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Goals  and  .Performance  Indicators;  ^-Reference'  Guide,  Michigan  -Career 
Development,  State  Dept.  of  Education    (2  copies)   '  ■  • 

-This  docume'nt  suggests  a  model  for  Career  Education  in  Michigai^  and 
outlines  the*  content  , of  Career.  Development.     It  is  a  part  of  the 
curriculum  planning  material  and  contains  Instructional  Goals  and 
Performance  Indicators  K-12. 

'        *  i 

Career  Development "Model  and'  Explanation;  Models , for  Career 
Education,  in  Iowa,  State  Dept.  of  Education,      (2  copies) 

•  .    •  ■  i.     '  , 

Program  and  student  objectives  for  the  four  phases  of  Career  ^ 
1 iucation  Awareness  Phase,  Accommodation  Phase,  Exploration 
Phase  and  Exploration  and  Preparation  Phase. 

Implementing  Career  Educatioa  Objectives  in  the 'Classroom ,  , 
Awareness  Phase;  Models-  for  Career  Education  in  Iowa,  State  *Dept.  ^ 
of  Education.     (2  copies^ 

\ 

Suggested  procedures  and  activities  for  implementing  the  Awareness 
Phase  objectives  (as  listed  in  G-2). 

Implementing  Career  Education  Objectives  in  the  Classroom,' 
Accommodation  Phase;    Models  for  Career  Education  In  Iowa, 
State  Dept.  ^f  Education.   (2  copies) 

Suggested  procedures  and  activities  for  implementing  the  "Accommodatic 
Phase  objectives  (as  listed -in  G-2),^ 

Implementing  Career  Education  in  the  School  Curriculum;  Models 

for  Career  Education  in  Iowa;  State  Dept  •  of  Edu^Sation.  '  (2  copies) 

) 

Procedures  for  implementing  Career'  Education  into  existing 
curriculum  and  wri^ting  instructional  objective  activities. 

Curriculum  Integrated  K-12  Performance  Objectives,  Mt.  Pleasant 
Public^' Schools,    .Mt*  Pleasant,  Michigan. 

Performance  objectives  for  each  level  of  education  correlated 
with  the  eight  elements  of  Career  Education  and  their  accompanying 
Goal  Statement  -  as  suggestedxby  U.S.O.E. 

Career=J)evelopment  Guide,  State  Dept ,  of  Education,  Pennsylvania 

A  conceptual  framework  which  provides  goals  for  K--12  ,    Not  com- 
prehensive in  nature  but  g;Lves  some  alternatives  .from  which 
teachers  can  choose  as  they  develop  and  implement  Career  Education 
programs . 

Goals  and, Objectives;  Infusion  of  Career  Education  Concepts  into 
Current  Curriculum,  Southwestern  Indiana's  Careers  Resource 
Project,  Huntingburg,  Indiana. 

A  series  of  behavorial  objectives  for  five  general  areas;  Self, 
society,  technology,  economics  and  occupations.    Objectives  broken 
down  into  four  levels  of  development  K-2,  3-5,  5-8  and  9-12. 


-2- 

G~9     i    Goals  and  ^Objeatives  -  Stepping  Stones  to  Career  Education/ 
Sand  Springs  ;P,ul5lic'  Schools,  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma.  ,  * 


3  ^"I 

*       Contains  program"  goals  (by  components  K-6,  7-9,  10-11-12)  and 
student  objectives  by  gf^de  levels.  ^ 

G-10       Goals' hnd  Objectives  -  New  Graduation  Requirements,  Eugene  Public 
Schools.,  Eugene,  Oregon.  ^ 

V,     Program  Goals,  Competencies  and  Performance  Indicators  for 
Career  Development  and  graduation  requirements. 

G--11-       Introduction  to  Course  Goals  for  Educational  Planning  and 

Evaluation,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate  Education  District, 
Portland,  Oregon,     '  , 

G-12       Program  Goals  and  Subject  Matter  Taxonomies,  Multnomah  County 
'    ^  Intermediate  Education  District,  Portland,  Oregon. 

G-13       Course'.  Goals  h\  Biological  and  Physical  Science',  Multnomah  County 
Intermediate  Education  District.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

G-14        Course  Goals  in  Business  Education,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate 
'  Education    District,  Portland,  Oregon.  i 

G-15        Course  Goals  in  Home  Economics,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate' 
Education  District,  Portland,  Oregon. 

G-15       Course  Goals  in  Health  Education,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate 
Sdycation  District,  Portland, *  Oregon. 

G-17       Course  Goals, in  Industrial  Education,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate 
Education  District,  Portland,  Oregon. 

G-IB       Course  Goals  in  Mathematics,  Multnomah  County  Inter^nediate  Education 
District,  Portland,"  Oregon. 

G-19        Course  Goals* in  Physical^Education,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate 

Education  District,  Portland,  Oregon.  ^ 

» 

G-20        Coursg  Goals  in  Social  Science,  Multnomah  County  Intermediate 
Education  District,  Portland,  Oregon. 

G-21        Industrial  Arts  Program  Goals,  and  Cpmpetencies ,  Oregon  State 
Department  of  Education.  ' 

Contains  program  goals.     Competencies  and  performance  indicators 
for  industrial  arts. 

G-22       Career  Education  Guide,  SRA 

Lists  objectives  and  then  provides  correlated  SRA  "materials  to 
use  in 'working  with  the  objectiv^. 


B~23       Comprehensive  Carreer  A'ssessfnent  Scale,  Learning  Concepts, 
.  A,u6tin,  Texas.  •     -  , 


/ 


An  assessment  scale  to  assess  the  teachers  and. students  (3-12) 
familiarity  with  various/ types  of  occupations  to  facilitate 
ci^rriculum  planning,  individual  and  group  career  counseling 
^nd  career  education  pf^ogram  evaluation. 

B-2i|       Career  Maturity  Inventory,  McGraw-Hill,  Inc. 

A  guide  to  assess  attitudes  and  competencies  important  to  realistic 
.    career  decisions  for  students  in  grades  6-I2I     Consists  of  two 
types  of  measurement  -  Attitude  Scale""  and  Competence  Test. 

'   .  . 

B-25        What  I  Like  To  Do  Inventory,  Grades*  ^4-7,  BRA 

•  \  '  •  ' 

B-26        Kuder  DD  Occu^^ational  Interest  Inventory,  SRA 

B'-27        Kuder  E.  Gener^al  Interest  Inventory,  SRA  ^ 


B-28        Strong  Vocatioii^al  Interest  Blank  (SVIB),  Minnesota  Vocational 
<Enterefet  Inventpry,  (MVII),  MincompK-Corporation . 


\ 
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0-29       ^    Career  Information  in  Counseling  and  Teaching-,  Lee  £•  Isaacson, 
Allya  S  Bacon.  1973 

This  book  offers  assistance  to  those  who  are  involved  in  the 
career  planning  and  development"  process    and  emphasizes  this 
as  a  team  activity  which  involves  the  school  counselor', 
class^-^Dom  teacher,  librarian  and  other  staff  members. 

0-30  Career  Guidance;     Who  Needs  It,  Who ^Provides  It , 'Who  Can 

Improve  It,  Eli  Ginzberg    McGraw  Hiil,  1^71 

The  book  assesses  the  education  and  tra(iiling  that  guidance 
^ .  specialists  receive'    and  sets  forth  recommendations  to  the 
•  guidance  profession  so  that  it  will  be  better  equipped  to  meet 
the  needs  of  people.     .  .  t 

0-31  Career  Guidance,  Helling  and  Ruff,  Center  for  Occupationa:]. 

-   Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleip;h.  1973  , 

This  mimograph  attempts  to  define  career  guidance  and  to  ^  \ 
show  the  relationship  of  career  guidance  to  career  development 
annate  the  overall  concept  of  career  education . 

0-32  PlacementJ.and  Follow-Up  in  Career  Education,  Buckingham\and   •  ' 

Lee,  Center  for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina 
'  /  State  U  at  Raleigh,  1973  '  . 

*       "  '  *  • 

^^A  suggested  m<»*iel  for^  developing  placement  and  follow-up  systems 
'at  the  school ^district  and  state  levels. 

0-33  Post  secondary  Career  Education,  Childers  and  Nichols, 

Center  for  Occupational  Educatipn;  North  Carolina  State 
University  at  Raleigh ^  1973     '  '  .  * 

Examines  postsecondary  educations  in  regard  to  career 
modif icatfon 3  career  enjoyment  and  preparation  for  career 
termination/  ^ 

)  ^  .  ' 

0-3^  Thrust  for  education  leadership;  An  Articulated  Career 

. Education. Project ,  Association  of  California  Schoor 
Administrators,  January,  1973  (2  copies) 

This  issue,  containing  eight  ^aJrticleis  ,  cites  spiral  career 
education  yodels,,,  elementary  through  community  college  and 
represents  adoptations  for  articulating  any  learnixig  ^ 
progression, 

0-35  Career  Education  Workshops    .Suggested  Guidelines  , -RCU , 

CCOE,  1975 

A  document  designed  to  developV^continiuty  in  the  career      '  • 
'    education  movement  in  Washington.     Frdpo'fees  suggested 

content,  methods^  and  techniques  for  in  service  worksops 
•    for  teachers. 


7 


Career  Education:  Strategies  for  Teacher  Education,  RCU, 
CCOE,  1973  '  , 


Strategy  teams  from  each  four  year  institution  d.eveloped    '  / 
an  institutional  strategy  plan  for  infusing  career  education 
concepts  in  the  teacher  preparation  programs  at  their'home 
^  institutions..    This  document  presents  t-hese  strategy  plans. 

•Career  Education  Program,  Program  Plan  for  Fiscal  Year  1975, 
NIE' Department  of  Healtjb,  Welfare  ,  Educa^t ion . 

Lists  background-  of  NIE's  role  in  Caree'r  Education,  Goals 
of  the  prograin;  strategies  for  reaching  goals  and  abstracts 
of  pro;jects  funded  in  197^1,  -  "  ,  ^ 

Career  Education',' A  Handbook  of .  Funding  Resources,  Charles 
Ryan,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,^  197^1 

A  revision  and  updating  of  state  department  funding  offices. 
Provides,  directipn  for  those  desiring  extramural  funding. 

The  National  Institute  of  Education,  A  Brief  outline 

of  its  Histroy,  Status,  and  Tentative  Plans,  U.S.  Dept.  of  HEW, 

1973  -        .  ^ 

V/hat  ;About  Vocational  Education,  Part  2,  a  guideline  for 
Career  Awareness,  -Washington  State  Coordinating  Counceil 
for  Occupational  Education,  1971  '        .  ' 

Career 'Education  U.S.  Dept.  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare,  1972 

This  is  ;the  first  document  published    by  U.S.O.E.  defining 
career  education  outlines  the  original  concept  as  envisioned 
by  Dr.  Ted  Mar land. 

Journal  of  Career  Education;  A  focus  on  Teacher  Preparation 
for  Career  Education,  Fall,  197^,  University  of  Missouri- 
Columbia 

A  series  .of  articles,  written  by  individuals  well  qualified, 
present  approaches  and  methods  for  pre-service  preparation 
and  the  in-service  development  of  teachers  for  career 
education  / 

A  National  Policy  on  Career  Education,  8th  Report,  The 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education,  .Sept.  ,  197^1 

This  report  delineates  the  distinctions  between  career  >» 
education  and.  vocational  education,  and  recommends  changes 
in  Federal  policy,  '  ^ 
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0-44  Essays  on  Career  Education,  McClure  and.Buan,  Editors, 

Northwest  Regional  Educational  Lab,  Portland,  Sept,,  197^ 

0-45  Journal  of  Research  and  Development  in  Education;  Career 

Education,  Volume  7,  Spring,  19"?^,  Athens ,  I'Georgia 

This  issue  is  devoted  to  an  overview  of  career  education 
and  an  examination  of  some  of  its  component  parts • 

0-45  Forward  Plan  for  Career  Education  Research  and  Development, 

NIE,  Dept.  of  HEW,  April,  1973 

This  plan  suggests  strategy  for  Rational  leadership  and 
support  for  Career  Education  and  provides  a  conceptual 
framework  for  research  and  development. 

0-47  Career  Education,  Promising  Practices  in  Small  Schools, 

Northwest  Regional  Education  Laboratory,  Portland,  Oregon,  ' 
1973 

,Some  ideas,  that  worked  in  Career  Education  in  small  school* 
districts  categorized  into:    Deversified  Occupations,   ..  . 
Hand-On/In-School ,  Career  Exploration  and  Awareness  and 
Cooperative  Mobile  Units. 

0-48  Career  Education,  A  Model  for  Oklahoma,,  State  Dept.  of 

Education,  Sand  Springs  Public  Schools,  Oklahoma,  1974 

The  ideas  outlined  have  proven  successful  for  the  Sand 
Springs  School  District. 

0-49  State  Child  Labor  Standards.  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor,  Bulletin 

158,  Revised  1965  ... 

0'-50  Elementary  School  Industrial -Arts ,  Gerbracht  and  Babcock,  .  ' 

Bruce  Publising  Co.,  New  York,  1969 

^  ,         This  book  explains  the  role" of  industrial  arts  in  elementary 
education,  and  suggests  how  to  proceed. 

0-51  K-12  Guide  for  Integrating  Career  Development  into*  Local 

Curriculum,  Harry  N.  Drier,  Jr.  and  Associates,  Charleys  A. 
Jones  Publishing  Co.';  Worthington,  Ohi'o,  1972 

Developed  to  serve  as  a  tool  to ^assist  local  schools  in 
Wisconsin  to  achieve  the  prime  goal  of  systemizing  the 
career  development  experiences  of  all  students. 

♦ 

0-52  Manpower  and  Economic  Education,  Opportunities  in  American 

Economic  Life,  Darcy  and  powell ,  Joint  Council  on  Economic 
Education,  New  York. 

An  Economic  pducatiorr  course  developed  to  provide  the  schools 
with  a  means  for  improving  the  preparation  of  young  people 
for  effective  participation  in  the  changing  economy. 
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IVxnir,  on  Self  Development,  A  Counselor's  Handbook,  JoAnn' 
Aridorson,  SRA,  1970 


Relates  activities  counselors  can  utilize  in  using.'the 
Focus  Kits  in  working  with  students.  »  ^ 

Youth,  Transition  to  Adulthood,  Report  of  the  Panel 

on  Youth  of  the  president's  Science  Advisory  Comniittee , 

June,  1973  ^  ^ 

Yellow  Pages  of  Learning  Resources National  Association  of 
Elementary  Principals,  Arlington,  Virginia,  1972 

\  •  * 

This  book  is  concerned  with  the  potential  of  the  oity/ 
community  as  a  place  for  learning.     Will  assist  teachers  in 
taking  advantage  of  the  available  learning  opportunties 
found  in  the  community.  ^  \ 

IS  Almanac,  A  Handbook  for  Leaving  High  School,  Appi^ach 
13-30  Corp. ,  I97U  ^ 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  1974-75  Edition,  U.S.  Dept. 
of  Labor  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Bulletin  1785 

Contains  information  both  on  employment  trends  and  out- 
look, and  on  th$  many  related  topics  in  occ^upational  reports 

Succeeding;  ixi  the  World  of  Work,  Kimbrell  and  Vineyard, 
McKnij^ht,  McKnight  .  1970 

A  complete  text  will  provide*,  help  for  the  young  worker 
to  succeed  in  the  world  of  work,> 

Career  Choices  in    Occupational  Education,  CCOE,  1975  / 

,  r 

List  job  training  opportun^ities  in  public  and  private 
schools,  institutions  and  colleges  in  Washington. 

A  Guide  to  Apprenticeship  Opportunities  in  State  of  Washingt 
CCQE,   1973  ' 

Purpose  of  this  booklet  is  to  provide  educators,  counselors, 
employment  advisors  and  similar  personnel  with  a  handy 
reference  to. apprentaceable  trades.     Inilu4es  specific 
information, on  38  apprenticeships  and  general  information 
on  8  0  'Other  trades.  ■  '  '  ^  - 

Job  Finding  Kit,  Arnold  A.  Hirsekorn,  Employment  Security 
Dt^pt .  CC(^' '      •      .     '    .  '  . 

Kit  designed  to  help  student  find  and  hold  the  rijzht  "  . 
job.      '  '  ^  • 
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0-62  Career  Choice' and 'Career  Preparation,  Schill  and  Nichols, 

Interstate  Printers  and  Publisjiers,  Inc.,  Illinois,  1970 

,  Designed  to  provide  answers  to  students  about  occupations  and 

educational  programs.    Students  answer  q^^stions  and  their 
answers  lead  them  to  pages  which  ar^e  related  to  their 
personal  preference.  "  ' 

^  0-63  Career  Training  Opportunities  in  the  State  of .Washington , 

/  Washington  State  Coprdinating  Council  for  Occupational 

Education,  1974 

0-5H  Career  Guidebook,  Central  Washington  State  College,  1971+ 

guide  to  career  information,  programs  and  student  s^rvicjes 
at  Central  V7ashington  State  College.  '  ^ 

0-65  Finding  Your  First  Job,  Leader's  Guide,  Carl  McDaniels, 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1975' 

Deals  with  all  aspects  of  job  hunting i . e.  useful  information,, 
and  activities  to  develop  job  hunting  skills. 

0-66  Finding  Your  First  Job,  Student^ Manual,  Carl  McDaniels., 

Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,-  1975      .  , 

A  student  workbook  tohelp  develbp  skill  for  job  hunting. 

0-67  Vocational  Education  and  Occupations,  U.S.  Dept  of  Labor 

Manpower  Administrators,  U.S.  ^Office  HEW 

Provides  a  means  for  evaluating,  comparing  and  impt^oving 
occupational  education. 

068  Cooperative  Education  Codrdina'tors  Handbook,"  Office  of  the 

Superintendent  Of  -Public  Instruction,  Helena,  Montana,  1972 

Designed  to  assist  coordinators,  administrators  and 
teachers  with  cooperative  vocational  education  programs. 

'  ,  -  /  ■  •  " 

0-69,         Stating  Behavioral  Objectives  for  Classroom  Instruction, 
Norman  E.  Gronlund,  Macmillan  Cc5mpany,  1971' 

Intended  cs  a  practical  guide  on  preparing  instructional  and 
behavioral*  objectives  for  teaching  and  testing. 

0-70  Cooperative  Vocational  Education  Guidelines,  Alaska  Dept. 

of  Education,  1974 

Guidelines  for  development,  monitoring,  and  evaluation  of 
Cooperative  Education  in  Alaska. 
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0-71    •       Handbook  for  Curriculum  Change/Guidelines ,  Stowell  Symmes ,  * 
Joint  Council  Economic  Education,  1969* 

A  st^'ep-by-step  process  of  curriculum  change.    This  handbook 
provides  those  with  leadership  roles  in  local  school  /  ^ 
systems  with> functional  resources  that  will  help  make^ 
^curriculum  change    a  more  orderly  process^  .  • 

>,  ■■    ,  .  .  * 

0-72    •       A  Guide  for  the  Development  and  Installati9n  of  Occupational  • 

•         Training  Programs  and  Services  for  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapped 
Persons,  Alan  J,  Anderson,  State  of  Montana,  Office  of  the 
Super interident  of  Public  Instruction, "^1971 

0-73  Career. Awareness  Project,  Business  and    Professional  Womens- 

Foundation.^  Washington,  D.C,,  1973 

? 

A  looseleaf  kit  of  sugge3ted  activities  and  materials  fob  \ 
a  counseling  progt^am  iq.v  high  ,  school  girls  through  , use ,  of  . 
community  resources.       '  ,  ^  '  » 

0-74  .        Creative  Act'ivities  to  Stimulate  Children,  Hopkins  and 
Shapiro,  Scholastic  Book  Service,  1971 

•       ^  '  '  • 

Suggested  enrichment  ideas  to  motivate  ^students  in  the 
classroom,  in  the  school  and  in  the  community, 

0-75  Curriculum  Catalog,  Vocational  Curriculum.  Management  Center, 

'CCOE,  1974    '  '  '  ' 

A  catologue  of  career  education  and  vocational  curriculum' 
material^  developed  by  people  in  the  Northwestern  states; 
Alaska,  Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon^  Wyoming  and  Washington. 

,0-76  As  Others  See  Us, 'Christian  Science  Monitor,  1974 

A  series  of  articles  aboilt  the  Russian  and  American  people,, 
and  t"heir  way  of  life  as  seen  by  Russian  and  American  . 
Cdrr  e  s  pondent  si'f  / 

0-77  Getting  the  Most  Out  of  Our  Schools,  Kenneth  Gehret,  The 

Christian  Science  Monitor,  1973  ^ 

Reports  of  how'  some  cities  have  found  ways  to  hold  dov/n  ^ 
costs*  while  increasing  service  to  the  community    by  using 
school  space. 

0-78  Values  Clarification,  Simon,  et.al.  Hart  ^blisMng  Co,,  1972 

This  manual  provides  teachers  with  specific  practical 
stratigies  to  help  students  build  valuing  processe^s  into 
their  lives. 


_/Tbe  Economics  of  Youth  Unemployment  in  the' United  States, 
Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education,-  1973 

This  booklet  sets  forth  the  existing  unemp**  oyment  problems 
and  employment^ patterns ,  and  the  impact  of  these  situations 
on  young  people  in  America  today 

The  Economics  of •  Productivity ,  Joint  Council  on  Economic' 
Education,  1973  ^  ^  ' 

Suggestions  for  teaching  about  the  economics  of  productivity 
inclu'^ing  simulation  games,  data  analysis,  and  value  clarification 
experiences. 

Teaching  Open  Education,  David  E.  Newton,  J.  Weston  Walch, 
.  Pub*  1974 

*.  > 
Definition,  characteristics,  impleTnentation  and  assessment 
of  open  education.  ^ 

Things  You've  Always  Wanted  to  Know  About  Education,  David 
E,  Newton,  J.  Weston  Walch,  Pub.  1973. 

Definitions  and  important  concepts  in  education  are 
discussed. 

Profiles  of  Innovative  Projects  in  V/ashington,  Title  III, 
ESEA,  State  Dept.  of  Education,  Olympia,  197}l 

o 

El^IC  Career  Education  for  The  Handicapped,  Researth  » 
Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education, ^CCOE,  Washington  . 

*     List  of  ari^  documents  available  from  the  ERit  collection 
\  pertaining  to  Career  Education  for  lihe  handicapped. 

Key  Word  Index  to  Publications  Concerned  with  Vocational 
Education,  that  are  available  through  the  Research  Coordinating 
Unif  for  Vocational  Education,  CCOE,  Olympia 

Educators  Guide  to  Free  Guidance  Materials,  Educators  Progress  . 
Service,  1971 

Bread  and  Butterflies,  A  Ciif'riculum  Guide  in  Career 
Development  for  Teachers ,\Agency  for  Instructional  TV,  1974 

Career  Education  Resource  Guide,  Qeneral 'Learning  Corporation, 
1972 

Specific  classroom  practices,  written- by  classroom  teachers 
for^  classroom  teaching  whie^  J^iH  ^llo^i         author  to  become 
an  active  participant  in  Camer  Educatiort. 
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"I'm  Glad  Th^t  I  Am  Me",  Activity  book  for  Self  Awareness, 
Title  I,  ESEA,  197^1 

Contains  activities  to  help  primary  students^  develop  the 
feelings  and  skills  today  that  will  help  them  successfully 
resolve  problems  they  must  face  tomorrow. 

Create  Tomorrow  Today,  Energy  Awareness  Program,  State  of 
Washington,  Dept*.  of  Education. 

Contains  guidelines, and  instructional  tools  to  help  prepare 
students  for  decis:^^ns  \hey  must  make  about  their  use  of 
energy  resources  ,y'' 

Pollution:    A  Ha'ndbook  for  Teachers,  Dorothy  Needham,  "  \ 

Scholastic  Book.  Services  ,  1970 

A  Guideline  for  Career  Awareness  Programs  for  the  Elementary 
School ,* State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and 
..  ^Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational  Educatiorf^ 

Education  Amendments  of  1974,  Career  Education,  Public  Law 
,    93^380,  August  21,  197^1       ^      '  .  . 

State  Plan  for  Career  Education;  State  of  Texas,  1973 

Arizona  State  Plan  for  Career  Education,  1975-76 

ERIC  Reports,  U.S.  Dept.  of  HEW,  S  NIe\  Educational 
Resources  Ififormation  Center,  Washington,  D.Q'.-Part  I 

Contains  Instructional  materials,  for  Carieer  Educjeition  - 
The  report  describes  objectiyes , - scdpe ,  inetbodology , 
;  problems,  results  and  recommendations  of  the  projects 

ERIC^ Reports,.  U.S.  Dept •.of  HEW  and  NIE ,  Educational. 
Resources ^Information  Center,  Washington,  D.C.  Part  II 

,    Hand)ook  for  the  Evaluation  of  Career  Education  Programs, 
I    Bureau  of  Occupational i^and  Aldult  Education,  U.S.  Office  of 
f    Educ^i^n,  Washington,  D.C. 

Straight  Answers  on, Career  Education,  Kenneth  Hoyt ,  Today's 
Education,  NEA,  JanV  Feb.  1975  -  Magazine  Article .  ^ 

Career  Education:     Can  It  Help  Your  Child  Cope?,  Gerald 
^M.  Knox,  ".Better  Homes^and  Gardens;  October,  197^  - 
Magazine  article.  . 

Career  Fairs  and  Career  Days     (file  folder) 

1.    Newspaper  from  D.E.C.E.  Pi?oject,  Chandler,  Arizona 

\      ^     '  -       \  l 

Folder  contains  information  and  af^ticies  on  -pareer  fairs  , 
and  career  days.        ,  '        «      .  ' 
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Career 'Cluster  Concept: 

Folder  contains  variety  of  material  regarding  the  career  • 
cluster  concept.* 

Creative  Involvement  and  Resource  Centers: 

Fblder  contains  lists  of  suggested  materials  and  arrangement 
charts  for  resource  centers. 

Designs  For  Instructional  Packets  CLAPS) 

Folder  contains  designs  and  formats  for  constructing 
LAPS.  .  _    ^'  ■ 

Fi^eld^Trip  Ideas  and  REsource  Lists  ^  (See  R-109) 

Folder  contains- a  variety  of  guidelines  and  critei^ia  for 
djevelppment  of  field'  trips. 

¥  > 

Letters  to  Parents 

Folder  contains ^sample  letters  to  parents         ^  .  .  , 

Occupations  as  Related  to  bisciplines  or  Subject ' Areas 

Folder  contains  samples  of  occupation^  as  they  relate  or 
apply  to  ^discipline  areas. 

Report  or  .Request  Forms  Related  to  Career  Education 

Folder  contains  a  variety  of  forms  utilized  by  teachers. 

Resource.  Speakers  Lists  and  Guideline's  for  Speakers    (See  R-105) 

'Folder^contains  suggestions  for  guidelines ,  format ,  and 
outline  for  resource  speaker.     v     ^  '  ^ 

Evaluation  and  Student  Interest  Examples        ^  /■ 

Folder  contains  samples  of  student  evaluation /-instrutnents . 
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0-111         Review  and  Analysis  of  Sources  of  Occupational  Information  For  Career 
Education,  Kenrteth  D.  Hills,  Director  of  Counseling,  Lane  Community 
College,  Eugene,  Oregon,  1973. 

u  Purpose  of  publication  is  to  assist  classroom  teachers  in  identifying 

and  jssessing  the  yarious* kinds  and  sources  of  occupational  information. 

0-112  Conducting  Evaluation  Wathin 'A  State:  Information  for  St^ate  Leaders, 
William  W,  Stevenson  and  William  Gary  Vi^-rd,  Oklahoma  State  Department 
of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  1973, 

0-113         Career  Education:     Information  Resources ^  Jake  Huber,  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  R^no,.  Nevada,  1973.  ^  • 

Purpose  of  booklet  is  to; provide  educators  some  of  the  many  information 
.    re.sources  which  provide  the  necessary  information  re^l^ted  to  the 
•   educator's  specific  needs.        ^  ^  '  v» 

0-114  Career  Education:  Guidance  in  the  Elementary  School,  George  E.'  Hill, 
Ohio  University,  Athens,  Ohio,  1973. 

This  paper  supports  ^nd  pleas  for  increased  emphasis  of  guidance -in 
elementary  school  career  education.  ,  '  . 

0-115         Career  Education:     Involving  the  Community  and  its  Resources,  Samuel 

M.  Burt,  National  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational^'Educat ion,  1973.  ^ 

An  exposition  of  those  activities  in  which  school  administrators  and 
teachers  must  engage  if  they  are  to  bring  the  schools  into  the 
cojnmlinity  and  the  community  into  the  schools. 

0-116         Career  Education:     Teachers'  Responsibilities,  L.  Sunny  Hansen, 
University  of  Minnesota,  Minneapolia,  -Minnesota,  1973. 

Teacher" responsibilities  in  career  education  have  been  delineated 
from  an  examination  of  past  and  present  teacher's  roles  as  well  as 
selected  programs  which  'directly  and  indirectly  define  the  teacher's 
responsibilities .  "  "  . 

0-117  Career  Educpition,  In-Service  Teacher  Education,  Peter  G.  Haines', 

Business  and  Distributive  Education,  Michigan  State  University jC^ 
1973. 

This  publication  presents  a  planning  format  for  use  in  determining 
the  strategy  of  in-service  effort,  the  structure  of  the  program  to 
be  presented  and  the  instructional  system  which  supports  the  effort. 

0-118    ^     Career  Education:    The  Leisure  Occupations  Cluster,  Peter  J.  Verhoven 
and  Dennis  A.  Vinton,  College        Education,  University  of  Kentucky, 
1973.  ... 

The  publication  contains  information  designed  to  acquaint  students 
v^ith  the  opportunities  and  requirements  of  the  leisure  occupations 
cluster. 
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Career  Education;    Communicating  the  Concept,  Scott  M.  Cutlip, 

School  of  Journalism  and  Mass  Communication,  UniveT^sity  .of  .Wisconsin ,  > 

Madison,  1973-r 

This  paper fCa^ls  for  a  district-wide  decentralized  community  relations 
and  communications-  program  to  provide  the  public  with.iT)pre  accurate 
informktion  on*- schools  in  general  and  on  career  education  in 
particular. 

Career  Education:  The  Marine  Science  Occupations  Cliaster ,  Maxwell 
Earning,  ^Industrial  Teacher  Education,  U.  of  Wisconsin,  Menominee, 
Wis.  1973.     .        ^  »  '  \ 

This  paper  discusser  career'  opportunities  in  eight  broad  groups 
of  marine  science  occupatioTTs . 

^  ■  ■ 

Career  Education:     Curriculum  Materials  for  the  Disadvantaged, 
David  Maxwell,  et.al.  ERIC    Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  1973. 

This  paper  discusses  the  characteristics  and  curriculum  heeds  of 
disadvantaged  students  and  examines  curriculum  materials  for  three  V 
levels;  Career  Awareness,  Career  Exploration  and  Career  Preparation.  \ 

Career  Education:     Disadvantaged  Students.,  George  E.  Leonard  and 
Wendell  G.  Rayburn,  University  of  Detroit,  1973.  ..^^ 

This  article  presents  a  rationale  for  the  initiation  of  tha  career" 
education  movement  in  discussing  the  increasing  emergency  within 
the  -last  few  years  of  technological  advances  in  America. 

Career  Education:     The  Role  of  Adult  Education,    Allen  B.  Moore, 
The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Tecl/nical  Education Ohio  State  Univ., 
Columbus,  Ohio,  1973. 

This  paper  is  organized  to  provide  the  reader  with  bas-ic  information 
about  adult ^education  and  the  emerging  concept  of  career  education. 

Application  of  "Vocational  Development^ Theory  to  Career  Education, 
Maria  Peterson,  Eastern  Illinois  University,  Charleston,  Illinois, 
1973. 

This  paper  is  to  discuss  how  vocational  development  theory'Yran  be 
applied  to  career  education  programs,  and  presents  one  modejl  as  an 
example  of  how  vocational  development  theory  is  applied  to  jcareer 
education  programs.  *^       " ! 

I 

Career  Education:    The  Role  of  Vocational  Education,  Jerry  h.  Olson, 
Pittsburgh  Public  Schools,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  1973.  \ 

This  paper  identified  selected  principles  on  which  the  majority  of 
educators  agree  concerning  the  role  of  career  education  and  proposes 
'^ome  general  roles  for  vocational- education. 
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0-125^       Experienced  Based  Career  Education:     A  Design  for  Career  Education" 

€ui?riculum  Service  Center,  NASSP,  February,  1975.    'An  overview  of  the 
(CE)2pr'oject  in  Tigard,  Oregon,  funded  by  NIE". ' 

0-127.     ^   Performance  Criteria:     Career  Education , ^Michigan  State  Dept.  of 
Education,  1974.  ,  - 

Lists  performance  criteria  for  elementary,  middle  and  secondary- 
teachers,  counselors  and  administrators.     Includes  categories  for 
classifying  career  education  competencies. 

0-128    *     Communication  Skills  for  Career  Education,  Junior  High/Middle 

Schools,  Coordinating  Council  for  Occupational' ilducation ,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  1974.  * 

V 

This  document  was  developed  by  language  arts  and  vocational  teachers 
from  several  districts  to  meet'  the  need  of  a  guide  in  vocational 
communications  which  reflects  the  present  emphasis  in  meaningful 
student  involvement  in  learning  tasks. 

0-129         Career ,  Clust^er  Concepts,  Nevin'R.  Frantz,  Jr.,  University  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Georgia,  1973. 

■         -  ^ 
The  purpose  of  this  publication  is  to-  provide  local  School  adminis-  . 
trators  with  information  about  studies  in  the  area  of  career  clusters 
as  well  as  suggested  strategies  on  implementing  a  career  cluster 
concept  appraoch  in  their  respective  schools. 

'  0-130         Career  Education:     Leadership  Roles,  Lov/ell  A.  Eurkett ,  American 
Vocational  Association,  1973>» 

This  paper  devotes  itself  to  a  discussion  of  the  position  which 
leadership  must  take  for  a  full  expressibn  of  the  possibilities  in 
the  career  education  concept. 

0-131        "Career  Education:    Agribusiness  and  Natural  Resources  Occupational 
Cluster,  Jasper  S,  Lee,  Professor  of  Agricultural  Education, 
Mississippi  State  University,  1973. 

This  booklet  provides  teachers,  counselors  and  administrators^,  a 
brief  description  of  the  agribusiness  and  natural  resourqe^ 
occupations  clustet** 

■)-132       '  '^Attitude*',  Sample  Measuring  Instrtiment,  Fritz  Friedl,  North  Little 
Rock,  Arkansas,  1975.  .  ' 

0-133         The  Community  and  Creative  Arts,  Croft  NEI  Publications,  1975.  * 

Details  of  several  programs  that  have  used  the  Artist  in  the 
Classroom  approach  with  emphasis  on  the  Eugene  0-Neill  Theater  Center. 

0-134         The  Community^ and  Career  Education,  Croft  NEI  Publications ,  1975. 

The  special  problems  of  V/ork-study  programs  are  identified,  and 
forms  that  can  adapted  to  individual  districts  |are  included. 
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0-135         The  Community  and  Enrichment  -  The  Need  for  Cooperation,  Croft  fJEI 
Publications,  1975. 

Many  examples  of  how  communi'ties  can  be  used  as  an  ex^tension  of  the 
classroom  in  a  way  to  enpich  the  educational  experience  of  pupils 
at  all  levels  and  in  all  areas  of  study. 

0-136        JThe  Proposed  Washington  State  Plan  for  Career  Education,  Superintendent 
d>f  Public  Instruction,  April,  1975.  •  ^ 

G**137         A  Systematic  Approach  to  Guidance,  Determining  Program  Goals  and 

^      Objectives,  A  Competency-Based  Staff  Development  Training  Package, 
N  Mesa  Public  Schools,  Arizona,  1975, 

G-138         Developmental  ,Program  Goals,  A  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model, 
Center    for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Ohio  State 'University 
August,  1972.  ^  -  • 

Goal  identification  parallels  the  CCEM  Program  Goals  utilized  for 
curriculum  development  in  the  Cashmere,  Peshastin-Dryc^en  Projects. 

0-139         An  Introduction  to  Career  Education,  A  Policy  Paper  of  the  U.S. 

Office  of  Education,  Kenneth  B.  Hoyt ,  Director ,  U.S»  Government 

Printing  Office,  Washington i  DC,  1975. 

''  ■       .  >« 

This  booklet  represents^  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education ^'s  first 
comprehensive  conceptual  statement..-on ^areer  education. 


O-IW         Career  Education:    How  to  Do  It,vCompii'ed  by  the  Office  of  Career 
Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  October,  1974. 

Selections  of  Creative  Ap&roaches  by  Local  Practioners  that  provide 
persons  charged  with  making  career  education  work,  at  the  local 
school  level,  with  ideas  that  could  be  helpful  to  them. 

Q-im         Valyes  and  Teaching,  Loyis  E.  Raths ,  Merrill  Harmin  and  Sidney  B.  - 
Simon,  C^iarles  E.  Merrill  Publishers,  1966. 

A  value  theoi-'y  that  can  guide  a  teacher  with  specific  instructional 
strategies  which  will  implement  the  theory  to  help  students  to  develop 
^kill  in  valuing  and  questing.  * 

0--142         Sele'^cted  Occupations  by  Clusters  for  Use  in  Elementary  Schools, 

Models  For  Career  Education  In  Iowa,  State  Department  of  Education, 
1974. 

"Information  provided  lists  occupations  typically  identified  as  being 
*S  part  of  the  15  U.S.  Occupational  Clusters  and  categorized  as  to 
self,  family  or  self,  family  or  community  and  unknowns. 

'j-143         Iqformation  Centers  ,in  Career  Education,  Models  for  Career  Education 
in  Iowa»,  State  Deprtment  of  Education,  1973. 

This  publication  suggests  solutions  to  ihow  matei^ials  are  identified 
and  obtained,  how  materials  can  best  be  displayed  for  maximum  usage 
O  „  and  what  is  the* involvement  of  staff  and  students. 
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0-m         Career  Education:    The  State  of  the  Scene,-   Office  of  Career 
-Education,  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  November,  1974.  ^ 

A  resource  guide  representing  many  career  education  efforts 
around  the  nation.    Includes  locator  information  of  the  activities 
^  describe^.  ^  ^  ^  * 

0-145         Cooperative  Work  Experience  HandMok,  Canby  Union  High  School; 

,  •     Canby,  Oregon.  1974  ^  ^ 


Describes  specifically  the  cooperative  wprk  experience  program 
at  Canby  Union  High  School.  *  .  .  ' 


0-146         A  Study  of  Elementary  and  Secondary  Career  Education  in  Lincoln 

County,  LeVene  A.  Olson,  Dept.  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education, 
Marshall  University,  Huntington,  West  Virginia,  January,  1974. 

Presents  the  evaluative  results  of  the  Lincoln  County  Exemplary 
^    Project  in  Career  Education.  *  Contains  excellent  examples  of  surveys 
etc,  *  ' 

0-147         The  ^New  Information  Please  Almanac,  Atlas  and  Yearbook,  Dan 
Golepaul,  Editor,  1974. 

0-14-8  Inside  Out,  A  Guide  fcjp  Teachers,  National  Instructional  ^  Center, 

1973,    Guide  for  TV  programs  that  promote  communication^ skills , 
involvement  of  the  learner  and  interacting  with  others  related  to 
mental  health. 

0-m9         Career  Education,  Vocational^ Educatin  and  Occupational  Education: 

An  Approach  to  Defining  Differences,  Dr.  Kenneth  Hoyt,  Distinguished 
Lecture  Series  No,  2,  197i4. 

M-150         AContinuum  Model  for  Career  Education.J-14 ,  Davis  County  School 

District,  Farmington,  Utah.    Report  for^the  first  year  of  operation. 

0-151         National  Advisory  Councilor  Career  Education. 

List  of  the  membership  of  the  Council,  as  established  in  March 
of  1975.         n  /  , 

0-152  Developing  Gili^ance^  Counseling  and  Placement  Programs;  Groups 
and  group  Leadership  Skills,  American  Institutes  for  Research, 
McBain-  and  Helliwell,  Mesa,  Arizona,  January,  1975.  '  \^ 

0-i53         Career^E^ducation:     The  USOE  Perspective,  Terrel  H.  ,  Bell  and  Kenneth 
B.  Hoyt,', 'Occasional  Paper  No.  iT.  ' 

'  i 

Contains] two  key  documents  on  Career  Education:    Career  Education 
in  1974: I  A -View  from  the  Commissioner's  Desk,  'and  An  Introduction 
to  Career  Education:    A  USOE  Policy  Paper. 


0-154         Career  Education:  / In-SerVce  Education  Program,  Sarasota  County 
Public  S<i?hodls,  Afjril  2,  1^7$.  ' 
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Curriculum  Revision  Techniques,  Lafal/ette  Parish,  jLouisiana,  February, 
1975.  -  ^  1  -  j 

Career  Education:    An  Opportunity  For  Reassessing  and  Redesigning 
Local  CurriSaila,  ^American  Institutes  for  Research,  Palo  Alto, 
California,  March,  197U.    AIR  Technical  Report. 

Career  Education,  A  Proposal  for  Reform,  Sidney  P.  Marland,  Jr.,. 
McGraw  Hill,  197U.     I>iscusses  ways  career  education  seeks  to 
make  schooling  fnore  relevant  for  students;  describes  it  current 
impact  on  schools  and  businesses,  and  explores  its  potential  for 
revitalizing  our  learning  curriculum.  . 


Involving  the  Community  in  Career  Education,  Is^berg  and  Smith ,  JZenter 
for  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh^ 
1973. 

This  pamphlet  describes  and  identifies  various  types  of  community  resour 
and  briefly  describes  how  they  might  -^be  used  in  the  instructional  ^rpgry^m 
of  the  schools.  ,    .  *  " 

Career  Education,  A  Maturing  Concept,  Second  Interim  Report  of  the  K-12 
Project  in  •'Career  Development,  Watertown,  South  Pakota,  1972. 

An  exemplary^  project  in  Vocational  Education  Ct)nducted  Under  Part  D. 

Highline^s  Career"  Alternatives  Model,  Propos^al- for  Exemplary  P.roject  in" 
Vocational  Education,  Highline  School  District,  Washington,  1973.  / 

This  project  is  directed  toward  the  implementation  of  a  career  education 
program  that  will  fulfill  a  recently  established  district  commitment  to 
provide  all  students  an  opportunity  to  consider  .career  alternatives. 


Information  About  EPDA,  Part  F,  National  Projects  for  1974-75, 

School  of  a-.ducation.  North  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  1975.'  * 

Brochure  contains  information  about  all  Part  F,  EPDA  "Projects  listed 
by  regions.        Information  includes  a  brief  summary,  who  is  involved, 
and  person  to  contact  for  more  information. 

Project  .  VAULT,  Northvzest  Tri -County  Intei^^mediate  Unit,  Meadville, 
Pennsylvania,  1974. 

The  major  purpose  of  Project  VAULT  is  to  unify  and  individualize 
vocational  and  academic  education  through  the  use  of  a  computer- 
retrieval  aystem. .  Funded  through  RCU,  Bureau  of  the  Vocational- 
Technical  and  Continuing  Education  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Department 
of  Education.  -(Vocational  Academic  Unit  Learning  through  Technology) 

Annual  Report  to  Members,  Uorthvzest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory, 
Portland,  Oregon,  1,^75.      Summaries  of  the  projects  and  programs 
administered  through  the  Lab. 

Career  Education  HandtoM  Activities,  Seattle ^School  District,  1974. 

Suggestions  on  planninp ^ -managing  and  evaluating  *  activities  related  to 
the  use  of  handtools. 

Careers  into  Curriculum;  Nova  Schools,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida,  1§73.' 

A  model  program  on  how  to  implement  career  educatibn  into  the 
current  curriculum.  Divided  into  tvro  section;  section  I  provides  ^input 
concerning  new  concepts  of  career  education  and  section  II  contains 
carefully  sequenced  work  sheets  which  allow  the  participant ,  proceedin.q 
individually,  to  build  in^-'^microcosm,^^  his  ovm  career  unit. 


Introduction  to  Career  Education ^  -Craft  NEI  Publications,  197U. 

In  this  folio,  some  of  the  major  trends  in  carefer  education  .,^re  discussed 
the  federal  govennr\ent  * s  Tole^  is  explored-  and  in-depth' reports  are.  given 
on  three  different  approaches  to  career  education. 

•  ■    V.    '  . 

V  Career  Education  as  an  Alternative,-  Croft  NEI,  Publications ,  197U. 


An  overview  of  the  Community.  E^perieVice  for  Career  Education' at 
Tigard,  Oregon.    One  ^  the  fpur*  projects  in- Experietice-Hased  Career 
Education  sponsored  by  the^ National  Institute  of  Education  and  conducted 
by  the  Northwest  REgional  Educational  Lab.        ,  V 

Relevance  .and  Reality  inoMesa,  Crqft  NEI  Publications^  197U. 

An  overview  of  the  Mesa  ,^  Arizona- Career  Eciuca^ion  Project.  Includes 
gqals  as  devej^oped  for  .the  (^ight  elements- of  career  educatdon,  and  the 
form  that  was  .sent  to  all  teachers,  a4mihistrators ,  parents  and  pupils 
for  their  reactions  and  comments  pertaining  to  the  go^ls.. 

A  Career  Orientation  Program,  Croft  Ngl  Publications;  1974. 

An  ovet^view  of  an  innovative  "prevocational  education^-'  ^program  for 
students  in  the  seventh  arid  eighth -^grades    .designed  to  introduce  ' 
students  in  VJaterbury,  Connecticut  to  the  many  opportunities  in  the 
world  of  work.  1971-72  school  year.,     .  *  \ ^  ^ 

■      •  -  ^       '  I        '     :  ^    '  "  ■ 

Carreer  Education  K-IU  -  The  CERES  Pl^n,  Cer^s  Unified  Sdhool  District, 
California,  .Ray  Fauria,  197U^  '  '* 

An  overview  of  the  Ceres  Sch^ooi  District  Career  Education  Model. 


The  Cqmmunity  is  the  Teachfer,  EBCE.  Program  in  Tigard"  Oregon,  NIE,  1975. 

An  NIE  publication  about  the  EBCE  Program  sponsored  by  the  NIE  and 
located  in  Tij^ard,  Oregon,  Oakland ,  California,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 
and*  Charleston,  V^est  Virginia.  ' 

\ 

Job  Placement  Program ,  Mr.  Ararat  School  District,  Topsham,  Maine,  1975. 
A  file  for  students  containing  information  regardinp  job  placement • 


M  173       Building  Slocks  to  Careers,  Raleigh  County- Research  and  Development  -19- 
Project  in  Career  Education,  Raleigh  County  Schools,  Beckley^  West 
Virginia/  ^  V- 

'  I 

A  model  project  that  began  as  a  Part  C    and  developed  a  comprehensive 
career  education  program  that  was  expanded  to  include  all  schools  in  the 
county.^  ' 

0  17i+     .  The  Child,  His  Teachers  and  His  World,  and  address  at  the  WSPGA  Convention 
October  11,  1971+,  Seattle,  Washington. 

0  175      'Case  Studies,  in- Practical  Career  Guidance,  Number  11,  Lenawee  Vocational- 
Technical  Center  and  Placement  Program,  Adrian,  ^tichigan^  June  3:973,. 
American  Institute  for  Research.  ,      ^  '  ^ 

One  in  a  series  of  13  'case  studies  that  examine  the  practical  career 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  vrhich  is  proiid^ed  in  non^college- 
bound  secondary  level  students. 

0  176        Mt.  Ararat,  Job  Placement  Service,  Mt.  Ararat  Guidance  Department, 
-Topsham,  Maine,  1974.  '  C.^— 

A'  procedural  Guide  to  SEcondary  Job  Placement  in 'the  STate  of  Main:  : 

B  177'       Career  Development  Service,  Palmer  Publications,  Inc.  Easton,  Pen.^.  1974. 

Careers  Exploration  System,  a  Self  administering.  Self  Scoring,  Self 
Teaching  experience  in  Defining    and  Clarifying  Career- Goals  for  Middle 
School  ,and  ^Junior  High  Schools  .  .  . 

G  178        Career  Education  tlatrix  of  Instructional  Goals  and  Objectives,  Ceres  '   •  ' 
Unified  School  District,  1974. 
'*  *•,  .  • 

_      Instructional  Goal's  and  Student  Objectives,  K-12    and  for  continuing 
education,  based  on  ten  elements  of  Career  Education.  ■  '\ 

G'l79        Course  Go^ls  in  Languaf^e  Arts,  Multnomah  County  ^ntermedicat  Education 
District,  Portland,  Oregon. 


G  130        Menominee  Area  Career  Education  Project , Career  Education  Catalofue, 
Menominee,  {lichigan,  1975. 

A  handbook  designed  to  help  incorporate  Career  Education  j.^  the 
classroom.    Help  with  goals  and  objectives,  Sample  units and  miscellan- 
eous information ,  ^  . 

0  181      -Abstracts  of  Completed  1972-73  Research  -  Exemplary  Projects.,  conducted 
i        in  the  State  of  Oregon.  - 
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,0.182      "Career  Education  for  Educational^Renewal ,  Career  Orientation  and  * 

Activity"  Based  Career  Education,  Fritz  Friedl,  Pulaski  County  Special 
School  District,  North  Little  Rock,  Arkansas.  197U. 

•  V    Philosophy  for  Career  Education  in  the  educational  system. 

0  183        Summary  of  Applied  Research  and  Exemplary  Projects  in  Voc^t'ional 
Education  1973-74,    conducted  in  the  State  gf. Oeegon , 

0  184  ^     The  Local  Labor  Market,  Highline  Public  Schools,  Seattle,  l^ashington, 

1974.  ,  r  '  > 

/ 

\  .* 

Pamp'hlet  contains  figures  and  char'^s  that  present  a'*-'broad  picture  of  the  * 
loc^ll  labor  market    for  the  Seattle,  Everett- Area  as  prepared  by- the 
Empldynent' Security  Department . *  '  c 

B  185        Teacher  Instructions  for  Administering  the  Preference 'Test  for  Xevels  of 
Career  Training,  Julie  Keathley  amd  Mary  Roe,  1974,  * 

Test  designed  to  measure  the  goals  and  aspiratiofis  of  children  toward 
different  types  6f  occupations.  Primary  level.      ,  ^  * 

^B  1^       OQCupational  Interest  Test.'peggy  Dowd^y  ajid  Rose  JonesT  Carlisle ,  ^ 
)  Arkansas,  1974.     ^.        .  .      ^  '       .  , 

Test  designed  tc  measure  the  occuoation  interests  of'  students  K-4. 

M  187        An  Overview  of  Project  People  of  Peoria;  Career  Educaftion  Program 

for  Children  in  Grades' K-8,  Chester  \J.  'Duggerj  Peoria  School  District  if  150 
#150,  Peoria,  Illinois,  1973.  ^* 

-  *  * 

.       188      The  Northeastern  Colorado  BOCES  Career  Education  Project,  Al  Renzel^pan*, 
Haxtun,  Colorado,  1974*. 

Contains  helpful  ideas  for  the  instructors  in  tFfe  project  schools. 
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Program  Goals  developed  by^ School  District  #2  Richland  County, 
Columbia,  South  Carolina,  1974. 


B  190        Primary  and  intermediate ' Career  Objectives  Test,  Ceres  Project, 
Ceres,  California,  REvised,  1974, 

'TEst  designed  to  evaluate  the ^  elements  of  career  education  objectives 
^  written  for  students. 

G  191        Goals  and  Objectives  forBowling  Green  City  Schools,  Kentucky,  1974, 

Lists  Systenwide  Long  Range  Goals,  Short  Range  Goals  and    Goals  developed 
for-*  each  level.     Also  includes  the  Program  goals  as  established  bv 
^USOE.  .  ^ 
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?/  192        Bulletin  Board  Ideas  ^  ■ 

Folder  contains  many  samples  of  bulletin  boards  that  relate  to  ' 
Career  -Education,     ^  '     ^       .  ^ 

R  1D3"      Role' Playing  Activities.  (See  also  R  105)  , 

\ 

Folder  contains  ideas  for/gole  playing  with 'activities  for  several  / 
disciplines. 

R  194        Games:  Word* Hunt  *  " 

,  ,        A  variety  of  word  puzzles  related  to  careers,  disciplines  and  hobbies, 

R  195        Simulations  Games  for  Career .Education,  Clay  Center,  Kansas 

».  *  ^  • 

^      A  report  on  simulation  games  ^  r'^vides/baekgrcfcand,  materials  and  .- 
suggesl^ns  for  interested  teachers  to  use  to  increase  the  student's 
awarene'ss  of  occupations,         careers  through  games,  role  playj.ng,  and 
simulation  and  ta  help  him/her  gain  a  healthy  attitude  toward  work. 

R  195        Games:  ^Ton-Commercial  \ 

Folder  contains  suggestions  for  constructing  miny  games  to  be  used 
for  teaching  career,  education  ccSncepts.  \  ' 

.  R  197        Miscellaneous  Mini-Activities,  K-6,  Wat.ertown,  South  Dakota 

*flandom  mini  activities  for  all  disciplines  -of  study  related  to 
Career  Education  concpets, 

R  198        Miscellaneous  Mini  Activiteis  for  Grades  K-3 

^  A  wide  variety  of  practical  and  fun  activities  for  students  that 

relate    Career  Education  concepts  to  the  disciplines. 

H  1^9        Miscellaneous  Mini  Activities  for  Grades  ^-5 

Folder  contains  many  activities  relating  disciplines  to  th,e  world 
of  v;ork. 

R  200        Miscellaneous  Mini  Activities  for  Grades  7-9,  VJACOP,  Arizona 

Mini  activities  for  all  disciplines  centered  around  ^concept  / 
of  the  month  format. 

R  201        Miscellaneous  Mini  Activities  for  trades  9-12,  UACOP ,  Arizona 

Practical  mini  activities  for  all  disciplines  centered  around  a 
concept  of  the  month  format .  "  ' 

ft* 

R  202       Miscellaneous  Mini  Activities,  K-12  ' 

Folder  contains  a  variety  of  ideas  that  related  Career  Education  to 
the  disciplines.  ,      '  •  ' 
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H  203       Career  Education  Interdisciplinary  Fdrum  for  Secondary  Educat&rs , 
Laurence,  Kansas ,  1972. 

Summary  of  a  two  day  forum  held  on  Career  Education.  Includes 
speeches,  panel  presentations,  surriculum  development,  evaluation 
forms,  methods  and  techniques  for  utilizing  the  community. 

M  204      ,  Quarterly  Report,    Career  EducationiModel  Program,  Spokane,  Washington. 

This  report  covers  ,the  major  activities,  findings  and  evaluation  of 

the  Spokane  project  from  the  period  October  1,  1972  to  January  31,  1973. 

H  205        Final  Report,  Research  and  Development  Project  in  Career  Education, 
Spokane,  Washington ,  "1973 .     Three  volumes. 

The  final  report  of  the  Spokane  project  as  submitted  to  USOE.     ^  ^ 

M  206       Proposal  for  Exemplary  Program  or  Project  in  Vocational  Education, 
Lincoln  County  Schools    Hamlin ,  West  Virginia,  1970. 

Proposal  for  improvement  ^of  a  Rural  Area  School  Program  with  Expanded 
Vocational  Education  Services  by  Utilizing  Comprehensive  Career 
Orientation  and  Exemplary  Activities.. 

!I  207        Teacher  Resource  Guide  K-6  in  Career  Awareness  and  Attitude  Development,- 
Part  D  Project,  Cheyenne,  Wyoming. 

Model  Career  Education  Project  conducted  by  State  Department  of  Education, 
V/yoming,    at  Chejrenne..     Curriculum  units  not  included  in  this 
document  but  catalogued  and  fil^d  with  the  curriculum  materials. 

n  208        Guidance  in  Occupationar^ife  Development,  Title  III,  ESEA  Grant, 
Okanogan  'County,  Washington. 

A  copy  of  the  proposal  submitted  for  Title  III  funding  -  Project  GOLD, 
July  7,  1971.      The  intent  of  the  proposal  is  to  eistablish  a  model 
rural  developmental  career  guidance  program,  to  increase  the  vocational 
maturity  of  ^tudents  and  to  increase  the  ability  of  students  to 
identify,  uftdersTand  and  interpret  interests,  capabilities  and  values 
as  factors  in  career  choice. 

M  209        Career  Education ,  A  guide  to  the  1972-1973  Pilot  Project,  East 
Providence  School  Department,  Rhode  Island. 

Does  not  contain  curriculum  ifiaterials,  or  units  of  Career  Education. 

M  210  '      Career  Education,  A  Maturing  Concept,  Seconid  Interim  Beport  of  the 

K-12  Project  in  Career  Development  and  Bridging  the  Gap  Between  School 
and  Work,  Waterto^n ,  South  Dakota,  1972. 

M  211       Interim  Repo      of  the  Model  Career  Education  Program,  Part  D, 
i)  Department  of  Education,  Hato  Rey,  Puerto  Rice,  Marc^i ,  1973. 

K  212/  .  Final  Evaluation  Report,  Contoocook  Valley  School  District,  Project 
World  of  W«¥ik,  1971-72,  Peterborough"^,  New  Hampshire. 


.  ■     ■    "    ■  ^'  '      ^  -23-,^  , 

M  213       Career  Exploration,  Division^of  Occupational  Education,  North  Carolina  - 
■     Department  of  Public  Instruction*,  Raleigh,  jNojf-th  Carolina, 

,    '  r ' 

This  report  represents  the  direction  the  Career  Exploration  Program  should 
progress  for  the  State  of  North  Carolina  as  established  by  the  State 

Staff  in  Career  Exploration . 

^,  ■ 

U  2m       Developing  Career  Educ:^it i on  ,  Research  and  Development  Project  in 

Career  Education,  Part  C,  Milford  Public  Schools,  Milford,^ Nebraska ,1973, 
Final  Report.  -      .  '  ,  - 

l\  215        ^'The  Next  Step",  A  comprehensive  Program  in  Occupational  Preparation 
and  Placement,  Second  Year  Interim  Report,  Helena  Public  Schools, 
Helena,  Montana,  October.,  1972.        "  '  \ 

M  216       The  Career  Conscious  Individual  Career  Education  Model,  University  of 
Missouri,  . 

This  model  devised  by  Norman  C.  Gysbers  .and  Earl  J.  Moore  has  four 
basic  interrelated  knowledge, and  skill  domains:  self  knowledge;  knowledge 
of  work  and  leisure  structures,  alternatives,  and  relationships;  career 
planning  knowledge  and  skill;  and  career  preparation  knowledge  and  skill. 

M  217       Career^  Education  Planning  Review,  'Boise  ^Independent  School  Distri>ct ,  A' 
K-12  Career  .Development  Mpdel,  1972.   '  ^ 

M  2-18       Career  Education  Skill  Training  Proposal ,  Research  and  Project 
Development ,  Independent  School  District  of  Boise,  Idaho. 

-  *  •  *  , 

H  219     D  Detroit  Galaxy  Plan  for  Career  Preparation,  Detroit ,  Michigan ,  1968. 

A  model  Career  Education  Program  developed  to  be  used  i^?  all 

Detroit  Public  Schools,  based  on  interaction  between-?  l)Basic  Education, 

2)  Personal- Development  and  3)  Career  Preparation. 

M  220        Quarterly  Report,  Part  D,  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project, 

December  1973  to  March  197H^  Anchorage  Borough  School  District, 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  March  197^. 

M  221       Career  Education .Program,  Huntsville,  Alabama,  1973. 

A  brochure  developed. by  Huntsville  City  Schools  to  explain  the 
Career  Education  Program. 

U  222       Operation  M.A.C. ,  A  Proposal  for  a  Career  Program  in  Building 

Construction,  Grades  7-12,  Eastern  Maricopa  County  School  D5.atricts,  ^ 
(Tempe,  Chandler,  Gilbert,  Apache  Junction),  Arizona. 1973. 

M  223       Project  Career  In  Motit>n,  Department  of  Education,  Division  of  Occupatio- 
nal Education,  Randolph,  Massachusetts ,  1973. 

Project  CAREER  (Computer  Assisted  Research  for  Educational  Relevance) 
is  a  federally-funded  research  and  development  grant  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  a  viable  atlernative  to  the  existing  patterns  of  education. 
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G  224       The  Career  Development  Program,  Departments  of  Counseling  and 

Student  Personnel,  Psychology  and  Distributive  Education,  College  of 
Education,  University  of  Minnesota,  1970...     ^  ' 

Th^^model  Outlines  the  developmental  stages  of  students  and  identifies 
perfomance  tasks  for  these  stapes  for  students  K-12. 

225        Comprehensive  Career  Education  M^el  •  (JSfEt!)'  Development  Project, 
Hackensack,  New  Jersey,  1971. 

V  ■ 

The  CCEM  project  represents  an  attempt  to  reorient  the -goals  and 
^  .  change  the  value  system  of  American  education. by  giving  career 

preparation  its  rightful  place  as  an  essential  ingredient  in 
any  school  curriculum  design.    This  project  was  linked  to  five  other 
school  systems  across  the  country  and  to  CVTE  at  Ohio  State:' 

n  ^25        Career  Education  ,  A  Design  for  Living,  Edmbnds  School  District, 
Lynnwood,  Washington,  1972. 

Project  designed  to  develop  the  role  of  the  Career  Counselor  for 
Grades  K-12to  help  students  develop  meaningful  life  styles  and  provide 
an  education  made  relevant  by  its  reality-oriented  work  project. s 

0  227       A    Compilation  of  Data  Related  to  the  Secondary  Career  Education 

V?orkshop  in  Curriculum  Development ,' Wat  ertovm  Public  Schools,  VJatertovm 
South  Dakota,  1972.  ^  .  ^ 

A  report  on  a  workshop  held  in  WatertVon,  South  Dakota  designed  to 
develop  a  comprehensive  philosophy  for  the  Watertwon  Junior  High  School 
and  to  be^in  to  articulate  the  goals  and  objectives  for  Project ' Expite ,  ' 
a  project  to  revis-ie  curriculum  at  the  Junior  High  Level.  A  ' 

/ 

0  228       An ^Anthology  of  15  Career  Education  Programs ,  Center  for  Occupatioanl 
Education,  Rorth  Carolina  State  University  at  Raleigh,  1973. 

Abstracts  of  15  Career  Education  Projects  located  around  the- country 
that  were  chosen  as  exemplary  programs  on  the  basis  cf  the  follov/ing: 
They  wer^  founded  on  firm  philosophical  bases,  they  were  functioning 
in  the  1972-73  school  year,  they  represent  different  ethnic  backgrounds ^ 
and  they  represent,  rural;,  urban  and  suburban  local  education  agenciesv 

0  229       A  Guide  for  the  Development  and  Installation  of  Occupational  Training 
Programs  and  Services  for  Disadvantaged  and  Handicapjied  Persons, 
State  of  Montana,  1971.  ^  ., 

Publication  describes  a  system  of  aids  to  provide  vocational  education 
programs  for  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  persons  that  is  a  practical 
system. 

0^230       Planning  and  Evaluating  Developmental  Projects  in  Career  Education, 
Minnesota  Research  Coordinating  Unit  for  Vocational  Education,  State 
of  Minnesota.  '  . ' 

Purpose  of  document  is  to  specify  and  discuss. the  responsibilities  of 
project  personnel,  discuss  the  role  and  types  of  evaluation  in 
any  developmental  project  and  describe  the  system  and  instruments 
currently  being  used  to  evaluate  eight  career  education  developitiental 
*  projects. 


■231       General  Industrial  Mechanics  Program,  Plan  and  Outline  for  Secondary 
Level,  Idaho  §tate  Board  for  Vocational 'Education. 1970 

'^'232       Federal  Planning  for    Innovation  in  Career  Education,  Howard  F. 

H]ielm,  HEW/OE,  Florida  Educational  Research  Association,  Tampa, 
Florica,  1973. 

Copy  of  a  speech  given  at-  T^pa,  Florida"  by  Howard  F.  Hjelm,  HEW/OE. 

233        Summary  Report  of  the  Career  Education  Spring  V/orkshops ,  sponsored 

by  The  Career  Education  Component',  Aims  College,  Greeley  /  Colorado ,  1973 

This  document  includes  organization  ofworkshops ,  workshop  content, 
and  finding    and  evaluation. 

23k       The  Development  of  a  RAting  Form  for  Evaluating  Inservice  Education 

Programs,  William  C.  Theimer,  Jr.  University  of  the  Pacific',  Stockton, 
California,  1973. 

Purpose  of  this  study  was  to  produce  a  method  of  rating  proposals 
sul^mitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Professional^  Development  in  the  area 
y^-.of  Inservice  Education. 

235        Arizona-Mesa  Differentiated  STaffing  Project , Proposal ,  Mesa  Public 
Schools,  Mesa  Arizona,  October  1971.  ^ 

This' proposal  deals  with  not  the  total  concept  of  Career  Education  but 
only  that  of  '^self  Awareness'^  Sself  identity*'  and  ^'Appreciation  and 
attitudes." 
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WACOP  Media  Center  End-Of-Year  Report,  FY  73-7U.  Ruth  Catalano, 
Media  C^enter,  June,  1974.  Mesa,  Arizona- 


is  document  reports  the  Media  In-Field  Usage,  Retrieval  Systems , Student  Testing. 
Guests  aiid  workshops  Scheduled,  Out  of  State  Mailings  and  Summary 
and  Conclusions. 

237       Career  Education,  Annual  ReTf)ort ,  FY  73,  Arizona  Department  of  Education 
Submitted  to  .the  Arizona  State  Legislature. 

238 
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Guidelines  for  an  Exploratory  Career  Education  Program,  Grades  7-iq!, 
Springfield  Public  Schools,  Springfield,  QregonyTifl. 

An  attempt  -to  develop  guidelines  that  would  provide  assistance  to 
educators  desiring  to  establish  exploratory  career  education  programs, 
ideas  and  materials « 

Career  Education,  A  Repo^rt  of  the  North  Carolina  Career-  Education  ,Task 
•    Force,  Curriculum/Admini'^.tfration  Series,  North  Carolina  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  1973. 

>p  Goals  and  objectives  for  the-^components :  Learning  to. Live,  Learning  ^ 
to  Learn  and  Learning  to  Make  a  Living,    K-12,  as  developed  by  a 
•twenty-five  member  task  force  of  tfie  State  Education  Agency. 
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G  21+0       Specification  of  Behaviors  Wtiidh  Characterize  Each  Vocatiohal  Development 
Task,  K-12,  University  of  MinneSpta^ 

Objectives  broken  down  by  K-3,  4-6, -Junior  High  dnd  Senior  High  Levels. 

n 

3  241       Career  Education,  A  Handbook  for  Program  Initiation,  Stafd'  Department 
of  Education,    Jackson,  Mississippi,  1972. 

A  Compilation  of  ideas,  goals  and  objectives  and  other  information? 
for  the  purpose  of  helping  classroom  teachers,  counselors,  career 
education'  leaders  and  school-  administrators  implement  Career  Educa'^tion 
in  local  school  districts. 

•G-  242        Career  Extension  Center,  An  Alternative  High  School,  Txeir.plary  Project 
in  Vocational  Education,  Part  D,  Fairbanks  North  Star  Borough  School- 
District,  FAirbanks,  Alaska,  1974. 

Document ^ contains  course' descriptions  and  behavioral  objectives  for 
all  disciplines.  EAch  course  consists  of  80  work  units  (1/2  credit) 
and  has  specif ic  ,^ measurable  behavioral  objectives. 

M  243        Career  Education  District  One  Technical  Institute,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin, 
1973.  • 

Material  represents  specific  aspects  of  the  project  and  its 
^  '       ^  objectives. 

G  244.^^    Career  Awareness  Planning  Guide,  Tri-Citi/es  ARea  Occupational  Education 
Proj-ct,,   Tri-City  Summer- E. P. D. A.  Care/r  Education  Institute,  1972. 

An  Elementary  School  Planning  Guide  contains  a. collection  of  career 
experiences  in  the  form  of  plans  created  as  a  result  of  the  Institute. 

0  245        Let's  Talk  Careers,  Research  and  Development  Project  in  Career  Education, 
Spokane  Public  Schools,  Spokane,  Washington,  1^72. 

A  manual  .developed  to  clearly ' outline  the  process  or  model 
utilized ^by  the  STate  of  Washington's  Research  and  Development 
Project  in  Career  Education  being  conducted  in  the  Spokane  area. 

0  245        Let's  Talk  Careers,  Research  and  Development  Project  in  Career  Education, 
Spokane  Public  Schools,  Spokane,  Washington,  1972. 

condensed  version  of  Career^ducation :  A  Handbook  for  Implementation, 
prepared ^by  Olympus  Research  Corporation  under  a  Grant  from  the  ~ 
U.S.  OFfice  o^f  Education  .and  the  Maryland  State  Board  of  Education. 

M  247        Progress ^ Report ,  Number  3,  Explqre  Career  Awareness  Program,  Sacajawea 
Junior  High  School,  Sppkane  School  District,  Spokane,  VJashinpton,  1973.. 

M  248        Carreer  Exploration,  Program  Operations  Manual,  Rivergate  Career  Education 
Porject,  Oregon  Board  of  Education,  Portland  Public^Schools ,  Portland, 
Oregon,  1974.  '  '  '  -  • 

Purpose  of  the  project  was  to  establish  comprehensive  and  continuous 
emphasis  on  career  exploration  for  all  students,  grade  6-10. 

/ 

« 
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M  2if9        Project  Eva,  Final  Report,  Second  Year,  Highline  School  District, 
Seattle,  Washington,  1972-73. 

Final  report  of 'project  that  develoged  career  awareness  "niulti-resource 
kits  which  emphasized  a, particular  occupational  skill  or  cluster  for 
grade's  K-6. 

M  -250      '  CarrOll  County  Career  Developnient  Project,  Title  III',  Hillsvillfe, 
Virginia,  1973-74-.. 

A  project  designed  to  create  a  model  program  in  career  development 

and  is  the  first  guidance-based  effort  in  Virginia  to  integrate 
career  development  concepts  into  a  school  division's  total  curriculum. 

n  251       Career  Alternative  Model,  XCAM)  Highline  School  District ,  Seattle, 
Washington,  1973-76. 

A  three  year  project  which  enphasis  on  the    leadership  of  school 
counselors  in  career  guidance .  ^ 

n  252       Career  Education  Concepts,  A  year-long  workshop  and  practicum 

'     in  Interdisciplinary  Career  Education,  K-12.  Dale  Shotwell,  North 
Kitsap  School  District,  Poulsbo,  Washington,  1973. 

A  model  for  workshpp  in-service  teacher  training  in  Career  Education. 

M  253       Aspects  of  Career  Exploration  the  ''Oregon  V7ay'^  Oregon  State  Department 
of  Education.  •  / 

A  r^del  program  developed  to  help  teachers  in  the  State  of  Oregon 
initiate  Career  Exploration  phases  in    the  individual  school  districts. 

M  251^       Career  Education  -  Exploration  -  in  Grades  6  through  10,  Rivergate 
Career  Education^ Project ,  Portland,  Oregon,  1973, 

«    A  Title  III  Program  that ^revolves  around  the  Knowledge  of  Self, 
•   the  Knowledge  of  the  World  of  Work  and  Personal  Decision  Making  Skills. 

M  255        Final  Report:  Development  of  the  Nine  Week  Elective  Curriculum  for 
Supportive  Roles  in  Career  Education,  Stayton  High  School,  Stayton, 
Oregon,  1972.  -  < 

M  256        Technology  for  Children  Project,  New  Jersey  Department  of  Education, 
Trenton,  New  Jersey,  1972. 

■  ■ 

This  project  is  a  curriculum  W^ich  aids  elementary  school  teachers  to 
individualize^ the  teaching-learning  situation  by  the  addition  of  many  and 
varied  paraphernalia  from  the  technological  world. 

l\  257       Career  Awareness  Project,  The  Independent  School  District  of  Boisfe  City, 
Boise,  Idaho,  June  1973. 

A  K-6  Career  Awareness  Research  project ,  funded  through  Part  C  funds. 
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l!  2ti8        Teachers  Guide  to  Career  Education,  A  Model  Project,  Ninth  District 
'In  Service  on  Career  Education ,  Cherokee  County  High  School,  Canton, 

Georgia,  1^73. 

■  '  ■ 

*  "  -A  Model  program  developed  by  Debera  Sharpe,  Georgia  Department  of  Education 

for  teacher  in-service  in  Canton,  Georgia. 

M  258  •     Project  Future,  Occupational  Observation  Experiences,  Title  III, 
,    Bremerton  5  V/ashingt<^n, 
»  ••         ■  * 

A  program  in  v;hich  secondary  students  spend  one  or  more  working  shifts  with 
men  and  women  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupations. 
•  >  '  - 

259        An  Exemplary  Comprehensive  Occupational  Orientation  Vocational  Education 
Program  in  the  Tulsa  Public  Schools  in  Cooperation  with  The  STate 
Department  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Edtication,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  197  3. 

A  progr^am  designed  to  help  make  education  at  all  grade  levels  become  more 
career  roi^nted  and  provide  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  at  grades  5  though  12. 

M  260        World  of  Work  Program,  Grades^^K-6  For  Motivation,  Awareness  and  Apprecia- 
tion, Ohip^s  Career  Continiium  Prosram,  Ohio  Department  of -Education ,  1972. 

M  261  "     Career  Education  Incentive  Pilot  Program  -  Model  Cities  -  Tuscon,  Arizona, 
1973* 

A  i^rojegt  that  would  improve  a  number  of  behavior  and  attitude ^  changes  of  ^ 
10  male  stude^s  from  each  of  their  sleected  barrio  (['odel  City)  schools. 

Vi  262        Developmental  S^areer  Guidan^je  Project,  Pima  County,  Arizona,  1973. 

•This  project  emphasises  the  role  of  the  counselor  as  a  consultant  to 
classroom  teachers  ^nd  total  involvement  of  parents  in  a  guidance  program. 

n  263        Career  Education- Project ,  San  Mateo  i^ounty,  San  Mateo,  California.  1973. 

M  264        Interdisciplinary  Career  Education  Program  K-12 .  Exemplary  Vocational 
Project,  North  Kits^  School  District,  Poulsbo ,  Washington,  197U. 

A  program  involving  staff  from  all  three  levels  and  all  administrators 
to  design  interdisciplianry  career  education  through  marine  science 
and  environmental  awareness. 

M  265        Interdisciplinary  Teaming  —  Career  Education  Program,  North  Kitsap 
School  District  Exemplary  Project,  Poulsbo ,  Washington,  1973. 

Project  objective  was  to  train  an  initial  team  of  staff  members  in  develop 
ing  a  pilot  program  in  career  education  and  consisted  of  junior  high 
staff  primarily.  ^ 

M  266        A  Curriculum  Model  and' Strategies  for  Implementation,  Lincoln  County. 
Schools  ,  iKamlin  >  V/est  Virginia,  1971  ^ 

Progr  an*  includes  a  structuring  of  basic  subjects,  around  >the  theme  of 
career  opportunities  and  requirements  in  the  world  of  work  for  students 
in  grades  1  through  12* 
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Vocational  Education,  Involving  ChildrerTln  Vocational  Awareness,  Stewart 
Elementary  School,  Puyallup  Public  Schools,  Washington, 

Program  designed  to  develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work,  and  to  allow 
st^id^ts  firsthand  experience  with  jobs,  workers,  and  the  work  environment 

Quarterly  Report,  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education,  Part  D, 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota,  1970. 

'.  ^ 
A  Statewide  Program  in  Developmental  Vocational  Guidance  (^-12)  and 
Occupational  Pi?eparation  for  the  Changing  World  of  Work. 

i  ; 

Inception  and  Development  of  A  Career  Education  Program,  Exemplary 
Project,  Part  D,  Watertown,  South  Dakota,  l972. 

•^he  project's  primary  functi    .  is  to  'span  the  school-vrork  gap  by 
making  informalfion  on  occupations  an  integral  part  of  the  curriculum. 
Kindergarten  through  high  school. 

Children  Are  R^ady  to  Explore  Employment  Roles,  Henderson  Co.  Career 
Education  J¥ogram,  Henderson,  Kentucky. 

Career  Education  System  for  the  Norton  City  Schools,  K-12 ,  Dilenowisco 
Educational  Cooperative,  Wise,  Virginia,  Exemplary  Project,  Part  D, 
1972. 

The  project  is  designed  around  .the  fifteen  occupational  clusters  with 
awareness^ of  all  clusters  at  the  elementary  level,  exploration  of  the 
clusters  in  grades  7  and. 8  and  further  exploration  and  specialization 
and  job  placement  at  the  secondary  level. 

Synopsis  of  the  Cobb  Couijty  Occupational  and  Career  Development  Program. 
Marietta,  Georgia,  1969. ^  '  '    /  '  ' 

The  project  emphasizes  the  relationship  and  interdependence  of  the 
•  academic  disciplines  to  one  another  and  to  various  work  roles  in  the 
community.  v 

Career  Education  Development  Project,  Kentucky  Vocational  Education 
Region  3,  Western  Kentucky  University,  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky ^  1973. 

A  Summary  of  the  Final  Report  for  the  project. 

Curricular  Innovations  at  the  High. School  Levels  Clay  Center,  Kansas. 

Curriculum  designed  to  change  ,  enrich  and  add  academic  courses  that 

are  more  vocationally-oriented  for  the  average  and  below-average  student. 

Proj^ress  Report  for  the  Northern  New  England  Occupational  Exploration 
Project,  Veipmont  State  Dept.  of  Education,  1972. 

Career  Development  Exemplary  Project , "Career  Education  in  the  Inner 
City' ,  Washington  D.C.  1973. 

Part  D  Project  designed  to  develop  career  education  models  suitable  for 
replication  across  the  nation  and  building -^ipon  the  efforts  of  a  prior 
project i  using  the  basic  model  and  curriculum  developed  therein. 
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11  277        Quarterly  Reprot ,  Ecemplary  Cooperative  Education  Program,  Part  D , 
Canyon  School  District,  Caldwell ,  Idaho ,  1974. 

Project  for  the  development  of  occupational  skills,  work  habits  and 
attitudes. 

M  278       The  Caldwell  Experjience ,  An  Infusionary  Approach  to  Career  Education, 
K-14,  Caldwell  Career  Education  Center,  Lenoir,  North  Ccirolina,  197U. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  program  is  to  systematically  plan,  develop 
and  implement  a  career  education  model  for  all  levels  from  kindergarten 
through  the  second  year  in  the  community  college*  A  comprehensive  model  . 
including  a  sequentially  developed  program  offering  awareness,  explorati6n 
and  preparation. 

M  279       Annual  Report,  Lenawee  Intermediate  School  District,  Vocational  Technical 
Center,  Adrian,  Michigan,  197i|.  • 

The  Lenawee  Vocational-Technical  Center  Placement"  Office  operates  a  county- 
wide  placement  service  which  coordinates  all  work-related  programs  for  all 
high  schools .  .  ' 

M  280        Elementary  Occupational  Information  Program,  Community  Unit  School 
4      District  §  9,  Granite  City,  Illinois,^ 

Phrpose  'of  t^e  project  is  to  recognize  resources  within  the  community, 
and  make  this^'l^Dformation  available  to  school  personnel. 

M  281        Career  Education  Program,  !^cKeesport  Area  School  District,  McKeesport, 
Pennsylvania, 

One  of  four  federally  funded  career  education  programs  in  the  State ^ 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  only  otie  attempting  to  adapt  the  Career  Ed 
concept  to  all  grade  levels. 

G  282        A  Career  Education  Project  for  tj;ie  SomersworthP  School  District, 
Somersworth,  New  Hampshire  ,1974 

List  of  Goals  and  Objectives  for  the  project.^ 

M  283      'Quarterly  Report,  Applied  Research  Project  Report,  Career  Awareness  Proiect 
Pleasant  Hill  Schopl  District,  Pleasant  Hill,  Oregon,  1973. 

284        Career  Education  in  the  Vancouver  Public  Schools    Vancouver ,  V/ashington , 
1973.. 

M  285        Developmental  Career  Guidance  Project,  Pima  County,  Tucson,  Arizona, 
1973. .  ' 

.  '  .  '  "  ^ 

^  Concepts,  Attitudes  and  Activities  for  grades  seven  through  twelve. 

G  286        PCE/K-10  Goals,  Objectives  and  Activities  for  Career  Education, 

Marshall  Attendance  ARea,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland^  Oregon  ,1973 

G  287       Objectives,  V/ACOP,  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Student  objectivts  developed  for  elementary,  junior  high  and  high 
school*. 
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G  288    .    Career  Development ,'.  Developed  by  Clakamus ,  Multanomah  and  V/ashington  . 
Counties,  Oregon  Department  of  Education. 

Goals  'and  objectives  for  the  concept  ''Breparation  for  Making 
Career  Decisions"^. 

G  289       Project  Career  Exploration  Grades  7-10^  PCE,  Portland,  Oregon. 

Component  Goal' Statements ,  Life  Role  Definitions  and  Grade  Level  and 
Project  Goals  for  grades  7  and  8. 

G  290       Pacific  Northwest  Educational  Research  and  Evaluation  Conference,  Sympo- 
sium Proposal,  Portland  Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon,  1973,  ^ 

Sumjnary  of  the  topic  at  the  symposium  entitled^'Toward  a  Comprehensive 
Goal-Based  System  for  Learning,  Evaluation  and  Planning  --  The  Course 
Goal  Project/' 

G  291       Career  Education  Program,  Sonoma  County,^  California,  1973. 

Reproduced  from  a  California  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association  Monograph, 
^'C^reer  Development:  A  California  Model  for  Career  Guidance  Curriculum." 

G'  292       Career  Education:  Middle  and  Junior  High  Schools,  Seattle  School  District, 
Seattle,  Washington,  1970. 

School  Board  Policy,  Adopted  November , '1970  regardipg^Career  Education. 

G  293       Career  Education  Monthly  Monitoring  Report  Format,  Rposevelt  School, 
'Phoenix,  Arizona,  1973; 

G  294  ^    Career  Development,  Watertown,  South  Dakota,  1972.  -  '  ' 

Prime  Goals  of  Career  Education  directed  toward  the  eight  eleme^its 
of  Career  Education    designed  for  students. 

G  295        Career  Development  Uniont  County  Intermediate' Education  District,  La 
Grande Oregon,  ,    '  .  . 

Student  performance  indicator's  .     "    ^  ' 

G  296       Career  Education:  Description  and  Goals,  Division  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Education,  Bureau  of  Adult  Education,  U.S  O.E.  ,  Washington, 
D.C.   ,  1971.  / 

G  297,      Goald  and  Objectives,  Career  Education  in  Arizona,  1972. 

The  broad  goals,  as  well  as  the  general  and  specific  objectives  of 
Career  Education  as  established  "by  the  State^.of  Arizona. 


298       Basic  Learner  Outcomes  for  Career  Education ,  Texas  Education  Agency, 
Austin,  Texas,  1973.  v 

•n  ,  This  publication  reports  the  goals  as  determined  by  a^  survey  of  students  , 
parents,  educators  and  representatives  from  business  and  industry  as  to 
what  Texans  felt  v;ers  the,  basic  components  for  student  development  in 
career  education. 
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G  300 


G  301 


G  302 


^  iJ!^!^^/^'^'''"^  Education,  VJhat -Is  It/  Arizona  Carelr  Educatiori'  Clearinp- 

tiouse,  Arizona  Departfnent  of  Education,  1973.. 

Lists  broad  goals  of  Caree^  Education  for  Learning  to  Live,  Learning  to 
i^earn  and  Learning  to  Make  a  Living.  j  '  , 

At^Indancfi^^f^S'^^^i'  Area  Planning  for  Career.  Education ,  Marshall  Atten 
Attendance  Area ,  .Portland;, Public  Schools ,"- Oregon ,  1973.       ,  ' 

goa?r:S"ob3l??e:s\ifSd!  Marshall  Attendance  Area^wit^; 

'pnlU  i.TvK^^'^^^'^^tl''^  ^'^^^  Planning  for  Career.  Education ,  1973-V'+,  " 
Portland  Public  Schdols ,  1973.  '      •  '  . 

Booklet  designed  to  be,  utilized  'by  Portland ^Public  Schools  for  short 
'^i^n?^^^^;"^^^^^-     I^ists  the  career 

L\^^:L':'Ris;vi^pL"Lf°^  '^^^^^         ^^^^^^^  '^'^'^ 

This  paper  shows  the  transition  from  kindergarten  -into  the  Marketing 
and  Distribution  area  at  grade  7.    Lists  objectives  and  curriculum 
patterns  for  exploratory  distributive  education  fo?  gJader7-9?  • 

M  303     ^  Career  Education  -  Citizenship  Preparation,  Ohio  County  Schools    1972 . 

Project  designed  as  part  of  an  effort  to  see  if  Career  Education  could 
be  planned  and  implemented  on  a  regional  basis.  "  .  v 

0  304        Career  Education,  A  Position  Statement  endorsed  by  National  Association 
of  State  Directors  of  Vocfational  Education,  WACOP,  Glendale ,  Arizona, 

P  305       A  PrbceduraJ.  Model  for  Upgrading  Career  Guidance  Programs  ,' WACOP  Glen^ 
dale,  Arizona,  1972.  «        >  ,  cm 

Extracted  from  the  American  Vocational  Journal,  1972. 

Learning  Characteristics  of  Different  Age  Groups,  WACOP  Seminar,  # 
Glendate,  Arizona.  ■  > 

People  in  Products  and  Services,  Career  Awareness  Program  K-6 ,  Portland 
Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon,  1971. 

Contains  goals,  objectives  and  activities    to  be  used  with  Idea  Book. 

Job  Opportunities  and  Youth,  An  Exemplary  Project  in  Vocational  Education 
rarkrose  Public  Schools,  Portland,  Oregon,  1972.  caxionai  Lducation , 

Consists  of  imformation  on  Wages,  Earnings  and  Family  Incomes  for  Itudent 

Seattle's  Concentration  on  Careers,  Seattle,  Washington. 

fjTlVf^^''l,^,^'^^''  Education,  by  Hr's .  Hedrich,  Publications  Specialist 
,   for  Seattle  Public  Schools. 
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A  Report  on  the  New  Jersey  Odcupational  Research  Development  Resource 
Center,  Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

The  purpose ^ of  the  center  is  to  meet  the  information  needs  of  researchers 
and  educators  in  the  State.  *  - 

0  311       Career  Development  Education  -  Kindergarten  through  Post-Seopndary  and 
Adult  Levels,  Office  of ^ Instructional  .Services ,  Georgia  Department  of 
Education.  ^  " 

RAtionale  for.  Career  Education. 

?)  312        Superintendent's  Guide  to  Career  Development ,  Deorcria  Department  of 
Education,  Macon,  Georgia  ,  1972, 

Paper  developed  at  the  Governor's  Special  Conference  on  Career  Develop- 
ment, October  11-12,  1972.  ' 

0  313        Positions  Paper  on  Career  Education,  National  Association  of  State 

Directors  of- Vocational  Education,  Adopted  at  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  Sept. 
*  7  ^  ^»  ^  7  ^»  9 

0  314        A  Description  of  the  Guidance  Center  -  Rincon  High  Schook,  Pina  County,  . 
/Arizona.    ,  ' 

0  315        The  Tutorial  Program,  Ramapo  College  of  New  Jersey,  197^1, 

This  document  tives  the  goals,  the  structure  and  the  roles  of  the  tutor 
and  the  students  in  this  program. 

0  316        Guidelines  for  Career  Exploration  in  the  Middle  School,  Seattle  Public' 
Schools,  Seattle,  ;7ashington,  1971. 

Part  of  a  handbook  developed  for* department  personnel. 

0  317        Occupational  A^Jareness  :^obile  Learning  Center,  Yakima  Public  Schools, 
Yakima,  Washington. 

^  List^of  materials  and  the  equipment  utilized  in  the  mobile  unit. 

0  318      'Career  Awareness  Programs  in  the  State  of  Washington  K-IU,  Olympia, 
V/ashington. 

0  319        A  Report  on  a  Carecir  Education  Project,  "D.O.T.)  Spokane  Career  Education 
Pro3ect,  1973. 

A  program  for  introducing  the  elementary  teacher  to  the  use  of  the  DOT 

0  320        Outline  for  Career  Education  Speaker's  Series,  Florida  Technological 
University,  1973. 

0  321        The  V/onderful  VJorid  of  Careers,  Mesa,'  Arizona. 

This  publication  is  the  official  one-  of  the  Mesa  Public  Schools  in 
conjunction  with  the  Center  for  Career  Development .     An  overview  of 
iihe  Career  Educat-ion  Program. 
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PREFACE 


"ne  career  education  curriculum  prcsente'l  herein  is  the  result       a  - 
ject  undertaken  by  the  Bureau  of  Vocational  Education  to  develop  a  course^o^ 
study  to  aid  in  the  vocational  development  of  adiudicated  youth  in  Penn$ylva^^ 
Presently,  this  course  is  being  implemented  with  young  men  aqes.H-n  at 
Raccoon  Youth  Forestry  Camp  where  the  proqram  wa  ^  level  oped  to  center  around 
their  needs  and  concerns.  : 

In  no  way  i^^  this  curriculum  intended  as  a  final  and  conclusive  answer 
to  career  development.    Rather,  it  is  part  of  a  more  total  vocational  program. 
It  is  likely  that  revision  and  expansion  will  be  necessary  to  meet  new 
developments  in  the  career  area  and  the  changing  needs  of  those  it  is  intended 
to  serve. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  course  outline  may  be  useful  to  co~ordinators , 
teachers,  and  counselors  in  their  attempts  to  initiate  new  career  programs  . 
and/or  to  carry  out  existing  programs.    Educators  may  review  the  outline 
content  selecting  out  any' part  which  may  be  applicable  to  their  clientele- 
and  their  program. 

I  wishno  thank  Mrs,  Kathy  Dzubak,  counseling  co-brdinator ,  Hopewell 
Area  Schools,  and  Hr.  Jon  Gardner,  Counselor,  Placement/ Career  Resources 
Center,  Harrisburg  Area  Community  pollege  for  the  time  and  ideas  they  shared. 


Carol  A,  Griffiths 
Vocational  Counselor 
Raccoon  Youth  Forestry  Camp 
Hookstown,  Pennsylvania  15050. 
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CAREER  RESOURCE  CENTER  ORIENTATION 
iASIC  ASv.JHf'TIONS       '  ^  «  ^ 

1.    That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  display  a  need  for  career  awareness. 

That  all  students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  identify  their  vocational 
interests  and  to  pursue  the  identification  of  career  opportunities  utilizinn 
those  interests. 

V    That  a  career  resource  center  will  provide  students  with  relevant  occunational 
information. 

That  a  formal  orientation  to  the  Career  Resource  Center  will  insure*  its  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  in  helpinq  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  in  their  exploration 
of  the  world  of  work.  1 


/JALS 

To  help  the  Youth  Forester  to  recognize  a  need  for  vocational  exploration  and 
vocational  planning, 

\    To  acquaint  the  Youth  Forestry  Camp  student  with  the  services'" and  programs 
offered  in  the  Career  Resource  Center. 

To  help  the  student  learn  the  proper  operating  procedure  lo  be  followed  in 
using  the  equipment  ami  materials  of  the  career  Resource  Center. 

^.    To  develop  the  students'  ability  to  use  the  Career  Resource  Center  to  such  a 
degree  that  he  may  explore  career  opportunities  in  the  Center,  effectively, 
on  his  own. 

3.    To  familiarize  the  Youth  Forestry  Camp  student  with  standards  of  conduct  to 
be  adhered  to  in  the  Career  Resource  Center. 


BEHAVIORAL ^OBJECTIVES 

^    Students  will  be  able  to  express  the  advantages  to  career  planning  and  career 
exploration. 

^.    Youth  Foresters  will  be  able  to  identify  different  resource  materials  within 
the  Career  Resource  Center  and  describe  their  use  in  career  exploration. 

1.    Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  an  ability  to  use 
the  resources  and  equipiient  in  the  Career  Resource  Center. 

4     Youth  Foresters  will  be  able  to  verbalize  rules  of  conduct  to  be  adhered  to 
while  in  the  Career  Resource  Center. 


"nis  unit  draws  to  the  students  attention  the  importance  of  vocational  nlanninn 
I)  his  future  and  Introduces  him  to  the  services  provided  by  the  Career  Resource 
■enter.    It  familiarizes  the  Youth  Forester  with  the  career  materials  and  tho 
equipment  and  its  operation  that  he  miqht  explore  the  world  of  work  indanendcently 

A.  Introduction  to  Center  . 

1.  Overview  of  need,  for  vocational  planning. 

2.  Purpose  of  Career  Resource  Center 

3.  Services  of  the  Career  Resource  Center. 

a.  Testing  ^ 

b.  Information 

c.  Counselinq 

d.  Job  placement 

e.  Experiential 

B.  Materials  and  Equipment 

1 .  Wri tten  materials 

a.  Function 

b.  Usa.qe 

2.  Audio-visual,  materials 

a.  Function  . 

b.  Usage 

3.  Experiential  inaterials, 

a.  Function 

* 

b.  ,  Usage 

C.  Rights  and  Responsibilities 
1 .  Student 

4 

a.  Relatinq  to  scheduling  of  Career  Resource  Center  services 

b.  Relatinq  to  conduct. 

c.  Relating  to  improved  and  expanded  services. 
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a.    Pelatinq  to  pna^idina  of  Career  Resource  'ente^  Services. 
Relatina  to  discipline.  "        •  i 

.  c.    Relatinq  to  expanded  and  improved  services.  ^ 
jGGESTED  TEACHING  PROCEDURE  ^ 

A.  Initiatory  Activities 
1  .  Overview 

a.    Explanation  by  counselor  of  orientation. 

B.  Developmental  Activitiev         '  , 

1.  Introduction  to  Center 

a.  Explanation  of  purpose  of  and  services  provided  by  the  Career 
Resource  Center^  .  \ 

b.  Film,  What  You  Need  To  Know  Before  Goinn  To  Work,  Part  1.  . 

c.  Discussion  on  the  need  for  vocational  r>lannino  and  how  tp  cfo  about 
developing  a  vocational  plan. 

2.  Overview  of  career  resources 
a.    Personal  assessment  resources. 

1.  Explanation  of  various  methods  for  assessment  in  the  Career 
Resource  Center. 

2.  Demonstration  exercise  In  use<of  the  Occupational  View  Deck, 
b^    Generail  career  exploration  to  specific  career  exploration. 

1.  Introduction  to  the  audio-visual  resources.* 

2.  Demonstration  by  students  of  proper  equiprrtent  usaqe. 
.   3.    Explanation  of  use  of  career  files.  .  ^ 

4.  Exercise  In  usinq  career  files. 

5.  Introduction  to  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles  as  a  source 
of  information. 

6.  Explanation  on  use  of  Reader  and  PENNsoripts. 

7.  ExercliTe'ln  use  of  PENNscrlpts  and  Reader. 

8.  Introduction  to  Job  experience  kits. 
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Job-school  placement  resources 

c 

1.  Restatement  of  PENNscript  as  a  resource. 

2.  Explanation  and  exercise  in  use  of  the  Industrial  DVectory 

3.  Introduction  to  infonriation  found  in  school  and  trainina  •* 
catalogs  and  career  files. 

4.  Statement  on  newspaper  selection  'n  the  Center. 
3.    Rights  and  responsibilities 

a.  Explanation  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  Center's  sta^f. 

b.  Explanation  on  the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  students.. 

c.  Discussion  on  the  rlghts^.and  responsibilities  and  on  possible 
input  procedures  by  student  and  counselor  for  improved  add  ex- 
panded services . 

Culminating  Activities 

1.    Overview  ^ 

A.    Exercise  on  utilizing  career  materials  in  a  career  search. 
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SELF  AWARENESS  F.XPERIFNEl 


BASIC  ASSWTIONS 


That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  display  a  need  for  self  awareness  experiences 

That  Youth  Foresters  should  have  the  opportunity  to  discover  and  identify  their 
values,  abilities,  and  interests. 

That  a  unit  in  self  awareness,  provi des  the  Youth  ^^orestrv  Camp  ^udent  with  the 
opportunity  to  better  understand  himself. 

That  an-  understanding  of  self  is  a  requirement  for  effective  vocational  decision- 
making. 


-  y' 
1\ 


That  self  awarenesses  a  part  of  life  development  and  1  i fe  development  and 


vocational  development  cai^fiot  be  separated. 
That  vocational  maturity  Is  a  developmental  process* 

GOALS'  ■ 

I 

1.  To  help  students  to  gain  an  understandlna  of  why  people  work.  \ 

^  ♦  ! 

2.  To  help  students  Identify  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,  thereby  realizing 
more  realistic  poals. 

3.  To  make  students  more  aware  of  their  Interests  and  values  and  how  these  relate 
to  vocatlofjal  dec1sl0f)Hnak1ng. 

« 

4.  To  help  students  see  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  earning  a  high  school 
diploma. 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

1,  Students  will  be  able  to  compile  a  list  of  reasons  why  people  work. 

2,  Students  will  be  able  to  idtntify  six  broad  areas  of  related  occupations 
and  to  identify  six  broad  types  of  personality. 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  Identify  their  personal  inte^j^sts,  abilities,  and 
values  and  will  be  able  to  identify  their  origin  attlJ  some  mode  of  their 
expression.  ^ 

4.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  their  .strengths  and  weaknesses. 

Students  will  be  able  to  compile  a  list  of  reasons  why  a  high  school  diploma 
is  a  desirable  goal . 
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Tnis  unit  ii  not  intended  as  an  informational  -imoartinn  unit  but  rather  as  a 
pxperi^enrr^ach  student  may  have  to  discover  thinns  about  hireelf  which  arp 
^>'Dortant  to  cat:^er  diecision-making  and  to  relate  this  new  understandi no  to 
s  imrnediate  w^rld  and  to  his  future. 


A.  Analysis  of  Why  People  Work 
1  .  Matenahl_r£w§^ 

2.    Intrinsic  rewards  ;  ^ 

B.  ^-Personality  and  Occupational  Classification 


1  .■ 

Real j  Stic 

2. 

Investigative 

3. 

Artistic 

4. 

Enterprising 

5. 

Social 

6. 

Conventional 

C.  Individual  Interest  Inventory 

1 .  Fields  of  Interest 

2.  Types  of  Interest 

I 

*  3.    Levels  of  Interest 

4.    Relation  of  Interests  , to  possible  careers 

D.  Value  and  Attitude  Clarification 

1.  Identification  Of  values 

2.  Value  hierarchy  ^ 

t 

•  3.    Needs  assessment  , 

4.    Relation  of  Values  arid  needs  to  the  work  experience. 

E.  Personality  Tr«U  Assessmbnt 

1.  Self-examination    /  : 

2.  Situation  evaluation 

3.  Relation  of  traits  to- the  »Kork  experience 
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f .    Mr  1  i  ty  Assessment  '  " 

1.  Self  examination  .       *  * 

2.  Situation  evaluation 

G.    Diploma  as  a  Desirable  Goal 

1.  Number  of  workers  today  ^  ^ 

2.  Increased  technology  ' 

3.  Ability  to  see  a  jbb  through 
SUGGESTED  TEACHING-  PROCEDURE 

^A.    Initiatory  Activities 

1.    Overview  ^  * 

a.    Explanation  of  unit  objectives 
r   b..   Tape  exercise.  Ten  Yea«  After. 

c.  Exercise,  Fantasy  Trip  or  Ladder  of  Success,  and  discussion. 

d.  Tape  exercise,  Work  as  a  Lifestyle 

e.  Exercise,  Analyzing  Your  Happiness  Goals,  and  discussion 
B.    Developing  Activities 

1 .  ^hy  work? 

a.  Film,  Why  Work  at  All?  and  discussion. 

b.  Exercise,  Deciding  Why  Work  Is  Important 

%| 

c.  Expression  of  personal  advantages  to  work. 

2.  Occupational  and  persorAl  by  classification 

a.    Film,  Choosing  Your  Career  and  foliow-up  discussion. 

3.  Interest  Inventory  " 

a.  Explanation  of  the  role  of  Interest  In  choosing  a  career. 

b.  Exercise,  Things  I  like  to  Do,  and  discussion. 

c.  Assessment  of  student  Interests  and  Interpretation  and  discussion 
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^.    Value  'ind  needs  identification 

'a.    Explanation* of  role  of  values  and  needs^in  vocational  decision- 
making. 

b.  Discussion  of  values. 

c.  Exercise  In  .identifying  personal  values  and  discussi  »m. 

d.  Exercise,  Value  Appraisal  Scale  and  interpretation. 

5.  Personality  trait  identification 

•a.    Tape  exercise  on  personal  traits. 

b.  Personal  trait  evaluation  - 

c.  Evaluation  by  others.^ 

d.  Comparison  discussion'  of  results. 

6.  Ability  assessment 

a.  Explanation  of  ab'f'lities 

b.  Exercise  to  identify  student  atjilities  and  follow-up  discussion. 

7.  Need  for  educational  achievement  ^ 

a.  Explanation  of  educational  limitation  on  job  choice. 

b.  Reading,  Why  Stay  In  School,  discussion. 

*  c.    Film,  Dropping  Out:    Road  to  Nowhere,  follow-up. discussion. 

d.    Film,  Are  you  Ready  for  A  Job  or  film.  Career  Direction:  High 
School  As  a  Tryout,  discussion  •  ^ 

Culminating  Activities 

1 .    Overview  '  - .  . 

a.    Discussion  to  evaluate  students  self  awareness  and  his  ability 
to  relate  those  areas  to  career  decision-making. 
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;       '  CAREER  EXPLORATION 

ft  ' 

jjASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  •  ' 

1.  That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  display  a  limited  knowledqe  of  vocational  . 
opportunities. 

2.  That  aU  students  should  be  exposed  to  a  broad  base  of  relevant  career  infor- 
mation. 

.    That  a  unit  on  career  infomw^ion  and  exploration  affords  the  Youth  Forestry 
Camp. student  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a  basic  knowledge  about  many  career 
.areas.  •  • 

»  * 

1.    That  career  exploration  and  identification  is  a  developmental  process. 

That  students  having  a  broad  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  are  better 
qualified  to  sqt  real i stic  goal s  in  line  with  their  interests,  abiimes,  and 
values. 

That  a  unit  on  career  exploration -will  identify  relationships  within  the  work 
world.  -  ' 

That  acquiring  a  total  conceptual  view  of  the  work  world  enables  a  Youth 
Forestry  Camp  student  to  better  unders.tand  his  role  within  that  structure  and 
that  helps  to  develop  in  hi%a  positive  work  attitude. 

That  career  exploration  is  a  part  of  vocational  maturity  and  vocational 
development  and  this  is  inseparable  from  whole  life  development. 

30ALS         "  ■     ,       .  .  ' 

1.    To  aid  the  student  in  learning  how  to  research  career  information. 

\    To 'make  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  aware  of  the  part  career  exploration 
plays  in  vocational  decision-making. 

3.    Ta\id  the  Youth  Forester  in  defining  himself  in  terms  of  his  roles  within 
the  work  world. 

\.    To  help  the  student  develop  realUtic  perceptions  of  the  opportunities  avail- 
able to  him  in  the  work  world,  tf>eir  relationships  to  him  and  to  each  other. 

To  aid  the  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students'  understanding  of  the  economic 
situation  as  it  is  today  and  possible  future  developments  that  could  occur  and 
the  situation's  effect  upon  him. 

r,.    To  help  the  student  become  aware  of  the  career  demands  and  opportunities  of 
several  possible  careers.        '  .  •  ' 

'     To  aid  the  Youth  Forester's  understanding  of  available  types  of  and  means  to 
post-high  school  education/training  as  they  relate -to  a  career. 


BhHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

]j    Student  will  be  able  to  identify  and  to  distinquish  one  occupation  from, 
another  and  to  identify  relationships- betvyeen  occupations. 

2.  Student  will  be  able  to  list  qualifications  required  of  selected  occupations. 

3.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  different  types  of  job  traininq  and  .to  discuss 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each. 

4.  Students  will  be  able  to  express  what  may  be  trends  in  different  occupational 
areas. 

Students^wil 1  be  able  to  Identify  the  relatiogships  within  the  work  force 

and  will  describe  the  economic  situation  within  the  United  States  today. 

ONTENT  OF  COURSE 

A.  Analysis  of  Occupations 

1 .  Val ue  priorities 

2.  Job  tasks 

\      3.  Relationship  to  data,  people,  -things 

4.  Abilities  and  aptitudes 

5.  Personal  qualities 

6.  Education  and  training  .  ' 

7.  Salaries  and  benefits 

B.  Job  Qualifications^ 

1 .  Education  •"•N^ 

2.  Experience 

3.  Physical 

4.  Health 

5.  Working  conditions 

6.  Travel 

7.  Work  periods 


,    •  -IV 

C.  'v;i'^s       Liucation  and  Training 

1 .  Education 

a.  No  school 

b.  Elementary  school 

c.  Hi^h  school 

d.  Vocational  school 

e.  College  ' 

1 .  Community 

2.  2-year 

3.  4-year 

4.  Post-graduate 

2.  Training 

a.  Apprenticeship  r 

b.  On-the-Job^ 

D.  Trends  In  the  Work  World 

1 .  Demand  for  wrkers  / 

2.  Supply  of  goods. 

E.  Relationships  In  the  Work  World 

1.  Pnoducer-retaller-fonsumer 

2.  Inflation  -  recession 

3.  ldborr:.JiiAiMrgement 

4.  employer  r  Mployee 
SUGGESTED  TEACHING  PROCEDURE 

A.    Initiatory  Activities^ 
•    1 .  Overview 

a.  ^  Explanation  of  unit  objectives. 

b.  D1 
on 

c.  Tape  exerclsct  Researching  Careers  .and  discussion 


scusslon  to  Identify  Important  factors  to  consider  when  identifying 
one  occupation  from  another. 
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.>f'yelopnyental  Activities 

'     Analyzing  occupations      ,  '  ^ 

a.  Career  puzzle  exercises 

b.  Career  free  inventory  . 

c.  Career  searches  exercise      ^  ^  ^ 

d.  Career  interview  exercises 

e.  field  trip  on  career  opportunities. 
2.    Education  and  training 

a.  Film,  On  the  Job:  4  Trainees 

b.  Discussion  on  different  types  of  training 

c.  Tape  exercise/Training  Opportunities 

d.  Exercise  on  researching  training  programs  and  original  ex- 
pression of  Information. 

^3.    Trends  and  relationships  In  worj^world. 

a.*  Discussion  of  economic  situation. 

^ — .b.    Exercise,  researching  trend  of  a  chosen  occupation. 

f       c.    Film,  What  We  Have  or  How  We  Got  What  We  Have,  and  follow-up 
discussion. 

>  • 

d.  Original  art  defining  Inter-relatjonshlps  In  the  work  world. 

e.  Exercise  In  understanding  the  economic  picture  as  described 
through  the  media.  ^  \ 

Culminating  Activities 

1.  Review 

a.    Discussion  on  the  Importance  of  career  exploration  to  a  future 
worker. 
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JOB  SEARCH  SKILLS 

^lAS'IC  ASSUMPTIONS 

].    That  proficiency  in  the  basic  job  search  skills  is  an  essential  factor  in  the 
successful  pursuance  of  employment. 

That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  display  a  need  ^or  job  seekinn  skills 
training. 

3     That  all  students  should  have  the  opportunity  to  acquire  these  necessary 
Job  search  skills. 

1.    That 'assisting  a  person  in  developing  these  skills  necessary  for  entrance 
into  the  world  of  work  1s  a  responsibility  of  an  e^^ective  career  education 
program. 

That  these  skills  may  be  effectively  acquired  through  par*cicination  in  a  unit 
on  job  search  skills. 

■    That  mastery  of  job  search  skills  is  one  facet  in  the  developmental  Process 
of  vocational  maturity. 


^.('AILS 

1  To  prepare  the  Youth  Forestry  Camp  student  for  successful  entrance  into  the 
world  of  the  employed. 

2  To  assist  the  student  in  acquiring  skill  in  the  preparation  of  application 
forms  and  letters. 

3  To  help  the  student  learn  appropriate  behavior  for  job  interviews. 

4  To  familiarize  the  Youth  Forester  with  the  various  sources  of  job  announcements 
and  to  develop  his  proficiency  in  utilizing  them^.. 

5  To  aid  the  student  in  his  preparation  of  a  resume. 

To  develop  the  stiident^s  understanding  of  the  importance  of  learning  and 
practicing  effective  job  search  skills. 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

I.    The  student  will  be  able  to  11st  sources  of  job  announcements. 

\    The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  how  to  utilize  job  announcements  services. 

.    The  student  will  be  able  to  correctly  construct  a  letter  of  application  and  a 
letter  of  inquiry; 

•     Students  will  be  able  to  correctly  fill  out  several  training  or  employment 
applications. 
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j     StudPnts  win  be  able  to  correctly  construct  a  resunie. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  list  activities  to  be  completed  prior  to  a  job 
interview. 

7.    Students  will  be  able  to  list  several  important  factors  to  be  considered  during 
a  job  interview. 

R,    The  students  will  be  able  to  identify  several  activities  to  be  completed 
following  a  job  interview. 

0)NTENT  OF  COURSE  ^  .  ' 

A.  Identification  of  Job  Announcement  Sources 
1 .    Newspaper  or  journal  want-ads 

Z.    School  placement  office  ' 

3.  Civil  service  office 

4.  Employment  service 

a.  Public 

b.  Private 

5.  Other  goverment  agencies 

6.  Family  members  or  friends 

7.  Phone  book 

8.  Radio  &  television 

B.  Methods  oV  Contracting  Employer 
1  .  Letter 

/  2 .  ■  Phone 

3.  Visit 

C.  Letter  Writing  Skills 

1.    Letters  of  application  and  Inquiry 

a.  Purpose 

b.  Appropriateness 

c.  Form 
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U,    ^»isume  Writing  Skills 

1.  Purpose 

2,  Form 

a.  Personal  data 

b.  Experience 

c.  Education 

d.  References 

E,  Job  or  Training  Application  Forms 

F.  Job  Interviews 

1 .  Before  interview 

*a.    Personal  hygiene 

b.  Applications 

c.  Research  the  company 

d.  Prepare  questions 

2.  During  the  interviews 

a.  Arrive  on  time 

b.  Introductions  and  purpose 

c.  Handling  the4if(terview 

1.  Interviewer  generally  leads 

2.  Answering  questions 

3.  Politeness 

4.  Asking  questions 

5.  Length  of  interview 

6.  Ending  the  interview 

3.  After  the  interview 
a.  Follow-up 

1 .  Phone 

2.  tetter 
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'..  GGESTHD  TEACHING  PROCEDURE 

-  .  .  ~   ^ 

A.  Initiatory  Activities 
I.  Overview 

a.  Explanation  of  units  objectives 

b.  Film,  What  You  Should  Know  Before  Go  in  i  To  Work,  Pt.  Tl 

c.  Discussion  on  importance  of  learning  the  skills  and  techniques 
of  the  job  saarch. 

d.  Film,  Your  Job:    Applying  for  It. 

B.  Developmental  Activities 

1.  -Identifying  job  announcement  sources 

a.  Exercise,  identifying  different  job  announcement  sources, 
discussion. 

b.  Film,  Job  Hunting  Where  to  Begin 

c.  Exercise,  Identifying  job  announcement  sources  to  be  utilized  at 
J  the  YFC. 

2.  Utilization  of  job  announcement  sources 

a.  Exercise,  Help  Wanted  Language  Cards 

b.  Exercises,  Reading  the  Want  Ads,  Apply  In  Person,  The  Private 
Empl oyment  Agency . 

c.  Exercise  In  designing  a  help  wanted  and  situation  wanted  ad. 

d.  Discussion,  ways  to  answer  a  want  ad. 

e.  Role  play  answering  a  want  ad. 

f.  Exercise,  using  the  phonebook  as  a  source  in  the  job  search. 

3.  Methods  of  Inquiry 

a.  Discussion^  methods  of  Inquijry 

b.  Film,  Engl^^h  On  the  Job:    Speaking  and  Listening  Skills,  discussion 

c.  Tape  exercise,  phone  Inquiries,  discussion.  ^ 

d.  Role  play  Inquiries. 
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4     Letter  writing  skills 

a.    Tape  exercise,  Letter  Writing  Skills 

b'.    Discussion,  comparison  of  letters  of  inquiry  and  appl  ication-' 
What  they  reveal  to  the  employer. 

c.    Exercise,  writing  letters  of  application  or  inquiry. 

5.  Resume  writing  .  . 

a.  Explanation  of  resume  audits  purpose  and  parts;  discussion. 

# 

b.  Tape  exercise,  Resume  Writing 

c.  Comparisons  of  resumes 

d.  Exercise,  writing  a  resume  ^ 

6.  Job/training  applications 

a.  Explan§[^tTon  of  purpose  of  an  application  and  parts,  discussion 

b.  Exercise,  pocket  data  cards 

c.  Exercise,  sample  applications  to  compare. 

d.  Exercise  in  filling  out  and  filing  applications 

7.  Job  Interviews 

a.  Role  play  arranging  and  participating  in  interviews. 

b.  Films,  Applying  for  A  Job  and  Four  Job  Interviews,  discussion 
on  parts  of  the  interview 

,  ^-  ' 

c.  Exercise,  discussion,  important  things  to  remember  concerning 
the  job  interview. 

d.  Tape  exercise.  Why  You  Weren't  Hired 
6.    Discussion,  why  people  aren't  hired 

f.  Activity,  Choosing  An  Applicant 

g.  Exercise,  questions  to  ask  and  be  asked  at  an  interview 

h.  Tape  exercise,  Interviews 

i.  Role  Play  Interviews  *      •  , 

j.    Discussion,  follow-up  techniques  after  the  interview.  Interview 
Record  Analysis 
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C.    (jlminatinq  Activities  ^ 
1 .  Review 

a.    Discussion  evaluating  students  learning  and  the  units  success. 
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DECISION  MAKING 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS 

  ■         \  - 

1.  That  wise,  well-considered  decision-making  is  a  learned  process. 

2.  That  skillful  decision-making  can  be  learned  through  examination  and  recognition 
of  personal  values;  imparting  the  knowledge  and  use  of  adequate,  relevant  in- 
formation; and  sharing  the  knowledge    and  use  of  an  effective  strategy  for 
converting  this  information  Into  action.  | 

That  becoming  aware  of  the  decision-making  process  and  practicing  effective 
decision-makfng  is  a  vitally  important  part  of  vocational  and  personal  develop- 
ment. 

That  vocational  development  cannot  be  separated  from  personal  growth  and 
development.    ^  * 

That  the  skillful  decision-maker  has  more  personal  freedom  and  control  over 
his  l.ife^nd  can  maximize  his.  satisfaction  with  his  life. 

That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  demonstrate  a  need  for  counseling  in 
the  declsion-making  process. 


7. 


That  students  should  be  offered  the  opportunity  to  acquire  the  skills  and 
insights  necessary  for  effective  decision-making. 


8. 


That  a  unit  on  decision-making  will  provide  Youth  Foresters  with  the  opportunity 
GOALS 


to  master  effective  decision-making  skills 


2, 
3. 
4. 

•3. 


7 


To  enhance  the  students'  knowledge  of  themselves, 
to  assist  students  in  their  efforts  to  clearly |[1  dent Ify  their  personal  values. 
To  have  students  clearly  identify  their  decisions. 

To  develop  the  student's  skill  In  seeking  out  and  Ijlentifying  alternatives. 

To  enhance  the  student's  ability  to  evaluate  Information  relating  to  his  \ 
decision-making  alternatives.  ^ 

To  aid  students'  learning  of  wise,  well -cobs Idered,  decision-making  fe\the 
extent  that  they  may  state  that  they  feel  more  confident  In  their  ability, 
to  make  effective,  satisfying  decisions.  ^ 

To.  nave  students  develop  to  the  extent  thaf  they  accept  Vesponslbillty  for 
thevresults  of  their  decisions. 
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B£  AVTQRAL  OBJECTIVES 

1.  Students  will  be  able  to  Identify  at  least  threee  personal  ila>ues. 

2.  Students  will  be  able  to  state  a  clear  objective  for  each  of  the  identified 
personal  values. 
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.    Students  will  be  able  to  describe  the  role  of  values  in  a  given  decision- 
makinq  situation. 

'1.    Students  will  be  able  to  list  the  four  kinds  of  information  required  for 
,  effective  decision-making. 

^  5.    Students  Will  be  able  to  list  available  alternatives,  qiven  a  situation 
that  requires  a  decision,  list  and  rank  the  sources  of  information  and 
complete  the  decision-making  process. 

6.    Students  will  be  able  to  list  and  describe  the  four  different  decision- 
.  makinq  strategies. 

7/  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  certain  decision-makipg  strategies  in 
..qiven  situations. 

8.    Students  will  be  able  to  state  the  relationship  between  risk-taking,  values, 
and  strategy  in  a  hypothetical  situation. 

■  CONTENT 'OF  COURSE 

A.  Element?  of  Decision-making  Process 
>  1 .  Values 

2.  Information 

3.  Strategy 

B.  Values 

1.  Importance  of  values 

2.  -;^Def1n1  tion  of  values 

3.  •  Types  of  vilues 

^.  persons! 
b.  group 

4.  Recognition  of  values  ^ 

5.  Clarification  of  values 
Conversion  of  wlim  to  objectives, 

C.  Information  ' 

1.  Possible  alternatives 

2.  Possible  outcomes  or  consequencies 

3.  Probability  of  outcomes 
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■5.    Desirability  of  outcomes,  personal  preference, 
b.    Consideration  of  information  sources 
6.    Informatvon  interpretation 
s  7.    Objectivity  of  information 

8.    Relevancy  of  information 
D.  Strategy 

1.  Conditions  for  making  decisions 

a.  Certainty 

b.  Risk 

c.  Uncertainty 

d.  Combination 

2.  Types  of  strategy 

a.  Wish  strategy 

b.  Safe  strategy 

c.  Escape  strategy 

d.  Combination  strategy 

3.  Integration  of  Elements  for  Deci sion-ioaking 
SUGGESTED  TEACHING  PROCFDURE    ^  V.^ 

.  ■  )  '  ' 

A.  Initiatory  Activities 

■  f  '  = 

1 .  Overview 

a.  Explanation  of  objectives  and'^urpose  of  unit. 

b.  Introduction  to  elements  of  decision-makinn^ 

B.  Developmental  Activities 

T.    Values  •  > 

a.  Taped  reading.  Development* of  Decision-making  Skills,  discussion. 

b.  Discussion,  Decision-making:    Its  Relevancy  and  Application  Today 

c.  Exercise,  Recognizing  Decisions,  discussion 
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d.  Reading  exercise,  Recoqnizinn  and  rankinq  Decisions  Based  on 
Decision -makers  Behavior,  discussion. 

e.  Exercise,  Recoqnizinn  Group  Values,  discussion 

f.  Exercises,  Your  Personal  Values,  jjour  Value  Hierarchy,  discussion. 

q.    Exercfse  on  decision-makinq  with  awareness  to  personal  values. 

h.    Exercises  to  develop  students'  ability  to  state  clear  objections 
from  values  In  decision-makinq. 

1.    RoJ^  play  decision-makinq  situations,  emphasis  on  conqruent 
personal  values. 

2.  Alternatives 

a.  Explanation  of  four  steps  in  identifyinq  alternatives 

b.  Exercises,  Discovering  Alternatives 

c.  Exercise  to  develop  the  ability  to  identify  sources  of  infor- 
mation about  alternatives,  discussion. 

d.  Reading  and  exercises,  Acceptable  vs.  Unacceptable  Alternatives 

e.  Discussion,  alternatives  and  personal  values. 

3.  Strategy 

.   a.    Discussion,  Risk-taking  in  Decision-making 

b.  Exercise,  Understanding  Probabilities 

c.  Discussion,  Risk-taking  and  Personality 

6..    Exercises,  Self-Rating  Your  Personality  and  Personal  Risk-Takinq, 
discussion 

e.  Explanation  of  different  types  of  strategy 

f.  Situation  examination  to  identify  different  strateqies 

g.  Discussion,  examination  of  personal  strategy  in  your  decisions, 
''ulminatinq  Activities 

1 .    Review  {\ 

a.  Discussion  of  decision-making  process 

b.  Situational  exercises  and  dramas  implementing  different  strategies 
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THE  WORK  EXPERIENCE 
BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  "       -  ^ 

1.  That  Qrior  awareness  of  and  concern  for  employer  and  co-worker  expectations 
win  facilitate  a  successful  work  experience. 

2.  That  attention  to  developing  skills  in  human  interaction  and  awareness  to 
such  skills  win  lead  to  more  responsible  and  effective  behavior. 

3.  That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  lack  a  knowledqe  of  or  concern  for  employer 
and  co-worker  expectations.  . 

4.  /hat  Youth  Foresters  should  be  introduced  to  the  expectations  placed  upon  a 
worker,  prior  to  their  entrance  into  the  work  experience.  - 

b.    That  a  great  many  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  display  a  lack  of  development 
in  the  area  of  effective  human  Interaction. 

t     That  Youth  Foresters  should  be  offered  counseling  in  developing  relationship- 
building  skills. 

7.    That  responsible  vocational  guidance  must  not  only  assist  a  student  in  career 
choice  but  also  in  entering  upon  and  successfully  progressing  in  that  oc- 
cupational choice. 

r     That  a  unit  covering  the  work  situation  and  relationship  skills  will  provide 
the  student  the  opportunity  to  further  develop  their  awareness  and  skill. 

WALS 


To  prepare  the  student  in  tKose  skills  that  may  insure  a  successful  experience 
in  the  work  situation. 

To  develop  the  students*  awareness  of  the  expectations  of  employers  and  co- 
workers and  how  to  meet  these  expectancies. 

^    To  familiarize  the  student^nHh  paycheck  deduct'lons. 

4.    To  acquaint  student  with  possible  fringe  benefits  and  how  they  may  be  given 
consideration  in  detemining  job  choice. 

To  aid  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  in  further  developing  mature  relationship- 
building  skills.  ^       .  ^ 

6.  To  develop  in  students  as  understanding  of  the  factors  that  may  be  used  to 
me    jre  success  and  achievement. 

7.  To  develop  in  Youth  Foresters  a  career  development  mentality. 

3.     .0  aid  the  students'  awareness  of  types  and  procedures  -^or  job  termination. 
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:}F.HAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES 

t  •    .  .  .  . 

K    Students  w1l1  be  able  to  identify  and  explain  the  deductions  on, a  pay  stub, 

?.    Students  win  be  able  to  list  several  possible  fringe  benefits  that  they 
might  expect  to  be  offered. 

Students  will  be  able  to  develop  a  list  of  what  employers  expect  of  them 
as  employees. 

^.    Students  will  be  able  to  list  what  they  expect  from  an  employer. 

.    Students  will  be  able  to  identify  different  types"  of  work  groups  or  work 
organizations.  .  * 

Students  will  be.  able  to  discuss  how  they  rmjk  be  able  to  get  along  with  their, 
co-workers.  w  -  * 

Students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate  how.  to  control  or  solve  unpleasant 
situations  wisely. 

Students  will  be  able  to  identify  several  factors  that  may  iT>ea sure  progress 
or  achievement  on  the  job. 

^.  Students  will  be  able  to  Identify  the  different  career  stages  and  the  responsi 
bllltles  of  each  and  to  discuss  the-  relationship  between  carrying  out  responsi 
bill  ties  and  career  development. 

ONTENT  OF  COURSE  ^ 

A.    Paycheck  ^ 

1.  Involuntary  deductions 

a.  W*4  form 

b.  F.I.C.A. 

c.  DIS 

d.  Income  tax 

2.  Voluntary  deductions 

a.  Accident  Insurance 

b.  Life  Insurance 

c.  Retirement  benefits 

d.  Other  \ 
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B.  ^  rinqe  Benefits. 

1.  Automatic  benefits 

a.  Paid  vacations 

b.  Paid  holidays 

c.  Personal  holidays 

d.  Sick  days 

e.  J)uer4:ime  pay  ,  , 

f.  Worknien's  cofnpensation 
q.    Unemp1oyment_  insurance 

h.  Pension        C   ^  ^ 

i .  Other  ^  — ^ 

2.  Extra  benefits 

d .    Credit  Union  .V 

b.  Additional  edyjcatidn^ 

c.  Discounts 

d.  *    Other      ^  ^7-, 

C.  Job  Attitude  \ 

1.  Positive 

2.  Negative 

D.  Employer  Ixpectattions  . 

/  C 

1 .  Cooperation 

2.  Honesty 

^.  Initiative 

J* 

,   4.    WMllnqness  to  learn 

5.    Willingness  to,  follow  directions 
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^  Oependabi  1  i  ty' 

7.  Enthusiasm 

8.  Acceptance  of  criticism 

9.  Loyalty 
Employee  Expectations 

1 .  Payment  of  salary 

2.  Safe  work  conditions 

3.  Adequate  training 

4.  Introductions  to  co-wdrkers 

5.  Explanations  of  pol icies ,  regulations  and  rules 
5.  Explanation  of  worker's  duties 

7.  EvaTueition  of  work  *^ 

8.  Disciplinary  action  for  broken  regulations 

9.  Honesty  from  employei^r  in  th§  relationship  ^ 

/ 

Co-worker  Relationships 

1 .  Types  \ 

a.  Individual  ^  * 

b.  Crew.^or  wor^^group  4 

c.  Union  or  association  ^  i 

*) 

2.  Dealing  wit|i  others         ,      '  ^ 

a.  Understanding  others  ^ 

b.  Reading  others 

c.  Influencing  others 

d.  Improving  effectiveness 
Progress  on  the  Job 

1.    Success  and  achievement 
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Promotion 


1. 


Seniority 


2. 


Knowledge  of  job 


3. 


Qua!  ity^  of  work 


4.  Quantity  of  work 

5.  Initiative 

6.  Co-operatlveness 

7.  Perseverance 

8.  Ability  to  think 

9.  Adaptability 

10.    Adequacy  of  training 
b.  Responsibility 

1.  Give  clear  directions 

2.  train  new  workers 

3.  Consistent 

4.  Fair  treatment  to  V';orkers 

5.  Firm  when  necessary 

6.  Mindful  of  others  welfare 

7.  Set  a  good  example 
Perfonnance  evaluation 

a.  Sy  whom 

1 .  Supervisor 

2.  Co-worker 

3.  Outside  evaluators 

b.  Type  of  evaluation 

1 .  Written  rating 

2.  Interview 

3.  Observation 
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\    Terj^inatlng  job 

a.  Resignation 

b.  Laid  off 

c.  Fired 

H.    Career  Development 

1.  Stages  of  development 

2.  Responsibilities  of  development 
SUGGEST  TEACHING  PROCEDURE 

A.  Initiatory  Activities 
1.  Overview 

a.    Explanation  of  unit  content  and  objectives 

B.  Developmental  Activities 

/ 

1.  Deductions 

a.  Film,  Paycheck  Pi£zle,  Pt.  1,  discussion 

b.  Exercises,  reading  and  computing  paycheck  deductions 

2.  Fringe  b#n€fit$ 

a.  Film,  Paycheck  Puzzle,  Pt.  II 

b.  Discussion,  ConsJdering  Fringe  Benefits  as  Part  of  Your  Pay 

3.  Attitude 

a.  Discussion,  review  of  factors  to  consider  in  recognizing  a  worker's 
job  attitude. 

'* 

b.  Taped  case  study  of  a  Job  attitude,  discussion. 

4.  Employer  expectations 

a.  Film,  Keeping  Your  Job  is  Work,  discussion  to  follow. 

b.  Case  studies,  employer-employee  relationships,  discussion 

5.  Employee  expectations 

a.    Film,  Your  Job  -  You  and  Your  Boss 

ejIc  ■ 


b.  Discussion  of  employer-emploveo  expectations  and  how  they're 
related. 

c.  Exercise,  Understandinq  Exoectations . 

6.  Co-worker  relationships 

a.  Film,  Your  Job:    Fitting  In 

b.  Taped  situations  of  co-worker  relationships,  discussion 

c-    Films,  Working  With  Problem  People:    The  Hothead;  Dealing 
With  Problem  People;    The  Disorderly  Worker;  Dealing  With 
Problem  People:    The  Forgetter;  Dealing  with  Problem  People: 
The  Scoffer,  discussions  following  each  ^ilm, 

d.  Case  studies  of  difficult  situations,  di^icussion, 

e.  Film,  Trouble  At  Work,  discussion 

f.  Role  play  -  dealing  with  difficult  situdations,  discussion 

7.  Progress  on  the  job 

a.  Exercise,  Self-Rating:    Your  Potential  Success 

b.  Film,  Getting  A  Promotion 

c.  Discussion,  Important  Factors  In  Job  Promotion 

d.  Film,  Your  Job:    Good  Work  Habits 

e.  Tape,    Factors  In  Success  and  Achievement 

f.  Exercise,  Evaluating  Outcomes ."^  Case  Studies,  discussion 

g.  Open-ended  qutstlons  -  measuring  your  desire  for  responsibility 
and  authority  at  work- 

8.  Evaluations 

a.    Discussion  of  types  and  reasons  for  evaluations 

9.  Termination  of  Job 

a.  Discussion  of  types  of  termination 

b.  Case  study  of  a  termination 

c.  Role  play,  correct 'methods  of  termination 
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}.    Career  development 

a.  Taoe,  different  career  stages  and  responsibilities 

b.  Case  studies,  4  possible  career  developments,  discussion 

c.  Discussion  and  exercise  -  recallinn  information  to  determine 
what  career  stages  have  been  passed  Nirouqh  and  iinnediate 
developmental  stages.    Possible  planning  to  progress  thrj^ugn 
successive  stages. 

Culminating  Activities 

1.  Review 


a.    Discussion  of  content  of  unit  and  review  of  objectives 
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LIFE  MANAGEMENT 
BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  ' 

1.  That  many  16-18  year  old  Youth  Foresters  will  soon  be  encouraged  to  accept 
the  role  of  responsible.  Independently-! ivtnq  adults. 

/     "  4 

2.  That  many  young  people,  soof?^  to  take  on  this  role,  have  been  given  little 
or  no  adequate  preparation  for  meeting  this  challenge. 

3.  That  Youth  Forestry  Camp  students  display  a  lack  of  information  for 
^.^responsible  life  managew«nt. 

4.  That  providing  information  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  Youth  Foresters 
in  managing  tKeir  life  affairs  will  better  prepare  them  to  meet  the  ex- 
pectations of  society. 

5.  That  vocational  development  cannot  be  separated  from  personal  qi^owth  and 
,  development.- 

6.  That  responsible  life  management  will  reflect  in  responsible  career  manage- 
ment.' ^ 

GOALS 

1.  To  expose  students  to  some  of  the  various  areas  of  life  management  in  which 
they  soon  will  be  involved. 

2.  To  aid  students  in  developing  their  decision-making  skills  that  they  might 
make  effective  life  minagement  decisions. 

3.  To  help  students  tc  be  able  to  construct  a  workable  budget. 

4.  To  help  students  recc^gnlze  the  various  factors  that  influence  their  de- 
cisions as  consumers. 

c 

5.  To  provide  students  with  the  information  and  skills  necess^ary  to  make 
skillful,  decisions  as  consumers. 

6.  ,To  expose  students  to  the  various  legal  and  financial  responsibilities- 

'    that  will  soon  affect  them  and "to  prepare  them  to  understand  and  effectively 
handle  those  responsibilities.  ; 

BEHAVIORAL  OBJECTIVES  ,  .  , 

1.    Students  will  be  able  to  identify  the  importance  of  decision-making  in  the 
management  of  money  and  to  identify  the  factors  that  influence  their  de- 
cisions. ' 

Students  will  be  able  to  construct  a  simple  budget  and  budget  record. 
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^.    students  will  be  able  to  recognize  different  sales  techniques. 

4.  Students  will  be  able  to  differentiate  between  the  various  consumer  credit 
plans  available.  ' 

5.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  the  expenses  to  consider  in  owninn  and 
operating  an  automobile. 

6«-  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  factors  influencing  the  selection  and 
purchase  of  transportation.  - 

7.  Students  will  be  able  to  understand  the  provisions  of  various  contracts 
and  to  understand  their  legal  and  financial  obligations. 

8.  Students  will  be  able  to  compare  the  advantages  of  renting  versus  buying 
a  home. 

9.  Students  will  be  able  to  list  the  factors  to  consider  in  choosing  a  dwelling 

'0.    Students  will  be  able  to  list  the  legal  and  financial  responsibilities  of 
the  homeowner,  landlord,  and  renter. 

n»    students  will  be  able  to  identify  various  social  and  governmental  agencies 
and  laws  that  relate  to  housing. 

12.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  and  describe  various  types  of  insurance 
plans.  '  * 

13.  Students  will  be  able  to  identify  important  features  to  consider  in  home 
.furnishing  selection. 

CONTEJ<T  OF  COURSE 

A.    Mopfey  Management 

/"^^  1 .  Influences 

a.  Social 

'      b.  Cultural 

c.  Advertising 

1 .  Technique 

2.  Fraud  ^  ' 
2.  Budgeting 

a.  Immediate  needs 

b.  Long  range  goals 
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'..  Credit 

a.  Types 

b.  Contracts 

4.  \Bankinq 

V/  4 

a.  Types  of  accounts 

b.  Other  services 
Transportation 

1 .  Types 

a.  Personal 

b.  Mass  transit 

2.  Selection 

a.  Identification  of  important  factors  to  consi 

b.  How  to  compare  costs 

3.  Obligations 

a.  Insurance 

b.  Maintenance  * 
Housing  ^ 

'  1 .  -Types 

a-  House 

b.    Apartment  • 

2.  Selection 

a.  Factors  to  consider 

b.  Leases  and  mortgages 

3.  Responsibilities^ 

a.  Home  owners 

b.  Renter 

c.  Landlord 
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D.  Consumerism 

1.  Furniture 

2.  Appliances 

3 .  Food 

4.  Clothing 

E.  Insurance 

1 .  Types 

a.  Life  insurance 

b.  Medical  insurance 
vc.    Automobile  insurance 
d.    Home  insurance 

2.  Comparison 
SUGGESTED  TEACHING  PROCEDURE 

A.  Inltatory  Activities 
1 .    Overview  ^ 

a.    Explanation  of  objectives  of  unit. 

B.  Developmental  Activities 

1 ,    Money  management  « 

a.  Discussion,  influences  on  consumer  behavior 

b.  Exercise,  analyzing  advertising 

c.  Film,  Money  Mangement:    Easy  Come,  Easy  Go,  discussion 

d.  Exercise,  Researching  Personal  Expenses 

e.  Exercise,  preparing  a  weekly  budget^,  discussion. 

f.  Exercise,  preparing  a  family  budget  for  1  year,  discussion 


J 
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g.  Tap«,  Credit 

h.  Reading  exercise,  Wise  Use  of  Credit,  discussion 

i.  Film,  Credit,  discussion 

j.    Exercise,  computing  credit  costs 

k.    Role  play,  applying  for  credit,  discussion 

1.    Discussion,  banking  services  and  their  advantages 

m.    Exercise,  practicing  utilizing  banking  services 

Transportation  ^ 

a.  Film,  Transportation,  discussion 

b.  Tape,  Fraud  in  Auto  Service  and  Repair 

c.  Exercise,  Analyzing  Used  Car  Price? 
d-    Exercise,  Car  Buyers  Checklist 

e.  Tape,  Auto* Insurance,  discussion 

f.  Exercise,  Coiiputing,  What  the  Car  Actually  Costs 
Housing 

a.  Discussion,  life  style  and  home  choice 

b.  Film,  Housing  . 

c-    Exercise,  Checklist  for  Home SBuyers/Rehters         ,      .  ' 
d-    Exercise  in  examining  rental* and  sales  ads 
Consumerism 

a.    Discussion,  What  You  Perceive  About  People  From  Their  Homes, 
Their  Dress,  etc. 

b-  Film,  Furniture  and  Appliances,  discussion 

c.  Exercise,  comparing  costs  of  furniture  and  appliances 

d.  Film,  Food,  discussion 

e.  Exercise,  C;^ar1son  of  Food  Products 

f.  v   Exercise,  restaurant  price  versus  grocery  price 

g.  <  Exercise,  Food  Buyers  Checklist 


h.  Discussion,  what  you  need  to  know  about  selection  and  care  of 
clothing  and  why. 

i.  Film,  Clothing 

j.    Exercise,  company  labels  and  clothinq  costs. 

k.    Discussion  and  exercises,  important  facts,  to  know  when  in  the 
laundry.  •  ' 

5.  Insurance 

a.  Discussion,    Why  InsuranceH^s  Advantaqeous . 

b.  Film,  Buying  Protection:    fiealth  and  Life  Insurance,  discussion 

c.  Tape,  Home  Owners/Renters  Insurance,  discussion 

d.  Exercise^  Compiling  a  Personal  Property  Inventory 

e.  Exercise,  Comparison  Shopping  to  Buy  Insurance 
Culminating  Activities 

1 .  Review 

a.    Discussion  of  units  objectives 
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FILMS  REFERENCf  LIST 

APPLYING  FOR  A  JOB    (Junior-Senior  High)    Sterlinq  Films 

The  film  highlights,  with  gentle  humor,  the  things  many  youna  people 
do  in  applying  for  a  job  that  impair  their  chances.    This  is  ^onowed 
.  by  a  denx)nstration  of  the  right  "way  to  apply  ^or  a  job    (7  minutes, 
Color) 

ARE  YOU  READY  FOr'a  JOB?    (Junior-Senior  High)  AIMS 

Stresses  the  need  for  preparation  and  training  for  the  better  jobs 
available  today.    Emphasi-zes  the  importance  of  the  various  school  sub- 
jects as  they  apply  to  the  world  of  work.    (1">  minutes,  Color) 

CAREER  DIRECTION:    HIGH  SCHOOL  AS  A  TRYOUT    (Junior-Senior  Hi-gh)  Guidance 

Associates 

A  four'part  filmstrip  that  emphasizes  the  concept  of  using  high  school 
experience  as  a    testing  laboratory  for  discovering  persona]  values 
and  behaviors  relevant  for  career  planning.    Higb  school  subjects  and 
extra  curricular  activities  are  related  to  possible  careers. 

CHOOSING  YOUR  CAREER    (Junior-Senior  High)    Guidance  Associates^ 

A  filmstrip  that  describes  six  general  personality  types,  following 
J.  Holland's  classification.    Helps  students  to  evaluate  their  own 
personalities  in  these  terms.    (27  rtilnutes.  Color) 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION:    BUDGETING  (Junior-Senior  High)  BFA 

Shows  the  importance  of  Individual  budgeting  and  sound  budget  planning 
ideas  proposed.    (12  minutes.  Color) 

t 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION:    INSTALLMENT  BUYING    (Junior-Senior  High)/  BFA 

Dramatizes  the  benefits  and  dangers  to  purchasing  commodities  on  u 
installment  plan.    Down  payments,  interest  charges,  maximum  loan 
limits  are  studied.    (13  minutes.  Color) 

CONSUMER  EDUCATION:    RETAIL  CREDIT  BUYING  (Junior-Senior  High)  BFA 

Situation  exemplfying  the  hazards  of  charge  plate  spending.    The  right 
way  to  compute  credit  charges  are  demonstrated,  and  other  various 
facts  of  buying  on  credit.    (11  minutes.  Color) 

DEALING  WITH  PROBLEM  PEOPLE:    THE  DISORDERLY  WORKER  (Junior-Senior  High) 

Journal  Films 

The  disorderly  worker  is  insensitive  .to  the  disorder  and  filth  which 
he  creates.    The  adult  characters  and  authentic  work  situations  provide 
the  framework  to  display  this  problem  personality  and  provoke  further 
discussion.  •  (8  minutes.  Color) 


DEAIINT,  WITH  PROBLEM  PEOPLE:    THE  FORGETTER  '  (Junior-Senior  Hiqh)  Journal  Filr-<^ 


When  the  forqetter  ceases  to  concentrate  he  may  do  sc  to  the  point  that 
he  endangers  himself  and  his  fellow  worker?.    Post-film  sample  questions 
are  offered  to  stimulate  further  c1ass__thouqht  and  discussion.     (3  minutes 
Color) 

DEALING  WITH  PROBLEM  PEOPLE:    THE  SCOFFER  (Junior-Senior  Hiqh)    Journal  Films 

This  worker  believes  that  rules  were  made  to  ')e  broken.    How  to  deafwith 
this  personality  trait  is  discussed.    Sample  questions  are  offered  to 
provoke  further  plass  discussion.  ^ 

DROPPING  OUT:  '  ROAD  TO  NOWHERE  (Junior-Senior  Hiqh)  Guidance  Associates 

Dropouts  articulate  reasons  younosters  quit  school.    They  describe  the 
menial  jobs,  insecurity,  and  closed  doors  that  the  dropout  experiences. 
Employers  explain  their  suspicions  of  dropouts,  the  reasons  why  a  Iriqh 
school  diploma  is  a  desirable  factor  in  hiring  a  worker  and  the  effect 
that  automation  has  on  the  job  market.    (12  minutes,  Color) 

'■^ 

ENGLISH  ON  THE  JOB:  SPEAKING  AND  LISTENING  SKILLS  (Senior  Hiqh)  Coronet  Film 
■— —   ■  ■  -  ^  ■  ■   ■   '  ■  ~  ~  II- — 

Workers  help  illustrate  some  of  the  skills  and  techniques  .that  are  use- 
ful for  getting  and  holding  a  job.    (13  minutes.  Color) 

GETTING  A  PROMOTION  (Junior-Senior  High)  EBE 

The  ability  and  willingness  to  tackle  a  job  with  enthusiasm  is  illustrated 
as  a  sure  way  to  advancement.    (14  minutes;  Color) 

HOW  WE  HOT  WHAT  WE  HAVE  (Senior  Hioh)    American  Economic  Foundation 

An  unusual  and  graphic  presentation  of  the  role  of  natural  resources, 
manpower,  and  tools  in  industrial  society.    (22  minutes.  Black  and  White) 

JOB  HUNTING:    WHERE  TO  BEGIN  (Junior-Senior  Hiqh)    Guidance  Associates 

How  to  .prepare  to  organize  an  effective  job  search.    Covers  the  various 
job  announcement  services  and  methods  of  contactinq  employers.  Emphasizes 
the  need  to  assemble  many  options.    Also,  dramatizes  specific  problems 
that  most  often  arise  in  the  job  hunt.    Aids  in  building  problem-solvinq, 
strategy-planning  skills.    (22  minutes.  Color) 

KEEPING  YOUR  JOB  IS  WORK  (Junior-Senior  Hiqh)    Dibie-Dash  Productions 

Emphasizes  the  responsibilities  of  a  lob  and  the  importance  of  meeting 
these  responsibilities.    Presents  a  series  of  job  situations  pointing  * 
out  the  responsibilities  of  an  employer.     (12  minutes.  Color) 


ON  THr  ..)QB:    ^  TRAINEES    (Junior-Senior  llinh)    Guidance  Associates        '  " 

Four  candid  interview/portraits  that,  convincinqly  demonstrate  the  im- 
portance of  specific  career  traiainq  an(4  committment,,  how  on-the-.job 
learning  Is  different  from  textbook  learning  and  the  type^  of  traininq 
programs  that  exist  in  many  fields.    (30  minutes,  Color) 

PAYCHECK  PUZZLE    (Junior-Senior  High)    Guidance  Associates 

) 

A  hi.'^rous  format  explains  and  illustrates  information  concerning 
payroll  deductions  and  fringe  benefits,    (20  minutes,  Color) 

'TROUBLE  AT  WORK    (Junior-Senior  High     Guidance  Associate? 

Explores  typical  on-the-job  oonfl icts  between  supervisor-employee  and 
co-workers.    These  open-ended  situations  encourage  further  thought  and 
discussion.    (24  minutes,  Color)  ^ 

WHAT  YOU  SHOULD  KNOW  BEFORE  GOING  TO  WORK    (Junior-Senior  Hiqh)  Guidance 

Associates 

Explains  ways  to  begin  narrowing  career  choices,  discusses  positive 
work  attitudes.    Offers  advice  on  finding  a  job,  job  interviews,  and 
on-the-job. "don* ts"    Peer  interviews  stress  ways  to  advance  in  typical 
situations.    (29  minutes,  Color) 

WHY  DO  YOU  BUY    (Junior-Senior  High)    Journal  Films 

-This  film  illustrates  the  reasons  we  buy  including,  vanity,  and  desire 
for  recognition.    (11  minutes.  Color) 

WHY  WORK  AT  ALL  (Junior- Senior  High)    Guidance  Associates 

A  filmstrip  in  which  young  people  discuss  their  feelings  about  job 
"satisfacf "'on,*'  material  rewards,  work  and  personal  growth.  Emphasizing 
work  as  an  outlet  for  psychological  drives,  consequences  of  frustrating 
these  drives.    Self-discipline,  patience,  open-mi ndedness  and  enthusiasm 
as  factors  in  job  satisfaction,    (10  minytes.  Color) 

WISE  BUYING     (Junior- Senior  Hi^h)    Coronet  Films 

Important  factors  to  consider  in  buying  are  discusses  in  this  film.    Also  , 
the  effects  of  wise-buying  prove  that  one  can  raise  his  living  standard 
by  buying  wisely,    (IT  minutes.    Black  i  White) 

WORKING  WITH  PROBLEM  PEOPLE:    THE  HOTHEAD    (Junior-Senior  High)    Journal  Films 

The  adult  characters  and  authentic  work  situations  provide  the  frame- 
work to  display  this  problem  personality.    (8  minutes.  Color)  , 

YOUR  FAMILY  BUDGET     (Junior- Senior  High)    Coronet  Films 

Film  illustrates  planning  and  operating  a  budget  on  the  basis  of  four 
main  di visions--essential  expenses,  operating  expenses,  funds  for  family 
•  desires,  and  savings,    (11  minut-es.    Black  S  White) 


YOUR    jB:    APPLVING  FOR  IT    (Senior  High)    Coronet  Films 


Interviews  with  workers  pf  varyinq  ages  and  education  show  the  v/ay  to 
apply  for  a  job.    A  plarnned  procedure,  qettinq  qoo'd  leads,  stickinq 
with  it,  selling  yourseflf,  and  making  the  nx3st  of  what  you've  not 
is  the  way.    (12  minutes.    Black  &  White) 

YOUR  JOB:    FITTING  IN    (Senior  Hiqh)    Coronet  Films 

Challenges  the  viewer  to  decide  how  he  would  ^esoond  to  different  work 
situations.    (16  minutes.    Black  &  White)  •  .  • 

YOUR  JOB:    GOOD  WORK  HABITS    (Senior  High)    Coronpt  Films 

Interviews  with  workers  on  thetr  first  full-time  job  illustrate  qood  work 
habits  such  as  quality  workmanship,  working  steadily,  planning  ahead 
for  promotion  and  other  advancement.    (14  minutes.  Black  X  White) 

YOUR  JOB  INTERVIEW    (Junior-Senior  High)  Guidance  Associates 

Shows  students  how  to  write  a  resume,  research  the  company,  enlarge 

on  the  resume,  emphasize  relevant  experience.    Covers  dress,  voice 

control >  etc.  Personnel  managers  discuss  cormion  mistakes  and  stress 

behaviors  that  impress  Interviewers  most.    (20  minutes.  Color) 

YOUR  JOB:    YOU  AND  YOUR  BOSS    (Senior  High)    Coronet  Films 

Illustrates  the  relationship  between  worker  and  boss  from  both  viewpoints. 
Many  questions  are  broached  and  discussed  regarding  dependability  and 
familiarity  and  authority.    Bosses  and  employees  tell  the  qualities 
•they  expect  from  each  other.    (16  minutes.    Black  and  White) 
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ABSTRACT 


Title  of  Project:    A  Workshoo  to  Develoo  Comoetency-Based  E^luatlon^ 
Strategies  for  Soeclallzed  Distributive  Education  Currlculum^  Areas' 
Project  Dire<ftor;    James  Burrow  v  ' 

Co-Dire cto\:  Steven  A.  Eggland 

Applicant  Organizatidn:    The  University  of  Nebraska,  Lincoln  > 
Duration  of  the  Project:    June\23-July  11,  1975 
Total  Federal  Funds  Requested:    $3010.t8  ^ 

Purpo9e$  or  Objectives:    The  specific  objectives  of  the  project  are: 

1/    to  select  competencies  frote  lists  of  Nationally  identified  and 
V    validated  competencies  that  are  appropriate  for  the  occupational 
w     categories  of  Apparel  and  Accessories  and/or  Food  Servic-e. 
12.  "To  write  specific  behavioral' ob  J  ectrlves  for  the  identified 
/        competencies.  " 

;  3.    To  design  activities  based  on  those  objectives  to  be  used  by 
ctudents  to  demonstrate  their  occupational  competence  in  the 
specified  occupational  areas. 
4i    To  develop  evaluation  Instruments  that  will  measure  the  performance 
level  of  students  on  the  specltled  competencies. 
Procedures:    The  objectives  of  this  activity  will  be  accomplished  through 
a  one-week  writers'  workshop.^''  The  workshop  format  will  allow  persons 
-  with  expertise  in  the  identified  occupational  categories  to  develop 
and  evaluate  curriculum  materials  for  specialized  distributive  educa- 
tion currlculufa  areas  utlllzlngi  a  cooperatively  developed  format.  The 
project  director  will  have  previously  participated  lo  a  national 
workshop  designed  to  prepare  him" to^.dlrect  the  state-level  writers'* 
workshop. 

Contributions  to  Jlducationv    A  major  component  of  any  competencv-based 

curriculum  m'bdeluls  evaluation  of  competence.     Experts  in  the  field 
contend  that  performance  should  be  demoltetrated  and  measured  in  as 
near  "real-life"  cdndit^OAs  as  possible.    There  is  a  National  effort 
within  Distributive  Education  to  develop  competency-based  activities- 

r    ^    and  evaluation  strategies  for  specialized  distributive  occupational 
areas.    A  project  of  this. nature  will  extend'  that  national  effort  as 
well  as  provide  competency-based  eyauation^^atfratej^s  that  a.re 
cooperatively  and  expertlv  designeji^  to  be  Oi|ilizedFwlthln  distributive 
education  programs.  •  This  effort  Will  allow*"  for  an  ex  tent  ton  of 
current  currtculums  into  specialized^  occupational  areas  through  ^ 
ptov/i^sion  of"Valid  means  o^f  evaluatitig  student  performance  on  selected 
compc^tacies  within 'ichose  occupational  areas. 


■V.  .  .       PROCEDURES  „  . 

The  curriculum  development  activities  weie  completed  *  ^jq  a  one-week 

workshop  held  at  the  University  of» Nebraska,  Lincoln.    A  team  of  twelve 

writers  consisting  of  *  distributive  education  teachers  was  selected  to 

I 

participate  in  the  workshop  based  on  their  expertise  in  distributive 
education  curriculum,  particularly  in  the  occupational  areas  of  Apparel 
ana  Accessories  and/or  Food  Service. 

Prior  to  the  workshop  the  project  director  participated  In  a  thre^ 
day  National  workshop  to  prepare  for  administering  ^the  writera'  workshop^^ 
The  two  weeks  prior  to  the  wi;iter8 '  workshop  were  utilized  by  th^  project 
director  in  collecting  curriculum  materials  for  spefcialized  distributive 
education  occupational  areas  and  preparing  for  the  administration  of  the 
workshop. 

The  writers'  workshop^onsisted  of  two  days  of  instructiqm  for 
participants  in  curriculum  development,  developing  learning  activities 
for  competencies  in. specialized  occupational  areas/  and  evlauatlo^  ^ 
strategies  for  competency-based'lnstruction .    Two  days  were  spent  in  - 
Individual  curriculum  development  activities,  and  the  final  day  w^s  used 
for  pfodiict  evaluation,,  revision  and  f inalization.     (See  attached,  agenda) 


Following  the  workshop,  writers  developed  additional  cur4'lcul 


um 


materials  affd  submitted  completed  materials  to  selected  bu^lnesspersons 
for  review  and  evaluation. 

All  curriculum  materials  development  was  baaed  upon  orevlously 
identified  and  verified  competencies  for  the  selecte/  occupational  areas, 

! 

.A  format  developed  at  the  mational  workshop  attende'd       the  project 
director  was  used  as  a  mod^l  for  the  curriculum  ^(^elopment  activities. 
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July  7-11, 
Agenda 


1. 


Monday July  7 
9:30  -  12:30 


/ 


Registration,  Orientation  / 
Phllosoiphy  &  Rationale  of  specialized  bccupatlonal  i(currl2&la  in  DE 
Competency-based  research  for  D£  occufi^tions  / 
New  directions  in  DE  curriculum  develo]^mei!|t 
Participants  reactions  '     ,^  ^ 


1:30  -  4:30 


ng  activities 


Format  -for  developing  leai 
Review  of  completed  acti\ 
Competencies  for  Food  Se^ice  occupations 
Selection  of  writing  te^ 
Planning  writing  activi^ 


Tuesday,  July  8  ^  ^ 

9:30  -  12:30 

Writing  Initial  ^et  of  learning  activities 

1:30  -  4:30 


Evaluate  activities  in  small  groups 
Large  group  reaction  session  , 

Discuaaion  of  evlatiatlpn  procedures  and  criteria 


Wednesday,  July  9 

9:30  -  12:30 

Discussion  of  evaluation  procedures  and"*1f?iteria 
Develop  evaluation  ^rategles  for  learning  activities  " 
Finalize  first  set  of  learning  activities 

1:30  -  4:30 

Identify  instructional  areas  for  new  a&tivities 
Review  competencies  and  fopiat 
Begin  writing  learning  activities 
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Thursday,  July  10 
9 {30  -  12:30 


Complete  id^rning  activities 
De^gn  evaluation  instrumetlts 
~^view  completed  activities 


J 


l!30  -  A:30 

Simulation  of  selected  activities 


F/iday,  July  11 
9:30  -  12:30 


Review  and  evaluate  curriculum  development  ooncept,  process  and  format 
Determine  future  directions  for  specialized  occupational  curficulum 

development  in  DE 
Evaluate  workshop  process  and  materials 


Tho  following  cOMjr:ct-.f  nc-i  ch  v/orc  valicatod  by  }[y   incl,i  vi  cKt;  1  rs  iii 
the  food  -scrvico  inc-j-st.ry .      Co\:\prA  ('V\'\  ch  ^mt-  Iv.  ^rd   in  orrir-r  cf 

■iirporl-ance  by  aroi«J    ij^eh  r^cfv-potc^n,-^  .,ri-..   siuo^fif^s   Llir>  percent  anr- 
of  ^rompotoiu'ios   uKmi(  i  i  m;J     s    Ul;^>I^^nl    t  r:   the   f  (v-)rr  rorv  i  t  c  eni;:lo-'c'C 


ADV):RT1S1KC;  -    3  7 .  ^  ^. 


At t  J  tudo : 


v-v  I' t  C).iH.M'   t  iM  f  f  I  c- .    vv.  1        .j   wi  '  I  ♦  .U  i  (Ml   for  11 
nc'l'  M.  -ed  i-v  :  ...  .        ,  •  ^ 

-  Tiy-  r?  e^s^'uf pi.uiu  >;  lorul  -nsl  Ltuliojiu.!    advert  '^hVv 

f  '  ' 

3ni>audyiMq  MJor     Men  in  iids  and  t^iirj 

th(j:  .ttlViM  L  1  ;w>d   f.ict.s  efrccli\<']y  m  sollin^j.  ' 

!     -  ' 
ij 

To'u.so  prc^.jot  iona  1  .    i  ivj  t  i  1      •  opa]   or  a  con^  i  r:i.i  t.  i  on 
of  ipronoLional  ar  1   i  n.  t  i  Lv:  r  i.or  a  1  advorli!;inw  tc.^ 
hc$L  };r()ii.oto  morclj  indj      ,    £serA^  j  co.s  alv.1  .store?  am.  oe. 


Tlial    It    js   nocN\sMa5-'  if    kn(v.,'  i  id::  about    niord)  ^< 
}.oar  J  ad'-erl  1 5'.(  .i   su.       ,r   p\  .fo,;,   brvind  namo.s,    ..v  il  u  1 
siirfe.s,    color's,    slyl(\^   and  vod.  Ifi   in  order   to  ]    ll  - 
J  'ri^ni  ^ '  w  (>i   yoli  it 


That-   rofJ.aiir.mt    001  .sf  ^mc  I   's^.r-pj  (;inont:  cidvw  rl  isin^i 
with  a  noal   «ippcarancc,    );jnJ  iicLionc.  interest 
and  onLhuiji  a.sni. 

That  alt.hoiujh  fhc  ultiiniLe  (joal  of  advert,  i  5:inq  js 
to  soil  i](;odR    and  tcrvicc^b-  1  lie  salesperson  usviallv 
^coitp  1  e  t  f : :i   t  I » o  L-  a  1  o  , 
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, /or  <i  r  L  i.u  nt.  or  rU^ro,    crcif-incj  .inlurc'r'l  ami 


co::vuictc.-\Tfo.:r.  - 


Knov.-lcvl(^.  of  <.^r  'rndcrvt  .incl j  111]  LhH.; 
<  Ski  ]  1  : 


J  J1     13':  1  ix 


At  1. 1  t  \u!r. 


C'^n    ]  I  ■  ,i  M  4'  f  , 

'^'^'^  till.-.    rcMU-vyin<;  f-.j-ii-jt. 

\ 


Th.-'t    ti;^  .,1  ijiiv  -(c)  cor.i'jni.      rj  skill/vjlly   in  cjooc] 
nu-rU  ,  i  ,  ■ 

Of  a   r/>al        f  w.n  that    fust    i -^pron:;  i  011s  arc  imr>ortant 
to  thu>^  }  nc:)nc.vr  .mi.I   last    J  iii]    c    h  i  9111;   arc  Joncjcsl 
rcn'c-nbor  (  , 
t 

That    tihr  1.01, t;  cf  vOico  r.  ii  ov}.i:/-.s   ■•.ino-ro  wc]cf.mc 
<nui  (•ijc]...riKS;.   (.0  Ic  c;f  survirc. 


TiMt    r(j:r;i:i:ni(Ml  jon.^  bpt  v.c"<n  Llic. various  dr  p.:  rtnu-nl  s 
iind  flivisaons  witiiin  n   si  (ir,.-  v.-Ul   resviU   m  a  more 
efficient   ovc"- It  ioii  wiLh  rvit  u,;!  iH-nofiL;,  f  ci  all 
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Knov.'locU; 


.Skill: 


]fo\;  to  >ci|7C<.it  c  c^.n<;  con^t  rl:c^y;lv•ci"al  rlispliiys  that. 
v;iri  hi/|fl/l.i(;'!ti:  rr.ori-h.in:n  fc/ct  i  voly  and 

cncour;:^' .  ci  .  st  ro-f  Vi'  ;  o  :.('lcr:i.    f  mm  thriTi . 


To  nrrnnq*:-  ;»  ])latc.'  c^f  food  in  an  Appealing  way.^- 

"^n  u.sinf  cv-lor,  Inriif^^ny.  l-.^.lapcc  imd  proportion  in 
di  5a-]  r.-  f.  >n:>t  r;"-t  j  or. .  1 

)'c»'..' M  :     I  ri   t'-t^ioil   f^iyJj   1(ir  dilsjjlciy  as   it  has 

Jn  fh  '  /I- 1  o,  M*  iv J  cji  ni  n<^   )'c  .  ^V}  1  i  -  jh  t  i        .n-raiirjeriont  s 

oro'M  o  ci'croiinii)   '\i  L)  tc^r.|ji:or  c» "  of  dininq 


Atl J  Ludo: 


HUMAN  K]:lat7o:: 


Thai  M  ;f'^'  chij^l.'.y  i>\  ii.or  oh.M  d  i  i  5n  a  jirimo  factor 
^  11   do\-i'lijj^'=  u  j   .1    our  1  '  :;    i  m  ororL  . 

iM-f  \;u*:t  (/!         ox]."Tuo  nicjchandiso  has 

t        1!^'  fc*  .r.f  1        it   r.'-.cuil  f]   j;r()d*:o{? . 

'i'l^tl    la  ]  f  '  j^f^^L^  d  u:n  I/' • »  c) .  aid  1  r  o  ivur.t  l.o  properly 
snjMrl  or    ivloidJi  iod  joi'   qic.M^-^M.L   ca.sc  in  customer 
nol  f       i  oil . 


Knowlcdqo  of   cn*  I'lvlt-r  r  t.and.i  ik!   thai:         ,  •         .  ♦ 

Hov/         d)  (  s^i  c^^jM  ojM  J  al  c-1  y   tc^r   tho  job  and  maintain 
a   wo]  ]  -  q )*c^OMod  ti]  }^oa  i\ii:c*o  . 

C^yl'o  tlovi'loi)  niui  nM.int..ijn  ci  )il  oa.'i.'nL  wotrki  ng.  cnvi  ronmen  t 

A  }>os'jtive  atti'l\Kl(j   ik  \i.mii11v   roflooted   in  one's  work 

Hnp  Ml   r^.lalioiia   in   t  !u:   rot  m]      rc  m  ni      t  i  on  cons  i  s  t  s  of 
an   m?  f/rd'  i  (m.  N  i^-v  v;it}i    {r^]]a\;  i^niploymr^,  sviporvisors 
r-ua t  ( ♦  a'.s  . 

Mc^rcJo    vr   loina  td^r^  toi— .   /r    "•oally  used  to 
'diT-.r-ril-  -.-jdc  y-'c     dt.  ilM'ic':   Ir-.^rd  tdaur  jo}\s. 


ERIC 


Food   St.TVic-':*   *-   Mir-tor  ir^^u'.   "   jvjcfj  4 


Tt )  t.  c.  cl  r\i  1 1  y  oxu]  a  i  n  tc »  t  juest  5;  the  a2:)prox  i  ma  t  c 
■  — ,         WcU  t  uu^  tine   for   t.-jj-le  .1  r  ran«j(sr,onl.3  and  make  the 
wait  as  pl^vi.sipt   as  pcvsrnlilo.  , 

Skill: 

"In  exorcii'intj  s(?lf  -  cont  ro]   dvirirvq  try.incj  situations. 

Jn  dovp]()]  incj  and  km  i  nt  a  i  n  inq  ha  rmoni  o\is  relation- 
ships wilhOlhor  c»n;p]  c^vt'cs  . 

In  v.'orkinM  cotm  .oral  i  \*uly  v;3  t  h   fellow  (jr»iploy  ocs  , 

•      ' y.\\]M'yv\ :  :^Y\.   tin]  It  in.>(;*^>*     ni'^  1  oi  n^' av.'a  rc  of  thoir 
n*  K-  \  ^        I  ' '  i I  i  '  1 1  ^  ' '! , •■  . 

:i  n  r I  '  lit  i  IV  f  \  U<  \  .  ^  W'  " f\'Vc)r..]dc»  to  ciistomcrs 
a  Pif  1  o: 1 1  s  w If  •  )a ]  :j  i  • ; . ; :oc3 . . :  a5'  .  | 

A  t .  t  i  1  n  1 1  : 

Th  it  it  \r  t  Im'  f  t  '  1  1  v^l  1  (.')).<'  a  ^m1u(*(]  })atron 
t  h  1 1.   c\Mr\iLs  cK'r.i:  ic!m]    ci;:  I  i •« -r  r,   into  rofjular 

That,  a   r  c.-.  t  .jvn  u.l   ciiij  d  o*.  ( 'o  ulio  oives  a  rhcrcrful^ 
c|  r  fcH't 'i  n'l ,    rcac^  'n  :  /  < }•   t  )y   li.jipc?  and  rr^tdion 

J  )1  ^  . ! :   Ki  t  1  y    t  u   :;a'     !  I  oa:*.  o  1  M   ■  ;o   a    lon<j   v/ay   i  n 
^   d(^v'(d(»pn;<:  pl<*i::jnt    red  lt/uul^i   ior    thc^  business. 

That   locd  rc^rvico   r^'crni  Ir.mvc^rk   -   a  waitress  or 

•  wiiter    oaiifiot    v.\»r);*tis  an   i  n<  i  1  v*  1  (U.i  1   \  \\t  inur;t  bo 
}).irk<  f]  1  y  I  ho  y't^M  ^'i"*  t  ^  vc?  efforts  of  the  ki  tchen 
L^t'iff  and  diniivj   ror.;-!  fU.ifJ. 

That    nt;yt    t  o    jcSb         f cMa'^ j  nee ,  -  fninia n  ,r e lat  i QXis  is 
a  n  (>ri}D]  oy  er  '  5;  art.-a  t  es  t    rer:}X)ns  ibj  1  i  t  y  . 

Th^(    honesty  and   mtearity  are  ):)ersc)na  1  i  ty  tpaits 
n(*ee^:^ily   in    K^'J^  s  1  1  v- 1 1  lonri  sue!i  as  r  oeord  -  k  eeoi  ng  » 
Tira*  Juh:*]^!!^  i  ajid  s'orkk*  oj^iiia   in  addition  to  jobs 
wli  i  c!)   rocjii  1  re  v/^)r k  j  \v  1  wit  h  money  . 

That  under5.'tand  i  n  ]  (Others   <ind  one's  self  is  basic 
t  o  wo  r  k  i  nq  ha  nron  i  cm  s 1 y   t  oqe t  hor . 

That  an  av;  it  i»nc;3s  thit  (,c)r>d  ja^rL.orial  ar^pcMranco 
h (?li)s  c-r « ^  i.t  n  e  f  f  ocM  \  ve  cii s  t  (>r<  *r   i  mp'res s  ions  . 

That  qor)fl  lr;n.an  rid  it  1  i>uv  wi  th  i  n  a   cc)mj)any  bui  Ids 
(]oo :]  t»i  j>l  1  c>   r<.d  .1 1  I  on"» . 


n 


!0 


Food  Ser^'ice  -   y..^.i(^r  i ( i\ -r*  5 


Skill ; 


Jn  iiMkinc]  c:h<in<jt.^  <j)k3  \i.s  i  ncj ,  t  Ijc  cash  reoistor  . 
i  n  a ccr r.)       V  c;  » 1  ( n lei  l  !  nc;   t.  tic  ^xu ct   aniOMrit  of  d 

In  .i^liiii''   ctM  I'i'iis  ,C' f    fif.Mror-  v;il,li  f.icilil-V'. 

Tr^       .  I ' :  .  t<  •    ,     !    1  n  <  ^  M  ;  H  ( • :  •  i  •  1  f   r(>:;\;  ^  ^  t  i  nr;   ncM  1  OS 

I     .  J    '  ;  '  •    '      i    ^     '  '         *        ■  I    '  ^  '         ' .   r  fs      Mt  '1 1  t. .  i>: 

'  (  ^  •:,  ] »: .  i  .  1  it  u  1  i      1 :  1 1. !   :  . 

In  I.'.- 1 1    ;  >l  •  MM  .i;-;  I  lin'    liqurcv  v/i  t  h  facility. 

Til  ]  ]  I  TTi  ■  Ml  ]  CM  r  !  1  ' .  n  I  1 1)'  .  .1  M  M  'v;i^  1  ^  ^ '  T  t  f'c  dcjj.i  i;t 
nvn  (        I'  i  ^  1    I M   ! .   ]  I  "  M  •  .  .•  r   m  *    t  : . c   cjul  -Cv  i    t  Iil*  (i  ly  . 

'l'!:^'   \!:-'--'   (■!         m^      c^ii    r  . -ri  r        iK'cO:\su"y  i^i 

i  ir.N  i  I  *  I  ■ ;      ( -c : . '  ?   ■!  r  **  ' 

I 

/  ; ;  t  ( » :  ■  ] :    c.    J ;  1 1  : '     :  )  *  •    {    .  L  -  1 1    J  f  M      M  i "  • '  11 1  O  r  y  "  C(  >  H  1  fc"  (.)  1 
^ ,  .  }  '\ ; )  J  I     •  ■ .     .  H  V  )    I  <  '  1    ( >  T  > ;  I  • '  M  .  '    r "  !  J  I     V  -  . 

A, 

Tht    \/  'V      <       h.ivn*'   :^}^MM  il    o'tlcr*:   of  r,c  i"  c^lL\ nd  i  .s  o 
The   J  >  f  «  -      t  i  :  1  ( Mn.'f^- 1  ^ '(  -  i    M ■  t       ■  r  c!  i  .  t^d  i    <  •   (Vuint  for 

x-v  S'*^  ill: 


In  u  'M  n.  I    f  i  M  ;\  s    md   i  -^^vt  i  d*.-   iiO'  i         ry    mi    mt.nmU  ory 
coJiT  r(  1  . 

In  h.:r*ili.if  :;jLiM<.»l   or(!(;r^:^  t>l    n.c-rcliand  i  55c:  fcr 
(Ml  n  t.f  .1.1^  -IS..* 

In         ]  i  f t  c  iMT.  1  c  }  ]  ,1 1  ('*  i  li  ii.^'Vcl.c^nfl  J  r.c  co\inl.s  for 


// 


.kill: 


<•<  .j    I  r-i   V  I  -  1  el: 


1.  1 


.  .1.  '  • 


At.t 


1  r 


cut:  f  *, 


1  •  .   ■/  < 


■  c 
1 


.  1 
1  1 


^  "  ;  '  .  !  nil   J.  M  1  ]    I  •  •  1  I  )' 


\  •  .  .  i  ? 
1 


ERIC 


Food  Service  -  Mister  ii^iixl  c'*oe3  -  r^^i- 


^    That  4i  hv3licf  that"  adecniaLe  inerchandise  infoririation^ 


•     f   '       7  'cxs  well  as  in  tlie  store. 

*      *  . '   •  ■  J 

,:•  OPERATIONS'  -'  40%  ■  -  ■ 

.1 

■     ,  .  ^Khdv/ledge,  of.  or  Undor^^tandi  nc?  that :  v 

.      '    .       C^^rorul  utic  of  sup.  )1 1:^^;  w'lM  liolp  •  control  expenses. 


r 


7 


Skill.- 


Y,u\j  to  autr!-.Qri  cxi.'itcvor  c:!icc];l^  according  to 'the 
El  ore  ',a        1  i  ry  . 

The  hca.lthr  and   r=  ■  n.i  1.    i' .i  c.^i'i   l:.  v,  ^:   and- rccju]  a  ti ens 
v/:i.  t  li  v;a\c!i  ■  rt,-r  f?aarai  it  j  \\::\  s  I  a  c^ii.ply  . 


Jn   h>:n:(;3^a  .;;rid  c%m;Jiv;  for-   ^:torcJ  equipn-cnt. 

■  *'         .  »  ' 

Jn  rL'?.^';:^th'..'ri       '^^^a      r  y  ,  a -c  f      ion:;   that-   can  eliiiiinate 
1  a. 


Att  i  tucip: 


cc  1 ; ! t  a  [  a  v'  i  i  .1 [  i  a  k  :  j  j  i: ; ;     •. .  /i  i  ;a' . <  a'l  t . 


Tia'U    .1       (Va  ,]  I  •  aM    of   :..ai:t..'l  u^j';  j      neca.asr.arv  to 
iiui  j  nta  J  Ti  CLiala,;:..  a:   j  m  (.  rpiv.t:  . 

That  in  h.^id/ir^y  r  i  \  ,\.rx\\y  ,\\\\  v  i  p:;w.:nt  it-  is  v/e]  1 
to  ro']n':      aa7'  t.  !kj  t  v 


hi. 


v.?  :r,    i  ca     and  }a.  .cakacje  increase 


«MANAGEFii,:j;T  -100,:  '         -  ■ 

Knov;l(jdij(^  of  or  lafac r (  andj  n^j   'h^Jt:  . 

The  ava  i  Ir-'ji  li  t  y  cjn:)-  loa.it  i -/a:  of  cnstomor  fuodlities. 
Skill;  • 

To  detoMnrne  in  v.ir'icna'-:  a  i  t  aa  t  j  ons  Ni.hc  most  efficient 
v;ay  to  cjoJ.    tfio  jc?],;  arrc':a^1  ia):e'i.  ^ 


Attitude : 


ERLC 


Tluit  man.-j'ar;jiicnL ?^\:j..a  rvi^'at  »r     .avi  CTiplc^yecs  ro^rire 
a   fl-ama  v/ork  cif  }  .(vl    c  i an-.f   ; '.r  oc-odu  res  v;it  hin 
vhi^c]-)  to  (»i.^orato.  ^  /    ,  .     *     .  ^ 


/5, 


Food  Service  -  Maslor  liuiloyc'o  ^  pj^jo'.' o 


,  Th.;.L  j  ^-pcci  :i  1  cut: t  c>!.:c;r  scx  vicer-j  and  accorriTr!od*ition$ 


Thcit'  ]Ji:ios  of  ciu (.  lyox^i  t y  nl^a^uld  bo  foiyov;ed;   so  that 
a,  dqi^cj rt rjciit;  iiCK-d  c^r  .supc^i  vi  .--cu' ' s  position  m'ay  not 
be  vea):eiK;':]-^.Y''  rr.:jn.u|c;  v<:^it   dc-ilang  dWoctly  vith.  . 
emplol-cos  on  ^ViLi.ors  thut  arc  logicoAly  'in  the 
.  super/vJ  ji;or       doiiia  :i.n  . 


SELLING  -   4  5% 


/ 


Knov;ledno  of  o/i/  l/iicici^.  Laiuli  rv.3  t:!;  V 

I!ov;  to  pr(>T;r:rly  aii  ]  stc/i  lizo  drjinkirfg,  eating 

and  cool-..i        nteijr>il.;  .in  coi..r/l  j  ^jnco  yith  sanitary 
rorjuj  a  L.i  oivs  .  ■                              ■'  .     .  " 


Hov/  (*o  haiMlo  indi^3du.:.3   d  i  f,f  or  cnqcs  in  Customers.  ^ 

^llic^  cij?U:o:' r^r  '<:]-;Mrv)ac^I'.«^s  sucvh  Jis  groot.ihg,  '  merchandise 
and  Miv»-vJc;o  •..l.ich  ni  iv  t^i^  xjscJ  v/lic.n  oponi  ng  a  sale.  .. 

llov;  to  pro]M'r.l\<^''  hrirjdl  c»  eli  t?^'le  ])]  at  es  "dnring  a- 


Thcit-  cur  t  o-icr  lc;;N?; .1 1  ^'  c.i\n  l^e  l.ni  1 1.  •  v;i th  I  nmely  ^  - 
irtorcliandi  si'  r i O] .-Vi  1\'  .sor\'j. ro-/"^' 

:       '      ■  fiOv/  lo  uro'  .MivJt|G5*ti  01:)  scOdiju;!  in  situations  v/here 

cust.o:;rc^rs,  nrt:  lirk!  .-r  i  1  i.ir  v/it  h  1 1.e  serv j  ce ,  have 
 *  "         ^    diif  jciilly  inf  e/i:r'.'t  uij  tlio  nionu  or  hav.c  a 

<S  '  '  ,  i 

Skill:  .  ,  ^  ,    ^  . 

To  c:uc5:(  ion,  6]j.sor\Hi  cini  ]  i^yton  in  order  to  cbiiipleto 
a   5-nicccrj>'^  f  ul  ; ,s\"i  lo  . 


if' 


To  dctei:r;.ino  llu^  crM-)~Qci    cb^riue  and  cownt  it 
lv:;,cK  tc^  a   cuslojiior  dur.jnc;  a   cm  fIi  -sal  e  accordintj  .^to 
co:ii] vuf/  nroccclure.  ^  , 

To  tactiuLly  hajiTile -^d.^f  I j      1 1  ciVGtorncrs. 

To  of ffic.rontly  tiancllo  ci  ci.s!)   5^\Je  tran.sact ion . 

In  S('Mf1?^itM/j  cl;^' to'iiv. '  (■?];';  j  rcl  lo'nrj  and  hahdling  /• 
t  h e:n  rr r.'  q i.  vc  1  y  a  J  ^  l e .    "       •  ■  - 

In  c3of?jn</  ',fi'!e?-H/t  r?t...a.?is6nt.  approp\iate  to 

tlui  orcMsi<>u  (i'r  the  h'cv.^-.un.  'v.    /  •« 


•  Foocl  -r>orv  L 


CO    -     .••.jr'.cr     :".J.. -     P;'-'^^'  '  ^ 


Attitude: 


.111  Siiowijv;  a  fjori'..        'ii-.'  rr.  .••.t,  ir.  tiio  cusLonier  '  s 
prOhl.-..!. 

.i  n  lie]  jji      •  a  cu'i^  v.r'.i.'t   r..  iko  <i  hiiyj  no  decision. 

]n  r^hov/i -rq  lor  di !:  fvuiyinc;  no  rclvindi       in  ^.  way  that 

Iji  dut-o^  I  n  r  ' -n  !;ov:  to  clc^se  a  Svi'lo. 

Jn  o]M»niii-;  a   :m1(:    r  .mv..!'  .  r  i  v.u)  vri  1:i  a  Siiitc-thle 

,    .       .■  '  .         ''  .  ^ 

To   crficl.'ru'lv  <.•'-..  I't       '.alc   I  jvi  nsact  i  on:-; . 


ERIC 


\ 


1  Iv^   cu^au;:..r   .i.l.v'.y:.    ]  j  i  :  I;    m  i.rind. 

'  *  '  -f  ■  ' 

Tti.a    c-K.l.c- :lirn,lcl  1  .  <   .  - ;  I  ^  i  ( lod  proih'j.'Lly  'and 
not         kr.j  1    V.'  i  .i  t.  i  n^, .  .  ' 

Th.il.  t!)c  (:»ndv;i]]   of  thr-  ci- (  j.!c.>r  i  s  ]M5u^d  cm  hX3 
coij[  ir!./iM-.-  ir-  LI,<-  -^\J.4^'  y \>!  '  ilic  food  and  h.is 
aj-^j^roci I  irji  ^-yct  t  b  />-r    of  the  Gc?rvico. 

^'liaL    clcMU.    cMclor.ly   ii 'P/jt  (.v.-  mothcd  of  sti- 

That    ti't:   i 'X: ;.;  i  l^l^i,;   '  't  c^f    .i    r(\s  I  an  l' a  n  L  oj^cration 

cpt'n.i.-  Iron   ::,M'j-.>t       <;•]  ]  ,Til  olf  of  satisfied 


Food  S^vioo       Mr*?tor   Fr,:pl^   v...       p  w,, 


{  - 


TIuU:  ccrt: 
and  ci\!::l:.i 
doiH:  i  n  o 
dosi  rci};lc 


Of  a  fco 


ill  l^i.hstO<o</^i;:cf  c)\>LicG  such  as  cleaning 


^^''"^ '^'^  rl..:irr  .jnd  vaciiinincj  iniisL  bo 
)''l^r  to  ufY)/:ot.i;  11:  restaurant  as  a  clean, 
1  'A CO  t.o   Ocit:  .         "    '  "  >j 

VKj  that   eac-U  customer  is  an  "individual".' 

-dor   to  ir..tiiiv.«i>i  custo:-or  (joodv;i.ll  dishes 
mios   1  o  •  rc  -      vi:).ir(NT,    scrvintj  the^  replaced 


'T  -iTitcMcv?    \  V.  I        .'-vrchand J  r.'-*  or  sorvtcp^ 


Of  a  p}bro}^ 


i  s  dc?.s  i  rc 


The  it  (riip 


i-tit^a  s.:aiin^^   is       sc>rvit:e  to  the  customer  ^ 
r  r.;c>n.Vl  "  t:it 'i    l.i^M.  j  orv  for  niouoy  spent. 

in  i,c(i  ai'.d  sl(r.'  -(rvico  v;il]   not  increase 
t   t        i\!nch;  <;  o,int  oi    v.-hore  quick  service       "  " 


iculd  T.i  vb         to  j  romises  made  to  customers. 


Th'it   cvcD  -tlic-ii.rh  count  (\j    ,sf'i  vic(^  is  usually 
patron  i  ^^c.cl  ].y       c\ij:t  (V;  cyr  I'cxrrrasc  of  rts  'ruick 
s-rvicis    tin  cUf;lo;!.e  r    vwi^i    nol   I'c  Juadc^  to  feel 
that  lie  is  'imv  h.od  or  ruslrod  for  a  menu 

'.^.dc^ci  S  i  CMl  ,  *  y' 

Thcit   th.r^'  rc  5:ta\iran.t    rale  i     irK)re  tha;i  an 
oxchainfo  C'f  money  lor   fcjc>d  it   is  ^hc  selling 
of  service  and  sat  i  .si  a-t  i  on  w.s  veil  as  food.'* 

T^.nt  1:('>:.;L   dis'i  on  o.:rth   is  on]y  as^goQcl  as 

tlV  nianiu-r  in  v/hi  c-!i   .it   in  acrv(.>d. 

T^h.U   clinjn.;  ccin  he  much  ivoro  cnjoy^tble  lor  th^n  -v 
guost.         y\uot]y  anci  uMic-kjy  rop]  eni  sfTincf  beveco^ges 
an-lNjCK^.l  ■,icro;i:i)juiiiiciit  and  "f  i  1 1  i  ng  'nnV  acTditionJjl 

That  a  (jiicst   shoiult]  not  ju/  );f.pj.  u-aitinu  for  hi.s 

•  f ocnl  chook;    the  .cir^c);  rliorJd  h.*  presented  after 

the  last  courno  ^^r^-ud  or  as   soon  as  the 

guest  has   fiiiifdied  oitii:<;.  , 


f 


I 


T 

^  '    June  1975 

F^OD.,  SERVICE  OWNER/MAKAiSER  • 


The  fallowing  competencies 'were  validated  by  12  individuals  in  the. 
food  service  industry  at 'management  level .     Competencies  are  listed 
in  order  o^^importance  by  areas.     Each  competency  area  specifies  the 
percentage  of  competencies  identified  as  important  to  the  food 
/  service  manager  and  assistant  mcinagor. 


ADVERTISING  40% 


Knowledge  of, or  Understanding  that: 

How  to^  desiOTI  .or '  select  placenats  that  are* 
\     •  serviceableik  attractive  and  reflective  of  ttie 


restauifant '  sv  image  * 


Skill 


Th^^elative  co^  of  ad\)^cr.tising  in  various  modia.. 

The  various  inethcids  whiclV  can  be  ,  used  to  inforrn 
cu^tomets  of 'Special ' events . 

■         .  \  ' 

The  purp'oses  of  advertisir^g,   such^  as  building 
customer  traffic,  buildind  a^ reputation  for  the 
store,    stabilize  sales  volujne  and  introduce  nevj^ 
products .  ' \ 


\ 

\ 

Keeping  personnel  informed  of  sales  promotion 
activities  with  tVie  store.  \ 

In  evaluating  the  effective  e\s  of  advertising  in 
terms  of  sales  and  costs. 


Attitude: 


That  the  available  quantities  of  advertised 
\  merchandise  should  be  checked  before  an  ad  breaks.^ 


That  advertising  should  be  supplemented  by  attractive 
'  displays,  an  efficient  sales  fcrcdi. 

That  it  is  -necessary  to  know  facts  abbut  tnerchandis®^^ 
being  advertised  such  as  prices;,  brand  names, 
available  sizes,   colors,   stylos  and  models  in 
Y^jJ^^  order  to  better  promote  or  sell  it. 

^  n 
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That  advertising  iJl  a. /form  of  preselling  -  a  tool 
vhich  catches  attc^  arouses  interest,  creates 

desire  and  induceS^^ttion. 

That!  advertising/jplans  and  schedules  should  be 
abased  on  factu^^^^nformation  and  sound  judgeiftent. 


I 


That,  an  aware 
merchandise 
features  - 
merchandis 

That  good, 
^r  a  dep^ 
desire  im 


That  rest* 
with  a  rti 


is  pf  •  qpmp6tltors  •  adyertised 
:S  prices  aridVfepmpet^ive  selling 
beneficial '  in  J^ctTllng^  one's    own  \, 


frtisyvg^^ll  help  increase  sales 
or  stores  creating  interest  and 
rtomer^*. 


and  ent.ml 


personnel  supplement  advertising 
earance*   kind  act idns ,   interest  ^ 


That  roQf^t|Kjnf/adv^  can  provide  information 

about  trie^lmhtion' and  food  s<7rvice,, 

kinds,  of  fooiS  , service  provided,   hours    ^f  service* 
food,  menu  aflid  prices 


That  s^lt^l 
V  to  sell  gi 
completes^ 


theVul/bimate  g6al  of  adveirtising  ' 
and\;eVvices  the- ^salesperson  usually 

sale/ 


COMMUN^  47% 


Knowledge  of  or  UnderstSOTlling  that^ 


Hov(  to  CO 
motivate 


others  in  order  to. 
tqwn  to  work  willingly, 

How  to  add^^^s  other  pec)ble  in  a  business- like 
manner  wh^t^r  they  are  oystcroers,   felloV  employees. 
superViso/ts  *©r  management .  .    -  * 


The  approach-fes  which  can  beXused  in  assigning 
duties  and  ^^legating  autho,raty  or  that  every- 
thing is  coift^pletely  clear.  \ 

When  to' keep  communications  confidential. 

The  important  benefits  -  both  short  and  long 


ERJC 


\ 
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Skill: 


Attitude 


ERIC 


range  *•  derivqd  from  keeping.,  the  public  as  much 
aware  of  the  store's  image  as  possible*^ 

How  to*  sugg^a^^t  changes  t*o  management;  - 

•  '   •  •\  '        .  . 

How  to  cqntroi  grievances  within  the  organization, 

employees  should  be  given  timely  inf ori^iation  con^^ern/ 

ing  policies  a^d  procedures. 


In  writing  saleschecks  legibly  so  that  Qjrrors  in 
delivery,   quantities  sent  and  amounts  charged  for 
can  be  eliminated . 

In  writjing 'purchase  orders  legibly  so  th^^t  errors 

ip  quantities,   shipping,   pricing  information, 

can  be  eliminated.     '  ^  ..   .  i 

In  ability  to  assist  with  training  or  teaching 
others. 

In  listening*  to  and  foilowlng'  directions . 

In  satisfactorily  handling  customer  inquiries  for 
general  information.,  '  \ 

In  .translating  technical  words  concerning  an  item 
of  merchandise  into  the  customer • s  language. 

4  > 

To  talk  clearly  and  pleasantly, *  conveying  spirit, 
and  enthusiasm  in  one's  speech.  •  i 


That  an  important  phrase  of  management's  r'espon- 
sibility  in  any  organization  is  communication. 

Th-at  communication  must  be  a  tvo~way  process  b'etween 
management  and  employees • 

•«». 

That  the  voice  is  an  important  mediuA  through  which 
selling  is  accomplished . 

That  first  impressions  arc  important  to  the  : 
business  and  last  impressions  are  longest  remembered. 


  good  display  of  merchandise  is-  a  prime  factor 

in  developing  a  customer's  interest. 

■  That  the  more  customer  exposure  merchandise  has  the 
more  sales  it  should  produce. 

■     •  ■ 

That  self- selection  merchandise  must  be  properly 
signed  or  identified  for  greatest  ease  in  customer 
s^election,  '  , 

i  . 

.•HUMAN  RELATIONS  -  36% 

^     :  '  " 

Knowledge  of  or  Understanding^ that : 


ERIC 


How  to  get  results  through  people  by  practicing 
effective  human  relations. 


The  factors  which  'appear  to  affect  employee  mor 

I 

How  to  motivate  otl|ep  for  best  performance.  ' 


Evidences  Of  poor^rale  -  high  personnel  turnover 
.  numerous- grioVanc^s|  increased  absenteeism  and  ' 
tardiness,   rest ri  cl:|on  of  output  ahd  tardiness. 

•  Morale  as  being'  the^term  frequently  used,  to 
describe  ompldyee  attitude  toward  their  jobs, 
employer  and  fellow  ipniployees. 

V  The  supervisor  must  Welp  new  employees  adjust  to  theijr 

^    ■     .  •       3obs',   seeing  that  th|d|y  are  tr^iined  for  the  job  and 

that  they  become  acc|j^inted  witti  fellow  employees. 

Honesty  and  int egrit*i|),  are  personality  traits 
r--~'    ,  necessary  in  sitdatiolns  such  as  record  keeping,  time 

keeping  and  stockkeejc^ing  jobs  that  reauire  working 
with  money.  '  ' 


A  feeling  that  the  effective  supervisor  must  be  a 
leaded  and  his  job  iid  to  achieve  result^  through  ' 
Qther  people  '  * 


A  feeling  that  good  hjuman  relations-  within  a  company 
build  public  rel^tioi|s. 

A  willingness  to  accclpt  and  put  into  practice 'the  ' 
planned  policies  andJf)rocedurcs  of  management. 

« 


How  to  build  morale  in  employees. 

How  to  recognize  the  accomplishments  of  others. 

Supervisors  or  managers  accomplish  results  by 
encouraging  employees  to  work  toward  mutually 
fcenoficial  objectives. 

An  awareness  that  good  human  relations  improve 
employee  morale  encouraging,  cooperation,*  generating 
happiness  and  .creating  harmony. 


In  selecting  the  right  person  to  do  a^job,  giving 
clear  iinst ructions  and  seeing  that  instructions  are 
properly  carri'ed  out. 

In  training  employees  and  follcwing-up  on  the 
effectiveness  of  training.  ,      ,  " 

/ 

To  follow  throug^i  on  the  initial  experiences  of  new 
employees  determining  whether  they  are  to  re- 
trained,   transferred  or  released^ 

To^  capitalize  on  the  talents  and  a,ttributes  of 
employees  and  their  benefit  and  that  of  the  business 

Toif  understand  one's  self. 

Developing  and  maintaining  hari»nious  relatp.on- 
ships  with  other  employees . 

Working  cooperatively  with  fellow  employees', 
supervisors  and  being  aware  of  their  needs  and 
mo^^i^vations . 

Avoiding  mis^presentations  of  .people,  products 
and  policies. 

'> 
*^^-* 

RepresentPt ng  the  business  favorably  to  customers 
and  outside  business  associates. 

Ability  to  evaluate  the  abilities/  interests  and 
performance  of  emplpyecs  in  relation  to  possible 
advancement .  .   •  , 

Exercising  self  control  during  trying  situations. 
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Attitude: 


Generating  enthusiasm  toward  people, 


-That  a  sypervifeor  should  set  an  example  of  work 
habl'ts^  and  character  v;h^ch  employees  can  emulate* 

A  realization  that  employee  morale  is  influenced  by 
the  supervisor's  attitude. 


/  MATHEMATICS  -  53% 

Knowledge  of  Understanding  that 


a 


Skill: 

»■ 


'it 


A  department's  grosj^  margin  should  cover  operating 
expenses  and  provide  a^^i^.contage  of  profit. 

A^3:etail  business  firm's  operating  expenses  include 
such* expenses  as  payroll,  buying  expenses,  promo- 
tional expenses,   utilities,   transport^J^ion,  supplies 
and  delivery. 


In^^ding  columns  of  figures  with  facility* 

^In  balancing  cash, and  totaling  sales  for  the 
departiyent  and/or  cash  register  at  the  end  of 
the  day. 


•at . 


In  making  change  and  using, the  cash  register. 

In  accurately  calculatMng  the  exact  amount  of  a 
customer's  purchase. 

In  multiplying  and  extending  figures  with  facility. 

In  Computing  local,   state  and  federal  taxes  which 
must  be  .  applied  in  the  sale  of  good^s . 


Attitude: 


That  retail  prices  must  be  carefully  placed  on  goods 
and  services  so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation 
and  yield  a  profit^;  ^ 


o 
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riERCHANDISING  -  52?^ 

or  ' 
Knowledge  of /Understanding  that; 


Skill: 


Attitude: 

1  . 


O 


ERIC 


In  making  effective  use  of  current  trends  in  sales, 
customer  buying  habits. 

r 

In  analyzing  and  interpreting  past  sales  records 
and  performances  in  planning  future  sales  and 
purchases. 

In'^placing  reorders  as  soon  as  the  need  is 
discovered  to' assure?  depth  of  stock  *in  wanted 
merchandise. "  ^ 

In  keeping  informed  of  competitive  conditions^  in  the 
market  area  which  the  store  serves.  -  * 

In  abili%  to  determine  the  quantity  of  merchnadiso 
to  buy  when  pvirchasing  new  merchandise  or  rcor^c^ring 
basic  stocks. 

In  ability  to  use  the  company's  merchandise  order 
forms . 

In  using  forms  and  records  necessaty  in  inventory 
control .  ♦ 

In  comparing  merchandise  costs  and  such  factors 
as  transportation  and  discounts. 


That  stookko^ping  errors  or  losses  affect  Company 
pro^4^ts. 

That  by  maintaining  regularly  scheduled  deliveries 
of  bcisic  foodstuffs  such  as  dairy  products  and 
baked  goods /   the  buying  responsibility  is  eased. 

That  a  balanced  stock  is  the  basis  of  good  merchandis- 
ing in  that  maximum  volume,  customer  goodwill/ 
satisfactory  profits  minimum  investment  and  rapid 
turnover  can  be  achieved. 


S3        •  ,  / 
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That  belief  that  if  the  store  is  to  get  its  share  of 
^the  business  in  its  marked  area,  merchandise  must  be 
bought  and  sold  at  competitive  prices. 

That  complete  assortments  of  wanted  merchandise  must 
\        be  maintained  at  all  times  to  stimulate  best  sales. 

That  one  must  keep  informed  of  manufacturers'  or 
resources'  pi;oducts  and  lines  of  merchandise  which 
can  be  valuably  used  by  the  retailer. 

That  one  must  be  constantly  alert  to  discover 
"hot  itenis^'  and  foll.ov;  through  v;ith; additional 
merchandisi  ncj  and  promotional  activities . 

PROOaCT  AND  SERVICE  KNOV.-LEDGE  -   4  9->;  ' 

Knowledge  of  or  Understanding  th/xt:  •  • 

Merchandise  informci^ion  useful  tool  in  % 

opening  a  sales  conversation  wit4*i  custom^. 

The  si^e  of  variovis  feed  pprtions  that  may  be 
,  served  without  a  f  fee ting  profits. 

The  restaurant's  menu  items *v;}iich  have  been 
authorized  for   "take  out"  service. 

I    «  The  kitchen  preparation  ti^c  of  various  dishes. 

Ways  to  interpret  the  features  of  a  product  in 
terms  of  benefits  to  customers. 
!  •  . 

How  to  set  up  or  prepare  tables  with  linens,  china# 
flatware,   crystal,   etc>   using  the  correct  place- 
setting  rules.  «  ' 

TJbe  sizes,   colors,    stylos  at^d  prices  in  which 
merchandise  is  available . 

The  values  of  advertising  information  to  the 
salos^p^erson .  .  , 

How  to  adapt  food  served  to  climatic  conditions, (summer 
fresh  fruits,   salads  and  vegetables;  winter-casser- 
olos  and  stews)  .  . 


Skill: 


In  using  facts  about  the  merchandise  itself  when 
Kqlping  a  customer  make  a  buying  decision.  o?4^ 
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^  In  ability  to  handle  foods  in  such  a  way  as  to  protect 

their  food  values  and  avoid  undue  losses. 

,   /  .  .  ^  ...r. 

In  timing  a  cujstomer's  order  -  that  is^  knowing 
when  he   (waiter)  ^v/ill  send  a  course*   how  long  it 
will  take  to  prepare  in  the  kitchen  (especially 
cooked- to-order  foods>  and  when  he  should  return ^ 
to  the  kitchen  to  pick  up  the  food  fresh*  frora  the 
broiler,   griddle  or  oven. 

In  garni^ing  dishes  being  served  in  an  appetizing 
way . 

In  suggesting  to  customers  menu'  selections  based  on 
a, knowledge  of  profit  value  in  various  menu  items. 

^      In  using  facts  from  merchandise  advertisements  during 
sales. 

In  maintaining  a  usable  bank  of  product  knowledge* 

selecting  ■  that  which  can  be  used  w/.Ch  individual 
' customers . 


Attitude; 


.In  suggest i ng  to  customers  interesting  and  desirable 
food  accompaniment  such  as  wines  and  dressings. 


'  -    That  a  salesperson  must  have  sufficient  knowledge 
of  the  merchandise  he  sells  in  order  to  answer  a 
customer ' s  questions  satisfactorily 

That  adequate  merchandise  knowledge  usually  creates 
in  the  salesperson  enthusiaS^m  for  his  goods  and 
adds  to  his  self- confidence.  . 

That  adequate  merchan,dise  information  will  build  f 
customer  confidence  in  the  merchandise  as  well  as 
in.  the  store . 

That  adequate  mo?"ch*andise  information  will  hjelp 
increase  3ales  and  promote  better  customer 

relations.  ♦ 

f 

That  a  continual  program  of  training  and  retraining 
employees  with  product  knowledge  must  be  carried 
out.  ,  _  • 
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OPERATIONS  -  51% 

^  Knowledge  of  or  Understanding  that: 

Carjjul  use  of  supplies  will' help  control  ^penses. 

V  ^ 

How  to  XccoTd  and  report  fi^eral  and  state 

salos^  tax(>s..    ,  "^V^  * 

Procodurey  for  reporting  and-h^ndlitag  ^iimaged 

morclvindi  so .  *  '  \, 

Hc)jf^o  requisition  ond  obtain  supplier -needed  by 
tl4vdoiMrtmc>nt  such  a3  saiescheck  books,  wrapping^ 
3u]Y)lies  and  report  forms,  -  ^  \. 

The  procedures  involved  in  chcrk4ag'^irerchandise\.n 
against  an  invoice.  '  \ 


\ 


The  terms  used  in  connection  wiith  the  merchandise 
receiving  and  narkihg  process  5"uch  as  buyer's  ordc"] 
invoice,   apron,  price  code,   blirnJ  check,  direct 
check,   receiving  record,   bill  of  lading/  vendor 
and  vendee,  *•  • 

To  analyze  and  follow  thro.vigh  on  food-cost  cc^btrol 
areas  such  as  purchasing,   receiving,   stp4:ing,  •  issuirig 
production,  *  inventory  and  sales*.  ^^^v!^^ 

How  to  interview  potential  employees,  obtaining 
all  neces^^iry  data  and  offering  them  information 
concerning  the  business  -  .its  operation  and  policies. 

How  to  properly  handle  records  for  the  effective 
control  of  the  store's  operaticn. 

The  functions  of  store  mainteneiace . 

Although  m^naqement  plans  expense  contl^l  budgets, 
the  act^ual  control  must  be  carried  out  by  the^-<x>oper' 
ative  effort  of  all  store  empl^ifees. 

Seemingly  small  savings  in  some  expense  areas' can\ 
mean  a  substantial  gain  in  profits. 

How  to  control  expenses  in  order?  to  provide  .the 
highesil  pQ::.sible  profit. 


9 


■  i 
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The  health  an^a  sjiTiitation  laWs.  and  regulations  ^l^ith 
which  restaurants  must  *  comply .      \  '       /  ''. 

^Skill:         !  .  '  ,  - 

■  In  bandUng  and  caring  for  store  'equipment . 

In  determining  shipping  and  receiving  discrepancies 
^and  taking  the  proper  action/  t 


In  handling  and  caring  for  store  equipment/  . 

In  reducing  cqstiy  errors  by  maintaining  proper 
records  of  store  operations. 

In  following  through  on  non-delivered  or  lost  mer- 
chandise. 

In  remembering  saf efc^^recautions  that  can  eliminate 
•Occidents  v/hile  hand^Ang  equipnent. 


Attitude:- 


8 


'9 


,    That:  a  well  -  kept  store  is  a  primary  means  of 
.attracting  and  holding  business. 

That  a  realization  that  expenses  are  an.  influential 
factor  in  merchandising  profitably. 

That  complete  records  shbuld  be  kept  of  all  incoming 
merchandise  for  .store  protection. 

That  a  high  level  of  sanitation  is  necessary  to^ 
maintain  customer  patronage. 

'  That  management  ri»ust  be  concerrjed  with  the  -control 

of  items  si^h  as  labor,   supplies,,  utilities,  laundry, 
uniforms  and  equipment  in  addition  to  food  cost  control 

MANAGEMENT  -   5754  - 

Knowledge    of  or  Understanding  that:  ,  ' 

.    •  ■  '  ■      '  ■  .S'   .  . 

The  methods  of  training  which  can  be  used  such  as 
telling,  showing,  demonstration  and  dramatization^ 

The  sto^re's  pro'cedures  for  evaluating  employees  J 


ERIC 
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%  -      •  •  ■      .  ■  -■ 

How  to  use  the  store/ s  pdlicies  ,  for^  maJklng.  . 
*        •    decisions  on  hiring,  promoting  or  dismiss^ing 

employees.  ^  ^  .  • 

How  4:0  he  1^  employee  have  "'a  f  eeling  of  pride 

iiy^l^is  company,  and  the  worthwhileness  of  his  work. 

■  •  '  J' '  -  ■  7> . 

Hox'to  handle  employee  complaints  and  grievances, 
maintaining  an  objective  point-of - view. 

A-   '  ' 

How  to  handle  customer  traffic  efficiently  at  the 
/  ^        check-out  point   { f  ront- end  operation)  >  ' 


Skill: 


4 

To  determine  in  various  situations  the  most  efficient 
wa9  to  get  the  3ob  accomplished.  * 

In  planning  an!^  develo^ring  a  vjoirk  ^fprce  budget  and 
"^scheduling  employee  v/orking  hoijrs,   lunch  hours  and 
reliefs. 

In  planning  and  organizing  work,  ^   

.  To  tactfully  identify  mistakes  -employees  h^ve  made 
and  belp  them  construct ively  correct,  them. 

Determine  when  additional^  employees  are  needed  In 
order  to  accomplish  desired  business  objectives. 

.  In  carefully  selecting  and  pla,cing  employees  in 
jobs  which  they  are  physically,  mentally  and. 
emotionally  equipped  to  perform^   .  , 

'To  select  those  persons  most  nearly  qualified  for 
employment  when  recruiting  potential  employees.. 


To  think  ahead  and  plan  ip|^ny  emergencies  that 
(  might  arise. 


Attitude: 


ERIC 


•That  there  should  be  a  constant  and  intelligent  - 
effort  on  the  part  of  management  to  be  absolutely 
fair  in  every  policy  and  every  practiqe.         *  * 

Th^  efficient  individual  workers  and  an  organization 
that  functions  smoothly  are  ususilly  outcomQs  of       '  ^ 
Q  effective  emjoloyee  training. 


....  ...  .."T  .  ,, 

* 
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Th,at  it  is^  management's^  responsibility  for 
^    providing  job  knov/ledge  as  incentive  .through  • 
training.  '  V  * 


lat  matnagcmentjr  supervisors  '^nd  employees  reauire,/ 
flfamework  of  policies  and  procedures  within        \'  * 


The 
a 

which  to  operate.  C\ 


That  management  must  be  continuously  aware  of  promo-  . 
tional  and  transfer  possibilities  among  store  personnel 
in  successfully  filling  job  vacancies.  ^ 

That  a  ^pod  supervisor  mu^t  also  be  an  eficective 
teacher  or  trainer.  , 


t. 


^.   -  ^T-jpat  each  employee  should  be  made  to  feel  his 
efforts  are  really  appreciated.  \ 

That  fecial  customer  services  ajid  accommodations 
build  customer  goodwill  and  help  increase  sales. 

That  employee  morale  can  be  maimtained  and  payroll 
savings  brought  aboiit  by  cai^efullly  scheduling  and 
budgeting  employee  working  hours.*    '  * 


That  attent'ion  must  bo  paid  to  st^te  and  local  laws  ' 
regulating  the  hiring  of  minors,  the  use  of  women 
for  certain  jobs,  wages  and  houirs  and  health 
examinations.      ,     '  . 

^    That  since  th'e  future  of  the  business  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  future  managers,   a  definite" 
program  for  recruitment  and  developmeht  of  future 
managerial  perisonnel  shpuld  b,e  a  part^of  every  business. 


SELLING  -  42% 

Knowledge  of  or  Understanding  that: 


The  ways  to  handle  customer  complaints  atrcording 
to  store  policy. 

The  housekeeping -duties  whichw^mn^st  be  performed^  in 
'    connect i6n  with  proper  stock  caxe. 


Qj  The  ways  to  help  a  customer  mak^s  a  buying  decision. 


ERLC  ^ 
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c 


o 

ERIC 


Skill: 


Thlpt  customer  loyalty  can  be  built  with  timely 
merchandise  and  friendly  service. ^ 


S.     To  efficiently  handle  a  cash  register.  / 

;  To  determine  that  correct  change  and  count  it 
back  to  a  customer  during  a  cash  sale  according  to 
company  procedure. 

7        '  ,  ^         .  ■      .  .  ^ 

To  tactfully  handle  difficult  customers.  ( 

To  s^rye  customers  in  tKe  manner  or  style  that 
management  desires. 


.   in  ability  to  question/  observe  and  listen  in 
\  order  to*  complete  a  successfu3/sale. 

.    .     \  ;  4  ^     '      U       .  ■    .  . 

In  ability  to  efficiently  handle  a  cash  sale  trans- 
action.. ^  '  ' 

i '-'^^ "  ■  ■  .  ^  . 

In  helping  a  cvistomcr  make  a  buiying  decision . 

•"  ■    \     '  "^  .  ' 

.In  showing  or  displaying  merchandise  in  a  way  that 

creates  interest  and  desire  in  customers. 

In  determining  when  and  how  J^o  close'  a  sale. 

In  properly  writing  out  salesc9iecks . 

Attutide:^  i 

That  each  custon^er  is  an  "individual". 

Of  strong  interest  in  the  mercihandise  or  servicie 
'being  sold. 

That  customers'  objefctions  must  be  handled  and  over- 
come with  respect. 

That  a  customer's  complaint  is  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  build  goodwill.  ^ 

That  customers  should .be  approached  promptly  and 

not  be  kept  waiting.  •  • 
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That  one  should  live  up  to  promises  inade  to  customers. 

That  one  should  give  the  best  custbiner  service  with 
the  cu'stomer  ""always  fi^rst  in  mind. 

Tha^  any  necessary  food  it^ms  that  are  "out"  or  in 
short  supply  must  be  reported  immediately. 

That  the  possession  of  an  Uffderstanding  of  the 
firm's  policies  concerning  foods  and  services  helps 
build  customer  confidence  and  restaurant  personnel's 
self-confidence.  / 

•That  the  good  will  of  the  customer  is  based  on  his 
confidence  in  the  quality  of  the-  food  and  his 
appreciption  of  the  excellence  of.  the  service. 

.  That  clean,  orderly  counters  are  a  method  of  stimu-  - 
'  lating  sales . 

» 

That  the  business  life  of  a  restaurant  operation 
depends  upon  ^building  a  clientele  of  satisfied 
customers. 

That  even  though  counter  service  is  usually 
patronized  by  a  customer  because  of  its  quick, 
service,   the  customer  must  not  be  mad'e  to  feel 
that  he  is  being  pushed  or  rushed  for  .a  menu 
selection. 

r  .  >. 

That  the  restaurant  sale  is  more  than  exchange 
of  money  for  food  -  it  is  the  selling  of  service 
^and  satisfaction  as  well  as  food. 

That  the  best  dish  on  earth  is  only  as  gqod  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  served.      ,  '\t 

That  certain  housekeeping  duties  such  ^s  cleaning 
and  dusting  tables  and  chairs  *  and  vacuming  must  be 
done  in  order  to  promote  the  restaurant  as  a 
clean/  desirable  place  to  eat. 

That  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  menus  are  neatly 
folded,   clean  and  ready  for  use  at  the  dining  hours 
for  which  they  are  intended. 

That  customer  confidence  in  the  restaurant  is 
strengthened  when  served  with  gjleaming  china, 
glassware  and  polished  silverwaire. 

■  '        3/        ' '  ■  ■ 
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That  the  act 'of  selling  is  .  helping  the  customer 
obtain  maximufni  personal  satisfaction  for  money  spent. 

That  basic  product^inJbrmation  is  necessary  to 
demonfetratQ  good  "selling  practices. 

That  sufficient  understanding , of  a  firm's  policies 
is  necessary  to  truly  represent  the  viewpoint  of > 
management  to  customer^.. 

That  the  customer  -  by  his  vei'y  act  of  complaining  - 
is  giving  the  store  an  opportunity  to  correct  a 
possible  fault  in  its  operation. 

That  the  buyer  or  department  manager  must  be  promptly 
informed  of  items  not  in  stock  for  which  customers 
ask. 

That  usually  as  much  of  a  waitress's  (waiter's) 
time  is  spent  on  "side  work"  as  on  serving ■ table 
guests  or -counter  customers.  t|!Example:  cutting 
butter,  lemons,  refilling  sugar  bowlsi  creamier^, 
dusting  tables,  cl>airs,  inspecting  linens  before 
use, ^ etc.) 

That  menu,  and  price  signs  should  be  attractively 
placed,   epsily  read  and  replaced  v/hen  they  become 
soiled. 
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APPAREL  INDUSTRY  -  MASTER  EMPLOYEE 


The  following  competencies,  were  validated  by  25  individuals  in 
the  apparel  industry.     Competencies  are  listed  in  order  of 
importance-by. areas.     Each  cortjnctency  area  specifies  the  per- 
-centage  of  competencies  identified  as  important  to  the  apparel' 
industry  employee.  |^ 

ADVERTISING  -  407o 

Knowledge  of  or  ^yndersLunding  that:' 

The  prices,   available  nizos,   colors,    styles  or 
models  of  merchandise  being  advertised  in 
order  to  bc?tter  promote' or  sell. 

The  supply  of  merchandise  available  to  back  up 
an         effectively.  •  *  .  " 


Skill 


Attitude: 


Correctly  informing  customers  of  the  location 
of  advertised  merchandise  v/ithin  the  stores. 

Ability  to  inform  customers  of  special  events 
or  promotions  within  the  store. 


It  is  necessary  to  know  facts  about  merchandise 
being  advertised  such  as  prices,   l)rand  names, 
available  si^es,   colors,   style^.and  models  in 
order  to  better  promote  or  sell  it. 

Good  advertising  .will  help  increase  sales  for 
a  department  or  store,   creating  interest  and 
desire  in  customers . 

•Th9.  available  quantities  of  advertised  merchandise 
should  be  checked  before  an  ad  breaks. 

Although  the  ultimate  goal  of  advertising  is  to 
sell  goodq  and  services  the  salesperson  usually 
convpletes  the  sale. 


33 
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Advertising  should;be  supplemented  by  attractive 
displays  and  an  efi'icient  sales  force. 

Advertising        ^  form  of  prcselling  -  a  tool 
which  cdtehes*  atti^ntion,   arousQ^  -interest , 
crates  desire  and  induces  action. 


COMMUNICATIOjJ^S 


-  50% 


Skills 


Knowledge  of  or  Underst  anding  th,at  : 

How  to  address  other  people  in  a  business-like 
manner  v/hether  they  are  ciistomers,  fe]low 
omployeoii ,    super  vi  uors  or'  luanagement . 

When  to^  kot'p  c(^rrmvini(\-i  t  ion.s  confidential. 

How  to  suggest  chongos  to  management. 

Valuable  inform. ition  can  l>e  gained^by  reading 
m  inufacLurei:  ' luindtags/  lab  jls,  (directions,  etc. 

\ 

« 

in  listening  to  and  followiiig  directions. 

In  communicating  effectively  v/ith  customers, 
CO- worker £j  and  supervisor's  . 

^In  ability  to  talk  clearly  and 'pleasantly, 
'conveying  spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  one^s  • 
speech . 

\  In  writi*ng  saleschocks  legibly  so  that  errors 

\  delivery,   quantities  sent  and  amounts  charged 

\       '  for  can  be  eliminated. 

In  interpreting  store  policies  to  customers. 

In  ability  to  assist  v/ith  training  or  teaching 
. . others. 

•  In  sat  is factoriTy  handling  customer  inquiries 
for  general  info-rmat  ion  . 

In  effective  use  of  speech  and  vocabulary. 
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•1^  - 


Attitude: 


That  Q  realization  that  *  first  dmpressions  are 
important  to  the  business  and  last  impress^ions 
are  longest  rememberer].  ^ 


That  an  awareness  that  nothing  is  quite  so 
important  or  contagiotjs  as  enthusiasm  for  the 
store,    for  the  merchandise  and  for  customers. 

That  attending  departmental  or  store-wide 
meetings  is  a  good  way  to  keep  informed  of  pro- 
motions,  changing  "methods  and  operating  picture. 

That  a  belief  that  communications  between  the 
various  departments  and  divisions  within  a 
st(>rc  v/ill  result  in  a  more  efficient  operation 
with  mutual  benefits  to  all. 

That  in  distributive^  occupations  the  "spoken 
.word"  is  an  imjxirtantt  tool  of  the  trade. 

That  tlie  tone  ^  vo\^e  can-^  express  sincere 
^  wo]  come  and  eagernesfi  to  be  of  service.^  ' 

ThatVpoor  ^r  avvfkward  grc^mirtar  lowers  store 
personnel,   store  iinatjo  and  merchandise  value 
in  the  estimation  of  the  customer. 

That  the  ability  to  communicate  skillfully  in 
good  j:nglish  is,  essential  to  a' person>' s -  business 
.^advancement.  '  .  . 


DISPLAY  -  42% 

Knowledge  of  or  Understanding  that: 


Skill: 


ERIC 


^he  best  arrangements  for  advertised  merchandise 
on  counters,   tables,  or  shelvVs. 

How  to  handle  customer  requests  for  clothes  on 
mannequins  or  other  merchandise  on  display. 


IrT  arranging  counter  displays  of  merchandise. 

In  using  color,  harmony,  balance  ^nH  proportion 
in  display  construction. 


5^ 
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\ 


In-  i;,earranginc]  or  replacing  me^rchandise  sold 
from  int.erior  displays. 


Attitude: 


That  good  display  of  mc^r&t^andiso  is  a  prime 
factor  in  developing  a  customor's  interest/  * 

That  the  more  cusLomc^r  exposure  merchandise 
has  the  more  .s  lios   it  should  product. 

Th:it  .self -.selection  inorchcindiso  must  be  propj^rly 
siqnocl  or  identified  'for  the  greatest  eas'e  in 
customer         ecL  ton.  * 

Th^it   efft»('tivG  display  of  ^el  f  '  selection,  mer- 
chandi  s'o/ccm  rc?servc  thf?  sa losiD^-son  *  s  time 
for  morchanri.i  se  which  reauircs  J^ellin'g  aid. 

.  That   color  pla^^it^  cjn  import /mt  part  in  the  cus- 

Lomcr^ri  arcujjtance  of  more). and  i  se . 

MAN  RELATION:/-- 

Knowledge  of  or  Under  .st.rndi  ng  that;  ,  ^, 

Hov  to  dre.si:  .ipproj^r^iately  for  the  job  and  •  • 
maint.uu  a  wel'l  -  groomed  apj^oaranco. 

The.Wc^ys  to  effectively  handle  difficult 
cus  termers . 

a 

IIow  to  shoy.'  an  interest  in  others.  * 

Morale  as  being  the  term  frequently  used  to 
'describe  emjnoyee  attitudes  toward  their  jobs, 
.  employer  and   fellow  employees, 

o 

A  positive  attitude'^is  usually  reflected  in 
one's  work. 


Skill 


ERIC 


In  exercising  self -co^itrol  during  trying  situations 

In  representing' the  businGsl^  favorably  to  customers 
and  outfJide  business,  asncca  a tei; . 

In  avoidincj  misrepresentations  of  people, 
products  iind  policies.    ^    >/  ^ 
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Attitude: 


In  demonstrating  initiative*  and  creativity. 

In  developing  and  maintaining  harmonious  rela- 
tionships wi th  other  employees . 

In  maintaining  an  objective  point  of  view  i'n 
problem  situations. 

In.  ability  to  undefs^ancJ  one's  self. 
In  generating  enthusicisrm  toward  people. 


•tliatr*  honesty  and  int^r^Ly  are  per.sonality 
traits-  necessary  in'  job  situations   such  as 
record-keeping,    time-keeping  and  stockkeeping  . 
in  addition  to  jobs  that  require  working  with 
money.  ^  . 

That . an  awareness  that  good  personal  appearance 
helps  crctito  effective  ^customer  impressions. 

That  next  to  job  porfonnance,    human  relations 
is  an  ompl(^yee*s  greatest  responsibility. 


MATHEMATICS  -  44;r, 


Knowledge  of  or  Underr; tandi  ng  that  : 


Sk"ill: 


How  to  determine  a  cash  regi  ster  error,  the 
amount  and  how  to  correct  it  on  the  proper  form, 


In  accurately  calclyiatjng  the  exact  amount  Of 
a  customer's  purchase. 

In  making  change  and  using  the  cash  register. 

In  accurately  computing  ojnployoo  discounts, 
delivery  charges,   alteration  charges,  lay-away 
charges ,    cto .   when  writing  out  and  computing 
sa leschecks . 

In  being  able  to  properly  and  correctly  handle 
employee  discounts . 


ERiCt 
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Master  Employee 


That  careful  use  of  the  cash  register  will 
reduce  inventory  and  money  shortages. 

That  c^irefulT-y  calculatinq  the  exact  amount  of 
a  cu-stomer*s  purchase  will^-  prevent  *  inventory 
shortages. 


MERCHANDISING  -  48% 

Knowledge  of  or  Understanding  that 


Tiie  store  *  s  methods  or  procedures  used  for 
changing  retail  stock  ii>riccs  up  or  down. 


The  reasons ^for  making  returns 
to  manufacturers . 


merchandise 


Skill: 


Attitude; 


The  store's  procedujres   for  Recording  markups  and 
markdo\vta^,   addition<il  marku'j^n  and  revisions  of 
retail  dov;n .  j 


In  ability  to  participate  in  merchandise-  coupts 
for  pJvysical  inventories.  » 

In  taking  accurate  stock  counts  of  merchandise  >^ 
for  ordering,    inventory  or  uni  t-1pook- cps^itrol 

In  interpreting  consumer  demand  as  it  applies  to 
the  ftierrhandise  in  the  selling  department. <  * 

In  piercing  reorders  as  soon  as  the  need  is  dis- 
covered to  assure  depth  of  stock  in  wanted  merchandise. 


♦That  s tockkeeping  errors  or  losses  af f ec«t 
comjDgTiy  profits. 

That  complete  assortments  of  wanted  merchandise 
must  be  maintained  at  all  times  to  stimulate 
best  sales. 

That  the  buyer  must  be  kept  .  informed  of  low 
' ^uant  i t  y  points  of vs taple  stocks . 


PRODUCT  AND/OR  SDRVICF  TECHNOLOGY  44% 
Knowledge  of  or  UndtjrjjL.inding  that: 


ERIC 


The  various  locations  of  morcHandiso  on'tho 
«»nina  floor,  and  in  resorve  stock. 
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Skill; 


The  sizes,   colors,    styles  and  prices  in  which 
merchandise  is  availnble- 

The  current  fashions  ,\nd  of  now  trends. 

The  wuys  to*  show  that'  an  itom  of  merchandise 

is  suited  for  ^  he  purjjose  the  customer  has  in  mind. 


*    The  sources  of  mercHuuKU 5 e  information  such  as 

*  .  * 

y  thq.  mcrciiaridi  SO  it.solfr  hnKlt.rujH  anrjj^  labels, 
{  leaflets,   Io:<  cov^o.vs  and'  price  tags.* 


Sul:>st  itut  (•  items  -thai    arc  ursed  for  ^onnorl^. 
I  •  we]  1-known  ^product  p  /  v.hat    l  hi?y  arp  subst i  tutes  ' 

for  and  superior  po^iU     of  .the  substitute. 

Adequat     mcrcha)idise  j  nf orjin t ion  will  enable 
the  salesjH'rron  to  increase,  sales  as  well  as  his 
earning  capacity. 


^  ^  I    MerchajKlisc  inl  ormal  i  on  .  j  s       ujsoful  tool  in 

oj^onintj  a  sales  convorra  t  i  on  with  a  customer 


'Labels:  taking-  the  forni  of  •  t'<UjS stamps ,  wrappers* 
etc.   identify  products  ajj  to  their  content. 

Merchahdis^p  cjuarantees  and  directions  protect 
both  the  customer  and  the  .store  and*  help  incre 
sales.  . 

The  ways-  to  handle  merchandise  when  placing  it 
in.  stocK  or  on  display  as  well  as  how  to  keep 
it  clean. 


To  be  able  to  mark* garment  fqr  alterations. 

In  ability  to  fit  customers  with  correct . si^es 
when  selling  articles,  of  clothinVj. 

That  ability  to  translate  merchandise  label 
information  into  seJlijig  points*. 

In  interpreting  mferchandise  guarantees  and 
directions  to  customers . 

In  expressing  customt>r  benefits  that  accompany 
merchandise  selling  features. 


'Apparel  Industry      pji^e  B  Master  Erftployee 

«  ■  *  ' 

'   '  In  building  a  sales  tcilk  around  merchandise 

selling  foa'turcs. 


Attitude: 


That  a  sales  person  mur,t  have  sufficient  know- 
lodqc  of  the  merchandise  he  sells  in  ordex  to 
.answer  a  customer ' s  questions  satisfactorily. 

'''-Th*nt  keeping  informed  of  merchandise  and  product 
information  makes  the  salcis  supporting  job  more 
int. r,'r cs L  incj . 

That  ci  l;elicl  that  adoauato  merchandise  informa- 
tion will  biuld  custon or  confidence  in  the 
nierch.ind  i  Rc  cis  well  as  in  the  store. 

That  a  bel 3  ef  that  adequntr>  mcrclinn^ii se 

inform' rtip^n  will  ho]p  incrc  a.so  sales  and  promote 

bettjpr  customer  relritions. 

That  adc^qiiate  mcrchtinrlitjo  knowl  edge  usua  1  ly 
croat(js  in  the  salen  person  enthusiasm  for  his 
goods  and  adds  to  his  /:ol f- confidence . 

That  mcrchand j  lie  inforM  tt/ion  can  be  gained  by 
htindlJhq  merchandise  and  hy  uf:.ing  it. 


MANAGEI^KNT  -  [34% 
Skill: 


I- 


Att i  tude : 


Ability  to  (determine  in  various  situations  the 
mont  efficient  way  to  get  the  job  accomplished. 

Kxamine  credit  cards  and  checks  for  bad  credit 
or  stolen  cards. 


'Tliat  manaqoment,    supervisors  and .  employees 
require  a   framework  of  policies  and  procedures 
wit  hi  n  which  to  operate  .  ^^^^ 

That  nn  awareness  thdt  special  customer  services 
and  acconimoclationsLuild  customer  goodwill  and 
l;elp  increase  saZjos.jS 


ERIC 


^0 
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Attitude: 


That  a  well-kept  stora  is  .a  primary  meaW^  of 
attracting  and  .^hbldin^business. 

That  damaged  or  spoiled  merchandise  must  be'  ' 
kept  at  a  minimum  to  protect  the  storeys  profit - 
picture.  ,  - 

That  an  awareness  of  the  advantages  of  credit 
to  the  customer  -  smooths  out  irregularities  of 
purchasing  power,   is-  a  shopping  convenience,  etc, 

That  an  awareness  that  to  prevent  shortages, 
merchandise  being  returned  »o  vendors  must  be 
, correctly  recorded  in  inventory  control  records'.- 


SELLING  -  43% 


Knowledge  of  or  Understan,ding  that- 


now  to  provide  information  about  merchandise 
which  will  create  desire *or  interest  in  customers, 

Customer  loyalty  can  be  built  with  timely 
merchandise  and  friendly  service. 

How  to  handle  individual  differences  in  customers. 

The  customer,  approaches  such  as  greeting, 
merchandise  and  service  which  may  be  used  when 
opening  a  sale. 

The  procedures  involved,  in  conducting  a  cash 
sale  tranisactioni.  •  • 


pcedures  to  use  when  writing  out  saleschecks 


ways  to  handle  customer  complaints- according' 


to^store  ppkicy. 


if- 


The  selling  features. of  products  and/or  services'.. 


Stock  shortages  and  overages  are  created  ify 
ringing  an  incor;:ect  amount  for  a-  sale  on  the 
cash  register  or  ringing  the  sale  onto  the  - 
wrong  key. •  '  . 


ERIC 
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How  to  analyze  cuatomet  npeds. 

How  to  arrange  stock  in  a  selling  department 
by  color,   size,  style-,  price,  6tc. 

How  to  best  utilize  selling  space  with  voluifie- 
or  best  sellers. 

Housekeeping  duties  which  must  be  performed 
in  connection  with  proper  stock  care. 

Locating  stock  on  the  selling  floor,   in  an 
understock  or  a  reserve  stock. 


Skill; 


ERIC 


In  suggesting  to  customers  items  of  merchandise 
or  services  that  can  be  substituted  for  the 
unavailable  or  desired  ones.  ^ 
•  ^         .  -  \ 

In,>bili|^p  determine  liow  to  handle  individual 
situat^ion^  in  which  merchandise  is  being  returned 
for  exchange,   cash  refund  or  charge  credit 

In  advising  customer  on  coordination  of  accessories. 

In  opening  a  safes  conversation  with  a  suit^le 
statement  or  remark.      *  ' 

In  deter^mining  customers'  wants  and  desires 
during  a  sa^^e.  ^ 


9 


In  sensing  a  customer ' s  objections  and  handling 
them  as . effectively  as  possible.  • 

In  ability  to  treat  customers  with  courtesy 
even  though  they  don't  buy  in  hope  that  they  , 
will  return  to  buy  at  some  future  date.  ^ 

In  coordinating  merchandise  with  related  items 
in  an  attempt  to  increase  the  amount  of  the  sale. 

In  ability  to  determine  tfie  buying  motives  of 
customers  and  then  appeal  to  them. 

In  ability" to  questiori,   observe  and  listen  in  : 
order  to  complete  a'  successful  sale. 
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Master  Employee 


Attitudex 


ERIC 


In  showing  or  displaying  merchandise  in  a  way    '  °  ^* 

that  creates  interest  and  desirp  in  customers. 

In  determining  when  to  close  a  sale.  "  ' 

In  ability  to  determine  the  corre*t  change  and 

count  it  back  to  a  customer  durinj  a  cash  sale  •  /i  - 

according  to  company  procedure. 

In  atility  to  serve  customers  in  the  manner  or 
style  that  management  desires. 


That  ability  to  tactfully  handle  difficult  ' 

customer-s ,  < 

'  '      y  . 

That  customers  should  be  appr.oached  promptly 
and  not  be  kept  w^aiting.  ' 

That  a  belief  that  one  should  live  up  to  promises 
made  t^o  customers. 

That  a  feeling  that  each  customer  is  an '"individual " . 

^  ^  , ,  ■  '  ■  '  • 

That  a  conyiction  that  selling  is  important  to 
the  store  and  to  the  company.  * 


That  a  feeling  that  genuine  enthusiasm  for 
merchandise  during  a  sale  will  help  create  ^  f 

desire  or  inter^^st  in  the  customer. 

That  the  customers'  objections  must  be. handled 

aVidovercome  with  respect.  ,     ,  . 


That  a  customer's  complaint  is  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  build  goodwill.  ^ 

That  the  act  o:^  selling  is  helping  the  customer 
obtain  maximum  personal  satisfaction  for  money  spent 

That  basic  pro^yct  information  is  necessary  to 
demonstrate  =^goo*d  selling  pract'ices. 

That  a  reqliza-tion  of  the  importance  of  the 
salesperson 's  .position  in  regard  to  his  public 
relations  function. 


¥3: 
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That  a  feeling  of/ pride  in  being  a  salesperson* 

^  / 

That  customers  shoulcJ  be  approached  promptly 
and  not  be  kept  waiting. 

That  an  awareness  that  each  salesperson  sho.uld 
attempt  to  meet  his  sales  quota  in  order  to 
meet  established  job  performance. 

That  the  buyer  or  department  manager  must  be 
promptly  informed  of  items  not  in  stock  for 
which  customers  ask.  * 

That  merchandise  must  be.  carefully  handled  to 
reduce  markdowns. 

That  an  awareness  that  successful  selling  hinges 
on  adequate  product  information,   the  customer's 
understanding  and  the  salesperson's  personality. 


I, 


ERIC  . 
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APPAREL  INDUSTRY  OWNER/MANAGER 


The  following  competencies'  were  validated  by  25  individuals  in  the 
apparel  industj^     Competencies  are  listed  in  order  of  importance^  ' 
by  areas.     Eac/h  competency  area  specifies  the  t)ercentage  of  competen- 
cies identified  as  important  to  the  apparel  industry  owner  and/or - 
manager. 


ADVERTISING  4lV 

Knowledge  of  ^r  Understanding  that: 

An  adveiftising  budget  should  be  designed  and  followed 

The  prices,  available  sizes,  colors,  styles  or 
models  of  merchandise  being  advertised  in  order  to 
better  promote  or  sell. 

The  purposes  of  advertising,  such  as  build  customer 
.traffic,  -build  a  reputation  for  the  store,  stabilize 
sales  volume  and  introduce  new  products. 


Skill: 


ERIC 


In  select ing  appropriate  merchandise  for  adver- 
tising purposes. 

in  checking  advertising  proofs  for  corrections, 
omissions  and  additions,  r 

In  keeping  personnel  informed  of  sales  promotion 
activities  within  the  store. 

"I  '  ' 

In  ability  to  select  merchandise  for  advertising 
th^rtS^^  seasonal  and  timely. 

In  working  effectively  with  advertising  and  display 
departments  to  plan  and  carry  out  special  advertis- 
ing or  display  .within  the  department. 

^  In  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of  advertising  in 
terms  of  sales  and  costs. 

In  correctly  informing  customers  of  the  location 
of  advertised  merxrhandise  within  th^  stores.  ' 
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Attitude:  .  ^ 

/  That  the  available  quantities  of  advertised 

merchandise  should  be  checked  before  an  ad  breaks. 
•  "  "I 

That  advertising  should  be  supplemented  by  - 
attractive  displays  and  an  efficient  sales  force. 
■  ■         ■  ' 

That  advertising,   to  be  successful ,  must  be  believed 
by  the  customer. 

That  it  is  necessary  to  know  facts  about  merchandise 
being  advertised  such  as  prices,  brand  names, 
available  sizes,   colors,   styles  and  models  in 

order  to  better  promote  or  sell  it. 

/ 

I  *    "      •  '  . 

That  advertising  plans  and  schedules  should  be 

based  on  factual  information  anA  sound  judqement. 

That^gclod  advertdding"  will  help  increase  sales* 
for  a  department  pr  store,  creating  interest  and\ 
desire  in- customers . 

That  although  the  ultimate  goal  of  advertising  is 
to  sell  goods  and  services  the. salesperson  usually 
completes  the  sale. 

That  advertising  effectiveness  is  strengthened 
with  skillfvally  coordinated  displays  of  the. 
merchandise  being  advertised. 

COMI^NICATIQNS  "  40%     '  ^  '-^ ^ ' 

Knowledge  of  Of^  Under sta^rtding  that: 

How  to , communicate  with-others  in  order  to*  '  . 

motiv^e  them  to  work  willingly. 
»-  ..  ,  . 

When  to  keep  communications  confidential. 

H6w  to^  address  other  people  in  a  business-like 
manner  whettier,  they  are  customers,   fellow  employees, 
'  supervisors  or  management. 

The  approaches  which  can  Be  used. in  assigning 
duties  and  delegaiiiing  authority  jso  that  everything 
is  completely  clear. 


ERIC 


/4 
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Skill: 


Attitude: 


How  to  suggest  changes  to  management. 

The  important  benefits  -  both  short  and  long-range 
derived  from  keeping  the  puy:)lic  as  much  av/are  of 
the  store's  image  as  possible. 


In  alVility  to  conduct  effective  department 
employee  mootings. 

In  ability  to  convey  directions  and  instructions 
clearly  .to  employees. 

In  ability  to  assist  with  training  or  teaching 
others. 

In  listening  to  and  follov/ing  directions.  - 

In  interpreting  management's  policies  to  employer 
and  employee's  problems  to  management. 

In  writing  saleschecks  legibly  so  that  errors  in 
iiY  delivery,  quantities  .vent  and  amounts  chargpd 
for  can  be  eliminated. 

To  be  able  'tp  conduct  a  job  interview  with  a 
pyrojectivc  employee. 

In  interpreting  store  policies*  to  custQmers. 

•  .* 
In  ability  to. talk  clearly  and  pleasantly,  conveying 

spirit  and  enthusiasm  in  one's  speech. 

In  ability  to  interpret  to  management  the  progress 
of  a  certain  department,  sys.tem  or  function  within 
tl\e  store. 

In  writing  point-of-sale  copy  which  is  effective 
in  conveying  a  sales  message  to  -the  customer. 


That  a  belief  that  an  important  phase  of  manage- 
ment's responsibility  in  any  organization  is 
communication. 


ERIC 


•1 


That  a  belief  th<il  coiurnuni  co  t  j  on  must  be  a  tv/o^way 
procor;s  bctv;eon  manacjoment  and  civ.i:).! oycos . 

Of  an  av;ar(.'no::s  that  nothina  is  quite  so  important 
or  con.l  ciqiou53  as  ont-fiusi         for  *the  store,  for 
the  merc*handiGG  and  fpr  custornois. 

T^rat  a  bo]icf  that  coi!imvini  c:i t:  i  c>ns  hot  v/oon  the  varipus 
do.]>Mrtnu'*nf  K  aiid  cUvir-ionr;  v/i(,!]in  a   r.a-.orp  v;ill 
rc:;n]t    in  a  moro  of  f  i  ci         ov''cr<il  i  on  v/ith  mutual 
bpitnf  J  L  t:   lo  all .  •  ^ 

Th<it  at  tr.nr:ii  nrj:  dpj.)-)r(  or  r^fnro-y.ndo  ineotincjs  " 

i      <i  ciocKi  >.m\'   to  k'^-.-j^  i  u  fo^  .-nc^d  t  >  f    u^  c  M^)t  ion.s  , 
chanrj.  UM,  i-cj  ho'lr.  cnyJ  o:>oraLi]ir  jricturo. 

That:   llic  tono  of  voicij  r\n  Ik*  li.sod   to  o:<prcf:s 
ccuv'Jctjcn  anr]  CMCjor n^^rj to         of  rj(M.vicc. 


.  •  .       That         ]  i:,tf?nin^j'  "wi  1  h  a  in^n.s  j  t  J        car"  one-  can 

often  (]{'t-pc(    t-ruo  5;nur(-^-:;  of    c-p:;.;  ,  J    j  nt  n  or   rjr  j  ev 
T  "■   a-nco.'i   .ht:o»)h   sIc^jt'  *:(nru»]  . 

Tiwil    a   r^.i  j  i  ;•  -Mof  Ihal    ov^-^n   in   t  hp  r.o.'tt  r!;i]lfully 
_  ronMMw-c!  po?rnun.i  ca  I  ionr:  i..^-  in(  pj  j^rct  a"*t  ions  will 

do  voJ  ( 1]  J .  .  -  ^ 

DISPLAY  -   A  3%  * 
Knov;lor]cjc  of  or  Uhdor  .si  and  i-ng  that: 

^  ni.sp]riy^udcjct   .should  ])e  dcsi  nncd  ^anc3  followed. 

Hov/  to  omplqy  seasonal  or  storowido  themes  in 
^^^^^  department  displays. 

The  housekcejjuncj  procedures  nocosr^ary  for  the 
propor  upkeep  of  department   di.^pl/iys  of  s 
merchand  i  r:e  . 

Thcit  current   fashion  cind  morchandi.so  ii^formation 
noconr-ary  for  effective  and  t>;iu>ly  dirrplay. 
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How  to  unf>  available  display  sp<H:c  to  the  best 
advantage . 

The  proce^li:re55   for  h  ivi  ncj  po  i  nt -o  f  -  5;a  Ic  signs 
pr  i  nt  ed  . 


Skill 


The  best  arrangements  for  advertised  merchandise 
on  counters  tables  or  shelves. 

IIov;  to  obtain  mnx.imuir.  cvisLorPor  exposure  to  " 
mordhondiae  by  ,arrang.i  nq  tem.uornry  displavs  of 
featured  or  sale  j  tcirs  in  other  than  normal 
dopartmont  locatjonij.  !- 


m  soloct.j  nx(  inorchcindi  so  for  display  that  is 
seasonal  .jnjfe  timcOy 

To  t;olocl    appropriate  merchandise  for  displaying. 

In  scheduling  and  featuring  merchandise  in  displays 
at  the  £jame  time  it  is  l^oing^advortisod . 

In  usiiKi  the  best  selling  Ipcations  within  the 
sLorc  or  department  to  place  effective  displays. 

In  displaying  merchandise  as  it  can  be  used. 


Atti  tudo 


That  self-selecti||i  merchandise  must  be  properly 
sjgnod  or  identified  for  greatest  ease  in  customer 
se J  ect  i  on . 

-iThar  di  spJ^^  WTl^Vt^f^ect^  t>fr^ractor  of  the^ 
store  in  both  quantity'  and  quality. 

Th.-.t  good  display  of  merchandise  is  a  prime 
fa.c  tor  in  developing,  a  customer's  interest. 

That  effec/ive  displL  of  self - selection  merchandise 
can  roserve  tho  ,sa Ic-sW.son '  s  time  for  merchandise 
w.iich  requires  sollinc(> 

That  good  display    (or  visual  merchandising) 
plays  a  major  role  in  the  volume  mo vemofH^f  goods. 

■That  good  display  ^,in  bo  used  to  crpltc  prestige, 
obtain  publacitv.    educate  tho  public . "int roduco 
new  sty lbs.,  sho^  now  uses  for  goods  and  build 
goodwi 1 1 . 

-^hat  increased  traffic  from  advertising,   special  pro- 
motions and  sales  can  only  be  retained  by  ?he  sto^e  / 
presenting  and  displaying  its  products  in  a  manner  l4th 
pleasing  and  easy  for  the  customer  to  shop. 

i£0 
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^■mAN  relations  -   4  2% 

knowledge  of  or  Understanding  that:  •  -  . 

How  to  motivate  others  fot  best  performance. 

How  to  get  results  through  people  by  practicing 
effective  humnn  relations.  ,  ^ 

♦ 

^      The  evidences  of  };oor  morale?  -"^  high  personnel 
;     .  *^  turnover,    numerous  grievances,  increased 

'    ab.sont eo j  sni  and  tardinoSR,    restriction  of 

outjjut.  an.d  tardiness.  ^ 

Positive  attitude  is  usucJly  reflected  in  one's 
v;ork.  ^ 

The  supervisor  must  help  new  employees  adjust  to 
tlieir  jobs,   seeing  that  tluiv  arc?  trained  for  the 
job  and  that  they  become  acc^ni'ainted  with  fellow 
^employees.       •  .  ^ 

Human  relations  in  tlic  rcra^  ]   organisation  consists 
of  an  i  nttii  doj^ondcnco  v;ilh   fcllov;  employees, 
supervisors  anrl  cugtoivorn. 

How  to  drnns  appropriately  for  the  job  and  mail^tain 
^     ^  t  .       <>  ^oli  gToo;ncd  a^>}>QaT?rnce .  ^* 

^  How  to  develo}:>  anrl  maintain  a  pleasant  working 

environment . 


Skilli 


ERLC 


How  to  show  interest  in  others. 


In  selecting  the  rTght  person  to  do  a  job, 
giving  clear  instructions  and  seeing  that 
instructions  are  properly  carried  out. 

In  trai  ning  enp]  oyees  and  f  ol  lov;ijig-up  on  the 
effectiveness  of  training. 

In  exercising  self-control  during  trying  situations 
In  demonstrating  initiative  and  creativity. 


so 
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cr 
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■  .       '  ,     .        ■  -  4 

In  intcrvicwi ng  cn;ploycoa  regard i  ng  corrections 
and  grievances. 

In  worki  ng  cooperatively  v;ifh  follow  employees, 
supervisors  and  manacjcTicnt  and  being  aware  of 
their  needs*  and  Vioti  vat  i ons  . 

In  avoidincj  ni  sropresenta t  j  ons  of  people,  products 
and  policies. 

In  accepting  criticirin  anc3  turnivig  it  into  a 
charactor-bMi]  ding  o]  c-nicn(: . 


Attitude: 


That  honenLy  and  i  ntogri  ty  are  personality  traits 
*   necessary  in  job  situatioiiS  such  as  r/ecord- keeping, 
;  '      time-keeping  and  stockkocpinq  in  addition  to  jobs 
that  .^©Lquiro  working  v/jl.h  monc^y.  . 

''That  a   feeling  that  tlie  effcc-tive  supervisor  must 
bo  a  loadc^r  v;hoso  job  is  to  achieve  results  thrpu^h 
other  pooplc. 

'  That  a  bc^]ief  that  suj^ervisor  should  set  an  example 

'  ^  of  j)orsc)ncil  v/ork  hal.'its  and  character  which 

ij^  ^        ^  ^  '  .  GmployecT.  ran  emulate*  " 

That  an  aw.ire  ness   th^tt  good  human\  rela t ions 
improve  C'liinloyee  morale  by  encouraging  coopera- 
tion,  genera  1 1  ng  ha.j^pj  nesn  and  crcfit  ing  harmony . 

That,  an  av;areness  that  good  human  relations  helps 
increar^e  pi'c^diict  i  on  by  stina:lating  interest  and 
crea  t  i  venoi^n  in  employee.^;. 

« 

That  a  realisation  that  employee  morale  is  influenced 
by  the  suporvi  sor  *  s  a  I ti  tudo . 

MATIIEf4ATICS   -   40%  . 

Knovledge  of  or  Understanding  that: 


How  to  adjust  pricing  err^^rs  on  merchandise 
pri  ce  t i.ckrjt s  and  to  record  such  errors  in 
markdown  or  rnark\ip  rocordn. 


/ 
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Skill: 


Attitude 


ERIC 


The>^roccdures  and  factors  involved  in  'the 

-  ''''*^ti  method  of  inventory. 

^•■/'^"'^^  "open-to-buy"  in  an  effort  to  deter- 

o      ;onev'';Sr      °^  overbought  -condition 

Dv.rcVc     ^''W.'^^l^  additi^al  merchandise 

pv.ichuf^os  wiXKin  n  planned  p^^d 

-  'hiv'rV"'  interpreting  its  relation- 
.  ..hn>  .to  dopuYcntNor  ...tore  operating  profits.  ' 

^ovef  fir  ""'A":  °"  ^"""^  services  that  will 

cover  the  co.t:  of  operation  and  yield  a  profit.' 

In  ketvnnq  stock  cont.rolV  book.  -  posting  prices 
styles,    codes,    sa]e.,   ma\kdovns,  LrchandLe 
returns,  otc.- 

In  ability  to  ma-dntain  mathoniatically  correct  * 
stock  control  records.  '^^^^y  correct 

In   f-A>ring  .took- t  o- sa  I  es  ratios  in^n  effort^ 
to  ma.nta.in  a  dopartinont  or  store'^  stocks  in 
oiose  reJationship  to  its  -sales. 

That  open-to-buy  is  a  giudelinc' useful  in  -  ' 

merchandising  a  department  profitably. 

That  adequate  turnover  is  closely  related  to 
oporatang  profits.  ' 

That  retail  prices  must  be  carefully  placed  on 
goods  and  sorvil^os  so  as  to  cover  tL  cost  of 
opcratjon  and  yield  a  profit. 

sorveT''"f  ^'^^"^  specified  periods 

serve  as  guidelines  for  profitable  operations. 
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^MERCHANDI S I  KG  -   4  2'^ 

Khowled^e  of  or  Understanding  that: 

^  rr^r-  rnror^dinq  markups  and 
The  store's  procnduros  ^  ^[^^^^^^^^'^^^i  ,ionsJ>f 
■  •;      .         mcrkdownn,   additional  r-,arkup.  and  ro,  ^ 

retail  dovm.  ..  ^ 

,    ,^ion    m-^   sul:--it  dopartmental 

,i:;;,:ti:in:  ~  .can.,..,... 

/r^r  nnav-rinn  c.nd  intcrprctinq 

•  ^^:j'::^:;r:ecord:;  !;:w..r.n„.nc.  .n^plann.n, 

-   future  .sa  3...  and  inakin,  purchases. 

The  u.cn  of  forms  and  records  ncce.sary  in 

i-nvoiit.oi"y,  control  . 

for  nro-.  rc'cordancj  the  tranr5fGr 

Tin.  procedure  ,         1^        .^^^nt  inventory 

of   stock  to  branch  i.tci...  1 

shorl  acjc;:.; . 

'      ,  >,.,-r-  vad  in  ta-CKar)n(!  merchandise 

X.h<-'  proGc-!' a  e;.  v.-^e^^         .  : 

plans  hy      '  U-on.': .     '  -     ■  ^  . 

C^)  •  .    .  ^  , ...  n  v  for  seasonal  or  ycar- 

Stock  uuant.i  t.ifT;  .nec<-r.>.  n  :>  toi 

round  scllinq. 

Of  0.0  inrorr-.tion  availnblc  fro™  unit 

inventory  control  syste;,--'.. 

•      The  U.C  or  ticHet  «tub.  .na  =po«al  fo-«^*«^^,,„„. 

Keep  rocotds  of  mcrcliandis.-  ..oia  Dy  c 

TO  be  able  to  select    ana  to  order  merchandise 
/      based  on  cUHtomer  dcirnnd.' 


Skill 


Tn  olacinq  reorders  as  s^on  as  the  need  is  dis' 
c;vor:d  to  as.^,re  dVpth  of  stock  in  wanted 


Inorchancl  i  30 

.naMlity  tc-  uno  ••opon-.n-„uy"  .nd  intorprcf  the 
fncLors  that  intluoni-':  it. 


S3 
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In  ability  to  detormino  t.h6  quantity  of  morchandinc  ^ 
to  b\jy  v.'l-.cn  purchasinn  now  norclumdiso  or  reordering 
basic  stocks. 

\n  taking  actrurate  stock  counts  of  merchandise  for    ,  , 
ordering,    inventory  or  un-i  t- Look- control .. 

In--  dolerrai  ning  st^ock'  uuantitic-s  noccsf^ary  fo 
seasonal  or  year-round  .sel].ing. 

In  preparing  and  ir,-i  i  nt  a  i  n  i  nrj  .i  model    (or  basic) 
stock  r-l.-ii. 

Td*dc;L  ei  ;n]  rjo  appropriato  r-'^rcli.md  i  no   for  saloc. 

In  interprr-L  3  rig  ronr.u'r  c-r  dr-mand  as  it  i^ipplies  to 
tlio  n'.or'chandj  .vc  in  ll.C'  r.ening  dei^artrnonl  . 

In  maintaining  a  clo.so  rel  a  t  i  onslii  p  between 
stocks  aVid  .s  ijer;.    -  ■  . 

in  using  ui.i  I  .  r-.,nt  roj    rr-- <i-dr,  t     predict  trends 
l^ricj^  Uner; ,    col  or.;  ..^  yp^- .    c\y.nr,.  etc' 
•/■^^  ' 

In  usincj  effrrtive  use  of   otn  rent   trends  Tn  sales, 
■cULitomcr  Luyin-j  habits.    5;lyle:;,  etc. 

In  using  timely  advertising,   mark-downs,  special 
salen  ^md  sales  force  incentives  to  stimulate  sales. 

In  keeping  informed  of  competitive  conditions  in 
the  jnarket  area  which  the  store  servos. 


"^Attitude 


ERIC 


That,  a  babinced  st.ock  is  the  l-as'is  of  good 
merchandirnng  an  'that  n-av:imr,m  volume,  customer 
goodwill.-  .satisfactory  profit,   minimum  invest- 
ment and  rapid  turnover  can  be  achieved. 

That  one  nair.t  U.>  r-onrtatnly  alf^rt  to"  discover 
"hot    ite:;'.s'' "anrl  follow  thro\M)i  with  additional 
merchanrii  5n  r.  J  and  protrot  i  ona  1   activitie?5,  ^ 

That  before  huying  me'i  rliandi  se .    its  ijalability 
(past.   pVenent,  an<i  i  r,;  .-nt  i  a  ]  )  .   comparative  market 
value.    r-nV'P-  t  i  tivo  element  r;  and.aii^qunt  of  stock 
on  hand  and  on  order  must  be  conni  dcircd . 


/ 


_  ai.uubcry  Ownor/'-ianager  -  page  11     "  ; 

--  .  '^^''^^^^  ^'^'■^^  "nit'.invontory  control      -  ' 

CO  usorux  m  Plani^lno  and.  making  purchases.   "     .  '„,  •'    •     ■   '  ■ 


ERIC 


■That  a  belief  that  if  the  store, is  to  get" its 

•  ^''^  ^^"^'^^  ^^"^t  ho  kopt   infofi^od  of  low  ■ 

quantxty  poanLs  of  staple  .c-tqcks.  , 

That   the  custc/.^er  is  the  dolermming  f.-ictor  in'" 
^.  ^o.-.  .etail  sto?e  or  dop^rt.ont: 

;        "  -  ■  "  "Jt  r^S^l^J^^rir-J?  rf  -^-^^"f n-chand.se  , 

'    ■••      sales    ■    :  "^^^  ^-^"^^'^  to  stimulate  best 

,  .      ■  ...  ■  '  ■/ 

fRODUCT  AND  pRViCE.  :  '  -  / 

■KnowlG-dgeof  or  Understanding  that:  - 

op^'nirr^'"''"f  useful  tool  in  ^ 

op^n.xa^  a  sales  convor.atxon  with  a  customer. 

,      .  --torner  and  the  store  and  he?p 

increase  sales.  ^ 
*        ■    ■  .  ■  \ 

■  ■  '  .    .wfti::::':"^^  ^-^-^ 

;  suitof  for  tl,e  purpcso  Iho  <^ston,cr  has  in  mind.' 

Thj/uscs  Of  specific-  «rck.nd.se  and'differonces 

be    ':j",t"d\r  ^^"^-'"^  ^°  that -merchandise 

.  De  selected  to  meet  a  customer's  needs. 

•      The  delivery  areas  served  p-,  the  store,  delivery 
schedules  and  delivery  charges.  »oiiv.ry 

■    S6  ' 


»Appar-el  Industry  O^mor /I'nn.^qrr  -  page  12* 


In  koep.-iri  J         ac^'jurate  rocorcl  of   the  suj^ply  of 
r^oxc\)uxK]\        on  imnd  oird/or  c'uixmnt   to'  reorder. 

In  qnol'ir-Aj   to  customers  accurate'  dol.^^^^ry  dates  and. 


In  nl;J  1  i  (  y  fi     'ciist  o::^orn  v.v:  :  '    c'>rrr'(;t   r»i  zes  -  v.'hen 


helJ^Vi  jnj  a  (. 


to   }or.\\    [ur         ]i  r  ;):in-^   cc^:.:ya  r  j  son 


1  so    i  {  :-'c  1  f  v;hen 


-In  v^ual  v.^ ' 


})roduct   in   r.;]\l.(.n  lo,'-urrc]it  trondr^ 
i  (M-   stylo,    -i  M!V- "  <  1  .  V  ^:J^: ,    no\'olty  appeal 
I'^t.t.er   ;;(-;■].  i^l    -.o]  ]    n'l  cm-]'  liO  done.. 


3  n  al  ui  ]  i  t 


.la])e  1.   in  forma  t  ion 


In   i  ill  t  ri'..  ( 

to    curt  C'i;  ; 


;nd  directions 


In  I'la.i  n( 
selcc:'  i  )  •  : 

CU  StCi-iC  1 


:  r  unalxlc.  Ix/r.k  c j.r<..ij(^{  hnov;ledge, 
»t    v.'liicb.   can  bo  ur^O'J  v;il')   j  liv] j  vi  :iual 


In  };u J  I  d i  r.(j 
f  eaturcfj . 


,        en   talk  arolXrid,  merchandise  selli 


{^ttitude; 


That  a  cv>i  '::niiil  proc;rci:n  of   trMinin  -  and  rc'training 
employ^.-;  v.^h   :.rc^(v:ci-   knov/iedjo  /lUst' bo  carried  out 

That  cuic.'U::'      r  orchandise  knov/.b-dae '  ur.iia  l.l^v  creates 
.^^'^  ^'-^      .  ^  '  ■■■      ^:;)n   cnt  Iiug  la  ^-^ny  f  ( -  -   !,j-57  cfor.d-  and  adds 
to  his   S'd  .-(•:.  1  j  '  ^■ir-nCc.  ^ 


That  mc' 


r  f  ■ : 


Kjo  informs  t  .1  rjn  is  c^'  !  -  ^'r;a:b]r»  from 


cuotoT'^^f  ,    f   >   !  ^  t.i'tors,    Sdlc:   r  or  >         r;  V  a  t  b'' \s  , 
prr^dnr  » .  }>: ,    ^     'low  sales  en.jO  r  •  v.r>s    ?  nd^  su]k>i  vi  sors  . 


Apparel  "Indus  try  Ov;ncrl/Managcr  -  page  3.3 


A 


ERATIONS  -"^  40% 


Knov^lqdcje  of  or  UDderstanci.i  ng  '  t ha t : 


Skill 


Attitude 


How  to  control  G^:pon^^os  in  order  to  provide  the 
highest  joo:i5jiMe  pro  fat.. 

Careful  urse  (»f  .supi.lios  v/i  11  hvlv)  control-  expenses , 

So^.-nnnqjy  sma  ]  .1        v  i :  .f;,^-    in  ^u.nc  expense  areas  can 
riican  d  s  V:'t    '  .:nt  a  a\  cjuan  j.n  i^rofits. 

t  ;  f  i  nsc  control  budgets, 

the'  aflu.^]    ct'.n!.  rol  r.-  :  c.a;j-j  er]  out  by  the  ^coop- 

.crdtavo  cf^-^'L  oi  slc^rc  c:r.]-)loyees .  ^ 


The  prr)'^*c:-ur 'y-'  inx'cjlrMx]  u 
a  g  a  -i  n .  ■  L     :  ^   i  n  vcvi  cm  • .  ^ 


chcckj  ng  merchandd  se  in 


In  TLJCoqniy}:.]   --iW'.]   f.ovKi]  i  nq   fMioi)!  ,j  f  t  ing  . 


In  abj.lily   t.o   iLK\itr'  cr  pJ.M-o   :;/\ock  and  fixtures 
witJun  'i^  I)  '  :  U)   f  iC^iliKii  tj  cur:LGmer  service, 

incrofs'o  i.j  j'cii.i.n]  y>rc:i' (^ri  ur.^ ,  eliminate  employee 
nnd   cvl/(oi:nr.  li.ixa:  :::  and   i:t)-:.iit  ease  of  ^  res-tocking. 


.A 
A.- 


erJc 


That  a  v'ell-kr>]yt  s'i^orr?  j fx  primary  means  of  attracting 
and  hold  i    ' ;   ;  j  s  i  n  o  . 

That  a   rr^-i  ]  i.     t  i  on  tliat   e>:))C]^f^cs  are  an  influential 
factor  in  mocb.'incii  rJ  irj  ];rc)f  i  tc\b^]  c  . 

it  . '  . 

That  an  nv.\irone.*s   that  to  i)rcvcnt  shortages,  merchandise 
being  rot\\rr\(u]  to  vcr.-lorr^  ip-::'t  Vo  correctly  recorded 
iii  inventor ^•  control  r^.^cord:;. 

That   5;:tlo5rr^(jc^;:]  o  r::v:;:t    ;      .s\:]^:]iod  v;ith  credit  infer- 

fnation,    ^>.s]  .;jci  c^l}  y  ct.-^n  j^^n   In  credi  t  poli  cies  , 
■  • 

Thcit  dai;;;K:*^d  or   .spoil(jl  r  •  >  r'rh.  i  nd  i  f^o  nr.:st  be  kept 
at  a  mmin.i.id  to  protect  the  -tore's  profit  picture. 

That  ^n  av/n  r '.^n,"S s  of   t  lie  Mdv  Mit.ones  of  credit  to 

the  st  ore  pre;  ;;.co.s      i\l  v      :.!v.;t    r;ight  never  have  been  • 
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Apparel,  inaustry  owner/Manager  -  pan*u  % 


made,   increases  the  number^ of  * salos  per  custdmer 
and  attracts  a  better  type  of  cus'tomer  to  the 
store.  .  ^  . 

Of  ari,\,awarGnoss  of  th^p^dvtintages  of  ^orodit  to  fhe 
customer  :snooths  out  irregularities  of  purchasiSTig 
power,   is  a  i^hopj3inq  corA'oniencc,   etc.  ;  '    '  <- 

*  * 

That  ci:nr-]oyof.-s  r.mr.t  ],u  I.JV!  ir.o-l  wit.h  regard  to  safety 
mcasurcG  rin<,i  r:ccici"nt  prevent  J  on  . 

That"  (':nplov'-.  r;  r.v.st  Ij,.}  alorL   to  proj^orty  protection 
and  y'nvr.  .';o-^if  y  }.•;  r-y.  }-'irv)  thrm  information 
concoi  .Mi  n.r    fr^  an  !  safety  recjulations 


and         i,T.;;v.r<;:; . 
MANAGEMENT-  -  40/ 

.       Knowledge  of  or  Hi;  1.  t  .:t:ui  ;  ■.  n  :  tl 


""^^  ^"       M>  f  .  .  .  .    fcoling  of  pride, in 

hJS   c-o:..;  ,r.y   .mJ   (;.,.  v,  ■  r  ■,       ,,;  ],  .>,.  :.  .<■  of  h-.i  n  v.-ork'. 

'l'^'^  p:, :;,-,.P-,Mng   eir.ploy  ees . 

%■ 

J^'^'t  or  t:  .ini':;  vhir!..  cmu  1)0  used   suc*h  as 

toll.)         .sLov.'i         d.-.:>.-n  :l  r<il  igii  and.  drama t ii^ati 0J3 . 

How  to  iKsr.  the  store's. p.. ijcie:-:   for  niaki  ng-dccis  i  qhs 
on  hirinq,    prc-iotin-j  or  c]]s:ia?:.Mng  ei'iployocs. 

In  caret  ij3]y  -eloctinij  and'.p]ncing  employees  in  • 
jobs  \:h^ch   they  are  phys  i  c-a  ]']  y ,    mentally  and  ' 
emotionally   equipj-^^d  to  p^.a^form. 

In  planning  aiid  dove]  cijn  ng  a  v.-ork  force  budget  and 
schcdulinj  crp]oyec  workinj  hov  r  t: ,  lunch  hours  and 
relicfr;. 

In  ability  to  ,>ni.  j  ci    it  o  c:lMn:e.-;  in  customer  .  shopping 
habitr.,   rl  ..I,.;'.-;:   in   lor  1 1  n!.,r^c;t   conditions,  etc., 
that   v/i]l  f!r-ui:;o3    in  ]nying  opc>rations, 

porronnrl      c!. ■.,;'.;]  i  ng ,    ct^c.  '      "        ■  ,  , 


Skill: 


In  plahqiny  and  "orcjani     ncj  v;ork, 


,       ^  In  ability  to  locate  or  place  stock  and  fixtures' 

•  withm  a  departn.c.n;    tcT  A^ci  Ij  tate  customer      ■  ■ 
T'-;               IT-in'''"'  '----'^'ndKso  protection,  eliminate 

•er.p]oyev.  and  cur^ton-r  lr.:^ardr: .  and  permit  ease  of 
^  roatot'];.!  ]-)u . 

•  „  a^'Hity  to  dotorr.no  in  variou.s   situations  the' 
.     y.","^^-^^-  eftacicnt  v.-,y  to  the  job  accoa,pli  shed.  ' 

In  devoloyan^  ,nd  r     n<  ■  i  n  nv : 'd.-pa  rtment  or  store 
■       '"^-•n'h.uv.ia.-,..  <.rr:n.,c.r<.«t,:  in  relation  to  floor  space 
oxperi-r,.?.,    r-otoiy.  ^.  a]    rJl^.n  and  profits. 

i  ■  '        ■  ■ 

•    In  a},UUy  to  dot yrr.'i  r...  v.-!...n  ..ddilaonal  employees 
are  needed  m  order  to     cr  ,  .:;,,], y.^,  db^.^i  rc^-Ursinefi^  , 
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Apparol  JCndustry  Owncr/ManagGr  -  pago  IS 


Attitistde: 


To  apply.  otliicMl  bcl:a  v  i  or.  rn  ]>ui;  inur.s  relations. 

Of  a  bolic-f   t  !nX   ttv-i  c^  :;Lcn.*lel  j  o  u  constant  and 
intol];i  rj(^:,v   C'f  rcVi    r  p.  t  1.,-^  \  , :  t.   c;^  r.Mn.»ijonicnt  to  be 
ab.so]i-it-r'1  y   r.ivr   \i\  fr-.:,    i.'}'c-\'  .iiv;!  every  practice. 

That  a  cjoo:j  .s*.;:  v.  rv  i  sot^  n)\i.';t  also  bo  an  cffoc:tive 
teacher  or   trainer.  ^  • 

Tlictt  it  a  51  iriiirr;/";  >-eriV  '  r  ^  ;^  r::;  i  ]  1 .1  l.y  fOr  provicHng 
"i^^l^,  .J<:nov/]  ci  u»  .ui- 1   inv-.;iit  i  v^v-  flir^ii'ih  t  r.iininq  . 

That    d  bcliof   l!iit-,-.-h   •:,b'v-v'   5;h(nUcl  be  made  to 
fee]    h  J    ■  t  f  Yrw  1.  r;   .trr-  i<   ■  ]  1  y   .1  r-;. -r  ec.i  a  I  ed  . 

That    a  lu-bie!    th.]t    cifiv  1  .  r.M  1  v  i  du  j  1  v;orkors  & 

and  oi'tr'tnir  tt  ir>:i  tl^it  1  -  .rr'-t  i  i  rn'iOoLhJy  are  ^ 
usual]  y^c^\.Lc:();    s  of        J  ft-I  :i  vc-  ei  .ployc^o  ^training. 

Thd;>|-^  fnanacjeV.ient ,    supervirorj*  and  e'v-pJoyees.  JC^Quire 
a   framowc^rk  of  policices  a nd  proci.^luros  within  which 
to  operate.  ^ 

Tha-t  sales  p^-orjlo  inviijt  be  continuously  informed  of 
View  morchrinri j  r:ij,    ncv/  j;f  y]'.>s  merchandising 
trends  tfirou.jh  i  ncii  vidual"  or  grouj)  training.  ' 

pf  an  i\wVrf ^nf:.'i'*.  tfidt    to  jivi)ro05'e  delivery  service, 
tran:;actic»^.s   should  be  rfM/orded  accurately  and 
legibly  and  deliVi-ry  da.tc:^  pron.irjcd  carefuJLly. 

That  salarien,  cx)n>:;  i  sr:  lonn  /  br)n\:r,r':i  and  auotas  have 
a  dir(^ct  i  n  f  lu.  r.-C'  on  (m:  i  miii. -r  t  rratin.}nt  and  inter- 
porj^on  il   rel.it  .1  r)nr  of  c]^  :  1  rt      nl  j>c  rsonnel . 

Thatun  vr^ugn.r   f  fie  effi-wney  of  the  staff,    it  is 
best  to  crl  :;li-h  r.t  iirliid:'  of  jM-rforinanco  for 
employee:;   f^r'r  f  ornu  Imt  \-iriM\is   job-  d\ities. 


SELLING  -   49%  ,  . 

Knowledge  of  or  Une}orst\iri{;jMi''^  t  h  ^.t 


Skill 


Customer  '  ]cyalLy  cuu  }/(..'  built   wi  tlv  timely'  **    *  ^" 

m€'rc'li/in;]i  so  anU    i  rirn;.!/  .s^:r\'j*re.  .     ;  . 

^..lio  v/ciy.s   tf^  h'in^Uo  c^r.-t-  :.r.r  con.p]  a  i  nt  s'  accarding 
.  '^to  .  st-cu'.  ^  !  ol cy  . 

/'  _  '  .  ♦ 

^  If-, 

IIc>w  t      ]^rv'i  iro         r^rf:<ai  i        5;>t  c^'-!:  for  accurate'  and 
cc^l  o  r  ,  -     1  ;•        I^T;/**.  ,         >  .     ,    c  t  <  - . 

IIov;  tc   ^    .  :.   \     ;  4 ]\::.}   ri.i.*(-  v/i  L^l  volume  or 

bc5;t    J       ]  r,:  -  .        •  .        *  .  ..  . 

*  . 

'Tlw;  v;..y      i.  f...-;s  Wf->/      :  ■  ri -i:  • -  y  r'--:*-^h;a  nd  i  5>o   to'  crcato 
i  n  L  < '  i  •  ■  y  I .      : .  :   .'r?  :^ r  •     ^  j  >  .  ^  ' ;  *  f  ^  ,  .  ^-  i  . ;  . 

.  *•  '  *  '  '    '    )         :  I'        ■    )  iKV.'i.  .K-c  into,  customer 

Ways   t(;  d     .  I;  ;ii  ji.    [  '  .  c!.-  );/ I  :  <v  to  create  interest 
and   d  -     M  « ■    M:    I   .1.^  t  .  :    M\  . 

Ik)v;  to  L'.\u}^inr^    ci],.'rM   i^^:     ,    ,i^cc^sr3ory  items  or 
larqca-  uauir*. j  M  o..         c'    Lt  r  .'  rs   .i  n  order  to  increase 
the  aniOi'inL   o  f   t.  iih   r<i  ]  r  . 

How  to  han-ilo  indi\'idual   differences  in  customers. 
V7ays   to  doMoir'iv>  !:ov/  <;na  vdion  to  close  a  sale. 


In  nrM't-iny   mjcs  a;:o{  k' . 

I  n  ^sbr>v/i  li  f    !       :rjir.-  ir.t'rr-(.   in  fho  Customer's 
prolyl 

In  doton<-:ninq  cii :  l  r  ' vmiiI  n  anrr  desires  during, 
a  s  a  1  o  . 

In  GUM^;^'::f  :r>;   to  .'^'vr    )  \          of  n^orchandise  or* 

scT'.nccr.  ^^^^  c  .  r.  }  ■  .  •  :  :  •  od  '  for  the  unavailable 
or  d'  ■^  ,\ !  < '  ^  (  li*  •.• . 


'  A^Pjarel '•Industry  Ov.'ner/M<in.ci.:cr  -  p  jcj^.'  -j.  / 


In  rolntiiv;  >  r  ^-l  i  .  n.  I  ^  l<')';of.ils  to  a  customer's  needs 
when  talk  1  i-^.m'  <i}a'V.I.  >t 


I  n  sen:i  i  r:'3        r:u:-:ir):.  •  'V 


(  irms  and  handling  them 


In  abi la  t 
thut  (jI'i- 


^  . '   r\  > :  .<t  *  .   ,t  f'.:-;    I  o   t.  I^e   front  so 


«   In  f\  .1  c  1  :  .  n  i  r.  ;  v;| , 
a.  r;a  .1    .  "  ' 


n  1  M 


;   f  vsl.oii.cr  t'o  open 


»  1  • "  J       i  ruj  t  he  pri  ce^? 


In  al.i  I  ^  • 
to 


.  • .  •  V   f  f  M.i  r  I      y  oven 
•  •  1  ^    t    t  hi:\'  wi  11  ret.urn 


In  y]. 


in  a  Wiy  that 


c 


I  n  f      :  ; \  :   M    ■    1  ■ 


In  ul  1  ]  i  : 

S  1  t  U.  ft  \  ^ 

vor  exf  Ik 


1  I: 


,  t  ]  r  n  v;  i  t  Ir  a  i:u  A  table 


.■  :  )  '       ,  '   I'    lijirlle  individual 
:     ■       i i  i  s<  ^     r  '  bonvj  returned 


In  de^  <  t  :  1  n  1  n  T  tl*    1   .  (    b:-.:iti(M)  and  arrancjenicnt'  of 
stock  cj]i   t  ^      :-{']]  ::v'i   fb    -r.,    in  an.  understock  or  a 
resfT  vt:*  .Jto'/k  . 

In  abi  ]  i  1  \'   {  cj       ^  .:i  \  c>]\ ,    c^br  crve  and  listen  in  order 

to   c; c ' ni ]  >' ]  *  •  '  ■    J  ^ :  1 :  ^  •  t         ]  . :  1    !  -  ■  i  J  c ?  , 


I  n  al^  i  ]  i  ^  *.'   to  t 


il]*/  ^•^.'^U.'  fHlficult  customers. 


Attitude ; 


That  r^t::f 


co:no  v;j  t  ! 


■i:  t.  If?  hand]cc^  and  o^ver- 


ERIC 


rr  a  rb  •   t.  c )       : .         •u.v*  - 
Th<tt  •  f  1 .  ;i   !  i.  i :  : 


k^vilcj  liV(.'  \)p  to  promises* 


]  1  M.  •    1  .'i   J  r  nortar^t   to  the 


j^pparel  Industry  OwnciVn;in'';f;''r  -  pu^jc 


in 


That  V  ; .  t  t..;-t.  r  ;  ;  :     -  ] '  i   :  ' »  w. j >prf chod  promptly  and 
not  bo         t.  V/ 1  i  t-.l  :v;'. 

That,  a  ief  '!.^:f'  (■       .  N^-.^d   L -ike  advantage  of 

sa  lus    t  r  1  1  : :  1  rv  :  <  :  :    ■  i  t  ' : ;  i  i  t  i  <  •; .  . 

I  (->■  ;    •    in  jr-tocli  for  v;ln  ch 


t  c>  rr  c^rc-hanrli  r>n 


Of   Itn  :   J'    ::'.t:;0!i   5:liovilcl  attemjit 

tcf'^i  r.  *    :  :  ..       i!  ■  r.  ^         i""  to  niu(^t   e t  abl  i  shed 

}      ■   ^         ."^4-.        -    '  ■  .......   _   .  ■  


'q-j-^^t  .  '  :  Z"^- >  •        •   •■   ii.  "i        1      a  j>rinu»  factor 


U  1)  I ' 

Of  . .  :  ' 
p  r  (  M  1  i ,  -1 


.  >:x-  i  an  "individual." 
a    nornis   tho   service  or 


*0f    a  :i  ;    ,         ;'.>'      i       th'.:  r:  .  ff -h ,  i  lu]  i  :u}   or    ServJ  CG 

Qf  ]..]   ;   ■     i'  r  lit  ii- a:  j  a  nin  for  rnerchand  SO 

(]>n')i>)        :   .1-  \: :  }  I   la  J  ;    .  i-citaj  d(^siro  or   interest  in 

Th.»t  r^:.   ;•'  11    ii;   r j   r:orvice  tc)  the  customer 

nrvl  -il^  :  .1      I'li'f  t-*    '^n  fo'r  money  spent. 

Of   ri    ;.vlini  .  *  ■     1  :i  ]^a:vI  .t  salesperson. 


63 


.Occupational  Category: 
Level: 

Instructional  Area: 


Food*  Service 
Master- Employee 
Merchandising, 


Name  of  Writer:  Leslie  Ann  Royle 

Complete  School  Name:  Omaha  Wests ide  High  School 

Address  of  Sclioal:  8701  Pacific 

City,  State,  Zipt  O/.-aha,  Nebraska  68l34 

Phone  Number:  (40?)     3^l-l2f)6  Ext,  24  or  22 

Year  Developed :  1^^7S 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS:  ■ 

Knowledge  of  the  uses- of  forms  and  records  nec-essarv  in  inventory 
control: 

Skill  In  using  forms  and  records  necessary  in  inventory  control. 


6^ 


I 

OBJECTIVES  OF^THIS  ACTIVITY; 

The  student  will  demonstrate  a  competence  In  merchandising  by: 

1)  Effectively  ^alyzlng  Invoices  and  puj:'chase  orders. 

2)  Accurately  and  correctiv  recording  necessary  Information 
on  given  forms. 

*  3)     Correctly  deriving  at  a  physical  inventory  for  a  given 

situation . 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will  record  the  delivery  of  various  food  Items. 
The  participant  will  then  fill  out  all  necessary  forms  to  expedlt 
the  added  fo.od  items  into  the  present  inventory. 


G5 


:i  ACTIVITY  - 

» 

You  will  be  provided  purchase  orders  and  a  receiving  report 
representing  merchandise  that  has  been  received. 

/  •  •  , 

You  will  be  giveri  30  minutes  to  complet^e  the  following 
activities; 

1)  Read  and  study  tho  stapJ  f;d  purchase  orders  and  invoices 
^  for  each  of  tke  8  i  terqs  received. 

2)  Correctly  fill  ojit  tfio  KoceivlnR  Report. 

3)  Correctly  fill  out  €hff  inventory  rof:ordfj  for  each  of  the 
8  items  received,  • 

4)  Correttly  derive  at  tht^  flnaj  .^tc.>ck  on  hand  fox  each  - 
of  the  product   itens  .t(^ing  the  inf orniat*i^n  you  have 
just  recorded  and  tlYe  information  provided  in  the  Sold 
column.  .  „ 

You  will  need  to  bo^areful  and  accurate^  in  all  entries. 


(c(o  . 


DECA'S 

Any town,  USA 


Purchase  Order 


Supplier:     Cortlno's  Vegetal)les 


D^te: 
PO  //: 
Ship  To: 
Terms: 


January  ^* 
112  • 
DECA's 
Net  3n'dav3 


Item 

Quantity 

1  Description 

ITnlt  of 
Purchase 

Price 
Dollars  Cents 

Total 
Dollars  Cents 

1 

J 

19 

Head  green 
leaf  lettuce 

crates 

6  '  no 

— rr — '  

60  '  on  . 

By 

TOTAL: 

60  1  00 

Purchaser 

\ 

INVOICE 


/ 


Received  Jan.  11 


- — ' — 7  


Invoice  //  284 


Sold  to: 


DECA 

Any  t  OTO>.jiSA '^r 


Item 

Quantity 

Description 

Price 

Extension 

Total 

Lettuce 

10  crates 

Green  leaf  lettuce 

Transpor 

6  100 
tatlon  cha: 

60    1  00 
•ge8~$D  ^  , 

1 

$60  lOO' 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

4«  » 


de6x:s 

Any town,  USA 

 I  tfe^i 

i  , 

"        t  * 

!     "  ■ 

' 'i : r 

TOTAL: 


Total 
J)ollars  Con 


\ 


ERIC 


7/ 


DECA'S- 

Anytown,  USA                                            ..       _                                             ,-  •>'. 

^       »        "                             bate:    January  6 

•                                 '                              PO  //:    113  ,  .        .  ■ 
Purchase  Orde^^                                                      '  > 

*■            Ship  To:  DEcA's 
Supplier:    Little  Baker's  Supp§*S^V.                  Terms:    10  days' 

^  FOB/ShiD  V1a:  \ 

"  Item 

Quantity 

Description 

imiit  of 

Sir  chase 

Price' 
Dollars  Cents 

Total 
Dollars  Cents 

1 

2 

150  lb.  bag 

4-2  lb,  ' 

Flour -white 
Yeast 

firick  , 
• 

1  '73 

:  1 

5'79 
6*92 

■  1        >  ■ 

TOTAL i 

Purchaser 

$X2|71 

INVOICE 


Received  Jan.   1'  \ 


Sold  to:.   DECA  , 

/  Any town,  USA 


Ittle  Baker '6  SuppIv 


Invoice  //  1111 


Item 

Quantity 

Description 

Price 

Extension 

Total 

•  Flour 
Yeast 

1-50  lb.  bas 

4-2  lb. 
bricks 

White 

Brick  Yeast 

Transportation  ch 

1 

5  1  79 

1  1  73 
1  * 

1  * 
irnesi— $0 

5179 
61  92 

1    (  .  i 
1 

I 
1 

$X2i71 

1 

ERIC 


7^ 


\ 


PECA'S 

Any town,  USA 


Purchase  Order 


Date: 
PO  #  : 
Ship  To: 
Terms: 
POB/Shlp  Via: 


Item  * 


Quantity 


Descrj-ptlon 


Unit  of 
^Purchase 


Price 
Dollars  Cents 


Total 
Dollars  Cents 


By 


TOTAL: 


Purchaser 


1S 


t 


DECA'S 

Any town,  USA 

Date:     January  5 

Purchase  Order 

PO  //  :  114 

< 

Ship  To:  DECA 

's 

Supplier:     Nifda  Restauran^  Supply 

Terms:     15  days 

FOB/Shlp  Via: 

Item 

Quantity 

Description 

Unit  of 
Purchase 

Price 
Dollars  Cents 

Total 
Dollars  Cents 

1 

10 

Heavy  Duty 
Tinfoil— 

„  200  ft. 
roll 

■  y 

10  rolls 
in  case 

2  '  09 

20  '90 

By 

TOTAL: 

$20    1  90 

Purchaser 

I 


Sold  to: 


r)F.(  A 


I  tpm 


{ 


77 


4  «  « 


0 


INVOICE 


'  Sold  to:  DECA 

Anytown ,  'USA 


Delivered  Jan.  11  ^ 


Invoice  //  11/^ 


Order  //  114 


Item 


Tinfoil 


Quant Ity 


Ship  Via 


10 


Description 


Heavy  duty-200  ft. 
roll-Tinfoil 


Terms  of  Sale    15  days  _ 


Price 


09 


Transportation  ahargep — $0 


Extension 


20  lOO 


To  ai 


$20 


00 


ERIC_ 


\ 


4>' 


75' 


INVENTORY  RECORD 
Product  Item 


ate 

Item 

Company 

On  Hand  1 

Received 

Taken  from  Stock 

On  Hand  2 

/ 

— r—  ■  ' 

\ 

—                "  -i— 

V 


ERIC 


7  7 


'\'VENTORY  RF.CORD  (Kcv) 

Produc't  Item  fleavy  Outv  Tin  Foil 


Ten 

Cornpajrp' 

/t)n  Hand  I 

Recelveid 

"fakeh  from  Stock 

On  Hand  2 

 1_ 

rir foil  • 

Ni  tda 

2  rolls 

- 

.roll 

m;  rolls 

/^Tln-f'oil 

Nifda 

- 

V.  roll 

1  roll 

Tfntoil 

Uiida 

1  roll 

- 

roll 

3/A  roll; 

x 

'  ]  int  n  i  1           j       'I  i  fcia 

ml  ] 

10 

S  roll 

10^;  rolls. 

 1 

■  * 



 _  „  ^ 

■ 

 1 

I 

• 

— 

-t — 

f 

*~ —  — 1 

r 

i 

> 

> 

-- 

ji 

— ' 

— ■ — f 

j4 

ERIC 


?0 


\       \         '''jOn  Hand  2 
.  '         .  .  lbs/ 

.  .  V   !;io2  lbs. 
;■  •  '  n  lbs. 

-  ..'^03  lbs. 


■  I 


INVENTORY  REC»RD 


Product  J'tem_ 


Item 

Company 

On  Hand  1 

Received 

Taken  from  Stock 

On  Hand  2 

I 

■  - 

— f  

 ^ — dF- 

• 

« 

'  '  ri^.  

  \ 

:;y;:NTORY  record  .  (Key) 

•J-Jupc  Item  #17  fiUrr^^^^.  -j^fyv 


Item 
#17 

Silverware 

Company 
Fixture 
Supply 

On  Hand  1 
22S 

Recetvec 

Taken  from  Stock 

_ 

On  Hand  2 
225 

jt  1,  -? 
Silverware 

Fixture 
SuDply 

—  -  ^. 

1  I_ 

if  17 

Silvertirare 

Fixture 
SuddIv 

7/17 

S  il  verwafc"  e 

Fixture 
SuDDly' 

.  225 

25 

250. 

> 

<f 

- 

i 

!  . 

t 

 ^  , 

1  

( 

,  /■ 

/ 

a 

\ 

a 

J 



V 

 1  ■ 

^  :  



DECA'S 

/\nytbwn,  USA 


^^Purchase  Order 


I  ten 


Qpantlty 


By 


Description 


Unit  of  ; 
Purchase  ' 


Purchaser 


\ 


■JO 


TOTAL: 


To  tal 
Dollars  Cents 


or? 


DECA'S 

Anytown,  USA                                                         -  • 
»                                                               \          {          Date :     January  1 

Purchase  OW                                 •  = 

.              •                .         Sh  Ip  To :     DECA '  s 
Supplier:     The  Un  Dres^ng  ^ompanv                          Terms:     Net  15  days 

Item 

Quantity 

Description 

Unit  of 
Purchase 

Price 
Dollars  Cents 

^  Total 
Dollars  Cents 

n 

24  • 

Bottles  of 
Italian 
Salad  Dress- 
ing— 6A  oz . 

Case 

2  '  50 

60' on 

By 

/  B  Z  '^O'^AL: 

r  Purchaser 

•  1 
$60' 00 

\ 


INVOICE 


The  Un-DrPfig-fng  rnmpany 


Received  Jan.  11 


Invoice  //  12 


Sdld  to:     DECA                                                                       ^  * 
Any town,  USA 

\ 

y/     111                          \      Ship  Via 

Terms  o 

f  Sale   Npf  IS 

^ Quant fty^ 

Description 

Price 

Extension 

total 

lian  Salad  Dress- 

24. 

.  i 

■  0 

0 

64  Qz.  Salad  Dressing 
Ttai^an 

Transportation 

2  1  50 
chartjes — i 

601  00 
7.20  1 

9  1 

$60  "00-  . 

ERIC 


Invoice 


Sold  to:  pErA 
'  Any town,  USA 


V. 


Order 

Sh  i  P   ''i  a  ~" 

I  tern 

Onant  ity  ^ 

• 

y.y^t  ens  inn 


.1 


/ 


ERIC 


DECA'S 

Anytovm,  USA 


Purchase  Order 


Date:, 
PO  //: 
"Ship  To: 
Terms: 


Item 

Quantity  ^ 

Description, 

Unit  of 
Purchase 

Price 
*  Hollars  Cents 

To  tal 
Dollars  Cents 

K 

> 

T 

r 

By 

TOTAL: 

• 

Purchaser 

0 

ERIC 


RECEIVING  REPORT 


RECEIVING  REPORT  tKey) 


Received 

By 


Seller 


Pieces 
Received 


Charges 


Item 


Date 
Received 


Student 's  Name 

Studtjnt  's  Name 

Student's  Name 
'    .  "  ' 

Student ' s  Name 
Student's  Name 

Student ' s  Namfe 
Student's  Name 


Un  Dress- 
ing Co. 


Cort£no  *s 
Veg. 

'Little 
Baker ' s 
Supply 

NifJ^ 

Acme  Pro- 
duce 

Big  Red 
Wholesale 
Meats 

Fixture 
Supply 


1 

2 


1  box 


.$7.20 

-0- 
-p- 

-0- 
-0- 

-0- 
$5.20 


'Italian 

Salad 
'  Dressing 

Lettuce 


50  lb.  bag 

flour 
A-2  lb. 

yeast 
Tinfoil 

Potatoes 


Ground 
Chuck 


Silverware 
//17 


Jan.  11 

Jan.  11 

Jan.  11 
Jan.  11 

:    Jan.  11 
Jan-.  11 


INVENTORY  RECXDRD 
Product  Item 


ate 

Item 

Company 

On  Hand  1 

Received 

Taken  from  Stock 

On  Hand  2 

/ 

 A 

 ^  at 

 .  ^ 

.  / 

*- 

1  ■ 

3 — 

*■ 

r 

- — i 

- 

r 


0" 

ERIC 


76 


INVENTORY  RECORD  (Key) 


Product  Item'     ItaHan  Salad  Dressing 


Item 

Company 

On  Fiand  1 

Received 

Taken  from  S^g^k 

On  !!and  2 

1-4 

Italian 

Un-DresslnR 

3 

12 

1 

11 

1  5' 

Italian 

Un-DressinR 

11 

— 

.1 

^  8 

I  taliv^n 

Un-rtressin>^ 

8  , 

~ 

1 

.  7 

 7  

Ttal  ian 

Pn-Dres-sinj^ 

7 

2 

■  5 

Un-Dressing 

5 

] 

4 

m 

Italian 

Un-Dressinu 

4 

'  1 

j  / 

talian 

,Un-DresRinft 

3 

-  > 

1 

— . —  — 
2 

I  -1 1 

Itjjlian 

Un-DressinR 

2 

24 

2'.. 

23'^ 



!/ 

* 

 ^ — i                    ■  -  ■-«-  #  .  1  1 

''4 

"  ~  '  T  '  ?  

•  V 


ERIC 


7^^ 


'INVENTORY  RECORD  *      *  >. 

v 

"Product  -I t em  ,   


ate 

It  eh 

Company 

On  Hand  1 

Received 

Taken  from  Stock 

On  Hand  2  } 

i 

\  

—   , 

—  ;  —  

 —  1 

 —  

— r  ■  — — 

C  —  1 

— ^  

« 

 -i-^  

INVENTORY.  RECORD  (Ke^^) 
Product  Item  '  '■  Lettuce  • 


Date 

Item  ^ 

Cciiipany , 

On  Hand  1 

Received 

Taken  f  rom  .  S  to ck 

On  Hand  2 

1-7 

Lettuce  ' 

•  Cortino 

5h  crates 

IH  crates 

4  •. 

1-8  . 

. Lettuce 

> 

Cortino  \s 

4  crates 

1  crate 

.  3 

1-9 

i 

Lettuce 

Cort:ino\s 

3  crates 

h  crate 

2h 

i-10 

Lettuce 

Cortlno  *  ^ 

2h  crates 

k  crate  — ^ 

2 

1-11 

Lettuce 

Cortino\s 

2  crates 

la 

crates 

13/4  crates 

"—'J*,  J".  

* 

• 

-i 

— —  

0                  *  ' 

» 

 . — ^-  ^ 

1 

• 

1 

1  ^ 

"   — I  '  T— ' 

INVENTORY  RECORD  (Key)  _  ' 
B-TOduct  Item  klitte  Flour 

■r.  .. 


"ST 


Date 


1-11 


Item 


Will te  flour 


White  flour 


White  flout 


VHiitre  flour 


' ■ Little 
'Baker 

'yTiHiT' 

^aker^s 


Litt] e 
Baker 's 


Little 
Baker 


On  Hand  1 


23  lbs 


Ip^ 


12  lbs. 


5^  lbs. 


Received 


Taken  from  Stock 


3  lbs 


S,  lbs; 


6k  lbs 


50 


lbs 


On  Hand  2 


20  lbs-/ 


12  lbs. 


5U  lbs- 


51  lbs, 


•I 


ERIC 


\ 

INVENTORY  RECORD 
Proiuct  Item 


alte 

Item  ^ 

 \ 

Company 

On  Haird  1 

Received 

Taken  from  Stock 

On -Hand  2 

• 

* 

 T 

0 

) 

i  '' — ~ 

/ 

* 

 H 

- — —  

 1  1-  -5— 

 1 

■  / 

/ 

— r   

J 

 <  

*  * 

■                      1. ' 

3  » 

/ 

I 


INVENTORY  RECORD  (Key) 

'^'r^.  duct  Item  '     Brick.  Yeast 


r* 

I  ten 

Company 

On  Hand  1 

** 

Received 

t—   11 

Taken  fror  Stock 

On  Hand  2 

- 

!) r  1  CK.  t  eas L 

*  Little 
Raker's  \ 

2.-%  lbs. 

1      1  1_ 

H  lb . 

2  lbs. 

.11  yj 

iiricK.  lease 

Little  ' 
BakeT;*s.  \ 

I  lbs. 

H  lb . 

'    xh  lbs. 

111 

nricK  leasu 

Li-ttle  \ 
Baker's 

\         1  U      1  U 

1^  lbs. 

o  Iqs. 

lb. 

9  Ib^ 

-- 

\ — 

rA  

— — \  _  

• 

i 

\ 



;    1 

.  i\ 

^  A 

% — - —            1  1 II  ■  - 

.    *  ^ 

■  .1 

f 

5  *~  -  . — 

^  U 

  — T  "  

• 

 ^" 

—  n—  

I 


.1- 


DECA  '^S 

n,  USA' 

i 

Date:    January  6  • 

\  * 

\  ■     -Purchase  Ord^r 

*P0#:  115. 

• 

\\ 

Shtp  Jo:  DECA 

's 

Supplied:    Acme  Produce  ^ 

"^erm^s:  Net 

10  days 

\ 

FOB /Ship  Via*" 

.Item 

OVantity 

Description. 

Unit  of 
Purchase 

■  Price 
yoxiars  cents 

Tptal 
Dollars  Cents 

1 

2-1^0  lbs. 

»  t 

New  Potatoes 

bag 

22  '  00 

^     -44  |00 

'  \ 

■\ 
)  : 

\ 

\ 
\ 

By       ■■  1 

TOTAL: 

'    $44  ,  no 

Purchaser 

■ '  1 

?  *  * 


4 


>0 


r 


J 


-DECAYS 

Anvcown,  ''.-*.\ 

* 

f 

•                          .  «-.* 

1 

f 

? 

- 

•  •  /  •'  

Total 

Iteru  ^     OuarUity    ■  ; 

Dollars    Cen ,  i 

i  «  * 

i  ■  1 

ii  •  1 

* 

* 

I  / 

1           ■■  . 

>  \ 
t 

*  1_L„ 

♦ 

ir 

By 

.  '  )■  AL: 

-.   f  ■  

^ 

/ 



% 

4 

/ 

< 

s 

t.      -  • 

1 

A 

er|c 


iNvorcfe 


Acme  Produce 


Received  Jan.  11 


,       Invoice  //    ? s 


Sold  to:     DEC A 

AnytowA »  USA 


Skip  Via 


Potatoes 


.2-100  lb. 
bags 


Description 


New  Pptatoes 
I 


Trans por tat 


Terras  of  Sale 


Price 


1; 

22  »mO 
•  i! 

i 

I  ■ 
I 

I  • 
I 

ion  'Olmrge^ — SO 


Extension 


nat.  IQ  da,vs>-  


44- 


oa 


ot'-^ 


$44 


on 


DECA'S 
Any  town,  USi 


Purchase  Order 
.Supplier:    Big  R^d  \^/holesaXe  Meats 


Date:  January  6 

*P0  #:  116 

Ship  To:^  DECAYS 

-   Terms:  Net  10  d£iys 

^  o 
  *  /  ^ 


Item 

Quantity 

f  Description 

Unit  of 
Purchase 

  Price   '  . 

Dollars  Cents 

Total 
r    Dolla'i^s  Cents 

1 

i  • 

500  lbs. 

/ 

% 

Ground  Chuck 
.  Extra  lean 

•  lbs. 

•>  .■  .1  . 

.     '  285  ^'OO 

4 

By  ♦ 

TOTAL: 

285  ,00      ■  . 

Purchaser 

DECA'S 

"Any town,  USA 


Purchase  Order 


Date: 
P  O  //: 
Ship'  To: 
'^Terms: 


Item 

1  ^. 

Quantity 

Deiscrlption 

^nit  of 
Purchase 

Price 
Dollars  Cents 

Total 
Dollars  X^ents 

* 

\ 

> 

*\ 

I'  1 

^  * 

By               ■                          .         .  /             •  TOTAL: 
Purchaser 

C                                                                               »                                                                                '                                                      1  ' 

'  *   ™  i  .  I  

INVOICE  ^ 


Received  Jan.  11 


Big  Red  \>?holesale  Meats 


Invoice  //  i9i1 


JSold  to:     MCA^  , 

Anytown,  USA 


Order  //  116' 


Ship  Via 


Item 


Meat 


Quantity 


500  lbs. 


yPescription 


Tenns  of  -Sale  Net  1Q  days' 


ExtH  lean  Gburid  Chuok 


Price 


57 


TransDo'rtation  r:ha>rf>fis-4-50  » 


Extension 


285 


00 


Total 


285 


00 


• 

-   •  "i 

> 

• 

'  *  -V- 

] 

• 

'I  ' '  ' 

DECA'S'*  • 
Any town,  USA 

Date:    December  1 

Purchase  Order 

PO  #:  117 
Ship  To:  DECA' 

s-  • 

1 

SuDplier:  Fixture 

Supply  Company 

'  Terms:    30  davs* 

.  FOB/Ship  Via: 

Item 

w            b  J.  ^  Y 

Description 

'Unit  of 

jPurchase 

-#      Pti  .# 

JDolIars  Cents 

Total 
Dollars  Cents 

« • 

1 

t 

Silver\^rare 
Style  #17 

Complete  -5- 
piece  set- 
ting 

.  place 
^setting 

A  'on 

I  r 

1 

1 

!                '  - 

1 

! 

100  '  00 

«       -         1  «» 

/  1 

• 

1              *  * 
i  ' 

— >   1  ■■  -  ;  

By 

►     '  TOTAL: 

100  ,  00 

.  j 

purchaser 

«  *^ 

-  ■ 

1 

- 

[■    0  ^ 

* 

1  -. 

t 

'5k 

t. 

t 

/ 

r 

ERJC 

4.                                      ■        '  ' 

e 

 A  , 

1  " 

^  ,     1 .  ♦ 

INVOICE 


Delivered  Jan.  11 


Invoice  //  fi? 


Sold. to:     DEC A 

AnytownV  USA 


Terms  "of  ^ale,  days 


I0rder-//\.117 


...Ship  Via 


.  Jtem 


Silverware 


)  Quantity 


25  place 
settings 


Description 


♦Style  '417-5  piece  plac 
settings     ♦  .4...\"' 


Price 


I 

4  I  00 
I 
f 
I 
I 
I 


Transportation  :Chargfes — $5. 60 


Extension 


I 

100  I  00 

f 
I 
I 

I  . 
\ 


To 


-         r  I 

$1001 

I 
I 
t 


I 


\ 


Sold  to:     T)W\  ^ 


Order  t  • 


ERIC 


.1  .  .,1. 


EVALU^XVE  INSTRUI'lENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


1)  Minimum  level  of  acceptable  performance  is  74  points. 

2)  Section  TI  points:     all  information  must  be  correct^'in  order  to'  earn 
all  points.  . 

♦  •  ' 

3)  Rating  form  as  follows  should  be  used:       >  *  -  ^     ^  ' 
(Refer  to  key  for  co;rrect  answers)    ^  / 

Section  1-15  points  '.  Yes 


1)     Are  all  entries  neat? 


^  2 


Section  II  -  16  points  '  •  Yes 

3)     Is  the  i!*eceiving  report  filled  out 

correctly  fo-t  each  of  the  eigh^7  Items?. 

a)  Sali^d 'Dres';3|ings 

^    b)  Lettuce 

c)  Flour 

d)  Yeast 

e)  Tinfoil 

f)  Potatoes 

g)  Ground  Chuck 
,       h)  Silverware    *   .  * 


,No 


0 


2)     Are  all  entries  legible? 

Minimum  10  points  Total  15  point 


No 


0 


2        ^  0 

Minimum  0  points  .    ^      ^  Total  16  points 


Section  III  -64  points 


4)     Was  the  On  Hand  1  coluinns  in  each  of 

the • Inventory  Records  accurately  filled 
out? 

a)  SaTad  Dressings 

b)  Lettuce 


c)  Flour  » 

d)  Yeast 

e)  Tinfoil 

f)  Pota-toes 

g)  ^  Ground  Chuck 

h)  Silverware 


Yes 


No 


Minfmum  24  points 

'r  Si    Was  the*  On  Hand  ^2  Column  In  each  of  the 
IrTventory  Records  accurately  filled  out? 

a)  Salad  Dressings 

b)  Lettuce 

c)  Flour 

\ 

^        d) '  Yeast 

■    e)  Tinfoil 

f)  Potatoes 


r 


ces 


Total  24  points. 


No 


Occupational  Category:  food  Service*  « 

;   ^     *Level  r  '  MasterrEmpl^ee-  " 

psifls tructional  ATSa :  Mathematics 
*  #  • 

Name  of  Writer:  it.^slie  Anfi  Royle 

Complete  Schooi  Name:  Omaha  Westsld4  High  School 

,  .   .  Addw^ss  of  Sj:hool:  8701  'Pacific  ^       -  * 

Ci^,  State,  Zip-:  Omaha,  Nebraska  68124^ 

\     Phond  liJumber:  '  (40g)  •  391-1266  Ext.  24  or  22, 

•   Xe.kx  Developed:  '19  75        '  ^ 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS:  .  '     ^       '  .  '/ 

- . .   v.-^  ;    ^       •  •    ■  ■  . 

Skill:  . 

•In  accurately  calcuTatin^  the  exact  amount  of  a  customer's 
purchase.        ^  . 

— s  ,  ,  "  "  gi  *  ' 

•    •    '  In  adding  columns        figures  with  facility*       "  ^  " 

*  -  •  ' 

in  reading  and  interpreting  self-comnuting^  scaljas  that  speed      .  ^. 
up  mathematical  procedures,  such  a4S  tax  comnutation  charts.  - 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY:     '  ' 

*  The  participant  will  'demonstrate-^  comp,etence  in  rnathematics  by 

1)     Adding  up  a  customer's  sales  checl^ 
,  2)     Computing  percents  for  discount  and  gratuity 
3)    Utilizing 'Sales  tax  computation  charts 


i^IEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 


The  partiolparit  will  compute  a^  series  of  n\athematical  "problems 
with  a,  cj^stomer 's  sales  check.  .  • 


i 


STUDEl^^T  IN^STRUCTION  SHEKT 


Objectives .         ^"  ^ 

Ihe  partlclp^ant  will  demonstrate  competency  in  mathematics  by 
*      adding  up  a  customer's  sale's  check,,  computing  percent  of  dis- 
count, computing  percent  of  gratuity  and  utilizing  sales  tax 
computation  charts.        C  ' -  • 


\ 


) 


1 


Procedures •  .  •  -  » 

The  participant  will  be  -given  15  minutes  to  tbtal  a  customer's' 
sales  check,  compute  a  discount,  compute  a  gratuity,  .and * 
add  to  bill  the  sales  tax.  .  Mathematical  computations" will  be 
nfscessary.     Calculators  Vay  not 'be.  use°d .  '     "  -• 


'Materials  N'eecied 

Pen  or  pencil.  • 

All  othen  materials  provided, 


Additional  ^nnimenj  yi  ,     .  \ 

Time  may  be  a  factor  in  ^dition  to  accuracy. 

■  •  ;\  -  • 


ERIC 


*  ACTIVITY 


You,  the  participant,  will  be  a  cashier  in  a  restaurant. 
A  customer  will  present  to  you  a  sales  check  for  a  group  ' 
of  12. people.    The  manager  has  told  you  to  grant  the  gro^up 
^a  7%  discount.     Store  policy  requires  th^t  all  groups  pay 
a  mandatory  15Z  gratuity  charge.  '  You  should  compute  the 
cost  of  the  tot,al  sales  check.    Grant  the  discount charge 
the  15%  gratuity  and  ^dd  the  sales  tax.    Return  the  sales 
check  with  your  computations  on  the  back  to  the  customer 
who  presented  it  to  you.    You  have  then^completed  the  event, 


#9  39 


SALES  CHFXK  (Kev)^ 
Table  // 


Prime  Rib 
Prime  Rib 
NY  Cut    ••  ■ 
.Shrimp  - 
Prime  Rib 
Rock  Hen 
Rock  Hen" 
Sh  r  imp 
Rock  Herf 
Prime  Rib 
.*.'Y  Cut 
NY  Cut 


Subt?otal  ' 
Discount 

Gratuity 

Tax 
Total 


7100 
7.00 
8.0b 
7.25 
7.00 
6.50 
"6.50 
7.25 
6.50 
^7.00 
8.CU 
8.00 


$86 

*• 

.00 

6 

.02 

79 

.98 

12 

.00 

91. 

98 

3. 

22 

$95. 

20 

SALES  CHECK 

Table  # 


PriT:ie.R**tb 
Prime  Rib, 
NY  Cut 
Shrimp  • 
Priine  Rib 
" Rock  Hen 
^Rock  Hen* 
Shrimp 
Rock  Hen 
Prime  Rib 

V  V.xit  *  ^ 
MY  Cut 


7.00 

7.00 

8.00 

7.25 

7.00,  * 

6.50 

6 . 50 

6.50 
7.00 
8u00 
8 '.00 


Subtotal 


Tax 
To  tal 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  Aill)  DIRECTIONS' 


1)     The  minimum  level  of  acceptable . performance  is  90  points. 


2)  Tinie  should  be  kept  on  all  participants  in  case  of  tie 

situ^ttions .  •  . 

J. 

3)  ^  The  following  evaluation  form  should  be  used: 


Yes 


No 


a)  ,vDid  the  student  total  the  sales 
check  correctly? 


b)     Did  the  student  handle  the 
discount,  gratuity  and  sales 
tax  in  the  correct ^ofder? 


20- 


10 


c)  Was  the  7%  discount  computed  - 
accurately? 

.         —  V. 

d)  Was  the  15%  gratuity  computed 
accurately? 

e)  Was  the  sal^s  tax  amount 
c5rrect?y 

-si*  * 


15 


15 


10 


0  . 


f)     Was  the  total  completely 
acturate? 


Total 


Minimum  level  of  90  points.. 


30 


100  Pts 


Occupational  Category:     Foofji  Service 

Level:*  Master-Employee 
Instructional  Area:  Selling 


Name  of  Writer:  Gary  Cerra 

Complete  School  Name:  Scottsbluff  Senior  High 

Address  of  School:  313  El.  27th 

City,  Stat3,  Zip:  Scottsbluff,  NE  693^1 

Phone-H^mber:  308-632-7146 

Year  Developed:  1975 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 

Knowledge  of  now  to  operate  a  cash  register. 

knowledge  of  how  to  prpp^^rly  handle  charge  plates  during  a  charge 
sale  transaction. 

Skill  to  efficiently  handle  a  cash  sale  transaction • 

Skill^ to  efficiently  handle  a  charge  sale  transaction. 

Attitude  that  the  business  life  of  a  restaurant  operation  depends 
upon  building  a  clientele  of  satisfied  customers.. 

Attitude  that  the  restaurant  sale  is  more  than  an^*  exchange  of  money 
for  food.    It  is  the  selling  of  service  and  satisfaction  as 
well  as  food.  ' 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY; 


The  participant  will  cfemonstrate  compet^n^^_lri__sellittg-^by^ 

1)  -  Cprreatl-y^^perat-ing  *a~~casirTegis  t  er 

2)  Efficiently  handling  a  cash  sale  transaction 

3)  Properly  handling  a  charge  plate 

4)  Efficiently  handling  a  charge  sale  transactloti 

5)  Providing  customer  satisfaction 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will  serve  as  a  cashier  ^d  will  be  tested 
effectively  handling  a  cash  sale,  a  chaiyge  sale  transaction 
and  correctly  opeij^atlng  a  cash  register,  ^ 


4/ 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


*  •  Objectives 

Tlie.  participant- will  demonstrate  compfetence  in  selling  by: 

1)  Correctly  operating  a  cash  register  '  ^ 

2)  Efficiently  handling  a  cash  s'alev  transaction 

3)  Properly  handling  a  chargec  plate 

4)  Efficiently  handling  a  charge  sale  transaction  . 

5)  Providing  customer  Satisfaction 


-Procedures 

After  you  have  reviewed  the  cash  register,  the  credit  card  . 
imprinter,  and  the  restaurant 's'  credit  policies,  a  customer 
will  approach  you  .twice.     The  "first  tim-e  with  cash,  the  second 
with  a  credit  card,    y^s  the  restaurant's  cashier,  you'are/to 
.  ^     complete  the  necessary  transactions,  y 


Materials  Needed 

Pencil  or  pen  ^ 


Additional  Comments 
None 


CREDIT  POLICIES 


1)     Call  for  authorization  on  all  amounts  over  $50. 


2)     Give  the  authorization  center  the  a)  cardrnutiiber ,  b)  ex- 
piration date,'  c)  customer  name,  and  d)  amount  of  sale. 


3)     Record  authorization  number  on  credit  form.  ^ 


4)  .  Plac^  copies  of  sales  draft  in  cash  drawer  of  cash  register 
when  completed. 


ERIC 


/as  \ 


1)  The  participant  will  be  given  5  raimites  to  review:  cash 
reRister,  credit  caixi  imprinter,  and  credit  policies." 

2)  The  participant  will  take  the  fsales  ticket  from  the  ctistomer 
and  carr;/^  out  the  cash  sale  transaction, 

3)  The  participant  will  take  the  sales  ticket  fron  the  cystoraer 
'         and  carry  out  the    harge  sale  transactior'. 


ERIC 


-  m 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Operation  of  Cash  Register: 

Was  the  sale  properly  rung  up? 


J. 


Was  the  sales  tax  figured  in? 

eashL.Sal^H-Tr|Sttsac<^ion : 

Was  change  co^r^ctly  made: 

1)  Was  thei^'bill  put  on  the  plate^ while  making  change 
correctly?  ,  , 

♦ 

2)  Was  the  change  counted  but  to  yoy? 

3)  Was  the  bill  put  into  the*  register?  ♦  " 

4)  Was  the  register  closed? 

Charge  Plate  Handling: 

Was  the  sales  draft  properly  imprinted? 

-    \'  .  >r 

Was  th^.  card  returned? 

Charge  Sale  Transiaction : 

Was  the  sales  draft  completed  correctly? 

Was  the  signature  on  the  sales  draft  checked  against^ 
the  signature  'on  the  card?        ;  ^ 

Did  the  participant  call  for  authorization? 

T 

Did  the  participant  give  the  autttorization  center  the 
^  proper  Information?  ,  ^     '  ' 

.Was  the  authorization  number  placed  on  the  sales  ^drallct? 

^/as  customer  given  a  copy  of  the  sales  draft? 

Was  charge  sale  properly  rung  up?  *  > 


Yes 


6 


6 

T 


6 

T 
T 


'Attitude:      ^  /  ^ 

Rate  the  student  on  his  or  her  service  throughout  the  two  sales 
transactions.  '         *  * 

0  •  .  3         '       '  7  10, 

/  /      '  '  / 


No 

To" 


0 


Cashier  Was 

cold  and 
unpleasant. < 


Cash-ier  spoke 
only  when 
essential 


Cashier  attempted 

to  make  you 
feel  ^comfortable 
while)-  waiting  9 
was  somewhat 
friendly 


Cash  .er  went 
out  of  the 
wa  make 
you  feel 
comfortable  ^r^A 
satisfies'  wit:b 
the„  service  . 


Occupational  Category.:    Food  Service 

Level :  Master-Employee 
Instructional  Area:  Display 


Name  of  Writer:  Derald  Ferguson 

Conplete  SchooT  Name:  Ralston  High  School 

Address  of  School:  90th  &  Park-  Drive 

City,  State,  Zip:  Omaha,  NE  68127 

Photie  Number:  402-331-7373 

Year  Developed:  19 7S-  ^ 


COMPETENCIES  TfllS  ACTIVITY  TESTS:  ;  

Skill  in  arranging  a  plate  , of  food  in  an  appealing  y-^ay. 

Skill  and  knowledge  in*u9dng  color,  harmony,  balance,  and  proportion 
in  display  construction.  ,  . 

Skill  in  preparing  a  typical  dish  for  display  as  ilL_has  bee^i  advertised. 

Skill  in  arranging  an  attractive  display. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY-: 


The  participant  wil]^  deinopsttat^^^competfency  in' display  construction 
skills  by:  /  .    f  /'  ^  \ 

Developing  an  appealing  food  display. 


A    BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will  he  given  an  ad  from  the  newspaper  and  expected 
to  develop  ^a  food  display  for ''a  restaurant.  ^  The  participant  will  be 
tested  on  his  or  her*  knowledge  of  display  constructipn.  i 

9  ,  '   


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives 


The  participant  wHl  demonstrate  competencies  In  display  by: 

1)  Arranging  a  plate  of  food  In  an  appealing  way'  ' 

2)  Constructing  an  attractive  food  showcase  display 

3)  Preparing  a  typical  dish  for  display  as  it  has  been  advertised 

4)  Using  color,  harmony,  balance,  an4  proportion  In  display  construction 


Procedures  . 

1)  ,  You  will  be  given  five  minutes  to  study  a  newspaper  ad  and  the 

display  equipment  provided  for  you, 

2)  You  will  develop  a  food  display  in  a  showcase  using  the  ad  gJ  m  to  you 

3)  You  will  be  allowed  45  minutes  for  .the  total  -activity. 


Materials  Needed 


Additional  Comments 


ACTIVITY 


You  are  an  emji.loyee  in  a  restaurant.   »Your  employer  gives  you  an 

ad  stating  the  restaurant's  "Special  of  the  Day"  meal  or  dinner. 

You  are  to  construct  a  food  display,  emphasizing  the  "Special" 

in  the  food  case  provided.    You  will  use  all  the  dishes  and  cfesserts 

provided  for  you.    Garnishes  and  a  selection  of  showcards  Will  be 

provided.    You  wilj.  also  have  to  prepare  the  "special"  plate  uslmg 

the  foods  provided.    You  will  have  45  minutes  to  complete  the  display, 


/3S 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMEl^  AND  DIRECTIONS 

Please  base  your  evaluations  on  the  descriptions,  beneath  each 
section.     Place  a  check  over  the  proper  rating. 

The  "Special  of  the  Day"  demonstrated  balance  and  proportion. 


(2)  (6)  (10)    

Adequate  Excellent 

The  dinner  appeared  In  visible  balance  and  .proportion.  The-emphaala- 
of  the  dinner  was  placed  on  the  main  food  or  element. 


Tfi^  "Special  of  the  Day"  demonstrated  cplor  and  ha 


rmony. 


•  ^2)  (6)  —■       —(10)   — 

,  Adequate  Excellent 

The  student  shows  ability  to  combine  the  correct  gamlshlngs,  food^, 
vegetables,  and  desserts  in  an  harmonious  manner.    The  colory 
complim«i;j  each  other  to  make  an  attractive  appetlzing^aaK 


Proportion  in  the  Overall  Display 


4- 


(2)  :         (6T~^     r        ^loT     "  — 

•  Adequate  ExcSllent 

The  display  appears  to  be  visually  proportionate.  -A^pt^late  sized 
elem^ts  w.ere  "combined"  to' make  the  display  more  visually  appealing. 

Balance  in  the  Overall  Dlsolay  ^ 


(2)    '  •      (sT  (10) 

'\  Adequate  Excellent 

•The  display  shows  the  use  of  correct  "visual"  formal  or  Informal 
balance. 


Colpo:  In  the  Overall  -Disp.lay 

 'J_  .   /  

Poor  Aariquate  Excellent  • 

The  usi^of  color,  including  gamishings,  signs,  and  arrangement 
make  a»*^ttractive;  easy  to  ]ook  at,  appetizing  display. 

Size  of  Display  Showcard 


C2)  (6)  (10) 

Poor  ^  Adequate  -  Excellent 

■'    =   *  .  » 

The  showcard  blended  into  the  display  well.  ^  The  showcard  complimented 
the  "Special  of  the  Day"  and  did  not  detract  from  it. 


Size  and  Color  of.Display  Shotr/card 


'  '      a.)  ,         ^  (6)   .  (10)^- 

Poor  Adequate  1      "  Excellent 

The  color  of  the  showcar.d  complimented  bofh  the  overall  display 
and  the  "Special  of  thfeJlay"  plate.    The  colors  were  correct 
for  food  use  and  complimervfc^d^the  display  well.  - 

Cleanliness  , of  the  Display   ,  W^. 

 /   /  ^  i   

(2)  ^C6)  W) 

.  Poor  '  Adequate         ■        /  Excellent 

The  display  is  neat  and  precise.    There  is  no  evidence  of.  neglect 
of  foodstuffs,  remaining  in  the  display  case. 

Emphasj^s  in  the  Overall  Display 

~(5)  TTu)  ^~  ~T20) 

Poor  Adequate  Excellent 

• 

Through  the  use  of  color,  harmony,  balance,  and  proportion  thid^ participant 
has  emphasised  the  "special  of  the  day"  in  an  appealing  manner.    The  display 
focus  attention  on  the  merchandis6v    It  is  possible  to  find  and  concentrate  on 
most  important  items.    The  merchandise  is  displayed  as  it  would  be  used.  The 

•    737     ■  ■ 


proper  amount  of  mercharvdise  is  displayed.  The  construction  makes 
use  of  viewing  ^v^t age  points  . 

.  (Kggy  Competency  Area.')  / 


TOTAL  POINTS 


Occupational  Category; 

Level ; 

lns,tructional  Area: 


.Name  of  Writer: 
Coiapleta  School  Name : 
Address  of  School; 
City,  State,  Zip: 


•Pi'one  Nuir.ber \ 
Year  Developed . 


Food  Service 

Master-Fmplovee 

Display 


Kent  Jav7 
South  High 
4  519  So.  24th 
f>rnaha,  N'K  68107 
49  3-40^1 


COMPETENCIES  IIIIS  ACTIVITY 


Knowledge  of  or  i'nder,^.t;in(iin>:  '{"{..^i: 


}|ow  to  create  ctud  ronstnu^t  sp--ial  di.^nlavs  that  will 
highlight  ii;orchandise  •efre^'tivelv  and  encourage  customers 
•    to  select  frc>:n  tfiera.  ' 

Skill:  .        •  .  ,  ^ 

In  deveionlng  dining  ro.^n)  1  i^htlng  arrangements  that  will 
create  a  certain  "atmosphere"  of  dining  mood.  ' 

Attitude: 

That  good  displav  of  merchandise  Is^a  prime  factor  in'  developing 
.  a  customer      interest . 

That  the  more  customer  e-posure  >nerchandise  has  the  more  sales  ' 
it  should  prociuce. 

That  self-select  inn  merchandise  must  be.pronerlv  signed  or 
^  identit-ied-  for  greatest  v-i^-i,  in  custoner  selection. 


r 


OBJECriVES  OF  THIS  ACTWITY :  V  . 

The  participant  v;il  1 'demonstrate  competency  in  display  bv; 

1)  Developing  4  ri^htinK  arrangement. 

2)  Setting  up  tlie  lood  ipr^  a  sel  f -^serv'^ice  food  outlet, 

3)  Identifying  merchaari^i y e  f cr  greatest  ease  in  customer 
select  i(*a« 


•BRIEF  UESCRIPTIO.N 'of  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will-  set  up  the'  food  counter  in  a  self- 
•selection  f ood '  o.utle t .  ~ 


V 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 
Objectives 

The  participant  will  demonaftrate  competency  in  Viis'play  by: 

1)  Developing  a  lighting  arrangement. 

2)  Setting  up  the  food  for  a  self-s6rvice  food  outlet,  • 

3)  Identifying  merchan"3?^e^^  ^greatest  ease  in  customer 
selection. 


Procedutes  * 

You  will  be  given '50  minutes  to  set  up  a  self-service  food 
ouClet. 


^  Materials 


t  V' 

None  ^ 


Additional  Comments 


/4I 


ACTIVITY 


The  participant  will  construct  a  self ' service  food  display.  ' 
The  participant  will  use  his  om  judgenvent  in  arranging -irhe 
food  items  for  the  display.     They  may. use  lighting  and  prepare 
dit  erent  dishes  for  display.    A  sign  kit  will  be  provided  for 
the  participant  to  maka  signs. 

To  prepare  for  the  oontest,   the  following  should  be  provided 
for  each  station: 

1)  10  ft,  food  counter 

-    2)  5  food  trays  (salad ,  vegetable,  bread,  dessert)' 

.3)  6  plates  and  piacrejsget tings  • 

4)  Lighting  (indirect  and  direct) 

5)  Sign  kit 

(, 

,       a)    Colored  pens  (1  black ,=  1  green,  and  1  red) 
•  b)    White  signboard  paper 

c)  Scissors  ^ 

d)  .  Paste 

e)  Ruler* 

The  participant  will  be  given  30  minutes  to  set  up  the  self- 
service  display. 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


I.    Lighting  and  Arrangement 

1)  Lighting  was  usq.d 

2)  Lighting  fixtures  were  clean 

3)  Merchandise  was.  arranged  in  right 
order 

4)  Counter  was  clean 

5)  FoQd  within  customer's  reach  " 
^)     Displayed  different  dishes 

7)  Shdwed  size  of  a  regular  serving 

8)  ^  Used  sigH^ to  identify  foods 
^9)^Us^)^signs  to  identify  price 
10)     Merchandise  was  neatly  placed 

II.'    Selling  Power 

1)'  Display  highlighted  merchandise 
1-2  3 

L  -  W  .  / 


Yes  .V 


No 


Turns 
cus 
away 


No 

creativity 


.Shows 
creativity 
but  not 
selling  powet 


/ 


None  were 
used 


2)    Lighting  arrangement 


/ 


Used 
inefficiently 


Aroused 
interest 


5^ 

12 
.  2 

3 
1 
10 
10 
5 


/" 


Aroused 
interest 


/ 


Featured 
all  food 


3)  Display  developed  customer's  interest 
1  2  .  3 


.Jo  ' 
interest 


Showed  no 
creativitv 


/ 


Shows 
creativity  ~ 
but  little 
selling . pOTer 


Stimulated 
. interest 


0- 
0 

0 
0 
0 
0 


5 

/    X  / 


Indftced;. 
people 
to  biiy 


5  • 
/    X  2 


Featured 
important 
f  ^cts 


5 

/    X  2 


Induced 
buying 


J  ^2 


Occupational  Category:    ^Food  ^fervice 

Level:    Master  Employee 
Instructional  Area:  Operations 


Name  of  Writer:  Gary  Cerra 

Complete  School  Name:  SQOttsbluff  Senior  High 

Address  of  School:  313  E.  27th  Street 

City,  State,  Zl^p:  ,Scott,sbluff ,  NE  69361 

^  Phgne  Number:  308-632-7146 

Yea r^  Developed:  .  1975 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 

Skill  in  remembering  safety  precautions  that  can  eliminate  accidenCs 
while  handling  equipment.  ,  «  «       '     ■  * 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will    demonstrate  competence, in  operations  by: 

li    Correctly  identifying  safety  hazards  in  a  restaurant^ 
2)     By  listing  precautions  that  could  be  taken  x^ifeh  these 
hazards  and  by  listing  ways  to-  correct  the  hazard. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY:  ' 
^  A"  . 

The  participant  will  view  a  group  of  slides.     In  most:  of  the  slides 
a  safety  hazard  in  ^  restaurant  is  shown.     It  is  the  participant's  job 
tcF  correctly  identify  the  safety  hazard  and  to  list  ways  to  correct  the 
hazard. 


>V5 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives  --^  -  '  ^ 

The  participant  i^ill  show  competenc'e  in  operations  by: 

^  1)    Correctly  identifying  safety  hazards  in  a  restaurant7 

2)     By  listing  precautions,  that  qould  be  taken  witi;i  these 
hazards  or' by  listing  ways  to  correct  the -hazards. 


Procedures  ^  •    * 

1)  'You  will  view  a  gtt^p  of  "^slides  „ 
■**2)     You  will  be  givsn  iO  seconds  for  viewing  each  slide. 
3)     Upon  viewing  a  slide  you  will  be  given  three  minutes  to: 

a)  list  the  safety  hazard  shown. 

b)  list  ways  to  correct  the  hazards.  ' 

c)  list  |>tecaut:ions  to  be  taken,  • 


Materials  Needed 
Pen  or  Pencil 


Additional  Comments 
None 


/ 


ACTIVITY 


The  participant  should  enter  the  room  and  be  seated  in  an  arrangement  to 
guard  against  cheating,  . 

The  following  instructions  sh?yld  be  given: 

*   1)    You  will  be  viewing  a  group  of  slices  one  at  a  time. 

2)  View  each  slide  carefully  you  will  have  only  10  seconds  to  do  so 

3)  A-fter  viewing  the  slides  you  will  have  3  minutes  to: 

a)  list  ,  the  safety  hazard  sho\^m 

b)  list  precautions  that  should  be  taken  and  wavs  th($  hazard 
could  be 'corrected. 

4)  Upon  completion  of  the  contest  hand  your  ])aner  to.  the  nroctor 
'  and  leave  the  room. 


•ft 


EVA^LATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIR-fiCTIONS 


Total  Points  Possible  iOO 
Total  Points  Per  Slide'  7 


(2  pts.^will  be  given) 


3  Points  should  be  given  for  .correctly  identi  ylng  the  hazard 
2  Points  for  having  the  idea 

1  point  for  being  close 

0  points  for  being  x>rrong       ^  *      '      ,  • 

4  points  should-be  given  for  .listing  p^recautions  ^nd  ways  to  correct 
the  hazard 

(It  may  be  possible  to  give  1  pf;  for  each  precaution  listed  and 
correction  to  hazard  per  slide) 

sunrjESTiONs  of  what  to  look  for 


Slide  it 

1 


4 
5 


8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


Hazard 

Bare  floor  may  be 
wet 

No  guard  on  slicer 


Chopper^hand  guard 
gone 

Grinder 

Saw-giiaf-d  gone 

Outlets 

*St airs-no  handrail' 

Stove  &  Utensils  in 
*  boiling*  pots 

Crill  ,  . 

Oven 

Deep  ]>at  Fryers 
Nothing  Wrong 
Nothing  Wrong 
Swing  Doors^  p 


Gorrection 


Ab  r as  ives    Th  row 
Rug 

Place  guard  back  on 

Replace  guard 

Put  up  warning 
Replace  guajd  ^ 
Don '  t  overload 

Rep  lace'^gitffd  rail 


Keep  Utensils  out 
of  pots 


Mark  In  &  Out 


Precautions 
Watch  for  wet  floor 


Provide  for  operating 
instruction 


Be -sure  outlets  are 
ground^ 

Sign  warning  to  be 
careful  ♦ 


Occupational  Category:  Food  Service^'  / 
Level:  Master-Emnloyee  m 
Instructional  Area:  Operations. 

C 

Name  of  Wjri^ter:  EstKer  Wilson 
Complete  School^ame:  So.  Sioux  Community  High  School 
Address  of  School:  3301  "G"  Sftreet 
City,  State,  Zip:  So.  .Sioux  City,'  NE  6877fe 
Phone  Number: /712-255-7836 
Year  Developed:  1975 

*'  ; 


^COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 
Knowledge  of: 

How  to  use  supplies  carefully  to  help  control  expenses  and  how  ' 
to  use  health  and  sanitation  laws  and  regulations  with  which 
restaurants  must  comply. 


Skill:  I 

Ta  handle  supplies  carefully  to  help  control  expenses.^ 

To  handle  materials  and  equipment  using  safety  precautions 
to  eliminate  accidents ^ 

To  correctl^use  Sanitary  practices. 


Attitude: 

That  in  handling  restaurant  equipmeijit  and  supplies  i^is  well 
remember  that  wear,  tear,  and  breakage  increase  operating 
expenses • 


That  ^  high  level  of  sanitation  is 
patronage.  ^ 


necessarv  to  maintain  customer 


C3JECTms  OF  THig  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  in  operations  by: 
■  >  ■  •  . 

.  1)    Using  supplies  and  equipment  carefully  to  practice  safety 
precautions  and  control  operating  expetis^^. 

2)    Complying  with  health  and  sanitation  regulations  to  avoid 
loss  of  customer  patronage* 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 

Participant  will  be  evaluated  on  effective  hat^dilfig  of  supplies 
and  e<iulpment  as  well  as  personal  cleanliness ! and  .hair  ca  e  while 
performing  duties  of  a  waiter/waltreas.     "  j 


/SO 


STUDENT. INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives 

You  will  demonstrate  competnnce  in  operations,  by ; 

.      1).  Using*  supplies  and  fiqulpment\aref  ully  to  practice 
safety  precautions  and  control  operating  -  expenses . 

2)     Complying '^ith  iieajth  and'  sani  nation  regulations  to 
avoid  less  of  customer  patronage. 


Procftdurts 


You  will  strve  cuetomers  in  a  restaurant  and  will  hn  tested  on 
effisctlve  handling  of  supplies  and  equipment  as  well  as  personal 
cleanllnese  and  hair  care. 


Materials  Needed  .  - 

-—r —         V    •        ■   ■ 

You  will  need  proper  materials  for  hair  care.  All  other' 
materials  will  be  provided.  ' 


Additional  Comments 


ACTIVITY 


The  participant  should  be  stationed  In  work  area  ready 
for  customers  to  arrive  at  iasslgned  table  for  coffee 
break. 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  proficiency  In  serving 
water  to  the  customers  by  hand  or  with  a  tray,  taking  th 
customers'^  orders,  and  serving  the  order.    After  the 
customers  leave,  the  participant  will  clean  up  the  table 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Personal  Grooming        '  \ 

1)  Participant     is  clean, 
fingernails  and  hands 
appear  clean. 

2)  Participant's  uniform 
or  garment  is  clean  and 
neatly  pressed. 

3)  Participant: ' s  hair  is 
sprayed  or  covered  with 
net.  ' 

Service  (consider  efficiency, 
safety,  and  sanitation) 

1)    Handled  water  glasses 
by  hand 'or  tray  holding 
from  bottom. 


2)    Carried  coffee  cups  and 
saucers  with  coffee  fill 
by  hand  or  tray. 


3)     Carried  -plates  and  donuts 
by  hand  or  tray. 


Sanitation  and  Safety 

1)  Did  not  touch  rim  of  glass 
before  serving. 

2)  Did  not  stack  coffee  cups 
or  handle  cups  and  saucers 
from  edges. 

3)  Picked  up  donuts  witb  wax 
papqr  or. fork. 

4^     Handled  all  equipment 

without  dropping  or  spilling, 


Fill 
Carry 
Serve 
One  Trip 

Fill 
Carry 
Serve 
One  Trip 

Fill 
Carry 
Serve 
One  Trip 


Circle  appropriate  rating  -  ^. 
Excellent         Average  PooV* 

.     1  '  0  • 


1 

2 

3_ 

3. 
2 

2 

2 

2 


0 
0 
0 

0 


0 

o 

0 


ERIC 


Excellent         Average       *^  Po^r^ 


Cleanup  ^ 


1)    Stacked  dlkhcs  In  tray 

to  returh  to  dish  container  o 

in  one  trip .  7  2  0 


2)    Wiped  table  and  arranged 
service  In  center  of  table. 


•1 


Total  Points 


Occupational  Category:    FoocP  Service 

Level :  Master-pmployee 
Instructional  Area:    Product  Service 


"ST 


Name  of  Writer: 
Complete  School  Name: 
Address  of  School: 
City,  State,  Zip: 
Phone, Number : 
Year  Developed: 


Kent  A.  Yaw 
Omaha  South  High 
4919  South  24th 
Omaha,  NE  68107 
493-4041 
1&75 


COMPETENCIES  THIS(  ACTIVITY  TESTS.: 
Knowledge  of: 


The  size  and  prices  in  which  merchandise  is  available. 

Merchandise  information  is  a  useful  tool  in  opening  a  sales 
conversation  with  a  customer. 


Skill: 


In  using  facts  about  the  merchandise  itself  when  helping  a 
customer  make  a  buying  decision. 


Attitude: 


That  adequate  merchandise  information  x^ill  help  increase  sales 
and  promote  bettfer  customer  relations. 


That  a  salesperson  must.,l^ve  sufficient  knowledge  of  the.  merchandise 
ae  sells  in  order  to  answer  a  customer's  questions  satisfactorily. 

That  adequate  merchandise  knowledge  usually  creates  in  the  sales- 
person enthusiasm  for  his  goods  and  adds  to  his  self-confidence." 

That'  a  belief  .thiit  adequaj:e  merchandise  information  will  build 
customer  confidence  in  the  merchandise  as  well  as  in  the  store. 


15S 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THI5  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will  demonstrate  competency  in  product  and/or  • 
service  technology  by:  » 

^1)    Correctly  writing  out  selling  statements  for  food  items 
on  a  menu.  '  '*'V  " 

,  2)     Identifying  the  sizes  and  prices  of  beverag^a  on  a  menu. 

3)  Opening  a  sales  conversat:^on  with  a  customer. 

^  m 

4)  Helping  a  customer  make  a  buying  decision. 

^' 

5)  Answering  customer's  questions  on  the  merchandise  on  the 
menu . 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY; 


The  event  is  divided  into  two  parts.    The  first  part  the  participant 
will  fill  ^miFy  menu  using  opening  phrases  'to  describe  the  foods  on 
the  menuy'  The\ second  part  consists  of  the  student  opening  a  sales' 
convars^ition  wltl^Sthe  customer. 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives  -  "       '  " 

The  pattlcipant  will  demonstrate  competency  in  product  aR<i7or 
service  technology 

1)  Correctly  writing  out  selling  statements  for  food  items  on 
a  menu» 

2)  IdentifyingSthe  sizes  and  prices  of  beverages  on  a  menu. 

3)  Opening  a  sales. conversation  with  ^  customer.  ' 
A)    Helping  a  customer  make  a  buying  decision. 

5)    Answering  customer's  questions  on  the  merchandise  on  the 
menu  • 


Procedures 


1)  You  will  be  given  50  minutes  to  show  your  knowledge  and 
skill  in  working  with  merchandise  information  in  developing 
selling  statements. 

2)  You  will  be  given  3  minutes  to  demonstrate  your  skill  in 
starting  a  sales  conversation  with  a  customer. 


Materials  Needed 


A  menu  will  be  sent  piit  prior  to  the  contest, 
and  a  pan  to  the  contest.  >  •  ^ 


Bring  this  menu 


Additional  Comments 


ERIC 


ACTIVfXY 


tjie^parttcipant  will  receive  a  menu  with  the  description  and 
statements  about  the  food  m.isging.^  Thfe  participant  wiU 
complete  the  opening  statements  and  inroLtion'fo^  the  food 
Items  on'^the  menu.    He  will  be  tested  on  the  opening  statement 
he  provides  along  with  the  d,escriptive>dj^ctives  he  uses 

The  participant  wil!l  then  demonstrate  his  skills  and  knowledge 
obie^M     '  "  conversation  with  a  customer  and  handle  ' 

objections  using  his  merchandise  knowledge,  the  menu <he  gives 
to^the  customer  will  be  sent  out  to  him  before  thrconttln^r 

Ind  r^'nuierf  be  given  50  minutes  tp  complete  the  menu 

obiectJon^  of  conversation  and  handle  the 

oDjeccions  of  the  customer. 
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EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AN0-DIRECTIONS 


"^Part  I 


I.    Menu  Analysis 


1  (Poor) 


/ 


2  (Fair)  ' 


/ 


/ 


Missed 
Important 
points 


3  (Average)        A  (Good) 
/ 


5  (Excellent) 

/  X  2 


Appeals  do 
not  Take 
customer 
attitudes  Into 
account 


Important  Shows  Shows  great 

facts  uncSrstandlng  understanding 

present  of  product         of  product 

.  ^.  knox>^ledge  knowledge 


II.    Opening  Sentences 


1  (Poor) 


/ 


2  (Fair) 


/ 


3  (Average)        A  (Good) 

I  ^  / 


Turns 
customer  ' 
away 


Lack  of 
thought 


Appeals  to 
customer 


Arouses 
Interest 


5  (Excellent) 

/  X  5 


Stimulates 

buying 


III.    Descriptive  Words 


1  (Poor) 


2  (Fair) 


/ 


3  (Average)        4  (Good) 

/   ^ 


5  (Excellent) 
/  X  3 


Lack  of 
thought 


Used  common 
words  • 


Shows  Word  Uniform  word 

creativity       complimented    usage  showing 
foods  creativity 


Part  II 


Use  of  Product  Knowledge 

I)    Opened  sale  with  the  use  of  merchandise 
Information. . 

T)    Provided  help  in  ordering  using 
merchandise  facts. 

'3)    Provided  Information  about  prices  or 

sizes.  ~  

4)  Was  enthusiastic  about  merchandise  and 
service. 

5)  Poised  in  difficult .situations. 


Circle  the  appropriate  rating 
Excellent         Average  Poor 


5  -  1 
5-4 

5  -  A 

5  -  A 

5  -  A 


3-2 

3  -  2 

3-2 

3-2 
3-2 


1-0 


1  0 
1 

1  - 


points  X  2  = 


(10  possiiilo) 


Occupational  Category: 
Level : 

Instructional  Area: 


Food  Service 
Master-Employee 
Prodluct  and /or  Service 


/ 


Name  of  Writer  : 
Complete  School  Name: 
Address  of  School : 
City,  State,  Zip: 
Phone  Number: 
Year  Developed : 


De^rald  Ferguson 
Ralston  High  School 
90th  &  Park  Drive 
Omaha,  NE     6812  7 
402-331-7373 
1975 


COiMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS; 


The  basic  sanitation  and  safety  io  clean  and  maintain  preparation 
racilities  and  equipment. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  \^CTiVITY;''      "  .  -    '         .  ' 

The* participant  will  demonstrate  competency  in  product  and/or 
service  knowledge  by  identifying  basic  sanitation  and  safety 
methods,  used  to ''clean  and  maintain  preparation  facilities  and 
equipment.  -  .  ^  . 


MIEF  DKSCRIPTIOW  OF  ACTIVITY: 

The  partici]^nt  will  be  tested  on  his  or  her  knowledge  of  safety 
and  sanitation  of  food  preparation  facilities,  equipment,  and 

supplies .  ' 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives  *  .  •  ^ 

Q 

You  will  demonstrate  competency  irf  products  and/or  ^service 
knowledge  by  identifying  problems  dealing  with  basic  sanits^- 
tion  and  safety  methods  used  to  clean  and  maintain  preparation 
^acilitie^ ^nd. 'equipment. 


Procedure^       '    -  ^        v  * 

 ■   *r 

Yotx  ^^ill  be,-ask>Bd  to  identify  sanitation  and  safety  problems 
i-n  a.  fo^d-'l^repara^on  area.  \  ' 


\ 

V 

Matetlals  Needed  / 

•  ■  f 


Additional  Comments 


EtlSPLAY 

*  '  '   .    -  I  '        '  Food  In4ustryc 

'     <  MaSter-Employee 

Name 


School 
State 


Yocf  are  to  list  those  safety  and  sanitation  ha^zards  that  you 
locate  in  this  kitchen.    You  are  limited  to  fifteen  (15)  minutes 
so  make  your  answers  brief. 


l._ 
2. 

,  A. 


 '  :  !  ,  ■  /■  


's.  '% 


8.  V 


11 : 


12, 


.13.  •  ',  ,  "  '      '\    -     '  :  ,  'Z': 

•        .  *     ■■  » 

14. 


15, 
16. 


— " — r- 


ACTIVITY 


You  will  enter  a  restaurant  kitchen  and  be  asked  to  locate 
l^aslc  sanTtatTon  cirT^  safety  problems  within  the  room.  You 
will  v/rite  your  answers  on  the  sheets  provided.    You  will  b 
given  fifteen  minutes  to  complete  the  list.- 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 

_  ^  ■^"'^  \ 

Note  to  administrator:     These  items  may  be  changed  to  fit  the  conditions 

that  have  been  simulated. 

Did  th^  st-^^d«nt  ackil*ll*«dge: 

1)  The  lack  of  fire  fighting  equipment 

2)  Too  many  appliances  in  one  socket 

3)  Uncovered  meat 

4)  Open  j^ar  of  food 


5)  Insecticide  or  germicide  not  in  a  seperate 
cabinet 

6)  Unlabeled  bottles  that  could  contain  poison 

7)  Unlabeled  bulk  containers  of  food 

8)  Poisonous  materials  stored  with  foodstuffs 

9)  Poisons  other  than  those  used  for  sanitation 
purposes  stored  in  kitchen 


10)     Toadstools  in  the-  refrigerator  with  mushroo 


ms 


YES 

NO 

X 

6 

(1) 

(0)' 



X 

5 

(1) 

(0) 

X 

6 

— y  J  \  

(1) 

(0) 

X 

6 

(1) 

(0) 

X 

6 

(1) 

(-0). 

X 

6 

(1) 

(u) 

X 

6 

(1) 

(0) 

X 

6 

(1) 

.(0) 

X 

6 

(1) 

(0) 

X 

6 

(1) 

(0) 

X 

6 

11)  Cooked  meat  on  the  same  cutting  board  with 
raw  meat 

'  w 

12)  Dirty  ceiling  .  .  X  5 

13)  No  floor  drain  X  6 

Tiy~  Toy" 

14)  No  third  sink  for  rinsing  purposes  *  X  6 

15)  Carpeted  floors  instead  of  hard  surface  X  6 


16)  Frayed  cord                                   ,  '       X  6 

TIT"  Toy~ 

17)  Unchecked  hole  in  delivered  merchandise 

packages  tkat  could  contain  vermin  X '6 

.  Tij-  Toy- 

TOTAL.  100  pts   ■ 


Occupational  Cator.iv- 


Instructional  .V; 


Sr^ryice 
r'-;.:nployee 
i  '.rulising 


Name  of  Wri  t  ^'v 
Complete  Schooi 

Address  of  Scliix:! 
City,  State, 

Phone  ..ur'l;-.-  T 
Year  Devcio:>'N', 


*  i^'ic).  A.-  Otto 

tliarn  Jennings  Bryan  Sr.  High: 

■       les  Road 
^r-i..  68157 
'  .:)   :  ^■'^-^100 


1i-:icil;s  this  activity  TI^.STS: 


Ktiowledge  or  Understandiuy;  'IImi  : 
\ 

The  uses  of  Jonas  and  ^reconi-.  M-r.-,-,:,rv  la  inventory  control. 

S^ock  qounts  are-' taken  for  ir-e:Uoi  '  control  purposes  and  for 
ordering  purposes. 

Tiie  procedures  involved  in  a  re  rc'  .  r.lise  count^  f or  physical 
inventory. 

'    In  using  forms  and  words  "neclosjr-n^^         inventory  "co^ntrol .  ~ 

In  ability  to  participate  jr.  i; -rcii.vidi^c  counts  for  physical 
inventories. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competency  in  written  merchandising 
.    skill  by:  "  ^ 

■  '-^  '         ■  ■  ^ 

1)  Obtain  necesrsary  information  concerning  inventory. 

2)  Correctly  and.  neatly  calculate  and  record  information. 

'  .  \ 

3}    Using  forms  and  reports  j^ecessary  for  effective  merchandising 
procedures. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will  be jirovided  various  inventory  and  stock 
Information'  and  will  be  tested  on  the  merchandising  skills  and 
knowledge  necessary^  in  Effective  records  and  inventory  control. 


r 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEHT 


Ob jectives 

^ The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  in  merchandising  by: 

1)  Taking  an  inventory  (Simulation) . 

2)  Figuring  the  cost  'of  each  bin  of  goods 

3)  Determining  items  that  need  to  be  recorded 

4)  Filling  out  accurately  and  correctly  an  inventory  counting 
sheet  '  ^  n 


Procedures 

1)  ,    Yoi>  will  be  given  invL,atories  and  forms  necessary  for 

inventory  calcui atious ,  '  .    ,  . 

2)  You  are  to  complctu  tiit:  Inventory  Counting  Sheet  for  the 
■  various  citeguries  oi  inventory* 

3)  You  will  he  ^;iven  V.)  minutes  to  complete  the  activity. 


Materials  Needed 
 f. 


Additional  Comments 


The  work  corfipleted  will  he  scored  by  a  proctor  using  a  correct 
inventory  counting  sheet. 
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EVALUATIVE  INSTRUIIENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Article  Number  Column 

Description  of  Item" 
Column 

Cost  Price  for  Unit  of 
bount  Column 

Quantity  Column 

'otal  Valu^  Column 

Reorder  Columns 

Nund^er  of  Units  for 
Reorder  Column 

Total  of  Quantity 
Column 

;P&tai  of  Total  Value 
Column 

Neatness 


i  pt.  each  response 
1  pt.  each  response 

1  pt.  each  response 

2  pts.  each  response 

2  pts.  each  response 

1  pi.  each  response 

2  pts.  each  response 

8  points 

8  points 
1  to  4  points 


Possible 
Poiato 

8 


16 


3 


16 


TOTAL 


100 


Occupational  Category: 
Level: 

Instructional  Area: 


Food  Service  ^ 

Master-Employee 

Management 


Name  of  Writer; 
Complete  Sthool  Name; 
'   Address  of  School: 
City,  State,  Zip: 
Phone  Number; 
Year  Developed; 


Michael  A.  Otto 

William  Jeni\JLngs  Bryan  Sr. 

4700  Giles  Road 

Omaha,  NE    68157  ^ 

(402)     453-6020  . 

1975 


High 


JOMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 

That  management,  supervisors,  and  employees  require,  a  framework  of 
policies  and  procedures  within  which  to  operate. 

That  lines  of  authority  should  be  followed  so  that  a  department  head 
or  supervisor's  position  may  not  be  weakened  by  management  dealing 
directly  with  employees  or  matters  that  are  logically  in  the 
supervisor/ s  domain • 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY; 


When  given  a  case  problem  dealing  with  the  Food  Service  Industry, 
the  student  will  demonstrate  the'ability  to  develop  a  good 
management  climate  .in  a  restaurant  for  all  employees. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will  be  given  five  (5)  minutes  to  read  and  study 
a  case  problem  dealing  with  policies  and  proceiiures  pertaining 
to  management.     The  participant  will  have  ten  (10)  minutes  to 
present  the  problem,  possible  solutions,  his /tier  , choice  of  solutions 
and  his/her  defense.  ,  ^  i 


Each  participant  will  be  evaluated  by  a  panel  of  two  judges.  . 

The  participant  will  be  evaluated  on  thk  basis  of  his/her  individual 

presentation. 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives 


You  will  be  given  a  case  problem  dealing  with  the  Food  Service 
Industry.     You  are  to  demonstrate  your  ability  to  develop  a  good 
Inatiagement  climate  in  a  restaurant* 


Procedures  ' 

You  will  be  given  five  (5)  minutes  to  read  the  case  problem  and 
develop  your  thoughts.    You  will  then  have  ten  (10)  minutes  to 
•present  .the  problem,  possible  solutions,  your  choice  of  solutions 
and  your  defense'^-to  a  panel  of  two  . judges. 


i 


Ml^tferials  Needed 
Supplied. 


Additional  Comments 


/ 

ACTIVITY 


Harry  Watergate  started  a  restaurant  business  twenty  / 
years  ago  as  basically  a  one-man  business.     It  grew  rather 
s-lowly  for  awhile  because  Watergate  did  a]lft  the  Kbrk.     As  • 
the  business  expanded,  he  hired  more  people •     The  business 
now  employs  seventy-five  persons.     Harry  is  the  president 
and  manages  the  business  personally.     He  has  an  open-door 
policy  and  all  employees  are  permitted  and  expected  to  come 
to  him  for  advice  and  answers  to  their  problems.    He  Tias  ^ 
g^eiv^sponsibility  to  his  head  waiter  and  his  kitchen 
manager,  but  he  makes  all  the  decisions  or  approves  the 
decisions  before  they  are  made.     He  feels  that  an  organiza- 
tionchart  is  not  needed  because  everybody  knows  how  the  organ- 
ization operates,  and  they  understand  that  lie  is  the  boss. 
On  a  particularly  busy  Saturday  one  of  the  waitresses  c'ame 
to  work  an  hour  and  a  half  I^te.     The  head  waiter  fired  tlte 
waitress.    Harry  arrived  at  the  restaurant  later  on  during 
the  same  day  and  upon  learning  of  the  head  waiter's  decision 
to  fire  ehe  waitress,  became  furious -and  proceeded  to 
reprimand  the  head  waiter. 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Did  the  participant  correctly  identify  the  problem? 


/ 


Showed  no 
understanding 
of.  the 
problems 


/ 


/ 


Showed  little 
understanding 
of  the 
problems 


Superficial 
understanding 
of  control 
problems . 
Grasped  basic 
ideas. 


/ 


X  4 


Better  tlian 
average 
understanding 
of  problciTts 


E  V  i-d-en-t— ittd-ep-t-l^ 
un'dcrstanding  of 
major  problems 


Did  the  participant  give  several  workable  alternatives? 


/ 


/ 


/ 


I 


Solutions  would        Gave  few 
not  work  in  real  alternative 
isiness  situation  solutions 
or  gave  no  (ordinary  aiid 

solutions  unimaginative) 


Gave  solutions 
but  not 
necessarily 
related  to  , 
problem 


Solutions  could 
work ,  better 
tlian  averdge 


G^ve  several 
appropriate 
and  workable 
solutions 


Did  participant  chcose  appropriate  soli>tions?   (Nec^d  for  Organization  Chart,  noe 
for  delegating  authority  along  with  responsibility)  ' 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Solution  will    Solutions  could        Logical.  Better  than  Outstanding 

not-work  in  possibly  work  solution  that  average  solution  solution  that 
real  business          in  a  real  would  be  in  a  real         would  be  most 

situation    business  situation  appropriate  .  business  situation    appropriate  in 


/ 


in  a  real 
business  situation 


real  business 
situation 


X  4 


Did  participant  defend  his  solutions? 


/ 


.3 


/ 


/ 


Did  not'  defend 
his  solutions 


/ 


Some  solutions          Adequate  Above  t-rv/eragc 

but  weak       defense  but  left  defense  of 

defense        .  out  important  solution 
considerations 


 L  

Tiioroughly 
ju.stificd  and' 
dcf enided  t;he 
solution 


•X  4 


Occupational  Category: 
Level: 

Instructional  Area: 


Food  Service 
Master-Employee 
Math ematics 


Name  of ^Writer:  Patrick  Tritt 

Complete  School  Njime:  University  of  Nebraska 

Address  of  Schbol:  Lincoln,  ISfE  • 

City,  State,  '/^i-n:  * 

Phone  Number:  '  ,^ 

Year  Developed:  Summer,  1975 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 
Knowledge  of: 


The  proper  use  of  basic  math  processes  to  solve  or  deal  with 
math-related  situations  encountered  in  the  food  service  industry. 

Skill  Of: 

y^o  develop  mathematiisal  skills  for  solving  math-related 
problems  encountered  on  the  job. 

To  improve  performance  in  mathematical  situations  encountered 
on  the  job . 

To  properly  make  changes  and  to  know  the  proper  use  of  the 
cash  registei:  as  an  instrument  of  tho  mathematical,  prpcess. 

To  be  able  to  calculate  the  exact  amount  of  the  customer's 
^  purchase. 

To  read  and  compute  tax  charts. 

To  multiply  .and  extend"  figures  with  facility  (by  test). 

To  balance  cash  and  total  sales  for  the  denartmcnt. 

To  fee  able  to  add  columns  of  figures  with  facility  (by  test). 

J 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY: 

\ 

The  participant  v/ill  demonstrate,  competencies  in  math  recLuired 
in  a  food  service  business.       '  "~ 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will  demonstrate,  through  a  brief,  test,  the  ability 
to  solve  math-related  |roblems.     The  participant  will  role  play) 
a  situation  demonstrating  the  math  skills  necessary  in  coiiipleting 
a  sale  to  a  customer. 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTIO-N'  Sii-EET 


Obj  ectives 


The  participant  wil"    !r:>rion.*;t- r;iro  connetencv  in  nath  by: 

1)  Properly  banrri. irie      r]>ur-\?e-T-'ik:'i^^'  situation  with  a  customer. 

2)  Proper  use  o  ^  a  :  cS^V".  '.n  th^i  c'vinc;e~-naking  procedures, 

3)  Demonstrate  vonr.  cirnMity  ro  t:o-:.'.L  sajes  and  balance  the  cash 
for  the  clav . 

4)  Solve  math-rei.:- 1:^  '     r\':>lc    -  vh  i  rh  np.v  be  encountered  on  your 
job  in  a  hr i  i 


Procedures 


1)     You  v/ill  part *  

and  deTTionst  ra  t'^ 
form  (chalet)  . 
and  chanee,     f '  '■ 


.1*  :'!-»r  -  :r  jaf  jc-n  v/f.th  a  customer 
.;t::'  (ifr=:;ons trn to  a  sales  tax 
!;  tn-i  re,^i:-^ter,  tax  chart. 


2)     You  will  df^sN'no  '  : 
the  sales  f  o^*    ■  ^ 
nakin?;  char^tc. 
chanjr!;e  for-  i.-^    '  '  = 
have  been  run*:  m 


'is   r-    '".firiur^r"  t':e  cash  and  total 
;  .''t;  .-hv       11  be  (^one  after 
' '  *  .  i  r  ! -  •  t     r  11  s  t  or' er  f  h a  t  y o u  mak e 
■  r  r   r   da  '.     i'revirius  ^>ales  will 


3)     You  v/ill  be 


:J   Mrooedures  -^-1  and 


4)     You  wil  "J  be  sn* 
job  related .  '  ■ 


VI tb  *To!n'enn  which  are 


'^faterials  Needed 


Additional  Coninienf-. 


ACTIVITY 


I 


The  participant  will  be  given  ten  minufces  to  properly  make  change 
with  the  ciistonrer  including  the  state  ^les  tax.     Participant  will 
be  provided  with  the  cash  register,  used-^ape  (register),,  change  and 
state  tax  chart.     The'secoijid  task  of  the  participant  will  be  to  do  a 
cash  balance  and  sales  tot^f  for  the  day.     Particiiiant  will  be  given 
a  to'tal  of  twenty  minutes  for  the  two  tasks.     To  prepare  for  the  contest 
a  cash  register,  used  register  tape,  state  tax  chart,  p(^n  and  paper, 
change,   t^^o  tables,  and  one  chair  will  be  provide<^  for  the « participant. 
Participant  will  be  given  ten  minutes  to  take  a  birief  test  or  iob- 
r elated  math  problems.  .  "  - 


See  attached. 


I,    You  will  be  given  ten  minutes  to  properly  raake  change  to  a 
custoraier. 

II.    You  will  have  tefi  minutes  to  do  a  cash  balance  for  the  day's 
receipts  in  t^e  cash  drawer.     —  .  ^ 

Part  I:  ^  .  . 


r)Y,C\  RFSTArH^AMT 

r 

STATION             1            i-.Mi'LnVF.F.           j            GUESTS  • 

'  #  3                !            ■       A                !              i>  -5 
!  ! 

3 

Iced  tear>                  ^  .25 

2 

Milk       •                      ■  .30 

5 

Hambnr'.^,^r:-  .50 

2 

FF                           .  .35 

1 

Apple  Pie  .55 

TAX 

"  TOTAL 

(DIRECTIONS  TO  FAT:.:T  f^M  RPHRSOT:) 

Customer  should  pro^-onf  r^alns  check  to  participant  with  a 
ten  dollar  bil.1  ,     n*h.'tn;'C'  ror:p.rned  should  he?  $A.72). 


(KEY) 

I.    You  will  be  given  ten  minutes  to*  properly  make  change  to  a  customer. 

II.     You  will  have  ten*  minutes  to  do  a  c^sh  balance  for  the  day's  receipts 
in  the  cash  drawer.   ^  *  '      *  , 

Part  I:  , 


"DECA  RESTAURANT 

STATION 

KMPLOYF.K 
'.      '"^f  A 

'  OUFSTS 
P  5  ■ 

3  . 

Iced  tens 

.25 

.75 

'  2 

Milk                                /      .'               -  .30 

5 

}Iamburf;ers                                ^  .50 

2.5"0 

2 

FF                                                       '  ^.35 

.70 

1 

Apple  Pie  .55 

.55  ■ 

'5.10 

 :  ■  '-  — —  

TAX  . 

.18 

TOTAL 

.  5.28 

(DIKECTIONS  TO  KVFNT.  CHAIF^PF^^SON) 
•  -»  ^ 

Custoner  sftould  present  sales  chock  to  participant  with  a 
ten  dollar  hill.     (Change .  retumod     .should  he  $>U.72.) 


Part  II: 


Key  A  =  .j::ash 

Key  B      Bank  charge  car4s- 


Beginning  Balance — $35.00 


A 

1 

A 

74 

03 

i\ 
ij 

A 

A 
t\ 

7 

OS 

\ 

f)7 

*  \J  r 

A 

?7 

A 

1 

.15 

3 

.14 

A 

11 

.45 

A 

.71 

A 

3 

.48 

A  • 

1 

.09 

A 

7 

.  32 

3 

.02 

A 

7 

.05 

A 

4 

,97 

A 

.  55 

A 

1 

.19 

5 

.42 

A 

12 

.32 

B 

0 

,98 

A 

/  \ 

.67 

A 

3 

.98 

A 

5 

.28 

CASH  BALANCE 

Total  Sales 
Lens:  Charges 
Tc^tal   Cash  Sales 

* 

Total  Checks  ' 

Total  Co  ins   

Total  Parer  MonRV   ^_ 

Tota  ]   Cash.      " .  ^  

loss:     jiejL'innint;  ba^ancej  

Cash  lUi  lance  For  Pav 

Shor  ta,>!f? 


'  (niFj-C5:'T()::s  to  F^v^NT  chairperson):  ' 

I'articipant  should  he  given  cash, receipt  slip, 
'l)aTaTTr>p...s})ePt ,   and  a  cash"  dra^-v^r  with  the 
f  o  1  lo-:i  n ;i  i:"i> iin  t s  : 


checks":     s  1 1 ,  45 
^.  4.24 
3.05 


.  Pennies  : 
M  ickels : 
^  Dines : 
Quarters : 


$1,48 
SI  .00 
S  .^C) 
9;]  .00 


$20  Bills: 

$10  Bills: 

$5  Bills: 

$1  Bills: 


$40.00 

$4o.ao 

$10.00 
$12.00 


E^^ALUATIVE  ;  INSTRUMENT  ANDi  DIRECTIONS 


Ch#ge  flaking  (50  po^^ts)  -  Yes  No 


1')  '  Properly  took'  casl?i'',f ron"  the  cu^sfomer 

■  '  ■   //  ■  '  •    •    ;/  , 

2)  Pldqed  cash  ori'  the  register  p^ate  / 

3)  1hi)ig  up  the  cd^rrect  amount  of  the  sales 

4)  Properly  tabulated  the  state'  taxes 


5)  "  Properly  deposited  the  cash/  in  the  register 
and  counted  back  the  chanjje^  to  the  customer 


(10) 


(5)  (0) 


(10)  (0) 


(TOO  .       '  (0) 


(10)^  (0) 


6)    Closed  tliie  regi;S'ter  *  

,  .    .;        '.  •,  ■                 ;    ,                (5)    ■         (0)  , 

'  Cash  Balance  and;  Sales  Tally  (30  points)  -      , .  / 

.iU^-ea4jer  and  judge  will  he  ftirnished*  the  correct  cash  Tialance  ^nd  sales  tally 

for  the  day.     Grader  will  cbocH  t'.hf^  math  process  for  errors  and  check  the; 

participant's  fftial  halancr  and  tally.  \            ^  , 

A)     Cor^ccct  math  process  ~  .  1  5^  po'i  nt*s  , 
Correct  cash  balance;  ' 

.  nnd  sales  tally    '  =  15  points*  ^ 


Evaluation  Sheet  • 

•1)     Secure  the  ^mouht  of  the  inirlal 
cash  deposit  in  regi^ste^^  *^ 

.  .  '    I         ■  >^ 

2)  Added  total  smiles  for  the^'da^' 

3)  Seperated  charges 

4  )    ^echred'  cor^rect  cash  b  a  Ian  rr> 


5),  Secured  correct  cash  tallv  - 
* 'Refer  to  next  page  for  test:. 


No 

(5) 

(0] 

(5)  < 

(0) 

(0) 

■ 

(0) 

(111) 

(0) 

r 


FOOD  SERVICE  MATH  TE^T  (20  points) 


1)    10  polntd      •  V. 

Using  the  formula  that: 

,C6st  .=  Retail  X  (100%  -  markup  %) 
Retail' =  $10.00     ^  Markui|%  =  20% 
What  i^  the  cost? 


2)     10  points 

A 'family  of  (out^pnTchtise^  four  hairfiurpers  priced  at  $.55^each,  three 
hotdogs  priced  at  $.45  each,  th^ee  glasses  of  milkat  $.20  per  glassy 
one  Pepsi  pricfed~at  $.25- plus  three  nieces  of  pl^  priced  at  $. 40  per- 
piece.     Th^meirbers  of.  the  familv  have  coupons ^OI^th  a  15C  discount 
.on  the  pie  purchases.     CaK  ulate  "the  tot.al  -bill  for  this  f.^mily  without 
taxes,  •  ' 


\ 


MATH  TEST  (KEY) 


1)     Cost  =  $10.00  X  (100%  -  20%) 
Coat  =  $10.00  X  80%  =  $8.00/ ' 


2)     Hamburgers  (A)  X  55c. =  $2.20 

(3)  X  45c  =  $1  ■  33  ^ 


Hetdo  gs 
Milks  ^ 
Pepsi 
Pie  - 


C3)  X  20c  =  S  .fif) 
(1)  X  25c  -  ?  .23 
(3)  X  AQc  = 

$5.60 


Less  Discounts 
(3  X  15c  A5c) 


S  3  . 1 


'otal  Bill 


vi  • 


A- 


/ 


o 

ERIC 


Occupational  Category: 
'  '^"^         Level : 
Instructional  Area: 


Food  Service 
Ma  s  t  e  r- limj^  oy  e  e 
liuman  Relations 


Name  of  Writer: 
Cpmplcte  School  Name: 
Address  of  SchAql: 
City',  State,  Tip: 
P'uone  Number: 
Year  Developc 


Jon  N.  Ttal^t 
Columbus^Senior  Higli 


Coj^bus,  NE 

^-3224 
1<>75 


Street  ^ 
68601 


ERIC 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 

IT 

Understanding  that  a  positive  attitude  is  usunlly  reflected  in  one's 
.  work, 

Unde^tanding  that  human  relations  in  the  retail  organization  conalsta 
of  an  interdependence  with  fellow  employees,  supervisors,  and  customers. 

Knowledge  to  tactfully  'explain  to  guests  the  approximate  waiting  time 
for  table  arrangements  and  make  the  wFit  as  pleasant  as  pos3lble.^ 

Skill  in  cxercisinr,  self-control  during  trying  situations. 

Skill  in*  representing  the  business  favorable  to  customers^and  olitalde  ^ 
bilsinesa..  associates  •  ^ 

Attitude  that  it  is  the  feeling  of  being  a  valued  patron  that  converts 
occasional  customers  Into  "regular  guests* 

Attitude  that  a  reotaiirant  employee  who  ffivcs  a  cheerful  greeting, 
recognizes  patrons  by  name  and  replies  pleasantly  to  questions  go 
a  long  way  in  developlnr,  pleasant  relations  for  the  business. 

Attitude  that  good  human  xelattems  within  a  company  builds  good  public 
relations. 


CiiVS  OF  llilS  ACTIVITY: 


Tv^  partlQjipant  will  demonstrate  competfente  In  J^uinW  relations  when 
ccialtng  \:it\\  dus toners  in  a  restaurant,      "   ^  ^ 


\j  ..St::.    vlON  OK 'AC.  IVi  iV  : 


Tlic  t'  -rtlciPMit  .  LI  '»'^  role  plavin/  i  sitiint  t'>n  4;ith  a  customer 
vbo  n.tj  a  corr  ''.aitit    i,vlt.;  rcservnti  oils  )  .  *        ;  , 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives 


The  participant  will  demonstrate  competc^nce  In  human  relations  by: 

> 

*  1)    Tactfully  greeting  the  customer  and  extending  to  the 
custpmcr  their  desire  to  be  of  service. 

2)  Listening  to  and  assessing^  the  customer's  complaint. 

3)  Discussing  that  complaint  with  the  customer. 

4)  Arriving  at  a  solution  that  satisfl,e&  the  customer  and 
benefits  the  restaurant. 


\ 

f  \ 


Procedur&s 


1)  You  'will  be  given  five  (5)  minutes  to  read  and  study  the 
case  problem  which  you  will  role  pla^  with  the  customer. 

2)  When  you  are  ready  to  Jbegin,  talj^e  your  place  near  the'  table 
and  wait  for  the^  customer  to  entei;  the  restaurant  .    You  will 
be  given  ten  (10)  minutes  to  greet  and  tike  care  of  the 
customer's  needs.  •  €  " 

3)  You  will  be  provided  menus,  pcrv?  and/o'^r  pencils ,  reservatioT\ 
log  book,  and  a  reservations  system  of  numli^firs. 


Materials  Weeded 


All  materials' will  be  provided. 


4".  ' 


Additional  Commen^ 
None  - 


ACTIVITY 


t  is  a  Saturday  ni^ht  and  tlie  rastaurant  lb  j^acked  with 
every  table  filled  and  a  waitlnj^  line  of  12  -m  is  people. 


The  manager  has  had  to  go  liome  because  of  11 
you  in  charge  of  seating.     You  are  relativel] 
but  you  know  that  you  seat  according  to  tvs^ 
people  come  to  your  restaurant  uoiuit  a  numb^ 


less  and  has  left 
new  to  the  job, 
ration  and  fill  as 
ring  system. 


You  have  Just  taken  charge  when  Mr.  Jones  afxivcs  at  Xhe  rest- 
aurant.    You  'know  him  pcnlorir^lly  and**  know  tntt  he  is  a  personal 
friend,  of  the  manner.     You  come  forward  t^  gree^t  him  and  ask 
to  help  him.  » 


Mr.  Jones  will  Ksk  for  his  reserv^  il  Liil)U'^  vou  will  checiv  the 
reservation  log  i)u>6l    for  thin  res-  r.-  .TiUUN     '  pou  finding  none 
you  uill-uavc  tiifcJtaiik  of  txpl.  lulug  mirJ  to  Mr.  Jones  and 
proceed  to  resoWi*  the  matter.  /  * 


J 


INSTRbXTIONS  TU  miL  CUSTOMER 


The  customer  should l  ^ 

1)  Enter  tlie 'restaurant,  greet  tlic  pnrticipcnt  and  ask  for 
his/her  reseryati^on, 

2)  When  you  are  told  there  is  no  reservnticfn ,  ask  what 

happened.'  You  called  it  in  yesterday. 

''  ■  « 

3)  Ask  to  see  the  manaf,cr. 

4)  ^    Try  to  reach  suitvible  solution  with  participant  by  asking 
4      the  participant  questions  Iciading  in  that  direction,  for 

example:     ''\^\at  can  I  do,  -^1  have  another  cnj;ar,enient'  in  one 
hour/'  "V/hat  ;>ossiblv  can  you  surrest,!  do?     I'm  in  quite 
.   a  hurry,     'iuac's  wUy  1  made  r-Txrvatii^.n;  - " 


A 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Approach 

Did  the  participant  make  the  customer  feel 
like  a  valued  patron  by: 

1)  Greeting  the  customer 

2)  Calling  the  customer  by  name 

3)  Offering  to  be  of  service  to  customer 

Presenting  Problem 

Did  the  participant  affectively  relay  the 
Information  of  no  reservation  to  the 
customer? 


Yes 


No 


(5) 
(5) 
(5) 


(0) 
(0) 
(0) 


(5) 


(0) 


Handling  Objections  ^  ^ 

Did  the  partlcl'pant  show  concern  for  the  customer's  problem? 


30 


15 


/ 


/ 


/ 


Participant  showed 

concern  for  the 
customer's  problem 

to  the  point  of 
*^~trylng  to  resolve 
'  ths  problem 


Participant  showed 
concern  but  did  not 
offer  workable 
solution 


Did  the  participant  attempt  to  keep  the 
discussion  positive  and  controlled?^ 

Was  the  solution  designed  to  maintain 
^  *  customer  loyalty  to  the  business? 

Resolving  the  Problem 

Was  the  solution  designed  to  satisfy  the  customer? 


30 


15 


/ 


Solution  was 
designed  for 
customer  needs  . 


Some  concern 
was  demonstrated 
for  customer's  needs 


Participant  showed 
no  concern  for 
the  problem 


Yes 


No 


(5 )  . 
(10) 


(0) 
(0) 


/ 


Customer's  needs 
^  were  not 
considered 


Wore  the  policies  and  procedures  followed 
In  the  solution? 


(5) 


Yes 


(0) 


No 


ERIC 


TOTAL  POINTS 


0  ' 


Occupational  Category: 
Level: 

Instructional  Area: 

Name  of  Wrirter: 
Complete  School  Ni^e: 
Address'  of  Schocv^: 


''Food  Service 
Master-Employee 
Conimunications  # 

Patrick  Tritt 
University  of  Nebraska 


City;  State,  Zi/:     Lincoln,  NK 
Phone  Number:  , 
Year  I)f;vo](iPG(l:     19 7 S 


i»Mn:rKrcii;s  mis  activity  ttstk: 

UTu-n  t(x  kc'f'P  cnmnuni cat  ions  ronf  itiont lal . 
Skill: 


\ 


To  H-itf-n  nnd   follow  directions. 

To  write  s;h1c>s  checks  l(*Kii>lv  that  errors  in  dellv^Trv^  quantltips/ 
qualities  sent,  and  anonnts  charged  for  can  bo  eliminated. 

To  talk  clearlv,  pleasantly,  and  convey  nnthuslasm. 
Attitude:  *  i 

That  tlie  tone        voice  can  express  s|nceritv  and  eayzerness  to  serve. 


.er|c 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY:        '  .  _ 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competency  in  wtitten  and  verbal 
communication  skills  by: 

1)  Greeting  and  Arerbally  conmunicating  with  a  customer  who  is 
^  upset  with  a  previous  order. 

2)  Keeping  th^,  communi-cation  situation  confidential. 

.  3)    By  talking  pleasantly  with  the  upset  customer  and  listening 
^  ^to  his  complaints. 

4)     Bv  witing  out  a  second  order  for  immediate  delivery.  ^ 

^         5;     By 'recording  the  proper  quantities  and  price. 

6)  *"By  expressing  verbal  eagerness  to  correct  the  mistake. 


liRIEF  ^nESCRIPTIO^^  OF  ACTIVITY: 

tUb  participant  will  encounter  4tv  upset  custonirr  at  his  work 
station.     The  situation  is  to-  be  Resolved  thro^i^h  proper  written  and 
verbal  connunira  t  ton .       .       \  , 


ERIC      '  . 


STUTU'.NT  INSTRrCTroK  SHKKT 


Yo,.  vill  dPmnn.^trate  cpmnetpncv  In'writtfm  and  verbal '/UHs.  b>r^ 
nrot>.Tlv  .'..Mllns  with.an  unset  cfstonor  vho  has  rr^celyed  a  wrong 
ord.r.  Th.-  situation  wiU  h res..  1  v.dVhrouph  the  use  af  proner 
vor^'il   an-!  xritt<'Vi  romr.un  i(* a tiur^^  .  ,  ^ 


•int  f=   -   t  'r.M.;h  -roi-r  -^r^M   .ni  !  Vritf-n        "  tr)  i  m  t  i  cms  ,  and 


>r(l"r 


ACTIVITY 


Ydu 'are  working  In  a  pizza  shop.     A  customer,   will  enter  th6  place 
of  business  whete  the  pizza  had  beeil  ordered  and  delivered.    You  will 
greet  the  customer  u  ing  the  proper,  verbal  techniques  and  use'  the' 
necessary  verbal  and  written  communication  skills  to  correct  or  resolve 
the  situation  i    The  area  will  have  a  table,  pen,,  paper,  an,d  order  blank 
You  .will  be  given  15  ^minutes  to  .  resolve  the  situation.  > 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  ANi>' DIRECTIONS 

Excellent  =  strong  Jin      1  verbal  and  written  communications 
'Good        "  =  Ind  cated  a^ili  y  to^.,be  very  smooth  in  talking, 
i    Average      =  Cov^rd^all  areas  but  not  aggressive 
Faif         —  M  s  ed  majbr  points. 

Poor  '=  No  comprefienslon  of  any  of  the  areas  / 


(Circle  the  e^i-uat-ipn)  ^ 

1)  Properly  ^: reeled  tl-e  ^ 
customer 

2)  Kept  the  .-ilf  ation  conr  j - 
.deritla]    tlv"ou';ii  voic^^ 
control  and  torie  , 

^3>    Talked  plpasantl  throi.u^hput 
the  eveptt-^    ';  ' 

/■ 

4)  Listent  d'  to  lan  cus toi^rier '  - 
.         <    com  pi  a  nt^ 

-5)     Was  tact  fill, 

\ 

6)  Got  tlic\i>r<^per   in^<>rrp.ar  i  on 

7)  C  rrectly^r.Rc  rdpA  thri  now 
or  er  ^ 

8)  Leeibly  Vf^n^  d  d  thf:  n*,;w 
"  or  ler 

9)  ^  Showed  eaf;crn^Si^  to.Sfh 

i  ^.    oice'^  and  tcme ^ 

10)     Showed  voiVp  enrhus'asm 


nx  c  e  JL  i  en  l 

AvpraBe 

Fair 

Poor 

8-7  ' 

6-5 

4-3 

2-1 

■  * 

>• 

• 

8-7  < 

1.  ..  • 

,-6-5 

4-^3 

2-1  . 
.  f 

■  in--9  ' 

a~7 

*6-5 

4-3 

'2-1 

.  10-9 

8-7  ' 
•■  r 

6-5  ;  , 

4-3.. 

'    '2-1    '  1 

■  10-9 

8-7 

■  6-5     ■  ■ 

4-3 

2-1 

;\    10-9  , 

^3-7  • 

6-5 

4-3- 

'2-1 

•  V  . 
'10-9     .  '  / 

8-7 

6-5. 

4-3" 

,  .2-1' 

8-7 

4-3 

2-1  ^ 

'     10-9      '  fi 

8-7 

2-1 

]0-9  . 

Vi)  ■■'  ; 

8-7 

6-5 

4-3 

2-1  ' 

■  ^' 

,  .'|/-. 

'  TOT 

L  POINTS 

1 


Oc'*ii)^at:Tonaj  Ce'^^'"5»ory:     Food  Se-^'^rf^, 

Ihntructiopal  Area:    Comnjiin j.cat?  on  , 

Name  of  Writey:    5on  N.  Trabert 
,C6mnle*:e  School  Natn^r    ColuTbus  Senior  High 
-  '*  Aild*-PS8  cf  Schptl:     220^  26th  Street  . 

r-'?",  Str^-e,  I.i-^:     C^>r^^^iis,  68601- 
.^'hcT.- '^•rmfrr>- :  ^      ' '  :224 
^  ^  ^    Vonr  l)o^*o]rf . :     1| '      ,  '  • 

■  ■      •'  '     ,    '         /•  •  '    ^'    ,      ^  .  ..  ■ 

COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TriSTT:  ^  '    *  ^ 

Knowledge  of  when  to  keep  communlrafclons  .confidential . 

Skill  In  writing  sales , check  legibly  so  that  errors  In  delivery 
quantities  sent  and  ^iroun^f.'?  charged  for  Cr'^ti  "be  eliminated.  ✓ 

Skill  to  talk  clearly  and  ploasartl  y  , .  conveying  "^spirit  "and 
enthusiasm  in  one's  speech,  ; 

Attitude  that  the  ability  to  comr.uniqate  skUl  fully  in  good  English 
*    Is  essential  to  a  person  *s  businesii  advancement. 


Attitu^  that  commiinicatlons  between  the  va^rioXiT  departments  and 
divisions  v;1^hi;i  a  -  ore   /'ll  result  in  a  more  efficient  operation 
with  mutual  bf^n^-if :( s  to  ail.  ,  • 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY; 

T3ie  participant  will  d&nonstrate  competence  In  communications 
by  tactfully  approaching,  discussing,  and  correcting  a  problem 
of  poor  work  habits  with  another  employer. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY:  •        !  " 

The  event  Involves  a  rple-playlng  situation  in  which  the  participant 
will  attempt  to  correct  a  problem  with  another  employee.' 


( 


< 


"at 


STUDENT  IN  STRUCTKW  SHEET  ' 


Objectives 


The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  In  coiranunJ-catlon^^ 
by  tactfully  approaching/ discussing ,  and  correcting  a  problem  ^ 
of  poor  work  habits  witli  another  emplover.     •  ^ 


Proc  edurgg  .  •  . 

1)  .' You  wdll^be  given  ten  (10)  minutes  to  read  and  stadV  a  case 

prritblem  Involving  poor  work  habits  of  anoth^.r  emnlovee. 

2)  After  reading  the  case  probleitv,  you  will  be  p,lvhn  fifteen  (15) 
minutes  to  approach  the  emnloy6e.,  discuss  the  proHle^;  and^try 
to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  solution 'tl? rough  roln-olaying. 


Materials  Needed. 


All  raal5;^lal*?  will  be  supplied. 


Additl'onal  Comment h 


0 


ACTIVITY 


You  are  a  cashinr  at  a  restaurant.    In  ^:aking  care  of  the  last 
customer,  you  had  dif ficiflty  reading  the  sales  checjc  written 
by  a, particulars  waiter/waitress  and  found  the  total  to  be  figured 
Incorrectiy.    This  fia$  happened  before  wrth  that  employee. 

You  will  have  10  minutes  to  plan  a  solution.    You  will  then  have 
a  conference  with  th^  waiter/waitress.  '  It  is  your  responaibHity 
to  relate  to  him/her  that  the  ^sales  check  is  illeigible  and  that^ 
the  amount  is  figured  incorrectly.    You. should  coWince  them 
of  the  valu^  of  an  accurate,  readable  sales  check  and  show  them- 
hbW  to  complete^  one  correc^ly. 

DiREqTIONS  TO  ACTIVITY  ADMINISTRATOR:  '  ^  , 

Tq  prepare  for  tl^ is  event,  the  pa'rttcinant  will  be  given  a  pen/ 
pencil  and  a  Vad^f  blank  sales  checks  to  us^  to  communicate  to 
the  waiter /waitress  %he  correct  method  of  completing  the  sales 
check.  \  ^  .  '  . 

The  participant  wiil  be  given  teri  .UO)  minutes  to  read  and  study 
the  c^f^e  and  fifteen  (15)  minutes  :to  comnlete  the  event.. 


THE  EMERALD  ISLE 


Waitress' 


Quantity 


Date 


Item 


Table  Number 


Amount 


Total 


•1  • 


Check  No. 


Subtotal 
Ctratuitv 
*  Tax 
TOTAL 


c 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Please  check  the  appropriate' rating  based 
on  the  student's  performance. 

Through  tone  of  voice  and  statements,  did 
the  students  treat* the  situation  confiden- 
tially? 


Was  the  student  helpful  in  suggestions 
rather  than  autocratic? 


Did  the  student  express  a  nersonal 
roncem  in  the  waiter /waitress '  problem? 


Was  the  student  enthusiastic  and  outj?oinf»? 


Old  the  student  r«»niajn  poised  and  confident 
throughout  the  conversati 


Excellent      Adequate      Not  at  All 


W^^re*  instruction^  ^,lven  clearly  and  were  thev 
ea^y^to  understand? 


Did  the  student  demonstrate  an  understanding 
of  how  to  correctly  conplete  a  sales  check? 


Old  the  studpht  use  correct  and  effective 
language? 

Was  the  probletn  effectively  f^solVed? 


Did  the  cotfvf rsatlon  end  on  a  positive 

note?      ■    '  > 


I 


ERIC 


(10) 

(5) 

(0) 

•  (10) 

(5) 

(0) 

(10) 

(5) 

(0) 

(10) 

(5) 

(0)  - 

(10) 

(5/ 

V  (0) 

^  

(10) 

Vs)  _ 

^  (0) 

(10) 

(0) 

(10) 

(5) 

(0) 

(10) 

•  .  (0) 

(10) 

P  ♦ 

.  (0) 

TOTAI,  n>!\T«i* 

V 

Inctructiopnl  Area: 


Name  of  Writer: 
Connle'*:e  School  Name: 
Atld-*»G8  cf  School: 


Food  Se'^'T''^* 

C  omrw  m  iV.  a  t  j  on 

Jon.N-.  Trabert 
Co]uThus  Senior  High* 
2200  26th  Street 
C<^>r'^us  ,       ^  68601 
?f :22A  " 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  -^FJ^Tr; 


Knowledge  of  when^^tiTTceep  communications  confidential. 


Skill  In  writing  sales  checkj^lbiy  so  that  errors  In  delivery 
qUahtltle's  ficnt'and  fltrount-^  lllpf^ed  for  can  be  eliminated. 


Skill  to  talk  clearly  and.  pleasantly,  conveying  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  in  one*s  speech.  ^  ^ 

Attitude  that  the  ability  to  commnicate  skill  fully  in  good  English 
Is  essential  to  a  person's  businesfi  advancement. 

/Attitude  that  cnmmunicatlona  between  tlie  various  departments  and 
d;lvislons  within  a  '•'t>re  .//li  re5?rjlt  in  a  more  efficient  operation^ 
with  mutual  brinefl'-s  to  all.        .  . 


1.  ^ 


OBJECTIVES  OK  THIS  ACTIVITY:  •  / 

r 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  in  communications 
by  tactfully  approaching,  discussing,  and  correcting  ^  problem 
of  poor  work  habits  with  another  employer.' 


BRIEF  DESCRinriON  OF  ACTIVITY:  ^  ^  O 

The  ^fvent  lnvolvf»s  a  role-playing  situation  In  which  the  participant 
will  attempt  to  correct  a  problem  with  another  employee. 


■  / 

f 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SflEET 


\ 


Ob.iiBCtlvfes  .  ^ 

The  participant  will  demcmstrarB  competeilce  in  coinmunlcations 

by,  tactfully  approaching,  discussing^  and  correcting  a  problem 

of  poor  work  habits  with ^another  emplover.  ^  ^ 


Procedures 


You  will  be  given  ten  (10)  minuteis  to  r^qd  and  studv  a  case 
roblem  Involving  poor  work  habits  of  another  employee « 


2>  After  reading  the  case  problem,  you  will  be  given  fifteen  (15) 
minutes  to  approach  t^^r^olpyee,  discuss  the  problem,  and  try 
to^rrlve  at  a  satisfactory  solution  through  role-nlaving. 


>    Materials  Ncoded 


'     All  material**  will  be  supplied. 


Addttlonnl  ConinontH 
> 


ACTIVITY 


You  are  a  cashiftir  at  a  restaurant.    In  taking  care  -of  the  last 
customer,  you  had  difficulty  reading  the  sales  check  written 
by  a  particular  waiter/waitress  and  found  the  total  to  be  figured 
incorrectly.    This  has  happened  before  with  that  employefe. 


You  will  have  10  minutes  to  plan  a  solutionr    You  will  then  have 
a  conference  with  the  waiter/waitress.  .  It  is  your  responsibility 
'to  relate  to  him/her  that  the  sales  check  is  illegibXcr  and  that 
the  amount  is  figured  incorrectly.    You  should  convince >^h em  • 
of  the  value  of  an  accuisate,  read£d>le  sales  check  and'^shtR/them 
how  to  complete  one  correctly.       ^  '  \ 

.  \ 

DIRECTIONS  TO  ACTIVITY  ADh^INISTRATOR: 

To  prepare  for  this  events  the  participant  w^ll  be  given  a  pen/ 
pencil  and  a  pad  of  blartk  sales  checks  to  use  to  communicate  to  , 
the  waiter A^ai^ress  the  correct  method  of  completing  the  sales 
check.  i 


The  participantAwiil  he  given  ten  (10)  minutes  to  read  and  Qtudy 
the  case  and  fifteen  (15)  minutes  to  romnlete  the  event. 


r 


•^1 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Please  check  the  appropriate  rating  based 
on  the  student's  performance. 

Through  tone  of  voice  and  statements,  did 
the  students  treat  the  situation  confiden- 
tially? 


Excellent  Adequate 


(10) 


(5) 


Was  the  s tudenJ^elpf ul  In  suggestion 
rather  than  autocratic? 


(10) 


•f5¥?l  the  student  expr^iTB  a  nersohal 
(ohcern  in  the  waif^ /waitress '  problem? 

f 

Wns  the  student,  enthusiastic  and  outp.olnp,? 


Did  the  student  r**main  pulsed  and  confident 
tliroughout  the  conver^i^tlon? 

Were  Instructions  vJven  clearly  and  werR  thev 
easv  to  understand?  i 

Did  the  student  denonstra^ an  imdftfst.indinn 
of  how  to  correctly  complete  a  sales  clieck? 


(10) 


(10) 


(lOX 


(10) 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


(5) 


nivfi  the  student  use  corrpct  nnc'  offectivp 
lanv'.uage? 

Was  the  problem  cfft^ctlvelv  rnsolved?  \ 


Did-  the  rnnversation  end  on  a  positive- 
notR? 


c 


(10) 


(■3) 


TOTAI.  IttlNTS 


Occupational  Category: 
Level : 

ItfStructional  Area: 


Food  Service 
Ma  s  t  er-Empl oy ee 
Communications 


JJame  of  Writer:      Barbara  Boeck 
Compli^lfe'  School  Nam^:     University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
Address  of  Schooi:      Room  311  Teachers  College. 
.    City,  State,  Zip:      Lincoln,  NE  68508 
Phone  Number:  472-2242 
?  Year  Developed  :  v_  1975  ^ 


ETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS:  I 
Skills:  -  ' 

1)  Listening  to  and  following  directions 

2)  Using  the  telephone  correctly  and  most  effectively 

3)  Receiving  telephone  ^rders,  complaints,  and  messages 


4)  Writing  sales  checks  legibly  so  that  errors  in  delivery, 
quantities  ordered,  and  amounts  charged  for  c^n  be 
eliminated       .  *"  > 

5)  Talk  clearly  and  pleasantly,  conveying  spirit  and 
enthusiasm  .in  one's  speech* 


Attitude: 


1)    X^at  the  tone  of  voice  can  express  sincere  welcome  and 
eagerness  to  be  of  service. 


OWECl'IVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY:  .  »  „ 

'•'    •  ■  •  '    ,  .       /  '  •  ' 

The  participant  will .  demonstrate  competency  in  Written  and  verbal 

commdhiqation  skills  by:  ^ 

1)  Obtaining  necessary  information  concerning  customer  q^cJers. 

2)  Correctly  receive  and  record  information  on  sales  cheeky* 
legibly  so  that  errors  in.  delivery,  quantities  order^edv 
and  amo-unts  charged  for  can  be  (Eliminated.  »  /* 

3)  Demonstrating  good  telephone  techniques. 

4)  Demonstrating  effective  speech  and  enthusiasm. 


BHir,!?  DESCRIPTION        ACTIVITY:  ,  v 

The  participant  will  be  tested  on  verbal  and  written  commuttication 
^:!  .llls  used  in  completing  customer 's  orders  and  resqlving  customer 
inquiries  both  in  person  and  on  the  telephone.  * 


V 


.US 

:et 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHE 


^Objectives'  '  ; 

Ydu  will  demonstrate  competency  in  written  and  verbal^  skills  by 

Jt)  Using  proper  telephone  techniques.      ^     ,  v 

2)  Receiving  and  recording  information.  /       *  ? 

*     3)  Completing  sales  checks.  ^      -  *  . 

*        4)  Using  effective  speech  and  demonstrating,  enthusiasm. 


t^rocedures  .  '     ^  ^ 

 '■   \  ,  *  -"^ 

After  reviewing  the  instructions,  you  will  serve  sCus tome i5S 
*     in|per8on  and  on  the  telephone  by  completing  sales  checks. 


Materials  Needed 
Pen  or  j>encll 


Additional  Comments 


1*' 


x 


CUSTOMER-JUDGE  SCRIPT 
<  ■ 


1)  Indicate  yt>u  would  like  to  place  an  order  If  you  can  pick 
±t  up  by '4:00.  • 

2)  Order:     (Seem  hesitant  in  your  decision  and  change  vcTur 
order  twice)  •  / 

4        Ghocolat^-filled  pastries  *  . 

2  "  Lemon-filled  roll — change  to  cherry-filled 
4        Brown-sugared  .donuts   '  ^  ' 

8.  .   Powdered  sugar  donuts — change  to  plain 
6       Vanilla  twists  > 


3)  Would  like  tfiiem  by  4:00. 

Your  telephone  number  is  432-5297. 
Your  name  is  (Mr •/Mrs.)  Henry  » 

4)  Ask  how  you  are  to  pay  for  these. 


) 


/ 


ERJC 


,  > 


) . 


CALLF.  R 


1)  Identify  yourself  |is  (Mr.  /Mr..  .V< 

2)  Ask  to  speak  to  iTuitia(^>:|r . 

^-3)    Ask  fot  assistance, .( i  f  ant   i'ir":^  - 


Explain  that  you  ^ii  V-fvi  m;^  voii 
opened  the-  order  ar:l   i  cnni  ^   '  ^ 


5)  You  ordered.: 

2  dozen  plain  dcun 
1  .dozen  ladv  finy.t- 
Ih  do^en  macaroon.. 
The  orders  of  2', 
were  correct . 

6)  Vou  need  this  bv  / 
coffee. 

7)  You  do  not  have  tr 
last  stop  in  your 
inimediately .  . 

8)  Need  to  know  arrdu^ 
the  goods,  and  mak 


H  ■  ■  1- '  •  - 


I  order 


rdr-r  ,  ■  r»»t"urni 


9)     Ask  for  a  return  call   to  I  n  ii 


nrd^r  (  *'u  '1m-   f  i  I."!  -id  and 


delivered,  and  char.v^s.     W^ur  t'}-;'.''M»-  .lan-w'r   i^.  \  ]2-V)27 , 


ERLC 


ACTIVITY 


f 


You  are  ah  employee  of  B  &  B  Pastry  Sh9p.     It  Is  3:00  p.m.,  the 
store  closes  at  5:00  p.m.  and  you  are  the  only  empioyee'  in  the  storfe. 
You  will  begin  by  serving. a  customer  by,« taking  an  order  for  pick-up. 
You  will  receive  a  call  from  a  customer  who  has  jsut  received  an  order 
that  is  in  error.    You  need  to  correct  the  errors,  complete  a  new  / 
sales  check,  and  make  arrangeirfents  f or'delivery.  /Xou  must  then 
complete  the  waiting  customer 's  irrder  .and  make  arrangements  for^pick 
up.  •  *  «  ,  ^, 

(It  takes  approximately  one  hour  from  tecelpt  of  order  until  pick'-up 
time.     Payment  is  received  at  pick  up.) 


SALES  CHECK 


B  &  B  Pastry 


Order  ^.-"A; 


Sold  To: 


Address: 


Telephone: 


Description 


Salesperson 


Date: 


Pick-up  Time: 


Quantity 


Ciistomer's  Signature: 


3o  pick-up  without  this  invoice. 


Unit 
Prj,ce 


Sub  Total 
Tax 
Total 


Unit 

Total 


ERIC. 


PRICE  LIST 

\  , 


Long  Johns 

1,.80 

dozen 

Cinnamon  rolls 

2.40 

dozen 

Chocolate  pastries 

-- 

• 

r.2o 

dozen 

Plain  danish  pastries 

2.16 

dozen 

Brown  sugar  doughnuts 

1.80 

dozen 

Plain  doughnuts 

1.20 

dozen 

Powdered 1  sugar  doughnuts  ^ 

1.80 

dozen 

Vanilla  twists 

2.16 

dozen 

Sugar  twists 

2.16 

dozen 

Lady  Fingers 

1.80 

dozen 

Macaroons 

• 

2.40 

dozen 

Cream  puffs 

3.00 

dozen 

^n-Bons 

2.40 

dozen 

Jelly-filled  rolls 

1.80 

dozen 

Vanilla-Fllled  rolls 

1.20 

dozen 

Butterscotch-filled  rolls 
y 

1.80 

dozen 

Cherry-filled  rolls 

1.80 

dozen 

Apple-filled  rolls  \ 

1.80 

dozen 

Lemon-filled  rolls  ' 

1.20 

dozen 

Apple  turnovers 

<  * 

3.00 

dozen 

Cherry  turnovers  ^ 

3.00 

dozen 

Judge  -  Customer  Evaluation 


•Please  check  the  appropriate  box. 
Activities  Before  Sales  Check 

#^ 

1)  Approached  customer  in  a 
friendly  manner. 

2)  Did  the  participant  aid  the 
customer  in  selecting 
pastries  ^ 

3)  Participant  was  easy  to 
understand 


4)     Participant  was  courteous 

,  5)     Participant  projected 
enthusiasm 


6)  Did  the  participant  handle 
the  telephone  interruption, 
smoothty  and  courteously 

7)  Was  the  return  from  -the 
telephone  courteous 


No 

-  Somewhat 

Yes 

(0) 

(2) 

(4)       '  - 

(0) 

(2) 

(4) 

(4) 

'■(0) 

(2) 

(4) 

(0) 

(2) 

(4^ 

(o>  •  .,  . 

(2)  ^ 

(4) 

(0) 

(2) 

(4)  ' 

T.     Recording  Information  on  the^ 
Sales  ^heck 

No 

Yes 

1)     Did  the  N|prticipant:  Record 

custcmer's  name 

J,                   -         If  . 

(0) 

2)     Record  Custdmer's  address 

(0-) 

(i) 

0     Record  telephone  number 

(0) 

A)     Record,  salesperson 's  natne 

(0)  '  ■ 

Record  date 

(n) 

(i) 

'  '     l^^'crc^  i>irk~itn  time 

(n) 

(1) 

•    , >     Ror  rrd  de:  .  riot  i 

(0) 

ERIC 


li 


8) 

Record  quantity 

.  No 
(0) 

Yes 

(1) 

9.) 

Record  the  correct  sales  tax 

(0) 

(1)  ^ 

10) 

Have  customer  sign  sales  check 

(0)  .  ' 

(1)  • 

Total  points  (possible  38) 

/ 

ERIC 


9^ 


'  Judge  -  Customer  CaMer  Evaluation 

Please  check  the  appropriate 
! .    Telephone  Answering  Techniques 

1)  Participant  answered  promptly  and 
pleasantly  . 

2)  Identified  self 

3)  Identified  company 

II.    Development  of  Call  \  ' 

1>    Showed  ability  to  listen  and 
maka  tactful  inquiries 

2)  Volunteered  helpful  information 

3)  Showed  an  understanding  of  the  ' 
problem  during  the  conversation 

II  •    Attitude  and  Speech  « 

1)'    Was  easy  to  understand 

**2)    Was  courteous 

3)     Projected  enthusiasm  ^ 

IV,     Closing  the  Call 

1)  Did  the  part£clpant  verify 
the  information? 

i' 

2)  Did  he  express  appreciation 
(Thank  you)? 

3)  Used  customed  name  in  closllig 

4)  Did  the  conVersatiorPend  on  a 
positive  note? 


Yes  ' 

No 

(4) 

(0) 

(4) 

(0) 

(4) 

(0) 

•n.     Yes  .  ^ 

Somewhat 

No 

(4) 

(2) 

(0)  • 

(4) 

(i) 

(0) 

(4) 

(2) 

(0) 

(^) 

(2) 

(•0) 

j.^  ^  

(2) 

(0) 

(4) 

(2) 

(0) 

(4) 

(2) 

(0) 

(4) 

(2)  • 

(0) 

(4)  • 

(2) 

(0) 

(4) 

(2) 

(0) 

ERIC  ^ 


i 


V.     Recording  Information  on  Sales  Check 


1)    Did  the  partidipan 
name 


t :  Rec<^( 


d  customer  s 


2)  Recorcl  customer's  address  ^ 

3)  Record  telephone  numoer 
A)  Record  .salesperson's  name 
5)  Record  date 

^)  Record  description 

I 

7)  Record  quantity 

8)  Record  the  correct  sales  tax 


7 


9)    Kake  a  no  taction  to  return  the  call—  \ 
either  on  sales  check  or  note. pad 
/ 

10)     Record  pastries  returned 

Total;  points'    (possible  62)   ^         .  ' 


Yes 

No 

(1) 

(0)- 

(0) 

(1) 

(1) 

(0> 

(1) 

(0) 

(i) 

(0) 

(1) 

(0) 

(i) 

(0) 

(1) 

(0)  ' 

(1) 

• 

o 

ERIC 


A30 


Occupati  onal 


;t  T  V  >\o  rv  ;     r  f  >  o vl    p.     1  c  e 
i  evt»i  :    Ma5  ter-'I'*mpl'6yee 
InstrucMoiinl.  Ar».'  i Aoverf  I'sing 


CompTcct.'  Scuoo],  ,  * 
Addri'ss  of 


opt'  j.^r/ 


Ti  i  lara  iiqeck 

t  nivL-isi%v  of  Nebraska-Lincoln 
;  ;  >;r.  HI,  ToachiBrs  Collef^e.  • 

..•'.;'.oln,  68508 


i 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TfiS  :  S 


Knowledge: 

.1)    The  purposes  of  advertising,  3nc\\  a:i  build  customer  traffic, 
build  a  reputation  for  cue  jitoru,  stabilize  sales  volume,  and 
introduce "^ew  products. 

2)    The  uses  of  promotional  and  Irfstl  tutional  advertising. 
Skill: 

1)    To  use  promotional,  institutional  oz;  a  combination  of  promotional 
and  institutional  advertisinn  to  best  promote  merchandise, 
services  and  store  ima^'.e. 


A3/ 


OBJECTIVES  OF  .TlilS''  A(  1  I  Vj 


.The  particlp<iiit 
institutional  ndv  ; 
fon  a  fQQci  ser/*  t 


/  , 


•    m.rrioti onal  and 
i/r,  .vm'  in  promotion 


BRIEF  DtlSCKIPTlLi;^  'H 


Participant  wil  1  le 
studying  ttu-  .ulvcitl 
tiiem  and /descr  1  ^i'   i  i, 


I  rnstnurant.  From 

■  ,ii  Ic  to  distinguish 
■    'or  i>rnnotJon. 


ERIC 


} 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 

Objectives  "  '  ^ 

You  will  demonstrate,  competency  in  advertising  by:  .  ^  , 

\  .  ■    ^  ■      • '      .-  ' 

1)  Distinguishing  between  institutional  and  prorngftional 
adyertising .  -  , 

2)  Analyzing  the  use  and  purpose  of  advertising  in  promoting 
food  service.      ^  .  . 


Procedures  , 

You  will  be  given, a  case  problem  dealing  Witli  advertisement  in 
food  service  and  a  sho^t  objective  pxam.      ^  . 

After  reading  and  studying  the  case  problem  and  ^xam,  you  will 
arrive  at  written  solutions  for  both. 


Materials  Needed 


Pen  or  pencil 


Additional  CoiDments 


i 


Food'  Service  ; 
Master-Employed 
Advertising 

iPage  2 

Answer  the  following  based  on  the  case  problem  and  thaT two  advertisements 
(Exhibits  1  and  2).  - 


CASE  PROBLEM: 


A  new  restaurant,  "Old'  Market','       planning,  to  open' for  busiftess 
within  fiVe  days.     They  are  lonatad  on  Cue  outskirts  of  town  (Population 
of -9  000).N:hev  will  be  in  corrx^tition  with  similar  restaurants  in  town.  ^ 


1.    What  could  be  the  afivantages  anJ  disadvantages  f^pr  the  restaurant 
to  use  Exhibit  1  adverciseraent ?  /  . 


2.    What,  cpuld  be  the /advantages  and  disadvantages  for  the  restaurant 
to  use,  Exhibit  2  dd'vertisespent?  .  •  '1 


Name 


Food  Service 
Master-Employee 
Advertising 
Page  2  , 


Answer  the  following  baced  on  t 
(Exhibits  1  and  2) . 


:ase  i  roblem  and.  the  two  advertisements 


CASE  PROBLEM: 

A  new  restaurant,       '  ' 
within  five  days-     i  ^ 
of  9,000).     They 'will 


^^i,.^,."  ,     :  Vv^.nini;^  to  open  for  business* 

,1  .vu  :.)ie  ...iLskirts  of--town  (Population. 
;     .  :;ri^ri*  ./iL.i  similar  restaurants  *  in  town. 


1.     Wh<?t  could  be  tha  .ul  / 
.  to  use  F-Kirtbit  I  fi''  /*^- 


'         advantages  for  the  restaurant 


2.    What  could  be  the  advantn;.es  and  disadvantages  for  the  restaurant  , 
to  use  Exhibit  2  advertisomant? 


.(2 


,  J 


■  .1  L-j  ^ 


J 


;  .J  i:  L]  L.  J- J 


V 


CHILDREN  S 
SP£CtALT!£S 


CO-- 


^'  1 

* 

/ 

D 


/ 
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7 


EVALUATIVE''  h^SiKUMt:  Mi   As!>  'Jl  HI:'CTTO;^S 


EXAM: 


Did  the  participant  insw:  r  que  *  1:^0:1 
one  as: 

Exhibit  1  is  Promoti v>n.-i I 


Exhibit  2  is  lusl  'U  ;n . 


Yes 

T20T 

T2C)T 


No 


(0) 


(0).  ^ 


/ 


1,  In  respontie  to  ch.e  t m 
poses  of  usiui*  vr^.       u  i* 
advertising,  did  t^T 
ticipant:  *  f 

2.  In  response  to"         ^  .! 
ptoses  of  (IS In-;  iasr  i  . 
tiohal  advetttsiih' .  d:  ' 
the  participant: 


■K  \  ■   i    ^  '  ;  I 


Average 
knowledge 


Very  good, 
kn^owledge 


of  purposes  purposes* 


t;  7  B  9  10 


11  12  13  U  15 


CASE  PROBLEM: 

1.     In  response  to  the  cuiv.in- 
tages  and  disadvanta;  ( -J 
of  using  E^li^bit  1  OU-'ir^' 
tional  AdvcrtitUuK)*  ltd 
the  participant: 

,2.     In  response  to  the  al-  'u- 
.  tages  and  d'isadv.mt  ir  . 
of  using  Exhibit/?  w'- 
tutional  Advert     luj-.  -  Hi 
the  participant: 


Total  Points  Posslhle 
Total  Points  Kecel^cd 


ERIC 


^3^ 


ACTIVITY 


You  will  study  ttie  two  advertisements  and  answer  the 
questloni  on  the  following  solution  sheet. 


Occupational  Category: 
Level: 

Instructional  Area: 


Food  Service 

Master/Employee 

Management 


Name  of  Writer: 
Complete  School  Name: 
Address  of  School: 
City,  State,  Zip: 
Phone  Number: 
Year  Developed: 


Douglas  E,  Briggs 

Seward  Senior  High  School 

Seward,  Nebraska  68A3A 

Seward,  Nebraska  68434 

July,  1975 


COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS;  .  ^  ^ 

1.  To  determine  in  various  situations  the  most -efficient  way  to  get 
the  job  accomplished.  ^  ' 

2.  That  special  customer  services  and.  accomodations  build  customer 
goodwill  and  help  increase  sales. 

3.  That  lines  of  authority  should  be  followed;  so  that  a  department 
head  or  supervisor's  position  may  hot  be  weakened  by  management 
dealing  directly  with  employees  on  matters  that  are  logically  in 
the  supervisor's  domain. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  U:TIVtTY:  *  . 

t 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  in  ir^nager^.cn t  by: 
V  .  1,     Being  able  to  Identify  the  problem. 

2.  Having  an  understanding  of  procedures  relating  "to 
the  problem. 

3.  Identifying  proper  channels  of  authorit)^. 

A.     Following  a  logical  sequenrc:   in  making  a  nana  g  era  en  t 
decision. 

5.     Identifying  a  feasible  solution'. 


BRIEF  .Dh  SCRIPT  ro:;  OF  APT  I V IT Y: 

The  participant  will  be  presented  a  case  problem  involving  several' 
management  decis^lbns,  relat  ing  to  restaurant  banquets  and  parties. 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEEtK 


Objectives  . 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  in  management  by: 
1.    Being  able  to  identify  the  nroblem. 


2.    Having  an  understanding  of  proceduifes  relating  to 
the  problem.  ,  j 

3/    Identifying  proper  channels  of  authoritv. 

4<     Following  the  proper  proce^res  in  makin^g  a  management 
decision.  J  \  > 


5.    Presenting  the  proper  so 


lution\ 


Procedures  .  .  - 

1.  You  wil^\  be  glv^  10  minutes  to  study  the  problem  and  t& 
'  prepare  a  solution.  t 

2.  When  the  10  minutes  are  up,  or  sooner  if  you^are  reSdy 

y  you  will  have  5  minutes  to  present  your  ansv/er  to  tl)e  judge. 

3.  Once^  you  feel  you've  completely  presented  your  answer  the 
event  will  terminate. 

'      '4.    Maximum  time  limit  is  \5  minutes  for  the  entire  event. 


Materials  Needed 


All  materials  will  be  provided 


Additional  Comments 


None 


ERIC 


-  ■  /' ... 

'ACTIVITY 


^ou"  are  the  senior  employee  of  a  restaurant  that  caters  for  many  banquets. 
The  owner  of  the  restaurant  manages  the  operation  with  the  help  of  five 
assistant  managers.    They  are:     the  banquet  dlrectpr,  head  chef,  set-up 
manager,  head  waiter,  and  cocktail  lounge  manager.    Your  direct  supervisor 
Is  the  banquet  director.    Before  leaving  on  vacation,  the  banqu*et  director 
puts  you  in  charge  of  a-^banquet.    He  has  given^ou  ^1  the  necessary  information 
and  vail  restaurant  personnel  ^involved  have  been  given  their  directions.  ) 

On  the  night  of  the  banquet,  the  custoner  responsible  for  the  g-roup 

informs  you  that  instead  of  25  guests,  there  will  be  36  guest^.    mat  action 

will  you  take  to  the  situation?    \nxat  factors  shou;d  be  considered? 


■  t 


f 


\ 


% 


EVALUATIVE  INSTRItMENT  AND  DIRECTTONS 


Based  on  the  participant's  answers/  did  the  person: 


1.    Consult  th^  assistant  managers  without  first  consulting 
the  managelr.     (Followed  the  chain  of  conmand).  , 


2.  Consult  banquet  director. 

3.  Consult  the  chef.       '  .  *\ 

4.  '  .Consult  the  cocktail   lounge  manager. 

5.  c))nsult  thp  set-up  manager. 

♦ 

6.  Consult  the  head  waiter. 

(Circle  one  number  of  each  belO'Ar) 

Was  the  participant's  solution  adequate: 


0 


Studerit  showed 
no  solution  for 
problem . 


Student  showed 
some  solution  for 
problem,  but 
lacked  practical 
ideas . 


Use  check 
.marks  ^ 

Yes  No 


TlO) 


^  (9) 


(9) 
797 
"(97 
79T 

Total      15  pts. 

3  X  //   


^tudeijt'  was  in 
full  command 
^^Ut nation  anrl 
of feYed-  an 
ef  f  icient  .solution  . 


Did  the  student  know  what  problems  were  Involved? 


Total    ■  15  ots. 

3  x'  //  , 


0 


Student  had  no  o 
understanding 
,\.of  probleaj-. 
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2 

3 

Student  had  some 

Student  'complete^ 

understanding  of 

understood  t>roM/^-.^. 

-  probl-em*.    '   "  " 

> 

* 

1 

Would  a  customer  have  b^eeti  satisfied  with  the  solution 


Total     \r>  ptP- 
3  X  /' 


— 1  

0 

1 

2 

3  ! 

5 

Soluti 
'  build 
goodwj 

on  did  not 
customer 
.11. 

Solution  would 
build  some  good- 
will. 

s/lKjtion  would 
bulU'ld  good  customer 
goodwill. 

/ 
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OccupationaJl^CaVegory:  Food  Service 

Level:  Master  Employee 

Instructional  Area:  Management 

Name  of  Writer:  Doug  BrlgRS 

Complete  School  Name:  Seward  Senior  High  School 
•     Address  of  School: 

City,  State,  Zip:  Sewbrd,  NE  6843^ 
Plione  Number:  ^ 

.       Year  Develoned:  1975 


COMPETEI^CIEG  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 

Knowledrre  and  Understanding  That: 

^  /        1)    Mananftnent,  suTtervlsors' and  emnloyeco  renulre  a  framework 
S  of  policies  ^nd  procedures  within  wh'lcli  to  on^^rate. 

2)^  Lines  of  authority  should  be  followed  so  that  a  department 
head  or  sun^rvffic^r nosltlon  nav  not  he  weakened  by 
^  ruinn^'enene  dfiallnf!  dlr**ctly  wJt*>  enr Joye'?fl  or  natters  that 

are  lopicallv  in  the  pup*8rvlpor ' s  dnmnlri.  ^ 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  In  management  by: 

1)  Being  able  to  recognize  and  Identify  the  problejn.  ^ 

/  •  ■•'    ,  :  .  _      .      ,  ■ 

2)  'Obtaining  knowledge  of  store  policies  and  procedures  relating 

to  the  problem. 

'     •  •  '     ■        '      -^^  ■  ■ 

3)  Identifying  the  proper  channels  of  authority. 

■ '     .  '      '  '         >       '        ,  ■  '  ''• 

4)  Identifying  the  proper  procedures  in  reporting  the  problem. 

s5)     Reporting  the, problem  accuratel*/. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  Or,  ACTIVITY:  ^  •  „.  - 

Tlie  partlcli  ant    ''^11  br^  'Mascsnte^  a  •^i':»f>]ei5  r«.ili.nn  wi thN  employee 

theft.  .  ,  k 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEE;T 


The  participant  will  demonstrate  coiflpetence  in  management  by: 

1)  Being  able  to  recognize  and  identify  the  problem 

2)  Obtaining  knowledge  of  store  policies  and. procedures  relatinc: 
-  to  the  probLem. 

3)  Identifying  the  proper  chaitjnels  of  authoritV. 

4)  Identifying  0^e  proper  nroredures  in  renorting  thfe  problem. 

5)  PeooYting  the  problem  accurately. 


Procedurer. 

1)  You  v/111  be  given  1|^)  r^lnutns  oto  Ptud"*'  the  problem  and  to 
prepare  a  solution. 

2)  IJIien  the  10  minutes  are  un,  or  sooner  ^ f  vyou  ^ re  ready,  you 
•/ill  hav^e  5  minutes  to  pref^ent  your  ansver  to  the  judge. 

3)  Onoft  viMi  feel  you  hav»  comnir^tely  pr^'-ented  your  answer,  the 
event  ^vij.1  tprnlnats. 

4)  .  -ur!  time  limit        15  '^^Inutes. 


Material^  X'»pr^ed 

All  p.tt^rials  needod  vlil        »':vivf , 


Add?ltlcr..»l    '.:(  rj^ents 


ACTIVITY 


Yoy  are  a  water/waitress  of  a  large  and  exclusive  eating  establishment 
v/heise  they  are  noted  for  serving  delicious  steaks.    The  food  manager 
has  ;just  informed  allVpersonnel  that  the  restaurant  has  been  losing  food 
from  i^ts  inventory.    You  have  heard  several  other  employees  ^saying  that 
.the  he^d  cook  has  been  taking  some  steaks  home  with  him  occasionally. 
Last  night  you  saw  him  carrying  a  box  which  you  thought  contained  steaks 
out  the  back  door..  ^ 

,  "  ■  J*  ' 

The  head  cook  Is  one  of  the  most  well-liked  employees  In  the  restaurant 
and  Is  due  to  be  promoted  to  supervisor  next  month. 

Based  on  the  Information  you  have  l^een  given,  what  v70uld  you  do  about 
the  problem  of  possible  emnloy^ee  th<»ft?    (The  restaurant 's  organl2at:|^on 
chart  and  rel€»ted  policies  §re  6ho\m  on  the  next  nage.) 


You  are  to  prepare  a  f>plutiop  to  the  probleni,"  VJhen  vou  are  ready,  yo/u 
will  be  given  &ive  minutes  to  discuss  that  solution  with  the  judge.  ^ 


Restaurant  Organizational  Chart 


Food 
Preparation 


Owner 


Service 


Preparation 
Sup«&ylsor 


Cooks 

-  i 

Assistant 
Cooks 


Assistant 
Manager 


S  ervlce  \ 
Supervlapr  ^ 
I 

Host /Hostess 

\  \  


Walter/ 
Waitress 

I 

Bnsbovs- 


Cashler 


Policlets  Related  to  the  Case 

1)  Any  food  or  beverages  consumed  by  enr>16yees  should  have  a^ 
signed  sales  slln  presented  to  the  cashier. 

2)  No  food  shall  be  re,moved  from  the  nrenlses  by  emnloyees. 

3)  Any  emnlovoe  violating]:  one  or  two  above  should  be  reported. 

4)  Any  enployee  theft  will  result  in  liTinediate  dlsnjssal. 

5)  Ajiy  e;aployee  knowingly  v;lthholdlnj»  infornatlon  ref.ardlng  emplovee 
theft  v;ill  be.  subject  to  dismissal. 


EVALUATIVE,  INSTRUMENT  ANJ)  DIT^KCTIONS 


Please  evaluate  the  student's  solution  using  the  following  ouestions. 
A^ifin  poljitSoby  placing  a  check  over  the  rating  that  best  describes 
the.  student's  answer. 


1.     Did  the  stnci*:^nt recognize  that  the  organization  chart  was  iir^portaht 
in  developing  a  solution?      '  .  " 

.(0)  (9)  (18) 


rid  not  reco^pj-p  Recornir^ed,  hut  Correctly  recognized 

its  importance  incf>rroctJv  its  importance 


2.     Did  the  student  refer  to  the  restaurant  *s  policies  in 'developing  a 
.solution?  p 


^      ,  (0)-  •  .    (9)  .  '  (18) 


i.Did  not;-  refer' ^'''R^T^^rt^dn tO'ft^oTl^^^^  Correct^  used  all 

■  to  pMxcies       -"^  ■• '  :   ■  h^ut;:  m  nolicios  in  solution 


3.     Did  the  fitud'^nt  rec:of^,ni:iR  his/her  res  non>- '  I*  i  ?  Itv? 

(n)         ,  ro)  (18) 


Pelt  lu'';->hn  sltCM;  l^'olt  he^'-rvhe  :*i^.t  li  f^el  t  he/she  must 

'nothi    ^  sorif.  r  r-s im^hcc  » '^i  j     •  '  \         sore  action 


4.     Did  the  s'tu<l-^ar   re  prt   i  n-f^-'' r**vit  '  on   tr.  tli^-  hn  t  /  Im^^  tess  ? 


f '  S  ''Jo 


(10)  ^0) 


5.     Did   tfie  stud'^nf   report^'i]  }.   1  n f o r^iji f:  1  on 


\I1    intornai-ion       _  _      .  ' 'ice:  n  ]  ot  e   i  n    >  n'i.i  t  ion  

^'  'noT '  (TT) 

6.     Did   the  studenf    s!h>^;  cv^cor'^    for  oiii-M'           1  o^','-'^ '  r:  '>f>sftions  in 

_  ^  No 

'  'no'*  (0) 


7.     ^'as  the  s'Out  ''nn  -r'Mlf^tlo   :n  ^' i  »' '  <  r    ♦li-   m:  *  v  r'-r,   i  on  'T^^sented  in  the  case? 

(n)    '     ■  ^  ■  en      '  (18) 

/_    /  ■ 

Solution'  did  it'f    M'l.atC'  ''c;lution   relar^''   f-f'   \^         ^'c  .\ I  ft^  t  i  r  .  vorkahl^^'^" 
to  the  In ''(-ma  r  IMP      ca^'e  i)ut  ''^as  urr->;i1i'.t  ic     so]»ifion  '-'as  i»  relented 

^5/ 


Occupational  Category:  'Appar6l* Industry 

Level:  Owner*M«nager 

Instructional  Area:  Mathematics 

NameDf  Writer:  Michael  A,  Otto 

Complete  School  Name:  Bryan  Senior  High  School 

Address  of  School:  4700  Giles  Road 

.Citv,  State,  Zip:  OmaJia,.NE  68157 

"      Phone  Number:  734-4100 

Year  Developed:  1975 


^  COMPETENCIES  THIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS:  ^ 

1)  Ixh  figuring  i:  .mover  and  interpreting  its  relationship  to 
•department  or  store  operating  profits.       .    .  « 

2)  '  That  adequate  turnover  is  ^closely  related  to  operating  profits. 

^  3)-  That  retail  prices  roust  be  carefully  placed  on  good.'3  and  service 
so  as  to  cover  the  cost  of  operation  arfd  yield  a  profit. 

4)     In  setting  prices  on  goods  and  sewices  that  will  cover  the 
cost  of  operation  and  yield  a  profit. 

'5)     In  figuring  stock-to-sales  ratios  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a 

department  or  store's  stocks  in  close  r*?l  i^^onship  to  Its  sales. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY: 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  conpeteoce  In  naaaMttica  by:/  r 

.  ^  ,1)    Determining  percentage  of  Increase  In  |iet  sales  when  cMparlng 

two  £l8fial.^pj^rlod8.  ,  ;  y 

2)  Determine  percentage  of  gross  profit  to  t»tji^'«s*/ ^ 

3)  Determine  percentage  of  net  profit  to  net  sales. 

4)  Determine  Inventory  turnover.* 

5)  Determine  reasonCs)  for  changes  In  profits. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 

The  student  will  receive  accounting  and  financial  Information 
and  the  student  will  be  tested,  on  mathemiatlc  skills  necessary  for 
a  sales  manager  In  the  apparel  industry. 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEEf 
Objectives 

The  student  will  demonstrate  competence  ±t  mathematics  by: 

'  1>    Determining  perxrcntiigr  of  increase  in  net  sales  when 

comparing  two*  fiscal  periods. 

2)  Determine  percentage  of  gtoss  profit  to  n^t  sales.  ^ 

3)  Determine  percentage  of  net  profit  to  net  sales. 

4)  Determine  inventory  turnover. 

5)  Determine  reasQn(s)  for  change  in  profits; 


Procedures 


1)    You  will  be  glv^  five  minutes  to  study  financial  statements 

*  of  a  business.  * 

2h  Yoif  will  then  be  given  25  minutes  to  answer  question^  that 
pertain  to  the  information. 


Materials  Needed 

You  will  be  glyen  financial  information  and  an  answer  sheet 

form  on  which  to  record  the  solutions  you  will  obtain  as  you  answer  the 

.  questions. 


Additional  Comments 
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ACTIVITY 


You  are  a  salesman  of  manufacturing  equipment.    Tomorrow  you  have 
an  Important  appointment  with  a  very  promising  new  prospect. 
You  have  managed  to  gather  some  Information  about  this  new 
prospect  and  among  yoyr  /naterlals  you  find  income  statements 
for  the  past  two  year^.    These  statements  provide  valuable 
information  that  might  Influence  your  sales  approach.    Look  over 
the  information  and  answer  the  questions  that  follow. 


INCOME  STATEMENTS 
1972  anH  3973 


Total  Sales 

Less:    Returns  and  Allowances 
*Net  Sales  i ' 

Cost  of  Sales: 

Inventory,  January  1 

Purchases  / 

Freight-In 

Manufacturing  Labor 

Merchandise  to  be  Accounted  For 
^  Less:  Inventory,  Decemb'er  31 
^^t)st  of  Goods  Sold 
(fross  Profit 
Manufacturing  Expenses 
Selling  Expenses 
Administration  Expenses 

Total  Expenses 

I 

I 

Profit  Before  Federal  Income  tax 
Federal  Income  Tax 
Net  Profit 


1973 


1972 


$  70,000 


2  35^000 


15,000. 
270.000 
$590,000 
60.000 


$  90,000 

^ 

100,000 
100.000 


$904,000 
4.000 
$900,000 


530.000 
$370,000 


290.000 
$  80,000 
36.000 
$  44.000 


$  6(J^boq 

210,000 
10,000 
170.000 
$450,000 
60.000 


$  90,00*1 
85,000 
100.000 


$754,000 
4.000 
$750,000 


390.000 
$360,000 


275.000 
$  85,000 
40.000 
$  45.000 


ERIC 
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QUESTIONS 


1)  \4hat  was  the  percentage  of  Increase  In  net  sales  from 

■ 

1972  to  19  7^?  ■ 

2)  I/bat  vap  tho  p'^^cpitcir'.e  of  gross  prof;?  ?:  to  nPtt  .  sales  in 
1^1?.^  ^   In  19  73?  '  

•)%     */'v'^  *■  'M^  thi    '  o-.p*  •  of  nr>f.  r'^nf^t        rat  ::?al,es  In 


6)     List  t  >r^  f:'; o  -^fr.»  ^  "  iMuf'nctMrjnp,  cos.ts: 


7)     l^iirh  \^7'\  <i  •  rf"  t   r .tnufacturing  cont  has  the  greatest  Increase? 


Hw  miK'h; 


1) 


12) 


/  - 


4) 


6) 


7) 
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19  72 


1973 


1972 


a.973 


1972' 


1973 


1972 


1973 


EVALUATI)fE  INSTRUMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 
sdiuTIONS  TO  QUESTinNS         :  ^ 


150,000  increase  in  sales 
.750,000  net  sales  In  1972 

360,000  gross  profit 
750,000  net  sales 

370,000  gross  profit 
900,000  net  sales 

45,000  net  profit 
750,010  net  sales  - 

44,000  net  profit 
900,000  net  salos*  - 


20.00% 


48.00% 


41.11% 


6.00% 


4.89% 


70,000  inventory,  January  1 
+60,000  inventory,  December  31 
130,000 


^30,000 
/  2 


65,000  Avertige  inventory  19  72 


60,000  Inventory,  January  1 
H-60 ,000  Tnven  tn  ry ,  Dcccnher  31 
120,000 


120,000 
2 


60,000  Average  inventory  1973 


390,000  Cost  of  (>oods  Sold 
65,000  Average  inventory 

530,000  Cost  of  Cioocls  Sold 
60,000  Average  inventory* 


6.00  inventory 
turnover 


8.83  'inventory 
turnover 


Purchases 

Manuf ac turinf3  Labor 
.Freight-In 
Manufacturing  Labor 


9  pts. 


9  pts. 

9  pts. 

9  pts. 
2  pts. 
2  pts. 
2  pts. 
4  pts. 


25 ,000  increase  in  purcbases 
210,000'  V)Y2  purVbases 

5,000  i n r r ecis e_l'' re i y\ \t -Jn 
10  , 000  'V)72   !•  r c  i } ;]vt-'T  n 


11.90  increase 
in  purchases 

50%  ificr^ase' 
in  Freight-In 


100^000  i n r r s e  | n  pa n i i^fa cturing  labor 
170,00*0  n.iVufartuyinr,  labor  in  1972 


58.82%  increase 
in  manufacturing  . 
Si^J    labor  9  pts. 


Occupational  Category:     Apparel  Industry 
Level:  Ownet-Maaager 
Instructional  Area:  Management 


Name  of  Writer:  Doug  Briggs 

Complete  School  Name:<'  Seward  Senior  High  School 

Address  of  School:  Seward  *  NF 

City,  5tate,  Zip:  ■  Seward,  NE  68434 
Phonf;  Number: 

Year  Developed:  1975  ^  : 


COMPFTRNCTKS  THIS  ACTIVITY  TRSTS:  , 


1)  In  planninr,  and  developing  a  \X)rk  force  budget  and  scheduling 
enplove*^  working  hfours,  lunch  hoi/rs,  and  reliefs. 

2)  In  abilitv  to  detomine  in  various  situations  the  most  eff1cl#»nt 
r  v;av  to  %\rit  the  Job  accomplished. 

3)  In  abilitv  to  determine  when  additional  emnlovfjes  are  needed 
in  order  to  accom^lirh  desired  business  ohiectivos. 


/ 


OBJECTlVi^S  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY:  i  r 

Tbe  participant -wril  decnonstrate  compertefice  in  management  by  : 

1)     Develoning  a  work^^edule  with  given  variables. 

.     2).  Scheduling  workers  during  the .  peak  business  periods  without 
wasting  manpower, 

3)     Srhndulinp  personnel  within  the  given  constraint.^  of  a  budget 


RRTF.r  nKSx:RirTTO\  of  ACTIVITY:  \. 

The  nartfrirant  will  ronr>l^^te  a  caso  prohlon  doalin:.;  with  employee 
.srhr-diil  int; .  .  ^  * 


STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Qb j  ectlves       .  ... 

The  participant  will  demonstrate  competence  In  management, by :         ■  - 

1)  Developing  a  work " Schedule  with  given  variable* 

2)  •  Scheduling  workers  during  the  peak  business  periods; without 

wasting,  manpwer  .  ^  v 

3)  \Scheduling  personnel  within  the  given  constraints  of  a  budget. 


Procedure^ 

You'^will  have  45  minutes  to  coinplefe  a  case^ 
work  schedule  of  a  department. 


/roblem  dealing  with  the 


Materials^  Nef^d^d 
Pencils 

All  other  ^laterlals  will  be  provided. 


Add  i  t  i  ona  1  Cnml^um  ts^  n  ^  ' 

None  ' 


/ 


ACTIVITY 


You  are' a  department  manager  for  a  men-'s  clothing  department  in  a  large' 
retail  department  store.    Oile  of  your  respons-ibilites  as  a  manager  is  to  make 
up  a  work  schediN^  that  cov|^r's  a  2  fvreek  peri6d.     Based  on  the  following  information! 
you  are  tq  formulate  a  worl^  schedule  by  staying  within  the.  given  budget  listed  below. 


CIRCUMSTANCES 


jfr  under  35  hours  per  week. 
)r  underpin  hours  per  week. 


9:30  to  5:30 


Thursday 
Sundav 


9:30  to  9:00 
12 :00  to  5  :00 


11) 
12) 
13) 


15) 
16) 
17) 
18) 
19) 
20) 


Maximum  amount  of  total  working  hours  (full  time  and-  part  time)  is  180  per  wee1<. 
Maximum  amount  of  cojinhined  working  hours  for  full-^time  workers  is  120  per  week. 
May im urn  amount  of  coimhined  working, hours  for  part-tpme  v/orkers  is  60  per  week. 
Tiullvidual ly 'no  fu-^~time  worker  can  work  over  40 
l/dividually  no  part-time  worker  can  work  over  20 
All  full-time  workers  pay  is  eq-U:a,l  to  $4  per  hour 
AlK  part-time  worker^^x  pay  is  equal  to 
Budget  alLotted  is  $620 

Hours  the  store  is^Jg&fls^fffgr'ation:  Monday 

Tuesday 
I'.'ednesday 
Friday  I 
'    Saturday  J 

F.ach  full-tine  worker  is  entitled  to  a  1  h^Qur  lunch  brecik   (unpaid)  when  he  works 
8-hour  shifts.     ^Jo  breaks   for  less  amount  of  hours  worked. 

]']ach  full-titne  worker  must  have  one  day  off  per  week  unless  othetvrise  listed  belov;.^ 
No  onfe  works  more  than  7  hours  per  day  (not  including  lunch  break) 
Pe$\<.  perils  are  from  12);;   to  5:00  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  as  well  as  over  each- 
of  t}>e^oon  ho'urs  .  . 

schediile  begins   iondav ,  August  1.     Peak  neriods  must  be  cover-ed  bv  at  least 
.four -4^eonle.     At  least  two  people  must  be  scheduled  at  all  tines. 
*FULT:-TI.mk  V/ORK^^RS---John  Rooer^s  ,  Max  J?>nsen,  Rod  Smth,   Ricfk  J6nes  ^ 
FART-'TIMF  WORKERS  — Bob  Johnson,  Lynn  Kaufman,  Mike  Anderson 

Rogers* — gorre  on  vacation  the  lasr,  9  days  in.  addition  to  his  norn-ial  day  off. 
iJenseh — is  at  funeral"  for  the'  5  days  Rogers  is  working 

Jbhrtson — can  only  work  davs~no  evenings  •  ^  ^ 

Anderson — unable  to  wr>rk  on  Fridays 
Katifman — cannot  work  before  Jl  a.m. 

Smith  cannot  work  on  IJednesdav^.  , 


c 


r 

I  ■■ 

Occupational  Category: 
Level : 

Instructional/  Area: 


4^. 


Apparel  Industry.'' 
Master-Employee 
Product  and  Services  Technology 


Namejof  Writer: 
Complete  School  Name: 
Address  of  School: 
City,  State,  Zin: 
Phone  Number: 
Year  Developed : 
/ 


Leslie  Ann  Royle  v 

Omaha  Wes  tside^^High  School 

8701  Pacific 

Omaha,  NE  ,68124  , 

(402)     391-1266  Ext.  22  or  24 

19  75    '  . 


/ 


COMPETENCIES  WIS  ACTIVITY  TESTS: 


/ 


Knowledge  of  or  Understanding  Tliat:  / 

ll    The  source^  of  mercha/idise  information  such  as  the  merchandise 

itself,  handtags  and, labels,  leaflets,  box  coyers  and /price  tags. 
Labels,  tajcing  the  fpirm  of  tags,  stamps,  wrappers,  etcj^,  identify 
^products  as  to  \tieir  content* 
Merchandise  guarantees  and  directions  protect  both  tUe  customer 
'and.  the  store  and  help  increase  sales. 


2. 


3. 


\ 


Skill: 
1 


That  ability  to  traitslate  merchandise  label  information  Into  . selling 
points.  ^ 

2.  In  interpreting  merchandise  guarantees  and  directions  to  customers. 

3.  In  building  a  sales  talk  around  merchandise  selling  features. 


Attitude: 


That  a  sales  person  must  hav^  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  merchahttts^N 
he  sells  in  order  to' answer  a  customer's  questions  satisfactorily.  | 
That  a  belief  that  adequate  merchandise  information  will  build  ' 
customer  confidence  in  the  merchandise  as  well  as  in  the  store. 
That  a  belief  that  adequate  merchandise  information  will  help  increase 
sales  and  promf>te  better  customer  relations. 

That  merchandise  information  can  be  gained  hy  handling  merchandise 
and  by  using  it. 


OBJECTIVES  OF  THIS  ACTIVITY: 


The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  produc 
technology  by: 


service 


1)  Analyzing  Information  from  labels,  price  tags,  etc, 

2)  Evaluating  material  found  on  labels price  tags,  etc. 

3)  Translate  given  information  for  the  use  of  a  customer, 

4)  Interpret  information  for  customer  use. 

b)     Create  a  wrxtten  sales  talk  on  sf  garment  for  a  customer  in  the 
form  of  a  letter.  I 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION  OF  ACTIVITY: 


The  participant  will  Answer  a  letter  requesting  inforihation  about 
a  j^rraent . 
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STUDENT  INSTRUCTION  SHEET 


Objectives 


The  student  will  demonstrate  competency  in  product  and  service 
technology  by: 

1)  Analyzing  information  from  labels,  price  tags,-  etc. 

2)  Evaluating  material  found  on  labels,  price  tags,  etc. 

3)  Translate  given  information  for  the  use  of  a  customer. 
A)     In/erpret  information  for  customer  use. 

5)  "  Crlate  a  written  sales  talk  on  a  garment  for  a  customer  in  the 
fdrm  of  a  letter.  . 


Procedures 


1)    jfou/will  be  given  30  minutes  to: 

a)  /  Study  "labels,  price  tags,  and  leaflet^, 

hi    Read  a  letter  from  a  customer  who  reqt^ests  information  aboiTt 
a  garment.     *  '/ 

c)    Write. a  letter  of  reply.  '  \ 


Ma 


terial5i  Speeded 


Pen 


Additional  Conin(>nts 


None 


ACTIVITY 


The  participant  will  read  a  letter  from  a  customer  that  requests  information 
about  a  garment.      •  - 

The  letter  is  from  a.  customer  that  is  many  miles  away  and  is,  therefor^,  unable 
to  drv^e^  to  town  to  piiychasG  clothing. 


The  participant .  should  bv  giypn  30  minutes  to  r 
info  rm/it  ion  fo'iind  on  labels,  price  tags  and  leafl 
reply  to  the  custroner.     The  letter  is  to  be 
encourages  Lb.c  customer  to  purchase  the  product 


the  letter,  analyze 
(its  and  prepare  a  written 
writtiin  in  a  manner  that 


♦      >  • 


<4 
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EVALUA.TIVE  INSTRIMENT  AND  DIRECTIONS 


Quefstions: 

1.    Did  the  letter  provide  for  a  cohesive 
and  understandable  impression  of  the 
product? 


Yes 


10 


No 


2.    Did  the  student  utilize  given  infor- 
mation? 


10 


.  *0 


3.    Did  student  include  information  pertaining 
to  the  type  of  materials  used  in  its  con- 
struction? 


4.  Did  student  allow  option  in  colors? 

5.  Did  the  student  provide  price? 


6.    Did  student  explain  the  style  or 
design? 


7.     Did  student  include  information  pertaining 
to  the  care  of  the  item? 


8*    Did  student  explain  various  uses  of  the 
item? 


9.     Did  the  letter  make  any  suggestions  as 
to  fit? 


10.    Did  the  letter  make  apy  supgestior  as 
to'^related  merchandise? 


.  0 


11.    Did  the  letter  seem  confident  of 
service  to  the  customer? 


12.    Did  the  letter  seem  interested  in  the 

customers  particular  needs  Or  problems? 
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Yes  -No 


13.     Did  student  attempt  to  encourage 
purchase  of  the  Item? 


lA,     Did  the  letter  stress  features  and 
benefits  of  the  product? 


15*     Did  the  letter  explain  how  the  customer 
could  purchase  the  item? 


16.     Was  an  address,   t<4fiphpne  number  store 


12 


name  included  in 


e  letter?  " 


17.    Was  all/ information' imparted  truthful? 


Total  100  points 

Minimum      63  points  


4 


September  23 


Dale  DECA, 
The  Clothi 
12 3 A  DECA 


Mgr, 
ve. 


Diamond,  Hi ^ 
Pear  Dale:  *^ " 


Again  onA  p 


>f|vour*olri  clienxsl  is  unable  to  make  it  into 
Diamond.    IT  still  hope  to  sp^nd"  ^  fl  ttle  jnonev  on  clothp.s 
for  the  spaK^>n.     Dale,   T  knovv  hou  busy  you  must  ba  this  time 
of  year,  nut  can  vou  he]p  me?  • 

T  nottrer|  this  ad  in  the  last  Sunday's  newspaper.     T  like  ' 
It  hut  I  need  murh"  more  Information  before  I  splurge.  It 
is  expensive,   isn't  it? 

T  am  anxious  to^jiear  from  you.     T  hope  voy  don't  feel  like 
a  cataloj;ue.     TharHc  vou.     Send  «  the  raply-to:  * 

^  Mrs .  X  Centric  . 

'  -Roure  7  Rox 

'('onrrtr\»  HSA  •  . 


V 


September  23 


David  DETCA,  Mgr. 
Taylor's  i 
2345  DKCA  Street  ; 
Diaraond     USA  ' 

Dear  David:      _  i 


This  will  h<=!  short,  but  reAllze  T  ieed  an  Inpedj 
i;  saw  the  encl^a,g^  ad  in  tJnef'newspapf>r .  T  like 
but  T  need  considerably  riqfre  information  Kefore 
decision  to  buv.     Please  send  a  d&tail  rcnly  to: 


ite  reply, 
the  coat, 
make  tny 


Mr.  K.  Armer 
Route  2     Box  22 
Counfcrv  'HSA 


thanks , 


o 
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PRODUCT  TO FORMAT TON 


Product  Information  should  be  nade  available  to  the 
participant-     It  should  include  price  tags,  hang  tags, 
brochures,  and' other  materials  that  describe  the  produ^;. 
In  addition,  an  advertisement  fo'r  the  product,  might  be 
provided^ 


I 
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WELCOME 


  ..-v   ■■    '  )  ^      ■      '    ■  ' 

CVAE  Students:  | 

It  gxVel|fme  pleasure  to  welcome  you  into  the  Coordinated 
Vocational  Acfpemic  Education  Program.  >^his  program  has  proven 
its  worthiness  by  providing  your  community  with'memy  well*- trained 
young  people.    Through  CVAE  classroom  instruction  and  on-the-job. 
tredning,  maxiy  students  have  received  an  occupatidnal  boost 
before  graduating  from  high  school. 

The  CVAE  program  may  require  a  sacrifice  on  your  part  in 
various  social  events..    HoweverV  your  VOCA  Club  provides  you 
with  social  events,  leadershippatticipation,  professional  pre*- 
paration,  and  social  intelligence.  r 

Good  l^ck  on  reaching  your  occupational  objectives  through 
the  guidance  of  the  CVAE  program. 

Sincerely, 


State  CVAB  Director 

State  Department  of  Education 


PURPOSE  OP  THE'CVAE  HANDBOOK 


This  handbook  has  been  written  to  help  you,  the 
student,  understand  the  CVAE  program  in  your  high  school 
As  a  student  goes  about  the  da,ily  tasks  involved  in 
any  job,  he  often  finds  a  need  for  sbine  guide  or  rule- 
book.    A  careful  study    of  this  handbook  under  the  gui 
ance  of  the  CVAE  coordinator  will  help  prepare  yoiCjPO' 
that  you  may  take  on  your  new  responsibilities  wita 
conf  idencre .    Any  questions  that  ycu  may  have,  shoiil^  be 
answered  in  tills  hatidbock.     If  ycu  canrot  find  the  ''alhswer 
ask  your  CV^E  cobrdinatoi^  for  help. 
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WHAT  IS  CVAE? 

■     '     ■        •  ■     '         ■      ■  \ 

CVAE  is  a  vocational  program  sponsored  by  the  State 
Department  of  Education  and  your  local  school  system. 


CVAE  consists  of  One  hour  per  day  in  class  with  your 
coordinator,  one  or  more  hours  per  day  in  actual  v^ork  experience, 
one  hour  per  day  in  a  project-centered  class  (home  economics, 
industrial  arts,  agriculture),"  and  several  hours  in  Englieljr^  . 
mathematics,  science,  etc.,  in  which  some  or  all  of  your  wotk 
will- be  related  to  your  project^cehtered  class. 

CVAE  will  provide  you  wi^  an  opportunity  to  learn  about 
work  by  actually  working  and  wJll  also  strengthen  you  in  your 
academic  subjects  by  making  them  more  interesting  to  you. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  THE  CVAE  PROGRAM 

1.  To  teach  you  in  your  academic  areas  (mathematics,  English) 
and  your  occupational  areas  by  the  use  of  real  or  simulated 
experiences.    Classes  will  ;.e  centered  around  a  project  when 
possible. > 

2.  To  improve  your  ability  to  get  and  to  hold , a  job. 

3.  To  help -you  understand  the  responsibilities  of  people  who 
work  to  their  conmuni ties,  nation,  and  to  their  fellowman. 
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DUTIES  Ai'JD  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  CVAE  STUDENT 


ABSENCES,  ATTENDANCE,  AND  CREDITS 


1.    All  students  are  encouratged  to  be  in  school  every  day.  ' 

2\.  A  student  must  tell  the  CVAE  coordinator  or  the  school 
secretary  if  he  plans  to  be  absent  ^  or  call  on  the  morning 
he  is  absent,  n  ^ 

3.  I  A  student  teust  call  his  eyapldyer  if  he  plans  to  be  absent 
from  work,  allowing  sufficient  time  for  the  employer  to  get 
amother  person  to  v/ork. 

4.  /  Valid  excuses  must  be  presented  to  the  coordinator  and  the 
embloyer  on  the  date  the  student  returns  to  school  qr  work. 

The  employer  is  strongly  encouraged  to  cooperate  with  the 
^^lool  and  CVAE^ program  to  disfcourage  a  student  working  on  any 
day  he  has  not  attended  school. 

6.  A  CVAE  student  receives  one  unit  of  credit  or  5  hours  for 
Yi^s  CVAE  class  and  ohe  unit  cr  5  hours  for  his  work  experience. 

7.  A  student  is  required  to  Iceep  an  accurate  record  of  montlviy 
work  and  earnings  and  turn  it  in"  to  the  coordinator  ./at  the  end 
of  each  month.   ^,  .  ^ 


DRESS  AND  GWOl 


A  student  will  give  a  moire  favorable  imprassidn  if  be 
tries  at  all  Aimes  to  be  dressfe(|  in  a  manner  which  )ffits  the 
occasion.     Iwether  at  workr  sychool%  or  at  a  school/ sponsored 
functionr  it^  is  advisable  th^t  the  student's  choice  of  clothing 
be  both  adequate  and  appropriate.    Let  personality ^  not  clothing, 
make  you  stand  out  nas  ^a^individual  aiiior^g  your  associates. 
Remember  that  no  matter  how  anyone  feels  ^daout  conformity  or 
nonconformity,  the  statement,  "If  you  want  the  job,  you  havo  to 
look  the  part,"  is  always  a  good  thought  to  keep  in  mind. 
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DISMISSAL  PROM  THE-  CVAE  PHOGRftM' 

Students  enrolled  in  the  CVAE  program  have  a  vdtluable 
opportunity  to  learn  a  skill  as  well  as  earn  money  while 
earning  credit  toward  high  school  graduation.    This  is  a 
privilege  which  should  not  be  taken  lightly,  or  the  privilege 
may  be  taken  av;ay  entirely.    The  coordinator  and  his  advisory 
committee  will  determine  whether  or  not  a  student  should  be 
dismissed.    If  dismissed ,  a  student  will  be  entered  in  the 
regular  school  curriculum.    Possible  reasons  ior  dismissal 
from  *the  CVAE  program  are  listed  below: 

1.  Attendance  —  too  many  absences  from  school  or  work. 

2.  Quitting,  a  job  before  the  re  has  been  a  conference  between 
the  coordinator,  etroloyer,  and  student. 


3.  Habitual  disregar^  of  school  rules. 

4.  Being  fired  from  a  job  because  of  disrespect  ito  the  en^loyer, 
flighting  on  the  ^ob,  or  improper  attitude.. 


3' 


Dishonesty  in  ^ny  f 


T^i^nci 


ncipalVs  Endorsement 


UDUm  PARKING  AND  DRiVlKG 


^  Students t»hould  obey  the  school  Tules  concerning  operation 

/  o-f  an  automobile  on  the  school  property.    \\s  a  GVAE  student', 
your  driving  is  not  only  a  reflection  on  yourself,  but  it  is 
also  a  reflectibn  on  the  CVAE  program  and  your  school.  Disregard 
for  sche^ifci  driving  and  parki^ng  regulations  may  lead  to  the  loss 
of  your  prlfv^ilege  tq  drive  to  school. 
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CVLZ  STUDEOT?  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  SCHEDULE 

(SAMPLE  ONLY)  / 


4 


EIGHTEEN  UNITS  REQUIRED  FOR  GRADUATION 

English  4 
Science  2 
Mathematics  3  - 

Social  Studies  3 
Physical  Education  1  . 
Electives  5 

TOTAL  15 

> 

UNITS  RECiEIVED  FOP  CVAE  DURING  THE  YEAR 

CVAE  Class  1 

Work  1 
Communication 

.    Skills  1 

Science  1 

Mathematics  1 
TOTAL  POSSIBLE  FOR  YEAR       ;  5 

DAILY  ACADEMIC  MJD  WORK  SCfcFX.ULE 


1st  period 
2nd  period 
3rd  period 
^h  period' 
period 
6ih  period 


Communication  Skills  ^ 
Science  > 
CVAE  .fclass  J 
Mathematics 
Work 
work 


/ 


V 
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THE  CVAS  STUDENT'S  WORK  EXPERIENCE 

The  coordinator  will  use  his  judgment  in  trying  to  find 
a  job  for  the  student,  or  he  will  inake  the  final  decision  » 
concerning  the  job  a  student  may  find.    The  Student-Parent 
Agreement  sets  forth  the  expectations  of  the  school.  Some 
policies  that  the  student  is  ejqpected  to  follow  are  thiese: 

1.,  A  student  is  expected  to  worI^  every  scheduled  workday  ) 
tiniess  the  absence  is  authorized. 

2.  When  a  student  is  unable  to  attend  classes  or  w6i;k^he 
^  should  call  the  co_pj;dinator  and  employer  and  explain  the 

reason.  "  ^  % 

3.  A  student  is  li^t  allowed  to  work  on  days  he  does  not  attend 
school  unless  approved  first  by  the  coordinator.  ^ 

4.  A  student  should  be  prompt  in  reporting  to  work.  If 
\  tardiness  is  unavoidable    the  employer  should  be  contacted^ 

in  advance.  .  y  ' 


5.  A  student  is  expected  td  work  during  peak  periods  of 
business,  such  as  Christinas  ar.d  Easter  holiday  periods. 
Other  peak  periods  will  vary  with  the  type  of  business  involved. 

6.  A  student  is  urged  to  discuss  problems  at  work  wijth  the 
coordinator  before  taking  the  problem  to  his  employ^. 

7.  A  student  must  keep  an  accurate  record  of  hours^worked 
each  ^weekend  money  earned. 

8.  A  student  should  not  change  jobs,  resign,  or  discontinue 
his  work  without  first  consulting  */ith  the  coordinator. 


^  CONDUCT  ON  THE  JOB  FOR  CVAE  STUDENTS 

1.  Accept  the  resppnsibility  for  your  actions  at  aXl  times. 

2.  Be  respectful  and  considerate  toward  your  employer  and 
fe  llow  employees 

3.  Be  able  to ^accept  criticism. 

4.  Be  honest  in  terms  of:    time,  money,  merchandise,  an<^ 
reputations.  -  . 

5.  Be  loyal  in  terms  of:    not  disclosing  confidential  infor- 
mation, not  down-grading  your  company,  not  criticizing  company 
polici€|^  and  officials,  and  not  leaving  the  company  without 
2unple  notice. 
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-COORDINATION  VISITS 


Coordination  visits  will  be  made  "b?  the  CVAE  coordinator 
every  tv70  weeks.     These  visits  are  simply  to  talk  to  both  you 
and  your  employer  to  see  i^you  are  getting  the  maximum  benefit' 
possible  /from  yo^u:  training  station.    You  J  Employer  will  be 
asked  t<y  rate  ydiw:  work  habits  once  everySCiiine  weeks.  This 
rating  ^ill  be  usked  in  determining  you3rm)rk  Experience  grade 
for  CJAe.  .   .     /  / 

Ir  work 


The  CVAE  program  ^runs  through  the  summer.     If  you  are 
remaining  in  CV.^^E  next  year,  you  will  continue*" to  work  at 
your  training  s\jatiOa  throughout  the  summer  months.  Arrange- 
ments will  be  marie  for  vacations,  if  desireol. 
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OTHER  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AVAILABLE 

(Use  those  vocational  programs  available  in  your  school  system) 

DCT  (DIVERSIFIED  COOPERATIVE  TRAINING) 

!•    A  variety  of  jobs  are  offered  for  qualified  interested 
students  in  trades  and  industry- 

■  r 
2.    These  are  n.sually  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  from 
the  senior  high  le^vcl. 

*     .        VOT   (VOCATIONAL  OFFICE  TRAINING) 

1.  Boyi^and 'girls  learn  about  the  office  by  working  at  an 
office  30b.  I 

2.  This  pragrr.m  ir.  usually  offered -only  to  students  from 
the  senior  nigh  level. .  ^ 

3.  -   One |of  4eyeral  prerequisites  is  secon^  year  typing, 
'dE   (  DISTRIBUTlt^  EDUCATION) 

1.  Thib  is  a  program  of  instruction  for  people  who  wish  to  go 
into  tlie*  field  of  marketing/and  distribution,  * 

2.  This  program  may  b^  given  at  both  tlie  secondary  and  post 
high  s(^hool  levels,  vhereAs  DCT  and  VOT  wUl  norroally  be  found  . 
at  the  secondary  v-iteLgh  school)  level  onlj^. 


/ 


/ 


/ 


/ 


m 
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LA30R  LAWS^FFEQTING 
CVAE  STUDENTS 


SOCXAL  SECURITY  CARD  X  ^ 

1.    All  workers  are  required  by  law  to  have  a  Social  sVciirity 
card.    Therefore,  C'/AE  students  who  have  not  previouslyv 
obtained  one  must  do  so  before  beginning  work  at  any  training 
station. 


AGE  LIMIT 


/ 


1.  Students  roust  be  16  yes^rs  of  age  to  work  at  a  training 
station  dur4j|ig,  school  h^lura.  '  \ 

2.  All  students  undei^'Xs  years  of  .age  must  obtain  a  work  \ 
permit  from  vhis  school  iae fore  he  can  work  at  any  job.  \ 
^  ■     .       \  ' 

Studjbnt^  14  and  Is  years  aid  majr  be  employed  after  school 
hclurs  ini  various  non-manufacturing  and  non-hazardous  jobs  but 
only  betn/eer^  the  hours  of  7:00  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  during  the" 
tchooliyear.         «|  . 

MINIMUM  WfljGE  ,  . 

1.  CVAE /students  should  earn  the  minimum  wage  required  by  law 
if  thiy  wArJjt  at  a  training  station  where  this  law  is  applicable. 

2.  'it'jJ  the  tesponsibili^^of  the  employer  of  a  CVAE  stu<3fent 
to  determine  whether  his  t«?m^dny  comes  under  the  minimum  wage 

law.  ■  '     ■ .        '  \ 

)      *  . 

3.  All  employers  not  covered  by  minimum  v/age  may  pay,a^  wage 
whidh  4s  agrefed  upon  by  the  student ^  the  employer ^  ancrSfie 
coordinator.^,  , 

HOURS.  / 

1.    Students  who  are  li^^ears  <if  age  may  work  any^number  of 
hou^  during  a  week  on  employer^  and  coord- 

inator agree.  ^    "         '^"^  ^ 


2.  Student:s  under 
on  school  days  anc 


lysnot^work  more  than  3  hours  pey  day 
jjr^' than  1^  hours  a  week  Ln  school  weeks. 


3.  All  studejafc«  who  wb^  ovgr  CO  hours  per  week  must^  by  l^w^ 
be  pai^4^  tiirte  and  a  half;^36or  all  hours  over  40.'    .     '  v  ' 
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HAZARDOUS  QGCUPATIONS  ^ 

1.  There  are  seventeen  categories  of  occupatiohs  listed _ as 
iiazardous  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  at  which 
no  person  under  18  may  be  employed ,    The  qVAE  coordinator 
cannot  approve  a  training  station  for  a  student  under  18  if 
the  training  station  falls  undier  this  restriction. 

2.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  employer  and  coordinator  to  evaluate 
emd  decide  whether  or  not  any  training j^tation  is  affected  by 
this  law.  ,.  - 

,;  • 

HEALTH  PEFJgiTS  ■        '    -  ' 

/    '  ,  '      ^'  ■ 

1.    Ilany  occupations  related  to  the  food  servicesipdustry 
(waitress,  meat  cutte^r,  etc.)  require  th^Lt  ai±--Wt5fkers  obtain 
a  health  card  from  the  local  health  office.    All  students 
en^jloyediin  tiiese  areas  should  be  asked  by  their  en?)loyers  to 
oh.tain  sAch  a  card,  and  they  Iptiust  do  so  as  a  part  of  their 
responsil)ility  to  their  emplcjyers  and  to  the  CVAE  program. 


VOCA 

Vocational  (|)pportunities  CjLubs 


cf 


ORGANIZATIfN 

-  Every  GVAE  student  should  be  a  n^mbejjf  of  the  local  VOCA 
jciub..   The  CVAE  coordinator  will  be  considered  th^  sponsor 
of  the  club.    VOCA  was  organized  to  help [provide  recogni- 
tion on  the  local  and  state  level  for  C\m  students.  The 
VOCA  CJ^  is  a  vital  part  of  the  total  CVAE  program  as 
it  gives  students  an  opportwity  to  pajrticipate  and  become 
involved  iii  activities  in  £he  school  tha|t  some  might  miss 
because  they  are  workipg. 


TUnerica 


2/.    Organization  includes  thb  state,  regional,  and  local 
leviels.    The  state^  elects  officers  at  the  state,  conven-* 
tion  held  in  the  spring  each  year.    They  are  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  treasurer,  reporter,  and 
parliamentaricin.    Regional  representatives  will  alscK 
be  elected  to  serve  on  the  Advisory  Council.    Steite  and 
regional  representatives  must  be  students  who  Will  be 
continuing  in  the  program  the  ne^t  year.    Locally  the 
club  officers  will  be  eiected  by  the  menberf^who  may 
have  any  additional  offices  they  want,  such  as  se^geant- 
at-arms,  etc. 


3.    The  club  should  meet  at  lea 


i 


nee      month . 


4.  Dues  at  the  local  level  are^ optional.  State  dues  ' 
will  be  decided  upon  by  the  Advisory  Councils  " 

■  '^^^    '      '  ■  ^     .  -.  • 

DUTIES  ^  \, 

1.  Club  members  are  expect?^/to^f u^fill "all  official 
duties  to  the  best  of  their  dbilit:^>aerve  as  an  officer 
if  elected,  and  serve  on  comnittee«rtd  plah  projects # 
contests,  or  social  activities,  or  \)e  a  chairman  of  a 
committee. 

2.  Participate  in  club  projects  and  programs*  Thip 
pro jecjbs  should  include  activities  for  the  betterment 
of  the  community  and  school;  * 


^^ggested  projects  are: 


School  ox  community  beatutif Ication 
School  bulletin  boards 
Working  with vEMR  or  elementary 

groups     ,  ^ 
Helping  local  service  clubs 
Radio  programs 
School  newspaper 
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3l    ^elp  plan  fi^r  an  anhual  ^^ecogniition  program  for 
•  .©raployers ,of  cyj\E  dtudents..  ' 

4t    Compete  in  lineal  contest^,  thei  winners  -to''^  to 
'  jj^eigional  and  8t4|e  contests «    Through  these  contests; 
CVflE  Wilis  reoogi^xtion  for  the  schodl/  its  business  con* 
nections',  and  f'bi  the  student.    SQine  of  the  contests 
are  job  interview,  outstanding  boy  and  girl,  talent  ^ 
con tfe^s t, .  career  manual ,  cqimnunity'  and  school  projects. 
'  .  ^  ^  ■      !!         ■  ^         ^         '   •■  ■ 

5.  _,,^Attend  th<?!  annual  regional  and  state  conventions 
if^ielected  a:^  a  delegate/pr  contestant. 

6,  Pay  promptly  any  dues; levied  by  the  docal  club. 

The  success  of  your  local  VOCA  Club  depends  on  YOU I 
Your  interests,  enthusiasm,  hard  work,  and  Original 
ideas  will  go  far  toward/  meiking  your  club  year  success- 
ful. .  ■  /:      -         •     .    ■  - 


J 
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vocational  Opportiinitles  Clubs  of  America 


Club  Itotto 
 \ 


"A  Beginning" 

Learning  to  work. 
Working  to  learn. 
Learning  to  finish 
A  job  well  done; 
Willing  to  try 
After  defeat. 
To  be  successful 
For  a  life  complete! 


V 


Club  Colors 


ROYAL  BLUE  ^  GOLD 


VOCA  Creed 


Wa*re  CVAE  students 
One  purpose  In  view. 
To  strive  £or  the  best 
In  all  that  we  do  •  •  . 


V 


To  accept  responsibility. 

In  each  daily  task. 

And  look  toward  the  future 

By  gleaming  from  the  past  •  •  • 

To  Work  together  our  place  to  find 

Through  use  of  our  hands. 

Our  hearts,  and  our  minds  •  •  • 

To  realize  that  success 
Is  ours  to  hold. 
If,  through  CVAE  our 
Future  we.  mold  •  •  .  •  / 

}  ■ 

^  1971-1972  VOCA 

State  Officers  ^ 


President 


Bobby  Priced 


llonroe  High  School 


Vice  President 

Herman  McSears 

LaFayette  High  School 
LayFayette^  ^ 

secretary  ^ 

Kathy  Coulter 

Jefferson  City  High 
Jefferson  v 

Treasurer 

Gloria  Givens 

Honroe  High  Schpbl 
Albany  /, 

Reporter 

Phyllis  McDaniel 

Ndrth  Gwinnejtt  bigh 
Suwanneje  / 

Pariiainentarian 

Len  PirJ^le 

.North  Gwiiinett  High 
,  Suwamneo^ 
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It  is  suggested  that  the  local  club  Include  thelc  csim 
local  clb^  calendar  for  the  year.  * 


-1  . 


/ 
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CONCLUSIOU 

ik  order  for  the  Coordinated  Vocational  Academic 
Education  prograin  to  be  effective  r  thS  most  inig)ortant  ingre- 
^  dient  (the  student)  musl:  oe  given  every  consideration  by  the 
employer r  the  school  administration,  the  coromwiityr  and  the 
CVAE  coordinator .  '         ^  •  t 

However,  the  student  is  also  responsible  for  the  success  he 
achieves  through  his  CVAE  training.    The  student  must  be  con- 
scientious and,  accept  the  duties  and  responsibilities  imposed 
'  upon  him  by  the' employer  r.j^CK>l  administration,  and  the  CVAE 
coordinator.^'  / 

To  make  your  training  meaningful,  your  cooperation  is 
necessary.    We  believe  that  such  cdoperatidn  from  you  will 
result  in  your  advancement  and'  success  on  your  job  now  and 
•  in  the  future. 


APPENDlCflS 
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APPENDIX  A 

Definitions  CVAE 
Students  need  to  know 


Coordinator 


  -  The  CVAE  instructor.    Your  coordinator 

11  responsibility  for  all^aepects  of  the  CVAE 


2.    Training  Station  ^'  The  agency  or  business  at  which  a 
student  I  is , employed  for  job  training.    This  may  also  ^pply 
to  the  on-campua,  work  assignment  for  studei^ts  not  employed 
in  the  cioiomunity. 


3.  Tral 
2md 


supervi 


ning  Sponsor  -  The  person  responsible  for  tlie  training 
sion  of  a  student  at  his  training  station. 


Tec 


Teacher  -  Teachers  who  work  along  with  the  coordinator 
to  instruct  CVAE  students  in  their  classroom  activities.  Team 
teacheriTusually  are  teacher?  from  the  various  academic  and 
vocational  areas  who  have  agreed,  like  the  students,  to  be 
working  Members  of  the  CVA^  program. 

*  5.    Work  Experience  -  Any  activity  whatever  which  is  designed 
to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  world  of  work. 

6.  Job  Training  -  The  use  of  community  business  establishments, 
to  empTo^  and  train  students  in  cooperation  with  the  school 
and  the  CVAE  program^. 

7.  Traijjing  Agreement  -  A  written  understanding  between  the  - 
student rjthe  employer  and  the  coordinator  which  spells  out 
exactly  What  the  student's  and  the  employer's  rfesponsibilitiefi 
are  to  each  other «  . 

8.  Student-Parent  Agri^ement  -  A  ^^i^itten  understanding  between 
s tudent #  parent ,  and  obbrclinator  which  spells  out  specific 
responsibility  of . each  of  these  three  as  it  affects  the  total 
CVAE  program.  .   .  , 

9.  Training  Plan  -  Plaft  drawn  up  )Dy  the  coordinator  in  coop- 
era  tlonwjth  the  emplo^rr  which  outlines  the  training  activiti 
in  which  She  student- learner  will  participate. 

10.  Vocrftiipnal  Curric^:lum  -  Generally  speaking,  those  goussea 
designed  t6  prepare  a  student  and  obtain  a  job  after  graduation 

N^rom  high  School. 

11.  Academic  Curriculum  -  Those  courses  designed  to  prepare  a 
student  to  attend  a  college  or  other  such"  institution  after 
gradiaation  from  high  school.^  v 
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\         COORDINATED  VOCATIONAL  ACADEMIC  EDUCATION 
J  ON-THE^JOS  TPAINING  AGREEMENT 

1.  Tl^e  course  of  training  is  designed  to  run  diaring  regular 
school  months.     (Some  CVAE  programs  will  run  through  the 
summer  )\  ^ 

2.  The  training  agency  will  cooperate  with  the  school  in 
training  the  student-learner  by  placing  him  in  the  establish- 
ment for  the  puzrpose  of  permitting  and  assisting  him  to  l6arn 
and  perform  operations  of*^  the  job  and  by  transferring  the 
student-learner  from  one  job  to  another  so  as  to  gain  exper- 

^iehce  and  efficiency  in  all  phases  of  the  occupation. 

3.  The  student  and  coordinator  with  ar\y  necessary  assistance 
of  the  employer  and/or  job  trainer  will  prepare  outlines  of 
job  processes,  re^onsibilities,  and  operations  to  be  learned 
OB  the  job  and  of  related  sl^bjects  to  be  taught  in  school. 

4.  The  schedule  of  compensation  is  to  be  fixed  in  accordance 
with  existing  local  wage  standards.    This  wage  is  to  be  com- 
parable to  that  of  other  workers  of  similar  status  engaged  in 
the  same  6*<*CM^ation  and  in  direct  proportion— ta  this  production 
of  the  studpnt-learner.    ■  ^  : 

5.  The  training  acrcnci'  will  fifrnish  the  coordinator  with  such 
information  ccnc«rr*ing  the  progress  of  the  student-learner  as 
yill  be  beneficial  to  the  student-learner  and  the  school. 

6.  The  student-learner  will  conform  to, the  rules  and  regulation 
adopted  by  the  training 'agency  for  its  regular  employees. 

.7.    The  student- learner  may  be  renK)ved  from  the  training  agency 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  the  employer  and  the  coordinator,  such 
action  is  justified  on  the  t;?3is  ot  the  best  interest  of  the 
student-learner  of  tne  training  agency. 

8.  Regular  high  school  credit  wilVbo  allowed  for  the  student- 
learner's  work  in  the  training  agency  and  for  related  instructioi 
in  the  classroom*  \, 

9.  Parents  are  not  relieved  of  any  responsibility  with  regard 
to  the  conduct  of  the  st'4dentTilearner .  ' 


School  Yeat  i\.  -  School  Training  Agency 
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CODROZMATBD   VOCATIONAL  ACApEIlIC  EDUCATION 

Student- Employer  Agreement 

*  .     ■  * 

1.  .  I  will  perform  an  honest  day.'s  work  and  will  strive  at 
ali  times  to  do  the  best  possible. 

2.  I  will  not  make  or  receive  unnecessary  telephone  calls. 

3.  I  will  not  receive,  visitors  cfh  the  job.  '    ^  ' 

4.  I  will  report  to  work  on  time  and  leave  when  I  am  supposed 
to. 

5.  I  agree  to  keep  matters  of  business  in  strict  confidex^ce 
if  enployer  wishes  me  to  do  so.  ^ 

6.  I  will  be  careful  in  handling  of  money r  merchandise ^  equip- 
ment, etc.  >^ 

7.  I  will  dress  appropriately  and  be  careful  about  my  social 
behavior. 

8.  I  will  not  report  to  \;ork  if  I  have  been  absent  from  school 
that  nforning.     (Urtless  cleared  by  my  coordinator  first). 

9.  If  I  h^iva  to  bo  absent  from  work,  I  will  notify  my  employer 
and  coordinator  by  phone  prior  to  my  absence. 

10.     I  will  not  qai<:  my  job  without  the  permission  of  my 
coordinator. 


Student  ^ 


^^rployer 
Coordinator 


Date 


^  ;j»PENiixD 

COORDINATED  VOCATIONAL  AGADBMIC'  EDUCATION 
Student- Parent'  Agreexnint 

Dear  Mr.  and^Mrs;     ^  .  .  ^ 


Your    ^  ^  ^  9  wishes  to  apply 

(or  has  applied)  for  a  job  wi\A'^   as  a 


^  i^*  \  f  atom         -   to 

"  '   ■  — 

9? 


on  our  school a  on-the-job  t^raining  program.    The  school  is 

granting  pe^ftission  for  -   ^  to  receive  one  unit 

of  credit  for  this  work^^j^ri^nce..    The  schqol  coordinator, 

^  Mr.  Gayr-i.^  will  keep  records  of  ^  ^         work  experience 

i  ania  .progSShs  qn.  the  job  suid  give    a  grade  each 

>  •  -  jo^.  - .  ,,  -  ■  , 

school  reDortinfit?oQ2?iod.  ~~       will  leave  school 


each  day  at  _^  •       .  *  .  - 

\  If  •*  is.  to  ride  with  someone  else,  please 

give  your  permission  by  writing  his  name  in  this  Blank   


Please  sign  and  return  to  rie  if  you  agree  to  the  above  and 

will  accept  full  responsibility  for     '   transportati< 

and  safety  to  and  from  work.  . 

Sincerely  yours, 

 *       ■  ■ 

Coordinator  - 

Parents '  Signature 
Pate 

P.S.    Please  call  me  if  you  have  ahy  questions.    My  school 

phone  number  .  — •    Home  phone_   ^  • 
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Cpordinator 
Check  dff 


1.  Working,  Penoit 

2.  Parents '\  Contract 

3.  Employer  Training  Agreement 

4.  Student  Ag^eenient  with  Employer 

5.  Job  Traininif  Plan^ 

6.  Job  Connected  Projefct 

7.  Employer  Evaluation 


8.  ,  CVAS  Club  PrcjectG 
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APPENDIX  F 
Student  Information  Form 


/A 


■  Stxident's  l&eune: 
,•  Place  of  Work:_ 
,  ^     Address ; 

City ; 

State 


Soc.  Sec.  # 


4*: 


.  Zip  Code 
Suj>ervisor : 


Phone 


Hours  of.  Work: 
Days 


to 


Rate  of  Pay: 


Job  Description:  (Duties  anii  Responsibilities) 
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Accession  NUMBER:   vtio2634  ,  ^  ^ 

TITLE:     HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT. 

'■•»■■■■       •  .     ■    '      '     .  ■  ■  '  ■  ■  ■  '     .  ;:  ■  ■ 

iiESCRIP'rtjR:     *CURRICULUM  GUIDES;  *S TUDY  GUIDES;  *VISITING  HOMEMAKERS;  MAIDS; 
♦HOME  MANAGEMENT;  HOME  ECONOMICS  EDUCATION;  *OCCUPATIONAL  HOME  ECONOMICS; 
INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS:  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS;   INDIVIDUALIZED  INSTRUCTION 

>  '  •  '  .  *  .     .  ■  - 

\E0RS  PRItEJ     MF  AND  HC  AVAILABILITY  WILL  BE  At^NOUNCED  IN  VOL.  9,  NO^  5. 
DESCRIPTIVf  NOTE:  369P. 

abstract:     this  COURSE  CtMTUDY  CONSISTS  OF  AN  WERVIEW  [AND  JOB  DESCRIPTION, 
JOB  ANALYSIS,  COURSE  OUTLINE,  INSTRUCTIONAL  M^TER^ALS  FOR  STUDENTS,  UNIT  TESTS, 
AND  A  LIST  OF  REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FOR  USE  WITH  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS.  THE 
COURSE  OUTLINE  RELATES  THE  TASKS  TO  THE  GENERAL  OBJECTIVES  AND  COMPETENtlES  V 
NEEDED  BY  STUDENTS  TO  PERFORM  ON  TH^'jOB.  THE  STUDENT  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 
/  HAVE  BEEN  DESIGNED  TO  BE  USED  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  WITH  A  .MINIMUM  OF  ASSISTANCE 
FROM  THE  TEACHER-COORDINATOR.  ^UDENTS  MAY  BEGIN  AT  ANY  UNIT  AND  PROCEED  TN  ANY 
ORDER.  EACH  TOPIC  IN  THE  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  BEGINS  WITH  THE  TASK  TO  WHICH 
-THE  TOPIC  IS  RELATED  AND  A  STATE^MENT  OF  BEHAVIORAL  Q^ECTIVES.  STUDY  QUESTIONS, 
■ASSIGNMENTS,  AND  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  GROUP  WORK  FOLLOW  T«E  INFORMATION  SHEET  FOR 
EACH  TOPIC.  UNIT  TOPICS  INCLUDE  |ISE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUf>PLIES,  CLEANING  PRIVATE 
HOLMES,  PATIENT  AND  GUE ST  ROOMS,  PROVIDING  BUILDING  SERVICES,  MAINTENANCE  OF 
FLOORS,  AND  MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES.  UNI-T>TEStS,  ANSWER*  KEYS,  AND 
ANSWERS  TO  THE  STUDY  QUESTIONS  ARE^ttlCLUDED,  ALONG  WITH  A  LI.ST  OF  REFERENCE 
MATERIALS  TO  BE  USED  WITH  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY.   ( AUTH0R/N]J)>  ^ 


INSTIlUTlONvNAME:  TEXAS  TECH  UNlV.,  LUpBOCK^  HOME  ECONOMICS  INSTRUCT lONAL 
MATERIALS  CENTER.;  TEXAS  EDUCATION  AGENCY,  AUSTIN.  0E9T.  OF  OCCUPATIONAL^ 
EDUCATION  AND  TECHNOLOGY.  i  ^ 


HOOSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT 


Materials  DeveT^ed  and  Distributed  by 

■  ■         J  :  '        ;         '  .  .  - 

Home  Economics  Instructional'*Materi^ls  Center 
Texas  Tech  University 
Borx  4067    ^  ^ 
Lubbock,  Texas  79409 


Directed  by 

T^exas  Tech  University 
College  of  Home*  Economics 
^        Department  of 
Home  Economics  Education 
Lubbock,  Texas 


In  Cooperation  with 

Texas  E<lucation  Agency 
Department  of  Occupational 
Education  and  Technology 
Homemaking  Education 
Austin,  Texas 
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DESCRIPTION  OF 
HOME  ECONOMICS  INSJRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  CENTER 


The  Ho.TO  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center  was  established  September 
1  ,  1967,  as  a  continuing  project.    It  is  a  cooperative  praject  between* 
Homemaking  Education  in  the  T^as  education  Agency,  and  the  College  of  Home 
Economics, "Home  Economics  Education  Department,  Texas  Tech  University  at 
Lubbock,  T.exas.    The  instructional' materials  developed  at  the  Center  assist 
teachers  and  coordinators  in  promoting  arid  teachiag  home  economi cs  gainful 
employment  programs  and  homemaking  education..   *  . 

Jo  provide  a  backgroOhd  of  information  for  the  establishment  of  the  Home  * 
Economics  instructional  Materials  xenter^  a  Planning  Grant  Project  was 
approved  by  the  Texas  Education  Agency  for  February  1  through  August  31,  • 
1967.    The  major  purposes  of  the  Plannjng  Grant  Project  were  (1)  to  assemble 
and  catalog  an  occupational  refe'rence  library,  (2^  to  develop  procedural 
steps,  for  preparation  of  instructional  materials,  and  (3)  to  i  1  lustra^^te  the 
first  sequence  of  these  steps,  that  is,  to  develop  job  Brvalyses  and' to  list 
competencies  needed  for  emplpyabi  lity . 

The  present  major  objectives  of  the  Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials 
Center  are  (1^  to  develop  instructional  materials  for  students  jenrolled  in 
cooperative  pdrt-time  training  programs  arvd  pre-employment  laboratory Vtrain-^ 
Ing  programs,  (Z)  to  develop  rgate rials  in  homemaking  education,  ^nd  ('3)  to 
develop' at     later  time  materials  designied  for  use  in  home  and  cornmunlty 
service  programs..  -  ^ 
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COURSE  OF  STUDY  • 
.  '  FOR 

HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT 


This  course  of  study  is  one  of  a  series  available  to  assist  teacher- 
coor*dinators  iri  promoting  and/ or  tisaching  home  economics  cooperative 
education  programs.  The  following  are  other  gourses  of  study 4n  the 
series :  .  •  "  *  ^ 

Child  Care  Aide 
Clothing  Assistant 
•       Dietetic  Aide     ^  ' 
Food  Service  Employee  ^ 
>  Home  FurnisKinqs  Aide 

A  course  of  study  consists  of  (V)  an  overview  and  job-jdescriptioh,  {t)  a 
job  analysis,  (3)  a  course  outline,  H)  instructional  materials  for  student 
use,  (5)  unit  tests,  and  (6)  a  list  of  references  required  for  use. with  the 
instructional  materials. 

Developmental  Procedures  ^  ' 

The  course. of  study  for  Housekgepfng  Marfaqement  Assistant  is  based ^6n  the 
job  analysis  incl'uded  in' this,  set  of  materials.    "Fhe  job  analysis  was 
developed  from  int?erviews  with  employers  and  employ«es*in  hotels , *motels  , 
hospitals,  educational  institutions,  comnercial  cleaning*  services ,  and  private 
homes*    The  prpposed  course  outline  for  teacher  use  (which  grew  out  of  the  job 
analysis)  served  as  a  guide  for  writing  the  instructional  materials'  for  stu- 
dent use.    Puring  the  development  of  this  course  outline,  advisory  committee 
meetings  were  held  to  review  and  edit  the  working  materials.  Experienced 
hpme  economics  cooperative  education  teacher-coordinators  a/id  subject- 
matter  specialists  aided  i'n  writing  the  stu'dent  materials.^ 

The  job  analysis  may  be  used  for  interviews  wi th  employers  ^nd  employees 
to  survey  the  tasks  performed  by  entry-level  employees  in  housekeepijig  manage- 
^ment  in  the  local  community.    Results  of  the  interviews  can  then  be  used 
as  a  basis  for  writillg  the  training  plans  for  eaCh  student. 

The  f^roposed  course  outtipe  relates  the  tasks  to  the  general  objectives  and 
competenpies  needed  by  students  to  perform  effectively  on  the  job.  The 
competencies  listed  as  "work  experiences"  are.  to  be  gained  primarily  from 
on-the-job  traiping,  while  those  listed  as  "study  assignments"  are  to  be 
gained  from  classroom  experiences. 

Student  Edition  .  ■  ' 

the  student- instructional  ^materials  in  the  course  of  study  are  design^hd  to  ' 

provide  part  of  the  classroom  instruction  and  are  designed  to  give  students 

ah  increased  understanding  of  the  tasks  they  will  perform  on  the  job.    This  ' 
section  is  also  bound  separately  for  student  use. 


Since  students  in  any  one  class  may  be  employed  in  a  variety  of .occupati ons,  the 
instructional  materials  have  been  developed  to  be  used  for  individual  study 
with  a  minimum  of  assistance  from  the  teaoher-coordi nator The  materials  are 
designed  so  that  students  may  begin  with  any  unit  and  proceed  through  them  in 
any  order.    Beginning  with  the  units  most  closely  related  to  their  jobs  and  ^ 
then  going  back  and  studying  the  rest  of  the  information  will  aid  students  in 
seeing  the  relevance  of  the  instructional  materials  to  their  specific  jobs. 

Each  topic  in  the  instructional  materials  begins  with  the  task  to  which  the 
topic  is  related  and  a  statement  of  behavioral  objectives.    For  some  topics,    •  • 
information  sheets  are  prqvided,  and  for  otiier  topi  cs ,  .reading  assignments  in  ^ 
plated  texts  and  pamphlets  are  made.    Study  questions,  assignments,  and -sug- 
gestions  for  group  work  follow  the  information  sheet  for  each  topic. ^  Ttie 
study  questions  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  student  to  check  his  understand- 
ing of  the  information  presented.  ^  The  teacher-coordinator  may  wish  to  check 
the  answers  to  the  questions,  or  shfe  may  suggest  that  the  student  check  his 
own  work  and  then  turn  the  work  in  to  her.    Group  work  i§  suggested  to  provide 
opportunities  for  students  to  work  together  on  specific  projects  and  problems. 

Teacher's  Edition 

»  « 

Answ^s  to  study  questions,  unit  tests,  and  answer  l^ys  are  included  in  the 
teacher's  ,editi on  of  the  course  of  study,  but  they  aVe  not  in  the  separately 
bound  student  copy  of  instructional  materials. 

Reference  materi als^ essential  for  use  with  the  course  of  study  are  listed  oh 
page  389.    These  books  and  pamphlets  must  be  secured  and  made  available  for 
student  use.    An  effort  has  been  made  tp  select  references  which  will  adequately 
cover  the  materials  and  provide  up-to-date  information  related  to  the  job. 

A  more  comprehensive  reference  list  accompanies  the  teacher*s  edition  of  the 
course  of  study.    Additional  references  should      selected  from  this  list 
to  enrich  the  instructional  materials^,  to  provide.s^)ec4alized  information  for 
specific  types  of  jobs,  and  to  meit  the  needs  of  advanced  and  second-year 
students.    Learning  to  use  a  variety  of '  references  will  aid  the  student  in 
becoming  a  more  knowledgeable  and  )^lexible  employee. 

NOTE:    Some  of  the  information  in  this  coarse  of  study  and  in  the  required 
references  is  presented  primari  ly  ih^a  hospi  tafl  ^or  hotel-motel  context. 
The  same  procedures,  however,  are  applicable  with  some  variation,  in  homes,' 
businesses^  and  other  locations  where  housekeeping  tasks  are  per^rtned. 
Because  the  same  procfedures' are  used  for  many  cleaning  tas4<s»  r^B^rdiess 
of  the  place  of  employment,  it  Is  unnecessary  to  include  sepaT*ate  sJictions 
for  each  type  of  trainirtg  station.  .r:  • 
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. OVERVIEW ^ 

o  ■  ■ 

'     HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGErtNT  ASSISTANT  "  -  -'^n^ 


The  occupation  of  housekeeping  managenignt  assistant  is  suggested  for  the 
student  who  has  an  interest  in  performing  servi ces  whi cK-provi de  for  comr 
fort  and  convenience  of  other  people.    To  be  successful,  the  student  should 
h^ve  high  standards  of  honesty,  dependabi  li  ty,:and  cleanliness.    The  student 
shoyld  also  exhib-^t-the  following  characteristics:    willingness  to  work, 
ability  to  follow  directions,  capacity  for  getS^ing  along  with  others,  and 
good  Health  and  personal  hygiene.    It  is^ recommended ^that  students  selected 
for  cooperative  part-time  training  as  housekeeping  management  assistants 
have  a  background  of  skills  and  knowledge  developed  through  a  ^previous  en- 
rollm^flVfor  one  year  in  comprehensive  home  ecpnojnics. 

The  housekeeping  management  assistant  works  under  the  supervision  of  a  cus- 
todian, housekeeper,  assistant  housekeeper,  or  homemaker  in  a  hotel,  motel, 
or  related  business  (commercial,  residential,  ^nd  resort);  hospital ,  nursing 
home,  or  other  health  care  facility;  club,  dormitory,  or  welfare  or  educational 
insti<utiori;  commercial  cleaning  service;  or  private  home.    The  housekeeping 
management  assistant  performs  th^  following  tasks  or  some  combination  of  them: 
cleans  guest  or  patient  ropjns^  private  home,  or  building;  sweeps^  mops,  and 
vacuums  flpors;  waxes  and  finishes  floors;  cleans  and  shampoos  carpets ;  makes  , 
beds;  dusts;  cares  for  furniture  and  window  treatments;  cleans  glass  and  light 
fixtures;  cleans  walls*  ceilings,  doors!,  and  woodwprJc;  cleans  and  sanitizes  ' 
bathrooms,  restrooms*  and  shower  rooms;  controls  pests;  washes,  dries,  folds,  • 
and  stores  linens  and  clothes;  exercises  proper  use  and  care  of  equipment 
. and  supplies'.       ,  '  - 

'With  experience,  self-discipline,  ability  to  communicate  with  others,  and 
willingness'td  work,  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  may  advance  to  a 
supervisory  or  managerial  position  in  housekeeping.    Specialized  training  in 
the  housekeeping  field  is  now  offered  ifl  certain  universities  throughout 
the  country.    Courses  offered  include  housekeeping  procedures,  personnel 
management,  budget  preparation,  interior  decoration,  and  purchase  o,f  house- 
keeping equipment  and  supplies.    These  training  programs  may  enable  persons 
to  attain  administrative  positions  in  housekeeping. 
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WHAT  IS -A  COURSE  OF  STUDY? 
INTRODUCTION  FOR  STUDENTS 

9obby:     "What's" this  new  course  of  study  we're  going  to  be  using  in  our 
HECE  (Home  Economics  Cooperative  Educati an)  class?   The  cover 
looks,  great,  but  I  don't  know  about  what's  inside. 

Kathy:       I  "think  it's  going  to  be  a  big  help  to  us,  both  in  class  and  on 
,  our  jobs.    We'll  iise  it  in  class  on  the  days  when  we're  supposed 
to  study  about  our  parti cul-ar  j.obs .  .  j 

Bobby:      That  should  help,  I^ess.    What  do  we  do- -start  at  the  begin- 
ning and  go  comj^mely  through  it? 


Kathy:      Not  necessarily^^Xlt's  divided  into  unjts  and\topics  related  to 
tasks  we  might  perform  on  our  jobs^.    Our■1^t«^^JJing  plans  will  tell 
us  which  lessons  to  study.    We  will  be  studying  in  class  about  the 
things  we  are  learning  on  our  jobs. 


\ 
\ 


Bobby:       You  mean  I  don't  have  to  go  through  all  of  it?   That  sounds 
gre^!  ^  -  ^ 

Kathy:      Well,  since  jobs  Vary  so  much  and  ttie  aui|l4rs  tried  to  include 
information  for  different  kinds  of  jobs,wiere  may  be  some 
units  that  won't  apply  to  us  right  now.    But  I  think  it  helps 
to  know  what  else  is  going  on  where  we  wofrk  or  what  some  of 
the  other  job  opportunities  are.    The  more  we  .know,  the  more 
successful  we'll  be  on  our  jobs,  and  the/ better  chance  we'll 
have  to  get  a  job  somewtjere  else  if  we  riove  away  from  here. 

Bobby:       I  suppose  youV/e  right  about  that.    Besides,  I  noWced  some 
units,  like^tne  one  on  floors  that  woula  apply  in  one  way  or 
another  to  e^ryone/employed  as  a  housekeeping  management 
assistant.   Wnat  if  the  course  of  study  says  to  do  something  y 
one  way  and^your  supervisor  wants  it  done  another  way? 

Kathy:      That  prbba|yyji(tfon't  happen,  but  if  it  should,  alw^^ys  go  by  what 
your  supervtSor  wants.    After  alU  he  hired  you  to  do  the  job 
he  needs  done. 

Bobby:  Now  I  have  another  qu^tion.  I  saw  references  listed  at  the 
beginning  of  some  of  the  topics.  Do  we  have  to  read  thpse?  • 
Isn't  the  same  information  in  the  Course  of  Study? 

Kathy:      No,  the  references  include  different  information;  so  it's  impor- 
tant that  we  read  them  as  well  as  what's  in  the  course  of  study. 
I  know  it's  a  bother  to  get  the  references  sometimes,  but  there 
would  be  no  pojnt  in  putting  something  in  the  course  of  study  that 
was  alreacly  available  somewhere  else.   Besides,  I've  found  in 
th^  references  some  information  that  wasn't  assigned  that  was 
helpful  to  me. 

3 

^1.     ^     ^  • 


Bobby:       I  saw  questions,  assignments,  and  suggestions  for  group  work  at 

the  end  of  each  topic.    What's  the  difference?   They. all  sound  like 
work  to  me. 

r 

Kathy:      The  questions  are  to  help  us  see  if  we  understand  what  wji've 

read,  and  the  assignments  give  us  a  chance  to  apply  to  oijr  jobs  what 
we've  read.    The  assignments  help  us  see  how  the  things  we've  learned 
relate  to  what  we  do.    There's  no  right  or  wrong  answer  to  an  assign- 
ment; what  we  do  is  left  up  to  us.    The  suggestions  for  group  work 
give  us  a  chance  to  work  together  on  things  we  all  need  to  learn. 
Working  together  giv6s  us  a  chance  to  share  probl^lfti^and  ideas. 
Besides,  its  more  Tun  than  working  by  yourself  a^l J^he  time'. 

Bobby:       I  noticed  some  unf ami  liar  words  that  were  underlined,  and  were  fol- 
lowed by  definitiorfS V  I  hope  the  course  of  studly  Explains  all  the 
new  words .  !  '  / 

Kathy:       T'm  sure  it  explains  most  new  words,  but  it's  impossible  to  know 

every  word  which  might  be  hew  to  each  and  every  ^^udent.  So,  when  — 
I  don't  understand  a  word,  I  look  it  up  in  the  dictionary. 

Bobby:      That's  a  good  suggestion,  I  sometimes  forget  how  helpful  dictionaries 
can  be!  •  I 

Kathy:      Any  more -questions? 


Bobby :  No 

0 


otf  right  now.  I  want  tp  do  well  on  ny  job,  and  I  think  this  course 
f  study  will  help  me.    I'm  ready  to  get  started  on  Unit  I.  - 
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INDIVIDUAL  STUDY  RECORD 


Use  the  chart  below  to  keep  a  record  of  your  stjudies.    Note  tl^e  date  you  com- 
plete each  part  of  a  lesson  and  youV  grade  or  a  check  mark  in  the  correct .col- 
umns.   Whfe^  you  have  completed  alj_  the  lessons  in  one  unit,  ask  your  teacher 
for  the  unrt  test.  .  ' 


Lesson 


Date 


Study 
Questions 
Grade 


Assignments 


Date '  ,  Grade 


Group  Work 


Date  I  Grade 


Urn  r\  Test 


Date  A  Grande 
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UNIT  I-l 


(SUBJECT: 
TASK: 


OBJECTIVES; 


WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEl^ING  MANAGjEMENT  A^SISTANTf 
Job  Descriptions  > 

1.    Familiarize  feelf  with  po-licies  ?ihd  rules  of  conduct  for 
employees  in  housekeeping  management. 


When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you^hould  be  able  to  \ 
a.    list  places  where  a  persion  infthe  housekeeping  management 
field  may  be  employed  , 
f        '  b.    cite  title^  given  to  housekeeping  personnel . 

The  demand  for  clean,  sanitary  buildings  is  igreater  now  than  ever  before. 
New  building,  materials  and  increased  buildirig  use  necessitate  constant  up- 
dating of  knowledge,  of  proper  housekeeping  ffractices.l  As  a  result,  today's 


assistant  must  be  a  specialis 


yoiTw^'ll  pi 


ay 


Your  job  .is 


housekeeping  management 
building  maintenance. 

As  a  housekeeping  m^ageiment  assistan|:, 
maintaining  a  pleasant,  attractive,  and 

may\liye,  work,  play,  or  attend  school.    ^  

halfwmrllion  workers  are  employed  in  the  housekeeping 
dollars  are  spent  every  year  in  the  United  {States  on 
sanitation.    Many  hotels  and  motels,  hospitals,  nursi 
churches,  businesses*  stores,  shops,  and  factories  coul 
without  the  services  bf  housekeeping  management  personn 

PLACES  OF  EMPLOYMENT 


t  in  every  area,  of 


an  important  rple  ih 


sdi^e  environment  in  y/hich  people 


Host  important.  A 
f!ield.    B41Vf^ps  of 
uSekeeping  artd  ' 
homes ,  schools, 
not  be  operated 
1. 


As  the  length  of  the  wdrk  w|eek 
time  to  travel  and  explore, 
for  a /^hort  .time.    Somfe  are!  attractive; 
that  xause  families  to  retu 
are  the  services  they  recei 
establishment.    Who  do  you 


in  our  natiion  shortens,  families  have  more 
As  they  travfel  they  occupy  many  residences 

.  othiers  are  poorlylkept.    The  features 
m  again;^nd  agairi  to  the  same  hotel  or  motel 
ve  and  the  cle|inliness  and  appearance  x>i  the 
think  is  reS'ponsible  for'  the  calre  given  rppms 
and  public  areas?   Most  Qf  the  time  it  is  not  the  n^anager,  but  a  highly, 
qualified  housekeeper  who  pan  make  or  brek  a  multi-mi  llioii-dol lar  business 

The  demand  for  housekeeper^  is  overwhelming.    Hospital  and  nursing  home 
administrators  are  constantly  looking  for  qualified  housekeepers ,  porters, 
housemen,  and  1 inen  clerks. *  The  job  of  keepi ng  everything 'exceptiorially 
clean  «s  one  of  the  most  vital  tasks  in  the  operation  of  a  hospital  .  With 
the  increased  demand  for  the  services  offered  by  hospitals;  nursing  homes, 
and  clinics,  the  need  for  housekeepers,  porters,  and  custodians  continues 
to  grew. '        '  . 
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Although  the  majotity  of  housekeepers  and  custbdiat^ assistants  are  employed 
hospitals,  motels,  and  hotels,  there  are  many  other  sources  of  employment, 
SLTch  as  university  residence  halls,  college  sorority  or  fraternity  houses , 
country  clubs,  steamships,  and  churches.    In  addition,  witlh  large  nunfcers 
of  women  working  outside  the  horr^e,  the  number  of  full-  and  part-time  house- 
keeping positions  in  private  hom^s  is  increasing. 

■       '  ?  .  „  ■ .  ^  (' 

Custodial  assistants  may  obtain  ertiployment  in  wholesale  and  retail  stores, 
manufactiiring^firms,  transportation  depots,  entertainment  f^acili ties,  schools, 
and  churches.    Although  the  majority  of  employees  in  this  area  are  male, 
almost  one  fourth  of  this  work  force  is  made  up  of  women.    Figures  show^that  , 
the  management  position  of  executive  housekeeper  is  usually  held  by  a  woman,, 
although  many  hospltsils  eijpiiloy  men  in  this  position.    Management  positions  " 
in  custodial  services  are  usually  he]d  by  men.  ;  - 

Additional  informati^pn^^on  employment  opportunities,  trainihg,  working  condi- 
tions, and  policie$\i|is^available  from'  the  National  Committee  on  Household  ( 
-E^oyment,  1346  CortrtJ^ctfcut  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

^  \  ,-;V^:^:\        '  TITLES,     '    -      \  '  .  / 

VariOMS  titles  are  gtyj?i(vUo  persons. employed  in  housekeeping^^  The  housekeeping 
rnanag^mentj  assistant  maty  be  called  any  of  the  following: 


Attendant 
eanpr 
todi  an  i 


CI 


Cusi 


Janitor 
Orderly 
Housekeeper 


For  Isupervi so ry  personnel,  titles  include  the  following: 


Building  and  grounds  manager 
Buildifitg  service  director 
Custodian" 

Director  of  buildings 
Director  of  sanitation 
Executive  housekeeper 
Head  cus  todi  all 
Head  janitor  * 


Porter 
Sanitationisl 
Sanitor 


QUESTION^: 


Name  at  least  $ix 
find  employment, 
a.  ^ 

b. 
c. 

d.     ,  ^ 

e. 

f. 


Housekeeping  departmen|t  manager 
Housekeeping  foreman  _ 
Housekeepi  ng  superi  n  ten  dent 
Housekeeping  supervisor 
Manager  of  sariitation 
Servi ce  foreman"  ' 
Service  manager 
Utili  ty  foreman 


places  where  a  housekeeping  man<igement  assistant  mayi 


2. 


)infl  \ 


Why  is  the  role  of  the  housekeeping  Management  assistant  so  important  to 
public  and  commercial  establishmefrts? 
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3.    List  five. titles  which  might-be  given  to  a  person  employefd  in  the  house- 
keeping field.  ^  '  7 


keeping 

■  d* 

b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


List  six  titles  which  are  used  to  refer  to  supervisory  personnel  in 
the  housekeeping  field.  -  • 

3.  "  „ 

b.  -*  - 

c.  ,  •■  .  ' 

d.  .  ' 

f. 


ASSkInMENTS: 


1.  ''Explain  the  role  of  the  housekeeping  management  \as sis tant  at  yolir  train-  '  ' 
ing  station  in  relation  to  the  operation  of  thife  fentire  establishment.  ''^ 


II 


Name  the  proper  titles  tote  used  on  your  Job  whe^^  referring  to  Your- 
self and  to-your  S4jpervisor.  J  \  j 


SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OffJECTIVES: 


-.■*t^  °  ■  ' 

UNIT  1-2 

WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT? 
Tasks  and  Responsibtj^ies 

1.    Familiarize  self  with  pplicies  and  rules  of  conduct 
employees  in  housekeeping  management.  : 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 
a.    describe  the  tasks  assigned  to|the  housekeeping  or 

custodial  management  assistant  in  your  place  of  empl 

ment 

explaiathe  simi liari  ties  and  differences  amona 
varioiqpjobs  in  housekeeping  management  \ 
c.    describe  records;  required  at  your  training  station. 


fojf 


oy- 


Your  supervisor  may  be  an  executive 
tlucts  the  many  phases  of  la^rge-scal 
motel s,\hospitals,^  clubs,  residence 
businesstes,  and  industrial  firms  behefi 
keeps  th^  surroundings  attractive  and 


Yi)ur  dlitie 
and  type  o 
and  resideri 
They  are  ca 
of  Utmost  i 


;es,  guests  or  home 
^able  of  making  theil 
)ortance  in  these 


housekeeper  or  building  Imarjager  who  con- 
\  clejpining  tn"  public  instituti onsl  Hotels*, 
halls,  schools,  government  buildings, 
it  when  the  housekeeping  department 
sanitary. 


DUTIES  ' 

as  a  hoysekeeping  management  assistant  will  vary  with  the  size 
institution  in  whilh  you  are  employed.    In  hotels,  mofels,  clubs, 

iwnej-s  are  generally  healthy  and  able-bodied.  • 
waijts  known*    While  sanitary  conditions  are 
situations,  e^nphasis  should  also  be  giVen  to 
building  good  public  relations,  (?ro\^i<ling  efficient  service,  and  making  sur- 
roundings attractive  to  help  make  guests  want  to  come  aga,in. 

In  Hotels  and  Motels 

Duties  assigned  to  housekeeping  management  assistants  in  hotels  and  motels  may 
include  reporting  to  assigned  section  with  ..pass  key  and  room  reports,  making 
a  general  check  of  the  room,  cleaning  the  room  following  the  procedures  or 
steps  described  by  the  supervisor,  checking  the  room  condition  after  cleaning, 
helping  in  the  linen  room,  filling  cart  with  supplies,  and  cleaning  public  areas, 

Porters  "or  housemen^  in  motels  and  hotels  attend  to  many  of  the  heavier  tasks 
that  involve  lifting  Or  climbing,  such  as  wall^and  window  washing  and  hanging 
drapes  oi^blinds>.    A  major  portion  of  the  porter's  time  is  spent  in  maintaining 
corridors,  5i.tai rv/ays ^  and  convention  rooms.   He^^rpyides  datly  care  s|ch  as 
vacuuming,  dust  mopping,  or  buffing,  and  occ4s1bnaft!*care  such  as  shampooing 
carpet  and  stripping  old  floor  finishes  from  hard  floors.    He  is  usually  respon- 
sibly for  trash  removal,  moving  folding  beds  into  rooms,  and  moving  heavy 
linens  to  tbe. storage  area.    He  may  occasionally  set  up  materials  or  displays 
in  convention  rooms. 
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Depending  on  the  «location  of  the  hotel  Or  motel,  the>orter  may  also  be  in 
charge  of  grounds  cleaning  in  addition  to  watering  and  caring  for  plants  ^ 
inside  and  outside' the  buildifig.    Swimming  pools  are  important  "calling  cards", 
for  the  hotfrl-motel  in'dustry,  and  the  porter  may  be  responsible  for  pool 
upkeep.  -  *  \  . 

;The  houselceepitig  managerpent  assistant  may  be  employed  in  university  residence 
halls,  apartment  hotels',  resort  hotels,  and  country  cliibs,  in  which  members 
both  live  antl  play.'  The  housekeeping  assistant  in  these  establishments  who 
has  a  flair  for  the  work  should  have  little  difficulty  performing  the  variety 
of  tasks  required.    The  duties  performed  by  this  employee  would  be  similar  to 
those  of  the  person  working  in  a  hotel  or  motel .  i. 


In.tiospitals 
.REFERENCE :  « 


tiospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.  Being  a  House- 
keeping Aide.  Washifigton,  D.C.:  Robert  J.  Brady  Co.,  ^ 
1967.    Ch.  1,  pp.  14-15. 


In  striking  contrast  to  the  guesf  who  choses  to  stay  at  a  hotel,  the  patient 
in  a  hospital  H  there  because  he  must  be.  .True,  his  can  sometimbs  choose  a 
certain  hospitaTby  checking  its  reputation,  but  onc^  he  enters  its  <loors, 
he  and  has  f^irr^i'^y^  are  in  a  posUion  to  evaluate  the  hlpspital  on  the  basis  of 

 that  will  leavp.an  unfavorable  irripres- 


y/hat  they  see.   yhere  is  no  statenfcnt 
feion  any  quicKer\ than,  «"This  hospital 
to  appear  cle4n,\it  must  be  aseptical 
must  be  free  of  hWffflful  bacteria  so  fijat 
patients  or  the  employees  is  very  small. 


is  not  clean!" 
^  clean.  This 


A  hospital  not  only  has 
means  thSit  all  sur^faces 


the  danger  of  infection  to  the 


Thfe  housek'eepihg  management  assistant  in  a  hospital!  or  nursing  home  may  have 
some  of 'Ihese  duties:    cleaning  and  Scinitizfng  (reducing  the  number  of  bacteria) 
furnishings  in  the  patients*  rooms,  dryrand  wet-mopping  floors  or  vacuuming 
atients*  rooms,  cleaning  and  sanitlzi 
eporting  any  needed  repairs  to  supen' 

ing  the  nursing  stations  where  refrigerators,  sinks,  ice  machines,  cabinets, 
and  range  burners  are  located. 


rig  bathrooms,  spot-cleaning  walls,  and 
is0r.    Other  duties  mtght  incrude  clearf- 


In  Nursing  Homes 

Housekeepingmanagement  assistants  in  nursing  homes  perform  many  of  the  same 
duties  as  thpse  who  are  employed  in  hospitals.    In  addition,  they  may  be  asked  to 
lissist  elderlj^  patients  in  cleaniyig  drawers  and  closets.    If  requested  to  do  so, 
the  aide  may  a\lso  gather  the  patient'.s  personal  clothing  and  deliver  it  to  the 
laundry.         \  -  \  • 

In  the  Linen  Robm 


The  linen  clerklis  a  part  of  the  hciusekeeping  department  in  sorrte  hospitals  and 
hotels.    The  cos\t  of  linen  in  hotels,  motels,  hospitals,  and  nursing  homes  is 
very  high;  tfcie rerf ore,  the  linen  cleirk  must  be- an  alert  and  responsible  employee. 
If  the  laundfy  1^  done  in  the  building,  the  linen  clerk  may  operate  commercial 
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washers  and  dryers,  pretreat  stained,  linens,  fold  and  package  linens,  and  de-liver 
them  to  linen  rooms  located  on  each  floor.    The  linen  clerk  must  keep  cbrrect  - 
.records  of  all  linens  as  they  are  checked  out  and  returned.    The  linen  clerk 
also  fills  orders  for  extr^  linens  as  calls  come  in  from  different  parts  of 
the  hospital  or  hotel. 

In  Schoo-ls  - 


Schpol  custodians  perform  various  tasks  to  keep  the  school  environment  clean 
and  safe.    They  are  responsible  for  cleaning  public  areas,  offices,  classrooms, 
laboratories,  aUdi  ton  urns,,  gymnasiums,-  restrooms,  and  shower  rooms.  Their 
duties  may  include  policing  grounds,  doing  some  grounds  work,  making  minor 
repairs,  and  controlling  'pests.    The  custodial  department  ma^y  also  be  responsible 
for  checking  and  maintaining  heating  and  cooling  equipment,  hot  water  Keaters 
and  other  equipment  necessary  fo>  operation  of  the  school.    Other  tasks  might 
include  erasing  and  cleaning  chalkboards,  cleaning  snow  and  ice  from  walks, 
and  cleaning  up  softer  accidents  in  the  cafeteria.    In  somfe  schools,  laundering 
athletic  uniforms  >§i[id  towels  may  be  part  of  the  custodian's  duties.  ° 

In  Churches  • 


r 


»1  .  .  s 

Tasks  involved  in  cleaning  churches  are  simil^ir  to  those  in  cleaning  schools.. 
The  housekeeping  management  assistant  employed  by  a  church  will  need  some 
kno\f/ledge  of  the  religion  so  that  religious  objects  can  be  cleaned  and  replace 
correctly.  --^ 


In  Businesses  and  Factories 


Whether  the  .'housekeeping  management  assistant  i§  employed  by  an  indiviclual  firm^ 
or  by  a  commercial  cleaning  service,  his  prittiary  duties  - 


light  fixtures,  walls,  ceilings,  doors,  and  (Woodwork, 
minor  repair  and  maintenance  duties  may  be  ipcluded. 

In  Priyatfe.  He 


-       3  -W...V.V.,  M.^  f..  .M.u,j  vjuvica  are  floor  care,  rest- 
room  maintenance,  and  dusting. .  Occasional  \dijities  may  iiclude  cleaning  windows. 


In  individual  firms. 


Housekeppihtf  management  assistants  may  also  find  employlent  in  the  private  hom. 
Such  a  positiion  would  probatfly  include»a  widei**  variety  (if  tasks  than  other  " 
places  of  employment.    These  tasks  ma^y  include  thorough  cleaning  of  the 
entire  house,  loading  and  operating  the  dishwasher^  cleaning  range  tops  and 
ovens,  defrosting  and  cleaning  refrigerators  and  freezers,  cleaning  closets 
and  storage  areas,  shampooing  carpets,  waxing  and  polishing  floors,  and 
operating  laundry  equipment. 

Often  full-time  housekeepers  have  the  responsibility  of  planning  menus, 
purchasing  food,  and  preparing  and  serving  mearls.    Also,  they  may  be  called 
upon  to  care  for  children  and  pets  in  the  home. 

The  three  major  catagories  into  which  all  housekeeping  duties  fall,  regardless 
of  place  of  employment  a re\(l)  cleaning  assigned, areas  so  that  they  meet  the 
standards  set  by  the  efflplflyler,  (2)  using  equipment  and  supplies  properly,  and''(3) 
working  in  a  way  that  mil  promote  safety  for  both  the  emp'^loyees  and  the 
guests,  patients,  or^^r^i dents .  ? 

,    -  V7 


Records  and  Reports  * 

As  housekeeping  management  assT^tahfeypu  may  be  required  to'k'^eep.a  record  or  V 
report  of  tasks  performed.^  The  place  where  you  work  ms^y  have  a  schedTdle  or^... 
which  daily  or  weekly  tasks  are  to  be  checked  off  when  completed.    These  • 
record^  are  very  important  because  they,  are  proof,  for  example,  that  the 
hospital  floor  has  been  cleaned  with  a  disinfectant  (a  chemical  that  destroys 
rxharmful  germs)",  or  that  the  room  of  the  dismissed  person  has  been  cleaned  and 
is  ready  for. another  occupant.    When  these  items  are  entered  on  record  sheets, 
the  supervisor  knows  exactly  what  tasks  have  been  done.    Systematic  record- 
keeping^ saves  the  establishment  money.    The  record  may  be^sed  for  inventory 
purposes  and  for  reorder  of  supplies,   the  supervisor  may  ^e  able  to  check  on  the 
supplies  used  over  a  period  of  time  to  tell  if  enough  or  too  much. of  a  product  , 
is  being  used. 


The  following  are  examples  of  forms  you  may  be  expected  to  use: 

'  ' Housekeeping  Dept. 


Hospital  form  to. 
be  filled  out  by 
Housekeeping  Aide 


Notice  in  Reference 
to  Room  Occupancy 


Room  

readji  for  occupancy . 


has  been,  thoroughly  gleaned  and  is 


Time   

Date   

Housekeeper 


Fill  oi^/eport  in  triplicate,  original  to 
admitting  off i ce.    Duplicate  to  Nurse  Station. 
Retain  copy  for  fi  le.  \ 


CustQ^lial  Work  Schedule--Dai  ly 


TIME 

MON. 

TUES. 

WED. 

THURS. 

FRL 

INSTRUaiONS 

ERIC 


The  housekeeping  management  assistant  may  be  expected  to  make  periodic  inven- 
tories of  the  supplies  and  equipment  on*  hand.    A  running  or  continuous  inven- 
tory can' be  kept  of,  supplies  on  hand  by  using  a  card  index  or  looseleaf  note- 
book.   Make  a  card  or  separate  page  for  eo^ch- product  (floor  cleaner,  wax  re- 
mover, floor  w.ax,'etc.).    The  card  or  recorUsheet  should  indicate  the  name 
of  the  product,  the  supplier,  the"  minftnum  stock  (smallest  amount  otf  item  to 
be  kept  on  hand),  the  quantity  to  order  each  time,  and  the  average  amount-' 
use4  per  month.    The  stock  £ard  or  s:heet  should  provide  space  to  add  the  date 
on- which  a  new  order  was  placed*  and  the  date  on  which  the  order  was  received. 
-It  should  also  ijidicate  the  quantities  of  the  item  that  have  been  distributed 
to.  the  storeroom's  on  different  floors  or  in  different  areas  of  the  building. 


PRODUCT  ■ 

* 

SUPPLIER 

1  1 — 

MINIMUM 
STOCK 

'  (lUANTITY 
TO  ORDER 

AVERAGE 
USED-  MONTHLY 

Date 
Ordered 

Date 
Recei  ved 

1  

Date 
Issued 

Amount 
Ordered 

Amount 
Issued 

Amount 
on  Hand 

\ 

Cleaning  equipment  can  be  ifiventoried*in  the  same' manner.  Cards  or  separate 
pages  can  be  used  for  each  type  equipment,  or  the  equipmeW  can  be  listed  on 
a  single  sheet  as  follows'.  ■  I 


EQUIPMENT  INVENTORY 


Equipment 

Number 
on  Hand 

Make 

Size  ' 

Condi  tion 

Storage 

Use 
.Areas 

Uses 
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Employees  may  use  a  requisition  form  to  request  supplies  from  the  central  stor 
age  area.  These  supplies  may  then  be  transferred  to  a  storage  closet  on  anoth 
floor,  or  in  another  area  or  location. 


REQUISITION 


Department: 
Del i  ver  To; 


Fund: 


Date  ■ 
RecoiTfnended 
Sou  rce 


Date  Required 


QUANTITY 


DESCRIPTION 


UNIT  PRICE  I  ^AMOUNT 


Requested  by 
Authorized  by~ 


Pate 
Date 


The  ll^isekeeping  management  may  be  required  to  turn  in  a  maintenance  requisi 
tion  when  he  observes  a  njeed  for  repairs.    A  maintenance  requisition  is  an 
official  request  that  repairs  be  made. 


MAINTENANCE  REQUISITION 


Date   

Department 


■r 


Nature  of  Repair  RequestecJ: 


Requested  by 


,  Dept. 


Approval 


Housekeeper \ 

This  form  is  to  be  used  for  maintenance  or  repair  of  equipment, 
furnishings^  or  building.    Send  form  to  housekeeper.  


This  space  for  Maintenance  Department  only 


Work  completed: 


on 


19 


By 


Time  required: 


Supplies  used: 
— '  /  -   
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QUESTIONS^       —  : 

1.    The  tasks  and  responsibi li.ties  of  the  housekeeping  management  assistant 
faHl  i^nto  what  three  categories? 


2.    NameNjhree  ways,  in  addition  to  maintaining  sani tacy^onditions ,  in  which 
hbusekeeping-^anagement  assistants  contribute,  toythe  welfare  of  the  insti 
tutions  which  employ  them. 
*  a. 

c.  /  ^ 

3-.    Why  is  record-keeping  important  in  a  hoi/ekeeping  management  job? 


4.    Name  four  types  of  forms  a  housekeepiry^  management  assistant  may  be  asked 
to  use.  /       "  T  ' 


a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 


ASSIGNMENTS 


Obtain  or  make  a  list  of  the  tasks  assigned  to  you  atlyour  training 
station. 

List  the  recoVds  required  at  your  training  station.  Ask  your  training 
sponsor  the  piirpose  of  each  record.  | 

Develop  a  checklist  for  the  daily  and  weekly  tasks  that  you  perform 
at  your  traininig  station.    Discuss  with  your  teacher  the  kinds  of  in- 
formation you  n6ed  in  order  to  do  a  satisfactory  job. 


GROUP  WORK: 
I 


II 
III 


Compare  the  list  of  tasks  you  perform  ""at  your  training  station  with 
those  of'other  housekeeping  management  assistants. 

Compare  forms  used  in  yoiir  training  station  with  those  used  in  other 
training  stations. 

« 

Work  with  entire  class  to  develop  a  "To  Tell  The  Truth"  program  for 
presentation  to  students  interested  in  enrolling  in  the  H.E.C.E.  program 
Develop  questions  to  ask  the  contestants  which  would  aid  in  explaining 
the  tasks  and  responsibilities  of  persons  employed  in  each  of  the 
approved  occupations. 
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urliT  1-3 

WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT? 


SUBJECT:  Career  Oppor*tuni ties 

TASK:  1.    Familiarize  self  with  policies  and  rules  of  conduct  for 

employees  in  housekeeping  management. 

OBJECTIVES:    \    When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  describe  career  opportunities  and  possibilities  for  ^ 
advancement  in  the  area,  of  housekeeping  management 

b.  describe  possible  avenues  for  receiving  additional 
training  '  .  . 

describe  the  outlook  for  future  employment  possibilities 
in*  housekeeping  management'. 


Did  you  know  tha 
field  with  an  unl 
in  this  area  will 
opportunities  in 


as  a  housekeepini 
ited  future?  11 
)e  valuable  to 


\ 

or  custodial  assistant  you  are  entering  a 
le  training  you  will  receive, as  an  assistant 
u  as  a  stepping  stone  to  6hallenging  jof 


tha. field  of  exetfutive  housekeeping  or  custodial  managemerit. 


beV 


Young  people  are 
increases  in  salary 


jming  more  enthusiastic  about  entering  this  field  due  t 
.  ^  Jnd  decreases  in  the  amount  of  physical  work  required  o 

the  job.    They  consi\der  their  positions  as  assistants  a  step  in  training"  for 
permanent  careers  in\  the  well-paid  area  df  housekeeping  management.  Manager 
positions  are  high  Itvel  jobs  which  involve  directing  employees  and  producin 
high  quality  custodial  services. 

The  number  of  positions  in  housekeeping  management  is  presently  increasing 
demand  for  these  services  increases.    An  alert  housekeeping  management 
assistant  can  begin  preparing  now  for  a  management  position. 


EXECUTIVE  HOUSEKEEPERS 


areofWork 


Executive  housekeepers  are  responsible  for  keeping  facilities  such  as  hotels, 
mbtels,  hospitals,  clubs,  college -residence  halls,  and  welfare  institutions  cleain 
and  attractive.    They  account  for  furnishings  and  supplies;  anxJ  hire,  train, 
and  supervise  the  maids,  linen  and  laundry  workers,  housemen,  seamstresses,  and 

they  keep  employee  records  and  perform  other  duties  ' 
and  type  of  facility.    Those  employed  in  middle-sized 
only  supervise  the  cleaning  staffs  but  also  may  do  some 
of  the  work.    In  large  or  luxury-type  facilities,  the  duties  of  executive  or 
head  housekeepers, are  primarily  administrative.    Besides  supervising  a  staff 
which  may  number  in  the  hundreds,  they^jij:epa<g__th!^  budgej;.  for  the  housekeeping 
department;  they  make  regu-laf?"  reports  to  the  manager  dn'^he  condition  of  rooms. 


repairmen.  In  addition, 
which  vary  with  the  size 
and  small  facilities  not 
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on  needed  repairs,  and  on  suggested  improvements;  they  purchase  or  assist 
in  purchasing  supplies;  and  they  are  responsible  for  interior  decor  at  ingv 
Some  executive  housekeepers  may  have  special  assignments  such  as  ^reorganizing 
housekeeping  procedures  in  an  established*  faci  1  ity  or  setting  up  the  house- 
keepiRg-Klepartment  in  a  new  facility. 

In  many  situations,  exectJtive  housekeepers  are  assisted  by  floor  housekeepers 
who  supervise  the  work  on  one  or  more  floors.    Some  establishments  also  may 
employ  assistant  executive  housekeepers. 

Training,  Qualifications,  and  Advancement  '  . 

Although  no  sp2cific  educational  requirements  exist  for  housel^epers ,  most 
employers  prefer  applicants  who  have  at  least  high  ^school  dipiomas.  Exp^r-fence 
is  also  an^asset  in  obtaining  a  hotel  .housekeeping  job. 

Specialized  training  in  executive  housekeeping  is  available  at  several  colleges 
Some  universities  offer  short  summer  courses  or  conduct  evening  classes  in  ' 
cooperation  with  the  National  Executive  Housekeepers  Association.    In  addition, 
the  Educational  Institute  of  the  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Associatioti  also  . 
offers  housekeeping  oriented  courses  for  class  or  individual  home  study.  The 
most  helpful  courses  are  those  emphasizing  housekeeping  prbceduree ,  piprlsonnel 
management,  blidget  preparation,  intepor  decpra^'ng,  and  purchase,  use,\and 
care  of  different  types  of  equipment  and  fabrics.  \  \ 

In  established  facilities,  most  openings  for  Wsi stant  hbusekeepers  areVilled 
from  within  by  promotion  of  maids.    Similarly,  vacancies  \for  executive  hoqse- 
keepers  are  often  filled  by  promotion  of  assistant  housekeepers.  However, 
since  only  one  top  job  as  executive  housekeepier  exists  inleach  facility,  many 
years  may  pass  before  an  opening  of  this  kind  occurs  in  a  ©articular  facility. 
These  positions  are  also  available  in  newly  opened  facilities.  -  \ 

BUILDING  CUSTODIANS  \ 

Nature  of  Work 

Building  custodians,  often  called  janitors  or  cleaners,  are  responsible  for  the 
iipkeep  and  maintenance  of  hotels^  hospitals,  office  buildings,  apartment  houses 
and  other  buildings.    Their  jobs  include  responsibility  for  the  proper  function 
Ing  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment,  for  keeping  the  building  clean  and 
orderly,  and  for  many  other  tasks  that  maintain  a  building  in  good  condition. 

Some  custodians  have  supervisory  positions.    Supervisors  are  responsible  for 
seeing  that  an  entire  building  or  section  of  a  building  is  properly  cleaned 
and  maintained.    They  see  that  certain  jobs,  such  as  floor  waxing  or  furniture 
polishing,  are  heing  performed  correct lv>ttm)ughout  the  building. 

^ About  1.1  million  building  custodfans  w^e^empl oyed      1 9 70 Approximately  ^75 
"^per  cBnt  were  male.-    They  were  employed  in  tities  and  towns  throughout  the 

nation,  and  the  distribution  of  jobs  was  parallel  to  the  population  patterns  of 

the  United  States. 
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Many,  bui  Iding  custodians  are  employed  by  hospitals  and  hotels  .    Large  numbers 
are  employisd  in  manufacturing  plaints  and  retail  stores;  many  x)thers  wOrk  in 
apartment  houses. and  office  buildings.   Some  are  employed  by  contract  firms 
that  provide  bui  Iding  maintenance  on  a  fee  basis.  _ 

Training.  Qualifications <  and  Advancement 

Most  building  custodians^^leam  their  skills  while,  working  on  °the  job.  Usually, 
an  inexperienced  worker  tjegins  ty  doing  simple  cleaning  and  maintenance  tasks. 
As  the  worker  gamins  experience  with  the  various  cleaners  and- machines ,  he  is 
given  more  compj ex  duties.  .  " 

There  are  no  formal  educational  requirements  for  most  positions  in  custodial 
work.    However,  entry  workers  should  be  able  to  do  simple  arithmetic  and 
follbw  instructions.    Al^o,  high  school  shop  courses  may  help  the  building-  ) 
service  worker  perJForm  the  many  hanclyman  tasks  that  are  required,  such-as  minor 
plumbing  repair  orf  carpentry, 

Advancement  oppo/tunities  for  custodial  workers  often  are  limited  because  the 
custodian  freowently  is  the  only  maintenance  employee  in  a  building.  However," 
vihene  a  lapge' maintenance  staff  is  employed,  custodians  can  advance  toisuper- 
v^so|r}(^£^tions .    For  advancement  to  supervisory  positions,  a  high  school 
dipUma  is  helpful.    Some  custodians  go  into  business  for  themselves  altter  be- 
cdmirta  thoroughly  f ami  liar  wi,th  their  jobs;  they  then  mainlJain  buildingk  for 
clients  on  a- fee  basis 


The\  ea) 
they  a I 
health 


ings  of  building  custodial  Jjprkers  vary  with  the  industry  in  whi\:h 
employed.    Most  building  seijv.ice  workers  receive  paid  vacationsland 
\insurance.    Some  employers  give  paid  holidays.  \ 


Nature  of  Work 


PRIVATE  HOUSEHOLD  WORKERS 


/ 


\ 


Although  private  household  work  involves  many  different  tasks,  most  persons 
employed  in  this  field  are  maids  of  various  kinds.    The  general  maid  performs 
•a  variety  of  duties  such  as  cleaning  household  furnishings,  floors,  and  bath- 
rooms; changing  beds;  attending  children  at  play^  washing  dishes;  buying, 
cooking,  and  serving  food;  and  washing- and  ironing  clothes.  .The  mother's 
helper  performs  similar  duties  under  her  employer's  supervision,  while  learning 
on  the  job.    Other  kinds  of  maids,  such  as  the  personal  maid,  the  nursemaid, 
infant's  nurse,  or  babysitter^  perform  more  specialized  duties. 

Housekeepers  usually  have  more  responsibility  and  less  supervision  than  maids.- 
The  head  housekeeper  manages  a  household  where  there  is  a  large  staff  of  qther.#' 
household  employees.    She, directs  their  activities,-  orders  food  and  cleaning 
suppi4es,  keeps  records  of  expenses,  and  may  hire  and  fire  employees.  Thd 
working  housekeeper  often  is  the  onTyrempl oyee  in  homes  where  the  housewife 
is  absent  or  is  unable  to  do  her  own  housework*    Her  household  duties  ijiclude 
those  of  the  general  maid  and  the  usual  responsibilities  of  a  housekeeper. 
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As  their  titles  suggest,  the  cpok  and  the  laundress  usually  handle  only  one 
aspect  of  household  work.    The 'laundress  washes  and  irons  household  laundry, 
bulT  seldom  "does  other  housework.    The  cook  prepares  meals,  planning  her  own 
*  menus  or  following  instrux:tion'S-. -^^  She  prepares  vegetables  and  meats  for  cooking, 
or  supervises  a  cook's  helper  who  performs  tKese  tasks  and  other  work  requiring 
little  skill. \  The  cook  also  may  ^erve  meals  at^d  perform  speciJU  coipking  duties. 
These  positions  are  dvai  labje  only  in  homes  with  large  housfeholV*1^affs . 

A     Over  1.5  million  people  were  employed  as  private'^^Jiouseho Id- workers  in  1970. 
TJpese  Workers  are  employed  in  residences  throughout  the  country,  but  are 
concentrated  in  heavily  populated  urban  areas. 

Training,  Qualifications,  and  Advancement 

For  most  household  workers,  there  are  no  formal  educational  requirements.  The 
ability  to  cook,  sew,  wash,  iron,  clean  house,  and  care  for  children  may  be 
acquired  by  persons  while  helping  with  the  housework  Jn  their  own  homes.'  This' 
ability  also  may  be  acquired  by  working  for  about  one  year  as  an  assistant  to  an  ^ 
experienced  household  worker  or  housewife.    Most  enployers  prefer  workers  who  ^ 
can  operate  household  equipment  such\ as  vacuum  cleaners,  floor  waxers,  dish- 
washers, and  electric  mixers.    Home  ^conomi  cs*  courses  offered  in  high  schools^  s 
vocational  schools,  and  junior  col  leges --r  as  well  a?  training  courses  sponsored 
by  federal  agencies—state  employment  service  offices,  and  local  welfare   *  ' 
departments'  help  to  develop  domestic  service  skills  beyond  the  level  ordinarily 
reached  in  the  home. 

With  knowledge  acquired  as  a. mother's  helper,  a  wdhian  can^^ke  a  job  ^s  a 
general  household  worker  or  nursemaid.    With  this  .expgjrience  or  with  the  ski>l 
acquired  in  a  special  training  program,  she  can  progress  to  a  position  as  a 
personal  ma'ld,  infant's  nurse,  cook,  or  housekeeper. 

Advancement  other  thap  a  wage  increase  is  generally  not  available  In  households 
with  only  on6  or  two  workers.    To  get  -a  better  job,  a  domestic  worker  usually 
must  change  to  a  home  where  a  job  requiring  greater  skill  is  available. 

TRAINING  AVAILABLE  ■ 

"A 

Excellent  short  courses  and  home  study  courses  are  offered  in  almost  all  sections 
of  the  United  States.    Some  of  the^e  are  free;  they  range  in  length  from  1  week 
to  6  months.    A  2-year  course  leadihg  to  an  associate  degree  is  now  offered  in 
some  junior  and  connunity  colleges.    Several  universities  offer  a  degree  in  ^ 
institutional  management  followed  by  a  year  of  internship  (supervised  work 
experience).    More  of  these  programs  are  expected  to  be  inclilded  in  col,leqe 
curri  cula  (cotirse^  differed)  in  the  near  future.    Whatever  the  degree,  additional  ' 
education  will  eventually  iBad  to  more  responsible,  higher  .salaried  positions.* 

"One  should  beware  of  high -pressure  salesmen  offering  expensive  short  courses. 
Information  on  accredi ted  (approved)  courses  may  be  secured  by  contacting  your  local 
school  or  university  or  by  writi^ng  to  the  State-  Director  of  Vocational  Education, 
Department  of  Education,  in  your  state,  gaipitol .    Further  information  mao^  be 
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obtained  by  writing  to  The  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association,  888  7th  Ave., 
New  York,  New  York    10019;  The  National  Executive  Housekeepers  Association,  201 
Business  and  Professional  Building,  Gallipolis,  Ohio   45631;  br  the  American 
Hospital  Association,  840  N.  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611.. 

The  progress' you  make  in  the  housekeeping  field  depends  upon  you.    With  enmigh 
desire  and  ambition,  you  can  advance  from  your  present  training  position  as  a 
housekeeping  assistant  all  tine  way 'to  the  top—as  an  executive  housekeeper  or. 
custodial  manager.    You  are  entering  ^  field  with  an  unlimited  future! 

QUESTIONS: 

1.    In  what  three  major  areas  can  a  housekeilping  manitgement  assistant  find 
opportunities  for  a  career?   Briefly  summarize  the  responsibilities  of 


workers 
a. 


in  each  area. 


4» 


.4 


3. 


IWhen  reviewing  applicants j for  employment  in  the  housekeeping  field,  what 
i  two  assets  do  employers  look  for? 

Where  couHd  you  receive  laklditional  training  whi ch  would  improve  your 
opportunities  for  advanceinent  i^f^the  field  of  housekeeping  management? 


ASSIGNMENTS: 


IL 


Ask  your  training  sponsor  tq 
needed  for  advancement  to  a 
a  brief  description  of  ways 


describe  the  training,  and  qualifications, 
management  position  in  your  field.  Write 
to  advance  in  your  field. 


WrttB  letters  requesting  additional  information  on  career  opportunities  in  « 
lipusekeeping  from  the  following  organizations:    American  Hotel  and  Motel 
Association,  the  Nationat  Executive  Housekeepers  Association,  and  the  ^ 
American  Hospital  Association.    Show  your  letters  to  your  teacjier-coordinatoV 
before  mailing  them. 
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fiROUP  WORK:  '  ,  ' 

.        .  '  ■       ■     ■       ,.\  . 

I.    Working  with  other  housekeeping  management  assistants,  make  a  group 

presentation  describing  to  the  entire  class^xareer  opportunities  in  the 

housekeeping  field.    Use  visual  aids  to  make  your  presentation :interes tin 

i       II.   Make  posters  describing  careers  which  H.E.C.E'.  students  can  begin  working 

toward  while  they  are  in  high  school.    Place  posters  in  prominent  places 

in  school  to  encourage  students  to  enroll  1n  the  program  during  spring 
recruitment.  .  \\ 


y      \UI^IT  1-4 


.WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENJ  ASSISTANT? 


SIBJECT:  Work  Policies,  Entities,  and  Legal.  Responsibilities 

TASJC:   ^  Familiarize  self  with  policies  and  rules  of  conduct  for 

1  employees  in  housekeeping  management..     sii^*  ^ 

^        OBJECtlVES:        When  you  finishHhis  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

^      a.    explain  policies  regarding  dress,  absences,  vacations, 
and  employee  benefits  of  a  particular  job  ^ 
b.    describe  ethics  related. to  sjJecifTc  housekeeping 
'   \  .  ,  "management  jobs        .   '  • 

.    c.    cite  laws  v*^ich  apply  to  housekeeping  management  . 
r  give  examples^  af  situations  In  which  legal  liability  applies 

\  V  to  housekeeping  management- 

^        '  e.   describe  the  legal  responsibilities  of  the  hou'^ekeeping 
^         management  assistant. 

\     Each  business  has  its  *X)wtf  rules  and  policies- regarding  employee  conduct, 
^      absences,  and  vacations.   When  you  begin  a  job,  be  sure  you  have  a  clear  \ 
understanding  aboi/t  wages,  hours,  time  off,  sick  leave,  use  of  locker  rooms, 
and  care  of  uniforms.    You  will  al&o  feel  more  comfortable  if  you  kribw 
general  rules  conier'ning  lost  and  found  articles;  behavior  expected  when  you"-  , 
are  cleaning  roomh  rules  on  removal  of  articles,  paper*s,  and  magazines  from 
rooms;  and  use  ana  misuse  of  l^eys. 

Uniforms  of  some  [type,  such  as  shi,rt,  blouse,  pan ts^  or 'skirt  of  a  certain  color, 
are  usually  required  In  the  housekeeping  field.    These  help  to  Identify  house- 
keepliir management  personnel  ^  as  w^ll  as  to  encourage  a  clean,  neat  appearance. 
SomeyBusinesses  dr  institutions  provl die  uniforms  at  no  cost,  or  provide  dis- 
counts on  the  purchase  price.    In  other  cases,  the  employee  must  buy  his  own 
uniform.    In  thii  case  the  employee  should  keep  a  record  of  the  cost  since 
.v^teTmay  count  it  feis  a  deduction  when  figuring  his  federal  Income  tax. 


Sick  leave/and  vacation  policies  in  housekeeping  management  jobs  are  similar 
to  those  for  other  types  of  service  jobs.    In  some  jobs,  as  those  with  schools 
and  some  manufacturing  firms,  the  custodial  employees  must  take  their  vacations 
at  particular  times  of  the  year.    Soiiie  plants,  for  example,  close  for  complete 
maintenance  and  repairs  at  certatn  times  during  the  year.  '  ' 

Working  hours  in  custodial  housekeeping  may  consist  of  regular  8-5  hours,  or 
of  shifts,  such  as  from  4  p.m.  to  12  p.m.  or  from  11  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  depending 
on  the  type  and  size  of  the  business  or  institution.    Some  large  office  buildings 
may  require  two  crews  on  different  shifts  to  assure  that  each  office  or  room 
will  be  in  top  shape  for  the  next  working  day.    Because  of  the  evening  work 
hours  of  commercial  cleaning  services,  many  employees  work  for  such  firms, 
several  evenings  a  week  to  supplement  wages  earned  at  full  time  jobs. 
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School  Custodiar Assistants 


School  policies  vary,  but  there  are  some  general  regul  at  ions  which  apply  to 
most  school  custodial  positions.  h 

It  is  important  that  the  custodial,  assistant  dre^l^neatly  each  day  and  maintain 
good  personal  hygiene  (cleanTihess) .    The  assistant  will  be  dealing  with 
administrative  personnel,  teachers,  and  children  throughout  the  day.    He  must 
be  polite  and  courteous  at  all  times  and  mi^^ever  punish  or  become  overly;' 
friendly  with  students.    Custodial  employees^Ve  responsible  for  the  proper.' 
care  rf  all'  the  equipment  ahd  tools  which  they  use.    In  some  instances  they 
may  be  charged  for  equipment  that  is  damaged  or  stolen  due  to  neglect.  The 
use  of  liquor  while  on  the  jpb  is  considered  a  serious  offense,  as  is  smoking 
in  areas  where  it  is  forbidden,    Custodial  assistants  should  not  disturb 
papers  and  other  materials  that  are  left  on  students'  or  teachers'  desks. 

Individual /chool  system  wiVl  have  different  policies  concerning  use  and 
storage  of-^ys;  however,  as  a  general  rule,  the  custodian  should  not  admit 
an  unidentified  person  into  the  building  or  individual  rooms.    Master  keys  are 
issued  to  very  few  persons  who.  must  exercisfe  care  in  using  and  storing  them. 

Complaints  or  grievances  of  custodial  assistants  should  be  discussed  with  the 
supervising  custodian.    Tf  no  satisfactory  agreement  is  reached,  the  next  person 
in  line  of  authority  should  be 'consulted.    That  person  might  be  a  custodial  ] 
supervisor  in  some  instances,  and  the  school  principal  in  others. 


Commercial  Custodial  Assistants  -  ' 

Custodial  assistants  who  work  for  contract  cleaning  firms  are  usually  bonded 
because  they  ma^y  be  working  in.  bui  Tdings  or  rooms  containing  various  types  of 
valuables.    The  bond  is  a  type  of  insurance  agreement  in  which  the  insurance 
agency  guarantees  payment  to  an  employer  for  financial  losses  caused  by  the 
actions  of  an  employee.    For  this  reason,  commercial  cleaning  services  want  to 
employ  only  very  honest  and  reputable  persons. 

Dress  an^d  grooming  policies  may  vary,  depending  upon  the  shift  or  time  of  day 
the  custodial^  assistant  is  employed.    Those  working  the  night  shift  in  unoc- 
cupied buildi'ngsT  may  not  have  to  follow  a  strict  grboming  code  on  the  job. 
^-    .-^HQwever,  since  shifts  as  well  as. building  assignments  , may  change,  it  is  wise 
to  form  a  routine  of  good  grooming  habits. 

The  necessity  for  dealing  with  people  who  might  be  in  the  building  is  also 
affected  by  whether  an  employee  works  the  day  or  night  shift.    Because  few 
people  are  likely  to  be  in  the  building  at  night,  night  work  does  not  involve 
^as  much  consideration  of  human  relations  as  da^y  work  does.   Hence,  the  night 
custodian  can  accomplish  his  work  without  having  to  consider  the  flow  of  traffic 
through  the  buildinb,  or  stopping  in  the  middle  of  a  task  to  make  an  emergency 
repair  for  someone  on  another  floor.    It  may  be  difficult  at  times  to  resist 
making  angry  remarks  to  someone  who  has  just  tracked  through  a  messy  spill  on 

/        the  floor,  but  those  employed  in  custodial  servi ces  must  learn  to  control  their 

^        emotions.  ^ 

Do  not  discuss  complaints  with  occupants;  refer  them  to  the  office  of  the 
cleaning 'servicgi"'"'^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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Hotel -Motel  Housekeeping  Assistants 

Housekeeping  assistants  in,  the  hotel-motel  industry  are  responsible  for  caring 
for  expensive  rooms.   They  must  be  aware  of  the  costs  involved  in  furnishing 
guest  rooms  and  take  steps  to  prevent. the  rooms  and  their  furnishings  from 
becoming  run  down. 

Assistants  have  access  to  various,  supplies  used  in  cleaning  and  to  guests'  be- 
longings.   These  items  must  never  be  taken  home  for  personal  use.    Taking  such 
items  is  stealing  and  those  guilty  of  such  practices  are  subject  to  dismissal 
and  prosecution  (court  action). 

Guests  bring  additional  val uable  property  into  the  hotel  or  motel  with  them. 
It  is  a  widely  applied  policy  for  the  housekeeping  assistant  not  to  move  any 
items  belonging  to  a  guest,  in  some  instances  this  would  include  not  making 
the  bed  if  an  open  suitcase  were  left  on  the  bed.  '  . 

Assistants  should  not  admit  to  the  room  a  guest  who  does  not  have  a  key.  The' 
supervisor  or  executive  housekeeper  must  do  this,  since  the  assistant  would  not 
know  whether  or  not  the  room  actually  had  been  rented  to  the  individual. 

Items  are  often  left  in  rooms  of  the  guests  who  have'^  checked  out.  Housekeeping 
assi  s  tan  tt"  must  follow  the  policy  set  by  the  hotel -motel  for  handling  lost^nd 
found  items.    It  is  common  policy,  to  require  the  aide  to  tag  the  article  witff-- 
the  room  number  and  date  and  take  it  immecfiately  to  the  supervisor. 

When  housekeeping  as^sistants  arfe  unable  to  come  to  work,  they  are  usually  asked 
to  call  iri  it  least 'one  hour  before  work  time.  It  takes  time  to  contact  a  •  ' 
substitute  or  to  rearrange  schedules. 

As  with  hospital  worl^,  the  hotel-motel  assistant  must  keep  certain  matters 
confidential  and  notlrelay  to  anyone  information,^ such  as  the  names  of  guests 
or  group  or  individuals  they  are  with.    Room  telephones  are  for  paying  guests 
only,  and  the  housekeeping  assistant  should"  not  use  the  phone  while  cleaning 
the  room.    The  assistant  should  not  smoke  in  guests'  rooms. 

Hospital  Housekeeping  Afcles 

INFERENCE:         Hospital  Research  .and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 
Aide.  -  Washfngton  D.C.:    Robert  "j.  Brady  Company,  1967.    Ch.  1, 
pp.  4-8. 

Policy  requirements  for  housekeeping  aides  and  porters'in  hospitals  and  nursing 
homes  may  be  more  strict  than  for  aides  wojiycing  in  cottmercial  establishments. 
Most  hospitals  have  written  regulations,  (r^les)  concerning  the  aide's  conduct 
toward  the  patients,  which  state  exactly rwhat  aides  can  or  cannot  do  fo^'  s 
patient.    Dress  and  grooming  regulations  may  include  specific  rules  allowing 
only  a  certain  type  of^hoe  or  not  allx)wing  fingernail  polish,  perfume,  or 
jewelry  except  for  a  wedding  band  and  watch.  , 

When  housekeeping  aides  k^veiwmplaints,  they  should  discuss  the  problem  with 
the'  floor  superviso,r  beforexalking  with  someone  who  is-higher  in  authority. 
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Housekeeping  Aides  in  Residence  Halls  and  Nursing  Homes 

The  surroundings  in  residence  halls  and  nursing  homes  have  a  more  home-like 
quality  than  those  in  hospitals,  hotels  or  motels.    The  housekeeper  wil  1  have 
more  interaction  with  the  people  who  live  there.    The  aide  must  respect  the 
privacy  of  the  residents  and  not  discuss  or  repeat  things  which  are  heard 
or  seen. 

The  aide  must  not  loan  keys  or  use  them  to  open  rooms  for  anyone  unless  the 
supervisor  directs  the  aide  to  do  so.    Items  should  never  be  taken \from  the 
building.    A  resident  must  give  an  aide  a  signed  statement  if  he  give^him 
something  to  keep.    This  statemerft  is  usually  filed  in  the  office  by  the  super- 
^vising  housekeeper.  ^         '  ^ 

Housekeeping  Assistant  In  A'Private  Home  ^ 

The  housekeeping  assistant  in-^a  private  home  mustl)e  considerate  of  the 
family  for  whom  she  works  and  keep  all  matters  confidential  (private  or  secret) 
that  relate  to  the  family  and  th.eir  home.    In  respect  for  the  family's  privacy, 
the  assistant  should  not  read  the  employer's  mail,  open  drawers,  go  through 
t|)e  employer's  personal  belongings,  or  repeat  any  overheard  conversations. 

The  housekeeping  assistant  is.,given  responsibility  for  the  family's  most 
important  possession,  their  home.    She  should  remember  to  lock  the  doors 
securely  when  leaving  the  house  and  not  allow  unidentified  p6rsorts  into  the 
house  while  she  is  on  duty.    Likewise,  she  should  not  give  information  about 
her  employer's  whereabouts  to  a  caller,  if  the  employer  is  not  home. 

An  employee  in  the  household  should  leave  out  any  items  that  she  doesn't  know 
where  or  how  to  store.    This  will  prevent  the  employer  from  thinking  an  item 
that  was  stored  in  the  wrong  place  is  missing  from  the  home.  Housekeeping 
assistants  must  never  take  anything  from  the  home  without  permission  from  the 
employer.    Theft  is  punishable  by  law,  no  matter  what  the  value  of  the  article. 

QUESTIONS:  .  . 

1.  If  you  have  a  complaint  regarding  :^ur  job,  with  whom  should  you  first 
discuss  the  problem?  <^ 

2.  Ahalyze  the  following  situations  to  determine  if  these  employees  have  acted 
ethically  (in  accordance  with  accepted  principle^  of  right  and  wrong). 
What  would  you  do  if  you  knew  one  of  your  employees  had  behaved  like  these 
workers?    How  long  do  you  think  each  wi  1 1  'keep. his  job? 

a.    Tom  is  a  school  custodial  assistant.    He  works  in  the  juhiorlligh 
school  where  his  sister  attends  classes.    One  evening,  as  ha  was 
cleaning  a  classroom,  he  noticed  some  tests  on  the  teacher's  desk. 
He  realized  that  this  was  one  of  his  sister's  teachers  and  became 
.   so  curious  that  he  thumbed  through  the  papers.    He  found  his  sister's 
paper  and  noted  her  grade;  then  he  put  all  the  papers  back  as  he'd 
vfound  them  and  went  on  working. 
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b.  Patsy  is  a  housekeeping' assistant  at  a  motel.    One  day  as  she  was 
cleaning  a  recently  vacated  ,room  she  noticed  that  the  guests  had  left 

'  an  expensive  camera  and  $10.00'in  the  room.    She  tagged  the  camera 
with  the  room  number  and  date  and  turned  it  in  to  her  supervisor, 
but  she  put  the  $10.00  in  her  pocket  and  said  nothing  about  it. 

c.  Janice  accepted  a  gift  of  $100.00  from  an  elderly  patient  in  the 
hospital  where  she  works.    Janice  knew  it  was  against  the  hospitajl  . 
policy  for  employees'to  accept  gifts,  but  she  justified  keeping  the  money 
because  she  ^ad  dbne  several  small  favors  for  the  patient.  Besides, 

he  had  told  her  he  was  a  wealthy  man. 

d.  John  works  for  a  commercial  cleaning  service.    His"  job  includes 

cleaning  offices  in  a  large  building.  .John  frequently  takes  paper, 

pens,  and  pencils  from  desks  in  the  offices  he  cleans.  Usually 

there  are  plenty,  and  since  they  are  such  inexpensive  items,  John 

•  feels  that  no  one  would  really  care.  , 

■  ,  >^V   ^ 

ASSIGNMENTS:  - 

I.    List  the  policies  of  yaur  training  station  regarding  dress,  absences, 
,     vacations,  and  employee  beaeffts.    Keep  the  list  in  your  notebook 
for  future  reference. 

n W»^ite  a  code  of  ethics  which  would  apply  specifically  to  your  house- 
,  kefptrig  management  job.    Compare  this  codfe  with  those  produced  by 
others  in  the  class.    Discuss  the  reasons  for  the  similarities  and 
differences  in  the  codes. 

III.    Ask  your  training  sponsor  what  .le^al  responsibilities  are  involved  in 
performing  your  job.    Make  a  list  of  your  legal  responsibilities  on 
the  job.    Give  an  example  of  a  situation  in  which  legal  liability 
applies  to  the  housekeeping  management  assistant. 

GROUP  WORK:    '     '        ,  ; 

I.    Work^ith  other  housekeeping  management  assistants  to  rolejjlay  situations 
involving  ethics .  Examples: 

1.  The  manager  has  noticed  that  small  amounts  of  supplies  have  been 
disappearing  from  time  to  timp.  He  c^lls  y6u  into  his  office  to 
question  you. 

2.  You  have  just  overheard  a  private  conversation  between  your  employer 
•  and  another  employee.    You  are  now  having  lunch  with  a  co-worker. 

3.  You  have  been  assigned  to  clean  the  manager's  office.    You  notice  that 
^.            he  has  left  some  personnel  records  on  his  desk.    Among  them  are  your 

best  friend's  records. 

4.  Your  friend  has  invited  you  to  go  skiing  tomorrow.    You^explain  that 
all  of  your  vacation  days  have  been  usecj  up.    He  reminds  yog  that  you 
still  have  sick  leave. 

5.  You  have  just  finished  mopping.    A  customer  spills  his  coffee  on  ' 
the  floor.  '        '  ^ 
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UNIT  II-l 


USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
Cleaning  Equipment 

2.    Exercise  proper  selection,  use,  and  care  of  cleaning 
equipment  and  supplies. 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should- be  able  to 

a.  select  the  coirrect  equipment  for  carrying  out  specified 
tasks 

b.  recognize  procedures  for  correct  use  and  care  of  cleaning 
equipment.  \ 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 
Aide.    Washington,  O.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Company,  1967. 
CFTlS,  pp.  1-19. 

-Starr,  Mary  Catherine.   Management  for  Better  Living. 
Lexington,  Massachusetts:    D.C.  HeatT'and  Company,  1968. 
pp.  237-250. pr" 

.    SELECTION  OF  EQUIPMENT 

There  was  a  time  when  soap  |prf'a  wet  mop  were  used  for  any  cleaning  job  that 
could  not  be  done  with  a  stri^w  broom.    Today,  however,  the  standards  of  clean- 
liness expected  by  guests  or  patients,  demanded  by  the  management  or  adminis- 
tration, or  desired  by  homemakers  cannot  be  met  in  this  manner. 

The  modern  housekeeping  management  assistant  must  continually  evaluate  and 
search  for  the  appropriate  equipment  and  supplies  to  use  when  performing  a 
specified  task.    The  highly  advertised  products  of  today  create  a  need  for 
continuous  decisions  regarding  which  "new,  improved"  product  might  best  fit 
the  needs  of  a  particular  situation.    The  assistant  must  be  aware  of  the 
importance  of  carefully  reading  labels  to  discover  the  contents  of  products 
and  the  purposes  forwjilch  they  are  intended.  ' 

CARE  OF  EQUIPMENT 

Cleaning  equipment  and  supplies  shoifld  be  kept  clean  and  stored  in  a  conv^ient 
place.    Small  tools,  such  as  brushes,  dust  cloths,  sponges,  and  many  house- 
hold cleaners,  can  be  stored  in  a  basket,  in  a  container  with  a  handle,  or  on  a 
cart.    These  supplies  can  then  be  carried  from  room  to  room,  thus  preventing 
unnecessary  trips  back  to  the  cleaning  closet  or  storage,  area. 

The  -following  chart  should  aid  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  in  select- 
ing the  appropriate  equipment  for  various  tasks.  The  chart  also  provides  help- 
fU'l  information  on  proper  care  for  each  piece  of  equipment. 


SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 
/REFERENCES : 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  SELECTING  EQUIPMENT 


MANUALLY  OPERATED  EQUIPMENT 


II  lustration 


Type 
Carpet  Sweeper 


Brooms 
(made  from 
straw,  plastic, 
or  nylon) 


Brushes 


Dust  Pan 


Dust  Mqp 


Wet  Ntop 


Use 

Removing  surface 
di  rt  frorn  carpet 
,or  floor. 


Removing  trash, 
and  debris . 


Various  shapes jfor 
cleaning  corners 
or  baseboards , 
counters,  floors, 
radiators,  toij^ 
bowls ,  sinks , 
windows,  Venetian 
blinds,  etc. 


Pi  eking  up  di  rt 
and  trash. 


Sweeping  smooth, 
dry  floor. 
Usual ly  treated 
to  pi ck  up  dust. 


Transferring  liquid 
to  and  from  floors. 


4f 


Care 


t  Ir 
<4iri  p 


Empty  dust  Ans  after 
each  use.  -^pe  wi th. 
sponge  squeezed  out  in 
sudsy  water;  rinse  with 
damp  sponge;  dry.  Dust, 
remove  strings  and  debris 
from  brush  and  wheels. 
Wash  the  brush  in  hot 
sudsy  water;  rinse;  shake; 
hang  to  dry.    Oil  wheels 
weekly. 

Hang,  do  not  store  on 
fibers.    Wash.,  in  warm 
suds.    Rinse  and  hang  to 
dry.    Wipe  handle  with 
sudsy  sponge;  rinse,  with 
clean,  damp  sponge;  wipe 
dry.    Do  not  use  whi le 
wet. 

Rinse  in  clear,  cold  water. 
Shake  out  excess  water. 
If  dirty,  wash  in  luke- 
warm cleaning  solution, 
and  rinse.    Let  dry  with 
bristles  straight.  Do 
not  use  while  wet.  Comb 
bristles  occasionally. 
Hang  to  store. 

Do  not  allow  edges  to  be- 
come bent  or  ragged.  Wash 
daily  with  detergent;  solu- 
tion.   Wipe  dry.    Hang  to 
store. 

Shake  careful ly  into 
waste  receptacle,  or 
vacuum  cleaner.    To  store, 
hang  w1  th  head  down 
in  clean  dry  area.  Comb 
with  fiber  brush.  Launder 
before  excessively  dirty. 

Change  mop  water  fre- 
quently.   Rinsa  after 
use.    Soak  new  mop  head§ 
in  water  20  minutes. 
Cut  off  loose  and  un- 
even yarns . 


KerIc 
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Ill  usAratlon 


Squeegee 


Mop  Buckets 
and  Wringers 


Cleaning  Cloths 


Dust  Cloths  and 
'Polishing  Cloths 


onges 

1.  Natural 

{ longer  1  ast- 
ing,  more 
absorbent) 

2.  Synthetic 


Trash  Container 


Carts 


Ladder 


^Jse 

Removing  water 
from  floors  or 
windows. 

Holding  and  trans- 
porting mop  water. 
Removing  water 
from  mop  head. 


Holding  detergent 
solutions  and  rinse 
water. 


Cleaning  surfaces. 


Dusting  and  pol ish- 
ing. 


Cleaning  smal 1 
areas. 


Holding  trash. 


Transporting  sup- 
pi  ies,  equipment, 
and  trash. 


Reaching  hi  gh 
places. 


Care 

Rinse  blade  in  Clearwater 
after  use.    Wipe  dry.  Store 
with  blade  up. 

Empty,  rinse,  and  wipe  dry 
after  use.    Do  not  leave 
liquids  in  bucket  over- 
night.   Oil  moving  parts- 
regularly.    Keep  wringer  in 
"release"  position. 

Clean  regularly  wi  th 
^steel  wool.    Check  for 
dents,  punctures,  rust, 
wear.    Do  not  leave 
cleaning  solution  in 
pai  1 . 

Rinse  untreated  cloths 
frequently  during  use. 
Wring  out.    Launder  when 
dirty.    Store  treated 
cloths  in  tightly  closed 
container. 

Shake  before  washing. 
Wash  in  washing  machine 
using  hot  suds  and  rinse, 
or  wash  by  hand,  soaking 
10  to  15  minutes  in  hot 
sudsy  water  and  rinsing 
2  or  3  times  in  clean 
water.    Hang  to  dry. 
Re-treat  treated  cloths. 

Rinse  in  clean  water. 
Squeeze  mild  detergent 
solution  through  sponge. 
Rinse  until  water  is  clear. 
Squeeze  out  water.  Dry 
in  suspended  wire  basket. 
Store  in  clean,  dry  place. 

Wash  or  steam-clean  as 
needed.    Dry  and  wax. 
Use  plastic  liner  or 
polyethylene  Viners  to 
make  maintenance  easier. 

Launder  canvas  "bags  when 
soi led;  wipe  cart  clean 
with  disinfectant  deter- 
gent solution. 

Wipp  Mean,  rinse,  dry, 

•  >pect  after  use. 
Jr*  ii  wood  ladders  with 
1 inseed  oi 1  to  prevent 
drying. 
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Service  SinI: 


Because  the  service  sink  is  exposed  to  heavily  soiled  water  and  dirty  equipment 
routine  cleaning  of  the  sink  is  essential.    Fallowing  a  semi -weekly  cleaning 
routine  will  prevent  excessive  soil  from  accumulating. 

to  clean  the  service  sink,  wet  a  brush  <!ff^  sponge  under  the  faucet.    Sprinkle  or 
pour  a  small  amount  of  cleaning  agent' on  the  brush  or  sponge.    Avoid  use  of 
abrasive  cleaners  on  stainless  steel,  enamel,  and  porcelain.    Scrub  the  inside 
of  the  sink,  using  a  circular  motion.^  Rinse  the  brush  or  sponge  and  the  sink, 
using  a  circular  motion.    Wipe  outer  surfaces  of  the  sink,  using  a  damp  cloth 
or  sponge.    Polish  outer  surfaces,  pipes,  and  faucets,  using  a  dry  cloth. 


POWER  OPERATED  EQUIPMENT 


I  1  lustration 


Type 
Vacuum  Cleaners 
Dry  tank  type 

2.    Wet-dry  vacuum 


t).    Pack  type 
(worn  on 
1  i  ke  Ima^safk , 
or  %Mmq  3ver 
fer  wi  th 
st-fap) 

Scoop  type 
(bui 1 t-on 
squee<i(M' 


5.  Upright 


6.    Light  upright 
(also  tal led 
electric 
broom) 


7.    Hand  vacu<3 


Use 


Dry  cleaning 
only.  Cleaning 
carpet  or  floor. 


Wet  or  dry  clean- 
i  ng. 


fry  cleaning  ^ 
only.  Cleaning 
in  confined  spaces 
or  in  ar6as  requi  r- 
ing  nloving  from 
place  to  place^-^ 

Wet-dry  c^ani  ng. 
Rapid'  cTeanIng  of 
long  wide  alslgs  . 
and  operf  spaces  / 
Limited  maneuver- 
,abiJ1ty. 


Carpet  and  r 


Care 


Clean  after  each 
Keep  brushes  i^+^atfT  Re- 
place baqj^^I^Jy  from 
patiepjfe<pflT^  areas. 

^n  after  each  use , 
"1 ush  hose  wi  th  clean 
;water.    Check  cut-off 
mechanism  frequently.  - 
If  space  permits  ♦  stj^p^^ 
motor  unit  separate^  from 
container  uni 


Clean 
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s  tai  rSt 


clean  afj^^ach 
Flus'h  irfjse  wlthxiean 
wa|ef\    Wipe^y.    Che(  ^ 
tit-off  meiffanisti)  fre-^ 
Store  in  open 


hange  disposable  duSt 
bags  and  filters  often. 

Change  disposable  bags 
and*  filters  often  for 
maximum  cleaning  results. 
Easy  to  store. 


Do  not  use  for  heavy 
cleaning,  since  smal 1 
motor,  and  bag  are  not- 
sui  tfd  far  thv§ . 


8.    Bui It-tn  vacuum 
system  (central 
^  vacuum  machine 
wtth  pipes  run- 
ning to  vacuum 
stations) 

Vacuum  Cleaner 
Attachfnents 

1 '    Floor  Tools 


Cleaning  multi- 
story bui  Idings. 
Industrial  uses. 


up 


Wet  Pick-up 
Squeegee 


b.  Dr   

(bristle 
inserts) 

c.  Dry  Pick- 
(Fiber  in 
serts) 

2.    Carpet  Tools 
^)  Lint  pick- 
up 

t>)  Wet  or  dry 
pi  ck-up 

c)  Floor  and 
rug  nozzle 


3.  Wands 


a)  2-bend  floor 
wand 

b)  Overhead 
,  wand 

(straigh t 
or  curved) 


4.  Hoses 


5.    Fi Iter  bags 


6.  Adaptors 


Picking  up-  water 
and  solutions  on 
hard  surface 
floc^rs. 

Dr^-pi ck-up  on 

:d  surface 
fl6ors 

Rough  surface 
ck-up. 


Removing  1  int 
from  carpet. 
Removing  soi 1  and 
solutions  from 
carpet  [ 
Cleaning  fl'oors 
and  rugs.  May 
have  a  switch  so 
i  t  can  be  used  on 
bare  floors  and 
rugs . 


Used  wi  th  fl  oor  c 
tachments  for  ease 
of  operation. 
For  cleanina^ijth 
vacuum  other  than 
on  floor. 


Connecting  vacuum 
to  wand  or  attach- 
ment 


Protecting  vacuum 
cleaner  motor.  . 
May  or  may  not 
collect  soil  picked 
up  by  vacuum. clean- 
er. . 

Fitting  hose  to 
tank^  hose,  or 
.tool.' 


Empty  dis^po^able.  bag 
twice  a  year.    Take  care 
not  to  drag  or  bend  long 
hoses. 


''I . 


Remove  strings,  hai  r, 
and  soil  daily. 


Do  not  al  low^^hose  to  be 
stepped  on,  bent  sharply, 
or  rubbed  continuously 
in  one  spot.  ^ 

Empty  and  shake  permanent 
filter  bags.    Throw  away 
disposable  bags  when  .full. 


j 
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Illustration 


7.  Dusting  or 
Upholstery 
Tools 

a)  Wide-mouth 
al 1-purpose 
tool 

b)  Upholstery 
tool  (may 
or  may  not 
have  brushes 
or  bristles) 

c)  Round  dust- 
ing tool 


d)  Crevice  Tool 


Overhiead  Pipe 
Tools 


Use 


Floor  acid  overhead 
cleaning/ 

Cleaning  upholstered 
or  carpeted  surfaces 


Lightweight  over- 
head dusting  of 
wal Is ,  removing 
-cobwebs.  Dusting 
hard-to-reach- 
places  such  as 
Venetian  blinds. 
Cleaning  corners, 
baseboards,  cracks, 
and  crevices. 


Cleaning  overhead 
pipes.    (Has  brush 
on  insi  de  curve) 


Care 


Remove  from  wand,  and 
clean  when  bristles  are 
clogged  or  di  rty . 


Avoid  picking  up  tacks, 
rock^,  or  i  tems  that 
could  damage  fan  and 
puncture  the  fi Iter  bag. 


p. 


Speciality  ^ 
Tools 

a)  Chalk  Eraser 
Tool 

b)  Scraper  Tool 


Floor  Cleaning 
Machi  nes 


Accessories  for 
Floor  Cleaning 
Machines 
1.  Brushes 


Pads 
(Nylon , 
polyester) 
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Cleaning  chalk  out  of 
felt  blackboard, , 
erasers 

Removing  soot  and 
scale  from  faces  of 
furnates  and  boi lers 

"Floor  scrubbing, 
buffing ,  rug  sham- 
pooing, sanding. 


Various  sti  f  fnesses 
used  for  di  fferent 
tasks. 


Various  grades  for 
scrubbing  or  polish- 
ing. 
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Clean  -after  each  use. 
Flush  tank  and  fefedjines 
with  warm:water.  Dry 
with^a  cloth  if  possible. 
Rest  machine  on  wheels,, 
not  on  brush.'  Remove 
brush  to  store.  In^ 
hospi  tal ,  wash  weekly 
with  disinfectant  solu- 
tion. 


Rinse  in  clear,  cold 

water,  or  wash  in  a 

cleaning  solution  and 
•  rinse.  Shake'out  #5C- 
.  ces5  water.  .  _Let__dry_  _ 

wi  th  bristles  straight. 

Comb  bristles  occasionally. 

Flush  with  tap  water. 
Use  brush  to  remove/ 
stfJbborn  sol  1 .  Dry. 


Illu^tratio^n 


Wall  washing 
Machine 


Washing  Machine 


Use 

Clean-ing  wal  Is  and 
windows  (primarily 
in  hospi  tals  and 
nursing  homes). 


Disposing 
waste. 


of 


fodd 


lUtomati  c  cycle- 
r^ul  ated  machine 
used  for  steri 1 iz1ng, 
heating  plates»  and 
routine  dishwashing. 

Select  cycle,  water 
temperature,  load 
capacity  in  accord- 
ance wi  th  load. 

Set  time  and  tempera- 
'  tare  TTT  accordance 
wi  th  fabri  cjand 
purpose  intended. 


Care  \ 

Shi  ft  pads  frequently. 
Empty  and  c16an  solution 
tank  and  linels  after  each 
use.    Store  in  open  posi- 
tion to  let  air  circulate. 

Turn  on  cold  Water  "before 
starting  unit;  do  not  T> 
push  food  down  with  hand 
while  motor  is  in  opera- 
tion.^ 

Load  ac<fotdirjg  to  manu- 
facturer'^sTfi  recti  ons 
for  maximum  efficiency 
and  prevention  of  break- 
age. 


v 


Clean  porcelain  interior^ 
and  exterior  with  non- 
abrasive  cleaner. 


Remove  .lint  from  filter 
between  each  load. 


GeneraT  Use  and  Care  of  Power  Equipment 

1.  The  equipment  should  be  plugged  into  an  adequately  wired  and  grounded 
outlet.    Do  not  use  an  adaptor  plug. 

2.  If  an  extension  cord  is  needed,  use  one  the  same  size  as  the  cord 
attached  to  the  mfcMne.    A  larger-sized  cord  may  be  used  to  insure 
sufficient  power  for  operating  the  equipment. 

X    Keep  the  equipment  clean.    Do  not  splash  water. or  cleaning  materials  on 
the  hiachine.    If  this  happens  accidentally,  the  operator  should  wear 
rubber  boots  to  unplug  the  machine,  then  dry  1t  off. 
4.    A  machine  that  is  used  in  a  hospital  should  be  disinfected  once  a  week 
by  washing  1t  in  a  disinfectant  solution  to  prevent  spreading  germs. 
^  5.    The  cord  should  trail  behind  the  person  operating  the  machine.  It 
should  be  kept  dry  during  operation  of  the  machine.    Do  not  let  the 
cord  become  entangled  In  the  machine.    The  result  :.mao<  be  damage  to 
the  cord,  th^  machine,  and  the  operattor.  ^  * 

V6.    The  machine^  when  not  In  use, /should  be  stored  on  its  wheels;  co^d  in 

place,  brushes  removed.  In  a  dry  well-lighted  place.  Brushes  are  washed 
and  hung  tc|  dry. 

7.  The  machine  should  be  oiled  periodically. 

8.  Care  In  jopejation  of  machines  should  be  exercised  to  prevent  injury 
to  the  Operator. 
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QUESTIONS: 

1.  List  the  seven  guidelines  to  'remeniber  in  care  and  upkeep  of  al T-^uipment. 
a. 

b.  '.' 

c.  .  ■  ..  ■  •  ■  ,. 

d.  ;  ■  ■      ■  • 

•e.  •  ■'^        V  , 

g-  ■  ^ 

2.  Betty  has  used  a  bri^iih  to  aid  her  in  cleaning  corners  and  baseboards.* 

"   a.    What, ajre  the  ?oi3|r  steps  she  should  follow  when  she^  cleans  the  br'ush? 

b.   What  are  six  things  she  should  remember  as  she  stores  the  brush? 


3w-  Identify  the  kinds  of  vacuum  cleaners  which  would  be  best  for  use  in 
J  vacuuming  the  following  areas: 

'     -  ;      -    a,    stajrs  ' 

"   b.    carpets  and  rugs  *      '  ^ 


c.  walls 


_d.    quick  (after  meals)  pick-ups 


4.  How  can  a  housekeeping  m^nagem4nt  assistant  decide  whether  a  RT6ce  of 
equipment  is  appropriate  for  a  specific  job? 

5.  List  five  points  to  remember  in  the  use  and  care  of  power  equipment.  " 
a."      Ap0-  ■■ 

•  b .     ^         ■  ■  ^  ^-  '  '  .  "  ,  \ 

6.  Describe  procedures  for  cleaning  the  service  sink/ 

ASSIGNMENTS:  /. 

\,       .  •      ■  ' 

I.    Prepare  a  chart  showing  or  listing  the  pieces'" of  equipment  used  at  your 
training  station,  their  uses,  and  the  care  required  for  each. 

II.    Make  a ||^p-b)r-step  plan  for  insti^cting  a^new  einpt^  a 
specific  pi^ce  of  equipment. 


GROUP  ^WORK: 


I. 


II. 


Ill, 


IV. 


t » 


".Develop  a  crossword  puzzle  to  help  you  learn 
of  housekeeping  equipment.  Exthange  puzzles 
as  housekeeping  management  assistants. 


the  types, 
with  other 


uses,  and  care 
students  employed 


Wprking  with,  another  housekeeping  management  as'sistant,  take  turns  naming 
housekeeping  fasks.    One  partner  names  the  task,  and  the  other  names  the 
proper  equipment  for  the  task.  ' 

Demonstrate  to  students  employed  in  other  occupations  corrject  use  of  a 
piece  of  cleaning  equipment  bar rowed  from  the  school  custodian.  Many 
of^these  students  have  some  responsibility  for  cleaning  in  the  est^iblisl)- 
ments  where  they  are'  employed.  •       -  --^'z 

Compare  features  of  various- brands  of  equipment  at  each  training  station, 
or  visit  equipment  suppliers,  and  observe  demonstrations  of  cleaning  equip 
ment.    Obtain  brochures  for  reference  on  different  types  of  equipment. 
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UNIT  II-2 


USE  OF  EQUIPI€NT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SUBJECT: 
TASK": 

OBJECTIVES:" 


Cleaning  Supplies 

2.    Exercise  proper  se 
equipment  and  supp 


ection,  use,  and  care  of  cleaning 
ies,  ^  •  • 


REFERENCE 


When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  select  the  correct  Supplies  for  carrying  out  specific 
 tasks  

b.  recognize  care  which  should  be  taken  in  using  specific 
''cleaning  supplies. 

Starr,  Mary  Catherine.  Management  for  Better  Living.  Lexington, 
Massachusetts:    D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1968  pp.  250-255. 

GENERAL  SUGGESTIONS  REGARDING  USE  OF  SUPPLIES  ' 


Directions  on  label :  ' 

The  label  on  a  cleaning  product  will  tell  how  much  of  it  to  use,  how  to 
use  it,  and  where  to  use  it.   When  carefully  read  and  fol lowed,  the  label 
will  direct  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  toward  the  most  effectivev 
cleaning  results  with  the  least  effort— and  may  help  avoid  a  costly  mess. 

The_  length  of  time  the  cleaning  product  should  be  i n  Contact  with  the  sur- 
face:       1  ' 
Th6  cleaning  product  should  ,be  on  the  surface  long  enough  to  do  the  job 
'4putJW)t  soVlong,  as  to  damage!  the  surface.   When  a  good  cleaning  product 
is  used,  a  shert  time  for  molpping,  wiping,  or  scrubbing  is  generaUy 
eTiough.    A  stron"'^'^  r^^,^A,,^^■  ^u_..ij  — j  _ 

ment  for  effort. 


3.' 


tronger  product  Idannot  and  should  not  be  used  as  a/rfiplace- 


The  amount  £f  cleaning  product  used: 

Enough  of  the  product  should  ^e  used  to  do  the  job,  b^iTuse  of  too  much  can 
be  very  expensi vie  to  the/tnanacjement  and  can  sometimes  caCise  damage  to/fix- 
tures.   Read  the  label  to  know  how  much  to  use,  and  measure  as  carefdlly 
as  for  a  recipe.  -  ,  / 


4. 


5. 


The  temperature  of  the  cleaning  solution:  '  / 

The  effectiveness  of  certain  products  is  determined  by  the  temperature 
the  solutions  in  which  they  are.  used.    Hot  water  do^s  help  to  remove  dirt 
arul^grime,  but  it  also  sets  stains;  therefore,  directions  on  the  label  should 
be  followed  Carefully.'  Laundry  temperatures  should' be  selected  according 
to  type  of  fabric  as  well  as  type  of  cleaning  solutions. 

The  scrubbing  Motion: 

WTer^ayxi^^maaf\t  of  scrubbing  is  necessary  to  rempve  stubborn  stains  or 
burned-on  dirt  and  grime.    The  tyj^ensr action  and  scouring  tool  needed  are 
determined  by  the  Item  to  be  cleiined.    Example:  .,Do  not  use  harsh  metal 
abrasives  on  silver  or  teflon  finishes.    A  plastic  scrubber^^-shotrtd  be  used 
onr  teflon,  and  ^  spft  cloth  and  silver  polish  on  si]yejp<-^f\  wood  st«:r 
faces,  clean. With  the  grain.  ^  ^  - 


6.    The  use  of  a  cleaning  solution:  / 

Np  cleaning^solution  can  do  a  good  cleaning  job  if  it  is  diluted  in  dirty, 
cold  water.    It'wilV  simply  smear  dirt  around  on  the  surface  which  is  being 
clesfned.    Solutions  should  be  changed  when  water  becomes  moderately  dirty. 

i  !    '  rSUGGESnONS  FOR  SELECTING  CLEANING'SUPPLIES 


Soaps 

(usual  ly' liquid) 


Synthetic 
DetergerVts 


General  cleaning, 
greasy  dirt. 


Dissolves 


General  cleaning jand  laundry. 
Equally  effective  in  hard  or 
soft  water.    Leaves  no 
residual  curd. 


Pi  recti  ons 

Forms  insoluble  cuH  in 'hard 
I^ust  have  suds  to  be 
effecti  ve. 

Suds  not  needed  for  detergent 
to  work.    Use  as  directed. 


Causjtic  Cleaners 
(oven,  cleaners, 
etc.) 


Alkali  Cleaners 
Aci d  Cleaners  * 


Removing  of  heavy  or  "bumed- 
on"  soi  1 . 

Safety  Tip:    May  be  neutra- 
lized with  vinegar. 


Removing  soi  1 
cleaning. 


General 


Cleaning  mineral  deposits  in 
restrooms.    Removing  rust 
^tains  from  urinals.  Remov- 
ing tarnish  from  copper  and 
brass. 


Use  with  extreme  caution.' 
Protect  enamel,  aluminum,  and 
ti  le  surfaces.    Potency  of  tl>ese 
solutions  must  be  adjusted  to 
both  the  type  of  surface  and 
degree  of  soil,    Do  not  use  on 
al umi num  surfaces . 

Follow  directions  on  container. 


Use  with  care.  Harsh  to""  skin. 
Follow  directions  carefully. 


Sol  veht  Clear;)0rs 


Abrasive  Cle^aners 

 r-^t--  


Dissolving  heavy  oils, 
greases,  or  tars^ 

Removing  stubborn  so\l  on 
most  surfaces . 


Use  with  caution.    Attacks  some 
surfaces.   'Harmful  to  skin,  fol- 
low dirjB^tions  carefully. 

Harsh  abrasi ves  must  not  be  used 
to  clean  porcelain,  enamel ,  ^ 
and  tile^  because  the  scratches 
th^y'make  xol  lect*  di  rt  intJ  germs. 
These,  j*n  turn,  require  more 
ajbt^sive  cleaning,  finally 
resulting  in  a  permanently  dul- 
led surface. 


Disinfectants 


1 .    Phenoli  c 
cleaners 


Destroying  most  infectious 
organisms  in  industrial  and 
medi cal  facili ties . 

Useful  in  hospitals. 


Do  nqt  mix  with  other  deter- 
gents and  chemicals.    Will  no 
longer  ki  11  germs .  '      ,  ' 

High  potency  against  many  or- 
ganisms   including  tuberculosis . 
Harsh.    Use' rubber  gloves. 


Quaternary 
ammonium^ 

compoundsji^^'' 
(Qnats^X  '  ' 

\  \ 


May  be  used  in  hot  or  cold  ' 
water.    Ideal  for  use  where 
food  and  beverages  are  pre- 
pared and  served.    Useful  in 
hospitals. 
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N"oh-i  rritating,  non-toxic,  non- 
corrosive,  and  effective  in  con- 
trol of  odors.    Do  not  mix  with 
soaps  or  synthetic  detergents. 


Types 


Purposes 


Pi  rettions 


Chlorine  and 
hypochlorites 


Floor  Seals 


Waxes  and 
Finishes 


1 .  Solvent  Paste 
wax 

2.  Liquid 
Solvent  Wax 

3.  Self-polish- 
ing Wax 

4.  .Poly me ri  c 

Floor  Pol- 
ishes (finish) 


Furniture  -Pol  ish 


Metal  Polishes 


Rug  Shampoos 


Air  Fresheners 


Used  for  industrial  disin- 
.fection,  especially  in  food- 
processing  plants. 


Providing  1  ongr term  pro- f 
tection  for  floors. 

May  be  penetrating, or  slirface 
^type.    Usually  used  when 
new  floor  is  installed  and  ^ 
then  occasionally  afterward 
when^ treatment  wears;  off. 

Protecting  floor  from  spills. 
Prolonging  the  life  of  floor 
tile. 

Requires  buffing.  Gives' 
maximum  protection. 

Requires  buffing.    Makes  non- 
skid  surface  slippery. 

Requi  res  buffi  ng . 


Requires  no  buffing.  Indus- 
trial and  commercial  polishes 
are  tougher  and  more  durable 
than  household  types. 

Protecting  and  beautifying  wood 
furniture. 

Use  sp^arlngly.    Use  cor/*ect 
type  fjDr  kind  of  wood.  Buff 
by  han'd  until  surface  is  ..dry ^ 


Removing  tapnish  and  pro- 
ducing gloss  on  various 
metals.  -Shape  of  article 
determines  direction  of 
movement  when  polishing. 

Removing  ^oil  from"  rugs 
and  carpet. 


Deodorizing  room.  Avoid 
hfeavy,  masking  odor. 


Corrosive.    Hypochlorites  are 
deactivated  by  organic  waste. 
Clean  and  rinse  surface  before 
applying  hypoclilorite  disin- 
fectants. 


qse\ proper  type  for  floor  mate- 
rial.   Covers  floor  wfth  protec- 
tive film.    Some  are  toxic  and 
flanmable. 


Clean  floor  thoroughly,  and 
rinse  before  applying. 

Resists^  Sjfuffs  and  scratches. 


Tough,  long- lasting,  pliable. 
Cleans  floor  as  wax  is  applied.. 

Non-skid,  good  resistance  to 
water  and  mild  detergents. 

Scrub  or  strip  and  replace  when 
scuffed  or  scratchdid.  Remove 
with  stripper  and  water. 


Apply  liquids  to  cloth  rather 
than  directVy  on  surface  to 
avoid  use  of  too  much  polish. 
Aerosols  may  be  sprayied  directly 
on  surface,  ' 


Follow  label  directions  carefu)lly 
Brass  and  copper  can  be  perma- 
nently scratched  .if  wrong  polish 
is  used.  , 


Vacuum  carpet  thoroughly. 
Clean  spots.    Apply  carpet 
shampoo  evenly  with  rug  shampoo 
machine,  overlappir>g  strokes. 
Clean  edges  and  Corners,  Wet 
vacuum.    Brush  pile.  Vacuum 
when  dry.  ^ 

♦  > 
'Use  sparingly,  not  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  thorough  cleaning. 
Do  not  putvcture  or  incinerate 
pressurized  can. 
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Water  Softejners         Softening  water  resulting  in  , 

use  of  less  soap  and  an  - 
improved  job  of  cleaning, 
r      Preventing  scum  or  film  from 
'  V    forming  and  helping  to  re- 

moving>pre'vious ly  formed  film.  ■ 

QUESTIONS:   .  /        ■    .  . 

^/         1.    Name  the  supply  one  should  choose  in  performing  the  following  tasks: 

'  ^a.    combat^'ng  tuberculosis  germs  in  hospital. 

  b.    producing  gloss  on  sterling  silver  tea  service 

 c.    cleaning  top  of  wood  dining  table 


d.    clean  toilet  bowl 


2.    What  three  things  can  the  housekeeping  aide  learn  by  reading  the  labels  on 
all  supplies  before  using  them? 
a. 

-  c.  -  \ 

ASSIGNMENTS:  - 

I.    Make  a  chart  showing  the  supplies  used  at  your  training  station  and  the 
correct  uses  for  each. 

II.    Compare  instructions  for  usjng  two  different  brands  of  a  supply  intended 
for  a  specific  purpose.    Why  is  *it  important  to  follow  label  instructions? 

GROUP  WORK:  .    •  » 

i.    Develop  a  crossword  puzzle  based  on  cleiertiing  supplies  and  their  uses, 
Exchangfe  puzzles  with  other  housekeeping  management  as.sistants. 

II.    Plan  a  display  showing  commercial  cleaning  products  and  their  uses.  Choose 
product!  which  students  employed  in  other  occupations  may  need  to  use  on 
the  job!  ^  ,  \ 

III.    Compare  the  cleaning  supplies  used  Wyour  training  statioh  with  those 
used  at^  other  training  stations.'  / 
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UNIT  I I -3 
USE  OP^QUI'PMEUT  AND  SUPPLIES 


P 


SUBJEQ: 
TASK: - 

OBJECT!  VE< 


Safety  Practices 

3.    Observe  safety  precautions 
tq  prevent  acci dents-^wmse 
.....Of  equipment  and  supplies. 


V 


When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you 
should  be  able  to  / 

a.  identify  a  variety  of  hazards 
on  the  job  \ 

b.  apply  safety  precaiittons  in 
losing  ^yipment  and  supplies 

c.  japply  first  aid  to  minor  injuries. 

GENERAL  SAFETY  PRACTICES 

Preventive  measures  in  safety  programs  are  usually  so  simple  that  people  tend  to 
dismiss  them  without  a  thought.^:  This  is  one  reason  approximately  80  per- 
cent t)f  kl  i:  accidents  are  cause^d  biy  personal  carelessness. 

Two  impoj^tant  contributions  the  ^housekeeping  assistant  can  make  to  the  safety 
program  feire  to  practice  accident  prevention  and  fire  protection  and  control.. 
Accidents  happen  wh^n  someone  forgets,* does  not  think,  is  careless,  or  does  not 
care.    As  a  housekeeping  management  assistant,  you  are  responsible  not  only  for 
your  own  safety,  but  also  for  that  of  everyone  else  in  the  home,  hotel,  motel, 
institution,  or  business.    There  are  several  general  rules  to  be  observed 
regardless  of  the  type  of  training  situation  in  which,  you  are  employed.  Learn 
and  follow  these  rules  to  prevent  serious  accidents  or  injury:  , 


r 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6, 
7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 


13. 
14. 
15. 
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Immediately  report  unsafe  conditions. 

Mop  or  pick  up  anything  on  the  floor  which  does  not  t)eTong  there. 
Report  all  injuries.  '    '  -  .  ' 

Be  alert  "to  any  dangerous  conditions^ 

Walk,  don*t  run;  observe  t/'affic  lanes  on  stairs  and  in  halls. 
Plan  your  time  so  that  haste  is  not  necessary. 
Wear  low-heeled,  rubber-soled  shoes. 

.Be  careful  of  swinging  doors;  if  they  have  glass  panels,  use  .the 
handle  or  push  plate. ' 

Avoid  harmless  fun  such  as  horse  play  or  practical  jokes  which 
c(*jtd"^r§suU  in  harmful  injuries. 

Refpr't  defective  equipment.  ^  ^ 

Observe  all  safety  sngns  and  notices.   '  '  - 

Obey  safety  rules.    A^k  for  a  copy  pf  rules  for  storing,  handling, 
and  disposing  of  supplies,  equipment,  disposable-wastes  if  a  copy 
is  not  issued  by  employer. 
Use  safety  equipment  provided.  .  . 
Smoke' in  designated  areas  only.    \  v 

Usjp  extra  precautions  when  conditiWs  which' may  lead  to  accidents 
exist;  such  as  ^  specific  ^hazard,  fatigue,  haste,  or  strong  emotions 
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16.  Turn  on  lights  before  entering  a  dark  room, 

17.  Avoid  touching  waste  from  was tebaskets .    Empty  them  upside  down  into  a 
larger  receptacle  or  onto  old  newspaper  which  is  then  bundled  and  tied; 
or  seal  plastic* liner  before  removing  it  from  wastebasket.  The 
method  used  depends  upon  requirements  of  the  training  station. 

18.  Dump  ash. trays  only  in  a  metal  container  used  just  for  that  purpose. 

19.  Do  not  attempt  to  move  large  pieces  of  furniture  or  turn  mattresses 
by  yourself. 

20.  Store  heavy  objects  on  lower^^.  shelves . 

21.  Avoid  standing  on  edge  of  tub  or  toilet  to  hang  ^hower  curtafn  or 
to  reach  something.  '  [  ' 

22.  Be  careful  about  the  placement  of  electric  cords  or  extension  cords . 

23.  Secure  small  rugs  to  the  floor  with  furniture  or  adhesive  if  they 
dc  not  have  a  non-skid  backing.  i^k., 

24.  Arrange  furniture  so  that  "traffic  lanes"  are  kept  open. 

25.  Be  careful  when  removing  things  from  hrigh  places.    Stand  on  something 
which  is|$ecure,  or  use  long-handled  tongs. 

26.  Do  not  sit  on  a  window  sill  or  lean  out  to  wash  windows.  * 

27.  Avoid  fatigltes^ accidents  are  more  apt  to  happen  when  one  is  tired 
or  frustrated. 

28.  Follow  manufacturer's"  di-rections  for  use  and  car#  otw^qiiipment.  Be 
sure  you  understand  how  to  operate  any  equipment  before  you  attempt 
to  use  it.  '  .  " 

29.  Avoid  subjecting  glass  articles  to  extreme  temperature  changes. 

30.  Know  how  to  replace  a  fuse  and  reset  a  circuit  breaker. 

31.  Know  the  location  of  water,  gas,  and  electri c  shut-offs.. 

32.  Haye  an  adequately  supplied  first  aid  kit  available. 

33.  Know  6l6mentary  first  aid. 


CAUSES  OF  ACCIDENTS 


REFERENCE:    Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 
Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert-J.  Brad(y  Company,  1967.'   Ch.  2 
.ppn-Jl ;  €h.  16,  pp.  3-9. 


The  most  common  causes  of  accidents  are  as  follows: 


Fi  res 
Strains  . 
Burns 
Chemicals 


Falls 

Cuts,  bumps,  and  bruises 
Fume  inhalation 
Fal ling  objects 


Each  of  these  is  discussed  in  the  assigned  references  and/or' in  this  less 


^n. 


Strains  —  Housekeeping  is  a  job  which  involves  stretching,  stooping,  and! 
lifting.    For  this  reason,  it  is  essential  that  the  proper  procedures  be 
used  for  lifting,  car^rrying,  moving  objects  sideways,  reaching,  pushing,  and 
pulling. 


/Burns.--  In  the  K6me,  the  housekeeper  needs  to  turn  burners  tfff  when  not  in 
\  use,  turn  pot  and  pan  handles  away  from  the  edges  of  cooking^surfaces,  avoid 
pans  with  loose  handles,  and  use  pot  holders.    Matches  should  be  stored  in  a 
safe  place.    Avc/id.  using  the  gas  oven  to  heat  the  kitchen.    When  there  is  not 
an  outside  vent^  all  the  oxygen  is  soon  used,  and-the  occupant  will  begin  to 
feel  duU  and  ctfevelop  a  headache.    All  appliances,  large  and  small,  should  be 
checked  for  defective  cords.    Avoid  bringing  water  into  contact  with  any 
appliance  which  is  connected  to  an  electrical  outlet.    The  Bnderwriter's  Labora 
tory  seal  on  appliances  indicates  that  they  have  been  tested  for  safety  against 
fire  and  shockn hazards .    Gas  appliances  should  have  the  AGA  Blue  Star  seal. 


REFERENCE:  ^ospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 

™i de.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Company,  1967.    Ch.  16, 
pp.  10-16. 

The  major^ cause  of  fires  is  personal  negligence.    Fires  usually  occur  as  a 
result  of  negligence  on  the  part  of  smokers,  misuse  of  electrical  equipment, 
or  misuse  of  materials,  especi al ly"  the  chemicals  used  in  a  hospital.  Every 
employee  must  cultivate  the  habit  of  reporting  anything  that  is  not  in 
perfect  condition,  such  as  defective  outlets,  inadequate  wiring  for  high 
horsepower  machines,  el&ctrical  shorts,  frayed  cords,  loose  connections, 
and  burned-out  light  bulbs. 

• 

Spontaneous  combustion  is  one  cause  of  fires  to  which  th^  housekeeper ^needs 
to  be  constantly  alert.    All  trash  should  be  kept  in  covered  containers. 
Oily,  wet,  or  dirty  rags  should  also  be  kQpt  in  covered  containers.    Waste  ^ 
accumulation,  especially  at  the  bottom  of  stairways  and  in  elevators,  is  an 
open  invitation  to  fires-    Solvents  and  flammable  liquids  should  be  stored 
in  sinall  quantities  away  fromi  heat  and  flame.    Remember  that  good-housekeeping 
is  the  best  defense  against  fire. 

In  case  o{  fire  every  employee  should  know  the  following: 

1.  trie  procedure  for  reporting  fires 

2.  h|s  duties  in  the  whole  emergency  plan 

3.  t|ie  location  of  fire  extinguishers  i 

The  employee  should  be  familiar  with  the  telephone  procedures  of  the^usiness 
or  city.    Fires  are  reported  to  the  switchboard  operator  or  the  main  operator. 
The  'description  Should  bp  brief  but  thorough.    Do  not  hang  up  until  you  are 
sure  the  operator  has  the  correct  inforjnation . 


Your- next  responsibility  may  be  to  get  the  fire  extinguisher.  Extinguishers 
are  usually  simple  to  operate,  but  it  is  important  that  the  right  kind  of  fire 
extinguisher  be  used  for  a  particular  fire.    A  complete  description  of  types 
of  extinguishers  and  their  uses  is  found  in  Being  a  Housekeeping  Aide. 


FIRE  SAFETY 


r 


SAFETY  PRACTICES 


ER?C. 


Modem  i 
to  make 
cause  di 
concemi 

1. 


3, 
4, 

5, 
6, 
7, 

8, 


hdustry  prov/ides  a  steady  flow  of  new  and  improved  products  designed 

life/easier/and  more  pleasant.  These  products  may,  however,  also 

sastrous  results  if  improperly  used.    Keep  in  min(^  these  precautions 

ng  supplie^V  <^_^^ 

Keep  strong  cleaning  compounds  in  a  safe  place.  In  the  pnvate  home! 
store  ail  cleaning  agents  out  of  the  reach  of  small  children  or  in  a 
locked /cabinet. 

Read  ail  labels,  and  observe  all  precautions;  incorrect  use  may  be 
harmful •    For  example,  some  products  can  cause  skin  irritation  when 
used,  improperly .  * 

Use  care  in  mixing  to  avoid  splashing  detergents,  germicides,  and 
cleaners  in  eyes  and  on  skin. 

Do  rVot  combine  cleaning  agents  unless  specifi  cal  ly  instructed  to  do 
so.  /  Chlefl^ne  bleaches  mixed  with  certain  cleaning  compounds  can 
give  off  a  poisonous  gas.  _  ^ 

Dispose  of  unused  portion  of  cleaning  compounds  by  flushing- them 
down  the  drain  and  rinsing  (^ut  the  containers^ 
Do  not  use  products  for  purposes  other  than  tfiose  for  whiciT  they 
were  designed. 

l/f  it  is  necessary  to  dilute  an  acid,  always  pour  the  acid  into 
he  water. 

abel  all  containers  in  which  cleaning  solutions  and  , Compounds  are 
stored.  - 

Destroy  all  unlabeled  containers.  ^ 
Keep  all  containers  tightly  closed. 

If  work  is  interrupted,  take  time  to  properly  close  containers. 
Avoid  the  use  of  flarmiable  cleaning  compounds.    Pour  and  use^  solvents 
in  a  well -ventilated  area. 

Store  flamnable  materials  in  accordance  with  fire  regulations. 
Keep  aerosol  containers  away  from  heat  or  unusually  warm  places. 
Do  not  uicinerate.  . 
Keep  work  surfaces  orderly. 
Close  doors  and'di^awers  carefully. 


Keep  m  mind  these  precautions  concerning  the  use  of  equipment: 


Do  not  use  a  knife 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 


safe  place, 
d  traffic 


or  simi  lar 


Use  the  right  tools  and  equjipment  for  a  job 
blade  for  a  screw  driver,  for  example. 
Keep  equipment  and  maintenance  area  neat  and  in  good  ordei|i* 
Keep  sharp  objects  such  as  pins, 'scissors,  and  knives  in 
Keep  equipment  that  mighji  be  tripped  over  out  of  aisles  ai 
.lanes. 

Keep  electric  cords  out  of  traffic  areas. 
Do  nbt  wear  loose  or  dangling  clothing,  jewelry,  rings, 
items  around  moving  machiner^y. 

Do  not  throw  tools  and  equipment  to  another  person. 
Use  a  non-combustible  ironing  board  cover. 

Avoid  using  extension  coVds;  but  when  necessary,  use  only  cords 
approved  by  Underwriter's  Laboratories.    Be  careful  to  select 
extension  cords  of  the  correct  size  for  a  parti i:ular  appliance  or 
piece  of  equipment.  '  ^ 
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10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 

14. 
15. 

16. 

17. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


Disdonnect  all  small  appliances,  when  they  are  not  in  use. 
Be  sure  switches  on  equipment  are.  in  "off "  posi ti on  before  plugging 
-.them  into  outlet.  -  ,  • 

Make  sure  hands  are  dry  before  disconnecting  electricaTequipment. 
Plug  cord  in  apt)liance  first,  then  in  outlet;  always  disconnect  cord 
from  wall  outlet  before  removing  from  appliance. 
Grasp  plug  rather  than  cord  when  removing  from  outlet  or  appliance.  . 
Be  sure  electrical  equipment  is  grounded. when  in  use,  particularly 
when  the  floor  is  damp  or  wet. 

Wear  rubber-soled  shoes  when  using  electrical  equipment  if  floors 
are  damp. 

Be  sure  an  electrician  has  certified  that  wires  are  large  enough 
to  accommodate  several  appliances  or  pieces  of  equipment  before 
plugging  them  all  into  the  same  outlet. 

Replace  cords  wh^n  worn.  . - 

Always  disconnect  appliance  before  cleaning.   

Attach  floor  machine  brushes  and  attachment  plates  to  the  machine 
manually  before  turning  the  motor  on.   '  ,  ,  a 


Some  safety  tips  for  using  cleaning  tools  are  as  follows: 


Inspect  tools  regularly  to  be  sure  they  are  in  good  condition. 
Carry  equipment  such  as  mops  and  brooms  upright  to  ayoid  striking 
anyone  with  the  handles. 

Avoid  careless  placement  of  tools  and  equipment.-  Keep  traffic 
patterns  clear. 

When  using  §crapers  or  other  §harp  tools,  app^ly  the  force  away  from 
the  body.  .  • 

Keep' greasy  or  oily  cloths  or  dust-mop  heads  in  closed  metal  con- 
tainers. 

Before  storing  br^ooms  ,  inspect  strav/s-^for  cigarette  butts  which 
might  start  a  fire.  '  .  ' 

7.  Keep  ladders  in  good  repair  arid  use  properly. 

8.  Make  sure  ladder  footing  is  fcecure. 

When  cleaning  and  finishing  floors,  observe  the  following  cautions: 

1.    Clean  up  spills,  leaks,  and  tracked-in  wateV  promptly  to  prevent 
slips  and  falls. 

Clean  floors  regularly  to  reriiove  hazards  which  might  cause  Slipping. 
Police  heavily  used  areas,  ill  addition  to  regular  maintenan<:e„to 
remove  slipping  hazards.  , 

Remove  oil  drippings,  or  greas'e  spots 4)y  vacuuming,  scrubbirg,  or 
mt^l^ing,  or  by  using  a  nonflammable  oil  absorbent. 
Use  ^'Wet'TlooV"  caution  signs  and  barriers  when  cleaning  or  re-  x 
finishing  floors.;  3e  sure  signs  are  visible  from  all  directions  ^  . 
of  approach.    Keep^traffic  off  floors  unti  1  they  are  thorough!/ dry. 
When  working  on  a  wet  floor,  walk^ correctly  and  take  shorter  steps 
than  usual .  '  '  , 

Mov^^urniture/ before  wetting  floors,  since  trying- to  move  furniture 
acro^  a  wet  floor  is  ^^J^^y  to  cai^se  slipping.  • 
Be  sure  all  doors  and  drawei^  are^alosed  before  movwLQ  furniture, 


2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 


*  8. 
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9.   When  it  is  .necessary  to  apply  liquids  to.  a  floor  during  uslial 
business  hours,  clean  or  finish  the  floor  in  sections,  allowing 
each  section  to  dry  thoroughly  before  moving  to  tjhe  next./ 
.  TO.    When  cleaning  stai  rs,  place  buckets  and  equipment  careful  1y  to 
avoid  fal  IsV  '  •  1 

11.  On  stairs,  watch  your  step,  and  always  use  the  handrail. 

12.  Be  sure  that  mats  and  runners  lie  flat.    Wrinkles  and  tumed-up 
corners  are  tripping  hazards. 

13.  Report  defective^  flooring^  loose  hand  rails, ^and  Wad  stair  treads 
to  the  supervisor. 

Additional  safety  tips  for  the  housekeeping  managemefit  assistant  employed 
In  a  home  are  as  follows: 

1.    Never  throw  ^lust  from  vacuum  cleaner,  flour,  or  uncooked  cereals 
into  an  open  fir^  because  dust  is  explosive!  ^  / 

/  2.    Use  flatrbottomed  cookijig  utensils.  ^ 
I  3.    Remove  lid  from  hot  cooking  utensil  by  lifting  away,  from  bodj^  or  face. 

4.  Do  not  carry  containers  filled  with  hot  liquid  acroks  the  kitchen. 

5.  Use  kitchen  torv^s  to  turn  frying  food  or  to  remove  food  from  hot 
water. 

6.,    Light  a  gas  oven  by  opening  the  oven  door,  standing  to  one  side, 
lighting  the  match,  then  turning  the  gas  on.  j 

7.  Use  clean,  dry  pot  holders  for  lifting  and  carrying  lipt^pbjects. 

8.  -Wear  wel  1 -fitted  garments  when  cooking.         ,  / 

9.  -/flug  appliance  into  outlet  with  correct  voltage  becajuse  incorrect 

voltage  can  cause  overheating  and  damage  to  applianc^. 

10.  Locate  towel  racks  away  from  range. 

11.  Be  familiar  with  the  home  fire  extinguisher^.  i 

12.  Us^  soda,  sand,  or  the  pan  cover  to  extinguish  grea$^  fires  in 
cooking  utensil^.    Be  sure  to  turn  off  vent  when  tnere  is  a  fire 
on  the  range.  >  ' 

13.  [}se  cold  running  water  with  waste  disposals.    CALfTION!    Do  not 
attempt  to  fill  disposal  while  it  is  in  operation.  -  ^ 

Safety  involving  the  use  of  dishwashers  and  laundry  equipment  is  discussed'  , 
in  Units  V  and  X.  .  '  ^  ' 

Remember,  accjldents  do' not  happen;  they  are  cau§ed.    An  alert  employee  is 
the  best  safety  insurance.    If  you  are  |injured,  you  and  your  family  suffer, 
and  your  ability'' to  make  a  living  could  decrease.    The  contribution  the 
housekeeping  staff  makes  to  the  safety  of  all  eipployees,  residents,  and 
personnel  depends  on  the  aler'tness  and  concern  shown  by  each  member  of  the 
housekeeping  staff.  .       '  ' 

THE  ACCIDENT-lfRONE  EMPLOYEE 

Most  accidents  can  be  prevented  if  the  conditions  which  lead  to  the  accidents 
can  be  determined^  If  unexplained  accidents  seem  to  happen  frequently,  the 
reason  might  be  the  personnel  involved.  .Accident  repoHs  can  help  in  identi- 
fying an  individual  who  is  accident-prone.  One  cause  of  an  unusual  nuniber  of 
accidents  could  be  a  physical  condition,  such  as  defective  vision,  high, blood 
pressure,  or  deafness.  Proper  medical  treafefnent  can  alter  ol^  eliminate  this 
accident  problefn.  (^^y 
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Emotional  problems  are  often  the  cause  of  accidents r   Anxiety  can  cause  a 
person  to  become  completely  disoriented.    jOnce  the  problem  is  understood 
and  brought  under  control;  the  series  of  Occidents  will  pmbably  end.  the 
supervisor  or  teacher-coordinator  may  be/able  to^help  the  accident-prone 
individual.  /         *  .  . 

The  third  type  of  accident  repeater  is  the  person  who  has  had  serious 
accidents- since  childhood.    Unless  he  receives  professiona^l  help  he  will 
remain  accident-prone.  .  • 


QOESTIONS:  . 

1.  'Why  is  the  r-ole  p|ayed  by  the  housekeeping  department  in  the  safety 

program  a  unique  one? 

2.  For  what  type  of  fire  should  the  following  fire  extinguishers  be  used? 
'       Pry  chemi  cal  .  ^ 

b.  Carbon  dioxide 

c.  Pressurized  water  \ 

d.  Soda-acid  - 

3.  ^Jhe  most  common  type  of  accidents  for  both  employee  and  guest  is 
 ^a.  falls. 

b.  burns. 


__c.  muscle  strains 
d;    deep  cuts . 


4.    The  primary  motivation  for  cf  safety  program  shoul d  be  to 
 ^a.    prevent  personal  injuries. 

 b.    reduce  insurance  rate^;  ^  / 

 ^c.    protect  reputation. 


_d.    prevent  loss  of  manpower.  ^ 


al  1  of  these. 


5.  Who  is  the  person  most  responsible  for  traininsp-employees  fn  acciderft 
prevention?  -    -  , 

6.  What  are  six  conmon  causes  of  falls? 
-  a. 

c. 

d.  $ 

f  •  ; 

How  can 'the  housekeeping  aide  help  prevent  such  accidents? 


f 
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7,,.  Whatsis  a  possible  danger  from  inhaling  leaking  gas  or  fumes  from  a 
dfefecliive  refrigerator? 

What  is  the  proper  way  to  open  a  door  with  a  glass  panel?  % 
9,    Into  what  kind  of  container  should  ash  trays  be  emptied? 

10,  What  are  the  hazards  of  handling  trash  improperly? 

11,  It  is  tmpprtant  to  store  insecticides  in  their  original  containers 
bec^se 

 a.    insecticides  are  flammable. 

b.  the  label  tells  which  insects  are  lei  lied  by  the  particular  poison, 
___c.    this  prevents  deterioration  of  insecticides. 


_d/  safety  precautions  and  contents  are  given  on  the  label.  y 


\ 


12.    To  be  safe  while  working  in  the  kitchen,  be  certain  to 

a/  wear  an  apron. 
'    .  b.    nejinove  lixJ  from  hot  pan^'^jy  lifting, toward  the, face. 


^c.    k^ep  towel  on.  range  to  wipe  up  spills., 
d.    j<eep  a  clean,  dry  pot  holder  available  for  use. 


13.    The  following  steps  are  Involved  in  the  lighting  of  a  gas  range  or 
pilot.    Arrange  the  steps  in  their  best  order. 

 _Stand  to  one  side.  Strike  match  awa^y  from  body. 

Open  door.  /Turn  gas  on.  ,   


14.    Arrange 'in  the  correct  drder  the  following  steps  for  plugging  a  cord 
into  and  removing  it  from  an  appliance. 

 Plug  cord  into  ^tlet.  " 

 ^Remove  pord  from  outlet. 

;  Remove  cord  from  appliance-.  ^ 


^Plug  cord  into  tfppMance, 


15.    When  handling  trashy  one-shpuld 

 a.    pick  it  up  witfi  thfckly  folded  damp  paper, 

b.    sweep  it  up  with -a -broom. 
^  ^c,    put  it  in  the  wasJ:e|»asket . 


When  6p9'rating  any  ej^^rical  equipment^  keepj^^nds 

1).  dry.  ^ 
"c.  covered. 


17.    Reaching  and  climbing  ma^y  be  done  safely  by 

 a.    climbing  on  an  old  chair. 

b.    using  a  sturcjy  step  stool. 
—  %   c«    wearing#good  shoes  whpn  climbing. 


\ 
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18.    A  first-aid' kit  is  fndst  effective  for  emergency  help  if 
'  •-.  ■  '  a..  .  one  knows  how  to. use  thte  contents. 
\^  b.    one  uncler^stands  first  aid. 


c;    it ;is  located  in  the  right  place. 


^d.    al 1  of  these 


19^  Alw^s  use  cleaning  fluid  in  Quantities  and  in  ' 

'      areas.  ,  .     ,  ^  

20.  '  Whitfi  of  the  following  guidelines  would  help  to  make  your  work  easier 

and.  preye()'t  fati  gue?  .  ;      '        .  '  ^ 
 a.    Wh-en"^  lifting  .heavy  Objects,  use^the  back  muscles  to  do  the  major 

portion  of,, the  lifting.     '         ^\  > 
 _b.  "When  perfQ'rfning  a  job  near  the  floor,  bend  the  knees  and  kneel, 

instead  of  bendin^g  from  the  waist.  . 
—i  ^-    When  changing  .the  direction  of  your  movements,  twist  from  the 

waistlin^.      ^  ^ 

_  ^d.    When  carrying'smalU  heavy  objects  on  one  side,  let  the  weight  of 

the  object  rest  against  the  hip  for  support. 
 le.    When  moving  an  object  sideways,  swing  forward  on  the  legs  as  you 

shift  the  weight  from  one  leg  to  another. 
 ^'  .  When  reaching  for  an  object,  keep  yOur  feet  together. 


21.  What  precaution  should  be  observed  when  using  cleaning  solutions  con- 
taining strong  chemicals? 

22.  To  which  side  should  you  keep  when  going  up  and  down  stairs? 
ASSIGNMENTS:  »  '  '  ^       ■  * 

I.  „  List  items  to  be  included  in  an  accident  report  at  your  training  station. 
Show  how  this  report  can  be  of  use  in  the  prevention  of  future  accidents. 

II.  'What  is  the  procedure  for  reporting  a  fire  at  your  training  station? 

III..  What  precautions  can  you  take  to  prevent  fires  at.  your  training  station? 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Make  posters  wiiich  iljistrate  proper, and  improper  posture  for  sofne  or 
.    all  of  the  following  activities:    standing,  sitting,  squatting,  lifting, 
turning,  and  reaching  for  objects. 

II,.    Work  with  other  housekeeping  management  assistants  to  plan  and  present  a 
skit  on  housekeeping  safety  practices  which  students  in  othfer  occupations 
may  need  to  know. 
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\  SUBJECT: 
TASK:  ' 


UNIT  II-4 

» 

USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND^SUPPL I ES 
Work  Simplification 

4,    Save  time  and  energy  wh.enever  .R^ssi ble  in  performing 
tasks. 


OBJECTIVES:  ' 

I 


RE  FERENQE:: 


When  you  finish  tl|is  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to     '  / 
a.    utilize  proper  body  mechanics  in  perf orming . yariortis*' tasks 
*  discover  ways  to  use  motion  ecenomy  tn^parti/cular  tasks 
show  ways  to  organize  equipment,  suppl ies jSnd  tasks  to 
save  time  and  energy  j 
relate  the  principles  of  work  simplification  to  specific 
tasks. 


b. 
c. 


•  Bratton,  Est+ie^  Crew.    Home  Managem0Ht  Is . . 
chusetts:    Ginn  and  Company,  1971.    pp.  187^208 


Boston,  Massa- 


Being  a  House-Keeping  Aide.  Chicago,  Illinois:  Hospital 
Research  and  Educational  Trust,  1967.    Ch.'3,  pp.  11-15. 

Reducing  fatigue  is -a  primary  goal  of  work^  simpli  fi  cati.on .    Fatigue  may  be  ^" 
due  to  factors  in  the  employee's  personal  life,  such  as  lack  of  sleep,  pro-, 
blems  at  home,  or- improper  food.    la  many  cases,  however,  it  may  be  due  to, 
working,  conditions^or  procedures  on  the  job.       *  ' 

One.  method, of  reducing  employee  fati-gue  is  work  simplification.  Work 
simplification  has  been  diefined  a^*  "seeki ng  the  simplest,  l^siest,  and 
qui ckest^ method  of  doing  work."   This  does  .not  mean  that  the  employee  must 
work  harder  and  faster,  but  that  jthe  nonessential  parts  of  the  operation  are 
eliminated.  .    ^  ,  . 

An  interested  employee  can  find  many  ways  l^o  simplify  the  tasks  he  performs.'  " 

Wasted  effort  can  be  avoided  when  the  wqrk^r  becomes  mo'tion-ctjnscious, 

learns  to  use  simple  rules,  and  understands  the  benefi  ts -of  work  simplification 

Some  general  rules  to  follow  for  reducing  'fatigue  and  increasing  the  amount 
of  work  done  are  as  follows: 


ERLC 


1.  Eliminate  unnecessary  steps.  .       .  • 

2.  Select  the  best  tools  and  supplies  for  the  jbb. 

3.  Maintain  good  posture.  *  '  ^ 

4.  Learn  to  use  both  hands  at  once,    o  .    .  . 

5.  Concentrate  on  the  task  at  hand.  .\ 

6.  Clean  up  as  each  job  is  completed*^^  ' 

7.  Make  use  of  return  trips'.  ^  ^> 

8.  Store  frequently  used  items  where  tkey'^can  be  easily  reached. 

■  \; 
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<  .  ORGANIZATION  ,,  ,  ' 

In  any  task,  prganization  is  the  key  to  efficiency.    Knowing  wbt  needs  to 
be  done,  when  it  should  be  done,  and  what  tools,  equipment,  and  supplies  are 
needed  is  an  important  aid.  in  ^rk  Simplification. 

-Some  general  guidelines  to  follow  in  organizing  your  work  are  as  follows: 

1.  Keep  an  ade.quate  supply  of  cleaning  products  on  hand  to  prevent 
delays  caused  by'bjeing  out  of  a  needed  product. 

2.  Before  beginning,  stock  a  cart  or  carrier  with  all  supplies  and 
equipment  to  s-ave  unnecessary  trips  for  needed  items.    In  the  private 
home,  .some  tools  and  supplies  may  be  duplic;ated  so  that  they  can  be 
stdred  at  the  point  of  use.  '        »  ) 

3.  Establish  a  work  schedule,  and  follow  it  to  be  SL^he  all  tasks  are 
performed  with  necessary  frequency. 

4.  Perform  needed  tasks  as  they  arise,  to  prevent  complaints  and  to  sSive 
time  later.    For  example*  replace  burned-out  light  bulbs  as  they  are 

.  noticed. 

5.  Perform  tasks  in  ,the  most  logical  and  efficient  order. 
-  6.:,.  PJafi  ways  to  eliminate  or  reduce  cleaning  problems.  Examples: 

^Provide  waste  containers  which  are  large  enough  to  meet  needs.  - 
,  ^   Use  floor  mats^^it  entrances  to  prevent  tracking  in  dirt. 

There  Js  no  m'agtc  formula  to  solve  all  the  problems  encountered  by  a  house- 
keeping management  assistant.    Boeing  aware  that  organization  can  save  time 
an-d.  energy  and  looking  for'ways  to  better  organize  your  work  should  be  a 
CPntij;tuous  process. 

^ ■ '  ■■  ^      \      WORK  SIMPLIFICATION 

The.  principles  or*w6rk  simplification  "can  be  summarized  in  four  words: 
e;liminate,  (j^mbine,  rearl^afige and  simplify.    Alniost  any  ta^k  can  be  made 
:^si§r  by  applyirig  t^Snese  simple  rules: 

^1.    Have  a^trclear  idea  of  what  you  are  to  do. 
2.  >4Qow^how  tHe  tasK  should  be  donie. 
3.,  Be  aware  of  what  is'involved  in  each  step.    -  ' 
4^.  •  l<^ow  whetrier  yQ,u.  will  have'helj)  or  whether  you  are  to  do  the  task 
^  .         aforie>     ^  '       ^  '  ' 

'  "5.    |;now  whal^^tools,  equipment,  and  sppplTes  you  need  fdr  the  task. 

Asi<  yotjrself  these  questions:        '  - 

'    ■  ^  \ 

hi    Is  the  tast  Wc^ss  a  ry? 

2.  Codfld  a^changa  i.n  tools  or  equipment  save  time  and  energy? 

3.  ^>  Could  any  of  pe  stgps  in  performilig*fc|^  task  be  combined  or 

4^    Could l:he  fiuiirfDer^^of  motions  uSIed  to. perform  the  task  be  reduced? 
5.    Cbulid  the  order  of  thp  steps  or  equipment  be  changed  to  save  time 
fnotions,  or  energy?  "  '  ^ 


T  •        .  »  "  *  ■ 

6.  Would  it  be  simpl^  to  do  the  task  anottj^er.  wa^y  or  have  someone  help? 

7.  ,  Could  a  change  in  raw  materials  (taols,  equipment,  or  supplies)  hr 

in  the  optcome  or  end  result  simplify  or*elimi nate  the  task? 

^   %  STORAGE  PRINCIPLES' 

Proper  storage  methods  can. save  time  and  energy  spent  in  searching  for  items-, 
moving  things  out  of  the  way  of  a  needed  item,  or  straining  to  reach  an  item* 
The  principles  of  storage  ar^:  .  ^ 

1.  Store  frequently  used  items  at  the  p^ace  they  are  first  used.-- 

2.  Store  items  so  that  they  are  easy  to  see,  reach,  gra^p,  and  replace. 

3.  Place  items  in  easy  reach. 

The  following  suggestions  may  be  helpful  in  organizing  storage  space  on  your 
job. 

1.  PTace  items  together  which  are  used  tojgether. 

2.  Stack  only  identical  items. 

3.  Stack  unlike  items  only  one  row  deep  and  one  layer  deep. 

4.  Place  items  at  convenient  heights. 

/5.  Provide  room'  at  the  top  and  sides  for  grasping  and  replacing  items. 

6.  Turn  items  so  they  are  nost  easi  ly  -  reached  and  grasped. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Name  two  types  of  fatigue.  '  ' 

2.  Name  three  causes ;of^  fatigue.     ^  - 
a.  •  . 

3.  List  three  sources  of  attitudes  which  reduce  work  capaci'ty. 
a.  .  * 

c. 

4.  What  resources  can  increase  work  capacity? 

5.  What  is  good  posture? 

.      '\  ^  ,  -  ■  ' 

6.  List  six  principles  of  body  mechanics.' 

a.  „    '  . 

b.  *  . 
I  c. 

•|    d.   ^  ..  ' 

i  v.-  ■  ^ 
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7.    What  three  things  should  you  consider  in  deciding  whether  to  lift  an  object? 

a.  ^ 

b.  ^  \. 

^.    List  six  principles  of  motion  economy,  and  give  an  example  of  e^ch.  ! 

a.  ,  •  .  '  . 

b.  :         '  '  * 

c.  ■  '  '        '  . 

d.  ■ 

e.  •  '  . 
f. 

9.    What  is  wor'k  simplification,  and  what  is  its  primary  goal? 

^  /  <  ■ 

/  * 

10.    Jim  works  as  a  building  and  grounds  assistant  at  a  school.    Though  Jim's 
work  isn't  that  difficult,  he  finds  that  by  noon  he  is  exhausted.  What 
hints  qan  you  give /im  for  reducing  his  fatigue  while  increasing  the  amount' 
of, work  he  does?  /  '  >/' 


11.    List  six  general  guides  to  follow  in  organizing  work-for  greatest  efficiency. 

a.  /  '         ,  /  ^ 

.  «•  - 

b.  . 

'  c.  !    .,       •     '  ' '  ^ 


d. 


e.  , 


f.  /  .  •       .  ■    ■ ,       ■  n 

12.    What  four  words  summarize  the  principles  of  work  si"mpl  i  fi  cation?  Explain 
how  e^ch  of  these  words  relates  to  woi*k  simplification.'  '  ' 


1'3.    i<Wfy  is  proper  stoj^age  importarvl^  List  the  three  pri nciples -of  storage, 

a.  ^  '  \ 

b.  /  „! 
c . 
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ASSIGNMENTS:   ^  '  • 

I.    Make  posters  which  illustrate  proper  and  -improper  posture  for  some  or 
all  of  tjae  following  activities:    standing,  sitting,  squatting-,  lifting,' 
turning,»and  reaching  for  olpjedts.  ' 

II.    Think  through  "the  dutjes  you  perform  on  your  job.    Which  ones  involve 
bending,  lifting,  carrying,  reaching,  pushing,  and  pulling?  What 
principles  of  body  mechanics  •coiJld  you  apply  in  these  duties? 

f  • 

GROUP  WORK:  ■       .  ' 

«  '  •  * 

I.^  Wording  in  smal  1  .groups  or  pairs,  choose  one  task  that  you  perform  dai'ly 
at  your  training  station.    Analyze-^tTrs  way  each  of  you  now  performs' this 
task.    Study  the  methods  used  W each  member  of  the  group.    Then  using 
^  work  simplification  principl&s^sflg^s.t  ways  to  saVe  time  and  energy  while 
performing  this  same  task...  ,.  r 


U  .V-  - 
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UNIT  11-5 


USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


Supply  Carts  and  Carriers  . 

5.  Fi  1  >  cart  or  carrier  with 
supplies  issued  by  person 
in  charge. 


.SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES:         When  you  finish  this  lesson. 

you  should  be  able  to 

a.  plan  the  stocking  of  a 
^      supply  cart  or  carrier 

^     .  based  on  a  day's  schedule 

b.  analyze  situations  in  which 
the  arrangement  of  supplies  on 
a  cart  can  help  or  hinder  a 
housekeeping  management  assistant 

REFERENCES:        Hospi tal  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 

^.Washington,  D.C  :    Robert  J.  Brad7  cS^JiFany , 

,  Starr.  Mary  Catherine.  ■  Management  for  Better  Mvjrui,  Lexinq- 
•.       -  ton,  Massachusetts:    D.C.    Heath  and  Company,  196fi=-.^    p.'  256 

The  cart  or  carrier,  is  used  to  move  materials  and  equipment  from  one'  a 're  a 
to  another     Its  use  eliminates  frequent  trips  between  work  and  storage  areas 
It  also  helps  to  insure  the  use  of  the  right  supplies  and  equipment  for  each 
^task.    Use  of  a  well-stocked  cart  or  carrier  saves  steps  and  increases  efficiency 

Ill7utnity  clrts'^'  ''^  "'^'^       housekeeping:    waste  carts,  equipment  carts. 

The  waste  cart  is  used  for  collecting  and  transpor ti ng  ^as te.    As  the  house- 
keeping management  assistant  moves  from  one  area  to  anof\her.  wastebaskets 


fabric  or 
six  bushels 
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and  litter  may  be  emptied  into  the  cart.    The  cart  may  h{|ve  a 
plastic  litter  container.    The  litter  bag  normally  holds  ^bout 
An  extra  bag  should  be  kept  on  hand  for  use  while  the  soiled  bag  is  beinq' 
laundere'd  or  while  a  torn  bag  is  being  repaired. 

Equipment  carts  are  used  to  move  mop  buckets,  floor  machines,  lacuum  cleaners 
and  attachments,  and  cleaning  supplies  from  the  storage  area  to  the  work  place 
Equipment  carts  may  have  a  small  litter  bag  for  waste  collected  in  performing  ' 
a  parti cular  task .  ^  a 

Utility^  carts  cOmbi ne.  features  of  the  waste  cart  and  the  equipment  cart  The 

il:^^  """P  '"^^  contain  a  litter  bag.  a  tray  for  cleaning  supplies,  a  storage 
shelf  for  Items  such  as  paper  towels  or  tissue,  and  places  for  carrying  manual  - 
equipment  such  as  a  mop  bucket,  wringer,  mop  and  broom.    It  may  have  a  container 

wh'"  ic°    !    I'^l^'^'-  ^^-^^"^^  completely  each  week  and  ^he 

wheels  checked  for  strings  and  lubrication.     If  the  cart  is  used  in  a  hospital 
or  nursing  home,  it  should  be  washed  with  a  disinfectant  solution  twice  weekly. 
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A  plastic,  wood,  or  metal  carrier  partitioned  to  hold  cleaning  supplies,  m^iy 
be  used  in  some  housekeeping  situations.  A  basket  or  sturdy,  shallow  carton 
with  a  handle  is  equally  handy  for  transporting  and  storing  items  used  regu- 
larly. 

The  cart  or  ?a^«;Her  should  be  prepared  before  the  housekeeping  management 
assistant  beginsvT^jr^.    Supplies  and  ^equipment  should  be  neatly  arranged  on 
the  cart  or  carrier  so  that  there  is  a  plade  for  everything  and  so  that  all 
items  are  easy  to  reach.    The  most  frequently  used  items  shquld  be  i^ear  the 
fron^  of  the  cart.    Linens  may  be  stacked  in  complete  sets  or  with  like  items 
groAJped  together,  depending  on  the  procedure -used  at  the  training  station. 

The  cart  is  pushed  to  an  area  near^Jthe^JKW-txute  cleaned,    I t~s4)0uT^~r^v^ ^ 
be  left  where  someone  can  bump  into  it.    In  some  hospitals,  when  the  doctor 
enters  the  room,  the  maid  is  expected  to  remove  all  of  her  cleaning  supplies 
Vrom  the  room  and  put  them  back  oa  the  cart  until  the  doctor  leaves  the  room. 
The  trash  should  be  kept  covered.  " 

At  the  end  of  the  day,  the  cart  or  carrier  shocrld  be  returned  to  the  storage 
closet  or  room  and  checked  in,  if  required. 

QUESTIONS:  , 

1.  What  are  the  advantages  in  using  a  well-stocked  cart  or  carrier? 

2.  .Name  three  types  of  carts  used  in  housekeeping,  and  describe  the  uses  for 
each. 

•  ( 

b. 


ASSIGNMENTS: 


Plan  the  stocking  of  a  cart  or  carrier  with  all  the  equipment  and  sup- 
plies needed  to  complete  your  daily  cleaning  tasks  at  your  training 
station.  '  Draw  an  i  1  lustra^tion  of  the  cart  or  carrier  with  the  it 
properly  arranged  for  greatest  efficiency. 


y 

II.  Keep  a  record  for  a  week  of  the  number  of  times  you  have  to  return  to  the 
storage  area  for  supplies  or  equipment.  Why  was  each  trip  made?  Could  ^ 
any  of  these  trips  have  been  eliminated  by  better  planning? 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Share  the  sketch  of  your  cart  or  carrier  with  other  housekeeping  manage-^ 
ment  assistants.    Explain  what  you  carry  on  your  cart  or  carrier  djui  why. 
Look  for  new  ideas  for  stocking  your  cart  or  carrier,  as  ^ classmates  des- 
cribe how  their  carts  or  carriers  are  stocked. 
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UNIT  IINl 


SUBJECT 
TASK: 


CLEANiNG  GUEST  ROQMS, 


Procedures  for  Entering  and  Leav/ng' Rooms 

6.  Report  to  assigned  section  with  pass  key  and  occupancy 
report.  -  ( 

7.  Make  a  preliminary  check  of  room  condition  when  entering. 


OBJECTIVES:         When  you  fini_s4i  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able 


to 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 


REFERENCE: 


^escrite  recdnrneh  entering  and  leaving 

rooms 

recognize  symbols  and  terms  used  in  housekeeping  management 
explain  the  procedure  for  reporting  damage  to  a  room 
explain  the  procedure  for  handling  "lost  and  found"  items 
interpret  occupancy  reports 

identify  responsi bi 1  Hies  of  housekeeping  management 
assistants  concerning  pass  keys 
g.    describe  procedures  for  adjusting  windows  and  heating 
and  air  -conditioning  equipment.  ; 

Pfeiffer,  William  B.  and  Walter  0.  Voegele.*  The  Correct 
Maid  for  Hotels  'and  Motels.    New  York,  New  York:  'ttayden 

?8-20. 


Book  Company,  Inc. ,  1965, 
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One. of  the  first  things  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  wilf^  need  to ' 
.kjnow  is  how  to  enter  rooms  properly.    Nearly  all  hotels  and  motels  have 
specific  policies  or  regulations  which  housekeeping  management  assistants 
should  observe  when  entering  rooms.    The  housekeeper  or  assistant  housekeeper 
usually  informs  new  employees  of  these  policies  ,the  first  day  they  report 
for  work.    The  following  procedures  for  entering  and  leaving  rooms  are 
frequently  used.    It  is  important  to  keep'in  mind,  h'bK^ver,  that  your  employer's 
specific  instructiorts  are  the  ones  you  should  f9l  low^on^your  job. 

Entering  Rooms  In  Hotels  Or  Motels 

When  the  housekeeping  assistant  arrives  for  work  in  her  neat,  clean  uniform, 
she  will  report  to  the  Housekeeping  Department  or  Linen  Room,  where  she  will 
be  given  a  pass  key,  list  of  rooms  to  clean,  and  cart  containing  the  day's 
supplies.    Regulations  specified  by  most  employers  for  entering  rooms  are 
as  fol lows : 

1.    Be  as  quiet  as  possible,  particularly  early  in  the  morning,  whi le 
in  the  corridors  and  passageways ,  50  that  guests  who  may  be  sleeping 
«will  not  be  disturbed. 
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2.    When  a  "Do  Not  Disturb"  sign  is  displayed  on  the  door,  do  not  knock 
on  the  door.    Make  no  mark  on  the  room  check  sheet  when  the  room  is 
not  entered.    This  room  will  need  to  be  rechecked  several  times  during 
the  day  until  the  sign  is  removed  ani  the  room  can  be  entered.  If 
the  ''Do  Not  Disturb"  sign  remains  on  the  door  all  day,  this  shOuVd 
be  reported  to  the  housekeeper  befdre  going  off  duty.    She  will  check 
the  room  to  determine  if  anything  is  wrong. 

<3.    When  knocking  on  a  door,  be  certain  that  the  keys'are  ^'n  thjj  other  hand. 
Use  only  the  knuckles  for  knocking.    Knocking  with  a  key,  or-  anything 
made  of  metal,  is  likely  to  mar  or  damage  the  finish  on  4;he  door. 
/Remember,  too,  this  door  will  be  knocked  on  repeatedly  day  after  day; 
so  this  special  bit  of     re  will  help  keep  the  finish  In  good  con- 
dition.. 

4.  After  knocking  on  a  door  and  hearing  no  answer,  insert  the  key,  and 
open  the  door.    Should  a  guest  be  in  the  room,  leave  quiietly  and  close 
the  d6or.    Indicate  on  the  room  check  sheet  that  the  room  was  occupied^ 
This  will  be  a"  reminder  to  return  and  clean  it  later  in  the  day. 

5.  Many  hotel  and  motel  managements  suggest  that  the  door  be  left  open, 
to  air  the  room  while  it  is  being,  cleaned.    Pulling  the  cart  across 
the  doorway  prevents/ anyone  from  entering  the  room  without  the 
housekeeping'assistaht' s  hearing  him.    This  practice  also  keeps  sup- 
plies within  sight  .a/id  easy  to  reach.    After  the  room  has  been  cleaned, 
place  a  check  mark  in  the  proper  place  on  the  room*  check  sheet.  ^ 

6.  The>oom  report  sheet  or  room  check  sheet       most  important. •  . The 
housekeeping  assistant  should  be  sure  to  write  on  it  everything  that 
her  employer  requires'.    Some  hotels  and  motels  use  the.  Room  Reports 
to  determine  how  many  guests  stayed  in  a  particular  room.*  Others  use 
tfiem  to  help  keep  an  accurate  count  of  the  number  of  linens  and  supplies 
used  each  day^^.    These  reports  aVso  help  the  housekeeping  assistant  to 
know  which  rooms  have  already  been  cleaned  and  which  rooms'  remain  to 

be  cleaned.    The  following  is  an  example  of  a  room  check  sheet: 


1  » 

Employee:  Mary 

* 

ROOM  CHECK  SHEET 

Date:    May  1 

ROOM  NUMBER 

STATUS 

CONDITION 

COMMENTS 

125 

SO  ^ 

* 

10:00  A.M.  a^nd  3:00  P.M. 
"DO  NOT  DISTURB"  sign 

*126 

SO 

OCC. 

127 

CO  .- 

y 

•s. 
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The  first  column  of  the  room  check  sheet  indicates  the  room  numbers  of  the 
rooms  which  Mary  is  responsible  for  cleaning  on  a  certain  day.    The  second 
column  is  used  to  indicate  the  state  of  the  room:    SO  means  th^^^  the  room 
is  rented  to  a  guest  who  plans  to  "stay  over"  another  day  or  two?,  and  CO 
indicates  that  the  guest  plans  to  "check  out"  today.    Mary  would  :not  .clean 
a  room  marked  CO  until  the  guest  had  left  the  hotel,'  if  possi  ble.  -'The  first 
two  columns  are  filled  out  in  the  morning  by  Mary  or  by  the  housekeeper 
before  Mary  begins  her  work.  -  . 

The^i  rd^column  is  for  Mary  to  use  during  the  day  as  she  makes  her  rounds 
No  mark  in  this  column  indicates  that  Macy  did' not  get  into  the  roomi  occ. 
indicates  that  the  room  was  occupied  and  that  Mary  will  need  to  recheck  it 
later  in  the  day,  and  a  check  mark  indicates  that  the  room  has  been  cleaned. 
The  Comrents  column  can  be  used  by  Mary  to  make  a  note  of  anything  she  needs 
tQ  report  to  the  housekeeper.    This  example  shews  that  Mary  has  not  been 
able  to  clean  foom  125  because  a  "Do  Nat  Disturb"  sign  has  been  displayed  )' 
there  all  day.'   Mary -could  also  make  notes  in  this  column  about  items  that\ 
are  missing  from  the  room,  such  as  towels  or  a:?h^trays,  or  indicate  that 
special  cleaning  such  as  carpet  shampooing  is  rerj&ired. 

Leaving  Rooms  , 

When  the  housekeeping  assistant  has  finished  cleaning  a  room  in  a  hotel  or 
motel,  she  should  be  sure  to  (1)  check  to  see  that  all  the  furnishings  are 
in  their  proper  places,  (2)  adjust  the  thermostat  to  the  setting  recormiended 
by  the  housekeeper,  (3)  turn  off  the  television  and  all  lights,  and  (4)' 
try  the  door  after  closing  it  to  be  certain  the  door  is  securely  locked. 

Terms  and  Symbols 

Almost  all  businesses  have  terms  and  symbols  which  are  used  as  "shorthand" 
language  among  employees.    As  ^  housekeeping  management  assistant,  you  will 
want-to  become  familiar  as  quickly  as  possible  with  the  terms  and  symbols 
used  in  your  particular  business.    Below  is  a  brief  list  which  includes  a 
few  examples  of  terms  and  symbols  cormionly  ^jsed: 

Hotels  and  Motels 

skipper  v   a  guest  who  -leaves  without  paying  his  bill 

SO  y   stay  over--gue^t  who  is  not  planning  to  check  out 

0  today 

CO    check  out--a  guest  plans  to  check  out  of  the  room 

today 

Occ  ^   occupied--indicates  clothes  or  baggage  in  the  room 

V  or  vac   vacant--indi  cates  no  clothes  or  bags  in  the  room 

v/-    indicates  that  the  room  was  cleaned 
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Missing  I  tetns  and  Room  Damage 
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A  housekeeping  managenient  assistant  may  occas/i onal  ly  find  rooms  or  furnishings 
that  have  been  damaged  by  guests  or  patients.    Any  damage,  su/:h  as  holes  burned 
in  upholstery  or  carpets,  should  be  reported  immediately  to  the  supervisor  so  ' 
that  repairs  can  be  made.    Occasionally  items  may  also  be  missing  from  the  room. 
If  the  missing  items  are  small,  such  as  ash  trays,  a  note  should  be  made  of  what 
is  missing  and  from'  which  room  it  is  rftissing  so  that  the  housekeeper  may  be 
informed  later  in  the. day.     If  the  item  is  large,  such  as  a  television  set  or  a 
chair,  call  the  supervisor  immediately  so  that  she  can  notify  the  proper  author- 
ities. 

"Lost  and  Found"  Items 


People  are  forgetful  and  oVten  leave  part  of  their  belongings  in  hotel  and 
hospital  roofns  when  they  check  out.    The  housekeepi n-g  management  assistant 
needs  to  know  what  to  do  about  items  found  in  a  room  that  has  been  vacated. 
Although  each  institution  has  its  own  policies  regarding  "lost  and  found"  \ 
items,  generally' a  tag  giving  the  room  number  and  the  date  is  placed  on  th^ 
articl(?s  and  it  is^  turned  in  to  the  supervisor...  In  hospitals,  patients 
sometimes  leave  flowers  when  they  check  out.    These  are  usually  to  be  thrown 
dwdy.    -Other  items  are  tagged  with  the  date  and  room  number  and  are  turned 
in  dt  the  nearest  nursing  station.     '  / 

»» 

Adjusting  fleating  and  Cooling 

'In  many,  motels  and  hotels,  the  managenient  recontnends  that  one  of  the  first 
things  a  housekeeping  management  assistant  ^ould  do  when  entering  a  raom 
to  be  cleaned  is  to  adjust  the  heater  or  air  conditioner  to  the  level  that 
Is  suggested  for  vacant  rooms.    Some  recommend,  also,  that  the  door  and/or 

-windows  be  left  open  to  air  the  room  while  .the  cleaning  is  in  progress 
fiowovor,  if  the  room  is  ai  r  condi  ti  oned ,  the  windows  sho/ild  remain  closed. 
♦  ( 

jlJLSTIONS: 

.  *  *' 

'1.    What  is  the  reason  for  knocking  on  doors  with  knuckles  only? 

Z.     If  a  tjuest  IS  present  in  a  motel  room  which  needs  cleaning,  what  should 
you  do?  y 

3.  Define  the  following  terms  or  symbols: 

CO  - — ^  V 
.   SO  . 

0(x  « 

4.  What  should  you  do  if  you  find  a  television  set  missing  from  a  room?. 

5).     "Found"  items  are  generally  tagged  and  turned  in  to  th^  supervisor  or  at 
the  hursinq  station.    What  are  two  items  of  information  that  should  be  put 
'  on  the  tag? 
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6.  Where  should  the  cart  be  placed  while. a  room  is  being  cleaned?  Why? 

■  ■ '  ■  . '  . ) 

7.  ,What  three  kinds  of  information  are  included  on  occupancy  reports?         '  • 

J 

K^.    I|jf>en  >1ary  arrives  td  clean 'the  first  room  on  her  list,  she  finds  a 


c.  \ 


Do  Not  Distifrb"  smihan^ing  on  the  door.    Mary  should  , 

 ^-    place  a  check  ^man^vontKe^Reom  Check  Sheet. 

\  ^-    Pl^'^  "occupied"  on  the  Room  C^ieck  Sheet.  '     -  -'^r  * 

c.    place  notation  in  "comnents"  column. 

When  Mary  places- a  cHeck  mark  on  the  room  check  sheet,  thts  indicates 
that  she  ,         _  •  ^  \ 

a.    cotild-not  get  in  the  room.  \  ,, 


b-,  '^ognd  a  guest  in  tte,  room 
^c.    cleaned  the'  room.  ^ 


ASSIGNMENT:  \ 


I.  What  are- the  procedures  concerning  pass'^keys  at  your  training  station? 
What- are  your  responsibilities  concerning ^pass  keys?  Why  is  n  impor- 
tant to  fol  low  -these  procedursi^ 


GROUrWORK: 


I.    Rele  play  procedures  for  entering  and  leaving  rooms.    Include  various 
situations  which  might  be  encountered  on  the  job;.    Discuss  satisfactory 
/        solutions  to  any  problems  which  might  arise.  *• 

II.    Compare  the  procedures  used  at  your  training  station  for  entering  and 
leaving  roo^  with  procedures  used  at  other  training  stations.  ' 

'II.I.  '  Secure  a  room  check  record  from  your  training  station.    Compare  it  with 
the  room  check  re"?:e<i^used  at  other  trai.ning  stations.    Discuss  simi- 
larities and  differences^ 


J 
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UNIT  III-2 

.  •  CLEANING  GUEST  R^OMS 

•      ■     ■      ■         :  \ 

SUBJECT:  Preliminary  Cleaning  Tasks  > 

TASK:  8.    Perform  preliminary  cleaning 

tasks.  '  '• 

OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson, 
you  should  be  able  to 
a.    identify  procedures  for 

performing  preliminary 

cleaning  tasks.  v 

There  are  many  simple  but  important  tasks  which  ftiust  be  taken  care  of  before 
actual  cleaning  is  begun.    The  procedure  which  you  wiH'be  required  to  follow 
will  be  explained  bf^  the  supervisor  at  your  laraining  station:^  In  general  , 
the  first  tasks  invWve  taking,  care  of  the  items  which  (lave  been  used  by  the 
occupant,  such  as  wastebasket's ,  ash  tray^,  glassware,  and  linens\ 

•In  ^6it}e  institutions  windows  are  qpened  and  the  rooms  allowed  to  air- while  the 
housekeeping  assistant  is  gettihg:  ready  to  clean.    ,If,  however,  thfi  estaWishment 
IS  air-conditioned,  this  is  not  necessary.    Regar-dless  of  whether  or  not  the'  . 
windows  are  opened,  draperies  should  be  opened  and  venetiaa  blinds  raised  to 
check  their  condition  and  to  provide  more  lirght  for  cleaning.  •  ^  ^ 

Upon  .entering  a  room,,  turn  on  al  1  lights  to; check  for  burned,  out  bulbsT  The 
housekeeping  aide  is  usual  ly  responsi ble  for  replacing  all  burned-out  light 
bulbs.    A  sturdy  step  ladder  should  be  used  when  replacing  bulbs  which  are  ' 
hard  to  reach.    Be  certain  that  hands  are  completely  dry  before* replacing  bulbs. 

Stripping  beds  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  which  should  be  performe^d-^hen  the 
housekeeper  enters  a  room.    Doing  this  allows  the  bed  to  air  while  other-^tasks 
are  being  performed.    During  the  stripping  process,  the  linen  should  be  S^aiceo  . 
over  the  bed  to  check  for  lost  items  and  to  prevent  i^ems  from  falling  to  the 
floor.    The  linen  is  then  gathered  up  and  taken  to  the  cart.    The  supervisor  C 
should  be  notified  if  mattrestfes  or  springs  need  to  be  repaired  or  replaced  so 
that  they  can  be  taken  care  oT  while  the  rest  bf  the  room  is  being  cleaned. 
Wet,  stained,  or  torn  mattress  pads  should  also  be  reported  to  the  supervisor. 

Ash  trays  should  be  emptied  into  a' tin  box  whiiji  is  kept  for  that  specific 
purpose  on  ±he  cart  or  wrapped  up  4n^two  or  three  sheets  of  Old  newspaper.  Make 
sure  butts  are  not  burning.    The  ash  trays,  should  then  be  wiped  c]ean  and  put 
in  the  proper  place.    Ashe's  should  not  be  thrown  into  the  toilet  bowl  or 
into  wastepaper  containers  because  other  items  in  the  wastebas^et  may.  catch 
fire.  . 

Waste  material  from  wastebaskets  requires  special  handling;    To  avoid  being  cut 
by  rough  or  sharp  objects,  never  reach  down  into  a  wastebasket  to  empty  it; 
^always  turn  it  upside  down.    The  waste ^materi ar  may  be  emptied  onto  a  newspaper,  ; 
wrapped,  tied,  aad  labeled,  or  if  plastic^  liners  are  used  in  the  wastebasket, 
they  ma^y  be  sealed  s^nd  then  removed  from  tbe  basket.    As  the  ^wastebasket  Is 
emptied,  check  to  see  J:hat  no  guest  belongings  were  dropped  into  it  by  mistake. 


Wastebaskets  and  their  contents  are  ^  primary  source  of  contamination;  so 
theyshould  be  handled  with  caution.    Wipe  the  wasteb'asket  clean  with  a  cloth 
dijJlped  in  germicidal  determent  solution.    Be  suFfe  to  clean  the  interior, 
exterior,  and  bottom  of  the  wastebasket  and  then  wipe  dry. 

Contents  of  glasses,  pitchers,  and  ice  buckets  should  be  emptied  into  the 
toilet  and  flushed  away.    These  containers  are  then  put  on  the  cart  so  that 
they  can  be  taken  to  the  kitchen  to  be  sterijized.    Some  housekeeping  departments 
h.ave  drshwashers -in  the  linen  rooms  for  this  purpose. 

Trays  of  dishes  from  restaurants  should  be  placed  outside  the  door  for 
pi ck-up  b*-Toom  service. 

(QUESTIONS;  )'         ,      '  ,   '  '  ^ 

1.  Undervwhat  ci rcumstances  shoul d  t/ie  windows  not  be  opened  to  air  the  room 
'during  cleaning?  V  ' 

2.  Why  should  the  draperies  and  Venetian  blinds  be- pulled  even  if  the 

•  windows  are  not  opened?  ,  " 

3.  Why  should  th,e  beds  be  stripped- soon  after  the  housekeeper  enter  a  room? 


4.  For  what  reason  should  linens  be  shaken  over  the  bed  as  they  are  removed"? 

5.  What  safety  |)recaution  should  the  housekeeper  take,  when  em^p^ng  ash  trays? 

6.  How  should  rp'aterials  be  removed  from  wastebaskfets? 


ASSIGNMENT: 


\ 


I.    In  writing,  briefly  outline  the  preliminary  cleaning  procedures  you  should 
follow  when  cleaning  a  room  at  your  trairUng  station.  . 

GROUP  WORK: 

■/ 

I.    Discuss  any  differences  between^preliminary  cleaning  tasks  in  your 
training  station  and  those  described  in  this  book.    How  do  these  pro- 
cedures differ  from  those  used  in  other  training  stations? 
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UNIT  II 1-3 


SUBJECT: 
TASKS:' 


OBJECTIVES: 


RE  FERENCE: 


CLEANING  GUEST  ROOMS 

General'^  Cleaning  Tasks 

9.    Clean  a  guest  room. 
}t.    Check  vacant  rooms  4n  assigned -section  and  dus.t  furniture 

i  f  necessary.  > 
11.    Turn  in  occupancy >eport  and  pas 5^  key  before  leaving. 

When  you  finish^this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  identify  theXsuppl'ies  commonly  furnished  the  guests 

b.  describe  the  furni  ture^pl  a  cement  recommended  In  the 
place  of  employment 

c.  .explain  how  to  rehang  draperies 

d.  evaluate  your  own  work  objectively  '  '\ 

e.  identify  reasons  for  checking  condition  of  vacant  rooms. 


Tfeiffer^  Wi  l^iam  B.  and  Walter  0.  VoegeTe.  The  Correct 
Maid  for  Hotels  and  Motels.  New  York,  New  York:  Hayden 
Book  Company,  ItiG.,  1965.    pp.' 37-39;  43-47. 


^  ^        %  GENERAL  CLEAjillNG  TASKS  *  . 

Clean  the  bathroom  first,  following  reconmended  procedures.    Clean. the  basin, 
then  the  tub  and  shower,  then  the  toilet  bowj .    Check  and  replace  the  bathroom 
supplies.    Final  ly-,  clean  the  bathroom  floor.  ^        '  . 

Check  and  clean  the  closet  and  drawers,  following  the  housekeeper's  instructions 

Th'e  housekeeping  assis'tant  should  be  fami  TIar  with  the  supplies  provided  for 
the  comfort'Of  the  guests  and  with  the  proper  locations  for  them.    Such  items  as 
pitchers  and  glasses,  shoe  cl otks 1  aundry  bags,  stationery.  Bibles,  matches, 
telephone  directories,  menus,  "Do  Not  Disturb"  signs,  fly  swatters,  coat -hangers 
and  valet  bags  may  be  among  those  supplied  to  the  guests.    The  housekeeping 
assistant  is  responsible  for  seeing  that  these  items  are  replenished,  when 
necessary,  and  returned  to  their  proper  places.  '    '  . 


Make  the  beds  according  to  the  housekeeper's  directions 
covers  are  smooth  and  even.  ^ 


Be  sure  that  the 


While  occupying  a  room,  the  guest  may  rearrange  the  furniture.    The  housekeeping 
assistant  wi{11  be  expected  to  place  the  furniture  in  its  origihal  location  r 
when  she  cleans  the  room.    The  furniture  should  be  rearr^ged  so  that  there  ^ 
are  clear  traffic  paths  from  one  area  of  the  room  to  andther.-   Being  familiar 
with  the  reconmended  furniture  placement  at  her  training  station  also  aids 
the  housekeeping  assistant  in  determining  if  anything  is  missing  from  the 
room,  in  whicli  case  the  supervisor  should  be  notified  imme^ately. 


Another  item  which  may  require  attention  is  t>ie  draperies.    Occasionally  hooks 
work  ou#  of  pleats  in  draperies  and  must  be  replsK:ed.    The  hook  should-be'  ,  ; 
replaced  in  the  pleat  thg  same  distance  from  the  top  of  the  draperies  as  the  ' 
other  hooks.    The;n  the  traverseVod  which  draws  the  draperies  back  and  fort^ 
should  be  closedf.and  the  hook  placed  in  the  empty^gui de- or  carried  on  the -rod 

When  draperies  are  being  rehung  aft^r  cleaning  or  bei ng  ,  removed  compl  etely , 
the  traverse  rod  is  closed,  and  the  hooks  are  placed  in  the  guides  or  carriers 
.  on  tl^  rod,  starting,  at  the  center  and  working  toward  the  outside.    If  the 
draperies  are  on  a  non-traverse  rod,  Ihey  are  put  back  on  the  rod  and  the 
draperies  are  spread  out  §venly  across  the  entire  area.' 

In  addition  to  checking. to  see  if  the 
hooks  are  all  attached  to  the  rod 
'  carriers,  it  is  necessary  to  pull  the 
cord  to  see  if  the  draperies  draw 
properly.    If  they  do  not  draw,  the 
cord  has-  probably  slipped  from  under 
the  hook  located  on  the  back  of -each 
carrier.    Replace  cordis  shown  in 
the  il lustration.    -  " 

If  the  draperies  need  other  attention,  such  as  repairing  of  seams  and  tears 
or  tightening  of  loose  hardware;  this  should  be  reported  to  the^hcTusekeeper. 

iDus't  the  furnishings  in  the  guest  room 
fusing  a  -soft  cloth.    Learn  to  work  with  a 

cloth  in  ea^ch, hand,  "and  use  them  both  ^at 

the  same  time.    Your  work  will  then  take 

only  half  as  long!  .  - 

Occasionally  a  guest  may  have  damaged  the 
finish  ^  a  piece  of  furniture  by  placing  a 
damp  cloth  or  g-lass  of  water  or  ice  on  it. 
Spe-t^i^l  treatments  are  necessary  for  removing 
j^iese  water  spots.    Check  with  the  supervisor 
for  the  method  appropriate  for  the  type  of  furni- 
ture used  at  your  training  station. 

Furniture  which  has  cracks  in  the  finish, needs.^to  be  treated  with  furniture' 
polish  to  keep  it  moist.  When  furnitui^  b§ct)T((es  dirty,  it  should  be  cleaned 
The  supervisor  may  suggest  washing  the  furniture  or  using  a  liquid  wax  which 
both  cleans  and  restores  th&  shine.    Follow  directions  carefully. 

Metal  and  glass  surfaces  should  be  cleaned  so  tH^t  finger  marks,  spills,  and 
rings  caused  by  glasses  are  eliminated.    The  supervisor  wi  1 1  suggest  a  pro- 
cedure for  cleanirig  these  Surfaces  properly. 

Laminated  plastic  surfaces  can  be  dusted  with  a  d^mp  cloth  and  waxed  when  a 
sheen  is  desired. 
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A  vacuum  cleaner  brush  or  a  whisk,  broom  may  be 
used  to  dust  lamp  shades,  upholstery,  curtains, 
'draperies,  window  shades,  and  Venetian' blinds . 

Window  sills  where  a  lot  of  dirt  settles*  may  be 
cleaned  witK  a  cloth  wrung  out  in  sudsy  water. 
The  same  method  may  be  used  to  wipe  off  a  TV 
s<:reen.    It*  should  •  Uien  be  wiped  and  polished 
with  a  clean,  dry  .clothi.  " 

Telephones  should  be'Vleaned  and  .disinfected/ 
Private  telephones  in  guest  rooms  should  be 
cared  for  daily.  Public  telephones  should  be  cared  for  several  times  a^day. 
The  mouthpiece  should  recei ve  special  attention  because  the  indiivjdual  comes 
].nto  very  close  contact  with  it  an<J  U  could  be  a  breeding  place  for  bacteria. 

Floors  are  cleaned  last,  so  thatfthey  will  not  get  dirty  while  other  tasks  are 
performed.  .  ^  . 

The  housekeeping  assistant  should  take  a  careful  look. at  the 'room , before  she 
leaves  it.    She  Should  evaluate  her  own  work  to  detertfiine  if  sh^  is  doing, 
the  job  correctly  and  to. the  best  of  her  ability.    Regardless  of  how  minor 
an  oversight  may  seem,  thp  housekeeping,  aide  should!  leave  everything  •  in  the' 
room  in  the  best  condition  [lossible.    Careful  attention' to  small  details 
helps  to  insure  that  the  guest  will  be  pleased  with"  the  room.  Remember, 
guests  who  are  pleased  are  more  likely  to  return.    l€  the  supervisor  Re- 
quests that'a  part  of  the  room  bp  done  over,  the  task  should  ,be  done 
wi  1 1'ingly .  _       '  • 

^         t  '       ■  *  ■ 

^     ..        '  '  f 

Vacant  rooms  are  checked  .daily  to  determine 'the>r  general  conditfan/  They 
may  need  to.  be  d<jsted  if  they,  have  been  unoccupied  vfor  some'  time  or  cleaned  if 
they  were'us'ed  after  the^  majgr  cleaning.  ^  Tf  any  i£em5  are  missing  or  if  the  • 
room  has  been,  or  is  b^ing  used  by  an  unauthorized  person,  this  should  be. 
reported.  .  ^ 

RECORD  KEEPING  / 

The' housekeeping  asst>stant  may^be  asked  to  help  keep  records  concernifig  the 
cdhdition  of  each  room,  the  occupancy  of.  room,  and  a  count  of  the  linen. 
These  records  are  then  collected  by  the  supervisor  and  compiled  into  a  re- 
port.   The  manager  uses  this  report  to  determine  linen  cDst  Bnd  to  check  the 
nufiter  of  rooms  used  with  the  record  of  the  nUmber  rented* 

The  cost  of  linens  is  staggering,  especially  sincS*  there  must  be  four  to  five 
complete  sets'  of  linens  for  every  bed.    The  linen  is  usually  distributed  in' 
this  way:    clean  linens  on  the  bed,  dirty  linens  on  a  cart  or  on  the  way  to 
the  laundry,  linens  at  the  laundry,  and  perhaps  a  set  on  the  way  back  from 
the  laundry  and  a  set  in  -the  linen  room.    Linens  need  special  care  to  prolong 
their  usefulness.    They  usual  ly 'should  ba  takerl^  directly  to  the  cart,  so  that 
they  are  not  soiled  further  or  srtagged  on  the  rough  surfaces  of  tt)e  furniture. 
The  supervisor  will  teach  you  the  correct  procedur^\for  handling 'the  linfens 
at  your  training  station. 
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Pass  keys  ^should  be  returned  to  the  housekeeper  at  the  end  of  the  day.  This 
practice  lessens  the  chance  of  a  master  key  being  lost.    A  master  key's  ial- 
ling  into  the  wrong  hands  could  be  expensive  for  the  motel,  since  the  room 
could  be  used  without  haying  been  paid  for,  or  the  furnishings  could  be  remo'ved. 

QUESTIONS:        '    .  ' 
1.  •  Briefly  descrffee  the  procedures  for  cleaning  a  closet. 

■    \  ■  .  V 

2..  Upon  what  does  the  procedure  for  cleaning  drawers  depend? 
3.  ,What  should  be  done  with  articles  found  in  a  check-out  room? 


4.    Identify  at  l^ast  six  supplies  that  should  be  checked  and  replenished 
%   when  a  guest  room  is  cleaned. 

a.  i  . 

b.  '  ;  . 

c, 

d.  .      '  ^  - 

-  ;e. 

f .   .  •    •    .  • 

.5.    For  What  two  reasons'  is  it  important  for  the  housekeeping  management  assis- 
tant to  know,  the  recommended  furniture  plac^rnent  at  her  training  Station? 

6.  When  rehanging  draperies,  in  which  directiciin  should  one  work? 

7.  What  might  cause  the  draperies  not  .to  draw  properly?    How  can  this  problem 
be  remedied?  < 


8.  What  equi'pment  is  Used  for  crusting  lamp  shades,  upholstery,  and  window 
treatments? 

9.  What  procedure  should  be  followed  in- cleaning  a  TV  screen? 

10.  How  often  stiould  telephones  in  guest  rooms  be  cleaned?  How  often  should 
public  telephones  be  cleaned?''  Why  should  telephones  b^  cleaned  so^fre-. 
quently?  Av  ' 

11.  Why  is  attention  to  small  details  important  whe)^  cleaning  a  guest  room? 

12.  Why  should  the  housekeeping  assistant  keep  accurate  records? 
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13.  Where  should  linens  be  placed  immediately  after  they  are  reroved  from  the 
bed?  Why? 

14.  What  should  be  done  with  pass  keys  at  the  end  of  the  day? 
ASSIGNMENTS: 

I.    Briefly  outline  the  general  cleaning  tasks  yo'u  perform  when  cleaning 
a  guest  room  at  your  training  station. 

II.    Make  a  chart  showing  or  listing  the  articles  and  the  quantities  of  each 
which  should  be  replenished  each  day  in  the  guest  room.    Keep  this 

rh;»rt-  wi  t-h 
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chart  with'you,  and  refer  to  tt  as  you  work 

Draw  a  floor  plan  of  t>ie  basic  design  of  the  guest  rooms  at  your  training 
station.    Draw  in,  or  paste  on  symbols  of  the  furniture  in  each  room  • 
positioned  in  the  recommended  places. 


IV.    Count  the  number  of  trips  you  rfiake  to  and  from  your^cart  when  clean)ng- 
a  room.    Are  all  of  these  trips  necessary?    Could  any  trips  be  e,h>inate 


by  better  planning?  ' 
GROUP  WORK: 


I.    tompare  [Irocedures  for  cleaing  guest  rooms  used  in  your  training  statiW 
_      w1,J:h  those  us^d  at  other  training  stations.    What  similarities  and  dif 
Terences  do  you  note?  "  . 


/ 
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UNIT  iv/l 

CLEAlliNG  PAHENT  ROOMS 

SUBJECT:  Procedures  for  Sa^flitatfon  and  Disinfection 

^'^S'^S:  12.    Clean  an  occup^^e^  hospital  room. 

13.    Clean  an  unoccupied  hospital  room  or  discharge  unit. 
H.    Clean  an  isolation  unit. 

OBJECTIVE^v        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  shoyld  be  able  to  - 
\      a.    list^reasons  for  disinfecting 
\    b.  -cite  conditions  affecting  bacterial  growth 
\c.    describe  techniques  of  disinfecting. 

REFERENCE:  Hbspital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 

keeping Aide:    Washington  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady~Company , 
1967.    Ch.  2,  pp.  1-11. 

One  of  the  major  concerns  in  hospital  cleaning  is  disinfection.    Just  one 
moment  of  carelessness  may  lead  to  cross-infection  and  the  spread  of  disease 
An  understanding  of  principles  of  sanitation  and  disinfection  can  help  to 
prevent  such  mistakes  and  is,  therefore,  essential  to  the  housekeeping  manage- 
ment assistant  employed  in  a  h:4(spital 

The  housekeeping' management  assistant  should  be  familiar  with  terms  frequently 
used  in  hospital  cleaning. 

1.  Aseptic  --  free       infection,  free''from  pathogenic  bacteria  (bacteria 
which  are  capable  of  causing  disease). 

2.  Disinfection  --  destruction  of  .organisms  capable  of  causing  infection. 
^  Disinfection  does  not  k\l  1  all  pathogenic  bacteria  and  viruses. 

3.  Sanitation  --  reduction  of  bacteria  to  a  level  that  is  Sctfe"  for  health, 

4.  Sterilization  --  complete  destruction  of  microorganisms,  bacteria 
spores,  and  viruses.  .       ,  "  . 

The  housekeeping  management  assistant  in  a  nursing  home  is  not  primarily  con- 
cerned with  cross-i-nfection  because  the  people  she  is  working  with  are  not 
111;  however,  she  should  be  careful  about  washing  her  hands  thoroughly  when    /  ' 
she  Changes  from  one  job  to  another.    The  nursing  home  housekeeping  assistant'^ 
.  IS  required  to  provide  care  for  the  patient,  clean  the  living  quarters,  carry 
the  food  trays,  feed  those  patients  who\cannot  feed  themselves,  and  take  care 
of  the  patient's  intimate  needs.    The  basic  aseptic  procedure  should  be  ob- 
I      served,  so  that  she  does  not  transfer  bacteria  from  one  patient  to  another. 

.  -  QUESTIONS: 

1.    Explain  Lister's  asep^tic  technique. 

■t   ■       ■  > 

1.    Why  is  hospital  sanitation  so.  essenti  al  ? 
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3.  Why  is  the  task  of  keeping  a  hospital  sanitary  so  difficult? 

V  ■  •  , 

'  ■  \  ••-•^        '  -  ' 

4.  Give  tfiree  reasons  wh/  it«is  important  to  know  low  to  treat  harmful 
germs .      -  ,   •  .  /  > 

^5.    The  percentage  of  microorganisms  .h^armful  to  man*  is  (small,  large)  

6.  Bacteria  grow  more  raoidly  in  the  (light,' dark)   ^  . 

7.  What  ^temRgrature  rarrge  is  most  conducive  to  bacterial  growth? 

8.  Pathogenic  bacteria^  grow  best  at  '  temperature,.    They  destroy 

  -  v/  by  using  it  as  food  and  'thi^  gi  v6^-:.off  was te*  pro- 

ducts  whi  ch  are  ^  ^4;^^      -     ^.  / 

9.  The  waste  product  given  off  by  di sease-caustng  bacteria  is  known  as 


-JO,    The  form  of  bacteria  generaj  ly  found  on  .skin  is       .  '  •   -v    •  ■    ^  -  • , 

11.  How  much  can  bacteria  move  by  themselves? 

12.  How  do  bacteria  ^et  f^om  one  place  to  another? 

13.  .  Justify  the  careful  removal  of  dust  in  a  hospital. 

14.  In  what  ways  is  our  environment  ideal  for  bacterial  growth?  ■ 

15.  Why  is  a  prolonged  high  temperature  necessary  to  kill  spores? 

16.  A  virus  is  (smaller,  larger)  _^  ^than  a  bacterium. 

17.  If  viruses  can  live  only  on  living  cells,  why  does  the  housekeeping 
department  need  to  worry  about  them? 

18.  What  happens* to  bacteria  on  a  clean  surface? 

19.  What  personal  hygiene  is  essential  for  a  housekeeping  assistant? 


20.    Name  three  ways  to  contract  infection, 
d. 
b'. 

c^ 
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21.  What  is  disinfection?  ,  -/ 

22.  a.    What  are  the  three  ba^ic  types  of  disinfection? 

b.  What  are  the  requirements  for  disinfection  by  boiling? 

c.  Which  type  of  disinfection  would  be  effective  against  spores?  • 

23.  What  factors  determine  the  method  of  disinfecting  you  will  select? 
a  .  *  . 

b . 

€.  .  '  • 

d.  ,  ,    ,  ■  • 

24.  Name  the  two  steps,  necessary  for- disinfection  of  a  surface, 
b. 

26.    What  precautions  with  equipment  should  be  taken  to  control  inaction? 


26.  What  areas  are  disinfected  with  phenolics? 

27.  Why  should  disinfectants  not  be  mixed  with  other  detergents  or  chemicals? 
Match  each  definition  with  the  correct  term. 

 :  28.    /\sceptic  •         a.    destroys  infection  germs 


 Disinfection  b.    completely  destroys  microorganisms 

 ^30.    Sanitation  c.    free  of  infection 

 ^31.    Sterilization  .  d.    reduces  bacteria  contamination  to  a 

safe  level 

32.    Why  is  a  housekeeping  management  assistant  in  a  nursing  home  not  primarily 

concerned  with  cross-infection?  What  sanitary  procedures  should  she 
-  follow?  / 

ASSIGNMENTS:  ^ 

I.    Demonstre^te  or  prepare  a  chart  showing  the  proper  technique  for  hand- 
washing./ 

'  /  ■ 

II.    What  practices  to  control  infections  can  you  use  on  ydur  job? 
III.    What  disinfectants  are  used  at  your  training  station?  ^ 


I 


GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Obtain  a  microscope,  agar  plate^^,  and  slides  from  your  science  teacher. 
Ask  him  to  help  you  set  up  an  .experiment  to  show  the  importance  of  sani- 
tation and -disinfection  in  a^h'dspital.    Collect  samples  of  common  sources 
of  bacteria,  and  let  them  grow  for  several  days.    Examp^les:    Du^^t  from 
floor;  cough  or  sneeze;  samples  from  unwashed  hands.    (Observe  the  growth 
of  bacteria  for  several  days.) 

II.    Take  samples  from  surfaces*  whi  ch  have  and  have  not  been  disinfected  or 
sterilized.    Compare  the  amount  of  bacteria  on  each  surface. 
^  ^  -         .     .        -  \ 

III.  ''Interview  the  person  in  your  training  station  responsible  for  checking 
the  bacteria  levels  1n  various  areas  of  the  hospital.    Find  out  what 
samples  he  takes,  at  what  times  he  makes  checks,  what  he  looks^for  in. 
specimens  collected  in  various  areas  of  the  hospital,  and  what  the  accep- 
table bacteria  counts  are  for  different  areas.    Share  the  infjjrmation  ob- 
tained With  other  housekeeping  management  assistants. 

\- 


r 
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UNIT  IV-2 


CLEANING  PATIENT  ROOMS 


SUBJECT: 
TASKS: 

OBJECTIVES; 


Procedures  in  Occupied  Rooms  and  Discharge  Units 


12, 
13. 


Clean  an  occupied  hospital  room.         , . • ,  ' 

Clean  an  unoccupied  hospital  room  or  discharge  unit. 


When  you  finish  thiS;lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  describq  proper  procedures  for  cleaning  occupied, 
uj»©ccupi^d,  and  discharge  units  in  a  hospital 

b.  fompare  procedures  described  in  reference  with  those\sed 
/on  the  job  ,  \ 

prepare  a  check  list  for  evaluation  of  a  room  which  hasv 
been  (Meaned. 


REFERENCE: 


H|)spital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 
keeping 'ftiJe.    Washington.  D.C.  :    Robert  J.  Brady  Company, 
10,  pp.  1-6,  and  11-24. 
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Students  enfployed  in  nursing  homes  may  find  that  some  of  the  procedures  they 
follow  arelsimilar  to  those  used  in  motels,  and  that  other /procedures  are 
like  those  ^'used  in  hospitals. 

Entering  tooms  in>fifrsinq  Homes 


/ 


The  housekeeping  management  assistant  employed  by  a  nursing  home  will  need  to 
knock' softly  on  doors  before  entering  patient  rooms.    After  entering  the  room, 
the  patient  and  visitors  should  be  greeted  in  a  friendly  mannelr  but  should  not 
be  engaged  in  long  conversations  which  could  be  tiring  to  therf.    The' iioUse- 
keeping  assistant  should  tell  the  patient  who  she  is  and  why  S^e  is  in  the 
room. 

Leaving  Rooms 

The  housekeeping  management  assistant,  who  has  completed  the  cleaning  of  a 
hospital  or  nursing  home,  should  gather  and  remove  the  cleaning  supplies  and  ^ 
equipment  from  the  room  as  quietly  as. possible.  -  If  the  door  was  closed  when 
she  entered  the  room,  it  should  be  closed  as  she  leaves.    It  is  not  necessary 
for, her  to  tell  the  patienf-she  is  leaving. 

In  hospitals,  it  is  not  desirable  to  leave  the  door  open- duri  ng  jfr16aning , 
particularly  when  an  isolation  unit  is  being  cleaned.    The  door  to  an  isolation 
unit  is  kept  closed  to  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  untW  it  has  been 
thoroughly  cleaned  and  disinfected. 
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QUESTIONS: 


1.    What  are  the  three  objectives  of  the  housekeepe*:^int»fen  she  cleans  patient 

units?  ^  . 

a.  » 

b.  ^ 


While  working  in  a  patient's  unit,  the  housekeeper  should 
a.    clean  thoroughly. 


_b.    be  cheerful 
^c.    be  careful  with  personal  belongings, 
d.    All  ofythese. 


t^c 


3.    The  mosr*hnportant  iterfTin  the  patient  unit  is  the 
a.    bedside  cabinet. 

 ^b.  b£d. 

c.    foot  stool . 
tray  table. 


/ 

r 


\ 


\ 


4.    What  are  the'  three  steps  to  be  followed  when  hospital  furniture  is  waShed? 


a. 
b. 
c. 


5.  Single-sheet  toilet  paper  dispensers  give  the  best  service  when 

 ^a.     they  are  refilled  daily. 

 b.    they  are  cleaned  and  disinfected. 

 ^c.    the  bottom  sheet  of  new  package  is  interfolded  with  top  sheet  of 

old  package. 

6.  What  equipment  is  needed  for  cleaning  an  occupied  bed? 

7.  While  Mary  was  c^leaning  the  patient's  room,  she  did  the  following  things. 
I.f  you  were  her  supervisor,  which  of  these  practices  would  you  recommend 
that  she  not  fol  low? 

a. 


When  she  entered  the  room,  she  greeted  the  patient  and  introduced 
hersel  f . 

After  cleaning  the  bedside  table,  she  put  the  patient'-s  personal 
belongings  back  as  she  had  found  them. 

She  took  time  to  sit  down  and  visit  with  the  patient  for  a  wh^ile. 
SJie  tried  to  work  as  quietly  as  possible. 

She  left  the  room  several  times  to  get  supplies  to  be  furnished 
the  patient.  #  ^  ^ 


8.^  List  the  eight  parts 


an  occupied  bed  which  should  be  cleanadv 


tfc. 
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In  questions  9-15,  match  the  proper  method/of  cleaning^^for  a  particular  item 


with  each  of  the  items  listed 
ITEMS 

 9.  (  Bathroom  flpor 

 ^10.  Window'sills 

 ^Tl.  Wastebaskets 

.  ^12.    Paper  towel  di^spenser 

V  '  13.    Bedside  table 

14.  Overbed  table 

15.  Shower 


ME/i 


HOD  OF  CLEANING 


A.  Damp-dust 

b.  Wash  and  dry 

c.  x  Wet-mop' and  rinse 


16'.    How  does  an  unoccupied  unit  differ  from  a  discharge!  unit? 


17.    What  is  the  purpose  of  cleaning  an  unoccupied  unit 


18.    How  oft-en  do  the  following  tasks  need  to  be  peKorrrled  in  an  unoccupied 
.    ^room?    (Dai  ly  or  Periodical  ly) 

 ^la.    Check  overall  condition  of  the  room 

_^  b.    Damp-mop  room  and  bath 

c.    Dust-mop- floors  with  a  tf'eated^  dust  mop. 


;;d.  /  Dust  furniture  an4-flxtu res 


19.  What  ,is  the  major  objective  in  cleaning  a  discharge  unit? 

20.  "Whi  ch,  surf  aces  .in  a  discharge  unit  must  be 'disinfected? 

21.  The  first  step  in  cleaning  a  discharge  unit  is  to 

 ^a.    theck  for  personal  items  left  by  the  patient. 

 b .    venti late.  ^         '  \ 

 ^c.    empty  wastebaskets.  '  . 

cf.    empty  ash  trays. 


22. 
23, 


While  cleaning  the  dischar'ge  unit ,^for 'what  purpose  would  the  house- 
keeping assistant  leave? 

a.    How  sHiould  bed  linens  and  blankets  be  removed  from  the  bed  in  a 
discharge  unit?  Why? 


b.  Wh^at  should  be  done  with  the  plastic  pillow>and  mattress  covers? 

c.  What  should  be  done  witli  the  pillow?  ^ 
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24.    In  a  hospital  unit,  a  bed  is  'nffade  free  of  wrinkles  because  it  is 

^    a.    more  comfortable  for  the  patieh^t.  ,       ^  .  { 
 b.    more  sanitary. 


 c.    looks  better. 

 ~         /  . 

25.  What  additional  linen  is  used  on  hospital  beds  that  is  hot  used  on 
hotel  beds?  . 

26.  Why  is  it  not  desirable  to  leave  the  door  open  when  cleaning  a  hospital 
room?  /  ^ 

\i  .    oi  '  .  ' 

ASSIGNMENTS:  ■  '  ' 

■■  <  : 

I.   tompare  the  procedure  and  order  of  steps  discussed  in  the  referfence 
for  cleaning  occupied  and  discharge  units  ;with  the  procedure f and  Ofder 
'Of  cleaning  required'at  your  training  station.    Are  there- any  major 
differences?    If  so,  discuss  these  differences,  stating  reasons  for  < 
them.  . 

i 

List  the  supplies  furnished  the  patient  at  your  training  stati*on.    ,  ^ 
Distinguish  between  the  ones  supplied  by 'the  housekeeping  department 
and  thpse  furnished  by  some  other  (departojent.    i  ' 

III,    l^view  the  procedures  for  cleaning  sinks'and  toilets.    Which  6f  these  • 
srilggestions  could  you  use  to  improve  your'cleaningo  procedures? 

'     ■  '         .  *| 

IV.    Usitig  Ch..  10,  pp.  2?  and  23  in  Being  a  Housekeeplinq  Aide 
i      develop  a  checklist  you  could  use  to  evaluate  the  condi 
;(       when  you  have  finished  cleaning  it. 


If  you  are  responsible  for  cleaning  the  operating  room, 
laboratory  department,  dietary  department,  laundry  chute"^^ 
room,  refer' to  BVing  a  Housekeeping^ Aide,  Gh.  14,^)p.  1-4 
and  Ch.f  17,  pp.'  10-21  (Operating  Room)  or  tq  the  Work  Manifdl  of 
Executive  Housekeeper  in  the  Hosprtal ,  pp.  18-19'  and  24-26.  Cam^re 
the  procedures  listed  in  the  reference  with  those  you  use.'    Lisrtr  any 
differences  you  have  found  between  the  references  and  your  trai/ing 
station.  .  - 


QROUP  WORK: 


V 


I.    Compare  the  procedures  you  use  to  clean  a.  patien^t's  room  with.  th4se  used 
at  other  training  stations.    How  are  these  procedures  simi lar  tp land 
di^ffe rent  from  cleaning  procedures  used  in  other  types  of  housekeeping? 
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SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


REFERENCE: 


QUESTIONS: 


'.  .  •    UNIT  IV-3, 

CLEANING  PAPiENT  ROOMS  •  . 

Procedures  in  Isolation  Units  .    ^  ' 

14.    Clean  an  isolation  unit. 

/  ^  .        ^  .  . 

WJien  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 
i;.    identify  ^proper  techniques  for  cleaning  isolation  units 
^b;.    desc-prte  correct  use  of  the  fogging  machine. 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 
keeping  Aide,    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert 'j.  Brady  Company, 
1967.    Ch.  11,  pp.  1-23. 


1>  How  does  regular  isolation  differ  from  reverse  isolation? 


2. 
3. 


What  are  tao  ternijl  used  in  place  of  "infectious"? 


4. 
5. 


What  five  precautions  are  used  in  the  isolation  technique? 

a.  ^  •  .  ■         "  .      "     .  \ 

b.  -  ,  ■  ■ 

c.  ■  '        '  ■ 

d.  ■  ;  ■ 

How  often  is  the  isolation  unit  disinfected  while  occupied? 

Which  part  of  the  body  ii  most  likelty  to  become  contaminated  while  you  are 
cleaning  an  isolation  unit?  , 

What  is  the  most  important  thing  to  remember  when  you  are  removing  an 
isolation  gown?   Why?  ^  -  \^ 

List  at  least!  four  precautions  which  are  necessary  v/hen  you  use  a  rrlask.^ 

a.  '  »  . 

b.  •  '  ' 

c.  •       .  .  ^  ^> 

d.  - 

For  what  three  reasons  is  contaminated  laundry  handled  separately  from 
general  soiled  laundry?  ' 
a. 

b.  . 

c.  .  » 
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\     ■  .  .  .  ■      ;  ■ 

9.  ^How  is  \extreniely  contaminated  linen  handled  differently  from  less 
contaminated  linen?  < 


l6.    How  does  daily  cleaning  of  an  isolation  u^it^^dtffer  from  daily  cleaning 
*    .     •         for  regular  patient  units?  ^ 

X  11-   ^^^^  is  the  major  difference  between  wet-mopping  floor$  in  a  contaminated 

^      .  area  and  wet-moppi.njd|  for  general  cleaning? 

12.    What  ara  three  types  of  terminal  disinfection? 

a.  " 

'  b.     ^  \  '  ^ 

n  13.  Why  are  beds  made  before  floors  and  f«jurniture  are  dusted  in  the  discharge 
^    /  ispjation  unit?  *  .  ' 

vl4.  .C^ean  draperies  or  Venetian  blinds  are  hung 
'  .\a*    in  all  discharge  units  as  they  arejcleaned. 
P>    in  all  isolation  units  .^s  they  are  cleaned. 

15.  What  should  spray  operators]  wear  when  spray  disinfecting  an  isolation 
unit?        •  i 

"       '      a.  '  ■ 

b. 

c.  "  '  >  • 
d. 

16.  What  is  an  advantage  of  the  spr,ay  disinfectant  method? 

17.  List  and  discuss. four  techniques  used  f^r  decontaminating  mattresses, 
a. 

b.  ;  ' 
c. 

d.  f 

18.  What  is  wet-vacuuming?  *  " 
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19.    In  what  order  are  the  fol  lowi ng  tasks  performed  when  cleaning  an 
occupied  isolation  room? 

Cleaning  bathroom  fixtures  and  disinfecting  toilet 
Dust-mopping  room  arid  bath 


__Damp- dusting  furniture 
^Filling  dispensers 

Jmptying  wastebasket  and  removi'ng  soiled  linen 
_Damp-mopping  floors 


20.    Where  should  onB  begin  and  end  wherl  dust-mopping  the  room? 

"  ASSIGNMENTS:  V 

,  I.^   Practice  handling  contaminated  linen  according  to  the  method  described 
in  the  reference,  ^ 

■  ^  '  j^.  ' 

II.    What  method  of  terminal  disinfection  is  used  at  your  training  station*? 
Briefly  describe  steps  in  this  method. 

< 

GROUP  WORK:  '  •  ' 

I.  Compare  precautions  used  in  cleaning  an  isolation  unitiat  ydLr  training 
station  with  the  precautions  used  at  other  training  station^  Can  you  ■ 
adapt  any  of  these  precautions  to  your  own  situation? 
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SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


UNIT  V-1 
CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 
General  Procedures 


15, 


Keep  the  private  home. clean  and  in  reasonable  order. 


REFERENCE; 


When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  shoqld  'be  able  to 

a.  describe  recomnended  procedures  for  entering  and 
leaving  homes 

b.  explain  how  to  organize  tasks  which  must  be  performed 

c.  summarize  procedures  for  cleaning  specific  rooms. 

Starr,  Mary  Catherine.    Management  for  ,B^tjer  U_vin£.  Lexing- 
ton, Massachusetts:    D.C.  "Heath  and  Company,  1968.    pp.  227-237, 
256-258.  ^ 


Housekeeping  does  not  have  to  be  drudgery-endless  hours  of  haphazard, 
back-breaking  chores!    Instead,  a  job  done  thoroughly  and  efficiently  can 
•  be  a  source  of  pride.    The  work  done  by  the  housekeeping  management  assistant 
makes  an  important  contribution  to  the  well-being  of  the  family  which  employs 

A  housekeeping  managen1er}:t  assistant  employed  in  a  private  home  is  expected  to 
knock  or  ring  the  door  be-ll  before  entering  the  home.    While  working  in  the 
home.  If  a  door  is  closed  and  someone  may  be  in  a  room,  she  should  knock  be- 
fore entering  the  room.    If  duties  include  answering  the  door,  she  should  not 
let  anyone  into  the  house  while  the  employer  is  away,  except  for  repairmen  or 
service  men  the  employer  has  said  will  be  coming.    Even  when  the  employer  is 
at  h<)me,  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  still  needs  to  exercise  caution 
in  a#itting  visitors.    For  instance,  the  employer  may  not  wish'  to  be  bothered 
byr^or-to-door  sales-persons.    The  door  and  the  telephone  should  be  answered 
according  to  the  employer's  instructions. 

When  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  is  ready  to  leave,  she  should 
notify  her  employer.    She  should  be  sure  that  her  work  for  the  day  has  been 
completed  satisfactorily  with  no  tasks  left  half-finished.    If  she  is  paid  by 
the  hour  her  employer  probably  will  want  to  keep  a  record  of  the  exact  time 
she  arrives  and  depart. 

ORGANIZATION  OF  TASKS 

One  way  to  organize  your  duties  is  to  make  a  written  plan  of  work  for  all  the 
things  you  must  do  and  to  divide  them  into  three  lists  — daily,  weekly,  and 
seasonal  or  occasional  tasks.    The  plan  af  work  you  write  down  may  be  quite 
different  from  this  list,  but  the  following  chart  can  be  used  for  suggestions. 
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Daily  Duties  '  ' 

Preparing  meals  and 

cleaning  up 
Making  beds 

Putting,  rooms  in  order 
General  strai  gh tening 
light  ^cleaning  in 

bed/opms  and  in 

kitchen 
Cleaning  bathrooms 


Weekly  Tasks 

•  Thorough  cleaning  of  each 
room:    ki tchen,  living 
area,  bedrooms,  and 
bathroom. 
General  washing 
,  I  roning  and  pressi  ng 
Marketing  v 
Menu  planning 
Baking 

«nding' 
ing  errands,  such  as  ^ 
taking  clothes  to 
cleaners 


Occasional  Tasks 

Cleaning  wal  Is 
Cleaning  windows 
Waxing  and  doing  other 
occasional  floor  care 
Shampooing  carpets  or  rugs 
Polis^hing  wood  surfaces 
Putting,  away  seasonal 

clothes 
Dry  cfl Sowing  or  launder- 
ing curtains,  slip 
covers,  bedspreads 
Cleaning  cahjnets,  closets, 
drawers,  al^d  shelves 


Although  the  housekeeping  management -assistant  will  probably  not  be  ask^i^d  to  do 
all  of  the  tasks  listed  above,  she  may  be  asked  t.o  help  with  any  or  al  1  V)f  them. 
Knowing  what  is  i rrvol  ved  in  each  task,  understanding  what  equipment  is  necessary 
and  setting  a  standard  for  achievement  are  all  important  aspects  of  learning 
to  manage  the  care  of  a  home. 

Discuss  your  work  plan  with  your  employer,  and  be  sure  all  the  required  tas^s^^— ^ 
have  been  included^.    Find  out  what  supplies  and  equipment  are  available.  Write/ 
down  any  suggestions  so  that  you  will  not  forget  them.    Place  a  check  by  thd 
tasks  your  employer  considers  most  important  and  do  these  things  first  to  the 
;best  of  your  ability.    Less  important  tasks  may  sometimes  be  postponed,  if  ti|ne 
does  not  penrrit  their  completion.    However,  it  is  i-mportant  not  to'waste  time;\ 
and  to  do  every  possible  task.    Some  days  the  work  may  go  so  well  that  there  ^will 
be  time  for  extra  tasks.    These  are  the  days  that  weekly  or  occasional  tasks  :may 
be  accompl ished.  .  ^  i 

Develop  good  judgment  with  respect  to  the  jobs  that  need  to  b>  done.    Try  .to  ': 
keep  the  house  clean  and  orderly  as  you  go  along.    One^thiag  can  f)e'idone  e'ach^ 
day  to  lighten  the  weekly  cleaning  load,  and  one  seasoilat' t£s|^  can  ^be  done  ealh 
week.    This  will  make  the  total  housekeeping  job  easi-ef. 

In  doing  the  assigned  daily  tasks,  make  a  conscious  effort  to  do  each  one  in  the 
easiest  and  quickest  way  possible.    (Study  other  sections  of  this  book  which  apply 
to  specific  tasks.)    When  straightening  and  cleaning,  try  to  handle  each  item 
only  one  time.    Carry  your  cleaning  supplies  and  egui  pment' wi th  you  as  you  go. 
A  plastic  carrier,  basket,  or  even  an  empty  soft  drink  carton  might  be  used  as  a 
convenient  caddy  for  cleaning  supplies.    Soon  you  will  find  that  you  will  not 
have  to  spend  time  and  energy 'to  develop  good  working  habits;  you  will  have  them! 

Since  this  may  be  your  first  assignment  as  a  housekeeping  management  assistant, 
it  might  be  well  to  study  a  few  basic  hints  for  cleaning  each  room  of  the  house. 

The  Living-Dining  Area 

This  is  usually  the  first  room  seen  by  someone  entering  the  home,  so  it  is 
usually  the  best  place  to  start.    When  it  is  clean,  the  rest  of  the  house  can 
be  cleaned  as  time  permits. 
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Begin  by  picking  up  arid  putting  away  any  items  that  are  noticeably  out  of  place. 
Sort  through  magazines  and  newspapers  and  decide  which  ones  should  be  thrown 

rest  and  put  jthem  where  they  belong. 


away.    Straighten  the 


Next,  move  the  furnitiire  out  from  the  wall  wherever  possible.    -Use  the  vacuum 
cleaner  dusting  brush  to  clean  moldings,  p4ctures,  frames,  window  sills,' 
Venetian  blinds,  etc.    Use  the  crevice  tool  where  baseboard  joins  carpet,  and 
between  arms  and  seat|  cushions  of  upholstered  furniture.    Vacuum  rugs  or 
carpets  thoroughly.    Clean  an^  polish  furniture  as  needed.    Wash  windows  and 
mirrors.when  nexfessary,  using  a  soft  damp  cloth  wrung  out  of  warm  water  t& 
which  a  little  vinegar  has  been  added.    Occasionally  the  woodwork  needs  to' 
be  washed  or    leaned  with  a  liquid  wax  cleaner-polish  made  for  this  purpose. 

Put  the  furniture  back  in  place,  and  all  accessories  in  order.    These  ^re 
basic.proce^lurss.    Other  sections  in  this  book  give  more  information  on  ^ 
specific  areas,  such  as.  rugs,  carpets,  hard-surfaced  floors,  and  furnitur^'. 

-If  the  home  has- a  fireplace,  take  every  precaution  in  its  maintenance.  R^- 

yntoer,  you  are  playing  with  fire.    Many  fireplaces  have  an  ash  dump  or 
/leanout  trap.    This  trap  should  be  emptied  several  times  a  season.    However, 4-1 
ilways  leave  enough  ashes  in  the  fireplace  to  form. an  inch-thick  pad  under  •    '  ' 
the  fire.    When  removing  soot  or  ashes  from  a  fireplace,  first  wet  them  down 

.with  a  few  cups  full  of  water.    This  prevents  powdery  particles  and  carbon 

dust  from  scattering  through  the  air., 

Bed  rooms 

-rs  


Whbn  you  reach  the  bedroom,  pick  up  and  put' away  items  that  have  been  left 
out\.    Hang  up  any  clothing  that  seems  to"b^  clean,  deposit  soiled  clothing 
in  lihe  dirty  clothes  hamper.    Straighten  the  dresser  and  bureau  tops,  and  put 
away  anything  that  should  not  have  been  ]eh  on  them.    The  bedroom  generally 
will  not  take  as  long  as  the  living  room,  even  though  the  procedures  are 
similar.  . 

Make  up  the  beef;  put  fresh  linen  on  at  least  once  a  week.    Be  sure  to  pull 
the  sheets  tightly  so  that  the  bed  will  b;^  smooth  and  neat.    Plump  the  pillo' 
and  cover  them  evenly  with  the  spread  or /pillow  cover. 

As  in  the  living  room,  use  the  vacjium  cll^ndr  and  appropriate  attachments  for 
various  tasks.    Wash  windows  and  miVrors  v/hen  necessary. 

Clean  closet  floor,  and  put  shoe  bagis  or  racks  in  order. 

Occasionally,  dust  the  mattress  and  springs  with  a  vacuum  cleaner  attachment. 
Unless  the  mattress  is  made  of  foam  rubber,  it  should  be  turned  over  occasion- 
ally and  tfie  ends  reversed. 
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Bathroomi 


Keeping  the  bathroom  clean  seem$  like  a  never-ending  job.    If  a  v^^citer-condi tioner 
can  be  used  in  the  tub  and  bowl,  "bathtub  ring**  can  be  prevented.    A  s[/6nge  and 
long-handl6d  toilet  brush  are  necessities  for  bathroom  cleaning.    Daiiy  tas|<s 
include  washing  the 'tub,  sink,  and  toilet.    Mop  the  floor  eveVy  day^r  every 
other  day,  or  vacuum  it  if  it  is  carpeted.    A  light  clean ingbf^jWie  bathroorji 
should  be  dorte  ftjvery  day  to  keep  it  neat  and  clean,  but  once  "a  week!  the  folliowing 
things  should  p^^^  '  j  • 

Clean  th^  toiljBt  bowl  using  a  disinfectant  or  bleach.  i 

Wash  the  t(ile  in  shower  areas,  shower  stall  floor,  and  bath  mat  used  il 
^      tub  witf|  t  disinfectant  solution.  ^  / 

Clean  medicine  cabinet>and  mirror,  if  necessary. 

If  the  bathroom  has  a  window,  clean  sill,  frame,  and  glass  when  needed. 
.  Wash*  and  perhaps  wax  bathroom  floor. 
Put  in  clean  towels,  rug,  and' bath  mat. 
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Information  for  cleaning  porcelain  surfaces,  metal  fixtures,  and  floor  coverings 
is  given  in  other  sections  of  this  book.    Detailed  information  on  cleaning  the 
bathroom  is  located  in  Unit  IX. 

'^i  tchen 

Daily  care  of  the  kitchen  cannot  be  neglected.    Preparing  meals  every  day  and 
cleifling  up  after  each,  meal  should  be  so  thorough  that  there  would  be  very 
little'left  to  be  done  ^on  the  weekly  cleaning  day. 

A  suggested  routine  might  be  something  like  this:  ' 

Wash  and  put  away  the  dishes,  or  if  there  is  a  dishwasher,  put  the  dishes 
inside  until  there  is  a  full  load;  then  wash. 

clean  refrigerator  inside  and  out.    Defrost  when  necessary. 

Scald  and  air  garbage  can  (unless  you  have  a  food  was'te  disposer).  , 

Clean  range-top,  drip  pans,  oven,  and  broiler.  \ 

Wipe  fingerprints  from  cabinet  fronts.    Wax-clean  cabinets  when  necessary. 

Clean  woodwork  when  necessary. 

Clean  window  sills,  frame,  and  glass  when  necessary.  * 

Wash  kitchen  floor  each  week,  and  wax  or  vacuum  when  necessary. 
Rinsing  and  buffing  floors  are  often  all  that  is  necessary. 
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Occasional  jobs  to  be\worked  in  with  weekly  cleanings  include  washing  walls. 
Cleaning  cabinets  and  \cl osets and  putting  up  fresh  curtains. 

QUESTIONS:  V  ^  ^ 

1.    Analyze  this  situation  accordin^gMo  correct  procedure  for  entering  and 
leaving  a  home  where\one  is  employed. 

Mary,  who  h^d  worked  is  a  Housekeeping  Management  Assistant  for  the  Jones 
ramily  for  the  past  two  weeks  arrived  at  thei.r  house  at  8:00  a.m.  sharp 
-    .opened  the  door  and  walked  in.    While  performing  her  duties  that  day 
Mary  went  to  clean  little  Timmy's  room,  but  the  door  was  closed.  Anxious 
to  fimsh  her  work  Mary,  thrust  open  the  door  without  knocking,  pushing 
over  the  tower  of  blocks  Timmy  had  just  built.    Timmy  burst  into  tears 
Just  then  the  doorbell  rang  and  Mary  went  to  at^swer  it.    The  visitor  was 
a  cosmetics  saleswoman,  and  since  Mrs.  Jones  w'as  not  at  home,  Mary  invited 
the  saleswoman  in  and  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  examining  her  products 
Later  Mrs.  Jones  returned  home  and  entered  through  the  back  door  just  as" 
Mary  left  for  the  day  through  the  front  dogf/  Mrs.  Jones  found  a  sink  of 
dirty  dishes,  the  house  only  half  vacuumed,'  and  Timmy  still  upset  about 
his  blocks.  /  ^ 

a.  How  long  do  you  think  Mary  kept  her/job? 

b.  Was  Mary's  behavior  ethical?  / 

c.  What  should  she  have  done  differently? 

■  ■  ■  \      .  ■  ... 


Indicate  the  frequency  with  which  each  of  the  following  tasks  should  be  done. 

 .2.  thoroughly  cleaning  the  kitchen  a.  daily 

 ^3.  making  the  beds  5.  weekly 

'  cleaning  the  walls  c.  occasional 


_5.  going  to  the  market 

_^6.  shampooing  the  carpets 

_7.  general  straightening 

_8.  dry  cl  eani nq  bedspreadk  and  curtains 

9.  ironing  clo£9fes 

To.  preparing  meals 

Jl.  polishing  the  furniture' 


12.    Which  room  of  the  house  is  usually  cleaned  first?  Why? 


V 
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13.    Briefly  sunmarize  the  \tasks  to  be  performed  dai  1y  in.  each  of  the  following 
rooms:  ' 
Living  room  ; 


Bathroom 


Kitchen 


List  briefly  some  hints\for  organizing  each  day  tasks  which  will  encourage 
more  efficient  job ^e^fijrmance  throughout  the  week  and  the  month. 


ASSIGNMENTS: 

I.    Make  a  chart  showing  the  tasks  you  are  expected  to  perform  at  your  train- 
ing station  daily*  weekly,  and  occasionally.    Refer  to  the  chart  as  you 
work.  . 

II.    Develop  a  weekly  schedule  to  use  at  your  training  station.    Include  all 
daily  tasks,  a  weekly  task  each  day,  and  an  occasional  task  each  week. 
Revise  your  schedulg^as  needed,  if  you  see  ways  to  improve  it.  ^ 

GROUP  WORK:  «® 

I.    Discuss  cleaning  problems  encountered  at  your ptrai ning  station  with  othpr 
housekeeping  management  assistants .    Study  references.    Disoiss  possible 
solutions.  _  ' 

II.    Biscuss  your  weekly  schedule  with  other  housekeeping  management  assistants. 
Discuss  wa^ys  to  improve  the  schedule. 
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SUBJECT; 


•  TASKS; 


OBJECTIVES: 


UNIT  V-2 
CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 
Cleaning  Cabinets  and  Storage  Areas 

16-.^  ^lean  and  straighten  closets  and  stsx^f 'areas. 
17.    Glean  and  polish  kitchen  cabinets. 

When  yopfinish  this  lesson,  you  .should  be  able  to 

a.  pla'it  efficient  storage  arrangemeats  for  cabinets 

b.  identify  methods  of  cleaning  cabinets 

c.  describe  procedures  for  cleaning  closets  and  storage 
areas. 


REFERENCE:  Starr ,  Mary' Catheri ne .    Management  for  Better  Living.  Lexing- 

ton, Massachusetts:    D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1968;    pp.,  276-280. 

"A  place  for  everything  and  everythTng^'n  its  pUce"  is  called  the  "comer-  U 
stone"  of  good  housekeeping.    Three  simple  rules  for  storage  have  been  developed. 
Items  should  be  stored  so  that  they  are  (1)  easy  to  see,  (T)  easy  to  reach,  and 
(3)  stored  near  the  place  of  first  or  most  frequent  use.    TMnk  of  the  entire 
house  as  a  series  of  work  centers.    Then  put  everything  as  near  as  possible 
to  the  point  of  most  frequent  use.    Reserve  the  shelves,  drawers, 'and  closet 
rpds  moat  easily  reached  for  the  items  most  freqirently  used.    Store  "one-deep" 
whenever  possible.  -Avoi d  stacking  unlike  items  by  making  use  of  step  shelve'"^ 
half  shelves,  drawers,  sliding  drawers,  and  shelves. 


Easy-to-see  storage  means  that  tall  or  large  items  should 
short  or  small  items.  Containers^houl d  be  made  of  glass 
or  be  labeled  with  the  contents  m  each  container. 


be  placed  behind 

or  transparent  plastic. 


Easy-to-reach  storage  means  that  nd  article  in  frequent  use  should  be  stored  ' 
higher  or  lower  than  can  be  grasped  without  stretching  or  stooping.  Drawers 
can  be  divided  so  that  items  can  be  kept  in  order. ^  Racks  and  hangers  wiill  help 
keep  things  available.    Some  pieces  of  equipment  may  have  their  own  storage 
places,   /Careful  planning  and  thinking  about  needs  aid  in  making  the  most  of 
1 imi ted  s torage  space. 

Storing  things  near  the  place  of  first  or  most  frequent  use.  seems  so  obvious 
th^youjnight  wonder  why  it  is  given  as  a  rule.    Many  people  do  not  take 
Advantage  of  this  rule.    Some  people  still  have  a  "centra'l"  linen  closet,  for 
instance,  where  they  must  go  to  get  the  .table  linens,  or  di fferent  sizes  of 
sheets,  pillow  cases,  etc.    Sometimes  even  towels,  bath  mats,  etc.  for  all 
the  bathrooms  are  kept  in  that  same  central  linen  closet.    If  the  home  you 
work  jn  is  wel  1 -planned,  there  should  be  storage  areas  jji  the  various  rooms 
for  the  linens  needed.    There  should  be  a  place  in  a  closet  or  drawer  for  the 
king-sized  linens  in  the  room  where  the  king  sized  bed  is;. the  twin-sized 
linens  should  be  kept  in  the  room  where  the, twin  beds  are,  etc.    The  linens  to 
be  used  in  each  bathroom  Should  be  stored  in  or  near  that  bathroom.  Kitchen 
and  dining  linens  should  be  stored  in  the  kitchen  and  dining  areas. 
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Cleaning  supplies  and  equipment  should  also  be  stored  at  point  of  use.    If  space 
permits,  duplicate  supplies  m^  be  kept  in  the  areas  where  they  are  used.  How- 
ever, if  this  is  impossible,  you  save  steps  by  carrying  .suppl  ies  in  a  basket 
from  a  central  storage  place  to  the  various  points  of  use, 

A  storage  plan  which  provides  a  place  for  every  article  can  save  time  spent  . 
hunting  for  a  parti  cular  i  tem.    This  is  especially  helpful  if  more  than  one 
person  uses  the  stored  articles. 


CLOSETS 


If  ydu  are  employed  in  a  home,  occasionally  you  may  be  asked  to  help  clean  the 
closets.    Clean  closets  help  to  keep  clothes  clean  and  neat  and,  therefore, 
contribute  to  the  wefl -groomed  appearance  of  the  family  member^. 

As  in  all  cleaning  tasks,  the  first  step  is  to  ' 
collect  your  cleaning  tools  an3  supplies.  The 
next  step  is  to  take  the  clothes  out  of  the  closet. 
As  this  is  done,  your  employer  may  wish  you  to  sort 
out  the  clothes  which  need  to  be  washed  or  dry- 
cleaned  and  those  which  need  to  be  mended. ^  After 
the  clothes  have  been  removed  from  the  closet,  the 
walls  piay  be  brushed  down  with  a  broom  which  has 
bee'n" covered  with  a  cloth.    WherVtfiis  task  is  fin- 
ished, remove  the  cloth  and  sweep  the  floor  or 
clean  both  the  floor  and  walls  with  a  vacuum 
cleaner  with  the  necessary  attachments,  if  one  is  available 
water^  rinse,  and  dry  the  shelves,  woodwork,  and  rod. 


Wash  with  soapy 


As  the  clothes  are  returned  to  the  closet,  put  clothes  that  are  seldom  worn  in 
the  areas  of  the  closet  that  are  harder  to  reach  and  those  that  sre  often  worn 
in  the  areas  which  ar  easier  to  reach.    Hats  remain  in  better  condition  if 
they  are  stored  in  boxes  on  the  shelves.    Shoes  may  be  placed  in  shoe  racks 
which  are  hung  on  the  closet  door  or  placed  on  the  floor.    Out-of-season  shoes 
may  be  stored  in  boxes  on  the  shelves.    Putting  labels  on  the  boxes  aids  in 
finding  what  is  needed  without  opening  all  the  boxes. 


KITCHEN  STORAGE 

For  storing  kitchen  supplies  and  equipment 
in  the  food  preparation  area,  you  should 
use  the  threie  basic  principles  of  storage. 
Things  may  be  divided  into  "much -used"  and 
"little-used"  groups',  and  the  "much-used" 
items  placed  in  the  most  easily  reached 
places.  .  Items  should  only  be  stacked  if 
they  are  alike— such  as  a  stack  of  plates. 
There  should  be  enough  room  so  that  you 
do  not  have  to  stack  bdwls  and  saucers  on 
top  of  the  plates,  for  instance.    Even  * 
mixing  bowls  should  not  be  "nested."  Frfr 
efficiency,  they  should  be  separate  on  the  shelf. 


If  there  is  not  enough  room 
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for  this,  perhaps  the  re \re  tpQvmany,  things  in  th6  cabinet.    Items  which  are 
.  rarely  used  may  need  to  b6,  discarded  or  moved  to  anotheV^^rage  iirea.  Jhis 
will  give  space  for  more  u^fal  items^    However,  in  your  training  station^ 
you  must  not  discard  things\Wi thout  tlie  kai^wledge  or  consent  of  ytiur  emplc^er. 
Explain  the  problem  and  perhBps  your  training  sponsor  will  help  you  solve'^vjt 
by  discarding  the- i  terns  in  q^^stion  or  by  storing  them  i'n  another  placed  where, 
■  they  will  be  out  of  the  way 

One  of  the  occasional  or  peri|dic  tasks  that  the  housekeeping  management  assist- 
ant jjiay  t^e  asked  to  help  withVis  that  of  cleaning  and  spraying  cabinets  and 
closeTs.  V 

Storage  devices  and  shelves  should  be  washed  periodically.    Shelf  paper  or 
liners  t^at  can  be  easily  installed  and  replaced  when  soiled  also  help  keep  * 
kitchen  Cabinets  neat  and  sanitary.    Cabinets  need  to  be  cleaned  occasionally 
and  spra^yed  with  germicides  or  insecticides.    Regular  cleaning  discourages  the' 
accumulation  of  clutter  and  minimizes  the  possibility  of  these  areB^^epomlng 
breeding  spots  for  insects. 

Occra^ional  >y  th^  exterior  of  cabinets  require  special  attention.    The  home- 
maker  will  ins^uct  you  when  speci-^il  attention  is  needed.    In, general,  tihe 
kitchen  cabjnets  may  be  cleaned  with  a  diluted  cleaning  solution,  rinsed,  and 
wiped  dry.    Metal  cabinets  may       cleaned  wi-th  a  cV^eam  wax.    Be  careful  to 

read  and  follow  instruction^.    Lajninated  plastic  cabi^nets  should  be  wiped  clean 
with  a  damp  cloth  and  dried.    Paneled  or  textured  wood  cabinets  occasionally 
maV  need  to  be  waxed  and  polished.    If  a  sheen  is  desirable,  a  spray  polish  may 
be  used.    Spray  the  polish  on  a  clean  cloth,  not  directly  on  the  cabinet,  and 
wipe  the  cabinet  front. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.    What  are  the  three  rules  of  storage?    Give  an  example  of  each  rule, 
a.  ^ 


2.    Suggest  a  guideline  for  storage  of  like  and  unlikfe  items 


When  storage  areas  are  small,  one  should 
_a.    stack  small  items  in  larger  items. 
J),    reduce  the  number  of  items  to  be  stored. 
_c.    stac-k  unlike  items  one  on  the  other. 
jJ.    reduce  the  amount  of  storage  space  further. 
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4.    ijlhy  is  a  storage  plan  desirable? 

\  ...     ■  ■  -  •  ■ 

Why  should  storage  devices  and  shelves  be  cleaned  regularly? 


6.  How  can  clean  closets  contribute  to  the  we  1 1 -groomed  appearance  of  family 
'  members? 

7.  Briefly  summarize  the  procedures  for  cleaning  a  clioset. 


8.    Hbw  should  the  front  of  paneled  wood  cabinets  be  cleaned? 


ASSIGNMENTS:  ; 

  ,     ■  ■       g  ^  ' 

I.    Mrs.  Jones  would  like  to  have  Julie  straighten  the  clothes  closets  in  the 
bedroom.    How  should  the  rules  of  storage  be  applied  to  clothes  closets? 
Help  her  make  a  plan  for  arranging  the  items  in  Mrs,  Jones's  closet. 

41  •    Make  a  plan  for  the  efficient  use  of  a  particular  storage  area  at  your 
training  station.    Example:    Kitchen  cabinets,  pantry,  linen  closet, 
.equipment  or  supply  closet,  tool  shed.    Discuss  your  ideas  with  students 
who  work  with  similar  storage  facilities,  and  share  the  ideas  with  your 
teacher*  and  employer. 

GROUP  WORK:  •        #  . 

I.    Stay  alert  for  new  storage  ide^is.    Share  any  ideas  you  find  with  other 
housekeeping  management  assistants. 

IK    Discuss  with  other  housekeeping  management  assistants  storage  probelms 
you  encounter  at  your  training  station.    Work  together  on  possible 
solutions." 


UNIT  V-3     .  .         •       ^  . 
■  ,  CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 

SUBJECT |_  Cleaning  Kitchen  Equipment 

TASKS:  18.    Clean  range,  tops,  ovens,  and  exhaust  fans.  ! 

19.  Defrost  and  clean  interior  of  refrigerators. 

20.  Clean  coffee-makers  and  other  smal 1  appliances. 

OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson, 'you  should  be  able  to 

a.  name  methods  used  for  cleaning  ranges 

b.  ^  describe  the  procedure  for  cleaning  the  filters  on 

exhaust  fans  - 
^  c.    identify  the  proper  method  for  cleaning  refrigerators 
^  *         d..  explain  ways  of  cleaning  coffee  makers  and  other  small 
appliances. 


RANGES 

A  clean  range  not  only  looks  better,  but 
also  is  more  economical  and  lasts  longer. 
Ranges  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  at 
least  once  a  week;  so  thrs  may  be  one 
-.  of, the  tasks  assigned  to. you  if  you  are 
employed  in  ajiome. 

Although  spills  should  be  wiped  up 
immediately  with  a  dry  cloth,  the  out- 
side enameled  surfaces  should  not  be  / 
cleaned  thoroughly  until  after  the 
J  range  has  cooled.    The  reason  for  this  ' 
is  that  enamel  surfaces  are  chipped  easily  when  hot. 

After  checking  to  see  that  all  units  are  turned  off  and  that  the  range  has 
cooled,  remove  the  trays,  shelves,  and  racks  and  soak  in  hot,  sudsy  water. 
The  drip  pans  under  the  units  on  an  electric  range  can  be  removed  and  washed 
with  other  utensils.    Then  wash  both  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  range  with 
hot  sudsy  water;  rinse  with  c^ear  wateV^,  and  dry.    Avoid  harsh  cleansers, 
abrasives,  and  scouring  pads  which  might  damage  the  finish.    After  cleaning, 
turn  on  the  oven  for  a  few. minutes  to  dry  all  parts  and  prevent  rusting.  Be 
sure  to  clean  the  broiler  and  any  drawers  as  well  as  the  oven  area. 

Surfaqe  units  should  be  cleaned  according  to  manufacturer's  instructions.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  destroy  special  finishes;  they  control  the  performance 
of  the  surface  units.    Spilled  foods  can  be  burned  off  electric  units  by  heating 
the  food  remnant  Until  it  is  charred,  allowing  the  unit  to  cool,  and  then  lifting 
,  the  charred  remnant  off  with  a  case  knife  or  simply  brushing  off  the  ashes. 
(Never  use  a  metal  brush  or  sharp  metal  too]  to  clean  an. electric  unit.)  The 
rim  should  then  be  wiped  clean  with  a  mild  cleanser  and  dried.    Removable  elec- 
tric unit  or  sensing  devices  on  thermostatic  burners  should  never  t)e  immersed 
in  water;  they  should  just  be  wiped  wit^h  a  damp  cloth. 
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The  burners  and  grates  on  a  gas  range  should-  be  washed  thoroughly  in  hot 
suds,  rrnsed,  and  dried.    Most  modern  gas  burners  are  of  the  non-clog 
type..  If  they  should  become  clogged,  clean  them  with  a  hati^in  or  wire  but 
never  with  a  toothpick.    The  pilot  light  valve  can  also  be  cleaned  thU  3 
If  necessary     Be  extremely  capful.    Occasionally  clean  mixer  tubes  with  a    =  - 
!^^m\fin  ^?  P''^'  thoroughly,^  place  them  upside  dowi^  in  a 

warm  oven.    After  replacing  the  grates,  light  each  burner  to  be  sure  ft  is  . 
operating  properly.  , 

The  broiTer  should  be  cleaned  thoroughly  each  time  it  is  used.  Spattered  ■■  \ 
grease  can  be  wiped  up  with  a  paper  towel  while  it  is  still  warm.-  .^fter  the" 

"i7ffnp'JiLi'!n'?°h'v'  '^r^^      ^^P'^  "'^^  ^  ^°^Py  cloth.  .  «onia 

and  fine  steel  wool  help  cut  grease.    It  should  then  be  rinsed  with  clear  ' 

wjter  arid  dried.    The  rack  and  pan  should  be  cleaned  according  to 'the  type 

of  material  from  whfch  they  were  made.  : 

Even  though  immediate  .attention  is  given  to  spills",  the  oven  also  will  need 
a  fieriodic'cleaning.    One  method  of  cleaning  the  oven-is  to  pour  about  1/2    "  ^ 
cup  ammonia  into  a  small  bowl,  place  in  oven,  close  door,  and  allow  to  ' 
remain  overnight.    The  fumes  from  the  ammonia  will  loosen  the  grease  -The 
oven-may  then  be  wiped  clean  with  a  soapy  cloth.    A  fine  stee^  wool  may 'be  ■ 
used  to  remdve  stubborn  spills.    Then  the  surfaces  should  be  Hnsed  thoroughly 
with  a  cloth  wrung  in  cl6an  water.      '         '    "  ^  . 

Commercial  products  are  available  for  oven  cleaning.    CALfTION:   .Cormiercial  oven  ^ 
^   fu^'^/u^/^'"^  effective,  but  they  must'be  used  according  to  directions    -  . 
on  the  labels.    They  can  either  be  spread  on  the  oven  interior  with  a  small 
brush  applicator  or  sprayed  on.    Some  , a  re  used  on  cold  ovens,  and  some  require  ' 
that  the  oven  be  heated  to  200°  F.  before  application.    Spread  newspaper  on 
the  floor,  and  try  to  prevent  the  cleaner  from  running  down  the  front  of  the 
range- since  it  may  damage  the  floor.    Always  be  careful  to  keep  the  cleaner 
outgf  your  eyes;  wear  rubber  ,gloves  to  keep  the  cleaner  off  your  skin.  The 
difections  on  the  label  will  tell  you  what  to  do  in  case  some  of  •  the^  cleaner 
spi 1  Is  on^your  skin  or  comes  in  contact  with  your  eyes. 

After  the  cleaner  has  been  allowed  to  soak,  wipe  it  away  with  a  cloth  or  sponge 
wrurjg  in  clear  water.    The  directions  on  the  label  may  suggest  that  a  smal  1 
quantity  of  vinegar  be  used  in  the  rinse  water.    Turn  the  oven  on  for  the 
.length  of  time  and  at  the  temperature  specified  on  theMabel  in  order  to  burn 
away  the  smel 1 . 

Some  ranges'^ave  self-cleaning  ovens  or  dens  with  removable  Teflon-coated 
wall's  or  replaceable  aluminum  foil.    Your  training  sponsor  should  have  an 
instruction' book  that  came  with  the  range.    Study  it  carefully.    If  she  does 
not  have  it,  ask  her  what  steps  to  follow,  and  proceed  exactly  according  to 
her  instructions.    It  is  most  important  to  know  the  materials  of  which  the  ' 
oven  lining  and  oven  racks  are  made.    For  example,  ammonia  or  oven  cleaners 
must  never  be  used  on  al  uminum- lined  ovens  or  burner  bowls 

\ 

Your  training  station  may  be  equipped  with  one  of  two  types  of  automatic  clean- 
ing^ ovens.    Each  is  available  iri  both  gas  and  electric  ranges. 
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The  pyrolytic  oven  burns  off  .soil  at  very:high  temperatures  when  the  oven  is 
empty.    A  metal,  shield  is  usually  pulled  up  to  cover-and  protect  the  glass  of 
the  ioor  during.^e  cl eaning -process .    The  oven  door  is  locked  with  a  lever. 
Controls  are^set  'to  begin,  the  process,  and  a"red  light  indicator  comes  on.  The 
high  Gleaning  temperature,  of  900°F.  to  10OO°F.  bums  the  soil  on  oven' walls 
to  a  white  ash  which  can  later  ^e  wiped  out  with^'a  damp  cloth.    Before  - 
starting  the  process,  wipe  around  the  edge  of  th^  door  to  prevent"  soi  1' from 
baking  on.    Wipe  th'e  door  again  after-^he  prQ.cess  is  complete.'   At  the  end  of 
the  process,  the  sides  of  the  oven  shelves  should  be  wiped  with  cooking  oil  so 
that  they  will  s^lide  freely.    The  entire  process  usual-ly  Lasts  about  4  hours-- 
2  hours  are  required  for  cleaning  and  2  hours  for' cooling  the  oven.  During 
the  entire  4  hours,  the  oven  door  is  locked.    Because  of  the  length  of  the 
process  and  the  fact  that  once  started,  the  process  cannot  be  stopped  until 
the  red  light  indicator  goes  off,  the  process  should  be  started  only  when  "the 
oven  is  not  needed  for  several  hour?. 

The  second  type  of  automatic  cleaning  oven  is  the  catalytic  or  continuous 
cleaning  oven.    In  this  type  of  oven  the  walls  are  coated  with  a  chemical  ^;hat 
burns  off  soil  continuously  while  the  oven  is  set  at  350°F.  to  500°F.  Most 
soil  will  be  burned  off  in  everyday  use  as  foods  are  being  cooked.    If  the  -•• 
oven  should,  become  badly  soiled,  heating  it  at  500°F.  for  2  hours  should  remove 
the'soil.    The  parts  of  .this  oven  which  are  not  coated  with 'the  chemical 
must  be  cleaned  manually  as  a  conventional  oven  is  cleaned.    Untreated  ^arts  . 
may  include  the  door,  broiler,  shelves,  and  oven  floor.    Be  careful  not  to 
scratch  the  chemical  coating  of  the  walls  because  it  is  easily  damaged,  v^..^ 

An  electronic  range  or  ^a  microwave  oven  may  be  found  in  some  modem  homes. 
Check  with  your  employer,  or  read  the  instruction  book  before  using  any  type 
of  cleaning  s.olutio'n.    Since  the  interior  does  not  become  hot,  food  particles 
cannot^urn  or  stick  to  it.  Jhe  interior  may  be  wiped  occasionally  with  a 
cloth  wrW  out  in  warm  suds,  then  dried.    Be  sure  the  seal  is  kept  clean  at 
all  times.^Wipe  up  any  spills  immediately. 

EXHAUST  FAN 

An  exh^st  fan  removes  steam,  grease,  and  odors  from  the  kitchen.    The  filter 
should  TDe  cleaned  or  changed  periodically  because  a  greasy,  di  fty  filter  de- 
creases the  efficiency  of  the  exhaust  fan.    One  metho.d  of  cleahing  the  filter 
is  to  remove  it  from  the  fan,  soak  it  in  a  degreasing  agent,  rinse  ft,  and 
allow  it  to  dry  before  replacing  it. 

REFRIGERATORS 

Food  keeps  longer  and  stays  fresher  in  a  clean  refrfgerator .    It  is,  therefore, 
important  that  refrigerators.be  cleaned  reguVcTFly  and  defrosted  when  the  frost 
is  about  1/4  inch  thick.^ 

The  fir^t  cleaning  and  defrosting  steps  are  to  collect  the  equipment  needed 
for  cleaning  and  then/to  turn  the  refrigerator  to  "Defrost"  or  "Off,"  if  there 
is  no  setting  for  defrosting.    Take  out  the  ice-cube  trays  and  frozen  foods 
and  wrap. them  in  layers  of  newspaper,  or  put  them  in  a  freezer  chest.  Remove 
the  rest  of  the  food,  setting  it  on  a  table  or  counter  out  of  your  way.  Take 
out  shelves>^and  drawers  which  can  be  removed^. 
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One  way  to  speed  up  the  defrosting  process 
is  to  put  a  \)an  of  hot  water  into  the 
freezing  section.    Do  not  use  the  ice- 
cube trao^s  for  this  purpose!    Be  patient 
while  the  ice  melts;  do  not  scrape  or 
punch  with  a  knife  or  sharp  tool. 
This  may  damage  the  freezing  unit. 
Empty  the  pan  under  the  freezing  unit 
as  it  fi  lis  with  water. 

Different  people  use  different  solutions  ^ 
for^  cleaning  the  inside  of  the  refrig- 
erator; so  be  sure  to  check  with  your 
employer  about  the  solution  he  prefers-. 
However,  solutions  of  vinegar,  salt,  or 
atmmoni a  shoul d  not  b^  used,  since  they 
may  damage  the  finish.    Some  people  use 
a  soap  or  detergent  sohrtTon  to  clean  the 
refrigerator  and  then  pVtJiiaking  soda  in 
the  rinse  water.    Others  plfefer  to  use  baking  soda-  in  thr6  wash  water  and  clear 
water  for  rinsing.    The  amdunt  of  baking  soda  to  use  is  2  tablespoons  to  1  quart 
of  water.    The  reason  for  using  baking 
soda  in  either  the  wash  or  rinse  water 
is  that  it  helps  remove  food  odors. 

Regardless  of  the  solution  used,  the 
procedure  is  to  wash  the  top,  sides, 
and  bottom  of  the  refrigerator  as  well 
as  any  shelves  or  compartments  that  are"" 
built  into -the  refrigerator.  Hard-to 
clean  spptS.can  be  scrubbed  with  dry  soda. 
Don't  forget  to  wash  all  the  corners. 
All  areas  should  then  be  rinsed  with 
warm  water  and  wiped  with  a  clean  dry  cloth. 

The  reSvable  parts  should  then  be  washed  at  the  sink'.    Hot  sudsy  water  and 
boiling  hot  rinse  water  should  be  used  on  metal  and  porcelain  parts,  and  warm 
water  on  plastic  parts.    A  stiff  brush  dipped  in  the  wash  water  may  be  used  to 
scrub  wire  racks.    Ice-cube  trays  should  be  rinsed  with  warm  water.  Hot 
water  or  soap  should  not  be  used  on  ice  trays  because  it  may  later  cause  ice 
cubes  to  stick.    Dry  removable  parts,  and  put  them  back  in  the  refrigerator. 

Clean  the  gasket  (rubber  strip)  around  the  door  with  a  soap  or  detergent 
solution,  rinse,  and  wipe  dry.    If  the  strip  is  clean,  it  will  fit  tightly 
when  the  door  is  closed  and  keep  warm  air  from  getting  inside.    When  the 
gasket  is  greasy  or  dirty,  it  will  not  fit  as  tightly. 

Turn  the  refrigerator  back/SnT^nd.  close  the  door.    Cle^in  the'outside  with  warm 
soapy  water;  rinse,  and  d/y.    The  .outside  may  be  waxed  two  od  three  times 
a  year  with  a  white  liquid  wax  to  keep  it  shiny  and  make  it  easfer  to  clean. 
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Wipe  cans,  jars,  and  bottles  with  a  clean  dry  cloth,  arid  return  them  to  the 
refrigerator  as  quickly  as  possible.    Fill  ice-cube  trays,  an.d  put  them  in  the 
freezing  compartment. 

Find  out  where  the  condenser  is  and  how  often  it  should  be  cleaned.    A  brush 
or. vacuum  cleaner  tool  may  be  used  to  remove  the  dust. 

(■  ■ 

If  an  instruction  book  is  available,  read  it  before  you  do  any  extensive 
cleaning.    However,  the  above  method  is  acceptable  to  use  for  most  refriger- 
ators .  ; 

,If  the  refrigerator  is  a^i  autoi1)a(ti* -defrosting  or  no-frost  model,  find  out 
the  location  of  the  pan  where  defrost  water  evaporates .    It  must  occasion- 

.  ally  be  washed.    The  drain  should  be  checked  periodically  to- see  that  food 
particles  have  not  clogged  it.    The  freezer  sections  will  need  cleaning  atten- 
tion only  once  or  twice  a  year  if  the  *'clean-as-you-go"  practice  has  been  fol- 
lowed. 

Many  homes  have  food  freezers  as  part  of  the  kitchen  equipment.    Most  of  the 
new  models  never  need  defros.ting.    Your  training  sponsor  will  tell  you  if  you 
need  to  defrost  the  one  where  you  work.    Since  defrosting  is  usually  needed 
only  once  a  year,  it  is  usually  done  when  the  least  amount  of  food  is  stored 
in  the  freezer.    The  food  should  be  pTaced  in  the  freezing  compartment  of  the 
refrigerator,  or  some  of  it  may  be  used*  in  meals  ^^fol  lowing  the  defrosting  and 
cleaning  period.    Food  should  be  used  immediately  after  thawing;  and  once  it 
has  thawed,  it  should  not  be  re-frozen. 

To  prevent  build-up  of  frost  between  defrostings,  follow  these  procedures: 

1.    Keep  the  freezer  in  a  dry,  cool,  well -ventilated  place. 
2;    Scrape  off  light  frost  with  a  rubber,  plastfc,  or  wooden  scraper. 
'3.    Remove  frost  with  a  co'ld-water  spray.    Never  use  v/arm  water.  " 

Clfean  the  outside  of  the  freezer  the  same  way  you  clean  the  refrigerator. 

DISHWASHER  CARE  ' 

As  with  other  appliances,  it  is  wise  to  read  the  dishwasher  instruction  book  for 
special  care  and  cleaning  instructions. 

>  -  I  * 

An  exterior  of  porcelain  or  baked  enamel  needs  only  washing  with  a;ni1d  deter-, 
gent  solution  supplemented  by  ap(^l i catitfn  of  a  oream-wax  cleaner-polish. 

The  interior  of  a  dishwasher  is  usually  self-cleaning,  unless  local  water 
conditions  cause  the  formation  of  a  white  film.    Check  the  instruction  book 
to  de£ermine  how  to  remove  it.    Inspect  the  filter  over  the  drain  occasionally', 
and  clean  it  when  necessary. 
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WASTE  DISPOSERS 


Food  waste  disposers  require  very  little  care.    All  models  are  permanently 
lubricated  and  self-cleaning.    Pulverized  bones  and^fruit  pits  have  a 
scouring  action  on  the  plumbing  as  they  are  fl  us hed  th rough .    They  keep  the 
chamber  clean  and  the  blades  sharp.    The  only  routine  care  needed  for  a  waste 
disposer  is  an  occasional  flushing  with  water.    To  do  this,  close  the  drain, 
partially  fill  the  sink  with  water,  then  remove  the  stopper,  and  let  the  water 
flow  out  while  the  disposer  is  turned  on.    These  reminders  will  help  keep  the 
wast^  disposer  in  good  condition: 

(1)  Never  use  lye  or  any  chemical  drain  cleaners;  a  disposer  is  self- 
cleaning. 

(2)  Never  drop  metal,  plastic,  glass,  or  large  pieces  of  dough  into  the 
disposer.    If  sometfHng,  such  as  a  kitchen  utensil  should  happen  to 
fall  into  it,  turn  it  off  immediately.  '  Never  reach  into  the  disposer 
when  it  is  running!   

(3)  Always  use  cold  water.    Allow  the  water  to  run  for  about  30  seconds 
aftef-  the  grinding  has  stopped  to  prevent  cloggi ng. 

(4)  .  Do  not  pack  the  disposer  with  food  before  turning  it  on.  Usually 
it  is  better  to  turn  the  water  on  first  and  feed  the  food  wastes  into 


the  disposer  gradually. 


TRASH  COMPACTOR 


Trash  compactors  are  designed  to  compact  non-food  waste  "products  such  as  paper, 
cardboard,  metal,  plastic,  and  glass. 

'The  instruction  book  will  gi«ve  specific  information  concerni nq.  the  model  at 
your  training  station. 

The  main  points  to  remember  are  these: 
'^(1)    Do_^  not  put  food  wastes  in  it. 

(2)    Do  not  put  aerosol  cans  in  it.  ' 
\(3)    When  the  compactor  is  full,  remove  the  container,  and  insert  a  clean  ' 
Tiner.    Dispose  of  the  full  container  as  instructed  by  the  training 
^sponsor. 

SMALL  APPLIANCES  '  '  -  ' 

.Coffee  f^di^r    _       -  .  .    <  ,  J  .  :v  .     .  *         .  * 


A  coffee  maker  must'be  kept  clean  because  traces  of  oil  will  make  the  coffee 
taste  rancid  and  bitter.    After  each  use,  wash  the  removable  pieces  with  sudsy 
water;  scald,  and  dry.    Wash  the  inside  with  warm,  soapy  water;  rinse  with 
•c>ear,  hot  water;  and  dry.    Be  careful  not  to  get  the  heating  element  wet. 
Wipe,  the  outside  with  a  clean-damp  cloth,  and  polish  with  a  clean,  soft  cloth. 
The  Spouts  and  tubes  of  percolators  requir^  special  cleaning  about  once  a  week. 
They  may  be  cleaned  with  sudsy  waiter  and  a  percolator  brush;  rinsed,  and  dried, 

Note:    Coffee  grounds  plug  up  drains;  unless  the  sink  has  a- garbage  disposal,, 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  trash. 
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other  Appliances 

Numerous  small  electrical  appliances  may  be  found  in  homes  today.    In  addition 
to -coffee  makers,  there  are  mixers,  blenders,  waffle  irons,  griddles,  toa5lters. 
portable  ovens,  broilers,  deep-fat  fryers,  electric  fry  pans,  slicing  knives, 
can  openers,  kmfe  sharpeners,  and  many  others.  .A  few  general  rules  may  be 
followed  in  the  use.  care,  and  cleaning  of  these  small  portable  appl i ances . 

Read  the  name  plate  on  a  small  ap'pliance,  and  find  out  the  wattage  and  voltage 
required.    Do  not  irnnerse  electrical  appliances  in  water  unless  they  have 
sea.led  units  and  the  manufacturer  says  they  can  be  imnersed. 

Directions  for  most  small  portable,  appl  ianbes  are  found  in  accompanying  instruc- 
tion booklets.    Ask  your  training  sponsor  where  these  booklets  are  kept  so  that 
you  can  refer  to  them  as  needed. 

QUESTIONS:       '        '  •  • 

1.    When  M  the  best  time  to  clean  the  outside  enameled  surfaces  of-^a  range? 
Why? 


Match  the  cleaning  task  in  the  first  column  with  the  best  method  in  the 
second  column. 

CLEANING  TASK  ■ 


METHOD 

a.  Wash  with  sudsy  water; 
rinse,  and  dry. 

b.  Heat  to  burn  off  soi  1  • 

c.  Wipe  off  with  dry  cloth 

d.  Blot  with  paper  towel. 

e.  Wipe  with  damp  cloth. 

6.    Jane  is  getting  ready  to  clean  an  oven  with  a  cormercial  oven  cleaner, 
a.    What  is  the  first  thing  she  sTiould  do? 


_2.    Spi  1 1  on  hot  range 

Spill  on  electric  surface  units 
Spill  on  gas  burner 
Fresh  grease  spill  in  broiler 


_4. 
5. 


b. 
c. 
d. 


How  will  she  keep  the  cleaner  off  the  floor? 

What  kind  of  solut'ion  should  she  use  for  rinsing  the  oven? 

How  will  she  get  rid  of  the  odor  when  she  has  finished  cleaning 
the  oven? 


e.    What  safety  precautions  should  she  observe?  * 
7.    Why  is  soda  used  to  clean  the  interiors  of  refrigerators? 
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8.  a.    What  can  be  doh^  to  speed  yp  the/defrosting  of  a  refrigerator? 

b.    What  practice  should  not  be  u%ed  to  remove  the  ice  from  the  freezer? 

9.  a.    Why^  should  ice-cube  trays  no|^  be  washed  with  hot  water  or  soap? 

i 

b.    How  should  they-be  cleaned?/ 


/ 
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lb.    Why  is  it  important  to  keep  the  gasket  around  the  refrigerator  door  clean? 

11.  How  often  should  a  food  freezer  be  defrosted? 

12.  What  should  be  done  with  food  that  thaws  while  the  freezer  is  b(eing  defrosted? 

13.  Briefly  summarize  the  procedure  to  be  followed  for  disposal  of  food  in 
a  waste  disposer. 

\  '  •  '  ■  . 


14.  Suggest  three  rules  to  follow  when  a^trash  compactor  is  used, 
a. 

b. 
c. 

15.  What  part  of  an  exhaust  fan  must  be  kept  clean? 

16.  Why  must  a  coffee  maker  be  kept  clean? 

17.  What  can  be  used  to  clean  spouts  and  tubes  of  percolators? 

18.  Where  should  coffee  grounds  be  disposed  of?  Why? 


ASSIG^NT;  ...  ^         ^  r 

1.    Obtain  the  instruction  books  for  kitchen  equipment  at  your  training 
station.    Study  the  instructions  to  be  sure  you  know  how  to  correctly 
operate  and  care  for  each  piece  of  equipment. 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Observe  a  demonstration  by  a  home  service' representati ve,  homemaking 
teacher,  or  salesman,  showing  proper  procedures  for  use  and  care  of 
kitchen  equipment. 

II.  Demonstrate  the  proper  procedure  for  cleaning  a  kitchen  appliance*  Per- 
haps you  could  use  the  homemaking  laboratory  in  your  school  or  even  give 
your  demonstration  to  a  homeinaking  class. 
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UNIT  V-4  ^ 
CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 
SUBJECT:  Dishwashing 

^^^l^'  21.    Load  and  operate  dishwasher 

or  wash  dishes  by  hand. 

OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson, 
you  should  be  able  to 

a.  explain  how  to  prepare 
dishes  for  washing 

b.  describe  proper  methods 
for  using  a  dishwasher 

c.  identify  sanitary  methods 
for  hand  dishwashing. 

Preparing  to  Wash  Dishes 

Whether  an  automatic  dishwasher  is  used  or  the  dishes  are  washed  b/  hand,  a  few 

preliminary  tasks  are  necessary.    One- tip  that  can  reduce  the  time  spent  in 

doing  dishes  is  to  avoid  soiling  more  dishes  and  utensils  than  are  necessary 

hf  "^^^  P°^^«  P^"^'        utensils  as  soon 

as  possible.  ^This  makes  dishwashing  much  easier  and  faster.    When  soaking 
utensils,  first  wipe  off  excess  grease  with  absorbent  paper;  then  use  hot  water 
for  greasy  or  sugary  utensils,  and  cold  water  for  utensils  in  which  milk,  eggs 
or  cheese  has  been  cooked.    Wash  these  utensils  by  hand,  even  though  you  have 
an  automatic  dishwasher  to  use  for  the  rest  of  the  dishes 

When  clearing  the  table,  use  a  tray  or  tea  cart  to  transport  left-over  foods 
and  dishes  to  the  kitchen.    If  good  food  that  might  &e  used  for  another  meal 
IS  left  from  the  meal,  it  should  be  placed  in  tightly  covered  containers  and 
stored  in  the  refrigerator  until  it  is  to  be  used.    If  there  arje  no  plans  for 
using  leftovers  within  2  or  3  days,  they  should  be  properly  wrjpped  and  stored 
in  the  food  freezer  or  freezing  compartment  of  the  refrigerator  or  they  should 
be  disposed  of.  . 

'C^Scrape,  rinse,  and  stack  the  dVshes  before  wa^hing^em,  regardless  of  the', 
method  of  dishwashing  used.    As  dishes  are  scraped,  it  is  best  to  rinse  each 
one  and  stack  dishes  according  to  sizes  and  shapes.    Wh'en  washing  dishes  txy 
hand,  complete  this  task  before  filling  the  sinks  with  water.    If  an  automatic 
dishwasher  which  has  a  pre-rinse  cycle  is  to  be  used,  dishes  may  not  need  to  be 
rinsed.    However,  food  particles  can  clog  the  strainers;  so  it  would  be  wise 
in  most  cases  to  rinse  dishes. 


Using  an  Automatic  Dishwashek. 


Dishwashers  produce  dishes  which  are  hygienical  ly  clean  because  t*iey  reduce 
handling  of  dishes  and  use  high  water  temperatures  (about  150°)  and  specialized 
detergents. 
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An  automatic  dishwasher  may  be  portable,  built-in,  top-loading  or  front-loading. 
All  have  racks  for  dishes,  baskets  for  flatware,  and  dispensers  for  detergent. 
Some  also  .dispense  a  sheeting  agent  to  prevent  spotting.    Controls  vary  on- 
different  models:    so  be  sure  to  check  the  instruction  book  or  ask  your  training 
sponsor  to  demonstrate  proper  operating  procedures  before  you  operate  the  dish- 
washer. 

^Instructions  for  properly  racking  dishes  also  vary  with  different  models. 
Improper  racking  or  overloading  will  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the 
dishwasher.    Note:    Never^  use  any  product  but  dishwasher  detergent  in  the 
dishwasher.    On  the  other  hand,  do  not  use  dishwasher  detergeRt?  for  hand  dish.- 
washing  because  their  alkaline  content  may  injure  skin.    Do  not  overload 
the  detergent  dispenser.    Too  much  detergent  prevents  the  lid^rom  closing 
tightly.    If  the  lid  is  not  secured,  moisture  can  get  into  the  dispenser 
and  partially  dissolve  the  detergent  too  soon. 

Same  items  should  not  be  washed  in  an  automatic  dishwasher.    Hand  painted 
china,  china  with  the  pattern  applied  oyer  the  glaze,  and  china  with  metal 
decorations  may. be  damaged  by  vefy  hot  water  and  dishwasher  detergents  which 
may  crack  the  glaze,  fade  the  color,  or  corrode  the  metallic  decoration.  Most 
modern  fine  china  is  made  with  a  protective  overglaze  which  allows  it  to  be 
machine  wasted.    Some  plastic  ware  may  soften,  lose  its  shape,  or  melt.  It 
may  stain,  yellow,  and  dfevelop  an  unpleasant  odor.    Properly  made  chemical- 
and  heat-resistant  plastics  can  be  safely  washed  in  automatic  dishwashers. 

Some  utensils  may  also  be  damaged  by  being  washed  in  automatic  dishwashers. 
Iron  skillets  should  be  washed  by  hand  because  the  oi  1 -seasoni  ng  whi  ch  prevents 
them  from  rusting  may  be  removed  by  hot  water  and  dishwasher  detergent.  Pewter, 
copper,  wooden,  and  rubber  articles  should  also  be  washed  by  hand.  Stainless 
steel ^utensi Is  may  normally  be  safely  washed  in  the  automatic  dishwasher. 
Aluminum  utensils  can  be  washed  in  the  dishwasher,  but  should  be  placed  where 
they  will  not  be  contacted  by  undissolved  detergent.    Manufacturer's  recom- 
mendations for  care  of  colored  aluminum  should  l^e  followed. 

Precautions  should  also  be  taken  with  silver  hollowware,  flatware  of  all  kinds, 
and  glassware.    Sterling  and  silver  plate  may  be  damaged  by  chlorinated  deter- 
gents which  caus^  gray  or  black  stains.    Inferior  stainless  may  discolgrv 
Cement  in  the  h^ol  low  ^handl es  or  cemented  handles  may  be  loosened  by  automatic 
dishwashing.    Glassware  may  be  permanently  etched  by  moistureaif  a  dishwasher 
operates  improperly  or  if  moist  glassware  is  stored  upside  down  on  a  shelf. 

Washing^Dishes  by  Hand 

Equipment  and  supplies  used  for  hand  dishwashing  ipclude  the  following: 

rubber  scraper 

food  waste  container  or  disposal 
wastepaper  basket 
paper  towels 

clean,  loose-meshed  dish  cloth,  sponge, 
^     or  cloth-like  paper  dish  cloth 
clean  dish  towel  (for  fragile  and  odd- 
shaped  pieces) 
tongs 
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sink  or  dish  pans 

sink  mats  (optional ) 

detergent 

measurer 

hot  rinse  water 

dish  drainer 

draining  tray  or  pan 


The  proper  procedure  for  washing  the  dishes  is  as  foMows: 

^'    nil  ^^V;"*"  "^^^^'shP^"  h^l^         with  hot.  soapy  water.    The  amount  of 
soap  or  detergent  necessary  depends  upon  the  hardness  of  the  water 
To  prevent  excessi ve  suds  always  measure  soap  or  detergent. 
W^sh  dishes  from  ri^to  left  if  you  are  ^:i gh t-hcinded.    If  you  are  left- 

3.  Hold  the  dish  in  tfje/left  hand,  wash  with  right  hand,  rinse,  and  place 

TtttCZ\°'I^''  °"  then, rinse  usi.ng  the  spray 

attachment  on  the  sink  or  using  a  kettle  of  boiling  Water.       ^  ' 

4.  Wash  glasses  first,  flatware  next,  then  tableware  (pJates.  s-aucers.  cJp's). 
Serving  pieces,  pots.  pans,  and  other  utensi 1 s  should  be  washed  last 

5.  P  ace  dishes  on  drainer  as  follows:  Place  glassware  on  drain  loops, 
place  flatwar^  in  basket  with  handles -up.  File  ta^eware  on  drainer 
from  back  to  front  or  farthest  to  nearest  ) 

6.  Allow  the  dishes  to  dj^ain  dry.    Do  not  use  a' towel  to  dry  them,  as  this 

^     IS  not  considered  a  sanitary  procedure.    The  more  yL  handle  dishes  the 
less  sanitary  Irhey  will  be;  draining  dishes  will  safe  time,  and  energy 


While  the  dishes  are  draining,  wipe  off  the  range  and  countertops.  Clean  the 
table  thoroughly;  and  if  placemats  or  a  tablecloth  was  used,  care  for  proper^ 

Strain  the  dishwater  through  a  fink  strainer  unless  there  is  a  Qaj^i^"d]s- 
posal.  so  that  the  sink  will  not  be  clogged.    Use  soapy  watdr^-C«cl  ean  the 
sink,  and  if  it  is  especially  dirty,  use  soap  or  a-^^uwrt^ring  powder.  Use 
bleach  to  remove  stains.  ^^-^---''''''''^ 

The  kitchen  floor  should  be  swef^  Sfter' the  ijieal  ,  an\  wet-mopped  if  neces- 
sary. (Refer  to  the  Ujij-t  VTI .  Main tenafice  o-f  Fl oorsf^  unl ess  your  training 
sponsor  has  jiitB»-y5tj  specific  instructHons .  )- 
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Occasionally, -perhaps  every  month  or  two,  silver  flatware  should  be  polished. 
Use  a  good,  abrasive-free  polish.    Always  rub  pieces  lengthwise,  never  in  ci r- 
^       cles  or  crosswise.    Rub  to  produce  the  desired  brilliance;  then  wash,  rinse, 
and  dry.    Store  in  tarnish-propf  bags  or  chest. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Cooking  utensils  usually  present  the  worst  dishwashing  problems.  Food 
sticks  to  the  bottom  and  sides  of  them  and  may  not  be  easy  to  remove. 

a,  .    What  water  temperature  should  you  use  to  soak  a  macaroni  dish? 

b.  What  temperature  water^  should  you  use  to  soak  a  frypan? 

2.  Scraping  and  pre-rinsing  are  suggested^  for  hand  dishwasliing.    Why  are 
these  procedures  necessary? 

3.  Suzy  is  about  to  wash' dishes  in  the  automaitic  dishwasher.    Place  a  checltT^ 
by  the  items  which  she  can  safely  wash  in  this  machine.  ' 

 ^a.    hand-painted  china   e.\,  wooden  spoor 

 b.    china  with  the  glaze   f.    stai nl^sWteel  flatware 

applied  over  the  pattern   g.    starTfng  silver  flatware 

 c.    plastic  mixing  bowl  ^t^^r^'^^ass  casserole 

 d.    cast  iron  skille-t 
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4.    The  amount  of  detergent  n^etlGd  for  dishwashing  depends  on 


5.    Jane  is  right-h|i>2|!^    She  should  hold  the  dishes  in  her  'hand 
while  washijig'^shes  by  hand.    She  should  place  the  dish  in  the  drainer 
with  th^y*^  ^hand  to  prevent  crossing  hands. 

6^<^r<^Fien  hand  washing  dishes,  which  two  items  should  be  washed  first? 

7.    Extra  detergent  in  the  dishwashing  water 
a.    speeds  the  work. 


_b.    makes  more  suds , 
_c.    takes  longer  to  rinse  off. 


Hot  water  is  desirable  for  rinsing  because  it 

a.    is  more  sani tary . 
_b.    speeds  drying  time. 
_c.    helps  eliminate  spotting. 
_d.    does  all  of  these  things. 


Air-drying  dishes  is  preferred  over  cloth-drying  because  it  is 

a.  fa^er. 

b.  raore  sani  tary.        '     *  . 

c.  less  expensive. 
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10.    The  mechanical  dishwasher  is  desi rable  because  it 

 saves  time.  ^ 

vb.    is  more  sanitary. 


 X-    saves  energy. 

 ^d.    saves  time  and  is  more  sanitary. 

 e.    a,'  b,  and  c. 


11.    Jane  has  to  prepare  the  dishes  for  washing.    She  should 
with  a 

.  ^a.    rubber  spatula. 

 b.    spoon.  '  .  ' 

 ^c.    sponge.  - 


them 


12,  How  is  the  dishwasher  an  investment  in  the  f ami  ly 's  heal  th? 

13.  Which  is  the  most  important? 

 ^a.    The  method  used  to  rinse  dishes 

 The  length  of  time  the  hot  water  is  in  contact  with  the  dishes, 


ASSIGNMENTS: 
I 

II. 
III. 


Develop  a  chart  show^jng  which  items'  can  and  . which  cannot  be  washed  in 
an  automatic  dishwasher.    Refer  oti  youir  job  to  the  chart  if  you  have 
any  questions^.  '  ' 

Study  the  instruction  book  for  the  dishwasher  at  your  training  station. 

Look  for  ways  you  can  wash  dishes  more  efiFiciently  at  your  training  sta- 
tion. 3  . 


..GROUP  WORK:'   '  .  .  ' 

I.  Demonstrate  the  procedure  you  now  use  when  washing  dishes.  Have  classmates 
help  analyze  ways  in  which  ypu  might  improve  the  organization  of  this  task. 
Now  demonstrate  again,  following  classmates'  suggestions. 
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S.UBJECT : 
TASK: 


UNIT  VI-1 
PROVIDING  BI^IILDING  SERVICES 
Cleaning  Public  Areas  of  Buildings' 
22/ 


Clean  buildings  such  as  schools,  churches,  residence- 
halls,  apartment  buildings,  offices,  businesses,  and 
factories.  - 


OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able 


a. 

b, 

c. 
d. 


to 

buildings 
weekly,  ai^tf 


identify  procedures  for  opening  and  closing 
list  tasks  which  should  be  penformed  daily, 
0(^asionally  in  public  areas  of  buildings 
deWibe  procedures  for/cleaning  specific  areas 
describe  proper  procedures  and  schedules  for  cleaning 
drinking  fountains, ^ce  machines  and  vending  machiries. 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 
keeping Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Company, 
1967.    Ch.  13,  pp.  1-2;  Ch..  13.  ^£ 5-11;  Ch.  14,  pp.  5-10, 


REFERENCE 


OPENING  AND  CLOSING  ^ILDING 

A  ra&jor  responsibility  for  building  security,  may  be  gi  ven  to  the  buildi'ng 
ci/stodian.    Often  the  housekeeping  personnel  are  responsible  for  opening 
ind  closing  the  building,  and  for  performi/(g  routine  security,  me  as  j*f<es .  " 

When  opening  the  building,  the  housekeeping  personnel  should  check  for  un- 
locked door^.  broken- windows  and  other  signs  of  unauthorized  entry  into  the 
bui  lding.  If  anything,  suspi cious  is^observed,  it  should  be  reported  iifn-7 
mediately  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  houskgeping  management  assi/t^nt 
should  make  a  practice  of  being  alert  to  details  so- that  any  missing/ terns 
will  be  noticed  quickly  and  be  reported. 

When  closing  the  building,  the  housekeeping  management  assistant' must  know 
.which  lights  are  to  be  turned  off  and  which  ar^  to  be  left  on  for  security 
. reasons. ^  He  should  carry  out  the  following  sttfpsyfor  closing  the  building: 

Close  all  windows  at  the  end/of  the  day  and  lo/tk  them./  This  is  especially 

important  on  the  first  floor.  .Check  the  building  to  be  sure  no  one/is 

locked  inside.    Then  secure,  all  door^  and  gr^es . 

,  CLEANIflG  PUBLIC  AREAS 

The  Public  areas  arejthe  most  frequently  used  arek  of  a  building.  They  include 
*the  efntrarfce  ways,  hallways,-  stairways,  elevators/,  lobbies,  and  lounges.  These 
areas  are!  found  in  hbtels,  motels,  hospitals,  pufsing  homes, |Tschools ,  churches, 
office  buildings,  and  so  forth.  Because  the  piiiblic  areas  of  bui'l dings  are 
seen  firsft  and  most  frequently,  their  appearahcefis  of  utmost  importance  to 
the  Successful  operation  of  the  establishment.  They  mus_i,-b#-kept  clean,  and 
neat  all, the  time.  Cleaning  these  areas  involves  many  of  tffe  same  taskfe  pei 
formed  in  other  parts  , of  tjie  building.  Cle^nfng  public  arejs  n|iy  be  thfe  ^rei 
pons ibility  of  the  maid,  houseman,  porter,  or  custodian .     *     |  ^  ' 
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Entranceways  shoCild  be  cleaned  severa.1  times  a  d^^keep  the  entrance  to 
the  building  attractive  at  all  ti-mes-v«VWe*1ftai'l^^Mbuld  be  swept  at  least 
once  each  day.    Floor  mats,  grills,  or  gpati^^s  at  'entranceways  help  to  limit 
soil  and  water  trackage.    They  also  help  keep  floors  and  carpets  clean  longer 
Mats  and  runners  should  be  checked  daily  for  cleanli ness ,. and  vacuumed  or 
replaced  if  necessary. 

Grills  or  gratings  may  be  hosed  off.    Worn  places  at  entrances  should  be 
touched  up  al  needed  with  the  same  floor  finish  originally  used.  Entrances 
may  have  to  be  cleaned*  se\/eral  "times  a  day  during  bad  weather. 


Daily  care  of  public  areas  may  vary  in  different 
frequently  includes  the  following  tasks. 


establishments,  but  it 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11. 
12; 
13. 
1*4. 
1 

K6 


Dust-mop  floors.     ■  " 
Wet-mop  floors  .  ' 
Vacuum  or  use  carpet-sweeper  on  carpets. 
Dust  fuipniture,  lamps',  window  si  1  Is  ^/radiators  ,  etc. 
Clean- wi^n^ows ,  glass  doors,  etc.    (5pot-clean  as  needed.) 
Spot-clean 'wal Is ,  elevator-signal/buttpns,  doors,  etc. 
Empty  art<i  clean  all  saitd  urns^^.  ash  trays. 
Empty  tra^h  cans^ 

Rfepositiofi  furniture;  put  magazines  in  racks,  etc. 
Clean  water , fountains ,  ice  machines,  and  vending  machines 
Clean  up'  spfills  as  they  occur, 
^st  doorsVwainscoting,  etc.  periodically, 
'.eep  kick  plates  clean. 

Vacuum  around,  cei  ling  >ight  fixtures  and  air  conditioning 
Clean  artifical.  plarvts.  " 
Report  needeef-  repai  rs  . 


lishing 


Oc9^sioij^  care  might  include  cl eani.ng  wal  Is ,  stripping  and  refi 
floors,  shampooing  carpets,  and  cleainTng  i^phols tery . 

The  work  schedule  below  summarizes  tasks  involyed  in  cleaning  corridors  and 
stairways.  The  f requency ^i th  which  tasks  are  performed  may  vary  some  from 
one  situation  to  another. 

/   DRINKING  roUNTAINS,. 

Like  most  publi  c  ;faci  lities ,  drinking  fountains  are  used  by  many  people  every 
day.    Conscientidua^cajse.  is  required  to  pise^nt  public  fountains  from  spreading 
germs  and  infection.    They  should  be, cleaned  at  least  twice  daily.    The  water- 
flow  should  be  checked  and  adjusted,  if  necessary,  when  the  fountain  is  cleaned. 

Use  a  cream  cleahser  daily  to  remove  tarnish  on  stainless  steel  drinking  foun- 
tains,   po  not  use  acid  bowl  cleaners  in  drinking  fountains.    Use  equipment 
reserved  only  for  cleaning  drinking  fountains.    Never  use  any  equipment  used  in/ 
cleaning  restroOms  to  clean  drinking  fountains.    Then,  nibbing  with  the  grain,  ' 
apply  a  protective  coating  of  cleaner  to  allow  water  to  roll  off  without 
leaving  marks. ,  ■  / 
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ICE  MACHINES  AND  VENDING  MACHINES 


Ice  machines -and  vending  machines  should  be  cleaned  daily  to^keep  them  attrac- 
tive and  aTDpefcizing.    Dip  a  towel  in  cleaning  or  sani  ti zi  ng  lol ution ,  wring 
out,  ^nd  wipe  the  top,  front  and  exposed  sides.    Be  sure  to  cleari^  the  delivery 
nnonVh    f-'u'        dry  cloth  to  dry  glass.    Wipe  dp  any  spills  around  the  machine 
Open  the  kick  plate,  if  one  is  present,  and  check  under  the  machine  for  floor 
cleanliness.    Clean  the  floor,  if  necessary. 

_  •,  ARTIFICIAL  PLANTS 

Artificial  plants  are  often  used  for  beauti f i cati on  in  public  areas.  Regular 
care  IS  required  to"  keep  them  attractive.    The'leaves  of  artificial  plants 
should  be  dusted  daily  when  furnrture  is  dusted.    Clean  plants  may  be  sprayed 
occasioVially  with  a  dust  preventative  for  artificial  plants  to  make  them  shine 
and  to  jjrevent  dust  from  clinging  to  them. 

Occasionally  artificial  plants  may  need  to  be  washed.    Small  plants  may  be'  #  ' 
taken  apart  and  washed  in  a  pan  or  bucket.    Small  plan,ts  may  also  be  turned  I 
upside  down  and  dipped  in  the  cleanirig  solution  without  disturbang  the  arran(i|- 
ment.    Large  plants  may  be  taken  outside  and  washed^ith  a  hose' or  sprayer 
A  spray  cleaner  may  be  used  to  clean  plants  which  cannot  be  moved.  Qlean 
plants  with  hot  water  and  a  cleaner  such  as  ammonia  to  cut  greasy  film.  A 
nquid.hflusehold  cleaner  with  afimonia  may  "be  sprayed  on  1  arger  plants  and 
rinsed/Off  with  a  hose  or  damp  cloth.    Be  careful  not  to  get  the  plaster 
of  p^is  (used  to  hold  some  plaivts-to^^i r  pots)  wet." 

QUESTIONS:  '  - 

1.  What  three  things  should  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  check  for 
when  he  opens  the  building? 

a. 

C  •  a 

2.  Wh&n  closing  the  building,  the^ousekeepi ng  management  assistant  should 
perform  four  important  duUes.    List  the  four  duties 

^  "a. 
b. 
c. 

d.  .  / 

3.  Identify  six  considerations  /hich  influence  the  housekeeping  care  given 
to  public  areas . 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d.l 

,  V. 
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4.  Name  six  areas  of  a  building  which  are  likely  to  require  the  most  attention.' 
'a.         •  ,  . 

.  b .  '        -   '\  -  ,  • 

^*  •  /  « 

e.  ,  I  , 

^'  ^\ 

5.  When  floors  are  being  wet-mopflpd,  why  js  it  important  to^ keep  a-dry  " 
traffic  lane?  ,  ^     *^  ^ 

6;    When  cleaning  an  area,  what  should  the  housekeeping  management  assistant 
do  if  burned-out  light  bulbs  or  other  needed  repairs  are  noticed? 

7.  Name  the  tw$^ypes  of  urns  you  may  be  asked  to  clean, 
a. 

b.  ^"  '  . 

8.  What  care  should  be  given  to  carpeted  halls? 

9.  When  dust-mopping  the  floor,  use  a  ' 
 ^a.    long  pushing  action. 


_b.    short  push-pul  1  action 


_c.    long  puj/ring  action.  ^ 


10..  What  two  guideTines  ^ould  you  ^eep  in  mind  when  you  are  cleaning  stairways'? 

b-.    .  '  -     •  "    ■    -  ■ 

11.  When  cleaning  stairs,  should' you  begin  at,  the  t6p  or  bottom  landing? 

12.  Briefly  list  the  tasks  generally  involved  in  daily  care  of  public  areas. 

13.  Haw  often  should  drinking  fountains  be  cleaned?  Why? 

14.  S.ummarize  procedures  for  cleaning  drinking  fountains. 

15.  What  four  procedures  should  yOu  fol Idvt w'ftieff  cleaning  an  ice  or  vending 
machine? 

.3.  ,  "     "  , 

^  b. 

^      d.  .      •     ;  . 
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ASSIGNMENTS: 

vl.    List  tasks  yoQ  are  expected  to  perform  daily,  weekly",  and  occasionally 
in  the  public  areas  of  your  training  station. 

II.    Look  forways  to  keep  the  public  areas  of  your  training  station  mo.re 

.attractive."  Could  you  straighten  or  police  the  area  as  yptt-go  through  it 
on  your  way  to  another  area,  for  example? 

GROUP  WORK:     *  ^  '  . 

U    Make  a  practice  each  time  you  visit  a  public  b^?|^^g  such  as  a  school, 


.hospital,  or  office  building  of  observing  procei 
personnel  for  cleaning  public  areas.    Share  your 


jres  used  by  housekeeping 
^^bservations  with' other 


/housekeeping  managemenf  assistants  In  your  class/ 

^I.    Brainstorm  with  other  hous'ekeeping  management  assistants  to  disc^r 
ways  to  keep  public  areas  1  ooking^  clean  and  attractive.    Ask  youV 
sup.ervisar  if  you  can  try  some  of  these  ideas. 


* 


L 
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UNIT  VI-2 
PROVIDING  BUILDING  SERVICES 
SIBJECJ:       .     Cleaning  Offices 

22.    Clean  buildings  such  as  schools,  churches,  residence  halls, 
■f^  '   •  apartment. buildings,  offices,  businesses,  and  factories. 

OBJECTIVES:'        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  shoirl  d  be  able  to 

.  a.    list  tasks  which  should  be  performed  in  offices  daily, 

.weekly,  or  occasional ly 
b.    descrii)e  eth-ics  involved  in  cleaning  an  office. 

Most  buildings;  have  at  least  some  offices.    Whether  the  housekeeping  management 
^    assistant  is  employed  by  a  hotel,  motel,  hospital  ,r  nursi  ng  home,  school,  church, 
business,  or  cleaning  service,  he  must  Jjinow  acceptable  procedures  for  cleaning 

The  superviser  will  telf  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  whether  the 
occupant  wants  the  entire  surface  of  his  desk  di/sted,  only  exposed  areas  around 
any  papers  laying  on  the  desk  dusted,  or  the  desk  left  undisturbed.    The  wishes 
of  "each  occupant  should  be,  respecteHb 

The  housekeeping, .management  assistant  should  strTctly  observe  ethical  procedures 
when  cleaning  offices.    He  should  never  read  or  go  through  papers  in  the  office. 
Office  supplies  Cost  money;  he  should  not  use  or  take  paper,  pencils,  pens,  etc" 
Do  not  use  the^ffice  telephone  fo^^  personal  calls.    If  an  office  must  be  cleaned 
while  its  occupant  is  working,  thi^  task  should  be  accomplished  as  quietly  as 
possible,  wi,th  a  minimum  of  conversation.  '  ,  ^ 

An  offi.ce  worker  spends  about  eight  tiours  a  day  in  his  office.    If  his  office 
is  not  cleaned  thoroughly  each  day,  he  is  sure  to  notice.    Perhaps  you  have 
heard  stories  about  an  office  worker  who  deliberately  places  a  scrap  of  paper 
under  his  desk  and  theij  keeps  a  record  of  how  long  it  remains  there  before, 
it  is  removed Jjy  the  maid  or  custodian.    When  a^person  sits  down,  he  is  able  " 
to  see  more  of  the  floor  under  the  furniture  than  you  can  when  you  are  standing. 
Take  time  to/clean  underneath  desks,  tables,  and  other  furniture.    Be  sure  to' 
dust  the  topfs  of  lamps,  door  factj^gs,  and  tall  furniture  such  as  files,  cab- 
inets, she  lyes,  and  the  like. 

The  following  is  an  example  of  a  procedure  which  mi-ght  be  carried  out  in 
regular,  office  cleaning. 

1.  Collect  all  trash,  empty,  and  clean  all  ash-  trays  with  a  damp  cloth. 

2.  Damp-dust  or  use  a  treated  cloth  for  dusting  horizontal  surfaces  (desk 
tops,  tables,  counters,  files,  radiator  tops).    (Remember,  some  office 
personnel  prefer  that  their  desks  not  be  dusted;  others  prefer  that  the 
desk  be  dusted  but  tifat  no  objects  or  papers  be  moved;  still  others  prefer 
•the  desk  be  dusted,„^.,.polished  thoroughly.) 

3.  Upholstered  fumi tur»^hould  be  spot-dusted  regularly  with  a  whisk  broom. 
The  furniture  mus tJ>^4yacuumed  occasionally  to  remove  aqtumulated  dirt. 
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4.  -Pull  the  chair  out  of  the  desk  knee-hole,  and  dust  the  chair  from  top 
down.  •  Dust,^lesk  knee-hole,  arid  replace  fh.e  chair. 

5.  Sweep  or  dust-mop  floors qean  under  all  desks,  tables,  etc.  knd 
i              well  into  corners.         ,  '  ■      "   v  '  .[. 

6.  Clean  bath roopi  fij<tures  carefully.  •  1 

7.  Spot-mop  if  n'cessary.  .  " 
.8.    Spray-buff  once  a  w.eek,  if  necessary.  ' 

p       9.    Vacuum  the  carpet.  / 

10.  Spot-clean  windows  when  necessary.    Close  all  windows.    Lower  veinetian 
Z'  blinds  to  the  middle  of  the  window. 

11.  Return  all  furniture  to  its  usual  place. 

Periodically,  dust  chair  rounds  and  sides  of,4esks  and/tables;  dust  hi^h  sur- 
faces such  as  pictures,  Venetian  blinds  and  molding;  dust  baseboards,  areas 
behind  radiators;  dust  door  jambs ,  doors  and  wood  partition  pSnels.    Damp  wipe 
-t,elephone  mouth  pieces  occasional  ly  with  a  germicidal  cleaner.    By  doing 
periodic  tasks  in  a  few  offices  each  night,  you  should  be  able" to  complete 
cleaning  of  all  offices  within  10  days. 

•  Note  needed  repairs,  and  report  them  to  your  supervisor. 

Take  every  necessary  precaution  to  maintain  security  when  cleaning  offices. 
Do  not  leave  outside  doors  unlocked  when  working  in  a  building  after  hours. 
A  thief  might  enter  unnoticed.    Be  sure  that  all  lights  are  out  and  that  the 
door  is  locked  secureTy;j#en  you  fi.nish  cleaning  an  office.    Never  al  W 
anyone  to  enter  an  off i cfr  urvless  you  are  sure  he  has  a  key  to  that  office. 
Even  if  you  know  that  th#  person  works  in  the  office,  if  he  does  not  have  a 
key,  refer  him  to  your  supervisor.    If  you  see  anyone  suspicious  in  the  halls, 
report  him  at  once. 

,  QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  should  the  housekeepiTig  management  assistant  follow  the  supervisor's, 
instructions  about  dusting»^tJ^e  desks  in  each  office? 

2.  What  ethical  procedure  shajjTd  the  housekeeping  management  assistant 
observe  when  he  cleans  an^^ffice? 


Match  each  task  in  the  first  column  wi^h  the  letter  in  the  second  column  which 
indicates  how  often  the  task  should  be  performed. 

^^sk  Frequency 

 3.    wash  lights  and  light  fixtures  a.  daily 

 4.    dust  window  sills  b.  weekly 

 ^5.    spot-wash  walls  ,  c.  monthly 

 6.    empty  wastebaskets  d.  quarterly 

 7.    \^ax  floor  e.  annually  ^ 

 8.    wash  door  and  frame 

vacuum  rugs 
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ASSIGN  fCNTS\ 

I.    Outline  Vhe  general  procedure  used  at         training  station  for  office 
cleani ng.\        -  e»  '  ' 

II.    Make  a  chaVt  of  cleani ng>  tasks  to  be  perfodhed  in  offices  at  your 
training  st^ion.    Indicate  how  often  each  task  should  be  performed. 

GROUP  WORK:  ' 

I.    Survey  persons  who  work  in  offices  to  learri  their  pet  peeves-  regarding 
the  cleaning  of  their  offices.  .  Compile  the  results  of  the  survey.  Dis- 
cuss ways  housekeeping  personnel  can  eli^minate  such  complaints. 

II.    Compare  security  measures  used  in  cleaning  offices. in  different  estab- 
lishments.   What  are- the  main  procedures  obs-erved  for  security  purposes? 


UNIT  VI-3 


SUBJECK 


TASK: 


OBJECTIVES: 


'   PROVIDING  BUILDING  SERVICES 
Cleaning  Bui Idings 

22.  Clean  buildings  such  as  schools,  churches,  residence 
halls,  apartment  buildings,  offices,  businesses,  and 
factories 

When  if^finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  deserve  common  routines  for. cleaning  schools 

b.  describe  procedures  for  cleaning  classrooms,  laboratories, 
audi  tori  ORIS  ,  and  gymnasiums 
list  guideHiies  for  dealing  with  students 


c. 


Bui  ding  maintenance  involves  a  variety  .^  tasks  and  varies  from  building  to 
building.    Schools,  churches,  resi dence  hal  Is ,  apartment  bui  1  di ngs ,  offices, 
businesses,  and  factories  all  present  different  cleaning  problems.  The, 
frequency  with  which  specific  tasks  are  performed  is  determined  by  the  degree 
of  soil  and  the  level  of  sanitation  desired. 
. 

SCKOOLS 

Definite  routines  are  followed  by  the  school  custodian  in  performing  cleaning 
tasks. ^  Light  cleaning  tasks  are  done  more  often  than  heavier  tasks.    The  cus- 
todian's schedule  must  allow  time  for  each  daily  task  and  additional  time  for 
tasks  that  are  done  on  a  rotating  basis.    It  should  list  the  tasks  to  be  done, 
and  the  order  in  which  they  will  be  performed.    The  time  required  to  do  each 
task  should  also  be  listed.    The  average  time  spent  cleaning  a  classroom  is 
15  minutes;  restrooms,  35  minutes;  and  cafeterias,  25  minutes. 

Cleaning  schedules  are  usually  bdsed  on  morningy  noon,  afternoon  and  evening 
duties.    The  morning  routine  might  include  checking  the  boiler  room  and  the 
temperatures  in  each  classroom,  sweeping  entrances,  dust-mopping  the  corridors 
and  halls  after  the  students  are  in  classrooms,  policing  each  restroom  to  pick 
up  paper  on  the  floor,  and  cleaning  and  disinfecting  water  fountains.  Some 
repair  and  lawn  work  may  be  done  during  this  time. 

At  noon,  the  custodial  assistant  stays  on  duty  in  the  cafeteria  to  clean  areas 
where  trays  have  been  spilled.    Lunchroom  floors  must  be  cleaned  after  the 
lunch  hour.    During  the  early  afternoon  hours,  repairs  can  be  made,,  equipment 
cleaned,  spot  checks  made  of  water  fountains  and  restrooms.    The  cleaning  of 
classrooms  and  restrS^ms  begins  after  the  classrooms  are  cleared  each  day. 
If  there  is  no  evening  custodial  shift  all  trash  must  be  removed  from  the 
building  before  the  lights  are  turned,  off  and  the  building  locked. 
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Custodi-^  assistants  who  work  in  the  evening  shift  may  have  special  responsi- 
bilities for  cleaning  gym  or  auditorium  areas  after  sports  events  or  meetings. 
Much  of  the  floor  maintenance  such  as  spray  buffing  and  spot  mopping  can  be 
done  during  this  shift. 

Hqiidays  and  summer  vacation  provide  opportunities  to  the  custodial  assistant 
for  making  needed  repairs  and  doing  maintenance  such  as  painting,  stripping 
^loor^,  cleaning  outside  glass,  and  reseeding  lawn  areas. 

CHURCHES 

The  facilities  to  be  cleaned  in  schools  and  churches  are  similar  in  many  ways. 
;«oth  include  offices,  classrooms,  auditoriums*,  restrooms,  kitchens,  and  dining 
areas.    Some  churches  have  their  own  gymnasiums.    The  frequency  with  which  tasks 
need  to  be  done  is  likely  to  be  the  maj'or  difference  between  cleaning  work 
in  schools  and  in  churches.    The  size  of  the  church  and  the  frequency  with 
which  it  is  used  will  influence  the  frequency  with  which  specific  tasks  need 
to  be  done. 

The  church  custodian  is  usually  required  to  work  on  Sunday  as  well  as  during 
the  week.    His  appearance  should  be  clean  and  neat.    The  church  custodian  may 
.^-be  expected  to  carefully  avoid  usi.ng  ^foul  language.    He  should  take  pride  in 
his  work  since  he  may  be-expected  to  be  even  more  particular  than  in  other 
places  of  employment. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  correct  handling  and  placement  of  various  religious 
appointments  will  be  helpful  to  the  custodian  who  is  employed  by  a  church.  The 
head  custodian  or  clergyman  should  instruct  the  custodian  1n  these  matters. 

When  the  church  auditorium  or  sanctuary  is  cleaned,  old  church  bullet:ins  and 
papers  should  be  removed  from  pews  and  holders.    Song  books  should  be  placed 
in  the  reconmend^d  position.    Badly  worn  or  damaged  books  should  be  removed 
for  repair.    Supplies  such  as  envelopes  and  pencils  should  be  replenished  as 
needed,  if  the  custodian's  responsibilities  include  such  duties. 

Beds  in  the  church,  nursery  should  be  changed  after  each  use.    Di shes ^ should  be 
washed  and  the  nursery  sanitized  to  prevent  spread  of  germs. 

RESIDENCE  HALLS  AND  APARTMENT  BUILDINGS 

Actual  work  schedules  for  cleaning  residence  halls  and  apartment  buildings 
may  vary  with  different  supervising  housekeepers.    A  sample  work  outline  fol- 
lows.   Duties  in  a  specific  establishment  may  differ  from  these. 

1.  Begin  with. lounges  and  lobbies  each  day.    Pick  up  trash,  magazines,  and 
soft  drink  containers.    Rearrange  any  misplaced  furniture;  empty  waste 
baskets  and  dust  the  furniture.  ^Vacuum  carpeted  floors  or  dust-mop  hard- 
surfaced  floors .  " 

2.  Dust  wall  moldings,  picture  frames  and  light  fixtures. 

3.  Vacuum  or  dust-mop  halls. 

4.  Sweep  laundry  rooms;  pick  up  litter,  an d^  place  soft  drink  containers  in 
waste  receptacles.  ,  '  ^ 
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*  5.    Clean  the  inside  of  the  washing  machines  with  a  damp  cloth.    Clean  and 

polish  the  outside  of  the  machine.  Remove  lint  from  trap  on  automatic 
dryers.  Check  the  drum  for  lost  articles.  Display  the  articles  found 
as  you  are  instructed. 

6.  Clean  water  fountains. 

7.  Clean  restrooms.    (See  unit,  on  restroom  maintenance.) 

8.  Spot-clean  walls  when  needed. 

9.  Wet-mop  and  spot-wax  or  spray-buff  traffic  areas  such  as  entrances  and 
hallways  often.  ^ 

10.    Strip  hard-surface  floors  when  wax  or  finish  builds  up'. 

Rcx)ms  or  apartments  should  be  thoroughly  cleaned  each  time  they  are  vacated/ 
Specific  cleaning  procedures  will  be  found  'in  other  sections  of  this  book. 

BUSINESSES  AND  FACTORIES 

Businesses  and  factories  may  have  their  own  employees  do  part  or  all  of  the 
housekeeping,  hire  their  own  housekeeping  staff,  or  contract  with  a  cleaning 
service  for  part  or  all  of  their  housekeeping.    Cleaning  procedures  vary  ac- 
cording to  the,typH  of  establishment,  whether  housekeeping  is  done  during  the 
.day  or  at  night,  and  whether  the  building  is  occupied  or  unoccupied  whenM't 
IS  cleaned.    Procedures  for  cleaning  public  areas  and  for  cleaning  offices 
fit  most  situations.    Procedures  for  cleaning  classrooms  and  meeting  rooms 
are  similar.    Most  auditoriums  present  similar  cleaning  problems.  Procedures 

•  for  cleaning  kitchens  and  dining  areas  are  similar  in  schools,  institutions, 
and  businesses.  Some  special  techniques  and  equipment  may  be  used  in  clean- 
ing production  areas  of  factories. 

Cleaning  services  contract  to  perform  such  services  as  the  following: 

1.  Single  daily  projects,  such  as  waste  collection  and  removal. 

2.  Periodic  projects,  such  as  washing  outside  windows. 

3.  Single  projects,  such  as  cT&aning  overhead  areas. 

4.  Supplementary  services  to  assist  the  regular  housekeeping  staff  in  com- 
pleting a  difficult  project  or  in  meeting  a  deadline. 

5.  /i^Sj^lected  types  of  services  such  as  night  cleaning  only  or  cleaning  of 

Administrative  areas  only,  with  the  balance  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  establishment's  own  housekeeping  staff. 

6.  Complete  cleaning  services  with  all  jobs  and  responsibilities  being 
assumed  by  the  cleaning  service. 

Tasks  assigned  to  a  housekeeping  management  assistant  employed  by  a  cleaning 
service  vary  with  the  type  of  services  contracted  and  the  specific  details 
of  each  contract. 

Use  the  following  as  patterns  for  cleaning  specific  areas  in  buildings:  * 
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DUSTING 


CI  assroom 

— 


r  Meeting  Room: 


Begin  by  dusting  horizontal  surfaces 
including  furniture  and  moldings  on 
the  hall-side  and  front  of  the  rOom. 
Proceed  to  dust  the  window  sills. 
Close  windows,  and  adjust  shades 
or  blinds  whi le  there. 
Dust  the  horizontal  surfaces  at  the 
back  of  the  room  and  the  hall -side 
of  the  room. 

Dust  the  desk,  and  clean  the  chalk 
trays  and  pencil  sharpener. 
Empty  the  wastebasket. 


Office,  Nurse's  Station,  Clinic: 


^  start/ 
doof/ 

»  — >/ 


> 

r 

> 

1.  Dust  according  to  classroom  pattern  beginning  at  front  and  con- 
tinuing around  the  room. 

2.  Use  a  whisk  broom  daily  on  upholstered  furniture,  a  vacuum  for  more 
thorough  dusting.  ^.-^ 

3.  Dust  office  desks*'' last. 


Audt tori  um: 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 

7. 


Begin  between  the  last  two  rows  of  seats.    Dust  the  back  of  the 
next  row  and  the  front,  back,  and  seat  sections  of  the  last  row  of 
chairs.    Be  sure  to  Wipe  seats,  backs,  and  other  exposed  areas . 
Raise  each  seat,  and  dust  under  it. 
Cotttinue,  row  by  row. 

Vacuum  upholstered  seats  at  least  once  a  month. 

Note  broken  seat  parts  so  that  they  can  be  repaired  or.  replaced  as  sopiv^^ 

as  possible.  .-^"'^ 

Dust  all  other  hori  zontal^  surf  aces ,  such  as  the  piano,  tfi^nyf -gan ,  and 

the  wainscot  molding.       '  ^.  - 

Keep  curtains  drawn  open  to  prevent  dust  fronv  collecting.    At  least  ^ 

every  other  month,  vacuum  the  curtains.    Curtains  should  be  dry 

cleaned  annually. 


DUST  MOPPING 
Classrooms  with  Stationary  Furniture: 
1 


2. 
3. 


Start  dust-mopping  at  the  door  in  the  hall-side  aisle.    Push  Soil  from 
front  to  back  of  the  room.    Leave  in  a  pile  at  the  end  of  the  first 
row  of  seats. 

Go  back  up  the  wall  aisle  pushing  soil  from  under  each  seat  intp  the 
second  aisle. 

Dust-mop  the  front  of  the  room,  and  push  the  soil  down  the  secorid  aisle 
along  with  the  soil  from  under  the  first  row  of  seats. 


/ 
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5.    Collect  all  the  soil  in  one  pile  at  the  back  of  the  room, 
b.    Use  the  counter  brush  and  dustpan  to  remove  the  soil. 

Classroom  or  Meeting  Rooms  with  Movable  Furniture: 

1.    Beginning  on  the  hall  side,  push  soil  to  the  back  of  the.  room,  and 

collect  It  rn  a  pile,  shaking  the  wop  .lightly  at  the  center  of  the  room. 

1.  Shift  furniture,  toward  the  wall,  arid  dust-mop  to  the  front  of  the  room.  - 
J.    Reverse  the  direction,  again  overlapping  the  strokes  to  clean  what 

would  have  been  the  first  aisle. 

4.  Continue  in  the  same  manner  until  entire  floor  is  clean 

5.  Collect  all  the  piles  of  soil  into  one,  and  pick  it  up  with  brush  and  pan, 

6.  Return  all  desks  to  their  correct  positions.  ^ 

Audi  tori  ums : 

^'    VsQ^       all  seats  if  seats  do  not ^automati cal ly  tilt  up  when  not  in 

2.  Sweep  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  auditorium  in  the  seating  area 
Sweep  toward  tlie  front  of  the  auditorium,  not  toward  the  aisles  Use 
a  vacuum  cleaner  if  available. 

3.  Sweep  the  aisles  from  the  rear  to  the  front  of  the  auditorium 

4.  Clean  the  seats., 

5.  Sweep  stage  floor  after  use  or  weekly. 

CLEANING,,S|^eiAL  AREAS 

Kitchens  and  Dining  Areas: 


^^^aily^  kitchen  cleaning  duties  will  include  emptying  garbage  and  trash,  washing 
garbage  cans,  dust  moppin>§  floor,  and  wet  mopping  kitchen  floor.    Tray  slides 
and  metal  fixtures  should  be  cleaned  weekly.    Occasional  tasks  include  cleaning 
overhead  hoods,  pipes,  grease  traps,  and  ventilating  fans. 

The  school  custodian  is  usually  expected  to  be  on  duty  in  the  cafeteria  during 
dining  hours  to  clean  up  spills,  empty  garbage  cans,  and  take  care  of  other 
problems. 

After  serving  hours  the  dining  area  of  the  cafeteria  or  restaurant  should  be 
cleaned  to  ready  it  for  the  next  day.    The  following  procedure  may  be  used: 

1.  Remove  trash  from  table  tops. 

2.  Damp-wipe  all  table  tops. 

3.  Damp-v^ipe  all  chair  seats. 

4.  Remove  trash  from  floor. 

5.  Remove  trash  cans  and  garbage  cans. 

6.  Mop  floor.  ' 

7.  Empty  and  scrub  all  trash  and  garbage  cans,  usi-ng  a  strong  detergent 
solution.    Turn  cans  upside  down,  and  allow  to  dry. 

8.  Replace  furniture,  trash  cans,  and  garbage  cans  in  normal  positions 
y.  Damp-wipe  spots  from  cafeteridjiexfrs  and  handles. 
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Gymnasi  urns : 

Gymnasium  floors  require  frequent  care  to  prevent  accumulation  of  dust  and 
soil  which  may  mar  the  finish.    Wax  should^  never  be  applied  to  wood  gym  floors  r 
because  it  makes  them  slippery.    Dust  mops  which  have  been  used  on  waxed  floors' 
pick  up  wax  particles  and  should  not  be  used  on  gym  floors.    For  this  reason, 
dust  mops  used  in  the  gymnasium  should  not  be  used  in  any  other  area.  Once 
wax  gets  on  the  gym  floor,  machine  scrubbing  is  necessary  to  remove  it. 

Gymnasium  floors  should  be  swept  daily  or  after  each  activity.    The  following, 
procedure  is  generally  used: 


1.    Beginnning  at  one  end,  sw^ep  around 
the  outside  of  g^m,  pushing  dirt 
toward  the  center  of  the  floor. 


EN 


2.    Then  begin  regular  sweeping  to  the      i    K    \^  ^  ^  ^      ^  ,    ^  ' 

opposite  end,  turning  and  sweeping  L  vj^  3n 
to  tne  other  end,  overlapping  each      t    ^   >  >   ^   -"^  i 


stroke.    Continue  until  entire  floor    V  ^      ^   ^  .  ^ 

has  been  covered. 

3.    Push  all  dirt  to  starting  point,  and  sweep  into  dustpan  using  ^  \ 

counter  brush.  \^ 

\  \  

When  the  gym  is  in  use,  mats  placed  at  doors  \:an  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt 
tracked  i-h.    A  damp  mop  and  bucket  of  light  detergent  water  should  bje  kept  * 
hand  to  clean  up  ice,  soft  drinks,  and  other  spills.    After  it  is  rfopped , 
the  floor  should  be  allowed  to  dry  and  then  th6  are'a  Should  be  swept.  Soft, 
dry,  cotton  cloths  should  be  kept  available  for  referees  to  wipe  dry  wet  places 
on  the  playing  floor.    After  each  use,  the  floor  and  seating  section  should  be 
thoroughly  cleaned. 

If  the  gycnnasium  is  to  be  used  for^  danci  ng  or  street-shoe  activity,  treat 
approximately  2  gallons  of  clean  sawdust  with  dustmop  treatment  to  thoroughly 
moisten  it.    Allow  the  mixture  to  stand  for  2  to  3  hours  to  allcrw  the  sawdust 
to  absorb  the^  treatment.    Scatter  the  treated  sawdust  thinly  and  evenly  on  the 
clean  floor.    (Do  not  use  cornmeal  or  sweeping  compound.)    After  the  activity, 
dust-mop  the  gymnasium  floor,  using  the  mopping  procedure  describ.ed  above. 
Clean  the  dust  mop  by  brushing  or  vacuuming. 

SPECIAL  PIJTIES 

Cleaning  Chalkboards  and  Erasers:  j 

( 

Clean  chalkboards  improve  the  appearance  of  classrooms  and  meeting  roohis ,  and 
result  in  better  visibility  and  longer  life  for  the  chalkboard. 

A  new  chalkboard  may  ber.broken  in  by  either  of  two  methods.    1)  Wash  the  board 
daily  with  clear,  cool  W^ter  for  about  1  week.    Wash  only  a  section  about  2 
or*3  feet  wide  at  a  time.    Dry  that  section  promptly  with  a  lint-free  cloth  or 
chamois  skin;  then  move  to  the  next  section.     Failure  to  dry  the  board  will 
leave/a  smeared  appearance.    2)  Wipe  calcium  carbonate  or  powdered  chalk  (not 
the  f\at  side  of  a  stick  of  chalk)  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  chalkboard. 
Erase  with  a  clean  felt  or  sponge  rubber  eraser.    Repeat  until  chalk  writing 
wi  1 1  erase  eas i ly . 
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After  the  breaking-in  period,  compos i ti ota  boards  should  be  washed  no  mo>e 
often  than  once  a  month.    Slate  boards,  however,  may  be  washed  twice  a  monvth . 
High  quality  glass  chalkboards  may  be  washed  as  often  as  desired. 

Chalk  which  is  less,  than  95  percent  pure  white  calcium  carbonate  is  inferior. 
Washing  chalkboards  may  cause  | nexpensi ve  chalk  to  leave  a  glaze,  whifch  is 
extremely  difficult  to  remove,)  on  th6  board. 

Chalkboards  may  be  cleaned  daily  with  .a  'dry  cloth  or  chamois,  but  never  with 
an  oily  cloth.    Many  of  the  commercial  blackboard  cleaners  and  cloths  con- 
tain oil  or  other  substances  harmful  to 'the  surface  of  chalkboards.    Their  use 
IS  not  recommended,. 

.  '\ 

Use  a  dry  cloth  to  push  chalk  'dust  from  one  end  of  the  chalk  trough  to  the 
other.    Empty  the  chalk  dust  into  a  wastebasket  held  at  the^^end  of  the  trough. 

Cleaning  Bulletin  Boards: 

Occasionally  bulUtin  boards  need  to  be  cleaned,  and  all  staples  and  tacks  re- 
moved.   There  are/several  types  of  bulletin  boards,  and  each  type  requires 
special  care.     /'  .  -"^  J, 

.  / 

Cork  boards  should  not  be  painted.    Pencil  marks  may  be  removed  with  a  gum 
eraser.    Hol^s  should  be  patched  with  a  small  piece  of  cork. 

Wallboard  or  plasterboard  may  be  painted  with  wall  paint  to  cover  ink  marks 
and  scratches.  Pencil  marks  may  be  removed  with  a  gum  eraser.  Deep  gashes 
should  be  filled  with  wood  putty,  and  then  the  board  should  be  painted. 

Feltyor  flannel  boards  can  be  cleaned  by  vacuuming^    The  material  may  be 
replaced,  but  it  should  not  be  washed  because  it  might  shrink. 

Care  of  Pencil  Sharpeners:  ^ 

The  shavings  holder  of  the  sharperkr  must  be  emptied  daily.    The  cutters  should 
be  brushed  with  a  wire  brush  each  mdnth.    The  centers  should  be  removed  so 
that  the  shaft  may  be  cleaned  with  juk:  a  drop  of  oil.    If  cutters  are  broken, 
the  heads  must  be  replaced.    Screws  foi\  holding  the  sharpener  to  the  surface 
where  it  is  attached  should  be  kept  tight. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Why  is  a  carefully  planned  work  schedule  imfn^rtant? 

2.  The  frequency  with  which  an  area  of  a  building  should  be  cleaned  depends 

on  what  two  factors?  ^  « 

,  a. 

,     b.  '  • 

3.  What  factors  influence  how  frequently  a  church  needs  to  be  cleaned? 
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4.  a.    What  special  care  should  the  custodian  give  the  church  sanctuary? 
b.    What  special  care  should  the  custodian  give  the  church  nursery?  ■ 

5.  -When  dusting  a  classroom,  in  which  direction  should  one  move? 

6.,   Describe  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  preparing  the  cafeteria  for  the  coming 
day.  .  .  ^ 

a,  '  ' 

b. 
c. 
d. 


/  e. 

'■   \  f. 

g. 

h. 

i . 


7.  •  "Dust  mops  used  in  the  gym  must  not  be  used  in  any  other  area."  Explain 

the  reason  for  this  statement. 

8.  ,When  should  wood  gym  floors  be  waxed?    Why?    When  should  they  be  swept? 

9.  a.    List  the  steps  required  for  general  care  of  a  gymnasium  floor. 


b.    Wrnat.extra^ tasks  are  involved  in  preparing  a'. gymnasium  floor  for 
dancing  or  street-shoe  activity? 


10.  Briefly  summarize  the  steps  in  daily  care  of  a  chalkboard. 

'  ■  .  '  '  -  /' 

11.  Why  are  most  commercial  chalkb/ard  cleaners- not  recommended  for  use  on 
school  chalkboards?  / 

12.  What  care  should  be  given  daily  to  pencil  sharpeners?  Monthly? 

■  \ 

\ 
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AS'SIGNM^NTS: 

I.    Make  charts  similar^^to  those  in  this  lesson,  showing  the  frequency  with 
which  cleaning  tasks' a'Ke  to  be  performed  at  your  training  station.  Ask 
•x,  ,  your  training  sponsor  for  assistance,  if  needed. 

II.    Develop  a  sheet  describing  cleaning  p'rocedures  which  are  not  included 
in  this  lesson  for  any  special  areas  ypu  musfclean.    Consult  house- 
keeping resources,  and  ask^y^ur  training  sponsor  for  help,  if  needed. 

,  GROOP  WORKn     >^  '  -"^"-^ 

I.    Work  with  other  housekeeping  management  assistants  to  compile  a  list 
of  'Do's  and  Don'ts"  for  dealing  with  occupants  of  a  building.    Ask  your 
supenvsor  to  react  to  the  list.    Compare  his  comments  with  those  of 
other  supervisors. 

■  JI.    Invite  a  persdn  at  the  management  level  of  the  housekeeping  field  to  ex- 
plain  typical  ^eaning  procedures-  used  in  buildings.    Ask  questions  • 
concerning  pro6T&fte|^i'ch  may  be' encountered  in  cleaning  buildings. 


/ 
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•  "     „  MAINTANENCE  OF  FLOORS 

SUBJECT:         >    Cleaning  Floors  ^>  \ 

23.  ^Sweep,  mop,  or  vacuum  f  1  oor^cap:^oi^di ng  to  type  of  ^^ 

V floor.  '  '  Wr  ^ 

OBJECTIVES  When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  identify  the  major  floor  types  ♦ 

b.  describe  care  for  different  types  of  floors. 

REFERENCE:  Hospi tal  Researcii  and  Educational  Trust.    Bein9  a  House- 

keeping Aide.  Washington,  D.C.:  Robert  J.  Brady  Company, 
1967.    Ch,  6,  pp.  1-17.  "       ^  ^' 

■  Custodial  service  directors  estimate  that  employees  spend  at  least  75  percent 
of  their  time  on  floor  care..  Floor  care  has  become  a  more  complex  task  because 
of  the  wide  varrety  of  floor  coverings  and  the  chemicals  necessary  to  maintain 
them.  ^  ^ 

/  ■ 

There  a  rep- numerous  kinds  of  floor  coverings  in  modern  homes,  motels,  businesses 
and  ^s;ti  tuti ons .    Housekeeping  and  custodial  assistants  must  become  familiar 
with  ty&sic  flooring  types  and  with  general  steps  to  follow  in  caring  for  them 
Ropfing  IS  usually  divided  into  these  categories:    hard-surface,  wood 
r^ilient,  and  conduction.    The  floor  chart  in  Being  a  Housekeeping  Aide,  gives 
xletai led  information  on  all  these  floor  types.   —   

When  walked  on,  loose,  dry  dirt  causes  surface  abrasion  to  the  floor.  Frequent 
sweeping  to  remove  loose  dirt  helps  to  prevent  wear.    Spills  may  be  tracked 
further  if  they  are  not  wiped  up  promptly.    Many  spilled  substances  become 
more  difficult  to  remove  if  they  remain  a  long  time.    Wiping  up  spills  im- 
mediately helps  to  maintain  the  floor's  appearance  and  helps  to  make  the  floor 
•  or  covering  wear  longer. 

A  housekeeper  uses  ifiore  muscles  in  cleaning  a  floor  than  in  performing  any 
other  task.    The  body  trunk,  upper  arm,  forearm,  hand,  and  fingers  are  all  used 
in  the  performance  of  this  task.    Every  time  you  reach,  lift,  or  stoop,  the 
head  and  body  should  b'e  in  balance.    This  reduces  strain  on  muscles  and  joints 
and  makes  the  work  less  tiring. 

Other  time-saving  practices  in  floor  maintenance  are  as  follows: 
"•l.    Clean  spills  immediately. 

a.    Follow  a  regular  schedule  of  floor  care  that  calls  for  major  floor 
cleaning  on  a  rotation  basis.  .  ' 

3.  Rinse  floor  finish  from  mop  heads  iijirfiedi ately  after  using. 

4.  Keep  mats  at  entry  doors  to  preve-rkt  tracking  and  soiling  of  hallways. 

5.  Touch  up  traffic  lanes  before  a-/tripping  job  beco/nes  necessary. 

6.  Obtain  in  one  trip  all  the  supplies  and  equipmeat  necessary  to  clean  the 
floor. 

.  .     .  ^ 
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QUESTIONS: 

1.    a.    What  is  the  first  rule  of  floor  care? 
b.  '  Discuss  the  reasons  behind  this  rule. 


In  questions  2-6,  match  the  basic  floor  care  operation  with  its  purpose(s) 
FLOOR  CARE  OPERATION  PURPOSE 


Vs. 


2. 
J. 
J. 
_5. 

6. 


Sealing 
Fi  nishing 
Dus  ting 
Mopping 
Stripping 


a. 
b. 

c. 

d. 
e. 

^f. 


Removes  loose  surface  dirt 

Fills  pores  so  that  damaging 

m'aterial  cannot  get  in 

Helps  remove  and  kill  infection- 

caus'ing  bacteri  a 

Levels  floor  and  provides  g^oss 

Protects  floor  with  thin  film 

Removps  top  layer  of  finish  and 

dirt  imbedded  in  it 

Removes  coat  of  finish 


7,  .What  are  the  four  major  types  of  floors,  e)(cluding  carpet? 


a 
b 

c. 
d. 

a. 

b, 


What  is  pro^bably  the  most  common  type  of  floor? 

What  are  five  suggestions  for  care  of  this  type  of  floor? 


9.  Why  iV.;ft.  necessary  to  seal  masonry  floors? 

10.  What  is  the  basic  difference  between  wood-like  floon^and  the  other  types? 

11.  Where  are  conductive  floors  used?  Why? 

12.  What  is  the  theory  behind  conducti ve  flooring? 

13.  How  can  conductive  floors  be  recognized? 
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In  questions'  14-20  match  the  specific  type  of  floor  with  the  ma^or  floor-finish 
category  it  belongs  in.  ■ 


J4. 
J  5, 
J6. 
J  7. 
J  8. 
J  9. 
20. 


SPECIFIC  TYPE 

Softwood 
Linoleum 
Terrazzo 
Cerami  c  ti  le; 
Hardwood 
Vinyl 

Asphalt  tile 


Mas  on  ry"* 
Woodl i  ke 
Resilient 


ASSIO^MENTS 


I 

II 

III . 


Using  as  a  guide  the  chart  in  ch.  6,  pp.  12-17,  Being  a  Housekeeping  Aide, 
make^a  floor-care  chart, -1  isting  the  floor  types  found  in  your  training^ 
station.    Identify  the  kind  of  floors  and  procedures  for  their  care. 

Lirt  the  advantages  and  disadvantages '  of  each  type  of  "floor-covering 
found  in  the  various  areas  of  your  training  station . 

Determine  which  kind  of  wax  you  would  use,  on  the  floors  "in  your  training 
station.    Describe  procedures  for  waxing  the  floor. 


GROUP  WORK: 


I. 


Make  a  bulletin  board  or  display  showing  different  types  of  flooring  and 
procedures  fbt  cleaning  each.    Choose  types  of  fl oori ng  whi ch  students 
employed  in  other  occupational  areas  may  need  to  clean  on  their  jobs. 
This  information  may  be  obtained  by  polling  students  in  the  class. 


•4 
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SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


,     UNIT  VII-2  • 

•     .    '    '  MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS  • 

Sweeping,  Mopping,  and  Vac^mTilng^~HQof§^ 

23.    Sweep,  mop,  or  vacuum  floors  accordTf^g  to  type  of 
floor. 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  yotTshiould  be  able  to 

a.  describe  the  types  of  mopping, 

b.  describe  procedures  for  sweeping,  dust-mopping,  wet- 
mopping,  scrubbing,  vacuuming,  and  wet-vacuuming 

c.  explain  how  to  remcfs/e  various  spots  from  floor. 


REFERENCE: 


Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.  .Being  a  Hofa^ 
keeping  Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  ComDaov. 
1967.    Ch.  4,  pp.  &-8;  Ch.  ^,  pp.  1-11. 


Primitive  man  had  no  floor  maintenance  problems;  he  simply  moved  away  when  soil 
built  up.    Sanitation  (cleaning  to  remove  germs)  is  now  a  very  scientific 
process  which  is  supervised  by  trained  personnel.    Floor  maintenance  or  care  is 
a  major  part  of  general  sanitation.    Maintenance  of  floors  should  be  performed 
to  provide-^uman  comfort,  health,  and  safety  and  to  make  activities  >n  buildings 
easier  to  Accomplish.    Proper  floor  care  protects -fl oor  surfaces  from  damage, 
prolongs  the  life  of  the  floor,,  and  makes  the  building  more  attractive. 

The  amount  af  time  and  effort  involved  in  cleaning^ floors  is  determined  by  the 
type  and  age*  of  the  Soil  as  well  as  the  floor  type.    Dry  dust'  can  be  removed 
by  sweeping,  mopping,  or  vacuuming.    When  dust  absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  or 
becomes  mixed  with  oils,  it  becomes  .a  bonded  soil,  and  removing  it  becomes  a 
more  difficult  task.    The  longer  the  soil  is  Teft  undisturbed,  the  more  diffi- 
cult it  is  to  remove.    The  use  of  .proper  floor  finish,  and  care  decreases  the 
amount  of  soil  whi ch' becomes  bonded  to  the  floor  surface. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  Lis-t  three  reasons  fo'r  giving  floors  proper'care.  '  ^ 

a.         ■  .  '  .  ■ 

c. 

2,  ^a.    Explain  what  is  meant  by  "bonded  soi  1  . " 


b.    Why  is  it  important  to  prevent  the  formation  of  bonded  soil? 
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3.    Define  the  terms  "dry-vacuuming"  and  "wet-vacuuming." 


4.  What  type  of  motion  should  you  use  when  operating  a  vacuum  cleaner? 

5.  Brooms  are  never  used  in  health  care  institutions  because  they  . 
_a.    annoy  patients. 


_^b.    may  cause  an  accident. 
__c.    stir  up  dust  and  bacteria 
_d,    take  too  long  to  use. 


6.    When  dust  mopping,  the  dust  will  .  '  . 

a.    travel  in  front  of  the  dust  mop.  r  .         '  ' 

 ^b.    travel  under  the  dust  mop.     .  .' 

 ^c.    be  disposed  of  by  shaking  itnnto  dust  pan. 


7.  A  dust  mop  should  feel  '  when  freshly  treated. 

8.  Define: 

a.  Mopping  -j^  " 

b.  Spot-mopping 

c.  Stripping  > 

9.  What  two  types  of  cleaning  action:,  are  involved  in  wet -mopping? 
a. 

b. 

10.    Before  mopping  with  a  cleaning  solution,  you  should 

 a.    move  small  pi^^j^s  of  furniture. 

b.    dust  the  floorTT^ 


_c.    determine  the  floor  type. 
_d.    select  the  correct  mop  and  solution, 
e.    al 1  of  these 


11.  What  motion  shcw/ld'^  used  for  moppift^  floors? 

12.  What  is  the  different  between  mopping  and  scrubbing? 

13.  Probably  the  greatest  danger  involved  in  washing  or  scrubbing  a  /Floor 
is  that  people  may  slip  on  the  wet  floor.    What  three  precautions  can 

5    help  to  prevent  such  accidents? 

c.  >^  ~ 
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14.    During  the  day  Sally  is  required  to  do  several  types  of  mopping.  Which 
type  of  mopping  would  be  appropriate  for  the  following  tasks? 
a.    Cleaning  dusty  floor  \ 


b.  Removing  beverage  spill  in  hall 

c.  Removing  old  wax  or.  finish 

d.  Removing  light,  accumulated  soil 


15.  What  five  preliminary  tasks  must  precede  a  light  floor  scrubbinq? 
a. 

b . 

c.  ■  •  , 

d. 

e.  ' 

16.  Jim  is  training  to  be  a  housekeeper.    His  empl oyer  woul d  like  a  chance 
to  observe  his  ability  to  give  easy-to-follow  instructions.  is 
assigned  the  task  of  demonstrating  a  floor  scrubber  to  a  new  employee. 
What  information  do  you  think  Jim  should  include  in  his  presentation 
to  his  new  employee? 

a. 
b. 

c.  '  . 

ASSIGNMENTS: 

I.  If  mopping  floors  is  one  of  your  tasks  at  your  tr^ning  station,  practice 
the  procedure  for  dust-mopping  described  in  Ch.  5,  p.  2  of  Being  a  House- 
keepi  ng  Ai  de.  

II.    Read  pp.  48-49  in  TJie  WoHc^, Manual  of  the  Executive  Housekeeper  in  the 
Hospital .  if  this  reference  is  available.    Select  at  least  two  causes 
of  slip  accidents  and  two  remedies  which  could  be  applied  at  your 
training  station. 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Borrow  cleaning  equipment  from  the  school  custodian  to  practice  sweeping, 
mopping,  and  vacuuming.    As  one  student  demonstrates  the  techniques  he 
uses,  other  housekeeping  management  assistants  look  for  ways  he  can  im- 
prove his.  technique. 
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UNIT*  VII-3 


MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS 


SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


Waxing  and  Finishing  Floors 

24.    Wax  and  buff  or  apply  floor  finish. 


When  you  finish  this  lessoo,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  identify  various  ty^pes  of  floor  finishes  and  waxes 

b.  explain  differences  in  floor  care  products 

c.  describe  procedures  for  waxing  or  putting  a  finish  on 
floors 

d.  explain  techniques  used  in  buffing. 


REFERENCE: 


Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust. 
keeping  Aide.  Washington,  D.C:  Robert 
1967.    Ch.  5,  pp.  12-14. 


Being  £  House- 
J.  Brady  Company, 


Numerous  finishes  are  available  for  the  modern  floor.    They  include  natural  " 
w^xes,  synthetics  (man-made),  and  combination  products  which  contain  both 
waxes  and  synthetics.    Floor  finishes  have  been  in  use  as  far  back  as  the 
03th  century.    Beeswax  was  the  first  natural  wax  to  be  used  f^or  floor  pro- 
tection.   Other  natural  waxes  came  into  use  through  the  years,  but  high  cost 
and  the  fact  that  some  imported  waxes  were  hard  to  obtain  in  war  times  led 
chemists  to  experiment  with  synthetic  or  man-made  products  for  floor  care. 

To  make  the  application  of  wax  e,asier,  chemists  added  it  to     solution  to 
dissrblve  the  wax.    There  are  now  two  basic  kinds  of  waxes:    water-based  and 
solvent-based.    The  main  difference  between  these  two  types  is  in  the 
liquid  which  is  used  to  thin  the  wax.    If  the  liquid  is  water,  the  wax  is 
called  water-based,  and  if  the  liquid  is  a  sol  vent, 'such  as  naptha  or  turpen- 
tine, the  wax  is  called  a  solvent-based. 

^\ — ■ — 

The  water-based  waxes  can  be  used  on  asphalt  tile,  linoleum,  rubber  tile, 
vinyl  tile  and  vinyl  asbestos.    They  are  non-flamable,  odorless,  and  they 
dry  to  a  high  gloss;  however,  they  need  to  be  buffed  after  they  receive 
traf f i  c  marks .  ^ 

Solvent-based  wax'es  are  used  on  wood  or  cork  floors  as  well  as  on  linoleum  and 
vinyl  floors.    They  should  not  be  used  on  asphalt  or  rubber  fl«rs  because  the 
solvent  will  soften  and  dissolve  these  materials.'  They  come  in  li.quid  and 
paste  forms  and  must  be  polished  to  a  gloss.    They  are  always  labeled  "Caution, 
combusttH^  and  "Do  not  use  on>  asphalt  or  rubber." 

,  In  th 
Produc\ts 
pfllym 


few  years,  a  different  type  of  floor  finish  has  become  available, 
this  type  do  not  always  contain  natural  wax  but  are  made  from 
which  are  man-mad6  synthetics.    Polymers  are  very  hard  but  are 


suspended  in  solvents  or  water  just  as  natural  waxes  are. 
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Polymer  finishes  are  very  durable  and  scuff  resistant.    Unlike  water-base<j  • 
waxes,  they  do  not  have  to  be  buffed,  are  less  slippery,  do  not  retain  as  much 
soil,  and, do.  not  discolor,  ^floors  do  not  have  to  be  stripped  each  time  be- 
fore they  ar*e  recoated,  since  they  can  be  cleaned  with  detergent  without 
removal  of  the  finish. 

Institutions  have  found  that  the  polymer  finishes  are  more  economical  because 
'the  floors  do  hot  have  to  be  buffed  or  stripped  so  often.    Manufacturers  indi- 
cate that  over  80  percent  of  the  sales  in  household  waxes  are  now  polymer 
finishes.    However,  for  a  floor  whichNias  heavy  traffic,  a  buffable  wax  pro- 
duct is  normally  used. 

'■"-tn-  summary,  linoleum,  vinyl,  vinyl  asbestos,  viny-1  enamel,  ceramic  tile, 
concrete,  flagstone,  slate,  and  terrazzo  floors  can  be  finished  with  solvent- 
or  water-base'd  waxes  or  polymer  finishes.    Wood  and  sealed  cork  floors  should 
be  waxed  only  with  solvent-based  waxes 'and  sol  vent-based  polymers .    Rubber  ' 
and  asphalt  floors  must  be  finished  with  a  water-based  mixture. 

METHODS  OF  APPLICATION 

Waxes  or  floor  finishes  must  be  applied  to  clean  floors.    Some  product  manu- 
facturers recommend  that  floors  be  rinsed  twice  before  a  finish  >s,  applied. 
Wax  should  be  used  in  small  amounts  because  a  heavy  coat  become^  sticky  and 
gummy  and  may  result  in  a  slippery  floor.    In,  addition,  a  heavy  coat  dries 
on  the  surface  but  remains  s^eft  underneath  and  is  easily  sqiled.    Floors  fin- 
ished with  thin  coats  have  a  hard,  non-slippery  finis^h,  and  are  not  as  easily 
soiled  as  floors  waxed  with  heavj^coats. 

Home  Methods  ^  "  ' 

Paste  wax  should  be  spread  thinly  an  brushes,  clean  waxing  pads,  or  steel  wool 
pads  and  placed  in  small  amounts  on  the  floor.    It  should  be  applied  to  the 
floor  in  straight  lines  or  with  the  grain  of  the  wood  until  the  wax  is  spreid 
over  the  floor.    This  wax  must  be  polished  after  it  has  dried  completely. 

Solvent-based  polishing  waxes  or  $ol vent-based  polymers  are  poured  on  the  floor 
in  small  pools,    the  wax  is  spread  with  a  shampoo-polisher  or  a  wax-applicator.' 
These  waxes  and  finishes  must  als'o^be  poVished. 

Water-based,  self-polishing  waxes  can  be  poured  on  the  floor  in  small  pools  and 
n^pread  with  a  wax- appl i cator  or  dispensed  from  the  tank  of  a  §hampoo-pol i sher. 
To  prevent  wax  bfiild-up  around  edges  of  the  room,  new  wax  should  be  applied  only 
in  traffic  lanes  and  worn  places  or  to  within  2  inches  of  the  baseboards. 

Commercial  and  Institutional  Methods 

Paste  wax  and  solvent-based  polishing  waxes  are  applied  with  straight  strokes 

in  thin  coats'  to  sealed  wooden  flooring  or  to  terrazzo,  with  an  industrial 

size  wax  applicator.    After  drying,  this  wax  must  be  buffed  with  a  floor  machine 
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Water-based  self-polishing  waxes  and  water-based  polymer  finishes  are  applied  with 
a  clean  mop  which  is  used  only  for  this  purpose.    The  mop  must  be  rinsed  in  clear 
water  and  wrung  well  before  it  is  dipped  into  the  bucket  of  wax  or  floor  finish 
The  mop  head  should  be  pressed. 1 i ghtly  to  remove  excess  ^nish.    The  recomnended 
method  IS  to  begin  in  the  corner  opposite  the  door,  coating  the  edges  of  a  small 
area  and  then  to^se  a  figure-8  overlapping  stroke  to  fill  in  th^  area  within 
the  rectangle  or  Square.     Fill  the  mop  head  with  finish  or  wax  as  needed  for 
application  of  a  smooth,  even  coat.    Place  a  "Wet  Floor"  sign  near  the  .waxed 
area.    Apply  a  second  coat  of  finish,  |f  necessary.  '  .  ' 

Floor-finish  touch-ups  are  now  being  done  with  a  method  called  spray  buffing. 
A  solution-  mixture  of  detergent,  waxes,  polymer  finish  and  water  is  sprayed  on 
>heavy^traffic  areas  with  a  machine  attachmervt  or  by  hand  with  a  separate 
spray  bottle.    The  floor  i^.  buff^  immediate>x  with  a  floor  machine  which  has 
a  spray-buff  pad.  ^ 


Problems  in  Finishing  Floors 

1.  Sticky  floors 

2.  Low  gloss,  dingy,  dirty, 
or  mottled  appearance 


3.  Streaking 


4.  Excessive  scuffing 

5.  Smeari  ng 

6.  Darkening  of  floors 

next  to  walls  and  furniture 

7.  Cracks  in  finish  « 

8.  Wax  on  baseboards,  furniture 

9.  Srr/ll  holes  in  siirface  of  wax 


7. 


Cause 

Too  much  Wax.    Floors  not  rinsed 
well.     ■   \  . 
Too  little  wax.    Wa-x  aplplied  to 
dirty  floor.    Coats  of  wax  too 
thick.    Second  coat  applied  be- 
fore first  coat  of  ^wax  drres. 
Too  little  polish  on  mop.  Uneven 
application.    Floors  not  rinsed 
wel 1 .  % 
Coats  of  wax  too  thick. 
Coats  of  wax  too  thick. 
Improper  application  of  wax  or 
^finish  (too  much  wax  in  areas 
with  little  or  no  traffic). 
Application  of  hard  wax  on  soft  wax, 
Improper  handling  cff  mop. 


Mop 
wax 


ribbed  back 
to  bubb^le. 


and  /orth  causing 


BUFFING 


Floors  are  polished  or  buffed  for  several  reasons 
and  gi^es  them  a  hard,  long-la$ting,  non-slippery 
are  usually  guided  in  a  straigfit  line  or  with  the 
mercial  buffers  are  usually  guided  in  an  arc.  If 


Polishing  makes  them  shiny 
finish.    Home  type  buffers 
grain  of  the  wood.    Large  com- 
more  than  one  coat  of  wax  or 


finish  IS  used,  it  should  be  allowed  to  dry  and  then  polished  after  each.addi- 
tion.    After  the  floor  is  polished,  a  special  pad  may  be  placed  on  ttie  polisher 
to  buff  the  floor  to  a  higher  gloss.    CAUTION:    Be  sure  to  use  the  correct  grade 
of  pad  on  the  btjffer.-  A  too  coarse  pad  can  we^r  the  finish  off  the  floor. 
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QUESTIONS: 


1.  a.    How  can  you  identify  water-based  waxes? 

b.    On  what  types  of  floors  can  water-based  waxes  be  used? 

2.  a.    What  factor  identifies  the  sol  vent-based  wax? 

b.    On  what  types  of  floors  can  solvent-based  waxes  be  used? 

3.  What  are  polymers?    List  five  advantages  of  polymer-based  finishes 

b. 

C.  '  '  "  . 

d. 

e.  ^ 

4.  Which  of  the  following  is  recommended? 
 ^a.    applying  a  heavy  coat  of  wax 

b .    applying  a  thin  coat  of  wax 

Why? 


Match  the  cause  in  the  second  column  with  the  problem  in  the  first  col 


umn. 


_^5.    Cracked  finish 
_6.  Smearing 
_7.    Sticky  floors 
_8.  Streaking 

__9.    Low  gloss;  dingy  mottled 

appearance 
JO.    Small  holes  in  surface  of 

wax 


a. 
b, 
c . 


e. 
f. 


Too  much  wax.    Floors  poorly  rinsed. 

lajproper  handling  of  mop. 

Too  little  polish  on  mop.  Uneven 

application. 

Mop  rubbed  back  and  forth  causing 
wax  to  bubble. 

Application  of  hard  on  soft  wax.. 
Coats  of  wax  too  thick. 
Too  little  wax.    Wax- applied  to 
dirty  flpor. 


11.    What  is  the  purpose  of  polishing  a  floor? 


12.    In  what  directlvon  should  home  buffers  be  guided?    In  what  direction 
should  comnercial  buffers  be  guided? 
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13.    Define  these  terms: 
a.  "finishing" 
■   b.  "feathering" 

c.  "buffing" 

d.  "spray-buffing" 
ASSIGNMENT: 


I.  Determine  which  kind  of  w^x  or  finish  should  be  used  on  the  floors  at  your 
training  station.  Describe  the  procedures  ±o  be  used  to  apply  this  wax  or 
finish  to  the  floor. 
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'UNIT  VI  J- 4 


MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS 


SUBJECT: 
TASKS: 

OBJECTIVES;, 

■  ■        I  : 
'■  L 

REFERENCE: 


Cleaning  and  Shampooing  Carpets 

23.  Sw^ep,  mop,  or  vacuum  floors  according  to  type  of 
25.    Shampoo  carpet. 

^When  you  finish  this  lesson, ^oiT^uirbe  able  to 
a.    relffte  care  of  carpet  to  li<fe  of  carpet 
descrfbe  cleaning  methods,  to  use  for  carpet 
explain  how  to  "dVy"  shaffipoo  a  carpet 
explain  how. to  "wet"  sympoo  a  carpet 
select  correct  method/for  shampooing  a  particular 
type  of  carpet  in  a^iven  situation. 


f  1  oor 


b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Hospital  Research!  aflCT  Educational  Trust.    Bein^q  a  House- 
keeping Aide .    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Coi&y, 
1967.    Ch..7.  pp.  1-4;  Ch.  17,  pp.  1-7. 


Tarpets  and  ru-gs  add  to  the  beauty,  and  comfort,  and  ease'of  care  of  a  room 
^ost  floors  in  hote.Ts  and  mot-els  are  carpeted,  and  there  has  been  a  great  in 
crease  in  the  use  of  barpet  in  hospitals  and  schools  in  recent  years.  Many 
private  homes  have  carpet  on  part  or  afl  of  the  floors.    Mos^  housekeepers  ^ 
an d<' custodians  agree  thit  it  is  easier  to  keep  carpet  looking^neat  than  to 
scrub,  wax,  <an^.  polish- har^urface,  floo>s^.^ 

Much^research  has  been  done  byNjianufacturers  of  carpeti ng- to  bring  about 
needed/improvements  such  as  resistance  to  soil  and  stains,  the  longer  life 
of  the  carpet  and  coldV  fastness .  XToday 's  carpets  may  keep  their  good 
appearance  for  many  ^rs  if  a  simplV  plan  of  regular  care  is  followed". 

Care  needed; 

.    \.    Dai  ]|^leaiiing  with  a  carpet  si^feeper.  or  vacuum  cleaner 

2.  Thorough  vacuuming  weekly       ';'        ,  . 

3.  Attending  to  Spots  promptly  >' 

1       4.    Shampooing. at  regularly  sdieduled  times  (approximately  twice  a'year) 
5.    Resetting -or  brushing  pile  after  shampooing  ,. 

Types  of  dirt  which  must  be  removed  f roh\  rugs  and  carpets,:^  .. 

Surface  littt[r  (strings,  paper,  pins) 
Light  dust  pSrticTes  and  Tint 

Gritty  dirt,  such  as  sand,  gravel ,  mud,  and  srpvi  ,  , 
A  sticky  material  called  carpet  greaseV   ( C^r6et  ib/ease  is  a 


/ 

t 
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mixture  of  sm^ill  bits  of  rubber  and  a|sph>H^togelih^r  with  greasy 
particles  like  tobacco  and  gas  fumes 


Adapted  f rom  Jhe_  jn^de  Storx  o^"  Bissell  Home 

Service  Institute,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan.  j^x^ 
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An  understanding  of  where  each  type  of  dirt  ^£tU^  can  help  @ne  do  a  better  - 
job  of  cleaning.    The  surface  litter  stays  on  the  top  of  the  carpet  fibers  and 
IS  easy  to  remove.    The  dust  settles^further  down  Into  the  pile  but  can  be 
removed.easily.    The  gritty  dirt,  however,  goet  to  the  base  or  bottom  of  the 
carpet  pile.    As  pressure  from  footsteps  is  applied,  the  sharp  edges  of  the  . 
dirt  causff  the  carpet  to  wear.    This  type  of  dirt  i^  hard  to  remove  because  the 
carpet, grease  mixes  with  the  grit  ahd  holds  it  tightly  to  the  carpbt  fibers. 

Upright  vacuums  do  the  .best  job  of  cleaning  carpets.    The  vacuum  should 
pushed  and  pul  led  over  th?  enti/e' carpet  area.    Several  trips  over  each  section 
are  necessary  for  k/rfiore  thorough  cleaning.    Even  then,  vacuuming  doep  not^ 
remove  all  the  dust  and  dirt/from  carpet.    Shampooing  is  necessary  to  refnove 
deep(soil  and  make  [carpetS;  last  lon[ger,  '  ' 

Twice  a  year  or  oftener,  roll  up  area  rugs,  vacuum  the  undersides,  and  ei^an 
thfe  pad  and  floor  beneath  them.    Hooked  rugs  may  be  swept  with  a. stiff  broom 
or  carpet  sweeper.    Once  a  week  cotton  rugs  can -be  swept  thoroughly  on  each 
side  with  a  broom. /SmalT  washable  rugs  c'Sn  be  laundered  in  ,a  home  washing 
machine.^  Larger  ones  should  be  laundered  by  a  commercial  laundry. 

QUESTIONS:-    \,  .  " 

1'..  What  is  thW relationship  between  regular  cleaning  of  carpets  and  the 
length  of  time  they  last? 


2.    Wl]at  procedure  s^h(5uld  not  be  used  for  cleaning  small  rugs  or'mats? 

rugs'' and  carpets 


^.    List  the  four  t^es  of  dirt  which  must  be  remov&d  from 
a. 

b.      •        .  ■  \ 


c. 


'  4.  ■  Tufts  that  show  above  the  surface^^Qf  a  rug  should  be: 

J  ^a.    pulled  loose 

cut  off. 


[c.    pul  led  to  the  back, 


5.    Why  fs  shampooing  necessary 

Why  do  some  hospi  tals  jiot  use  Qarpefing? 
How  large  an  areajjshould  be  jlovered  at  a  tiniL 


when  rJgs  are  washed  by  hand? 


8-    What  is  the  most  thorough  method  of  cleaning  carpet? 

9.    Why  do  directions  for  shampooing  carpets  caution  against  soaking  the 
carpets?       ^  ^  . 

;10..    Should  hot  water  be  used  when  shampooing  carpet?   Why  or  why  not? 
IK    What  is  the  difference  between  light  vacuuming  and  heavy-duty  Vacuuming? 


12i    Whenyou  shampoo  carpet 

'     "         a.      u«;p  minimfjm  fn; 


I 


__a.  use  minimtim  foam  over  entire  area, 
b.    use  extra  foam  in  traffic  areas. 


_c.    use  minimum  foam  in  comers,  extra  foam  on  spots 


13. 


14. 


When  you  shampoo  carpet,  using  overlapping  strokes 
Ji .^wastes  shampoo. 
bw  takes  more  time. 

avoids  streaking.  « 

Heavily  soiled  areas  require 

 more  cleaning  solution. 

 b.    more  scrubbing. 

 c.    more  cleaning  solution  and  scrubbing. 


15.  What  treatment  should  be  given  to  carpet  after  it  has  been 'shampooed? 

16.  What  are  two  advantages  of  dry-cleaning  carpet? 
17..  Upon  what  principle  does  a  drycleaning  agent  work? 


18.    In  what  direction  should  carpeted  stairs  be  cleaned? 
ASSIGNMENT:  -  ||         .  v  ^ 

i;    Describe  the  procedures  used  for  care  of  the  carpets  ^and  rugs  at  your 
training  s ta(ttion.  II 

GROUP  WORK: 

;  I     ;    *        ■  ■ 

I  I.  'View  a  filmstrip  or ^  carpet  care.  .j 

I  n,    Intietview  carpet  salesmen  to  obtain  ijifomatidn  on  procedures  for  carirtg 
for  different  types. of  carpet.    Obtaih  literature  from  carpet  manufac- 
^      tOrers,  if  possible.    Share  the  information  with  other  housekeeping 
m,an^gement  assistants. 


UNIT  VIIl/1 


GENERAL  CLEAfilNG 


SUBJECT: 
TASKS:* 

OBJECTIVES: 

I 


Bedmaking 


I^ake  bfeds. 

Zt..   /^sist  in  turning  mattresses  as  >lirected. 

When  you  finish  tliis  lesson,  you  should  be  at 

a.  arrange  in  th^  pr'oper  sequence  the  steps 
^  around"  ,methQd  of  bedmaking 

b.  describe  the  pTtjper  method  for  placing  a 
pi  1  low-case     ,  ' 

c.  compare  the  time  anci  energy  required  in  "once-around" 
"method  of  bedmaking  to  the  commonly  used  method 

d.  summarize  procedures  for  turrfing  mattresses. 


the  "once- 
pi  How  in  a 


Making  beds  may  be  a  time-  and  energy-consuming  task,  espWially  if  a  job 
requires  that  many  beds  be  made  each  day;  'Resi.^rch  has  shown^^at  a  bed  can  . 
be  made  with  a  minimum  expenditulr^  of  time  and. en&rg))by  the  use"  of  the  "once- 
around"  method.    When  this  method  is  followed,  one^ide  of  the  bed  is  com- 
pletely finished  before  the  opposite'^si de  of  the  bedHs  made. 

I.    "'■  ^^^^^^  ' 

The  "once-around"  method  helps  the  housekeeper  to  conserve  her  energy  because 
it  enables  him  to  perform  each  task  with  the  least  possible  amount  of  motion. 
Eor  instance,  when  the  sheets,  blanket,  and  spread  are  placed  on  the  bed,  they 
are  unfolded  with  long,  even  strokes,  rather  than  flipped  and  tossed  in. the 
air  over  't¥e  bed.    The  sheets,  blanket,  and  spread  are  also  smoothed  on  the 
bed^ using  a  few  long  strokes  rather  than  many  short  ones.  , 

You  can  save  many  steps  by  making  only  one  trip  around  the  bed  Instead  of 
four  or  five  trips.    After  you  complete  this  lesson,  ask  a  friend  to  watch  you 
make  your  bed  twice:    once  by  th^  method  you  ordinarily  use  and  one?  by  the 
"once-around"  method.    Count  the. total  number  of  steps  and  trips  needed  to  make 
the  bed  by  eacK  method.    Then  multiply  by  2d,  to  estimate  how  raar1y--5leps 
would  be  used  in  each  method  by  a  housekeeping  management  assistant  to  make 
all  the  becis  in>]2-14  rooms  each  day.  .  "  .  \ 


The  fi  rst  time  you  try  to  make  a  bed  using  the 
seem  awkward,  i)  it  refriember,  it  takes  practice 
the  latest  danc<^  step!    The  energy  you  save  by 
beds  may  be  jus  :  the  energjy  you  will  need  for 
work!  I 


"once-aroUnd"  method,  it  may\ 
to  perfect'  any  new  skill,  even 
usdng  this  method  for  making 
thiri^  you  want  tp  do^  after  j 
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"ONCE-AROUND"  BEDMAKING 


Center  bottom  sheet  on^d, 
unfolding  with  the  arms  Ibw- 
ered.    Place  lower  hem  edge 
at  foot. 


Lift  mattre^  at  head  of  bed 
and  tuck  undeV  the  surplus 
length  of  bottont  sheet. 

*M1ter  corner  of  bottom 
sheet  at  head  of  bed. 
Mitered  corners  are  used 
because  they  stay  In  place^ 
and  give  a  neat  appearance. 


*  HOW  TO  MITER  CORNERS 


Step  A 

Grasp'  edge  of  sheet  about  two 
feet  from  corner. 


Step  B 


lift  th1s|  section  so  that  a  trlajngle 

Is  formed'  on  the  top  of  the  mattress, 

/ 


9  -   step  C 


Tuck  corner  of  sheet  under 
the  mattress. 

—   Itep  D  '  ' 

Drop  triangle^  over  side  of  bed. 


After  mitering  top  corner, 
tuck  side  edge  of -bottoTh 
sheet  under  the  mattress. 
(In.liospi  tals,  a  draw  sjieet 
is  placed  over  the  bottom 
sheet  about  14  inches  down 
from  the  he^d  of  the  bed.) 

•  J.  ~ 


Center  top  sheet  on-.bed  witih^ 
upp*fr  edge  against  headboard. 
Unfol d,.  letting  surplus  fall 
over  fctot  of  bed. 
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3. 


Unfold  and  center  blanket  jDver 
top  shee.t,  with  upper  edga  8-TO 
finches  down  from  the  headboard. 


4.    Fold  top  sheet  back  over 

top  edge  of  blanket.  Smooth 
blanket  over^bed,  working 
ward  foot  of  bed. 


5.  V At  lower  corner,  tuck  under  ^ 
surplus  length,  and  miter  the 
blanket  and-top  sheet  together. 
'    (Steps  A  through  D/) 

Do  not  tuck  in  side'edge  of 
blanket  and  top  sheet. 


6.    Unfold  and  center  spread  on 
bed:    Sniooth  spread  with  long, 
even  strokes ,  working  toward 
'    head.^    Fold  down  top  edge 
of  Spread  to  receive  pillow. 


7,.    Unfold  pi  1  low  case,  and  place 
pilliDw  in  case  using  hands  on  J/. 
Do  not  place  pillow  under  th^e 
chin  because  of  the  danger  of. 
spreading  germs  and  infections. 
FoW  pi  How- down  center^,  length- 
wise'/.. Place  pillow  over  the 
foldedMowh  spread.  Arrange 
spread  smbothly  over  pillow. 


8.    Move  to  foot  of  other  side  iDf  bed. 
Pull  bottom  sheet  taunt  (smooth  and 
tight).    Tuck  bottom  sheet  under 
mattress  about  half-way  up  side  of 
bed.    Straighten  tQp  sheet  on 
lower  corner  of  bed\  letting  sur- 
plus length  hang  ov^t^  foot.  Pull 
blanket  over  loweV  coV^ner  of  b-^d. 
Tuck  blanket  and.  top  sheet  sur- 
plus length  under  end  of  mattress 
together.    Miter  porner  of  blanket 
and  top  sheet  together  (-Steps  A 
through  D).    Smooth  spread  over 
lower  corn\er  of  bed. 


9.    Mov^  to  head  of  bed;  pull  bottom 
sheet  taut  over  corner.  Tuck 
bottom  sheet  surplus  length  under 
top  edge  of  itiattress  and  miter 
corner  (Steps  A  through  D). 
Tuck  under,  remaining  side  edge  of 
bottom  sheet.    Straighten  top 
sheet  and  blanket,  folding  top 
sheet  over  top  edge  of'blanket. 
Smooth  and  adjust  spread  over 
pi  1  low.  .  ^  ll 


Check  finished  J)eg^eing  certain 
spread  hangs  everiTy- on  all  sides. 
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The^ "once-around"  bedmaking  procedure  is  used  with  flai  sheets.    However,  fitted 
or  "contour"  sheets  are  now  used  in  many  homes,  as  well  as  hospitals,  hotels, 
and  motels.    The  same  basic  steps  may  be  followed  with  contour  sheets  as  with 
flat  sheets.    The  major  difference  is  that -there  are  no  corners  to  miter. 
Since  the  corners  are  fitted  or  contour,  it  is  a  simple  matter  to  fit  them  over 
each  corner  on  one  side  before  going  to  the  other  side  of  the  bed.    You  may 
find  that  it  will  be  easier  to  put  the  contour  sheets  ^n  smoothly  if  you  go 
the  h.ead  of  the  bed  after  completing  one  side.'  This  wilj  create  a  diagonal 
at  the  third  corner  which  will  make  the  last  corner  easier  to  fit.    the  top 
sheq^will  lay  more  smoothly  if  the  head  of  the  bed  is  made  first. 


to 

pull 


rome  homes,  as  well  as  some  commeVcial  establishments,  now  have  the  kirVg-'and 
queen-size  beds,  rather  than  fthe  standard  "double"  or  twin  beds.    With  practice 
y(a|-win  be  able  to  use  the  "once-around"  method  on  any  beds 
regardless  of  their  size. 


you  make  regularly, 


Blankets  and  quilts  should  be  cleaned  occasi onal ly . „  However,  do  not  wash 
them  without  specific  instructions  from  your  training  sponsor  since  sOmfe  are 
washable,  while  others  need  to  be  dry  cleaned. 

-  /' 

f^IATTRESS  CARE  '  ^ 

^  *  '  *       .  #  • 

In  commercial  establishments,  mattresses  are  turned  weekly.    In  hospitals, 
mattresses  may  be  turned  ej^ch  time  a  patient  is  discharged  from  a  room.'  In 
the  private  home,  mattresses  may  be  turned  only  once  a  month. 


At  least  two  persons  ang^needed  to  tUrf^' a  mattress.    Both-persons  should 
iHDve  together,'  doing  each  part  of  the -job  at  the  same  time.    One  person  should 
never  try  to  turn  a  mattress  alone,  siWce  doing  so  could  easily  result  in  a 
back  injury.    Turning  the  mattress  frequently  allows  it  to  wear  more  evenly 
and  is  more  sani  tary ,        ,   '  * 


The  mattress  should  be  grotected  wit|  a  cover  or  pad  between  it  and  the  bottom 
sheet.    The  springs  and  mattr*ss  should  be  cleaned  occasionally  with  the  brush 
attachment  of  the  vacuum  cleaner  or  a  whisk  broom.    The  mattress  should  also 
be  aired  with  the  windows  open  if  possible,  each  time  the  sheets  are  ct;ianged. 
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Should  the  mattress  need  more  thorough  cleaning,  use  a  solution  of  1/4  cup 
detergent, ^3/4  cup  cool  water,  (and  1  tablespoon  ammonia  if  the  mattress  is 
•very  dirty)  which  has  been  beaten  with  an  egg  beater  to  form  stiff  suds  Rub 
the  suds  on  a  small  area  of  the  mattress  with  -a  sponge,  stiff  brush    or  cloth 

Tni'T^  C^^"9e  the  riKselker  wJen  it  be  (n  to 

look  dirty,  and  allow  the  mattress  to  dry  3  to  4  hours  before  making  the  bed. 

•QUESTIONS: 

1.    Why  is  i't  important  for  housekeeping  management  assistants  to  userttie 
^  once-around"  method  of  bedmaki/ig? 


2.    What  is  added  ^o  the  procedure  for  making  a  hospital  bed  that  is  not  used 
in  the  procedure  for  making  a  regular  bed? 


3.\W>iat  method  is  used  for  tucJ<ing  under  the  comers  of  the  sheets  and  blankets 
Why?^""~  "         ■  *  •  •       .  ^  '       .  „ 

^"    case?'^         "^^^"^  ^""^  ~  placing  a  pillow  under  the  chin  to  put  on  the 

5..  In  what  order  are  the  following  steps  performed  in  making  a  bed  by  the 
once-around"  method?    If  any  steps  are  performed  together,  list  them 
together. 


_^a.  Tuck  in  lower  edge  of  the  bottom  sheet  on  first  side. 

_^b.  Tuck  in  upper  corner  of  bottom  sheet  on  first  side, 

j^c.  Tuck  in  lower  corner  of  top  sheet  on  first  side. 

 ^-  Tuck  in  lower  corner  of  blanket  on  first  sn'de. 

_^e.  Sinooth  out  bedspread  on  first  side. 

— f.  Tuck  in  lower  edge  c?f  bottom  sheet  on  second  side. 

— g.  Tuck  in^upper. 'corner  of  bottom  sheet  on  second  side. 

 ^-  "'"'^ck  in  lower  corner  of  top  sheet  on  second  side.  i 

 \'  Tuck  in  lower  corner 'Of  blanket  on  second  side.  / 

 J-  Smooth  spread  on  second  side. 


6.  How  often  should  mattresses  be  turned  in 

a.  commercial  establishments? 

b.  hospitals?  ^  ' 

c.  private  homes?  >        !  ■ 

I         ,  .* . 

7.  What  safety  precautions  should  be^otjserved  when  a  mgttress  is  turned? 


8.    For  what  two  reasons  should  mattresses  be  turned'? 
a. 
b. 

9'.  •'■'i/haf  type  of  solution  should  be  used  tg  clean  a  dirty  mattre'ss? 
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ASSIGNMENT: 


I.    Make  a  bed  by  the  method  you  ordinarily  use  and  then  by  the  "once-around" 
method.    Ask  someone  to  watch  you  and  recdrd  the  time  spent,  steps  taken, 
and  number  of  trips  made  around  the  bed.    Multiply  the  number  of  steps  for' 
each  method  by  20  to  estimate  how  many  steps  would  be  saved  by  a  house- 
keeper who  used  the  "once-around"  method  to  make  beds  in  12-14  rooms  a  day 
What  was  the  difference  in  time  for  the  two  methods? 

GROLjP  WORK: 

I.    Compare  procedures  used  for  making  be()s  at  yoJr  training  station' with 
those  used  at  other  training  stations. 


\ 
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mj  viii-2 

'GENERAL  CLEANING 
SUBJECT:  Ousting 

28.    Dust,  wax  of  polish,  and  clean  furnishings 

according  to  mater-ials  used  in  their  construction. 

» 

OBJECTIVES:         When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  list  equijpment  needed  for  dusting 

b.  describe  procedures  for  dustinfc. 

REFERENCE:  -       Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 
keeping Aid£.    Washington,  D.C.  :    Robert  J.  Brady  Company. 
1967.  ,  Ch .  4,  pp.  1  -4. 

Oust,  though  not  always  visible,  is  present  everywhere--i n  hores,  schools, 
hotels,  even  hospitals.    Dusting  is  necessary  to  prevent  the  accumulation  of 
dust  which  might  spoil  the  roorfTs  appearance,  soil  clothing,  irritate  eyes 
and  lungs,  and  spread  infection.    •  ., 

Ousting  should  remove  dust  from  a  surface  rather  than  just  stir  it*  up.  Ousting 
with  a  treated  dust  cloth  helps  to  hold  the  dust  and  prevents  it  from  scattering 
Oiled  or  treated  dust  cloths  may  be  useii  on  furniture  treated  with  oil  polish 
but  should  not  be  used  on  waxed  surfaces  because  the  oil  will  soften  the  wax 
finish  and  make  it  gunmy.    A  damp  cloth  may  be  used  to  dust  plastic  and  lamin- 
ated surfaces. 


Horizontal  surfaces  should  be  dusted  daily  before  the  floor  is  cleaned.  Verti- 
cal surfaces  need  dusting  less  frequently  but  should  be  dusted  at  least  once  a 
mon  th .  , 

Though  -techniques  differ  a  little  depending  on  where  one  works,  the  basic 
steps  in  dustifig  remain  the  same. 

General  Procedures  in  Dusting: 

1.  Use  a  \lust  cloth,  folded  several  times  to  provide  more  dusting 
surfaces. 

2.  Begin  at  the  highest  point  to  be  dusted  and  at  the  entrance  to 
the  room.'  Work  down  arid  around  the  room  to  save  steps,.i  • 

3.  Use  long,  straight  overlapping  strokes  that  cover  the  length  of 
the. surface.    Oust  with  the  grain  to  avoi'd  streaking.    Never  use 
a  circular  motion.    Use  a  cloth  in  each  hand  to  save  ti(ne. 

4.  Refold  the  cloth  as  it  becomes  soiled  because  dusting  with  a  dirty 
cloth  may  damage  the  wobd.    Never  shake  out  the  dust  clbth.  'Change 
to  a  clean  dust  cloth  as  needed.    CAUTION,:    Dirty  cloths  may  dam- 
age wood. 

5.  Dust  all  surfaces  including  those  inside  drawers  and  under  tables. 
Move  objects  placed  on  furniture,  and  dust  under  ,them,  as  directed 
by  your  supervisor. 
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Use  a  vacuum' cleaner  brush  or  whisk  brobm  to  dust  lamp  shades,  upholstery, 
curtains,  draperies,  window  shades,  and  veneti arf  bli nds •    Dust  books  one 
at  a  time,  using  a  vacuum  cleaner  brush  or  soft  cloth.    Dust  all  the  edges  as 
well  as  covers.  '  - 

A  damp  cloth  wrung  out  of  sudsy  water  'is  useful  for  some  dusting.-  Use  it  to 
dust  such  things  as  window  sills,  TV  screens,  and  washable  lamp  shades. 

CLASSROOMS  AND  MEETING  ROOMS 

The  general  procediires i  for  dustingf  arei  also  used  for  classroom  dusting. 
Dust  the  horizontal  surfa^(;es,  begijhninQ  at  the  entranc^  and  working  toward  the 
windows..    Don't  forget  to'dust  the  window  sills!    Remember,  too,  to  dust^  chalk 
trays,  desk  chairs,  and  the  knee-hole  of  *the  desk .  ^ 

■   ^      •  OFFICES'  AND  LOUNGES 


Dust  all  the  horizontal  surfaces  first  in  an  office  or  lounge  area.  Work 
around  the  room  from  the  doorway  to  prevent  backtracking.    Damp-dust  chairs 
and  other  furniture  from  the  top  downward.    Also  use  the  d ainp-d us t  method 
for  ^us  tiny  wal  1  hangings,  plaques,  lamps,  magazine  racks*  'and  televisi  on 
sets.    Remove  dust  from  upholstered  furniture  with  the  vacuum.    Then  damp-dust 
radiators,  window  sills,  and  other  woodwork  as  you  dust  vertical  surfaces  in 
the  room;    When  dusting  office  desks,  follow  your"  empl  oyer '  s  instructions  re- 
garding whether  to  move  the  objects  on  the  desk,  to  dust  under^  them,  or  to 
leave  them  alone  and  just  dust  around  them.    In  some  situations,  you  may  be^ 
^.sked  not  to  dust  the  desk  at  all.        v  ?W 

\ 

AUDITORIUMS         .  . 


When  dusting  seats  in  an  audi  tori  um /{)egi  n^at  the  back  of  the  roorttarfd  work 
toward  the  front.    Dust"  the  backs  of  thexhairs,  th^n  the  fronts  end  the  seats 
Raise  the  seat,  and  dust  underneath;  dust  the  arms  knd  sides  of  the  chair. 
Move  to  the  next  row.  ^ 

STAIRWAYS  AND  CORRIDORS 

When  dusting  a  stairway,  d^st  the  banisters,  handrails,  window  sills,  etc., 
going  up  one-side  of  the  s;tairway  and  coming  down  the  other  side  of  the 
stai  rway .  "  • 

.  -  -I 

^When  dusting  corridors,  begin  at  a*  convenient  place,  and  dust  all  9Airfaces, 
continuing  along  to  the*  next  wall  until  the  i^ntire  corridor  has  been  dusted! 
VBe,  sur^  to  dust  pictures,  moldings„;;  lockerS,  trophy  cases,  statues,  window 
•  sills,  and  any  other  objects  in  the  hallway.    Your  employer  may  advise  you 
tOv  use  a  dam[D  dust  cloth  for  dusting  the  corridor.  4 

'  •      GUEST  And  reside 

In  hotels  and  motels  the  ducting. is  not^usualVy  done  un^ij  tl^e  raQ|pl?is  ^^raight 
ened  and  the  bed  is  made.    ThQ  room  is  then  dusted  beginning  at  the  entrance  . 
door  and  working  around        room.    All.  doors,  pictures,  frames,  window  si  11^, 
and  baseboards  must  be  dusted^  Then  the  Venetian  blinds  and  the  furnishings 
including  lamp  shades*  and  bases,  television  set,  radio  and  bed  headboards  ^ 
are  dusted.  ,  v  ' 


HOSPITALS  ^  .  • 

Dusting  IS  especially  important  in  a  hospital  where  everything  must  be  cl^an. 
It  IS  most  important  to  avoid  scattering  dust  and  bacteria.    To  reduce  th^ 
.spread  of  bacteria  it  is  critical  that  a  treated  dust  cloth  be  used  and  tKat 
the  cloth  not  be  flicked  or  shaken.  .  » 

When  working  in  a  hospi  tal ,.  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  will  often 
associate  with  the  patients  while  cleaning  an  occupied  room.    If  you  must 
dust  in  ar%  occupied  room,  remember  to  be  friendly  and  courteous/to  the  patient 
arid  to  work  quietly.    Disturb. his  personal  I'poisessions  a^  littTe  as  possible. 
Finish  dusting  quickly  and  leave  the  rOom  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid 
further  disturbing  tile  patient. 

QUESTIONS:  '  ; 

1.  What  is  the  purpos;e  of  dusting? 

2.  Should  treated  dust  cloths  be  used  on  .waxed  surfaces?  ' 
Why  or  why  not? 

3.  a.    How  often  should  horizontal  surfaces  be  dusted? 
b.    How  often  should  vertical  surfaces  be  dusted? 

4.  What  is  the  purpose' of  folding  a  duSt  clot,h  several /times? 
'5.    When  dusting  a  room,  where  should  you  b.egin?  Why? 
6.    Shoul/I  at  circular  motion  be  used  for  dusting^ 

Draw  a  diagram  shpi^ing  the  correct  motion  for  dusting; 


\ 


10. 

n . 


I  < 

What  can  a  soiled  dust  cloth  do  to  furniture?  .  .  > 

Should  polish  be  poured  onto  the  furai ture^  surf^e  or  onto^the  clc/th?    ^  ^ 


How  should  oily  cloths  be  stored? 
Why?    '     —      ,  » 

tHow  can  du^t  be  rembv^d  from  upholstered  furniture? 
What  precautions^ mus4.be  taken  when  you  dust  in  a  hospital? 


1 


12.    What  courtesies  should  be'^shown  hospital  patients  in  rooms  that  mu^t  b« 
dusted? 
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■ '    I  / 


ASSK^JMENTS: 


I.    Ma.!<e"  a  1  ist;of ,  aTlJ;t,be  supplies  and  equipn^'nt  needed"  for  dusting  at  your 
,  ti^aining  statibn./  -        .  f  -  ^  - 

\J'i  '     /  .>•■•"    ■  '  '  '    .      .  .  ^' 

II.    Make  a  chart  of  the^  to  areas'  that  you  must  dust  at  your  training 

station,  and  outlinetthe  procedures  used  for  dusting  each 

GROUP  WORK:  ^      '  '  V   /  i 

•  .'■/  ' .  .  •      . .  ■ "    ,  • 

I.    Discuss  with  other  housekeeping; management  assistants  any  problerris  you 
^  encounter'when  dusting  at  your  i:rainring  station.    Study  references,  and 
share  i  d^as  for  sol  ving.  common  ;0robl ems  / 
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'  UNIT 'VII 1-3 

GENERAL  CLEANING  • 
SUBJECT:  Caring  for  Furni  ture 

TASK:  28.    Dust,  .wax  or  pplish,  and  clean  furnishings  according 

to  materials  used  if)  their  construction. 

OBJECTIVE:  Whe^n  you  finish  this  less<Ai,  you  should  be  abl^  to 

a.    sejlect  correct  procedures  for  cleaning  different  types 
of  furniture.  . 

REFERENCE:  Hospital  Research  and  Educational-Trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 

Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Company,  1967. 
'C}i~12,  pp.  1-4;  Ch.  17,  pp.  7-9.  •/ 

Furniture  of  good  qiial  i  ty«  can.  provide  pleasure  and  comfort  fo/vjnany  years. 
There  are  two  general  tj^p'es  of  furni  ture:    case  goods  and  upholstered.,  furnish- 
ings.   Case  goods  include  chests;  desk's,  tables,  and  other  furnishings  that  do 
not  have  upholstered  parts.  ' 

Case  goods  are  made  of  varTOus  materi als.  /  These  include  the  followingr 

1.    Sol  id  wood  of -a  hardwood  variety  that  does  not  dent  easily,  such 
as  walnut,  mahogany,  hard  maple,  and^ak.    Complete  pieces  of 
furniture  are  made  from  solid  wood.  -  *  , 

2-    Veneer.    Thin  sheets  of  beauti f ul ly *grai ned  or  patterned  wood  are 
glued  to  a  cheaper  plywood  base.    The  finished  pro'duct  looks  like 
it  is  made  from  a  solid  wood.    The^  process  now  used  in  vene#^ing 
produce?  a  very  durable  type  of  furniture..    Good  veneers  are  less 
likely  to  shrink  in  dry  climates  or  to  swell  .in  moist  climates  than 
are  solid  woods .  '  : 

Metals ,  including  aluminum,  iron,  and  brass\    Currently  manufacturers 
using  metals  for  almost  every  .type  of  furniture. 

Molded  plastics  may  be  used  fcir  an  entire<  item  of 
Another  use  for  plastic  is  in  creating  laminated  surfaces 
surface  of  the  furniture  is  covered  with  a  plastic  sheet. 


3. 
4. 


are 

Plasti  cs 
furni  ture. 
in  whi  ch  the 


Different  types  of  fabrics  may  be  used  for  upholstered  or  covered  furniture. 
Coverings  that  are  closely  woven  resist  soil  and  wear  and  are  more  ea5ily  " 
cared  for.    Natural  fibers  used- for  upholstery  include  cotton,  linen,  wool,  and 
silk.    Man-made  fibers  used  in  furnfshings  include  nylon,  Vayon,  polyester,^ 
acrylic,  and  plastic.    Preserving  the  usefulness  and  appearance  of  furniture 
for  as  long  as  possible  is  essential  because  of  the  expense  involved  in  buy-, 
ing  new  furni  ture  or, in  reupholsteri  ng  furniture. 
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The  care  of  furnishings  should  begin  the  day  the  new  furniture  is  deliver^e^d. 
Knowing  the  right  type  of  product  ta  use  on  furni shi ngs  Tvi  1 1  ^1)  keep  the 
furnishings  attractive,  (2)  make  them  last  longer,  and  (3)  save  time,  moaey 
and  .effort  for  the  person  responsible  for  their  care. 

•  CARE  OF  WOOD  .FINISHES       :  ' 

I  ■  . 

In  the  care  of  wood  furniture  the  main  problem  is  whether  to  use  a  wax  product 
or  a  polish.    The  finish  on  the  furniture  will  determine  the  product  to  be 
used.    Wood  with  a  high  luster  finish  5-hould  be  polished  with  a  non-oil-base 
furniture  polish  or  paste  wax.    Low,  dull-luster  finishes  require  a  non-abrasive 
non-oil,  cream-type  wax.    Natural  oil  finishes  should  never  be  waxed  but  should 
be  rubbed  occasional ly ^wi th  boiled  linseed  oil  or  an  oil  recommended  by  the  man- 
ufacturer.   Fx)llow  the 'di  rections  pn  the  container  for  applying  wax  or  polish 
to  furni-ture.    Always  rub  with  the  grain  Of  the  wood. 

laminated  plastic  surfaces  may  become  dull  from  wear.    To  revive  the  s^urface, 
clean  with  mild  soapy  water.    Do  not  use  cleansing  powder.    Rinse 'with  clean 
water;  dry  then  wax.    If  the  surface  has  been  badly  worn,  a  singlie-step  auto 
cl eane)"-'pol ish  will  make  it  lo(jk  new  and  will  even  remove  spots  of  rust,  grape_ 
juice,  and  ink.wi thout -scratching. 
'  \^  ■ 

To  protect  wood  fyrniture,  obself^ve^^cthe  following  suggestions:  ^  ^ 

^1.    Do  not  place  all-wood  plieces  of  furniture  near  a  window  where  the 

sun  shines  through.  Th§  sun  dries  the  furniture  and  cause  the  finish  * 
to  crack  and  discolor. 

2.  Do  not  place  veneer  furniture  in  a  sunny  spot.    The  sun  will  harm  the 
finish  as  with  solidwood. 

3.  Avoid  placing piano  on  an  outside  wall.    More  protection  is  pro- 
vided on.}an  ins'ide  wall.         .  .    /  ^  ^ 

^      4,    Provide  a  mat  fO|r  table  lamps  or  flower  bowls. 

5,    Do  not  set  an  accessory  with  a^  rough  bottom  on  a  table  top  si^qce  it 
may  scratch  the  ta^ble  finish.  \ 
.    6.    Protect  wood  furniture  from  liquids.    Liquids  damage  the  finish  \and 
^        •>      may  discolor  or  sta\p  the  wood.  •  \ 

7.    Provide  some*  humi  di in^the  air  to  prevent  the  wood  in  the  furn^iture' 
from  dryin-g  out. 

^OARE  OF  UPHOLSTERY 

Upholstered  furnishings  collect^as  much  dust  on  the  surface  as  wooden  pieces 
Of  furniturje.    Do  not  neglect  dusting  these  furnishings  just  because  the  dust 
does  no't  show.    .  .    \  .  '      *  . 

Frequent  brushirig  or  vacuuming  nemqves  surface  dust  more  eff^tively  than  an 
occasional  thorough  cleaning.  Jhe  en ti  re  furni  ture  piece  should  be  .  vacuumed 
at  least  once  a  week.  \    — .  " 
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Using  the  upholstery  attachment  of  the  vacuttw,  go  over  the  cushions,  top  and 
bottom,  being  careful  to  clean  the  seams  and  the  tufts  .    Tufts  are  the  places 
the  stuffing  in  the  furniture  is  pulled  in  and  secured  with  a  covered  button. 
Go  over  the  whole  chair  with  a  back-and-forth  mQtion.    Continue  this  procedure 
until  all  surfaces  of  the  furniture  are  dusted.         the  chair  or  sofa  cushions 
are  filled  with  down  (very  fine  feathers'),  aS^cuum  should  not  be  used  for 
cleani'ng.    The  suction  will  pull  the  down  thVough'the  uphDls  tery  fabri  c.  A 
brush  should  be  used  to  remove  the  dust -from  this  type  of  cushion.    Turn  cush- 
ions regularly  to  ensure  even  wear. 

Upholstery,  unless  given  proper  care,  soon  acquires  stainsfand  signs  of  wear. 
Proper  care  can  greatly  extend  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  an  upholstered 
piece.    Manufacturers  are  trying  to. lower  the  maintenance  cost  of  upholstered 
'furniture  and-drapery  fabric  by  making  it  dust  repellent,  easy  to  clean,  sun 
fast,  and  waterproof.    Conmercial  sprays  can  be  purchased  to  impart  a  stain- 
resistant  finish  to  uphoTstery.    These"  protect  the  fabric  from  both  water  and 
oi  1  s tai  ns  .  . 

Stai*n-re§i  s  tant  slip  covers  may  be  used  to  protect  furni  ture^  from  soil  and 
wear.    However  when  upholstery  does  become  soiled,  all  types  of  fabrics  do 
require  expert  care.    Light  soil  or  small  spots  may  be  removed  with  success 
by  the  housekeeping  gissistan^t,  but,  it  is  not  wise  to  attempt  cleaning  uphol- 
stery that  is  heavily  soiled;  this  should  be  done  by  experienced  upholstery 
<leaners.    Removal  of  spots  is  easier  i'f  done  ^s  soon  as*possible  after  the. 
spottin-g  occurs.    The  housekeeping  aide  should  check  each  time  she  cleans 
a  room  for  spots  which- need  to  be  remold. 

SHAMPOOING  UPHOLSTERY 

Upholstery  should  be  shampooed  pei^iodi  cal  ly .    When  shampooing  upho'^tered 
furniture,  never  use -soap!     It  is  harder  to  rinse  off  than  detergent,  especially 
with  the\small  amount  of  water  that '(ian  be  used'when  cleaning  upholstered 
furniture.    When  soap  is  used  v^ith  hird  water,  it  also  ftprms  a  sticky  film      '  ^ 
which  catcher  dust  and  s^il.^   Cleaners  that  are  used  with  water  may  cause  the 
upholstery  to  spot.  * 

P(  light-duty  detergent  is  recommended  for  cleaning  wool  and  si  Ik  uphols tery  fab-^ 
rics.    Synthetic  fibers  and  cotton  may  be  cleaned  with  detergentsXOr  commercial  V 
cleaners  recommended  for  general  uphdlstery  cleaning.    A  commercia^^J  foam  cleaner 
may  be  usejd,  or  a  homemade  cleaner  may  be  made  by  whipping  1  cup  detergent  and 
enough  warm  water  to  make  it  wet  until  the  water  is'  gone  and  all  that  remains  is 
lather.    First  apply  this  lather  with  a  Sponge  to  a  place  out  pf  sigh^t  under- 
neath the  chair  or  sofa  to  test  the  fabric  for  colorfastness .    If  the.fabric 
does  ^ot  fade,  il?  will  be  safe  to  clean  , the  upholstery  with  this  lather.  Rub 
the  lather  over  a  small  area  in  a  circular  (notion  untiT-the  lather  looks  soiled. 
Remove  the  lather  with  a  spatula.    Be  careful  not  to  rub  the  n,pholstery  too 
much;  this  will  cause  the  fabric  to  look  worn ^To  prevent^wetti  ng  the  furni- 
ture padding  or  causing  the  fabric  to  water  spot  avoid  Wetting  the  fabric  any' 
more  than  necessary.    Wipe  the  area  with  a  cloth  that  has  been.dippe^i  in  warm 
water  and  wrung  out.    Provide  good  air  circulation  in  the  Vx)om  to  promote  fast 
^drying.    To  dry  thoroughly  after  shampooing;  furniture  may  have  to  be  left 
undisturbed  a$  much  as  is*  hours.    Placing  the  furniture  outdoors  in' the  shade, 
indoors  with  the  wi  ndows\  open ,  near  an  electiric  fan,  or  in  a  heated  room  may 
speed  the  drying  process.  '         '  ^  * 
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Care  of  Plastic,  such  as  Naugahyde,  Tnlok,  gnd  Saran.    These  plastic-coated 
fabrics  are  used  especially  for  furniture  that  will  receive  a  lot  of  wear. 
Wiping  with  warm  soapy  water  followed  by  a  dean-water  wiping  i$  a  good 
method  of  cleaning  plastics.    The  sul^face  may  be  waxed  after  it  is  Cleaned: 

Care  of  Leather.    Leather  may  ^cleaned  the  same  way  as  plastic  upholstery. 
Some  manufacturers  who  make  furniture,  covered  in  genuine  leather  suggest 
cleaning  the  leather  with  saddle  soap.    Follow  the  suggestions  on' the  package, 
then  rub  with  castor  •oil,  and^wipe  with  a  cl^an  cloth  to  remove  ^il  1  the  oil 
from  the  leather.    Vaseline  may  txe  used  on  light-colored  leather  to  pre^vent' 
darkening  of  the  leather,  but  all  excess  vaseline  must  be  removed.    Oil  pre- 
vents drying  and  cracking  of  the  leather. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.    Name  the  two  general  categories  of  fumi  ture .    What  types  of  furniture 
are' grouped  undgr  each  of  these -categori es? 
a. 

b.  '  ' 


2.    What  is  veneering?    Does  this  process  produce  good  quality  funniture? 
£xplain  your  answer.  '      '  . 


3.    Why  should  furniture  be  upholstered  with  closely  woven  fabric? 

4'.    Name  three  advantages  of  knowing  the  right  type  of  product  to  use  on 
i  furni  shi  ngs  . 

a.  . 

b .  - 


5. 


1 


a.  What  type  of  wax  or  polish  should  be  il^sed  to  protect  furniture  finished 
w'i  th  a  hi  gh  1  uster? 

b.  What  type  of  wax  or  polish  should  be  u^d  to  protect  furniture  finished 
wi  th  a  dul 1  1 uster? 

■   y            ^  ^  . 

How  should  natural  oil  finishes  be  cared  for\ 

When  polishinc/wood  furniture,  in  what  direction  sliotrid  you  rub? 
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'  8.    How  often  should  upholstered  fumi tare  be  vacuumed? 

9.    Should  cushions,  fil  led  with  down  be  vacuumed?    Why  or  why  not?   How  should 
they  be  cleaned?  /  ^  .  ^ 

'  i" 

10.    List  two  reasons  for  using  detergent  instead  of  soap  when  shampooing 
^  upholstered  furniture. 

a  •  *     "  ^ 


11.  Very  little  water  should  be  used  when  ^cleaning  upholstered  fabrics.  'Wtiy? 

12.  Name  four  ways  to  speed  the  dryi,ng  of/ upholstered  furhi  ture. 

a.  ' 

b .  ^  .  .  , 
d.               '                                   ^  ^        .  . 

13.  How  should  plastic-coated  upholstery  be  cleaned? 

14.  .Wh3t  agent  is  used  for  cleaning  leather  uphplstery? 

15.  Briefly  describe  the  procedure  to  follow  when  shampooing  upholstery. 


16.  What  can  be  done  to  restore  the  sheen  of  reed  or  rattan  furniture?  ^  ^ 
ASSIGNfCNT:  ^  ^ 

I.    Make^a  rhart,  following  the  ax^mple  shown.    Fill  it  ifi  wi th*^  the  \types  of 
fumiflR^  you, must  car^  -f or^ -at  ytur  training  station  aijd  the  gare  each  -  - 
type  af  fbrjiitVre  retiuires.    A.lso  include  the  best  cleaning  a^ervt^  wax, 
or  polish  for  each  type  and  any  special  precautions,  whi  ch^  should  be  ob- 
'    served  when  cleaning.  '         ^  .  .  - 


FURNITURE  CARE  PROCEDURES  . 
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TYPE 

PADDING 

CARE  . 

CLEANING 
AGENT  " 

SPECIAL 
PRECAUTIONS 

,4^7  CaCTT^ods 
(wood, 
"^erjeer  J 
/   '  etc.)  - 

( Down.,  foam 
.  rubber,  et<. ) 

(Du$t,  wax,  ^ 
polish,  vaciuum, 
SrUsh.,  stiampoo , 

^^etc:f^  :  T  '  . 

j>  ■ 

f(Wa'x,  pol  ish, 
detergent , 
etc.)^ 
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TypT 


Upholstery 

(Natural 

fiber, 

synthetic 

fiber, 

plastic, 

^leather, 

^tc.) 


PADDING 

CARE 

CLEANING 

SPECIAL 

AGENT 

PRECAUTIONS 

~t  

GROUP  WORK:  ,  .  ' 

I.    Observe  a  demonstration  on  vacuuming  and  shampooing* upholstery . 
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"  UNIT  VI 1 1-4  "  . 

—    .  GENERAL  CLEANING 

SUBJECT:  Ca.ing  for  Glass  and  Light  Fixtures 

TASK?  29.    Clean  glass,  1  ight  fixtures,  walls,  ceilings,  doors  and 

woodwork. 

OBJECTIVES:        When  ygu  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  describe  procedures  for  cleaning  glass 

b.  describe  procedures  for  cleaning  out^i^e  of  windows 
e.    descnfnteir^  .  - 

REFERENCE:  Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  House- 

k€feping  Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Company, 
1967.    Ch.  7,^pp.  12-16;  Ch.  12,  pp.  5-7;  Ch.  14,  pp.  10-12. 

•  * 

AlT.glass  should  be  cleaned^periodi cal ly ,  whether  in  a  home,  a  cormiercial  es- 
t'f2rt)lish|Tient,  tr  an  institution.    Frequent  dusting  with  a  dry  or  damp  cloth 
or  a  vacuum  cleaner  tool  helps  to  keep  windows,  mirrors  and  lights  clean, 
prevents  the  build-up  of  greasy  film,  and  prolongs  the  intervals  between 
w^lShing.    Occasional  cleaning  by  wet-washing  is  required  to  remove  the  greasy 
fi  Im  of .  soi  1  whi  ch  .  is  deposited  on  all  household  surfaces. 
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The  dh'!airac|;eristics  of  glass  make  it  a  special  cleafning  problem.    Its  hard 
surfac^  maizes  the  removal  of  soil  different  from  removal  of  soil  from  other 
surfaces,    '^n^other  surfaces,  the  cleaning  capacity  of  a  solyjlTon  is  supple- 
mented by  scrubbing,  but  scrubbing  is  seldom  necessary  in  glass  cleaning  since 
the  cleaner  "^Ji  fts  the  soil  and  grease  into  suspension,  >and  they  can  be  wiped 
off  easily.  \The  fact  that  you  can*  see  through  glass  makes  cleaning  it  more 
di^flfojlt,  since  any  dirt  that  remains  is  irmiedi  ately  obvious.    Both  sides  of 
a  wind£H^  must  be  clean  for  the  window  to  look  c^lean. 

In  col^x^v^ther,  more  attention  must  be  given  tp  wi.ndows  because  condensation 
and  changii\g  temperatures  lead  to  more  accumulation  of  dust,  causing  the  glass 
to  have  s.tf^aks.    There  are  several  other  causes  of  streaked  glass: 

'(ly  Hard  water  leaves\  mineral  deposits  on  surfaces.    Most  cleaners 
contain  water  softeners  that  will  prevent  this  condition. 

(2i  Abrasive  powder  scratches  the  surface,  and  after  it  has  dried,  there 
is'  a  powdery  substance  on  the  surface.    It  should  never  be  used  in 
cleaning  glass. 

(3)  Too  much  cleaning  solution  leaves  a  film  on  the  glass.    When 'making 
up  the  solution,  prepare  it  exactly  according  to^  the  directions, 
measuring  very  carefully.- 

WASHING  WINDOWS  AND  MIRRORS 

You>/ill  be  less  tired  and  do/a  better  job  if  you  will  follow  a  step-bystep 
system  in  washing  windows  and  mirrors.    Some  people  wash  windows  so  hap- 
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hazardly  that  they  waste  much  time  and  energy  and  still  dc^ot  have  a  window 
to  be  proud  of  when  they  finish.    The  recommended  way  is  not  di  ffi cul t .  and  has 
been  proven  to  be  the  most  e.ffi ci ent.* ' 

Before  the  windows  are  actually  washed,  some  preparation  must 

(1)  Gather  supplies  and  equipment. 

(2)  Take  down  any  curtains  or  draperies  and  shake  out  the  dust, 
curtains  or  draperies  need  cleaning  or  washing,  ask  your' 
training  sponStDr  what  should  be  done  with  them. 

(3)  Pull  down  shades,  or  close  Venetian  blinds,  and  dust  them  on  both 
sides.    Then  roll  shades  up,  and  take  them  down.    Open  Venetian 

HHiniris^,-  ancHr'tearr  by  brushing^  the  tapes  and  wiping 

o£l^  the  slats  with  a  soft  clean  cloth.    Shades  and  blinds  may  be 
washed  periodically,  if  necessary. 

(4)  Dust  the  window  frames-  artd  window  sills.    Wash  them,  if  necessary. 

(5)  If  windows  are  very  dirty^,  wipe  them  on  both  sides  with  a  damp 
cloth. i   Do  not  rub  dry  diV^  because  this  will  scratch  the  glass. 

To  wash  the  windows,  wet  a  sponge  or  soft  cloth  with  the  cleaning  solution. 
Squeeze  out  excess  solution.    Use  this  Cloth  or  sponge  to  wash  one  paije  of 
glass  at  a  time. 

Change  the  wash  water  as  soon  as  it  becomes  dirty, 

If  vavai  lable,  a  chamois  skin  is  very  good  for  drying  the  window.    Rinse  and 
wring  the.  chamois  frequently.    A  sq.ueegee  dries  glalV^^effecti vely ,  too.  Make 
overlapping  strokes  from  top  to  bottom  or  side  to  side,  and  wipe  the  squeegee 
after  each  stroke.    Lint-free  cloth  or  a  crumpled  newspaper  are  also  effective 
window-drying  t^ols.    While  you  are  cleaning,  wipe  spilled  cleaning  solution 
off  window  sills,  frames,  or  floor  immediately,  since  it  maj(^jure  t\\e  finish. 

Rehang  clean  curtains  and  shades  or  Venetian  blinds. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  procedures,  there  are  some  special;  do's  and  don'ts 
for  glass  and  mirror  cleaning: 


DO-'S: 
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1)  For  large  windows,  use  a  large  window  squeegee,  wHethe'r  cleaning 

i  nsi  de  or  outsi  de.  •  ^     i  '  , 

2)  When  it  is  necessary  to  scrub  dirt  and  s.moke  off  a  window,'  use  |a  ^ 
window  brush  to  apply  sTolution.  1  " 

3)  Only  use  synthetic  detergents  fdr  windows,  since  syg^thetics  do7not' 
contain  animal  or  vegetable  soafii, which  cause  strea^ng  and  leave 
white  soapy  deposits.  *  , 

4)  If  possible  watsh  windows  when  thejj;  are  not  in  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.    This  helps  stop  too  rapid  drying  and  streaking. 

5)  For  rapid  work  with  the  squeegee,  start  at  the  top  of  the  window  and 
work  straight  to  the  bottom.  ^  W 

6)  Wipe  off  the- squeegee  blade  with  a  soft  c^th  after  every  pass  to 
prevent  streaking.  .  - 

7)  Change  squeegee  blade  when  it  ^ets  "round  edges  or  starts  to  leave 
streaks. 
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8) 
9) 

10) 

11) 

12) 
13) 


14) 
15) 


DON'TS 


Use  a  trigger  sprayer  filled  with  window  solution  for  inside  windows. 
Put  a  drop  cloth  or  rags  along  the  inside  window  sill  or  oh  the  floor 
to  prevent  damage  to  paint  or  carpeting. 

Use  lint-freje  cloths  or  towels  to  touch  up  the  corners  where  the  : 
squeegee  can*T:  reach. 

•Wet  a  small  brush  in  the  wash  water,  and  use  it  to  clean  out  the 
corners  of  the  window  frame.  -  '  .  ^ 

Use  a  hose  to  wet  the  windows  outside  before  you  wash  them. 
When'you  wash  the  outside  of  a  picture  window,  use  a  clean'  floor  mop 
dipped  into  the  wash  water.    Then  rinse  the  window  with  water  from 
a  hose;  or,  wring  the  mop  out  in  clean  water  with  some  ammonia  in^ 
it,  and  use  it  to  rinse  the  window.  , 

Wasli  mirrors  and  picture  glass  as  you  do  windows.    Just  hold  a  blotter 
or  a  piece  of  cardboard  against  the  frame  so  that  water  can't  get 
inside  the  frame  or  on  the  wall.  ,  '  • 

Rub  a  bar  of  soap  over  the  window  ropes,  once  in  a  while  to  help  the 
windows  go  up  and  down  wi thou1^,ti ck|ng. 


\ 


1)  Never  lean  out  a 'window*  ,  { 

Z)  Never  stand  on^an  outside  window  sill  to  wasl>  wi ndows  .  # 

3)  Don't  wash  windows  in  direct  sunlight  because  too-rapid  drying  causes 
^     s  treaks .'  '      *  .        .  ^ 

4)  Don't  use  too  stiff  a  brush  or  a  metal  object  on  the  windows,  since 
V    these  tools  could  scratch  the  glass. 

5)  Dpn't  use' an  old  squeegee  blade.    Thi s  resul  ts  Tti  streaking  and  a 
poor  job.  ^  - 

6)  Don't  leave  your  window  br^sh  sitting  on  its  bristles,  since^doing  so 
'jcauses  them  to  curl  and  ruins  your  brush.  ^ 

7)  jDon't  use  a  chamois' on  a  hot  window,  since  the  chamois  will  shed  and 
•  i^)?come  damaged.  ^^^^ 

8)  Don't  use  soap  on  glass  because  it  causes  streaks,  a  ' 

9)  Don't  use  too  much  ammonia,  si^ce^such  a  procedure  .is  w'asteful,  the 
y       odbr  Of  too  much  amnonia       offensive,  and  too  much  ammonia  t;an^re- 

move  le^ttering.  ^  >  • 

10)  Don't  let  vJindow  solution  dry  on  the  window;^  it  cpu1d  be  hard  to  get 
off,.  '  \- 

11)  Don't' place  your  ladder  in  frbnt  of  high  windows  vJhile  you  clean  them.^ 
If  it  falls  inward,  you  could  be  seriously  injured. 

12)  Don't. leave  your  equipment  dirty.'  Clean  it  up  for  the  next  use  so 
that- it  w^ill  las,t  longer.  '  » 

•     ^  ^'  ^         LIGHT  FIXTURES  , 

Many  different  types  of  lighting  are  used  in  homes  and  buildings  today.  ^  For 
efficient  lightirug-^l^evels  to  be  maintained^  a  systematic  schedule  for 'cleaning 
light,  fixtureVshould^t)e  established.    Generally,  light  fixtures,  can  be  Cleaned 
most  effi'ciently  by  a  team,  of  two  persons,"  with  one  remo^ving  and  replacing  ttje 
fi  xtures  ^I'jthe  otl;ier  washing  and  drying  them. 
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Light  bulbs,  fluorescent  tubes,  and  diffusers  can  be  cleaned  with  the  same 
syTutions  used  on  windows  and  mirrors  because  both  have  the  same  greasy  filtn. 
Dirt  xan  greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  light  put  out  by  a  fixture.  Fixtures 
should  be  cleaned  often  enough  to  mairUain  proper  i  11  umi'nation. 

Wheh' cleaning  the,  fixtures  in  a  large  room,  work  progressively  toward  the  end 
of  a  row.    Then  move  to  the  s&cond  row.  .  Continue  until  all  rows  of  lights  are 
completed,    in  the  private  home,  it  may  be  simpler  to  wash  shades,  globes,  and 
other  removable  parts  in  a  tub  or  sink.  .     .  J 

CHANDELIERS 


In  cl  eaning  chandeliers ,  remove  all  bulbs,  and  put  th'em  aside.    Lay. a  folded 
towel^  over  the  bottom  of  a  sink  or  dish  pan.    Half  fill  the  pan  with  warm 
water,  and  add  a.  mi  Id  ^detergent.    Prepare  another  pan  with  clean  hot  water* 
for  rinsing.    Add  a  little  ammonia  to  the>  rinse  water  for  extra  sparkle-. 

Wearing^  cot-ton  gloves,  remove  cryst^il  drops  and  sauce'rs  from  the  chandelier  a 
few  at  'a  time.    Wipe  the  frame  or  "arm'"  of  the  chandelier^  with  a  cloth  wrung 
out  in  sudsy-water. 

Wash  the  parts  of  the  chandelier  'in  the  sudsy  water.    Rinse  them  with  hot  water, 
and  wipe  them  dry.    Replace  the  clean  parts.    Replace  pins  or  wires  if  any  look 
weak  or  rusty.  '  > 

Remave  a  few  nrtpr^e*  pieces,  wash,  rinse,  and  rehang.    Repeat  until  , the  whole 
piece  is  clean. 

Sponge  off* the  bulbs.    Rinse  thfiltTTwipe  them  dry  thoroughly,  and  screw  them 
back  into  t^ei  r  sockets.  ( 

LAMPS 

UnpJc/g^the  lamp  and  remove  the  shade.    Unscrew  the  bulbs,  and  put  them  in  a 
safe  place.    Dust  the  base  of  the  lamp. 

\. 

Set.  the  lamp  op  a  towel  so  that  it  won't  slip.    Wash  the  base  with  warm  sudsy 
water.         careful  not  to  get  the  cord  wet.    Wipe  the  suds  off  with  a  clean, 
damp  sponge.   *Dry  the  lamp  with  a  clean  cloth. 

If  a  brass  or  copper  basetdoes  not  have^  a  special  no-tarnish  finish,  polish  it 
or  wax  it. 

If  the  electrical  pafts  can  be  remov&d,  soak  and  wash  the  base  in  a  pan  of 
sudsy  water, (rinse  it  in  a  pan  of  hot  water,  and  then  wipe  it  dry.    Wipe  the  l 
^iside  too,  if  the  opening  is  wide^enough. 

Wash  glass  globes,  chimneys,  or  reflector  bowls  in  the  same  manner.    A  few 
drops  /f  ammonia  in  the  rinse  water  gives  them  extra  sparkle. 

Pull  the  cord  through  a  folded^udsy  spoi^ige,  then  wipe  the  cord  dry.-  Don't 
let  the  cord  get  wet.      '>  ^ 
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Wipe  "bulbs  with  a  sudsy,  cloth.    Rinse  with  a  clean  damp  cloth.    Wipe  with  ar 
dry  cloth.    Be  careful  not  to  get  .the  neck  of  the  bulb  wet./    .  „ 

^  *  LAMP  SHADES  /  . 

Fabric  lamp  shades  may  be  washed  in  a  ^tub  jxr  warm  sudsy  Water.    Befcre  washing 
the  shade,  remove  any  non-washable  trim.     If,  the  cloth  is  glua^  to  the  frame, 
;  sew  the  cloth  v/ith  matching  thread  before  washing.    Use  a  soft  brush  dipped 
in;suds  to  lightly  rub  any  spots.    Dip  the  sha^de  up  and  down  in  the  tub.  Change 
the  water  when  it  gets  dirty.    Wash  the  sh^ade  again.    Rijise  the  shade  ih  two 
or  three  changes  of  clean  water.    The  cloth  may'str'etdh  when*wet,  but  will 
shrink  again  as  it  dries.  -      .  , 

Hang,  the  shade. by  a  string  and  allow  it  to  drip  dry,  or  wipe  the  shade  with  a 
towel  ^ until  almost  dry;  then  put  it  back  on  the  lamp,  and  tul^n  the  bulb  on, 
until  the  sha'de  dries.    For  a  better  appearance  press  any  ruffles'with  your 
f  i  n  ge  rs  .    .  /  ^ 


To  wash  plastic,  pi  asti<c-coated ,  laminated,  parchment,  or  fiberglass  shades, 
use  dry  suds.  (Dry  suds)  are  made  by  whipping  detergent  moistened  with  water 
until  i-t  is  stiff  like//hipped  cream.)  Use  a  cloth  ar^ sponge  to  put  the  dry 
suds  on  the  shade,  iri^'de  and  out.*  If  the  binding  is  glued  on,  don't  rub  it 
or  let  it  get  very  w/t-.  Rinse  the  shade  with  a  clean,  damp  cloth  imme'diately . 
Then  wipe  it  dry.    /  ^«  '  *  . 

QUESTIONS:  \        ^  •    '  ^ 

1.  a.^  What  characteristics  of  glass  surfaces  make  them  easy  to  clean? 

b.    What  characterfstics  of  glass  surfaces  make  them  difficult  to  clean? 

.      c_  '  . 

2.  Windows  need  more  attention 

'  ^a.    in  warm  weather.  '  '     .  ^  ^  - 

b.    in  hot  weather.  • 


c.  ^i n  cool  weather. 

d.  '    in  cold  weather. 


^"^Wfy  do  windows  need  more  attention  during  this  type  of  weather? 


3/    List  three  causes  of  streaked  glass, 
a.  ^ 
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J     4.    What  five  steps  should  be"  followed  before  windows-  are  washed? 

'  e.       "     >  . 

5.»   Should  the  window  frame  be  washed  before  or  after  the  glass  I's^washed? 


J      ,  Why?  .  • 

6.  When  washing  windows , "how  often  -should  you  change  the  water? 

7.  Naflfie  four  items  which  could  be  used  for  drying  a  windovjf. 

a.  • 

b.  ^ 
c. 

d.  ,  ' 

8.  Diagram  the  stroke  pattern  usec^Epr  washing. windows: 


9.    a.    Describe  the  pattern  followed  when  windows  are  dried  with  a  chamois, 
b.    DescrjSfee  the  pattern  followed  when  windows  are  dried  with  , a  squeegee. 

jo.    l^hich.is  best  for  cleaning  windows,  soap  or  detergent? 

Why?  ,     •  „  " 

Tl.    Before  the  outside  Of  a  'windovi  is  washed,  it  is  helpful  to-wet  it -with  a 


M.    The^utside  of  a  picture  window  may  be  washed  with 

13.  Window  screens  serve  what  two  purposes? 
a. 

b. 

14.  What  three  methods  can  be  used  for  cleaning  screens? 
a. 

b. 

c.  - 
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15.  What  precaution  should  be  taken  when  a  mirror  or  picture  glass  is  washed?  • 

16.  TJame  three  effects  of  too  much  ammonia  in  the  cleaning  Solution.  » 

'  a.  M    '                  '  ■  ■ 

b.  -  ,                  ■            '  A 

c,  ■  ■             '  \- 

17^  The  most  efficient  team  for  cleaning  light  fixtures  consists  of  how  n)any 
people?   What  job  should  each  perform?  .  ' 

t     "    ,          ■  ^  ^  \  /  * 

18.  Why  is  removing  .dirt  from  light  fixtures'  important?  . 

19.  Before  you  wash  a  1  i ghtQxture ,  what  safety  preciutipn^ shoijild  yod  take? 
-  -     What  might  happen  if  you  do  not  take  this  precaution? 

20.  What  happens  if  a  light  bulb  that  has  just  been  turned  off  is  cleaned?     .  ; 

21.  For  a  cleaner  rinse  and  sparkling  fixtures  add  ^  to  the 

rinse  water.  ' 

22.  When  Washing  chffndeliers,  you  should  cover  the  bottom  cyf  the  sink  with  - 


23.  When  a  lig|it  fixture  is  cleaned,. should  the  light  bulbs  be  remo;?gtl? 
How  should  bi>lbs  be  cleaned? 

-       ■  '    \    .    •  * 

24.  How  should  the  cord  of  a  lamp  be  cleaned? 

25.  If  the  cloth  is  merely  glued  tp'ja  \amp  shad6,  what  Should  be  do n^e  before 
the  shade  is  w.ashed?  ^ 

26^    Name  two  methods  for  •drying  a  lamp  siia<ie.    '  . 
a. 

b .  V  ^ 

27.    a.    What  types  of  lamp  shades  are  dry  suds  usjed  to  clean? 
b.^  How  are  dry  suds  prepared?  -  ^  ^ 
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ASSIGNMENTS: 


I.    Make  a  list  of  the.  supplife.s  and  procedures  used  to  clean  windows  at  ydur 
training  station, '  Make  a  note  of  how  often  you  are  expected  to  clean 
windows.    Use  this  as  a  reference  when  you  work. 

-    .   '   ■  (  ^ 

II.  Talk  with  y.our  tTraiViing  sponsor  to  discover  what  types  of  lighting  • 
fixtures  you  must  care  for.  Briefly  list  each  type  and  the  care  you 
must  gi ve  eadr 

GROUP  WORK:-  ' 

I.  Borrow  windowj-washing  equipment  from  the  scjhool  custodian.  Practice 
washing  windows.,  mirrors,  and.  picture  glass.  Ask  other  housekeeping 
management  a^istants  to  evaluate  Vour  techniqu^es. 

II.    Work  with  the  class  to  plan  a  window-washing  project  to  raise  money  for 
FHA  prQjects.    Decide  what  tools,  supplies,  and  methods  you  will  use. 
'   .Housekeeping  management  assistants  can  demonstrate  window  washing  techni 
ques  tp  other  class  members.  '' .         ^    .  » 
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SUBJECT: 
TASK: 


\  UNIT.  viri^5 
^  '  geJieral  cleaning 

Caring  for  Walls)  CeVlings,  Doors 

29.    Clean  glass, j  light. fixtures, 
and  wf)odwork^ 


OBJLCTIVES:        Whqri  you  finish  this  l-esson  you  should'be -able  t(f  ■ 


and  Woodwork 
walls,  ceiJingSj  doors 


REFERENCE: 


a.  differentiate  between  methods  suitabTe  for  cleaning  a 
^  v^ariety  of  wal  ls,  such  as;^nted,  ti  led,  paneled, 

and  papered  - 

b.  name  proper  equipment,  -supplies,  and  methods  for  " 
cleaning  doors  and  woodwork. 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trus t.    Being  a^House- 
keeping  Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  i).  Brady  Company, 
1967.  ^CFTT,  pp..  4.11.  ^  '       ■      V    ^  ' 


I^T^s,  cei  1  ings-y-door§,  and  woodwork  make  up  the  largest  part  of  a  home  o'r  ^ 
iuilding.    The  appearance  of  these  areas  my^  create  a  favorable  impression 
better  than  anything  else.    Dirty  ceilings  and  walls  not  only  create  an 

ifavorable  image,  but  they  could  ^Iso  servfe\as  breedi n,g  grounds  for  bacterta 
and  other  germs.  , 

.     \  '     '  .   ^  '       WALUS  " 


Di rty.wal  Is  .create  a  poor  impression  which  js  impossi  We  to  ^counteract  no^matter 
how  bright  the  furniture  and  floors  are.    Wall  washing  is  a  job  for^trained  per- 
sonnel.   If  the  person  doing  the  task  is  inexperienced,  the  wall  may  appear 
streaked,  stained.  Or  lapmarked.    Dujt  or  vacuum  walls  before  they  are  washed 
to  help  reduce  streaking.    Use     special  wall  mpp  or  ti.e  a  aoft  cloth  over  a 
floor  mop  or  broom.  *  ,  .     *  ' 

Test  the  paint  or  wall  covei^ing-to  make  sure /it  is  wa^abje.    Use  a  sudsy 
sponge  to  wipe -a  smalj  area  in  a  corner*    If  the  color -and  finish  look  the 
same,  orily  cleaner,  the  surface  is  washable.  '  ^  -  - 

On^  proc^dup^  for  maintai  ni  ng  the  app.earance  of  walls^is  spotting ,  'cleaning  onl^ 
small  dirty  areas.    A  pi  astic^squeeze  bottlei  fi  1  led  with  dtl  uted  detergent  .is 
excellent  for  wal  1  spotting.    The  diluted  detergent. may  be  sprayed  sparingly 
on  the  dirty  area  and  wiped  away  with  a  damp  sponge.    Spots  should  be  removed 
as  they  appear  and  not^al lowed  to  accumulate.    When  .spot  cleaning,  work  from 
the  center  of  the  spot  outward    Use  a  circular  motion,  applying  les^  and  less 
pressure  as  you  work  outward.    This  procedure  helps  to-blend  the-"  freshly  cleaned 
spot  with  the  res*t  of  the  wall.  .If  the  walls^are  already  dirty,  however,  spot- 
^ting  makes  the  unci eaned  area  look  even  worse*.    In  this  situation,,  you  should 
clean  the  entire  wall.    '  .  - 
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'Most  walj  washers  sltairt  from  the  bottom  and  work  up.    This  method  prevents  th.e^ 
streaking  which  often  occurs  when  the  detergent  solution  frqm  the  sponge  runs 
dow.n  the  soiled -waTl Avoid  using  abrasives  or  rubbing  hard,  especially  on 
paiinteii  surface^,  as  this  yay  soften  or  chip  the  paint.    Rinse  the  surface 
befor^^t  is  allowed  to  dry.    Rinsing  removes  the  res'HUje  l^eft  from  the  clear^rug 
•agent  \^ich  could  damage  the  surface  'of  the  wal  1  if  the  r&s4due  is  allowetl  to 
remain.    When  "personnel  is  avaflable,  a  two-person  wal  1 -was  fn>>^.  team  speeds 
the  washing  and  rinsing  procedure. 

Proper  selection  and  measuring  of  the  detergent  is  important.    Careful  measur- 
ing will  provide  the  amount  necessary  to  wash  away  the  dirt  without  removing, 
the  paint  from  the  wall  sirrface,  .  ^ 


Special  Tips :  1 


Only  clean  water  and  clean  sponges  can  do  a  clean  job. 
Change  the/detergen t^  sol uti on  and  .rinse 
as  necessary.    Dirty  water  or  sponges  wi 
' the  di rt  around .  "  '  '  ' 


ilT 


ter  as  often 
only,  simear 


Tt>e  .addition  of  ammonia  to  wal  1-w'ashing^solutions  helps 
to  cut  grease./     V  ,  '  ' 

Scr3tches  in  plywood  paneling  can  be  treated  with  a  com^ 
mercial  stain  or  nutmeats,  such  as  pecans  or  wal  nuts , 
which  have  been  cut.' 


V 


The  seams  in  the  tile  wall  in  a  bathropm  may  be  cleaned 
with  a  chlorine  bleach  solution  or  a  mild  scouring  powder 
applied  with  an  old  toothbrush. 


The  procedure  for  wa 
the  paper  shoul d  be 
but  do  not  rub. 


ikhing  wa?  1  paper 
\^shed  and  then 


is  the  same  as 
al  lowed  to  dry 


for  wal  Is,  except  that 
.    Wash^  again  if  necessary. 


Walls  made  either  of  wobd.of  any  type  or  of  plastic  laminate  made  to  resemble 
natural  woocT^hould  be  cared  for  as  wood  furniture.    They  may  l3e  ei^ther  dusted 
and  polished  with  furniture  polish,  or  waxed  with  furniture  wax.    A  cream  wax 
cleaner  may  be  used  if  the  soil  is  heavy.  ^  All  polishing  and  waxing  should  be 
done  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 


CEILINGS 

As  with  walls,  ^frequent  cleaning  of  ceilings  prevents  a  build-up  of  greasy 
dirt  whi^zh  is  difficult  to  remove.  Cobwebs  in  -corners  are  the  most  cor\inon 
problem  in  ceiling  maintenance.-  A  cleaning  cloth,  dry  dust  mop,  or  vac^uum 
can  be  used  to  remove  this  type  of  dirt.  Cobwebs  should  be  removed  with 
a  lifting  motion  because  they  may  be  sticky  or  greasy  and  may  streak  the" 
walls  if  brushed  downward.  Dusting  around  lights  when  cljianging  bulbs  will 
help  to  eliminate  the  spread  of  cobwebs. 
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Procedures  for  washing  ceilings  are  very  similar  to  those  for  washing  walls.  ' 
Be  certain,  hoWever,  that  the  type  of  ceiling  is  washable.    Some  ceiling  finishes 
•may  be  damaged  by  washiJig.    A  scrub  prush  may  aid  in  washing  ceilings.    A  lad-  ^ 
^r  is  essential.    To  avoid  dripping,  wind  a  cloth  around  your  wrist  and  secure 
the  cloth  with  a  rubber  band.  V  ,      .  - 


Start  in  one  corner  and  do  as  much  as  you  can  reach  comfortably.    When,  one, 
part  is  clean,  rirtse  it  with  a  sponge  wrupg  out  in  clean  water.    Make"  sure 
there  are  no  marks  showing  ^here  you^  finish  one  part  and  begin  another. 


WOODWORK 


Woodwork  will  need  to  be  cleaned  more  often  than  walls.    It -can  be  washed  with 
thfe  same  solutions  and  procedures  whi  ch  are'  us^d  to  wash  painted  walls.  Remem- 
ber to  test  the  paint  or  finish  in  a  corner  that  does  not  show  to  make  sure  . the 
woodwork-is  washable.   -^If  the  area;  looks  the  same,  only  cTeaner,.  it  is  safe  ,to  go 
ahead.  ^  "  * 

Most , woodwork  is  either  painted  with  an  ofl-base  paint  or  left  its, natural  color  «, 
'and  finished'with  an  oil  base'  finish,  such'  as  varnish,  b'-ecause^  of  the  durable  or 
long  las^ting  quality  of  such  a,  finish.  .The  cleaning  process, is  made  eas>er  by  ^ 
eleantng  the  woodwork  before  it  Ijecomes  too  soiled.    There  are  powders,  liquids, 
,am'd  gels  on  the  market  for  cl  eaning^  woodw^6rk .    A  strong"  solution ,  however, 
will  inju^re  the  finish  and  the  llands  of  the  person  W-ho  uses'it.    Some  of  the 
cleaners  will  reqtiire  the  surface  to*  be  rinsed  with  clean  water  after  the  cleaned 
is  used.*   Read  th^  directions  oni  the  package  befor*e  using  the  product. 


a  sponge 
looks  clean. 


When  washirjg  woodwork,  start  with- the  baseboard'.    Using  thick  suds  an 
or  cloth,  reach'  asl  faV  as  you  car^'v^i thput  stre'tching.    ]4hen  this  paft 
rinse  with  a  cleanl  damp  cloth  and  w'ipe  the  area  !(iry.    Continue  washing*  the.  res t 
of  the  basetpoard  in  the  same  manner.    The  nejct  .stepjis'to  wasji  th^'dqors,  door  ^ 
frames,  and  window  If rames .    When  washing' these  areSs,  st^j^t  at  the  bottom  and 
work  up .       '  '  ^       '  '  ^ 


Working 
prevent 


i n. thj  s  ,di recti  on  helps  to 
streaking.   iThe  wat^r  should 


be  changed  as  often 
otherwise,  the  resull 
smeared  rather  than 


IS  necessary; 
wi  1 1  be  a."  .  ^ 
cl^an  sorface. 


Stubborn  streaks  may  Ibe-  removed  with 
an  undiluted  cleaning,  solution  if  the 
surface  is  rinsed  imnediately.  Another 
hint  when  washing  woodwork  is 
a  piece  of  heavy  cardboard  or 
sheet  next  to  the  woodwork  to 
wall  from  getting  wet. 


to  hold 
a  cookie 
keep,  the 


^Adapted  from  Departn^nt  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development*  Simpl  i  fled 
Housekeepi.ng  Directions  (Washington,  D.C.:    U.S.  Government  Printing  Off  i  ce, 
1965)  .  P^.'  22^.~^  -  . 
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DOORS  '  . 

Maintenance  of  doors  follows  the  general  procedure  for  care  of  walls  and 
woodwork/    The  care  of  doors  however,  includes  not  only  the  doors  themselves 
but  also  the  hardware  such  as  locks  and  hinges.    Damaged  hardware  and  dirt  in 
the  hinges  can  keep  doors  from  opening  and  closing  properly.    Warping  may  be 
a  problem  wi  th  wooden  doors .    Both  the  hardware  and  the  door  should  be  dusted 
and  cleaned  or  polished  often  to  prevent  dirt  build-up.    When  washing  the  en- 
tire door,  work  from  the  bottom  up.,  Dry  doors  thoroughly  to  prevent  warping. 

QUESTIONS:  • 

1.    Identify  twQ  disadvantages  of  dirty  walls  and  ceilings;  '  • 


2.  What  IS  the  purpose  of  dusting  or  vacuuming  walls  before  wash.ing  them? 

3.  Describe  the  procedure  for  removing  spots  from  walls.  —  ~r 

4.  '  Shocrld  you  begin  washing  at  the  bottom  or  at.  the  top  of  the  wall? 
/Why?  .        V  ; 

-  5.    Should  a  wall  be  rifised  after  ivashi nq? . 
•   ■        Why?  , 

'6,.    iJhy  i^  aiiinonia  sometimes  added  to  wall-washing  solutions? 

7.  Name  two  methods  of  treating  scratches  in  plywoocT  paneling, 
a.  *  .  '  > 
b. 

8.  What  precautions  should  be  taken  when  washi ng  wal Ipaper? 

9.  In  which  direction  should  wood  wal 1 s  be  waxed? 

10.    What  care  should  be  taken  when  removtng  cobwebs  from  w^i'lls? 

*■ 

^11.    Describe  the  procedure  for  prevrffiting  drips  when  washing  a  ceiling. 

y 

^     12.    When  washing  doors,  door  frames,  or  window  frames,  in  which  direction 
sho/ld  you  work? 
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13. 
14. 
15. 


16, 


17. 
18. 


20. 

21  . 
22. 


23. 


24. 


What  procedure  is  used  to  remove  stubborn  streaks  from  woodwork? 


When  washing  woodwork  how  can  you  keep  from  getting  the  wall  wet? 


Name  two  taSsks  which-  siwuld  be  performed  often  to  prevent  dirt  build-up 
on  hardware  and  .doors .  \ 
a. 
b. 


List  the  three  steps  in  washing  a.  tile  or  marble  wall. 

b .  V 

c.  .  .  I 

When  cashing  fabric  walls  what  precaution  shoul d  you  take? 

Some  unpainted  plaster  walls  are  too  pprous  to  be  washed. 
How  can  they  be  cleaned?  ' 

How  can  unwashable  papered  walls  be  cleaned? 

What;  type  of  weather  is  best  for  dry-citing? 

Why? 

What  substance  is  used  to  remove  finger  marks  from  walls? 

Scouring  powder  should  never  be  used  on  ^  ■  ^ 

 ^a.    very  di  rty  wal  Is  .  •  . 

 ^b.    ti  le  wal  Is. 

 ^c..   marble  wal  Is .  ' 

Which  wall-washing  stroke'is  the  least  tiring? 

 ^a.    si  de-to-si  de' 

 _b .  up-and-down 

c.  *  ci  rcular 


Name  two  advan^tages  of  machine  washing  walls, 
a. 

b.    ,  . 


25.    Describe  the  technique  for  cleaning  wal  Ipaper  wi  th  a  dough-like  cleaner. 


26.  Why  is  a  light  touch,  important  when  dry-dusting  ceilings? 

27.  Should  ceilings  be  cleaned  befo.re  or  after  the  walls  are '.cleaned? 
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ASSIGN^€NTS:  -  ^ 

I.    Identify  the  types  of  wall  finishes  or  coverings  found  at  your  training 
station.    Describe  procedures  for  cleaning  each. 

11,    List  eqyjpment  and  supplies"  avai^lable  at  your  training  station  for 
cleaning  wal Is,  ceilings,  doors,  and  woodwork. 

GROUP  WORK:  ,  *  * 

I,    Share  problen^  encountered  at  your  training  stations  in  cleaning  walls, 
ceilings,  doors,  and  woodwork.    Discuss  possible  solutions. 

1 1.,  ^Demonstrate  cor:rect  procedures  for  wall  spotting  to  other  HECE  students. 


^  ■ 
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SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


■  UNIT  VIII-6  • 

GENERAL  CLEANING 

^-  

CariXg,  for  Window  Treatments 


30.    Clean  window  treatrfteKits 


REFERENCE: 


When  you'finlsh  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  descri  be 'care  required  by  various '"window  treatments 

b.  summarize  procedures  for  cleaning  different  window 
treatments *.  . 

Hospital  Re^arch  and  $tlucational  Trust ;  / Being  a  House- 
keeping Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Rober^^J.  Brady  Company, 
1967.    CHTT2.  pp.  8-12;  Ch.  14.  pp.  12-15.  . 


The  window  treatmeovts  in  a  home  or  building  collect  dust  and  dirt  from  both 
the  windows  and  ttje^-^insi  de  of  the  room.    For  this  reason  they  require  fre- 


quent dusting  and  occasional  washing  or  shampooing, 
treatment  requires  special  cleaning  procedures. 

CARE  OF  VENETIAN  BLINDS 


Each  type  of  window 


Frequent  dusting  of  Venetian  blinds  will  greatly  reduce  the  need  for  special 
cleaning.    Dusting  mitts  (one  on  each  hand)  or  a  vacuum  cleaner  tool  w^ill  work 
very  well,  but  once  or  twice  a  year  a  more  thorough  cleaning  is  usually 
necessary.  ,  ■ 

In  the  pri V ate ^ home.,  Venetian  blinds  may  be  washed  at  the  window,  in  the 
bath  tub,  or  outdoors. 

(1)  In  the  bathtub— Take  the  blind  off  the  windovfand  pull  the  cord  so 
that  the  slats  are  open.    Fill  the  tub  halfway  with  warm  water.  Add 
soap  or  detergent  to  make  suds.    Put  the  blind  in  the  tub  an.d  spread 
it  out.    Wash  both  sides  with  a  sponge  or  cloth.    Scrub  the  tapes  and 
cords  with  a  sudsy  brush.    Let  the  sudsy  water  drain  and  fill  the  tub 
with  warm  venter . '  If  there  is  one,  a  slower  is,  the  best  way  to  rinse 
the  suds  al^y.    After  the  blind  has  finished  dripping,  wipe  it  with 

a  clean*  cloth  or  towel.  ■ 

(2)  Outdoors— Hang  the  blinds  over  a  clothesline  or  fence.    Then  follow  the 
procedure  which  would  \be  used  to  wash  it' at  the  window.    Next,  rinse 
the  blind  welj  by  usinlg  the  garden  hose.    After  the  dripping  stops,  put 
the  blind  back  on  the  window  and  let  it  hang  until  dry. 

When  the  plastic  tapes  on  blinds  become  soiled,  wipe  them  with  a  cloth  wrung  out 
in  sudsy  water  and  then  rinse  tnem.    Fabric  tapes  may  be  cleaned  by  using  a  dry- 
cleaning  fluid  if  they  are  not  tipo  heavily  soiled.    Fabric  tapes  may  also  be  re- 
moved and  washed  in  hot  water,    if  the  blinds  are  too  badly  soiled,  they  may  have 
to  be  replaced.  1 
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CARE  OF  CURTAINS 

Always  launder  curtaios  before  they  get  really  dirty,  •  Try  to  wash  all  the 
£urtains  from  one  room  on  the  same  day.    Do  not  wash  white  a/id  colored  cur- 
^tains  together.    Do  not  use  chlorine  bleach  on  cotton  curtains  which  aVe  fin- 
ished with  a  permanent  stiffness.  - 

Some  curtains' may  be  washed  by  machine,  but  some  must  be  washed  by  hand.  Before 
washing  thin  or  delicate  curtains  by  machine,  plac^  them  in  a  pillow  case  or* 
^  net  bag  to  keep,  them  from  becoming  tangled  in  the  washer.    Bath  towels  may  be 

^  added  to  the  washer  to  he'lp  balance  tbe  load.    Use  hot  suds  anci  hot  rinses  to 
wash  cottons.    Use' warm  suds  c|nd  caol  rinses  to  wash  special  fabrics  such  as 
nylon,  dac'ron,  or  orlon.    Let  the  machine  wash  for  only  a  fev/  minutes  -and  rinse 
for  only  a  few  minuteSs-    The  last  rinse  .shoujld  .be  in  cooT  or  cold  water.  Always 

^  fol  low.  washing  instructions  from  labels  or  instruction  booklets  if  they  are 
avai lable. 

^  Try  to  take  the  curtains  6ut  of  the  washer  dripping  wet  (do  not  iQt  them  spin 
^'  in  the  washer).    Either  hang  the  curtains  up  to  drip  dry  or  let  them  drip  off 

and  j)ry  in  aigas  or  electric  dryer  using  -low  heat.    Remove  the  curtains  from 

dryer  wtiile  i^ey  are  slightly  damp. 

To  wash  curtains  by  hand,  fill  the  tub  with  hot,  sudsy  water.    Put  in  two  or 
"   three  pairs  of  curtairfs,  and  let  them  soak  for  about  15  minutes.    Be  sure  the 
curtains^  are  cpvered  with  sudsy  water.    Squeeze  the  suds  through  the  ciTrtains. 
Rub  any  extra  dirty  porti'ons  with  extra  suds.    Lift  the  curtains  out,  dr;ain 
the  dirt/  water,  and  let  clean  water^run  through  the  curtains.    Wash  the  cur- 
tains a  second  time  in  sudsy  water,    then-  rinse- them  two  or  three  times  in 
clean  water.    Squeeze  out  the  extra  water,  and  hold  the  curtains  over  the  tub 
until  most  of  dripping  stops.    Hang  the  clean  curtains  over  a  clothesline  or 
shower  rod  ^nd  us?  your  fingers  to  straighten  the  hems  and  edges  andaay^  ruffles. 

To  hand  wash  curtains  made  of  special  fabrics  take  care  not  to  causie  wrinkles. 
Dip  the  curtains  up  and  down  first  in  sudsy  ^water  and  then  in  rinsa  water.  Do 
not  twist,  wring,  or  rub  the  curtains.    Fold  the  clean  curtains  lightly  down 
the  middle  and  hang  them  smoothly  over  a  clothesjine  to  drip  dry.    Use  your 
fingers  to  straighten  the  hems  and  tomers.    If  there  are  any  ruffles,  stretch 
and  smooth  them  with  your  fingers.    Hang  the  curtains  at  the  windows  while 
the  curtains  are  still  damp  so  that  they  will  "fall"  into  shape  while  they 
finish  drying. 

Special  tips:  ^  ' 

1.  If  the  curtains  need  starch,  use  the  same  mixture  for  al  1  the.^curtains 
'            in  one  room.    This  wi^  give  them  all  the  same  crisp  feel. 

2.  Iron  just  the  ruffled  edges.    This  gives  the  whole  curtain  a  nice  * 
finish .  '  '  > 

3.  Before  puttingvcurtains  back  on  the  rods,  cover  the  tips  of  the  rods 
with  a  clean  piece  of  cloth  or  tape'.    The  cover  prevents  the  rods  from 
tearing  the  curtains.  '  ' 
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^x^To  hang. tie-backs  evenly,  pull  all  of  the  window  shades  in  the  room 
down  to  the  same  level,  the  l^vel  where  you  want  ties  to  be.    Then  ^ 
'    ,     place  the  ties  even  with*  the  bot'toTn  edge  of  each  shade. ^  ' 
5.*  Never  put  clean  curtains  back  over  dirty  windows!  ^  ^ 

\  CARE  OF  DRAPERIES  '       *     *  ^ 

r-   •  . 

^  To  wash  draperies  by  hand  first  of  all,  be  sure  the  fabric  is  washable.    To  ' 
test  the  fabric,  rub  a  little  warm  Sudsy  water  into  a  corner  of  the  'cloth,,and 
wipe  the  corner  with  a  damp  cloth.    Tf  the  color  doesn't  run,  t+ie  drapery  can  _ 
b,e  washed.  *      \i       /  ' '  ' 

Take  out  any  drapery  pins.    Shake  each  piece  to  get  rid  of  lint  and  dust.  Use 
a  whisk^  broom  or  .vacuum  cleaner  to  get  the  dust  out  of  creases,  pleats,  and' seams. 
Put  enough  warm-water  j n  *the  tub'to  cover  the  cloth.    Add  soap  or  detergent  to 
make  thick  suds^   Sprea^d  the  fabric  out  flat.    Put  it  in  the  sudsy  water  and 
let  it  soak  15  minutes.    Ti»en  char>ge  to  clean  sudsy  water  and  force  wa\:er  through 
the  fabri'c.    This  loosens  the  dirt.  'Empty  the  tub  and  repeat  the  entire  pro- 
cedure.   Rinse  the  fabric  with  lots  of  clean  water.    Squeeze  out  the  dripping- 
water.    Pull  the  edges  straight.    Hapg  each  piece  over  two  clotheslines  set 
about  3  feet  apart.  .  .  \ 

To  wash  draperies  by  machine,  load  an  average  size  machine  with  only -one  pair  of 
large  draperies.    Repeat  the  machine  washing  if  the  item  is  very  dirty.  Give 
special  fabrics  a  cool  or  cold  rinse  at  the  end.    Don't  let  them  spin.  In- 
stead, take  them  out  while  they  are  quite  wet.    ^ther,  hang  t\\m  over  clotheslines 
or  put  them  in  a^'dryer.  '     ^  --^M^  ^ 

To  ""finish"  draperies: 

N     ■        '  ' 

Many  pieces'can  be  put  back  fn,  place  while  a  little  damp.    To  "/inish"  draperies 
pinch  the  drapery  pleats,  into  shape  and  pull  all  of  the  edg^s  and  hems  to  make 
them  straight  and  even.    Use  a'warm\iron  on  the  wrong  side  of  the-  cjoth  for  any 
touch-up  ironing  needec^. 

Jd  rehang  draperies  after  cleaning  them,  close'  the  traverse  rod  and  place  the** 
hooks  in  the  guides|dr  carriers  on  the  rod.    Start  at  the  center  ahd  work  toward 
the  outside.    If  tht  draperies  are  on  a  non-traverse  rod,  puU  them  back  on  the 
rod  and  spread  the  draperies  evenly  across  the  ettire  area. 

In  addition  to  checking  to  see  if  the  hooks  are  all  attached  to  the  rod  carriers, 
pull  the  cord  to  see  if  the  draperies  draw  properly.    If  they  do  not  draw,  the 
cord  has  probably  slipped  from  under  the  hook  located  on  the  back  of  each 
carrier.    Replace  the  cord  as  shown  in  the  i  1 1  uSPtrati on  in  Unit  III-3. 

If  draperies  need  other  attention,  such  as  repai  ri ng  seams  and  tears  or  tight- 
ening loo^e  hardware,  report  the  items  to  the  housekeeper  or  training  sponsor. 
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'      QUESTIONS^:       '  ' 

!•    Why  do  window  treatments  require  frequent  dusting  and  cleaning? 


2.  Mn  what  type  of  irv^i tution  would  it  be  better  to  vacuum  rather  than  dust 
ve^ie^ian  blinds?^"^^  .  * 


Why' 


jcedure  is  followed  to  remove  Venetian  blinds  from  a  window? 


4;    The  best  way  tfp  rinse' Venetian  blinds  washed  in  the^  tub  is'with  the 


The  best  way  to. rinse  Venetian  blinds  washed  outside  is  with  the 


Hew  should'  f^lastic  tapM  on  bl^inds  be  cleaned? 
How  should  fabric  tapes  be  cleaned? 


8.  '  Why  should  you  avoid  getting  fabric  tapes  and  cords  too  wet  when  washing 
them? 


.  9.    What  kind  of  strokes  should  be  used  to  vacuum  or  dusti^window  shades? 
•  -J  * 

r 

10.  Which  type  of  cotton  curtains  should  not  be  washed  with  chlorine  bleach? 

11.  When  washing  delicate  curtains  in  a  machine  what  should  be  done  to  keep 
them  from  tangling?. 

12.  Whe/i  washing  cottons  use   _suds,  and   rinses, 

but  when  washing  special  fabrics  use    suds,  and   

rinses.  x  .  * 

13.  Name  two  methods  which- can  be  used  to  dry  curtains, 
a.  ^ 

b. 


14.    When  washing  Curtains  by  hand,  how  long  should  they  soak? 


15.    When  washing  curtains  made  of  special  fabrics,  what  can"  you  do  to  avoid 
wrinkling  the  fabrics? 
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.16.    Must  curtains  be  completely  dry  before  they  are  hung  at.  windows? 

Why?  '  '  '    .  * 

17'.    When  putting  xurtains  back  on  rods  what^  precaution  can  you  take  to  keep 
the  curtains  from  tearing? 

18.    How  can  you  remove  dust  fro^m  the  creases,  pleats,  and  se^ams  of  ^draperies? 

.19.    What  type  of  motion  shou^d  you  use  to  vacuum  draperies?V^ 

♦ 

20.  What  is  the  purpose  of  taggir>g  draperies?  > 

21.  When  touch-up  ironing  is  needed  on  draperies,  which  side  of  the  fabric 
should  be  ironed?  .  , 

22.  When  rehanging  draperies,  begin  placing  hooks  in  the  guides  at  the      -  ^ 

 ^a.    edge  and  work  toward  the  center.  / 

 b.    center  and  work  toward  the -edge.  .  ( 


ASSIGNMENT: 

I.  Make  a  list  of  the  types  of  window  treatments  at  your  training  station  and 
briefly- describe  the  procedures  for  cleaning  each  Indicate  how  often  each 
treatment  must  be  cleaned. 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Compile  a  chart  on^tTie  care  required  by  different  fabrics. 
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:UNIT  VlII-7 

.'..'.-/■  *  .  .  ■  ■  ■ 

GENERAL  CLEANING 

SUBJECT:  -     "      Removing  Stains  .     '  -  -  '  \ 

TASK:      A  31.    Remove  statiss  from  various  surfaces. 


ERIC 


OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  identify  common  stains  -   r  * 

b.  i-dentify  methods  of  stain  removal  and  the  appropriate 
use  for  each  fnethod.  - 

REFERENCE:   .      Hospital  Research  and  EduizJational  Trust.    Being  a  House-  * 
keeping  Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Company, 
^        1967.    Ch.  8,  pp.  1-8. 

When  you  clean,  ^you  have  the  job  of  removing  different  kinds  of  stains  from 
a  variety  of  surfaces.    The  best  method  should  spare  the  surface  and  the 
worker  as  much  as  possible.    To  determine  a  safe  and  appropriate  method,  con- 
sider (1)  the  source  of  the  stain,  (2)  the  kind  of  surface  to  be  cleaned,  and 

(;3)  the  mildest  cleaning  agent  which^can  be  used  to  do  the  job^ 

f-  , 

Loose  soil  may  be-  removed  easi ly  from  most  surfaces  by  brushing  or peeping.  - 
Loose  soil  becomes  harder  to  remove  if  it  remains  on  the  surf^ace /hen^^ liquid 
cleaners  are  applied.  " 

Wat^r  soluble  soils,  such  as  syrups,  fruit  juices,  and  starchesVare  easy  to 
remove  unless  they  are  allowed  to  stand  too  long.    Some  tan  be  removed  wi^th 
cold  water;  others  need  hot  water.    Sorne  can  be  sponged  off  with  a  damp  sponge;, 
others  need  to  be  flushed  out  with  running  water.  ^ 

Soils  which  are  insoluble  in  water  are.  more  difficult  to  reme^fe-.    These  iricTude  . 
oil  or  solid  dirt  attached  by  oil.  ,  ,  # 

*» 

Like  most  other  kinds  of  soil,  insoluble  $oils  will  set  if  they  are  allowed  "to 
remain  on  a  surface  too  long.    They  are  then  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 
remove. 

^— ^ 

Tarnish^'and  corrosion  result  when  a  chemical  reaction  occurs  between  the  surface 
and  the  ai  r  or  liquids  that  touch  ^it.    Iron  rust  is  a  common  example. 

Before  beginning,  ^ilways  consider  the  harmful  effects  that  the  stain  removal 
treatment  may  have  on  the  stained  surface.    Brushing  and  sweeping  has  little 
effect  on  most  surfaces,  except  possibly  scratching  furni ture  swrfaces .  Cool 
or  lukewarm  water  has  no  harmful  effect,  except  when  used  in  excess'  or  allowed 
to  remain  in  contact  wJth  the  surface  too  long.    Hot  water  is  harmful  to  m^ 
surface  finishes  and  fabrics.    Alkaline  solutions,  such  as  soap,  detergents, 
soda,  or  lye,  are  harmful  to  many  fabrics  and  finishes  and  may  fade  colors. 
Liquid  spot  removers  used  to  dissolve  oily  stains  arfe  safe  on  fabrics  only,  when  * 
used'in  small  amounts.    Powdered  absorbents  such  as  powder  spot  removers ,  corn 
meal,  or  saw  dust  are  safe  on  rfost  surfaces.    Weak  acid  solutions,  such  as 
lemon  juice  and  vinegar,  are  safe  on  most  surfaces,  but  stromg  acids  are  often 
harmful.    Abrasives  such  as  cleansing  powders  may  scratch  smooth  surfaces. 
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Always  try  the  simplest  procedure  first.    Test  the  cleaning .metho'd  in  an 
inconspicuous,  area  or  on  a  small  portion  of  the  stain  b,e fore  covering  the  entire 
stain,    rf  the  method  does  not  h^rm  the  surface,-  then  tio  the  entire  stain.  . 
Several  appli cations  may  be  necessary  before  the  stain  can  be  completely 
removed.    If  the  procedure  is  not  satisfactory  on  the  s^n^^^  area,  test  another 
method  for  removing  the  stain.    If  in  doubt  about  the.proc^dure  to  use, 'check 
with  your  supervisor.    Some  stains  require  the  attention  of  a  stain  removal 
expert.  ,  .  .       -  ^  .  ' 

QUESTIONS:        .  ,  '  '      \  ' 

'      A  :         •  '  • 

1.  Jn  deciding  which  method  of  stain  removal  to  use,  what  three  factors 
should  be  considered?  ' 

a.  ^  •  #^  * 

b .  .  '  '  ,     ^  -ft 
•  c.            °   ,                                        "  '  ,  ■ 

2.  Why  should  surfaces  b'e'  brushed  ar  swept  before  they  are  cleaned  with 

liquid  cleaners?  '  '  /    .  .  ' 

.  \ 

/..•■•.. 

3.  What  causes  tarnish  and  corrosion?  ^  ^ 

Indicate  wbich  substances  are  safe  and  which  are  harmful  to  most  finishes  and 
fabrics  by  placing  the  appropriate  l^etter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  substance. 

if) 

.     4.    cool  Water^    '  a.    safe  for  most  finishes  and  fabrirs 

 ^5.    hot  water  b.    harmful  for  most  finishes,  and' fab ri  cs 

 6.    soap,  detergents,  socia,  lye  ^ 

 i.    corn  meal,  sawdust  .  - 

^  8.    lemon  juice,  vinegar  .  * 
 9 .    strong  aci  ds            ^  / 


10.  a[b/asives 


11.  What  is  the  best  way  to  test  a  cleaning  method  to  determine  if  it  will 
remove  the  stain  without  harming  thfe  surface?  ^ 

•       '  V  .  -      ^    .      '  ' 

12.  List  aad-explain  the  four  general  categories  Of  stain  removal  processes, 

a.  -  , 

C.  -  f 

d.  -  ; 

13.  ].ist,four  suggestions  which  are  safe  to  follow  in  most  instances  when 
treating  stains .  ,  .  .  v 

b.  ,  .  J  \  ^ 

d.  ■  ■  - 
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14.  In  whfch  direction  should  you  work  when  treHing  a  stain?  ' 
,  .r  ^'Why?  r  ' 

15.  .^  Name  four  items  which  could  be  used  to  absorb  substances  before' they  ' 

stain.  ]^ 

•  a.  ^ 

b,  .  ■        /  ^  .    ■         ^  ^ 

c.  ■ 

'  d.  ^  ^ 


16. 


'17. 


What  color  should  absorbents  be?S^ 
Why?  ^  , 

Name  three  dangers  of  using  solvents  to  Remove  stains, 


a. 
b. 

6. 


Should  bleaches  be  used  in  a  metal  container? 
Why? 


J 


19.    Briefly  list  four  important  directions  for  using  chemical  stain  removers, 
a. 

b.  ' 

c .  '  ■      •   '         '     ■  ' 

■d-  ^  '  '        •  .  \  •         '  ^ 

Classify  each  substance  below  according  to  the^general  category  qf  stain  removal 
processes  to  which  it  belongs  by  nfatchin^  each  substance  on  the  left  with  the 
category  on  the  right.  ^ 

■    -  /     ,  ^  \  ■ 

a. 
b. 


4 


_20.  detergents 

_21 .  ammonia 

_22 .  al  coho.1 

_23.  vinegar 

_24.^  shaving 

J5.  bleach 

__26.  turpentine 

_27.  scraping 

28.  com  starch 


c< 
d, 


-physical  action 
detergent  action 
solvent  action 
Ghemi  ca]  action 


ASSIGNMENT:  •       ^  ^  .         ,  > 

I.    Make  a  stain  removal  chart  including:    the  types  of  stains  that  you  may 
^     have  to  remove  at\your  training  station,  the  supplies  available  for  re- 
moving them,  and  any  special  procedures  or  precautions  to  foHoW  when 
removing  them.  ^ 
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\      GROUP  WORK: 

I.   "Interview  e'xperi ended  hjoDsekeeping  personnel  to  learn^hat  stains  they^ 
*     encounter  most  frequently.    Where  does  each  stai^n  .usuaTly  occur? 
Compi'te  your  findings  and  illustrate  them  on  a  chart. 

\Ajiply  stains  to  samples  of  various  fat>rics  and  surfaces.    Practi ce j' den 
tifyifig  and  removing  the  stains  using  a  stain  removal  Chart  as  a  guide. 


ERIC 
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.UNIT  VIII-8' 

V 

GENERAL  CLEANING 


SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


REFEiiENCE: 


Control  ling  Pests         ^  . 

32.'  Take  -appropriate  measures  to  prevent  and^contro 
pests .  ^ 


When  you  finish  thiS  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 
a.    describe  the  types  of  insects  and  rodents  which  p|)se 

problems  in  residential  and  commercial  buildings 
-b.    explain  techniques  for  the  prevention  and  control!  of 

insects  and  rodents. 

Hospital  ^Research  and  Educational  ^Trust .    Bein-g  a  Houfee- 
.keeping  Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J,  Brady  Corrpany , 
1967.    Ch.  9,  pp.  1-6. 


ThiB  fol lowing  measures  are  Important  in  preventing  rat  and  mice  infesjttation 
it  *  Inspect  all  food  supplies  when  they  arrive. 

2.  Seal  all  cracks  and  crevices. 

3.  Seal  around  pipes  and  conduits. 

4.  Make  all  floors  andjwindows  fit  tightly. 

5.  Use  sheet  metal  or  other  material  to  prevent  mice  and  rats  from 
coming  through  doors,  vents,  or  windows. 

6.  Keep  outside  trash  storage ^areas  clean. 

7.  Keep  areas  around  the  house  or  building  clean. 


These  measures  are  important  in  preventing  insect  infestation: 

1.  Keep  all  food  storage  and  preparation  areas  clean. 

2.  Rotate  foods  so  that  those  purchased  first  are  used  first 

3.  Keep  food  in  tightly  closed  containers. 
'4.    Inspect  dark  areas  frequentl-y  for  bugs. 

5.    Dispose  of  any  product  that  has  been  contaminated. 


QUESTIONS:  ^  '  .  ' 

1.    Even  with  good  housekeeping  practices,  how  may  pests  enter 


"^ildi 


ngs 


2.  What  are  the  four  life  stages  of  insects? 

a.  '  c.  .    '  ' 

b.  *  ^  d. 

3.  I)lam^  six  insects  among  those  that  cagse  tb-a  most  disease, 
a .  • '  .  ,  d . '  ^     -        .  y 

c  .  '  f. 
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Why  may  it  be  difficult  to  control  insects  within  an  institution? 
a. 

b/  , 
c. 

d-  .   .  ' 

What  is  the  most  important  way  to  control  insects^ 

What  four  importaat  rules  are  necessary  to  remember  when  using  chemical 
insecticides? 

a.  •  . 

;       \  ■ 

t 

C.  •  ,  ) 

d. 


7.  Name  three  ways  insecticides  may  be  applied? 
a.  ^ 

b. 
c* 

8.  Name  three  -additiona-l  methods  of  prevention  and'control 

■  b-.  ( 

c. 

9.  Why  are  rats  and  mice  pests? 
a.- 


10.  Name  five  methods  of  controlling  rats  and  mice, 
a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e . 

n.    What  is  the  estimated  rat  population? 

12,    Name  five  ways  in  which  rats  and  mice  may  be  detected. 

'I:  ■   .  \ 

c. 
d. 
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13.    How.  do  mice  transmit  disease  and  illn^ssi  to  man? 
a. 

■  b. 
c. 

ASSIGNMENT: 


I..    Talk  with  your  training  sponsor  to  determine  what  control  methods  and 
pesticides  ar6  used  at  your  training  center.    Write  a  brief  summary  of 
your  findings . 


GROUP-  WORK: 


II 
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Visit  a  pesticide  or  insecticide  factory  to  learn  more  about  how  such 
ehemicals  are  prepared. 

•'       •  •• 

W^fite  a  skit  depicting  how  pest  enter  buildings,  how  they  can  be  detected, 
how  they  transmit  disease,  and  how  they  can  be  controlled.    You  might 
write  the  skit  from  the  pests'  point  of  view.    Present  your  skit  to  the 
rest  of  the  class. 
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UNIT  IX-1 


CLEANING  BATHROOMS,  RESTROOMS,  AND  SHOWER  ROOMS 
SUBJECT:  Bathrooms  • 

i  •  ■        '         ■  •  ■  ;  . 

TASK:  31.    Clean  "and  sarriti^e  bathrooms,  restrooms,  and  shower 

■   *  rooms. 

OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to  \ 

a.  list  reasons  for  cleaning  bathrooms  A 

b.  describe  procedures  to  follow  in  sanitil|^'ng  bathrooms  •  \ 

c.  evaluate  the  effectiveness,  in  a  given  situation,  of  \ 
methods  used  to  clean  a  bathroom. 

REFERENCES:'       Pfeiffer,  William  B.^and  l/oegele,  Walter  0.    The  Correct  Maid  / 
for  Hotels  and  Motels,    NewYork,  New  York:    Hayden  Book  Co. , 
Inc.,  1965.    pp.  32-36.    .  ' 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 
Afde.^  Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  0.  Brady  Co.,  1967!    Ch.  IQ..  > 
'   pp.  7-TO,  19.    "  -  . 

A  bathroom  must,  t)e  , kept  clean  and  sanitary.    Three  of  the  mai-n  reasons  for 
keeping  bathrooms  cl^iin  are:  ^ 

1.    To  keep  germs  from  sp^readihg  from  one  person  to  ajnother. 

2-.    Ta  avoid  unpleasant  odors.*  ^  ^ 

3.  To'Tceep  from  attracting  insects  and  other  household  pests. 

When  bathrooms  are  properly  cleaned  daily,  the*  job  is  easier  and  more  agreeable, 
Clean  the  bathtub,  sink,  and  toi  let  dai ly .    Mop  the  floor  every  day  or  every 
other  day.    Set  up  a  regular  routine  and  follow  it;  this  increases  efficiency 
and  sanitation. 

-       ,         "  .     \  ^ 

Germicidal  cleaners  are  necessary  for  disinfecting.    Be  careful  to  follpw  in- 
struct>onS  in  the  use  of  all  cleaning  compounds.    Do  not  use  harsh  abrasives 
on  sinks^  and  tubs  because  they  dull  and  pit  the  surface.      •  ' 

Fi)^tures  should  be  . wiped  dry  after  cleaning  to  prevent  water^spotting  and  the  , 
growth  of  bacteria.    Always  be  sure  ta  r/nse  the  cloth  in  cleaning  solution 
before  cTeanihg  the  fixtures  in  anothei\j  room.    This  step  prevents  the  spread 
of  bacteria  from  one  room  to  another.  V 

,      '        ^  IN  THE  ^pIiVATE  HO^E 

In  the  private  home,  daily  tasks  might  incl ude: 

1.  -  .Dpen-in^  windows,  if  possible',  |to  air  out  t^ie  room.  - 

2.  Washing  bathtub  and/or  shower /stal  1 .  .  - 
.  3.  Washing  basin  and  faucets.  . 

4.  Washing  toilet  bowl,  seat,  arid  lid. 

5.  Removing  Soap  and  shaving  cream  splatters  from  mirrors  and  w^lls. 

6.  Emptying  was tebaskets . 

'7.  Sweeping  or.  mopping  the  floor. 
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Every  week  the  hausekeeping  assistant  should: 
^1.    Use  a  disinfectant  in  "?he  toilet  bowl. 
2.    Replace  towels,  wash  cloths,  bathmats,  the  toilet  seat  cover,  and 
rugs  with  clean  ones. 

Check  the  supplies  of  soap  and;toilet  paper. 
Mop  the  floors  or  vacuum  the  carpet.  . 
Wash  the  mirrors.  . 
Scrub  the  .wastebasket  arvd  clothes  hamper.^ 


3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
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Occasional  ly  bathrooms  need  to  be  cleaned  thoroughly,  in  addition  to  their  daily 
and  weekly  cleaning."^  The-vtasks  involved  in  a  thorough  ©leaning  are: 

1.  Clean  the  shower  curtain.or' door.  ^ 

2.  Clean  medi ci ne*  catji net . 

3.  '  Wash  windows,  ventSf  and  light  fixtures. 

4.  Wipe  off  the  towel  bars.  ^       ^  * 

5.  /launder  curtains.  '  "  " 

6.  Wash  the  walls  and  woodwork.  *  * 

Your  employer  may  give  specific  di recti ons- for  cleaning  the  bathroom.    If  so, 
carefully  follow  these  directions.    The  following  are  general  directions  for 
cleaning  specific  ar^as  of  the  bathroom.  ,  ^  - 

CLEANING  BATHTUB,  SHOWER  STALL,  AND  SINK 

Run  about  two  inches  of  hot  water  in  the 
bottom  of  the  bathtub,  shower  stall, 
or  sink.    Add  soap  or  detergent  and  swish 
up  suds. 

Use  a  sponge,  brush,  or  cloth  to  scrub 
the  sides,  edges,  and  bottom. 

iiash  the  soap  dishes,  faucets,,  handles, 
drain  outlets,  and  shower  rod.  Wa^h 
al  1  exposed  pipes  .  ^ 

To  scrub  off  scum  or  oily  dirt,  use  a 
mild  abrasi ve  (cleansing  powder)  on i  the 
sponge  or  cloth. 

If  thereMs  scum  on  the  chrome-plated 
faucets,  use  a  small  amount  of  water 
conditioner. 

Wrap  a  rag  around  a  spatula  or  ru-ler. 
Dip  the  wrapped  part  in  suds  and  use 
it  to  scrape  dirt  out  of  the  comers 
where  the  tub  and  si^nk  join  the  wall 
or  floor. 

Use  a  rust  remover  to  remove  rust  stains 
from  the  tub  or  sink. 

R4nse  the  clean  surfaces  with  hot  water  and  wipe  all  surfaces  dry  with  a  clean 
dry  cloth.  , 
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CLEANING..THE  TOILET 

Place  detergent  in|  the  toilet  Jbowl.    Clean  the  bowl  with  a  long-handled  brush. 
Be  sure  to  scrub  hard  under  the  rim  at  the  top  of  the  bowl.    Leave'the  detergent 
in  the  bowl  while  you  clean  the  outside. 

Dip  a  special  sponge  or  clothe  in  'cl  pail  of  hot  water  containing  detergent.  Wash 
the  tops  and  sides  of  the  toilet  tank,  the  seat  cover,  and  both  sides  of  the 
seat.    Wash  the  rim,  the  outside  of  the  bfiwl,  and  the  stand  the  same  way.  Use 
clean  hot  water  to  rinse  all  parts  of  the  toilet. 

Swab  the  toilet  bowl  again  with  the  long-handled  brush.    Flush  the  toilet. 

If  there  is  still  some  discoloration  or  lime  deposit,  uie  a  toilet  bowl^lpaner 

as  directed.    Then  swab  the  bowl  with  the  brush  and  flush.  the  toilet, 

Use  hot  sudsy  water  to  wash  the  sponge,  cloth,  and  brush  used  on  the  toilet. 
Rinse  and  let  them  dry  before  putting  them  away. 

Never >use  the  toilet  sponge,  cloth,  and  brush  on  anything  else. 

-/V^'ASHH^G  THE  CLOTHES  HAMPER  AND  OTHER  FiyrURES 

To  wash  the  clothes^hamper,  wastebasket,  stool  or  chair,  cabinets,  counters, 
and  shelves  in  the  bathroom,  prepare  two  pails  of  warm  water.  Add  detergent 
to  one  pai 1 . 

Wash  the  clothes  hamper  inside  and  out  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  wrung  out  in  sudsy 
water. If  the  hamper  is  wicker  or  heavily  textured,  scrub  it  with  a  soft  brush. 
Rinse, the  hamper  with  a  sponge  or  cloth  wrung  out  in  clean  water.    Then  wipe 
dry  and  leave  the  hamper  open  until  dry.  'Occasionally,  place  the  hamper  with  ' 
the  cbver  open  outside  to  air  in  the  sunshine. 

Wash  the  wastebasket  in  the  same  manner . Wipe  the  was tebasket  dry  and  line  it 
with  a  paper  bag  or  plastip  liner  to  keep  it  clean  inside. 

With  a  sponge  or  cloth  wrung  out  in  sUdsy  water  wash  the-  entire  frame  of  the 
stool  or  chair,  including  the  underside  and  the  legs.    Rinse  the  frame  with  a 
sponge  or  cloth  wrung  out  In  clean  water,'   Wipe  the  frame  dry  with  a  dry  cloth. 

To  clean  cabinet\,  counters,  and  shelved,  empty  the  drawers  and  dust  them  in- 
side.   T..en  wash  the  drawers  with  a  sudsy  sponge  or  cloth.    Rinse  them  with  a 
clean  damp  cloth  and  wipe  them  dry.    Let  the  drawers  air.    Then  line  them-with 
clean  paper  or  plastic  and  replace  their  contents.    Wash,  rinse,  and  dry  the 
countertops  and  open  ^helves. 
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WASHING  SHOWER  CURTAIN 

To  wash  a^  shower  curtain  by  hand,  run  enough 
water  in  the  bathtub  to  coyer  the  curtain. 
Add  ;letergent.    If  there  is  heavy  scum 
on  the  curtain,  add  1/2  cup  water  conditioner, 
too.    Wet  the  curtain;  then  Spread  it  against 
the  side  of  the  tub  and  scrub  it  with  a  brush 
and  suds.    Turn  the  curtain  over  and  scrub 
the  other  side.    Wash  the  curtain  hooks, 
too.    Let  the  sudsy  water  out  of  the  tub. 
Fill  the  tub  with  warm  water  to  rinse  the 
curtain.    Rinse  the  curtain  again  y^ith 
cleart  water.    Alsorinse  the  hooks. 


byVachine,  use  warm  sudsy  water  and  wash  the  curtain 
irtatw  ( 


To  wash  a  shower  curtain 

for  3  minutes.    Spin  the  curtatw  only  about  10  seconds  to  remove  sudsy  water. 
Rinse  the  curtain  2  to  3  minutes  in  warm  water.    Spin  only  long  enough  to  remove 
the  rinse  water.    To  dry  the  shower  curtain  hang  it  over  a  clothesline  or  rehang 
it  in  the  bathroom,  placing  the  bo^m  edge  of  the  curtain  inside  the  tub.  Spread 
the  curtain  and  aillow'it  to  air  dry. 


•CLEANING  THE  MEDICINE  CABINET  AND  MIRROR 


Run  hot  water  in  the  bathroom  sink  "^^4^3  add  detergent, 
Take  everything  out  of  the  cabinet.  1 

Use  a  sudsy  sponge  qr  cloth  to/Wash  the  inside Vajls 
of  the  cabinet.    If  the  shelves  are  removable,  wmh 
them  in  the, sink.    If  the  shelves  are  not  removable, 
was^h  both  sides  and  along  the  edges.    Use  a  clean 
sponge  or  cloth  with  hot  water  to  rinse  jnside  the 
cabinet.    Wipe  the  walls  and  shelves  .dry. 

QUESTIONS: 


r 


1.    For  what  three  reasons  must  bathrooms  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary?,, 
a.  ,  , 

b. 

•  -  « 

'2.    Should  abrasive  cleaners  ever  be  used  on  sinks  and  tubs?  * 

Why?    .  '  ^ 

Match  the  bathroom  task  in  the  first  column  with  how  often  the  ^k  should  be 
performed  in  the  private  home. 


JS. 
7- 


Launder  curtains  a. 

Wash  basin  and  faucets  b. 

Wash  mi  rrors  ,  c. 

Ai  r  out  room 

Wash  walls  and  woodwork 

Use  a  disinfectant  in  the  toilet 


Daily 
Weekly 

Occasional ly 
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9.    What  three  areas  in  the  bathroom  of  a  private  home  need  to  be^  cleaned 
daily? 

a.  '  * 

b. 
c. 

10.    List  two  reasons  for  drying  fi xtures  after  cleaning,  them. 

a-  4 

b.  .  ^ 

IJ.    Bri,efly  describe  the  procedure  for  servicing  toi\et  paper  and  towel  dis- 
pensers. 


12.    In  what  order  should  a  hospital  bathroom  be  cleaned  arter  a  patient's 
discharge? 


13.  List  five  bathroom  supplies  which  shoutrkW checked  often  and  replenished  . 
*  in  a  hotel  or  motel . 

a. 
b. 

d.  '  ' 

e. 

14.  What  are  .the  last  four  steps  to  remember  in  cleaning  a  commercial  bathroom? 
a.  .  . 
b. 

c. 

d-  . 

AS,SIGNMENTS: 

I.    What  improvements  can  you  make  in  the  general  procedure  you  have  been 
using  for  cleaning  sinks  at  your  training  station?  ^ 

II.    What  improvements  can  you  make  in  the  gfeneral  procedure  you  have  been 
using  for  cleaning  toilets  at  your  training  station?  ^ 

III.    Make  alist  of  ^equipment  other  than  the  permanent  fixtures  ,whtch  must' be 
cleaned  at  j^our  training  station.    Tell  how  you  would  properly  clean  each 
,  of  these:    soap  ^nd  toothbrush  holders,  towel  bars,  medicine  cabinets, 
linen  storage  areas,  rubber  bath  mats,  shower  curtains,  clothes 'hanpers, 
mirrors,  counter  tops,  shower  doors. 

GROUP  WORK:  ^  . 

I.    Compare  the  procedures  used  to  clean  bathrooms  in  different  training 
stations. 
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■  SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES; 


»      UNIT  IX-2 

CLEANING  BATHROOMS.  RESTROOMS.  AND  SHOWER  ROOMS 

Restrooms  and  Shower  Rooms 

31.    Clean  and  s'anitizb  bathrooms, 
restrooms,  and  shower  rooms. 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you 
should  be  able  to  '  , 
a. 
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identify  the  reasons  for  the  daijy 
cleaning  of  restrooms  and  shower  rooms 

b.  describe  the  prpcedures  for  sanitizing  restrooms  and  shower 
^  rooms  ^  1 

c.  evaluate  the  effectiveness,  in  a  given-  situation,  of  the  . 
methods  used  to  clean  a  restroom. 

The  proper  care  and  cleaning  of  public  restrooms  and  shower  rooms  is  one  of 
the  most  important  tasks  pf  the  housekeepinjg  management  assistant.  Proper 
sanitation  guards  the  health  of  all  who  use  the  restroom  or  shower  room.  Never 
merely  cover  up  odors  with  a  dedderizer- -odors  mean  that  soil  and  bacteria  are 
present.    Thorough  cleaning  will  eliminate  odors. 

The  procedure  for  cleaning  a  restroom  or'shower  room  is,  as  follows: 

1.  Place  an  "Out-of-Order"  sign  on  the  restroom  door. 

2.  Sweep  thfe  floor  thoroughly  and  observe  areas  that  need  special  care. 

3.  Col lect  trash  from  the  floor,  sinks,  window  ledges,  and  wastebaskets. 
Empty  ash  trays  and  containers  for  sanitary  napkins.    Wipe  inside 
and  outside  of  each  receptacle- with  cleaning  solution.    Install  new 
liners. 

4.  Check  and  fill  dispensers  for  towels,  toilet  tissue,  sanitery  napkins 
seat  covers,  and  soap. 

5.  Dust  horizontal  surfaces,  including  lockers,  radiators,  benches,  ^ 
window  sills,  and  light  fixtures 

6.  Clean  stalls,  partitions,  and  walls. 

7.  Clean  mirrors.    Wipe  the  frames  with  cleaning  solution  and  dry  them 
with  a  clean  cloth. 

8.  Spot- clean  windows  as  needed. 

9.  Clean  sinks .  — 

10.  Clean  toilets  and  urinals.     ,  .    -  [ 

11.  Wet-mop  the  floor.  "  .  \ 

12.  Do  finishing  touches  like  damp-wiping  doors,  chd'cking  light  switches 
and  light  bulbs,  cleaning  the  exhaust  fan  grill,  and 'tlie  like. 

13.  Make  a  final  check  to  see  that  all  tasks  are  done  and  that  ,the  room 
is  in  good  order. 

14.  Remove  the  "Out-of-Order"  sign.  . 

Make  periodic  spot  checks  of  restrooms  during  the  day.    Pick  up  wastepaper. 
Empty  receptacles,  i^  required.    Replenish  toilet  paper,  sanitary  napkins,  soap, 
and  towels.    Spot-mop  problem  areas,  such  as  around  toijets^and  uminals.  Spot- 
clean  walls,  doors,  and  partitions  as  nee(fed.    Spot-clean  mirrors  and  other 
glass  surfaces  as  needed. 
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FILLING  DISPENSERS 

Toilet  Tissue.    InstaU  a  new  roll  of  tissue  scf  that  the  paper  unrolls  from,  the 
top.  ^Fill  sheet  tissue  dispensers  as  directed.    Take  care  to  touch  only  the 
wrapper.    Start -the  first  tissue.  * 

Soap  Dispensers.    F:i  IJ  soap  dispensers  as.,,  directed.    Check  to  be  surS  that  the^ 
are  working  properly?  Wipe  the  outside  of  the  dispensers  with  cleaning  solution. 
Dry  chrome/fixtures  with  a  clean  cloth  to  eliminate  water  marks^. 

Towel  Dispensers  ."^   Fill  paper  or  linen  towel  dispensers  as  'diretfea^lotfol  low 
refill  instructiofl5.  on  the  inside  of  the  towel  cabinet.    Take  care  to  touch  only 
'the  wrapper  when  installing  towels.   -Start  the  first  paper  towel.    Check  to  be 
•sure  that  the  dispensers  are  working  properly.    Wipe  the  outside^  of  the  dis- 
pensers ^ith  ^leanin'^  solution  and  dry  them  with  a  clean  cloth: 

STALLS,  PARTITIONS,  AND  WALLS 

Work  around-^?  room  systematica"! ly ,  iffsi ng  a  damp  sponge  dipped  in  a  sanitizing 
solution..  Begin  ajt^the  bottom  and  work  up  one  section  at  a  time.  \  ' 

Pay  particular  attention  to  fingerprints,  spots,  smudges,  etc.    Wipe  ledges,  - 
partitions,  dispensers,  receptacles,  shelves,  low  lights,  door  vents,  doors,* 
door  f  rabies,  wal  Is ,  ^langers,  and  light  switches.    Look  for  areas  where  dirt 
and  dust  are  likelyJ):o  collect.    Dry  apd  polish  the  cleaned  section^using  a 
dry  cloth.    Clean  ^d  polnsh  towel  holders  and  other  hardware  as  you  go. 
Continue  until  ^l  l  partitions  and  walls  are  washed  and  dried.    Be  sure  to 
clean  th.e  backs  of  doors  in  stalls. 

To  spot-clean,  use  a  cir'cular  motion  and  gradually  broaden  "tkie  circle  using 
less  pressure.  This  makes  the  spot  you  are  cleaning  blend  into  the  rest  of 
the  wall  and  does  not  leave  a  ring.  \ 

SINKS   ^  "  '   .  ^ 

Clean  sinks  with  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge  sprinkled  with  cleaning  a^ent  or  dipped 
1n  a  cleaning  solution.    Do  not  clean  metal  parts  with  an  abrasive  cleaner,  as 
this  creates'  small  scratches  which  dull  the  finish.    Use  a  small  stiff  brush 
to  clean  the  overflow  outlet  ^nd  dr^in.    Pay  particularly  attention  to  the  are€i 
around  the  base  of  faucets.    Rinse  the  basin  thoroughly  to  remove  all  traces  of 
the  cleaning  agent.    [>ry  the  sink  counter  top  wfth  a  clean  dry  cloth.  Damp-wipe 
and  polish  exposed  pipes  and  faucets.    Continue  until  all  sinks  have  been  cleaned. 
Keep  drains  clean  with  periodic  use  of  drain-pipe  cleaners. 

TOILETS-  ^ 

'Wear  rubber  gloves  when  cleanfog  toilets.    Use  a  sanitizing  solution  to  damp- 
wipe  all  pi^pes,"  valves ,^and  fittings.    Polish  them  with  a  dry  cloth.    Flush  the 
toilet  and 'check  for  proper  operation  and  for  possible  stoppage.    If  a  stop- 
p^qe  IS  found,  use  a  plunger.    If  the  stoppage  cannot  be  removed,  place  an 
"Out-of-Order''  sign  on  the  door  and  report  it  to  your  supervisor.    If  the  toilet 
has  a  tank,  clean  the  tank  first.    Wash  the  top  of  the  toilet  seat  with  a  sponge 
or  cloth  dipped  in  a  sanitizing  solution,    ftinse  the  cloth  or  sponge,  wring  it  out, 
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and  dry  the  top  of  the  seat.    Repeat  this  procedure  to  wash  the  underside.  ' 
aeave  the  seat  standing.    Clean  the  outside  of  the  bowl  and  base  with  sanitizing 
solution.    Start  at  the  top  and  work  toard  the  floor.    Clean  the  floor  areas 
around  the  bases  of  the  floor  fixtures.    Clean  the  inside  oif  the  toi  let  bowl. 
Over  the  bowl  opening,  sprinkle  cleaning  agent  or  pour  bowl  cleaner  onto  the 
sponge,  cloth,  or  swab.    Scrub  the  entire  inner  surface  with  circular  motions.  ' 
Scrub  under  the  rim  of 'the  toilet  and  work  down  to  the  trap  opening,  using  a 
swirling  motion.    Use  a  hand  mirror  to  check  under  "the  rim  to  be  sufe  that  all 
,  stain  and  soi  1  is  removed.    Squeeze  out  the  sponge  or  cloth.    Re-apply  cleani-ng 
agent  and  scrub  inside  the  trap','  reaching  as  far  as  possible  into  the  opening. 
Squeeze  out  the  sponge  or  cloth  into  the  bowl  and  flush'the  toilet.    Use'a  bowl 
cleaner  if  stains  cannot  be  removed  with  the  liquid  cleaner!    Continue  until 
all  toilets  are  clean.    During  periods  such  as  holidays,  when  the  toilets  are 
not  used  daily,  clean  the  toilets  and  flush  them  once  a  week. 


URNINALS 


3. 

> 

5. 


Flush  tKe  urrnal  / 

Wipe  the' outer. surf  aces  and  pipes  of  the  urinal 
with  a^sponge  dipped  in  sahi  tizing^  sol ution . 
Wear  rubber  gloves. 

Dry  the  ufin^l  ^ipes  and  the  outside  of  the  ^ 
bowl  with  a  clean  cloth. 

Treat  exposed  flush^  tanks  the  same  as  you/|»:eat 
the  exposed  parts  of  the  urinal. 
Sprinkle  cleaning  agent  or  pour  bowl  clea^i^r 
on  the  sponge  or  swab  and^clean  the  ihsixle  of 
the  urinal.    Make  sure  all  surfaces  are  clean. 
Use  a  hand  mirror  to  check  hidden  surfaces. 
Flush  the  urina.1  and  rinse  out  the  sponge. 
Continue  until  all  urinals  aA^  clean. 


NOTE:    If  offensive  odors  remain  in  the^  urinaT  or  drain  traps  after  cleaning,  s. 
mix  2  or  3  tablespoons  of  household  vinegar  in  a  gal  Ion,  of  hot  water  and  pour  ^ 
.the  mixture  into  the  trap.    If  possible,  flush  the  urinal  drain  pipes  and  traps 
with  a  water  hose  every  two  weeks.    Flush  urinals  once  a  week,  if  they  are  not 
used.  '  ^ 

LOCKER  AND^OWER  ROOMS^ 

Locker  and  shower  rooms  pro \Aide  jdeal  ^^onditions  for  the  growth  of  bacteria  and 
the  spreacf  of  germs .    Therefore,  good  sanitation  practi ces  in 'these  areas  are 
absolutely  essential. 

;  The'  floor  is  probably  the  greatest  source  of  contamination.  sAthlete's  foot 
and  many  other  diseases  are  spread  when  a  person  touches  his  t^ce  with  the 
same  hand  that  has  touched  the  floor  or  an  object  on  the  floor.    Floors  in 
J-ocker  and  sjiower  rooms  should  be  sealed  and  polished  to  keep  germs  and 
bacteria  ouT  of  pits  in  the  floor.    Floors  should  also  be  damp-mopped  daily 
with  a  germi tidal  cleaner. 


,  Lockers storage  rooms;  and  bins  can  also  spread  germs.    Scrub  the^  areas 
periodically  with  a  gern^icidal  cleaner.    Spray  them  as  needed  with  a  germicidal 
deodorant  to  kill,^germs  and  eliminate  odors.    After  lockers  are  vacated, 
clean  them  wi  th  a  germicidal  cleaner. 
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All  training  equipment  should  be  washed  as  needed  with  a  germicidal  cleaner. 
tp  addition,  cleaning  should  be  scheduled  periodically.    Gym  mats  should  be. 
strubbed  monthly  with  a  scrub'brush  and  germicidal  cleaner.    Mats  should  be 
sprayed  wi,th  a  germicidal  deodorant  as  needed.  ^ 

Shower  room  flpors  and  walls  should  be  scrubbed  regularly  with  a  germicidal 
detergent.    If  duct  boards  are  used,  they  should  be  removed  regularly,  scrubbed, 
and  dried  out.    Floors  beneath  duct  bo^irds  should  be  scrubbed  with  germicidal  ' 
detergent.    Germicidal  detergent  sould  also  b^  poured  into  the  drains. 

QUESTIONS^,  ^ 

^  1.    What^does  the  presence  of  odors,  mean?^  How  can  odors  be  eliminated? 

*^  •  •  ■  ' 

rZ.    What  sanitary  precautions  should  you  follow  when  filling  dispensers?. 
3.    What  should  you  do  during  spot  checks  of  restrooms  during  the  day? 


4.    When  cleaning  stalls,  partitions.,  and  walls,  in  what  direction  sht^uld  you 
work? 


5.  When  spot-cleaning,  you  should  use  a  circular  motion  with  decreasing  pres- 
sure.   Why  is  this  motion  advised? 

6.  Why  should  abrasive  cleaners  not >  be  used^on  metal  fixtures? 


7.  What  is  the  purpose^of  a  hand  mirror  when  cleaning  toilets  and  urinals? 

8.  If  offensive  odors  remain  after  .urinals  or  drain  traps  have  been  cleaned, 
what  solution  can  be  pouVed  into  the  \rap  to  eliminate  these  odors? 

9.  How  often  should  drain  jDipes  'and  traps  be  flushed  with  a  water  hose? 

10.  ^  Why  are  good  sanitation  practices  essential  in  locker  and  shower  rooms? 

11.  The  greatest  source  of  contamination  in  locker  and  shower  rooms  is 
probably  the  ^  • 
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ASSIGNMENTS;  .  ;  — 

I.    Ask,  your  training  supervisor  what  the  procedures  are  for  cleaning 'the 
restroom  or  shower  room  at  your  training  station.    Make  a  list  of  these 
procedures  and  compare  them  to  the  ones  suggested  in  this  lesson. 

H.    "Make  a  list  of  the  cleaning  supplies  used  at  your  trairrlng  station  for 
cleaning  restrpoms  and  shower  rooms  and  tell  what  each'is'used  for. 

GROUP  WORK: 

L.    Observe ^our  school  custodian  or  a  cleaning  supply  representative  demon- 
strating procedures  for  cleaning  restrooras  and  shower  rooms. 

% 


r 


> 
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UNIT  X«i 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
SLBJECT:  Methods  of  Sorting  Laundry 

TASK:    '  '39.    Sort  laundry. 


J- 
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OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  .should  be  able  to 

a.  plan  loads  of  fabrics  and  colors  which  may  be 
laundered  safely  together 

b.  describe  relationship  between  type  of  fabric  or  finish 
and  water  temperature 

c.  s6rt  clothing  items  according  to  degree  of  soil 

d.  identify  pretreatments  for  stain  removal  and  heavily 
,      '         soiled  clothing. 

Most  priva^te  households  are  equipped  with  a  washer  and  dryer  so  that  the  major 
laundering, tasks  can  be  performed  economically  at  home.    Many  hotels,  motels, 
and  hospitals  today  also  have  their  own  laundry  services.    Besides  saving  m(^ey< 
institutions  get  these  advantages  by  doing  their  own  laundry: 

1.  Lose  fewer  linens  through  outs  id?  handling. 

2.  Prolong,  life  6f  linens  by  using  milder  wash  solutions. 

3.  Control  order VfjJ^undering  to  meet  immejdiate  ne^ds.' 

4.  ^Control  quality  of  linen  each  guest  or  patient  receiv^es.  ' 

As  a  housekeeping  management  assistant,  you  may  be  responsible  for  the  laundry 
at'your  trainma  station.  Regardless  of  whether  you  are  employed  in  a  private 
household  or  an  institution  that  performs  its  own  commercial  laundry  services, 
the  procedures  for  y/ashing  will  be  similar". 

Preparing  items  fy/r  laundering  includes:    sorting,  mending,  and  treating  spots 
and  stains. 

In  the  private ^home,  clothing  and  household  items  are  gathered  from  hampers 
conveniently  located  near  where  the  items  were  used.    Damp  items  should  , 
dried  before  they  are  placed  in  a  hamper.    Any. stain  on  clothirtg  or  linens 
should  be  removed  as  soon  after^  it  happens  as  possible.    Dry  and  store  the 
items  until  wash  day. 

Housekeeping  management  assistants  in  a  hotel,  motel,  hospital,  or  nursing  home^ 
do  not  gather  the  laundry  themselves.    It  is  brought  to  the  laundry  room  in 
large  bundles  from  the  rooms  of  occupants. 

>  ... 

Knowledge  of  fabrics  and  finis>Y^is  necessary  before  doing  any  laundering. 
The  housekeeping  management  assistant  employed  in  the  private  home  should 
check  permanent  care  labels  on  wearing  apparel  and  household  linens.    In  a 
hotel-motel  situation,  perm^wrent  labels  may  provide  similar  information  about 
uniforms  and  linens.    The  label  should  list  information  on  fiber  content, 
special  fi'nishes,  shrinkage  control,  colorfastness ,  care  instructions,  and 
special  precautions. 

/ 
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The  first  step  in  laundering  is  to  sort  the  clothes'  and  linens  according  to 
color,  colorfastness ,  construction,  amount  of  soi 1 ,  and  gashing  method. 
Sorting  the  clothes  cm  a  table  or  counter  saves  stooping^and  bending;  this 
saves  energy  and  time.  , 

White  and  light  colorfast  items  should  be  separated  f  ronr  ,bri  ghtly  colored, and  ^ 
non- col  or  fast  items .    Bright  colors  should  be  washed  separately  or  with  Similar 
colors.  ,  Special  care  fabrics  should  be  washed  separately  from  the  regul'ar  wash. 
Heavy,  bulky  items  such  as  blankets,  bedspreads,  and  slip  covers  may  need  to  • 
be  washed  alone.  .  \ 

When  sorting  laundry  according  to  the  degree^  of  s'^oi  1,  classify  it  ;jntx)  light, 
medium,  and  heavily-soiled  groups.    After  sorting,  you  should  hav<?  thie  folloWing^ 
categories:     *  :/  1  , 

"  <f 

1.  White  and  light  coloi^fast  fabrics.    Wash  in  hot  water  (140°-160°  F.  or 
60°-71°  C.)  using  heavy  duty,  all-purpose  detergent. 

a.  Heavily  soiled:    ch>Wren's  clothes,  work  clothes,  T-shirts,  socks, 
bath  towels r  sheets ,lind  pillow  cases. 

b.  Medium  or  lightly  s^led:    washable  dresses,  shir.ts,  blouses,  handk^f- 
chiefs,  and  undergarments. 

2.  Colored  fabrics.    Wash  colorfast  fabrics  as  above.    Wash  rl  on -co  lor  fast 
fabrics  in  warm  water  (9-0°-110°  F.  or  32°-43°  C)  cising  light-duty,  mild 
detergent.    Hand  wash  for  extra  care.  ...  ^  . 

a.  Heavily  soiled:    blue  jeans,  khakis ,  sweatshirts , 'jackets ,  bath  towels, 
bath  mats,  colored  sheets,  towels,  and  pillow  cases. 

b.  Medium  or  lightly  soiled:    shirts,  blouses,  and  dresses. 

3.  Synthetic  and  fine  fabrics.    Group  according  to  white,  light  colored, 
dark  colored;  wash  in  warm  water  (90^-110°  F.  or  32°-43°  C);  use  light- 
duty, 'mild  detergnet.    Follow  manufacturer's  laundry  instructions.  -Do 
not  wash  too  many  items  at  once.    Crowding  causes  them  to  wrinkle.  Do 
not  wash  synthetic  and  fine  fabrics  with  other  items;  they  attract  lint 
from  other  matpt^ials. 

NOTE:    Do  not  wash  colored  napped  fabrics,  such  as  corduroy  jeans  or  . 

bathmats  in  the  same  wash  with  any  garments  that  shed  lint.  Lint 
is  difficult  to  remove,  and  is  visible  in  the  nap.    Do  not 
wash  solid  color  clothes  with  a  1  i  nt  sheddi ng  garment.  ^  The  lint 
is  difficult  to  remove  from  the  colored  garment.  j 

The  sorting'  process  for  laundry  in  institutions  in  not  as  difficult  as  that  for 
home  lauQdry.    The  aide  counts  the  linens  sent  to  the  laundry,  checks  for  stains, 
and  treats  the  stains  using  the  stain  removal  chart  as  a  guide.    The  ai.de  then 
sorts  the  towels  and  wash  cloths  from  the  bed  linens.    Linens  made  of ^no-i ron 
fabrics  are  separated  from  those  made  of  untreated  fabrics.  .Otherwise  lint  and' 
dirt  are  attracted  to  the  no-i  rdj-vfabri  cs .    No-iron  linens  may  be  of  a  different 
color  for  ease  in  sorting.  ^ 
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Any  item  which  is  stained  or  heavily  soiled  requires  special  treatment  before 
washing.    The  pretreatment  method  used  depends  .on  the  type  of  soil  or  stain 
and  the  type  of  fabric.    The  three  basic  methods  are: 


1.  Soaking.  Add  presoak  or  detergent  to  warm  water  (avoid  hot  water  which 
may  set  some  stains).  '  The  soaking  time  depends  on  the  fabric,  age,  and 
amount  of  stain.    You 'should  soak  most  items  at  least  thirty,  minutes,  and 

.you  may  have  to  soak  some  items  overni ght .    Thi s  method  is  for  heavily 
soiled,  yellowe^,  or  grayed  fabrics.    Presoaking  aids  in  the  removal  of 
egg,  baby  formula,  chocolate,  grass,  blood,  and  body  .soil.    NOTE:    Be  sure 
to  wring  or  spin  out^the  soak  solution  before  washing  the  item  in  fresh 
water. 

2.  Applying  detergent  or  bar  soap.    'Dampen  the  soiled  area  and  rub  it  in 
water  and  detergent  or  bar  soap.    This  method  is  especially  good  for 
*small  stains,  the  soil  line  inside  cuffs  and  collars,  and  the  feet  of 

socks. 

3.  ^   Using  special  methods.    Use  a  stain  removal  chart  as  a  guide  for  re- 

moving stubborn  stains  and  spots. 

/ 

Mending,  too,  should  be  done  before  the  item  is  washed.  A  ripped  or  torn  place 
may  ravel  and  tear  even  more  during  the  washing  process. 

After  finishing  the  general  procedures  for  g^orting,  mending,  and  removing 
stains,  check  the  following  before  laundering: 

1.  Inspect  the  pockets  to  see  that  they  are  empty.    Turn  the  pockets 
inside  out.  •  • 

2.  Turn  the  cuffs  down  and  shake. 

3.  Zip  all  zippers.  '       \  . 

4.  Remove  unwashable  trims,  buckles,  or'buttons. 

5.  Tie-belts  loosely.  .  . 

Place  delicate  items  in  a  mesh  bag  for  J:hei  r  protection . 

QUESTIONS:    .  . 

1-    Preparing  items  for  laundering  includes  what  three  processes? 
a. 
b. 

c.  .  .         ^  '  .  *  . 

2.  '  Name  five  types  of  information  a  label  should  provide. 

a.  ' 

b.  .  . 

c.  . 
d. 

e.     %  *  •  .  ' 

3.  Clothes  a re^  sorted  according  to  five  characteristics.    What  §^re  these 
characteristics? 

a.' 
b. 

"  c.         '  . 

d.  ^  ' 

e.  -  - 
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For  items  4-12,  select  the  word  indicating  the  degree  of  soil  which  would 
normally  be  found  in  that  garment. 


CLOTHING 


DEGREE  OF  SOIL 


4. 

Mechanic's  trousers 

a. 

Light 

5. 

Lady's  orlon  sweater 

b. 

Medium 

6. 

Cotton  slacks 

c. 

Heavy 

7. 

-Child's  blue  jeans 

8. 

Whi  te  dress  shi  rt  ' 

9. 

Baby's  bib 

10. 

Slips 

Men's  socks 

11. 

12. 

Gardening  gloves 

13.    Considering  color  and  fabric,  sort  the  following  wash  into  four  loads  by 
grouping  the  clothing  items  that  cffuld  be  washed  together. 

CLOTHING 

Blue  denim  jeans 
Pink  percale  curtains 
White  muslin  sheets        *  , 
Red  fl  annel  shi  rt 
-  White  nyl on  sli p 
Black  broadcloth  blouse 
Tan  broadcloth  blouse 

Light  grey  oxford-cloth  shirt  ^  ^ 

.Brown  cotton  slacks 
Beige  cotton  skirt    ^  '  ' 

The  temperature  of  the  water  varies  with  the  kind  of  clothing  to  be  washed.  Which 
temperature/do  you  think  would  be  best  for  each  of  the  items  listed  in  questions 
14-21?   Wrfte  the  letter  of  the  temperature  you  select  in  the  blank. 


J4. 
_15. 

J8. 
J9. 
_20. 
21. 


CLOTHING 

White  muslin  sheet 
Colorfast  shirt 
Linen  table  cloth 
Dacron  blouse 
Towels 

Wool  sweater 
Undergarments 
Non-col  or fast  blouse 


TEMPERATURE 

a.  Hot.  140°-160°  F.  or  60°-71°  C. 

b.  Warm.  90°-110°  F.  or  32°-43°  C. 


7l.    Why  is  it  not  a  good  idea  to  wash  light  and  dark  colors  in  the  same 
washer  load?  ^ 
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23.    In  what  order  would  you,  wash  the  ^fbl  Jdwing  loads  of  clotjiing?  Arrange 
the^letters  in  the  correct' order* 
a;  'pastels  /  ' 

*   b . "  Dark  colors  / 

c.  WMte 

d.  Heavi  ly  soi  led.articles 


24. 


Why  IS  it  recommended  that  articles  in  wash  loa<is  vary  in  size  and  shape? 


25.  In  institdtional  laundries,  why  should  no-iron  linens  be  washed  separately 
from  1  Inens' m^de  of  untreated  fabrics? 

26.  Name  three  commonly  used  methods  for  pretreating  stains. 

a.  .  . 

b.  -  I    ■  .. 

c.  .  . 

27.  Why  is  it  important  to  mend  all  garments  before  washing  them? 

V     •  '  - 

28.  List  six  things  to  check  or  fasten  before  laundering  garments, 
a.  ^ 

b. 

c.  •  , 

d. 

e.  • 
ASSIGNMENT: 

I.    Ask  your  employer  to  describe  procedures  for  sorting  laundry  at  your  \ 
training  station.    Develop  some  guidelines  to  help  you  sort  laundry  as  i 
described.    Ask  your  training  sponsor  to  check  your  guidelines  and 
make  additional  suggestions  if  needed.  ^ 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.  Make  S  list  of  articles  frequently  laundered  at  your  training  station...^ 
Describe  the  fabric,  color,  type^,  and  degree  of  soil  for  each  article.  ' 
Exchange  lists  with  another  housekeeping  management  assistant  employed 

a  similar  job.    Sort  the  articles  as  you  would  at  your  training  station, 
ws^ss  any  articles  that  you  are  unsure  of  with  classmate  or  your  training 
.  sponsor. 
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UNIT  X-2 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
Using  Laundry  Supplies 

40.    Use  laundry  equipment  and  supplies  correct^^. 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  ypu  should  be  able  to 

a.  identify  types  and  uses  of  soaps  and  detergents 

b.  analyze  the  use  of  fabric  softeners,  bleaches,  starches, 
bluing,  tints,  and  dyes  " 

c.  select  the  correct  type  of  detergent,  water  temperatures, 
and  washing  time  for  a  particular  wash  load. 

A  vast  number  of  laundry  products  are  available  today.    If  you  select  and  use 
the  appropriate  products,  laundering  not  only  get  clothes  clean  but  also  re- 
moves odors,,  reduces  wrinkles,  restores  a  fresh  appearance,  and  preserves  the 
life  of  the  articles. 

The  amount  of  a  laundry  supply  used  is  just  as  important  as  the  type  of  product 
used.    The  amount  of  detergent,  detergent  germicide,  bleach  or  other  products 
used  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the  load  and  the  amount  of  water  used  in  the 
wash  cycle.    Follow  the  recommendations  on  the  package. 

Thejaundry  supplies  chart  at  the  end  of  this  lesson  should  aid  in  deciding 
which  product  to  use  for  various  laundry  problems.    Some  further  tips  for 
using  laundry  supplies  follow: 

1.  Use  enough  washing  product  for  a  clean  wash.    Too  little  washing 
product  gives  poor  results. 

2.  Add  extra  soap  Or  detergent  for  hard  water,  heavy  soil,  large  washing 
loads, 'and  cool  wash  water. 

^  3.  "Use  detergents  in  hard  water  because  soap  reacts  with  the  minerals  to 
form  an  insoluble  film  that  makes  clothes  look  gray  and  dingy. 
4;    Use  either  soap  or  detergent  in  soft  water.  ^ 

5.  Use  hot  water  whenever  pbssiblje.    All  detergents,  even  those  designed 
^       to  work  in  cold  water,  give  better  results  in  hot  water. 

6.  Rfead  all  package  directions  and  measure  precise  amounts,  especially 
when  usi ng  bleach.  ^ 

7.  Dilute  bleach  and  fabric  softeners  before  adding  them  to  the  wash  or 
rinse  water  to  avoid  staining  or  discoloring  fiibrics.  , 

8.  Delay  adding  bleach  until  d-6  minutes  into  the  wash  cycle  so  the 
detergent  has  time  to  work. 

Water  temperature  is  another  important  factor  affecting  the  laundering  process. 
The  water  temperature  determines  in  part  how  clean  and  how  wrinkled  the  fabric 
becomes  dur*jng  washing.    Correct  water  temperature  can  also  insure  the  durabil- 
ity of  a  fabric  finish  and  affect  the  amount  of  fading  that  occurs  through 
v/ashinflr. 


SUBJECT: 
TASK:  . 
OBJECTIVES: 
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AIT  fabrics  can  be  washed  itf  one  of  three  water  tempera  tyres: 

A.  Hot  Water    (lan""  F.,  en""  C.,'  or  above)  is  used  for  whites,  colorfast 

items,  diapers,.' and  heavily  soiled  durable  press  or  wash  and 
wear.    This  temperature  cleans  auickly  and  sanitizes  best. 

B. -    Wary  Water  (100°  F.-110°  F. 38°  C.-43°  C)  should  be  used  to  wash 

^  non-coTorfast  items,  silks,  woolens,  durable  press,  wash  and 
wear,  nylon,  acrylic,  polyester,  and  other  man-made  fibers. 
Warm  water  reduces  fading,  preserves  durable  press  finishes, 
and  reduces  wrinkling  and  shrinkage. 

C.  Cold  Water  (80°  F. .  27°  C,,  or  cooler)  should  be  used  when  washing 

sensitive  jdolors  and  liahtly  soiled  items  and  when  rinsing 
durable  press  and  man-made  fibers.    Though  cold  water  does  not^  ; 
clean  as  well,  jt  dop-s  ^reduce  the  wrinkling  and  fading  of  fabrics 

Ttiese  principles  apply  eaually  to  home  laundering  or  to  institutional  laundering 
Normally  the  hotel-motel  laundry  is  considered  light-soil  laundry  because  it 
used  only  one, day,  then  changed.    The  water  temperature  is  140°-160°  F.  or 
60°t71°C.;  a  normal  amount  of  detergent  is  used,  following  the  directions  on 
the  package.    The  washing  cycle  is  approximately  30  minutes. 

The  hospital  laundry,  after  spot  removal,  is  laundered'  in  140°-160°  F.  or  60°- 
71°  C,  hot  water,  and  a  detergent  germicide  is  used/  The  length  of  time  the 
wash  c^cle  takes  depends  upon  the  soil  ar>d  the  product  used  as  a  detergent 
germicide.    The  directions  on  the  package  should  be  read  and  followed  care- 
fully.   The  housekeeping  manager  can  explain  the  impo(htance  of  following 
directions  for  hospital  laundry^  '  . 

L  \ 

T/ie  nursing  home  housekeeping  management  assistant  so|hts  the  linens  as  to  degree 
of  soil:    "light  soil"  or  "heavy  soil."    The  "heavy  soil"  laundry  reguires  hot 
water  (140°-160°  F.  or  60°-7r  C),  a  regular  detergeVit,  and  bleach,  if  the 
housekeeper  suggests  using  it. 

QUESTIONS: 

1.    What  two  fa'ctors  determine  the  amount  of  laundry  product  you  should 
use? 
a . 


2.  When  washing  in  hard  water,  should  you  use  soap  or  detergent? 
Why? 

3.  What  must  you  do  to  bleach  and  fabric  softeners  before  they  are  added 
to  the  wash  or  rinse  water? 

Why?. 
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Match  each-item  or  fabric  with  the  w^ishing  temperature, best  suited  to  i£'. 


__4.    Nylons,  polyesters  a.    Hot  water 

5.    Whites  b.    Warm  water 

J5-    Sensi tivej'fcolors  c.    Cold  water 

__7.    Lightly  soiled  items  , 

Diapers  ^ 
_9>\  Durable  press  rinses 
10.  ^Heavily  soiled  items 
Jl .    Si  Iks  and  woolens 
"12.    Col  or  fast  items 

,  Lightly  soiled  durable  .press 
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14.  Li)5t  two  advantages  of  using  cold  water, 
a. 

b.  *  .  /- 

15.  What  is  the  primary  purpose  of  a  water  softener? 

16.  Identify  three  functions  of  bleach. 

a.    ^  '  '  ' 

c.  *  '  "  ' 

17#..  List  six  types^of  fabrics  that  chlorine  bleach  should  not_  be  used  on. 
a. 

'  'b.  * 

^  .       '  ■         .■  '  ' 

e.  -  ^ 

f. 

18.  During  which  cycle. is. the  fabric  softener  added? 

19.  Name  three  purposes  of  a  fabric  Softener.  -  , 

a.  '  ' 

b.  *  . 

c.  '  ,  *  •  '  . 

ASSIGNMENTS: 

\.    Make  a  list  of  the  laundry  supplies  used  at 'your  training  station.  Indi 
cat-e  when  each  shpuld  be  used. 

11.    Describe  the  type  of  detergent,  water  temperatures,  and  washing  time  for 
the  types  of  loads  most  frequently  wash.ed  at  your  training  station. 

GROUP  WORK: 

,  I.    Make  a  display/  of '  coimiercial  and  home  type  laundry  supplies.  Include 
i Information  on  the  uses  of  each. 
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UilIT.X-3' 

.    MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
'Using  Laundry  Equipment 

40.    Use  laundry  equipment  and^pplies^  correctly . 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  ihould  be^able  to 

a.  identify  the  major  parts  of  art  automatic  washer, 
automatic  dryer,  and  commerc^l  laundhy  equipment; 

b.  arrange  in  prder  the  procedtires  to  follow  when  using  an 
automatic  washes-  - 

c.  explain  the  purpjfse  of  each  of  the  major  parts  of  a  dryer 

d.  describe  the  general  procedures  and  precautions  for 
operating  commercial  laundry  equipment 


The  housekeeping  management  assistant,  whether  in  a  private  home  or  a  commercial 
institution,  should  be  fami  1  iar  with  various  types'  of  washers  and  dryers  and 
their  operation.    The  aide  in  an  institutional  situation  should  also  be  famil- 
iar with  the  procedures  for  operating  commercial  laundry  equipment. 

-  WASHERS    .      ,J  ' 

The  most  nedessary  laundry  equ^p^nt  is  a  w^sHi^gL machine.  Washers  may'b^ 
classified  ih  three  groups  according  to  the  manual  labor  required  for  theiV 
operation. 

1-    Ncyi-a\utomati(^  washer.    Worker  must  handle  clothes,  start  and  stop 


machirte 

2.  Semi-6tutomatic  washer 
Reduces  manual  handling  of  clothes 

3.  J  Automatic  washer.    Worker  Just  sets  controls 


Worker  operates  controls  to  change  water. 


A  wringer  washer  Wy  be  in  either  of  the  first  two  categories  .    The  washing 
action  in  a  wringfer  js  produced  by  an  agitator  post.    The  wringer,  squeezes 
water  from  fabrics  after  the  washing  and  rinsing  cycles.    Any  type  of  soap 
or  detergent  is  used  in  these  wash&rs . 


Much  more  common  today  are  the  automatic  washers, 
washers  are  available. 


Three  types  of  automatic 


1. ^   Top- loading.    Washing  action  is  produced  by  an  agitator  post; 

clothes  can  be  deep-rinsed;  any  type  of  soap  or  detergent  is  used. 

2.  Front- loading.  Washing  action  is  produced  by  tumbling  clothes  in  a 
cylinder;  less  water/and  detergent  is  used;  a  low  or  medium  sudsing 
detergent  is  used.  ; 

3.  Combination  washer-dryer.    Combination  is  similar  to  front-loading 
washer;  it  can  be  used  as  just  a  washer  or  just  a  dryer;  a  low  or 
medium  sudsing  detergent  IS  used.  r 
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The  first  step  in' the  laundering  cycle  of  a  wasjiing  macnTne  is  the  physical 
washing  action.    Regardless  of  the  type  of  machine  used,  the  physical  action 
that  washes  the  clothes  is  provided  by  an  agitator  or  a  revolving  cylinder. 
An  agitator  post  moves  the  clothes  back  and  fonth  to  provide  the  friction  which 
aids  in  removing  soil.    A  revolving  cylinder  uses  a  lift  and  drop  type  of 
friction  to  aid  cleaning.  ^  ■ 

The  load,  or  number  of  items  a -machine  can  wash  at  once,  varies  with  the  size  - 
of  the  articles  and  the  types  of  fabrics  being  washed.    In  loading  the  machine, 
always  follow  the  instructions  published  by  the  manufacturer.    To  further  in- 
sure a  clean  wash,  do. not  overload  or  underload  the  washer.    Leave  enough  room 
to  allow  the  clothes  to  move  freely  in  the  sudsy  water.    Put  both  small  -and  lar 
pieces  in  the  same  load  to  av6id  packing  too -inany  items  in  at  one  time.  Over- 
loading causes  uneven  cleaning  and  creates  extra  friction -and  ivear  on  clothing. 
Underloading  a  machine  wastes  power  and  detergent,  so  it's  best  to  wait  until 
there  are  enough  dirty:  clothes  to  was'h  a  full  Toad.    A  water-level  control  pro- 
vides greater  variation  ih  the  size  of  loads  without,  was  ting  water.    With  this 
control the  tub  can  b4  i^Hled  to  low,  meditftn,  or  full. 

'\'v,  {     -  •         .  ' 

Automatic  washers  are  ecjuipped  with  various  control  settings  that  allow  the 
water  temperature,  -cycle  length,  and  washing  speed  to  be  adjusted  for  specific> 
fabrics.    Sometimes  a  soak  or  prewash  cycle  is  available  for  treating  stained, 
or  heavily  soiled  items.  ,\  - 

The  washing  cycle,  or  length  of  time  the  clothes  are  agitated,  depends  upon  the 
amount  of  soil,  the  kind  pf  fabric,  the  garment»cons truction ,  the  color  of 
the  material,  and  the  equipment,  used.    In  general,  these  suggestions  should 
be  followed  for  wash  qycles:  \ 


'■i 

Normal  soil  .'-f.   .10  minutes ,  normal  speed 

Heavy  soil  ^.....5  to  10  minutes^presoak,  10  ^minutes  wash, 

normal  speed 

White  and  colorfast  ..10  minutes,  normal  speed  \^  , 

Non-colorfast   i6  tp  8  minutes,  normal  speed  V 

Durable  press  .6  to  8  minutes,  normal  wash,  slow  spin 

Delicate  fabrics  .^4  to  6  minutes,  slow  spee^d 

Knits  and  woolens  .1  to  3  minutes,  slow  wash,^  normal  spin 


NOTE:    Normal  speed  may  be  labeled  "Regular"  or  "Fast,"  and  slow  speed  may  be 
labeled  "Gentle'*- or  "Delicate."  --.^^ 

The  next  step  tn  the  washing  process  is  the  rinse  cycle.  ;  The  rinse  may  be  a 
spray  rinse,  deep  rin(se,  or  over-flow  r-feise.    Machines  generally  use  a  com- 
birration  of  these  rins^es:    a  spray  rinse,  followed  by  an  agitated  deep  rinse, 
then  another  spray  rinse.    The  ripse  cycle  removes  the  soap  or  detergent 
from  the  clothes.    Improperly  rinsed  fabrics  may  become  stiff  and  dull 
looking.    The  rinse  water  should  be  slightly  lower  in  temperature  than 
the  wash  water.    Cold  wafer  rinsing  minimizes  wrinkles  in  synthetic  fabrics 
and  durable  press  .items.    Automatic  washers  provide  a  2  to  5  minute  rinse^^— ^ 
cycle  that  is  ample  for  most  needs.    Woolens  Should  rinse  for  only  one 
minute,  and  delicate  items  for  only  2  or  3  minutes. 
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The  last  step  in  the  process  is  that  of  extracting  or  removing  the  water  from  the 
clothes.  .As  much  as  25  to  30  per  -cent.of  the  rinse  water  can  be  removed  during 
this  cycl§,.  v .Automatic  removal  of  water,  is  done  by  constant  spinning    of  the  • 
cylinder  Q;r  fay  a  hydraulic  press  that  squeezes  th^  water  out  of  the  clothes.  The 
faster  the..sgin,  the  more  water  is  extracted  and  the  faster  the- clothes  dry. 
Water  can  also  be  pumped  out  with  an  automatic  'pump  or  drained  from  the  washer 
by  gravity.    On  the  non-automatic  washer,  the  wringer  is  used  to  extract  water. 
Safety  devices  to  stop  the  wringer  are  placed  so  that  the  operator  can  stop 
the  action  in  case  he  gets  his  hand  caught.    On  an-  automatic  washer,  the 
washing'  action  should  stop  when  the  door  is  opened.    Many  washers  have  an'' 
automatic  safety  lock  which  will  not  allow  the  door  to  be  opened  at  all  during 
the  spinning  process. 

Followiag  these  suggestions  makes  good  results  possible  regardless  of  the 
type  of  washing  machine  used:  .  ' 

'  --v^l.    Fol  lov/  the  manufacturer's  instructions. 
/  2.    Load  the  washer  properly.    Set  the  washing  controls  according  to  the 
size  alnd  type  of  the  load. 
3.    Select'  the  correct  water  temperatur'e .    Provide  an  adequate  supply  of 

hot  water.,  if  needed.  ■ 
^4.    Use  a  suitable  soap  or  detergent.    Measure  according  to  the  amount 
of  water.    Too  much  detergent  produces  too  many  suds,  and  clothes  are 
not  rinsed  clean.    On  the  other  hand,  too  little  detergent  does  not 
provide  cleaning  power . . 
.5.    Clean  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  washer  after  each^  use. 

DRYERS 

n 

Three  methods  of  drying  are  commonly  used.    All  require  good  judgment  and 
knowledge  for  best  results.  . 

1..    Tumble*  drying.    An  automatic  dryer  s^s  time  and  energy,  makes 

articles  soft,  and  fluffy,  helps  remove  wrinkles ,  and  prevents  fading 
caused  by  sunlight.  'The  main  disadvantage  of  this  method  is  that 
improper  drying  can  increase  shrinkage.    CommerciaJ  establishments 
, ,  use  this  method. ' 

2.  Line  drying.    Some  household  items  should  be  dried  on  a  clothesline. 
Though  this  method  increases  s ti  ffness.^jand  must  depend  on  the  weather, 
some  homemakers  prefer  the  fresh  smelTit  giyes  their  cloth^.  *  ' 
Large  item?  can  be  dried  more  thoroughly  on  a  clothesline.  When 
garments  are  hung  on  a  clothesl  ine,  the  strongest  or  heaviest 

part  of  the  garment  should  be  fastened  to  the  line,  and  then  any 
wrinkles  should  be  smoothed  out.    Large  items  such  as  blankets  or, 
bedspreads,  should  be  hung  over  two  lines  to  reduce  strain  on  the  threads 

3.  Flat  drying.    This  method  is  best  for  wool  sweaters,  leather  items, 
and  some  elastic  garments.    Place  items  to  be  dried  on  a  clean  towel 
or  other  absorbent  surface;  gently^  res  tore  the  garment  to  its  original 
shape;'  dry  the  garment  ..away  from  direct  heat  or  sunlight. 
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Most  automatic  dryers  for  home  use  are  the  tumble  type.    The;clothes  are 
placed  in  a  revolving  cylinder  or  drum-turned^by  a  motor.    The  motor  also  turns 
a  fan  which  circulates  air  through  the  cylinder:- and  forces  out  moisture-laden 
air.    fleat  for  drytn-g  is  produced  by  a  gas  flame  or  an  electri c  elemertt,  ^    As  a 
safety^  precaution,  the  heat  source  should  shut  off  and  the  revolviag  drum  sl\ould 
stop  £uming  when  the  dryer  door  is  opened.    Many  dryers  also  have  an  automatic 
heat  cut-off  in  case  of  mechanical  ^«rt|lure.    The  housekeeping  management  assis- 
tant should  study  the  manufacturer  's  instruction  book  on  the  use  of ^  the  .xJryer 
and  should  carefully  follow  thB  instructions  given.  ^  . 

Automatic  dryers  may  offer  special  settings  for  regul  ar  Tabri  cs ,  durable  press, 
and  delicate  fabrics.    They  may  even  offer  "no-heat"  or  "no- tumble"  settings. 
The  control  must  be  turned  to  the  correct  temperature' and  time  setting'  for  e^ich 
load.    The  length  of  time  required  to  dry  clothing  depends  upon  the  following 
factors:      '  , 

T.    The  temperatuimat  which  the  dryer  is  set  and  the  air  circulation" 
in  the  dryer.    The  higher  the  temperature,  the  shorter  the  time 
required  for  drying. 

2.  The  size  of  the  load.    As  the  size  of  the  load  increases,  so  does 
thfe  drying  time.  "  "  '    '  ^ 

3.  ^   The  amount  of  moisture  in  the  articles.    If  most  of  the  water  has 

,  been  extracted  from  the  .articles  during  the  washing  process,  the  ^ 
time  of  drying  will  be  shortened. 

4.  The  type  Of  fabric.    Wash-and-wear  and  lightweight  fabrics  dry  more 
quickly  than  heavy  fa'brics. 

Zippers  and  hooks  and  eyes  should  be  fastened  before ^ti cles^^are  placed  in 
the  dryer  to  prevent  these  articles  from  catching  on  the  revolving  drum  or 
snagging  other  Items. 

New,  colored  articles  are  likely  to  shed  bits  of  lint' the  first  few  ,times  they 
are  dried.    These^items  should  be  dried  separately  or  with  similar  colors  until 
the  loose  fibers  are-^-disJodged.. 

Careful' sorting  of  clothes  may  make  it  possible  to  make  up  a  load  of  clothing 
which  needs  ^o  be*^i  roned.    The  timer  should  be  set  so  the  garments  will  be 
slightly  damp  and  ready  for  ironing  when  they  are  removed  from  the  dryer. 
Other  loads;pan  be  made  up  that  ^d6  not  requi4:e  ironing  or  that  can-  be 'pressed 
without  dampening.    Starched  items  should  be  dried  separately  from  unstarched 
ones .  *     ,  '    ^  : 

Avoid  overloading  and  overdrying  clothes.  .Both  result  in  unnecessary  wrinkles. 
Leaving  permanent  press  articles  in/ the,  dryer  for  a  peripd  of  time  after  the 
drying  process  is  over  a>sci  causes  wri nkl i rig Overdrying  causes  towels  and 
sheets  to  be  stiff  and  bIso  increases  shrinkage. 
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Certain  types  of  articles  should  never  be  dried  in  the  dryer.    These  include 
plastics;  foam . rubber ;  any. item  that  is  still  damp  from  being  cleaned  in  a 
dry  cleaning  solution^  cleaning  cloths  used  to  wax  furniture  and  floors,  even 
though,  they  have  been  thoroughly  washed^  rayon  and  acetate  knits;  woolens  other 
ttiari  blankets;  glass  or  metallic  fabrics;  and  permanen4:ly  placated  skirts  of 
syntheti  c  fibers." 

;   ^  COMMrRCIAL  EQUIPMENT 

Commercial  institutions  such  as  hotels,  motels,  and  hospitals  often  reduce  their 
operating  costs  by  runnihg  their  own  laundry.    Usually  this  is  just  a  flatwork 
laundry.-  FlatworK,.is  a  term  us6d  to  describe  the  washing  and  ironing  of  flat 
pieces  su|h  8s  she^lis,  |:ablecloths>  and  towels.    Commercial  equipment' including 
a  washer,  'e>;traR:t^,  tumbler,  and  mangle  or  ironer  is  required  for  a  flatwork 
laundry.    A .housekeepi ng .management  assistant  working  in' this  situation  needs 
to  know^not  only  general  laundry  procedures-but  also  how  to  operate  commercial 
equipment.  '  ^ 

Two  types  of  washers  are  used  by  institutions,  the  open  end  model  and  the  cyli n- 
der.    The  open  er\d  model  is  usually  made  of„steel,  holds  up  to  100  pounds ,  and 
is  easier  for  a  woman  to  operate.    The- cylinder  type  is  available  in  many  dif- 
ferent sizes;  it  can  be  either  steel  or  wood.    The  steel  tub  or  cylinder  is  pref- 
erable because  if  thewood  is  not  used  often  it  will  dry  out  and  begin  to  leak. 

After  sorting,  the  linens  are  placed  in  the  washer.  >  Linens  remain  in  the  washer 
for  a  period  of  time  depending  on  the  amount  of -soil:    heavy  soil,  longer; 
>ight  soil,  shorter.    The  rinse  cycle  follows  the,  washing  cycle.    In  flatwork 
laundries,  the  clothes  are  then  placed  into  a  centri fuge  {.a  machine  with  a 
large  steel  basket  with  perforations)  called  the  extractor.    The  extractor  spins 
at  a  high  speed  to  extract,  or  remove,  the  water  from  the  linens'.    This  pro- 
cess takes  about  half  the  time  of  the  washing  cycle.    (Recently  th^'e  washer  and 
extractor  have'  been  combined  in  one  machine  which  speeds  up        laundry  pro- 
cess and  cuts  the  time  spent  in  the  laundry.) 

The  dryer  for  institutional  use  may  be  referred  to  as  the  hot  air  dryer  or  tum- 
bler.   Hot  air  is  blown  through  the  rotati ng  drum.    Linens  are  placed  loosely 
in  the  dryer;  the  cycle  is  about  1/2  to  3/4  tne  length  of  the  washing  process. 

Towels,  bath  mats,  and  wash  cloths  are  placed  in  the  dryer  to  be  fluff  dried. 
Sheets  and' other  linens  are  ilried  only  a  few  minutes  to  prepare  tliem  to  be  ironed 
in  just  one  trip  through  tHe  mangle.    A  mangle  or  ironer  is  usually  described 
in  terms  of  the  number  of  rollers  over  which  the  linens  will  pass.    The  rollers 
are  set  to  run  at  different  speeds  to  pull  the  linens  tight  and  wrinkle-free 
as  they  pass  over  the  rollers.    The  metal  part  that  fits  down  over  the  rollers 
is  called  the  shoe.    The  shoe  is  the  heat  sogrce  and  does  the  actual  pressing. 

Ironing  is  the  slowest  operation  in  the  laundry  process.    Care  must  be  used 
to  get  the  linens  through  the  automatic  ironer  straight,  without  ironing  in 
wrinkles  or^pulling  the  linerr  off  grain.    Sgch  finishing  touches  are  the  ones 
most  noti ceable 'to  the  guests  or  patients.    Permanent  press  items  should 
never  be  put  through  an  ironer,  as  ironing  destroys  the  finish. 

When  the  tinens  are  completely  Wry  and  pressed,  they  are  folded  and  returned 
to  the  1  inen  room. 
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QUESTIONS: 


1.  What  type  -of  detergent  friust  be  used  in  a  front-loading  washer  or  a  com- 
bination washer-dryer? 

•  .  ■         ►  , 

2.  'LI St- two  disadvantages  of 

a.  overloading  a  washing  machine. 

-  b.  underloading  a  washing  machine. 

3.  Identify  five  factors,  whi  ch  ^af  feet  the  length  of  the  washing  cycle. 

a.       '     .    •         '  ' 

c. 
d. 

e .  ^ 

4.  Which  of  these  features  a/^  found  on  the  operation  panel  of  an  automatic 
washer? 


_a.    Water  terpperature 
J).    Water  har'dness  guage 
_c.    Water  level 
_d.    Washing  time 
e.    Drying  time 

_f .  .  Washing  and  spinning  speed 


In  questions  5-10,  choose  the  best  answer  from  those  listed  below  to  fill  in 
the*^  blanks.  '  ^  ^ 

Warmer  ^ 
]Q  minutes 

Less  soap  is  required 

Agitator  and  cylinder 

Soil  is  F^^posited  on  the  clothes 

Wringing  ana  spinning 

Soil  waS^ied  from  the  clothes 

Detergejnt  and  soiled  water 

4  minwtes  - 
lower  ^  « 

5.  The  purpose  of  rinsing  is  to  flush  out  , 

6.  Soft  water  is  desi rable  because 


7.  Two  methods  found  in  washers  for  extractina  water  are 

,  ^  ■  ^ 

8.  Movement^for  washing  fabrics  is  usually  provided  by  _ 
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9.    The  timer  for  loads  of  wash-and-wear  fabri cs  and  delicate  fabrics  should 
be  set  at  "  . 


10.'  To  reduce  wrinkles,  the  rinse  cyoT^' should^  be  slightly 
iiemperfiiture  than  the  wash  water.      '  V 


in 


11.    The  length  of  time  required  to  dry  cl othi ng  depends  on  what  four  factors? 

a.  / 

b.  '  - 
c. 

d.  ' 


12.  One  responsibility  of  Judy^  a  housekeeping  assistant,  is  to  do  the'Vamily 
laundry  for  the  Browns.    Arrange  the  tasks  in  eacb^of  these  three  groups 
in  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  performed.  ' 

Group  I 

a.  Sort  clothes  properly 

b.  Place  articles  in  washer 

c.  Check  all  laundry  hampers  and  gather  all  soiled  linens 

d.  '  See  that  washer  tub  is  clean 

e.  Treat  spots  and  stains  ^ 

Group  II  ,  '  * 

a.  Set  timer  for  correct  washing  time 

b.  Add  soap  or  detergent  ^ 

c.  Set  temperature  controV  at  warm,  medium,  or  hot- 

d.  Push  control  to  start  washing  action 

e.  Close  lid  or  door  » 

f.  Set  speed  controV  for  regular  or  gentle  washing  action- 
Group  III 

a.  Remove  a rti cles  from  washer  '  * 

b.  Check  lint  trap;  remove  lint 

c.  Do  another  job  for  about  30  minutes 

d.  Wipe  machine  inside  and  out 

13.  If  an  appliance  where  you  work  does  not  operate  properly,  you  should 
'  report  it  to 

a.  the  dealer. 

b.  the  other  employees. 

c.  your  supervisor. 

d.  your  teacher. 

14.  If  you  are  asked  to  wash  a  load  of  clothes  in  a  washer  that  you  have 
never  used  before,  you  should 

a.  call  the  dealer  for  instructions. 

b.  call  your  mother  for  instructions. 

c.  ^  read  the  attached  instructions. 

d.  say  you  do  not  know  how  to  operate  the  washer. 

15.  What  is  a  flatwork  laundry? 
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16.  Which  requires  a  longer  washing  cycl e--heavi  1y  soiled  items  or  lightly 
soiled  i  tems?^ 

17.  a..  What  function  does  the  centVifuge  or  extractor  perform? 

>     ■  .     ■    ,,  -  ■ 

b.    What  cycje  performs  this  task  in  a  home  laundry? 

18.  Name  the  sliest  operation  in  the  commercial  laundry  process. 
1*9.    Should  permanent  press  items  ever  be  put  through  ah  ironer? 

"  Why? 

Look  at  the  following  drawing  of  an' automati  c  washer.  Match  the  letter  of 
the  part  indicated  by  the  arrow  with  the  corr-ect  name  of  the  part. 

MAME  -OF  THE  PART 


2Q.  Agitator 

Temperature  selection  control 
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"22.  Tub  or  cyl i nder 

^23.  Washing  cycle 

24.  Water  level  control 


ASSIGNMENT: 

I.    Read  the  manufacturer's  booklets  for  the  laundry  equipment  at  your 
training  stati  on. 

GROUP  WORK:    '  ■  •  _ 

I.    Visit  a  commercial  flatwork  laundry  and  observe  the  machines  and 
techniques  used  there. 

II.    Observe  a  demonstration  on  setting  the  controls  of  an  automatic  washer 
and  dryer.  ■ 
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UNIT  X-4  /   -      ^  " 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
SUBJECT:  Washing  Special  Articles 

TASK:  40.    Use  laundry  equipment  and  supplies  correctly. 

OBJECTIVE:  When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.    select  the  correct  procedures  for  cafe  of  special 
articles,  such  as  baby  clothes,  wool  blankets, 
electri^^lankets ,  foundation  garments,  pillows, 
pi asti c  items ,  sweaters,  foam  laminates,  and  wash- 
and'-wear  garments. 

REFERENCE:  Starr,  Mary  Catherine.    Management  for  Better  Living.- 

Lexington,  Massachusetts:    D.C.  Heath  and  Company, 
1968.    pp.  192-195. 

Most  garments  and  household  items  today  are  completely  machine  washable 
because  of  the  various  control  settings  offered  on  automatic  washing  machines. 
Some  items  still  give  best  results  when  hand  laundered  and  others  require 
special  care  even  though  they  are  washed  in  a  machine •    The  housekeeping  manage- 
ment assist^t,  particularly  in  a  private  home  situation,  should  be  familiar 
with  the  procedures  for  washing  special  articles.  -'.^^ 

^  ^-^^^ 
B'ABY'S  LAUNDRY 

During  the  first  few  months,  the  baby's  washing  will  usually  be  done  separately 
because  diapers  and  other  soiled  articles  are  numerous  enough  to  make  up  full 
loads.    Later  the  baby  clothes  and  bedding  may  be  included  in  the  regular  wash 
with  white  cottons  and  linens. 

Diapers,  are  usually  soaked  in  a  disinfectant  solution  until  they  are  to  be 
washed.    When  it  is  time  to  launder  the  diapers,  the  water  in  which  the 
diapers  were  soaked  is  drained  off.    Diapers  and  other  machine-washable  baby 
clothes  are  washed  for  at  least  10  minutes  in  the  washer  with  a  mild  soap  or 
detergent  and  hot  water  (l40°  F.-,  60°  C,  or  above).    Bleach  can  b^  added  to 
the  rinse  water  if  it  is  followed  with  a  thorough  rinsing.    It  is  essential 
that  any  residue  from  laundry  agents  be  removed  to  protect  the  baby's  tender 
skin  from  i  rritatlon. 


ELECTRIC  BLANKETS 

Electric  blankets  should  be  washed,  not  dry-cleaned.    It  is  important  that  the 
manufacturer's  directions  for  washing  be  followed  carefully.    If  the  instruc- 
tions have  been  misplaced,  the  following  general  washing  procedures  can  be 
easily  carried  out  in  a  washer  that  extracts  water  by  spinning.  Electric 
blankets  should  not  be  put  through  a  wringer;  the. fine  wires  are  likely  to  be 
damaged. 
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Disconnect  removable  electrical  part?.    If  there  are  dangling  parts,  tie 
them  loosely  in  a  washcloth-  or  small  toweT  to  confine  them  during  laundering.  ' 
Pretreat  soiled  binding  or  spots  with  a  paste  of  detergent  and  water  rubbed 
in  with  av brush.  •  .  • 

If  the  blanket  is  made  of  wool,  wash  and  dry  it  like  any  wool  blanket,  omitting 
stretching  of^ringing.    For  fabrics  other  than  wool,  fill  the  washer  with  warm 
water;  ada  detergent  as  for  a  normal  washing,  and  agitate  the  washer  to  dissolve 
the  detergent.    Add  thfe  blanket,^arid  push  it  under  the  water.    Agitate  for  2 
minutes  or  soak  for  10  minutes^  whichever  is  indicated  by  the  amount  of  soil  and 
type  of  fabric  fpund  in  the  blanket. 

Advance  the  control  to  the  spin  cycle  and  let  the  machine  complete  the  spin.  * 
Fill  the  machine  for  the  rinse  and  agitate  2  minutes.    Spin  agai^n.    Put  the 
washer  through  an  identical  rinse  and  spin  cycle;  add  a  fabric  softener  to 
the  last  rifrse  if  desired. 

Directions  for  some  electric  blankets  permit  tumble 'dry ihg;  others  do  not. 
If  the  blanket  can  be  tumble  dried,  preheat  the  dryer  for  5  minutes  on  medium 
heat  with  five  or  six  bath  towels  in  it.    Add  the  blanket;  tuck'^the  warm  towels 
into  the  folds  of  the  blanket.    Dry  for  a  short  time^  approximately  lO  minutes. 
Remove  the  blanket  while  it  is  still  slightly  damp  and  finish  drying  it  in  the 
air.    Overdrying  may  h^rm  the  blanket's  heating  element. 

.      /  FOUNDATION  GARMENTS 

The  rule  "wash  before  heavily  soiled"  applies  particularly  to  foundation  gar- 
ments because  oily  soil  and  perspiration  hasten  deterioration  in  articles  made 
of  rubber  or  spandex-based  materials.    Laundering  directions  given  here  are 
satisfactory  for  both  types  of  garments. 

Before  washing  close  fasteners,  including  garters-.    Pretreat  spots.  Include 
the  garment  in  a  lightly  spoiled  load,  washing  the  garment  in  warm  water  with  any 
suitable  detergent.    A  special  detergent  is  not  necessary  for  elastic  garments. 
Either  heat  or  soil,  however,  may  cause  l^ss  of  elasticity  in  rubber. 

It  is  usually  recommended  t|iat  foundation  garments  be  allowed  to  air-dry.  For 
an  occasional  hurry-up  drying,  they  may  be  dried  in  the  dryer  at  a  moderate 
temperature.    This  temperature  is  furnished  by  a  "medium"  or  "wash-and-wear" 
setting  on  the  dryer,    ^void  sunlight  if  the  garment  is  dried  on  rack  or  line. 

Bleaches  containing  chlorine  should  not  be  used  on  spandex-based  garments  be^ 
cause  they  (;ause  yellow  discolq/ation .    Bleaches  containing  sodium  perborate 
or  potassium  fnonopersul fate  can  be  safely  used,  however. 

PLASTIC  ITEMS 

Washable  plastic  items,  such  as  shower  curtains,  equipment  covers,  and  s#eater 

bags,  benefit  from  a  short  wash^n  the  Kosher.    Warm  water  should  be  used, 

since  it  helps  to  keep  plastic  pliajjle  and'easy  to  handle.  A  small  amount  of 
detergent  should  be  added  to  the  water. 
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Shake  or  wipe  off  loose  soil.    Place  small  articles  in  a  mesh        tovkeep  them 
from  getting  trapped  in  larger  pieces  and  to  malce  them  ^asy  tq^rremova.  f rom  the 
machine.    Use  a  slow  agitation  and  spin^speed  if  the  washerhas  theseV^ontipols . 
A^tate  the  load  for  2  or  3  minutes.    Add  a  non-precipitating  water  con^Jtti oner 
to  the  rinse  water  to  help  prevent  water  spots.    Shake  the  water  out  of  the 
articles.    Wipe  them  dry  on  a  flat  surface  with'ci  clean  towel  or  hang  them  up 
to  dry .  /,  » 

^  *•  .  •  ^ 

To  wash  a  soap-^filmed  shower  curtain,,  use  a  non-preci pi tati ng  water  conditioner 
instead  of  detergent  in  the  wash  water.    iQcrease  the  washing  time  to  5  minutes. 
The.  soap  film  dissolves  and  furnishes  the  detergent  for  the  washing.    Add  con- 
ditioner to  the  rinse  water*  also,  to  completely  remove  the  soap  film.    Hang  / 
the  curtain  back  in  the  shower  to  dry.  -    '     -     .  J 

FOAM  LAMINATES       ^  >  ^  ^ 

Do  not  launder  foam*  laminates^  unless  Vou  have: 

J,    A  written  guarantee  that  they  are  washable. 
2^     Specific  washing  directions. 
Follow  directions  very  carefully.    Drying  time  for  laminated  fabrics  will  be" 
somewhat  longer  than  for  fabrics  without  laminated  backing. 

WASH-AND-WEAR  GARMENTS 

Cotton  fabrics  with  a  wash-and-wear  finish  can  be  washed  in  hot  water.  However, 
synthetic  fibers,  such  as  acrylic,  polyester,  nylon,''and  cotton  blends  of  these 
fibers,  soften  and  tend  to  wrinkle,  especially  during  the  extraction  of  hot 
water. 

When  garments  need  to  be  washed  in  a  machine  without  a  wash-and-wear  cycle,  the 
following  suggestions    help  to  reduce  wrinkling:        '  •         ,  . 

Always  wash  in  small  loads. 
Use  cool  or  warm  water . 
Rinse  in  cool  water. 
Wash  only  long  enough  to  remove  ^oil. 
Shorten  spinning  time  after  washing  and  rinsing. 
Tumble  dry -at  medium  temperature  if  dryer  does  not  have  wash-and- 
wear  cycle.    Allow  to  tumble  for  10  minutes  without  heat  after  drying. 
Remove  immediately  from  dryer  and  place  on  hangers.  Otherwise,  new 
wrinkles  result  from  standing  in  dryer. 

Pi  1  ling  (forming  tiny  balls  of  fibers)  of  wash-and-wear  fabrics  during  laundering 
can  be  lessened  somewhat  by- tumirtg  articles  inside  out.    Tfie  right  side  is 
then  partially  protected  from  rubbing'against  other  items  in  the  tub.  Washing 
such  articles  in  a  msh  bag  protects  them  still  more. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


*rnformation  in  this  unit  has  been  adapted  from  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture.    Home  Laundering:    The  Equipment  and  the  Job..  Washington,  D.C.: 
U,S.  Government  Printing  Office,  1965.    pp.  16-21.    TNo  longer  in  print.) 
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QUESTIONS:  ^  - 

1.    What  should  be  done  with  dirty  baby  diapers  until  it  is  time  to  launder 
them?  .  -  .  ^ 


2.  Betty  is  receiving  training  in  a  homT where  :arYiew  baby  has  just  arrived, 
a.  ^W^at  tejpperature  of  water  and  what  kind  of  soap  or  detergent  should 

^ske  use  for  the  baby's  laundry? 

b^.    Where  should  she  set  the  time  dial  for  washing? 

c.    What,  precaution  does  she  need  to  take  Tf5^he  uses  bleach?  Why? 

3.  When  laundering  an  electric  blanket,  what  should  you  do  with  any  dangling 
parts  that'caihnot  be  removed? 

4.  Due  to  competition  from  three  new  motels  in  the  area,''^tfie  Western  Motel 
is  losing  money  and  the  manager  has  decided  to  reduce  laundering  and 
drycleaning  expense  by  washing  the  electric  blankets  at  the  motej  in  the  ; 
home  size  electric  washer.    Marijlyn  is  helping  with  the  major  spring 

^    cleaning  as  a  part  of  her  training.    Mark  each  of, the  following  statements 
true  or  false  and  then  correct  thp  false  ones. 

,   a.    Wash,  do  not  dry-clean,  electri c  blankets . 


b.    Put  the  electric  blanket  through  a  wringer  since  spinning 
damages  fine  wi res^ 


c.  Do  not  remove  any  electrical  parts  before  washing. 

d.  Fill  the  washer  with  hot  water  before  a'dding  the  blanket. 


e.    Dry  the  blanket  ,30  minutes  in  the  automatic  dryer  to  in- 
sure uniform  drying^ 


5!    Why  is  it  important  to  wash  foundation  garments  before  they  are  heavily 
soiled? 

6.  Why  should  you  avoid  using  chlorfne  bleaches  on  spandex-based  garments? 

7.  Which  water  temperature  is  be^t  for  washi ng  plas ti c 'i tems?,^ 

Why?  V  .  . 
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8.  The  Country  Inn  Motel  is-  remodeling,  but  since  new  shower  curtains  were 
purchased  only  a  few  months  ago,  the  manager -feel s  that  a  thorough 
cleaning  is  ail  they  need*    The  Curtains  do  have  a  thin  film  of  soap 

on  one  side,  however;    Explain  the  procedures  that  Judy,  the  hx)usekeeping 
m^anagement  assistant,  would  use*  to  perform  this  task.  ^ 

9.  When  plastic  items  are  washed,  ivhat  function  does  adding  a  non-precipitating 
water  conditioner  to  the  rinse  water  serve? 

10.  Do  not  launder  foam  laminates  unless  you  have 

a.  . 
b. 

11.  Which  of  the  following  suggestions  apply  to  theil aundering  of  wash-and- 
wear  garments? 

a.  Remove  from  rinse  water  and  hang  on  rust  free  hanger  to  drip  dry. 

_^  b.  Allow  to  rest  in  dryer  10  .minutes,  after  drying  process  is  com- 

^   -  plete.  *  ^ 

c>  Set  dryer  temperature  \t  medium, 

d.  Rinse  in  hot  water. 


jB.    Always  wash  in  small  loaus. 

_f.    Dry  with  other  synthetic  Vibers  . 

_g.    Shorten  washing  and  spinnir^  time . 


12.    Name  two  ways  to  decrease  p^jlling  of  wash-and-wear  fabrics  during  launder- 
ing. J  V* 
a. 

b.  ^ 


ilswea 


13.    What  should  be  done  before  washing  alsweater  in  order  to  return  the 

sweater  to  its  proper  shape  after  washing?    ^  *  .  ^ 

J4.    When  shouldcrepe  garments  be  ironed?' 

ASSIGNMENT: 

K    Make  a  list  of  articles  at  your  trainrffg  station  which  requi re -speci al 
washing  procedures.    Describe. procedures  for  washing  each  type,  of  article, 

GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Study  resources  or  interview  commercial  laundry  personnel  to  learn  the 
procedures  for  washing  any  articles  that  you  encounter  which  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this 'lesson.    Share  the  information  with  other  housekeeping 
management  assistants."^  * 
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UNIT  X-5         .  . 
MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 


SUBJECT; 


TASK: 


OBJECtl  VES: 


Ironing  and  Pressing 


41 


Iron  and  press  clothes  and  linens. 


When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 
,  a.    identify  factors  which  contribute  to  convenience  and  ^ 
conservation  of  energy  whi ler^i roni ng 

b.  *  plan  a  convenient  arrangement  of  equipment  for  ironing 
^  which  requi.res  the  least  amount  of  .energy 

c.  list,  in  proper  sequence,  the  steps  to  follow  in  ironing 
a  shi rt  or  blouse. 

r 

When  fabrics  are  washed,  the  lengthwise  and  crosswise  threads  get  puljed  out  of 
line.    The  processes  of  ironing  and  pressing  straighten  these  threads  back  to 
the  proper  positions. 

Though  many  people  use  the  words  ironing  and  pressing  as  though  they  have 
the  same  meaning,  the  words  actual  ly  indi  cate  two  different  actions.  Ironfng 
is  the  process  of  removing  wrinkles  aniJ  moisture  from  damp  clothing  by  apply^ 
ing  heat  and  pressure  with  a  gliding  motion.    Pressing  also  removes  wrinl^les 
by  heat  and  pressure  but  this  process  adds  moisture  to  the  fabric  rather  than 
removing  it.    The  motion  used  in  pressing  is  not 'a  gliding  motion  but  an  up- 
and-down  lifting  motion.-  The  Iron  is  pressed  down  on  the  fabric,  left  momen- 
tarily, then  lifted.    This  process  continues  until  the  entire  garment  is  prpssed. 
Wool  and  wool-like  textures  should  always  be  pressed  rather  than  jroned* 

Wash-and-wear  and  durable-press  clothing,  drip-dry  curtains  and  dr&peries,  pap^r 
napkins  and  kitchen  towels,  and  place  mats  that  can  be  wiped  clean  with  a  damp 
cloth  have  helped  to  reduce  today's  ironing  load.    A  person  can  reduce  the 
load  further  by, carefully  hanging  and  folding  the  laundry  and  by  hand  pressing 
the  laundered  items  as  they  are  removed  from  the  dryer^    B^low'  are  some  guide- 
lines to  follow  while  ironing  or  pressing  which  contfnbiNafe  to  convenience  and 
the  conservation  of  energy. 

GENERAL  RULES  FOR  WORK  SIMPLIFICATION  IN  IRONING  AND  PRESSING 

1.  Have  clothes  dampened  uniformly.    If  they  are  removed  from  the  line  or 
dryer  at  the  proper  time,  they  iron  more  easily  and  it  is  not  necessary 
to  sprinkle  them.  •  ^ 

2.  Place  basket  or  container  of  clothes  to  be  ironed  within  easy  reach  of  J 
the  ironing  board. 

3.  Iron  first  the  articles  that  require  the  least  heat--syntheti  cs  (acrylics, 
Dacron,  triacetate,  acetate,  nylon).    Next  iron  wool,  rayon,  and  silk. 
Then  iron  cottons  and  linens.    This  procedure  eliminates  (1)  waiting  for 
the  iron  to  heat  and  then  cool  and  (2)  scorching  because  the  iron  has  not 
cooled  enough . 
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4.  When  you  are  pressing  individual  items,  take  care  to  set  the  control  on 
the  desired  temperature  for  each  fabric.     Temperature  of  the  iron  should 
be  tested  on  the  seam-  allowance  and  not  on  center;  front  of  the  garment. 

5.  Iron  all  similar  articles  before  switching  to  another  type,  provided  the 
articles  can  all  be  ironed  at  the  same  temperature.    For  example,  iron' all 
polyester  shirts  together,  then^all  polyester  dresses;  turn  the  heat  up 
and  iron  all  cotton  shirts  together,  then  all  cotton  dresses. 

6.  Iron  with  the  lengthwise  thread  of  the  fabri c  »when  possible..  Crosswise 
and  diagonal  strokes  are  likely  to  stretch  the  item  out  of  shape ,.xpar- 
ticularly  flatwork  such  as  napkins.    Iron  bias-cut  garments  .with  the  length- 
wise grain  of  the  fabric.  ,  v  ^ 

7.  Slide  the  iron  back  and  forth  with  a  light  touch.    Tip  the  iron  up  and 
down,  rather  than  lifting  it  into  its  resting  position. 

8.  When  spray-ironing,  test  on  a  seam  al  lowan^  fi  rs t  because  some  fabrics 
water  spot.  ^ 

9.  When  spray-ironing,  begin  spraying  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  garment  as  you 
move  forward.    Some  garments  need  touching  up  with  a  dry  iron  after  spray 

i  roning. 

10.  Iron  clothes  on  the  right  side,  e\cept  when  it  is  desijrable  to  bring  out 
the  pattern  of  the  fabric. 

11.  Iron  embroidery  and  cotton  lace  on  the  wrong  side  on  a  thick  s'Vt  pad  to 
bring  out  the  pattern. 

12.  Press  woolens  on  the  wrong ^de  with  a  pressing  cloth  to  preserve  the  tex- 
ture.   Ironing  on  the  right  side  of  wool  produces  an  undesirable  "shiny 
surface."    Steam  is  effective  on  woolens.^ 

13.  Do  not  place  an  iron  directly  on  napped  fabrics  (velvet,  corduroy,  velve- 
teen') because  this  may  flatten  the  texture.    Instead  hold  the  steaming  iron 
close  to,  but  not  touching,  the  f^br^'c  ar^d  steam  away  wrinkles.    You  can 
also  iron  napped  garments  lightly  on  the  wrong  side  but  do  not  apply  pres- 
sure. ^  .  . 

14.  Ir(>n-^^4t4ll;£art -of  the  garment  smooth,  flat,  and  dry  before  you  move  to 
the  nextpaVt.    If  you  find  an  item  too  difficult  to  iron  smooth  and  flat, 
the  item  may  be  too  damp  fpr  ironing.    Let  it  dry  some  and  then  try  again. 

15.  Press  darts  and  other  round  areas  over  a  curved  surface. 

16.  Iron  facings,  thick  hems,  pockets,  and  other  parts  af  garments  with  two  , 
thicknesses  on  the  wrong  side  before  ironing  them  on  the  right  side.  This 
speeds  up  the  smoothing  and  drying  process  considerably.  ' 

17.  Av^id  ironing  in  sharp  creases  which  may  cause  the  fabric  to  wear  out 
faster.   te^^  . 
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18.    Iron  crepe  weaves  or  seersuckers  when  dry. 


19.  Iron  carefully  around  pi  as  ti  c  buttons  and  zippers.    They  are  easily  ^ 
melted  or  ruined  with  a  hot  iron. 

20.  Avoid  ironing  over  snaps,  zippers,  etc.,  as  they  may  scratch  the  iron. 

y. 

21.  Iron  first  those  parts  of  the  garment  which  hang  off  the  board  whiJe  the 
rest  of  the  garment  is  being  ironed.    Also  place  a  clean  piece  of  paper 
under  the  ironing  board  to  prevent  long  pieces --from  picking  up  dust. 

22.  Iron  stitched  tucks""  and  pleats  by  smoothing  them  out  lengthwise  and  holding 
them  taut  whrl^  ironing.    Be  sure  to  iron  dry. 

23.  Fold  sheets  lengthwise  and  iron  them  folded.    This  makes  it  easier  to 
iron  with  the  grain  of  the  fabric.    The  folded  piece  can  be  turned  over 
and  ironed  on  the  other  side.    If  you  wish  to  save  time  and  energy,  fold- 
tlie  sheet  again-^  bringing  the  selvage  edges  together,  and  iron  one  side 
of  the  sheet  as  folded.    A  little  e^a'ironing  along  the  hems  helps  to 

.give  the  sheet  a  finished  look.  ^ 

24.  Be  sure  that  ironed  pieces  are\ thoroughly  dried  before  they  are  put  away. 
Hanging  them  on  a  rack  after  iripning  provides  time  for  them  tiD  dry  com- 
pletely. \  '  ' 

25^    Keep  a  small  table  or  tray^near  the  ironing  board  to  hold  small  ironed 
pieces  until  it  is  time  to  put  them  away'.    This  saves  extra  steps. 

26.    Change  positions  occasionally  to  rest  your  muscles  and  reduce  fatigue. 

SPECIFIC  STEPMP  FOLLOW  IN  IRONING  A  SHIRT 
OR  BLOUSE  TOR  MAXIMUM  EFFICIENCY^ 

1.  Unroll  dampened  shirt  so  that  tail  falls  over  back  side  of  board  and  the 
inside  yoke  is  toward  you.    Iron  inside  of  cuff- and  placket  first,  then 
iron  outside  ofj^uff.  .V. 

2.  Smooth  wrinkles  with  hand  before  applying  iron. 

3.  Iron  right  sleeve  on  both  sides,  ironing  into  gathers  at  cuff. 

4.  Iron  top  of  collar  and  band,  while  shirt  is  in  this  position.  ' 

5.  *Turn  shirt,  handling  as  little  as  possible,  into  position  for-ironing 

left  sleeve.  ^  .        .  ^ 

6.  Fold  yoke  across  back  and  iron. 


'Adapted  from  Elane  Knowles.    A  Simple  way  to  Iron  a  Shirt  (Pullman, 
Washington:    Washington  State  University  Extension  Service,  1963). 
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7.  Give  shirt  a  one-fourth  clockwise  turn  whi cfTplaces  i t^" lengthwise  on  the  . 
board.  Iron  the  inside  left  side  of /i:he  back ^nd  yofee.  Stre^  and  press 
on  wrong  side.    Retopth  front,  if  necessary.  ^  "  . 

8.  Fold  unironed  left  fr^  over  ironed  back;  smooth  and  iron  left  front. 
Press  the  buttonhole  band;  turn  bacl<r^ and  press  on  ^^wrong*  si  de^  Retouch 
front,  if  necessary.  '  . 

/^9.  ^Shift  sh^rt  slightly  toward  bac^  <^f  board.  '*fron  inside  of  right  back* 

10.  Tron  right  front  over  ironed  back.    Turn  button  band  .over  and  press  on 
wrong  side.    Touch  iip  front  side,  if  necessary. 

11.  Turn  collar  in  position  and  fold  using  as  few  motions  as  possible.  If 
desired,  place  shirt  on  hanger,  fastening  top>jD^rtton.    Dauble  check  for 
dryness  and  smoothness  before  hanging.  '  .  ^ 
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When  a  garment  has  been  wel 1 -pressed: 
,     1.    No  wrinkles  are  present. 

'2.    Original  shape  and 'texture  are  retained.  \  * 

3.  No  insi de  details  are  dutlfned  on  the  right  side. 

4.  Long  seams  are  pressed  open^  on  iqside. 

An  iron  requi  res  special  care  to  prolong  its  useful  life,  just  as  the  garments 
ironed  last  longer  and  wear  better  if  they  are  treated  properly.    To  properly  ^ 
care  for  an  iron,  follow  these  tips:  ■  ^ 

1.  Use  disti  1  Ted  water  in  steam  irons  to  avoid  clogging  them  with  mineral  ■  ' 
deposits.  ^ 

2.  Use  the  correct  temperature  for  ironing  each  fabric  to  prevent  the  fabric 
particles  from  scorchihg  and  sticking  to  the  iron. 

3.  Turn  off  the  controls  and  unplug  the  iron  immediately  after  use. 
4\    Empty  the  water  from  the  ifon  immediately  after  use. 

5.    Clean  the- iron  by  wiping  it  with  a  soft,  damp  cloth.    Use  powdered 
cleanser  or  fine  grade  (00)  steel  wool  to  remove  stubborn  particles. 

A  well-planned  laundry  area  and  proper  equipment  mak^  ironing  a  great  deal 
easier,  thus  conserving  energy  for  the  performance  of  other  ta$ks.  Arrange- 
ment of  the  equipment  used  in  ironing  can  reduce  the  time  needed  for  the  task 
and  produce  good  results.    Adjustable  .hpards  that  enable  the  worker  to  stand 
or  sitf  ploistic  sprinkle  bottles,  and  treated  press  cloths  can  also  increase 
Efficiency. 

The  ironing  area  should  have  lots  of  counter  space  for  folding.    The  kitchen 
makes  a  good  ironing  area  if  no  other  facilities  are  available.    A  wideboard 
is  used  for  ironring  to  avoid  unnecessary  work.    If  available,  a  sleeve  board 
is  convenient  for  ironing  sleeves,  and  a  press  ham  is  perfect  for  ironing  darts 
and  curves.  ^  ^  ' 

Adjust  the  ironing  board  to  a  convenient  height  and  place  it  so  that  the  work 
area  has  adequate  light.    Many  people  fail  to  realize  the  effect  of  shadows— eye 
strain,  unnecessary  fatigue,  and  garments  which  are  unsatisfactorily  ironed. 
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clothes  to  be  ironed  should  be  within  easy  reach  of  the  work  area.    Keep  a 
hanging  rack  and  a  supply  of:^eoathangers  nearby„for  pressed  garments. 

When  ironing,  save  eneAgy  by  .-applying  heat  evenly  rather  than  by  applying  mueh 
pressure.    This  wa^  theVron  does  most  of  the  work.  " 

An  attractive,- convenient  iroa.irig  center  can  make  the^j;^  of  ironing  much  more 
enjoyable.;  Ironing  i-s  le^s, -tiresome  if  a  special'  time  has  been  planned  for  the 
task\and  if  a- radio  is  avai/lable  to  listin  to  whi-le  working.    When  you  are 
ironing. for  a  long,  time,  take  a  10  minute  break 'every -hour  and  perform  other 
tasks  that  need  doing.  .„  ♦ 

QUESTIONS: 

I 

1.    Describe  the  two  basic  differences  between  ironing  and  pressing. 


2.  When  ironing  a  variety  of  fabrfcs,  start  with  the  ones  to  be  ironed  at 
p   the  (Ipwest,  highest)  temperature. 

3.  Arrange  the,  following  fabrics  in  the  correct  order  for  iron'ing:  ' 
•  linen,  Dacron,  nylon,  cotton,  wool. 

» 

4.  Mrs.  Brown  is  removing  her  fami ly 's  wi nter  clothes  from  storage.  You 

are  her  housekeeping  assistant,  and  she  has  asked  you  to  press  the  woolens 
and  prepare  them  for  wearing.    Describe  the  procedures  you  would  follow 
to  press  the  wool  ens . 

a*  d, 

e. 

c.  ■  f .  ' 

5.  Ann  would  like  to  know  which  of  the  following  accessories  for  ironing 
''do  not  help  her  conserve  he-r  energy. 

 a.    A  basket  for  holding  dampened  clothes 

 ^b.    A  chair  with  a  back  rest 


_c.  A  rolling  rack  for  hangi  ng  i  roned  clothes 
^d.   .A  zippered  bag  for  dampened  clothes 


6.  Which  of  the  following  is  no_t  a  satisfactory  method  for  cleaning  ^n  iron? 
 a.    Rubbing  hot  iron  on  waxed  pjj/er. 

 ^b.    Washing  cold  iron  with  SG^rpand  water. 

 Wiping  cool  iron  with  damp  cloth  dipped  in  whiting. 

d.    Wiping  cool  iron  with  scouring  powder. 

4 

7.  Ann  is  interested  in  applying  the  correct  methods  for  conserving  energy 
^     while  ironing.    Whrch  of  the  following  should  she  not^  do? 

 a.    Slide  the  iron  to  its  resting  place. 

 Tip  the  iron  down  and  up  rather  than  lift  it. 

.   Use  hand  and  arm  pressure  to  increase  effectiveness. 
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C  8.    Which  part  of  a  man's  shir.t  should  be  ironed  last? 

a.  Back 


V 


b.  Collar 
^c.  Front 
"d.  Sleeve 


9.    Identify  four  characteristics  of  a  well ^pressed  garment. 

a.  ^ 

b.  '  . 
c. 

10.    Plan"  and  sketch  on  the  following  utility  room  floor  plan,  a  convenient 
energy  saving  arrangement  of  these  pi eces  ^lof  ironing  equipment: 


Ironing  board 


Chair 


4^ 


4^ 


Laundry  basket  ^ 


Clothes  rac.k  \j/ 

■7F 


WASHER 


DRYER^ 
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_!>■    ^  y 


4 


ASSIGNMENTS: 


Experiment  at  home  or  at  your  training  station  with  the  method  of  ironing 
a  shirt  or  blouse  described  in  this  unit\:  Analyze  this  procedure  and 
apply  ^11  work  simplification  techniques  to  ironing  another  garmerrt.V^^ 
Record  the  new  techniques  discovered  and  the  sequence  in  which  they  were 
performed. 


II.    A.    Which  of  the  work  simplification  techniques  listed  in  this  unit  do 
yo^  use,  either  at  home  or  at  your  training  station? 
B.    Select  two  or  three  of  the  techniques  you  have  not  used  which  you 
could  put  into  practice  at  your  training  station  or  at  home. 

GROUP  WORK: 

IT 

I.  , Share  techniques  for  saving  time  and  energy  in  ironing  and  pressing  with 
other  housekeeping  management  assistants.  ■/' 
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UNIT  X-6 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 

SUBJECT:  Folding  and  Storing  Linens  and  Clothing 

TASK:  .  42.    Fold,. store,  and  distribute  clean  linens  and  clothes. 

OBJECTIVES:        When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.   .evaluate,  for  efficiency,  examples  of  different  methods  of 

folding  and  storing  linens  and  clean  clothes 
6.    evalu.ate  proper  procedures  in  the  handling  of  linens  to 
avoid  damage  and  to  assure  maximum  life. 

Freshly  laundered  and  ironed  items  should  be  stored  in  ways  which  keep  them  ^ 
looking  nice.    A  neat  and  orderly  storage  area  contributes  to  organization  as 
clothing  and  linens  are  removed,  used,  laundered,  and  replaced  periodically. 

Good  care  of  linens  in  an  institution  .or  motel  can  save  thousands  of  dollars 
for  the  management,    the  essentials  of  linen  conservation  are  (1)  proper  laun- 
dering to  assure  maximum  life  of  linens  and  (2)  proper  handling  in  use  to  avoid 
damage.    Occasional  inventory  of  the  linen  closet  helps  keep  losses  to  a  mini- 
mum.   If  an  outside  laundry  is  used,  all  linens  sent  out  and  returned  should 
be  counted  accurately  under  careful  supervision. 

In  priv^ite  homes  a  good  plan  is  to  straighten  closets  and  drawers  each  week  as 
freshly  laundered  items  are  replaced.    If  you  are  employed  in  a  home,  be  sure 
to  check  with  the  homemaker  to  learn  "her  basic  pattern  of  organization.'*  Take 
special  precautions  to  follow  it  carefully,  asking  questions  when  you  do  not 
know  where  to  place  an  item.    It  is  better  to  leave  the  items  in  question 
stacked  neatly  on  a  bed  rather  than  to  be  blamed  after  you  have  gone  home  for 
"hiding  things." 

Items  to  be  replaced  after  laundering  should  not  be  wadded  and  stuffed  into, 
"any  old  drawer"  to  get  them  out  of  sight.    Careful  folding  immediately  upon 
removal  from  the  dry£r  can  result  in  items  which  appear  ironed.    Garments  that 
require  ironing  should  be  hung. or  folded  immediately  after  ironing.    Ite.ms  should 
be  completely  dry  before  they  are  stored  because  steam  and  moisture  left  in  the 
fabric  may  cause  wrinkles.    Articles  should  be  placed  in  pilfes  in  a  drawer  so 
that  what  is  in  each  pile  can  be  seen  at  a  glance.    Many  homemakers  Tfel i ght  in 
seeing^»-a  well-organized  storage  area  with  all  the  folded  edges  to  the  outside. 

Linens  should  be  folded  on  a  large  area  (table  or  tfed)  and  pressed  with  the 
hands  as  each  step  in  the  folding  process  is  performed.    As  they  are  folded, 
the  linens  should  be  placed  in  stacks  similar  to  those  on  the  shelves. 

^Fold  flat  pieces  to  a  size  convenient  for  storing.  Fold  sheets,  tablecloths,  and 
other  large  pieces  lengthwise  first,  and  then  ^crosswise  until  the  .desired  size 
IS  reached.  Fold  towels  and  pillowcases  len^gthwise  in  thirds,  then  crosswise. 
Regulate  the  size  to  which  items  are  folded  to  fit  the  size  of  the  shelf  where 
the  items  are  stored.  For  example,  if  a  bath  towel  is  to  be  placed  on  a  shelf 
12  inches  wide,  the  folded  towel  should  not  be  15  inches  in  wi^th.  It  should 
be  approximately  11  inches  for  ease  in  storing  and  using. 
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Place  heavy  items,  such  as  sheets  and  spreads,  on  lower  shelves  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  lifting.    Pillow  cases^  towels,  tablecloths,  and  other  lightweight 
items  can  go  on  higher  shelves. 

In  an  institution,  linens  which  need  mendi ng  should  be^'stored  in  a  locked 
closet  so  t|iat  they  are  not  used  for  rags. 

In  hotels,  motels,  and  hospitals,  linens  should  be  stored  Tn  a' wel  1 -ventilated 
cool,  dry,  dark  room  with  a  good  lock  on  the  door.    They  should  be  protetted  from 
insects,  sunlight,  and  chemical  fumes.    Excessive  dampness  must  be  avoided  to 
protect  fabrics  from,  mildew  and  mold. 

Linens  may  be  stored  for  a  long  time  if  they  are  wrapped  in  dark  paper  to  pro- 
tect them  from-sunlight.  New  cotton  linens  should  be  washed  before  storing  to 
remove  starches  and  chemicals  which  may  attract  insects  or  cause  the  linens  to 
become  brittle  or  turn  pink.  .  • 

The  following  checklist  for  the  care  of  linens  applies  equally  well  to  private 

households^  or  commercial  institutions. 

• .  <* 

CHECK  LIST  FOR  CARE  OF  LINENS 

1.  Use  only  old  rag$  for  cleaning.    Never  be  tempted  to  use  good  linen  for  a  ^ 
qui  ck  wipe-up  job. 

2.  Watch  for  protruding  nails,  splinters,  or  anything  which  miaht  damage  the 
linens  in  linen  chutes,  carts,  or  baskets.  \ 

3.  Sfet  aside,  in  a, separate  basket,  torn  linens  to  be  mended. 

4.  Make  periodic  check^s  of  wastepaper  cans  and  garbage  cans  to  prevent  linens 
from  being  sent  accidentally  to  the  dump  or  incinerator. 

5'.    Do  not  let  damp  linens  lie  together  for  periods  Qf  time  because  mildew  can 
form.    Do  not  let  them  lie  on  concrete  or  yron,  since  concrete  stains  are 
y        almost  impossible  to  remove,  and  ifon  rust^may  cause  holes. 

6.  Do  not  pour  bleach  'directly  on  Itnens  when  laundering  them  because  bleach 
may  damage  them. 

7.  Do  not  use  linens  to  wipe  up  spilled  chemicals  because  these  chemicals  may 
cause  damage  to  linens. 

QUESTIONS:  ^  ^ 

1.  Name  the  two  essentials  of  linen  conservation, 
a. 

b. 

.    t-  *■ 

2.  Why  must  iterrs  be  completely  dry  before  storing? 
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3. 


What  determines  the  size  to  which  an  item  should  be  folded? 


'4.    What. is  the  purpose  of  storing  linens  which  need  ■ 
mending?  -  "  -      ^  ^ 

5.    How  should  new  cotton  linens  be  treated  if  they  are  to  be  stored  for 
a  long  time?  '      .  , 

Why? 

.6.    Read  carefully  both  of  the  following  examples  ofline^Q  storage  methods. 

Then  stat§  which  method  is  best.    (Discuss  briefly,  giving  three  reasons 
(      for  your  choi  ce. )  ^ 


METHOD  A 

Linens  for  a  hospital  are  stored 
in  a  l^rge  room  where  unvented 
dryers  are  operated  on  a  24  hour- 
per-day  basis.    West  windows  pro- 
vide ventilation.    Shelves  are 
provided  for  the  folded  linens. 
ChemicaJs  used  in  cleaning  are 
also  stored  in  this  room. 


f  METHOD  B 

Linens  for  a  large  hotel  are 
stored  in  a  room  with  windows  on 
'  the  east  side.    Blinds  cover  the 
windows.    Linens  are  stored  on 
shelves.    No  supplies  or  other 
equipment  are  stored  in  this 
room.    Blankets  are  sealed  in 
treated  bags . 


ASSIGNMENT:  -  ^ 

I.    Describe  the  procedures  now  used  for  folding,  storing,  and  distributing 
-   clean  linens  and  clothes  at  your  training  station.    Look  for  ways  to  im- 
,  prove  the  procedures  used.  -  f^^l^^  plan. 

GRdUP.WORK: 


I 


Compare  procedures  used  at  different  training  stations  for  folding, 
storing,  and  distributing  clean  linens  and  clothes. 
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UNIT  X-7 


SUBJECT: 
TASK: 

OBJECTIVES: 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
Managing  a  Linen  Room  ^ 
42.    Fold,  store,  and  distribute  clean  linens  and  clothes. 

When  you  finish  this  lesson,  you  should  be  able  to 

a.  identify  the  purpose  served  by  linen  room 

b.  describe  appropriate  cleaning  procedures  for  linen  rooms 
and  laundry  chutes 

explain  precautions  necessary  in  handling  h-ospital  linens 
analyze  need  for  strict  control  of  linen  inventory. 


c. 
d. 


REFERENCE: 


Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  Housekeeping 
Aide.    Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Braciy  Company,  1967. 
Ch.  18,  pp.  1-5. 


Traditionally,  the  linen  room  serves  as  the,  headquarters  of  the  housekeeping 
department.    Here  the  staff  checks  in  and  out,  receives  daily  instructions, 
and  obtains  supplies  to  carry  out  duties.    Bei:ause  it  is  the' center  of  house- 
|<eeping  activities,  the  linen  room  must  be  neatly  arranged,  wel  1 -managed,  clean 
and  cheerful.  ' 


The  linen  room  serves  four  purposes: 


1 


3. 
4. 


Storage  center  for  clean  linens, 
(stationery,  matches,  etc). 
Distribution  center  for  clean  linens. 


cleaning  supplies,  and  gratis  items 
cleaning  supplies,  and  gratis 


1  terns . 

Sewing  center  for  mending  and  remaking  linens. 
Information  center  for  managers,  guests,  and  employees 


An  attendant's  desk  or  perhaps  the  housekeeper's  desk  is  located  in  the  linen 
room.    Maids'  keys  are  kept  here  along  with  a  bulletin  board  for^'posting  notices 
A  closet  for  lost  and  found  objects,  a  closet  for  housekeeping  staff  uniforms, 
and  a  first  aid  kit  for  employees  may  also  be  kept  here.    The  room  is  usually 
equipped  with  a  sprinkler  system',  and  no  smoking  is  permitted  in  most  linen 
rooms  by  order  of  local  fire  departments. 

The  storage  in  the  linen  room  should  be  neatly  arranged  into  sections.  Clean 
linen  should  be  stored  on  shelves  in  one  section,  usually  locAed  next  to  a 
work  table  for  easier  distribution.    All  clean  linens  should  be  stored  on 
covered  shelves,  if  possible,  to  keep  them  clean  and  f,ree  of  dust. 

Cleaning  .supplies  should  be  kept  in  another  area  of  the  linen  room  to  be  loaded 
on  the  maids'  carts  as  needed  for  daily  duties.    Such  supplies  include  disin- 
fectant, carpet  shampoo,  furniture  polish,  stain  removers,  drinking  glasses, 
and  guest  soap.    Gratis  items,  such  as  match  books,  stationery,  and  advertising 
material,  s^hould  be  stored  nearby  for  ease  in  equipping  each  maid's  cart. 
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Linen  which  requires  mending  should  be  placed  in  another  area  of  tlife  linen  room. 
A  locked  closet  is  the  preferred  stbrage^place  for  these  linens  to  reduce  the 
temptation  to  use  tjiem  as  cleaning  rags.    Dying  rags  a  different  color  from 
linens  wfTI  also  reduce  the  likelihood  that  good  linens  are  used  as  rags:''-  - 

A  sewing  and  mendi ng  center  may  be  included  in  the  linen  room,  or  a  separate 
sewing  room  ma^  be  located  nearby.    Regardless  of  location,  th^sewi ng  *center 
should  have  good -natural  and  artificial  light,  a  heavy  duty  sewlin^  machine^  a 
cutting  table,  an  ironing  board,  and  a  scrap  .basket . 

In  the  linen  room,  linen  may  be  sorted,  stacked,  and  placed  on  shelves  or 
carts  to  be  taken  to  the  various  floors.    A  generous  supply  of  linens  may  be., 
stored  On  each  floor.    Some  institutions  find  that  eliminating  the  main  linen 
room  and  taking  linens  directly  from  the  laundry  to  the  1  i nen^-^s torerooms  on 
each  floor  is  a  more  efffci ent  procedure . 

The  linens  and  supplies  from  the  linen  room  are  usually  delivered  to  the  guest 
rooms  on  carts.    In  hotels  and  motels,  ea^^h  cart  is  filled  in  the  morning  with 
enough  linen  for  half  a  day's  quota  of  guest  rooms  (usually  enough  linen  for 
seven  rooms).    At  noon  the  carts  are  filled  again,  from'  the  main  linen~  room  or 
from  the  linen  room  on  that  parti cular  .floor,  to  meet  the  afternoon's  quota  of- 
guest  rooms.    The  supplies  in  each  floor's  linen  room  should  be  replenished 
twice  a  d^y,  whether  supplied  directly  from  the  Taundry  or  from  the  main  linen 
room.    A  list  of  interns  needed  should  be  made,  for  eaich  linen  room, -and  the  nec- 
essary supplies  should  be  brought  up  on  a' cart. 

In  some  hospitals,  the  linens  are  distributed  to  the  floor  on  carts  jn  "packs'* 
prepared -in  the  laundry.    Three  types  of  packs  are  prepared:    standard  supply, 
patient,  and  check-out.    The  patient  pack  is  used  to  prepare  the  patient  for 
the  day.    The  nursing  service  may  ^minister  this  pack.    The  check-out  pack 
is  used  by  the  housekeeping  staff  to  make  tPie  bed  ajter  cleaning  the  room 
and  before  admitting^  a  new  patient. 

Distributing  the  linens  in  packs  reduces  handling,  saves  space,  and  simplifies 
delivery.  These  packs  may  be  stored  on  shelves  in  the  linen  room  or  placed  on 
carts  to  be  distributed  to  the  floors. 

In  hospitals^  the  number  of  linens  to  be  distributed  to  each  area  may  b^  deter- 
mined by  set  standard  requi  rements' or  by  the  daily  census  obtaine-ij^'frdm  nursing 
areas  each  morning.  All  areas  should  be  checked  at  least  th pee  times  daily  and 
replenished  to  standard  levels.         '  ^ 
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In  all  institutions,  strict  records  must  be  kept  on*linens  because  they  represent 
aolarge  part  of  the  budget.    The  linen  control  system  most  often  ^used  is  the 
"clean  for  dirty"  method  of  exchange.    \n  this  system,  each  housekeeping  assist- 
ant receives  one  set  of  clean  linens  for  each  set  of  difty  linens  returned. 

MosV  institutions  conduct  linen  inventory  counts  regularly.    Such  counts  should, 
be  mde  at  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  linen  is  not  moving.    Include  in  the 
inventory  are  tjje  linens  in  the  rooms,  the  linens  on/ the  shelves  of  the  linen 
room  (including  the  linens  to  be  mended),  the  linens  in  the -laundry,  and  the 
linens  in  reserve.    If  the  institution  performs  its  own  laundry  services,  four  o 
sets  of  bath  linens  and  bed  linens  are  needed  for  each  room.    However,  if  the 
institution  must  send  its  laundry  out,  at  least  five  complete  sets  of  linens 
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are  needed  for  each  room.    The  extra  set  allows  for  one  set  of  linens  in  transit 
to  the  commercial  laundry.    Also  extra  linens  may  be  needed  for  weekends  when 
there  is  no  laundry  delivery*    Although  with  proper  care  linens  last  about 
three  years  befare  they  need  mending  or  remaking,  improper  handling  of  linens 
can  seriously  affect  the  budget  of  the  institution.    For  this  reason,  the  linen 
room  is  one  of  the  most  important  centers  in  a  commercial  establishment..  ' 

QUESTIONS: 

1.  What  four  purposes  are  served  by  the  linen  room? 
a. 

b. 
c. 

/ 

2.  Name  the  four  storage  and  work  areas  into  which  the  linen  room  is 
usually  divided. 

a.  f 

d.  " 

3.  Name  thfe  three  types  of  linen  packs  prepared'^in  some  hospitals, 
a. 

b. 

c.  ■  .     '  . 

4.  Identify  two  methods  used  for  determining  the  number,  of  linens  to  be  dis- 
tributed daily  in  each  area  of  a  hospital. 

a.  '  ^  •  % 

b.  '  ^"  ^>     ^  . 

5.  Explain  the  ''clean  for  dirty'"  method  of  linen  exchange, 

^  6.    Whe<i  should  a  1  inen  J nventory  be  taken? 

7.    Approximately  how  long  should  linens  which  receive  proper  care  last 
before  they  need  mending  or  remak^ing?  ,  \ 

ASSIGNMENTS:  - '"^ 

I.    Write  a  paper  summarising  linen  room  procedures  used  at  your  training 
station. 

II.    Draw  a  diagram  of  the  linen  room  at  your  training  station. 
GROUP  WORK: 

I.    Compare  the  linen  room  procedures  used  at  your  training  station  with 
the  procedures  used  at  a  similar  training  station. 
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ANSWER  SHEET--UNIT  I-l 


SUBJECT; 


WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT? 
Job  Descri ptions  ' .  * 


2. 


(Any  six  of-*<Te  following) 
Hotels  \  Residence  halls 

Motels  ^  Y         .Sorority  or  fraternity  houses: 

Hospitals  Country  clubs 

Nursing  Homes  Steam  ships 

Clinics 


Churches 
Private  homes 
Businesses 
Schools 
Factories 


The  quality  of  housekeeping  influer^ces  people's  first  impressions  of  a 
home  or  establishment. 


(Any  fi  ve  of 
Attendant 
Cleaner 
Cus  todi  an 


the  following) 

Janitor 
Orderly 
Housekeeper 


Porter 

Sani  tati  oni  st 
Sanitor 


(Any  six  of  the  following) 
Building  and  grounds  manager 
Building  service  director 
Custodian 

Director  of  buildings 
Director  of  sanitation 
Executive  housekeeper 
Head  cus  todi  an 
Head  janitor 


Housekeeping  depart^nt' manager 
Housekeeping  fGreman 
Housekeepings  superintendent  - 
Housekeeping  supervisor 
Manaqer  of  sani tation ^ 
Service  foreman 
Servi  ce  manager  ' 
Utility  foreman 


SUBJECT; 

'i.  a. 

b. 
c. 


a. 
b. 


ANSWER  SHEET-UNIT  1-2 

,  WHAT'  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT? 

.  Tasks  and  Responsibilities. 

Cleaning  ^assigned  areas\so  that  they  meet  the  standards  set  by  the 
emplpy&r. 

Using  equfjDment  and  suppli-es  properly.  ^ 

Working  in  a  way  that' promotes  safety  for  both  the  employees  and 
the  guests,  patients,  or  residents. 


Building  good  public  relations, 
P.roviding  efficient  Service 
Making  surroundings  attractive. 


Records  provide  proof  that  specific  tasks  have  been  done, 
save  the  establishment  money.  .  ;  A 

(Any  four  of  the  following) 
Supply  inventory 
Requisition  form 

Equipment  inverttory  ^ 
Maintenance  requisition 
Room  occupancy  fofm^ 
Daily  work  schedule 


They '  aRs  o 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  1-3 
WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT? 


SUBJECT; 


Career  Opportunities 


2. 


a. 


Executive  housekeeper--ai:count  for  furnishings  and  supplies;  Ri re, 
train,  and  supervise  the  .maids,  linen  and  laundry  workers,  housemen, 
seamstresses,  and  repairmen;  keep  employee  records  and  perform  fether 
duties  which  vary  by  size  and  type  of  facility.  ^ 
Building  custodian--responsible  for  upkeep  and  maintenance.  Respon- 
sible for  proper  functioning  of  heating  and  ventilating  equipment,'"^ - 
agd  for  keeping  the  building  clean  and  orderly.!  '       j  ^ 


Private  household  worker--performs  a, variety. of  duties, ^such  as 'cleaning 
household  furnishings,  floors,  and  bathrooms;  changing  linens  on  beds; 
attending  children  at  play;  washing  dishes;  buying,  cooking,  and 
serving -food;  and  washing  and  ironing  cfothes.    May  direct  other  house-. 
*hold   employees.    Washes •  and  irons  household  laundry.  ^ 

Education 
Experience 


Short  courses  and  home  study 
junior  or  community  college. 


courses.    Associate  degree  prograrti  at 
Col  lege,  degree  in  institutional  management. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  1-4 


WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTOIT? 

SUBJECT:        ^    Work  Policies,' Ethics,  and  Legal  Responsibilities 

1.    Your  supervisor.  :        ■  ^  |  ' 

2^.    a.    No,  Tom  should  not  have  gone  through  the  papers  on  the  teacher's  desk- 
fa.    No,  Patsy  should  have  turned  in  the  money,  too. 

c.  No,  Janice  should  not  have  accepted  the  money/ 

d.  No„  office  supplies  cost  money.    Jolin  should  have/  purchased  His 
I  own  |)aper,  pjens,  and  penci|ls  .  '  ^ 

An  employee  who  disobeys  rules  and  ethics  is  subject  to  dismissal.  \ 
If  dishonesty  is  reported  and  confirmed,  the  employer  may  dismiss  ^ 
the  employee,  especial ly  when  dishonest  acts  have  occurred  before. 


\ 


f 
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a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
ft 
9' 


ANSWER  SHEET—  UNIT  II-l 
.    USE  OF  EQUIPICNT  AND  SUPPLIES 

* 

SUBJECT:  Cleaning  Equipment 

Foirow  manufacturers'  instructions  for  operation  and  jnaintenance. 
Pr*ovide  routine  and  systematic  inspection  and  repairs. 
Replace  equipment  promptly  when  it  becomes-  faulty  or  ineffective* 
Report  faulty  or  ineffective  equipment  immediately  to  your  supervisor. 
Keep  .equipment  clean  at  all  tfmes. 

Use  proper  anc|  adequate  storage  facilities  for  eqi)ipment. 
Use  the  app^V^opriate  equipment|  for  each  type  of  ^^^Itojng  operation. 

a.  Rinse  the  brush  outM'n'cold  water. 
Shake  out  excess  water. 

If  the  brush  is  dirty, ^wash  it  out  in  lukewarm  cleaning  solution 
afid  rinse.  • 
Let  the  brush  dry  with  the  bristles  straight. 

b.  (Any  six  of  the  following) 
Hang  brush  up. 

•  Be  sure  weight  is  not  on  bristles. 

.  If  storing  for  long  time,  protect  brush  from  moths  by  using  moth  balls 
or  insecticides . 
Do  not  use  broom  when  wet. 
Always  hang  broom  when  not  in  use. 
Do  not  use  broom  for  scrubbing. 
Rotate  broom  when  used  to  help  broom  wear  evenly. 
Store  broom  where  there  is  free  circulating  air. 

To  hang  broom  on  a  nail,  put  string  lopp  through  hole  near  end  of  handle 

•  N 

a.  Pack  type  or  hand  vacuum 

b.  Upright 

c.  Tank  or  canister  r  ,  ' 

d.  Light  upright  (electric  broom)  \  ^  . 


4.  Refer  to  equipment  chart;  ask  supervisor;  study  directions  on  equipment. 

5.  (Any  fi*ve  of  the  following) 

The  equipment  should  be  plygged  iato  an  -adequately  wired  and  grounded 
outlet.    Do  not  use  an  adapter  plug. 

1^    ^       I  »  1  '        '  ■ 

-  If  an  extension  cord  is  needed,  use  one  the  same  s^ze  as  ^he  cord  attached 
to  the  machine.'  "  !  '     "  / 

'1  '  u       -      .  '  U  ' 

Keetoj  the  equipment  cl^an.    Do  irot  splash  water  or  cleaning  materials  oni 

.  the  machine.    If  this  happens  Piccidently,  the  operator  shoul  d  wear  kubber 

[le  should^then  dry  the  machine  <y£f^ 


boots  to  unplug  the  majchine, 


A  machine  that  is  used  in  a  hospital  should  be  disinfected"  once  a  week  by 
washing  the  machine  in  a  disinfectant  solution  to  prevent  the  s'pread  of 
ge  rms . 
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The  .cord  should  trail  behind  the  person  operating  the  machine.    It^hould  ' 
be  kept  dry  during  operation  of  the  machine.    Do  not  let  the  coicd  become 
entangled  in  theyvm&chine.    The  result  may  be  damage  to  the  cord,  the  ma- 
chine and  the  operator^-.  / 

The  .machine,  when  not  in  use,  should  be  stored  on  its  wheels  in  a  dry, 
w^Tl-llghted  place  with  the  cord  in  place,  and  the  brushes  removed. 
Brushes  should  be  washed  and  hung  to  dry.  » 

Th^  machine  should'  be  oiled  periodically. 

Care  Uould  be  used  In  the  operation  of  machines  to  prevent  injury  to*  •  • 
the  operator. 

To  clean  the  service  sink,  wet  a  brush  or  sponge  under  the  faucet. 
Sprinkle  a  small  amount  of.  cleaning  agent  on  the  brush  or  sponge.    Scrub  k 
the  inside  ^of  the  sink  using  a  circular  motion.    Rinse  the  ,^  rush  or  spongey 
and  the  sink  using  a  circular  motion.    Wipe  the  outer  surfaces' of- the  sink 
usihg  a  damp  cloth  or  sponge.    Polish  the  outer  surfaces^  pipes,  and  faucets 
using  a  dry  cl  oth .  .      '  .  ^ 
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ANS'WER  SHEET—UNIT  1 1-2 
USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
SUBJECT:  ^  Cleaning  Supplies 

1 .  a.    Phenolic  cleaner         |  ^         ^      '  \ 
"   b.    Metal  polish 

c.  Furniture  polish  v  . 

d.  Acid  cleaner  • 

2.  I  (Any  thre^  of  |  the  following) 
,  Amount  to  use',  way  to  use,  pl_aces  to  use 

Length  of  time  solution  should  be  in  contact  with  surface 
Temperature  of  cleaning  solution 
Scrubbing  action    -  '  . 

Use  of  cleaning  solution 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  II-3  ,  ^ 
USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES  '  , 

SUBJECT:  Safety  Practices    ,  ^  , 

1.  Housekeeping  personnel  in  a  pbsit>«n  to'*'observe  more  things  than 
other  employees.  They  are  responsible  for  both  thei Ktjwn  safety  and 
that  of  others. 

2.  a.    Dry  chemi  cal--burning  liquid  or  electrical  fires'     *  .| 
I         b.    Carbon  di oxi de--blurni ng- 1  iqui ds  or  live  electrical  fires 

c.  Pressurized  water--combustible  fires  requi  ring  cooling,  and 
quenching;  never  on  eleg^rioal  or  burning  liquids 

d.  Soda-aci d--combustible     res,  such  as  those  caused  by  paper,  wood, 
excelsior,  and  cloth. 

3.  a.  Falls 
'4.    e.    al  1  of  these 

^)  ^  < 

5.  Housekeeper 

*6..  a.  Objects  in  corridors  or  on'stairs 

b.  Equipment  and  electrical  cords  in  traffic  area 

c.  Litter  on  floor*  ^ 

d.  Wet  o/\oi  ly  floors 

e.  Floors  with  improper  waxing,  or  scrubbing 
.  f.  Unsafe  objects  used  to  climb  on 

Keep  corridors,  stairs,  and  passageways  clear.' 
Properly  mark  wet  areas. 
Clean  up  spi 11 ^•immediately. 
Properly  clean  and  wax  floors. 

7.  Lung  damage  or  illness.  ^ 

8.  Use  the  handle  or  push  plate. 

9.  A  me'tal  container  partially  filled  with  sand  or  water.. 

10.  ^  Fire,  cuts,  ai|id  con taminatipn.  \ 

11.  d.    safety  precautions  and  contents'.are  given  on' the  labe. 
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12.  d.    keep  a  clean,  dry  pot  holder  available  for  use. 

13.  1 )  Open  door. 

2)  Stand  to  one  side. 
'    3)  Strike  match  away  from  body. 
4)  Turn  qas  on. 
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14. 


15. 


16. 
17. 


18. 
19. 

20. 
21'. 
22. 


1)  Plug  cord  into  applian)je. 

2)  Plug  cord  into  outlet. 

3)  Remove  cord  from  ou1 

4)  Remove  cord  from  appliance, 

a.  Piclj  ^ash  up  with  thickly,  folded  damp  paper 
"b.   (dry.  ' 

b.  using  a  sturdy  step  stool." 
d.    al  1  of  these, 
small;  wel  1-v'ehti lated 
b,  d,  e 

Wear  rubber  gloves. 
To  the  right. 


4 


4 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  II-4 


USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 
SUBOECT:  Work  Simplification 

1.  Physical  and  mental  or  psychological 

2.  a.    Energy  use 

b.  Fatiguing  motions  j  |    .  * 

c.  Fatiguing  positions  ,  »  • 

3.  (Any  three  of  the  following) 
The  method  of  work 

Lack  of  skill  or  knowledge  V 
•  R^petitlpn 

The'meamng  or  lack  of  meaning  a  job  has 

4.  Knowledge  --t^wv^  . 
Thinking  ability  ' 

Judgment 

•Attention  "  ^ 

Skill  .  *  ^ 


Good  posture  means  lining  the  parts  of  the  body  up  in  a  way  that  allows- 
you  to  work  smoothly  with  the  least  strain. 


Use  the  greatest  number  of  muscles  and  muscle  groups  possible. 
Use  arm  and  leg  muscles  as  much  as  possible  to  take  the  load 
off  the  back  and  off  muscles  that  are  not  as  strong. 
Kneel  or  squat  rather  than  bend  from  the  waist. 
Do  your  work  rhythmical. ly-ih  the  general  direction  of  the  movement 
When  holding  an  object  of  any  size,  keep  the  elbows  relaxed  and 
hold  the  object  as  close  to  the  body  as  possible. 
Avoid  lifting  an  object  if  there  is  an  easier/*Jay  to  move  it'. 


a. 

b. 

c. 
d. 

e. 


7.  a.    The  size,  s^hape,  and  weight  of  the  object. 

b.  -  Your  own  physical  condition  and  how  accustomed  you  are  to  heavy, 
manual  labor' 

^c.    The  distance  the  object  is  to  be  carried  or  the  height  at  which 
it  is  to  t>e  placed. 

8.  (Any  six  of  the  follDwing  and  at)  example  of  each) 
Motions  should  be  productive. 

Motions  shoul  d  be  silnple. 
^Motions  should  be  in  a  curved  rather  than  a  stiratght  patl^. 
Motions  should  be  rhythmi  t  and  smooth. 
Equipment  should  be  withiji  easy  reach., 

•  Tools  and  materials  shoul^  be  in  a  defii^ite  position. 

•  Gravity  should  be  used. 

Hands  should  not  do  work  that  other  parts  of  the  body  can  do. 
Tools  should  be  combined  when  possible. 
Worker  should  be  at  ease. 
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9.    Work  simplification  is  •'seeking  the- simplest,  easiest,  and  qui'ckest 
method  of  doing  work." 

.1  ' 

Reducing  fatigue  is  a  primary  goal  of  work  simplification. 

10.  Eliminate  unnecessary  steps . 

Select  the  best  tools  and  supplies  for  the  job. 

Maintain  good  posture.  * 

Learn  to  use  both  hands  at  once.  ^ 

Concentrate  on  the  task  at' hand.  • 

Clean  up  as  the  job  is  completed.  ^  , 

Make  use  of  return  trips.  st 

Store  frequently  used  items  where  they        be  reached  easily. 

11.  a.    Keep  an  adequate  sypply  of  cleaning  products  on  hand  to  prevent 

delays  caused  by  being  out  of  a  needed  product. 

b.  Stock  cart  or  carrier  with  all  supplies  and  equipment  before  begin- 
ning.   Work  in  order  to  save  unnecessary  trips  for  needed  items. 
In,,the  private  home  some  tools  and  supplies  may  be  duplicated  so 
they  can  be  stored  at  the  point  of  use. 

c.  Establish  a  work  schecAjle  and  follow  it  to  b^e  sure  all  tasKs^p^re 
performed  with  necessary  frequency.  ^  ( 

d.  Perform  needed  tasks  as  they  arise  to  prevent  cpmplaints  and.  to 
save  time  later. 

e.  Perform  tasks  in  the  most  logical  and  efficient  order. 

f.  Plan  ways  to  eliminate  or  reduce  cleaning  problems. 

12.  Eliminate,  combine,  rearrange,  and  simplify. 

13.  It  saves^  time  and  energy. 

a.   'Store  frequently  used  items  at  the  place  they  are  first  used. 
^  b.    Store  items  sp  they  are  easy  to  see,  reach,  grasp,  and  replace 
c.    Place  items  in  easy  reach. 


> 


P 


ANSWER  SHEET—UNIT  IN5. 


USE -OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 


SUBJECT: 


Supply  Carts  and  Carriers 


1.  Saves  steps  and  increases  efficiency. 

2.  a.    Waste  cart'-collecting  and  transporti ng  waste .  .  [ 

b.  Equipment  cart--moving  rx)^  buckets,  floor  machines,  vacuums  and 
attachments,  and  cleaning  siipplies  from  storage  areaN^to  work  place. 

c.  Uti lity' cart--collecting  litter;  moving  cleaning  supplies,  dispenser 
supplies,  and  guest  supplies;  transporting  manual  equipment;  collecting 
soiled  linens. 


's 
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ANSWER  SHEET--UNIT  III-1< 
•  CLEANING  GUEST  'ROOMS 
SUBJECT:  Procedures  for  Entering  and  Lo^aving  Rooms 

1,  To  protect  the  finish  on  the  doors-. 

2,  Leave  quietly;  clean  room  later. 

3,  CO— (^eck  out;  a  guest  has  l^ft  i 
pO--a  stay-over  guest      [  ^  I 
b.CC--clothes  or  baggage  in  room 
V--no  clothes  or  baggage  in  rooTn 

4,  Report  it  immediately  to  your  supervisor. 

5,  Date  and  room  number. 


6,  Across/EFe^oorway 

S.u|>i^iies  are  easily  accessible  and  no  one  can  ur\expectedly  enter  the  room. 

7,  a.    Condition  of  the  room 

b.  Number  of  people  who  slept  in  the  room 

c.  Condition  and  amount  of  luggage  ^ 

8.  c*    place  notation^n  corments  column, 

9.  c,    cleaned  the  r6om.  ^ 
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ANSWER  SHEET—tiNIT  II 1-2 
CLEANING  GUEST  ROOMS 
SUBJECT:  Preliminar;^  Cleaning  Tasks 

1.  When  room  is  air-conditioned. 

f 

2.  To  check  their  condition  and  to  provide  more  light  for  cleaning. 

3.  Allowl  time  for  the  bed  to  air.  .  • 
Allowi  titfn^  for  repair  or  jeplacement  of  matresses  or  springs. 

4.  To  check  for  lost  items  and  to  prevent  items  from  falling  to  tHI  floor, 

5.  Do  not  emp^  ashes  into  wastebasket. 

6.  Turn  upside  down  to  empty;  never  put  hand  ipside  basket. 


ANSWE-R  SHEET--UNIT  111-3 
CLEANING  GUEST  ROOMS 


SUBJECT:  General  Cleaning  Tasks 

1.  Turn\Qn  the  light  so  you  can  see  better,  and  at  the  same  time,  check 
the  bfllb.  Then, 

a.  clean  the  shelves  and  rod.  \ 

b.  make  certain  there  is  the  correct  number  o^f  good  coat  hangers, 
j      neatly  placed.    I  '  I 

jc.    dust  the  inside  of  the  closet  dopr  thoroughly  and  wipe  clean  any  ' 

•soiled  marks.    I'f  the  inside  of  the  door  has  a  mirror,  clean  it. 
d.    scru^  the  closet  floor  or,  if  carpeted,  use  the  vacuum  cleaner, 
c  e.    turn  off  the  light  and  close  the  door. 

2.  Whether  or  not  the  room  is  occupied 

3.  Report  the  discovery  immediately  so  that  the  guest  may  be  reached  before 
leaving  if  possible.    If  the  guest  cannot  be  reached,  tag^the  articles  for 
placement  in  the  lost  and  fjKrfTd  closet  in  the  housekeeper's  office, 

4.  (Any  six  of  the  following) 
pitcher  and  glasses  \  telephone  directory 
shoe  cloth  menus 
laundry  bag                                  *'Do  Not  Disturb"  sign 
stationery                                    fly  swatter 

Bible  r  coat  hangers 

matches  valet  bag 

5.  a.    In  order  to  return  furniture  moved  by  a  guest  to  its  original  locaticJn 
b^    To  aid  in  determining  if  anything  is  missing  fromNthe  room 

6.  From  the  center  toward  the-  outside. 

7.  The  cord  is  not  properly  connected.      *  ^ 

Replace  the  cord  under  the  hook  located  on  the  back  of  each .  carrier.  < 

8.  A  vacuum  cleaner  brush  07  whisk  broom. 

<  ** 

9.  Pamp  wipe  with  a  sudsy  cloth  and  polish  with  a  clean  dry  cloth 

10.  Telephones  in  guest  rooms  should  be  cleaned  daily.  ' 

Public  telephones  should  b?  cleaned  several  times  a  day.  , 
They  come  in  to  very  close  contact  with  the  individual  and  could  be  a 
breeding  place  for  bacteri^. 

11.  To  help  insure  that  the  guest  is  pleased  with  the*  room. 

12.  The  report  helps  determine  linen  cost  and  occupancy  statistics 

13.  On  the  cart.  ^ To  prevent  additional  soiling  or  snagging. 

14.  They  should  be  returned  to  the  h^s^keeper.  ^ 
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.       .    '  \  '  ANSWER  SHE|T--UNIT.  IV-1  ,•  j' 

./^  CLEANTNG,%IENT  ROOMS  ,  ,  , 

.SUBJECT:  Procedures  for  Sanita:^1on  and  Disinfection.  ' 

•    •■•  •  •  •  /  , 

1.  Keepi  ng.  germs  out  of^  wounds  orv:destroyi  ng  germs,  sterilizing  instruments, 
and- spraying  the  area  around  ttie  wound  with  (Jarbolic  acid 

"    S   "  ■ 

2.  A  sick  person's  resistance  to  disease  is  J ow?r  than  a  healthy  person's. 

3.  A  constant  flow  of  visitors  bring  germs  into  the  building.  Staff 
members  who  work  with  many  patients  may  carry  germs  from  one  sick  person 
to  another.  ^ 

4.  a.    They  are  invisible.  /' 

b.  They  are  present  Everywhere. 

c.  They  can  create  problems  of  cross-infection... 

5*    small  ^       :  \ 

6.  dark  ^  "  ^ 

7.  50-110  degrees  F.^ 

8.  body  ^  > 

human  tissue  . 
absorbed  into  the  body  and  poison  it 

9 .  toxi  ns  - 

10.  Staphylococci 

11 .  Very  little. 

12.  They  are  carried  on  a  person  or  object. 

13.  Dust  carries  bacteria;  therefore,  dust  should  not  be  scattered  during 
dusting  and  sweeping  activities. 

14.  Bacteria  need  food,  water,  light,  and  the  right  temperature;  some 
reqiii  re  oxygen . 

15.  S'pores  form  hard  shells  which  act  as  shields. 

16.  smaller 

17.  It  is  possible  to  transmit  viruses  through  the  environment.' 

18. -  Bacteria  die  cir  remain  dormant  (inactive). 
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19.  .Maintenance  of  qood  health  Clean  fingernails 
/         Daily^^ath*    '                               Clean  hair 

Use  of  (deodorant  Regular  change  of  clothing 

20.  a.    Direct  contact 

b.  Inhalation  of  organisms  suspended  in  air  (infection  by  droplet  nuclei) 

c.  Infection  by  contaminated  dust 

21.  Destroying  or  slowing*the  growth  of  harmful  organisms. 

«,  '         "  ■*  ' 

22.  a.  Boiling 

Chemical  disinfection  ^  •  .  .  .' 

Use  of  disinfectants      ^  "  " 

b.  Cover  object  with  boiling  water  for  30  minutes. 

c.  Boiling.  „  .  ^ 

23.  a.    Kind  of  bacteria  .  «-        -  - 

b.  Kind  of  environment  '  ^  ■ 

c.  Cleanliness  of  area  ^  ,  ;' 

d.  Time  needed  to  destroy  organisms 

24.  a.    Clean  surface  of,  visible  and  invisible  soil, 
b.    Destroy  germs  with  disinfecting  agent. 

25.  Do  not  use  dirty  mops. 

Use  different  cloths  for  various  tasks;  do  not  re-use  a  cloth  in  the 
next  patient's  room/  .  '    #  " 

Disinfect  or  launder  wet  mops  "at  the  end  of  the  day.  /  . 

Keep  mop  water  clean      ^    ..  *      '  ^  ,r 

Clean  and  store  tools  pif^perly,  v     .  ^  ^  ;y 

26.  Floors,  walls,  and  furniture. 

27.  Detergents  neutralize  disinfectants. 
.28.  c 

29;    a  ^  ^  . 

30.  d  \         '  ■  ' 

\ 

31 .  b 


I 

9 


32.    The  people  she  worlcs  wi  this  re  not  ill. 

She  should  wash  her  hands  thoroughly  when  she  changes  from  one  job  to 
another. 
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SUBJECT: 

1 .  a. 
b. 
c. 


2. 
3. 


'  •■  ANSWER  SHEtT— UNIT  IV-2 

CLEAN ING-PmiENT  ROOMS 

^  Procedures  in  0<cupied  and  Discharge .  Rooms  in  Hospitals 

To  improve  the  sanitation  of  the  envi  ronmen^t . 

To  aid  in  control  of  bacteria  and  cross^infection. 

To  keep  the  area  attractive. 

al  1  of  these.  '  ' 

bed. 


5. 
6. 


7. 
8. 


9. 
10. 
11. 

13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 


a.  Dry-^dust 

b.  Damp^wipe  with  disinfectant-deterqent  solution 

c.  Dry 

c.    the  bottom  sheet  of  new  paclcage  is  intfrfoldad  with  top  sheet 
of  old  package . 

Disinfectant-detergent  solution 

Clean  cloths 

Sponges 

Warm  rinse  water 

c,  e  • 

.  ■  r 

^ad board  .      •  casters 
foot                 •  electrical  cord 

side  rails  call  light 

underneath  surfaces'^  bedlight  fixture 


a  ^ 

b 

b 

a' 

a 

b 


/ 


An  unoccupied  unit  is  pne  which  has  been  vacant  for  more  than  a  day  and 
v{hich  has  been  thoroughly  cleaned.    A  discharge  unit  is  one  fjf^m  which  a 
patfent  has  departed  and.  whi  ch  needs  thorough  cleaning  and  disinfecting. 

To  prevent  build-up  6f  dirt  and  to  keep  the  unit  ready  for  a  new  patient 
gt  all  times .  '  , 
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18. 


19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


a.  Daily         ■      -  '  "  • 

b .  Peri.odi  cal  ly  •  t  'x 

c.  Daily  "  .  . 

d.  Daily     •  / 

Disinfection.  • 

All  surfaces  must  be  disinfected.  a 
b .  venttlate. 

To  take  utensils  to  the  sterilizing  room  and  bring  back  a  clean  sterile 
set.  . 

a.  Fold  dirty  linens  and  covers  tow,ard  the  center  to  avoid  unnecessary 
spread  of  bacteria. 

b.  Remove^the  plastic  pillow  and  matress  covers  and  put  them  in  soiled 
linen  hamper  bag. 

c.  Lay  the  pillow  by  an  open  window.  • 

« 

a.  more  comfortable  for  the  patient. 
Draw  sheet.  ^ 

To  prevent  the  spread  of  infection  until  the  room  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  anci  disinfected 


A 
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•   V.  -  ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  IV-3 

CLEANING  PATIENT  ROOMS  ~      ■  ' 

SUBJECT:  Procedures  in  Isolation  Uni\s 

1.  ^Regular  isolation  attempts  to*  prevent^  spread  of  in^ctious  X)rganisms 

from  the  room 

Reverse  isolation  attempts  to  prevent  infectious  organisms^ from 
reaching  an  already  ill  or  potentially  ill  person 

2.  -Contagious    .         ,  ♦ 
Communicable    ,  :^ 

3.  a.    A  separate 'bed  in  a  room^ protected  from  carriers  of  ^erms  given  to 

patient. 

.b.    No  visitors  allowed,  only  hospital  personnel. 

c.  All  personnel  entering  unit,  must  wear  a  gown. 

d.  Hands  washed  properly. 

e.  Articles  used  by  patient  completely  disinfected. 

4.  Daily., 

5.  Hands.       '    .  '  ' 

.6.    Do  not- touch  your  uniform. with  your  hands  because  they  are  cont-amina^ed. 

7.  (Any  four  of  the  following) 

Wash  hands  before  putting  on  or  taking  o!ff  mask. 
Cover  mouth  and  nose  with  mask. 
,  Do  not  drop  mask  from  face  and  then  put  mask  op  again. 
Do  not  wear  ftiask  dangling  from  neck.  * 
Do  not  place  mask  in  pocket. 

Never  wear  mask  outside  patient's  room..  , 

Change  mask  every  30  minutes,  more  frequently 'if  it  becomes' mpist. 

8.  a.    To  prevent  spread  of  germs  fo  other  laundry. 

b.    To  prevent  contamination  of  laundry  chutes  and  equipment. 

To  be  sure  contaminated  linens  are  treated  to  destroy  germs.  - 
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9.    Two  laundry  bags  are  used  for  extremely  contaminated  linen.    It  is 

placed  ^in  one  laundry  bag  inside  the  isolation  un^it  and.  then  placed  >  - 
inside  another  bag  outside  the  isolation  unit  and  sealed. 

10.  Extra  care  for  disinfection  is  taken.  ^ 

11.  /Everything  used  to  clean  in  the  contaminated  area  must  be  tagged.  A 
csj/^i f ferent  set  of  equipment  and  a  new  cleaning  solution  is  used  to  clean 

each  unit. 

12.  a.    Manual  cleaning 

b.  Spray  disinfection  ^ 

c.  Fogging  ^  " 
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13.    To  prevent  dust  from  settling  on  the  unmade  bed. 
b'.    in  all  isolation  units  as  they  are  cleaned 


14. 
15. 


16. 
17. 


18, 


IQ 


I- 


a.  •  Surgical  cap  over  hair  . 

b.  Vapor-proof  glasses 
Moistened  surgical  mask    '  . 

d.    Rubber  gloves  .  -  -  - 

ft  is  cjuick  and  reaches  hard-to-get-at  corners. 

a.  Sterilizing  by  ethylene  oxide--place  mattress  in  sealed  contai.ner  of*- 
ethylene  oxide      "  — 

b.  Disinfecting  by  hand--wipb  plastic  mattress  cover  with  cloth 
dampened  with  disinfectant  and  pay  j^pecial  at^ntion  to  seams  and 
CO  me  rs .  ^^-^  (ffk 

c.  Spraying--'spray  with  a  good  detergent  disi nfe^crant. 

d.  Ai  ring--cover  mattress  with  a  clean  sheet  and  transport  to  airing  room*. 

A  procedure  which  allows  the  housekeeper  to  pour  cleaning  solution  directly 
on  the  floor,  spread  it  with  a  mop.  and  use  the  wet  pickup  vacuum  to  re- 
move the  solution. 

1 )  Fil 1 inq  containers 

2)  Emptying  wastebasket  and  removing  soiled  linen 

3)  Damp-dusting  furniture 

f  4)  Cleaninq  bathroom  fixtures  and  disinfecting  toilet.^      "  it 

5)  Dust-mopping  room  and  bath.  .     .  4 

.   6)  Damp-mopping  floors  .  \  " 


20,    Begin  at  the  bac^  and  work  toward  the  door. 
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ANSWER  SHEET-UNIT  V.^l 
CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 
SUBJECT:  General  Procedures 

.1.    a.    Not  long 

b.  No,  Mary's  behavior  was  not  ethical. 

c.  Mary  should  have  knocked  or  rung  the  dqor  bell  before  entering  the 
hbme^    She  should  have  knocked  before  entering  Timmy's  room  since  the 
door  was  closed.    She  shoul*d  not  have  invited  a  stranger  into  the  home 

.    without  permission  and  certainly  not  spent  work  time  examining  the 
sales  woman's  products.    Mary  should  have  either  notified  her  employer 
that  she  was  leaving  or  recorded  her  time.    She  should  not  have  left 
tasks  half  finished. 

2.  a  /  - 

to 

3.  a  „  .  ^ 

4.  c  *  ;  ^  " 

b.    b  '     /  ,.  ■  -. 

■6.    c    ,      '      _  ■  ■       -         -'■         ■     .     .  ■ 

7.    a  ,  ■ 

.8.  c 
•9.'b 
10.  a 

11-.    c  .     .  ^ 

12.  Living-dining  area. 

It  is  usually  the  first  room  seen  by  someone  entering  the  home. 

i 

13.  Living  room^-Strai ghten  the  room,  dust  with  vacuum  cleaner,  vacuum  rugs 
or  carpet,  clean  and  polish  furniture,  replace  furniture  and  accessories 

•.  *" 

Bedroon>--Straighten.  .put  away  clothing  and  othef  articles  which  are  out  of 
place,  make  up  bed,  vacuum,  clean  closet  floor. 

Bathroom--Clean  tub,  toilet,  and  sipk;  mop  the  floor. 

Kitchen--Wash  and  put  away  dishes  or  loaf^ishwasher ,  clean  refrigerator, 
clean  garbage  can,  clean  range,  wipe  cabinet  fronts,  do  other  tasks  as 
needed. 
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14.    (Any  of  the  followitig  or  others) 

Kaep  the  house  clean  and  orderly  as  you  go. 

Do  a  weekly  task  each  day  and  a  seasonal  task  each  week. 

Do  tasks  in  the  easiest  and  quickest  way  possible. 

Try  to  handle  each  item  only  one  time. 

Carry,  cleaning  supplies  and  equipment  with  you  as  you  go. 
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A!)1SWER  SHEETS-UNIT  V-2 
^  "     , CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 

Cleaning  Cabinets  and  Storage  Areas     '  ^ 

a.  . Easy-to-see.    (Examples  will  vary.) 

b.  Easy-'to- reach  .    (Examples  will  vary.) 

c.  Store  near  the  place  of  first  or  most  frequent  use.    (Examples  will  vary.) 


Stack  items  orily  if  they  are  alike,  such 
•items  i'ndi  vi  dual  ly--do  not  stack. 


3. 
4. 


b.  Reduce  the  number  of  items  to  be  itored 
Time  is  not  wasted  searching  for  items 


r  plates.    Store  unlike 


5.  To  discourage  accumulation  of  clutter  and  minimize  the  possibility  of 
these  areas  becoming  breeding  spots  for  pests. 

6.  Clean  closets  help  to  keep  clothes  clean*  and  nea*t. 

r 

7.  Collect  cljeaninq  tools  and  supplies. 
Remove  clothes  from  closet. 

Separate  clothes  which  need  cleaning  or  mending. 
Clean  wal  Is  . 
Sweep  or  vacuum  floor. 

Wash,  rinse,  and  dry  shelves,  woodwork,  aTrd^rod. 
Return  clothes  to  closet. 


Wipe  wi  th  damp  cJoth. 

Dry.  \ 

Spray  cloth  with  polish. 

Wipe  cabinet  front  with  treated  cloth 


\ 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  V-3 
•'CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 

SUBJECT:  Cleansing  Kitchen  Equipment 

\ 

1.  After  the  range  has  cooled 

Enamel  surfaces  are  chipped  easily  when  hot. 

2.  c  • 

3.  b 


4.  a 

5.  d 


6.  a.  Read  directions  on  label.  i 

b.  Spread  newspaper -on  floor  before  starting. 

c.  Mix  clear  water  and  vinegar  soVution. 

d.  Heat  oven  for  specific  time  at  specified  temperature. 
^      e.  Keep  solution  away  from  eyes  and  skin. 

7.  Soda  removes  odors. 

8.  a.  Placer  a  pan  of  hot  water  in  the  freezer, 
b.  Scraping  or  punching  with  a  sharp  object 


9.    A.    Hot  water  or  soap  may  cause  ice  cubes  to  stick 
'  b.    They  should  be  rinsed  with  warm  water,  ^ 

10.  So  it  will  fit  tightly  when  the  door  is  closed  and  keep  warm  air  frdm 
getting  insifle.       '  [ 

11 .  Once  a^year. 

12.  Use  the  food  immediately.  ^ 

13.  Turn  cold  water  on. '"'Feed  food  wastes  into  disposer  gradually.  Allow 
water  to  run  about  30  seconds  after  grinding  has  stopped  to  prevent 
cl oggi  ng. 

14.  a.    Do  not  put  food  wastes  Tn  it. 
b.    Do  not  put  aerosol  cans  in  it.* 

"  c.    When  the  compactor  Is  full.,  remove  the  container  and  put  in  a  clean 
liner. 

15.  Filter.  •  . 

16.  Traces  of  oil  make  the  coffee  taste  rancid  and  bitter. 

17.  Percolator  brush . 
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18.    In  the  trash  unless  the  sink  has  a  garbage  disposal.    Coffee  grounds  plug 
up  drains. 


ANSWER  SHEET--"UNIT  V-4 
CLEANING  T^E^PRIVATE  HOME 


SUBJECT: 

1 .  a. 
b.' 


Dishwashi  ng 


Cold. 
Hot. 


2.  To  keep  water  free  of  food  scraps.' 

) 

3.  b,  f,  h 

4.  the  hardness  of  the  water 

5.  left 
left 


Glasses  and  silverware 


7.    b.    makes  more  suds.  / 
c.    takes  longer  to  mnse. 


r 


5 


8.  d.    Does  all  of  these  things. 

9.  b.    more  sanitary  ^ 

10.  e.    a,  b,  and  c. 

11.  a.    rubber  spatula. 

12.  It  turns  out  dishes  which  are  hygienically  clean. 

13.  b.    The  length  of  time  the  hot  water  is  in  contact  wi-,th  the  dishes 
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/ANSWER  SilEET— UNIT  VI-1  - 

PROVIDING  BUILDING  SERVICES 

SUBJECT:  Cleaning  PObl i c  Areas  of  Buildings 

1."    (Any  three  of  the  following) 
*  Unl  ocked^jJoors 
Broken  wi.nd6ws 
*     Signs  of  unauthorized  entry  .    .      .  \ 

'  Missing  objects  ^  '  " 

V    2,    a.    Turn  off  all  litohts  except  these  which  must  be  left  on  for  security 
reas.ons.     .I  '  « 

b.    th#^k  build>ing  '::o  see -.that  no  one  is  locked  inside. 
!*.  ^c.    Secure  all  doors  and  grates. 

-d.    Close  and  lock  pll  windows. 

•  3\    (Any  six*  af  the  foljlCwing). 

Time  of  day  that  will  affect  normal  use  of        area  the  least 
Amount  of  cleanliness  needed  in  each  area 
S..   Amount  of  traffic 
Condi ti  on  of  area 

Amount  olF^di  rt  in  the  outsi"de  area 
Type  of  floor 
Number  of  windows 
"Type  and -amount  of  furniture        .  • 
Other 'items  to  cleani  such  as  exposed  pipes,  h-lgh  ceilings,  and  extensive 
woodwork     i    ^      '    '  ^  ^ 

4.  (Any  si  X  of  tti6,  fol  lowing)  ,       '  \ 
Lobby               •                              .  , 
Corridors 

Elevators  .  ^ 

Waiting.- rooms  ^ 
General  Offices 
\     Physicians'  rooms^. 
Stairs  and  stairwells 

Entrance  or  lobby-  *   ,  '  - 

5.  To  prevent  fal  1  s .  ' 

6.  The  needed  repairs  should  be  reported. 

7.  a.    Sand  urns  » 
b.    Dry  urns  ^ 

8.  Vacuum  once  or  twice  a  week;  use  a  carpet  sweeper  on  other  days. 
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9.    a.  long  pushing  action. 

10..   a.  Set  up  Caution  signs  at  each  door  to  the  stairway  where  you  will  be 

'  worldng.. 

b.  Learn  a  path  open  for  traffic. 

11.  Start  at  top  landing. 

12.  (Answers  should  include  most^f  the^  following  or  others)  , 

Empty  wastebaskets,'  ash  trays,  and  sand  urns  and  wipe  them  clean. 
Darap-dust  or  wash  window  sills  arid  woodwork.  .  : 

.  DSi^-dust  furniture. 
Spot-clean  walls  i  partitions^and  glas^  . 
Wash  windows .  (  * 

Check  jdraperiqs  and  wi  pe  bli^ds .  ^1  ^ 

Sweep,  dust  mop  or  vacuum.  /  ' 

.  *    Damp  mop. 

Report  needed  repairs. 

13.  Twice  a  day  t^  prevent  spread  of  gernte  anci  infections.  ,  . 

14.  Scrub  all  surfaces  With  detergent  solution. 
Clean  drain  holes. 

Use  cleaner  to  remove  stains.  ^  / 

Rinse  exposed  surfaces.  / 
./Polish  metal  with. clean  dry  cloth  or  paper  towel. 
Remove  soil  splashes'  or  cleaning  sol  ution  from  floor* 

15.  a.    Wipe  fronty  top,  and  exposed  sides  with  cleaning  solution. 

b.  Dry  glass  i^th  dry  cloth;  . 

c.  Wipe  up  spills  around  machine. 

d.  Open  kick  plate,  check  floor,  clean  if  necessary. 


c 
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ANSWER  SHEET-UNIT  VI-2 
PROVIDING  BUILDING  SERVICES 

•r 

SUBJECT:  pleaning  Offices       .  . 

1.    It  is  important  to  resped^tsthe  wi shes' of  each  occupant. 


?• 

> 
3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 


Never  read  or  go  through  papers  in  the  office. 
Do  not  take  office  supplies. 
Do  not  use  office  telephone  for  personal  calls, 
Do  not  disturb  occupant  when  cleaning  office. 


e. 
a. 
b. 
a. 
d. 
c. 
a. 
e. 


annual ly 
daily, 
weekly 
daj  ly  ^ 
quarterly 
mon-thly 
daily  ' 
annual ly 


\ 


■1* 
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•  ^      •       ^    .       ANSWER  SHEET--UN|f  VL-3  ^  - 

PROVIDIMG  BUILDINiVRVICES 
.SUBJECT:  Cleaning  Bui  Idings  • 

[A.  Mt  insures-  that  time  is  al  lowed  for;  each  daily  task  and  for  tasks  jjone 
\on  a  rotating  basis.  /  •  -  '/ 

■'..t  -    .        -       .      •    ■  ' 

2.  ^    The  degree  of  soil.  ^  ^ 
b.    The  level  of  sanitation  desired.*  .  * 

3.  -Size  of  church  and  frequency  of  ,,use^€  '  ^, 

4.  a.    Remove  old  church  bul  leti ns  ^ndf-Japers .    Place  song  books  in  \ 

recommended  pqsition.    Remove ;'damaged  or  worn  song  books.  Replenish 
supplies.        \  • 
b.  3hange  beds^^y  each  use^'  'Wash  dishes.'  Sanitize  nursery 

5.  Front  tf 

6.  a.    ReWve  trash  from  table  tops  r  ^ 

b.  Damp^ipe  all  table  tops. 

c.  Damp-iHfig  al  1  chair  seats. 

d.  Remove  trash  from  floor. 

e.  Remove  trash  cans  and  garbage  cans. 

f .  Mop  fl  oor.  : 

g.  Empty  and  scrub  al  1  trash  and  garbage  cans  using  a  strong  detergetit 
solution.    Turn  cans  upside  down  and  allow  to  dry. 

h.  Replace  fuf^niture,^  trash  cans,  and  garbage  cans,  in  normal  posTtions. 

i.  Damp-wip^  spots  from  cafeteria  doors  and  handles.      «  * 

7.  ,Dust  mops  which  have  been  used  on  waxed  floors  pick  up  wax  particles 
which  would  make  the  gym  floor  slippery. 

8.  Wax  should  never  be  applied  to  wood  gym  floors  because  it  makes  them 
slippery.    The  floor  should  be  swept  weekly  or  after  each  activity.  ■  ^ 

.  9.  .  a.    Use  mats  at  doors  to  reduce  the  amount  of  dirt  tracked  in.    Use  dfmp 
mop  to  clean  up  spills.    Allow  floor  to  dry  and  sweep  area.  J<eep 
-soft,  dry  cloths  to  dry  wet  places  during  play.    After  each  use, 


sweep  floor  aad  seatfng  section,  and  clean  up  sp\lls.. 
Scatter  treated  sawdust  thinly  and  eVenly  on  cleart-flo 


oor.  <r 


10. 


Clean  with  a  dry  cloth  or  chamois,  but  never  with  an  oily  cloth.    Use  a 
dry  ch^h  to  push  chalk  dust  from  one  end  of  the  chalk  trough  to  the  other 
Empty  the  chalk  dust  in  to  a  wastebasket  held  at  the  end  Otf  the  trough. 

11..  "They  contain  oil  or  other  substances  harmful  to  the  surface  of  chalkboards 

T2.    Empty  shavings  holder  daily. 

Brush  cutters  and  oil  shaft  monthly. 
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1\  ,  ^/         ANSWER  SHEET-|^N IT  VI I- 1 

MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS 
SUBJECT:  Cleaning  Floors  -        •         .   ^  '  ' 

1.  a.    Pi  Tl  Hhe , pores.         '  '  ^ 
15.    To  keep  the  dirt^n  the  surface  where  it's  easier  to.  get  at. 

2.  b  ■  -  -  . 
3;    d ,  e               .                      ■■    ^      '  -   '      '             '  ■  • 

4.  a  .  ^     ■  •  .  ,.  -•  ^ 

5.  C.  f 

6.  g     *      *  ^    ^  '       *  * 

7:    a.    masonry  '  •  '  , 

./hi  woodrlike"       /  ^v-r.-  /; 

^ .  c.    resi  Ijent 

d.    condueti ve       :  ^  ' 

V 

'8.    a.  • Resi 1  lent .  -  . 

b.    (See  Ch.  6,  pp.  9  and  T4  in  Seihq  A  Housekeeping  Aide  for  possible 
answers . )  ^  .  , 

-  .  '  I  -  ^  •    .  ; 

9.    To  prevent  tii  rt  from  becoming  embedded  in  pores 


10. 


Wo^d-likB  floors  are.  not  damaged  by  solvents;  most  other  floor  coverings  are, 


11.    In"^  operating  rooms,  delivery  rooms,  and  emergency  rooms  in  hospitals- 

To  prevent  sparks  that  might  react  with  anesthetics  and  cause  explosions. 

,12.    Conductive  floors  keep  everything  and  everybody  at  the  same  level  of 

electrical  charge  so  that  sparks  are  not  creatiBd  between  people  or  things 
with  different  electric  charges.       ^  ^ 

13;    They  may  be  terrazzo,  vinyl,  or  linoleum  and  l^lack  or  dark  ir\  color;  or 
they  may  look  just  like  any  other  floor--ask  your  supervisor  to  be  sure. 

14.  '  b 

15.  c  '  , 

16.  a 

17.  a  0  ' 


18.  ,b 

19.  c 

20.  c 


.  4 


1, 


.  f 


r 
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SUBJECT: 


ANSWER  SHEET--UNIT  yn-2 
MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS 
Sweeping,' Mopping,  and  Vacuuming  Floors 


T.    a.    To  protect  floor  surfaces  from  damage 
*b-.  '*  To  prolong,  the  l  ife  of  the  floor 
c. .  To  make  the  building  more  attractive 

2.  'a.    Bonded  soil  is  dust  which  has  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air  or  has 

become  mixed  with' oils, 
b.    It  is  difficult  to  remove  <% 

3.  Dry  vacuuming  pi  cks  up  most  anything  except  water^r  cleaning  solutions 
Wet  vacuumi ng  pi  cks  up  water  or  liquid.  .  *  . 

4 
5 
6 
7 
8 


SlowTiack  and  forth  strokes, 
c.    s,tir  Up  dust  and  bacteria, 
a.    trayel  In  front  of  the  dust  mop. 
damp  '\     \  '       '       -  ■ 

a 
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Moppi n^Wjpifig  the,  floor  >/.ith  a  dry  mop  or  wet-mopping  the  floor  with 
a-cleal^-g  solution.  •  ' 

b.  .Spot-moppi  ng--Moppi  ng  a  small  area  where  something  was.  spi-1  led. 

c,  5tripping--Removi ng  accumulated  soil  and  the  old  finish  or  wax, 

9.  s  a.    Chertiical  action  of  cleaning. solution.         ^  i# 
b.    Pjiysical  action  of  mopping 

10.  .e.'   al  1  of  these  ^'  -      .       ^  "  . 

11.  'Tigure-S.''        .  ...  .  .  * 

12.  Mopping  removes  loose,  surface  dirt.  '  '         .  .1 
Scrubbiqg  removes  the  dirt  which  has  been  ground  in  and  involves  rubbing, 
scouring,  and  using  more  water: 

1'3.    a.    Put  up  "wet  floor'*  signs. 

b.  Do  small  areas  at  a  time. 

c.  Ask  people  to  stay  off  wet  areas. 

14.  a.  Damp-mop[>4-rrg'''''^ 
,    b.  Spot-mopoi-ng 

c,  Strippi/fg 

d.  Dai ly  wet-mopping 

15.  a.    Moving  furniture. 

b.  Disconnecting  electrical  equipment. 

c.  Dust-mopping  to  remove  loose  soil. 
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d.  Placing  wet-floor  signs.' 

e.  Filling  pails  with  water  arid 
detergent . 


16.    (Any  three  of  the  following.)  . 

-Prepare  machine  (water »and  detet^gent  in  dispenser  tank). 
>^  Wet-mop  ledges  and  corners.    A  brush  may  help  clean  comers. 

Use  scrubbing  machine  with  a  side-to-side  motion.    Work  your 

way  out  of  a  room.  . 

Allow  for  overlapping  on'each  pass  of  machine. 

Check  with  supervisor  about  use  of  special  pads  for  heavily  soiled 
areas .  * 

Remove  the  di  rty -solution  frofti  the  floor  (use  a  mop  or  machine 

with  vacuum). 

Wipe  off  baseboards. 

Care  for  equipment  when  task  is  completed. 


ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  VII-3 
MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS  • 
SUBJECT:  Waxing  and  Finishing  Floors 

1.  a.    The  label  will  state,  "Keep  from  freeziiig,  do  not  shake." 

'         b.    Asphalt  tile,  linoleum,  rubber  tile,  and  vinyl  tile,  vinyl  enamel. 

2.  a.    Naptha  (dry  cleanin-g  odor).  '-ks^, 

b.    Wood,  sealed  cork,  linoleum,  vinyl  to^l  and  vinyl  enamel. 

3.  Man-made  synthetic  floor  finishes.  ^''t-J^' 

(Any  five  of  the  following.) 
durable 

scuff  resistant 

do  not  bave  to  be  buffed 

less^slippery 

do  not  retain»as  much- soil 
do  not  discolor 

do  not  have  to  be  stripped  each  time  before  they  are  recoated 
.  more  economi  cal 

4.  b.    Applying  a  thin  coat  of  wax 

A  heavy  coat  becomes  sticky  and  gummy  and  may  result  in  a  slippery  floor 

5.  e  .      •  "  '  ' 

6.  f  ^ 

7.  a 

8.  c 

9.  g 

10.  d  ' 

V 

11.  PoTishing  makes  floors  shiny, and  gives  them  a  hard,  Ipng-lasting,  non- 
slippery  finish. 

IZJ    In  a  straight  line  or  with  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

a.  "finishing"--Applying  a  protective  coating,  often  polished  by  fric- 
tioir  to  a  surface. 

b.  "feathering"--Applying  finish  only  to  the  worn  areas  and  spreading 
it  outward. 

c.  "buffing"--Pol ishing  floors. 

d.  "spray-buff ing"--Applying  a  film  or  spray  of  the  polish  by  using  a 
spray  gun,  then  buffing  the  polish  with  a  0ad  v</hile  the  polish  is 
still  moist. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  VI 1-4 
MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS 
SUBJECT:  Cleaning  and  Shampooing  Carpets 

1.  Grit  and  sand  grind  and  damage  the  fibers,  so  regular  cleaning  helps  to 
protect  the  fibers  and  make  them  last  longer. 

2.  Shake  them   Shaking  may  break  threads  (TiV  the  back  of  the  rug. 

3.  a.    Surface  litter  stays  on  top  of  carpet  fiber:s. 

b.  Light  dust  particles  and  lint-settles  down  into  pile. 

c.  Gritty  dirt  goes  to  base  of  carpet  pile/ 

d.  Carpet  grease  holds  tightly  to  carpet  fibers. 

4.  b.    Cut  off. 

5.  To  remove  deep  soil  and  make  carpets  last  longer. 

6.  Because  it  is  hard  to  completely  disinfect  them. 

7.  2  sq.  *ft.    To  prevent  solution  from  drying  before  it  is  scrubbed  in. 

8.  Wet  i^hampoo 

9.  Soaking  may  cause  them  to  shrink  and  it  lengthens  drying  time. 

10.  No,  because  hot  water  sets  stains.  -    '  - 

11.  In  light  vacuuming,  3  strokes  are  used  over  one  spot^ 
In  heavy  vacuuming,  7  strokes  are  used  over  one  spot, 

12.  a.  use  minimum  foam  over  entire  area.  \ 

13.  c.  avoids  streaking. 

14.  b.  more  scrubbing.  1^ 

15.  It  should  be  brushed  to  lift  the  pile. 

16.  Carpet  is  not  out  of  use  as  long. 
Less  time  is 'involved  for  cleaning. 

17.  The  dirt  dissolves"  and  soaks  into  the  shampoo  particles,  which  are 
then  sucked  up  by  the  vacuum  cUianer. 

18.  From  top  to  bottom 
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ANSWER  SHEET—UNIT  VIII-1 

GENERAL  CLEANING  .  * 

SUBJECT:  Bedmaking 

1.  To  conserve  energy  and  time.  ' 

2.  .  A  draw  sheet.  ^  -  ) 

3.  Mitering-    The  sheet  stays  in  place  and, is  neat  in  appearance. 

4.  To  prevent  spreading  germs. 

5.  b         /  ^ 
a 

c,  d  .  \ 

e  '  - 

f  „  ■ 

g 

.  j 

6.  a.    weekly.  , 

b.  each  time  a  patient  has  been  discharged  fwri  a  room. 

c.  monthly.  *  ^ , 

7.  a.    Never  turn  a  mattress  alone.  '\. 

b.    Both  persons  should  move  together,  doing  each  part  of  the  job  at:  the 
same  time. 

8.  a,.    The  mattress  will  wear  more  evenly, 
b.    The  matress  is  more  sanitary. 

9.  A  stiff  suds  of  de1;,ergent,  water,  and  amania. 


/ 


J 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  VIII-2 
GENERAL  CLEANING 

SUBJECT:  Dusting  ' 

1.  To  prevent  the  accumulation  of  dust. 

2.  No.    The  oil  will  soften  the. wax  finish  and  make  it  guimy., 

V3.    a.  Daily. 

b.    At  least  once  a  month. 

4.  To  provide  more  dusting  surfaces. 

5.  At  the  highest  point  to  be  dusted  and  at  the  entrance  to  the  room. 
To  save  steps. 

A  circular  motion  makes  it  easy  to  skip  dusting  edges  of  surface. 

4  '  


7.  Damage  the  wood.  ^ 

8.  Onto  the  cloth. 


7 


9.    Oily  cloths  should  be  stored  in  a  ^ire  proof  coritainer  with  an  opening 
for  air  circulation.    Oily  doths  are  a  fire  hazard. 

10.    With  a  vacuum  cleaner. 


1 1 .  Use  a  treated  cloth . 

Do  not  flick  or  shake  cloth. 

12,  Work  quietly. 

Be  friendly  and  courteous. 
Finish  dusting  quickly. 


J 
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ANSWBR  SHEET—UNIT  VIII-3 
GENERAL  CLEANING 
SUBJECT:  Caring  for  Furniture 

* 

1.  '    a.    Case  goods --chests,  desks,  tables  and  other  furnishings  that  do  not 

have  upholstered  parts 
6'^^'  Upholstered  fumishings--sofas,  love  s^ats,  upholstered  chairs, 
lounge  chairs,  ottomans 

2.  Veneering  is  a  process  in  whichVfthin  sheets  of  beautifully  grained  or 
patterned  wood  are  glued  to^^.^TyyiTO^'^SasI 

^  Yes. 

Good  veneers  are  less  li^ly  td  shrink  in\dry  climates  or  to  swell 
<=    in  moist  climates  than  are  solid  woods. 

3.  Closely  woven  coverings  resist  soil  and 
They  are  more  easily  carep  fp>p. 

4.  a.    Keep  the  furnishings  /Attractive. 

b.  Make  them  last  longer 

c.  Save  time,  money,  andveffort, 

5.  a.    Non-oil  base  furniture  polish  or  paste  wa;^ 
b.    Non-abrasive,  non-oil,  cream- type  wax^. 


1 


6.  They  should  be  ribbed  occasionally  with  boiled  linseed  oil  or  (nl  recom- 
mended by  the  manufacturer.'  ^  ^ 

7.  With  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

8.  At  least  once  a  week. 

9.  No.    The  suction  will  pul  1  the  .down  through  the  fabric.    U^r^  a  b>ii$h, 

10.    a.    Soap  is  harder  to  rinse  off  than  detergent. 

b.  ^oap  forms  a  sticky  film  which  catches  dust  and  sofj . 

«> 

IT.    Water  may  spot  the  upholstery. 

12.  Place  the'  furniture  ^ 

a.  Outdoor's  in  the  shade. 

b.  Indoors  with  the  windows  open. 

c.  Near  an  electric  fan.-  ' 

d.  In  a  heated  room. 

13.  Wipe  with  warm^oapy  water,  then  with  clear  water;  wax  if  desired, 

14.  Saddle  soap. 
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Brush  and  vacuum  all  0arts  of  the  upholstery.    Test  the  shampoo  solution  * 
on  the  'fabric.    Using  a  soft  brush,  scrub  a  small  section  according  to  the 
directions.    Scrape  off  the  excess  foam  and  lather  with  a  spatula.  Rinse 
the  clean  section  according  to  the  directions.    Dry  according  to  the 
directions.    Repeat  this  procedure,  overlapping  each  area  until  aJJ) 
upholstery  is  cleaned.    Dry  overpight.    With  furniture  brush,  brusRthe 
dry  fabric  with  nap.  ^ 

Dip  a  stiff  brush  in  furniture  polish*  and  use  it  on  the  Vu^rfaces .  Remove 
extra  polish  with  a  clean,  dry  cloth. 


3  It) 


^UBJECT-: 


ANSWER  SHEET  — UNIT  VIII-4 
GENERAL  CLEANING 
Caring  for  Glass  and  L'tght  F.ixtures 


3. 


4. 


.5. 
6. 
7. 


9. 


a.  Scrubbing  is  seldom  necessary. 

b.  Since  you  can  see  through  glass,  bpth  sides  must  be  clean  for  it 
to  look  clean. 

d.  -  in  cold  weather.  .  ,        ^    '  • 

Because  condensation  and  changing  temperatures  encourage  more  accumi^la- 
tion  of  dust,*causing  the  glass  to  have  streaks.        -  ^  . 


a. 
b. 
c. 

a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 


Hard  water. - 

Abrasive  powder. 

Too  much  cleaning  solution. 


Gather  supplies  and  equipment. 
Take  down  any  curtains  or  drdperies. 
Dust  blinds  and  take  them  down  ^ 
Dust  window  frames  and  sills 
Wipe  windows  or  both  sides  with  a  damp  cloth,;  if  they  are  ver^  dirty 


Before.    To  prevent  edge  streak  on  the  gl^ss 

J 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  dirty 


a.  Lint-free  cloth 

b.  Chamois 

c.  Squeegee 

d.  Newspaper 


i 

M 

c 

c 

r 

t 

— 

a.  Samq,  as  pattern  used  for  washing. 

b.  Side-to-side,  turning  at  each  side  until  bottom  is  reached  or  from 
top  to  bottom. 


10.  ^  Detergent.    It  doesn't  leave ^streaks 


11.  Hose       ^  '  ' 

12.  A  clean  floor  mop 

13.  a.    Keep  out  insects 

b.    Keep  out  some  dust  and  dirt. 
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14.  a.  Brushing. 

b.  Damp  wiping.  ^ 

c.  Vacuuming. 

15.  Hold  a  blotter  or  piece  of  cardboard  against  the  frame  so  water  can't  get 
inside  or  dn  the  wall .  ' 

^    "  s  • 

16.  a.    Too  much  ammonia  i is  wasteful. 

b.  The  odor  is  offensive<^  "  - 

c.  Ammonia  can  remo^  lettering.      ,    .  i.   '  ^ 

17.  Two.    One  person  to  remove  and  replace  the  fixtures,  the  other  to  wash 
and  dry  them.  .  '  * 

18V* To  get  the  full  light  output.  ,  '  .  . 

19.  Unplug  the  cord  or  turn  off  the  switch. 

You  might  get  a  bad  shock.  '  '  • 

20.  It  will  break.  •  „    -  '  " 

21.  ammonia  v 

22.  A  folded  towel  \  •  ^- 

23.  Yes.    Damp-wiped. \  .  " 

■    ■    ■  ;  *  »  ' 

24.  Damp -wiped.  \ 

25.  The  shade  should  be  sewn  with  matching  thread. 

26.  a.    Hang  the  sha4e  by  a  string  and'  allow  it  to  drip.  dry. 

b.    Wipe  the  shade' with  a  towel,  put  it  back  on  lamp,  turn  on  the  bulb* 
unti.l  the  shade  is  dry. 

27.  a.    Plastic,  plastic-coated,  laminated,  parchment,  or  fiber)  glass, 
b.    By  whipping  detprgeht  moisten  with. water  uatil  it  is  stiff  like 

whi pped  creajn.     ^  ^  . 


> 
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.  .."         .  ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  VI 1 1-5 

'  '  GENERAL  CLEANING  ^   ^  ^  V 

SUBJECT:  Caring  for  Walls,  Cejlings,  Doors,  and  Woodwork^        j  . 

>.  'a.    They  create  an  unfavorable  inmg^. 
^       b.    They  serve  as  breeding  grounids  for  bacteria  and  germs.  ^  ' 

2.  To  reduce  streaking/  \:    ;  . 

3.  Spray  detergent  sparingly  pn  spot. 

Using  a  sponge,  work  from  the  center  of  the  saot  outward  in  a  circular 
motidn,  a|Dplying  less  .pressure  as  you  move  fdrther  outward. 

4^    Begin  at  the  l^ottom  and  work  up.  to  prevent  streaking  which  ^occurs  when 
i,   detergent  solution  runs  dawn  a  solid  wall. 

^S.^Awall  should  be  rinsed  tfefbre  it  has  a  chance  to  dry.^    Rinsing  removes 
7v..detergent  residue  which  might  ^amage  the  walTs  surface  if  allowed  to 
.  ^remain.  J 

6.  To  help  cut  grease. 

7.  a.    Commercial  stain  ^ 
b.    Nut  meats,  such  as  pecans  or  walnuts  ,  ^ 

8.  Do  not  rub  or  use  abrasive  cleaners.  ,  '  * 

9.  With  the  grain  of  the  wood. 

10.  Remove  cobwebs<with  a  lifting  motion  because  cobwebs  may  streak  the  walls 
if  brushed  downward.  / 

11.  )fiihd  a  cloth  around  your\rist  and  secure- the  cloth  with  a  rubber  band. 

12.  Start  at  the  bottom  and  work  up.  '  ,  "  .  : 
13'.    Sponge  with  undiluted  cleaning  solution,  then  rinse  immediately.  ^ 

14.  Hol(^l  heavy  cardboard  or  a  cookie  sheet  next  to  the  woodwork  and  cover  the 
wal  1 .  , 

15.  a.    Dusting.  "  , 
b.    Cleaning  or  .pol  ishing. 

16.  a.    Wash  with  a  neutral  cleaning  solution. 

b.  Rins^  with  a  different  sponge  and  clean  water.  '  ' 

c.  Polish  with  a  soft  cloth.  -    '  ^  . 

17.  Do  not  allow  seams  or  edges  to  become  too  wet. 

18.  Dust  them  with  a  soft  bristle  brush.  ^ 
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19.  They  may*be  dusted  Or  cleaned  witTi  a  dough-like  wallpaper  cleaner. 

20.  Dry  weather  because  humidity  causes  streaking. 

J  •  r  .       ,  -t  ,  ,  ,  • 

21 .  Gum  ^eVasfer.   /  ■ 

22':    c  ■  .  ■■*_.■.•        '  \ 

23.    c      /  '     .  ^  ^.  °  ..  ■ 

124.    a.    Speeds  work. 

b.    Disinfects -wall .    ^  ' 

25.    Draw  dough  over  the  paper,  start  at  top  corner,  use  wide  strokes  in  one 
;  direction  only,  ahd  work  to  the  baseboard. 

26u    To  keep  from  rubbing  dirt  and  soil  into  thfe  porous  surface. 


27.    Before  the  walls  are  cleaned. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  VIII-6  ^' 

'  '   .        "  GENERAL  CLEANING    .     •  '  ' 

SUBJECT:  Caring.for  Wirrdow  Treatments  ' 

.  1.    They  collect  dust  and     rt  from' both  the  windows  and  the  inside  of 
the  room.  : 

2.    Hospital.    To  minimize  spread  of  dust  particles. 

'3.    Pull  blinds  to  the  top  of  the  frame.    Mark  the  blind.    Place  on  a  truck 
and  take  to.  area  -tor  washing. 

4.  shower  '      '  -  *       ,  . 

5.  garden  hose 

6.  Damp  wipe  with  a  sudsy  cloth,  then  rinse. 

7.  Drf  cleaning  fluid. 

8.  They  may  rot  or  stain. 

9.  Up  and  down,  then  side  to  side. 

10.  Those  finished  with  a  permanent  stiffness.  ^ 

11.  Place  them,  in  a  pillow  case  or  net  bag. 

12.  hbt;  hot 

warm;    cool  *  ' 

13.  a.    Hang  .to  drip  dry. 

b.    Dry  in  dryer.  .     '  '  f 

14.  About  15  minutes. 

15.  Do  not  twist,  wring,  or  rub. 

16.  No.    They  will  fall  into  shape  while  they  finish  drying^. 

17.  Cover  the  tips  of  the  rods  with  a  clean  piece  of  cloth  or  tape. 

18.  Use  a  whisk  broom  or  vacuum  cleaner. 
19  .  Up  and  dov^n. 

20..  To  insure  that  the  draperies  are  returned  to  the  same  winder. 

21 .  The  wrong  si de. 

22.  b.    center  and  work  toward  the  edge.  , 

■  .     .  V" 
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ANSWER  SHEET—UNIT  VIII-7 
GENERAL  CLEANING 

SUBJECT:  Removing  Stains  '  '  ^ 

if  '  ^ 

1.  a.    The  source  of  the  stain. 

b.  The  kind  of  surface  to  be  cleaned. 

c.  The  mildest  cleaning  agent  to  do  the  30b. 

2.  To  remove  loose  soil. 

3.  A  chertiical  reaction  between  the  surface  and  air  or  liquids  that  touch  it 

4.  a^  .  ' 

5.  b  ' 

6.  b  . 

7.  a 

8.  a 

10.  b 

11.  Test  cleaning  method  on  an  inconspicuous  area  or  a  small  portion  of 
the  stain.  . 

12.  a.    Physical  a^ion:    Such  as  scraping,  hardening,  or  absorbing. 

b.  Detergent  action:    To  soften,  loosen  and  suspend  soil. 

c.  Solvent  action:    The  cause  of  the  stain  is  dissolved  and  carried  .away , 

d.  Chemical  action:    The  cause  of  the  stain  is  changed  to  a  new  chemical 
which  either  can't  be  seen  or  can  be  dissolved. 

13.  a.    Act  quickly.  * 

b.  Get  the  facts. 

c.  Remove  the  excess  staining  agent. 

d.  Sponge  the  surface  with  clear  cold  water. 

14.  Work  from  the  edges  toward  the  center  to  avoid  spreading  the  stain. 

15.  (Any  four  of  the  following.)  ' 
paper  towel  corn  starch 

face  powders  _ ,  sponges 

tissu.es  blotters 
cotton  "  diapers 
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16.  White  or  CO  lor  fast. 

To  prevent  staining  of  the  material  being  treated. 

17.  a.    They  may  tratch  f  tre^  very  east ty  . 

b.  They  may  be  poisonous. 

c.  'They  j^^y  dissolve  the  material  being  treated^. 

18.  ^  No.    Metal  may  hast-en  the  action  of  the  bleach  and  increase  the  chance 

of  fabrjc  damage. 

19.  a.    Try  a  mild  treatment. 

b.  Do  not  let  the  remover  dry  on  the  fabric  or  surface. 

c.  Rinse  the  rern^ver  from  the  area'. 

d.  If  stains  don't  come  out  with  a  mild  treatment,  try  a  stronger 
treatment. 

20 .  b 

21 .  d 

22 .  c  * 

23.  d 

24.  a 

25.  d 

26.  c  . 

27.  a 

28.  a  . 

A. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  VIII-8 
NERAL  CLEANING 
SUBJECT:  Contro^'^^  ~     '  ""^^ 

1.  They  may  be  carried  in  packages  or  in  sacks  of  food;  they  may  enter 
.  through  an  open  window;  they  may  be  brought  in  by  patients  and  visitors 

2.  ;   a.  eggs 

b.  larva 

c.  pupa 

d.  adult  \^  ^ 

3.  (Any  six  of  the, fol Towi ng) 
Flies     '  • 

Mosquitoes 

Cockroaches 

Ants 

Bed  bugs 
Moths 

Lice  •  ^ 

Fleas 

Termites 

♦ 

4.  a.    Lack  of  orderliness  in  storage  of  food  and  other  materials 

b.  Careles^sness  in  failing  to  seal  all  cracks,  crevices  and  spaces 

c.  Carelessness  in  allowing  insects  to  come  into  the  institution 
with  food  deliveries 

d.  Carelessness  in  using  insecticides 

>* 

5.  General  cleanliness. 

6.  a.    Foll^  strictly  .the  directions  for  their  use. 

b.  StoreV insecticides  in  a  safe  place  away  from  food. 

c.  Label  insecticides  properly  and  keep  them  in  their 'original  containers 

d.  Never  place  insecticides  in  empty  food  containers  where  they  can  be 
mistaken  for  food  or  drink  products. 

7.  (Any  three  of  the  following) 
Sprays 

Dusts 
Aerosols 
Fumi  gants 

8.  (Any  three  of  the  following) 

Screen  al 1  openings .  \ 

Remove  food  wastes,  rubbish,  and  paper  irmiedi ately . 

Remove  or  treat  pools  of  water. 

Treaty  leaks  and  other  wet  or  damp  areas. 

Watch' for  places  where  insects  could  breed  or  gather. 
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-  9. 


10. 


11. 
12. 


13. 
V 
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(Any  three  of  the  following) 
They  destroy  food. 

They  destroy  property.  -  '  ^  . 

T^^ey  cause  f4res.  -  — 

They  spread  disease, 

a.  Rat. proof  building. 

t).  Cut  off  food  and  water  supply. 

c.  Destroy  nests  and  other  shelters. 

d.  Attack  by  poisoning,  trapping,  and  fumigating. 

e.  Learn  habits  and  characteristics  of  rodent. 

At  least  e^ji^l  to  the  human  population 

a.  Sight 

b.  Sound 

c.  Droppings  . 

d.  Gnawing 

6.    Nests  ^ 

a.  Rats  carry  fleas  on  their  bodies  which  can  transmit  bubonic  plague 
and  typhus  fever. 

b.  Rat  urine  and  feces  infect  food,  causing  salmonella  food 
poisoning  and  jaundice.  " 

c.  Rat  tissues  may  carry  trichina,  a  type  of  worm  that  in  the  larva  state 
can  be  transmitted  to  man  and  lives  as  a  parasite  in  the  intestines. 


SUBJECT; 


1. 

a. 

L. 

D  . 

C. 

2. 

no. 

3. 

c 

4. 

a 

5. 

b 

6. 

a 

7. 

c 

8. 

b 

9. 

a. 

b. 

c. 

ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  IX-1 
CLEANING.  BATHROOMS,  RESTROOMS,  AND  SHOWER  ROOMS 
'  Bathrooms 

To  keep  germs  from  spreading  from  one  person  to  another. 
To  avoid  unpleasant  odors. 

To  keep  from  attracting  insects. and  other  household  pests. 
They  dull  and  pit  the  surface.  •  ^ 


10. 
11. 

12. 


bathtub 
sink 
toi  let 

To  prevent  water-spotting  and  growth  of  bacteria. 

Remove  cardboard  or  torn  sheets.  Clean  inside  and  out, 
first  sheet. 


Refill.  Start 


Cl*an  and  replenish  supplies  in  the  bathroom  in  the  following  order: 

a.  Medi  cine  cabinet 

b.  Lights 

c.  Windows  and  window  areas, 

d.  Shelves 

e.  Sink,  bathtub,  or  shower 

f.  Fixtures 

g.  DtsijenSersT  ^ 

h.  Supplies 

i.  Walls 
j.  Mirrors 
k.  Floors 


13.    (Any  five  of  the  following) 
Towels 

Cakes  of  soap 
Drinking  glasses 
Plas  ti  c  bags 
Shower  caps 


Manicure  sets 

Small  packs  of  soap  flakes 
Toi  let  tissue 
Shoe  cloths 
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Dust  inside  the  bathroom  door  and  frame 

Scrgb-the  floor. 

Replace  the  floor  rug. 

Turn  off  the  lights  and  close  the  door. 
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ANSWER  SHEET-UNIT  IX-2  J  ' 

CLEANING  BATHROOMS,  RESTROOMS,  AND  SHOWER  ROOMS 
SUBJECT:  Restrooms  and  Shower  Rooms  .  , 

1.  Soil  and  bacteria  "^rq  present. 

^      By  thorough  cleaning      ,  ^       »  '  • 

2.  Wipe  inside  and  outside  of  dispenser  with  cleaning  solution.    Take  care 
to  touch  only  the  wrapper  when  installi^^^  tijssue  and  towels. 

3.  Pick  up  waste  paper.  Empty  receptacles,  if  required.  Replenish  toi let  - 
paper,  sanitary  napkins,  soap  and  towels.^  Spot-mop  problem  areas.  Spot- 
clean  walls,  doors,  and  partiti^ons.    Spot-clean  mi  rrors  and  other  glass  "  , 

/        surfaces,  as  needed.  '  '  ' 

•\ 

4.  Work  around  the  room  systematically;  begin  at  the  bottomland  work  up,  one 
section  at  a  time.         ,  ^         ^^^^  ^  '  '        .  , 

5.  This  motion  makes  the  spot  you  are  cleaning  blend  into  the  rest  of  the 
wall  and  does  not  leave  a  ring.  .  * 

6.  Abrasive  cleaners  cause  small  scratches  which  dull, the  finish. 

7.  To  check  under  th6  rim  to  be  s:ure  that  all  stains^-^  and  soi  1  ^re  removed  , 

8.  2  to  3  tablespoons  of  household  vinegar  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water 

9 .  Every  two  weeks . 

10.  Locker  and  shower  rooms  provide  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth' of  bacteria 
and  the  spread  of  germs.  ^  * 

11.  floor  '  ^  ' 


\ 
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ANSWER  SHEET—UNIT  X-1 


SUBJECT: 

1.  a. 
b. 
c. 


Sorting  Laundry 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 


3. 


Sorting 
Mending 

Treating  spots  and  stains 


(Any  five, of  the  following) 
Fiber  content  *  . 

Speci al  finishes        (  . 
Shrinkage  control 
*Colo,rfastness 
Care  instructi.ons     .  - 
^Speci al  precautions 

a.  Color 

b.  Colorfas tness 

c.  "Construction 

d.  Amount  of  soil 
e^  ^Washing  method 


1 


,y  a 

6.  b 

7.  c 

8.  a  or  b 
'  9/  c 

10.  a 

11.  c 

12.  c 
13. 


I 


Blue  denim  jeans 

Black  broadcloth  blouse 

Brown  cotton  slacks 

III  ^ 
White  musMin  sheets 
White  nylon  slip 


II 


Pink  pe**cale  curtains 
Tan  broadcloth  blouse 
tight  grey  oxford-cloth  shir,t 
Bei ge  cotton  ski  rt 

IV 

Red  flannel  shi rt 
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14.  a  *  . 

15.  V      .     ^  ' 

16.  a  .  "  , 

17.  b  ■ 

18.1  a         .  '  • 

19.  '  .  •  . 

20.  a  -^-^    *  /  V 

21.  b| 

22.  The  dark  colors>T?ick  upp^int  from  the  ^li^ht  fabrics  and  may  cause 
the  light  fabrics  to^scolor  or  appear  dingy. 

23.  c,  a,  b,  d       i  J  ^ 

24.  Articles  va^;;ying  in  si^  and  shape  provide  better  circulation  of  pieces 
during  washing  and  decreases  the  amount  of  tangling  that  is  likely  to  occur, 

25.  If  washed  together^  the  no-iron  linens  may  Attract  lint  and  dirt, 

26.  a.  Soaking 

b.  Applying  detergent  or  bar  soap 

c.  Speci al  methods  . 

V  - 

27.  Ripped  or  torn  places  may  ravel  or  tear  more  durihg  the  washing  py\jicess. 

28.  a.    Inspect  pockets.  ^ 

b.  Turn  down  cuffs;  shake,     ^  /  ^  x 

c.  "  Zip  zippers. 

d.  Remove  unwashable  trirr^.' 

e.  Tie  belts  loosely.  ^ 

f.  Place  delicate  items  in  mesh  bag. 
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■       ■  .  ANSWER  SHEET-UNIT  X-2  :  • 

./        -  MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 

SUBJECT:      '    ^Using  Laundry  Supplies 

1 .  !a.    Size  of  load.* 

b.    Amount  of  water  in  wash  cycle.    '  ' 

'2.    Detergent*.    Soap  reacts  with  hard  water  minerals,  forming  an- insoluble  filnr 
that  makes  clothes  appear  gray  and  dingy. 

3.    Dilute  them  to  avotd  staining  or  discoloring  fabrics. 

\^  .  ■ 

4..    b  - 

'  5.    a       ^  ,  '  /  ^  , 

6 .    c    .  ^       /  "  \  ' 

8.  a      \        .  ,  '  ^; 

9.  c  .  ^  V 

10.  a  V 

11.  b^  -  ^  ^      .  \ 

12.  a  -  .  ^ 

13.  .  b 

14.  a.    Reduces  wrinkling. 

b.    Reduces  fading.  -  " 

15.  Tq  combine  minerals  in  hard  water  to  boost  the  cleaning  power  of  the  soap. 

16.  a.    Disinfects  .  . 

b.  ,,  Debdorizes  ^  . 

c.  Elmijiates  stains  and  dirt 

17.  a.    Silk    '  ^'  " "  / 
«  b.    Wool  ,  »  . 

c.  Rjiyori 

d.  Spandex 

e.  Non-coloVfast  fabrics        '  ^ 

f.  Del  ixate  fabrics  . 


18.  Rinse 
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19.  .a.    Makes  fabric  soft;  static  free.' 

b.  Reduces  wringing. 

c.  Aids  in  i roning. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  X-3 

^  ■  s.         -  • 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
SUBJECT:  \,      ^  Using  Laundry  Equipment 

1.  Low  or  medium  sudsing  deterg^t. 

2.  a.    Causes  uneven  cleaning 

Creates  extra  friction  and  wear  on  clothing 
b.    Wastes  power  t 
Wastes  detergent 

3.  a.    Amount  of  soil 
¥.    Kind  of  fabric 

.  c.    Garment  construction 

d.  Color  of  material 

e.  Equipment  used  < 

4.  a,  c,  d,  f  ^  • 

5.  Detergent  and  soiled  water  ,  , 

6.  Less  soap  is  required 

7.  Wringing  and  spinning 

8.  Agitator  and  cylinder 

9.  4  minutes 

10.  Lower 

11.  a.    Temperature  setting  and  air  circulation  of  dryer 

b .  Size  of  load 

c.  Amount  of  moisture  in  articles 

d.  Type  of  fabric 

12.  Group  I:c,a,e,d,b 
Group  II :    b,  e,  el,'  c,  f ,  d 
Group  III :    c,  a,  d,  b 

13.  c.    your  supervisor.  * 

14.  c.  read  the  attached  instructions.* 
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15.  A  laundry  that  washes  and  irons  only  flat  pieces  such  as  sheets,  table- 
cloths,  and  towels. 

16.  Heavily  soiled  items. 

17.  a.    Removes  water  from  the  lauridrj^., 

b.    The  spin  cycle  of  the  wash^ing  machine. 

18.  Ironing 

19.  J^o.    An  ironer  destroys  the  permanent  press  finish. 

20.  e 

21.  a,  , 
22.,  - 

23.  c  ,  • 

24. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  X-4 
MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
SUBJECT:        '    Washi ng- Sped al  Articles 

"  Y  - 

1.  Soak  them  in  disinfectant  solution.  ,       "  ' 

2.  a.    Betty  should  use  hot  water  (140''F.  'Or  above)  and  a  J3iild  soap  or 

detergent.  - 

b.  She  should  set  the  dial  for  10  minutes.  - 

c.  If  she  adds  bleach,  she  should  be  sure  that  any  residue  is  retnoved 
to  protect  the  baby's  tender  skin  from  irritations .    An  extra  rinse 
with  a  full  tub  of  water  is  advisable. 

3.  Tie  them  loosely  in  a  washcloth  or  small  towel  to  confine  them  during  the 
pcocess. 

4.  a.    True  '  '  >^ 

b.  False:    Put  the  electric  blanket  through  a  wringer  since  spinning  %  ' 

does  not  damage  fine  wires. 

c.  False:    Disconnect  removable' electri  cal-parts.  before  washing. 

d.  Fa>s«:    Fill  washer  with  warm  water  before  adding  the  blanket. 

e.  False:    Dry/blanket  10  minutes  in  the  automatic  dryer  to  insure 

^n/form  drying.  '  ^  V 

5.  Oily  soil  ar(d  perspiration  hasten  deteriorati on  of  rulbher  or  spandex 
articles.  \^ 

6.  Chlorine  bleaches  cause  yel low  discoloration.  >  "  . 

7.  Warm.    Warm  water  keeps  the  .plastic  pliable  and  easy  to  handle. 

8.  Use  warm  water  at  level  required  for*  load.    Add  small  amount  of  nonpre- 
ci  pi  taking  w*t^r.  conditioner .    Use  slow  agitation  and  spin  speed. 
AgitateyS  minutes  and  spin  out  water.    Fill  tub  and  rins'§  again.    Add  ' 
water  conditioner  to  second  rinse  water  also,  to  completely  remove 
soap/nlm.    Hang  curtain  back  in  shower  to  dry. 


9.    KgMps  prevent  water  spots, 


10.  a.    a  written  guarantee  that  they  are  washable, 
b.    specific  washing  directions. 

11 .  a,  c,  e,  g 

12.  a.    Turn  garjrents  inside  out. 

b.    Place  them  inside  a  mesh  bag.  ' 

13.  Trace  the  outline  of  the  sweater  on  a  piece  of  heavy  paper. 

14.  While  still  damp  after  washing. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  X-5 

MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 

SUBJECT:  Ironing  and  Pressing 

1^  Ironing  involves  removing; moisture  by  u^ing  a  gliding  motion,  whereas 
pressing  involves  adding  moisture  with  a  ^lifting  motion. 

2.  lowest  ' 

3.  Dacron,  nylon,  wd'ol,  cotton,  l^inen 

4.  (Any  six  of  the  following) 
Work  in  area  with  good  light. 

Follow  lengthwise  threads  to  prevent  excessive  stretching  of  knits. 
Press  on  wrong  side.  ^  .     -  /  > 

Use  a  press  cloth. 
Use  a  steam  iron. 

Press  with  care  around  plastic  buttbns  and  zippers. 
Carefully  set  temperature  control. 
Test  temperature  on  seam  allowance. 
Press  darts  over  a  curved  surface. 
^  Avoid  ironing  in  sharp  creases. 

'  5.    d  .  . 

6.  b  t 

7.  c       •  " 

8.  c 

9.  a.    No  wrink1es,'present. 

b.  Original  shape  and  texture  retained. 

c.  No  inside  details  outlined,  oh  right  side. 

d.  Long  seams  pressed  open  inside. 

10.    (Check  sketch  of  utility  room  floor*  plan) 
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ANSWER  SHEET—UNIT  X-6 


MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 


SUBJECT: 


Folding  and  Storing  Linens  and  Clothing 


1. 


a.  Proper  laundering  to  assure  maximum  life 

b.  Proper  handling  in  use  to  avdid  damage 


2. 


Steam  and  moisture  left  in  the  fabric  may  cause  wrinkles. 


3.  The  size  of  the  shelf  on  which  it  is  to  be  placed. 

4.  To  prevent  the  waste  caused  by  using  them  as  rags. 

'5.    Wash  them  to  remove  starches  and  chemicals  which  may  attract  insects 
or  cause  linens  to  become  brittle  or  turn  pink;  then  wrap  them  in 
dark  paper  to  protect  them  from  sunlight. 

6.    Best  Method:  B 

.(Any  three  of  the  following  reasons.) 
Textiles  should  be  stored  in  ventilated  room. 
Room  should  be  cool  and  dry.  ' 

Linehis  should  be  protected  from  sunlight,  insects,  and  chemical  fum^s. 
Blankets  should  be  protected  from  sunlight  and  dust  by  wrapping. 
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ANSWER  SHEET— UNIT  X-7 
MANAGE^MENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES 
SUBJECT:  ,  Managing  a  Linen  Room 

1.  a.    Storage  center.  ^ 

b.  Distribution  center 

c.  Sewing  center 

^  d.    Information  center 

2.  a.    Storage  for  clean  linen 

b.  Storage  for  cleaning  supplies  and  gratis  items 

c.  Locked  closet  for  linen  needing  mending 

d.  Sewing  and  mending  center 

3.  a.    Standard  supply 

b.  Patient  ^ 

c.  Check-out 

4.  a.    Standard  requirements  set. 
b.    Dailj(  census  taken. 

5.  Each  housekeeping  assistant  receives  one  set  of  clean  linens  for  each 
set.  of  dirty  linens  returned. 

6.  At  the  close  of  the  day  when  the  linen  is  not  moving. 

7.  Approximately  three  years. 

\ 


/ 
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UNIT  I  TESr 


WHAT  IS  A  HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT? 

Select  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement. 
Place  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    Choose  only  one  answer 
for  each  item. 

 1.    The  demand  for  clean,  sanitary  buildings  is 

a.  less  now  than  ever  before.  -  »  * 

b.  abotJt  the  same  now  as  before.  ^ 

c.  gre\ater  now  than  ever  before. 

 2.    The  need  for  executive  housekeepers  throughout  the  country  is 

a.  limited. 

b.  slowly  expanding. 

c.  endless. 

 ^3.    A  person  employed  in  the  field  of  housekeeping  management  needs  new 

information  on  housekeeping  practices 

a.  rarely.  / 

b.  occasionally. 

c.  constantly. 

 ^4.    The  role  of  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  in  public  and 

conmercial  establishments  is 

a.  unimportant. 

b.  .somewhat  important.  ■  ^ 

c.  important.  ^ 

 ^5.    The  number  of  full-and  part-time  housekeeping  positions  in  private 

homes  is 

a.  decreasing.  - 

b.  remaining  about  the  same. 

c.  increasing. 

 ^6.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  one  of  the  major  categorief  of  tasks 

and  responsibilities  of  the  housekeeping  management  assistant? 

a.  Working  with  the  guests  and/or  patients 

b.  Using  equipment  and  supplies  praperly 

c.  Cleaning  assigned  areas  to  meet  specified  standards 

 7.    Housekeeping  jobs  today  have 

a.  lower  salaries,  rtiore  physical  work. 

b.  higher  salaries,  more  physical  work. 

c.  higher  salaries,  less  physical  work.  \ 

 ^8.    Most  vacancies  for  executive  housekeepers  are  filled  by 

a.  promoting  maids  already  employed  by  the  establishments. 

b.  hiring  an  executive  housekeeper  from  a  smaller  establishment. 

c.  hiring  a  college  graduate  with  a  degree  in  housekeeping  management. 
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9.;  Building  custodians  are 

a.  about  equally  males  and  females. 

b.  mostly  males. 

c.  mostly  females. 

 ^10.    Private  household  workers  are  employed 

a.  mostly  in  rural  areas. 

b.  equally  in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

c.  mostly  in  urban  areas. 

 11.    In  most  housekeeping  jobs, 

a.  uniforms  are  not  required.  •  t 

b.  some  $ype  of  uniforms  are  required..   <  v 

c.  whi  te  uni  forms  are  required.  \ 

 ^12.    If  you  have  a  complaint  regarding  your  job,  you  should  first  discuss 

the  problem  with  \ 

a.  your  co-workers. 

b.  your  supervisor.  • 

c.  the  manager  or  principal. 

Which  of  the  following  housekeeping  management  assistants  behaved  in  an 
ethical  manner?    In  the  blank,  write  "A"  if  the  employee  behaved  ethically. 
Write  "B"  if  the  employee  behaved  unethically. 

_^  13.    James,  who  is  employed  in  a  school,  believes  the  sixth  grade  boys 

should  be  allowed  to  smoke  if  they  want  to.    Therefore,  James  allows 
the  boys  to  smoke  in  the  custodian's  storeroom. 

 14.    Mary,  a  housekeeping  mamagement  assistant  in  a  motel,  found  fifty 

dollars  on  the  night  stand  in  a  guest  room  after  the  guest  had  checked 
out.    She  knew  this  was  larger  than  a  normal  tip,  so  she  turned  it 
in  as  a  lost  and  found  item, 

 ^15.    Joe,  who  works  for  a  commercial  cleaning  firm,  encountered  an  angry 

man  in  the  building  he  cleans.    The  man  claimed  his  desk  had  not 
been  dusted  in  the  months  he  has  worked  for  the  company.    Joe  ex- 
plained briefly  that  he  had  been  instructed  not  to  dust  the  desks 
in  this  building  and  referred  the  man  to  the  office  of  the  cleaning 
f  i  rm. 
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UNIT  II  TEST  r 

USE  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SUPPLIES 

Select  the  letter  of  the -phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement.  \ 
P\ace  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    Choose  only  one  answer  \ 
for  each  item, 

 ^1  •    Brushes  which  are  used  to  clean  corners  and  baseboards  should  be  . 

stored 

a.    in  a  hanging  position.  ^ 
,.b*    so  the  weight  is  on  the  tiri sties.  \ 
c.    upside  down.  \ 

^        .  ,  \  • 

 ^2.    Which  of  the  fol  lowing-statements  about  the  use  and  care  of  \ 

vacuum  cleaners  is  true?  "  \ 

a.  The  filter  should  be  cleaned  once  a  week.  \ 

b.  The  bag  should  be  emptied  into  a  wastebasket. 

c.  The-  tank  should  be  cl£aned  and  disinfected  once  a  month. 

 ^3,    Which  of  the  following  vacuum  cleaner  attachments  should  be  used 

for  cleaning  along  baseboards? 

a.  Wide  mouth  al  1 -purpose  *tool 

b.  Round  dusting  tool  ^^-^ 

c.  '  Crevice  tool 

 4.    For  which  of  the  following  tasks  would  the  floor  machine  not  be  used? 

a.  Vacuum  cleaning 

b.  Buffing 

c.  Rug  shampooii^g 

 ^5.    If  an  extfii^rsTon  cord  is  needed,  the  cord  should  not  be 

smaller  than  the  cord  on  the  machine,  * 
che  same  size  as  the  cord  on  the  machine, 
larger  than  the  cord  on  the ^achine, 

S^ciding  the  amount  of  time  a  cleaning  product  should  be  in  con- 

^h  the  surface,  which  suggestion  should  be  followed? 
fe  a  weak  product  for  a  long  time  to  prevent  damage  to  the  surface. 

b.  Use  a  good  cleaning  product  for  a  short  time  to  prevent  damage 
to  the  surface, 

c.  Use  a  strong  product  to  reduce  the  amount  of  effort  required. 

7.    An  apple  pie  spilled  over  during  tieking.    Which  type  of  cleaner  should 
be  used? 

a.  Abrasi  ve 

b.  Alkali 

c.  Syntheti  c 
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_8.    The'most  effecti ve  xl eaher  to  combat  germs  in  a  hospital  room  is  a 
~      a.    synthetic  detergent. 

b.  drycleaning  solvent. 

c.  germi  ci  de. 
r  ■  \ 

_9.    Brass  or  copper  objects  should  be  cleaned  with 

a.  ,    metal  polish. 

b.  an  abrasive  cleaner. 

c.  a  glass  cleaner. 

JO.    The  responsibility  for  accident  prevention  in  any  establishment  is 
up  to  / 
a.    the  manager  and  supervisor, 
-b.    all  employees  and  management, 
c.    the  supervisor  and  specified  employees. 

Jl.    The  housekeeping  management  assistant  can  help  to  prevent  accidental 
falls  by  . 

a.    picking  up  litter  or  other' objects  on  the  floor.' 
h.    using  self-polishing  wax  on  the  floors, 
c.    waiting  until  time  to  mop  the  flooofi  to  clean  up  spills. 

J2.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  hazard  of  handling  trash  improperl/? 

a.  Fire  / 

b.  Muscle  strain 

c.  Cuts 

J3.    Ash  trays  should  be  emptied  into 

'  a.  the  wastebasket. 

b.  the  toilet. 

c.  a  metal  container. 

14.  \which  of  the  following  practices  would  help  to  prevent  muscle  strain 
and  fatigue? 

a.  Use  the  back  muscles  when  lifting  heavy  objects. 

b.  Carry  small  heavy  objects  in  front  of  the  body  rather  than  to  the 
s  i  de . 

c.  Bend  the  knees  and  kneel  when  performing  a  task  near  the  floor. 

J5.    Collisions  on  stairways  can  be  reduced  by  walking 

a.  in  the  center. 

b.  to  the  left. 

c.  to  the  right. 

J6.    Which  of  the  following  causes  the  rftost  fires? 

a.  Smoking  and  matches 

b.  Improper  rubbtsh  disposal 

c.  Spontaneous  ignition 
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J7.    Some  paper  and  rags  in  a  wastebasket  caught  fire  when  a  cigarette 
was  droppedH'n  the  container.    Which  type  of  fire  extinguisher  * 
should  be  used?  ^  ' 

a.  Dry  chemical  * 

b.  Carbon  dioxide       -  ^ 

c.  Soda-acid 

_18.  The  cord  of  an  electric  vacuum  cleaner  caught  fire.  The  three  fire 
extinguisher^  below  were  available  to  use.  Which  one  would  put  out 
the  fi  re?  ' 

a.  Dry  chemi  cal  ' 

b.  Pressurized  water 

c.  Soda-acid 

19.    When  operating  electrical  equipment,  it  is  important  that  hands  be 
kept 

a.  dry. 

b.  wet. 

c.  covered. 


"  ^20.    Cleaning  fluids  should  be  used  in  ^ 

a.  small  quantities  in  a  well-ventilated  room. 

b.  large  quantities  in  a  closed  room. 

c.  medium  quantities  in  a  semi -venti  1  ated  room. 

 21.    When  plugging  a  cord  into  an  appliance,  it  should  be 

a.  plugged  into  the  outlet  first  and  then  into  the  appliance. 

b.  plugged  into  the  appliance  fiiTSt  and  then  into  the  outlet. 

c.  plugged  into  the  appliance  and  outlet  at  the  same  time. 

1 

 ^22.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  principle  of  storage? 

a.  .Store  frequently  used  items  at  the"  place  where  they  are  first  usexi. 

b.  Store  items  so  they  are  easy  to  see,  reach,  grasp,  and  replace. 

c.  Place  items  so^you  will  get  needed  exercise  in  reaching  for  them. 

 23.    A  supply  cart  should  be  placed 

a.  in  the  center  of  the  hall  near  the  room  being  cleaned. 

b.  in  the  room  being  cleaned. 

c.  out  of  the  way  near  the  ,  room  being  cleaned. 

Labels  on  cleaning  supplies  provide  valuable  tnformatipn  for  tfsing  the  product. 
For  questions  24-27,  in  the  blank  write  "A"  if  the  information  is  usually  on 
the  label.    "B"  if  the  information  is  not  usually  on  the  label.  . 


24.    Types  of  surfaces  which  may  be  cleaned  with  the  product 


25.    Amount  of  the  product  to  use 


26;    Directions  for  using  of  the  product 


_27.  .Length  of  time  the  solution  should  be  in  contact  with  the  surface 
being  cleaned 
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In  questions  28-32,  match  the  type' of  vacuum *cleaner  with  the  task  to  be  per- 
formed. 

•         Task  Vacuum  Cleaner  ^ 

I*  ■ 

 28.    Stains  a.    Light-upright     .  ^ 

 29.    Carpets  and  rugs  b.    Hand  . 

 ^30.    Surface  dirt  on  floors  c.  Upright 

 ^31.    Walls  d.  Tank 

32.    Car  interior 


Classify  each  of  the  following  activities  as 
"A"  phQ^ttally  fatiguing 
"Bf"  mentally  fatiguing 

>"C"  not  fatiguing. 

''  . 

.  ^33.    Begrudgingly  washing  dishes  by  hand 

 34.    Standing'*to  mop  floors  all  afternoon 

 ^35!    Waxing  a  floor j  then  dusting  in  another  area 
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UNIT  III  T^T 

CLEANING  GUEST  ROOMS 

Select  t^e  ^letter  of  the  phrase  which'  Gorrectly  completes  the  statement. 
Place  the'  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  Wie  s^tatement.    Choos6  only  one  answer, 
for  each  item.  * 

_j  _1.    Mary  is  working  at  a  large  hotel.    Each  day  when  she  reports  for  work, 

she  goes  to  the  linen  room  to  pick  up  all  but  one  of  the  following: 

a.  cart  of  suppl  ies .  '  . 

b .  1  is t  of  rooms .         i  " 

c.  uniform. 

 2.    The  morning  report  is  used  for  all  but  one  of  the  following  purposes: 

'.  a.    to  insure  that  the  hdiel' recei ves  proper  payment  for  the  room. 

b.  to  determine  which  rotWjs  cannot  be  cleaned  because  guests  are 
sti  11  asleep^  ; 

c.  to  determine' if  guest  le^^t. 

'  3.    When  Mary  starts  pushing  her^(iart  down  the  hall  toward  the  rooms  she 
is  itOvClean,  she  should  ' 

a.  walk  softly  down  the  halJ  . 

b.  sing  or  hum  a  happy  tunev, 

c.  carry  on  a  conversation  with  her  friend  Sue. 

4.    Items  found  in  the  room  after  the  patient  or  guest  has  left  should  be 
tagged  and  turned  in  to  the  lost  and  found  department.  Information 
on  the  tag  shouittl  include  ^  « 

a.  the  room  number.  - 

b.  the  date  and  the  room  humber.  -  I 

c.  the  room  numbe)^*  and  a  description/of  the^item.*^  ' 

 ^5.    If  a  "Do  Not  Disturb"  sign  has  been  on  a  door  all  day,  the  housekeeping 

assistant  should 

a.  check  the  room  to  see  if  anythippg^is  wrong. 

b.  report  it  to  the  housekeeper.  ^  1  * 

c.  report  it  to  the  manager. 

 6.    One  should  knock  on  the  doors  only  with  the  knuckles  because  this 

a.  protects  the  finish  on  the  door.  .         "  ■ 

b.  protects  the  fingers.  ^ 

c.  provides  a  softer  noise.  »^ 

7.    Mary  knocked  on  the  door  of  a /oom  and  heard  no  response.    She  unlocked 
the  door,  opened  it,  and  saw  aTman  using  the  telephone.    Mary  should 
a.    call  another  maid  to  enter  the  room  with  her. 
^       b.    enter  the  room  and  begin  cleaning  it. 

c.    leave  quietly,  closing  the  door  behind  her. 
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_8.    Mary  noticed  that  the  television  set  is  missing  from  a  guefet  room 
,  when  she  opened  the  door.    She  should  ^  " 

a.  make  a  notation  in  the  "comments'*  column  of  her  Room  Check  Sheet. 

b.  report  it  to  her  supervisor  immediately. 

c.  call  the  police  and  stay  in  the  room  until  they  arrive. 

_9.    Mary  needs  to  indicate  on  her  Room  Report  Sheet  that  she  found  a  c|uest 
'  in  a  room.    Reside  the  room  number  she  should- write  * 
«  a.  baggaged. 

b.  filled.      '  '  :  .  \ 

c,  occupied.     ^  .  • 

JO.    Mary  keeps*  her  supplies  easily  accessible  when  she  is  working  in  a 
room  by  pi acing  the 
a.  *  cart  in  the  room.  . 
1  b.    cart  across  the  door,  -  ^ 

c.    cart  along  the  wall  next  to  the  dOor. 

Jl.    If  the  letters  "CO"  wer^' written- next  to  a  Y^oom  on  a  Room  Check  Sheet, 
the  room  should  be  cleaned 

a.  immediately. 

b.  after  the  guest  leaves. 

c.  the  next  d^y. 

J2^  When  emptying  the  wastebasket,  Mary  should 

a.  reach  into  the  wastebasket  and  remove  the  contents. 

b.  empty  the  wastebasket  onto  the  flcfor  and  then  sweep  up  the  contents 

c.  seal  the  contents  in  newspaper  or  a  plastic  liner. 

J 3.    As  linens  are  removed  from  a  bed,,  they  should  be 

a.  folded  carefully  toward  the  center. 

b.  shaken  over  the  bed.  . 

c.  shaken  over  the  floor.  -         .  , 

14.    WIvich  of  the  following  is  not  a  reason  for  stripping  beds  soon  after 
entering  rooms? 

a.  Allows  time  for  the  bed  to  air 

b.  Allows  time  for  repair  of  the  mattress.  If  necessary 

c.  Allows  time  foi;  the  mattress  to' disinfect 

J5.    Furniture  in  the  guest  room  should  be 

a.  placed  where  the  guest  left  it. 

b.  left  where  it  is  when  you  are  finished  cleaning. 

c.  returned  to  positions  recommended  by  the  housekeeper. 

i 

16.    Dry -dusting  fumitbrre 

a.  scratches  tlie  finish. 

b .  saves  time. 

c.  polishes  the  surface. 
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J7.    The  last  thing  the  housekeeping  assistant  should  do  before  leaving 
the  room  is  to 

a.  clean  and  disinfect  the  telephone.'  '  .  • 

b.  close  the  curtains  and  turn  off  the  Tights.    ^  ' 

c.  be  sure  the  room  is  in  good  cond^l^on.     '  % 


18.    At  the  end  of  the  day,  pass  keys  should  be 
'a.,   taken  home, 
b.    left  on  the  cart, 
c-    returned  to  the  housekeeper. 
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"     UNIT  IV  TEST 

CLEANING  PATIENT  ROOMS 

Select  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement. 
Place  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    Choose  only  one  answer 
for  each  iteRi. 


J.    Hospital  sanitafion  is  most  essential  because 
*  a.    visitors  may  pick  up  germs. 

b.  ,d'Sick  person's  resistance  to  disease  is  low. 

c.  hospital  employees  may  become  ill. 

Bacteria  grow  n^ost  rapidly  in  areas  that  are 
wel  1-Hghted. 
mi  -li  ghted. 
c.  dark. 

The  temperature  range  in  which  bacteria  grow  most  rapidly  is 

a.  30°  to  50°  F. 

b.  50°  to  nO°  F. 

c.  110°  to  130°  F. 

The  form  of  bacteria  carried  on  the  skin  4s  called 

a.  toxin. 

b .  botulism. 

c.  staphylococci.  "  ^  , 

Which  of  the  following  is  not  true  about  b^acteri'a? 

a.  They  can  move  long  distances  by  themselves. 

b.  They  can  be  carried  from, one  area  to  another  By  a  person. 

c.  They  are  distributed  when  dust  is  scattered  during  dusting  and 
sweeping  activities. 

Clean  surfaces  in  a  hospital 

a.  increase  bacterial  growth. 

b.  retard  or  halt  bacterial  growth. 

c.  have  little  effect  on  bacterial  growth. 


The  most  effective  method  of  disinfection  against  spores  is 

a.  boiling. 

b.  using  chemicals. 

c.  using  disinfectants.  •  ^ 


Disinfectants  should  not  be  mixed  with  other  detergents  or  chemicals 
because 

a.  the  mixture  may  be  explosive. 

b.  disinfectants  should  not  be  diluted. 

c.  detergents  neutralize  disinfectants. 
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 ^9.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  necessary  step  in  disinfecting  a 

surface?  '  . 

a.  Jreat  with  a  fogging  machine.  *• 

b.  Dejtroy  germs  with  a  disinfectant. 

c.  ,  Remove  all  visible  and  invisible  soil. 

JO.    Which  Df;the  following  procedure|^wouTd  help  to  control  the  spread  of  ♦ 
infection? 

a.  Use  the  same  mop  water  for  rooms  in  the  same  vicinity. 

b.  Use  the  same  cloth  for  various  cleaning  tasks. 

*c.    Use  different  cloths  for  cleaning^di  fferent  rooms. 

Jl.    The  method  of  disinfection  selected  for  a  particular  job  will  depend 
upon 

a.  the  amount  of  money  available. 

b.  the  kind  of  bacteri^a. 

c.  the  amount  of  time  for  cleaning.     ^  . 

J2.    Hospital  furniture  should  be  washed  with 
*  a.    soap  and  hot  water  solution. 

b.  'a  disinfectant-detergent  solution. 

c.  a  syndet'and  1 ukewarm. water  solution. 

_13.    The  floor  of  the  accupied  hospital  room  should  be  cleaned  using  which 
method? 

a.  Damp-dust  * 

b.  Wash  and  dry  * 

c.  Wet-mop  and  rinse  ^ 

J4.    The  bedside  table  should  be  cleaned  using  which  method? 

a.  Damp-dust 

b.  '  Wash  and  dry  ^  ^  '  ^ 

c.  Wet-mop  and  rin^ 

J5.    An  unoccupied  unit  is  one 

a.  which  has  been  vacant  for  more  th^  a  .day  and  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned. 

b.  from  which  a  patient  has  departed  and  which  needs  to  be' cleaned. 

c.  which  has  been  vacant  for  more  than  a  week  and  needs  to  be 
disinfected. 

y 

16.  +low  often  do  the  floors  in  unoccupied  rooms  need  to  be  dusted  with  a 
treated  mop? 

*a.  Periodically 

b .  Weekly 

c.  Daily  .-i^ 

17.  Which  surfaces  in-^a  discharge  unit  need  to  be  disinfected? 

a.  Those  with  which  the  patient  came  in  contact 

b.  The  bed,  bedside  table,  and  bathroom 

c.  All  surfaces  in  the  room 
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 ^18.    The  first  step  in  feleanir\g  a  discharge  unit  is  to  • 

a.  remove  the  linens.  '  '  * 

b.  i  ventilate  the  room.  ^^'^  '  '  v- 

c.  empty  the  was tebaskets .       .  .     -  " 

 ^19.    When  removing  bed  linens  from  a  bed  in  a  discl>arge  unit,  one  should 

a.  shake  them  to  check  for^articles  left'behind  by  .the  patient. 

b.  fold  them  toward  the  cerjter  and  put  them  in  the  soiled  linen 
hamper  bag. 

c.  pull  them  from  the  bed  and  put  them  near  the  doorway. 

 ^20.    The  purpose  of  regular  isolation  is  to  prevent 

a.  the  spread  of  infectious  organisms  from  the  room. 

b.  infectious  organisms  from  reaching  the  patient. 

c.  infectious  organisms  from  entering  the  hospital. 

21.    When  the  isolation  technique  is  used,  • 

a.  visitors  may  enter  the  room  only  at  specified  tiTnes. 

b.  articles  used  by  the  patient  are  washed  with  hot,  soapy  water. 

c.  all  personnel  entering  the  unit  must  wear  a  gown. 

 ZZ.    An  occupied  isolation  unit  should  be  disinfected 

a.  daily. 

b.  weekly. 

c.  when  the  patient  checks  out. 

 ^23.    The  most  important  thing  to  remember  when  removing  an  isolation 

gown  is  not  to  touch     .  . 

a.  the  isolation  gown  with  your  hands. 

b.  your  uniform  with  your  hands. 

c.  your  face  with  your  hands. 

 ^24.    When  using  a  mask  in  an  isolation,  unit,  one  should 

a.  change  masks  every  ten  minutes. 

b.  .wear  the  mask  from  one  room  to  the  next. 

c.  cover  the  nose  and  mouth  with  the  mask. 

 ^25.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  method  of  terminal  disinfection? 

a.  Spray  disinfection 

b .  Manual  cleaning 

c.  Boiling 

 26.    When  cleaning  a  discharge  isolation  unit,  you  should  make  the  bed 

a.  before  the  floors  and  furniture  are  dusted. 

b.  after  the  floors  and  furniture  are  dusted. 

c.  after  the  entire  room  has  been  cleaned. 

 Zl .    Which  of'these  tasks  should  be  performed  first  when  cleaning  an  occu- 
pied isolation  room? 
a.    Fi  1 1  dispensers  . 
yb.    Remove  soiled  linen. 

^c.    Damp-dust  furniture.  n..  y 
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28.    When  dust-mopping  a  room 

a.    begin  at  the  door  and  work  toward  the  center. 
b^.-Htregih'  at  th&  back  and  work  toward  the  door. 
C  begin  in  the  center  and  work  toward  the  sides. 
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UNIT  V  TEST 


CLEANING  THE  PRIVATE  HOME 

Select  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement. 
Place  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    Choose  only  one  answer 
for  each  item. 

 1-    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  way  to  reduce  cleaning? 

a.  Keep  out  as  much  soil^  possible. 

b.  Set  high  standards  for  cleanliness. 

c.  Select  equipment  and  supplies  which  eliminate  labor. 

 ^2.    Plans  for  cleaning  should  include 

a.  daily  and  weekly  cleaning. 

b.  spring  and  fall  cleaning.  ^ 

c.  thorough  once-a-year  cleaning. 

 In  general,  proceed  from  the  top  down  and  from  the  outside  in, 

except  when  washing 

a.  floors. 

b.  wall^ 

c.  ceilings. 

 4.    The  chief  principle  of  good  room  cleaning  is  to 

a.  remove  soil  from  one  surface  and  distribute  it  on  another. 

b.  remove  ^oi  1  from  one  surface  without  distributing  it  unnecessarily 
on  another.  „ 

c.  remove  soil  from  all  surfaces  by  sterilizing  them. 

 ^5.    When  working  in  a  private  home,  if  a  door  is  closed  to  a  room,  the 

housekeeping  management  assistant  should 

a.  open  the  door  to  see  if  anyone  is  in  the  room. 

b.  open  the  door  and  say^"Housekeeper . " 

c.  knock  before  opening  the  door. 

 6.    Occasional  tasks  should  be  done 

a.  during  spring  and  fall  .cleaning. 

b .  as  time  permits  . 

c.  on  a  rigid  schedule. 

 ^7.    When  cleaning  the  private  home,  the  housekeeping  management  assistant 

should  begin  in  the 

a.  living  room. 

b.  bathroom. 

c.  kitchen. 

 ^8.    A  supply  carrier  is 

a.  a  convenient  way  to  transport  supplies. 

b.  not  needed  if  supplies  are  duplicated. 

c.  not  used  in  the  private  home. 
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_9.    Begin  cleaning  a  room  by 

a.  vacuuming  rugs  or  carpets  thoroughly. 

b.  moving  furniture  but  from  the  walls. 

c.  ^  straightening  the  room. 

JO.    Which  of  the  following  is  an  example  of  storing  at  the  point  of  first 
use?  ] 

a.  Storipg  utensils  which  require  water  at  the  mixing  ^center 

b.  Storvng  utensils  which  require  heat  imnedlately  at  the  cooking 
cenwr 

c.  Storifig  utensils  needed  in  combining  ingredients  at  the  sink 

11.  Which  of  tf^e  following  would  not  be  used  to  1  ocate'S torage  within 
your  sight  and  reach?  \  ^ 

a.  Turn  your  head  as  far  as*  possible  up^,-  down,  and  to  the  side. 

b.  Make  a  circular  motion  with  your  elbows  bent  and  your  upper 
•  arms  close  to  your  body. 

c.  Make  a  c1  rcular  motion  wi  th- your  arms  out  straight. 

12.  Placement  in  terms  of  use  means  placing  frequently  used  items 

a.  outside  your  full-arm  reach. 

b.  tnside  your  bent-am  reach.  0^ 

c    outside  your  bent-arfiB  reach.  ^ 

_T3.    Heavy  articles  should  by  stored  as 

a.  high  as  possible. 

b.  close  to  elbdw  reach  as  possible. 

c.  low  as  possible.         ,      t  -  ^ 

J4.    Tall  items  should  be  placed 

a.  behind  other  tall  Items. 

b.  in  front  of  short  items.  ^ 

c.  ^  behind  short?  items.  / 

» 

J5.    Mary  Is  rearranging  items  In  Mrs.  Brown's  cupboard.    Unlike  items 
should  be 

a.  placed  near  the  front  of  the  cupboarcl. 

b.  stacked  Inside  one  another,  whe(i  possible. 

c.  stored  Individually. 

J6.    In  a  cTosat,f  items  which  are  used  most  often  should  be  stored 

a.  near  the  front. 

b .  on  the  top  shelves . 

c.  to  one  side. 

J7.    Paneled  wood  cabinets  should  b£  cleaned  with  a 

a.  detergent  solution. 

b .  paste  wax. 

c.  polish* 
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J8.    Tbe  outside  enameled  surface  of  a  rangd  should  be  cleaned  when  it  is 

a.  hot. 

b .  warm.  ^  ^ 

c.  cool. 

J9.    The,  reason  for  the  answer  you  selected  for  question  18  is  that 

a.  enameled  surfaces  chip  easily  whea  hot. 

b.  grease  "film  is  removed  best  from  a  cool  surface.  ^ 

c.  warm  surfaces  do^not  cause  steam  burns. 

_20.    A  fresh  grease  spill  in  the  broiler  should  be  ' 
\        a.    allowed  to  burn  off.  ^ 
^      b.    wiped  up  with  a  paper  towel, 
c.    wiped  up  with  a  damp  cloth. 

_21 .    Which  of  the  following  statements  about  use  of  a  commercial  oven 
cleaner  is  not  correct? 

a.    The  oven  should  be  heated  after  it  has  been  cleaned, 
^b.    A  detergent  solution  should  be  used  to  rinse  the  oven, 
""c.    Rubber  gloves  should  be  worn  when  the  cleaner  is  applied. 

i 

_22.    What  is  used  when  cleaning  the  interior  of  refrigerators  to  remove 
odors? 

a.  Ammonia 

b.  Detergent  . 

c.  Baking  soda 

_23.    Ice  cube  trays  sfiould  be  cleaned  by 

a.  rinsing  \n  warm  water. 

b.  washingN^th  hot  water  and  soap. 

c.  rinsinfrin  cold  water. 

_24.    The  defrosting  proc^ess  in  a  refrigerator  can  be  speeded  up  by 

a.  placing  a  pan  crf  hot  water  in  the  freezer. 

b.  scraping  the  ice  off  with  a  knife. 

c.  usi  ng  an  i  ce  pi  ck . 

_25.    If  a  kitchen  utensil  falls  into  the  food-waste  disposer, 

a.  reach  in  quickly, to  retrieve  it. 

b^.  turn  off  the  disposer  irmiediately. 

c.  let  the  disposer  grind  it- into  small  pieces. 

^26.    The  part  of  the  exhaust  fan  which  should  be  cleaned  frequently  is  the 
a.  fan. 

^    b.    "on-off"  switch.  ,  '  - 

c.  filter. 

11 .    Coffee  grounds  should  not  be  put  down  ordinary  drains  because  they 
a.    make  the  drain  smell, 
b  .    pi ug  up  the  drain, 
c.    rot  in  the  drain  pipe. 
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 ^28.    Cooking  'utensils  covered  with  fat  should  be  soaked  in 

a.  hot  water. 

b .  warm  Water. 

c.  c^d  water. 

 ^29.    The  work  flow  for  handwashing  dishes  for  right-handed  people  ^hwld 

be  f  roV      ^  ^  \ 

a.  left  to  right. 

b.  ri  ght  to  left.  -ng/ 

c.  either  "a"  or  "b."  ^ 

 _30.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  r§3Son  for  scraping  dishes  before 

putting  them  in  the  dishwasher? 

a.  Food  parti  qles  may  clog  the  strainer. 

b.  Food  particles  may  interfere  with  water  spray  actior^. 

c.  Food  particles  may  cause  spotting.  ^  \ 

) 

 ^31'.    When  washing  dishes  by  hand,  you  should  be  sure'-tK'dt  you  use 

a.  sufficient  amounts  of  detergent.  ^ 

b .  hot  rinse  water. 

c.  a  clean  dish  towel  for  drying. 

I* 

For  each  of  the  following  statements  about  a  storage  plan,  on  your  answer 
sheet,  write  "A"  if  you  agree  with  the  statement.    Write  "B"  if  you  disagree 
with  the  statement.  - 

 ^32.'  A  storage  plan  reduces  the  time  spent  finding  items. 

 ^33.    A  storage  plan  increases  the  time  spent  putting  items  away. 

34.    A  storage  plan  is  likely  to  help  in  keeping  items  in  better  condition. 
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UNIT  VI  TEST 


PROVIDING  BUILDING  SERVICES 

Select  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement. 
Place  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the -statement.    Choose  only  one  answer 
for  each  item.      ^  - 


J.    A  visitor  usually  forms  his  first  impression  of  a  building  from  the 
appearance  of  the 

a.  public  rest  rooms-.  > 

b.  lobby.  <r^  . 

c.  rooms. 

2.    Cleaning  public  areas  would  noi^  depend  on  which  of  the  following? 

a.  The  amount  of  cleanliness  needed  in  the  area 

b.  The  amount  of  traffic 

c.  The  number  of  housekeeping  personnel 

_3.    Which  of  the  fo  1  lowinq/ areas  of  a  building  would  be  least  likely  to 
require  spot  che'djLtOJr  during  the  day? 

a.  Meeting  rooms  ^ 

b.  Lobby 

c.  Stairs,  and  stairwells 

4.    In  bad  weather*  the  lobby  should 

a.  not  be  cleaned  until  the  weather  clears. 

b.  be  cleaned  daily  as  usual. 

c.  be  cleaned  more  than  once  a  day. 


Drinking  fountains  should  be  cleaned 

a.  once  a  week. 

b.  once  a  day. 

c.  at  least  twi  ce  a  day. 


Metal  parts  of  a  drinking  fountain  should  be  dried  with  a 

a.  damp  cloth.  % 

b.  dry  clean  cloth  or  paper  towel. 

c.  oily  cloth. 

Small  trash  should  be  removed  from  the  sand-type  urn  by 

a.  hand. 

b.  sifting  through  a  sieve. 

c.  chahgi  ng  the  sand. 

Set  up  "Wet  Floor"  signs  and  rope  off  the  area 

a.  before  wet-mopping  or  doing  other  floor  care  that  might  affect 
traffi  c. 

b.  after  wet-mopping  or  doing,  other  floor  care  that  might  affe-ct 
traffi  c.  - 

c.  only  when  traffic  in  the.area  is  heavy. 
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_9.    When  cleaning  stairs,  begin  at  the 

a.  top  landing. 

b .  mi ddle.  step.  '  - 
c'.    bottom  landing. 

JO..    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  security  precaution  in  opening 
buildings? 

a.  Check  for  signs  of  unauthorized  entry. 

b.  Check  for  missing  items. 

c.  Check  with  the  police  for  an  alarm  report. 

11.    Entrance  ways  should  be  cleaned 
a.    once  a  week, 
b  .    once  a  daiy . 
c.    several  times  a  day. 

J2.    When  dusting  offices,  you  shoJld 

a.  leave  the  desk  undisturbed. 

b.  dust  only  around  any  papers  laying  on  the  desk. 

c.  'dust  the  desk  according  to  the  wishes  of  the  occupant. 

J3.    An  office  worker  is  likely  to  notice  how  thoroughly  his  office  is 
cleaned  because 

a.  office  workers  are  highly  observant. 

b.  he  spends  eight  hours  a  day  Jo  his  office.  ^ 

c.  office  workers  generally  dislike  housekeeping  personnel. 

J 4.    If  the  housekeeping  management  assistant  notices  that  re^irs  are 
needed  in  an  office,  he  should  ,  . 

a.  make  them  immediately.  ^ 

b.  leave  a  note  for  the  office  occupant. 

c.  report  them  to  his  supervisor.     "  , 

J 5.    At  noon  the  school  custodian  is  usually  exj^ectl!^  to 

a.  stay  on  duty  in  the  cafeteria. 

b.  have  lunch  in  the  custodian's  storage  room. 

c.  leave  the  school  grounds  for  an  hour. 

J6.    Beds  in  a  church  nursery  "should  be  changed 

a.  after  each  use. 

b .  once  a  week . 

c.  when  they  show  soi 1 . 

J 7.    When  cleaning  the  dining  area  of  a  cafeteria  or  restaurant,  which  of 
the  following  should  be  cleaned  first? 

a.  Table  tops 

b.  Chair  seats 

c.  Floor 
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Dust  mops  used  in  the  gymna^unTshould  not  be  used  in  any  other  area 
because  '  ^ 

a.  they  will  not  be  available  when  nee'ded. 

b.  wax,  which  is  harmful  to  gym  floors,  may  get  on  the  mops'. 

c.  the  floor  tf-eatment  used  in  the  gym  is  harmful  to  other  floors. 

An  oily  cloth  should  not  be  used  on  chalkboardsF&bause 

a.  chalkboards  are  seTT-oiling.  „  \ 

b.  oil  is  harmful  to  chalkboards. ^ 

^c.    oiled  chalkboards  cannot  be  washed. 

The  shavings  holder  of  a  pencil  sharpener  should  be  'amptied 

a.  daily. 

b.  weekly.  .        ,  ^ 

c^.    monthly.  ^ 

t 
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UNIT  Vn  TEST. 


MAINTENANCE  OF  FLOORS 


Select  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement. 
Place  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    Choose  only  one  answer 
for  each  item. 


1 . 


The  most  common  type  of  floor  is  resilient.  Which  of  the  following 
statements  is  true  about  care  for  this  type  of  floor? 

a.  Solvent-base  waxes  and  finishes  shgyJjdJbB--«s«cb^ 

b .  Resi  1  ienf  floor s^jSLuaWy'-TG^  i ng. 

c.  C Ij Jflii^^-^^  should  be  left  on  for  only  a  short  time. 

Wood  floors  should  be  cleaned  with 

a.  products  other  than  water. 

b.  small  amounts  of  water. 

c.  large  amounts  of  water. 

In  what  areas  of*a  hospital  are  conductive  floors  used? 

a.  In  patient  rooms 

b.  In  corridors 
C-.    In  operating  rooms 

Con ducti  ve»  f lowers  are  used  because  they 

a.  minimize  the  daager  of  explosion. 

b.  are  easy  to  keep  free  from  bacteria. 

c.  stand  up  well  under  hard  wear.  ^ 

Which  of  the*  following  is  not  an  example  of  a  resilient  floor? 

a.  Linoleum 

b.  Vinyl  ^ 
Cerami  c  ti le 


■Which  of  the  following  is  an  example  of  a  masonry  floor? 

a.  Hardwood 

b.  Terrazzo 

c.  Asphalt  tile 


Before  a  floor  is  scrubbed,  it  should  be 

a.  dry-dusted. 

b.  disinfected. 

c.  wet-mopped. 

The  motion  recommended  for  mopping  floors  is 

a.  ci  rcular. 

b.  a  figure  "8." 

c.  an  "S"  movement.  ' 


Mopping  differs  from  scrubbing  irv  that  mopping 

a.  removes  ground-in  di^rt. 

b.  removes  loose,  surface  dirt. 

c.  involves  rubbing  andfitecouring. 
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The  most  important  reason  for  finishing  (waxing)  a  floor  is  to  ' 

a.  protect  the  floor  with  a  thin  film. 

;   b.  reduce  infection-causing  bacteria^on  the  floor. 

*  c.  provide  a' gloss  on  the  floor.  - 
.   >^      •  .  .  , 

 ^11.    The  purpose  of  sealing  a  floor  is  to  ^  ^ 

ax.  remov^loose,  surface  dirt. 

b.  fill  pores  in  the  floor  surface. 

c.  remove  a  coat  of  finish.  

 ^12.    Water-base  waxes  can  be  identified  by  this  statement  on  the  label: 

a.  "Do  not  u^e  on  asphalt  or  rubber." 

b.  "Cautioav  combustible."  Vx        '-^       .  ^ 

c.  "Do  not  shake."  ^ 

 13.    Solvent-base  waxes  can  be  usediOn  all  but  one^  of  the  following  floors 

"  a^   wood.  "  ,  ' 

b.    asphalt.  ^ 
.   c."   cork.      "     ^  ■  '\ 

14.    Floors  which  have  been  waxed  with  a  heavy  coat  are  usually 
^  a.  shiny. 

b.  slippery.  '  ' 

c.  resistant  to  soil .  .  • 

2ji5.    Regular  cleaning  of  carpets 

a.  --"  helps  to  make  them  last  longer. 

b.  ^  has  little  effect  aq  the  length  of  time  they  last. 

c.  causes  them  to  wear  somewhat  faster. 


J6.    Carpets  are  most  commonly  used  in 

a.  motels.  * 

b.  hospitals. 

c.  .nursing  homes . 

J  7.    The  mos.t  thorough  method  of  cleaning  carpet  is 
/  vacuuming. 

b.   /iry  shampooing, 
^c-  wet  shampooing. 

_18.    Sqaking  carpets  during  shampooing 

a.  helps  to  get  them  clean. 

b.  may  cause  them  to  shrink. 

c.  is  likely  to  cause  spotting,  — 

J9.    If  your  supervisor  told  you  to.  heavy  vacuum  a  carpet,  how  many  times 
would  you  go  over  the  same  spot?  \^ 

a.  3 

b.  5 

c.  7 


c 
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20.    When  shampooing  heavily  soiled  spots  on  a-xarpet,  you  need  to 

a.  use  more  cleaning,  splution  . 

b.  increase  the  amount  of  scrubbing. 

c.  Ifeave  the  solution  on  the  carpet  longer. 

 21.    Overlapping  each  stroke^hen  shampooing  "carpets 

a.    wastes  shampoo. 

b  .    avoi  ds  streaking. 

c.    lengthens  drying  time. 

 ^22.    Drycleaning  darpet 

a.  is  not  as  effective  a  method  af  cleaning  as  wet  shampooing. 

b.  takes  longer  than  wet  shampooing. 

c.  is  less  exper>stve  than  wet  shampooing. 

The  following  cleaning  tasks  need  to  be  performed.  Which  procedure  should 
be  used  for  each  of  the' tasks  listed  in  questions  23-27? 

TASK  PROCEDURE 

23.    Light,  accumulated  soil  in  patient's  room  a.    Damp  mopping 

 ^24.    Spill  on  hall  floor  -  ^      b.    Spot  mopping 

 25.    Wax  removal  ^  c.  Stripping 


_26.    Dusty  floor  d.    Daily  wet-mopping 

_27.    Tracks  on  kitchen  floor 
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UNIT  VIII  TEST 
GENERAL  CLEANING 

Select  the  letter  of  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement.  Place 
the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.  Choose  only  one  answer  for  each 
i  tern . 

 ^1 .    "Once-around"  method  of  bedmaking  is  more  efficient  because 

a.  two  housekeepers  work  together. 

b.  fewer  bed  linens  are  used. 

c.  less  time  and  energy  is  used. 

 2.    When  sheets,  blanket,  and  spread  are  placed  on  the  bed,  they  should 

be 

a.  flipped  and  tossed  in  the  air  over  the  bed. 

b.  unfolded  with  long,  Qven  strokes. 

c.  shaken  to  remove  wrinkles. 

 ^3.    In  commercial  establishments,  mattresses  are  usually  turned 

a.  daily. 

b.  weekly. 

c.  monthly. 

 ^4.    When  mattresses  need  to  be  turned,  the  housekeeping  assistant  should 

a.  do  it  alone. 

b.  ask  for  help. 

/     c.  report  it  to  the  supervisor. 

 ^5.    Turning  a  mattress  frequently  helps  it  ^ 

a.  to  stay  clean  longer. 

b.  smell  fresher. 

,c.    wear  more  evenly.  .  . 

 6.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  rule  to  follow  when  dusting?, 

a.  Use  a  ci rcular  motion. 

b.  Dust  with  the  ^rain. 

c.  Use  a  cloth  in  each  hand. 

7 . Plasti'c  and  laminated  surfaces  should  be  dusted  with 

a.  a  treated  dust  cloth. 

b.  a  damp  cloth. 

c.  an,  oi  led  cloth . 
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_8.    Wood>f>iiishes  with  a  high  luster  should  be  polished  with 

a.  non*"Oil  cream-type  wax. 

b.  non-oil  base  furniture  polish. 

c.  boi  Ted  1  inseed  oi  1 . 

_9.    The  most  effecti  ve  care  that  can  be  given  upholstered  furnishings  is 

a.  ^  thorough  monthly  cleaning. 

b.  '  weekly  brushing  or  vacuuming. 

c.  thorough  semi -annual  cleaniag. 
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JO.    Upholstered  furniture  should  not  be  cleaned  with  a. 

a.  soap  solution . 

b.  detergent  solution. 

c.  commercial  cleaner. 

Jl.    Which  of  the  following  is  not_  a  cause  of  streaked  glass? 

a.  Use  of  too  much  cleaning  solution 

b.  Use  of  hard  water 

c.  Use  of  woven  material  for  rinsing  cloths 

12.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  suitable  as  a  window  cleaning  agent? 
a.  Alcohol 

'b.  Scouring  powder 

c.  Vi  negar 

13.  The  motion  recommended  for  washing  windows  is  from 

a.  top  to  bottom. 

b.  side  to 'side. 

c.  side  to  side  then  top  to  bottom. 


J4.    Metal^  furniture  should  be  cleaned  with 
a.    a  damp  cloth. 
^  t) .    saddle  soap. 

c.    a  strong  abrasive. 

J5.    When  cleaning  light  fixtures,  you  should 

a.  leave  the  electricity  on. 

b.  turn  off  the  ^ectricity  at  the  room  switch. 

c.  turn  off  the  electricity  at  the  main  switch. 

J6.    Light  bulbs  should  be  cleaned 
a.    while  they  are  still  warm, 
b  .    whi  le  they  are  hot . 
c.    after  they  have  cooled. 

•y  ' 

17.    When  washing  a  chandelier,  you  .should  remove  the  crystals 
one  at  a  time.               ^       '  ^^-^^^^ 
D .    a  few  at  a  time, 

c.    all  a:t  one  time.  . M'  ^ 


18.    Venetian  blinds  in  hospitals  are  usually  vacuumed  instead  qf  dusted 
'  because.  vacuurTiing 

a.  takes  less  time . 

b.  does  a  better  job  of  cleaning. 

c.  cleans  without  scattering  dust  particles. 

Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  reason  for  keeping  screens  clean? 

a.  .    To  filter  the  light  rays  -  ^ 

b.  .  J6  keep  windows  clean 

c.  To  provide  better  light 

 ^20.    During  warm  weather,  screens  need  to  be  cleaned 

a.  daily. 

b.  weekly. 

c.  monthly,  . 
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^21.    Which  of  the  following  procedures  in  wall  washing  does  not  help  avoid 
streaking? 

a.  Dusting  or  vacuuming  before  washing 

b.  Starting  at  the  bottom  and  working  up 

c.  Spotting  before  washing 

_22.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  method  of  treating  scratches  in 
paneling?  ^  -^-^ 

a.  Corrimercial  stain 

b.  Crayons 

c.  Nutmeats 

_23.    Cobwebs  should  be  removed  with 

a.  a  downward  motion. 

b.  a  circular  motion. 

c.  an  upward  motion. 

_24.    The  reason  for  the  procedure  selected  in  Question  27  is  to  prevent 
a.    streaking  the  walls.      ,  \ 
.b.    scattering  the  cobwebs, 
c.    promoting  the  return  of  cobwebs. 

_25.    The  addition  of  ammonia  to  wall  washing  solutions  helps  to 

a.  soften  the  water. 

b.  cut  grease. 

^  c.    increase  shine. 

_26.    Which  of  the  following  would  be  least  effective  for  cleaning  seams 
in  a  tile  bathroom? 

a.  Chlorine  bleach  solution 

b.  '  Detergent  solution 

c.  '  Mild  scouring  powder  ^        .  .  . 

_Z7.    Marble  should  be  eleaned  with 

a.  water  and  ammonia. 

b.  scouring  powder. 

c.  an  abrasive.       ,  •         '  f'  ^ 

_28.    Wal  T**  washi ng  machines  are  best  for  use  on 

a.    tile  walls.  ' 

b  .    bri ck  wal  Is . 

c.    rough,  painted  wal  Is  . 

__29.    Walls  should  not  be  dry-dusted  on  hot,  humid  days  because 

a.  the  walls  tend  to  streak. 

b.  it  is  more  tiring  for  the  employee.  - 

c.  the  brush  becomes  too  damp. 

_30.    Window  treatments  require  frequent  dusting  and  cleaning 

a.  because  they  can  be  seen  from  both  sides. 

b.  because  they  collect  soil  on  both  sides. 

c.  because  they  wx)uld  droop  otherwise. 
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_31 .    Which  of  the  following  finishes  on  cotton  curtains  should  not  be 
washed,  with  chlorine  bleach?. 

a.  Permanent  stiffness 

b.  Permanent  press 

c.  Permanent  color 

_32.    The  reconmended  direction  for  vacuuming  draperies  is  from 

a.  top  to  bottom. 

b .  bottom  to  top 

c.  side  to  side.  . 

_33.    In  order  to  remove  a  stain,  one  must  first 

a.  sponge  it  with  cold  water. 

b.  clean  the  surrounding  area. 

c.  know  what  kind  it  is . 

_34.    Using  bleach  to  remove  a  stain  is  an  example  of 

a.  detergent  action. 

b .  solvent  action . 
c:-    chemical  action. 

_35.    Which  of  the  following  would  not  be  considered  in  determining  a*5afe 
and  appropriate  method  for  removing  a  stain? 
,  a.    The  source  of  the  stain 

b.  The  kind  of  surface  to  be  cleaned 

c.  The  strongest  cleaning  agent  available  for  the  job 

__36.    If  a  procedure  for  removing  a  stain  is  not  satisfactory  on  a  small 
area, 

a.  the  stain  cannot  be  removed. 

b.  a  stronger  solution  should  be  used  fo^  ^longer  time. 

c.  another  method  for  removing  the  stain  shoU^^d  be  tested. 

_37.    Good  housekeeping  • 

a.  eliminates  all  pests. 

b.  does  not  prevent  pests  from  entering. 

c.  destroys  insect  eggs. 

38.  Pest  control  ' 

a.  is  an  occasional  housekeeping  task. 

b.  should  be  done  by  professionals. 

c.  requires  constant  effort. 

39.  Chemical  insecticides  are 

a.  not  poisonous. 

b.  poisonous  to  insec.ts  and  animals.    "  ■ 

c.  poisonous  to  human  beings  as  well  as  to  insects  and  animals. 

_40.    The  first  step  in  controlling  rats  arrd  mice  is 

a.  rat  proofing  the  building. 

b .  poisoning. 

c.  trapping. 
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UNIT  IX  TEST 

CLEANING  BATHROOMS,  RESTROOMS.  AND  SHOWER  ROOMS 

Select  the  letter  of-  the  phrase  which  correctly  completes  the  statement.  Place 
^  the  letter  in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    €hoose  only  one  answer  for  each 
item. 

•  il  •    What  is  the  most  important  reason  for  keeping  a  bathroom  clean  and 

sanitary? 

a.  To  prevent  the  spread  of  infection 

b.  To  remove  unpleasant  odors 

c.  To  please  the  suparvisor 


Sinks  and  tubs  should  not  be  cleaned  with 
a.    harsh  abrasives, 
b  -    detergent  sol  utions  . 
c 


detergent  sol  utions  .  ^ 
disinfectants .  / 


After  they  are  cleaned,  bathroom  fixtures  should  be 

a.    al  lowed  to  ai  r  dry.. 

b  .    wi  ped  dry. 

c.    rubbed  with  pol ish. 

The  number  of  guest- suppl  ies  to  be  furnished  in  a  hotel  or  motel 
bathroom  depends  on 

a.  ^the  price  of  the  room. 

b.  how  many  guests  the  room  accommodates. 

c.  the  number  requested  by  the  guests. 

In  cleaning  a  bathroom,  which  task  is  done  last? 

a.  Washing  the  toilet  bowl 

b.  Cleaning  the  mirror 

c.  Cleaning  the  floor 

In  hospital  bathrooms,  dispensers  should  be  cleaned  with 

a.  a  detergent  solution. 

b.  a  disinfectant  solution. 

c.  clear,  warm  water. 

When  cleaning  a  toilet,  use  a  hand  mirror  to  inspect 

a.  behind  the  tank. 

b.  the  trap. 

c.  the  inner  rim  of  the  bowl. 

If  possible,  open  bathroom  wi ndows  while  cleaning  to 

a.  provide  more  light  for  cleaning. 

b .  air  out  the  room. 

c.  check  the  cleanliness  of  the  window. 
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 9.    The  toi>Bt  bow]  brush  -  ^ 

a.  may  b-e  us^dt^for  many  cleaning  tasks. 

b.  may  be  used'^to  clean  the  tub,  sink,  and  toilet. 

a>  c.  should  never  be  used  on  anything  else.* 

^  — *-'~-~-"* 

 ^10.    To  remove  heavy  scum  from  a  shower  curtain,  use 

^    a.  a  detergent  solution. 

b.  a  disinfectant  solution. 

c.  a  water- condi  tioner. 

 ^11.    If  odors  remain  after  the  restroom  or  shower  room  has  been  cleaned, 

a.  cleaning  was  not  thorough  enaugh. 

b.  a  deoderizer  is  needed.  \) 

c.  the  toilets  should  be  fl^ushed  again. 

.   ]Z.    When  cleaning  a  restroom  or  shower  room,  first 

a.    collect  and  empty  the  trash. 
'    b.    sweep  the  floor  and  look  for  areas  needing  special  care, 
c.    place  an  "Out-of-Order"  sign  on  ^he  door. 

 ^13.    Which  of  the  following  would  not^  be  done  during  periodic  spot  checks 

of  restrooms  during  the  day? 

a.  Emptying  recepticles 

b.  Spot-mopping 

c.  Cleaning  toilets  and  urinals 

 ^14.    If  the  stoppage  cannot  be  removed  from  a  toilet, 

a.    place  an  "Out-of-Order"  sign  on  the  door. 
y  b.    report  it  to  your  supervisor, 
c.    both  a  and  b. 

15.  During  periods  such  as  holidays,  when  toilets  are  not  used  daily, 
toilets" 

a.    should  be  cleaned  and  flushed  weekly. 

b  .    shoul  d  be  drained  .  ^ 

c.    do  not  need  to  be  cleaned. 

16.  Offensive  odors  remaining  in  a  urinal  or  drain  traps  after  cleaning, 
may  be  eliminated  by 

a.  flushing  with  a  water  hose. 

b.  pouring  vinegar  and  hot  water  into  the  trap. 

c.  flushing  once  a  week.  ^ 

 ^17.    Good  sanitation  practices  are  essential  in  locker  and  shower  rooms 

because,  .  ^ 

a.  they  provide  ideal  conditions  for  the  growth  of  bacteria. 

b.  Athlete's  foot  is  a  serious  disease. 

c.  people  who  use  these  rooms  are  extremely  careless. 

 ^18.    Wherl^lockers  are  vacated,  they  should  be  cleaned  \yith  a 

a.  damp  cloth.  *  • 

b.  detergent  solution. 

c.  germicidal  cleaner.  ■ 

-3  7?  vr 
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 ^19-    The  greatest  source  of  contamination  irx  locker  and  shower  rooms  is 

probably  the  ,  #  .  ' 

a.  lockers. 

b.  showers. 

c.  floor. 

/20.    Proper  sanitation  in  public  restrooms  and  shower  rooms  is  important 
because  sanitation 


a.    guards  the  health  of  their  us^rs. 
b;'  irfiproves  their  appearance, 
c.    eliminates  unpleasant  odor^.  { 
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UNIT  X  TEST 

•     .  '  MANAGEMENT  OF  LAUNDRY  PROCEDURES' 

Select  the  letter  which  correctly  completes  the  statement.    Place  the  letter 
in  the  blank  next  to  the  statement.    Choose  onlf^ione  answer  for  each  item. 

/    1 '    In  sorting  clothes,  which  of  the  following  would  most  likely  be 
classified  in  the  heavily-soiled  group? 

a.  Ladies'  orlon  sweaters 

b.  Ladies'  cotton  slacks 

c.  Children's  play  clothes  ) 

 ^-    According'to  color  and  fabric,  which  of  the  fol  1  owi ng^tems  would 

not  b^  washed  in  the  same  load  with  others? 
a.    Pink  percale  sheets 
b  .    Red  fl  annel  shi  rt  * 
c.    Tan  broadcloth  blouse 

 ^3.    Which  of  the  following  is  not_  a  pretreatment  method? 

a.  Soaking 

b.  Applying  detergent 
,   c.    Applying  undiluted  bleach 

 ^-    Which  of  the  following  items  should  be  washed  in  warm  water? 

a.  Colorfas  t  shi  rt 

b.  Dacron  blouse 

c.  Linen  tablecloth 

 ^5.    Which  of  the  following  wash  temperatures  reduces  fading,  preserves 

permanent  press  finishes,  and  induces  wrinkling  and  shrinkage? 

a.  Hot  water, 

b.  Warm  water 

c.  Cold  water 

 ^6.    Which  of  the  following  reacts  with  the  minerals  in  hard  waiter  to 

form  a  film  which  majces  clothes  look  gray  and  dingy? 

a.  Fabric  softener 

b.  Detergent  N 

c.  Soap. 

 7.  ,  Which  of  the  following  should  not  be  diluted  before  being  added  to  the 

wash  0^  rinse  water? 

a.  Bleach  '  ' 

b .  Fabric  softener 

c.  Liquid  detergent 

8.    A  mild  synthetic  detergent,  warm  water,  and  short  washing  time  would  be 
used,  for  ^ 

a.  linens. 

b.  1  ingerie.  .  ' 

c.  colorfast  cottons. 
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_9.    Non-colorfast  fabrics  can  best  be  laundered  with 

a.  light-duty,  unbuilt  soaps. 

b.  heavy-duty,  built  soaps. 

c.  light-duty,  unbuilt  synthetic  detergents- 

JO.    Which  of  the  following  would  be  leajjt^f fecti ve  for  use  with  normal 
or  heavily  soiled  fabrics? 
a-    Light-duty,  unbuilt  soaps 

b.  Heavy-duty,  built  soaps 

c.  Heavy-duty,  unbuilt  synthetic  detergents. 

Jl.    Less  soap  is  needed  in  hard  water  when  you  use 

a.  ^bleach. 

b.  a  detergent. 

c.  a  water  Softener. 

J2.    Which  of  the  following  would  not,  be  found  on  the  operation  panel  of 
the  automatic  washer? 

a.  Wtiter  temperature 

b.  Size  of '•load 

c.  Speed  of  washing  and  spinning 

r 

J  3.    It  is  recoimiended  that  articles  in  the  same  wash  load  vary  in 

a.  size  and  shape.  '  . 

b.  size  but  not  shape. 

c.  shape  but  not  size. 

J  4.    Chlorine  bleach  is  nojt  safe  for  use  on 

a.  Dacrbn  and  nylon  garments. 

b.  White  cotton  garments . 

c.  s^pandex-basecTgarments . 

15.    Which  of  the  following  is  not  a  method  of  extracting  water  from 
clothes  in  washing  machines? 

d.  Agitating 

b.  Wringing 

c.  Spj^ing 

_16.    Cold  water  rinsing 

a.  leaves  clothes  SJfeiff  and  dull  looking. 

b.  minimizes  wrink-les  in  permanent  press  items. 

c.  helps  remove  static  electricity  fromit^ms. 

t 

17.    When  line  drying  a  blanket,  you  should  hang  the^blanket  over  two 
-lines  to 

a.    speed  drying. 
'  b.    reduce  strain  on  the  threads.  \ 
P  c.    prevent  it  from  touching  the  ground. 
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18.    Overdrying  clothes  in  an  automatic  dryer  cause 

a.  sh-rinkage. 

b.  excessive  wrinkling. 

c.  shrinkage  and  excessive  wrinkling. 
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The  drying  process  takes  more  time  if  you  forget  io  clean  the 

a.  drum.         '  "  ' 

b.  lint  filter.  /  '  -  ^ 

c.  vent.  " 

Which  of  the  following  items  should  not  be  put  through  the  ironer? 
:  a.    Permanent  press  t^iblecloth 

b .  Percale  sheets 

c.  Linen  napkins 

 21.    Which  of  the  following  pieces  of  comnerciaT  equipment  is  used  to 

remove  water  from  the  laundry? 

a.  Cylinder 

b  .  -  Cen  tri  f  age  v 

c.    Tumbler  ' 

 ^22.    Which  of  the  following  does  not_  apply  to  the  laundering  of  baby's 

di  apers? 

,  a.   .Spak  in  a  disinfectant  :>aluLion  until  wash  time. 

b.  l^^sh  with  mild  soap  or  detergent  in  warm  water. 

c.  Rinse  thoroughly  to  remove  any  residue  of  laiyidry  agents. 

 ^23.    In  the  laundering  process  of  elettri  c  blankets,  you  should 

a.  tie  dangling  parts  in  a  washcloth.' 

b.  agitate  the  blanket  for  10  minuted.  ^ 

c.  wash the  blanket  in  hot  water. 

• 

 24.    PTastic  items  should  be  washed  in 

a.  hot  water. 

b  .  warm  water.  / 

c.  cold  w^ater. 

 ^25.    To  prevent  water  spots  when  washing  plastic  items,  you  should  add 

a.  fabric  softener  to  the  rinse  water. 

b.  precipitating  water  conditioner  to  the  rinse  water.- 

c.  non-precipitating  water  conditioner  to  the  rinse  water. 

^>---^^^The  l^oss  of  elasticity  in  rubber  or  spandex-b^sed  garments  is  not 

a.  heat 

b.  soil  '  \  --^k^'i, 

c.  chlorine  bleach  '  >  ii' 

 ^27.    Which  of  the  fol  lowi ng  would  not-help  to  reduce  ^i  1  Ttng  of  wash-and-  ' 

wear  garments  during  laundering? 

a.  Turning  the  garments  inside  out 

b.  Putting  the  garments  in  a  mesh  bag 

c.  Washing  the  garments  in  a  separate  load 
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Which^f  the  following  factors  would  contribute  least  to  convenience  and 
conservation  of  energy  while  you  iron? 

a.  Using  spray  starch  *  '        ^  ^ 

b.  Sitting  while  ironing  / 

c.  Having  clothes  uniformly  dampened  ( 
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J9.    Which  of  the  following  parts  of  a  man's  shirt  would  be  ironed  fXrst? 
^    a.  '  Back 

b.  Collar 

c.  Sleeve  " 

_30.    When  ironing  ^a  variety  of  fabrics,  start  with  ones  that  need  to  be 
i  roned  at  ^  ^  ir 

a.  low  temperatures.  . 

b.  medium  temperatures .  .  . 

c.  high  temperatures.     ^      '    ^     '  V 

_^3].    Which  of  the;  fol  lowing,  would  be  ironed  at  the  highest  temperature^ 
/  '  a.  Nylon 

JD .    Cotton     ,  ,  _     ^  . 

c.  Polyester 

_32.    Linens  should  be  stored  in 

a.  a  well-ventilated,  cool  room. 

b.  an  air-tight,  warm  room. ^ 

c.  a  cool,  damp  room. 

_33.    Which  of  the  following  statements  about  the  care  of  linens  is  true? 
a.    Keep  damp  linens  separated  to  prevent  stain. 
^    b.    Pour  bleach  directly  on  linens  to  keep  them  white  in  appearance, 
c.    Use  linens  for  quick  wipe-up  tasks  because  linens  are  so  absorbent 


\ 


34.  Sheets,  tablecloths,  and  other  larqe  items  should  be  folded 

a.  crosswise  first  and  then  lengthwise. 

b.  in  half  either  lengthwise  or  drosswise  and  then  in  thirds. 

c.  lengthwise  first  and  then  crosswise. 

35.  iAihich  of  the"  fol  lowing  centers  is  not_  found  in  the  linen  room? 
"    '   a.    Storage  center      V  '  ^ 

b.  Alteration  center 

c.  Information 'center 

36.  In  hospitals,  which  of  the  following  is  not^/d^way  to  determine  the  ' 
number  of  linens  to  be  distributeji  to  each  area?  / 

a.  Patient  ^check-out  records  /  - 

b.  Set,  standard  requirements  y  » 

c.  Daily  census 

37.  Which  of  the  following  is  not  included  in  an  inventory  count? 

a.  Linens  in  resejrve 

b.  Lin6ns  in  the  rooms  '     >  / 

I       c.  Linen^in  the  disposal  rpom  .  i 

Js.    With  tl^e-'proper  cafe,  linensflast  ~  [ 

a.  1  year. 

b.  3  years. 

c.  5  years .  *      '  ^ 

.   ■  \ 
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Wtdch  of  the  following  does  nort  apply  to  the  laundering  of  wash -and 
weV  fabh cs?  \ 

a.  VaIIow  to  rest  in  dryer  10  minutes  after  drying  process. 

b.  Wash  with  moderate  agitation  speed. 

c.  Wash  with  warm  water. 

♦   ■     '    '  ^  .,/•'. 
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FOR 

HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT  UNIT  TESTS 


UNIT  I 
1.  C 


,2. 

3: 

4 
5 
6 
7 

■  8 
9 
10 


c 
c 
c 
c 

A 
C 
A 
B 
C 


11.  B 

12.  B 

13.  B 

14.  A 

15.  A 


UNIT  il 
i.  A 


4.   2.  >  C. 


3 
4 
5 
'6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
1 

19 
20 


C 

A 

i- 

A 
'B 
B. 
C 
A 
B 
A 
B 

e- 

c 

c 

A 

c 

A 
A 

1 

A 


21 .  B 


22  V  C 


21 
24. 
25. 
26. 
27, 
28. 
29. 
30, 
31 . 
32. 
33. 
34. 
35. 


C 
A 
A 
■A 
A 
B 
C 
A 
D 
B 
B 
A 
C 


UNIT  III 

1  .  C 

2.  B 

3.  A 

4.  B 
5^  B 
6.  A 


7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15, 
16. 
17. 
18. 


C 
B 
C 
B 
B 
C 
B 
C 
C 
A 
C 
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UlTlT  IV 


1 . 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
Tl. 


16. 
17. 


B 

C 
B 
C 
A 
B 
A 
C 
A 
C 


12.  8 
13. 

14.  A 

15.  A 
If 


C 
C 

19» 

20-i  A 
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'21.  C 

22.  A 

23.  B 


24, 
25. 


C 
C 


26.  ,A 

27.  A 

28.  B 


UNIT  V 


5.. 
6, 
7. 


14. 
15. 


B 

A 


.3.  B 
4.  B 


C 
B 
A 


8.  A 

9.  C 
10.  B 
11  .  A 

12.  B 

13.  B 


C 


16.  A 

17.  C 

18.  C  ' 

19.  A  ^ 
^.  B 


21.  B 

22.  C 

23.  C 

24.  A 

25.  B 

26.  C 

27.  B 

28.  A 

29.  -B 

30.  C 
31  .  B 

32.  A 

33.  B 

34.  A 
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UNIT  VI 

1  .  B 

I     2  .  .  C 

j     3.  A 

4.  C 

5.  \C 

6.  'B 

7.  B 

8.  A 

9.  A 

10.  C 

11.  C 
12. 

13.  B 

14.  C 

15.  A 

16.  A 

17.  A 
.18.  B 

/-    19^  B 

^   20.  A 


UNIT  VII  V 

l'  C  ' 

2.  A 

3.  C 

4.  A 

5.  C 

6.  B 

7.  A 

8.  B 

9.  B 

10.  A 

11.  B 

12.  C 

13.  \B  — 

14.  B 

15.  A 

16.  A 

17.  C 

18.  IB 

19.  C 

20.  B 


21  .  8 

22.  .A 

23.  D 
24  i  B 
25.  C 
'26.,  A 
27.  B 


UNIT  VIII 

"  r.  .t 

.  2.  B 

3.  B  ■ 

4.  B 

5.  C 
6".  A 

7.  B 

8.  B  . 

9.  B 
10.  A 

/II.  C 

12.  B 

13.  C 

14.  A 
'l5.  B 

16.  C 

17.  B 

18.  C 

19.  A 

20.  A 


21.  C 

22.  B 

23.  C, 
24..?.  A 

25.  B 

26.  B 

27.  A 

28.  A 

29.  A 

30.  B 

31 .  A- 

32.  A 

33.  C 


34. 
35. 
36. 


37.  B 

38.  C 
'39".  .C 
40.  A 
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UNIT  IX 


1  , 
2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


10, 
11. 
12. 
13. 


18. 
19. 
20. 


A 
A 
B 
B 
C 
B 
C 


8.  B 

9.  C 


C 
A 
C 
C 


14.  cr' 

15.  A 

16.  B 

17.  A 


C 
C 
A 


lUNIT  X 
l".  C 

2.  -B 

3.  ,)C 

1 

4.  B  :. 

5.  b' 

/ 

6.  ;  C 

1,  c 

8.  B 

9.  A 

10.  A 

11.  ♦  C 

12.  B 

13.  A 

14.  C 

15.  A 

16.  B 

17.  B 
•ll8.  C 

19.  B  , 

20.  A 


21.  B 

22.  B 
23'.  A 

24.  B 

25.  C 

26.  B 


27. 
28. 
29. 
30. 


C 
A 

c  • 

A  - 


31.  8 

32.  A 


33. 
34. 


A 
C 


35.  _  B 

36.  A  ' 

37.  »  C 

38.  B 

39.  A 
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REFERENCES  REQUIRED  FOR  USE  WITH  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS 


BOOKS 

*  Bj^atton,  Esther  Crev/>  Home  Management'  Is   Boston,  Massachusetts^ 

Ginn  and  Company,  1971  . 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  A  Housekeeping  Aide. 
Washington,  D.C.:    Robert  J.  Brady  Co.,  1967.  ^ 

Starr,  Mary  Catherine.    Management^  for  Better  Living.  Lexington, 
.  Massachusetts:    D*C.  tieath  and  Company,  1968. 

PAMPHLETS 

Pfeiffer,  Wi  1  liam  B.  and  Voegele,  Walter  0.    Correct  Mai  d  for  Hotels 
'    and  Motels.    2nd  ed.    New  York,  tj^w  York:    Hayden  Book  Company, 
Inc.,  1965. 
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REFERENCE  LIST 
FOR  - 

HOUSEKEEPING  MANAGEMENT  ASSISTANT 
197S 


Prepared  and  Distributed  by 

Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center 
Texas  Tech  University 
Box  4067 
Lubbock.  Tfxas  79409 

•  & 


Di  re c ted  by 


'  Texlas  Tech  University 
College  of  Home  Economics 

Department  of 
Home  Economics  Education 

Lubbock, Jexas 


In  cooperation  wi th^ 

Texas  Education  Agency' 
Department  of  Occupational 
Education  and  Technology 
Homemaking  Education 
'    Austin*  Texas 


BOOKS  . 

*  .  • 

'America's  Handyman  Bfiok.    Rev.  ed.  .New  Vork,  New  York:    Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1970.    529  pp.    ($10.00.    Tools?  floors  and  stairs,  walls  and 
ceilings,  doors,  windows,  climate  control,  electricity,  plumbing,  roof, 
outerwalls,  foundation,  painting,,  working  with  wood,  masonry.)  •  , 

Arco  Editorial  Board.    Janitor-Custodian.    New  York,  New  York:    Arco  Publish- 
ing Company,  Inc.,  1968.    281  pp.    ($6.50;  paperback,  $3.00.^  Study 
guide  for  Civil  Service  Test  for  janitor-custodian,.) 

*  +  Bratton,  Ester  Crew.    Home  Management  Is   Boston,  Massachusetts:  Ginn 

aijd  Company,  1971.    337  pp.    (s.p.  $5.64;  teacher's  guide,  $2.37. 
Transparencies  available.    Food  provision,  house  care,  textiles  care,  ^ 
processes  of  management,  work  capacity,  work  methods,  work  spaces,  time.) 

"Care  of  Children.''    Supplementary  unit  to  Housekeeping  Management  Assistant.  - 
Lubbock,  Texas:    Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1975.  - 
60  pp^    ($l\00.    Infant  care,  guidance  of  children's  behavi  or,  •  chi  Idren '  s 
food  arT3"  eating  habits,  children's  play,  health  and  safety*. )  • 

"Care  of  Plants,  and  Grounds."    Supplementary  unit  to  Housekeepi ng  Management 
♦  Assistant.    Lubbock,  Texas:    Home  Economi cs  Ins tructional  Materials 
Center,  1975.    40  pp.    ($  .75.    Care  of  house  plants,  lawn  care,  policing 
grounds,  swimming  pool  maintenance.)  . 

Carson,  Byrta,  aad- Ramee',  MaRue  Carson.    How  You  Plan  and  Prepare  Meals.  2nd^ 
ed.    St*  Loui^  , '^lissouri :    Webster  Division,  McGraw-Hi  1/ Book  Company, 
1968.  '562  pp.    ($8.48.    Serving  meals,  buyi/ig  and  preparing  foods,  using 
equipment,  using  recipes.) 

Consumer  Education,  for  Families  with  Limited  Jntcomes  .    Lubbock ,  Texas :  ♦ 
Home  Economics  Instructional  Materials  Center,  1971.    360  pp..;  (48.00 
in  Texas;  $10.50  out-of-state.    Decision-maki ng,  planning,  buyingr) 

■  Custodi  al  Trai  ning.    Columbus,  Ohio:    Ohio  Trade  and  Industrial  Education 
Service,  19627    165  pp.    ($2.25  plus  $.40  shippi^ng  charge.    Order  from 
Instructional  Materials  Laboratory.    Work  schedules  for  cleaning  various 
"  areas  in  schools  and  procedures  for  performing  specific  tasks.) 

Feldman,  Edwin  B.    Housekeeping  Handbook  fotr  Institutions,  Business  and 

Industry. ,  .New  YorJ<,  New  York:    Frederitk  Fell,  Inc.,  1969.    4 2.3. pp.  ^ 
($14.95.    Viewpoint  of  housekeepi  ng  manpigement,  and  supervision.  Good 
chapters  on  housekeeping  facilities,  eq^Tpment,  chemicals,  flodr*  care, 
safety  and  fire  prevention,  common  mistakes  in  cleaning,  cross -i nfecti on. \ 
I  Bible  for  many  in  housekeeping  management.)  ^  > 

*  Required  reference. 

*  State  'adopted  textbook.  'Hi  '  . 


J. 


"General  Repairs ^ and  Maintenance." 
Management  /Assistant.  Lubbock, 
Materials  Center,  1975.    40  pp. 
tenance,  non-electri^cal  repairs. 


Supplementary  unit  to  Housekeeping 
Texas:    Home  Economics  Instructional 

($  .75.  Electrical  repai  rs-and  main- 
and  ma»intenance,  furniture  repair.)  , 


Hospital  •Research  and  Educational  Trust.    Being  a  Hou-sekeepi ng  Aide>  , 
Washington,  D.C. :    Robert  J.  Brady  Co.,  1967.    19  chs/  (^$4^50.  - 
Transparen^cies  available.    Order 'frqm  Hos pi  tal  Research  and,  Educational 
Trust.<   Sanitation,  disinfection,  mot i or?  economy ,  cleaning  procedures,  ^ 
mcijntaining,  floo^rs,  stain  removal,  pest  control,  cleaning  patient  units, - 
c>ecin|^ng  isol ati on  .uni ts  ,*  ecfui pmfent ,  safety.) 


Housekeeping  Manual  for  Health  Care  Facilites.^   Chicago,  Illindis:  American 

159  pp.    (T3.50.    Managing  the^housekeeping 


Hospital  Association,  1966, 

department,  sanitation,  cleaning  and  maintenance  procedures^  stain- 
removal  ,  equipment,  supplies,  servi  ces-,  •  safety ,  interior  decoration.) 


Johnson  Modern  Mainte^iar>ce^Handbtiok.   /Racine,  Wisconsin:    Johnson  Wax 
^-froducts  Di  vis  i  03^,^4970.    144  pp 


Service 

($1.95.  Step-by -step  procedures  for 
maintenance  tasks.  Emphasis  on  floor  care,  cleaning  systems,  wash  room 
sanitation.    Easy-to-read.    Good  i  1 1  us  tration^  . ) 


Kinder,  Faye.    Meal  Mana.gement. '  4th  ed.    New  Ydrk,  New  York:    The  Macmillan 
Company, ^  197J1    552  pp.    r$8.95.    Informjti^  on  food  buying,  planning 

i,  ^fitethf^  for 


and  meal  management,  tab l^service, 


special  occasions^) 


+  Lewis  ^bpra  S.;  Burns,  Jean  0.;  and  Segner,  Ester  F,    Housing  and  Home 

Management.    New  York,  New  York:    The  NTa^mi  1  Ian  Company,  ''1 969.    464  pp. 
(|9. 52.    Units  on  the  challenge  of  horns  management,  managing  time, 
energy,  and  skiTls,  buying.    .Units  on  home  furnishings  include  informa- 
tion on  care  of  furnishings  and  of  specific  rooms.) 

Lewis,  Dora  S.;  Peckham,  Gladys  C'. ;  and  Hovey,  Helen  S.    Family  Meals  and 

Hospitality,    ^th  ed.    New  ^ork*  New  York:  ,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1972. 

560  pp.,    [$10.56.    Management  and  service,  breakfast,  lunch,  dinner, 
enterta^lning  and  special  meals,  recipes.) 

Ludwig,  Amber  C.    The  Bissall  Guide  to  Housekeeping  for  Young  Homemakers .  New 
'  York,  New  York:  ^Bantam  Books,  Inc<«s^l967.    416  pp.    ($  750.    Order  from 
Bissell  Consumer  Services  Institute.'  Storage  food  buying  and  storage, 
iTieal  planning  and  preparation,  equipment,' laundry  procedures,  safety. 


houset leani ng  procedures.) 


+  McDermott,  Irene  E.;  Norris' 
for  Teenagers  /  Boofe  JI. 


Jeanne  L.;  anc(  Nicholas,  Florence  W.  Homemakinq 
3rd.  ed.    Peoria,  Illinois:    Charles  A.  Bennett 


Co.,  Inc.,  1972.  736  pp, 
fami ly  meals . ) 


($9.96.    Plajining,  preparing  and  serving 


and  NicholaSi^  Florence  W. 
J.B.  Lippincott  Company,  196T 


Food  for 


McDermott,  Irene  E^;  Trilling,  Mabel  B. 
Modern  Living.    New  York,  New  York: 

588'^pp.    ($7720.    Kitchen  equipment,  kitchen  housekeeping,  table  setting, 
'service,  manners,  nutrition,  meal  planning,  meal  preparati-on,- entertaining. ) 
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Moore,  Alma  Chesr>ut,  How  to  Clean  Everything.  New  York,  New  York:  Simon 
and  Schuster,  1971"!  ($1 .95.  Alphabetical  listing  of  procedures  for  . 
cleaning  various  surfaces  and  articles.) 

Peet,  Loui-se;  Pickett,  Mary  S.;  Arnold,  Mildred  G.  and  Wolf,  Use  H. 
Household  Equipment.    6th  ed.    New  York>  New  York:    John  Wil6y  antd 
Sons,  Inc.,  1970.    540  pp.    ($11.95.    Household  equipment;  kitchen 
utensils  and  tools;  basic  facts  about  electricity,  gas  and  household 
electronics;  appliances;  1  aundry  equi pment;  cleaning 'equipment;  work 
simplifi  cation. ) 
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'  "Planning,  Preparing,  and  Serving  Family  Meals."    Supplementary  unit  to 
Housekeeping  Management  Assistant.    Lubbock,  Texas:    Home  Economics 
Instructiona>  Materi  als  Center,  1975.    60  pp.    ($1.00.    Meal  planning, 
shopping  for  food  and  supplies,  safety  and  sanitation  in  food  prepara- 
tion,  kitchen  tools  and  equipment,  terminology  used  in  food  preparation, 
techniques  of  food  preparation,  meal  service.) 

Robbins,  Jerry  H.,  and  Williams,  Stirling  B.,  Jr.    School  Custodi  an 's  Handbook. 
Danville,  Illinois:    The  Interstate  Printers  and  Publishers,  Inc., 
•    1970.    C$3.45.    Care  of  equipment,  lights,  ceir3ings,  v^alls  and  woodwork, 
chalkboards,  bulletin  boards,*  doors  ,-wi  ndows ,  furni  ture  ,  .stai  rs  ,  fl  oors , 
i         rest'rooms,  cafeteria,  gymnasium,  auditorium,  roof,  outside  of  building, 

heating  and  coolirjg,  electrical  system,  water  and  plumbing,  painting,  etc.) 

Sfhery,  Robert  W.    A  Perfect  Lawn:    The  Easy  Way.    Rev.  ed.    New  .York,  New 
Yorki-^-'Macmillan  Publi  shinq;.  Company ,  Inc.,  1973.  -.294  pp.  ($8.95. 
Lawn^l  anning,  pi  anti*ng ,  mowi  r>g,  watering,  and  fertili  zi/ig;  control 
of  weeds,  insects,  diseases.  Glossary:) 

*  Starr,  Mary  Catherine.    Management  for  Better  Living.    Lexington,  Massachusetts: 
D.C.  Heath  and  Company,  1968.    452  pp..    (s.p.  $6.63.    Management  and  its 
*  place  in  personal  and  family  living, 'managemenf  of  time  and  energy,  and 
.  management  of  money  and  other  income.) 

Sunset  Editors.   Y'awns^and  Grounjd  Covers.    Rev.,  ed.'   Mertlo  Park,*  California:  ^ 
'    Lane  Book^, J964~    112  pp.    (Papo^rback,  $1.95.    Grasses;  lawn  installation, 
watering,  mowing,  grooming,  .fertilizing;  weeds  and  weed  killers 
ailments;  ground  covers.) 

"  ^  ^  '  FILMSTRIf^ 

"    Communicable  Diseases  Techniques:    Washington,  D.C:    Rober-t  J.  Brady  Company, 
fTTd^    ($25:00.    BPG-10.  *  Color,  record,  and  manual.    Cleaning  the  isola- 
tion unit,  proper  handwashing  and  gowning  techniques,  disposal  of 
contaminated  articles.)!  ,  ^  .  ' 

i 
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\  PAMPHLETS 

Better  Lawris.    Washington,  D.C.:'  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government 
Printing  Office,  1971.    30  pp.    ($.25.    Establishment,  maintenance,  and 
renovation  of  lawns;  lawn  problems;  grasses  and  ground  covers . ) 

✓ 

Custocjial  Management  and  Methods.    Huntington,  Indiana:    Huntington  Laboratories, 
1 968.    52  pp.    ($1 .00;  free  in  small  quantities.    6  editions  available. 
Short  articles  on  various  aspects  of  housekeeping  management.) 

Detroit  Public  Schools.    Keys  to  Safety  in  Homemaking.  ^  New  York,  New  Yofl:| 
Webster  [)ivision,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1966.    53  pp.    ($1.80.)  '  ^ 

Editors  of  Sunset  Books.    Basic  Home  Repairs  Illustrated.    Menlo  Park,  Cali-. 
fomia:    Lane  Books,  1971 .    96  pp.    (Paperback,  $1 .95.    Procedures  for 
making  electrical,  plumbing,  wood,  floor,  wall,  ceiling,  door,  window, 
and  outdoor  repairs.    Information  on  tools  used  in  making  repairs.) 

Pfeiffer,  William  B.,  and  Voefgele,  Walter  0.    Correct  Maid  for  Hotels  and  Motels. 
2nd  ed.    New  York,  New  York:    Hayden  Book  Company,  Inc.,  1965.    64  pp. 
($1.75.    Simple  descriptions  of  procedures  for  cleaning  guest-rooms.) 

Tucker,  Gina.    The  Science  of  Housekeeping.    Boston,  Massachtisetts;  Cahners 
Books,  1973"^    113  pp.    (Paperback,  $6.95.    Hqj^sekeepi ng  department, 
public  areas,  guest  rooms,  the  linjen  room,  furnishings,  maintenance,^ 
records,  restrooms.) 

Widmer,  Richard  E.    Care  of  House  Plants.  -  St.  Paul Mi  nnesota :  •  University  of 
Minnesota,  1970.    51  pp.    ($.25.    Provides  information  on  culture,  iqsect 
control,  disease  controT,  flowerihg  plants,  fruiting  plan  ts^foil  age 
pi  ants cacti  and  succulents,  special  growing  conditions,  suggestions, 
and  special  exposure.)  /  '  - 

The  Work  Manual  of  the  Executi  ve^Housekeeper  i if  the^Hos{5Ttal .    Huntington , 
Indiana:    Huntington  Laboratories,  1967.    61  pp.,,   ($1 .00;  fre^  in  small 
quantities.    8  editio>is  available.    Duties  of  housekeeping  personnel, 
cleaning  procedures,  linen  roont,  work  schedules,  safety,  maintenance"^^ 
of  equipment. )  .  ,    ^  ,  ; 

PERIODICALS 

The  Executive  Housekeeper..    New  York,  New  York;  Pinover  Publications. 
($8.00  per  yr.  Monthly.) 

Motel/Motor-Inn  Journal.    Temple,  Texas:    The  Tourist  Court  Journal  Conpany. 
(  $5.0,0  per  yr.  .  Monthly . )  '        ,  •" 

PAMPHLET  SOURCES  .        -  ' 

Educational' 'Institute  of  American  Hotel  and  Motel  Association,  221  West  57th 
Street,  New^ork,  New  York  10019. 


Huntington  Laboratories,  P.O.  Box  710,  Huntington,  Indiana  76750 

Johnson  Wax,  Department  TT ,  Consumer  Services  Center,  1525  Howe  Street, 
Racine,  Wisconsin  53403. 

Local  Cleaning  Supply  Distributor. 


PUBLISHERS'  LIST 


Ameri  can  Hospital  Association 
840  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Arco  Publishing  Company,  Inc. 
219. Park  Avenue  South  - 
New  York,  New  York  10003 

Bissell  Consumer  Services  Institute 

P.O.  Box  1888 

Grand  Rapids,  MI  49501 

Cahners  Books 

89  Franklin  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02110 

Charles  A.  Bennett  Co.,  Inc. 
809  West  Detweiller  Drive 
Peoria,  Illinois  61614 

Charles  Scribner^s  Sons 
Shipping  and  Service  Center 
Vreeland  Avenue 
Totowa,  New  Jersey  07512 

Frederick  Fell,  Inc. 

386  Park  Avenue  S. 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Gitm  and  Company 

Xerox  Educational  Division 

,Statler  Building,  Back  Bay 

191  Spring  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02173 

,1  Hayden  Book/ompany,  Inc.  • 
50  Essex  Street 

Rorhelle  Park,  New  Jersey  ^  07662 

Home  Economics  Instructional 

Materials  Center 
P.O.  Box  4067" 
Lubbock,  Texas  79409 

Hospital  Research  and  Educational  ' 
Trust 

640  North  Lake  Shore  Drive 
Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Instructional  Material  Laboratory 
1885  Neil  Avenue 
The  Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 


The  Interstate  Printers  and 

Publishers,  Inc. 
Danville,  Illinois  61832 

J.B.  L^ppincott  Company 
E.  Washington  Square 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19105 

Johnson  Wax,  Dept.  TT 
Consumer  Services  Center 
1525  Howe  Street 
Racine,  Wisconsin  55403 

John  Wiley  and  Sons,  Inc. 

605  Thi  rd  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10016 

Lane  Magazine  and  Book  Co. 
Menlo  Park,  California  94025 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Company 
1221  Avenue  of  the  Americas 
New  York,  New  York  10020 

The  Macmillan  Company 

866  Th'ird  Avenue 

New  York,  New  York  10022 

Pinover  Publication 

225  West  34th  Street 

New  York,  New  York  10001 

Robert  J.  Brady  Company 
130  Que  Street,  N.E. 
Washington,  D.C.  20002 

Simon  and  Schuster 
1  West  39th  Street 
New  York,  New  York  10018 

Superintendent  of  Documents 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office 
Washington,  D.C.  '  20402  . 

The  Tourist  Court  Journal  Company 
306  East  Adams  Avenue 
Temple,  Texas     76501  / 

University  of  Minnesota 
Bulletin  Room 
3  Coffey  Hall 

St.  Paul,  Minnesota  55108 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  collection  of  Career  Education  projects  is  to  provide 
the  reader  with  a  sampling  of  career  activities  that  have  been  developed  by 
teachers  K-6  of  Independeiit  School  District  9^,  Cloquet,  Minnesota,  during  , 

the  past  three  years. 

This  is  only  a  sampling  of  the  materials  developed.    In  selecting  units 
for  this  booklet,  an  attempt  was  made  to  incJude  a  cross-section  of  all 
disciplines  and  all  grade,  levels. 

Career  projects  have  been  created  by  nearly  every  discipline  and  .grade 
level  in  our  school  district.    Teachers  apply  to  the  local  Career  Education 
Committee  for  project  approval  (see  attached  application  formic-   The  committee, 
four  teachers  and  one  administrator,  meets  regularly  to  go  ovei?  applications. 

When  the  local  Career  Education  Committee  meets,  they  are  guided  by  a 
number  of  factors.    The  greatest  of  these  factors  is  the  concept  of  Career 
Education  as  outlined  in  Cloquet 's  Comprehensive  Model  (see  attached  Comprehensive 
Model)  and  the  involvement  of  students  in  the  projects.    With  this  information 
the  committee  decides  whether  or  not  to  approve  the  application.    If  the 
application  is  approved,  a  contract  for  the  pro ject  is  issued  to  the  participant 
(see  attached  committee  action  form).    The  contract  has  stipulations^ such  as  a 
copy  of  materials  developed  and  a  written,  evaluation  of  the  project. 

During  the  last  school  year,  numerous  applications  were  approved  for 
curriculum. writing,  purchasing  career-oriented  materials,  field  trips,  inviting 
speakers  into  the  classroom,  and  using  video-tapes  and  slides  to  interview 

and  show  workers  on  the  job. 

Volume  2  has  been  divided  into  3  parts:     K~6,  7-9/ 10-12.    For  information 

concerning  the  other  two  parts,  contact  the: 

Cloquet  Career  Education  Committee 
509  Carlton  Avenue  . 
Cloquet,  Minnesota  55720 

Telephone:  218-879-3328 


ELEMENTARY  EXPLANATION 


This  sectiop  contains  samples  of  Career  Units  created 
by  Cloquet  teachers  at  the  elementaryllevel  K  -  6.  The 
^  sainplo  units  are  arranged  in  order  by  grade  level  starting 
with  Kindergarten.    Some  units  cover  more  than  one  grade 
level  or  discipline.    The  majority  of  these  units  develop 
in  each  ^udent  self-awareness,  family-awareness  and 
community-awareness  as  they  relate  to  the  world  of  work. 

Although  many  units  contain  their  own  bibliography, 
an  additional  bibliography  is  at  the  end  of  this  booklet 
to  give  the  reader  additional  sources  of  career  related 
materials.  There  is  also  a  listing  of  units  produced  by 
Cloquet  teachers  which  are  not  included  in  this  booklet, 
but  could  be  made  available. 
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r<t.^Ol'KCKS  MAILABLE  IH  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


i::Li>lSfJTARY  LEVEL 


tv.-)ok?-,  Marazines  and  Pamphlets 

Advorture:..  in  the  World  of  Work- w/Cassettes 
Early  Career  Books  &  Study  Prints  w/Cassettes 
Early  Career  Study  Prints 

Set    Sp  -  1:^1       Postal  Helpers 

Set    Sp  -  122       Dairy  Helpers' 

Set    Sp—  123       Supermarket  Helpers 
Books  -  Thoir  Story 

(I  Want  To  Be  .  .   .  Tree)     Career  Awareness  Pkg.  Level  1 

I.    I'  "  "        "      "  2 

Student  Reciord  Book 

C^roer  Awareness  Program 

'•^Virly  Career  Books  (12  Volumes) 

Lookinc  forward  To  k  Career 

A  Book  to  Begin  On 

rlack  On  V/hite  6:'  Read*  All  Over 

Hov/  Books  Are  Hade 

Printing:    -Tool  of  Freedom 

Pares,  Pictures  \<  Print  ^  

See  Yourfjelf  in  Print:  A  Handbook  for  Young"  Writers 
ECTlorinp;  the  World  ^^f  Jobs 
Hirh  Scho^  Ahead 

The  Job  X*  your  Future  *    -  * 

Your  Abilities 
All  About  You 


r(fc,SCliKCr.S  AVAILABLE  lU  THE  SCHOOL  6ISTRICT 

» 

i;Li:>IEr;TARY  LEVEL 


.Hooks,  Ma^:^3ZineG  and  Pamphlets 

Adv^n^ure;-.  in  the  World  of  Work  w/Cassettes 
Early  Career  Books  s.-  Study  Prints  w/Ca&settes 
Egrly  Career ' Study  Prints        '        .  , 

Set    Sp  -  I'P.l       Postal  Helpers 

Set    Sp  -  122       Dairy  Helpers^ 

Set    Sp—  123       Supermarket  Helpers 
i^ooks  -  Thoir  Story 

(I  W^int  To  Be  .  .  .  Tree)    Career  Awareness  Pkg.  Level  1" 

M  M      t»        -J''  .  r  2 

Student  Record  Book 

r.^ro^r  Awareness  Pr^fram 

'"\',rly  Career  Books  (12  Volumes) 

Lookinc  Forward  To  A  Car-eef  , 

A  Hook  to  Berlin  On 

f^ack  tfn  vrai  te  ^<  Head  All  Over 

How  Books  Are  Made 

Printing:     Tool  of  Freedom 

Paj^es,  Pictures  ^<  Print 

S^e  YourriHlf  in  Print:  A  Handbook  for  Young  Writers 

hxplorintr  the  World  of  Jobs 

Hi^^h  School  Ahead 

The  Job  Jn  Your  Future 

Your  Abilities 

All  About  Vou 
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/Audio  Visual jmms,jra£esj_  Video  Tapes) 


Early  Career  Multi  Media  Prograhi  . 
Who  Helps  Ue  /  Cassettes 

Living  With  Your  Family  /  Cas/ettes,  Guide s\  &  Card  Kit 
Fathers  Work  (6  Film  Strips)/  f 
Books  Talk  Back    (Filmstrip/ w/  Records) 


Kits  ^  Games  '  /  ' 


Widening:  OccupationalySoles  Kit 
V/ordscooe  ^ 


Equipment 
Polaroid  Cameras 

Camera  Tripos  \,  '    '  '  * 

Super  Smm  Camera 
Sup^r  8mm  Projectors 
Movie  Lites  ^ 

Video  Tapes  (30  min.  Capacity 'Ea. ) 
Portable  Video  Recorder 
Video  Playback  Unit 
T.V.  Monitor  Koceiver 

Microphones,  cords  and  accessories  for  Video  equipment 

Storage  Carts  for  Career  Education  Projects 

Viev;  Deck  Index 

Reader  ~  Printer  '   

} 
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Kits  &  Games 


Wire  Display  Rock 

.  \ 

.V  ^   

Equipment  y'; 


Polaroi/d  Cameras  •  • 

CafneD& 'Tripod  "  ' 

Sup^r  8mm  Camera 

per  8mm  Projectors 
Movie  Lites  "  ' 

Video  Tapes  (30  min.  Ca.pacity  ea.)  ^ 
Portable  Video  Recorder  * 
Video  Playback  Unit 
T.V.  Monitor  Receiver  ^ 

Microphones,  Cords  &  Accessories  For  Video  Equipment 
Storage  Carts  For  Career  Education  Projects  ^ 
View  Deck  &  Indeo 
Reader  -  Prihter   .         ■  \ 


CLOQBET  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 


Application  for  Carter  ikiucation 


Curriculum  Projects 


1.  Applicant's  name 

2.  Grade  level 

3.  Department   


Date  of  application 


5.  Proposed  d^tes  of  project 

6.  Goals  and  Objectives 


7*    Processes,  Experiences  and  Activities 


8.  Evaluation 


9.    Resources  (Costs) 


ERIC 


CAREER  DE\^L0PI-EWT 
COii.ITTiE  AGTIOH 

F.R  c-'iir-icuLu;;  projects  . 


1. 


2.  3-..!il.ivi;: 


3.  I;C'.->".rt;'.t3nt 

ProjocL 


Latt-'o  of  Project 


-f-  i  — >VGCOp  i^'riPiDC  '  

!•  Stipulations 
■  a) 
b) 
c) 

d)     »  •     .  ■  • 

B,  ■jnn-'.-:ciiptnnce 

I? 

i.  esl'.Ni  wOdi'f icat?Lons 

a ) 

I:  ;    "  * 
o) 


Si<j;nnd  ;  '      .  -   Signed 

liGtrict  Ccordinator  ""^  Coordinator 

D.ite  _  Signed 


Participant 


'>OilI.-;;rri'.TI0.^I  TO  THS  WOULD  OF  WRK" 
"       (C^iree^  Development) 


Institutior  Conducting  xToject  Indepondent  School  I3j.strict  i^o.'  9U. 
Project  Lirector  Dale  V.  Abbott    ^  \  ■  


•  Address    Jiinior  High  ochool,  .Gloquet,  Mnn./^fhone  ;  ■  2l8-879-'3328  . 

 ^-    //(Include  Area  Code; 

Project  Title       "Orientation  to  \he  MoTji  of  Work"    (n^r^Br  Development)  

Project  Sotting     .^Independent  School  DjLstrict  Mo.  9U  and-^.mnity 

Stuc.ents  to  B51  Served  K-12,  serving  a°pproxir.iately  3,800    students  _  


COMPR£l4£NSlVCr,0'OEL 


I  I 


GRIENTA 


(CAR£€R  OEVC.LOPMENTVv" 


PROGRAM  DCSI-GN 


.  Tlie  study  of  Cloquet  graduates  explains  to  a  great  extent  our  con- 
cern to  prepare^  a  program  for  all  children.    We  have  too  long  segmented 
and  fragmented  education  in  that  divisions  are  created  cc5hceming  aca- 
demic, yocaitional,  and  reneral  educatiqn,    '  * 

*«  •  '  .  >  ■ 

Our  schools  ha Vfi  ^^onripntrahpH  nn  nollpga  prpparatory'^p'^'^g'^^^^-^  nnt 
realizing  that  a. great  majority  of  our  students  do  not  enter  college  and" 
•  oMy  half  of  those  vho  enter  finish,      '  '  ^ 

Host  students  entering  the  work  force  are  there  for  "just  a  job". 
They  lack  pj^oper~attitudes  toward  the  job,  skills  necessary,  under- 
standings, b^sic  tools,  and  comi;e tencies  (should  be  included  in  all  cur- 
riculum areas).'  -  ,  ; 

A  coniprehetisive  occupational  education  program  begins  in  kinder-*^.  , 
t^rteii  or  pre-school  and  continues  throughout  life,     Hegardless^of  a 
child's  plans  to  attead  college,  vocational  school,  or  go  directly  into 
the  work  world,  the  fact  is  that  someday  he  will  work.    In  order  to  be 
a  happy,  satisfied  individual,  he  needs  certain  attitudes  and  job- 
entry  skills. 


Cloquet^s  tentative- approach  to  a  comprehensivs.  program  "Orien- 
tation to  the  "brld  bf  Work"    (Career  Development (  is  presented  on  the 
follovdng  pages. 
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Eraphasis  is  placed  upon  develop^nent  of  all  self-concept  and  attitude:, 
toward  the  'brld  of  Work  to  correlate  with  and  inte-rate  into  existing  cur- 
riculum. ,  ^X^  '       '  ^  rr.^^^ 

Attention  is  given  to  developing  self-concept.  Per  haps  this  is  more 
important  than  measuring  I.Q.  Also  desirable  attitues  development  for  em- 
ployability  as  illustrated  on  the  chart.  • 

All  disciplines  involved  in  developing  and  emphasizing  positive  atti- 
tudes and  self-concept  in  existing  curriculum  about  the  .for Id  of  ^^ork. 

Resource  people  from  the  comraunity  are  asked  to  caae  to  school  and  dis 
cuss  attributes  they  look,  for  in  their  employees. 

Fathers  come  to  scHdol'to  talk  about  their  specific  job. 


KINDERGARTEN  toGRAD£5 


DEV  tLOP 

AT  T  *T  U  P  ^::S 
^EUEMENTAvRY  SCHOOL  CURKiCULUM 


The  neif-coac^.:i.t  aid  attitude  progra,   is  continued. 

An  orientation  pro£:raia  for  all  jrouth  is  developed  to  help  them,  in  un- 
derstanding about  broad  areas  of  our  economy  such  as  manufacturing,  con- 
•struction,  service,  marketing,  aLriculturc,  business,  and  professions, 

Scnie  classroom  activities: 

Job  applications,  interviews,  type  of  work  performed  in  various 
occupations,  licensing,  future  employment  outlook  (locally,  state,  national; 
personal  grooming,  and  health. 

Consminity  resources  utilized  such  as  Caieer  Day  (local  businessmen,  pro. 
fessionals,  and  others  coming  to  talk  to  students  about  their  jobs). 


GRADE.S  6-8 


CAR££ft 
ORIENTATION 


Car^'-r  exi'ioratioa  nay  cor.ie  iiore  into  focDs.    Student  acquires  iden- 
tity v/oikt'T  i.i  I  '.c  rc'.': j:  :'tional  structure. 

AcT.ar.r  Jkili  •  or  d^ci:.ioa  LiaKin^.     (Life  Career  gaiae  may  be  utilized.) 

:3c -.o: »r3  i^vcIv^'  1  :a  -l-c-j.'/e  or  selected  on-the-job  work  experience 
(pax  tlci^.atio-i  oa  ch.^  job  without  pay  or  10th  grade  students  in  the  work 
experience  pr-j/rm^-. 

rj^plor;.tion  in  an  occupational  structure  (Gr;.phic  Arts  Departra^nt  set 
up  nofc'aj  a  trz-inin,:  .'t  illon  but  for  exploration  xdth  different  areas 
tear.inf^  juch  as  bu:;inc'j:-j,  art,  and  induatrial  arts), 

a  i^i  .V  {  '.wlj  ihy  :3ptn?ch,  draina,  and  social  studies), 
;.cn  ii  :  ii]t'.f.:r  i.jitf^r-j,- rijonal  skills. 


6RADE5  9  ^  \0 


tx  Plo  K  ATiON 
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CARfe£R  ?f<£PARATtOM 
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OCCUPATfOlslS 


CCCUPATiOwS 


6R  APriK  j  . 

OCCUPATIONS 


Dl3T  PiBUTls/£ 
CCCUFAT  JONS 


dccu  pat»okj5 


'DC  C  UV^At!  OS'S 


HCSPlTALH  Y 
OCCUPATIONS 


TR-'^tOSPORTATlON 
SB^^Vlce  AND 


AtOD  f?^LATfeD 
OCCU  PAT  I  OM5 


HEALTH 


CLUSTERS 


Com  M  J.t^MTV 
OCCUpATlOMS 


DfUJJZS  11  AMD  12 
ronu:3  qoa*  ij  on  Can-fjr  Preparation. 

.vxracrcit  •  or,  ia  an  occupational  structure  may  continue. 

Coop.Trnt  ive  education  programs  as  part  of  the  school  community  in- 
•/olvornent  (trr.de  and  industry,  office  occupations^  distributive  education,, 

vork  ^':xpt,^x(tnc^-  f  work  '::taiiy). 

im,.  r>:allty  of  one»3  splf-concept  (observe  occupations  and  workers). 
r.'ir<-f)r  ^u\a  CoUeg--^  Lay  i'l  cooperation  with  American  Association  of 


Th;  "Cloqueb  ;lory"  is  oae  of  innovation.    Flexible  i^jo^ular  J' 
ischediiini;,  '^-r^ades  U-12>  was  undertaken  five  years  ago  and  allows 
for  ijiprov-d  inriivjLuualizdU  in3truction.    The  school  board  and^ 
coramunity  are  very  cooperative  and  helpful  in  all  'educational  en- 
♦deavorj.         lika' to  think  that  in  our  course  selection  and.  im- 
plementation the  kids  ere  cur  clients  and  we  are  thinking  and 
plannirir-  on  their  behalf. 

Things  ure  happenin;^,  in  our  school  system.    Vfe  have  two  elemen- 
tary cc^unsolors  v*)0  are  working  in  the  classroom  (k-3)  20-ItO  min- 
utes e^,r.h  v=Pr?k  talking  vdth  the  students  aDout  family  relations, 
SGlf-ident ity,  roley,  aaJ  goals.    Grades  four  through  six  have  in- 
i ti.it fju  -in  a  ivisor-^advisee  prograrru    liach  student  selects  the 
per;r.ri  nr.  f-els  nojt  comfortable  with  for  better  communications. 
Junior  !;irh  school  has  many  quarter  course  offerings  in  the  diff- 
•  :r-  ri^  'iLiciplines .    Local  businessmen"  cooperated  with  the  art  de-^ 
p:irti^  Mt  ;;haroby  the  stud.'iats  painted  Halloween  scenes  on  store  win- 

v;:3,         Kcui  a' ccnpetitive  venture  which  the  students  enjoyed, 
ornioi'  hu;n  ^^^'^-^  ^'-^^'^^  i  itrcduced  quarter  coursed  into  the  curriculum. 
gtiini~cour;.e^^  a.ul  one--day  special  topic  youth  enrichment  seiiinars 
Ivivp  o^;e^  0  i(!ed  this  year.    A  meeting  was  held  recently  stressing 
the  oojj  }        ty  of  an' area  vocational  center.    Follow-up  is  being 
d^no  oc-:..  r;. 11x^3  this  at  the  present  time. 


In  thinkirif,  and  planning  for  the  kids,  a  comprehensive  career 
n-.^yrilapra^jnt  p.O£;ra.i  will  provide  service,  resources,  and  learning 
experiencfiio  to  help  students  in  their  quest  for  self-discovery. 


APPLICATION  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 
CUREI CULUM ■ PROJECT 


Bill  Hoffman  ,  ■ 

Grade  6  -  Team  6 
Garfield  School 
November  1,  1973 

-  f  ... 

Proposed  date  of  project:    Tentative;  a  seven  week  course  starting  during  the 
^  second  nine  weeks  of  1973  -  1974. 

Goals  and  Objectives  >  . 

1.  Develop  an  awareness  of  the  telWision  media.  '      .    ^v,  -  ^--i™,-,,,, 

2.  Learn  the  process  of  video  taping  (by  actually  taking  part  m  the  filming 

process).  j  a.  i  4. 

3.  Develop  an  awareness  of  filming  a  prescribed  telecast.  _ 

i.    Learn  to  accumulate  pertinent  data  with  a  prescribed  time  element  involved. 

5.  Develop  a  awareness  of  job  opportunities  both  for  the  present  and  the 

future.  -,  J  J' 

6.  Develop  an  appreciation  and  a  concern  for  both  techniques  learned  and 
acquired,  while  actually  taking  part  in  a  broadcast. 

7.  Acquire  a- fundamental  expertise  in  oral  teading  and  memorization  skills. 

8.  Learn  to  work  and  plan  with  others  with  a  final  goal  in  mind. 

Processes:    Experiences  and  Activities 

Student  participation  in  putting  together  an  actual  broadcast  on  video  tape, 
including  the  following:  - 

a)  News  reports  ^        '  . 

b)  Weather  reports 

c)  Sports  reports 

d)  Commercials 

The  abov.  .:^tio^:rSial  will  be  -^'J^  ^^[^jl^feal'^^ 
'it  will  include  verbal  material,  visual  props,  Cfor  th4|  acquirea  eiieo  y, 
and  any  added  data  that  seems  relevant  by^  the  students. 

The  project  will  be  part  documentary ,  part 'comical,  and  will  have  as  much 
authenticity  as  possible. 

Number  of  students  involved: 

70  students  ^  3  groups  ot  approximately  25  in  a  group'.    Each  group  will  be 
tentatively  divided  into,  the  following: 

'  5^ writing  news  reports  (one  of  them  will  be  ewscaster) 
6  writing  comercials  (all  taking  part) 
5  writing  veather  reports  (l  reporter) 
5  writing  sports  reports  (1  reporter) 
2  involved  in  a  commentary 

■    Each  of  the  above  groups  will  be  responsible  for  their  own  area,  adding  their 
part  to  the  entire  project.  ^         .    ■  ^ 

Individual  ideas  will  change  the  project,,  depending  on  each  group  .creativity. 
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Ideas  for  Re-Teachinp;  the  Unit 
Preparation V 

1,    Materials  needed 

■a)    video  tape  machine 


a)  video  tape  macxiiue  ^      .  .   t  ^i.^ 

b)  SgboarI,.tempra  paint,  various  materials  for  commercials,  etc. 

News  Reporting: 

1.    All  students  in  the  group  plan  the  articles. 
2*    Encourage  student  made  articles 

3.    Use  articles  from  newspaper  as  examples.  fripnd 
i.    Read  orally  to  a  friend,^ while  looking  periodically  at  the  friend. 
(To  create  broadcasting  authenticity.) 

Weather  Reporting:, 

1.  Pre-view  weather  programs  on  T.V. 

2.  Encourage  creativity,  but  try  to  be  authentic. 

-A  Ui^Ti<^  should  be  drawn  and  illustrated.  ^^-\a 

I:  Swledge  of  terminology  helps  the  students  perform.    Ex.  warm  and  cold 

fronts,  etc. 
SportB  Report inf^: 

1.  Preview  sports  reports  on  T.V.  ^-^  . 

2.  Encourage  interviews  by  students  to  other  student^. 

3.  Illustrate  on  charts  various  scores,  standings,  etc. 

Commercials: 


1.    Creativity  plays  a  large  role  here. 

2     Use  visual  props  as  much  as  possible. 

3!    Utilize  all  students  in  the  acting  of  commercials, 


Editorials:. 


1.  Encourage  student -created  comments. 

2.  Practice  reading  these  to  a  mock  camera. 
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13. 
1^. 
15. 
16, 

'  17. 

:  18, 

19. 

Question  3' 

RESPONSE  TO 


Soundman 
Producer 
Artists 

Piano  Player  *    -  ^ 

Equipment  manager 
Switch  "board  operator 

Someohe  must  have  made  all  that  scenery  and  props- 

did  you  enjoy  most  of  all  on  your  visit? 
Q.UESTION  3. 


1.  Being  abl0  to  see  a  live  show.    How  they  worked  the  commercials  into 
the  regular  show.  _ — 

2.  Sets  are  made  to  look  so  real. 

3.  Beginning  and  ending  of  the  show. 

4.  Everything! 

5.  Watching  from  the  catwalk. 

6.  Iti-s.hard  to  explain. 

7.  The  ^rops,  '  # 

8.  How  they  look  natural.  ,    ' 

I 

9.  All  the  machines  in  the  technical  room.  ^ 

10.  Our  chance  on  getting  on  T.V. 

m 

11.  We  were  on  T.V.  !!! 

12.  How  they  worked  the  camerafe. 

13.  You've  got  to, be  kidding  !I    So  that's  the  way  they  do  it. 

14.  The  control  rootn. 

15.  The  way  she  can  Stand  up  there  without  laughing. 

16.  Video  tape  men. 

'17.    The  room  with  all  the.  equipment . 
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18.  The  guests,     (dancers  and  singers) 

19.  Seeing  how  the  moderator  organized  things.  T 

» 

20.  The  guest  speaker 

21.  -    Preparing  for  the  T.V.  show. 

22.  Walking  through  the  building  and  seeing  all  the  equipment. 

23.  Seeing  how  the  people  acted  before  they  went  on  the  air. 
Question 

Do  you  think  what  ygu  learned  on  this  field  trip  will  ehlp  you  do  a  better 
job  on  your  video-tajie  project?       YESm    NO  (Circle)    Explain  your  answer. 

RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  k. 

YES       70  NO  ;  0 


Explain  your  answer.  y 

1.  They  gave  mt^an  idea  on  switching  to  commercials. 

2.  You  can  learn  more  abopi  video  taping.  ^ 

3.  How  to  keep 'calm,  anA  smile. 

k.    1  saw  how  to  make  fakey  scenes. 

The  cue-card  nran,  how  they  remember  everything. 


5. 
7. 


Zooming  iry  I 

How  tO/^ake  the  background. 


8.    How/to  handle  and  set  up  things, 
g.y^ow  I  know-how  to  start. 

What  do  do  and  what  not  to  do. 

11.  We  saw  the  way  they  do  their  shows. 

12.  ^  How  the  camera  zooms  in  on  people. 

13.  How  loud  people  talk  and  how  they  react  to  the  camera. 
Ik.    It's  hard  to  explain. 

15*    It  was  a  good  hint. 


5  - 


1 6 ,  Y.n  h av.  to ' .  orpj..n^ zed  a^nd'" well  planned  and  if  everyone  doesn' t 
chip  in  and  do  their  best  the  show  won't'  be  a  success. 

17.  Ilnw  vn  know  it's  not  funny  -  it's  a  serious  thing. 
Cii'.'-'V-:»rd3  and  commGrcials. 

F,,    F-.r  -y  part  in  the  news  show  I  have  to  read  the  news.    I  think 

WTbcV.Lng  the  lady  read  it  wili   

,■>(,,    I  lenrned,  you  have  to  be  -our^elf  when  you  are  on  T.V. 
21.    Mow  I  understand  more  about  the  situation. 


I 


Name 


Grade 


PRE-TEST 
CAREER  «  EDUCATION 


Destination: 
Date: 

Time: 


1.    List  as  many  occupations  thought  of,  that  ^ou  can  identify  with  the  trip  you  al-e 
taking.  >  , 


>' 


2.    Have  you  ever  visited  here  before^ 


1.    What  are  you  especia 


lly  interested  "in  seeing  on  your  field  trip?  Exiplain. 


k.    Do  you  think  what^you  learned  on  this  field  frjp  will  help  you  do  ^J^^"^^°^°'^ 
your  video-tape  project?  Yes'  No      (Circle)      Explain  your  ansv»r.  y 


EMC 


NAME  TEAM  6  

GRADE         6    (71  students)' 

PRE-TEST  EVALUATION 
CAREER  toCATION 

Destination:  'KDAL.T.V.  DULUTH.  MINNESOTA  

Date:^  November  28.  29,  30.  1973 

^Time-:'  11;00  A.M.  -  1;00  P.M.  

Question. 1>  \ 

f&ist  as  many  occupations  thought  of,  that  you  can  identify  with  the  trip  you 
ar«  taking. 
RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  1. 

The  responses  were  very  vague  and  oepn  ended.    Not  many  occupations  were 
listed,  with  the  exception 'of  a  few  students.    The  list,  below  shows  the 
few  occupations  that  were  mentioned  more  frequently  than  others. 

1)  camera  man 

2)  broadcaster  .  ; 

3)  newsman 

4)  sportscaster 

5)  reporters 

Question  2: 

Have  you  ever  visited  here  before? 

^RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  2. 


YES         h  NO         66  ,  - 

Question  3* 

What  are  you  especially  interested  in  seeing  on  your  field  trip?  Explain. 


Name       TEAM  6"  (responses) 
Grad\       6    (71  students) 
PPST-TEST  EVALUATION 
CAREER  EDUCATION 


Destination:  KDAL  -  T.V.    '   Duluth.  Minnesota 

Date:  November  Pfi^  g'^-  ^0'  ^^73   __ 

Time:  11:00  A.M.  -  1:00  P.M.  

Question  1: 

How  would  you  rate  your  trip?  ^ 

Very  Interesting 
■  ■ " '  <«  ^ 

 '  Interesting 

 l_  O.K. 

  Boring  .  . 

Didn't  like  it  at  all 
Explain  your  answer. 

RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  1.   "  ^'  ,  . 

(ifO)      Very  interesting 

(23)-  Interesting 

(7)      O.K.  , 

(O)  Boring 

(0)      Didn'J;  like  it  at  all 
Explain  your  answer. 

1,  I  enjoyed  watching  the  start  and  finish  of  a  live  show. 

2.  It  was  interesting,  how  they  did  the  commercials  right  in 
5,    It  was  fun  to  see  a  live  broadcast. 

4.  The  cameras  were  bit. 

5.  It  was  fun  watching  thfem  setting  up  the  props. 

6.  I  really  never  knew  how  fakey  they  really  were. 

7.  The  way  they  filmed  the  live  show. 

8.  It  willhelp  us  in  our  video  tape  show. 


the  set. 


er|c 
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9«    How  the  people  acted  normally 

10,  It  was  interesting  how  they  read  off  that  roll  of  paper, 

11,  How  the  camera  man  worked  his  camera. 

12.  The  way  they  put  the  show  together. 

13.  I  didn't  know  live  T.V,  shows  were  put  together  like  that, 
Ih.    I  have  never  seen  a  Chinese  lady  abefore. 

15,  I  now  understand  a  little  more  about  T.V.  making. 

16.  It  showed  me  some  ^ohs  I  never  knew  about, 

17,  I  liked  seeing  the  machinery  they  used. 

18.  '    Everyone  was  so  calm.    I  enjoyed  watching  them  set  up  for  live 

commercials. 

19,  We  saw  what  they  do  between  commercials,  we  never  see  that  on  T.V. 

»  '  .  ■» 

Also^  how  they  work  together. 

20.  The  setting  was  interesting. 
Question  2: 

What  new  occupations  did  you  see 'that  you  were  not  aware  of  before  your  visit' 
RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  2.  /  •  ^  ' 

^       1,    Cue-card  man 

2.  All  the  workers,  I  had  no  idea! 

3,  Men  with  mikes      '  .  , 
News  lady 

5,  Technical  crew 

6.  Clean  up  guy       ^  . 

7.  I  never  knew  they  had  two-  cameras!  (2  carcera  men) 

8,  People    '  . 

.9,  Computer  operators    (video  tape) 

10.  Secretary 

11,  Announcer  -  * 

1.2,  I  didn't  think  they  used  so  many  people^  on  the  props. 
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RESPONSE  TO  QUESTION  3* 

1.  How  they  do  the  show. 

2.  .Watching  them  use  the  camera;  you  don't  get  to  see  them  when  yoa 

watch  T.V.  '  ^ 

5.    See  if  the  people  are  nervous  before  the  show. 
k.    Watch  the  actors  do  their  job. 

5.  The  machines. 

6.  How  ;they  look  and  talk  into  the  camera. 

7.  How  they  get  ready,  begin  and  end  a  show.  ^  ^ 

8.  People  doing  commercials. 

9.  How  they  set  up  a  program  and  get  it  on  T.V. 

10.  Sports,  because  I  am  in  sports  for  our  video  taping. 

11.  I  would  like  to  see  them  get  ready,  because  we  are  going  to-do  it. 

12.  Commercials.    Because  it  is  what  I  am  in,  in  our  audio  visual  T  V  class. 

13.  I  want  to  learn  their  routine. 
Ik.    How  they  set  up^  the  scenes. 

15.  I'd  like  to  watch  how  a  fast  newsman  talks  and  how  he  gets  his  material 
together.  \ 

16.  The  camera  man\ecause  he  rides  on  a  big  steel  bar  with  a  seat  on  it! 

17.  How  they  switch  from  commercials  to  the  regular  show. 

18.  How  the  show  is  produced. 

19.  How  many  people  are  involved  and  what  they  do.  ^ 

20.  How  mad  the  director  gets  when  they  make  a  mistake  on  the  air. 
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Pro.iect  Breakdovm 


The  unit  was  designed  for  seven  weeks.    Each  of  the  seven  periods  were  ^5  ""jnutes  in 
Wh.    Scause  of  circumstances  that  came  up  during  the  unxt  we  extended  the 
pro.ie^jt  to  include  two  additional  weeks. 


-Veekly  Breadkpwn  -  kp  minutes  per  week 
Period  One; 


* 

Period 

Two; 

Period 

Three: 

Period  Four: 

Period 

Five: 

Period 

Six: 

Period 

Seven: 

Introduction;  organize  groups,,  start  group  planning,  question- 
answer  period. 

Group  discussion;  start  props,  organize  groups,  all  groups, 
working  in  their  are^i. 

Group  wcirk  on  project;  discuss  outcomes,  goals,  expectations, 
encourage  group  togetherness. 

First  attempt  at  video  tape."   Illustration  and  practical 
experience  on  video  tape  machine  by  the  students  themselves. 

View  video  tape  from  previous  lesson.    Discuss  positive  and 
negative  points. 

/■ 

Video  tape  for  the  final  time. 
View  final  product  and  discuss  it. 


♦ 


Name 
>  Grade 
POST-TEST. 
CAREER  -  EDUCATION 


Destination: 

Date: 

Time: 


1.    How  would  you  rate  your  field  trip. 
  V^ry  interesting 

r 

  Interesting 

^   O.K. 

Boring 

Didn't  like  it  at  all. 


Explain  your  answer. 


2.    What  new  occupations  did  you  see  that  you  were  not  aware  of  before  your  visit? 


Evaluation  . 

A  pretest  and  post  test  will  be  administered  to  evaluate  the  students  occupational 
awareness. 

The  final  product,  on  video  tape,  will  be^a  reflection  of  what  was  learned  and 
acquired  during  the  experience. 

The  final  product  will  be  edited  and  saved  to  be  utilized  at  a  later  date  to  other 
interested  students. 

Perodic  evaluation  will  be  done  throughout  the  project,  in  order  to  acheive  a 
worthwhile  outcome  for  the    students  to  appreciate. 


TEACHER  EVALUATION 


CAREER  EDUCATION 


t),.«-i^^+-  Newr.  Weather,  Sports  Show  -  Video  Tape 

l7tiT  .    Stoker  1973  to  January  197^^,  approximately  9  weeks 

Instructor:      Bill  Hoffman,  Team  6  '  • 

Location:         Garfield  School,  Clociuet,  Minnesota 

Tke  students  of  Team  6,  sixth  grade,  put  together  actual  broadcasts  on  video  tape, 
including  the  following: 

a)  News  Reports 

b)  ,  Weather  Reports 

c)  Sports  Reports  "  ' 

d)  Commercials 

e)  Cqgpentary 

'me  material  presented  by  thJ  students,  in  their  video  tape  productions,  were  from 
the  following:  / 

a)  original  copy;  written  by  the  students  themselves. . 

b)  newspaper  articles.  . 

c)  interviews;  by  the  students  themselves. 

d)  analysis  of  existing  T.V.  broadcasts. 

e)  creative  interaction. 

Description  of  Pro.ject 

3  students  writing  news  reports  (2  students  as  broadcasters) 
^  6  students  writing  commercials  (all  taking  part; 

5  students  writing  weather  reports  (2  reporters)  ^ 

5  students  writing  sports  reports  (2  reporters) 

2  or  3  students  involved  in  an  editorial 
Each  of  :^the  above  groups  were  responsible  for  their  own  area.    They  then  added  . 
to  the  other  segments  for  the  final  video  tape  show.  - 

Evaluation 

.The  evaluation  of  the  project  was  met  with  the  following: 

1)    A  pre-test  and  post-test,  administered  to  test  occupational  awareness 

■ '  a)    f^s  s:dfcfs^rs^^^^^^^^^^ 

Tat  wafSn^d  and  acquired  by  the  students  during  f 
3)    Se  final  product  was  edited,  and  saved,  to  be  utilized  at  a  later  date 

nthpr  interested  students.  ^x-  4.UrvrY^Y'n^ort<; 

k)    Two  rolL  of  color  film  were  taken  during  the  progress  of  the^projects. . 
They  show  step  by  step  involvement  during  the  experience. 


November  26,  1973 

*  *  ' 

Dear  Parents, 

During  the  week  of  November  26-30  we  are  planning  a  field  trip  that  will 
involve  your  sixth  grade  child. 

The  students  of  T«am  6  t#.1  be  taken  by  bus,  to.Duluth,  with  the  opportunity 
of  viewing  a  live  broadcast;  of  KDAL-TV. 

Your  child  is  presently  involved  in  a  Career  Education  project  that  deals 
with  the  television  media.    As  a  menber  of  a  group  of  23  students,  your  child 
is  now  collecti^ng  material  *fior  this  class  project.    When  completed  and  put 
together,  the  final  product  will  be  a  student  directed  television  show  on  News, 
Weather,  and  Sports.  .  .  commercials  also^ 

We  plan  on  being  away  from  school  during  the  noon  ;hour,  so  a  bag  lunch 

should  be  taken. 

The  form  below  must  be  filled  out  and  sent  bake  to  school  in  order  for  your 
child  to  b0  a  part  of  the  field  trip.    Any  questions,  feel  free  to  call  me  at 
Garfield.  '         '  - 

Sincerely  yours. 


Bill  Hoffman 
Team  6 


  has  my  permission  to  go  with  (his  or 

'  (Nome  of  child) 

her)  class  to  KDAL  -  Duluth  on  (Wednesday,  November  28,  Thursday,  November  29 t  or 
Friday',  November  30.) 

Signed 


(Parent) 
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Date 


Unit  Nome:    K=nd  Tools 

Subject:    Social  Studies,  Ff^ading  ^nd  Kath 

•GrAde  Level:    ^th  Gr?-de 

Unit  Lene'th:    ^-6  ;\eeks 

Developed  by:    Tom  Hedin  -  Lincoln 


purpose  of  Unit; 

Since  need  for  the  skille^  u_se_of  4nd  tools  is  very' imcortsnt 
in  the  world  of  work,  I  feel  it  i^'necessary  to  m^ke  the  students 
kivowledeeable  in  the  use  and  the  handling  of  these  tools-. 

Goals  and  Ob.iectives;        "  '   

1.  To  tesch  the  use  of  simple  hPnd  tools  -nd  to  relali^these 

tools  to  the  Korld  of  work. 

2.  To  hsve  students  work  together  as  ?  coordinated  team.__ 

3.  To  develop  skills  in  the  use  of  siirple  haijd  tools. 

4.  -  To  have  the  students  be  able;to  name  and  t«ll  the  use  of 

the  different  hand  tools. 

5.  To  develop  an  awareness  of  ^he  jobs  related  to  the  use  of 

these  tools. 


6.  To  increase  the  childs  vocabulary  rrrtinent  to  "the  world  of 
vcrk, 

7.  To  provide  information  about  different  k  nds^df  vork  ..nd 
hobbies  related  to  hand  tools. 


•  Procod\ire: 


stations  should  be  set  uc  in  the  classrorn_to,,  allow  each  stuc^ent  . 
to  excr-ience  various  tocls  demonstrated.    Task  c^rds  are  used  .t  each 
station  to  provide  a  problem  thiTmust  be  solved  tr.rou*^h  the  use  of 
specific  tools. 

S.r.Ple  cards  .re  included  in  this  unit  for  the  te.chers  convenience. 


Activities': 

1,  Build  a  wood  project,  ^  '  ; 

2.  Take  the  class  to  visit  the  High  School  shop  to  see  hand  tools 
.in  action  on  various  projects, 

3,  Take  the  class  to  a  building  project  that  is  in  process.  - 

4.  Have  parents  of  the  children  come  into  the  classroom  to  show 
-    any  band  tools  that  they  use  in  their  work  or  in  connection 

with  any  hobbies  they  might  have, 

r 

5,  Use  filmstrips  and  films, 

6,  List  occupations  that  use  hand  tools, 

7.  Take  pictures  of  children  at  work  in  the> classroom  and  disblpy 
these  pictures  on  a  bulletin  board. 

8.  Have  each  child  bring  a  tool  to  school-  and  h=ve  the  class" 
identify  the  tool  and  tell  what  it  is  used  for. 

...     9.    Have  the  student  role  play  different  jobs. 

10,  Have  a  "feel  box"  with  a  tool  inside, 

11,  Have  the/children  write  reports  about  different  experiences 
they  have  itad  with  these  tools,  - 

12,  Have  the  children  write  reports  about  occuoations  that  use 
hand  tools, 

13,  Play  the'  game,  "What's  My  Line"  in.  which  .the  teacher  Rives  the 
m      tool  used  and  the  students  nine  the  occupation. 

14,  Hake  a  booklet  of  different  tools  and  their  uses. 

15,  Kake  a  mobile  of •  different  tools, 

16,  Have  vocationally  bo^d  students  from  the  Ki^h  School  come 
into  the  classroom  and  der-.ons*^rate  tools  th.t  they  h.ve  used. 


1.  Tool  npp^ded  -  Twelve  inch  rule.  ^   ■  ... 

2.  Procedure  .  Measure  these. items  to  the  nearest  ^  inch.    Record  all 

your  answers  p.nd  file  your  paper  when  you  finish* 

3^   The  length  of  your  desk. 

L  The  vidth  of  your  desk. 


/ 


5^  The  Ir.nrth  and  width  of  a  square  of  tile, 

  Tho  lenpth  of  your  shoe. 

 ^    The  length  of  a  dollar  bill. 


The  length  of  your  Science  book  from  the  top  light 
comer  to  the  bottom  left  comer.  .  • 


9o  


The 


length  of  an  adult^s  shoe,    (not  your  teachers) 


/  ■  ■■■ 

/  ■ 

Name 


1.    Tool  needed  -  6  foot  tape  measure. 


2.    Procedure  -  Measure  these  i^ems  to  the  nearest  4  inch.    Record  all-. 

your  answers  and  file  your  paper  when  you  finish. 


^  The  length  of  the  hall  from  our  room  to  the  libr^-ry. 

(measure  from  door  to  door) 


V 


4^   The  distance  from  the  floor  to  the  top  ^edge^^f  your  desk.^ 

3 

5^  The  dimensions  of  your,  kitchen  t^-ble.  ^ 


5^  Measure  the  length  pf  the  hall  from  double  d5or  to  double 

dQpr.  (Use  the  50 -f^ot  tape  jn^asureK  Do  this  task  with 
two  other  people. 


Measure  your  height. 

  The  number  ©f  feet  from  scEc-1  to  your' house.    Me^.sure  the 

■  lenfrth  of  your  pace  and  use  this,  figure  to  find  ,^the  total. 


Name 


TASK  #3 


fool-s  npeded  -  Steel  square,  crosscut  saw  and  C-clpmc. 


Make  a  square,  cut  on  one  of  the  practice  boards.    Remerrber  to  hold 
the  saw  at  a  ^5  decree  angle  while  cutting.    Clamp  the  bc-rd  to  the 
tnble  or  fi^^ve  rsorneone  hold  it  for  you  while  you  cut. 

vef  th<^5e  oiiostion-s ; 


llo^  -.-^ny  teeth  does  this  /saw  have  pfi!^  inch?  ^ 

•.-.hot  kind  of  work  v:culd  this  s-v  be  uspd  for?  ^ 

Is  this  S'v  'U3rd  for  cuttinr:  across  tur-  ?r-in  or  '^th  the  grain? 


/■--. 


Dear  Parents,  < 

'We  .are  about  to  start  stud,ying  hand  tools  and  how  they  are  important 
in  the  world ^of  work.    With  your  help,  we  can  make  it  a  success.    We  . 
would  like  to  .have  as  many  parents  as  possible  come  into  the  classroom 
and  visit  us.    If  you.  have  a  special  trade  or  hobby  which  requires  hand 
tools. maybe  you  would  like  to  give  us  a  small  demonstration.    If  not.  we 
■'certainly  would  enjoy  a  visit  where  the  students  could  ask  you  questions 
about  your  work. 

-   I  know  th.t  r.ost  jobs  require  regular  attendance,  so  Dads,  send  V.om 
with  all  the  information  and  we  can  surely  make  this  project , a  success. 
Thank  You.  .  '  ^ 

Sincerely, 

Check  here  if  you  can  visit  us . 


ERIC 


General  Course  Outllit©  for  CwCT^sity  Health 


la    How  fxre  gsms  epread? 

A,  Oonns  aro  spread  by  ccutacfc 

"S*  Rai:a,  rodents,  aiid*  InaectG  r-i^aS  diccaao 

C«  Genn?3  In  the  air 

D«  Gemo  in  wntor: 

A.    Water  tr^?3tsont  plant 

Co    D.'5Galiriar;ion  p3>anl:Q 
VJatar  pollutior. 


Ilia    Sw-i3'5  ^r^;^':^t:aovit 

Bo    V'n^cv  Qvr.lity  Act 

V,    Our  i^ilk  Giipnlj 

VlV«    Air  poLlutic::!    -  , 

Bo  .  iri':'rr.'-:lr':;  oi:r  air  e^i^p.^ly 


KAKS 


"How  aro  gorass  ea^JC-i?" 


1.    What  do  eacii      ths  follcvina  ha^^a  to  6c  vri 
a.    a  dog 


b.    a  towsl 


do    a  CC3W 


.-7  •    o.  Gnr 


4.f 


NAME 


SECTION 


Oirectiono: 
T      >  1. 


r  9. 

.  iO, 

V  ■1.'', 

F  ?0, 


ERIC 


COMKUIilTY  HISAIgH  TB>T 
Tf  the  otates».ent  Is  true,  circli  tb#  !•    If  the  oteteeent  le  false,  circle 

•Disease  germs  oay  be  paaaed  to  ottaaro  ty  ft  cick  poroon^c  cougho  or  eneezes* 

Mocquitoes  a:r^e  harclo.'rn. 

Yellow  f-svo  r-  in  spx^ead  by  diaroo'i  coiitact  uith  c^iOtS:£?r  jcrson. 
Typhoid -fover  c^risa  arc  of        Iiiiidl  arc  trcter-borr.<>n 

Gems  rr.'Hy  \>(^  vr^v^^'cA  by  objocto  ihriit  hr.vc  been  in  ccnteci^  'o>'.i.t?v  a  cick  p^rno.-i. 
If  r.  It^.ko       ^-ory  l?::rc:e,  itc  uator  1g  rl.ncct  evtro  to  tp  p''-rot 
Meat,  cJ.tioG  haro  little  or  no  --vccftl  £ur  y.;;^ vor*troateo»t  plnntr.* 

v^^^.te"tre^t.rien^<  pl:?-i?.t''>  .face  eo'?-:?  r!2v\')l\:H':i  probl©!23»  . 

'.tial^er  I'J^  imAcpcrtant  to  c  c^ri?::^  cc:::^^jj3iit?.j 
Most  ^r\cte:'Xt.\  f.:ro.'*;  te/:t  in  u.-u'rii  n>1ac:'>9.. 

ohoul;2  be  st cr--f?  at  a  teu;j\vrr-'Vwv*T>       ^.3^^1»'o,  or  cedes'- 
T^l^^  pur-poso  oi'  pastuLinzaclcz.  3 a  to  gi'^T'  t.*jo  felJJi  n  bettor  tt^.n^Ci* 

Doo,o  are  roqui.vod  t-o  le^  ve  rrAoi&f/  ohc     cjiic  «  jrocr* 

A':'^  "  f'.^'i.':  '    c  car  //  'u'.:'"         -iifeiv.;  ? 

^.i^y  ;.••:<.  pnv         ccctu  ^:c'*:-cJ*:^^<^  ix-  ...1:.;!  clOHX'ajJCO* 


Community  Health  Resource  People 


1. 


Occupation 
County  Health 


2.  Veterinarian 


3.  City  Engineer 


Sevrage  Disposal 
operation 


Commercial  Pood 
Preparations 


6.  Farm  Production' 
(milk) 

7.  The  Northv.-est  Paper 

Company 


Name  . 

Da via  Radford 
Dr»  Monserud 


Dr.  Pattison 
Dr.  Fields 
Bruce  Boyer 

Bruce  Boyer 


Qeorge  McCausland 
Ed  Bergstedt 
Gordoit  Lindquist 

Leo  Sv7ierceski 
Ken  Erickson 

Art  Carle  / 
Wayne  Bailey  / 


8.  Diamond  Match  Company    Harold  ptteson 


10, 


Weyerhaeuser 
Conv/ed 


11.  Baker 


12.  Sanitary  Disposal 
(Garbage  man) 


Ted  Weyerhaeuser 
Ken  Ne^'lander 


pd*s  Bakery 
Cox's  Bakery 

Ray  Swierceski 


Topics  for  discussion 

a.  germs 
b#  rodents 

, c.  insect  problems 
d,  food  preparation 

a*  rabies  and  animal 
diseases 

b.  care  of  pets 

a.  Cloquet  Waoor  Line 

i),  sewage  disposal 

c.  air  pollution 

d.  city  planning  ' 

a.  sanitation  of  human 
v;aste 

b.  water  pollution 

a.  food  preparation 
b*  standards  of  a 
restaurant 

a.  codes  for  cleanlinesi**^ 

b.  how  a  dairy  operates 

a.  air  pollution 
b«  v;ater  pollution 
Cm  safety  measures  for 
workers 

a.  air  pollution 

b.  T^ater  pollution 

a.  air  pollution 

b.  water  pollution 

a.  air  pollution 

b.  water  pollution 

a.  need  for  sanitation 

b.  preservatives  used 

a.  need  for  removal  of 
waste 

b.  sanitary  landfill 
operations. 


fi?!:-^^aSiiJ:i^^       Cr3o4  all  fte  lUUA  Mceffrcrily  b«  visited, 


1.  ncVa  Daiicry 

2.  City  Ic-^mi  Op^ratica 

3.  bc-ra-:*  .vMo:;o?::il  Plant 

5^    til?h.k  i?roc3Gcin3  Pleat 

?rdo?:ovJn'r3  Dairy  '  ■ 


6. 


...     1/  V 


2,   giveo  rS>l«o  riiotfl  to  eoc'  clh^  ccte 


Bolter 


1,  p(icau-?oo  C«oi3 

2.  «car3  a  tall  %Aiit;e  tet 
5."  «©rJ:a  ct  nigUt 


,   Oafbego  Mas 


1,   ^lE^rsci  a  «S'felelo 

2»   CGai^JCts  «:iOte  r-nfeariolsj 


3..  "piSiQ  f;:!':  litx-^va  Sc'Cr^, 
2^    Y^A^^.n  is-i^i^^. 


1).    toivn  r:rc>2^:co  fcifs  rc^^riwt 


Doctor 


3.,  z;icr..r;:.i?h  r-^^r^'i  • 

5*    ty4~.:c':  r<3^ir  'cosr-'^J^'^'-*'^'^ 


7.,    Qlx'j  Fr-Ar.ccj? 


8.    ■£--i'et,y  OfCicor 


9,  Wrii-c.ri:£.i- 


5.,,    -r.'i!:-""^         c'?rai  ■ 


i;.i?T-)X"n  feci 


r  7 


Unit  Title:  .   "First  Aid" 

Subject:      Reading,  Lanq:uage  Arts,  Social 
Studies  and  Art. 

Grade  Level:      Grades  2^^^' 

Unit  Length;      8  -  10  \N^eeks 

i 

V/riters  and  School:      Patty  Bennett  -  Lincoln 

Pat"  Began  -  Lincoln 
Tom  Hedin  -  Lincoln 


so 


I,.  How  and  Whv  First  Aid..» 
A,  Objectives: 

1.    The  children  will  be  able  to  define  "first  aid". 

•    2.    The  children  will  be  able  to  cite  examples  of  when 
first  aid  is  necessary. 

Major  Concepts: 

1.  First  aid  is  the  immediate  and  temporary  care  ^iven 
to  the  victim^  of  an  accident  until  a  doctor  can  be 
reached* 

2.  First  aid  should  be  known  by  all  so  that  it  may  be 
practiced  in  all  emergency  situations, 

3.  People  in  all  lines  of  work  should  be  able  to  perform 
fiTst  aid.  ^" 

C»  Activities? 

U    The  class  can  write  an  exoerience  ch^^rt  of  times 
when  first  aid  is  necessary. 

Z.    Mock  accident  in  the  cl^ssrwom. 
TT jT^^Tr^tment  of  Wounds* »» 

k.  ,  Objectives: 

1.  The  children  should  be  able  to  protect  the  voun^from 
cojitamination*  § 

2.  The  children  should  be  able  to  perform- and  demonstrate 
the  necessary  steps  needed  to  control  the  bleedm,  of 
a  wound* 

B#    Major  Concepts: 

1.  A  wound  is  a  break  in  the  skin. 

2.  Growth  ofjiannful  ererms*  in  a  wound  causes  infection. 

3.  For  a  minor  scratch: 

a.  V.'ash  hsnds  completely. 

b.  Clep-nse  injury  thorouc^hly 

c.  Aoply  sterile  dressing. 


ERIC 


■5/ 


4.  For  severe  bleeding: 

a.  Apply  direct  pressure  on  the  wound* 

b.  Put  pressure  on  supplying  vessel. 

c.  Elevate  extremity.  <- 

d.  Use  pressure  points, 

5.  Nosebleed:  ' 

a.  Person  remain  quiet  in  a  sitting  or  lying  position. 

b.  Tilt  head  back.  .  .  ^ 

c.  Pinch  nostrils  together, 

d.  If  nece^ssar^.  apply  cold  wet  towels  to, face. 

6.  Animal  Bites: 

a.    Call  police,  doctor  and  vet  immediately. 

b!    Keep  animal  restrained  until,  their  arrival.  . 

C.  Activities: 

1.    Rolelplay  accidents  in* the  classroom.    Check  to 
see  hfow  the  child  treats  the  victim. 

III.    Artificial  Respiration: 

A.  Objectives:  » 

* 

1.    The  children  should  be  able  to  'Assist  in  or  perform 
artificial  respiration. 

B.  Major  Concepts: 

1.  The  body  does  not  store  oxygen.' 

2.  Oxyp^en  is  needed  by  all  body  cells. 

3.  Adults  breathe  17  times  per  minute. 

4.  Artifici'il  respiration  is  done  by: 

a  Clear  victims  mouth  and  throst. 

b!  Tilt  head  back  so  jaw  is  jutting  upward. 

e  Pinch  victims  nose  closed. 

d'  Pl^ce  your  mouth  firmly  over  victims  mouth  and 

blow  in.  (Notice  if  stom^^ch  rises.) 

e.  Allow  cerson  to  exhale, 

d.  Repeat  17  times  per  minute.  . 

C.  Activities: 


1. 


Bring  Resuscitation  Annie  ti^to  the  clafsroom. 


2.    Scramble  the  artificial  respiration  steps  on  a  ^ 
piece  of  psper.^^e  the  children  number  them  in 
the  correct  ord«*« 

IVi    Poisoning.. • 

A.  Objective: 

1.  The  children  will  be  able  to  recognize  coisons. 

2.  The  children  will  be  able  to  recognize  the  primary 
steps  for  treating  ooisons.  ^ 

B.  Kajor  Concepts:  '  . 

1.'  Cflusf's: 

a.  Cqntamin^ted  food*  — 

b.  Medicines.  , 

c.  household  supplies.    ^  : 
2^  Prevention: 

a.  Keeo  out  of  reach  of  children. 

b.  Label  bottles  correctly. 

c.  Keec  bottles  locked. 

d.  Dispose  of  used  prescriptions. 

e.  Educate  children ^cf  dangers.  ^ 
*f,  '  Selection  of  toys.* 

►  - 

3.    Sisns  -^nd  S^/mptoms: 

a.  Burns  in  mouth. 

b.  .Vonitinr. 

c.  N^!use?i. 

d.  ..Visual  disturbances. 

e.  Con^/ulsions. 

f.  .iendpche. 

g.  Leep  sle^p. 

U.    FoisoninfT  ranks'  third  in  the  cause  of  accidental 
death  in  small  children. 

5,    First  Aid:  -  ^  V 

n«    For  most  pciscris:  o 
1.    dilute  rClson. 


2.  '  endure  ^vomiting-.  . 

3.  give  milk  of  magnesir-  . 

b.    Exceptions:-         .  • 

'  1.    strong  flcids.  ^ 

2.  strychnine, 

3.  kerosene,  *  | 

c^sesVhere  Victims  -re  already  in  a  coma 

'C.    Acjtivities:)    .  / 

l!  BrinK  examples  of  poisoning  into  the  classroom. 

2.  '  Demonstrate  me'lhods  olT  treating  coisoning. 
Fract'J^s:  <  ^  ^ 

A.  Objectives: 

1.  /  The  children  shojild  be  "able  to  fS^gnize  the  svm- 
^tdlns  of  broken  bones  / 

?..    The  children  should  be  able  to  keep  the  brok6!\ 
bone  ends  and  the  adj^-^cent  joirit§  quiet. 

B.  Major  Concents:  '  ^> 

1.    A  fra^;r^'is  .  broken  bone.    There  are  tw6  kinds 


y..  .Co:ncoun|i.       *      ^    ^   *  * 


2.  Causes: 


a.  Falls. 

b.  Traffic  acpirents. 

c.  Machinery.  *  N-* 

d.  ''Missiles.  ^       ^  ^ 

prevention: 

a.  Sportsman-like  driving;. 

b.  Courtesy.  »•  . 

c.  Obey  traffic  re.q:ulntions .       -  ^ 

d.  RfiaspnfbI5**sr^ed.  „> 

e .  Common  ^sense ./ 


Sicrns  ^nd  SA^npiLQi^s : 


a.  Evaluate  victims  injury.  ' 

b.  Ask  victim  what  happened. 

c.  Direct  evidences: 

1.  svellins".  ,         -  , 

•  2.  tenderness  to  touch. 

3.  deformity.^ 

h»  pain  on  motion. 

5.    First  Aid: 

a.  Keen  broken  ends  quiet. 

b.  Keen  adjacent  joints  quiet. 
'  .c.  Give*  fir-st.  aid  for  shock. 

d  If  c-mp:;'«and,  r.Dplv  stdrile  dressing,  to 


v;ound . 


Activities: 
1.    Practice  di^?n';sini?*  fractures. 


2.   ^ive  ex.-mples  of  splintin?r  ^md  b-nd 


the  children  try  it. 


VOC^JJULARY  LIST 


I.  physician^ 
Z.  victim, 

3»  immediate 
procedure 
5.  consciousness 
6*  catastrophe 

7.  therapy 

8.  tragedy 

9.  '  urp:ently 
10.  severe 

II.  respiratior 
12.  hazard 

13/  injury 
1^1.  fracture 
15.  laceration 
16 •  internal 


17.  exposure 
18 •  contamination 
19 •  infection 
20*  sterile 
21  •  vessel 
*    22,  artery 

23.  tourniquet 

2U.  shock 

23.  symptom 

26.  artificial  respiration 

27.  compound  fracture 

28.  simple  fracture 

29.  pulse 

30.  nausea  *  - 
,31.  ajitidote 

32.  dislocation 


CULMINATING  ACTIVITIES 

1.  Make  &  first  aid  kit. 

2.  Make  a  first  aid  booklet  that  the  children  may  take  home  and  use 
as  a  reference.  .  •  , 

3.  Discuss  bicycle  safety,  regulations  and  rules. 
k.  Make  a  home  fire  extinguisher  using  baking  soda, 

5.  Make  a  telephone  list  of  emergency  numbers. 

6.  Visit  an  emergency  room  of  a  clinic  or  hospital.  . 

7.  Visit  a  fire  station. 

8.  Have  a'phy=ical  education  specialist  talk  on  his  or  her  knowledge 

of  first  aid, 

9.  View  films  and  filmstrips  on  first  aid. 

t..  H.ve  S.t.  R.ndelin  of  the  Cloquet  Police  Department  talk  to  the  children 

on  safety  and  first  aid. 
It.  E-^Ae  9.  nurse  talk  on  her  use.  of  first  aid. 
12.  Have  .n  ambulence  driver  talk  on  his  use  of  first  aid. 


5.7 


7,  I'lTfizi  I!5slfih 


~7-,  C^nupa'icns 


7,    J^n.^.iia^ion  and  Tosta 


TT.Io    Pcardi^^o  Field  Trips 


ERIC 


7o  Tonponatbility 
fto  c>35)eri0nc8S 

"''^  M        "  "... 


2.  Sat  goals  in  liTo      ■  j 
J)o  People  who  f eal  Idndly  tou^jni  cthcro:, 

1^  CiV3  love  to  others 

2o  FoqI  a  sonso  of  rcspoacibiliuy 
Cr>  People  who  can  moat  the  deoande  of  lifoo 

In  Welcome  new  expozi-onceo 

TTc;a  your  mind  f or  ^ constructi-ze  purposes 
n,  !!'iii9ging  ovaryday  problems,  in  hoaltihy  iTaySo 

Xo  Foar  of  tests 

So  r!43oa!:os  and  failuroo 
Shy  or  lonely 

l^o  Diff crancas 


/ 


"X^ji'i  era  3  naia  charaotorlo&lco  that  nantplly  fcrcAtlir  r^-r?^ 
A, 

.  -  ■ 

•   Co  " 

a,  vnon       h^irra  a  problem  that  troublas  you  what  is  a  good  thirrs 

TO  CO? 


^,  Vt.j       yoTi  hoXp  a  nct.-3c:or  in  your  clcss? 


* 


la  T\9  ITriCCMcicua  lliExi 
A.         la  Id? 


Ro  V5iat  is  Ego? 


0,  V.liali  3.3  eunorogo? 


P.o  Tnfcrovorti 


^1  ^ »-  ^  - 


lERIC 


7 


m 


7a  r:r-*2l  I3.?n333 


1^ 


2, 


C  ,  0-^  -i  n^n'-ia?.    .VVr-)o3  bo  cured;' 


D.,  lilT         :.nc  ?.  iuy' 


X,  C-cT:nHc»s  C5rr-3st2d  tilth  t'^atJJl  HcalO 

Ao  rr^  ccrjld  cr.di  c2  tho  follctdns  hoi?  c  poifc<n«c  c:r.t-^  hrr.'^'^.'^ 

'  "  -  ■ % 

2o  Paychologist 
3o  Foychoanalyst 
)io  Social  Itorksr 

5o  I!ii'2i3tor  or  Pri^'Ot 


t\nt  $  cccupa^iions  conr^ct-nd  w?.tu  wwiital  Health  and  toll  ccriothinrj  cbr.'.xt, 
th3  tjrpo  of  work  a  person  nust  do  if  he  has  tMo  typo  cS  jcbo 


C'^r.iar  Pym^.r^^^^rfy  Ibalfth  Toot 

till  m^ar,  ^ 

\,  A  poroon  tjho  conatantlyhaa  trouble  in  hia  rclatic-r^irc 
nth^Ta  io  maritally  hcsaltby*     '      '     /  . 
'?»,  I?3htcaiy  healthy  people  are  vor^  boooy  and  try  to  in'.ch  othrr 

3.  A  poroon  vho  is  mentally  healthy  rcc;,:cc-ic  tho  nr.ny  difrcrcrcnr 

_  K.>  T.^ra  XT3  opoak  of  tho  vorjo  pooplo  <:hiidc,  focl^  end  r.oto  v?  err 
vr*n'-y\ly  talking  abotit  nontal  health o 

T'^.  :'.3  nd-iv.r.:-!  to  feel  a  li<;t?-0  JTooHcii.-,  or  crcn  crcr^'a  v^.o".  vr? 

r'.v:i  a  nintaltOn 
'I)  ^  ^-^0  cm  loom  frcn  gii:^  nistakoGo 

""^on  yo^i  aro  uorriod      ty.::'^S:cK\  i;o  -i;?.!'.  a;:cr  ycv^ 
n:;-:')'^oni  T.":l':h  nr^.o  r.^lult  :7CU  r^ZV.')^,,' 

n-\'-jV c/'An'X.i  '-licit  ccno  hi^5  r:  /-. 
•f  -.fnl  t.h-i.n:.  to  rlo  for  a  i;c;'r.3n-r  :ln  iiho  clrr-a  in  t.rf  frj-.or?  h-'.n, 
A  '-olnful  thic-  to  do  whan  you  r.aln  r.  rrlL';-;\c  is  to  birr-  the  t-crrh-r 
-:>..  T'-,  •■■•ji.rn-,  .-^.n  v-:l:7C  tosts-,     >  v..: .. "  ;- •  r.v  ,:.  v-'Cto  arc:  flrr- 

■  rrn^-"  "aol- '■"■^'^s  you  ccn  t::.':  'v... 
M        - ^--la  to  do  with  cvj~\:r/j\o  rl;-;.?.y  life.,  -  • 

■■         ,-.    ••  n:  lior'  •■■•■^  to         y:  :  -.1  lu'-v-.-  t:.-:.'.:':  your  b-jE^.>  ^ 

.  ■     '  \ 

■,*' }        T  )3r':  "'S  place u  ^ 


ERIC 


\ 


■  ■■    .      .  ♦ 

?.?,  It  ia  hc?.!)r'.il  %!hon  you  nalca  a  ri.s'cr:.:o  to  protend  rc'i  <^^<^  J*'^* 

Tho  rnrpoot  of  tosta  is  to  ra3.!?a  a  F.orson  foal  c"v-bo"  ' 
:i,9^  I!on*-.al  hsalth  has  to  do  only         tho  rare  prcbto^A  a  ro"cri 

nicht  ha73  to  cfpa  xdtho  ,  - 

^0^  A  nontally  hG:\lthy  porooa  aesonts  Ids  <cTna  shortcc::t5j?cn  Tf^  t-rfcn 

'•o  do  oomatbing  aboiit  'ohsnio 


■X 


\ 


\ 


5.  ^'--^^'^^o  - 


ERIC 


6  ^' 


rr'!?rtW^y  Vi.Ql'i  Crips 


2„  PuT'nala  Olinic  Clcquot 
?.o  r-ir^.^on  Ocunty  Court  I!cv-C3  Crrltcn 


::ii:'.or  inrrii  IIorp.lt nl 


.-J 


7^ 


t 


WHAT'S    YOUfi  BAG? 
PATRICK  BEGAN  ■ 
•  THIRD  GHADE 


\ 


1/ 


ERIC 


ir 


To  introduce- the  children  to  f-.e  occuoattons  of  the  oarents 

of  their  classmates.  -■ 
.  To  orovide  a  job  information  background  for  a  varity  of  occuoBtion 
'he  n'r.n  1  have  a  basis  from  which  to  select 

-.c';u->-;tloa3  that  msy  interest  hin.     %  . 
..  To  hel'^  each  child  to  become  acauainted  with. some  of  the  duties 
-i'"f-^r'9nt  neor>l9  in  the  community. 
To  h-m  the  student  .^^--in  knowledcre  of  how  each  rerson^  i s  "Je-vnient 

■•-•TP    I    '  ll      ir.       '  v^O:■^munity. 
To  -nc-'ur^..-e  tho.  co.'rsct  attitudes  about  everyone's  orof et^r^ion. 

» 

.-it  Iv  I  -  ■■  •?o  : 

1..  "hp.v-  the  children  encourage  th^ir  oarents  to  come  and  tslk  tc^ 

th"  ■.■•,i.Hf?3   ro^ut  his/her  occupatlono 
2. -Have  '-3Tch  student  take  oictures  of  their  oarents  at  work. 
n     -jn-r  .  -'.T-ii:  3elect  one  of  the  studied  occupations  ?.na  write 

^        -,.,oor''  '-;-llln-  the  qualifications  of  the  cob  and  why  he  would 

'   Ilk -5  to  do  that  ,1ob. 
U.  3t-rly  v-Trlo.u3  books,  in  the  library  on  different  occuoations.  / 
Tic^o  r.or^,or^ei  cassettes  to  listen  to  oeo.^le  t^^^  T  t    ;  -  >  •  - 

6.  Vl^-^w  fllmstrlos  nb^ut  various  occu --a tions . 

^,  -^ov^h  'T^fforont  lo-ls  t)  the  nerson?  that  use  them  In  their 

# 

H9ve  th-  ohUi  brln-  to  school  snrne  of  the  to-1?  used  by  their 
•-^r-"^/.       1  fX:  l'3in  wh-'-a  they  Breo 


Activities  c-..n*t. 

q.  H».ve  e-.r.h  child  r,icPc  a  feasible  Job  to  oerforrc  In  class.  ■ 

10.  Bring  clloplngs  about  various  occuoations. 

11.  Play  a  oantomlme  ab:iut  different  Jobs. 

12.  Have -5  cre-'-tWe      itlng  lesson  about  what  one  would  like  to 
.  be  when  they  grow  up.  • 

13.  Listen  to  different  sounds  and  try  to  identjcfy  the  job. 
lU.  D'r?.w.^-   picture' of  the  oarents  at  work, 

15.  Drp.w  p-  cloture  of  what  one  would  ll,<e  to  be  when  they  i.r.)vj  un. 

16.  :i9ke  T'  booklet  of  different  occucations. 

17.  Hake  ^,  booklet        the  clotures  that  the  class  has  tt^ken  of 
their  o^rents  at  work. 

1^.  Sucr-^e^t  different  crcblems  and  have  the  chll'^ren  tell  what 
.  -f  -)r;cu''^t-:on  or  oerson  would  be  needed  to  corredt  the 

to.  --in^^.  n  tool  m  the  feel  box  and  have  the  ch  lid  Inde-^tlfy  t^ie 

•>!  mcl  occuo^tlon  connected  iwl,th  it. 
-"O.  H^v-  th-.childr^-n  cl^sJify  different  occuoations  as  to  skilled 
■^-ir  -unskilled.  -  . 

21.  Have  the  childr-n  clay  the  game  "Whet' s  MT  Line'-'o 

22.  Play  Dccuor^tional  baseball  or  bingo. 

■  23.  .lead  bookrob-uit  famous  ceoole  in  different  occurations. 
2iKxj4K-4*x»s</ Hole  oloy  each,  job  studied. 

2,5.  Interview  other  oeoole  beside  oarents  about  their  jobs. 
?6.   Invite    '-.vaf-  'rr   ;  :>  :Jve  talks  , on  their  hobby  or  occuoation. 
?7,  7.9)0      reollca  -)f  sone  tool  used  in  c.iro  favorite  occu'.'--.tl"r , 
Lif:*-   ^c\?  th^t  could  be  hobbies  as  well  as  worko 


EVALUATION\^: 

t.  Discuss. with  each  child  their  favorite  ocouoetion  to  see  whet 
knov;ledj;e  they  have  le=^rned  ab?ut  it. 

2.  Give  a  vrritben  test. of  faniliar  occupations. 

3.  Evalu-^te  role  nlay'-'  activities.  . 


\ 

\ 


s 


uuATts  YOim  BAG? 

XDear 

•„  th«  third  grade       aro  having  a  job  awareness 
This  year  in  the  wnxra 

Hi  \  of  the  etudcnte  will 
study.   This  will  be  a  prosrem  in  which  all  of  the 

tvt)«s  of  work  their  parents 
pet  to  learn  about  the  dii.^rent  typ-s  oi  _ 

into  tH=  una  of  occupation  thoy  ,o„xa         to  have  .h«.  the, 

ara  of  apeo  ^ 

.  '  o  have  every  parent  that  has  an 

I  vfould  like  vcpy  mica  oo  imvc  ever^  i 

occupation  to  r.-4cip»to  in  tW.  pro,«..  mJEIL------ 

nca«  fill  cu^  tho  .ottcrof  this  fo^-briofl,.  «xU 

.t  a  l.tor  date  to  .ct  -.-inc  info^ation. 


MAI  IK 


OCC'.iPAT-IOTI 


\;1TAT  IS  YOUH  JOB-? 

TOOLS  M1'-EP>3D  . 


vT!r.N-C01'LI>  YMI  COM-:  AM  '-^  ^         '^^  ' 

ainceroly» 


r.,  Bopan 


ERIC 


/ 


IT. 
III. 


"The  World  of  Electronics" 
r:ufTrostod  Gride  Level:   .5th-5th  Gr^-ideo.  . 
Depirtnont:'  .  3nionce-I'lath 
Objective:-;: 


To   ^evolsv      bn-inn-nn  knowlcd,;c  or  cl^riv^nic:^   ji.!  itr  cynlolic 


r^p  .i>^     --^-^  Vi^  for  '?  -'h  student;  the  k.i  t  ---Ke/: 


.1  1 


ted         •  or  v:irc 


..J.    J     I.  .    .  ■  ^ 


ERIC 


V*'*  Necessary  Toolai  ^        .  - 

.        3Gver-l  v;ire  outtor.:,  acre^vdrS vers,    x.i  rvlers* 
•     3.     Two  or  throe  r.oMorinfi  runs;  more  if  coii£3ible» 

n.    One  or  t'-o  hnn-l,  r:ro-'^-^ut  nws,   

A  nqv  ro,       h-'/:  ^'  or  tv:o,    ^uid  a  Vn^^o. 


1.     Be  -1::  th3  ol'"^/:  -  y  ^' nt-o-Mici^^r  t- 


--i  r^t^^i-nt  try  tc  .ir'v  tl.in'r  ^  ^ 


t  -  y  o  n  ♦ 

X  p  J,    -|  V-  o    f ; 


-V  cpll        not  c-Jlo'i  >-  .;att»ry,''it  in  r 


,^.>.         ■    rr-t'-^nr-  with  t'^;p  vory  fvtr(^fully.  ■ 
B,'    I-.-'.--:  -.  .rr  -t-  >ntn  do  not  ret  tho  dry  cre::.ic  .l_cn  ti.cir 

nk-Lr  or  n  otMni;.     Tf  they  do  ret  th^  V.-npn:!  c-d  on  rorr.pti.-i.nr, 

it  sh-  an  be  wished  off  x  r.rcU  ni-iy  I 
n.     Follow  r-.rrentions-wit;:  c'ry  -ell  Vitr  fcr  r.ore  holv  or  • 

f  .•  r.  V-"-'-  '  .  ■ 

3.     The  n4  .d-ni     sho -Id  rcLieraber  to  t  l:c  the  .ir.   c-lls  out  of  my 
■   nq'.ipTr.cnt  ^r-  soon  ns  the '^U~ ,:oo..-  "c.d.-.lt  is  not  lenli-rroof: 


r 


4 

■  5.    Tho\os3on  n^y  t-Oce  two  or  three  vericdB.  denendinc  UTon  the 
si-^e  of  trio  class  and  the  length  of  the  period. 
6.    Finish  thr.  lesson  by  havinc  the  r.f.dent..  repeat  their  oper.inc 
activity  of  drying  and  labelinr  the  insider  c-  r  dry  ceH.  . 
C  nee  page  five . . .) 
\ 

Lesson  Two:    Pathv:-ys  in  Flectricjjty.-.  »1 

1,.     Lesson  t-.-o  will  t-:-.o  only  one  cl-.sr  ^  orioa.     Tn^  r,t:.u-  tr:  n--; 
hpve  V:-oir  o-;n  -'orkir,.-  dry  c-11-^^.     --'ch  "t        t  i-  ' 
,.ir^r  -  nd  ■   li^-ht   ,  ulb.     ^  The   -1  r-r  r    •  m  L.^^-l   t-'  -  r 


» - 

city»  .  .  T "       *  ■  ^ 


in  'i^''*tr:i-' 


T:nr-on  Three:     T^^'-^         jjl  1^^111?.^^  ^ 

(Contini.p'l  on  '^*^r'-»  ^ 


\j  ■ 

Fs^ro  7 


Ml- 
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How  to  assemble- 
^  dry  csl]  , 


1  >MiTir  hni^ 


V  •  ■  f  ■ 


Cctdcc  No.  NCC-l'  M.ode  in  USA 

IfK-UiJ^'tl  \\\'\\\\-  Briii!cssai\*^'!*i      .irc  :lu-  p  in^^'/^'" 

blinii'llic  .mIkt  .vIL  a\ul  p.ijjcs  4-S  ^nNhis-hooklcM 
which  dcscirbc  ihc  opciMiioi^  ol  .i       cell  1  \\\^  \^^^\ 

livip.  aiui  opci\iiu>n  \shcn  ^Tui  Iv-in      .issctublc  the 

SC.^'IUI   ceil     ^  I'll   nKl\    U.MU    l.>   K'ICl    P.>   1  ILMIU'  \. 

whkii  iJcnulk's  ihc  pjils      a  ^clL  .ttui  hpjnic  i^. 
uhkh  i!!..isii.ilL>  Ihc  sK'p^  in\ol\Al  in  .isicnibhivj 
'/-inc.  as        Use  Ih.c  toliouini:  iiisi ; -i.  ikmis 


1  Forming  the  sGparator  paper 

1  lie  scpaitilor  paper  is  packed  msidc  the  /inc. can  , 
Rcnunc  ihc  scpai  alo,r  pajx^-  and  Vol!  i!  anuintl  ihc 
outside  o\  ihc  /inc  can.  Al!o\s  ihe  scparatin'  paper 
\o  extend  '  i  inch  he>ond  the  bottom  of  the  /inc 
can  'I  hen  fold  the\cparator  paper  luer  liie  Km- 
torn  (^1  tlie  /inc  can 


2  Lining  the  zinc  can 

Renu>\e  the  c\hndcr  of  separator  papci.  \shkh  >o\j- 
have  iiist  h>imed.  boni  the  (Mitsidc  o\  ij^/inc  can. 
Roll  tlu-  cv  hnder  (M"  sc^^araKM  pjivi  a  little  tighter 
siPtit  has  a  shL!htl>  ^nailer  di mielc!.  and  slide  it  inio 
the  /mc  can.  I  hen  place  the  boiloiu  hncr  inside  the 
/inc  cm  f'liOi  It  l^^  tl-e  bvxmni  wii'n  the  ciaser^ml 
p!  ;i  pencil,  hem.ii  carel  ul  not  to  icai  the  linei  paper. 


3  Packing  the  mix 

I  his  nii\  (quahtv  inan'Mtk'^'  .iiovidc.  cai^^op  and 
cIcctH^lvic)  iOeoitosi\c  to  .vicMls  .tnd  is  sp-iled*  b\ 
cont  kt  vMth  an>  metaJ  ohiect  i/j^u-  .  m\  cap  the 
c.irbon  rod.  clJ  It  sh.uild  l^c  b.Mullcd  ^Mth  the 
plastk  kniie  and  sp,  or.  llial  au-  -^applied  in  thisVii. 
itjhe  skin  conk^c  >n  .ovitac!  \^ah  mm.x.  wash  the 
4in  :hc.i  llu  ira  Lb  uiib  :i  .rd  v«...ici  Ihc 
(  <kc.is  xsiappcd  m  pia^lk  to  p,cvc';t  its  diMn«.:  iuit 


Pace  8 


Mill  ^SVP 

jriMiHi!  .'UK  I  in 


<\\^\:  separator  papcf. 


Sici^s  in  a^^c^UMln^  .t  vii^ 


alli'vv  '  k  iiKh 


trim  ami 
p.ipur 


>f  4 


uipprii 
L'arhon 
roil  X 


fi^ss  \V-:  ivF.ki'ic.  cut  anoiiic-i 

I       r«.p»"^"-"  i^io'niix  t  ii.'lull'v  n!  -a;'  .ibout  lK4t'  ;i 

s{v  ..r.'.il  nV  l^c  !^UN,m  llfKU  /UK  l.UI.  T  !u'  lvII 

-1-  IV  fiMi  v.nrk  pi.^jviiv  \\  M\\  ihj  iMi\  icni'  liL's'thL- 
MM.-  c  an.  PaaMic  -tlx  ui  Mic  boUoir  .^^  ihc  /uic  I'an. 
usuiu  Ihc       /mi/cn<i  caiHnti  r.Hi.  Bccaioful 

n.if  to  suanc  Ihc  s-jpiratoL  paprr  (iiiiini:  the  P^ukV 
H)V  AtM  tHc*K'st      the  nii\.         \  spt^^nful  at  X 
iMPC.         paA  v^cil  after  rai  h  ivlviruou  Whew  \oii 
0  ti.p»s{^r.l.  t^t-  h'wl  iiip.  s'a«uUi  he  about 

I,  .p  ,jj  jp^j,  h-!n\v  'ii'.*  ',"p  'I  li»e  /Miiv.  I  an 


4  Finishing  the  cisU 


I  s:n-.^Pan  .  .^^vi— :  .  ai^  .^'1  t!K' ^.paratcu^paptT' 
s.'^hat  tis  t'l!:' :  -  it  even  ^ilh  '^fc  sV2<  of  the 

.m:u  Nmu  pi.s.  :}  e   "i\::at^>i  paper 


tUuMi  onto  the  top  ol  tlie  packed  nii\  Next  insert  . 
the  seal  eap.  You  iiia\  IhhI  it  eiunenicnl'  te^ 
this  by  usinu  \our  hn^us  to  start  the  seal  e<ip  into 
jhe  /me^e.ni.  then,  uraspinii  the  /ine^^^^n.  push.the^ 
seai  .ap  in  p!;iec  aizamst  a  ual!  oi^e  Mile  ol  a^., 
table   Next  wipe  oll^ain  mix  That  havt  acl- 

heietl  to  the  carbon  rod.  and  M.ut  the  carbon  lod  ^ 
ihrouL'h  the  hole  in  the  seal  cap.  Continue  to  push. 
kcepMig  tHc  carbon  rod  siituizht.  until  the  end  (^t 
the  carbon  rod  icsts  against  the  bottom  liner  in  . 
the  /inc.  can.  Only  the  cap^it  the  carbon  rod 
should  -be  exposed  If  the  cai4^(^n  lod  is  not 
strau'.ht.  .the  mix  may  not  be  in  contact  with  the 
entile  surf.ice  of  the  carbon  nul  and  the  cell  may 
per  lor  ui  poor  l>  I  mally  the  label  tube  is  slipped 
over  die  /mc  can.  .md  the  dr\  cell  is  complete. 

CAUTION:    ^BATTERY  m/x  CONTAINS  ZINC 
CHLORICK/    CONTACT  WITH  KVE  CAWSE 
IRRITATION,     IN  THE  EVKN'T  OT  CONTACT 
FLUSH  KYK  THOROUGHLY  WITI^  WATER. 


/ 


1? 


t 

i-,  -,,^0  fvr  tp.-.ch'-r  to  jntn./Jco  to  t-.r  rti.cumt-  ncro 

nlrctric  1  '-yinboln'. 

Tho  t-qh-r  :•■  :,'.ld  ,-;ivp  tbi  ntudcnt-  vrious  --xcrc^rpn  to  v-p 
'n4  Iri-rrt  t         nynbol  ri      .  ■  •  ■ 


lir-T*-  bji"!  b  '.in      Mockot,  or  nol;;,  r* 


4 


H.     'A  hori  :'on'- wire  croncinf 


A  vorti 


c  crone iru  ovr- 


:iori:'C*'t  1  vflr  -,  not  conr.octinKJ 


G.     Th"  nyr-bol  r'or  one  dry  cell: 


n.    Two  dry  rrollr,  (this  c^n  be  correctly  c-.llcd  n  b  :ttrry") 


t.-.  circui  t;  or.o  dr;'  .■cli,  c.r.e  bulb,   ^:r.d  •-Iro^-: 


r-l^  fc) 


dot,  nhov-n?: 


13. 


Los  son  Five:  Apnli-^incos: 

This  ler.ron  is  not  designed  to  be  taught  at  .Jiy  one  particular  time. 
It  is  nv.>:cer.tod  that  the  class  room  te.cher  bring  various  old  appli- 
-mces  into  the  room  f'or  the  student,  to  inspect  ar  their  leisure. 
•The  te  Cher  c-n  r.'ko  reference  to  then  a.  they  fit  into. the.  schedule. 

...  ihP  nuthor  th-''  the'  te-.-cher  t  k'e  the  cl-rs  on 

r-r\e  or  two  iield  trmn  to  :  i  ^ce..  J-xi^f-  ^  •  '  •     ^  - 
v.ird  of ■  eloc*'^-^':ic  indurtry. 


?  r  i  n  tod  ^  i  ,?*  c.^^^-'*''     \  ' 
nc^d-'J^  t  .  o,    -  f.  •  ■ 

-  o  ni.^T  -^ould  bn  ro^-^y        r.  '^n  ■   ^r'n^od  clrou^■ 

•..•i.-nt   t.7  fiftcon  ho]  or.  r-hr,     '.;        runo.rcd  in  it.. 
^  ,  of  tin  foil  .'^hoald  bo  u-cd  to  ro^-npct  of  Do. 

I'olo"  (  t-.-o  or  throo  in      c^cr^c^^  work-  ^-'^t.-. 

trarr.  V    t     re  not  connocto.-i  s  oul  ^  K-.ve  "dar-'.y  rio— - 

of  -tin  :oi1   ...t  over  Z':.-.  .o  oU.ov  :'t-.co>^^.  c^^^'t  -horo 

tho  T.--'tnv  yr     r.,  -.men  v.)y  -.r.,;  lo.otinr  out  the  cirouifr. 

I-'in-Uy  n  b -ckinr  of  he  vy  <:l-ck  r i.  put  over  the 

b-oV  ro  U^r.tn  c;     '  t  .'-oo   ^'^  p  •:  t,'-: n  . 

nudnnt.-:  .ho-ii  ornh-T.-o  r-rintcd  ci  rc  itr-  tc  rot.   v  *rrr 


 :^^L3:iX  
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o 
o 
o 
c 

!  O 


o 
o 
o 
o 


T-g  board  with 
hole?  punoiiod  in 
it. 


Tin  foil  strip 

\   tinfoil.       "^^^  \ 
foil  on.  ■ — - — ^ — 


1 

J 


i  ■  o\ 


o 


v:tet* 


o 

Jt^l  1  ir-t  Bulb 


Th.cc  t-.;.  poir.tr.  when  rl...d  on 

t-.n  tir.  roii  ,-.olcr,  'A-ii^  --^^ 
tr.-  baib  to  Hrl^t  ur-  if  there 
ic      cou-.tilcto  circuit. 


■6'i 
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The  rer-.t  of  t  is  unit  consist.  n:;.rtly  of  ir.iividv.'.lly •  Guided  work. 
'./Lth  n  littl-^  diroction  fro.:  f.c  tc-.cber.  i-e  r.f.dent  .-ill  roor. 
bo  wPll'on  hi.^  -..-y  to  r:  -i:irG  "  conputer,    Pcro  <.ro  the  r.ter.  to 

follo',;:  " 

-^.^h  "t   km,  '•-'.t  rU-)ide  W.'l  -"tr  c:r--ator  t-  -lo;  th 
 r   -r-^       o  o.n-ot  to  •  .-rr-  -      ■  -r  f  ^:  r  ^hc  ^or 


:t  tor   •   'z  ■ 


.-it'lr-  -:n        -  •  .  ot' f>      r.^.irr-  on  o-l-hn-r- 
V       c-r^n^i-r.   the  :-p-  bo  ■ -1  -rid    -o'ld         "t  ^e.-t 


M^^t  -t.  -.t"  out  two  ic:cr:ti(-^l  nier>cr  of  por  i^o^rr^. 


.fvdent  t;v:c.^  100  rosnd  •o-.d  f '^nton.  and 


4,i       in  ;•ro^■ 


re  tlirec  or.  f'-f^  IV-. 


/d-tor  tbo  r-.r-,t^nor..  -rn  ir.  r:l':cn,    the  nti;  .ant  -V^c-r      be  rd 
on  the  boi-o     n-lo  of  tn.  f-.t^ncr.  ^.id  .ound.  t.e  tc-r  fl.t. 
Thin  will  ti,:':ton  the  f  -.-..ncr        pl-ee.     Be  .ure  tn the  tiT.: 
on  the  b-.c':  r.i-b'  do  not  t.-u.-h  o  ■.c;'/otJ..or . 
■  At  thi.  point,   the  Ht.den-,  i,.  -e-.iy        r,t,-rt  I'.belin-  the 
f  ..toner--.     :bhrevi  .tie  .n  i.-^  U-  neeo3n..ry.     J^ee  fir^re  Fc:r 
on  T.  fy^  1  •         .  .  ■ 
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a.     After  tho.  student  has  labeled  all  of  the  f -steners,  he  is  rendy 
to  bo?rin  fioldorin,:.     The  author  h=s  found  thct  v.dth      few"  simple 
q-jutions  fifth  -nd  sixth  evaders  .ire  able  to  do  n  (W^d  job  r.t  it. 
The  nolderiir:  v/orks  like  t?iis:  -i  wire  is  b  red  -nd  poldered  to 
tho  br-d  for  t:.o  fircit  r.t -to. . .  ^J- •  bpi-  .     '-fext  the  of..cr;  md  ir. 
.b-j-nd  -,d  f.olriorrd  to  V'lP  c-^T^it-l  of  t-  :  r.  r.t-fo^  '•ontrorory.  ^ 
-or.putor  ir^  f  =  rirhPd  in  thi  r  -'ino  ra-n-.--.       .  .'^  "  '^J"^  c^-roui^  :  r 
.•oli^r'-r',   it  -Thr  Id  bo  tont^-^  ■■i'-^..thf^  tp<  'rr    ."-vrn  ir,  fifT-^^  " 
•n  ■       1 4  . 

■  /'  ,  ■ 

11.  •  T-';p  fi.:-.i  nto:-  i.^rniv.>  f  stor.i-n.'  .th-  '  rr  i  :•        to  tl.-o  fr-ir.c  -.nth 
wood  rcr-T.  i-   ^o  '  flnrh :  r.-J.f  tuli    J  r+c  the  cor. tor  hoi- 

of  the  '^rnnt  vnol.     dive  it  ur  •  r  rhown   :  r:  n,-u^o  fj  x  on  p-v 


\ 


Ev.' In 'ition: 

l^.ir.  unit  o'.n  he  -^vilu'^ted  in  r-i-"^  •.'•yc.    '  f  ''  • 


/ 


.tery  of  ^  on  .  ^.  rront  ^nd  nethodr-. . .  1'.  •     '       ■ '-^  ^  o.l'ntr^r  of  the 
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Fin-ire  Five:    .T^o,  Prrinq. 


:  >   \  J  >  .WOOQV/ORKII^G 


¥oi?kin^  with  wood  ^t^%  primly  students  sterns  to  be  very 

■         ■"  ■  ;      :i     ■    ^  ■  •  ' 

papulair*    Because  of  its,4p'Cessiblllty/i^  most  hoiaes  and  schools, 

V  •     .7^         '.■  ■  ^ 

■    K  ■    -  '     •  -7  ,  ■     ,  f 

.  eftildreh  can  continue  their  skills  and  interests  where  they  wish 
to.  ,  The  variety  .and  cnibice  of  projects  is  unlimited  and  relies- 
particula:rly  on  interest  and  avjfareness  among  the  students  involved* 
,  Our  main  concern  with  primary  students,  in  w  odd  v  orkin^:,  is  to 
develop  the  f ollowinif^:  >^ 
*A)  working  with  simple  tools  /" 
3)  working  v/ith  materials  "     ■ ' 

C)  ne^eded  skills 
^  D)  occu pa tion  d  awareness  .  ; 

The  followin.":-  Is  a  sunfiary  of  various  sifrple  projects  tb.v.t  c^n 
effectivbly  acconpilishGd  by  prrri^ry  students, 

1*  Bird  liouso 


•  Materials  needed  ^. 
wood 

pain*;  (thiniior) 

rlu^  . 
n^^.ils 
"  dowel. 
Tools  needed  ' 
' )  rUlor 

copinrr  saw 
vir^e 
file 
harrrmcr 


paint  brush 
sand  paper 
nail  punch 
hand  drill  - 
Procedure  ' 

Depending  on  the  skills-  of  the  students  you  can  make 
patterns  from  heavy  tagboard  for  the  size  of  "the  wood  parts. 
It  is  importf.nt' to  have,  a"  mcxiel  of  some- type,  wh^efther  it  be  an 
actual  bird  house' of  an  illustration,  so  "the  student;  can  fall qw 
easier.    At  first,  step  by  step  progress  should  be  followed, 
then  as  each  individual  ^becomes  more  confident  tINy'can  v/crk  on 
their  own,  . 

Occupations  *  / 

^  Durdjig  the  coxirse^  of  the  project  ydu  as  the  teache^cen 
make  aware  to  the  students  what  type  of  occupation;s.  use  th^se 
skills*    Example:  .  /  ) 

carpenter  ,  «  ^  " 

painter 

constnaction  worker 

builder,  etc.  ,         ■  .       '  ^  ' j 

Other  projects  using  the  sMne  skills,  tools  and  mfiterirls: 

bird  /eeders.  , 

book  racks 

cutting  boards 
,  ^      treasure  chpsts  *•    -  , 

wood  burning  -       ~^ '  v        /  ^ 

book  ends 


'  napkin  holders  ^  -  ,  '  \ 

sailboats  , 

^    LEATHER  CRAFT 

Children  enjoy  making  decorative  objects  and  can  also  make 

'  ■      *  ■ 

practical  and  useful  things,    ilany  of -the 'Ejects  made  can  be  used 
by  the  student'or  given  as  gifts. 

'We  hAve  found  that  even  though  projects  of  this  type  are  better  I 
suited  for  the' upper  eli^entary  grades',  a  great  appreciation  and 
developmental  skills  can  be  accomplished  by  the  primary,  youngster  in 
working  on  these  simple  projects*   .  *  . 

Leather  Croft  Pro;Iects 

The  projects  jlijted  below  are  made  from  kits  as  the  primary  child 
needs  move  than  just  a  pattern  when  working  with  this  type  material. 


paste  w£X  or  saddle  soap 


\ 


Tools  needed  ^'  ^  ^ 

leather  needle  * '     .  ^  ' 

modeler     '  '   *  . 

mallet  '      •      •     .  ^^-^ 

punch  ^  . 

Skills  used      ,  ^  *  • 

lacing  using  whipstitch      '  " 
cutting  slits*  for  labing     «  *  ^ 

\     "•  -  . 

cementing  .  v 

•  ;  /       '  .  ■    ^-  • 

polishing 
punching 

measuring  .  / 

splicing-  lace 

Procedures  ^  x  "   •  * 

•  Threading  :-the  lacing  needles  and  following  directions 
in  a  step  by  step  approach;  i  - 

Cementing  and  polishinc  the  finished  project. 

Occiipatiqns  '  .      .  ^ 

y*any  people  use  those  skills  td  set  up  private  b  ;isiness 
in  their  homes.    A  leather  craftsrarm  is  a  highly  skilled 
person.    The  childron  are  made  ev?^^       this  through' 
oven  these  simple  prdjoct^f  ■ 

-  •-  '  ■  '      "'  ■  •■ 

■  '  tS^:-  ■  ■         '  - 

Mat';ri-:ls  rgodoj 
coppor 
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"  brass        ^  . 
aluminum 
v  aod   V     '    -  ' 

-    '  screws<^or  na'iiVs 

*  steelwDOl 
*  picture  hangbrs 

carbon  paper 
wax  or  shellac 
polishing  cloth 
sandpaper 
Tools  needed  ^ 
square 
.  rulet  • 
hammer 
brush 
scissors 
modeler  \ 
ball" pien  hammer 
center  punch 
Skills  uood 

measuring 
cuttinf^ 
^  mounting 


shaping 
•model  inp 
fininhing 


Pjolishing        '  -  .     /  . 

Aiellaclriiig     .  '    *         -  •  ^ 

designing  /  : 

Procedures  ♦ 

Most  of  the  f  oil  wcaik  is  ^one  oVer  a' plastic  mold  *  ^  - 
•  After  the  child  has  helped  in  cutting  his  pattern  he 
*  ^      .  then  works  the  metal^^vMj^^^  ^fnett  the  desired 

^  result  is  finished,  the  child  can.  help  cut'out  a 

backing,  and  help  nail  his  f  oiT  to  it* 

»      ■  '  *  • 

STYROFOAM     '  *.       '      •  ^ 

I 

Some  of  the  projects  primary  youn^qt^rs  can  handle  »are: 

I.  .-^     ■  '     '    /  . 

1)  Christmas  ornaments  •  ^ 

2)  Wall  ^hanf'in^s     ^  [  -  • 

' ,.  •     • , 

3)  Ea^jter  novelties* 

Flower /arrangements  '(*ery  simple)  ,  * 

•        . ..  '  ■  ^ .  - ' •  .^•'•v  " 

5)  Maok3  ■■  ^  ^  .  .  ■ 

6)  Housea  (buildings]^         "  '  r  J--- 

7)  Animated^  f  ifrujf'ea^  -   -       .      *     "    '  .    *    '  - 

Two  approaches  c^.n  be  used  inworkinr  with  styroforjns 

1)  Pre-cut  object?  for  the  ybunfrstcrai  to  ^luc  to'^^ethcr, 
decorate,  pdlnt,  i^t&^  /  o 

V'    2)  Htvv^e  capdborrd  pattej^ns  madc  ,pr4o3?  to.  the  O;cporience# 
^  .  Hav^  the  children  cut  thoir  patterns  out  thomoelves  with 

.  a  Hot  wire  styrofoam  cuttor*   ^Thcn  follow  the  procedure  ' 
in  number  one» 


Materials  needed 

^  styrofoam  (sheets  i or  pre-cut  patterns); 

styrofoam  cutter  ^  ^ 

decorations  .  . 

•         .         .  . 

pins  T 
^  various  yarns,  borders,  etc« 

,      ^  DEGOUPAGS       ^  ,  .  - 

/ 

Decoupage  is  the  art  of  decorai;ing  surfaces  with  paper  cut  outs. 
tqr  the  primary  youngster  these  cut  outs  can  Be 'already  pre.ciit  or  t 

simple  enough  to-  be'  cut  but  by  the  youngster  hlAself,    The  cutouts 
.  '    .    '  -  .,        -  ■    -  "  ■        ■  '  ■ 

then  ap^Oied  tttr a  surface.   The  surf:a,Ge  Used  can  be  previously 

prepared  by  the  teacher  v/ith  help  f rem  the  student^    The  cutouts  are 

then'  applied  to  the  surface  with  a  clecoup&iye  paste. 

Materials  needed 

decoupafc  paste 

paint  >  ^ 

surface  niaterial  (plywood,  cardboard,  etc«)^ 

qandp^per  , 
•  ^      •  ... 

'  varnish 


turpentine 
glue 
Tools  needed  ' 
<  -sciaioTs 
ruleif 

pai^t  brushes 
saw  ^ 


(_  ■  ID/'  ^ 
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Tbe  purpo'se  oi         unit       to  <itr-cU^         tnprovr  the  cJrndter'a 
.n-ior.r.andlr.,  .nd  -pnecL.ulon  .    cr..  p..  u  1  .y.u-:..     The  nexes^Uy  at 
our  dependence  on  a  i  e.t  v.r5%y  .f  vur;..,v/.,.raUng  to.^tber  to  »ak«  • 
thf  form  of  coman;r,.clot.  ro.  tooov.My    hoold       .tr.sacd  tbrousbo^t  ^ 
'  Che  unU,    Tbl.  ..ndc.-.cand,r.«  vtil  b.  fcater.d.by  >:u<?v 

,V  the  petal  sye.:.>-«  noce.-'C.  .Ut.r,    H...'.  oii  post  offices,  worker,. 

't/n.all  it.  Che.:;.n5.  • .  r.cn.p-.r.r  : .  v..4  In  d^Ii-v.-nas  the 

thlldrtT    !'fc  sii.v  c  I  ••    .  ' 

 Mrr  ■ .  •  • '-si-ri^'v^  i-U.  lilc'ly  jf  ol.h'.-r  ^.rc.^-  ■ 


o 
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/ 


\ 


Overview 


This  unit  on  the  post  cftlce  is  A^^K\j%r^^  icr  the  aecc^n^  e^^^d^  It 
vlll  last  appronimistoly  thr<fe  we/*5^f»,  depi.nt^v;.g  oti  the  teacher  «n<?  thi?  claeis. 
The  most  f^vcr«ible  tSm?  to  prc^Ciif  the  uoir  lo  ^bovi  three  w«el:B  hcfcr« 
Valentine's  Day.    Thci  problem  cf  bov  to  *J?n.v;»   chciv  pQi-cut'a  ^V-l^ntJncft 

wottv^te  the  cMldiin  Into  cho  ^^^c)'     :  t-hf:  V'«>^<:  offi*"?*- 

Th.?' arTangeraent  of  each  cecCion  fni  lovic  ic  rvhat  t;.  ?  routi?  of  i-  lecc^r. 
However,   ^'h^  ai'^Lacior;  in  rjomc  wta3:urcnr!5  '•>•  o.^'^ct  with  the  aufi^.vtgtcf;  f 

/ 

f  - 
.'•-bxc  racy .     Efirh  ^iecr  on  coftt/uL:.:;       cc;  j.^S^i     .'t4C?>»i:c  otirl  t\'  /^iCji.y.  i*? 

.1'  w{v•.tiea- 


Icr  c one e p r. c -     r: *, ! •  cx\  ol 


pcl.Vc^  vhfr^  jhrvl.C!        i^.*',  .v.^. 


/  :    •;  ..:c!   Ill        ,  :   rr-:  r.:'^ 
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I      Tbf  :hildrffn  uiT  t-  A»?lf       na!aT><»^c  r^H^rent  oi^.thodF.  c^l      V. vei  in^; 

"The  children  wfUS-e -afsK-  to  n.^or%  tn:. ;  •ri:r        ^.nJ,  rbree  dUivie-^.^-c  : 

between  «  i^rge  Mt>;,  p->.t  c^^tfe  ..n.i  -  rurcl  p  ,«c  rffifc. 
The  chiU'-ren  HiK  be  ^bl.  ^\iLc^^^^  t.-voivec  , 

in  thf  posCitl   *  .  ^t»:lr.  * 

ne'o<J  <i  past*  c£f  ICC,  »  ^  . 

5.     Tho  .Mldrcn  will  hc..3t'e  t.'  .riu  ^c;^  v.-  r.hP  v*1'^m.  re^.n.  cf^ 

*t  r •^in^P'^^rt Inn  letter**         .  »  I 

9,    W.iV  tiivcr-  fl'-c  J}J'..  .c.i  .•.ircf        ".f -t".?.- .  art^^VhUHren  vllX  h.  -'H^- 
Gay  .:lr..d  vJj^t   t>   v          •         I-t  ^ 

10.     The  .bilcT.n  .{i:  I.'  H.-lo        Jr.:v  l.  .r  -.Lcturcr  of  pl/^c*  v  .*^tr.  iWx  cf... 

n-",ili  lft2.'r(;.     tVJ?   .'salify  n.   th?  .;.  .v..-u  ,^  ts  «cl  irr.por  !.a,»r  ..Si^  rc-.- 


'  .  •       •  • 

SklUiQ..  .  .  '  •  ^ 

1.  The  chUdren  will  be  ^ble  xo  nianlpu^.ate  aCwcuiaAS  In  rhe  cc^^e^tmccion 

/ 

of  th^  clMsrooo  pt>4t  officer  „       .  •  ; 

2.  The  children  will  Nj  able  to  prrpcrly  iiddr'^ss  an  vnvol.opc. 

J.    The  ciuldrep  will  ic  able  to  rav4:fok*>ly  vr.ii.  n  oacVa^(i  which  wUl  be  « 

^»  chiMrcn  wiil  be  ^ble  to  role  p/r.y  ^       v«ii-lous  vorkctfi;  of  the 

^  >Oi>t  office..  "^^^  ' 

'.'^len  plven  a  map  .->f  t/ifc  <^rec;  of  rn«r  5sb»^i:l  ,  rho  Children  vlll  be  abi?  j:o 
markcho  .locations  wbc*  e  letter!)  can  1^?  mailed, 
f.    The      tldreif^wlll  b-j  able  to  relate  pictures  to  idead  and  ^deaa  to 

o  .  , 

S 

nlccurrs.     (ex,  Mawp?,  .T!iJllbo.:.2s .  cj.c.^ 

-  / 

7      The  VhlJdiTn  w.t7.1  r>f  chic       ',otvjrr-:  c  i-j  Ulr,-!  ox  poi?t  office  wtch  ^ 

another;  olzc,  vorkrr«i  -puro^a^^ 
r*.    The  chl'<?rcn  vii  I  be  ^'tlc  to  'wc  tl^^xv  .:c'  i  v«*>c<;lv.^?.<ary 'Wfrvjc  in 

.  r  •  '  •         '      .    .  '  " 

9.     Ttc  chU'ixen  v;i.ll  h>  /Sic       luV*^    ...d  v-L'.vfv.  ;.cftt.'5r<J  pro'^crl^  in 

.,    *  ^  . 

t  h.:  X  r*  c  i  A  'J  a  'Syo\T\      -  L  w''  £  f  i  c  e  .  .  '  , 

re  i   1 1  on  5^1     ,  .  * 


Hi 

r 


\0l 


r 


,'.£i.lt.vdee  nnd  f^pptnci&tii\'xi* ... 

_^  _  -iJC  .  ,  ^  •'  Jl 

^\  The  cblldrer.  will  dpvoiop.an  japt-rcciaticn  of  tiie  post  tffflc*. 

2  „  The  c'hildrtn  Hill  ehow  courtesy.  a«a  wil  J  IJstcn  to  the  ftostmen  when 
h^a  ■cocoes  to  visit  them.  ^  ^ 

.  '3.  T.i£>  vhildren  will  develc-p  an  aycir^ciAfi-^'       th3  different  means  of  ^. 

.  trnodpcTttng  rMdli;.  b;:ii%3.  trucks,  i>ytin^B.  ttz. 

^  ■  ■      ■  \  ■  '   «»  ■ 

4  Tr.-  chlUH'i^n"  will  be  .ihlo  t-o  ' .  eal  iss  thr.t  it  t?.kes  «»any  people  vorktng, 

,'.Oii«^chcr  CO  saa-^ie  Crte  postal  svp'cjs:  yuccf -;'.fyl . 
•    5.    The  ch.lld^Vn?wfU  be  able  tc  realize-  th.'-t  otbat  coantrleo  beeiJes  the 

•'<r'i-.  ;tr-'C~ion' C'f  the  clc.-jsroc'.'n  posC  '.•i" < .  V 

■■'    '  •  "  ■  ■    o/-  ..       ,        ■  ,      ■  ■  '■-  V 


4 


K    cVofitt  toureei\^-    losing  ix.         i-yT^::  a$^y^c^%tt&  about  th? 
She*  fl^);v:d  f Unfist-ip/:  ahovt'  z.h>  o-^^r  -^Cf^-^. 

ts  deliverer!. ^  (ci^.  P/ca^eco^ch ,  sh-yn^-,  oo^:y  /iri^-'ccn ,  jct,\|rvck ,  /^kir.. 
boats/  dog  cled,  etc.)     .  ' 


0     DXr<fus3  oceupetlono  of  f^xtberc        cnc-        rA...^         ^rtr^^cnrd  with  the' 


postal  ny:.t^a.                               ■.     ,  ?  ■ 

•  -                q^as^lcn;  "rir^i/ would  ve  ce^i^i  ^^^i^t -to  people  far 

■»   ■         .  '        ■      '  . 

CO  £be,dAiac;„s9ion  iTtha  post by.  ^^kin^  cheie  hose  c^ol«?  "... 

nend  the  ^J&l»iritl.-^c-a  'i:KV\o\xt  i^^^  tu-v*;^  the 

..  -children           C^i^U  i.,? tiers  j.r.- ..he:  j,.-;;.r,?:.:t  ro<v5t.     K-:  iH-u^ihi.?.,  • 

.  wake  It        3  tirre  -.'hcrt  '  Kh;?  tt!aiXs,:-ij  is     i':V.  t,7*.h«  Isfct-srH. 


c 


The  ttecggslty  of  tba  Post  Office .[  ,  . 
Ol>J[CCtive»: 

1.    The  children  ehould  be  able  to  nme  6loui!»  threr^  Imporci&nf:  rocsonci.' 

i#hy  wci  need  a  p-iygt  ci^fice^                          *  ^  '  *  ^          ^  *  ' 

p,    ^fhftn  given  a  Hot  of  OTaoriiz^ttoaOp  cht?  ifeildrca  wiil  cbcsch  off  the 

post  off  ice  M  a  couonunltf ,  bc^^per «    %            «  ,   ^  • 

1.  Tb?  pas tv office*?  Ifl^  opsrttci.  by  C>«  govttir5^^i2J>t*  ^  ^ 

2.  Tl>e  ff0&i^^£Lc2  deHvers  iavi«a£ige9  onit  of  c&itlda.  stateiit.  eat6  countries 
^  laore  econcalciflly  than  lon|[,  ^ist&ace  Ci^lephcnsri  c^slla.  ~ 

3.  The  post  office'  dcliveri^  ^t  ^at^ea  «m«3  ■jrfcc'^^'fe.c^cj  /pll  Aifouwd  tSEe' e^ctrHd. 
T55C  poi5t  pf2ic«  .deil'»^i:o  lfD:  >vtant  V^^^^^ 

5,.    The  peat  off  Icq  dolivera  pcr;unal  iR^il?, ;  ;ii  AoJ.^ti^r       Gr^ir4<kv2»J:t^r  ilti  c 

dlf fev^en;:  city. 
* 

^h.    The  poet' oif Ice  dciiveja  bi-slvi-^a  t;'^w:i!?u:d'cn;:foM;    g  ©jfecrs  ^ksncunclng 

ActWl^:lec:  -  "    .  ■    ^       ^  .J  '  -^^ 

^  Voat  thay  rccei^/e  finc3'"eiiiil  I'i' c-^-.r^  t  ^.  '  .       .    ^  ' 

2*    Display  d  larg^  nap  oS  the  .■r?'^  ka^j-y  fcfev-s  {*i--jadr«n        ocnro  , 

3,    Have  the  cMldren  wrii.^  f/  V::^^  Cd'tij-icN-**:'-^,  *ep^a^:^-is^'.'r:'i'  (&t&cln§  they 
feel  th<j  po^.t  offic^'^  1*1 /irro'^rtt^nt. 


\  . 


Th^'RiMto^  of  Che  Tpnt  0^^.  •  •  • 


•I:    !fhen  given  Cbe  list;  olavtf*,.  Jett,  tttag«r&Mii«  and  pMy  expreca^^^e 

children  ulll  b2  dible  to  put  th^i  in  chror.ola(^.tc«al«or<l^^ 
2.    The  children  \:;.U1  dj2  obl«  to  reply  thac  V*heri  «:tu\re  are  ffiore^^BiieoFle , , 
thoire  will  bs  eer(D  crjl-l. 
^  ■  ■■  '   '  •     ■  ...     ■  '    /  . 

1,  TSe  postal  cyacr:^  is    -^rt  iisw,  lt^bs;3at)  wet  SjGOO/yeara  ego* 

2.  rCina3  'lon^j,  c:;«.S  n^o»:J»]^  sent  their  uluv&c  rp  d?ii^;i2V  eofeOCgci'So 
Pony  e:tpren;3  c'^.nrtbd  in  E^y^t  izviry  ^-^^^-^j  a^o-  (IpOOO)  j^' 

5>  r  ^rr'  peo;;.*.'?^  rhorf-.  vi.>r  J  ,  *  r,-:^^  tnovo  Tn;nll  t^3•.^e  vfis  -to  deliver* 


6.     The  pcny  axprcas  weo  used  ^^'Am  -in  r-b'r  e^'r.'-.  United  St^^^Qis  to 

■  *  .  . 
dellv-^r  mail  lon^  distanced, 

•  If 

H.  Tv'Jay  vt.  us?  ira.itcr  nrx^  novo  efficlf*n«  T»:-,h.:>d3  'iio  de\i\'ox  ^nai.t . 
(iriT^  trains,  Jets,  bot:ia,  triickc)  f> 

I.  Tbc  children  can' wir.o  2  atory  ..^c..:-  ..  ...  \:.nJ  \,ty^\alV\aixvico 
uj^ad  in  hiotory« 

2  .     The  childran  C'?>:"f.  -^tPhj  a  raap        j.r:  ct;  »  vr-i Otfi^.s:^^  ?^ctJ.3^  C2sr/?refjr. 


V 


ERIC 


^    Th*  Pdoe  Office 

1 .    Th«  cblldrifi  wlll^bt  abU  l^^ltBtt  (he  differences  be twen  a  Urge 
c icy  pott  office  aiid  a  tBall  k&^m  pbmt  office. 

The  children  will  be  Vble  Co/ eay  that  all  lectcere  or  ps^xkages  mallotf 
anywhere  will  go  to  the\ ncajteat.poct  office  ts;herc  it  will  be  soirtoci 
for '^delivery p  \' 
.3.    Th^  children  will  be  able/ go t,h^  powt  office,  .buy  a  ct€v.*?v>  ftn<! 

^      *  *  .  '  /       \      "  '  "  !• 

\  fiiatl  ihe  letter  in  the  corre^.  plttce  by  tb^E]C5elyo9« 


4^  The  children  vill  be-  tplt  to 
'.^      on  irheels. 

;i Th(E>  iaor<»  people  t!i/fcr<e 


^ce  clot^n  two  klnSfe  tjf  pont  o^xtcoHi 

1  * 


2-    rte  larg^  city  p)6ct  pjfice  It*  ^nsi-^  diffiniraTr^  ^rcr^  tini  .<rs^ll  citv 
oc«t  off Icq: 
A?  Size 


ij 


■•Hi 


1. 

2. 


The 


largd  city  pocc  cC.':a,":*ci  Is  big.    •/  , 

anafl],'  town-  ppeJ:  office  It  very  ♦iniall. 


B •    Hindowa •  * 

1.     Tite  lAYji  clzy  pdcc  of  i/c-?  Haj  ';«.^ysy  v#in<3wa  tO'taVS^  cur^  of 
cbe  taaiilTig  bouoheiciri.  c 

7  ,  ■     •      •  • "  - 

t>,    ?o.rcc\  'poot    -  Th2y/v«fjigl?  the  packwgefl  gw<J  itr^^.p  ^'hfiCj  hv.rc  . 
c.    General  deli^fery  -  'v'h'in  p^vo^jisr  move       a        <:iry  "w.^  c'jc; 

do  •vot.  Vii'rr*  oV^r'-j  -':ttoy  sx:o  'ic*,!'.?  ur    ^vs^  ui«>y 

pick  vp  t\\cj/:  l»?i/'crr.,  ■« 

co:u2  »  i"'  'firrjov/  Co  bavi:  It  rc;>!(  J  .  Vf- 

'  ^  '  .  rhi'     Ticy  vs.*  i  cot  f:bc  coixr  cfflcft  u>.i'i  :>ay  rpo. 

'i*    t^:.VC*Q^t<c  '.ucr:>  w^lJ  l^-      nioc  fcr  che?  tf^/r  rj'-Il,  .'v* 


ERLC 


2.    Tim  mall  town  post  offlca  uGurUy  has' Juot        vitidow/  All  of 
th«  Mlllng  buoineas  ie  done  there.  ^ 

C.    Mall  Delivery  ^  ^  ^ 

\.    The  Tarjc  city  i^ot  office  haw' wonv  potiaTven  tc  -icllvor  njcll. 

2     The  cr-fill-^cvn 'po«Jt  office  ha?  ti  c  people  co^e  6i\d  pick  their  9»fn 
,  '•.     .  mall,  ^  ^  ✓ 

3i    T?»ere  Irt  d  r frllvay •raal!  car  vUi^h  Ic  ^  p-Mt  office  cn  ^3  train  tV^t 

^        •>  .   .     .  ^ 

ti'Jivol^  biSCwa-i  clLir'^p  -  , 

'    '  '  '       ■  '  • 

TocTC  13  the  Ms^^v/ay  po5t  ofS'lca  tco.  /.t  l^  e  buc  1^  viilch  skaII  clerkp 
vork  In.    Tb^vir  Jobls  Juot  the  floaia        jnll  iii7rka  on  trnifts  or  In  city 

pout  officer.  ^       ,  ,  *^ 

.'  '  '     -        '  . 

the  post  o?i- ice  has  »  dead  IdtCer  bos  ic-v  lAitTers  wftb  Incorreeifr  *-.aS>Jf».2 

-    ,  -  '     ■       *        ■    :  '      ■■  ••• 


1, .    M'ak'-  *a  pofJt  i.ftice  l/i  the  cltt^wootn,'       ■  -     .         *         ,    . :  ' 

■  *     >  .      ..  '         .  • 

.    they  'jfs  ^i'>%ng  no  do.     .       ..  ^  *  *      .  . 

3,     KLske  c  .Yai'j'j  (wich  ^c'p)  ;i  v       .."oV!  'rj-Kir.  r-i>^i'w  co  ccrvc^r  efc':^: 
frami .       ,       '  •  •  \       ,       >  ,  ' 

•   ^  Cii:  oir.  «tru^ip  wln^?'i..  «7ar.Ni'.     >  .  v.Vvi.yL;,,  jov.-.'^r'si  'i^il ivery  \^rlndo<f , 

Make  'n£,inr»       vySot  &bo-\5  v^ic?^  u'v.Joi'.  • 

?      rUx«.>  <»:/ah..*'7         5or^r^^*.  ,      :  ic^  .   poet-         c c . 


'    .  *      •  -  ■ 

U*.    Hek»  pla;)^;  flCeapo  «nf)  moiwy,    Arr«n3'i  t'iea  la  thetr  proper  olaeeu* 

f-  -       '  ■  '  *         '  '       .  . 

12.  ttekt  a  coroe^r  Qsllbox.  ' 

13,  Aealgn^c^o  clerkii  and  four  ica^'Tau':^  aftxl  one  pootitMtcr.  (Bot&€e 

tbcoff  |ob»  (SO  nbat  mcH  merabtr  f!^S  Th^  class  get«  a  chance  to  play  a  p(3rt.) 

«t1OTE*     It  is  is2?*^rtant^  that  cbe  children  eovi  chc  teacher  w?jrk  togotbcr  in 
aaking  the  poet  office  in  the  claser^os.    That  vay  thdy  will  feel  ^ 
the  post  offtce  is  ^belro  and  uxll  he  .roro  i^nthuosd.    Alooi  f.bei: 
planning  and  worUi^ig,  a  greater  levr^^lng  ^Kpertcuce  will  ci!^e  pl^i?:'j: 


.  stv.  ^       ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^ 

2.    """^  <=''»"^?«n  will  5o  able  to  role  c  ^^v        V«.*  .  ' 

office. 

'  •  H   ^      ^^^^^  ^^^^^^      ^.^^  ■ 

:r,'     -2  .     •         ■     '  pro-  J«lc».  B«  ealsco  eboe 

.  *|y<"nrtblRg  nin  oaoo^blv^. 

,    *«..&3  <.t«7  aecKls  at  litest  one  worker' 

^or  aacb  :,f  siso,.^  u,;.,^.^^^-        "  -^^  ' 

4,    Gierke  -  Tbero  4re  vc-'^r  .  '  - 

a.    Sore  tbe  .wl 2  flccoi  dins       0 5,  ' 

'•.  -  LTtbiu"tr:r  •  •  " 

5.    Truck  d,i^„  .  Tb«.,  bring  t  .0  1,  / 

T    .  ^o^'-'-'^JJC  po«£  office*.  I  . 

.6:  -  ^,t«e«  .  A  fMtbfu,  ...rki,  ■  '    "  • 

.  *  on         o„P  youtffl  «rif: 

Mv^t  it  every  day  in  cU  UnJr  ^.i' 

^-Vct|l?lf.taa:   ^_  

m  eh7  cLsBsroan  post  ^ffie«  ,      , .  . 

poet-  oleics  T3)rke-8. 


1^ 


Havs  a  cla&0ronn  dtocuodlon  on  wayc  people  cwn  h©lp  the  edllmon. 

Address  p^c&o^jiao  aad  letters  cprrifcely  rias»  acatly. 

c,  Uee  correct  poarag^.  \ 

d.  -  Keep  ddgs.  aaay. 


>1i 


011g'ST>?nt  Kind 3  c*:  ^ail  ,  .  . 

*  .  -  • 

1.    Tn  a  ra^tcbiaf;  iu^stion^  cbe  ebildren  vtl).  be  able  to  match  the  varicue 

kind's  of  fiflil  with  their  def  inltioa^  *  ,  \ 

'  J 

H.    m:n  ohvi'Hi  r.hiPja^  to  oiid*  (ea.    I^ltera,  pootcarde^  nevcpfipcro,  pcckfiges, 

5iT2d  raohey)^  the  children  will  be  cble  co  ovgr.ect  the  beet  \.\^.y  cf  roailine  ihcn. 

rir'l2£  Conc<5j)tg;  •  ■ 

?lr3u  Clna5  :fail  -  use  J.  for  Ifetfcerff,  p-^^tci:  d     fijrd  gtocjII  pcck«i}fcn« 
r^j-o-id  Claoc  ^L'lll  -  used  to  r;cnd  ujcgeriacc  anc  new«F.eporp« 
^'    i.    I'h.'rd  Claas  l^sil  -  U3f^d  by  c^u^^^nlcc  »ad  fiCOicw-  Co  ccnd  o-.^t  rncrch«nd<(e«  ed©* 
A\r  .7nl?.  uiiaC  ihe  scric^cr  ul*hcp  co  £.u  I:;  airplane  oo  tho^:  It  vill 

r-''-       iio  dout.li.ij :;ion  K^.<ifcar.    A  Pj^ccifll  otcr.F  ruoC  be  bojjgb:  £o?  ' 
Lyi>:>  Oi?  i^cl ivory.  '^-^^ 

•  ■ 

ivjisHp  J;Iv.)  t;fj;Lu..  jiii  jrp.\  jx-ri  the  tr»jz?o;3»  hack..* 

c V '  *  *. D  :  '  ' 


J 


ERIC  , 


Objectivan;  ^ 

1.    Hhe?i  given  flvo  dif ferine  kindu  ot  »tiLc?y,  the  chir^rcn  be  to 

i5a^r  alcud  what^hoy  arc  uoed  for.  ,  •     \  * 

J  <  *  ' 

/  f  •        ^  ■  < 

The  sblld?6n  uee  tha  inquiry  -  dls^^oviir^  nicfri.od  to  aoclce  tfcGt  che?rc  ari? 

^nnj  different  types  f»f  atcrr:pf5..  .  ,    S  \  . 

3(£OT^s  cdiise  In  a«ay  ccotc:  • 
^  Ic.  2Ci  6c»  10c  .  -  >  \  ^ 

3.    'Pwr^  €r«  CT^^^y  different  kindr?  ci:  otacj^v? 

r.    r?]  SIS  lb?  ^ 

.t^r-^-jf.  r.v  i  v*;*:.!!'*  ?.v^.-;'^  irs:-;!*^*  ::u-'i*:  \   iir-  '/uv  n'-jf ;<! cilS         p^r^opLc  v«:v>*.r^^.. 
f  ^  ^ 


 ■         ^  V       4  •  '  . 


« 


c        •  • 


Wayai  Hal  1^  Travels 
*  Objectives I 

K    The  children  i^ll  be  able  co  yrite^  drvS^  five  cf  ehe  varioise  6)^3nc  of 

trffmnpordna  letters*  ^'^"•N^ 
2.    T^'jf  children  vill  ija^n  esperlerce       rhn  tr.]«i:.>-  -  olcroviary  e:c*thno*  r^n 


I.    Mail  travelo  o\l  isroiind  thts  vcrirl,    ?.'Vf..v<!  f ere .  ?»9.nv  ot^asxci  *of  transport: Melon 
ViVd  needed  to  deil^or  tble  iciali. 
'  2.    Tf  jcks  ara  the  »oct  ^opuHar  ms  hrJ  -"or  rr 'nny\*ftlng  «all.    They  ar<?  uced  t© 


♦fii^yer  acil  io  local  pl£iCL-5. 
^.    Aliplcnca  tr«5pi?;w*rt  'oaEl  re^sl  .not.    Zc c^f^^o  e}ore»  but  yowr  letter  g.off 
cbave  |o<mar.  *  / 

Railvoad  traisio  ben^e  uu  i?.  r.crts.    ^  .ItioQtii&eA  the  train  doe^  nj^:  otop. 

Hall 'i9  throv;:)  gQ2        it  lu  pt  <.  c^j^s  ^.n;^-  ^u:;I«,b3r  a  E^sb^lcal  arza*)^ 
Ships  bring  wail  ccroos  tho       jn.    Thlo  i  .  eap^cially  ^ood  for  lar^e  poc'r.ageu 
<  fr-    Cfiinelo  arc  OQO'i  t<j  bring  v.^ll  a  :roa*:^  th«  o  »icrt, 

7,    Doga^eutt  ftro  ^^.'3cJ  to  hxtng  leCC  v-iu  «:::d  |>/.c  o-goe  acrooa  tbo  ontrye 
©•    HcJ  Icoptcrfj  bring  nuaf.1  woGrcs  ai  pl^inc;  ctfjc.  7*0?:  la&d. 

Activities: 

I.  Have  the  chlldroa  drev  ond  00I01  plctx.'ci^'i*  vu^Mcleo  vblch  c/^rry  mall* 
2,.    Give  sltuat^.oaa       ailllisg  loc'U      zr  pi^lr.i       to  C(Sri:al^  dests|i0itlon3. 


Aol^  the  children,  what  tb«y  tbif  *  ,:'^cv.lc*  ti*!  jjcd  to  fcrPiispbrt  ^hc  «j^aiJl 
(kK.    A  large  |L»ackc^s  2o  Frn:ic<^      b^.c::0  '  * 


n'l 


^  .  /  •  ■ 

1.  riM  ckildrao  wllL'bejpic  to  eorrec;.ly  addr^e  m  envelope. 

2.  Th«  ebildre$o  will  So  able  to  %rlt«  down  properly  Wlr  own  earaplete  addreae 
Rn  given  «Crittg,  pAp«r  iiad  a  boa    the  chfldr^n  vlll  Nc''^V^«  to  vr«p  ih 


Package,  tU  tbi  strlos  oixwad        tn^  lEddr^o^^t^ofrectly 


<c^.    Tte  cblldirwo  vpl  btt  ^I'/i  to  glva  •>^>  very  good  reason  vtiy  cfldreeslns  an 


>oncftpcs; 


I 


K    /  ciis^  ly  f)(ldttteeed  envelopu  viiXJl  3:  r^r#3  pvi^t^c  dallvery. 


I.    Th^jrc  are  0^1h  laipovtii*at  ;pasr^.^  to  r&^;^^f.K'jr  lo  fiddrosBtng  wcn  niovioJopisr  ' 


Receiver' o^tp  coi: 


3.    Tbit  zip  cj^a  1©  a  otmbiirAog  ayf5r.<ivi  ui^t  .j  5»%.OTfii:a  csda  nm^t  for  ceurh 

•  nove  fedC4}r.  *  ^ 

a;..  7b«  rtuirta  ftdji5v««o  Jj.?  loporcwt  <ytc(..*^ai  -y'  C::x  .ici:«  ^ha  latter  c./An 


Number  each  child's  deck  to  rcpre.s'^nt  £i  hpu^^':  UTOber.  '  Kft\^ev{:he  fihilSren  vrrlte 
loiters  to  each  isther.    Kike  «vre  they  propcsrl}'  ^addsrc^d        crurrelopee.  Tf^e 
letters  can  be  taailed  iiA  the  cI^bspoco  po^t  office.     <7lilo  idea  c6n  be  ueed 


10^ 


to  iBeilK  their  Valeactln^fi  to  each  othai^>) 


2.  Br Ics  var infills  objecca,  differeafc  ola^  b<;^;o:;,  brcyn  wreppii>r,  prpevr,  Cr.p^ 

>nd  string  to  tbe  ciaoGri^oafi,  ^K^ive  ^:1ic  ciiil^lresr/ practice  wr&ppiag  the  abj^ic^^tr, 
oo  that  they  t#ilj  be  the  most  3ul5:^lv^&  t",  ;>r/  chii'otigb  rhft  nsli. 


tXAcnn  to  Mail  Lett^ri? 


1.    The  children  wlXl  be '^'ftble  to  name  tbrej  Uicntlcma  in  their  eree  where 


they  can  ^sil  ^b^ir  letters* 


2,    The  children  will  get  tsiip  practice  by  iCi^Ating  th^s:e  pl^xces  op/a  BR^aj*  fef 


the  echool  area.  \  r  ,  / 

>  '        •  \  •  *  .  •  '  . 

?.    H^:y  ciiy  «tr-x?t  cc-;:r:rr;5.  have  col?.GCf;i<rw--  i^.fi<li^:>>^-5;ft.    KlAiS^iS^  will  br^ng  \^ 

these  letters 't%>  tbe  ofiSf  c'^N.      -  ,     ,. '  ^ 

15  so  buy  n ■f^tev;'?/ is:  iB  hc.:^dy  to  tr:/?.il  your  letter  Qt-ik^.    ^oit  office. 

7;  ^^^a  x^iff  ica  IQ -th'!:  gc!'jco\"^J^.isi  Si  j^lacp:  K^.Hr-V:  »;lii'.fe?.liEacr!i  '^11  pick  .ujj  Icr-.tterK, 

to  ly^y'CO'^P^bt  Xo  th-vp^i'jt  t»*';f  ic'5r  -     ■      ,  .       '  •        .  ' 

■.    1  '  ' '  ,fc     •  \       ■  ■ 

r  -       -  ^  .    ■  '    '    •  .  •     ' ;  .        ^   .  • 

■    *  *  I  "  o  t 

*  ■  '     •'''         (  '  ' 
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1.    In  order  .for  tl>$  caildaiBn  to  appr»ti«ec  atl  f.bt  uofk  that  le  doac  fjj  ajaiUn?jr, 
a  latter,  th«y  c«55rt>ki!ow  the  otept  in  th^  ro«£e  of >  Icttetv.    My  objectlva  " 

5.^  thaf.  £teo,cJ3il(3^r-n >;^iU  be  able  to  put  ifi  correct  ordpr,  the  ^jlred  up  eupa 

Concept:  ^    '         .     '  •    .     /  .    '  '  -  ^' 

1.    Evan  Ihodsb  rx3ir  la  eiou^lly .  d^siiv-r^rr  ve-^-.  tHer«  are  many  ctcpe  l?i  tWi 

"   "  '  V.  •  .      ^  "  . 

y:        *      tcTci^?  of  d  ii2tt<st  frr.:;  one  diGoriiiUSiou  t*.         ms^trV'  '  * 

f 

Moll  the  l(st(;e7o  .  "  .  ^         *     :  . 

e.    A  iBflilraaa  picks  up  the  l^ctcy  fcnt?  i:r.J;j;§y  it  to  th6  ponc  a£.^ifi^. 
Si    T5?ci,  laecar  is  nox  irjjd  to  olze,       .  •  ' 

.'.  .     8.    Vik  Xctf:<nr  1&  •/•J-'*:  no: ho'i  tad  crt.wLii/jd.  "         .  '    ■  . 

i.    TVie  lo  r,K'X  la  po»ic.C-oo  s-.;-."]  tr--  .rwirt^o* 'by'  evxrcse,  planes  '    •  ^ 

■        Thi  rrnite^ja  c'.rt  &>»ir  t-m  aai?.  t«  .  EOttt-s' ftcwr' dlnft  to"i;we^- 

.   c'Hra.ic-se,  '  ■  .  '  >  ' 
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ActlLvlcif:  .  "  ' 


1 


r 

\ 


cancellaeion 
clniter  -  ' '    .  ■  ' 

CK-TianlCtee 
w':-mnnunlcatlon 
dr-ad  le^tter 
del Ivery 


enve  jiop^ 


r 


'        :*  &  I  it*  I  i  V i>  r  y 
hell.  rpL?T 

,  1  psura  i^ii 

local 


Pierce  1  po.at 
pony  ex^'tiMjij 

rev  : sirv 


si  ^  . 


n  1  .1  ivory 


'  4 


"•MOTr*    Th?.s  Xl3t  Is  flexible  to  uervi^  U.?  -c^r  t.h«  ciJcpf.    l?orc;a  r/j.ay  * 

words  coi^ld  '^^e  used  tn  the  wei?kly  ijici/.lns  ;e?Kon.. 


A  visit  to  thfi  podt  off  led.    Hove  c:be  chilltSren  oacb  bring  a  letter  t?h£ch 
tliey  can  ma%l  fit  cbc  po«t  office.    (Thio  cMlifi  be  e  Velentlne.)  Tbey 
^could  watcb  tbelr  cvn  letters  be  sorted,  po&tssa7ke3»  cancelled,  oortcd  v.^-: 
find'  shipped       pouchsd*,  ^(srsai^fal  e^erXencc  czn  be  very  benlficlcl! 
Rave  a  claso  djLacusalcn  ab^>ut  the  post  cfflco  and  bow  It  operetee.  The 
te-acher  can  quids  tbe  diocursion  Vilong  by  i2:;king  Che  q?acot  ion /'What  vfnild' 
be  your  tavotit(i  Jo*   in  ths  /ost  office?"*  ^ 

If  the  utn.Kt  Is  preoi  nCi'id!  rljvit  b<  fcre  Valenr.ia^r  Day, the  teacher  cexi  bend 
a%xt  a  lloc  o£  cll  tl  &  cIgqs  -nd  r.\-^:,^  clriGcvocri  addr^sseSo  .  Tblc  vey,' 

all  the  Ictttjrc?  ^^.rc  211  MOtl  ii.'  a  td  cielt^.versy  through  the  clccr^toc^ 

A  follcr.^  up  on- the  Q  .vAy  of  ^.ha  ;  zrsi:  c?;£ic«:        be  a  tsnlt  on  cnotbor 

f 

form  of  car^2(Sir  sca:r.-j:/.cn.     ^       '  ■  • 


/ 


3.  Hair 


39  'T.oti'j 


2,  n-j-o 


3o  r??.r.''.r3  Tcoto 

2.  rr.rc,  • 

« 

Ik- 

.^•'.■■•.v.'.:5v.rQ  • 

s 

r'  rr  v'-irc     :."'.u-:';":ion  cf  V:.- 

3o  }"'.lC';:^C03  • 

<  ■ 

1 

."rcnnrj  C-?  ?.o:'.  r 


'U    Inol-Jo  C^nreorD  3  a  cadi  lsot\  lvI  E-^*ilv.a*o 
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^..r*-?/i        ba  c!ono  cbou'Ii  tiho:;:? 


Comoa 
Do  J/oro 

Cclora 

* 

IIo    l.'^i^  3.0  n^araiGhtjc^^ooa  ccd  hc:j  cc::i      be  corrcctcrt? 


X7J^    l^-n•^i  l3  ^aroic^4ccL^.3S3  czid  ho:?  crj';  it  bo  cor-r^'octccl? 


no  0^*iicicn 
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It 


/ 


sZ«   Loq!c  up  th3  follmdns  ter:!:dt 
A.  Crcrm  ^ 
B«  Heck 

F«  Pulp  Ghonbtr 

d  QUB 

lU  Comnntum 
lo  Root  Canal 
J.  Jaw  Bono 

No  Ma'.?r^'* 


^':uac?r:  r^T,r.\^^^    r.  .  .  ^-j-i;  ,r 


7«     Can^rj3yo.^.o  i -.vo  fa?.c:o  cCwi ilea:  do 


^71  o    How  mony  teoth  shoiiicl  cn  ^c^'i^  .  o  hav^V 


lo  find  tha  waniiigs  to  these  tfeiriiis: 
£|>ldenila  ^ 
B»  Dende  / 
G.  Port 

0.  Hair  Shaft  < 
£•  Oil  Gland 
F.'sueat  Gland 
0*  Hidr  Folliols 

lo  Blackhead  " 


II,  i  What^ara  cometics? 

A.  EAsI;  diifGronla  !cin.:l  o£  ccraasiios.    •  , 

Illri  ISiat  naai?  is  given  to  a  olrin  JSpeciaiist?^ 
IVi,     What  la  5* Athlete'^  Foot"? 

Ap  How  do.  yoTi  contact  "Athloco'o  Foot"? 

B«  How  do  you  trant  It? 


7e   WMLtt  a  pmngngh  or  two  about  aoh  taming  and  mik^  bliniing. 


VI.   VRiat  «re  blisters? 


•  J 


vn.         (k^d  the  bodjr  sweat  or  perspire? 


f 

VIZZ«^at  ia  a  floor  burn? 


/ 


X.   Look  up  the  folic 
A.  Cerebnni 


toma  ttid  describe  the  ftootlon  of  each. 


B.  Skull 


Cm  NeningB 


D.  Cerebellum 


E«  Spinal  Cord 


Fm  Vertebra 


Q.  HedulU^ 


IIo    Mhat  Is  the  function  of  the  brain  in  the  nerrcus  system? 


ni.    What  doee  it  nean  *«to  think<'? 


IV,    Find  out  aboilt  the  training  a  dcu^tor  haa  to  take  to  become  a  ^ 
brain  surgeono  .  ^ 
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z 


•  *  r. 

■oM  md  Ihfoail  ^. 

T  . 
X*  iMt*  Mailings  to  th*  follo«iaf  tenwt 

A.  ainat 
nostril 
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0*  Tonguf 

!•  Pharyns 

F#  Tonsil  ^ 

H.  E|^glotti8 
Im  Adm't^Appla 

LwyiBi 
L*  Eaophigus 


Adtnold 
H«  Septw 


Ha   find  oot  and  aaka  a  1±b%  of  dlaeasas  which  are  ecanon  to  tha 
noaa  and  throat  araa# 


[•  ,  Sqplain  «hat  to  do  for  ^tha  coomon  coldo 


41  / 


X  ■ 


2.    ■  >. 


9. 


10, 


12c 


13., 


11* 


15. 


a. 
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l^^rioT  Vena  Caua 
Right  Auvlcla 
Pulmonary  Artery 
Lung 

Leift  Vontrlcle 

Aorta 

Mitral  Valve 
{Cldney 

i 

Llv«r 


/ 


mcuspid  Valve 
Septtun 

PulKonai'y  Vein 
Pdght  Ventricles 
Clieat 

Left  :\urj.ol£ 
Superior  Jena  Cava 
Semi  Lunw/Valve 
Large  Iniicstlne 


Htoart  and  Blood  Veaaola 

Iq(K)rtant  tema  to  look  up: 
A.  -Vain 

3.  Aartery 

C«  CapillarjLea 


9*  Aorta 


Bp  Vena  Cava 


Fo  Pulmonary  Atery 
Oo  Pulmonary  Voin 


H*.  light  Ventrical 


i/dft  Ventrical 


Jo  flight  Auricle 


k/  Left,  Auricle 

/ 

Lm  Plaama 


Red  Blood  Cella 


Ho  White  BXbod  Cells 


0.  PlateXbts 


IIo    How  nnich  blood  in  the  body? 


IIIo  Liart  the  four  baaic  blood  ty;ped 


IV^ /wi;at  is  bl^d  pi-oss^j/a? 


liuit  18  your  pulse? 


VI •  Mio  is  the  doctor  given  credit  for  the  flret  heart  tranaplefit? 
Miere  did  thla  take  place  and  who  ^^s^the  petlent? 


Til.    list  and  er;lain  th/ie  tl5.h^kz^T\  that  a.        the  circulatory 
flfystesu 

AO 


Skalton  Laballxig  Page 


11. 


2. 


12. 


lli„ 


5. 


6„, 


8. 


15., 


16. 


17. 


18, 


Boom  and  tho  Stololw       v  « 

;     Im   Look  \ip  %fm  foUoMing  tome: 
k.  Ugonsnts 

.  B.  Tbndont^ 

Cm  Joints 


Do  Skeleton 
E4  Postun 

F»  Rheumatifli 
G«  Huaclee 
H.  Bxarciee  * 
I  V  X  Ray 


II.    List  the  dlXfesrent  type^  of  jointd 


UIo   vniat  la  the  correet  name  for  a  boiie/epeaiallst? 


IVL    What  l8  a  chiropx'ator? 


V«   Bind  out  about  two  bone^or  skstaX  ^sorders.. 
A. 


VII#    Arrange  the  toUovlpg  list  of  occupation©  in  the  order  in^^uch 
yott' think  posture  tioutd  be  most  important  t^  sucoeaSv 


Model 
Drees  Designer 
Azchitect 
Actress 
Actor 
Soldier 
Teacher 
Ballet  Dancer 


Salesperson 
Business  E:cecutive^ 
Pianists 
Factory  Wbxlcer 
Clrnfs  Acrobat  . 
Sasebail  Player  . 
Airplane  Pilot 


ftosottTce  fnnotmt 

Gal«  Paoger 
Johnion 


LOU- 
Kalnu 

'  Bm  Jkdl  Tdnhave 

John  NcQMgor 
lOw      Sehvlbe  Jr» 

Mrd«  ^Donald  Anderson 
12.  Carol  Thcmpaon 
X3*  Dr.  R.  R«  Puwala 
lU^^On  Sirensdn 
15#  Qr«  tloyd  3ackaa 

Mri«  Hart  Hfriirmm 


Poaalbla  Field  .Tripa: 
1#  Vialt  k  barber  ehop  Cloquet 
2m  Vialt  al  beauty  aklon  -  Claqa^t 
3#  Plynoutn  or  Kimljr-Dullng  0|>tical  «^  Ouluth 
U«  Twin  Poz|ta  Opticians  Inc.     Hear^  Aids  Duluth 
Kedleal         Building  Duluth 
Dental  Office  -  Cloquet 
To  Cloquet  Hospital  ^ 
6«  Looal  Nureihg  Home 
^.  Red  Carpet  |[vags)  '  I  SO 


Po^alhlo  Field  Trips 


1#    Clcqu3t  MQGorial  Hoejaitfld 

^»    Medical  Artfl  •  Culu^Li 

5o    St*  Lwlto'd  Nurains  S^h^iai 

64  •  School  Nu:.*C3'o  O'fj:ico 
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'  Senerai  Couroa  Outliaa  for  r:^?J?.j7  7//;^^'^ 


Xi.   How -dtxjs  a  no>;  life*  b'igia- 

A#  ChromoGOfiiea 

X.  JJbmiziaat 
Zm  Becor»&lvo 
J3ex  of  a  child 

* 

D^-  Ho!:#  dc«o  b^tedity  affect  na  indi  i*tu;iw:i 

A.    VAoirias  of  filn  i  i 

■  ■.'». 

n»  DiacufloicTi 

nh©otJx>n  and  rmmsor  pnilvJ 


\ 
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Ipi-o  th-  :--TnAp^(5  Tor  V^d  f-l Hr-  ■  - 

:^.r>^  V'r,  -^l'         -/       '  ^ 


V- 


S 


LP 


Am 


Lj 


i 


/ 


J 


"..ilU4i!.> 


n 
f  1 


'  J 


!  f 


er|c 


FAMa.Y  MtPB  TEST 

•  "  ■•"*.- 

Part  III  :    Ilndsri jlco  \tho  >.^ai  Aiust^r*  ^ 

1«    An  eft*;  coll  cnnsot^  dowlop  lato  a  nw  llto  unt.1.Z  it-iAQ 

hitchod  '  ' 

?;ho  ovum 

•  - 

c%    'the  op^ra 

3t   /^ropi;  fisht  fertillMtiqn  uctmll^  Mewo  ^ 

4n3lde  tho  fqcnlo  flob'o  !:c3y  ^  , 

outoiao  ^ho  fc:::alo  fich'o  feed? 

.  '       ■      ■  ■  .  '  ' 

•  ■       ■  *  -»  * 

c<,    In  ^ho  hccnltrl 


hi-::  : .r.>:3  nn:l  C:-.^  Uii  J's:  "h  ; J.     ^1:0  rjctlior^o  cA?^: 

^    . '  '  *  h  0  V  r  '  .  2  ^  V  V  '  "  0 

/ 


.  2  - 


9*    17  n  op^rm  call  with  a  t  chroco^cM  for^lllseo  the  0^.3  eolX^  th-j  fer^hy  tfill 


dm    n  boy 

h.    a  girl  ^ 
n\thmr  a  boy  or  a  girl 

10«    Drr^nnht  geoiDQ  oro  onoB  that  arc 

\  '   •  . 

y     a#  wak 

^         b«  otroag 

c«    round  only  iq'ttia  oale  - 
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5"! 


V 


nlirno 


r#'4>  Pattiaoa 
Dr.  Fiolda 

4. 


Pastor  Dlo3 


Lucillo'Kriinv^ 


c 


f.v.^  ?       •*  i>  ^ c*?  0  c c cncf ^ 


<!;;t;.Vjr  of  ^  either 


?nrt  I: 

V  ■ 


rtn        tVo  CEj  oo:.l  '.c  'j  /'  c'-r  ,  x 


r.'- 


5^    Tl\o  ogg  coil  dov;3lopa  onl^ 


"   •  \ 


dity- 
19.,  ••?--;lo'"-, 


(.1.        l.;.t:::,  o.T  C:l^  c-rr.-.'-^;  p.  rT"'^'-i"^f-  ^■^'-^ 

frv-i'l  vU-l'-'r  r-^.'^^n 
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The  Durcose  of  this  ilnlt  Is  to  m8ke  the  children  more 
awere  of  the  occupations  of  their  parents  and  the  Dfrents 
at  the  other  children  in  the  class, 

Go-^-ls:   ;t1o  nr^vlde  sn  opportunity  for  -each  c!illd\  to  relate  to  .the  ^ 


narentS' do • 

he  different  tyo.es 


class  the  tyoe  of  vjork  his  or  her 
To  ailiow  the  children  to  exoloW 
OQcui'^t!  i)ns.  svBil^ble  to  then,^ 
•  To"  ^llow  the  children  to  discover  rel""  ted- tfield?  of  inter  l-  t 


')th*-;^  '  v^^n  thore  flej.ds  oreserited  directly •!  . 

T;^  h^'Ve  V''^^- r  hil^r^n  develop  a  oositive  attitude  towRr5  their 
^^^rentr  occupation?  '^dd  the  occupations  of  others  in  the 
corrnunity, 

•  To  develop  the  child's  self  awareness  and  to  start  to  nl'-^n 

his  ol'-2ce  in  the  world  in  the  future, 
"  Pd  ^-c^uire  a  knowlQdr^e  of  (different  tyoes  of  occupations. 

ct  I V 1   w-n  :  , 

U<       i  '  r\:  of  O  r-  pErents  cone,  to  talk  to  the  class  .?bout  * 
their  Job,  *  . 

Take      field  trio  through  Cloquet  to  discover  the  different 
occu  ?^.tlons  Involved  to  n;ake  the  city  run. 

Usln^  the  te:;lf?n'nor.'-  directory^  hsyo  the  children  Vi-romo 
sv/sre  of  the  occuoc t lohs  of  Cloquet. 

?l^y  ty-  gone  of  matchln.^  tools  to  the  tyoe  of  work  they 
m?y  Involv*.^. 

"^?c  the  r^Tj-  C'=»rla  3reene  to  re^d  about  occun^: ti:;n5 

th^*t  you  cannot  ;5et  someone  in  the  comnunlty  to  talk  rbout. 

View  f Mns  and.  f  11  :strio?  rel^tln^  to  dlf^eront  o-cu-  tlor.r. 

MTsln^^  th  '  L'un^  OMld-nc-  Kit,  ex'-lore  the  occu-^'-ti  .r.-l    -J  »^'' 
:!  Ir.  there. 
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Encour^rre/cresitlve  wrltln.^y  yabout  what  the  child  v:ould  like 
to  be  when  he/n.hs  ^o.wp  uoA  , 

Have  olcturAs  trikem  dlsolaylW  tl^e  oarent  at  their  work. 

DlsolPy  ^  bu\letln\|board  of  (il^fferent  occuoatlons, 

DliSDi^y  a  buluetln  boahd  of  thfe  bhdld  dressed  in  the  clothJnf^ 
.  of  an  occunatlJ.on  of  j  his/her  choice,  r 

Act-^ooit  different  Jbbs  and  l^avA  the  rest  of  the  clavss  decide 
what  the  Job  Is.  ] 

-    Have  the  child  draw  a  cloture  df  jhls  oarentsS  Jobs  a?id  tell 
.  n  few  llneslaboUt  It.  1  | 

H-^^ve  n  feelLox  with  different  tokls.  Have^  the  child  tell 
wh^t  he  Is  feeling  and  what  Job  might  use  It, 

■   ■     *  ■ 
Have  the  children  list  Jobs  undeij  e  column  of  the-  differe'^t  .  *• 

ty^jcF  of  e:noloynient . 

Show  a  film    nd  have  the  children  naae  as  r.any  Jobs  as  t-.ey 
cnn  Fe';  In  *;he  movie'. 

H^ve  th'r  o^'il'^clrf-n  act  out  the  buying  and  selling  af r.oc 5 at':>cl 
with  some  JobP.\ 

.  H^ve  the  children  write  ^ds  obout  the  new  tyne  of  Job  they 
h^^v^   *u?t  Invented/discovered. 


M^k^        stir:/  -^^^ol^lems  usin^i;  the  JobY  that  were  discussed  ^ 

—  '"  i 

\\^'<e  ^  "^d  cloture  of  rone  occun^tlon.. 

a 

Le^rn  t^c  rules  of  safety  connect  with  each  Job. 

Dlscurs  the  Ir^'ortrce  of \gj^;ch.  Job  to  comrunlty  llvlnr;. 

K^ko  ouopetp  to  dr'^n^atlze  different  occunat Ions. 

*^lto"n  ooem  Involving  some  tyi^e  of  occupation. 

Have  '".hlldr^h  <M,t  out  n^^azlne  olctures  'of  som^^  favorite 
ocf'-uoa tlon.  Pehaos  exculciln.^  roorts  olctures.  ' 

Trace  the  develooment  of  nn  occu^'^tlon  from  ItF  e*  rllf^>t  -  W:.: 
'     thr-l   jf  -rn.   rJ   doy . 

Int^'rvi^-w      fri';nd,  relr-tlve  or  neighbor  about  his/her  ocru  -  tj^r. 
-e  a  list  of  lr\nortant  oeoole  In  an  occu^''tlon  of  their  chc  1 
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,  Make- a*  dlctlonarj^^of  the  tobls  .used  In  -nany  occupations, 

t^fetlnf^  20  of  the  fhajor  occupations,  tell  where  each  one' 
'could  be  located/  \ 

Make  a  dictionary  of  terms  used  In  the  occunatlon  of  their- 
choice,. 

Jt^y  .Demonstrate  the  idea  of  mas^  r)roductlon/  assembly,  line  • 

oroductlon  vrs.  self  croductlon,     \^  '*  ' 


Culmination: 

Have*  the  9hild  choose  some  feasible  occupation  and  have  hlrn/h 
either  iMrlte  a  detailed  renort  on  that  occupation  or  actually 

^,  -^^e'r-form  that  occuT>^?tion  In  the  classroom  For  examnle:  a 

carpenter  would  construct. something  made  of  wood,  teacher 
would  Instruct,  A  seamstress  would  sew,  A  baker  would  bake. 
An  airolane  pilot. would^  write  an  extensive  reoort  on 
airplane  oilots. 


Lc 


Th»  kttrjfcc  Syat»«  .  ^ 


Fred  Flankey  •  Forrie  Lundgren 
Leach  Elenentary  Sdiool 
Science  ^  Mathematics  Department 
^Occupations  and  The  Ml^tric  System** 


Im   Goals  and  ObJectiTes 

km    Increase  awareness  of  the  metric  system*  ^  - 

B«    Discuss  careers  now  using  the  metric  system* 
Cm    Discuss  careers  in  the  future  which  will  be  using  the  metric 
system* 

D«    To  deTelop  an  awareness  of  how,  the  metric  system  will  affect 
our  liires* 


II«    Processes:    Experiences  and  ActiT^ties 
km  MoTies 

1.    ••Metric  <3ames" 

2m    'rrhe  Metric  System" 

a*    Henry  Melancon  is  trying  to  purchase  both  of  these 
films*    He*s  sure  he  can  get  at  least  one  of  them* 
B.  Filmstrips 


1.    Understanding  the  Metric  SVstem 
a«    •Vhat  is  measxurement?" 


bm    **Measuring  distance" 

Cm.  **Mea0uring  weight  and  Mass"     ^  . 

dm    '"Measuring  Yolume"  .   *  * 

2m    Each  filmstrip  has  a  tape  to  go  with  it* 
Cm    Task' Cards 

1*   We  developed  100  task  cards  coTering  the  three  main 

measurements:    metersi  litez^s  and  grams* 
,2m    The  task  cards  required  students  to  physically  measure 
^  "   things  apch  as  the  height  of  windows li  doors^  desks^  etc« 

in  metric  measurement*    Wt»  did  TeryfTery  little , in 

conTersion  from  metric  to  English  and  vicjf  Tersa* 
D.    Video  Taping 

!•    The  children  wrote  el^ht  skits  with  metric  measurements 

in  mind*    They  incorporated  various  occupations  into  the 

study  of  the  metric  system* 

a*.'  **The  Beauty  Contest"  consisted  of  boys  dressed  as 
beauties  with  height,  weighty  etc*  given  in  metric 
measunements* 

b«^  ••The  Shootout ••  skit  consisted  of  the  meter  stick 
'  •  ■  ^     and  yardstick  having  a.  Miootout  to  see  who  would 
„   take  over  as  our  unit  of  measurement* 


£•    Teaching  Outline  , 

SLf  Baaie  Hiatory  of  the  Metric  System 
2*    Hetrac  Tocabuliory 


V 


a* 

meter 

liter 

gr'an  ■  •  /  . 

stere 

carat 

mxcron 

Kixonewer 

.  n^ct.oneter 

V  aeKaiiie>^er 

!• 

deciiiet^r 

la 

centimeter 

'  millometer 

n« 

kilogr^^ 

n« 

hectogrkffl  s 

,o. 

.deka^am 

decifpra^ 

cent  igram 

r  • 

milligram  ^ 

kiioliter 

t« 

hectoliter 

ia* 

dekaliter 

T. 

dieciliter 

W« 

'  centiliter 

milliliter 

y* 

hectare 

metric  ton^ 

aa« 

Celsius 

bb.< 

fahrenheit 

V 


3«    Units  of  the  Metric  System 

a«    Linear  measurement  ^most  common) 

1.  meter  ^ 

2.  kilometer  /  . ^ 
3»    centimeter  ' 

millimeter 
\>m    Veight/Mass  measurement 

1.  kilogram 

2,  gram 

^  3»  milligram 

(     c •    Volume  measurement 

1,  liter 

2.  milliliter 
3i  kiioliter 

d*    Temperature  Ibeasiu'ement 
1*    Celsius  scale 


Oceupat^ona  ^  Careers  in  the  Metric  System 

a»  ^iIeehanic8  ^ 

b«  phairmf<?iata 
.  Cm    doctora  ^ 

d«  nixrtea 
.  e«    aportta  announcer  a 

f  •   nedical.  technic iaha 

g.  teachera 

h.  acientiata    ,  ^          n  \ 

A     i«    car  manvtf  acturer^r 

5»    Studenta  Involved  -  ^  i 

a*    ^3  3ixth  gradera 
b«    All  students  had  the  opportunity  to  run  the  Tideo«tape 
camera*    •  ^ 
6«    Other  Activities  v 

a«    Each  student  can  make  a  metric  measuring  tape  one 

meter  long*         '  | 
b«    Each  student  had  to  check  through  their  canned  gooda 
t^.and  medicine  cabinets  to  find  objects  with  metric 
^  Measurements  on  the  labels* 
^cT"*  wch  math  g^oup  made  ""bullet  in  boards  to  go  along*  with 
their  study  of  the  metric  system^ 
^     d*    Each  student  had  to  get  the  height  and  weight  measure- 
ments 6f  every  member  of  thei^  family  and  give  them  in 
metric  terms*    In  weight  they  >ad"io  convert  from  Eng- 
lish'to  metric  weight*  ^  Y 
^       \                             ^  .  . 
Evaluation  '  .  ^ 
A*    A  pre-test  and  post-teat  were  given  to  determine  occupational 
awareness  and  gro%rth* 

1*    On  the  pre-test,  the  only  occupations  they  could  think 

of  that  uses  the  metric  system  now  wtJi^  teacheira^^aftd .  ^ 

doctors*  \ 
2*    On  the  post-test,  they  were  able  to  list  between  8-10 

different  careers  which  are  currently  using  the  metric 

system* 

B*    The  final  product  of  our  video-taping  ahows  metric  and 
career  awareness* 

C*    I  felt  the  students  gain  a  lot  from  this  experience  stHdying 
the  metric  system  and  careers*    One  ir^cident  sticks  in  our 
minds*   We  were  sitting  at  a  bail  game  when  one  of  our  atudenta 
came  up  atnd  showed  us  a  candy  wrapper  which  was  20  cm  long  and 
weighed  83  g*   Metric  awareness?— We  think  so! 


4 


EXAMPLES  OF  rHANGING  UNITS  IN  METRIC  S\'STEM 


37 . km  =  3700000.  cm  =  3700  m 

6942.3  cm  =  .06942  km  =  69.42  m 

123.45  g  =  .12345  kg  =1234.5  dg  =  123450.  mg 

24.68  1  =  -.2.468  dkl  =  .02468  ml  =  .02468  kl 


REMBIBER      -  ' 


kilo      hecto     deca  r -unit      deci       centi  milli 


1 


To  change  kilo  -  to  hecto  -.  1  space,  smaller  unit,    therefore  number 
is  larger,  decimal  point  \o  right. 
Ex:    53.21.kg  =  S32.1  hg    ■  - 

To  change  centi  -  to  deca  .-,  3  spaces,  larger  unit,  therefore  number, 
is  smaller,  decimal  point  to  left. 
Ex:    2'685.1       =  2.6851  dkm 


ERIC 


(!) 


It  is  important  to  know  that: 

-A  centimeter  is  about  ^  of  an  inch,  or  that  there  are  about'22 


centimeters  in  an  inch. 


-A  meter  is  about  3  inches  longer  than  a  yard. 

2 

^  Icilometer  is  a  little  less  than  J  of  a  mile. 
•  -A  liter  is  a  tiny  bit  more  tlian  a  quart. 
-A  kilogramjs  a  little  over  2  pounds. 

-There  are  about  28  grams  in  an  ounce. 

^  '  0 

-I  gram  is  weight  of  I  cubic  centimeter  of  water  at  4  Celsius. 

1  yard  


1  rne  ter 


1  i. 


3  cm 


I  9 


v 


1  cm 


1  I. 
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60 


SPk~£L) 

Limit 

.  96 


Fahrenheit 


Celsius 
(Centigrade) 


Water  boils 


Normal  body  temperature 


Water  freezes 


CD 

i' 


O 


o 
o 


O 

3 


c 

3 
cr 

(D 

-n 

o 
-1 

CD 


CD 
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25 


If. 

CD 


CD 


^  —  *^  o 
i'  o'  12.  3 

C/) 


=K    s  §rs 


<D 
o 


CD 
O 
O) 

oT 
o" 

CX) 
3 
CL 

CX 
CD 
O 

<* 

CD_ 

o 

CD 

:3 

CO 

o 


CD 


«:2 


1  -CS 


CD 


3    —  CD 


o 
o 


\10 
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OratvBl  CtfttTM  Ouklijo  Set  Hxtiiitiw 

3«  Vituiiit 

A*   Dto— —  of  mn 
B*   fiDOis  found  to  euf*  tkMt  tiMMsaa 
0«  Noitra  day  v&tMdas 
n.  TIM  fBW  buio  f ood  poups 

A.  mik  grooy 

B.  V^tttaVLo  -  ttf±t  0^ 

c.  NMii  erouf 
D.  iTMid.  -  oorMd  sronv 
III,  Bui|^  MUrlUoa 

A*  rrcpuatioa  of  food 

VUL^s  lost  in  cookl!3Q 
C«  ,  mtar  oad  lifo 

D.  ktiaa  •  eSBtid  broakfaeit 

E.  Bemmo  of  good  autritios  ,  \ 

F.  FooJ  ^c^&c 

Q,   Coff«««  ton,  and  mtt  irivSso 


/ 


2«    >'f^w  ',"03  poolrijig  off  oat  foods? 
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"'^'^^  .•         *  r. 

•  < 


HcjM  con  foods  in  yew  telly  dUt  ttet  tftjPSiiZY  natrloats  tig»t  ora  riot^  j 


•  .i  ^  \»  avm  tt'ji  2*0'^  (jet  (all  'iJLo  n;»*:'r';::.t9  nficSa<fl''lj>  yor^--  ■•.f:: 


\o-n  !;fi)ick'oi'  your  aiftiTitifflai  emch  ct.:y  Ci3'  a  ij^  reo  w/jc'f;*  lA.t 

s^hXch  la  pas* -2  of  this  nMlgnneBt* 


AO 


do  mthlates  atod  a  gooA  dloe? 


* 
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1^ 


mmm 


HI 


^:fh7  5/3  tat*r  roqiiirad  toy  tjtio  body? 


W:.it  i.a  a  food  gul&at 


T 


muIb 


lui'HmoN  mgg 


'•Ml^  «prd  as  ion  OM  U«  I 


mt&r 


aOk  thirst 


tai2d  > ' 


Xa   Ona'^of  the  tbrae  nain  IttaibtiAmi  of  food  In  tta  body  io  to  psotlde  oateriaSLfi  to 


ft 

•> 

The  fiunahlne  viter!lja  ia\ 

Fniltf  ccroalg  or  b7ead«\  euid 

A  t^ifleaae  that  caus23  crocked  bpn35  io  knova  cus 

Vf3  depend  en  our  eexi^e  ofj|^ 

„ , ,  ,1^  >  ,  to  help  \?-!3  get  tho 

crsr  bo£2^  needs* 

Drilly  Fcod  Qfik^^tas  t^^.jgpin  gs^oups  of  food  which  are 


Orottpc 


Grciap,*  Gild 


Qroupo 
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I!739  Ballcaii 


ResottTM  Paoflo  List  for  tSutxltiogi 
OccttP  atloii 

I  NUTM  ' 


a«  tcisif  food  gstna^ 
b.   dlcocicop  end  £efiel€sac^9 
Co   ectlrity  csri'  rost  , 


2o    5tt2(!ont'3  oothor 


3o    Alirft  Coathup 

r^lon  Karp. 


H^uccuifo 


Scliool  cocic 


1  p?aknia 


Co  coolrias 


b.  State  roqu^rcnsnfco 


\ 


Costausaat  proprietor  a*    proprjaticn  of  f ood!n 

c#    focfl  feds  end  follacien 

do   catic^i  brLb?.fco 


NAME 


HropLTIOW  PRB«g!E8T 


Vircotiaxms  ^  Idst  as  nangr  oecnqpations  aa  jfon  can  Ihink  of  ic  tho  nctrltloasl  off 
jobs.  /  £dt9  the  ,  jobs  on  tl»  lines  bolcy.     '  1 


2* 
3. 


15* 


6, 
fl. 

3.0, 

n't. 


9S»  / 


I6j  . 

17.  . 

18. 

19o 
20. 

a. 

22.  . 
23. 

25.  ^ 
26. 
27.  . 
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HAMB  

fiBoszon 


MUTKITIOB  POST  TEST 


I  Dlsectlonsi  llm%  mm  nij  iiiiiimiipl  M  yro  om.thiiik  of  Ikw^tbo  nutrition  unit  ve 
ha:^  roodhtly  flaiMI*  VMto  tbo  joto  co  t^  lln^o  teloifp 


16. 

17. 

'18. 

19- 

2I0 
22. 
23. 

24o 

25. 
26. 

27o 
280 

29. 

30.' 
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^     Career  Sducat^on  Unit 

"Washington  School  Store" 
-         .     Team  E 

DaVe  Otterson  -  •^Ruth- Juntfinen 
JanuairyA4»  197^ 


1^ 


L- 


A.  Topi  ::'  of  dir-.^rj-sion  ^  V 

\.  (;oll-  ajid  obJo';tivon  onochncl  r  ^oiv 

Torriblo  rut^ '^•rn  . •  of  f^toVf*  ex;     i.^  iic 
.    i.  BoakkoC  ii).:*  r  r  >'^  iu'-es 

1.    . -'^c  rtintj  :riyontci7 


Voc":r^Ury  frv  rt^i*-    :iTmc/  .-  fit 
'        71'--''  1  trip."  V-  ronrr.uiity  ^'-1:1 -a 

I  -r;,  ,.0' .-:ly  r  Lor^-  .vork^ri.  evaluntirn 
:  r'  pa  rod  rin.'H:;'^i':1  "  rrp-^rt' 


,1  j;. 


aF^iLATIClI       SCHOOL  liTOit;  PKCJKCT 


•  Class  rtce tings  of  school  store 
A,  Purple 

!•  Di£^Ccver  it taiil*  world  of  v.ork 
Lry^lopine;  re /ronoibility  " 

1.  'Jocir\ior;  rr..;kinj 

« 

J.  Inrl^^r.'jn tin-;  ct^-^"-. 

!•  TriV'-Tit'^ry *  f'^i*  ':tor3 
■  .  a.  JuQjpritf-' 1   van*  li*':.' 


a.  Ccloctln/;  supply  oourc'-r 
/     b.  Ir.  itini  i*;v»^nt'^r>'         ^  ► 
5 .  2e  :c  m in  i       [vj  i  co , ; 

r  .  '  J»^curity  r^^vn  for  car' 
J)ai]y    f  1  ^  •.•v.^l^or;y' 

9 


I  Ik' 


i-o! cretin,;  ^  toi'o  wrfkerr 

a;  on  ntul.nl  pojui-iltion 

:3'iilt  on  total  rtudi'nt  f  nrttr^ipr- 1  >  n  1:  jr^^'rut  l'*.c  j- 


I 


^^pt'^^"^.^  r?j  r<'CtrcI  n«- ''tin,;,- 
a,  Di."fuaoion  of  ivrnr^nri  I  lr>  atox": 

i>  vol rpin^;  of  rrlnro  vo»\ibaL\ 
c:.  Procr.i^re  for  Tinjc-inc;  '"i.u^^e 
i.  J''n«,"rnl  rA^.cur^rrr^n  on  lii.ily  r.t;  iv  "'p<' t '  on; 

a.  LViily  tally  r|^)iii?1^s,C''nc  (udcd    ir        T>  ' 


I  \ 


rc  po  r 


c,  .Daily  an  i  v.T;Oi<l'y  b.'u.yjnj  j^rov^i 


..,1.  f- 


1,1  .   Additional  r  tor^.  cpol^cti^:.; 
-kly 


1^.  Cnr.t'nu^^;  •  v-ll  ,l^  'n 


V:  1 


A 
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Survey  * 

-a 

Introducing:  tho  r9tail  store.  idea-~  pre -assessment 

1.    In  your  oninion,  what  is  the  Durpose  for  th^  operation  of  dny  st6rej 
such  as  Ben  Franklin,  Gibson's,  3r^d?eman's,  and  others? 


r 


2,    cbn'  yoii  list  soTne*  jobs  or  occupation  that  you  if^iel  would  exist  in  a 
store  operation?  \ 


3. 


Doir  the  host  you  dan,  write  a  definition  fpj  thes^sj  terms,  (Really 
think  about  your  answers)  '.^ 


L.    ro^ll  f 


storo 


b,  TT^anifor 

c.  I  profit 

^  i.  inventory 

0,  nrice 

I 

f,  ord^rino 

f^.  stockinfj 

h,  •^.ark.uo 

i,  costs 

^omnloyor 

k,  employee 

1  » 

1.  '^.iv^rtir; 

1  * 

• 

List,  if  any 

,  experiences  you  hnv*5  had  -at 

someone , 


Pre-math 


A.    Examples  of  making  chang^. 

Given  50^  for  total  costs  of;  394$  the  change  is  _ 
Given  $1.00  fo?  total  cdst  of  56^p  th6  change  is 


Given  52,00  fop  notebook  at  69<S  and  two  pencils  at  7^  each,  the  change 

r 

is     ■  . 

Find  profit  (example)     THINKI  ti       ,  "i  , 


iteiTi 

)  cost 

mark  up 

price 

sold 

money  iron  sales 

Pencil 

3# 

2<J 

H 

9 

25# 

orof 
? 


W0RK2RS: 


VJookly  Inventory 


Renort  for  vaok  of: 


MARK- 
UP 


started 


1,  In-jex  tajbs 

2.  Pock'it  romos 


3.  Pencils 


5,    Painbov  Pencils 


.29  ?  .20 
.19  '.03 


.0 
.1° 


02 


cloar  orastrrs         ,19  •07, 


7,      rayons  ,^0 

*  •    ■■  Subject  notfibook  I.IC^ 

.  'fn'-il ^ti-Tp^ras^rs  ,1^ 

10.  "o-rf^rition  b.')ok  ,35 
U.    *^a-knrq     (bliok)^  .35 


(bl 


U, 


.35 


.3^ 


.67 


.25    ■  .0^^ 


.13 
.13 
.07 


,16' 


,12 


I  1 1 


IT  ! 


7,- 
II, 


III. 


IV. 


BASIC  COURsI  OOTLIME  lOK  FlFST  AID  • 

Posoral  introduction  to  ttrst  aid 
First  aid  for  bleeding 
Ae    Apiaying  direct  preseuro 
Bo    Knowlcdse  of  the  preasure  poliite 
Co    Uee  of  the  tourniquet  , 
p«    Nosebleede  {  '  , 

Treating  for  shock  I 
Ao    Sunotroke  and  heatstroke- 
Bo    Koat  exl>au3tio3 


si] 


Electrie  chock 

Do  Uncon^ciousnoc£3 

I3o    Fainting         '  ■ 

Fo  donvulsions 

Sprains  and  diaLccatcd  bonoc 

Treating  ninor  vormda  ^ 

Ao  Froot,b\t3 

Co    AD.iLr:al  bites 

Bo    ;77o  injuriao 

plj.ntera?  and  .bllti1.'',j*p 


Fi  S 


ITS 
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j!     ■  '  


•  .PnrshttV-  ./.''i  .-.    .  , 

Your  nhild'  ia  ibout-  to  parUqipate  in  a  school  l^st  Aid  Prograjn»^ '  KnoHlcdco  of  first  f. 
\  '  nid  iri  Jxnportftj^t,  and  it  is  -just  as  important  for  each  hsna  to  hp.vs  cn  hand  cortnln,  ;  " 

• Aid  aa|)ja.ies  for  emerjBency  usj^,    Besidest  j  prcpa-v-cdtieES  will  k^lp  k^cp  little  ,  ^  \ 
•     nr.nVonts  lii^tle  for  1die.«nitira  fiainilyo 

.".  ■     /■  :  ■"  ,  ■f;,  :     ..;       •     ■  ^.      .■;         ■      ..:    ■  y."  •  ■ 

CM^c  'jo-no^'if:  the  follow|,ng  siippflLiea  are  in  yovr.-hoafs:    .  > 


y 

3' 


AdhesiW  bandkt<(is  -  available  in  v^irv.cus  uid  elrcj'^o  -  tho  most  /- 

practical  dresaing  for  covering  c^mll'^:r  cvts        bru:".c?r^  ^ 

Antiseptice  -  both  cream  and  liqvicl  iiGcd.  to  cleanse  and  tc^  dictnf ect 
ov.ts  and  e;cr^'i:chcsD ;  '   ^  '  •  • 

f-     ,     -       .      , ,'  .  .  :    /  '     ,  ■' 

S';eril8  grxviZ^  padV  -  uaed  to  cover  IxrrE^  cr,r^a<5  of  rli?.n  ^recV^s.;  rv^i^anioxm «. 
'^"'^        cnts  o:^  as  a  conpr:^^^*.:  ^      / .  . 

'      h,^    .^irgical  adjhesive^  tape  -  used  to  bind  gause  or,. hold  a  drccsin^!  i'n  plnce^ 

0.    S-J;erilo  cotton  or  cotton  ballfi  for  applying  aiitlLcptiCB  end  clcrj-^.- 

"    '*  v^oundso  .  " 

WMlo  ^.^o  .%b^r  :n  ;.evo  b^if^uc^  /cju'Cgical .  ^<3'^  rvivit  aicl  tr:?sitrrirnti  it  ir  rlrc 

'^^''o'n'' rci'^"**  cr.ro'oAa  o'c-^or  pro.dUi"t<:J  'ivo.i'^^rh?.^  ii:  cii'Cb  hoiju*  '':V''7  ^/ f:^-'  ' 

^T-^  ^..W^.^  -7  be  -uj^-a  ^  for  fii-ct  'aiUo    Sr^ry  '  i^ .ffi^ay  cihould  ti^c  lirrr^  c.  cr/rrrro- 

Sirv-l^ri;  :  Vr-.'; '  /'ifl  5)uida  aiir^ilv.r  io  jAo  ones  fouad  in  imv'jr  fir^t  aid  Mtr.    /.  ffcr.-  . 

.\ri  '*:;;:  ^rp^sncv '/^.rVical  Gv/Lde**  by  ttoh.*  Jlourlerccnv  rUDov  r<A>voif>J9  /' 


An"*** '"op^:ic)pjo,ap 
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In        c?-'^,y6u  Ao  not  '-^aii'c  to  gather  together  your  own  bG/?ic  et^pplics^  firct  aid 

l'3.nj  ':?ri5nil4'^o^  eopecially  Xcdrgo  o»||^  wilX  find  a  separate  firct  aid  fetation  dffcctiv^^r. 
Usc  S  large  metal  or  plastic  contd£ser  big  cpaough  to  hold  all  firct  cid  *ccccntial3o  A 
first  aid  cpiids;  and  a  duplicate  eet  ot^eoergtncy^phone  niuabcrc  chcu'^d  alr?o  be  inc3.mledci 
This  ran 'fco  stored  in  the  bathroora/kitchanl^carage  or  other  ccGvr;::'(.> it  Iccntionr  Of 
oout:o\  rOJX  rasnjbearf  of  the^  fojiiily  shotild  bel^Skpe  of  the  exc.ct  ep'-.t;  / 

Teo  rnr-^v-^"-/!  fir^t  ni-i  station        oeveral  ac>7arita;;;a»'L;r.    It'^G  portr.Mo  sc  ell  .i tecs  cr.n 
•/  ••''ly  r-'r.vVod  to  tl^^  (sceno  of  an  accident,         it'r. prot:-cK;c-"  irin  crrrrcViy 

^.7"\\  '^\-:       :V^  jn!3  ar^  not  abiinad  or 'raierfLac^d*    In  rdditioriv  c:d  rnr-yrv^cs*  rhr\t 

"-o  o  neoar?!t(i?ly  can.  be  easily  "checked  and  r^'p3^codo 


Icc  h ' 


\ 


■  .■ 

7";  ?.n  S'jportRnt  for  boifb^^^nd  c^-lo  cf  all  c.c^n  to  b:;  cW.r?  cf 
•r'-.-.M-'.ri  he  (',cr.3  with  noicons.    Itaiiy  tldcc-o*  f^'^ch      ^ov^  .p?Tfr^.»r 
\-rcAT^/i  07  .f^rcrjc^ptiopt^  can  bs  a  big  tor-^oro  J-rt-^jc  li^n  thf.r  r--r 
r-<3  ia.th:?  r5-sl^t  ray  riid  cfiLy  vUca         r.:?c  ncrrl'^O.o 
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- \  •/'  ■''O  -/iV.!  roi^f  ^ci.,  aa  thoy  cun-U;?  £1  ir:;Gcib:^Ci  poirco^  Mri'vct^'-'^r 
r-s— -sq  thrcv/n  javray  v;hon  thoy  nro  xio  l02:2cr  necdoda    You  t:V^:t.  h'^Jn 
rc'>./ra  ••.horj  to  your  i^Ir.xr/jicir?;  to  bo  ^c^lrtoa  rid  r'^fcJyc 

T.r'/--r;  r?  rO::iiOIfS  PP^ir/ICii'  T?j\GED"i   ^  ' 

Mr-'.l  r;)T.-:'>::  m  th^^  1-^7:1/  .111  r:::i'a:u>  tc.  ctcrod  in  tkn  b'.^^^:cr 

'  C'y^r^ ^  •:v'.ch        vz';  'V,    IIc^:. c\\z\\-.0.  thoy  bo  ctcTcd  in  t?:'^ 

X  :     r>oi/y^>V'--  rcvr4  V-.nv'O  it  chciilcl A^t  bn^  lot.  ycvr  pircatri  know 
^  cj»  a  y.     j  ll^othcr  or  c'3;r/i:rr.,i/; 

•  '.^u  ov'f.ta  CJ-.;:^.:.-:irr  toll  cr/r/rlt  rifV;  wry^ 
yc^a  '..dll  i-.T.-.];  f:cj:ocnc  cl^.a  iTrcD  t'^^.rn  H'^^c 

ppm.:^'~o|};    •TITS  G!!}.'::  • 


V 


>  ^ 


ia^o: 

Traw  thJLq  asoAsngeat  hop  co  you  Gn4  ycur.^rcnto  c?w  c^rirch 
^rA  ctootroy  tho  poicono  and  posalble  ,pol0biu3  that  cretin  ycvr  ^  ' 
hjc^noo    Gd  throu^  all  of  tte  qvaotlons  %rith  your  F:ir6nto  cjcA  £lercus9 
thca.    Checli  each  boat  as  you  fltiifih  with  thcr  qucqticno    Vh-sn  ycix 
ccnpleto  'thia  crlsaioai  plaaae'  havo  your  parent  cr  ci!Mx'jLcn  ci^t  tMn 
pc:3isnE3nt  an:V  you  rolj^urn  it  to  ^bur  teacbcr^^ 

•  r«    IVhere  nhould  poloon  be  etcred? 

en        How  cast  I  toll  if  a  tjontainor  has  poiGcn  In  it? 

"PHi  3o    vniat  chould  I  do  if  I  find  a  j^OTlcon  in  ^  place  rhoro  it 
dcaon't  bolorig?  , 

rZ3.       V/hy.  should  parento  ksop  poisons  a^ay  fron  chJJ-drcn? 

^13  5^  Ghould  I  do  if  I  epb  Ey  brother  ©  6i3tcr«  cr  frtcp'l 

^  pra;*in5  with  a  coatoinor  of  poicoa? 

^3^0    V/hat  chould  "ry  F.:iroatp  du  i/ith'old  iROdicincc  thoy  dcnH- 
-   ;     /  ttiice  cjiy  longer?  .  ■    ^  :  . 

';!v?^  7.    Why  cro  ordinary  viocM.Q'llko  5^  Acpiria  pc-::?:blo  r^irc»?r;? 

8.Mi-  th6  r-":n^  ai^bor  ro>-  tlio  ecjr{;.-:ncy  4^ocn  cf  the  x'^nr^c?. 
•   '  ■        te^pitol,  yoij^  -fcidLly'  dobior,"  arjd;  .tho  polico  c?^r^^.\y  f cirV'  . 

r^  9.    With  ycur  r^ran&fl  ti  cliccic  each  foiiio^'fcun^^  - 
^   '         ,  Pl-co  a  oircio  c:.  *:'-:.^  it  tl'  it  io  not  )?rc:?-?rly  ntcrc:^.  ' 

or-T'^'^^-ji  horcno2ia  '     M<)th  rrp'>llcnt.n 

1  n»3t  rxjroi^r  '     :   r^cclino  \  .  mtch^n 

c"'-^n'^«;  o'^.onnor  '  r.rMfrco::n.  pri.^it  P-  thin'tr^rn 


c: 


.'^'^'^^'O .  l?/?2o 


Karae  = 
lo    Ilorb  Johnson 

Luciu/lCallMi 

3o   Art  Carlo 

•  ho    John  Tuttie 

5o    Phillip  S$j:azla 

^  6,    School  SooFstary 

'^o    School  PrincipsJL 


Hdsouree  Kooplo  Xdot  fdr  Fiirot  Aid 

''a 

Fireman  . 


Gt,rdon^  Trainor  oiS^IIlCli 
CcV  ol  Spprta    v  *  w 


"  School  Hpreo . 

Safety  Dli^cctc?* 

,  / 

ToGCbcr .  cTid  Volv:atoor  FJjrcrrin 

,  ■        ■  i> 

^  Tcachor  -      .  i 
Sdiool  Pi*^ir.oiT::a 
Str.icat  •  •  ■ 


Possibla  Field 


3^* 


CtcqtTot  F^TTQ  Hall  (ocbulonco  'eorficd) 
S^;nn\on  Vo3.imtoor  Fire  Departoeiit 
rnrltoa;Couaty  Rescua  Sqiiad 

^:o^A  Cr*^^B^  Anbulp.nce  Sorrrico 


Unit  Title: 
Subjegt: 
Grade  Level: 
Unit  Length:' 


'^'I'iter  and  School: 


Community  Helpers 
Social  Studies 
Kindergart6n 
Continuing — on  going 


lira,  Eleanor  Anderson 
Leach  El^raentiry  School 
Cloque  t;  Minnesota 
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T^ie;purpo3e3  of  thU  unit^^reT   .  . 

!•    To  develop  in^  the  child,  an  awareness  of  the  Vast  number 
.  '  -*of  career^, 

2.  To  mak'e  the  child  aware  df  the  specific  Job  his  father 
or.  mother  has  at  work*  . 

3.  To  make  the  child  realize  that  his -mother^a  work  at  • 
home  is  itpportant  too.  »       '  * 

■.         To  make  the  thild  aware'  that  all  Job3  are  important  to" 
•  ^  wlfare  of  his  life  and  his  coftnijunlty^  - 

jb.    To  build  a  positive  attitude  in  l^he^  child  towartl  work. 

Activities':  .  , 

1.  Discuss  At  home  witli  fathers  and  inpthers  what  they  do 
at  work,  where  they  wqrk  and  what  machines  or  tools 
they  li^e.  *  . 

2.  iTaw  piictures  shewing  mother's  and  <}ad'a  Work.    Tell  a 

'  story  to  go  with  the  picture.    Then  use  the  plcturea  for 
a  bulletin  board  display  or  fasten  togeth'br  for  ja 
.  ^  '     booklets  '  . 

3.  Look  at  pictures  artd  read  books  and  stories  about.  .  ' 
different  caresrs,     *     ,   -  ^ 

,3ee  fiLnstripi?  on^ -careers.   ,  /  -  ^ 

5.    liole  playing  -  set  out  different  careers  or  the  job 

mother  or  uad  does,  •  *' 

0.    Culiect  hats  that  people 'wear  at  work.    Usejthese  in 

r^le  playing.        .      -     .  \ 
7.    Luarn  son^^s  about'  diflerenjb  workers. 
*  ii.  ,Tako  trips  to  the  fife  •  station/ pplice  station,  grocery 

store,  bakery,  Ubrary,  bank,  post  office,  garage,  etc. 
y._   Have  parents  or' workers  in  the  coimiiunity  com  to  the 

classroom  tp  tell  about  their  partlcillar  Job^and  show' 

tools       thoir  trade. 

10.  Bring  pictures  to  school  showing  different  X)ccupationa. 
Use. the  pictures  to  make  a  booklet.  •  / 

11.  ^raw  pictures  of  workera  in  t|:ie  cpmunity  who  help  us. 

12.  Have  each  child  draw  a.  picture  of  i*iat  he  wants  to  be 
when  he  grows  up i    Use  the^plcfcures  for  a  bulletin 
uoard  display  or  make  them  in.to  a  booklet  for  the 
library  table. 

13.  :et  us  a  grocery  store  op  post  office  In  the  room  and 
use  for  role  playing. 


,/ 


/  Materials  available  at  my  schools: 


Books    .  .  "  ' 

Xm    i^addies,    hat  They  Do  ^11  Day  - 

2.    Friendly    orkers  visit  Larry 

3#    -H  Letter  for  Cathy 

U.  .  The  Little  Fire  Engine 

5.  J^t»s  Visit  the. Dentist 

6.  'flat's  Visit  the  Doctor 

7.  Alike  iiuliigan  and  His  Steam  3iovg1 
ci.    Hake    -ay  For  the  Thruway 

9.    Five  Little  Firemen 

10,  The  Taxi  That  Hurried 

11.  Seven  Little  Postmen 
*  12.   4^ire  i^ngines^ 

13.     The  Happjr  aan  and  [lis  Dump-Truck 

Colored  tlcturea  and  Le-ssohs.  .  ' 

1^"    Home  'and  Community  Helpers  (David  Cook  Pub,  Co.) 
•  a.   >FireMan  ' 

b.  itentist  ^ 

c.  Jtother 

^    *     d.  Postman  '  - 

e.  Fruit  Market  Ovmer.  ^ 

f .  &ffic'i  V/orker 
.  g.  'Policeman 

h.  Tel^sphone  Lineman 

i.  Bulldo^er  operator 
J.  Plumber 

k.  Service  Station  Attendant 
2.    x^uildin^  I're-Reading  Skills  -  Language  Kit  A  (Ginn  and  Co,) 

a.  iiaiL.i^      •  * 

b.  ' rol iceman  •  .  .     ^  - 

c.  Firciaan 
'  d.  Oxlice  /orker 

e.  ['oliveryman  . 

^      f .  Carpenter 

.g.  Teacher 

h.  Doctor  .  • 

i.  •liachinist  ' 
J.  /urse 
k.  Cas^iler 

1.  Farmer  , 

m.  School  3u3  Driver  • 

Filmj trips  *  '  • 

1.  Baker 

2.  Fi/enan  at  \;ork 

3.  Grocer 

U.    liailiiian        /  ^ 

5. "    Policeman  at. -brki 

6.  Airporta  and  ^irpl^n^s, 
^  7.    Our  Fost  Of :  ice  \ 
J  8,    Policemen  and  Fireraen  \ 
/  9.  ^  People  Vrtio  Help  Little  Town   \  \ 
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To  the  tune  of  iiulberry  Bush 


This  is  the  vray  we  brush  pur  teeth 
Mr.  brush  our  teeth 

brus  i  our  teath:  ^ 
Thia  is  the  way  wq  brush  our  teeth 
After  every  meal 

2.  Th8  Kitdergat-ten  Book  (^nn  and  Cq.  ) 

a.  The  PootiW 

b.  The  Popcorn  Han 

c.  I'm  a  Traffic  Cop 

d.  The  Policeman 

e.  The  Iiilkman's  Horse 

f.  Barber 

g.  The  Firemen 

h.  The  Coalman 

i.  I'm.  the  Or^an-Grinder  I-Ian 

3.  This  is  liusic  (Alljcn  and  Bacon,  Inc.) 

a.  /Fire!, 

b.  ^3top,  Look,  Listen 

c.  \lnf-44i5t«r  Electric  uan 

d.  ,  ^ihen  I  oVt^w  Up 

e.  ^  .The  S^rpenter's  Hairmer 

f .  I  Am  at^wboy  . 
h.    Singing  Fun/( Webster^Divtsion,  McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.) 

'    a.    Gatheri4g^he  Eggs 

b.  I'fj  Like  to  be  a  Fan.ier 

c.  ^  If  You  V/ere  a  Farmer 

d.  The  Singing  Farm 

e.  .  Five  Little  Fireman 

f .  The  F4.11ing  Station  uan 

g.  Policeman 

4  ,       h.    Our  ililkman 

i.    The  Bakery  Truck 
j.    The  Library  Lady 
^    k.    IIo.;  Many  People  Live  at  Your  House? 

Results  ,of,  this  unit: 

1.  '  The  children  became  niore  aware^of  what  parents  do 
at  work.  ^ 

•2.    ffie  dhildren  becajue  familiar  tdth  different  kinds 

of  work  and  tools  ufeed  to  perfdna  ^specific  jobs,. 
3*    The  children  became  more  aware  of  the  importance  of 

mother's  work  At  home. 
h.  'The  children  i;iili2ed  that  there  is  a  job  for 

everyone  and  eSch  job  is  impor ta.it  to  the  welfare 
of  their  home  and  community. 


-  aoo 


UNIT  TITLE 
SUBJECT 
GRADE  LEVEL 
UNIT  LENGTH 
WRITER. 
SCHOOL  > 


The  Family 
Social  Studies 
Kindergarten 
Two  Weeks 
Sandra  A.  Olson 
Garfield  School 


-  Cloquett  Mirinosota 


J!ustif  ication 


To  each  child  of  jprimary.  age,  the  familiar  world  of  home  and 


family  is  of  fix^st  importance.  ,  Because  this  is  the  group  with  which 
th^  child  has  always  associated,  he  takes  its  *^attei*n  of  living  for 
granted^.    There  f  pre,  the  family  becomes 'a  logical  unit  af  study  in  the 
kindergarten,  ^  ^  . 


I 
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A*  Teacher 'a  - -To  help  the  dhildren  ',, 


1.  Habits  and  Skills'^ 


To,  asauoe  some  responsibility  willingly  in  planning  ^Lrid  taking 
part  in  . work  dbnfe  i|i  th^  home/^  \. 
r  To.  begin  to  share  exp^riencfe's  with  Others^(verbally)  - 

2.  Attitude*  and  Appreciatirins/  '  * 

Tp.' appreciate  the  wo*  of  other  melnbers  of  the  famdliy  v  '  * 
•     *         '      'fo  appreciate  home  and  family  life.  •   .        V:    ,  *    -  * 

3i  Unders-fcandingrs,  Knowledge  and  Information 
^  To  understand  th^t  home  is  a  place  where  we  are  loved,  pared, 

^or  and-prote^ed  '        .     ^     ^  ' 

To  understand  that  every  member  of  the'  family  contributes  to 
the  happiness  of  the  home  by  being  pleasant,  polite  and 

considerate  •  ,     ,  : 

^ '  *     ■  '* 

B.  Children's  ^ -  . 

■  ■  ^  '    ■■  . 

1.  Habits  and  Skills 

'  To  learn  to  sh^s^^^^xip^f^ences ^ith  others  / 

To  learn  to  assume  responsibilities  ^  / 

2.  Attitudes  and  Appreciations  i^"'  ^ 
To  appreciate  our  families           '  \^ 

To  appreciate  inaiyiduaivj^eiabere  and  the  wo^-k  they/do  for  the- 
>^  •  family  / 

3.  Understandings,  Knowledge  and  Information  ^  ' 

To  understand  our  responsibilities  .at  home  . 
To  understand  other- famil;y  members*  responsibilities  .  * 


# 
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Introduction  -  Motivation  ^ 
A.  Put  uir  a  diaplay  of  pictured  on  the  bulleti^i  board  to  stimulate  the 
,  ohiid's'interest  in  the  family.    Include  picliures  tf  the  entire 
family  wo'rking  and,  playing  together,;  plus  pictures  of  individual' 
?  members  of  the  /amily • '   A^o  include*  pictures  of  fathers  and 

mothers  at  various  type^.cTf  work  and,  at  job^  •autside  the  home*  '  ^ 
B*  Introduce  the  play  hoois^  and  dr^ss— u^  clothes  to  stimulate  interest^ 
in.  the  family.    This  wHouldviea:d|^to  ^dramatic  play'  arid'  drafflatizatioh  , 
.  of  household  duties.    Ihis  copid  X^ad  to [discus 
duties  in  the  conversation  .period.      *    '  ^  V 

C*  Tell  the  story  Little^  Family  by -Lois  LertsHi  to,  Btimulate  Biierest 
in  the  topics    'DiscuiSS  the  afto^y  stressing  t ha  family  dutlea'..^ 
.  .Jjead 'into  dramatization of  the  story.-      ,    .?  ' 


i 


The  family  is  the  basic,  unit  in  pur*  spcie-ty  .  '  ' 

Members  of  the  family  must;  acaept  and  share  responsibilities. 

1.  Father  is  the  head  of  the  family., 
a.  He  provides  f o|f-the^  fteeds  and  welfare  of  his  family. 

(1).  /Fathers!/ are  engaged.yin  av variety  of  occupations 

.    ^  '        *       ^     (a)-*  Some  f^thers^  are  professional  meftt  s*tch 

a$  doctors,  lawyers,  dentisl^s,  etc. 

(b  )-.  -0t^e3^s  are -skilled  vrorkmen  epplo^ 
various  businesses,  yr  . 

(c ).  Many  fathers  operate  their- ^ci^jsfti  .bussinesses 
-such  as  *stores,  ifartts,  etc-  » 

.    (-2) .  Fathiers  .have  work  t6  do^at  hcjtme  too, 
^  ■  '■  •     .  ■  ■ 

(a)..  Fathers, do  manual  ^^tasks  around  the  home 

which  are  too.  difficult  for  mothers  and, 

'      '  .    chiisdrerii  "     ,      •  ^  : 

(b.).  They  pl^m  recreational  activities  for, 
their  families.  'i>..r 

.  )    b.;  He  contributes-  to  the  welfare  of  his  community  by 
the' activities  which  he  performs.' 

2.  Mother  has  many  tasks  to  perform. 

a.  Mother  cares  for  all  members\^of  the  'family, 

(1)  ^  She  provides  them  with  a  clean  comfortable 
home  to  li,vej|^n.  / 

(2)  .  She  sees  that  they  have^^ood  food  to  eat. 

(3)  »  She  makes t  repairs /and  citeans  their  clothing. 

(4)  .  She  cares  for  them  when  iftiey  -  are  ill,  ,/ 

(5)  .  She  plaris  ^^'fun"  ao^ivitie^  for  her  family. 

b.  Some  mothers  are  employe(J  Outside  the  home, 

3»  Children  must  also  accept  their  responsibilities  as  a 
member  of  a  family. 

a.  There  are  many  things  that  r   brother  can  do  to  provide 
for^%X.e  fam'ily  comfort  and  r'^'lfare. 

fx)..  He  can  help  father  v/ith  chores  around  the 
^  house  and  yard. 

(2)  .  He  can  run  errandr. 

(3)  «  He  can  care^'for  hi':  rxrn  room  and  pick  up 
.  his  toys.    ^       %  .  - 


■Ads 
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(4)»  He  can  help  carq  for  younger  members  of  • 
the  family;     '     _  - 

b*  Sister  can  help  too,  . 

;  (!)•  Slie  cj-an.heljji  mother  with  chores  around 
4  .  .     f  <,the  Jiouse, 

.   (2)^' She  c«ji  run  errands;  ^  [  *        .  ' 

(?)•  She  can  care  for  her  own  r.oomvatnd  pick  J 
/  '       ups  her  toys.  "       \  _ 

(A)'  She  can  help  scare  for^younger.  members  of 
'  »  •the.  family.     i  i   \im^  id  -     '  * 

Tc.  Babies-  must  be  cared  for'ty  other  menibers  ^of' 
the  family;   /  ^ 

B.  One  family  mus^  be  aware  of  other*  families.^  ,  V 

1.  ^Each  and  ^ very;  family  must  co*^iDperate\   '  "  / 

^  ' '  '  ■      -  .      *  ■  ■■  '       '  ^   '  r 

2.  We  musij  respeqt  other  families,  and,  v/hilg  i^iting;  -act  ^  ^ 
^     as  TO  would  waht^others  to  act  at  our  home. 

II.  We  should  be  very  thankful  for  what  we  have. 

\  .    A.  We  should  be  grateful  for  the  wonderful  country  in  which  we 

\      ''^ ,   live.  ■  ^  ■■    ■.  ■  ^  * 

B.  We  should  be  thankful  for  the  abundance  of  food- to  eat  and  a 
fine  home  to  live  in.  * 

C.  We  should  be  thankful  for  the  members,  of  our  family, 
integration  and  Activities  •  >\ 
A;  Father  .  ^ 

1.  Rhythms  -  Games  -  Music  . 
^  Play  -  "Did  You  Ever  See  a  Lassie  (Father)?  p.  11  (M5) 

Dramatize  role  of  the  father.  ^  ' 

^     Sing  -  "The  Family"  p.  11  (Ml)  . 

2.  Art  Activities  <*  ' 

^  .  ■      '  ■  ■      i  f  , 

■   Draw  a  picture  of  father*  for  booklet  -  "My  Family". 

Draw  a, picture  of  what  their  fathers  do  r.t  work  for  the 
bulletin  board  or  fathets  and  their  norlk^     J}raw  the  building 
or  plaoe  where  their  father  v/©rks  to  jacIuu^  in  ^^he  bulletin' 
board,  ^ 

/  •  ■     *  '  ^ 

Draw  your  father  and  you  having  fun  together. 

* 

^         >  Use  other  art  media  forjpictures  of  fathers.  '  ' 

3»  Storytime  |^  ^  .  %  , 

/  .  .  •  '  '.  . 

Stories  are  read  tq  the  children.^ 


•C 
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Read  -  "Palber"  from  the  book  AT  HOME  (D\' 

-  Pilmstrip  ~  ghat  Db  Fathers  Do?  (P2)      '  • 

-    Read  -  At  Daddy' 8  Office  (Hj^    •  •  v 

Read  %o  the  children  -  Daddy.  Comes  Home  ("L)  "     '  „  . 

4.  Conversation  v 

Discuss  story  -  "Father"  from  At  Home  (D)  ahd  other  stories. 

/  '    ^  Discuss  the  occup^atiofis  of .  the.  chiidren^'s  fathers.  Share 

'  *      ;     r  Q'^periences  of  going:  to  his  place  of  wcrk  or  seeing  hia  work*, 
with  ^ihe  class. 

Share  family  rebre^ional  experiences.  Purpose'  -  to  become' 
at^qase  ii^  front  of  a  group*  V  .  • 

<    .     *       J34-<3-tate*  lo  the  teacher  -  iTasks  tb^t  fathers  do  to  be  put  in 
the  booklet  "UyPamiiy".  ■      "      '  '  - 

I-ntegrat.ion  ^nd  Activities      i"  .  '  ' 

B.  Mother  '    -    .  ' 

\^  1.  »Free  play  activities  t  ^        .        *  * 

^  >-  ,^  Play  in  the  play  house      ^Di^amatize  roles  of  father  and  mother*. 

.  Play  with^clay  or  play  d(Dugh  -  Karke  cookies  of  this  material" 
just  lih^e  .mother.  '  .  ' 

,  2.  ^Rhythms  -  Games  -  Music  ,  '  " 

Sin;^-  rWother's  Knives  and  Porks"  -  p.  10  (Ml)   •  '    .  ' 

;       Play  ^  "Did  You  Ever.  See  a  Lassie  (Mother)?  p.  II  ^(M>)  . 
Dramatize  role  af  motherv  '  ' 

Sing.  -  "Yoii  .Better  Get  Up"  p.  102  ^(M4) 

Play  -  "The  Mulberry  Bush"  p.  18  (H3) 

3.  Art  Actiyities  ^  ^  *  - 

Draw  a  picture  of  mother  for  booklet  "Ky  Family".  Have 
mother  doing  some  househo-ld  chdre. 

For  those  children  with  working  mothers  -  Di^aw  a  picture*  of 
what  your  mother  does  at  v/ork  -  Share  th^se  with  the  other 
children  arfid  then  include  these  pioture^  in  the  booklet  "My~ 
'     Family"^  •  .  > 

-  Make  pictures  of  the  goci  food  moihtt  imKes      Use  old  magazines 
to  cut  but  these  pictur:.j  of  fccpd,     Paste  th.ua  on  paper. 

Saraps  -  liake  a  picture  of>fyour  hcusE  end  f:?.ily  with  scraps 
of  construction  paper.  Cut  any  scraps  to  th^  right  -size,  is 
necessary.  •  -  - 

4.  Story t^ime  .      '  ^ 

Read  about  mother  and  her  chor'^r^  anvi  datioj  in  /jt  Home  (D^ 

V 
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Learn  poems  -       Like  Houdebleailing"  by  Porothy  Thompson 

24  (G)    "If  I'Were  A  Little. Fairy"  (J)    "Sometimes  My 
flands  Are  Naughty"  (J)  c  ' 


^ead^story  to^th^^  children  -  Just  Like  Mommy  -  Just-  Like  Daddy (K) 
•  5»  C6«ver6ation    -  '        '  . 

'  Discuiss  duties  qf  sipthets  as  read  in  At  Home  (D)   •  \  \ 

Eealtta  -  Discuss  the  4^?portanoQ  of  good  fdod.    ,Lis-J;  the  reasons 

.^for  baidnced  meals.  ^  * 

.      .  .         *     V  ^ 

Dictate ^*ask9  that  mothers  'do.  to  be  put.  in  booklet  "My  Family", 

'  Diacuss  .AJust'^Like  Mo  may,  -  Just  Like,  Daddy:     •  .  •  '    ^     -  ^ 

List  -  Qojnpare  -  Describe  -  the' jobs  mothe^js  may  ,haye  outBide 
the  -  hoine»  "  .    .    *  • 

Integration  and  ActivHti>es 

p.  Children  -  firothers^and  Sisters-  "       '  .  .  * 

1.  Rhythms  — .  Games      Music^  •    "  . •    '  • 

Sing>-  "Come  Over"  and  Play"  p^  3  (M40  ^       '  /  . 

Sing  -J  "If§lp;Lng  MotherV  J)*  .21.  (Ml)   /   .      ,    .  ^ 

.       Play  •  "The  Parmer' In'  ThWo Del l^'/.p:        (MJ^  •  •  '  •  •  : 

\      2,  Art  •Activities    •  /  \f    -    '         •  ' 

Dr^w  ^  picture  of  youf.  brother?- and  sisters  for  tjie  booklet 
"My  Family"  .       •    '     .      '  ,    '  ' 

.'         '  .       '    /    .V  . 

\    '  Use  paint  to  make  a  murfil  of 'brother^  and  s'isters.  playing 

t6geth6r.    .  ;  .  , 

J  .......     •  / 

3»  Stq'pjFtime  r  ^     ^      \  '  . 

.  '    Read  part  on '"Brother"  from  At  Home  (B)  ' 

Read  "Sistfers"  duties  from  At  Home  .CD)  V 

Learn  rhyifie  "What  Are  Litt.i^^^^oy8  Mad'e  pf?"  p.  32  (I), 

"What  Are  Little  Girls  Made  0^?"  p.  32  (I)    ^  ' 

Read  these  two  books  tp  the  tjhilri --^n  -         Brother  (A) 

Kid  brother  (B) 

Learn  fingerplay  -  ^"This  I^;^^-)-  t^i  is  Going  to  Bed"  (J) 

Filmstrip  -  Helping  Mot  .  '  -  (t  i      .  s 

Learn,  rhyme  -  "Molly,  My,  6iste>    <jnd  r  Fell  ').;t'^ 'p*  9  (D 
Stress  getting  along  With  you:  si.stcr^ 

4.  Conversation  'V 

Have  children*  bring  pictures  froni  of  their  family  or 

individual  members  or  the  faiu^l^  uUx  u,  .  n  coard  on 

"Our  Family  Tree",       ,  '  .  '  ■ 


Dictate  to  teacher  -  tasks  oKbrother  and  sieter  for  the 
-  booklet. 

Make  a'ohart,  labeled  by  teacl^er,  "How  I  Help  at  Home"  on 
*    which  various  responsibilities  , are  listed*    The.ohildre*  mark 
their  places  tlzi  the  chart  daily  according  to  the  respoa^bil- 
itiea  they  carried  put.  '   '         '  .   •     •  ✓ 

ihte-gration  and  Activities 

D.  ChiWrerl  -  Babies  in  the  family     '  ♦  .  . 

■  li  Rhythms'  -  Games  -  Mjislc 

Learn  the  following  9ongs  -     .  -  ^ 

/""Mamiliy  Loves"  p.^  20  (Ml)  •   •  "  ' 

'  ••Hu3h,  Little  Baby"  p-.  1^  (M2)   *       '  *  •  .  , 

•■^he  Slvimb6r  Boat"  p.  94  (M4)  ,  \.  V  ' 

Eve rybl>dy  1,0 ves  .Baby"  p.  95>(M4  ) 
''-'^'^  ^        "Sleep,  Baby.;sleep"^p.  95  (M4)  ' 
2.  Art  Activities     .        .  * 

i    Make  a. picture  of  baby  for  the  booklet  "My  Pataily"  ... 

.       3-  Storytime  ^     '     .     .  V  ,        ■[      -  / 

V  •  ^       R^ad  "Baby"  from  At  Home  iD) 

Le'krn  the  following ■fiAgerplay&  and  rhymed  -        *  . 

"This  'is  the  Way  The  B^by  Goes"  (J)  *  .       •    -  _ 

"Bye,  Baby  Bunting"  p.  >4  (I)  '  ^  '  ^• 

. "Hu8h-A-Bye  Baby"  .p.  54  (I) 

4.  Conversation  '  " 

Have' chil;lren'  tell  about  their  biaby  sisters  and  brothers... 
Share  experiences  with  the  class.  ,     "  ♦ 

Integration  and'  Activities  .  '  .  ' 

E.  The^  entire  family  .   **  •  ^ 

ft 

1.  Mtisic  '  '    '  .  ' 
Learn  the^  song  "Be  Polite"  -  p»  77  (Ml)  . 

2.  Art  Activities  v  '* 

Make  a  self-portrait  .for  booklet  "Ty  Family"' 

Make  cover  for  booklet,  draw  a  picture  of  the  entire  family, 
at  plaiy  on  the  front  cover.     Put  booRlet  together.  .  Ditto  •  . 
copies  .  of  the  tasks  of  all  the  members  of  the  family  to  go 
inside  the  booklet  along  with  the  pictures  drawn  by  the 
children.     Put  title  on;  and  staple  the  edges.    The. booklet  can 
then  be  taken  home.  '  ^  ' 


3t  Storytime^ 

Read  Family >  Helpers  (E)  to  the  children^ 

Learn  fingerplay  and  rhymes. 

"V7hole  Family  -  Larfre  and  Small"  (J) 

"This  is  the  Father"  (J)  \ 

"Tteo  Little  Houses"  (J)  *       *   *  . 

void  Women  Who  Lived  In  the  Shoe"  p.  42  (I) 
F.  Being  Thankful  ^        *  '  ^  • 

1.,  Music  ^ 

'Learn  th^se  Bongs  - 

"Thanft  you"  p.  11^  (M4)  .\  , 

"My  Family"  p.  12  {^2)  I 

2.  Art  Activities 

Draw  a  Picture  -  Have  this  title  on  the  top  "I  AVI 

Decorate  a  pie»*li]?^e  of  your  yard*  by  pasting  real  lea 
picture. 

3-  Storytime  "  s 

Learn  tt^is  rhyme  -  "Matthew,  Mark,  Luke  , and  John"  p.  161  (C) 
^  Poem  -  "Daddy  Said  He  Was  Thankful"  (J) 

Culmination  -  Film  -  Your  Family 
Evaluation 


FOR 


'Some  questions  tt|at  th^  teacher  can  ask  to  help  determine  to  some 
extent  whether  the  unit  was  helpful.  . 

A.  Do  th^  children  seem  to  have  a  better  understanding  oif  and  apprecid 
-    tion  for  the  aervices  of  mother' and  father?  ** 

. B.  Do  parents  indicate  the  child  is  accepting  more  respondibility  at 
home?  .A  ' 

C.  Dois  tl^e  child  show  an  awa-reness  of  the  benefits  derived  from  his 
family?       v  •  ' 

*■  ,    •    '  ^  * 

D.  Has  the  child  developed^  greater  eas^  and  fluenby  in  ooBvereatlon  ' 
and  discussion  situations?  •  - 

E.  Have  individuals  be^n  helped  in  aU'Justin^' to  younger  siblings  and 
new  babies  as  family  members?  •  . 
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FIRST  QRIDE  ' 
C\trm  DSVBLOrMFNT 
.  .  PRQSR/lM 
'  1ST  GRADE  PROJECT 


.  I      The  career  development  program  for  first  grade/ begins,  with  the 
study  of  their  immediate  surroundings  aiid  gradually  broadens  to  the 
larger  community .    TJie  child  is  introduced  to  the  world  of  viork  * 
through  investigation  of  the  working  life  of  the  members  of  his-' 
family.  /         ^  ^   ,  .  •   *  . 

The  child  prepares  ^a^ques^tionnaire  for  his.  parents  about  their 
occupations.    Then  later  the  child  will  sfudy  this  and  ma^e  puppets  . 
for  role  playing  the  occupations.       •       .  .       \^    *  ,  . 

It  is  necessary  that  they  learn  as  soon  as  possible  that' th^ir  - 
education  is  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  tHeir- foture 
life  activ^ities.  * 

Objectives 

t  ^  .    1.    Arouse  the  child's  curiousity  in  regard  to  the;  workiTig     •  - 
world  around  him.  ^^^^ 

2.  rncourage  positive  attitudes  toward  all  types!  of  work. 

3.  Promote  the  students  understanding  of  various  occupations. 
Introduce  and  begin  developing  ba^c  concepts  through 
meaningful  activities. 

5.  Provide  occupations  information  an"d  answer  any  questions 
the  children  may  have. 

6.  To  show  Jthat  occupations  held  by  his  parents,  close  • 
relativec,  neighbors,  and  others  are  important  to  him. 

Purpose  X. 

To  make  the  children  aware  of  the  different  occupations  of  their 
parentd  and  of  those  jobs  offered  in  the  community.  >  ' 

Concepts  to  Teach  /  *  •  . 


1.    V ork  is  necessary  j.  ^ 

2m    V/ork  is  expected 

5.    Work  can  be  fun  if  you  enjoy  what  you're  doing 
All  occupations  are  important 

J 


,  ^1  ■ 
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UNIT 


CAR'^ES  DEVFLOFIilWT 
at  Home,  at  School,  and  in  the  Coihmunity 

A.  Workers  '        ^  * 

Children, of  this  age  have  a  great PinteTest  in  the  jobs  pf  their* 
parents,  school  personnel,  and  community  helpers/^  These  woricers  in- 
clude the  people  they  come  in  contact  with  most  often;  the  psi^nts* 
'babysitters^^  relatives,  prrncipal,  teacher,  secretaries ,4  custodians, 
cookQ,  counselor,  aids,  n^wspaperboy,  mailman,  policeman,  firemar ^ 
njilkman,'  and  "trash  collector.    We  will  giye  some, /attention  to  each 
of,  these,  ^  ^  \ 

B.  /Vctivi'ties  '  ^  ' 

C;Jassroom^ activities  are  very  useful  in  developing  the  childs 
understanding  of  these  various  occppationsV  There  are  several  ac- 
tivities to  assist  you  in  presenting  this  material  but  you  may  us,e 
only  what  you  think^of  interest  to  your  students. 

1.  Family  v/orkers      (Father,  Mother,  Child,  Brotheris,  etc.) 

.  ,  >  ■  i 

The  child  may  wish  to  draw  a  picture  of  his  father 
at  work  and  later  dispuss  it  with  the  other  students. 
, Assist  the  child  in  writing  a  letter  to  his  parents 
asking  about  hia  job  and  later  the  class  as  a  whole 
'will  discuss  the  letters  and  coaipare  the  different 
respohses  mad6  by  the  parents •    Through^  the  questions 
thcj  asked  in  their  fl.ettors  the  children  \rfill  make 
puppets  and  try  torole  play* their  parent  at  work. 

2.  School  vyorkers  '  , 

a.  Superiritendent 

The  children  all  should  go  on  field  trip  to  his 
office.  Let  the  iliuperintendent  discuss  his  job  to 
the  children  and  explain  to  them  how  many  people 
has  working  under  him. 

b.  Irincipal  ^ 

.Visit  the  office  of  the  principal  and  notice  the 
size  and  whatsis  in  the  office;    Let  him  show  you 
how  the  bell  system  works  and  the  intercom  aystem,  too. 


Teacher 

The  children  can  rrpke  a  list  of  the  duties  of  the 
teacher  srtd  help"  her  with  them^.     \  student  may  want 
to  teach  a  lesson  in  art,  spelling,'  or  arithmetic. 


-      •I.  .  . 

d.  ^Secretary  ^ 

Visit  the  office  and  see  all  the  different  equipment 
and  machinery  that  tHey  use.    Have  someofte  explain  how 
important -each  machine  is  to  the  secretary • 

e.  ^  Custodian  '  ^ 

Let  the  childre^i  m^ke  a^lisy  of  all  the  things  that 
•      they  have  seen  the  custodiemp[^in  the.  building.  Visit 
^the  store  room  atid'isee  wh^re         his  equipment  is  k^tm 
Have^  a  custodian  cor^e--W^he  rdom  and  explain  all  the 
jobs  he  has  in  the.  building  and  compare  that  v/ith  the 
list  mad'e  before,     ^  '  '^^ 

f.  Niirse        '         ....  * 

-\sk  the  nurse  to  com%  to  the  Clasc  to  explain  parts 
.   4)f  her  job,.  Visit;.tJ!e  nurses  office  and  see 'the  instru- 
ments'usej^. arid  dieouss  their  Importance.    later  role, 
pl4y  a  scene.,  whore  someone  in  the  pdom  become0  ill. 

g.  .   Counselor '  w  '  . 

The  children  should  knc)w  him  and  know  his  job  top. 
Have  them  make  a  list^of  the  ways  they  can  help  him  ^ind 
have  each  child  write  him  a  letter  telling  him  how  he 
will  try  to  behave  and  help  pthore  too. 
I. 


h.    Cooks  I       -  / 

4ee 


Visit  the  kitchen  and  «qer  hov^  clean  arid  o/ganized 
it  it.     HoticG  t/ne  size  of  the  stovesj  B±hke4  and  pots 
arid  pans.    Compare  them*  to.  ones  your  .  .mother -uses  at 
home.    See  .the  /storage  jroom  where  all  the /supplies  are 
kept  and  again /compare  the  cans  a-nd  6oxe0*  te  those  you 
have  at  home.  /  ,  .  ^ 

/ 


3.    Community  Helper 

a.  Policeman 

^  rqliceman  may  visit  the  r*oom  and  explain  some  of 
his  duties  to,  the  children.  ♦He  may  take  them  outside  to 
Tiiis*  patrol  err  and  let  them  see  all  the  instruments  and 
weapons  that  are  kept  in  it.    While  each  chilcl  takes  a 
xturn  sitting  in  the  car  he  will  demonstrate  the  siren 
and  light  system* 

b.  Fireman  , .  ^  • 

A  fire  trucli  may  be  brought  to  the  school  for  the 
children  to  learn  the  importarifce  of  5a/:h  part.    The  • 
fireman  may  demonstrate  parts  in  his  demonstration, 


c.  Mailman  •  '  . 

The  children  can  View  a  film  of  the  wdrk  that'  a 
mailman  .does  every  day.    They  could  write  a  letter  to 
a  friend  and  see  how  long  it  takes  to  receive  it.  * 

d.  Milkman  ^ 

The  cljilc^ren  can  make  up  a  list  bf  all  the  ylncc^ 
that  the  milkman  delivers  his  products.     Sarnies  of ^ 
dairy  products  that  the  maikmnn  delivers  can  be  brought 
to  school  or  a  bulletin  board  can  be*  made  by  the 
students  of  the  various  products. 


Trash  Colldctor^  •  * 

Discufcs  the  importaiice  of  garbage  removal  and  aak 
the  child  to^  draw  a  picture  of  the  different  ways  they 
would' disfose  of  aH  the  trash  if  there  Were  no  trash 
.CO  Hectors  •  ^\  ^      ^  ^  / 

f.    Newspaper"  boy  %       \      j        ^  '  '  ► 

^  Piscues  the  job  W^a  newspaper  boy  and  then  have  the 

ehti]fr&  class  work  on  ^-poem  about  *the  neVrspa per  boys  ,  ex- 


periences. 


Others 

Ther^  are  many 


J  Iffiiers  that^hV  children  might  mention 
so  have  them  njake  vwural  with'^/ 


Family 

(1)  Chart 

-  ^  Aslipt^of  all  the  differ( 

>Childreha  parent*.' 

(2)  Guest  .Speakers  ' 

Tarehts  may  come  t0  the  class  to  discuss  ai 
explain  their  jobs      topis ^  wearing  apparel,  etc. 

(3)  Pantomim/ 

The  /children  can  pantomine  their  parents  at 
work  and /the  others  are  to  guess  what  his  job  is 
and  wh&t^he  is  doing. 


(k)  -Puppets 

Children  will  bring  puppets  to  school  so- that 
they  can  get  diffejrent  ideas  on  how  to  make  pupjSets. 
Later  discuss  the  process  of  making  sock  lUpp^te  and- 
let  them  design  and  make  their  oyn.    The  children 
make  up  their  own  lists  of  -^nateriala  needed  and 
bring  then-  to  school.  * 

(5)  Role  Il^y  ^ 

V/ith  the  use  of  the  puppets  the  ohildrerir  used 
a  puppet  st<|^e  and  acted  out  scenes  "of  how  they 
interpeted  a  day  at  )iiQjPk^t  their  parent. 
»  .  • 

(6)  Field  Trips  # 

.*^he  children  should  each  on  their  o 
visit  their  father  at  work  or  the  class 
may  visit  different  fathers  at  work. 

(7)  Filmstrips 

There  are  several  available  filmstrips  on 
fathers  and  mothers  at  work. 

(^)  Poetry 

Children  love  to  write  and  hear  poetry.  Let 
the  children  write  a  poem  about  their  f Either  or 
'  mother  at  work-. 


(9)  ^Booka' ^  . 

Stpry  books  should  always  be  available  for  the 
student!  "to  brouse  through  at  their  convenience. 
T?eports  r  caA^  be  -fliade  orally  to'  the  class  bJfN^he^ 
children.-abput  some  of  thei  books  they  haveTead. 

♦  •  .        ■  ' "       •       :    ^  ' 

(10)  Tajjeis  .  ^ 

The  children  may  tape  a  'recording  of  their 
father  and  them  discussing  his  job.    The  children 
may  make  tapes  with  role  playing  theiij  fathers. 

(11)  Bunetin  Board 

J  The .  childre^i  can  make  a  board  yith  i:<ictures 
or,  their  parents  tools  used  at  wprk.^ 

(12)  Records     *      ^  *   " ^ 

Xis^tening  to  recordfe  and  learning  a  song  about  *^ 
a  father  at  work  is  really  fun,  ,  Let  them  ttEike  up 
(:       their  own  verses. 

Scheoar^*ii^r}5e5s       .     '  '  *  ^-i 

(1)  Watch  the  people  who  enter  and  leave "^the  building 
and  make  a  log  of  it.  Let/fhe  ch4.1^en  take  turns  - 
one  hour  ea^.  ' 

(2)  Field  Trips  w  / 

kB  manS^  field  trips  should  be  made  as  possible 
to  the  variotis  offices  of* the  Superintendent,  prins- 
•  ipal,  teachers,  nurses,  counselors,  pustqdlians, 
secretary,  and  business  offices  in  each  building, 
■i         . ■ .  _  ■  .  _ 

(3)  Head  storie;^  |ii^out  some  of  these  occupations. 

X^)  mms-^^.^^^^     .  .  ,■  ;  ' 

(5)  V^iiitihg  Stc^e^C^ 

*  (6)  Kulrals^-  ■      Z^/^/'^'i  ^       '^r*  '    ,  . 

^^ake  a  with  all  the  school  personnel  in^ 

a  working/^ tuation. 

(7)  Puppets 

Make  stjfck  puppets  of  the  various  school  personnel. 
Childre^c^n^  bring  ownp:materials  from.  home.  ^  ^ 

^  (8)  Role  riay  ^  / 

With  the  puppets  they  made  they  pan  act- out  a 
given  iscene  with  a  teacher  and  pupil,  principal' 
and  |upil,  etc.  '      .  * 

Community  Workers  '  > 

(1)  Dramatize  a  scene  of  a  policeman  at  the  scene  of 
an  accident.  \  .  * 


r    (2)  Song  ^       "  r  M.  ' 

Learnca  song  about  a  community 'helper  anfl  add 
the  childrens  own  words  for  the  last  few  verses. 

(3)  G^struction  . 
'    The  children  can  break  up  into  small  grqups  and 
build  their  own  fire  istation  or  polipe  station  out 
of  caurdboard  boxes  and^' theft  later  paint  them. 

(^)  Magazines     ^  '  ;  ■ 

Cut  out  pib^tures  from  magazines  arid  newspapers 
and  make  booklets  with 'community  helpers;  i^' action, 

(5)  Books  ^  ^  '  -  d 

Have  bpoks  on  ^n^  about 'the  comwunity  IjelperB 
so  that  the  children  can  report  tb  the  class  of  the 
various  books  they  have  read,  ohildfe^n  rriay  want 

,   to  make  their  own  book  about  a  coniimuiity  he^ 

'  (6)  Filmstrips  .J  '  ^ 

'  If  a  afield  trip  is  not  possible  filmstrips 

can  always  take  the  ^place.    Children  love  films 
and  can  'learn  a  lot  from  them. 

i?valuation 

1.  Fre-test  *  '  ,  ' 

Our  first  dgiy  of  discussion  was  spent, listening  to  the 
©1?udents ;  talk  about  what  they  already  ktieV  about '  the  work 
of  their  parents,    ^e  next  day  t*hey  m^de  li^)  ^  qiie^stionnaire 
about  other  things  they^  wanted  to  know  about  t\i^T  par.CiJ&ts 
workr  *  ' 

2.  Post-test  ^  p.  > 

The  role  playing  of  the  children  was  my  ppjBt-test^  I 
saw  through  thif?  how  much  they  really  had  le^arne^  through- 
out the  past  two  n-ee!c3.    iTust  by  listening  to  the*ccn,v>r-. 
sations  they,  usedo  and  the  serious  attitude  they  hai  wa5 
enough  for  n*!&^  '  .  ^  '  - 
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UNIT  TITLE:    Things  We  Need  For  A  Homo 
GRADF.  LEVEL:    1  5  '      '  ^ 

UNIT  LENGTH:    Approximately  k  weeks  ^  t , 
WRITER  AND  SCHOOL:    Becky  Radich,  Lincoln  School 


INTRODUCTION 

In  my  unit  we  vdll  learn  about  things  we  need  for  a  hone.  I  have 
devided  the  unit  into 'two  parts  i-  the  b^iding  of  a  house  -  arid  living 
in  a  house. 

Discussing  the  building' of  a. house  we  will  talk  about  what  mater- 
ials are  needed.    (Lumber,  building  blocks,  bricks,  roofing,  cement, 
insulation,  wallpaper,  paint,  hal-dware,  etc.)    What  things  we  need  to 
make  our  hcnos  raore  comfortable  and  to  make  it  more  convenient? 
,  (Heat,  lights,  water,  etc.)    We  will  talk  about  the. people -who  work 
in  sucb  capacity.    Also  we  will  dia^ju'ss  bpw  seme  fathers  and  mothers 
might  earn  a  living  by  working  in  this  manner,    life  will  discuss  all 
the  things  that  must  be  dcwie  before  we  move  into  the  home. 

After  the  house  is  ready,  what  services  are  needed  in  order  that 
we  may  live  in  the  hojme?    (Idscuss  postmen,  milkmen,  telephone  re- 
pairmen, lawn  maintenance.    Also  we  will  discuss  what  part  children 
play  in  sharing  the  work  in  their  home.) 


OilJfiRAL  OBJECTIVES"  , 
1.    To  develop  basic  skills  in  communications. 

To  Develop  a  sense  of  self  worth  and  self  realieation. 
3.    To  develop  self  confidoncd  in  identifying  and  attaining  goals. 
U.    To  begi?i  to  identify  individual  interests  and  abilitlas. 
5.    To  develop  ability  to  depend  upon  others  and  to  be  depended  upon 
'  in  a  working  environment. 


\  SPECIFIC  OBJECTIVES 


1.  Tc -help  childre^j  understand  how  the  home  prepares  them  for  living 
in  a  coirmunity,  ^ 

2.  To, understand  responsibilities  of  family  life  and  le&rn  to  share 
and  cooperate. 

3-    To  increase  the  irange  of  workers  he  is  knowledgable  abolt. 
h.    To  describe  the  work  of  significant  persons  in  his  life. 

5.  To  excite  injierest  in  these  various  occupations* 

6.  To  describe  self  and  the' kind  of  person  he  wisheq  to  become  when 
making  observations  of  working  models. 

7-    To  give  opportunity  for  verbal  communication  and  observation* 


ERIC 


COsITEOT 


BUILDIMG  A  HOUSE  .  .  * 

A.   .Mate/ials  Needed 

1.  Cement 
2m  Luiriber 

3»  -!4  Steel  \  .  <• 

li.    Building  Blocks  ' 
5f .  Insulation 
^  ^  6.  Hardware 

7.  Pipe  ' 

8.  Roofing 

9.  Paint 
/LOm  Vfallpaper 

9«    'RiLngs  added  to  make  the  home  raore  comfortable 

1.  Heat  " 

2.  Water 

3.  Li^ts 

U.  "  Telep>hone 

5-    Decorating  -  carpeting,  furnishings,  etc. 
C.    People  earning  a  living  in  such  capacities 

1.  Masons 

2.  Architects 

3«  Heavy  iilquipment  Qperaters 

li.  Electricians 

5»  Plumbers 

6,  Roofers 

?•  Painters 

8,  Carpet  layers 

9«  Carpenters 

^10,  Interior  decoraters 


GOWTEiTT  COi^TBUJPBD 

D.    Parent  working  in  suc&  a  capacity 

\  !•    To  earn  a  living.* 

*.  .  ■ 

11.  Living  In  A  House 

A.  Services  needed  to  live  in  a  home 

1.    Coniiaunity  Helpers 
.  a.  Postmen 

b.    Milfctnen  • 
—c^    Telephone  repaimen 

d.  Oarbagemen 

e.  meteimen 

g.    Gas  and  Qllwen^ 

g.  Firemen 

h.  Policemen 

B.  Children  oHare  In  Homg  Jj 

1.  Yardwork 

2.  Household 

3.  Care  of  Hoom  . 


C.    f*arent3  iiarnnjlvlng  in  Such  a  Capacity 


/ 
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^  •  lA:  3t  Hand  Eroeriences 


1.  Children  cut  out  pictures  of  tools  used  to  build  houses  with,  T!h& 
rest  of  thr  class  gU3ss  what  the  tools  are, 

2.  Childreh  gat  tAxt  pictures  from  magazines  of  workers  involved 
with  the  huiliing  and  the  servicing  of  the  home. 

3.  People  working  in  such  a  capacitjr/talk  to  the  class. 
J|.    Childrei  tace  a  field  trip  to  a  construction  site. 

5.  Children  relate  to  the  class  of  jobs  they  saw  being  performed. 

6.  Children  make  a  chart  of  tasks  they  can  perform  in  the  home. 

VICARIOUS  EXPERIENCED 

1.  Show  films  and  movies  .  - 

.  2,  Have  discussions 

3.  Read  related  stories        v  • 

ii.  Show  pictures 

$.  Have  the  chil(^en  read  related  stories 

6.  Listen  to  records,  songs,  poems,  etc. 

.  CREATIVE  liXPSRIENCES- 

1.  Draw  i^tures  of  various  workers  on  what  interests  them 

2.  Draw  pictures  of  parents  at  work 

3«  Hold  playing  of  parents  work  on  .other  workers 

U.  Use  puppets  for  work  situations 

$.  Write  a  story  "tly  Mom"  about  her  jtob  and  what  she  does 


JjOt 

6.  Sing  songs  and  act  out 

7.  Create  a  display 


SPECIAL  PROJECTS 

The  class  will  „.ake  a  bulletin  board  display  by  cutting  simple  house 
shapes,  adding  trees,  trucks,  buses,  cars,  mall  truck,  milk 'truck, 
etc.     These  can  oe  made  by  art  projects  or  cutting  out  pictures  of 
them,        '  \ 

The  class  will  make  pocket  folders  with  workers  pictures  on  the 
outside.    They  must  then  cut  out  the'  tools  each  worker  would  use 
and  drop  then  in  the  right  matching  folder. 


AWARENESS  OP''  THE  FMfl 

COiHIUNITY  VFORKBRS 
SOCIAL  STUDIES 

♦ 

FIRST  ORADB 
CONTIrJUINO—ON  GOING 


Garfield  School 
Cloqiiet^  liLnnespta 


Eva  iiagnuson 


Aili  Juola 
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Eva  Hai^nuson  and  Aili  Juola 

'  AWAR2ME33  OF  THE  FAICLY 

I.  General  Purpose  f  ^ 

It  is  our  purpose  in  this  unit  to  mak§  the  jJriinary  child  aware  of 
his  family  as  compared  to  other  fanilies  and,  to  realize  the  part 
that  each  membbr  of  the  family  plays,    l/e  feel  that  by  achieving 
this  purpose,  a  child  will  have  a  better  understanding  in  later 
years  of  the  diversity  of  roles  in  the  working  world  and  ot 
^      abilities  that .different  people  have,* 

II.  '  Objectives  . 

A,    Realization  that  fainilies  can  be  different  sizfc^^ 

.B.    Understanding  wh^  the  members  of  a^ family  are  (can  be  different 
,  fVom  a  mother,  father,  and  children).  '        ,     .  • 

C.  Understanding  of  the  child's  role  in  the  family., 

D.  Understanding  the  various  roles  of  the  ^iother  in  a  family. 
t£.    Tnderstanding  the  varioils  roles  of  the  father  in  a  family. 

F.  Understanding  of  how  the  family  works  together. 

G.  Understanding  of  hovr\the  fawily  plays  together.  ^ 

11.    Realization  of  the  differences  and  similarities  between  "real" 
families  and  families  seen  on  television  and  in  books. 

III.  Resources  , 

A.  ..Equipment  "  -  \ 

Im    Cassette  tape  recorder 

2.  Bulletin  board  space 

3.  Filmstrip  projector  and  filmstrips 

ii.    Posters  .     ,  >  * 

B.  Outside  persohrfel^  ^  \ 
Have  a  mothorCs)  ahri/or  father (s)  cone  in  to  speak  to  the 
children  about  their  jabs  inside  and  outside  the  f&mily. 


C.    References . 
1.  Filmstrips 

•  Home  Somnunity  Series 
..S-illLN-  Brothers  and  Jisters 

SS2L»-Family  Fun 
S33l(N-Growing  Up 

*  SSliLiWlelping  iiother 
335Li>I-Keeping  Busy 

ti Some  times  I  ',*ondGr*^ 
"Circle  of  Feelings**. 
"The  Magic  Glasses" r 
"The  Parade"  ^ 
"Judy's  Ups  and  Downs" 


) 


2.    Songs  '  ,  ^ 

•^Section  on  "Home  and  Family"  -    Ilyn  and  Bacon  -  This  Is  liusic 

3*    Magazines  *  , 

Jack  and  Jill  has  monthly  articl(?3  about  "I'y^Mother  Is  a  " 

U.    Books  •  . 

Hoffmian,  iilaine.  ^  About  Family  iHelpers,      About  Faiaily  Helpers 
Around  Town>    Melmont  rtiblishers,  1957. 

Meeka,  ::.3ther.    Families  Live  Together^    Follett  Publishing 
Company,  ly69. 

iicKay,  Susan.  Pedble  in  Our  ^brld.  Follett  Publishing  Company, 
1973  "['■""^  ^  

Blanche tte,vZel^a.    ily  oelf  and  Others.    Steck  Vaugh  Company,. 
1970.   ^  ^ 

.  Scholastic  Audio-Visual  Kecord  and  Book  Sets.    Five  Children 
and  Five  Families; 


Outline  of  the  unit.  ( 

A.  Realization  that  families  can  be  different  sizes. 

Children  bring  or  draw  pictures  of  their  JCamilies.  Compare 
family  size.    (Refer  to  worksheet  aA  the  back  of  this  unit.) 

B.  Understanding  who  the  members  dX  the  fikmily  are. 

Hefer  back  to  A.    Discuss  relatives  not  ill  the  linnediate  family 
who  can  be  part  of  the  family  unit  (grandparents,  aupts,  uncles, 
etc. )  ,  ^ 

C.  Understanding  the  child's  ro^  in  the  family. 

1«    Children  can  make  puppets  and  role  play  puppets.    To  show  how 
they  can,  througli  their  own  efforts,  change  their  environm?ht. 
For  example,  cleaning  desks,  cleaning  closets,  picking  up 
papers.  ( 

2.  Children  can  make  a  "Book  About  he,,"    It  will  include: 
.    a.    Tiiing3  I  Flay  ..ith 

b.  ,  .ly^'amily  .  ' 

c.  Things  i  Can  uo  ' 

d.  Xliings  I  Like  *  ' 

e.  things  I'm  afraid  of  .  ^  * 

f .  ITiings  I  Can' t  Do  ^         ^  . 

g.  .  I  '  gulc  Like  Xo  Be  ^ 

h.  I  ''oul'j  not  Like  to  He  . 

i.  ThinfTs  ir.ac  ..a^e  Lc^u^^-; 
j,    Things  TYiBt  ^ake  Jry 

3.  Children  caa  make  a  booklet  usin^,  dittoed  sheot3  from  unit  on 
"Peoplfe  Live  Toeethor,*'    Continental  Press. 

I4.    Chock  List  for  the  children:    I  like  to  

a.  — -be  outdoors  .        ,  , 

b.  — — be  inrioors 

c.  draw  pictures 


ii.    'Contin.  3d  .  4.  . 

d.   talk  to  people  * 

e.  — —bo  by  Tayseif 
t     f,   -help  pcfople 

'  -—-work  ivifeh  machines 

h.  — p-do  things  v*iere  I  can  move  around 

i,  work  with  my  hands 

'  j.  try  new  things    ^.  # 

-k.  — ^ — make  4:ip  songs     ^  ^ 

^  .   build  things  • 

m.    - — collect  things  . 


Children  can  compare  their  lists  With  other  children  to 
discover  likenesses  and  differences. 

B.    Children  play  .,;:uessing  ga^nBsI^  One  child  may  describe  someone 
in  the  aass^  and- the,  others  1^       ^ess  ^t^it  is.  Through 
the  responses  of  the  children,  the.  teacher^  help  them  under- 
stand  ti\at  everyone;  is  . ^like  in) Sc^e  w^         different  in 

•  others.  :  '  V  \  .  !;':,  >;  '  \ 

Understanding  the  variw:?  rpl^;?  of -the  rooth&r  and  father  In  the 
family,-     ■  ,  ■      ■-  ■■  ;€  "!'  ''"^         -     ~        ■  •■ 

1.  Suggested  letter  t^ft'parents'.   '  .  ■ 

2.  Have  a  mother  visif^d  talk  atjdut  her  job.  «' 

3.  Coaducr  a  survey,  of  vihat  mothers  of  the  children  are  doing: 
discuss  meaning  of  full-tp:me  and  part-time  jobs. 

U.    Have  the  students  discuss  how  the  family  relationship. and  * 

.activities  may 'change  when  the  mother  works. 
5.  \Role  Playing"  —  Children  assume' roles  of  mother  and  other 

family  xaembers  in  home,  then  change  tasks,,  humorous  situations 
,   could  result  showing  the-children  the  need  for  each  member  of' 
(  the  family  to  do  his  tasks  well, 
i  ^  . 

Un(^erstanding  of  *iQw  a  familjr  works  together.    ■  / 

1.    Work  Role- Bulletin  Board  -'-  caption  identifying  the  jobs 
and  .  the  work  that  is  being  performed.    Children  bring  in  ' 
^tJtures  of  workers  engaged  in  varying  work  roles.  ' 
Ohalarea  tell,  or  pantoi  dme  work  each  member  of  family -dobs. 

s       rit?  a.  riddl-j  about  their  work, ^-  ' 

3.    Children  make  a  family  tree  of  occupations*.  ' 

Understanding  how  the  family  plays  together.  , 
1.    Bring  in  pictures  of  seme  astivi ties  family  does  together. 

i»ake  a  scrapbpok,  •  \ 

.2^,,,  Children  make  dioramas  showing /amily  members  engaged  in 

leisure  activited.  ■     .     "  ,  &  &         .  ^ 

ReaJ.ization  of  the ,  differences  and;  similarities  between -real  and 
1      i°^S"?^if^S^^^'  families  on  television;  and  families  in  books. 
1.   .Bj^y/;i%n(^The  Walton?,  Partridge  Family"  on  TV. 
S.  ,  o^^pri^fes^^^^^m;  "families  in,^  readers  and  library  books. 


nie  follotving  is  a  suggested  outline  for  discussion, 
'■no  arc  the  members  of  the  family?  '  n 

What- do  they  do?*  -  v 

ytia.t  Iglnd  of  people  are  th^? 

Would  you '  want  to  be  a  neniber  of  that  family?  1  >hy?  Vfliy  not? 
'  Are  they  like  your  family  in  any  way?    How  gre  they  different? 


1:3 


SVTjL  STSi)  LETTER  TafFARSUTS 
Alternative:  Interview 


\ 


Dear  iir. 


(parent  or  gaardian) 


The  Students  in  our  class  are  studying  about  the  importance  of  ^ 
all  types  of  work.     e  want  to  learn  more  about  the  work  of  each  of 

the  parents  of  all  the  boys  and  girls  in    ^^3 

~f    (child's  name)  * 

:7  t'ouf you  answer  these  questions  for  us  and  send^it  ^o  school  by 
your  child?    We  will  study  how  your  job  affects  our  lives. 

li    ^ihat  is  your  job?  • 


iff 

2,    >Jhat  are  some  of  your  duties: 


3.    Is  there  anything  about  your  wbrk  idiich  the  children  in  our 
class  would  enjoy  seeing  (picture*s,  materials,  books,  uniforms, 
etc.?  '  ' 


i|.    Would  a  field  trip  to  your  place  of  employment  be/  beneficial 
at  this  i^^rade  level?  y 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 


Sincerely  yours, 
(teacher) 
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Unit  Title:    "What  Is  Your  Dad's  Job?" 

Subject:    Reading,  Language  Arts,  Math,  Social  Studies 
aiid  Art  ^ 

Grade  Level:    Grade  2 

...  * 

Unit  Length:    4-6  weeks  ^  /  - 

Writer  and' Scii^ls    Judith  West,  Lincoln 
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^The  purposa  of  this  unit  is  to' introduce  the  children  toy{h'e 


v 


odcupationa  of  the  parents  of  their  classmates. 
Goals  . 

1.  Provide  an  ocdTupational  information  program  wiiicb  ds  organized 
sequentially  and  leads  to  continued  iiiti^rest  int'orthe  .secondar 
level  of  instruction.  r 

2.  En^urage  development  of  work  habits  and  realistic  attitudes « 
tov/ards  occupations  and  work.    ♦  *  •» 

3*  Involve  children  in  self-discovery  activities.  '  . 

4.  Provide  the  opportunity  for  students  to  interact  with  selected 
community  helpers..  ' 

Performance  Ob.iectiv^a  -    •   '  i 

1.  To  deyefo|l>an  awareness  of  self.* 

2.  To  help  the  child  ^iden.tify  ways  in  which  he  is  li^^  ""workers 
he  knows*  ^  ■  Jt^ 

5*  To  'aixquire  a  knowledge  of  workers* 

4.  To  acquire  a  respect  for  other  people  and  the  work  they  do. 

'■■  ^  •  ^       *  ■  ■ 

Subject  Area  Activity 

Social  Studies-         »  1.  Take  a  bus  trip  around  the  community  to  see 

where  the  fathers  and "^nio there  work. 
./^  ''^  2.  Take,  tours  o%f  some  of  the  places  of  work. 
3-  Have  parents  come  in  and  talk  to  the  class 

about  their  work.  '  * 

—  • .  ^ 
4.  Catagorize  the  jobs  of  parents  under 

headings  of  .manufacturers  t  agriculture  a.id 

services. 


5.^  Play  ?'aocip^^tional  bingo" 


6.  Game  -  matxsh  the  occupation' with  the  "tools 

used  in  that  occupation. 
7-  View  films  pertaining  to  the  occupations 

J you  are  studyir^.  *  ^. 
View  filmfii*trips  pertaining  to  the  occupations 
you  are  studying. 
9«  Ltake  books  available  about  the  yarioiiiS  " 
occupations.      ^  * 


!•  Discuss  money  and  how  fathers  and  mothers 

earn  mtney. 
2.  Use  play  Aoney  to  buy\hifag8  in  a  play 

store,  (Role  playing  of  their  parents  at 

work* )  ; 
3-  vUsinjg  store  ads  -  give  each  child  a  certain 
.    amo^int  of  money  to  spend  using  the  prices 

in  the  ad*  '    •     v  # 

4*  Discuss  the  importance  of  being  able  to 

•  make  correct  change  or  be  able  to  count  it. 
3*  Use  play  money  and  practi/p^^  making  change* 
6.  Discuss  the  importance  of  matii  in'each  of 

the  occupat*Lons  you  are  studying, 
?•  Make-up  sto^y  problems  \xsing  situations 
.from  the  occupations  you  are  studying, 

1.  Drav/  pictures  of ,  mom  or  dad  at.  work, 

2.  Draw  a  picture  of  the  place ^of  business 
.  where  mom  or  dad  works* 

3.  Make  a  doirama«^f  mom  or  dad's  place  of 
work,     (The  inside  or  outside,) 

^,  Draw*  a  picture-of  his  dad  at  work  in  the 
center  of  a  paper  and  surround  it  JodL^h 
pictures  of  tools  he  would  use  in  hie  work, 

)•  Zpilust^rate,  the  booklets  they  have  made, 

},  Design  A  cove'^  for  the  booklets  they  have 

iffade,       *  ^  ^ 

f.  Make  a  mobile  consisting  of  tools  used  in 

their  father's^-crcc^at ion,  . 
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UNIT  TITLE: 
SUBJECT : " 
GRADE  LEVEL: 
UNIT  LENGTH 
WRITER  AKIX  SCHOo'lj 


Our  Helpers  of  the  Community. 
Social  Studies 
.  Two  and  Three 
4  to  5  weeks 

«       .  • 

Bette  Mac<Jonal^d  and  Dariene* 

Morehouse 

Cloquet  Public  Schools 
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Overview  of  tho  Unit  v 

Our  purpose  of  this  unit  ie  to  acquaint  the  students  with  various 
occupations  of  people  ia  their  community.     It  is  hoped  to  give  the 
children  a  more  nature  understandirfg  of  the  various  community 
helpers  presented.    Through  the  individual  and'  group  experiences 
provided,  the  children  will  be  guided  to  interpret  qn  their  ov/n 
leve^  of  understanding,  the  need  for  a  worker  to  be  responsible^ 
trained  and  cooperative.  •  * 

Objectives  '  .  * 

1.  Give  children  accurate,  basic  information  about  the  follov/ing 
community  helpers:     firemen,  policemen^  postmen,  and  hospital 

*      workers,  ' 

2.  Cain  understanding  of  service^  needed  to  keep  us  safe  and  -happj;* 

3.  .  Help  each  child  become  acquainted  v;ith  some  of  the  duties-  and 

responsibilities^of  the  fireman,  policeman,  postman,  and  hospit 
al  workers.  ^ 

4.  Understand  that  people  are  dependent  on  one  another. 

5.  Help  children  ^?j^velop  a  knowledge  of  and  appreciation  for  all 
honest  work.  . 

6.  Encourage  genuine  respect  for  work  of  community  workers. 

7.  To  develop  a  v/iliingness  to  assume  responsibility  for  doing 
one's  work. 

8.  To  encourage  right  attitudes  toward  community  helpers.  < 

§ 


/ 
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III.  fireman 
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A*  Suggested  approaches  and  activities  '  , 

!•  Discuss  various  experiences  children  have  had  with 
firemen  and  fire.  " 

2.  Read  a  story  or'poem,  or  shoiT  pictures. 

3.  Have  a  fireman  visit  the  children. 
Ak  Plan  a  trip  to  the  fire  statidn. 

5.  Discuss  fire  fi£-hting  equipment  and  its  uses, 

6.  Learn^fire  prevention  rules  in  the  school,  home  and 
community.  \  . 

a.' Make  a  survey  of  tho^r  homes  for  fire  hazar^^^. 

7.  Discuss  fire        our  friend  and  as  our*  enemy. 
6,  Discuss  v^hat  to  do  in  case  of  a  fire. 

a.  Let  Qhildren  use  play  .telephones  to  practice  calling 
the  fire  station. 
9.  Build  a  fire  safety  vocabulary.  •  • 

10.  Have  children  draw  pictures  of  their  firemen  and  tlieir 

duties.  .  # 

llrf  Discuss  importance  of  fire  drills. 
12.  Learn  different  v;ays  to  put  cut  a  fire. 

/  :  ' 

15.  Write  a  story  about  a  fireman •s  day  on  duty. 

r 

.  14,  Vj'rite  a  report  of  a  well  kno'jn  .fire  in  our  arefe. 
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IV*  Policeman 

A.  Suggested  approaches  ^and  activi'ties 

1/  Arrange  a  bulletin  board. displaying  the  services 

ordinarily  performed  by  policemer^^t  community  level. 
2.  Show  films  and  f il-as-tripff  about  policemen. 
3*  Discuss  various  policemen  and  their  duties. 

4.  Read  stories  i-bout  policemen. 

5.  ')hov;  pictures  of  policemert  and  discuss  th»em. 

6.  Learn  about  the  equipment  a  policeman  us«s  in  his  work. 
7#  Make  safety  aligns  or  posters. 

8.  Make  a  puzzle  in  the  shape  of  a  policeman's  cap. 

9.  Write  poems  about  policemen. 
10,  Visit  a  police,  statign  to  realize  the  many  services  given- 

^  11.  j.'ake  policemen  puppets  and  put  on  a  shov;. 

12.  Have  children  act  out  roles  of  citizens  and  policemen. 
13»  Learn  bicycle  safety. 

14.  Discuss  patrol  Meinbers.  at  school  and  thei£-  diaries. 


^¥0 
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V.  Hospitar  Helpers  " 

•  •     •  ■  \ 

A.  Suggested  approaches  and  activitiea 

1.  Have  one  of  the  various  hospital  helpers  visit  the  class 

to  discuss  with  the  class  his  duties  and  the  equipment  . 

,  \ 

*  'v. 

needed  to  perforn  them. 

2.  Discuss  experience  children  and  their  families  have  had 
with  hospital  helpers, 

/■-'  Act  out  a  hospital  scene.     Have  someone  be  the  nurset  the 

^  doctor  and  the  patient. 

4.  Have  the  school  nurse  visit  yQur  class.    Ask  her  to  tell 

^      about  her  duties  and  her  training.  0r 

5*  Draw  a  mural  of  \he  various  nursing  helpers. 

» 

6.  Take  a  trip  to  view  ambulance' service -available  in  the 
oommunity. 

7.. Discuss  importance  of  cleanliness  in  the  hospital. 

8.  Set  up  and  play  doctor's  office  in  the  classroom. 

9.  Make  a  cut-away  dravring  of  a  large  hospital  that  would 

\ 

show  some  of  the  various  rooms.  ^ 

•  .  » 

10.  Learn  basic  first  aid  treatment  and-  the  importance  of  it. 


VI.  Postal  r/brkers*  ^  :  ^ 

A*  Suggested  approaches  and  aotivltles 

1.  Discuss  the  difi^^^nt  postal  workers  jind  their  duties. 

2.  Visit  a  past  office  * 

a.  Find  out  how  mail  is  sorted  and  distributed 

b.  Learn  different  duties  of  postal  workers 

0.  Discuss  different  types  of  mail  and  how  they're  classified 
>.  7/rite  a  letter  and  send  it  . 
4.  Show  pictures^ of  postal  workers 
\  Use  films  andK)^i  1ms trips  / 


i.  Bri 


ng  in  and  discuss  different  stamps 


a.  Start  a  staRi|>  collection  if  interested 
7.  Visit  from  a  postman 

I 

6.  Walk  to  thg  nearest  mailbox  at  the  time  the  mailman  will 

be  at  the  bp^  to  pick  up  the  mail 
9*  Construct/a  post  office  in  the  classroom 
lO^^lay  the/ roles  of  postal  workers  ^\ 


'if.'' 


11.  Hake  a  bulletin  board  sho\7ing  the  route  of  a  letter 
VII.  Evaluation 

1.  Discuss  with  theXphildren  what  they've  learned  about 
community  helpers 

2.  Have  ^ildren  engage  iikshow-us  and  tell-us  activities  ^ 
3*  Describe  hypothetical  situations  and  ask  the  children  what 

proper  and  best  response  V7il\be. 


ERIC 
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VIII.    For,  the  pupii  "  '  / 

Ave  rill,.  Fire  Cat 
^  Barri  Jane;  Mr>  Mailmaji,  Whitman  and  Co.  '  ' 

Barr,  Jane;  Policeman  Paul.  Whitman  and  Co. 

Barueh,  D.W.  and  Others,  Five  in  the  Family.  Scott  Poresman  &  Co, 

.    • :  » 

Barueh  and  Montfromery;  Three'  Frteods^   "I  See,"  pp,  15-22.  ^ 

'  '       ^  "  ;  ■  ^ 

\    Beim,  Country  Fireman,  V7illiam  Morrov;  CP, 

Beim  J.,  Coimtry  Kailman.  William^, Morrow  Co,     "  .  ^  - 

Brewster,  Benjamin,  Tne  First  Book  of  Firemen,  Franklin  ffatte  Inc. 
f       Brown,  Margaret,  Sctven  Little  Postmen,  Simon-Schuster  ,  ^ _ 

Brown,  Margaret;  and  Hurt,  Edith  T. ,  Five  Little  Firemen,  Simon- 
Schuster 

Buchheimer,  Naomi,  At  the  Post  Office 

Buchheiraer,  Naomi,  Let's  GoJtc  a  Post  Office,  G.P.  Putman's  Sons 

Bulla,  C,  Riding  the  Pony  Express 

Burkhart,  R.W.,  and  Mc Cuieness A. G. ,  Fireman  Joe  : 

Colby,  Smoke  Eaters;  Tracks,  Training  and  Tpols-<bf  the  Nation *s 

llire^eg       ,/  ^      '      '     '  .  .  ,^  '      *  - 

.  Colonius-Schroeder,  At  the  Post  Office,  Kelmont 
Dillen,  Ina  K> ,  -  Policemon.  rielmont 

.    Gates  and  Others,  On  Four  Feet.  "A  Letter  from  4pan,"  pp.  125-^^28 

Granberg,  Wilbur  J.,  Johnny  'Vant^  To  Be  a  P.  1. iceman,  Aladdin  Booko 

Greene,  Car la,  I  Want  To  Be  a  Postman.  Children's  Prefs 

Greene,  Carla,  What  Do  They  Do?  Policemen  and  Firemen 

Cregoly,  Great  BiR  Fire  Engine  Book 

Hastings,  ^I. ,  About  Postmen 

Hef f lef inger-Hoffman,  Firemen,  Melmont  J 
Hef fief inger-Hoff man.  Our  Friendly  Helpers 
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^Hittet  A  Letter  ^or  Kathy  ' 

Hagley  and  Cordiar,  Friendly  Neip'hboro 
Hurd,  Englno,  Knpine»  Vo.  9 

Mace,  Katherine,  Chief  Dooly's  Buey.Day,  Abelar^  iPress 
McCallt  How  ?/e  Get  Our  Mail,  B<^refie  Presa 


.  MoHue' and  Others,  Come  Alon^a^,  "^raftfic  Policeman pp.  I56-I59 
Mclntire,  A.,  Billy  and  His  Friends  ,  ^ 

Kashovor,   Leonard,  You  Visit  a  Fire  Statibi^Polioe  Station,  .« 

Benef ie  Press 
Miner,  Opal,  Fireman,  Children's  Press 
Miner,  Opal,  True  Book  of  Po^B^tccn,  Children '^s  Press 
Miner-Salem ,  The  True  Book  of  Policemen  and  Firefeen,.  Children •^s 

Press    '  '  '  '  . 

liiner,  Cpal ,  Our  Post  Office  and  {felpers 
Norling,  J.,  Vofr^  s  Letter  ^ 

O'Donnell  and  Phillips,  Anything  Can  Happen,  "Policeman  David, 

pp.  80-66 

Olds,  Elizabeth,  Big  Fire,  Hougl^ton  Mifflin  Co. 
Olds,  The  Bi/?  l^ire  * 

Schloat,   G,  VVirren , vAdventures  of  a  Letter,  Charles  Scribncr's 

^    Sons  '  X 

Tie(?s,  Adams,  Thomas;  Your  Neighborhood  and  the^  World,  Ginn 

Co.  ,  1066  ^ 
Tousy,  S.,  Jerry  and  the  POny  Express 

Watson,  Jane,  True  Book  of  Smokey  the  BeaTt  Simon  and  Schuster 
Witty,  Paul,  The  liailman.  D.C.  Heath  ^and^Jo.  ' 
Witty,  Payl,  The  Fireman  4  "  ' 

Zaffo,  George  J.,  The  Bif:  Bot)k  of  Real  Firo  En^nes ,  Cresset 

jand  Dunalp  - 
Zaffo,  George,  Things  I  Should  Knojt^About  City  Police  and  Their » 

Equipment,  Doubleday  and  Cq.^ 


Ski 


Mi 


For*  the 'Tea^cher .       •  \  ' 

Arbutlmotl  May,  Jime  For  roetry,  Scott  Foresraan  &  Co., 
Audio-Visual  Aids',  /Bulletin  o:^  tjn|^_ vers ity  of  Kansas,  Lawrence, 


Crump/  Irving,  Our/Fireipen      ^  ^  -^--l/  v 

Dale,  Edgar,  Audio-:y:isual  hfefhods  in  Teaching  Dryden  Pressj^  N.Y. 

'  Educational  Films ,  I963  Michigan  State  University  '      "'^       .  ' 

6ilbaugh,  John.  W,,  Social  Studies  and  l^ai^nce  Resources  Units 
^  lor  the  Second  grad^,'  San  Jose,  California 

Gue,  itcCall  and  Sanford,  You  and  the  Neighborhood,  Benefie  Press, 
,1963  •  , 

^Hanha,  and  Hoyt,   In  the  Ned ?rhborhood,  "Scott  Foresman  andr  Co^, 

....  — — — ^   o 

.   Hildreth,  Gertrude,  Child  Growth  Through  Education,  Ronald 

Press  Co,  '  .     ^  '   ^  ' 

Jenkins,  C.   G.  ar.d  Others,-  Your  Children.,  Scqtt  Poresman  and  Coi 

III  I M  w   , ,         1  ^ 

McJntire,  Alta,  gilly's  Neighbors,  Follett  Pvi'^.  -Co.  1965     '  ' 

Michael  is,  John,  Social  Studies  for  Children  in  a  Demo  era  c/y, 
'  .     Prentiss  Hall   ^  ^ 

*Moffatt  and  Howall ,.  "Klegientar.y  Social  Studies  Instruct ioA, 
Longman- Green  afid"  Co .  «• 

Social  Studies  in  the  FJl eraentary  Schools,   Grade  2,  Whlie  Bear  L'S.k 

.  Teacherr.'s  Guid^  for  the  Social  Studies-,   Gi^ades  1-12,   Grand  Rapidc 

I^inhenota        -  "  .  •  '  '     '        .  ■ 

Wann^  .'^^anri,  and  .Sheehy,   Learning  About  ^Qur  Neip-hbQ^'Sf  196.7 

Wesley  and.  Adams,  T'eaehin^  oooial  ^  Studies  in  Elemejitary  Schcolo,^ 
D.C.   Heath  Co.'  ~     .   .    V     "       ^^^^^1^     .     ,  .  ^ 

Filmstrips  '  *  .  '  '  . 

Finding  Out  About  Your  Bo.fy,'  424~9  .  • 

Firemen  At  V/ork 

Fire  Department-Comriuni ty  Helpers  Series     '  '    '  . 
He^alth,  SVE  --22172    •        ,.     ,  .  '  . 

^   Let's  Make  a  Post  Office  ^  Fo-p'ular  .Scieinbfe         .        7-^  --^ .  ( 


Let's  Visit  the  Dentist  -  567^5 
Our  Post  Office'  - 
Policemen  -  KHPr'      '     .    .  ^ 
PpliceJen      JH  .  ' 

Policemen  and  Piremign  -  . 
Post  Office  and  Postal  Vforlclrs  - 
•Pd^ti  Office  WoTlcers-'-  Curriculum 
TaJ^e  lipf  a  Toothache  -  SVfi-  568-3 


tiemPost 


Thi?'j 


man-Community  Helpers  Series 


il^ye  Y.ou  Covered,  Common  Cold  -  SVE  -  568-2  . 


V  II. 


.  •  Yoiiil  iody  'and  Y6u  -  SVE  41435  -  18 
Films  a;  \\  ■  - 

City  j|ire  Fip-hters,  Coronet  , 
Community.  He  ps^rs^RYegate ,  I969  ' 
Pireboat,  Bailey^  ' 
Fire , Enf  ines,  Tomkins 

Fire  Exit  Driil.at  Our -Schoo^,  Coronet 
Firehouse  Dog,  FA  * 

Fireman^  Thompkins  ,  * 

yiref  What  Makes  it  Burn 


I 


Pipe ^"'^  Patty  Learns  What  To'  Dd*,  .University  of  Michigan  State 
Fire  Prevention  in  t^  Hoi 


)me 


Firieman 


Helpers  in  the  Community ^  Coronet 


ERIC 


r 


■  ■  n- 


ERIC 


'.Helpers  Who  Come  to  Our  House 
'      Letter  ts  Grajidmother,  Coronet  InstrucStlon&l  Films 

■      '  — ~^  ■■.;.»'■ 

I      Mailman.  EBP  "  ^  ;» 

Mailman,  Michigan  State  UniVferaity 

'  >    Our  Community  EBP  ^ 

■'  '  * 

.bur  Post  Off i<;e  EB  . 
^    Our  Post  Off ice t  EBP  :  - 

*\    ■    Pdlicemaft,  EBP   .    —  - 

Safe  Living  at  Home .  Coj^net  Pilms      10  ininutes  ^  ^ 
Safe  Living  at  School,  Coronet  Pi4ms  -  IQ  minutes  . 
Safe,  Living  in  Your  Community,  Coronet  I?ilms  -  11  minutes* 
The  Fireman A  Thompkins  Films  -  12  minutes 
Thp  Mailman  ^  \  «i 

a  The  Policeman,  Community  Helpers  •  ' 

Where  Do  Our  Letters  Go'?,  Coronet  "      \  •  ^ 

Whe  r e  The  re  *  s  Smoke ,  Sid  Davis  Production  -  10  minutes 
^Your  Postal  Service,  Baily  Films 
XII.  Songs  *^        ■  : 

"Carrier  Pigeon,"  This  Is  Music,  p.  115' 


•  ■ 

1 


"Music  In  Our  Town,"  Sliver  Burdett^  "Fire  Down  Below,"  p.  60 

"We  Want  to  See  a  Fireman,"  Silver  Burdett,  p.  81 

"The  Busy  Postman, *•  Listen  and  Sin/?,  Ginn  Volume  I 

"^The  Holiday,"  Berg,  Richard  C,  and  Others,  Music  for  Young 

Anericans,  Bk.  2 
"The  Posftman, "  American  Singer ,  American  Book 


"The  Postjjp,"  fitts  and  pthere.  Singing 


"The, Postman,"  This  Is  Music,  p..  '54 
XIII.  Study'^int.8  -  S^JI^Ipiotuipe-Story'  i 


SP124  -  Hospital  Helpers  ^ 
SP124  -  Postal  Helpers 
SPII9  -  ^olicQ  Department  -Helpers 
SP120  -  Fire  Department  Helpers 


:    •  UNIT  TITLES     People  Who  Make  the  Newspaper  "  ^  ' 

'••    i  -;    ■        .   DEPARTMENT  OR  SUBJECT:    Social  'Studies  ,  ,  . 

GRADE  level's     Grade" Two  .  '  .  . 

.  ■      °       1  LENGTH:     Two^Three  weeks  (depending  on  children's  interest) 

.  ,  •      I  WRITER  &  SCHOOLS    Cliarlene  Mead,   Garfield  School,  Cloquet,  Minn.> 


^ 


Title    People  Pho  MakQ  the.  Newspaper 
Main  .Ideas 

*        li  What  people  are  involved- 

publisher  copy  boy  pressman 

\    ,      editor     •      '       ^    -advertisings  manager  circulation  manager 

writer  \       artist  "natier  bov  ^ 


artist  paper  boy 

reporter  linotype  operant  or 

rewrite  man  proof  reader 

photographer  compositor 
librarian  -;      ^  " ;  -  *stereotyper 


2./^^^hat  Kinds  of  news  are  in  the  papetr?  *  ^  . 

Examples: 

.sgoxts^   r  editorials  ' 

.  ,  aiiWBfemenJb  ,  -  obituaries  .    *  / 

wekther  ^  matter  of  record  *^ 

area  n^v76  '  ads 

world  news  T.V.  log  -  *  . 

*  .  *■    '         .  ' 

^       ...  . 

""Concepts 

1.  Chinei^e  were 'the  first  to  develop  a  newspap^er, 
-2.  When  ^our  country  was  new  town  criers  spread  the  news 

3»  The  newspaper  is- a  service  to'b^  appreciated. 
4*  TJie  hewspaper  contains  a  variety  of  news,  * 

f        .    ' '  '  ■  .      \  .     ■    ^  ■ 

Attitudes y  Values  and  Appreciations 

'1.  The  newspaper  is  a  social  service  for  the  community, 

2,  We  appreciate  the  service.  /  .,  •  ' 
5.  All  the^people  involved  in  the  making  of  tne  newspaper  are  inpovtant. 

Rjslated  Skills 

Language  Arts  Listening 

/  .  .  . 

Writing  .  ^ 

♦ 

*  Reading  \- 

Speaking  ^  •  ^ . 

Audio  Visual  Materials  ,  ^ 

1..  Llagazine  pictures  ^ 


2.  Tapes  ^  sounds  you  may  hear  on  the  job 

3^  Slides  of  people  at  work 

4.  Tapes  of  people  describing  their  work 

5.  Snapshots 


ERIC 


Books  ot  pamnhieta  ^       .  .  . 

Come  to  Work  With 'Us' In^'a  Mew0paper#  by  ^Jeah  and  Ned,  Wilkinson 

Community.  Resources  *      ,       '      '    .  * 

^  ...  .   \    ^'  -  • 

!•  Editors  and/or  others'  invo^'Ired';4n  making'  the  ixewspaper  ,  . 

2.  Mrs.  Etde  ahd  staff  from  the  Gazzette  ( Carfie Id-intermedia te  paper 
staff)  ~        ~~  '  ' 

?•  Field  trip^  to  the  Pine'  Knot 

• .         „        .  •.  . 

Construction  Activitieg 

!•  Write  our  own  class  newspaper  ' 
Examples  of  news  to  be  included! 

^  lost  and  found  jokes 

W  book  reviews  pets  (pictureis  and  stories) 

movies  trips  <  •  .     >  -  -  >  ' 

want  ads  '  poems 

hobbies  short  stories. 

'    ^    .  .  ' 

Drama-tic  Representation 

!•  Construct, a  kangaroo 

Inside  the  pouch  of  the  kangaroo  are  the  names  of  people  who  work  on 
the  paper.     Children  may  pick  a  name  a^id  act  out  that  person.     The  ol^^f^r 
children  try  to  gruess  who  that  persfon  is,  '  . 

Oral  and  Written  LanfTuapre  ^ 

1.  Newspaper  articles 

2.  Dramatic  representations  of  jobs  ,  ^ 

^  ^     3»  Letters-requesding  people  to  visit  the  classroom  and  thank  you 
letters 


Art 


1.  Illustrations  for  class  newspaper 

2.  Bulletin  board  displays       •  " 

3.  Make  a  mobile  or  collag?  of  tools  and  equipment  used  in  making  a 
newspaper 


ERIC 
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mill  TITLE:.  THE  BAK'IRY 

DiiPARTiltSWT  OR  3Ug,JSCT:    SOCIAL  STUDIES 
GRAIE  .LiWSL:    Twd  ' 
UNIT  LENGTH:    OM  GOINp 
WRITER  A  JD  ,3CH<50L»    PATRICIA  HOFJtUN 

GARFIELD  ELjSIii'JiJTARY 


ERIC 


UNIT  NAME:    TH?  BAKiilrtl 

*    •    BROAD  I.ifiARN|iG  OBJECTIVES: 

^  A        ,  ^*    Awareness  of  the  bakery  as  a  pioductive  part  of  the  com- 

"  ^        '  munity. 

2.    Awareness  of  the-persong  and  their  skills  that  preduce  bak- 
■  ery  goods. 

.ATTITUDES  TO  BE  DEVtLOPEDr 

-.The  bakery  serves  people  in  the  community. 
.  *  -  An  a^reness  of  the  equipment  that  is  used  in  a  bakery. 

-  A  baker  is  asually  a  skilled  technician.  ' 
^           -  There  are  small  town  bakeries  and  large,  factory  type  bakeries. 

-  The.  bake x:' s  busi  ogt  hours  are  during  the  night. 

-  A  bakery  is  kept  spotlessly  clean  and  sanitary  to  protect  ^- 
the  customer.  i 

-  A  baker  keeps  up  on m odern^nethods. 

-  Their  is  a  cooperation  botweeh  bakery  exaployees. 
RKLaTED  SKILLS: 

Mathematics;  .Counting 

Weighing  of  ingredients 
^  Measure-  recipes      .      ^       '  . 
ExciuingG  of  money 
Tims  '  ' 

Language  Arts:  Knowing  b^ery  terms  ^ 
Reading  receipes 
Heading  labels 

Writing  a  story  about  the  trip  to  thr   ^  r.^vy 
Reading  booko  on  bakericr^        bread  *  • 

Listen."* 

Coim.unication  ol.-lls: 


-  Asking  questions  of  the  baker 

-  tiotween  children  (classroom  bakery) 


ERIC-  ^ 


RBL/XTED  SKILLS: 


ERIC 


Science:  Bakinc 


broad  -  yeast  raising 
iixingj  ingredients 
Ingredients  and  their  reactions 
Temperature  -  thehncmeter  . 

♦ 

Art:  Illustrate  varipU'&HRen  at  their  job. 
Assembling  a  classroou  bakery 
Decorate  a  cake 
Keep  ^folder. on  the  bakery 

Suggested  Activities:  ■      ■  ■  ^  \ 

-  Field  trip  to  our  local  bakery  ^  . 

-  Taking  pictures  of  actual  bakers  on  the  Job  ^ 

-  Learning  to  r^ad  a  recipe 

-  j^ieasuring  out  ingredients. 
-^"Tiiking  and  milking  and  baking  bread 

-  ^sing  graph  pa^oj:  to  illustrate  temperature  (baking  and  othervdse) 

-  Viewing  a  ,cnke  being^ecorated 

-  Assembling  a  classroomlbakory  with  over'tho  counter  sales 

Futurg  Activities:  '  ^ 

-  Discovering  about  wheat  and  v/hcre  it  comes  from. 

-  Discussing  the  middle  man  in  a  big  factory  style  bakery,  • 
•  Discuss  all  the  outside  people  who  help  bakeries: 

.  '  Truck  driver 
Delivery  boy 
Farmer  ^ 

»■ '  ■ 

Salesman 

AUDIO- VISUAL  A'Aio:  •    .  •      '  -  ^  ^ 

Film:    Foods  rrcT)  Grains  ll  min. 

•Visiting  his  Uncle • S/ bakery.     3obby  sees  the  steps  in- 
O  volved  in  making  bread. 


-1 


AUDIO  VISUAL; 

Filmstrips!      -Ifow  ^fe  Get  O^r  Foods  SVE 

(3tory  of  bread) 
Conimunity  Helpers      ^      •  Eyegate 
(the  bbkor) 

BOOKS: 


-  Let*  3  Take  A  Trip  To  A  Bakery,  Suchheimer,  Naonij  O.p.  Putnam's  ^ns, 

-  Let's  Find  Out  About  Bread.  Burt,  Olive;  Frankilin  Watts,  Inc.,.  H.Y. 
I  ^ant  To  Be  A  Baker >  Greene,  Carlaj  Children's  Press 

-  The  /pple  Strudel  :3oldier,  Johnson,  Joha  E.,  i^ollet 

-  The  Seabury  Cookbook  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Moore,  Eva;  Seabury  Press,  W 

-  The  First  Book  of  Food,  Scheib,  Ida;  Franklin  Vat ts.  Inc.,  N.Y. 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  • 

COilxlimiTY  RESOURCES! 

-  Local  bakery  *  *  • 

-  Cake  decorator 

-  A  mother  to  come  in  and  help  demonstrate  the  makinj;»42^bread 

-  School  cook 

-  Mothers  to  help  on  the  field  trip 


V 
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"LIDS  POH  KID3"  -    .        ■  f  . 

C.  Karulak 

^  .         I'i.  Axtell 

OBJECTIVES 

To  develop  an  agareness  c>f  the  varied  and  meny  occupations  in  the  world  tocfey. 

To  develop  basic  understanding  of  the  different  occupations. 
3«    To  gain  nore  knowledge  of  the-  occupation  throu^  wearing  head-g^ar  representing 

various  occupations. 
h.    To  learn  to  distinguish  the  occupation  by  the  head-gear  worn, 

C0JCEPT3  '     .  ' 

!•    Clear  up  misconceptions  about  certain! occupations. 

2.  To  fanili arize  them  with  the  jobs  represented.  .  '  r 

3.  Through  local  resource  people  we  hope  to  bring  the  concept  oi^flobs  or  gareers 
closer  to  home.  v 

I4.    Give  children  necessary  background  jnfonoation  concernihg  csrefers,  i.e.  - 
necessary  education,  nhysical  require: ients,  some  duties  oJf  the  bccupation. 


etc. 


lijTRODUGTIQM  -  ^ 


f/hat  do  we  mean       occupations  or  careers?  ' 

•  i  . 

This  unit  may  bo  introduced  by  the  teacher  modeling  an  unusual  hat  as  ai 
"attention  getter*'.    This  will  lend  to  discussion  of  various  other  occupatjpns 
and  as  a  result  will  introduce  the  unit.  ^  * 

Choose  a  particular  occupation  and  list  everything  known  aboiit  it. 
TFiinf^s  we  knov/  about  Policer?lan.  ^  *  ' 

Things  we  wjint  to  know. 

li    Brief  resume  of  selectfed  occupation.     (Copy  occupation  i^olice  SRA) 

2.  Hat  to  repiosont  the. occupation,  if  occupation  requires  one. 

3.  Available  picture,  f iL .strip^y^SJm^,  and  tapes. 

'activities      \  ^'    •  '. 

1.  Illustrate  occupations  Children  are  interested  in.  ^ 

jZ.  3how  fiLnstrips  and  play  cassette,  tapes. 
*3»  .  H^e '^ome' movies  and  T.V.  ^ 

h.  Have  oral' reading  of  career  books  at  their  levels  and  report  on  them. 

5.  Discuss  occupations  of  our  tow^rT^a^sh  bulletin  boards'  and  murals  of  our  tov/n. 

6.  -    Drama ti7^o  and  pantomine. 

7.  Take  pictures  of  children  with  their  occup.  tion  lids. 
8„.  In\rite  local  .resource  people. 

9.  Sin^/  songs  and  wriAe  poetry  pertaining  to  occupation. 

10.  -^Trite  thank-you  notes.  % 

.      11.  iiake  puppets  to  show  the  different  worders. 
1?.  ijiclvc  paper  riache*  or  clay  moaels. 

13.  ^'rite  stories  about  parents  occupations  or  other  familiar  ones: 

.  Ui.  Hive  field  trip  to  ijreeniiouse. 

15.  A3  a  rejuit  of  local  resource  person,  seeds  were  planted  and  the  plants  were 

Q  taken  home  for  i  other's  Day. 

ERIC  •  • 


.  ^    5VA1,UpTI0N 

(1.)    We  felt  the  children's  attitudes  changed  considerably  AS  the  result  of  - 
loarning  just  how  much  mterr-ction  aad  cooperation  were  necessary  to  become  a 
success  in  any  career. 

(2.)    Two  lists  of  occupatl^pns  were  made;  one  prior  to  and  one  after  our  unit 
Lids  for  Kids'*/    Me  wergn't  surprised  to  find  many  new  occupations  added  to  r 
the  second  list. 

(3.)  As  a  result  of  the  unit  the  children  became  more  aware  of  what  was  involved 
An  each  oocupatinn.     Bconuse  of  local  resource  people: 

a.    The  children  learned  of  the'  variety  of  police  jobs 
available  to  them. 


b.  In  nursing  they  learned  that  men  are  also  choosing 
this  as  theil:  profession. 

c.  In  hair-dressing,  the  children  become  »aware  of  the 
popularity  of  wigs  for  "both  sexes,  and  that  men  as 
well  as  waruen  are  havihg  their  hair  styled. 


.  •  • 

d.    -In  visitinf;  the  greenhouse  the  children  were  sur-^ 
priseJ  at  the  numbers  and  different  varieties  of 
^      ,         plants.    T-;ey  were  able  to  see  the  "ins"  of  flpral 
arranging,  corsage-r.iaking,  etc. 

(U.)    Role  playin:^  and  pantomime  •  were  done  to  fit  the  occupation.    Caiaes,  ridulas, 
and  duj^^.estive  materials  of  tho  various  occupations  were  al3o  used.    For  exajiple, 
children  were  given  a  list  of>5ccupations  3tudled  and  weie  told  to  decide  wherfi 
a  worker  in  that  vocation  would  be  found.  •  *  ' 

.   The  fpllowlng  places  were  ^iven:  • 

A./  Jity 
fl.  Country 
C.  .Town 
n.  Anywhfere 

(?.)    A  <UMy  lot  was  kept  which  included  questions  and  cow.ients  by  the  children 
while 'the  unit  v:a3  in  pro^iess.     Sorac  of  thoao  antivlMoj  ^^Auatly '.cn.inged  their 
attitudes  towards  the  world  of  work. 

(6.)    Children  n.ade  booklets  which  -included  topics  such  a^: 

A.  Things  1  Would  Lik'e  to  Do. 
3.    ^^hat  ^Jould  You  Like  to  Be? 

C.  Things  *  y  Dad  Joes\ 

D.  ThinhS  Hy  i*other  Does. 

E.  hy  Faially 

(7.)  At  the  beginning  and  at  the  onjing  of  the  unit  we  had  the  childrefi  write  the 
reasons  why  people  work.    The  difference  in: 

A.    The  niijii'jer  of  reiponscs 
'  B.    The  rauturity  of  responses 

.served  as  a  mef^surement  of  the  vocational  growth  of  the  students. 

4t 


•CHILDK2rf»3  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

(Dugan,  Bill)  -  dill  Dugan's  dasy  Town  -  Gplden  Press  I969  " 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  AMjnal  Dot  tors  -  What  Do  They  Do?  -  Harper  &  Ho^  196? 
(Greene,  Caria)  -  Doctors  ^  Nurses  -  'hat  Uo  They  Do?  -  Harper  &  Itow  I963 
•(Greehe,.  Carla)  -  I  Vant  To  3e  a  Baker  , 
(Greene,  C^rla)  ^  I  lant  To  Be  a  Jaseball  Player 
(Greene,  Caha)  -  I  Want  To  Be'  a  Dentist 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  Wpnt  To"  Be  a  Doctor 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  '  ant  To  Be  a  Nurse 
(Greene,  'Carla)  -  I  Want  To  Be  a  Librarian 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  Want  To  Be  a  Pilot 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  I    ant  To  Be  a  Policeman  "  ' 

(Greene,  Carl i)  -  I  Want  To  Be  a  Poatman 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  Jant  To  Be  A  Road-Builder 

■       "  '  _  1 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  ^-^ant  To  3e  a  Scientist 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  ^ant  To^Be  a  Space  Pilot  ."^  * 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  '>ant  To  icf  a  T^le^ne  Operator  '  \ 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  Vant  To  Be  a  Teacher 
^(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  ^^ant  To  Bo  a  Train  Engineer 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  I  I  ant  To  3e  a  Truck  Driver 
,(Groeno,  Carla)  ^  I  Kant  To  Be  ^in  Airplane '^tioetess 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  l'  ant  To  Be  a  Animal  Doctor  -  , 

(Greene,  Carla)  -  Railroad  Enf^lneers  and  Airplane  Pilots  -  ^^ftt  Do  They  Do? 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  Soldiers  and  Zailgrs  -  What  Do  They  Do? 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  Truck  Drivers      What  Do  They  Lb? 
(Greene,  Carla)  -  Policenen  and  Firemen  -    h^t  Do  They  Dp? 
(Scarry,  uichard)      ^hat  Do  People  Do  All  Day? 
(Coy,  Harold)  -  The  First  Book  of  Hospitals 
(bar.)ing,  ni chard)  -  The  Police  Lab  at  ork 
(Jchwartz,  nlvin)  -  The  ilight  ./orkers  • 


-/  :f  CHILDREN' 3 'bibliography     "  ^  \ 

(Jupo,  Frank)     Any  Mail  For  Ke? 
.  ^(Cosgrove,  Margaret^     Your;Ho^i.ta:Ly  /ifodem  Miracle 
(Colby,  C.  B,)  -  Danger  Fighters    /  /' 

( Shay,  Arthxlr )  j.   hat  Happens  IJieri  You  Put  Money  in  the  Byk? 
(Scotin,  Laura)  -  Let'  s\}o  To  a  Bank     .-^^     -  , 
(Cooke,,  David)  -  How  honey  Is 31  idW 

(Coiy  P.B.  )  -  Park  Ranger      /  ^  '  'r: 

(Colby,  C,B;  )  -  Secret  3ervic(^  / 

(Colby.,  C.  B. )     Police      *      /  .  ' 
.  (Colby,;  C.B<)  -  CoMraxinication^    •  * 

(oher^.^Ppkay)  -  Libraries  and  You  •  . 

•  '(Buckheimet-,  Naomi)      Let'  s/Cto'  To  The  Ubrary 

(lleshovec,  Leonard)  -  You  Vikt.a  Newspaper,  Television  Station 

fe*      .  .    •-  •  '  '■ — :  — :  ^-^  ^- — ■  . 

^  astein;  Sam'.Sc  Beryl)  -  /the  First  Bdok  of  News 
-•^  *  ^  '  '  " 


>::-(Kay,  Eleanor)  ~  The  First  Book  of :  fftirsea  ^ 
;     V<  '  .  ■"      PROFESSIOWiL  BOOKS 

*  •  (Green6,  Carla)  -  Let/s  fleet  the  Chemist  ;  . 

(Cunn,  Ghai:*l<3ta)  ■-  of  X^;ork  •       ■  / 

%       (HaeBick,  Kathryn  A./)  -  Vocations  in  jjiography  and  Fiction 
(Ryness',  Ardpn)  ,  -  Film -making  for  Children  .- 


SSLLL 
3S2LE 
S35LE 
3S5Lk 
SS3LG 
SSliLG 
SS6lC 
SS7LG 
3S10LG 
SS12LG' 
3315LG 


Fm!3TRIP3 

The  Lumbermill 
Business  In  The'^pity 
l/orking  In  Tl-ie 'City     ,  , 
I T  forking  In  Our  Tc!^  ' 


Coast  Guard  Rescue 
Day  At  The  Light  House 
Firemen  At  Work 
Grocer 

Larry  Helpgjgae  Police 
Policemen  At  Joric 
Shoemaker 
3316L0  .Tailor 
S318LG     The  Fire  House 

iiy  Mother  Is  A  Waitress 
Ity  Mother  Is  A  liental  Assistant 
My  Hother  ^iorks  In  A  Dank 
ily  Hother  ^jorks  In  ^n  Office 
Ify  Ifother.  Works  In  A  Drug  Store 
l^r  Mother  Storks  At  Home 
3S6LA     Men  iho  i^uild  Our  Homes 
336LL'    Dairy  Famers 

CA33FTTB  TAP33 


Visiting  'Ah  Airport- 
Visiting  A  Television  otation 
Visiting  A  Jteerilill 

Busy  Airport 

WW 

Helpers  In  Our  Community 


5. 


FILtIS 


3. 
h. 


Visiting  A  Weather  Station 
Visiting  A  Computer  Canter 


ililk 

jiaking  Vtork  Easier 


Dear 


Our  second  graders  at  Leach  Elementary  School  are  doing  a  unit 
on  *|Lids  for  Kids"^n  conneQti^n  ^with  the^  Career  Development  .Pro je  ct  which 
IS  being  conducted' In  our  school  district.  ^  •    n        .  . 

la  an  effort  to  expose  them  to  experienpes:  concerliig  workers -in 
varioug  occupatiohs,  we  are  requ'e sting  a  smple  o£  th^  hat  or  head  ge^r 
worq  by  workers  in  your  particular  field  or  area.  ^Tliis  is  a  model  unit,   ^  , 
i;he^e  hats  will  be  used  bv  all  the  secoqigw^^s  in  our  school  system' 
next  year.  i      ,         ^^I^F^  ■ '  '  *' 


< 


■  The  children  will  wear  the Se  hats  as  they  study  about  these 

various  occnpationsv    Thank  you  for  your  cooper f tion.^  " 

.  /    s       •    '      .  .  •     ,^  .         ^       ■  ^ 

.  Our  children  will  be  anxiously  awaiting  your  reply.    Please  ^ 

mail  the  hat  to  Forrest'  tundgren^  Career  Development  Coordinatdir,  Leach  ' 
Elementary  School,  Cloqyet,  ilinnesota.     -    ^  '  - 

••  '■     ■      ■     '      '  ^    '  ' 

^incerely  yours. 


Forrest  Lundgren 


r 


( 


1 


Dear.     '   , 

V 

This  is  in  reply  to  our  request  for  a  hat  or  head 
ge^  worn  by  the  workers  in  your  particular  field. 

Thfe  children  have  enjo/ed  learning  about  your 
occupation  and  modelling  your  head  gear.  • 

Vfe  wi-sH'tio  thank  you  for  your  contribution  which 
enhanced  our  ^nit,  ^  "Lids  for  Kids". 

Since  re  Ijr,  your  s, 


Forrest  Lundgren 
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UNIT  TITLfi:    Video-Taping  of  Occupations  ,  '         .  '• 

•  GRADi  LEVEL:  PrLaary 

UNIT  LEiiQlT:  Continuing 

^  WRITER  £c  SCHOOL:  .  Fred  Flankey,  Leach  School 

•  ^  Cloquet,  Minnesota 

VIDEO-TAPING  OF  0CCUPAVI0N3 

RATIOHALEt    To  video-tape  the  parents  of  priinary  grade  children  and  develop 
an  awareness  to  the  world  of  work  and  develop  positive  attitudes 
towar#»work  in  general.    In  doing*  so,  it  is  felt  that  a  higl>  ' 
interest  level  will  be  attained       the  children  will  see  their 
patients  and  other  far.dliar  fates  viien  playdd  back  on  the  vi^eo 
set.         '  . 


1.  An  attempt  should  .be  made  to  get  a  cross-section  of  varoius 
occupations.  '  . 

2.  Limit  the  interviews  to  a  predetermined  format  and  time 
lir.iit.    (Five  minutes  is  suggested  for  priraarj^  grades. ) 

3.  If  desired,  the* occupations  can  be  limited  to  a  specific 
field. 

is  desired  that  the  taping  take  place  at  the  place  of 

f  O  t 

employment  so  that  the  tools  of  the  trade  can  be  shoMi. 

An  example  of  the  interview  sheet  and  general  description  of  wliat  is  desired 
is  attached.       '  ' 


1^ 


/ 


CAREER  DGV2L0RIBWT     (Primary  K-3) 

In  the  interview  with  us  we  suggest  offering  the  rollowing  information. 
If  you  have  more  to  add  please  feel  free  to  do  so.  Also,  keep  in  mind  that* 
these  tapes  vdll  be  shown  in  the  priiaary  grades  (K-3). 

Our  goals  are  to  develops  an  awareness  of  the  world  of  work  and  to 
develop  positive  attitudes  toward  work  in  general.  > 

Here  is  a  flexible  outline  we  suggest  you  follow: 
/      .  1.    Job  Interview 

A.  Name  of  Occupation  '  . 

B.  Lescription  of  the  Occupation 


1.  General  i^ature  of  your  Work 

2.  Duties  and  kesponsibilities 

3.  Equipment  Used 

C.  Training  Requirements  „ 

1.  Level  of  Education  Required 

2,  Other  Requirements,  Licences,  etc. 

D.  Some  Positive  Statement  about  your  job  and  the 
World  of  .Wqrk. 


ERIC 
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JO 3  IiTERVI£W    (Please  fill  out) 


X.    MAJIE  ''if  OCCUPA'J'ION: 


2.    DESCR-.PTIOII  OF  YOUR  OCCUPATION" 
A.    General  Mature  of  your  work  - 


B.    Duties  and  Re3ponsibilitie3 


C,    Equipment  Used 


A.  Level  of  Education  Required  -  * 

3.^ Other  Requirements,  Licences,  etc;  - 

I.    oOil^i  POSITIVE  3TAT.H>it;HT  A30UT  YOUR  JOB  AiJD  THE  iDRLD  OF  WORK: 


f 
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PHOTOGRA^y 
A  Unit  to  be  usi^  all  year 


Social  Studies 


Grade  U 


Betty  :inlund 
Leach  School 
Gloquety  Minnesota 


^  7 


A 

/ 


Photography  Unit 
^  Graae  U 

I.  Purpose  "^^^.^ 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  raake  the  students  aware  of  one 
career  of  profeseion  in  the  whole  worlH  of  work.    This  profession  is 
photography.    First  of  all,  getting  their  interest  in  photography,  and 
thBn  expanding  this  interest  to  show  some 'of  the  .lany  ways  in  vtiich 
photography  is  used  in  the  world  of  work. 

II.  Tiiiie  ■       •  ■ 

A  whole  year  should  be  allowed  for  th'is  unit  with'fomicil  classes 
held  possibly  every  two  weeks  and  other  activities  going  on  all  the 
time.    It  takes  time  to  take  the  pictures,  have  them  developed,  get 
them  back;    worf  on  the  play  also  takes  time,  especially  when  you 
think  of  all  the  phases  involved.  ' 


111.    Concepts  to  teach 


:  / 


A.  How  a  caraera  works  *    '  ' 

B.  3^  or  the  techniques  of  picture  taking  . 

C.  Hdvi  a  filiTi  is  aeve loped 

D.  Pionisars  in  photopraphy  (History) 

h..  Seme  \>£  the"  career  opportunities  in  photography 

F.  How  photography  is  used  in  other  occupations 

fV.    Unit       ^    -  ' 

A.  Introduction'  .  ' 

'  Get  the  interest  of  the  students  by  talking  about  cameras,  pictures 
slides,  etc.,    that  they  or  youToight  have.    Bring  In  ccneras  of  theirs 
or  yours  and  talk  about  theii.    iiention  that  they  will  be  learning  more, 
about,  thpaa  thin^iS  and^ow  photography  could  becone  the  career  of  pro- 
foMsiori.  for  jome  of  thei  .    Give  a  pretest'  to  find  out  they  know  ' 

about  photo£raphy. 

B,  How  a  Cap.ora  ''ork^ 

liicplain  the  workings  of  a  canera.    penonst rate- with  a  camera,  using 
&a  many  types  as  possible,     otudents  will  have  a  \;ork  sheet  to  work  on, 
diagrajTiing  the  parts  of  a  canera.    This  could,  be  done  before  or  after  " 
the  explanation.  .,  .  . 


C,    Jcr.e  of  the  Techniques  of  Picture  Taking 

Begin  a.jtj^al  picture  taking.  Let  the  students  take  pictures, 
assigning  posaibly  two  students  to  the  c^amera  each"  nice  day.  ./nen 
pictures  are  developed,  talk  about^em. 


£67 


D.  _  How^  a  Fllia  is  Developed 

*        "      ■ ' 

Assign  reading  to*  the  students  and  discuss  in  class.  If 
possible  take  a  field  trip  to  see  this  process.    Occupations  in  Tela- 
tiion  to  this  can  be  studied  at  the  sane  timq.    STtu dents  should  be 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  of  people  on  the  Job,  if  possible,  to  get 
more .  information. 

£•    Pioneer a  in  Photography 

Ttiis  idll  go  hack  ihta  the  history  of  photography,    ilehtion  is 
made  of  how  photography,  first  got  its  start  and' some  of  the  people  - 
who  have  had  something  to  do  with  cameras^and  picture  taking.  A 
worksheet  and  reading  can  be  assigned  either  before  or  after  this 
discas3?kpn,  with  another  class  discussion  to  follow,  .  * 

P.    Careers  '      *         ,       •    *  '  ^ 

Questions  can  be  asked  in  class  as  to  What  career  opijortunities 
there  might  be  in  photography.    Then  have  students  find  what  they  can 
about  these  careers;  interest,  education  needed,  careers,  how-photo- 
graphy is  used  in  other  occupations.    Have  a**class  discussion  after 
this.    If  possible,  take  a  field  trip  to  see  some  photographers,  or 
hwe.a  speaker  come  in  and  explain  his  work  and  shov;  some  of  his 
equipment. 

Evaluation-  .  , 

3how  projects.    These  might  inclucfe  a  bulletin  boaro  of  pictures 
taken,  a  photo  alburi  with  pictures  mounted,  the  movie  mad0>^n  conn-^ 
ection  witli  the  Language  Arts  prograi.i,  a  booklet  with  all  worksheets 
and  dther  information  that  has  been  collected. during  the  unit  work. 
Give  a  post  test.  ^  7 

Activities  aid  Projects 

A.    Make  a  booklet  that  can  hold  all  worksheets  and  information  gath- 
ered during  the  unit  work. 

B;    Each  student  will  be  allowed  to  use  the  camera  (or  cameras). 
Pictures  will  go  into  the  booklets  or  into  a  p^oto  albyiu  for  later 
display. 

C.  Work  with  the  Language  Arts  prograni  to  plan,  write,  rehearse,  per- 
form, and  film  a  play—with  all  the  scenery,  etc.,  that  is  needed. 
This  will  give  the  studdnts  some  idea  of  related  careers  in  photography 

D.  Take  a  field  trip  (s)  to  see  the  work  cff  photographerV  of  others 
in  fields  related  to  photography.  ^ 

E.  Have  a  speaker  come  in  with  his  equipment  and  talk  about  his  work 
(training,  edufcation,  equipment,  etc.)* 


i 


VI.  "  -Bibliography 

Hoke,  John;    The  First  Book^of  Photography;    Franklit^W^tts,  Inc. 

'    Baucherty,  Charles  M. ;  -Ilirror  with  a  heiuory;    Harcourt,  frace,  &  Co. 
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The  following  is  just  an  example  of  a  pre  or  post  test  i*iich  could  be 
given: 


FILL  IN  THE  BLANKS  vriTl!  THE  COR  iSCT  VJDRD 

1.    The  camera  con  be  compared -to  the  EYE 


2.  The        CAinSRA  can  be  used  to  reme'ber  things. 

3.  The  camera  needs       LIGHT  in-ojrder  to  work. 

U.  In  order  to  get  pictures,  the  film  must  be  PEVELOPSD 

5/  No        LIGHT  must  touch  the  filra  before  it  is  used. 

6.  The  photographic  industry  is  larce  and  mai^y  people  make  their 

LlVIiJg   in  it. 

7.  Photography  is  very_^  01^  •  * 

8.  George  Eastman  mafle  the  camera  so       SLiPIE  that  anyone 
GOV  Id  use  it.                                   "          '                /  , 

9*  nOVlE   caj.aeras  take  mapy  individual  pictures  a  seqond. 

10.    A  truly  good  picture  depends  on  the       3KILL  ^  of  the 

photographer,  if  the  camera  is  working  properly,- 


Grade  h  — '  Career  Development  —  Photography 
*     Part  I 


Nane 


How  can  you  rs.-.ewber  something?    Take  a  picture  of  it  with  a  canera.  How 
d-.es  a  csr.era  stop  K^.at  you  -gg  a.-.u  hold  it  fcr  ysu     Icck  at  again  •.r.sr.ever  yr., 
want  .to?    Knowing  what  each*  part  of  a  ca/^era  does  vlll  help  you  tc  learn  r.:v  a 
caiaera  works.  -      ,       »  .  , 

Film  lever  or  winder         -  '  Diaphragm 
Viewfinder  Shutter  release  button 

I^ens  Film 
•Shutter 

Add^aome  filin  and  a  box  to  put  all  the,  parts  in,  and  you  have  a  camera. 
'Then  develop  the  film  and  you'Jl  have  a  record  of  what  you  saw. 

rhotography  bcgi^  with  a  canera.    In  its  simplest  form  the  camera  has 
.three  parta:    a  lightproof  box,  a  Rlas.?  lens  or  pinliold  through  which  the  only  ^ 
lir>»t  allov.fj<j  into  the  cnmera  paaoru,  and  an^inaido  surface  on  which  the 
light  focused  by  the  lens  falls.    The  basic  camera  can  be  made  into  any  » 
special  type  needed. 

A  camera  is  mud',  like  our  eyes,  but  our  eyes,  seeing  continually,  leave 
a  memory  only  of  those  things  that  are  important  to  us.    Often  a  ca-.era  may 
permanently  record  scenes  that  we  see,  but  the  car,.era  will  remember  sane  of 
these  sdenes  better. 

Activities 

1.  Head  pai.es  2-11  —  Wo  Rtsad  about  Taking  lictures 

2.  i-ina  trio  definition  of  the  following  words: 

a)  Diaphrnr^n—  ♦  ' 

b)  Film  lever  or  winder— 

c)  Lens-- 
j     d)    ohuttcr — 

e)  shutter  release  button— 

f)  Viewfinder— 

ERJC    '     3.    I'^l  the  parts  of  th.'  cameras  and  the  eye  on  the  next  pa.'u. 


Photograllhy  Units 


Name  , 


I.    Match  the 


following  names  with  what  .thoy  did*  .  They  all  have  gdntething  to 


do  with  the  history  ofphntography. 
Johann  Heinrich  3chulze  », 
Louis  Jacques  Mande  uaguerre 
 Williami  Henry  Fox  Talbot 


^^Frederick  Scott  Archer 
Sir  John  Frederick  William  Herschel 


!•    Produced  an  image  on  the  sur- 
face of  a  glass  plate. 
2**;  Tvet-plate  photography,  took 

pictures: during  the  Civil  War. 
3.    Tried  to  tecbrd  the  spirit 
and  character  of  the  people 
photographed. 

Produced  pictures  on  a  metal- 
lic surface. 

5.  Developed  a  chemically  coated 
filial  that  could  be  conveniently 
rolled  up  on  a  spool.  Devel- 
oped a  simply  boxcamera. 

6.  First  used  the  words  "photo- 
graph," "negative",  "positive''. 

7.  His  photos  of  Yellowstone 
national  Park  helped  establish 
the  ^lational  Park  system. 

8.  Produced  V" dry"  photography. 

9.  The  first  photos  made  by  a 
camera. 

10.    Took  the  first  steps  toward 
^  permanently  capturing^an  imrgc 

.  by  chemical  means. 

'  11.    Developed  a  paper  that  was 

light  sensitive. 

Ill    head  the  following  sentences.  Alf  ^they  are  true,  write  the  ^vora  TRUE  on 
thfi  blank.    If  they  are  falsejT^ite  the  word  FALoa  on  the  blank. 

 1.    Thio  first  camera  was  invented  in  the  early  1500' s  . 

2.    The  first  caiaera  obscura  wa3  large  enough  for  a  man  to  enter. 


J  lathe  w  B.  Brady  ^ 
_Richard  Leach  hadUox 
_Georce  Eastman 
^Joseph  Micephore  Miepce 
Julia  M.  vJar.eron 


,   William  Henry  Jackaon 


^3.    The  beat  photography  is  art  and  the  best  photographer  is  an 
artist. 

One  reason  for  taking  pictures  is  to  tell  something  by  showing  it. 

The  fun  of  photography  is  wjjat  counts.    Otherwise  vjhy  spend  so 
much  time  and  effort  at  it. 


III.    Fill  in  the  blanks  in  the  following  sentences, 
1.    The  world* s  greatest  display  of  photography  is  to  be  found  in  tihe 


2. 


^•hat  Is  the  diffemece  between  an  amateur  photographer  (yourself)  and  a 
professional  photographer? 


ERIC 


3.    A  person  vtio  takes  pictures  of  anyone  or  anything  is  a 
phbtjogr^aphei*. 


photographer  does  any 


honey/    .  «  , 

5-  true  that  t^ose  people  who^take  pictures  for  money, kno 

.      afeout  cameras  and  pictures  taking,  whereas'  those  viio  do  it  j 
of  it,  know  nothing?    :  - 

.  '   !  '   ^  r  -i  ■       .     :     .  ^  ■  V.  .-N, 

0.  .  Name  two  ways i in' which  a  person  can  become  interested  in  photography, 
♦  possibly  a  career  in  it'. 


7.    Name  and  d^scri^:^  ten  possible  careers  in  photography.  *  Use  the  back  side 
of  this  paper  or,  another  sheet  if  neceSs^ry** 


0.    IJhat  traininc  or  education  does  a  person  need  for  a  cars&r  in  photography? 


Infori.ation  for  these  sheets  can  be  found  an' the  encyclopedi^  < Photography), 
The  First  aook  of  Photography,  \Par^e  5-1/!;  Mirror,  vlth  a  neniory;    Page '7li-89, 


/ 


*                       .  •  • 
• 

•    •    •♦  N 

'■  - 

.Following  is  a  list  of 
Choose  three  aad  write 

» 

people  -Sio^^d  something  ^o  do  with  photography, 
a  short  paragraph"  about  then  or  what  thoy  did. 

* 

9 

«» 

- 

•Margare.t  Bpurke-VJhite 
Mathew'B.  Br^dy 
George  Saslbiiian 
;  Harold  E.  Edgerton 
Edwin  H,  Land 

. .    *  • 

Lumiere  (brothers)^ 
-  iJaco^|-Ai^'Rlls- 
Edward  Steichan 
Alfred,  otieglitz 
Alfred  3tieglitz 

V 

•  1 

i 

•f 

( 

■  .  It, 

; 

1  n>- 

s 

■/ 
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^  ^  ^- 

r 

*• 

■  1 

I 

1  1 

\          ■    '     ^  , 

.      .                        •  / 
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TEACHfiR  FVALUATION '       i,^  >  ' 

This  unit  has  seencjd  to  >x»rk  out  very  well.    \]€  should  have  started 
earlier  in  the  year,  however,  because,  we  are  imrfning  out  of  time.    The  last 
of  the -pictures  taken  by  the  students  wil\  not  be  ss en  until  next  fail, 
the  motle  filmed  by  the  Language  Arts  Class  will  not  be  seen  until  next 
fall  because-  it  won'  t  be  filmed  until  the  last  week  of  schcfol.    We  still  ; 
have  a  speaker  scheduled' to  cpra^  in.    I  don't  kftow  how  interesting  he    '  • 
tim  be,  biit  ho|)efully,  the  students  will  learn  soiiething  about  a  ^)hoto- 
fl^phers  work.  ,     (Very  good  speaker) 

The  use  of  tiie  camera  by  the  students  has  been  excellent.    A  few 
accidents,  but _f or  the  r.iost  part  they  have  been  very  careful  about  handling 
the  caneras  and  finished  pictures.  -  They  have  been  very  excited  and  proud 
. ^t  seeing  the  finished  product.    An  interest  in  photography,  if  even  just 
for  fun,  has  really  developed. 

The  field  trip  to  KML  and  Northern  Ph/to  Service  in  Duluth'wds  very' 
worthwhile.    A  grest  deal  was  learned  aboutVow  photography  is  used  in 
A  TV  studio,  and  some'  oT  the  equipment  needed;  and  m^ch  was  learned  about 
the  processing  of  films  and  the  jobs  connected  with  that. 

The  students  have  really  worked  hard  on  the  worksheets  which  have 
added  much  to  their  background  and  knowledge  of  photography  -  both"  for 
the  f\m  of  it  as  well  as  the  careers  involved. 

There  was  a  great  dRal|Of  student  intai-est- in  writing  end  dit^iitizihP  ' 
,  the  p^-ays..   The  plays  we/e  vlery  will  4cne       far  as  fourth  grade  piaywjriting  k 


^s • concerned.    The 'two  vlr 
tteachers  doing  the  judging. 


vannirji^  plays  to  be  photokraphed  were  picke^i  by^ott|ikr 
ing.  ^j^This  decisiAi  was  a' difficult  task  for  them  r  V 


because  9f  the  good  qwality  of.  many '^f  .  Che  plays 


I. 


Ufn;,T  TITlfe^  'Career  .jaucation  as  1¥  Relates  to  thg^I|.B.P.  Child 
.PAHTftfeNT  j)R  oUBjp'f    "  fileinentary  -^-^^ '  |. 


-J- 


GRADE  IE  BEL  '      Thirdr-3.'L.  B.P. 


UNIT  LE^IGTH 


Continuing — on  going  (as  ll^ng  as  children  are  Interested 


KITEH  AWD  SCHOOL        Ajiie  Kiherl'&  Barb  Olson;    Leach  Elementary 


\Cloque  t , Public  Schools 


er|c  ^ 


CARE  iR  JiDUCATIO.^  A3  IT  RELATES  TO 
S.L.B.P.  CHILD  . 

GOALS  AMD  03Ji£CXIVE3  i-  i    •  , 

^*  A.    To  provide  the  S.L.V.P.  child  with  aoother  reason  foil  learning. 

B.  -   To  provide^infonnation  about  different  kinds  of  work  arid  .create 

.  an  interest  ijn  ^obs.  .    "  ' 

C.  To  enrich  the  life  e^qjeriencos  of  this  child.  ^  . 

a.    To  increase  the  child's  vocabulary  pep.tinent  to  the  world  of  work.  / 

II.    PfiOCE3  5E3,  '^J^IENCES,  AMdWiViTIjSS  _ 

^*  "i^""^^  °^  ^^'^  perfoWd-  by  theit  parents  or  adult 

^e^iLT^f -T"^^^  ^""^^  ^""""P  °^  ^th  considerable 

^1.^  1  ^  "?-''^^^^^-  ^""^^  °^  discussion  would  indluse  type  of  work, 
place  where  work  is  done,  etc.  j-  wufK* 


B.    ohcw  film — Comrr.unity  Helpers. 


^'  'Jor^^^!;  °"     P"ticular  tjHpe  of  work.e.g,  telephone:  cor.pany  and  its  • 
work-reason  for  selection  is  one  boy' s  father  is  a  lineman. 

D.    Using  the  test  of  the  Beginning  Jextant  ieries.    The ''iTle phone  Company 

^3'u^ed1or^S?  S'J'.'^^"'  '''''  ^'^^  ^'^"^y  the  pxctu^e?  (pS^ 
is  uoed  for^all  k8  jobs  represented  in  this  l?ook). 

if  "P?  ^T?^^  "^"^^'^^  job--e;g.    lineman  would  .need  to  bo 
physically  atro^ig,  like  the  outdoors,  want  to  Work  :^th  other  people, 

F.    Make  a  picture  dictionary. of  toots  and' material3  a^  well  as  picture  • 
drawings  of  special  jobs.  ,  uxc 

rersor?or'^hi?nf         ''f -^"^  f  U^*^  likelbest  giving 'his  ow-. 

reason  for  choice.    Have  him  role-play  this  for  |^hi' group..  ' 


H.    Correlate  work  done  by  telephone  company 
Jhe  entire 'groups  of  t(hird  graders*  This 
~    4^rips,  teletrainer,  and  bboklets. 


I  fen 


K. 


which  iproAildes  materials  for  ' 
includes  30  mm.  f jjlms,  film 

from  .telephone  company  comes  to  talk  to  children,    Children  are 
encouraged  to  ask  questions  about  .his  i#ork. 

mnltlT,  etc!"  telpphone  directory,  telephone 

Have  a  library  corner  related  to  the  world  of  work. 


ERIC 


•        .  ^       .  (2) 

i-.  psve lop  through  discussion  appreciation  for  all  wbrk  because 'every  job 
I      is  important.    Help  children  develop       appreciation  for  work  done  well. 

Convey  the  idea  that  some  jobs  need  special  training  and  education— and 

also,  the  fact  that  not  'everyone  can  do  everjf  Job. 

H.    Plan  a  field  trip  ^o  the  telephone  company. 

N.  '  Develop "plays  and  role  playing  activities  that  relate  to  careers.  (Use 
Peabody  Langauge  Development  and  Ginn  Language  Kit  as  sources  of  informa- 
tion) .                                      ^               .  .  \ 


III.  I'lVALUITIOM 


A.    Observation  to  detemine  vihether  the  child  has  developed  an  Interest  in 
readin,_,  materials  concerned  with  career  education.  ^ 

B.    Test  to  show  whether  student  can  i.iatch  materialp  and  tools  with  a  particu 
Hs^Ur  kind  of  work,    ChilJ  describes  the  job  he  mightTlike  to  work  in  as  an 
t      auult  by  use  of  pictj*res,  role  playing,  games,  epc. 

'C.    By  listening  and  observing  the  child' to  determine  if  he  'has  information 
he  can  share  with  others  about  people  working  at  various  jobs.  - 
')        .  ,  ,  , 

I).    Test  of  vocabulary  that  is  pertinent  to  a  particular  Job  or  i.idustry 
studied.     '  •  ' 


ERIC 


(3) 

Ri30URCES  -         "'     ^         '  - ' 

A.    Filmatiripsi  and  otJier  A.V.  ^uipment  ■ 

1.    Audiotape -All  Ahoardl    Let's  Go       (5  cassette  tapes) 
?.    FiLn3trip--Conu(iunity  Helpers 
3.  .Filjn3trip—.i leathers  mk  Too  f  (6  filmstrips) 
li.    study  print— Fire  I^epartingnt  Helpers       (8  flat  pictures) 
5.    Hospital  Helpers       (8  f]a  t  prints) 
•    .    ^'    Police  Departnent  Helpers       ($  flat  prints) 
7.,  Peabody  Language  Developfient  Kit— Lev^]^^! 
.   8.    Gina  Kit  a  Langauge  •" 

/\  ■ 

B.     GE'KRAL  CAR:- EDUC.'.TIOiJ.  BOOKS 

1.  Bake-,  liugene.    J  Want  to  be     Beauty  Operator.    Children's  Pres/,  I969. 

2.  Baker,  Eugene.    I.  V/ant  to  be  a  Forester.    Children' s  Press,  196sjj. 

3.  Greene,  Car  la.    Animal  doctors;    What  do  they  do?     Harper  &  Ho4  39Cl,' 
■  *       ,  -        -  \v  ■ 
U.    Greene,  oarla.    i>octors  &  rJurses:    What  dp  they  do?    Harpgr  &  Hci?,1963. 

5.    Greens,  Car  la.    J  Want  ..to  be  a  Baker.    Harper  &  How,  I96O. 

Baaeball  Player 
•  Dentist 
Befetor 
Librarian 

^  .  Pil6t 

I  Policeman  • 


Poajtman 
hoaq-^  Builder 

Sci$nti«t-         .  ^    //  •  •  ■  ''^  \^ 
Spa0e  Pilot  * 
Tea(|her 
telephone  Ope 
^raln  i:inglnee 
Truck  Driv 


 ,.  ,^.^ver  J         .  V 

\^  Airplane  Hosteat  / 


y     ^  \  Anlinal  I>oct9r      '  /  i 

0,    Grcqne,  Carla,  \  Let '  a  Meet  the  Chemiat,    Han^ey  Hbuae:  1^66. 


7.  Shapp,  Martha.  Lct'>H4d  Out  About  Flfeman.  Vj^tt^s.F.,  1962  j 
a.    3happ,  Martha.    Let' 3' Find  v^t  About  fjolleeii^n^    Watts.  P.,  1962 

.10.    (deglonlnfe  3e»ti.t  Ser^s-Come  to  Work  with  <LL,    Sextant  Vste^ls. 


"      '  ■       ■    '  -.    ■■  ■  ' 

^^^iple— TP;L!'PHOi\rE  COIIPANY 

.-L    Brinton,"^  Henry.    The  Telephone  ^  Dav^lQ^? 

^'  I  >.ant  to  Be  a_Tnlpphone  Operator.    Harper  &  How,  i960. 

(see  page  3) 

3.    Schneider,  Heman.    Your  Telephone  ;.nd  How  It  Work.,    UcOraw,  I965.. 
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CAREJR  DEVEL0PM2NT  UiJIT 


Flowers  Are  Ily  Business 

Science 

Third  grade 

Four  to  fi\io  Wo:'!: 3  * 

Katherine  Johnson 
Garfield  School 
Cloquet,  Minnesota 


THE  WORK  OF  A  FLORIST  AND  ,A  GREENHOUSE  OPERATOR 


!•       Objectives  and  Goals 

1.    Broad  goals  ^ 

a.  Develop  an  awareness  of  many  occupations 

b.  Recognize  thfSl  there  are  many  kinds  of) 
work  and  thdt  each  ihdividual  provides  an 
iiiportant  contribution  to  our  society 

•2,    Instructional  goals 

a.  Introduce  unit  by  having  children  shar? 
with  each  other  infomation  of  work  done 

^  by  their  parents,  and  other  people  close 

^*  ^to  their  Tamilies. 

b.  Have  in-depth  knowledge  of  the  work  of-  a 
'florist 

(I.)    How  does  a  florist  learn  to  raise 
flowers 

(2.)    What  ijaportant  information  must  he- 
have  to  be  a  good  florist 

(3.)    Pupils  learn  how  florist  gets 
plants  and  flowers  to  sell  * 

ih.)    Hupils  learn  who  help  the  florist 
Inhla  fc(Usiness  -  clerk,  delivery 
^     '  '     '     nian,  workers  Who  work  directly  with 

plants  and  soil 

(.?• )    Pupils  learn  the  names  of  common 
flowers  and  house  plants 

II.  Procedure 
^       i;    Invite  a  florist  to  speak  to  the  lass 

2.    Eacourai.e  children  to  ask  questions  about  his 
work. V 

a.  V*iy  did  he  decide  to  be  a  florist 

b.  khat  are  the  different  Jobs  involved  in 
this  career 

.    c.    How  did  he  learn  his  business 
\  ^   Ex.  'iducation,  training 

3»  jShow  filmstrips  about  plants  - 

, Listed  on  seperate  page) 
U.    Involve  the  class  in  planting  seeds  and  bulbs 
in  5Lh  Ihdoor  garden 
^        5.    Take  a  fi^I^d  trip  to  a  gteenhouse  \ 
'6.    Fine  out  fijrst  •hand  what  a  florist  does  with, 
^the  blants  land  fl^owers  he  raises 
,  a.    Sell9  potted  plants 

b.  Sells  cut  flowers  -  bouquets  and  sprays 

c.  iells  plants  for  gardens  " 

7..  dtudy  in  textbooks  and  supplementary  bpoks 
about  plants  and  their, care 
a.    Learn  the  various  i^ays  plants  and 
flowers  are  propagated 
^'  (1.)    Seeds  ' 

(2.)  Cuttings 
.      (3.)  Hulb3^»-" 

ih*}    UndtrgrouncJ  stems 
Robts  >  ^ 
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b.    Learn  why  some  plants  need  more  water 
than  others 

Learn  what  Icinds  of  plants  need  more  ^ 
sun](ight  than  others  Q 

0.  Plant  flower  seeds  in  paper  cups  to  bloom 
S  Mother's  Day, gifts 

I  9.    Vrite  repor.ts  to  be  pxtintad  in  school  fSpcrl 
'  •        published  by  fifth  gfdde  language' class 

III.  Correlation  of  curriculum 

1*    o^ocial  Studies  -  Inter-dependence  of  people. 

All  work  i3  important 
2.    Science  -  Plant  study.    Involvement  in  raising  . 

plants 
3»  ■  Lan^age 

.a.    Writing  of  reports  to  school  paper 

b.  1'W.ting  invatation  and  thank  you  letters 
to  florist 

c.  V^rite  reports  on  their  own  fathers*  work 
a.  Art 

a.    JjTcW  paint  or  cut  out  flowers  f or ,Ja(a\latin 
board  display  x 
^„     ^  ^       ^*  .^^^Jje  a  frieze,  depicting/ a  flower  shop  * 

IV,  ourftaary  for  on-going  activities 

1.  Texts;    Silver-Burdett,  V/ays  of  Our  Land^ 
Heath,  ocieace  Far. and  Near 


'Supplementary  books  in  Garfield  ochool  Library: 
Hutchins,  The  Amazing  Seeds;  ^llde,'  Child » s 


Hook  of  Flowers;  Huntington,  Let's  Look  at  Flowers; 
Zirn^  Uliat»3  Inside  of  Plants;  Baker,  indoor- 
Outdoor  Grow-it  Bobk^  Ciannoni,  Golden  Bookof 
Gardening  Tanneabauz  and  Stillman,  Vb  Head  About 
Seed;  l.int.  The  True  3ook  of  Plants  Tfe  Know; 
Selsam,  Play  vith  Vines 
y.    FiLnstrip:  a    '  . 

Series:    VTiy's  of  Elementary  Science  ^  Filnstrip  Hou 
,1)    '"ha't  makes  a  seed  sprout 

2)  LTiat  ;nakos  a  plant  grow 

3)  How  Jo  plant  a  help  us  I 


Plants  Around  Us  -<|Jam 
1);   Mqw  plants,  from  see 


2)    New  plants  froi.i  old^r  plaji^ts 


Handy  /  \ 
ds 


N 


Unit  Title  -  Using  a  Polaroid  Camera  in 

Studying- , Various  Occupations 

Department  -  Social  Studies  '  • 

Clsl^de  Level  -         Pour       jj  ^  r~- 

Unit  Length  -         Nine  Weeks  '  . 

Writer  &  School      Phyllis  Moilanen 

Garfield  School 


A  capable  group  of  fourth  gradera-were  selected  as  subjects  for  this 
unit.    Each  individual  became  familiar  with  the  use  of  a  polaroid  camera 
supplied  by  the  schbol  district.     Various  types  of  occupations  in  our 
community  were  briefly  studied,  then  appointments  were  made  for  this  group 
of  children  to  visit  employees  on  the- job,  talk  with  them,  and  take  pic- 
tures of  them.     Students  were  enc6uraged  to  bring  their  own  9ameras  and 
fSilsi^  their  inlividurl  collcctlcjns  as  ;xll  as  the  i^-oaz  collection  r.^.ich 
consisted  of  the  polaroid^ictures  mounted  ^n  a/bulletin  board,     ijie  ' 
following  types  of  wol-kers  were  visited  and  photographed  on  the  job: 


minister 

painter  ^ 
k^estaurant  operator 
^aitr&83  ^ 
veterinarian 
optometrist 
seamstress  (hosBJ^tal ) 
hospital  "administrator 
janitor  (school) 
cook  (school) 
principal  (school ) 
pilot 


greenhoifse  operator 

barber 

teacher' 

tQ^cher  aide 

bookkeeper 

medical  technician 

secretary  (transfer  co.  ) 

loan  manager  (Credit  JUnion) 

county  agent 

pharmacist 

beauty  oper^itor 

baker 


airplane  mechanic  .  .  • 

ha  a  culminating  activity  each  student  had  to  write  a  paper  about  the  *7Trld 
cf  work.     Each  student  had  the*  choice  of  writing  about*  one  or  two*  jobs 
that  especially  interested  ^im,  or  he  could  write  a  summary  type  of  pcper^ 
mentioning  all  things  significant  to  him  that  were  lea-rned  in  the  study 
as  a  v/hole. 

Polaroid  picjtures  were  displayed. ton' a,  portable  bulletin* board,  and 
were  shown  at  i  career  developm^>it  meeting  hold  in  Minneapolis  during  . 
th6' .isunimer  months.      ,  '  *  I  *i 


Farming  Occupations  in  Hinnesota 
Social  Studies 

Fourth  Grade  ^ 
(Pour  Weeks) 

Don  Kronemann** 

Churchill  School 


V 


Career  Education 
Woj^shopfi  DE-3-400 
Instructors  H^lo 
'February  I  1973 


^       i       Parming^^Occupations/'in  Minnilsbta  -  / 

■  '  ^'     '  '  ■'       •     ■        '         - /'    '  ■  ' 

^      'Ptdurtb  Grade  Sooia]/i  Studies  Unit 

I • .  Statemer^t  of  Purpaj^e  '  /  ,  -  '/ 

Since  agriculture  anci^agricultufaljy  related  fields  make  up  the 
basis  of  much  of  Minnesota '-s  economy'  and  since  students  in  our  area  ' 
of  the  state  are  unaware  of  .the  part  that  jagricufture  play^  in  the 
prosperity  of  iSinnesota,  this  unit  /is  designed  to  develop  an  awareness 
of  the  many  occupations  related' to  agri^uHure  today. 

Il/Us^es  of  the  Uiiit  *    \  ' 

— ■  — '  * ......  o 

I  plan  to  us0'"''i'^e  uni.t.in  connection\'ith  my  fourth  grade  social 
^  /studies  program.    Our  ^curriculum  involves  th^  study  of  seven  main 
economic  areas  (e.g.  fishing,  lumbering)  with  farming  as  one  of  these 
areas..    The  unit  will  correlate  activities  in  related. sub ject  are^s 
such  as  art/:fflusic,  and  ii&atlii  *  / 

The  unit  could  be  followed  by  several  other  related  'subject  units 
such  as  forestry t  conservation,  wild  life^  Varly  pionqer  farmers, 
natural  resources,  climate,  glaciersi  other  kinds  of  farming,  and 
farming  in  other  states  and  countries.  ^ 
III.  General  Ob,1ective^a 

A.  To  build  a.  background  , of  farming  khow ledge.  - 

B.  To  U36  this^ackground  to  develop  an  awareness  and  knowledge  of  >. 
occupations  related  fo' agriculture. 


1. ■■  ■ 


IV.  Initiating  the  Unit  " / ' '  \  • 
A.  Display  pictures  af.  vari6aa  agricultural 'occurations;  ' 

^  B.-  Display  library  ba,61cs   (e.^.  Real  Book  about  Farms  by  Howard,"  Robert 
West  and  Angry  Waters  by  Walt  Marey)  to  stimulate  interest- in 
reading  about  farming.  '  " 

C.  Have  the  children  list  on  paper  as  many  ag^i culturally  related, 
occupations  as-'they  ca?i  think  .of  (e'.g.  stt&fe  .manager,  fertilizei* 
dealer).     Discuss  the.  lists,  shar«  ideas^^Jhd  then  hav^the  children 
add  to  their  origin?^^!^  lists. 


D.  Discuss  how  the  children  make  use  -of 


E.  Have  the  County  Agent,  come,  in  to  tallt^irout  agriculture  in  Oarl-tori 
County.     .  .  ■         •  . 


V.  Unit 


^  !•   Conten tg 

a.  Sea  once 'covered^/ 
t2)  brought  J* ie 

b,  Glaciers  came:  /| 


ultural  products. 


A.  Objective:     To  find  out  why  fflhnesota  is  an- agricultural  8itate. 


state^:  .  01)  brought  lime8tt)ne 
ii  nith  the  water.  .  i 
chajiged  ea^rth's  surfac^e  (2)  cooled 


temperature  ( 3lt glacial;  lake  bo'ttoms  are'/now  rich 

^   'Mi^      '  ' 

etdfequate  precipitation  (2)  adequtft<^ 
amount  of  ^un^bihe  (3) ^dates  of  frosts  in  spring  and 
fall.  ■  ^ 


farmland.  (4)^9^1  ^a^  *"  (5)  valukble  graved 

deposited  (p^^felfampy- areas  left  (7)  rooks  depoaited. 
u  Climate:  (;)  Vdfe 


•     f  J  . 

2.  Sug/?ested  Acttyities  .  '  , 

a.  Study  about  the  glaciers- and  their  effect  on  the  . 

land.  Jf^        .  - .  , 

Find  oytV  if  the  area  in  which'children  livjB  was.  once 
coverM/by  glaciers  and  list  features  that  prove  it. 

c.  i/lake^^^p^ps  shovving  precipitation  andi  killing  frost 
data's.  • 

d.  .  Ua^^  a  topography  map  pf  Minnesota  from  salt,,  flour, 
and  water..     -  ;  * 

^^i-/^  *o  the  University  of  Minnesota  for  a  soil  map 
jo't  fihe  state.         •  ■     I  • 

f./K'Sep  records  of  local  temperatures  and  precipitation. 
\g/  Watch  local  tv  programs.    Keep  a  record  of  the 

Variations  in  jieiliperature  and  precipitatiory  as  reported 
in  'the  -^nev/s. 


ERLC 


Objectives:    Tolearrt  abput  the  farm  products  raised  in  / 
Minnesota.     ^  \ 

1.  '  Contents  ^ 

a.  .  Grains:     (l)  wheat  (2)  corn  (J)  oatS  (4)  barley 

(5)  hay  (6)  sugar  beets  (7)  soybe^fis  -(8)  sun  flower 
seeds  ^(9)  flax.  ^ 

b.  Livestocks  (1)  dairy  cattle  (2)  beef  cattle  (3)  hogs 
"  (4)  poultry  (5)  sheep. 

c^  Equipment:^  (1)  farm  machinery  (2)  farm  buildings. 


2*  Suggested  Activities 

a.  Visit  as  many  of  the  different  kinds  of  farms  as* 
'  possible.-  '  .  • 

'  b.  Compare  today's  farmer  vith  the  farmer  of  50  or  100 
r  years  a^-^ro.  *  ' 

.    c.  Identify  the  various  grains,,  niaKe  a  map  showing  where 

each  is  grown,  *and  make  a  ^chart  showing  the  byproducts, 

d.  Use  grain  seed  to  make  original  drawings  or  pictures. 

e.  Experiment  v.ith  various  soils  (clay,  leaps,  sand) 
to  see  how  th6y  affect  plailt  gtowth. 

f .  Experiment  with  seed  germination  (e.g.  light  or  dark 
condj/tions,  wetter  cr  not  water). 

g.  Make  a  map  showing  the  important  regions  in  raising 
the  .five  kinds  of  livestock. 

h.  Write  an  original  story  about  a  farm  animal  and 
illustrate  it.  ^  ^  ^  • 

*    i.  Have  4-H  members  tell  of  their  agriculture  projects. 
/A^      3.  Show  filmstrips  (e.g.'  In  the  Corn  Belt,  Story  of  Corn, 
Dairy  Farmers).  *  '  ' 

k.  Make-a  display  of  farm  machinery  and  buildings,  usin^ 
•  pictures  ^and  ohildren*s  toys. 

Objective:     To  learn  abput  occufjations  related  to  agriculture. 

^  "  ■ 

1.  Contents  .  ' 

^  a.  Na1^ure/of' job  and  its  relationship  to  agriculture: 

<1)  fa rmer-Vlive^ took,  grain  (2)  jobs  that  are  per^ort?ei 
;in  direct  contact  witti*th.^  farmer-creamery,  implement 
dealer,  feed/and  fertilizer  dealer,  trucker,  contract- 
e.r\  county^a^ent.  home  :&gen-t.  ^  15)  jobs  that  are 
dependent  on  agriculture-baker,  restaurant  owner, 
meat  packer,  flour  miller,  gAin  shipper.     {4)  jebs 
*   that  are  more  numerous  in  other  parts  of ^ the  state- 
"sugan  beet  processor,  turkey  procefssor,  vegetab^le 
processor,  and  workers  in  v/oolen  mills. 


2.  Suggested  ActivitieB  *  ' 

a.  Video  tape  various  interviews  with  local  farmers  • 
^/Iraving  them  give  their  attitudes  toward  their 

occupation. 

b.  Sho;:-  the  filmstrip,  "Story  of  Breg^" 

c.  Make. a  chart  showing  the  s^eps  followed  in  making 
wheat  into  bread. 

Td.  Visit  a  local  Sk^t6r^  to  buy  the  ingredients  for  bread.- 
Note  prices.     Make  bread. 

e.  List  the  farm  products  used  in  a  well-balanced  meal. 

f .  Visit  a'  Kentucky  Pried  Chicken  Restaurant. 

g.  Vi^it  a  meat  packinig  plant.  *  ^ 

h.  Visit  a  flour  mill.  *  n 

i.  * Visit  the  DuluthJIrain  shipping  docks.* 

J.  Check  to  see  what  grains  are  used  in  breakfast  cereal 
^       Ic*  Visit  a  loca'l  dairy. 

1.  Lake  butter  and  ice  cream. 

m.  Visit  a  local  farm  implement  dealer.  v 

n.  Li^t  ihe  machinery  needed  on  a  farm.     Note  prices. 

o.  Visit  a  local  feed  aad  fertilizer  store. 

p.  invite  a  local  trucking  representative  to  speak. 

q.  Invite  a  local  contractor  to  discuss  his  role  in 

constructing  farm  buildijigs  .  , 
r.  Use  the  County  Agent  and  Home  Agent  as  red^urce 

^^people.        .    .  ^      /  .  . 

s.*  Write  letterd  of  inquiry' to  the  icompanies  in  other 

parts  of  the  state.    Share  /the  information  received* 


.  CuAiination  of 'the  UnjLt 
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Have  the  children  make  a^  list  of  the  agriculturally  related  occupat-* 
ions.     The  lis-t  should  ^be  more  comprehensive  than  at  the  beginrtihfe 
of  the  unit."^  "  - 

Hold  'a  summary  discussion  of  how  agricultuxj'al  occupations  reflate  to 

the  lives  of  fourth  griid^rs.  ^ 

Have  an  agricultural  fair  at  which  agricultural  products  can  be 

displayed. 


\ 
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UTILIZING  LANGUMJE  ARTS  SKlBLS  IN  THE  L'.EIXIUM  OF  TELEVISION- 


/   Jim  >4ar8yla 


Washington  Elementary  School  •  ,  ^ 

•  Cloquet/  Llinnesota 

Langijage  Al^ts    r '  ^. 

"         ,  >  "^  ^  ■  ■    •        /  ■ 

Grades  4-6        ,  \ 

Three  Weeks  Required  '  ' 

GENERAL  ST/.TEIIKNT  OF  PURPOSE  ^ 

The,  purpose  of  this  ujlit  is  to  sti;uc,ture  a  motivating  learninr 
experience  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  practical  applic^ition 
of  language  arfs  skills.     Particularly  those  skills  v;hich  woulc^  be  . 
utilized  in  occupations  related  to  the  roediym  of  television.  . 

©BJECTIVES  OF  THE  UNIT    '  '  '    '     ^  v  \ 

1.  To  give  the, student  an  opportunity  to  practice  social  skills 
while- he  works  as  part  of  a  bomniittee. 

2.  To  give  the  student  an  c^ppoTtunity  to  develop,  and'to  practice 
independence  in  his  work^  and  responsibility  for  his  v?ork. 

3.  To  continue  the -development  of  studeat  creativity  and  student 

i     imagination.  .  '  ^ 

4.  To  give  the  student  an  opportunity  to  be'  successful. v/ith\schooi 
and  I^ngjiage  arts  activities. 

5.  To  continue  'to  develop  vpcabularyj  partiqularly  the  special 
vocabulary  that  applies  to  television.     ^  ^     ^  *  , 

6.  To  continue  th^  (development  of  reading,  writing,  0l)oakin/5,  and 
listening  skills.i'h  practical  occupational  Applications. 

7.  To  become  aware^lof  the  various  jDccupatidris  related  to  t*levisiqr. 

8.  To  help  children,  understand 'the  role  and  importance,  of  televini^n 
in  today's  society.  ^ 

V 

A.  Special  equipment  *  ^ 

1.  Vid^o  tape  recorder,  camera,  ftf*^ television  receiver. 

2.  Tempera  paiflt,  brushes,  and  large  sections  o^f  oardboari. 

3.  Microphones. 

B.  Special  arrangements 

1.  Arrange  for  the  use  of  the  district's  video  taping 


equipment, 
Arrange  fc 

3.  Arrange  for  the  use  oil  the  schopl  stagQ. 


2.  Arrange  for  a  field  "^Jj^P       ^  local  television  studi'o. 
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OOTLIWiB  OP  THE  UN  It     H  '  ' 

A.'.Initiation  of  the  unit'  .        "  J  ■ 

nlfr-W?"       ^''^  clasffroon  ;ith  pictures  of  televisioif 
personalities,  booka  about  tel^vi^ion,  pictuLs  depicUn^ 
^        television  occupations,  television  logs!  and  television  ^ 
guides  can  serve  to  create  student  interest  about  the  Sni't 

tnte^esf 'a'-r'\^'*^  f ^^^^  *°  wharstuSe^t 
inl  of%n«tnr      /^^^  (apnrtrMmately  ^O  minutes)  consist- 
^oaftcons    ir^''  °^  television  programming  (nev,s, 

'bv^H'  ?      f^'^"**  edWtion^l  clips)  should  be  prepared 
s'L^^t,  .progran...i8  viev^ed  by  the 

•  .    visxof?'  J,^"eral  discussion  of  .the  •  importance  of  tele- 
vision in  the  studentsMives  and  the  setting  of  unit 
goals  and  activities  will  take  place.  ^  •  « 

B.  Subsequent  unit  development  * 

^'  un^"'?t\%'!J        the  unit  is  to  deVelop  the:  content  of  the 
students  t^  L  ^^'^^  permitting  ^ 

li^e  Sfe  win  ^^J^^!*!  questions  about  concepts  ?hey 'roulf 
sJn.  ,J  television  industry,     The  instru^or 

studefts      ?r°'''°  "J^^^tions        the  list'^^enerated  by  the 

w;:::;inr^rs?:^L3  -"^ 

What  is  the  fuactiop  of  a  c^nfrbr  room?  • 

£hat  purpose  do^  teleVl*ioh  monitors  Berve''  '--  •• 
TfJi^at  ia-.  ^  d«iry  camera?  /-'.•..    *  . 

■  do  the  following,  t/levi^ion  peohe  ' 

Lchntcar.T'';  'ii'-ector,;floor  manner,  n^ws  dir^cJoV'  " 
.«nfn?    !i-?^'^^°*°'''''^"^P*^^'  casting  director,  " 
oroS  L  ""''T"'  ""^t""^  ?ie«i\ner,  lighUng  engineer. 

productioh  assistant?:  atlfee 
hands,  and'script  writers.  "    ^  sT,age 

durl„'r?ij;^^i°°-  bo^unloot.  with  the  porfcr.»r, 

"orfcSa":'?'^-      n^oeaaary  tc,  put  c„  .a  studio  television 

liow.  should  ohe.t^lk  AO. a- 'te!iovi-a,Ion  audience' 

S^Iof^t*^^  l!""  f"^- ""ivers  dots  the 
unitod  States  have?  • 

Wh^t  ifi^pact  has  ^television  had  on  our  lives? 
wv:  ♦  occupations  are  related  to  televisiwi?  .  - 

What  do.the  following  cords  mean  in  the  television 
industry?    business ,.  commercial  break,  eye,  drbp  dry 

spot,  station  break,  teleprompter,  test  pattern'.  ' 


V 


The  questions  are  ty.'^ed  and  mimeographed  so  that  evejy 
student  vill  have  a  copy  of  the  questions  to^be  answered 
during  the  counnc  of  the  unit*  * 
Example  of  the  kinds  of  questions  children  will  generate. 
'Ste^re  -  \lhy  do  they  have  commerciala  on  television? 
Mary  -  Kov?  do  they  make  the  shows  end  on  time?  * 

2.- Next,  the  instructor,  should  procure  frojn  the  school  and 
public  libraries  all' the  re'sour^e  books-  that  pertain  to 
the  unit  content.     The  class  can  then  be  brqken  into  email 
groups  (5-6/ students ) •     The  groups  \:ill  attempt  to  anSwer 
as  jrinny  of  the  course  -questions  as  they  can  from  the 
riesouye  mt.terials. 

3-  Following  the  research  work,  field  trip  to  tW  te^en/ 

.vision  studio  can  be  undertaken.     This  activity  v^ill  serve, 
-'as  a  live  source  of  inf ormajiion.     After  the  visitatiori/to  '• 
the  television  s^tuiiOf^the  remaining  student  queations  > 
wi],l  be  atiswe.red.     -  ^  :  .   ,  v 

4.  After  the  visitationir  appr.oprialje  t)iarik  yoU  letters %^a^^^  v 
be  written.  -^'.V"',.       :  "'"^-^'r^-  '  /  - 

5-  At  trJjis  pointy  studenta  w  idea  of  ,  th6  people. 

involve^  irt  a^Wl^vislon  produ 
,     these  p<^^ple  "hay0  in  television  profframming.    ;At  this 

time,  the.  instructor  v/ill  develop  v;ith  the  students ,  plans  , 
for  the  students  to  produce  approximately  40  minutes  of 
typical  television  programming^  -    <         :  ' 

a.  Fif'itt  oirganize  the  assi^ments  for  the  programmiiilg,  '  ^ 
that  is ,  i-outline  the  v/ork  areas^and  the  number  of>; 
students  needed  in  each  area.  ^  I* 
Example:                                                    *  \ 

Program  production  (director  and  assistant)  - 
2  students . 

Technicians  and  q.^»merame!i'  -  J  students. 
Ners ,  weather,  ai|d/ sports  announcers,  these 
people  r'ill  aldo  be  their  pvn  script  v,riters 
^  -  4  students. 

Art-m>rk  and  snt  design  -x4  students. 
Commercials,  dgain  these  people  v.ill  create 
their  ov;n  material  -  5-6  students. 
Entf^rtaining  shows  of  the^  own'  cretition  - 
number  of  students  v/ill  vary  vith  students 
pvai  lable.  ■       '  •  ^ 

b.  Students  could  rjecclve  their  v/ork  areas  by  drawing 
numbers  from  a  het  and  thian  signing  up  for  v/ork  areas 
in  the. order  of  the  numbers  they  dhanced  to  drav;. 

^,--6-.  The  students  can  nor.  v;ork  on  their  '^^aMou^  ass  1  grvnicnts . 
Tho  instructor  becomes  responsible  to  guide  the  'ctidcn- 
ts  to  productive  accoiuplishments . 
d.   IVhen  the  children  have  their  parts  completed,  t'he 
show n7ill  be  videfi  taped .  >  . 


♦ 

•T 
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-6.  As  a  culminating  activity,  the  show  vrill  be  presented  to 
othfer  classrooms.'  * 
Evaluation  t'ill  be  conducted  in  the  foXlor/lng  manner. 

1.  A  p^.peir  and  pencil  test  based  on  the 'Content  contained  in 
the  stiident  questions.  <      ■     *  ' 

2.  Students  v:iH  be  asked  to  grade  themselves  in  relation 
to  Aheir^  effort  and  contributions  in  the  committee  tvork. 

3.  The'  instruct^  v; ill  evaluate  the  .finished  productions. 


( 


UNIT  TITLE  — 

DEPAP.I»!ENT  — 
GRADE  LEVEL  — 
UNIT  LCNGTH  — 
WRITERS  — 


AWARENEoS  .OF  CAREERS  IN  THE 
BOOK  AND  :.AG/iZINE  PUBLISHING 
FIELDS 

LANGUAGE  ARTS 

3th  and  6th  grades 

CONTINUING 

EDNA  EIDE  AND  DELORES  HITI 
GARFIELD  ELEIwENTARY  .SCHOOL 


AWAREriESS.  OP  CAREERS'  IN  THE  BOOK 
AND  MAGAZINE  PUBLISHING  FIELDS  '  ; 

•    •  ✓ 

Objectives 

1.  Each  child  to  become  avjare^Jf  the.many  careers  andtjob 
opportunities  in  the  book  and  magazine  fields. 

2.  Each  child  to  develop  some  of  the  skills  related  to  theso  fielflfl 

3.  Each  child  to  acquire  respect  for  the  workers  and  appreciation 
of  the  results  of  their  work-,  the  books  and  magazines. 

4.  Each  child  t 6^ develop  a  positive  Sttitude  toward  himself 
through  an  awareness  of  hia  contributions  in  the  work  roles' 
he  assumes  as  the  Garfield  Gazette  is  written  and  produce;!, 
then  sold  to  classmates. . 

5»  Each  child  to  develop* decision  making  skills  which  will  give 
him  a  sense  of  control  over  his  destiny.^ 

Activities  .  - 

Magazine  Publishing  Field: 

The  students  will  write,  illustrate,  assemble  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  Garfield  Gazette,  then  sfell  it  to  their 
classmates  fot  3^  each,  count  the  money,  and  keep. accounts. 

Book  Publishing  Field :  * 

Interested  students  will  write  books  of  poetry,  fiction, 
biography,  non-fiction,  illustrate  and  bind  the  results  into 
books  which  will  become  their  personal  possessions. 

Some  of  the  nopfiotion  articles^ written  for  the  Gazette  will  be 
work-oriented.     Primary,  students  v/ill  be  invited  to  write  stories 
concejming  the  work  of  their  parents. 

Some  of  the  books  will  be  biographies  of  parents  and  other  persons 
they  know  well  which  will  ii;iclude  descriptions  of  their  work. 

One^  group  of  sixth  graders  v/ill  study  the  book  and  magazine 
publishing  fields  j.n.  depth. 

Participants 

Four  groups  of  fifth  graders  and  ope^group  of  sixth  graders  in  all  ^ 
ability  levels,  total  of  73  students. 

/  • 

Resource  Persons 

1.  Lrs.  Jane  Jankowski,  Editor  of  Scnool  News,  Central 
Administration  Office  or  1203  WaWington  Avenue.     Phone  679^960T« 

2.  Mr.  Eugene  Campbell,  professional  writer,  1216  Carlton  Avenue. 
Phone  879-5549. 

'  ... 
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3.  Mr.  Earl  De Roche r, .  Manage r'^f  Technical  Services  for  the 
Northwest  Pap$r  Company,  910  Taylor  Avenue.     Phone  679-6091. 

4.  Betty  Lelde^  former  editor  at^Harcourt  Brace,  Proctor. 
Phone  624-9505. 

.  ^-        ■  "  ■ 

5-  Jim  White,  poet>     Poets  in  the  Schools,  St.  Paul- Council  of 
Arts  and  Sciena'?,   50  E.  10th  St.,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101 

Fjield  Trips 

1.  A.;.  Publishing  Company,. 310  Qhristie  Building,  Duluth, 
Phone  722-3253. 

2.  Davidson  Printing  Company,   120  W  2nd  Avenue  West,  Duluth. 
Phone  727-8721.     ^  ' 

3.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich  Publications,  Harbrace  Building, 
3uluth.     Phone  727-85II.  % 

4.  Skillings  Mining  Revie?/,  210  3ellwood  Building,  Duluth. 
-Phone  722-2310.  -  V  ^ 

.     5.  Traveler  Publications  Inc.,  400  Christie  B'iailding,  Duluth. 
Phone  722-6816. 

'   6.  Red  Rover  Book  Shop,  24-lOth  St.,  Cloquet.     Phone  8530. 
7.  Kreiman^s  Book  Store,  32I  West*  Supe rior ,  Duluth.-  722-1458. 

Coorelation  With  Class  \7or k 

The  project  will  be  a  part  of  the  creative  v/riting  activities  in 
the  language  j^arts  classes. 

Involvement  of  Other  Teachers  -and  Students  in  Garfield 

Students  and  teachers  in  other  classes  v/ill  be  invited  to  contributo 
to  the  GARFIELD  GAZETTE. 
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Evaluation 


Preview  of  the  Project  ^ 

The  students  will  be  asked  to  list  as  many  careers  and  jols 

relating  to  the  book  and  magaa|ne  publishing  fields  as  they 
can.  ^ 

^  '  •  ^ 

The  students  will  choose  one  and  write  a  description  of  the 
careet. 

# 

At  the  close  of  the  project, -the  students  r;ill  be  given  similar 
tasks.*  Hopefully,  there  v/ill  be  more  ar/areness  of  the  careers. 

Teacher  Judfrment  of  each  child's  participation  in  the  project. 

Teacher  judgment  of  each  students/  product,  the  book,  and  tho 
magazine  articles,  stories,  poetry,  features,  and  their  illuctra- 
tiohs. 


Katef ialg  Needed  for  Book  -^-rc.^ect-  •    *  •  ^ 


Typing  or  dravyipg  papor'for  b-ook  pag^es" 
Paints,  colored  pencils,  penoilt  india  ink,  etc.  for  illustrations 
Extra  duty  thread  ;  •    *  . 

Nee^lei  with  large  eyes  ^  . 

Oak  ta/i:  or  'covers. 
Fabric  to  cover  the  oak  tag 
Glue 

Electric  iron 
*Awa.rd3  For  Creativity 

Certificates  —  Instructor,.  P. 6,  Box  6O99,  Duluth,  Minn.  55806 

Subscription  to 'KIDS  i'AGAZIHE 
Reaourno  . tateriaj^ 

DevoloDing  Creft tivo  ABility  - 'a  series  of  educational  recordings 
_  designed  for  ua.e  in  language -arts .    Editorsyc     Dr.  E.  I.  Richardson 
«and  Dr.  James  H.  Cole.    ""Publisher*    Wilson  Corporation,  ^555  W 
166th  St.,  South  Holland,  Illinois,  ^0473. 

Creatgve  Writing,  a  transparency-duplicating  book  by  Alice  and 
Lawrence  L.  Tomas  published  by  Mllliken  Publishing  Company, 
St.   Louis,  Missouri.  ^ 

Professional  Materials  \ 

THE  WRITER'S  HANDBOOK,  edited  by  A.S.  Burack/.     Publisher:    The  Writer,' 
Inc.,  8  Arlington  St.»  Boston,  Mass.,  ,  02116. 

WRITER'S  DIGEST.    Published  monthly  at  22  E. .  l?th  St.,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  45210. 

THE  WRITER.    Published  monthly  by  the  Writer,  Inc.,  6  Arlington  St., 
Boston,  Inass.,'  02116. 

Libra ry  Books  •  ^ 

Bartlett,  Susan*    A  BOOK  TO  BEQIil  ONs     BOOKS.     Holt,  I968.    This  book 

traces  the  evolution  of  books  from  the  clay  tablets  of  Assyria  and 
the  paprus  rollff  of  Egypt  to  modem  printing  metho^^s  employed 
today.  '  . 

Barker,   Alt^ert.     BLACK  ON  WHITE  AND  READ  ALL  OVER:  THE  STORY  0?.  PRIMTIifc;. 
Moosner,  1971.  * 
A  history  of  printing  from  the  early  v/c|oden  letter  blocks  of  the 
Chinese  to  the  great  computer-operated  printing  machines  of  today. 


0  * 


Blehr,  Walter,     MAGIC*  OP  'PAPER.    Morrow,  1966,  ;    \  *    ^  : 

An  account  of  the  development  .o£  the  paper  indjistry  and  of  the 
people  who  were  connected  with 'it.   »       ^       *   V  " 

•  .       ■  '  .  ~  •  •  •  -    ■.  •  ;  ♦  ' 

C(5hn, -Angelb.     WONDERFUL  WORLD  OP  PAPER^  -  Abglafd,  1^7.  _  • 

The  story  of  papermaking;  it's  discovery ,  Jhistqry/  processes , 
resources,  problems  researph  and  its  enormbusiy  varied  Career  : 
.^  opportunities.  :  -         ^     ,         '    %     - ,  ^ 

Gooke,  Bavid  G.     HOW,  BOOKS  ARE  MADE.     Dodd,  li965.      ,  - 

A  description  pf  all  the  processed  that  go  into  , making  a  book— ^  _ 
writing,,  editing,  designing,  typesetting,  ■  proof  reading,  plate.. 
.  making  presswork,  and  binding.  "r- '  v 

*     '      ■  '  .        '  ' 

Dean,  Ei-izabeth.  '  PRINTING:  TOOL  OP  FREEDOM.     Prentice,  1964. 

The  author  tracfes  the  course  of tfjrinting  over N;he  years — its  methods 
it^^values,  and^  its  achievemenp.     Type  faces,  photographic  re- 
^ produetiong, ^layout^and  design  are  discussed..  .  '       ^  *^ 

•Eoster,  .Joanna.     PAGES t^ICTURES ,  AND  PRINT:  A  BOOK  IN  THE  MAKING. 

;    /     iiarcou^t,  1958.        ■  r'-^  '.  :  * 

The  process  by  which  a  book  is  changed,  from  the  work  of  an 
author  into  a  library  ^volume  is  explained  thirou'gh  a  trip  to  a 
>       publinhing  house;  a  printing  plant,  a  bindery,  and  the  library. 
'     \J  ^     '  ■  •  .  ■    '      "  ^ 

Gilber,  .Nan^  SEE  'YOURSELF  IN  PRINT:  A  HANDBOOK  FOR-  YOUNG  V/RiTERS. 

'  V    ^  ltai;'thorne\Books,^  1968.  '  '  '  '   '       >  ' 

A  marfu^l/bn  ii)reparing  a  manuscript,  selecting  a  suitable  writing 
style,  and  finding  a  market  for  boSk's ,  magazines ,  and  n^w8t>apers •  • 
■         '^.Z         '     '  _  ^  -         '  •  .  .    .  .    >  ^ 

Yates,  Elizabeth  .SQfiEDAY  YOU*  el' WRITE.    ^Dutton,/cl962.  ^ 

'  *  A  guide  t.o  creative  writing  for  young  wrlte^s'-to-be ,  discussing 

how  to^hoose  a  subject,  plan  the  story,  sustain  the  reader^s 
attention,  and  developing  akdll  in  this  profession.  • 


Filmst  rip3   ■'         '  _  . ,  ■        ,  .  '  . 

BOOKS—  THEXR  STORY.     Jam  Handy,  I967.     7  f ilifstrips. 

Contents:     Waiting  with  pictures;  Olir  alphabet;  The  story  of 
NuiTierals;  The  story  of  paper;  Haadvri*itten  Books;  The  history  of 
printed  books;  How  books  are  made. 

BOOKS  TALK  BACK.     Library  Pilm^trip  Center,  I967. 

Fiimstrip  ;with  record.  Discusses  the  manufacture  of  a  book  and 
describes  how  to  use  a  bpak. 

Films  •  *     .    •    "  '     ,  /     »  " 

1 


STORY  OP  A  BOOK.   •Churc^hill  Films,  I962.  >  Color,  11  min. 
Re-enacts  the  story  of  the  v/riting  of  a  book..  ^ 


Books  About  'Authors  .  ' 

Aldis,  D.  NOTHING  IS  IMPOSSIBLE »    THE,  STORY  OP  BEATRIX  POTTER.  , 
Atheneum,  1969* 

Dau^Wrty,  Charles.     POOR  RICHARD.    Viking,  194i*v,  y 
Haugherty,  Charles.     SAMUEL  CLEMENS.     Crowell,  1970; 

Baker,  Louise.     OUT  ON  A  LIMB.    McGraw,  1946.  •  ' 

Borland,  Kathryn.     PHYLLIS  WHEATLEY,  YOUNG  COLONIAi  POET.       '  / 
Bobbs,  1968.  ; ;  ,  '  , 

Paher,  Doris.  ROBERT  FROST;  AMERICA'S  POET.  Prentice-Hall,  1964.  * 
Fisher,  Aileeri.     WE  ALCOTTS.    Atheneum,;: I960. 

Mason,  Miriam.     KATE.  DOUGLAS  W I GGEN*    Bobbsi  1962-  :  * 

Masonr  Miriam.     J.IARK  TWAIN.    BobbsV  1961,  r  » 

.     ■  -         '■  .  ■       ;  -  '!''^ 

Meigs,  Cornelia.  fINVINCIBLE  LOUISA,     Little,  1968.  " 

\  ■         .  .  '  ■ 

Merriam,  Etre.     STORY  OP  BEN  PRAI^KLIN.     Four  Winds  Press ,  I968. 

Mitchell,  Mi'hnie.    JAMES  WHITC 0MB  RILEY i,   KpOSIER.  BOY..    Bo^  1962. 

Myers,  Elizabeth.    KATHARINE  lIe  BATES,  GIRL  POET.    Bobbs,  196 1. 

Peare,  Catherine.,   HENRY  WADSWOlfTH  li^NGFELLOW.    Holt,  1953- 

Peare,  Catherine.    MARK  TWAIN:    HIS"  LIFE.  ''  Holi^  -^64i  '  " 
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.    .      General-  Course  Outline  for  Community  %alth 

'  >  '     ■  ■  ■:  '  ^  ■ 

I.  How' are'  ^erma  spread? 

•  . 

A.  Germ^  are.  splread  by  contact 

B.  Rats,  rodents,  and  insects  spread  disease 
Cv^ Germs  in  the  air  .       ^  . 

D.  Germs  in  water  *  . 

E.  Pood-borne  germs 

II.  A  safe  water  supply  • 

A?  Water  treatment  pWit 
•  '    .B.  Well  water  , 

C.  De&alination  plants 

D.  Walter  pollut?.on  '       ^  -  ^ 

.  tf       >■  '*  ■     ■  ' 

III.  Sewage 'treatment  '    '      .  '  v  ' 

vA.  A  sewage  disposal  plarjt 
B.  Wgter  Quality  Act.     .     •      *     -       ■  • 


iVt  Safe  foods 


ur  'storej 


'  A. '.Safeguards  in  oiir 'stores 
B.  Restaurants  arid  cafeterias 

*^ 

v.- Our  mp.rk>&upply 


A.  Ho77  if'e  get  qafe  milk 
.  ,      B.*  Visiting  a  ^airy 

Vr.  Pest  co^itToi  ,       ^  '  ' 

A.  *  Ipsects  •  . 

B.  Rodents         '  ' 

C.  Sanitary  Land  Disposal 


VII.  Air  pollution 


(        A.  dangers, of  unclean  air 

B.  Improving  our  aif  supply 

VIII.  Our  hearlth  department        '  -  . 

A.  ,  What  is  a  health  depa'rtment? 

B. \3epvioes  provided 


r 
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CCI'.MUHITY  HEAiTH  UNIT 
"How  are  germs  spread?" 


( 


V*  What  do  ehoh  of  the  followinf:  have  to  do  with  the  spread  of  a  ✓ 
disease*?  .  .    '  ^        .  ^  ^  , 

a*  a  dog  -  "  V  •     •  ' 

b.  a  .towel  ^       w  y  3 

a  handk^Mhief         ,  % 
d,  a  cow      •    _        '  • 
e^  a  cook,  or  waitress 

g.  a  sneeze 
■  h;^-a'JdHmp     ^      • '  ' 
2.  Why  ia  Reed  famous?"- 


3.  What  is  an  epidemic? 


JOS'. 


,  NAME  '.^ 

.  SECTIOH 

^  COMIvfUWITY  HEaLtH  TEST 

\pireotion8:    If  the  statement  is  true,  oirole  the  T.    If  tl^e  statement 

is  false,  circle  the  P. 

T      ^    .1.  Disease  germs  may  be  passed  to  others  by  a  ei6k  person's 
\         ,       coughs  or  sneezes.  ^  » 

T      P       Z.  ^Cows  can  carry  tuberculosis  germs. 

T      P       3-  Mosquitoes  are  harmless.  .     ,  ' 

T      P       4.  Tellow  fever  is  spread  by  direct  contact  with  another 
person.  ^ 

T      P       5.  Typhoid-fever  germs  are  of  the  kind  that  are  water-borne. 

T      P      ^6.  Germs  may  be  spread/by  objects  ttfat  have  beejn  in  contact 
with  a  sick  person.  ^  .  ' 

T  7.  If  a  lake  ds-  very  large,  its  water  is  almost;  surd  to  be  ^ure 

/         P       6.  Most  cities  have  little  or  no  need  for  water-treatmenut 
P^^^*s'.   -  .     -a  '  ,  * 

f    ^P'      9i,  W^ter  f rom  bteaches  or']^o^s  shojuld  be  tested  frequently. 
_  T      F'     1*0,.  The  ofily'cau^  of^fnater  pollution*  today  is' household- wastes* 

T.     P     11.  It  is  safe  l|o  dump  untreated  sewage  lnto*nearby  bodies  of 
yater. 

T      P      12.  Waste-treaf&ent  plants  .face  some  Unsolved  problems. 

T    '  P  *   1.5.  Clean  watar  is,*tmimportant  to  .a  moderh  community.  . 

T      P      14.  Most  bactirla  .grow  best  in  warm  moist  plaices. 

F'    13*.  In  handling  clean  eating  utensils,-  avoid  touching  fork 
tihes  and  spaon  bowls. 

T      F      l6y^ilk  should  be  stored  at  a  temperature,  of  45°  or  cooler. 

T      ^      17.  The  purpose  of  pasteurization  is  to^give  the  milk  a  better 
taste..  ■  ^  J 

T      F    /16-  One  way  to  control  mosquitoes  is  to  kill  the  newly  hatched 
^  larvae^  .     *  ^  ' 

T      F      19-  Dogs  ^ane  required  "to  have  rabies'  shots  once  a  yeair. 

T  20.  A  city 'surrounded  by  hills  may  havp  seriou^  air  pollution. 


'     T  T^^21.  Air  pollution  can  cause  deaths.  i 

*T  .  P,    22.  Auto  funes  can  cause,  air  pollution.  *  'X 

t  '  P      23'  Slums  tend  to  be  unhealthful  places  in  which  to  live,  \ 

T  F      24-  Each  oity  must  pay  all  costs  involved  in  slum  clearance. 

T      P      25.  The  health  department  helps  ^educate  people  about  ways  to 
live  healthfully.*  ^ 
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Corrsuxiity  Health  Rcsourco 

Dayid  HadfbiHi 
DrI  KonBontfl 


Dr.  Pat t icon 
Flolda 

Bruc«  Boy^r 


J  Operation 


Qorj-^rcxaX  Food  Pre p^r^-  GeorK«  McCnwriW^. 
I'nrta  Production  (pIIk)     ,  l^o  ^^fX^JTc^jdiX 


Conip' 


Art  Carl^j 


C4 

be 


b«  rodor.t© 
c.    ixsa^ct  problecc 
^Cm    facl  preparr.titxa 


Cloqxafyt  V.ntor  line 
bf.    sotrncc  .<?.icpo:?r3. 

di  ^  city  i^lcr,^^,rr 

tea    Catsr  j-'*}.lut-:.v'r 
fee:''  :r£r>rvr"/;;.ro 


.4  >  ^ 
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^'0  rr  r* 


1«>,'  Public  Vorko 


Cox*n  Fa'tcry 

Bill  SwicoC*- :i 
Jerry  So'^'i'-^-rc^wUit 

iJruce  fjc^^-t 


npc:\  tor  x'rr'  v.'JL  ci'  vrstc  ^  ^ 
b,    prot^cticii  S:r.r  ti;LC  con.<>i>.Ti* 


bo    par^;s  *ec»'*i  nr.  :.:  r»-'' ^.i-^d 
Ca    di£<^nsc.?  of  Lir-'tfi 
d»    dep  c:ilr:b'?i' 
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13.  Crooery  Store  Jerry  Setterquiat     a.  keeping  foods/ fresh 

^   .       Don  Heathman  b*  protection  folr^he 

Disco  fod^d  manager  consumer 
National  food  manager  "  '  ' 

Bruce  Boyer  a.  street  cleaning  > 

b.  parks  and  recreation 
c»  diseases  of  trees 
d»  dog  catcher 
e.  snow  removal 


0< 
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Suggested  Field  Tries »  (Not  all  firms  listed; should  necessarily  be 

visited.)  ^  , 

1.  Ed's  Bakery.  v 

2.  City  Landfill  Operation  a 

7 

3.  Sewage*  Dis^po sal  Pl^nt^     ^  •  ^ 

4.  Cloquet  Junior  or, Senior  High  Kitchens 

5.  Milk  Processing  Plant 

a,  Erickson's  Dairy  . 
b»  Lakeside  Dairy 

c,  Meadowb rook  Dairy 

d.  Art'owhead  Dairy  ^  ' 

6.  Commercial  Pood  Preparation  $ 

a.  Viking 

b.  Golden  Gate  . 
•  c.  A  &  W 

d.  Gordy's  Hi-Hat 

e.  Copper  Skillet 

f.  Radisson  Hotel 

g.  Flame 

h.  Chinese  Lantern 

i.  Jenp's 

^  ■ 

7.  Grocery  Store 

f  • 


Evaluati6n  of  Community  Health  .  •  ' 

1.  Have  the  childrenNKjte  a  short  paragraph  or  two  on  the  work 
of  restaurant  ovmer,  dairy  man,  veterinarian,  garbage  man, 
baker,  etc.,  as  a  pre-unit  inventory^     Do  the  saiiiie  exercise  at 
the  end  of  the  unit.    Compare  the  results.. 

^      2.  A  matching  exercise  Qan  be  developed.     A  teacher  may  list  workers 
on  a  lar^e  white  card  and  the  descriptions  of  ocbupaticfi  by 
worker's  tas*k  can  he  written  on  another.    Descriptions  should 
be  simple  but  worded  s,o  there  is  a  clear  distinction  between 
occupations  given .     ^  .  •  - 
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CA^IJ^.-rVSLOPliEIJT  ACTIVITIES 

6TH  GHADB  / 

Hake  flash  cards  vdth  occupations  listed  on  thq  front  (one  occupation  por 
card).    One  card  may  have  the  Word  policenanoh  the  front.    On  the  back 
wi^t^'"a-que5tiQn__a^  job,  location  or  .classify  it.    Possible  class- 

ifications iniEht^eT~i;ii.bc5^  white  collar,  service,  farmer,  aT\d  armed  forces. 


Play  a  c 
time  some 
categories. 


lassification  gaine  bvLvimin^  a- worker,  count  to  ten,  and  in  that 
leone  in  the  class  musv  classify  it.    The  teacher  may  select  the 


Tiaee  a  card  with  an  occupation  on  it  somewhere  in  the  n^m.    Give  the  child- 
ren a  week  to  find  out  about  it.    Then 'on  Friday  ask  information  about  it* 
Each  v;eek  put  up  a  different  occupation.  , 

l.rite  experience  stories'ind  chart  stories  about  different  occupations  accord- 
ing to  grade  level.  The  children  can  read  them  and  write  the  story  or  illue-^ 
trate  it.  ^ 

Place  a  square  of  various  colored  papers  in  the  bottoia  of  each  division  of  an 
BSC  carton.    Fill  the  carton  vdth  pieces  of  paper  to  ruatch  ea'oti  egg  cup*    On  ' 
another  piece  of  paper  which  matches  in  color,  scramble  a'  word/pertainirr;  to  r.; 
occupation.    Cut  up  the  word  and  divide  it  by  letters.    The  ^ildren  must  trke 
the  letters  Qujt.of  the  egg  cup  and  try  to  make  a  word  about  ^workers.  There 
will  be  twelve  ddf f erent 'worr^s  in^the  egg'carton. 

Ocbupation  bingo  can  be  played  very  easily  with  any  age  group.    Each  chili 
can  make  a  bingo  card  by  folding  a  square  of  paper  into  sixteen  squares.  They 

can  fill  in  one  of ^the  squares  with  a  free  wark.  Ask  the  children  to  fill  In 

fifteen  of  the  squares  with  occupations  or  tools  of  an  occupation.    You  alro 

can  make  a  list.  ^  You  call  off  the  names  on  your  list  and  if  they   have  on? 

that  matches  they  can  cross  it  off .\  If  they  get  a  tow  of  marks  they  can  cnll 

"Bingo".    This  game  can  be  varied  by\the  teaclier  to  fit  her  classroom. 

Cut  rectangular  pieces  of  paper  3"  x  U"  /  or  any  size  fitted  to^our  sittation. 
Divide  each  of  the  papers  in  half  by  cutting  in  various  patterns.    Cut  ar:ch 
piece  into  a  different  pattern  so  that  only  those  two  halves  could  fit  together. 
On  one  of  the  halves  draw  a  hat  or^ieco  of  equipment  of  a  workdr.    On  the 
other  half  of  the  piece  put  the  worker  or  else  the  name  of  'the  worker.  Scrai.ir?le 
the  pieces  up,  and  t|}en  have  one  or  moie  students  put  the  puzzles  back  togeth^^r. 
They  should  end  up  vlth  all  of  the  pieces  of  paper  back  in  a  rectangle. 

Have  the  children  draw  a  raural  of  various  occupations  or  equipment  related  tc 
that  occupation. 

Play  the  producer  game.    A  producer  ,^ond  who  does  useful  Vork)  chart  should  be 
made.    The  chatt  should  have  each  *chil«d*  s"  name  o  i  it.    On  the  top  of  th^e  cha^t 
put  different  types  of  children's  jobs  such  as" wash  dishes,  sweep  floor,  ptc.  * 
If  the  child  completed  that  task  he  getn?  a  checih  mark.    The  clajs  can  see  which 
sturients  are  the  qualified  produaerj.  "* 


^^'iM^^^®  students  choose  a  well-known  personality  and  discuss  hW  that  parson 
would  not  fit  into  sorae  stereotype  job.    For  example  tell  why  Fat^-Kaulaan  vmuld 
not  be  fitted  for  the  preTsidenc/,  why  Jackie  Oleason) would  not  ap' 
success  as  a  football  quarterback. 


3 
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ii**-?^^*^*.^*^"*^^"'^  do  a  casd^i^tory  on  themselves  inVi*lii6h  they  prepare  a 
protile  of  their  school,  caiinvinity,  and  social  activiti^  strenglits  and  weak- 
nesses m  school  subjects,  oiihcjtanriiog  achievemfintrs  in  «Drk  related  skillr,  etc 
i-ften  ha\w  them  write  a  course  of /action  they  niight  suggest  to  a  person  with 
tnis  profile  who  was  seeking  vocational  ^id^nce,    A^fllistrip  such  as  "'lio 
Are.  You?."    could  be  used  along  vdth  this  leason.        '   ^     .  x 

^f*v,f^f^»  ^  ^^^^      activities  over  a  period  of  time.    This  could  TO  in- 
sight into  why.  students  doaidt  feel  they  hfeasa-^jToiigh  tijije  for  school  work. 
leisure  time  bein-  wa3te?d?-^es  the  student  reatl3r»««iJl^  to  study?.^ 

13.  Discuss  mobility.  Discuss  a  family  that  moves  a  lot,  one  that 
"^JJ^.f/?*'  ^tudeiifs  should  see  the  relationship  between  j'obs  that 
moDiiitj^VaBd  those  that  do  not.  Discuss  paMnt-and  family  attitude 
moving,  ^scuss  kinds,  of  things -indiviiiualsVain  from 'remaining  in 
coniimnity,  \  ♦  ;  . 

lU.    Take  ten  pieces  of  cardbcfOTd  and  cut  each,  piece  into  five  pieces  in  suclt 
a  manner  that  each  of  the  10  cardboards  is  cut  in  a  different  manner.  ,  iiix  the 
fifty  pieces  of  cardboard  and  place  fiVe  pieces  into  each  of  ten  envelopes.^ 
Give  each  group  an  envelope.    Instruct  them  that/^each  group  is  to  find  five 
pieces  which  fit  into  one  complete  Meoe  of  cariUboard.    They  are  to  trade  amor.T 
the  groups  but  no  one  majr  communicafte  verbally./   All  the  trading  is  to  be  done  ' 
in  silence.    First  group  to  coi.iplet^f  its  puzal^  wins.    At  conclusion  of  ex- 
ercise ask  each  student  to  write  a  4hort  paragraph  discussing  the"  importance 
of  cooperation  and  coramun^caUon  in  the  work  situation; 

15.    interview,  workinjj  mothers.    ,hy  are  they  working?.    Vhat  satisfaction  do 
they  receiye'from  working  outside  the  hone  that  they  do  not  obtain  in  homer.iakinr 
Filmstripj    "vhat  is  a  Job?"  '  , 
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UNIT  TITLE  -  "That  Does  Father  Do?"' 

r  DjyARTllENT  OR  SIJBJSCT  -  ;Language  Arts 

GRADE  LEVEL  Sixth  Grade  \f 

UNIT  LSNGTH  -  .  Thr^e /^we^cT^  year 

WRITERS  AMD  SCHOOL  -       Sheilha  3chult6  •         '  ^  ; 

'  Kay" Ahget 

Churchill  School 
Cloquet,  ilinnesota 


Caireer  Education 
D.E.  5-1aOO.  ■ 
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I.  Purpose  of  Unit  >J 

A.    To  accjuaint  stiudents  vdth  their  parent' s  (father* s)  car^dr, 

skills,  traiziing  and  responsibilities  of  this  job. 
^Bv    I'o  expand  caregr  concepts  in  the  specific  area  of  mass  media 
and  related  jqbs  using  language  arts  skills.  I 

II.  Objectives  of :Uhit 

A.  Develop  appreciation  and  partial  understanding  of  parents 
*          career. and  be  able  to  share  this  with  the  group. 

B.  Develop  appreciation  and  understanding  of  newspapers,  radio 
and  television,  and  the  importance  qf  those  to  the  economy  C 
to  Cloquet.  ;  ^       '  , 

III.    Introduction.  , 
l^ie  students  recognised  a  need  for  a  school  p'aper  and  thi3  brought 
about  a  discussion  of  the  various  parts  and  purposes  ot  a  newspaper.  , 
l*irst,  there  was  a  need  for  a  managing  editor  i4io  also  served  as  a 
proofreader.    This  student  had  to  be  very' capable  and  reliable  as 
the  ,  jstudents  realised  the  responsibilities  involved.    The 'students 
therxvvoluntser  for  the  various  nevs  assignments. 

i^eict,  the  awareness  of  a  newspaper,  production,  typing  and  assembly  ' 
were  recognised  and  finally  the  third  phase  of  Aewspapers,  the  sales 
forbe.    This  experience-  started  an  awareness  of  careers  and  the  nahy. 
problems  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  including  ^he  profits  and  what  to 
do  with  themi 
IV.    Procedure « 

A_.    DeVelopirtertt  Of  a  monthly vschool  newspaper  with  review  and  change 
;■•     each  Meihth  as  new  ideas  came  up.  . 

1.  '  Thevseparate  reporting  areas  were:' editorials  (opinion), 

interviewing,  sports,  lost  and  found,  cooking,  personal 
advice,  school  menu, school  calendar  of  events,  creative 
writing  (poetry)  car  toons*,  jumbled  words,  fashipn  news, 
national  news,  horiscope  and  mystery  celebrity. 

2.  Production  number  pf  copies  was  agreed  upon. •  The  aides  did 
the  typing  and  mimographing  and  then  the  students  did 

the  asse.ibly  line  production  . 

•  .  '  v  ■■ 

a. ''^.assemblers  '  ^ 

y         b.     straighteners     ^  ^ 

c.  staplers  . 

d.  quality  control^ and  counters 

3...  Sales  were  conducted  by  sales  people  in  lower  grades  and 

a  ^^taad  in  the  hall  for  upper  grades. 
i|. '  Culmj^^nation  of  this  section  was  a  trip  ^tyoythe  Ualuth  Herald 

and  Mews  Tribune.  ^     I  • 

B.  E3q)ansibn  of  tSe  school  newspaper  to  the  local  newspaper,  television 
production  and  radio.    A  focus  into  the  problems! of  television 

was  made  through  the  making,  writing  and  performing  of  puppet 
plays  by  all  the  students.    Themes  such  as  Charlie  Brovm ^  and 
Sesame  Street  characters  were  very  pop4lar.    iiahy  languagei  skills 
were  reinforced  in  the  writing  of  scripts  and  advertising  copy.  ^ 
The  culmination ^as  production  of  plays.         *  V  % 

C.  The  student^ compiled  a  questionnaire  to  use  with  their  parents 
\rtiich  is  enclosed.    This  questionnaire  to  use  with >thfeir  parents 
which  is  enclosed.    This  -queitionnaire  wa^*  to  be  used  as  a  basis  '\ 
f dr  a  research  report  using  the  enclosed  bibliography  and  using 
specifi"C  language  arts  research  skills.  ^ 
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■Basic.  Vocabulary  »  ifevrspaper 


Ads  ~  soilfe  thing  that  j.i^kE3"  known 


~  so^thi 

,  *t      adve.rtise^  ~  ^to  make  kilovn'  , 

.y-      cartoons      funny,  draidn^^^ 

f      '  /       ■"  * 

charts      facts  shown' in  special  ofirawings  - 

'  ' '        .  ^    '  '  ■  /  '  ••  ■         ^  '  ' 

•  clipping  — .  something  cut  out  of  a  newspaper 

'  '    ■  ^,  .         \  ..-^  '  ■  ^       .  . 

-  ^  coluinnp a  special -part  bf  tl^e  paper  written  , by  the^feamfe  i^erson 

v      J^opf       new3»_that      t  o  be  set  ±n  type  for  printing  ■ 

-  deadj-ing  ~  the  time^wheAthe  news  has  to  t)e^  ready  to  be- printed 

files  —  places  for  keeping  papers  in  order  ,  ^  . 

headlmg  -^  a  Jine  in  large  print  at  the  beginning  of  a  neW3,japer^tory 

mat  ~  a.  niece-of  heayy  papeY  used  to  make  plat^s  for  the  printing  press 

morgue  ~  place  i^6re-;9ld  newspapers  are  kept     •    .  ^ 

'  •  /  '  ■    ^  7     ■        ■  V        ■  -'"^'W 

newspaper  r--  ^eetj^s  of  printed  paper,,  folded  together,  with*  news,  ads,  ' 
cartoons,  etc.  •      ;     ^       ^  *  . 

plate  --  a  piece  of  metal  formed  from .mats  used  ta. print  ^ 

print  ~  to  put  words  on  a  paper  by  Rising  type  which  has  ink  . on  it 

proofs  ~  printed  sheets  that  ar,e  checked  befbre  final  printing 

reporters  —  peopieTwho  gather  and  tell  or  write  news,,    "        '  *  . 

•revnrite  --  write  over  again  '  ' 

spaced  —  two  or  more  things  placed  with. Certain  distances  between  them 

type       a  block  of  metal  with  a  rais#d  le  tter 

writers  —  people  who  write  for  a  living  ,  r 


Prom  "Dictoonary  of  3asic  Words, "  , copyright  I969,  by  Regenateiner 
Publishing  Enterprises,    Inc.^  » 
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(I       ; f       Basic  Vocabulary  -  Television 


^*ing  or  doing  somethings 
^  '  ads  -^..edoinrner<iials      (  ' 

advertising  —  mkking  knoiin  '         ^  . 
ahneuncer  —  one  v*iq  tells  something  out  loud 
^    audio  >-  what  you  hear  \ 
cast  ~  actors  ' 
'  crew  —  people  who  work  together  ' 
cue  ~  a  signal  —    •  , 

vv  'r.  '       /  ■.  ■    ^'  ^  \ 

director       one  Wiol,§hows  the  \j^y ^ 
dolly — -  Biove  on  wheels 


editor  ~  a  person  who  checks  an6t»her' person' s  work  and  decides  what  t 
engineer a  person- //ho  p'lans  or  bjilds  or  takes  tare  of  things 
lens  — '  piece  of  glass  called  the  e;/e  of  tr.e  car-.^ra        -  ^ 
lo^back     ^  a  book  showing  whkt  time  each  thing  goes  on  the  air 
micfophone  —  something  used^to  parry  sound  -  - 

newsteaster  —  someone  \A\o  re^da  the -news  out  loud^ 
pan  --  move  in  and  out  or  up  and  ddkn 

prograia  ~  plan  of  what  is  to  be  v,dona  , 

.     '  ,  *  - 

props  —  things  used  by  actqrs 

screen       sqmething  6n  v*ii'ch  .pictiures^  are  shewn  * 
splice— .Join  together 

station  ~  ^^lace  where  TV  shows  come  from    '  .  ♦ 

tape  —  a  thin  sti^ip  of  cloth,  paper  or  plastic 

video      what  you  see  .  , 


From  "Dictionary  of  Basic  Uords,"  copyrighT  I969,  by  Regenateiner 
Publishing  iinterprises,  Jnc. 


Print 


\  •  .  ■>  - 

Adler,  Xrving  ^nd  Riith  Adler.    CQlIIfUNICATION.    Day,  1967  * 
Cayanna,  Betty.    STAlk  I^f  H?^^^  Morrow,  1958. 

Colby,  Carr^ll5K    Ca^4UNIC>-TIOt^3:    HOU  rlAN  TALKS-I  O  M^W  ACROSS  LAUD,  SEA,  AND  SPACE 
-    ,  r.    '        I  '  Putnam,  196U. 

Cooke,  David  D.    BEHIub  THE  3CE1MES  IN  TELEVISION.    Dbdd  Head,  196?. 
Deutscher,  J.N.    YOUR  fmUTiE  IN  TliLiTESION.    Itosen  Pr.  ad 
^ets,  EUzabeth.    YOIJ.  CAN  TORK  IN  THE  COiEiUiJICATIONS  INDUSTRY.    Day,  '1970. 
Duest,  Marianne.    BARfilS  IN  TELEVISION.    Random.  I96U.  * 
JJStein,  oam  and  Be#l  Epstein.    TH  ^FIR3T  BOOK  OF    m.    WattS,  196^., 
Feigenbaus,  LawrencTe  &.  Seigel,,  K.    THIS  15  A  IT'SPAP  iR.  Follett, '1965. 
Fleming,,  Thomas./ BEHIND  TH^  HEADLIM '3.  Doubleday,  1970.  '    v  ^ 

GET  THAT  STORY:    JOURfJALiSM— ITS  LORE  AND  THRILLS.    Lippincott.  1961 
CQT.1UNICATIONS:    FROM  PRITOTIVE  TOM-TQlS  TO  TELJTAR.    Criterioun.  1^' 
&  Falk,.  Irving  A.    YOUR  CARiliR  IN  TV  &  jMDIO.    Messner,  I966. 
STORY  OF  J0URNALI3H.  'Houghton,  I969 . 
^,      -    ,    .         LOOKING  FORW,.i{D  TO  A  CAREiSR:    RiiJJIO  A  Jli  TELEVISION.    Dillon  Press.  1< 
Meshover,  Leonard.    YOU  VISIT  A  WElvBPAPfiR  AID  TELEVISION  STATION.    Benefie.  I9&B,  -  ' 
iiilne,  Ruth.    TV  GIRL  FRIDAY.  Little,  1957.  *  ,  .^^ 

Miner,  C^al  and  Irene  Sevrey.    TRUE  BOOK  OF  COi i iUNICATIOJ .    Children's  press,  I96O.  ' 
Nelson,  Mary  E.    IIY  BjOK  OF  COM lUNI CATION.    Ottenheijner,  I96I.  ' 
Parkington,  Ethelynn  il.    TODAY  I  A..  A  HAM.    Abingdon,  I967. 
fiogere,  Frances.    PAINTED  ROCK  TO  PRINTED  FAGE."   Lippineett,  I96O.       '  " 
Shay,  Arthur.    IHAT  HAPPENS  AT  A  T^LEVISIO.J  STAKION.    ReiUy  fit  Lee-N.D. 
oimpson,  Willman  W.  ABOUT  m'S  A.iD  HOL'  IT  TRAVELS.    Helmont.  I96O. 
Sootm,  Laura.    LEO"  S  GO  TO  A  iWSPAi^  .ft.    Putnam,  i956X 
Stoddard,  ^idward.  >FIR3T  BOOK  OF  TELEVISION.    Watts,  1970. 
Sullevan,  George.    NEW  WORLD  OF  CQWNICATIONS.    Dedd  Head.  I969. 
Thorns^,  Denis.    STORY  OF      ;3PAP2R3.    Roy,  I966. 

■Alkihsori,  Ned  and  Jean  l^dlkinson.    CaiE  TO  imK  UTA  VS  IN  A  TV  STATION.    SAxl^ailt  syste 

1970, 

l&lkinson,  Ned  and  Jean  Wilkinson.    COiiE  TO  ITORK  WITH  U§  IN  A  NE  3PA.P??R.  Sextant 
Zimdare,  Ruth.    3Ai»iIiY,  TH?.  iffiiArSBOY.    Demispn,  I968.  '    systems.  1971. 


-  Ficti6n 


-     H£:30URC.>;  A  jP  .oUPPLiiliijMTARY  MATERIALS 
Non«;  Print  ...  -  v  ^ 

CITIE3  Ai^D  C0MliUNIC;iTIOWS:    IffiSPING  TOfi  COItlU.i'IITy  INFOMIED.   .(Ifotion  Pi&tur*) 
'  '  8  minutes,  color,  McGraw  Hill,  1967. 

-  COf-IlIUNICATION  IN  THli  imm  WOliLD  ("otion  Picture).    11  minuted,  b/w,  Corpnet,  1959. 

^XJMMUNIC  TIO!J:    THE  NEW3PAPER  ( f ilmstrip.) .  McGraw-Hill,  1968.  , 

COijiUrtlCATIQN:    RADIO  (f ilmstrip)    lIcGraw-Hill  1968. 

XlirlUJICATIOM:-   TELEVISION    ( filmstrip)  .•  McGraw-Hill  1968. 

J0I1IUNICATI0N3  AID  THE  CQI  UIJITY    (motion  picture).    16  minutes,  color.  Ohurchill 

•     -  ,  Films,  I96U. 

THD;  CamUNICATION  explosion  (Cassette  lape.)    Imperial  Film  Co.,  J.972. 
COHMaNITY  VELEVIoIOi^  (motion  picture).    11.  minutes,  col,br,\  Curtis  Audio  Visual       .  . 

M^erials  1968. 

GETTING  THE  NEVS  (Motion  picture),  10. minutes,  cc^or.    Encyclopedia  Bri'tannica, 

!  ,      •     Educational  iFilms,  196? . 
HI3TR0Y  A3  THii.NEW.  CAffiRA  3AF  IT,  1910  -  I'^^C^'CU  soundfilms trips).  Imperial 

■         FiUjh  Co.,  1969. 
HI3T0RY  A3  TIIS  (^.V/S  GA.IJU  SAW  IT,  1950  -  1970  (U  aoundfilmstrips).  Imperial 

Film  Co.  1971. 

HOI/  TO  READ  A  iMSV;3PA^iR  (filmstrip).    Troll  Associates,  I969.    (cassette  tape) 
HOi  TO  READ  1\IE1  ;3PAP iR3  (motion  picture).    11  minutes,  color.  Coronet  FiLns,  1951. 
THE  NEWSPAPCR  IN  AMERICA  (6  soundfilmatrips).    Society  for  Visual  Jid.,  1972. 
NEVJSPAPii;R  SiiRVES  ITS  COiaiUiIITY  (motion  picture).    13  minutes,  color.    Film  Association, 

1959. 

PRI^TIiJG  PRICSSIIEN  /LITIIOGRAPHICS  (c^issette  tape).    Educational  iensory  Programming, 

Inc.  nd 

•  RADIO  -  T.V.  ANi^IOUNCER  /  BROADCAST.  TECHINICIj  N  (cassette  tape)  Educational 

'         .       ^  Sensory  Programroing,  Inc 

nd. 

TELE/ISION  SERVES  IT3  con  U!JITY'(raotion  picture).    15  minutes,  color « 

Film  Associate's,  I96O. 
'JIY  COliiUiJICATION  3ATTELLITE3  (notion  picture).    12  minutes,,  color.  Film  Associates. 

■  196U. 

YOU,  AND  YOUR  NEVJSPAERR  (Filmstrip).    Filmstrip-of-the-month.  I963. 
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CAR3:R  DiVi^LOP/iEMT 
CLOSED  CORPORATION 


This  unit  of  study  will  bonsist  of  the  foUowings 


1. 

2. 

3. 
■  h.. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 


General  Description  of  the  Project 
Goals  and  Objectives  . 
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"TTaterials  -  _ 

Construction  Overview 
Female  Cat  Assembly  Line 
Kale  Cat  Assembly  Line  • 
Female  Cat  Pattern 
Hale  Cat  Patte'iri 
Business  Tean 
Financial  otatenient 
Word  List  and  Suggested  Projects 
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-  2  - 

General  Description  of  the  Project:. 

The  students  involved  (6th  graders)  were  introduced  to  and  involved 
vdth  the  various  kinds  of  activities  that  involve  the  closed  corporation 
concept  of  industry.    This  was  accomplished  through  the  avenue  of  math  ' 
and  art  with  the  initial  art  project  set  up  on  an  assembly  line  procedure 
and  the  management  of  finance  being  done  with  the  math,- 

We  selected  a  project  (bottle  cat)  that  could  be  made  on  an-  assembly 
line  basis,  one  that  could  be  marketed  and  one  that,  ho^)efully,  realized 
a  profit,     .e  labeled  the  various  kinds  of  job  cla.3sificat4.ons  and 
^associated  these  with  the  varoius  areaa  or  duties  arid  responsibilities* 

,t  ■    -  I 

Goals  aad  Objectives: 

1.  To  instill  vdthin  the  students  an  appreciation  for  c.areer 
education  involving  industry, 

2.  To  develop  a  basic  idea  of  cooperation,  planning  ajid  inter-- 
dependence  upon  fellow  student  workers  involved  with  one 
basic  prograr.u 

3.  fo  develop  a  seno.e  and  feeling  of  accomplishment  v/ithin  a 
group  of  students  involved  with  one  basic  program, 

h»    To  give  the  students  a  background  in  marketing  and  saleo 
production. 

5.    To^  involve  students  in  an  assembly  line  operation. 


ERIC 
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Haterlals: 


Used  7-up  Bottle      (7  oz.  or  16  o») 
Used  Light  Bulb  • 
Glue  (Elmer's) 
Felt  (Black) 

t 

r 

Sequins  (Green) 
Whiskers    ( Blaclc) 
Lace  (Gold) 
Spray  Faint  (Gold) 


V 


Construction: 


1.  Bottle  arid  light  bulbs  ate  washed  and  dried. 

2.  Light  bulbs  are  glued  to  the  bottle. 

3.  Spray  the  entire  bottle  and  bulb  with  gold  paint. 

U.    The  Various  parts  of  the  cat  were  put  on  tho  'bottle 
in  an  assembly  line  fashion.    (See  pattern  section 
for  detail) 


Time  allowed: 


1.  Two,  four  hour  sessions  cutting  out  patterns  for  cats. 

All  children  participated. 

2.  Qnet  two  hour  session  gluing  light  bulbs  to  bottle^/^ 

3.  Two,  three  hour  sessions  to  3pray  all  bottjlay. 

a.    When  all  materials  were  prepared  We  put  the  assembly 
line  to  work..    The  session  lasted  less  than  three  hours 
to  complete  all  120  cats  for  sale. 
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Busin'esa  Team  - 

Board  of  Directors  * 

■      /  . 
Assistant  Business  tlanager 

■  Salesmen      ^  . 

Bookkeeper  " 

Treasurer 

Secretary 

Responsibilities: 

Board  of  Directors  -  established  the  project,  set  up  various  dutie3 

Business  Ilaaager  1 

li  -  determined  the  co3t  of  the  project 
Assistant  Business  iianager  1 

1 

Salesnien  -  sold  the  ^finished  product 


Bookkeeper  -  recorded  the  bua4iiess  transactions 
Treasurer  -  collected  the  money,  from  the  sales 
oecretary  -  communication  between  various  departments 


Assembly  line 

Production 

Supervisor 

Inspector 

CoiTinisdion 

Salear 

Pattern 
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Word  Ust; 

Supply  and  Demand 

Profit 

ixpenae 

Balance  Sheet 

liarket  ^ 

Per  cent  of  Increases 

Per  cent  of  Decrease 


Suggested  Projects; 
liadonnas 

Waste  Paper  Baskets' 


Bu  sines 9  danager 
Secretary 
Treasurer 
Salesmen 
Cost  Analysis 


OUtLINE  OF  ACTIVITIE3 
Organization  of  a  store 

A.  Canvassing  the  class 

1.  Do  we  want  to  piperatea  store?  ' 

2.  l^at  should  we  sell? 

B.  Deciding  on  an  inventory. 
^        1.  ^lass  discussion  of  possibilities  \ 

2.  Narrowing  down  the  list 

3.  Items  decided  upon 

a.  Pencils  * 

b.  Erasers    *  -  1 
^  c  •    Hagic- 1 ip  ruarlcers 

d.    Paper  ,  - 

♦e.    Folders  .  ^ 

f .    ^irta  ^ 
ii.    Inventory  sheets 
C#  Deacussion  \ 
1>  L?eciding  on  prices 

2.  Discussion  of  cost/items' 

3.  How  much  of  a  profit  should  we  make? 
D.    3 tore  work  schedule 

1.  itore  hours  -  3jOO  -  8:25     Mon.  -  Frig 

*  0 

\   -  " 

2.  Employee  hours 

3.  Choosing  work  partners  and  alternates 
U*    Making  a  work  schedule 

E«    Evaluation  sheets 

1.    Evaluation  hy  employee a 

2#    Evaluation  by  school  personal 


P,    Orderir^  ■j3upplies  ' 

!•  Leslie  Paper  Co,  -  school  supplies 
2.    Velva  Pheen  -  shirts 


0,    Physical  Sttructure 

1#    Planning  a  portable  store 

V  2,    Evaluation  of  operations 
/ 

II.    Operation  of  business 

A*^    Making  change 

I  ^ 

.  Bp    oalesmanship-  . 
•  ■  »k 

C.    Couating  money 
N  D.    Taking  onventory 

IIlV    Expansion  of  inventory  *  '     ^      '  \    '  f 

A.  Class  discussion  on  expanding  ehventory      '^^  / 

B.  Items  decided  upon 
^      1.    Notebooks  •.  \  « 

\  ,2,    Small  notebooka 

\^     \  3*  \  Staplers 

h*    One  hole  punches 
J      IV.  Advertising 
*  A,    Class  discussion 

B.    Coiamittes  formed  to  .^u'ake  adVetti semen ts 
Posting  advertiserients 
V     oecond  expansion  of  inventory 
A;    Class  discussion 
3«    Itema  chosen 

1«    Ueinfoi-cement  rings 

2.  Index  tabs 

3.  Glue 

j-jJ^r^  ^»    flair  pens  .         .        '  i 

^  gas-  J 


\ 


>1 


/ 


VI*.   Math  unit  * 

Am    Operating  the  cash  register 
!•    Adding  sales 

2.  Making  change 

3.  Operation  of  machine 
T|aching  of  math  unit 

1.  Inventory 

3.'  Profit 
C.  *Fioia  trips  to  City  National  Bank 
-v,    1,.  t^at  is  a  bank? 

2.  ^obs  of  employees  | 

3.  Depbsiting  money 
VII.    Their  expansion  of  invehtory 

A,  Class  discussion 

B.  Iter.is  chosen 

1.  Colored  portfolios- ' 

2.  Book  covers 

3.  i'larking  pens 

.     U.    Staple  refills  \ 


SEIP-EVALUATION  OF  PR0J3CT  . 

■  •    ■  ■  N    ■.,    ■  '  ■  .• 

The  sehool  store  project  has  been  very  successful  ai^  Lincoln 

ElmgJttary  in  laanjr  respects.    In  clir  iiiimediate  arta  thei^  axe^no  stores 

''^^  supplies.    Response  from 

^.parieiats  has  been  extremely  fay  citable.  ;  l|j 

Parents  feqi  the  store  is  a  gboU.  learning  device  as  it  provides 
ejcperience  in:    saleismajishipj^.^^^  aany  feel 

that  l^ie  store  is  te idling^  lijfe^Jkills  \*ich-ft55«^y  of  th^ir  children  ■ 
^  will  use  in  their  chosen  vocation/^  ^ 
to  operate  the^cash  r^gldtei-  idiich  is  an  experience  manjf  adults 
•haveii*  t  had,    3ales  ;|Spcsw  tiia^  bring  ir^  an  opoisisional  parent 

or  tw6  seeking  a  l?argain  for  their  junior  h  ^ 

In  CQnclusion> '  J  feel  that  this  project  has  been  extremely 
successful         Js^ry  view  point.    It  is  a  worthwhile  experience 
that  I  wish  I  could  have  had  as  a  grade  school  student.  *  credit 
should  be  glv|ea  to  the  students  at  Li-icoln  x^ho  made  this  project  a 
success,    :ntiey  are  truly  exaaples  of  fine  young  Americans  as  dis- 
played-by  their  honesty,  iategrityi  industrious,  and  cooperation. 


Thanks  to  alii  the  sixth  grades  at  J^^ncoln  and  the:  Career  DevQlopmeni 
Committee,  .   ,        ,    '  ■  ' 


JTORiB  ftOURS: 


-iO  IDAY  -  FRIDAy     •  8:00  -  Q:25  A.M. 


MONTH 

DATES 

Nov. 

6-10 

Nov, 

13-16 

Nov.  • 

20-22 

Nov.  -  0ec* 

27-1 

Dec, 

U-8 

Dec.   /  * 

11-15 

Dea. 

18-22 

Jan. 

8-12 

Jan. 

15-19 

Janv  . 

22-26 

^Jan.  -Feb. 

29-2 

Feb.  . 

5-9 

Feb.  _ 

12-16 

Feb.^  ^' 

„  20-23 

^  Feb.  -  March 

26-2 

Jfarch  ■ 

5-9  . 

March 

12-16 

'  March 

19-23 

;  March       '  , 

26-30 

April 

2-5 

April 

9-13 

April  • 

16-19 

iipril 

2U^27 

April  -  Hay 

30-h  > 

Hay 

7-11 

ilay 

lU-18 

May  . 

21-25'' 

Kay  -  June 

29-1 

June 

U-7 

NAMES  OF  IillPLOYE^S^ 

Julie  H.  and  Bert A  G 
Keith  0.  &  iteger  G 
Margeret  &  Gwenn 
icott  &  Tom 
ilary  T.  &  Darice 
Jeff  &  Bret 
haiy  W.  &  Colleen 
Dave  &  Lyle 
Patty  &  Connie. 
Tracy  &  Jim 
Cindy  ,H.  &  Mar  jie 
Dan  &  Lyle 
Cindy  L  &  Kris 
B&rta  &  Julie  . 
Roger  &  Keith  ^ 
Gwenn  &  Hargaretf 
Toni.  &  Dave 
Darice  &  nary  Y. 
Brett  &  Jeff 
Colleen  &  ilary 
Connie  &  -^ktty 
Jim  &  Roger 
Marjie  fit  jiary  " 
Kirs'  &  iiory  Y. 
Julie  &  Berta 
liargaret  k  Julie 
Cindy  H;  &  i  iary  ' 
Lyle  &  3cott  - 
Darice  &  ilaiy  Y. 
Gwenn  &  .Margaret  * 


SUBSTITUTE 


Cindy  K. 
Torn?. 
Mar jie  . 
Matt  : 
Kris 
Jracy 
*  Cindy  H. 
Dan 

Cindy  K. 

oCOtt 

Cindy  K. 

3ret 

Marj.ei  / 

ilajy  ^V.  ^ 

Jim 

Kris 

Scott 

Kris 

Tracy 

Patty 

ilar|ie 

Keith 

Colleen 

Darice 

Gwenn 

Berta 

Patty 

Tom 

Kris 

Cindy  K. 


Hariia 

Date  .  : 
Pre  •  Test  -  Cai^er  Development  * 
Destination  of  trip:  l;'i> 
Date  of  Trip: 

Answer  the  foil ovdng  questions: 

1#    List,  in  your  own  words,  the  many  different  types  of  jobs 
you  think -you '11  find  on  your  trip, 

2.  ,hat  are  you  looking  forward  to  seeing  on  jsrojrr  trip? 

3.  Tell*wha*t  you  already  know  about  lAxexe  you*^  are  going? 


Post  w'Test  •  Career  JJevelopnent'^  j 
Destination  of  trip; 

Date  of  trip:  j* 
Answer  the  folloviing  questions: 

1.    List,  in  your  own  words,  the  many  different  typej  of  Jobs 
you  saw  or  were  told  about  on  your  trip. 


2.    Do  you  think  you  woold  be  interested  in  seme  type  of  job 
^n.this  area?  ,    Ejqplain  your  answer. 


■  \ 


3 


n 


DATE  ^ 


CUR  SCHOOL  STORE 
.  1.    .^hat  is  a  schodl  Store? 

( 

"V.  *  * 

s?V   Tell  what  An  inventory  is? 


3*    What- have,  you  learned  about  a  «Wre? 

k*     -hat  should,  we  sell  in  our  school  store? 

ElPLOXl2:^EVAL0ATIOrt.  SMEBTr  ^ 

OF  EiiPLOYTHE   

:Wi*3ER  OF  HOURS^^  " 

DATES   \    ^ 

 i   ■■■■■■  \    '  >  •  I 

Describe  what  happened  during  your  working  Uine. 


'?hings  that  I  enjoyed; 
Things-  I  didn' t  enjoy: 


EVALUATIOrJ  OF  SCHOOL  3T0^E     '  y 


y 

4 


NAIIE 


^POSITION 
DATE 


Instructions:    Pieaae  List  your  comments  on  your  observations 
of  the  school  store  in  operation-^    i'raise,  criticism,  ancfc.^ 
edvicfe  is  welcome.    Thank  you  for  your  time.  * 
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Pupil  Evaluation  of  the  School  Store  Math  Dnit  - 

1%    Did  you  enioy  this  unit?"   lo-yes;  l-no# 

'•'^''hich  part,  or  parts  did  you  ienjoy  the  most?      '  , 

3.   ^Acding  things  up  on  the  adding  machine  and  making  oiit  the 

jhan^e.  .  -    :^      '  • 

D.  ^  Using  the  cash  register,'  •^^^ 

Inventory,   •  ^  ^ 

.^forking  on  papers.  * 
J.    Working  in  ':he  store.    *  >  ^,  . 

c.    Pushing  the  cash  register  bu^^Eons  and  making  change. 
5-    J.  erijoy  giving  the  person^back  his  change. 

I.     -he  daily  or  weekly  paper  where  you  add  them  up  on  the  till. 

2.    D3  you  think  it  nn^ht  be  of  any  value  to  , you  in  the  fut^ire, 
(after  you  get  out  ofv  school)-?  -  T 

a.  In  getting  a  job.  *  . 

b.  In-  working. 

In  case  I  take  the?  subject.  •  '  -  " 

ir.    To  be  a  cashier. 

e.    Because  jfto^  might  become  a  waitress  and  nee^  to  work  a  cash 


register.    ^  ^ 
^\    If  I'm  a  bar  tender.  ^ 
5.    If  you  w^mt  to  pay  your  bilxs. 

1.    To  make  siire  you  always  receive  the  correct  change, 
.//here?  .  "  ' 

i,     Gtoros.  * 
0.     In  .school, 
c.    Shopping  centers. 

•i.    A  restaurant.  *' 
c.     In  a  bar.  * 

^  In  an  office.  .  ' 
At  the  bili  office.     •  . 
'\.    In  a  job. 

3«     W  13  aiiything  covered  that  you  felt  you  nlr^'jiuy  know? 

.    u    Making  change.      ^  '  ^  \    ^  - 

).    Some  things.  , 
Yt.s.    "  " 
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3.  I  alrv)ady  tojrw  ?.ow.  to  work  the  ctpeh  register, 
t*.  ^ How  to  work  thd  ti.ll, 

^.    What,  if  any.thing,  do  you  think  wc  .should  have  included  that  we 
iidn'  -?  y  '■  ^  - 

\*    i  Nothing.  , 

0.  I*B^ing.    I  think  you  incli^cfed  everything. 
I  don't  Icnow  of  anything.  . 

1.  None. 

•     •      \  ,  ^  •  » 

**  *      We  v/anl  to  Compliment  you  on  how  well  you've  beei>  doing  irt  l^he 
ochooL  store.    Wo'vLvroc3ived  mriny  favocable  comments    rom  the  dthex!' 
"•.dalta  in  the  building,   ^speCji^Ily  on  your  courtesy  and  mature  behiyior. 
^<eep  up  the  go^d  v/ork?l  '  Q 

Cii  the  following  sheet  is  a  weelcly  inventory  th?^t  you  must  comple,t,e 
fiiven  the  following  information:  - 

JTEM  ^       ;..  .  * 


1. 

Pf  ncil  , 

r, 

0 

i 

•  Pt  n 

5 

1 

0 

t 

Ei'.-iser  ■ 

?  • 

0 

0 

ladder 

10 

0 

3 

,Fclt  Tip  Marker 

2'3 

0 

19 

o. 

oohool  Shirt 

•i.  ycuth        '  . 

7 

0 

2 

• i .  adalt 

9 

0 

1 

Pf  oer 

12 

6 

8 

^nrge  Notebook 

-.2 

0 

■  1 

9. 

Snail  Notebook 

0 

1 

;.o. 

S'.i'.plc-r  * 

2:> 

0 

20 

Pi  rich       J  -f. 

-iv-  . 

•  0 

11 

:2. 

F:^ir     .   ,     '  •' 

13 

0 

2 

-3. 

Inf  crc'ements 

0 

1 

Ir1ex  Jabs 

0 

0 

0 

15. 

Fliie 

3 

0 

1 

I*;  you  complete  the  rest  of  the  t^-.st  before  the  ^lour  is  over  you  may 
ii3e\tt'>  oz'.%ti  register  to  add  up  the  profit  column  and  total  salefe?  column. 
You  may  prefer  to  add  it  on  p^ptjr,  or  you  may  not  have  time  to  do  it. 
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■  /         •■■    ^  ■ 

Evaluation  of  Viduo  Taped  Interviews  By  Students  [ 

> 

)   ^ij'^  ai*  least  ten  th'i/igs  which  helped  you  gain  a  greater  knowledge 

o;*  c  ari  'jrs  through  thu  viricfo  taped  interviews* 

/  joh  bpportunities, 
'«e,tin(^  along  with  others. 
S     V.^a  '<in, 

*^ .     SeV  wh.  t  th<?y  wore  doing  on  the'  job. 

I      V;oj  <  ii  volved. 

^.    "GtJ  tinjf  corrodt  information. 

'^     Ge  .tin,',  a  wider  range  of  occupationc. 

o»  SaLti7ie:>, 

^  At  :.tu«  o   ;o  /ard'  worK,.  ^  ^ 

lU.  Devijlo}jraent  center.  '  - 

<■    '  *  •  '  • 

'  #  .  )  Idc.ritily  five  now  job  opportunities  that  you  weriJ  not  aware  of  before 

/ou  took  thiij  course. 

1  .    Church  secretary.  •  ' 

i'.    HuF.m  J  evelopracnt  Psychologist,  *  . 

•  >.  ^''orostry. 

'*  ^     <'hristnan  i^^ducation. 

I>.     (ier.Lati  ics.  •      ,  • 

)    h^:  advantages  to  you  a>3  a  student,  dip  you  eee  in  d<5velpping  video 
ipe..   ind  :nterviewinf5  People  on  th^i  job? 

i'lf  ^^^f  out  about  an  occupation,.  * 

It  lelj^d  mtf  on  understanding  moro  joba  and  I  think  this  is  better 
1  *tan  c]  ii3Si  oorn  Work.  .  ^ 

{' .     Be.  ng  r  ble  co  relato  with  people.  '  ' 

)  V/oi\5  tl  e  .actual  .interviewing  and  interviews  erf  benefit  to  vou?    If  so, 
how?  .  * 

1.     Yufj,    '"hey  nado  mo  see  that  interest  in  a  job  and  willingness  to  do 

Miat  jpb  are  important  to  a  successful  and  happy  future. 

i  ,    -Ye*?;     It  was  vory  int»^resting.  ^ 

:>.     Yes.    Hany  ways,  but  the  biggest  wa^  in  shov/ing  ti^ie  other  areas  of 

\?ox:k  in  one  area  of  work. 

Yec.    They  hipped  me  in  talking  to  pcJople  and  preparing  myself  for 
s  -vfork  in  thv  futuro. 

tHr^  

!♦.)    Pit.»a3c  add  any  additional  comments  you  may  have  pertaining  to  thia 
c  ourf.e. 

I.     I-e:r!  '        _  , 

'(      i.vtn  nu  mber  of  boys  and  girls.- 

-  ^houfj.it  this  wao  really  interesting  courcei  and  I  think  it  could 
\>(   ccn-'  :nu*/i  ''oi*  the  future. 

'  .     I  i  ial]  /  onjoyod  this  course  .ind  I  feel  it  jcrlly  benefited  ne# 
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I  \ 


Vnxtod  States  momy 

Draw  a  line  -\ndor  your  .•^nsveri    v/l^ich  is  more?       '.  ;' 

1.  15  Unos  or  U1.5C?  7  quarters  or  16  di;,i£s?     237/  or  kO  nickelt? 

2.  17  nickels  or  3  <  uarteAs?  32  d3raes  or  33. ^C?  5.67)^  or  6  dimes?j 

3.  7  half  dollars  or  12  qui.rters?  35*  or  half-dollar?  <f5.00  cr  17  quarfters? 

Write,  us:.ng  digits,  dojlai  signs,  and  cents  points.  ' 

^  Th  rl.y-six  conte  ^  Two  hundred  thousand  dollars  ;  •■ 

I.  Tw.  Ive- mnrctrSSTrtorty^  dc  1 .  ars  One  million  dol-lnrs   \.;  ' 

■f.^Fovr  tho-ismd  «ixty  clo.U^m  Ten  dollars. and  six  cenfs  ^  ^ 

'..Seventy  thounand  dollars 


Quarter  million  dollars 


Six  hu(Jdred  thoupand  dollars' 


J .  Nire  dollars  and  seven  cents__ 
9.    ^ill  in  this  table  to.v/hoW  the  change  Tom  receives  when  he  goes'  shopping. 
Ee  sure  tc  give  him  the  fewoct  possible  coins. 


ERIC 


hanaed 
dark 

.     ■'■                 -■   ■   ■  /  

!                   •  ,            Change  R|JC3ived  j 

.1 

Cents 

.Nicke] 

1  Dimes 

1 

^^uart<frs 

/  *•    V  A  ^  •**  * 

r "   ■    >                  ■  — 

/  . 

Diallars 

le 

1 

<  -     .1.  1    ,  — 

 r-  

■   '                           ■  "i 

/. 

*-  -  - 

1 

i 

1 

— ^  \  

'  / 

/ 

'  ■  %. 

1 

Sl.OO  . 

♦ 

1  

i-  ■ 

■ 

t 

_4  ■ 

A.^H '      '.^3.00  i 

t7.76  iiio.oo 

1 

:  .^3'  'H.co 

» 

J  .75 

.  H5.00 

\ 

7 

i  .«."?      <;i.oo  ' 

 -J 

513.951 

;  1 

fi-.85 

•iJlO.OO      .  '  ' 

/ 



1 
1 

  '      1.  .....  . 

! 

J 

J. 

•  1 

Teacher  tlvaiJue.tion  '  , 

Wi*  think  you  for  tht  c,=ish . register.    There  was  a  great  amount  of 
-nhhnsiasm  for  the  store  unit  ana  eapeciallv. for  learning  how  to  op- 
•Tite  hhe  till. 

V-!  heari  a  lot  of  comnents  from  the  Mds  that  they  hadn't  realized 
hero  wnp  3c  nuch  nath  work  involved  in  being  a  clerk.    Some  students 
•e..t  tKoy'd  likf?  to  be  a  clerk,  while  others  decided  it  wasn't  their 

di  1  find  that  our  oricinal  method  of  daily  inventories  was 
*.oo  cuiT,ber  :o-ne  an i  h,.ve  revised  it  to  a  simpler,  weekly  inventpry. 
WM^emnhnsir.-d  "r,ales  courtesy"  and  are  pleased  to  note  an  in- 

croanc'i  uz.t  of  good  manners.  •  ' 

th.n  :  Jim  is  doinR  a  great  job  with  the  school  store  and  are 

pley.se.i  to  bj  'a  p/irt  of  it. 


Sheila  Fauna 
Sue  Karp 


TERMINOI^iY  . 

Part  I     .    ■     '  ^  ^ 

PToGucer^  tlhw  maker  of  the  product. 
2.    Clerk  ot  Cashier^  the  seller  (middleman) 

3«    Customer-  a  person  who  buys  something 4*rom  the  store.  ^ 
Consumer-  the  one  who  actually  uses  the  product. 
Co~Worker-  the  person  you  clerk  with. 
:>.    Warehouse-  the  buildinr;  wh^re  supplies  are  stored  until  J=5old  to  the 
store.  \ 
liJLi*  another  name  for  a  cash  register. 
HUlPX"  ^  mistake.  '         ,  - 

)l2^r       correct  a  mistake  by  cancellinfe  it  out. 

10.  ^iaiec  Courtesy-  iSxamples  are:    "ilay  I  help  you?" 

■    '     '      ''Please' • 

*'Iliank  you.    Come  again." 
"Merry  Christmas'* 

11.  Bud£jet-  the  amount  of  money  a  store  has  to  keep  within  the  limits 

of  so  it  doesn't  go  into  debt. 


MivTCHIIKt 


^Budget 

^Error 

Jill 

^Warrhouao 
^Salro  Courteny 

j;0-V/orker 
^Confjumer 

Cu:itomer 


A. 


B. 
C. 
D. 


tho  amount  of  money  a  store  hao  to  keep 
within  the  limits  of. 
another  name  for  a  cash  register, 
a  mistake. 

the'  maker  of  the  product. 
E/    the  seller.  ^ 
F.    nn  example  of  "Thank  you" 

a  person  who  buys  something  from  a  store, 
the  one  who  .actually  uses  a  product, 
the  nurson  you  clerk  with, 
to  correct  a  mistake  by  canceling  it  out. 


the  building  where  supplies  are  /atored. 


Name 

Group 

Date 


c:eiect  thi!  proper  wori  frora  tho  list  to  complete  each  definition. 


1 'reducer       .  warehouse  co-workGr 

consumer  customer  •  till 

clerk  or  caohier         budget  error 

^-  void  ,    I  Sriltr?  courtesy 


'^o  k^'}])  our  extra  supplies  in  a  "-s  .         until  we're 

•  •  • 

toady  to  iSrlL  .horn.  .  ' 


2.     lour  ortr-n  .r  for  tho  week,  you  work  in  the  store  is  your 

3-  .  includes  a  polite  *'May  I  help  yon?*' 

'Vhc     ;.':3on  vho  helps  got  the  product  from  th:?  maker  to 'tho  person 


v/hd  JinKs        i-5  t>iri  -  ^  • 

'}*  hi      i^Oi'u,  you  ke  :p  thu  r.ionu-y  in  a  ^^^^^^^^  

6.  if  a  mothu-r  buys  shoos  for  her  little  boy  she  ic;  tho 

7.  'I'hu  'li^tlo  boy  who  wears  the  shoos  is  the   > 

8.  A  rr.istriki"  is  an     •   • 


9*   ^^'ans  to  i^Tnor^^'  th?3,  it  \s  V rr/. otnko*  \^ 

10.  'the  >;^'rc=;on  or  c  rnp-iny  that  mp.nuf ncturo:'  the  pafA^'i  >*<L-ncilii,  etc. 

11.  /i  ^   is  your  ^IJeDinj  cn  i^ow  .:iuch  :iion>y  you 

.n  i  to  b  iy  more  stock  for  your  store  Withcut  pbin^,  into  dobU 
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n.Ai;T  ri  ^  .         ■      ■  • 

!•  , Inflation^  the  rising  cost  of  an  item.; 

Dopr^^Aiation-  decrease  in,  value  of  aVixcd  asset  due  'to  wear  and 
fear  oH  obso loscence.  \  "  ./ 

■  incr^^ase-^  goes  up  '       ^  •  \    .  . 

Hp     Dccr<'..i3o->  goes  down.  '  ^       ■  .     .  * 

5c^VSal<>-»  paii  for  in  cash  as  opposed  to  char^jiais. 
x'ime  Allotmonts-  ^\ 
pHi'Ly-  every  day  .  ^ 

jLLLfiii-  ^'V^:fry  7  days 
Mo:i\hIy^  cvt.ry  month 

ev'jrx  3  months  • 
3 " -  ^^  r^g^ly-  twic*.  a  year  ^   '  >       ^  h 

*^  '  >  '^"^       to  buy  largci  quantities  :.    a  reduced  price. 


.  Mark-up-  the  price  a  store?  charges  in  relation  to  what^the  store* 
paid  th»i  pro  iucor.  -     ,  ^  ' 

9*    ouKKOsbod  Retail  Price-  the  price  suggested  by  the  company  to 
mark  in  itt^m.  *       •  ' 

iiLLiiLJi'liilLi"         prictr  the  clerk  marks  an  item. 
*1.    oal*?s        •  • 

iuecialo*-  a  reduced  price  at  a  certain  time 

Ooln^^  o-it  of  Su3inc.r:ii-  all  stock  must  be  sold 

Invt;n.tory  iv\'duc  bion-  stock  is  dold  at  a  reduced  price  to  roduce 

the  inviji^.ory. 

\  of  "ho  ,X         Stock  is  sold  at  a  reduced  pri-^o  oo  not  as  much 
nv^.^ds  to  bo  loft  on  tho  ch&lvos  over  thv^  summer. 
o'^,i-,Gaal-  Chrir>^<m<is  cor#:i.^'rs  have  mortj  va]'ie       Christmas  than  . 
.4"  1I.;'.>1'. r  no  t;he  ):rice  iJ  gre^iter  at  Cip*^_tmas. 


iV/i:.     ii  .your  6^  wori'-< 

1.  Daily-  ' 

2.  W.-eltly-   


Monthly- 


.  vju'ir^crly-^ 

f).  -^5tf  mi- Annually-^ 

, 6.  Annually-  

7.  Mark-Up- 


8.  iJuKg(»stod^Rotail  Price-^ 

9.  Retail  P.:ice-   


5 


^  Name 

'  droup 

•  ■ 

>^l*-:bt  zi*}  proper  word  frora  tho  list  to  cofr:')luto  ttach  definition. 

n  iri:  up  GU{:gosted  retail  prico  "  '        ,  retail  pric 

depreciation  .    '  .  <5pecial 

Mii'lation  Seasonal  sale  wholesale 

«i*ru-:inriual  I  •     •  end  of  the  year  <5ale  •  increase 


iTU-tinrmai  i 
uarttTly  ^ 


qxiarttrly   ^  cash  sale  docreasa 

-tf  you  don't  sell  as  much  vthia*  week  as  you  did  last  week,  your 

:\     If' yon  3(.l]  rriore  thii>  week  than  last,  your  sales  have   -  ,  •  '"i- 

, /).     -aiiii^r,  Cost  more,  now  than  thoy  uqed  to  because  of      *   .  ' 

Our  (  f  f.h' r^v:ist.  r  wao  nuch  cheaper  to  buy  th  in  it;^cojgt  when  it 

•         V  rjw        C  oust    of  '  *  ' 


n  o>*c  (r  tc   m '!:c  mchoy  in  a  store,  you#'havc  to  sell  items  for  a 


i  if   .  r  i'Vic'c  th-^n  they  cost  you,  this  is  the  ; 


<  •   •    price  is  what  an  item  is  actual]^  sold  .for. 

'  •    'ihc  ..  '   ;   is  what  the  manufactuer  thinks  you  - 

rdg-ht  tho  item  for, 

*    (J  *  . 

if  2^ (  I  buy  r*.  lot  from  hhe  manuf actueror  qt  once,  you  got  i  lower' 
i-rico,  th:.c-  xs.cilled^^^  : 

A  ^      is  a^ale  to  fec^  your  atteutiotii  hoping  < 

:cl':1  l)uy  more  while  you'roAin  the  store,  /  . 

10.  •        tuc  y  hav'j  a   sale  in  Hay  so  we 

wc»n'*  hrvi  sc  much  to  ftore  over  th^  summer, 

1  !•    iiel'  ir  g  oi  agfce  and  black  m.-irkers  in  Octolget  is  an  ^example  of  a 

  Falo, 

If  ycji  pay  in  money  for  on  item  it!s  a  sale. 


^  Ei'Ki:ioi.CK;y 


I'AfT  III 

lllZ}^£IZr       Itu'Tniz^'i  account  of  what  is  loft  to  be  so?.d. 
inveriibory  hQlp3  n  clerk  tcnow  what  to  order', 
'••  prop';rty  which  has  money  va^ue, 

'•^       -th.v;^:jy//»  an  amount  owed  by  me  person  to  another, 
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C'v  i  t,al«  thj  dirf-»"^nn      b-'tv/».en  tCrtal  ns^lHs  and  total  liabil- 
Lties  of  a  business. 

5»     Interest-  the  ch.;r;;j  j/vL*  for  ^he  UoO  of  money, 

6.  Balance  ohoot-*'  a  st-^twint^-nt  of  the  financial  condition  of  a  business 
at  a  certain  date  fshoruln^^  its  assets^  linblities,  '^nd  capital." 

7.  Accounts  Payablo^  a  term  applit^d  to*  the  total  amount  owed  to  the 
^.rt*dltor:>  of  -i  busimjse. 

8.  Accounts  Hoccivablo-^  a  tjrra  applied  to  the  total  amound  due  frorfi  the 
custoq^a  of  a  business. 

9»    Ex^ijndi.turt.'S-  opera t^ngn-  costs  of  a  'business. 

10.  InvcstrPimt-  Honey  or  *other  items  of  value  jplacod  in  9  business' to  . 
^ain  inturuJt.        >  •  . 


A:, -set-  ^  

.'-•i^'olli^y- 


5.  Cii^ital- 


'4,     B  il.ince  Jho^»t- 


5»    Accountn  P.iynble-  

6.     Accounts  Kt;ceiv^tble- 


Name 
Date 

'     '  Group 
Fill  in  e.-ich  blank  with  the  proper  word  to  make  the  ««fntencu  true. 


ns3c  t 
li-^bility 

C.:pit -al 


inv  ^ntory 
inter  f.^t 
balance  fjhcot 


acdrouilts  payable 
rtccounts  receivable 
^  expenditures  ^ 
investment 


1-  w»-  r  a^  nun^y  in  th  -  b-^nk  ffom  the  8tort>,  wo  oai^^ 

^   for  letting;  th*:m  use  it. 

incluie  our  o  ich  registeri  r.ll  our  supp 


Our 


Ci3h,    ind  raori'^y  in  the  brnk 

3»     If  wc  owed  any  money,  ^you  would  hivo  to  subtrMCt*^hnt 


imount  from  our  rt^sotS"  to  find  our 


^.    'A  list  of  uvurythinfj  yoJ  hnvc  for  3a] e  is 


an 


5. 


i.-^  how  much  you  owe  to  others. 


6.     If  We  had  to  pay^.our  <^mployc«s  an<l  electricity  'bill,  they 
wriiiid  be  our  ox])enditMrv.s«' 

7*    vJh^n  we  takt^'^our  profit  and  use  it  to'ijuy  more  supplies  for 


the  store  so  we  '  ll  hav$  more  to  sail  in  order  to  make  /more  money 


.we 're 'making  on 

8.    If  wc^  sold  t!:  j  shirts  on  time  (say  "three, monthly  payments) 

the  am^iint  people  h.-.d  to     y  ao  thi^  month  wppld  be  A   .  .     '  |^ 

'   9«    A       .   is  a  record  of  aVbiiipinesjsl  cxpendit-  ,  v 

ufes,  .  sales',  etc.  to  eaow    the  ciirrent  financial  sAtuation;. 


I.-  \ 


Name 

Group 

Date 


Cash  Register  Worksheet 

Show  how  you  would  use.  th4^ cash  register  for  these  amounts  by  writing 
the  letter  of  the  probltim  on  each  key  to  be  punched.    For  oxam^e, 
problem  a.  is  82^^  so  you  would  write  an  a  on  the  8  on  the  second 
Column.  <  ^      .  V. 

Mark  each  .worlt£hoct  witfi  the  Roman  Numeral  for  the  group  of  problems 
yoxj  are^wc  H  iiig,        V,  V  , 


-  ■  I.- a..  82«^:;;^  If, 


II.,  a.  S68»09 

b.  S8t  \ 

c.  J287.9^ 
■    d.  kSt 

e.  35^  ' 

^  $71.1^ 

g.  $9.20 

h.  S15P..01 

i.  $3^)i02 


III. 


o. 

'.1. 
i. 


31.02 
b6.01 

'..v'+a9./+9 

1*308.08 
■^?.3'f 
•»80.50 
25<«  - 
wi5.io  : 


III  a. 

t?9.99 

'  b. 

»8it2.08 

;il.50 

.d. 

e. 

mo.oo  . 

.  f  .. 

$7if..60 

g« 

h. 

'^1.00 

d. 

Z108.00-. 

fember  of  Items ' 3old 
Assignmont  on  Daily *Inventory 


Name- 


■t 


Done  Together 


Done  Individually 


1.  Pencil  / 


2.  Pen 


3*  Srdser 
Folder 


Ut  Tip  Mr.rkt.r 


6.  School  Shirt 


QUth- 


b.-  AdulL 


8.  L-jrge  Notelaook" 


J.. 


0 


— 


M 
7 


1^ 


..Q__.. 


4 

2 


9-  Small  Notebook 


10.  Stapler 

11.  Punch 


0 


_13.  Re  inf ore ements 
- 1^.  Indexr  Tnhs 


1?.  Glue 


X 


t  A3SIGI-MENT  ON  './!;:  :ICLY  IH^/aNl\'RY  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  i  STORE 


!  ITEM 


1.  Pencil 


IffiEK  1 


32 
7 


3.  Eraser 


3 


^.  Folder 


12 


%_Fylt  Tip  Marker 


'6.  School  Shirt 


b.  Aduli 


7.  f" 


a  per 


8.  Lr^rge  Notebook 


_9._Sm'ill  Notebook 
10.  Stapler 


11.  Puffch 


12.  Fl:,ir 


13.  ^Reinforcements 


1^.   Index  Tabs 


15-  Olue 


8_ 
3 


0 


10 
2 
10 


13 


0  V 


19 


13 


-1—1- 


 i_ 

/ 


11 


.1. 


10 
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ERIC 


WESK  OF 
WORKERS 


•  wuEKLY  Ii<VENTORY  OF  OUR  SCHOOL  STORE 


"    1  jrf-^--.:  . 
,'1  ,f 

ITEM 

Price 

> 

■j  

1  Mark 
-Up 

No.  o) 

Monda; 

T  No. 
/  Fr. 

No. 

Sold 

Profit 
=No. 

Sold  X 

Sales= 

^No. .Sold 
Price 

New 

Items 

(No.) 

Reorder 

!•  P<incii\ 

&*02 

i 

•2#  Pen  ' 

— «>i  ■  Y  ■  

•  19 

-  .07 

«V  1. 

( 

.19 

-  — TJ—  

'  k»  Pink  Erne? At* 

i 

 ^  .  

I  i.i9 

•  O7 

• 

'    '  \ 
tim     Col  nT*pH  rlVir* 

'                            '  \ 

.  1 

•  I  •  xl 

'  —  --r 

— p  

.29 

c  .10 

i^',   ^ 

^  o5 

nJ. 
.  l*f 

•  ■        ; , 

t 

■ 

y»   *.^uu    iMj^uG'  X500K 

•  19 

— 

•  07 

.  .90 

1  '"^^ 

1  1  PiirSi^h 

.  J-  J.  •  i  uiic  n^ 

^  — 

•  39 

■  1    IM]  1 
1     '  1 

'•22 

> 

12.  Reinforcement? 

.15 

-  f'  ,   ■  ' 
'  *♦  1 

- —  ^.^ — i 

•IP 

•  05  j 

l'^'^         (llllti  J*^ 

 ^  :  :^  

.  •^y 



' l6.    Marks  a  lot 

•  39 

.16 



17»    Hagic  Marker 
Id.     ^camps  J 

.29 
.^9 

-.12 

.19 

V)*  staples 

- — \ 

P0.  _  Folder  j 

.10 

.03 

■■ '  ■ 

»-  1 

r  1 

4 


-    Weekly  total= 
Totnl  of  lSpo8= 
'^riumber  Sold=:  (Mon..      New  Itemti)  -  Fri. 


•  Month  of 


•Report  of  Audit"  By 


MOICtHLY'INVSN  PORY  of  Oim  school  3T0KE 


(MiMBER  OF  THE  6t!f  GRADE)  . 
•Date  of  Report 


ITEM 


PRrCE 


MARKJt    ,  WEEK 


Up 


#1 


WEEK     t    WEEK  -  .  WiLEK 


#2 


#3   ;  #^ 


^ 


1.  P^^ncil 


»P5 


.02  ^ 


2.  Pen 


.19 


.07 


.  \ 


.19 


.07 


F.rlt  Tip 


.10 


••03,  .  I 


.39 


ochool  ^,hirt 
n.  yout-h 


7.  I'-ipor 


bock 


1?.  3m.  *ipj.  J- 
book " 


V\  a  ir  ^ 


1  >.  Iv.  in- 


r-.    .n.-.'. X  t.-.b 


>.00 


.16-  ! 


^•75 


.10- 


.19 


.1^ 


^bJ^  .jjil  .0^^ 


—- — t- 


.07 


.53 


i.' 
.19 


.06 


•     T(!:'a:.  i.'i-  'ri!;'-.       J.^rJCLY  ToI'L/I-^  SOTA'.  I3/iLE.'J  CpilJMM  . 

i;i  :)!,.>;•:  .?  -i  .tai/o  i\/jg  aNY  lo.-j.se;  listed  on  THE  >/f:;EKLY 


-i  • 


ili  ^1  


1    A' A'  '/ 


i 


A:' 


jr. 


Z'/-  I'Jc 


7/i 


> 


o 
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Name 
Date 
Group 


Making  Change 


Change  to  make 


Sale 

amount  giv 

ij  cents 

5^ 

dimes 

quarters 

50^      j  dollar 

51.00 

1 

.75  . 

!       1  . 

1  .50 

) 
\ 

.  1  \    

5l«      !        .75      '         ■ ■ 

!  1 

i                 ♦           •  1 

.75 

1 

1  • 

1  . 

i.po 

i 

■  ! 

1  ■ 

8l« 

1.00 

— -i  

 \— 

'      ■  1  

1 

\ 

75« 

1.00 

1  -|  ■ 

! 

i-v 

1  00 

V  ~ 

♦ 
1 

1.00 

1  ■ 

{  . 

r  1 

■  i 
1 

72<t 

1.00 

1 

1 

1  

68«,. 

1.00 

1 —  J 

78« 

1.00 

1 

1 

2.00..  ' 

1.55 

2.00 

1.62 

2.00 

5.00 

■ 

3.78 

5.00 

3.93 

5.00 

^.89 

.5.00 

J.  55 

5.-00 

i 
1 

1 
1 
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Namrf 
Date 
Group 


Making  Change 


Sale 


'i  .05 


.09. 


,11 


arnpunt  g:iven 


•.  5? 


,Mi 


,'(8 


 ^ 


.^9 


11 


.21 


r' 


-L 


Change/To  give 


cents 


,'>0 


.75 


qjy^'tejj's     50*^   '  dollar 


 \.. 


.75 


1.00 


1.00 


1 .  (JO 


1.00 


1.00 


l.no 


7 


1.00 


1.00 


550 


DAILY  TALLY  SHEET 


W0RK3RS 


W%ek  of: 


ITSMS 


MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


!•  Index  Tabs 


2,  Pocket  memos 


3.  Pencils 


L.  Pic  Pens 


5,  Ralnbo^^  nenclls 


^.  Rub- clear Erasers 


7.  Crayons 


S'jb.loot  notebook 


9.  Pencil  tio  orasers 
IC,^  Co'^TOnitlon^  book 

11.  I^:arkora  (black) 

12,  Mirkors     (bluo)  v 


13.  Markers  (rei) 


U. 


15. 


—  ) 


i.. 

2. 


3. 


V7SDN3SDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 
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■  •  CLOQUET 

GA^^EER.  ET>(JCATI0N 
PROJECTk.7-9 


XMUEPPNIJEUT    SCHOOL  3)\ST\^\cr  94.,  CLOQCTT)  MINMCSOT/^ 

•f' 

BEST  COPY  AVASUBLE 


INTRODUCTION 


The  purpose  of  this  co'llection  of  Career  Kducatiorr  projecfs  is  to  provide 
the  reader  with.a  sampling  of  career  activities  that  have  been  developed  by 
teachers  7-9  of  Independent  School  District  9^,  Cloqupt,  Hinnesd^  during  - 
the  past  three  years.  ^ 

This  is  only  a  sampling  of  the  materials  developed.    In  selecting>-units 
for  this  booklet,  an  attempt  was  jgade  to  include  a  cross-section- -of  all 
disciplines  and  all  gracie  levels. 

Career  projects  have  been  created  by  nearly  every  discipline  and  gr^de 
level  in  our  schpol  district.    Teachers  apply  to  the  l^al  Career  Education 
Committee  for  project  approval  (see  attaclied  application  form).    The  committee 
four  teachers  and  one  administrator,  meets  regularly  to  go  ofer  applications.  /' 

V/hemthe  local  Care^  Education  Committee  meets,  they  are  guided  by  a 
number  of  factors.    The  greatest  of  these  factorc'is  the  concept  of  Career  " 
Education  as  outlined  in  Cloquet's  .Comprehensive  Model  (see  attached  Comprehensive 
Model)  and  the  invalvement  of  students  in  the  projects.    With  this  information  . 
the  committee  decides  whether  or  not  to  approve  the  application.    If  the 
application  is  approved,  a. contract  for  the  project  is  issued  to  the  participant 
(see  attached  committee  action  form)._  The  contract  has  stipulations  such  as  a 
copy  of  materials  developed  and  a  written  evaluation  of  the  project. 

During  the  last  school  year,  numerous  applicationG  were  approved  for 
curriculum  writing,*  purchasing  career-oriented  materials,  field  trips,  inviting 
speakers  into  the  classroom,  and  using  video-tapes  and  slides  to  interview' 
and  show  workers  on  the-^b. 

Volume  2  has  bee^Jivided  into  3  parts^:    K-6,  7-9,  10'-12.    For  information 
concerning  the  other  two  parts,  contact  the:  ^ 

Cloquet  Career  Education  Committee 

509  Cairlton  Avenue 

Cloquet,  Minnesota  ^57?0 

Telephone:  .^18-^79- 
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JUNIOS  HIGH  EXPLANATION 


This  section  contains  samples  of-^  Career  Unita<H3reated  ^ 
r  by  Cloquet  teachers  at  tKe  Junior  -High  level  7th  -  9th.  The 
units  cover  the  majority  of  discipline  found  in  the.  Junior 
High.    Several  units  are  inter-disciplinary  in  nature  em- 
phasizing career  orientation  and  exploration* 

Although  many  units  contain  their  own  bibliography « 
an^addition^  bibliography  ^  at  the  end  of  this  booklet 
to  give  the. reader  additional  sources  of  career  related 
materials.  There  is  also  a  listing  of  units  produced  by 
Cloquet  teachers  which  are  not  included  in  this  booklet, 
but  cotlld  be  made  available*  ) 


1. 
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RESOURCE.^  AVAIWBLE-  IN  THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


/        JUNIOR  HIGH^  LEVEL 


Books,  Mapjas/ines,  8f  Pamphlets. 


Junior  Guidance  Services 
Occupation'^  &  Careers 
Vocational  Biographies 

EmpJ.oyment  Outlook  (Mathematics  &  Related  Occupations) 
Careers  for  Women,  Why  Not  Be  A  Mathematician  ^ 
Is  Math  /In  The  Stars  For  You?^ 
Mathematician 

Career  /World  / 
Succeeding  In  The  i//orld  of  Work 
Work  s/  Careers 

Career  Information  On  Counseling  Teaching 
Career  Education/Middle  ^  Junior  High 
Career  Education  -  What  It  is*  f 


Audio  Visual  (Tapes,  Films,  Video  Tapes) 


Discovery  Rec.  Unit  I 
A.^,  DiscjGTve^y  Unit 
Careers  Unlimited, (Cassett  Tapes) 
Engineering 
Food  Production 
/        Forestry  .g^ 
■         Furniture  industry 
/  Guidance 

.^lealth  Education 
Hotel-^Motel 
Landscaping 
*  .Nursery  Business 


Law 

Librarian 
Oceanography 
Photography 
Plastic  Jnduatry 
•Printing  &  Engraving 
Recreation 
Repair  Service 
Hestaurant 


3S5 


'  '  /  -r  Page  2  - 

ft 

(Careers  Unlimited  Continued) 

Scientific  Research  Architecture 

Secretarial  Careers  Beauty  Culture 

S  e 1 H  ng  Broadcast  i  ng 

Social  Work  Clpthing  &  Fashion  Design 

Textiles  Construction      >^.<...«  . 

Transportation  Criminology  8?  Penology 


Veterinary  Medicine  '  Drafting 

Advertising  Computers 
Agriculture  .Education 
Air  Conditioning  &  ReTl^geration  ^ 

* 

Kits      Games     ^  ■   .  * 
 .  '      '  ^  .  ' 

» 

House  Framing  Kit  '> 
Caireers  .     '  ^ 

Life  7  • 

Easy  Money 

Desk  , Top  Career  Kit  '  -> 

Poster  Set'        »         ^  »  , 

Equipment  •  '  ; 

Polaroid  Cameras 
Camera 'T,ripod 

Super  8mm  Camera  ^ 
Super  8mim  Proiecftors 
Movie  Lites  • 
Video ^Tapes  (30  Min.  Capacity  Ea«) 
Portable  Video  Recorder  -  ^ 

Video  Playback  Unit  ^  • 

T*V.  Monitor  Receiver  ,  *  ' 

Microphones,  Cords  &  Accessories  for  Video  Equipment 
Storage  Carts  for  Career  Education  Projects 
View  Deck  %  In(^ 
Readet  -  Printer 
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^Application  for  Career  IXvelopment 


Curriculum  Projects 

"X 

Applicant's  name    y  , 


.  2/  Grade  level     ^     s  ^ 

3*    Dapartment  ^ 


U.    Date  o^applic^tion 


V  Proposed  dates  of  project 

6.    Goals  ^nd  Objectives 


7.   ;Processes;    Experiences  and  Activities  - 


8,  Evaluation 


CAREER  DE^/ELOPIIEliIT 
'  COiI^ITT":E  ACTION 


FOR  CUliKICULUII  PROJECTS 


!•  i'lajue 


2.  Building 


3.  Department 

■\ . 

ii.  PxDject 


5.    Dates  Qf  Project  / 


COI L  ;ITTEfi'.  PROPOSES:  ^       -  ^ 

A.    Acceptance  ^ 
!•  Stipulations 
.     •  .a)  . 
b) 

.  c) 

-  d) 
13.     Nonr/icceptance  ' 

1.^   iu^,  estad  modifications 

a) 

d) 


Signed 


District  Ooordinator 


•  oignecl 
Signed 


Coordinator 
Participi.nt 
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"ORI?:[TATIOi^  TO  THE  WOULD  OF  VORK" 
(Career  Development) 

Institution  Conducting  r'roject        Independeat  School  District  No.  9h  

Project  Director  Dale  V.  Abbott  Y  ^ 

Address    Junior  High' School,  Cloquet^  Minn.  Phone  218-879-3328 

( Include  Area  Code; 

Project  Title       "Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work"    (Career  Development) 

Project  Setting       Independent  School  District  Mo.  9U  (K-12)  and  Comr>iunlty 

Students  to  Be  Served  K-^l?,  serving  approxiraately  3f800  students 


COMPREW^SIVC  MODEL. ..... 

/'ORIENTATION  z^^  if/ie  WORLD 

■        WORK  "      .  T- 

(GARCCR  OgvaOPMENT) 


PROGRAM  DESIGN 


ERIC 


cern  J^%renfL°f  graduates  explains  to  a  great  extent  our  con- 

cern to  prepare  a  program  for  all  children.    We  have  too  lone  seemented 

demiJ-'?:^:;  L'n!r''j°"  diviaiona'are  cre\te5  coic^Lnnca! 

aemic,  vocational,  and  general  education. 

realign/ tl!^ff  have  concentrated  on  college  preparatory  progra/ns  not 
o^ly^haJf  ITllsfTo  ^^r^'  ^^"^^."^^ 

ThPv  Students,  entering  the  work  force  are  there  for  "just  a  iob". 

TtZlZs  'bas-:  f'l'"'^'  J^^'  ^'^i^^^  necessary,  undeJ- 

ri^S;;''a;easK  '         '=°'"^^t«"^i«s  (^^^^^  be  included  in  all  cur- 

tarten  or'Sf^lJhon?  ""^S^^^^Jf"^!  education  program  begins  in  kinder- 
cldld^  s  planrtf  throughout  life.     Regardless  of  a 

t£  Vri^^llrL    ft.^^^^^^^^  °^  g°  directly  into 

a  happv  -^nf  someday  he  will  work.    In  order  to  be- 

entry  skilL!  ^^''^'^"-^^'       needs  certain- attitudes  and  job- 

tation^TfJ'^,  approach  to  a  comprehensive  program  "Orien-  ^ 

IZesT      °'  ^'^^'^^^  I^evelopment(  is'prfsented  on  the^ 
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Emphasis  is  place;;  upon  development  of  all  self-concept  and  attitudes 
,   toward  the  'torld  of  ^^ork  to  correlate  with  and  int^^rate  in^  existing  cur- 
riculum* "       '  "  ^ 

Attention  is  given  to  developing  self-concept.  Per  haps  thi^i  is  more 
important  than  measuring  I.Q.  Also  desirable  attitues  development  for  em- 
ployability  as  illustrated  on  the  chart,  f 

All  discipline^  involved  in  developing  and  emphasizing  positive  atti- 
tudes and  self-concept  in  esqisting  curriculum  abo  it  the    ibrld  of  Work. 

Resource  people  from  the  community  are  asked  to  caue  to  school  and  dis 
cuss  attributes  they  look  for  in  their  employees. 

Fathers  come  to  school  to  talk  aboqt  their  specific  job.     .  ; 


KlND^j^CARTEN  to  GRADE  5 


J 


%3 


The  self-concopt  aid  attitude  prograj   is  continued* 
An  .orientation  prograia^  for  all  ^outh  is  developed  to  help  them  in  un- 
'derstanding  about  broad  areas  of  our  ecoaorny  such  as  manufacturing,  ccn^ 
struction,  service ,^marketing,  agriculture,  business,  and  professions. 

,  Sane  classroom  activities:  '  * 

Job  applications,  irjle r vie ws, '  type  of  woi*k  pr informed  In  various 
occupations,  licensing,rfuture  employment  outlook  (locally,  state,  national) 
personal  grooming,  and-^iealth. 

Conmunity  resources  utilized  such  as  Career  Day  (local  businessmen,  pro 
feasionaXs,  and  others  coming  to  talk  to  students  about  their  jobs). 


GRADES  6-6 


Studdnt  acqulrVs  iden- 


Career  ejqploration  may  come  More  into  focus, 
tity  as  a  worker  ia  the  occupational  structure. 

Acquire  skills  of  decision  nalcing.    (Life  Career  game^m^  be  utilized.) 

Become  involved  in  elective  pr  selected  on-the-job  work  ekperience 
(participation  on  the  job  without  pay  or  10th  grade  students  i\  the  work 
experience  program). 

Exploration  in  an  occupational  structure  (Grrphic  Arts  Depax'tment  s8 
up  not  as  a  training  station  but  for  exploration  with  different  areas 
teaming  such  as  business,  art,  and  induatrial  arts). 

Radio  and  TV  (English,  speech,  drama,  and  social  studies). 

Acquire  fu the r  inter-personal  skills. 


6RADeS  9  8.  10 


4- 


CONSTROCTian 

occupatioms 


METAL  PR0C65S»WG 
OCCUPAHOWS 


GRAPHK 
COMMUN4CATIDM 
OCCUPATIONS 


DistRieuTive 

OCCUPATIONS 


ELfeCTRic  iTr- 
OCCUPATiOMS 


Office 

OCCUP^TIOMS 


HOSPITALITY 
OCCUPAr»Ofys 


tH  AMSPORTATjON 
ISCHvice  AMP 
iREPAtR  OCLuPAT'O^iS 


A&R^ULTURS 
PRODUCTION 
AMD  R^tATfeO 
OCCUPATIOMS 


JOB 
(families) 

CLUSTERS 


HEALTH 
OCCOPAT  lOMS 


seRvicfe 

Oct:  U  PAT  JONS 


GRAD3S  11  AND  12 

Fo^s  now  is  on  Carjs'er  Preparation, 

Exploration  in  an  occupational  structure  may  continue. 

Cooperative  education  programs -as  part  of  the  school  conriunitjr.-4ft^ 
volvement  (trade  and  industry,  office  occupations,  distributive  ediication* 
work  experience,  work  study).  • 

Testing  reality  of  on^'s  self-concept  (observe  occupations  and  worker^). 
••  ■  .  \ — 

Career  and  College*  Day  iii  cooperation  with  American  Association  of 
University  bbmen. 


«5..hori,Ti?«"^^°9^^.*^  ^l^°?3f"       one^of  innovatibn.    Flexible  modular 
scheduling,  gfades  U-12,  W&3  ^cis«-%ken  five  years  ago  and  allows 

for  improved  individualized  instruction.    The  school  board  and 
comiminity  are  ^ry  cooperative  ahd  helpful  in  all^  educational  en- 
deavors.   We  like  to  think  that  tn  our  course  selection  and  iia- 
plementation  the  kids  are  our  clients  and  we  are  thinking  and 
planning  on  their  behalf.  t^^^  \ 

Things  are  happening  in  our  school  system.         have  two  elemen- 
tary counselprsjho  are  working  in -the  clasfefoom  (k-3i20-i|0  min- 
utes each  wee*r-1?alking  with  the  students  about  family  rH^tions, 
self-identity,  roles^  and  goals.    Grade's  four  through  six  h^v?.  in- 
iMrraEeW  an  advisor-advisee  program.-   iSach  student  selects  the^'C/ 
person!  he  fee:^  most  comfortable  with  for  bettor  communications.^'^  . 
Junior  high  school  has  many  quarter  course,  offerings  in  the  diff- 
erent disciplines.    Local -btj sines smen  cooperated  with  the  art-de- 
partment whereby 'the  students  painted  HaltjDween  scenes  on  store  win- 
dows.   It  was  a  competitive  venture  which  the  students  enjoyed. 
Senior  high  has  also  introduced  quarter  cotlrsed  into  the  curriculum, 
nini-courses  and  one-day  special  topic  youth  enrichment  seiiiinars 
have' been  added  this  year.    A  meeting  was  held  recently  stressing 
the  possibility  of  ah  area  vocational  center.  .  FoUow-up  ia  being 
done  concerning  this  at  the  present  time. 


In  thinking  and  planning  for  the  kids,  a  comprehensive  career 
development  prograi.i  will  provide  service,  resources,  and  learning 
experiences  to  help  students  in  their  quest  for  self-discovery. 


c 


BUSINESS  COMMDNICATION  ^ 
^         Ovur:ili  Plan 

Kie  students  have  an  opportunity  to  practice  spoken  and  written  language 

aa  directed  to  the  everyday  business  world'. 

Overall  Purpose 

s  ,  • 

The  main  idea  of  this  course  is  to  help  students  improve  their  practical  use 
of  the  English  language.    The  purpose  is  to  make  English  usable  as  a  meana  of 
imploring  employment  status  of  individual  students. 

Objcyctives 

To  develop  a  practical  iind  accurate  job  application  letter. 

All  studerits  must  be  able  to  ^/rite  a  clear  btisiness  order. 

All  students  are*  required  to  write  a  suitable  correction  letter  referring  to 

an  incorrec t/.  shi pment .  • 
^;  Students  wili"'t5e -ablo  to  v/rite  a  good  infbrmation  request  letter.  * 

Students  v/ill  lorxiTx  to  v/rito  pertinent  suramorles  of  informational  materialfa. 

Students  must  be  able  to  write  polite  but  firm  letters  of  dissent  or  ctisapprovaJ 
J-  The  yoting  people  will  be  able  to  keep  their  poise  and  preseht  a  favorable  iuiage 

iri*^  face  -  Xl££-  J^^  intorvlQW. 

Students  must  be  able  to  spo^  effoctively  on  the  ghohe^.    The  following  matters* 

✓  .  - 

sending  ^d  rocoivj  nnr  ordorji^ 
ansv/oring  to  in  irutc  cu^uomur 
cooperating  on  comminity  ventures 
requesting  iri  ^ving  information  ^ 

receptionist  duties  ^ 
acknowlod^rsunfcs  of  a  bttitfiness  nature. 

Activ;lrtles 

Have  one  or  two  personnel  managers  of  local  industry  explain  the  essentials 
of  suitable  job  applications. 

Students  wj.ll  write  job  application  letters  to  be  criticized  by  follow 
students  and  teacher. 


acher  will  confer  v/ith  business  firms  regarding  standards  for  business 
Students  will  learn  to  use  clear  and  concise  English  in  business  orders. 


.  Students  will  pr'ictice  v/ith  each  other  in  job  interview  situations.  If 
'possiblei  each  student  vdll  face  a  downtovm  businessman  in  a  mock  interview. 

The  teacher  v/ill  obtain  non^confidential  business  reports  for  student  ,  . 
•pjractico  writing. 


erJc  - 


•    .  .  '        Activities  (Cont.) 

"    '  *       •  # 

>       Students  will  mito  infoination  seeking  letters  for  raaterials  that 
care  about.  \ 

Students  villi>  be  asked  to  write  disapporvajl  letters"  i^ftiich  are  polite 
strong,  oubject  mat.ter  v;iH  very  between  fariiilies.""  If  material  is  not  ^ 
coming,  v;e  >all  use  the  "letter  to  the  congressman,'^  '  \  ]  " 

.  '  Regarding  phone  use,  the  teacher  hopes  to  have  two  to  fourj  sets ^ of  phones 
to  practlice  this  rrjode  of  corrjnu^ication,  tt  is  hoped  tjhat  tap^  recorders  iwill' 
bsvavajlable  for  ^tud.ent  arid  t^'acher  critique.'        '  ;  '  ^ 


Room  Facilities  ' • 

I  would  like  to*  hav^e  a  collapsible  set. of  rooi.i  dividers,  in"^e-  shape''^  of  a 
cross:        to  provide  four  cubicles  of  practice  room.    Phones  -  I  xdll  visit 
with.llr;  Lee-.'.to  ^cs  what  can  be  arranged,  rftaybe  on  a  loan  basis.    Tape  recorder 
^|t  x-jo^ld  help  a  lot  if  I 'had  at  least  one  AC  PC  cassette  tape  recorder  with 
earphahes  (in  gang,  sets  -  say  for  four  listerners)  and  footage  raetef'^  Aides. 
There  .is  noVdoubt  that  riy  students  T;would  profit,  considerably  fron  ai  aide's 
prt^sence  a!hd  active  aid.     It  would  be  outstanding  if  we '  could  get  an  aide  who 
-has  b{}en  in  busihpss,  ' 


Teacher  evaluc-^.tidn '  * 

.  Studont  evaluations  verc  raacic  neapWTe  ^nd  of  the  last  course  cycle, 

t'l^ief  studff  of  the  r-sulto  r.akas  me  believe  that  the  evaluation -was 
valid,  .otudents  were  frank  ih  constructive  ■criticism.    At  the  sa^ne  tine- 
there  was  a  heavy  positive  re  action.^-  l^orty-one  }3ercexit  said  thoy  learned 
a  iot,  forty-foul-. p.ircen,t  said  they ioiiWuse  the  couf-se  material  quite  a- 
Dit,  and  forty  percent  .said  theyv-ould  use  the  new  knowledge  in  a,  direct  way. 

';e  started  the,  couri.^'^^ith  friendly  le-tters.  ,  I.fimly  believe  that  my 
Vnew  material  ia-mor-«  f>i f  :ctive -when  the  Icarjner  stkrtis  i-dth  |a  reference  to 
Skills  Ijio  na3  f.-.l^(-.--\r^y  par  tic  lly  riaatc|rcd.  I  Vc  next  ' wrote  f  our- iiff  oiltfiatiDn  ■  . 
letters    nu3in.r,3  order-;,  /.djtistmcn't  jarc^lrrection  letters  and  job  a,ppljica- 
tioa  ;ettor;,      e  c6:iclu:ie..  '^itli  practice  business  calls,  employing  North- 
western deli  tf;lc,  trainer,       '  .  ,       .  .    '  f  ^- 

Student  reaction  to  thd  piOFrar.i  -as  noticeably  favorable.    I  interpret 
this  ^o  r»eaa  that  the  .-oun.-  p.,cple  cou|^pe,rceive  the  practical  value  of  the 
^naoorial.     In  on;;  c.■:'■s^^,        e  students  complained' about  the  contihous  heavy' 
i.'Ork  loaa.    1  aire-,  this  comi^aaint  :for  class  response.    ThBv  strongly  sup- 
portod  the  work  and  c^lod  the  complainers  "lazy".    Tne  Biajority  felt  the 
vork  was  not  too  r.uch  ;.nd  that  the  Vobi  were  within  their  capabilities,  s.  " 

Corai'.unity  busine sisr.en  '■:>\r';  cooperative  ia  assisting  with  experiential 
-.nput.    mphasis  Xvas  pl:>Ge  j  on  raalictic  job  Applications.    Mr.  Kenneth 
Jonn.-3on  enacted  on  the  apat  personal  interviews.   .Thia  made  auite  an  im- 
pression.    Kenny  said  l:e  iikod  doin^uthis  layge  group,    ur.  itobert  iiinogue 
related  in  de^^l  v;nat  he  exooctod  of  his  employees.     Ed  3urke  and  Pete 
:.lankers  ta.n^jcj  a  me.-satjK,.  coA^eTnlng  work  and  ousiness  expsi-ience's.-  Total 
eiiect  was  aefinitely  a  plus.         ,  •  , 

-  ,  ■  *■ 

,I-.rece-ivod  encoura^.-.ent  from  ];a-le  ,.tl>ott  in  setting  up  and  ixapleinent- 
xnz  tii«  course.     r.- lo  pi-ov  J.  considerable  interest,  in  my  establishment  of 
course  goals.     I  concur  heaitily  vith  Lale  on  .the  neoc?  of  providing  solid, 
rnanmcful  r,„rjc.:i tionnl  cxp-.ri -ncos  for  pi^i^le  who  ivlll  not ■  attend  college. 

IS  also- npt:'vorthy  , that  the  college  bound  student  will  fin(3  these  s^me 
exp.;rirnces  qjit-  holpfcl.  '     "  '  .  '  ■ 

^^"siriesr.  corjiamication  is  being  offered  again  next  year  in  the  ^Junior 
_^^igh.  ,1  notice  tii-jt  it  juri-asses  "ly  Indian  Literature  and  Book  i^iscussion 
n-j  fiftee'V  to  t;-;onty        c  lit'. js.  .        '    ■  ■  .    •'  '  • 


;  .  :  I  will 
letters  and 

r^qre.  thoroui 

0 


ocr.prrjjij  3c-:  jparts  of  the  course  noxt  yerr  30  tH^t  complaint 
Uatprj  to  ^jrnprdr;.;:  „    .  . 

ill  U3': 


r;.;:  icri.,  arc  incliiirlcd.  I  T^H\als(j)  inclu^de  a 
pliohe  eta,  a  bhijiriesji  cpnimunication  medium. 


tpi^^p 
M  of  couroo 


^'H'.Vthin^.  rll.i  you  k>-,w'hr-fr/j  the  course? 

.  All-ot  v^irr        haoXriurih-  th-'covfl^e)      -  ^  2.? 

•r,    MOjt  o:'  t-at  v,j  had  rr.r.»?-—  ^^/'^  ^  _  16  o/^ 

•'O-ic:  or  './h-it . ';o  had      -      _  .  ^  -  -          _  -•-79°/o 
Jon  ^  or  Klvit  \\i  h^Ki   2.5  °/o 


Random  Comments  ^ 

'.    ,  ^  •  •  _ 

*I  knew  none  of  the-  claas  material  before.  _     ,  ,  • 

Before  1  knew  wiiaro.  to  put  my  aatlress* 

I  knew  how  to  write  9.  complaint  letter  before.  •  ' 

I  really  didn't  know  much  of  this  course  but  I  like  to« 

Haraiy  -ai^rthing  about  business  communication. 

I  knev/  how  to  answer  a  telephone,  and  we  wrote  information  letters  in 

lith  grade.  ^  .       ,  •        ^  ^  •  ,1 

I  knen  very  litt'lexbut  I  learned  a  lot. 


Question  two: 


'Wat  new  things  did  you  learn  in  the? 


A  very  few  things  -  y  ^/o 

.A/fewy?hings  -  ~   lU  ^/o 

Somethings  --------  21  ^/o  ^    '  "  ^  ,  , 

A^^cbstarrtial  amount  -^-^  hX  /o 

^ .   "     Random  Comi.ients  •  - 

.  '  .  Hew  things  learned 

Applications  and  other,  letters.    Also  a  lot  (sic)  a  (sic)  spelling  wcrd3 
h'ow  oO  send  a  business  letter.  '  , 
How  to  write  the  different  kinds  of  ousiness  letters. 
How  ^6  write  letters  and  write  about  telephone  ealls. 
How  to  write  business  iQtters,  aad  infomation  letters,  a  job 
application' letter. 


Question  three: 


Hov/  will  you  use  yoar*nsw  knowledge? 

Vail  not  use  it   -    2  ^/o 

VPLll  use  saie  -  -  —  -  -  36 
IJill  use  quite  a  bit  -  -    i4ii  q/q 
'  ill  use  it  a  lot      -  -  -  I8  /o 

Random  Comxnents 

How 'the  student  will  use""  the!  knowledge' I  den' t  know.  ^ 
l.'hen  I  get  older,  I  will  'know  how  to  fill  out  an  applin^i^ion  and  writo 
a  bu^ineps;!  letterj. 

•    "^ibfinre  it-in  mjr  brain  until  I  nee'd  it. 


>  Will  ju^^'s 
In  x>rritingi.  le 


In 


It  will  help       write  a« 
Jiaestion  four: 


jibbers,  becaui^e  irt  senior  high,  and  college, 
inf  (Driaation. 


'11  be  rreed5,r 


lisiness-  letter  more  acj: 


curatcly  citod -correctly. 


How  will  the  new  knowledgq^  helKyou  get  a  - jpb? 


V 


leil  not  hel'3   l°7o 

Will  help  a  little  -  -  ,-  -  -  29  /o 

It  will  help  quite  a  bit,  '  o 

but  indirtofl. '   30  Vo 

It  will  help  quite  :t  oit, 

directly  -                          -  UO  % 

100  o/o 


Random  Comments 


4iow  new  knowledge  will  he Ip^ 

"  By  writing  letters  mad  application  loms  correctly. 
I  v/ill  be  able  ,  to  tell  what  the  interviewer  wants, 
.   '         Well,  you  ratight  got  a  job  in  a  business  office. 
1     By  knowing  how  to  write  letters  correctly. 
Ii\  ^plying  fo|  f  tjob.    i  '        ;  .' 

Question  five: 

hat  do  you  think  of  th>^ business  people  who  came  in  to  help  our  large  groups? 

They  did  not  help  ^-  2  o/o  , 

'  ^They  did  nelp  a  little  — •"-    21  o/o  ^  *  ^ 

They  did  help  some  —  -  -  — .  36  0/0 

They  did  help- a  lot  *-  -  U  0/0    *  " 

ICU'o/o 


Opi  nion  ori  community  input 


O.K. 


Random  ^omr.ients 


They  really  help  (sic)  us  beca(jse  we  need  their  (sic)  experience. 
'Ihey  were  good'and  gave  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of  vihat  to 'expect. 
^^hey  were  good  ahd  made  the  class  interesting. 
f      O.K.  I  liked  som^  of  it. 


Question  six: 


ERIC 


Vihat  things  v;ould  you  like  to  s^e^improved  in  the  course? 

Improve  it  all  12  0/0 

Improve  some  of  it  -  -  -      _ ^p  .  q/o  \. 
Improve  "  one  item  : —  w  -    15  o/q  *^ 

Improve  iji|Citio  -  1  ^'^  _    313  O/b  j 

^"^    '  ■  iCO-d/o' 


it 


fiandom  Connionts 


|/hat  things  |3tudent.^' would  Xijlc^  imprGy|?d. 

lore  fun  and  less  as3igni;.ohttfEr:sli^.> 
ijothing.  ^ 
The  telephone  answering  serVit|e. 
Orgainzation.  • 

I  kon*  t  know.         '  .  .  ' 

rlany  i3lanks. 

Kids  should  pay  more- attention  to  visitors, 
ily  studj^rit's  wrihing  hc^Hito  and- telephone  habiti^s  you 
mean,  at  ..timed',  but.  you  tau^iit  us  something. 


.uldh't  be 


?3 


GENERAL  DE^XKTlTxv'li  OF  'Uli'i  i'r^O  Oo:]D  PkOJiJCT 


i 


To  develop  m^^dia  matt  tape  v;resc;it.\tipns,  slides  and 

collect  other  carut^r-oricnted  matter  ials.     A  group  "of  6-10  students 
hopefully  will  be  directly  involved  in  Cutting  up  field  trips,  video 
taping  (interviews  with  wo.r|<err>,  observing  wqjrkers  on  jthe  -ijob,  and 
helpiniT  to  d^jv.jlop  me-xningful  interview  questionnires. 

An  example  of  ^;h.' (  nl'(./ve  rnif^ht'- be  tire  job  cluster  of  Home  Dolsign  

interior  docuruti iig ;  video  t'lpjb  and  slide  presentation  'dovellopmentN 
procud  irv'S.-  .  ,  /      .         ^  .  « 

1)  cofit-.ct  ot"w:.rk»^'r-~J'ine  and  Fran.  ■ 

2)  f3tud';rit,    ;nr  ..rvi-  w^uestions. 

job  QV>r',vi  V  ihiDn  u  prelimin.yy  quc-r^tions. 
slid.^'^  of  woi\^  on  t-h\.-  job  situation:.^/ 
5)     vid-o  t.i[;*.  of   inh<;rvi  w-  with  workers.  • 
^      6)     ';ditin^,-  ta..'...  'iv  by  stud»mts  ';nd  faculty  rpembers. 

7)     oht-fiin  a.iit-ir^iiM  wx-itt*^n       printed  infoj-mation  such  as 
graphs,  ch'^'ts,         !  io  t  t  iotir  on  tht^  subject  area.  '  ' 

3)  o   ^  '  L  J, : .  :i  ;  of  al  '   :..'tt- .ri'i  In ,   including  t  u^es  and  slidec,  and 
f.lpc;::--;  i:i  wv,!::*--.  .:    ,  c  n^.r  iu   library.  m 

.     *  ■ 

We  hope  to  Jcvtvlou  rn  . jri'.ls  from  ( 8)  major  •  job' c lusters  with 
^mphasia  on  our  com:nunity  and  the  currounding  area  of  Cloquet. 

QBJZCTl  ViiiG  ■  '  ' ' 

1.-    Assintini^  th-.  student^  in  expanding  hi.s  knowledge  of  career-voc- 
ational inforr.'itioa  throurh  viiuo  tape  presentations,  slides,  and  othejr, 
medi/i  of  inf r.rrn'it  i on.  -  . 

'   d  •  ■  . 

|2.     An.upt  ^ht;  .jt-'id'  :.t  ^in  iij:'  ntifyiriH;  Job  oppor tu;iitf-^.S  within 
!Cloqu*;l  And  '.l:i"}  o'a  '^*  juraa  un  ' In^^  aref.E  of  Cloqut^t.p 


"^.i'   To  d.^vjlt,i>  Vl'.-('      '  ..s  of  p'.'Oole  iit 
the-jpb  p*'rf>;ri:v  ncv  ■.     ^  Iv-^^n^';  otu^e-nts  ': 
itie.^  by  .1  i:|t  •  n  ;  n;-:    r.'i    / 1- :  i'ln^"  • 


^)ur*  communid^ty  and  their  on- 
3i.;ht  into  career  opportun- 


ERLC 


To  pl^'-'j  t::»  .'u  «vii;'0  t'lp-a,   5lid<;;jo,  f^lide  e'us.]fc..' i  tu  pi^e Cc?n V\ tiono , 
'»nd  otMc-r  ipiorr.-j t  1  on  in  th«-  'Ir*  iii/Hi  ochool  .lil>rary  medi'i  centt  r 
wh'T'^  t}K,v^rri'ty        ulili/.v.-d  by  mdividu'il  stac^Lutn,  groups  or  clnssje-s 
o*f  r.tir^'f;  <    ,   r'-r-nt:;,  t^.   i^h.rrs,   'in  i  admiftif-trntorG . 
a.  .  n.'-ed  f " xi-lornt.-i on.  -  . 

'  ..  ,  ■  ■  ■ 


b*     UGod  for  specific  cnc^.-.r  iniormotion, 
EV  ALU  AT  101/ 


1)  A  wrilt'.-r/ sir:.n;irv   it "  thu .  tijajj  "TfTNth':'  sunm6r"  pro je.ct • 

2)  ,  Urul  iium.>r<y   ift^T  er.tch  ^student  fiel^  trip  o;>^Cudent  \ 
interviews.    .  -  ^  '       .  ' ' 

'    3')'  i'ollow-up  uvHl'u->tion  ut-  tlL  ^ end' of  J;ho  L972rl973  school 
■year.  .     .  ^  I    .    .'       ■  '  i 

v.      .  i)-  by  libr'-iri'in  obs^rvntion  • 

b)  f>tuionti  rud  others  us'i^^^'  |)f  i;;-iteri:ils  '  'I  '       ]'  ^ 

^)  writtv'U  i.V'vl  u')^.  ion  6f  us  i:;e  nn-i  future  utilisa4;idfc  of  mnt- 
eri'dc. 


:iroer  LViUction 


I.     Jn^roduc  ti' HI :  *  N#  ■ 

Fivo  jiiinior  hi       '.cliorl  :,tufi,  n^\s  --^nd  two  instructors  nre  in  the 
proc.;c?G  f>f  duv'j ] Of  i Hi-;  :>on\:  mn t..r i  ..i wh Ich  dr-  -l  with  the  world  of  work*^ 
.Unr  pi  nr.    iro  to  vitit  o  t*        pj:*ei^ -li V  itions ,  slides  and  tape  j 

r'-coriiin^v'i        '  .,sotjI'.  on  t}i.  ir'  jo^j,    md  to  collect  printed  c'u:€/er- 
arit  nt'.d  p-^     r-i  - ' .  "      »  ' 


:-^u(i»Mit;i  to  b',  directly  involyt^d  in  thia  project 


.'^•-ta::;;;  iii)  ■:f  .-^ '  rj.v:  ii*  .;  wi^h  worI:*^r:: ,  intervi jv/ing  them  <>n/of f  the 
Job,   '^rid  to  ob.s->r7c  thi.-ri  c "jrry  Ln>7  out  some  of  thuir  t'^sk*"^.  .  . 

I  r.   Ol;.jut:  tivi:.-; ; 

A.     'J'o    s::./..';t  th"  .-■"^  id  'TitG  in  cxi^-mdin,;;  th-^ir  knov;lod,:e  of 


.  I' 


voc  -iti  on 


u    :nr  >   : I'^r:  thr  o  JKh  v  1  *  o  t  -j    ./M'eM  -nt ^t ions  rind  intervi^-Vo 


v/ith  ■,woi'k"T\:. 


the  jur:xor  Jili^h 


1*1       ir.   idea tl*f^y i j-^b  opf>ortunitie5  in 


'ir:d  111*  'jrvii  ws,  pl:.icin^;  tbi^r  in 
y  cm  b'.  util.i^iud  l^y  i nd Ivldunl 


.-t,r  .t'V-:. 


'  c '    ;  »  o.,   [  MPi-i.t.'.,   tu'u-hrrs,    md  'Mi-^ini- 

.0  •<    i,L  iob  «  ;:r,lor",ti()iu 


IT  yoii  '^r^'-.   ij]'  T  ..N-f  Ln  ^i''l;irif^  u/j   La  trying  to  -".cnievo 
'ob  js-c  1. 1  vi.:j  ,  \v'<'       M  ]     f',  r     \         yoi^'  liji.rri,,'  our-  flu:    'It'u^hcd  inl-c^r- 
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■/ 


/ 


view  guiae,  v/hich  ';*'^n  bu  uccd  durinc  ^hc  tT;)ing  iind  interview. 

The/  t  iping-s  would  not  excised  30  minutes  ijid  thoy  would  be  run 
in  tho  qftornoon  fr^-n  p^rn.  to  ^f:00  p.m. 


Intervij*  w  ^\uide  S)K;.-t 


To  the';' p'lrticip'int : 

r 


D.  Abbott)     "  ^ 

.1  coordxnators 

E.  Gplett) 


Car  ;er  -Education 
^uminor  1972 


t^lensTj  an.swiir  all  qu<.*Gtions  unless  you  feel  they  "arc*  too  persohnl, 
!•     Hf)W  would  yc^  define  your  occup-ttion?    Wh  ^•t  ire  *yt)^^' "tael.c? 


2.     Wh-^t,  is  your  v/duc ntion'tl  b'lckgi'ound^ 
a)   ■  High  ochooi  ^ '  ■  . 

•b)  ^^o11«;£;;b  or  "J-  r^hnic'I  School  ^ 
c)  Othv:rV 


5«    Whnt  spec  If ic  "ccuriB^.'o  tli.it.  you  took  wi-re  >n}ost  beneficinl  f<^r  your 


pnrticul'u-  jcb' 


'  ■  ^»     Why  dl'd  you  cbooso  this  occup-ttion' 


5.     ^^h-^.t  p'-rsunnl  ch  r  ; j toi*i::hic 3    rvi  irnport-int  for  your  position?  ' 


6*     'h'At  r:iniij  f)f  okillG  -^rt;  noc-it:!  for  your  job? 


P.  pdv/sSrejy.iou.'^  ru litecij  .tr  jiL-rjijiti' -or  je-xp^-r UMiCe  -Help  ypu 
DCCuo<ti  on?   ;      *         .  1  1  " 


xn  your 


occ,up<ti  orM 
3.,'  Wli'it 'do  ;r|Ou  1  ik-^  mo.^t  lU^oUti  yo.ur  job? 


•   9«  .   "Jt     ^i^*)  y'^'J  li'i'*  1  "'^t'  '>':oat  your  job*; 
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h-'  .]ob''Tt  •]  !  iil'jf  yo«i  thouglit  Vi^  would  bo? 


11.  ^  wh  it  do  you  t.:.inr/ii-  th«;  mo3t.  import:inl  th/ng  you*  do  on  tlu  job? 


Z 


12.  "  Is  recognition  for  your  work  import'^nt  to  you*? 

15.^  Whit  is  tho  aprcfi^l^iito  rriinimurn  n-iximum  wigj.  for  your  particular 
fiold  of  Work? 

ri)    Does  your  Job  r  .  mire  ovortimei*    If  so,  how  is  it  pnid?  < 

'    ■   .  '       '  ■    I  '  '    -  '    ^      !  ■         •  ^  *  ' 

b)  Wjni'it  fringe  benefits  do  you  receive?         |  ' 

c)  '    '^hnt  ojM^or ^Mr^iX*^s  dp  you  hnv.e  for  advancement?  ^-  1 

1^.  J  Do  you  ftjtiink  ^his  ^ob-will  ever  bo  Lliininatc-d?    If  so,  what  would 
you  ,db?  ... 

15.     Is  th'/re    n  r,v"r-.;upply  or  under-r»upply  of  wj^rkiers  iri  your  occu- 
pation at  th-  |r'-3vnt,  tin'-?      '  • 

l6-  In  your  o[.iniori,  how  c-jn  tht.  schools  do  'i  better  job  in  preparing 
me  for  tlsCJ)|^  or  Miy  o^h»  r  occipation?  .  '  " 

17.*    In  your  ojiM',>n,   Av  \  x  l-'in  -i-  person  succensf^  on  the  job? 


iS.     Other  coiir;.' 


^:;v-lu  it  i^jn  ^  .  "  '    D.  Abbott 


The  C-irtrcr  l)<_V'vlo\^  nt  CurricMlum  Pro jr^cK  which  Mr;  Abbot  and 
myj3elf  complHt'..d  thi:^  surnm^^r  was  a  vury  fin*:  ^^perience.  completed 
8/^xcollent  video  tap':3  of  people;  in  our  community  on  the  job.  Also 
■slifies  wu-r^e  tak'-n  of  ^h-  ir  on  ♦he  job  3i tuation^ .     I'he  video  t-per _J)X\\ 
^slides  will  be  C't  Uo^^^.^d  ant^  placod  in  the  Jr.  High  School  uedia 
Center,     ^h-'y  will^Ji^^   ivailablv  Tvor  all         high  school  .students,  ind- 
ividuals, groii}.^,  cl^.ioe-i,  pareTit.i,  ta^ymxiVB  andVad.ninistrators.' 
n)    |u3e'i  for  <,»X)'lor  ition  '  ^     ,  . 

'   b)    'i^s^  d  for  f>'pecific  cn^et.r  in^o^m'-^.tion 
^  MuG-h  of  thi.^  rAic(y "r.  of  our  aummer 'prbf^'ram  can^be  attributed  to  the 
oxrvf'^ltent  involvMn'.'nt  of  fiv»;  -Jr.  Hi[;h  achool  stud^-nts.     Th^-y  (:Xplop>^i 
•the  jab  ■cl:ir>t^•rs-^-<;t;loc ted  th*.'  on(;s  Ih^t  would  b-;  of  most  in.-w-i-'/.st  to 
junior  hiKi*  3t-ud<-*nt.,,  dev^jlop  rirb.  (•.•xceT  l»*nt  *inti;rvLew  guide 'form  and 
thi;y-^4>4^i  '^n  ont^f  Mn  l4p>';  job  of  int^/rvic-wuig.     The  pt;opXt;  intc»2^v  Lewod 
co'',Mtjn^fd  (Ui  the  "i:^  j-i..  "m.;  i  oia    of  ::taiJ.  nt  intc^'vieweiri/*        w  uaay  it 


whs  for  thurn  to  m  n-;-.  r  *  j  qtic  stions, now  experience  for  them*'  and 
"Tj^^y  know  wh-t  th.  y  -r.-  doinwj.^'' 

1  g'lin      a  ^<;r.'  it  i..  u  o*?  ex,.crie;.ctj^ in  -jsin*-,  the  portable  video 
tnpe  cam^^a  -^nd  pi      b'>r:: -equipiriv  nt.     A  n^n^w  nnd  new  exploration  of  thv. 
job  currlrulurn  aspects.     '"-Ikin/j  and  dolnt  the  ir.t'/rviows,  meeting 
tht-  p[.-oplf;  :ind.[l"i.sl«-it:r.j  to  their  job  informntion  w.-s  into-resting. 
'^Ih^r.K:  yi.J';o  ^ -iPi.' j-h..;\;^rl  op-,  i':.ew  do.ors  :md  'ivu  nuei-)  ..of  explorf^tion  for 
st'idr-ints.         would  like   te      e'  irior.'  of  thui^c*  t'lpos  cnm^-jeted  to  give  q 
rbro'ide-r  C';r..:er  iaiurmition  view.  ' 


1 


ii'iu;uei'  f;'u'|.:er  iiii urm  ir  ion  viev 


^'ol^v/iTi'"  i'i  of  tlv;  occuprit  ion>-  .fsi-^d: 


r  lor-»i  ^ 
'*h':rr  r;  1 .  t  - 


•vufi.'j'.frv'i t i on  I)'. 
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Career  Dtivclopment  Project 
Utc(i  To  F'hyaioal  Education  and  Health 
Kn;ilth  Grade  8 


r 
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Monette  E.  Steinhaus 
Cljquet  Senior  High  ij?oho 
CloAuet I  Minnesota 
Fpbiruary  24  ,  1973 


llonette  E.  Steinhaus       ;  ' 
Careers  Related  To  PhysicaJ.  Education  and  Hejalth 

Health-rSth  Grade  .  • 

Cloquet ,  MinneS'ota  . 
Time  Required:   .  Inctividualized No  Set  Limits* 

Gen*5ral  otatemeht  of  Purpose 

The  purpose  of  this  unit  is  to  provide  infordSt ion  concerning  the 

necessary  skills  and  education  needed  to  secure  a  career  to  phyric 

eiucation  and  health.  I                  i  ' 


'Clenoral  'Objectives'  '        .  -  *' 

A.  To  expo/3e  students  to  the  many  levels  of  careers  reiato.d  tp 
phyci^i^l  education  and  health. 

B.  To  relate  physical  education  and  health  units  to  career  areafs 
which  are  closely  related  to  ph.v,3-ical   education  and  health. 

C.  To  have  information  available  which  relates  to  cnroers  in, 
physical  education  and  health. 


Possible  careers  rolahing  to  physical  education  and  health, 
n.  ^arc'^rs  available  v*ith  a  hie^h  sch'^ol  diplor.a  or  Ifess 


1.  Camp  counselor 

2.  Golf  caddy 

5.  Guide:  Jaunting  or  fishing 
4.  Lil'eguard' 

S  .  ■  Nurses  *  aicle 

6.  Orderly 

7.  Hecreation.^l  staff 

8 .  't>ki  patrol 

9.  ^port  announcer 
10  .  Sports  v/ri  tor 

11.  Spyrt  shop  saleisman 

12.  Timekeeper 

13.  YV/CA  and/or  Y^CA  staff 


B.  Careers  needing- college  or  special  training 


1.  Ambulance 'crew 

2.  Athletic  trainer 
3 Camp  di  rector 

4 .  Coach 

5*  DoctQr 

6 ;  Ki  re  nan 

7.  .  First  aid  instif^uctor 

8.  Golf  pro 

'  9.-  NurRp,   LPV,  Practical 

10 .  Cccupiitional  therapist 

11.  Ihya  ical  the  rapist 

12  •  Firof ess  iotial  athletic 
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13.  Recreational  director 

14.  Referee  and  Unipire 

15.  Rescue  squad 

16.  okiing  instructor 

17.  Teacher 

18.  Veterinarian  . 

19.  Water  front  director 

20.  YWCA  and  YKiCA  director 
'^lasRf  AohivitiRS  ^ 


Jt.   Guer>t  speakers  ^ 

1  • ,  Ambularj^G  c  rewmember 
2.  Doctor 
y.   Golf  Pro      -  • 

4.  Member- of  ski  patrol 

5.  Hurse 

6.  Physical,  therapist 

7 .  Referee   ^ 

8.  Rescue  squad  member 

9.  -Sports  announcer 

10.  Sporting  gc>ods  salesman 

B.  Intcrviev'3 


1 


Each  studen^ would  be  responsible  to  interview  any  individual 
with  a  career  that  is  related  to  physical  education  and  health. 

C.  Student^ Reports  • 


1.  Careers 

2.  Interviews 


D.   Fieli  Triixs 


1 .  Animal  Hospital 

2.  Jiospital 

5»  Public  service  operations 

a .  n  mbu lance 

b.  Civil  DeifetHFo 

c  .   Fire  Depart ;;;ent 
d.   Rescue  iSqiiad 
I    4  A  yState  ilospital 
5.  TiiCiK  and  rK|:A 

A^diQ  visuals 


Video  itape  the  TV  program  

facts  dealing  v/ith  a  rescuje  squad  in  ajctijbn. 


Ijlmer^enQy .     iThi"^  pro^r^m  is  based  on 
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VI,  C'^ijc  1     i on  '» 

By  cxpo.^ i ng -stuiejits  to  carot?rs  related  to  physical  education; -I 
feel  the  students  v;ill  .have  a  better  understanding  of  the  World 
around  them.     As  tirae  gQes  by  there  will  continue  to  te  an  increas- 
ing: demand  for  trained  persons  to  have  a  career  in  the  related  i 
fields  of  pH:yViical  educatio4  and  health,*  . 

VII.   Bibliography  .      ,  '  •  , 

I   I . ,  iV^akechnic     G.  .       Physical  Kdufiation  As  A  Car^e&t  ^,  i 
.1  ^      Cambridge,  Mass.    :  Bellraan  Publisl^ing  Company j  1965*        .  / 


2.  Tape,   L.  A.  and  L.  E.  Means,  Professional  Career  Iri  Physical  ^ 
)   Education,  Kn^lewood  Cliffe,  New  Jersey:  Prentice  Hall  Inc.,  1<^6? 

3.  Br'-mborg,  Holar.d,   Referee.,  819  Washington  Avenue,  Cloquet,- 
LiinTienota.  '  .         ^  • 

4.  Halland,   Pinhar-i,  Physicial  Therapist t  604  24th  Street,  Clbquat 
I'innRSotH.  .       "  \  . 

5.  Coiden,   Gloria,-  Swimrr.in^  Director,  714  29th  Street,  Cloque^^i  ' 

'   Tiin/.e3ota.  .  '  . 

6. ^Ie\vby,  H^trry,     port's  Ar.nounc;er ,  807  9th  Street,  CloqCiet,  ^ 

i-innosota.      ■         *  .       '  ' 
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C0W3U  lER  ^DUGyiTIOiJ  ^    '  . 

"iJU,  the  ConsuAer" 

Purpose:    To  develop,  in  the  students  an  understanding  of  the  skills 
and  resi>onsibilitie3'  that  vail  be  required  of  them  as  prospective- 
workers  by  giving  them  e xperiences  that  are  directly  related  to  / 
vocational  activities.  - 

Throuj^h  this  class,  career  orientation  and  awareness  will  take 
place  by/  f'ivini;  the  sturjents  the  opportunity  to  e^rolore  fOr  pern-- 
sclvp^o  some  of  the  rhdract^'ristics  of  the  worXq  of 'worK  and  jthfe  '  | 
roi^^j  they  vlll  play  as  consui.jer s.-  -  .       -  i   •  I 

This 'course  ia'teaiie^^  and  inter  disciplinar/  in  nature  offered 
joiDtly  by  the. junior  hir;h  Hofne  Economics  and  Social  departments. 


!•     General  Objf^ctivcs: 

To  help  the  student  evolve  his  om  value  systefj.  . 

To  develop  a  sound  nocision-i.takinij  proces;^  basc'ci  upon  his 
own  values. 

To  help  the  student  explore  the  Interrelationship  and  inter- 
•icponddce  between  jobs.  ;  *  , 

.  To  develop  in  the  student  a  greater  awareness  of  the  pies 
-    ^  he  will  play       a  v,ori<er  and  consumer        the  coru'*unity. 

To  let  the  Jtudcnt  evalur^t^  his  o'vn  attitudes,  iitere^ts  find 
abiliti'?3  for  broad  ocr^upatio.ial  area3  in  light  of  the  couriie 
*  activities.  '  * 

II.     Product/i rocess  Objectives; 

A,.    Product:     To  develop  the  student's  understanding  of  the 
skills  and  responsibilities  required  of  then  as  prospcc-  ^ 
jtive  workers. 

Proces?  Activity;    I^cvelppment  of  a  unit  centered  around 
.spokcn^and  written  ^ti^tenents  that  woMld  ennance  the  stu« 
dents'  vocational  possibilities. 

Tnij  activih-  consisted  ojf  a  pamphlet  of  the  following 
(items: 

I  ,  ...        ,  ^ 

pcrronal  data  sheet  i  ^ 
artobioVraphy* 
pcrjoruility  rating  project 
educ^^tion 

intprosts-  and  traits 
.   '     getting,  alon^;  witii  others 
job  applicatioa 
•references      «  • 


A    st^cial  security  *  application   .  ,  ■ 

Also  inciu^^'d  was  a  pafaplxle't  on^  job  hunting.  ' 

••    ■         ;":  '  ■         ■      .  1' '    '        '  ■ 

B.  .   Proj^luct:    To  deve^bp  the  dtudent^s  uhderstanding  of  - 

th^J  skills  an.d  responsibilities  of  'decision-JTi^ing 
\  a  rej^uifed  of  then  ks  consumers. 

0  "    Procej^  Activity i:^    ^^e  developed  a  list  of  priorities  ' 
in  §©n3umer  spending  and  tried  to  defend  these  priorities 
in  terns  of  basic  inf orrriation  on  utilitjr,  values  and  ^ 
..coraparative  values,  quality,  ^liniitatioiasrand  scarcity, 
and  other  factoijs,  .  *  '   ;  ^  \^ 

Part  of  this  activity  was  carried  out  vdth  the  use  of  the 
'^Consvirrier'^'  gomW. 

'  \  .  This' game  is  designed  to  illustrate  the  effective, 
.     .  use-rof  income  and  'credit  in  plashing  purchases.         ^  _ 

.'o  -  ^  / 

;A' ma*!rket  place  was  set;  up  , in  which"  good^  were  offered 
for  saHj^^at  different  prices  and  value s.  Honey  and, credit 
were  both  obtainable.  The  students,  acting  the  part  of 
.  c^onsumers,  were  placed  in /situations  of  having  to  maka  de-' 
cisions  thajL±':<ey  might  face  in  real  life.  They  had  to : 
decide  what  to  spend  their  raoney  on,  when  to  spend- it,  how^ 
much  to  spend  and  what  portion  to  save,  if  any. 

Sesiues  the  "Cpnsuner"  game,  three  (3)  case  studies 
were  alio  usea: ' 

"Making  Your  Dollars  Buy  More  ii-^  ^the  Supermarket"  . 
'.'  "A  Les30n  in  i3uying  Use'i  Oars" 
"Juan  Learns    bout  Easy  Payment  Plans" 

C.  product:    To  develop  the  student's  understanding  of  ^ 
both  benefits  anci  .  costs  of  using  the  resources  of 
others,  .  •    .  - 

Process  Activity:   .-Again,  with  the  use  of  the  "Consumer^' 
.,  game,,  students  were  placed  in  situations  of  unfavorable 
. events  in  which  they  had  to;  borrow  money  from  some 
lending  institutions    -they  had  a  choice  of  three  lending 
institutions,  so  this  involved  some  more  decisions. tq 
be 'made;  "iJio  should  I.  borrow  from?"    "lihere  can  I  get  '  ' 
the  best  deal?"  ,  *■ 

«'  ,  .    ■  " 

As  a* result  of  the  interaction  between  student  consumers  , 
and  student  crcJit  agents^  students  learned  to  compare 
interest  rates,  appreciate  some  •of  the  mechanics  of 
credit,  and  that,  your  credit  rating  can  have  an  effect 
on  your  ability  to  borrow.    ^  ■ 


-  -3-.       ■  -        ■  ' 

.;  ""It  vas  concluar?d  that  even^  though  sane  student 

con3unier3.ran  into  bad  liick  financially  and' didn^t    *         •  , 

receive  their  ^'fuli  salary", 'very  f ew  hau  to  borrow. 

Their  money  Yianar^ment  was  quite  good,  -  .  ' 

'     •  •     •     ^  -     /   '  .  ,     • ■  / 

^   A  queotionaaire  on  'Mlin/.you  rate  yourself  as  a  borrower"      ..  -   '      .    "       //  '■' 
was* used  to  , get  the  student  to  think  in  lejtns  of  himself  ^^jt' 
realistically,  and  not  jUst  in-the  abstracts  '     ,   -  '  '     '     .     •  ' 

D,-  Product:    To  develop  the '  student' s  understanding,  df  '  - 

the'alternativ€3  of  using  and/or  preserving  mooey  and    -  '-^ 
other  resource  9.  -    -  '  -  ' 


•I 


.to 


^l-ocess  Adtivity:     The  sJbudents^-wexe-^ven  a  list  of    ^  .  / 

e3ource§  (natxiral,  huwap,  and  capital)    and  wer.e  asked     ,      ^;  / 
:  to  identify  each  one  and'  describe  the  benefits  oj^  using*  . 
.  and  consemng  resources*    Over-lays  depicting  peopl^>'  '  • 

saving  ^Ib  Rinda  t5f  thint:s,  for  all  kinds  af 'reasons, 
an(t  saving  in  different  placg-s,  challenged  the  student 
■  to  deal  with' the  concept  i-n-  total,  "  . 

IL  ,^  Product,:*  .To  develop  tTie  s-tudent*  s^  under standing^'of"  \  ^ 
the  variable  and  interrelated  conditions  that  must  be    T-.  * 
taken  i,ito  accouat  in  good  rnoiiey  ma^ia^emeht,  ;  . 

Proccos  Ayj;\vity;    The  students  were  split  int.o  .  ' 
"/a;aiiie3j»  oi  f our^^f ather,'  irtother,  son  and  iJaUghter,. 

-  ^       ^  V    ^  vv"  ■    ^  ■  . . 

Acain,  choices  had^to  be  mao^.    '^■Ith  t^'e  Use  b'f  a  budget 

forn,  they  had  ta  d^oide  what  "to  do  with  the  money.        -  " 

Each  budget . lists  m'ost  major  and  m(fcno;r  items  tnat  the  ' 

average  family  v;ould  have'to  make^  decisions  on,  such 

as  house,  autdiUobilp,  luxuries^^'ileads,  wnnts^'  insurance 

and  pension  plans. 


III,  Resources: 


Consumer  Education  kit  ^  Chan^^ing  Times 

case  studif^s 

o^er-lays  *  ' 

gane3:    The  Consumer  '  ^ 

fii-..3  .      /-   -    '  ^ 

finl.^trip^;''  .  .  .    '  • 

occup:-^tic/nal  rdscurcr*  centor 

"Jiconomic  iifaadinf^.s^  Fqr  ^tudent^' of  fJinth  dorado  '  Social 
.3ci:ncn,^» — Minriallo  j^chultz 
.^MicceediriR  in  the  >-.orIa  of  Yiork — Kan b r e  1 1 

f 


:  3;  4- 


\ 


•  \ 


IV..  Evaluation: 


v-^ur  over-all  concern  of  this  project  was  to  have  tihe  students  1- 
-   ejfperience,  as  realistically  aa  possible,  the  situations  of  job 
hunting,  using  resources  of  oth^r  people,  putting  oa  money- 
making  projects  (danoe  and  bake  sale)  and  managing  the  profits, 
and  budgeting.         ^  ^  ^ 

A..   Project  Outcomes: 

1.  Students  leaoraed^ that  decisions  can  be  difficult  to  make. 

2.  Th§  scarcity  of  goods  and  money  was  a  frustrating 
exi)erience.y 

3.  ,  They  reali^d  that  looking  and  applying  for  a  job  was 

complicated.  .        .  ; 

.h*    They  felt  the  gaiaes,  case  stuuies,  and  questionnaire 
^    were  good  learning  tools. 
^    5.    Through  their  dance  and  oake  sale,S&hey  learned  how  to 
better  r.a^age  tj-ieir  money,  make  and  sell  things  to 
people  and  what  their  alte'rnatives  were  when  it  came  to^  ^ 
using  their  profits.    It  was  intareoting  to  note  that 
they  never  thought  ^of  what  they  would  do  if  the  money- 
making  activities  made  no  profit.    They  decided  that 
certainly  thin^^s  like  that  happen,  and  they  will  have  to 
be  ready  for  it. 

'.Valuation  Measurement's 

1.  periodic , testing 

2.  critinuos — these  were  used  after  every  round^aa  com- 
pleted in  the  "Consumer"  game 

3.  individual  projects 

h.     student  interaction  sessions 

tPik2  out  tests         .  o  - 

■O.       Lost    t'.'L't  ' 


Lenght  of  timet  ^  18  weeks  or  1  semester 
Student  3  iwolved:,  Vth  graders  (girls) 


0  >• 


If 


Application  for  Career  Development 


Curriculum  Projects 


1|  /  Applicant's  name  %rh:^r^c^  Jnhn^nn  -  r-hnT^ioc.  R^^rhPr  ,Po"g  Johnson^ 

ai/, Grade  level   ^  

3/    Department''        oocial  >^cignce  ^   '    *  -   

4.    Date  of  Apnlication  March  16  |  


5.    Proposed  dates  of  prbject       73  -74  school  year 


6.  *  Ooals  and  Objectives    (i^ee  attached  sheets) 

^,,r—:pTt5«^sf5es,  ^  i:^x peri e nee s  and^ctivities    (oee  attached  sheets) 

'I  .  .  - 

8**-    :.valuatibn    (oee  attached  sheets) 


Resources    (Coats)     (See  attached  sheets) 

^ 


Ocals.an<i  Objectiv^.  *  . 

A.    To  m.ike,  st<l]^en,t5  av/ax-c  of  o'j4?r*.l  c^i:cer  opportunities  witKin  the  social 
cC'iences,  '  (i.e.,  history,     olicicil  ecionce,  sociology „^con6fnics,  anthro- 
•poloiry,  geography  f^v-h.lc^y)  ,    .         '  '  ,  !  "  , 


/ 


3.    T^.show  stCidentG  that  those  vocationa  are  nume^us  and  will  be<fome  more*  - 
n'^'-i*  ']  as  nan'a  pop^ulation 'apu  problems  increase.  '  ^ 

C.     To  m'^ke  stud  ^nt  3^  awn  re  of  ^rf-qi^rements salary  and  .job  potehtinl  in'tho^e, 
caroor  ar^as.  •  '  t  . 

J.     To  chow  6t»adents  h-ow  ail  p^^ople  need  an  undeirctandinc  of  the  social 
ricioncos  in  thoir  cho*. en*  vocation  .and  in^life. 


i  rocecor^.'j,     xporiehceo,  ,nA  vctivities 

t.     I'he  -following  is  a  sample  unit^'in  gedgranhy,  but  not  necessarily  a  total" 
unit.     To  meet  the  ^^^bove  mentioned  i^9als  we  pronoae  tp  writ^  Cine  pare-^^r 
d  ?volonment  unit  to  coincide  with  oach  of  th^  above  mentioned  >sociril 
science  aTeas. 

In  this  unit  students  vl  11  Jinnv/er  the  followin*^  questions:  \/ 
!•      haj:  13   \  f3cop;rarhor  and  w||pt  does  he  do? 

^:  .  How  wvjl'd  you  become  a  •reo£:raphor?  '  ' 

*  •   .       ■        .  * 

3-     'hJt  occuoitibnr:  are  reTtted  to  'gqo^^raphy?  ' 

^.     'hat  th^  ^iuc^tion^l  r'qyirernc<j\t3,  salary  and  .job  potentinl  in 

ench . area?  ,  ,         •  .  s 

5.     How  is  'tf^of^r-^fhy  ur^ed  in,  oth'^r  occundtiohs?  .  ■  ^ 

C. '-^^n^riencf^n  and  activities 

The  activiti,-3  in  thi^  unit  will  be  done  through  use  6f  large  croupi  lBb>,  and 
'  t'-^ilX  groups,     lenorally  lar^^ejy-oijp  would  cor^^ist  of  ^speakers  |Or  audio. 
v:sual  material.*^,    Lab3  will  beactivit.y  oriented  and  email  groups  will  ^ 
ronorally  be  di.scu::nions  of  activities  and  largo  ^rou^js. 

,1.     investicating  Man's  . orld  '  '        ,  '  * 

Concentri  and  Values  in  oocial  otudios  i  . 

3-     ^^ccunat^i'ons  and  Car  eers  I 
'u^  (^c:u  jational  ''a^look  Handbook 

...  «  *  ^  ■  .... 


$•    Occupation:?!  Blogropliy 

6/    Careers  %ndboolc  * 

7.    Additipnal  materials  and  handouts 

tof^sible  resource  nersons: 

!•  Geographer 

City  nlanRfiry ' 
%  — — ^ 

ourveyor 


\ 


3. 


/4.     riarket  vrialyist 


5«  Geologist 


\ 


(y.     rransportation  di/octor 

7.    Forect  researcher 

omall  Group  or  lab  activities: 


1.    In.  this  activity  the  students  w^l  deterrni^.th><^^diiVfet^nces  and 

simil^ri tiea  bet^/e^^'  Jpb  typos  in  rural  and  urb'an  comirrunities. 
,  /   I>3Ll)'id&^l]e  clafes.intb  groups  of '  t]iree  to  five  people;  "their  task 
ip-tb' iool^through  the  yellow; pa^eJp.  of  two  telephone,  "direcforios. 

,  •  One  is  lar^e  city;  the  'otjter  is'Vrpm  *^ -small  rurdi  town. - 

Through  introdgctory  discussion,  po^l  nt  out.  the  uses^^of.the 
directdries.  >  avo  the  studetits  g^ive  examples' , how  the  telVBohonc 

>     directory  hao  be*  use^ful  them,  jf^^^^^^  to- poi«t  out  t;hat        •  ^ 
services  as  well  ad  goods  afe'^available  .thjrpxigh  the  yellow  pag^. 
Lc€  each  croun  page  through  J;hG  boolSs.,  Have  them  note  the  size 
difference.    >ot  the  Sftudeots  compare  acme  of  tbe  goods  and  services 
available  ip  eacll  book.    Discuss  ^he  wants  and  needs  of  each  area. 
•    '^iscuss  the  occup^ations  ^y.Ulable  in  each  area. 

•  •  '  '  Ueations.  for  v^^lass  Discussion  —     .  i 

'  ^Jii6h  directc^ry  offjeps  more? 

l/]iy  does  a  isity  directory  have  moro  goods  and  services  represented? 

.Are  there  any  poods  or  services  found  in  one  (;lirf»ctory  which  was 
not  found  in  the  oth^r? 

If  you  live  in  a  small  tov/n,  what  might  be  the  most  imnortant  area  * 
of  interest  to  you? 


If  you  live  in  a  large  city, 
of  interest  to  you? 


mi*,ht  be  the  most  imnortant  aroa 


From  what  has  been  seen  in  the  yellow  p^ges,  where  would  you  like 
to  live?  Jxpl-aiti, 


2.  a) 


ERIC 


To  show "the  necessity  dt  an  understanding  of  geography  in 
^UTYeyin,-;, 


b)  To  make  stutlontiT  aware  of  surveying  ao  a  v:7cation. 

c)  To  show  students  how  geography  relater?  t6  everyday  life. 


;3<3nd  a  small  Piroup  tor  lab  r^roup  to  survey  i^inehUI«t  Park- 
and  talk  to  a  surveyor  about  his  vocatjon\  jalaryl  and  job     .  * 
potential.  ^ 


3f 


To  show  students  the  roles  of  people  involye(^  ii^ .urban 
and  the  need  for  sti^y  in  urban  development^  ; 


'  Given,  a  hypothetical  map^  a  s^t  of  criteria  anii  vari^lefc 
students  vill  simulate  a  public  meeting  .over  iye.  con^ 
Of  a  major  freeway  thrdtigH' a  business  aJid  >^si<^entiAl 
•Conclude  the  siinul  i^ttq^i^w^  urban  geography  af^Bct.3  city 

,    -  .      plEnn^hg.' ■;■  '-r  "  ■  '  . /'  ^ 

To  see  the  n^ed  for  geographic  understanding  in  the  marketin/t 
field.  .  ' 

b)    To  show  how  someone  other  than  a  geop:raphy  might  use  geography. 

Given  a  road  map  and  set  pf  criteria,  students  will  select  the 
best  routes  for  distribution  of  materials  throughout  the  state 
-      by  truck.  i  - 

5.  a)    To  show  students  how  geography  relates  to  the  buying  and  selling 

of  real  estate. 

b)    To  show  the  many  and  varied  factors  to  be  considered  in  the 

real  estate  business  al6ng  with  the  need  for  an  understanding 
of  other  social  sciences  ar^as^ 

'  .  "  •» 

Given  a  nrice  list,  plqt  book,  aerial  photos  and  maps,  students 
v/ill  select  plots  of  land  to  purchase  and  rese'^l^  Students 
'  •         wiftl  then  proceed  to  explain  their  sections. 

6.  a)    To  see  the  relationship  of  climate  and  weather  to  geography 

and  our  area. 

b)    Develop  an  understanding  of  geography  as  a  part  of  vocations  . 
such  as  meterology.  •  •  , 

StudentG  will  follow  j^/eather  conditions  for  thf?l  nation  by 
watching  television  forecasts  for  one  week.  Giiren  maps  and 
other  fHaterials  students  will  plot  hichs  and  Idws  and  write 
^brief  diarj^  on  weather  conditions  nationally/an  i  Iccally^ 
^udents  will  then  use  this  to  relate  to  possijble  vocatior/^ 
revolving  around  geography. 


Uvaluvition 

li         the  final  teat  of  each  unit  sutdents  Will  be  qviestion<?d  on 
Activities',  sr);^akera,aand  vocatiorual  areas.' 
. "  ■  • 

2m    Sub,1ectivo  evaluation, by  team  throughout  each  unit. 

3.    Possible  final  interest  i'nuerttory  at  the  end  of  the  year.  . 


^.    "ubrr.it  in  writing  a  team  evaluation  of '  each  unit  to  the  Careett 
:Lducation  Coordinating  Commit  tee  • 


•  >■    '        t  ,      ■  -    •  . 


rNVir^ONMENTU  C  .REJIRS  DAY  \ 


5P0N50R3D  BY:     JUNIOR  HIGH  ■•XJOLOaY  F-tOGi? 

..  .  \ 


ERIC 


\ 


ERIC 


The  following  project  is  lycing  proposed  by^n  Anderson  and  Charli- 
ilntoher  benau3-  of  th^^followiug  reasons. 

1.  »'e.  have  found  a  significant  amount  of  interest  in  environment ?^1 
careers  as       have  talked  with  students  in  their  9th  erade  ecolo/y 
qlass. 

2.  l.any  students  have  "pipe-dream"  about  being  ^ame  wardens, 
foresters,  etc.,  without  really  knowin^^  anything  about  the  c;Tccr, 

3.  Being  involved  in  pr>ology  has  en?ihled  us  to  Jieet  people  who  we  can 
put  in  contact  vdth  the  student. in  a  career  oriented  fashion. 

A  logical  cuL.inatioi  of  .th^ou: 
potential  e.ivi ronr.-.ental  careers. 


U.    A  logical  cuL.inatioi  of  .the^ourse  work  is  an  exploration 'of  ^ 


Objectives  of  theJ^ro/;ram 


^  Due.to^an  increa's.ed  enviroanental  public  inteilrest  and  the  natural 
interest  of  many  studentsHn  the  area  of  environmentally  related  occupations, 
the  writers-  of  this  proposal  fel,t  ths?t  a  need  is  present  for  a  student  with 
.  these  interests  to  engage  in  some'  pre-high  school  study.bf  these  careers.  ' 
Basically  we  woul  i  hope  to  accomplish  the  follbxdns:  / 
•    1.  f  Have  studarfts  see  a  person  engaged^in  that,  occupation  in  some  kind 
of  typical  work  activity  whenever  possible. 

2.    i^rovide  girls  with  some  pi  the  possible  occupations  they  may' pursue 
in  this  £.rea,  itiicu  is  often  Considered  a  male  domain. 


3.    Have  each  studeat  asjess  each  of  tfcie  folloidng  factors  j' 

a.  Job  Training  *  ,  *  ' 

b.  Fhysicr-l  PFossuros  of  the  Job  "  ;      *  '  . 
^c,      lental  i^reGSures  of  the  Job 

d.  ialarjr  \  ' 

e.  Availability  of  Job        ,  .  . 

f.  Job  Jatisf action  '     '  ^ 

h.     F^rovide  a  culminating'  activity -for  the  ninth  gr.ade  ecology  program 
vliich  ha?  lo.^icnlly  led  into  an*  interest  in  enviromiiental  earners 
on  the  part  of .  sc-  ie- students.  '    .     '  " 


i 


r 


iTi:];:ji\RY  • 

KM VI RONKL-NTaiy  CAR  JS^J 
Vu\i  i;  1975  .  • 


8:30 
8:'+0 

9:00 

10:00 

11:30 


r. 


— 'Load  bus  at  Jr.  High 

~-  '/ildlife  numagemont  -  LeRoy  Angell 
Highway  3/ 

—  State  Fortstry^  Ted  .Vilde 
Forestry  headquarters 

—  Soil  ConseKyation  Service  -  i^onal^yEi^^enrud 
Barnum 

—  Pine  Val'^ey  -  lunch  y 

—  environmental  Monitoring  -  Dave  Grier 
Northv/Gst  P^per  Company 


2:00  -   Wildlife  R-search  -  iUry  Kimber 

Cloquet  Research  Forest  Center  (Girls) 

Forf^st  Rw'search  -  Dr.  Bruce  ^rown 
^  Cloquo    Forest  Denonotration  Area  (Boys) 

2;50  —  Commercial  ^r(?3 try  -  Jankowski 
Northv;est  paper  forest 

3:^5-  _>  Unload  _^ 


The  fo31ov;in;:'pa£jes  are  writtei^^o  .guide  your  thinking 
during  trie  days  activities.  ^,       '  .  ' 

t^lease  read  theTi 'carefully^.  *  ^ 

There  is  currently  a  lot  of  interest    as  thare^prot)ably 
always  has. been,  in  finding  an  occupation  which  will-pUt 
people  in  c(^ntact  with  the  natural  |world.  Unfortunately 
pipe-dreamin;  about  isittinc  in  a  forest  tower* w^th  a  little 
cabin  down  below  often  k^eps  people  from  honestly  looking  at 
alJ.  the  other  op^rtunities^and  their  own  qualifications* 
This  day  will  hopefully  expand  your^ view  of  tite  possibilities, 
and  present  a  logical  nK?thod  to  consider  these  environmental 
careers  and  others  you  ma^find  in  the  future* 


■p 


As  you  visit  each  ^)erson  today'  we  want  you  to  cdnsider  each 
of  the  followirig  factors  related  'to  the  work.    Gather  your 


inrormation  by  observing,  li'stenlnK*!  and  asking . questions > 
The  foirov/ing  factors  will  he  those  you  use  on  the  assessment 
chart;   .  .  J    '    ^^j^'  .  ■ 

.  .*  V 

1.     Job  'i'rainihg  * 
2:    Job  Availability  ;^  •  . 

3*  Physical^lressures 


hm     Mental  pr^'^-ssures 
5«    Job  Satisfaction-. 

6.  ^  I^elated  v/ork  opoortuni ties' 

7.  •  Sulary  ^ 


'  iach  of  these  factors  vjri  11  be  explained. to  ySu  befote  the  trip 

*»  ■  - 

as  well  as.  methods  to  gathpr  and  how  not  to  gather  your  infor- 
nation.  ,  t'  "  ' 


It  \ 


Name  of ' occupation 
Rdlated  occupation 


r 


Salary  estimate     '  _  '  .  .  ■ 

Education  or  ^^aining  I^equired 


Job  Availability 


Physical  Pressures       Work  ^/ 


Mental  Pressures 


2  3 


k  5 


1 

2 

3 

5 

/I 

2 

if 

5 

1 

2 

• 

5- 

if 

5 

1 

2 

3 

if' 

5 

)1  2  .  3   ^  5 


Jib, Satisfactions 


2 


— X 


1  2 


'  3  \  5 


Give  each  job  factor  a  numbel*vscore  (  S  iS  lowest  and  5  is  the  highest). 
That  is  if  the  salary  is  less  than  what  yoiThoped  to  ma^ce  m^ybe  you  would 
score  it '3,  if  job  training  is/more  than"  you  toow  you  could  handle  you  / 

would  have  to  score  it  1  ^  (low).*    •  ^  ^  ^ 

^  :        ■  S        ■  ■  ,  > 


t     )  ■ 


A, 


^^^^      ~  ■  '  -v   '   .^v  ^    1.1    I,  ■ 


Seventh  Grade  -^ocfal  Studies  .    .  •  * 

/       .     •  .    -  -    •         *  . 

FOCUS.  XH'2'G.iL'5GRAPHgR 

ftead  pages a79-80  in  the  "Geography  Section"  of  ^^tfirks  for  Change g 

Write  belo^'^'i^me  typical  qiJiestions  Sichard  Hcrrasen  considered  in  planning  the^ 
• .    gsographical  location  of  the  new  capital  of  Brazil** 


2, 


Briefly  e^lairi  the  reason  why  they  v/antec^  to  move  the  capital  city  and  v/hsr 
kinds  of  people  besides  geographers  were  chosen  to  plan  the  new  site? 


3.    Now,  try  and  think  of  5  people  below  who  have  no  ^eed  of  skills  in  geography, 
if  you  can  -  then  5  people  who  need  geographic^  skills  a  great  deal. 


DON'T  -  •  DO 


.2* 


,  C  ■    "A  CONCI^ETS  IDi'Vi"  .  " 

Pretend  for  awhile  that  you  were  a  city  planninc  geof^npher  hired  by  the  cit;-  of 
Duiuth  to  solve  its  traffic  problem  -  -which"  iG  -  the'  freeway  from  -the  South  end.s 
nedr  downtown  causing  great  ampunts  of  tr^tfic  in  the  dov/ntown  area.    To  start  . 
your  investigation. as  a  geographer  you  woAld  bavo"  to  ask  some  questions.  V/rite 
below  some  wise  qiiestions  that  should  be  bsked,  (One  example  is  given) 
V.     (example)  v/hat  is  the  climate  of  IXiluth' like'  2nd  how  will  it  cause  any  proMcms? 


2. 
3. 


ERIC 


Now  look  at  the  DUluth^ city  map  on  the  back  of  the  Minnesota  map  ^ncf  Wgure  out  a 
sensible  plan  for  Dulutho  traffic  problem;    Are  more  highways  the  answer? 
Iias3  transit  such- as  commuting  trains  or  buses?    Where  should  these  be  located? 
V/hy  is  your  solution  and  route  be'tter  than  others?    ^^pnsider  thpse  questions 
you  plan  your  route.  .  ^ 


1 


Draw  a  map  of  Duluth  a'nd' show  the  i*oute  of  youi^  traffic  solution,  (whatever  it  is) 
and  tturi  ansv/er  the  questions  about  it  in  tlje  paragraph  above,       .  •  ' 


I 


TEACHER: 


Mi33  Evelyn  Muirhead',  - 
C'loquet  Jr.  High'  . 

Foreign  Language  Dept.  -  German  Languages." 


PROJECT; 

A  5-way  .slide  presentatictn 
on  "Careers  with^Pbreign  • 


PARagCi^>AM'PSt  ^ 

1975-7^  Geraan  II  Students 
PRESEmTIONS; 

 '   ■ 

All  Foreign  Language'  Classes-^ 

in  German.    '        ^  " 


VALUATION: 


The  German  II  students  designed  an^  assembled  the  3-way  ei^ide  presentation  on  careers, 
'fheyy  began'  by  choosing  a  theme  song  "Be"  from  the  motion  picture  Jonathan  Livingston 
Sea^H  sung  by  Niel  Diamond.    The  slides  were  made  of  magazine  pictures  depicting  possi^ble 
careers^  as  well  as.  appropriate  scenes  to  fit  into  the  verse*    The  completed  prpject  was  , 
/presented  to  the  class  and  students'- were  dsked^to  list  careers  requiring -knowledge  of  * 
foreign  languages,  as  well  as  those,  that  would  be  enriched  with  taiiwledge  of  one  or. more- 

'      ....   /  Y  '        ' '        '  '     '  .    [.      -      ,       V    ■ .    .  - 

ykn^ages.    The  slides  prompted  qujte  a  Ifl^t  of  Career  possibilities  (see  attached' sheet)! 

Other  German  classes  have  enjoyed  the  efforts  of  these  students,  as^ well  as  those 
8tudent3  present  in  open  labs  -when  the  project  waat^ii^ing  prepared..*  The  presentation:  has 
been  ihtergrated  fnto  the  courae  content  of  "Introduoiion  ta  Foreign  Languages^Va  quiirter 
aourse  required:  of  ail  seventh  grad"ers,  as  well^a^  the  German  J  aYid  II  cqurses  in  the     \  \ 
Junior  High.'        '      •   *:    .   r  '  •\        '  ^  *•         '  .  ' 


•   Career 'Development  Proposal 

1.  Overall  Plan 

The  purpose  of  ."hiring"  Indian  abides  to  come  and  work^with 
teachers  is*  to  create  a  working  interaction  .-be'tvyi^en .  Indian  ^d  non- 
Indian,  students  and  ah  Indian  adults    There  are  two  basic  needs  fbr 
this^ype  o^f  program.     1.)  The  large  dropf  out  rate  in^Clocfuet  of 
Ijidirfn  students  especially  at  the  Junior  Hi£h  level  his  caused  a  great, 
deal  of  concern,^  but  little  positive  action  iit  solving  this  "problem." 

2.  )  It  seems  that  the -•majority  of  Indian  students  d6  npt  think  in 

iterms  of  the  future  and  are.  more  present  day  ©rientated.,    W.e  r?eed 

Something  now.     This  program  could  provide  an  immediate  type  of  rein-.  - 

•forcement,  in  both  attitude  and  behavior  of  all  stuients,  that  hopefully 
•  *'.'».  •  ■  • 

''wbuld  be  oarxied  with  them. 

2.  Objectives         *  »      .  ,\  . 

)  To  create  a  situatiofi  vrhere  students  actually  work  with  an 
Indian  adult.    .     ^  ^  ^  •  "      *  '"\^ 

2:)  To  develop  an  awareness  of  Indian  adults  working.  (This 
seems  necessary  K^c/ause  ma;iy  irfdians  that  are 'i/orking  have, 
"ipvislbie"  type  jobs  and  are  not  pommohly  seen  by  -students  in 
this  role.  )  \  .  V 

3.)  By  inoreaSQd  involvement  of  the  Indian  comAunity  we  hope  thBt 
a  better  ccmmunication,  ,y/ill  be  set  up.     Indian  parents  v/ill' 
.take  baclr:th)eir  reactions  to  sch^p^  to  the  Indian  community    .  ' 
and  students  v/ill  '^ike  theijc  reaction  back  to  their  homes 
abo-ut  v;orking  with  'Indian  adults-.  *  '       -  \ 


,  5»-*  Activities 

1      .  ^ 


^   ^     'l4')*0ne  day  spent  On  what  Chippewa*  adults  are  "doing  today..  This 
\  vfould  be  a  Iecture-discuj3s ion  by  the  Indian  aide  oh  the  Indian 

people  she  knows  and  the  jobs  arid  interest *thfey  have. 

2.  )  Several  days  the  Indian  person  would  simply  be  a  part  of  Jhe 

class.     She  would  sj.t  in  on  discussions',  help  students  t7ith 
work,  observe  what  goes  on,  help  te4oTwit  all  levels,  etc. 

3.  )  I  think  we  ahould  let  the  Indian  parent  decide  what  she  would 

^  like  to  'do  for.  a  few 'days  too.    ^V/e  sojnehow  ^seem*  to  have  r.Vwayo  / 
**told"  the  Ind'ian  7;hat  to  do  and  now  is  a  chance  to  let  the-n 
til  do  wha.t  they  think  is  rif^ht. 


/ 


4.  Length  •  -  . 

1.0  Seven  dayp  spent  bjr  3  -  ^  different  Irdinn  p^^Ople. 

5.  Evaluation 

•    This  would  be  the  hardest  part/  but  I  think  it  would  have, to  be 
done  by  the  thr^e  sources  of  involvement. 

1 .  )  -Students 

2.  ;  Indian  Parent 

3.  )  Teacher  ,  •  . 

^    There  aren's  specific  performance  objectives  that  can.be  stated. 
Assuming  that  contact  vrith  Indians  brings  an  awareness  oflndians,  then 
this  could  be  good.     We  ,;ould  have  increased  ihvo lvementNj:*fflrtS\ 
Indian  community,  a  sharing  of  values  and  a  good  lesso^  in 
together.     There  woul.d  be'an  increased  sense  of  *  community . 


Career  Development  ^ 
£•  Zemai)  .    ,  ^ 

Rq:     Use  of  aides  *  , 
Ob^jecti  ve 

•  To  provide  Indian  adult  input  to  make  Indian  students  feel  proud 
of  their  part  in  a  productive  job  attaining  society. 
Activity 

_  Prank  Whitetird  came  and  discussed  the  work  of "rising  and  what 
it  means.  ' 

Evaluation  ^  " 
 ~  i 

It  showed  by  his  presence  and  efforts  that  Indian  people  do.  work 
and  have  job  respect.     It  showed  white  students  that  Indian  jobs 
-  ^nd  v;orkers  also  count.  •  t  ' 


4o3 


Career  Development 

Rick  Knapp  * 
Mre.  XindVs  V/ork  in  tho  Classroom 

She  helped  m  a  lab  assignment.     Students  r/ere  broken^^down  into  • 
small  groups  to  do  part  II  of  this  sheet.     She  moved  from  grouj)  to 
group  talking  and  answering  questions.     She  did  quite vWell.     I  know 
from  talking  with  several  students  that  *this- was  their  first  close 
contact  with  an  Indian  aduit.     Two  a4;udents  said  they  were  shocked  to 
find  out  ;.!r8\  Lind  lived  at  the  center  because  she         so  "clean." 
I  didn't  hear  any  negative  comments  and  I  personally  feel  it  was  a 
tremenduous  experience  fp^r  mo'st  of  my  students.     Lea  trie:©  .worked  with 
the  Indian  students  that  T -fiave  in  class  too.  '  Thire  are  tt70  main  thihgs 
1  770uld  hope  came  out  of  this.  ^  .  * 

1.  IntSian  students  and  non-Indian  students  not  only  s@e,  but  vork 
with  an  Indian  in  a  positive  learning  experience.' 
.2.  Indian  students  would  see  that  people  in  their  own  community 
are  interested*^  concerned  and  do  care  about  education  enough 
to  become  involved. 
Attached  is  a  letter  .received  from  Mrs.  Lind. 


J 


N  .  r 


ERIC 


Dec.  6,  1971 


Dear  Mr.  Knapp 


Just  ayfe\^  lines  to  tell  you  how  very  much  I  enjoyed  spending 
last  Thursday  and  Friday  in^your  class*  I  don't  kno?/  if  I  was  any 
help;  but  I  sure  hope*  so. 

It  ^as  really  interesting  talking  vrith  the  students  and  listening 
to  their  opinions...  lyhat  really  surprised  me  v/as  what  qpme  of  them 
thought  .about  Indians  and  how  little  they  really  know  about  us*  I 
think  it  would  be  nice  if  you  could  get  about  10  or  more  Indian 
parents  to  come  to  school  in  a  gr^u^  and  just  sit  and  talk  with  fi^wae 
of  your  students. 

I  hope  I  Was  of  some  help  to  your  classy    Would  you' please  ask 
them  v/hat  they  thought  of  my  b'^ing  in  class  knd  let  me  know  what  thoy 
say? 


Sincereljr 
^  (Mrs.  Lea  trice  Lind 
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/Application  for  Career  Development 


^Curriculum  Projects 

1. 

Applicant's  Ilame      Gary  L.  Dziuk 

2. 

Grade  Level  *                7-9           ,               ^  • 

3. 

Department        Uncommitted  Student  Team 

4'. 

Date  of  Application      6  Jun.e,  1972 

5. 

Propoged  dates  of  Project    Sept,   1972-June  .1973 

6. 

General  desoript,ion  of  p^opoced  project: 

•Essentially  the  Uncommitted  Stujent  Team  .Program  proposes  to 
function  as  an  alternative  curricuj^urai  vehicle  for  ti^e  students  who 
have  been  unsuccessful  in'  the  modular  program.     An  tdRonimitted  student 
(US)  is  operationally  defined  as  one  (a)  who  does  not  ^voluntarily 
attend  structured  classe^s,   (b)  who  has  school  absentee  records  indicate 
ing  non-attc?ndancie  that  is  at  least  10%  higher  than  average  at  tenders,, 
(0)  who  has  completed  ife-ss  than  ^0%  of  required  assignments  for  classes 
and  (d)  v/!.o  has  been  suspended  for  school  rule  infractions  and/or 
v;ho  has  bepn  signed  after  school  detention  more  than  three  times  a 
month.     Cioquet  Junior  ifigh  currently  has  about  90  students  who  fall 
into  two  or  more  of  the  above  behavioral  categories. 

The  proposed  academic  team  cdnsists  of  on6  junior  high  teacher 
each  in  English;  social  studies,  mathematics,  and  science,   v This  team, 
is  designed  to  present  fluid,   thematic  units  propos^ed  by  the -US. 

It  is  planned  that  the  academic  team  will  be  supported  by  two 
non-professional  groups.     This  application  concerns  itself  wilth  the 
,high  school  aide  group. 

,  A.   Description  of  the  High  School  Aide  Programs 

The  high  school  nides  will  work  two  or  three  hours  per  day  in  the 
Uri  program.    *  Thoy  will -promote  the  interpersonal  US  relationships  and 
ojnall  group  discussions,  assist  with  remedial  reading  chores,  perform 
clerical  tack.o,  kepp  daily  records  of  US  movements  in  and  out  of  ULi 
fjaqilities,  -seek  out  and  encourage  US  interests ,  tijipe  record  and  f  j  ire 
teacher  and  student  presentations,  and  provide  criiicism-o^  the  pro  Arm 
from  the  studenji  viewpoint.  *  ^  ^' 

The  cir:ht  hiph  school  students  will  be,  therefore,  involving 
themoolves  directly  all  year  in  the  education  profession,  specif icali:^ 
in  the  clerical  an€  human' relations  aspects.     Sinpervision  of  those  aides 
will  bo  adminiG tere^tl  ly  th9  four  academic  teachers. 

Tho  Ptudonts  who  are  to  be  selected  are  not  necessarily  only  those 
\/ho  hayo  miint -i:  nrd  hi^h  acidemia  standards.     Priority  will  be  given 
those  \;ho  1)  a>ro  dcoriod  personally  responsible  and  reliable^,  2) 
manifest  a  desiro  to  vork  vith  US,   3).  ejepress  interest  in*  operating 
A-V  equipraojit,  and  4)  are  willing  alid,  able  to*  criticize  the  U3 
proftram  cb jac t ivf  ly . 


A  summer  training  ]. rogram  is  proposed  to  detail  the  objectives  of 
the  US  program  Tor  the^ides,  i|;rajn  the  aides  in  the  use  of  equipment, 
and  involve  them  directl;*  vith  /groups  of  US, 

B,  Rationale  .  -     %  — 

The  eight  aides  who  are  selected  rill  be  directly  involved  all 
year  in  Jiel^in^  relationsMps  v/ith  US.     It  is  believed  that  the  sl^illG.  * 
compe1:«j?cle3  they  acquire  be  useful  to  these  students^in  fieldo 

of    education,  social  \;ork,  and  clerical  work.     Kore  importanily ,  it 
is  a^ubmitted  that  the  experiences  gained  by  thpse  aides  will  demonstr- 
ate to  therrf  the  complexities  and  va^j.eties  of  formal  and  informal 
commtinications  that  exist  in  all  institutions.  /  — 

7.  Goals/of  the  Uli  Team  Profjram 

BeJfaviorally,   it  is  difficult  Vo  suggest  performances  that  the  US 
will  overtly  demonstrate  after  c6nt^t  with  the  high  school  aides.  It 
is  felt,  however,  that  the  cont ributiS^ns.  of  the  aide  group  are  necessary 
if     the  Uo  Team  io  to  achieve  its  twoNnajor  objectives: 

Objective  //I:     70f  of  ciS  vill  function  rey^ponsibly  in  whatever  main-;; 
strtjam  curriculur  vehicle  they  find  'themj^t  Ives  in  school  year  1973-7 
"Responsibly"  is  construed  to  mean  "beha^or  in  vhich  the  student's 
attendance  io  normal),  whereby  he  voluntarily  attends  all  classes, 
compleVos  required  a\j£ifnr.''*ntg ,  and  is  not  assigned  detention  for  school 
rule  inf  r'ict  j  ono.  .  ♦ 

Objective  //.2S  83,5  cf  US  vill  function  in  a  self-directed  positive 
manner  without  imni(>di^ite  adult  supervision^  daring  May,  1973-  Evaluation 
criteria-,     v.illr  be  numbern  of  students  helping  each  other,  lack  of 
destructive  or  profane  behavior,  and  numbers  of  students  engaged  in 
positive  creative  or  academic  activities. 

8.  Kvilu'ition  '  ^ 

No  sppcifi^  criteria  of  evc^uation  of  the  high  school  aide  prcfrr^n 
is  sugrc-i^'Ste^  r.y-opt  basi/c  Team  subjective  and  objective  appraisals  of  , 
their  individual^  poi?fomancea .     An  aide,  for  example,  would  be  dismissed 
if     it  wore  dincovored  Wis^t  either  his  attitude  or  ability  did  not 
correspond  to  the  behaviors  outlined  on  page  one  of  this  apulicatioo 
under  th^  ^'Df^scription  of  the  Hi^:h  School  Aide  Program"  secftion. 

The  functions  performed  by  these  aides  are  largely  either  afrctivG. 
(siniil-  r  to  th.it  of  teachers,  counselors,  x?r  hum^m  development  .pei:s'''n%- 
el)  or  else  clerical  in  nature.     It  is  certainly  possible  and  si^giiiri- 
cant  to  have  '.'3  roc ord  the  meaningful  changes  t^-^t  occur  in  j^hrcir  b  -  * 
havior  ao  a  result  of  contact  v;ith  the  aides.  Aides  can  also  open  th^i.r 
experience:^  through  r  ^-raonal  intf  rviews  and  written  records.    ,It  in* 
f  urthKT  Eu^T/^r   tf^d  ^ny  vocational  trainee  evaluation^  procedure 

currently   in  ^kw-  U3f'i  v.ith  these  aides. 


^07 


Tu&Nlroject  )\ppli^ation 


\ 


Jtarefer  Development  C^r 

Junior  }Ilfh  "LFncommi t^Vi  .Sliuden't  Program 
Job  Description  for  llich  School  Aide^' 

CleVi^l 


V 


Aides  will 

-  type  a^os,  testa,  v/orksl 

-  Operate  duplicating  machines 

-  Operate  Audio-visual*  equipment  such  as  projectors 
.-'post  student  scorea.-.^ili' student  files 

-  correct  standardized  and  teacher-made  tests 

-  maintain  logs  .'of  time^that  students  report  in  aftd  opt  of  US  facilit- 
ies .     ^  .       .  ,   .  '  . *  . 

-  run  building  errands  for  U^^J^m  teachers  .      'y  k 

-  invent orj-Bnd  generally  c-are  for  equipment  used  by  4ihe  TefiliK 


Human  Relations 


.Aides  will 


-  sit  in  smill  groups  o-fortudents  to  stimulate  discussion  ideas 
-•become  ^erBon^lly  acc^uaintod  with  students  ia  at  leaerTNme  home 

rooiq^    )  A  LV-^ 

-  hclp^develop  or  penerate  ideas  for  thematic  instri^tioncCi' units 

-  act  as  junior  consult-ants  to  the  US  team.     Duties*  liere  are  to  sugpoc^i 
changes  in  content  or  methods  of  instruction 


Aaticipated  Incurs  of  employment :     Each  aide  would  be  expected  to  work 
tv;o  or  thrc^  hours  per  school  day.  * 

Ages  of  Aide9>:     Aides  v;ill  be  high  school  juniors  and  seniors. 


^  Gary  L/^z iujJ 


ERIC 


Challenge  Room 
.  Take  Over  Jay 

.Objfective^ 
II    To  reward  students  for  excellence, 

2.  ^  To  develop  einpathy  in  the  students  for 'irtle^out side  wofld 

3.  To  give  then  e  xperienc6  in  actually  ^working  at  a  particular  job 

Activity  *  -2      -  ^ 

'  nineteen  students  from  the  Cloquet  Junior  High  Challenge 

.  \ 

Room^moved  their  classrooms  to  area,  businesses  on  December  2.f 

■  '  :    .A  • 

The  businesses  inv9lved  werq  the  Aniraal  CjjLnic,.  County  Court- 
h^sey  County  Welfare.,  Treasure  Shop,  i^ashington  iSlementary 
School,  wkCKi  Bridgeitians,  Pint  Knot,  land  iJorth west  x^aper  Co. 
These  students  were' gi /en  a  chance  to  observe  the  procedure  of 
running  and  working  of  a  business.    The  activities  often  in- 
volved  the  actual  doing  of  the  job  as  well  as  observation;  For 
example  the  studetts  at  the  i'yae  Kaow  actually  helped  set  up  an 
advertising  page*.    The  students  at  IKLK  were  actually  on  the 
air  Much  of  the  day.    To  ernd  the  activity  the  students  were 
asked  to  write  a  sur^iiiary  ol^  the  days  experiences. 

iivAluatibn:  *       :  • 

lir^jButcher  aid  I  felt  that  this  was       eaccellent  activity  and 
we  hope  to  carry  it  out  jpn  a  broader  scale.  FroiPconservations 
with  3iudeats  after  the  day, ^ it  appeared  to  be  profitable  fot 
ah*  ^ 


^69 


Challenge  Room 

Takte  Wer  the  Town  Project 

Doug -Tabu son  A 

Charlie  Butcher 


I.    Overall  Plan 


As^  part  of  the  overalx  enrichment* program  for  the  partioipants; 
we  are  includ^g  an  introduction  to  the  various  functions  and  occu- 
pktions  within  our  community*    Etnphasis  will  be  developing  leadership 
ability,  opening  the  hangersof  vAiat  is  involved  in  various  vacations, 
and  establishing  contracts  in  the  ccinmunity  between  talented  students 
and  community*  leaders 

II*  •Activities  '  *  '  ; 

Students  will  spend  a  day  with  the  cooperating  person  4a;  the  comm- 
unity learning  about  the|  vocation,  and  related  asjpects.,  They  will  ^ 
also  take  the  community  resourse  person  out-for  dinner  in  return  for 
hi^  time  and  effort  ii^helpingoa  student 
"  III,  iSvaluation 
1.    Reactions  from  community  hasts    ,    ^  * 
a,*"'  Discussions  in  formally  in  the  challenge  room, 
3«    Raprup  sessions  at  regualr  meetings  \  *  ^ 

h.    We  are  disclissing  idea  of  a^year  long  scrap-book  of  materials. 


To  us,  OUT  Take  Over  -ay  at  Bridge^rians   was  and  extremeiy 
■  .  ..  ,  . 

. Rewarding  and  fulfillin::  experience,    liien  tie  first  arritre^  in 

ithe  morning  we^  very  mistakenly  thought  \ih at  working  at  Bridge- 

rastns  was  a  fairly  sijaple  job  that  didnf't  take  a  lot  of  effort  a 

and  know  how  on  the  part  of  the  employment.  .  However,  ^as  the  day 

proarcssed  we  soon  found  out  differently.  .  . 

*     e.  would  like  to  express  bur  deep  gratitude  t^o  ux\  rlirtogue 

•for  devoting  his  *ole  day  in  teaching  us  the  fundamentals  of 

e^loyment.    V7e  feel  ^hat  he  'really  went  all  out  as  if  he  were 

really  hiring  us,  ia  teaching  us  all  the  "Tricks  of  the  Taade." 

rfe  started, out  by  giving  us  an'^applicatfion  form  to  fill  out 

and  inf orminis^  us       to  what  ^  a  business  ipan  usually'  looks  for  in 

an  implQ^ee.    This  will  be  extremely  helpful  to  us  in  future 

years  when  we  are  looking  for  work*  " 

After  this  he  gave  us  tfte  oppilrtunity  to  experi^ae  our- 

selfes  the  daily  routine  which  he  and  his  helpqrs  to  through  each 

day.    This  was  especially  learnaJtiVe  since  it  gave  us  the  dppor- 

tunity  to  work  with  the  costumers,  handle  mohey  and  regulate  the 

cash  register,  learn  how  to  make^Tihe  deserts,  etc^    He  stressed 

tl^e  ^^oint  that  his  costumers  are  the  most  »^  important  part  of 

the  business,  and  they  are  the  boss.    'His^philosephy  is  that 

you  can  win  an  argument  with  your  cust^meris,' hdwever,  in  the  ^ 

proce'33  you  will  probably  lose  theraV^      *  * 

As  we  proceded  jlr.  ilinogue  and  his  .helper  Airs.  Wolfey 

explained  many  of  the  little  thii^gs  that  go  into  making  his 

business  a^success.  .Some  examples  of. this  would  be  the  qertain 


^te^hniques  of  *d.pin^  table  edges  when  you  can'ji  see  behind  them, 
faaking  sure  you  have;  the  corf^ecb  quantity  of  ice  cream  in 

/jnaking  your  desert 3,  and  numerous  other  little  things  suqh  aa 
this,  *         *  *    '        .  ' 

nr.    dnogue  than  took  out  all  of  his  book  work  and  began  ox 
plaining  to  us  this  {5art  of  his  jqb.    By  the  time  he  was  , 
finished  with  this  our  heads  wer^  surmming  in  the  confusion 
of  so  much  paper  work* 


P>S.  ':e  had  a  blast  making  the  June  and  Debbie  special 
at  the  end  of  the  dayiil  .  * 


Vfe  enjoyed  our  visit  to  the  Court  House  and  especially  liked 
finding  out  what  the  aaany  people  are  doing  there.    Vfe  will  tell 
ypu  what  we  liked  and  what  we  found  out  at  eaclf  office.  ^        *  ,  ' 

At  the  County  Agents  we  all  picked  up  copies  of  .things  that 
interested  us;  I  picked  up  ^^btiipes^aod  tri^d  them  out  as  so6n  as 
I  got  hoific.    Kathy  Hella  took  one  about  sweaters  and  most  likely 
went  home  to  look  over  hers.    ^Cornell  Jokinen  got  one  on  recover- 
ing chairs.     She  has  plans  on  fixing  up  tha  chairs  in  the  Challenge 
Room.  /  ^   >  . 

TThere  are  main  offices  that  v/ork*  together.     The    aditor  and 
the  Treasurer.    The  Auditor  makes  the  tax  audits  and  then  the. 
treasurer  collects  the  money. 

The  County  liurse  haa  a  ver  '  irapqrtant  job,  they  have  to  work 
with  all  the  doctors.    They  have  to  have  to  find  out  about  each 
person.  - 

Judge  Overlie  explained,  to  us  about  how  he  decided  vrtiat  to 
do  about  juveniles  that  come  into  his  court.     te  could  see  that  theri 
were  many  trying  cases  from  the  fingernail  scratches  in  the  -table. 
He  sends  some  of  the  capes  to  the  i^^robation  officer,  i  wouldn't 
have  liked  to  be  in  his  office  for  very  long  although  he  is  nice. 

The  Clerk  of  Court  is  a  vexjLpleasant  office.     I  would  have 
liked  to  stay  there  longer  and  look  mirou'gh  the  boxes  if.  things 
they  hadV^here  but  our  time  vjas  liiaited  in  each  office,  ./e  all 
loved  nr.  Beckys  black  boot  stop  his  book  selfs. 

■  In  the  County^Iighway  Department  vje  found  out  what  exactly 
what  is  repaired  by  the  county.    Some  of  the  roads  that  we  thought 
were  taken  care  of  by  the  state  were  county  roads.  • 


1. 

We  all  hope  that  we  nove.r  ham-io  apply  for  the  benefits        ^  • 
of  the  Veterans  Affairs  Office,    vie  were  'surprised  to  see  a  wa.ian 
wor]<ing  in  this  office,  v/e  knew  that  women  are  in  the  services      *  ' 
but  there  are  more  mdin  that  are  in  ^arlton  County,    '^fe, looked 
over  the  many  different  palices  they  had  and  tbey  looked  prettjy 
fiir.  . 

The  Vvelfar^  -Uepartiuent  vas  new  which  shocked  us.    V/e  'saw 
many  j/eoplo  thorO;»  not  .just  the  streo-type  that  people  usually 
think  of.    Vfe  heard  that  they  wanted  to  aflid  on  to  it  because  it  was 
not  big  eno\;gh  for  vxhat  they  needed  it  for.^ 

The  Registrar  of  Jeeds  x,  think  j^guld  have  been  a  fun  , 
.glace  to  work  ond^  J  get  older.    Their  iiicrc-filra  nacfiine  would 
have  been  fun  to  watch,  but  they. had  nothing  to  do  it  for.  We 
v;ere  surprised  to  see  the  books  dating  back  to  ld70. 

The  Sheriffs  office  was  the  .place  that  we  stayed  at  the 
most.    *fe  were  there  riglit  after  they  picked  up  some  one  so  we  ^ 
would  n6t  go  into  ^he  non-juveniles  (over  18  but  I'm  not  to  great 
on  words)  Jail.    We  were  treated  very  nicaly.    Hr.  Yrjanson  nev; 
exactly  where  v/e  all  lived,  vAiose  family  we  belonged  to^and  what  was 
l^iappenin^  witu  our  i'amily.    I  think  we  have  one  of  the  best  Sheriffs 
because  we  know  that  he  cares  about  the  people  he  serves.  Thfs 
is  one  of  the  places  we  would  like  to  go  back  to. 


Name 


Sociology  .Unit  (6) 


^    FXUS  ON  THE  SCXJIOLOGIST 
VOCATIONS 

,  HOW  THE  SOCIOLOGIST  WORKS 

We  have  spent  a^'good  dfal  of  time  studying  men  in  groups.    As  you  all  know,  this  is 
known  as  sociology*    The  sociologist  tries  to  figure;  out  why  people  in  groups  behave 
the  way  they  do»   This  is  not  easy>    People  are  complicated  and  confusing  animals* 
'  Often  they  seem  to  act  without  any  reason  at  all*    The  sociologist  as  you  have 
already  read  tries  ta  answer  questions  about  human  behavior  by  experiments.  These 
experiments  must  be  handlsd  in  a  controlled  manner*    This  means  a  special  method  is  . 
used.    ThiB  method  has  been  borrowed  from  the  physical  scientists  (such  ais  biologists t 
chemlst/SY  etc*  }  the  «ray  an  experiment  is  conducted  is  by  first  forming  a  "hypothesis'' 
(an  educated  guess)  or  ''what  the  sociologist  thinks  will  happen"*    This  guess  is 
usually  much  more  than  an  average  gueaa*    It  is  usually  based  on  an  earlier  "proven 
hypothesis"  or  a  lot  of  observation  of  what  people  do  in  a  specific  si|uation*  An 
example  of  this,  would  be  if  a  teacher ?who  has  taught  seventh  grade  for  several 
years  we^e  to  n6tice  that  usuaNLly  seventh  grade  boys  sit  apart  from  seventh  grade 
girls,    ^s  would  make  a  goodN^rpothesis  for  an  experiment 4  and  it  might  look  like 
this* 

-9' 

YZ^y        1*  Hypothesis:    Seventh  grade  boys  and  girls,.usuall^  sit 
 apart  in  school.  ; 

To  prove  the  hypothesis  will  take  an  experiment.    This  will  probably  take  a  little 
mor^  thought  than  just  making  up  a  hyi>othesis*    The  sociologist  must  be  very  certain 
that<!rhis  experiment  actually  proves  the  hypothesis*    The  escperiment  that  the 
4i  sociologist  thinks  up  is  called  the  method.    A  method  that  might  prove  the  hypothesis 
above  would  probably  be  as  follows.  '  *  ' 


2.  Method; 


Whetf  the  sociologist  has  decided 
his  hypothesis,  he  is  then  ready 


The  sociologist  sits  in  every  7th  grade  class 
possible  except  of  course  shop  and  home  economics 
for  one  month.    While  in  the  class  he  records  the 
number  of  students  in  the  class  as  well  as  the 
number  of  students  of  opposite  s^  sitting  next 
each  other.    The  ability  to  observe  and  record 
accurately  and  detailed  the  behaviors  of  people 
is  not  as  easy  as  it  ^ems.    The  sociologist 
must  spend  a  lot  of  time  preparing  to  record  the 
specific  behaviors  he'  is  interested  in  beforei  he 
ever  starts  to  observe  people. 

on  a  specific  method  that  will  prove  or  disprove 
for  step  #3  observation.  ^ 


to 


ERIC 


Observation       This  in  o\ir  example  experiment  as  in  most  experiments  in  sociology 
ijS  the  actual  wofk  of  carrying  out  our  experiment.    This  is  the  stage  where  the 
method  is  put  into  practice.    Our  sociologist  would  at  this  time  attend  seventh 
grade  classes,  compile  a  record  of  where  the  students  sat  and  see  if  they  d^d 
behave  as  he  expected.    If  the  sociologist  really  wants  to  proye  his  hypothesis 
he  must  be  very  alert  and  aqcurate  during  hia/  observation, 

fourth  step  in  the  sociolo^sts  esqierim^t  Is  to  analyze  what  he  found  out 
dufing  hia  observatioif.    He  turns  all  of  ^e  facts  he  has  found  out  after  his 
hours  of  observation  into  one  proof  of  his  hypothesis.    The  facts  he  )ias  found 
out  will  either  prove  or  disprove  his  hypothesis.    If  9051$  of  the  boys  sat  by 
boys  instead  of  girls,  would  he  have  proved  his  hypothesis  or  disproved  it? 


Proof       Our  sociologist  found  that  boys  sat  next  to  girls  only  30^  of  the  time 
after  observing  237  seventh  grade  cla/sses  with  both  boys  and  girls  in  them. 
During  this  time  he  observed  the  behavior  of ^600  different  students.  Would 

this  prove  or  disprove  his  hypothesis?   « 

Why?  — . 


Most  experiments  are  followed  by  what  are  called  generalisations ,    Theee  are 
ideas  or  theories  that  can  be  logically  drawn  from  the  experimej|it\   Often  these 
generalizations  provide  ideas  for  even  more  experiments  dealing  wrfch  the  same 
ideafs.    What  generalizations  can  you  draw  from  this,  experiment? 


Now  that  you  mve  an  idea  of  how  a  sociologist  works  you  be  the  sociologist, 
^ith  the  help  of  your  teacher  plan  an  original  experiment.    Think  of  a  hypothesis, 
Plan  a  method ,'^arry  out  observation.    Make  a  proof,    Generaliz'e  about  what 
.you  have  found  out.    Use  the  format  shown  above  to  record  your  experiment  on 
your  own  paper,  ^ 


) 
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^  f     FOCUS  Oli  THS  SOCIOLOGIST  Robert  K.  Morton 

1,    '^'hen  did  Dr.    Merton  first  gain  farae^s  a  social  scientist? 

2  m    What  did  Dr.  Merton 'write  his  first  famous  essay  on? 

3.    Iftiat  four  types  of  y^ys  besides  conformity  do  people  use  to  <^pe  with  things 
in  society  they  don  t  agree  witl^?    Giv^e  an  example  of  each  behavior. 
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'^ays  of  behaving 


1) 

r 

2) 
3) 

5) 


Examples 


M.  Which  one  do  you  ^use  most? 
5.  Why? 


0 
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Name  ■  ^  .  /< 

Grade  '  .  V    ^   \..  .C^    J^'^  .    >      o  . 

.  SOCIOLOGY  TEST  ^ 

•  •  *  <  * 

1.    The  junior  high  boys/dart  boarJ  experiment  tended  to  show  or  prove  whichNp^  the  - 
following.    Circle  the  lettere^  o^those  true  statei^ients  and  leave  blank  jfflose 
that  were  untrue  •r  not  shovm  by 'the  experiment.  L 

A.  '^/hat  you  think  of  yo«fself  depends  on  what  you  think  others  think  of  you* 

B.  Peo)||^  wi)th  very  good  self-cpncepts  may  over-estimate  their  abilities 
C^^^People  with  ^oor  self-concepts  may  tend  to  under-estimate  their  abilities 
tf.    Some  people  in  the  experiment  showed  they  had  no  self-concept .  ♦ 

E,    There  is  often  a' difference  between  what  people  are  really  like  and  wliat"^ 
they  believe  they  are  like  j  ' 

A  question  a  sociologist  would  probably  ask  about  a  boy  vho  was  in  a  lot 
of  trouble  in  an4  out    of  school  woyld  be: 

A.  »^ho  are  his  peers?  D,    vrtiats  is  his  self-concept  ). 

B.  vjhat  are  his  secondary  groups?    ^     E.    All  of  these  would  be  asked 

C.  Who  are  his  models?  V  \ 

K  *  -  - 

3.    The  problem  Cindy  and  Julia. had  at  the  junior  high  dance  showed  which  of 
the  following  social  facts  of  /l^jiierican  teenager^. 

A.  Sanctions  become  models 

B.  Peers  and  pa^entjB  often  put'  you  in  the  middle  ofa  conflict 

C.  Peers  alv/ays  expefct  too  man^  things  in  ghettos 

D.  Older  people  can  never  undersrand  younper  people 

E.  Both  C  and  D  .  \ 

'The  life  stories  of  Adolf  Hitler,  Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  Franklin  Delano 
<   Roosevelt  seem  tcu^^show  that 

A;"    All  leaders^  have  the  same  kind  of  childhood 
B^  All  leaders  become  leaders  very  early  ih  life 

C.  Leaders  of  ten  come  from  very  di£#e4;ent  backgrounds 

D.  Leaders,  may  riot  become  leadersj/untix  later  in  lli^« 

E.  Both  C  and  D  • 


5.  In  >vnerTca  and  around  the  v/orld  different  groups  oCjoeople  have  different 
kihds  of  leadership*.  If  a  person  tells  a  group  what  to  do  and  decides  by 
thems^l?  what  will  be  done,  the  leader  would  be  considered 

A.  democratic  D.    a  norm  model  ^ 

B.  abnormal  E.    both  C  and  D 

C.  authoritarian. 

6.  Don,  a  sixth  grade  student,  ke^ps^burping  loudly  during  class.    The  teacher 
finally  takes  him  out  of  the  room  and  tells  him  if  he -does  it  again  she 

will  have  to  spank  him  in  front  of  the  class.    The  teacher  was   

Pon  using   ^  * 

A.    socializing  -  self-  image  D.    valuing  -  vocations 

.  B.    socializing  -  sanctions  E,    none  of  these 

C.^^onf orming  -  prejudices 


The  student  at  Westpoint  who  was  not  spoken  to  for  19  months  by  the  other 
cadets  for  breaking  the  honor  code  was  experiencing  wh^t  kind  of  sanction? 

A.  self-image  ,  D,    peer  group  pressure         ^  i 

B.  trial  by  jury  \^  E,    none  of  these 

C.  physical  punishment  *       '  ' 

H  sociologist  who  was  about  to  study  a  group  of  jpeople  in  another  country 
would  probably  try  to  Ijlld' but  which  of  the  following  about  these  people. 


A.  vVhat  are  the  families  like  *  . 

B.  How  are  children  raiaed-^  .     *        *  • 

C.  ^.Vhat  are  the  norms  ot  lthat  sbciety 
C-   l/hat  do  they  do  for  Leisure 

E.    All  of  these  ^  ^  * 

The  Rosa  Parks  bus  boycott^ story  shows  which  social  fact  to  be  true? 

A.  "Black  people  are  prejudiced  *         D.    both  B  and  C 

B.  Sometimes  a  non-conformist  is  a  good  thing'  E.    poth  A  and  B 

C.  Sometimes  social  norms  need  to  be  changed 

Tiramy  went  into  a  group  of  peoplesijneeting  in  a  room  and  w^s  trying  to 
decide  which  person  was  the  leader  in  the  group,    Ife  could  probably  have 
found  out  most  easily  by  doing  which  of  the  follov/ing. 


A.  keeping  track  of  hov/  much  each  person  talked 

B.  giVendrhe  group  a^  self-concept  survey  and  study  the^re^ults 

C.  in  this  case  it  wouid  be  impossible  to  t^ll  who  was  the  leader 

D.  do  a  dart  throv/ing  experiment  ^ 

do  both  B  and  D  ^ 

The  "Hobby  Club  experiment"  seemed  to  prove  which  of  the  follov/ins  social 
factr?  to  be  true?  ^  .  ^ 

*  (.'■  ■ 

A.  followers  are  usually  not  smart 

B.  the  kind  of  leaders  someone  has  affects  the  kind  of  follower,  he  will  be 

C.  the  kind  of  follower  you  are  depends  on  the  kind  of  club  you  belong  , 
to  as  a  young  person  - 

D.  good  followers  make  good  leaders 

K.    none  of^  these  were  shown  by  the  experiment* 

The  "Red  light,  Green  light"  experiment  seemed  t^- prove  the  socinl  fact  that: 

.\.    leaders  aro  born  not  made         ^  D,    both  A  and  C 

B.  leaders  are  made  not  bom  E.    this  experiment  did  no<t  ^al 

C.  leaders  are  always  liked  with  leadership  ^ 

V/hich  of  the  following  would  a  sociologist  be  especially  interested  in?  ^ 

A.    'Vhy  is  there  less  nard  drug  addiction  in  rural  areas 
3.     Thy  do  some  people  "go  along  with  the  crowd"  when  others  do  not 

C.  Jhat  are  the  main  lanHforms  of  India,  Japan,  and  Canada 

D.  Vhen  did  Balboa  come  to  Amerir^^,  and  what  did  he  discover 
^.    Both  A  and  B 

\ 


•^ch  of  the  following  v/ays  might  sociologists  most  often  use- to  study 
human  behavior?    \  " 


A.  ,   read  encyclopeViias 

B.  do  experiments  v;ith  people 

C.  survey  people  on  ideas,  feelings,  opinions,  ''et^ 
if.  .  visit  government  leaders  \ 

E..    none  oT  these  are  used  by  sfjoiojlogists ,  they  ary  usq^  by  geographers 

In' the,  Asch  "pick  the  line"  confo^'roity  experiment,  sociologists  v^ere 
trying  to  see  if>//hich  of  the  following  social,  facts  were  somewhat  true^ 


A.  Some  people  may  rather  go'  along  with  the  opinions  of  others  than  to 
appear  different  from  the  group 

B.  Some  people  may  try  harder  t6  be  democratic  headers  than  other  people 

C.  Some  "^people  prefer  to  l^e  followers  wljpn  the  leader  changes  back  and  • 
forth  f nom  democratic  to  authoritarian 

D.  Some  poople  prefer  to  write  wrong  answers  on  surveys  . 

E.  none  bf  the  above,  \ 

Betty's  teacher  had  told  the  class  to  study  the  periofl  ri.-^ht  after  the  U. 
civil  war  f rorrk  the  point  of  view  pf  sociology;     w'hicft  of  the  following 
.questions  woul«i  be  goo^d_{^or^JBeJ(tty  to  uce  for  her  report? 

,A,     ./hat  had  years  yf^^Tovery  and  being  bought  and  sold  done  to  the  famil 
life  of  ^lack  i^ople?  ^  ^  ^ 

B.  '-/liat  military  moves  made  theyiofth  win  the  war? 

C.  ./ho  were  the  5  most  important  geWrals? 

D.  what  year  did'  the  war  end?      }^  *  >-\ 

E.  Both  B,  C  &  D  -     .  .  • 

A  person  who  would  be  involve  in.,apj^ing  their  older  sfster  as  a  sex 
roN*  moiel  would  probably  be 

A.  Suzie,  a  26  year  t-ld  girl  D.    Sally,"  an  8  yoaf-  ol^ 

B.  Sob,  a  9  year  old  boy  IS.     they  all  would 

C.  oteve,  a  21  ye;r  old  boy- 

The  ucual  order  in  which  a  sociologist  performs  his  experiments  is 
/V,     hypothesis,  proof,  conclusion,  metho^i 

3,     proof,  eonrlusion,  hypothesis,  method  ^  o 

C.    method,  proo-f,  conciu.'^ion,  hypothesis.  ,  ^ 
d\     hypotheriis,  method,  proof,  conclusion 
K.    conclusion,  hypothesis,  method ,  proof 

In  the  popcorn  story  the  boys  were  more  likely  to  listen  to  Mr.  Smith 
than  the  ladies.     The  reanon  for  this  was  that  hr.  Smith  knew  the  members 
o.f  the  boyri   ;  ^  ^ 

lim     primary  gr*oup  'D.  peers 

scccndcary  ,'3roup  fi„  conformity 

C.     school  ' 

«7;cn  people  are  in  a  r:roup  they  always 


a.     interact  D.    share  co.nmon  meanings 


C,    <are  intor^epr-ndent 


.4  .  • 

2J/   A  /jQod  sociologicit  iHust  iVarn  to  be  able  to 


A,    save^  people  from  tFtefnselves  D#  hide  so  people  will  U'^t 

H.    observe  people  and  thoir  behavior         '  •    -      see  them  ^.  ^ 
C,    convert  heathens  to  the  true  church  ,     E.  sociolize 

^•^  -  • 

2?.    Ir  families,  children  often  leairn  from  rewards  and  punishments,  and^ 

iriitating  the. ^ehavidrs  of  others.    Combining  these  two  facts  would  mean  .  . 

A,  children  do  not  punish. each  other 

B.  children  will  probably  learn  to  use  the  same  sanctions  as  their  parents 
/      C,  there  are  many  broken  families  • 

V       D.  "sanctions  are  sanctions" 

E.  "kids  will  be  Idds"  .  >     >  '  • 


0 


American  children  spend  many  hbiirs  watching  television.    A  question  that 
a  sociologist  might  be  interested  in  while  observing  that- rhittren  watch  ^ 
so  much  television  i^ 

A.  Does  seeinf^  so  much  television  influence  the  kinds  of  fathers  arid 
mothers  they  become?  .  '  ^  -  " 

B.  i)oo5  all  this  television  give  off  radioactivity?  » 

C.  Does  all  tjiis  television  effect  their  eyes? 

D.  4iow  r:uch  telcvieion  did  people  watch  in/19l8? 

E.  ^  Which \^ro^rims  do  blind  peopll"^tch  most? 

The  m^n  ii5cu33od  in  the  .-sec  tion  focun  on  the  sociol<jffist  was 

A.  Adolf  Hitler  D.    I^obert  K.  Mertbn 

B.  Tom  iV.unb  \         -  ^iad  Anthonj^-'^ayne  f 

C.  N^s^polenn  Bonaparte  .   -  ^* 

^   Phe  person  most  sociolo,rr;ists  would  like  to  see  play  in  the  sti:eet  at  a 

busy  intersection  would  be  '  • 

"A,  Diidley  Doufrie  Pooh  Johnson  \  . 

B.  r^i chard  ^iapolean  Johnson  \ 

C.  Charlie  Compulsive  Gar  Thief  Butcher 

D.  All  of  the' ibove 

^^26.     Circle  which  l<in'l  of  sanction  each  of  the  following'is: 

^              1.  peer  prnnsuro  .          -formal'  '  informal 

P..  hi,:hway  Ihws  formal  informal 

^  ^^A^                 5.  parent  rulce  .  formal  informal 

school  ruins  formal  informal 

tiiX  l.-j'^'s  formal  informal 

»  ./ 

J          27.     Social   -Q-ar.  U3ually  remain  stabl*^  Over  long  jieriods  of  time  bec/^use 

A.  Government  does  not  allow  _      C.  Schools  teach  Mudents  the  s^rre 

.  chmrres  ^  thinrvn 

\    bA  wo^5t  joople  conform  to  social  D.  No  one  likes  mont  changes 

\  norm's  and  poor  prosr;ure  li^.  All  of  these 

Nonconformir^tr;  are  r,or^d  for  society  becnuse   ^  ,  ^\ 

A,  They  look  different  from  other  people 

B,  Phey  don't  like  anythinf^ 

C,  i>iey  cauce  nn'^'ied  chnnr;en  in  society 

D,  None  of  tho  ibove 
\A,  B,  and  C  ^ 
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U:^IT  II  L  TIHl.  IW  ^aNN::30TA  * 

;  5  ClasS' Cycli3s  *  ' 

Ba^ed  on  infomation  presented  in  Unit  I  the  etudeiet  should  now  have  a  good 
bactc^round  ao  to  trends'  in  leisure  time  activities  as  a  whole.    Unit  II 
will,  concentrate  on  thj^  state  of  Minnesota "ahd  its  particular  role  in  leisure 
time.  .  '  .      .    .        *  . 


ACTIVITY  I 
[V^TIiJ  "  KlnHi!>|^ 


1.     LIST  THu  LCIoU  ^li'TIH:  ACnviniJ  "  KINNE^O'rANo  SNGAGE  IN: 
'  a.    ExamT)lQs:      '  . 


Im    fishing       I  8.    swimming  i 

2.    hunting             '  9«    attending  snorts  events 

3«    pi epics  10.  snowraobiling 

^4.    ci^iazlping     *       '  ^                skiing  . 

'     -     5*    hiking  12\  nature  studies  < 

6.    golf^  13.  ^vacation  home3 

?•    bo:itiJag  1^.  bicycling 

2.    yzLXT  \N  Acnviry  FROM  th:.;  lIoT  and  find  ra..  follo  ing  iNFOF?;iAnc:i 

"bout  IT:     ■  • 

>•. 

fim    Hov/  is  ^iirtnesot;a  set  physically  to  participate  in' this  activity? 

\ 

b.  ^  ^^hat  facilitio:;  pxist  within  tho  state  to  participatia  in  this 
activity? 


c.     f^at  'kinds  of  services  must  be  provided  to  assist  people  in 
participation?  ^ 


d.  ihat  are  its  growth  possibilities  for  the  future  in  Ninnovota'i 
Cm     vhat  problomo  will  bOj  encountfjred? 


0-.l,E.ITATION 
VlhiM')-  TAPE  ' 

f  I-  .        -     .  "     *  • 

.   .'  ^  / 


miT  l  -  ACTIVITIEY  III 
2  CLA33  3E33I0N3 


•v 


:• -^arrtsvor  a  number*  of  leisure  time  act ivitie^ ^  shown  on  TV 


"     ■  ■      "V  ,■ 

.^t•.^i■d/Jnt,.will  be  aakedto  focus  his  attentipn  on' the  vafipus 


the  segments. 


of  T^;6rk  he  3ee3  pG,opl&  engaged  in  durin^!;- 

-lii  ./ J3  discuSsioi'i  the  backgr  ound,  of  the  kind,- of 'work  and 
^J  ink  v-ith'  the;  aqtivity  bein;-;  observed  be/di3CU3sad:  ■ 

,;:V  ;3tud:.:?fit3  Interested  will  be  askea  to  look  further  into 
r   ijiirer7ents  needeo  to  fill  those  kinds.^of  .L^psitions."  ' 


.\ir  fin^^in^-s -vrill 'be  discusses;^  by  the.  class. 


4 
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FAVOFtlTE  LEISURE  Tli'IS- ACTIVITY  '  Ui«T  I  -  ACTIVITY' IV^ 

, "       .       •   ■  \ 

.    /  :    '     ^  1  SIX  D;^Y  CICL\ 


^1 


I 

J 


1.  Students  vriLll  be  asked  to  indicate  their  favorite  form  of 
leisure  time  activity,  :  •**  - 

c 

2.  Students  Tftd^J.  read  from  books  picked  on  attached  teading  list. 

^  X'  .      .  .  •  ; 

;3.  '  Special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  looking  at  various  career 

opparturiiti'es  connected  with  the  students  interest.  Watt  poS^s- 
ibility  is  available  fcs^r  the  student  to  reiaain  close^  tp  what  is 
importatjt  to  hiia?  / 


U.    The  student  will  prepare      written  summary  of  his  findings. 


V 
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Ui^IT  I  -  ACTlVitI  V 
Z  GLASB  3233I0KS 


After  completing  the  first  four  activities  the  class  will 
compile  a  list  of  the  career  opportunities  they^cameVip  with. 


THE  FOLLOVailC:  MLL  BE  NOTiiD: 

Type  of  etmcatiori  needed  ^ 

b.  Limitations  of  the  job 

c.  Advantages,  of  the  job 

d.  Gergraphical  ll.iitations  -  if  any 

e.  Projected  gro^^Jth  and  n&ed  for  careers  ia^-t4^^ yfield- in  the 
future.  t* 


The  findinp^s  o):  the  individuals  wi^l  be  rcn  off  and  distributed 
to  the  entire?  cla3s. 


i  '1 


The  handout  o>.?ot  will  b^  useu  for  the  final  evaluation  of  the  i 


-4- 


1  ^  , 


/  ,  .  UNIT  I  -"SV/lLUaTION 

j   .   .  ^  ^  .  •  '        1  CLiSS  SESSION 

1.  The  evaluation  will  consist  of  a  written  reaction  by  the  student 
to  tl^e  work  that  has  been  completed  to  this  point- 

■   ''^  ■  -  I 

2.  The  student  will  be  asked  to  react  to  the  followinc  questions: 
a.    Af tor  completing  the  study  of  careers  available  in ^leisure 


time^  v/hat  kinds  of  jobs  look  interefjting  to  you^ 


b.  i:)o  you*dind,  the  jobs  you  like  clooe  to  the  leisure  tine" 
activity  you  most  enjoy? 

c.  /h/4t  other  information  do.  you  thin>.  we  sliould  have- included 
about  careers  associated  with  leisure  time? 


]  .  ■■ 


% 


d.    Of  what  usG  do  you  find  the  study  w%hhvo  just  cora^Sted?     •  .  ' 


7 


UNIT  II.  ACTIVITy  2 


VIDEO  TAPES 


1.    ipCAL  SP0RT3  CASTS  '  .        .  ^ 

a.  .itudqnts  v/ill  view  shows  » 

b.  rhe  variety  of  possibilities  of  participation  will  be  notes 
arid  discussed* 

* 

2  .  "SPORTo  3>IOU3  aEN7,RiTED  BY  ST  iTI  FARTICIPuTION 

a.    Segments  of  various  sporti-ng  events' taking  place  in  the 
state  will  be  used.  * 

1.    'bXAHPLJS:  .    •       •  ■ 

r^O  FOOrBALI^ 
PRO  B.'iSEBALL   ^  ' 

PR0,.10CKZY     ■  .  . 

HIGH  SCHOOL  SfORrSi^fSHrS 


3.    CAR  ..%R^S3IBILITI->3  •      •  . 

A.    Opportunities  for  careers  relating  to  various  aspects  of 
reporting  and  setting  up  events  will  be  discussed. 


t*.    -SAS  SrUDENP  WILL  BE  rtSKLD  TO  LOOK  INTO  ONE  PHASE  TH  .T  MIGHT  BE  OF 
INTEREST  TO  HIM.     HE  JILL  REPORT  HIS  VINDINGo  TO  TffiL  CLASS.' 
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>  '  I  / 


NEV/3PAPER         .  - '    .  . 

1.    Through  the  ug©  of  newspap^er  articleSi  student^  will  explore  the 
->       variePty  of  leisure  time  activities  avaii^ble  within  the  state. 

■( 

a.  special  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  seasonal  changes  in  activities 
as  well  as  those  activities  which  are  popular  and  receive  little, 
attention.  » 

*• 

P^^    Students  will  discuss  their  findi^pgs  in  class. 

3.   R     :  >rio;!AL  CAR'j-irjj  ./ithin  th^  sr  t.,  of  Minnesota     /  . 

a.  hat  kahds  of  jobs  does  Minnesota's  leisure  time  generate? 

b.  -^'hat  kind  of  trcuning  is  needo^d  for  these  jobsC' 

c.  Is  there  a  growing  demand  for  people  in  various' areas'^  > 

d.  '/here  are  the  jobs  located  within  the  state? 


¥2  J, 


if- 


UNIT  III  IX)CAL  0r?0nTUriIH23  IN  L'^ISU^t  TIME 


_    This  unit  is  aimed  at  encour.igins  the  student  to  take  a  close  look  at 
)i^hfit  is  happening  in  his  immediate  surrounding.^  in  the  area  of  leisure  time< 

T  tb  FOLLOaiN-3  AR:,a3  aLL'Bh  ::.APLOnCD: 

1.  ^uluth  proposed  "Spirit  Mountain  Ski  Area", 
a.     i'le  are  tbld  the  area  will  grow  economically  because  of  it* 

'  b.    students  will  be  asked  to  explore  this  growth  potential  and 
loolf  at  the  opportunities  it  will  afford. 

2.  rhe  ^oyagers  National  Park 
a.    Kinds  of  jobs  generated 

b»    -economic  import  on  the  area 

c.    Uses  of  the  park 

3.  Recreation  within  the  city  of  Cioquet. 
a.    Available  facilities  .and  their  use. 

^  .b.^  Geographical  opportunities 

c.  The  business  of  recreation  in  Cloqu  >t. 

d.  Th6  snowmobile  and  its  effect  oh  recreation  in  Cioquet 

e.  Parks  within  the  city 

f.  Summer  and  winter  recreational  programs  with  the  city 

g.  Participation  by  i:he  people 
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l^OTE: 

Order  not  to  exceed  v7^»00 


orie  shipment  only 


Title 

CraGh  ^lub 

Drag  'Jtrip  ... 
On  two  /heel3 

otroot  AQd  ^ 

-vrnold  Palmer 

Bohind  the  Mask 

i'Vank  ^iTford's  ^olJcn  ^ear 

Gordi(^  ilowe 

'rent  lioments-  in  Pro  Hockey 
1  ^  m  J-liird 
I '  v'e  Got  to  be 

Jerry  Kramer's  Farewell  to  ^'ootball 
r:ir,ters?  Winnini^' of  a  Golf  Classic 
wtrap^e,  tut  ^rue 

iiobby  Orr  and  the  *3ip^  Bad  Bruins 

ilock'jy  is  a  Battl3  -  funch  Imlach's 
own  story 

I  alv/ay3  vVanteJ  to  ^""-^umebody 

Incred  ible  Knicl'js 

1  ro:    Fr  ank  J^eard  on  Gol^  Tour  , 

'*^^enso  of  'I'here  you  ^re 

oports  Shorts 

Soaring 

How  to  Ski  the  New  ^Vench  '^ay 

Billy  Casper's  My  Kiillioh  f^oHar  nhots 

Bacic  Fishing 

Couch:    a  n^ason  ^^^ith  Lombardi 
(ir'"»*it  i'io.Tients  in  i'ro  Football  « 
Lombardi:      /innin/5  is  t^he  ,  Only  Thing 
.  l':Apor  Lion 
Hun  to 'Daylight 


Author 

Felsen 
Gault 
McKay 
Felt  c^n 
I'alrr.ei*. 
Froehan 
'.Vail  ace 
Fischer 
Camelli 
'  layers 
Sanderson 
Schaap 
rjd.haap 
Fischler 
Fischler 

Imlach  and  Young 

Gibson 

Pepe 

Schaa)) 

hcPhee 

Davis 

Dixon 

Joubert 

Casnor 

Major 

Dowlin^ 

Dergcr 

Kra:ner 

Plimlnljon 

Lombardi 
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TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


4 


J  Hunting  Sketches 
V/illie  Mays  -  Modest  Champion 
Bart  Starr  •     ' " 

Better  Scramble  Than  Lose 
Chicago  Blackhawks 
Sportsman  and  His  Family  Outdoors 
Wild  V/heels 

Your  Family  Goes  Camping 
Joy  of  Jogging  ^ 
Light  From  a  1000  Camp^fi^s 
Big  Waive 

Blue  Ribbons  for  Meg 
Instant  Replay 
Pivotman 

Baseball  S^^ories 

American  Girl  Book  of  Horse  Stories 

Crazy  Legs  McEain 

Dann^  ^rlls  Hakes  the  Tri^m 

Danny  ^rlis  P^ays  Hockey 

Danny  Orlis  Star  Bad: 

Fullback  for  Sale 

Fullback '-f'ury 

Fridiron  Stories 

Long  Ride  on^a  Cycle 

Motorcycle  Racer  ^ 

Red  Car 

17f»lief  Pitcher 

Roaring  Road 

Baseball  Life  of  'Sandy  iCoufax 
Baseball  Life  of  Ilickey  Hantel 
Babe  Ruth  Story  - 
Arthur  Ashe  -  Tonnia  ^horrrpiori 
Drag  Racing 


New  Ame.  Library 
*Grosset  &  Dunlap 
School  Book  Serv, 
School  Book  Serv. 
Follett 

Popular  'Science 
Dell 

Abingdon 
Ace  Books 
American  Camping 
School  Book  Serv, 
School  Book/Serv. 
Signet 

School  Book  Serv, 

Pocket  Books 

Random 

F^ramid 

Moody 

Moody 

Moody 

Pyramid 

Dell 

Pocket  Book 

Berkley  Pub, 

Doubleday 

School  Book  Serv, 

School  Book  Serw 

Dell 

School  .''^ook.Serv, 
School  Book  Serv, 
School  Book  Scfrv. 
Doubleday 
Bov/mar 


r 
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43/  • 


TITLE 


PUBLISHER 


Lari  The  Pearl  "  ' 

Gordie  Howe 

Hamnerin  Hank  of  tho  Braves 
Johnny  Unitas 
Jim  l^orpc  Story 
Makinc  a  ^ro  quarterback 
ri-  Greatest  Day  in  Baseball 
^uperjoe:     ^he  Joe  Namath  3tory 
Younr:  Olympic  Champions 
Camping 
Bike  Book 
Complete  ^ampe-r 
Kipchoge  ofKienyu 
I  flay  to  'hn 

Story  of  the  Great  Dan  Patchs 
Sports  Canoeing 
Tennis      F'ancho  Gonzales 
Pacer  -  the  Story  of  Gary  Nixon 
t'erfect  G^nTc:     -torn  leaver  and  the  Mets 
Ball  Four 
Vida 

w'lld  'hoelrs 
Yaz 

I'arachutinf^  for  Sport 


Walck 

Grosset  and  Dunlap 
School  Book  Serv. 
School  Book  Serv. 
Pockat  Book 
Grosset  £<  Dunlap 
Grosset  &  Dunlap 
Grosset  8f  Dunla^ 
School  ^ook  Serv. 
Cornerstone 
Pyramid 

New  American  Lib. 
Tafnews  Press 
Pocket  Books 
Pi'^er 

Blue  Ridge 

Cornerstone 

Curtis 

Bantam 

Dell 

Lancer. 

Dell  ■ 

Grossot  and  Dunlap 
Sports  Car 


.  ^ 


# 

1.  Ken  ochloer         -         Physical  Education  Instructor 

2.  Pol  Bromberg  -  Athletic  director 
3»    A^iclc  Hoff         -         Greenskeeper  — - — ^ 

'Representative  of  Spirit  ^'^ountain  Recreational  Merchandise 

6.  Nert  .^ennum         -         Cloquet  Parks  a,nd  Kecre  tion  Board 

7.  i?loyd  Jaros  Game  Warden 


0  ^ 


^33 


FIXD  TRIP 


\  - 


--ft- 


1.    KNIF3  RIV.jR  HATCH'iRY  \rOUR 

i\m  Tiiz  h/vTch  iRY 


\ 


'^U.lTION  /^D  AMS.VER  SZ33I0N  v)lTH  CONSERVylTIONIST 


2.     r  UR  OF  LOCAL  R.Xr:  ,  vTI^iAV  T^.v3CIL^ISl 


a.    Jay  Coojke  ^tajjfcr-Part 


b..    Billings  Park 


c.     Duluth  I'larina 


d.    Area  golf  cburse 


e.    Game  refuge 


*jjhe  purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  ,gi^e\"trhe  student  a  close  look  a 

/  ■      \         ■  \  t 

-wide  variety  and  highly  developed  fecreifcional  facilitiee  in  the  local  area 
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:;v.j,ii  .r:!.  N-c\p  :.J3?  Dii;v.LOi'n'i£^;T  . 

■ 

Sports  and  Recreational  Literature  -  i:ike  Becker 

rhe  students  in  Sports  and  Recreational  Lj^terature  were  a^kei  to  eval- 
uate hov/ they  felt  about  the  information  given  them  during  the  current  quar- 
ter.   The  greatest  interest  seemed  to  center  on  the  teaAitty  of  employment 
available  in  the  recreational  field.  '\A 

Students  indil^ted  that  they  liked  the*  id^  of  loolang  at  eraploym'ent  ^ 
possibilities  in  fields  in  which  they  enjoyed  participating*    '-They  also  com-' 
mented  on  the  fact  that  it  is  good  to  know  about  some  of  tttie  job  categories, 
that  are  currently  growing.      The  insight  of  the  atudekt  iA  increased  if  he 
is  made  aware  of  as  many  opportunities  open  to  him  as  possible. 

H^^.e  information  gathered  from  guest  sneakers  v/as  alwo  very  useful.  -Che 
otudont.':;  saii.  that  they ,  felt  ^they  had  gained  a  great  des^l  more  from  talking 
to  sonoono  in  a  certain  ^ob-category  than  they  would  have  gained  by  simply 
roading  about  it.    They  also  felt  that  they  would  like  to  have,  seen  some  of 
these  people  on  the  .job.^  * 

fhe  reading  material  used  in  the  class  proved  to  bo  an  excellent  source 
of  background  material  in  studying  various  career  opportunities.  '  The  stu- 
dents used  these  materials  in  researching  many  recreational  areas  of  partici 
ration. 

The  class  will  be  taught  a^^ain  during  the  coming  year  and  itifl  ihoped 
the  number  of  soeakera  will  be  increased  am)' a  field  trip  will  be  added. 


/ 


J  C  L  0  q'U  E  T    P  U  B  L  I  C    S\C  H  0  0  L  S 

Indepe  /^cit  Sc,hool    istWct  No.  9*^ 

509  Carlton  AveJiue       ^  A  v  *  ^ 

CLOjy;:T,  MINNESOPApTSO 

Cloqu<=»t  Junior  Hijjh.  I 

Art  ^-^opartmpnt  ' 

Ceramic  Unit'  *  Raku  Pottery  1  ,  • 

David  Wait  i^-^partment  Head  ^  ^ 

•  •      The  purpose  of  this  request  is  to  fund  a  Career  Development  Program  to 
involve  many  Senior  High,  Junior  High  and  elementary*  stXidehts -from  the  various 
district  schools,    -^ince  the  basic  understanding  of  this ^progra^l  was  given  as 
a  Visual  prenentalion.  including:    slides,  chalk  drawing,  examples  of  students'  > 
v/ork  and  maq^zin*?* articles ,  I  feel  it  difficult  ana  somov/hat  unnecessary  to  t^ 
to  explain  it  farther  in  writing  alone,  but  perhaps  a^brief  explanation,  is 
nccesqary.  •  '  '"         ^  - 

This  program  will  see  students  who  are  interested  in  art  get  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  extensive  work  and  study    in  the  art  field.*    It  w)i.ll' allow  Junior 
High 'Students  to  v/ork       artist-teachers  to  the  Seriior  High  and  l^lemejntary 
students  of  th|  district,    -^hey  (the  student)  will  Ibe  directly  involved  with 
the  learning  and  creative  process.    \h  at  the  Juniolr  High  art  det)artment  will  , 
visit  and  demonstrate  throug;h  students  this  ceramic  ind  j/ewelry  jprocess,  then 
the  students  af  the  school  »/e  ^ visit  will'become' dir^tly  involved  in  malcing  and 
o:;?poriencin'3;  this  art'proc^ss. 

4""  ^    Jtudnnts  of  al.Wthe  schools  v;ho  in  many  cases/nlfive  been  turned^^Xlbj 
>re^l3r  education  will  ^ind  a  place  to  express  tylteir  creativity  and.  ifffcer?lst . 

Students  wil]  toach  other' younger  and  older  students  the  art  of  pottery.  Tney 

v/ill  do  the  demonstration.    I'l'iey  will  do  the  teaching. 

Elementary  ^rt  students  v/ill  be  involved  v/ith  Jufiior  High  students  and  be 
exposed  to  the  Junior  High  art  program.  •     -  1 

^  ^  The  Saku  demonstrjition  is  exciting,  dr^amatic  and  ultimately  interesting  to^rv. 
art  and  non-art  people  alike. 

Preparation  and  planning,  public  speaking  and  sldll  ^demonstration  will^^uild, 
in  understanding  of  some  of  the  responsibilities  of  the  rfial  world*  •  j     .  ,  ^ 

This  pro^r-jm  will  be  evaluated  by  slides,  finished  student  projects^and 
continuerj  enthusiasm  and  interest  by*  all  who  'participate.  ^"fe 

a  kaku  Kiln,  vhich  is  a  device  to  haVa  pottox-y  to  a  glazed  or  bisque  form 

is  propor>a||.     This,  piece  of  equipment '  would  be  r.ade  by  njyaolf  an  '  a  graduate 

stuJea}:  of  UJiJ).  for^a  cost  of  aoproximately    VX).O0,  naterialts^and  blue  prints 
available  on  request.  * 


r 


r 
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-everal  trious  :nd  ;  ;    /..io  "c    r:Wy  i-ill  .be  ri'-eded  to  suTD-Jy  the  many  students 
of  the  various  schools..  .  Avr  ccot  about  ^11. 00  per  100  lbs*:/  '  ;  '       "  . 

•:..;ir.e  rnn^orialn,  e  :Minrnent  to  operate  tho  ki^lia,  asbestos  gloves,  steel 
tori-M  kiln  Ghol.ves,  .nronan^^  .-y^  tank  and  regulator  etc^ '  jf/ill  aisb  be  heeded p 

aliio,  the  art  ar-v-r^in  the  4a  otrict  Is  very  much  in  need  of  resource  material 
oa.  .1ob  ^onporturii  ti.^::  in  thu  art  related  fields/ ad verti  -ing,  photography,  film 

-,T5d  i-u  .-     :^'i^v-:^on  '::.'  i.--;n,  h^^^T'^uc  -  artist  and  many  more.  . 


«  Javid  Le  '-'ait 
department  i^ead 
Junj^or  Hi'gh-^^rt. 


/ 

\ 


June  20,  1973 

Art  Career  Development  l^Valuation  ' 


i)avid        -ait  ^ 


aTae  Art  Career  Oevelopraent  Program  I  directed  this^jpar  delt  with 
several  hundred  ."Students  oi^-qli^rict  9^  from  the  Senior  High  level  to 
.  Jufiipr  High  to  ^^lementary.   •!  devised  a 'prograra  to  involve  as  ihany  kids 
as  ^myy budget  and  time  would  allow  in  a  meaningful  art  career  situation. 
I  inyc^Xxi^^d  all  of  the  Slemeeftary  schools  in  t4ie  district  in  a  way  that  • 
most        .^he  5th  and  6th  grade  students  of  each  school  as  well  as  the  art 
teac^e;,!?  of  each  school  became  involved  in  a  learning,  understanding  and 

..  -^^V ■  '  '  V  -x/  'f  *  ■• 

shani^g,  arrangement  c  *  • 

OVer\all  1  felt  this  program  to  bo  a  large  success  and  I  feel  th^ 

letters  ar^d  evaluation  forms  included  will  reec>nforce 

■  ■  " 

I  built  tho  needed  for  this  nrogram  myself  as  the  student*^ 

arranged  to  do  this^^jttiT^the  University  of  itinnesota  and  left  the  ar^a.  ■ 
I  had^  never  before  ever  feit^apable  of  building  this  type  pf  device.  I 
researched  kiln  building' at  the  library,  bought  a  few  book^  and  talked. 


with  a  few  artists  who  would  give  me  some  of  the  information  I  needed. 

windy  '->titt,  a  artist  friend  of  mihfe,  let  us  use  some  of  the  fire 
l;?rick  we  needed  from  a  brick  depot  she  w^s  collecting  to  build  a  kiln  Of 

h.er 'pwn.  \  .       _       ■  ■       \  • 

,       ■     ,  ^  .  ■  '  '  .  ■' 

.  Phe  kiln  was  a  (freat  success,  %tB  design  was  unique,  solid  and  very 
functional.      e  could  fire  eigM  'pieces  c)f  pottery  to  the  needed  tefn- 
perat?ure  of  1900°  F  every  12  minutes.    ■  •  .  - 

I  visited  each  school*  once  during  the  year  and  some  twice  to  give 
the  preliminary  demonstrations  n  eded  before ' the  fireing  could  be  done, 
oeveriil  students  from  the  senior  High  (about  spven)  visited  ,  with  me 

the  Junior  ^^^Ha.  many  timJ^c  for  what  aft3rnoons  thx'oughout  the  year 
loarnin'!;  an*]  '^xnorincMii'.inr:  with  the^i?aku  Pottery  ^  was  teaching.  I 
f:rr}oy,^£^ho      ny  level..;  oT  otu^cnt"  ability  IJiat  I  came  in  contact  with. 


Alt  '  ~ 
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Mr.    /ait       :>  Art       Juniol/ High  Career  Development 

Page  1 


.This  form  that  I  have  asked  ypu  to  fill  out  for  me  will 
help  me  find  out  if  the  kinds  of  things  we  did"^ together  the 

last  few  days  are  really  worth  while.    If^ou  remember  the 

"■ '    ■   .     ""^  ■ '   .  ■  '   ■  ■  *     .,  '  ■ 

talk  we  had,  and  the  demonstrations,  and  will  think  about  what  J 

'^you  learned,       can  complete  this  form  in^  no  time  at  all. 
Age   School  H.F. 


1.  .-Tiat  do  you  think  of  the  way  Wr.  v^ait  -handled  the  demonstra- 
tions,   .   ,  ^  ;  

2.  Do  you  think  it  waa:         very  intei-esting     B,    Just  O.K. 
C,- ^t  very  interesting       D,    I  didji^t  like  it. 


3.      Tiat  kind  of  job^  do  ydu  think  yoU.v/ill.  have? 


'/ill  what  you  have  learned  through  A^ir,  -t/ait  help  you  in  that 
job?''  .   If  yes,  in  what  v/ay? 


5.  "  Do  you  think  the  time  you  spend  working  o;r  the^  time  you  have 
off  ^i3jn£)re  ij^portan^?  _     


6.'    How  much  -  what  percent  of  your  life  will  you  work  at  a  job*] 


7.    How  much  will  be  free  time? 


8.     Joes  school  basicly  teabh  you  to  get  ready  for  the  working 

titTie  or  the  free  time?      '   ^ 


9.    ,  here  in  your  life  will  these  things  we  learned  fit  in? 


10.    Oid  you  learn  anything  about  neople  or  each  other? 
vhat  Vinds  of  thin;s  did  you3fearn?   


■     ♦                                  ■  -  ^'       Page  2 

11.  .hy  do  yoiyl^nk  I  came  to  your  ^dhool?  :  

■     ~  "   ~^  ^  ^  ,    '  ~ 

12.  ould  you  like  me  to  come  back  to- y^ur  school  to  giye  these 

demonstrations  to*"  your  class  again?    '   '  '  ,  ; 

*             ,                                         •              •  .'•ti 

13 •    Is  there  anythi^ig  elne  you  would  like  t-G  say?  '          ■  . 


> 


June  5,  19^ 

Dear  Dave,  ' 

Your  Raka  Art  Program  here  at  Churchill  was  really  a 
success.    All  the  sixth  graders  that  took  pa^  we^re^very 
reaponsiVe  to  it.  - 

'  Your  method  of  introduction  was  excellent.  The 
kids  were  highly  rSptivated  by  your  presentation,  the  use 
of  slides,  tl^e  .history  of  Raku  and  the  actual  workings  of 
thje  clay. 

The  glazing  and  firing  of  the  pots  excited  the  Idds 
beyond  belief,     -^'hey  wei-e  thrilled  at  how  beautiful 
t>'eir  works  turned  out. 

Phis  art  program,  truly  enhanced  our  program  here  at 

«      ■  ' 

CJaurchill.    I  hope  that  ybur  Raku  progpa-n  will  continue 

'  "f»         '  ■ 

in  the  future. 


Sincerely, 


ajor\/joard 


June  5,  1973  . 

cr 

To  the  Junior.  High  ^rt  staff: 

-  ■     •  •   c  ■ 

I  would  like  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  Junior  High  Art  Staff: 
ijivolved  in  the  Raku  Demonstaatinn    they  put  on  for  my  sixth  grade 
art  studente.    Thi^  was  a  very  ci^ative  experience  for  them,  I've 
•  never  seen  a  group  more  up  for  anything"  than  these  kids  we're  for  this 
demonstratiofi.     '  -      ?  ' 

I  re.ceived  many  thanks  from  students,  as  well  as  parents,  for 
(giving  them  this  opportunity.  ^ 

I  definitely  feel  that  this  lesson  be  presented .again  next  year  J 
for  the- various  elementary  schools:    it  is  a  very  meaningful  experience-, 
in  more  ways  than  one. 

'    rhanks  again  to  Jave,  Ron;  and  Sharon  for  the  opportunity.  It 
was  a  very  well  plaftned  and  worthwhile  day. 

Hatt  Gornick 
Art  Teacher 

^  Garfield  School  - 
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June  5,  1973    '  " 


•  t  •         •  • 

•Dave  V/ait,  Junior  fri;;h  ar^JjQfitructor,  pres6hted  am,interej3ti^ng  ' 

art  lesson  on  IRaku  Pottery  to  twej^Aaf  my  sixth  grade  students. 
Phis  lesson  included  an  introduction/to  Ralui  by  giving" a  demonstra- 
tion to  explain  the  orientarorigihalion  of  Raku.    Aiis  set  thd 
stage  appropriately  for  the"  students  fcarticipation  inhere  Dave  created 
the  proper  mood  by  using  a  simple  rel^ation^xercise,*  followed  by  their 
individual  creation  of  Raku  Pottery^ 

A  few  days  later  the  group  had  the  opportunity  to  snend  an  after- 
noon at  the  Junior  iiif<,'h  where- they  f^lazed  their  individual  pottery, 
and  observed  the  firing  of  the  2^u  in  the  o^door  kiln,    l^his  was- a 
unique  experience  for  all  of  thase  students  and  the  type  of  learning 
^environment  which  ciakes  iSchool  a  c4iallencing  and  exciting  place  to.  be. 
It  cave  students  an  understanding^  and  possibly  an  aporeciation  of  the  ^ 
traditions  of  other  culturer,.    ^-hey  had  an  opportunity  to  express  them, 
selves  in  a  very  relaxed  situation. --^conducive  to  creativity. 
Seeing  the  firing 'of  tl^cir  own  pottery  in  such  an  i.nti'iguing  way  is 
a  motivating  expreienco  that  I  wish  all  ray  students  could  have  par- 
.ticipated  in.     i^ave  also,  helped  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the  ele- 
^  mentary  School  and  the  Junior  High  by  giving  a  dlicie  presentation 
of  the  junior  hir-h  art  department  a/?  well  as.  talking\to  the  students 
about  his  own  philorjonhy  of  teaching  and  ai*t.     Thoy  will  feel  more  at 
ease  ani  earner  to  sign  up  for  hia  classes  in  the  future. 

i'he  ^ransition  between  elementary  and  junior  high  probably 
wouldn't  be  ao  difficult  if  more  teachers  v/ould  give  lessons  and  dem- 
onstrations to  the  el^^tnehtary  p:roups  as '  Dave  has  done.    I  hope  this 
type  of  activity  v/ill  continue  in  the  future  in  the  Cloquet  School 
sycten.  ■  -  '% 

Janice  'Jo  ipa 
'nrhin ':,-ton  -leBientary 
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-A         ♦    ^       .    .      .,  « 

Dame  ^^^^^^   '  ^^^^  \j 


TRUCK  DR! 


Imagine  yourself  behind  the  wheel  of  a  tv/enty^ton  riac  trvjck.    You  are  workins  for  an 
interstate  trucking/ company.  '  You  are  receiving* dispatching  messages  over  your  citiaen. 
bAiid  truck  radio.    These  mejssages  will  tell  you  what  routejBj:o  take  to  pick  up  your 
cfprgoes.    I±  is  up  to  you  to  keep  track  of  the  -mileace  ort^>our  truck  and  the  '^highway 
numbers  jr,ou' follow.    Check  the. key  on  your  map  to  be  sure  that  the  road  can  stand  the 
load  of  a  big  rig  like  youra^    -You -cannot  go  on  any  roads  smaller  than  the  U.S.  and 
Principal  Airough-Routes  marked  in  red.    As  you  can  see  by  looking  at  the  red  and 
green  roads  on  your  map  this  ifi  11  limit  the  nximber  of  roads  you  can  use. 


tim:: 


'  riSPATCH^^ns  MESoAGE 


LXAMPLE 


rionday 


8:00A.M. 


1.1 :0Q  A.M. 


1 :?0  P.M. 


^:30  P.M. 


Tuesday 
8:00A.M.  \ 
10:no  A.M. 

11:00  A.M. 


J 
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•  jDIIliCriON 
TRAVSLED 


hi^  a 


Leave  Cloquet  on  rtorth  hignway 
33  to  hi/.^hway  53  north.  Stop 
in:  the  town  of  Cotton  8f  unload 
furniture  at  store. 

Leave  Cotton  on  hi.'^hway  53 
south  by  south  east  to  Duluth. 
Pick       load  of  sporting 
goods  &  snow  mobiles  at  Gold- 
fines  4 

Leive  Qoldfines  8f  deliver 
snovt^mobiles  to  Rno/s  Shorts 
in  iV/o  Harborp  on  highway  6I-1 

fteturn  to  Cloquet  on  the 
shortest  possible  tJ.S.  highway^ 


Leive  Cloquet  ani  deliver 
^porting  goods  in  i^'orest  Lake, 


Pick  up  load  of  motorcycles 
in  Taylor* 8  Fall3  &  deliver 
them  to  Circle  Pines. 


HIGHBi\yS  USED 


North 


U.S.  33  &  53 


hII,2S  DRIViiM 


32 


• 

T 

DIRECTION 

i  HIGHWAYS  USED 

MIL2S  DKIVEM 

TRAVELED 

2:00  P.M. 

Drive  to  Carlton  anS  Tdc\:  vip  a 

• 

• 

load  of  ferttlizer 

4:00  P.M. 

Return  to  Cloquet 
* 

41 

Ik 

\ 

8:00  A.M. 

Pick  up  load  of  paper  and 

to 

deliver  it  to' './adena 

2:00  P.M. 

■ 

W 

3:00  P.M. 

Also  drop  some  paper  off  in 

• 

Park  Rapids 

7:00  P.M.  . 

N 

• 

'7:00  P.M. 

Return  to  Cloquet 

'  to 

1P;00  P*M. 

• 
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Name 


Teacher 


^  Social  Studies  7 
Urban  Geography 


Vocations  and  Urban  Punctionis 


To  accompany  "Settings  for  Change" 


Statement 


1, 


2. 
5- 


The  basic  function  of  an  urban  settlement  is  to  provide  specialized  services  to 
people  in  a  surrounding  area. 

Read  st-atement  number  one.    Do  you  understand  it?    It  means  that  cities  and 
towns  have  a  speciaL  purpose  in  our  society.    They  have  many  businesses , 
hospitals,  garages,  theaters,  etc.    in  one  small  area.    S)iub  they  provide  many 
.  more  se^vices^tsnr^re  avialable  in  rural  areas.    Can  you  list  five  bu3inesses 
behind  the  nunmfers  below  that  are  available  in  a  large  city  like  Duluth  or 
Minneapolis  but  not  in  a  emaU  town  like  Esko  or  Wrenshall. 

"     ■  ■  ..  - 

B.  . 

•  « 

D. 

T 

Now  look  at  the  list  of  services  you  have  made .  t hat-are  available  only  in  larger 
urban  areas.    What  ^epeciali zed  occupations  must  be  filled  to  provide  these 
services.    List  one  for  each  service  behind' the  letters  above. 

From  the  above  example  where  flo  you  think  a  greater  number  of  job  opportunities 
are  available  for  the  following. 


Urban 


Rural 


mechanics 
x-ray  operators 
musicians 
votervnarians 
salesmen 
gargage  men 


You  probably  know  a  city  or  have  been  to  6ne  often.  In  what  ways  is  it  an 
urban  center?  You  can  find  out  fast  in  the  yellow  pages  of  your  telephone 
book.  Look  in  the  Duluth  section  of  the  yellow  pages  under  new  cars.  How 
many  listings  do  you  find?  ^ 

Now  look  in  the  automobiles  section  tor  the  Cloquet  new  automotive  dealers. 
How  many  are  fhf>ro9  * 

In  which  town  do  you  think  the  most  nevr  cars  are  sold?   

In  which  town,  do  new  car  dealers  employ  the  most  people?  

'^re  now  car  dealers  n  major  omDloyer  in  Duluth?  " 
Do  new  car  dealers  perform  an  internal  or  external  function  in  Cloquet? 
Duluth?  ,/hy?  ■   -  ^   


/ould  a  new  car  dealer  have  a  large  or  small  trade  area? 


of 

CAREER  OHIENT^ING  GENERAL  SCIENCE 
Career  Development  Project 

fey 

Jeffrey  A.  Krohse 

Total  houra  of  contract:    50  hours  \  , 

Total  hours  submitted:    25hour8  V* 

OBJECTIVE  :        I  wanted  to  make  the  General  Science  course 
at  Cloquet  Senior  High  career  orientated,  I  taught  the  gen- 
eral science  course  fnr  the  first  time  in  the  •73-*74  school 
year  and  I  thought  t^^t  would  be  a  good  time  to  do  some 
planning  In  the  direction  of  careers,     I  had  Just  finished 
the  Career  Development  Exploration  course  at  Cloquet  in  the 
summer  of  1973.  •  ^ 

It  seems  to  me  that  our  science  programs  in  our  schools 
are  designed  only  for  the  college  bound  student  and  there* 
fore  they  only  prepare  students  for  or  emphasize  careers 
j-fhlch  require  higher  educationo    It  was  my  Major  objective 
to  present  careers  in  science  to  students  who  will  not  go 
to  college.     The  following  items  are  specific  objects  which 
I  set  for  myself, 

I5      Find  and  purcha5?e  or  make  posters  on  careers, 

2,  Make  a  li55t  of  Jobs  in  science  for  non-college  personnels 

3,  Make^a.list  of  speakers  which  might  visit  our  school. 
Ll«t  films  and  fUmstrips  for  careers  in  science. 


5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


List  project  Ideas  relAiblng  to  careers  In  science* 

Start  a  file  titled  "Science  Jobs\ln  the  News". 

List  of  places  to  write  for  Inforaatlon  on  Jobs  In 
science  for  non-college  personnelV^ 

Wrlt«  mlnl-unlts  for  ^oplc  areas  Integratlog  Jobs 
In  science. 


PROGRESS  To.  DATE  :  (  JunW  197^  )      I  have  not  found  any 
posters  relating  i5eneral  /sc).encc  to  aareer  opportunities. 
I  have  made  an  extensive/ list  of  Jobs  available  to  non- 
college  workers  In  the  general  area  of  Science.    That  list 
Is  part  of ^  this  rep'^rt.    Allst  of  speakers  I  found  out  Is 
Impossible  to  keep  active.    People  move  and  change  their 
mlndes.    It  Is  ensllfr  to  Investigate  speakers  each  new 
school  yea^.    The  ]flbrary  has  an  alphabetical  listing  artd 
tho  A-V  (i^partment  puts  out  a^  list  by  subjedts  of  films  and 
fllmstrlps  however,  not  much  1*  available  specifically  re- 
lating to  careers  In.  oclence.    I  have  ordered  films  (for 
rent)  for  the  197'*-75  school  year.    I  used  several  project 
Ideas  m  class;  the  blffpr^^st  was  a  research  project  and  I 
have  the  hand  out  I  used  In  class  attached  to  this  report. 
I  have  not  stpirted  a  file  ••Science  Jobs  in  the  Mews'^  how- 
ever,.  I  used  Oclence  World  ab  ut  once  a  cycle  In  my  classeffl 
and  Job  Ideas  were  discussed  at  that  time.     I  have  a  good 
list  of  .plaucfts  to  write  for  Information  on  Jobs  in  science. 
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Not  many  of  them  are  much  ,h«li^  when  1%  comes  to  non-college 
personnel,  however.    I  have  hot  written  any  mini-units  at 
this  time.    I  decided  that  if  I  wanted  more  career  emphsi's 
in  my  general  science  class  I  would  resubml^^  request  for 
more  time  and  concentrate  specifically  on  unit  w^rlttlng, 

I  have  spent  ^pany  hours  In  both  the  high  achool  and  the 
public  libraries  ^nd  I  am  Including  a  bibliography  with 
this  report.      If  th<i^r«  «re  any  further  Questions  about 
this  career  project/  I  caii  be  reached  at  the  followinp;  add- 
ress: Jeff  Kr^hse  telephone  -  879-9671 

Z2  0  th  St.  -  .  , 

Cloquet,  Mn.  55720 
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"     CAREER  aOUgATION  t^UESTIONNAII^E  '        -  '       m  ' 

I.    »a8v studying  math-related  careers,  helped  you  become  aware  or  the  raai^  uses  of 
Mathematics,  in  everyda;^  life?     ^  •  ^ 


2.  Has  Che  car'eer  education  study  helped  you^to  decide  pn  a  possilJilei  caree^? 

3,  Did  the  study  of  the.  general  clusters  and  the  specific  careers  open  your  eyes  to 
aspects  of  the  caroers  thnt  yoy  did  not  know?  .  ^ 

^-       ^    ,  ■       ■  " 

In  f^eneral^  did  you'enjoy  workinf^  on,  the  career  education  workfeheets?  . 


« 


5,  Did  the  speakers  in  class  present  new  and  interesting^  information  to  you? 

6,  ^ould  you  like  to  nee  more  speakers  in  class? 

% 

•  < 

'\     VoMld  you  recommo^nd  that  the  fioidArips  be  continued  and  increased  in  number  if 


(  f  -S/'  r  T'^f^rn  wr^   :tufiir'(i^.  winch  ont?(s)  'Ud  ynu  find  thi»  most  in tefestinp^? 

'K     I  f        »  :irif>*ikern  m    -li.s:?,  v/M':h  nnn(../   wo'j  M  you  rccnr.r.onn  bo  cnVlod  bnck  in 
the  future,  5ay,  next  year? 


If  .     .vh'it  .-.pecific  c  >rnor:.  woul  i  you  like  to  neo  added  to  the  Unt  of  those  covered 
thi«  year? 

Any  iddiMonal  comme*itr>  or  .•;u/:^:e^t lonsi 


¥60 


FOR  RESEARCH  PAPER 


Investigating  Your  Career 
Q5MSRAL  SCIEMCE 


1.  Exactly  irrtiat  does  thts  Job  Include? 

2*  Hew  inportont  is  *lt  to  society  and  to  the  economy? 

3*  Hcwi\rculd  1  actually  sjjencl  ^  typical  day,  or  ii/eek? 

4*  Xn  xjhat  kind  of  companies  or  institutions  might  I  find  employment? 

5*  Hew  much  v^ill  I  be  lilcely  to  earn?  (Alsot  what  fringe  benefits) 

6,    V/hat  education  do  I  need? 

)  •  ■  ' 

I" 

7m    IJhat  personal  qualifications  should  I  have? 
8«    Hew  \vculd  I  get  started? 
9c    How  could  1  get  the  necesssiry  training? 
IC^    Is  there  a  chance  of  advarK:cment?* 


11^    Hov;,  did  this  career^  or        develop?    {History ) 


12*  !Jill  I  nec?d  a  reccrmondatlcn  frcm  someone  for  this  Job? 

13*  Does  thin  Jcb  require  experience? 

14*  V/ill  I  he  happy,  on  this  job  for  ntany  years? 

15 <.  Xs  this  a  socure  Job?  "17111  it  bo  there  for  many  years? 

\  ■     . ;  ■  -  ■'■  •  . 

16,  ITh^it  are  the  gocd  points  of  this  Job?. 

17*  v;!^at  c>re  tli^b^d  points  'of  this  job? 


ERIC 
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ADDRESSES-    For  more  Information  on  science  careers  for 
non-'Coll  ege  people^  >>^ 

ir  •  ^     .    .  ■•. 

American'  Institute  of  Physics-  Public  Rllatlons  Dept. 

335  n.  ^th  Sj^. 

Now  York,^  I0617 

American  Chemical  .Society        .  '  v 

1155  16th    St.  N.li. 

Washtnston  D*C.     20036  .  ^ 

Manufacturing  Chemists*  Ass.  Inc. 
1825  Connecticut  Ave.  N.W. 

V/anhlngton  D.C.    20009  ; 

The  Amerlpan  InstJii^lte  of  Chemists' 
60  E.  42nd  St. 

New  York,     N.Y.    lOOl?  X 
Society  for  Indus  trials  &  Applied  Math  Ima  tics 

P.O.  Box  ^^^m-  ' 

Philadelphia,  ,Pa-j|^^101 

American  GeoloQlcal  Institute 

V\kl\  n.  St.  N.V/.  .  : 

VFanhlngton    D.C.      20005  1)1  •  . '  '   '  , 

American  GeopbJslpal  Union  ;  , 
,,11^5     19th    St.  NlW. 

Waahlngton    D.C.     .20036  •  .. 

American  Society  of  .Oceanography-  Dept.  of  Qceanography 
Orof^on  St-a to  University       '  ^ 
Conallla,'  Oregon   .  97331 

.  ■  .  ^  ■ 

American  Meteorological  Society 
^5  Beacon  St. 
Boston,  MasS.  02108 

American  Institute  of  Blologlcld/Sclences 
3900    Wla.  Ave*  N.W. 
Washington    D.C.  20036 

Amerlctfh  Jforest  Products  Industries 
1816  N    St.  N.W. 

VFa:5hlngton    D.C.      20036  •  . 
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ADDRESSES-    continued  Xl'^^x.jf  >^ 

American  Society  of  Range  Management 
Box  5041  ^ 
Portland,  Oi'egon  f  .  973.13 

Purest  Servicat  -  U.S.  Dept.  of  Agriculture 
i/aohlngton    fi.C.      20250       *\  ■ 

Bureau  of' Land  Mai^agement  '  •    '  \ 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Interior 
Washington    D.C.  2O240 

American  Medical  Asgoclatlon 

535    N.  Dearborn    S        ^  n  ,  ^ 

Chicago,     iTl.  60610 

V  :     ■  >  \      y  . .  f 

AEjerlclSwi  Dentals  Association-  Council  or\  Dental  Education 

,211     E.     C>!lcn)!?o  kv9u 

.  dhlc*5ip:d,     lii.        60611  i  ^  ^ 

Anjerlcan  Veterinary  Hj?^.  Ass,-   v  ' 
600    s;  rUchlgan  Ave.'' 
Chicago,  111.      66605  \-  . 

\  ^  ^' 
Agricultural  l^Esearch  Service         ,  - 
. U.S.  '  Dept.  of rAgricul/ure  / 
Washington    D.C.^    2pr5t)  ^  . 

National  Lpafl|ue  for  Nur^slng-  Committee  on  careers 
10  Columbus  Circlfe 

Jlcu  York,    N.^.      IOOI9  ^  ^  \^  '* 

American  Council  on  Pharmaceutical  Ed.  ■  '  ^ 

77    W.  Washington  St. 
Chici^go,     111..  60S02 

American  Society  of  Radiolbgical  Technologists 
,537    S.    Mairt-e  ST. 
Pond  du  Lac,      V/isconsin  5^935 

Amerio^n  Di'etitic  Ass.       .  ' 
620    N.  Michigan  Ave. 
Chica.^o,  111.^  60611 

National  Science  Te<3ich^rs  Ass. 
ijol     I6th  St.iN.W. 
fTashington,     D.C.  20006 


SCIENCE    CASEMS-    Chootse  Your  Life  Work    (no  college  needed) 

\  .  "  V  .  . 
■r^^...^      Crlnn^i  Science 

Drj  clean Ins  laundry  Industry 

Fiiectjrtclan  :  ' 

Pnr«i  iDopt,  &  Fire,  Prevention  . 

PlGhJerles  &  Vflldllfe  Conservation  Management 

Pood  Chemist  i    .  - 

PoreGjtry  ,  .  % 

!Ilnrhv7by  Engineer  .  \  - 
^         rinchlplGt  &  Wac^hlnr-Shop  Operation 

I11n'-*r[nl  Econonilcs  -    .  '    ^  i 

nin(^rl^l  Preparation  Engineering 

Oil      Ga3  Industry 

Pluml^lng  &  Plumbing  Contracting 

Pollcloi  St'^to  Sc  county,  hlwa^ 

.Pollcie  Work  ^■ 

Pr'lntio^r-  thf*  printing  business 
Public  Hf^alth  Service 
Rnlli^oadlng  Carper?? 
'Sclr>r^tftf  Ic  lab  Missis tants 
Truck  transportn tixDn 

Woathor  forc^jstlng  ,  Meteorological  Science 
'YoutH  Organ IzoMon  work 
.  Air  tjrafflc  controller  ' 
A Irllri'b^  Dispatch f»T 
Dontofl  Laboraitory  technicians 
^       Engineering;  and  Sclcnc,e  technicians 

Ground  radio  operators  and  teletypists 
P^.lots  Sc  Copllops  " 

AlrconaUtlonlng^  &  ref rlgerat Idn  mechanics 
Alrp]fane  mechanic 
All-ij*ound  machlnsts 
Anollancc  servlcrmen 
Autor3o]||^c  mech^inlco 
.        ,        rollrinSFKlng  occupations  \ 
Drldf^e  &  Building  workers 
C-^^nttal  office  cr^^^ftsman  (telephone) 
nicnc^l  Mechanics  .  ^ 

'Eloctrlclans  (construction) 
Eloctroplaters  .  '^ 

Industrial  Machine* ry  repairmen 
Instruraont  repalrrrcn,. 
LlnoT^onft  C^blo  Splicers 
Locomotive  Engineers 
TTachino  Tool  Oor^ratorfl 
Ontlclans  &  Ot)tical  M^^chanlcs 
Pho.to  engravers 
^  Plumbers,  &  Pipefitters 
Po^'j'^ir  p|ant  occupations 

Telephone  &  PBX  Installers  &' repairmen 
Television  &  Radio  Service  Technicians 
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AIRPLANE  PILOT 


Cluster!    Transportation  ,  .  ' 

Airplane  PiTot 

* 

The  night  is  dark  and  foggy  at  the  Duluth  Airport.    Your  plane  is  ready  to 
•land,  but  you,  as  the  pilot,  aren't  worried.    Radio  contact  to  the  airport,  and 
a  quick  fix  on  the  airport's  radar  screen,  tells  you  how  to  keep  the  plane  on 
course.    You  break  through  the  fog  and  the  airport  lights  are  bright  and  clear. 
Suddenly  the  runway  with  its  strips  of  light  are  lined  up  with  your  plane.  You{^ 
smile  at  your  co-pilot  as  the  plane  safely  flides  along  the  runway. 

Night  OF  day,  clear  or  foul  weather,  pilots  are  on  the  job.    They  guide  and  pilot 
large  planes  of  the  Boeing  7^7  type  to  the  smaller  planes  of  the  Piper  Cub  type. 

■  ■ .  ", 

When  a  pilot  is  flying  an  airplane,  he  uses  many  meters  and  dials*    They  work 
even  in  the  dark  and  fog  when  you  can't  see  the  ground.    Altimeters,  compases, 
horizon  indicators,  turn  and  bank  indicators,  air  speed  indicators,  and 
tachometors  are  a  few  of  these,  but  they  play  an  important  part  of  a  pilot's 
skill  in  operating  a  plane.    Reading  them  correctly  is  important.    Pilots  look 
at  weather  maps  and  make  their  flight  plans.    A  flight  dispatcher  helps  the  pilot 
plan.  •  • 

The  dispatcher,  along  with  the  air  traffic  controller,  get  you  and  your  passengers 
up  and  down  safely.  Can  you  name  other  people  who  help  pilots  make  air  travel  the 
safest  way  to  travel- today? 


Airplane^  pilots  and  their  co-pilots  are  challenged  every  daj^by  a  variety  of 
problemq\    Try  solving  these.  . 


A.    Air  traffic  control  requests  the  pilot  to  climb  from  3000  feet  to  7000  feet 
at  500  feet  per  minute.    How  many  minutes  will  it  taice  to  reach  the  7000 
foot  level?   ' 


B.    Your  aircraft  turns  3  degrees  per  second  in  a  st^dard  rate  turn. 
How  long  will  it  take  you  to  turn  90  degrees?  


C.    Your  aircraft  uses  380O  pounds  of  fuel  per  hour.    How  much  fuel  will  you 
need  to  fly  seven  and  one  half  hours? 


D.    Your  runway  is  8,280  feet  long.    At  take-off  speed  it  takes  your  aircraft 
3810  feet  to  stop.    By  what  distance  down  the  runway  must  you  have  decided 
to  abort  (stop)  the  take-off?     _^  ^  


E.  -  Your  flight  route,  is  1750  miles  long.    You  plan  your  ground  speed  to  be 
^20  knots.    How  long  will  it  , take  you  to  het  to  your  destination?  . 


F.  Your  maximum  take-off  weight  is  78,000  pounds.    After  adding  up  your  gas 
^    and  cargo  weight  you  find  the  aircraft  weighs  83,^26  pounds.    How  much 

cargo  must  you  remove?  .   . 

-  IK- 

G.  .    You  check  your  total  fuel.    The  forward  tank  has  7380  pounds,  the  aft  tank 

9200  pounds,  the  wing -tanks  l8,980  pounds,  and  the  bomb  be^  tank,  6,600 
*  pounds.    What  is  your  total  fuel?  
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What  rate  of  climb  in  minutes  is  needed  to  climb  23 i 000  feet  in  f  minutes? 


!•    At  15iOOO  feejt  your  engine  quits.    In*  a  glide  your  aircraft  goes  3A  of  a  ^ 
mile  for  every  thousand  feet  of  altitude.    There  is  a  runway  13  miles  away. 
Will  you  make  it?  


J.    By  how  much  or  how  short  will  you  be? 


AT 
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DOOR^TO-DOOR  SALESPERSON 


Cluster  Sales 
Door-To-Door  Salesperson 


The  door-to-door  salesperson  is  not  necessarily  the  guy  who  shoves  his  Toot 
in  the  door  demanding  that  you  buy  or  he  won't  leave.    Actually,  in  most  cases 
the  person  who  sells  his  product  door-to-door  is  welcome,  for  he  is  selling 
a  novelty  product  that  cannot  be  purchased  commercially  in  stores.    In  such  a 
job,  the  salesperson  must  be  tctally  convinced  of  the  worth  of  hie  product. 
He  must  also  be  pleasant,  courteous,  and  honest  in  dealing  with  people,  es 
his  salary  often  depends  on  what  kind  of  salesperson  he  is.    There  are  other 
particularly  desirable  traits  that  are  determined  by  the  special  product 
concerned.    Can  you  name  some  of  these? 


A  few  well-known  examples  of  compapies  and  products  that  sell  and  afe  sold 
door-to-door  are  Avon,  Fuller  Brush ,  Shaklee  Products,  magazines -and 
encyclopedias.    Can  you  add  to  the  list? 


Susie  Parker  is  an  Avon  Lady  who  offers  her  customers  specials  on  her 
products  every  month/   This  month's  special  is  a  one-cent  sale— buy 
one  roll-on  perfume  for  8I.98  arid  get  one  more  for  one  cent.  So, 
the  total  cost  for  two  •bottles  of  this  perfxime  is  

What  would  be  the  total  cost  for  four  of  these  roll-on  perfumes  plus  one 
bar  of  scented  soap  at  8.99? 

r  " 

Sales  tax  is  ^%  of  the  total  purchase.    To  the  nearest  hundreth  what  is 
the  amount  of  the  tax?  ^   .  

^jA^at  is  the  toj^  bill  plus  tax?   ' 


/ 


Jim  TurnerSand  his  wife  sell  Shaklee  products  in  their  neighborhood. 
Th^ir  neij^hbor  Mro.  Carlson  purchased  the  following  products. 

Organic'^ve  perfume  at  Si. 98,  Basic  H    cleaner  at  83.98, 
Vitamin  C  tablets  at -82.80  and  jewelry  cleaner  at  81.35. 

What  was  the  total? 


With  the  h%  sales  tax,  what  Was  the  tax? 
What  was  Mrc.  Carlson's  total  bi;Ll?   


Bob,  the  Fuller  Brush  man  makes  a  20%  commission  on  everything  ho  sells 
durin/;  the  Christmas  neanon.     If  he  sells  ?  boar  bristle  brushes  ^t 
85.^)8  onch  nnd  one  bottle  of  floor  pol^ir.h  fit  81.39,  what  is  the  taital 
n.'Hlo?  ^  '  '      '  • 


What  iG  Bob's  commission? 
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/ 

Mrs.  Langley  sells  World/Book  Encyclopedias  at  a  total  of  $2^^  per  set. 
There  ia  a  required  dowrfcayment  of  810*00  plus-the  k%  sales  tax  on  the 
total  of  S2^^.00.    Fill  In  the  sales  slip  and  figure  out  the  balance  to 
pay.    Then  for  a  12  montn  period,  compute  the  amount  per  month. 


/ 
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CLUSTER  NINE  —  PERFOBMINGV  ARTS  / 
<^       Unit  4 


Small  Bands 


Ever  since  Pat  had  attended  Rosalie  Elementary  School  in  Blooms^^e  he  had 
tinkered  v/ith  h^s  brotheT^s^^uitar .    He  became  rather  good  e^^^^^^^^^ \,\XTi^i& 
by  oar.    V/hen  he  entered  high  schooTr^he^^deci^ed  €o*^^  in 
onrnest  and  play  with  the  *8C.hool  band. 


A  few  years  later^Pat  beCJjrie  ejs5ociated  witb^.a  grOup^ca^ed  "The  Coop^  Coppers/' 
n  five  piece  combo'^rathor  well  known  in  the  area?*  He  found  it  time  consumihrt 

/      r  — 


for  they  practiced  three  or  four  days  a  week  for'an  hour  or  i:wo  a  dav  in  addition 
to  their  performances  and  individual  practicing.    Often  they  met  for^dditional 


practice  sessions  as  wellT^^  However ,  Pat  didn't  think  this  out  of  line,  for  the 


5roup  was  beginning  to  receive  good  fees^and  they  were_i>ven  cutting  records.  The 
extra  time  wao  the  inain  reason  for  this  success. 

,  .  /  /  I  /I 

Each  performer  had  his  own  instrument,  but  the  group  had  to  pay  the  cost  of 

7  /    I    .    /  ~    \        I   V  \ 

mai^ntcnnnce/ trgnsportation,  and  the  amplifiers  needed  for  a  larre.hall.  THey 

,  '  '  /   I    /    I     I  \  \ 

discovered  that  as  their  fame  grew,  their  equipment  was  insufficient.  Consequently, 


3_i>ven  cutting  r 

W 


they  herd 


to*/iodate  it. 
3a  a  n< 


/     \    I    \  \ 

They  also  thought  it  reasonable  that  when  a  member  of  the 

/    •      I      /  W 

combo  needed  a  new  instrument,  the  grj^J)  would  pay  a  part  of  the  cost,  claiming- 
It  ns  an  equipment  expense.    After  much  discussioHt  they  decided/to  set  up  a  fund 
to  cover  thc:>o  .cxDonseo.  /One  tenth  of  thfeir  fee  seemed  to  be  sufficient  for  this 


thc:>o  cxDonseo.  /  One  t 


purpose. 


For  evefTTing's  performance,  the  group  generally  received  upwards  of  8^00, 
Fire^kdown  of  this  fee  was 

10%  to  their  /3f*ont  for  booking  nnd  some  man^^tprinr 


The 
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/^09S  for  overhead  (transportation,  maintenance,  amplifiers,  etc.) 
20%,  for  the  leader         )  • 

155^  for  each  of  the  remaining  four  members  of  the  five  piece  combo, 
^1        Each  member  wap  expected  to  maintain  membership*  in  the  Minneapolis  Musicians 

Association  Eocal  73  A.F,  of  M.    The  initiatipn  fee  was  8123.50  anc^  the  yearly 
dues  were  S36.    These  were  pay^able  either  quartly  or  yearly.    Since  most 
•people  in  small  bands  start  off  with  not  too  much  cash  available,  they  usually 
'preferred  to  pay  their  initiation  fee  by  the  quarter.    Because  S123.50  -7-  k 

is  1-   with  a  remainder  of  2.   ,  the  first  two  quarterly 

payments  would  be  3.   and  the  last  two  quarterly  payments  would  be 

  each.    The  yearly  dues  they  preferred  to  pay  in  one  lump  sum. 

Pat  was  not  the  lefeider  of  the' group,  so  he  received  the  15  percent  commission 
after  an  evening's  performance.    To  learn  where  the  money  goes,  calculate  where 
the  fee  goes  for  each  of  the  following  jobs: 

5*    Friday  evening:     Sm^^ll  job       %kOO  fee;  that  would  give  a.  for  the 

»       agont^  b.   for  overhead,  c.  for  the  leodjer,  and  d.   for 

each  of  the  remaining  four  members.       ^  - 
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/ 


6.     Sfiturday  evoninp;  thoy  were  booked  from  8  p.m.  to  1  a.m.  for  n  feo  of  SSS)?, 

which  would  be  spread  in  this  manner;    agen^  a.  ,  overhead  b.  , 

loador  c.  ,  and 'Others  d. 


-  3  - 


Unit  9-^ 

7.  In^  playing  fr^m  8  p.m.  t<^l  a.m.,  the  combo  plays  for  k3  minutes  and  then 
rests  for  15  minutes.    Based  on  this,  the  time  actually  spent  playing  is 

,  Since  each  perfpjmer  vforked  five  hours,  their  "hourly  rates"  for 


a. 


for  the  leader  and  c. 


for  thf  others. 


J 


8.    One  enrra^cmont  cause'fi  problems.    The  group  was  hired  for  an  8  p.m.  to  < 
,  1  n.m.  stretch  for  8600,  and       th0  last  minute  one  of  the  {^roup  took  ill  and 
had  to  be  rushed  to  the  hospital.    They  could  not  n^t  a  substitute  for  him  so 
they  fell  subject  to  a  ^0  percent  penalty  clause,  meaning  they  would  be  paid 
^0  percent  leas  or  a.  for  the  evening.    The  ag^it's  feo,  however,  still 

romnined  10  percent  of  the  original  booking  price,  which  means  he  still  was 


paid  b. 


d.  Ovorheid: 

e.  Leafier: 

f.  Member: 


This  left  only  c.^ 

10?^  of  360  =   ^ 

20%  of  360  =   

1"?%    of  360  :r  .  


to  be  divided  in  the  usual  manner. 


Since  there  were  three  members,  that  amounted  to   i  ^^ji  overhead, 

loader,  and  ni;?;ent  costs  of  h.  .  .    This' gives  a  total  ''of  i. 

Subtractihg  this  total^from  5360  leaves   \     ,  which  was  divided  amonr 

the  four  of  them  equally.   ^"This  means  that  the  l*n\^'»r  mndo  k.  thnt 
evening  nnd  the  other  three  1.  . 


0 
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,         Unit  ^  .  . 

Since  the  Cooper  Coppers  had  made  a  name  for  themselvies,  they  were  also  making 
recordings  of  their  music.    They  first  had  to  tape  their  songs  and  then  the' 
actual  records  would  be  cut  from  these  tapes.    After  a  few  trian  runs,  they 
found  that  it  was  important  to  know  how  mufl^-  time  they  had  to  ta;^|ff  fsohg.  For 
this,  they  must  know  the  length  of  tape  being  used  and  ithe  i5peed  the-^^tape  is  beinp; 
run.    For  example,  if  a  1,200-foot  tape  was  being  run  at  15  inches  per  second^  ( ipn) , 
three  things  would  have  to  be  done  to  find  the  amount  of  time  available: 


I.     Change  tape  length  to  inches:  1,200    x    12    =         ,  9»_ 


incheR. 


II.    'Divide  length  by  rate;  10. 


_inchi'ti  '  —    1^  ipG  =  11. 


seconds. 


III.     Convert  tin^e  to  minutes  and  eecondc:  12. 

13«       •  .  minutes,  cecontis. 


Using  the  above  method,  find  the  amount  of  tirrn;  available  when  the  folloving 
length  tapes  are  played  ot  the  fi[  oHdr>  ■  i  ndicated : 
1*3.    TYi  ips  and  l,800-foot  tn^e:     nlayinp:  tine  =  .  

16.  3  3/'*  ips  and  2,^i00-foot  taj^^:     pl'^yinr  t  im^  :   

17.  1  7/8  ips  and  600-«-.fo6t  tape:     pl^'^yinf;  lirr/j  ^  ' 

18.  1^^  ipr>  nnd  6,^C0-fooV'  t.ipo:     playinr  liro  ■   

3  ^""8  ^00-foot  tire:     plnyinr  lirr.?  r-  ^   


10. 


_mi  nutes 
i  n  u  1 0  8 
_ni  nut  or 

ri  nut  vr 


_«irrconds 

c^ronds 


4 


Please  anawer  mil  questions  unless  ypu  feel  they. are  too  pers^^al, 
^  1,    How  wculd  you  define  this  occupation?  liftiat  are  s(»ie  of  the  tasks? 


2.    What  educa^onal  background  ia  needed? 
a)    High  School 

"1))    College  or  Technical  School-- 
c)  Othei? 


3,    What  specific  courafes  would  be  most  beneficial  for  this  particular 


4,    Why  would  you  choose  this  occupation? 


r 


%    What  personal  characteristics  are  impor^an.t  for  this  positioniSi 


r^cte 


6,    What  kinds  of  skills  are  need[ed  for  this  job?  ' 


?•    Would  related  training  or  experience  help  you  in  this  occupation? 
If  6p,  what  kinds? 


8,    What  would  you  like  mo^t  aboiH^  this  Job? 


9,    Wha(t  would  you  like  least  about  this  job? 
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10,    What  do  you' think  is  the  most  important  thing  you^  would  do  on 
this  job? 


11.    Is  recognitio|i  for  your  work  ^mportant  to  yoU? 


12.    What  is  the  approximate  minimum  and  maximum  wagd  for  this 
^    particular  field  of  work? 

a)    Does  this  job  require  overtime?*  If  so»  how  would  1^ 
^  '    _      it  be  paia^  /  '  ;  ^ 


^  J 
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b)    What  fringe  benefits  would  y^n  receive? 
"    c)    What  opportunities  would  you  hav-  f  >  r  v^nceaent? 

15.    Do        think,  this  job  -ili  ever  b*f  eU:'.  jt 

H*..    Is  thcr .  a.-:  '.^'*^^fiappIy  or  under-ruppV/  of  workers  in  • 
thia(!occupaUcr|  at  the  prfs^nt  tirre'         •    ^  j 


sJter  (j< 


15.  In  your  opinion,  how  can  £hA  school-?  cly  g  betiter  Ijob  in 
preparin??  me  for  this? 

V         .  . 

16.  In  your  or-inicn,  wh^t  makes  a  i,. ,.  ^o,v^^u««s5f oa  th.  jo 


17.    How  aid  /cu  obtain  your  infonnatior*? 


l8.    Other  conraeiits. 


I- 


J 


•V 

/  / 

t 


—  ivispping' 

DEPallTVl'I.'T  CK  SUBJECT  Earth  Science  "  ' 

GRADE  LEV::l  -Junior.  Hi fh  ' 

U:;IT  LE'iGTH— Three  Weeks'  '     |    ^.  . 

WHITER      SCHOOL  Millard  Olson--Cloquet; Junior  High 

School  ?. 

Ronald  Ahlgren — Cloquet  Junior  High 

School 


Career  Related  Science  Unit 


Reading  and  interpreting  topographic  jnaps,  "  ' 

-Introc^uct  ioHi      /  , 

Generally  speaking  i:he  study  of  topographic  mkps  is  indluded  in  Earth      .  i 
Science  courses  mainly  for  the  purpoae  of . studying ^ land  forma  of 
various  types.  ' 


An  attempt  will  he  made  in  this  un^-t  to  ^Iso  make  students  aware  of 
thq  various  occupations .  that  uee  if,opqg(raphic  paps  as  neces|sary  tools*  j 
of  ^their.^trade.     F  \  .  J  ,  - 

Hopefully,  this  additional  attempt  at  motivatiop  will  make  the  studJL 
of  topographic  maps  more  meaningful  and  relevant,  \ 

General  pCj eo tiver;  '  ■ 

!•  Help^g  the  student  expand  his  knoV; ledge  of  career  vocational  v. 
inform^<4^on  and  identify  career  opportunities  within  a  community. 

2,  Help  student  assess  technological  change  and  hovw"  this  may  affect 
employment  opportunities, 

3.  Help^atudent  become  av;are  of  the  variety  ef  opportuniti*es  available 
in  each  area.  ^ 


Field' studies  -  Mupt  visit  one  and  interview  one  individual 

1.  Real  Esiate  Office  -  y  ^  .  , 

2.  Ref^ister  of  Deeds  -  Carlton  County 

3.  Surveyor  -  Minnesota  Highway  Department  -  ; 

4.  Airport  -  Carlton  County  Airport  -       ;  | 

5.  City 'Engineer  -  County  Engineer  -  ' 

6.  Carlton  Co u-nty  Landfill  -  / 

7.  Corp  of  Engineers  -  ,  , 
j     8.  Conservationist  -               ,  <  - 

9.  County  Agent  -  ,  '   ,      f  ;  \  ' 

,  -/Agriculturist         *  v         *    I  |  ] 

li.  Recreational  -  *  ^  •/  /  ] 

•  12.  ^i'^y  Planning  Commission  «  .  f,  . 

Methods  Used  B^r  Each  Field  Study  -  i 

1.  Contact  individual  at  the  site,  and  set  appointment. 

2.  Pretest  -  Each  individual  will  write  a  report  on  v/hat  they 
feel  the  expqr.ience  will  cons:^st  of, 

%      5«  Visit  the  place.  V  ^ 

4.  Each  'student  will  interview  an  employee  of  the  establishment 
using  guidelines  on  the  following  sheet, 

5.  Repoxt  back  to  class  and  each  student  or  group  of  students 
will  exchange  ideas  with  fellow  students. 

•>^.   General  booklet  of  information,     -  -  * 

*7-.  poattest.  '  ^  ' 


CTUDEMT  INTERVIEW  PORH 

*  k '  ^ 

STtJDENT  NAME_  

••TITLE.  OF  JOB 


GRADE 


.D;^TE 


DUTIES— What  'is  actually  done^t  this  job? 

<^    ■  "    .  '  •     ■  ■        I."  '  '        '   1  ■ 

CHARACTERISTIGS  OF  THE  ^OE —  . 


'  WhatlS.3  it  like? 

■What  is  <the  work  'schedule?.-  .  ' 

How  many  hours  per  day? 
How  many  days  per  week? 
Is  the  work  shift  work? 

•Hot;  much  money? 
QljALIFICATK^KS  — 

^i7hat  must  L  knor  to  z^t  this  job? 
•        ^  i 

How  much,  education? 

♦  ■ 

What  are  the  physical  requirements? 


I 


POKSPi']CTS  OF  GETTING  T^ild  JOBr- 

'    ■  .  .  .■ 
What  are  the  chances  of  ^jetting  a  job  like  this? 


Are  t^^TCi/ni  scarce  or 


plentiful? 
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mo 


Each  student  shall  write  a  letter  t6  two  of  the  following  agencies' 
lor  information  about  careers.. 

AGRICULTURE  %  ~  ■ 

1.  Choose  a  Challenging  and  RQwardin£' Career  in  the  U.  &n  Department 
of  AgrijCulture  -  \  l|  ' 

U.S.  DepartntfeiTt  of  Agricultu|^ 

Office  bf  Information     ^        |  1 
Washington,  D.  C.       2025Q  ! 

.  ^.  Agriculturlal  Engineering:  !  The  Profession  with  a  fiture  - 

American  Society  of  A^icul'tural  Engineer  * 

Box  229  s 

3t.  Joseph,  hll      49085  .      '  ^ 

3.  Agricultural  En^ineeTing  aad  You  r-  <>  ' 

f.  ^  .  ^ 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 

Box  229  -  - 

St»  Joseph,-  MI  49085' 

4.  Agricultural  Engineering:     Serving  the  World's  Largest  Industry 

American  Society  of  Agricultural  Engineers 
Box  229 

St.  Joseph,  -MI      49085  *  . 

5.  An  Engineering  Career  for  You  in  Soil  Conservation  Service 
U.  3.  Department  of  Agriculture 


r 


AVIATION  AND  GPACE  SCIENCE  , 
1.  Aviation  -  Where  Career  Opportunit iea  are  Bri/?ht  - 

National  Aerospace  Education  Council 
'806  15th^t.  ■  I  • 

Wfeshingt"^,  Dj.  i  C.      20005  .  | 


2 .  Careers  -in 


Avia-tiidn  - 


i 

National  Aerospace  Education  Council  r 
006  15th  St].  n.'W.  ■  ^ 
iVashi-ngton,  D.  -C.  20005 


Id 
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CONSEPVATION  .  .  •  . 

'  .-1 

1.  Career  Opportunities  in  ^angeland  Resource  Management  - 

Amer-ican  Society  Of  Rango  Management 

Executive  Secretary  .  • 

2120  3.   Birch  St.  .*                     "    i*       1  i 

Denver,   CO      80222  '  '               '  ' 

2,  Careers  in  Conservation 
.     ^  ^  I 

Soil  Consbrvatiort  S'ociety  of  Ariierfica,  Inc. 
♦     7515  Northeast  Ankeny  Road  *  .  ' 

Ankony ,   I A  .50021 

5.  Carriers  in  -the  National  Park  Service  - 

National  Park  »iervicer  -w  . 

Washin(rton,   dT  C.       20210  * 

4.   Careers  for  Women  in  Conservation  - 

U..  3.  Department  of  Labor,  Women's  Bureau 
'!jI^C-  and  Labor  Standards  Administration 
^    l-Zaohingtonr  D.   C.       20210  " 

5»  Nature's   Oiardians:     Your  Career  in  Conservation  - 

^  '  Julian  Mesaner,  Inc. 

Division  of  Simon  &  Schuster,  Inc. 
1  West  39th  St. 

He-  York,  U.   Y.       10018  «  * 

6.  You  Can  Be  a  Concervatioriist 

Ar.f  rican  Forestry  Association 

919  17th  3t.  i;.w.         ^  , 

'.Vashinfton,   D.   C.       20005  .  f 

.   I.   Ask  Any  Forester  -  ^ 
?ocioty  of  American,  Foresters 

ioio<ii6th  St.  i   •  -  '  , 

;t  i'lhm/Tton,   D.   ^.  20036 

1  1)  ,     '  ' 


2.   Develop  a  Cai:*^cr  as)  a  Profensicnal  Landscapfe  BxpeAt  - 
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1'T.tional  Landscape  Ansociation*  <.  American  Association  of  Wurs^ryn  '-n 
^152  oouthern  Bldg.  855  Southern  Building 

•:.:ishir.r:ton,         C.       20C05  .      V;ashi7igton ,   P.   C.  20005 


PORESTPY  (cont. ) 

5.  Engine'ers  in  r ore^  t  .{ervica  - 

U,   S.   Department  of  A^jriculture 
Office  of  Information*  | 
Washington,   D.  6.  20250 

4.  Forestry  Jchools  in  'the  United  States  - 

U.   S.   Departnient  of  k^jriculture 
Forest  6^r^ice  '  ' 

Office  of  Inforr^.'it  ion  " 
/'.Vashington,   D.   C.       2^0250  . 

5.  A  Job  V/ith  the  Forest  Jervice  - 

U.   3.   Depi^rtnient  of  Ag-ricultuv©  / 
Forest  Service 
Office  of  Information 
vVashin^tnn,   D.   C.  20250 


6.  So  Yoy  Wan*t  To  Be  a  Forester?'- 

'  American  Forestry  Association 
919  17th  St.  N.  W. 
Washington,   D.   Z.  20006 

GEOLOGICAL  GCIENCEJ 

1.  Career  Booklets  Dealing  v;£^h^he  Earth  Sciences 

Ame  ricAn  Geolopidal  "Ins  titute 
2201  L  St.  ,  N.;/; 
^Vashington,   D.'  C.  20037 

Industrial 

1.  Shell  Oil  Company  -  Opportunities  with  Shell 

rholl  Oil  Compai^  ^  ^ 

50  w.  50th  St.  ^ 
^^ew  York,  N.  T.  10020 

l.irilllG  AMD  l.'CTALLURGY 

1.  Cajpeors  in  relroU*-. pm  En^ji^neerihg 

I)Ocj.ety  of  r.itroleun  Engineers? 
Amoricin  Institute  of  l.xnxn^t 
iiotnilurpicril ,  an'3  I'otroloum  Engineers 
»/?')0        Centr'il  F:xi:'ro33\7riy 
Dallas,  TX  75206 

2.  GcLv.r  i"'laco:3   in  Oil 

American  l\i^r oleum  Institute 
1271"  Avenue  of  the  Arr.oricas 
Nov;  York,  r.  Y.  '  100-20 


/ 


Tf^or  Clusters 


Agriculture  Related  - 


Aerial  cheniical  sprQyin£: 
Artificial  b,reedin/j 
Nursery  landscape rs 
■  Extension  v/orkers  * 
Soil  scientists 
Soil  conservation  technicians 
Irrigation  specialists  (drainage) 
Farm  nana^eirs  •  • 

Agricultural  toaoher 
Agricultural  banking      ^  . 
A^<ricul tural  economists 


Forestry  Related 

■  Industrial  forer>ters 
Park  supcrvirors^nd  superintendents 
State  ani  Federal  foresters 
TiribercruirorB 
Timber  apj^rais(jra 
Guides 

EntomolOf-i3t3  ari  Tathblo^ists 
Gamp  raorna^#?rjc^nt  n 

En^^inee rinf:  -  . 


Civil  en/":inc*^rs 
Curveyor.'j 
I..inin/r  erwfin*  ( 

]J[ighv.\iy  cc'r.3t ruction  , 
Hirhray  traffir  nhnn^'.rs 
C^mifier^:!  al  ron^truction 
C^mst  ru'i  t  ic  n  of  .por;or  linos 
Pipeline  construction 
i'unicipaj  sv.-v'ij;'*^' 

Procpect   rs  -  pf^trol^un,  nand  i  e:ravol,  minerals 


T ravel  ; 
Pi 


'nivistry  - 

:'p.ort  trUTio  o^ntroll'^r 


|r:  k  i  r f;  l  •  j  r  t  *  o  {  k)  r ; .  ^-  . 


V 
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UNIT  IV      yrUDY  Or  TO'*\^r''^.^^'^'il'Z  ;  a^l>   ■       •         t  . 

—  ^  ^ 

Ob  joct  iven  :  .  ^  ... 

1.  The  student  will  learn  to  locate  positions,  to  name 

land  t.yp.;  s »  an  i  to  identify  various  geological  formations, 
on  U.S.  ^roln^lcal  w&ps.  '  l 


Activity : 

1.  Green 
2. 
5. 
:,4. 


I- 


1^0 


6. 


ropertyi 

ptrate  profiles^ 


obe  exercise  fir  Latitude  and  Longitude. 
Lap  of  ,U.   S.  -for  latitude^  aivdl  longitude: 
Mt.   Ca^ulin  to,  in trodtice  cont'our  lines. 
Boar  iVountain  map  for  simple  contour  lines. 
Use  of  tho  stereoscope.  *  • 

Various  lo(3al  area  topographic  maps  for  learning  symbols^ 
tovmship,  ranee,  section  ^,  and  to  study  and  interpret 
contour  lines.  ~ 

7.  Briefly  cover  legal  description  of 

8.  Use  overhead  transparencies  to  de^gpi 
depr^^ssions ,  etc. 
Optional  exercises: 
a.  )  i'innesota  road  maps 

^  b*)  rnr^kinf!;  rx  contour  map 

c.  )  coraputin^i;  slop©  per  mile 

d.  )  dra;.iri^  profiles  . 

•Evaluation :     .  •  .  ^  ^  ' 

1.  A  student  tr*ke  a  written  Vest  and  a'practical  lab 

tpst  and  piss  with  -a  reasonable  -score,  depending  upon 
his  abi.lity  and  as  determined  by  the  instructor. 


9. 


CLERK 


Cluster:    Sales  * 


The  voice  who  asks  "Hay  I  help  you?''  has  been  spoken  by  thl)usands  of  clerks  in 

manny,  manny  stores  and  shops  throughout  the  country.    They  .are  people  who 

^ssi^t  you  in  making  a  [good  or  bad  ^election.    Hppefuljly, ,  a  ,jj^oc(  seljction, 

so  that  customers  will  return  to  the  store  again  in  the  future.-  You  %ill 
(ft 

-find  clerks  working  at  Oswald  Motors  parts  department,  throughout  Johnson 
Company,  Raiter  Pharmacy,  Bridgeman's,  Gibson' s,  L      M,  and  Melody  Music  Shop.  ^ 
Can  you  add  to  this  list?    They  milsf  be  pleasant,  courteous,  and  honest  in 
dealing  with  customers.    A  smile  on  their  facr;  is  Important.*  ; 

Most '^cl^erks  are  gaid  on  an  hourly  basiy  or  a  tar.o  wnf-o,*  plus  a  commission  on 

urn. 

what  they  sell.    Most  clerks  receive  a  discount  on.-productf?  purchased  at  th^ 
store  where  they  work.  % 


A' clerk  should  be  fast  with  finuren  in  fillinr  out  sales  slips  to  operating 
check  ou^t  cash  registers  or.  computer  chfc^  ouf  raF>j  rcfic^ters.    Accuracy  is 
important  to  you  and  your  employer.     Can  you  liri  n  few  otores  where  you 
would  like  to  work  as  a  clerk?  '  ) 


If. 
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Fill  out  thn,,,gale6  olip  for 
the  following  items:     *  « 

k  switch  boxes  each« 

,3  rolls  tape  ^98  each 

18  solderless 

connectors        .06  each 

3  light  fixtures       .79  each 

1  plug  in  *59  each 

120  ft.  No,  12 

%d.re  ,        #11  per  ft- 


a)  RemeiTiber  l^o  figure  a  U% 
sales  tax 

b.  Total  the  slip 
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Fill  out  the  sales  slip  (above)  for  the  foy^owing  items, 

13  pieces  of  paneling  at  53*^8  per  sheets  '-  8    2  x  ^       at  ,89  eachj 

3       2x6      at    1H,25  each;         2  lbs,  rl^ils         <i9  per  lb,; 

1  ran  stntn  nt  112.98  Ay  /  ' 

^  a)    Romr»mbor  to  figure  S^C^ales  tax.; 
^  b)  •  Total  tho  slip 


/V'    ■■■■  '  •  ■  if,--  ■ 

/  ■    ''y        .-    '        ■  '■     ■                         *  ''. 

■   •    ■  ,    ■              ■    ■■  -..<»'■ 

■'/      •■'    ■  «         ■  ii 

■    /■/      ■  ■■■ 

■  -■I  .  .    ^  .  I 

■•                                                     i  ; 

•  •               ' ' 

-  -  ■          —  ■  r.-. 

^  ■  ■  ■  ■■'^ 

.  * 

■  ■  ■  •  ■       ■ .  . 

n 

■    '  ■             ■            .                                          .            ■    \  ' 

t 

'  \ 
t 

2. 

(  ... 

* 

;  ■              ■  [  ..  : 

'  '  It 

J  ; 
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following  items: 

1  mattress  pad  ^ 

2  pillows. 


$10.28 
6.25 


6  sheets 

2  pillow  cases 

1  bedspre^^ 


each 

2.^9  ^ 
each 

2.?5 

each 

29.82;/ 


Complete  the  sales  slip  and 
.total.    Remember  to  include  the 
3%  sales  tax.  ( 


What  would  be  the  price  of  th^* 
bedspread  if  there  was  a  33?<'/V 
discount  on  it?  ',v 


^79 


/ 


Many  stores  require  an  interview  and  some  require  a  short  test  (pre-test) 
fof  a  clerk's  position.    How  well^would  you  do  on  the  pre-test  for  a  store 
clerk, 


Add 


1.  S 


7.89 
11.00 
10.-99 


Multiply 
5. 


ISM 
 H. 


2.  S 


1.29 
.39 
27.50 
.79 

i.oq 


6.  $17.87 

'  -6 


Subtract 
3.  ■  $10.00 


h.    $20  .'00 
-  16.56' 


7.    1/3  'x  $27.99 


8.    25%  of  2i*.50  is 


9."    A  20  percent  "discount  on  $37.50  = 


10.    Three  items  at  $3.27  is 


11. 


A  good  place  to  get  additional  information  about  specific  jobs  in  the 
sal(>s  area  would  be:  ■  ; 


o.      A  dictionary 

c.     'A  college  oatalog 


12. 


b.  The  Oc'cupatioTial  Outlook  Handbook 
d.  •    An  encyclopedia 

> 

The  most  likely  starting  pay  'that  you  would  receiv.e  if  you  had  no  training 
in  a  sales  job,  would  be: 


a.  $2-25  per-  hour 
c.    $.85  per  hour 


b.  $1.50  pec__hour 
d.    $1  per  hour 
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Question  Guide  SheSt  '       "  1 

Tlease  answer  all  questions  unless  you  feel  they  are  too  personal* 

i.    How-  would  you  define  this  occupation?    Whot  aj^  some  of  the  tasks? 

^ ,  ... 


2,    What  educational  backgr.ound^is  needed? 

a)  High  School 

b)  College  or  Technical  School 

c )  ■  Other  '  .  - 


3-    What  specific  tourses  would  be  most  benof^i^ial  for  thif;  particular  job? 
Why,would|  you  choose  thir,  'Occupation? 


5«    What  personal  characteristics  are  important  for  this  position? 


6,    What  kinds  of  skills  are  nt?eded  for  this'  lob? 


7.    Would  related  training  or  experience  help  you  in  this  occupation? 
If  so,  what  kinds^  ^  * 


V7hat  would  y^  like  most  about  this  job?. 


9.    What  would  you  like  least  about  this  -job? 


'    ICi.    What  do^  you#  thihk  is  the  most  important  thinf  you  would  do  on  this  job? 


#         11.    lis*  recognition  for  your  worj^^mnortant  to- you? 


1^.  What  is  the  afiproxirhate  minimum  nnd  naxirriurr^  waf<>  for jthi.s  particular 
t  .      field  of  work?  #• 


a;     Dpes  thiB  job  pequire  overt imf??     If  ;..(.,  how  would  it 
be  paid?^ 
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b)^    What  fringe  benefits  would  you, receive? 
^    c)    Vi(hXt  opportunities  wb\Q.d  you  have  for  advancement? 


13..    Do  you  think  this  job  will  evef  climiROted? 


1km    ts  iHere  an  over-supply  or  und^r-supply  of  workers  in  this  occupation 
at  th6  pres.et;it  time"? 


\ 


15*    In  your  opinion,\how  can  the  •schools  do  a  better  job  in  preparing; 
me  for  this?     _\  ^  ' 

\  / 

16.    In  your  opinion,  wha^  makes  a  person  successful  on  the  Job?  V/ 


17«    How  did  you  obtain  your  informr^^lion? 


18  •    Other  fcpmm^frfc^. 


'  4 
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cluster:  personal  service  ' 

Beautician  .  '  ; 

You  are  seated  under  a  dome  of/|ipt  blowing  air  with  your  hair  arranged  in 
shiny  rnietal  rollers  of  various  colors  and  si^es*    You  lean  back  against  the 
soft  cushioned  chair,  and  let  the  dryer  finish  off  the  superb  cut«  wash«  aj^d 
set  you  have  just  received  from  your  favorite  hair  styiist*    Your  beautician 
continues  to  perfect  your  beauty  by  giving  you  a  manicure  and  polish  while  you^ 
are^  under  the  dryer.  "  . 

All  of  a  sudden  you  begin  to  wonder  about  your  beautician's  job*    As  soon  as 
^she  is  finished  with  your  nadls  and  your  hair  is  dry«  you  begin  posing  questions* 

As  she  combs  ycMr  hair  into  a  lovely  My  style,  she  explains  that  she  entered  a 
school  of  cosmetology  at  the  minimum  age,  which  is  16  years  old*    The  cost  of  a 

lo^il  mont:.  course  usually  ranges  from  8^00  to  i730»    How  ouch  does  this  course 

» 

cost  nor  mi  ath? 

«Ti\lt>  in  a  ::chool  of  cosm^tvy^  Of<y »  yc/ui*  bertUti.ian  vv  »  ru-A  owii^atv- 

chf?  srior.ct  of  cosmetolotry*  .  Thi/i  inciudVs,  ^  u.z  :iii-*to.it)  ci  hair,  skirt^  iio^li*, 
pO*s.,,t>L«  J.aorciftro  of  the  e»calp  aiii  hairi      w  t.»(i  tai     uetie,  an.l  Miio»«  V*  ^'•^.'^i 
to  a  n.e'iAc.ii  doctcrj  electririiy  ana  Ji^u'        .   ,  ;     :iieji.*sli  >  Mii.i 

ine 'tiec  on  ti  p^jt  of  the  coun^e  included*  muj  c  .i  i.  »  iX  t  ...;,i.jy,  bfie.t  u.i 
•  i^uaily  ^tta  her  hfindd  into  Ihn  t30*t^iLi  r  i  cat  i  i>/    ..i  -/liitii^c.*^    ^thh'^j.fj.i  wi   i;...  " 
courre  cuVKirn  (.uiiii  iiemn  'is  u.i/iicurinf^»  hair  o--.]..  ' 


I 


Beautician  *  . 

Page  2.  ' 

exafflv  which  includes  a  practical  test  as  well  as  a  written  test.    An  (^irerage 

test  takes  a  total  of  about  five  hours  to  complete*      A  beautician  must  renew 

*     ■  »•  '  ,-  '  •  .  .  ■ 

this  license  each  year#  :^ 

Special  new  techniques  and  eUreas  fsuat  regularly  be  studied  by  the  beautician 
so  that  she  can  l^eep  OQe  step  ahead  of  the  beauty  and  fashionable  look  to  corae* 
This  is  because  she  must  be  able  to  prodfuce  new  and  beaatifMl  looks  for  her 
customers,  and  .wants  to  kef^p  her  regOXar  customers  an^d  make  more* 

A  beautician's  salary  is  composed  of  a  base  salary,  which  ranges  from  about  f73 
to  SlOO  weekly,  plus  a  commission  (a  designated  per  cent)  of  daily  receipts^ 
plus  her  personal  tips*  *  \  ^ 

Advancement  can  bb  yiours  as  a  beautician  by  becoming  the  manager  of  a  beauty 
parlor*    liven  with  the  natural  look  6is  the  present  fashion  trend,  women  spend 
many  hours  in  a  beauty  peo'lor  trying  to  achieve  this  60<*called  natural  look  i. 
The  beautician's  job  is  even,  more  in  demand  with  this  fashion  and  beauty 'trend* 
What  do  you  ejipectvill  be  tlie  ftfehion  and  hair  style^  trend%of, the  future^? 
Do  you  Lhink  a  beautician  will  still^e  in  demand?      -  •         *  -.-^ 


•  / 


Question  Guide  Sheet ' 

•  *  ... 

Please  answer  all  questions  unless  you  feel  they  are  too  perscr. 
1.    How  would  you  define- this  occupation?    What  are  some  of  the 


2.  What  educational  background  is  needed? 

a)  High  School  '  . 

b)  College  or  Technical  School 

c)  Other  .  ' * 

«  ^ 

3.  What  specific  couraea  would  be  most  beneficial  for  this  pnr- 
job?  . 

h.    Why  would  you  choos*  thia  occupation?  « 
\  ■  .. 

l-^at  personal  charmcteristlca  are  importaat  Xqr  this  positi 

1  :..  --J--    '  ' 


6^;  What  kinds  o'l,  akill*  are  n«eded  for  this  job? 


7.    Would  related  training  or  experience  help  yoji  in  this  occuj; 
If  so,  what  kinda? 


8.  Vhfit  would  you  lik«  moat  about  this  job? 

9,  What  would  you  like  leaat  about  this  job? 


10.'  What  do  you  think  is  the  most  important  thing  you  would  d 
this  job? 


11.    Is  recognition  for  your  work  important  to  you? 


12.    What  is  the  approotimate  minimum  and  mJbcimum  wage  for  thia 
particular  field  of  work?  ^  . 

•)    Does  thia  job  require  overtime?    If  ^o,  how  woull 
it  be  paid? 


Page  2.  -v  -  ' 

6.    During  onir  of  the  exercise  sessions  held  at  Darlene's  Beauty  Castle, 
fliss  Jamisoki,  told  her  students  that  their  ideal  weight  multiplied 
by  13  would  give,  then  the  amount  of  calories  that  they  need  daily  to  ' 
maintain  that  weight.    If  you  weight  125  and  your  ideal  weight  is  ll8, 
approximately  how  many  calories  should  you  be  consuming  daily? 

Using  your  ideal  weight,  compute  the  amount  of  calories 

you  need  daily* 


7.    In  cosmetology,  Jeuie  l9£imed  to  compute  her  daily  cost  for  facial 
make»up  " 

^  •  Assuming  that  in  two  months  she  uses  the  followingi 

J.  iube  mascarfiTat  $2»50,-  '   

1  small  bottle  liquid  make-up.  $2.00   


1/2  bottle  moisture  lotion  at  ll5»50 

2  tubes  lipstick  at  $2.25  =   

lA  case  of  blushefr  at  ik.OQ  

3  pots  of  eyeshadow  at  $2.00   


Total 


If  2  months  =  60  days,  what,  is  the  approximate  cost  of  make-up 
p^r  day?  '    -  ^ 


r 
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The  starting  base  weelcly  salaries  of  3  beftuticians  are  as  folloira! 

'     Sandy  175.00 

Beth  87.50 

Jeanne  lOO.OO 

Carol  90.00 

Tony  90.00 

Find  the  average  salary  ^  . 


At  an  exclu^ve  hair  design  castle,  Jeanne's  base  salary  is  SlOO.OO  a  week 
plus  r>0%'  commission.    For  one  week  her  daily  receif>ts  were— S^2,  830, 
tf26,  0^0,  838,  and  850. 

^      .  a)    Her  total  amount  in  receiots  is 

b)  The  amount  of  commission  is 

(5056  of  total) 

c)  Including  810.75  in  tips,  the  base  weekly  salary,  and  hefr 


commission,  what  i3  Jeanne's  weekly  salary? 


A  blow  cut  costs  86,50  at  the  Beauty  Castle,  It  is  customary  to  (tip  the 
beauticisrv  How  much  is  the  tip. 

What  ic  the  total  amount  spent  on  this  hair  cut?    Texclude  tax)   


Darice  uses  specially  formulated  protein  shampoo  and  conditioning  rinse, 
Thece  can  be  bought  at  the  Red  Carpet  for  85.50  and  32«75»  exclusively. 

There  is  a  kii  sales  tax. 

The  total  cost  is   

^         k%  tax  is  .  


Toljal 


The  permanent  includes! 

Wash  ^  minutes 

Condition         3  minutes 
Roll  hair       10  minutes  f 
*    Apply  wave  lotion       2  1/2  minutes 
Wait  for 
Rinse 

Neutralize. hair 
^  Unroll  hair  &  rinse 
Set  hair 
Dry  hair 
Comb  out 

Total  time 


How  long  will  it  take  to 
complete^  a  permanent  wa^e, 
set,j  dry,         coob  out? 


20  minutes 
3  minutes 

2  1/2  minutes 
k  minutes 

10  minutes 

45  minutes' 
8  minuter 


Barb  also  has  2  hair  cuts  and  a  trim  to  f^ive.     A  hair  cut  takes  about  20 
minutes,  a  trim  about  12.    Can  she  do  all  5  cuts  while  giving  the  permanent? 
wtiich  onescan  she  do  and  if  so— when?? 


V^7 
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b)    What  fringe  benefits  would  you  recfivr? 
c)    What  opportunities  would  you  have  for  a.?van'ff'a«nt7 


13.    Do  you  think  this  job  will  ever  b«»  «li-^-  •l*!'^ 

li*.    Is  there  an  over-supply  or  under-Kupply\f  workers  in 
this  occupation  at  the  preeeat  tirnf^V 

15.  In  your  opinion,  how  can  the  schoc^c  do  n  better  job  in 
preparing  me  for  this? 

16.  In  your  opinion,  what  makea  a  person  purcessful  c-i  the  j 

17.  How  did  you  obtain  your  information? 

18.  Other  cr>rMPenlc?.  "  '  • 


i 


STEWARDESS 


t 
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Cluster:    Transportatip'n  ' 
Stewardess  « 

Some  day,  while  flying  high  above  the  dlouds  in  one  of  those  great  silver 

birds,  a  young  woman  may  gracefully  approach  you  and  ask  in  a  cheerful  voice,  . 

"Are  you  enjoying  your  flight?    May  I  bring  you  anything  to  make  you  more 

comfortable,  perhaps  something  to  eat  or  dmink?''    This  lovely  young  person  is 

one  of  the  many  airline  stewardesses  who  medfe  flying  a  bit  more  pleasureable. 

An  airline  stewardess  not  only  looks  terrific  (which  may  be  a  welcome  sight  for 
a  weary  traveler she  does  rpuch  to  keep  airplane  travel  the  luxury  that  it 
is.    She  is  trained  in  first  aid,  expecially  the  ty^je  of  first  aid  necessary  to 
combat  air  sickness,  and  common,  as  well  as  extraordinary  mishaps  which  occur  on 
airplanes.    Airline  stewardesses  have  been  known  to  even  deliver  babies  in 
airplanes.    This  goes  to  show  that  they  must  be  prepared  to  deal  with  any 
problem  that  may  arise  among  passengers  ii!  a  plane. 

Besides  this,  stewardesses  are  trained  in  culineury  arts,  for  they  must  plan,  prepare, 
and  serve  all  meals  and  beverdges  that  one  may  receive  while  flying. 

Many  times  airline  stewa|*desses  are  called  upon  to  assist  pilots  in  som^aspect 
of  flying  a  plane.    In  cases  of  emergency  em  airline 'stewardess  may  do  unusual 
things— such  as  run  the  ridio  controls  to  help  land  a  plane.    The  experiences  are 
innumerable!    Excitement  is  the  key  wordl^ 

Not  only  does  a  stewardess  work  hard,  but  she  receives  benefits  that  many  girls  do 
not.    She  meets  many  people  from  all  nations,  and  sees  many  cities  and  countries. 
She  has  a  pass'' to  travel  when  she  is  not  working  which  provides  her  with  great  ^ 
discounts.    She  receives  eTpert  tips  on  grooming,  beauty,  and  fashions  from,  her 
trainees  on  the  job,  as  well  as  from  the  many  countries  she  visits.  , 

There  ^re <a  great  many  more  glorious  adventures  and  tasks  of  stewardesses.^ 
Can  you  think  of  more? 


COMPUTATION  PROBLEHS 


1«    You  are  planning  a  meal  for  1^^  paaeengers.  .Two«-'third8  ordered  chicken, 
and  the  remaining  passengers  ordered  spare ^ ribs.    How  many  passengers  want 


spare  ^ribs? 


How  many  want  chicken? 


A  young  mam  bought  a  candy  bar  at  S.l^  a  milk  shake  at  8.55*  and  a  bag  of 

pretzels  at  S.29.    What  change  must  you  give  him?   ^ 

He  gave  you  a  S5«00  bill. 


On  a  flight  from  San  Francisco  to  Chicago  you  have  200  passengers.  You 
must  check  your  passenger  list  to  finalize  your  chai't.    Of  the  passengers, 
k%  are  men,  37.5^  are  women,  and  17*3%  are  children.  •  • 

.  Cohipute:      Number  of  rpen  


Nuinber  of  -  wom^n 


Number  of  children 


)  • 


On  a  Boeing  7^7  there -are  8  stewardesses.  .Their  weights  are'  as  follows: 


Jean 

102  lbs. 

Chris 

115  lbs. 

Sally 

110  lbs. 

Beth 

120  lbs. 

Toby 

ilO  lbs. 

Kim 

99  lbs. 

Ann 

115  Abs. 

Julie- 

119  lbs. 

Find  their  total  weight. 


Find  the  average  weirht.  /  '  ■ 


To  plan  for  a  flight  a  stewardip^  must  do  h«<\part  tp  prevent  excese^weifht. 
On  a  night  flight  carrying  117  passengers,  tht^^tewardess  plans  "thaV  2/3  will 
wnnt  pillows 'How  many  pillows  must ■•  she . taktfi  __^»  
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'  There  are  8^  stewardesses  on  a  flight  and  2^+0  passengers.    What  is  the  ratio 

of  stewardesses  to  passengers?    (In*  lowefft  terms.)  /         ■  •• 


You  are  a  stewardess  in  a  •plane  whose  engine  quits  at  15iOOO  feet.  Inva 
glide  the  aircraft\goes  3/^  of  a  mile  for  every  thousand,  feet  of  altitude, 
there  is  a*  runway  13  miles  away.    Will  the  plane  make"*  it?^ 


c 


8.    By  how  long  or  how' short  will  the  plane  be? 


The  imaximum  take-off  weight 
cargo  weight  you  find  that  th 
instructs  you  to  »aid  in'  nemovi^ 


1,000  pounds.    Aft&r  adding  up  the  gas  and 
^rcraft  weighs  831^+26.  pounds.-  The^pilot 
bargo.'    How  much  cargo  must  be  removed? 


10.    -You  are  flying  over  the  Pacific  Ocei^ 
a  baby.  xTo  your  surprise,  not  one, 
6  lbs.  9  ozs.,  the  other  weighs  6  lb) 


id  are  o^l^ed  upon  to  help  de^ver 
two  babies  arrived    One  weighs  . 
LI  ozs.    What  is  their  total  weight? 
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CtUSTElt  NINE—  PERFORMING  ARTS 
.  :  Unit  1  '  ' 

:       Radio  Announcer 


By  "simply  turning  a  switch  on  and  selecting  one  of 'many  stations,  we  can  listen 
to  exactly  what  we  want 'iJhetS'e^  it  b^ro»k,  country  western,  soul,  or  folk, 
we've  taken  it<ll  for  granted  for  so  long. that  ewe  no  longer  appreciate  the  in- 
tricate  technical  work  involved  in  putting  just  one  song  or  musickl  piece  on  the 

After  doing  some  reading  about,  radio  stations  and  expeT^imentingwith  a  tape  re- 


corder  Amie  fcidTd  Co  tour  one  of  the  smaller  local  stations  to  get  the  , .feel 
of  announcing.   


air 


He  discovered  that,  thejmaller^st^^         doW^have ^^^^^^  set  up  the  ' 

records,  etc  .Kather^^^tt^^ol^^  his  g^n,,;  This  bec^^  in- 

volved because \t  is  difficult'  to  be  doing  4  liye^  adWrt  isement,  selei:ting  a 
record,  and  setting  it  up  for  an  eight-second  lead  from  introduction  to  voice 
all  at  'the  same  time. 


Am 


ie  w^s  able  to  spend^soiy^^me  talking •  to  one  of  the  announceirs  that  wa^off 
duty  and  was  told  about  the  actualAuties  an  -announcer  has.    An  announcer's  day 
varies  from  station  to  station  bi^t  no^^ma^^     not  much  more  than  four  hours  pe 
t      day.     This  may  be  split  up  intq  f^ifr  Ipart^^^^^^^        but  in  a  lot  , of  stations  the 

person  would, work  strai^Vt  through, 

J  .        ,  ■  • 

An ^ announcer,  has  to  be  very^alert  and  artJlcVlate.N^is  or  her  voice  tone  is  im- 
portant but  enunciatlon  and  clay.tJ>re  >f  greater  c^ncerti.  /The  ability  to  adc 
and. subtract  minutes  apd  .spends ^Sri^^  nature.    To  test  your 

ability  at  thisi'  do  the  following  pretest. 
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Arnie  found  out   lhat  an  ann...inerr  uses  maLl,  mostly.' in  iitLini;  a  cfrta^n  uimher  of 

songs  and  comnt  rci-Js   into    i  -i  vn  wmU  nt   tii'ir.                /  ^ 

If-,  during  a  .30-iuinuLo  uni  t  ,  only  soiv^.s  wcfro  to'hc^  J  J  if  *^' ,  i'''iny  son/ -  ^cn^'J ^ 

be  plavod  if  each  ono  was  2 :  '^O  in  K  nvlh  and  -'tbero  v,^-,  .1  l<^"  iA(rdns  svcond)  . 
space  for  introaiict  Ion  bt^twu^  n  sonv^^?     H  «  •  ;> 


During  a  schodulud  ha  1 1>:; iu)ur  ,  iJ-.lic«  is  a  t  i  vLv-!.ii.M  «  ^  :^  ;/ .  <(t ;  t/,^  ^  i  ^y^'inut  v:.  .a 
coinrnercials,  and  a  .?  ^  -miniH      H><>rts.c.sl.   •  how  r      1  -  •.      i     Ivii    t/r  ru.isic;  and 

rqporil  introduction?     12.  ^4     »  ^'^^        ^•^'"^^   '  ^  ^r^tii, 

how  ijiany  son^'S,    inch,    m-    i   l^i"   i  :i  ^  r(' t  i --n ,  ^.i.l''  ■ 


^■^  <\  In  Liu.    t  li-  i ,  1  i  l.l 


t)vor  ?     1  3 . 


).at   \.'a '»*:inni*t        iv  /  ••^^    ^'^  -^^  ' -^'^^v; 


tiniQ  will  thfj   son;v;  t.ikc   il    i.i.!,/iun.  2:-^r>?     1-t,.  ^  — 


ton  seconds  voice   i n t  ro^iy.ic  t  i  on 

and  voice  total    K,.  ^    '7  li--  r.u  l.   Irr.-    is    i.  .:    .t    t  }.    riu-ir  t 


Ji'uh  r^-nr ;  r«.  ';ai  ros 

Vii'j  sonk;^ 


\ 

17. 


at 


t  hv   I  i  .';o   1 .  r  .n 


I'll  t  I. ' 


i  ■  ■  ' 


In    ,in.ilj'  r-  .:ML  '  ok  i. 

an  ch  \ryx.  <  )    '  o  !  '  ui.-.  i  i  •  ^( 


UNIT  9-1 


The  top  two  tables  are  for  program 
time  and  the  bottom  two  tables  are 
for  one -minute  or  half -minute 
commercials. 


COST  OF  COfrlERCIALS^ 


What  ,  is  the  x:ost  of'  10  one-minuie   -4^.  ^ 


c ommerc iaVh  -pOT  week  scheduled  from 

^  ■  •     ■  .-  ^ 

4  p.m.  to  7  p.m.?     1.8,  .   ; 

What  is  this  for  each  commercial ?  . 
19,  .  .         -  .  ^ 


TIMES 

uh5u» 

\i  MOU» 

HOUt 

) 

^       1  4<  J  00 

^            7'j  hr»  * 

/,    ■  1 

w 

4 

TlMtS 

_  

'  S  MIN 

1  MIN  « 

«  ;  MIN 

I'M  ,  . 

I 

1  3 

.'6 

,  i 

t  ' 

f 

_I  ^ 

^CLASS 

PACKAGE  RATES 

V, 

PtR  WEEK 

1  MIN  EACH 

ftK  Wf  EK        -  J  MIN 

lACH 

,  io  4  .1',  •. 

. .  i            • . 

4'  ; 

.    .    T.  ...  s        ••2'  '  • 

•AA  ' TRAFFIC  HOURS, 

6  A  M  TO  9  A  m\  -  4  P  M.  >0  7  P  A/^, 

~%  ■  ' 

PJ^  WllK     1  MIN      lACH        Pt»  WrEK         'i  MIN  EACH 


What  is'thr^  savinj^  jH>r^^no-niim^e  copd'h  r 
20.  J  . 

What   is  the^  cnsc  ol  a    10-minuto  *'^|»uci^'i 


A    if  2")  sp  (  >    .1  per  wer-k?' 


\''  i    1  i  t  Jt  t«.  s  .     'M  • 


1  I 


UNIT  9-1 


Using  the  news' chart  at  the'  right  , 
.what  is  the  cost  of  a  five-minute 
newscast  given  six  times,  during  "AA" 

time?    22.  (each)  or  23. 

-.  23.  (for  all  six) 

What  ^"s  the' cost  for  12  2^-minute 


newscasts  during  "A"  time?    24. _ 


7'  J  MINUTES 

 *i  ""■|  ''^^v.v, 


News  ^ 

AA 

AT.'^irs     $15  00 


6  T-m<?s  10  00 
^^T.mes  9  00 
18  Timrt  8.00. 


(for  all  12)/ 


A 

1?2  00 

1 0  00 
9  00 


"9  00 
800 
7  00 


J  . 


I.D.  SPOl-S—  $5.00 


An  I.D.  spot  is  10"  long  and  is  given 
on  the  hour  vid  half  hour  along  with 

*  •  < 

the  station  break.  What  would  be  the  c6st  of  10  such  spots  per  we.ek  for  a  year 
(52  weeks)?    25.  •  ^    -  T> 


1 
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Amie's  interest  in  radio  helped  him  get  a  part-time  job  in  programing  at  a  lo< 
station.  His  desire  is  to  be  an  announcer  but  that  will  come  only  as  he  prove 
himself  proficient  in  lesser  jobs.- 


Question  Guide  Sheet 

Ple«s«  answer  *11  questions,  tmless  you  feel  they  are  too  perscnal. 
i;    How  would  you  define  this  occupatloa?    What  are  some  of  the 

i  >  * 

2-.    What  educational  background  is  needed?  ^ 

a)    -Hip:h  Schrol  ^  •        /  ,  , 

h)    Colleg<^  or  Technical  SchopI^  .  ^ 

c)  •Cthffr  "  ' 

3.    What  specific  courses  would  be  most  beneficial  for  this  i'^*r* 
job?  '  — 

.  •  r  •  . 

^<Vhy  would  ycMJ  chooe*  this  occupation?. 

5.  What  persona:  charactel-istica  are' irapt)rtant  for  this  posit; 

*    '  ■         '      *  *■         "  .    *  • 

6.  What  kindtt  of  skills  are  needed  X«r  this  job?/  "  .. 

•  '  :        '        -t^.  '  '  ■ 

.  V.    Would  rflat^  t  traihing  or  experience  heTLp-.you  in  this  ^ccup«^ 
If  so,  Khat  k'lads? 


8.  What  would  you  like  most  about  thir.  job? • 

9.  What  would  j^ou  like  least  -fe^out  thi 6  job?. 


10*    What  do  you  think  is  the  most  im]>ortant  thing  you  would  do  r 
this  job?  ^  ^ 


II.    Is  recognition  for  your  work  impnrtant ^tq,  you?  ^ 

^at  is  the  approximate  minimum  ajid  ;n2ixi mora,  wage  for  thi.s^ 
.    pVrticul  .r  field  of  work'? 

^a)    Does  this  job  require  overtirre?    If  r.o,  how  woul  : 
it  be  paid? 
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b)    What  fringe  benefits  would  you  repeive? 

•     •  .  . .   ■  *  . 

c)    What  opportunities  Would  you  have  for  advancement? 

13,    Do  you  think  this  job  will  •rer  b«  eliminated? 

Ik.    Is  there  an  over-supply  or  under«*8upply  of  workers '^in  . 
this  occupation  at  the  prisent  time? 

.    *  ♦ 

15#    In  ^our  opinion,  Jiow  can  the  schools  do  a  better  job  in 
preparing  me  for  this? 

l5#  In  your  opinion,  what  makes  a  pe;*son  successful  x}n  the  job? 
17i'  %fiow  did  ydu  obtain  ly.our  information? 


l8«    Oiher  comments* 


/ 


Clusterl  Personal  Service 

-»  '  • 

Funeral  Director  , 

A  loved  one  hap  passed  away,  and  the  family  is  emotionally  saddened,  plus 
being  puzaled  about  handling  the  situaticm.    At  this  time^  the  funeral 
directors  are  of  great  service  to  the  family*    They  perform  Various  du^es 
related  to  the  care  of  a  body,  supervise  the  funeral',  and  take  charge  of 
business  details  related  to  the  funeral*    They  must  be  familar  with  modem 
customs  and  religious  beliefs  relat^  to  fuherals.  * 

What  are  some  of  the  things  the  directojrs  do  when  they  receive  thatcall? 
First,  they  note  essentied  information,  location  of  body,  name  of  person,  whom 
to'contact  for  funeral  details  and  other  details*    They  send  a  car  to  tx;ansport^ 
the  body  to  the  mortuary.    The  death  certificate  is  secured  which  is  presented/ 
to  the  local  Board  of  Health  in  order  to  obtain  the  burial  permits 

,  '  r  . 

9 

f  • 

A  convenient  time  is  arranged'  to  meet  the  family  of  the  deceased.    At  this 
mee ting  with  th^  fan^ly,  they  plan  the  time,  plac^*,,  clergyman,  music,  handling 
of  flowers,,  casket  bearers^  limousine  reauirements,  and  cemetery  plot.  They 
estimate  the  amount  of  time  needed  to  prepare  the  body,  and  when  the  funeral 
service  will  take  place.    Lotopf  details  are  involved.    The  cost  of  the 
casket  and  other  costs  are  discussed  with  the  family. 

,  Once  satisfactory  arrangements  ar*  ?i.^de,  the  funeral  director,  preparre  the 
body;    In' cases  of  accident,  they  mu£>t  restore  features  of  the  deceased. 
They  arrange  an^  place  the  body  in  th»i  cafakef.  .  '  . 

Arrar.go:i.-?ntr.  for  pre^funeral  viewing  an i  .services  are  completed.  .  Then  the 
.funeral  '-ij  details  are  made,  mpvement  of  lanily  or  famil?.es  to  an-i^rom  ^he 
fjinerjl,  procession  to  the  cemcr.ery,  police  '.scort,  funeral  services,  and  rr^vi- • 
■  cide  ;.ervic.'o''and  any  other  details,     it  aounds  like  a  lot  of  detailed    and  . 
well-^i^ed  scheduling  io  involved,  -^ou  are  right— it  is  involved. 
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The  funeral  director  must  have  a  pleasant  and  pleasing  personality  because 
he  is  dealing  with  a  variety^  of  people*    th^se  people,  in  most  cases,  are  in 
an -emotional  high  level^ state,  and  are  looking  to  someone  for  kindness  and 
wise  counsel*  ^  ' 


> 


Mathematical  problems  are  found  in  the  occupational  areas  of  fuderal 
directors.    Try  the  following  problems. 


1.    The  X  Funeral  Home  purchased  tl38.00  worth  of  embalming  supplies  on 
April  20.    The  discount  sheet  read  2%  discount  on  all  purchases  paid  ^ 
within  30  days.    What  would  be  the  cost  if  it  were»paid  within  30  days?  ^ 

m 


2.     In  problem  1,  what  would  be  the  cost  of  the  3l^ti.00  if  another  8up]51ier 
hac  a  6$D  discount? 


3.    Ifif?  X  Funeral  Home  conducted  a  funeral  forjthe  total  cost  of  8IO85.OO. 

Uf  this  amount 9 

^'  ^9m9%  is  direct  cost 

Z^mS%  is  facililieG  and  equipment  costs 

10. is  p;cntral  expense  cost 

is  in<^e  before  troces 
« 

»/hat  per  cent  ia  income  before  taxes  cmd  what  would  be  the  income 
on  this  funeral?  / 
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Below  is  a  data  chart  showing  deaths  related  to  the  months  of 
the  year. 


Month 


Number  of  Deaths 


January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

Aurust 

September 

October 

November 

December 


a.    What  is  the  trend  in  the  graph  toward  ipore  or  less  funerals 
aepending  on  conditions?. 

b«    What  is  the  average  (meai^)  number  of  fjiinerais  per  month? 

c.    Design  a  broken  line  graph  or  a  bar.fjrjaph  to  illustrate  this 
information* 
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llNTRODUCTION  ,     '  ^  . 

The  purpose  of  this  collecti?dfr of  Career  Education  projects  is  to  provide 
the  reader  with  a  sampling  of  career  activiti-eq  that  have  b^seiTBHu^dped  by 
teachers  10-12  of  Independent , School  District  94,  Clcquet,  Minnesota,  dulring  ^ 
'the  past  three  years.  ^ 

This  is  only  a*  sampling  of  the  materials  developed.    In  selecting  units 
for  this  booklet,  an  attempt  was  made  to  include  a  cross-section  of  all 
disciplines  and  all  grade  levels. 

Career  projects  have  been  created  by  nearly  every  discipline  and  grade 
level  in  our  school  district.    Teachers  apply  to  the  local  Career  Education 
Committee  for  project  approval  (see  attached  application  form) The  committee, 
four,  teachers  and  one  administrator,  meetipt  regularly  to  go  over  applications. 

When  the  local  Career  Education  Committee  meets,  they  are  guided  by  pi 
number  of  factors.    The  greatest  of  these  factors  is  the  concejpt  Vf  ^areer 
Education  as  outlined  in  Cloquet^f  Comprehensive  Model  (see  ^tached  Comj^rehensive 
'Model)  and  the  involvement  of  students  in  the  projects.    With  this  informa^n 
the  fommittee  decides  whether  or  not  to  approve  the  applicationif    If  the 
application  ijS  approved,  a  contract  for  the  project  is  issued"^  th^'^^pafficipant 
(see  attached  committee  action  form). ♦The  .contract  has  jstipulatione  such  as  a  ^ 
copy  of  materials  developed  and  a  written  evaluation  of  the* project.  /  ^  * 

During  the  last  school  year,*  numerous  applications  were  ajSproved  for 
curriculum  writing,  purchasing  career-orieoted  materials,  fiel<J  trips,  inviting 
speakers  into  the  classroom,  and  using  video-tapes  and  slides* to* interview 
and  show  workers  on  the  job.  •        .  ■  \ 

Volume  2  has  been  divided  into  3  parts:  K-6,  7*^,  10-12.^  For  information' 
cohcerning.  the  other  two  part s,^f contact  the:  f 

Cloqueff  Career  Education  Committee  ' 

509  Carlton  Avenue 

Cloqueti,  Minnesota^    -  55720 

Telephone:      218-&79-3326    '  *  . 
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SENtok  HIGH  EXPLANATION 


\3rk 


This  section  contains  samples  of  Career  UiAts  created^ 


*by  Cloquet  teachersJ^  the  senior 

The  san^le^unite  are  grouped  together  by  disciplines.  Some 
l^^ts  cover  more  than  cfhe  grade  level  and  are  irtter-dis- 

ciplinary.    The  emphasis  a^t 'this  level  is  for  continued 

i         •  ■ 

career  exploration  and  the  beginning  of  career  preparation. 

Although  many  units  contain  their- own  bibliography, 
an  additional  bibliography  is  at  the  enc^of  this  booklet 
to  give  the  reader  additional  eource^o/r  career*  related  ^ 
materials.    There  .is(also  a  listing  of  units  produced  .by 


Cloquet  t^rchers  which  are  not  included  In  tliis  booklet, 
but  could  be  made.avdiilable. 
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RESOURCES  AVAILABLE  IN  THE  SCHOOL  DIST. 
'    '    SENIOR  HIGH  LEVEL 


S 


Boaks 


^  &  Pamphlets 


^lA^roductiqn  to  ::Chemistry 
Chemical  Prinpiple^f^ 
Careers  Research  Monographs 
Health  Careers  Guidebook 
The  College  Handbook 

Vocational  Biographies  \ 
Yoxxv  Job  Interview 
Preparing  For  The  World  Of  Work' 
Why  Work  At  All        *  '  *  . 

Chemical  Investigations  For  Changing  Times 
Chemistry  For  Changinj^  Times 
Chemical  Problems  for  Changing  Times 
Chemical  Problems  for  Changing  T*njjes 
'  Th^e  Audio-Tutorial.  Approach  to  Learning ' 
Career  World       .      '  ^  . 


Work/Buidance  i 


t 


Guidaiice  Services  ,   ^   '  * 

Career  Information  on  Counseling  Sc  Teaching 
Occupational  Ojitlook 

How  To  Prepare  For  High  School  Equivdiency  Examinat 

Planned  Qroup  Guidance  ^ 

Structure  &  Ffiinction  Of  The  Body;  7^ 

The  QeologicaL  Scientist  •  .  ' 

Science,'  Engineerirtg  &  Related  Career  Hints. 

Your  Career  In  Optics  .  ^ 

Facing  Facts  About  Your  College  Career 

Your  Future. in  Aerospace  Technology 

Your  Futtire  in  Geology  ^ 

Your  Future  in  Metoroligv 


5-0  5 
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(Books,  Magazines  and  Pamphlets  Continued) 

Your  Future,  in  .j^^uQle^  Energy  Fields 
Your  ^FutuTje  in^  Oceanography  s  ' 

Your  Future  in  Physics 

Acoustics  &  You    ^  ^* 

Director  of  Physics  &  Astronomy  Facilities 

Graduate  Programs  in  Physics  Astronomy 

Physics  Manpower 

Students  Guide  To  Undergraduate 

Physics  Major  DepartiMentSx  ' 

Physics  As  A  C^reer^ 

The  Medical  Physical 


Audio  Visual  (Tapes,  Films,  Video  Tapes) 


Compete  Career  Tapes 
CaRefi*s  Unlimited  (Cassett  Tapes) 
-.Engineering, 
Food  Production 
Forestry  '  ^ 

'      Furniture  Industry 
Guidance 
He^ilth  EdLcation 
.    Hotel^Motel  V 
LaifdscSipi'^g 
Nurcer'y  Btisinesfi. 
Law 
^  L^-bi^arian 
*  Oceanography 
■  Photography 

Plastic  Industry 
Printing  and  Engraving 
Recreation 
Hepair^Service 
.  Restaurant 
Scientific  Research 
Secretarial  Careers 


Selling  ,  , 

Social  Wprk 
Textiles  ^  ' 

Transportation  ^  „ 

Veterinary  Medicine 
Advertising 
Agiriculture 

Air  Conditioning  &  Refrigerat 

Architecture 

Beauty  Culture  ; 

Broadcasting 

Clothing  &  Fashioh  Design 
Construction 
Criminology  &  Phenology 
Drafting 

Computors  >  ' 

Education  p» 


f.'. 


Appllqation  for  Career  Development 


Curriculun^  Projects 


1, 
2. 
3. 
U. 
5. 


,Appii<iant' s  name 

Grade  level  ;  

Department 


Date  of  appl«ation 


Proposed  dates  of  project 


6.    Goals  and  Objectives 


7-  ^  Processes,    Experiences  and  Activities 


8 •  Evaluation 
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PAREEil  DBVEfbPIEOT  ■ 
,;  COi£.lTT!iE  ACTION 
FOR  CUKRICULUII  PROJECTS 


1*  t\l£mie 


2.  Building 


3.  Departraent 
k*    Project , 


5.    Dates  of  Project 


CQL  :,ITT0£  ■  PROPOSES: 

A..   Acceptance'^"'. ,  v 

1.  \^Stipulations  ^ 
a)-  . 
.       •       b)  . 

'         .  d) 

•  Bv'    Nor^-Acceptance  , 
'       !•    ou--estod  modifications 
a) 

.    ,      b)    ^    .  ■  ■   -  -i' 
c) 
d) 


Signed 


Date 


District  tjoordinator 


Signed 
Signed 


Coordinator 


I'artiGipijit 
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"OiillT.'ITATIO.I  TO  THE  VOU^D  OF  VORK"  ' 
"  ,^        *  '(Career  Levelopmeijlj)  •      ,    "  ^ 

Institution  Conducting  Project        Indepondent  School  District  Wo,  9h 

Project  Director  vPale  V.  Abbott  '  Y    \.   f_ 


-    Address    Junior.  High  Sctiool,  Cloquet,  Hlnn,  Phone  '    »2l8^879-3326      *  ! 

A    (Include  Area  Code;  ~ 

^    Project  Title       "Oyleatation  to  tl^ie  World! 'of  Work'^    (Career  pevelopment). 

Project  Setting       Independent  ochool  District  Mo,  9h  (K-12)  and  Caur.mnity 

Students  to  Be  Served  serving  approxiuately  3^800  students 


C0MPR£I4£NSIVCM0D£L 


/I 


ORIENTATION  hike  VORLD 

0^  WORK  " 

(CARCCR  DCVaOPMENT) 


PRO€RA-.M  DESIGN 


ERIC 


■■■.<>■  .r 

cern  tlSVr!;;'^^  °^  Cloquet  graduates  e^^plains  to  a  great  extent  our  con- 

lZ  frlIl?f^l^  1  Children,,;  We  ha5e  too  long  segn.ented 

demic  '?Se"uon!l  ^"  'l'"^  divisions  are  created  cdhceniinf  aca- 

>  uemic,  vocational,  and  general  education. 

realiXL^?!!a?\^  have  concentrated  on  college  preparatory  progra;as  not 
Cly  h^Jf  of%\:sf':h^'  :^^e°J^^[nifhr^  ^'"'^"'^  "'^^ 

Thev  'wi  students  entering  the  woTk  force  are  -there  for-  "just  a  job". 
i^Sdin^^  ^l?"  f^\^^"^^^  the  job,  skills  necessarj,  undeJ! 

•  rx^Ju;;':;eas)''  competencies  (should  Be  included  in  all  cur- 

^•artea  0^0^^ snhno?  "'^S^P^^J""^!  education  program  begins  in  kinder- 
child:  3  nlai^'ff.?^        continues  throughout  life.     Regardless  of  a  . 
Se  work'^io^Td    thrr:!t'°^^f?';  vocational  schopl,  or  go  directly  into 
entry  skills  ^"dividual,  he  needs  certain  attitudes  and  job- 

tation^fo"fh'V'%"^^^i7,  approach  to  a  comprehensive  program  "Orajen-. 
^ono::in°  pages!'''  °'  ^evelopment(.  is^fsented  oTthe 
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Emphasis  is  places:  upon  development  of  all  self-concept  and  a(titudr/s 
toward  the  'forld  of  l^ork  to  correlate  with  and  inte  fate  into  existing  cur- 
ri(^tun. 

Attention. is  given  to  developing  self-concept.  Per  haps  this  is  more 
important  than  measuring  I.Q.  Also  desirable  attitues  development  for  em- 
ployability  as  illustrated  oa  the  chart. 

All  disciplines  involved  in  developing  and  emphasizing  positive  atti- 
tudes and  self -"concept  in  existing  curriculum  about  the   for  Id  of  Work. 

Resourcte  people  from  the  community  are  asked  to  come  to  school  and  dis- 
cuss attributes  they  look  for  in  ftieir  employees. 

Fathers  come  to  school  to  talk  about  tneir  spegific  job. 


V 


KINDERGARTEN  to  GRADE  5 


OCCUPATIONAL 
AT  T  IT  UD  &S  . 

SCHOOL  CURRiCULUM 
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The  self-concopt  aid  attitude  prograi   is  continued. 

An  orientafion  prograin  for  all  Jrouth  is  developed  to  help  them  in  un- 
derstanding about  broad  areas  of  our  economy  such  as  manufacturing,  con- 
struction, service,  marketing,  agriculture,  business,  and  professions. 

Sane  classroom  activities: 

Job  applications,  interviews,  type  of  work  pprformed  in  various 
occupations,  licensing,  future  employment  outlook  (locally,  state,  national) 
personal  grooming,  and  health, 

Comminity  resoyfces  utilized  such  as  Career  Day  (local  businessmen,  pro 
fessionals,  and  othlts  coming  to  talk  to  students  about  their  jobs). 


GRADELS  6-8 


CAREtf? 

ORiENTATlON 


Career  exploration  may  come  i.iore  into  focus.    Student  acquires  iden- 
tity as  a  worker, ia  the  occupational  structure, 

A(?quire  skills  of  decision  ualcing.  -(Life  Career  game  may  be^  utilized. ) 

^    .  •       •  -  , 

Become, involved  in  elective  or  selected  on-the-job  work  experience 
(partici, nation  on  the  job  withput  pay  or  10th  grade  students  in  the  work 
experiefice^pro^^ram). 

Exi;loration  in  an  occupational  structure  (Gr;phic  Arts  Department  set 
up  not  as  a  training  station  but  for  exploration  tath  different  areas 
teaming  juch  as  business,  art,  and  induatrial  arts). 
%  ♦         '  .  * 

Radio  apd  TV  (English,  speech,  drama,  and  social  studies). 

Acquire  futher  inter-p^rsonal  skills. 


GRADES  9  a  10 


tXPLO  fCATloN 
AND 

CARaef?.  PR£PARAT»ON 


CONSTRUCTION 
OCCUPATIOMS 


GRAPHIC 
COMI^UNiCATlON 
OCCUPATIONS 


OCCUPATIONS 


ELeCTRiCiTr- 
OCCUPATiQNS 


OCCUPATl  DNS 


HOSPITALITY 
OCCUPATIOf^S 


rH^^MSPOJ^TATlON 
IStHvtC^  AMP 
M<£PA  \R  OCCUPaT»0M5 


.  AC»R\CU|iTuR6 
PRODUCTION 
AhJD  ReiATfeO 
OCCUPATIONS 


HEALTH 
0CC0P^T♦OMS 


JOB  ' 
CLUST  ERS 


COM  M  \j  WITV 

sei'^vice 

OCCUPATIOMS- 


Sis 

i 


b.RADilS  11  MP  12     ■  .        '       "  .  - 

Focus  now  i'3  on  Career  Preparation.  ' 

ciqploration  in  an  occupational  structure  may  continue* 

Cooperative  education  programs  as ^part  of  the  school  community'  in^ 
volvement  (trade  and  industry,  office  occupations,  distri,butive  education^ 
workgixperience,  work  study).  %  v 


Teatihg  reality  of  one' 9  self-copcept  (obse/ve  occupations  and  wojkers). 
and- 


Career  and- College  Day  i,i  cooperation  with  Americaii' Association  of  y 
University  ''bmen.  '  ■ 


"ClSfuet  otorjf"  is  one  of  ^innovation.    Flexible  modular 
scheduling,  grades  U-12,  was- undertaken  five  years  ago  and  allows 

for  improved  Individualized  instruction.    The  school  board  and 
copimunity  are  very  cooperative  ^nd  helpful  in  all  educational  en-  , 
deavors,    He  lika  to  think  that  Sn  our  course  selection  and  im- 
plementation the  kids  are  our  clients  ana  we  are  thinl^ng  and 
planning  on  their  behalf.  -  '  ,  ^ 

Things  are  happeninr^  in  our  school  systeiii,    V7e  have  two  elemen- 
tary couns(?lors  who  are  working  in  the  classroom  (k-3)  20-1^0  min- 
utes each  week  ^talking' with  the  students  about  family  reflations, 
self-identity,  ifoles,  anJ  goal^.    Grades  four  througli  six  have  in- 
itiated an  a'iviJor-acivisee  prpgram,*  xiach  student  selects  the 
person  he  feels  most  comfortable  with  for  better  communications. 
Junior  hi^;h  school  has  many  quarter  course  offering©  in  the  diff- 
erent dioCiplines.    Local  businessmen  cooperatecf  with  the  art  de- 
partiient  ^whereby  the  students  painted\Halloween  scenes  on  store  win- 
fiows.    It  was  a  competitive  venture  which*"  the  students  enjoyed, 
oonior  hi^h  has  also  i  itroduced  quarter  coursed  intq  the  curriculum, 
ilmi-courjes  .aaci  one-day  spesial  topic  youth  enrichment  seninaLTs 
have  been  aJrled  this  year,    A  meeting  was^held  recently  stressing 
the  po3c;ioility  ojf  an  are^  vocational  center.    Follow-up  is  being^ 
done  con  ;^'rning-thi3  at  the  present  time,  -         '  / 


In  thinking  and  planning  for  the  kids,  a  con5)rehensive  career 
development  piograii  will  provide  service,  resources,  and  learning 
experionceij  to  help  students  in  the^  quest  for  self-discovery. 


sn  - 
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application  ^or  Career  Development 


CurriculUa  Projects  - .  '  »' 

1.  Applicant's  name /Donald  Schov:  -  Advisor  -  Gloquet  Office  Education 

Absco,  ,       '  , 


Grade  level  12 


3.  DQ^a^hm^n^^     ^^^ocat j^onal  -  Of^fice  Education  ^ 

4.  Date  of  application        October  9t  ^1972  


y5.  Proposed  dates  of  i)ri>ject      November  5  &pt  1972/  'The  Seventh  Annual 
Fall  Leadership  Conference  to  be  held,  on^Sunday,  I  November  5-*  and 
f'onday^  November^6,  at  the  Radi^son.  SoutK^ -Hotel  in  Bloomij^gtone  < 

6.  ^als  and  Objectives  -       *  .  • 
See  Attached  pa^e, 

7.  Pr^  Ot.^i-.sos ,  Experiences  and 'Activities 
one  Attached  pag:e. 

M.  Evaluation 


oef3  /ittachod  pa/70. 
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Carear ^Development  Application  for  Don  Sc how  page  2,        .  -     *  / 

t>.   Goals  and  Objectives  ,  /  , 

A.  To  Promote  Active  Participation  in  the  Local  and  State  Office 
Education  Association,  By  getting  more  students  to  attend  the  .  . 
^conference  the  spirit  gen/erated  will  carry  throughout,  this  year 
.  ••:  *        and  be  passed  aXong  to  students  in  future  years. 

\^  ^S-  Develop  Vocational  Competence  *  in  Office  Occui^ations .  Vocational 
.  competence  means  being  qualified  /to  enter  the  world  of  work 
a  job  skill  and  a  certain  amount  of  confidence  in  pne's-  ability 
to  perform  that  job Students  in  t^  Of  f  ice  Education  Associat-^ 
ion  are  expected  to  be  able  to  perf  o^  at  ^l^ast  one  job  corapet- 
e^tly  and  effectively. 

C.  Develop  Student  Leadership^     By  participating,  planning  and 

^  serving,  students  will  develop  their  leadership  qualities .      •  ' 

D.  Promote  Better  Understanding  at  Lo'cg^l  ,  State  ♦  and  National  .  • 
Levels.     Student  participation  and  fellowship  at  all  levels 

-^promotes  better  programs  and  "provides  these  students  with  a 
^  J         ^   knowledge  of  the  people,  programs,  and  activities  that  are 
tezng  carried  out  elsewhere.  .  • 

E.  Promote  Student  Ambition  for  Useful  Purposes,     Students  will 
iearn  the  value,  of  their  own  personal  ambition  and.  derive 
"satisfaction  from  helping  others  and  from  serving. 

j  '  .  ^ 

I  F.  Learn  to  Pljan  Effect! vbly.  Everyone  needs  to  khow  where  he  is  ' 
and  where  he  lis"  going.  Planning  is  essential  to  all  successful 
activities.'  ;  ■  , 

G.  ^Learnin^ -tp  Jtet  Alon^  With  Others,  Even  though  an  individual 
nay  have  skill  and  ability,  he  cannot  get  a  job  and  keep  it  if 
he  is  unablfe  to  get  along  with  his  fellow  workers.  ! 

H.  Develop  Confidence  and  a  Spirit  of  Cori^petit ion.     People  are 
competing  dT^ring  their  entire  lifetimes.     Competlve  events 

the  Office  lldiication  Ass.ociation  Ccnfere^'e  creates  excitement, 
stimulates  _Md  facilitates  learning  and  aoVancement.      V  ' 

7.  Processes,^  Expei'iences  and  Activities 

A.  All  studer/ts  will  take  part  in  planning  for  the  conference. 

B.  Each  student  will  be  assigned  three  of  the  following  specific 


areas  v/l^ich  he  will' report  on  after  the  conference: 
Being  a  Bookkeeper 

7  , 

Bein^'  a'n  Accountant 
B^^ing  a  Computer  Programmer 


Career  Development  Application  ''for  Don  Schow'page  5. 


Being 

a 

Computer  Operator 

-^e  ±ng 

a 

Receptionist  ^ 

Being 

a 

General  Office  Clerk 

Being 

a 

Clerk  Typist 

Being 

a 

Machine  Transcriber  . 

Beang- 

an  Office  Machine  Operator 

Being 

a 

General  Secretary 

Being 

a 

Legal  Secretary 

Being 

a 

Me  die  al  Se  c  r e  t  a ry 

B^^ing 

a 

Stenographer 

Beings 

an 

Office  Supervisor 

Owning  my  own  Business 


\ 


p.  All  students  will  be  participating  in  Group  J^namics  at  the 
confeJ£*ence,       •  . 

-     '  ^'        •         '     '  • 

D.  Jilaterial  will,  be  available  a'^t  the  corifereiice  concerning  all  . 
-types  of  office  and  business  occupAtions. 

•  ■  •  •  D  ■     ;           •  • 

E.  All  students  will  be  given  information  and  encouraged  to  prepare 
^  for  competition  next  spring  in  arpas  such  as:,    accounting,  data 

;     processing,  general  clerical,  office  duplication,'  typing,  job  * 
application^ and  many  more.  /  :  ^ 

P,  Students^  V7ill|  be  attending  enteirtainment  sessions  for  per-sonal 
growth,  1  ^ 

■  i  ■  • 

8,  Evaluation  ■      '  :  ■»  ^     ^  ■ 

A.  All  students  will  be  required  to  write  their  own  evaluation' of 
-the  experiences  ^they  had  concerning  the  entire  conference. 

B.  Each  student  will  give  .a  r^drt  about  her  own  individual 
al^signraent; 


Long-term  evaluation  v/fll  be  to  see  if  the  interei^, 
along' to  future  students  so  t^ie^  will  want  to  attei 
ence.  \ 


Ls  passed 
the  confer- 


The  advi^spr  will  supply  to  the  Career -Development  Coranrfttee  a 
complete  copy  ^f  the  program,  material  covered,  and  a  written 
, evaluation  of  the  cQJiifjerence  and  its  value  to  the  students.  ] 
the  committee  would  like,  a  group  of  students  could  meet  ?:ith 
the  committee  after  the  conference. 
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,                                         February ,  1973  *  ■  .  .  '                  :  "  > 

^ASK  #  3:                             .       .      '               '  ■             '•       '  '    •  - 

«t  ...          ..  V. 

UNIT  TITLE:      '          Future. Nurse  Club  '                 -  • 

DEPARTMENT::      ^     \^  School '  Uui'sip^  Service.  /•  ^Kr 

GRADE  LEVEL;          *    'Grades  10*-  12^                 ,  —     7  •      /-^                      . / tr^ 

UNIT  LENGTH;              On  ^oing  *  '     .     \_               /  . 

WRITER/SCHOOL:  '\     Norma  .E.'  Bayaxd,   Cloquet  Senior  H^gh  School 
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The  purpose- of  the  Future*  Nurse  Clubs  is  to  br.ing  W-g^ther  in  high 
school,  young  people  interested'^  in  careers  in  nursing  and  health,  to 
share^  their  interests-^  to  ^xplore  opportunities  a^rid  requiremente'  in  these 
fields,  to  grow  as  individuals  by  working  together  and  to  learn  more  about 
the  community  life  in  which  they  will  spon  participate.  ^  Thi^.'is  accomplifihi* 
ed  by :  *     '  ^         >    ^   .  ^    d  \. 

<  *     '  ■  -  ■     '     «       ■  ■■  •  •  ■ 

1.  Educational  activities:  #    ■      .      .        ^  , 

Speakers  *    (  '    '  ' 

Field  trips  '  '      ■  ' 

Fiim.^  '      .  '  "  ^ 

2.  Helpful  projects:  •  *^         -^o*^  .  ' 

^  -     •         .       ■  '      .  .  ;^  . 

A  Thanksgiving  and/or  Christmas  basket   ■■         "  ' 

*  campership  to  Camp  Courage  '  < 

*  .      ^     Donations  to  a  worthwhile  cause.     (This  could  be  a 
place-  they  have  *  visited )  ^  ^  : . 

^  Adopt  someone  in  a  nursing  home 

\;  Do  things  for  hospitals  or  nursing  homes,  such  as 

ti;.imming  a  Christmas  tree,,  make  decorations  for  the  holidays, 


isit  patients,  etc. 

5^ jFun  activities:      .  ^-  .  ,  '      <  \ 

•  ■  ♦  .  ..  ■ 

^  Bowling  ^  • ' 

Roller-skating  / 
*  Sleigh  rides,  etc.;^,  '  ^• 

4.  Money  making  projects:  .  \  , 


Sinc^.our  activities  are  regulated  by  the- money  we  earn,  the 
students  work  haf^^  on: 

Pake  sal^s  r      ,      '  " 

■Car. 'washes  '  .      .     *  ■       .  '  *  T7 

Candy  sales  .        -  .  '  . 

;'  Canrlle  -sales 
Club  dues  •  -te. 


'  -  CURRICULini  FOR 
,  3UII  ER  SCHOOL 
SOCIAL  STUM'IS  DEPART/IEOT 


BY 

H.  Lykins 
Jhs^^ructor 


Presented  to 
Career  iSducatioh  Commifeftrep 
Independent  Sphocl  District  tt^h 
January,  1973 
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■  .      ,  PHILOSOPHY  • 

'  » 

Social  Studies,  a3  cny  othor  acaJer.dc  course,  is  thought  of  as 
primarily  a  classroom  orient,\.teu  /course;    do  other  course' today  •: 
touches  raore,  people- as  all  young  people  are  required  to  take  the 
course  at  sometime  uuring  their' high^chool  career.    Desp'itg  thi^  veryj' 
few  school  sy^tein^. utilize  the  vast  resources  of  governiaent  offices  * 
whicli  ciro  in  aliu^t  every  community.    In  the  area  of  careers  govorn- 
iri^nt  ijork  offers  almost  unlindted  opportunities.^   Local,  State,  arid 
Federal  governments  are  the  largest  employer  in  tVe  world.  This 
course  is  designed  to  provide  theory  and  practical  instruction  in 
the^  functions  of  state  and  local  government. 


OdJgGTj:V"^.3 

V 

1.  The  student  is  to  learn  the.  role  that  local  government  plays  in 
his  life.  *  ,  . 

2.  Provide  practical  experience  for  the  student  to  observe  and  part- 
^^ici])ate  in.  •      -    '         .  •*     C  •  • 

3.  Creat'>  in  the  student  an  awareness  of  the  SDope  of  local  govern- 
ment services.        ■  '  > 


U,.    Create- in  the  student  an  awareness  af  the  services  each  agency 
provides.  . 

I^.    Orient  the  student  to  the  world  of  wopk  in  gpvernment. 


CREItT  ■    •  ■ 

The  course  is' designed  to  provide  120  hours  of  instruction.    The  ^ 
'ccm3f^.  5li£.ll  last  for  a  period  ^f  three  v;eeks,  8  hours  per  dajjV?  days 
por  week.    The  studeat  shall  attend  the-  classroom  portipn  of  the^couroe 
in., the  morning  from  8:00  A. 11.  to  12:00] f.K  Tlie  'afternoons  will  be 
opont  vorkin^;  for  a  governmehtal  agency.  /The  amount  of  credit  each 
Gtn<ient  shall  recievs  will  be  contingent  o'l  the  following: 

1.  For  a  quarter  credit  the  student  must  attend  the  classroom 
portion  of  the  course  fo)'  30  hours  (7  days).  . 

2.  For  a  ser.;est^r  credit  the  ^student  must  attend  the  clajsxoOTn 
portion  of  tli-;i  course  for*  60  houi  s  (15  days).  ^ 

3.  For  a  full  credit  th&.  student  M'^fst  attend  the  claisroom**- 
pontion  md  v;ork  for"  a  ^ovornment:)l  ?:gency  for  a  period 
of  B  honro  p;^rt  dciv  for  a  full  3  i^ck3  for 'a  total  of 

i?0  iiours. 
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rJTIS.^  OF  PARTICIPA.ITS 


1.    The  Inatructor-must: 


A.  Teach  the  theory  (classroom)  portion  of  the  course..   There  are 
four  areas  to  cover:    special  district,  city  government,  county 
government,  and  state  government.    In  each  area  the  class-  covers 
governmental  structure,  financing,  responi-Vibilities,  problems, 
reform,  operation,  and  relationships  to ^ the  national  government. 
Total  classroom  time  is  60  hours. 

B.  Organize  work  experience  stations.    In-vordcr  to  provide  the 
otudent  with  soiae  real  experience  ia  government^  nuiuber  of 
^;overnmeatc'l  agencies  are  contracted  and  asked  to  provide  a  student 
witn  60  hours  of  oa  the  job  training.    The  follovdng  agencies 

have  ei^o3scd  interest  in  participating: 

'State  V  • '      "  ' 

*    State  Forester  -  3arney  Hague 
Regional-  Forester  -  J.  Fabish  ■ 
Game  and  Fish  -  LeRoy  ^ingell  -       *  , 

Veteran's  Administration  -  G.  tjiimner  ^  . 

County  / 

County  cictensioa  -  D.  Radf ield  ^ 

.    '  Sheriff's  Dept. 

County./Asscssor  -  H.  l/iitanen 
County  .'ilngineer  -  Beneon 
'  Clerk  of  Court  -  3.  Beclc 

Fire  Dept.  -  L.  Lukkola 

Police.- JJept.  ^  * 

Li'  rary  -  Idss*  Jensen 
City  4L:igineer  -  Bruce  3oyer 
^;      ^  '^ity  Clerk  -  John  iioyer 

opccial  Dic^tPict 

District  Office,  Independent  School 
District  i^^\x  -  J.  llachai 
^  "  Indian  Coordj.nator,  Independent  School 

'    V  district         ^  Tom  Peacock 

Thcie^^re  a  number  of  other  agencies  that  v/ouXd  like  to  p^ir- 
ticipate  but  cannot  because  of  the  cotif idential  nature  of  their 
sei.vices.    These  agencies  are  vailing  to  coine  into  the  class- 
room  to  give  a  presentation. 

C.  Organize  field  trips  to  such  places  as  the  State  Capital  and 
the  oAdE  building  at  the  i^Uluth  ^^r  Base.  * 

D.  .let  up  the  transportation  oystpm  for  earring  the  students  to 
•   and  from  their  .work  stations.  •  ^ 

t3.''  Teach  the  proper  methods  of  observatioii  and  conduct  foz  Ihc 
lab  experience.-     '  .  ^ 


F.    Evaluate  the  student  and  the  program 

2,    The  otoident  .  U3t: 

a.  y\ttend  class  and  vork \3tatioi  every  day. 

b.  Attend  at  least  one  School  Joar^j,  Jity  council  and  County 
Board  meeting. 

c.  Participate  in,  ob3erve  and  take  no^ies  oi  the  work  experience. 

d.  ^   5ati3factorally  report  on  the"  work  experience  to  the  class. 

e.  Complete  classrooi.  aosigiiments  anci  te.sts  it  evaluate  program. 

f.  ^-^ach  day  bring  an  article  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine  that 
dea]^  with  iVderalisn  and  report  on  j^t. 

t..    Keep,  a  notebook  to  be-  turaed  in  at  the  end  of  ihe  tern 
containing  an  outline  of  the  reading;  lecture-discussion 
notes;  ana  the  articles  on  Federalisim. 

h.     The  students  parents, must  a33umo  the  liability  for  accidents 
mciured  o  i  the  job. 

3.    The  governmental  a,,?ncy  aj  a  work  station  is  askeu  .to: 

a.  Spe^d  some  Ufic'with  each  student  to  explain  the  functions  of 
thij  agenc;^^. 

b.  Proviae ^practical  activity  such  as  answering  the  telephone,  typi.- 
etc..    This  will  give  the  student  a  sense  of  participation  anJ 
contribution  to  th>i  overall  operation  of  the  office. 

c.  Provide  the  instructor  with  a  subjective  evaluation  of  the 
prograia  arm  the  student' 3  porfbr:.,anc3.  No  written  reports 
are  required. 


♦  J^'V''.LUATIOM 

•  • 

EvaJ-uation  ah-all  be  accomplishod  by  all'  thrc-^  participants  evaluation 
the  entire  prorjaii.    The  instructor  and  the  prison  i  i  charge  of  the 
student  at  the  work  station  will  evaluate  the  student  for  on-the-job 
p.jrformance.    'i-he  instructor  is  soley  responsible  for  classroom  evaluatio 
IhG  instructor  is  also  responsible  for  reporting  to  the  ouraner  ochcol 
Cooridnator  and  the  Lepartnicnt  Jbrirnan  on  the  progress  of  the  rouise. 


UNIT  TITLE: 
DEPARTIiTL'HTs 

grade  level: 
unit  length: 
v;hiti;r'  &  schools 


Hospitality 
Home  Economics 
Senior  High  School 
One  Semester 

Elizabeth  B.  Anderson  ^ 
Cloquet  Senior  High  School 
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HOSPITALITY  COURSE  ^  ~ 

If.'TRODUCTORY  sf  ATE::'-.'!]!: 

In  the  not  too  distant  future,  it  is  predicted  that  h^f'of  our 
population  will  have  jobs  in  the  service  occupations.     It  is  one  of 
pur  fastest  growing  occupational  fields.  • 

A  course  in  the  world  of  work  is  necessary  for  entry-level 
hospitality  services  occupations.     St-jidents  must  know  factors  in 
aadition  to  job  skills  that  ar^  needed  for  job  competenCeV  Eirploypro 
v-JJm   ^^i"  °"  ^^■'^y  ^--ant  ei^ployees  T;ho  are' interested ,  -are  vf 

to  learn  and  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  work, 
nnoi  J        course  v/iU  include  personal  health  and  appearance  standards, 
nuhl.o  ^1   J""  P^"""""^^  ^^"'^^h  and  job  performance,  values  of  human  and 
public,  relations,  ability  to  finding;  a  job  and  knowledge  of  legal 
aspects  of  epployraent.  ,  .  ^ 

Training  for  service  jobs  vary.     FBI  agents  must  have  a  college 
Put  operators  need  specialized  training. 

iTrdr-    ^^^"^  Service  jobs,  waitress,  hotel  maid,  cleaners,  food  service 
..orKero,  etc.  the,re  are  usually  mo  stated  educational  requirements. 

CPJECTIVnS  FOR  TIE  C.0UR3E:  .  '    <  • 

1.  To  identify  the  relationship  of  personal  hygiene  and  appearance 
J.      tc   the  v.'orld  of  \;ock. 

T        become  av.are  of  the  personal  qualities  needed  for  job  succesr. 
%  lO  be-  able  to  predict  the. effect  of  human  and  public  relations 

m  the  world  of  work. 
4.  To  be  able  to  apply  the  knowledge  gained  through  studying  iL- 

r/orld  of  v.-ork  to  finding  a  Job.  e  ^, 

^'  ^^^""^  aspects  of  employment  in  illation  to 

»•  .    jper^onal  welfare.     „,  j  . 

6.  To  identify  the  job  of  being  a  school  usher  and  ^ide. 

RI^oOIIRCE  MATERIALS  TO  BE  USED:  /  '      '  \  ■ 

Occupations  and  Careers.  Fe^ngold  and  Swerdloff,  McGraw-Hill,  :969 
Hoy;  To  Get  A  Job.  Wesley 

Occupational  Relations.  University  ,of  Minnesota 

The  Correct  Maid,  Pfeiffer  and  Voegele,  Haydcn  Book  Company,  I-65 
fflT^xnaSxry^^""^^"^^'''  ^^^^'^  ^''^""esota  Dept.  of  Le.bor 

I'^lL.^-^^''''""^  ^"'"^^  Fair^bor  Stan^WH^  yict,  U.  3.  Dept. 

jtinnesota  lanimum  Wage  and:>ifinimum  Hours  Law  for  Womon  and  f^nors, 
J  I- P'lrttnent  of  Labor  •and  Industry  '  

V  trious  Home  Economics^  texts  for  material  on  personal  app^'amnc  , 
nutrition  ^hd  table  ocrvico.  .      -  .  ■ 
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BftOAD  OBJECTIVE  I:    To  identify  the  relationship  of  personal  hygiene 
and  appearance  to  the  world  of  work. 


^N.  obj 


jeotive  A:    To  npply  the  principles  of  physical  health  to  self. 


EXPERIENCES 


^OWTENT 

Physical  health  and  good  Define  physical 

physical  hygiene  are  essential  health  and 
characteristics  for  employees  hygiene 
in  the  service  occupations.  v 


Check  ov;n  school 
record  for  absent- 
eeism  and  interpret 
hov7  an  employer 
would  feel  about  it. 

Discuss  a  nutr'itous 
diet  and  determine 
implications  for  a 
service  employee. 

Reviev/  and  apply 
nutrition  princi- 
ples to,ovm  diet. 


Eating  habits  affect 
health,  personal  appear- 
afice  and  -i/ork  output. 


EVALUATION 
Discussion 


Discussion 


Ch^ck  sample  diets 
of  whiat  student 
likes  for  nutrit- 
ive value.  (self- 
check) 


Objective  B:     To  analyze  personal  appearance. 


The  v/ell  groomed  person 
is  one  who  carefully 
attends  to  allf  details 
of  health,  manners,  figure, 
makeup,  clothes,  poisture 
and  cleanliness. 


The  overall  appearance  of 
the  person  indicates  his 
standards  and  the  standards 
of  the  establishment. 


Relate  good  grooming 
and  appearance  to  the 
work  v;orld.  Students 
self  analyze  their 
present  habits  ^nd 
appearance.     ( See 
attached  rating 
sheet. ) 
« 

View  filmstrip  on 
grooming.     (We  have 
several  good  ones 
will  choose  one  to 
fit  class) 


Discuss  check 
sheet.  Students 
v;ill  evaluate 
self  and  tlren 
others.  Dincr.os 
results.     Keep  ani 
re-evaluate  at 
end  of  course. 

Discuss  ion 
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HOW  I  XOOK  TO  I'E  AND  TO  OPHERS 


Check  List:    Fifty  physical  characteristics  that  hurt  your  perspnality. 

•Frequently  we  offend  others  unknowingly.     The  list  that  follows 
was  compiled  from  the  results  of  hiSndreds  of  answers  to  the 

.'question,  "V/hat  physical  traits  keep  ^^ople  from  presenting  a 
good  appearance  and  hence  hurt  their  p©»sonalit iee?"  ,  ^ 

Place  a  check  nark  for  each  item  that  applies. 


Item 

Tou 

1 

2 

3 

1. 

Dirty  fingernails 

1. 

1. 

-—7-  

1. 

1, 

2. 

l/nkeiDpt  hair 

2. 

2. 

2. 

.  2. 

3. 

Dirty  hands 

3. 

3, 

3. 

4. 

Excessive  makeup 

4. 

.  4. 

4. 

4. 

5. 

Messed  up  eye-  makeup 

5. 

5. 

6. 

Yellow  op  unclean  teeth 

6. 

«  6. 

6. 

6. 

7. 

Food  between  teeth 

7. 

7. 

7. 

7. 

8. 

Visible  blackheads 

8. 

8. 

8. 

8. 

9. 

Pimple  on  face 

9. 

9. 

9. 

✓  • 

9. 

10. 

Dirty  neck 

10. 

10. 

lb. 

10. 

11. 

Dirty  ears 

11.  . 

11. 

11. 

11. 

12. 

Greasy  hair 

12. 

12. 

12. 

13. 

Dandruff 

13. 

■  13. 

13.  • 

13i. 

mm 

14. 

Ragged  fingernails 

14. 

14.  • 

14.  • 

14. 

15. 

Dirty  shirt  or  blouse 

15. 

15. 

15. 

1.5. 

16. 

Soiled  underclothes 

16. 

}£. 

.  16. 

16. 

17V 

Dirty  collar      '   ^  ^ 

17. 

17. , 

17. 

17. 

16. 

Baggy , pants  or  skirt 

18. 

18. 

18.  . 

18. 

19. 

Dirty  clothes 

19. 

19. 

19. 

19. 

20. 

Runs  in  hose 

20. 

20. 

.20.'  .. 

20. 

21. 

Holes  in  jocks 

21. 

21. 

Vi. 

21. 

22. 

Run-over  shoes 

22. 

22. 

22. 

22.' 

23.- 

Unshined  shoes 

'23. 

23. 

23. 

23. 

24. 

Dusty  dirty  shoes 

24. 

24. 

24. 

24. 

25. 

Body  odor 

25. 

25. 

.  25. 

25. 

26. 

Bad  breath 

26. 

26. 

26. 

26. 

27. 

Too  few  baths     '  ^ 

27. 

-27. 

27. 

27. 

2f3. 

Inappropriate  clothes 

28. 

28. 

28. 

28. 

29. 

Stooped  shoulders 

29. 

29. 

29. 

29. 

30. 

Slouchy  walk 

30. 

30. 

30. 

30. 

31. 

Awkward  posture 

31. 

31. 

31. 

31. 

32. 

Greasy  skin 

32. 

32. 

'  32. 

32. 

33. 

Gaudy  fingernails 

33. 

33. 

33. 

33. 

34. 

Broken  shoe  strings 

34. 

34. 

34. 

34. 

35. 

Buttons  missing 

35. 

35. 

35.  . 

35. 

36. 

Wrinkled  clothes 

36. 

36. 

36. 

36. 

37. 

Dirty  purse 

37. 

37. 

37. 

37. 

3^3. 

Too  much  perfume 

38. 

08. 

38. 

38. 

59. 

Unshaved  legs 

39. 

39. 

39. 

39. 

40. 

Chewing  gum 

40. 

40. 

40. 

40. 
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41. 

Sittine  awkward 

41. 

41. 

4t.. 

41. 

42. 

Skirt  too  short  for 

ease  in  movement 

.  42. 

42. 

42. 

42. 

43.. 

Bad' oombinatipn ' of 

clothes 

43. 

43. 

43.  . 

43..- 

44. 

Talks  too  "much 

44.' 

44., 

44. 

44. 

45. 

Bad  eating  habits 

45. 

45. 

45i 

45. 

46. 

Smells  cigarettes 

46: 

46.  • 

46. 

46. 

47. 

Uses  8-illj  mannerisms 

47. 

47.  • 

47. 

47. 

Careless  with  books 

(th,row8  them  down,  etc) 

48. 

48. 

48.  ' 

48. 

49. 

Patohe?  on  clothes 

49. 

"  49. 

49. 

49. 

50. 

111  fitting  clothes 

50. 

50. 

50. 

50. 

Number  6f  checks  for  youN 

•  for  . 

ior 

for 

If  ^ou  have  checked  fe wet  'than  five  items,  you  ere  neater  and  better 
groomed  than  the  average  man  oi»  woman  on  the  street.  \ 

If  you  checked  between  five  and  ten  items,  you  are  below  aii^e  rage  i  n  ^ 
neatness  and  should  do  qomethjirg  about  it.  \ 


If  you  checked- more  than  fifteen  items  you  are  in  pretty  bad\  shape  and 
need  help  desperately.  \  - 

Look  over  the  items  checked.  Every  one  is  a  personality  defect  in  the 
eyes  of  other  persons.     Every  one  of  these  defects  can  be  eliminated. 


BROAD  OBJECTIVE  II: 
•    Success . 

Objective  A : 

CONTENT 


To  discover  personal  qualities  needed  for  job 


To  corr.r.iit  nyself  to , develop  personal  growth. 


EXPI'RIE'iCE 


Personal  gro\/*th  re^quireo  Define  pers^pnal 

knovyled^e  of  self -development-  growth 
emotional,  social,  physical, 
ohronoloric:^l 
^.ciychological.  / 

Individual  a\/Hrenesn  of 
oniotioral  problci^iS  and 
.conflictG,   basic  neods 
and  satisfactions,  and     •  • 
r  tr-en/rth^  ar:i  ^b il 1 1  ies  , 
is  neG<-i3siiry  for 
cofftinued  p(»r3orii4l  ^rrorth. 


EVALUATION 
Discussion 


May  "What  I  \like 
abeut  You  Ig^ 
Firs-t  \^ith  self  and 
maybe 'wrth  'others 
in  class. 

Do  some  work  v)i 


Written  evaluation 


conmunicat4.on  skills,  about  their  feel- 


Listen  ir.g  games < 


ings  doing  this 
sort  of, thing. 


Di/scuss  pe'rsor.clity 
traits  that  help 
ntay^^with  a  job, 
test ,  v/illinrness 
to  v7ork,  punctuality.  What  Do  I  Want 
self  control,  pcise.     Out  of  Life" 
honesty,  etc. 


Write  a  brief  story 
on  "Who  Am  I —  . 
V/here  Am  I  Going 


Viev7  Guidance 
/iGs oc iate  f i Im- 
stri]^  on  Person- 
al i  ty  .Devcloprn#Tit 


Role- play  situaticTs 
t;-here  these  traits 
are  put  to  a  test. 

Discuss  filmptrip 


) 

BI-OAD  OBJi:CTlV:-  III: 
world  of  no rk . 


To  predict  the  effect  cf  human  relations  in  the 


Ubjoctivo  P:.   To  determine  the  implications  of  the  value  bf  person 
to  pprnon' relationships.  . 


Harmonious  v:drki-ng 
relationships  include : 
Cooperation  . 
Courtesy 
Pleasnntne.sfl 
Tclerano'^ 
Friend  line:^s 
•P^tienofj 


■/ 


Plan  for  class  to 
set  some  guides 
yJiich  would 
promote  good 
relationships  ^etv:een 
en  p  i  oy  e  r-e p  1  oye  e 
These  can  be  set  up 
thr^urh  disc ui.  15 ion, 
mio-playinp  and  by 
t  a  Iks  by  rr  « <->u  r  e  o 
jeople  sponkin^^  on 
.ethicf!  in      job . 
jiecource  people  should 

hotel  olerk,  hotel 
naid,  hospitlf'hl  houaekoeper, 
if^nf  naker  ^\/hO'  hires  outside 
huln,  \'aitrerij;,  'etc. 


Guide  lines  or 
end  reslilt  of. 
setting  up  guides. 
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BROAD  OBJECT iVE  IV:  4^  apfly  r.y  knoulr-^dge  about  the'Tyorld  of  work  to 
locating  a/jot).  •       .  .  » 


Objective  A: 
CONTENT 


c 

There  are  nfany  V7ays  from 
.v/hinh  t®  .seek  information 
regarding  jobs : 
!•  Personal  applications 

2.  Employrnor.t  Agoncies 

3.  Iio\.3pappr  ad3 


o^f:.nJ  job  v£^canc.ies. 

* ,  :  EXPERIKflCEo 
^   Discuss  in  cjaes. 


Many  elements  influence    ,  ■ 

choice  cf  jobfj; 

job  preforence 

job  available       *  ' 

re,quiremer,  ts 

distance  to  .tra'vel 

cost  of  livi n^r  in  job 

,coni.uur:  1  ty 

occupational  hiiiari.^, 
0|)rport'.r.  it         f  o  r  ' 
a4vancor»"r.  t 


'Send  students  out 
intp  community  to 
ask  employers  of 
service  occupations 
about  methods  of 
application. 

From  local  and 
Dulutft'  papers  cocpile 
file  of  jobs  available 
in  service  occupations 

Using^^  the  file 
compiled  (in  clas-a, 
report  on  tro  or  ■ 
three  which  sound 
attractive,  using: 
elements  v/hich 
inf luen|5e  job 
choices. 


^REVALUATION-'       ,  ^ 

Conipile  results  of 
communitjr  study.. 


File 


Report 


To  develop  ability  to  apply  for  a 


Tile  re  arn  .^sMny  .fa:?tc  ra 
rolated  t-^.  cfttin-  'x  job, 
inc  ludir.fT;  : 

*iettem  o/  apfliaalion 
application  fovjun 
po  roona  i  t/Tvi"'^'';3 
n:f-thods*of  r-yttiiiC  ^^ 
re c  omrr on  f ! a  t  i  o:i  n  * 

*U3o  of  p!'i::riu  inv.  apply ing" 
f  o  r  a   i  •^b  -  V 


4' 


Discuss . wayft  in  which  One 
9Vin  ripply  for  a  job. 
Col lec t  and  vier  various 
a^^plication  form3. 
jVc^k  an  English  teacher,, 
to  CO no  to  c lasa  to 
rcvio;/  hov/  to  v.rito  a  ^PPi^i^^         a  job 
letter  of  application  a^  /^sher,  ^• 
Role  play  job 

intcrvicn;s  Critque  role 

playing 


Write  a  letter 


Letters  of  'upp  I  ica t  ion 
are  j\i  i,-  ■  i  Yy  :\y:Coifin 
crit^Ti'i  ^ 
'# 

int j-rvif^/.r;    io|W'r,d  .^n: 
puno  t-un  i  :  t;/ 

rc. "pon--  o).  I'irt  rf  c^np  1  cyoo«to-bc 


Objective  B;  To  understand  the  implications  of  the  union 
in  SQ&'vice  industries.  ^"  ;  .  • 


■  CONTi,«T  . 

Various  ^err.s  are  used  to 
explain  union  involvement 
and  work  objectives: 
trade  unions  -  - 

union  shop 
open  s^bP't  ^ 
collective  bargainin^^ 

Personal  employment  may  be 
affected  by  membership 
in  the  union. 


EVAXiUATtOW 


/ 


Provide  pamphlets  and 
references  from  uiiions 
for  students  ro  read." 

Prom  resources, 
develop  definitions 
of  terminology  and 
concepts, 

Its^  a  resource  person 
representing  union 
ma/nagement  to  interpret 
fiinctions  to  class. 


Discuss 


e  a  resource  person 


\]^ 

representing  an- open 
$hop  industry  to 
xntei^pret  that  phil- 
osophy to  class. 
Discuss  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of 
unions  aiad  di'av? 
cone lusions • 


Discussion 


Bi^OAD,  OBJECTIVE  VirT^  To  Jjecome 
. service  occupation  in  the 

Eve'cry  c-pmmunity  has  a 
^l^im^per  of  service  occupation 
(^^H|^»     Little  ;i3  known 
T^^rt-  many  of  them'  and  it 
would  broadejiJtfte  scope  if  we^ 
inve3\ti.gated*^  some,  " 

\         ■  ■  ■ 


bdj^racquainted  v/ith  a  specific 
comi^iSnvty,  ^ 

Each  stv^dent  will 
sp^nd'^1  day.  v;ith 
personnel  in  one 
service  occupation  of 
her  choice.     The  student 
rill  choose  one,  I  will  " 
contact  that  person  to 
see-  it  it  is  alright.  The 
girl  vill  then  set  up  the 
day  and  time.     She  will, 
rrite  a  letter  of  a-pprli- 
cation  for  the  job,  ex- 
|}laining  what  her  purpose.  ^ 
in  visiting  the*  jo^  is. 
IVe  ^7ill  role-pl^y  contacts 
before  actual  contact  is  • 
made.     Students  wigll  .  •  *  - 

develop  a  check  liBt  * 
take  with  thorn,  .  '  ' 

Possibilities r    cleaning  lady,  motel  maid 
waitress  ,"''blea.ners  ,  beauty  operator, 
clerk  in  store,  kitchen  helper,  diswashcsr 
etc;  babysitter,  housekeeper. 


haring  what 
hey  learned 
the  check 
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\Objective  C.  To  develop  an  ability  to  select  a  job. 


CQHTENT 


EXPEUIIiNCES 


EVALUATION  ^ 


Prospective  employees  need  to 
know  the  possibil ities ''ajid  . 
variations  of-  fringe  ben^fitte 
^pensioiii-bonus 
-prof  it^^^sharing 
yacatiolns  ; 
sick  pay  and  leave 
insuranfflie 


Each  student  interview 

an  employee  of^a 
;  service  occuiiation  and 

ask  about  the  fringe 

benefits  they  receiv^. 

Questions  to  ask  v^ill 
tbe  determined  by  the 
>"class. 

Discuss  the  ansv7-ers. 


Making  out  th.© 
questions  'and 
result^  of  the 
asking. * 


Altht)ugh\  not  of  fi^r^t  '^\. 
c  o  nc e  r  n  fringe  be  n 'e  £ t  ^' 
are  important  in  '  jott^;^ 
^election: 


Prospec tiye  emplo'yee^5l\.tfUs  t 
r .e)>ecgni  ze  a  nd  re  1  a  t  e ^  '^hed  r 
'capabilitji-es  to  the  vv\'\, 
requiremenlts  for^  the  job. 


U t  i  1  iz-i  n g  ,  knp wl  e  dg^^^ 
and  expjeii^ce, 
students  select  a  job 
which; nould  give 
them,  the  most 
satisfaction  as  '57el^, 
a^thj  oVie  .v7hich 
they  are  most'  quali- 
fied to  handle. 
Make  a  'vjjritten  ' 
report.  ^ 
? 


Discuss  v/ritte 
repo-rt. 


BROAl)  OBJECtlVK  V:     To  comprehejid  tliS^ legal-  aspects  'of  employment  in 
.  rel.atid|n  to  personal  v/elfa're,  '  . 


Cb^c  ti|v^ 


?o-becomo  f  afni'liar^  r;ith'  Fe-deral  Labor  Laws 


Preparation  .for  the  world 
of  v;ork  involves.  knp^;ledfre 
of  the  iav.^s  slnd  regulations 
relating  to  e*7nployn*ent.^ 
These"  inc-ludc::  >^ 
Fair  Labor.  StandaTd's  Act 
Liiniraum  Hours  and*  i.Airaura 
'Sage  *   X  - 

ErriploymeV.-f  of  liincrr.  , 
Unemployment  insurance  • 
Wo  r k  m  e n  '  s  c  o  r:jp  en  s  a  t  i  o  n 
!Vithol:ii,n/-T  Tax  ^ 
•  o'jci       /.ocur  ity  '    .    '  , 


Ac;iuaint  students   ...     ^  * 
rith  Fair '  Labor  ■•  "  . 
StancUnrds  Act.  ' 
A      a  p  ay  r  o  1^  ^,  ^c  1  e  r k    \  ^ 
to  explain  loiyso'  re-,    '  ■ 
garding  payrolls 
Ask  Social  Security 
r epi  resent  at  iN^e  '  to 
speak  on  history i 
covoraro, 'benefits, 
eli^;lbility ,,  contri- 
butions, rwiid  sb'Urces  for 
add  i  f  i'oH  a  1  4*^  f  o  r  ma  t  ion 
Lispuss  these  for  ^ 
i;f,p lications  .upon  future 
eiip]oyme:;t 


Test  (with 
situation  work 
problems ) 
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BROAD  OBJECTIVB,' VII:     To  be^jq 
Z'  ^^hool,  functions/  "* 

'■  •  ,  . 
•     CONTENT      ■    '  * 

There  are  many  achool    .  ' 
functions  ,whero  ^ 
.res^onsi'blei,\  knovvledgeable 
feuide  is  needed*  This 
person  must  be  purictual, 
■  responsible  and'. meet  the 
public*  well.  ,  She  has  to- 
J^now  sorae.thingeabout 
school.     She  'ha3 't^  know  .how 

]    to  show^people  where,  tkey  ' 
-want,  to  go  or  to  keep,  them" 
aw^ay^^frdm  places  whBr^  they'  ^ 

v  do  not  belong. 


me  well  qualified  ushers 

EXPLRIKNCES 


ushers  ^ 


d  guides^  at 


evaluation: 


Discussion  of  what  is 
expeoted." 

Study -trips  to  gym  to  -  v 

liearn  v/hat  to  do  at  a%        How  they 

basketball  game.  .  perform 

Study  trip  in  auditorium  • 

to  j:ole-play  reserved - 

seats .    *  >  ^  ,  '  '  * 

■Role-play  situ^ations  whore*** 

ushers  may  be  used. 

Schedule^  will  be  kept  < 

in  office  so  ushers 

show  guests  around 

school.  '      - .  , 


We  may  ^ant  to  sponsor  some  '  things  tl»at  >oul^  help  us  purchase  new 
.outfits.-  We^could  sponsor  a  dance^.     Since  ve  are  poncerned  with' 
service  Oiscri^ations  we  could  do  service  tMings :  '    .  ;. 


Have  a  sh<>e  « 
shine-,  day^ 
Wash  and  iron  , 
gym  outfits 
Sew  on  butt^ons 
Brownie  hour 
Clean,  your  . 
glasses  day:  etc 
Have  faculty 
lunches  whore  ■ 
not  only 
cooking  skills 
but  waitress 
skills  could 
be  practiced. 
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3}.;;iOR  ORIENTATION 

Social  Studies  12 
C  1.0 que t  High  School 
Independent  Rchoo|^  District  94 


Williaip  B.  Johnson 


ERIC 


Senior  Orientation 


"Kam^:     tvilliam  B.  Johnson 


Scope:    Appro xiin^tely 'over  fourteen  school  days  or  two  cycles, 


Department:    Senior  high  social  studies,  grade  tv/elve* 
,\^<>  Clocjuet  Senior  High  School 


r 


independent  School  District  94 

statement  of  purpiose:    To  expose  the  ieniors  early  in  the  final  high  ^ 

•''»■•■  •  ' 

i  school  year  A»o  the  variety  of  decisions  related 

I  '  .  i      '       *  * 

•to  occupational  thoughts  that  they  will  have  to 

'•  ■  \         \'       .       '       ■  ,  . 

'  ^  make  durijjig  the  next  yea^r  or  two. 

Objebtives:    To  endeavor  <to  reach  all  high-school  seniors  with  the 

information  that  may  ndfm*ally  be  gained  by  conferences  of 
an  ejctehd^d.  nature  with  the  ^nvfi«Lqgp  dftpj^.ij'tmpn^  Because 
of  tbe  poot  pupil.-cQunseld^r  ratio,  it  would  appear  that 

  this  type  of  approach  nifghil' bo  valuable. 

Resqurces*  and  Equipment:     Speakers^  filma^  ^ooklets  and  group  discussion. 
Outline  of  Stu^ 


Unit  I 

Next  Year's  Schooling 
Unit  II 

Next  Year's  Job 


ERIC 
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Sub  Unit  One  *         Next  Tear's  Schooling 

^ Since. this  unit  is' to  be  taught  very  early  in  the  senior  year  and 

'     .    :  ;  .  ...  ^ 

is  to  be  oarrie*  out  in  cjlose  effort  with  the  Guidance  Department  it 
would  be  suggested  that  $  time  table  be  set  up  on  which  all  the  deadr 
lines  for  thevarious  tests,  applications ,  confidential  statements/ 
scholarship  application's -and  reservations  are  noted. 

It  would  also  be  necessary  in  carrying  out  this  unit  to  let  up  a 
compreh^ensiye  resource*^  center  area  in  which  could  be  found  the  numerous 
catalogs*  and  brochures  from  colleges,  trade  schools,  vocational-technical 
institutes    and  other  schools  that  ready  the  youngster  for  his  future 
responsibilities. 

Ik 

Objectives;  ;^  '  . 

1.  'I'taKe  available  to  the  pupil  a  center  v/hich  contains  a  variety 

6f  catalogs  and  brochures  from  a  variety  of  educational 
institutions,  *'  , 

2.  Establish  a  cale|uiar  indicating  th^  deadlines  that  will  be 
'    ^  forthcoming, this  senior  year, 

3.  Make  available  scholarship  information  and  ^instruct  as  to 
how  9ne ^applies, 

iMak/6  available  information  and  ihsiruction  abo^it  federally 
backed  loans,  /  /- 

4.  /Acquaint  pupils  with  reciprocity  agreements  between,  states, 

/  *  ■  ^ 

5/.  Hold  a  College  Day.     (Include  all  types  of  post-high  school 

training  institutions,) 


6  38' 


6.  Make  available^,Pa*rent8'  Confidential  Statements'  and  inatryct 
pupils  on.  filing  of  same.  "  ••-  _  , 

7.  Utilize  resource  persons  such  as  college 'and  trade  school  . 
students  to  explain  ,the  now  situation  in'-gost  high  school 


education. 


Sub  Unit  Tno  Next  Year's  Job, 

-^hough  taany  twelfth  grade  pupils,  have  already  determined  the 


career  that  they  wish  to  follow,  there  are  many  considerations  that  com 
up  at  this  late^  date.     The  school  system  can  still  provide  information 
^nd  services  that  could  be  extremely  helpful  to  fhose  who  are -a  year  or 
less  anay  from  the  labor  market  and  also  to  those  rho  T^ill  be  forking 
on  a  part  time  basis  to  help  finance  further  education. 

A  test  for.  job  satisfaction  could  be  administered  as.  a  part  of 
this  'unit.     Resource  persons  who  Jtnow  the  current  labor  mar^St  qould 
be  brought  in.     Armed  Forces  recruiters  could  explain  opportunities  in 
their  areas.     Union  personnel  could  explain  the  function  of  the  trade 
union  an#  retirement,  social  security  and  taxation  could  be  explained. 
.  Objectives : 

1.  To  make  t|ie  pupil  av/are  of  employment  possibilities  at  the  time 
and  for  the  future. 
^*  ^°  yoiing  men  aware  of  .draft  responsibilities. 

To  inform  young  men  of  the  processes  of  conscientious  objection 
/  proceflures. 

3.  To  test  the  pupils  for  job  satiiTaction  to  help  them  make 
decisions  about  work. 

'  r 


-  \ 


4.  To  instruct  the  pupils  about  "tax  obligations  and  social  Security 
benefits.  .    .  •  •    \  .  ' 

*    :    5.  To  inform  the  youn^^Sters  about  union  obligations.  - 

6.  Td*bring  about  a  reaii25ati9n  of  the  opportunities  at  the  local 
leveL. 

The  above  , objectives  could  be  re rilized' through  a  variety  of  -teaching 
methods  ^  ut  the  main  consideration  is  to  make  inform'ation  available. 
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caaiUiJiTr  CLASSHoai 


This  is  a  non-salaried,  out  of  school,  academic  centered  program,  for 
Juniors  and  Seniors. 

Students  spend  a  minimum  of  a  half ^^ay  per  week  for  a  semester  or  the  school 
year,  at  a  professional  training  station.    Community  Classroom  is  divided  into 
four  phases; 

ly   Reading  and  o^dy  pertaining  to  the  professional 
area  he  is  in. 

2)  .Instruction  and  training.  . 
♦  3)    i^'articipation  and  involvement. 
U)  '.valuation. 

Tq  be  eligible,  a  student  must: 

i 

1)  Have  a  C  .  average. 

2)  Have  completed  of  currently  enrolled  in  those  classes 
requited  of  that  area. 

3)  Have  established     reputation  of  responsibility  and 
realiability.  I 

oelectiott  will  be  based  upon  the  above,  and|  an  interview  with  each  applicant. 

Transportatipn  will  be  provided,  in  most  cases,  for  students  without  cars. 

Students  who  complete  the  prograra  will  be  given  academic  credit,  with  no 
grade,  between  1/k  and  1  credit*    The  credit  value  is  determined  by  the 
echool  based  upon  the  depth  of  the  students  experience. 

If  you  are  interested,  complete  the  following  form  and  return  to  Mrs,  Palklti 
in  the  Principals  office 


MAITE      ^^   GRADE  '  ADVISOR 

Posit^oa  applying  for  ^  


Why  are  you  interested  in  this  opportunity? 


Con  Wed  h.Slised  this  classroom.    It  is  designed  to  give  the  student  an 
insight  to  the  fiel(i  of  crionical  engineering.    Tlie  student  yjill  select 
his  project  with  the  a'j^stance  of  instuuctors. 


opme  of  the  activitiesAill  consist  of: 

1)  Tt'jt  r  .ns  on  laboratory  saraples. 

2) /  Collo':tion  of  data,  from  experiinents  etc. 

3)  Chemical  research. 
h)    Cherdcal  analysis. 

i^olliition-*  controls 

)      Ao'}  3C 

b)  ■  r^itur 

c)  • 


ir 


1. 
3. 


vihf.^ni.stry  I 

^  writt'jn  and  p^al  report  on  procreiiure. 

A  written  aud  cr  1  evaluation  wrPh  U-6  people,  (aa- 
vioorg  ana  nro.f e^.^ional  trainers.) 


In  thio  cln3;:roon  th^:  .Jortriwost  i'aper  Co.  provides  the  student  with  a 
general  ov'.Tvi»A/  of  a  for  ;tpr-. 


ACTIVITI  <,i: 


1 .     Fluid  Trij^o  . 

3.    Tiio  '  {>iK]?Mt     in  bn  out-of-doors  v;orking^^i•th  the  forejtcr 

n  Jit  :^      hit  of  i-e  timo. 
h.   •  M .  ^'tif-  'iKuii^:  /TO".  p[iOtor;ra:-h3  and  landomnrnhip  maps. 
S'.     '>t:.  r'.fi^ac  "!:i]l3  oT  a  forcjtnr. 
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Both  of  these  classrooms  are  hc2ld.  at  a  POTLaTCH  Research  Center,    It  begins 
vath  a  two  week  introductory  aession,  introducing  the  student  to  the  materials 
and  laboratory  equipnent  available.   -  *  ^  ^ 

Suggestions  and  ideas  are  fiven  to  the  student  as  to  and  individual  research 
project.    *He  then  decides  upon  his  research  area.' 

The  student  is  required  tp^keep  a  lab  notebook,  in  which  he  would  record 
graphs  and  data  obtained  through  his  experiinents.^ 

.lany  tests  done  by  the  3tuder>ts  have  not  been  done -beXore,  and  are  an  authenic 
search  for  facts.    The  studerits*  use  very  rpfincd  lab  equipment,  rarely  seen 
6r  used  by  students  even  at  the. college  level. 

•  L'/i.  /ilT  ;  VOii  \      r/}\  JJTRY  H^JSAHC.I  POSITION:     ^  .       •  ■ 


1.  The  stjident  should  have  had  Chemistry  I,  or  Chemistry  Study.- 

2.  I'le  ^tudent  ^nould  be  now  taking  Cheriiistiy  n. 


1.  Tnl  i  cla:-: sroom*  requiies  a^jproxiraately  i;-7  hrs.  per  week 

2.  LiMIo  *'aL  lymc  work"  i:s  dor#*.  s 
U  '..ritted  oral  piojuct  is  required  on  procedure.  v 
li.  /V  ;;ri-tr^n  n^  i  or.il  final  report  is  required,  and  will  be  givek 

to  J;-«^  pe.pl'j,  (advisers  ana  professional  trainers.) 

1,  ,^^u  ient,.;        :lf]  [i.'tve  had  CJicmistry  or  Chemistry  study. 

2.  i;:^?  jlud  ^Ml   JhGuld  b-  ^now  erifQiled  in  PCoC  Physics.  . 


GK^;■  HAL  I!)r0f-;!A710']:  ^ 

1*     LittL'  ''at  I' one  work  i ^^on'.j,  ^ 

2.  ■  ^-1''^  ,:rbnfa  I'-.quiroo  ^^^ouL  3-5  hours  per  week. 

3.  A  .-.ritt-N)  and  ornl  report  i^j  rt^quirod  on  prbcedures." 
v'rit^»^r:i  a^-^  f^r/'i  [)rojnct       required,  and  will  be  given  to 

Ji-6  ;^•p]',  I  r]'iv'\..u)rT.  a  if  tJicfessional  trainers.) 
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"5 


The.  istudent  is  stationed  at  [Lw.  '  reii3hall  Kafinory.    '  orking^Xidth  chemical 

* 

engineerj,  he  rcceiv^oo  a  f ir  )t  hand  knowledge  of  industrial  chemistry. 

The  liatnriAl  thai  thij  da  J3room  CQvcra,  varies  caeti  year.    The  student 
performs  tlaboratory  expcr'Li.r^utG  .juch  as:  '  ' 

L 

1.    r.^ t«'ctan{_:  the  jource  and  amount  t)f  contaminates  in 


^  .  '        .  v/ar.t-:  water. 


-  ■  "  .  '  '  2,     v)pr.>ration  of  pu;  .p3. 

3.     Chockinc  various  units. 
He -may  aloO  :3tucdy  n^^chaiiical  f:ncinef.?rinr  .and' learn  about  their 
.  Li.     .'2M]it{oncy  power  generators.  * 

Re:ioarch  r.atr  iial.^i  ar  ?  proviiied  by  the  *  fief  inery.  This  classroom  runs  and 
averaf^e  of  35  :/-ur:7  a  3f-rne3t».»r.  '  • 


1.     i:hr>.M  utr  /  1 


h  /;orkia^3  knowlcci;;^*  of  wr;janic  Cheraistry. 

}n  'at  the  clo?? 

A 


3.        vrattf-i  rp*;)ort  rind  «v.'luation  to  .be  given 'at  the  clo??  of 


SWS 


The^classroom  at  Conimunity  Heruorial  Hospital  is  quite  uniqjie, 

ilojt  of  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  laboratory.    Other  areas  are  Blood  Bank 


c'lnd  X-Ray»  -  ^ 

•:ach  student  goes  through  the  followin^j  areas:' 

1,  Heiaatology  —  (Study  of  Bloo'^) 

^     The  student  is  given  reading  and  lab  work  in. 

blood  and  blood  chemistry.    iBy  the  time  this  area 
is  completed,  he  will  have  a  sound  knowledge  of 
■  abnormalities  rqlating  to  blood,  . 

4''  '  ' 

2,  Urinalogy    --(Study  of  Urines) 

Tl-iis  Srea  consits  of  mostly  microscopic  evaluation  * 
of  urinFa;  as  well!  as  the  detection  of  its  pH', 
glucose  and  albumin  consent ration,  ^  . 

3,  Dacterialogy  —  (itudy  of  Bacteria) 

This  section  is  laainly  observation,    iixcellant  lab 
materials  help  the  student  "study^'^actcria. 
However,  most  of  the  learning  is  done  at  the  bacti 
table  itself.    By  the  end  of  this  section  the  student 
v;ill  be  able  (hopefully)  to  detect  various  types  of 
bacteria  by  its  growth  pat^^em^  color(s),  swell,  etc. 

Blood  Bank  ~,  Here  the  student  will  learn  the  Blood  3/<nRin^; 
technique,  and  how  the  donors  arc  prcparfcd  to  be  drawn,  .^j 
will  also  learn  ho\i  to  type  and  lat^le*  blood. 

Optional  ^areas  are:     (If  tinie  periiits)  ' 

$.    Lab  Ohemistry  —  iiost* chemistry  at  the  Community  ncmori  il  is 
done  ©n  a  machine.    This  section  is  mostly  reading,  and  ^^b- 
servation. 

6..   X-RAY       Consits  of  a  tour  through  the  departnrnt;  and  '>'•  ric 
readini^.    The  .leparti^ent  members  are  open  for  question. 


JT.S: 


1.  Biology  I  . 

2,.  *iiolo[.y  II  or  no*j  enrolled  '  ^ 

3.  Cher.lstry  or  Chen;  study  or  now  enrolled 

h.  3ii  taking;  at  the  present  ti:.,e  Human  Phy3io3[.ory  and  Anat( 

5,  A  notebook  :.uot  be  kej^t. 

6.  The  *^tudent  Mill       evaluated  at  the  end  of  each  unit. 
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POLLUTION  iCIjINCE.     ,^  '   ° :   "  ;  • 

This  is  an  all  year  claasrqon  held  at  the.  Northwest  Paper  Co,  -    The'  student 
is  given  suggestions  and  will  pick  his  research  topic.    This  classroora  Tiins 
approximately  30  hours  per  .quarter.    The  student  will  use- research  mater- 
ials provided  and  will  'record  data,      '     '  >  . 


R  ;qUIREi-iENT: 


1.  Biology  I  ■  • 

2.  (Biblog^>  II  would  be  helpful!)- 

3.  Chemistry  . 

U.  Oral  evaluation  with  advisors  ^nS^nsfructors,  / 

5.  l/rit'ten  report,  »  . 


The  Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources  hou^^q.'s  this  classroom. 
It  is  designed  to  expose  the  student  to  many  diff^ent  areas  in  Gaine^.Hanagr.ent, 
A3  .can  be  Imagined,'  the  Game  Manager  has  very  dri^fegiilar  hours;  h#  had  asked  ^ 
that  the  ^tudent  selected  for  this  classroom  be  able  to  arrange  his  schedule 
around  his,  "  ■  v/ 


At  ttiis  station,  the  student*  select^  j^hateyer  "^prdject  he  is  interested  in. 

From  there  on  he  is  pretty  much  on  his, own  ajs  jto  the.  collection  of  data  etc. 

The  student  i.iay  also,  spend  a  few  days  with  the!  Game  Manager  doiijg  and  going 
where  he  goes,  and  listening  to  meetings  that  he  has  'to  attend,    fie  is  willing 
to  take  a  student  on  various  game  counts -etc,  ;  '  \ 


RZrUIRCilENTS, 


Biology  I  ^        —     .  '  \ 

a.    Biology  II  v/ould  be  helpful,    (Independent  Study) 
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.The  Forest  laidlife  Project  o,f  the  University  of  hinnesota,  m.11  provide  a 
classroom  which  will  nive  the  student  a  wide  range  of  experiences  in  forest 
wildlife.       ^  ^ 

oome  of  the  Activities  vfill  include: 

1.  Trapping  and  baningo^fifeve  grou3e. 

2,  Field  population  inventories.  : 
.3.  Processing  of  hunter-kill  data, 

U.    Computer  prbgraraming;  for  Ifata  analysis. 

'  /    .      '  -A 

— —  ■    —         ■  *         '  .  '  ! 

1.     iiology  I  ^   .  ,  ' 

*  2.    tCnroiled  or  have  *takeh  Biology  II'  .  ^ 

:^        3.     ritt'en  and  pral  report  at  the  close  of  the  classroom.  ' 


V 
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NAJI'Ci;/iL  WATER  •^n  vLIfY;, 


^    This  classroom  offers  the  student  a  good  opp6rtunity  to  researehxthe 
quality  of  water  in  various  locations,  *  *  ^    "^^^         ^\  ■ 


V 


ACTIVITIES; 


1.  Lab'an<i  Field  testfe  dn.'water  quality 

2.  Other  "^o^  be  .^ri'anged.  with,  advisors. 


\ 


1.  Biology  I  . 

2.  3iolpgy  II  optional, 
3»  Chemistry 

Oral  evaluation  - 
5.     Written  renoxt 


CREATIVE  ii'CRClIANDISING: 


X 


1.     .:^valuation  of  ^classroom  experience, 

iiarketing  and  ^ales  would  be  heipful,^^^o(?k  availahl 
from  ;  I  r  •  Pingf^rl .  . 


Tliis  classroom  offers  a  variety  of  experiences.  /  Anyone  interested 
in  Merchandising  should'  consider,  this  ^cl'^ssroom. 

ACTIVITIES;  '  '     '  '  "  -  . 

Im  ArrJl§ing  displays    ^-    '  »    '  . 

'P.n  .'orking  witf)  buyers    '  " ^  V 

-  aj  buying  trirjs      '  • 

_    .     .   .3^.  ^idvei^tisi-n^--/'  '        ^  -  _  .   . 

^»  .  Sales       "        '         ,      '  ,       '  / 

^  -    5-  Internal  and  external  view  of  company  affairs- 

Cu    ^2  -  k  hours  a  v/eek.  in  the  clas.:;rooT]; 


fADIO  AN  lOimcjlNG;  ^    .     '  , 

Vm!K,y«^ill  house  this  classroom,    "^-^'he  activities  will  consist  of«^ 

1.  Announcing  '  ^       -  \ 

2.  '   'v)/riting  shows 
3o    radio  manaicjmervj: 


1.  Have  demonstrated  and  ability  in  writing. 

2.  Have  developed  and  demonstrated  ability  in  'the  speaking 
skills. 


/      icr  tion  for  Career  Devclopaant 

Gurriculun  Projects 
» 

1.  Applicant's  m^rae       Cecil  \h  Jons   

2.  Grade  l^vel       Senior  High 

3.  De  p  a  r  t  mo  n  t         En^li  sh  ^  

iu    ])a.to  of  application       April  IV /  1972 

'j.    Proposed  dates  of  project      June>>July^  1V72  . 

6.  General  dcGcr^p^tion  of  proposed  project 

A.  Overall  plan  ^ 

B.  Ration^^lc        (why  you  think  this  progrnn  will  be 

mGc'ininj'iful  to  students) 

7.  Goals  of  objectives  •  ' 
3.    A{)proxiiiiata  cost 

V.  Evaluation 


The' plan  is  to  teach  a  summer  school  course  called  STUDYIi^G  SPACE- 
3KIP  EARTH  whicl^  i/oulcl -involve  studying  literature  on  the  environment: 
l-'ater  pollution,  air  pollution,  overpopulation,  pesticides,  urb:":n  p.nd 
rur^l  pLinning,  rocreation,.  and  the  clean,  unrpciled  wilderness.  A 
good  doal  of  the  time  will  be  spent  on  field  trips  vdiere  the  student j 
will  experience,  first  hand,S  the  tilings  they  have  been  reading  about, 
liuch  of  the  time  on  the  field  trips  wall  be  spent  dealing  >/ith  careers 
in  environmental  areas.    The  students  will  ucet  people  working  in  the 
following  areas: 

Fish  and  valdlife  management,  production,  and  util^.zation. 

For^'stry  production,  services,  conservation,  processing,  and  .mrrrk'^ti 

Research  in  timber,  wildlife,  fish,  minerals,  water,  and  soil. 
.      Soil  and  v;^iter  c0nservatit>m  '  . 

Mining. 

Water  pollution',  abatement  and  control.      '  . 

Forest,  siiore,  and  wildlife  conscrvrtion  and  control. 

i^ocreat^.on,  Cc-nps,  parks,  docking,  and  fijheries  development. 

Envircnnental  health  services,  food,  waste  disposal,  ^nd^anitation. 

Urban  planninfj,  development,  and  renei;al.  ^ 

iiuTPl  planning,  deve;l,opment,  desigii,  and  construction. 

!iocl;4nalion,  construction,  ro.  ds,  reservoirs*,  no\3c,  and  soliJ  v.-  .fp 

I  thinl:  thc-a  thi3.  pro[;r -n..  will  be  meaningful  to  .r tudcnts  ,bccr\u  j 
it  d''.'.'}l3  witli  .^n  area-  th'.\t  ij  tcpiCcil  f.nd  attractive  to  young  pcof.ln.  ' 
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STUDHNG  3PACE3HIP  EARTH 
1972  3U;.  i-.R  SCiiOOL 
COUHS'i  SUi-SIARY 

I.  TllH.^COUH--E  03JSGTIV;.3  \ 

To  stydy  literature  on  the  environinent.  - 
The  attached  reading  list  covers  literature  on  water  pol- 
lution, air  pollution,  overpopulation,  pesticides,  and  other 
enviroranental  problems  alone  with  much  material  T>*iich.  em- 
phasizes the  e^ood,  clean,  and -unspoiled  in  the  environncnt, 
^  To  write,  in  a  journal,  corjaents  on  nature  and  people. 
To  communicate  ideas  concerning  man's  role  in  his  environment. 
To  providd  experiences  and  knowledge  concerning  jobs  in  environ- 
mental work. 

To  foster  positive  attutudes  toward  our  environi.ient,  ^ — ' 

To  compare  urban  and  rural  settings  as  places  to  live. 

To  learn  independence  and  self  diiection  through  responsibility. 

Food  purchase  and  preparation,  equipment  selection,  and' set- 
.'^    '  tin.i  \^p  conp  >Qn  field  trips  was  done  by  the  students, 

II.  TH:;:  .:HjT!iOD 

Mondays  and  Tuesdays  were  spent  in  routine  English  classroom 
activities.    Compositions  were  gone  over,  literature  waj  discussed, 
emall^roup  and  l^^e  ^  roup  activities  took  place,  movies  v/ere  viewed 
and  di-cu33ed,  silont  and  oral  reading  was  practiced,  tests  and  book 
reports  v;ere  worked  on,  and  listening  skills  were  practiced. 

Vvednesdays  through  Fridays  were  spent  on  field  trips  where  the 
students  experionced,  first  hand,  -..hat  had-beon  re  d  about  in  class,. 
Resource  people  in  the  fields  or  forestry,  game  and  fisn  managerierit, 
hnrkiy  rc3ort3,  vilcJ -rneas  naoagcr  ent,  lumber  proceasing,  conserva- 
tion    iucatiOHj  an-  uiban  and  rural  planning  met  \dlh  the  class, 

III.  THE  :*^1".LD  TRIPS 

jrhe  follovdng  people  served  as  rec;ources  in  careers  in 
cnviroRr'.ontal  educntioa: 

knrl  J^Triigan  *  Savanna  State  Park 

J)alo  Koc!€  County  I'^rk 

^'On  Laly  ^^CT^^er,  Lioby  JDam 

rob  iJickson  .|PK^fl^cH:or,  Long  Lake  Conservation  School 

f^oorge  Nolson,  Jr.  f         Lutsen  Resort 

Pnil  If^dst'ror:  .Grand  Haraio  3av.nill 

Luano  :Handon  Tofte,  U.S.  Forestry 

I'fa/nk  Zink  •  Rrown' s  Point  archeological  dig 

Juo  Hanson            .  •  ^  Jonathan 


ilir.  Poylic 
'^/arien  lloman 
Alan  Halo 
Kitty  3e;Ll 
Kathy  V/agonbach 
Carl  Pospical 
Frau  Ty^on 


Tot;or-3uclan  lline 
ilirmtac 

Minnesota  Outward  Bound 

Prince  of  Glory  Church,  Minneapolis 

^;iy  Visitors'  Center 

Rice  Lake  mdlife  Refuge  • 

Minnesota  Outward  Bound 


o 
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EnvironiTiGiital  car/erd  are  Vaore  available  and  inportant  now  than  they 
have  aver  been,  Alii.^  t:pe  of  career  combines  a  feeling  of  having  per- 
formod  a  useful ybervico  ivit:;  the  knov.leuge  that  one  is  engaged  in  an 
expahdini^  fiel^ th^it  will ^ffer  jobs  far  into  the  future. 


The  follfliwin^;  field  tfrips  arc  proposed t 


PLACE 

Hice  Lake  /ildlifu  Refuce 
Long  Lake /conservation  Center 
Big  oandy/  Lalre 

French  J/(iver  Hatchery 
Ko  ierv^  i  lining 
Tofte  /tanger  3tation 
Granal / .arais  businesses 
Kawiafiivd  Lake 

Isib^lla  Environmental  Learning  Colter 

V/iLiov;  iiiver  State  Forest 

Gcr/orpl  andrev/s  State  .iJursery        *  . 

i  i/nntac-iiouiitaj  n  Iron 
Durton  iiinc 
o  Trail 


DATE3 
June  lU-16 


July  5-7 


To  be  determined 
June  21-23 


APPR0XI14ATE 
18  ii 


26h 


lOh 
272 


itlnncapolis 
'  Chaaka-Jonathan 


\ 


June  23-30 
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ST  mm  3PACEJHIP  CARTH, 


1912   va.iiK  JCIIOjL 

I.  THE  COURSE  OBJECTIVES  - 

To  study  literature  on  the  enviromnent. 

The  attacJ^iGd  reading  list  covers  literature  on  water  pol- 
lution, air  pollution,  overpopulation,  pesticides,  and  othef 
.  environra(ental  problems  along  v/ith  much  material  vflrtich  em- 
phasizes the  ^ood,  clean,  and  unspolied  in  the  environment. 
To  write,  iry  a  journal,  comments  on  nature  »aod  people. 
To  coramunicate  ideas  oencerniag  maajs  role  in  his  environment. 
-   ,     To  provide  experiencef^nd  knowledge^concerning  jobs  in  environ- 
raental  work.  ^  -  V 

To  foster  positive  atfeitudos  towanr  our  environmWw 
To  comparer  urban  and  rural'  settings  as  places  to  l^.^* 

Food/ purchase  and  preparation,  equipment>^3clection^  and  set- 
ting up  camp  on  field  trips  was  done  by  the  ^twdenfes. 

.  r- 

II.  THE  i^OD  ■         '         •  .  '  * 
.  Mondays/  and  Teesdays  were  spent  in  routine  English  classroom 

activities.  1/  Compositions  were  gone  over,  literature  v/as  discussed, 
small  group/ and  large  group  activities  took  place,  movies  were  viewed 
and  discussed,  silent  and  oral  reading  vas  practiced,  tests  and  600k* 
rqports  weye  worked  on,  and  listeninlg  skills  were  practiced. 

I'ednepdays  through  Fridays  were  spent  on  field  trips  where  the 
studonta  e/xperiencod,  first  hand,  what  had  been  read  about  in  class. 
Ftesource  i&eople  in  the  fields  or  forestry,  game  and  fish  management, 
p/irks^  resorts,  "xdllderness  managC'ient,  lutiiber  processing,  conserva- 
tion educ/ation,  and  urbaa  and  rural  planning  met  with  the  class. 

i 


III.    VAh,  Flv.Lu  TjUPS  . 

The  June  lii-l6  trip  focused  on  the  McGregor  area.    The  group 
vi Git-Mi  tiie  Kicu  i^ako    /ildlife  Refuge,  iong  Lake  Ccnse.rvation  Center, 
Libby  Dam,  -Frank  Zinlc^s  archeological  dig  at  Brown's  Point  on  Big 
fv-iri'l:^  Like,  aad  the  :iavanna  State  Park  and  p  rtage  trail.  Several 
jptMikorj  di'3c:u3:3^d  jobs  and  preparation  for  them. 

The  r.'/.ond  f  iu-ld  trip  was  to  Virj^inia  and  Ely.    Our  guide  to 
iiin  itnc,  l-arrnn  IIorMOfi^  TOmplimented  the  i.roup  on  th^cir  behavior  and 
inV:i'j['t.     vf    n'lw  a  hupc  blast  made  at  the  ForDes  Fairly  ne  I'lant. 
i*r.  !jq>iirian  S[)oat  a  good  dc^al  of  tiiio  cliscuajin^. the  chan^  in^j  situation 
a.;  r  it  'i'j  \]')b3  are  ccocerncd,  *  and  cr^pliasized  the  need  for  both  tr^m-^ 
iii-:  an'   r'':ti-.iiniru;  fox  ei.iployataility .  *  ' 


Tho  Ibrmor  \;ork-^r3  r^hovj-  j  us  the J'underground  mine  in  the-oouaan  mine, 
il'ithy  .Ci..enlxich  et  the  -.1;  ^l;;it.oro  C/enter  related  iaeas  about  the 
pro3':i v'^tion  cf  the  B'C.\.     Ycwn    pidfle  ovrr  sixteen  may  apply  for  sumraor 
f     loyrpjjjrit.  tncre-.    /?lan  ilale,  idreclor  of  Outward' Jound,  took  us  on  a  tour  of 
tl.jir  facilities.    Coui:^"   art..  j^;lf A-.'liLnco  f.re  stressed,    Lee  Hotaling, 
in:;tructor,^;.-ve  U3  a  rather  infomative  tcilk  on  the  course  work  of 
V-rriilion  itato  ounior  Collw;e.  -  On  June  23,  we  visited  the  U.S.  coitrolled 
li'-iii  r.rina|a>..ont  centc^r  at    i.iton.    The  students  ouserved  the  rearing, 
U  'i(Hi;w:  and  plantin,.  of  T-nllcyc  -  finger  lings.     ^hrec  buckets  repre^'entcd 
2\,()J'^  i'l  ,h.    i^.tei,  Frod  ihunehorst  dei.ionstrated^a  30  acre  clearout  for 
a  .i  '  1   r<iUi:(  'itr.iticn. 

^  '  .  « 

'Ur  rrm-:  i^J-30  tri])  v;a3  to  Tofte  and  Grand  liarais.  ^LAjane  lianson  of 
tK  •  .s>i.'?jtry  [;avt?  a  talk  on  the  niana.-emen t  of  all  .the  resources  in 

thu  ..u[/':r  ior  .J  itionc'jl  i'brent.    *  ■  e  also  viev/cu  a  slide  presentation  of 
br.  vroik  on  radio  bandin^i  and  study  of  wolves.    Wo  saw  a  yellow  birch 

plintir.i/  ;in.i  al.io  -^.ri -ixp;!  I  mental  planting  of  white  pines  supposedly 
rc.,i.:f,ant .  to  blister  ruot.     ^'e  tented  at  the  U.S.  Temperance  Kivcr  Park, 
a  b  .autiful  area.    On  tiie  29th,  ve  visited^  Lutsen  Hcsort^to  slc  how  private 
'int.jrprijr>  rianr. , /jd  the  Juperior  Lake  cnoreling.    lir..  George  iJclson,  Jr., 
cv:;';r  oT  Lii^jen,  cl.  imi  c!  he  had  found  gravel  veins  for  sewage  from  the 
w.r:  ':cn()< niunj,     ^^f t(  r  lunch  we  went  to. see  the  log  bqcin  -laftinK 
^-r.'-r  a^>.r•1  in  {ji  nn^.l    .arris.     'xT-iis  is  the  final  year  for  rafting  logs  across 
L  .k:^     i[ '  1  icjr  iq  ..i^corisin.     -  ^e  alijo  visited  the  !  e.Jstroi.i  Lumoer  Conpany 
pia  if.i  an.   jav^ull.    On  Friday  mornin^;  vje  finished  the  reading  6f  » 
/aulkvr*  ;  nr^vilette,  The  i^ear.    Tlien  each  pcrspn  went  to  a  lonely  spot 
fur  an  Ln-r  of  in  iividual  thinking. 

'  ihc  a'uiy  ^  arvi  7  trip  was  to  the  I-iin  leapolis  area.    ..'^  visited  the 
G  irv  ji   *ourity  ^  ark.    One  notable  feature  is  the  swamp  walks  supported  by 
blrcl^j  of  ,;tyrf  fo<m.     In  tiie  afternoon,  v*e  i-iade  a  tour  of  the  planned 
cit/  t.i'  Jonathan  nf^ar  Jhaska.    On  Friday  we  saw  a  housing  development  and 
.ti-jo  tfr    .iowntov.n  ar  e-: ,     Friday  nigl:t  we  saw  the  new  (,uilici  Twins  oeat  | 
tiiU  .'ank"03. 

A3  the  ooujrjfc  prof^rec3od,  ilr.  Jon.;  and  tU  •  Zeman  noticea  more  and 
noi';  r  .:i|^;ct  foi/naturfj  ancj  its  nanagGh.ent.    One  concept  that  the  students 
;'.raj{.  j  '  l:jf>  t  ter /ia3  the  principlf?  of  tUe  cycle 'or  ch^in  of  interdependent 

jat  4r  (.'3  in  rAture.   .'ihe  troup  concluOou  that  it  is  not  proper  to 
'■In.nai.e  v  if'^'.xtor  .jpecio3  s^ich  r^ls  the  wolf. 

iM'.iir  I  .''u   jomt  contact  with  the  two  year  college  prograru  in 
.  i  n^K:  J  >L'\,     7    iou J  fore  3try  and  concurvation  resource  people  reco. .cnrlcd 
t::j  t:,:»  y^.'xT  pr^^paration  program  for  foresters  and  naruraliats  as  the 
:    .^t  ;  rar:ticoi  ^pi^roacii.     Kft,:r  the  visit  to  Veriuilion  itate  Junior '^ollpfo, 
a  f'j.    ^tufl  i;!.;  a  .nounc'jd  their  ue:iirc  to  attcn«i  this  two  year  school  after 
t:.  jy    ;ra:a-'l'.'  fro;)  hi;  ooj.. 

f.r.L'  ^  i^i'^nin^.  oi  trhecourne,  we  act .inist.^red  a  prctejt  on 
tr*:  k-iO>;l         ';f  unvironi.iontal  careers.     The  students  pj.ckcd  up  thoir 
k  \'rilf.i  -  of  ^;ob3  and  jcliools  (luring  tne  field  trips.     Thti  po  .t  test  shoi.cu 
a  : 'r<;     :-a  t    jncrna  i"  of        o/q  over  llr-^  |->r(.  t«'?t. 


f^s  dri^^ng  was  done  by  ilr.  Jona  and  nr.  Zeman*    On  th\  field  trips 
tho  party  consisted  of  30  people  plus  bags,  stoves,  and  tenuS  packed 
into  a  66  pasjenger  bu,;.    Choking  and  gene^ral  responsibilities  i>rere 
handing  on  a  tent  br.aid.* 

The  final  test  included  objective  knowledge^  subjective  discussio? 
and  thF*  pnjt  t^ot  on  the  knowledge  of  environmental  careers. 

.V,  ;tiui  ;  fuu  g  :ang.lj  and  iMi^riOVEi:Ti^T3 

0  stilL  njcomr.iend  tho  presence"" of  a  science  teacher  during  the 
wb.oi.j  cour.yj.    Tliere  are^  numerous  cades  where  a  biology  teaclier, 
o.:r>"ci'Jly,  >;ould  bo  Of  maikeu  benefit. 

Our  one  U3c  of  a  solitude  hour  in  the  wilderness  was  succesjiul. 
Lt  wo.ilrj  DP  ^:ood  to  use  r/ioro  of  this  type  of  activity  in  the  futu/e. 

If  uo-  could  be  made^pf  the  facilities  and  resources  at  the 
Univorcity  of  iiinne.:^ota  Forostry  Station  v/est  of  Gloquet,,  perhaps  some 

Ol   th':  ciCtivit-i  p.T  ronlr!  h»»' 


oI  th^  activities  coul 
'ver*:  th  I::  '  j.in;..cr,  with 


r.  bu  accoL.pli shed  nearer  to  Cloquet  thr^n  they 
the  resulting  saving  in  travel  expense. 

\  7 


'  ^0  Li  .Jons 
Kd  Zonan 
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oTurrnuG  spaceship  earth 

15^72  oin.;j;R  oCHOOL  U^DIMCi  LIST 
FHOli  THE  CLQQUET  PUBLIC  LIBRARY         ^  ' 


Caras^  Roger, 

^    Death  As  A  Way  of  Lifg 

Tource  of  tyhe  Ihunder^  The  Biography  qit  a  California  Condor, 
The  Custer  V/olf.  Biography  of  an  iimeric^  rtenegade.* 

Caudill,  Harry  H.         '  *     ,      .  . 

liy  Lgnci  Is  Dyinc.  .  *  * 

Doujlas^  Willian,  0,  J\  '  ^ 

Ily^llderness,  The  Pacific  West,  -  . 

-ft 

Hiller,  Carl  A. 
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Thort:au,  Honry  j;  /i^':    jV.^  ^-  >t  of  '/ildcn  and  Civil  Disobedience.  ^ '* 
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l/FS  3'-iLiER  SCHOOL  RiCADI.JG  LI3T 

FRCXI  THE  SKAW'.i  HI.-.H-  -SCHOOL  LIBMRY 

Babcock,  iiavilah 

-S^ybird3  ^^o  to  Hell  on  Friday 
Butler,/  B-'V  ji  ly  '  " 

Clark/  i^vij  Tlicrpo 

niu>?  Above  thu  Trees 
Dickey,  -Jaricr.  ^ 

Farb,  Pct-jr  * 

Ecolory  (iAfH  liature  Library)  * 
Hirsch,  3.  CltI 

TYic  i>ivin^^,- ununj-ty,  A  Venture 'into  Ecology; 
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Mprenuj,  -n,^ir.rd 

i  lb  r  t  i  i  1  gt  \  i-. .    n  n  tu  r  u      /  • 
Murphy,  ftob'  rt 

Thrj  :  narbtcin  Jet^'or  and  ^ther  Stories  " 

A  C?rLr'Mi  Kjjnnd 
Nickeljbui '>.wr;t  ^^^'^i^.*^ 

_^cclo.-v,  ii.'^ln  tat  3,  cliches,  and  Food  Chains 
0';>fc^ra,     lit  I  V 
^     "^Th^  Tr        VJ.  nt  rortiV 


jl3on,  ^ir;jr  i 

I'Oint 

t.^t  .orth 

n  i'or'V-jt  . 

Pederc.n,  .  L;\ 

Princl'^,  ,, ' 

^.colo^'y, 

-ci'.nnc  of 

Reddick,  .  /-nl  7. 

Ihe     i  ..'1 '  «!m.:k^  lljinf^? 


1 , '^P.v^: ^ . ^z.  -^^^^i  lii  iitory,  :3ontrolling  the  gnvlroment 


/.iTUluIlJG  SirACi^SUl?  EARTH  • 


'  --i-'ill-^  for  Tuning  the  Hilda  (A  Hanclbook  6£  1/oodc'raft  Wi^ 
Annixtij;^,  rt^rirT      ,        ^  *  '       '      "  ' 

■Dor land,  -v.jl  .  '••  '  '  • 

F':hru7r7^7;nr'T: — ^  '  '   .  ^.--v  .■  \  ^ '  ■  ^  .;■ '  "/ , " 

TN>-^vi  ^  puio^.  ion  iiorrib  ■  . 


...Leopolrlr^  .lUu 


"Lin.to.n,  •  :^'0'i'  , 


Falill^ner,  '  illioni^ 

■'^Tn''  ^^'^r^^  iUoi:a  Go  iJowi,  lihses  in  ii^^Clo^  V^^riters  of  Amgrica 
Filr;3  ii-ic,  lU-U  Wilmette  Ave,,  i/ilmette.  111.  60091 

2212_( i'^tional  Geographic  society )  (David  Wolpeir) 


v;oiv. 


.r  ^iJritionrl  G'eographic  ©bciety) 
'V.)  the  ■  olf  Hen  (iiGKi  documentary) 


rianniz,  .:,^rLu^:l'  P..  •  \ 

^j>ur    n.voiror]r^.ont  ari^d  .Vt^t  YOU  Gan-  Do  About  .It^ 

oc  :>v;.'a T 1'  l;.  ,   ^  ■. ,  r  t   .  ^7"   ^    ^   ""  ^     ^  ^ 

•  ^ii-:_JiMlz-  ■    '    '  ■  .   ■   ■  ■ 


i;orval], , 


'  Mil 


Stadl. 


,  —  ■  „   -1 


Joncofa  and  ilGrrlvgack  Rivers 


'  ■•  S.TUDn/JG  SPACiloHIP- -E/Rr-f  '  '     '  ■  .  • 

,    .    ,,-         -  ■  .    ■    ,     1972-  .  ■    ■,  "  ,  _  .  •  ■ 

_l.    A  hy.h-oloc"i.t  u  a  nan'  tvho:     .  (A)  ^tork3  on  electricity  '  ' 

(B)  r>3  an  atomic  scientist  J 

(Q)  Jtudies  u'ater  v-^  . 
'            ■    '  \  ■      •  ;  (©)■  Studies- fish 

.2.  .  Host  .on  hccondn,  fofosterrs.  today  have:  (A)  A  college  degree 

(E)  A  high  school  diploma 
\  (C)  An  8th  grade  education 

I      /  (E)  No  formal  education' 

_3..    In  order  to  .attend  £  vocational-  ■ 
,     tochnxc.l  school  you  ™^>ust^      '  (A)  H;ve  a  high  sbhool-diplom  . 

(B)  Graduate  in  the  upper '^0  o/o 

of  your  class. 
(G)  Be  over  21  years  of  age 
( D)  None  of  the  above 


In  a  voeational-tochnic'il  school 
you  could  o'tudy: 


5.- 1  The  field  of  conservation  is; 


6.;n,The  17;006.  foreoters  in  the  U.S. 
■  '  are  ei^, ployed  :  • 


7.  -  A  Ilstnr.l   .Vc-ource  Tccr.ntcian 


(A^  Dentistry 

\B)  J^tural.  resource  technolo^      '  ■ 

(G)  Teaching 

(X)  None  of  the  above 

(a)  Slowly  Z'^o\^^^  ' 
(B)   *;xpanding  rapidly 
(G)  Very  limited  "  , 

(D)  All  of  the  alcove, 

(a)  i  cstly  in  private  ^indus^tr/ 
(B)  :.03tXy  in  govGrninentj  agencies 
;c)  About  50  o/o  in  each  of  the  above 


takes  ^i^our^  ihat  is 


9.    A.  iJatur;^ 
would  3t 


1  i^*'3o\iice  Technician 


(a)  21  monttis  long 
(B)  12  months' long 
(G)    9  months  long 


Id:  ^ 


(A)  Forest'  managemmit 
'     (3)  icology  *: 

l^C)  Uunnqlogy  I 
(D)  All  di'  the  abovi 


I'm 


I     (A,)  Servi3  as  a  crew  supervi-sor- 

(B)  *brk  Mainly  behind  a  desk 
.  ^(C)  Have  a  college  degree 
(^^1^  All  of  the  above  ' 


^10,    An  area  wcational  teclinical  school 
is  locnt-^d  at: 


(A)  Hly  ^ 

(B)  Cloquet 
(G)  oanustone 

(D)  Vhite  Bear  Lake 


^11.    An  an  a  vocf:tionr-l  technical  school 

is  locate li  at :      ■  . 


12.    ^GonGOJ: vation  racan:;: 


Kfojt^duties  of  tht^  natural  laGoijft^ce 
tf-(j^hracia  1  are  per i'orr.ied: 


j^liirf-  :\  Jaturr'l  Ho3ou:ce3  -Technician 
GhJjulu  be  cai.>a.»le  of: 


^  15.    Mininr  companies  shov;  hov  much 

concern  for  the  environment. 


16. 


In-  order  to  worS:  in  fish  and  wild- 
life ruvmnrc^.cut  you  must  have: 


♦.(A)  Superior-* 
'  ( 3)  BrainerS  ^ 

( C )  Gr^ad  Rapids 

(D) '  All  of  the  abpv.e 

(E)  ^0onq  of  the  above 

(a)  Preservation  ' 

( B)  i*/ise  use 

(C)  No  cutting  of^trees 
"Td)  ^iP  killing  ^T.vri.lalife 


(A)  In  Jt.  Paul 
(  B\'  In  an  off^b  * 

(C)  Out-of-doors 

( D)  All  of  the  above 


(a).  Operating  various  equapD?n^; 
(3)  Assisting  with  minor  coiictxi^ct 

(C)  Keeping  accurate  records  .  ' 

(D)  All  of  the. above        -       .  / 


(a)  About  the-sar:.e  as  in  >tho  p.-^^t 

(B)  ilore  concern  than  in  the  prvst" 

(C)  Less  concern  than  in  the  pc  ^t. 


(a)  A  hi^-^h  school  diplomat 

(B)  A  college  degree 

(C)  f.n  8th  gra^le  education 

(D)  Any  of  the^above 


^17.  To  hold  a  Vr.sponiibl:?  jbb^ini  the 
n.3.  Gjprps  of    iiginejrs  you  must 
.  h^ve  t 


16.    Jot  J  ih  r  .^cr  v:';ti®n  .?rc  pvaila^ 


/ 


(  aT  a.  Viigh  schod^L  dipl^Ma 
(B)  a  college  degree »  j 
(G)  An  3th  4rade  ecfycatlio^n  \ 
(I;;  Any.  of  the  above 


{!■:)  The  state  governraeilt 
{P^i  Tne  i'cdersl  ^govei|iiiient 
OC)'  Private  industry 
(D)  >11  ®f  the  aboV: 


r.easurement      Area  of  Rej^*^^les 
Hathejnatics 


,  p^^5  '-10  -  12 
A  One  Week  Unit 


Donald  E.   Grant,  Cloquet  Senior  Hi%h  School 


5^4 


2.^etermine  the  area  of  this  room  (in  square  feet). 

A.  Ho^v  EU'iny  square  yards  of  carpeting  will  be  needed  to  oovor 
this  floor?     (1  sauare  yard    =     9  square  .feet )  • 

B.  What  vrill"  the  carpet  cost  at  i>10.95  P^r  square  yard?  


5.  Find  tho  number  of  sheets  of  pliiBteiJ^rboard  reqtiired  to  cover  a  ^ 
ceiling '15'  wide  and  '^O  *  long  if 'each  piec/e  is  "  4  •  [  X  «8  ' .  7ifhat 
will  be  the  cost  of^his  material  at  5^^.92  per  sheet?  


.4.  John  has  two  roojns  iujjiis  house  v/Jiich  are  of  ^the  s^mje  sjize. 
The  diLensionaj  of  thef  floor  are  12'  X  10*  an d^  height  is  8!. 
:    Each  ^las  one  door,   5'  X  7*  and  tv/o  vviridov/s„  each  3'  X'  2'.  Find 

A 

the.  cost  of  pai?i^ing  these  tv/o  rooms  -  ualls  and  cei^iiag,"  if 
paint  costs  ;i?6.69  per  gal^^on.     (1  gallon  of  paint  covers  450^ 
square  ff?ot).    '   ^ 

A  house  40»  X.JO'  is  on  a.  lot  100'. X  100'.     The  sidewalks  on 
the  prc/pe  rty  have  an  area  of  I5O  square  feet.    -If^ne  rcl|L  of 
sod  i^  1  •  X  8^,  how  many  rolls  of  sod  are  needed?    U'hat  will 

be  •  tho  cost  cf  the  sodding  at  150  pe  r  .square  yard?  

.■A^^  luation"         '  '  *  , 

Certain  Taathematical  skills  are  needed  in  construction  project^?. 
If  you  plan  to  enter  the  construction  industry  or  if  'you  ever  become 
involved  in  planning^  building,  or*  remodeling  a^home.,  you  rill  find, 
application  for  all  the  mathematics  yo^u  have  learneTi.  .  Let  follor 
a  typical  projpct  and.  sc^  ';;hat  probl'e'n-solvi''ng  situations  arise. 

Tliore'  ;.ere  five  rcenbers  of  the  Clark  family.     The 'three .  childi  on 
■..ore*  growing  up,   and  it  v.as  becoming'  increasingly  clear  that  more  moi: 
^•a3  noeded  in  the  hoyse.   *  One  evening  Ivir.  Clark  s^id,   "V/hy  don't  v^o 
rernod.ol  oiti/^garage  into  a  combination  family  .and  rumpus  room?    We  can 

I'    I  i  1    '  ■  ^         '  •  ■  ' 

^uil'l  a  carport  to  sh^iltf^r  the  oar.     llVe  can  h'ave  fun  planning  tbget-her. 


and  doing  niost  o'f  th^^  v;o: 


ours.el ves , '  V7  J  can  save  a  great  deal  bf 


I  ,        -  njoney. 


r.fl  a^:rop<i  enthuf^  ias  tica  l[Ly  that  it  f;du|.d  be  anj^cxciting  family  projen' 

'^Tho   first  job",  conlinued  Mr.   Clailk,   "is  tio  collect  some  infor.Tia- 

tiori."   '  |.V(^  ne.04  '"to  knov;  much  flooring  to  buy  arid  hovr,  mu'jh  pnnoJii 

•     *     «.  • 
its  noo''?n3ary  for  tho  'jalls.     Measuroments  fpr  these  materials  n:uG  t 


'^arefullx  *taken  and  recc^rded  if  they  are        be  correct  and  useful." 
i.Ir.  Clark^drev;      sketch  cf  /^ara^e,  indicating  dimensions  needed, 

and  shov/ing  where  ;:i  rido'.vs ,   docrs,^  and.  a  fireplace  should  be  placed,- 

J^rry  an>l  JiA,  the  t\;o  bcyo-,  had  to  take  the  measurements  and 
<^aloulate  tfit?  art^'is- ^   '-sing  a  c^teel  tape,  they  detepmined  the  floor 
r.Ga5uromont*B  to  be  1-3  feot  in  ;/ivlth  and-'^O  feet  in  length.   .  - 

1^  Ir^  y  T)i''UiJi(vi  to  cover'  the  cement  floor  v;ith  tile  -that  conos 


flLor?  ^  ,  j 

2  .   The  e  a  3 1  '  v;a  1 1   ils  13 


ilo V.  many  pieces  are  ne e d^ d  t o  cover  t he 


feet  in  wid/th,  and  the  room  is  to  be  8 


f^ot  in.  hp.i  f-rht.     T};e  east  v\all  has  no  v.indows.     What  is  tbe 


/ 


v.'.ill'.^  ai'utt  in  square  fet?t?_ 


A 


3.   The  firepia^/^  planned  for  the  east  wall  is  to  be  built  of. 
bri-^k,    *  f'^^^t  in  vidth,   ajid  extend  up  to   the  ceilinff.  Ko^ 

r..:;i;;/   .;  |  i:.re  t   of        1  1  space   /ill    it  OCcupy?_  

I  t'.r  ,th*^  fir^pl'^ce  the  onst  wall  v/ill  be  paneled.  ^  Ho^t 

;   r.:]\''.r.    fr  •  t  of  panelinf."  .v  ill  Ve  needed?  \  

'.c  1  tor   tjie  sou^h  v:all.     Each  v/indov;  is 


t'.  be 

.  1  .t.::- 
7mu  rf.  r.'i.i 
ro?  1; . 
t h  t  •  sou  t  h 
Tr.o  r. or^h 


I'f'"*.   in.v  i'i^^-:  and*  4   feet  high.     Hov;  many  square  feet 

.  .    i  ':^v;  3   t  ike   up  V  

ir  i*:r         thii  :jcvuth  '..'all  vill  be  coverecj  with  sheet 
ov;  ::]  ;!. y  r- quart?  fef>t  of  ^heet  rock  v:ill*be  needed,  if 

all  io        feet  in  length?    ' 

Hi  1  ,  a  i  ioiriiw 


the  kitchen,   is  also  20  feet  in 


They  pl'inned  to  have  a  folding  our 


•  kitjhen  in  this  wall.     This  door  will  be  3  . 

I"  '.nd        £oet  iiirh.  .  A  vvin^Qu  neasuring  3  feet  squire 

^io\.  many  3qua!re  feet  vrould  be  occupied  cy.  "^h^ 

«   r  ■      1  •  * 


i-.^  ai.'  j   i>l  '.,^r  '-'d  . 


rr'i>//  :^qi;-re 


11" 


9. 


... ,  ^} 


L  of  sheet  rocik  io  .rte'eded  for  the  nortli 


|o  h-  ve 


jdo-^rs  or  v.indbvfs  ^  but  v;as  to  iDe 
nany  .square  feet  of  paneling  v:opld 


10*  Prepare  aj^r  iwinf^  to  represent  this  room  and/save  the 
inf orrr.ati^i  io  y.clv  you  v.ork  out  the  next  section. 


Buyin^^  I"*ator in  !n^K:r  t-i.^  Ro-^m 

Lrs.  .Clark  pr.l'  the   :i,;rks'  daufhteu,  Sus  i,c.,  decided  to.:Q;fe.^ck 
prices  on  the  v<riou  5  '[zritorlais  Tor  the  family  room.     Susie  listed 
the  parts  cf  th^:5  rc(.:n  ar.  1  the  kanJs  of  .materials  that  might  be  use<l. 
oho  and  her  r/o^^h^^r  t)-  -r^  -r;^  .k  the  list  \'ith  them  to*'check  prices. 

1.   Tb-ir  fir.^'t  r,top  v.aa  at  a  linoleum  store  , to  price  flooring 
J^iterialfl.     I;o^;  inan^'  square  feet"  of '.flooring  wae  needed  for 
V^'   X  ?()•   rio  r'-:'    ^   '  '  . 


2.  Tho// jir^.cr  I  various  ,kirJ3  of  tile  for  the  family  to  coi|sider 
for  the  floor.     ?h?' prices  pci^  square  foot  were:     asphalt  tile 
2H',^,;  c        "-iXv,            and  asbestos  tile,  3l0.     Compare '  the '  cos  t 
of  oDvorinc  the  fl'opr  ;;ith  each^type  of  material.   ^  f 


5.   r.:r3.  Glarl:  ani  .  rnio  noxt  ;.'ent  to,,a  building  materials  conpany 
firi  the  corst  of  rr.atorials  for  the  fireplace-.     The  clerk  v 
gave   them  the  follov/in;-  prices:     new  Ijrick,  5i5  ^each;  Used 
bri^k,  Tf*  f'-joli;  ^ni  tiio  br^^ck,   I30  each.     Mr.  Clark  estimates 
that  thrv  v;(.'.M  ne^-d  6^1^rick\  or  72a  tile  bricks.     liovv  ^nucjr 


no 

th  an 


i  th 


4.  ^The 
3.0 1 


t   r-jit  to, 

t  r>  '    \  nos 


for  ^       I'  .^^quai 


L^uild  thol  firepla'ce  with  the  tllo  brjfrk 


of  '-anclinrr  fcr'Uhel  tvo  call?.  'J^ih-C'^'i}:/ 


.loot  and  knotty  p 


I; 


ne  sold  for  31  v  ^ 
th.G  east  and*  v/ent 


Gqufire  foo/.-     C'^  .rare  :C03ts  of  panelinf^  f 
T:all.     Aliov;  four  extra  .square  .feet  for  cutting,  etc. 


) 


5.  Mrs.  Clark  foun.i  the  t^i^tal  cost  of  sheet  roc*  vrould  be  ?a0.92. 
The  nec^^r.-r;-  1  ,  c,  nai^i  and  t)aint  would  post  Ml. 75  more.' 
'A  contractor  ofierei  to- Master  and  paint  the  walls  for  ."i^AO.OO. 
Hov/'much  .-ould  thoy  saye  by  using  the  sheet  rock  and  doing 


the  job  thef.^j»"'lve3?^ 


6 


Per  :ther  r'ixtnres  and  materials,  hrs.  ciark  and  Susie  visited 
a  iMT.ber  cur.pan^'.     More  thoy  l|^und  the  sash  for  their  three 


wm  io\. 


iid  cost 


   -   Thu  folding  door  Tould  cost  ?28.95. 

Vrtn-'t'i/in  Mi];l3'  fj)r  the  \/indov.s  \'Ould  QOst  each  for-thc^*' 

f./o  :5  X       .  ir.l:r;;:-  and   -  7.00  for  .the  >  X  3  v.indov;..    What  would 


be  tho  tot  -'l  b  i  II '  f  or'M^^^.ese  itf}ms?_^ 


•The  -'.^1  i  1  r.^- ,hTS  the  s'^ra  raca^urcmonts  as  the  floor.  Hor  many 
squ-^.rfj      •  r  /irr-   t*:or€oin  its  area?     {^ec  exercise  1.) 


1  o  cov - r 


yar.'J 


'cr-i  lin/^  of  their  roor.,  the  clerk  at.  the  lumber 
\:f'fi  'ic  "rx'j^ioal  ti'ie  at  1^;*  per  square  foot  or 


j^l  iin  c-'ilir.,'  til*  fr.r  13^;/  per  square  . foot, 
to'-.'il  o';3t   >r  each  of   those  types  of  tile._ 


Compare  the 


9;  At  a  f/iini  Iv.  ::.oe  t  inf:*t'hat  ni^i'ht, 
For  M.'^        '  r; 

t.hf    f:.  r*  T  1'^  ?o 


the  Clarks  decided  to  use 
Cork  tile 

::^v;.  brick  ^ 
Ijih  o  L'a  n  y  paneling 
oheet  rock,  paini«?d 
Plain  ceiling  tile 


V/h-it  io  /.he  ^otal  ost  of  these  materials?  (Q'ou  t;i11  need 
t ->  .-^^/yb-i-k  to  r.x-rciscs  l^throu^h  0  for'  these  figiircc.) 


ERIC 


Project  ^Valuation 
Career  I^evelopment  Unito 
Prac  tic  -li^Ma  t  h 


2\ie  units  d^-^veloped  li.^t  summer  concent,?ated  roughly  in  five 
major  urer^^^  moaGuronr-it; ,  formul'is,  "f^r|tphs,  percentage,  intelligent 
buying.      ^'e  rPiOt  with  a  roaoonable  amount  of  success  in  units  involving 
the  use  of  vi.:ual  aiic  t  models',  compaGses,  micrometers^  gauges,  yard- 
sticks, etc.  ;,--^u,ient3  enjoyed  workin,'^  with  those  kinds  of  devices. 
It  is  'ilmost  a  nur>t  that  If'cturin-  be  kept  to  a  minimun^ince  this 
tyne  of  stu'ient  is  iifficult  to  motivate.     Phe  discussion  of  earner 
nm^rtunitier^  was  03:;ily  intrOiiucoi  in  these  areas  of  in^struc tion. 
i'he  stu<<;/  of  formulas  c  i^jso^j  none  difficulty  whore  otudents'Tiad  no 
nroviou.T  oxporienrp  with  :j1  ."♦^n-ra-^  Hovever,  with,  the  seventeen  differ- 
ent units  construe  t'-l,  th-  te->f:hor  could  select  unito  appropriate  to 
the  type  of  claoa  ht*  ti'^rrht  md  th^n  brin'^  in  oxtra-'drill  as  the 
o  ^caiiion  cJen'ini'-»d  iU     qv^.tjiII  the  uni^s  wore  qui'te  well  received  by 
thetstudcnt  with  the  :>t*M'oo-ty[>e  of  text  book  .work  kept  to  a  minimum, 
ihe  career  tyf|*o  of  proMo;,;  was  kop^tl^alive  t-^iroughout  th|^  course; 
!iowov(> r,^rf\i 6 1 or.n  ir^     ^.  j  1 L 'n^C'>:j:.  ii'y  as  these  materials  are  being 


ERIC 


> 
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PORkE:i  j;UDENT  SURVEY 
BUSINESS  DEI^RTr-ENT 

A 

I  recommend  a  survey  of  this  type  at  least  every 
five  .^ears, 

On^  I.U  Scheidler,  Cloquet  Senior  High  School 

Cloque t »  Minne^sota 

DE-;:?*400    Occupational  Prog-ram  Development 
Taak  ho.   3  ,        '  . 

Rod  noy  Hale,   Inst  rue  tc>x 


v 


1^  > 


m 


510  » 


Task  5 


This  unit  is  not  Kiritten        acquaint  ^tudent^s  with  business  careers;  . 

.  .    —  '    '  .  '  '  ^ 

it  is  a  questionnaire  to  be  sent  to  former  business  studenti^.  Answers 
shou-l(|r  help  us  to  see  stre2:^hs  ^nd  weaknesses  in  our  cuJriculum.  Py 


tallying  the  d^jta  in  tfie  surVey  responses,  we  are  able  to  help  otar 
present  and  future  business  students  to  improve  their  career  development, 


for  it  will  help  uo  to  sort'  out  the  necessary  and  unnecessary  areas  of 
concentration. 

Irf  addition  to  a  former  business  student  questionnaire,   it  is  necessary 
to  survey  community  bur^inessmeti  and^buslness  departments  of  area  high 
schools.     Information  from  thr^oG  throe  sources  are  of  importanpe  to  us 
in  our  planning. 


s 


51 1- 


FOLLO'.V-UP  STUDY  OK  GRADUATES  wHO  WERE  ElffiOLLED  IH  BUSINESS  -COURSES 

r  * 

Cloquet  ' Senior  Hi^h"  iSchbol 
Same 


Cloquet,  Minnesota 


Llaiden  Name 


1.  V/hat  .year  did  you  {^raduate  from  Cloquet  High  School?^ 

2.  V.Tifch  courses  did -you  take  in  high,  school? 


Reco  rd keeping. 
3ookkeepiri^_  


Bu-eineds  Lav/ 


Accounti/i^ 


Office  PTooodurels 

Office  f.'.achines  

ohorth-ind  I  

ohorthanl  II  

/-otehand 


Office  Occ upational  Fielations^ 
3.  IJame  and  AiUres'o  r>f  employer  


Economic  PrOfblems_ 

Business  English  ,^ 

General  Business  

Data  Processing 
Vocational  Typing^ 

Personal  Typing^^  

Advanced  Typing 


Marketing  'and^Sales 


/ 

f 

4^ 

In 

the 

line  of  your 
 h  

V,  0  rk , 

list 

the 

subjects 

that 

helped  you  most 

• 

.  5. 

In 

lido  of  your 

..■ork , 

list 

the 

subjects 

that 

helped. you  least  

6,  Did  you  take  an  en^ployinont  test  to  secure  your  job?  . 

If  you  took  an  oruploymei?^  test ,  indicate  any  difficulties  you  might 
hav<.  experienced.  

><■ 

7.  liave  you  taken  any  additional,  o6urses  beyond.. high  school?   

If  your  i^na'.ver  is  "Yes,"  please  complete  the  following: 

I.'ame  of  Innti^.ution   |  

TJ'i.^e  of  oonvvji^ /3 


8,  '«hat  other  .icbm  ar.  additioili  to  the  one  you  have  ndw,  havo  »you  hid 
since  //r-i:ii:a^  l  On  ?  .     '  f 

?r.pl-yer  <  Type  of  job 


Check  ani  deiinite  difficlity  you  have  experienced  through  the  lack 

of  n  v,]><\c.i.i\c  3kil  I  or  qualification,  such  a.^  * 

,  __Acciir'if>y  Arithmetic   English  or  graramer 

 _f»n.nan3hip   Jpeed  and  skill  ^  Self--evaluation  of  v/ork 

.  />p*jili:.r   Good  ,^rooraing  '  'Others 


ERLC 


5ia 


^  % 


*Pollov7-up  3tu];/ 
•  - 

10.    :f  ./c-/     *'  . 


i  at^.'  TsJ  since  rradaalion ,  „  v.  rite  ,  A  for  Adequato 
'\\  and  I  f or /Inatloquijite ,   iii  the  spaces  provided. 


C  a  3  hi  1  o*r^  "  * 

Cut  3t,t.xi-i   V 

lfrl^>xi.M,:   mi  f  1  Im^-  .  ' 

Op^rnt  i  n;-   .;  ;,x  t:;hboard_^ 

^  Typinr  

.  Ot  ii^.  rr3 


i^^-cr^tarial  and  Steno/?raphic 


CoT»yose  lo ttors^  

^..ake  appo  intntents^ 
r  r  0  6  f  r  c  a  d  i  rt  ^ 
Receiving-  callera^ 


Takinc  shortha  dictation 

LIt3  in£^  reference  books  

lining  tplcplione  

Using  timetables^   - 

Olhers 


^;'ik*-»  G,/i  ^u,-^,  to.-.e  r  '  s*  bill3 
 ,  * 


0 thorn  . 


Operation  cf  Office  Itiachines 

•  Full-ke^boardt  machines^^  

Ten-key  m^ic'hines. 

Priiit m;;  calculators  

Fluid  duplicators  

^tcncil  duplicators  

Trance  rib inc  machinQs  > 
^   Kep-punch  i^ac hinds 

Wo rtc  r 0  

Accounting  machines 

Typo;;ritGrs  

Utheri?  ^  ' 


11.  *7hat  prob^U'TiS  did  you  "encoun te r  in  the  early  stages  erf  your  f/ork  that 
fux-^  h»:r  j>rf  parut  I'-.n  in  hi/jh  school  miy^jht  have'ijelped  you  solve?  _\ 


12 


\n  \\\\\^  n  i".^^i')n:    :re,  vvure  ,r:ot  cove 


1%  V,ha^. 


J.  ul 


1  1. 


^n'your  work,  and  not iindicated 
ed  tn  school? 


^       .-n-Jaticns  can  you  make  for^  the  hi^rh^  school  to'  irpprov'e 


T)ronram?. 


1 


4 


riiU  TITLK 
DEPaPT!.  ■.•!r_ 
GI,,\rr  I.EVK!, 
.VhlTFR  

::c!i.;  i. 


IICJTRUrKNT.M  IVSIC 


;-l;i;ior  hkjh  J'MIOcl- 


c toj ij I'T  :i : . r.ion  high 


:eric 


It. is  my  philcscphy  tkat  the  teaching  of  instrumental  music  at 
^  xhe.  high  .school  level:  should  not  be  career -oriented.  ■  Tljat  is  to  say, 
.1  feel  that  too  often  mus ic  teachers  are ;  too  selective  in  allov/ing  only 
the  proficient  and  talented  musicians  to  enter  the  program.-     It  is-  my  • 
•feeling  that  anyone  \:ho  det;ires  a  closer  association  with  music  he 
alluweo.  tnax  opportunity  — ..to  play,   to  s^Tg',  to  listen. and  learn  ahout 
raisic-*-^~^;X.^vould  rather  .V/ork  vith  a  large  group  including  good,  average, 
and  -less  than  average  players,  thran  a  smail  select,  group- of  only  super 
musicians.     The  musically  talented  will  gravitate  tovv-ard.  music — others- 
need"  encouragement the  knowledge  tha.t  they  too  are  neededtsj  and.  the 
opportunity.  . 

On  the  other  hand,   there  are  certain  students  who  "vriir  choose  mus ic 
as.  a  cai-eer , ..  and  everyone  "vvill  he  indirectly  affected"  by  it.  .  We  hear- 
music  .at  sport  events-,  iix-movieSj  on  TV,  as.  we  shop,-  in  doctor's  and" 
dentist's  waiting  rooms,  in; our  cars — and,  certainly vibrating  through 
the  walls-  of  our  teenag-er  '  s  r^oms^  ^  Directing  a  band  also  means  direct- 
mg  a  student  to.  ohoosG  the  best  of  all' types  of 'music  and  helping  him 
to  include  music  in  his  life/  and.  sometiiiies  as  his  life's  wo-rl<. 

Any  senior  iiigli  instrumental  music  program  ^should  strive  for- an  ' 
infinite  variety  o*f  situations',  possibilities  ,  music  library /choices ...  ' 
It  should  allow  interaction  between  that  program  and;  other  fine  arts 
area  (orchestra,  choir,  drama,   etc.  )  and  community  participation  (church 
choir,  performance  at  benefits,  support  by  organizations..)  „ 

Our  school  has  attempted  to  -utilize  as  many  "of  these  opportunities* 

as  .possibie ,  *  .PeThaps  some  of  the'  tl:iings  we"  do  v/ill  provide  ideas -far  , 

others..    ,A  list'oi  'ac  tivities  and  .hrief  description  follows:  '/  '    \  ' 

^    ^  1.  All.  ochool  •rvusical — a  studeJ^it  production  annually .  which  is  aul  ' 
-    -   '       -extredely  :arnbitious  undertaking  and  amazingly  professional.  \' 
-A  pit",  hand  or  orchestra.,   student  directed,   is  our  involvem'ent,. 


^.  Appearances  at  ^rrcule  sch6ol  to  acquaint  young  people,  with  the 
"band  and  ^^tii.iulate  interest. 

'     . •    • ' ■  •  •    ■  •      '.  •  . 

Ji  sta(>-  I^and  concert'^  pop  conce^rt  type ,  with  dancing,  area  • 

^.  •  provid-d.  ini'orir.al  atiiosphere ,  punch' served;-     ^  - 

4.  The  ^;.^ual-  pth:^tani  appearances  and  formal  co.n'cert.^— countless 
■{:irnes--for,tball  and  hockey.   basketl^aH.   tournament  games  . 
s.rocial:  everito's.  patriotic  events ,   etc.    -  \^  . 

•5.  .»v'ork  v;lth  oommunity:  or gaiiisation  who  Bponsora— -selling : tickets",- 
v;a it in^:  on  tables  at  spaghetti  feed3,.  etc. — e-:x:posure  to  careore 
entirely  different  froni  music..  .. 

.  6.   Duluth  .Youth  :>yinphony  orchestra  participation  by  =those  who 
-      audition  and  are  found  ■  capable.     Al^o,   encourage  auditipns  !for 

•  .  ^11  otate  Panel. '  .        /  "  -\ 

'       ■  ^     ■      .    .  ■ 

7»  Studerif  le;:^.3on  /rivintr — to ,  youngs ters  in  the  religious  school  ' 
vvho  are  not  included  in  the  public  school  pragx^am  and  overf]:0\^. 
-.  '    '    •  .  •  '  ■      .         ■    '  . 

8.  Parade  appoaranct.?; — competition,  muffimer  rehearsals,"*  marching- oh 
-suminer  eveniii^.i"  evtAes  interest 'in  the.  grade  school  age  child  ■ 

•  v/ho  may.  soneday,  decide   (stimulated"  by  early  exposure)   to  make 
nrusio  his  career."  ■,    .  '  >       ~  • 

9.  I^uBic  corxtest — bands,   ensembles  and  soloists-  corapefe  for-  .      ,  -. 
ratings.     Cloquet  has  consistently  had  the  most  entries  in  the 
district  and  state.  reg.ionai,  contests   (rith  a  high  percentage 

'       of  top  ratinfr3)  -^fhd-  this  involves  hard  ,v;ork^  and  courage  and 

pride  as  ;7oll  as  givin/f  stu-dents^  an  opportunity  to  see  whether 
^    performance  area  mighi;  be  .a  career  choice. 

ro.  Exchan^^e  concerts,  vrith  . other  schools*, 

1.1.  Church  "music'  —  instrumental  in  more  genenal  use-.  ^ 

.-•***»■•  '  •  ■ 

Dance  bands,  .transposing  raus...ic5 1  s^cpring  selections,  composing  \;itV/ 
the  result  beinij  pla:yed  bk.y  a.'full  band — endless  ?*p-aasdbilit.ies  . ; 
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Almost  any  career  cen  involve  music  indirectly~~the  therapeu-tic 
use  in  ..QK^otional  anl"  mental  patients,   in  \:ork  M±th  juvenile  and  adult 
delinquents   (intf^jrest'  th  .-m  in  xjusic  as  an  -  en  joyable  release  and  possible 
career),  in  d^iy  c/are ,  nurvsery  and  kindergarten  situations,  certainly 
as  parents.-    Career  possibilities  in  television^and  radio,   dance  bands, 
symphonies,  directiiv;;:,  coriposing,  performing,   teaching,   are  many.  These 
need*  to        encouraged  .  at  the  high  school  levelN^nd"  all  effort  shal^rd^be- 
made  to  point  out  both^dircct  .and  indirect  involvemeiit  of  music  in 
careers.  .•■  •   '  ..    "•     '  ' 

■Variety  is  the^most  needed  factor  in  high  school,  music  career 
education-.     Introduce  nov/  music  co.nstahtly — it  hold's  the  attention  of  • 
the  vStudent  but  more  important  increases  his  -  appreciation  of 'it.     Far    '  .  . 
better  to  have  he^.^rd  and' played  many  numbers  than  to.  perfect  a  few, 
\  Of ten  I  find  the  .band  will  voice  disapproval  of  a  number  at  first  read-' 
ing  and,  after  v/orking  on  it  a  number  of  rehearsals ,   they  find  they  ,  " 
really  like  it..    Gonte'T.porary  music  must  be  included  as  today's  young 
are,  so  attracted  to  it,  and' they  are  amaaed'  at  hou  much  they  like  the 
.  music  from  the  past  and  the  classics.  .  ^   '  .  .  - 

•  .Money  is  es^ontial  and  the  lack  of  it  inhibits  our  programs 
.   desperately  ,  ' everyr;h3 re,    , /m  extensive 'music  library,  -instruments  field/ 

trips. — so  neccssar;^  to  career  education — all  are  needed  but.  so  often 
*  cannot  be  provided  due  to  cost.  '  . 

••  J'S^^^gQ^^^^ren^^^t  ir  fhe  least  ment iof^— mos t  important  ingredient 
f or  .silopessf ul  c^ireer  education  in  music/    Even  for  the  talented,  per-. 
Vormanc.e  areas  may  he  fri^rhtening  to  .a  teeriage.r^'.^    Solos,,  within  the'  . 
hand  and  iniiv.1  dually ,  increase  confidence-  but  must  first  of  all.be  '* 
encouraged..     It  Is'  tco  .simj-.Tf-'  ijo  allov/-  certain  persons  v.'ho  arcs  knovm  to 
be  capable  — and  outeoin.'j  and.  poised— ta-  do  ail,  the  solo  work.     Other r,' 
rau..:^t  be  ri  vor:. +hat  recponnihility .  and  opportunity,  but  may  be  reluctant, 
find  proT,or'  perrua.'rion  and  e^o  buildin/r  is  required^ 


The-  average  and  less  than'  average  high  schdol.^musician  inay  not 
be  aware  of  hov;  iYigorJant^  his  nusic  may  be  in  a  later-  career  (say  as 
a  practical  nurse  in  a  psychiatric. T/ard as-  a  -teacher  or  .aide  in  •     "    •  .  * 
kinde"cgar/ben  '.vith  rhyfchn  band',-  etc.,  as  a  parent  helping  her  child 
v.'ith  his  njv;  inst\ru:n:f}n-t )     •  He  mus't  be  encouraged  to  do  his  best  and 
give  ,his  all  so  "that  T/hato  is  tau.*t  now  is  properly  valuable  later  when 
needed,  an-d  - is,  remembered  then./  The  difficult  student  is.  a  report  unto' -  .; 
himself  b:ut  here-  is  where-all  methods  available  should  be  *used .  to  involvcr 
-hiEi<,--t.o  iirterast  hin^       enconrage  him  in  an  area  that  mdkes  him  work 
v/hile  enaoyin{7  learhing>-    Ll.usic  n3ay'"be  4;he  catalyst  that  f.avoi^abLy 
changes  *  his-  personaii  by '  '     •  •     .        '  • 


.   Application  for  Career  Development 
:  *'.  C-urric^jlum  Proiects' 

Applicfmt  's  nai.ie\       Clarence  D;  •  Badger 

Grade  level     '  11  --^  12 

department         .Business  ^       .      '  ' 


bate  of  ai- plication    .    .April  11,  1972 


PropoGed  dates  of  project  \^jne. 


General. fiescriptidn  of  pro^r^.osed  project 
.  A.    Ovv:;rall  plan  '  ' 

'   13..   RaLionale      {v;l)y  you  think  this  pro^^rarn  .vill  be 

i.ic^anin^rful  to  stuuents)'- 

■  Goals  of  objectives  .  •  " 


ri^luation   /■     .         *  7  to  3  x^'-rkin^  days 

film  and  'processing 
transportation 


,  -  ■  '  *  •      ■  *      .      .  ■  J,         '       ,   .  ■ 

•  *  'J-o.  develop'*  cc.l^fO.^  obi -ctiye'o  in  stud  nts  hy  associating'th-emsiTviS^ 

local  eraploy--:e3  and  positions  in  our  coiriraunit^ . 
.     2.     To  reinforce  what  i3  fcaiKht  in  school  to  -show  its -relevancy .and  to  draw 
■  '\  -    a  closer  association  betv/een  the  clas^rooin  work^^cmd  the  application  of  , 
tha?l  Kork  on;;  thB;jpb.   .  ■  ■     .  ^      •  ' 

PltOOKSS •  OBJL'CTI V::3:  .  •  "  •    ,  . 

.  >    1.     To  take  froi..  kOQ  -  ,$00  slides  of  many  of  the  local  occupations  and  tie  them 
•  ,  .  .       .directly  to  cout3-^  content  of  the  Office  Procedures  and  :Bookkoepinj^^  classes/ 
'  A  number  of  Glides  vail  be  taken  of a~~sin£> Ic  position  to  show,  the  multiple 
facGts  of  th'.tb  po3ition-.  .  ... 

'3*.  To  provide  career  groupia£;3  refloctinj;  local  coiripanies  -from  ,  the  smallest 

to  the  lar^;e.'3t.^  (cxp.!qdo-a: private  b^z  spacialist  to  a  large*, cost  depar.t- 
r.ient.  of  th^j  acccfiatin^  o.ection  of  t:  o  Northx;e3t  Paper  Comp^?.ny.  ) 
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PROJECT-  3Ud'AKl\^h  Cu':-  ..^      ,       .   ,  '  '       '  .  •    h,    ;    .  ' 

,.Flp}ld  trips  have  b^jtrin  ^)i:.:hui  by  thu  add  ni.3t  ration  f  or  a  niunber  of  yea'rs  as  being, 

an  intricat.?  p-.rt  of  tho  curricuib^^;  and  it  i3  true  that  they  can  be,  but  it  is  also 

true  tuat  they  ar.i  not  alvjays  offcctivc-  in  all  cases.  -It  is  true  that  field  trips 

C£.n  provide  viou^I  kac'wLjdg-:^  to  a  lot-  o3  students  in  a  few  areas  .of  interest  foi| 

curruculuni  sur>]>oi:t>    An  example  of  this  is  the  area  of  ^business  classes.    Jn  Clo- 

qu^jt  x:e  havo  la^ny  onrr  c^r  oportunities  directly  connected  id^th  each  area  to  teach' 

and  it  would  h-i        itnpooir biiity  to  tak;^  a  field  trip  to  investigate  each  of  the'^^e 

aireaci.     I  fe-il  th-it  it  , is  ir:|,.oitant  that  xhat  .XvO  do  in  class  be  tied  more  "directly 

;-7ith  the  coropanv';3  and  .sjr/o.:;  that  cxisto  in  our  ccmmunity.    Our  graduating  str,den!ts 

after  havih;"^  b:--/on  t.f:  job  d  short  time  carae  back  to. school  with  one  standard 

oonrneat,-  i-:hioh  :;5unlly  .n--:  llko  this'.  •   ''^b  never  realised  that  i±iat  we  were  learn- 

i^v;  i.i  bn:n.nf:-jr^  ciajjc-j  i.^  vjh^>,t  we  really  havu  to  use  .oa  the  Job."    Uo  mattei  how. 

y.;u  tell  th-.-m  r;,  ;.>at  is  in  the  texts  tucy  iiavc  a  hard  time  associating  it.  to 

actual  job  -  ir.  *hu.'infK;.i.  .  ±  i\  ;1  that  students  liaVe  a  difficult  tiiria  relating  to 

actual  job.;  si  t.U' tloh.; . wi1^u t  s  :ein.^  th^/t  iti- soiae  fashion,     lie  have  tried  field 

trips^,  but  vatn  r  for-:-    nu. ,oer  of  :-fcudOnts  aad  ll.iitod  tine,  they  are  A^ery  limited 

ill  th.::i^  ^::*i^jaliv..iri>.^r^  .A  very  irportant  consider;! tion  is  the  fact  that  field 

tri.ps  ate  oecui:d.;/.  .ior  ;  and /^ore  d^jiia  idip.c  oh:  tl.e  ccmppnie's  and  employe os 'because 

o,;  thr;  iiicrj-v^iri'-  il-;.  -  ad;  ivjirv"  piao^^  on  the!:i  by  the  schools.  . 

.1  h-«V'-^  l.',?:;k^  ,,  m.xjr-x  cf  a  •  t^?rn/  Liv-.-n,  but  one  of  these,  appears  tp  be  quite 

"■".drji^  ■ --a  i  ':itL  4.:  e  V'^'-'-^i-^ility  of  otudonts  cierivin;;-  T'laxiniuiii  benefit  from  it,  I' 

aii  "irt  ;t  :»,.l;.\::r  i.n  y  I's'^h  pr- -Victions  or  i:i;:iti-:.:.>ed±as  with  sound  effect.::  rind 

ic.:i .  So  i:j}r-;.;^..  -^t^^d^^nts,  hut  ;  do  b::lL.ve  tivit  the  follo^ijig  •]^rojeet  if  s.^t  w 

■  *         .  .         ^  ■  ■  ■  •  * 

-.rl^r:e'i  rr«>['^-ly     a        a  v  .r^'  eih^etiv.  t  .:^^ehin^^  t  o«il  by  w!  ich  stuclents  will 

« 

0 


1  toach  a- unit  ^on.  filing  i-i  .\:hich  th-.'  classroom  work  takes  from  6-8  weeks. 
.i.«ring\bhij  time  t'.vi  lachniqu>33.  arid  skills  -of  filing^^are  .taught  with  the  aid  ' 

•  ;  6.1- a- sna5.\  practice  spfc.  .  Aa  we  cover  each  area,  of  filing,  autuents  .can,  re-  • 
late  theoc  areas  to.  :n.ctu3l  jobs  and  positions  by  slides..    These  slides  would,  ' 
show  locvl  peoplo  irr  posiUons  x-^iicte  .filing  is  being  used  and' it  would  in-  '., 
volve  filing  in  many  .vaig ties  of  companies,  from  the,  very  small  to  the 
very'larg^^  corapa^io.V  md  from  sinpls  filing  jnethods  to  the  co:iiplex  ones.  All 
asT-e-cts  of .  filiru-  can 'b.'^f:en  and  students  should  be  able  to  identify  with 
graduated  atudc-nts.ana  working  neighbors  right  on  the  job.    Tney  can  see  these 
poople  in  actual  po3.ttion3  of  i-c.^ponsibility  at  the' actual  time  the' class  is 
being  taught.    Thi:;  should  Jt-art  the  students  thinking  in  terms  .-of  actual  •, 
positions  audcareor  groupinrj.    I  feel  that  much  more  ground  can  be  covered 
..atn  a  cant.- r a  la  some  ..Ituationa  than  with  many  field  trips,  that  never  seem  / 
pos3ibl-  to  scheduled  »t  the  exact  t.ij:,e  they  are  needed.  ■  To  -receive  rnaxiun/ 
benefit  froii  thlrj  approach  the  jlided  must  be  shown  as  each^maXl  unit  .i/ 
taught.    It  is  3jrii.or  t,ant  to  see  ' that  this  is  oftly  one,  example  and  that"  slides ' ' 

would  bd  ui3c;i  in  all  aapacts  of  the  Offlcfc  i'roccdures  classes. 
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..  School  Offices 

i»  -  ■ 

'  .  ■  •   '  •  «» 

Acteiri^tration    , .  '  ^  "  & 

1.     rieceptionist  ^\  '      .  ^ 

J  \ 

.2.    oecretary  to  Superintendent  -  desk  and  room  layout 
'  3.    Filint,  .       -  .  ^'     •  •  .  ....  . 

U.    Bookkeci/iug  iiachines 
5*     Secretary  and . insurance 

oenior  High  ochool  .  .  " 

6.    x-rihcipal' s  oecretary  at  the  typevriter 
'7.    Bookkeeper  for  High  School  '  •  . 

^,     Ccunaelors'  Secretary  xvorking  mth  report  c'ard^ 

y  .      -  II  ^         11  It  It   .  ri  -       '  It 

10«      •        "  .  tf   •     stuffing  snve Topes. 


•   ■  ■  Northwest  -Paper  Co,  '     ■   ^  / 

....  .    a      ■  .  .        ■        V  • 

Billing  and  Central  listribu.tion     '  ■  . 

^      «•  /  ■  . 

11.  .  . 

12.  Personnel  man  on  telephone    '  ■  | 

13.  Girl  at  files   '  .      ■  ' 
lij..    Secretary  -  at  secrete* rial  unit  ^ 

15.  I'WO  girls  -  mail  sccJ/^  v^  X  ol'hp'r  equipment 

,    .       ■     ■     ■     7    .  ■      -■  - 

■•>■■•■ 

16.  decretory  at  Ho -A  fr.le- 

17.  "    Secretary  at  phone'       -    •  ^   •  ■  . 

/ .  ^  .        .     ■  . 

iH.  wan  at  files 

19.  i'ian  at  lBii-226o  '  ^      . .  -  .. 

•  20.  Girls  putting  in  orders  on  IBf'[-226C>-  V 

» .  ,        •■  . 

■  '  '  '    ■  6^3 


Data  Processing 
.  .  2.1.    Progi-ai^ViiBr .  * 

-  ♦ 

22.  Bcoy-punchinf,'^  — — 

23.  "    .     If      .  . 

•      2fu  /^^jrifyihg   V  ^- 

25-  360  Printor  Td.tH  ovseryer 
26.    Card  read  punch 


27*    Prograwaer  -  punching 

28.  ^  Preparing  data  for  punching  -  maru,^.t  u^^sk 

29.  Data  -  secretaries*  desks  .  . 
3Q.    Lata-     ;     "         ,   typing  ■ 
31.  '  Sorting  and.  data  rqpm  -       .  .  " 
3-.    360  Computer  and  operator 

ilill  3che"^duling'  Department   .        *  ,  \ 

33-    Photocopy- machine  -  operator 

1 

•    3h*    Secretary     x-jxth  Equipment  ■  - 

35.    Secretary  at  work      /   >  ' 
^  36.    Scheduling  room  -  room'^  layout 

37«    Man^at  desk  and  xvpman'at  IBd  2260- 

38.    Filing  units  and  desks  "  ' 

.  39.    Desks  and  calculators      .  ^;  ./ 

;  UO.  : Secretary        •       '  ,        -  • 

til.  Tele-cormnunicatidn 

i|2.  Ilan  at.  KOrk  -  scheduling-  production  {unit  layout)^ 
h3*    Hcceptioaist  -  building  entran::e' 

J  '••  ■  '       ■    ■  •  •    ■  ■ 

UU.-^Ioung  people  applying  for  jobs  (reception  room)' 
-•Picture,  of  W.W.  P.  Go.  st^itchboard  and  Pat  Skull 

1    '  \  ®  *  *       ■  ■ 

uO.\  Switchboard^  two  people  and  work  area-.  • 
hi*  h^3xd.tch';)oard  and  information- area  ^   


%  ■ 


.-■'^3.    GeneraX  JecrG jb-f ry- (voice  machine^. and  work  area) 
h9'      .  ^   .'>    ■  ,   (sme  'as  4kQ)'' .       •     ,  •    "  . 

^  ^51.    Executive  hall  leading  to  offices^ 

-52.,    iikecufcive^deskG  .     *  •    .  •  . 

■   ■  •    •      .    •  /.  . 

'  cijcretarS.al  in  Technical' -Services 


56.  Paper  inspect^/tm 

,  57  •  lian  at  desk  • 

Payroll  -       "  ' 

.    58 •  Tirne  cards  and'  check  out 

.59.  Tijne  office 
60. .       "     '  . 

-  61.  u'orking  6n  time  cards 


'      (duplicating  and  copy  equdpinelfit) 


'  62. 

IT 

riiscellaneous 

63. 

i;Jorthx;eSt  B^er  Gompaay  sign  -  rrall  entry  drive 

Northwes 

t  Paper 

Company'  -  west  Qn(i^offices   ,           "           .  ^ 

3  • 

■•  6k. 

Receptionist     west  end                                                ■     ■  v 

•   rr  • 

"            -  sid^tphbdard 

■.  66. 

oales  - 

-  accounting  men  at  work     '(©'(l^ipment) .  '  - 

■67. 

"  / 
/  . 

n        '      n     ti         If     .              If      '  *^ 

ft           '      'tt       tl         .    II                           !I  * 

?• 

69. 

3ales  - 

3ec'retaries '  rpom  design*  '0 

■ ,    70.  _ 

•  M 

*-         desk  and  equipment 

•  71. 

(t 

:■     "  .       •'  "        "  •                (voi.ce  machine)  ,  • 

t 

'      72.  « 

tl 

"     '    ■  files   ;           ' .     ■  • 

•.  •  73.' 

II 

'                        -  f       .    /    *       .      .  . 
."      .    ■  cop7  holder ,                       •        T  ■ 

•  7^- 

Secretary          •  ,  ^ 

.^r''  75. 

File's  "                       *  ,  ■  • 

.  76. 

/Tiles  •  •     \     *  . 

\  ■  ' 

■  77. 

IXipIicr.ting  aquipdisnt 

\ 

78^ 

Vice  President's  secretarvy  at  desk 

79. 

'I     *       "     •  ''files 

•  -  .  ,  -l-  ■ 

60. 

Insurance  JDeparfcment  -  'secretaries- 

.  Bl, 

82. 

.  '83. 

iian  at 'de/k^viork  ai'ea 

•>  * 

81|. 

Fxec-utiv-e  secrGtai?y  at  desk 

.                                                    '  '         "  o. 

.  ■ 

.                .       -        "  files 

86. 

Hlxecutive  office  . 

% 

37, 

.  f'^xeeiitiT^e  seers tciry-'  * 

•  .83. 

89.' 

.  r;     .              II                                     ^  ' 

90.  ^ 

Copy  m-ichine 

.  ■  ■ 

91. 

ilail- Iroorii-iTister  and  scale  • 

■A 

92.  . 

Secretary. of  Accounting  Department 

(•Eva)      .           ^    '     .    ■    ;    .  . 

93. 

/  . 

< 

91;. 

Accounting  -  nan  at  .v;ork 

95. 

■■■       ■  . 

96. 

97. 

\ 

93. 

•  99-: 

100. 

^ .    --  .     .  , .         ^  ■ 

101. 

f 

0 

102. 

r              '•       ,  1 

*i  •  * 

103. 

< 

■    ■  ,  ■  '■*  * 

ERJ.C 

-rRorthv/esfc  i;^per  Coin  pah  y-  -  yesi  end  DiiicG     '  ^-       '  " 
^  lOii.    Accounting  d;'jk  and  papers  " 
■  105.^   Land  and  Tiiiib'^r—  iir.  Purcell,  A-^ccounting 
-^^^^  '   •    "      -  "eleatronic"  calculator 

..•  yo^^n^r  girl  .working  on^^^         -  notation  cn  Iv-tter 

.  •      1*08;;    I.ians^gor-t.cj , off  ice  and  1^^^^^^ 

-    10?..  ■  -^KGcu-tive-  secretary    ■    .      '  . 
.  lip.     Socfet^axy  and.  work  area'         |  .  •     '.  . 

111.     Telecormmicabioji  ■     ■  "        ,  '  . 

112. .  aioxl  arid  secrc? t^ry- desk  of  insurance  department 
.      113.    'Secretary  and  relatioiir nip  to  manager 's  office 
...      ll'u  ■  Secretary  and  rotary  file  ■  ,  .  ■ 

"*  11^>.    .^'i-'int  ^ship  -  3Gcretary   '  "       °'  '    '  - 

.  l^^-  . '       running  printing  equipment''    '  ■    .  -  ■ 

.  117... -''^'lan-  running  printing  equipment  '  ;  ■"     '  " 

vSxnclair  -  Lckeland  Oil  Company  ■         ■      v  '  ' 

"  ■  ..  •  .    "  ^*       ■  *  ■     '    .  =    '         "   '  ,  ■ ' 

■  '  ;  li4-3.  ^'"5™;; " Li ^1 -f^t  pasting  machine  .  "  .■  *.  ■ - 
.       ll;6.    Young  girl  aL  paot•in£^Tlacl^iae  and  ledger  card/fil@. 

Dentist '^3  Office    " '  r *■  '  . 

'     Xhl*    Rcjceptionist  .     .      .  '  ■  .  .  ;    ^  .  . - 

^    iko...   Receptioiiist  at  desk.-  open  letters        '         .  ' 
lh9.  '  ■|ieGepticnis6  and  typic^t,  atj  desks  • 

Hinne sdta  Power  and  Light  Comjpany /'  *    

■  1^0,    .Girl  at.  information' countqr  and  rotary  files 

/  ■  1^1.    Girl,  teller  checking-  light  stubs^  against  tape  . 
152.   •Sq.cietary  irisortihg  carbon   '        "  .  - 

153»    v^ccretary  setting.up  .boss  '  s  appointment  calendar 


■    1??.     Collc.^o  o.tudj%s'it' at  oquipmshfc   - 

Jolihson  Conipany 

156. •  Genefal  work  area  ,and  equipment  "/ 
•  lp7.    itr.  Johnson  \^fith  Qrder  file  ' 

■'158.  "''Cre_d.lt  nanager  and  work  area 

Collection  teller  •  . 
:  '  160;    Sorting  invoices  - 

161.  Accounts  receiva.ble.     .gi't^l  at  work, 

162.  Posting        '     „  '      ^  • 

163.  .Gop^y:  equipment  and  ledgers  '  '  \^  . 
City  Rational  Bank    '\         ~  >        ■•  . 

l6li..    Rccoptlonist  and  secretary  at  phone  . 
.  165.  •  Receptionist  and  cecretary  at  card  file' 
■    160.  .  Ba,nk  Pre  sidon  t/ s  desk  '  ■  . 

167.    Basses  desk  and  equipment  . 
•  .  168.    Girl  at  dosk  -  assistant  cashier,  . 


•IiITi?O.DUCTI.Oi'J  TO  , OFFIC  E  PROCiilDUR'ilS 


leeting  the  public  and  working  id th  fellow  workers 
•    Slide  •#~2l2  ^'~^Pii-a^^^^^  "  . 

#175'  -t  Bell  Telaphohe .     -  ,  ■  ' 

#  .127    -  Credit  Union  '  ..  [■  .  \ 

.  jf' 128    ~  Data  -  Two  sisters  Jen  and  Kathy  - 
■         ff  129    -  Credit  Union  Teller  .  .. 

#  217    -  Dr.  office       '   •  ;  "  '  , 
Tj'Ping.  and  Job  opportunities  and  varied  opportunities 

,  J    ■      Tabulation  tyi^ing  city"  offices     ■  " 

ir  22$    Legax  forms      Yetha'  -  Mexvby  '       "  . 
■■.  ir  Let'ters  •    .  /. ' 

'     #  Manuscript  . 

//  115  Print  g'hop  \  ■  M.W.P.  .  #' 118  -  off  set. 
#239    Pine  Knot  ^      •    ^  ' 

#  Key  punch    .  Kathy  "      "  * 
■'  y  if  '        Key  punch  and  keyooard  ...  ■ 

.    ■■    .       #  "20    ■IBll  /2260  ■  .         ■  ■  •  ^  • 

'  .   •  ■       #-'225.'  Legal  t.7i3ing-      •     .  .  "  '      .  ^ 
Telephone  usua-ge.  .  ; 

#-1^5     N.^:LK    Kast.vind  ;  *.; 

..#  65      H^/^.P.- '.e-h  end  ■  -      •  _ 

.//-69':    -oales  '  '  ■ 

f  235  :  Pine  KnAt  •    '  '    -      '        '  • '• 

fryj      N..W.P.  oecrsbary    .  '     '  .  .  <     .  " 

-7/,  liil    Sorenson  Realty     .  -■ 
'     .  #•  iSk'^  Ci,fcy  M-a'bionai'  Bank     ?y(  166 .  President  bo  de 


■  Fxlln:-  ^     -    .•  ,• 

■  ■;/  -197    Visible  file  at 'Firs t_  National 

193  ;  3|andard  file  4^^' 

if  92      Secretarial,  file. _  . 

■  j7  l6      Hanging  file 
■#  li47  .  Boctors  file 

Desk  arrangement  h. 

#  22k'  - 

.■  ■  '  / '°    '     .  ■  '  .    ■  ■ 

.  :#  151   ^     '  ^.  ' 

Jiefejence  lifeary  and  its  .usuagfl, 

.// <108    '       ■    '  ^   - 

■#  227  ■    ■  -  -    .    ".  - 


i.. 
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■      ■  ■•     .  .     ■.  CLiiiRlC  S?YPIS'j.'  . 

Clerk  typist 5  opex'ate  the  macliine  founrl  .in  '^.lm<^n'y  .  every  buninoo.^s 
•  officei    Too  typewriter.    I'heir  rnain  job  is  to  produce  typed '  copies  of 
pi-inted  and  iiand"  written  materials.    This  line  of  v/ork  is  different  from 
ocbcr  office  employees  v/0rlc7~b"cc£ui,se  th^^  job. 

Lecinners  (junior  typicts)  do  the  work  of  just^addresGinG  envelopes, 
."^yping-^i^eadinGs  on  letters,  ■^^ypin^'  from  hand  written  dx^afy  and  doin^  obbor 
routine  work.    3i-porienced  (-seniox^.  typists)  i-c-quire  a  hir;h.  degx-ee  of  .  . 
.accuracy  and  judgment.  ■  The#^/.ork  from  rough  drafts'that  are  hard' to  i^ead, 

type  compli.ca'tod  ctarinti cal  t^nh.ip-!,  "and  rearrange  matorxals  fi-om  different 

%■  .  ■  \  ■ 

sources  ro  produce  master,  copies  to  be  reprc^tjged  by  photograpiiic  procesGcs 

A  few  specially  trained 'tvpists.^ppe^rat:e.Ueldtype\^^^  ■proportional  r>pkc^ 

mg  oypowricex-s, ,  and  other  .  special. kinds  of  |typowi^i tdn^,'  machinen. 

■     •        -  .  V  PMCES  :GF  EHPLOriiEMT       "  .      *  / 

•  Almost  700,000  workers,  wex-e  ^ty^ists  in  .1970  and  all"  these  workers, 

•       "  ■  .    '  ■a    '  .  .  -       ■  -  * 

of  them  wei-e  v/omen.  .  aese  .typists  are  ^Liployed  in*-piuvate  and 
public  enterpri^c^GG  of -practically  every  kiiid/ particularly  in  manufact'. 
urin.c,  fix-nis,  banks,  •insurance  companies,  and  lederal,  state  and.  local 
£;ov:ernn]ent  agoncie/.?.*  ■  Over,  oxie-half  pf  all  typists  v/ox^ced  in  J)laces 
such  as  these.^.  in  'l970.  . 
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'  TRAINING        ,  ,       '  ;  • 

•    •  -  ,        ;  ■  '  •     '   •  ■  .  \ 

If  jou  are  an  applicant  for  a, typing'  position,  take  into  consideratior 

•  .    ■         •         •  •        ■    ■  .■  ^5  ■      ■  , 
rra±-±^~^'^^cte^o{^  you.    You  should  be  able  to  type  at  l^ast  ^0  co  50 

words  a  minute..   Also,  'a  good  understanding  ol";  spel-l-i^^g.,,^^ 

punctuation-an'd.-grammar^.-a-re^-^  probably  '  give  you 

a- typing  test- to  determine  your  speed  and  accuracy. 

Employers  generally  prefer  to  hire  liigh  school, graduates.     If  you 
have  had  training  in  area&  such  as  business  training  (including  operation 
•  of.  off-ice  equipment this  may  be ^ very^. -helpful  "in  -getting  you  a  job.  ' 

Other  important  qualifications^  inclu(3e  f^inger  i.oxterity,  accuracy, 
neatness, -a  friendly  por.sonality ,  and  the  ability  to  concentrate  in  an  . 
-office  v/here  distraction^  are  qu^ite  often'.       •■  '  ' 

A  junior  typist"  may  be  prompted  to  a  senior  typist  or  to  a  greater  = 
clerical  work  which  requires  a  higher 'pay.    Jypists  whoJ<now • shorthand 
may  be  promoted  to  stenographer  or  secretary i.  "  ' 

....    •  £AEi IINGS. Aril)  WORKING  CO^roKM^^^  " 

•  In  1970  ,th§  average  monthly  salary" fbr  beginnins  typists  in  the  .     .  - 
..  Metropolitan  area  was  $369  and  $k57  for  experienced  typists.  The 

salaries  vary  from  location,  industry,  and  experience.   ' Working  "con- 
ditions are  similar  to  that  of  other...  o'ff,icc-.  workers  in  other  firms. 
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S'lplo^a-nent  for  typists  is  o  .pccted  to  oq  favorc;.ble  iii  tha  70' 
In  ciciaition  to .  the  x-'r/iO.  c^ov/th  .of  eHployriont,  i.iany  thouscvacls  of 
oponiays  will  be  opcu  for'  v/orl:o*;?3  to  rGpL?.CG  typists  v;ho  rotii-o  or 
stop -for  otiio."  r'.-)^:dons.    Openings  o'pc.i  bccr.uisG  iii.iny  younv  \70i-.ion  lo 
to  ccuTQ  for  their  f.Vinilieri„ 

— As  .^jUGiucssos  o:  .pau(l,  !:ioro  ..typists^.  1/ill  bo  noGdocT.'  .iIov;evsr', 


duplicators  xncrecvsincAY  ^f^^ll  be  usod^  f or  rolr.^^taueZj^3^^ 

linit  dQi.iuVad  for  junior  typists:-  'J^lie' r-reatoot  dornqid  v/ill  be  for. 

senior  typists  r.ncl  for  typists  uho  ecu  do  other  office  v/ork. 


•  Career  De*valopmGat 

CoiTiriiitt-;a  Action 
For -Curiiculiim  rrojecta  . 

Jivaluation  Report 

Don  Schow  -  Advisor  ."•  ,  .  .  ' 

Senior  ^ligh 

Aisiness  Education  (Vocational      Office  Education) 


Froject  ^  Fall  Leadership  Oonferehce    ;  ; 
Dates  of  Project  i-Jover.iber  ^  and  6,  1972 
evaluation  of.  project  ~as  - indicated  dn  application.. 


Each  student  wrote  out  their^  ovm  individual  .evaluation  of 
the  conference  v.tiich  included  many  ideas  about -.the  conference. 
Host  of  the  studentys  expressed  a  great  dd<?.l  of  satisfaction 
^Tith  the  mini-career  groups  they  attended.     All 'of  the  students 
had'  experiences  and  became  more  aware  of -  the  things  theyneedc^d 
■  for,  different  occupations.    All  students  enj.oye.d  the  confe^rence 
.very  much.     '  '  . 


Upon  return  each  student  gav^aa-^ral_re£ort- pf  their- *  - 
individual  assigmaent  during  the  conference  t7T^t4-ie--^re.st  oi^  the 
Occupational  llelationo  class  as  well 'as  telling  all  their  fricrm 
These  reports  included  the  special  sessions  that' each  .student 
was  assigned  to  as  well  as  other  specific  information -each 
-stuaent  was  given  to  report  about.  ■  The  reports  vcried  in  lon^th 
^T:3Dme-of-~theju_ig;ot^  reports  while  others  .f%^ere  not  , 

^s^.good.        .  • 

Thc.seNmport-s...  are  in  my  file  if  anyone  would  like  tp^TeT.d  Inom. 
'i'he  stumnts  are  keeping  some  of  the  materials  they  received  ah 
the"  c£?nfen>nce  .for '"'future  reference.  ^ 


Long  term  ev^Q.uat£bb  and  the  written  evaluation  of -'the  auvi^^^cr 
will  be  coiabiiHed  ii  Itxis  section.         .     .  - 


,  Ae  ..vonth  .„n„al  .all  L..*r.hip  Conference  of  tne  Minnesota ' 

Off,oe  ECucaticn  Association  »a3  held  ,3„nda/.and  Monday, :  Mo.e.,ber 

5  and  6  at  ti,e  ,,adiseon  .o.tK  Hotel  in  .ollMnfeton.    Besides  the  13 

3t„dente  Clo,„et  the  ,ronp  „as  comprised  of  ..inn^sot.;  hi.h.school 

•     'Students  Who  have  da-nonstrated  a  dPsirp 

■         .      .   .  a  desire  to  pursue  aa  office  ' 

occupations  career     Ono  fv^^,-,     ^  i.  , 

ar.ci.  .One  .thousand  ..two  hundred  seventy  three  students 

at  tendi:5d  .  fch(3  co"'ff^ronrp  fvnm  m  ^7-  .       ^   -  - 

,  .i.rence  fioB,  91  diiiorent  schools  in  Hinnesota.    -  ' 

.       In  a,idition  to  decorating  the  -Radisson  =o«th  Hotel  ,dth 
banners,.  .-^teVs,  and  other  sud,  ca,.,W.«dia,  taking" on  the  '  " 

■  -.Pices  Of  a  national  political  rally,  delegates,  local  officers  ' 
and  candidates  for  State  office  h«d  an  opportunity  t o;attana.  .ini- 
sessions.     3«e  of  the  .ini-sesaions  were  designed  to  train  chapter  : 

-and  atate  leaders  ^'le  others-  were  designed .tot, airf  or  Infonn 
=  on  mny  .ifferent  office'  occupations.-    The  following    '  ■■ 

occupational  Mni-3e;ssio-ns  Bero  .offered:  '     .       '  .. 

ueneral.oecrctary 

•Lei-al  Secretary-  '  •  n*'  ■  '  *    \     -  ? 

.edical  ^ecrstary     ^  " 

Receptionists  '    '  -         ; .         '  '  •  . 

Oenpral  Office^  Cierk  .        .     '  .  •  .  . 

Bockkeeper.  '  "     y  .     .  ' 

Accountant  '    "  •      "  '      •  • 

FxQcirtiv;5   .cicretary  .    '  '  '  '  ^ 

'u'lchimi/rrauocrjoer  '  ^  *  ■ 


Office  Machines  OpGrator 
-•    Clerk  Tyi^isfc  .     '  ' 

-  Computer  Program,  er  '  .  •  ' 

Goraputer  Operator     .        "     ,   -  .        '  -  .  '  • 

Office  Supervisor      .  '  " 
Owning  Your  Own  Business  ■ 

Included  i.d.th  this  evaluation  are  '  some  garnple  booklets  that  were 
provided  ijTi  most  mini-sessions.     ,    •  ■ 

At  the  present  time  our  cla3s:is  in  the. proc.ess^of  revising 

^  and  reproducing  many  of  these  booklets  to  pass  out  to  students  toer 
at..aoqucf  Jenior  Hi,jh' School.-  All  of  the  mini-se3s4l  were  wall 
stafferfby  individuals  who^are' currently  working  in  the  occupation 
of  1.he  mini-session.  ^  The  authorities  in  the  field  had  infonn.tion 

.  supstions  .Ahat  the  .students  appreciated  very  .'  • 

■  ^         The  13  student 3'- that  attended  the  conference,  froiri  Cloquet 
really  'enjoyed  the  experience  aad  opportunity  to 'be  a  part  of 'the 
Fall  Leadership  Confererice.  ^Since.'the  conference,,  the  students'  ' 
who  attended  have  mentioned  It  just  about  every  week.  -  .  ■ 

^   I  relieve  ^  the.  goals. -and  Ob jec^bive  stated  in  .the  applicaxtlon  - 
were  met  and  in  some  cases  were  probable  surpassed.     '  •  / 

•■  .  .  A3  far  as  a  long  term  evaluation '^of  the  project,  I  believelt 
hao  haa  a  real  gob?rim|5ack  on  the  ^^tudents  pnd  they  seem  ,  to  be 
paasing  along  the.  inf  omation  to  others  v.ho  may  be  interested  along 
•  the-ie  lines,  - 


The  final  evaluation  of  this  project  will  prcoable  last 
for  a  number  of  jcears.    As- -I  mentioned  we  are  reprodueing  the  • 
booklets  from  the  mini-sessions -as  Well  as  passing  along  the  .'  ^ 
inforrriation  orally.    The  experiences,  the  students  received  is 
something  tiiey  will  remember  the  rest  of  their  life. 

*o   All  of  us  who  attended  the  Fall  Leadership*  Conference  would 

s  ■  ■ 

like  to.  thank  Career  Dedevelopment  f^oi-Mfir^-king  tiri-s^rojec  t .  possible 


Careex*  -Deveiopment  . 
Committee  Action 
I'^or  •Curriculum  i^'rojects 
."    Evaluation  Report  -       .       ,  * 

Don  Sciiow         Advisor  '  .  ■ 

Senior  Bigh   •  •     '  •  • 

Runinews  education  (Vocational      Office  ^'ducation)/ 
Project  -.  Spring  Leadership  Conference  .  ^'  ' 

Dates  of  Project  -  March  12,13,  and  1^,  1973 

Svaluation  of  Project  as  indicated  in  application^  - 
Ao     i^ach  stude'Jnt  v/rote  their  own*  evaluation  of  the  -conferenceo  • 
All  four  of  the  students  wrote  that  they  enjoyed  the  conference 
The  reports"  will  be  in  my  file  if  anyone  would- like  to  read 

•  them.  '    ;  '     .  • 

3,     i'he  studerffcs  gave  oral  reports  to  the  class  on  the  events 
at  the  conferetlcGo  /"-^e  reports  created,  much  interest  among 

•  the  ot'her  students  in  the  Office  Occupational '  Relations .  Class 
as  v/ell  .as  other  Juniors  in*^"schoolo  ■     .  .  .  \  ■  -  • 

C.     The  following  i&-my  over-all  evaluation  lOi  the  coriferengeo 

First  of  all  the  conference  was  one  of  the  best  organized' 

that  1  have  ever  ^attendedo  .  All  the  v;ay  from  registration  ■■■  ■  >■ 

.   to  chock,  out  .it  Was  very  vjell  planned  to  make  the  most  of 

th^  tinie  available  o       ■    '      '  ■       •  - 

iCach  of  the  four  students  attendinjj.  competed  in  three  different 

contestSo    Tiie  different  contests^  were:  ' 

.  Job  application  and  Interview    '  .     "  " 
Business  feth    ,  .■       ^  ^  * 

Stenography  IJ.      '  ^       .    ^  ,  .  '  ^ 

Clerical  II  '  , ,       '  .  ' 

Filing        •    -  ■  '     '  " .  . 

Data  P5?nce^sin^:^'  -  Key ''Punch         '  .     '  .        '  ^ 

'  .  •   ■  3pel3  ing  . 

•    10  Key. Adding  iMacnine  ,         0       *     .      •  •   '  [  ] 

Machine  Transcripiion     .  /  ^      V      "  ' 


There  v/fere,  II'OO  stucfents  ajb  the^  conf:erence  "f rom  96  differen-L 

high  schools  in  .^'^iunesotao     The  follo;;in^  article  was  written  ■ 

for  thG.Pine  Know  6y  two. of  the  stud-ents.  *  w    '         '  c 

:         CLO  JUET  STUDENTS  PL/tC^       ST^Tb'  MO  .a  CONTJ^ST      ^  - 

^'Ambition,  Competxti.on  for  MOEA  Recognition"  wa^  the  thelrie  " 

,of  the  Secondary  Office  "Education  ./Association  Seventh  Annual 

Spring  Leadei^ship^J2>2*iferenae  held  ^5arch  12,  13,  tod' l4,.  1973  at 

the  Kaddisson  South  Motel  in  Bloomington. 

rh0  Minnesota  Education  Association  meinbersrare  a 

proup  of  .Minnesota  high-*  school  students  enrolled  ^in  office  edu^fhtion 

f  ■  '  ■        '    '     . . 

courses  which  jiirect  them  .toward  specific  occupational 

.  ■  ■  "     ■  •  -'^X 

careers  o  *^  ,      v  ^  ' 

.come- 1100  students  competed  in  occupalional  cluste'r  and 

cheater  contests*  .\  Two  Cloquet  -Office  .Education -students  placed  .; 

in  tiVo  of  ..these  events.    Debbie  Bergfalk  placed 'third  in  the  Job 

Application.  Contes'!:,  and  Debbie  Saeland  placed^ second,  in  the  Djita 
^•^rocessing-Key  Punch"^?.ustero     Both  of  these  student j  have  an 
'•opportunity  to  compete  in  the  national  •feven;b  in  Albuquerque,  N-ltv 

Mexico,  on  May  5,6,7,  and -Stho  ^  ^  ' 

Other  MGEA  students  pai'ticipating  in  the  Spring ''leadership 

Conference  from  ^loquet  were  Lori  Hagc  and  Tobi  Eknes,       •  '  ' 


As  a  result  of  the  Students  attending  the  conference  "and  placing  in 


the  contest  they  wrli~-^b*e--^goi?n"g"iro^^^^ 
7,.  8,  ancl^9th^,  " ^^^he  training  stations  where  thie*  students  in  the  Office 
Vocation  Blucation  Program °  train -h^eve  donated  the  .  money  to  send  "the  . 


gi-ris>  .  ^^hile  raisi^rig  the  money  for  the  girls,  the' business  people 
v/ere:  made  av/are  that  it  was  through  career  development  funds  that 
the  girls  hdd  an  ppportuni^ty  to  participate  in  the  contest  and  were  .  .. 
jriow  able  ,  to  go  to  i'^'ew  Mexico  o'  .  '  „     '  •  '  - 

— I -donJ.t  think  their  ig  any  way- ■  I  cari  put  on- paper  the  .value  of  the 
"students  (^nd  myself)  going  to  the  Nationa'l  Leadership  Conference 
in'Nev/  Mexico.*'  THe  interest  ,  tes  ma(J.e  a  lot  of  people,  av/ar^'  of  the  ".^ 

y  \  '■■  \  \ '  • "' \  ''  '  ■  --^/'^     ■  ■■  . ■  ■ '  ' 

opportunities  "in  ^^ffice  iijducaticin.c; ■  '  v 

'A^ln  want-  to  thank  CareeiX.  ^Wfelopm'ent  for  ^making  the  funds  availal)! 
to.  attendl'^the  conf^penGe  and  expand  tl^e  value  of- Of :^ice  Education., 


^    Cair^er  Dev'eiopmeflt 

. Committee^  Action  '  ^ 
For  ^-^urriculum  f^rojects' 
.  ^^  Eval^iation  Report 


1^    Don  Schow    -    Advisor     "  .        —   _   

2.  'Senior  ^iigh  ^  "  •   ,  ' 

3.  :   Bus i news  ii^ducation  (Vocational  -  Office ^'ducatibn)'  ■ 

'  Project  -  Spring  Leadership  Conference 
5iv  Dates  of  Project  •  March  12,13,  and  1^,  1973 
6*    Evaluation  of  Project  as  indicated  in  applicationo 

A„    Each  student  wrote  their  own  evaluation  of ''the  conferenceo 

^  ^^^^  of  the  students  wrote  that  they' enjoyed  the  conference 
The  reports  will  be  in  my  file;  if  anyone  would  like  to  read  * 
them.  . 

B.  ITie  students  gave  oral  repprts  to  the  class  on  the  events 
at  the  conference.    Aie, reports  created  much  interest  among 

the  other,  students,  in  the  Office  Occupational  Relations  Class 
as  W^ll  as  other  Juniors  in  school.  » 

C.  ■  rhe  following  is  my  over-all  evaluatiQn  brf  the  conference* 

First  of  all  the  conference  was  one;  of  the  best,  organized 
■  that  I  have  ever  attended.    All  the  way  from  registration 
to  check"  out -it  was  very  well  planned  to  make  the  most  of 
the  time  available.  .  .        ^'  . 

Eaqh  of  the  four  students  attending  competed  in /three  different. 
■  .  •  ■  ■  "         {»     ■  . 

contests.  1.  The^'different  contests  were:  - 

Job  application  and  Interview    •  '  • 

Business  Math  ..      ^     ,       .  • 

.       Stenography  II        ^  .  .       -  -  '  • 

_  Clerical  II  ,  ,  .  . 

'     *        Filing  . 

'  ■  Data -Processing  -  Key  Punch  '  . 

•  .  Spelling     '  '     ,  .„  •  :  " 

•  10  Key  Adding  Macnine- 

Machine  Transcriptibn 


There  were  1100  students  .at  the  :cqnf;erence  from  96  different 
high,  schools  in  ^"^3  nnesota.     The  following  article  v/as  written- 
for  othe.  Pine  Knot,  by  two  of  the  G'tudehtsV".~^~~^^~—  

.  Two  cLOQUET-sruDENTS  PL.4ci:^m 

■•  -  '  '      ■  \        ■   ^  ..... 

"Ambition,.Corapetitioh  for  MOSA  Recognition'*  was  the  the 
of  the  SeQonla^'y  Office  "Ekiucatioh  Association  Seventh  Annual'  ' 
Spring  Leadership  Con  Terence  held  Kia.rch  12^  13,  and  l4,  1973  at 
the  Raddisson  o.outh  Hotel  in  Bloomington. 

'Phe  Minnesota  office  Education  Association  merahers  are  a 
.group  of  Minnesota  high  school  students  enrolled  in  office  educat 
course?,  which  direct  them  toward  specific  occupational 
careers.         .      ^  ^  . 

5oiiie  1100  students  competed  in  occupational  cluster  and 
■chapt(3r  contests.    Two  Cloquet^^Office  Education  students  placed 
in  tl^qvof.  these  events..    Debbie  Be rgfalk  placed,  third  in  the  Job 
Application  Contest,  and  Debbie 'Saeland  placed  second  in  the  Data 
Proce.ssing-Key  Punch  ^lustero    Both  of  these  students  have  an 
opportunity  to  compete  ia  the  national  event  iii  Albuquerque ^  Hew 
Flexic^),  on.  iMay  5,6,7,  aud^  8th.  ..  ■ 

Other  HOEA  students  participatrng  in  the  Spring  Leadership- 

-  ■•  '    -      ■  . 

Conference  "'from  Croquet  were .  Lori  Hag.e  and  Tobi  Eknes, 


As  a.result'^of  the  studejits  attending  the  conference  and  placing  i a 
the  contest  they,  will  be  going-  to  AlbuquerqueV  ^ew  Mexico,  on  May  5f  6"^ 
7,  '8,  and  9th.    ^^e  •  training  stations.~:.wJiexeLthe_  st^^ 
Vocation  5Education  f^rogram  train  have  donated  the  money  to  send  . the 
girls.    While  raising  the  money  for  the  girls,  the  business  people 
were  made. aware  that  it  was  through  career  development  funds  th§t 
the  girls  had  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the. contest  and  were • 
now  able  to  go  to  i^'ew.  Mexico,  .  -  • 

I  don't  think  their  is  any  way  I  can  put  on  paper  the  value  of  tlje 

.  •  ,      .  ■  J*  •    •      '  ■     .  ' 

v^tudents  (and  myself)  going  to  the  National  Leadership  Conference 

in  New  Mexico.    The  interest  has  made  a  lot  of  peo^ple  aware  of  the 

opportunities'  in  Office  iiducation.  /  ^  . 

Again  ^  want,  to  thank  Career -^development  for  making  the  funds  availabl 
to  attend  the  conference  and  expand -the  value  of  Office  EducationoV 


6,0  V 


TI-E  RECEPJ?IOWIST 


.     It's  cluays-  nice  to  hs  greeted  by  a  v/axTn  friendly  smile -.v/hen- your  n  " 
str^ln^'^^  vm lie ing  into  a  sti-'auge- rooui.    Tliat's  the  receptionist's  job. 
Tlieymalce  .you  f  cel.  v/elcoLis^c;ncl  help  3;uidG- you  to  the  r.ifsht  office  your 
appointinont  is  ixicl'e.    She  tcJces .  douh  your  name  a\iC.  vhox  the  .uaturi  of 
the  call  is;  about.    Then  she.  brin^ys  you  to.  your  destiuation.   .  . 

'riie' receptionist,  nust  always  bo  sure  she  f?;ives  pljas...Vit  assisteuce 
to  the-vistor  and  malce  sure,  he  leaves.  bein(j,-  pler.sed  v/ith  that  company.    "  , 
3ho  wust  be  on  ^^uard^  watchin,;;^  her  laauuere,  arctionG  and  attitude.^  She 


should  accept  ctll  the  viGitors  on  cqr,al  tcrais  pleasin'j;*  all  of  them.  \ 

Tier  total  im.^;6  ohould  al.no  bo  '{y^od ,  ^s*^^ch .  a.s  drccc,  po^Dttu^e,  r.loanosG 

and  s!>e  should  look  alert- at 'all  tiriies"..-  ;  .    '  • 

f        .      •  '         ■*  *  ' 

•     The  main  job  of  a  -receptionist- is  a.pswerin^;;  the  telephone.  -  It 
I'lay  not  .seem  hard  for  so:.icoae  to  just  ''answer''  a  telephone.  .S]ae 
should  ansv/er  in  a  way  which  would  not  disturb  the  caller.    She  should 
be  courteous  And  cali.j  and  talk  in  such  a  way,  that  the  ca.lle,r  can  under-- 
stand  everything  she  has  to  say.   , She  also  may  be  v/orkinfj  the  sv/ithboard' 
and  this  talces  "a  lot  of  patience.    She  should' handle  each  call  v/i'th 

■    *v.  ■  ■    .  ■       .  . 

a^pleasaut  voice  ^even  though  at  times  it  mdy 'bo.  precty  frustratiiiii^. 

^   Aaother  job  of  the  receptionist  could  be  sortin^^'  and  passiu^v  out 
mtiil.  ^'Future  opportunities  for  job  placement  for  receptionists  appear, 
to-.-be  f-oou  in  most  business  firi:is,  "'It  uiay  be  said  that  though .  competition 
e::ists,  one's  chances  for  obtaining  employment  as  a  .receptionist-' in- 


crease with  the  amount  of  business  training  and  the' number  of  office, 
skill  pne  may  possess.    The  most  available  jobs  LU-^e  found  in.  cities 
rather  than  in  .  rural  areas «.  ^  *^ 


In  a  fev/  types  of  offices,  thero  rn^.y  be- soae  cveiling  work.    This  is  • 
usually  not  overt Lne  work,  but.  is  coaioeusated  for  by  tifn..^i  off  on  other 
days-.    Paid  vacations  are  usually,  tv/o  v/oekG  or  hiore  at  regular  pay-, 
and  depend ing'..upo*a  the  job,  uany  receptionists  g^t  l)ciid  ti.,ie  and  a  half,, 
'"for- any  over--tirae  \;orkedu    This  field  of f ers  ste^^/ly  caployuout  diic » to 
the'  fact  that  almost  all  youii/j;  girlr^  get  uiarried  and  leave  opGnin;;js  in 
their  jobs,  "  ,       •  '  '  . 

HoGt  receptionists  oarn  '  ;i65  to  '190  for  a  3!5  to  ^6  hour  v/cek.  The 
hi/];her  salary  is  usually  porn'ed  by  receptionists,  v/ho  also/servo  as 
•sv;itchboard  operatox^s  or  perforin  some  secretarial  dutiesu     .  " 

,     The  receptionist  v/orks  insi.de  in*  pleasant*^,  cOi:iiortablo  surroundings.' 
Her. offline  is  usually  busy  v;ith  peop'le  -constantly  a-id  may  v;ork  undjr 

tension  a  f^reat  deal. 

'  '       '      ■  ■  .'    .       ■  '  » 

■  iios.t^  oif 'the  dc:.y  is  spent  sitting,  but  in  Goine  cases  the  receptionist 

■•  "  ■  . 

may  v;alk.  fron  office  to  off  icr;  shov/in^^  callers"  tU'e  Ir  way.    The  job  calls 
for  e:notional-):)alan"ce  rather  tlici'a    >h7sical  star.rinao 


•  '     ^    ■  .   .  -BEim  AN  OI^'FICTC  MAQUjm  OPlCi^ATOR- 

A,  .^'*Job  Description  \  '  '  ' 

Ha  chine  operators  are*  employed  by  firms  v/ho  have  a  c^eat  deal., 
of  paperwork.    Tat)ulating,  adding,  key-p^unch,;  duplicating,  and  many"  .. 
-   other  type§  of  office  macnines  speed  up  ..the  process^  .  ' 

.About  three-fourths  of  all  office  machine  operators  are  v/omen. 
Women'  outiiumber  men  in  practically  all  types  of^/ofiice  machine  jobs^  e'-cept 
those  v;hich  involve  operating  tabulating  machines,'    The  types  of  tmachincs 
used  in  modern  business  offices  are  so ■  varied  ^-that  it  would  be  almost  impo 
sible  tp  list  them  all.    They  range  from  simple  mechanical  devices  to 
electronic  equipment,  capable  >of  performing' highly  involved  computations.^ 

B.  Duties  ' 

i'feny  of  thise  workers,  such  , as  the  '  key- punch  operator,  have  -jpb_„  „ _  . 

-^.titles  related  to  the  kinds  of  equipment  they,  use.''- 

*••     BILLING  MCIIIME  0PSRA1'0R*3  use  machines  that'  bt)th.  type  .and  add     ^  ■  '  '  " 

while  preparing  statements  relating  to  -.customer's  purchases,.  By 

striking' lettered  and  numbered  keys  cn/the  mc.Q.iiine,-  the  operator  . 

enters  on  eaclj  bill  such  information  as  the  customer's  na-iiia"  arid 

address,  the  items  bour;ht,  and  the  amountfs  of  nonoy  involved  in -each 

transaction.*    'XT:en  v;hen'  ptlier  keys  are  pressed,  the' machine  calculates' 

"  ~  ^  •    .  **  - 

.and  prints  totals,,  discounts,  and  other  items.  ^ 

■^1.**  .  *      ■  ■  .      •  . 

■  '  '    BOGIOvEEPING.  MACIIiriE  OPSI^ATORS  use  of f ice^'niachiiiGs  ttat  record;  . 

all  the  financial  transactions  of  a  businesc.  '  Dy  preG.'iing  the  ncces- 

sary  keys  on  a  m'achine,  the  operator  makes  entries  on  bookkeeping  forms 

V  ■  .         I- .     .  *   .  •  •  ■ 

which  have  identifying  headings,  calculates  and  postf  totals,  net  . 


^       -  '  •   .  '  Page  2.  .   ■  . 

.amounts,  and  does  other  computations^    "Through  t]ie  use  .  of  booldceeping  machines, 
"operators  also  pr.epare  perriodic  trial  baS.ances,  sumary -report s,  and 
other  statistical  information.  ^"      •  ■  " 
ADDING  and.  CALCUU.TIHG  MCIIir]li:,  OPERaTOPvS  use  ^electrically  opera 
machines  to  make  the.  computations  needed  in' preparing;  payrolls  and  invoices, 
and  in  doing  other  statistical 'Vork.  ^  By  striking  numbered ' keys,  operators  '• 
.   ''put-  into^'  these  machines  the  numbers  involved  in  each '  calculation.  Then, 
v/hen  other  keys  are  pressed  by  the- operator,  the  machines,"  eompucc  the. 
desired  totals  and  record^ the  results  automatically.  '  Adding  machine 
operators  use  tSeir  machines-. to  add  and  subtract  numbers,  and  sometimes 
to-multiply.    The  calculator ,  is  more  comple::.  than  the  adclini;^  machine, 
and  has  a  much  larr^er  keyboard.'    Calculating  ipachinc  operators  use  the  • 
calculator  not  only,  to  add  ,■  subtract ,  and  •  multiply ,,  "'^aid  divide,,  but  to 
get  square  roots,  figure' percentace  di-stributions,  and  do  other  computations. 
Many  office  v/orkers  v/ho  operate  adding;  i^iachines  and  calculators  part  time 
also  perform  office  duties.  .     '  •  .  " 

■      M/ilL  PlffiPAHING  and  i'lAIL  lUIsmiKG  OPEKiVx'OP.S  run  automatic  equipment 

■         '      '    ■     .     \       ■  ^  .  -  V       :  . 

which;  handles  inconiins  and  out&oins  mail.'    Onl-j  in  offices  which  handle 
a  very  large  voluniG  of  mil  does  this^v/ori^rocjuire  a  full-.tirie  operator.\ 
Some  operators  feed  incoi!iin,;3  r^ail 'into  machi~kss  i-'hich  .open  the  envelopes. 
Other  operant ors  place  outgoing  mail  on  the  loadiijs  i'sicks  cC  machines  . 
which  fold  .enclofiures.  a:id/or  insert  them  in  envelopes  or  address,  seal, 
or  stamp  cnvpldpc^.     Oporacora.  of  addressin,^;;  machines, \vho  work  mainlyin 
offices  v.'here.  circulars,  ma.'iaziiics,  and  other  r.iatcrials  are  regularly 
sent  to  people,  on' mailing  lists,, run  machines  which  print  ad^^essGs  and. 
related  information  cither  fr.om  stencils  which  ha:ve  been  cut  bj'Xypists 
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or  from  plates  prepared  by  EMBOSSING  iiAdllini:  OPHP^V.i.'0?.G,,  on  a  special -kind 
•  of  typing  machine.-  ■  '  .      '  - 

.     OPEPJllW^  OF  DUPLICA^G  PiACIIirS^^  handle  eq.ui^rQGnt,  which  produces 

■  .  'v-       "  '  ■  ■  .     .  \         '    •  ■ 

copies  of  typewrit  ten,  printed,  and  haridwritLen  documents  more  quickly, 
and/or  inexpensively  , than  is  possible  by  typine.    AlthouV-h  some  equipment: 
of- this  kind  can  be  operated  by  almost  any  office  employee,  -the "more  compli 
.catGd  duplicatinij-  machines,  v/hich  are  capable  of  •  producing 'thousands  of 
.copies  of  typeivritten  and  handwritten  documeircs  in  a  sincle  "ruk",  are  • 
usually, operated  by  trained  duplicating  machine  operators,  who  spend*' 
most  of  their  time  doing  this  v;ork.    The  operators  who  use  tliese  machines 
insert  m  the  machine  a  "master  copy"  of  the  document'" to  be  reproduced 
and  then  adjust  the  mechanism  and  scarr.  the- machine.    Sach-  operator 
must  sec  tliat  the  machine"  1g  kept  properly-adjusted  so  that  ic  produces  ' 
le^'ible  copies-     Qn.sohie  machines,  the  operator  also  feeds  in  the  paper  ^ 
used,  for  making  copies  and  removes  rinisbecl  batches  of  i/orlc  manually;'  on  * 
other  machines,  feeding  and  offfcearing  arc-done  aut ornate ically.  "    •     .  - 

•   OPERA IDHS  of  fiSUUQ;ir:a^fiACHD^^^^^^  and  related  enuipment  run  machines 
designefd  to'  sort  and  count,  lai-ge  quan-oities  of  accountdn-  and  statistical* 
inforination.    Information  to'- be  processed  in.  a  tabulatini;,  machine  is  • 
first  transferred  to  cards  by  105 Y  PUFiCH  OPiiiyiTOiiS .  •  .By  using  machincG  - 
similar  i^i  action  tovttypeurite.rs ,  these  "v/oi^kcrs'pui^ch.  holes  in  the  cards 
in  such  a  position' that  each  hole  can  be  identified  as  represent inc  a 
specific  item  of  information.    These  punched  cards  may  be  used  with 
electronic  computers       well  as  tabulatiix:^'  machines.        *    .        -  . 
.       SORTpiG  ^^ACIII^E  0|>i^^         then  run  the  punched  cards  through  sorting  -  • 
machines  which  automatically- 'sepa.rate  the  cards  accord ing  to  the  Iqcatioh' 
of  the  holes  and  ^arrange  them  in  any  desii^ed  order.    Kerct,  the  tabulating 
machine  operators  insert,  the  batches  of  punched- cards 'into  machines 


T;hic:-i  count  tlio  vrxlous  it?,.Ao  punch^rl  on  zr.c>  c^ird,  Tnultinly  r.nfl  makci 
^  othsr  crlculatlonc,   rn.!  p'^int  tho  i;3guj.'::c  .  on .  rccou^cia.^  records  .^-^hd  other 
businGGG  fcrms.  .     v  - 

c  *  "    •'     .  ',.*■-.,  -  .  ■  ■ 

•      •  '.•••*  .  4  •  • 

C.      Job  Opportunitioc  •  .  ^  ^-  . 

AccordiuG  to  the  U..': ..^ Dur-au  of -Labor  r;to.tist>ic3 —bout  *325 ,000- 
^raro  cmployGd  ac  offico  -^r.china  op-iraiioro  in  (not  inclu'^iag  -Icctro.iic 

computer -op3i-aLorG)  .     ..bout  ^5,000  job  OT3enin^c  for  m-chino  dnor.otors  rro 
G-p-cc^c^^  to  occur  -j-cn  y-c.r  through  e^s^^O'c.    TTvr.  nur.ib-r  of -job  opsnin^G 

incrar-sa  irapidly  as  business  or^anisi-.tions  co^itinue  to  srovr'  in  siz:^ 
and  ntobar  -nd  the  volurn^  of  billin:^,  computing,  dupliccV^in^,^  -nd  oth-r  V 
x/oric  continues,  to  mount.     Ocher  op3nin3G  for  offic.:?  rarc:;i-i;ve-op:iratorc 
probably  ^rill.ba  created  by  th-  introdiactlon  of  no;7  types  of -rnrriclTo.nic^^^ 
office  Gquipment  vit;:  spood  rGG:orc:in3,  copying,  .-^.nd  other  office  trorh. 
'D.      Requirements  ...  : 

'ii^h  ^GC  iopl  diplopia  T-rrth  some  specialis  .-^d  trainin.-^^s  a  pre-- 
raquistitc  fo:r  eaployp^ent  as      off  ice  necMric  oporator.  ;  Additionel" 
-training  beyond  hi^'i  school  in  a  private  business  schdol,  Junior  College, 

or  technical  school /'is  desirable.     Courses  nrovidin-  opportunity  to  ' 

,f  .  .  .  •  ^  ■  •  •  •    '  % 

jain  skills  •  and  lcnov>Iod^^e  fn  preparation  for  enployn:int-incl-j/.l*3:  typing ^  • 
(at  least  one  year) office  i^ractice  (inclurlin---,  duplicctioa,  filing,  .  - 
telephone  proceedur-es).,..busi-aoss  mac!;lnes  C^0  I:ey  addin.^,  aachine  and  ' 
desk  calculators),  r  jcord';  i:)pin3,  bookkeeping;,  or  ^xcountin^^',^  and  business  ' 
arithmetic.        •  '  •   ^     .   :„ 

For  \7ork  such  as  oberatiw^  key  driven  . calculators  _-/nd  so.^n  !:inds 
of .  tabulccin::-  end  duniicatin-  e -:ulp-.e-?it>  sneciali-ued  trninlrrrls  .usually 
necessary.     Imploy:ir-s  usually  sivc  nevly  '-ired  of f  ice  mric'^.ine  oneretors  * 
some  on-the-job  training.     Ivsn  erriployees  "rho  have  som:: -ear Her  trtfiinih-^ 


"         ...        c.  ■     ;■  '  ■  .         ■.     .   "     ;     ,       •  Eage  5  / 

or  ezzpcrlonce  in  off.ico  liiacliine  ox>oration  need  ivv.'J'^accine  farriliar  v/ith 

.■  •  '  ■> 

the,  particular  equipment  thoy  will  be  usinf;  on  the  job;  clifrcrcncos 
erciot  between  the  calculating  nachines  in'^oc'uced  by  one  rnanuiacturor  and 
by  anotber,  for  example,  and  nev/  modclo  sovaetini^s  differ  ccnpiderably 
from  older  rtiodeis.  ^      •  '  /  . 

.  .Finger  dertcrity,  coordination,  of  eye  and  hand  movonicntG,  arid,  good 

"  ■      ■        .  *  ■  »■  . 

rision  are  important  for  most  office  machine  operator  jobs.    It  is. helpful 

/for. billing  and  calculating  machine  operators  to  have  sufficient  sense  ' 

of  mathetnatical  relationships  to  ena.l^lo  them  to  detecL  obvi'ous  errors  in 

computations.    Some  mechanical  ability  in  advantageous,  03p3cially  f or 

duplicating' oiachine  operators.    Accuracy,  attention  to  detail,  ability  to 

followiiig  direct ionsffcarefully,  and  a  high  degree  of  conccni:ration- are 

essential  qualities.    '  '  ^  .    "  . 

•E.    ^.Careers  in  v;hich  theoe -Jobs  are-  Availcible  ^     '  ' 

•    Office  machine  operators  are  employed  mainly  in  firns- handlin^^  a 
'  ^  ■'  •  .    ■  .  ^- 

.  large' volume  of  recordkeeping  and  other  paperwork.     Consequently,  a 

great  many  operators  work  in  large  ci':ic3  \/hore  such  firms  are  usually  *. 

located.    ''Approximately  pne^- third  of  all  ofJTire  r::ac'jine  operators  v;ork 

for  manufacturing  companies,  t Others  work. for  banks  and  insurance  companies 

,  government  agencies,  and  wholesale  and  retail  firms.    -Gome  off ice  machine 

operators  are  employed  in  ^'service'^nters''---  agencies  which  are  equipped 

v/ith  various,  kinds  of  office  machines  and  contracur^  to  h^r.dle,  for  other-. 
.  '  >•  ■  '■  • 

.  '  "      .  "  "*  .   ■  '  * 

firms  v/i.fchoui:.,  this 'equipment  ^such  tasks  as  preparing  monthly  bills  a..nd  • 

mailing  ei'rculars  to  lists  of  prospective  cusL'omers. 

.Since  there  is  a  continuing  demand, for  office  machine  operators, 

it  is  relatively  easy  to  secure  employrjient ,    {lTjo  job  placement  centers 

frequently  provided  by  schools  are  er-icellent  sources  of  job  ^opportunity. 

I4any  high  school  awd  post  high  school  institutions -offer  cooperative  work 


\ 
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.  .  ■  _    ,  .    ,         Pace. 6"    _  ■     ,      .  • 
experience  proGTams;  '  (rptcn  students  v/iio  have  been,  placed  with  a  firm 

a  part  of  a  ^rchpol  ^royram.rcniain  with  that  organization  on  a  'full  tiine 

.  .  .  ■      ■  / 

;•  basis^  after  /^Taduat ion:    Ilearly  all  nev/npaperc  in  lai^e  cities  lis,t  numerous 

•    opportunities  in  their  classified  section."  *         '  " 

.  •  ^  .       '        .  *  <•  • 

P.      Working  with  Other  Paople       ^  *  /.  ' 

■  '  ••  -  •   .'  •  "  "  ^ 

omce  the  iirms  that  employ  office  machine  operators  are  Usually  auite ''/^ 

■larce,  it  means  there  are  maiiy  fellow  v/orkers.    They  are  not  conatan-tly  - 
meeting  the  public,  as  some  v/orkers  do  in  other  occupations,  but  they 
•st'ill  need  to  have  considerable  cooperation^  anfona'  the  co^-wqa^kors. 

'i/orkinc  .  conditions  i'oT  of f  iee^  einpioye'es:  arc  C'^^^eral'^  ^  c:'\sirable 
Employers  realize  .  that  i.iodern  equipaent.^i^^^^  enl.ance  employee 

.proditctivity.  ...Therefore,  chairs desks,  aiuT^c^^^  are  usually 

designed  for  comfort.  ^  \        ^   .     .     .  ^      •  .  " 

Because  of  the  noise  ■  created  by  isome  office  macl:ines,  operators. 

,  often  work  in  •  ^^roups  .  in  areas  which  arc  apart  from  other  company "  of f  ices. 
In  other  respects  workin/5  coB.ditionG  are  similar  to*' those  of  other  ■  •  * 
clerical  workers.     -    .  .  .  . 

G.    .  Opportunities  for  i\dvancemcnt   •  ■ 

i.-iost  emplgyers  of  office  machine  operators  follow  a  pro:notion- 
from-within  policy.    Promotion  may  be  from  a  beginnin-;  routine  raachine 
job*  to  a  iiiore  complo:;  one-^-for  e:-.a::.ple,  .from  l:ey- punch  'operator  to 
tiibu  la  ting  machine  operator Advancement  in  officers  which  have  large-      .  ' 
clerical  ^staffs  may -be^  to  positions  in.  which  the-  ar-  responsible  -  f oar' 
training;  beginners  or  ■'clcc;  to  supervioin-  positioVis  as  section  or  '    '  ' 

.departmeals  jeads.-  .      .  .  ^  . 

K.      Salary  (Out  of  the  he tropolitan  Area)       •         '  .. 

Key- launch  operators  ciirn  a  Moiithjy*  average  of  . >^79.    It  can  ranrje 
to,  ■  AOO-^oOO.    Computer  eperatorn  earn  a  monthly  'average  of .  \^600. 


'  ■     '      \    I.  .    Salary.  Cin  tbe..DuIuth  Area),  ■  ■         ■  ' 

,  *  According  to  the  Hifinespta  ,Svato  Emplo^^^^^^      of  I)ulUoli/ tlie  .v/ar;cs  ' 

•  \  -    •  Tor... a  machine  .opera bor  eoe-s  as  folloyG:  .  •  •  ' 

A"  key-punch-  operator . eaj.-u.t.  about  .'c/^O-V^O  a  month.    It  can.  go  as  hicli    /  '  .  •■    •  ■ 
-•'   .  as.  ;76G0-.700.    Working' in  boddcoopins-.goos  as  iiisii  -as' i}^.||-^'ji50-a-Month. 

,      ,It  can.  ^'o  as  hifjh  aa  w^-OO.  ■     '   '.   .  .  .■  ■.       "   .  •  =  .   ,  ,  .' 

"  ■'.  "  operatoi'o.;can  anticipate-  two  weeks  paid'  vacation  after  one  •  ••' 

.  *  ■  'e  '   '  •  ■  ■  -  .  .  '   ' .  ■    . "  .     -  . 

»  yoar  of  sorvico.    Longer  vacations  have  become' available,  with'  additional  '  ' 

•  .years  of " sGniprity.   /host  office'  employees  work  fcrty' lioUTs  per  week,,  but _  there,  is 

•  a -trend ^f or  shorter  hours,    li^ypi.cal  fringe 'benef-L-ts  include 'life"  insurance,':'  .'  ■ 
..medical  insurance,  \sick. leave,-  and  retire!;iGnt  pro graps. '  Fev7-«^ice  machine  .  '• 

operat&l-s  belong  to  unions.       '  >  ' 
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J.-     Sources' Used  Tor  thio  Information  7       -         '      .    ■  . 

Ell>or  .GtafcistiQs.  1972-1973  '    '  '  •  •  •     '  '  - 

^2*.   riinnesota  State  Sniploynient  Service ,  Diilutli  ■     ^  /  . 

,.  -  *    ,  I  ^ .        •  *  *   *  ..        .    ^»      .  • '  ■ 

3*    Idiiiicsota  Sc;:ool.  oi>Bus'iiiosG  rijiice-oent  LopGrL*^  ^  GcpteMber 

of  ^1973-  '       -  ^  -    • '       V  •    /  .  '  . 
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A   GREAT    AMOUNT    OF   WORK'mUST   BE   DONE    ON    EACH   NEWS    STORY    BEFORE    IT    IS  READY 
tTO'  BE    PUT    INTO    Pr1nT,    AFTER    THE   NEWS    IS    Q  A  T  H  ER  ED ,    T  H  E    N  EWSWR  I.TE  R   HAS    MANY  TASKS* 
TO   PERFORM    fN    QRDER    TO    P  RgP  A  R  E .  M I  S    S  f  OR  I  E  S .  '      .  -r--,^  . 

•The   NEWSWRITER    MUST    FIRST   OBTAIN    THE    NEWS    HE   WILL.   WR  I T  E  ^ABOMT    F  oR-*  H I  S 
ARTICLE.    He   may.  have    specific    assignments    WHJCH    the    editor    HA8    GIVEN    HIM   OR  HE 
mXy  'FIND    HIS    STORIES    BY    HIMSELF.    H  I  S    I  NF.ORMAT  I  ON   MAY    BE    COLLECTED   BY  o'^QERVING 
THE-  NEWS    AS    I  T  .  I  S   H  A  P  P  £  N  I  NQ    O  R    THROUGH    PUR  SU  I  NG   THE    DETAILS    AFTER.  T»4e  EVENT 
HAS. TAKEN    PLACE,    NbWSWRITERG    ARE    SOMETIMES    ASSIGNED  -TO    SPECIALISED    FIELDS  SO 

that'-they  may  colsfcentrate  their  talents  and  background  knowledge  in  that  fieldv 
Furthermore,    it  allows  them  to  develop  reliable  contacts  which  vvill  pe  useful 
IN  acquiring  good  material. 

In  Addition  to.  his  own  observati#ns.  the  newswriteh  will  often  h^ve  to  do 

A    LOT    of"  I  NTER  V  I  EWl        .    T  H  t  S    1 6    A    J O B    WH  1  C H    C  A N^  T  AK  E    A    GOOD    N EV;SsA/R  I  T  c  P    Y  ETA -1  S  TO 


OP  KEL 

V 

TI#NS , 


PERFECT.  As  Barbara  VValtF/Ks  points  out   in  her  book  How  to  Talk  ,  w  i  th  Phact  i  ca  i  ly 
.  .    •  -  f  • — r_^-  /         f  ^  — — 

Anybody  About^^Pract  ically^  Anythi  ng,  '  there  apf  di  ffep/ent"*  approaches  to  use  w«th 

OI.FFERENJ  PEOPUE.  Mo  R  EO  Vb' f^^HE  S  T  AT  E  S  TH  A  T  T  H  ER  E  ARE  S  OM  t  PEOPLE  WHO  ARe'  JUST  f  M-' 
POSSIBLE    TO  INTERVIEW..' 

When  THE  NEWSWRITER  has  TH^  material  for  his  ARTICLr:  IT  IS  :>JECeGoARY  iTvOH 
HIM  TO  LOOK  OVER  IT  VERY  CAREFULLY,  SEARCHING  FOR  FACTS  AND  OPlNfON.  It  IS  I M-. 
POHTANT    FOR    HJ  M    TO    EL  I  M  I  NATE*  A^-L    OP  I  N  I  0N5    AS'^A    NEWS    STORY    SHOULD    CO fJ  T  A  I       ON L Y  '  ' 

•      .  -  > 

FACTS.  However,  a  mewswriter  may  use  opinions  other  than  hi's  own  if  they  ape 

P^^tSENTED   :as    opinions    BY   THE    USE    OF    DIRECT    AND  .  I  ND  I  R  EC  T    ^"^T*Tf^r'7    rnCSCiiTytf  -  ■ 
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AND    ARE    ATTRIBUTED    TO    PERSONS    EITHER    NAMED    OR     I  MP L I  L by    O R .  I F    THE    SToRY    IS  BY-^ 
LINED    To    -indicate    THE  .  OP  Tn  I  OH  •  OF    THE    AUTHOR.^    T  HF    NI^IWSWR  I  T  EH>  MU  ST    ALSO  DISCARD 
LI3EL,    RUMOR,    MAL  I  C  I  0  U  3  N  ES  S  ,  •  A  NO    F  A  L  S  EHOO  &  .    To  -PRINJ^SUCH    THINGS   WOULO    BE  UN«^A|R^ 

AND    COULD    GAUGE   SERIOUS    TROUBLE    FOR.  THE    '^/^ITER.  AND    TH^NCV/SF  AP  ER    OR  MAGA^^^1C 
r'?:    WRITES    FOR     YH  I  CH    ALLOWED    T  HE  '  A  R  T  I  CL  E    T  6    3  E    P  R  I  NT  ED  .  ' 

.  1;-Taken  from' J6urnal  I  sm  in  the  Mass^Meoia"  by  Norman  B.  Moves  and  Oav  i.d 
Manning  White.  -  • 
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^  The  best  News  stori&s  are*  those  that  appeal  to  a  larue  auoiencc.  .An  expERi— - 

. eWCED    NEWSWRITER,  WILL    NOT    ONL Y    WR I T E    STOR I E S    THAT    HE   KNOWS    WILL    INTEREST  HIS* 
reapers;    he   will    also    WR ITE    art ICLES    to    try    ATtRACT    I NTEREST  ,Td   WORTHY  MATTERS 

ABOUT   WHICH   MOST    REAOeRS^HAVE    SHOWJ^N    NO"  CONCERN.    SeS^IDES    T  H  E  SE    CO  NS  I  D  E  r'a  T^O  NS  , 

,    •  •     ^  ■  *■   «  .  ■ 

THE    writer"   should    CO  N  S  1^5  E  R  '  T  H  E    FOLLOWIN.G    NCWS    ELfTMRNTB^    WHEN   PREPARlNTi  TO  WRITE 
A    NEWS    STORY    THAT    16    RCLEVANT    TO    THE    READERl        *  " 

■   ■       '  •  •  .      •  ■  •    '    '*      .  '  ^    *  .       '  •  "  " 

4     Human  I  nter.sst-Stor  i  e  s  dealing  with  the  basic  human  needs^food,,  Cl.othing,  and 

SHELTER-HAVE    GR  EAT    I  NT  EREST.  xVALU  E    TO    READERS.    ThE   MAJORITY    OF    HUMAN  INTEREST 
STOR  I  ES -CONCERN    EMOTION,    ThE    WORD    "eMOTIQN^*    COVERS    THE'GAMUT    OF    HUMAN  RtSPON.SES 
RANG  I  NG,   FROM  ^ASE  .  I  NST  I  NCTS    TO    THE    HIGHEST    SPIRITUAL  SATISFACTIONS. 

.  Immediacy-News  16  per  i  stable;  old  news  lacks  thii:  interest  of  current  news. The  ' 

FRESHER  -THE    NEWS,    THE. MORE    APT    IT    IS    TO   OAPTURE    READER     1  N T E R E ST .    Ma N Y  NEWSPAPER 
.-.EDITORS    AVO-ID    PUBI  I  SH  I  NG    UNT  |  MeL  Y    N  EWS    BY    Q  ECOM  I  NG  '  I  NFO  RMED    IN    AD  V  A  N  CE;'4A;B0U  T 
EVTNTS   PLANNED    TO    TAKE    PLACE    WHEN    THE    PAPER    IS  PUBLISHED. 

PrGX|M|TY-A    NEWSWRITEM    SHOULD   write    about    PERSONALITIES    and    ISBO.ES    RELEVENT    TO  ■ 
•     THE     INTERJTSTS    OF"  HI  8    READING    AUD  +  ENCE;    READERS    ARE.  USUALLY   MO  R  E.  I  NT  E  RE  ST  ED    IN  ' 

/NEWS    ABOUT    THEMSELVES  'AND    ABOUT    P  R06L  EMS  "  D  I  R  ECTl.  Y    RELATED    TO   -T  HEMS  EL  V  E  S  ,  THEIR 
^     FAMILIES,    AND    THEIR    FRIENDS    ThAn    THEY    ARE^    IN    READING    ABOUT    U  NF  AM4  L  A  R    p  EOPL  E  AND. 

UNFAMILAR    SJ TUATI  ONS.^  •  /  * 

/■  ^  •.      .      .  .     •  '       ■«  .    .         •  .  .       ■  ■ 

•  ■  _        ■      V'  .  '  .     ,  .  •  ^  '   ^  '  ■ 

PROMI NENCE-ReaDERS.  EN JOY    NEWS    A BO UT    WE L L-K N OWN    PEOPLE.    HuMAN    B EH A V  I  OR  *  I  S    H A RD E R  "^^ 

■  ■         f .  .  ♦ 

TO    INTERPRET    THAN    FACT,    AND    READERS  .REAPONO    TO    NEWS   ABOUT    PEOPLE    TN    A    MORE  EMO- 
TIONAL   WAY    THAN    THtTY    BESPOND    TO    NEWS    AEToUT  FVE'NTS. 

*    ■'  .  ■  •  ■         -  ■  '  •        '  .      '       .  * 

CONFLICT-A    NEWS    STORT^^    OF    A    C  ONFL  I  C  T    B  ET  WE  EN    TWO    PERSONS    SP  ARK  S    R    A  D  E  R  INTEREST'. 

A'   CONFLICT    STORY  -I  NVOLVES    V  E  R  B  A  L    CO  NF  RQ  N  T  A  T  I  0  N  ,    THE    PERS0N.3   INVOLVED  SHOULD'^'Br 
AGC^URAT^ELY    QUOTED.    OBJECTIVITY,    ALWAYS    IMPORTANT    IN    UNBIASE'D    NEWS    R7P.0RTING,     IS  • 
■"ESPEC  I  ALLY*-  IMf?ORTANr  .  WHTN    COVPR  I  NG    N  EWS;  E  V  ENT  S    T  H  <  T    CONTAIN. THE    ELEMENT    OF  CONFLICT. 

^     .   EmoT-I  ON-GoOD    NrWBTVR  I  T  I  Nl,  ,    WHILE    N  E  I  TH  E  R    ,S  E  N  T  I  M  EN  T  a  l    NO      MEbO  OR  AM  A  T  I  C  ,  MAY.OFJvrN 
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8tE    FMOT  I  ONAL.NewSWR  I  TERS    CAN    STIMgLATE   READCRS    BY    AROUSING    THEIR    EMOTfONa.  I 

.Consequence-It' IS  important  tHATNEwswR iters  become  concerned  And  informed  agout 

, THE    SOCIAL    PROBLEMS    AND    PUBL!  C    WELFARE   MATTERS    THAT    MAKE    A    DIFFERENCfi    IN-  THE  LIVES 

OF  TKEtR  READEBs. Noted  COLUMNIST  Bob  Cons  I  DINE  has  v^a  i  d  that  ,  second  only  to'  the- 

CLeRGY,    NEWSMEN.  HAVE    THE    OPPQRTU  N    T  Y    TO    HELP    T  H  E  I  R  .  C  OMMU  N  IT  Y    FORMULATE    A    SENSE  OF 
•    VALUES..  ^'■"■■■■r-.  \.  ' 

'^ITIMa    THE'  Lg^D  .         '  -T''. 

•When  the  newswhiter   is  rfapy  to  start  his  articlc,  he  must  .start  by"  vvr  i  t  i  f^'G- 
THE  LEAo.  The  lead  'i  s  the  most  important  part  OF  a  straight  news  story,  as   it  is 

ACTUALLY  ^A.SUMMARY    OF    THE    ENTIRE    STORY.    SiNCE    tThe    Lt^AD    IS    A    SUMMARY.     IT    SHOULD.  BE 
PRESENTED    IN^HE   FIRST    S  ENTENC  E  .  1?  A  R  AG;^  H  , .  O  R    THE^FIRST    TWO    OR    THREE  PAJ^AGRAPHS. 
DEPENDING    ON    THE    LENGTH   OF    T  HE    S  T  OR  Y  .    T  H  e"  L  E  A  D    A  N  SWER  S    A  S   MANY  .OF    THE  $  FIVe\V»s" 

AND  H-  Who,  W.hat..  Where,  When,  and  How-as  are   important.  By  BEGiNNiNS  -his  story 

*  .       •    ,       •      '  - 

•  ■  .  *  ...  ■   .    .  , 

WIJH-THC;   MOST    IMPORTANT    FACTS,'    THE    N  EWSWH  I  T  ER    H  A  s    STAttTFD    '.VR I  T  I  NG    H I  S    STORY    IN  Thc 
■/ 1  NVERTEO    PYRAM  1  D    FORM    LIKE  TH|Sfj(' 


t 


The  INVERTEip  PYRAMID  FORM  HAS  THE  MOST  I  V  P  O  R  T  A  N  T  "  FT  AC  T  S  XppE  A  «  I  NG  FIRST  AND  THe" 
LEAST  IMPORT.Nl  APPEARING  LAS.T.  This  is  the;  best  FORM.Ar;D  THE.  MOST  OFTCN  USED  • 
FORM  FOR  STrtf^lGHT  NeWs  STOR  I  E6  ^icAUSE  READERS'  CAN  GET  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  FACTS 
FirRST    ANO    BECAUSE    T  H  E  .,  S  TO  r1  e  S    C  A  N    BE    SHCMT  E.NED    EA«  ILY    BY    DELETING    MATFR  I  AL  VroM'  ' 


THE    END,  ■  .  ■ 


■After    READING    the   lead,    some    people"  will    WANr  to    know   more    DETAILS    WHILE  -. 
OTHER    READERS    *0n't    BE    I  NTERESTED.    ThoSE    WHO    AR E    I  NT ER E ST CD    M A Y    G«T    Fu R TH ER    I  NFO R- 
MATION. BY    READING    THE    N  EXT    S  C  CTCfo  N ,    WHICH,   IS    CALLED    THE    BODy'oF    THE    STORV.    Tnk  BODY 
CAN    3E   MANY    PARAGnAPHS    IF    THE    STORY  '  GOES     INTO    ALL    THE    DETAILS    CONCERNIN'(^    THE  ' 
LE*D.    ThtESL   PARAGRAPHS    5H0  U  L  D*    AL  SO  '  B  E  .  A  R  R  ANG  ED    IN    ORDTR    OF    IMPORTANCE    AND  SHOULD' 

'  •     1-The    news    ELEMENTS    VEftE  ^'TAKEN    Ff^OM   J  OURNAL  I  SM  >  I  N    THE  MaS3   MeD  I  A    DY  ' 


WORMAN   B.    MOYES    AND    D  A  V  I  0  -^M  A  N  N  rN"*;  IAhITE.'* 


^7 
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FOLUb<«r   ONE    ANOTHER    GMOOTHLY    SO    JHZ    SJOR  Y   W  I  LL  .  H  A  V     ,  CONT  I  NU  I  T  Y  •  ^  . 

/   ./     "  .  .      *  - 

.      As   NEWSWRITCRS    GAIN.  MORE    EXP  E  R  I  ENg.E ,    THEY    TEND    TO    OEVELoV    TH£|R  OWN 
INb/tVlbUAL    STYLE   OF    WRITING.    A'   N  E*SWR  I  T  ER  ^SHOU  L  D    T  R  Y    TO    WHITE    ALL    OF,    H  I  S  NEWS 
STORIES    IN    A   .STYLE    WHICH    I  S    CON  C  I  SE'  A  ND    E  A  S  Y    TO    UN  DER  ST  AND  .    He   DO  ES  N  '  T,  NEED, 
TO   MAKt   HIS    STORIES    LONG   WITH   D  ES  CR I P  T  I  o'Ts   0  F    SMALL    DETA  I  L.S    SUCH  AS    A  PERSON 
PROBABLY    WOULD    I F    H E    WER E   WR I T I NQ    A    BOOK    OR  . A    F I CT  I  0 N  ■  A RT I CL E .  ' 

•     It    IS    EASY    F.OR    A    NEWSWRITEH    TO    MAKE    MISTAKES    I  N    H I  S    WR  I  T  I NG ,  ESPEC- 
lALLY     IF    HE    IS    l>N    A    HURRY    TO    GET    H  IS    STORy''  I  N    ORDER    TO   MEET  "a    DEAOL  I  NE.    Be-  ' 
CAUSE    dir    THIS,  IT    IS     IMPORTANT    FOR    THE    NCtVSWRITER    TO    CHECK    HIS,  FINISHED  STORY 
^FOR    ANY    MISTAKES    HE    HAS    «ADE.    ManY    PUBU . CA T | ONS  'w . L L    HAVE    A    COPY    EDITOR  TO 
SEARCH    FOR    ERRORS    DR °THE    ED  I  TOR- I N-CH I EF    M  I  GHT    DO -THe'  JOB .    SoME   OF    THE    TH  I  NGS 
THAT    THEY    LOOK    FOR    *R  E    SPtL L I N? .    A CCU R A C Y .    SENTENCE    STRUG TU R E  /  VER 80 S I T Y ,  " 
■PUNCTUATION.    AND    GRAMMER.    The    LASTER    TWO.  REQUIRE    VERY    C  AR  EFU  L    CH  ECK.I  NG    AS  ' 


WheN.ALL    or    these    TH.N.5G    have    been    done    and    the    copy    editor    HAi  wrilTTTN 
A    HEADLINS,    THE    STORY    IS    FINALLY    READY    Vo   BE   PUT   INTO    PRIUT    , F    THE    EDITOR  HAS 
.CHECKED    IT    OVER    AND    FOU^Jo  '  I  T    JoLe    WELL    WRITTEN.    An    UNEXP  ER  I  ENCED    NEWSWR  I  TFR  ' 
MAY    ^INQ    THAT    THIS    JOB    OF    WR.TIWG    A    SHORT    NEWS    STORY.   TAKES    A    GREAT    DEAL  Of' 
EFFORT    AND    TIME, BUT    a"s    HE    BECOMES    MORE  'exPER  lENCfeD    HE   WI.L.    FIND    THAT     IT  GETS 
EASIER    AND    TAKES    LESS    TIME   WJ  TH    EACH    STORY    HE.  WRITHS. 


'I-Take^^^FROM  gG-HO_l?^STlC    JoURNALj^gM    BY    £arl    EnG1.j'sh"   ANO  ClA 


R  E  M  C  E 


Hach,. 


^  •  BtBLlpGRAPHY-  ! 

1..  How  TO  Talk  wi  th  Pract  i  cally  Anybody  About  PpfAcu  cAULY  Anyth 

Author:  Barbara  Walters  "  " 

2.  ♦♦I  Work  on  a  Newspaper"     '    .  ^*   -  -  V 

Author:  H^nry  B.- LcnT 
3b  Your  Career  »n  Jourmali'sm 


'   ^  '  AyTMoR:  M.  L.  Stein 

4.    Jd.URNALiSM    IN    THE  MasS  MeD  I  A 

-  .     Authors:  Norman  B.  Moycs  and  David  Manning  White 
5«  Encyclopedia  International 

VoLUi^E  15- 
6.  Get  .That  Story 

Author:  John  *  J ,  Floherty 
7.  'Scholastic  Journalism 

Authors:  Eari'  English  and  Clarence  Hacm 
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Project  -  Office  Machines  Rnd  Jobs  survey 

5.  Actual  Cost  -       Salary  for  project  ??^fOO»00,  Mt?terir?ls  $50»00 

\         ToUl  costs.  $450,00- 

6.  .'Dates  of  project  was  summer  of  1973  ^^fi^  school  year  of  73-74« 

7.  .  Evaluation  of  pro ject  as  indicated  in  aTOlication  follows: 

To  start  the  project  .1  visited  the  businer^?-:  T^lacer5  in  Cloquet 
•that  use  office  machines.    Some  of  these  put  more  machines  to  use 
then  others,  but  all  use  some  type  of  machines  in  keeping?  their 
business  records,  ' 

The  type  and.  number  of  office  mpchines  ur^ed  in  the  Cloouet 
area  businesses  depends  a  great  deal  on  the  si?.e  of  the  business,  - 
A  business  such  as 'Lane-Abrahamson  Oil  Company  v/hich  uses  the  basic 
adding  machine,  typewriter,  posting  machine, credit  card  machine,  and 
many  other  smaller  machines  varies  a  great  deal  compared  to  the  very 
complex  number,  and  different  kinds  that  P'otlatch  -  Northwest  Paper 

Division  has  in  use.    The  tv/o  most  common  machine.^  in  anV  office  are 

->  ' 

of  course  the  telephone  and  the  tynnewriter.  ,  These  tv;o  nave  become 
so  common  place  that  most  people  now  do  not  even. think  of  them  as 
office  machines.    As.  these  two  are  so  common,  I  vdll  spend  most  of 
the  time  explaining  the  other  areas. 


\ 


The  mp.in- idea  of  this  project  v/as  to  find  out  the  tyre 'of 
machines  used  in  the  local  businesses  and  to  see  if  what  i^  'v^ re- 
doing in  the  school  Office  Machines  Course  mp.tched  vith  what  was 
needed  in  business, 

St  is  hard  to  realize  the  total  numl^er  of  business  nlaces 
in  the  Cloquet  area,  that  ore  using  many  different  tjrhes  of  businenc; 
machines.    During  the' summer  of  1973  I  vi.^ited  over  . one  bundred 
different  firms  in  the  Cloquet  area.    The  machines 'found,  as  mentioned 
earlier^  %aTj  a  great  deal.^    There  a3*e  many  *dif7:e.rent  b>-nn'?p.  of 
calculators  and  adding  machines.    These  mc^chines  also  •var;;'  from 
real  old  ones  to  the  latest  in  electronic  calculators. 

As  could  be  expected,  the  smaller  flrm,'^  had  m??chines  that  in 
the  most  part  vrere.  older  and  therefore,  were  not  nbie  to ''do  all  the 
•calculations  that  the  nev;  ones  could.    V/ith  the  reduction  in*  cost  of' 
the  electronic  calculator  it  looks  like  this  machine  v/ill  rer>lace  the 
standard  mechanical  machine.  \Most  of  the  firms  harr  no 'electronic 
machines  as  little  as  four  or  five  years  ai^ro  and  today  this  seems 
to.,  be  the  only,  type  of  machine*'  that  is  really  being  sold  by  the 
dealers.    The  most  popular  type  of  machine,  regard3.oss  of  brand 
name,  is  one  that  has  a  tape  -and  is  capable  of  doing  a  number  of 
different  calculations. 

After  the  calculators  the  most  common  office  machines  seem 
to  be  some  form  of  reproduction  equipment.     Again,  these  vary  from 
the  very  simple  to  the  ve.r:;,r.  comDlev,    i  t.riji  break  these  down,  into 
two  parts:     copiers  and  multicopy  machines*    Basically  *  the  copijers 
are  for  from  one  to  one  hliiadred  copies  and  the "  nulticopy  machines 
for  over  one  hundred.  y 
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The  small  firms  use  copiers  to  reproduce  statements';  to.  copy 
letters^  and  many  other  small  nunib  er  items.    There  are  majiy  brands, 
on  .the  market  and  the  amount  you  pay  can.  vary  a  great  deal.  Business 
places  *said  they  paid  anywhere  from  a  couple  of  hundred  to  a  f ew 
thousand  dollars  v^for  the  copiers. 

/  -    Multicopy  machines  are  primarily  of  three  t^^es:  '  • 

r.    spirit  duplication  - 
2.    mimeograph  (duplication 
5.    offset  duplication 
The  type  of  machines  used  in 'the  Cloquet  area  runs  all  the  way  from 
the  simple  spirit  duplicator  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  to  the  many  ^  . 
thousands  of  dollars  paid  for  the  good  offset  machines.    More  and 
more  of  the  companies-are  going  to  the  offset,  machines./  The  reason 
for  this  is  usually  the quality  of  the  copy  obtained.    Most  of  the 
businesses  and  dealers  of, office  machines  think  that  in  a  few  years 
the  offset  will  replace  most  of  'the  other  multi-dUT)lication  machines. 

We  have  seven  businesses  in  tovm  that  use  a  form,  of  posting 
machine  besides  the  computer.    They  are  using  these  machines  for 
keeping  records  of  their  accounts  receivables  and.  i^a^^les  mostly. 
The  posting  machine  that  v/e  have  in  Office  Machines  in  school  is  very 
similiar  to  that  used  by  these  businesses. 

Another  area  where  quite  a  number  of  businesses  in  the  area  are 

..        .  ■  •  ^     J         ■  ' 

now  using  machines  is  in  recording  machines.    These  are  Usually  callc^. 

transcribing  mnchines.    Again,  they  can  cost  a  great  ^deal-  to' the 

less  expensive  models.  .  Because  fewer  -oeople  cnn  "now  take  shorthand  . 

it  has  become  necessairy  to  replace  the  shortage  of  t)eot)le  vrith 
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machines*    The  business  places  I  interviewed  used  these  machines 
for- everything  from  riecording  messages  for  their  office  h^lp  to 
practicing  speeches.    The  thing  that  makes  the  machine  so  great 

is  that  it  can  go  anywhere  and  now  they- are  small  enough  so  they 

...  .   •   ■  •  •  / 

can  easily  be  carried  around  in  a  brief  case. 

Listed  below  are  some  of  the  machines  that  \^re  are  using  at 
the  present  time  or  that  the  students  have  some  time  available 
on  the  machines, in  our  school  Office  Machines  Course. 
10  key  adding-listing  machines 
10  k^y^calQulator 
10  key  electronic  calculator 
^11  keyboard  adding  machine 
rotary  calculator         V  . 
mimeogiraph  machine'  ■ 
spirit  duplicator  machine 
posting  mabhine 
transcribing  machine   ^  "  ■ 
key  punch  machine 
.  telephones 
copier  .  ' 

folder  \ 
A/y  equipment  * 
collator  .       ^  \ 

offset  press  . 

different  kinds  of  typewriters 
misc.  smaller  office  machines 


I 


.-/ 

in  Of: 
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-Each  of  these  tmiibs  in  Office  Machines  can  vary  depending  on 
the  interest  and '  ability  of  the  student  on  the  uiiit.  Before  the  ' 
student  starts  on  a  unit  I  sit  down-v;ith  him  and  we 'decide  what  he 
is  to  cover,  how  much  txx^coveir, '  what  his  proal  in  to*be  at  the-end 
of  the  unit,  and  how  he  should  go  about  dolnr  the  work  to  reach  •." 
his  goal.  It  would  be  impossible  to  include  a|l  the  units  the 
students  cover  in  this 'report  as  each  one  is  somov/hat  different. 


I  am  including  one-  unit  on  the  mimeogrs^ph  as.  this  unit  4*^  the  same 
for  all  students  through  the  first  eleven  parts  and  then  it  is -an 
individual  init.  .  c 

.    .    Also  included  in  this  report  will  be  some  cnreer  occupations 
booklets  that  the  students  have  done  in  Office  Machines  in  relation- 
ship  to  some  of  the  units  they  coveri  "  There*  will  be -others  developed  - 
as  the  students  prepare  for  occupations  in  the  businees  arenn. 

This  summer  I  vdll  be  v/orking' on  a, revision  of  v/hat  v/e  are--—-, 
covering  concerning  the  posting  machine  a-^d"key  punch  mt?Ghine  as 
I  am  not  satisfied  witffT/hat  v/e  are  nov;  covering  on  these  two  machines 
at  the  present  time,  •  ^ 

During  the  school  year  .75-7^^-  annroHmatoly  95  students  took 


Office  Machines,  ■  Each  one  of .  these  students  v/rites  an  evaluation  "^of  - 

the  units  at 'the  end  of  class  and  a  nuinber  of  ad.^ustments  hpve 

been  made  because  of  these  evaluations.  _  ^.  ' 

'  From  talki-ng  "to  t^e  m^m^  business  m'en  .interviev/ed  about  what 
should  be  covered  in  the  class  . I  find  v/e  have  a  rood  cro^^s  sample  • 


of  the  machines  used  in  the  Cloquet  area.    I  hove  found  this  project 
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to  be.  very  useftil  in  planning  the  type  of  work  that  should  be 

covered  on- each  machine.    From  the  people  in  business  v/e  are.  nov; 

getting  actual  forms f  papers,  and  many-  other  items  that  are 

being  used  . by  t^hem  to  -put  into  use  in  our  class, 

I  would  like  .to  ■  thank  Career  Development  for  the  .o-bDortunity 

to  improve  our  ^Office  Machines  Course  and  get  thingn  in  line  v/ith 

what  is  actually  being  done  in  the  business  world  here  in  the 

*•  ■ 

Cloquet  area. * 


L5:fe  Program                •      .     ■  '  \^  • 

Career  i'ducation  Pro,|^cts-  „  \  / 
Robert  Stevens    "  . 

^,     ■     ■■  .  '  '  v.. 

Communit;/  Service      1971-72  and  1972-73  ^  \ 


V/e  had  approxirn^A.tely  tv/enty  students  involved  in  this  program 


who  served 
;  coordinator, 


as  volunteer::  rrirairily  in  elementary  schools  in  the  district,  A 
I  made >Lrranf>'or;tnt  .   •"'^r  each  etudent  v/ho  desired  this  experience  and  provided 
transportation- if 'feocledo     preparing  both  the  cooperating  teacherj  and  student 
for  this  program  was  a  very  ininortant  step,  as  the  nature  of  our  alternative 
school  ,  is  educating  alienated  youngv  people  o"     "  ,  ^       ^  v 

The  students  ■  partici-oated  in  such  activities,  as  turtoTing  individual  stud- 
ents in  reading,  math-  etCo , '  helpingosupervise  open  gym  labs,  worlcLng  v/ith  small  ', 
■""grouhs  in  gym,  art,  industriril  arts  etco,'  run  audio-visual  equipment  and  cox^rect 
papers o 

I  feel  ^very  strongly  that  . this  program  benefits  the  Icids  in  many' ways  in" 
addition  td  the  chonge.  of  exploring  a,  possible^  carreer  opportunity--    Tivo  students 
have  indicated  a  strong  interest  in  pursuing  a-  career  in  child  cai;e  services  ^ 
cind  several  others  in  teachers^aides^,  and  or  teachingr,  "  ^ne  -individual  .who  has 
•  silent  her  time  at  the  -t-'^a-l^terson  ^^Ause  has  indicated  interest  m  pursuing  a  ca- 
reer in  s^Decial  mental  handicapped  education,     Others  have  become  interested  in  ' 
day-care  vjork,-  industrial  arts  and  crafts,,  and  recreational  types  of  occupations. 

The  students  alSvO-  seem  to  benefit  from,  the  experience -by  developing  a  more 
positive  self-image,  a  sense  of  haying  something  important  to  be  thankful  for 
and  offer  oth,ars,  a  feoling  of  v^orthwhile  accomplishment  etc^. 

Hopefully  in  the  future  we  may  be  able  to  expand  this  f^rogram  to  include 
senior .  citizen£;  and  other  groups  or  individuals  v;ho  might  benefit  from  our  scrvic 
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Life- program.  »  ;         ,.  ■       •  ** 

.Car'eer  Education  Projects  -       v./     '  *         *     .      '  .  .V/  * 

Field  Trips      1971-72-        .  •  . 

.    St.  Paul  Post  Office  ~  fair  tour, "  good  occite*ation.^l  information  -  *view- 
.       •    .  xng  of  many-  types  of  jobs,  etc.    -Students  u^ere"  impressed  with 

..^  repitxon  and  what  the  lPo'etal  Department  was  doing  to  alleviate  ' 

•  boredom^  "  ;         •       '     .  .    .  . 

*  .     .  ■      ':    '  *  .  =   ■      .  •  ■  ?"  "   _      ■  "  .■  ^  ■    .       ^  ■      ,  .  ■ 

St.  Paul--  Hartiras  ^^rewery  -  poor  tour.,  good  occupational  information  ■-  •  ■  ^1 

pay,  fringe  benefits,  job  descriptions  and  vari  ties  of  .-jobs 
'  v;ere  discussed,  •         '.  ,      '  ,  •  • 

.  .    ^Mim^c  Taconit£^vi—  f^rsinia-  excellent  tour,  very  good  occupational 
.      anformation,  job.  classes,  pay,  benefits,  tasks  etc.  were  ,(^l>feer- 

•  .;  -.-.ved  ^nd.disc-ussed  with,  studeats..- Students  were  impressed* with-  '  ' 

1  .  Operation*  ^  ,      .  V 


Arrow  Shirt  I'actory  ■.Vxrginia  -  excellent  .tour,'  exce.llent  occupational  ' 
^    ;     .      ■  information,  .good  dLscusslon  abW  . job. ^opportuni  pay,  ' 

fringe- oonef its,  .observation  bf  job-tasks" ieff  negative  im-  " 
•■  ^    ■     tression  of  borsdim.. and  repetition;  •■  *  '  . 

•-  -Badisson.  Hotel  ,-.DuMi.  ._  excellent  tour  of  entire,  buildins,  talked 'with  ' 
:    .  .  sf^-ral  e,,^loyees. who  discussed  th<ir.^  '.Heard ■ ' 

•    ■  .  .       abouu       different,  hotel'bccupjitiona.      ■  ■       ■•  .  ' 

-  Hinnesota  Highway  Dep.artment  -  •Duiuth".  .good  tour,  did  not  talk  to  super-' 
•  ^iso^-  about- employment,  pay,  bemefits  ..efc  ■  . Mainly  design,  heavv.- 

■  :    .  .  •.  •      e  iuipment  operators'; mechanics- and  office  occupations.   '      -  ■ 

Field  rrips\  1972-73    ■        .  .   '  •  '  ■  ^  '.    .   . '  . 

■  ■  -.  \  ■  .       ■-.  -  '  ■  .  ■-  ■    '  ■  ■•        .    '        .    '  ■  ' 

Ford  Motor  •.Coinpany- assembly  ilant,-  3t„  .Paul  -  very  good-tour,  however  ■ 
.  .  ;  sui^ie-  said  very  little  and  g-roup.si^.e  prohibited  questi  on  and-  '  ' 

_  ...  .    -^^^swers^     .v'e.  observed  ,7iany  jobs  in' addition  to  tTae'  W^^^^ 

;  5^"^  tyne  .of  ..work  but.' go^  little  information  on  careers;  var  ' 

.     benefits,  .donmid,  skills  etc.      '      '     •       ,    "         :       .      "  ■ 

Winne^poliji.  Star  and  Iribunk'  -  Minneapolis  -  excellent  plant  tour  ih'  ' 

, -addition- t.Q  a  slide,  presentation.,  ■'■^he  guide  •■was- well  infbrmed  '• 
,        •   .  about  .job  opnortunit.ies,  apprenticeship  .programs,.. pay  sc'ales  ' 

.  •  .         •••  •  bcmefi  ts  etci-gnd  .orient  much  time  .discussing  these  topics  v/ith 
,  .      us  an  a  .-^-all  ,-roup..-   ;ve  ■observed  many  different '  job  areas..  . 

.  •      State.  %pitol  -         iWl  -  we  toured  the  capitol  building,  discussed  diff- 
f.v.nt-typ^s  of  employment  opportunities .  in  government -and  ' 

snp-.ortxve  ■  aerviceSo   '    '  ' 


f 

/. 


.  •  ■      /  •  ■.  ■  •  ,  ■  : 

■  /'       . .  •    .  .  ^  •         ■  ■  y  ^     ■  ■  ■        •  ■  ■  ■  •  . 

-  ' '■       .    .  ■  •  : -,  .  .Curriculum  Prajects  \        ..   *  .       .  '  .  :•■  " 

- Appl i c an t  *  s .  name  / .  Ray  Ib3  ■Ino^  i.QG  10.owkov/ski  r  .^o^'^  Cresap,  Palme.r 'Peterson.,  ■pave  iVSs'te  1 1  c 
Grade.  leVel  "  loJlZ'    '  ,  ■ .         .   '    ■         '    '    ^      •  ^  ^       •     •  .    "    •  •      ^    •  . 

D'f'partment        Se'nior  lli^'i  Science  •  '  •     '     ;  :^      '  . 

r        ■         ■  ^\  —3  1  :  --^  :  .  .  ^  g  --^  

Tj-xte  of  Application  ,    Ji"^ceuiber -7,  1972  ■  v      ■  '  . 

**■■■•',  .  "         '   ■   ' , ' 

i'raposed- dates;  of  project     .  Uec.  P3-  to  •  Jano  1     (two  days  from  above j),     ,  .  v  >• 

Goal^  and  Objectives    _  fp-     vej.opf Low   charts.  showinR:      .  ■  '  '      '      ^  :  ■  ■• 


/  :    A,g    Career  clusters  .  relating  ""to  science'  discipline3  '        '  " 

./  3o  Surrgested  course  programs  tO'  t)rovide  adequate  background 
I  .  ^   ,     .  for  career  cluster  specific  career  goal-       -         '  ■ 


^^Vocessed ,/ -i^xperiences  c?.nd  .-^ctivrties  ' 
Booklet  Tprovi'-^dng:   ■  " 


'Je.5Lrer:;'r  'clusters  x^elatin^*  to  science  (including*  iiiter-discipliria:  ^ 

■.  -B'.      k^Velcr^ment  of  fUe'  on-  each  career  area  to  include  trends  and 
>    °  /  professiomil-vocationai- schpols-facili  ^      ...  • 

Co     ^-^ommunity',  classroom  opportunities  ■  -v 

Do    -i^low  chart" sup^f^esting  course  work- -sequence  for  each'  career 
-  or  spec-ific  .field,  of  interest 


^  lev^loi^iienb  of  or-Lentatioh-inCormation'facility  tof  include  Jr"^  High 
orient  j.tion,   -^ro  JIir:h  orientation  and  £*uidance ,  and  display  of 
vsci'enoe.  cn;e^r  clusters  with  related/ mate.rials  on*'prpgrammed*, basis o 


>valuation  ■  ^  .         -^eed-back  based  upon,  rrieeting -with/ Jro  Hi,  Gcionce  teachers  relative 
' .   "  .    .   .to;..::iJific.ntion  of 'f-lo^.A^-.chart  for 'registration  orientation;  feed- 
..  -      back  froiTi  :r<>  -liif-h  advisors  relative  to*  help  in  registrat 

•  .  .   ■  •       y"^^o;;r'.. ;lu;in^:  of  advisees;  and  review  of  booklet- .and  flow  charts  by  - 

.    .  ■  ■  "         commi  :'t:--'^  o'f -3 t^idonts,  teachers,  * 
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CkM?M  ' i.EVE LOP.  ikiT  PROJECT:-  xiliJGLISH 

■J-fillTUG  CillLDEM^S  STORIEo  /    '  ' 

Grades  10-12' . 
(with  correlation  to;  elementary) 

Interdepartmental  Cooperation 


English 
Art 
I'lusic , 
Library 
fclenentary 
Audio-Visual 


John  A.  iJuytaert^ 
.Otfuet  .enior  Hifrh  School 
Clociuet^ .  iiinnesQba 
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,     .  John  iiuytaert 

Writing  Children's  otories 
"  '  l^nglish:  .  Creative  Writing  - 

For  Grades  10-12'  • 
(^d-th  correlation  to^  elei-ientary)/:  '  , 

Cloquet,  ivinnesota  '  . 

\     .    •  Tirne  required:    individualised,  no  set  limits  * 

~  Interdepartmental  Cooperation  -  , 

_         •      English  ■  '  .   

Art  ./        •  ■  '  _ 

ilusic    ■    ,  .  •  _    ■  ' 

•   ■  Lil^xary  .   . 

iilenientary  .  "  .  :  ? — 

'  ,  '       .  Audio -visual   _ 


!•    General  statement- of  purpose  '  ^   :  

■  ^      The- major  goal  of  creative  writing  is  to  allow  each- student 
•        individual  expression  of  his  ora  talents  in  keeping  with  his  o\m 
.    established  goals  and  his  preference  for  writing  in  a  particular 
ixeia  .of  writing,  a  particular  styTeT^r  for  a  particulanrarpose. 
iherefore,  this  project '.involved  one  student's  desire  to  learn  more 
aoout  x.Titing  children's  stories  as -a  possible  career  and  to  learn 
more      out  elementary  teaching  as  a  possible  career,  li^.involved 
•  the  writing  and; illustrating  of  the  story;  then  it  involved  creat- 
ing an  audio^visual  i.iulti-media -presentation  o'f  the  storv  for  use^' 
'      in  elementary  grades.    A^  second  general  purpose  is  to  allot/'the' 
elementary  teacher  to  use  the  story  for  career  developjnent  and/ 
.   or  reading  instructiony  using  the  story  as  a.  basis' for  creation  .oiL 
a  career  exploration_unit  or  as  a  reading  lesson  or  both.  .  ' 

II-  'Specific  objectives 


A.    To-  give  the  student  a  variety  of  experiences  in  working  toth 
.  people  with  different  talents  to  achieve  the^goalof  successful 
/completion  of  a  children's  story  ■       '  _    *  ' 

•  1.    English  teacher:  guidance  In , writing. 
,      2.    Art  teacher:    guidance  in  designing  and  illu^tratjng 
'3.    Graphic  artest.: — guidance  in  use  of  audio-visual  aids 
U.    Audio-visual  personnel:    guidance  in  use  of  caraera  and 
tape  recorder  to  ma!j:e  a.  usable  presentation  copy  • 
'  J.    Librarian:    g^^idance  in  difficulty  levels,  suojecfcs  of  . 
interest,  -.and.  copyright  procedures 
6v    :^leme_ptary  teacher:     guidance  in  working  oh  reading 
.    *;         ^difficulty  level  and  number 'of  words  used  • 

,  o  7.    ixusic  teaoher:    sfelecfcion  of  appropriate  background      -  • 

•  ^        niu3jc,for;mulfciH-nedia  tape  ^^37    ^  '■  

D.    To  give' the  stiident.  specific  insight  Into  two  chosrjn^^ers  ' 

1.  /  Jritinj  and  publishing  of  childrdn^ s  storifes^  . 

2.  i:;lemeutary  teaching 
C.     Tq  alloV  experiences  in  writing  and.  producing  a  product  for 

Uv^e  and/or  for  sale  in  the  local  schools  •  '   ,  * 


III.-  Resource.;  ^  ,      7  /      '   '  - 

.  A.    iCqifii^irVit  -l.i'i  ra^'tcrials  '  '  '     .  ' 

1.  Ch*ildr^:a' s  story  bor-^es 

2.  'A. roooraor  and  tape  -       '  . 

3.  ^  Camera  and  oIide:j:ilm 

•  ii.     i(ecord  player  and  appxcpriate  music 
^    -  3'    Outside  per:;Gniiel    .     ^   -  V;  "  ; 

,      ■  ^'       In  .  i.rt  tvr.cli*:?!'  "  ■      -o    •  • 

"'      2.   ^Ur  ..phic  ai  ti3t      /  '  \      .  ' 

3*        liw-viju.3l.  personneOi      ^     "  .  "-- - 

,  .  L.     Lib?  .uri'^n  '  ,  - .  . 

^!]v  ^^I'-  rv  ^";.-\-.^r  ^^nd  cl^ss,    ■  .    ^      '.  '  ^ 

^.    .».aoic  t^^-.clu;r  •  .       •  '  *         .  " 

0.^  "^peicial  ■irv-i.i{-K^,e^it.o  '        :  . 

1.  or  'uniic-visual  Materials  for  takin|'  slides  of 
I"  V  -^"'"^  Makinr  a  tape  recording  to-  complete 
^'^-^•"i  ::uit-*. -madia  .    ^    '  . 

2.  l;:-,^  n,-  .irir  -aj/-  f'rade  class  or  classes  for 'testing,  the 

f Xiiirvhod  product  .   ^  '        /  .  ■  . 

.  ■  3-   J^oa;.>;)l^,/.tioa  .'^iirangements  >ath  outside  personnel 

IV..  .  Unit  outline    .  \ 

A.  /fhe  stu:!:/-  of  childron^  3- stories  .  , 

1-  .Jifc-'*'i  cuid.  coinr>-ire  many 'stories 

2.  #r?ioo;^?  a  ;:ultable^  interesting  topic        '  •  • 

3.  '  •^*on..uIb  t;iLL  librarian  and.  elejaentary  tehc.heris)  for- 

rui/ruliti-n  ii  v:ord  levels^  difficulty,  etc. 
,  Ghoo'iu  a  r:p^'Cl.fi..Q  reading  difficulty  level        -  — ' 
•  .        B,-    The:^  vrlMri-  of  tho  story;  - 
!•      'ct  thr^i  4^^aal;j  tr/ be  stressed 

2-  -- ■  ict^^mi  intr^rast 

3^     '  .-t  tho  stylo  . 
\         C.     IXik:  illM:_hr.i^.in^ 

1'     vionsulL  vith  £;rt  toaclrer  and/or  graphic  artist 
\   ■  2.    H:i.:.ot  an  illustrator, if  not  artistic  yoursell' 

■3-  a  roir.£  t  '  ■  ' 

.;--t  cn-iracterj  and  scones  ^  • 
\    ..  Ooordiiute  x\"rds  and  pictu/res  / 

1,         7-    i'l"-i  O'.ior  ^•o:.o!i^e  -f. 

I).    Tht;  pnbli::hiL.,:         •  I         /  ,    . .  - 

1.    ■*.'0:,it act  piihll  shing  houses*  for  inform?ition  and  folloa 
■  rroce  i-unj  if  intijiested  .'  . 

2-     ^''u:r:K  '-a|;yrii,.i.t  psrocGdures  .     .  « 

E.     Thi^  mir-nn  ;  of  i  rf:ulti--riO;iia  presentation  j 

•  1?       :  li^L'lt  wit-;  audiO'-visual  .personnel  ' 
f'^k-!. lIv  of  er,(>h  pac^ '  . 

3'»  a  r.u;r.iCHl "background  for  tape  ■       ,       ?i  ' 

C'.;inat.i  rr.':yJing  (-st^lcct  readers  for  pai'ts  if  -  necessary) 

•  ■  5-    '  .-.-:^j-a  t  '\i)f- L  o  acG^rfp^ta;/.  bhe  slides  of '  the  pa^-es  of 


\ 


■•■  ;•  -    ,,      ...,.3-       ■  .  -  .  .■  ■ 

F,  The  pres(jnt:\txon  to  olimentary  students  ,  \ 

!•    iuika  ar'rc'.x^...Vx:;:it)3  vixzh  eleMentary  consultant  tor  using 
story  '  ^ 

/  2,    lirike  arrangements  >jith  audio-visual  personnel  f or  ^e quip- 
'    .     ■  Ment  .    •  . '  . ,     ■  ,  '  V; 

3"-  •  pet  up  equipment-.  ,  •: 

i'  h.    Introduce  ^■'tory  .  .  v  .  ' 

5.  Shovj  the  multi-media  presentation^ 

6.  Use  just  the  slide thus  allotvrLn,'r  the  students  to  do 
the  reading  •  .  '  - 

G,  ^  Personal  career  exploration  •  * ;  ' 

'  1.  "  iilvaluate  writing  tod  publishing  •as  a  career 

2,  Evaluate  elementary  teaching,  as  a  career     .     *  ^ 

3.  Evaluate  associated  cateers  needed  for  completion*^of 

•  '         this  project  .     /\  -  ^  ^    '  • 

H,  General  career,  exploration  for  use  at  the  elementary  level 
on  this  completed  project  • 

■  .  *     v  A^ti  •  '  . 

..       '4.    rjrc':rp^iic  arb 
'  '  b.,  ■  Con:,  ercial  art  '     ■  - 

'  ■     ■  c.    Illustratitx,-:;  •  . 

.  ■  d.    iJe  signing         -  ■         '  <, 

^  e.    Teachinrj         .      .  ^ 

•  .        2.  .  i3alesir:  ndhip  ;  '  - 

3*    Publi-jhing  ' 
•         .        k*    Te:v)hin,^  '■  ■  ■■    '  . 

\         .'  'ritlrr^'" 
i.^    *        -6.    Library  work 

7.  Auaip-visual 'careers  .  •  ,  • 

ork  attitudos  * 

/l.v:reaients  for  success  in  selling 
b-  ^FolloVriny  a  father's  occupation  * 
r    -c.    ii.r.inufacturing  procsos'es  , 
.  .       *  '  ci.  ,  Types  of  jobs  neeoej  to  produce  a  given  product 
•     •  ,  iidvtfrtising'T  '      ■       "  - 

.  .     ^  f.    Job  ouita'^ility 

^  Job  training-    ,.  ,  "  * 

V.    Outcome  '         •       ^  ^     .    .  . 

As  *a  result  of  sljiiilcr  projects^  tv;o  children's  stories  were 
.  bought  . from  tho  r.tudent^aathors 'by  the  local  school  district 

for  use  in  the  eliJui^nLary  schools  through  the  Audio-visual 
•  ,         Lepartraent  for  ws-^  in  reading  and/or  career  development  at  .  . 
,  that  level.  ' 

Ml.    Appendix;  '  '  . 

Ghil:.iifirj^  J   •U.;,',    ;»..'.n^^>y  Juji/iess,    attached.  . 
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Practical  Career  Problems  That/ Can  Be 


iiathemati'cs 


/    :       10th  -  12th  Grade     •  . 
A*  three"  week  unit 
/Tom  hartibsori,  Cloquet  oenior High 


•  erIc 


■    :  ■  .  y  ■ 

Gloquet  Senior  High 


.  Namte  :     ■•;  • 
Sinall  Group 


■  >  EQUATIOpJS^  lA^EQUALItiES  Aiffi':PROBL?t:l"SOLVI^^ 

H2iiJ^12tiXes'  .  (Be  able  ■  bo).     ,  '  C  .'V.  ,  ' 

...       ■      ■     ■  ■  .    ,  .  "  ■ '       '  '. 

.Iv    Use  transformction.t'o  solve 'equations..  ■      '    '    •',  ' 

.;  .  .   2.    Use  transforaiation  and  the  special- iLquality  properties  to 

"Sol^re  inequalities.  7     '      '  ■  ./  . 

Lesson  I .   .       .  ■  '  •      ^   .  .       ,x^..       -  ,  . 

-    S4nrc™e^:a£f"  l^«™^/^.""it;3  and  !.,  „p,al/;tKe 

.     Learning  Activities  ■  . 

SiuS^'^^  -  -  =^4le;>..^age  153  should/^e 

and  21, .  2li* 


'2.   ■  V^itteri^issighment"^:  ■ 
■     'P^a^ge  1S9  problems  1''.-^  19  oda 


Lesson.  2 


Tisnns:^  ordgr  prop^        of  ^numbers./ttari^itive;  additive  ai  multi- 
Le|irning  ' Activities 

^  ■  ""'*-"^-  .      .        .         .    ...  ., 

'-1^%^^^^  -  1^3.  (  In  genial,  ^the  rules- for  Le rating  w 

...  .  p^^-^.x^egualxties  a.-,  the  sarae  as  e  Walities  except  ihen  you^nE 
■  ■  .      /     tiply ^  or  divxdgf  by  ;:a  negatibe  .-nkaber ) .  '  ^    J       ^  ^ 


th 


a^v^ed^a.,aA4efit^^  .thu  ^-rafcFor-'rjividing-  mitiplying 
;  ...a"- I'-ietiuality  by  a-  nega^^^^^  '    ■    •      ^  nimLipiying 

VTitfcen  .A.vsigimeht  ■  .,    '     ■    '   •  \ 

ySr^aSS^'r"        "  "'^  '""^  *         have  to  graph 

■  •  .....  •>  ".■ 


0 

ERIC 


si 


6 


;     .  starting  with  this*  les 3 on  you  T.7ill-T;rork:  problems  by  vjri ting- your  ■  "  ' 
o>rn  equation  or  inequality.-    By  solving^ for  the.  variable  you  ^dll  f ind  • 
tne  a.nswer('.s)  to  your  problera.    Having  ta  write  ■  the  problem  (eauation      .   '  I 
3P-lne quality)  makes  this  .t?/pe  of  problem 'one 'of  the  hardpst  to' work,   *  .      '  ! 
•  Learning  Activities  .   ..  .        '    '    .         ,.  ■  .  ..  ! 

1.  ■  Read  pp.  166  ^.167  (  Go  through  both  examples  very  carefully) . 

2.  Ponoraber.  the -f our  steps  in  solving  a  story  type  problem.  '  \ 

.1.    Understaud.  .what  the  problems' asking .  then  choose  a  symbol  .  ' 1 

s;/iriboi3  to.  represisnt  alL  o'f  the  unknoxvns  in  the  pro-  :'     '  .  , 
-  blern,        '  '   .  ^ 

.  ■         •    •2*    V-ribe  an  equation  or- inequality  by  uain^;  the  facts  in    ;  ■] 
■  '      -the  problem.  .  • 

<.   .    3.-    oolve  "your  open  sentence.       .    .  •    •  "  • 

•  "    .  •         ^*    Check  your  an6WGr(s:)  to  see  if  it -solves  the.  provlem.  " 

3.  .  ..ritten  As^if^nment*  '  .       /  ...  . 
./^      .         ■            y^^i  -  probleaa  1,  2y  h.  ;                          ■     .                   '  " 

_  1.    -^'^  fencing  crew  is  instructed- to  enclose  a  playground  .. 
.    '            "  vdth  .650_  feet  of  fencing.    They"  are  to  malce  the  play--'   -  •  ^ 

1,'        ■  -  •       ^iounds  l.enght_^25-  feet  more  than  twice  the/iA/idth.  Find 
;  '     •    ■■  t!i2  ^iiinen3lon5  of  .tlis  pl^^yg-^'oimdv      (Hake 'a  sketch -of  the  ■ 

.'  .    ■  pl^^ytjxounn  to  ht/ln  yoii).  -  .      .  ■ 


.2.    .An  az^cr<itect  is'  :-xVrjn  the  following  problem..-  '  He' is  ■ 

ai::keu.  to  buiid  a  school  so  that  each  classroom  mil  hold 
3^  pupila.     270  curie  feet  must  be.  allDx/ed  for  each  pupil. 
If  thj  room.i  are  to"  be  30  feet  in  lengtn 'and' 2i|  feet  in" 
.  _     v'iuth  what  must  -the  heij^ht  of  'each  roCirbe?  Remember 
.    volurv:^  Oo.uoic  ft..)  is  found  by  multiplying  len^/nt  times. 
•  vldth  t.im-^s  halKht,  "  '    ,        "  .  '     ^  ■  ■. 


Lesson  % 


Terrns:' .  integers^  cdnssGutive^  consecutive  even  and' consecutive- 

•  odd  iriteger3,   "'  •         •  .  ^  "  * 
Learning  Activities 

"   ■      ■  Kead  pp.  170  -  I7I.  '       ,     •  ^  ' 

2..    written  A3Signr.:erit  "  .  '  • 

Pages  171-172  -  problems  1,1., 7,?.   .  \      ■        '    ■  ■ 
Solve  the  following  problem". 

designer  has  ^produced  a  nex^  hept;^  resistant  material.  In 
order  to  have  it  put  oh  the  market"  a  certain  aniount  of  test- 
ing is  needed.-  The  designer  is  told' to  puf  the  material  . 
through  twentyr-ohe  hours  of  .testing.    The  first  two  days-  the 
..   .  designer  spent  an  -equal  araount  of  time  .testing,  the  material. 
On  the  third  day  he.  needed  to  put  in  three  hours  more  .than 

*  he  had  each  of  the  previous  .days  dn  order  to  total  twenty-one. 
.     ^  hours.     Iww  much  time  did  he  spend  testing  each  of  the  three 

-  •    .  days.  * 


Lesson  'S:^, 


Terms:  -.  vettex,  initial  .side>  terminal  side,  positive,  and  negative 
directed  angle/  degree,  complementary  and  supplementary. 

Learning  Activities  .  .       .    -  . 

1...  Read  pp.  172  -.175 .  (Special  ajbtention  should  be  gix^en  to 
.  -  the  terifis  mentioned  above). 

2.    Imffcrtant  facts;    angles  are  measured  in  degrees,  comple-  • 
.    ■        mentary  gnU  supijlementary  angles'' are  pairs  of '  angles  that  , 
total  90  .and  180°  respectively,  the  sum  of  the  three  angles' 
of^any  triangle  totals  18Q°. 


3.    Vrritten  assiFinrhent 
•    Page  175  proolems  .1      11  odd  and  problems  page  177 
numbers  1,  2,  9,-  and-  li|.  . 


-h-         ■ . 


Lesson  6 


ERIC  .  , 


opecial  attention  should  be  given  the  foimula  R  •  T  ='t'  (rate  x  limo  ■ 

■  equals  aistance).  ■  '  lien  you  know,:twd  of  ■  the  three  you  can  solre  for 

tie  .other  (axa^role:    If -you  know  rate  and  di'stance  you  can  Solce  for  ' 
cne  txfiie} .  : 

Learning  Activities       ,    -  ■  ' 

f'?^^'^^  PP^         -180^ (Follow  the.  three  exaniples  carefully. 
d.      ritten-  'Assignment..        ■.  ■  , 

Page  lao  problem  1,  also  work  the  folloxd-ng  three  problems." 
.1.        policeman  has  a  certain  part  of  to;m  to  patrol.  In' 

an     hour  . day  be  must  cover  120  miles  of  streets,     what  -  . 

■    _  ■^^^■^'■J  t).-  his  average  rate  of  speed- to.  cover  the  120  miles 

.  in  o  .hours. ...  -  . 


2, 


.An  axrplane  pilot  must  fly  from  rJew  York  to  Kansas  City, 
.a  distance  of  l,i;00  miles,  in  5- hours.  .  V*iat  must  his' 
late  of  speed  be  in  order  for  him  to  keep  on  schedule. 


^- rocket  is  shot  into  space c towards  'the  moon  at  25,000- 

_i4iles---per-bour-^-----^I-f-,.%he-m 


earth  ho^:  long;  will  it  take  the  rocket  to  reach  the  . moon? 


6</7  ■ 


-5- 


Lesson  7 

Learning  Activities 


1.    Head  pp.  lS2  -  l63  (  Pay  special'attention  to  the  exaifiple), 
'•.ritten  .;i3si^nment  .     •  '  ,  . 

Pages  l;]-3  -  I8i|  pioblems  1,3,6.    l/ork:  the  problem  below.' 
On,  a  given  day  at  j^our  store  .,^11^2.80  worth,  of  cloth  was  . 
sold.    If  soaie  of  the  cloth^cost  ,i;2'.9(i  per  yd.  and  some 
other  per  yd.  how  much  of  each  was  sold?    A  total  of 

60  yds",  were  sold.  '  ■„ ' 


Surii.'.ar:/  of  Unit  ? 


IhxsvTinit,.  as,  you, /have  probably  found,  has  been  the  hardest  you- 
have  worked  on  so  far  this  year.     It  will  probably  be  the- hardest 
unit  you  study,  all  year  long.    It  is  hara  to  write  your  oxm  equation' 
tnen  solve- it.     i.'o-.jsvsr,  you  i-;ill  probably  .agree  that  if  vou  are  to 
use  Alcebra  to  help  jwa  vjork  pioblems,  this  is  the  type  of  problem 
.  you .  vg-ll-have  zo  knoij  .hovf  fc o  x-rork.     Try  using  this  approach  in 
your  future,  it  Tall  j,;ake  problem  solving  easier. 


-  ft  . 


ERIC 


Lesson  7  .  , 

Learning  Ac  tivities   


1. 

2. 


.  Head  pp.  ,lG2  183  (  Pay  speclaratteation  to  the  example) 
.    '-ritten  .'losignment     ''  '    ,  — ' 

,Page3'l(j3  -  I8h  problems.  l.,3,6.    Ubrk  the  problem  below. 
On  a  given  day  at  your  store  .;!;ii42,80  worth  of  cloth  was  ' 
sold.  "If  some  of  the  cloth  cost  ■,^2.9H  per  yd.  and  some  ■ 
other  '51.98  p|r  yd.  how  much  of  each  was  sold?'  A  total  of 
60  yds.  were  sold. 


Sumi.iary  pf  Unit  g  '  '       ■  '  '       .  ■ 

This- unit, -  as  you. /have  probably  ..found;,  has  been  the  hardest  you 
have  worke.'J.  on  so  far  -this  year.     It  will  probably  be  the  iiardest 
unit- you  study  all  year  lohtr.     It  is  hard  to  write  your  own  equation 
then  solve  it.     ilowsver,  you  will  probably  agree  that  if  you .  are  to 
use  Alrebra  to  help  you  work  piobloms,  this  is  the  type  of  problem 
you  will  have  to' know' how  t  o  work.     Try  using,  this,  approach  in 
■    your  future^  it  '.all  nak-s  problem  solving  easier. 


,    •  .       •     .    ■    „  ■     .  GAfiEg.  EDUCATION  . 

Unit  Title: -Hoii^To  Get  The  I'lost  For  Youi-  NOiJEY  BUYING  A  USED  CAR- 

.    Dapartraent:     Industrial  Jducation-  

.  POlSfi  ii5CHAiJIC3  .  ■    '  .  ■    :     - .  .  .  ,  , 

•Grade  Level:     llth  and  12th  Grade  .    '  '    .   ■ ^ 

Unit  Length:    Continuing  -  Report  due  from  .student 

School:    Cloquet  Senior  Hi^^h  School, 

Uriter:  ,  Hugh  Fairbairrl  '  .  "  .     '  *  ■ 


ERIC 


•  \   .  Career  and  Gonsmer  Education  ■   ,  ' 

Buying  a- Used  Gar 

Task;De scrip tica:    r\iote,  ^before  buying  always  get  the  advice  of  an 
;  •  expert  from  the  field*" 

Qeneral  Objectives 

1.  Student -.will  interview  saneone  ^^hom  he_cpnsiders  t  o  be- 
an expett  in  the  autonotive  service  field,     (a  sale  - 

man,  dechanic.  Garage  owner.  Service  Station  Operator,  etc,) 

2.  .Student  ^^r±ll  acquire  sorae  knowlegge  of  the  occupational 
requirement  of  the  person  interviewed. 

3.  Student  will  develop  incites  into  how  a  knowledgeable  * 
expert  would  approach  the  ^Buying  of  a  used  car. " 

U.    Student  xvill  6volve  his  own  set  of  values.  .    .  ' 

5.  Student  will  acquire  interests,  attitudes.,  and  abilities 
to  cope  with  a  very  realistic  problem  of  car  ov/nership  - 
Consumer  values.- 

■     ■'  ■     ■  '  '  ' 

^~  ^-    Student  should  acquire  some  incite  into  thfe  automotive 

service  occupations,  ; 


Specific  Ovieotive 


1.    Student  ,  will  develop  his  own. plan  of  ^^How  to  Buy  a  Used 

Car,"  using  an  interview  as  'part  of  his  basis  for  analysis, 

-Bii-sris-t  o-be  -han'de'd^^  .  . 


I'jValuation  * 


1.  Instructor  vdll  grade  student  reports. 

2.  Classroom  discussion" 

•  3.    Handout  materials  vdll  be  given  student. 


ERIC 


Mr.  Fairbairn 


Career  and  Consumer  education  i-  . 

otudent  Activity:    Interview  someone  you  know  who  Korks.  in  the  automobile 

'\  service  field  with  the  purpose  of  getting  an  incite  into  his 
/  .  of  work  plu^  also  an  incite  into  some  of  the  expert^  skill  f 

and  objective  rea.soning  he  would  suggest  you. use  in  ^'Buying  a  • 
Used  Car.       .  v  ■  .  .  .    .  . 

(A  suggested  interview  outline  is  provided.) 


Field  Interviev? 


oubject:  "How  to  Buy 'A  Used  Car." 
Jot  Title : 


Type  of  Company 


Years  in  the  field  and  general  background 


A.     Planning  for  the  purchase 

1.  Ttesired  Ilcdel 

2.  Dealer  Reliability 


3. 


rice  ' 
(,jev;spaper  Ads) 
MADA  Bluebook 

American  Car  r'rices  magazine 
iu    Financing  * 
5'.    Insurance  •  . 

B.    Visual  inspection  of  the  automobile 

1.  iiiltjage 

2.  cirranty 


Advice 


Indicators 


Pie Id  Interview  Continued  ■   .  . 

.  '  .  .  Indicatorg 

3*    Interior  Condition      ,  .    *  . 

^Floor  .  ' 
Upholstery  . 
St  earing  Vibe  el 

Drivers  door  handle  '     '  •  . 

Floor  mats      "  ^  ■  '  - 

'"andshield 

Instrument  Panel  *  " 

«        .      .     ■  ■ 

li.  t  Exlerior  Condition  .  .   ^  ^ 

•  Paint 

Dents  ■   /     •         .  *  '• 

0        Sjjrun^  dcJoTs 
oChrorae 
Glass  . 
Lights 

5.  Bumper        ,  '  .  ^ 

(impact)  ' 

6.  oprings  '  ■ 

7>  Shocks  .a-  ►     -  ' 

8.  Trunk  ^  . 

9.  Tire  condition 

^10.  Steering   .  -  '     :  *  . 

11.  Differential 

S  V 

— --12*    Transmisgioa  — ;  .     ;r  

Cv    Visual  and  Operational  Inspection -under  the*' hood 
1.    Battery  . 
2»    Cooling  oysteirr  -         ■  * 

3.    Starter  "  • 

** 

tt.  Alternator 


T 

.  \ 
•  \ 

\  ■ .  ■ 

\  • 

■  \ 


•Field 'ante Jrvie-W  Continued 
\    '  •  ■       .  ■  , 

5.  \  Fael  afid- Carburation 

6.  Engine  •. 

\  fa' 

7.  Qdiaust 

,  o.    Polntion  Control 


Indicators 


B. Road  Test  \ 


Ask  for  at-^many  details., as  possible  on  what  can  be  gained  from  the  road 
tesi.  .       •  ■ 


ERIC 


\  ■  — 


65^ 
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BUYING 'A  USED  CAR^ 


ERIC 


.       ■   BUYING  A  USEE  CAR        '       "  ■  ' 

For  several  .years  students,  in  iny^  auto  classes  have  been  asked  to 
turn  in^a  write-yp  on  ''How  to  Get  the  ^.ost  For  Your  Iioney  K^hen  Buyinf^ 
A  Uaed  Gar^'..    The  materials  presented  here  are  merely  a  composite -csf  ! 
;S9ne  of  their  thinking.    .  ,     •    ■        '  • 

On  /laking  the  i;eal:  ... 

'  ■     '"^  '         Plan  ahead:  ^  Knox^r  the  type  of  car  you  want  and  the 

price  range  this  car  is  selling  ^pr  in  the  papers     ;  .  ' 

and  on  other  car  lots. 

t>  '       ■  . 

2.  KnoH  Your  Dealer:'  This  may  t)e  mpie  ii.portant  to  ^ 
you  b^^an  price.  For  example^  a  reliable  dealer 
may  be  backing- his  sales  with. an  insurance  type 
of.  warranty.  The  original  price  sliouid  include 
•  several  thousand  trouble-- :^ee  miles  of  service, 
uost  dealers  xiill  include  Xn  the  deal  coitain 

weeks  later.    i^Iever^buy  a  car  that  is ''down  on  .  - 

.    tires.    All  car  lot's  expect  you  to  ask  for  a  .  . 

■         wholesale  price  .at'  the  tiiae  of  purchase.  \ 

■     •    ;  • 
Verbal  agreement^,  are  not  always  reliable  unless 
the  salesman  has  "the  authority,  to  "^ck  his^work 
■  up  through  the  sercice  department.  ^  Many  service 
.    and  sales  departm.ents  are  at  odds  with  one  another 
over  such  promises.    Get  it  in  writing  as  a  v.^ar- 
ranfcy  at  purchase  time  or  assume  that  you  >ri.il  b,e 
the  one  xdio  pays  for  ttie  service.  *    ■  • 

3.     ^'rice:    The -briginal  pr:i.ce  may  not  be  the  final, 
so  find  out  the  listed  price  early  in  the-  trans- 
action and  plan  on  dickering.    Host  dealers  belong 
to  an  association  and  quite  high  book  for  the' 
original  price. 

h.'   Financing;:  Jon  ercial  Auto  Loan  ucmpanies  have  a  ^ 
varieby  of  rates.    ..any  reliable  dealei's  have'  t'ccd 
loan  a.^roepients  at  leesonable  rates  through  the 
local  banks.    .Sofuetimes  a  Credit  Union  vri.ll  give     .  /  ^ 

you  the  lo'-iest  interest  rates,     chop  around  about  '  --^T^'^ 

.       ^         ..financing  before  you  buy  and  know  wti^3,t  your  best 
deal  vdll  be  before  signing  anything.'" 

*  ,     «       ■      '  . 

In 3l3 ranee:    ;\J.ways  have  the  oar  insured  imme- 
diately.   It  is  usually  best  if  you  carl  buy  from 
tne  saa'::  company  that  your  fr^ther  buyn  from  if  .     *  ' 

you  want  a  break  on  rates. 

7i3ual  Inspe-<Stion    f  the  Au.to:fiobile:  .  * 

1.    IIila;j5:^:    'Jnepk  the  c^do'^if^t^)!  atid  tho  oil  ch^m^^.c 
Gfcickrrs.'   /iny  usadcar  that  dous  not  have  ccvtr-d 
-  *      sLicker.i  to- co  roborate  the  mileaga  tath  the  ^oodo-- 
.  ina'.er  is  a  doubtful  one.    Ask  the  doalex^  you  r.n''  .  • 

got  the  truthj)y  t!io  type  of  answer,    nny  ^ui<^^ 
■   _      meDer  vdiich.has  th@  odometer  na^ber^*  out  of  Inn 


.another  intlicitfcor  of- mleage  will  be  tKe  wear* 

iaaide'the-ciirv  •vChGclc: •    •■ -.^ 

- '  • ,  '  Ga  a -pedal  Haaf  .  •-     •    ;.     h  \ 

•■  ^        ■ '  Br^k^:_pad<vL^^i^e^r.~  ^  ■ 

yj:-'-  '   '  '  jVgm'lstQty     ■  ..  ,  j   

^yr  ■  •  ■  ^  Fl,cor  uabs  /  '    \  ■ '  - ^  ■  ^  • 

•„■■.  '    ■  Cleanliness  ■  ■ ..  ■        .    ^   ■  .-^ 

•      ,    ■  • .  Statririg  Kh-oel  h?ind  print  .?;ea.r 

*4ak  viio  tim  omer  \bs  ahd  hxs  type  of  occupation.  • 
litble  old  f9|l|>^l.  tectdher^  vh<5  oimo'd  the  'care., 
'^hd,^^lded  at  bi>4yh>r'^^ping^to  Koirk'i;4y.iiax4  bean  ] 

U'ior-^. Faint  'ocra»i'^-     -  '^'^"^ 


2y  .2f)^t0X' 


( 


>ition:   -Check  for: 


;  fiu^b^jd  roQlrer  panels  / 

'  -Ler^Ds/       ■.. ,  > 

FeMar' locsoneas 
Sprung  door 5- 

'  4?o-p0int  job-^  TKis  i:5na  rmx"  iaU 
<?icabi;j  that*  the  ykuto45.^s -^bcbn  - 
in  .an  accidanfr.  /  ^CararT!3lly  ;i.ook    *  ' 
■  for  evident t .  ox  ^.andpape  r  marks-  ■  ■ 
.under  -  the^  {^rcfSj^nt;  paint  job '  -  .  •  _  = 
•/Poor  iiifasking  c/f  th^  chrome and v 
'/•^anvto^*a  val!l,.^hoivf  paint*  * 

.  'A  fendir- or.  rocker--  that'  has  been  . 
'ppA^lM  t-iikh  l??ad  or  fiber  glao^  , 
can  .be^pro^rei-b  out  idth  a^.nagnst,   .  ' 


5^   ^^;H^I£'^^''-^^  dobidenb /impact* .  i^ire^-/d- '.judges':  of 

^     .'.ftitsj  St^k  tox  a  1pp.  or  r^npe  inock^d)  to  the  bunip-  . 

.    bis^l^^Tc^ ^tloa^-nofc  cliAlnaka  this^  indicator**-         '  } 

^*  '#=#^^1Xf  observe  if  t.k^  oar  sets  levqlv  .,- 

_^  Spk'^a  or  i;e.^k  springs  >J.io^^d  shoy  up  on  a  driving  , 


,  I^^d*  j. ik'H  b.i.Mmk  chl -on  'ruM{  ibei^s  and 


r  up  anil  dov/n-atf  /'i 


14  apx*in?j^  breakage. 


>dlX 


'  thur.^  -  to       ^m\,rbad  ^^s^t,  a  car.  tliat 

h4S^ttebtf^lX  looK^In^  V^ma.    Thi^,  ±p^e.  killer,/.. 

■  4m'^;'p^pi?i:ti  'Ixk^  to  TQttllf  -atop  it  \}p  on  the  road'.-  - 

ttafe'*        tsiis  oria-li^  r^ally'a  ^xmk^t^  don^t^lot 
'•■-jfc  tafoj.;>ou  al^ng  m.ih  it.  'I'hcj 'a Coring  and'biakea' 
^  ^hill  ptohnhX"^  natch  .tha;  tire  Condition. 


aaoothiG  tires  are  finisned.  ^  Don't  -trust  them. 

.     ^    •  ■  •  ■ '?         ■  ■ 

Vear  on-  the  inside-  of  one,  front  "tire 
side  of  the  other  iiean's  out  of  aligm 
front  end  should  be  put  on  a  Machine 
f oir  -t oe-ln-^.  - cainbe r  and  "caster,   •    . • 


ifote:.   Check  the' rear  ^res  for  the  .same  we  a: 


They,  may  have  been  change  a  as 


and  uhe  out- 
ent»  \The 
and  adgus^ted  ' 


a  cover-iip 


indicatej 


tTear  in  3U3t  certain  places  on  a  tire 
■put 'of  balance.    This  r.i^y  )3e  far  enojigh  alqng  t\o 
inake  dynaiiiia  ba-lanie  imposfsiblej, 

Stgering  *  .         -j  j 

Tire  ""wear  is  an  indicator.  ^  ' 
«j     -     *  . 

Frne  play  ^at  the  wheel' and  at  the- front  Tvheels  may^ 
"indicate  trouble.    Visually-note  the  movement  at 
tha-  tie  rod  ends  and  at  the  kingpins  or  ball  joints^. 

"The  road,  test  is  '  .till. one  of  the  -iest^  tests,^  If 
.  the  "car  corners  ,  well  and  holcis  th{£  road.iji-a.^ 
linfji  it  is  prob'ably,  sdu^l..' 

Loek  at  the  fx^ont  wheels  fron  directly  in  front,  of 
the  vehicle.    If  the  front  viheelsrseem  to  sc^aat  dcwi' 
•  vath  the  bottoms.  c$f  the'/tires  f  arther  out  than  the' 
tops>  there  is  lots  pf/vjear  pn  the  king  pins. 

Look' for  evidence  of  leaking;;  on  .tihe  insities  of  the 

^  ■       "      *^^r  '  '       '    \  • 

ti..  ■  ■     j3         ■'  ■■■  "       ■. ,  f  ■  Y  .    ■■■  . 

Check  the  tedal  for  feel.    If  c}ife  pedal  otily  goes 
dot^m  aboht  two  inches,  (one  for  ^Jower  brakes)  and 
Jiolds  c:fcer<>\,  the  .faster  cylind^f^  ,and  brake  -cy- 
linders .arc  p.  k.  ■        '  -\   ■  ■ 

Look;  at  the  hcses  to'' the -.front/brakes;    'These  are 
jpfter|i  cVefj-30|^ivaj.    The^|^  are  :|^eai  killers. 

-eiiKek  fchehfpc;!  ibf,  the 


braikes  ^diiri^^ig;  the  road  \tG(s)b. 


:e-s        jaecijri  t^^'t^a^e  or.  riujid... 


.V 


'  Grabbj/ '  prakii  s  acboripanip  d  by  a  rie  tal  Lid 
■  sqiKuii  usually  means  baS%  . .i^^ or n^ linings;  . 

,  '7^0  nrich- pedal  may-.Mea.ri  6nly  the'  need  for 

^  ' 


li£f  i  :r^-nlial 


IfoisQs    during  a  ro£L»  test  are  still  about  the  . 
best  indicator  of  trouble.  ;A  grovl  of  a  bearing 
.  or  the  howl  of  excessive  gear/lach  may -shoV"  up 
best  on  acoulerai*'*on  or  decleration.  ^  "  ' 

TranomioSion  ■  ■    .      '  ^  ■ 

 —  —  '   v.-  .« 

Oil  lefaks  vrlll  shov;  on  the  gi^ound-.and  as  a 
'"A^ri shed"  look''  on  the  transmission  itself  •-•^ 

rtoi SOS  during  the  road  i^est  are  again  an  indicator, 

^'atch  6ut  for  the  car  thab  does  not  have  the  ori- 
ginal transjiiissxoa  in  ib\  •    **.  . 

Clu^.ch  adjustment  an  standard  transmission  cars, 
requires  both  free  play  as  you  push  the  pedal  in. 
.and  ca^iplete  -diseiTgagement  of  the  engine  from  the 
transmission.     Gear3  T^ill- grind  during  shifting 
from  poor  atyustment*.  _         '      .  . 

Automatic  trc^nanissxon  .dio.uld'  shift  smoothly  through 
all  stages,      ^atch  out"  for  a  transmission  vjhich 
skip3  one  stage,    A  jerk  x%i-ieh  shifting  from  drive 
to-revorso  or  from  reverse^  to  drive  majf  be"  an  in- 
dicator .pf .  trouble*     Aok-  for  an  adjustment,  this 
may  be  all  it  need 5;,  .  - 

■Remove  the  dip  stick  from  the  autorriatic  trans- 
misrjion;,  check  the  "oil  level  and  then  smell  of 
Lhe  oil.    If  it  has  a  burnt  odor,  forget  the  car. 

It  is  a. good  P'Olicy  to  ask  that  the  automatic 
.  transmiaoion  be  oervicod  as  part-  of  the  jpurcha^e 
deali    All  autai"atic  transmissions  should  be    .  " 
drain^jd  and  .adju^ttm  about  every  30,0.00  miles* 

*  .  .  < 


Try  thv.  :)l'ix  tar^  tho  en^dne  should  turn  over 
vir/GrGU..)ly.         '  ' 


i-iany  ^^r.^c'-s  ^ji  jimp  bh^:  dcfte.  of 
trie  Dc^-t^.^^rj/-, 


installation  of 


'■yhecK  Ih;*?  ^,urJIti3  and  othu|r  accbssox'ies  for  opera- 
i  tion,  '  • 

Gh^ick"  ll.^j  iV  t  corrdL^io^i.  ! 

Oh^:^ok  ;;:J>  r  h^'itd.    k  hydrometer  terit'  ^C't  t-his 
timo  C''^:"i  r;:;v/j  you  nom'.y.    All  cells  should 
liH'jrj  r'j:'fiix:^^3  vj.i',hin  .035  of  one  another.  A 
fully  chari:e'i  "battery  vdll  read  al?out  1*275> 
vjhile-ri  di-^char'jed  onf:  Kill  read  about  1.12^. 


\  '     ■   Gra^p  .  bhv:  f^cax  blac>a  and  shake,  the  water  pump 
.      '  ,         wl^en  ch;.'Ckin;  for  btarinf/;'  wear, 

•Jofcti  tnc.  coniitioa  of  ..''the  hose  a  and  the  fan  . 
belt.    T^i :     ctia  iito;  recont  c3ervice. 

'  •        •       •  .  ; 

Visual  and  Qperr.tionar  I^JHection  of  Power  Plant. 
». .       .     '  ' 

13*    otart^-: ;  v:'^:^''' 

If  thtj  st  xx'i'jX  engacas  aad  v/hii'ls  the  .engine 
over  it  J- ill  be  satiafactory.  , 


15. 


Thu  ut:- J3ure  f^'ige  or  indicator  light  should 
indicritv:  i  u'ieoiabe  pressure  as  the  engine  • 
cUi.iV:^.   .\  blinking/;  lipht  or  lou  pressure  may 
by  -.n  inrti  ^"  tor  of  Soaking  rod  and  ma;Ln  bear- 
in,-.^*    /:      thr  t  a  nechauic  install  a  ^uage  to 


f';'^k"i  cll  -it  th';  r<:ckur  QovorSj  fuel  p'uxnp, 
froat  vi^>;;:.  r  ir:/'  :.il  p^a  should  bo  pvident, 
■'■'li   i^t.  r;::'/;.'^^f^^  the 

'I'^'l  :  tii-     vir.Iv*.  '  j-'^u      lUtf^ J  and  listen. 

^'I't,^. i  -  -■■rxuX/;.:  of  jtU'  an  un/^ine  ohould 

b^:  ru;;  ■-■^^..J.y,  '  ' 

;^^-Uf  :.  .  ■■•v  t  i^.;  r;;iuj.;d  by  [/oor  online 

-.i-- .-ithiav  r/r  r.y  x;:a.  Lion  or  carbur^ition, 

-    :  r/'pidly  a  couple  of 

iin  i:  ^n*.     ■      ^'^iock.     i:Dq;crifjnGa  is 

n^- d-i  :  1'^  i  .il  t:,'':  .af  ^roiicir^  bubween  bappet 
n'>i'.i3  ^' .J  r  i^'^'k/ii  ,in  b^ailnfj  knock,  piston 
^i'-p  '  /       "h^^u  f-^::    ,cr»k.    Howovr^rj  applying; 
.     : '  /    :  .     .^^..^-^.'(^t'.  r:  r,x  a  atxck  a^^aiuab 

,  ^*  :  'hl':'''-:/lin'hti  v'ill  my  u-solate 


..-Ji  -..)rj  ;  i:!p  ;a     rou^'h  idle  of  th a 
...1,  .      ,,.rt  ot:  ior;uu:;  riotion.  "^Oo  bb, 
f--,v  '.'r':  *;^r  nrid'pl^'Or  your  torid  ovar 
r^i^^^     ^  :/fcf;^uIy  purr  t?ili  indic/^^ta 
•  \;hxlo  if  tLii  eyjumst  ±g 

*  'r.'i        ti'Aiil  in  r.ncimd  i^iy  bhb  valveo 


:  \     i  *  ^!ly.j  y/^^^  yv-j  h-^ve 


lioad  Te^^t  th-;  Car: 

Pcrforu  ncrr.ial  road  driving  and  npta  performance 
of  the.  en-ino  as  vjc?ll  as  other  thin,;,5S'. 

Lug  the  enj^i.^e  dovm  ^vhile  climbing  a  hill  at'.' 
slow  speed.  -  Try  holding  back'  the  car  on  the  ^ 
coiaprossion  when  going  .do-wn- a  lall.    IJlien  these 
arc  done  at  gIov?  speed,  engine  piston,  valve      '  , 
ana  boariag  noises  v;ill  show  up. 


I^'-^JLtt'iin^  of  the  engine  under  load  can  be  cause 
by  caxburu'tion  or  i^'Hitign^  • 

G'^^rburf^tlori:  •  ,  * 

A  Uurty,  sfcadnecl  carburetor  rr-.ay  mean  nothttig 
if  thfj  unjiine  p/i^rforras  well. 

A  newly 'cloaned  .carburetor  on  a  faltcn'xng 
ori;;Lno  m^iamj  problemo*  that  ha'i?o  not  b(?on 


/ 


17 .    Int  nk u  and  r>xhaua  t :  . 

A  hjHkxai',  intate  yill  be  ovidpnced  by  a  hia;iin[{ 

.'Kvund,  and  would  3hoi/  up  on  a  Vc';uUi;  to^^b. 

■'   ■  ■  *  ^ 

■'.zi-au^;t  pipe,  ^^lJkct  .--nd  raufricr  noir,f:t)  can  be 
haard. 


ThM  indicator-  lif^ht  oj:  ui^mfiUjx  vull  ahtAi  vAu^lhQV 

Look  for  'df*n}  or  twnil  voxV.  on  thr?  fy^n^^^ator 
.-ai  rff/iulator.    llo         r^.ay  bo  bott^u  mr;;:  than 
om;  ti;^-i,t  h'i:i  b*;'.'n  voy±u on. 

if  poanibxo,  chock'Dr  .:;h  l/mf^th. 
ilotf;  f;in  oyj  t  conditkiri,  - 


ERIC 


h'J'ft'rr  mot  ox 


Jtih  th^  T'^^lpjp^i 

lUur/  .%oke     oxl  u;>or 

Bla.:k  ';;iK4cu     i«0(^:>r  coi^ibuaiaon 

■Jixt'i  vapor     rjtt.s'^i.     ai:cffJv')ivn  vafiM 

J  ayj.ioan  V'atar  Icjak 

HAVE  3a;ETMIiln  ^/ROdO  OR  aS-jrU2Tv  T'llv  FORr.,iH  0  U'.ii  1A3 
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jiave  hticl  quite' positive,  experfences  (85°o) 
Local  msnturrb^s  are  doing  ^  goo^d  job 
(7C)  7*^o)  O:^  meelirfg  the  needs  for  aduit  edu- 
catton  anci  t^'ese  programs  are  rated. good 
to  exc^'Menfby  51  8''o  of  the  respondents 

The  bf}p  opportunities,  are  c^vailable  for 
thosf*  destMoq  f-.pl'ege  degree  pr'ograms.  . 
whii(-  oc:  upatjona!' job  training  program?; 
vVMr*»  cffK-mf^rj*  I  he  ioar.t  c^atiiible  and  sf^ould 
be  ( "  X  pa  ru  j  f-cJ  A  (J  u  1 1  B  a  s  k:  E  d  u  c  a  h  o  n  pr  o  - 
fjrams  wi?re  ihe  ser  ond  choice  for  expansion 

f^»r(:f?p!iGn  of  the  extent  anci  adequacy 
of  pf'ograrTi  •  ^eeon^d  to  be  diriK:tly  related  to 
'hi'  nijmbfT  and  cjeogrnphjc  proximi(y  _of  ^ 
fh(->f»  p'()r:)raeos  <3nd  to  the  people  th(>y  v/e/e 

. iqniHl  toSerw-.  UbE  and  GEQ)  Rural 
.Ktvis  rr^irv^rjiM-s^on^kiHed.  poor  an(J  non- 
^-tS  grarlii.ij/^s  /yf're  lf:>S<\pOSit ivc 


Allitudes^.Values  Nfoward 
Education  Training^ 


*A       IPS-  of  (^LjfsiionCi  wa'^.Viked  to  (Jm- 
»i"fTiinf   rf*snoruJf*fTe.  aitiFucJe'(  iQvvard  edu 
i  .itioci  in  rjfTu^rrii   aduU  «iducatiov  and  oc- 
f  r/p-iltr;n.ii  trdtntru]   and  firidru.r^i)  s\ppOft  of 
A  ji  ijt  cihrtndi  prfjfjrams 

[  rjtjcrition  /s  vdlufHJ  by  d  c('i\»ir  rrhjionty 
'//  /  ,r,js  //le  rruxst  ^tmporliint  (^hjor  /\ 
pnwsnq  thi}  drnri    Thr*rf'  was  no  ViiQnjf iq^int 
•  ifi'ltinn  amonq  Suhqroiips  on  \his  il(Mil 

Hr.)A-.('Vf»r  opinion  yvas  abou^  ecjuaiiy  divideXj 
on  whelhf-ir  one •  letarns "more  from,  experi 
'  Mnr  e  ih m  »n  srhgols  \ 

OCCUPATIONAL  TRArNlNG 

-4  it  was  <jffnpraiiy  aqrefKJ  (68 'o)  t.haiyjood 
.  fr)t'-'>  rrrqtjtfM  mnrf  than  a-  high  school  di- 

pi  run  a  ariij  thai  nt.r  upational  training  is\no/ ^' 
'  de'.jrjnf'd  ^o'  pr^opir*  with  if*s^:i  mtetliger^ce 

ADULT  EDUCAf'lON 

Thf  r.^.-rai,  rf-putanon  f>f  adult  rfduf:ation\ 
l)'<f']r,\m\      satisfaf.lory  or  betTer  (72  3'^ 
tfuj  thf-  rfspondenls  (7?'7^'c»)  judged  stu- 
dermis  ^ompiftinrj  Ihris-e  programs  to  be 
'  abfiv(f  avMfagff  m"  V  (;mpnlerir:e  A  significant 
Q    nt.uje  uf  (.oriain  sub-g f cJtJ ps.  who 
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might  "benefirfroni;  these  progranr>s.  felt  that 
adult  ec^ucation  proc^ra^ns '-were  i:reated  for 
those  vvho  failed  in  tf^e  normal  educational,,^ 
channel^  ^        .»        ,    .  ' 

FINANCIAL  SUPPORT         *     *  • 

Respondents  overwhelmingly  agrcfed 
-{90  2°'o)  on  ihe' wi$dom  of , educational  in-^ 
vestments  They  thought  (56  9°o)  that  the 
pu.blic  dfnd  not  SHjdents  should*  absorb  in- \ 
creased  educational  cos^^  but  a  sigmficant 
30  percent' indicated  mat  Ihe  S-tudjents 
should  pay  these  costs 

4 Major  Information  Sogrces  and 
Most  Effective  Means  of  Dis- 
seminating Information 

a/sources  of  INFORMvATION  ABOUT 
LOCAI  MATTERS 

36  2°o  local  newspapers 

■33  S'^o  ^      TV  news 

16  6"o  conversations  With 

friends  and  neighbors 
lOO'^o  -     '  ..  radio 

2  7"n  organizations  to  which 

you  belong 

^0  8"o     -  '  .        no  response 

Newspapers  wcr'e  re  lied,  upon  by  the 
more  highly  educated  and  thoso  in  more 
professional  occupations  TV  news  vj^'^s  pre- 
ferred by  the  racial, minorities,  retirees.  ^ 
those  without  high  school  diploma.and  ages 
15-17        .  ^ 

B.  SOUaCES  OF  INt^ORMATION  ABOUT 
ADULT  EDUCATIOK  PROGRAMS 

48  2°o  /   locaf  newspapers 

l83°o  .  '  -  TV 

16.2°o      .  no  information  seen  heard 

8  7%     ,   .,   '  radio 

Q.S°o       *"   don't  recall  source 

0  i^o   '  no  resp^fee 

C.  SUG^GESTED  INFORMATION  CHANNELS^  , 

Intervieweres  were  evenly  divided  be- 
ty^een  television  and  newspaper  advertising 
as>  to  the  best  way  tp  inform  the  public  with 
,sub-grbups  response  *  conpruei;it  to  4A 
abov0^  '  *  ,  * 


V9ri6us  Enrollment  factors 
Q  and  Possible  Obstacles  to 
Attendance 

,^A.        u»fi  u)\j  factors. 'by  rdnk-ordpr  adeci-' 
irifj  ih{»' rnakinq  of  decisions  lb  onroU  in 
..otirHf»s  pu)gram<j  wirre 

6H  1  'iT/f^o  day  offered'  (rural  pities- 
s<nriais  parf»nt<,  sKiiifid  and  sfimf- 
^AUlMfj  worki'r*,  viMorans  and  tin- 
r»rTipk)yf.»(J|  *  ^ 

b7  i? i(*'jahar  qudhticationn  (riKal  pro- 

fMSf.K^nal  yf)ntfi  15  1  7)  » 
SH     ,    Cu.s'/  (furaf,  younQ  aduKs  18  25,  un- 

-J^"»0'n  Qoofjrdpfwjol  Proximity  (rural  re- 
lirf»f»ci  no  hiQli  school  dipk^mas) 

44  B  o  Er^mllmerU  SifqgcstQd  by  Em  ploy  or 
irurai  skilled,  arid  &omi-skiHe(!l , 
vvVjrkPrs  prMnntiat  ^tudf'ats.  r.ollG^O 
fjTriduaU^s) 

4  ^  ^'  >  Enioyabihfy  of  Courso  Program 
(rural  p(5lf?ntial  stutJonts) 

1^  >  D^sc^'ru/na/ory  AtUtudds  Toward 
Mmonty  Groups  {r-ural.  blacks,  un- 
f»nif>ioy(Hr  vf?tffranfi) 

41  3^)  J'^opLjUUton-*^rnHtt(]0  of  Scfwd 
(rural*  yoiilh  15  17)  *  , 

.-inq--  Public  TransporitltionsAvoHQbility 
jrijra?  rptirrM>s'  nt^  high  school  di- 
pk»fTia  blacks  brown  i!.nskill6d) 

34  3''n  Lenqt^h  of  Program  in  Weeks  (rural, 
rphrpps,  blacks,  no'. high  school  di- 
ploma) 

•Thi»  sub  rjrr)ups  in  parpnihoses  "considered  these 
factors  of  grf»atf>r  importarice  than  other  sub- 
groups 

,B.  The  lop  flvD  factors,  by  rank  order,  per-, 
CGivocJ  to  be  thp    biggest    obsTacles. to 
.  enrollmfini^n  courses  programs  were- 

Time  of  day  offered  39  O^'o 

Cost          '  36  5% 

Geographical  proximity         ^  31  4% 

Discrlmji^tory  attitudes  toward  / 

mlnorjtu/grouj2[S         v  20  3% 

Q    ler/lack  qualifications  10  1% 


Potential  Students  and'  Their 
Characteristics 


S    A.  POTENTfAL  STUDENTS 

About     percent  ' ol  the  ^otal  somple/age 
'  V   15'  ,  indicated  ihjfi  they  vi^ere  poter;rtitJi., 
-clidhts  y^r  post-secondary  adult  eduba- 
tion  programs 

Siib-Groups  Wi4h  Interest  in  Enrollrvent  < 

57  2% 
5^f  1-0 
'34  7-0 
32  1-0 
30  7% 

26*  4'%  ^  * 

-  24 

'    l7  5''o*  ' 
15  5°o 
49«o 


age  15-17 
,  students 
.  a^c  18-25 
pro  fb  ss  1 0  n  a  i  s  ^>e  m  i>*^  r  0 
^'       .  , , brown 
unemployed 
.black 
;  no  HS  diploma 
.  unskilled 
.  ret(ree$ 


B  JOB  SATISFACTION 

Noarly  onC'f)dif       8^o)  reported  the  de- 
.  ,Sire  to  change  |0bs.  if  given  the  oppor- 
tunity    •      .  * 


Sub-GroupsAWIth  Mosi  Job 
.Disis^tisfaction 

unski^od  workofs  ,  . 
Vietnam  veterans. . 
brbwn-  \ 
•black^,     ,  .,  .. 

potential  students*   


75  9% 
61.6% 
57^% 
55  7*^0 
555% 
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C.  PERSONAL  LIVING  SKILLS 

6^  3°o  of  the  total  sample  expressed  a 
^ne,ed.to  bettcr'manage  personal  life  situa-/ 
tions.  household  finance  and  family  rela- 
tions Over  70^0  of  these  sub*populations 
expressed  this  n^Gd  potential  students, 
young  ac3\^jlis' ( 1  8-25).  parrent^.  blacks, 
brown,  unskilled  N^orl^ers.  and  rural  resi- 
dents     ,      , '  V 

a  HOBBY/LEISURE  SKILLS 

Over,  65%  of  4he  total  samp^lo^'expressed ' 
interest  m  learning  a  new'  hobby  or  lei- 
sure time  skill  wtlh  the 'Strongest  interest 
coming  from- p'oteniial  stycie^nt^.  '9ogth 
15-17.  colleaG  graduato^s,  and  rural  resir 
,  dents  .  . 
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7 Interest  in  S'pecif ic^  Kind^  of 
Educatioh/TVainipg 

A.  ABE  PF^OGRAMS     •  ^ 

p  ApproximtitRiy 'on(?-//n/^(/|yf  tin*,  sample* 
-  was  .tntgresti?d  m.so'^^o  (v^O  of  loss  than 
.  htcjh  V^^hool  Bdu<  a4K)n^ with  G£0 

bemq  tm*  .nio^?l  popuUtr  folUnvoci  by  col- 
lege prop-  English  as  a  Sf^cond  iang^jago 
(ESL)  and  bii^SJC.iitofacy  prqtjmms 
Ovi?r  CKH*  baif  i}l  tho  followmg  sub-groups 
^>X'prfSSt'd  an  lntt>r(»s(  in  AB.E'typc  pro- 
grams \ou\h  age  15  17  no  WS  diploma, 
black  l^own  poor  tinskilind, *anrJ  rnsi- 
>    d(»nis,ol  Falls  "County 

B.  From  fiyn  gt.moral  typos  ol  oducational 

programs  aclivitios  r>tK:M  rf>spond(»nt  was 

asKod  h)  nam'o  ih(>  onn  of  groatiisl  m 

*  tornst  lo*  th(»m        •  ,  '  • 

I* 

15  6  n    ln((5cmai  workshops  ^,pr>«;uil  jntorpst 

st^minars*  (f  uil(»gf»  grads  rtjral  pro- 
fossjonal  unfmiployfi(j,  riMirf'(»s) 

18  2'' >    Orf  upationa' skrils  Iramtnc)  ^lunsktl- 
it»d   vfMf»rans  unf»rT)pU)y>»fj  makMj 
^    •  agii  18-25) 

16  3  s    Porsonal  lifo  ^ikiUs  (houSffwivf»s  rr?- 

tprnr/s,    brown    no   HH  (Jjploma 
f*»miVos)/ 

14  C(>Hog(/  f  r(MjU  Coursps  (polfMitial 

.  r\\vn\y  youth  lb  1/'  ycujng  adults' 
\8'2y  vf»torans  (^oiif»go  c^radualos. 
professionals)  .  > 
1  1  8'.>  Cpmprt»h(>nsivp  (urrnf^r  lr,.]inirig 
mrbwn,  liTiskjIlpd  age*  1B-25/rijra;f 
potoniial  r:lior^)  *  ' 

13  4''o/  No  rffsponsQ  (rf»TiVp,(»s)'   "  . 

C.  Dfyponding  upon.lhoir  choiriy  in  B  t[bovo. 
' rf/spon(Jf>nts   w^.oro   Ihfvi   asK*HjL  mo*rn 

DOCific  qunstions  conrormng  lh(Hr  in"^ 
yts  •  ' 

1. /College  Credit  Courses 

Tho  most  iniorf>sl  was  evidoncod  m  ilu* 
social  sorvico  fioid  (education,  social 
work,    ministry)*  with    busin^^ss  and-, 
oconornics  firjlds  a^doso  second  Class 
O   hoduie^a  tho<  allow  pari-timn  oVnpioy- 


ment  were  of  interest  to  one^third  of 
^  those  respondents 

2.  Career  Specjalization, 

Careeps  in  the  health  fields  (40  2^o)  were  • 
first  c>hQice  with  business  the  3econd 
choice  (36  3"o). 

3.  Job-Relaied  Skills '    '  " 
The^greatest  concern  was  jhat  a  training 
program  have  up-to-date  equipment  foH- 
lowed  by  an  interest  in  se(f-in^tructlon. 

•  Respondents  were  more  interested  in  in- 
struction on  a  campus  rather  than  in 
their  place  of  work  and  expressed  Utile 
mtcresi  in  televised  courses 

•'ersoriai  Living  $kifl^  , 
/Homo  management^  skiTls  .provided  the 
'rfiost  inVercst'  (housewives,  curah  resi- 
dents, retirees,  females,  poor,  brown)  and 
improvement  of  basic  communication 
Skills  v^as  fhc  second  most  frequent  in-  * 
terest  (blacks,  unemployed.  nWn^.  under* 
oduca.ted)  '  '   *  ' 

Special  Interjest  Programs  ^ 
The  greatest  jnterest  Whs  reported  in 
craft  iTistruction  (^wome'n)  and  hobby 
skills  (men)  while  the  least.  inte(est''was 
.expressed  fpr  cultural  presentations, 
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Learfjing  Coviditions  Perceived 
To  Be  Effective/Important 


TEAOIER  CHARACTERISTICS:. 

^  fviakc  learning' dffficult  {biack.Iv^te- 
rans,  brown,  rural.. colj^ge  grads)  * 

Tajk"  too  much  (agt'  IS-AI.  brdWn. 
^t^l^k.  unskilled,  no  HS  diploma, 
poor)  I 

Local  loac^<^rs  "are  -l^r'^  effective, 
(rural,  retirees,  'black,  age  IS-^-l^, 
brown). 


53.4% 


36.7:%., 


26.2%. 
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-  THE  EFFECTXVE  INSTRUCTOR:- 

Betiev6s  in  leaVjFtvg  by  doing  {racial  49,7% 
;  *  minpritieiS.  reti^qs.  ppor.  unskilled., 


I* 


Has  a  irifjndly  ciass  atmosphere  2i  9^o* 
(age  15^17  unskilled  aqo*l8'25  ho 
MS  diptoma  poor) 

Is  ()xp(,«rt  \n  9ub|fcl  matter  (prol(»s-  l2  8"o 
SJOnai*:>  f.oiii?9{*  rjrnds  vHi(*rnnfi,  po- 
tentraJ  studpnn*)  ' 

Loctufps  well 


THE  EFFECrrVE  CLASSROOM: 

Is  relatfMj  to  Uik* 

Compotition*  tor  gradf?s  Jiolps  (un- 
omploypcJ  „ro(irpos  unsKilk.'d  no  HS 
diploma  black  poor) 


8  a% 

59  5% 


DESIRABLE  CLASSROOM  PRACTICES^V 

l^rnqucrM  rifts'^)  di^iCubsion  o  •  30  0°o 
Stimuial'on  ni  iniMrf?v»t  22  6"o 

^rtH.lK  .ii    fi.ifids  on    (*xpf*rif»fu^r'  19  7"u 


PHASE  II: 
Business  and  Industry 

A  33  questiort  survey  instrument  was  de- 
veloped to  identify  >3mp(oyor  needs  in  this 
lour-coonty  area.  Bosmess  and  agency  ex- 
ecutives from  127  widely  differing  busiooss. 
manufacturmg,  and  human  service  concerns 
wore  interviewed  % 

This  component  had  two.maior  pur- 
poses 

1  systematic  analysis  of  the 
omploycc-skill  needs  of  business,  in- 
dustry, and  agencies  in  the  local  area.  - 

2  ^Xo  relate  the  information  gair>j>^j  to 
area  odincators  so  that  -programs, 
courses  and  services  will  be  attuned  to 
the  usQ^^s  perceptions  and  needs      .  : 


SOURCES  OF  NEW  EMPLOYEES  - 

^Employers  wcr^  as^<od  how  they  .obn. 
tamed  Iticir  f^m;plc>yeo•«"  The  leading  s6\jfcei 
by  rank  order  w^rj^: 
waik-Jr>$ 

private  ompioyment  agjencics 
odvoMising  ,  . 

Texas  impioymoot  Commission 
friends  and  relatives 
^colleges  -  . 
other 
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HIRING  PROBLEMS  AND  SOLUTIONS 

The  employers  were  requested  io  indi- 
cate the  major  problenx  in  hiring  new  emp- 
loyees The  five  majOr  problems,  in  rank 
order,  worb     ^  ^ 

not  qualified  .   28. 3^^ 

lack  of  i(itorcst-by  c-mployee  2^A% 

no'pjtoblerh    '   A  ]  0% 

dopendability-honesty   \0.2°6 

jOb  competition  6.3%. 

The  employers  wore  then  asked  an 
open-pnded  question  as  to  how  the  hiring 
problem  could  be  solved  in  rank  order  they 
were 
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don  i  know  no  cinswer  no  solution 
inorcose  trainrng  programs    ^  ^ 
rcyiso  wSltere  unemploymbnl  programs 
modvptton  trammg 
pay  higher  wages  > 
.  improve  ccoAomy 
eht'ngG  m-house  hirn  practicos 

HIRING  PRACTICES 

Responses  to  niinimurn  'hiring  age 
ranged  irom  16  to  25  years  of  age  Sixteen 
and  sevenieen^.wc/'o  mentioned' by  41  7^o. 
and  eighteen  was  listed  by' 53  .6%  of  iho  . 
.  j)mpio/ors  An  age  range  ol  19-25  was'  md!- 
""bated  by  4  7^o  of  the  erriployers 

l^aios  ond  females  wore  hired  by  94*5®o 
TbQse  tunng  mal.e.s  females  exclusively 
(5  5%)  w.ore  m  marvufacturing  categories 

&{iiy  Wo  of  the  employers  have  a  high 
schbKii  diploma  or  equA/alent  os  on  educa-  : 
tio'nai  requisUQ  for'  CfmploymeiU  with  their 
firm  Whon^asknd  to  express  a  desirable 
rjducational  level  for  new  'employees.  65  4^b 
suggested  a- high  school  diploma  or  equi- 
valent bgt  70^0  'Odicated  they  wouid-con- 
tinue  to  h'lro  .cippiieOfMs  without  the  high 
^jchool  diploffva  of  oqutvalent 

Art  overwhelmjng  mojonty  of  employers 
(83  5%)  required  no^provious  work  experi- 
nnce  ()(  now  omployoos  Approximately  one 
yocir  of  r>xpefion<;o  was  rociuired  by  I0  2^o 
and  1-3  years  requJrnd  by  4  7''o  of  the  inter- 

No  sigmfictrnt  incroasb  or  declmo  m  the 
total  (\umbQr  of  employees  was  projected 
through' i979  *  '    •  ' 

Two-ihirels  of  th(?  •employers  had  em- 
pl6yee  retirfiment  plans  and  70^o  of  these 
Staled  that  hew  employees  aged  fifty-five 
antl  older*  'Aoulfj  be  eligible  to  participate' 

ENTRANCE  LEVEL  WAGE 

Ono-hi|f  of  the  executives  administrators 
interviewed  considered  a  wage  within  the 
range  of  S330-S429  as  a  reprosentaitve  starf- 
ing  salary  for  a  trained  new  employee  with 
one-third  naming  i\  higher  wage  Seventeen 
""^•""int  of  the  employers  gave  no  estimate; 
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for  various  reasons,  causing  this  question  to 
have  the  greatest  refusal  rate  in  the  entire 

survey 

AVERAGE  AGE  OF  EMPLOYEES 

Employers  were  asked  to  estimate  the 
average  age  of  current  employees.  Over 
80^0  indicated  that  the  average  age  w^s  be- 
tweiin  30-50  years  ^  / 

TRAINING  I 

1  50°n  indicated  no  problems  in  finding 
qualified  employees 

2  38  5^o  listed  j-ob  categories  in 
lechniral  mechanicaf  areas  as  hard  to  fill 

3  f)7^^,.  would  send  encourage  employees  to 
attend  convenient  needed  training,  and 
38' u  would  help  with  tuition 'expenses 
13'^  would  neither  lend  encouragomqnt 
nor  help  with  expenses 

'I  Alter  work  hours  was  considered  the 
mom  convenient  Ijme  for  class  from  Ih'e 
i^mpioyfrs  viewpoint  (42  5''o) 

^.  ^)  Atjout  30  o  of  respondents  considered 
]  lot  <ii  institutional  tramtng  programs  ade- 

nuatf?   vyhih?  48  8''o  requested  better 

technical  programs 

6  The  majority  of  local  f^mployers  (78^o*) 
have  on-ihe-jol)  trammfj  programs  with 
al^out  half  of  those  satisfied  with  Wioir 
OJT.  and  the  other  half  wpuld  prefer  that 
^iieir  employees  receive  training  in  a  col- 
lege or  technical  school 

7  Approximately  80*o'of  employers  felt  that 
specific  training  cdur'ses,  taught  by  a  vo- 
cational school.coliege,  would  benefit 
tlinir  firm'  The  three  major  training  areas 
of  tateresi  were  •  •  • 
technical  mechanical 

secretarial  office  skills 
business  management 


CHARACTERISTICS  OF  GOOD  EMPLOYEE 

Empldyers  wore  asked  to  list  the  most  important  charactenstics  ol  what  they  considered  to  be  a 
good  onnployoe 


Flexible  Sincere' 
Integrity 

Aggressive 
Energetic,  Stable 

Pcrspnaliiy 

Past" Work  Experience 
Amfiition 

Highest  Possible  Eel 
Health  Good  Habits 

Aptitude  ' 

Friendly 

Neat  Appnaranc.e 

Good  Attitude 
Self  MotivatHd, 

Punctual 

Good  Ait(>ndance 
Gets  Along  w  Others 

Responsibly^  Reliable 

Well-Trained  \ 


MOST  IMPORTANT  EMPLOYEE  CHARACTERISTICS 


Willin-g  Id  Learn 
Cooperative  . 

Willing  lo  Work 

Job  Interest 
Conscientious 

Dependable 
Loyal  Dedicated 

Hcfnest 


erJc 


'MM 


1 0% 


20';;. 


^0% 


■  \  » 

ADDITIONAL  IMPLICATIONS 

This  project  demonstrated  a.great  po-ten- 
tial  use  of  semoV  citizens  as*  team  mem- 
bers of  surveys  utlfcing  oral  interviews. 

In  cooperation  v/lm  th(?^Community  As- 
sessment Lab  a  somewhat  new  technique, 
was  utilized  to  o.b\ain  a  representative 
population  sample  \  * 

Content  validity  of '  tK(>  adult  survey  was 
enhanced  by  obtaimnQ  input  from  poten- 
tial data  users  ♦  . 

The  Business  industf'y  surv(»y  data  should 
cause  educators  lo*  r{'c:()nsidc?fpHnd  ex- 
amine presently  hu^j  tls^1umptlOf?s.  e  g  , 
m  most  cases  busin(?ss  irulustry  requir'e 
high  school  graduation  or  equivalency  ^ 
a  criteria  for  employm(>nl 


COPIES  OF 
COMPLETE  REPORTS 

L}fTU(f>rJ  ropiHS  of  thf;>  fuM  ri»p()rl  ar(? 
.ivaflablp  from  the  Offif;o  of  Pro- 
qram  Oeveiopment  M('L{innan 
Community  College  l^tOO  CoHoqo 
Drive.  Wado.  TX  76708.  (817) 
756-6551 
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SUMMARY  QF  THE  REPORT 

Independent  Living,  a  semester  course  using  the  concepts  of  Consumer  Economics 
as  a  basis,  was  Introduced  at  Hampden  Academy  lii  the  fall  of  1972.    After  a  success- 
ful first  yeair.  It  was  continued  to  be  taxight  In  much  the  same* manner  during  the 
schobl  years  197^,  1974  and  1975. 

The  m'joT  goal  to  offer  .a  practical  course  to  Jilnlors  and  Seniors  and  to  make 
It  available  to  all,  regardless  of  ability  or  career  pholc^^  has  not  changed.  ' 

The  project  objectives  are  as  follows: 

1.  The  student  will  be  shown  how  to  perform  tasks  neces§ary  for  ^ 
responsible  living  beyond  high  school.  * 

2.  The  student  will  be  exposed  to  ways  of  shopping  wisely  throogh 
'  the  use  of  credit,  contnacte,  budgets  and  comparatlye] buying, 

3.  The  student  will  be  Introduced  to  proper  sources  to  go  to  in 
the  future  so  that  h^  may  continue  on  in  the  areas  of  self-s 
Improvement.  ;/ 

To  carry  out  our  go^ls  and  objectives  we  chose  to  u^e  one  teacher  from  the. 
Business  Department^  one^  from  the  Home  Economics  De^ai;tment,  and  one  from  the  Social 
Studies  Department.    Each  one  taught  a  concentrated  cdurse  for  a  6  week  period.  At 
the  end  of  ^aeh  6  week  period,  the  student  rotated.  /Films,  films trips,  pamphlets, 
up-to-date  materials  such  as  magazines/  newspapers  and  booklets,  local  resource 
people  and  field  tripsr  were  used  as  supplements.    Each  student  was  given  guidance 
with  his  career  choice  and  a  project  of  his  own  interest  and^ choosing . 

,  As  a  result  of  our  i^lanning^  approximately  100  students  have  completed  the 
course  each  of  "^le  past  3  years.    Each  or  these  students  received  basic  ingti^ction 
in  the  practical  aspects  of  living  both  ncw,^liri;fife^  jJ^ediate^^  f^        and  In  the 
y^ars  further  inl^  the  future,  dld^ome  research  on  career  chplce  and  completed  at 
least  one  long  range  project  related  to  hie  own  interestSi.    Pire«- testing  and  post- 
testing  showed  the^  students  did  learn  sj^^  The  students  themselves  hav^ 
been  enthusiastic  over  the  oi>portunity  ^o.  take  a  course  ^that  was  relevant  to  their 
needs  and  was  somethiz^  practi'is^al  that  could  be  used  either  immediately  or  soon. 

As  a  result  of  involvement  in  this  course,*  we  ha vj?  continued  to  take  part  In 
.workshops  and  to  |iave  vi3ltor|' observing  our  classes i  ;  \ ' 


Attempts  to  share  our  information  h^e  been  most^^ successful.    An  article 
written(^%^  Glenna  Atwood,  was  published  i^tl^  Illinoia  Teacher's  Magazine  in  the 
SepteiTOBr  issue  of  1974.    We  organized  an  advisory  .board  using  a  variety  of  citizens 
from/the  3  towns  of  our  district  as  members.   These  memibers  in  tuni  agreed  to  help 
spjread  Information  to  other  citizens'  of.  ^heir  town^  iNsgardlng  Independent  Living. 
They  helpied  us  set  up  plans  .for  Adult  Living  Classesi  andl'or  Aoinff  a  follow-up  study 
of  q^974~73's  students  of  Independent  Livings  ^  * 

Dr.  James  Muro,  Dean  of  the  College  of  Education  at  the  University  of  Maine  at 
Orono,  was  oiar  official  conaultant  and  evalu^tor.    He  worked  with  students,  teachers 
and  directors.    He  met  with  them  and  used  the  pre-tests  and  post-tests  f6r  eval- 
uating. „  ;         *     „  . 


BODY  OF  THE  R|K)RT 


The  problem  area  as  stated  In  our  orlgiiwd  proposal  follows:  * 

"Consumerism  has  become  a  major  issue  in  the  lives  of  people  today. 
In  spite  of  higher  wages,  the  consumer  has  a  ma,jbr  problem  In  stretQhlng 
his  dollar  to  cover  expenses.    The  wide  variety  of  goods  and  services 
available,  the  wide  variety  of  quality  of  Hiese  and  the  wide  variety  of  ^ 
ways!  of  acquiring  these  make  for  much  confusioi^i.   The  importance  of  this 
topic  in  the  eye  of  the  Vocational  Department  of  Stkte  Education  Is 
evident  in  the  hew  title  given  to  Heme  Economi/cs  -  that  Is  -  Cons^iiter 
Ebonomlcs  and  Homemaking.    However,  there  has-  been  Very  little  done  to 
vitalize  or  up4ete  the  means  of  teaching  Comiimer  ^ducat|.on .  Traditional 
curriculums  stifled  new  ideas  and  methods.    With  the  newer,,  freer 
programs  suggest^ML^    the  Vocational  State  programs,  it  hd^  become  i 
possible  td^iiiier^^fe  of  new  ideas.    Since  no  dne  departmenjt  has  all  th^-  , 
answers  for  consumers ,  it  seems  reasonable  that  a  cooperative/Venture  by 
several  might  serve  the  consumer  better.    Since  ev^ry  person  becomes  s  , 
consumer  to  some  extent,  there .heeds  to  be  a  course* that  will  be  of  use 
to  all .    We  choose  to  call  this  course  IndOTendent  Living  ^Inoe  students 
tend  to  associate  Consumer  Ecoiu^mics  to  sttio^ng  dull  ideas  an<^  has  been 
to  some  extent  a  "dump|lng  ground in  the  past.  \-  ^ 

The  specific  goals  and  obr^ectlves  have  been  updated  and  are  as  follows: 

BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT  OBJECTIVES  . 

1.  The  student  will  bejable^to  Interpret  and  evaluate  warrantees,  guarantees, 
and  service  contracts . 

2.  The  student  will  be  able  to  interpret  and  classify  types  of  loans. 

3.  The  student  will  be  able  to  identify  proper  banking  procedures. 

■  .     ,  ,"  ■  ~  ^       -    .    ■  \  ■      ■    •   ^  ■ 

HOME  ECONOMICS  DEPARTMENT  OBJECTIVES  '  ^ 

.1.    The  student  will  Id  able  to  identify  values  Jfcd  goals  -  what  they  are, 
/,    how  thej^  change  as  time  goes  by,  and  how  they  aife  formed.  ^ 
2 .    The  student  will  prepare  a  ho\isehold  budget ,  / 
3-.    The  student  will  be  able  to  compose  an  outline  of  comparative  shopping 
procedures.  •  ^  " 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  DEPARTMENT  OBJECTIVES 

,  1.    The  students  will  identify  somerpf  the  agencies  and  ways  of  obtaining 

legal  help  .  ^/"T^., 
2.    The  students  are  to  identify  w^s^^o  protect  himself  and  his  family  in 

the  area  of  health  and  s^urity.    '  ^ 
'  3.    Students  will  be  able  to  dJiferehtlate  and  to  compare  ways  to  buy  new 

and  used  cars.  . 
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C«    Activity  Description  V 

Thlis  program  upes  knowledge  already  acquired  in  the  field  of  Consumer 
,  Education. 

It  is  broken  up  into  six  broad  areas:    Food,  Clothing,  and  Shelter; 
Cars,    Furniture,^ and  Appliances;  Protecting  Family  Health  and  Secuirty; 
You  and  the  Law;  Ways  to  handle  Honey;  and  Ways. to  Shop.    It  is  a  totally 
new  concept  of  introducing  life  Bituations^  to  ALL  Seniors,  who  all  nted  to' 
adjust  to  this  complex 'society.  ^  ^  / 

It  becomes  unique  y^because  of  the  way  we  choose  to  vitalize  the  program. 
/If  2  heads  are  better  than  1,  we  decided  along  with  the  urjgings^  of  the  heads 
of  tiie  various  State  Vocational  Departments  that  three  heads  would  be^even  ^ 
better.    Cooperation  between  Home  Economics  Department,  Social  Studies 
^      Department,  and  the  Business  Department  is  the  basis  and  key  word  in  con7 

nection  with  this  project.    Basically,  the  Home  Economic^  Department  teaches 
,       student s^^ the  area  of  household  budgeting  and  comparative  shopping,  the 
Socia£^time^  Department,  teaches^  in  theCarea  ^f  the  rights  of  todays^  con- 
sumer and  the  lawV  and  the  Busines)^  Department  teaches  in  the  area  of 
.  accounts  and  ways  of  buying.         ,  .  ^    ^  ^ 

'  '   '  \       ^    *  !^ .  '  "  '    ■  ■ 

The  program  is  alsa  unique  in  that  we  ^  nat  strive  for  homogeneous 
grouping.    Students  ftpm  all  walks  of  llfejs^iare  a  classroom. 

J    Student  enrollment  at  Hampden  Academy  is  666'.  ^ 
'   ■  ,  .  ^         Student  enrollment  for  the  1st  semester 

1974-75  in  Independent  Living  was  45.  ^ 
^  Student  enrollment  fdr  the  2nd  semester 

1974-75  in  Independent  Living  was  42. 

Personnel  • 

Dr.  James  Muro  -  Dean  of  the  College  of  Educatit>n*at  the  University  of  Maine 
at  Orono  is  our  Consultant  and  Evaluator.    lie  will  meet  with  us  approximately 
once  a  month  or  whenever  necessary.    He  will  give  us  advice >  visit'bur  classes, 
meet  with  the  teachers  and  director,  and  conduct  the  evaluat^-on.  ^ 

Mrs.  Gleni^  Atwood,  Hampden  Academy,  Director.    !3he  is  head  of  the  Home 
Economics  Department  and  has  taught  for  nineteen  years. 

Blain^e  W.  Atwocf^,  Hampden  Academy,  Assistant  Director  -  Head  of  the  Social 
Studies  Department.    He  has  taught  for  twenty-one  years. 

Beverly  E.  Kane  -  Hampden  Academy  ^r'  iiead  of^  the  ^^Iness  Department.  She 
has  taught  sixteen  y^ars.       -  ^ 

Teachers: 


Mrs.  Debra  Fontaine  -  Home  Econdmics  -  4  years 
Mrs.  Nancy  Inman       -  fiusiness  -  6  years 

^Blaine  W.  Atwood       -  Social  Studies^  21  years 
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Three  dlvislooB  each  semeater  were  taught ;  all  scheduled  the  same  period 
\  so  .  classes  could  rotate  each  ^Ix  weeks  •  p 

Vivian  Gove  Is  our  half-day  secretary.  ^        ;  \ 

J  Jolin  Skehiin,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Is  our  Financial  Director. 

Robert  Rowe  la  the  principal  at  Hampden  Academy. 

■  •  -    -  ■  '      -••  '    .  ~  ■  ,  ■  j    '  .'■ 

David  Greenler  Is  the  assistant  principal  at  Hampden  Academy.  ^ 

This  course  was  taught  In  six  week  seguments^by ' the  three  departments.  'By  * 
offering  three  divisions,  each  scheduled  the  saoie  period,  one  teacher  from- e«Lch 
department  was  Involved,  one  period  each  dayi^   Thl^  made  the  best  poaslble  \iap  )  ' 

of  ;each  depar^ent.    This  .fit,  very  neatly  Into  the  curVlculum  at  Bampden  \ 
Academy  as  thetiF  are  many  semester  coura^s  offered  and  there  la  nuc)i  flexibility 
allowed  In  planning.    There  was  no  problem*  In  our  curriculum  since  It  was  fin.  -       ^  ^ 
Integral  part  of  the  program  offered  by  the  three  departmenta,  using  already 
available  teachers  and, fatuities. 

^   I    The  specific  procedures  as  stated  In  the  proceeding  project  reports  are^  . 
stll^v being  used.  .  ^  ^  C 

Results  and  Accompllahments  -    .  *  ' 

This  paat  t^est^r  hatf  gone  smoothly  with  no  drastic  changes  being  made. 
Glass  enrollment  haa  been  v stable  «ad  activities  have  been  carried  out  as  In     ^  • 
past  semesters.  * 

Blaine  and  Glehn&  Atwood.  presented  the  prd^ect  at  the  Northern  Penobscot 
and  Aroostook  Ciftunty  Regional  Meeting  of  the  Home  Economics  Aaaoolatlon.  Me 
have  continued^  have  visitors  to  observe  our  program;    Glenna  Atwood  alao 
aerved  on  an  evaluation  team  for  achool  accreditation  at  Llvermbre  Falls  where  . 
she  had  the  opportunity  to' ahare  the  Ideas  of  Independent  Living.  v 

'  .  '       ^     ■  ^  '  *  *  '  -• 

The  teachers  have  compiled  a  condenaed  bibliography  of  the  materials 
they  have  found  to  be  most  useful. 

Evaluation;      .      .  v      I  . 

Tliere  la  no  question  aa  to  the  value  of  Independent  Living  at  Hampden 
Academy.    There  are  many  reaaons  for  the  obvloua  success: 

.  J  '■■    ^    ■     '  -  .  .  ' 

1.  "^The  co-operation  of  the  3  departments 

a.  Glvea  the  students^ broader,  more  practical' Information 

b.  Tiikea  the -beat  from  3  areaa  \ 

c*    Glvea  the  students  and  teachers  a  good  feeling  of  cd-operatlon 

2.  The  co-operatton  of  the  admlnlatratlon  ^ 

3.  The  financial  help  that  waa  supplied  to  us 

4.  It  waa  created  to  fill  atudent*s  needs 

6.    Flexibility  Is  , a  key  requirement  '  ' 

6.  Efforts  are  made  to  keep  up  with  student's  needs  aa  they  ^ange 

7.  Evaluation  techniques  are  uaed'to  a  great  exten^ 

a.    One  atudent  evaluation  could  be  used  as  an  example  here,  uurlng 
another  class  when  the  subject  of  shopping  was  being  discussed, 
.         a  atudent  aald  that  ahe  had  become  a  better  shopper  trough  taking 
Independent  Living.    She  had  been  shocked  to  observe  the  poor 
shopping  hablta  of  her  mother  and  had'  taught  her  a  lot  that  ahe  had 
9^  learned^ 
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"Contracts^*  Groller  Eduiratlonal  Corp.,  New  York,  1970  7 

'  "    .  .     ■    '  •   .      '  •■  -.  -"'^ 

"Federal  Benefits  for  Veterans  and  Dependents"  iiovernment  Printing  Office."'. 
Washington,  D^.C.  ,  1972 

"How  To  Be  A  Better  Shopper"  The  Sperry '&  Hutchinson  do. ,  3003  East  Keinper 
lload,  Clnnclnnatl,  Ohlo^  45241  / 

'^kedlcald  Medicare    Which  X«  Whlck?"    Superintendent  bf "^Documents ,  U.S.  (Sovemaent 
Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. ,  20402      /      .  .>  r 

.  .  ^        .  ^     '  \    '    \  • 

"New  England  Edition  N.A.D. A.  Official  Used  Cer.G^de"  Nat licmal  Automobile  , 

;    Dealers  Used  Car  Guide  Co.,  General  &  Executive  Offices,  200b  K  Street,  ^ 
^     N.W.,  Wafhlngton,  D.C.    2006         '  7^ 

"Report  on  Automobile  Warranties"  Federal  Trade  CommJ,ss^on  4 

'^Requirements  of  /^e  U.S.  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act"  Food  &  Drug  A^lnlstratlm 
^       U.S.  Covenmient  Prlhtlng  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  ^ 

.**Taklng  Out  A  Loan"    Qroller  Educational  Corp. ,  New  York,  1970 


"Teaching  Personal  Economlcs^n  the  Home  Economics  Curriculum"  Joint 

Council  on  Economic  Education^  1212  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  N.Y. ,  N.Y.  10036, 
1971 

"Truth  In  Lending"    Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia 

U.S.  Dept.  of  Health  Education  &  Welfare  Food     Drug  Admin.  "Burn  Proof" 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 


U.S.  Dept.  of  Transportation  "Cost  of  Operating  An  Automobile"  U«S»  PrlntDig' 
Office^  Washington,  j.C,  1972 

"What  Truth. In  tending  Htmns  To  You"    Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 
SeaeiTre  System,  Hashing  ton,  D.C. 

YYou  and  The  Low"'    ^Ine  State  Bar  Association,  Maine 

'Hrour  Social  Security  -  Retirement  Survivors  and  Disability  Insurance* Medicare 
^    DHEW.  Publication  No/(SSA)  72^10035  '  ^ 

phletsj  *  Sources  '  ^  ^       -  y  ^ 

American  Banking  As^soclatlons       '  . 
Credit  Bureau  ^f  Bangor  '    .  ^ 

Credit  Unlou  -  Local 
federal  Government  Publlsjhlng  House  ^■ 
Federal  Housing  Authority  . 
Veterans  Administration 


^  Individual  learmng  packages 


Credit  -  ulanne  HacDonald  '       '  * 
Housing  -|WllllaD.L.  Johhston  -     .  , 

Personal  Checking  Accounts  -Betty  Sullivan  .  s 

Unlgraph  Products,  Seattle  Washington,  1^73 

"^'^  '  -      .  .  •     -  TAPES,  .  . 

A  Course  In  Consumer  Credit  Series  of  Eight  Lessons,  Universal  Education  & 
Visual  Arts  /  ^ 

"  ^  FILMSTRIPS 

Be  Credlb  Wise  Decorating  Made  Easy 

The  Consumer  Decides  .  Installment  Contracts 

Credit* Sources  ,  Mealtime  Planning 

bur  Incredible  Shrinking  Food  Dollar 

:         '  '     FILMS  •  / 

Bread  -  Modern  hlalklng  Picture  Service 

Credit  -   bdem  Talking  Picture  Service,  Inc. 

It *s  Only  Money  -  /^soclatlon-Sterllng  Films 

Lady  &  The  Stock  Exchange  -  ^dern  Talking  Picture  Service 

Money  Tree  -  Keiriieth  Foster  Rfeglorial  Vocatlbnal  Tech.  Center,  J^armlheton 

Mr.  Flnley's  Feellngfe  -  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  ,^  New  York  ^ 

Shoplifting  It'3  A  Steal     lietty  Crocker  Film  Library 

Supermarket  -  Sperry  &  Hutchinson 'Co.. $2.00 

Take  Another. Look  -  Credit  Unions 

Tax  Rock  *  Internal  Revenue  Service 

You'll  Earn  It  -   ibdeni  Talking  Picture  Service 

Why  Me  Audit  -  Internal  ReVenue  Service 

N  • 
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ABSTRACT:      THE  PROJECT  HERE,IN  REPORTED  SOUGHT  TO:    (X)   ESTABLISH  A  PROCESS 
.DESIGN  FOR  INSTRUCTIONAL  SY-STEM  DEVELOPMENT  TO  BE  USED  AS  A  MBDEL  FOR  ALL 
OCCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS  OFFERED  IN  VERMONT  VOC'ATIONAL  PROGRAMS;   (2)  ASCERTAIN  THE 
QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY  OF  INSTRUCTIONAL  MATERIALS  AVAILABLE  TO-VERMONT 
INSTRUCTORS  IN  HEALTH,   AUTO  INDUSTRIES,  AND  FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS;  (3) 
DEMONSTRATE  THAT  GIVEN  TRAINING  AND  RESOURCES,  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTORS  CAN 
DEVELOP  AND  USE  ALL   PHASES  OF.  THE  INSTRUCTI6naL   SYSTEM;  AND   (41   UTILIZING  THE 
GIVEN  XCUPATIONAL  CLUSTERS, >iES IGN  AND  IMPIeMENT  AN  INSTRUCTIONAL  SYSTEM  FOR 
USE  BY  ALL  VOCATIONAL  CENTERS  OFFERING  THESE  CLUSTERS.  THESE  OBJECTIVES  WERE  ° 
ACCOMP.LI  SHED  THROUGH  A  1974  SUMMER  WORKSHpploF  VOCATIONAL  INSTRUCTORS   IN  " 
HEALTH,  ^AUTO  BODY,  AUTO  MECHANICS^  AND  FOOD  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS,  WHO  CREATED 
CURRICULUMS  IN  THE$E  AREAS :   EACH  CURRICULUM  CONTAINED  IDENTIFICATION  OF 
OCCUPATIONS  WITHIN. THE  CLUSTER,  TASK  ANALYSIS^  PROGRAM  CONTENT,  UNIT  TEACHING' 
PLAN*  AND  INSTRUCT ItlNAL  SHI^ET  TO  CONDUCT  THE  UNIT.  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
CURklCaVl#<S  TOOK  PLACE  DURING  THE  FOLLOWING  SCHOOL  YEAR,  AND  A  1975  SUMMER 
WORKSHOP  WAS  HELP  TO   IMPROVE' THE  CURRICULUMS.  CONCLUSIONS  INDICATE  THAT  THE 
VER^MONT  AREA  CENTER  CONCEPT  MAY  BE  SUCCESSFUL  WITH  THE  APPLICATION  OF  THIS 
MODEL.  .  I  AUTHOR/ MF) 


INSTITUTION  NAME: 
CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 


NEW 


ENGL A N^ 


RESOURCE,  CENTE-R  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION, 


SPONSORING  AGENCY  NAME;     VERMONT  STATE  DEPT.  OF  EDUCATION,  MONTPELIER.  / 
RESEARCH  COORDINATING  UNIT  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION.;  OFFICE  OF 
EDUCATION  IDHEWlf  WASHINGTONj.D.j:, 
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STATK-A  'MLNlS'l  r.RI'D  ■ 
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(UpCioiial  Interim  Use- 
6-74) 

DATE :     Octgber  2.  197o 


FROM :    Arthur  Erlcson 


Stale:  Vermont 


State  Director,  Vocational  Education 
Mathew  Cardo^a 


TO  

Acting  iiegio'nai  Director ,  OAl- 

SUBJECT:     Forwarding  of  Document:    "Check  one: 


Region 


One 


□    Newly  Approved  Proposal  ^ 


1^' 


Q    InLcrim  Material 

Final  Report  .4'^ 


Attached  arc  THREE  (3)  copjes  ofva  documenL^ for  submission  tq  the  USOE  in 
compliance  with.PtL.   90-576  regulations.     Tlie  following  data  apply:- 

TITLE:  Instructional  System  Development  Model  for  Vermont  Area  Vocatidtial  Centers 


Project: •.NiiTTihfl-r  -   RpflP^rrh  P.rflnf  V0087VZ 


VhI!;W;U'  IN^a-^l'lGATOl (S) /author (S):  John  R,  Faust 


[larriTUTIOM      location:  -NERCOE^  44  Brattle  St..  Cambridge,  Mass.       Q2I388  - 

PROJECT  DURATION:     Prom:  July        -  1974  to  Sept.  ,     "  1975'   - 

■   Month  ,Ycar  Mpnth  Year 

SOURCE  OF  FUN'DS   (compleLc  only  /for  newly  approved  proposals):  ESTDIATED  •. 

CONT  li^JU  ATI  0  N     CO  ST 

Charged,  to  FY  114       _  ^ 


Amount 


□  Part:  C,   Section^'131  (b V:  $18,370. 

/  Miount 
p  Part,  D,  Section-  \.m^<l)\.  %_ 

jpVPart  :B,    (Ancillary'j  :  $^ 

Q  Other: 

Other: 


Amount 


Charged  Lo  FY   

Charged  to  'FY 


FY 
FY 


Amount 


Amount* 


Amount 


Source'^ 

/ 


Ainoun  L 


SoUC'fce 


Amoun  L 


RegioiT* // :^_Qj;ie^ 


DATE ; 


FROM:    Mathew  Cardoza'  .   _ 

Regional  •  Director ,  OAE  .  '   ■  . 

TO     :     Chief,  DemonfU ra Lion  Branch,  DRD/BOAE/OE 

Room  5020,  ROB  //3^7Lh  I  \)  Streets^  i^W,  ^  '  , 

.^'^      .  Washington,.  DX.       20202  '  /  .  . 

•    '  .    ATT:    -coordinator,  Slnii'  VocaLional 

Ro.fieai'ch  Programs 

One   (1)  cbpy  has  been  retained  and  Lhe  remalninu TWO   (2)  copies  arc  forwarded 


DAT'E: 


FROM:  Chief.,  Demons  I  ra  tion  Bt^atich,  DRD/BOAC/O'E 


TO     :  Ditrcclor,  AIM/AP.M 

Ohio  State  University 
19^60  Kc^nny  Rpad 
Columbus,  OH    ^4  3210 


FORWvyiDED  TOR  INCORPORATION  INTO  AIM/A.R]'! 


'  .  , ,,      Co\umbus,  OH    ^4  3210.  (7^ 


FINAL  REPORT 


Title 


InsLrucLional  SyGtom  Devclc/paient:  Model  for 
Verrnont:  Area  Vocational  Coti tiers. 


Project  Nuniber: 


Rcsc/arch  Grant:  V0087VZ^ 


Subrul  L  ted  .By  : 


]■  ro  i  e  c  t  D 1  re  c t o  r : 


NERCOR 

l\k  Brattle  -St  rect  / 

C^^mb  rldj^ct ,  Massachu.s^6tts  Q2.1B8 


John  R.  Faust 


Project  Dates 


July  1,  1974   ■  ' 

to  ,i 
Snptcinbor  1 ,  75 


Dnt^'c^  of  Final  Report:      Aujvust'l,  1975 
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On  July  16lI"i  l^Ti  Lhe,  four  t'lnalizcd  curriculunis- produced  by,  this  project: 
v.'.ire  pl^cCid  in  the  hands  of  Lhc  Vermont:  R..  C.  U.  consultant:. 

■  V 

A.lt:hough  t:ha  origiiHaL  process  plan  as  GSt:ablished  in  t:hci  Uecembe^  197A 
proposal  had  t:o  be  alt:erGd,   t:he  four  major  pf ojdict:.  ob jGct:iverj  st:at:ed  t:hen;  alid 
reviaved    here  were  accomplished.  .  -  , 

Th.e  following  1g  a  review  of  project:  obje.ct:jvGS  and  how  t:hey  were 
accon;plished,  .  ,  .     .  *  \  - 


OfvJlXTIVK  \\\. 


Establish  a  process  design.  Cor  ins L ruct:ianal  syst:Gm  development:  t:i7at:*will^ 
become  a  model  for  t:oLal  development:  of  individuali^ed  j.ast:ruct:ion  for  all 
occupational  clusters  offered  in  Vermont  vocational  programs. 

During  ^the  summer  of  1974  seven  vocational  instruqtors,   t:hree  health ,  t:wo 
aiit:o  mcclianlcs,  one  aut:o  bocly  ,  and  one  -ilood  service  ins L'ruct:ors  part:ici])at:ed  in 
a  r.even  week,  worlcsiicjp  Great:ing  t:hrough  an  instructtt^nal  sys t:em  vapproach  ^  a 
curriculum  document  cont;alning  t:li<e  following:    ^  \ 

1.  Zdentif Icat^-on  of  occupai iof\s  v/it;hin  the  clust;er. 

2.  Analysis  of  t;asks  associat:ed  v;it:h  each  occupat;ion. 

3.  Program  cont;entl  con  training:  *  '  ' 

.a.  Skills,  value.i,  concept:^   lo  be  derived  by  student:s. 

b  Tt^munal  performancD  objc-ctlves 

c .  S  L.  lid e n-L  1  e  a  rn  i n g  a  ci  1 1  v  L  t;  1  es  > 

d .  T  e  Dcl  1  e  r  r e  s'  o  li  r  c  e  needed  t  o  s  u  p  p  o  r^t:  student:  lea  rn  i  n  g 
o  .  Sugges  t:  me  thods  to  evaluate  s  t udents  . 


ERLC 


A  .     Unit:  t  c  a  r\\  I  n  g  ])  1  a  n   c:  on  I  a  i^i  i  n  g  :  ■ 

a.     Xnt'cL'Lm  objnctiveri  to  measure  student  progress 

b  .     Seqapnt      1  1^1  an  to  uni  t  ])  resentation  ^ 

c.     Resource  need  by  teacher  to  conduct  unit-  . 

5.     (h\{i  or  more  instructional,  sheets  needed  to  conduct  the  unit, 

■    r  '  ' 


4 


The  oci,^i;.lna.}!  pro^ject:  propo.sal  corvtinLned  plans  for  [:if^t;een/fW'i3  true  tors  and  a 
L-N'in  It-ader  npi^roji-lu     Due  Lo  Late  funding  it  was  'impossib  ic^^o  secure  the  > 
■•ervLcG:  of  fifteen  i  n3 1:  rue  to'rs , '   Tiie  seven  in\truetors  that  did  partieipate' in 
Lhe  f:ull  sev:2n  week?;  oE  workshop  creatied  tlie  Jucurjent  Eollawing  the  original 
inri t rucuiunal  system        stated  in  tliey'proposai . - 


Some  of  the  participants  liad  been  partlcLpaU.n'g  in  State  Department  of  • 
-ivducation  iu^nsored  workshops  in  curriculuni^^  prior  to  this  effort.     Eaeli  participant 
liad  ",pltrce' neal'^'  knowledge  of  the  instructional  development,  system,  hBwevor  it  w^^is 

.  '  ^       •]  ■      *  . 

obviuu.i  thtiy  were  working  at  the  memo L*y~^ level  of  eognitive  leaniing  and  never  had 
->puicTH2d  the  application  level.     It  was  essential  for  tlic  Project  Director  to 


leac'h-^all  participants  of  the  instructional  system  aad  to  allow  many  trial  and 

'  -    ■■     ■     "  ■ 

error  cippl  i ca t ioa -o f  cacl'\  element  of  the  instructional  system. 

The  fi?,$t  thrve   (3)  weeks  of  the  seven  ( /)  week  program  were  devoted  to  tiiis 


V 

I^.rucedure,  with  usable  curriculum  elements  the  product  of  the  last  four  (A)  weeks. 

In  September  of  19 7 A  all  seven  instructorK  implemented  the  curriculum  on  an 
cxpe  riinentnl  basis ,  ;  The  seven  instructors  represented  five  of  the  fifteen  area 
vocational  centers.   -Two  liundred  and  seventy-seven  studouts  in  the  four 
curriculum  areas  were  the  recipients  of  the  experimental  curriculiim. 

l^ach  instructor  agreed,  in  .a  performance  dontract,   to  evaluate  and  ciiange 
curriculum  ho  it  w%as  necessary  during  the  impjl^cuientation  process.     Three,  one-day 
i:UH/ 1 i nf,ii  were  held  to  review  and  revifjt^  the  curriculum  ar;  needed.     The  Project* 
I)  i  re  c  tor  ma  d e  v  i  s  L  t s  as  needed,  ^ 

During  the  fall  af  1974  interest  of  non-participating  instructors  in  tlie 
st.itc  incri-:asLML     Trris  was' ntos  tly  caused  by  positive  commentfi  of  Stare  Deparimeni: 
C!on,sultaa  ts .  * 


AiLhough  clic  entire  ^curr^cuium  wan  aoL  shnrod  wUh  non-parLlcipnting 

LV..i-h.'rM,  uriontM^ion  ^eL^nc^  were  IjuTd  wiih  llealLli  anil  Foocl  Sci-vLcg  Xn^tractiors . 

Those  nie^o tings  j^erv.id  lo  inn  LnLnin.  iniorc^ t  in  Llm  proJecL  and  tio  feedback  posUive 

.''U.;r»i':ii;iont>  Lo  Lhe  curricurCim  producers.      .  ' 
\     .   '     •  ^  . 

Il^.pl(i;ne^CM.t:.i.on^^/eat  well  luiLil  Dr^cember  Uhen  ud^cunn telv  one  health 

Ln.stiructor  had  tio  re.sLgn  her  t:c<ichi.nB  ponlLi^on  for  perHonal  hca'^i  rea<50ns 

'f 


Thl:j  dropped  our  nuinberj^         aeli  ve  partiici-pan  ts . 

In  January  n';75  project  fund:!  allowed  u:;  lp  invlLe  an  addi Lional  Llri-ee 
irK;Lr^orH  Lo  join  Llie  ?,Toup.     The  ,add|Lional  inscructiors  ware  a^eVectied  through 
ioini  agret'cnenc  of  origrnal  pcV^I  cipan  Ly ,  p  roj  ecc  director,  and  consent  by 
,j;LaLe  program  cony  ultants .    -Tliu  three  Inst  ructors  wcre^aelectod  .on  tlie  bayis  of 

Lno:jc  teaclurra  wlm  could,  btriit  add  et-:perience  to  improve  t:hc  quality  o£  the 

\/  '""^  '  • 

curriculum  j>roduct.  /  -  ' 

I  '  * 

The  nine  instructors  were  now  Lmplrruj^^ting  tlio  lour  currlculunw  wl  th  366 

htudeiUjj,     During,  t  lu^  ^mp^  em.>n  t  a  t  ion  period,   three  one-day  evaluation  suasions 

weo,'  arranr,jjd  and  conducted  by  th'j  project  dirgccor.     Tliose  meetings  aided 

participantH  to  clarify  and  reviht^.  all  curriculurii  elements  as  problems  ^ardse. 

At  tlie  "^coiiiple  t  i  on  of  t.lie  :uu:ond  one  day  evaluation  in  March  1975,  it  -was 

» 

o-;vlouri  that   the  prn^.g-am  content  a.i  revi^jed  from  the  summer  1974  document  was  " 

^      \  ■ 

sal  i^.lactory.     At  tins  t.uiK>  all  el  forts  t.urned  to  iir.provinj;  the  nethodolo^jy 
.•sf  abl  L;Uu'd  in"  \Av^  curriculum.     A  methudf^l  (\^;y^  coiHHiUanl'^nllU'd  thi?  participanti.k 
in  efitablisl.iinj^;  the  addiiiunal   elcnnent  needing;  work  in  tl^  summer  1975  worlc.qhop. 
The  :5ur:uTi.^r  1973  v/orkcihop  accompli.'^Uied  Che  iollowing: 

a.  OefiiHul  t;ical\odo  1  o;^y  terrri:?       •  ^  , 

b.  Added  nrw  mf»thcrci'i  to  'iludent  activ  i  tie.'^J  column 

c.  Definf^d  evaluation  iae«Uii.ireo  criterimi  and  norm  te^;tinr^ 
\           d.  Reor,';ani/.cd  .m':  i  1  1  •  analyr;  iB  chart  ' 

c ,     Added  new   j t)b  o r  pr<Jcodiire  .slier*  t.s  .  *  J 


.  In  additioi)  to  thes^  ei#e^ts  a  final .  review  of  th^  docuniertt.  and  the,  add 
o[  attractive-  artistie  Work  topk  plage/ 


'■    ,  The.  ddcuraent  was  ready  fqr 'cJissenitn^^On, 

OBJECTIVE  f2  >'   .  .'  ;         "  •" 

Ascei/faln*  the  quaiity  .and  quantity  of  instructional  materials  a.vailable  to 
Ve'i^iP.ont' instructors  of:  health  occupations-,  auto  industries  ,  a^  food  servic^. 

Oij^cupations .  .  .  -  .  .  , 

,    ' .  ■     \     '  ■  ■  .  ■  '  '  -  '  ■  * 

It  was  fotiad  early  in  the  project,  thete  was  little  common  instructional 

ma t;erials^ being  used  by  instructors*  other  than  a  text  bodk.\ 

The  participants,  made  use-  of  "^state  ^consultaht^  materials  acquired  from  other 
states.  '      •  '. 

Throughout;  the  , en  tire  yea#  of  p,.roj  ect  developmer\t ,  in^rud|ors^^|Lde 
extensive  use  of  the  Twin  State  Information  Service.     This  service  provides 
access  to  the  ERiC  document  collection.        ,  . 

.       .  ■         ,  ■  "  .  '. 

'      '  '       '  -     ^  •,  ■        -x  ■ 

In  addition  to  ERIC,  limited  quantities  ^f  commercially  prepared  materials  . 
have  bfeen  used  'to  aid  in  writing  and  implementing  curriculum.     State  consultants 
have  acted  as  resoujrce^  people  for  project-'participants.' 

Non-participating  instructors  in  one  groi^,  Footi  Service^  recognized  the, 
need  for  better  resources  to  accompany  tKe  curriculum  produced.     These  instructors 
are  now  organized  to  produce  a  Reso'urce  Guide-  associated  with  the  newly  created  | 

curriculum^  ^  •  *  '  . 

■  •  »  . 

Recommendations  to  state  department  "sta^  by  project  participant  at  the 
conelusioii  of  the  project  indicat;e  a  similar  need,  in  thei  other  curriculum  areas: 


•To  show  fhc^ugh  produce^  developraeliL  and  application,  Chaf  competentk    '     '  ' 
•  vocational  instructors  when  given  training  time  and  resources,  can  "develop  and  '  ■ 

use  competently,  all  phases  of  the  instructional  sys;:emi  .,  • 

■■    ■      ,   ■        '  /     '  '■ 

Project  participants  are  full  time  occupatlonai  instructors  in  Vermont  are&* 

centers.     All  participants  have  agreed  that  the  project/has  a"Uowed  them  to  '     ■  , 

.   '    'I' ■       :      ■    '  :  • 

coordinate  many  iso];»ted  teaching  skills  'into^  a.  cohesi/ze  effort  that  has  worked  ' 
well  in  planning  each  school  day.     Proof  of  "Success  during  the  "implemehtation  • 
•process  Is  provided  by'^the  fact  that  in  man;^  instances  the  participants  ha^e  ' 
■'•aic^d' fellow  ..i^istructorsj  on  the  area  center^staff ,  in  improving  techniCiUes  of.    •  ' 
program  development.  -  ■■    ,  • 

A  major  i'succes/ful  outcome  of  the  project  appears  to  center  around  the 
\^^rly  ehtry  .C!f;  irfstructors  in  the  instructional  system  development ,  if 
disserainatioiv  is  to  become  an'- important  factor  af  any  new  curriculum,  '  ".',  * 

Recene  similar  .  curriculum  projects  accomplished'  throughout  the:  country  have 
•  not  involved  the  classroom  instructor  early  enough  in.  the  sys tem^  develppijient  V' 
process  to  allow- strong  instructor  interest  in  the  documents  created^^ 

Ihe  benefits  derived  from  using  full  time;  instructots  al'sxD  include  the' 
influence  they  have  -wish  other  instructors  at '  their  level.     Questi,6ns.  about 

curricultun:  are  asked  more  freely  in  a  peer  relationship  rather  tKan  In  a       '  * 

■»  .'        "  •.        •'  ^  ,     ,        ,  '       ■  . 

supervisor  to  subordinate  relationship.     The  active  par ticipatioti  of  teachers  has 

'      '  ■  •    •  -  i  ' 

also  encouraged  greater  curriculum  interest  of  the  area  center  Vocational 

1  •  ,    \  ■     '    ?         '         "   '  •  ■       '  '  ■■■■ 

cixiecto  rs ,        .  «  ;  ■ 

OBJECTIVE  //4  '  ^ 

,     ,      ,  V  ;         •  -  .  0 

Utilizing  the  three  occupational  clusters  of  health  occupations,  autornotiVe * 

"     . '  .  .        \  '  V  ■  -   ' '  ■ " 

industry,  and  ^f ood  service,  design  and  implement  an  instructional  sys tern  that'^will 
be  usc^d^by  all  vocational  centers  offering  thgse  .clusters.  ;. 


,    .    -.The  original' Ob  jeccivci  seated  chre^  occupational  area?..,,  hoi.-e^er  an  initial 

assesscient  of  tjw  Automot.iye  Services  Ingram  showed^  disci'ncc  -^^^In^ge  of. 

^separating  Auto  Sdrvic'^s   Crrai  Auro  Eody.     Tha  final  resulVs'  of  the  progran     '  -  ' 

xor\tain^  four  distinct  du r riculunis  .  ' 
'  •  The  design  or  a  standardized  five  and^three  coluimi  document  *in  this  initial 

•statewide  curricurum  effort  has  lead  to^he  adoption, .of  this  model  fo^  future 

curricuLiua  development  in^  Veirmsint .     This  adoption  has^beea  based  upon  the  ease.. • 
:  which*nt;^ -participating  ins t  ructors  appear  Jto  have  .  acqui red  an  understanding  of  ' 

the  documents.  ^  ,  X 

-As-^part  of  a  final  Evaluation  of  the  project  each  par  ticipant  was  asked  to 

^-  ■ 
^inak^^xecoTOiiiendations  dealing  with  dissemination  of  proj ect  .materials .   '  In  -^all  " 

— »    '  '  .         .  '2  '  r 

cases  the  participants  felt  a  '  Einal  review  ineeting  .organized  by  the  state  ' 
consultant  was  all  that  was  nee.ded  prior  to  total  dissemination  of  ttie  prbjfect. 

The,  State  of  Vernont  has  iNdentif ied  . over  20  additional  areas  wjiich  require 
curriculum  development  designed  around  this  initial  effort.     Discussion  of.  a 
process  to-^  accomplish  ^thjs  task  is  now  faking  place  in  cooperation  wit>i  the\ 
State  o'f  New  Hampsh;^re  which  has  similar  ius tructional  needs.     It  appears  this 
project  may  have  been  the  catalyst  needed  to -initiate  a  complete  instructional 
development  plan  for  the  two  s.t;;ates'  needs.  ...  '  ' 

*  * 

Cost-Bexiefit  Results  .  .        •  '      .  '  *' 

The  original  Part  C.  grant  of  $18,730  was  recognized  a«  inadequate  to  produc.2 
the  four  curriculum  documents.     Since  Che  'project  was.  considered  to  be  a  "Leam-Di 
training  approach  state  Edudi'ational  Professional  Development  Act   (EPD.A)   funds  of" 
$12,8d9  were  applied  for  and  granted.     The  total  proj ect ' funds  kvailable  were 
$33,934..  ■  This  amoar.^t  was  expended  to  produce  the  four  ^'camera  ready"  finish       ^'  ' 
copies  of_.f:he  curriculums/    The  finif;hed  prp due t  ^.odh tains  100*%  of  the  content  of 


each  occupaLiQKal  cius tier  .  and  hn<,  estiinated  60%  to  80%.  of   tho  ^thodology  needed 

/  ■  ■  .  '         V  "  '  "  ♦        .  .     -"      • ,        *  • 

to  caVry^.o-.ut-tfi^  ins tructiQnal  progr<fms.  •    .     "   "  ^.^     .      »  . 

i'      ■;.  ^   '.      •  '  '  '  ■     ■•  .       ^  •  -        ,    ,  .  ' 

.Each  cur riculmn  guide ,  the ref ore  was  produced  for  just  legs  than  $8,500  each, 
excluded  duplicate  printingvcos ts .    ^  .       -     ,  .  »  ♦ 

.  Gne^ of  the  project  goals  as  indicated' in  the  original  proposal  dealt  with 
the  need  to ^ establish  developmental  costs.     Vermont  being  a  small  state  with  ' 

"  '        .  •  r  /  ^    ■  _ 

;  limited  financial  *  resource  and  a  high  priority  for  instructional  development 
must  have  oost-benefit  evidence  on  which  to'  base  Its  future  plans  for  instructional 

development.       .  '  .  *         ■  , 

■    \  ^  '  '  J  ■  " 

Given  similaV  circumstance  to  this  project  it  is  assumed  that  any  curriculum 

could  be  produced. in  its  entirety  for  something  less  than  $10,000  per  curriculum 

area.     This  statement  of  course  is  only,  ah  assumption  since  the  .unique  variable 

in  this  .project  can  never  be  precisely  duplicated.  ^  ^ 

Evaluatian 

The  original.  proposalyGugges ted  a  third  party,  evaluator.     This  original  plan 
was  deleted  as  suggested  by  tl.S'.O.E. 

Although  a  required  evaluation V/as  deleted,   the  project  director  feels  itf*^ 
is  important .  to  indicate  that  an  internal  process  evaluation  did  take  place. 

The  progress  .of  the  two^  summer  workshops  were  evaluated  by  a-  process  chart 
developed  in  the  initial  planning  per|oc)  of  the  workshop.     The  first  Summer 
effort  in  1974  was  basically-'  designed  by  the  project  dire.ctor  since  project 
participants  did  hot  have  a  clear  understanding  of  ail  Instructional  System 
Elements  (See  Appendix  Item  //I).  ^ 
The  f  o11ow^mV[)^^^  in  the  summer  of  1975 contains  a  process  plan  composed 

by  .the  project  participants       .(See  Appendix  Item  irl)  .  * 


;  The  evaluation  of  the  impIement:atio4*\.  phase?  was  designed  around  an  individual, 
p^irf oraiance  dontra<:t:  estcfbJ.ishing  what  the  lindividual  Ins tfructors^would 

■    '  ■  .  «.  .  ;  ■  I'  ■  .  .  . 

.accomplish  during  the  trial  period  of  implementation     (^ee- App.endix  Item  //3). 

>.         .    .  .    •    /    •  .  . 

.   At  the  conclusion  o£^^ the  project  each  program  parti cip'^-jn t  was  asked  to 

Write  h'ls/her  Qwn  comments  ..about  the  project.     Purpc^sely,   the  project  director 
gave  no  direction  as  to  what  shouM"  be  c^tained  in  the  , evaluation  other  than 
the  need  for  objective  positive  ahci  critical  Statements.     Sorne  of  their  comments 
f o 1 1 ow :  ^  ,  ,      '       '  ^ 

«    Positive  Comments  j  * 

"I  feel  more  confident  in  dealing  with  thoSe  persons   to  whom  I  am  account- 
able as  far  as  my  curriculum  and  teaching  are  concerned.*'     "I've  got  it  down  'in 

■\  \ 

III  ^         .  »  * 

black  and  white!  >J  "  .  ■ 

"This  is  something  the  state  of  Vermont  has  needed  for  some  time!"  "At 
least  now  everyone-  has  a  guide  and  specific  direction  in  which  to  go."  "Now 
it*s  up  to  the  individual  instructors  to  follow  it  through." 

^  Criticism  _  ^ 

"Earlier  approval  for  suclf  a  grant  eould  have  .allowed  teachers  to  organize  _ 
their  sununer  better.".      '  .  '  '    .  '    ,  ■ 

"The  proj ect.  could  have  been  longer."     /   ,     '    .  '  '        '  . '  - 

"Follow-up  group  meetings  are.  essential."  '  • 

'  .        T  ■  *  ^  -  ■  •  ■ 

()vera.Ll  the  participants  expressed  high  regard  for- project  leadership  and  appear 
to  exit  with  many  new  found  skills.         -  '    ^  ^  . 

Concluiiions  and  Reccuaitic^ndati  ons  '  .%  '  .       ..  • 

The  four  major  objectives  -as  stated  in  the  original  propos'al  were  met. 
Most  important  and  yet   least  mens u real;) le  is   the  afflictive  behavior  change 

in  project  participants  as  a   result  'of  their  recognition  tliat  isolated- skills ' 


Ir.arnad  about:^  curriculum  in  worki;hop  of  f  orcrs  c^Su  id  be  -  ay  somb  J -d  inl6  a 

sy.iceir.cVuic  developmtiat:  eiCorc,  to  producer  ,a  cur.'icitiuin  guide  thac  can 
accc-pted  by  a  Tiiajori.Ly  oC  Vcraonii.^s  iact:  iru..i:ar:':^-  in  uhe  Tour  ^solecuud  f  ields.  • 
ThG\ji3^jGct  should,  have  provided-  Che  Suaue  ,DepcJrtmi?ui:  of  VocaCil^nal- 

Itichnical  Education  wich  some  objeccive  basis  on'*u/iich  ro  commit  boLh  human  and  ' 

*j  '  ^ — ■  ' 

iitujncial-  resources  needed  for  total  Instructional  SystTcTin^T^velopment  in  the  ^ 

iutuDe.  '       .  .  '  '  ' 

Needed  now  is  a  follow-up  dissemination  process  with  a  reasonable  ^fl^RC^f or 
all  ^instructors  in  the  four  curriculuni  areas  tcf  work,  witih  tlie .  curriculum  as 
written.     This  implementation  period  should  then  be  followed  'by  periodici  ^ 
revision  workshops.  , 

In  conclusion,  an  area  center  concept  such  ^s  that  established  in  the  15 
centers  of  Vermont  must  havQ  three  hijih  quality  elements   for  long  term  successful 
training  of  students  for  job  entry  skills'':     A  modern,  well  equipped,  physical 
facility;     a  q^^j^ificd  dedicated  staff;     and  a  well  defined  instructional  system. 

Vemo^t  has   the  facilities  and"  staff  pattern  for  succefis  aqd  with  this/ 
initial  Ins t\i.ictional  System  Development  >Iodc.l  as  a  blueprint  it  has  the' 

r  -  ■  •  , 

missing  'link  for  complet  e .  program  success. 
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PKi<F01U>liViMGE  CONTRACT  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR  i^^7^j-75 

A.;  n  taeriber.  of  the  curriculum  team  for  the  s^ummer  workyhop  19  74,  course 
i:!iU"itred  Ins cruction,al  Sys tern- DevGlopiaent  Model,  X  contcinplate  the 
following  activities  to  inipleaient  and  evaluate  the  final  document, 

♦ 

1.  Review  document  with  Director  of  my  Center.  ^*         ,  ^' 

2.  Develop  and  use  lesion  plans  and  shop  job  sheets  for  all  5  and  3  • 
column  sheets.       ,  .  . 

3.  Use  5  and  3  column  sheets  and  record  results-, 

A.  -  Subtkit  3  column   review  sheet  to  Project  Director  on  a  monthly  basis  - 
to  include  evaluation  points. 

5.  Conduct  staff  meeting-  to  explain  curriculum  design, 

6.  Attend  2  full  day  meetings  during  s^chool  year  as  de??ignated  by  Project 
Director, 

7.  Develop  possible  training  aides,  \ 

8.  Construct:'  additional  appendix  materials  to  support  program  content, 
9-     Submit  to  Proj ect  Directot ,  student  evaluation  of  selected  units. 


Project  Director 


Team  Member 
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TITLE:     MANUAL  OF.  CENIS  ICAREER  EDUCATION  NEEDS  INFORMATION  SYSTEM) 
OPERATING  PROCEDURES  AND  COMPUTER  SOFTWARE,  \  ' 

■       ■(         "  ■  -  . 
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Preface 

^^-'Jhe  Career  Education  NeedjS  Information  System  (CENIS)  was  developed  . 
in  a  cooperative  effort  by  the  Iowa  Gtate  Department  of  Public  Instructioiji' 
(DPI)  and  two  ^sections  of  the  Statistical  Laboratory  at  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity (ISU).     Ohe  specifications^  design,  implementation  and  first  analysis 
were  carried  out  during  a  two  and  one-half  year  period  which  encomptssed 


the  years  197^ '-19'/' 


System  specifications;  and  many  elements  of  the  deisigh,  were  developed 
by  Dr.^W.  0.   Sc^iuermann,   .Dr.\^Kenneth  Wold,  George  Lawrey,  Donald^Wederquist, 
David  McWethy  and  others,  all  hiembers  of  the  Career  Education  Division  of 
the  State  .Department  of  Public  Instruction.     Mu.Gh  of  the  remaining  work  ^ 
was  done  at  Iowa  SM^ate  University  under  contract  to  DPI.  ' 

The  survey  sampling  design  for  the  labor  demand  componerjt  data 
collection  portion  of  CENIS  was  developed  by  the  Survey  Sampling  Section 
of  the  Statistical  Laboratory  ai  ISU.     Data  collection  operations,  in  the 
first  labor  demand  analysis,  were\closely  rflonitored  by  this . section.  Dr. 
Roy  Hickman  and- Harold  Baker  supervised  these  operations.     Ohe  d^^cri^tion 
of  the  sample  survey  desigjri,  which  is  contained  in  .this -manual,  was  written 
by  Professor  B^tker. 

The^ CENIS  computer  system,  design  and  implementation,  and  the  data 
processing  .activities  involved  in  the  first  CENIS  analysis,  were  ^carried 
out  by  the  Statistical .  Numerical  Aaialysis  and  Data  Processing  Section  of 
the  Statistical  l,.Mborato.ry  at  ISU.  'Jhis  manual  was,  except  as  mentioned 
abovp,  wr-ittuii  by  members  of  thin  section.  Itvrcons  from  the  section  who 
made  major  contributions  to  the  f^roject^  inclutJe  Ur.  W.  J.  Kennedy,  Bud 
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Meador,  James  zmnBrunnen,  Gar^  McCormick,  Charlotte  Bentley,  Mary  Remsbuxg, 
Carol  Dunn  and  Diane  Chien.     The  efforts  of  Gary  McCormick  and  James 
z-umBronnen  Aeserve  special  acknowledgenient .     These  two  men  developed  the 
CENTS  spftware  supervisor,  which  is  a  key  component  in  CENIS.     The  excellent 
work:  of  Carol  Dunn,  who  typed  this  entire  inanual,  also,  deserves  special 
mention*  •      •  '-^  - 
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•  CHAPTER  1    INTROr-UCTION  TO  CENIS  •        '  ' 

■   '  *    -  - 

The  Career  'Education  Needs  Information  System^  ( CENIS )  is  a  data 
collection^  analysis  and  reporting  system.     The  system  is  designed  to 
provide,'  for  most  of  the  technical  type  occupations^  current  and  projected 
personnel  needs  of  employers  in  lowa^  incoming  student  occupational 
preferences^  expected  supply  of  graduates,  an'd  outcomes  of  ajrea  school 
graduates  during  the  latest  three  year  period.     Ihese  data,  produced  from 
CENIS,  give  am  overview  oT  the  current  and  projected  technical  education 
needs  in  Jowa  based  on  the  expected  needs  of  employers  and  the  experi- 
ences of  graduates  from  past  years.  ,    •  - 

The  overall  system  is  best  described  as  being  comprised  of  -fS-ve 
componenT>s^    Ihese  components  are'. the  following: 

1)  CENIS  Computer  Software  Supervisor  * 

2)  /Labor  Demand 

3)  Student  Interest 

f^O     Three  Year  Followup  ^  ^ 

CENIS  Interface 

Ihe  CENIS  Interf^^ce^  component  is  the  one  which  features  summarization  of  • 
all  component,  data  to  give  a.  concise  report  of  the  needs  career 
education  across  the  sta:fe<^  "         ,     "  .  ■• 

Design  and  implementation  o^,  CEHJ^  was  sij^arted  in  1972.    'One  complete 

set  of  CENIS  data  was  processed  in  1973/  using  individual  preliminary  com- 

.  ^  ■  t 

ponent  computer  software  packages.  .  Qhis  first  CEI^IS  analysis  produced 
morev  than  300  different  output  rbpdrts,  based  on  several  tens  of  thousands 
of  input  records;     Thil,  initial  implementation  of  CENIS  certifieid  the 


validity  and  utility  of  the  basic  design^  and  wotk  began  on  an  integrated 

CENIS  Computer  Software  Package  during  197h.     'Ihe  entire -^Droject  v/a^^   ^  ' 

•■         *  .  -  •       t '  . 

completed  in  August^,  197 'i .  .  •  *  ^ 

This  manual  is  designed  to  provide"  details  of  operating  procedui^es  ' 
.for' CENIS.     These  inclucLe  required  data*  collection  and  editing  procedures 
the  characteristics  and  use  of  CENTS  computer  software,,  and  the  form  and 
content  of  reports  generated  by  the  computer.     Major  sections  in  this 
manual  correspond^  for  the  most  part^  to  major  components  in  the  computer;, 
software  package.  '  •     :    .  .  ,  % 
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CHAPTER  2 


CENIS  SUPERVISOR 


J"-' 
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2.1    Introduction  to  the  CENIS  Computer  Software  Supervisor 

Ihe  CENIS  operating 'system  consist^  of  a  pjrograra  library  in  the  form 
of  IBM  load  modules.     Each  prograin  in  the  system  is  a  member  in  this  load 
module.     One  of  the  programs  in  the  library  is  a  supervisory  program  named 
CENIS.     :ihe  primary  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  describe  CENIS  and  its 
relationship  to  other  prograjns  in  the  system.     An  explanation  of  general 
pxxrpose  maintenance  considerations  will  also  be  giveq  along  with  required 
'^procedures  in  system  generation. 

To  simplify  explanation^  the  term  segment  will  refer  to  one. of  the  four% 
major  divisions  of  the  system: 

1)  Student  Foilowup 

2)  Student  Interest 

3)  Labor  Demand 
"     h)  Interface 

The  term  .routine  will  apply  to  an  indiviclual  prograjn  within  one ^ of  the 
segments. 

/     'Jhe  p\irpose  of  the  supervisor  is  to  determine  which  program  the  user 
wishes  to  execute^   obtain  the  program^  from  tfee  library,  pass  certain  infor- 
mation to  this  program,  and  then  let  the  program  perform  its -task.  When 
the  program  finishes  its  task  it  will  pass  control  back  to  the  supervisor 
which  will'  then  determine  whether  the  user  desires  that  another  program 
be  executed.     When  the  selected  prograin  has  completed  its  task,  it  is  removed 
from  core  by  the  ^  supervisor .     An  operating  systeifi  of  this  type  allows  the 
execution  of  many  routines  while  it  keeps  the  amount  of  core  required  to  a 
minimum.-    The  loading  and  unloading  of  modules— known  as  an  overlay—is  done 
xiirectly  in  the  supervisor  rather  than  through  the  linkage  editor  because  it 


is  easier  to.  implement  and  also  makes  future"  sykem  alteration  much  easier. 
With  this  general  structure  in  mind  the  CENIS  system  can  now  be  explained 
in  greater  detail. 
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2.2    Supervisor  Structure  and  Operation      ;         .  '  7 

 *  Gene ral\ Program  Operation 

t/^  A\  \  -  '  . 

\  V 

The  supervisor  is  passed  control  from  the  system  (IM)  monitor. 
^  Upon  first  obtaining  control  the  supervisor  performs  two  basic  functions,  •  ■ 
1)  obtains  date  iAforination  from  IBM  system,        opens  files  necessary  for 
its  execution.     ahe\  supervisor  then  is  ready  to  determine  what  the  user 
■•         desires  to.  do  by  reaVing  in  a  control  card.     After  determining  which  type 
of  control  card,  has  b^n  i-ead,  the  program  will  then  search  through  a 
table  to  detemine  whether  the  card  is  valid  and,  if  it  is,  will  proceed" 

•  to  obtain  the  information  from  the  table.     {:ihe  actual  forms  of  the  control 
cards  and  table  will  be  discussed -in  later. sections .  )    From  the  information 
in  this  table  the  supervisor  obtains  the  name  of  the  routine  in  the  prograjn. 
library.     At  this  point  the  supervisor  loads  the  program  into  core  and  passes 
control,  ^^ioqg^with  three  parameters,  to  tlie  program. 

Ohe  responsibilities  of  this  loaded  prograjn  will  now  be  discussed. 
Gbccept  for  the  general  utility  routines,  all  routines  are  FORTRAN  sub- 
routines.   -Ohe  .FORTRAN  routines  will  b<,/e  as  their  first  statement 

SUBROUTI^j;;  XXXm(lN,  lOUT,  DATE) 
where  XXXXXX  is  the  routine  narae,  IN  ij  an  INTEGER*'!  array  of  length  10  of 
FORTRAN  input  unit  numbers  pointing  tv-  the  files  needed  by  the  routine, 
ibUT  is  an  INTEGER*J|.  array  of  iO  output  units  needed  by  the  routine,  and  • 
MTE  is  an  array  of  length  thrpe  (l.^  byte  string)  of  the  character  form  of 
the  date.  It  is  the  routine ■ s  responsioility  to  dimension  these  variables 
,  and  to  use  them  to  perfd.m  their  obvious  functions.     n,e  first  operation  that 

•  the  routine  shou.VI  then  perform  is  tb  jall  a  subroutine  IBINIT  which 
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Figure  CENIS  Supervisor  in  Oneration 
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initializes  the  FORmN  error  hanciiinfr  rcnitine  I BCOM//.     'Lhe  routine  is' 

then' free  to  perform  its  required  tasks.     U}3on  ro.mpletion  of  these  tasks 

the'  routine  must  call  a  FORTRAN  subroutine  CLOSEF  with  parameters  IN  and 

lOUT.     Ihis  routine  closes  any  F.ORmN  files  used  by  the  routine  and  frees 

the  buffer  space  required  by  these  uoits..     ^e  program  must  then  return 

control  to  the  supervisor'.     This  stdt^ent  has  the  form:  ^ 

oTOP      -  program  executed  asVexpected 

\  • 

STOP  1  -  program  could  not  execute  as  expected. 
*  ,  \ 

At  this  point  the  control  is- passed  bafck  to  th6  supervisor  which  in 

turn  removes  the  routine  from  core  to  allow/ room  for  the  next  routine.  At 
this  point  the  supervisor  is  ready  to  deteitine  what  the  user  wants  next 
by  reading  another  control  card.     'Ihis  logic  can  be  seen  in.  symbolic"  form 
in  Figure  ^'.1.     A  more  detailed  description  of 'the  supervisor  operations 
may, be  obtained  by  reading  the  comments  in  the  supervisor  (CENIS)vsource 
liGtinr;.     In  this  general  .description  we  have  rej^erred  to  control  cards  and 
n  table  of  information  in 'the  supervisor.     Ihese  will  now  be  described  in 
greater  depth. 


Control  Card  Usage 
Ihe  control -cards  used  by  the  system  are  standard  bO  column  cards-  ■' 
To  simplify  our  explanation ,;the  f ollcv/i nt;;  Tielas  are  defined  on  the  cards: 
Col.    1-1'       segment  narr.G  Jiel-i  "  ,      ■    *  ■  ■ 

f"-'"!'  -''J- id     operaoion  flcL; 
Col.    0,1 -80  ■  operan^i  r^ei., 


A  ■ 


Control  Cards  From  the  User's  Standpoint' 
The  user  communicates  with  the  system  by  placing  the  correct  entri^ 
in  the  segment  'field  or  in  the  operation  and  operand^fields.     In  general, 
the  user  punches  one  card  with  his  choice  of  an  entry  in  the  se^ment^field 
and  then  follows  it  with  one  or  more  cards  with  entries  in  the  operation 
and  operand  fields  to  indicate  which  routines  he  desires  to  execute. 

The  entry  in  the  segment  field  must  be  one  of  the  following  values: 

STUDENT  FOLLOWUP  p 

student  interest 
labor  demand 
inte:rface 

Tliese  entries  must  begin  in  column  one  and  be  speli-ed  properly.     In  the 
case  where  the  entry  consists  of  two  words,  the^e  two.  words  must  be  separated 
by  only  one  blank.     IVhen  the  user  specifies  an  entry  beginn-ing  in  the  segment 
field  the  reminder  of  the  card  shoiQd  remain  blank. 

Ihe  entries  in^jthe  operartion  and  operand  fields  appear  in  pairs  on 
•thiG  type  of  control  card.     The  vaJue  in  thii  operation  field  must  be 
one  of  the  following  values:  .      .  * 

EXECUTE  %  . 


SCRATCII 

0 


LIE 

This  ehtry  must  becin  in  column  10  and  be  followed  by  blanks  uritil  the 
ope ranJ  entry  appears.     Ihp  operand  entry  is  dependent  upon  the  operation 
fiel'l  entry  and  the  routine  that  user  desires  to  execute  in  the  segment 
he  hac  indicated.     The  operation  entries  following  an  operand  of  SCRATCH, 


.0  .-y  -• 

LIST,  and  DATE  are  of  a  fixed  format  and  will       explained  in  the  section  , 
'  Where  these  utility  programs  are  documented.  '  Ihe'  operation  entry 
following  the  EXECUTE  operand  is  dependent  upon  the  particular  routipe  the 
user  wishes  to  run' in' that  segment.     Typical  ope:^ands  Mght  be-:  J 

REPORT  ONE  . 
DAa^A  FILE  .     '  / 

■     SORT  DATA  .. 
INTERFACE  Fuil  .  . 

Again^  the  first  character  of  the  operand  entry.^must  appear 'in  -Column  SI'' 
of  the  control  card.     If  the  operand  entry  consis1i&  of 'more  than  one  word,* 
the  words  must  be  separated  by  only  one' blank.  . 

Ihe  segment  cards  and  operand-operation  cards  may  appear  in  any  order 
the  user  deems  logical.     The  bnly  exception  to  this  is  that  the  first  card 
in  the  control  deck  must  be  -a  segment " field  card.     For  example,  abuser 
could  run  a.  routine  in  the  LABOR  DmA:D  segment  followed  by  two  routines  in 
STUD,ENT  FOLLOWUP  segment  and  then  return  to  the  LABOR  DEMAND  segment  to 
execute  another  of  its  fol^ines.     Ihis  is  illustrated  in  Figure  2.2. 

Figure  2.L'    Control  Language  Usa^e  Across  Components 
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The  specific  operand  entries^,  and  the  associated  routines  which  they  specify 
will  be  given  in  the  aocjumentation  section  for  the  s-e^nent  in  whi'ch  the 

/       '    V "     '      '     •  ,      *  ^ 

youtines  appear.     Also  appearing  in  that  section  will  be  the  logical  order 
<»  ■ 

in  which  the  routines  shg^i  be  run  in  order  that  each  program  will  KaVe 

\  ■ 

the  files  it  requires  to  efxecute  properly.     Ihis  order  of  execution  should 
be  apparent  when  the  table  area  located  in  the  supervisor  is  ex^tetined. 

2.^MM:    Control  Card  Usage  Within  the  Supervisor 

The  basic  fujiction  of  the  supervisor  is  to  read  a  control  card  and  to 
establish  whether  it  is  a  segmero  or  pperation-operand  card.     Upon  establish- 
ing, the  tyije^  th^  supervisor  has  certain  taisks  to  perform  in  each  case. 
.  The  letailG  of  ileterminini^  thGsJ:yX3e  can  be  seen  in  the  supervisor  sourl^e 
listin^^.  s  * 

Gegment  lyp^-  Card 
>/l'iGri  the  superviafir  has  detemined'  that  the  card  is  of  thi,s  type  it 
then  determines  which  of  four  se(v;ment  names  appears  in  the  segment  field 
of  the  card.     With  this  established/ ' it  then  sets  two  variables  to  values 
which  'ire  luiiciue  to  that  sef^inent.     These  two^  variables  relate  to  the  table 
in  the  ^Gupervisor.     %e  lirst  variable  points  to  the  position  in  thj^- table 
at  which  routinas  for  this  particular  segment  begin  to  occur.     The. second 
.variable  has  a  value  equal  to  the  niunber  of  routines  in  that  particular 
sepieirit.     The^G  variables  will  be  used  when  the  supervisor  encounters  a 
following  operation-operand  card.     Once  these  two  variables  have  taken 
'on  valiiGG,  these  values  <.lo  not^chan&e  until  another- segment  type  card 
is  ennountorGd.     A  ilGtailer]  account  of  this  proceeding  may  be  seen  in  the  • 


^^supervisor's  source  listing  coramentjs.. 


Derate  on-C 


2.2.-2.2.2     OperatYon-Operand  Card  '  ■  . 

' '    *  '    '    ^  ' 

After  the  supervisor  has  decided  it  has  encoamtered  an  operatioxi- 

-op^.rand  card  it  must  then  decide  which  routine  the  user  wishes  to  use. 
.The  supervisor  first  deqides  whether  the  card  asks  for  one  , of  the  utility . 
routines— LIST/ SCRATCH^' or  DAlE— or  whether  the  user  is  asking  for  a 
particular  routine  in  the  segment.     In  the  case  of  the  former  the  super- 
visor simply  passeSy(5bntrol  to  the  requested  utility.     For  the  latter^  the 
supervisor  begins  a.  table  search^  using  the  two  variables*  mentioned  in  the 
previous  section^  to  del^ermirie  where  to  begin  ind  stop  searching  i^n  the 
supervisor  table.     When  the  proper*element  is  found  in  the  table^  the 
supervisor  can  then  use  the  information  in  the  table  to  load  and  execute 
th-e  -requested  routine^.  •  A  more  detal^t^  view  of  these  operations  can  be, 

^obtained  through  comments  in  the  supervisor  source  listing. 


2.2,3    Table  Description  of  ^ENIS  ,Su;gervisor  .  - 

/ihe  table  section  of\the  supervisor  contains  infomation  needed  by 
the  supervisor  to  determine  ^hich  routine  the  user  desires  to  ran.  Once' 
%t  has  decided  which  routine  is.  t6  be  run^  the  supervisor  obtains  the 


FORTRAN  name,  of  the  routine  from  the  table  and  the  parameters  which  must 
b€g>  passed  to         routine  to  allow  it  to  execute  properly.     Included  also 
is  .a  feature  which  allows  the  supervisor  to  determine  whether  a  previously 
run  routine '^s  error  could  cause  the  routine  requested*  .to  fail  in  its  oper- 
ation.     Ihe  table  is  divided,  into  four  se^Lions — one  section  for  each  - 


The  table  sections  for  INTEKPACE/ STUDENT  FOLLOWU]^,  and  .  STUDENT 


INTEREST  allow  for  -sixtee^  popsible  roi^^neg  tp  be  entered  in  the  table. 

The  iast- section  in  the  table-,  LABOR  DEMAND/  already  has  exactly- sixteen 
-  routines  and  the  table  may  be  lengthen^d^  as  required^  to  accomodate 

any  additional  rbutin^^  placed  *in  this  segment.     Eacji  routir\e  within 
.«a  .segpent  h^^s''^  ass'OQi^ted  20h  byte  element  in  the  table. 


Before  discUssij^'g-plie  specifics  of  a  table  element, the  manner  i 

'\''V'  V        :        ■  * 
.50.  which  each  routine  ih,\^he  table  is  assigned  a  routine  number  will/be 

'denned.     Each  rout in^sVis ...assigned  a  two-digit  number^o'f  the  form  * 


where  s^  may  take  on.  the  .  values  0^  1^2;,  3^  ^i-  and  where  ,d         take  on  the 
values  1-9^A-F^0.     The  value  of  s  ^fers  io  the  S^^nent  that  contains 
the  routine.     The  correspondence  between  s'  value  and  segment  is:     /  ' 
.  .    ,     .  0     -    Student  Follo^p 

;    .  ].     -  Interface 

'     -  -    Student  Interest  '  . 

*         .  p  \    '       .  ,  ' 

-jy^ — ^    Labor  Demand. 

The  value  of  d  is  the  number  of  the  routine' in  the  segryient.     It  is  in  the 

hexadecimal  niunber  system  and  consequently  can^iake  on  the  values  A-F 

(ll-lv).     The  order  in  which  the  segment  sections  are  placed  in^the  table 

is  sequential  With  respect  to  the  value  of  s^  in' the  number  sd^  for  a 

particular  segment.  „   .  ' 

As  was  mentioned  previously^  each  routine  has  a  table  element  _^|^ 

of  length  :^0^i  bytes.     Ihe  fo'!rmat  of  this  element  is  as  follcrjs.:  "^^^ 


a-/ 


..... 


'-'  '■■■,<» 


Elytes 
i)    •  i-h3 


-    operation-operand  field  entries  which'  appear  on  the  control  '  * 

^  -  '■  ■  •  .  '  .    •  '\      '  ■ 

card  when  "th^  routine  is  requested.     ,  .     ■  '  ;  ^ 

20V..-  H-J^9      -   ;5;pRTRAN  named  routine  that  is  stored  in  the  .disk  program 
'  .      ■  library.  ■  ^  -  ' 

3)    '  5p;^12^    -    75  byte  string 'of  routine  numbers  which  the  supervisor        '  * 


.should  Che clc  for  possible^execution  ^irtot's  before  the 


4f 


routine  is  executed.  ■ 
h)  -125-16^^    -    array  of  ten  Integer-^^-^!-  inptit  uiiiyts  that  the  routine  will' uke 

during  execution.  .   .  *  ,  •  , 

'  •  "  -. 

165-20^1-    -    array  of  ten  Integer^^i  output  units  that  the  routine  will 
use  during  execution.  "---^^ry^^,  '  - 

The  u§e  of  Items  1),  2),  k),  and  ^)  kas  been  noted  in  pre^rious  sect'ions.  It 
should  be  noted  -^at  the  75>3rte  strings'  in  Item  3  of  the  docwmentation' of 
the  routines  to  be  checked  for  improper  execution  pertain  only  to  this  run' 
of  the  supervisor.     If  a  routine  had  failed  to  execute  properly  on  a  pre- 
vious computer  r'^,  it  would  be  the  user,; s  responsibility  to  note  this. 

The  supe'xvisor  performs  this  ;heck  by  ke^^ing  a  current  table  of 
flags  which  is  updated  after  execution/ of  any  routine  in  a  run.     If  a 
routine  does  not  execute  properly,  the  flag  corresponding  \o  that,  routine 
is  set.     If  one  of -the  following  routines  rec^uested  to  be  executed  has 
the  program  in  error  as  one  of  its'  routines  to. be  checked  prior/to 
execution,,  the  -flag  set  in  the  current  .-able  of  flags  will  be  ^oted  arid  the 
following  routine  would  not  be  allowed  zo  execute.     The  detailed  logic 
of  how.  this  checking  and  setting,'  of  flags  is  performed,  c^n  b^  seen  in  the 
super vi.s or  program  source  con-imenfs .  -  , 
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Biese  tablje  entries}  are  directly  related  to  the  'EOiltine  flowchapts.  , 

•  provided  with  each  segment.    A  listing  of  the  table  elements  in  Ithe  super- 

.■>•..        .  ■  ■»      ■     J*  ;  '         <      ,3  .  ' 

visor  IS  given  ih  the  Supervisor  Source  listing.     The  tab'ies  are;  wr.itten  itt„  . 

IBM  Assembler^  Language;  however,  due  "to  the  fact  that  they  consist  of -only  !; 

character  and  numerical  value  definition,  the  actual  Assembler  iristructiton 

does. .not  need  to  be  undej^tood  by  the  user  to  follow  what  is  happeJ^ing. 


ii': 


Figu^re  2.3  gives  a  typical  table  entry  with  its  associated  input- 
output  flowchart.     Bie  routine  flowchart  shall  be  examined  first.     One  can  - 
see.  that  the  FORTRAN  routine  'iWCEFL  number  I3  (third  program  in  the  INTER-  ' 
FACE  segment)  uses  FOR-JRAW- units  (8),   (5)  as  input  units  a»d45),  (lo),  (ll), 
.    (6)  as  output  units.    Units  - (9)  and  (10)  are  ^-used  as  ^intermediate  storage 
areas  by  this  program.     Upon  examining  the  table  entries,  one  sees  many  ' 
of  the  same  items  and  numbers- appea'ring  in  the  input-output  flowchart. 
Ih  particular/, the  first  line  contains  the  operation-operand  entry  to 
be  found  in  a  control  card,  the  second  line  contains  the  FORTRAN  name 
of  the  routine,  the  fourth  line  contains  the  input  units    used  by  the 
larograra,  and  the  fifth  line  contains  the  unit  numbers  of  the  output  Tiles- 
Since  the'program  Required  only  two  input  and  four  output  units,  the 
.  constants  8f^0'  and  6f'0^  zero  out'  the  remaining  units  in  the  ten  element 
■  arrays  of  input  and  ontput  units/  respectively.     The  third  line  of  the 
table  indicates  that'the  flags  for  routine  nmnber  11  should  be  cheoked  in 
the  current  flag  t^ble  for  proper  execution,    'in- this  case>  this  is  ^ 
program  1  in  the  Interface  segment  and  it  created  file  (5)".  Its  flag  was 
checked  since  routine  I3  would  not  be  able  to  execute  properly  if  file^  (5) 
had  not  been  created  properly.     If  the  routine  to  check  has  a  value  of  *00* 
no  check  is  performed.         .-  ' 


ERIC  "      -  .        '  ^3 


Figure '2. 3 \  Typical.  Table  Entry  Flow  . 

.. .       •    ■     .  ^  '      ■  , 


DC  CL '^3 'EXECUTE         CPiHetd  cDMcnr.oM 

DC  .  ,  ClL'  IfviCEFL' 

DC  XL  75  ■•  11'  ' 

DC  -  F '<f,5'/f  F'O' 

DC  F  '  tJO,  11,  Ofc'^F'o' 


•This ,  relationship  remains  consistent  throughout  table  entries  and 
input -output  flowcharts  except  in  the  utility  routine  CDTODK.     This  dis- 
CreiJancy  will  be  explained  in  the  segtiorv  where  this  rbutine  is  documented. 

2.2.  *^  *  Output  From  CENiy-  Supervisor       ■  \     .  ' 

:  .  •        ■     ■      \,  ^ 

The  -Supervisor  creates  an  output  print  data  set  vThich  contains  a  .  ^- 
listing  of  the  control  car^s  processed  by  the  supervisor.     Ihe  control 

.    •  .  ■  :        ^  /  '  -  • 

card£^  are  printed  io  exactly  the  sam9^  manner  in  which,  they  were  pilnched. 
Intermixed  with  the  listing  "of.  the  control  cards  will  be  lerror  messages 
whenever  the  supervisor  determines  that  an  error  has  occui^red.     In  general, 
these  messages  will  |>oint  ^out  that  the  user  has  eii'fief""lm spelled  or  mis- 

placed  a  segment,  operation,  or  operand  fi^id^  on  the  control  card.  A 

•    .  '  '   \  \  ■     ■        '     "        .    ■    '  ■  ^    ^  - 

message*  will^also  be'  printed  if  a  routine  -indicates  to  the  supervisor  -^.  oo 

that  it,  has  not  executed  prpp^erly.        \  ^  • 

The  supez^iGor  printed  output  is  located  on  FORTRAN  urtit^  6  (FT06foO1). 

Ihe  supervisor  prints  a  control  gard  or?  this  iinit  as  soon  as  it  is  input. 

If  the  control  card  is  not  in  error,  the  supe^rvisor  then  begins  the  pro- 

cedure  to.  determine  which  routine  to  execute.     V/hile  this  routine  is 

executing  it  can  also  print  mes.sages  on  unit  6  to-  indicate  euiy  abnormal 

Occurrences  in  its  execution.     Ihese  messages  will  then  follow. the  listing 

of  the  control  card,  which  asked  for  the  routine  to  be  run,  on  the  super- 

•^/isor  output  listing.     FORlTlAN  unit  h  is  also  the  data  set  upon  which  the 

FORL'RAN  execution  time  error  messages-  are  printed.     Consequently' any  errors 

of -this  type  will  also  be  li'Sied  following  the  listing  of  the  control  card. 

^'ertain  types  of  errors  will  cause  the  supervisor  to  discontinue  its 

processing  of  control  cards.     V/hen  this  type^^of  an  error  occurs,  the 


Figure  2.h    Supervisor  Output  From  Proper  Execution   '    .  '  . 

***  CONTROL  LANGUAGE  OUl-PUT  FROM  CENIS  SlJP,Ef!VISOR'  ' 

STUDENT  FOLLOWUP  '  '  ■ 

EXECUTE  "  ■  DATA  FILE 
EXECUTE  LABEL  FILE 

EXECUTE  "  REPORT  ONE  '  _ 

EXECUTE  INTERFACE  FILE  •  ^  . 

SUPERVISOR  HAS  -PROCESSED  A:IjL  CONTROL  .CARDS  FOR  THIS  RUN 


Figure  3uper\riG<sr  Output  From  Spelling  Error 

^  COI^TROL  LAi^GUAGE  ■  OUTPUT  FROM  CENIS  SUPERVISOR 

^  .  INTERFACE'  .  ' 

EXECUTE  label'    FIEL''  .   '  ^ 

ERROB- -ROUTINE  NAME  NOT  RECOGNIZED 

^'^^^  CHECK  PROPER  SPELLING  AND  POSITIONIN^  OF  CbMMANDS  ON  CARDS 
^  AN  ERROR  IIAS  OCCURRED- -TI-IE  FOLLOWING  WERE  NOT  EXECUTED 

EXECUTE         .ffiPORT  ONE 

EXECUTE         REPORT  TWO 
••^-•^  SUPERVISOR  mS  PROCESSED  ALL  CONTROL  CARDS 
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supervisor  will  ifrint.out  a  message  indicating  this^  fact  and  then  list  the 
remainder  of  the  cards  that  it  has  hot  processed.     Die  user  can  then  check ^ 
these  cards  for  possible  spelling  and  positioning  errors.     It  shoiild  be 
noted  that  the  'supervisor  does  not  check  these  remaining  cards  for  errors^ 
it  merely  lists  them  for  inspection. 

^Two  types ^of  errors  can  cause  the  supervisor  to  stop  processing 
co^rol  cards: 

j  <■   l)    Misspelling  or  incorrect  positioning  of  the  wor^s 

in  the  various  controls fields  on  the  cards. 

2)    Request  for  the  execution  of  a  routine  whose  execution 

depends  on  a  routine  that  did  not  run  properly - 

Figures  2.-^^  kf.'-^  and  LMj  are  examples  of  various  types  of  output  from 

the  CENI3  Supervisor.     Figure  2>^\-  shows- proper  execution.     Figure- 2.5 

■  .  '. 

shows  em  error  in  spelling  and  positioning.     Figure  2.6  gives  an  example 

*  *^ 

of  error  output  from  a  requested  routine.     Ihis  routine '  indica"6ed  that  it 
did  not  execute  properly  and,  consequently,  the  next  routine^  ^hose 
execution  depended  on  the  first,  was  not  run.  -        •  . 

Another  type  of  output,  which  wiLL  be  printed,  will  be  noted  in  this 
section  although  it  is  not  directly  related  to  the  supervisor.     Ihis  is  ^ 
the  output  from  the  IM  Sort  routine  which  is  shown  in  Figure  2.7-  The 
user  should  consult  the  IBM  doctimentation  of  this  routine  for  further 
explanation.     If  more  than  one  requesti^^Cfutine  performs  a  sort,  the 
outpfTt  from  the  sort  program  will  be  ],irgted  sequentially  in  the  order  in 
which  the  sorts  were  executed. 


^7 


Figure-. 2, 6    Error  Output  from  Routine 

***  CONTROL  LANGUAGE  OUTPUT  FROM  CENIS  SUl^ERVISOR 

GTUDENT  FOLLOWUP  '.  '  ■  " 

EXECUTE  \  DATA  FILE  .       ,   '     ■  -  . 

^  NO  DATA  FOUND  On'^UNIT  1 

NO  DATA  WRITTEN  ON  UNIT  .:' 

WARNING  --  IHIS  ROUTINE  DID  NOT  EXECUTE 

EXECUlTi;  REPORT  ONE  ^ 

*^  EHROR  --  ROUTINE  NOT  RUN  DUE  TO  RETURN  CODE  • 

NOTE  --  FOR  ALL  EI^ORU  C}\BCK  PROPER  SPELLING  AWD  POSI ZONING  OF 
COMMANDS  ON  CONTROL  CARDS 

AN  ERROR  NAS  .  OCCUimED  —  im  FOLLOWING  WERE  NOT -EXECUTED 
EXECUTE  ,   REPORT  TWO  -g^.  - 

EXECUTE^  INIERFACE  FILE 

^•)Ht  SUPERVISOR  HAS  PROCESSED  ALL  CONTROL  CARDS 


Figure  r.'.Y    'lypical  Output ^  from  Sort 

IER03f)I  -  B  .  3'_j 

IER03TI      G  217 

IERO38I  -  mAAX  -  .'i78f)9 

IERO.'il,I  -  END  SORT  PH 

IER0^9I  -  SKIP  MERGE  PH 

IERO'/.I_-  INSERT      c'oL',"    DELETi  .'6l'23 

lERQ.M  -  ROD  IN  ,G'JT 

IERa<;.'I  '-  EOJ 
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2-3    utility  Program  Explanations  ,  . 

2.3-1    Change  Of  Date  Program 

.  This  routine  allows  the  user  to  change  the  date  on  various  reports 
generated  by  the- system..   The  routine  is  internal  to  the  supervisor  and  is 
not  in  the  disk  library.     If  tft^s  routine  is  not  executed,  the  data  obtained 
from  the  IBM  system  will  be  used  on  the  reports.     It  should  be  noted  that 
once  the  routine  is  executed,  the  "ate  specified  to  the  date  routine 
remains  in  effect  until  another  DATE  card  is  encountered.     Once  the  DATE 
routine  is'  executed  the  user  cannot  obtain  the  IBM  system  date  ^ain  in 

that  particular  runT    The  DATE  routine  may  be  executed  within  any  segment. 

■f' 

'Die  date  routine  is  run  by  placing  DATE  in  the  operation  field  and  up  ,to 
a  twelve-column  dat^  beginning  in  the  operand  field.    An  example  might  be: 

IMWACE 

^  DATE  •  JULY  12,  197^ 

1 

1  -  i.:     Progra/a  to  List  a  Data  Set 

T}:ie  List  >lprogram  is  used  to  list  a  data  set  on  paper.     Dais  might 
be  done  in  order  to  determine  that  the  data  in  the  data  set  is  in  the 
proper  form,'  or  it  might  be  used  to  locate  possible  errors  in  the  data  set. 
Hiis  iG  in  the  program  library  on.  disk  and  is  loaded  into  core  when 
requested  by  the  user.     Ihe  listing  of;  the  data  set  i^^.,  placed  on  FORTRAN 
unit        (FT32F001).     This  program  may  be  used  to  list  records  of  up  to 

bytes  per  record  with  the  first  line  of  each  record  numbered  with 
the  position  that  record  occupies  in  the^fi^e.  rif  the  length  of  the  record 
is  greater  than  ^30  bytes,  the  list  routine  j^laces  '80  bytes  of  the  record 
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per  printed  line  for  as  many  lines  as  are  JeqiiireL     'IXie  list  routine  may' 
be  requested  by  the  user  in  any  of '  the  foui,^  sefj\ents.  user  requests 

the- list  routine  by  punching  LIST  in  the  operation  fiehi  and  the  DDMME 
of  the  "data  set  to  be  listed  in  operation  field.^    An  example  might  be: 
S^TUDENT  FOLLOWUl^ 
'  '    ■  .  LIGT  FTO-^FOOi 

An  example  of  LIST  output  is.  given  in  Figure 

Utility  Routine  to  Scratch  Dat'a  Jet 
/The  Scratch  routine  may  be  used  to  scratch  a  dat^i  set' from  a  disk  . 
file^  and  free  its  space  for  use  by  another  data  set.     This  routine  could  be 
used  to  s.cratch  data  sets  not  required  by  the  system.     I'ossible  canc^dates 
td  scratch  might  be  temporary  or  practice-  data  sets  no  longer  required. 
Another  possibility  might  be  to  use  the  program  to  remove  previous  years' 
data  from  the  disk  to  make  room  for  the  next  year's  data.     The  scratch 
routine  io  located  internal  to  the  supervisor.     Ihis  routine  may  be  used 
only  to  scratch  data  sets  from  IBM  .'SJ*  disk  packs.     Ihis  default  may  be 
changed  by  consulting  the  supervisor  source  listing  cormnents.     The  scratch 
routine  may  be  executed,  in  any  of  the  four  segments.     The  user  may  request 
that  a  data  set  be  scratcherl,  by  placing  SCMTCII  in, the  operation  field  and 
the  following  entry  in  the  operand  fie^itl: 

XXXXXX  DATA  SE'i.  ZZZZZ.  .  .    '  .  . 

where  XXCCOC  is  the  serial  number  of  the  ^lisk  pack  and  ZZZZZ.  .  ,  is  the 
Data  Set  Name  (DSN)  of  the  data  set  to  be  scratched.     An  example  might  be: 
IA.BOR  DEmND 

JCriATC-.  CENTS  I   DATA  GET  LDLBFL 


Figure  ^vti*"  Output  from  List  Eoutihe 


LIST  OF  RECORDS  ON  FTOlFOOl 
RECORD  NO.  RECORD  IMAGE 


~1  ■ 

1111111  222222 

33333 

iiiiinimii 

2222 

3 

1111111  222222. 

33333 

h 

888888888     'j'j'yyyj  2 

1111111  222222 

33333 

'  ALL  REgORDS  ON  THIS  FILE(^Ji^  :&EN  LISTED  ' 


Figure  y.9  OVpi-cal  Table  Entry  for  CDTODK 

•  •  •  t 

■   DC  _  CLl^3' EXECUTE'  LABEL  FILE' 

PC  CL6 'CDTODK' 

DC  XL7';'00'  ,         ,   '  ^ 

DC  C'C'D^IFOOI'.BF'O'  ' 

DC'-  C'FT0jFO01',F'6'',TF'0' 


^ 
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2.3'*    utility  Routine  CDTODK  ' 

This  routine  is  used  to  copy  a  card  data  set  onto  disk.  It 
is  used  by  routines  in  each  of  the  four  segments,  artd  is  documented  here 
to  avoid  duplication.     This  program  is  located  in  the^prbgram  liB/rary'and 
is  executed  when  the  user  reqiiests  a  routine  which  requires  the  copying  of 
cards  to  disk.     It  is  generally  used  to  copy  a  card  file ^ of  labels  onto 
disky    men  the  routine  is  loaded  into  core  for  execution  it  is  passed 
an  input  and  output  DDNAME,  and  a  FORTRAN  unit  upon  which ^can  write  its, 
errors...    The  routines  requiring  CDTODK  obtain  this  infomation  from' 
the  routines'  entry  in  the  supervisor  table.   ,  ,'. 

Ihe  discrepancy  mentioned  previously  between  certain  table  elements 
can  now  be  explained.     The  difference  occurs  in  the  input  and  output  unit 
number  portion  of  the  table  entry.    For  i^e  CDTODK  thfe  first  i;wo  .Integer 
elements  in  the  input-output  arrays  contain  the  character  representation  -' 
of  the  input  and  output  DDNAMES  respectively.     Figure  L-f.9  shows  the  table 
entry  for  a  routine  requesting  the  CDTODK  program.'     'Jhis  figure  can  be  ' 
compared  with  a  standard  table  element  to  see  where  the  above  mentioned 


discrepancies  occur.  " 

yince  the  CDTODK  routine  is  written.^in  .BAL^  it  doesn't  require  the  ^• 
oiKindard  FOR'imN  (FT)  units  to  execute.    Consequently,  the  convention  ^as 
been  Mopte/l^to  prefix  these  card  files  for  CDTODK  with  ^CD'  rather- than 
'FT'  in  order-to  conserve  FORTRAN  units,  and  to  use  them  only  when  a  particular 
data  t^t  is  required  to  be  read  by  a    FORTRAN  program. 
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J.  t    Job  Conti-'ol  Lan^3uage  foi^  Jibcecntioa  of  CENTS  '  .. 

In  this  Gection  the  JCL  required  to  execute  the  CENIS  systehi  wiU^ 
be  describecL     WiiG^  job  control  language  is  in  the  form  of  two  IBM  JCL 
SROC's.s  Witljin  each  of  these  Procs  is  an  EXEC  t.statement  which  causes  the 
, system  supervisor  to  pass  control  to  the  CENTS  supervisor.  *  The  remaining 
statements  in  the  IHOC  are  DD  statements.  ' 'Jhe  majority  of  these  state- 
ments are  FOR^HAN  DD  statements.     These  unit  numbers^  and  their  respec^t^Are 
lata  statements;  ai^e  d'ocuinented  in  the  section  in  which  the  routines  that 
use  thesje  filei^  are  explained.     The  above  would  include  any  DD  statements 
of  the  ^om  CDXXFXjO.1        FTXXFOOl  .     [Htw  remaining  statements  will  be 
exj'lained  in  this  section-  '  ■  .  , 

Bie  STEPLIB  DD  statement  refers  to  the  data  set  Upon  which  the*" library 
of  GENU' prograiTis  resi^Ui^    Ihe  GORTLIB  DD  statement  refers  to  the  data 
set  upon  which  the         sort  pronram  is  located,^  The  GXSOUT  DD  refers 
to  the  lata  set  U].K)n  which  the  sort  program         pls.ce  its  output^.  Ihe 
/oOKTrJK  il  thro.ich  JOI<TV/K0  <  refer  to  data  s6*s  which  the  sort  ;program  uses  as 
intermediate  stora^^e  ai-eas  durinfi;  its  nort  operation. 

F).i:nrut:  -m-i  ...11  illustrate  the  two  I¥ocs  us^4  to  execute  the 

CENIv:  system.     Ihese  I'rocs  are  name^l  CENTGl  and  CENT'S!'.  '  TVo  Procs  had 
to  be  used  f'^r  the  system  due  to  the  fact  that  the  CENTS  routines  required 
more  than  the  limit  of       FT  units  allowed  by  FOim^.     ^ihd  Proc  CENISl 
can  be  used  for  the  lABOR  DEMAND,  GTUDENT  FOLLOWP,  and  INTERI^ACE 
secments.  . 'flie  Proc  CENIG/  ran  be  used  for  the  GWDENT  TNTEREST;  SIWDENT 
FOLLOVnrP,  and  INM^FACE  segmentG.     Cortsequently  the  GTITDENT  INTEREST  and 
JJXBOR  DEI^NL  se^prionts  may  nut  be  executed  in  the  Siime  step. 

To  execute  the  CENTG  system  the  user  inserts  the  following  statements 
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Figure  2.10    CE|n:Sl  Catalogued  Procedure 
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Figure." 2. 11    CENIS2  Catalogued  Procedure 
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-Figure  2 . 11  '  ( Continued ) 
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.in  the"  system  job  dontrol  stream 


//stepnaine  EXEC  [^^^^ },  TIME=n,  REGION=rrrK 


procedu3j"e  dd  overrides  .  ^ 

//SYSIN  DD       ■  ■      '  .  " 

•    /■     •  _  r  ■      '  f 

. '  ■  ■  '.  "       >  ..  ■> 

CENIS  control  cards 

■■■//■:  .-•         ■  .  . 

where  n  is  estimated  time  in  minutes  required  for  the  routines  to  run  and 
rrr  is  the  ainotint  of  core  required  for  the  routines  to  execute.  An 
estimate  of  rrr  may  be  obtained  fhom^the  documentation  of  the  individual 
routines  which  will  \)e  run  in  this,  particular.     Ihe  defaults  established  in 
the  Procs^are  T]KE=l  and  REGI0^28K.    Further  explanation  concerning 
the  use  of  JCL  may  be  obtained  from  an  IBM  manual  op.-^^  JCL.    One  par- 
ticular rule  worth  noting  here  is-  the  fact  that  any  (overrides  to  DD 
statements  in  the  CEMSl  and  must' appear  in  the  same  ordei^  in 

which  the  DD  statements  appear  in  the  Procs.  ^  .  -  . 
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2Jj    Creation  and  Maintenance  of  the  .  CENIS  .  Program  Library 

This  section  explains  how  routines  were  originally  placeid  in  the 
CEWIS  program  library  and  how  these  routines  may  be  altered-^^fji^ 
In  this  ^'section  the  name  of 'the  data  set  on  disk  containing  the  CMIS- 
routines  is  CENIS. PROGRAMS.     The  placing  of  routines  into  this  library  ' 
basically;  i'nrvolVes  a  compile  step  of  the  routine  to  be  executed  and  then' 
linkage  edit  step  to  place  the  load  module  into  the  library.  "  For  the 
FORTRAN. routines  th$  JCL  i^  as  follows  :  '  /\ 

^  '  "^^^  / 

//Sl  EXEC  ASMFC 

"  //ASM.  SYSIN  ,DD  *  ' 
'^    -    'i.  .         Assembler  routine  IBimT- source  deck 

//S2  EXEC  FORTGCL 
//fort,  SYSIN.  D.D  -H- 

SUBROUTINE      XXXXXX(lN,  lOUT,  DATE) 

remainder  of  FORTRAN  source 

//LKED.SYSLMOD  DD  DSN-CENIS.  PROGRAMS,  UNIT-23li|-^  v 

//  VOIp=SER--CENISj  ,  SPACE=(rRK,  (200,100)),  ^ 

//  I>CB-(RECFM-FB,LR§LC::80,BLKSIZE-3200),DISP=(OLD,KEEF)  ' 
■      //LKED.  SYSIN  DD  -J*^   '  , 

ENTOY  XXXXXX 

NAME  ■  -  XXXXXX 


In  this  example  XXXXXX  is  the  FORTRAN  najne  of  the  routine  to  be  placed  on 
disk.     The  SYSIMOD  DD  statement  in  the  linkage  edit  step  points  to  the  data 
set^  on  the  .CSl'i-  disk  pack  named  CENISl^  in  which  the  routine  XXkxXX  will 
be  placed.     The  linkage  editor  control  cards  ENTRY  and  NAME  ^ive  the 
linkage  editor  the  ently  point  and  name  of  the  prograjm  that  is  being 
placed  in  the  program  library.- 

To  place  the  routines  written  exclusively  i/^L  upon  disk;  the  follow- 
ing JCL  is  required; 

//SI  EXEC  ASMFCL  .  ' 

//^ASM.SYSIN  DD  ^  ■ 

XXXXX^COC    START    0        .  '  - 


Remainder  of  assembler  source  deck 

if' 


V 


//LKED.SYSLMOD.DD  Dsfj-CENIS.  PROGRAMS,  UKIT=^23lU, 

//  VOL-SER-CENISljSPACE~(.toK,  (200,100)), 

//  DCB  (LRECL-80,  BLKSIZEi32b0,WcFM-FB),  DISP=(  OLD,  KEEP) 


\ 


//LKED,:]YSIN  DD 
ENTTiY  XXXXXXXX 
NAME.  KXXXXXXX 


CDiis  sej:  of  JCL  is  nearly  identical  to  that  for  the  FORTRAN  routines  with 
the  'exception  that  the  assembler  routine  may  be  given  an  8  character. 
tifme  leather  than^the  six  letter  name  used  in  FORTRAN. 


Making  changes  in*  a  particular  program  only  requires  changing  the 
source  statements  to  their,  corrected  form.     llie  routine  i^then  recom-  • 
piled  and  link  edited  in -the  same  manner  '\n  which  the  original  routine  was 
^put  in  the  progrjani  library.     The  only  change  occurs'  on  the  NAME  linkage 
editor  control  card.     Ihls'cafd  is  changed  to  the  form: 

NA^^E   >:xxxxx(r)  rx^^  ^     L  \  ' 

,  ..     .  i. 

^  NAME    >CaXXXXX'(Ry  f 

for  FORIIRAN  and  BAL  routines  respectively.     Ihe  (R)  tells  the  linkage 
,  editor  that  the  old  routine  with  the  same  name  on  disk*  is  to  be  replaced 
with  the  new  version  of  the  routine.-  ■ 
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2.6    Addition  of  a  Routine  to  the  CENIS  Library 

To  add  a  routine  to  the  CENIS  system  the  programmer  must  first  make 
,  a  decision  on  the  fo3JLowing  items: 

l)    Segment  in  which  the  routine  will  be  used 
7".)  .  Value  to  appear  in  the  operation  field  on  the 

control  card  opposite  of  the  EXE^TE  entry  in  the 
■  operand  field 
>  3)    I'he  name.,  of  the  routine  '{6  characters) 

0    V/hich  of  the  other  routines  in  the  system  the 
proper  execution  of  this  routine  depends  *  upon. 
The  programmer  should  then  draw  an  input-output  flowchart  to  establish  which    •  ^ 
files  will  be  needed  by  the  routine.     Once  this  has  been  completed  the 
progrcunrner  can  then  create  a  new  element  to  be  added  to  the  table  by 
following  the  explanation  given  in  Section  2.2.3 •     This  new  table  entry 
should'  then  be  placed  in  the  section  of  the  table  belonging  to  the  segment 
in  which  the  routine  will  run.     Ihe  new  element  should  be  placed  following 
the  last  entry  in  the  table  for  its  respective  segment.     Ihe  value  on  the 
card^  which  indicate!  the  number  of  remaining  positions  in  the  table  for 
that  particular  segment^  should  then  be  decreased  by  one.     The  only  excep- 
/tion  to  this  is  LABQR  DEMAND  section  of  the  table  which  has  no  limit  to  ' 
the  number  of  routines  that  may  be  added. 

The  only  remaining  change  in  the  supervisor  which  ^ust  be  made  is  to 
add  the  value  1  to  the  current  va/fue  of  NIML,.  NUM2,  NUM3,  or  NlMk  depending 
upon  whether  the  routine  was  added  to  the  SlUDENT  FOLLCWUP,  INTERFACE, 
;rJAil)ENT  INTWIUiiGT,  or  lABUl^  DEMAND  segments  respectively .     (Ohese  vari- 
ables have  the  value  of  the  current  nujiiber  of  routines  in  their  respective 
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segments. )  . 

When. these  changes  are  completed  the  supervisor  should  be  recompiled 
and  replaced  in  the  program  library.     'Ihe  new  routine  can  then  be  compiled 
and  placed  in  the  system  using  'the  same  procedure  as  the  one  given  for 
creating  the  program  library  in '♦'•Section  2.^1- . 
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CHAPTER  3 
CENIS  LABOR  DEMAND  COMPONENT 
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Labor  Demand  -  Data  Collection  and  Entry 
■  " '  first  Labor  fJemand  survey  was  conducted  late  in  19YL'  and  .pWjjec- 

tions  for  the  years  I973,  197'^,  and  19YY  were  obtained  from  analysis]  of 
these  data.    All  descriptions  contained  in'  this  and  succeeding  sep/^ons 
.     will  use  these  year  numbers  as  a  base'  of  reference.  ■    Ihis  devic/  facilitates 
^"'^  simplifies  all  descriptions.     Obviously,  future  surveys  wdLl  involve 
different  year  numbers,  but  the  relative  considerations  with /espect  to 
time  periods  will  be  the  same  for  these  future  labor  demand  surveys. 

This  chapter  is  divided  into  four  sections  to  facilitate  the  reading 
and  -onderatanding-  of  all  aspects  of  this  CENTS  component.     Section  3.I 
deals  with  the"  operations  required  to  collect  the  data  and  prepare  them 
for  input  to  the  computer.     Section^S.c'  contains  a  description  of  the 
coraputsr  programs  and  datasets  thaf  are  used  in  component  operations. 
Section         is  devoted  to  a  description  of  the  reports  which  are  produced 
as  the  final  products  in  analysis.     Finally,  Section  3J1.  gives. the  informa- 
tion  that  is  needed  by^the  user  to  specify  production  of  desired  reports, 
using  the  control  language.     Subsequent  chapters  in  th):^  manual,  which 
describe  other  CENI8  components,  will  be' structWd  in  Gij/gs  same  fonn. 
^  :-abor  Demand  data  are  derived  from  interviewing  a  :sample  of  employers 

in  Iowa.     A  master  list-  of  employers,  along  with  the  number  of  employees 
that  fall  within  job  classes  oV  interest,'  the  area  of  the  "state,  and.  general 
type  of  firm  (SIC  number),  is  available  through  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  (DPI).     Each  employer  is  ^iven  a  miique  identification  number 
(fii-ra  ID).  '  ■  ^-  . 

The  sample  of  finns  for  the_  1-.^,  i^bor  Demand  Study  was  selected  from 
a  list  of  firms^in  Iowa  provided,  by "tET-Yijpartment  of  .Public  Instruction. 

o  .  \ , 
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Since  separate'  estimates  were  desiped  for  each  of  the  15  Merged  Areas  in.' 
the  state,  these  areas  were  desi^^nated  as  strat-a—#er  sampling  purposes^  and 
sampling  was  carried  out  separately  within  each  area.     However^  the  general 
procedure  was  the  same  for  all  strata.  \ — ^  - 
1.     The  larger  firms  (in  terms  of  number  of  employees  according  to  the 

list)  v^ere  selected  with  certainty.     The  definition  of  "large"  varied^. 

being..-;  or  more  employees  in  the  i  smallest  strati  (smallest  in- terms' 

of  niunber  of  firms)^  70  or  more '^in  the  3  largest  strata^  and  ^0  or 

more  in  -the  remaining  V  strata. 

Each  firm* in  the  universe  was  assigned  a  number  ixnder  the  Standard 
Industrial  Classification  (SIC)  system.     Certain  of  these  SIC  cate- 
^<;orieG  were  deb'ignated  by  personnel  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion as  "critical"  SIC's.     TKe  researchers  wanted  to  be  certain  th^t 
each  so-called  critical  3IC  category  was  represented  by  at  least  one 
firm  in  the  sample.     If  the  category  was  not  already  represented  by  m 
'    a  finn  in  the  larf^e-firm  certainty  sample  and  if  the  numb.er  of  firms  in 
the  category  was  not  sufficient  to  assure'  that  at  least  one"  firm-  would 
'be  selected  in  the  systematic  sample  (to.be  described  next)^  then  the 
largest  firm  In  the  .category  was  selected  with  certainty  to  represent 
ill  fi.rm3  in  the  GIC  category.  " 
V     ihe  romalninf^  firms  (those  not  selected  in  the  large-firm  certainty 
o^unple  and  not  having  "critical"  SIC  numbers)  were  sampled  in  a  sys- 
tematic  manner  after'  being  ordered  by  size  within  SIC  category.  That 
lo;  a  G.-jimfilin/^  rate  Of  1  out  of  k  was  set  for  the  stratum^  and  a  ni^ber^ 
r.,  between  1  and  k  wa.'^  selected  at  random.     Going  through  the  ordered 
liat;  the  corapLiter  selected  the  r"^^  firm  and  every  k"^*^  firm  thereafter  .. 


Vs 
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to  be  in  the  sample.    As  was  discussed  previously^  a  SIC  category  having 

fewer  than  k  firms  was  designated  as  "critical".     In  order  to  keep  the 

nvunber  of  critical  SIC's  as  low  as  possible,  a  lower  limit ''of  1  out  of 

10  was  tentatively  set  as,  the  rainiraum  desirable  rate  for  the  syste  — 

^   matic  cample.     Starting  with. a  rate'  of  1  out  of  10  in. the  largest 

stratum,  sampling  rates  were  established  in  the  reraaiifiing  strata  which 

I 

would  yield  approximately  equally  precise  estimates  uncjer  as^ump- 
tion  that  the  stratum  variances  were  proportional  to  the  number  of  i 
-    afferent  SIC  categories  represented  by  firms  in  the  stratum. 
^With  one  exception,  this  procedure  resulted  ih  sampling  rates  ranging  • 
from  .!  out  of     to  1  out  of  8  (after  rounding  to  integral  intervals).  In 
the  exce/ptional  stratum,  a  rate  of  1  out  oV  IV.  was  indica;ted.     It  was  felt 
by  pergonnel  uf  the  Itepartment  of, Public  Instruction  that  the  compLratively 
-low  number  of  SIC  categories  in  this'  stratum  did  not  accurately  reflect 
the  diversity  to  be  foimd  there 3  conGequently,  the  rate  was  increased  to 
1  out  of      .the  rate  already  establichet^  for  other  strata  of  about  the 
same  i^ize. 

Standardized  interview  forms  were  printed  for  the  various  categories 

of  oocupations  and  were  used  by  inte.rviewers .     An  example  of  these  formis 

is  shown  in  Figure  jj^.^^n_ extensive  amount  of  effort  wn.Q^  nf  cr^urse,  

expende^d  in  checking  and  traceback  to  interviewers  prior  to  accepting 

manycf  the  interview  forms.    Many  different  types  of  relatively  small 

problems  were  encountered^  and  had  bo  be  resolved;  before  the  final  set  of 

completed  interview  forms  were  obtained.     Thece  problems  included  the. 

* 

follCT//ing: 


y6 


r 
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1.     Ill  some  cases  1;he  wron(3  firm  was  visited  by  the  interviewer.  Ihe 

result  w'as  a  fewtlr^  or  far  more^  employees  reported  than  were  actually 
supposed  to  be  employed  by  the  firm^  o^  no  employees  in  relevant  Jobs. 
P'irrnc  having  branch  plants  both  in,  and  outside,  of  Iowa  were  hard 
prebsed  to  estimate  only  their  Iowa  operations.     Borne  of  these  refused 
to  respon  i . 

Incorrect  recordin/^  of  firm^ID  number  on  the  interview  form  produced 
interviewer  rei?or'.ls  which  were  difficult  to  match  to-  the  correct  firm 
identification.  ' 

Irio^QXJ^vt    r  mxGsin^j  merged  area  number  on  the  interview  form  created  a 
ivohleni  in  locatin^j,  the  proper  are a^  although  this  problem  was  read- 
My  ;:Qlvabl'j  if  the  correct  firm  ID  was  prqsent. 
/ubiiequent  i^ruuple  suweys  should  be  far  less  difficult  in  view  of  the 
f;xq:ftjrir<£ii'.e  t^aii'i^^'^  '^^^  oon^hicting  this  first  survey. 

l^4:^_»:houl i  be  emphasixe*!  at  this  point  that  a  categorization  of  occu- 
i-ations  wns  usei  tu  i-lace  all  jobs  into  one  of  eighteen  categories.  Ihe 
'iv'iii'/'ury  iiii^f'-v  'III  i  iiile  appear  as  a  part  of  the  hearling  on  ttnr^abor 
'  fmrui'^  lritervi'»w  f  a-ms.     A  list  uf  the  category  mxmbers  and  titles  is 
r,iven  In  Table    .!.!.     .]ome  com^juter  outj^ut  reports  in  this  component* 
feriture  a  breaklow^a,,  in  analysis^  by  occupational  category. 

. /on'--(^i7hi^iTaTq\te      'iraTO  and  the'  i  ntorvi  ewe    re  cords  are  accepted^  the 


iata  are  ready  for  keypunching,     'lha  carri  format  used  in  keypunching  data 
i-iS  oi.ovm  in  Table   :.M,;.     'Ihe  ^levice  of*  punching  line  number  was  used  to 
avQri  th^^  necessity  of  punchin/,^  IXJT  code  number-  'An  overlay  template 
was  'ise-i  su  that  koypunr^h  opf?rators  <]id  not  have  to  count  lines  in  order 
p-'  i/'termlne"  line  number.     Necilrj^j  to  say,  only  those  lines  which  con- 


tained: recorded  data  wer^  - considered  in'  key^un-ching.  •   Also,  some  edi: 
of  punched  data  sli^ould  be,  and  was  jAi^  the  firnt  survey,  carried  out 

.  •         '    '       '  '       ■• .  ^1  .  . 

i-ns\ire  that  there  are  no  ^ypimching  errors  present.  *  "  " 

■       '.  ■  ■  ■ 

^       Bie  final  step  in  preparation"*of  suTV|y.  data^,  for  entry  into  the  *  ^j. 
GEIIS-toftwar^  system,        to' Jpplty  api^fWiate  Wights  tto  the  Ibsein^ed  ' 
data.     Weights  are._deriyed  based^-dn  total  numbers  of' employees  .and  ■firm 

characteristics.     The  sampling  design,  as  previouslir  described,  dictates 

f  r     ■  ■  .     ■  '      «  .  .    . . 

the„  way  in  which  prescribed  we igl:ks  wilf  1^£_^etermined.,  .  Once  they  are 
.determined;  th^  card  .-data,  are  inpiX^and  each^  ^et  of  observed  values  is 
-multiplied  t>y  the  appropriate  1?eigirt.     Ihese  weighted  ^ata-  are  placed  on 


tape,  -^in  a  form  which  is  specified  in  Table  3.1.3;  and  are  then  ready  for 
•entry  into  the-  CEKlS  software  ^system.    ■  '  ' 

In  order  to  use^  these  data,-  some  device  must- be  available  translate 

from  liae  number  to^  DOT  number  so  that  correct  numbers,  and  titi^s  can  be  \ 

o         •  •    '    ^  -    . .    '  ' 

reported.     To  accomplisb'this,  a  mas-fte^f*  deck  of  DOT  numbers  and  titles> 

.      '     '■'  J*    .  ,  "  '  '  ■   '  ■ 

and  the- assocHatbd  .Taxonomy  number  and 'title  of  each,  was  prepared.  One 

record  for  each' line,  -within  categorized  .form,  is  present  for. use,  in-the 

CENIS  computer  so.ftware  package.  '  The  usage  of  this  dataset  will  be 

C  -  >-  .     •  ■ 

*  .  ^  '     ■  •  '" 

described  in  succeeding  sections.    A/list- of  the  DOT/TAXONOMY  cla^'s^ifica- 
tips,  ijre.sent  in  the  cif.rrent  j  system,  is  given,.in  ^Ijable  3^1-^^.  A 


for  punching  these '.data,  'witti 
Table  3.1-5: 


respect  ito-  form  linp  number,  is  givdn  in 


card  layout, 
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Table  3.1-1    Occupational  Category  Numbers  and  Titles 


10 
11 
12 


Category  Title     /  • 

1 

.Agri-Business                  ,      /  ^ 

\     ■                                              ■        •     V.  / 

2 

Agriculture  Production^and  Services 

i 

Automotive  Serviced  Ot>cupatibns 

•   ■ ,  ■'■ 

BarjJcing,  Insurance  and  Real  Estate 

■  J 

Business  and  Office^  Occupations 

^     Construction  OQcupations 

.7  •■: 

^^siness  Services'  Occupations. 

Food  Services  and  lodging  Occupations   .  • 
9  Health  .Occupations  .'■    *  • 

Manufacturing  Occuj)ay.ons 
Personal  Services  Occup^ions 
Printing  and  Publishing  Occupations 
Public  Service  Occupations  .    '       ■  ' 
1^'^  .  .  Radio,  and  Television  Broadcasting  Occupation 

Repair  Service  Occupations 
^  Retail  and  Wholesale  Tra'de  Occupations 
.     ■  Technical  and ' Consultative  Occupations 
18  II  Transportation  Related  Occupations  \ 


/ 


..•Table  3.1.2    Gard  Layout  for  Labor  JDemaiKt  J^a't a  Keypunching 


Card.  ColiAnn's 


•  7-8 

13-1^1- 

I0-I9 

2I-2h  . 

26-29, 

■1.9-^1 

60-62 

Gh-C6 

'  Interview^  Forrn  Itp.m 
Finn  ID  number 
Mergdcl  ajrea  nurnber. 
Category  njrnber 


1 


Line  nimiber 
\^ Present  no.  full- time  employees 
•Current, no;  vacancies 
.  Estimated'  employment^  15^73 
Estimated  employment^  197;;,) 
^Estimated  employment/  I977 
Replacement  jieeds,  "1973 
Replacement  needs^  1970 
Replacement  needs^  1977 
Job  -vacancy  ■  (lO . YES),  (Ol-NO) 
Current  no.  in-plant  trainees 
Trainees  completing,  1973 
Trainees'  completifig^  I975 


iBiis  number  ks;  koti  on  the  form.     If  is  the-' number 

Form,,  com^ting  consecutively' ftom  the  fi 


body  .Gf  the 
lay  template 
number . 


the  line  in  tiie 
rst  line.  %An  over- 


Vas  u^ed|to, assist,  keypunchers  in  readr|g  the  correct  line 


Table  3.1.3    Tape  Record  Format  far^  Weighted  Labor  Demand  Sufvey  Date 


Word  Number 


1  . 


7-0 

y  • 

.10 

'11 

13 

I'l^ 

17 

18. 
19 

:il 


Item. 

— — —  i 

Categocr^  number 

Merged  Area  nujnber  , 
Li  ne  number  ' 
DOT  number  •  ^ 
Taxonomy^'  number  ^ 
Firm  ID  number 
Padding 

Number  of  full-time  employees 

Current  no. "  vacancies 
•  Estijfiatecl  Employments  1973 

Estimated\employ3nents  1975  ' 

Estimated  employment^  1977  '  ' 

Replacement  needs ^  I973 

Replacement  nee'ds^  1975 

Replacement  needs^  1977 

Jofc  vacancy  fill  (code-  10  or  01) 

Currfent  no.  trainees      !  I  • 

Number  of  trainees,  I973 

Number  of  trainees,  ^975  i 

Sort  ciigit  for  placing  DOT's  jin  order 

Sort  digit  for  placing  Taxoliprny's  in  order 

Padding 
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Table  3.1.4    Taxonomy and  DOT  Tables 

'^STATEWIDE  LABOR  DEMAND  SURVEY 
i     OE/QOT  CONViRsioN  TABLE 


T.i\-oiiom_y  No. 

^  1 

Taxonomy  Ti tie  | 

DOT  No. 

DOT  Title 

Oh  01! 

^gr.  Product Toh  ;  ^ 

.  421.883-010 

Farm  I  Hand,  Genera'l  ' 

01.0101 

Animal,  .Science 

429.228-010 

Poult ryman.  Tech.  Advi. 

01.-0104.     I  -  1 

Farm  Business,  Mgmt.  . 

409.168-010 

Manager,  Farm 

01.02 

Agr.  Supples/Services 

044.3.84-014 

Feed-Research  Aid ' 

01.0201^ 

II 

Agr  .  Chemic^als 

424.883-  014* 

389.884-  101 

Sprayer 
•  Exterminator 

Oi;0202      •  . 

M 
M 

ll 
n 
tt 

Feeds  . 

II 
11 

II 

A 

529.138-026  , 
520.S85-122/ 
'  529.132-014/ 
696.1^8-0221^ 
262.358-014 
529.132-014 

Supt.  Grai n  Elev. 
^Teed  Mixer 

Custom  Feed  Mill  Opr. 
*  F^ed  &  Farm  Mgmt.  Ad-visor 

Salesman, , Grain  &  Feed 

Cus.tom  Feed  Mill  Opr. 

01.0203  . 

Seeds 

040.381-014 

Seed  Analyst  . 

01.0299 

Agr.  SuppTies'/Svcs. ,  Other 
II 

.  ^356. 874-016' 
D73.381.010 

Veterinary  Asst. 
Veterinary  Lab.  Tech. 

01.0301 

It 
II 

01.0401 

It 

01.0504 

01.0505. 

01.050d 


Oil.  0603 
c|l.0605 


04.01 

tl 


Agr,  PoW6r  &  Mchry. 
II 

Food  Products 
II 

Landscaping 

Nursery  Opr.  and  Mgr. 

Turf  Management 


624.281- 
624.381- 
289.358- 

.162.168, 
162.158- 


■010 
014 
•058 

010 
010 


407.181-010 
'406.r§8-010 


So 


f 

Water 


407.  137- 
407.138- 
407, j 34- 

040.081 

954.752 


010 
•010^ 
010 

-074 
-030 


Advertising  Services 


050.080.0'34 
164.168-010 
J65. 068-022 
164.068-010 


Farm  Equip.  Mech.  -  ^ 
Farm  Mch.'  Setrup  Man 
Counterman",  Farm  Equip.  Pts. 

*Bu^er,-Grai  n 
*  Buyer,  Livestock  ^ 


Landscape  Gardner 

Nurseryman 

Greens  keeper 
Supt. ,  Greens 
Park  Foreman 

Soil  Conserv.  Aid 

Watershed-  Tender 


Market  Research  Analyst 
Account  Executive 
Publ 1c  Rel .  Spec. 
Advertising  Asst. 


ERLC 


5i 


Tv(..\Onoi:>v  No, 


Taxonomy  Title 


DOT  No. 


DOT  Title 


04.02 


Apparel  and  Access, 


lQ4  .'03 


)4.04 


04.05 

it 

04'-.  06 

II 

M 

04.07  / 
04 . 08 


04.09 


04. 10 

H 

04.11 
04.  12 

U 
H 

04.  1*3 
04. 16 


ERlCv 


Automotj  ve 


Finance  and  Credit 


Floristry 

Food  Distribution 

M 
(I 

Food  Servi  ces 
-General  Mdse. 


Hdwe,,  Bldg.  Mater,,  farm 
&.  Garden  .Sup.  ^  Equi p. 


Home  Furnishings, 


Hotel  &  Lodging 


Industr1al"^arketing 


Insurance 
Petroleum 


105. 158-010 
263.358-030 
263.358-046 
263.458-022 

280.358-014 
289.358-046 


,288-0>^ 
212.368-010 
251.258-010  ' 
168.168-050 

142.081-050 
260.458-OfO 

299.138-014 
290.Q87-O10 
299.468-010 

310.868-010 

263.458-026 
.289.458-014 
185.168-058 
■  162.168-030 

277.358-018 

277.358-026  - 

276.358-058 

277.358-030 

142.051-014 
278.358-014 
096. 128-034 

320.137-010 
324.878-014 

289. 158-010 
289.158-010 
289.  358-014 

186.168-030 
250.258-014  \ 

915.8''67-01O  ' 

168.287-038 

185.168-058 


6-S' 


Tashion  Coordioator 
Salesprsn.    Fash.  Access. 
Salesprsn..  Men's  Furnish. 
Salesprsn,,  Women's  Garm*^ 


•  Salesmn. ,  Auto. 
Counterman,  Auto.  Pts 

Loan  Officer 
Tel ler  / 
Salesmn.  ,^  S<?curi  ties 
Credit  &  Collect.  Mgr 


Floral  Designer 

Salesprsn. ,  Flow.  &  Flor.  Sup. 

Dept.  Head,  Supr.mkt: 
Salesprsn.  ,  Food 
Cashier/Checker 

Restaurant  Hostess 

Salesprsn.,  Fabrics  &  Hm.  Spw. 
Salesprsn.  ,  General 
Retail  Store  Mgr. 
Buyer,  Asst.  Buyer 

Salsmnj,  Farm  A  Grdn.  Equ1p.& 

Salsmn.,  Tract.  &  Farm  Imp. 
Salesprsn.,  Hdwe.  4  Bldg.  Sup. 
Salesprsn.,  Lawn  &  Grdn.  Sup. 

Interior^Design.  &  iJedor. 
Sa^sprsn.  ,  Hm.  Furnish.    ^  .  . 
Hm.  Furnish.  Asst. 

Mqr>.  ,  Lodging  Facilities 
Bel Iman 


Sales  Mgrl  ,^  Ihdus. 
Mfg./s  Rep. 


Salesmn. , 


Salesmn. i. 


Indus .  Prod, 


Mgr.  Tral^r^e,  Ins.  Off. 


Ins 


Serv.  Sta.  ' Artt?ndant 
Field  Rep. .  Petroleum 
Mgr.,  Serv.  Sta. 


ii8 


0-1 . 17 

04.  18 

It  ' 

04<  19 


\ 


■  Ttixomjiiiy  Title 


Real  estate 
"Recreation  4  Tourism 

Transpor Jitlon 


DOT  No, 
-"1  


DOT  Title 


250.358-026 

195. 168-026 
286.358-010 

922./583-018 
906.1^03-026 
905.883>014 
255'.  250-010 
919.168-010 
184. 168-090 
019. 188-010 


07.0101^ 

Dental  Assisting 

.  079.378.010 

07.0102  ' 

Dental  Hygiene 

078.368-014 

07.(1103 

Dental  Lab.»tech. 

'712.381-014 

07.0201 

Cytology 

078.28I^'^0,14 

07.0203 

Medical  Lab.  Assisting 

078.381-010 

07.030]- 

Nursing               .  )^ 

075.378-014 

07,Oja2' 

Practical  Nursitig  V 

079.378-026 

0-7.J303; 

Nursing  Assistance 

355.878-034 

07.0 i05 

Surgical.  Tech. 

079.378-042 

07.(1307 

Home  Heal  th'  Aid 

354.878-014 

07.0401  ' 

■Occupational  Therapy 

,  079.368-026 

07.0402 

Physical  Therapy 

355.878-014 

07:0404 

Orothotics 

712.281-018 

07.01?!  1 

Radiologic!  Tech.       ,  ' 

078.368t030 

07.-0'j03 

Radiation  Therapy 

19'9. 187-010 

07.0603 

Nuci tj'ar  Med.  Tech. 

078.381-014 

07.0601 

Ophtrialmic  Dispensingv 

007.081-042 

07  .  0701 

Env'iron.  Health  Asst.-  -  '-- 

/ 

Mental  Heajth  Tech. 

\ 

168.287-094 

07.0801 

355.878-042 

ERLC 

Salesman,  Real  Estate 

Director,  Recreation 
Salesperson,  Sporting  Goods 

Industrial  Tpuqk  Operator 
Light-Truck  Driver 
Tractor-frailer  TrucR\Dr1ver 
Traffic  Agent  ,  > 
Dispaltcher,  t4tsix:^hic]e 
Manacjer,  Traflfic 
Traffic  Engl/eer 


Dental  Assists 

Dental  Hygienist 

Dental  Lab.'  Tech. 

Cytol echnologi St 

Med.  Lab.  Assistant 

Nurse.  General 

Nurse,  Licensed  Practical' • 

Nurse  Aid/Orderly 

Operating  Room  Tech. 

Home  Health  Aid 

Occupational  Therapy  Aide 

Physical  Therapy  Attendant 

Orthopedic  Appl icanci^Tech. 

Radiologic  Technician 
^  ■  » 

Radiation  Technidian 

ji  I 

Nuclear  M.^d.  Tech. 

I 

Optical  Assistant 
Environ.  Health  Asst. 
Mental  Health  Tech. 


T 


U9 


"axonprny  N'o. 


Taxonomy  Title 


DOT  No, 


DOT  Title 


)7.0«--)02 

)7.09n3 

I 

)  7. 0904 

v. 'mi 

)7.0^'>(18 
)/'99 

)9.0J02 
)9.02O3 

I! 
11 

39.0204 
jy.020b 


Electroencephalograph  Tech. 

Electrocardiograph  Tech. 

Inhal  ati'on  Therapy 

Med.  Asst.  ' 

Med,  Emergency  Tech. 

Food  Serv.  Supervisor 

Heal  th  Occup  .  ,  Other* 

^    ■■  ■  . 

Care  &  GuuJ.  of  Child. 
Cloth.  Mqt. ,  Prod. ,  and  Serv. 
Food  H(]t.»  Prod.»  and  Serv. 


Home  Furnish.,  Equip,  and 
Serv. 

Inst.  &  Home  Mgt.  &  Sup.- 
Serv . 


078.368-022 
078.368-018 
079^368-018 
079.368-022 
355.878-026 
079.588-010. 
070. 108-094 

359.878-014 

309,878-010- 

187. 168-014 
187. 168-126 
310. 138-010 

278.258-010 
321. 138-010 


Electroencephalograph  Tech. 
Electrocardiograph  Tech. 
Inhalation  Therapist 


Med.  Asst. 
Me|d.  Emergency  Tech.  * 
Dietetic  tech-. 
Physician's  Asst. 

Ch1)*.  Care  Attend. /Asst. 
Cloth.  Maintenance  ^Special  1st 
Caterer 

Food  Establishment  Mgr. 
Kitchen  Sup^ervisor 

Home  Serv.  Rep. 
Housekeeper,  Inst. 


14. 01 0.1 
II 

14.010: 
14.01:j3  ■ 
14.0104 

14.0201  . 

14.0202 
14.02U3 
14.0204 
M.U201 


Accountants 

lit 

Bookkeepers 
Cashiers 

Mdcn..  Oper:  Billing,  Boot^ 
keeping,  X  Computing 

Computer  and  Console  OpLrp 


■  Peri  phe.ral  Equi  p.  O'per, 
rvProqramrilers  '  '  . 

-  Systems  Aaaiysts 
.  Duplicating  Mach. ''Oper. 


160.288-010 
160.288-018 

■210.388-02Z 

211.468-010 

215?338-010 

il'?.  382-018 
2l3.i3a,rQ10^ 

213.582-010 
,020.188-025 
;012, 168-022 

207.782-014 


Accountinc)  Technician 
Cost  Estimator 

Bookkeeper 

Cashier 

Of  Mcc^  Mach.  Oper. 


Computer 
Computer 

Key-Puncf 


Oper. 

OperationS'-'Supervi  sor 
\   \ '  ' 
Oper.' 


Programme  rs 
Systems  Analyst 
Duplicating  Mach.  Oper. 
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Trtxonoiny  Title 


DOT  No. 


DOT  Title 


File  Clerks 

General  Office  Clerks 


Filing,  Off.  Mach.  & 
Gen.  Off.  Clerical,  Other 


206.388-018 

2 19: 388-066 
219^88-258 

208.588-026 


Commuhi cat  ions  Systems -Clerks  2 

^  Oper/  '  , 

Mail  ),  Postal  Clerks 

Receptionists  i  Informa- 
_tion  Clerks 

InfonDation  Communication 
Occupa.,  Other 

Ship.  &  Receiving  Clerks 
Secretaries 


,3(5.8^026 


'Stenographers 


"  Off.  Mgr..      Chief  Clerkj 
Clerk-Typists 


231.588-014 
237.368-038 

249.268-014 
249.368-050 

222.387-  026 

201.368-0.10  , 
201.368-014 
201-368.018 

202.388-  014 
202.388-022 

169.168-062 

209.388-022 


File  C]er\ 

General  OfflcTcierk 
Statistical  Clerk        "  > 

Transcribing  Mach.  Oper. 


Telenhone  Oper'. 

Mail  Clerk 
Receptionist 

Survey  Worker 

Library  Asst. 

Ship.  &,  Receiving  Clerk 

Legal  Secretary 
Medical  Secretary 
Secretary 

Stenographer 
Stenotype  Oper. 

Off.  Super. 

Clerk-Typist' 


.0109 
.0^10' 


ERiC 


Chemical  Tech.' 

Civil  Tech. 
II 

Electriical  Tpch, 
E  ectrbm'c  T^ch 


ectromecha'nical  Tech. 


EnvironmentaUControl  Tech. 


022.281-  014 

018.188-026 
005.181-010 

003.181-^010 

003. 151-014 

957.282-  014 
729.281r034 
828. 28 If 022 

710.2811-^18 

168.287-054 
954.78^018 


Chemical  .Tech. 
Surveyor 

Civil  Engineering  Tech. 

Electrical  Tech. 

Electronic  Tech.  ^  . 

Control  Room  tech Radijo  &  TV 
Electromedical  Equip.  Tech., 
Electronics  Mech.     ^'       .  ' 


Electromechanical  T^ch. 


/ 


Industrial  Waste  Inspector 
Solid  Waste  Tech. 
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Taxonomy  Title 


DOTr-No  > 


DOT  Title 


JncJustrldt  Tech, 


Instrumentation  Tech.  '  . 
Mechanical  Tech.  ^ 

M 

Metallurgical  Tech 
Agr. -Related  Tech. 
Health-Related  Tech..,  Other 
Home  Ec-Rela^^ed  Tech.,  Other 
Fire  &  Fire  Safety  Tech. 
Mi  sc .  Tech . ,  Other 


638.281-026 
012.288-010 
012-288-010 

003.281-0*26 

007.187-022'^ 

007.181-026 

019.281-018 

011.281-014 

168.287-010 

079.878-010 

189.878-010 

168.168-010 

012.081-OiO 
621.281-042 
029.281-018 
729.281-010 
954.782-026 


Industrial  Maintenance  Mech.. 
Industrial  Engineering  Tech.  / 
Industrial  Safety  T^ch. 

Ins trumenitatlon  Tech'. 

Numerical  Control  Tool  Progammer 
Mechanical  Engineering  Tech. 
Qiral  1  ty  Control  Tech.  1 

I    ,         .  ^  I  -  \ 

Metallurgical  Asst. 

Agr.'-Commodi ty  Inspector 

Industrial  Hyqienlst 

Soci  al  Serv.  Aid 

Building  Inspector  ^ 

Industrial  Safety  Tech, 
Fluid,  Power  Tech. 
Lab.  Food  Tester 
Educationatl  Media  Tech. 
Waste  Water  Tech. 


Air  Conditioning 
If 

Cool i no 
Heating 
Air  Conditioning,  Other 
Enectfical  Appliances 

M 

Gas  Appliances 
Body  &  .Fender 


I^echam'cs 
Specialization,  Other 


620.281-010 
637.281-010 

637.281-034 

869.281-010 

884.884-014 

827.281-014 
723.281-0r8 

637.281-022 

807-381.010 
845.781-018 

620.281-014 

620.281-034 
620.281-062 
620.281-098 
620.381-014, 


Auto.  Air-Cond.  Mech. 
Air  Cond.  Mech. 

Refrigeration  Mech. 

Furn.  Instal 1 .  &  Repair 

Cement  Mason 

Elec.  Appliance  Repair 
Elec.  Appliance  Repair 

Gas  Appli^ance  Serviceman 

iAuto.  Body  Repairman. 
Auto,  Painter  , 

Auto.  iMech.  ; 

Auto.  Br^e  Mech. 

Auto,  Front-End  Align.  Mecf). 

Auto.  Transmission  Mech.; 

Auto.  Serv.  Sta.  Mech. 


5? 
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\K\ori(iriy  No. 

Taxonomy  Title 

DOT  No. 

•     DOT  Title   _ 

17.0401 

Aircraft  Maintenance 

621.281-010 

Aircraft  ft  Engine  Mech. 

17.0^0? 

M 

Aircraft  Operations 

621.281-038 
193. 168-Q14 

Fll^  Engineer 
.  Grourftl  Control  Specialist 

1  "?      I'll  ■ 

1 7 . 00 

Business  Mach.  ^Maintenance 

633.281-030 

Off.  >lach.  Sprvlceman 

17,|07   4-1  , 

Commercial  ArtiOccup. 

II            I  1  ' 

W                      '                                1  ^ 

970.381-046 
14,1.081-042 

Sign  Painter 
Issul trator  , 

17.0701 

Interior  Decorating 

142.051-014 

Interior  Decorator 

17.0702 

Window  Display 

298.081-010 

Display  Man 

17.p703 

Picoduct  Design 

142.081-078 

Industrial^  Designer 

1  7  r\o 

1  /  •  uy 

Comm.  Photo.  Occup. 

142.062-034 

^Photographer 

17.0901 

Photo.  La'b.  &  Dkrm.  Occup. 

•  976.381-010 
976.887-018 

p  Developer 

Photographic  Asst. 

17.  10 

Construction  &  Maintenance 

Trades  . 

899.381-010 

Bldq.  Maintenance  Man  . 

1 / .  lUU  1 
II 

Carpentry 

060.381-026 
860.381-038 

Carpenter 
Form  Builder 

17-.  1002 

Electricity 

824.281-0)4 

Electrician 

17! 1003 

Heavy  Equip. 

859.883-030 
620.281-046 

Operating  Engineer 
Construction  fquip.  Mech. 

17. 1004 

17.  1005 
17.1007 

17. 1008 
17  ..1009 
17.J010 
17. 1099 


;\Masonry 

II 

Painting  &'Decorating 
Plumbing  &  Pipefitting 


861.381-010 
861.781-038 


'Brickl ayer 
Tile  Setter 


840.781-010  Painting 


Dry-Wa1l  Installation 

Glazing  - 

Roofing  I'  ■ 

■  1 

Construction  &  Main.  Trade*;, 
Other  * 


862.381-074 

862.381-042 
!  - 

842.884-010 

865.781-010 

866.381-010 

801.781-010 

864.781-010 
863;^884-030 
299.381.010 


Plumber  . 
Pipefitter' 
■    '       '        ,  i 
Dry  Wall  ApplicatOjj-  ! 

Glazier 

'Roofer  ' 

Structural  Steel  Worker 


' Floor  £ay€T 
Siding~/(pplicator 
Carpet  4  1  inoleum_^Layer 
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laxononiy  TIHc 


DOT  No. 


DOT  Title 


rustodldl  Services 
OlcselMech. 

Dra'fting'   ^  • 

H 

Electr1ca1|  Occupatjlons 

Lineman 

Motor  Repairman 
Corrimunlcatlons 
Radio/Television 
Electronics  Oecup.;-,  Other 

Drycleaning 

M 

Launderi  ng 

Graphic  Arts  Occup. 

Composi  ti on ,  Makeup  ft 

Typesetting 
II 

Printing  Press  Occup. 

Lithography,  Photo.  & 
PI atemaking  . .  ^ 

Bookbi  ndi  ng 

'  Instruments 

Watchmaking  &  Reoair 

Foundry 

H 

1 

It 
II 


302.884-010 

625.281-010 
,621.381-022 

001.281-010 
005.281-018 
007.281-014 

829.281.022 

821.381-034 

721.281-022 

822.281-026 

720.281-018 

159.148-010. 
184.168-022 

362.782-010 
369.884-026 

369.884-022 

659.130-010 

650.582-022 

650.582-014 

651.7a^-042 
^51. 782-054 


977.781-  010 

710.281-058 

715.251-018 

518.381-022 
518.38U014 
514.884-030 

514.782-  022 


Custodian 

Diesel  Mech. 

Fl  1^1  d  Power  Mech. 

Draftsman,  Architectural 
Draftsman-,  Structure 
Draftsman,  Mechanical  . 

Elettrlcldn,  Maintenance  ^  - 
Lineman 

Electric  Motor  Repairman 

Comm.  Equip.  Repairman 

.  TV'^i  Rad/io  Serviceman 

/Announce r,  Raidio  4  TV 
Program  Director,  Radio  4  TV 

Dry  Cleaner 

Carpet  A  Uphplstery  Cleaner 

Launderer  "    ^  f 

Print  Shop  Foreman 

Phototypesetter  Oper. 

Linotype  Oper. 

Offset  Pressman 

Platen  &  Lettep  Pressman 


972.382-010        F^hotographer .  Lithographic 


Bookbinder 

Instrument  Repairman 

Watch  Repairipan 

Foundry  Molder 
Coremaker  j 
Metal  Pourer 
Die-Casting  Mach.  Oper. 


ERLC 


.UUr  NO;. 


DOT  Title 


Machine  Shopi  '^^ 


Mach.  Tool  Operation' 
Me  taN  T  r a  d  e  s ,  Cpmb  1  ried 


Sheet  Metal 
Welding  &  Cutting 


Tbol  &  Die^Maklng 
Bacberihg 

Cosmetology  j:" 
Personal  Serv.,  Other 

■  -  ^ 

Plastics  Occupations 


Piibl  ie  Sery.,  Occup. 
Fireman  Training 
Sak'er 

~.  -  ■ 
II  ^ 

Cook/Chef 


600.285-050 
600.200-066 
600.2^0-030 
609*..?82r054 
609.782-026 

609.885-022 

600.380-  026 
617.885-042  - 
617.280-018 

809.381-  -010 


■  —  rr 

Automotive  MaGhinLst 
Patternmaker,  Metal 
General  Machinist 
Tape  Control  Mach.  Oper'. 
Electrical  Discharge  Mach.  Oper. 

Production  Mach.  Oper.  ; 

Mach.  'Set-Up  Oper. 
Punch  Press  Oper. 
Press  Oper. ,  Heavy  Duty 
Fabricator-Assembler,  Met. 


Prod. 


804.201-010        Sheet  Metal  Worker^ 


312.884-014 
:^10. 004-010  ' 
011.804-014  . 
013.085-OlOc 
^10.004-014 
016.702-014 
012.084-022 

601.200-062 

330.331-010 

330.331-010 

334.070-010 
334.070-014 

556.702-030 

557.702-010 

556.702-014 

,554.702-034 
690.005-166 
556.805-102 

160.160-010 

373.004-014  ' 

313.781-010  , 
J13-084-010 

313.301-010 
317.887-010 


Welder,  Combination     ,         ■  .' 
Welder,  Arc 
Welder,  Gas 

We Ide.r,  Resistance  Mach.. 
Welder,  Inert  Gas  Shielded  Arc' 
Flame  Cutting  Mach.  Oper. 
Repair  Welder 

Tool  &.  Die /laker     -  .     ;  • 
Barber [  *  '  , 

Cosmetologist  ■  - 

Masseur 

Reducing  Salon  Attendant  >\^. 

-Plastics  Inject.  Mold.  Mach. 
Oper. 

Plastics  Extrusion  Molxl.  Mach. 
Oper.  ^ 

Plastics  Compression  Mold. 

Mach.  Oper.  / 
Plastics  Calendar  Roll  Oper. 
Plastics  Heat  Sealing  Mach.  Oper. 
Plastics  Vacuum  Forming  Mach. 

Oper.  a 

Bldg.  &  Safety  Inspector 

Fireman  — 

Baker 

Baker  Helper  "  • 

Cook 

Cook  Helper 


(o9 


.  .  N.  n.viu.  No  .  • 
\j        ^  ^ 


Tcjixonomy  Title 


17.99 


"Meat  Cutter; 

Wditei7Wa1  tress  - 

Small  Engirw.  Repair, 
Internal  Combustion 

" 

Textile  Production. & 
Fabrication,  Other 


Leatherworking^ 


Upholstering 
Millwork  SCabinet  Making 


Trade  &  Industrial  Occup., 
Other  ■  • 


DOT-  No.  ' 

■■  DOT  Title  - 

316.804-018 

Meat  Cutter 

311.878-058 

Walter/ Waitress 

620.281-08r.  . 

Motorcycle  Repairman 

624.281-034 

Gasoline  Engine  Repairman 

363.782-018 

Steam  Press  Oper.  -  - 

787.782-054 

Sewlng-Maching  Oper*.  All  Around 

789.884-054 

Lea^herworker 

780.381-018  „ 

Upholsterer- 

660.280-010 
662.782-074 
763.884-03r 

Cafblnetmaker 
WOOQWorKing  Macii*  uf>cr  • 
.  Furniture  &  Hdwe.  Assembler 

609,684-010 

Inspector,  General 

639.884-010 
635.381-014 
7  3P.  28 1'- 038. 
730.38^^50^' 


Bicycle  Repairman 
yjending  Machrine  Repalman 
Musical  In^rument  Repairman 
Piano  Tundr 


ft 
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Table  3-1.5    Card  Layout,  for  .Rmchihg  Taxonomy  and  DOT  Descriptions 
Card  Card 

Description 
Taxonomy  number 
Taxont^  title 
Blank  h 


Card 

Card 

Ifembex 

Columns 

■  -1 

.  1  -7 

1 

^  1 

1 

67 

^>  1 

„  68-80 

1-7  ■ 

> 

8-^7 

''8-66 

67' 

68-80 

< 

i 

3 

9-10 

3 

IL'-1> 

17-20 

I 

21-66 

» 

^ 

Card  number 
DOT  number 
Taxopomy  number 
DOT  title  ^ 
Blank  - 
Card  number  J? 
Blank 

Numlper  of  lines  within  category 
Category  liumber  \j 
Line  number  , 

Sort -digit  for  placing  records 
iri\order  by  DOT  number 

Sort  digit  for  placing  records 
^in  order  by  Taxonomy  number 

Blank  ^  ■        ■' ^ 

Card  {iiunlier  '4  ' 


(Note:     Tb:e  first  c^d  in  this  card  deck  is/not  ^  the  above  given  format. 
This  card  contains  the  year  number J  to  be  printed  on  the  output 
reports.     Ihese,  numbers  correspond  to  years  I973,  197^^  and  I977. 
Punch  the  card  as  1973197'.1977737;i|r7  beginning  in'-<folamn  fi-.  ) 


"i.i:    Labor  .Demand  Data  Analysis  and  Repoxt<>Generation  Software  • 

^.J.l-  Component  Programs    -  '       '      ."^  "       .  ^ 

There  are  sixteen  Small  component  programs  wh^h  perform  analysis  and 
*  report  generation  functions  .relative  ,to  the  Labor  Demand  portion  of  CENIS. 

^^[Ble'g^  programs  are  eac^h.  referenced  usin^^  a  different  operand  name  in  the 

y  .  :        .  ' 

contrpn^language.     "Ilie^^^^s^  in  its  internal  operations^  recogip.zes 

^  *'  ^ 

•:>the  programs  by  program^umber .  Additionally^  each  program  has  a  name  ' 

    •    ^  .     .V.  ,  —   . 

as  rtsquired  by  the  programming  languages  used  in  implementation  of  CENIS.  . 


•Ihe  program  name  and  prq^^ram  number  are  only  of  interest  tojprogrammers 
-  7  ■  '  ^ 


nufl/b 

v/ho  will  modify  the  system.     Only  the  operand  name        needed^  'by  the  user 
of-CENlo  software^  to  produce  component  reports,^    Table  3-2.1  lists  operand 
names^  and  assofiiated  program  name  and  number^  for  each  of  the  major 
component  pro'grams.  ^  ,  .     *    .  - 

In.  addition  to  the  'a"^ove- named  programs  there  are  sixteen  utility  - 
routines  which  ^perform  sorting  and  other  data  ^Preparation  functions  in  - 
iSupport  of  the  analysis  and  report  generation  programs.     Ibese  programs 
are  not  given  an  operand  name"  because  they  cannot^  *  and  need,  npt^  be.  design 
nated  in  the  user  control  language  •     Ihese  programs  are  li-sted  by  name  in 
Table  along  with  the  name  ^pf  the  prograjqi^  that-  each  supports. 

Flow  of  control 'between  these  programs  can  be  easily«.suramarized. 
Figures  3'c.''l  through  3*2>h  providfe  this  summa;ri^atiori'.    A  bri-ef  description 
•of  thfese  figvires^  vill  be  given  in  succeeding  paragraphs.     Information  rel- 
ative to  specific  makeup  of  data  fiies  will  be  given  in  separate  subsection. 
A  nummary  of  sorting  sequences  is  given  in  Table  '3.c\^i.  v 


1    Labor  Dem^d:  Analysis  and  Report  Generation  Support  Progx'ams 


Operaxid 
.  Hame 

'  lABEIxFIIiE 

REPORT  ONE 

.REPORT,  THREE  ^ 
l^ORT'  FOUR 
.REPORT  FIV:S  ■ 

"  REPORT-  SIX 
REPORT  SEVEN' 
REPORT  EI'GHT  ■ 
REPORT  NIM;. 
REPORT  TEN  _ 
D.EMAIffl  FI.LE 
IlEPdRT  ELEVEN  " 

.REJpRT  .TWELVE 
REPORT  raiRTEEN 

INTERFACE  FILE 


J 

PrQgrani 
Name 

CDTODK 

LDPGOl 

LDPGOl 

LDPG03 

LDPGol 

LDFmiy 

L.DPGO6  . 

4  LDFdyj  ■ 
-  h.ppGoy„ 

LDV(X)9 

■  LDPGJ..d 

■  "LLMMi^; 
.  Ll)PGIl 

.  L^j^POak'  , 
LDPGlj 
LDIKFL 


Program 
Number  " 

-^31 

■32 

43 

3'^ 

30 
i9  ■ 
3A 

•" 

■  3r  - 

ho 
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TaMe^  3-*^' -2  '-Utility  Program^  in  the  Labor  .Demand  Gomppnent 


Program  Name-. 

^  ld:rpoi 

'LDRPOL' 
LDRPOj 
V°  .LDRI-'0;i 

LDRl^OO 
-LDWO'( 
LDr#u8 

T 

LDRPO9 
LDIIPIO 


LDRiVn. 


LDRI-'l:,' 
LDllF'13 
.LODPC34- 
SORT 


4 


LDPG13      \'  -      ►  . 

Alr^  of  the  above 

All  progreins,  requiring  a  data 
prting 


»  •  .  Go 

3- 


j  ,    Ohe^  first  diagram,  '.Figjire  3.LM,  shows  tfiat  program  CDTO.DK  prepares 
.  ■  a  file  of  labels  from  card,  input.*    This  file  contains'  Taxonomy  and  DOT 
.  nwbers  and  titles  used^ln'  annotating'  output'  on-  printed  reports  .The 
_     member  (.Tj  .sig^  in  the  figure  iAtficatel  that  the  file  created  has  DD  name 
^  ,  FT-.-FOOi.     'ihe  dataset  nu/ne  is  LDLBPL.  *  This.dataset  is  needed  all 
report  ^^lenera'ting  pro;rrarns  and  must  be  exe^iuted  prior  to'  calling  for  ■  ' 
reports. .  ;   '  *      '  ■  -  ^i^  ,  '      '    v " 

...       '  Fi.^ure  leplGts-  the  use  6f  prograrn  LDIJPIL.-^^   This;.  prOgrajn'breateS  / 

^     an-t^atorec  a  data:3e1^>  Jjy  the  saine  nam^:i,MfiFL,  for  ^ 

^'Of  later^are  Cpmponotjt^r^orta;  '.  Ihe  inpuf  &aset  J.DWl!FL 'contains  the  ■ 
^    weighted^ ourygj^  ^.^escrlbed  l£.  i.l  .-    iihis  progr&in  must  fee    '  ■  '  - 

execiitad  before  any  interfaiie  reporta  cdn  be  produced.  "  "  ' 

■  .     L^Q  Fi/,n3.re  ^.  .  |  aMaie-q  equaU.y  w6ll  to  any  of  the  reporting,,  pro-    *,  ' 
.  gr^ms^LDRlll.  -  LDRlvfo.     Ih^e  reporting- programs  ^mrunarize  the  dati  in.  . 
variDua.way:;  vrhicli  will  be  der^cribed  later.,   'Ihe  reports  can.be  produced' 
,  (call6.i  for)  in  any  sequence,  an-i  ahy  subset  of  -the.  tei^repbj-t  lets  can 
be  obtained  in  a  single-  computer .  run.  .  'llie  u§er  specification  for  any  - 
report,  r;.ay  report  nuraber  six,  is      -  '  ■ 

J  ■.  EXEWTE  m-OKT.GIX. 

'  /inally,  FU^uro  illuatratiis  the  laat  two  major,  operations  in 

.  this  component  software.    First,  program  LDMlvfflT  oversees  the  creation  of 
the  lataset  name.l  LDDEFL.     Ihic  operation  is  -lone  only  one  time. in  a  Labor  r 
l)em:v3fl  analysis.   "Ihe  user  Gp.ecification  for --creation  of  this  file  is'' 
•  a'cGOin-plished  using  the  command  '  ^  " 

.       EXECUa'^         mAANli  FILE.' 
Once  this  file  is  created,  any -'or  all  of  these  last  three  report  sets  can 
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Figure  3-'2.1    View  of  Prografli  CDTODK 


'  ■  *  r 



■» 

COT  0  OK-  

^.igure  3.2.2    View  of  Progrto  LDINFL  " 


J 


r 


LDIn/FL  " 


LD/N)r  L 


Figure  i.;'.3    laical  Flow  of  Survey  and  Analysis  Report  Generatiqri 
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Fi^re  ^.2.^^    lypical  Flow  of  Demand  Report  Generation 


V. 


5u  P<:CvtSc^  ■ 


be  produced  using  programs  -]^DRrY:i  -  LLiRpf;-.  The  user  specification  for 
(say)  report  197^;;  is  ^  * 

'^XECirm     ^  KEPORT  IV/ELVE. 


■j..:.:-    Component  Datai:Gts        ^  i.     „  ...  * 

Ihere  are  four,  n-jne.i  iataGetc  that  are  created  and/or  used  in  analysi 
of  labor  leman .!.  Jatii. ,   Ihese  are  the  .latasets  named  LDLBFL,  LDWTFJ^  hJDlWL 
and  LDDIiFL:    With  the  Vxceptlon  .of  LI)DEI% '  tliese  wil.1  be  aescribed,  in 
the  jjiven  order,  in  .succeedinc  paraf^raphs .     Gihcd  L.DD5!SFL  is  only  used  ^  ■ 
internally,  .  it.  ia  essentially  a  scratch  dataset  that  ;Ls  used  fbr' three     '  ' 
Fr...|;r'.jii  executions^  hence  its  specific  format  will  not  be  given  here.  ' 

The  first  of  these  -.latasets,  nmned-  u,ULBF.L,  contains  annota1:ive  labels 
for  IVixonumies  ,  DOT'S, -  eatecuries,  and  ■,t,itles-for  major  breaks  defined 
'la  a  change  in  one  of  the  first  six  .liigits  in  taxonomy  number.  For  purpose£ 
of  lescription,,  let  us  consi  ler  this  dataset 'as  heing  made  up  of  three 
jubsetc'     she  first  subset  consists  of  tliree-«0  byte  records  for\ach 
Line  on  tha  Labor  Deman(.i  qurvey  data  collec'tion  form.     Ih^  order  of 
record  sets  is  by  catef^ory  number  reference-!  on  the  form:    Hence  category 
i.reonrd;;  are  first  in  the  subset  feml  there  are  three  .i-ecords  for  each'- 
line  ..n  the  data  collection  form.     'Die  thir-l  of  the  three  record's,  ih  /  ■ 
the  first  record  set/  within  each  categor/ ^specifies  the  number  of  lines 
considered  within  the  category.  '  Ind.ividual  records  are  r-reated  in  binary 
form  and  written  in^fixed  blocks.  -  Uie  makeup,  of  each  three  record  sets  is 
as  follows.    ^  * 


Id-  -  ■  ■ 


t  ■  '  ' 

Record  Character 

^^er  Position  Data  Items  in  iDLBFL' 

^   _    _ 

^  ^  ^  J- -7  Taxonomy  niunber 

1  Taxoroiry  title- 

i  "  '    6(3~ao  DOT  number  ' 


\  5^7'  ^    ^        Taxonomy  number 
c3-8Q  dot  title  '  >. 


/ 


•  'Number  of  lines  within  category 

»    i',)     ^     ^  ■    Category  number 

•         •■       "  ■         •         •  / 

.  J  .b-10  .  h\r\e  number  ^ 

^  '  ^         il-l'-*  •  r{umeric  sort  key  tot  DOT*^, 

^  ^  '  "  '         /  J' '      "Numeric  co^t  key  for  Taxonomies 

'  :  -  ^  _   -^.M-BO    ■  .      blank*  '  \  \,  ^  . 

(*  applicable  only  to-first  group  of  re  cord  is' within  each  category) 

The  card  format  for  this  subset  is, given  In  ^kble  3..!.^?.     The  second 

    ^ 

subset  consists  of  seven  records^  each  80  \»ytes  in  length.     :ihese  are 
titles  (if  major  groups  of  taxonomy  numbers.     Finally^  the  third  subset  is 
made  up  of  eieliteen  records,  each  80  bytes  in  length,  which  contain  the 
txb^cs  used  to  identify  categories-     'Ihis  entire  dataset  is  cre'ated  from 
card  input  of  a  master  deck.     B^is  deck  is  rrepared,  in  an  obvious  fashion 
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using  the  smrvey  formp  as  guides  to  cdrcL  creation,  '  "  ■ 

Ihe  dataset  LpWTFL  Vontains«  the  weighted  data  derived  from  .interview 
of  Employers/    'Ihe  record  length  in  tixi-s  datase-t  is  100  bytes  and  record 
.format  is  given  in  Table  3- X. 3.' -  The  FOETRAN' input  format  used  to  read 
these  data' in  a  report  generation  program  is  (25A'0-  ^ 

Finally,  the  dataset  EDIl^FL  contains,'  for  each  taxonomy,  the  area(^-- 
^  and  statewid'e  totals  for  l)  Momber  of  persons  employed  full 'time,  2)  Ex- ^ 
pected  replacement  needs  in  191%  and;  3)  'Ihe  expected  number  of  in-plant  • 
.•trainees.  _  Four  60  byte  record j^are  used  to  store  the  information  in 
character  ^rm  for  each  taxonc^l"    Ih.e  reolord  format  i s -a-g "  follows : 


Mimber 

'1  , 

i; 

'1 

':i 

■  l' 

1  ■ 

1 

1 


■  Character 
Positions 


,8 


'  \  iJ-2Q 
29-33 
j'i-3 
39-^1-3 
.hh-hQ 

'+9-^3 


Data  Items  in , LDINFL  '     .  '    .  "\ 
Blarik  ' 

Taxonomy  number  . 

Taxonomy  title    •  .  •     ■     '  . 

Area  1  total  full-time'  employees 


'•I    Area  1  expect^  needs^  I975 

Area  1  expected  in-plant  trainees 
.   Area  2  tdtal  full-time  employees 
.Area  2  expected  needs^  I975 
Area  2  expected  in-plant  trainees 


1 

.2" 


T^-'J9.  Area  h  total  full-time  employees 

1-5.    '  Area  h-  expected  needs,  I975 


Gpntinued. 


r 


7V 


• ,  CharaTcter  .  , 
.N^nber,.        Positions '  Description 


6-10  Area  k'e. 


:p)ected  in-plant  trainees  . 


16-21  ^tatewide  total  f\ill-.tme  .employees 

"       •■  22-27  Statewide  total  expected  neeciS;,  1975  : 

.  ^'8-33  •         '  statewide  total  inr-plant  traiSnees  *  ' 

As  was  mentioned  previously,  this  da^^set  is  used , in ■ the  production  of 
Interface  Component  reports  which  will  be  descl-ibed  in  anol^her^ chapter 
of  this  manual.  '      ■   "      ■/  '  ■   '  ' 

The  characteristics  of  the  Computer  files  'for  the .^datasets  described 
in  this  subsection  are  summarized  in  Table  3I2.3.      *         •  ~ 
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Table  3..2.3    Characteristics  .of  Labor  ■  Demand  Files 


DC  N  ame 

DSmME 

RECFM  ■ 

LRECL 

fti8foo;l 

LDWTFL 

FB     '  / 

100 

FII9FOOI 

&&SCRO3  . 

1  FB 

'  100 

FT20F001 

LDDEFL 

■    FB  '  ' 

,  ■  '80 

FKlFOOl^ 

LDINFL 

FB-  " 

FT22FOO1/ 

LDLBFL  ^ 

.    FB  , 

'  ."80 

BLKSIZE 
3200  ' 

.  3200 
3200 

1 

y  3200 

I  '3?oo 


Table  3.2.4    Sort  Sequences  Required  by  Labor  Demand  Survey  and  Demand. 

Report  Generation  Programs 


Reports 
Generated 

"OM,  TOO 
n:^.^    '   THREE,  FOUR 
FIVE,  SIX 
SEVEN,  EIGHT 
NINE,  TEN 


Data  sequencing 
Required;  by  analysis  ;^ograjn  ^ 


Sorted  by  DOT  within  Taxonomy  ,  ^^^'^^ 

Sorted  by  DOT  within  Taxonom/  within  area. 

Sorted  by  DOT  withio  Taxonomy  within  catego'^ 

Sorted  by  DOT  within  Taxonomy  within  c.9,tegory  within  area 

Sorted  by  DOT  "  ,  '      '    .  •  "  , 


r 


7^ 
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3 -3    Labor  Demand 'Reports  , 

Ohere  are  thirteen  different  reports  which  can  be  obtained  in 

*  ..  .  '  ^    ■  ' 

this  componenii  of  CENIS.     One  page  of  each  ©eh^rai  reporl  type  is  given  in 

Figures  3-3^1  -  3-3-11-    For  purposes  off  discussion/  these  reports  can  be  • 
c-onsidered  as  b^ing  in  three' groups.'     The' group  names  which  we  shall  - 
apply  are:  .     .        .  *  "  . 

*.    ■    ^  1.-. Survey  reports  -  \  ■ 

2/    Analysis  reports  .  ,    *.  •  * 

3«  "  DemandT^i stings.  *      .  ■       „.  • 

...» 

Within  each,  group  the  main  diffe3:enc^ .  b|twisen  reports  ±sr  ±n  the  classifica- 
tions  used  for  subtotaling.'  -This  idea  will  become  clearer  as  we  consider  ' 
each  group, 'in  turn^  in  che  following  subsections!  .  '. 


3.3* J-    Labor  Demand  -  Survey  Reports  '  ■ 

•  ■'        •        *  ■        .    -       '  '       -        ■  . 

ae  survey  reports  are  reports  numbei^ed -1^  3^  5,  7  and  9.     In  all 

of  these  reports  the  basic  numerical  entries  in  ^he  bod;)/-  of  the  report 

are  simply  .totals  over  the  data  items  given  in  the  column  headings/.. and  \. 

all  of  these  items  are  a  p,art  of  the  basic  weighted  data*  derived  in  the*' 

.survey.     Line  items,  which'  are  printed^  and  used  for  subtotaling^  are  totals 

over  individual  DOT'S.     Differences  between  reports  are  defined  by  the  . 

way  in  which  the  data  are  divided  into  subsets^  and  subtotals  are  generated'.' 

The  following  is  a  description  of  this  format  for' each  jreport;  '    .  . 


*  ■  ■  ■  .  ^ 


■,77 


t 


Report  1    -    Ihis  rteporl  give^,^|(ate  totals  for  each\ taxonomy,  and  ' 
.  ,    ..■   grand  totals  for  tl^^  state  across  taxonoMes.  .  Hie,jJ;eras 
on  which  these  totsiis  are  generated  are  shown  as  the 
colum^i  hea;a3mgs  of|'figure  3'.3.1.  » 
3  1hi6  report  cokidCu  each'  merged  area  separately. 

■  for  each  taxonomy ;•- majpr, groups  of  taxonomies,  and 

the  entire  area  are  generated.     Figure  3.3.3  i^ an 
,  .     .  exa^pple  of  this  report  type.  \ 
Report        -   '[The  data  within  each  category  are  considered 'and  reported 
separately..    Within  category,  tax-ononiy  totals  p\  pro-  ,' 
'     duced  and  the  totals  for  the  category  are  also  printed.. 
'  '  '         i^igurfe  >3-5  is  an  example  of  this  report,  type. 

■     Report  7    -    Category  totals  within  each' merged  .area  are 'given  in 
^      ':,  ■       ^^^-^  *yP^  report.     Totals  for  each  taxonomy  within 

'  category  are '.also  displayed.     Figure  3.3.7  is  an  exainple 

■.of  this  report  type. 
.     Report  9^    -    Ihis  report  type  contains  the  same  state  totals  as  'those  . 

-   -     in  Report  ]      The  difference  is  'that  Tthe  totals  in  this  ' 
-    •   .    -ninth  report  are  listed_ in" order  of  ascending  DOT  number. 
.Figure  3-3-9  depicts  this ' situation. 

3-3        lajjor  Demand'    -    Analysis- Reports  '       .  .  . 

This  type  of  report  £^ives,  -for  .each  of  the  yiars  73,  Tj,  and  77, 
four  projected  values  called  expansion,  replacement,  total  demand,  and 
percent  expansion.     The  way  in  which  these  quantities  are  compi^^will 
now  be  described.  ' 

V 


7? 


^    .    Expansion         Biis  quantity  is  the  difference  between  estimated 

-employment  for  the  given  year  .(73;  75;  or  77)  -and^  the* 
'   niimber  of  fall -time'^^employees' given  or  expected  In  the- 
.  ,  r^revious  period.  .  ^     '  »  '  ^         '  *  '\ 

Replacement    -    ;ihis  quantity  is  simply  the  total'projected  replace- 

merrb^neutds  derived  through •  sample,  survey.  . 
Total  Demand    -    Compute^  as  the  expect^  needs  ^^^l^the'■  given  ^year 
-    .     ^  ;       '     (T3;  JDr  9^  77)  plus  the"  replacement  needs- :for  the 

.  .      *  given  yea]? -(73_,  ^75, -or '77)'  mJ.nUs  the  oui^re^^^^ 

,  of  full-time'  employees,        \   ^- '  ■   .       ^       '    .       ^  # 

.  Percent  Expansion    -  ,  Percentage^,  for  the  given  year  (73y'75/.'or  77), 

7      •  . oaaefi  on  Current  number  of  full-time  employees. 

As-  in  the  case  of  Wrvey  reports^,  there  are  sfeveral  analysis  rej)orts 
w]iich  differ  only  in /the' way  that  the  daia  are  divicl^d  and  subtotals  ^re  * 
generated.     Ihe  .analysis' reports  are  Reports '-p;/-^!./  6/  8,  arid  10.  *Exampres 
of  these  a;^eports  are  giyen  an  Figured  \3. 3.2/  3-3. ^i;   3.3*6^  3*3*8;  and,'' 
J. 3,. 10.     The  division  of  data  'and  items/in  subtotals  are  directly  analogous 
•to  the  survey  repo'^ts 'V^ep- -iihe  correspondence  is- known.     This  cforresnon- 
dence;,  or  pairing^  of  survey  ahd  analysis  reports  is  .(l;2),   (3;^0;  '  (5;6); 
(7,8),* and  (9.10).     Thus,  for  example,  Repgrt  2  features  state,  totals: for 
each  taxon6my  and  grand  totals  for. the  state,  "as  does  the  Survey  Report  1. 


3.3.3    Labor  Demand  -  Demand  listings  ♦ 

The  analysis  report' nu/nber  6  give^  state  totals^  in  analysis,  '  A  key 
item  in  this  report  is  the  expected  heed  for  each  of  the  years  involved. 
When  studying  Report  6  in^an  effort  to  determine  rkey  :fetat^Wide  expec5t«^ 
needs  in  the  Tutur#^  the  presentation  in 'this  <peport  is  somewhat  incon- 


*     venient.    /or  th^s  reason^  three  additional  3;;eports  havfe  been  generated 

^     using  the^ data -displayed  in  Report  6.     These  three  reports  are  derived  by 

Sorting  lines  in  Report  6  according' to  expected  \reed\n  each' of  the  pefiods 

.•1973;  .197!^/  and  1977*     Ihe^re^port  numbers,  a^re^  respectively^  Reports  ELEVEN^  . 

,    imiVE,  an<i  MRTEEN.^    Ihus^  for^  examjole/' Report  197j  is  a  srdrting^^of  Re^rt  6  .. 

in  artier  pf  1973"  total  needT   Figure  3 -3 -11  illustrates  these  report  " 

.    ■  '  ^  ^    ^*  - 

foriDats.      '  '  '  '     "  * 
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Figure  3.3-1    Labor- Demand  -.-REPORT  QJffi. 
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Figure  3*3.2    Labor  Demand  -•  REPORT  IWO 
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3*.')-  (.Use  of  Computer  Software  in  E^-poD^t  Generation       •     *  . 

.    Eyery-effort  has  been  made,  in  software  development  operations,  " to  '. 

.  simpliiV  the  process  -of  report  generation.     Table  3.2.';'  c5fitains  a  list  6t 

■       ■   ■         '    ■  ,    .  .1 

"available  operands  for  use  in  communications  within  the  program',  ."ihese 

operands,  modifying  the  command- EX^UXE,  will  allow  the  user  to  specify 

.  his  desire  for 'all,  or  any  patt,  of 'the  repor^  types.     Bie  ,o2y  restric  / 

tions  in  usage  is  that  the  LABEL  FILE  must  be  created  befoi^e  any  reports  ' 

can  be  generated,  ^and  the  DEMAM)  FILE  must  be  formed  before  demand j:i stings 

can  be  obtained.     It  is  important,  and  we^e emphasize,  that  multiple  compu-- 

ter  runs  can  be  made,  with  some  subset  of  thl  reports  generated  in  each  rUn- 

or  av^.figle  run  can  be  made,  with  all  reports  produced  ±i  the  one"  run.     An  ' 

example  of  a  complete  user  specification  for  a  dabor  demand  analysis. 

With  an  extraneous  listing  of  file  FI20F001,   is  shown  below: 


LABOR  DEMAND 

i  .  EXEqUTfE    LABEL  FILE 

EXECUTE  REPORT  ONE 

,     ^  ■  EXECUTE  -REPORT  TWO 

f 

EXECUTE  REi>ORT  THREE 

EXECUTE  REPORT  FOUR 

'  EXECUTE  REPORT  >IVE 

EXECUTE  REPORT  SlX 

EXECUTE  REEORl-  SEVEN, 

EXECUTE  REPORT  EIGHT 

EXECUTE  REPORT  MNE.. 

. EXECUTE  REPORT  TEN 
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LABOR  DEMANU  (Gont. ) 

EXECUTE  DEMAND  FILE 

'    '  \     "list  '  ^FT20F001 

EXECUTE  REPORT  ELEVEN^ 

EXECUTE  REPORT  IWELVE, 

EXECUTE  REPORT  THIRTEEN 
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CHAPTER  k 


CENTS  STUDENT  INTEREST  COMPONENT 
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'i.l    student  Interest  -  Data*''1><?4lection  and^Entry 

4.1.1    Overview  of  Data  Collection  Operations^ 

The  Student  Inter>est  Component  of  CENIS  furnis,hes  an  inventory'  of 
careers  which  interest  high  school  Juniors  and  seniors,  and  estimat.e.s ..the 
niimber  of  students  who  will  enter  each  career.     Students  who'' plan  to 
enter  the  military  service  upon  graduating  from' high  school  are  excluded 
from  some  of  the  reports^.     Biis  restriction  assures  that  estimates  of  ' 
interests  in  specanc*  qccupa'tiort^^re  consistent  with  the  number  available 
to  enter.  i  *  ■  • 

The  source  data  for  the  analysis  is  the  set  of  eleventh  and'twelfth 
grac]^  students  in  selected  high  schools.  In. all  the  merged'  areas,  except 
the  Dea-^oines  area,  schools  are*  selected  using  a  simple  random  sampling  • 
plan.  ,  Schools  outside  the  Des  Moines  Metropolitan  Area  sxe  selected  using 
the  plan  described  above  whereas  all  schools  in  the  metropolitan  area  are 
included  in  the  analysis.  Bie  latter  group  is  surveyed  using  a  different 
instrument  than  that  used  for  the  rest  of  the  state. 

Students  Surveyed  outside  the  Des\ Moines  Metropolitan  Area  ,are  asked 
to  indicate  the  two  most  preferred  carreers  in  the  order  of  interest  and 
to  estimate  the  nlegree  of  certainty  they  will  enter  their  first  choice.^ 

A-r 

.  In  addition  each  student  is  asked  what  .he  plans  to  der'upon  graduating  frpm 
high  school.     Weights  associated  With  the  sampling  plan  in  each  merged 
area*  are  used  to  project  the  sarajple  to  population  totals  in  each  merged 
area.     Similarly^  a    probability  associated  with  the  certainty  of  choice  is 
used  tQi  allocate '*the  sample  and  populatian  totals' to  the  'First  Choice  and 
the  Second  Choice  careers  mentioned  by  the  student. 
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Each  career  mentioned  by  the  student  is  associated  with  a  particular 
Taxonanp^-DOT  classification  in  all  reports^  and  an  integral  part  of  the 
data  aVialysis  for  the  Student  Interest  Survey  is  the  file  that  'establishes 
th^  c6rrespondence  between  the  occupational  choices  of  the  student  and  thQ 
standard  DOT  codes.     The  .Des  Moines  Metropolitan  Area  survey  uses  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  career  identifying  codes  than  those  for  the  regular  s\^vey. 
4Iovever,  the  detaiils  as  to  how  this  difference  is  resolved  can  best  be  I" 
exhibited  in  the  description  of  the  processes  involved  in  the  analysis  of 
the  data.  ,    '  \ 

olnce  the  data  collected  in  the  Des  Moines  Metropolitan  Ar^a  are 
cufficiently  different  in  the  way  in  which  they  enter  the  syst^^  the  term 
acout  dq,ta  will  be  used  to  distinguish  these  from  the  regular  sample  data 
which  will  also  .be  referred  to  as  C^estionnaire  data,     ^e  JjChranological " 
sequence  of  processing  the  Student  Interest  data  is  arbitra-rlly  sequenced- 
GO  that  the  regular  survey ^method  is  introduced  first  and  thfe  Scout  data 
second.     CXitside  the  data  processing  sequence  described  hereiTi^  the  collec- 
tion of  -the  two  sets  of  data  may  be  a^  simultaneous  and  a  somewhat  indep^- 
dent  ijrpcess.    .  • 


k].,'    .Data  Collection  by  <^estioanaire    ,  ' 

A  packet  of  survey  materials  are  sent  to  each  high  school  designated 
by  the  survey  plan  so  that  each  student  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  grades 
han  two  pre-printed  forms  available  at  the  time  he  fills  out  the  Career 
Interests  form.     Arrangements  are  made  so  that  a  member  of  the  high 
school  staff  receives  the  packet^  distributes  a  copy  of  each  foim^to  the 
students^  collects  the  fonns  after. they  are  handled  by  the  students  and 
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returns  them  to  the  Career  Education  Division  of  the  Depart'menf  of  ..Public 

> 

Instruction.    •         •  - 

One  of  tJl,Q5^^;forms  received  by  the  student  is  a  condensed  list,  a*s 
shovnJVin  Figure.J{^,,l.  1,  of  occupations  arranged  in  general  •  categories  such 
as  Construction  Occupations,  Health  Occupations,  etc.    Associated  with  each 
occupation  is  aj  three-digit  code  unique  to  the  occupation  in  each  general 
area.     For  ejcample;^  in  the  survey  conducted  in  1973^  the  occupation  of 
Cashier  had  the  code  G06  in  the  Business  and  Office  Occupation  group. 

The  second  form^  shown  as  Figure  ^1.1.2,  received  by  the  student  is  the 
otudent  Interest  Survey  form.     The  lAstinetions  to  the  student  ask  him  to 
do  these  things  :  . 

1.     List  two  occupations,: 'by^^code  letter  and  numbers,  in  .which  you 
plan  or  expect  to  be  employed  after  completing  yooir  schooling. 

::.     Indicate  how  sure  you  are^of  entering  your  first  choice  occupation. 

3.     Indicate  what  your  immediate  plans  after  high  school  are  expected^ 
to  be.  ^ 
Farther  information, ' associated  with  each  survey  form,  include  numeric 
codes  for  County,  District,  School,  Area  and  Grade.,    Inasmaich  as  the  pccu-  - 
pational  list  is  not  exhaustive,  the  opport"unity  for  the  student  to  include 
occupations  which  are^pt  on  vthe  list  is  pr0An.ded.     Write-in  occupations 
are  'reviewed  by  the  Career  Education  Division  and  new  occupation  categories 
are  added  to  the  list  and  codes  assigned  so  that  the  code  on  the  survey 

J- 

form  accurately  reflects  the  students'  choice.    .        <    -  , 

A  second  list  is  established  by  the  Career  Education  Division  which 
equates  each  code  used  in  the  regular  survey  with  a  steLndard  Taxonoray-DOT 
classification  entry.     'ihis  table  must  contain  all  occupations  used  in  the 
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Figure  .i^-.l.l    Studeot  Interest  Occupational  'List 


AORtCULTU^C  AMD  CONSERVATION  OCCUPATIONS 


AOI 
A02 
A03 
A04 
A(I6 

A06 
A07 
AOR 
A09 
AtO 
All 
A17 
A13 
AI4 
A15 
A16 
A17 
A18 
AlO 
ATO 
A71 
A22 
A23 
A24 
A25 
A90 


G«n«#«<.  tWvttoc^ ,  or  (yob  farmar 
Animal  ^uit]•nc»v^ 


Agronomtst  *^ 

Groundsel  Mpwr 
HorticuMurtfl  or  florjft 
^•fW  rir%4|»f  or  far»m»,'> 

E  tft«rm«n*ldv 

Soil  aontar«»iion  a«d  * 

V«t«r  »f«flr«n 

VvtartnafV  mumMrn  or  Mctmaci«n 


CONSTRUCTION  OCCUPATIONS 


801  . 

807 

B03 

B04 

806 

Boe 

B07 

Boe 

BOO 
BIO 
B1I 
BI2 

ai3 

B14 

BIS 
B16 
817 
809 


ConcfruCtvon  «¥Ork«r 

B'ickUrycr  or  maaon 

Buikjinf  oDnf^ador 

Bulidtng  fTiaf«rittlt  doalar.  aalwrvn 

Cod  atirm^ar. 

Bu(fd4oo  ^BpvcTor 

Civil  angfoear!  HQ  t«:^n•ci•o  ' 

&»nh  moving  •Qutpmani  opcrvtor 

E^«ctrk:i«r^  or  l»na«T«n 

Plumtoar  or  ptp«f}nw  „ 

Sh«at  rrwtil  Morkar 

Structi^at  ftoat  wiorliar 

ConcfruClion  watdar 

Archftact 

Arc^itscti^al  drafrvnan 
OiNar.  ipeciN 


SALCS  OCCUPATIONS 


001 
CO? 
C03 
€04 
C06 
CM 
GOT 

coe 

COO 
CIO 
C11 
CI  2 
C13 
CI  4 
C15 
C99 


Buyar  ot  marcfkaridrvi 


Buyar  ot  marcfkaridlvar 
lrK>«ftfiai  taiaa  manaQV 
Ratail  ftora  nw^apw 
4dw«rfrttng  aaaattvnt 
S«la«  or  ^^oovy  stora  ^mcMm  or  cnhi«r 
Suparmarktfl  df  fw»it  haad 
Clothat  and  aocaaaorict  wAcflpar tor> 
Faiv<  and  ■avwing  i^^jc^iat  Ml«^wno#> 
Noma  fwnt«hlngi  w*aipTaor> 
Sporting  poods  wlaip«raon  v 
{..mmn  and  gardan  'mpplivi  «alaipar«Of> 
HardvM«ra  ta*aipaoon 
)n«iiraoca  sai*«rnar^ 
R»ai  attata  Hiiaanvn 
Oth«f.  ii^acffy  , 


lOiA,  ABT.  AND  ENTC  RT AIN&IENT 
OCCUPATIONS 


Joi^nailai 

^AuttKy  or  Mrttar  • 
Editoi 

Put)li#*#f    •  . 
Bookbindar 
Print  thop  forvrran 
Prirvling  praiaman 
Typaaatiw 
Photogriphw 
P^oto9fap^ic  aMitiant 
Phoioortphic  darkroom  technician 
Faahkm  di.  phovographsr't  modal 
F  agh£on  deil^ar 
CJtiplay man 

iMuttrator  or  layout  man 
Sign  palntar 
Artift 

Fkyal  dattQnar 

(ndutiiial  or  product  datiQotr 
Acirauj^^«ctor 
Dramatic  or  thaatar  ariitt 
Darwar  or  parformar 
Drama  coach  or  diractor 
Prt>fattionat  muttcian  or  sipgar 
ProftMionat  afhiata 
Radio  or  TV  announcar 
RadK>'Of  TV  program  dtractor 
Radio  or  TV  control  room  tactinlctan 
Radio  or  TV  oquipmant  oparaior 
Radio  or  TV  raportar 
Othar.  macify 


O01 

oca 

D03 
004 

006 
D06 
007 
006 
D08 
010 

on 
bi2 

013 
014 

016 

Die 

D17 
DIB 
019 
030 
-02I 
022 
023 
024 
025 
D2B 
027 
028 
D29 
030 
D3I 
D90 


MAINTENANCE^D  REPAIR  OCCUPATIONS 


Mamtananca  and  rapair  wor kar 
Air  obndmpning  or  fa1nQaraik>n  ma^iar^ic 
tndufftryri^inrar\ar«La  machank 
Building  mamtanan^  man 
Elcictrk  motor  ripatrman 
ElacvoniOi  macttanic  or  rachmcian 
Radio  or  TV  aarvicaman 
-Gat  or  alaclhc  appl«nc«  Mryloaman 
Matntar^r^ca  alactrician 
Inttfumant  or  Match  rapairman 
Mucical  inttrumant  rapaifrrtan 
Offica  machina  rapairman 
Rapaa  vwaldar    '  ^*  \ 
Otf>ar.  «>acity 


EOl 
E03 
E03 
E04 
£06 
^06 
E07 
£06 
E09 
ElO 
£11 
£12 
£13 
£99 


POOO  SERVICE  AND  LOOQINQ  OCCUPATIONS 


F01  Food  tmrytc^  or  lodging  work 

F02  Bailrmn 

F03  Cararar 

F04  Cook  or  baker 

F06  Kltchar>  halpor 

FOB  Kitchart  tupaivtaor 

F07  Maal  c^tar  or  bi/tc^ar 

FOB  Food  tachnoiogrti 

FSO  Ranaurani  honaw 

F^IO  RHtaurant  nr^r^agar 

F  1 1  Waitar  or  vvattrau 

F  12  Cuatod^ao 

F13  Houtakaaparv 

F  14  Hotal  or  motr^t  manage; 

POO  Othar.  ipacity 
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BUSINESS  Al^  or  net 
OCCUPATIONS 

GOI  '^uiineu  and  off     Morkar  . 

GO^  B  utinau  adrntnittrarai 

G03  Bukinau  niarv^jMT 

G04  Bankar 

GOS  Tallar 

G06  Ca#)tar 

G07  Loan  off loar 

GOB  Account  aiiaGutiva 

G09  Aooounting  Taci«r««cian 

G10  Firwwaaxpan 

Gil  Carrif  lad  public  acoountant 

G12  BpokfcaafMr 

G13  Ctaimtad|u«tar 

Gl4  Ciark-Typttt 

G16  Gar>aril  offica  dark 

G16  Racaptkmitt 

G 1 7  Swrit<^board  oparaior 

GIB  Ganarat  Mcrvtary 

G19  La^al  ieaat«> 

G20  Madicat  tacratary 

G71  Stanographar 

G27  Kay-punch  oparator 

G23  CofffipMtar  prpf^amn^ 

G24  Connputar  fvftama  anahfti 

G75  Shlppihg  and  raoaMng  cNrti 

G2B  Off ioa  machM  oparator  . 

G27  Off ioa  Sf^^iaor 

G28  Paraonnai  drflactor 

G20  Public  ralaticni  ipacialift 

G30  I riduftr iai  ral at ibnt  diractor 

G31  Mar kat  raveaxh  analy ft 

G3?  Survay  workpr 

G33  Cradit  and  aMIaction  mar\aoar 

GOB  Othav.ipacHy 


M01 
M02 
MO 
H04 
M06 
HOB 
M07 
HOB 
H09 
H10 
H11 
H12 
H13 
HI  4 
H16 

Hie 

H17 
HIS 
H19 
H20 
H21 
H22 
H23 
H24 
H25 
H26 
H27 
H28 
H29 
H30 
H31 
H32 
H99 


MANUFACTURING  OCCUPATIONS 
Factory  w»or fcar 

Fourvlry  mofdtng  machina  oparattir 
FourtJry  mot  at  pattarhmaliar 
*ca<  drafrunan 
ar«l  dia  rnakar 
ma^lnltt 

tool  aatHjp  oparator 
Numar  «oal  oontrol  machina  op>*a<'or 
Nuffnarioal  oontrpi  toot  prpgrammar 
Elacuioal  diicharya  maciiina.oparaitv 
S  tamp  or  purtch  pr««  op«r«tot 
MataMurgical  aniitant  ' 
Ooaiiry  control  lachnic^ 
Jpb  or  lima  ftudy  analyst 
Fluvl-pOMrar  tachnictan 
l>iduitrial  wfaTy  tad^nkian 
induttrial  v^asta  intpactor^ 
Plastics  nnokling  machina  opa^pr 
Cabinatmakar 

WpodMrortiino  cnachine  oparator  . 
Elactrlcalof  alactror>*ci^tachnician 
Elactromachanioal  tachnictan^ 
Enginaaring  tachnrciar^ 
Forlitift  truck  oparator 
O.aoaral  intpactor 
LiurtKerworkar 
SaWlr^  machina  oparator 
Combination  m  c  and  pat  wakiar 
EiaciTic  arc  ^Idar 
loan  pal  M«idar 
OxyacaTylana  Walder 
Ctrfting  torch  oparator 
Othar ,  ip^cify 
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HtAI  TM  OCCUPATlONt 

idl    Ho»*>»t»J  Of  h«'th  •¥Ork«r 

I.Oi   !>•'»! »«  hvgt«o»fi 
KM  Oeotiit 

106    MM.c#<  (Jnctof ,  phv»ic*«n.  ot  u/fflPon 

IpC   Ph, ••r»#n*i  •Witi«*»t  < 

ib^  Chift>0»»Ct<K 
llCie  OiTudjwth 
l09'  priHudontiit 

f  10  yJ^*dic*l  r*chnic*o  Oi  •ttjit«nt 

I  n/ M«d»c«l  rowd  technic 

117  Nucl»«'m«dic*l  MPCt*noiooi»f 

113^  AfTt>uUnc»  tllir^ltnt  - 

1 15  **<urwe't  ©id 
f  16    Gr nuttP 

i  18  R»giiw»<J  protef»»orv«J  non* 

119  6»«ctrt>c«rdiogr«p^;»cnn»o»'v 

170  l:  l#H:trfi«f^eC>^log»ip^  mcho»cian 

171  Cvrc1•^ctv«taglC» 

122    (j^^iUng  fOorn  technician 

t  ?«>  .  P  h ,  I .  c»*  ihf*     1^  »i  t»tx>«o  f 

17ft  M»nT»t  h«»»rti  t«f  hnici»n 

177  Morrw  h«»*th 

178  Dtviictan 

I7W   0»ri«tic  t»ci»nic»«n 

t31  ODrka' Mtivtttnt 

»37  Phv**ok>otii 

133  P%^ch'mtrim 

134  Pfvc»H}»Ogifi 
136  r»tho*ai<tl 

(36    X-#«v  ivchnician, 
199  Oth*r,«p«c^V 

i  ^  f  .  ^*.f  *•  tffK  f  .* 

TRAftsPORTATION  RELATtO  OCCUTATIONS  N 

.♦01    G»o#T«l  fn«c^«nK  , 
J07  S«fwic«  •Utioo  •ft«nd»ot  * 

J04    A  utornobi»«  bocfy  ^nd  Urxiwr  ripSirm«o 

X)6  A  uteAmotJili  p*»n  counter  rn«fi 

J07  'Autornot)»1^  »l«/nan 

JOB  0*ff»*l  m«ch#n«c 

J09  HytJr^Mlteor  tlutd  povycv  rmchWiic 

JIG  Ai»CT«ti  ©nd  ©ngjo*  fn#ch»n»c  . 

J11  A»tt»n«  tttwirtJrw  ^ 

J17  Airii?«»  f^»»">'*t^Jo»r 

J1 3  AiOi  ©n*  f>»Joi 

J14  ^^yhi  ers^»n«ci  or  n»vjg»lo» 

JtS  CfO^Trxj  conuol  or^r»iioot  a-^^jc *!iit 

J16  rt^tkfyod  u*'nm*o 

J1  /  R#rf  oA<l  •g©n»  ^ 

JIB  S'^H  9«»  •ogio»  repair rrtof. 

j^*0  8 I've  I  fffi>«»fr'>«o 
)2l  I  «*fM  U'lC^  (if  rvt» 
J72    TfBCi')*  f'is^rt  t'jcVdrJv^t 

1    Mttior  yrhic'*-  <1  W^WcttLt  ^ 


GCNll^A^  service  bCCUTATtOHft 

K^l      Pf  .¥«t«        CMilMiC  rtVVlOB  MOfk*« 

K07  Comrrw#wty  or  Kici*'  ••rr^cvt  ^orkar 

K03  Soci«i  dtraaor 

K04  Ctr^rm^  ^ 

K06  Church  or  tHigiouft  wgrli«r  \ 

K07  Home  ftco^fnifi 

K06.  HorT«  futnithingt  Mtimnt 

KOO  Hoim  itfyioi  rtijrranutiw* 

KlO  Child  cvt  atlandtnt 

K11  R9cr««tk>^  dirsctor 

KI2  EMimantwv  ichool  ivachOT 

K  }^  8»€Dndaiv  ifhool  tvachar 

K 14  Spscbl  aduqition  f  chf 

Kie  School  taMTwr'i  aid 

K16  School  counMlor 

K17^  Sc^vooladminitirator 

Collagt  inttructor  . 

K19  Librarian 

K20  lntarviaM«r 

K21  Poratfn  lanvuaga  intarpratar 

IC27  O^pHMTiai  Of  foriHin  nrvio*  ««orkar 

K(I3  Govammant  official 

K74  Lai^var.  anornay.  or  Judga 

K76  Court  rapo^mr 

K76  Mititary  of^icav  or  cwaar  iaryioarnan 

R77  Ta^nporary  ffai«fary  iv«*OBrnan  Of  woman. 

r'Tt  Pol  teaman.  policaw»oni>,  or  highvuay  iMtrolnw 

K30  Matclwiwn  Of  "guard 

X31    Mait  ca/riar  or  pon  offtca  ««orkar 

K37^  Sanlt^tan  workar 

K33  Bv1>ar 

K34   Coimitok>o«it  or  baauiician 

K36   Mauaur  or  Tmwmum 

K36  Bartandar 

K37    Oranrnakar  or  tailor 

K36  ClOlHrng  mamtananca  ipacbltit 

K30  Faahion  coordinaior 

Intarkor  dai^|nar  or  daoorator 
UphOlciarar 

Carpal  and  inolautn  l«y«f 
Cvpai  and  ijpholiiary  ctaanar 
Dry  ctaanar  or  laundarar 
Laundry  gt^am  praa  opar«tor 

J^r^ior 

Urt»^  piannar 

F  uniaal  dir actor  or  undartakar 
Bonding  and  lalaty  inipactor 
Food  ImI  d'-iig  inipacior 
Solid  waita  tachmcian 
Spaach  cltmcian 
P6liitfi^n 
Auciionaar 
Othar.  tpacify 


SClCf«f^FiC  OCCUPAtlOfiS 

LOl  Saantin  or  angirM^r 

lO?  Archaaolofitl 

.03  Anchropologivi 

L04  Astror^omar 

L06  Baetewlogiil 

L06  B  totagitt 

L07  Botanifl 

LOB  Cartographat  , 

LO0  Chamifl 

Lie  CaooomM  ' 

111  Aaronautioal  angirt^ 

L  1 2  Ctramtc  angttiaar 

Ll3  Chamk«i  mr^^rymf 

L14  Civil  anginaar 

Lib  Etactrical  anginaar 

L16  t « «Jutir  lai  anginaar 

LI?  Macfwnica*  vr^inaar 

LIB  Sanitary  ar^imror 

L19  Gaophyiicitt 

L20  Oaologtti 

>L7  ^  MatcorotaBitt 

L77  Jawratar 

L73  Matrmmaiiciao 

L74  Actuary 

L7t>  OoMnofraphar 

L76  Pharmacrll 

L77  Ph<iOK>phar  . 

L;*8  Hiftorian 

LJB  Phv*icift 

L30  Political  Ktantiit 

L31  RaMarc^  ar^alytt 

L32  Soc«loglfl 

l;}3  Zoologist 

L90  Oiha^^miW 


\  ■ 

\ 
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Figisre  4.         StiJdent  InteTrest  Survey  Form 


CE.13 


Suite  of  lowu 
DHP/VKTMHNT  OV  VmUC  iNSTRUCTION 
C  areer  iHlucalion  Division 
Des  Moines.  Lown  503tO 


Dear  High  Sefiool  Junior  or  Senioi;^:  *  i,  ,  .  ' 

The  Career  luhicition  Division  oPlhe  Iowa  Deparlment  orl'  Tublie  Instruction,  in  cooperalion  with 
.y(?iir  high  sc/^I.  is 
will  hclp-i«rnhe  pla 

]\  ,  » 

•gaime/l  and  eoclet 


-yoV  high  sc/kI^I.  is  umlertaking  a  ^um'y  lo  fiikl  out  your  career  interests.  Knowledge  of  your  interests 
hclp-i«rfhe  planning  of  future  career  education  programs  both  at  the  high  school  and  post'-high 
school  level. 

-Lists  of  oceiipaiions.  organ|/.e/l  and  coded  into  groups,  have  been  attached  for  youlo  review.  They 
arc  prnited  on  botl\sides  of  the  attached  sheet,  s 
On  tl'ie  form  below,  please  do  tlie.se  things: 


List  two  occupations,  by  code  Idler  and  numbers,  in  which ^you  plan  or 
ex[)ecl  to      employed  after  completing  your  schoohiig. 


Indicate  how  sure  you  are  of  entering  yOur  first  choice  oecupatiori. 


Indicate  what  your  iniiiiediate  plalis  following  high  school  are  expected  to 

be.  .  . 


\ 


When  you  have  finishal.  pica    hand  m  this  sheet.  You  may  keep  the  occupational  lists. 


>      ♦  ♦      ♦      +      ♦  >    ♦  4, 

STUDENT  INTEREST  SURVEY 


Instructions  After  pultiny  approprtal  .  •  i  ibors  m  thr  top  row  of  box«s,  intficato  your  occupational  choice*  by  o  letter  {major  group!  and 
two  numbers  (H)«cific  ocLUfvition  with."  ,  mjo)  For  occupn!iOfi<;  numbered  99  (otherl,  write  titles  on  bottom  linds.  Indicate  ccrtamty  of 
first  choice  and  immediate  plj^s  after  )ii^h  vehool  with  a  check  ( v  /  or  "X"  m  the  appropriate  box.  If  you  hove  an^uestions,  pleas©  ask  for  / 


assistance. 


(t  14} 


X] 


fl8  20j|^ 


County  \ 

Occupational  Choices" 
I  St  Choice 


'school 


2nd  ChoKC 


lamty  'f  l^rsi  Choice; 

\7\\    \ 

t  I     [  >yry  .Sure  of  Decision 
?[~|l>aiVly  Sure  of  Decision 
3  j     I  Not  Sure  ol  Decision 


Choices  Numbered  99; 


ERLC 


SpectftG  Occupationoi  Title 


Specific  Occupttionil  Title 


100 


n 


Area 


Grade 


Ininiecliatc  Plan.s  after  High  School: 

(22)  I 

t  I  I  f  ull-linic'Employmcnl 

2  [     I  Military  Service 

3  (     I  Less  tlian  4  year  College 

4  I     I  4  Year  Collcgc/Univcrsity 

5  [     I  None  oT These 


CPB-23032  10/72 
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Figure  ^1-3    S-.tud.ent  ^Interest  DOT  Code  Conversion  Table*  ' 


 Tdu>noii7  Title 


DOT  No. 


SIS 

Code       DOT  Title 


Agricultural  Production 
Animal  Science* 
Forests 

Agricultural  Science 

Landscaping 
I 

Omameotal  HorticultureJ? 
Wlldll^^  .  •  • 

Agricultural  Resources  • 
Farm  Bpsiness  Managemarit 
Animal  Science  *  , 

Construction  Trades 

\  * 

>Con8truction  Trades 

Hardware,  Bldg.  ^ 
Materials,  etc. 

Welding  \ 

Architect ur^TSOeaign 

Art /Media 

Media 

Media 

Media 

Media 

Conjpositlon,  Makeup,  & 
Tvpesettina 

Art  ^ 

Art  ^  • 

Arc 


'^00.(500-00^^ 

OAO. 081-018- 

AOi 

AO  9 

"040-.  08 1-038 

A13 

040.081-014 

A12 

407.884-010 

A16 

040":08 1-046 

■  A17. 

451. 181-(||10 

A19 

379. 168-018 

VA20. 

096.128-014 

A23 

073.108-014  ^ 

A24 

860.00'0/O0d 

^BOF 

182.168-010  ' 

805 

276.3:^8^010 

B06 

819.381-(i22  B15 

001.081-010  •  B16 

152.000-000  '  DOl 

132.268-018  D02 

,130.088-014  003 

132.068-034  •       D04 • 

132.o'68-014  D05  . 

973.381-010  '  D09 

961.868-018  D13 

.142.081-018  ■  D14 

970.381-042  Dig" 


General  Agriculture 
^Animal  Husband  rynan 

Forester     ^  •  . 

Agronofiilst 

Groundskeeper 


Hdrtlculturallst 


Wildlife  Gpiekeeper. 
Conservation  Officer 
Extension  Agent 
Veterinarian 
Construction  Worker 
Bttilding  Contractor 

.Bldg.  Materials  Sale 

i  . 

Construction  Welder 
Architect 

Designer /Entertainer 
Journalist 

Author/Writer 

J) 

Editor 

Publisher  ■ 
Typesetter 

Fashlon/Pholto  Model 
'^(ashion  Designer 
Artist/Painter  ' 


/Ol 


tMt. 'No.     .    t«jconon»  Tltl> 


DOT  No. 


SIS 
Code 


DOT  TltU 


Entertainment 


Construction -and  Hain-     *" . 
tenaiyre  T.rades 


130.Q48-010 
150.048-014 
151.048-010 
150.028-014   '  ^ 
152.048-026  * 
153.348-010 
143.062-010  ^ 
132.268-010 
899.281-018 


1)21  Actress/Actor 

D22  Dramatic  Artist 

D23  Dancer/Performer 

D2A  Drama  Coach 

D25  Prof.  Mu8lclan/Slng«r  . 

D26  Prof.  Athlete  |, 

D30  Radio-TV  Equip.  Operator 

031  Radio-TV  Reporter 

EOl    '     Halntestance  Worker'- 


17.29>^ 
^4.00 
.  37  .00, 


04. 1 

i 


\ 


37jOO\ 
37.  Op 
37.00 
04. 13 
14.0603 
14.0603 
1710000 

38. 00 
07.0000 


Apparel  and  Accessories 

■  .  ^   -  ■ 

'  263.358-000 

C08 

Clothes/Access.  Salesperson 

.<Ju'antJ.ty  Jood  Occupations  . 
Quantity''  Food  Occupations 

310.000T-000 
318.887t010 

FOl 

FOl  ,  ^ 

.  Food  Service  Worker 
,    Kitchen  Helper 

Office  Occupations  . 

210.000-000 

GOl 

Business  Worker 

Business 

160. 168-014 

G02 

Business  Admiiii8tr|it;pr. 

Industrial  Marketing 

189.188-018 

G03 

Busineas  Manager 

Business  \  i 

186. 168-0 10 

G04 

Banker    ^  . 

*      "  / 

020.188-018  , 

GIO 

Finance  Expert 

i 

160.188-010  - 

Gil 

Certified  Public  Accountant 

•  Insuraiice 

241.168-010 

G13 

Claims  Adjuster 

Personne].  Assistants 

166. 118-022 

g'2^ 

/Personnel  Director 
Ind.  Relations  Director 

M 

166.118-014 

»<J30 

Trade  &  Industrial 
^^Occupations 

600.000-000 

HOI  : 

Factory  Worker 

Manufacturing  ^ 

012. 188-010' 

H14 

Job /Time  Study  Analyst 

<  Health  Occupations 

-  070.000-000 

101 

Hospital/Health  Worker 

Health 

072.108-010 

m 

104 

Dentist  * 

•t         ■  .  * 

070,108-026 

105 

Medical  Doctor 

** 

079. 108-014 

107 

Chiropractor 

II 

071.108-010 

108 

Osteopath    •  ' 

•1 

072.108-014 

109 

Orthodontist 

Information  Cotmnunicatlon 

24  Sf.  388-034 

III  , 

Med,  Record  Tech.   , . 

Nursing  Assletance 

355.878^038 

114 

Hospital  Orderly 

Health        ^  . 

075.378-014 

118 

Reg.  Prof.  Nurse 

> 

'"  '  ' 

079.378-034  „ 

124 

Physical  Therap^t  ^ 

077.168-qi4 

128 

Dietician        i  . 

* 

079.108-026 

130 

Optometrist 

II 

041.081^118 

I32v 

Physiologist  ^ 

070.108-0^2 , 

133 

»  Psychiatrist  v 

045.088-010 

134 

Psychologist 

II                     .  % 

070.081-010 

135 

Pathologist 

Transportration 

352.878-010 

Jll 

Airline  Stewardess 

•1 

'  912.368-022' 

J12 

Airline  Reservationidt 

Conmercial  Pilot  Training 

196.283-014 

J13 

Airplane  Pilot,, 

Transportation 

932.884-010  - 

J16 

Riailroad  Trainman 

II  •  » 

910.138-030' 

J17 

Railroad  Agent 

-4  ■  "          '  ' 

5Si^85-282 

J25 

Tite  Recapper 

Public /Private  Services 

195.108-010 

K02 

Comm./Soc.  Serv.  Worker 

It 

195.1'68-014 

K03 

Social  Services  Director 

"•  * 

120. 108-010 

K04 

Clergyman 

\  6' 
11  > 

129.208-010 

K05 

Church/Religious  Worker 

■    .  .  /as 
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Tax.  No. 


Taxonogy  Title 


DOT  No. 

SIS 
Code 

306.878-010 

• 

K06 

096.128-030 

K07 

092.228-010 

R12 

091.228-018 

K13 

094.228-026 

K14 

092.228P-018 

K15 

045.108-010 

K16 

091. 11 8-0 M 

K17 

090.228-010 

K18 

100.168-026 

K19 

137.268-010 

K21 

188. 118-058 

K22 

168.168-098 

K23 

110.108-010 

K24 

202.388-010  ■ 

K25 

368.999-010 

K26 

368.999-014 

K2I 

372.868-054 

;i  - 

.  K30 

30Q. 000-000 

KOI 

233.388-010 

K31 

168.287-094 

\K32 

312.878-014 

K36 

785.361-014 

K37 

199. 168-014 

K47 

187  •  1do-'02d 

VA  Q 

-.DOT  Title 


41.00  ' 

41.00 

41.00 

41.00 

41.00 

14.0601 

41.00 

.41i00 

41.00 

-41.00 

41.00 

41.00 

41.00 

-41.  00 ' 

41.00 

41.00 

41,00  ^ 

41.00 

41.00 


14,0403 


41.00 
41.00 
17.33 

4a^o 

41.00 


ERIC 


Personal  Services 


Public/Private  Services 


Educational  Assistant 
Public/Private  Services 


Foreign  Services 
Public  Services 
Personal  Serviced 


Public/Prlvatdv  SetRvices 


Mail/Postal  Clerks  ^. 
Public  Services 
Public/Private  Services 
Textile  Production 
Public  Services 
Personal  Services 


iliQ^Qemaker 

♦ 

Hoflie  Economist         '  ! 
Eiem.  School  Teacher 
Sec.  School  Teacher 
Spec .  Educ .  Teacher 
School  Teachers*  Aide 
School  Counselor  ^ 
School  Administrator 
College  Instructor 
Librarian  "  ^ 

Foreign  Lang.  Interpreter 
niplbmat/ Foreign  Service  ^ 
Government  Official 
Lawyer/ At  t  omey  /  Jud  ge 
Court  Reporter  , 
Military  Serviceman 
Temp.  Military  Serv. 
Watchman  or  Guard 
Private/Public  Service 
Mail  Ca^;rler  a- 
Sanitarian  Worker 
Bartender 
Dressmaker/Tailor 
Urban  Planner 
Funeral  Director  ^ 


• 

•  .  ■  ■ 

/ 
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Tax.  MO. 

Tuxonomv  TltlC 

.  ■  \ 
DOT  Nunber 

Code 

DOT  Title 

ftl.OO' 

^Public  Service* 

168.287-042 

R50 

Food/Dtuk  IhvpectQr 

41.00  ^ 

II 

079.108-034 

.  K5i2  / 

•V 

K53  ^ 

Speech  Cliniciiui 

41.00 

fi 

051.088-018 

Politician 

04.08 

General  HeVchandise 

294.258-010 

K54 

Auctioneer 

42.00 

Science/Engineering 

010.000-000 

LOl 

Scientist/Engineer 

42.00 

Natural  Science 

055.088-018 

L02 

Archaeologist 

42.00 

Social  Science 

055.088-010 

'  L03 

Anthropologist 

42.00  ' 

Natural  Science 

'*  021.088-010 

L04 

Astronomer 

42.0(5 

It  » 

041.081-010 

L05 

"» 

Bacteriologist 

42,00 

II  ^ 

^  041.081-034 

.  .  LQ6"' 

'♦Biologist 

42.00 

•  1 

'                                                                     *  / 

041.081-042 

L07 

Botanist 

42.00 

 V   

II 

017.281-058, 

(                                   (<»' ' 

L08 

Cartographer 

42.00 

022.081-054 

L09 

Chemist 

42.00 

Social  Service 

050.088-014 

LIO 

Economist 

42.00. 

Engin^ring 

.  002.081-014 

LU 

Aeronautical  Engineer 

42.00  - 

II 

006.081-010 

L12 

Ceramic  Engineer 

,42.00 

f  1 

008.081-014 

L13 

Chemical  Engineer 

-42.00 

It  • 

005.081-014 

.  L14 

Civil  Engineer^  f 

42.00;  ; 

II 

003.081-018 

L15 

Electricial  Engineer 

42.00 

_          II   •  ■ 

012. 188-030 

L16 

Industrial  Engineer 

r 

42.00 

If 

do 7. 081-0 38 

L17 

Mechanical  Engineer 

42.00 

If  / 

005.081-046 

Sanitary  Engineer 

42.00 

Natural  Science 

024.081-038 

L19 

Geophysicist 

42.00 

f» 

024.081-018 

L20 

Geo 1q gist 

42.00 

II  * 

025,088-014 

,  L21 

Meteorologist 

ERLC 
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■  ft                     '               •        .  • 

SIS 

•. '  ■ 

Tax.  No. 

Taxonoaor  Tit  It 

QOT  No. 

Code 

DOT  Title  V 

Englnterlog 

700.281-010 

L22 

-   Jeveler  *r 

j  42.00 

Natural  Science 

020.088-018 

L23 

Mathematician 

'  42.00 

020.188-010 

'  L24, 

Actuary 

\  42.00 

024.08-1^054 

L25 

'  Oceanographer- 

42.00 

•f . 

074.181-010 

L26 

'  Pharmacist 

<  42.00 

Social  Science 

054.088-046 

L27 

Philosopher              .  - 

42.00 

052.088-018 

L28 

,  Historian 

.  42.00 

Natural  Science 

023.081-010 

L29 

Physicist  ■ 

42.00 

Social  Science 

051-088-018 

L30- 

Political  Scientist 

42,00 

• 

020.088-022 

L31 

Research  Analyst 

41^.00 

054.088-038. 

-ft 

L32 

Sociologist 

42.00 

041.081-154 

L33 

Zoologist 

f 

At  ' 

( 

1 

f 

1 
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regular  sxirvey  as  well  as  those  usedi  in  the' Scout  sui^:^.     These  d^ta  con- 

stitute  the  entries  in  the  DOT  table  which  is  used  in  the  Student  Interest 

data  processing.     There  is  no  restric^i^on  On  the  content  of  the  alphabetical 

character  sets  used  for  any  of  the ■  Taxonomy  or  DOT  titles  except 'in  regard 

to  print  space  available.    However,  the  seven-digit  taxonomy  number, and  the 

eleven  digit  DOT  number  must  be  the  appropriate  numbers  'since  the  results 

of  the  Sttident  Interest  forms  are  used  in  the  Interface ''Reports  of  the 

CENIS  sys^^m.  '  ' 

•  rn  •         -         ,  , 

Data  card  preparation  for  the  regoiar  survey  consist  of  punching  the 
.data  reported  on  the  Student  •  Interest  -  Survey  form  in  the  format- displayed 
in  Table 


'•'+.1.3    DOT  Table  -  Structure  and -Use 

The  three-digit  code,  and  abridged  career  de^ription  or  occupation 
title,  used  for  the  convenience  of  thfe  student'^and  pteople  involved  in  han- 
"  dl'ing  th^  questionnaires  must  be  further^  processed  so,  that  occupation 
titles  are  meaningful  and  that  Taionoray-DOT  codes  appearing  on  Student 

„  Interest  Reports  are  ,the  same  as  those  used  Elsewhere  in  the  CENIS  system. 
To  do  this,,  two  -data  cards  must  be  prepared,  according  to  the  specifica- 
tions in  Table  for  each  career  tha'^t  appears- on  th^  questionnaires. 
Lat^r  in  the  text,  'in  the  section  which  deals  with  the  Scout  data,  instruc- 
tions are  given  to  assign  each  five-digit  career  code  the  appropriate 
three-digit «code  used  in  the  survey.^    -Therefore,  table  entries  must  be'pre- 
pared  for  occupations  kppearitig  in  either  collection.  \ 


•ID- 


r 


ErJc     "  '  ■  /<^7 


100  ,  ,        .  ■  •  ■ 


Table  If.  1.1    Data  Card  Format 

Card  Colmnn  Contents  , 

^                  1-2  County 

V  3-6  .  District  ' 

7-10  '  ■  School 

*    -  11-12  Area 

.     .         13-1^1'  ;   '     Grade        ,  "         '  ^ 

^    15-17  Occupational  Code  of  1st  Choice 

,      ^        •         18-20  Occupational  Code  of  2nd  Choice 

cl     »  Certainty  of  1st  Choice 

22   >  '  Future  plans 

^  The  data  provided  In  Columns  1  through  1^4-  are  the  staAdard  numeric 
codes  established  by  the  DepartmeYit  of  Public  Instruction/for  County^ 
District^  etc.^  ae  data  in  Columns  1^  through  22  are  coded  as  follows: 
1.     Occupation  Choice    -    a  three-digit  code  consisting  of  a  code 

letter  followecrby  a*  two-digit  code'  number  taken  from  the  occupa- 
tion list  furnished  the  student/ 

Certainty    -  .  punched    1    tor  Very  Sure        ^    '  / 

2    for  Fairly  Sure  • 
■     ^    '  .    .  3    for  Not  Sure. 

.  ^   3-  ^  Future  Plans    -    punched    1    for  Full  Time  Bnployment  . 

2  for  Military  Servipe 

3  Less  lhan  Four-Year  College 

.         ^1     for  Four -Ye ^r  College/ Univei*sity 
for  None  of  the-  Above 
•  G    for  Not  Specified 


lot 
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Table  DOT  Table  for  Student  Interest 


Card  Column 
1 

^-11,  Card  1 
12-66,  Card  1 

5-1^,  Card  2 
l6-7if-.  Card  2 


•    Contents  "  , 

Card  Nuraber,  Coded  1  or  2 
Student  Interests'  3-digit  Occupfition  Code 
CEKI-S  Taxonomy  Number 
Taxonomy  Title 
^    CENIS  DOT  Number 

DOT  Title  '  " 


^  'ihe  Code  used  here  must  be  t)le  standard' code  for  Taxonomy  and  DOT  and 
will  be  used  in  the  Int'erface  Reports.- 
^  Abjrid^ed  Taxonomy  and  DOT  titles  are  preferred  since  pri^nt  space  on 
some  of  the  Student  Interest  Report.s  restricts  the  Taxonomy  title  to^ 
twelve,  characters  and  the  DOT  title  to  twelve  characters. 


r 
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h.l.h    .Data  Collection  for  the  Scout  System  .-^ 
-1  .Arrangements  have  been  made  with  the  Boy  Scout  Organization  in  Bes 

Moines  to  contact  each  junior  and  senior  high  school  student  iri  a  .pubset 
of  the  high  schools  In  the  merged  area  that  includes  Des  Moines.     Bie  data 
collected  by  the  Sco^t  or^^anization  includes  first  and  second  choice 
career  interests  using  a  unique  occupation  list  and  occupation  code. 
Ihesfe  data'  'do  not^  however^  contain  any  information  about  the  certainty 
factor  or  future  pleins. 

•In  addition  to  the  above^  the  Boy  Scout  Orgaxiization  has  made  'arrajige- 
ments  with  a  private  data  processing  firm  to  analyze  the  data  collected  by 
the-  ocouts.     With  little  additional  work^  the  summary  card  (one  for  each 
occupation  recorded  by- the  Scouts)  produced  by  the  firm  can  be  coded  to 
enter  grap.e-by-chdice  information  into  the  Student  Interest  System.  Table 
4.1.3  shows  the  layout  and  content"  of  the  Scout-type  summary  card.. 

Table  4.1. 'j    Scout -IJ/pe  Summary  Card  ^  '   •  • 

Card'  -  Columns  Contents 

1-3  Ih/ee-digit  Student  Interests"  Occupation  Code 

''1    ^  Future  Plans  Code  6  for  "Not  Specified" 

y-G  ^  *  Merged  Area  Code  of  "11"  ■  ^^.^  • 

ll-i;^  Five-digit  Scout-Type  Occupation.  Code 

' I6-I9  .  Count  of  Eleventh  Grade  -  First  Choice 

.  ^r:0-L^3  Count  of  Twelfth  Grade  -  First  Choice 

;:4-28  Total-First  Choice  for  This  Occupation 
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Card  Colunms  Contents 


3^i-37  Count  of  Eleventh  Grade  ^  SecondXchoice 


r 


:       Count  of  Twelfth  Grade  -  Sedond  Choix^* 
h2-k6-  Total  Second  Choice  foy:,  Diis  Occupatiorr      .  V 

^2-1)7  Total  Of  First  and  Second  Choices  for  Biis  Occupation 

*  *  Ihese  numbers  are  not  on  the  card  when  it  is  received  from  the  firm- 
Each  five-digit  code  mfust  be  assigned  a  thrfe^digit  Student  Interest 
Code  as  used  in  the  ^  survey; 
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k.:^:    student  Interest  .Data  Analysis  and'Report  Generation  Software 
h.ci.l    System  Operations  -  General  •  ■  , 

At  this  poiht>  it  is  instructive  to  introduce  the  flow  chart  of >the 
Student  Interests  System  so  that  all  the  processes  can  be  viewed  as  a 
system  and  also  to  allow  farther  discussion  of  the  parts  in  an  orderly 
manner.  ^  -     "  .  • 

Assuirp.ng  that  Phase  I  of  the  Student  Interest  System  includes  all  ^ 
the  work  up  to  and  including  the  punching  of  ihe  computer  card^  described 
in  Tables  U.l.l-^i  .1/3^  then  Phase  II  can  be  thought  of .  as  all  subsequent  .^ 

computer  runs  which  use  the  Phase.  I  data  files.     Consequen[tly,  the  following- 

\  > 

\  ■ 

five  steps  exhibit  the  flow  chart  concept  of  the  Student  Ifiterest  System": 

Phase  II    a.     This  step  creates  a  computer  data  file  from  the  sup^ey 

-data  prepared  according  to. the  specifications  in.  Table  ^i-.l.l. 

/ 

Phase  II    b.     Diis  step  sorts  the  data  file  from  II  a.  above  so  that  . 
*  .1  f  . 

the  data  are  organized  Joint^  by  Merged  Area,  Occupa- 
tional Choice  and  Future  Plans. 


Phase  II    c.     This  step  incorporates  the  questionnaire  data  and  Sqout  data: 
and  creates  a  summary*type  data  file. 

.Riase  II    d.     3his  step  sort^  the  file  from  step  II  c.  so  that  the 

data  are  sequenced  by  DOT  number  within  Taxonomy  number. 

Phase  II    e.     Ihis  step  produces  all  the  printed  reports  from  the 

Student  Interest  System  as  'weir  as  the  computer  record 
for  the,./Interface  System  of  CENTS. 
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It  is*  evident  that  the  programs  (^teps)  irf  ^ase  II  are  modular 
and' that  th0  chronological  process  is  in  alphabetical  sequence/  a  to  e." 
Steiis  Il-a  thrckigh  Il-d  are  depenJient  on  the  availability  and  accuracy  of 
the 'data  discussed  i-n  Tables  ^Kl.l-\.1.3.     For  exampjle^  in  step  Il-^^ach 
occupational  choice  is  checked  agains^^'the  DOT  t^tble^to  inJiure  that  the 
three-digit  code  is  defined,  that  only  grades  eleven  and  twelve  are  recorded, 
eto.  in  the  survey  data.,    A  check  is  m"q,de  in  step  II-c  to  see  that  the    -  *  * 
"   three-digit  code  affi^^d  to  the  Scout  data  card  isTalso  defined  ,in  the  DOT  ^  " 
table.     In  thi^  step,  "^^he  check  is  made  on  the  Scout  d^ta -cards  prior  to 
summarizing  the  survey  data  so  that  any  unresolved  code  will  b£  detected 
'      and  further  processing  be  stopped  at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  the  checking  process  in  step"  Il-a^  and  that  for  the  Scout  data  in 
step  II-c^  the  program  prints  a  message  regarding  aqy  unresolved  checks  artd^ 
proceed3  to  .  check  the  rest  "of  the  file  being  examined  so  that,  if  they 
exist, -other  errors  might  ■l3re 'detected.     HoweVer,  both  programs  generate 
r  '  a  signal  to  stop  further  processing  .if  an  error  is  encountered.  In 
addition,  the  program  in  step  Il-a'  punches  a  card  identical^  to  ttte  one 

; 

found  to  be  in  error  .^o  that  corrections  can  be  made  quickly  and  included' 

in  the  next  running  of  this  step.    AH  cards  found  which  pass  the  editing 

'      ,      '  . 

process' are  processed  so  only  problem  cases  need  to  be  handled. again. 

Student  Interest  Reports  are  generated  in  step  Il-e.     Biis  step, 
presupposes  the  successful  completion  of  the  first  four  isteps  as  well  as 
some  further  information  defining  weights  and  merged  areas  for  which  re- 
ports are  desired.     To  thi^  ^ffect,  one  must  specify:    population  totals* 
for  ekch  merged  area  s^irveyed  by  the  regular  method;    population  totals  for 
each /merged  area  surveyed  by  the  Scout  method;  weights  by  area  for  each 
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survey  meth^;-  the  hierged  areas  for  which  reports'  are ,  desired;  J,nd  (option- 
.^^aliy^ weights  for  each  method. 

One  of  the  options  of  the  system  is  to  run  Phase-  Il-e  for  the  .purpose, 
of  conq^uting  weights-in  this  case,  the  weights  cmputed  are  punched  in  ' 
.  the  correct  fomat,  d^escribed  in  Table  i..2.3,  so  that  they  can  readily  be  . 
modified  if  tile  user  so  desires.  "Population  totals' must  be  entered,  s\e  ' 
Table  .'..P.l,  an-d-a  -card  specifying  the  ^type  of  run  (compute  "eights  only 
oxj^  .compute  fihai  repo'rts  for  the  merged  areas  specified)  is  prep^ired  ' 
accordions  to. Table  h.^.         practice,  a  weights -only  run  is  strongly 
_^recommended  as  the  firl^t  run  so  that  the  percentages  computed  for.' future  ^ 
plans  of  "I^,s  'Ihan  Foui--Year  Colllge.''  'and  "mi  Time  iinployment "  are 
available  to  enter  as  specified  in  Table' 'j  .  L'.  3. 

^.able  ;i.,.M    l^ijulation  Totals  of  Eleventh  and  IWelfth  Grade-  Studerrts     .  * 
Card  -eolujuns  .    Contents  '    '  ^. 

1-6,.     First  Card,  ^^^^^"^s  in 'the;school>  s.ampled  in  Merged  Are^  ' 

7-.1.:',  First  Cara      Total  of  students  in  the  schools  sampled  in  Merged  Area  2 
.73-78,  First  Card  ^  Total  of  students  in  the  ^school^  sampled  in  Merged,  Area "13 
1-6,.    Second  Card    Total  of  studento  "in  -the  "p.hools  sampled  in-  Merged'Area  'll 
7-1.^  Second  Card    a^otal  of  stude^^t.  in  the  school,  sampled  i-n  Merged  Area  l^'  ' 
•1^18,   Second  Card    Toitl  of  itu.ents  iri  the  schools  ^sampled  in  Merged^ea  16 
lS-2h,  Second  Card    Gtate  tot^^f  all  schools  scuapled      '  ^ 

tl/ird  and  A^urth  card  is  prepar...  ±n  identic'al' fashion  and  the  ( 
"totals  are  restricted  to  the  numo.r  cJ  students  in  the  schools  surveyed  by 
the  Scout  method-noz^ally  card,  i  .ont,-.:...  'a  non-zero  number  in  Columns 
61-6^>,  card  3  for  merfeed  area  11  md  thi.  ;.ame  total  in  Columns -19-2)1.,  card 
k  for.the  state  total  of  students  in  the  c.hools  s...eyed  by  the  Scout  method. 


f 

Tatle  Report  S.^lection  for  Weights  Only  on  Area  Reports 

Card  Coliunns  Content 

~T        .'^      ~      ■  '  •         ^  • 

l--^8  Comments  such  as  ."Compute  .Reports  for  the  specifie^d 

merged  areas...."  *  J 

'*9-^  0  Ohe  Merged  Area  Number  of  the  first  ai>ea  for  T^ich' 

reports  are  desired  ,  '  " 

SO-:  >'    *  Bie  Merged  Area  Number  of  the  second  area  for  which 

reports  are  desired  '  ' 

79-00  The  Merged  Area  'Number  orf  the  sixteenth  area  for  which 

reports  are  desired  \ — ^ 


If  all  sixteen  fields  are  blank  or  contain  zeros >  ^then  only  Student 
Interest  Reports  1,  2,  and  3  will  be  ^oduced — see  text  for  a  discussion 
of  Student  Interest  Imports. 
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•Table  -^.2.3    Weights  nnd  i^rc^ntages  ]-      *  '.  ' 

•      ^  *    .  /  .  ; ..     ■.  '  I  ,     .,  ' 

Card  Colunijis        "^Content  ^         "7  A 


*      17-18;.  '  'Merg^ed  Area  TfiunB'er>  ^l-l6    '     -       ^  .   J..   -    "  * 

■  22-30   v.-     ,  7\Weight  or  projection  factor -.for  the  - s 

.  31-39         ^  •   ;Weight  or' projection- factor  for  t^e  .Scout  data 

Percentage  iri  the  merged  area  with  Future  Plans  of.  ^ 
.   Less  than.  Four- Ye^r  College   ,  -     ^     '   '  ., 

:)0-.59  Percentage  in  the  .state  Mth  Future  Plans  of  ^Less  than 

:  ^     Four- Year  College  :    ■■       ^  .       ^     /       -  ; 

.60-69^  \  in  the  merged  area -wijii  Wture' Plans  - of  F^ 

time  anployraent  ;:'  .,v,<-^  -       •  ^ 

■    70-79  >Percentage-  in  the  state  with  Future  Plans  of  Fuil-time 

_  Employment 

This,  data; fiae,  l6. cards,  must  be  include4  and  in  merged  .area  sequence 
on  aM  runs  specifying  reports  fb^'^cific  merged  |reas.     Hie  weights" 
and  percental  cards  are  ignored  if;  they  are  present  when  a  weights -only/ 
type  \,  run  3,s  specifie~d. 


/ 
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ki2*2    Component  Rrograjins  "  ' 

Bie"  five  file -handling  gr- computational  ?teps  described  as  steps  Il-a 
throygh  ll-e  are  also. described  as  computational  steps  in  the  CENIS  system, 
t   Tables  ^^.2.3  and^  ^J^^t&^^'fel^ablish  the  correspondence  between  steps  and 
CSHi<§:  TO^^f Sii^h^Ci-  illustrate  the  CMIS  commands  that ^,  invoke  the 
Student^^jEfter^l6^.^^o'f^^         component  programs  i 


3. 


Table  ^'■•^^^'^3*    Student  Interest  Programs  ^of^^^^^^ 


C  omput  at  i  onal 
.     •  Step 


Il-a 


Il-b 


II-c  ■ 


^Il-d 


Il-e 


An 

^  ..I 


GENIS 
am  Name 


Ol)TODK. 


SI^VFL 


SISJi,TS 


SIMRGD 


SrSRTD 


SIRPPG 


Program 
Function 

Loads  DOT  qards  to  disk  file  STLBPL(l6), 

Edits  Q^estionnaire  data  and  creates 
.survey  data'file  SISVFL(17). 

Sorts  the  survey  data  file  (area 
within  Future  Plans  within  SIS 
Occiipation  Code)  onto  file  SISRTS(20). 

Mits  Scout  data  and  copies  onto  file 
■  SIMRG-D(23)  and  also  summarizes  the 
the  survey  data"  onto  this  same  file 

Sqrt$  file  SIMRGI)(23)  onto  file 
SISRTD(2l4-).  by  Future  Plans  within 
Area  within  ^^DOT  number  within  >' 
Taxonomy  number.  ^  ,  ^ 

Computes  preliminary  Student  Interest 
Analysis  on  a  type  1  run  and  final  - 
Student  Interest  repoTrt's  on  a  type 
2  run.     (See  text  for  the  run-type 
definition. )    This  is  the  only  report 
generation  program  in  the  Student  ^ 
Interest  component.  , 
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Command  Language  Statements  in  the  Student ' Interest  Component 


Program 
Invoked 

CENIS  Command 

CDTODK 

EXECUTE  lABEL  FILE 

SISVTL 

EXECUTE  SURVEY  FILE 

SISRTS  ' 

•EXECUTE  SORT  SURVEY 

SIMRGD' 

EXEgfjTE  SCOUT.  FILE 

;SISRTD 

EXECUTE .  SORT  DATA 

SIRPPG 

EXECUTE  REPORTS 

;  'K.2.  -3    Student  Interest  Component,,  Datasets  "         "  '      j  " 

h.Z.3.1    Dataset  SILBFL      ,  -      .        ,  7  ^^"^  '  ■  „ 

\    Inasmuch  as  the  Student  Interest  DOT  table,  prepai:,ed  in  accordance  ' 
with' Table  4.  Is 2  specifications;,  is  used  in  all  phase  2  computational'  steps 
except  the  two  involving  sorting,  .this  is  the  first  card  file.;read  by  the 
'Student  Interest  System.     It  is  stored  on  a  disk  file- by,, executing  the 
card-to-disk  prograin  CDTODK.    -This  fi^e  is  maintaine^-^as  a  card  image, 
80  byte  recprd,  on  file  SILBFL(l6).     See  TaAle  ^1.1.2  for "^the  record  layout. 

Each  three-digit  occupation  code  in  the  file  has  two  associated  cards 
which  must  appear  -as  a  pair.     Card  1  must  be  first  and  it  defines  the 
OE/ DOT  Number  and  Title.     Card  2  defines  the  OE  Taxonomy  Number  and  Title. 
Both  cards  must  contain  the  SIS-DOT  Code.     More  than  one  SIS  code  can  be 
used  or  assigned  to  the  same  OE  DOT/Taxonomy  j)air^  but  the  reverse  ,ds  not 
permitted^.     If  the  same  SIS  code  should  be  assigned  to  more  than  one  DOT/ 
Taxonomy,  {then  the  effect  wouid  be  that  the  last  assignment  in  the  table 


would  be  used.  •  '  '        ;  . 


h.2.3.Z    Dataset  SISVFL  '  ■         .  ,     .  .        .       ■    <  '  ; 

■  ■  -  .  _  ■       '      "  ■  .  •  .  'i ^  ■■ 

The  regular  survey  data  cards,  "puncK^d  from  the  Student  Interest        '  '  , 

^         ,    '  ^  •         '   ■  !  ■        .  "  •  'i 

-  »  '  '  ■  -  "  i '  ■ 

Questionnaires,  are  examined  to  see  that  the  content  is  plausible  and,  if  j 

it  is,  a  data  record  is^^ltten  on  file  SISVrL(l7)  for  each  occupation. 

mentioned.     Two  records  are  nomally  written,  for  each  questionnaire  corres- 

ponding  to  the  two  career  choices.     However,  only  one  record  is  written  if  ^ 
'  .      "  -.I 

a  :Student  indicates  a  first  choice  occupation,  but , not  a' second  cHoice.      *  . 

J? 

The  checks  made  "on  the  'data  are  that  the  grade  code  is  11  or  12,  that  the 
certainty  code  is  1,  2,  or  3>  that  Future^ I!lans  be  1,  2,  3,      or  5^  and 
that  a  first  choice  occupation  is  coded.     Both  the  first  choice  occupation 
and  the  second,  if  given, 'are  checked  t,o  see  that  the  DOT  tab]!^'  contains 
the  SIS  codes.  ..     ^  " 

If  any  of  the  above  checks , detect  an  error  in  a  data  card,  then  no 
information  from  the  error  card  is  retained  and  the  |card  is  punched,  as'well 
as  printed,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  corrections  easier.     If  any 
questiolinaire  cards  are  foi^nd  to  contai^n  -errors,  then  a  signal  is  generated 
to  stop  further  processing. 

The  data  record, on  file  SISVFL(l7)  is  a  l86  byte  record  for  eiach  • 

occupation.    Byte  number  l86  contains  a  1  if  the  record  corresponds  to  a  • 

first  choice'  occijipation  and  a  2  if  it  corresponds  to  a  s,econd  choice  , 

\i  "  .   .  •  , 

■occupation.     The  record  content  is  given  in  Table  ^.2.5. 
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g.'  •      •  Table- if. 2.1)    Record  Jayout  for  Survey  Data'^File  -SISVPL 


Bytej 
*  Positit)n 

Content                         '  . 

'  1.  ■ 

Constant  of  1  ' 

SIS,  Occupation  Code       •  « 

Taxonomy  I^fumber 

112-80 

Taxonomy^^  Title 

'  i  81 

Constant  of  2  . 

:82-8)^  i  ' , 

SIS  Occupation  Code              ^  , 

i85T95 ' 

-  DOT  Number 

96-160 

DOT  Title 

161-162 

County  Nomber 

163-166"^" 

1 

District  Number     /    ^             "  " 

i67-l7C5 

School  Wunilber  ^' 

'  1>1-172 

Mergedl^reai'  .Ntimber 

173-17^-^ 

Grade  Number  ' 

175-177     ■  • 

First  or  Second  Choice  SIS  On pii-naf -inn  PoHp 
Second  or  First  Qioice  SIS  Occupation  Code 

178-180  ^  ■ 

l3l 

Certainty  Code 

182  • 

Future  Plans 

183-185  ^  ' 

Batch  Control  Number  " 

"  186 

Record  Number 

If  byte  186  contains  a  1^  then  byte  positions  175-177  contain^  the  code 
for  the  first  choice  career.     If  not^  then  positions  I75-I77  contain 
the  code  for  the  second  choice  career  (The  Student  Interest  System 
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design  does  not  call  for  the  diject  use  Q;f  positions  1  thro\jgh  I70  of  thfe 
record  in  the.  course  of  its  analysis  operations.     These  positions  are 
carried  so  that  the  data  file  can  be  matched  with  otTief  CENTS  component 

'        •     ■      '  r  '  '     '  ' 

data  should'^the  need  jarise.).  .      '  ■ 


'..2.3-3    Datasat  SISRTS      ,  .  •    ^  - 

.The  program  named  SISRTS'  specifies' that  the  file  SISVFL  be  sorted  in 
the  sequence  of  Occupation  (position  17l;-lT7)/?^ture  Plans  '(position  1&2)/ 
Mergecl  Area(positions>  17X-17^).     The  sorted  file  is  output,  as  SISRTS  on 
Unit  -JO.  ^  '  -       '        ,        ■  '  • 


There  is  no  change  in--jbhe  record  format,  so  the'  description  of  .  the 
ds  in  fi 

sisrts(:jo)  .  - 


records  in  file  SISW^17)  is  al^o  applicable  to  the  records  in  file 


4.L\3Jf     ;Dataset  SIMRGD'^.  «  ^ 

■  •  ■     -J  ■  ■  ,:  .■  ■     "         '  . 

The  program  named  'SIPjlRGD  ^prepares  the  basic  computer  record  from  . 
which,  alj^  the  Student  Interest  Reports  are^derived.     The  record  written 
in -file  Sn4RGD(23)  contai^ns  DOT/ Taxonomy -numbers,  so  that  the  file  can  be 
Sorted;     The  record  content  yields  Head  Count  information,  the  number  of 
students  choosing  each  .career  and  the  probable  number  of  students  entering 
the  career.  ,1  *  , 

The  Scout  data  care'  contains -actual  counts  of  students  in  each  grade 
and;  for  each  choice,  tt.ose  that  selected,  a  specific  occupation.  Hence 
this  portion  of  ^the  record  .was  kept  intact.     Probability '(lata  were  5  computed 
by  assuming  that  seven  iut  of  ten  students  would  actually  enter  their 


first  choice  occupation  and  that  three  out  of  ten  would  enter  'their  second 


choice  occupation.  No  additional  assumptions  were  made^' hence  the  p^robabil 
ity  figures  were  computed  as  follows:       *       *  -  .        ,  • 

-       Probability  of  entering       .  //    x     (actual  number  choosing  the  career 


•as  their  first  choice)  * 
V  +'.3    x'    (actual  nijtmber  citoosing  the  career 
as  their  second  choice). 
Ihe  probability  figures  are  referred  to  as  '^prorated  sample  data"  in  the  •* 
.reports.  _  "         ■     ■  .  ' 

The  tabulation  of  data  for  the  grade  by  choice  breakdown  .of  the  survey 
data  is  done  in  a  straight-forward  m:^nner._    .Data  records  with  a  1  in  posi- 
tion 186  represent  one ^f^i^s^- choice  tally  in  the  appropriate  grade  for  the 
actual  first  choice  column  on  the  reports.     However^  a  weight  of  1.0^  0-7^ 
0.0,  or  0.^  is  us^ed  as  the  increment  in  the  corresponding  probability 
column  depending  on  the  ,  following  conditions:     3.)  Only  one  occupation 
specified^  L')  very  sure  of  first  choice^   j)  moderately  sure 'of  first  choice 
and  '1)  not  siure,  of  first  choice.     Data  records  containing  a  2  in  position 
1&>  axe  handled  in  a  similar  manner  and  the' weights  of  0..3^  O.h^   and  0.^ 
are  used r.if:     l)  Very  sure  of  first  choice^  2)  moderately  sure  of  first 
choice^  and  [])  not  sure-  of  first  choice t 

The  edit  procedure  used  on  trie  questionnaii;e  data  cards  insures  that 
there  are  no  input  records  for  a  second  choice  career  without  ati  input  of 
a  first  choice  retord  for  the  same  career.     Therefore,'  the  tallies  made  in 
the  first  choice-actual  are  head  counts  of  the  actual  number  of  students. 
It  is  not  known  at'  the  present  time  whether  the  processing  procedure  for 
the  Scout  data  imposed  a  similar  restriction.     Head  counts  for  the  Scout 
data  are  taken  from,  the  first  choice-actual  fields  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  one  used *on  the  survey  data.     Table  k.^-G  exhibits  the  content  of  the  ? 


data  record  ini-SIMRGD. 


Table  4. '2. 6    Record  Content  for  SIMRGD(23)  File 

Position         *   Content    '   ,  * 

-    •  ^     1  Card  Numbef  r  coded      for*  Questionnaire 'data 

and      for  Scout  data 

L'-'i-        .         'SIS  Code  Number 

.        Merged  Area  Number 

7  Future  Plans 

b-l4        :v      Probability  Associated  with' the  Eleventh 
Grade  -  First  Choice  Career 

Vj'2\  Probability  Associated  with  the  Twelfth 

•  \  Grade  -  First 'Choice  Career 

L'2-L'8       ^  ;       Probability  Associated  with  the  Eleventh 
Grade  -  Second  Choice  Career 

-'9-3^^     K-     ^      Probability  Associated  with  the  Twelfth 
Grad^e  -  Second  .Choice  Career 

Actual  Number  Eleventh  Grade  -  First  Choice 

Actual  Number  Twelfth  Grade  -  First  Choice 

•  .  '        Actual  Number  Eleventh  Grade  -  Second  Choice 

Actual  Number  Twelfth  Grade  -  Second  Choice 

''jS-^^V  Taxortomy  Number 

70-80  DOT  Number         '         .  ... 

*    One  decimal  place  following  the-  d:§cimal  points. 
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h.2.3.''j    Dataset  SISRTD  -      '  *  .  ... 

Th^  program  named  SISRTD  produces  a  sort  of  the  data  on  file  S^MRGBfgS), 

in  order  by  OE  Taxonomy  number/ OE  DOT  number/Future  Plans.  ^  A  new  file 
SISRTD(2^0  iS'created  without  changing  the  format  of  the  records. 

m 

'k:-?.3.6    File  SIINFL,  The  Interface  File     .        .      '  . 

Ohe  program  named  SIRPPG  is  used  to  create  this  file  and  to  perform 
other  functions.     Files' SISRTD(2J0  and -SILBFL^ie),  together  with  the  ' 

control  and  specification  cards  desqribed  in  Tables  4.2.1,  '^2.2  and  4.3.1 
I*  .  -  ' 

are  used  by  this  program  to  produce  the  final  Student  Interest  Reports  1 

through  B. 

Ihe  Interface  Data  File  SIINFL(31)  ts  created  in  a  type  2  run.  Ihe 
projected  area  totals  which  appear  on  Student  Interest  Report  ^  make 
data. base  for  the  Interface  fileV    fable  exhibits  the  content  of  the 

records— three  BO  byte  card  image  records  represent  one  logical . record. 
Ihis  data.set  is,  of  course^  used  by  t^ie  Interface  Component  software.  . 
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Table  4.2.?  J  Student  Interest  Interface  j;ile  SIINFL(3l) 


^yte 
Position 

1^  Record  1 

2-3^  Record*! 

'i-lO.,  Record  1 

.  11-22,  Record  1 

1\3,   *  Reco^pd-t- 

;^'i-29.  Record  1 

,30-3^,  Record  1 


bntent 
Constant  6 
SIS  Occupation  Code 
Taxonomy  Number  ^-^^.^ 
•DOT  Number 
Record  Number  1^~ 
''Area  1  Projection  of  Prorated  Totals 
Area  2  Pa?pjection  of  Prorated  Totals 


6.6-71^  Record  1. 
1-22;,  Record  2 

24.2y 


Area  0  Projection  of  Prorated  Totals 

« 

Same  as  i^  Record  1 
Record  Mimber  2  * 

Area  ^  Projection  of  Prorated"  Totals 
Area  10  Projection  of  Prorated  Totals 


1-22,  Record  3 


Area  I6  Projection  of  Prorated  Totals 
Same  as  in  f^ecord  1 

I* 

Record  Number  3 
liOT  Title  ^  ^ 
Taxonomy^  Title 
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y:\   •student  Interefit  ComfiononL  Reports; 

'Uierc  arc  eiff^iL  pririLcMl  repDrtu  t'io  no  rated   In  W-v.  \)l\\y\y\\l 

Interest  Reports  1^  2,  and  3  are  generated  as  a  group  on  a  type  1  ,run, 
.!Ihese  three  reports  are  computed  from  the  data  described  in  Tables  'i-l,l, 
4, 1,3,  and  (actual  counts  of  the  number  of  st\i^^ts  in  t]}e  suryey  and 

in  the  state)  atid  are  npt  dep'fendent  on  weights.     Stu.dient  Interest  Reports 
h  through  8  all  require  weights  and  Reports  7  and"  8  also  require  that  . two 
percentages  be  known  before  the  reports  can  be  formed.     !Ihe  latter  group,  . 
h  through- 8^   are  corr^puted  .on  a  type  2*run  and  require  the  weights  and 
percentages  be  furnished  as  indicated  in  Tabl^  ^J-.2.3. 

lype  1  ,run  of  step  Il-e  ^  ' 

The  type  1  run  is  normally         first  . one  undertaken  since  the  weights 
priny-fced- in  Report  1,   and  the  percentages  printed  in  Report  3,  are  necessary 
for  the  type  2  run.     !Ihese  figures  are  punched  into  a  sixteen-card  deck, 
one  cecrd  for  each  merged  area,  for  use  on  a  type  2  run.     Report  2  is  printed 
strictly  to  facilitate  the  assessment  of  the  Student  Interest  data  prior 
to  mkking  further  use  of  the  data.     The  first  sixteen  rows  of  data  in 
Report  2  are  counts  for  each  future  plans  category  for  -the  -regular  data  and 
the  next  sixteen  rows  conta^  corresponding  counts  for  the  Scout  data.  ^ 

Ihe  weights' computed  and  printed  in  Report  1  are  the  ratio  of  the 
number  of  students  in  the  merged- area  subject  to  the  sample  plan  to  the 
number  of  students,  in  the  sample.     Row  one  contains  the  weights  for  the 
regular  p^an  and  row  two  contains  the  weights,  also  by  area,  ^for  the 
Scou^  system.  -  - 


1 
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^I^^column  headings  in  Report  3  completely  describe  the  content  of  the 

reports.-  ^e  only  farther  explanation  needed  is  to  explain  why  some  of 

♦  .    .1  • 

the  ar^as'have  only  one  pair  of  lines  labeled  ; 

1.  'Sample  Number 

2.  Populatio/i  Number 

and  others  have  three  such  pairs.     In  the  case  of  one  pair,  only  the  reg- 
iilar  survey  was  used  in  the  area.     If  more  thaii  one  pair,  then  the  Scout 
survey  was  also  used  in  the  area  and  is  printed  in  the  second  pair-' of  ; 
lines.     Ihe  third  pair  is  the  total  for  the  area. 

lype  2  run  of  step  Il-e- 

A  type      run  is  distinguished  frfln  a  type  1  ryn  in  that  reports  are 

•specified,  as  shown  in  Table  ^1.2.2,  for  one  or  more  merged  areas.    A  type 

T 

1'  run  requires  that  weights  and  percentages  be  entered  according  to  the'" 
directions  in  T^ble  h.?.'^.     On  any  type  2  run,  Report  l^aiid  ^1  throu^  8 
'^are  computed  together  with^  the  file  'for  the  Interface  of  CENIS. 

Report  1  and  the  sixteen-card  deck  are  prepared  on  I  type  2  run 
*  Gtrictly  for  ih'ie  assessment  of  the  Student  Interest  System  and  data 
content.        .    "       ^  .  , 
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The  eight  Student  Jjite rest  Reports  are  exhibited  in  Figures  k.3.1 
through  h.3.8.  ■  .  •  ' 

Die  following  is  a  written  summary  of  what  the  reports  contain.    **-  ; 
-   Report  1:    Weights  for  each  purvey  ipethod  by  merged  area,     ttis'' report 
is,  computed  from  coiint  data.  . 
Report  2:     Head  counts  for  survey  type  by  merged  area  by  Future  Plans. 
^  Report  3:     Head  counts  for  survey  method  by  .merged 'area— this  report 
.also  shows  the. percentage  of  students  in  the^merged  area 
'  \  \  and  in  the  state  whose  future  plans  include  full-time 

employment,  and  also  a  four -year  college". 
Report  h:     Projection  of  future  plans  for  each  merged  area — computed 

from  head  counts  and  weights. 
Report  ^:    Prorated  sample  data  and  projections'  distributeci.  by  are^ 

and  occupation.     Ihis  report  also  shows  thie  distrj-butlon  of 
head  count  data  of  the  first  and  second  choice  for  students 
with  future  plans  of  less  than  foap^years  of  college  and 
for  full-time  employment.  ~  ^  . 

Report  G:    Prorated  sarap-le  data  and  projections  are  distributed  by 

occupation^  DOT  within.  Taxonomy,  for  each  merged  area  and* 
A  the  state  total.  ^ 

Report^7:     Students  whp  plan'  full-time  employment  are  used  in- this 
report.     Sample  and  projected  data  is  presented  by 
occupation  for-  a  grade  by  choice  by  area  report. 
Report  8;     Same  as  Report  7^  exce^t^hat  students  whose  future 
plans  are  less  than  four-year  college  are  used. 
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f      Figure  i+.3.2    Student  Interest  -  REPORT  TWO 
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Figure  "4. 3. If    Student  Interest  -  REPORT  FOUR 
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h.h    Use  of  Computer  Software* in  Report  Cteneration 

Assuming  that  tke  same  data  axe  collected  using  the  survey  as  well 
.  as  the  Scout  system,  all  six  programs  must  be  executed \n  the  sequence 
described  in  Table  ..'i  .  2. 3 .     It  is  -possible  t6  skip  steps  on  any  run,  but  th 
data  files  created  by  the  bypassed  step  must  be  available-  from  a  previous 
run.  -  1  "  /' 

^Ihe  decision  to  run  a  step  again  in  its  entirety,  or  to  attempt  to"^ 
salvage  partidlj^  completed  runs  or  files,  is  one  that  is  frequently 
encountered  in  systems  such  as  the  Student  Interest  component  of  CENIS. 
The  design  of  tiki's  system  is  such  that  all  programs,  except  SISWL,  should 
be  run  again  from  "the  beginning.     In,the  ca^^e  of  SISVPL,  the  user  must 
decide  whether  to  edit  all  the  questionnaire  "data  again  or  to  make  the 
technical  changes  in  the  DISP.  (NEW,  KEEP)  field.     Usually,  it  is  best  to 
re -run  only' those  steps  affected  by  a  change  in  data  input. 

Assuming  that  the  first  application  of  the  Student  Interest  System 
is  to  load  the  SIS  DOT  table,  and  edit  questionnaire  data,  then  the  CENIS 
language  is  as  follows:  .  '  • 

STUDENT  INITIREGT 

I 

■        ■         .  EXECUTE  LABEL  FILE  | 

_  .  .JXECU'£E„£amflEY-,EXI£-  -         -  .  --^  ---- 

If  the  second  application  involves  the  Scout  data  and  the  reports  on  a 
type  Irun,  then  the,  CENIG  language  is: 

f  STUDENT  INTEREST 

EXECUTE  SORT  SURVEY  _  . 

EXECUTE  3C0UT  FlUi: 
EXECUTE  SORT  DATA 
EXECUTi;  REPORTS 


Now^  if  the-^hird  dpplication  ii  to  run  the  type  2  reports,  then  the 
appropriate  change  is  made  in  tM  Report  Selection  card  described  in' Table  ' 
and  the  CENIS  language  is: 

STuiENT  INTEi^ST  -  '  . 

^  .  EXECUTE  .REPORTS 

A  summary  of  the  data  files  on  the  &1:udent  Interest  component, » 

¥  r 

assuming  all  data  are  currently  on  cards  and  are  being  entered  for'^Hihe 
firct  time;  are  shovn  below. 

■7™8l''00.1     D.D  *    TAB.LE  ■'i.l.l  CA:RJ3S 
(ourvey  questionnaire  data  cards) 
//FT';.;I'X)Oa     m  *    TABLE  ^lLJ    CAMS  '    '  \  : 

(acout  data  cards) 
/      ,      /FT/'/FOOl   "dD  !<•    TA.BLES  h.[l.l,   h.'d.W,   and  h.?..-^  CARDS 
(I'opulation  totals  -  h  cards) 

(Report  selection  card)  .  ' 

(Jm  weight  cards  in^  type  ?  runs) 
//CI/.8F001     DD  ^    ^lABLE  'i  J.L'  CARDS 
(GIS  DOT  table  cards). 

.|----<I}ieG^-^Dfl.-B-tatemeBts  appea^^^  ±n  the  above  given  order/  in  the  catalogued  "  ^ 

procedures  CENIGl  and  CENISL'.     therefore  the  DD  statements  must  appear  in 
the  given  order  to  properly  specify  a  temporary  override  to  the  procedure. 
Naturally/  once  any  one  of  the  card  rlecks  are.  entered,  they  need  not  be 
reGntere-J.  on  subsequent  runs  if  the  associated  dataset  is  saved.  ° 
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'-'.1    student  Follovup  -  Data  Collection  and  Wintry 

.^>ahe  followup  ^of  students. who  left  technical  training  prograins^  in 

secondary  schools  and  area  community  colleges^  three  years  prior  to  the  time 

of  the  CEPrrS  implementation^  w^s  cq^ducted  ^^a  mail  census  using  school 

address  records.*   A  copy  of  the  survey^ n s trume nt ' is  shown  in  Figure  5.1.1. 

Ihis  set  of  data^  because  it  is  rather  small^  is  one  of  the  easier* 

sets  to  handle.     Editing  for  errors  in  reporting  was  done  by  hand^  and 

only  a  small  amount  of  computer  editicig  of  punch  card  data  was  needed. 

The  format  used  for  punch  cards  is  shown  in  Table  5. 1.1.     The  card  data 

were  transferred  to  tape  (disk)  in  fixec/ length  records  of  80  characters 

kbytes  )^  and  ^the  resultant  dataset  is  named-  SFDFL.     A  second  card  clataset^ 

containing  annotative  characters  for  use  on  output  reports^  is  also  input 

^  s 

ana  stored  on  disk  (tape)  as  a  dataset  nained  SFLFL.     The  card  deck  is, 

of  course,  in  a  standard  form  and  is  supplied  with  the  computer  program.  .  . 

Once  the  data  are  entered  into  the  computer,  component  reports 
arcT  generated  using  existing  >^^^rains,  and  a  data  file  f or  ^xise  in  CENTS 
Interface  is  prep^ired.     Ihese  operations/  and  the  characteristics  of  the 
software,  will  be  described  in  succeeding  sections. 


l3Jt- 


Figure  5. 1.1    Student  FollovAip  Survey  Instrument 
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Table 

5.1^1  THREE- 

•YEAR  STUDENT  FOLLOWUP  CARD  FORMAT 

,  Item 
Number  . 

Card 
Columns 

Description 

1 

•  1-2 

Coiinty  number:  01-99 
District  number 

3 

7-9 

School  number 

*  ■  • 

11-20 

taxonomy  number 

/ 

\ 

6  ■ 

7  • 
d 

9 

Jl-22 
23-2'l 

,.':;-26 

27-28 
30-33 

Level 

• 

■S.  £.                    .  . 
•■  Obj. 

Code     .      ;  / 

•  # 

■  ■  ' 

/ 

10  - 
11 

•■.'.-31. 
36  ■ 

Completion  code:. 
■   1  ^  less  than  'jO^  je<^pleted 

2  ^  between  ^0^  and  100^  completed: 

.V  -  , 

j  ^  100^  completed 
Number  of  job  offers: 

.1      none^  _   5  _       . , .  .            _    _  ■ 

> 

^  one 

- 

•3  -  two  or  three 

— • 

1 

it 

37  ' 

ft 

^1      f  qiir -or  more                  \  • 
Reason  not  see.}cing  employment  :^ - 

1  sought  employment '  in  other  a^da 

2  entered  another  B-chool 

j  -  housewife  - 
h  handicapped 

4 

I)  -  not  interested 

ERLC 

• 

4 

Jfumber 


"  13 


15 
16 

17 
18 

19 


•20 


Card  ■■ 

 r 

^8  ,. 


ko 


^■5 


Description 

Se^M^d  in  military  service: 

1  -  yes 

2  -  no 

t  ■ 

,  Enrolled  in  additional  educaticin  programs 

1  =■  yes 

2  -  no  ^        V      ■    .  ^ 

k»ose  oW^ditional  education  programs; 
onal  gro^ftjhi:.    1.  =  yes 

r 

Assist  on  your  Job:     1  yes 
Prepare  for  another  job:    .1  =;  yes 
College  degree  program:    1  =  yes 
Current  employment . status : 

ha'  * 

1  -  employed,  full^  time  '  " 

2  -  employed-  part  time 

,,3  -  unemployed^;  looking  for  job 
^-!-  =  unemployed^  not  Ipoking" 

=  'in  military  service         '       .  . 
6  -  'full  time  student 
Present  jol 

1  -  actual  area 

2  related  area  ,|' 

3  =  non-related  ailea 
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litem 
Number 

21 


22 


Card 
Columns 

U6 


hi 


^9 


50 


^^^^^ 


Description 

Present  locatlTSfci :     ,  ! 

1  =  in  district         '  ' 
:2  =  out  of  district  : 

j  ii  =■  out,  of  stjte  ■   ,     I       |;  1   I  , 
'  Full  time  jobs  since  .program:  ^^ 
=  none"  ' 

2  one  '  V 

■  3  =  two  \ 
three 
5'  =  four  or  more 
First  full  time  job: 

1  =  actual  area    *  ^ 

2  =  related  area 

3  ^  non-rel'ated  area 
■Location  of '  first  full-time  job; 
1  -  iri  district  ^ 

^2  =  out  oT7~district  j 
3  =  out*  of  state  '    ^ .  ' 

Present  weeklyi  wages  :        ^  . 

1    .        .      •  I 

1  -   $60,^-    $75  ,  . 


2  =.  $f6 

3  =  $101 


$100 
I  -  $12.5 


h-  =  $126  -  $150 

5  =  $15l|^  $200. 

6  -  $200  or  more 
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-•  Item 
Number 

:  26 


27 


28 


29 


"30 


31 


Card 
Columns  - 

51 


^2 


"53 


6-57 


Description      '        •  . 
First  weekly  wages  :\ 
(Same  codes  as  Item. 25) 
Vocational  training: 

1  =  very  ^satisfactory 

2  ^  satisfactory  ^ 

3  iinsatis factory 

h  ^  very  unsatisfactory 
Educational  experience  ' 

1  requited  for  job 

2  -  factor  in  selection  for, jot 

3  no  value  in  Job  selection 
Education  for  present  Job  ^ 

1  "  very  adequate ^ 

2  -  adequate 

3  ^  of  little  value 
k  -  of  no  value 
Education  for  first  Job 

1  -  very'  adequate 

2  adequate 

3  -  of  little  value  i 
h      of  no  value 
Merged  area  code:  ^  OI-I6 
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5.3'  ■  student -Foil  ovmp  -  Analysis  and  Report  Genei?ation  Software 


^•2.1    Component  Programs     •     .  .     .  " 

As  in  alX  other  comppnents^  progrsans  in  this  coiuponent  are  identified 
^  'b'^  operand  name— for  the  benefit  of  the  user,  program  name — for  the 
tiinefit  of  the  prograjiuner;,  and  program  number— as  aa  identifier  for  the 
supervisor  -software.     Table      2.1' gives  these  identifiers.       "       ^  , 
I        The  way  in  which  these  programs  operate  as  a  part  af  the  system  is 
i^llustrated  in  Figures  :?.2. 1-5.2.5.    "^e  that  the  program  SFDFL  takes 
t|he  basic  set  of  card.data^  sorts  it  into  a  desired  order,  and  creates 
.t|ie  d|taset  SFDFL.    .Ohis  is  illy^^trated  in  Figure  5.2.1.     Ihe  sort  order 
i:;  District  Number/ Taxonomy  Number/ Pre  sent  employment/Completion.  Program 
Cj)TODK  simply -serves  as  a  card  to  tape  utility  as  shown  in  Figure/5*2.2. 
Tl\e  two  different  types  of  reports  in  this  component  are  produced  by 
programs  SFIRP  and  SF2RP,  as  shown  in  Figures  5.2.3  sxA  5-2.4.  -Finally, 
the  creation  of  a  dataset  for  use  in  the  Interface  Component  analysis  is 
accomplished  by.  the  program  named  SFINFL_,  as  shown  in  Figure -5.2.5. 


Tabl^  5.2.1    Three  Year  Followup  Analysis  Programs 


Operand  » 

Program 

Program 

Name  , 

Name 

Number 

.J' 

DATA  FILE  . 

'     .  .  <     J  SFDFL  1  , 

L.ABEL  FILE 

I      '           CD^ODKr    .  * 

REPORT  -ONE 

1               '  SFlRP  / 

03  ' 

RJiPORT  TWO 

|SFPRP, 

oh  . 

imte:rface.  file 

SFINFL . 

■01?  , 

IhO 


Figure  'j).2.1  ■  Program"  SFDFL 


3    K  »r  iL 


Figure  'Program  CDTODK 


Figure  'j*2.''5    Student  Followup  -  Report  ONE  Generation 


1  / 


I 


I  T 


'Figure.       . Student  Followup  -  Report  TWO  "Generation 


I 


\  5  r  L  f  L 


TWO 


ERIC .  ;. 


Fieiire  '• 


Creation  of.  Gtuclent  Fc:)llowiip  Interface  File' 


j    5F.DPL  J-~ 


Sr  f  N  TL 


-.J 


1  ,')C'/^'r4rci-l 


...A 


J      ■  -  I 


ERIC 


^ 


.lh3      ■     .  • 

^.2.2     Student  F0II9WUP  -  Data  File^  '    '  . 

The  only  data  file^  other  than  SFLFL  and  SFDFL  which  were  .described 
In.  secibion  ^.1,  which  needs  to'be  desc2^ibe,d^;is  the  Interface  file  namec^  ;  ^ 
SFBrFL.     Ihis  file  contains  the  result  of^certain  key  computations  wHich 

will  now  be  defined  and  described.     -  ,  ^ 

1  I    .         ■  ...1^1  f 

Total  Number  of  Terminations    -    Ihis  is  the' total  niomber  of  valid 
sresponses  that  were  received  from  the  maiJj census. 

Nmnber  Available  for  Work    -    !Ihis  number  is  the  total  niomber  of 
.terminations  minus  those  people  that  were  either  full  time  military 
of  full  time  sti^dents  in  an  educational  program.  ^  .  . 

Dhimber  Completing    -    The  tol^l  number  of  respondents  vho  completed 
their  training  program. 

Percent  Completing    -    Ihat  percent  of  total  terminations  that  ^  j 

I  ^  ,  • 

completed  training.     ,  , 


Completers  Ehiployed  in  Cfccupational  Trained  or  Related  Area    -  5he 
number" of  completers  who  are  not  in  the  military  or  fall -time 
students  and  who  are  employed  in  that  area  (or  a  related  area)  for 
which  they  ^«-e  trained. 

I^ercej^t  Completers  Employed  injOccupational  Trained  ^or  Related  Area  - 


Percentage  'of  the  number  completing  who  are  'Employed  ih  occupational 
trained ^  or  related  area.  -  i 


-ERIC  '        .  -..  fS/ 


) 


'  ■  ■  ^ 

^   Number  Available  for  Work  in  .Occupational  Gained  or  Related-Area  - 
^  "  Ihe  total  number, of  persons^  excluding  full-time  military  I  and  • 

students,  who  are  employed  i\ill  or  part  time  in  their  occupation  ally 

i    ^  ^  '  I 

traxaed  or  i  relative  area.      ^  ' 

#  riercerlt  Available  "for  Ivork  in  \jccupationll  Trained  or  delated  Area  ' 
(Followup  Tprcentace)    -  ■  Percentage  of  all  persons  available  for 
work  (exb^ides  students  and  military  personnel)  who  are  available 
for  work  in  occupational  trained  or  related  areas. 

number  Ii^nployed  in  Nonrelate<.l  Areas .-i.-  '  Total 'number  of  persons^, 
whu  'ire  not  in  the. military  .or  luil  t^irae  students^  who  are  employed 
f\ill  or  part  time  in  an  area  not  related  to  their  technical  training. 

lercentfxgi^  anployed  in  Nonrelated  Areas    -   .Percentaee  of  those  avail- 
able  for  work  who  are  employed  in  nonrelated  area. 

,    Number  in  Mill -Time  aiucation    ^    Tally  of  those  persons  so  reporting. 

I'ercnnt  in^I^^ill-Time  Education'   -    Percenta^  based  on  total  number 

of  terminations.      .  - 
f     '  .  ■ 

.hcJ  rccorvl  fonnat  for  the  ^lataset  qajmed  UFlKFL  is-  given'Un  iktle  s. 


created  in  fixed  blocks  anJ  written  in-ihter^il  notati 
uci'm^ithe  F^JBTRAN  'A'  format ^:ode ' 


on 


/ 


\ 


Table  ^,L^2    Student  Followup  File  Characteristics 


DD  Name 

i  DSNAME 

RECFM 

LRECL 

BLKSIZE 

FTO?F001 

SFDFL 

FB 

80  ■  . 

3200 

FaX)3F001 

SYLFL      ,  i 

FB  , 

> 

3200 

FTO^^F001  ' 

SFIHFL 

FB  ' 

3200 

> 


■'i 

I  * 

I 

i' 


rAponent  Reports  . 


■  .  3    Student  Followup  -  Cor|ponent  Reports 

IWo  tyj^es  of  reports  are  produced  by  this  component  software.  Samj^le.? 
of  these  report^Jare  given  as  Pi^jures  anU.  ^^.J.:'.'!    Ihe  [reports  are 

rather  self  explanatory^  however^  succeedine  pa^ragraphs  Will  undertake  a.^ 
description  of  these  reports.   - 'jhe  mainj  body  of  these  two  repdrts  is  the  i 
same.    )lhe  difference  between  the  two  arises  froRi  a  difference  in  the  » 
levela  of  breakdown  in  reporting      Kef>ort  ONE  producer,  a  one  page  repor*^ 
for  eveiy  combination  of  the  vq^iables  ochool  District  Number^  Taxonomy 
rruinber,  an.:  I^esent  Job  Code .     Gtate  totalsNire  printed  at  thQ  end  of  the 
rer'ort.     Report  IV/0  iu  a  three  page  report,     On^s»page  of  ^reaiochool  totals 
one  page  of  jecondaiy  Gchool  totals^  and  the  third  page  contains  statewide 
totals  for  all  ar'ea.and  seconflary  c'choolc 


In  general  the  report  prograins  are  clrnply  tally  programs.  •  ResponseG 

•  •  (• 

to  all  the  questions  includad  in  the  report, are  tallied  for  all  of  the 
survey  recoifds  at  each  level  of  the  breakdown-.    Most  of  the  relevant  items^ 
orver' which  totals  are  gen^rated^  are  defined  in  subsection  :\ 

The  colujnn  headings  6n  the  reports  indicate  'an  additional  breakciown 
of  the  number  of  persons  responding  to  each  question.     Tlie  colics  headed 
"<  "-^   .0";   "iCJO"  refer  to  the  three  possible  Completion  Codes.  Ihe 

adjacent.  \<'.  ccj^umn  is'  the  row  percentage^  i.e.  the  ratio  of  the  number 
6f  people  with  a  given  comx)letion  code  answering  with  a  given  res^ponse  -to 
the  total  number  of  people  answering  wLth  the ^  same  response.     The  adjacent 


;Lled  %  is 


f 


c Jliimn [hdjade^i  Tf5  is  the  total  percent  :olmnn|  i.e.'  the  ratio  of  the  number 
of  people  with  a  given  completion' code  answering;,  with  a  given  response  to 

N 

•the  total  number  of  people  answering  tHip  question  vith  any  response. 
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Fi(;;ure  [.'.^^1    '&tutlent  Followup  -  REPORT  ONE      ,  - 
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^.'i.   Uce  of  Computer  Software  in  Report ''Generation 

Hie  use  of  prepare*!  Qomputer  softv/afe^  for  report  generation  in  this 
t]!ase^'j  is  very  simple.  Ihe- five  ..possible  operand  names  are  given  in  Table 
j       ^  -  Xhe  only  restriction^J.  in  usaee  are  that  the  DATA  FILE  and  LABEL  • 


fJlI:!  QjierandD  munt'  precede  any  request  for  reports  or  creation  of  thd 
IirniKFACK  FILE.  A  complete  user  i3pecification  which  will,  produce  all 
coitiponent  ret^orts  and  files  is  as  follows : 


EXECUW  DATA  Pllf; 

EXECUTE  lABEL  EILE 

KXI'JCUTE  lUiVOKi  OME 

EXJCCUTE  KEI'ORT  'IWO 

EXECUTE  INTEJIFACE  FILE' 
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■    ■         ■  CHAPTER  6 

CENIS  INTERFACE  COMPONENT 


ERIC 


^5^ 


6.1    Interface  i-  Data  Collection  and  Entry     /         '  .  \ 

'  *  Ihe  Interface  component  of  CEKI&  is  designed  to  provide  an  integrated 
summary  and  reporting  of  individual  component -data  along  with  certain  '  * 
other  data  which  are  available  from  outside  sources.  ■  The  interface  reports^ 
provide  insight  into' the' educational  products  and  -job  market  demand  inter- 
action which  has  never  before  been  available.  .  *  . 

.  ■    In  addition  to  t)^  three  interface,  oriented  datasets  derived  'from 
analys,es  in  other  CERIS  components,,  three  additional  dataaets  must  jbe  made 
available  for  the  interface  analysis.  ,  liese  "dataset  . 

■  l)     Private  school  data  '  '    '  "  • 

■  1')    MDTA  date/  "  ;  ' 

■    ■■■     •  .     3)    cE-'i  data  . 
Jgecifics  of  these  datasets  will  be  described  later  in  this  chfipter.  At- 
this  time  it  is  . sufficient  to  say  that' all' of  these  'datasets  ;are  available, 
in  printed  fopi  or  on  computer  magnetic  tape^ '  from  state  organizations 
arid  -ire  easily^obtained  with  the  help  of  the  Department  of  Public  Ihstruc- 
tion. 

Operations"  in  the  Interface  component  are  divided  into  two  major      -  " 
opere^tions  which  are  ^carried  out  sequentially.     These  ta^ks  are: 

i)    Use  all  previously  derived  datasets  and  produce  a  single  master 
dataset/  containing  appropriate  elements. "from -these  datasets,  to 
be  used  in  generating;;  reports.  > 
..'  )    Execute  report  generation  programs  to  produce  desired  component 
reports.*  .  , 

The  CENIS^computer  software  does,  of '  course,  make  this  process  almost 
:ui,tornatic,  however, the  i'Jea  of  two  mAjor  operations  facilitates^ 


( 


understaiiairig  of  the  descriptions  contained  in  the  remaining,  sel^tlbns  "of 
this  chapter.  •  *      "       '   .  .  * 


\ 


V 


\ 
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p,.2    Interface  Component .  Data  Analysis  and  "Re-port  Generation  Software 

•  ■"  " 

-G.ci.'l    Coinponent  Programs,'  .  . 

'  ■  .  .  '         '  ' 

There  are  eight  component  programs  which  perform  data:  handling  *and 

report  generation  functions.,    Biese  pi-ograms^  are  each  referenced  using  a 

dififerent  operand  naine  in  the  \iser  exDntrol  language,  program  name  in  the 

programming  language,  and  program/numljer  by  the  supervisor.     Table  6.2.1 

gives  tlie  proper  correspondence  between  names  and  numbers. 


Table  o.j.l  ^terface^  Component  Programs 


Operand 
.  Name 
%  - 

TAXONOMY-  C?ONVERSIONS 
■I- 

CAREER  EDUCATION  FILE 
MDTA  -FILE  '         '  "  '  ^ 
PRIVATE  SCHpOL  FILE 
INTEI^ACE  FILE  • 
-LABEL  FILE 
REPORT  ONE 
RJ^PORT^WO  • 
REPGf^:{tF{REE 
REPORj  ^LTR  . 


Program 
Name 


Program 
Number 


J 


t 


\ 


\  . 

Several  of  the  programs  lictcMl  in  Table         l  are  designee^;  solely  for ' 
the  purE)ose  of  assisting  in  the  ^fi rat  major  0])eration,  namely  that  of 
creating,  a  master  data  dataset.     Figures  w.k'.I  -  O.r'.Y  iliustrate  the  'use  / 
Of  all  component  programs.    Amori^;  these  figures,  the  first  Tive  illustrate^ 
.     the  opera}:ions  involved  in  creation  of  the^mas4;aj/data^file.     Figure  C.li.G 
also  illustrates  tke  ere  ition  of  a  fil?,.  but  this  is  a  secondary  file  of 
report  annotative  labels.     Finall^^,  figure  u. depict^  the  .generation  of 
^reports,  using  Report  OUE  for  example.     Ail  of  the  oth.er  three  report  gen- 
eration programs  function  in  the^^'anie  way.     We  vail  nbw  describe  the 
various  operations  sh'own  in  the  figures,  and  describe  the  contents  of  the 
files  in  the  nejct  section.  >  /        ^  ' 

J. 1    Taxonomy  Conversion 
Bie  operation  depicted  in  Figure  (...M  uses  the  system  utility  program<^ 
to  transfer  card  images  to  disk.     Ihe  card  input  file  contains  taxonomy 
conversion  specifications.     The. need  for  such  conversion  arises  due  to 
*     the  fact  that  some  ^diffe'rences  in  definition  ^nd  interpret»a^ion  of 'the 

taxonomical  job  classification  system  result  in  different  taxonomy  numbers 


^  being  used'  for  the  sam.e  jot  between  the  CE-i^  data  and  the  remainder  ©f 
the^CENIS  data.     Ohus,  some  CE-^!  data  taxonomy  nuinb'ers  must  be  changed  to 
be  compatible  with  ^ther  datasets.     Ihe  difij8*«file' created  bjl^DTJDDK  will  ^ 
subsequently  be  used  in  making  such  conversion.     If  no  conversions  n^ed  to 
be  made  this  step  can  be  bypassed.     Note. that  the  card  input  cc5raes  from 
the  file  having  DD  name  CD.jFOOI,  and  the  .dataset^INCONV  is  stored  on  the" 
file  having  DD  name  FTOyFOOl.  ^      —  jl 


\ 


-  Gareel-  Edudation  (CE.^>. IIATA)  Data  Reduction 
•     '  •  Ohe  CE-^i  d^ta  contain,  the  mimber  of[pe.rsons  graduating  from  ca'reer 
educati0n  progr^  in  state  schools.    ~%is.  includes  ""secondary  schools/ 
county  schools,  and  area  comiULmity  colleges.     The  data  are  given  by 
taxonomy  number  within  school,  however^^^ja^  was  mentlonedi  previously, 
sane  of  the  taxonomy  numbers  obtained/  from  this  source  need  to  be  trans- 
later!  into  other  nuirA)ers  to  achieve  compatibility  Across  datasets.  " 

'ihe  fir$t  portion  'of  the  INCEFL  prograjn  depicted  in  Figure  6.2.2 
inputs  CE-'i  (lata,  translates  taxonomy  numbers  as  required,  and  creates 
51  scratch  datacet  on  file  9.     Ihis  scratch  i^ile  contains  records  whose/  ' 


contents  are ; 


^1)    Merged'area  number  *        *    ''I  ^ 

i.)     Taxonomy  numl^^r      ■        -  "  ' 

.     •  ■  '    .        ■  -^^ 

^  .  .         >    i)  ^t^raduates  in <  career  education  program,  for 

'  ■     ■      ^     *        •  "  ■         ■        .  ^  ■ 

^      V  .  *'     ^    >     th^  'given  school  within  jthe^arftar  .for' tljat . 

'  ■  .  taxonomy.  .  '      *  - 

.  *■  **  /    ■  '      '  'J'--  " 

Some  conversion  f rom  <:E..'i  data  musf  be,  mal[e  because  school  iifet'ricV and- 

•  ^  .    '  .  '  ;  K   -        '     '  ^  ' 

county  numbers,  rather  than  meVged  area  numbej-sN'are  present  in  the^ data. 
Conversion  to  raergfed  area  number  must*  be  madeT  County  schpol  da^a"  have  a 
zero  school  district  number  and  a  nonzero  count^" number  in  -^he  CB«'»  file. 
Area. community  dKLleges  h|ivi^  a  ■fQVii*  digit  district  number  beginning  vd^th 
the  dit^its  99  anc^  followefl  by  tlie  distric't  nifaiber.  AH  district  schoois- 
have  J;]ie  correct  diiJtrict  and  county  number. 

<')nce  file  7  is  initialized,  the  data  are  sorted  by  merged  area  within 
taxonomy  andvthc  sorted  data  are  placed  on  file  10.   >  'Ihen  the  file  10  is 
^nead  and  total^  number  of  g^ra^uates  for  each  area  within  taxonomy  are 


i 


/k3 


pluc'ecl  on  file  11.     The  resultant  datace't  is  named  INCEFL. 

)  .    -  . 

f'.i/.J^    MDTA  Data  Reduction 

Numbers  of  gradu^xtes  trained  in  relevant  occupations  by  educational 
.institutions,  which  are  not  classified,      |)ublic  or  private  schools)  are 
provided  in  this  dat^set  called  MD'm.^  TJiese  data  are  reported  on  a  state- 
wide  basis  for  each  taxonomy  hence  they  camiot"  be  suball.ocated  to  merK.eij  \ 


area. 


,      jaie  dataset  named  INMDFL  "is  stored  onVflte;  ^^^^^ 

Individual  r^eords  in  the.  data  file  contan  oni5r1;qLxpnQn.y;  number  nuJnbe 
of  graduates  witii:$n  that;  taxonomy.     It  is  .  assumed  that  the  MDTA  data  ■ 
-  Card's  "are  sorted  in 'increasing  order  6f  taxonoiy  prior  to  presentation  for 
input.    .  ^        .  : 


'j.c'.l.-..    Private  School,  Data  Reduction 

Numbers  of  graduates  iri  rL'levant  vocational  programs,  from  private 
schools,  are  made  available  in  hard  copy  form.     Ihese  data  are  totaled  by 
taJtonany  within  area  by  hand^culation.     'Ihis  is  no  problem  since  there 
are  very  few  data.     Uie  tabulations  are  punched  on  cards,  sorted  by 
area  within  taxonoiny,  and  this  deck  is  eRtered  via  file  CU/^j  to  program 
CDTODK.     The  program  creates  the  dataset  INPSFL  and  stores  it  on  file  I3. 
Figure  'j..:.h  depicts  this  operation. 

J. ^    Interface  Master  Dataset  Creation 
Execution. of  the  program  INDiTL,  which  creates  the  master  interface 
iataset^  can  only  occur  after  the  datasets  named  INPOFL,  INMDFL,  INCEFL, 


LDINFL,  SFINFL,  and  SIINFL  have  been  created.     Ohe  m^n  function  of  this 
program,  is  to  retrieve^^data  from  eacto  of  these  da^tasets  euid  crjeate  one 
output  record  for^each  ^arqa  within  each  taxonomy.  ^Bfiese  records  afe  output 
on  file  ih.     The  resultant  da^apet  is  naxne^i  INDFL^     Biis  dataset  is  v 

'  \    \  .'V.    *    .  '      \  ,  ^-  ' 

subsequently  used  as  a  basis  for  all. report  generation  operations.'  Figure 
6.2:.;;  depicts  the  use  of  program  INDFL;  :  ' 


6.LM*b    Interface  Repo^  Uibel  File 

The  utility  prograin  CDTODK  is  used  to  trahsfer  a  standardized'  set 


of^  cards  to,  disk.    Ihe^e  cards  contain  character  data  that  are  used  to> 

label' items  pf  output  on  printed  interface  reports.     The  card  deck  cOnr 

tkiriing  these  labels  is  supplied  with  the  computer  program.  ,  Figure  6.2.6 

^  ,  ■ 

depicts  the  operation  described  above.  ■ 


b..  .  1.7    Report  Generation  Programs  "  -      ..        ^  • 

Once  the  datasets  INLFL  and  INBFL  are  created  and  stored  on  files 
Ij  and  1 respectively,  any  or  all  of  the  four  reporting  programs  can  be 
xecuted.    An  example » of  the  required  operations  is  given  in  Figures 


^  •;^7^  o.l'.B  and  r-.l'.y. 


o.L.i'    Component  Datasets 

As  shovm  in  Figures  6.2.1  -  6.2.?^  there  are  several  component  data- 
sets  in  the  interface  component.  •  Ihe  characteristics  bf  theBe  datasets, 
when  stored  on  'Jitik  or  tape  is  shown  in  Table  6.2.2.  ^ 
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Ftgxurp*  6.L>..1    llaxonomy  Conversion  Dataset  Creation 
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Figure  b.£.^    Career  Education  Data  Reduction 
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Figure  O.Ii.H    Private- School  Data  Reduction 
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Figure  Creation  of  Inte^ace  Report  Labe]|^  File^ 
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Figure- "•.'•T/^^cuting  Reporting  Program  INIRP  or  IN2RP 
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.'Figiire  6.2".b_  -J^portin^  program  IW3RP 


/A 


Figure  5.2,9    Reporting  Program  IWUrp  '  y 


OJable  6.2.2    JnterfacjB  Component  Fil^^^'Oiaracteristics 


DD  Name 

DSNAM& 

RECFM  •' 

LRECL  . 

/BlicSIZE 

FT07F001  . 

INCONV 

-  FB 

■ji-     .  -7. 

3200 

FT08P001  , 

FB 

•  80 

3200 

FTLIFOOI.  ' 

INCEFL 

fb;  .  \. 

.    "  3200 

F'n.2F001 

INMDFL 

FB  . 

■  ■.'80  ." 

FTL3F001 

INPSFL 

FB 

■':/ao  :  v 

'  3206. 

FTLiiFOOl 

IKDFL 

•FB/ 

160 

3200..  ■ 

',FT15F001 

INIiFL 

FB''  -■ 

■  '■     Qo  ' 

.  3200 

'  CD53F001 

INCOCD  , 

A  FB.      '  .;  " 

■  CD5I1FOOI 

INMDCD 

^  FB  • 

■      80-  ;  y- 

■M 

/.  cr)55FOoi 

INPSCD 

_PB 

80  .  ,  ' 

CD56F00]L 

IWLCD 

FB. ' 

:  80  ■     ,  ■: 

Ihe  record  description  of  each  of  these  datasets  is  give'a  in  Tables-:  ^ 
0'^-3  -  6.2.13.  '  ^ei*e  are  some  additional  considerations,  relative  to 
computations  leading  to  elements  in  r some  of  these  files,  :which]|will  be  ^' 
described  in  the  following  subsectionis.      "  -K'^.^  - 

t       •      .       -  ::      r  'n^.;'  ;  : 

6,2.2.1    CEif.DAT/V  -  File  Creation''        .     *  /  4' 

Career  Education  data  were  supplied  on  a  compiiter  magnetic  tape 

(labeled.  CE-i^-)."    The  record  length  of  the^ass^cial^d  da,taset  was.  868  bytes,^ 

,  •  ■  I  .      ']  '    V ■■  ■    .  •  ,  .  ^.     •  •  ^     .  ■ 

hence  the  tape  records  contained  far-more  information  than  was  needed  in 

CENIS.     The  data  shown  in""  Table  6.2'.h  were  read  from  the  CE-4  tape  and  used 

£0  create  the  CE^^.Dfi.TA  datasetf.;  . 


Table  6. 2. 3    INCONV  Record  bescxiption 


Character.  ^.  Item  j 

Position  Description 

1.-8     *  Current  taxonor^r  number 

9-10  '  Blan^ 


11-15  Correct  taxondmy  number  » 

l6^^  No\  used  by  programe  -  space  caja  be 


used  for  notes  .by  data  analyst^ 


•i  ■ 


liable  6.2.4    CE^.DAfe^  R4c6rd  l)escript 

.  -  ■  ■    '  .     ■  /       .   / '    ■  ;  -  .  ■" 

Character  ^  Item 

■Position  ^  '  Description 

^  CE-4  T€):;ord  identifier^  not  used  directly  in  CENIS  ■  ' 

15-lp  County  number       ^  *  . 

'  17-20  District  nmber        •    ^  ,  \  -  ^ 

^ '  0000    -    County  school  \  ' 

^    •        XXXX    -    Public  district  school 

99XX    -    Area  school-  °,  '  - 

21-30  School  characteristics^  not  used  directly  in  CENIS  ^ 

31-^0  L      :^  Taxonomy  number 

h-l-k9  HLank 

50-53  To-^al  humber^f  male  graduates  Xn  the  case  of  an  area  school 

'        •  ••<'  ♦  ' 

5^-57  Total  number  of  female  graduates  in  the  case  of 

an  area  ischool  /  .         -   .  ^. 

f^-^l      "      Grade  12  male  graduates  in  the  case  of  a  secondary  school 

62-65  Grade  12  female  graduates  in  the  pase  of  k  secondary  school 


^.-Character  Item 

Position  ^escriptlofa ' 

3-^  "/Merged  area  nimber 

5-10  Taxonomy  nvimber 

11-15  /            Number  of  graduates 

•    •       ■'  -       /  •■  '    •  .: 

16-80  '  "  .       -Blank.    '  . 


Table  6.2.6  INMDFL  Record  itescripti^ 

Character  Item 
Position  ,  Description 

1-2      ■■  '       ; ;  Blank' 

3-9  ;         Taxonomy  number 

10-11.  .  Blank  >  /  ^ 

12-1^  Number  of  graduates 

15-80  ,    _  Blank 


Table  0,2.7  IJJPSFL  Record  Cescription 

Characte'r  "  Itiem       "  , 

Position  ^     .  Description 

1-2  -        Merged  area  number 

•  3       "  \         Bl4nk  :    \^  '  ' 

'■  '   ^^--lO  Taxoncmy  niimber  , ,  • 

11  •  '  Blank . 

12^16    ^  .K"ivate  ^school  coirQ)letions 

'  ,  M-ank 


Table  6.2.8   -INDFL  Re^cord.  Description  '  ^    '  ^  *  '  .  » 

*    ■  ^      '    ■  /         ■  ■  .  ^ 

Character  -         \ .       '      Item  - 

Position  '     Description  \  '  , 

1-2^  T^onomy  number  and  title,  from  Labor  Demand  component 

29-30  Merged  area  number/  from  Labor  Demand  comp one nf 

31-35  '    Current  employment  from  Labor  Demand  component 

36-ifO  1975  Total  Need  (Ciljoi:  Demand)  from  Labor  Dfemand  component  . 

41-U5  CE-if  total  enrollmerft  multiplied  by  Followup  percentage 

.  ^-50  ,      1975  In- Plant  Traijjing.  fr(5m^Labor  Demand  con?)onent  :^ 

51-^5  [  Supply  from  MDTA, programs  multiplied  by  Folldwup' percentage 

56-60  Supply  from  private  schools  .multiplied  by  Fdlldwup  percentage 

61-65  Toted  Supply  =  sum  of. the  preceding  four  fields 

66-70  Net. Demand  =  1975  Total  Need  -  Tbtal  Supply 

71-75  Primary  M^erest  number,  from  Student  Interest  component 

76-80  Number  avaijjg^^    for  work,  from  student  Followup  component 


1 
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Character  ,  Item       /  '  / 

■  IPosition.  ;    ■  DescTiption  •  ^ 

81^5  Numbisr  completing,  fxcm  Student  Followup  component 

^ "       .  •  .     --^  ■ .    : ;  1  ■  N'-         '  *        '      ■  ■ 

86-90  *         Percent  completing,  -from  St\ident  Follovrap  component  ^ 

•   ■    7  •  ■'■ 

91-95  Completers  »employed  in  occupational  ly  trained  or 

related  area*  from  Student  Followup  Ctmponent  \ 

9S'-100        ^  Percent  of  cfompleterg  employed 'in  occupUtiofl^T  Ty  trained 
,  ,  ©r  related  area/  from  Student  Follo\fup  component 

IOI-IO5  Available,  for  worhL  in  oc  cup  at  i'onally^  rained  or  related  ' 

;  are  a  J  from.  Student.  Follovmp  componen't      ^  ,  , 

'    ^  -^       .  >■  •  .  .V  ; 

lOo-llO  Followup  percentage^  from  -Student . Followup  cctapbnent 

111-11*?  Birt)loyed  in  nonrelated  area,  from  Sty.cient  Followup        ^  • 

cofflponeht  '    -     .  »  ... 

1I6-I2O' '        Percent  employed^ in  nonrelated  area,  from  Sl^udent* 


FollcJwup'  component 


J 

121-12;^  ;..  'Number  in  full-time  higher  educatioqi,  from  Stx:^ent 

'  ,  '     FoLldwup  component*                  '       '  '    •     '  ' 

126-130  Percgnt^^  lu^-full-time:  higher  edi^catipQ^  frop  Student 

Followup  cprapone^>'-   *    ^  •     '  ^ 

.  »,        ■        '  ^  ^     '  * 

131-13'^  •  Total  tejiTiii nations,  from  -Stud^l^ Followup  ^component 

136-16'Q  Padding! 


Table  6.2.9    INLFL  Record  Description 


Character  Item ' 

Position    -  ^    •   .  Description 

'•  \  • 

1-80  Charatjter  data 
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Tabli^  6.5.10    INCOCp  Record  description 

.Card  .  /                . ,    ^       item           \  '    ■   ^  ./ 

Column'  I            Description     ^'            '  ^ 

1-8   .  Current  Career  Education  Taxpnomy  number 

9-10  Blank                      .   •           '  * 

11-1^;  Correct  Taxonoiqy  number 

16-80  'Blank .         -    "/  . 


Table  Q..2.11    INMDCp  Record  Description 


Card  Item 
Column  r  pescriptlon"^ 

1-2  ,         Blaiik . 

*   3-9  .    Taxonomy  numb^- 

.10-11  Blank 

12-a^  MDTA  supply  figure 


'    '  169      .  ' 

•  •     •       '  s 

Table  6*2*12    INPSCD  Record  Description 

/ 

Card  .  '    .  Item 

Cdlumn  ^  Description 

1-2  Merged  area  number 

3\  Blank 

'^-3-0  ^  Taxonomy  number  ^ 

11  ■    '  SLank 
12-1-6  "Private  school  completions 

17-80  Blanl/^^ 


Table  6.2.13    INLCD  Record  Description  ^ 


Card         ^  Item 
Column  Description 

'  l-8o  Character  data 


b.2.2.-2.  INDFL  -TiOle  Creation 

In  creating  INDFL,  records  are  first  read-  from  the  LDINFL  iataset. 
One  record  for  each  of  the  'fifteen  merged  areas^  •  within  a  given  ^^pnomy^ 
is  read,    men  all  of  the  other  five  files  arePbearched  for  the  corresj)ond- 
ing  taxonomy.    An  array  is.  filled  which  contains  data  for  all  flftee^n^ 
'  areaa.     Ihere  are^  of  course,  twenty-one  data  items  for  eac>r  area  within 

the  given  taxonomy.    Once  this  array  is^^lled,  one  record  is  output  on 
INDFL  for  each  merged  area.  *  Ihis  process  is  repeated  for  each  taxonomy  In 
the  LDINFL  file.  ^  \  '  n  " 

ERic  n? 
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6.3    Interface  Component  Reports  ^ 
There  are  four  reports  produced  by  this  component.    All  reports 
are  generated  using  the  datadet  INDFL  as  the  source , of  numeric  data.  The 
twenty  columns  of ^ data  in  each  of  these  reports  contain  taxonomy  totals, 
♦  and  subtotals  over'taxondmies,  for  fields  3-22  of  the  INDFL  record  (see 
Table  6.2.8).     Breakdovm  of  data/  ^or  the  four  reports,  is  given  below. 


^Report  QNg  -  is  a  report  broken  dowrl  by  taxonomy  within  area.  Subtotals 
are  [printed  for  each  two  digit  taxonomy  prefix,  and  for 
each  area.     State  toteils'  are  also  computed  and  output. 
-  Figure  6,3.1  is  a  representative  page  from  tl^is  report. 


Report  TWO  -  this  report  features  a  sorting,  within  etrea,  of  the 

lines  in  Report  ONE  according  to  Net_  Demand.     Thus  tax- 
onony  numbers  are  almost  surely  out  oflv  order  in  this 
report,  and  taxonomy -subtotals,  are  not  generated.  However, 
area  >and  state  totals  are  printed.     Figure  6.3.2  is  a  page 
from  this  report  type. 

Report.  THREE/-  is  a  report- featuring  a  subtotaling  only  on  taxonomy.  • 
.  Merged^areffs  are  not  considered.     Subtptals  for  each 
two-digit  taxonomy  t)refix  are  produced,  as  well  as  totals 
for  the  state.  , 

Report  FOUR  -  is  a'  listing  of  Report  THREE  after  th]S|aines  are  sorted"  - 
in  descending  order  of  Net  Demand.     Figure  6.3.3, is 
representative  o^  this  report  type.  ' 
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Figure  6.3.I  *  Intefrface  Coniponent  -  REPORT  ONE 
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Figure  6. 3* 2    Interface  Componentj  -  REPORT  TWO 
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Component  •  REPORT  THREE 
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G.h    Use  of  Computer  Software  .in  Report  Generation 

It  is  obvious  from  the  program  structure  of  this  component  that  the 
production  of  reports  will  follow  a  fairly  rigid  sequence\of  operations. 
While  there  is  scpe  opportunity  for  varying  the  order  of  operation,  it  does 
not  seem  to  be  worthwhile  to  go  into  such  de;tails.     Bhe  interested  reader 
can  easily  deduce  such  possible  variations  by  looking  at  the  program  flow 
diagrams  in  section  6.2.     In  this  section,  the  user  language  statements,  « 
in  a  proper  order,  will  be  given.     Used  in  their  entirety  they  exercise 
every  feature  of  the  component  software.     Specification  is  as  follows: 

INTERFACf: 


EXECUTE 

TAXOrrOMY  CONVERSIONS 

EXECUTE 

CAREER  EDUCATION  FILE 

EXECUTE 

MDTA  FILE  1 

EXECUTE 

PRIVATE  SCHCj 

OL  FILE 

EXECUTE 

INTERFACE  FILE 

EXECUTE 

LABEL  FILE 
« 

EXilCUTE 

REPORT  ONE 

EXECUTE 

REPORT  TWO 

EXECUTE 

•REPORT  THREE 

EXECUTE 

REPORT  FOUR 

V 


i 
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•  »  \  •  STATEMENT  OF  PROBLEM  '  ■  '  h 

y  ■  ■  ..         ■  '    ■'        ■  ■/  ^ 

The  Metropolitan  School  Dlstrlcr^of  Washington  Tovnsifp^was  eatabllshed 
as  a  public  dchool  district  In  1955.    ^Slnce  being  established  as  a  public 
school  district,  Washington  Township  has  experienced  rapid  development; In 
enrollment  and  facilities.    By  1970  t;he  enrollment  reached  16,000  sfudentfii 
.In  grades  K-12  and  the  facilities  consisted  pf  12  elementary  schools,  3^  ^ 


junior  high  schools  and  1  senior  high  school.. 


In  addltloh  to*  the  changjes  experienced  in  the  sc)|ipo^  many  changes  within 
the  community  also^  occurred  during  this  p<^vlod  of  tlme.^    The  most  obvious  change 
was  that  of  the  Increased  number  of  multl-^famlly  dwellings  In  the  form  of  large 
apartment"  complexes  •    The  total  population  of  the  conminlty  Increased  substant*- 
lally  along  With  an  IncreUse  In  the  black  population.'   The  community  ts  primarily 
a  residential  community  with  very  little  Industry. 

*  .  I  .  - 

In  1970  the  Metropolitan  School  District  of  Washington  Tow^nship  was  graduating 
over  1,000  students  each  year  with  appxrocimately  ^80Z  of  the  students  pursuing  higher 
education  after  leaving  high  School.    The  school  had  done  ve|7  little  for  «he 
students  that  did  not  enter  college.    In  1970  th^  School  toard.  School  Administration 


'J 


and  the  coimnunity  recognized  the  need  to  provide  adef|uate  educational  opportunities 
for  all  students.  They  also  recognized  that  the  nunbw  jM  4rop  outs  was  Increasing 
and  many  students  were  not  going  on  for  further  education.    Because  of'  the  many 

factors,  plans  were  made  to  pursue  the  development  of  adciltlonal  curriculum 

*       ;     *       '  — M»      '   ■  \       ■  ■       •  ■ 

opportunities.  Including  the  development  of  a  Vocational  Education  facility. 

Because  of  the  past  history  of  the  school. district.  It  was  realized  that 

much  work  needed  to  -be  directed  toward  changing  the  attitudes  of  sttidents, 

parents,  comniunlty,  ^teachers,  counselors  and  administrators  in  regard  to  the 

need  for  and  v^lue  of  a  Ibcatlonal  Px;ograa.    The  counselors  were  considered  to 


be.  well  qualified  to  do  ^11  aspects  of  couQGjellng,  but  it  is  understandable  that 
^ince  the  majority  of  jthe  population  they  served  was  college  bound,  a  tendency  to 
emphaalze  academic  cpunseling  had  existed  for  several  years.    In  the  same  regard 
the  currloulum  st-i^cture  had  also  tended  to  be  developed  for  this  type  of  studebt. 
The  .purpose  of  this  project  was  to  affects  a  chaxig^  in  attitudes  and  diptvelop  a 
Vocational  Education  Program  that  would  oi|fer  ^he  stud^t^a  an^  coimunity  opport- 
unities that  had  previously  been  unavailable  to  theiQ* 


■  r 

PRIORITY  AREA 

An  ^rea  vocational  school  was  approved  by  the  State  Boar<i  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  and  was  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  the  fall  of  1972. 

The  purpose  of  the  exemplary  project  was  to  deyelop  a  program  which  offered 
to  the  students  and  community  of  the.  participating  school  diatrlcta  a  superior 

occupational  training  program  encompasaing  the  elementary,  Junior  high,  high 

...  h  ' 

school,  post-secondary,  and  adult  students.    The  program  wm  Iwiigned  as  a 
three ^hase  project.    Phase  I  included  a  complete  study  Of  the  needs  of  the 
community  and  the  development  of  the  program.'  Waae  II,  thie  second  year  of  the 
project,  included  the  implementation  and  operation  of  the  program.    Phase  III, 
the  third  year  of  .the  project ,  included  the  evaluation  aind  demonstration  of  the 
program.  , 

«  The  project  was  directed  toward  the  following  goalis:     ■    ^  \ 

1.    To  improve  the  attitudes  of  the  student^s,  parent;^, 
teachers,  and  counselors  regarding  the  value  of 
Vocational  Education^. 

'  2.    To  develop  curriculur  changes  in  Grades  K-12  which  will 

T    provide  the  vehicle  needed  for  the  dissemination  of. 
^   Occupational  Information,  Vocational  Guidance ^  isnd 
Vocational  Training. 


3.    Ta  upgrade  the  counseling* and  guidance  skilld 
of  the  counselors  so  that  they  night  better 

serve  the  total  segment  of  ourdchool  conmuQlties.  [ 


STRATEGIES 

» 

In  order  to 'accomplish  the  objectives  of  the  project,  the  following 
were. identified- as  specific  elements  toward  which  efforts  would  be  directed: 

r 

1.  The  planning, \  organization^- and  develbpment  of  a 
complete  vocational  program  for  the  area  to  be  ser- 
ved*   This  included  curriculum  development,  deter- 
mining needs  for  equipment,  etc. 

2.  To  develop  and  conduct  an  in-service  training 
program  for  the  guidance  counselors  in  the  part^ 
icipating  schools.    This  was  needed  to  orient 
the  guidance  counselors  to  opportunities  in 
vocational  education.    At  that  time  they  were 
very  much  abademlcally  oriented. 


3, 


To  develop  and*  implement  an  occupational  program 
at  the  elementary  and  junior  high  level  to  acquaint 
the  students  with  the  world  of  workw 


4.  To  develop  and  implemmnt  a  career  information  program  ^ 
at  tf^e  senior  high,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels. 

-    ^  <^ 

5.  To  develop  a  sound  public  relations  program  for* 
vpcational  education^    This  was  necessary  to  acquiiiint  .  ^ 

•^school  administrators,  teachers,  cltisens,  and 
others  with  the  opportunities  available  through  the 
vocational  programs. 

'    ,  '     .  ■     ■  • 

PLAN  FOR  PROJECT  ^ 

The  progjram  was  developed  to  .be  conducted  over  a  three  year  period  and 
would  consist  of  thre^different  phases  necessary  for  its  complete  implement- 
ation and  evalt^fftton. 

^-     ...  /  ■     •  . 

The  first  phase  of  the  project  was  cpncemed  with  identifying  the  needs  of 

the  community  and  developing  a  projgram  to  meat  those  ne^ds.    Some  of  the 

:  T.'  ■  ■  . 
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specific  elements  of  this  phase  of  the  plan  Included: 

1.  Worjklng  with  studenats,  employers,  and  others  to 
Identify,  occupational  training  nee d^. 

<      i  ^ 

2.  The  curriculum  coordinator  working  with  teachers,  ^ 
advisory  committees,  ets..  In  planning  and  develop- 
ing a  complete  "vocational  program  to  be  Implemented 
Iruxhe  fall  of  1972. 

3.  In-service  training  for  counselors  which  require^ 
V     providing  for  tlmie  and  salary  for  those  at  tiding 

^   In-^service  programs  held  outside  of  school  time, 
pcyniBnt  for  outside  consultants  to  conduct  In- 
service  training,  visitations  to  nearby  vocational 
education  facilities  and  employment'  facilities,  and 
^  the  employing  of  an^  additional  counselor  at  the  high 

schqol  level  so  that  those  counselors  might  be  able 
*  to  reduce  their  counseling  loads  so  £hat  they  can 

devote  mote  time  to  the  In-a^rvlce  training  program. 

A.    Direct  services  to  students  including  a  Job  placement  ^ 
service  for  students  seeking  part-time  or  full-time 
employment    the  addition  of  a  vocational  interest  survey 
test  to  our  standardized  testing  program  for  , ninth  grade 
students,  field  trips  for  students,  to  nearby  employing 
facilities,  the  development  of  audip*^8ual  materials  to 
be  used  in  place  of  travel  to  the  facility,  and  purchase  of 
audio-visual  equipment  and  materials  designed  to  be  used 
as  part  of  a  vocatibnal  guidance  service. 

r 

5.  Secondaryv  administrators  and  counselors  have  long  recognized       ^  - 
the  need  \dx  a  complete  follov^p  a^tirf^/of  our  graduates. 

It  was  hopVd  that  this  project  could  include  as  one  eleaant 
the  necessary  derica].  staff  to  conduct  such  a  study. 

6.  Personnel  assigned  to  this  project  and  many  existing  personnel 
would  be  formed  into  a  committed  to  develop  a  curriculum  K 
through  1^  which  would  be  directed  towatd  vocational  guidance  *  . 
and  vocational  information.    This  committee  would  be  composed 
of  administrators,  counselors,  teachers,  and  students;  and 
implement at ion  of  curriculum  changes,  would  begin  in  the 
Softool  year  1972-1973. 

7.  Public  Relations  was  ^  important  aspect  throughout  ^he  total 
project.  All  types  of  media  ware  used  to  acquaint  the  public 
with  the  progr^  and  keep  them  abreast  of  Its  progress. 

i  .        ■  / 

Phase  II  of  the  project  included  the  implementation  and  operation  of  the  pro- 

•  '  J. 

gram  developed  during  the  first  phase.  ^  This  phase  of  the  project  was  conducted 
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during  the  1973  fiscal  year.  '  *  • 

Phase  III  was  scheduled  to.  begin  July  1,  1972  and  would  Include  an^ 
evaluation  of  the  total  program  In  operation.    During  this  phase,  the  project 
would  also  serve  as  an  exemplary  program-  for  other  school  districts  In  the 
State.  ,     "  ^  ^'  . 
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Many  activities  occurred  during^ the  duration  of  the  project.    The  activities 
of  the  first  year  of  the  project  were  highlighted  In  a  report  submitted  to  the 
State  office  In  Januazy,  1971.    A  copy  of  this  report  la  Included  In^the  appendix.  . 

The  activities  of  the  Seconal  year  Included  a  continuation  and  flnallzatlon 

of  those^^reaa  that  began  development  during  the  first  year.    Primary  eiqphaa Is  waa 

given  tof  guidance  activities  during  the  second  year  of  the  project.    .Some  of  theae 

actlvltle'b  Included  the  following:  • 

I.    Development  of  Counselor  Information 

A  variety  of  guidance  materlalo^werf  developed  ao  that  fll  counaelors  In 
all  participating  schools  would  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  operation 
of  the  Career  Center  and  Its  programs.    The  following  materlala  were 

developed  as  an  aid  to  the  counselors  In  working  with  their  students. 

s   .  ■ 

A.  Guidance  Handbook 

This  Handbook  1^  designed  to  provide  Information  neceaaary  for 
counseling  students  In  regard  to  the  programs  offered  by  the  J. 
Everett  Light  Career  Center.    The*- information  contained  within  la 
not  meant  to  deacrlbe  the  adminstratlve  functlona  of  the  achool, 
but  Is  structured  to  be  beneficial  in  all  aapecta  of  the  occupational 
guidance  function  of  the  Career  Center. 

Th^  format  of  this  handbook  la  auch  that  it  allowa* eaay  updating  of 
information.  VThen  such  information  la  iaaued,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
individual  counselor  and/or  admlnlatrator  to  aee  that  their  copy  la 
current.  "  * 

B.  General  Brochure  ^  ^ 

(ponalderable  tlmjs  and  effort  want  into  the  development  of  a  genetal 
brochure  that  was  used  to^describe  the  Career  .Center  and  ita  programa. 
The  brochure  was  distributed  to  the  genera^  public  at  meetings,  con- 
fereni^s,  and  on  tours  of  the  facility  while  under  con«tructlon. 


C.  Program  Brochures  ^  

Coordination  of  the  writing  of  Information  for  Ipdlvldual  program 
brochures  was  completed  before  the  school  opened.    Thestf  brochures  were 
^Bvallable  to  any  Interested  p^erson  and  described  the  progfram  In  a 
ftrlef  concise  manner.  * 

D.  Program  Enrollment  Crlcerla 

.  -      •  ..'     ,  .      '  •  '.  ■ 

-    ^^^l^^d®"t*^y  «nd  enroll  students  In  tha^syarlous  programs »  criteria 
^^A#^e  developed  which  emphasize  specific  requirements  that  are  u^ceasary 
for  a  student  to  be  enrolled  or  to  be  successful  In  a  pa(rtlclpmtlng 
program.  \. 

E.  Program  Film  l^oops 


Indlvlduar  film  loops  with  cassette  tape  sound  were  developed  for  ' 
each  vocational  program  area.    Bach  participating  high  s^chobl  was 
provided  a  set  of  film  loops  and  the  equipment  for  viewing.  Theae 
were  placed  In  the  guidance  offices  as  a  neans  of  Increasing  the 
students  Information  about  vocational  education  and  the  opportunities 
available  to  them  at  the  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center. 

II Organization  of  the  Guldan^  Coordinating  Connlttee 

This  comiAlttee  was  forme^'Srlth  a  representative  from  the  guldimce  staff 
of  each  participating  school  to  make  recoomendatlona  tct^  the  foniatlon 

of  the  tdtal  guidance  function  of  the  Career  Center « 

^  .      '  4   ^ 

III.    Guidance  Workshop 

A  two  week  workshop  was  held  for  teachers  and  counselors  of  the  par^- 
Iclpatlng  schools .    Each  program  was  highlighted  by  a  visit  to  a  business  \ 
or  Industry  that  would  be  typical  of  where  the  Career  Center  graduatea  woulH 
seek  employment.  ^ 

IV.    Placement  Technique  Development 

The  me thodsTot" placement  were  determined  as  well  as  the  outlifilng  of  the 
tot^i  function  of  the  Placement  activities  as  they  related/^  full-time 
employment  for  graduates  or  part-time  employment  tor  stu^^ts. 

V.    Development  of  Positive  Occupational  Educational  ^#a^ess  In  the  Teachers^i 
Administrators »  Counaelors,  School  Boasds  and  Patrons  of  the  Participating' 

Schools  -    ^  • 

To  accomplish  t)ils  aapect-of  the  tot#l  program.  It  was  necessary  to 
Introduce  many  of  these  peopL^  to  occupational  education  utilizing  the 
are^  school  concept.    This  was  achieved  by  visiting  the  Connersvlllc^ Area 
Vocational  School  on  three  separate  occasions  with  three  different  groups. 
Each  trip  Included  an  orientation  sessiop  with  introductory  remarks  by  the 
Director  and  Ascrlstant  Director  of  the  school  p  a  tour  of  the  facilities 
while  classes  were  in  progreas  and  a  follow--up  queatibn  and  answer  session 
with  the  schooL  personnel* 

A  second  technique  used  was  to  give  a  progress  report  to  the  comb^ed 
school  boards  at  a  dinner  meeting  utilizing  a  taped  sound  and  allm 
presentlitlon  depicting  the  area  school  concept  as  well  as  an  oisrvlew  ^ 

of  the  total  progress  to  date. 
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In-service  Counselor  Workshops  '    ^  ■    '  , 

Individual  workshops  were  held  on  a  one-half  day  basis  io  ^equaint  thfe 
counselors  with  the  programs  in  general  and  t^e^i^pecifica  tff  the 
guidance  handbook..  Each  program  was  discussed  in  ispecific  and  the  curriculum 
of  each"  was  covered.  .  i  . 

Slide-Tape  Presentation 

A  slide  presentation  with  tape  was  developed  Jfor  utilization  at  all 
t3rpes  of  meetinga  such  as  service  61ubs,  Parent-Teacher  groups,  etc. 
The  tgpe  presentation  outlined  the  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center  and 
the  opportunities  it  provided  the  high  school  students  and  adults  with- 
in the  area  served. 


■  ,  .  ^H^.-  PAGE  111.; 

CONCLUSIONS 

In  a  review  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  project,  many  activities 
occurred  during  the  time  span  of  the  project  effort.;  More  than  two  hundred 
Indlvidvals  from  business  ,and  industry  worked  with  the  staff  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  the  project.  Vv>  ' 

A  follow-up  evaluation  indicated  that  the  project  effort  h^d  accomplished 
the  established  objectives.    The  awareness,  knowledge  and  attitudes  relating  " 
to  vocational  education  changed  considerably  among  admins trators,  counselors, 
faculty,  students  and  citizens  of  the  comptunlty.    The  results  of  the  project 
were  above  and  beyond  the  expectationa  of  tha  original  project  proposal  and 
Its  objectives. 

The  J.  ^erett  Light  Career  Center  facility  and  program  Is  a  result  of  the 
efforts  of  this  project. 
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APPENDIX 
 — 


A.  -  i  Report  of  Projegjfc  submitted  Janudfi^,  1971. 

B    -  General  Brochures  ; 

» ..   '  ■  «  .  « 

C  Program  Brodtiure  Esuuvples 


*Other  materials  developed  as  ^  part  of  the  project  cannot  be 
Included;  in  this  report  because  of  th^lr  size  and/or  format.  I^ey 
are  available  upon  request  ^rom  the  Metroportban  School  District 
of  Washington  To%mshlp4 


r 


ERIC  • 


IS. 


RB^UES^-OR  .CONTINUATION-  OF  .  THE  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  - 
IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  -  : 


\       For  many  ^ars  ,  the  sfchool  corporations  inci^ded  in  District  2h  Area  Vocational 
Center  have  realized  the  need  fhr  e^^ing  th»  curric^ulumXto  provide  more 
_J   opportunities  for  occupational  training.    Af t«;r  a  complete  study  of  the.  needs, 
^_^ncluding  conducting  a  feasibility  study,  a  proposal  was  submitted  to  the 
State  B^ard  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  for  th^evelopment  of  an  ■ 
Area  Vocational  Center.    The  proposal        subBltted  by  the  Metropolitan 
School  District  of  Washington  Township  as  tha  adlBinlstratiVe  'agent  for  _the 
/  Vocational -Technfcal  Center.    The  school  corporations  included  within 

District  2l,  a?  outlined  at  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  include: 


Lebanon  Coi^pninity  School  Corporation 
MSD  of  Washington  Township 

WSQ  of  Pike  Township  ' 
Noblesvllle  Schools  • 

Hawilt.^n  Heights  School  Cpiporation"  * 
-  '^amiltpn  Southeastern  .Sehoola, 

MariOfirAdams  Schools 
\  «fe.stfrj_eld  Washington  Schools 

Eaglet-IJnibn  Community  School  Corporation 

*  ,  CarmeliClay  Schools  •  '        ^         •  - 

Or^  Atr^ist  1^,  1970,  the  Stite  Poard  of  Wational-Technical  Education '  approved 
the  requestd"  the.  Metropolitan  School  District  of  Washington  Township  to  ' 
construct  an  Area  Vocational  Center.    Since  that  tine,  muciiyrogress  has 
been  accomplished  in  the  development  of  this  facility,  but  several  factors 
have  r^iulted  in  a  delay  of  the  schedule  for  completion.    Th6  facility , is 
now« scheduled  to  be" In  full  operation  at  the  beginning  of  lihe  school  year 

of  107;;.  ;  -  '    ;   ■      ■  '  ■     ■.  •       •  " 

.     ^       ..'    J  '         '  •  ■    ■        '    ■     '  ' 

The  succoas  0/  any  new.  Area  Vocational  Center  is  dependent  upon  the  initial  - 
planning  and  development  of  the  programs*  to  be  Included  as  a  part  of  the 
E^cmrrlculum.   To  assist  with  the4r^lopmen^  of  thr        School  Program,  thi        /  f 


Appendix  Va 
(^ontliiuttd) 


Metropolitan  School  District  of  Washing1;.on  Tomidhip  submitted  a  request  for 
approval  of  an  exemplary  project*    The  project  vas  designed  as  a  three- 
^yeai'!  program  and  Phase  I  wab  approved^ and:  f u<|ded  for  the  past  fiscal  year* 
iPhe  major  objectives  of  the  jprograni  included: 

*      1.    The  planning,  o^anization,  and  developnent  of  a  complete  vocational 
prografn  for^Lhe  area  to  be  served*    This  inclurites  curriculum  develop- 
ment, determining  needs  for  equipment^  etc* 


■  7*- 


■  P  - 


To  develop  and  conduct  an  in-servie«  tradniiig  program  for  the  guidance, 
counselors  in  the  participating  schools*    This  is  needed  t^  orient 
the  guidance  counsel9rs  to  oppprtuni ties  in  vocational  education*  At 
'      the  presfsDt  time  they  are  very  much  meademically  oriented* 

3*    To  develop  and  iirplement  an  occupational  progiran  at  the  elenetittary'  i 
^  and  junior  high  level  to  acquaint  the'  S^  the  world  of  worlc*  ^ 

U*    To  develop  and  implement  a  career  infozwition  program  at  the  senior  ^ 
hi^h,  post-secondary,  and  adult  levels* 

$*    To  develop  a  sound  public  relations  proglran  for  vocational  education* 
This  is  necessary  to  acquaint  school  adidnistratorft,  teachers,  citizens, 
and  others  with  the  opportunities  available  trough  ertur  vocational 
r      1  programs* 

PROGRESS  OF  PROJECT  DURING'  FY  71: 

'■  '   -   ■     ^       .  .    '       .  '■ 

Mtich  progress  has  been  accomplished  during  the  past  few  non^  in  the^deTelopment 
of  the  Area  Center,    vonsiruction  of  the  facility  le  now  underway  and  eurricUluB 

is  being  finalized  for  thp  programs  to  be  included  in  the  facility*  Personnel 

■  •  ■  #  • 

appr/Oved  as  a  part  of  the  exemplary  project  have  also  been  «ployed  to  cMrrj  out 

th^  functions  of  the  program. 

School  Participation?  .      ^ '  ■ 

Each  of  the  tei>  school  corporations  included  within  District  2Uf  as  out- 
lined by  the  State  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  have  been  invited  to 
participate  in  the  development  of  t*ie  Area  Center*    At  this  time,  eight 

■  ■  • 

of  the  ten  schoo]  c  :;rporations  have  vojbed  to  participate*   These  include: 

MoH  of  Pike  Township  ^ 
K3I)  of  Washington  Township 
w/estfiel4  Washington  Schools 
-    '  Eafjle-Union  Community  School  Corp* 

-    '  ^  Noblesville  Schools  ' 

Y:\^r  =   Marion-Adams  Schools  '^'^  , 

'tl^>  *         Hamilton  Southeastern  Schools       '  /  /  .  > 

1  l  ebanon  Community  School  CoiipOfmtlon 


Appendix  A 

^  (coQtlniMd) 


»  S-teerine  Co^nittee  conaiitlng  of  a  r.pr«ent.ti«  fro„-sach"pmiolp.tt«g 
■  corporation  -"^Vbeen  orga,^.ed  ,,id'„.t.  regularljT'^th  th. 

adMnlstratlon  of  the  Area' Center,   n,  u  concir^ed  ^th  the  ■  ' 

r.r»lation  of  operational  poUcl„  U  proc«lu«,  for  the  Area  0«.t.r  « 
they  rel^e  .to  the  participating  echort,,  A  OuKtance  Coordinating    -     ' , 
Co^ittee;  consletlng  of  the  Oulda^e  Doctor  .f  ...ch  participating  school, 
has  also  been  appointed.    »de>.»P  1.  eo«.«d  ^th  the  ^evelop«„t  of 
in  effective  Guidance  Progr«.  f or  the  *«.  c«.t«  ami  each  of  the  p«rtlclpat 
schools  • 

i  ■  ■  '  ' 

Personnels  ^  '  /  ^ 

Phase  I  of  the  exe^planr  project  Incl^  «l.rl.,'for  a  Vocational  Ould«,c. 
Specialist,  Curricula  Coordinator,  l»tr«ctlen»l  ltat«l.l,  SAelaUat. 

one  Counselor  and  secretarial  Staff .  t  ^ 

3  ■tS--,3aaic?s^Ja?L^ 

years  expcrienc.  as  a1alda«i-„S;J^  ' 
industry  the -past  t»o  years.   thlThldkirS™!^  1^"" 
has  b..n  .ery  oeneflclS  fj;  t£u  J^S^!^  •=»«rl.ne. 

F^ck  was^.„ploy,d  Anpit  1,  »70  as  the  Cuirloulm 


^»    Mr,  je^a" 

CoarJinat'-'r, 


•   training  und  exp^ien^^^iT?^*:^  Si  ^8!f«»««l  tnclndea 
broadcasting,  including 

^^P^:'*^^      1976,  an  addltlonU  Oulduie.  CduMiior  ^ 

V        employed  as  a  cart  of  tM  n  .t^ni.-*  — 

counsel  o.  was  L  ^r^Jir^eJSS  M^fti^^fi^^  "^^^^^^ 
This  nrj,^l       an  opportuni  t/?^ta2:r^.-^JSS^ 
.^oup  .inf^inrii»i;dual  basis.    '  warning  on  both  a 

^%w:r:;:;:*r::."%''e^S'neTi2^j;,*"^*  ^»  «>•  d",io^„t 

M.n,  other  an  a,,tl,s  ha.,  occurred  d„fl.«t.,.p.3tf„.c„th..  In  ' 
a.Hltio„  to  u,.  ^r-'-l  W'l^^y.Counsel.  th.  St.«^g  C«»ltt...  ete..- . 


(contlnuail^^ 


Program  Advipory  Committees  have  been  identified  f5f  aixteen  occupatioriftl 
;  clusters.    The  Advisory  Conmitteea  have  met  freq\i4tly  to  develop 
curriculum,  identify  equipment  needs,  etc.     Curriculum  in  many  areas 
now  in  the. final  stages  of  development 'and  will  soon  be  published.  Brochures 
are  also 'being  developed  for  each  occupational  area  included  as  a  part  of 
the  GurriculuiTie 

The  development  of  a  Guidance  Program  is  a  key  to  the  success  of  the  Atm 
Vocational  Ceftter  and  many  activities  have  been  planned  and  developed  in 
this  area.    These,  include  In-se^ce  workshops,  guidance  counselor  hand- 
books, tours  to  successful  Area  Schools,  «id  bthers  as  the  need  £s  Identified . 

Expenditures  for  Phase  I: 

pn  the  f^lowing  page  is  a  summary  of  the  tpcpertditures  for  the  first  year 
of  the  exemp^ry  project.    The  project  was  funded  $69,3U6  for  the  first 
year  of  ope^tion.    The  sui-jnary  of  exp«*nditures  includes  a  breakdown  of 
the  funds(;ppro7ed,a,M  the  fnnds>xpended  during  the  first  year.    Some  of 
the  expenditures  are  .n  est^imate  through  themd  of  Ito  Wal  year.   We  \ 
do,  however,  estimate     balance  of  $lO,Ut8  which  can  be  applied  to  the 
second  phase  of  the  pro.iect.  " 


OF  EXPt\'DITUf(KS  FOR  EXEMt^IJlRy  PHOGHAI«I 

?%SE  I  *' 
iuly  I,  1970  -  June  30,  I97iv  ' 


Ccootlnued) 


II, 


Item  . 

Personc.e: 

A.    Salaries  - 

I.    Vocational  juidance.  Specialist 
"  .i»-iculuiti  Cooruinator 
'       ?.  Materials  Specialist 

AJouriseiors 
^.   . Jecretarial 

Travel  Expenses  ' 

^»    Jonsu^tive  Services. 

Other 

A.     r-i-oervice  Trainln^^  [as  Li  Lute 


B. 


-irnient 

Ir^srictional 


y-^lntenance  &  ,Dti,JL/.iefr 

D.  Materials 

1.    C  ;Ti,?e  Supplier 

Vco.iMoral  .iui^iar.:--  "r*"iai 
It.    Vc^ci'i-nal  TesMn.-y  *  ^ir; 


■Total  State  &        Amount  of  State  '  "'^ 
Federal  Funds        &  Federal  Funda     BaTsintie  aa 
Approved  FY  71       Expended  FY  71*  . '  of.  6/3Q/71 


$11,633 
11,367 

8*500 
10,U25 

9,000 

1,000 
2,500 


6;500 


0 
0 


7S0 
3,000 
1,350 
2,000 


$  7,8-70 
"ll,7U8 

V  7„26U 
10,^25 
7,520 

1,000 

1,000 


6,500 


0 
0 


750 
•1,200 

600 
1,700 


$  3,763 
-  38] 
1,236 

0 

1,U8C 


i,5o*> 


0 
0 

0 


0 

1,800 

750 

-■•0 


TPTAl." 


621 
700 


i69.3U6 


.621 
700 


$58.898 


$10.Ui8 


^Z-.r-^  .re.  nr  cxrondi'.r      w- re  an  estinite  to  the  end  of  "the  fiscal  year. 
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The  J/Everett  Light  Career  C^^^ 

for  Occupational  Education  is  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  School 
District  of  Washington  Township  and  serves  high  school  students  ^ 
and  adults  from  eight  school  corporations  in  Northern  Marlon,  Eastern 
Boone  and  Hamilton  Counties.  The  facility  consists  of  approximately 
150,000  square  feet  including  classrooms,  laboratories,  offices  and  other 
instructional  resource  facilities.  It  Is  designed  to  accommodate  800 
students'at  any  pne  time  with  a  minimum  of  three  sessions  per  day. 

The  Career  Center  is  scheduled  to  begin  operation  in  the  fall  of  1972.  More 
than  200  individuals  from  business  and  Industry  have  served  on 
advisory  committees  during  the  development  of  the  Center.  Their 
recommendations  have  resulted  in  the  design  of  programs  that'will 
provide  the  training  needed  for  anlndividuaTs  successful 
entry  into  his  chosen  occupation. 

Purpose  of  Career  Center 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  Career  Center  is  to  provide  occup^ional 
training  for  high  school  students  and  adults  in  preparation  for  entering 
employment  and  training  or  re-training  needed  for  advancement 
within  an  occupational  area. 

'  "     #  '  ■.  ■    .  ■ 

Who  May  Attend 

'vThe  Career  Center  is  open  |p  individuals, living  within  the  participating 
school  districts  that  have  a  sincere  inferest  in  receiving,  training  directed  - 
toward  an  occupational  goal.  The  Center  will  offer  programs  for  high" 
school  students  preparing  for  employment  in  addition  to  programs  for 
those  that  have  left  high  school  and  are  desirous. of  receiving 
occupational  training  to  prepare  for  employment  or  advancement 
in  an  occupation. 

Guidance  and  Placement 

A'Staff  of  professional  guidance  counselors  will  be  available  to  assist  the 
students  of  the  Career  Center.  A  placement  service  will  also  be 
available  to  assist  stucjents  in  obtaining  ernployment  after  they 
complete  their  training  at  the  Center. 


Schedule 


The  Career  Center  will  be  in  operation  ^ 
from  approximately  8:00  A.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
five  days  a  week,  twelve  months  a  year. 
Programs  for  high  school  students 
wtttiDe  offered  during  morning  and 
afternoon  sessions  with  out-of-school 
students  attenditig' during  the 
afternoon  and  evening. 


Tuition 

High  school  students  from 
the  participating  schools  will 
attend  the  Career  Center  , 
without  tuition  charge.  Out- 
of-school  students  will  pay 
O   inal  fee  depending 
ERIC  :he  program  enrolled. 


i>'AimQ(PiVTIDUs  SCHOOLS 

j  Eagle-Union  Co^nm.  School  Corp. 
J  Hamilton .SoutbQastera.SchooU 

'  ti^arioni-Adams  Schools 

^.S.D.'otPike-Towh&h|p^- 
j"  M.S.D.;of  Washlngton/Town^hip 
Noble^Mte  School&^ 

in*^§cho6ls  ^ 
Schools 


i 


Transportation, 


High  school  students  attending  the  Career  Center 
durrng  the  day  will  arrange  for  transportation 
through  their  home  high  school.  Oot-of-school 
students  will  find  ample.parking  facilities 
for  their  use  while  attending  classes. 


Accessibjiity 


ERLC 


The  Career  Center  will  be  within  easy  driving 
distance  of  all  the  participating  school 
corporations.  Located  south  of  North  Central 
High  School  on  86th  Street,  the  Career 
Center  is  in  close  proximity  to  highways  ^ 
1-465,  U.S.  31,  Indiana  100,  Indiana  431, 
and  Indiana  37.  ^)// 


Program  Offerings  at 

J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center 


Health  Occupations 

Dental  Assistant  • 
Dental  Laboratory  Technician 
Dental-Medical  Secretary 
Medical  Auxiliary  Occupations 

Office  Occupations 

Bookkeeper 
General  Clerical 
Computer  Operator 
Computer  Programmer 
Key  Punch  Operator 
Library-Assistant 
Office  Machine  Operator 
^Receptionist 
Secretarial 

Industrial  Occupations 

Air  Conditioning  and  Refrigeration 
Architectural  Drafting 
Auto  Body  Repair 
Auto  Mechanics 
Construction  Trades 
Industrial  Electricity 
Electronics 
Machine  Trades 
^    Tool  Design 

Mechanical  Drafting   "  . 
Graphic  Communications 
Radio  and  Television  Repair 
Welding 

Other  Occupations 

Cosmetology 
Ornaniental  Horticulture 
Retailing  and  Merchandising 
Food  Service 
Q     Radio  and  Television  Broadcasting 

ERIC 


DENm 

LABOUAlOliY 


J.  EVERETT  UGHT  CAREER  CENTER 

■1 

Edsi  86th  Streei  '   Indianapolis,  In  46240 


DENTAL  LABORATORY: 

A  member  of  the  dental  team,  who 
pl^ys  a  key  role  in  the  field  of  dentistry, 
is  the  dental  laboratory  *  technician, 
working  behind  the  scenes  in  a  clinic  or 
commercial  laboratory. 


The  Dental  Laboratory  Technician's 
work  \t  guided  by  a  dentist's  prescrip- 
tion along  with  an  impression  of  the 
patient's  teeth.  Working  with  ceramics, 
plastic,  and  metal,  this  skilled  crafts- 
man prepares  corrective  appliances  or 
restorative  devices. 


\ 


QUALIFICATIONS: 

If  you  take  pride  in  craftsmanship, 
expect  high  standards  of  accuracy,  and 
possess  an  aptitude  for  this  area,  you 
\A/iir  likely  find  this  field  very  satisfying. 
A  high  degree  of  manual  dexterity  and 
ability  to  work^  with  small  parts  and 
tools  is  essential.  You  should  expect  to 
spend  your  working  day  doing  close, 
de*tailed  work. There  is,  also,  an  oppor- 
tunity for  technical  artistry  and  creative 
work.  Electives  suggested  for  this 
program  area  are:  physics,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  metal  crafts,  ceramics, 
sculpturing,  and  drafting. 


Skilled  technicians  are  very  much  in 
demand  today.  Other  opportunities 
exist  in  dental  supply  company  sales 
and  in  private  laboratory  ownership. 
The  various  skills,  terminology,  and 
recent  advances  in  dental  technology 
taught  in  this  program  will  provide  ex- 
cellent preparjation  for  dental  health 
careers.  ^ 


THE  PROGRAM: 

Thi?  is  a  two-year  program  leading  to 
entry-level  employment  or  advanced 
training.  The  curriculum  incluKJes  a 
carefully  balanced  program  of  general 
studies,  technical  studies,  and  practical 
experience.  Specific  program  elements 
are  orientation  to  dentistry,  oral  ana- 
tomy, science  of  dental  materials,  and 
laboratory  procedures.  .  . 
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IS  UP  TO  YOU! 


You  may  want  to  work  in  your  chosen 
\  '  occupation  immediately  upon  gradua- 
^:  tioii/or  you  may  desire  to  continue 
yo/n'  education  for  two  to  four  more 
y6?ars.  It  all  depends  on  what  you  want 
to*d^  and  where  you  want  to  be  five 
years  from  now. 


The  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center  is,  ^ 
here  to  help  you  become  competent^ 
and  successful  in  your  chosen  occupa- 
tion. 
L 

LIKE  MORE  INFORMATION? 

1.  Ask  your  counselor. 

2.  Visit  the  Career-Center. 

3.  Write  or  call: 

Director  of  Occupational  Education 
1605  East  86th  Street 
Indianapolis,  In  46240 
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Telephone  Number:  (317)  257-6261 


ELECTRONICS:  ; 

Electronics  is  lA  world  vyide  business  which  has 
created  a  growihig  ne^d  for  men  and  women 
trained  to  construqt,  maintain  and  operate 
electronic  equipment. 

Radio  and  television  service  organizations, 
utility  companies,  electrical  contractors,  and 
vario^us  gcjvernmental  agencies  plus  broad- 
casting and  education  are  among  the  areas 
where  employment  can  be  found. 

Oti^r  desirable  pQsitions  are  to  be  found  in 
data  processing,  space  and  missile  develop- 
ment, rtiili^ry,  and  manufacturing.       /  y 


QUAUFICATIONS:  _ 

You  should  possess  th$  ability  to  think 
logically  and  accurately  and  have  the  serf- 
discipline  to  take,  an  analytical  approach  to 
solving  problems. 

In  preparation  for  this  program,  you  should 
elect  courses  in  science,  mathematics,  and  in- 
dustrial arts. 


THE  PROGRAM: 


This  is  a  program  dealing  with  elefjDtrbnic 
theory  and  the  associated  equipment,  coupled 
with  the  experienjc^e' of  repairing  radios;  tele- 
vision receivers  and  tape  recorders.  Abiiities 
and  technical  knowledge  clevelopled  during^ 
the  program  will  be  applicable  to  any  equip- 
meht  incorporating'  electronic  compon- 
ents. Radio  and  TV  receivers  are  used  exteny 
siyely  in  the  laboratory  because  of  their 
diverse  circuitry.  The  assenr>bly,  wiring  and 
tesjjng  of  various  electronic  components 
wiil  familiarize  you  with  testing  -equipment 
and  "trouble  shooting;"  Some  of  the 
instruments  are  vacuum  tube  ydltmeters, 
cathode  ray  oscilloscopes,  signal  g^erjators, 
and  other  specialized  equipment.  |  \ 


•*^*^^^Whe  successful  completion  of  tfie  program, ^ 
ydu  will  be  able  to  use  e'ach  oF  these 
struments  to  locate,  analyze  and  repair  elec- 
tronic malfunctions.  .  ! 
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and  successful  in  yohir  chosen  occiipaiJ^ 
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^  V     Director  of  Occupational  Education 
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\     The  objective  of  this  project  was  to  develop  a  process  to  identify 
ccn^Detencies  cannon  to  two  or  more  jobs.    A  project  for  this  purpose  is 
justified  by  the  n'^sd  for  vocational  curriculum  to  provide  adequate 
'  flexibility  of  skills  in  preparation  for  a  v^rld  of  work  in  which  regular 
job  transition  is  a  fact  of  life.    Coimon  skills  arp  skills  which  will 
transfer.    Skills  vdiich  will  transfer  between  jobs  are  inportant  to  the 
student  and  critical  in  curriculum  change  and  developinent. 

The  procedures  associated  with  this  research  involved  the  establishment 
of  on  experimental  process  v^ich  included  the  develct^nent  and  utilization 
of  a  questionnaire,  instrument  which  was  administered  during  interviews 
with  thirteen  skilled  and  semi-skilled  practitioners  in  diverse  areas  of 
industry.    Procedures  also  included  a  search  for  specifically  related 
task  analyses  which  was  preceded  by  a  review  of  related  literature  and  . 
research. 

The  accumulation  of  data  resulting  fxxxu  the  interviews  with  subjects 
£ind  unstructured  interaction  with  personnel  directions,  managers,  and  super- 
visors is  reported  within  Section  3.  .It  should  be  ertphasized  that  the  purpose 
of  the  research  was  to  reconmend  ah  efficient  process  to  assess  cammon 
cotpetencies.    The  data  accumulated  was  extracted  from  a  snail  sanple  of  - 
workers  selected  on  a  judganent  or  c^iance  basis  and  utilizing  an  experimental 
device..  Ttie  information    is  presented  for  interest.    The  reader  should 
exercise  caution  in  generalizing  on  the  basis  of  the  data  in  Section  3. 

It  is  recoTfnended  tiiat  the  process  applied  to  an  assessment  of  connion 
competencies  involve:  ^ 

1)  An  observation  of  the  subject  under  typical  conditions  of 
perfomance  prior  to  application  of  the  instrument. 

2)  A    description  of  the  subject's  position  by  the' most 
ijmcdiate  supervisor 

3)  Examination  of  two  subjects  in  the  same  occupation  and  set 
data  resulting  compared  for  correlation. 

4)  Additions  to  the  experimental  questionnaire  to  include  cin 
item  on  general  background;  an  item  on  unique  coimunication 
mode%. 

5)  Subjects  displaying  acceptable  mixes  of  expertise  in  the 
,  specific  occui')ations  to  bo  ccmpared  but  not  necessarily 

having  recently  »clianged  jobs. 

6)  A  final  ste^  conposed  of  a  corparison  technique  to 
determine  the  coincidence  of  content. 
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SECTION  1 


BACKGRDTJND 


The  Probleni 

CcntinuDus  change  and  inciaasing  technical  sophistication  of  the  ocm- 
petencies  required  to  perform  existing  jobs  and  the  .'emergence  of  -new 
occupations  has  greatly  increased  the  need  for  retraining.  Efficient 
retraining  content,  to  provide  for  effective  tranasition  fron  one  job  to 
another,  requires  the  development  of  a  process  for  determining  the  con- 
petencies  which  transfer  as  persons  change  jobs,    The  problan  for  this 
stxxfy  is  to  develop  a  process  for  identifying  ocrpetencies  oamon  to 'two  ^ 
or  more  jobs. 


Ttie  Objectives 

1.    Develop  a  process  to  identify  conpetencies  ocriTKyi  to  two  or  more 


Changes  take  plaoe  daily^in  the  responsibilities  of  individuax  monbers 
of  the  labor  force.  The  free  enterprise  systen  constantly  dictates  the  need 
for  increasing  output  per  hour  of  ^manpower  and  dollar  of  coital  investment. 
Jcbs  change  in  their  critical  tasks,  acceptable  levels  of  performance  and  mix 
of  responsibilities  -  at  times  even  to  the  exteht  of  emerging  as  new  occtjpa- 
tions  -  while  certain  other  traditional  jobs  becone  extinct  with  time. 

Individual  occupational  responsibilities  and  overall  ocrposition  of  the 
work  foroe  has  been  constantly  changing.    This  is  marked  most  obviously  by 
shifts  away  fron  agriculture  and  blue-collar  jobs  and  into  service  oriented, 
technical  and  white-collar  related  ooCrupations.    In  194ft,  13%  of  the  58 
million  full,  or  part-tijre  U.S.  workers  (7.54  million)  wer^  employed  on  fairr^s; 
fcwt,  in  1973,  only  4%  of  the  84  million  workers  (3.36  million)  held  agricul- 
tural jobs.    Though  the  nunber  of  workers  in  blue-oollar  occupations  has  in- 

"     creased  from  21.46  million  in  1948  to  29.4  million  in  1973  the  per  cent  of 
work ^ foroe  in  these  fields  has  decreased  by  2  percent  over  the  period. 

%     Service,  technical  and  white-collar  related  occupations  accounted  for  6% 
more  workers  in  1973  than  during  1948  and  it  is  in  these  fields  that  many 
'  new  occupations  have  emerged. 


'Ihe  ^Rationale 
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There        also,  been  a  shift  away  frcm  erploynent  in  goods  -  producing 
industries  to  enploynient  in  service  industries  and  govemrnent.    In  1948, 
42%  of  total  nonagricultural  payroll  employment' was  accounted  for  by  goods  - 
.producing  industries  -  mining,  construction  and  manufacturing,  but  that 
share  had  dropped  to  32%:  by  1973.    In  "fact  manufacturing  payrolls  alone  de- 
clined from  35%  to  26%  of  the  total  during  t]iat  period.    A  coontributor  to 
this  condition  is  increasingly  elevated  productivity  due  to  significant 
increases  in  carital  investment  per  wrker  -  a  factor  of  job  change  whic±i 
will  be  emphasized  later.   Jobs  in  the  service  producing  industries  (such 
as  wholesale  and  retail  trade  t)r ,  financial  services)  accounted  for  46%  o^ 
the  nonagricultural  jobs  in  1948  and,  by  1973,  that  proEtortion  had  risen 
to  50%. 

•  .  ^  •  • 

On  the  subject  of  capital  investment,  per  entployee  referred  to  in  the 
previous  .paragraph  as  a  contributor  to  the  changing  vorld  of  work,  the  most 
significant  increases  have  taken  place  more  recently  than  1948.  Capital 
expenditures  by  industry,  v^iith  include  the^rocurement  of  additional  and 
more  efficient  facilities  and  equipTent-T'are  instrumental  in  augmenting  the 
output  produced  for  each  hour  of  labor  input*.    ^Manufacturing  firms,  as  a 
typical  ekanple,  had  an  avera<je  of  >3 0,061  per  employee  invested  in  ^ 
facilities,  equipment,  and  other  capital  assets  by  the  end  of  1971.  Just 
ten  years  earlier  the  book  value  of  capital  invested  per  employee  in  this 
area  of  indufstry  wae  only  one -half  that^^-amount. 

Though,  as  staterl  earlier,  the  percent, of  the  labor  force  employed  in 
the  manufacturing  sector  has  been  declining  gradually,  the  number  of  persons 
enployed  has  increased  from  15.9  million  in  1958  to  19.8  million  in  1973 
and  wages  and  salaries  in  thj^  sect©r  exceed  the  average  due  to  increasing 
productivity.    During  this  time  laJ.x)r  productivity  -  the  amount  of  c^oods 
produced  per  hour  of  labor  ^)ent  -  in  manufacturing  increased  by  an  averaae 
of  3.7%  per  year.    Capital  investment  is  "one  o^  the  major  f^ictors  contribu- 
ting to  increased  productivity  and  economic  grorth  and  involves  far  reaching 
e>qpansion  and  changes  in  the  job  responsibilities  of  individual  v.cjkers.  Be- 
tween 1958  and  1963,  capital  invested  per  employee  across  industry  rose  on 
an  average  of  6.6%  annually,  and,  from  1967  to^l971,  it  advanced  10.1%  a  year 
(no  inflation  adjustaT>ents  are  applied  to  investment  oj:  productivity  figures) . 
Labor  productivity  improved  at  a  more  rapid  rate  between  1964  and  1971' than 
in  the  1958  to  1963  period  illustrating  the  positive  influence  of  capital 
investment  on  individual  productivity  (reference  sources  1,"^  and  3). 

$iS  a  m£^Sipr  prepcuratory  institution  for  occupatiorJal  entry,  these  facts  * 
have  significcint  implications  for  the  Wisconsin  system  of  Vocational,  Technical 
and  Adult  Ec&gp'bipn.    TVs  occupations  change  in  terms  df  critical  tasks, 
minimum  acoeptablesj^els  of  performance  (^17\LP) ,  and  frequency  of  acceptable 
levels  of  performance,   (FALP)  so  also  must  curriculum  change  if  actually  de- 
signed to  prepare  students  to  enter  occupations.    7\nd  in  order  to  accurat^y 
and  efficiently  specify  curriculim  revision  a  process  must.be  available  to 
determine  the  transferability  of  ccmpetencies  betv^^en  occupations. 

Probably,  the  more  diverse  occupations  become  the  fewer  will  h^tlieir 
ociinion  coTpetencies.    However,  this  may  not  be  the  case  rfelati\^tj/ general 
occupational  features  and  through  all  domains  of  development.  V 

\  '  '  ' 
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Reviev\'  of  Literature  .  '  *  • 

 r   , 

The  re^/ie\';  of  associated  ]iteratiu:evand  oth^r  reference  sources  sub- 
•stantiates  tlie  rationale  relative  to  the  qeneral  need  For  '^/ersitility  and  ^ 
.  flexibility  in  the  airrangcnont  and  application  of  skills  and  knou/ledge  ^ 
^   i^ich  apply  to  making  *a  living.    Related  soiiroes  are  generally  oriented  ^ 
toward  the  situations  and  conditions  enccuntei-ed  by  job  changers  who  Inave  » 
had  fonnal  educ?  J,on  in  the  traditicnal  non  technical  baccalaureate  synclrane. 
^Itiis  condition  appears  to  iDe  the'  resial^  of  backgrounds,  and  therefore  por- 
.  9pe.ctives,  of  the  authors,  ccnpilers  and  researcliers  of  this  infonnation.  ^ 
'^^t'  .  ■  ^ 

Bolles  v/rites  that  tlie  average  worker  un5er  thirty-five  years  of  age 
chcinges  jobs  ^noo  every  ohe-and-ane-half  years.    And  the  average  worker 
.  c?ver  thirty- five  changes  bnce  every  three  yecurs.    In  other  vnrds^  assupino 
a  forty-five  year  v;or)ujig  life,  with  ^ftcen  years  at  one  job  change  [X^s^ 
each  ono-and-one--half  years  and  thirty  years  at-  one  job  change  each  three 
years  the  averagd  VA^rker  holds  twenty  jobs  v^ile  &cpia^ed. 

'Though  most  jbb 'chang^\al:e  plaoe^vltJSin  or  J^t^-.-een  t3ie  same  or  re-  . 
-^Vla ted  fields,  the  average  TO|^kfer^ changes  "careers"  three  to  ^ive  times 
during  a  uorking  li^e.  '  €tiis  is  to  say  th^it,  under  currer\f  conditions,  choice, 
or  necessity  moves  the  average  worker  out  of  one  field  and  into -Stwapparently 
di'^'erse  one  three  to  ?ive  tiroes  before  death  or  retirenient  (reference  source 
4).--  • 

The  term  "skills"  as, applied  to  survival  in  tJ^e.vorld  of  work  is  per-  • 
ceived  qUite  broadly  ]y/  Fine.  He  theorizes  quite  extensively  on  the  nature 
of  hunan  performance,  ho\/  performance  "skills"  are  acquired  and  ^rfiat  skills 
seem  to  transfer  most  camonly.  '  ,  * 

^  7^  ' 

He  porceiv'os  hurm' perfinrmancc  as  boi^ig  ccnposed  o^  a  ccrplex  o1^  three  /~ 
different  categories  of  skiJ.if?-whic?h  he  calls  "adaptability,  functional,  onrl  ^ 
'Specific  cor\tent"  skills,  jnlie  skills  of  each  categoVv  are  invbl  *  J,  to  some  \ 
extent,  in  all  working  activities  of  man  and  tke  skills  are  developed  dui'ina 
different  periods  of  nravrtn^  and  under  different  conditions  of  influence. 
Fine  further  sugoesfcs  that  the  development  of  the  three  categories  is, 
essentially,  socjuential.  \  * 

^^daptive"  skills  arc  those  de^^loped  characteristics  that  enaj^le  a 
wrkdc^to  accxjpt  and  adjust  to  tl^e  physical,  ccxrnunicati^/e  and  organizational 
pmr.^cters  within  ntiich  tlie  job  is^  carried  out.    Tliese  arc  such  traits  (skills) 
as  respect  fer  value,  punctuality,  acc^eptanoe  of  legitimate  supervision, 
groaning  and  hygiene,  rc2siJ!C>ofev. for  otliers  and  emotional  control,    "^i  s  type  of  ' 
doveloiJmont  is  nomiilly 'accTudVcd  early,  is  cnrrrK^nly  syhcnommjs  with  "maturation" 
"^and  has  traditionally  been  the\responsibilitv  of  the  Americcin  FamijLy.  . 


^Functional"  skills  are  thosb  develoaTient?^  that  enable  a  practitioner 
to.  relate  to  "things,  data  and  people",    "^cso  are  such  functions  as  monitoring 
or  operating  machines  in  general;  ^cri^^li^^'  ccntrastinc;  and  aenerally 
analyizing  data;  ^  and  .interacjting  v;ith  people  in  the  exdiange  of  infornatJon 


or  supervisory  respons-ibiiity.    Tbis  deyelopient  usually  "takes  place,  in 
fomil  training;  avocational  Gxpqrieno^  leading  to  vocations;  and  in 
actual  job  situations.  ^    .  * 

"Fpecific  content"  skills  are  those  ccSTpetencies  that  enable  an  in- 
dividual to  perform  specific  job  tasks  conforming  to  a  set  of  specif ications' ^ 
and , consistent  v/ith  the  standards  of  .a  field,    "^ese  .skills  which  involve  ' 
cognitive  and  pr^chorotor  energi'^  in  intimate  associatjpn  are  developed  through 
advanced  techiiical  preparation  or  aTr.  •  In  reality  there  is  a  vast  iriventorv' 
of.  these  skills  within  A^mericarix  industri^    An  inpressian  of  the  volume  can  " 
be  realized  by  attenpting  to  p^ceive  the  diversity  of  products /  processes, 
materials  and  Services  ccnmercially  available  (reference  soiirce  5) . 

Bolles  uses  the  sarre  three  categories  of  skills  broadly  applica}')le  to 
the  work  world  hut  he  uses  .the  term  "functipijal/transferaJDle"  skills.  He 
considers  these  s]:ills  to  be  the  "coimon  thread"  of  ccrpetencies  which  t3ie  - 
person  in job  transition  carriQS  regardless  of  direction.         *  ^ 


TliesG  are  such  general  skills  as: 


-4, 


1.  Skill  with  the  hands:    accuracy  in  oontrpl  of  movenentr  >force, 
location,  grip,  release;  sensitivity;  reaction  -*  as  applied  to 
the  manipulation  of  naterials,  parts,  controls,  adjustnents, 
tools,  assenlDly  and  disasserflbly. 

2.  Skill  with  the  total  body:  '  coordination  of  Ixxly  parts;  accuracy 
in  control  of  sp(^,  direction,  force ^  reaction;  -  as  applied  to 
atliletic  activities;  feats  of  physical  endurance  or  stress; 
activities  of  manual  \jftxDr  uslna  major  manipulated  tools  such  a^' 
axes,  chain  sav/s,  jack  hanriprs,  cant  hooks,  capstans  and  coine 
alpngs .  ^  \  s  .  ^ 

3.  Skill  in  the  use  of  the  rand:  .ability  to  sort  out;  intc>.":alize;;, 
ccrpare;  reason;  diagnose;  conceptualize;  organize;  reca],l,  system- 
atize; GvaJ.uate--  as  applied  to  trouble  -shooting;  'problem  solving; 
judging;  record  keeping;  administering. 

4.  Conmunication  skills:    ability  to  speak;  write;  listen?  read;  dis- 
™ptl^^  and  gestures;  interpret  nonverbal 

expressions  and  gestiires;  -provicte^exaitpj^  perform; 


6. 


-  as  applied  to  teaiching,  learning  and  oonrtunicatic^ns  between 
humans  cind  huR^ahs  and  animals  in  vx^rking  situations.  \, 

Skill  in  displaying  creativity;    ability  to  ixinovate,  imagine;' 
arrange  old^concepts  in  nevr  ways  and  ccnbinations?  syntlnesizing; 
applying  both  theory  and  practice  in  new  vays  -  as  .  applied  to 
inventing,  innovating,  developing,  designing. 

Aesth^^c  skills:  display  or  sensitivity  for  color  iri  caTi:>ination; 
textures;  s]iapes;  iTiovaiient;  sounds;  spaces;  faftes;  bodies;  places  - 
as  applied  to  ad^/ertising  and  the  production  and  consumption  of 
art. 


o 
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7.    Display  of  leadership  skills: .  darcnstrating  the  ability  to  imitate? 
orgariize;  display,  example;  shoivf  courage,  persiversnce  an^  skill  in 
the  job  at  hand;  cxx>rdinate;  manage;  direct;  control;  ef^ct  chancre 
-  as  applied  to  carrying  out  any  taS)<:  v^ich  requires  ntjre  than  one 
person.. 

.  8.    Number  skills:    an  ability  to  ftanction  quantitatively  as  dealing 
/    with  engineering  problens;  Kisiness  problens  -  as  in  calculatina 
v/eight?,  mcnents,  pressures,  :  volurpes  and  vectors  and  as  in 
establishing  inventories,  cash  flows  and  financial,  analyses. 

9.    Skill  in  the  di.qplay  of  intuition:    denonstfation  of  fores ie^it; 
\perceptiveness;  amplification  of  tlie  subtle;  ability  to  visualize  • 
.the  "big  picture"  -  as  applied  to  planning,  policy  ^taking  and . 
understanding  and  assessing  people. 

10.    Display, of  persuasive  skills:    ability  to  inodify  behavior;  in-' 

f luenoe  others;  fnanipulat^  -  as  af^^lied  to  neqotiatino,  selling,  '  • 
ocrtpronising,  proroting,  reconciling. 

These  functional/transferable  skills  are  dbviouslx  ^^V^  broad  in  scoi^e 
^d  ajply  to  things  and  data  and  people  3ust  ^s  in  Pane's  ^heory•    Bolles  - 
adds  orphasis  to  the  "people"  corpcnent'^ by  pointing  out  that  irost  of  the 
problenis  that  enterprises  face  today  aire  people  problems.    In  177  oraaniza- 
tions  surveyed,  reprinting. various  fields/  for  every  manager  vto  failed  bq- 
cause  of  insufficient  iTia'^ledge,  seven  failed  because^of  ^rsonality 
.problesTis.^'  Sys tans  problens  are  mechanical  problems  can  be  diagnosed  against 
a  rather  narrav  set  of  constant  conditions.    People  are  ccrpl^  and  variable 
therefore  often  difficult -to  chart  to  a  predic^ie  goal. 

As  pointe^  out  earlier  in  chis  section  the  point  of  viev  of  literatiore 
on  the  subject  of  ccaripetencies  cormon  across  occupations  is  oriented  tc^rard 
escutcheons  of  the  v;orking  vorld  usually  ocaapied  by  very  aggressive  and 
capable  "up  thfough  the  ranJis  types"  or  by  those  getting  into  the  q-^e 
with  a » baccalaureate  ^pedigree  or  beyond.    This  is  due  to  the  orientation  of 
the  authors  of  the  available  literatxore.    Crafts  people  do  not  seem  to  , 
author  books  on  this  pedagogicAlly  related  subiect. 

Rolles  poiojbs  out  that  the  "Mgher"  potion  a  person  holds,  the  more 
that  person  must  deal  with  people  ("higher"  is  not  defined  in  this  context) . 
I^^e  job  of  nuijor.^^ei^^        i^^^^bro^ni  7p>  ^nri  nry^frr^X  r^f^n\^rr^s  for  the 
accer?)lishffnent  of  ccrpany  goals^In  this  system  ta-.o-thirds  of  the  averane 
ccmpany's  resourde^  .ire  human  resources  (people  resources),    ^is  is  based 
'on  overall  ca^fiflov;  and  investments  eqiiated  to  assets.    Due  to.  the  variable 
nature  ^of  the  human  ma€hine,  contrasted  to  man-mde  and  natural  systems 
associated  with  industry,  the  average  manager  spends  more  than  tv;6-t thirds 
of  the  \gor);ing  time  dealing  v;ith  people  (resource'  sources  6,  7  ai5id  8) . 


V 


.  - .       ,  .     J.  . 

.Time  '  •     .      ^  ^  •  *  x 


Due,  to  the  time  frame  (a  four  v;eck  period)  within  v;hidh  this  "55tucty  was 
transacted  it  v/as  ncccessary  to  expedite  ^all^ocedilres  v>ith^i^^ 
For  the  purpose  of  orientatiqh  to  tJie  objectives  associated  v.ddl^^.prooedure 
the  following  is  a  quote  fraffi^tte  pi^posal  pursuant  to  ,t^is  stij|[y:  ^ 

'sfrooedures  "  "  ' 

.  •-  s         \  •  -  .    ,  .  •  ■ 

The  procedural  format  of  this  pilot  research  for  exploratory  • 

stucfy  to  determine  lv>?hat  jdh  con^te^dies  transfer  v.dll  have  to         •   '  .  ^ 
provide  for  validation  of  the  proposed  process  tlirough  field 
'   interaction  with  persons  \<^o  have  ch£a^3fetl  jobs.    TJiis  is  the  major 
ccrpqn€2nt  of  the  stu*^'  and  will  be  accorrpli^hcd  throv^h  eight  days 
'  of  interviews  involving  ten  to  fifteen  praictitianer,s  in  the  field, 
OTiis  step  will  bQ  preceded  "by  development  of  the  trial  pro<5ess  / 
and  follcwed  fcy  revi.sement  an^  refinottent  of  the  process.    The  \ 
final  prooedloral  step  will  be  matdhinq  of  find.trigs  with  appro- 
priate task  analyses  iiJ^esl^lish  the^exbdnt  to  which  the  analyses 
comparison  technique  can  hi^  validly  applied  to  a  determination 
of  transferable  competencies."      ^        '    ^  ^  ^„ 

Cooperation' 

Prospective  cooperatong  organizations  with  a  diversity  of  missions  , 
(products  and  services)  were  identified  using  several  saaroes:'' 

/  Personnel  directors  of  firms  in  the  active  file  of  the  Stout  Placement 
Office  -  ' 

Tlie  Yelloi'/  f^ges  with  application  of  general  kno^'/ledqe  of  economic 
P^<^fiJ^es-aad^  of ^  m  one  hundred  -mirle- 

radius  of  the  base  location.  V  •  ^ 

Currently  active  personal ^contacts . 

Tlie  Wisconsin  Directry  ot.  rianiitactvjres .    .  — .       .    '  * 

The  previous  ackna-zledgments  express  than]:s  to: 
Minnesota  Mining  and  ^lanufacturing 

Holiday  Inn  ^  '        '  i 

Ihe  Tribal  Government,  of  Red  Cliff  /  .  ^ 

I5ie  University  of  Wisconsin-Stout  '  •  V 

Domain  Industries 


/s 


The  E)onaldson  Conpany  Incdrporated       "rinneapolis,  Minnesota  expressed 
regrets  that  it  v/as  mable  ^o  contril^te  to  the  st^^y*        v;as  felt  that,  at 
this  tiine,  an>  outside  ihquiry  of  any  type  v^ould  he  subject  to  misinterpreta- 
tion by  the  :|.abor  force  which  is  in  a  condition  of  stress  due  to  unenployrTr»nt  . 
and  underemployment  and  in  a  state  of  general  insecurity  brought  on  by  these 
liard  econamic  times.  ,  '  - 

After  several  discu?5si6ns  v/ith  the -Ilniroyal  Corporation  it  was  tJie     .  . 
opinion  ">of  tlie  management  that  j4.tervie\';s  of  the  t^^pe  requested  vsould  pro- 
voke union  carplicaticns'*  which  vxDuld  overhalandb  th^  value  of  dat^.  collected. 

A  decision  came  at  tlie  conclusion  of  five  contacts  with  the  personnel 
management  of  fetidnal  Presto  Industries  Incorporated,    '^le  researcher  \^7as 
informed  that  it  is  the  opinion  of  cori^orate  legal  council  and  the  public 
relations^  staff  of  >resto' that    "it  would  be  contrary  to  the  test  Jnterests 
of  National  Presto  Industries  Incorporated  to  cooperate  with  this  study".  > 

Again,  due  to  time  considerations  all  initial  contacts  with  prospective^ 
^  "cooperating  orgcinizations  were  made  by  telephone.    Time  bet\^en  initial 
:  request  and  approval  for  intervie^^7  fangod  fron  ten  minutes,  to  three  v^e):s. 

Due  to  e:vpectaticn  of  a  broad  time  range  of  autliorization  to  conduct  ] 
interviews  it  was  neccessary  to  formulate  the  in ter^/iew  questionnaire  on  \ 
the  basis  pf  the  objectives  of  the  research;  past  vjor;}:  experience,.' resources 
available  throuah  the  Center  for  ^^ocational    Technical  and  Adult  Education  -  ■ 
vU.VJ.  .Stx)ut;  ccmmon  sense;  and  consultation  vdth  Dr.  Nelson,    '^ime  did  not  • 
allc^>^  a  ccrprehensive  revie^v  of  available  literature  and  other  resour(;es. 

The  Ooestionnaire  and  Carronts" 

■  ■ — ■  — •   ■  •  ■  y 

The  interview  questionnaire  is  included  as  Appendix  B,    Tlie  i  itervie^-; 
and  quest ionntjiru  recjuired  ten  to  fifteen  minutes  to  transact.  ^'krxJi^ications 
to  the  instruipnt  and  procedure  are  reccmnnended  in  Section  4.  . 

Though  tj^e  rpsearrher  did  not  request  it,  tl^e  personnel  managers*  in- 
■  ^volved  seemed  to  provide  intervio^vs  with  the  "sharper"  errplcyees..   "n^c  subjects  > 
generally  displayed  ambition,  good,  attitudes  to/ard  the  organizations,  produc- 

—  tive-record^  and. many  v;ere.  in,  a.  pro^ss^j^^^ertical'  mobility-^   ... 


On  Task  Analyses  and  Other  Prior  Research 

The  review  of  literature  and  other  resources  and  the  search  for  existing  . 
task  analyses  v;ere  conducted  as  time  vx:)uld  alla^;  T^ile  traveling  or  hetvs-een 
interviev'/  sessions.    Tfiis  procedure  served  the  pilot  study  but  the  application 
of  this  research  and  process  will  obviously  require  more  time  and  a  mtQ 
discrete  segregation  of  proccidural  ccmponents.   ■  " 

The  fact  should  be  emi:)hasized  that  literature  and  other  resources  con- 
triluting  to  tlie  clarifications  of  s];ills  which  transfer  tetwcen  jobis  is 
material  that  emanates  from  sources  of  "lilx^ral"  -academic  influence.  Hcv/eyer 
Section  3  v.dll  provide  insights  displayed  voluntarily  by  p(*sonnel  directors,  . 
supervisors,  foremen  and  interview  subjects  and  recorded  in  suppliment  to  the 
intnrview  quei5ticnnoires; 


ERLC 


The  search  for  existing  task 
topic  was  done  manually  ciue  to  syst 
computer  access  schedule  v^ich  dj.d 
available  to  the  study. 


-lalyses  and  research  related  to  this 
ns  malfunctions  and  compounded  by  a 
lot  coincide- with  the  limited.  tijT\e  frame 


Tlie  seardi  began  with  ERIC  (Educational  Resource  Education  Center)  ,  MM 
(T^s tracts, orr* Inst ructiaial  -Materials)  and  A.t^I  (A^brstracts  on  Resource  ^^terials) 
and  Business  Periodicals  Index  thesaurus  examination  for  the  ^olla^;incf  terms: 


nrea>:ing  Skills  into  CGniiX)nen.tr3. 

Carepr  Change 

Career  Relocation 

Career  Rcjtation 

Career  Shift 

Career  't^ransfer 

Career  Treinsition 

Ccmon  Gcrpctencies 

Ccmpotencios  Cart^ion  to  Occupations 

Caipetcncy  Transfer 

F^loyee  Mobility 

EJnployee  Relocation 

QTiployee  Transfer  - 

Deployment  Change 

EJnployment  Mobility 

Deployment  Opportunities 

Deployment  Relocation 

E^loynent  Rotatiisn 

Dnployment  Shift 

Employment  Trans  foj: 

Errployment  Trrinsition 

Job  Analysis 

Job  Change 

Job  Mobility 

Job  Relocation  '  • 

Job  Rotation 
_Job  Shift 
Job  Transfer 

Job  Transition  ^ 
Knov;lcfgc  Transfer 
I^abor  Stability 
Occupational  Change 
Occupational  Mobility 
Occupational  Relocation 
Occupational  Rotation 
Occiapational  Shi^t*  * 
Occupational  Transfer 
Occupatj-onal  '^ansition 
Perforroance  Contracts 
Performance  Criteria 
Performance  Factors 
PerforTTv;ince  Specif icntibns 
Psyahonotor  Skills 


Tnde::  Listing 

.  No 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

 ^Yes 

Yes 

No 

No 

No 

^lo 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes  ' 
'  Yes  . 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Mo 

Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

'No 

No  ■ 
Yes 
Yes 
,  Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 

Nd 
Yes 
Ye^ 
Yes 
Yes 

No 
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Term 


Skill  CJbsolcscxsnce 
Skill  ^Transfer 
SkilloJ  Labor 
Skilled  Occupations 
Standards 
Task  Analysis 
Transfer  of  Knovledge ' 
•I?ransfcr  of  Learning- 
Transfer  of  Skill 
Transfer  of  Training  • 
Transfer  of  Vocation 
Performance  Transfer 
Worker  flobility 
VJbrkwGr  Relocation 
Vforker  Transfer 


The  above  listings  included  in  indexes  for  FRJC,  API  and  At?1  and 
Business  periodicals  Index  provided  th^.  follcvinrT  types  of  task  related 
data  lTetv;een  January  1971  and  Jyne  1^75  (not  necessarily  tasJ:  analyses) :  • 

Agribusiness 

Air  Traffic  Control 

Autonobile  Mechanics 

Carpentry 

Ilcusel^old  nrploiTient  ''^ 

Nursing  and  Other  Health  Relator^  ' 
Ornamental  Horticulture 

Physician's  Assistant  and  Other  HeaJth  Related 
Retailing 

Vehicular  Operation  '  .       ;  ,  • 


No  available  tasi:  analyses  had  sioecific  relation  to  the  occupations 
interviev;ed.    Therefore  no  relationsfii'ps  can  be  drav^n  for  the  purpose  of 
developing  the  process.    Mo  availal'>le  research  identi'^ied  appears  to  be 
addressed  to  ccnpetendies  cormon  to  t\-;o  or  more  jobs. 


Index  Lis  tin* 


Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 
No 
No 
No 
No 
Yes 
es 
es 
Yes 


Section  3 


Display  and  Interpretation  of  Data  • 


CoTTTients  By  Personnel  Directors;  Managers ^  and  Forerften  ' 

■*  ' 

During  discussions  with  personnel  directors,  managers,  supervisors 
and  foremen  in  quest  of  interviews  with  recently  transferried  vAorkers, 
a  nuniber  of  points  were  made  vrtiich  should  be  noted.    Tho^jgh  these  voluntary 
statements  did  not  necessarily  relate  specifically  to  the  c±)joctives  of 
the  study,  they  do  provide  related  insights  which  strengthen  a  foundational 
concept  of  industry  and  can  contribute  to  t3ie  ongding  irrprovanejit  of 
vocational  education. 

rir.  O,.  entered  the  finn  as  a  degreed  engineer  a  number  of  years 
ago.    For  purposes  of  this  research  he  was  contacted  in  his  Current 
position  as  manager  of  prototype  fabrication  and  pilot  production  in 
the  manufacturing  development  facility  of  a  large  and  diverse  conpany. 
His  capacity  new  involves  extensive  personnel  responsibilities. 

Mr.  O  expressed  a  concern  for  the  public  ijr^ge  of  his  plant.  .  Though 
his  facility  has  not  appreciably  expanded  in  many  years,  the  ccmrnunity 
inimediately  around  has  becxme  densely  residential,    llie  municipality 
involved  (city  of  over  300,000  {  opulation)  had  contributed  to  this 
condition  over  the  years  with  residential  zoning.    With  increased  resi-  ' 
dential  density  irmediately  adjacent  to  the  plant  has  cone  increasinq 
numbers  of  ccynplaints  about  ccnpany  operations. 

In  addition  to  prototype  developments  and  production  piloting, 
the  facili-ty  is  also  a  major  distribution  center.    Neighborhood  ca»plaints 
are  usually  directed  at  the  distribution  operation,  though  the  shop 
"and  associated  design  and  management  office  components  of ^ the  p*&nt  also 
drasw  displays  of  dissatisfaction  from  neighbors.    I'he  manager  expressed 
concern  because  all  of  the  residents  of  thd  surroupding  area,  without 
exception,  moved  inrwhile^the  facility  has  been  in  operation. 

As  stated  in  tlie  rationale  pursuant  to  this  study  ^  the  nuntoers  of 
people  occupying  service  related  jobs  has  been  increasing  more  rapidly 
than  those  involved,  in  occupations  directly  associated  with  extraction^ 
processing,  production  and  distribution  of  goods.    Mr.  6.  also  emphasized 
this  current  societal  condition  and  suggested  that  it  is  a  contributor 
in  the  development 'of  anti-i^ustry  attitudes  which  cause  corrplaints. 
He  feels  that,  because  many  pfebple  no  longer  directly  gain  a  livelyhood 
from  the  goods  producing  elements  of  industry  '( including. agriculture)  , 
therq.  is  a  genetal  lack  of  appreciation  for  the  critical  importance,  of 
these  eic5nents  as  the  only  value  cind  wealth,  producing  parts  of  our  system. 


TViis  is  contrasted  td  service,  government;  education/  religion,  tertiaries , 
f  incmcial  anr?  otJier  non  producting  institutions  which  are  sinnply  wealth 
controling  and  exchcinging  compoAents  of  our  system. 

Ihe  mcinager  feels  that  because  the  exclusive  source  of  wealth  is 
not  conprehensively  understood  the  neighbors  of  his  particula!i?*  plant, 
and  others,  fail  to  see  tlie  critical  relationship  with  their  economic 
survival,  regardless  of  job.    Many  aire  simply  not' >sensitive  to  its  impor- 
tance;   He  feels  ^iat  botJi  goods  producing  industjy  and  education  have 
responsibility  to/sensitize  people  to  this  basic  econcmic  condition. 

Mcinagersi  in  the  service  areas  of  industry  also  had  ccmmints.  A 
suj^ervisor  of  three  cafeterias  serving  abqut  9,000  meals  daily  said: 

"I  find  people  coming  to  me  for  work  from  trade*  schools  and         ,  ^ 
other  food  related  businesses. to  be  technically  good  but 
usually  seriously  lacking  in  service  orientation.    To  be  . 
happy  and  really  productive  and  to  enjoy  maximum  opportunity 
for  advancement  in  this  field,  tlie  food  service  person  has  to 
bo  people"  oriented  -  has  to  love  people.    Especially  edrly  in  a 
career  tJie  hours  are  often  odd  eind  long  and  you  work  while 
others  play;  but  that'3  port  of  the  business,  aftd  if  you  really 
^    want  to  serve  people,  you  don't  complain." 

'5  •     '  • 

A  personnel  director  in  th(^  hospitality  field,  wlio  interviews 
prospective  employees  during  pai  t  of  most  working  days,  feels  tliat  "How 
to  sell  your  skills"  should  be  taught  in  school.    Bolles  adds  voice 
to  this  with  his  statement  indicating  that  career  education  should 
teach  courses  in  creative  job-J)unting,  onployeGship,  and  career-dx  *iiging 
to  every  student  before  he  leaves  the  formal  education  process.  (Bolles, 
Career  Education— Threat  or  Promise,  Vol.  b\/\\A)  .    The  director  feels 
tPiat  content'  in  a  course  on  job-hunting  should  include: 

Self  appraisal     What  you  really  want 
Sources  of  employment  information 
liov  to  display  the  desire  to  work 

/Appropriate  dress  and  grocming  / 
WOfj  to  foliow-^up  initial  applications  cind 

interviews  witli  displays  of  continuing  enthusiasm, 
energy,  and  potential  for  conixitencc 

This  manager  crime  "up  through  the  ranks"  from  tlie  ^otTof  waitress  on  ccnrion 
scriSG,  O.J.T.  and  a  desire  to  work  with  and  serve  people,  , 

A  Message  ^ 

During  interviews  with  members  of  thie  tribal  govejmment  of  the  ftod 
Cliff  Band  of  Lrike  Superior  Chippewa  Indians  the  resecircher  was  asked  to 
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transmit  a  message  to  the  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and 
Adult  Education  and  particularly  the  Wisconsin  Indianhead  Vocational, 
Technical  and  Adult  Education  District. 

In  order  to  minimize  bias  and  di,stortion  in  translation  and  trans- 
mission the  followino  statements  are  quoted  fran  thp  questionnaires: 

The  first  statement  ccnhs  from  the  Transportation  Director  and 
Supervisor  of  the  I^le  Wbrk  Force  - 

^'Subject  ^^xpressed  a  need  for  the  increase  of  basic  education 
skills  on  the  part  of-male  members  of  tJie  tribe  which  he 
supezrvises.    Camuni'ty  improvement  and  development  projects, 
implemented  through  CETA,  CAP,  OUTREACH,  NYC,  and  other  pro- 
grams, would  be  much  more  effectively  carried  out  if  the 
*  basic  education  level  of  adult  tribal  members  were  higher;.  An 
iinproveinent  in  this  respect'  would  allow  for  be.tter  comiunications 
and  a  much  greater  degree  of  self  direction.    Past  participation 
in  the.  Adult  Ba^ic  Education  (ABE)  Program  fc^rovided  by  the 
Wisconsin  Indi^nh^d  V.T.A.E.  District  has  been  very  effective 
and  the  subject  ^^ressed  the  hope  tliat  this  program  could  be  ■ 
expanded." 

The  s^ond  statement  was  advanced  by  the  tribal  Etonomic  Develop- 
ment .Manner  - 

"Among  other  community  services,  the  subject  was  a  special 
Indian  teacher  in  the  Mead  Start  Program  at  Red  Cliff  for 
eight  years.    The  subject  has  business  experience  as  supervisor 
of  a  hospital  garment^manufacturing  facility.    In  present,ir*,j 
economic  development  projects  to  the  tribe  and  presenting  the 
tribal  features  to  outside  influences  the  subject  stressed  the 
positive  influence  that  tile  Adult  Basic  Education  (ABE)  Program 
has  had  on^jCarmunity  members.    A  strong  concern  was  expressed 
that  the  ABE  Program  proyided  by  the  Wisconsin  Indianhead  V.T.A.E. 
District  should  be  expanded.    The  subject  is  one  cqrmunity 
member  who  achieved  a  General  Education  Diploma  through  ABE 
and  has  applied  her  skills." 

Revi^  of  Data  Col  looted 

A  review  of  inionnation  collected  is^included  for  purposes  of  interest  ' 
and  to  provide  insights  to  validate  the  reconnsndations  advanced  in  ■ 
section  4.    Hiesc  data  are  not  neoessarily  represontativu  of  any  population 
and  conclusions  which  ei^end  beyond  process  recormondation^  may  not  be 
accurate.  '  s     .  ^ 


As  illustxated  in  Table  1,  pade  15  ,  thirteen  subjects  were 
interviewed  representing  twenty  fi^^  different  occupations.    There  was 
a  transfer  out  of  one  occupation  (^cretary  to  the  Senior  Executive) 
which  was  interviewed  along  with  the  inconiing  subject;  this  accounted  for 
one  duplicati.on.    The  occupations  represent  goods  producing,  agricultural, 
service  and  gcvernmental  fields. 

There  is  generally  exteinsi'/e  use  of  connunicative  and  cpnputational 
skills  across  the  occupations  as  displayed  in  Table  2,  page  16  .  Most 
subjects  indicated  that  rrvith  on  the  job  was  done  with  the  aid  of  a^' 
calculator.    Skills  in  math  ranged  from  very  basic  tallies  -t^  the  \^e 
of  engineering  formulas  applying  algebra  and  trigcnanetry.  t^- 

No  subjects  held  a  baccalaureat   degree  or ^ above.    Nbst  training 
was  accanplished  on  the  job.    All  transitions  had  Vaken  place  within  a 
three  year  period. . 

There  is  an  obvious  correlation  in  Table  3,  p^go   17,  and  Table  4, 
page    18,  between  the  item  "productive  interaction  with  people."  flight 
of^the  thirteen  subjects  considered  their  job  changes  to  be  vertical 
advancement.    Four  of  the  eight  had  ccme  t)ff  of  wage  rate  and  onto  salary. 
And  ten  of  the  total  of  thirteen  subjects,  including  all  of   the  eight 
vertical  advancers,  were  working  with  more  people,  more  of  the  time  than 
in  the  prior  occui-^ation.    The  three  remaining  felt  that  they  interacted 
with  people  about  the  sarnt  amount. 

Another  stable  item  betwee:   Tables  3  ai;id  4  is  "Work  Habits."  This 
referred  to  punctuality,  absenteeism,  breaks,  cind  general  productivity. 
Those  that  carried  productive  work  habits  from  prior  to  current  jobs 
wore  the  same  that  transferred  between  the  total  mix  of  occupatior^. 
Those  that  changed  to  becone  identified  as  transferring  to  some  extent 
(the  same  two  cases  on  each  Table)  were  accounted  for  by  two  subjects  who 
had  recently  left  wage  rate  situations  and  time  clocks  to  occupy  salaried 
jobs.    In  both  cases,  the  work  schedule  was  less  rigidly  structured  and 
based  on  the  job,  not  the  clock.    And  in  both  cases,    tlnoucjh  the  subjects 
were  putting  in  less  "regular"  hours,  they  were  working  more  hours  than 
before. 

Unique  kncwlodgo  and  unique  skills  in  the  use  of  job*5pfecific  tools 
^d  equipment  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  of  transfer  frcm  prior  job  to  current 
job  because  in  many  cases  tine  change  of  job  involved  tiie  acceptcince  of 
additional  and/or  broader  responsibilities  es[Decially  related  to  tlie 
supervision  of  others.    However,  between  the  total  mix  of  occopatigns, 
there  wore  no  ccrmon  threads  cind  all  we're,  as  stated,  unique. 
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Table  1 


TITLES  OF  JOp  ^TRANSITtONS  SURVEYED 
^    '  '       ^  N=:13 


F^ripr  Occupation 


Current  Occupatjon 


Insurance  Sales  .    .    ^  ' 

Secretary/ 

Secretary  to  the  Senior -Executive 
.  Corrimerciai  Fisherjrvan  * 
Senior  Electrical  Designer  " 
Bookkeeper 

Machinist  *      '      '  ' 

Waitress  . 

'FaiiSmcr  •  - 

Sh^ft  Forernari       •  .  ..       ^  " 

Assentler  (custom) 

Cornnunity  Action  Progr*^ 
^Coordinator 

♦teat  Cutter  .  •  • 


Security  Officer 

Material  Ccaitrol-  Analyst 

Director  of  Personnel  and  PurchasiTig 

Director  of  Trans^rtation  and  Male- 
PerW^nnel  o  \ 

Manuf actufWig  Engineering  Analyst 

Secretary  to  the  Senior  Executive 

« 

Manager  of  Assembly  jand  Fabrication 

Senior  Inn  Hostess 

Assistant  Manager  of  Food  >Se^  .^ce 

Coordinating  Foreman 

Service  Representative  .(Service 
Erl(5ineer) 

Eooncmic  Development  Planner 
Sheet  Metal  Fabricator 
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Table  2 


COMPREHENSIVE  CHARACTERISTICS 
N=13* 


ERIC 


Characteristic                                                     ^  - 

No. 

% 

Men 

8 

62 

Women  ^ 

.  5 

38 

Certified  or  Licensed  in  Prior  Occupation           ^  ^ 

3 

23 

* 

Certified  or  Licensed  in  Current  Occupation 

2 

15 

Verbally  COTnunicated  in  English  in  Prior  Occupation 

12 

92 

•Verbally  Conmunicate    in  English  in  Current  ificcupation 

13 

■  100 

Wrote*  in  Prior  Occupation.  .  *. 

12 

92 

Write  in  Current  Occupation 

13 

100- 

Used  Mathematics  in  Prior  ^cupation 

13 

100  * 

Use  Mathematics  in  Current  Occupiition 

13 

100  • 

Hold  a  Baccalaureat  Degree  or  Beyond 

0 

0  . 

Post'Hi^h  School  Vocational  Training  Contributed  to 
Preparation  for  Pri^r  Occupation  ^ 

2 

Post  High  School  Vocational  Training  Contributed  to 
Preparation  for  Current  Occupation    '  - 

3 

23 

High  School  Vocational  Training  Contributed  to 
Preparation  for  Prior  Occupation 

2 

a 

•  15 

High  School  Vbcational  Training  Contributed  to 
Preparation  for  Current  Occupation 

1 

8 

Suljjects  Traiisferred  WiUiin  the  Past  Four  Weeks 

V 

Subjects  lYonsferred  Between  Four  Weeks  and  Six'Montlis  Ago 

2 

15 

2 

15 

Subjects  Transferred  Between  Six  ftontlis  and  One  Year  Ayo 

3 

46 

Subjects  Transferred  Between  One  and  Itiree  Years  Ago 

'■  6 

^  *No  generalizations  should  t^e  formed  based  upon  this  data  as  the  mix  may 
f  not  be  representative^  of  any  population.   The  sample  was  surveyed  for  thcr 
purpose  of  developing  a  process. 
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Tabic  3 

Ca^JTRAST  CF  CXXUPATIONAL  aiAPACTERTSTICS 
BEWEEN  EAQI  PRIOR  7\ND  CURREOT  SET  OF  OGCUPATIOrNiS 


Occupational  Characteristic 


^Sj^cific     General  or       No  Transfer 
tr^sfer     sane  transfer  Number  % 
Nb.of   %of  ND.of      of  ot       .  of 


^cases 

N 

cases 

N 

cases 

verDa.i.  v.j(jiiiuunx vjoi, luri  ±i\  xui(|jxxoii 

5 

38 

7 

54 

1 

8 

5 

38 

7  • 

54 

1 

8 

Use  Mathat^'tics 

4 

31 

9 

69 

0 

0 

Unique  Kncv/ledge 

4 

31 

4 

31 

5  - 

38 

Unique  Skills 

2 

.  15 

4 

31 

7 

54 

Use  of  Tools  _ 

2 

15 

4 

31 

7 

54 

U$e  of  Equipment 

2 

15 

4 

31 

7 

54 

Erivironinental  Adaptation 

7 

54 

3 

23 

3 

23 

Work  Habits 

11 

^85 

2 

15 

0 

0 

Productive  Interaction  with  People 

13 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

^Refers  to:    Continued  use  of  trade  jargon  j 
^  .  or 

Continued  use  of  the  same  or  similar  shop  or  trade  ^th 
or 

Continued  use  of  the  same  or  similar  tools  and  equipinent 
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/  Table  4 

<  « 

<X)NrRAST.>  OF  OCCUPATIONAL  CHARACtollSTICS 
WITHIN  THE  TOTAL  MIX  dF  ALL  OOCUPATICWS  SURVEYED 

W=25  . 

)  '       ■  ■  • 


 — V-  

Occupational  Characteristics' 

Specif  ^.c 

General 

or 

No  Transfer 

Transfer 

Seme  Transfers 

.  No. 

No. 

% 

INO. 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of  " 

N 

Crises 

N 

N 

Verbal  Ccmnunicaticns  In 

0 

0 

24 

96 

1 

4 

UOliiTlUIliCa  ut;    ill   WX  iuXIiy 

0 

0 

24 

96  . 

i 

4 

Use  f-lathematics 

,  0 

25 

100 

,  0 

0 

Unique  Knowledge 

0 

0 

,0 

p 

25 

100 

Unique  Skill 

0 

0 

0 

0 

100 

Use  of  Tools 

0 

0 

0 

25 

100 

Use  of  Bquipinent . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

25 

100 

Environmental  Adaptation 

13 

52 

10 

40 

2 

8 

Work  Habits 

23 

92 

2 

8 

0 

0  ■ 

Productive  Interaction  With 

25 

100 

0 

0 

0 

0 

People 

f 
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Section  4. 
R|8(;XM4Q©ATIONS 


On  the  basi-s  Qf  tl life  pilot  study  it  is  reccmended  that  a  process 
to  identify  carpetencies  cotinqn  to  tvio.  or  more  occupations  involve : 


3. 
.  4. 


A  |Pers|Dn^l  Contact  jFiield  jrechnique 


i^llstaiMaid 


Subjects  Confoming  to  ilie  Specific  Occupations  to  be  Studied 
An  Item  CoTpafison  Technique  to  Establish  the  Coincidence  of 
Job  Content 


>ield  Ptrocedure.  I    '  . 

During  die  collection  of  data  an\observatlo^  should  be  made  of  the 
subject's,  joB  performance.    An  incorpldte  listing/-tif  job  carponents  seems 
Ato  result  f  ran  a  s^-down  type  interview  session  alone  unless  the  iSiter- 
viewer  is  )cncwl^(^able  jsnough  in  the  occupation  to  ask  the  right  questions 
and  draw'  tron  tiye  subject  less  obvious  data.    It  appears  that  -sane  subjects 
ar^  -so  faiTuliar.  witli  tlieir  .  jpbs  as  .to.  respond  to  certain  stiirtuli  in 
conditioned  ways.    ThisTdegree  of  failure  does  not 'allopw  for  a  cafpre- 
heitfeive  identification 'of  tlie  carponents  of  the.  occupation  without  ^ 
skillful  observation  hy ^  second  party.    It  is  reconmended  that  at  least  * 
one  "typical"  work  day-of the  sui  ject  be  observed  preceeding  the  appll- 
"<5^tion  of  the  instrument:"  and  further  that  a  description  of  the  job  be 
taRi^^from  the  most  iinmediate  supervisor.    It  is  further:  recgrrmended  that 
two  sybj^gts  i^i  the  sate  bccupation  be  used,  ^eferably  ifi  dif  ferert  \  ^  ^ 
COTpanies,  ^^d  the '  set  data,  resulting  be ^corpared  for  correlation  before 
use  in  the  in^estig^tio^. 

Questionnaire  "^^v^j^^/  >       .  ' 

The  base  of  content  included  Inr^the  pilot  questionnaire  should  be 
use<^.    In  addition/  an  item  should  inquire  of  the^-slfcject 's  general  bacl^:--^ 
ground.    In  conducting  the  pilot  study  it  appeared,  through  information 

bv'  several  of  thG>  subjects,  that  being  wibod  on  a  farm  or,  in 


.  .^rifp-ning  ca^   op  qn  a  resort  or-havirtg 
discipjliine  ar^ld  training  ha^--^elationshi 


been  influenced  by  military 
to  the^^rformance 'of  sane  jolj)s. 

The  pildjt  activity  covered  the  us0'  bf  verbcil  arild^itt^n  corlmunications 
on  the  -job  b^t  not  other  caTTmmi9ation /tecihniques.    An  iten  sh&uld  be 
added       iderlj^fy  more  unique  corriTTunic^tiqiris  mcxpes  through  such  n^dia  as 


speeia|i  symbi^,  jargon,  signs  and  gestur^. 


Subjects 

fit  cGTiplicates  the  quest^  for  subjects  being^restricted  to  those  ifAio 
have  recently  changed  jobs  and  is  actually  not  necessary  to  this  recommend  fed. 
process..  HaveVw^r,  in  the  case  .of  a  subject  who  niight  coincidental  ly 
have,  occupied  two  of  the  jobs  . being  contrasted,  the  subject  shoiild^be 
asked  "What  skills  emd  knowledges  transferred  with  you?"  Subjects 
should  be  sought  out  v^o  represent  acceptable  mixes  of  expertise  in  the 
.  speciific  "occupations  to  be  cotpared,  '    |  )) 


Process 

■*■■*'  *<  ' "  "  * 

If  the.preceeding  reconmended  operations  are  perfomed  skillfully, 
particularly  the  observation  of  subjects  on  the  job ,^  the  body  of  data 
collected  will  lend  itself  well  to  conparison.    The  final  step  of  the 
process,  should  be  an  item  ocxtpairison  technique  to  determine  the  coinci- 
dence of  content  -  this 'will  display  coriron 'cotpetencies. 


Flow  C3iart 


INPUT  ^  » 


ANALYSIS 


OUTPUT 


A  Personal  Contact  Fiead 
Technique  Witli  Skillful 
Observation       ^  \ 


.  A  Standard  Questionraire 
Witli  Doth  Comprehensiveness 
and  Depth  ' 


Subjects  E)aTK>nst rating 
Aoqeptal^lq  iMixes  <t>f  Expertise 
the  S[je!cific  Occupations 
:Be  Contrasted 


In 

To 


Item 

CciTparison 

.  For;  ' 

Coincidence 

,0f 

Content 


CciTinon 
Conpetencies 
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"  Definitions 


Aftectivb  -  Pr:»:iarily  associated  with lattititjidinal  chairacteii'istics. 

Cognitive  -  Primcifily  associated  with  nental  processes. 

Frequency. of  Acceptably  Level  of  Performanoe  (FALP)      Minimum  percentage 
'  .  of  acceptable 'ta^k  perf(|)rTnances  evaluated. on  a'  valid  number  of 


attempts.  V  'T-^ 


I 


Industry  *  That  insjtittrtion  intending  to  make  a  mohetary  profit  through 
the  application  of  technology  to  the  utilization  of  natural  and 
human  resourc^es  in  the  production  qf  goods  and  serX^ioes  to  satisfy 
the  f eal  and  perceived  needs  .  of  man . 

'Minimum  Acceptable  Level  of  Perfomiance  CM^^)  -  MinimOro  level  of 

occupational  performance  based  upon  the  performance  of  a  current 
representative  cross  section  of  successful  practiticrtarfe  in  the 
occu^^ibn  and  irodified  by  standardization  fonaila  for  entry  level .  \^ 

Psychcmotor  -  Priinarily  associated  with  itonipulative  skills. 

Technology  -  Man's  efficient  practices. 
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Coiiffiion  Occcipatioiial  CompeteiKV  Research 
Wisconsiii  Board  rff  Vocational^  TedLiijal 
antl  AJult  i:duc;it.ion 

i  i!u\'C7-<  1 1)-  of  Kisei;ns  iii-St(>ut 


hcix  )OM  L'^iilicJ  or  licrn-K-d?  >'^'-'^*  ^'-'jl^^'^'? 

IIms  Jul"  yoO  \";in)  to  jH*-rlj:rTn  ijt  thij>  Oc'.  uiration'.  ^ 

\  ~  r   '  7*" 

''I J  TOil  ha\c  tu  ^  CM'hally  rornmun i  :j to  in  l.nv.l-^)'  cmi  the  j'-^'V, 

iJid  yon  h.uo  ro  wri'.c?    *    .         If  y^:'- ,  wiiat? 

I'iJ-vou  usl-  u)..tli  '  ^      If  \  Il.w? 

Ivscr.iiO  i^'^i>^-^rtaiU  l'5;uloti>o  viire-l  cmi  youv  I  i::t  il-b. 


Uliat  ccM:i|)a[>y V■ 


l>  'iCMhc  ir.vyortajit  "sk  i  1 1    uvj^cI  on  vr>tir  last  iol 


]  J  you  iisc  tool:.? 


1  f  yes,  uliat  t i  ^  ' 


Wlv'  did  tiio  tools  Ik  io'ii;  t  ;*? 
I  !*  yes,  what  cvjaipi^vnt  ? 


ERIC 


 „     _      '"^'^^  ^'^^1  cquipnu;iit  hclong  to?  '  •  f 

Unai  vva^-Vour  worUrij;  oiiv  i  i  v>i\i]\cii  I:  ?  (i.e.   jnsido,  ontsnJc,  choinicar  c  xpo.su)*(  ,  iia.i.ir.lN , -.etc 


'xlIuv^^'nilNl  V')u  des'orilu^  y'^[^'  vvorl.  Inhils  iir)*our  last 
u!>scn.  eciMii,  iMoak.-,  pi'i  Jii'  tujl;   i  ii1|};Cmk  ra  1  i  il  


\  I.e.  .pujiv-tual  iry, 


lk)K  did  you  i'.ot  aluni;  with'tlie  peo|)le  yow  v.orl'ev],  uitliV 

 ^  .  ^  .        •    \ 

Wjien  and  wl)v  clid  \'nu  chanp/^  j<^i'^*?    ■  * 


1 


J 


B-l 


Common  l>nn|X'tciicy  Intcrviovwrv^- 


7.) 


Wi:it  is  your  i;i  u*»c:i|t  u.'Mi|..'it  i;>nV     .      '  '  | 

Are  you  cert  i  Tied  o'r  1  U'<>i1sctr.  "           _       y.,^s .  •  t^. "  whom 

.M  yuu^navc  to  cp'  Jiuiii  atc  iji  l.ivjj  ish  on  the  juii? 
i)p  yoii  h:ivc  to  wr  '  tc;  *  _        ,  ir.yvcs,  ulul  v 

IX)  >oii  use  hiiTh?   If  yc.\s.  ho\s?\  ^ 

lk:^crib'C  ini)><>i'!;ait  knouKdgc  used  on^f iii^  job?   





Describe  irnpofLajit  skills  used  on  .your  Job? 


1)0  you  use  tools? 


\i'  yes,  wh.it  tuols? 


!»o  you  u^'C  equijnncDt ' 


Vho  do  the  tools  belonj;  to" 
If    cs,  whjt  eouiprxMit  ? 


  _     Ul.n  dc(\s  t'nc  ciiuipmcnt  heloiij^  to? 

Mi.it  is  your  W(u'k-i!i^  <:nv  i  ronmont?  (i.e.   insido,  outsule,  cheiiMcal, 


o\poSui\*,,  h.ir.-ii'ds,  et  '.j 


breaks ,  |;»roduc  t 


llov.  would  you  d(!^scril)e  |*our  current  work  h*ibit:Y^  (i  .e\  pmU  tu;i  1  i  ly ,  cinsentee i mji, 


i:<iw  do  v'tMi  j',cr  ;i|1q(ii',  Kiti)  iIk.  jvopl'i'  you  w')l'^.  k 
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EMC 


•  Tht^   irn'al    rrpor;    w  f     h(^\'.  i  Tim  '  r  Kd^u^^  f  ion  Rosonrch  ancf  P  J  .inn  i  n 


I'M',  will 


'I  <t    'm'   r<'.i»i   fiotv.     ovi  r   to  rovf-  In.  inyo'iu    im.i    is   it   .ni  L  i  (  1  pa  C^c^J  bv 


t}u»  rc\stiuv'h  rcMjr.l  i       CM*- ,  t;ha  t    14.    should  l)0 .         *    *  v  ^ 

'ivviiili   rho  '-..il.riril    ts  bulky,   L  ho  srorv  o[    t  tio   ro^>("iroh  • 
j^y.ianinr.  oticjrt    is  quip    ,si,mplo^  *  TwoiUy   rcspt  'CcmI   i  nd  I  v  itiual  s  froV, 
a^'vir  iotv  of  b  i.'^-rroands  ancj  po^^ i  1 1  (uns  agreed  to  provide  ^rassr^ois 


'fnpiit   as  ai>  advisiM-v  o»^m:n  i  r>  eA.     Tho,  coord  i  nnto  r  devolopod  an  Information 

%        ^^       \  ^ 

hc'i-.,-  ami,   with  this  base  aaVj   tbV  advisory  c:ommitLoo,   cR^vc  lopod  an  (Uit  reacMi 
Lnstniniont:  keyed  toward  o  r  i  t  ir  a  1  \  s  suos   relevant   to  ea  reer  ^  cducat  i  on  i.nnlV^ 
•vr'iitat  ioa.     K.jirh   l.)'al  M-flWi,!,  supo\i  ntendent  named^n    local  p  ro  f  cs:;  i  ona  ' 


[  lor.ilv.'  r  or  niombe  r  ^  at    li  i 


s  staff:   to  coXrdinate   the  outreach  effort  a'  the 


Inc.tl    1ev(l.     V/hon   t  ho  oufreaah  el  fortX  was  compl  i*' od  and  the   results  labulatod, 

\  •  ^ 

r.'  (Mrnond  u  i  cvjs  v'ero  de  ve  1  fM''*-^-"^  '^"^   ^       at>^  i  so  r  0*  comm  i  ^  c'c  and^^  d  ra  ft  pdMoy  the 

isx  >  rd  i  na  to.i    i  i)   I  i /ju   t»f    t  hose  ;  resu  1 1  s  . 

^»  \o  attempt    i.s   "[M'ie  "bore  to*  make  tliifi  eVfc^rt   sonlethin^',  that   it    is  rv^t. 


;raii':ticar  ^Uandpoint,>    il    \y>  >;cM.»r( ;  by\  t  h(v'^^"'^^  ^"^^  ^ ^  '^^^ 


l  i^Mis   that    ieoni  prac:i/ij   and  meanin^;}dl    based  ^ipoh  avail  ibte  -^lata  and    \    ^  imp 
'1    attU'id'.'Si    uirl  .^pinions  f^I    school    pi.^r '^dnni.^  1  »   J->liudiMUs,   parents,   aiul  the' 
'-ti  :  i  u»':.s  *(  u'ln  iur^  i  !  v  .  *  •  ^. 

Ir  .is   su-^'Ties!  c  a  bv  the  cot^rd  i  iv.itor  that   the  bc^^l   method- of  gaining 
I  ns  1  ^'bt^  i  nt  o   tiii-    roiMn't    f:^  bv   r^^v  ilu'iri\\  rathe'r  (lo^>r\^^  the  advi5-;orv  -v^mni  r  t>« 
i,,i.iiiti-;    in>l   the   riiii;    fconifirrMTl.i  C  inuft     wi  th  T-»^Ri.'V,l(>w  of \l,,n  f  orm.i  t  i  on  h.im 
'    •iiirvi'v  re  ■lilts   in  '-;pi"'i1ic    iccms  oI    i.nt^' ri-r.t.  . 
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P  L(Minl 


till  J  FU'i^rs 


Kdward  Hijt  rtu'  ro  ft 


W.iyju'  Count  y  (;::u err 
Ixiurat  i  on  Pro^^ram 

Keso lire e  Do v-e  1  opmtin t 
Specialist 


I)  LrtM'ti>i  of  f'.ircor 
Hducnt  Lofi 
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Albia,   Town     525 31 

Tndian-Hil  Ls  Cdmin.  College 
Ottum'a  Industrial  Alrpoijt 
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f 82-832A 


932-7  J] 0 


682-8081 
Ext.  29^ 


Dan  K*.*nc 
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Su[)t'r  1  nt  (Muk^nt 
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Ottumwa,  Iowa  52501 

Hedrick  Comin.  Schools 
Hedrick,    Iowa  52563 


682-7569 


65V44*^/1 


Paul  Ki'-n 


i;oher t.  Prasri) 


K  i,  rw  i  ll  P«">w(»  I 
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Fairfield,    fowa  52556 

OttuiTTwa  Comm.  Scliools 
Box  698 

Ot  tumwa ,   1 owa     52  501 

Indian  Hills  Coram .  College 
Ot  tumwa  Indui;tr  i  al  Airport 
'  Ottumwa,    Iowa  52501 

Clow  (Corporation 
P.  0.   Box  350  ' 
Oskaioosa,    Iowa  5257/ 


6^>2-80Sl 
Ext.  /''I 


673-861 1 
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/U^EA  XV  CARKRK  EDUCATION  Rh^\UCIl  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE,  cont 


NAME 
Jim  Si»n  i  1^  r 

I        I  ril  Stv.iw 


\ 


Andv  Weston 


Lihiv,'  Woodruff 


Berkv  Kann 
vlt'rry  Kauzlarir.h 
Gcr.ildlne  Storkton 


POSLJ'ION 
Hi  IS  I  nessmnu 

A  F»M  I;  i  rcr  to r 


Ch/TtrTTlan-Career  Ed. 
Division,  Adult  Ed. 


Siipc'  r  i  n  t  cMulen  t 


Di  rrrtor 


EIoTuentary  Traciier 


AFnLLATION 

Lev  Hie  Company 

Cent  orvi  Me,  -In.  '* 

Iowa  State  Kmplovmcnt  Serv. 
b09  West   2nd  St. 
Box  C 

Ottumwa,   Iowa  52  5jjl 

Indian  Hills  Comm.  College 
i^ttumwa  Industrial  Airpo|yt 
Ottumwa,    [a.  52501 

Chariton  Comm*.  Schools 
Chariton,    Fowa  50049 

Van  Buren  County 

Deve  lopntent  Associat  ion 

Keos^^^ua,  Iowa  52565 

Pekin  Community  Schools 
Ollie,  Iowa  52576 


PHONE  JWIBER 
356-1353 


Ass'l,   Can|i)u,^  Director^     [ndian  Hills  Comm.  College 

C : e n  t  e  r V 1 1 1 e ,   Iowa  5  2  5 4 A 


F>pvc  I  a  I  Ediica  t  i  on 
Coordinator 


Centerville  Comm.  School 
Centerville,   Iowa  5254A 


682-8081 
'Ext.  230 


77A~5967 


319-293-3;207 


667-2181 


856-214T 


856-1265 


Darrel  En>;/ 


Robert  Morrlssey 


Special    Project  Indian  Hills  Comm.  College 

DireiMor  Ottumwa    Industrial  Airport 

Ottumwa,   Iowa  52501 


Resea  r^h  Coord  i  ualo  r 


Indian  HiiJs  Comm.  College 
Ottumwa  Industrial  Airport 
Ottumwa,   Iowa  52501 


682-8081 
Ext.  264 


682-8081 
Ext.  211 


SPECIAL  CONSULTANT 


.1  im  Ah  reuho  I 


Dr.  Ken  Wold 


ExtLMis  ion  Management 
5 pec  in  list 


Iowa  State  University  682-8324 
Ex tens  ion  Se  r vice  ^ 
Extension  Area  Office 
Ottumwa  Indus t rial  Airport 
Ottumwa,   loya  52501 


Cfiiel  ,   Support:   Se  rvices    Career  Education  Division  .'81-5n^ 

Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Grimes  Stat.e  Office  Hldg.       "  , 
Des  Moines,   Iowa  50319 
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i,()CAL  St'UDOl,  Sl!}M:H!NrKNIlKNT'_S  OF  ARJ'^A  X_V 

\r>   \:oMMiiNTrY  SCUniV  •   IRVIN  K.  VAN^Fl/'i'T 

AIJUA  COMMUNITY  'S(:H(HM;   -DONALD  C.  ROSFUI-RRY 

►  iri^AKKSRllRC  COMMUNITY   SCHOOl   WILLIA^  WI'TIJAMS 


CAROINAI.  COMMUNITY  SCilOOf,  .  .  . 
CFNTKRVLLLF  COMMUNIFY  SflU^OL.  . 


.    AKTfU'K  HANSKN 


.   JACK  E.    HOENSHFf,  ' 


CHARITON  CpM>a^NITvV  SCHfXM.  .,   HAROLD  WESTRA 


[)AV1S  COUNTY  COMMUaITY  ^SCllOOI 


/ 


  EDWARD  L.  HUTCHCROFT 

LI'DYVII-.LK  C0*'1MUNI.TV  SCHOOL     ..........    ^    .    •  JAMES   FRA  RYAN 

FAIRFIELD  COMMUN  LrY"S(» HOOI  ^   RALPH  W  ::  CAMBACH 

FOX  'valley  COM^UJNITY  SCHOni,    ^^RORER^T  HAND 

Fn:MONT  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL     .  •  RAYMOND  H.  BYERS 


HARMONY  C0M>!UNITY  SCH(^OL     .    .  ] 
HEDRICK  COMMU^Jl^Y  SfMl(H)L      .  . 
KE'VPA"  COMMUNl'TY  SCHOOL     .    .  . 
MORAVIA  COMMUNf  TY  SCilO(M.     .  . 
MOULTON-UUELL  COMMUNITY  SCHfK}L 


noVman  O.  [.ONC 


JOHN  KIN(; 


KEITH  SASSEEN 
WILLIAM  i/.  NIELSEN 
NELL  MANSFIELD 


NOR  Hi  MvNHASKA  COr^UNlTY  SCIIOOI  MARLEN  SHELL 

OS!'ALO(^SA  COMMIiNlTY  SCHOO!  ^  LOUIS  SULLIVAN 

orrUMWA  (^OMMUNITY  SCU^di  WILLIAM  1\  DABli 

Pf:KIN  COMMUN'ITY  SCIKKU  lAMES  A.  ROOD 

RUS-ELL  Cf^MMUN  !  I'Y^ '-•^^1001   H.    L.  I'^ENNEMA 

^KYMOUn  COMMUNIPY  SiJtiOL.    .    *   .    v  •  DAVUIS 

-UiOliPNEY  COMMUNfJY   SCHOOf  CRAIC  DOWNINC; 

r^f-CflUNTY  COMMUNLQ'  SCHOOi  ^^OiU-RT  A,  BAll^-iR 

•'AN  BUREN  COMMUNLiY    '.CiiOiU   L\CK  SAPP 

WAY.NE  CfJMML*' 1  1      ;(il''OI  CHARIJ-S   L>  IJ<1/:U'*IL 


.  ,  ■  -cAkFi  K  !/-)r(:ATioN  siM^vi'Y  ^;fl.oRui Njvnms 

ACL  roMvp'x^Y  sCHOOi  ■   ROBERT  LKCHNIR 

ALBiA  ^^^^Ml'^J^^f  scHOoi   richard  ciiristih 

f'.I.AKKSHURC  COMMUNITY  K\:H()01;  ,    :   JIM  PASUT 

v'AHDlNAL  COMMUNITY  SCli  )(\                                               ,    .  .   OE>fNlS  Nfa^^ON* 


rr-,NTFHVlLLK  COMMUNITY*  ^Clll>(M.. 


COl.LEEN  vCOpK 
GERALD  INF/'sTOCKTON 


CHARITON  COMMUNITY  SCHOOiV  LARRY  GOV 

DAVIS  C01;NTY  -CO-^LMUNITY  SCllOOl  /  WERNER  ^FXENEK 

rTM)YVIII.l-   COMMUNITY  SClK)/l  TERRI.  MTLLKR^ 

TOM  STEWART 

FAfKEFKLI)  COMMUNITY  Sc|(M)l  RALPH  MESSKRLI* 

Vi^y.  VALLKY  COMMUNITY  Spif)f)I.  .    .   KENNETH  LAUGH 


FREMONT' COM.MUNrrY  SC><T)i)L.  .        ,  .    .    .  RAYMOND  BYERS 

HARMONY  COMMUNrrY/;Cll<Hl{  .    .    ,  \    .  DAVTD  ALDERTON 

!n-::)Ki(:K  {^A)^^^^vp  ^{'mc^^^^         ...*.../..:.  KENNf/ni  reed 

K^srVk  J^!^1^m}>\\'X\  SCHOni   KEITH  SASSEEN 

<!oi<AVIA  COMMUNFFY  .SCHMOl  ^  .    •  BERNARD  PUGH 


M'lriTON-UOKL!.  COMMUNrrY  SCHO(M..  . 


MOKTll  ^bMiASKA  fWIMlfNI  lY  Sf:nO(M,. 


^;^Ai,OfV>A  COMMUNITY  '*.:no»)L. 


.    BERNARD  ?WM 
JOYCE  UyLL 
.    .    LOUIS  SULLIVAN 


\ 


lU^r^'A  COMMUMl  I^'  SCIinoi  RICHARD  GEITH 

y  KO'hERT  SNELL 


f'r.r'i::  COMMUNITY  SCIil'"M  . 

K!.;;sKLL  c^^^u•^  rY  siJit^oi 

ClVMOUR  C{)MMrNITY  SCU.OOI^ 
Sr.'HJPNtY  COMMUNMTY  S'':H{jOL. 
rUT-COU.NTY  GOMMUNIl'Y  ^,CHOn|. 
VAN'^KUKEN  COMMUNITY  SCHOOL. 


.  .    JIM  COLLETT 

.  .   RAYMOND  WONG 

.  .   WILLIAM  l-^RUSE 

.  .    BILL  REES 

.  .   DEAN  GRohjOHN 

,  .  .DAVID  KIRCHNER 


WAYNE  COMMUNITY  SCHOOI  ."  ^OB  ROCKHOLlf 


R'E  C  0  M  M  K  N  D  A  T  T  0,N  S  .  V 

•  -1  ■  '  '  . 

.      ■  \  ■  "  '.FOR  .        ■      V  ■  ^' 

'  -     ■     ■  ^  ■•  -  ■  .  ■  . 

CAREER       E  D  U  C  A  T  l  0  N       I  M  P  L  E  M  E  N  ¥^A  i;  T  O  N' 


.   T  N 


A  R.  K  A  V  X  V 


*     ,  .Senate  Filci.  126,  p.    1.7         .>  *  '  ^ 

Sec.   II  New  Section  CAREER  EDUCATION.'  The  board  of, 
/nach  local-  public  school  distt-ict  and  the  authorities 
in  charge  of  eaS::h  nonpub^^lic  school  shall  incorporate 
.into  the  educational  progtam  the  total  concept  of  - 
career  educat:ix")n  to  ^enable  students  to  beconie  fainillar 
with  the  values  of  a  work-oriientated  Society.  Curricu- 
lar  and^  co-puVr  ioular  teachiiig-learalTig^experiences 
from  pre-kindergarten  level  through  grade  twelve  shall 
be  provi^d^o"  for.  all  stjLident;s  currently  enro  lied  ih  '    ^  ' 
order  to '^develop  an  understanding  that^  einplpyment  may 
be  meaningful  and  satisfying,   i    .'^  .  >'  v 


Recommendations  P^ivoloped  By:  Area  XV^Careet  Education  Researchr  and 
f         "      /  '       P 1  ana  i  ng.  Advisory  ^Commit  tde  to: 


1 


\'h©  School  Ji^perintejidents  of  Are^  XV 

Career  Education  Division  of  the 
Deparfem^^nt  of  Public  Instruction  . 


T  A  H  LE    OF    CONTENTS  , 


V. _R  ^  C'  0^  M  M  E  N  D  A  'T  I  .0  N  S; 


ri. 


plaUnW^g.  .  .  .  .  .1     .  .  .  .     .  .        .  A 


IHPLEMENTATION     .    .  . 


C  -  »D  -  E  -  F! 


Til. 


-.VALUATION. 


?  A  0  ?  0  S  E 


TATE     R  E  G  U  L  A  T  IONS 


II. 
III. 

IV.' 

V. 
VT  . 


AUTHORITY,   SCOPE,  GENERAL  PRINCIPAL,  , 
EFFECT  AND  DEFINITIONS  ....   

SERVICES -AND  PROGRAM  MANAGEMENT.    .       .    .  . 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  . 


PUNNING  

FAC I L LTIES ,  MATERl ALS ,  EQUIPMENT 
PUBLIC  PARTICIPATION  ,    .    .;;  .    .  . 
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A;    MoMe  1  /Ci^iicept 


AREA 


RecoTnm«4ntled  thjt  the  Oopartment  of  Public:  Instruction  dev 
specif ic . regulations  detaiJing  what  is  required  of  local 
tion  agencies  to'  be  in  compliance  with  the  career  educa' 
section  of  the  Educational  Standards  Act   (257.25),  and 
these  specific  regulations  concern  the  . fol lowing  issi 

■    a)     local  plan      K-12       ■        '      ]  \   ^  "    •  ' 

b)     cur r  iculum  development  1^-12 
^         c)''    exploratory  areas  in  relationship  to  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  occuj^ational  clusters 
d)     preparatory  areas  in  relationship  to  U.S.  Office^ 
of  Education  occupational ^clusters  ,  a 

/       e)     transition  from  school  .tQ  employment  and  further 
train  ing  ^- 


Mode  I /Concopt       "  .  '    .    ^  .  -  - 

I.     Co^mpletion  of  the  Research  'and  Planning  Ef^fort  in  , Career  Education  , 
in  Area  XV  tliat  culminates  in  these  recomiriendations  ip  the  foarm  of 
an  area  pian/for  ,career  education  implementation  in  Area  XV  requested 
by  the  Area  XV  superintendents  land  provided  through  the  combined  ^;.v 
efforts  of  the  D.P.I,,  Indian  Hills  Community  College ,  Afea  XV 
Career  Education  Advi s6ry  Committee,  and  the  local^schodl  districts 


of  Area  XV.  ' 
LOCAt  SCHOOL_DJ_STR  I_CTS  _  » 
A.  Model/Concept 


1.     R^wmitiendec!   Lliat  Career  Eciiication  implementation  In  local  school 
^  districts  encompass  the  entire  concept,  to  include  awareness^,,  explorans 

torv.  and  preparatory  aspects  including  all  grade  -levels.. 

*    '■  •  ft ' 

J        2.^   Recommenced   that  career  education  implementation  in^'local  school* 
districts  have  it.^  basif;  in  integrating  career  education  concepts 
into  the  general  curriculum.    ^  ■  . 

'      ■      r        ■■  •  ■  .  "  ■  ■ 

3.     Recommended   that  Local,  school  districts  explore  the  possibility  of 

cooperative  efforts  with  other  local  school  districts  in  the  develop- 
ment of  career  education  programs  in  order  to.  enhance  present  curri- 
culum offerings  ^nd  overcome  physical  plant  llqjitations  to  ipeet 
-  requirements  of  the  exploratory  and  preparatory  aspects  of  the  programs 

B.     Commitment  -  ^ 

-^s^    1.     Recommended  that  leadershl'p  roles  of  administrators  and  boards  of 
e4ucatiQn  in  the  local  school  districts  of  Area  XV  provide  initial 
and  continuous  support  toward  tl|^  development  of  Career  Education 
implementation  in  their  respective^  school  districts^   *  ^ 


'B. 


1.     Rc^commen^lod  tliatYaclmtn I st  rotors  of  lociil  school  dlstrvcLs  become 

responsible  f(:xr  xhe  coordination  of  career  education,  implementat lo^ 
throughout  the  school  system;  ^  *  . 

Funding 

.1 .     Recommended 'that  all  school  districts  in  Artra  XV  that  have  not 
previously  written  proposials  and  qualified  for  Career  Education 

fi^-ing  through  the  Career  Education  division  of  the  Department  of 
blit  Instruction , /initiate  contact  with  D.P.I,  consultant^  to  ' 
c^iye  technical  and/pr  monetary '^assistance  in  the  development  of  ' 
a  career  education  -program  for  their  school  district, 

WritteW  Plan  .  . 

1.     Recommended  that  an  advisory  committee  to  the, local  school  adminis-^  > 
tration  composed  of  the -'Steering  committee  trained  in  area  workshops — - 
if  possible .members*  of  the  business^  community ,  parents,  and  students 
'     be  ip'rmed'  in,  each  district  td  provide  .input'  into  the  pla^nning  process  x 
.whose  end  product  is  a  written  plan  for  career  educ'ation  implementation  - 
^  in  the  district,  '         .  ^    -  ' 


4- 


n 


II.  IMPLEMENTATION 


AREA 


L. 


RecomnuMureil  thai  c.iroi-r  eUm  .)t  ion  >  lii-sorv  i  ce  programmH nt',  ic\v 
key  administrative  and   in-f^truct  ional  staff  of  .lacal  schoai 
districts'^  throughout  Aroa  kV  be  provided  by  the  Area  Educatiq 
Agency  "^|.t  the  area  Ie»Vel  with  the,  goal  of  developing  a  knpwl^dge- 
iible  CAlfeer  Education  a^erihg  -committee  in  the  local  schoo] 
districts.     This  inT^rvWe  to  deel  specifically  with:. 


a) 
b) 


effectivj^  iriiplementatiort  of  career  education" 
concei 

expertise-  in  integrating  career  education 
.  concepts  iaio  a  traditional  course  of  ^tudy 


B.     Curriculum  Development 


Recommended  that  the  four  curriculuifl  consultant's  serying  the 
local  school  ciistricts  in  specific  su|psect  areas  through  the 
Area  Educational  Agency  possess  (expertise  jLn  integrating  career 
education  concepts' intp  existing^  curriculam,,  and  that  assisting 
local  sch(t>ol  districts   In  developing  fhis  expertise  within  thi^lr 
,own  staffA^bcco^me  a  high  priority  for  thes'^  consultants. 

Recommenced  that,  the  Area  Educat ion"  Agency ,  througji  thi?\fledia 
Center  and  t;he  -general "curViculum  consultant  develop  (jractlcal  * 
Curriculum  guides  t?o  career,  education  tnaterials  ^avail^bJLe  in  the 
hjedia'  Center  with  specia-1  emt)ha&ia^6a  grade  lev^l,  jdl^  xllUster 
and  curriculum  area,   for  use  in  the  *  locad'  school;  di'^^trlcfs. 


ReGpmmended  that  assisting. in  identifying  career  needs  in  students; 
careet  expjoration,  and  0:1  reer'  guidance  which  are  high  priority 
items  in  the  devefopment  of  career  education,  implementation  in  our 
local  .school*^  ^becbmc  a  top  priority  for  Arfea  XV^  Guidance  Services., 
in  working  wifh'  the  *gui  dance  personnel  in  the  school  districts  of-. 

/  '  "  :     •  *  .      '  • 

Recomn)ended  that  cat«^er  educa't  iort  programming  for  those  students 
reflect  ing' special  ^iet;ds  throughout  Area  XV  be  coordinated 
through  effective '.evaluation,   guid^gce  i  and  educational  processes 
enlisting  the  efforts  of- the  Area  Educational  Agency,   the  Career 
Orientation  Center  of  Indian  Hills  Community  College  and  the  Area 
Office  of  Vocational,  Rehabil  itation,  in  cooperation  with  the  / 
existinp.  staff  of  the  local  school  districts  of  the_  Area  XV. 

Recommeaded  that  t+if^  area  community  college  continue  as  under  Project 

2615  to  coordinate  career  educationrcourses  in  cooperation  with  the 

,,'    '  *  •>  • 

1  oca  1   school   d  1  St  r  lets   in  Area  XV .' 


r 


9, 


Recommendi  d  th.U  vm>ui  si\s  of  si  luly  ronclur  tied  cooper.U  i  vo  1  v 
botwuon  tlu/  area  co^nTml^ity  roll  cj:;o  aj^icl  ,..t  ho  1  ocn  1  srhpol 
districts  provide  i*or   f  lexihil  ity  .wLthin  the  different 
courBe  offerings  to  allow  tlio  student  to  pursue  a  ^ariotv 
of  cari't-r  dovcH  opni<Mir  y;oals: 

a)     fo.fviin  skills  iuu-i;ssary  to  secure  orplovmcnt 
.iftor  >;raiiuaL         fronrhigh  school  ,  or 

.b^     lb  develop  sk  i  I  i  s  and  knowledgti  necessary  to 

success  in  tlia t  pa rt icuiar  area  of  study  at  the 
pDst-secondarv  Tt^vei,  apprenticoship,  or  O.J.T. 


Recommended 
between  tj:ie 
provide  for 


that  courses  of  study  conducted  ctbope^iitiveiy     •  , 
area  community  college  anxl,  local  school  districts 
both  exploratory  and  J ob . prepa ratory  offerings. 


8.  Rtyomm^nded '  that,  the  area  community  college  continue  to  place 
heavy  emphasis  upon  evaluating  courses  of  study  presently 
being  offered  qnd  to  develop  additional  courses  of  study  in 
light  of  etnploymeut  opportunities  as  well  as  st^jdent  interests 
that  exists .  '  •  .    '         ,     ^  * 

■  .         A  -     ^    ;      ,  / 

9,  »    Recotnmended  that  the  area  community  college  persist  in'^fforts 

to  obtrqin  fiinding  to  provide  a  mobile  unit  custom  de^signoci  to^^ 
offer  evaluation,  work  sampl<^  and  exploratory  activities  foif^ 
*s  /-  'student throti^hoilt.  Area  XV.  -  ^ 


C,   •  Ad.d  i  C  iona'l    Staff  ,     ♦  •:  *  ' 

*^  '  , 

1.  Recommended  Lh;it  n  professional   stiff  m'\mHo'r  at   the  area  level-. 
be  des  i<\nA'ited   to  iiand](\the  c»vera1l  coordinating  f  unc  tlon  af  - 
c-.'ireer  >cduc.Jtion  Within  A;^ea  XV^  ' 

2,  "KecooiTDendcd'  that  p  ro  f  (,'ss  ibiirVl  s  t  a  f  f  memi  6r  s  wi  th  expertise  in 

lurricuhitn  anct  career  e.ducatio.-n   integration,  who  could  be  shared 
-by  two  or  more  local  sciiool  districts  tc>  serve  as  a  career  eduv:a~ 
tion  coordinator!  be  given  serious-  consi  delation  in  the  development' 
of  <^  care(»r  ediicat  ion  program.  •  ' 

^   '.  '    •         '  *  •  '  ,    Q        •         .  * 

C\^W\.  biST-KiCTS  '  . 


•       A  .      I  u  -  S  e  r  V 1  c  ( 


1 


RecotmTirnd(  d*  that  in-~<5ervi(0  tra'ining  for'  all.  school  personnel  is 
necessary  to  effertive  i  mp  Lemcnta  t  ion  o\'.  career  ediication  in  the 
l^pca^  srhnol   (ILst  rifts  of  Area  XV ,      »    '*  / 


r,{\ c  r  i  (  u  1  um  Ocvc  1  fxprnent 
1 


K(^commeiuied   that'Cacli  scfiorH   di^strict.   shoiilrl  stryive  to  develop  a 
K-Il.  ma.st.»'r  plan  in   insure^  th(^  proper  scope  and  sequence  of  career 
educat  ton  a(  t  i  vit  i  eii  and  thus  avofcl  repr^titions  and/or  voi/is   in  tlio' 
pnocoss. 


10 


Kocommetuic^i   Liia  t   rele.intnl  time  b'l'  provick^i  thr   ins  t  riir  t  i  ona  1 
;ratf  on  .1   rogular  basis  to  a'M'ow  lor  quality  planing  <uid 
coordination  of  oftOrt   in  cur  r  icu  I  um  .deve  1  opment . 

\,  Hr^'onimontio(^  ihnt  rartMM*  awaronosir  activit  ies  in  the  iMomcnrarv 
S('ho(^l  (K^6)  bf  si!(inentinl  so  thai  studonts  compU'Linsx  t  lii  s 
s^'ven  v(»ii  r' cyr  1 1'  wi  I  I'^liavo  rccolvtni  meaningful  exposure  to  the 
f  i  f  teeii  orcupationaj  c  lusters  as  Ident  i  f  Led  by  the  U.  S  .  Of  fice 
of  Education,  through  integration  of  career  education  concepts 
Into  the  Kenera  1   cu r rit  ii I  um .  * 

Recomnieniied  that  thc^re  be  an  emphasis  on  career  exploration  at 
the  junior  hvigh  level  with  the  occupational  clusters  .integrated 
with  core  roWrses,  plus  additional  exposure  through  career  related 
elective  courses  and/or  mini-courses. 

Kecommen'dt-d  tiiat  career  educa'tion  implementation  in  the  high  school 
should        so  .St ructared  as  to  allow  for  the  continued  integration 
of  caret^r  developme*nt  with  core  courses   (Math,  Communication  Arts, 
Social   Stud  les ,  ScicQce)  aiid ,  in  addltio'n,   to  provide  opportunities 
for  job  explorat  ion  and  job  preparation.     Thus,  students  l^eaving 
high  schpol   should:  * 

a)  have  sufficient  c^petency  in  the  bdsic  skills  to 
enable  them  to  participate  responsib  1  y  •  iVsocie  ty 

b)  '  be  qua-lifii;?d  for  additional  education  or  tmining 
*        st>  iis  to  Ipe  f'.ainfvilly  employed   in  a  desired  octupa 

t  itm  and/or  '        ^  . 

c)  be  qualified  for  gainful  employment  at  the  completion 
of  his  higfi  school  ^ears 

^    •  » 

RecomiTiended  t-Uat    local  sc hool-  d  ist ric  t s   include  the  . resources  of  the 
community  at   large,  qnd  in  p'articular,   the  business  community  in.  the 
development        their  career  educational   program.    'This  to  be  accom- 
plished by :    *  •  •  ' 

a)  developing  a  select  list  of  ^:llose  .-learning  resources 
that,  a  re  found   in  the  (community 

b)  outlining  avenues  to  follow  in  order  to  make  these, 
resources  assessable.     Kxamplcg  include  but  are  hot 

••11  mi  ted  to :    *.  »  .  ' 

.  ,  1)     an  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  wherGN..the  busin(!ss  people  discuss 
I  their  occupations  with  young  people'        '  ^ 

2)     an  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
lormal   schooling  by  'actually  doing' *  exp I or^' 
Jng  experiences  ^  .  . 

l")     an.  arrangement  between  the  srliooT  and  r^cal 

employers  fj>J^  students  to  crlternate  in-school  . 
and  on-the-jo.b  instruction  with  the  goal  of 
entry  levgl  employment. 

x)     enlisting  indust-isy,   labor,  professional  participation  in 
( 1  e  r.  I  g  n  i  n  g  re  a  I  i  s  t  i  c  c  u  r  r  i.c  u  la  .  ' 


1  I 


^6,  :  ■  X 


7.     K<nN>inmen(U\l   that    I  dcul  i  fv  i  n^.  ^^«reor  needs  in  students  /  career 

cx|\lorat  i  (>n ,  and  career  y^uIJanro  become  top  priority  for  jiuidnnce 
sepvlcos  within  tlu*  1  cmm  1  distrti't. 

J' 7"   Kt'coHmuMuhMl  that    local   srl»ot>l   dlstriits  pi  cue  increaseil  emphasis 
in  the  area  of   ]ob  appllc.jtton  skills  to   include   letters  of 
appllcaLiou  and   the  applicant  interview. 

9.     Recommended   that  whenever  feasible  and  consistent  with  tlie  educa- 
tional process,  parents  be'  Invited  to  sc]A>ol   to  discuss  their 
'careers  with  students. 

C.     /Vlfl  it  lonal   Staf  f  i  n^; 

1..    Recommend(^si  that  a  professional  st a f  f  *membe r  wi  th  expertise  in 

•curriculum  and  career  education  integration  be  provided  for  within 
each  district  to  serve  as  a  career  education  coordinator  and  that 
this  person  be  provided  with  the  authority  and  time-scheduling 
necessary  to  effective  career  education  implemeatation. 


Recommended   that ' professional  staff  members  with  expertise  in/ 
specific  curriculum  areas,  who  could  be  shared  by  two  or  more 
local  school  dist^-tjLcts,   such  as  in  the  staffing  of  existing  joint 
efforts  between  Arjca  XV  and  local  districts  for  exploratory  and 
preparatory  programs  (Project  2615),  be  given  serious  consideration 
'in  the  development  of  a  career  education  program* 


ERIC 


(11,     1- VAI.lfjV)  i  ON 

s  rATi: 


1,     Rocommendeti  that  the  Career  F.clucation  Division  of  the  D.P.F. 

retain  consultants  to  conduct  on-site  OA/aluation  of  career 

If  •  , 

education   implementation  in  the  local  educational  agencies 
throughout/  our  a rC^Vin  a  regular  basis,  as  assurance 
through  their  visitations  and  recommendations,   the  regulations 
in  career  education  development  and  implementation  are  being 
adhered  to. 

AREA 

A,     Procpss  •         "  . 

I.     Recomrtiended  that   Indian  Hills  Community  College,   the  Area  XV 
Kducatioual   Ay'.encv,  'n-id  the  looal  school  districts  of  Area  XV 
submit  a  written  report  to  the  Area  XV  Career  Education  Research 
and  Planning;  Advisory  Committee  ^it  the  conclusion  of  the  1975-76 
school  year,  advising  the  committee  of  the  progress  that  each  of 
the  agenc ies/ insc Lint i ons  have  made' in  light  or   the  recommendations 
of  this  committc^e,  y  ' 

'-'^     '  ■  »         ,  •  _ 

LOCAL  SCHOOL  1)1  ST KLCT 

A.     Proccs;^  ^  -  , 

^  1.'    Rocommendeti  that  t  he'*-  local  schocxJ  districts,   throjigh  the  advisory 

committee  to  the  superintendent,  composed  of  school  administrators, 
y     counselors,  teachers,   students,  parents,  ;.nd  members  of  the  business 
community •   provide  for  continuous  evaluation  of  ongoing  career  ed- 
ucation  Imp lemonta I  ion  at  the   local   level,  and  that  a  yearly  progress 
.   report  bo  prcparod  at    the  completion  of  e^tch  school  year. 


ERJC  ,  " 


Tirl.K  XIV  -  CAlU'.KR  KDllCATION 
flluiptiT  26  CARI'F.R,   VOCATU^NAl,  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  KDIICATTON 
DIVISION   !:     AUTHORITY,   SCOrK,   CKNI'.KAl!  IMnNCIIM.K,   KKKKCT  AND  DKIMI^lI'lONS 

.'^.1      I  il'Ml'/RAL  !>-IANDARUS.      Tlu'Si'  ja  .iuM.m-Js  »mmU  li  n-  fi'jvu  I  .U  i  imis  ,   .nul  rnU'S, 
to   i  Hip  I  ciiK' n  I  ,    intcrpViU   aiul  make*  lO  t  lhM  i  vl'  tlio  provisiv^ns  of  this  cH' tj^  For 
purposes  of  these  apjiioval  sLandards,   t  he   fo  1  1  ow  i  ng  general  s^tandards  apply. 

•    26.1 (])     AUTHORITY.     These  rules  are  issued  and  in  force  pursuant  to  ©' 
Chapter  25  7.25  ,   Section  6,  Sub-Section  }i ;  Chapter  258;  Chapter  280;  Sections 
11,    1.2,   13,   r6,    17;  Chapter  28riA,  \;ode  of   Iowa,    197^  ;ijs  amended. 

•  26.  i  (2)     SCOFF..     These  rules  apply  to  the  provi'sions  of  career  education 
fen-   individuals   from  pre-kjndergarten  through  grade   12  who  i\re  in  the  public 
n\-  non^puhlic  schools   in  this  state.     Each  Board  of  Education  shall  provide 
an  educational  program   including  hut  not   limited  to  the  following  essential 
elements  of  career  education:      (1)  Awareness  of  sell    in  relation  to  others 
and  the  needs  of  society;    (2)   Exploration  of  employment  opportunities  and 
(experience   in  personal   tlecision  making;    (3)   Experience'  which  will  help 
students  integrate  work  values  and  work  skills  into  their  lives;  and   (A)  Assist 
in  the  transition  from  school    lo  employment  or   furtliej  specialized  training. 
These  rules  also  relate  the  requirement  of  five  units  of  occupational  education- 
subiects  and  the  provisions  f o r  ■  voca t ional  education  to  the  career  education 
concept .  w 

26.1(3)     (;ENERAL  FRINCIPLES.     Each  Board  of  Fdncation  shall  provide  an 
educational   program  that   incorporates  the  conceju  of  career  development 
enabjjn.g  students  lo  become  familiar  with  the  values  of  a  work  oriented 
society.     (^jrricular  and  co-c  ur  r  i  c  ii  la  r  t  each  in  g^l  ea  rn  ing  experiences  shall 
be  provided  to  develop  an  under sL and ing  that  employment  may  be  meaningful 
and  satisfying.     Five  units  of  tu^cupat i onal  education  subjects  are  required 
as  a  pari  of  the  mirfinium  ediica  L  ion.-i  1    program   for  grades  nine  througli  twelve, 
but  a  separate  voca t  icMia  1  *  program  is  not   reqTH-red  to   implement  the  career 
education   cc^ncept.     The   f,ive  ifnits  of  occupational   education  subjoets  may 
include  but  shall  not   be  limited  to  programs,   services,   and  ac t iv i t i es- which  • 
prepare  s'tudents   for  employment   in  office  and  clerical,   trade  and  industrial, 
consumer  and  homemriki  nj» ,  agriculture,   distributive  and.  health  occujia  t  i  ons  . 

•  26. J  (4)       EFFKf:'E  OF  RULi':S.     Thest>  rules  have  the   force  and  effecr  of 
law.     Failure  on   the  part   of  any  lt)cal    educational   agtuicy  to  conrpiy  with 
them  shall  be  in  vl^  lation  of  Chapters'  257  ,   258,   280  and/of  286  of  the 
li^wci  ('ode,   nnd  as  such,   a  basis   for  the  withholding  of  state  aid  or  funds 
adm  in  i  St  e  ri  d  '  by   !  he   Iowa  Department     f   Public   Instruction   for  programs, 
services  (^r  activities   requirinj;  Slate  Board  of  Rub  lie    Instruction  approval 
and  Tor   tUv  takiri}^  of    ;niy  other  remedial   or  en  fon-eiik'nt  action  in  accordance 
with  s  t.a  t  u-t  . 


/' 


2b.  I  CO     DKFINIHONS.     As  xisvd    in*Uu»sc  fnlos: 

•  "Career  KiIium  U  i>n"  consists  ol  .MMivLtLos  .nid 

expe  r  i  t^nros*  thriMi^;li  wlucli  oiu-    leirns  .lUotil    (MiesrM.in  relaticm 
tn  work.     The  t'ducnt  itMunl  prop.r.nn  provuletl  hy  i\  sehi^^l   he.ird  must 
inreL   the  provisions  siu^riflcd    i  i>  Cli.ipLer  280,   Seel  ion    11.^  (SiioulcJ 
eonvey  tlicit  Career  Kdueat  inn   in  n  port  ion  of  total   c ii i  r i cn  1  uni . ) 

26.l(5b)     "Voentional   Kdueat  Ion*'  cotisisis  ot  a  1  L,  activities 
and  experiences  through  which  one  prepares  himself  with  marketable 
skills   for  a  work  role. 

^        26.1(Sr)     'V)ceupational    I'ducation"  consists  of   t;hose  activities 
antl  experiences  throii);h  wliich  one  prepares   in  a  specific  job  or 
job  cluster  to  work    for  i^ay. 


DIVISION   11;^  SKKVICKS  AND  PH(K;RAM  M^VNAGKMKNT 


2b. 2     (General   Stntement)     Knch  Boarc^  of  Education  shall  have,  on 
file  iIieM-nreer  educat  i<5n  ob)ecLives   for  the  educational  program  provider! , 
These  rarc?er  education  ob  jec t  ivx»3^  and  the  act  ivit  ies  for  "tTTTjnementation 
*^i»all  be  reviewed  ^T^l^a  h  y  nnd  rpoilified  a^  deemed  appropriate. 


ISoard 
>^perie 


26.2(1)     Instruct  ioual'  Sei^vJ^U'S.   Provision  shall  >i!  made  by  each' 
of  Education  f o „ a rt iculat e  the  Sequential  career  development  ex- 
nces  offered  in  the  curricula  of  the  educationa 1 -program  provided. 

4r 


Chapt 
dove  I 


26.2(2)  \  Inte^rat  Ion  intj5  Existing  Curric^jhm.    In  ac^Vdanrc  with 
er  280,   ^tion  11,   the  Board,  of  Education  shall   incc^porate  career 
apment  concepts  into  the  total  '  educat  ional  program. 


26.2(3) 


a.  •  Advisory  Committee"- 

b.  El>;.rble  activities  and  , expenditure 

c.  Power  of  district  boards 

d.  Method  of^  reimbursement 


26.2(A)     (i^ijjpat  ioiVil   Ednc.T^tioji  Subjec  t  s .   Each  Board  of  Educ.'ition 
shall   provitU'   i A  .two  or  mori*  occupational  areas  (as  prescribed  in  Chapter 
2S7,  Section  h)   five  unit's  of   instrut^tion  of   the  nature  chat  will  prepare 
,in  Individual   for  enjployment    in  a  specific    job  or   job  c  1  uster  to  work  f-br 
pav.  ^       •  *•  ^ 

26. 2('))    'Joint   KfJorJ   Pro^rjim_S,   Services  and  A(-tivities.   The  respon- 
sibility of  each  board  to  [>roviUe  career  education  programs,  3»crvices  and 
activities  may  be  met    by  jointly  employing  and  sha  r  i  n^'"  t  lie  service*  o 
.»ny  school   personnel,  or  acquiring  ami  sharing  the  use  of  classrooms, 
laboratories,   e^iipment  and   f ac i ji t i es Eac h  Board^may  also  provide  pro- 
r^rams,  services  and  activities  by  contract  with  public  or  pirvatc  age'n-cijes 
having  the  capability  to  provide  siic  h  serv  i  ces .     Eacli  Board  shall  have  the 
tespons  Ibi  I  i  t  y  and   i;^  acc-ountable  lor  prov  is  ion  ,;jijid  appropr  la  teness  of  the 
pri>grams,  services  anti  activities.     All   such    jointly  administered  tif forts 
must  meet  tlie  provisions  proscribed   in  Chapter  280,   Section  16  and  17  and 
Cfiaptrr  2HE  of   the   Iowa  Codr.  * 
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DIVISION  III:     STATK  AND  Local  RESPOHSIBTLlllES 

26.  i    S'4tE.  AND  LOCAL  RI'.SP()lslsnUl.rriES.     The  fol  low ii;).^  standards  slinli 
apply  to  Ithe  administrat ion  oi  rareerV  vocatLbnal  and  occupationa I  oduca- 

26. 'K  D     State  Responsihil4.t  id^s. 


26^3(1.1)     It  is  the  respons Lbility  of  ^he  State  Board 'of  Public 
Instruction,  in  accordance  with  statute,  to  p-rovide  aid  anfa  technical, 
a^istance  in  the  implementation  of  career,  vocat  ional ,  ana^tjie^upat  ional 
education  programs,  seVvices  and  activities  to  local  education  agencies. 

26. ^(l.^)     It  is  further  the  responsibility  of  ^he  State  Board  of  , 
'Public  Instruction  tei  monitor  the  career  educatio^h  programs,,  ^^vices 
and  act'ivit^ies  provided  pursuant  to  Chapters  257,   258,  280  and  442  ot' ! 
the  Iowa  Code  in  order  to  ascertain  on  a  continuing  basis  th'eir  com-  ' 
•  «^liance  with  the  requirements  of  state  statutes  and  these  rules  and^V 
where  appropriate,   to  take  enforcement  action  designed  ^6  obtain  such 
compliance.  .  .  ">^^^ 

■  ••    ^       ^  '  ■  v/ ■  y 

26.3(2)    'Lo(fa^  Education  Agency  Responsibilities .  ;^ }  ;  '  v 


26.3(2.1)     To  the  extent  and  in  tlj^e  cases*  where  i1^.,i5  not  ' 
expressly  otherwise  provided  by  state  statute,  it  is  th|&;  responsib- 
ility of  each  Board  of  Education  to  provide  eaQh  individt^ 
is  a  resident  thereof  with  a  suitable  career  education  p#^grain  oif 
^instruction  and  with  activities  and  services  inWdentai  thereto.  The 
responsibility  may  be  fulfilled  by  usirjlj^  the  service  ^nd  program 
optiions  as  enumerated  in  Division  IX  on  the.se  Tules,'  with  the  extent 
of ^  individual  ne^^        the  chief  d-eterminant  of  the  nature  and  degree 
of  I  services  provided.  *  :  '  / 

'   26.3(2.2)     Each-  Boa of  Educatian  shall  implement  activities 
designed  to  evaluate  and  improve  career  education  progr;ams,, -services 
and  activities. 

26.3(2.3)    ^Each  j^oard  of  Ediicafio^ .  should  copperate.  in  research 
*  activities  designed  to  evaluate  and  to  improve  jpt;^o  grams ,   services  f 
V^ind  activities  provided". 


26.3(2.4)     The  Board  of  Education  contracting  with*  other  public 
and  private  agencies  to  provide  programs,  services  and  activities 
shall  ^maintain  responsibility  for  individuals  receiving,  such  programs^ 
services  and  activities  by:     (a)    ^insuring  the  adequacy  and  appro- 
priateness of  the  programs,  services  and*  activities  by  ret^yiring  and 
reviewing  periodic  reports  and  (b)  coi^ditioning  payments  d,n  the  ^ 
proper  delivery  of  programs,  services  and  a^ivities.  " 

26.'3(2.5)     Each  Board  of  Education  should  assist  the  contracting 
age'ncy  in  the.  development  of  the  programs,  set;vi^es^nd  activl tl^es.  ^ 


1  7 


(5)  . 


26.'3(2.6)     Policies,  ^ull^^  iin<i  procedures  adopted  by  Boards 
of  Education  to  -provide  career  education  .programs ,  services'  and 
att  ivities  .  sliaii  be  in  accord  with,  the  state  statues  and  thesep; 
rules,  or  any  amendment  thereto.     Each  Hoard  of  Education  shall, 
file  policie^g,  rules  .Vnd  procedures  with  the  State  Board  of  Publi. 
Instruction  which  shall  initially  determine  whether  such  rule/is 
in  accord  with  statutes  and  these^rules.     Such  policies,  rules 
and  ptpcedut^  pertinent  to  the  provision  of  career  education 
programs,  servis:es  and  activities  shall  be  filed  with  the  local 
ed^ucational  agen|cy.   .     *  •  ' 


r. 


i 
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lHVlSh)N   IV:  IM.ANNINC. 


26. I'LANNfNC.  Vrhe  Following  stiindn'rds  shall  apply  to  the  p^rovisions 
mad.u  by  each  Board  of  Education   Ln  planning  for  education,  pro^;r\|ms, 
services  and  activities. 

26.4(1)     Content'     Each  l^oard  of  Education  shall  develop  a  plan  ^ 
designed  to  meet  careler  development  needs  of  the  individuals  served 
by  tl\Q:^local  •educatiojnal  agency.     The  plan  shall  be  updated  Annually 
.and  sfiaj.1:     (^a)     assess^  the  needs  of  the  constituents^served ;  (b) 
assess  resources  availafble  to  meet  thes6  needs;    (c)   identify  the 
goals  and  objectives  of  planned  programs,   services  and  activities; 

(d)  designate  th^  rble  of  staff  to  meet  these  goals  and  objective^;-. 

(e)  specify  provisions  for  the  orderl>#development  and  implementation 
of  sequential  curricular  ^experiences  facilitating  career  development; 
(g)  describe  the  design  for  evaluation  of  programs,  .services,  and 
activities;  and  (fi)  describe,  the  student  outcomes  of  programs,  services 
and  activities  provided. 


26-. 4(2)     Approval.     Approval  of   local  education  agency  programs,  . 
services , and  activitiel  shall  be  granted  upon  verification  of  compliance 
of  the  provisions  estMj  ished  in  26.4(1). 


,\     plViSloN  V:      ^FAri  I. IT!  KS,  MATKKIALS  AND  b:< )l! HJ>JKN  1* 

■  ^./  ..v      *  ■ :  :  .    ■   .-■    .  ; 

/'  t6. 6  V  ro  V  i  d  i  n  g  far.  i  L  It  i  o  s  ,  Mn  t  e  r  i  a  1  p  and  Eq\ i  i  pmu  a  t .  F.a  c  h  Boa  rd 
.  (>r  Education,  will  make  provisions  for  a  learning  environment  that  is/ 
ronjjonance  with  the  car^.er  development  needs  of  the  individuals  to  be 
served  and  the  tesourees  av^ilabii^.  Provisions  shall  be  *made  for^the 
acqui'siti'on,  inventory  and  ma  i  ntenance  of  facilities,  materials  and  • 
-eqiiiip,ment ,  as  prescribed  in  Chapter  280,  .Sect  ion     17  and  Chapt.er  258. 


■  / 


\ 


0 


:    ^  i 
■  ■   . .  .  c  ■■  '  " 

"\-         DIVISION^  VI  :      (Mii..i;u:  rAKTi\:i i»ATioN  ; . 

\  1 

?i),7  I'UBLIC  PARri(:i]\\ri(>N.  riu*  h>IK>winy;  sL.nulnrds  ^halLTj-piv  t  > 
t  tu'  provision  fot  pnhii.r  p;i  rl  L  r  i  p.U  i\iii  In  t\\v  ilevc  U'pn^Mit  .'•f  o.irror 
(.'tltuMt.' i  on  ,   pro^raiiis,   Sfvrvicrs  .unl  .ut  iviJ  jis.  , 

26.7(1)     l2ijj)rmat  Loiii .     ln<l  iv  iflual  s  nrc  Mio  pritron:;  of  coreui* 
oduccition  programs  and>  ac  t  Lv  i  t  i  es  provided  ()y  Board  of  I'dura- 

tion.     Eaob  local  ediKaCion  ageiiry  shall  estabii^h  and  conduct  an 
information  program  roj^ting  to  career  education  programs ,  "'services  and 
a^JtiVitles  i  nc  iuding  r  hfei  r  con  ti&n  t ,  methodology  and  availability.  ' 

1-6.7(2)     Ad  v_i s r >  r- \'  Mo chci ii  i  « m  a tiul  Pr o c;_ed uro s  .  • ' 

26.7C2.1)     V.iM'h  local  eduia.lM  on -agency  ^lia  M   pro\ide  on  a  regular 
basis  for  the  input   t  r  om  tlie  ((immunity  at   largo  concerning  the  career 
cilucaiion  programs,  services  and  activities  offered.     A\local  education 
a);encv  shall   have  (.iDcuinenta  t  i  on  concerniivg  the  methods  and  arrangements 
which  It   emplo/s  li^  ohtiln  such  advice  and  tlio  actual   operation  thereof. 


> 


/^2f>.7(2.2)     Tl»c   iiual   education  ageucv  sh.-j  I  1    have  on  record  and 
available  tf>  the  public    informat  ion/wh  i  cli  describes  decisions  made  by 
,-;chooi  author  i  L  ies  concerning  the  extent  and  character  of  Career  Fduca- 
l  iun  programs,   servie^.'s  aixl  ai  tlvlties.  ,    ^  ^ 


/ 


!;HK   INl-OKMAl  U^N  KASV 

f  y  '      —    -  -* 

/  ' 

Ihv   intor.inaL  ion  base  i  hat   roprcslMits  tin*  Pi'oplt    Ncn^l/I^J'h^is^e  i>{   thtT^t  mVIv  "  has 
bff!)  I'omp  letetl .     As  a   rosalt  of  t\ir   i  iift»nnat  ton  bnsv%  inanv  areas  of  intcMOst 
v*arobr  i^diu'at  ion   iirip  i  cukmi  t  at  ion  havo  surfatHHl.     Imp  H  v*a  t  lont^  tot'  v-uvo!'  " 
^oduiat  ion  arp'  1  i.^Ced  horr,  sonii'   in  the  \orm  of  stat  omenta  and  some  in  tho  'orn 
of  qiioiUions  tliat  need   to  bv  dealt  with,   oithor  in  /another  p^iase  of  the  study 
or   later  as  individual  school  $  or  i!.roups  of  school?!  plan  their  impL^mentat-ion . 
It    is  ttre?  intention  , of  this  summary  to  list  those  areas  of  interest   that  seemed 
paramonnt  to  the  rese^* rch-ooord i nator ,  and  should  not  be  considered  as  finalized, 
in  its  present   form.  ♦ 

^        ■  •  t  . 

Tiie  <irea!;  of  study  prescribcfi  woro  i-ovored   in  the   to  I  lowing  manner: 

1.  EmpLovmi-nt  Clia  rac  t  er  i  s  t  i  os 

2.  Publ  io  Assistance 

3.  Age  Love  1 s  y  * 
*                        .  Educational  I,ev(^h. 

5.  Economic  Status  ^ 

6.  Urban-Rural   Population  ^ 
/.  Or  pouts      ■  . 
8  .  Minor  i  t  i  i*s 

9,  ,  Fmplovment   Do.vo  lopmen  ts  a ud  (Hit  look 

10.  Information  Rolatjvc  to  People  Needs  Aspect 


o  i^eopL 
oi^in>;  s 


11:.  ~    Inelnded   in   roILofli(in>;  studios 

(a  )     Ay,e   1  eve  I ' 
(lO     Drop-out  s  . 
((^5     Keonomic  status 
12.  \Vctc»rans  -   Incindrni   in   Infornration  Rel.'tive  to  People 
Needs  Aspect 

13       Mie^riU  Ion    TrrMuls   -   lecluiie*!   in   iolU^win\j,  studies 

(.0      I  iirt)rmal  ion  relative  to   Pt^ople  Neetls 
(h)     ImIiknU  i  on, 1 1  levels 
(  r  )     A-i»e    1  (»ve  Is 
1/4.     Lal)or   Supp  1  v-Demajid  -     Included    in   followiaj^  studios 

(a)     KmploymcMit  'Mia  rac  tor  i  st  i.c  s  . 

f  I) )     I  uff)rmat  ion  relat  ive  to  Peop  1 Needs  Aspect 
(c  )     Emp l.oyjTion t   ileve  1  (>pmen t s  and  out  1  ook       .  v- 
15.     Curriceium  9  -  \2  in  Publics-Schools  of  Al-ea.  XV 


■} 


ERIC 


) ) 


IMPLlCyVl  IONS  AN1\  ;CqNS  I  OKI^T  lllNS  FOR  CAKjy^Ji  Jii\UC 
IMiM^KMKNrATlON:*  'iN  AKKA  XV. 


i:MrM.()YM_KNi'  (:iiai<ai:tI'.k I snr^  •  ^ 

Unemp  1  ivymeiiL   is  a  il.otjnitr  <otK*iMu   in  Area  XV .     On   ihc  surf.K'c, 
the  statistics  wo^iLd  iiu1i<'ato  tiiat  a  pei^^on  seeking  employment 
Ln  our  area  would  Imve  a  better  cluuice  tti  tl;iose  counties  with  a 
low  rate  of  unemployed.     This  may  not  be  the  ^case  however,  as 
migration  trends  indicat^e  that  many  younger  people  are  leaving 
the  more  rural  counties  to.  seek  employment  elsewhere  rather  than 
to  stay-in  their  local  area  and  quite  possibly  be  unemployed  or 
imde r^mploy.ed .     Career  education's  ct\*^llenge  here  is  to  prepare 
^oiir  potential  working  force  for  gainful  employment  witjiin  and/or 
inj>tside  oT*  our  area  as  our  needs  and  individual   preferences  arise 

Slightly  over  one  out  of  every  six  employed  persons  in  Area  XV 
is  employed  in  agriculture.     This  statistic,   in  tlie  heart  of 
agricultural  America,  vividly  points  ,up^ the  effect  that  mechani- 
zation has  had  on  the  agrLcultural  working  force.     Career  educati 
must  accept  the  cftallengc^that   in  Area  XV,  a  basically  rural^ 
poptilation  must  be  exposed  to  career  choices  that  are  not  con- 
sist ant  with  the  imn)ediate  environment  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed.    An  example  of  this  is  the  farm  youngster  who  is  not  in- 
terested in  going  into  farming  or  has  no  opportunity  in  farming  j^. 
available  t;o  liim/her  ,  . 

1^*  ■■  ■  '     '  ' 

Approximatcily  2/3  of  the  woT'king  force  in  Area  XV  are  v^^age  and 
salai?^  workers.     t)areer  education  needs  to  impress  upon  our 
-population  in  tii(^ir  formative  years  the  importance  of  being  able 
to  vJbrk  for  and  with  others.     Just  as  most  people  work  for.  others 
and  'with  others.    It   follows. that  most   people  who  are  unsuccessful 
in  their  work  to  the  point  that  they,,  are  released  or  leave  their 
jobs  a^e  released  or  leave  as  a  r(?sult  of  their  failure  to  work 
success'f u  1  ly  for  or  witlr  others,    md  not  because  of  ther-^uality 
of  their  work. 

it   is   interesting  to  note  Lhat   be'*ause  of  mechanization  resulting 
in  rel.itively  small   numbers  of  people  emplj^^yed   in  agriculture, 
and  with  only   j5  per  cent  of  the  non-agricultural  wage  and  salary 
workers  in, manufacturing.  Area  XV  finds  itself  with  less  than 
50  p^r  cent  of  the  tot^l.work  force  in  these  basic  raw  material 
and  goods  producing  areas.     Career-wise,   then,  it  is  neither  an 
agricultural  nor  a  manufacturing- area,  but  \,an  area  where  non~ 
manufacturing  classifications  are  in  the  greatest  number .  In 
Area  XV,  basically  known  as  an     agricultural  area,   there  are 
almost  as  many  people  employed  in  the  single  non-manufacturing 
classification  ot   government  as  there  are  employed  in  agriculture 

Career  education  needs  to  allow  for  the  individual  to  develop  a 
clear  picture  of  career  opportune  Lies  as  tl\ej^  exist  today  and 
wliat  they  have  evolved   from  so  as  to  be  able  to'  better  understand 
the  course  that  careers  may  take  in  future  years. 


'  '  u"  ^:  I  .  1 1  t  •:  I  i  .       I>i  ■  1 1    .Mil    i  In     I  u  I  '  I  If  1 1   AO'    li,  t  \'<  •  •:  i  rn  i  1  1  (  .uyf .  uuhiIm  <  r's 
ihiUliiii    ill  Air  I   \V  vvhi'  hiiii}-.       |>po  i  I  <  « I    in  Uy  pub  I  i  r 

i  f^t  .MM  ,r .  A!ini>s(  .<v\  \  *'l  tin*.:*'  siluntiiMis  .irr  »»nr-^p:ii"iMit  t:iinilii'.' 
air<l  .H  1   I  >  I    llirse   ill  Inin   lopti-'snit    t'atluMloss  lic>nics.  C!.ii*i'tM 

•  •ihuMt  i  on   i  nip  I  ciiK»n  t,  a  t  i  oiv  shonUl  l)c'  Vo  dosiglitni  .is   to  he  f  loxihlr 
to  llic.  pcHnt  ol    ^iviny;  spt'cjal   cons  i  tlora  L  ion  to  students  wlios^.^ 
Iioipe  situations  limit   the  amount  of   exposure  to  work  orientated* 
concepts   in  the  home  environment.     •  .  " 

The  public     school ,   in  cooperat  ion  with  see  i  ai  serv  Lee  agenc  ies 
and  parents,   shbuid  he  encouraged  to  pool  efforts   in  developing 
educational  and  training  opportunities  for  these  children  con- 
sLstentjwilh  thpir  intefests  cuid  abilities  to  succeed. 

•  ■ 

!t.appeni;:s  that    in  Area  XV  a   larger  percent  of  the  population 
in  the.  more  urban  counties  are.  on  public  nssistvince  than  in  the% 
more  ruralS  Qunt  Les .     if  the  precentif^^s  are  found  to  be  "extrema 

in  either  case,   career  education  should  strive  for  moderation   

•thus  encmiraging  participation  in  public  assistance  to  allow 
the  liome  (h4v:j.ronment  to  be'  benefited  4,n  one  set  of  circumstances 
until  such  time  as  a     family  can  become  sel t -supper t ing  and  also, 
encouraging  initiative  on  the  p*art  of   families  and  individuals 
who  have  the  nihility  to  be  self-supporting  and  need  an  additional 
incentive  to  be('v>mo   lnd(^pendcn t  . 


ACE  LEVELS  '  ,       ■  • 

The  potential    for  inclividtia  1  Ix  in)    instruction  and  relating  to  the 
individual  student    In  tierms  of  ca ceer  educa t  ion   is  increasecl  when 
a  low  student-teacher   ratio  exists.     lias  a   lower  enrollment  in  our 
elementary  'schools  today  improved  the  student-teacher  ratio? 
Have  resultant  economic  factors  forced  schools  to  combine  classes 
and/or  reduc^J^the  namber  of  sections  per  grade  level,  hence  having 
little  or  no  positive  effect  on  student- teacher  ratio? 

The   location  within  the  -area  of  the  various  age  levels  becomes 
quite  significant   in  tof^ms  of  exploratory  and  preparatory  phases 
of  career  education.^.  Schools  and  communities  may  wish  to  develop 
{'ooperative  prr';rams  to  meet -the  needs  of   their  popul7>tion  In 
relation  to  thes^'  phases  because  of  extremes  placed  upon yt^ie.m  in- 
dividually.    ('1  nese  extremes  may  range  from  too. large  a/population 
to  servo  with  existing  facilities  to  too  small  (a  popuj^tion  to 
warrant  additional  staff  and   facilities.)  ^  ^ 

1*he  decline  in  pcjpulation  after  the   17th  year  seom  to  indicate 
that  one  of   tlie  basic  fissump  t  lx:)ns  may  he  that  the  education  and 
l)reparation  provided   for   in  Area  XV  will  he  utilised  bv  our  ytnjnp, 
people  to      sLgnlt  leant  extent  ouLsiiJe  of  our  area  in  their  chosen 
careers  or   in  seeking   further  edu  ation  and  training. 


IrUHU^yriONAl.  l.iA  i.l;S  *  '  - 

Vv'ili.  drop    i  i;;  i-nro  I  I  lui^ni    .li.  tli--  rlriiuMitnv   sriioni    Irvcl  r«»suH 

i:i  .III    LMiprovcui    I  t'.uhr  r  -  ptu,)  i  1  ^  i  il  i  »  with  a  |u\ssil>lr   rcMiii  L  tan  t '  tai't(M* 
boln^^  .1  j.»roater  <apabilil.v  Lowanl   i  lul  i  \' i  dua  1  i  z  i  a^;  inStriir  I  iiM) 
which  in  tiirrr  oiihnnces  ol  Icctivo  raroer '^^  iucat  loM  at  all- levels  — 
awareness  ,  ' Gxp  J  o  ratory  ,  and  proparatorv?"  ' 

The  fact   that  i)Lir .  enro  I  Iment    is  dinlinin^  as  a  ^;i:ven  'UmVIc  mi-^vo-' 
l-TOin  one  level    to  the  next   In  the  clementarv  school  is  a  very 
s Lg6iJ.f leant  factor.     Dropout   rate.  Is  not  a  factor  her-e  -  .so  , 
in4-tially  this   implies  tha|:  youngor  famiiios  are  leaving  the  area. 
Mortality  rate-  seemingly  would  no'    be  a  lar^e  factor  in  this  decline. 

Why  were  there-   fower  students  sticking  addi  t  Lonal  schooling  in  1^,71 
than  in''  1969?      Is  the  decUnc  continuing  through  to  tht^  present  time? 

Immediate  availability  seems  to  b'  a   factor   in  relation^  to  student  . 
interest  in  furthering  their  education.     (Examples  -  Appanoose  — 
highvpercentago   in  two-year;  Jt'fferson  -  Mahaska  —  high  percentage 
in  f our-ye^r .  )        .  ,  '  ^  ■ 

What  seems  on  thc^  surface  to  '>e  a  ^^reat  problem  area   (the  education 
level  of  the  adult  population  25+)    is  probably  not  in  reality  that 
big  a  problem.     At  the  time  that  -nauy  o-f   t,hese  people  were  preparing 
themselves  ^or '  a  career,   scliool  wis  not   the  primary  means  of  . 
accomplishing  th.is.     Kor  our  iWder  population  following  in  the 
I amily  tradititaj,  apprenticeship,  and  learning  by  doing  were  the 
primary  jnctlunls  ,ind  schooling  past  the  eighth  grade  was  not  deeirred 
as   important  as   it  is^today,     Th(»re  remains  liowever,   a  significant 
percentage  oi    our  population  2S-f   ^/ho  could  benefit   from  additional 
training,    retraining  and^ educa t Lon .     What  methods  can  be  employed 
to  encoura  ;e  ami   interest  these  i)''ople   in  participating? 

IX()NWn.C  STAfl'S 

Sell    L'onci^pl    i  ^1    1  maior   l-ac(i>i    iir  career  cht)icc  and,   there!  (>rc, 
a  very   impiw-taut.  <  ons  i  dera  t  i  ou   io  a  rareer  education  process. 
Coupling  this  witl»  the  se  1  f-conci'pt    theorv  iliat.  one  will  succeed 
onUy  to  degree  that  he/she   leiMs  worthy  of  —  one  can  ponder  the 
number  of  Individuals  who  luive  li.nl ted*  themselves  in  career  choice 
due  to  economi(    status,  and  the  effect  of  such  a  self-concept  on 
thor,e  in  the  i  r   f  o  rma  t  ive  years  in  our  area  today.     If  the  above 
mentioned  theory  to  a  larg^e  extent   is  valid,  and   if  self-concept 
is  basically  rfikiveloped   Ln  tlie  initial   five  to  ten  years  of  a 
person's  llfcrr  it  follows  thiit: 

A.     Parent  att I tude 
I'» .     flome  cnv  Ijonmen t 

(! .     lu*on< )m  i c  s  ta t  as 

are  all   vital    i^pecls  t  r>  be  consUeri^d  in  career  education  im- 
plementation.     When   IH/.  of  llie  f/mi  I  ies  in  Area  XV  lulve  an  income 
of  less  th.'Tn  $6,000,   the  implLcatloiv  for  career  education  in  the, 
aforementioned  reuse  becomes  mind  l)ug};llng. 


KCONDMIC  STAll:,s 


Ml'!  ) 


Lii.il    Lhi,^   C  M',urt' 
in   li)',h4    i»l    I  111'  r.h'i    iImI    »Mn    artM -luVs  s*>-in.inv  -r  1  tic r  1  v 
ju'iipir    livinr,  .il^MM'  on   1  i  si^l'.    li»w   inv^^inc:,     Mi't'r    i  n  I  ^M'lr.U  i  i>iv   i  r> 
n/ri'.«:siiv  mh  .(In-  iniiH*'  iil    tli*   uul  i  v  uiu.i  I  :v  t     ' t    *\Mn|M'isr   t  lu'  iM(i':»>rv 


>KMn    ii)r«'nti'  nl    l.nnilii's  willi  j   I  r'-t.-i !  i»  lu\'nl  i>  1 .  lu  mi»'.i'1h>  M   is  soirr-- 
what   Lower  thin  nn-jii   incMhnr   for  .tl!    I'amilios.  ^'^i'hcre  are  several 
aspects  to  ciMisidur  liere.     A  major  factor  is  ttiat  many  'femalo 
workers  aro  not  cons Ldcred  hoad  of  the  family  and  thus  their  . in- 
conVe  is  added  to  their  husbands  and  an  additional  amount  of  dis- 
p^^ity  results  between  f^alc  head  and  all  families.  Secondly, 
a  fairly  lar^e  per  cent  o'l    those   listed  as  families  with  a  female 
hoad  probably  refleot  onlv  omc   income.    <*iihirdly  h(^wever,  the 
statistics  on   female  hra'ds  oi    families  does  imply  that  women  in 
Area  XV  do  not  receive,  on  an  average,  as  ^;reat  a  salary  rf^  do 
tlie  men.     L^lvs  are  on  the  hooks  now  and  more  le;;islatioh  fs  pre-- 
sonMy  boin^  inirnduced  and  passed   i\i   rcj.',nrd  tv)  this  matter. 
Career  edncatio  i  needs  to  Tlevelop   Ln  Area  XV  in   l  ight  of  these 
circumstances. 


t^RiiAN-RUKAL  POPi.'I.AT  L0\^ 


Area  XV  ,  /Tal^tcSJ  1  y  a   rnr  1 1    |>o}ui  1  a tlon  ,   h/  s  su'^tained  the  second 
largest  )4ercentarc    loss  in  population   in   Iowa  dnring  the  period 
1960-  1970  and  lias  continuetl  to  drop   in  population  since  that  time 
UHien  you  combine  the   information   in  this  preliminary  study  with 
that  ol   employnieni    cha  rae  t  e  r  i  s  Cm  cs  ,    it  seems-  reasonably  clear 
why  the  out: -m  I  gr.1t  i  (^n  of  our  ^oung  adifUs  has  occurred. 

From  this  basic  Tn  t  o  rina  I  ion  ,   I  vo  assumptions  continue  to  be 
promine/ll.      Cjireer   education  niusL  ronsider: 


that   our  popu  l.i !  ion ,  basically  rural    in  background 

(even   in  most  area*;  defined  as  urban),  will  be 

sf^'ekin^!,  education  and  training  in  non-rural  type 
(xu'upat  i  ons . 

r,.     ih  I   niany.tliat  will  ,be  educated  and  prepared  far 

job  entry  in  oTir-ar^a  will  Ju^  leaving  tlie  area  fur 
(employment.     '  *        I  ■ 

Caicf^L   eduTaTl^HW  must  also  con.sidei    Lha.t  e\-en  ^ii  hose  peop^»  wit  h  a 
rural  background  preparing  themsc I vcm; /or  empi oymen t  in  a  rural 
':.'lt:iug  will   most  probably  see  m.^ny  bai^^^^^-  ch;in}\es  in  the  iiot-too^ 
distant   fnturc>     ( l':x  .  -  1  a  rg,c  scale  and /ot^o  r  pora  t  e  farming  as 

opj)osed   t.i»  the  smaller   f/unily   fariu.)  .  ' 


V 


.i)KoiH)nTS 


st.itl    jnd   tjoilitios)   li.vvi'  .i'tjimIiM'  1  i  I  \    lo  luWd  sLiidtMils 

^  ■ 

,  Wli.ii   .ire  Liu*  sM.iIim(   icis^miI:  li'.jviiu',  s.hnt^l.'      \i  e   (  lu•:>^ 

sl.lUHi   rcasiins    Ml  .u*(*ur.itr  .r::H*:'.snio!)  I   ^'i    t  Ik  >iln(.M(Mi? 

^'i^  .   K:-:.nnpl.  :     "1   w,iut    1 1)  quit    sclioii\        wpik   Lull  tjm<'" 
whon  .u'LuaJly  iiiisiF'cesV     1   cxper  jences  in 
'  7^^*..^  sr htM)i  , .  homo  ,  or  commuirtiy  env  i  rcmmen l  cause 

tlie  Student         turn  nway.jfroni  his  prosont 
•  ^  s  itujt  i  on . 

is  .there  :\n  CLonomia-- .1  eve  1    tb.il  a  j^\reat    p  rujip  r  t.  i  fMi  (^f  dropouts 
are  assocLatcd  v/ith?  . 

How  much  bettei-  fjualificd  fui   siiccesslu]   eniploymont  would  these 
dropouts  be  if  tHiey  had  stayed   in  school,  for  tht?  prescrlbe4 
period  of  time  for  graduation? 


MINOKITJES  _  . 

Does  the  preseiu  e  .ni'  a  ininoriLy  popul.Tt,  i  on  alter  t  h».'  rpncept  of 
(*areer  educ  at  ion  as  it  appl  ies  Lo  home ,  seiKU)  1  ,  f > r  e'onimL^nity  in 
Area  XV?  . 

r  " 

What,   il   any,    i'lipatt   d<H\s  l>t'iMj.'       nieinber  ot   a  ininoritv  group  have 
16  do  with  successful   p repa ra t  i on^  and  plai  eincnf    In  the  career  of 
an   individuals  choic*^  in  Area  XV? 

^  r  \ 

Is   it'  advanl  a^e<  KIR ,   d  isadvantaj;eous ,   on  of   no  consequence,  one 
way  or.  the  oth<.r,   to  be  a  nieni|)er  of  a  m  i  no  r  i  r  y  :\roup  Vi»*^re  minor- 
ities are  J».'ss  th  m  .17,  c»f  tlu^  total  population  in  reJatlonship 
to  successful   <  areer  preparation  and  placement? 


m 


3r 


KMPLCYMENI    ')!  VIlLOPMKNTS  ANH  l^UTl.OOK  BY  nCCUrA'rtON 
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<n.\  'm('L()\mf::t  :W'U:LiHiiY  commission 
Ki':>i';Afu:ii  and  s'iArrs'nc:s  dltaki mknt 
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KmpUWmoiit    lVc  vr  I  opnuMil  n  jiuC  Mut  lo(»k  Uv  ( K'c  i(f  ;i  r  i(Mi .  , 

ArcnrJKii)*         the  flsc;.!!   yrw    I     S  Aiuni.i  J  ^Htvno  rt  (;f  i^cc  wp'i  1 1  onn  J 
Recm  I  lumfMJt      for  Vnr.i  J,  lonaJ    Kduf.it  hui   I  or   I<)wa  .   pub*J  ishtHi^ 
by  the  I(^w.i  F,mpJ*>vintMit  Seciulty  Cnnim !      I  on  ,   Ihc  tiiMJtand   fur  * 
w()rk*'j;s    in  v.iilons  o?"cup.i  t  I  oin  I   rftcj^.ot  !       will'  b*»  as  .  *  ^  / 

r«>J  J  t)Ws  ;  .  ^         '       .        ^  ^  \ 

■  \ 

Pro  f  ess  Lou. I J   nurprcs  will  retjn  i  r^'^  the.  gr  ea  L     t  nurriber  of  tp  tal 
needs  amoii;',  wprkers   in  hlic  vear  ^jgad^Needs  for  teachers  are'- 
pri^Jected  iiigh,  but  irKfs  docs  not  take  into  account  the  decline 
in  the  birth  rate  and  the  humbcr  of  school  ape  ch'l/ldren.  Over 
seven  hundred  workers  are  expected  to  be  r'equlred  In  arts  ami' 
entertainment  bnt  this  due  to  the  fact  that  this  encompasses 
a  large  number  ami  variety  of  occupations.     Medical  and  dental 
technici.ins ,  physicians  and  surgeons  and  accountants  and 
auditors  will  alsi*)  haVe  needs  of  'apf»rox1  mat^v  two  hundred 
for  each^of  the  grohps.  -  \^ 

Clerjx^r  and  SalM  :  $ 

The  p,reatest  needs  in  the  year\4ji^ad  will  he  shown  for  a^cxetar 
stenographers  and  typiftts.     Sal^s  work  wil^  require  appij^wcl^ 
mately  ithree  tliousand  worker.'^     Other  clerical. needs  will 
range  from  small  ^to  moderate  with  exception  of  &Mpping  and 
receiving  rlerksl     Ttt  this  area  auto.mated  equipment  and  stream- 
lining of  ^record  kee|UnR/-isrti>^s^rictly  .1  Imi  ^  th^  need  for 
new  workers.  ^/^  m 

/ 

'Servicj.^  ncrrup.i  l  ion  s ;  ,  ^  ■    ,    ^      •  '  * 

# 

Five  occupations  among  service  workers  are  projected  to  have 
total  needs  of  over  one  thousand  in  the  year  ahead:  Private 
household  workers,  waiters \and  waitresses^  cooks,  hospital 
attendants,  and  Janitors  and  sextons, 

A^^r  icijlj-ujn^ : 

Th(»re  will  be  no  projected  req'u  I  renents   for  additional  workers 
in  agriculture  since  agricultural  employmOnt  is  projected  to 
be  decrca'^ing  in  the  year  rihead  . 

Proc^ess  1  iijj : 

Kxpanslon  ruM^ds  for  all  processing  occupations  are  negative, 
due  to  projected  declliu^s   In  tin*  corresponding  Industrial 
employment.     Howeva*-^  t  he  i\eed  to  replace  workers  who  leave 
their  present    j()b  i  crnate  positive  total  needs'  for  these 

occupation^N .  ^ 

Machine  Trades:  ^  . 

The  greatest  needs  in  the  machine  trades  occupations  will  be 
for  motor  vehicle  mechanics.    There  wtll  also  be  a  moderate  ^ 
need  for  machir^ists.     Tool  and  die^makero  arid  cabin<»t  maker*? 
will  continue  to  be  In  dem/ind. 


Mrtnl   work  I       ;isj-«Miih  I  tTsi  -noodrd   In  t:!n'  vo.u    rdio:id  ar^."^  4"' 
*><|n»('t  <'d/n^>  nuni!>or  t>vri'  tlirt^o  liuuilit^d   ti  I  f  t  v  w  i  t  li   t  lu'  inn  j  or  i  t  v 
»>t    Ihosr  iHM'dcd  tn   rr|>  1  aft'  p rt'siMi t   wmktM      wlio  "Ir.ivf  . 
l-lxpanr.  Ion  irrcd:-.   for  srwtMS  and  s  t  i  t  idie  rs;  will   bo  jitiertod 
by  MiitH'lTarS^rd  ci\\\\  pinoiil   and  1  abor-savj  np.  dc  v  i  ce'^  . 

Structural  Work: 


Pro  j  PC  ted  Incre.^ses  in  the  cons  true  t  ion  ,  fabricated  metals 
and  transportation  equipment  industry  will  stimulate  the 
demand  for  structural  workefrs  ,     Specif  ix;.  occupations' Vlth 
substantial \requir.ements  will  incl^cle  we^rders  and  £l^e 
cutters,  pailnters  and  paper  hangers ,  carpenters  and  plumbers 
and  pipe  fitters. 

Miscellaneous  Workers  :  ^  >   ^ 

A    ~     '     "         N    -  -  ' 

Among  tlio  occupations  Included  hertS,  bus,  truck  and  tractor 
driver.^  will  have  the  greatest  requirements.     There  wilJ  also 
be  a.  ronsidorable  demand  for,  auto  parking;  attendants, 

Dunin^;  Fiscal  Year  1973,  103,3J5^^ob  opeit^gs  were  received 
,by  the  of  fibres  of  tli^j  Towa  State  Employment  Service .  Qf 
these,   72,689  vrere  filtfed'  by  placements  and*  78,926  were 
cancelled.     At  the  end  of  the  period,  4,92  5  openings  remained 
unfilled,  of  wh  Icli  2,6()i4  h^ad  been .  open  and  unfiled  for 
30  days  or  more .  -  - 

Our  proseiyt  prediction  of  the  role  of  the  current  energy 
shortage   in  respect  to  occupational  requirements  is  the 
following:^    loWa  will  probably  be  ^n  n  better  |)osjtion  to 
maintain  relatively  sLable'  employmeht  than  the 'average  state. 
Since  the  tourist  and  recreational  activities  are  less  in 
Towa  than  in  many  otiier  states,  occupations  in  these  fields 
will.be  little  affected.     The  Importance  06  agriculture 
to  the  nation's  economy  is  so  great  that  it  is  ra^^her  certain 
that  ^suf  ficent  fuel  for  continued  normal  farm  activife-ies  will 
!)e  allocated.     Consequent ly ,  there  should  be  continued  normal 
job  opportunities  in  agri-business  occupations,  and 
those  'occupations  serving  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy, 
despite  the  expected  decline  f|cir  farm  workers  themselves  * 

Also  a  large  pmpcirrinn  of  lowans  are  engaged   in  occupations 
in  Industries  that  use  relatively  sm£^il*  atfiouiits  of  energy, 
fb.r  example  insurance  and  services.     ThsLs  is  a 
further  reason  that  most  lowans  will  b^.  fn' a  good  position 
to  retain  their  jobs  even  if  the  energy,;;^crises  becomes  more 
severe.    •  •    .        ,■    v''^'    ■  . 


These  estimates  were  based  on  the  1960  census.  Estimates 
of  projected  manpower  requirements  by  occupat?ion,  based 
on  the  1970  ceRiSus  will  be  available  later  as  a  separate 
publication,    '  "  ^       /  ; 


ni<:iii.i(;iiTs  ^s. corJxxusTONS  V  /  '  \ 

I'OIMII.AI  ION  (iKOWiil  Is  t  xportrd        i  ont  inuc  to  slow  hotwoen  1970  and 
M*H()  .IS   i(    h.is  durlio;  J^hc  past  sovoraL  decades.     Net  out-migration 
»»f    Iowa  rt'sttlents,  I  he  most  impp^rtant  factor*  leadingto  Iowa's  small  ^ 
pupu^^itlon  growth,  shpwed  a  marked  decline  during  the  '  later ,  sixties. 

AiioLhor  casual  factor  lor  Iowa's  slowing  population  growth  in  recent 
years  has  be^n  cv  declining  biirth  rat^  during  the  sixties  and  early 
sovoiuies.     From  a  hi^h  of  25. 1  births  per  thousand  population  during 

the  birth  rate  has  generally  declined  until  i^  reached  14.3 
in  1972,   the  lowest^  on  record.     The  bitth  rate  has  continued  to         ~  - 
dxH'liiie  in  1973,  and  if  not  already  attained,  zero  population  growth 
4s  .1  foreseeable  possibility  in  the  seventies. 

I.AHOH  FOK^:  GROWTH  is  expected  to  continue  to  increase  at  a  faster  rate 
ahan  the  population,  but,  as  population  growth, ^wili  be  tempered  by 
t>nt-migrat  ion  and  the  falling  birth  rate  of  the  sixties. 

YOUNC  ADULT  WORKKRS  will  be  the  fastest-growing  group  in  the  labors 
force. 

'  .       •  ^  ■  ■  ■  i 

TKKNACKRS  will  bV  added  to  the  labor  force,  in  .large  numbers  but  at  a 
dtM  lining  rate  of  growth,  thereby  enhancing'- their  employment  prospects. 
Speclial  efforts  will  have  to  be  made  to  employ  minority  teenagers  as 
this  group,  has  grown  spectacularly  relative  to  the  tot^l  teenage  labor 
force. 


MINORITIES  have  made  gains  in  education,  but,  their  uner^ploymeht  rate 
remains,  above  that  of  whites.  ^  .  •  * 

\  •  '    •     '  %  "  "  / 

WUMKN,  who  cWe  becoming  increasingly  educated,  are  entering,  the  labor 
forrc*   in   Larger  «Tild  larger  nimibers. 

-  ;  ■     ■  ■     ,    ■     ^-^        -  -  >■ 

KDUCATION,  botrtvat  the  tollege  and  vo<^ati6nal  level,   is  Vital  in  a 
rapidly  changing^  techn  Leal  ago,   espec'lally  to  a  state  passing  from  an 
a^r  ieultural   to  .\n  industrial  phase  .of  development.     A  correct  evalua- 
l  i(in  i)f  current  afi^d  future  student  needs  by  educators  is  essential  if 
our  youth  are  to  hkve  the  training  in  Job  skills  necessary  to  success- 
fully live  and  compWe  in  our  highly  technical  society.  , 

OCCUPATIONS  of  an  infinite  variety  and  number  requiring  ever  higher  job 
skills  are  appearing  aV  a  quickening  pace.     A  concerted  effort  by 
employers,  educators  and^Government  can  lead  us  through  this  complex 
maze  by :  ^  *  / 

L.     Providing  pertinent  occ^atiojnal  information.  > 

2.     Training  or  re-^ti^aining  an"'  iifcreasingly  larger  ^ 
proportion  of  ^he  State's  workers  for  those 
occupations  providing  the  most  job  opportunities — 
professional,   tcclinical,  clerical  and  service 
occupat  ions .  • 


31         H^.   .  ' 


.  7. 


f  \.     Suppiem.ent  in^  lorraal  eduitaLion  by  expansion  of 

/'  ,   .  ^r- on-the--Jol>  trainLn^.  ^  .  ». 

Improving  counseling  and  ^'.uordanco  to  our  job 

l!jcpandinv.  ^'ur  ctl'orL  to  match  jobs  with  job 

sk  I  1 1  s ,      -  ■  ..       .      \  r  ^  ^ 

V  I  .  •  :  ^  . 

KMlM.()YMKN'r  r.KOWTH*- Ls  centered  >ii  the  sorv lce--produc Lng  industries, 
(hir  primary  life  needs  sat isf led ,  we  have  come  to  focus  our  attention 
on  sueh  d iscret Lonary  needs  as  better  government,  educational, 
recreational  and  health  services,  a  decent  standard  of  living  for  all, 
a  preservation:  of  our  natural  beauty  spots,  and  the  conservation  of" 
our  natural  resources. 

"  '  ■     '"^   .•*'■■■       ■    ■       .  "  '  '■    •:.         ,     "  ■ 

PKK  r.AIM  I'A  INCOMK  of  1  owans  i  s  below  the  national  average.  Opening 
nt>w  export  markets  and  expanding  current  markets — especially  those 
invi»lv  ing  Our  number  one  raw  material,   farm  commodities—is  one  way 
of   shift  ing  more  income   Into  oiir  agri-business  oriented- economy. 

=  't^^"  .;y(^VKUTY   is  a  prob  I  em  f  or  many  Iowa  families,   but  especially  those  living 
in  rural   areas.     Kcil^we'd  emph^is  1  s  shou  Id  he  ".^imcd 'at  eliminating  the 
i:;nises  ol    poverty.     Of  the  ti^tal.  Urwa  'f am il ies     iv ing  below  the  poverty 
level,  ^>nly  I'J .       ^yere*  receiving  public  assistance  in  1969.  ^ 

lMU)l)iJ(:TI  V  ri'V   in    Iowa  surpasses  t  h«'  national  average  and  of  that  we  can  ^ 
hi'  proiuj.     Higher  prodiict  ivit  v   is  a  goal  worth  striv  ing,  ,f  oi\.     Any  improve- 
inrnt    in  our  produotivity  level  will  spawn  further  econon|ic  WPvth,  help  lower 
(w>.Ml.s  and  prices  and  c'reate  a  .higher  standard  of.  living  tor  out  people. 


P 


*    TakiM)  from  Iowa  lynpioyment  Secur  It     Commission  Summary 
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EKPL/\NATION  OF  TABLES 

TABLE  1:     General  ClasslficaMons  \ire  those  chat    the  D,P,T.  has  designated 
\ms  major  areas  of  study.     The  *'Qtlier*'  rlassi f Icatloii  and  Project  2615  are 
courses  of  study  for  which  no  major ^classification  presently  exists. 

Classification  numbers  represent  the  limits  of  the  nuinbered  courses  that 
fall  within  the  rlassif icat ion .  .  ' 

The  column^  under  "No.  of  Courses  Ol  ferec!*'  represent  the  number  of  dif-ferent 
4     course  offerings  by  c J assi f i rat  ion  that  were  represented  in  the  high  school 
curriculumjs  (9-12)   of  Area  XV  and  within  the  enf-i^re  state  for  -sphool  year 
19  73-7A. 

TABLE  2:     General  Classifications  are  those  that  the  D.P.I,  has  designated 
as  major  areas  of  study.     The  "Other"" classification  arfd  Project  2615  are 
courses  of  f  tudy^  for  whlrh  no  major  classlflcal^lon  presently  €»xislts  . 

Classification  numbers  rcprtv»ent   tl^     imi  t.s,,of  t:he  numbered  courses  that 
^'  ^  '  ,  •  * 

'fall' within  the .  c  lasslficat  inn  ' 

» * 

The  "Enrollment"  (*olumn  repro-seni  s  the  total  number  cff  students  who  are 
enrolled  in.  courses  that'  i all   unde r  the  various  general  classifications. 

Tlie  "%  of  Total  Coarsr  Fnrollment"  col'imn  lists  the  percent  cf  student  enroll 
nients  that  the  vatiotii:'  general  cl/issi  [  jcatiotis  represent. 


GENERAL      C  1.  A  S  S   f  F  1  C  A  T  1  0  N''  S 


.C  O'  U  R  S  E    0  F  F  E  R  T  N  C  S  _  I  N     IJ^  }^  A    '^L^Li?    A  R  K  A     X__V   |^F  O__R 


L.1I  ?  -  1  9  7  ^  '    (GllADES  9  -  12) 

GENERAL  CIJVSS I  FT  CATIONS  '    ^  CLAS  SIKICATION  NO, 

AGRICULTURE   .    .   100  -  ^99 

ART.    .    .   .  i  .    .   .   300  -  508 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION   600  - '  89i 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  lOOO  -  1012 

ENGLISH  ARTS  J 100  -  2192 

FOREiGN  LANGUAGE  2  300  -  2444- 

HEALTH  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION  2500  -  2748 

HOMEMAKING   2800  -  3114 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.   rj,Cm  |/428 

MTHEMATICS   3500  -  3884 

MUSIC.   >  ,^  .    ...  \   3900  -  4020 

SCIENCE.    .  ;  4100  -  4488 

.  OFFICE  EDUCATION  .    ,  ^   4600  -  4648 

SOCIAL  STUDIES   4700  -  543^ 

TRADfes  AND  INDUSTPV.   .       .       ....    -^3500  -  5988 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  .    .  ^    .....  .6100  -  6104 

OTHER:  ^ 
Datfl  Processing  i^:.'*^ 

Audio  Visual   63.:0 

Career  Education   f>  \(>0 

ProJ-ect  26\5  *.    .    .    .  M/A 

(Small  Engine,  Appl  I  muc  Repair,  Dntri 
Processing,  Graphic  Arts,  Law  rinforcc-- 
ment,  Air  Occupation.*::,  Building  Trtuioi-:) 


NO-  9}[  COURSES  nFFERED 
ARFJ\  XV 


21 
11 
31 
1 

74 

14 
3 
36 
2o 

'l2 

3^ 

50 
36 
i 

J 

1 
] 

7 


STATEWIDE 

45' 
68 
95 
6 

'  345 
27 
29 
96 

^    '  48 
110 
46 
-11 2 
13 
223 

165  ' 


N/A 

N/A 

N/A 


GENE      yj.    C,      A  S'  S  J  >^  1  C  A  T  I  ij_  N_  S     •  ' 

?.  N  R  0  L  _L  M_  K      T    A^K  D    P         £ .           A      ^    9,Jy  UL  I^, 

'    TOTAL     C^O^U^K  S  E     E  N_  K^O       l>  M  K  NT     IN  A      F;_A      X_  V  F  0  K 

%  OF  TOTAL  ^ 

GENERAL  CLASSIFICATIONS   ,              CLASSIFICATION  N0>  ENROLLMENT  COURSE  ENROLL > 

AGRICULTURE.   ............     100  -  299  1,288  1.767 

ART.   :   .   .   .     300  -  ^08  1,61AV  2.214 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION                                     600-896  \  5,939  8.148 

DISTRIBUTIVE  EDUCATION  .......   1000  -1012         /  48  .  .065 

ENGLISH  ARTS^  .    .    .   ...  1100-2192  13,404  18.389" 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  2^00  -2444  ^           1,369  j          .  1.878. 

HEALTH  AND  P.F..     .v.    :  2300  -2748  9,149  •  12.551 

HOMEMARING  .  ^.^00  -lJU  3,493  4.792 

ICTiUSXRIAL  ARTS                         "  3^04  -3^28  2,669  3.661 

MATHEMATICS.                                              3^00  -3884  5,405  '  '  7.415^ 

^a;^^LC.  rK)0  -*020    ■  4,3:6"  ■  5\935 

SCIENCE  4  100  -.i488  >     '  6,138  8.448  - 

OFFICE  EDUCATION                                      4600  -4648         ^  109  .149  . 

SOCIAL  STUDIES                                          470^i  -543?    ^  13,296  /         18.241  ' 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY                                 5500  -5988  ;    ,        2,971  4.076 

DRIVER  EDUCATION  .   .   ."       .    .    .    .   .    .   6100  -6104  ]  ,498  2.055 

OTIJEF                                                               N/A             ^  153  .209 


TOTAL  C0!:HSE  RNT.OLLMLNI  :      '    72,889  99.993 
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•SAMI'LK  r.Kl.KCTION  \W)  i)|lT|^|J\(:t|  |  NSTKUMKNT 


This  sec  t  ion  prtw  i  (it?^^   information  r^ulative  to  the  size  of 
the  sample  setoctoJ,  the  st  I'nte^',  les  for  renchinc,  the  sample,  and 
the   inst  rument\  thai.   I  !u»  coimiii  1 1  im?  clevoloped  to  he  used   in  the 

outreach  effort^     Also  Ihrliuled  Js  a  breakdown  of  the  various 

\    *  *  ■ 

catc*g<^ries  of  responses  that  tiie  computer  returned  to  us  from  the 

questionnaire  prv'ntion  of  the  otitreach  instrument.  . 


/ 


6^ 


1  .  .  SCHOOL  I'ERSONNKI 
2.  STUDENTS" 


^   TRY  Kou    100%  .  (:ooov 


THY  FOR  100% 


4  th 

-  2,241 

5th 

-  2,A03  ^ 

61  h  ' 

-  2,589  ' 

7Lh 

-  2,600 

8th  ■ 

-  2,812, 

.  9th 

-  2,731 

LOth 

-  2,71  I 

11th 

-  2,51? 

1  ?ih 

-  2, AOS  ■ 

nrrAl.S: 

2''[,Tf9V~* 

3.  PARi:t}TS 


I'KV  V\yk  in  "  KX'l^F.CT   15"<  KFTURN-PRCXII'XT  2S;>  A, 000 


BUSINESS/ INDUSTRY 


TRY  FOR  2");   -  EXPFCT  157  RF.TURN-PRO.IECT  257=  700 


A  PP. 
DAVIS 
.JKFF. 
KEO, 
[AICAS 
M  AH . 
MONRO F 
V,  BUR.- 

wapf:i.t(^ 

.  WAYNI'! 
rO'l  AFS: 


28A 
156 
277^ 
.22A 
1  93 
4  56 
IAS 
135 
7  LA 

;i,/-J9 


ERLC 


C;ENKRAL  INSTRrCTlONS  FOR  SlUWFr^  ■(:OMPLETION  PY  LOCAL  COORDINATOR 

Please  acquaint  ycyursolf  with  i  ho  entire  park.i^'.o  of  materials, 
Qu^jgit  lonnalre  ^ 

A.  School  Personnel  Segment 

'  ])  to  be  "completed  by  aJ  1  professional  GtafC  In  your^  system 

2)  a  group  setting  thiit  would  allow  for  mass  completion  would  — 
seem  most  desirably  in  terms  of  percentage  of  return  and 
indlvlilual  Ity  of  response.     Tf  this  Is  possible  hy  system 

-I       or  by  building,  please  follow  that  course.     If  not  possible, 
the  alternative  Is  asking  each  Individual  to  complete  and 
return  on  their  own  within  a  two  day  period.     If  this 
alternative  is  entployed,,  hand  out  thfi  questionnaire  on 
•  Monday  ox  Tues<lay  of  a  ftiXl  week.  '  ' 

3)  record  the  number  of  professional  staff  in  your  system  and 

.  the  number  o£  questionnaires  completed  and  returned  ^ 

4)  Please  emphasize  that  a  single  i:esponse  is  necessary  for  all 
statements  on  the  f irst . three  pages. 

B.  Student  Segment 

1)   to  be  completed  by  nil  stufients  4-12  in.^our  systeni  •  • 

.  2)  a  group  setting  that  would  allow  for  mass  roinpletion  by  class 
section,  would  seem  most  desirable  In  terms  of  percentage  of 
return  and  Individuality  of  response.     It  is  projected  that 
ten  to  twenty  minutes,  depending  upon  grade  level,  per  class 
Gt)nld  complete  this  segment. 

3)  select  a  Oay  of  average  attendaace  to  comf^lcte  this  segment-- 

)      follow-up  on  .'Absentees  Is  not  necessary,  '  ^  - 

4)  record  tht*  number  of  students  by  grade  level  .4-12  ^and  the 
.  number  of  questionnaires  completed  and  returned 

5)  Please  emphasize  thnt  a  single  response  is  necessary  for  all 
statements .  ,  , 

C.  Parent  Segment 

1)  to  be  completed  by  25%  of  the  parents  in  your  district,  selectet! 
by  randor.  sampling  techniques 

2)  obtain  an  alphabetical  li$ting  of  all  parents  in  your  district — 
count  down  to  the  third  listing,  which  will  be  your  first  selection 
— then  take  every  fourth  name  from  that  point  through  to  the  end.* 
Once  your  selectiori  of  parents  is  fon\plete,  send  a  mailout  to  these 
parents  including  a)  the  questionnaire  (supplied  by  the  research 
office)  b)   a  letter  on  your  local  school  letterhead  endorsing  the 
career  education  outreach  effort  and  signed  by  a  person  or  persons 
so  designated  by  your  superintendent  and  c)  a  self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  for  return  mailing  to  yotir  school. 

3)  record  the  number  oi   parents  in  your  school  district  and  the  number 
of  questionnaires  completed  and  returned. 

y 


«  _ 

.General  Instructions  for  Survey  Completion  by  Local  Coordinator^  continued. .Page  2 


L).     Busini»8B  Segment 

1)  t.o  be  completed  through  central  mailinr.  from  Indian  Hills 
Community  College 

2)  inform  staff. of  this  aspect  of  the  study  that  is  being  completed 
separately  through  th^  research  office.     Among  reasons  for  complet- 
ing this  segment  in  such  a  manner  dre  the*"  following :  . 

a)  this  a&pect  does  not  lend  itself  toward  efficient  means 
of  handling  witliin  the  school.     Much  extra  time  and 
effort  fronr  staff  and  students  would  be  necessary  for 
effective  completion. 

b)  representative  samplings  within  each  school  district  by 
classification  would  be  difficult 

c)  duplication  would  result  as  two  or  more  school  districts 
are  included  in  the  hinterland  of  many  business/industries 

'in  our  area.  ,  » 

3)  the  sample  will  be  composed  of  257.  of  each  of  the  following  categorie 
from  a»aist  provided  by  the  Iowa  State  Employment  Service:^ 

a) ,     finance,  Insurance,  real  estate 

b)  construction 

c)  t  ranspor tat ion-communication 

d)  services 

e)  wholesale-retail  trade 

f )  Agriculture 

g)  manufacturing 

h)  government 
1)  mining 

3.  Career  Education  Resources  Section 

A.     this  entire  section  should  be  completed  by  the  person  or  the  group 
of  persons  who  are  most  knowledgeable  in  these  areas.  Depending 
upoh  the  school  district,  this  may  be  the  superintendent,  principal, 
counselor,  curriculum ^director ,  federal  programs  coordinator,  career 
education  specialist,  department  head,  group  of  instructors,  or  a 
combination  of'the  above  mentioned. 

4.  Special  Needs  Section 

A.     this  section  should  be  completed  by  the  person  or  group,  of  persons 
who  are  most  knowledgeable  in,  these  areas.     It  may  be  that  your 
school  district  has  a  well  designed  system  of  identifying  the  special 
needs  in  your  student  population ^and  that  this  section  of  merely  a 
numerical  expression  of  data  that  has  already  been  gathered.  If, 
however,,  recent  data  Is  not  available ,  you  may  elg»t  to  update  your 
information  in  the  fashion  that  you  have  previously  employed  or 
design  a  new  system  of  identifying  the  special  needs  that  exist  in 
your  school  system. 
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V. 


General   Inst  rue  t  ioivs  tor  Sarvey  CompJotion  by  Local  Cuordinator ,  continued Page  3 


School  Drop-Out  Section  and 

6.     /Follow-Up  on  Graduates  ^ 

J  A.     these  sections  should  be-  completed  by  the  person  or  group  of 
\  persons  who  are  most  knowledgeable  in  these  areas — most  likely 

the  school  counselor  or  the  counseling  staff  within  the  school 
district.  ^ 


RESEARCH-PLANNING  IN  CH. 
AREA  XV 


} 


ESTIMATE  OF  PRINTOUT  PAGES  TO  BE  RUN  FROM  SUKVE^* 


TI. 


SCHOOL  PERSOKlJEL- 

A.  By  category  within  district  (4  x  26) 

B.  By  category  within  area  (A  x  1) 

C.  Total  response  by  district       -   (1  x  26) 

D.  Total  response  by  area  (1  >^  1) 

■  •  %  ' 

PARENTS- 

A.     By  rate^Giy  within  disLrtrt.  (A  x  26)- 

R.     By  category  within  aroa  1) 

C.  Total  response  by  district  (1  x  26) 

D.  Total  response  by  area  (]  x  1) 


104 

26 

 X 

135 


104 
4 
26 

 I 

135- 


JTI.  STUDENTS- 


A. 

By  grade  within  district' 

(9 

K  26) 

=  23A 

B. 

By  grade  within  area 

(9 

>:   n  . 

9 

C. 

T6tal' response  by  district 

(] 

>;  26) 

=  26 

D. 

Total  response  by  area 

(1 

"k  '  !)•  . 

1 

270 

IV.  BUSIOTSS- 


A...  By  classification  within  area     (9  x  1) 

B*     By  classification  and  number 

of  employees  by  area  (9  x  3) 


45 


54 


GRAND  TOTAI 


594 


AREA  XV      CAREER  F.DUCATION 
RESEARCH  AND  PlANljlNG  OUTRFACli  EFFORT 


ASPECTS  INCLUDED  ' 

A,  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1 .  School  Personnel 

2 .  StudpntR 

3.  Parents 

A  .  Bus Iness/ Industry 


B,     CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCES 


C.  SPECIAL  rf^'DS  CLASSIFICATION? 

D.  SCHOOL  DiOPOl'TS 


F.     FOLLOW-UP  ON  GRADUATES 


AREA  XV  CAREER  EDuljATIOM  RESEARCH-PLANNIm/ 
ADVISORY  COmiTTEE  \ 


Ai^OUT  THIS  STUDY  YOU  ARE  BEING  ASKED  TO  PARTICIPATlf.  ^ 


IN. 


1.  K  Is  a  Research  and  Planning  effort  in  C-^ireer  Education  for  * 
Area  XV.  ' 

2.  It  Is  a  study  that  was  requested  by  the  superintendents  of  the 
public  school  districts^>^  Area  XV,  . 

3.  It  is  a  study  that  is  bcinp>coordlnated  by  a  person/approved,  by^ 
the  pjublic  school  superintendents  and  who        receiving  ^guidance 
through  k  twenty  member  advisory  committee  luclucilng  superint^n-. 
dents,  principals,  counselors,  teachers,  ^career /educat ion 
specialists,  public  and  j(^rivate  agencies,  ^and  ^usiness/ industry 
representatives  thro\ighout  Area  XV. 

A.     It  is  a  study  that  is  beings fundedlby  the  Vowa  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  Indian  Hills  Community  College,  and,  your  local  schoo] 
district  in  terms  of  time  and^  money.        /  ■ 

5.     It  can  represent  the  initial  step  for  ^our  school  toward  meeting 

the  almost  sure-to-be  adopted  school  standards  as  they  apply  to 

the  implementation  of  career  education  throughout  all  school 
districts  in~4owa  . 


6.  Recommendations  that  develop  from  the  study  can  form  the  basis  from 
''which  your  career  education  process  will  be  developed. 

7.  Special  funding  may  become  available  to  your  district  as  a  result  of 
the  information  received  and  recommendations,  made  to  the  D.P.T. 
through  this  study. 

.     —  "  ^  ^ 

8.  Special  area  pro -ions  that  c;:m  be  of  assistance  to  you  may  re;:elve 

funding  as  a  result  of  this  of  fort.. 

9.  It  is  a  study  where  your  opinions  and  ideas  will  be  registered  and 
weighed  in  the  balance  of  others  in  your  district  and  throughout  our 

'    area.    What  you  tjhln_k  is  -  ijnp  oj_t  an  t !     This  st\\dy_  needs  the  benefit^  of 
your  point  of  y lev !  ^  • 

10.     It  is  a  study  th'^c  will  be  returned  to  your  school  before  the  end  of 
this  school  year  to  be  used  for  your  planning  purposes.     It  is  not  a 
'  study  for  the  sake  of  makinp,  a  study. 

Tliank  you  for  your  assistance. 


Bob  Morrisscy  . 
Hesoar  ch-Cc^ord  ina  t(jr 
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SOME  yoiOTS  OF  CLARIFICATION  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE^ 


The  school  personnel   questionnaire  Contains  all  of  the  statements 
listed — for  students,  parents,  and  business/industry  as  well  as 
some  that  are  unique   to  the  school  personnel  questionnaire.  There 
are  also  common  statements  in  the  business/industry  and  parents 
segment.     This  commonality  will  allow  a  cross-erection  of  opinions 
on  some  key  i'ssucs. 

The  student  segment  has  been  necessarily  designed  to  be  comprehended 
by  a  wide  range  of  age  levels.     By  comparing  student  and  school 
personnel  responses,   a  fair  assessment  of  the  level  of  career  educa- 
tion that  preseit^iy  exists  in  the  school  can  be  made.     It  should  be 
noted  that  a  neg:itivc  response  on  the  student  scctiqn  is  not.  < 
necessarily  bad  —  as  the  grade  level  answering  tnay  nOc*trave  reached 
that  particular  Level  on  the  continuum.     School  persor^nel  are  asked 
to  answer  this  section  drawing  upon  knowledge  that  they  possess  based 
on  the  entire  schoc/l  K-12,  not  what  is  stressed  at  their  level. 

^  •  I  • 

•Some  of  the  staLeaents  in  the  schot 1  personnel  segment  may  seem  to  be 
administration  orientated,  however  it  is   felt  that  opinions  from  all 
personnel  would  be  helpful.     If  one  does  not  have  the  nebessary  infor- 
mation to  make  a  value  Judgement — the  undecided  column  is  available 
for. the  answer. 


Some  of  the  statements  ur>e  the  ter^n  "high  school'*  as'  opposed  to  "tichool," 
— 80  as  not  to  confuse  the  issue  as  far  as  graduating  from  college, 
tech  scho51,  <?tt  .     This  shoiVjd  not  be  construed  to^  mean  that  success  or 
failure  is  attributed  to  the  last   3~^*  vears  of  the  school  experience. 

A  guide  to  the  general  classification  of  the  statements  in  the  School 
Personnel  questionnaire  would  be  as  follows: 

A.  Appreciation  and  Attitude    ^    -1  through  7 

B.  Strategies  Tor  Implementat ion-S  through  20 

C.  Assessment'  '  21  through  ^5  ^  "^^^  • 


....  / 


ADMu 


c'oi'NS  i'i.i;h 


1*  i'liu'?';  r  \.  : 


.>  ^Career  educatic2n.  sho/u  WJ  bt:'   ui:  ok^ ted  in-t  o,  the  x:urri'r\\]  \\i 
^. of  our  schopl  to  suph  a  degree'  elm it        riint-s  me.nilnK,f ul 
'  and  useful   to  pare^'ts ,  studfni:?,  school   p*n  -sonuel  .  and 
frur  cotriHiun  i  ty  .  / 


Educators  In  the  clement arv 


^  o  c  o  n  d  '\ r  v  s  i'  1 1  l^c^  1  e;  a  crept 


the  .cohcep't  of  cafreer  developme-at  as  being  n  vorthy  . 
nrlsslon  of  the  school  Lo  the  <.ief,re-c  ih^L  they  do  general 
education .  '  '  •    *  ' 

/  •  .  .  ^*  ■ 

V  ■  A  coinplete  ,  compi  ehensive  ,  ,  career  education  prtigran 
■  integrate^.  In  to  a  school's  ,cu  rr  i  culum  should  ot  necessity 
be  SQ  designed-  as  to  lei^.d  support,  to  ex'ery  student's 
developmental  process.  , 

.  Students^  who  .'gradiiate  'from  hi^h, school  rnhould  possess  n 
marketable  skill.  .  " 

.  We  should  d^vt-Iop  a  close  v/crking  re  I s^t  i  onsli  j  p  vith  the 
business  coiiiiraini  ty  in  ^  our  edu.ationiil  process.  ^ ' 

.   Students  should-  becpme  aware  of  an^l  explore  ir^my  c^iceer 
opportunities  dur\ng  their  school  years. 

.   1  bel  ieve  that  we  can  and  should  in  teg i ate  an  Increased 
ar.ioiuut'  of  careea:  InformatJon  .into  L he  rep.iji  r>r  curriculur 
of  -  out'  S-cViool .         '       '     '  •  . 

.  Carcer"^pducatlon  concepts  require  anci^  t  on  t  jjiuous 

c-:upport  fron:  the  leadership  roles  or   admiral  ?-i:rators.  and 
boards,' of  education  in  order  to  create  an  "atinv^sphere  for 
change"  in  thi  school  ant^  corrjiumity 


'7^ 


.   S'pecval  staff  and  instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  into  the'  curriculum  if 
the  proper  leadership  and  .ciire-  tion  ccrr  be  provided. 

.   Cur^^ulurc  development  ir.  career  education  in  our  school 
should  emerge  luider  the  umbrel-^'a  cl  a  master  plnn  so  as 
to  avoid  unc^uc  repetition  and^or  \^oids  in  the  process. 

.  In-Service  training  would  be  r<-^cessary  t(^  arfect^ive 
implementation  of  career  education  in  our  srhool  . 

.   It  seems-more  feasible.- to  create  "spheres  of  influence""* 
in  career  education  among  \§pof  ial  •  sta f f  and  instructiorsal 
staff  with  a  special  interesL,  and  ^.xperienco  n  ^iraduai  , 
systematic  spin-off  throughou*-  the  syst^^in^as  cpposcd  to 
an  attempt  at  total  staff  involvem.en^.  _ 

cooperative  effort  y^dth  other  school  districts  -in  the 
provision  of  exploratory  and  preparatory  courses  of 
r^tudiV  would  seem  a   logical  consideration. 

-AI  professional   statf  membe)'  v;I.t!i  o'p.-^t'se 


and  care'er  ..educatic-n  integration  v;ho  .coii 
two  or  more  local  school  districts  .vculd  see* 
cons  1  d e r a t. ic  n  . 


;  n  cur  r  i  ^'u.  i 
he  shared  b 
i.pgi  ca  1 


Cooperative  efforts  with  otller  scrooJ   distrirts   in  the  - 
^;it-t^rt  of   t'.^acher  in-sei~vice  tr. lining  In    •riicoi  ^^^ducation 
roi/^"  .^eon.  a  loe.l(!al   cons  u^l^'rn  L  Ion..  .  _ 


1 . 


t. 


1. 


 .  ^ 


e5.;ponse . 
"  Ol'FE R  A  . 


2  . 


UI-^ECTDED 


^  ] 


An  arrangement.  bet:v;een  the  scluv^l  aiuj  .itn:.ii   rmi^  1  oy cm-s 
whereby  business  people  tU.scuss  their  oc  rupat  Ions 
with  young  people  yould  seent  a  logic'nJ   CM?nsldorar  ion  J 

Ah  jarrangemenr  between  the  sri.ool  and^  local  empJoyer^  ,/ 
for  s.tudents  to  Supplement  their  v  formal  schooling  with 
**actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a     r  ^ 
logical  consideration.  '^'".'^ 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  JocctI  emplcTyers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  pn-thc-job  ,^ 
.instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. '  ^  '  .  ' 

Parents  invited  to  the  school  to  discuss  their  careers 
with  our  young  people  would,  seen^  \i  logical  consideration. 

\lhe  development  of  a  practical  curriculum^guide  to 
career . education  materials  availabJe  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  level,  job  cluster, 
.curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logirnl 
consideration, 

llie  curriculum  offerings  and  physical  plant   of  our 
school  are  adequate  to  meet  requirements  pf  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education , 

The  capability  and  worV   load  of  the  £»xi^ing  staff  of 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  iniplement  ,  vS'.onl  tor ,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without  * 
additional  assistance. 

■  ^ 

I  feel  that-  I  ui;?fl^erstantl  caieer  educatior'  (  oncept  s  to 
the  point  that  I*can  integrrite  them  into  my  course  of 
study  rand /or  related  school  assi  f^nmcnts  . 

Students  graduating  from  oui   high  scliool s .  totiny**" 
■generally  have*  a  good  c-onrept  of  the  cnr'eer  opportunities 
-that  are  available  to  then. 

~  Generally,  our  high  schoo's  are  present  1 y  graduating 

students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 

at  the  time  of  their  gradu.' tion . 

.      .  .  %  . 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  prssenlly  graduating 
st'udents  who  are.  prepared  to  seek  additional  edueaf^on  - 
or  training  tb  qunlify  for  gainful  employment.  ^ 

iiigh  school  graduates  are  Wfl  1  prepared  in  J^>hTappl/\i<ra^ 
tion  skills  such  as  writing  letters,  of  appl.i  c.?(  ion  and 
applicant  ^iterviews. 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT  (con't)... 


Page  -3- 


.PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONfDlNG  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMEN^,vPUT  Voi'R'SlJLF  IN  THE  PT.ACE  OF 
"  -  :.     A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR 'SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRESENT' TME.  '       ^>  '  ,;  • 


\ 


MUCH  -A^SOME 
HELP     \  HELP 


NO  . 
HELP 


28.    My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  but  wKat 
♦..jobs  and  work  means  -    .  ,  .  ^         ^        ,  . 

29 <    My  school  helps  me  see  my  st^r4Jlgths  and  m^  interests 
when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job. 
■  ■  'N.^     \  -   "\     '  ■ 

.  :.30."  .My '  school  has  activities  Cl^at  help  me  to  choose  a       :r  ^ 
group ^pf  jobs  to  study.v  ;  , 

^31.     My  school  he}ps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  in  my  life  i>iat  are  iinportant  to  me.  . 

\   32^    My  school  helps  me  see  the  's^pecial  skilUs.  needed,  "by 
people  who  work  ;in  various\)cybs.  s  • , 

^■^      c    ■  .  ■ 

33.  My  at^chool  help^  me  discov'fer  my  interests,,'my  abilities, 
and.  my  fee^ling's  th^^t  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

I 'think      might  like  Ito  work  on. 

34.  My  school  helps  ,ine  sefe  that  a  person '  s  standard  of 
.  living  depends  on  thd'  kind  of  job  he  haa        a  wage 

earner .  *  •     .  '  ^ 

35.  :  My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  .a  job 

where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do. 

36.  My  school  provides  experionces  for ^mc  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in -various  groups' of  job^ . 

■  ^        .   ■  -  .  s 

37.  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  £:k:flls  ^  need  to 
know  in  the  job      am  planning  for.- 

38.  My  school  helps  me  get%  the  skills  ,  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  job  I  am  planning  fot. 
/ 

39.  M>».school  help/S  me  match  my  interes\^  and  abilities 
with  the  skill>^  that- are  needed  in  gl^oups  ofvjobs. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that. how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

one  kind  of  job  ..more*  than  another  kind  of  job 


V 


1, 


3. 


3. 


rol  has  activities"  showing-why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 
kinds  of  jobs.  .  ■ 


■  1. 

\ 

2 . 

2 . 

3.  

".1.- 

t  '  ^ 

3.  . 

2. 

1_.  ^ 

3.   

V  ■ 

1. 

■  ^  ■  - 
2^  - 





0 

O 

\             '                 •          '  , 

*  0 

ERIC 
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■STUDENT  SEGMENT;    INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements  . 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


(Check  one).  OKADE  LiiVLL. 


8  9 


1(» 


n 

MUCH 
HELF 


1? 


SOMK 


NO 

HELP 


L.     My  flrhoci   hnp  nctlvlricp  th/U  hrlp  mo  find  ovtt  n 


2.  My  school  helps  me  set  my  sLicngilis  and  my  Intcic-f  ts 
.  when  I  am  thinking  about  choosJnK  a  job. 

3.  My  schoM  has  activities  that  ho]})  me  to  choo&f-  . 
group  of  jobs  to  stuciyi 

4.  My  school  het^^ps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  In  my  life  that  are  important  to  me. 

5.  My  school  helpis  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by' 
people  who  work  in  Various  jobs. 

6.  .  My  school  helps  me  discover  my -intereltps,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  grpup  of  jobs  that 
I  think  I  might  like  to  irork  on.  '  * 

.. ' '  ,  * 

7.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  ^  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  "form  of  a  job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  Is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  ' 

9.    My  school  prqyides  experiences  for  me  to  iise  tools 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  varipus  groups  of  jobs. 

10.  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  fhe  skills  I  need  to. 
know  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

11.  My  sc^ggl  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  job  I  am  planning  for. 

12.  My  school  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skiljls  that  are  needed  In  groups  of  jobs. 

•^13.     My  schoo]  helps  me  ?ec  tliaL  hov    I  act  and  what  I  fim 


may  TFt  one  fiind  of  inh  morp  thnn  another  kind  -^^  job. 

14.     My  school  has  activiLitb  showing  why  certain  tVpefi  ol 
jobs  require  more  educatiiM'  rrnl  L  ■  aining  than  otl'i^i 
kinds  of  .job's . 


1. 


•1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1; 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


2.- 


3. 


3. 


ERIC 


(Please  do  r.i-L  ;.u^  . 

purpose?  of  ^w^'^y 


Your  return  ivept  confidential  tor 


Id- 


Dear  Parents:  - 

Your  school  dlstrir!   is  cooperatlnp.  In  a  research  and 
planning  study  In  career  education  that  was  requested  by  the 
superintendents  of  the  public  schools  in  Area  XV  and  is  also^ 
supported  by  Indian  Hills  Cpnnnunity  College  and  by  the  lowfl 
Department  of  Public  Inst  ruction .    You  are  , one  of  25%  of  the 
parents  in  your  district,  chosen  by  random  sampling  technl- 
x-^ques,  to  participate  in  this  study. 


Career  education  is  a  "concept"  with  sothe  very  broad/ 


long  range  goals.     It  provides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
become  aware  of  and  to  explore  many  occupational  areas  of 
interest*     The  idea  is  to  relate  basic  subject  (matter  to  the 
real  world  in  which  we  live  so  that  the  3  R's  become  meaning- 
ful and  relevant  to  every  student.     The  objective  is  to  fuse 
the  Career  Education  concept  into  the  existing  curriculum  so 
that  it  becomes  the  major  body  of  activity. 

Sound  educati'orifll  planning  needs  the  benefit  of  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  parents  of  our  children.  Please 
assist  your  school  district  by  filling  out  the  reverse  side  and 
returning  it  in  the* self-addressed ,  stamped  envelope  provided 
for  your  convenience.    Please  respond  within  three  day's  of  ypur  • 
receiving  this  milling.    Your  response  is  very  important  as  only 
one  of  every  four  parents  are  receiving  this  questionnaire. 

Thank  you. 

Bob  ^  Morrissey 

Refefearch-Coordinator 

Indian  IlillF  Community  College 

Ottumwa,  Iowa 
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is  SEGMENT:    INSTRUCTIONS : 


1-  Fleaie  check  all  statements 

2*  Please  respond  irlth  only  one  check  per  statement 


1,/Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 


ELEM.  1. 


JR  HIGH  2, 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3, 


4. 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  should  become  aware  of  aad  explore  maiiy 
career  opportunities  during  thni  i  school  yearf, . 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  Skill. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an 
Increased  amount  of  career  information  Into  the 
•  regular  curriculum  of  our' school. 

Parents  Invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers' with  our  young  people  would  seem. a 
logical  consideration. 

.  We  should  develop  a  cJlose  working  relationship 
with  the  businees  community  in  our  educational 
process. 

Ai:i  arrangement  between  rhe  school  and  local 
employers  wherel^y^^usiness  people  discuss  th^ir 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a  . 
logical  consideration.  ^ 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for,  students  to  supplement  their 
fi^nnal  schooling  with  "in  plane"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical-  consideration. 


10.    An.  arrangement  between,  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-school 
and  on-the-job  instruction — with  .;he  goal  of 
ent ry  level j^mpXoyment  JjLao^QCigupAtlQnal  f iel4 


8. 


9. 


would  seem  a  logical  cbnsiucration. 


YES 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4. 
NO  UNDECI 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


I.  2. 


3._ 

3. 

3.. 

3._ 

3._ 

3. 


3. 


(Please  do  not  sign  "our  aaiw 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


.)ur  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 


er|c 


Attention:     Ovner,  Oper^'tor  or  Personnel  Man-nger 

Your  f5rhcol  district  is  cooperating  in  a  research  and 
planning  study  It;  cateet  education  that  was  requested  by  the 
superintendents  ol  the  public  schools  in  Area  XV  and  is  also 
supported  by  Indian  Hills  Community  College  and  by  the  lowa 
Department  of  Public  Instruction.  You  are  one  of  .25%  of  the 
total  businesses  and  industries  in  Area  XV »  chosen  by  random 
sampling  techniques,  to  participate  in  this  study. 

Career  education  la  a  "concept"  with  some  very  broad, 
long  range  goals.     It  proVides  an  opportunity  for  students  to 
become  aware  of  and  to  explore  many  occupational  areas  of 
Interest.     The  idea  is  .to  relate  basic  subject  matter  to  the 
Yeal  world  in  which  we  live  so  that  the  3  R's  become  meaning- 
ful and  relevant  to  every  student.     The  objective  is  to  fuse 
the  Career  Education  concept  into  the  existing  curriculum  so 
that  it  becomes  the  major  body  of  activity. 

Sound  educational  planning  needs  the  benefit  of  the 
attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  business  and  industrial  community. 
Please  assist  your  school  district  by  filling  out  the  reverse 
side  and  returning  it  In  the  self-addressed  stamped  envelope 
that  Is  provif^pd  for  yoti.    Your  response  is  very  important  as 
only  one  of  every  four  businessee/lndustries  In  Area  XV  are 
receiving  this  questionnaire. 


Thank  you. 


Bob  Mprrlssey 

Research-Coordinator 

Indian  Hills  Community  College 

Ottumwa ,  Iowa 
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ERiC  •  7  5^ 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS- 


1. 


3. 

4. 
5. 


10. 


11, 


1.  Please  check  all  statfemente 

2.  PleaM  reepond  with  only  one  check  per  ftati 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describee  your  business  or  induBtry: 


Agrlcul ture 
Mining 

Construction 
Manuf  acttiriiw 
Transportation- 
Commun  i  ca  t  ion 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance  ,  " 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 


6. 

7. 

8.  " 

9.  " 


2.     Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  yoii  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


/ 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  ^oday 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  careerj^ 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally »  our  high  schools  avf  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  "to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job  _ 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school' and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
^'actually  doing**  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
Instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  J^eyel  ^niployment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seenKa  logical  consia^ 
eration. 


Over  100  (5) 


YES 


1. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


1. 


1. 


2. 


1. 


UNDl 
3.. 

3._ 

3.^ 

3.^ 
3.^ 

3.^ 
3. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


AREA  XV  RESEARCH-PLANNING  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Career  Education  Resources  Presently  Available 
or  in  operation  in  >  Coniiunity 


SchM*  District, 


On  the  following  sheet  list  career  education 
resoutces  in  terms  of  personnel,  projects  or 
programs ,  finances ,  and  facilities/equipment . 
These  resources  are  not  limited  to  the  local 
school  but  should  include  those  resources 
availably  throughout  the  district  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  comprehensive  career 
education  plan  for  your  district. 
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PERSONNEL 


Aa  an  example  of  the  people  reaourcea  in  career  education  that  exist  in  your  district, 
please  list  at  least  ten  persons  who  colild  be  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
demonstrations  to  young  people. 

These  people  may  or  may  not  be  associated  with  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  professional  and  non--profWssional  careers.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
form^ — you  will  probably  want  to  kfcep  them  in  your  records,  however, 

A  listing  of  ten  people  will  bar«Ay  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource — and 
you  may  list  aa  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.    The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

1.  to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  give  the  area  advisory   'ommittee  exairples  of  ^he  people  resources  x 
that  exist. 

(Check  One) 

POSITION  AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE  ARE  COULD 

BEING  USED       BE  USED 

1.  ^   ^^^^  • 

2.   ^  ^  ■ /   

3.   • 

A.  '  '  ■  . 


S._ 
6-. 

.  8._ 
9. 


10.  ■    

11.  •       .  - 


12. 

13-. 

15. 

16. 

17._ 

18.. 

19. 


ERIC  \        (Please  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 


FINANCES-  Please  list  any  additional  sources  of  Income  available  to  you 

career  education  Implementation  such  §s  special  state  and  federal^ 
programs  or  projects  you  have  qualified  for  or  local  funding  from 
foundations,  civic  organizations,  etc.,  presently  In  operation  or 
being  designed. 


soimcE 


LENGTH  OF  FUlibiNG  PEF'.IOD 


TITLE  OF  PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT 


3. 
6. 


7._ 
8. 


PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS: 


J 


The  purpose  of  this  page  Is  to  describe  the  projects  or  programs  In  career  education 
that  are  presently  In  existence  In  your  school  district.    Please  describe  all  those 
listed  on  the  previous  page,  plus  those  career  education  projects  and  programs  that 
do  not  receive  special  funding.  ^ 


PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS 


GRADE 
LEVELS 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


1. 


2. 


5. 


7. 


8. 


ERIC 


You  are  encouraged  to  add  extra  pages  for  more  projects  or 
programs  to  give  more  in-depth  descriptions  if  you  desire. 
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FACILITIES/EQUIPMENT 


i 


The  purpose  of  this  sectionals  to  gain  insight  at  the  local  and  area  level  into 

facilities/equipment  that  your  school  district  owns  or  has  access  to  that  are  or 

could  be  uniquely  suited  to  the  process  of  career  education.    More  likely  than 

not,  these  facilities/equipment  would  relate  to  the  grades  7-12  exploratory  and 

preparatory  aspects  of  career  education,  although  we  are  certainly  not  limiting 

this  section  to  such. 

» 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
of  equipment,  room,  or  building;  rather  that  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 


F  AC  I M  T T  f:S  /  FOl 1 1  PM  VN 1 


-(Check  one) 
ARF  BEING      COULD  BE 
USED  USED 


2. 


r 


4. 


5. 


7. 


Facilities/Equipment ,  con't. . . . 

FACILITIES/EQUIPMENT  USE 

8. 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


(Check  one) 
ARE  BEING     COULD  BE 
USED  USED 


10. 


 4- 


11. 


12, 


13. 


14. 


15. 


16. 


ERIC 


You  arc  eucuuiagcd  Lu  atlc  *  xtrn  pnges  libtiug  addlLional  facilities 
or  to  give  more  in-deprb  Hi-scriptions  If  von  desire . 
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AREA       CAREER  mJ 


ON  RESEARCH^PLANNING 


.  SURVEY  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS  REFLECTED  IN  STUDENT  POPULATION 

\.  •  ^  ■  r  ■    . , .  ■  ,    N  •  ,    "  ' 

j.X  Thls^ection  is  contpbsed  of  tyo  jiarts,  an  Ovitiine  of  si)ecia^l  Needs 
Ciass^f icati$h  io  use  as  a  get^ral  reference  and  a  suinmary  of  the 
special  needs  that  are  reflected,  in  the  student  population  of  your 
school  district. 


/The  career  education  concept  asks  us  to  implement  a  delivery  ay^tem 
of  career  awareness,  explorationL  and  preparation  that  can  reach  all 
students.     Those  students  "vho  function. satisfactorily  or  above  average 
in  thie  regular  classroom  situatioW  need  to  bfe  and  will  be  well  ptovided 
^  fpr  In  a  well  developed  career  education  pro'g^m.    Ve  do  have  students, 
KotJever,  who  are,  hot  performing  satisfactorily  in  school  for  ofte  or  4 

•  combliratlon  of  reasjons.     Many  of  these  reasons  are  remedial  in  nature. 

•  It  is  the  purpbse  of  this  section' <to  develop  a  suinmaty,  by  Incidence 

,  an<i  location,  of  l^ose  special  needs  reflected  in  the  student  population 
of  "the  public  schools  of  Area  XV  so  that;  * 

1.     recbiranendations  to  the  D.P.I,  for  career  education 

implementation  Ijn  Area  XV  will  inclujde  well  documented  . 
^     data  that-  may  reflect  the  need  for  Increased  special 

funding  for  our  schoolis^      ^\  '    ^  *  4  / 

^  2.    \re6er>t|  well"  documented  data  will  be  available  to  the 

Area»  Educational  Ui^it  for  use  in  the  development  of  a  > 
special  education  plan  for  our  area.. 


Please  list  only  the  nuirf^er  of  students  by  grade  and  classification. 
Supporting  data  should  be  kept  in  your  school  tV*be^,ased  for  reference  in 
the  diEvelopment  of  specially  funded  programs  that  ydu  may  qualify  for  as 
a  rMjult  of  this  study  or ,  in  the  planning  processes  of  the  Area  Educational 
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A  Y 


OUTLINE  OF  SPECIAL  NEEDS  CJLASSIFI CATION 


DISADVANTAGED-  ^The  claSBif  icat  Ion  system  for  the  disadvantaged  Is 
designed  to  include  all  persons  who  have  academic ,  socioecohomic , 
or  other  handicaps  that  preveift^'fchem  from  succeeding  in  a  regular- 
education  ^program.  In  order  to  assist  an  Indivlduljl  to  succeed, 
one 'or  more  of  the  allowable  special  services  should  be  provided 
to  maximize  the  likeXihpod  of  his  isuccessful  cotfrraerfon  of  a  pro- 
gram. ,     '  ^  .■ 

■  ■  V        I  .  .    ^  ■ 

1.0    ACADEMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED-  These  individuals  are  not  succeeding 
or  cannot  succeed  In  a  regular  education  prcrgrani  because  of  at 
least  one  educational    ieificiency . 


1.2 


LANCUACI-   (SPEAK] >:(;/COMPREHENS} ON)  DEF 
In  thipif^rdbp  experience  siif £i<fiei;it  d 
communiratlon  that  their  ckpiacity'  to 
reduced.     They  may  have  one  or  more  o 
characteristic 


TClF.Njr.Y-  Individuals 
ifflculty  with  verba!  • 
learn  is  significantly 
f  the  following  ^ 


Poor  speech  and/or  limited  F'orrnal 
Inability  to  use  the  formal  langu 
school 

Seri6us  lan^^^i^e  difficulties  in 

1.1.1    ENGLISH  IS  SECONDARY  LANGU AGE- 
deficiency  can  be  remedied  by 
as  a  foreign  language 


English  vocabulary; 
age  effectively  In 

any  language 

Persons  whose  language 
instruction  in  English 


1.1 


.2     ENGLISH  IS  PRIMARY  LANGUAGE-  Persons  whose  language 
deficiency  can  be  remedied  by  programs  design^tJ  to 
increase  language  proficiency 


READING  AND/CR  WRITING  DEFlCIENCT-  Individuals  in  this^  group 
experience  sufficient  difficulty  with  reading  and  writing^^ 
that  their  capacity  to  learn  is  reduced  significantly.  They 
may  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics :> 

Poor  reading  ability  and  limited  formal  vocabulary 
Inability  to  write  or  communicate  it)  wrTting 


1.2.1 


1.2. 


ENGLISH  IS  SECONDARY  LANGUAGE-  Persians  whose  reading/ 
writing  deficiency  can  be  treated  by  instruction  in 
English  as  a  foreign' language  or  by  programs  desig|T^ 
to  achieve  proficiency  J   

1 1  r     '  ■  ■   f  ^       '  ;    :  "'^ 

ENGL]:SH  JS  PRIMARY  LANGUAGE-^  Persons  whose  reading/writ- 
ing ceficiency  can  be  treated Ibest  by  programs  ' designed 
to  Irrreasf  proficiency 
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1.3    COMPUTATIONAL  DEFICIENCY-  These  individuals  have  educational 
background  in  mathematics  which  is  not  adequate  to' perform 
at  the  level  required  by.  the  regular  education  program.  They 
may  have  one  or  more  of  the  following  characteristics: 


Serious  difficulties  in  comprehending  computational  con- 
cepts 

Insufficient  comput4tional  skill  to  compete  effectively 
with  peers  '  ^ 

GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  DEFICIENCY-  Individuals  in  this  group 
have  general  educational  deficiencies  Which  are  jprincipally 
respoT^sible  for  their  inability  to  succeed.    They  may  have 
one  or  more  characteristics  pr  conditions ,/ suc^  as  the 


following: 


r 


I 


|th€ 


A.  Low  achievemtiit  scopes 

B.  Poor  attendance  records 

C.  School  dropout 

D.  Potential  school  dropout 


Uiiawareness  of  education- 
al procedures  and/or 
opportunities 
Lack  of  parental  support 
and  guidance  because  of 
parents'  lack  of  education 


2.0    SOCIOECONOMIC  EFFECTS  ON  BEHAVJOR-Thes^  individuals,  because  of  their  " 
background  or.  experience,  have  developed  attitudes  which  result  in 
/   behavior  that  severely  limits  their  ability  to  perform  successfully  in 
an  education  program.-  .       '  , 

r 

2.1    HOSTILE  9R  DEFIANT  BEHAVIOR-Individuals  in  this  group  exhibit 
excessive  aggressive 'anti-social ,  or  disruptive  behavior. 
They  may  have  one  or  mote  characteristics,  such  as  the  following: 


A.  Significant  incideitce  of  D. 
involvement  with  the  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  E. 

B.  Defiance  of  rules  and  regu-  F. 
.  lations 

C.  Persistence  in  tryinjg  to  G. 
dominate  the  scene 


Withdrawals  fron^  normal 
socialc  intercourse 
Unrestrained  behavior 
Socially  assertive  and 
^unconventional  behavior 
DisruptivSiess  in  school 


2:2 


PASSIVE  OR  APATHETIC  BEHAVIOR-Tndlviduals  in  this  group  exhibit 
unusual  lack- of  participatlo©-*^  and  response  to  learning  oppor- 


tunities. ^  They  may  tave  one  or  more  ch^racteiristlcs 

such-  as  the  followirg: 

A.     No  interest  In  learning  iOr 
choolwork 
tive  attiLu|( 
jiing 


B 


C. 
D. 


lie  toward 


No  \ 
in'fi 

Negc 

Dlsjcburagemen  L 
Lack  of  persona] 
indifference 

Puor  relat  ion>5hip  with  others 


Very  poor  or 
image 
Ov.ersensltiv 


ti 


In  sehoolwork 
motivation , 


re  criticil 
H.     La'ck  of  expe] 
successful  e: 


orTcohditlon 


negative  s 


ty  to  construe-^ 


ience  with 
iamples  of  his~^ 
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7^. 


own  ethnic; group 

Other  identified  disadvan- 

tagements,  such- as  poor 

nutrition,  broken  home,  but- 

of -^wedlopk^^pregnancies ,  or 

under-employtnent 


3.0 


^.0 


ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED-  Individuals  in  this  group  are  not 
succeeding,  or  cannot  succeed  in  a, regular  education  program  for 
one  or  more  econ6inic  reasons.    The  effects  tend  to  be  clear  and 
obvious  to  on  educator,  and  coftritermeasures  may  Require  joint 
efforts  with. welfare  and  other  social  apency  personnel.  Persons 
In  this  cMte^ory  may  have  one  or  more  characteristics,  such  as 
the  following;.  • 


A. 
B. 

C. 


Geographical  isolation 

Njeeds  Economic  assistance  to  erter  or  s 


in  school 


Uneniplo>Tnen t  or  underemployment 

OTHER  REMEDIABLF  EFFECTS  (SPECIFY)-  This.  'V^ntch  all"  category 
should  be  restricted  to  special  situations  of  a.  local  irijdividualized 
(nature.     The  effect  of  disadvantagemerit^shou] J  be  specified,  j 


HANDICAPPED-  The  rlnssification  system  for  the-hardlcapped  is  designed 
to  include  al3  persons  with  a  physical  or  mental  handicap  who  cannot  or 
arcv- not  succeeding  in  a  regular  education  program.     To  assist  an  ' 
individual  to  succeed,  one  or  moi?e  of  the  allowable  special  services 
should  be  provided  to  maximize  the  likelihood  of  his  successful  completion 
of  a  program.  / 


1.0 


MENTALTY RETARDED-  Individuals  are  considered  to  be  mentally  retarded 
when  their  ^ate  of  Intellectual  development  is  significantly  less 
than  the  normal  rate  and  the  potential  for  academic  achievement  is 
estimated  to  be  markedly  lesd  than  expected  of  persons  with  a  normal 
rate  of  intellectual  development.  *  - 

•  *  * 

Criteria  fpr  inclusion  in  the^  categories  require  professiolaal 
diagnosis  in  which  conditions,  stich  as  hearing  loss,  visual  handicaps^ 
emotional  handicaps,  learning  disabilities,  language  handicaps,  socilai 
and  cultural  deprivation,  are  ruled  out  as  the  primary  cause  of  lack 
of  ability  to  succeed.  ' 

1.1    EDUCMLE  RETARDED-  Individuals  in  this  group  have  a  rate  of 
intellectual  development  which  is  approximately  45  to  75 
percent  of  nonn«nl.  ^  They  can  be  expected  to  achieve  maximally 
to  about  the . sixth-grade  level  in  academic  work.  However, 
they  can  be  educated  and  trained  to  enter  the  world  of  work  in 
positions  which  formerly  may  have  been-  considered  Ffeyond  their 
capabilities; 

The  rate  df  intellectual  develo(J>meht ,  ^md  othfer  jfcriteriaj  for 
\  .  .incrusion  in  this  catei^ory,  must  ble  th4t  which  is  specified  by 


1.2 


*Stat;j|p  regulations. 


.1 


group  have  a  rate  of 
1^  to  50  percent  of 
t:^on  and  training  than 


TRAINABLE  RETAJjiDED-  Individuals  Inj  t  his 
intellectual  divelopment  japproxiijiately 
normal  arid  res|on(! ^iqore  slowly  t^  educalt 

do  th,e  educable  re-tarded.     Many  can  be  trained  for  jobs  which 
require  sifigle  skills  and  in  which  adequate  supervision  is 
provided.  |  ^  ^ 

The  rate  of  intellectual  development,  and  other  criteria  for 
inclusion  in  this  category,  must  be  that  which  is  specified  by 
State,  rcigulatlon^- . 
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LEARNING  DISABILITY-  Individuals  with  this  handicap  exhibit  a 
disorder  in  one  or  more  basic  psychological  processes  Involved 
"lii  understanding  or  using  spoken  or  written  language.  These 
processes  may  be  manifested  In  disorders  of  listening,  thinking, 
speaking,  reading,  writing,  spelling,  or  simple  computing.  The 
term  includes  conditions  whic^  have  been  referred  to  as  perceptual 
handicaps,  brain  injury,  minimal  braiir  dysf^unctioi>,  dyslexia, 
developmental  asphas^a,  etc.     This  category  does  not  inciude 
learning  problems  which  are  primarily  caused  by  visual,  hearing, 
or  motor  handicaps,  mental  retardation^  emotional  jdisturbances, 
or  environmental  disadvantages.  ' 

SERIOUSLY  EMOTIONALLY  DISTURBED^  Individuals  with  this  l^andicap. 
suffer  from  psychiatric  disturbances  which  limit  their  ability  to 
govern  their  own  behavior,  j  These  disturbances  are  cff  sUchja 
tidture  and  severity  as  to  require  one  or  mote  apeclal  educational 
or  other  type  of  services. 

ORTHOPEDICALLY  HANDICAPPED-  These  Individuals  are  limited  in  self- 
mobility,  stating  in  a  classroom,  and/or  using  materials  or 
equipment  for  leaming^because  of  muQcul^^r,  skeletal,  or  neuro- 
muscular impalfrment.  *  ^ 


VISUALLY  HANDICAPPED-  These  Individuals  are  severely  limited  In 
their  ability  to  see.  State  laws  and  regulations  establish-^he 
criteria  for  the  diagnosis  and  classification  of  visual  disabilities. 

5.1  PARTIALLY  SIGHTED-  Using  the  criteria  specified  by  the  Stat*^,  " 
include  in  this  group  those  individuals  whose  vision  is  limited 
even  with  correction  to  ^he  extent  that  modifications  must  be 

-made  in  program,^  equipment »  materials,  and/or  facilities  4f '  they 
are  to  be  able  to  succeed  in  the  educational  program. 

5.2  BLIND-  Sxate  laws  define  legal  blindness.  The  extent  of  the 
visual  disability  Is  severe.    Usually,  the  visual  handicap  is 
such  that  the  individual  must  depend,  to  a  large  extent,  on 
his  sense  of  touch  and  hearing  rather  than  on  his  sense  of 
sight. 


HEARING  IMPAIRED-  Individuals  in  this  group  have  a  sense  of  hearing 
inadequate  for  success  in  learning  situations State  laws  and 
regulations  establish  the  criteria^fot  the  diagnosis  and  classifica- 
tion of  hearing  disabilities.  $  \  ^ 


ejii 


6.2 


HARD  OF  HEARING-  The  indivlcual  cin  hear  and  understand  sp jecr , 
but  with  difficulty.    The  speech  liiust  be  loud  , and  the' indivldiial 
must  use  a  hearing  aid,  or  lipreaciing  along  with  a  hearing  ai< 
to  supplement  his  own  hearing.   ^  ^  * 


DFAF-  P^'en  with)  the  amplified Icn' cf  sijijnd  provided  by  ia  h 
aid,  the  individual  is  unabl^  to  hear  and  recognize  all  sp 
sounds .  I  ' 


iring 
set 


7A 


n 


7.0    SPEECH  li^AIR to-  Th^se  individunls  have  speech  patterns  that  differ 
^noticeably  from  the  normal.     Speech  disorders  may  be  artlculatory ,  * 
vob'^l,  stuttertrtgt.  or  dcfrlve  from  delayed  speech ,  and  speech  dis- 
orders associated  With  cleft  palnte,  hearing  Impairment,  or  cerebral 
palsy.  .  ° 

8.0    OTHER  HEALIU  IMPAIRMENT-  Thl8\group  of  Individuals ^have  limited 
strength,  vitality,  and  alertness  because  of  chronic  health  ^ 
problems  such  as  heart  conditions,  tuberculosis,  rheumatic  fever,  i 
^    nephritis,  inffectlc^us  hepatitis,  l,nfectiou8  mononucleosis,  asthma, 
hemophilia,  epilepsy,  leukemia;  diabet^es,  and  other  chronic  conditions 

9.0    MULTI-HANDICAPPED-  TniJ  LvidualljS  in  this  group  have  a  combination  of 

handicapping;  conditions,  each  of  wliich  must  be  ' considered  in  plagfting 
programs  or  progrz-n  mortification j  \  \ 
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AREA  XV  CAREER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  &  PLANNING 

 r  


COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  SEGMENT 


DROPOinS 

PLEASE  GIVE  TllE  NUMHER  OF-DROPOl'TS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAR 
1973-74  BY  TlIF,  FOI.l  OWING  CLASS  IF  r(,  AT  IONS  : 


GRADE 
LEVEL 

7 

I  8 
9 

10 

11 

12 
OTHER 


1     ■ b\ys 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 


TOTALS ; 


IS  THERE  AN  ECONOMIC  LEVEL  THAT  A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION  OF 
DROPOUTS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  WITH?  PLEASE  CHECK  ^E  APPROPRIATE 
BLANK. 


BELOW  $8,000  FAMILY  INCOME 


$8,000  -  $12,000  FAMILY  INCOME 


$12,0 


,000  FAMILY  INCOME 


J$20,000  -  ABOVE  FAMILY  INCOME 


NO  ONE  ABOVE  |LIS TED  INCOME  LEVEL  REPRESENTS 
a'  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION. 


AREA  XV  CAREER  EDUqATlON  RESEARQl-PLANNING 
 I  _COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  SEGMEKT 

FOLLOW-UP  ON  GRADUATES  ^ 

(f' 

Please  list  the  approximate  percent  of  your  197A  graduates' 
Xhal  you  feel  followed  a  course  of  study  in  school  that?  was 
designed  to  prepare  them- for  the  employment  or  additional 
edu^rational^training  they  have  elettted  to  initiate  since 
graduation.  ^  % 


Please  list  the  approximate  perceffit  of  your  1974  graduates 
that  you  feel  followed  a  course  of  study  in  school  that 
probably  was  not  designed  to  prepare  them  for  the  employment 
or  additional  educational  training  they  have  elected  to 
Initiate  since  graduation.  % 

Please » list  the  approximate,  percent  of  your  1974  graduates 
about  which  you  are  undecided  as  to  whether  the  course  of 
study  they  followed  was  designed  to  prepare,  them  for  the 
employment  or  additional  educational  training  they  have 
elected  to  Initiate  since  graduation. 

I. 
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v 


VI 


ERIC 


73 


S  U  R  V  I'l  Y       U  I'l  S  U  L  T  S 


Tliis  siM^tion   is  divided  inr(^  I  wo  nui  jor  aro.is  with  many  sub-divisions ,  The 
following  will  outline  tlu?  i n i (uniat  i ou  contained  here. 

f.  .  ,  * 

(A,     Actual  S'izc  oi   Sample  KospiMul  I  nf> :  - 

I  .  "    Srhoo  I  -  V-o  rsoruir  1 

o  •  '  •  .  ■  ' 

2.  Stucientf;  • 

3.  Parents 

'  4.     Business  and  Industry 

B,     Area  Reisul  ts  i 

L,     School   Personnel  Questionnaire 
a..  Total 

Jb .  Administration 
c  .     Couasel.o  rs 

d.  Teachers 

e.  Other  ^ 

2,  Students  Questionnaire  Total  ^ 

3,  Parents  Questionnaire  Total 

4,  Business-Industry  Questionnaire  Total 

5,  Comparison  of  Mutual   (Question  Result^ 
a.     Student  Segment  and  School  Personnel 
b/    Parents  Segment  and  School   Personnel  "* 

c.  .  Bus  Iness- Industry  a'nd  School  Personnel 

d .  Pa  rents »   Business -Indus try ,  and  School  Personnel 

6,  Total  ^hool  Personnel  Responses  to  page  4  of  School  Personnel 
Questionnaire 

♦      .  a.  QiipRtion 


b  .     <Jue St,  [on 
V  I 

<' .    Clliieis  L  i  un 


J .  Spec  i  a  M  y  i  uii 
8.     DropoMi s 


t(  projects 
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I 


SAMPLE 


The  outreach  effort  included  the  following (Sample  of  attitudes oand 
opinions.     These  numbers  reflect  those  who  actually  responded. 


*    School  Personnel 


1,410         =.  73.5.1%  of  public  school 

personnel  in  Area  XV  K-12 


*  Pupils 


19,479: 


Sl,\27.  of  pupils*   (4-12)  / 
in  the  public  schodls  of 
Area  XV  ^ 


*  Parents 


2,021 


12.02%  of  the  parents  of 
students  (K-12)  in  the  public 
schools  of  At^a  XV 


Business/ Industry 


255 


9.30%  of  the  business  and^ 
industries  in- Area  XV  as 
listed  by  the  Iowa  State 
Employment  Seryice  * 


;  ■  . 

*    This  sample  does  hot  include  the  Keota  District,  that  asked  not  to  be 

included  In  the  survey  at  this  time,  as  they  are  presently  involved  in  a^ 
career  education  project  funded  through  the  D.P.I,  that  requires  an  out- 
reach effort  at  a  later  date.  »^  ,  .        '  . 


SI 


SCHOOL  PERSONm.  SEGMENT: 
(Check  one)  \  ADM.  l._ 


Please  react  to  each  statement  vltn  only  -^ne  rejipou^t^ 
COUNSELOR  S.   TEACHER  3..^  #    Ot^ '4. 


1.  Career  education  should  be  integrated  into  the  curriculum 
of  our  school  to  such  a  degree^ that  it  becomes  meaningful 
and  useful  to  parents,  students »  school  personnel,  and 
our  community. 

2.  EducWtofK  In  fho  clement  nry  nnd  sooond.iry  schools  acrcpt 
the  concept  of  career  development  as. being  a  vorthy 
mission  ot  the  school  to  the  degree  that  they  do  general 
education. 

V  .  *'  ■ 

3.  A  complete,  comprehensive,  career  education  program^ 
Integrated  Intd  a  school's  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
be  so  designed  as  to  lend  Support  to  every  student's 
developmental- process • 

.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  possess  a 
marketable  skill.  /  ' 


We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
business  community  In  our  educational  proceiBS. 

6.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

7.  'I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  increased  ' 
amount  of  career  information  into  the  regular  curriculum 
of  our  school.  ^  ^  . 

8.  Career  education  concepts  require  initial  and  continuous 
suprport  from  the  leaderiship  roles  of  administi^ators  and 
boards  of  education  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for 
change"  in  the  school  and  community. 

Special  staff  and  instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  into  the  curriculum  if 
tlie  proper  leadership  and  direction  can  be  provided. 

0.  Curriculum  development  in  career  education  in'^our  school 
should  emerge  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master *plan  so  as 
to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process. 

1.  In-Service  ^^raining  would  be  necessary  to  effective 
implementation  of  career  education  in  our  school. 

It  seems  more  feasible  to  cremate  "spheres  of  influence" 
In  career  education  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
staff  with  a  special  interest,  and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to 
on  attempt  at  total  staff  involvement. 

}.  Cooperative  effort  with  other  Ischool  districts  in  the 
provision"^  of  exploratory  and  pfep^iratory  courses  of 
study  |Wo^jLd  seem  a  logical  confii deration* 

A  professional  staff  member  vittu-ejtpprtlse  in  curriculum 
and  career  education  integratidn  who  could  be  shared  by 
two  or  moiB  local  school  districts  would  ^eem.a  logical 
consideration.  . 

5.  Cooperative  efforts  with  other  qchool  districts  in  the 
O  }  of  teacl^er  in-service  training  in  career  education 

^[^(]].d  8.eem  a  lor,icai  consideration.  q 
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YES 


1.  775 


1.1080 


NO 


1.  1262      2.    3S       3.  1|2^^ 


1.    766      2.  346 


1.  1231      2.  66 


2. 


28 


3. 


113, 


1.  1321      2.    29        3.  60 


1.  1168      2.    71        3.  17]«, 


1.  1223      2.    49  3.138 


1-    834      2.  ;33        3.  44^ 


Ll.  1212      i:  59        3.  139, 


1.;'  1064      2.  131        3.  215. 


1.669        2.283  3.428* 


1^.040  2. 


2.  264 


2.  Il9 


dvauul/ riui»unft£L  SJOiMfiNt  (con' t)  .\  .  \ 

!  ' :  : .    '  ""  'i       '  ■•■4  ■<  ■'  r.;  -    ^  '     "f- '  '  ■    '  . 

■     .  ■•     -  ;    :  . .  ■  ^i''  "  • 

An  4frang*Bment  between  the  school  and  ioc^l  employers 
.  whe0by  bJuslneas  peopli^  dlsfusi  their'  occupatlonB 
wltti  young  people  would  seep  a^^logical^  consideration. 

An|)kr^rarigeInent  betw^t|  th^^  scKool  and  local!  ^m^ipyers 
^t^^lfwdents  to  suppicpent  their  forinal  schooling  with 
"ao^lly  4i*lng''  ex|)i;il)^iRtory  experfcihces  woiil4  eeeiTT  a 
logical  consideration/^^  /  • 

•  ■  '    X        -*:       •  *      '    '  ' 

An  arrangement  betweiij^'the  school  $nd  local?  employers 
f  bjr^  students  to  Ulter^hate  inTSchooi  and  oi^^-the-job 
Instruct ^on-7with  the  goal  of  entry  level' employment 
in  an  occupational  /field  would  sej^m  a  logical  consid- 
eration. •         '  '       :  '.■  -      •         ■      '  •  '  . 

Parerite  inyited  to^  the  ^ichpol  tO;rfi^cuss  their  careers  ^ 
with  bur  young  people  ^:o.uld  seem  .^a  logical  consideration. 

-The  ji.ev-elopment  of  a  practic^il '  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  em|^hasi9  ot  grade  level,  job  clust*er,; 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragrap^i  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  pro'fessiotial  staff  w6uld  ^eem  a' Iggical 
consideratioTi.  /■    '  . 

*   .  '    '    ^  f/,       ■  ■   '  '  ■  ! 
cipr^icuf  um' of  ferings  and  physicdi  plant  of  opr 
schapl  are  adequate  to  meet  requirements  of  the  explora-/ 
.tory  and  preparatory  afspects  of  career  education. 

The  capabill/ty  and  work  load  of  .the  existing  staff  of 
our  school  would  allow"  us  to /  impiement ,  m9nitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  ediigation  program  without 
additional  assistance.  ~ 

I  feel  that  I  understand. career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that  I^^  can*  integrate  them  into  my  course  of 
study  ahdVor  related  sdfeiool  ass igritrents. 

•Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  goo^  concep^t  of  the  career  opportunitl'e 
that  are  available  to,  them. ^  ♦ 

Generally,  our  h4.gh  schools  *are  |)resent^ly  graduating 
students  who  are  preparecV  to'se^  gainful  employment  , 
at  the  time  of  * thetr  graduation.   // 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating  ' 
students  who  are  prepare^  to  seek  additional  education 
or  training  to  qualify  for.  gainful  employment. 

High  schbol  jgraduates  are  well  prepared  in  job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  application  and 
applicant  inte;:yiews.  \ 

•  .'         "     *      *  ^     "  '  * 


YES  NO  UNDECIDED 

^         I.         -*r    .  "  ; 

.1..1340  2;^;  22  3,  48 

1.1233^,  2i      54  3.  123' 


1<  111^       2.:     91.   3.  204 


1.1226 
■  »  • 


1.1190 


1.  291 
— r- 


1.  198 


1.  5^^ 


55     -3.  J29 


2.      54      3.  169 


2.     675.     3.  ,4<i4 


2.     7gA     3..  418 


2.     511      3.  365 


!• .187^      2.     864   .  3.  359 

i 

1.  264       2.  '  716      3,'  430  « 


1.  902  ,-    2.     17.7    •  3.  331 


1.  160.  »  2.     739      3.  511 
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;  i7 


SCHOOL  PSRSONKEL  SEGMENT  (ccA\a 


.  I 
j 


Page  -3- 


PtEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDING  tO  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF  . 
A  STHDENT  IN  YOUR  S<iHOOL  AT  THIE^  PR|SENT.  TIME. 

.  •        '       ■    ■•  . 

28.  My  school  hivs  ajjjtivlties  that  help  me  find  out  what 
JobB  and^wotk  means. 

29.  ^  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths' and  my  interests 


^30, 


'when  I  am  thinking  about  cho^bsing  a  Job. 

My  school  h^s  activities  that  Help  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  jobs  to  stiidy.  ^ 


31*  ^  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  ihose 
things  in  my  life,  that  are  ^important  to-  me.  \ 

92^     m5^'  school  helps  me  see  th^  special  sklils  needed  by^^  \- 
\    people  who  work  tn  various^  j-obs .  ^     -  ;,3 


33.     My  school  hfeips  me  dis"'cove-r  my  intefe8t*s>  my'^aiblllties  / 
and  my  feielings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  tbfat 
^1  think  I  might  like  to,  work  on..,    '    .  ^      '       ,  i 

.My  ^school  helps  me  ^ee  ths^t  a  person's  st^"&ndard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner .  J  ^ 

My  ^cho^-l  helps  me  see  that  ^school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
whjere  success  in  basic^  skills  1$  ■  needed  6e  be  sutceas- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  go'itrg-to  db.«  v  *  ^ 


34 


35 


36.     My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  toolfiL  an4. 
equipment;,  that  are  us6d  in  varlpus  groups  of  Jobs.  ^ 

"37.^  My  SGluppl  helps  me  plan  to  get  .tt^e  skills  I  need  fd 
knQW  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for.        ..^  ^ 

38.  My  school  helps- me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I.  am -planning  for. 

39.  My  school- helps  me  mai-rh  my  Interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jpbs., 

40.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit* one  kind  of. job  morethAn  another  kind  of  Job. 

41.  My  schoQl  has  activities  showing  why 'certain  types  of 
-  Jobs  require  jnorc  ediK^'-^t ion  Jind  training  than  other 

kinds  of  iobs.t  -  '  - 

"   •  -  •    :    ^       ■  ^ 

•       '     '  -         '84  • 


V. 

MUCH 

SOME 

NO 

HELP, 

-HELP 

HBLP 

1»  128 

^'  1115 

l'.  142- 

2 .  1059 

3.2'g9 

f 

i.  lei 

-2.  911^ 

3.  338 

1.  296 

2.  948 

"  3. 166 

1..206 

2.  9U\ 

 - 

3.226 

1.181 

2. 1019 

.3.-210'. 

1.  286 

2.  862 

■  If 
3^262  ■  . 

n.493 

2.  767 

3.150 

l-2fi7 

> 

2-  fififi 

3.257 

,1.187 

2.  990 

3.233  - 

ia25 

2.  923 

3.362  ■  \ 

1.122 

2*  978 

3.310 

1.216 

2.  9i7 

3.277 

t  > 

1.267 

2  .  892  ' 

'3.251  / 

4 

■SDIOCL 'PERSONNEL  SEGMENT,'     Fleaflo  react ;  to  each  •stateaient  vlth  only .'0:ie  .reep6nee.  ' 
(Ci-^ck  one)      ADM.   1.   /}  CCI^^Sv,i«or  2.  ^/     TEACHER  3.  OTHER  4.  - 


'   .  RESPONSES 
Career  cdvicatioTi'  should  be  integrated  Into  the^* curriculum 
of  our  8choc?r  to  sach  a  degrc-^  that  It  becomes  meanirigful 
^arid  usei.iuVtv-  pvirer.tp,  studmrr;,  school  pereoanel,  and.. 

our  rc.nin'st'.  1  t V  .  ^      *  r— ■ 

Edu-cutory  In  (he  C 1  errk'ri r ar\  .r^i it  Hecondruy  schools  accept 
th-e/conrGpc  of  career  <.!(?velc^e;u  aj^^beiry^  a  worthy^  . 
iTii-3blon  of  the  school  to  the  der.raf^  that- they  do  general 
education .      '  \  ' 

A  complect     fomprehens  ive  .   rnreer  edu^.jr  Ion.  program  ^ 
in'tegraied  into  a  school's  cu  rr  i  cu  J  um*  Rhould  of  neceRslty* 
be  8o  designed  ,  as  to  lend  support  lo  every  student^a, 
•developmental  process.  • 

Siudunts  wh<a^->;raduat:^'frcn:.  hi^r.  s.jicox  should  possess  a 
rrictrket  abJe^skill .  .    .         ^  .-• 

W^^shouid  develop  a  clb.sj-'  w"(.r  k  i  ne  .re  1  at  i  onsl/^p  Wl  th  the 
buBiness  Voiamunity  in  our  cdu'  /u.  ioncil  -process  .  ''■ 

Sruvi^nts  should  Bcc.oute  awarr  of  and  explore  many  cajeer 
opportuhlr.1  e,n  during  their  school' vear^  . 

■    -  ■       '  '  --":■>  ,     ^  ! 

I  belfevXthat  we\,can  and  should]  i  n  t  eg  ra  1 1  \jn  '  inc  reased'  ''f 
amoumT-of  career  in f  orui-ixlr  r.   fr<ic>^xhc  rjt^gulvrr  curriculum 
at  our  Bchooi^  '  '  " 


YES 


Career  education  conccpr:;   t'l-q  .  1  tl-   Irili.vl  and  {,ontinuou.5  = 
.support  from  the  leadership  r^les  of   n^^imln  i  st  rators  and 
boar^s^of  educvation  in  ordrr  tr    ..re^tr\  an  "atmosphere  f:ot 
change'"  in  the  school  and  comn.unirv.  \ 


Special  staff  and  insmM.li'ji.i^slaii   will  rt-adily  adapt 
sound  career  •  edu^^atlou  concf-pi  ,   Int  o  the  curriculum  If*" 
the^roper  leadership  and  ,,d  tre.  t  Imh  ;  ar>  II^  provided. 

CurrLculurri  .deveiopmpnt  In'(;arpc;  f.  ir::.at  ion  "in  our  school 
s-hpuld  emerge '-undt^r;  the  unbreiia  of  a  master  plan  so  as 


*to  av^oid  undue  repetition  '\p.d 


voids  in  the  pro'cefis , 


In-Servici?   training  would  b^*  hrvessarv   lo  effective 

"')phoror,  of  influence" 


imp]  ementctt  Ion  of  ranker  ".edvc-u  [on   in  c^jjr  sclicol, 


nr  r- 


It  seems 
iri  caree:  ec^u 
staff  wii^]i  a 


vaslbl 


■t  r 


at  ign  amon^; 
;p-(^  C-l*al   i  ni  e  c  s  ^ 
1^  y  a  t  ori»a  1 1  c  #  ^  p  i  iV-- 1  f  *  •  ■ 


It  tt;^npt  at:  ^f^  t 
tail  !v  V  J  , Irj.  f.f»e?r, 


t" c      pn ctor.  o : 

^,  a  1  s  t  a  f  f  a  n instructional 
'and  expcrifc?nL-p  a  gradual, 
trough  juc   the  system  as  opposed  to 


1 1  '  stal  ^  Jn^^'>.]venier  t 


a  r  l,vt  s   in  t\\( 


J    f'/.pl    rator\   and  p  r  ep.i ra  I  ory^  (  ourseis  of 


a   logi   al  V  or.^;  idevrt^lcri . 


A  prv.. ',M5i  i/Nn  a  1  sl'dff  mf.-mber  ^' 1  ■ expert \S('   In  currl^culum 
ca.d  ■  arr.r-r,  C'd'urat  ion  in  t  eg  ^a  ♦  i  i-r.  who  ((Kil'ri  he  shareiJfby 
two  ox  iTinD-  ]o^-..il  school  disvri\:ts  would  soei:^.  a  logical 
rr.nr^  1  J.  rat  i  on-.         *  ^      *  * 

,r  if  I--!'  fMfr:!  ?'.:  vMh  '.th       ^'.h^o]   Hj-.tTlrts   In  t*e 
ERXC'"'^   teacher    irVser.'Lce  tr'ilninv'   In   .  a r^.^e r  educa t Ion 
affliffliffiffiiHiin  senm  u   logi^^Sa"]  (       i  Jv^rc^'t  i  on  .  " 
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6,,     An  arrrvngcicient  betveen  jhv  scheol  arid  local  employerB 
t    whereby  buainess  people  d^f^^jtiaa  their  'occupacloije  * 
with  young  pecpir  would;- sf>eir  .  a  logical  i:on9lderation . 

•  .."^  .  '■    ^  .  \  _ 

An  arr/angemeiit  between  rhe  fjc.hool  and  local  employere  ^ 
/or  BtudentH  to  VJitppl^ttjent  t  hci r  hirunl  schooling' vli  h 

^*iu' would  seem  Ik 
I.ogJcal  Clonal  Jpr.vt.  I  ofi..         /  . 


7. 


8. 


f  or"  GtijdfMit;-   rv..  rtltr  r,..K  . 

instruction — wlcli  the  goai  of  entry  level  emplovmpnr 


V.'  c  I  ,^nd   loi-rtl  emplovcrs 
•  N'--.?JL  cind  *bn~.the-~ jol- 


In  an  occupational  tielct  votild  secn^.  a  Tn^dcal  cc^si 
or.'itlnT^. 


Patents    mv-tt  ad  r th^       l.ool.        discuas  their  careern 
with  mr-  y  Mmt;,  pv-opl.:-' v.^  ;ld  rjpem  a  logiraJ  consideration, 

^1^ie^  :'eye..iopmr»nr  of    i  p)P^':i.^i]   curriculvim  guide  to  / 
career  :  ouu^.at  i^n  irrit^r i  r-.l-   avail-ibio  through -the  Media 
Ciinter,  with  e;po/:ia^l   etr.phasis  f'«n  grade  level job  =cl  u6ter, 
currii-cni'jm  area,   and  a  paragraph  of   description  resulting 
■f:rora  review  by  profesa ion.<l   staff  would  eeem  a'  logl^-a] 
conf^ ider^at  i  on  ,  ' 


ru*  v.  i 


L)*inU   of  our 


T,^boo)  ar^  ^'^^^i^lj^^  .rx  ■  r^My ; :  r  omen  t  h  of  the  explora- 
tory -f.^l  pr  'M^rato^ a'i.  I'   »  ,  ,      .^u-'t  education. 


2. 


our  j-ti-r      i  vc^y;  i  d*  ,^  1 1 
*'  vaTMaf  <'  .ii;  v-t  f  r>  c  !  Vf  ( 
adclti  -na^  ".-j s  j  .stcincv  . 


<i  :  t'ni.'  PxlGting  staff  ot 
' 'r  i^:rplomcriT  ,  r.Givitpr,  and - 
^' "  t  luf  aiic  n  program  without 


3m 


■J     (Mv'  '^n^^r^raI.!  i  -ipp;    i*!'    .  tlon  Concepts  to 

the  poiiM  tiuil  rT  ran  intfvj-i't.  them  Intc«  nv\counse  of 
«t,w-ly  ftud'/'K   rt-^fitud       t.L  'M    iB^ij^nmcnMS . 


'V    f.av»..    :i  "PT^,.-       r  .»;.t 

thn   rt^  c   avuilnhle  t<»   t  hc^r! 


t        Mrorr  opp|[6rtun i  tios 


5 .     Gi-^nt  rr 


vii^"    i-c  pro'^  *      ^.-rk  /a*(;ifnl  t\xpp]Mr^i^t 


\ 


6. 


\ 


High  gr.; 


•f  11  ar'?d  in  J^^b^  applira-  ' 

.pf'l  iCf»liot\  and 
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2.    .21        3.  17. 


2.     27.  >  3.  -15 


2. J  U     ^3..  9 


2-      31        3.  1^ 


Zrt        3.  12 


3.  JO 


2.      il  3. 


PLEASL  NOTE:  R£SPONTjIN(.   .0  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS I UX  YOURSELF  In  THE  PLACE  0^ 

A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SQIOOL  AT  TlIE  PRESENT  TTME. 


SOKE 


2^     My.  a-^hucrl  has  faL.llvIt;e^;  Ll:aL  help  me  find  out  what 

11,  ^.0.1  hclp.s  n.e  Bet*  TV  strtjii^ihi  and  my  interests 

vben  I  a:i.  l.hinking  about    i^hooHin^  a  job. 

Vj  .     My  sct:ua^  aas  a^"^iv  icieb  ihaL  help  me  to  choase  a 


'M.  ^  My  s^  'licj.  !   hol;s  r.:f'       -  c;}:*'lrr    ird  understand  those 
thiM'^'''   in  nny  life  thac  -ire?  ir.iportant*  tcr  me. 

^.v  '5^:hooJ  helps  spe  the  spei'fal  Bkills  needei^  by 
. p op  1.^;  wr. o  wo r k  Ik  v a r  1  o us  J o b , 


M/  St.houl  helps  u.u'  die<:cver  any  interests,  my  abilities*, 
and  ny  LG€'3'lng5^>  tha^:  riplat^  t:o  a  grovip  o/  Jobs  that 
I  rhlnV  I  r:lc;hi   ]  \k^>  t:  vo:;k-,  on. 


./^   ,i  ^.../Lon'y  standard  of 

1  Iv jt^;^  aepf  nc'n  m\  '.he     Ind  c^^  ]n\   he  hatii.  as  a- wage  , 

encner.  <      '    ,  ^  ^  ' 

-Mv  -^.'^ico'.  ]icip':>  uw  eci'  '  aai   ^cb'-ci   1^  a  form  of  a  Job 
wac  I  ■  ;;jc'uetn.  Jin     aij  i  c  V^k  i  v,i  s        lie'eded  to  be  sucress- 

ful   in  whatever  I  a^  f/^ivR  tc  ^lo. 

>:  ■  a  ^. -'jl   niovldr.H  t  xpe  r  J  en  pf' ^o  nsr  tools  and  ^ 


ralv'ii'^nr    char    \r<'  vKSe 


ri'\')G  yinupB  of  . Jobs., 


']\  -h  jcl' he  l^n^         i^l'-^n  *      .'f^t  t  h,;^  i.;kills  I  need  To 

Kac  -  i^   ■"Up    ;'>1>    1    n,;  ^  1:  i;   ing  lor  . 


^1 A  i  ^ a*       i', f ^ I  h o     k  i  1 1  s  r h a  t  -arc  b'ao ic  to  a 


'  j  r  1 1?  L^i^ar  and  abllit^ies 
^  ^0  ^     . ' :    gr caps  of  Jobs  . 


\ :    •■     ,    :   'r:-  ;  :'(^     (-i    ^  h.  >  ♦    1.'-    ^  a,!^   and  vhat  f  am  . 
-   .  ,i  *    ^       Mu;  c-r.^.jh  rr^.^r^;.'  thnp  an'^tiher  kind  of  Job. 

I  • — "  " 

My  r.-hol  waa  a iv  1  r  if'  .,»:c/inr, '^^'hy^  t'ertaln  typci^  or 
inhh  T  c-q.: '  z     inc  » r^d  a '  r' t  I  ^.ri    iHu  ryainlng  than  other 
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ir  iCrA!..  ARLA  aV  CliUNSKLOR  RESPONSES 

;  Career,  v  d  -irz^r  1  qri'*^ncrn1.  d  'bv  ^tnr  n  gr  n  t  r.  lirTnzz'  the  cukrlculAjcn 

"  ofi»vir  .sclv)ol  Ci)  svich  a  degree  tihat:  it  becomeo  meaningful 

ai^.d  Mseful  to  parents,  studenr.s,  school  personnel,  and 

our  comJi:un  i  Cy 


ii:.nt:orB  ;;.  Lh>.».  eler^ent.iry  and  serbndary  schools  a^^cfept  '' 
.-  in.'cp:'!  of   .flrecr  cleyo  I  rpr.i^-nr        beln^',  a  worthy  '  > 
/'r la^^  Loti  "1  Tho.  school  to  th^'  ^i'^gfco  that 'they  do' gene'tM)^ 
ivir.^d t  Ira. . 


A   -onplpi.f,:  ,  (  ompreheniii  ve  ,    /aroc  ^» VuU(^r>r  ion  program  £ 
Int.egrat  *-^d  Itvt.O'  a  scrrOioL''^       rf.irui u.t.  i^fiouJd  of  necessity 


'VM^ry  .student  s^^^"" 


f » 1  o]  »7:e V.  n  •)  1  .  p  r -i ^, 


»0'.:ia  p\: 


p\D9t?ess  a 


we  Bh.;2a'.d  di  • 't'l     *ti  ^  ■  ^8o  z^*' - 1' k  1  n^' /rt*  1  at  iunsh  Ip  with  the 


^'  .in 


si: a  bocv'^r.e  awiire  (:1  aifti  exploru  narr.'  career 
'  ■  d*:rltiK  -'.elr  s^.hool  veari*. 


.f^vt    M'a*    vv-  tan  -ir.d  ''-Svuld  irLL*j;rac^    m  Increaaed 
t      .iio-^    li.fv-r-^.'iL  K'H   I'llc-  thr-  re^ul-.vr  r.urrlcylum 


'■'■irr'.*r   -  :  I  at     I.  t?^  .  •  1-*^    Itil!,  1  n,   and  obncinuous 

.^ifjc.-r.  •  r  'r  r:,.-    ;  •  .itio  r  ^^h  i  p  i  .ov   dc^ri  i  n  t  s  t  rator  s  and' 

^-^.Md:*  i)t   cd.i:  iri  -n   u    :rdt>';  ^ -)  f  roatu  -in  ".t uniosphere  for 


'  ho 


*r'd    fr  ■  ^       iv'  ■ 


^  1  1  .road^  l.y  adapt  ; 
a*  '  f:y  rrlrulum,  1  f 


.;,f  '',1.    t:  ■r.n  In-  our  schobJ 

f  t    .1  master  pla?^.  'so^  as' 
'\     'vitl'.   in  the  p'f  Qce153 
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*  i)  ,   f^nd  Inatt'uctional 


^  -t^'  z-^'-  ^'xp^.*:  l-^p.  -e  t-r  gradual  , 

/  r^'i'./:  llu*  i-ivstcrn  \o  opposed  to 

^\    v:- -.^i  r^-v  ^  .  '  *    t'  .>rl^r.«T  in  tht^ 
^'  '        ' f  I?  V  :^)r;'  .  rourses  '  of 
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,18, 


1/  :        ■  ^ 

An  arrangement  b^fttween  the  ochool  an^  local  employers 
whereby  buslneaA  people  discuss  their  occupations 
^wlth  young  peojwle  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arr<6n|^emenl  bet.wptMi  thr  school  anci  local  employers 
for  studentH/tu  supDleincnt  (hoi r  Iprii.al  schooling  with 
"actually  doliig''  ft:Hp  lr»"a L o:  y  experiences  would  seem  a 
loglral  (  f>n^lder/ii  Ion  . 

An  airangeirfent  between  thti  schoal  and  local  employers' 
for  studealB  to  olternaie  in-schuo]  jnd  on-the-job 
instruct  ic/|h — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occi:|pat ional  field  would  seem  h  logical  consld 
eratlon. 


r/ited  to  the  Kchool  to  discuss  their  car 
young  pGop3o  v<fiulc!  9p»m  a  loglcaT  conside/ation 


Parents  1 
•with  our 


The  deyelbpmi^nt  of  a  practlra]  curriculum  guide 
career  odicatlon  materials  available  through  th 
Center,  with  special  empha.sis  on  grade^r^level ,  J 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  descriptio: 
from  review  by  prcfesskonal  staff  would-seem 
consideration .  \ 


The  currlculuTTi  ofri?rlnji; 
schopl  are  adequate ,t:u 

tory  and  p.reparntpry.,  gjpec ty.  pf   career  , t>dtic 


^  Th^  capability'  c^nd  wf)rk  lc  <u.l  ot   the  exisuX/ig  staff  of 

'  our  'school  would  allow  un  Cu  Implement  ,  mofnltor^  and 

evaluate  an  effective  career  education  pcjbgram^  without 

additional  aBfc;lBtanc<' . 


-then^  Into 
f>c]iool  aBaignmcnt  s 


1.  feel   thai   I  undcr.st.md  c<ireer  edu<:  itin 
the  poinu  that  I  can  Int t^i:;rnt(.' -  then^  Intofiny 
otudy  and/(jr  rrlaced 

Students  graduating  irr^m  om*'  >U^\h  school 

.generally  have  a  >:oc{i  ronct**p*  of  the  career  opportunities 
that  are  available  tf^  ilioni. 


Generally,  n\ir  high  sriicc 
Htudcnts  ';bo  are  prepare"' 
ci^.  the  .  L  iT^^  •  'i'  tfielr  ?v*a'l! 


arc  pr.os(M.i]y  graduating 
t:     seek  gainf m1  employment 

;t,.  ion  . 


^anu  physical,  p  :  i^nt;  j(>f"  out 
eeL  requl re^Jien ts  gf  y^he  explora- 
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or  'ti.  lining 


1.  r  o  p  1 0  p  t  i  1  ( 


qnalif- 


a  I     p  v  \  ■  I-  w  I  \  \  V,  r  adu.a  t  i  n 
■     «eok  additional  education 
let   vMlniul  enip loytnent . 


2.  0 


!7.     High  Dchooi.  gradual  cb  arc  wtll  prppuri,'d   lii  Job  applira- 
t  lon-  Hklljfj  'i'"-'.'        ••>••:  ^T.;-   li:  f  tcr;  j- f  'ipp I  i  ration  .md 
applicant  tnLcrviewjj. 


1. 


2. 


3.  10 
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SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  sfe^jMENT  (cc 


con  L)\  .  . 


Tag*  >^3- 


PLEASE  NOTK:     IN  RESPONDING  ':0  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THe!  PLACE  OP 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRESKOT  TIME. 


28.  My  echocl  has  activities  that  help  me  f Ind  , out  what 
jobs  and  work  means.  .  • 

29.  .My  school  helps  me  see  my  Btrengthe  and  interests, 

when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  /wjob. 

30.  My  srhool  has  actlvlticB  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
grou[3  /)f  Johs  to  -st\idy, 

31.  My  s.choQl  helps  me  recognize  iind^  understand  thosje 
t-hings   In  my  life  that  are  ihiportant  to  me., 

32 r    My  school  helps  me  nee  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  varioin^  Jobs.  , 

33.     My  school  helps  mc  discover  my  Interests,  my  abilities, 
and  t3y  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
I  thtnk  I  might   like  to  work  on^  " 

34i     My  school  helps  me  see  ^hat  a  p^.teon^s  standard  of 
living  depends  f)n  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
,  earner . 

35..    My  school  helps  mc  sec  that  school  is  ^  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  sicills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful In  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  ' 

36.  My  nchool  providefl  exporiencps for  mc  to  use  tools  and 
'equipment  chat  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

37.  ^  My  school  helps  tre  plan  lo  get  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

38.  ^  My  ncliool  helps  me  get  iht  skills  that  arc  basic  to  a 

single  1ob  T  am  planning  for. 

f  .  * 

39.  My  s^^hool  helps  me  matc^^  ny  l.ntt-'rests  and  abilities 
wfch  the  Bkillo  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.. 

40.  My  Schoo'  helps  mc  see  that  how  I  act  ind  what  I  am 
mnv  ^It  '>nr  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job. 

41.  My  nrhool  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  more  ed»\^::ation  and  training  than  other 
kiiu*.;  ai  Jo^>. 
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'^\^0^^?mSOmEL^T-  .P.,ease  react  to  ^ch  statement  with. only  on.  responal.  ^ 
.  .     '>  -y'^Tk  tne)      ADM.  COUNSELOR  2.   TEACHER  3.   OTHER  4. 


."  TOTAL -AREA  XV  TEACHER  RESPONSES 
C^r^er,  cdOMtJon  Should  be'lTtegrated  Into  the  curriculum 
'O^  -our-8<h6ol  >to  euc.h  a  degree  that  It  becomes  meaningful 
,-..  anii  useful  to  pnrprts',  students,  school  personnel,  nnd 
Oi;f  >  cqnmuril  t  V  . 

^Educators  in  the  el  ehcot;ary "l^nd  secondary  schools  accept 
the  comepi  bi/  cpreXt  development  as  being  a'worthy  • 
^  r'sslon  of-the  .?;cb^oo.1;  to,  the'dop.roe  that- they  do  genera] 
'  eduraticn .  ' 

A  .'onipaetc,  i  omprehVKs tv^ev  career  education  program 
(ir.ttegrated  Into  k  schooTs  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
bt  so  designed  as  to  Jend'  support  to. every  student's^^  ' 

developmental  process.'         ' ^ 


Sr.udLMiCs  who  graduate  from 
marketable  skill. 


Sj^^chool  should  possess  a 


We  ahoyld  develop  a  close  woigkLng  relationship  with  the 
bu8lne&.s  community  in  our  educational  process. 

Students  should  become  aUare  of  and  explore  many  career 
ypportunltlea  during  theJLr  sdhool ,  y^ars  . 

T  believe  Chat  we  can  and  should  Integrate  an  increased 
amount^ot  career  lnform.it  Ion  ,  Into  the  regular  curriculum 
ot  (iur  fichool . 

Cirtier  education  roi^.epts  require  initial-  and  continuous 
-support  from  the  leadership  roles  of  adrtiinistr^tors  and 
boards^of  ediuation  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for 
change     in  the  school  and  cominunity . 

Sperlaj  ^taff  and  Instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
-sound  career  education  concept  j  into  the  curriculum  If 
the  proper  leadership  and  direction  can  be^ provided. 

Curriculum  development   In  caref-  .education  in  our  school 
should  emerge  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master  pJan  so  as 
to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or    '.olds  in  the  process. 

Ir'-Servlrc'  training  would  be  niires/!ary  to  effective 
Implementation  of  career  education  in  our  school. 

It  seens  more  teasible  to  cr \e  "spheres  of  influence" 
^-    'areer  education  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
bta.f  with  a  special  interest,   and  e.xperienre  a  gradual 
ny-jfematlr  srln-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to* 
.U.t-;mpt  at   iftnl  staff  Involvement. 


•o-^rH-        .ol  fort  wjch  other  .school  (;llstricts  in  the  ■ 
-  f  t   explornt/jfy  and  preparatory  courses  of 

•i'.'.v  wn.iid  sfiem  a  logical  •  ^lUiideratlon . 

rr-,:-,>.*si(^r.u  :,taff  meuoui  wUl,  expertise  in  curriculum 
ar.d  .:ar(-er  education  integration"  who  could  he  shared  by 
two  or  more  local  rjchool  districts  would  seem  a  logical 
conniderntlon.  * 


rory^rntlvc  .-fforra  with  othe>  .school  districts  in  the 

:attoi. 


.  ,      --..^^  .-.■.luui.  ujniiccs  in  tne 

gnj(--^f  teacher  in-service  training  in  <.,reer  r.ducatl=on 
 ^—  seem  a  logical  consideration.  ^ 


YES 


NO 


1.    1034  2. 


.^0 


UNDECIPED 


93 


1.  627      2.  285 


3.  245 


1010 


58 


^-  1Q3R      2.  27 


955 


?9A 


62 


A3 


3. 


89 


2n 


92 


140 


3.  120 


1-     685      2.  106        3.  366 


1.  993 


_a£3 


JJA. 


3.  11  A 


JJJL 


59A 


2. 


IV) 


865 


344 


3.  2  OA 


631 


226 


3on 


1.     886^     2.  105        r.  166 


16. 


17, 


18, 


19. 


|20. 


'21, 


23 


12 


25, 


'  ) 

An  arrahgement  between  the  scliool  and   lo.^al  employers 
'^hereby  business  people  diBcuss  t^ieir  occupations 
with  young  people  would  sef?m  a  logical  c'onaideration . 

An  arrnngemenf  between  the  school  and   lofnl  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  with 
''actually  doing''  exploratory  experlencf»8  would  setm  a 
logical  consideration/ 

An  arrangement  between  thr 
,  for  ^studetits  to  alterVuiLC  i 
instructl'on-"wl  th  t'ne  ko  i 
in  an  occupational  flehi  wo 
orat  ion . 

I'arent  b  li.  s  !  it  ^  t  ^  i].^  . 
with  our  young  people  v.'ould- 

The  development-  of  a  prai  tl^ 
career  (iducailcMi  mcU  trial-  , 
Qenter,  with  special  emphas 
curriculum  area,  and  a  pvira 
from  review  byv prof ess  tonal 
consider at  ion . 


schr^cl  an'"'   local  employers  > 

anc^  on-the~J<J^ 
o !   r  n  c  r  y   i  eve  1  emp  1  oyim^n  t 
'jld  seem^  a  lo^,ical  consid* 


-  .V.  „is^u99  their  careeib 
see-m  n.lo^rinil  consideration. 

cal  curriculum  guide  to 
.r.^iliable  through  the  Media 
is  on  grade  It^vel,  job  cluster, 
graph  of  descr^^ftlon  resulting 
staff  would  s^m  a  logl'pal 


The  currlcviliim  offerlni^s  ard  physir>'    pi, cat  of  our 
acTiool  *are  adequate  to  meei   roqulrementa  of  the  explora- 
tory ^nd  preparatory  abpcrrn  of  career  education. 


22;     Tlie  4!apabj  11  tv  m!  v  r;    \  V        :    t '^-^  .xletilhf^,  Staff 

our  schoof  wr\ild  -.il  "I  i>w  wr,  v    ^  Pip  1         t  ,  iDonltor,  and 
^va.luate  an  cffcccivo  .  -iWcr  edu.ar;   n  program' without 
addltloffal  .isRlstance  .  ^  ' 


I  fpel  *thaL  r  vjndurstaud  ■  :i:  cc^  .  i!  .  t  Ion  concepts  Lo 
th'e  point  that  J  can  Intcixrafc  ,the!'^  int(^  piy  course  of 
study  and/or  rclaLcd  £o  h:-. .  as  al^;u"  ok  c  s  . 

Student  b  Hi"adu.it  J  nf4  *  1  1  uin  oui    iiigh  kchooIs  today., 
^.enerally  havo  a         !   •Mn^t^^i         []  y    rnrerr  oppor  t  un  ^  *.  V 
that  aro  -available  to  r  hen^ . 

Generally,  rnir  hl;'.b  Fi-ln.'  ,     ^ri'  p'-«"3<"it]v  i.;radvint!nf  • 

BCudents  who  are  prGp.ind        -^t;ck  >^..l.iiful  employment 

•Tt    r.ho  r.  •    i.!-t' '  r   i  r,  ,       1.-  r. .  • 


.    Page  2 
YES  NO 


UNDECIDED 


1'  l  lOl"      2,    19         3.  35 


1.  1.008 


i  P  910 


^- 1013 


^-  ,210 


2.   4  A 


2.  74 


2 .    4  5 


1-    149       2,  674 


42)       2.  428 


3.  105 


3.  173 


3.  99 


2-_lL       3^  135 


3.  364 


3.    3  34 


3.  306 


2-  716         3."  293 


2 .  592 


3.  354 


26. 


f.</n<>r.i !  ••■ ,  },;,>;.  r,  1,1 
fftiKJont;;  vlin  ,  [  ('a  ,  (  i-p,,  i  c 
or   falTilrif;  i qn,*]  II  '.  1 

'  I'.i;  '.5.1 i.      ,1  ,    .  • 

nppl  1(  fu.v        I.  rvli--  , . 


:  -     I'.u  1 V.  >'  radua  t  In^, 
***^    '  .  'Itlonal  educarinn 

.     '^d   in   ]ob  api>l  ['  .1 
s    y  ^^ppl  1  cation  ^mti 


i.  iJl 


2,  (^03 


3.  262 


3.  ^21^, 
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10.G3 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT  (conjt).. 


PLEASE  NOTE; 


IN  RESPONDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS.  PUT 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SGIOOL  AT  TOE  PRESENT  TIME. 


YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  Op/ 

r 


28.  My  Rihoi)l  hiis  dcClvlfU-R  *i  haf  help  tne  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  work  means. 

29.  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  1  am  thinking  aboat  chouslnti  »i  Job. 

30.  My  school  has  activities  tfiat  help  me  to  choose  a 

group  of  Jobs  to/stvidy.  / 

31.  My 'school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  in  Try  life  that  .ire  Important  to  me. 

321    My  school  helps  ^ne  sec  ^^l^g^  spec  1  a]  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs. 

33.  My  school  helps  me  discpver  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  thajL  rejlate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  Chat 

I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  |^  ' 

34.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage  • 
earner.   ^ 

35.  My  scho«Ll  helps  me  see  that"  school  is  form  of  a  Job. 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success*- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do. 

36.  My  school  provljles  experiences  for  mc  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  ^re  used  in  varicx^is  groups  of  Jobs. 

37.  My  ^school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  in  the  Job  I  am^  planning  for. 

38.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  -that  are  basic  to  a- 
single  Job  I  am  planninj;;  for*. 

39.  My  school  helps  me  mat^b  m  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

40.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  k,ind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind^f  job, 

Al.  My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
Jobs  require  more  educatiion  and  training  than  other 

kinds  of  Jobs. 


)2     2.  639 


1.  215     2.  726 


1.    98     2.  763 


1.  '96     2.  816 


MUCH        SOME  NO 

HELP       HELP  HELP 

Ii_JJ12  2'  m  3'  137 

t 

1.  105  2.  876  3.  176 

1..  127  2.  739  3.  291 

1.  249  2.  781  3.  127 

169  2.  802  3.  186 


1.  148    2.  835        3.  174 


1    2.  69^     3.  224 


3^ 

3.^216 


1.  150    2.  815        3.  192 


3.  296 
3.  245 


1.  166     2.  '^^^         3.  230 


1.  208     2-.  741         3.  208 


22,570  16.454 


8,413 


ERIC 


f»aac  react  to  each  stntemcnt  with  only  one 
COITNSFI.OR  ?.  TEACHER  3.     •  ♦ 


SCHOOL  PERSONTJEL  SEGMENT 

(Cherk  one)       ADM.  1   

OTHKK  S(:jU>Oj[.  JJhlRSONNKL  HKSPON^SKS 

nr  e^rateii .  Inro  the  curriculum 
of  our  sthool  to  such  a*  degree  that  It  beromea  meaningful 
and  useful  to  pnrenti|,  students,  school  perBonnel,.  and 
our  corpiunlty. 


response, 
OTHER  4.  X 


AREA  XV  TOTAI 

.     

Career  t-^uc.ulon  should  be 


Educators  In  the  clcmc 
the  concept  of  ;careoi 
ml  OH  ion  nt   the  srhonl 
education, 

A  f  oinplc'Tr  »  n^pi  '  :.cns  ;  , 
integrated  Into  a  s»:hoOi 
be  so  'ie3l^;nec  as  zc  Ic. 
deve  !  (^rn«*n  r  1.1   nrcv  t»ss. 


itary'aiui  secondSry  schools  accept* 
^volppnenr        bp»1ng  a  worthy 
thr   li-rr^e  that*  they  do  gelncrnl 


9 

.  ' .  ■.  I  o  ti  a  .. 
I  u  i  r  trui  un 


a.  Ion  program 
should  of  necessity 
-   ry  .student  '^s 
/ 

'^houid  posseso  r.  ' 


We  sV.o V.  I  a  d c V L.  Lo;  a 
business  corcinunlty  in  lour  odvi- 


L\:a;  lonshlp  with  tlie 
.iZ  ion  il  procesG  . 


Students  should  lM^cora(j 
opportunl>t  ies  during . 


aware  of  and  exp  1  ore  niafty  careeF*^ 
heir  school  years . 


I  believ€%than  we^  yan  and  shoLiJd  inte^jrate  an  increased^ 
amount  of  t:ui  uer  t  orn:a  t  1 '^r.  hiLr,  l*hc  ftgxilar  curriculum 
of  our  Hchoo 1 . 

Career  xtducatjl^  concepts   tt-qulre  initial  continuous 
suppny^rom  the  leadership  role^  ot   aUmin  tsC  rators  and 
boaprf^  cf  education  in  order*  f*     rt^at  e  an  "atmosphere  for 
lange*^  in  the  school  and  conmiunity. 


Special  staff  and  ins t rue t inna I  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  into  the  curriculurp  if 
the  proper  leailership  and  dlret^tion  can  be  provided. 

Curriculum  development  in  career  education  in  our  sctiool 
should  e«erge,  under     he  umbrella  of  a  ijiJaster  plan  so  as 
^o  avoid  undue/ rtpet it  ion  and/'^r  ^oids  in  the  process, 

ln*Servl(H»  training  would  be  n^'-essarv  to  effective  * 
implementation  of^areer  eduLatlnn   in  our  Hchool  . 

Ix  seema  more*  feasible  to  ere  ite  "npheres  of  influence'* 
in  f  art'or  edu,  at  l^^n  amcnc,  .spc^  jl  .siaff  and  instructiouail 
staff  with  a  special  interest,  and  experience  a'gradual, 
uystemati'.    »^['ic~v'n   :hrou^uout   the  HNStim  as  opposed  to 
/in  attempt  at   f'tal  s  t  a  Mp|^in^'o  J  verer  •  .'^ 

C'.'^D'^r.u  :••■(';  I*"  "t  ■■I*'    r^';.-:      ,!,~,):    I'.^trlits  In  t\u. 
priWifiion  cf   explorntorv  and  nrepu'ritorv  coureeH  of  • 
Study  would  fxien.  o    loyi'.Jn    i  rji,.-]  Ldi- r  ,it  l-n. 


YES 


^1 


-I-  9b 


U2 


-1-  17.9 


12 


•    1  ttf 


Ilk 


72, 


NO 


2.  33'- 


UNDECIDED 


37 


2.     7         3.  17 


2.     0         3.  17 


1.     U         3.  7 


2.     7         3.  27 


/ 


1'48>«>.2.     ^         3.  1^ 


3. 


2.__LL^  .3. 


2.    3/.  3.  ftO 


2.    I A         3.  33 


A  pf.ui  eHt(  iotifi     sLal  r  member  with  expcrj^so   In  •  urrlculvim 
;uid  <  I'-oor  (•<!•.'•  ir.lcr-,  !'i*Cj;r  ,-'  Id  he  shared  by 

two  or  motr  local  school  dlBtrict  e  woiild  sdt'ii;  a  logical 
(OH',  hlcr.-it  t.  :  .  • 

O  .t.itlvc  filoir.s  wiih  otnct   '.criool  d^'^trlits  In  the 
E  RJ,C  o  r  teacher  In-Kcrvlce  rr.il-itn;'     '      ireer- rducat \  r 
BMM1IO  ,-,  lopj.caJ  conBidcrat  fon  .  ^  I  U  O 


2._2i     ^*3^  52  > 


2'.     8         3.  34 


16. 

17.  ■ 


18. 


20-: 


22, 


2^. 


,2A. 


,  25. 


'  An  arrangement  between  the  school  ancj  local  Wployers'. 
whereby  business  people  discuss  .?heir  oc.cupation8 
with,  yoiing  people  would  sejjsm  a  logical  consideration.  • 

An  arrai^eraent  between  the  school  ^ad  local  employers^ 
for  pXudi^ats  to  svfppleme|it,^l         formal  echooling  wl^ 
"actually  doing'?  exploratory  experfencea  would  seem  a 
loglqal  coh8lderat,lo».  •  •  ^  < 

An  atrangement  between,  the  school  and  local  employers 
'for  students  .  to '^alternate,  in-school  and' pii-Athe-job  ^ 
instruct lonr-with  the  goa^L  .of  entry  level,  empleyment , 
in  an  occupational  field  would  ^sieem  .a  Ici'gical  •  donsid-.; 
eration.      '  '  >  * 

Pji^rents  invited  to  the  , school  to  disciiss  their  careers  [; 
with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  loglcaj  consideration.- 

The  development  of  a  practical  cut-riculum  guide  to        *  * 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media.. 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  level*,  job  cluster; 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from,  review  by  professional ^staff  would  seem  a  logical 
consideration. 

rings  and  ^ysic^l  ^iant.  of  out 
schpol^e..  adequate  to  meet  reqvjiriOTexfts^'^f  the  explora-) 
tory  and  preparatory  ^spectss  c^f.  career  , education. 


21.     The  curriQ<Slum  offer;] 


The  capability  arid  work  load  of  the  existing  staff  of 

our  school  wduld  allow  us  to  iinplem^nt ,  monitor,  an4^ 

evaluate  an  effectiVe  career  education  pjdgrfi^m  without 
additibnal  assiBtanoe.  /  ^     .  v /  . 

•  '    " ■  "  -V  i  " 

I  feel  that  I  understand  career  educatioti  cori<^ept8  to 
the  point  that  I  can  integrate  them  Into  my  course  of> 
study  and/or  related  school  assignments. 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 

oppor^r] 


generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  care^er)' oppot^pities 
that  are  available  to  them. 

Generally,  our  high  schoalii  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepare!-  to  seek  jiainful  eifiployinent 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 


26.  ^Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 

students  who  aje  prepared  to  sfeek  additional  education 
or  training  to  ^qualify  for  gairfful  employment. 


27. 


ivschool  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job  applica-* 
tion  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  application  and 
applicant  interviews.  ' 


1^_133_  .  Z'_J_ 


2..:  7 


2.  .8 


1.  38      .    2.  71 


UNDECIDED 


3.  11 


1.  14^       2.,  7     ,      3.  13 


l.JjL 


2.  21 


3.  '24 


3,  25 


3^  29 


3.  57- 


3  J  62 


1-  29        -2.81  3.'*56 


3A1 


2.  84 


3.  66 
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SCHOOL  PERSONJIPL  SEOffiNT  (con.'t). 


Page  -3-. 


PLEASE  n6tE:     IN  RESPONDING  T0  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS  <  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 
'.         .   "         A' STUDENT  IN  VOUR  SICHOOl.  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  - 


I 


..MUCH 
HELP 


S'OME 
H%LP 


NO  .  ., 
HELP 


28.* 

My  sUhQoi  ha3  .activiLleia  what  help  me  find  out  vhat* 
Jobs,  and  work  merms .  ^ 

1. 

1ft 

<9 

A>  a 

1?.7 

3l 

71 

29. 

My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  ^ob,               ;>  • 

1. 

Ik 

2. 

115.  ^  ■ 

3. 

-27 

30. 

My  school  has  ' activist ies  .that  ^elp  me  to  choose  d  ^ 
^roup  of  jobs  CO  study.    ^                                   -  ' 

.  1. 

20 

^2  . 

3. 

34 

31. 

My  scho^Dl  helps  me  recogul::e  anr!  understand  those     \     •  , 
things  in  my  life  *:hat  are  important  to  me. 

1. 

i 

.35 

■loo'-i 

3. 

Si 

32 . 

My;:^3.chdol , helps  roe  sec  t:bc  spCiclal  Skills  neejie-  ^v^y  1 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs.                       /;            -  ' 

.1. 

/ 

29 

2. 

• 

108. 

■■3..- 

29 

•i. 

33. 

My  school  helps  me  discover  my  lntere8tS|  my  abilities, 
and*  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a'ygroup  of  jfcbs  th:a<(^ 
I  think  I  .plght  like  to  work^^on*  ' 

p. 

• 

.  1'. 

2  b 

2 . 

■  v 

117 

3. 

— =4-, 
29 

34. 

My  3chool  ijelps  m.e  see  thai  /A-' ptrt:Bt)n'/3'  stand-ard  oi      •  - 
living  depends  on  tHe  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage  ^ 
earner .                                      /     '   '  '       '  * 

■■  «" 
1. 

32 

2. 

'102 

3. 

32 

/35. 

My  'school^helps  me  see>chat  school  is  a  form  of  a  ^db 
where  success  in,  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- , 
.ful  in  whatever  I  ain  going  to  do. 

> 

68 

2, 

■69  ' 

3. 

29 

36. 

My  sch'ool  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  usec^*  in  various  gtoups  of  Jobs. 

1. 

2? 

"i 
10'3 

3. 

34 

37. 

My  school  helps  me  plan  to  geril  the  skill^^  T  need  to  ' 
know  In  <!he  J-bb  I  am  planning/for. 

1. 

2i 

2. 

3. 

32 

38. 

My- i^chboL  helps  ije  get  the  s^kills  th^t  are  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  p4anning  for.          ,        'i-    ,  • 

I. 

18 

2. 

95  , 

3. 

53 

39..t 

,  "                 »                                    '             ^  ' 

.My  school  h^lps  me  match  tny  incorestfe  arid  atlll ties 
with  the  skills  that  are  r\eeded  in  groups  bjE^,  J ojbs . 

'  1. 

13. 

1 

2. 

103 

3. 

y 

?0 

.40.. 

My  school  helps  me  see  th-V*:  hcv  T  p.ct,  and  vi^lkat  I  am 
ma*y  fit  one,,  kind  of  jo'u  more  chaA'^another  kind  of  Job. 

1 . 

> 

'32 

\ 
2. 

102 

^  3. 

32 

41. 

■  t 

My.i  school  has  activities  shpwinp  why  certain  ty^es  of 
jobs  require^more'  edupatidn  and  training  than  other  , 

klr.d^;  of  Jobs.                                   >     ■  ■    .  ■ 

1- 

*. . 

2. 

9l' 

3. 

34 

3^17 


2160 


1428 


t  • 

I 


AKLA;  1  WALSALL  S^Tl'DENT,  GROUPS 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:  '  U'S'l KLXTI CNS :     L-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  stLitementis 

'>■:.  '         •  '2*-  l^lease  check  only  one  response  per , statemeh^ 


1.     My  sfhoo.l   has  activ<^.Lu  .s   t  iw.r   nclp  ny  J  ind  o.i;i  wnat 


1  n 


I]- 
MUCH 


SOME, 
HELP 


NO  • 
HJELP 


!cbs  and' worfi:  mean. 


2.*   My  srht'Ol  helps  me.  see  {!\y  s I'l  Ls.f  :hb  .iiui  my  ii  .eiebts 
wrien  T  a::i  thinking';  aboui   c-fioo::;.:. a   ^(^h,,^  'v.'' 


3. 


My  s  r  I ; o ( :  1    la s  a (_  1 1  v  i  r  1  c  s .  l  h a  I  he\  p  nit*  L  q  c I't o o^e •  a  ' 
.?;ro up  of   iobs   t.<s>■-'^Mfi^  .  •  /;  .;; 

Mv.scl;o(U  hflp.-  nie.  ret  c  >',u  Lxe  ana  uvuler:-:/t:anc!  ^those  ■ 
things  i:h         ^    !  f  tl:al    ire  i n:'por  iiani  ^t.o  me  .vv  ■ 

My  schcv;!.  h^^j;  ine  see  Iho  :«P'?riaJ   skills  needed  by- 
peop'Te  who  vork   in       riou:-   jobs.  .        *  .    ,  ^* 

\  '■  ■       ^    '       '        ,  '  ■  '/       ,.  'I 

iMv  ■f'-'dve-l  hclp:^  me  ;!;^:.(iveT  n;y  j  n  r  ei- est  a ,  my  abilitjas, 
.iad  ray  'feeJ  inj».s  lb.       re!^:.e   'e  .\  .'yi  .  \v  o\    jobs  thp.b 


My.  schocvl -'helDS  me  sot:  ihjt.  person's  jsl'andard*  of 
living  depends  on-  tiiC     int"  <tu.  jci)  ho  h,as  as  a  wage 


.*  earner-. 


3.     y\  schcw^'l  help 

\  ok  ^ 


^orm  of  a  Job 


re  b access  in  b.as  i  ;  sb^ii  s  .  1  s  aeecii  d  l:o  be  success-. 
''Ml^.ir."  '.-/hat ever  T  am  /:^'ln}'   cn  d  . 

9.-'  My  scb.ool  prov/acs  exverl'a-.r  *.'s   /  r'r  me  to  use  tools-  '  I 
and  equipment   that   a;,    used   ia  v'^:ricais  groups' of  Jobs. 

10.  Mv  school  helps  me'  pl.ir:     o  vet  the  skills  J^ieed  to 
/  •      know   i'h  the  j  ol^  1  a^'   p!ap.ninJ:^  f  o'". 

11.  My  scheoi  helps  iwe  '.;,"f    r:hc  skills,  that    are  basic  1^  a 
s,fn^,]e-          T-  am  plannirt!, '  for.  . 

1^-     >b.;,scr.c.      Mc-lp§^,me  m.;tj)  my    i  n  t.- eres; '"--and  abillt-ies. 
f  t ]  .  *  ■  •. L   i->  i^. i.  1 1  s  t h ^   r ■>  rf^  n e e. dec  1     / 'a  c u p s  of  jobs. 


13. 


Mv  schc^  b  help<_  me  S(-^e   r  h  ir    how   [   art    ,-nd  what   I  ;im 
-  e 

may   !  if    une  kird  p:    Jej  m.are  .than-  ai.DLher  kind  of  Job. 

>       k.,  *r    ,  .    _  ' 

Mv,  screed,  h;^s  ar  r.  fy  L  r  ies  ^^v;nr  I'-'b;.;  certain  t.ypes  of 
jobs  require  mcr.^-  educition  and  rrair.in^  than  other 
!■  inds  .  *   jobs.    .      \  '  *  , 


^^3043  •  2 12255  3,  3i8l 

*     ■ '    *  '    . » 

1 . 3738  210532  3 . 5208 

1-^^^^  2.9640  3.6275 

.      1.6223  2.9624  3.3631 

1.'5062,  210509  3.3907 

1;5089.  2.10105  3.4284 

2.  9730  3.5420 

■  .     1-7770  .2-.  8646  3.3Q62 

■  '   \  ,■  '  ■■■ 

1.5143  2.  8819  3.5516 

1-4179  2.  952  7  3.5772 

1.3330  2.  9464  3 .6684 

1.3269  2.10870"  33339 

1.5388  2^9454  3.4636 

1.5334  2,  9A42«.  3/i703 


J  .(Plo.tSf// do  not  sJ4.;a  ycu*^  name, 

p a r p e e s  o i"  t hi s  si 1 1 d >• .  ) 


II   retuy-i  wiil-be  kept  confidential  Cor 


MEA  TOTAL  -  ALL  PARENTS. 


PARENTS  SEGMENT : 


INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  Please  check  all  statements 

2-^  Please  respond  with  otrly  one  check- 


per  statement  t 


1.    'Mark  the  present  level  of  youi  oldest ,  child: 

n  '    "         ■  ^  ■• 

ELEM.  1..     .  *         JR  HIGH, 2;        ^  .  Hlife  SCHOOL  3. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  scHooTs' to^ay 
.  generally  have  a  good  concept-  of  the  career  ^ 
opportunities  -that  are  available  tc/  them.  ' 

Students) should  become  aware  of  and  expipre  many 
career  (Opportunities  ^during  ^thqir  school  years. 

Students  who^  gi^uate-  from  high  school  should  ^ 
possess  a  marketa|)le  skill.  \^ 

I  ^idfeleve  that/ we'  can  anci  should  integrate  an  .  * 
Trnnreased  amount  of  careeryinforin&tion  into  the 
regular  curripulum"of  ,our  sjbhool.  / 

Parents  invited  by  f^he  "school  to  dlisciiss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  " 
logical  consider  at  iot\. 
"      ."  '  ■  ~     ■     .  ^  ^ 

7.     We  shdufld  develop  a  close  working  relationship/ 
J       with  the  business  community  fn  our  educational 
:  procc^ss.  > 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  wheteby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  s^em  a 
logical  consideration. 

9*     An  airangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  **jLn  plant"  exploritOTy 
experiences  would  seem  a.  logical  consideration,.  * 

10.     An  arrangement  i^etweer  the  school  and  local 

employers  for  students  to-a,lternate  in-school 
a^nd  on-tl;{e-Job  instruction — with  the  gbal  of 
entry  level  employment  in  an . occupational  field 
woyld  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


8.  • 


OUT  OF^Gl^OOL  4, 


YES 

1.  1972 


NO 


UNDECIDED 


2.    '19       3.;    -30  • 


a  1543      2.   18A       3.  294  - 


1..  1896  •    2.     45        3.  80 


J 


.V  1,   155'8      2^   155'      3.  308 


1.   1853   ,  2.     39^    .  3.-  129  / 


1.   1871      t     ^8       3.'  102 


i.-ned-    2.  89 


164 


1717 


2.   111.      3.  193 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  .Your  return, will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.)         „■>  .  , 


■bUSlNKSS-imiSTRV  SECMENl: 
TOTAL  RESPONSES  ; 


1NSTKUCT]0N!*«- .   Please  check  all  alatenx^i.i ^.  ■    •  . 

.  Vleane  rcBpoiid  with  oxily*  one  checK^  per  stftteDient 


1. 


10. 


11 


Please  check  the  one  dlvle Ion  that  ,beBl  des'crlb^B  business  or  industry: 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Construct  1  on 
Manul acluring 
Transport at  ion- 
Conununicat  ion 


•l.  19 


_  0 
20" 

'11 


Wholesale/Retell  Trade 
Flnandef  ,*  .Irvflurance , 
Real  Estflle 
Servlcee 

Governtteift  .     .  ^ 

TOTAL  RESPONSES; 


6.  XPl 


7. 
8. 

9> 


16-. 
7i 


255 


Please  check, the  division  that  best  describes  (he  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  Industry.  -  *  .'"^ 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2-), 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4> 


Over  100  (5) 


S  tuden  ts  grcuiviat  lnf^^  frcr  bur  hlgh^  sciiQola  tg^ir, 
generally  hav^  a  good  Voncept^of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are^  available  to  them. 

Stu'dentF  who  graduate  from /•hi  p);  Rchool-^ouW 
pd3sess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  h^igti  scho61s  arc "  present ly  graduating 
Students;  who ' are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of 'their  graduation. 

Getterally,  our  high  schools^  ar^/prcsently  graduating 
stxidents  who  are  prepared  to  §eek  additional  educa- 
tion or  trailing  to  qualify'  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  ^re  well  prepared'  in  Job 
'application  skills  sucb  as  wylting  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews • 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  wit»h 
the  biisincss  community  in  our  educational  process..  „ 

An  a!T^ngement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school   and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement   their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually ' doing"  e:^lo-atory  experienced  would .seem  a 
logical  consj-derat ion*  / 

An  nrr.an^^^^ment  between  the  school   and  local  employers 
•for  students  to  alternate  in-school  an^  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  "go of  entry  level  emplo:/ment 
in  an  occupational  fiel^  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration., '         '  *  • 


YES 


1.  122 


-NO 


2.  ,97. 


.83 


1.  197 


52 


>133 


2.V30 


^.144 


12 


1519' 


47« 


UNDECID 


3.  36 


3/ 


59 


3.  18 


3.  22 


3-  29 


3.  AO 


298 


(It. 'Is  .not  necesbary  l(  s  1  r,n  this  questionnaire.  You  rr.ay  Identify  your  specific. 
KuFint'ss/Jndnstiry ,  If  you  desire,  in  the  space  prfviclci  below.  Your  return  will 
bo  kepV  confidential   f  c  r  ^virpcs^is  of  this  slnr^v.") 


Comparison  ok  mu'iVai,  ijiiKsri\>N  Ki/.sni.rs  {;0 


My  school  .has  acrivities  i\li|t  lic'lp  ine  find  out  wh;jt  jobs  and 
wo  rk  mean ^  \  v 


■     =.    '  ''III.  h    I     i{i  \   '    •    ,St,MUi'   IK',1  p 

'  \-        .       ;  Much  Help     \        Sonic  Help 


}\  81    -    16  ^ 

^.^.1    lie  1  p 

.16  7 


.No  He^p 


"Mv  -^O+KMi  i  '  he.  I  p<  y-rr  my  s-tfcn^th''  ivO  -  i  t  crcs  ts  when  f 
am  thinking   ihout  '.hoo-,  i  ivj.  -j  jcii). 


M1)I)I:NT  SlU'.MhN 


0  /  .  ')  >s 


91  - 


■  Much   !lcl  p 


sciiudh  pi:rso.\n'i.!,  /  •  \m  -  loi 


Si  '1110    (iC^  1  p 


Much  Help  Some v.TleLi) 


'  No  Help.  - 

209   -  15"6 
No  He Ip  0 


My  school  ha-s  ac-tivities  that  he  1  p\  mc  ■  to,  ohoos  e  a'  group  o  f  '  j  ob 
to  studv.  ■■  ■ 


STUni-.NT  SI-GMEN'T 


Mlich  Htnp 


SUV 


SCHOOL  i  L'RSONNl.h  lb 


Some  He  1 p 

■\  --\  ' 
,   \9  1^      ()  S I 


6275  -  :^2°o 
K^o^  Hel'p 

538   -   2 4  "p. 


■     .  ■   •     ■   Much  lle'lp.;         Sbme/ He  1  p        .   •     No  Help 

:    •■      .  ,  .  V  ■       ■'  ■ "  , 

'My  ^schoo  l  'hclp^  me'  rccogn  i  vX--  antl' unders  tand  '  tl]^e  thi  ngs  ih 
my  'life   th;)t.  aVc    i  mpn  r  (  ;m.i  t  ■  to.  me.  • 


.»STU'i)i;N'l  'SliGMI-,M 


(■)  2  J . 


."^  2 ';, 


90  ti  -  ■  4  9 

S'piiic  He  I  p 


56  31   -  19% 


Much".  Ho  Iji    .      ■ '"^'P^c  .Flclp  s.  ..  .No  Help 

SO  100 Iv  1' i: K.SON-N !,. 1 ,         29't)  .T^i^l'i^  ,  94B       Q7'^  '  -    166   -    1  2 % 

i  ■'  Much'ilcfpi      .  Sonu^  Help,,  >  No  Help*" 


My  school  hci.p'-.  nic  '  sco  ^^t  he-  special  :.k\i,1l  <  needed  liy  people' 
who  work   in  \'aria.iis    ic)hs.°  "      .  "' 


STUni-N'r  SFiCMI-NT 


so(.:  -  26 0   -.10 soy 


Muu-li  Help 

.!;•(. llOlU;  l'I.RS('.\.\!  r  \.^"/ 

'   •     ■   •  .         "  •    Mii'-lr   i|e  I  p 


Some  |lelp 
So ''''^  '  IW  I  p 


'39  07_j^  201 
No  Help 

11  i)  -  I  (>';. 


4.: 

135  ' 


1  f)0 


.  Mv  ^  sc  li oo  I    lic'l  |*)s:  iiU'  *  J  i  sco  v  c  i    iiiv  .  i  ii  I  e  i  t^s  t       lii)'  a h  i  1  i  t  i  c s  ,  and 
my    I'ootini^s   that   frlatc   to  a  .m*nup  of  jobs   that.  1   p»ink  f 
miit^ht    like   to  woih   on,  . 

.STIH)|*:N'1*  Slif.MI'NT      *_^  JjL«'^^  '  ^^J^l^„^_A''^^        4284   -  12^ 

•   MiK'h  IJclp  Some*  Help  ;      No  Help 

'SCHOOL  PKRSONNHh  I'SI       13':^   ■      1019   -    721  210   -  ISV 


.  '  '  •  Miieli  Help         •  S(Mno  Help  No  lleLp 

My  sehoo]  helps  nu\  sco  that  a  persc>)i'>  .;t^;iiulard  of  Living  depend 
oiu  tile  kind  of  jol)  he  hj  .  as  a-  wa^e  earne'r.   *    '      '  .-^ 


SriHU-.Vr  SliCiMliM           4328     ,  2^:.  U731)    -    SO?.  '         5420   -  28'o 

■-.  -    —  

y               -           '           Much'H(^lp  Sonir  HeJp  No  Help 

SCIKW.  Pi;RSONNi:h           2_8(\       21)^',  '  26  2   -  19^> 


*  .       '        ^     Miicli  Help     "      Some  Help.  'Ncf'Helpp, 

.My   school    helps  me  see  tliat^sehpol    is,  a    Form  of  a  job  where 
success    in-basic  skills   is  fieetU%  to  he  successful    in  whatever 
1   am  go^ihg  to /(Jo.;  . 

STUDHNT  Sn<;i^i\T  /  4  0;;^'      864 1?   -    44V  3062-  - 

-    '  '  ^       *  ,    Much  Hehp        '  "Some  He  1  p  No  HeTp 

f  ^  * 

SCnOOh  /Pi?RS.ONNI:I.    .       4 'J  5        3S\\   *    -   767   -    54?.^^-  '  .  ISO  '-"ll"o  . 


Muctr  I Ic^  1  I'l  Some*  Help  No  Help 


if 


My  school  prowides  expcri-cnces  Tor  jne  to  use  tools  a  nd  cc|  u  i  pmen  t 
tha-tjar^e  used    in   various  gr*ou[is  of^dhs.         -  >  *  - 

STUDliNT  SHCMIiNT  5J4  3_     zry   .   ^SS)9^':  A^y_     ■   S5 16   -  28V 

M^^r(fl?^He  1 1)  Some  lielp,  .  No  , Help  ' 

SCHOOL:.  PH)^S0NN1:1,        .267^-  k86   -    6  .yi    .    -     2S7.-    IS':.-..  " 


-.^  ')    ^         '  .            ^   Much  Help..    .    Some  Help  ^  No  Help 

My  school  h|lps  me  plan  t-o.  ^etMhe  skills  I  need  to  know  i  n  the 
J  oh  *  I-  aiit  p  I  a  nn  i  n   .  •  ^   -        '  -    .  ^ 

STUDhNT  SE^iMPNT,     .  ._:H7jL_-AJ         .J^ll^J^J^''  _  5772  JO?. 

Mucli  Help       "NSome  Help  '     No  Help 

SCHOOL  ''HRSONNI-.t^      _  187,      13;;,^.        ^ ^-[^^  J  J^L  2  33  j_  XJT^^ 

•                        Much  He  I  p         ''Some.  He  1  p  *  No  liel  p 


My    ^i;hoo  1^,  hr  1  t>:-   inr   y.r^    <\\f   '.kills  :ir(*   h.'isi^.'    to   n   s  i  n    1  e 

i        I   .1111  |)  1  ;mn  1        To  i"  * 

MiM  ii  soHH*  li('lp  i\o  lie  1 1> 


50 : 


Mu1.l1  Help  ''.iMiir  llcl|)  No  Help 


M\  se-luu)|.  lu  Ip^.  iiK  iii.i  I  t  \\  my  iiilere--l>  .nut  :ihili-ties  with  the 
skills   that   are   needed    in  ^iroups  of  jobs. 


'Much  Hell)  Some  Help  No  lielp; 

SCIKX)!.   Pi;RS(lNNr!.  1?2   -     9*^  O'^S   -    69%  310   -  22^o 


^Iuv  h  llt^lp  ^mmik^  Hel|)  N(^  Help 


M\'  scliooi  tietp^t  me  sc(-  that  how.  1;  :i'ct  and  v/hnt^ 
one  kind  of   ioh  more   than  another:  kind  of  job/. 

STUDHN'r.  SliCMliN'l  S38S  -  .28"o         L)454   -  481, 


t  "    •        .  "Much  Help    •      Some  Help. 

S(:hc)oi.  im:Kso\i\m,        .' m>   *  i  s \'      .  ^i  '  ^  hs';>  2i)% 

':'  .  MuL  h  ii(Mp  Some  lleli)  No  Help 

My  scliool   has   act  i  V 1  t  1  e:v  showing  wfiy  certain  lypcs  of  jof)s 
require  "iiiore.  educat  ion  and   training   t.han  other  kinds  of  jobs 

STIM)KNT.  SI:(iMI-NT      <    "^334   -   17%         94  4  2—^49% 


■    "  Much  Help  ^        Some  Help      *  \o  Help 


Much  Help^         Snmo';jk;/j>         *  No-Help 


COMPARISON  OF  MUTU/VL  QUESTION  RESULTS  (b)  • 

Studehts  should  become  aware  oF  and  explore  mapy  career  opportuni 
t  i  OS*  dur  i  ng  the  Ir  school  years. 

V 

PAUi-NTS  si:(;mi;n'|  '    pj72  -   iv  -    if.         so  -  i^o 

Yt:.s  Nd'  Undecided 

SCHOOL  PKRSONNEL     1321   -   94^,  29   -     2%     "  60-4% 


Yes  No  Undecided 


I  believe  that  we  can  and  -should  integrate  an  increased  amount 
of  career  information,  into  the  regular  curriculu^n  of  our  school 


PARENTS  SEGMENT..     1896  -   94  45-     2%  80  -  4 


5. 


"  - ^  Yes  No     "  Undecided 

SCHOOL  PF-;RS0NNHL     1168       S^^o  71   -      5%  171   -  12% 


Yes  ,  -  No  Undp^cided 


Parents  in\4ited.  by  tive  scliobl  to  discuss  their  careers  with  our 
.young  people  would  seem, a  logical  consideration. 

■■PARF.NTS  SF,nMF,NT       IFiSS   -    "^1%  155    -      8  "u  "    '    -308   -  15-6 


(I'c?  -   Nn     —  Undecided 


Yes  *  No    ,  Undecided 


COMfARIbON  OF  MUTUAL  QUESTION  RESULTS  (c) 

? 

Generally,  our  high  scliools  are  presently  graduating  students 
who  a>e  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment  at  the  time  o^  their 
)4rnclua  t*ion  k  ^  '  ^  . 

luiMNiiss  iNDiisTuv  '  ss      \v\y         \ys  3!)  IS';, 


SCHOOL  PERSONNKL       26.4-    19%  716  -   51%  430  -  30% 


No  Undecided 


Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduatinjg.  students 
who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  education  or  training  to 
qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

BUSINESS- INDUSTRY     197       77%  30  -   12%  28  -  11% 


Yes  No  Undecided 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL       9a2  -   t)4»o  177   -   13%  331  -  23% 


Yes  '  No        .  Undecided 


■'■\ 


\ 


High  School  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job  application  skilJi 
such  as  writing  >#rterp  of  application  and  applicant  interviews. 


BUS INFSS- INDUSTRY 


SCHOOL  PI-RSON'NEI, 


:o% 


Yes 


160 


11% 


144 


57% 


59 


2  3% 


No 

7-39   -    5  3% 


Undecided 


511 


36' 


No 


Undecided 


104 


cr 


^ 


COMPARISON  OF  MUTUAL  QUESTION  RESULTS  (d) 


\ 


1.     Students  graduating  from  our  high  "schools  today .  gcAcru  lly  have 
a  good  concept  of  th</  carocr  opportunities   that  arc  available 
to  them.  ^     /       m  ^ 


PAkLNTS#I.:GMl":NT 

871 

4n 

773 

38'.  . 

374  -  ID*. 

Yes 

No     ' , ' 

Undecided 

BUSINESS- INDUSTRY 

122 

48% 

\  ■     9  7 

-   38i  v 

56  -  l4*%v 

\ 

SCHOOL  pl;rsonnl;l 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

187 

13% 

864 

3  59  -  26% 

Yes 


Undecided 


2.     Students  w?io  graduate'  from  high  school  should  possess  ^a  market 
ab le  skfl i . .  ' 


PARENTS  SEGMENT 


1543  -  76% 
Yes  ^ 

BUSINESS- INDUSTI^Y         181   -  71% 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 


Yes 


950 


.  Yes 


^7% 


184 


9% 


No 

47  -  18% 


No 

182|  -  13% 
No 


294  -  15% 
Undecided 

27  -  11% 
Undecided 

278- -.  20% 
Undecided 


ERIC 


We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the  business 
community  in  our  educational  process. 


PARENTS  SEGMENT 

1^^  3  -   9  2  % 

39  - 

1  ^ 

129  -  6% 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

BUSINESS- INDUSTRY 

2  3:4-92%  , 

3   -  " 

i  u 

18  -  7% 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

SCHOOL  fERSONiNEL- 

1Z69  -  90% 

28  - 

2  %  ^ 

113  -  8% 

Yes 

No 

Undecided 

An  arrj-angement  bet\^en  the  school  and  local  employefs  where  by 
business  people  di^uss  their  occupations  with  young  people 
would  se!|fcin  a  logical  consideration.  ^ 

PARENTS  SEGMENT-        1 8 "  1    -''93%              48  -     1%             102  -  5% 

Vcs 

No 

Undecided 

BUSINESS  -  INI)i^SI.Ki 

■  89% 

>    .  s  - 

« 

LI   -  9% 

No 

Undecided 

«  ■ 

SCHOOL  PERSONNL-L  _ 

r34  0   -  95% 

22  - 

2% 

48  -  3% 

Yes 


No 


Undecided  ■ 


5,     Art  arrangement  betwee 
students  to  supplemen 


Wv^jol  and  local/employers*  for 
V 'rormal  schooliijfg  with  "in  plant"' 


exploratory  experiences  would  seem  n  logical  consideration. 


PARENTS  SEGMENT 
BUSINESS- INDUSTRY 
SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

V 


1768  -  88% 
Yes 

214  -  84% 
.  Yes 

1233  -  87% 


89 


4% 


No 

12  -  ~5% 


No 


54 


Yes 


No  . 


164- 


8% 


Undecided 

I 

29  -  11% 
Undecided 

123  -  9% 
Undecided 


An  arrangement  between  the  sch'ool  and  local  employers  for  students 
to  alternate  in-school  j^nd  on-the-job  instruction- -with  the  goal 
of  entry  level  employment  in  an  occupational  £i,eld  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration.  . 


PARENTS  SEGMENT 

1717  .-  85% 

lll^- 

5% 

193  -  10% 

*  .  Yes 

No 

Undecided 

BUSINESS- INDUSTRY 

208  -  81% 

1  - 

*      ,40  -  16% 

Ye^ 

No 

Undecided 

SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 

Ills  -  79% 

91  - 

6% 

204  -•^15% 

Yes 

No 

Undecidld 

• 

r 

? 

t 

•  1 

0 

N 

$ 
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QUESTION  42-         RAKK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL    -TOTAL  AREA  SCHOOL  RESPONSES-lAll 


RANK 


TOTAL 


RANK  .AVFRAGE 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


'2nd 


4012 


2.84 


CAREER  GUIDANCE  ' 


DROPOUTS 


3rd 
5th 


4060 


5739 


2.87 


4.06 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


4th 


5131 


3.61 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1st 


3470 


2.45 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


8th' 


6th 


7523 
6287 


4.45 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


6452 


4.57 
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QUESTION  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 

School    TOTAL  AREA  SCHOOL  RESPONSES  -  . 

NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


234 


NEED  FOR  STUDENT  ORIENTATION: 


NEED  FOR  COMMUNITY  ORIENTATION: 


21 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING.  FIIiJANCES.  LACK 
OF  ^UIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 

APATHY  • 

Of  Students: 

Of  Community;  « 

r 

or  Teachers 

Of  Grade  School : 


AOO 


47 
85 
17 


STEREOTYPING 

Student , At t Itudest 
Parent  Attitudes: 
Community  Attitudes; 


1^ 
1^^ 
•1 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICUT.UM: 


LIMITED  CIJRRTCUIAJM: 


NEED  CURRICULUM  EXPANSION: 


NO  OBSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION: 


MISC: 

^od  ia  Center  f  i  1ms 
.Guidelines  needed- 
Preoccupation  with  importauce  of 
as  a*crlteria  of  achievement 
Distance  from  job  opportunities 


rades"^ 


235 
1 
3 

.40 
510 

■  J 
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SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT 


H)TAL  AREA  SCHOOL  RESPONSES 


QUESTION        t       WHAT,  IF  ANY,   IMl'ACT  DQES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY 

.  GROUP  HAVE  TO  60  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT 
./  i;Ntq;HE  CAREER  OF  AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


< 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


77 


^frNORITy  groups  hindered: 


99 


SOME  DIFFERENCE; 


107 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


36  i 


4.  M,,r-  'i^ 


m  OPINION: 


,764 


.109 


■  } 


I 


ARRA  TO' 


Lisced  beiuW  a^re  speeialiy  tanded^  projects  of  thc^  in<i^ vidunL  schools: 


School 
ACL 


ALB  I A 

BLA^ESBURG- 

CARDINAL 
CHARITON 

y 


DAVISi^CO, 


EDDYVILLE 


FAIRFIELD 


HARMONY 
HEDRICK 
KEOTA 


\ 


,  DPl-Career  Ed, 
DPI-Guidance 


None 

Iowa  Guidance 

Title  I 

None 

State 

Federal  f 

Federal 

Federal  i 

Special  Needs  &  , 
School  District 

None 

DPI 

Local  district 

None 
State 

SBRC 

i  ■ 

Career  Ed.  Divisidn 


MORAVIA 


MOULpN-UDELL 
NORTH  Mi^IASKA 


OTTUMWA 


ErJcpekin 


Area  XV 

None 

None 


Project  ^ 

Career  Awareness  fir 
Exploration 

Mini  Project  Grant 


Ainouht 


r 


Career  Enrichment  Mini  courses  §"  500.. 


Environmental  Scierfce 


■J, 


500 


9,000 
1,700 
.  2,100 
*  1,100 


Vocational  funds 

Voc,  Agrixulture 

Voc7  Hom^making  ^ 

Voc .  T  &  I 

Work  experience 
Summer  Employment  'Opp. 


Mini-grant  for  career 
resource  center  ^ 

Career  Ed. ^ Committee  work 
(for  this  year  &  next) 


26X5 

/asi   -  ■,    ■  \- 

New,  unusual  course 

♦ 

Ed,  Oppor^uniti|^&  to  Awareness 
Mini-Career  Program  for  75-76,  1,500 
■Mini-Cnrecf  PrpRram  for  75-^76'  ■  1,500 
26  A 

,Vo.  Agw-Adult  Education 


10 


specially  funded  ^>rojl»ct^^,  chnfitiiicvl. 


School 
RUSSELL 
:  SEYMOUR 


^SIGOURNPY 
TRI  COUNTY 
VAN  BUREN. 
WAYNE 


Source 
None 

Area  ,XV 
•None 
None 
State 
DPI 

DPT    "  J 
Local  lumberman 
Bus.  &  Profess.  Women 
Hospital  Auxiliary 
Wayne  /Co.  Lung  Assoc. 

Wayne  Co.  Health. Ins. 

Assoc .     •      .  * 

LindscV  Estate 
Hinkle  Estate 
Beta  Sigma  Ph± 
Local  Foundation 
F.T.A.  '  (S.E.S..) 


Project 

V 

Wayq^  Co .  Ch  reer  Ed . 
Proje-  t 


Amount 


■r 


Project  2615  " 

Career  Awareness  Exploration 

Guidance-Mini  Grant        \  .  . 

building  Trades  "Program 

BPW' Scholarships    '  -  ' 

Hospital  Auxiliary  Scholarship  . 

Wayfie  Co.  Lung  Assoc.  Scholarship 

Wayne  Co.  Health  Ins.  Assoc .  Scholarship 

'        •  ■  • 

Lindsey  Estate  Scholarship 
Hinkle  Estate  Scholarship 
Beta  Sigma  Phi  Scholarship 
Polio  Saholaf ship  -  , 

FTA  (SEsi  Scholnrship -    '  . 


•  AREA  T(.)TAL  -  '  .     '  - 

'  '     *       DROPOUT  "segment       .        ,  '  .  ' 

PT(M3w  assess  to  the  bt^st   n.\  ^i<\iv    ihjlity  the  most:  ."vi'liiiU   rtMSon  for  these  students 


/-]■ 


G 


4 


RjSi^qN  :^: .  V 

A..    Full  time  employment  ' 

Health  Problems   "     ^  ^  . 

C.  ,  Marriage 

D.  Ujisuccess Ful  Course  Work 

E.  Unsuccessful /.Socially .    '    ^  j 

F.  f*roblems  with  legal  authorities 
Home  Environment 

I  ■  '  • 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  .Apathy  with  School 
J;«    SaV  no  advantage  ,to  School 


Ol4:her     (Specify  below) 

■  ■ 

1.  Expelled 

2.  Pregnancy 

3.  Language  Barrier 

4.  Service 

•i 

5.  .  Seek  Employment  * 

6.  Religious  Conviction 

7.  Split    .  \ 

8.  Pnren  Pressure 

9  .  ■  Dicin.'  t   oiiLr  r  1  flth     r  i> 
did  finish  9th  gr.ulc 

TOTA!, 


N()^._BOYS 
18  . 

9 

5 
21 

2 
19 

ii' 

■    39  ' 


'  1 
14 
1 


NO.  GIRC» 

's  , 

•  •  8 

59 

1 

■  1  -' 

21'  • 

2 
41 
21 

-  8 


240 


178 


TOTAL 
26 
17 
64 
22 
3 
20 
^42' 
3 

118 
60 

7 
8 
1 

1^  . 
3  * 
I' 

1, 
1 

•  7 
418 
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I 

I 

I 

Sell 

I 


^  > 


Pa>,e  3 


'I    I  .  .1  . 1 » I  u  I  i 


/ 


Sclloo  1 


|,tA- 

BLAKESBURG 

XRITON 
I*  CO.  . 
E|||)YVTLLE 

fatrfteld 
h||^ony 
heijrtck 
kIta 

M||IAVIA 

MOULTON-UDELL 
N^TH  MAHASKA 
OTtUMWA 
pJlN 
RHISELL 

|-  ■  ^ 

SEYMOUR  . 

s  Journey 

TRI-COUNTY 
vji  BUREN 
WMINE 


9 


.•r..)',l  .ulu.i  I  i  S   will'    1     1  l.i'k»kMl 

t  hnt  .prpp,i  ri>(i  thoni  l  or  (--mpliJv- 
Bieiit  or  adtTiLiona  l  edurat  ioiial 
training.  ^  ^_ 


■U") 

31 

5.0 

30 

60 

42 

75 
70-75 
-  -7^  . 

50 
60 
78 
78  - 
90,, 
60 
13 
,35 

35. ' 
.  50  ' 

60 
■  7«.'8 


'■'.    111'    f'r.Milll.l'l  I'S    who    WiMi-  IK)|J 

IMopiired  b>   tiicii  -i.oiiL.se  ot 
.sCiuly  for'pmplovmpnr  or  .-idHl- 
L  toiial  .  eduiat-ioTiai  training. 


Undooldod  about 
their  prepatation 


a  J 

^5  S*  ' 

28 

A2 

20 
.  ♦ 

20 

35  . 

17 

15-20 

10-15 

15  ^   ,„  •■ 

<* 

10 

25 

,25 

25 

17  ■ 

5 

"  10 

12-^ 

5 

30 

10 

.  35' 

52 

13 

'   .           ...  ■/  , 

.  15 

25 

2  7.4 

22.6 

25. 

1> 

18.6 

.  \  6.6 
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INDIAN  HILLS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
AREA  XV  CAREER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
.  /  May  9,  1974  • 


The  Area  XV  Career  Education  Research  Advisory  Committee  Meecln^  waa  called  to  order  bv 
Chairman  Bob  Morriasey  at  2:45  p.m. 


ATTENDANCE: 

s 


WELCOME: 


CAPSULE  SUMMARY 
OF  BACKGROUNDS 
OF  ^COMMITTEE 
MEMBERS: 


WHAT  ARE  WE 
ABOUT?  ' 


State  and 
Federal  Level: 


Thos«  attending  were  Jerry  Kauzlarich,  Geraldine  S tockton, 
Bob  Praech,  Darrel  Ens z,  Kirwln  Powell ,  Harold  Westra,  Paul 
Kiso,  Leon  Engelbart.  Libby  Woodruff,  Lyle  Hellyer,  Ro^s  Blount, 
Leonard  Shaw.  Don  Palmer,  Ed  Myers,  Ralph  Meseerli,  Dan  Kent, 
Andy  Weston,  Rebecca  Kann,  Ed  Hutchcroft  and ^ Bill  Byers. 

Mr.  Morriasey  introduced  President  Lyle  Hellyer,  Indian  Hills(, 
Community  College.    His  opening  welcome  to  the  committee, 
members  ^^ssed  enthusiasm  to  the  project  and  noted  the  input 
from  this  apmrnittee  Iwould  be  instrumental  and  of  great  value 
in  making  decisloha/that  would  have  a  great  impact  on  career 
education  for  bq'th  young  and  old. 

Introduction  o^  committee  members  was  by  capsule  summary  of  |one's 
backg^round.    Committee  members  backgrounds  are  representative 
of  education,  industry  and  business  administration.    All  expressed 
interest  and  desire  in  the  objectives  and-  the  future  of  career 
education       ^JL^as  indicntive  of  several  whose  capsule  summary 
n  "I'm/herd^o  1  " 


wasi 


/ 


Learn 


Chairman  Mbrrlssey  infomed  the  group  now  that  the  selection  of 
the  committee  was  complete  we  can  develop  some  real  good  working 
relat^lonshipe  and  get  the  ball  rolling  in  Area  XV  in  Career 
Education.    This  study  wilL  be  an  effort  in  research  and  planning. 


Reference  to 


State  Level 


'THE  NATIONAL  STANDARD  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  — 
KINDERGARTEN  THROUGH  ADULT'  chart  and  it*s  goal 
statements.    The  chart  was  developed  by  leaders 
in  icareer  education  as  a  standard  for  career 
awareness  at  all  grade  levels.     It  identifies 
specific  goals  of  career  education.    Thia  chart  / 
lists  fifteen  career  clusters  as  suggested  by  the  ' 
United  States  Office  of  Education.     ELEMENTS  OF  | 
CAREER  EDUCATION  —  preparation,  work  experience,! 
orientation,  awareness,  placement  and  exploration! 
piese  charts  are  available  for  committee  member's 
ptudy.  .  1 

•CAREER  EDUCATION'    >  A  New  Educational  Concept 
for  Iowa  and  Iowa  Mod^l  For  Career  Development 
was  inclusive  in  materials  mailed  to  members 
previous  to  meeting  date  and  Is  pretty  much  the 
same  as  the  national  level. 

Cbnirraan  Morriasey  told  ihejjb/ir^  they  would  have 
obligations  and  would  be  m^ing  recommendations 
that  would,  obviously,  lay  the  ground  work  for 


o 
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Minutes  of  the  Area  XV  Career  Educat/lon  Research  Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
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May  9,  1974 


State  Level  (con*t) 


/ 


tichoulSy  connnunltles  and  areau  to  be  su^cesal^I 
In  iffiplemelttlng  .career  education,  as  they  see  It. 


HOW  DID  THIS  STUDY  COME  ABOUT? 


ROLE  OF  ADVISORY 
COMMITTEE: 


ROLE  OF  RE^RCH 
COORDINATOK: 


Therefore 
frames  of 
of  the  stu 


Indian  Hi;Ll8  Conu&unlty  College  Is  the  ai^^wlde 
career  education  agency  and  has  been  asked  by  the 
D.  P.  I.  to  do  the  study. 

The  twc^nty  six  school  superintendents  have  en- 
dorsed this  study  and  a  Jolnt^'effoi^t  has  emerged. 

But,  this  study  Is  much  bigger  than  Indian  Hills 
Community  College  and  the  26  school  districts  as* 
It  encompasses  all  the  career  education  needs  In 
Area  XV. 

we  need  an  Advisory  Board  that  represents  many 
reference  In  order  to  effectively  me^  the  objectives 
dy  previously  mentioned. 


To  advise  on  every  aspect  of  the  project  as  It  develops. 

To  act  as  a  sounding  board  for  the  various  possible  directions 

that  the  study  may  take.  j 

To  ^et  individually  or  In  sub-committees  with  the  coordinator 
In  relation  to  special  areas  of  Interest  In  the  study]  that  may 
arise.  ^  t  ■ 

■  *  ■       "     r  ' 

To  assist,  in  research  of  relative  data  when  applicable  to  the 
members  circumstance. 

Maintain  constant  open  lines  of  communication  with  the  Advisory 
Committee  through  regular  meetings,  possible  small  group  work. 
Individual  contacts. 

Research  and  evaluate  appropriate  existing  data  on  people 
needs  vluh In  the  area.  ,  i 

Initiate  and  construct  additional  NEEDS  analysis. 

Research  and  e\-aduat:e  .existing  resource's. 

Develop)  in  a  publication  the  resultant  materials  and  recommend- 
ation of  t}ie  Btudy^ 


U5 


no 


Minutes  bf  the  Area  XV  Career  Education  Rtfouat Lh"Advts6'iy"-8omBrfrttee Jjeetlng  -  May  9,.  1974 
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ROLE  OF  PROJECT 
DIRECTOR; 


■  .r 


PROJECT  2615; 


•v 

A- 


Overset  expenditures. 


■  Evaluates  the  progress  of  the  project  In  terms  of  the  objectives 
that  were.*  ta  ted  in  the  propoaal  to  the  D.  P>  I.,  which  resulted 
in  their  funding  this  effort.  . 


Represents  the  Administratioi  of  Indian  Hills  Community  College. 

Makes  suggestions  ahd  comments  regarding  Develo^nent 
project.  * 


i 


the 


Don  Palmer,  Project  Coordinator  for  Project  2615  spoke  to 
the  group  relative  to  the  Career  Education  program  now  in 
progress  at  Indian  Hills  Community  College  Involving  the 
high  school  students  In  the  ten  county  area. 


He  told  of  the  history  surrounding  the  start  of  such  a  project. 
Vin  1962  State  I^eglslatlon  passed  the  'Ten  Points  of  the  Law' 
in  which  area  schools  was  to  work  with  local  high ^achools  and  ^ 
curriculum.    Ten  years  passed  and  nothing  was  done  relative 
to  that  aspect  o'f  the  lav. 


DISCUSSION  TOPIC 
"WAS  THE  EX^SURE 
THAT  YOU  RECEIV& 
IM  YOUR  FORMATIVE 
YEARS  TO  THE  CAREER 
OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE  TO  YOU 
ADEQUATE?" 


Ewfittty--ffTx  superintendents  at  one  ot  their  meetings 
decided  to  see  what  could  be  done  to.  implement  tuch  a  program. 
The  program  was  started  and  57  Students  are  now  enrolled  in 
career  programs  at  the  college. 

A  chart  was  distributed  relative  to  Fall  prpjection  showing 
courses,  sites  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  as  of 
May  9,  I97A. 

An  interesting  and  informative  discussion  occurred  that 
brought  some  interesting  aspects  and  opinions  to  light* 
Among  these  were  the  following: 

Career  choice  to  some  was  arrived  at  by  a  proceia  of  elimination 
of  those  work  opportunities  that  did  not  appeal  to  them* 

Perhaps  exposure  to  career  opportunlti\»s 
today  because  of  regulations  that  curtaij 


for  minors ( 

Changes  in  £he  family  atructu 
upon  the  work  ethic. 


irein  c 


e  liot  as  vivid 
work  experiences 


our  country  has  its  Impact 


A  large  percent  of  the  Jobs  today  are  not  the  type  that  are 
readily  visible . 

A  genei/i.  .i^iivr. t  i     existed  as  t     .  •  a  comprehensive 

career  educatfcMV-orpgram  in  our  nrea. 
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1-  ^ 

srences  of 


\v   Some  dlf f eretlces  of  opinion  occurred  In  the  area  of  Career 
Education  component's  ~  avaraness,  explpratory,  preparatory  -J 
aa  to  the  poln.t  In  time  that  one  phases  Into  the  other. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  the  initial  development  of  the 
self-concept  of  an  individual  is  in  the  home. 

None  of  the  members  of  this  committee  are  bashful. 


Rcapectfully  submitted 
Robert  Morrlsvey 


/ 
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RESUME  OF  AREA  XV  CAREER  EDUCATION  RESEARCH 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING  June  27.  197A 

Th«  Area  XV  C*reer  Education  Rei^earch  Advisory  Cbtoittee  met  on  Jupe  27,  197A 
in  the  Administration  Building  (upeUlrs)  of  Indian  Hills  Community  College.  * 

Chairman  Bob  Morrlsaey  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  3:15  p.m.    Those  attend- 
ing were  Geraldlne  Stockton,  Rebecca  Kann,  Gary  Grossklaua,  Andy  Weston,  Dan 
Kent,  Leon  Engelbart,  Ross  Blount,  Ed  Hutchcroft,  Bob  Prasch,  Jerry  Kauzlarlch. 
Bill  Byers,  Harold  Westra  and  Dick  Christy. 

There  were  no  additions  or  delations  to  be  recorded  relative  to  thp  minutes  of 
^e  May  9th  meeting. 

-  ..... 

Chaltman  Morrlsaey  called  attention  to  the  table  with  research  iaterlals— members 
Interested  In  copies  of  this  material  are  to  sign  the  designated  sheet  and 
materials  will  be  forwarded  to  them. 

Chairman  Morrlssey  read  an  article  entl^tled,  "My  Life's  Story".  vThe  story  was" 
Indicative  of  child  development,  some  of  the  impressions  that/ people  have  from 
over-exposure  and  preparing  children  In  readiness  for  'their'  career  education. 

A  progresa^rreport  was  given  by  the  coordinator  concerning  the  research  data  that 
had  been  completed  since  the  last  meeting.    These  preliminary  studies'  included 
People  Needs  data  on  the  following  areas:    Age  Levels,  Educational  Levels* 
Economic  Status,  School  toop  Outs,  and  Minority  Groups.    It  was  found  to  be  quite 
time  consuming  to  make  a  bonaflde  effort  to  cover  the  research.      All  aspects  o( 
the  research  study  will  be  made  available  to  committee  members  upon  request^ 


Some  high  points  that  were  covered  In  the  research  summary  Included,  In  rilatlon 
to  economic  status,  38  per  cent  of  the  families  In  Area  XV  have  an  Income  of  less 
than  $6,000  wKlle  54  per  cent  of  the  families  have  an  Income  of  less  than  $8,000. 


I. 


Self-concept  is  basic  development  in  the  initial  5-10  years  of  a  peraon'a  life  and 
ia  formed,  to  a  large  extent,  through  parent  attitude,  home  environment,  aid 
economic  status  as  self-concept  relates  to  career  choice. 


Total  public  school  enrollment  in  relation  to  educational;  levels  in  Area  X\  is 
down  1415  students  from  the  previous  echepl  yeat  of  1972-73.    Grades  K-6  record 
loss  of  1127  students,  gih^B  7-9,  record  a  gain  6t  138  students  and  grades  10-12 
record  a  loss  of  398  students.    There"  were  555  fewer  In  the  incoming  Kindergarten 
class  of  the  1973-74  school  year  than  graduating  Seniors  in  1972-73. 

Bill  Byeifs  pointed  out  to  members  that  in  a  typical 'rural  arei/,  you  would  gist  a 
lot  of  fluctuation  in  economic  status  due  to  famXtic^im^    Itjwas  also  disclissed 
Vy.  committee  members,  to  sptee  extent,  the  signsLf icance  or-tike{ enrollment  loks  in 
public  schools  in  Area  XV.    This  discussion  rB|{ited  to  how  th^  school /ipomilat ion 
loaa  coincided  with  migration  from  our^ea  ah^lao  in  terma  of"  the  amowit  of 
money  loat  to  our  area  in  state  aid  fot^ schools.  1  ^ 

^d  Hutchcroft  raised  the  qujpstion  In  relation  to  the  loss  in  population  as  t\ 
whether  thie  is  $0bd  or  bad  for  employment.  ^  '  \ 


\ 
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Chairman  Morrlssey  Introduced  the  subject  of  funding  pilot  f)roJect8  In  Area  XV 
at  this  time  to  comp^^ent  our  Research  qnd  Planning  effort.    The  subject  very 
briefly  touched  uponVas  a  funded  project  to  summarize  and  categorize  by  cluster 
the  career  education  materials  available  to  teachers  In  Area  XV  through  the  . 
Media  Canter.    Soma  thought  vas  to  be  given  to  this  and  other  possibilities 
by  funding  pilot  projects  between  how  and  the  next  meeting  date. 

Bob  Morrlssey  sppke  of  some  of  the  thlAgs  In  our  area  that  are  career  Related 
and  funded ^through  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  that  are  operating  In 
our  area  today  and  Introduced  the  three  sVeakers  In  their  related  ar^as: 

1.  ^   SPECIAL  NEEDS—BOB  PRASCH-  C.O.C.  CENTER. 

He  reported  that  the  Center  Is  kind  of  a  business  helping  people 
determine  what  they  can  do  and  what  they  want  to  do.    He  said 
they  try  to  remain  somewhat  divided    from  I.H.C.'C^    They  are 
trying  solid  type  of  evaluations  within  a  five  day  period,  trying 
to  match. people' 8  ability  and  Jobs. 

2.  RO^  BLOUNT — Spoke  of  programs  they  are  working  on.    Work  exploratory 
or  experience  programs  which  was  developed  for  the  'Do  ft  Yourself* 
Involving  the  practical  Job  skills.  ^ 

^  Curriculum  Development-    Really  slow.    We  have  tried  to  become  more 

aware  that  teachers  are  personally  working  and  Implementing  curriculum. 
He  spoke  of. a  workshop  that  Al  Kahler  will  be  conducting  In  Corydon. 
He  Iftvlted  all  Interested  personnel  to  attend  If  theWwould,  like  to. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  t]|e  time  vlll  be  ^ent  relative  to  career 
education.  .  . 


Advisory  Committees—Response  from  all  four  of  the  schooKdlstrlcts, 
Lpcal  people  take  a  hold*         was  the.  people  (Advisory  Committee 
Members)  who  see  the  need  to  establish  advisory' committees .  Career 
Education  gives  an  open  field. 


3.  ^ARY  GROSSKLAUS—Counselor  at.  Indian  HlllVcommunity  College  told 

members  of  the  S.P.S.  Career  Resource  Room.    This  facility  is  primarily 
a' facility  with  career  materials.    We  are  well  supplied  in  modells  for  - 
many  of  the  high  school  guidance  programs.    This  will ^be  made  mobile 
and  we  are  in  the  process  of  doing  so.    We  have  plenty  of  filsi  mhd  tvett' 
have  it  catalogued  and  indexed.    It  is  a  real  asset  in  our  admission 
process  and^  hopefully,  we  will  have  somebody ^ull  time  ^thln  the 
next  week  or  two  that  will  be  assigned  to  this  room.    SheV^ll.  aIso« 
be  using  it  with  the  students  in  the  admissions  process.  g 


Bob  Prasch,  C.O.C.,  spoke  of  using  this  room  and  finding  it  extremely 
helpful  to  them  as  they  can  find  information  relative  to  Job  opportunities. 

Bob  Morrlssey  then  Introduced  the  subject  of  the  Helling  Paper  that  was  Included 
in  the  mailout  previous  to  this  meeting.    Tlihe  was  really  not  available  for  a 
good  discuasion  of  this  paper.  *  Ross  Blount  suggested  continuing  study  on  the 
Helling  Paper,  especially  as  it  relates  to  general  caraev  education  parameters, 
ttnaral  obJactivM  of  a  career  aducation  pro|ram,  componanta  of  a  career  education 
program  and  aoM  aleMttts  of  an  operational  program. 
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Ed  Hutchcwft  mentioned  a  meeting  he  has  In  early  July  with  other  superintendents 
where  they  will  be  making  recommendations  to  the  Media  Center  as  to  subject  areas 
•ttiat  the  Center  shoOld  attempt  to  add  additional  materials.    Bob  Morrlssey  and  M 
?^fiutchcroft  set  a  meeting  date  to  discuss  availably  materials  In  career  educa'tlon 
that  are  present  at  the  Media  Center  now. 
'      ■     ^.  '       ■  (     ■  ...  •    •  . 

T^o  topics  recommended  as  top  priorities  of  discussion  at  the  next  meeting  are 
the  Helling  Paper  and  curriculum  development.    Bob  Morrlssey  expects  to  have  the 
bulk  of  the  People  Needs  research  In  the  form  of  prellmlnar^  studies  finished  In 
July  .       *.  '  , 

Next  meetlnjg  of  the  Advisory  Council  will  probably  be  In  the  month  of  August.  ' 
Meeting  adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted » 


Bob  Morrlssey 


■A 
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MINUTES  OFVCAREER  EDUCATION-  K|;SEARCH  ADVISORY  CiDMMITTEB  MEETING 
•      Adainlstratlon  Bldg-Indian  Hills  Comm.  Sept  74 


The  meeting  was  callVd  to  order  by  Mr.  Morrissey^t  2:40  p^ni/    Those  . 
attending  were:     Becky  Kann,  Siipt.  HutchcTbf  t Andy  Weston,  SupX.  Westra,  ^ 
Dob  Prnsch,  Don  Job,  Bill  Byers,  Dr.  Engelbart,  Darrcl' EnSvr ,  Ed  Meyers. 
Geraldine  Stockton,  VJlni' Kruchelow,  and  Ross  Blount  .  ^  '  ^ 

There  was  discussion  of  the  Information  Ba&e.    It^'was  emphasised  that 
Career^ Education  must  be  an  bverall  plan  in  Area  XV  and  to  be  succeseful, 
coojfcration  was'nieeded  from  aH.    fhere  must  be  good  information,  for  a  good 
information  base.  W.  Morrissey  brought  out  tUat  the  committee  had  been  a  ' 
tremendous  help  and  had  every  rea^ort  to  believe  that  this  could  Secome  thp 
best  research  effort  in  the  state  if  the  second  phase  is  d^^ne  well,  ^ 

It  was  brought  to  the  cdiranittee attentioQ^  that   a  study  is  being 
developed  now  from  th#  c^ifferent  course  offering^  of  .each  schopl,  9-12.  in 
Area  XV.     Thrs  information  was  obtained  from.  D.P.I,  and  lists  1>381  dififerent 
course  offerings  in  the  Area  XV  high  schools;    We  found  course  offe&l!ng8  range 
-from  30-40  per  school  to  I3l^ifferent  offerings.    We  vill  be  sendihg  a  copy 
of  t\\e&e  to  the  individual  schools  H:o  check  for  accuracy.    Although! it  may 
seem^  in  some  cases,  that  the  same  course  is  listed  several  zi^fi  uiu^r  several 
-different  names,  the  D.P.  I,  has  designated  each  with  an  individual  course 
number  indicating  differentiating  facets  to  eiach  class  and.  thus  treated  them^ 
separately.    Members  were  invited,  to  look  at  the  worlTdone  on  the  study  so  fat.- 
The  following  information  will  be  gathered  from  this  study:     (1)  to  get  ari 
overview  of  the  present  opportunities  in  exploratory  and  preparatory  programs 
in  the  high  schools  of  Area  XV  (2j  To  generate  a  picture  of  the  numbers  of^ 
students  involved  in  the  various  courses  ofc  study  offered  in  the  high  schools  " 
of  Area  XV    (3)  To  serve  as  a  guide  latet  in^our  study  'in  assisting  us  with  ^ 
data  necessary  to  recommendations  involving  course  offerings,  areas  of  p^bssible 
,  cooperative  ventures,  etc.   (4)  To  serve  as  a  guide  in  comparing  course  offerings 
with  opportunities  for  placement  in  careers  (locally.  Area  XV^  state,  nation) 

A  draft  of  the  SCHOOL  AND  COMMUNITY  gURVEY ^was  presented  to  the  members.  ^ 
the  committee  was  encouraged  to  study  the  draft,  returniflg  it  in  ten  days  to 
Mr.  Morrissey  with  their  recommendations,  a^ditions^  or  deletions,  whether  it 
should  be  simplified,  whether  it  w,7S,.  in  their  opinion  and  In  the  present  form, 
workable.     The  committee  was  asked  the  following  questions  and  made  comments  in 
the  follfowing  areas  concerning' .the  survey: 

-Did  they  feel  there  were  Ways  in  which  th^  survey  could  be  improved  upon. 
^         -How  would  the  survey  be  implemented  and,j,by  whom. 

-Is  there  any  area  of  the  survey  that  would  be  offensive  to  anyone,  betray 

confidences,  or  create  a  negative  reaction. 
-Bill  Byers  raised  quj^tion  on  student  behavior,  that  once  it  was  down  on 
paper,  it  becomes  a  fact.  ^They  felt  there  should  he  a  guideline  for  the 
individual  who  will  be  in  charge  ir)/each  community  for  completing  the 
survey.    Mr..  Hutchcroft  stated  that  we  must  be  certain  that  this  is  an 
Individual  with  good  jiid^;cmert  .  ^ 
-Mr.  Ensz  stated  that  information  should  be  hasefd  on  incident  and  not 
.  subjective  judgement.  . 

-Hr.  Prasch  stated,  and  all  ngreed,  that  one  of  the  toughest  ar^^^s  to 
adequately  survey  would  be  business  and  industry.      Dr.  Engelbart  st^ated 
^         ^rhat  perhaps  a*  snb--coirrii  M  co  i.ould  be  necer>sary  in  this  area.    Mr.  Morrissey 
ERs^C         suggested  that  he  get  together  with  Jim  Ctnichelow  to  get  information  Jth at 
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•  **|?^®  concerning  all  employers  with  three  orimore  employees  throughout  the 
|a|e|,aihd  that  this  could  be  used  as- a  guide  in  the  local  areas.    Mr.  Morrissey 
pointed  out  that  when  indivldunJ  districts  begin  to  develop  Careef 'Educa- 
programs ^whether  indivudally  or  In  a  cooperative  venture,  that  more 
ipth  reseaVch  into  this  area  will  occur*. 

"•^!f';^*'/'®'^°"°"®"'^*'^  ^  sub-coranittee  be  named  to  help  finalize  the  draft  for 
-  Impleme^ 

-Questions  wer^aised  as  to  the^full  purpose  of  the  survey,  how  it  would  be 
/   used,  wjhether  there  would  be  any  inconsistency  by  schools,  whether  this  was 

too  large  a  project  Ld  be  compTeted  correctly. 
^  -Mr.  Ens?  pointed  out. ^ hat  the  quality  of  the  project  was  his  main  concern  ahd 
;     tha>t  we  should  not  rush  through  this  phase  of  the. project  and  sacrifice  quality 
:     for  the:sake  of  meeting  deadlines.    It  Was  pointed  out  that  the  results  must  be 

\  ^°         benefit  oPthe  -students  and  not  end       so  much' paperwork.  \  ^ 

-It  was  questioned  as  to  whether  the  sur^^ey  leaned  too  h,eavily  toward  thbse 
hav;lng'  special  needs,  more  so  tl'.an  the  needs  of  the  total  students.    Elf  Meyers 
wondered  about  the  overlapping  of  program  money  for  these  special  neidlf'people 
as  TSltle  I  funds  can  also  be  used  for  them.    Geraldine  Stockton  stat^ln  -response  ' 
that  students  with  special  needs  in  tl\e  schools  are  not  always  well  ||ov±ded 
for  altho^'gh  it  may  seem  that  they  are^j^rough  special  fundihg.  [' 
-The  conpittee  felt  it  could  be  successful  by  school  and  community  inylolvement, 
accuracy  6f  information,  follow-through.    That  some  information  could  be  thrown 
out  but  that  other  iiiformation  was  imperative.    It  was  indicated  that  although 
some  information; needed  on  the  survey-ip  already  available  in  the  schools,  i.e., 
(who  is  distruptive,  who  are  the  handicapped,  ^c.)  it"  will,  lie  very  difficult 
to  complete  in  some  of  tTie  areas.  ^  xr*  '  ' 

-It  is  the  ,Jiope8  of  the  committee  that  help  will  be  available  through  the 
^  individual  superintendents,  and  Hltot  thiey  will  jointly  endorse  the  project,  realizing 
how  important  the  benefits  will  be  to  our  area,  to  help  guarantee  full  committment 
and  cooperation  from  everyone  involved  for  real  success. 

A  subcommitteV  consisting  of :    Westra,  Meyers,  Blount ,  Stockton,.  Hutchcroft 
and  Prasch  met  immediately  following  the  general  meeting  and  have  set  Wednesday, 
October  ,2,  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  in  the  Board' of  Education-Administrative  Bldg., 
Centerville,  to  finalize  the 'survey  prototype  for  prresentation  "to  the  entire 
committee.  .  v 

SPECIAL  PROJECTS: 

!;:■■'.■■'.        .  ■     *'  '    '     -'  ->■■ 

---Ross  Blount  commented  on  progress  in  Wayne  Co.    There  ifere "meetings  consisting 
of  thirty  teachers  from  Corydon,  Chariton,  Russell,  and  Centerville  on  XJurriculum 
Development  |for  use  in  the  classroom  offered  for  graduate  credit.    He  felt  it 
•was  a  meaningful  interaction  between  the  schools  which  is  very  important.  He 
also  mentioned  appreciation  for  the  help  he  received  from  Iowa  State  Extension 
;       Service  In  setting  up  this  workshop.  > 

Keota:  Has  had  a  K-12  project  approved  and'^Kndfd.     Their  project  information 
is  avail-able  to  you.    Mr.  Morrissey  stated  that  the  Keota  plan  has  take/ a  very 
realistic  approach  as.  'they  are  a  smaller  school  that  has  not  a(ttempte/ tV  tackle 
the  ereparatory  aspecE  but  raLherTias  gone  tl>  t^he  in-dfepth  exi)loratdry  through 
Grade  ]2.     Tt  was  further  pointed  out' that  with  our  present,  state  funding  system, 
all  schools  will  want  to  keep  all  of  their  students  throughout  their  sdhool  years 
on  -the  local  school  rolls.    Dr.  Westra  mentioned  that  2615  would  be  a  possibility 
£otf  such  a  school.    Mnrr^ssev  responded  thati when  2615  watiired  to  the  jJStnt  that  - 
.It  Indeed  was  prepare ♦•ory  as  opposed  to  its  pres^ent  . status  of  In-depth  exploratory, 
that  schools  surh  aT  ^.<-.ota  vi.nli'  be  ,vfery  intti  estc.': . ;  :  \ 
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— Slgourney  has  purchased  some  C.E.  materials.    Jean  Anderson  from  Cedar  , 
Rapids  demonstrates  the  material.    The  committee  felt  that  Jean  Anderson 
should.not  make  any  pr^entation  but  that  at  some  later  date,  school  « 
persoj^l  from  schools  in  our  area  that  are  working  with  these  materials 
might  t^e:  asked  to  make  pr't^sentation^  to  the.  committee. 
— BddyvllleY  Marrissey  will  be  meeting  with  the  principal  in  the  near  future  : 
concerning  ain  c^areness  program  their  principal  wishes  to  expand  from  an  « 
early  program  of  C.E.      '  ' 

•    *  .  ■» 

Our  committee  should  \eep  well  in  mind  two  areas  of  interest  that  are  coming 
to  the  fotefront  in  area  program  develbpmeivt  in  C.E.    One  of  these  being  the 
^      express  need  for  exploratory  type  programs  that  are  mobile  or  in  some  manner 
have  the  capacity  to  be  used  throughout  the  area  and  seconclly,  that  a 
Curriculum  Guide  of  Media  Center  materials  that  relate  to  C.E.  be  developed  ) 
in  such  a  way  that  they  become  meaningful  and  usable  by  teachers  throughout 
the  area.  ^ 

.      No  "tljne  was  alloted  for  discussion  of  the  Helling  Paper.  ^ 
Meeting  adjourned  at  4:30. 

-  Respectfully  submitted » 


ER^  .        ^  ' 


t 


RESUME  OF  RESEARCH  &  PLANNING  SUB-COMMITTEE 
ADVISORY  MEETING  ' 
•       ?  October,  7 A  •    9:00  p.tt!.  *  ^ 

ilie  me^LlhR  of  the  Siib-Connnittee  of  the  Research  and  Planning  Advisory  . 
Coramitrco  met  at  the  Adnilni strntlon  Building  In  Ceiitervlllc  ?  October  74:" 
Those,  present  were:    Geraldiue  Stockton,  Harold  We sjtfea,  Ross  Blount,  Ed  Meyers,, 
Robert  Prasch,  Ed  Hutchcrof  t ,  apd  Bob  Morrlssey .         ^  - 

■  '  ■  ^  '.-.^^  .  .    ■  •  ■ 
Mr.  Morrissey  broughd  the  meeting' to  order  at  9:15.     He  recommended  a  hews 

release  be  prepared  coverf^g  the  implementation  of  tKe  Career  Educatlpn  Sotvey « 
to  Inform  the  gerieral/public'    It  was  agreed  the  news  release  be  sent  to  tjfie 
area  superintendents  in  advance  of  any  newspaper  release.     Dr.  Westra  felt  there 
should  be  more  than  one  release. 

There  was  discussion  of  pres^entations  on  the  Career  Education  Survey  at  ' 
in-selrvice  d^s  by  the  individual  schools.    Each  school,  it  was  felt,  will  dis- 
pense information  in  their  own  way. 

■   ■   .  ■       ' .      i    •  "  • 

Mr.  Hutchcroft  suggested  that  the  next  superintendents  meeting  to^be  held 
on  November  5  would  be  a  good  time  to  present  thip  implementation  of  the  survey 
and,  hopefully,  gain  t^eir  support,  perhaps  through  a  presentation  of  a  rough 
draft  by  Mr.  Morrissey.  .  - 

Morrissey  feels  that  we  are  gblng  in  the  same  direction  as  indicated  by 
D.P.I,  rules  and  regulations  but  that  we  must  be  continually  aware  of  the"  ^ 
direction  of  D.P.I.    He  felt  that  the  teaching  institutions  should  be  indoctrir- 
nating  their  students  in  career  education.    Mr.  Hutchcroft  also  brought  out  that 
present  teachers  also  need  to  be  informed.  »  \ 

■  ■    '  !      •  \, 

Following  are" strategies  brought  out  by  the  committee  for  completion  of  the 
survey: 

1.  Once  draft  is  finalized,  It  will  go  out  to  the  schools  for  completion. 

■  -   ^  -       '  t.; 

2.  Each  school  will  appoint  one  person  (possibly  the  principal  or  counselor) 
to  carry  the  survey  out.     These  individuals  will  meet  with  Mprrissey  or 
Job  for  a  briefing.  / 


3.     It  was  brought  out  that  the  Sta<j|  Dept .  will  look  ^t  the  survey  from  the 
^       ajrea  standpoint  vhile  each  comnjunity  will  look  at  it  from  the  local  stand- 
point.    That  tfie  size  of  distribution  will  be  based,  somewhat,  upon  the 
Inlti^b^e  of  each  school  district.  - 

3A    Blount  felt  a  **rule  of  thumb"  was  needed  for  de(;^is ion-making  on  the. local 
level.     A  minimum  standard  for  information  gathering  with  option  to  expand. 

—  •  — "  ^ .  '     ^     ■  '  j 

3B    Morrissey  wants  upper  elementary  output        the  survey  also.   (I.e.,  ^th,  4 
5th,  and  &th  grade  samples) .  ^  '  '\ 

3C    Survey  should  have  purpose  for  each  superintendent  and  his  d^tstrict  and 
that  thie  individual  districts  should  not  be  limited  as  to  the  information 
he  wishes  to  gather. 
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3D    The  question  Was  raised  that  if,  for  example,  10%  of  the  target  population 

and  a 
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0_  „ln_a__£iyejv  district  were  to  be  .  contacted  and  a  school  wishes  to  contact 

more,  would  the  schools  be  willing  to  absorb  the  cost  of  the  additional 
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expense?    Consensus  was  that  expensie  should  be  left  up  to  each 
individual  school  ^)eyond  the  "basiq  package''.      ^  „  ^ 

3E  :  Cost  of  printing  survey  wag" discussed.  Mr.  Meyers  and  Mr.  Morrissey 
will  do  some  fur Lher , research  in  perhaps  cutting  down  cost  of  prjuit- 
ing  the  survey  materials.  . 

3F    Dr.  Westra  felt  that  perhaps  each  School  could  ask  for  more  materials 
from  Indian  Hills  Community  College  ff  necessary. 

4.  Dr.  Westra  felt  each]3clrt3ol  should  compile  their  own  reiaults . .  .and 
then  submit  to  P.H.C.Ci 

5.  -Methods  of  distribution  were  discussed.     (1)  whether  there  should  be 

a  mailout  or  (2)  sent  home  with  the ^ student .    The  committee  felt  the 
second  method  would  have  a  better  returA  than  the  maildut* 

6.  The  possibility  was  raised  of  using  Senior  CcrOp  students  for  distri- 
bution in  the  Ottumwa  system.    Also  use  of  key  students. 

"  ■  '  ^  ^ 

T.    A  printout  of  names  and  addresses  has  be^p  furnished  to  us  of  business 

•  and  indust'ry  in  the  ten  county  area  by  the  Area  TEroployment  Service  Office. 

-       These  are  not  to  be  published  or  used  for  any  other  purpose  other  than 
this  survey.          i  r  _ 


Morrissey  felt- all  administration,  all  staff  members,ahd  a  percentage  of 
students,  parents  and  industry  should  be  contacte^d,  and  that  the  higher 
percentage  contacted,  the  better  the  study.    Prasch  felt  that  a  larger 
percentage  of  certain  areas  of  business  and  industry  should  be  contacted 
more  thoroughly  thiin  others  in  order  to  obtain  the  type  data  we  are  after 
Morrissey  will  ask,  Jim  Ahrenholz  ,  area  Extension  Off.ice,  to  give  ,us  some 
guidance  as  to  the  percentage  of  types  and  sizes  of^  industry  to  contact 


i 


9.    Morrissey  stated  that  along  with  data  gatheriitg  for  planning,  his  purpose^ 
in  the  survey  were: 

A.  for  understanding  of  career  education  by  staffs  and  communities 

B.  to  sell  the  philosophy  of  career  educatipn  to  persons  filling  out 
the  survey.  ^        ,  . 

■/  ^ 

10.  Blount  brought  out  that  the  purpose  for  gathering  the  data  was  for 
career  ^education  plan  for  later  implementation  of  career  education  in* 
the  schools.    He  felt  survey  should  be  as  simple  as  possible  and  infor- 
mation gathered  now  will  be  for  futune  use  In  selling  career  leducation. 

11.  AttltudM  are  important  In  the  survey:    What  will  it  do  for  us?  What 
will  it/  do  for  each  school?  ,  What  will  it  do  for  the  Area  School? 

The  committee  felt  it  Should  be  outlined  on  a  cover  page  that  the  survey 
'  is  not  a  pfoject  of  Indian  Htlls  Community  College  but  a  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  6"?  all  area  schools ,  ajpi  that^it  be  specific  and  clear 
that  the  project  will  be  of  benefit  to  >«1J  the  local  schools  in  the  long 
run. .  ^ 

i  "\' 

IIA    Meyers  distributed  a  copy  of  4th  drj|t  of  D.P.I.  Recommended  Standard  in 


12. 
.13. 

15. 

16. 
.17. 


18. 


19. 


■   i  ,      '  .,  '  ■  Page  -3-  ■ 

»  ■  ■  '  * 

Career  Education.    Some  mention  of  this  wiil  aid  in  acceptance  of 
study.  .  '  •  , 

Recpmmended  that  perhaps  an  admin ist^rative  questionnaire  section  be 
developed — as  certain  questions  would  refer  only  to  them, 

Recomnej^ed  atv  assessment  question  .section , of  how  much  people  do 
actualty  know  aboyt  career  education.  «  ' 

Mr.  Blount  felt  Morrissey  had  done  a  good  job  in  cover ing^^^m^ln  aspects 
of  areas  in  which  we  needed-  to  gather  information.    Question  was  asked, 
of  whether  a  survey  instrument  is  available  from  D.P.I.     It  Is  not. 

Morrissey  introduced  a  study  completed  by  the  Sioux  Cit^  Area  XII 
for  review  by  .ttie  committee  as  an  example  of  their  type  q^gj^ons. 

Recommendations  wfere  made  as  to  form  of  questions  and  directness. 

Where  asking  for  personnel  in  individual  fichool  systems  with  special 
expert i8e»  th^  committee  felt  specific  names  should  hot  be  used  in  the 
final  survey.     To  be/ used  only  on  the  l,ocal  level  i^/  develplpment  of 
career  education.  /  '     •  «    /  > 

Westra  suggested  ^ach  local  le^^el  use  a  supplement  for  in^rmation 
gathering  so  as  to  avoid  use  of  unnecessary  and  confidential  type  infor- 
mation app^ring  on  the  fin^al  area  survey. 

The  comanlttiee  was  generally  happy  with  the  Special  Needs  Section,  They, 
questioned  cutting  it  down  or  whether  it^JSuld  be  possible  to  condense 
the  reporting  form.  \  , 

There  was  discission  of  what  actually  constitutes  an  educationally 
deprived  student.     The  difference  betwesi  Special  Education  and  Special 
Needs.    Whether  the  two  areas  shoitild^  or  could  be  combined. 


19A    Prasch  felt  Special  Nee^Js  information  gathered  could  possibly  be  used  for 

innovation  of  new  programs »  should  money  be  made  available, 

.  ■ 

19B    Stockton  reviewed  some  guidelines  distinguishing  Special  Needs  and  Special 
Education  and  special  funding  guidelines  that  necessarily  follow. 

V 

20.    Westra  commented  that  this  project  is  the  area  superintendents  project, 
one  ^nat  the  superintendents  originally  requested  and  now  support. 


21.,  Committee  felt  completed  project  will  show  the  needs  of  all  the  schools 
in  career  education  reached  through  a  cooperative  and  supportive  effort 
for  presentation  to  the  D.P.I. 


Meeting  adjourned  nt  12:30, 


Respei'l  fill  ly  submitted', 


Bcb  Morrissey 


er|c 


RESUME  OF  THE  RESEARCH  AND  PLANNING  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
OCTOBER  29,  1974  '        9:30  a.m.    , 


The  Research  and  Planning  Advisory  Committee  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  October  '29, 
1974,  in  the  Administration  Building  of  Indian  Hills  Community  College,  Ottumwa 
CaApus.    Those  present  were:    Leon  Engelbart,  Richard  Christy,  Edward  Hutchcroft,- 
John  King,  Robert  Prasch,  Andy  Weston,  Harold  Westra,  Becky  Kann,  and  Bob 
Morrlssfey.  'I 

-  Morrissey  indipated  communications  received  from  other  committee  members 
that  were  unable  to  attend  today.    Also,  reference  was  made  to  a  letter  from*^ 
Klrwin  Powell  resigning  from  the  Advisory  Committee  due  to  his  accepting  employ- 
ment in  Ames:    Morrissey  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  Mr.  Powell  should  be  ^ 
replaced  by  another  from  business  and  industry.    No  motion  was  made. 

Morrissey  asked  for  additions  andjdeletions  from  i^esume  of  the  Sub-Committee 
meeting.    None  were  made.  . 

Mr.  Morrissey  praised  the  Sub-Committee  on  their  work  at  their  meeting  October 
2,  1974,  also  the  input  of  the  many  who  have  been  involved  in  making  the  survey  • 
possible,  including  the  loWa  State  Employment  Office,  Iowa  State  Extension  Office, 
D.P.I,  and  Rehabilitation  Education  and  Services  Branch's  report.  The  Area  XV 
Disabled  Population  Statistical  RejCrt,  furnished  to  us  by  Dan  Kent  which  was 
circulated  as  an  example.  \  *  .  • 

Morrissey  gave  a  progress  report  on  the  survey.    Changes  in  the  survey  draft, 
were  furnished  the  committee  that  were  maderAifter  the  Second. Draft  ^was  sent  out 
as  a  result  of  meetings  witli  Mr.  ARrenhqlz'-of  State  Extension  Seyrvice,  and  changes 
and  recommendations  made  by  Justin  Estes  of  the  College  Data  Process  Dept.   ^e  - 
contents  of  the  changes  included:    General  Instruction  sheets,  the  title  page. 
Points  and  Clarifications^  School  Personnel  Segjmfint,  Student  Segment,  Letter  to 
Parents  and  questionnaire,  and  Letter  to  Business/Industry  and  their  questionnaire. 
The  rest  of  the  survey  remained  the  same.    Fact  sheets  were  furnished  the  committee 
outlining  approximate  estimate  of  print-out  pages  and  data  on  sample  selection. 

.  /     Dr.  Engeib'art  raised  discussion  of  whether  computer_could  be  used  on  fourth 
page  of  the  School  Personnel  Segment.    It  cannot  and  will  need  to  be  recorded 
separately.  ' 

Morrissey  asked  the  committee  to  read  over  letters  to  the  Parents  and  the 
Business/Industry.    Changes  were^ pointed  out  that  resulted  from  consultant  recommen- 
dations .  .  , 

■PrAal:^  a6ked  about  what  percent  of  the  25%  parents  contacted  would  be  realized. 
Marrlss^y  felt  about  15%  return  would  be  returned.  . 

Dr.  Westra  and  Dr.  Engelbart  commented  that  they  were  very  pleased  with  tlie 
draft  as  J.t  now  stands  arid  that  they  felt  it  is  very  workable. 

The  committee  foresaw  no  problem  in  Implementing  the  survey  in  the^school, 
student  or  parent  segments  but  questioned  tha'-buslness/industry  aspect .  Morrissey 
stated  that  perhapd  there  would  not  be  total  reptesentation  of  business//  dust ry 
in  each  district  and  also  that  there  could  be  a  duplication  of  business  iustry 
by  mote  than  one  dtsttict  in  the  area.    It  was  decided  that  a  central      t    ut  should 
be  used  for  the  Business/Induistry  Segment.  •  We  have  a  listing  pf  ail  busiu«»s  and 
Industry  by  breakdown  by  classification  for  use  in  the  survey.    The  comittee  felt 
the  schools  should  not  be  held  responsible  f6r  the  Ausiness/Industry  Segment. 
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Dr.  Bngelbart  questioned  whether  th^  Business/Industry  Segment  should  be 
•Igi^ed  to  assure  that  a  better  cross-section  of  a' pdirtlcular  cluster  had  bssn 
contacted.    He  also  hoped  that  questions  being  asked  wotlild  furnish  educational 
Information  that  can  be  used. 

Mr.  Ensz  suggested  that  the^bulk  of  the\computer  costs  and  mailing  costs 
could  be  hsndled  by  Indian  Hills  Community  College  as  a  service  to  the  local 
schools.  '  \ 

■ 

Data  Processing  Cost-  It  Is  felt  that  Ijt  will  take  approximately  4-5  weeks 
to  keypunch  the  survey  material  and  1-1/2  hours  to  computerize.    Morrlssey  furnished 
printout  breakdown  by  Data^  Processing  covering  running  printout  estimate  of  each 
Segment.    Ihere  would  be  a  total  of  594  pages  to  run  through  the  computer. 

0 

Approval  was  given  by  this  grou^^ffor  Morrlssey  .to  present  the  survey  Instfrum^t 
In  Its  present  form  (with  minor ^tlSanges)  to  the  area  superintendents  on  November  5 
for  their  approval.    The  news- relei^se  will  be  furnished  to  them  and  If  they  do  not 
suggest  any  major  changes,  the  Committee  would  like  to  have^the  survey  rtm  In  one 
of  our  districts  (Hedrlck  was  suggested)  for  a  trial  run  to  catch  any  small  problems 
that  may  occur This  would  enable  us  to  make  changes,  'should  they  be  necessary, 
before  the  survey  goes  to  the  whole  area.    The  committee  hopes  the  survey  can  be 
completed  by  December  and  results  returned  to  the  researcher  by  Christmas  so  that 
the  results  and  recommendations  of  the  survey  may  be  returned  to  the  local  districts 
during  this  school  year  for  use  In  Implementing  career  education  into  the  curriculum 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  Christy  questioned  the  amount  of  return  on  the  Parent  Segment  If  sent  home 
with  students.    The  committee  was  In  agreement  that  a  mallout  would  be  better  and 
Mr.  Hutchcroft  felt  there  would  be  no  objections  from  the  ^chools  In  standing  the 
coat  of *  the  mallout  In  order  to  ensure  a  greater  percentage  of  return  to  the  local 
coordinator.    Mofrlssey  wl^l  make  available  to  the  srea  superintendents  aff  their 
meeting  an  estimate  of  thevcost  to  each  l^gidiAi^J^lAM^l  ^t^         and,  at  that  time,  will 
present  the  two  options  to  the  superintendents  as  to  whether  the  Parents  Segment 
should  be  sent  home  with  the^  students  or  whether  it  should  be  a  mallout.. 

/     ;  ■ 

be  emptj^asized  again  at  the  end  of  the  parents  letter 
only|z5Z  being  contacted  in  their  district. 

changes  or  recommendations.    Hutchcroft  cofinended 
^It  that  it  was  now  time  to  get  on  with  the  sArvey. 
fort  and  input  has  resulted  in  a  si^ey  insfertument; 


Mr.  Weston,  felt  it  shoulc 
that  they  represented  a  part  o1 


Morrlssey  asked  for  any  furx 
Morrls^y  on  a  job  well  done  and 
Morrlssey.4^1nted  out  that  group ^ 
that  we  dan  be  proud  of.  1' 


A  publication  on  Career  Education  put  t^ut  by  the  National  CouncilXon  Vocational 
Education  pointing  out  the  difference  between  Cateer  Education  and  Vocational  Educa- 
tion was  distributed  to  the  committee  members.  Also,  the  proposed  Standard  by  D.P.I, 
was  discussed,  and  all  members  requested  a  copy.  ,  ' 

Meeting  adjourned  at  11: 25. 
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Respectfully  submitted, 

Joan  Morgan  • 
Secretary 
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RhSUMti  OF  TUb:  ftl^SIiARCH  AND  J>LANNING  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  MEETING 
MARCH   13,.M97S  ,  J  ^0:30  a.m. 

*       The  Rescarcli  and  Planning  Advisory  Committee  met  at  10:30  a.m. 
March  13,   1975,   at  the  Administration  Buj/idlng  of  Indian  Hills 
Community  Col lege .Ottumwa  Campus.     Those  present  were:  Leon- 
Engelbart ,  ^Bob  Pras^,   Dan  Kent,  Harold  Westra,^ck  Christy,  Ralph 
Messcrli,   Hd  Hutchcrof t ,   Bill   Bycrs,-  Ed  Meyers,  Geraldine  Stockton, 
Ross  Blount  and  Bob  Morrissey.  ~  ' 

Mdrrisscy   Liid  icii  ted  coiumunicat  ions  received  from  other  committee 
members   that  were  unable  to  attend  today. 

The  committee  re\;iewed  the  suTVey  materials  completed  at  this 
time  from  the  Outreach  Insturmcnt  which  had  been^^color- coded  to 
indicate  results  of  the  individual,  segments.     There  was  discussion  of 
the  surv^ey  materials  anci  some  of  the  folowing  points  were  raised: 

A.  A  feeling  there   is  a  lack  of  communication  between 
parents,   sJcudents.  and  teachers.  / 

B.  The  question  was  raised  of  wh^eTlvcr^pcopl e  contracted 
during  the  survey  wprc  fully  aw^re  of  the  meaning  of 
career  education.     Morrissey  said  that  a  general 

r    Statement  about  career  education  was  outlined  in  the 
accompaning  letter  to  i^arents  and  the  bus  iness/ Indus  try 
segments  of  the  survey. 

During  discuss  iqn  of  Questix)n  4  of  the  vSchool  Perso'nnel 
Segment,   '^Students  who  graduate   from  high  school 
should  possess  a  marketable  skill.'*,   there  was  a  "  - 
feeling  that  marketabl.e  skills  are  beneficial  to  the 
student.. 


U. 


I'here  was  discussion  relative  ^o  school  personnel  ^nd 
parent   response*^  to  those  question<^  that  were  asked 
of  both  croups . - 


Morrissey  introduccil  the  topic*^of  the  nrfca  workshop   in  Career 
Education  that  the^^^cal  superintendents  requested.-.  Out  research 

■  s 

study  provided  data  show  j       tlia  t  75%  of  scfiooL  personnel  in  Arcra  XV 


telt  tl^at  iRnserv  ice  was  i^icessary  for  Career  hducation  implementdt 


ion 
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and'  76b   felt  that  cooperat ive  e f Torts  With  other " school  districts 
in   inservice  was  a   log  ical   cons  i  JtM  a t  i on  .     The  DIM   is  presently 
de'tei'^rti  n  i  nji  wlietlier  such  an  cl^ort  could  he   lundcd  jointly  witli  the 
Area  XV  Hducation  Agency.  ,  ^*  - 

Mor.rissey  recommended  that  a  subh commi ttee  be  appointe( 
develop   rocomincrul:!  t  I  ons  to  hv  presented  to  the  entire  committee  for 
discussion  and  then  on  to  the  Defta^ftment  of  Public  Instruction.  After 
some  discussion  the  '  I  ol  low  i       persons  were  appointed  to  tlvis  sub-  . 
committee:     Ross  Blount^  John  King ,  Becky^ann ,   Dick  Christy,  .and  Bob 
Prasch.     Morrissey  f^^lt^that  using  a  sub-committee  approach  for  the 
initial   formulation  of  recommendations  would^ assist  in  reaching  closure 
of  the, study.     It   is  anticipated  that^^  this  study  could  be  completed 
and  ready  for  mih  1  ica t idn  in  early  Ma^. 

Discussi^^  then  centered  on  the  use  that  the  Department  of 
Public   Instruction  will  make  of  the  recommendations  and-  results  of 
this  effort.     Morr;ssey  was.  asked  to  follow  up  and  receive  mt5re 
information)  in  regard  to  this  matter- 

' '     '  ■  u 

Motion  was  made  by  Westra,  and  seconded *by  Messerli,  to'adjourn. 


Meeting  adjowrncci  at.  12:30 


BM/kdj 


Re.spectful  ly  submitted, 

Bob  Morrissey       /  L 
Development  Officer  j 


/V 


o 
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MINUTES   OF   THE   RRSRARCII   ft   PI^ANNING  sl^B-COMMITTEE 

T'he   Siib-Ciniim  I  t  t  oo   oT    Llir   RrHoat-»'h   ^   PlannlnR  Advisory 
(:i>mmltt<M'   mot   nt    2:00   p.m.,   AprLl    l5','l97S,    In  .the  Admlnls- 
tr;itLon  )hilUllnK  of  Indian  IH  1  I  h  Community   College,  Ottumwa 
Campus.      Tho9c  p  r  e  s  en  t^  we  r  e  :      Ross   Blount  ,.1  John   King,   Richard  ^ 
Ghristy,    Becky   Kann,    Bob   Prasch,   Don   Job,   and   Bob   Mor risSey . 

Mr.   Morrissey   opened   the   meeting  by   reading  correspondence 
received   from  Leonard   Shaw/  commi*r|:ee  memb^r^   (;oncerning  <hi8 
opinions   of   the   Research   and   Planning  OutreAch  Hffort  results 
mailed   Aprii^  2.  — ^  !  ,  ^ 

/  U  P\i 

Mr.    Job   citty6n(Jc(l   our   meeting   todav   on   behalf   of   all  a'^r^a 
counselors    in   indicating   some   of   their   reflections  concerning 

t  h  e    s  u  r  v  o  y  ,  ^  L  ,t  ST  p  r    g  r  0  s  s  ,  ■  e  t  c  .  ^ 

Mr.^  Morrlssey   iryformed   the   sub -c  omm  i  1 1  e  e   of   a   printout  of 
school   enrollment    figures   of  Area  XV ' s   school   districts  for 
1974-75   received   from  D.P.I,    and  comparison^   were^  made  against 
the   1972-73  enrollment    figurps   and   the   1973-74    f i^ure^  showing 
that   Arta   XV  had   lost   a   total   of   2700  students   in   the   two  year 
span  or,   as   example,   a   total   approximately   the   size  of   the  . 
Oskaloosa   School   system.      Enrollment    trends   of   the  different 
size   school   districts   were   discussed.    In  general. 

The  main   purpose  of   today's   meeting   is   to  develop   reco mm e n 
dations   resulting   from   the   Research  and'  Planning  Ef for t  for 
presentation   to  D.P.I. 

Mr.    Blount,   as   s ub -c ommi t t ^e   chairman,    spent  considerable 
time   reviewing   survey  material    previous   to   the  meeting. 

Two   steps  were   suggested    in  ^eveloping  recommendations: 

1)      What   nrn    tho    things    that    need    to    be  done? 

1)      How   do   wc   recommend    these   things   be   ajjj^  omp  1  i^s  hed  ? 

Mr.    K  L  n  ^  '  J  0      r  i  h  c  H    the   purpose   of   the   Area  Superintendents 
in   e  n  (Jt)  r  s  e  fne  n  t   <\l    the   survey  as   an   instrument    for   strength  ancfv 
iinitv    in   tho   d  o  v    I  o  p  me  ii  L    of   career   educntion    in    the   areat  schooT 
.  d  f  s  t  r  i  c  t^s  .  , 

Mr.    Morrissey    prrsi-nted   a    list    o  C    r    c  o  mm  e  ud  a  t  i  o  n  s    to  be 
r  o  n  s  i  d  e  r  o  d    b  y    L  h  i'    s  li  h  -  0    m  III  i  1 1  c  e  .  , 

Mr»    Christy   h.w;   written  guidelines    for   the  Albia  School 
H  V  s  t  o  m   to    follow    ill    i  ni  p  I  o  m  entation   o£   caroer   education    in  their 
s  y  s  I  f  !n    ill   I-  o  ( )  {u  r  t  :  I  ■  t  I'l      i  t  i  i   graduate   w  o  r  1<   .it    I )  c  n  k  e  University. 

r  t»nn,!  r  k'*' (I.     l)n  M  (     »  , ■   "i    i  s  t  e  n  c  y   of    Iris   work  ";ind    the  initial 
jMoposovI    ift  i"'..-.  .  ha^^  t  he  9 u  M  -  1  o iiiM}  I  L  L/f <•   h.is    is)   utic  .'\is  a 
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The   (*(>f  m  i  t  r  ci*    f^-lt    somi/'of    t  ho:  m;i  1  oj-^  .1  r  r  :i     o  f   need   were  : 

A  .      S  L  ;H  1    ( )  I  i  cM  1 1  ;r  L  i  « m  .      0  wir    s  u  r  v    v    s  I i  o  w  s   ,«      r  e  ;i  fk  n    e  d 
tor    in~survLio   iialnlng   in   careoi  education. 


B .  r  hat   a   plan   should   h o  d  r awh   up   for   each  Individual 

*     school,   K- 1 2  ,   hut    In'  keeping  with   the  Ma^oT  Plan  for 
implementation  of   career   education   In  Area  XV.  * 

C.  Who  would   coord Inate   career   education   imp lemenC^tS.on 

In   each   school;    the   provlsloa  of   special   staff  personnel, 
curriculum   specialist,    coordinator,   and/or   the  present 
role   of   school  counselors. 

I).      That   emphasis   should   be    stressed   In   Identifying  the 

specie!  I  needs  o  f   s  t  uden  t  s  ,   and  at   an   early   level.  It 
was   emphasized   that   whether  a   stude^nt  was   college -bound 
or   immediate   career-entry-bound,   mufch  of   the   same  b^slc 
material  and   background   Is  needed   byy  both  graups. 

E.      The   committee   felt    the   C op c e p t   of   cari^er  education  needs 
tobeestabllshed.  "^n^ 

That*  empha.s  is   should  be   placed   In   the  area   of-  aWareness, 

improving  job  exploration,   and   improving  Job  preparation 
skills.  . 

That    implement  at  Ion   should   be   approached  on  a   K- 1 A  basis 

instead   of   K-12.  /  •  ^ 

That   emphasis   be   p  L.a c e d   o_n   leadership   roles  o  f  Boards 
of  EducatidnandAdministrators. 


That   curricul um  development   in   career  education   foil ow 
a   ma  s  t  e  r   p 1 < 
in  t  e  g  r  a  1 1  o  n 


a   mas  t  e  r   plan  K-12   developed   through  sequential 


That    s  cli  o  o  I  s   consider   cooper  at  Lve   programs   t  o  enhance 

r  e  sent  r  u  r  r  i  c  u  I  um  offerings  a^n  d  physical  plant  1  itnitat  ions 
to   meet    requirements  of    the   exploratory  and  preparatory 

aspects   of    career  education. 


^  ^    .  K.      Th^i-r^sc  hoo  1    districts   share  a   ca  reer   education  coprdinator 


Co  assisL  existing  staff  in  implementing,  monitoring  and 
evalnarinq   an   effective   career   edu ration  program 


Thai  wc  s  p  c  1 1  cue  the  expectations  o  f  the  awareness  of  , 
e X p  1  o r ajt q^r y_  and  preparatory  aspects   of   career  education. 


M.      That   we   stress    ]oh_  application   s  k  H  1  s    in   our    local  school 

fi  i  s  r  r  f  r  t  s  .  ^ 
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Blount    ro'commonded   thnt   the   sub- c  omml  1 1  e  ie   take  the 
re(MimmoVd»^  t  i  onn   drawn  up   hy  Mr.   Morrlssey   home   for   their  / 
ron.Hlderat.  I  on  and   additional    r  Ptommendat  i  ons  drawn   from  the 
mliuiLos   oj    thiH  moet  lag   could   i)0   presented    to   th^  full 
commtttni'   early    lo   May.      it   was  diEcided   that   copy   of  all 
recommendations  would   be   mailed   to   the   full   committee  prior 
to   their   meeting,    for   their  c on s Ide r a t Ion ,    add i t ion s ,  or 
endorse me  at,    should   they   be  unable   to   attend   the   ful4   commit te 
meeting.  ^ 

^f  r  .    Christy    recommontled    the   s  ub- comni  i  t  t  c  c   meet    again  prlo 
to    the    fu\l    me^tln^  and    a   date   of   Tui'sdny,    April    22,    2:00  p.m. 
in  Mr(.\  Mo  lA^r  1  ss  ey  '  s   office  was   set   to   complete  drafting 
rer  omnn^vdn  t  ions    for    the    ftill  committee 

Me^king  adjourned   at   4:00  p.m. 


Of 


1^. 


Respectfully  submitted, 


''Joan  L .  Morgan 
Secretary 

\ 


1^3  ' 


\ 


*  MINUTES^  (>S  RESEARCH  &  BI.ANNING  SUB-COMMITTEE 


The  sub-r-commlttee  of  the  Research  &  Planning  Advisory  Committee  met 
at  2:15,  April  22,  1975,  In  the  Administrative  Building  of  Inijian  Hills 
Commun^y  College,  Ottumwa  Campus,     Those  present  were:     Becky  Kann,  Dick 
Christy,  Bob  Prasch,  Ross  Blount,  and  Bob  Morrlssey.     Mr.  Job,  who  planned 
to  attend'  the  meeting,  was  unable  to  attend  because  of  other  commltmertts 


ting  was  to  further  develop  written 
the  full  committee  for  their  approval. 


The  main  purpose  of  toaay's  mf 
recommendations  to  be  presentedto 

Blount  introduced  a  basic-  format  he  haU  worked  up  consisting  of  four 
major  segments  to  be  broken  down  into  atf  outline  form,    ."fhe  main  segments 
consisted  of  Planning,  Staffing,  Implementation,  and  Evaluation.  T]\e 
^committee  was  in  agreement  that  a  model  or  concept  should  be  followed  In 
adoption  of  a  basic  plan.  /  . 

There  was  much  discusslpnyon  facets  of  how  to  arrive  at  a  tptal*career 
education  program,  the^roll  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  the  area  schools 
and  Area  XV.     Prasjch  raised  the  question  as  to  whether  this  committee  could 
be  commissioned  by  the  local  schools  to  set.  up  a  program  for  all  the  schools 
(altered  for  individual  school  use)  of  procedures  or  guidelines  which  they 
would  be  encouraged  to  use. 

After  a  discussion  that  Mr.  Jo^comes  in  contact  with  the  needs  of  each 
individual  school  through  counselor  contact  and  planned  to  aid  In  planning  ^ 
programs  In  career  education,  K-12,  in  the  near  future,  the  following  recommen- 
dation was  made: 


.  Reccynmended  thaki^theM:ommit  tee /Support  Area  XV  guidance  effov^ 

ixy^id  for  planning  programs  in  career  educatijon,  K-12.  * 

The  committee  talked  of  the  possibility  of  a  trained  person  or  "generallst" 
adept  in  career  education  toiork  directly  with  staff  for  integration  of  career 
education  Into  existing  curriculum,  and  other  functions.  ^ 

♦ 

There  was  discussion  of  how  to  utilize  what  resources  were  available  at 
^he  area  level,  and  perhaps  state  level,   for  integration  through  a  cooperative 
effort  of  career  education  Into  existing  curriculum  in  our  area  schools;  whether 
through  the  local  levol  by  way  of  a  staff  person,  cluster,  cooperation  of  school 
districts,  area*school^  or  A.E.A. 

Staffing  was  discussed  and  alternatives  to  staffing  patterns  for  career 
education  were  sug|!;ested  to  be  included  in  the  format  of  recommendations. 

Morrissey  read  three  proposed  recommendations  that^  he  felt  were  voids  in 
the  initial  set  of  recommendations  he  had  developed.     Two  of  these  recommenda- 
tions centered  on  the  K-14.  approach  to  implementation  and  the, other  concerned 
itself  with  cooperative  efforts  of  local  school  districts  to  overcome  short- 
comiffg^^nTn  curriculum  offerings  and  physical  *plant  limitations.     These  recommen- 
dations will  be  included  ^In  the  flna^  draft  with  some  re-wording. 


^9^ 
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Christy  recommtMultui  that  ont*  person  oil  the.  commit Se  delegated  by 
the  sub-commit  tee  to  develop  the  format  of  recommendations  to  be  presented 
to  the  full  commit  roe.     Morrissey  was  appointed. 

Morrissey ' pointed  Out  use  of  state  requirements  yery  helpful  in  use 
as' a  guide  and  also  called  attention  to  a  study  done  by  the  National  .Chafer 
of  Commerce  and  how  their  study  related  to  What  the  committed  is  trying  to 
accomplish  In  development  of  implementation  of  career  education. 

Becky  Kami  touched  on  the  career  education  program  underway  in  the 
Pek  ijt  Conl^nunity  Scluol   District   and   Implemen  I  .i  L  ion  procedures. 

Mr.  Morrissey  will  develop  the  recommendations  discussed  today  and  at 
tvirller  meetings.     A  roughov|^  of  final  draft  of  S^ft?Ne  recommendations,  is  to 
be  sent  to  the  snb-commi t tee . '  A  cover  sheet  will  accompany  the  recommenda- 
tions so  that  siih-conun  i  t  lee  members  may  have  the  option  jto  endorse  the 
recommenciat  Ions  as  they  stand  or  list  additional  concerns  they  may  have 
prior  to  present atlon  ji>f.  recommendat ions  to  the  full  committee  in'May. 

Morrissey  stated  that  he  would  at  tempt  to  represent  the  concensus  of  the 
syb-commlt tee  to  the  best  of  lFt\s  ability  in  tlie  develgpm^nt  of  the  final 
format .  '         "  > 

The-  full  committee  meeting  date  was  set  for  Ki}^'  8  at  2:30  p.m.   in  the 
^Adminis't rat  ion  Bimding  of  the  Qttvimwa  Center  of   Indl^an  Hills  Community 
H^bllege.     When  the  recommendations  are  sent  out.  to  the  full  ^oram^lttee  in 
advance  of  that  meetirtg,  they  will  be  given  a  sheet  upon  which  they  may  respond 
to  the  recofnmendat  ions  if  they  nr^^i^t  able  "to  be  In  attendance  at  the  mecitlng. 

Meeting  adjourned  ar  ^:^0. 

Respectfully  submit,ted, 


Joan  L.  Morgan 
. Secretary 


rv 


^      .   J  35  '  '  . 


RESUMI::  Ol-   RESRARCH  &  1M>AWIN0  ADVISORY/ COUNCIL 
^  2:  30  pm      THIIRS. /  may  8^-1  , 

■■    \   ^  ^  ^  -   ■  ■■  ■  ■  ■  •:  ■     :    .  :  \y 

■    ^.  .    1    ■  .  ■  •  ♦     ■  ' 

The  RosoiircH  and  Plruinin>;  Advi  sory  TMPinmltteo  met;^in  th^  AtAiinistratlo.n. 
Hiiihiinr,  of  the  Ottuniwa  'Center  of  the  Indian' Hills  Community  College  on  May 
8,   1975.     Those  pre?ront  were :  >v.fohn  King,  Becky  Kannj /Ross  Blount,  Bill  Byers, 
Ralph  Messerli,  Ed  Meyers,  Bob  Prnsch,.Andy  Weston,  Jerry  Kauzlarich,  Leon 
Engelbart,  Geraldine  Stockton and  Bob  Morrissey.  ^ 

^  ".     ■       '   *  .  ■  ' 

Bob  Morrissey  opened  the  meeting  by  m^kingr  reference  to  communications 
re.ceiyed  from  Dan  Kent,  Dick  G^ir.isty,  Leonard  Shaw,  Jim  Senior,  and  Mr. 
Hutchcroft,.     He  also,  at  this  time,  outlined  the  activities  6f  the  sub- 
commit  tee^  meetings  and  distributed  the  agenda  for  today's  meeting  listing 
alternative  routes  that  may  be  exercised  by  the  full  committee  wifth  the 
proposed  recommendations  drafted  by  the  sub-conimittee  and  brought  before  the 
full  committee  today.  .  '     .  •  " 

'  '■ 

Morrissey  then  turned  the  meeting  over  to„  Ross  Blount,  Ch^rman  of  the  " 
^ub-Committee.  felount  further  expanded  upon  the  sub-committee's  activities 
and  thanked  each  ond  of  the  full  committee  member^  ,for  tl)eir/,time  and  contri- 
butions to  the  advisory  council  in  it's  plan  for  implementation  of  career 
education  in  Area  XV"".     He  made  reference  to  the  recommendations        being  set 
up  on  a  st/i^e,  area,  and^local  level.     He  distributed  a  list  of  suggested 
c!ffanges  in  the  proposed  recommendations  far  th^e  committee's  review  and^dis- 
cuss ion.  .  '       .  *  / 

Discussion  followed  by  the  committee  concerning  the^  area  of  "release<r> 
time**  and  "regular*  basis"  by  instruc t ionai  staff  in  tk^  planning  and  coordina- 
tion in  curriculum  development  on  page  D,  paragraph^2:^  under  "B'*  of  Curriculum 
Development,     Th^  committee  decided  to  let  this  recfotmnendation  stand  as  it. 
presently  "read.  _ 


fhe  second  recbmmendal;;To/  clarif ica^tioh  discussion  covered  paragraph 
six  under  "B"  of  Curriculum  Development  on  page  C.     Dr.  Engelbart  stated  there 
must  be      separation  and  clarification  between  exploratory  and  job  preparatory 
He  stressed  that  there  was  no  funding  available  on„ both^arr the  same  time, 
al'Jthqagh,  as  in  Project  ^2615,  a  course  could  be  initiated  as  an  exploratory 
course  and  culminate  into  a  preparatory  course.     The  committee  changed  this 
recommendation  to  i^ad  :      -  „  r 

"Recommended  that  courses  of  study  conducted ^cooperatively 
between  the  Area  Community  College  and  the  local  school 
districts  prcivide  for  flexibility  within  the  'different 
course  offerings  to  allow  the  student  to  putsiie  a  variety 
of  career  developme-nt  goals: 


/ 


1)     to  gain  skills  necessary  to  secure  employment 

rom  hi 


after  graduation  f rom^ high  schbol,  qr 


2)  -  to  develop  skills  and >knowledge  necessary  to 

success  in  that  partic/ilar  area  9f  study  at  the 
p'ost-secondary  level/  apprenticeship ,  or  O.J.T." 
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Another  recbmmendation  was'^H'tttlFcf'^^ 

■    ■  ■  ■  ?■      ■   '  ■ 

''Recommended  that  courses  of  s^udy  conducted  cooperatively 
between  the  Area  Community  College  and  local  school. dis- 
tricts provide  for  both'' exploratory  and  job  preparatory 
offerings." 


The  committee  then  discussed  the  first  paragraph^nder  ''i 
Staff  on  Page  i)  under  implementation,    they  covered  the  possi' 


Iditional 
)f  a 

special  staff  berson  being  retained  in  each  district  or  on  the  tot^Ua-i^ea 
basis.     They  outlined  t;h.e  importance  of  this  person's  development  of  a  master 
plan  £or  linplenentation  for  the  Area,  the  probable  p6ssibility  of  A.E.A. 
providing  this  service  as  a  source  for  individual  schools  to  refer  to  in  their 
implementajf jion  and  reference  for  resources  avail^.ble  to  them  in  Area  XV. 
It  was  decided  to  leave  the  paragraph  as  written  l>ut  preceded  by  the  following 
recommendation 


,yVR<scommended  that  a  professional  staff  member  a^  thCrarea 
'       jlcfvel  be  designated  to  handle  the  overall  coordinating 
'function  of  career  education  within  Area  XV." 

The  f  j^;r$'t.  reco!tiimendation  under       Curxlculum.  Development  of  Local  School 
Districts  !Was  it  hanged  to  read-: 

-'Recommended  that  each  school  district  should  strive  to 
dl<ivelop  a  K-12  master  plan  ,  to  insure  the  prj^per  scope  ^ 
i'ai id  sequence  of  career  education  activities  and  thus 
avoid  rep^^tions  and/or  voids  in  the  process." 

Paragraph  5  under  "R"  Curriculum  Development  was  changed  to  read: 

"Recommended  that  caw?er  education  implementation  in  t^e  -high, 
school  should  be  so  structur^ed  as  to  allow  for  the  continued 
integration  of  career  development  with  core  courses  (Math, 
Communication  .Arts ,  Social  Studies,  ScieOce)  and,  in  addition, 
to  provide  opportunities  for  job  exploration  and  job  preparation. 
Thus,  students- leaving  high  school  should: 

*  a) ^^htrve  Sufficient  competency  in  the  basic  skills  to 

'  enable  them  to  participate  responsibly  In  society 


/ 


b) 


c) 


/ 

be  qualified  forv  additional  education  or  training 
so  as  to  be  gainfuiry  employed/'  in  a  desired  occupa- 
tion and/or  \  ..  \ 

be  qualified  for  gainful  ^mployTnem^\\ikt.  the  complett 


of  his  high  school  years, 


Discussion  followed  the  recommendations  undeip' "C"-Addi.£lor[al  Staffing 
on  page  E  under  Local  School  Districts.  Jhe  following  additions  were  made 
to  the  recommendations:  7,  ~" 
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'•Rerommonded  thnt  a  professional  Rfnff  member  with  expert Isd    t*^-,  " 
in  c  ur  r.rr  wl  um  ;nu!  rareer  educatli>n  UiteKration  be  piovidvil  'j 
'  .     fo!-^  w  it  1)  fn  i'.'U'h  tl  is^:ric,t  to  serV»*  \'i>f  .1  r.-necM*^  edncMt  ion 

;  ,        »  »/»M  »l  i  ti.ii  i»r  .iiul  Ml. iL.  this  person  hi*  prmMilciT  wltli  I  lu^  aulIioriLy 
•  inci  r  !mc~M^:hodin  inp,  ^domi^^  mnkinj;  the  significant 

contribut  io'n  necessat^  to  effective  career  educi^tion  jrinplemen- 
station  iuvoivin^  existing  local  staff  wherever  possible.** 

'  **Recomniended  that  professional  staff  members^ with  expertise  Tn 

specific  curriculum  areas,  who  could  be  shared  by  two  or  more 
.loc§l  school  districts,  such  as'in  the  staffing  of  existing  joint 
efforts*  between  Area  XV  and  local  districts  for  exploratory  and 
pre{)aratory  programs  (Project  2615)  be  given  serious  cpnsideration 
in  the  development  of  a  career  education  program." 

Mr.  Kauzlarich  made"  the  mo.tplon  that  the  rl^omme nations  be  *accepted^ with 
today's  suggested  Amendments' by^  the  „full  committee.     Mo t iori  >fas  seconded  by 
Mr,  Prasch,    Motion  tafrted.  „        "  / 


^feetih|g  adjourned  at  A: 20. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Joan  L.  Morgan  : 
Secretary 
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SOURCE  OF  INFORMATION 


The^ource  of  infotmation  for  the  material  used  as,  a  basi^  for 
this  preliminary  study ^is  the  Research  and  Statistics  Department  of 
the,  Iowa  Employment  Security  . Commission  it>  cooperation  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor. 

Tfie  type  of  report  used  for  the  counties  of  Keokuk,  Van  Bureri'^ 
Wayne,  Li4cas,  and  Davis  were  low.a' Work  Foi|ce  Summaries.     The  Work 
Force  Summary  is  presently  in  th®  .process  of  being  replaced  by  a  ' 
report^ referred  to  as  the  Iowa  Labor  Force  Summary,  which  i§  a.recertf 
statistic.     This  latter  summary  is  available' for  the  remaining, five 
counties. 

This  report,  then,  is  based  on  slightly  di^f^Wnt  forms  and  two 
different  periods  of  time— 1972  and  1974.     However,  it  was  brought  O 
to  my  attention  by  the  Otturawa  Area  Office  of  the  Iowa  State  |:mployment^ 
Service  that  such  slight' deviations  occurred  between  the  two  forms  and 
periods  of  time  as  illustrated  by  their  experiences  l|fi  ^the  five  counties 
where  the  conversion  has  been  completed,'  that  for  the  practical  purposes 
of  this  study' they  could  be  considered  comparable. 
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fNlVlCATJONr;  RrLATTVC  TO  EMPLOYMENT  CHARACTERISTICS^ 


STATISTICS 


1'.-'  llnt^mp  Loyrlent  is  highest  in^  Wapello  Couu^ty  and  lowest  '  ^ 
'uii  Jefferson  and  Mahaska  County .  Ther^f  or>^  no  direct 
cor ro] at  ion  seems  to  exist  between  popQlati^n  in  the 

■  counties  and  unemployment  r^te.    (Gra^n  A)-,  . 

?.  '  Wcipelld  Coulity  has  far  antjj  away  the  highest  number  of/;'] 
j.       uticrrtployed  people  .'of  aljl' counties  in  ^r:ea  XV.  (Graph/B) 

3.     Nori^rarTricu  1  tural  wage  and  salary  workers  make/  up  "  t^ie 
y^.recTtnst  number  of  workers   in  'each  of  the.  countie^  in 
Ar^i  XV.     Agricultural'wdrkers  are  in  -greater  number'  than 

■  the  rcmaini^i?/category  (all  other  non-^gricultujral  employ- 
mont)  except' in  Wapello  and  Appanogse  .CountiesyC  (Graph  C.-l 
t  hrough  C-10 )  .  '  ; 


No  tie 


^icultural 


The  classification  -All  other  non-ag^ 
>t  employment   i-nv.olyes  self -employed  ,^j/npaid  fajniTy 
and  domestic  workers 

Ttie  c  1, a  ss if  i  c'a t  i nn -Non -agri cu  Itu^e  wage  and 
;  salary,  workers  Jncluc^es  nanuf ac-Jmrrng  and  non- 

m£j^ufacti1ring  ca4:egoriej 

Th(^  number  of   r\on -agr  ieu'J  t\i ral '  wage  ytnd   salary""  workers  • 
i  rivf:>  Iv/ed   in  .non-manufacturing   iy  greater  than  those  involved 
i'rf  m<inuf  actur  i  ng   in  all  ten  of  our/count  ies  ,    (Graph- D) 

Tl-ic  l;rcak(iown  of  '"^ob  classification  in  the  area  of  non- 
ma  nu  factum  i-ng  L^hows  that  five  codnties   (Davis,  Keo'kuk,  Monroe^. 
V.H*   Huron,  Wayno)  have  the  greaA:est  number  employed  in  govern- 
mtMit  ,  while   five  cc^unties   (AppXnoose,  Jefferson,  Lucas,  Mahas| 
.  Wapf-^  L'lo)  have''  the  greatest  number  employed  in  wholesale  and 
rofajl  trade..    (Graph  E--1  thrgligh  E-10 )  '    '      .  • 


fKj'oa  .WLc](f,  tho  noTi-manuf  ac  I 
<\fnp|l  oyed   irt-  the  wholeshl^ 


(ring  area  has  the  mosi 


wi  t 


1  a 


fnd 


close  second  toj  gov4rnjaent.  (Graph 
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IMPLICATIO^Sn^OR  CAREER  EDUCATION 


1  inrMii|>  luynirii  I    is  «j  dt^rihiio  c^oncern  in /Area  XV.  *  On  the  - 
:;u r*l\i(;(>\   t^hd, ^;  1  a t  Lst ic s  would   indic^ite  that  a  person 
r.oc^kiup,  omployment   in  our  ar*ea  would  have  a  better  chance 
'  in  those'  (2:Qunties  with  a  low 
in. ly  riot   be   t"hc)-.case  however, 
tl^.it.  mUny  *younf,6r  people  arc 
\  o  r,cek  .  ejjpj^]  oyment  elsewhere 
1  ocvi  ] 

w(^rkinp,  force  for  j^'a^nfu  1 .  employment  within  an(^|)r  put  side 
'our  n^eds  and  indiv idual  preference^  arise/. 


rate  of  unemployed ..  This 
as  migyatiop  trends  indicate 
l-eaNi'ing  the  more  rural  counties 
rather  than  to  stay  in  their 
area  'and  qu  ilj-e  possibly  )  be  unemployed  or  under  employ 
r  educat ion ' s  challenge  here  is  to  prepare" duY  potent 


of  oun  area 


as 


t;  1  i,p,trt  1  y  over  one  out  of  every  six  employed  persons  in  Area 
XV    i;;  employed  in  agriculture..     This   statistic,   in  M^e 
he.irt    of  ap^r  icul  tural  America,  vividly  points  up  the  effect 
(hat   mechanization  has  had  on  the  'agricultural  working  force. 
Car'CMT*  eduoa^t'lon  must  accept  the  challenge  that'  in  Ar^a  XV, 
a  b.isically  rural  population  "must  be  exposed  to  cdreer  choices 
thiit    arc  no t -donsistant  with  the  immediate  environment  to 
wtiioh  they  are  accustomed.     An  example  ■  of  this  ia  the  farm 
Vounr.:;ter  who  in  not   interested  in  going  into  farming,  or  has 
ru)  o()portunity  in  Farminp,  available  to  him/her. 

A;>prn)x  imat c  1  y  >'/3   of   t^e  working  force   in  Area  XV.  are  wage 
,ind  :;alary  workers'.     Career  education  needs  to,  impress  upon 
oiir'  popu  1  a  t  ion  n  n  The  ir  rorrnative  years  the  importance  of 
IxMP)^,  abl'p   to  work   for  and  with  others.     Just  as  most  people 
wr,r'k   for  others  and  with  others,    it  follows  that  most  people 
who  rire  uni.iiccessfu  1   in  their  wor^k  to  the  point  that  they  are 
rM^lfMSf»(l  or*  leave,  their  'jobs  rire  released  or  leave  as  a  result 
'^ol*-  I  hr- 1  r  f  a  i  J  ture  to  work  successfully  for  or  wiN:;h  others  , 
.ind  not    because  of   the-  quality  of  their  work._  «^ 


It     i  ; 
r"  'I'.il 
r*  i  cu 


i  nt  (^rest  inp  to  note   that  because  of  mechanizat^ion  . 
t  Lnp    in  rolat  ively  small,  numbers  of  people  ejnploy^d '^^i|n 
ure,  and  with  only  33  per  cen.t  of  the  non-agricultural 
w.i)'/'  and   salary  WQrkers   in  manuf  actur^ing  ^  Area  XV  finds  itself 
with  less  than  SO  per  cent  of  the  total  work  forcef  in  these. 
lja:;ir  raw  mater  ia'l '  and  poodi:!  producing  .areas  .  "  Career-wise, 
t  he 


bii  t 

a^,  r 

t  hi 


p,rn|atest  number 


i  cul 
J ;  i  n 


tura  1  area  ^ 


n,   it  is  neither  an  o,p,r  icu  Ituf  al  nor  a  manuf  actu;?ing  area, 
in  larea  where  non-ma  nu  |'actur  ing  ,c  lass  if  ic  at  ions  are  in 

Ir  Area.  XV*,  basically  known  as  an 


^   thcrel  aij^e  almost  as,j  rp^ny  people  employed  in 

le  non-manuf alctur img  classif icaticm  of  government  as  ther 
*n^f^  cmp  oyed  in  agr idu It^r^  . 

C/irrM'p  ^ducrition  needqCito  a^low  for  the  individual  to  develop 
a  cHr'ar  picture  of  career  opportunities  as  they  e^ist  today 
and  what'  they  have  evolved  from  so  as  to  be  able  to  better 
understand  the  course  that  careers  may  take  in  future  years 
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^  SOURCt:  OF  INFORMATION 

Three   different   sources  oT    information   are   used   in  this 
report.      The   ba*3ic   Information   source  used'  is   the  Monthly  . 
Pub  1  Id   Assistance   St  .^t  is  tical   Report    far  April   of    1974  , 
supplied   by   the   District   Office   of   So c 1  a 1   S e rv ic e s .  Adult 
cades   receiving   assistance  were   transferred  to  Federal  control 
as  of  I  1   January   74,    3q.  inform^ t ion  on   these   cases   is  currently 
not  [available,.         '  i  .  \ 

t.  .  i      .  •  .    '      ■  .    '     .  ^  ■  ^ 

The   Data   Sheet    Dn   page   7,  was   obtained   from   the   State  Depart- 
ment  of   Public    Instr action.'    Th i s   in f o rma t i oh  was  gained   from     ^  ^ 
State  ^Income   tax   retarns   for   the   year   1  97  2  .      This  wa?   prior  'to  . 
'  Ku  ciera^    rbntrol   of   adult;   cases,    so   an   i  ndi  ca  t  i,on   of   adul  t  s «  ( 
receLv'ing   assistance    Is   reflected  here.      Actualljf,    this  number 
Ih   higher   today   because   Supplementary   Security   Income  allows 
forwidcrra.ngesofeligibility. 

Graph   E  on   page   6,    Is   a   projection  b^sed   on   two   sources  of 
In  format  ion-- the   Month'ly   Public   Assistancjg   StatisticaL  Repor  t 
for  April*    74,    providing   total,  cases   per  cou-nty-and   the  U:S. 
Census   of    1970   providing   number   of, female   head   of   households  per' 
county.      As   this   graph  dc^es  not   represent   a  consistent  period  ol 
time*    it   should   be   rega^^d   as   only   a   crude  projection 
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•IN.DTCATIONS   relative'  TO  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  STATISTICS 

f 

1.  "''Far   ar\4  away   the   greatest  number  of   famiHes  receiving 

benefits   through^.  D.  C  .    are   in  Wapello   Couaty /(Gr  aph  A) 

2.  A  siignlf  ican  t  vn'uimber  of   children   in   families  receiving 
A.D.C.    be^eifits    reside    in  each   of   our   counties,    (Graph  BX 

3.  The  avera^ip^A.  D .  C .   benefit   per  month  per   family   in  oar 
counties   are  .telatively   even,   with   s^yenteen  dollars 
difference   from    the  highest   to-  the   lowest   Average  payment.' 
(Graph   C)  *  \  ^     ^  ;> 

4.  Percent -of  , famine's   receiving  benefits   f  roio  A.  D  .  C  ,  are; 
highest   in  Wapello  -  5.A6,     Luc^s-  4  .  7  0  ,   and  AJkJpanbose -4  .  68 
lowest   in  K.eokuk-  1 .  56  ,   Van  .Buren-2  .  1?  ,   and  Darsrls-2  .  2^  . 
(Graph  D)  *  •  .  '  •  .  \      '  ' 

Percent   of   S-amilies  with   female   heads  rece  ivlng  benefits 
from  A.D.CC  are   highest    in  W-apell'o-   68  .  85,   Appanoose-57  . 91 , 
atrtf  Lucas^  57  »  08     low^s't^  in  Keokuk-  24  .  69   and  Monf  oe-25  .  10.^ 
(Graph,  E)      •  ^     .  .         '    .  T  - 

^6,   *  There   Is   a   is  ig  n*l  f  lean  t   decrease   in   the  ..autnber  o  f  A.Dc.C. 

children   listed    in  the   197^^  Statd   Incite  Tax   reru^ns^and  th 
monthl  y   s^a 1 1 s t  lea 1  r e por t  t in  Apr  1 1 ,    74  .    (Bata  Sheet  ^s 
compared  with  Graph  B.)  *  ' 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  EDlJCATION 


The  s\tatistic8  bear 
significant  numbe  r s 
are   beung  supported 
Almost  \all  of  these 
famllleV   and  almost 
f  a  ttierl^ss  homes  • 
should         so  designed   as   tx)  be   flexible   to  the 
point   o.f\  giving  special   consideration   to  students 
whose  hio^e,  sltuat  Ions   limit   the   amount   of  exposure 
to^AiTork  orientated  concepts   In   the  home  environ- 
ment.- 


,  out  the   fact   that  we  have 
of   cjilldren   fn  Area  XV  who 
In  part  by  public-  ^ssl&tance. 
situations   arre  one-parent 
all  of   these   In   turn  represent 

Career  education  Implementation 


.1 


The.  publllc  school^  Iti 
agencies  andpar^nts, 
efforts  ija  developing 
tunlt les^ 
Interests 


It  appearls 
populat Ion 
ass  1  stanch 
percent ag 


Inltlat  I51 
who  have 


coopera^tlon  with   social  service 
should  be/^encouraged   to  pool 
educational   and   graining . oppor- 


wlth 


their 
\ 


for   the^e   children  co^^l stent 
and   abilities   to  succeed* 

that   In  Area  XV  a   larger  pejrcent   of  the 
In   the 'more  5,,urban  countleis   are  on  public 
than 


In   tl^^e  more   rural   counties.      If  the 
es   are   found   to   be  extreme   1^   either  case» 
career  education  should   strive   for  mold  er  at  lon--- 
thus   encouraging  participation   In  publ Ic' assistance 
to   a^low  the   home   environment   to  be  benefited  In 
one   set  of   circumstances   until   such  plme  as   a  family 
can  become   s^lf-supportlng  and   also  encouraging 


on   the  part   of    families  a'nd  Individuals 
the   ability   to  be   self-supporting   and  need 


an   additional   Incentive   to, become   Indepeifden  t  • 


r 


V 


.\... 


)  '  .... 
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ALL  AGES  , 
UNDER  I  YEAR ' 
L  YEAR 

:. -a- -YEARS.  .  ..• 

3  YEARS  ;' 

4  YEARS 

5  YEARS 

6  YEARS 

7  YEARS 

8  VEARS 

9  YEARS 

10  YEARS 

U  YEARS 

12  YEARS 

13  YEARS 
U  YEARS  . 

L5  YEARS  i? 

16  YEARS 

17  YEARS 

18  YEARS 
I?  YEARS 
20  YEARS 

2^1  YEARS  AND  OVER 

umZR  5  YEARS 
3  TO  9  YEARS 
10  to  14  YEARS 
15  TO  19  YEARS  - 
20  TO  24  YEARS 
25  TO  29  YjEARS 

30  TO  34  YEARS 
35  TO  39  YEARS 
40  TO  44  YEARS 
45  TO  49  YEARS 
50  TO  54  YEARS 
55  TO  59  YEARS 

60  TO  64  YEARS 
65  TO  69  YEARS 
70  TO  74  YEARS 
3*5  TO  79  YEAR& 
80  TO  84  YEARS 
85  YEARS-,AOT)  OVER^ 


ACE  POPULATION  CHANGE 
•AREA  XV 

i 

HORIZOWTAL 


— 1  

DIAGONAL 


1  07n 

i  7/U 

Change 

Change 

% 

1960 

■  153.825 

• 

.  167.216 

2123 

-1050 

-33.1 

111 

-3.5 

3173 

,  W5 

-1130 

-35  ;3 

2?4 

-7.9 

3205 

1  1970 

-1101 

-3S.9 

131 

-  4.3 

3071 

'7  1  4Q 

 z2h^ 

in  a 

W4 

3095 

-949 

.  -29.5 

-  5l8 

3220 

2427 

-863 

-26.2 

245 

-    -  7.4 

3290 

-ASO  • 

-20.4 

22? 

-  7.0 

3189 

2698 

-482 

-15.2 

26p 

-  9.2 

3180 

-  2796 

-423 

I 

 3M? 

2851  - 

-303 

-  9. '6 

941 

-29.8 

3154 

3062 

-  35 

-  -  yr 

^-1147 

-3r.o 

3097 

2m 

-117 

.  -73. -8 

3068 

2940 

-285 

-  8.8 

3225 

2921 

-440 

-13.1 

1 

,3361. 

3034 

+375 

+  14  I 

/o59 

3045 

+286 

■  10.4 

\ 

2759  « 

2966 

+208 

+  7.5 

2758 

2920 

+132 

>    +  4.7 

2788 

2686 

+552 

+25.9 

•  »134 

2213 

+478 

+27.6 

1735 

1950 

+318 

-fl  9  S 

loJZ 

99.248 

-6961 

-  6.6 

106.209 

10.588 

-5176 

-32.8 

.  - 

B66 

-  5.5 

15.764 

13.311 

-2721 

-17.0 

-2202 

-13.7 

16.032 

14.898' 

-507* 

-  3.3 

'6191 

-40.2 

l5;-i65 

13.930 

-  +13.6 

-4542^ 

'  -37.3 

12.174 

^  4214 

■  +1656'  : 

'  -4-21.9 

-646 

•  8  < 

r   .            I  J JO 

*  V63a 

»  -320 

,  -  4.0 

-613 

.  7.7 

.79^2--  . 

6912 

-2057 

-23.0 

WJ 

-  8.1 

89i<> 

_  -2420 

'  -24.8 

\  -\ 

-  8.8 

-  9759 

I  -174Q 

-w:4 

■  •  - 

9982 

.  -  am. 

-12  IN 

.  -12.0 

.  ■ 10 . 107 

,784 

-  7.8 

•  9990 

.  :..      907  "i 

•  -159 

 --LJ. 

r — 

92U  ' 

8877^ 

+  41 

+•0.5 

7721 

..    -37? . 

4.6 

8094 

.  6829 

• 

7096 

^23t 

.       26  , 

,  525:^ 

3487  . 

.+420 

r.  +13.^ 

3067 

/25J7- 

t^97 

1940 

These  flgurefl'  w^re  d€rlve<l  from 
Keokuk,  Lucas,  Mahaska,  Monroe, 


the  following  counties:  Appanoose,  Davis,  Jefferson, 
Van  Buren,  Wapello,  Wayne. 


Compiled  from: 

erJc 


U.S.  Bureau  of  Census 
Census  of  Population  1970 
General  Population  Characteristics 
Flo«l  Rep9rt  PC(1)-B17  lova 
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-a. 

-4 

-S 

-ITU 
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/9. 
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(-/o.o) 
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ALL  AGES.    

UNDER  I  YEAR. ....... 

1  YEAR  

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS........  

4  YEARS....  

5  YEARS  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS   

8  YEARS   ... 

9  YaVRS  

10  YfeARS  

11  YEARS..   

12  YEARS.,  i  

13  YEARS....  

14  YEARS  

15  YEARS  

16  YEARS  

17  YEARS  ^ 

18  YEAR^  

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER... 

UNDER  5  YEARS  

5  TO  9  YEARS  

10  TO  14  years!  ..... 
15  TO  19  YEARS. ..... 

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS  

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  TO  44  YEARS  

45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  '54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS  

60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  34  YEARS  

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

^  UNDER  18  YEARS  

'      62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

MED  DIN  ACE,   

ERIC 


1970  -POPULATION 
APPA1400SE  '^COUNTY 


TfYTkt 
IvJLAJL 

'  MALE 

15,00:7 

7,254 

196 

92 

183  ' 

•  81 

191 
•  ^  J 

lOZ 

,  208 

12  1 

206 

97 

232 

126 

"  241 

I/O 

127 

27t 

ICO 

153 

273 

133 

261 

126 

Ljy 

129 

0  Q  1 

145 

7  0 

m 

137 

9  QQ 

162 

280 

162 

260 

1^ 

^  J  J 

«  IOC 

125 

287 

'ICO 

138 

177 

216 

I/O 

1^2 

9,777 

4,483 

70  0 

493 

1  ? 
I  1  ^  D  J 

681 

1  171 

699 

1  170 

7  56. 

/  o  o* 

7U  ^ 

352 

634 

646 

735 

A 

828 

960 

443 

900 

450 

•   9W  ■ 

427 

826 

362 

709 

299 

606    '  ' 

233 

,  394 
297 

4,419' 
3,388 
2.832 
37.4 


180^ 
112 


2,294 
1,450 
1,186 
33.7 


FQIALE       I  I960  POPULATION 

7t753  16,015  - 

104  257 

102  '253 

91  258  ' 

87  269 

109  299 
106         ^        ^  264 

•'       lo'l  266 

119       /  .  .266  '  - 

118.    ^  249  * 

140  22 1' 

135  25 r 

wo  260 

138     -    .  301  - 

135          .  331 

Uf>'  -  250 

IT8  "  263 

126  280 

130  277 

129  187 

HI  •  140 

94  116 

5,294  10,751 

493  '1,336 

584  1,266 

674  1,399 

614  1,147 

420'    ■  :  621  - 

359  .  e45 

•     339  763 

351  -  870 

389  991 

425  996 

517  991 

450  9A6 

492'  -  950 

464-  985 

•  410  841 

373  .  638 

214  370 

185  260  • 

2,125  4,821 

1.938  :  3,664 

1,646  3  ,-094 

40.5  39.8 


ALL  AGES/.  .  

UHDER  1  YEAR. . ..  

•I  YEAR.".  

2  YEARS  

•3  YEARS  

4  YEARS.   

5  YEARS  


6  YEARS. . 

7  YEARS.. 

8  YEARS.. 

9  YEARS.. 

10  YEARS. 

YEARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS. 
YEARS.. 

15  Y^iMtS. 

16  YEARS. 

17  YEARS. 
/^18  YEARS. 


19  YEARS  

20  YEARS  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. 


TOTAL 

8, '207 
92 
121 
86 
103 
111 
125 

131 
158 
143 
167* 
172 

174 
176 
160 
176 
157 

156 
189 
•  117 
88 
74 
5,331 


1970  POPULATION 
DAVIS  COUNTY 
MALE* 

4,026 
58 
64 
'38 
53 
60 

'    .  67 


74  • 
89 

77 
87 

87 
91 
88 
95-  . 
80 


1 


78 
93 
64 
44 
38 
2,526 


r 


FQ1ALE 

4,181 
34 
57 
48 
50 
51 
58 

57 
69 
68 
90 
85 

87 
85 
72 
81 
77 

^■78 
96 
.53 
44 
"  36 
2,805 


UNDER  5  YEARS  

513 

273 

240 

5  TO  9  YEARS  

724 

382 

•  342' 

10  TO  14  YEARS..  

858 

448  " 

410 

15  TO  19  YEARS  .. 

707 

359  . 

348 

20  TO  24  YEARS..  

383 

191 

^  192 

25  TO  29  YEARS.  

-  387 

186  ^ 

201 

30  TO  34  YEARS...... 

398 

190 

208 

35  TO  39  YEARS  

420 

201 

219 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

228- 

229 

45  TO  49  YEARS,.  

466 

209 

257 

50  TO  54  YEARS,  

500 

233 

247 

55  TO  59  YEARS  

542 

261 

281 

60  TO  64  YEARS,,.,., 

474 

243 

231 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

415 

174 

241 

70  TO  74  YEAKS  

351 

170 

181 

.75  TO  79  YEARS, ,  

295  ' 

134 

161 

80  TO  34  YEAP^  

159 

69 

90 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

158 

55 

103 

■NUHDER  18  YEARS  

2,597 

1,354 

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

I  ,667 

734 

933 

65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

1.378 

602 

776 

rOffiXAN  ACE  ; 

36.6 

34.6 

~  38.4 

1960  POPULATION 

9,199 
^62 
186 
177 
170 
187 
166 

I. 

172  ' 
178 

176  " 
.  184 
158 

.      \  185 
197  ^ 
193 
177 
,   161  . 

r  .  .  171  . 

.  168 
•113 
•  78- 

75 

-  5,765, 

882  ^ 

«        876   '  . 
910 
691 
377 
433 


463 
513 
559 
609 
551 
496 

480 
427 
383 
260 
181 
108 

3,168 
1,647 
1,359 
34.6 


\ 


ERIC 


1970  POPULATION 

JEFFERSON  COUNTY 
"^OT^     •  MALE 


ALL  ACES. . . . 
UNDER  1  YEAR 

1  YEAR...... 

2  YEARS  

3  YEARS..... 

4  YEARS  

5"YEARS.. .i. 

'•6  YEARS.. 

7  YEARS.. 

8  YEARS.. 

9  YEARS. . 

10  YEARS. 

11  YEARS. 

12  YEARS. 

13  YEARS. 

14  YEAKS. 
1^  YEARS. 

16  YEARS. 

17  YEARS. 
^18  Yte. 

19  YEARS  

20  YEARS...  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER 


UNDER 

5  YEAR^  

■    5  TO 

\i 

TO 

14  JEARS  

TO 

J19  YEARS  

20 

TO 

24  YEARS  

.  25 

TO 

29  YEARS...... 

^  30 

TO 

3A  YEaJ^8.\  . . . . 

35 

TO 

39  YEARi...:.. 

'  40 

TO 

44  YEARS  

45 

TO 

49  YEARS...... 

50 

TO 

54  YEARS...... 

55 

TO 

59  YEARS. .  

60 

TO 

64  YEARS...... 

65 

TO 

69  YEARS'...... 

70 

TO 

74  YEARS...... 

75 

TO 

79'YEAMS..,»... 

80 

TO 

34  YEARS.  A..- 

85 

YEARS  AND  OVER... 

^ UNDER  iSnYBARS. ...... 

.  W  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS.  AND  OVER. . . 
HKDIAN  ACE  

ERIC 


1,151 
1,353 
1.462 
1,411 
,  1,742 
86(7 

726 
7?8 
'  815. 
806 
83'6 
815 

802 
617 
608 

.  490 
313 

"  232 

4,7^0 
2 ,  ?26 
2.260 
29.4 


7,851 
118 
.  108 
101 
103 
128 
13| 

lg3 
li29 
144 
151 
157 

145 
.  134 
148 
153 
152 

142  • 
118 
166. 
179 
L90 
4,932 

558^ 

677 

7.37 
.  757 
1,031 

465 

353  , 
329 

.  391 
411 
391  ' 

383 

302 
270 
188 
113 
82 

2,384 
1 ,174 
955 
26.8 


FEMALE 

7,923 
109 
123 
113 
139  ' 
109 
118 

;122 
y  127 
153 
156 
151 

143 
140 

141 
150 

\  129 

120 
'>  113 

150 
>l4i 

143 
5,132 

593 
676 
725 
654 
7M 
-  402 

,  373 
399 
402 
415 
425 
424  . 

419. 
315 
^338 
302 
200 
150 


^2,356 
1,552. 
1,305 
32.7 

/- 


7 


I960  POPULATION 

V, 

,15,818 
304 
•  3LI 

29€r 
299. - 
286 

297 

287  ., 

3ti,'':. 

299  / 
273 

267 
292 
333 
253 
.  235 

-   ■  ♦ 
'  246 

240 

327 

316 

289 

9,770 

1 ,497 
1,480 /A 
.  1,418 
1,364 
»  1,055 
779 

893 
872 
900 
871 
944 
.  '747 

783 
747 
619 
453 
•252  > 
144 

5,116 

2,6.84     .  . 
2,215 
31.8 


/ 


197Q  POPUIATION 
KEOKUK  COUNTY 


ALL  AC 
UNDER.  1  Yl 

1,  'VVAD 

2  YEARS. ....  .   

3  Y€ARS..:,..|.. .. 
A  YEARS....  

'  3    Yfi^RS*  ••••••••  m^m  m  • 

6  YEARS   . 

'7  YEARiS  

<r     8  y E!AKS« ••••••  \ 

9. YEARS...,  i 

10  TtEARS. . . .  ^ 

1 1  vl^ms  

12  YEAJ(S..  

13  YEARS- 

14  YTSAKS.^.. 

15  YEARS.... 

16  years;........... 

17  YEARS....  

/^48  YEARS...  . . ..  J... . 

19  YEARS.  •••  

,      20  YEARS....  

21  YEAHS  AND  OVER. .  • 

^    WTOER  5  YEARS....... 

5  TO  9  YEARS'.  ....>.. 

10  TO  14  YEARS......  , 

15  TO  19  YEARS  .. 

20  TO  24  YEARS...... 

25  TO  29  YEARS......  * 

30  TO  34  YEARS . .... 
^    35  TO  39  YEARS.,. 
40  TO  44  YEARS^. .  . .  . 
WS  TO       YEARS ..r...,. 

^0  TO  54  YEARS  ..  * 

'  5S  to  59  YEARS; ..... 

60  TO  64  YEARS...... 

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS.....: 

75  TO  79  YEAkS...... 

*80  TO  34  YEARS...... 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

r-*  UlTOER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER... 
65  YEARS  iiND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE.  

ERIC  - 


TOTAL. 

13,945 
178 
^61 

183 
,  23(r 
.  '22.0 
,  219 

•  ■ 

-238  ' 
26t  ^ 
272 
272 
281  : 

320 

293. 

288* 

329 
280  - 

317  • 
268 

113 
113 
8,889 

■  .  972 
1,262 
1,511 
1,196 
648' 

■*  '  534 

-593 


'  717 
792 
796 
850 

•  845 

720 
656 
478 
384 
261 

.4,610 
2,978 
2,499 
36.5 


6,837  , 

7,106 

92  ' 

•  86 

84  * 

7  7 

90 

93. 

-  Il9 

Ill 

^     '  114  ^ 

106 

y  103 

116 

•125  • 

Vl3 

133\  ^ 

.       *    128  . 

.    "  135  ' 

137  - 

'  15? 

113 

.  132 

•     /  .149 

178 

175 

lift 

141 

•  I  / 

163 

1  AA 

"    -  14S 

1  "^S 

158  , 

f^-  159 

-153  i 

115 

/1 24  ' 

'94 

48 

62 

51 

4,187 

4,702 

499 

655 
789 
645 
318  ' 
292 

294 

304  , 

370 

379 

397 

4^ 

40^ 
335 
277 
201  ■ 
162 
88 

2,399 
1,298 
1,063 
33.8 


473 
y607* 
722 
551° 
330~ 
302 

299 
364 
347 
413 
,399 
418 

445  I 
385 
379 
277 

2,211 
1,680  , 
1.436 
38.7 


1960  POPULATION 

i  15,492 

m 

^27 
285  ■ 

■  307 

-  320 
314» 

■  -  .  331 
-279 
•'      -      330  ■  - 
324 
316 

-  288 
316  • 
321 

250- 
.  257 

262 
253 

■  :    .     167  , 

119  : 

125 
.  .9,716 

1,524 
1,^578 
\  1,491 
1,058. 
^  637 
689 

>81 
867 

.859 
941 
934 
805 


798 
731 
748 
542 
,  31S 
194 

5,365 
3,008 
2,530 

•  34.9 


ALL  AGES.,... 
UNDER  1  YEAl^. 

1  YEAR..,. 

2  YEARS... 

3  YEARS... 

4  YEARS... 

5  YEARS... 


6  YEARS.. 

7  YEARS.. 

8  YEARS.. 

9  YEARS.. 

10  YEARS. 

11  YEARS., 

12  YEAR^.. 

13  YEARS.. 

14  YEARS,. 

15  YEARS.. 


16  YEARS. 

17  YEARS. 
018  YEARS. 

19  YEARS. 
204fEARS. 
21  YEARS  AND  OVER.. 


UNDER  5  YEARS ^. 
5  TO  9  YEARS. . . 
10  TO  14  YEARS, 
15  TO  19  YEARS. 
20  TO'  24  YEARS. 
25  TO  29  YEARS. 


0  TO 
5  TO 
40  TO 
45.  TO 
50  TO 
55  TO 


34  YEARS.. 
39  YfARS.. 
44  YEARS.. 
49  YEARS.. 
54  YEARS. . 
59  YEARS. . 


60  TO  64  YEARS. 
65  TO  69  YEARS. 
70  TO  74  YEARS. 
75  TO  7 9. YEARS. 
80  TO  34  YEARS. 
85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 

UNDER  18  YEARS. ). . . 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 
MEDIAN  AGE  


1970  POPULATION 
LUCAS  COUNTY 


ERIC 


TOTAL 

MALE '  ■ 

FQIALE 

1$60'^PULATION 

10,1153 
.  149 
-  113 
138 

ito 

131 

178; 

4:848  ' 
77 

'60 

■65  . 
51 
65 

94  ' 

5.315 
72 
53 

^   ,  -  73 
.;  5? 

.66- 
84 

10,923       '  •  ' 
214  . 
i      161  ' 
192 

,    *.  184 
187 

180 
188 
176 
185 
204 

103  ': 

.98 
93  ' 

•  94 

-ioo 

77 
90 
83 
91' 
104 

187  * 
213 

V    ;87         .        '  \ 
202  , 

201  - 
221 
18? 
•202 
188 

-    *         V  87 
,  108 
100 
99' 
.  lOj 

114 
113 

■  82 

103  ' 

.■'A  .^^ 

169  '■ 

■          ■  ' 

188  . 

•  ^  186           ■  . 
202 

200 
220 
141  ' 
99 
85* 
6,672  ' 

102 
109 
66 

48  ; 

41  - 
3,085  ^ 

98-  ■:: 
111  • 

'      75"  V 

'  ■"  51' 
44  .  . 
3,587* 

^    174     '    .  - 
179  > 
131 
93 
-  82 
7,223 

V  641 
.  907 
1,010 
848 
420  . 
•  505 

318 

*'  482 
494  \ 
;  .  428 
.  >  187 
235 

323  ' 

425 

516 

420 

233 

270 

*  '     938  >  — 

974  .:' 

927 

"v  779 
430 
520  . 

478 
'531 
556 
579 
602 
608 

237  / 
248  / 
289 

281  . 

283 

292 

241  ' 

283 

267 

'    1  298  . 

:               ■       31C9  ; 

■  570 
615 
622 
666 
/  •  684 
'    ^  673 

630 
574 

451  ' 
382 
253 
188  ^ 

30.9 
2^5 
202 
144 
97 
67 

321 

.       319  I 
249   .'  ' 
238  i 
.156 
121 

584 
618 

528  . 
409 
-  235 

3  166 
2,195 
1,848 
37.6 

* 

939- 
765 
35.9 

■  'X :  ■ 

'1^558. 
,  1,256 

>  1,0'*83-''''-- 
39.1 

♦  .' 

'3.394 
2,291  . 
1,941 
37.6 

4 


ALL  AGES .... ....H..; 

UNDER  I  YEAR  

I 'year.-.  . . . .  ... .  • 

2  YEARS............. 

3  YEARS...  

A  Years 

5  YEARS.  

6  YEMEIS.  »•••• 

7  YfeARS.  

6  YEARS. ..... ^ ..... . 

9  yEARS.......... ... 

YEARS.::..!  , 

1. 1  Y  E^RS 

llZ  YEARS............  • 

13  YEARS   .. 

14  YEARS'....'........ 

15  YEARS. ............ 


I  16  YEARS. ;  

17 '  YEARS. 
>^18;YEARS^,.......... 

19  YE*\RS.   

20  YEARS...... 

21  YEARS  AMD  OVER. .. 

-    UNDER  5  YEARS....... 

5  to  9  YEARS........ 

10  TO  14  YEARS...... 

15  TO  19  YEARS...... 

20  TO  24  YEARSi  .  .  . .  .. 

25  TO  29  YEARS...... 


1 


30  TO  34  YEARS. 
35  TO  39  YEARS....  .. 

40  TO  44  "i^S  '. 

45  TO* 49  YEARS.,  

50  TO  54  YEARS  

55  TO  59  YEARS...... 

60  TO  64  YEARS.  

65  TO  69  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS...... 

75  TO  79  YEARS  

80  TO  34  YEARS.  ^  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 


ER  18  YEARS  .. 

62  YEARl^  AND  OVER.  . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER..., 
MEDIAN  AGE  


TOTAL 

22,177. 
317 
346 
278 
331 
345 
-  346 

/  328 
•  3'66 
-  37U 
375 

412 
385 
372 
399 

412  , 

402 
422 
472 
406 
382 
14,302 


1,617 
1,786 
1,976 
2,114 
1,641 
1,166 

995 

l,qo5 

1 , 180 
1,336 
1,323 
1.230 

1,195 
1,039 
1,019 
734, 
486 
335 


6,615 
4,298 
3,6L3 
34.0 


■1970  POPULATION 

MAHASKA  COUNTY 
*  MALE 

10»,820 
161 
186 
147 
179 
'  176 
198 

182 
196 
186 
187  . 
208 

»  208 
197 
206 
218 
211 


FQ1ALE 


,3,463 
1,854 
l>,54e 


1960  POPULATION 


11.357  v^^, 
156 
160 
131 
152 
169 
148 

146  > 
170  I 
185  ; 
188  ;  , 

200  ; 

204 
188  ' 
166 
181 
20V 

205 
202 
240  - 
183  I 
193 
7,589 

768 
837 
939 
1,031 
826 

^v. 

497  1 

y  530 
\  611 
\  706 
■'\674 
658 

636 
574 
587 
428 
278 
200 

3,152 
2,444 
2T7067 
36.9 


'23,602 
438 
484 

-  • ,  433 
436 
444- 
465 

433 

'475 
^  481 
,  448* 
448 

432 
467 
458 
362 
.  399 

'380 
411 
307 
263 
246 
14,897 


2,235 
2,302 
2,162 
1,760 
1,119 
1,170 

1,3^5 
1,486 
1.398 
1,344 
1,343 
1,251 

1,252 
1 ,098 
943 
726 
425 
253 

7,889 
4,196 
3,445, 
33.9 


ERIC 


ALL  AGES.  t ,  ^, , 

UNDER  1  YEAR...  

1  YEAR....  

2  YEARS...   

3  YEARS   

4  YEARS  

5. YEARS'  

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS.ZS  

8  YEARS  

9  YEARS   

10  YEARS. ...........  ^ 

11  YEARS.  

12  YEARS...".  

13  YEARS. s^.^. ....... 

14  YEARS^^   <; 

.     15  YEARS...  

{ 

16  YEARS.  .  .  :  .  . 

17  YEARS.......  

^18  YEARS.. .........  . 

19  YEARS  

-     20  YEARS,.....*....,. 
21  YEARS  AND  OVER.,. 

■"UNDEk  5  YEARS.  ..^ 

5  TO  9  YEARS.  

10  TO  14  YEARS. • 

15  TO  19  YEARS  f 

20  TO  24  YEiARS  

25  TP  29  YEARS  . . 

"  30  TO  34  YEARS.  .  " 

35  TO  39  YEARS. ... . . 

40  TO  44  YEARS  

■    45  TO  49  YEARS  

50  TO  54  YEARS... 
55  TO  59  YEARS. ..... 

60  TO  64  YEARS. . . ... 

65  TO  69  .YEWIS.,   ^  ' 

70  TO  74  YEARS  

75  TO  79  YEARS...... 

80  TO  34  YEARS. ..... 

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

^UNDBR  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND'OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND*  OVER^. 
MEDIAN  AGE...;,.;...  « 


\roxAL 

»  9,357 
114 
128 
121 
a  16 
140 
156 


170 
134 

204 

182 
200  " 
194 
196 
^  sl96 

196 
191 
,156" 
101 
90 
6,028 

619 

814 

966  ^ 

840 

444 

418\ 

-  392 
433 
496 
567 
549 
.534 

53f 
554 
441 
359 
221 
171  \ 

2,982 
2.055 
1.746 
37. 1 


1976  POPULATION 

*  MONROE  COUNTY 
MALE 


\ 


1,512 
913 
■  771 
35.3 


femal'e 


A    0 1 

4,836 

j/ 

57 

*  54 

63 

.  ~58 

56" 

■    '  60 

/U 

•  70 

7  Q 
fO 

,  •78< 

lUU  •• 

64 

'   70  -t 

'71 

.         •  96 

O  1 

4>6  • 

-  1  Ofl 

96 

93 

89 

102 

.      V  .98 

90^- 

94 

104 

;  /     92  , 

102 

99    .  . 

?:  97 

%  98 

83 

73 

.  48 

..53  ■ 

39 

51 

2  ,839 

3,189 

320 

299 

404 

410 

497 

469 

422 

418 

212  - 

>  234 

208 

181 

211 

217 

216 

234 

262 

'  264 

303 

261 

288  ' 

-250 

284 

278 

259" 

241 

313 

216 

225 

163 

196 

'86 

135 

65 

106 

1,470 
1 ,142 

975 


105 


3,580 
2,066 
1,703 
35.7 


1960  POPULATION 


10,463 
193 
214 
208 
189 
194  ■ 
-218 

189 
210 
200 
200 
189 

206 
204  . 
*  224 
174 
200 

182 

186  / 
■  126  ■ 
75  • 
91  „ 
6,591  ' 

998 
1,017 
997 
769 
408 
469 

494  • 
581 
.586  • 
591  . 
562' 
682 

606 
'  523 

477 
377 
.  221 


,    ML  ACES...  

UNDER  1  ,YE^R..,  

1  YEAR......  

2  YEARS'.   

3  YEARS.......  , 

\5  YEARS   

6  YEARS  

7  YEARS  

8  YEARS   

9  YEARS   . 

10  YB^RS  

11 YE^.  y.  

12      YEARS  ^  m 

13.  YEARS  

14  YEARS  

ri5  YEARS.'. ......  . 

16  YEARS    

17 -YEARS  .:  

^18  YEARS  

f^l9  YEARS....  

•20  YEARS....  

21  YEARS  AND  OVER. . 


1970  POPULATION 

VAN  BUREN  COUNTY 
TOTAL  IvSlE 


8,643 
110 
108 
113 
132 
12-7 
143 

152 
"  174 
174 
157 
188 

160 
•  167 
164 
155 
165 

1:57 
156 
121 

71. 

69 
5,680 


UNDER  5  YEARS  

590 

TO  9  YEARS..  

800 

10 

TO  14  YEARS  

'  834 

15 

TO  19  YEARS   ' 

*  670 

29 

TO  24  YEARS  

371 

25 

TO  29  YEARS  

418 

30 

TO  .  34  YEARS  . . 

416 

35 

TO '39  YEARS  

392 

40 

TO  44  YEARS  

455 

45 

TO  49  YEARS...... 

485 

50 

TO  54  YEARiJ  

520 

55 

TO  59  YEARS...... 

561 

60 

* 

TO  64  YEARS  " 

526 

65 

TO  69  YEARS  

450 

70 

TO  74  YEARS.v  

470 

75 

TO  79  YEARS.  . . . . . 

317 

8^ 

TO  34  YEAP.S  

212 

85 

YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

156 

2,702 

62 

YEARS  AND  OVER. .. 

1,905 

65 

YEARS  Art)  OVER. . . 

•1,605 

MEDIAN  ACE. 


-  37.8 


FQIALE         I960  POPULATION 

\ 


4,270 

4,373 

9  778 

61 

'  49 

188 

54 

54 

'  \      1  68* 

56  ' 

57 

179 

66 

^6  . 

162 

68 

59 

-  80 

63 

• 

1  Q  1 

68  * 

1  A7 
10/ 

'96 

^8  . 

'  164 

77 

167 

Q  i  ' 

0  J 

72  • 

18*2 

91    -  ' 

182 

Q  Q 

75 

185 

,  80 

87 

212 

.85 

79 

'  193 

'  .  78  ' 

77 

168 

OA 

/  1 

166 

89  - 

oo 

92 

o*+ 

I/O 

7 1 

*             1  79 

31 

:  40 

-t.\,85 

:  29 

40 

1 

2  728 

7   Q  S?' 

^O  J . 

Q  A  Q 

"        Q  7  1 
0/1 

A  no 

*  OA  n 
*^40 

377 

293 

725 

167 

204 

..431 

212 

JO  / 

-  190 

226 

&  &  VI 

HO  / 

195 

1  Q7 

^7  ft 

22  7 

SQ  1 

231  ^ 

'  254  , 

641 

255 

265  ^ 

600 

286 

275-^  • 

551 

2-53 

27^ 

219  ~- 

"N  231 

S 1  7 

226 

\  244 

425 

142 

/  175 

374 

'93  . 

'  114 

"  219 

61 

95 

126 

1,411 

1,291 

3,178 

887 

1,018 

1,993 

.^741 

864 

1.656 

39.3 

37.3 

\ 


ERIC 


ALL  ACES •  ••«.•  •  •  % 

v  uijDER  1  YE^  

I  YEAR  

.  2. xEARs.. 

'   3  YEARS.............. 

4  YEARS...  

5  YEARS  •  •  •  • 

6  YBVRS...;...  .. 

7  YEARS..  

8  YEARS......  

9  YEARS....  

10  YEARS  

.      II  YEARS  .  . .. 

'  12  YEARS  

13. YEARS  ;  

14  YEARS   

15  YEARS............ 

16  YEARS... ......... 

17  YBMB.......  i  

YEAhS.....>  

'  .  19  YEARS..   ... 

20  YEARS  

21  YEARi  AND  OVER,  i . 

.  UNDER  5  YEARiS..:.... 

5  TO  ^9  YEARS.  .  

"•10  TO  14  YEARS  ^ 

15.  TO  19  YEARS  

20  TO  24  YEARS  

25  TO  29  YEARS. . 

30  TO  34  YEARS  

35  TO  39  YEARS  

40  XO  44  YEARS  .  . 

45  TO  49  YEARS  

„    ^  TO  54  YEARS  

S»  TO  59  YEARS.  . 

?    60  TO  64  YEARS  

65  TO  6«  YEARS  

70  TO  74  YEARS  

.  75  TO  7^  YEARS  

80  TO  ^  YEARS  

85  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 

^UNDER  18  YEARS./.... 
62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  0\ffiR. . . 
MEDIAN  AGE   


1970  POPULATION 
WAPEI^LO  COUNTY 


f 

WAT  t!>  * 

MALE 

?  DIALS 

1960 

42-,  149 

-19,9^9 

•  22-,200 

634 

J  JO 

j296  . 

594' 

'in  a  n 

vo9 

J  J"  . 

9  7Q 
I/O 

\  278 

in9 

-293 

■    646  - 

328 

318 

..  * 

349 

723 

■  (, 

-342 

807 

V  J 

AHA 

797 

805 

397 

408 

877 

,  417. 

460 

ouo 

378 

ouu 

409  , 

391 
413 

« 

Q  /.  Q 

433 

401 

.  ^'-421 

/.  tin  ' 

^89 

436 

864 

414 

450 

826 

'  4?5 

401 

■<. , 

739 

357  , 

3fi2 

644 

-  289  , 

/  355 

492 

•209 

283 

26,683  ' 

.'12,186.' 

•  -  14,497 

3,015 
.  3;  806 
■  ■.  4,155 
3,998 
2,345 
2,246 

1,950 
•  2,145 
2,35,7 
■  2 ,520 
2,547 
2,476 

2,407 
1 , 963 
1,622 
''•1,197 
816 
584 

13,591 

..■•7,606 
6,182 
33.9 


-  USSl 
1 , 939. 
2,090 
..  1,974 
L,025 

,  i.iod 

'    '  912 
998 
l',I40 
1,202 
1,213 
el;,  172 

lil27 
888 
664 
♦  452 
.    -  286 
208 

6,908 
3,155 
■  2,498 
31.6 


■f:,464, 
1,867 
2*,065 
.  2,024 
,  1,320 
1 , 138 

1 ,038" 
1 ,147 
1,217 
r,318 
1,334 
1,304 

1,280 
1,075 
958 

745  ■ 
.  530 

• 

6,683 
4.,45l 
3-,  684 
35.8 


If 


46, -126 

962 

-  .  944 
892  ■ 
932 
974 

1,035 

590' 
'  943 
96r 
921 

918  • 

908  - 
882 
V    '945  ■ 
•    697  . 
;   711  ■ 

732 
728 
■  557 

-  489' 
4p 

28,532 

4^704-': 
.  4,850 
4,350 
3,217 
2,134, 

2  ,4l72 

.  > 

2,696 

i,906 

2,902 

2,857 

2,763  ' 

2,456 

"  2,188 
1,872 
1,606 
1 , 1 16 

615 

428 

16r,075  *" 
'  6,949 
5,637 
32.5 


ALL  .AGES....   . 

UNDER  1  YEAR...  

1  YEAR..,..   

2  YEARS.... «...  

3  YEARS.     ..... 

4  YEARS..  

5  YEAlRS.  ^••••i**.  •••• 

6  YEARS, ......... C?.- 

,  7  YEARS......  

8  YEARS. ......   ; 

9.  YEARS..;...  ...... .' 

10  YEARS.  

11  YEARS.  .  . 

12  YEARS,, 
" ,  !•  3 - Y EARS 

lA  YEAKS.  .  ;'-. .  .  .  .  .  . . 

15\YEARS...,  .  ... 

-16  YEARS. 

.17  YEARS..  ....... 

^'l8.  YEARS. ...........  . 

.      ,19  YEARS. i......... .  - 

20  YEARS., v....  

21  YEARS  ANh  .GVER. . . 

UNDER  5  YEARs\ 
5  TO  9  YEARS. 

io  'ro  .14  years! 

'         15  vTO  19  YEARS. \ 

\  .20  TO  24  Ya^^k 

,    i  2-5  TO  29  YEXrS. 

,    •  >i 

3d  TO  34  YEARS....... 

35T0. 39  YEARS. 
40  TO  44  YEARS....... 

•         45  TO  49  YEARS.,  

5Q  to  54  YE<IJRS...... 

55  TO  59  YEARS...... 

60  TO  64  YEARS. . . ;.. 
65  TO  69  YEARS...... 

70  IX)  74  YEARS..©.., 

75  TO  79  YEARS. .  

80  TO  34  YEARS.  

85  YEARS  AMD  OVER. . . 

O  UNDER  18  YEARS  

62  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
65  YEARS  AND  OVER. . . 
MEDIAN  ACE  

ERIC 


1970  POPULATION 
WAYNE  COUNTY  - 


TOTAL 

MALE 

FEWALii.  . 

1960 

POPULATE 

8,405 

4,115 

4,290 

9*800 

106 

64 

42 

'  170 

90 

•  43 

47 

157 

-^88 

55 

33 

160 

92 

53  ' 

39 

'  150 

108'> 

6S 

'106  : . 

59 

47 

166 

129* 

•  64 

65 

157 

108 

60  . 

■      48  ° 

'  -'165  ., 

128 

.  59 

69  ^ 

157 

123* 

58 

65 

I  7 

159 

76 

"  83 

174 

147 

78 

69 

168 

•141 

69 

72 

152 

152  . 

79- 

■    .  73. 

175 

154 

^87 

•  6* 

142 

161 

80 

ai 

152  ■  - 

81 

71 

157 

162  , 

95 

■  67:' 

168 

119- 

•    : .  64 

^  55 

97 

82 

53  . 

.  ■   '  29 

77 

76 

*  .  35 

■■     59  . 

-5,822  . 

2;j7^8 

■  ■  / 

3-,<f84 

■•'6,647 

484 

/280 

204- 

801 

594 

/  300'  ' 

-  294 

818 

■.  753 

/  389 

364 

811 

676 

/    373  ••  ■ 

303 

if 

664 

*  370 

/  183- 

187  • 

346 

320 

/  1^^ 

1.  /  D 

330 

/  166 

164  . 

•  513 

371 

/  16.0 

ivy 

• 

.  523 

4  74 

/  234 

240 

574 

517 

\  260 

'  '     257  ' 

591 

573     .  / 

266  . 

307 

618 

559        •  / 

542 

259 

283  . 

■  632 

563 

274 

289  ■■ 

584 

•5Q2  . 

219 

283 

•  526 

373 

166 

207 

362 

249 

105 

144 

2^4 

155 

64 

91 

168 

2  .3Q6 

1,225 

"  1,081 

2,920 

2,130 

974 

1,176 

2,253 

1,842 

828 

1,014 

•  1,874  ' 

43.2 

41.3 

45.0 

"    40.  I 

n 
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ERIC 


INDICATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  AGE  LEVEL  STATISTICS 


) 


1.  A  very  significant  decrease  has  occurred  In  the  number  of^  preschool 
age  children  In  Area  XV  between  the  years  1960-1970.     (Table  I  -  w 
Graph  A)         .  J 

2.  Age  level  population  gains  steadily  from  age  2  -  10,  where  It  al- 
most reaches  an, even  point  with  I960.-    (table  I  -  Graph  A) 

3.  1970  population  Is  greater  *from  age  14  -  17  than  I960  population. 
Possibly,  explained  by  the  fact  that  this  1960  age  group  was  born 
during  the  Second  World  War.     (Table  I  -  Gtaph  A) 

4.  Both  1960-1970  populations  experience  a  significant  decrease  In 
.the  age  group  17  -  20.     (Table  I  -  Graph  A) 

5.  All  of  Area  XV  counties  experienced  a  loss  of ^population  between 
1960-1970  is  significant  amounts  with  the  exception  of  Jefferson  - 
County.     (Table  II  -  Graph  B) 

6.  The  more  rural  counties  ofvArea  XV  seem  to  experience  greater  losses 
percentages  wise.     (Table  tl  -  Graph  B) 

7.  Area  XV  experienced  a  loss  of  population  during  the  same  period  of 
time  that  the  state  was  Increasing  In  population.    .(Table  II  -  , 
Graph  B) 

8.  Area  XV  experienced  the  second  greatest  percentage  loss  In  popula- 
tion In  Iowa  during  the  years  1960-1970.     (Table  III) 


,  ,1  : 


ERIC 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAteER*  EDUCATION 


The  potential  for  individualizing  instruction  and  relating  to 
the  individual  student  in  terms  of  career  education  is  increased  ^ 
when  a  low  student- teachajL  ratio  exists.    Has  a  lower  enrollment 
in  our  elementary  school^  today  ijofitoved  the  student-teacher  ratio? 
Have  resultant  economic  f ac tors  ^x>rced  schools  to  combine  glasses 
and/or  reduce  the  number  of  sections  per  grade  level,  hence  having 
little  or  no  positive  effect  on  student- teacher  ratio? 

'J: 

The  location  within  the  area  of  the  various  age  Revels  becomed 
quite  significant  in  terms  of  exploratory  and  pteparatory  phases 
of  career  education.    'Schools  and  communities  may  wish  to  develop 
cooperative  programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  their  population  in  re- 
lation to  these  phases  because  of  extremes, placed  upon  them  in- 
dividually.    (These  extremes  may  range  from  too  large  ^la  population 
to  serve  with  existing  facilities  to  too  small  a  pcpulfatlott  to 
warrant  additional  staff  and  facilities.) 

The  decline  in  population  after  the  17th  year  seem  to  Indicate 
that  one  of  the  basic  assumptions  may  be  tHat  the  education  and 
preparation  provided  for  In  Area  XV  will  be  utilized  by  our  young 
people  to  a  significant  extent  outside  of  our  area  in  their  chosen 
careers  or  in  seeking  further  education  ^nd  training. 


PRELIMIMABY  STUDY  OF  DEMOGRAPHIC  MATERIiO^  RELATING  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS 


BOB  MORRISSET 
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TO:^AL  ?miC  SCHOOL  ENROLLMEMT  K-12       KH^.  XV 

"     '    '    ■  ■     '■       ■       J     '  ' 

,   ^  1972-73  OOMPAREDjWITH  1973-74 

ELEMEMTAB7 


1 

2 

3 

i 

5 

6 

1972-73 

2138 

215a: 

2324 

2436 

264a 

2652 

2772 

1^3-74 

2020 

208(^j 

2050 

2243 

2403 

2589 

2600 

Cain  or  Loss 

-118,  V 

-70 

-274 

-193 

-237 

-63 

-172 

Total  72-73  enrollment  -  17^112;    73-74  enrollment  -  15,985;  (-1127)'. 


»JITOIOR  HIGH  - 


1972-  73  ^ 

1973-  74 
Gain  or  Loss 

Wtal  72-73  vena^ollment  -  8116V  73-74  enrollment  -  8254  (+138). 
SfiNIOR  HIGH  * 


I 

8 

% 

2767 

2755 

2594 

283,2 

2731 

27il 

+4 

-24 

+117 

X:: 


4 

11 

12 

* 

1972-73 

.  2645 

|K680 

2575 

1973-74 

2512 

2495 

249ti       '  • 

Gain  'or 

L088 

-133  ' 

-185 

-80 

^ Total 

72-73  enrollment 

-  7900; 

73-74  enrollment 

-7502  (-398). 

SPECIAl  EDUCATION 

OTHER 

1972-73 

604  ' 

f972-73 

38 

1973-74 

1973-74  ^ 

5^ 

Gain  or 

Loss 

-49 

vGain  or  Loss 

+21 

GRAlto  TOTALS  1972-73  33,770 

,^     *  1973-74  32,355 

FRir^  ^  ^  Gain  or  Loss  (-1415) 
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-     AREA  XV 

■    '  1 

INDIAN 

HILLS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 

1 

SUMMARY  OF  GRADUATE 

FOLLOW-UP 

FGH  FOUR  SElECTEDT  YEARS 

■ 

Area  XV 

Tocals 

Scace 

ToCals 

Number  % 

Number  7. 

1964 

-  ^ 

Attending  4  year 

676 

31.3 

10934 

32 . 6 

Attending  2  year 

164 

7.6 

3379 

10.  i 

Totals 

840 

38.9 

14313 

^42.7 

• 

Total  H.S.  XJrads 

2163 

33555 

1969 

-  Attending  4  year 

746 

29.0 

13717 

33.3 

Attending  2  year 

431 

16.8 

7439 

18. 1 

Totals 

1177 

45.8 

21156 

51.4 

Total  H.S.  Grads 

2573 

41172 

1970 

-  Attending  4^jfear 

664 

.28.4 

13460 

31.8 

Attending  2  year 

16.^6 

.  7353 

17.4 

Totals 

1052  ^ 

45.0 

20813 

49.2 

Total  H.S.  Grads 
IL 

2342  \ 

42261 

1971 

-  Attending  4  year 

623 

25.6 

-  12452 

29.2 

Attending  2  year 

299 

12.3 

6252 

14.6 

Totals  ^ 

922 

37.9 

18704 

.  Total  H.S.  Grads 

2437 

42695 

-<  • 

*>  * 

% 

FRir 


Page  7 


J. 


Appanoose 


Davis 


Jef fer»$i 


Keokuk 


LUcas 


Mahaska 


Monroe 


Van  Bur en 


WapeLIo 


Wayne 


O  - 

ERLC 


COUNTY- WIDE  COMPARISONS     1964  vs .  197 1 
FOLLOW-UP  OF  H.S.  GRADS 

'  AREA  XV 


4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals  / 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  :{ear 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total. Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Tot^4r«^ 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  yeair 
Totals 
Total  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total'  Grads 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Grad8 

4  year 
2  year 
Totals 
Total  Gradfl 


1964 


1971 


Number 

7. 

Number 

29 

13.4 

24 

12.2 

53 

24.5 

77 

38.9 

82 

37.9 

,101 

51^ 

216 

198 

40 

33.6 

18 

14. 1 

3  , 

2.5 

LO 

7.8 

43    1  " 

36.  L 

28 

21.9 

119 

128 

64 

39.0 

80 

41.7 

5 

3.0 

L8 

9.4 

69 

42.0 

98 

51.1 

L64 

♦ 

74 

34.6 

70- 

27.2 

4 

1.9 

16 

6.2 

78 

36.5 

86 

33.4 

213 

257 

4L 

26.8 

60 

36.4 

5 

3.3 

15 

9. 1 

46 

30.1 

75 

45.5 

153 

165 

L22 

4^  ^6 

L20 

39.2 

22 

7.2 

127 

45.4 

142 

46.4 

280 

306 

30 

22.2  r 

26 

17.0 

2L 

15.6  / 

41 

26.9 

51 

37.8  7 

67 

43.9 

.    "  135* 

•  / 

153 

■ 

53 

r 

37.  r 

46 

33.8 

6 

4A 

2L 

15.4 

59 

.  67 

49.2 

-  143  ,;..,^ 

136 

L88 

3L.8 

154 

19.9 

40 

6.8 

62 

8,0 

228 

38.6 

216 

27.9 

591 

772 

35 

23.5 

25 

19.3 

22' 

^  L4.8 

17  " 

13.1 

57 

42 

32.4 

149  ; 

130 

1 

Paga  8 

• 

FOLLOW  UP  INFORMATION  •  DISTRICTS  IN  A-XV 
(DATA  GATHERED  BY  THE  ISDPI,  GUIDANCE  SERVICES  SECTION)  I 


1971  Graduates 

FOUR  YEAR 
PUB,/PRIv\  


TWO  YEAR' 
PUBLIC 


Number 


7. 


Number 


ACL 
Albia 

Blakesburg 
Cardinal 
Centerville 
Chariton 
Davis  County 
Eddyville 
Fairfield 
Fox  Valley 

•  *  Fremont 
Harmony 

(T^  Hedrick  - 

Keota 
Moravia 
Moulton^Udell 
North  Mahaaka 
Oskaloosa 
Ottumwa 
Pekin 
Russell 
Seymour 
Slgourney , 
Tri -County 
VanBuren 

^  Wayne 


I 
II 

3 
21 
19 

18/ 


8 

7 

/  8 
11 
7 

.  15 
2 
3 
17 
'  95 
111 
16 
6 
9 
17 
15. 
28 
15 


6.7 
7.2 
13.6 
22.8 
15.9 
38.9 
14.1 
26.7 
41.7 
25.0 
32.0 
26.2 
36.9 
25.8 
3.8 
12.~5 
33.4 
41.3 
18.9 
28.1 
23.1 
18.8 
23.0 
30.6 
42.5 
22.4 


7. 


4 

26.7 

39 

25.5 

2 

9. 1 

9 

9  8 

52 

9 

10 

7  •ft 

3 

V  4.2 

17 

6 

21.4 

4 

16.0 

6 

14.3 

1 

5.3 

5 

8.6 

20 

37.0 

5 

20.8 

2 

3.9 

6 

2.6 

44 

7.5 

3 

5.3 

6 

23.1 

5 

10.4 

4 

5.4 

2 

4.1 

9 

13.6 

7 

10.5 

Total 
Grads 


15 
153 
22 
92 
120 
139 
128 
71 
192 
28 
25 
42 
19 
58 
54 
24 
51 
230 
587 
57. 
26 
48 
74 
49 
66 
67 
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TABLl  I.  '  / 

^  V  ,     -    POPULATION  TOTALS  FOR  ^UCATIOMAL  LEVELS  OF  ^ 

THOSE  AGES  25+  BY  COUNTY  IN  AREA  XV. 

NO  LESS  THAN    '  NO  LESS  THAN       NO  WITH  4  YEARS 
COUNTY  TOTAL  POP.  (25+)    8th  ED.  (25+)      H.S.  ED  (25+)      COLLEGE  OR  MORE  (25+) 


Appanoose 

-  9162 

1360 

4866 

485 

Davis 

J025 

* 

411 

2596 

281 

Jefferson 

\    .           '  ■ 

8655 

559 

f 

3488 

902 

Keokuk  ^ 

8352 

i  462 

r 

3582 

498 

Lucas. 

6339 

/  724 

3024 

302 

^Mahaska  * 

13060  / 

1270 

1  6270 

952 

Monroe 

5651  J, 

577 

/  2826 

305 

Van  Buren^ 

5383 

438 

.1  2553 

292 

Uapetlo  ^ 

24787 

'  2415 

\  12247 

1441 

Wayne . 

5528 

438 

2563 

277 

Area  XV  . 

91942 

8654 

44G15  * 

5735 

Source!    Statistical  Raport,  D.  P.  I. 

Adult  Education  Section 
Grimes  State  Office  Building 
Dee  Moines,  Iowa  50319 
1970  Census  Data 
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mPICATIOWS  RELATIVE  TO  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS  STATISTICS  ^ 

1»    A  significant  drop  In  enrollment  of  elementary  studenta  In  Area  XV 
haa  occurred  In  the  past  year,  while  a  slight  deviation  haa  occurred 
In  the  Junior  high,  senior  high  and  special  education  areas.     (T^ble  C) 

2.  Comparing  enrollments  of  the  pas t  , two  years  tn  the  public  schools  of 
Area  XV  by  advancing  the  grade  level  one  year >for  73-74,  a  load  occurs 
In  each  of  the  grades  with  the  exception  of  gra^  six,  where  a  gain  Is 
recorded.    Significant  losses  occur  at  grade  ti^oj  ten,  eleven  and 
twelve.     (Table  D)  '  . 

3.  A  prime  factor  In  the  enrollment  decrease  Is  the  difference  In  the 
number  of  graduating  seniors  In  1972-73  and  the  kindergarten  enroll-^ 
ment  In  1973-74.     (Table  D) 

4.  Area  XV  students  were  slightly  more  likely. to  enroll  In  a  private  two 
or  four  year  college  and  less  likely  to  choose' a  public  four  or  two-  * 
year  college  than  Iowa  students  In  general.     (Table  E) 

5.  The  number  of  Area  XV  students  who  choose  to  attend  a  two  or  four 
year  college  has  decreased  since  1969.     (Table  F) 

6r    There  are  only  two  counties  In  Area  XV  (Jefferson  and  Keokuk)  where 
the  adult  population -25+  have' more  people  with  college  degrees  than 
those  who  have  less  than  an  eighth  grade  education.     (Graph  l^compared 
to  Graph  III) 

7.    Three  counties  In  Area  XV  ^(Appanoose,  Davis,  Monroe)  have  one-half 
or  more  of  their  populatldh  25+  who  have  not  completed  high  school, 
with  several  other  of  our  counties  very  close  to  50%.*  (Graph  II) 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 


!•    Will  the  drop  In  enrollment  at  t^^e  elementary  school  l^vel  result  Ih 

an  Improved  tfeacher-put>ll  ratio  with  a  possible  resultant  factor  being  . 
a  greater  capability  toward  Indlvldualjizlng  Instruction  which  In  turn 

«      enhances  effective  career  education  at|  all  levels  -  awareness^  ex- 

ploratoryt  and  preparatory?  ^ 

•  ■■• "  »  \ 

2.  The  fact  that  our  enrollment  Is  declining  as  a  given  grade  moves  from 
one  level  to  the  next  In  the  elementary  school  Is  a  very  significant 

-     factor.    D.^opout  rate  Is  not  a  factor  here  -  so  Initially  this  Implies 
that  younger  families  are" leaving  the  area.    Mortality  rare  seemingly 
would  not  be  a  large  factor  In  this  decline. 

3.  Why  were  there  fewer  students:  seeking  additional -schooling  In  1971 
than  In  1969?    Is  the  decline  continuing  through  to  the  p^esent'tlme? 

4.  Immediate  availability  seems  tp  be  a  factor  In  relation  to  student 
Interest  In  furthering  their  education.     (Examples  -  At>panoose  — 

\      high  percentage  In  two-year;  Jefferson  -  Mahaska  —  high  percentage 
In  four-year.) 

5.  What  seems  on  the  aurface  to  be  a  great  problem  area  (the  education 
level  of  the  adult  population  25+)  Is  probably  not  In  reality  that 
big  £  problem.    At  the' time  that  many  of  these  people  were  preparing 
themselves  for  a  career »  school  was  not  the  primary  means  of  accomplishing, 
thts.    For  our  older  population  following  In  the  family  tradition, 
apprenticeship,  and  learning  by  doing  were  the  primary  methods  and 
schooling  past  the  eighth  grade  was  not  deemed  as  Important  as  It  Is 
today.    There  remains  however,  a  significant  precentage  qf  our  population 
25+  who  could  benelft  from  additional  training,  retraining  and  education. 

^What  methods  can  be  employed  td  encourage  and  Interest  these  people 
In  participating?  f 
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INDICATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  ECONOMIC  LEVELS  STATISTICS  • 


38%  of  the  families  in  Area  XV  have  an  income  of  less 
^han  $6,000,  and  54%  of  the  families  have  an  income  of 
ie^fs  than  $8,000.     2%  of  the  families  in  Area  XV  have 
income  greater  than. $25 ,000 ,  leaving  44%  of  the 
ilies  with  incomes  in  tiie  $8,000  to  $25,000  range, 
erived  from  Table  A) 


Mea^  income  of  families  per  cdlinty  in  Area  XV  is  greatest 
in  j;^fferson  ($9563  )  and  Wapello  ($9358)^  lowest  in  Van 
Buren  ($6873)  and  Wayne  ( $7480 ) ,  with  the  remaining  qounties 
bunched  in-betwee-n  those  figunes .     (Graph  B) 

Mean  income  of  unrelated  individuals  per  county  is  highest 
in  Lucas  ($3553)  and- Wapello  ($2859),  lowest  in  Wayne  ($1863), 
with  the  remaining  counties  bunched  in-between  those  figures. 
(Graph  C) 

4.  Mean  income  of  families  with  female  heads  per  county  is 
highest  in  Monroe  ($6697)  and  Jefferson  ($6340),  lowest  in 
Van  Burer^  ($3625),  with  the  remaining  counties  buncjied  in- 
between  these  figures.     (Graph  D) 

5.  Mean  income  of  all  families  and ; unrelated  individuals  per 
county  is  highest  in  Wapello  ($7736),  lowest  in  Van  Buren 
($5858),  Wayne  ($6180)  and  Appanoose  ($6273),  with  the 
remaining  counties  bunched  in-between  these  figures.   (Graph  E) 

6.  Per  capita  income  of  persons  per  county  is  highest  in  - 
Jefferson  ($2803)  and  Wapello  ($2756),  lowest  in  Van  Buren 
($2150),  with  the  remaining  counties  bunched  in-between  these 
figures. (Graph  F)  ^ 

■  /  ■  \  : 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Self  concept  is  a  major  factor  in  career  choice  and,  there-. 
foUe,  a  very  important  consideration  in  a  career  education 
process.     Coupling  this  with  the  self -concept  theory  that 
one  will  succeed  only  to  degree  that  he/she  feels  worthy  of • 
one  can  ponder  the  number  of  individuals  who  have  limited 
themselves  in  career  choice  due  to  eronoinic  status and  the* 
effect  of  such  a  self i-concept  on  those  in  their  formative 
years  in  our  area  today.     Tf  the  above  mentioned  theory  *to 
a  large  extent  is-valid,  and  if  se If -concept r is  basically 
developed  in    the  initial  five  to  ten  yearg  of  a  person's 
life,   it  follows  that:  * 

A.  Parent  attitud^e  .  " 

B.  .  Home-  environment 

Economic  status.  ^  ,    .  '  , 

are  all  vital  aspects  to  be  considered  in  career  educaVion 
impi^entation.     When  3  8%  of  the  families  in>Area  XV  h^e 
an  income  of  less  than  $6,000,  the  implicatiqn  for  career  \ 
ecjiucation  in  the  aforementioned  senfee  .  becomes  mind  boggl\ing. 

M/ean  income  of  unrelated  individuals,  is  quite  low  in  cdmpari- .  - 
Son  to  the  other  listed  groups.     It  is  quite  possible  that* 
this  figure  is  low  in  light '^f-  the  fact  th^t  our  area  has  so 
many  elderly  people  living  alone  on  fixed,  low  incomes.  ^ 
More  information  is  necessary  on  the  nature  of  the  individuals 
that  comprise  the  category.  . 

Mean  income  of  families  with  a  female  head  of  household  ,is 
somewhat  lower  than  mean  income  for  all  families.     There  are 
several  aspects  to  consider  here.     A  major*  factor  is  that  ^ 
maay  female  workers  are  not  considered  head  of  the  family  and 
thu^  their  income  is  added  to  their  husbands  and  an  additional 
amount  of  disparity  results  between  female  head  and  all" families. 
Secondly,  a  fairly  large  per  cent  of  those  listed  as  families 
with  a  female  head  probably  reflect  only  one  income.  Thirdly 
however,  the  statistics  on  ifemale  Tieads  of  families  does 
imply  that  women  in.  Area  XV' del)  not  receive,  on  an  average, 
as  great  a  salary  as  do  the  men.     Laws  are  on  the  'books  now  y 
and  more  legislation  is  presently  being  introduced  and  passed 
in  regard  to  this  matter.^    Carreer  education  needs  to  develop 
in  Area  XV  in  light  of  these  circumstances. 
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INDICATI0t4S  RELATIVE  TO  URBAN-RURAL  STATISTICS 

^7^=^  ^  "  ^   >  


-  1,     Three  ccHJnties  i^T^rea  XV  (Keokuk,  Van  Buren,  Waynl)  have  a  100% 

rural  jJopulat  ion ,  and  three  "counties  (Jefferson,  Mahaska,  Wapello) 
hnve  less  thah  h  of  their  population  as  rural.     Seven  counties 
"then,  have  a  greater  than  50%  rural  population.   (Graph  A)  , 


Wapello  County  Is  the  only  county  in  Area  XV  with  a  heavy  majority 
of  urban  population>     (Graph  B-) 

'  '    '  •  w 

-  5  '  . 

J        "  .  I  ■        .  • 

Area  wide,  65,5%  of  the  population  is  rur^l,  wfiile  34.5% /of  the 
population  is  utban.  ^  .  ' 


IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Area  XV,  basically  a  rural  population,  has  sustairiedj  jthe  second 
largest  percentage  loss  in  population  in  Iowa  during  tihe jperiod 
1960-1970  and  has  continued  to  drop  in  population  since  that  i 
time.*    When  you  combine  the  information  ip  this  preliminary 
study  with  that  of  employment  characteristics,  it  seems  Reasonably 
clear  why  the  out-migration  of  our  young  adults  has  occui'red. 

From  this  basi Jflnf ormation,  two  assumptions  continue  to  be  ptominent. 
Career  education  must  consider: 


A.  that  our  poptJ^^tion,  basically  rural  in  background 
(even  in  most  areas  defined  as  urban),  will  be 
seeking  education  and  training  in  aon-rural.- type 
occupations.  '  . 

B.  thatmany  that  will  be  educated  and  prepared  for 
job-rentry  in  our  area  will  be  leaving  the  area  for 
employment . 

Career  educajtaon,  must  also  consider,  that  even'  those* people  with  a  rural 
background  preparing  themselves  for  employment  in  a  rural  setting  will- 
moKt  probably  see  many  basic ''changes  in  the  not-too-distant  future. 
(Ijc. -large  scale  and/or  corporate  farming  as  opposed  to  the  sqarller 
family  fartn. ) 
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INDIQATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DROPOUT  STATISTICS  •  .  - 

N  \.  ^    ■      . \^   .       ■, , 

A  Mefinite  relationship  exists  state  ^ide  between  size 

of  school' popu^a^t ion  and  dropout  rate.      (Graph  A) 

There  seems   to  be  some  cons  is tehcy.  be tweeh  the  total  ^ 
population  and   the  dro'pout  rate  per ^erged  area,  especially 
^as  ^t  ^felates   to  large  urban  areas  inX  lova,    (cities  of 


75  ,  000\nd  .  larger  .  )      (Grap^h  B  -  Map  A) 


Grade  levels   ten,   eleven,   and   twelve  are  the^  levels  ^here  most 
dropouts  occur,   with  grade  eleven  significantly  higher  in 
incidence  that?th6  others.      (Graph  C) 

Five  counties  In  Ar^a  XV  have ^  a^4^opou't  ra  te  exceeding  ^ 
the  state  of  Iowa  d^o^ou t:  ,r ate  of   2.74.      (Graph^  -  Map  fa) 

.There  seetns   to  be  -aome  consistency  b>etween  the  total 
population  and   the  dropout  rate  per  county.    ^  (Graph  E) 

There  seems   to  be  some  cotisio t;]ency  between  the  total  , 
population  of   sjtudents  and   the.  dropout  rate  per  co.unty. 
(Graph  F) .     The  most  noticeable vexception  being  Keokuk 
county  —  possibly  explained  by  the   f ac t  that  several 
smaller  school   districts  make  up   the  whole  of  Keokuk 
county.      (Stkte  wide  lower  dropout  rates  ^-  Graph  A) 

A  high  percentage  of   low  income  does  not   indicate   that  a 
county   in  Area  XV  would  necessarily  have  a  high  dropout 
rate.     Two  count  les ,   Keokjik  and  Van  Buren  are  high  in 
percent  of  low  income  and  yery  low  in  dropou^t  ra te  . 
(Graph  <i) 

Male  and  female  dropouts  ^re   fairly  evenly  distributed 

oughout   the   counties   of ^Area  XV  with  exception  of  Davis, 
WapelJ.o,   and  Wayne  where  males  are  significantly  greater 
in  incidence.      (Graph  H) 


IMPLICATIQNS  gOR  CAREER  EDUCATIO'N 


Why  do  small  districts    (with   llmited  course  offerings., 
special  staff  and  facilities)  have  a  greater  ability  to 
hold  students   in  school   than  the  large,  districts?  . 

Wha  t  are  the  s  ta t,ed  reasons  for  leaving  s chool  7  kr^ 
these  stated  reasons   an  accura tie  assessment  of   the,  ' 
situation?  ' 

Example:     "I  want  to  quit  school  to  work  full  time" 
--^  when  actually  unG^iccessf ul  experiences 
in  s chool ,  home ,   or  Communi ty  environment 
cause  the  student  to  turn  away  from  his 
present  dituation.\  . 


Is  there  an  economic  level  that  a  great  proportion  of 
dro^pouta  are  associated  with? 

Hpw  much  better  qualified  for 
these  dropouts  be  if  they  had 
prescribed  period  of   time  for 

How  will  this  data  dovetail  with«  other  areas  of  pre- 
liminary study? 


•*5 


successfjtsfl  Bmployment  f  would 
stayed  In  school  for  the 
graduation? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  DATE  SHEET 


A.    Counties  in  Area  XV  —  Percentage  of  Minority 

^  .(Bounty 


X  BLACK 

%  SPANISH  AMERICAN 

%  OTHERS 

TOTAL  % 

■y 

1:0  • 

/ 

3  ■ 

'   .  -0  ' 

1>3 

.0 

.1 

.1 

.8 

I 

.A 

.2 

i.4 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.0 

.7 

.0 

.7 

'S'     1.6..  :°- 

.   .11:0 .1 

1  i  i 

■1.0  .vrJ' 

1.0 

\      V  ,  .|0  ^ 

■  .0 

■    ;o      ■>   '  ; 

.6  r 

.6  ' 

.7 

:  .21-'  ^  . 

.1 

•  p-1.0  , 

.0 

.  .2 

.3 

'  ,       . 5-  ■ 

Appanoose 
Davis 
Jefferson 
Kedkuk 
^  Lucas 
Mahaska 
M(|nj-;t)e  . 
Van  Buren 
Wapello 
.Wayne 


Cities  in  Are|i  XV  over  2500  ^-  Percentage  of  Minority 
X  BLACK  %  SPANlSttsAMERICA^ 


CITY. 


i^lbia 
Blopmf ield 
Qenterville 
Chariton 
Fairfield 
•  Oskaloosa 
'  Ottumwa 


0 
.2- 

,  .0 

1:0 


.  State  of  Iowa-Area  XV  —  Percentage  of  Minorities 


%  OTHERS 


STATE 


7.  BLACK 


%  SPANISH  AMERICAN 


Z  OTHER 


.0 

.4: 

Z.9. 
r  .  1 

\.0 

,li3 


TOTAL  Z 


Iowa 
Area  XV 


1.2 
.5 


.6 
.3 


.2 
.1 


2.0 
.9 


/h  1  ■  .  ■ 

0.    Number  of  BlacKs  in  ,Area  XV,  —  660  , 
Number  of  Blacks  in  cities  over  2500  ~  629 


95.3% 


Number  of  Spanish  Americans  in  Area  XV  -f  480 
Number  of  Spanish  Amj^ricans  in  cities  ov^r  2500^210^—  43. 8%^ 

NumJer  of  oj^pr  minolrities  in  Area  XV  ~  226  I 

Numl^er  of  othtr  minolrities  in  cities  over  ?500-124  —  54.9% 

Total  minorities  in  Area  XV       1366      ^  ^  - 

Total  minorities  in  cities  over  2500--963  —  70.5% 


NOTE:    Counties  and  cities  with  zero  listed  reflect  less  tha\i^l%^f  total  population 


10. 


INDICATIONS  RELATIVE  TO  MINORITY  STATISTICS 


Iv  yPouT  couiitles  (Appanoose,  Jefferson,  Mahaska,  Wapello)  have  Black 
.  people  comprising  more  than  1.~1%  of  the  total  population.     (Graph  A) 

2.  Spanish  American  minorities,  although  smaller  In  total  ntmber  than 
the  Black  population,  are  more  widespread  across  Are§  XV.     (Graph  B 

In  relation  to  Graph  A)  .  ,4'^  ^  , 

,  **      ■  ■   ■  '- 

3.  Cumulation  of  other  minorities  are  smaller  In  number  than  eltb(|r. 


4. 

r  ' 


5. 


10, 


Blacks  or -Spanish  Americans:     (Graph  C) 


Four  counties  (Appanoose,^ Jeff erson,  Mahaska,  Wapello)  have  minority 
pe^ple^  In  exciss  of  approximately  200  tbtal  population.  |,(Gra^h  D) 


Four  cities  (Centervllle,  Fairfield,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa)  of  the  seven 
cities  over  2500  popi/latlon  have  Blacky  people  comprlslhg  more  than  . 
•1%  of  the  total  population.    These  cities  correspond  directly  with  . 
the  four  counties  noted  In  No.  1  above.     (Graph  E  In  relation  to 
Graph  A)  *  " 

Three  cities  (Centervllle,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa)  have  Spanish  American 
people  comprising  more  t^an  .9%  of  the  total  population,  '^^ese  cities 
correspond  directly  with  three  o^  the  four  lead^^ng  countiesTln  ^raph 
B,  Indicating  a  measurable  Spanish  American  population  In  rural  Jef-%^ 
ferson  County.     (Graph  F  In  relation  to  Graph  B) 
. .  -  '  '   ■  ■    '■  ,         .  ■ 

Six  of 'the  seyen  cities  over; 2500  In  population  have  other  minorities 
in  excess  0%        of  the  popujlatlon.     (GrapK  G) 

Four  cities  (Centervllle,  Fairfield,  Oskaloosa,  Ottumwa)  have  the 
greater  number  of  total  minority -groups  ^n  almost  direct  relation-     .  > 
ship  to  the  Incidence  In  Graph  D.    .(Graph  H  In  relation  to  Graph  D)*  \ 

*  * 
While  , the  greater  percentage  of  Blacks  in  Area  XV  reside  In  the  four 
largest  cl;tle8  of  Area  XV  (95.3%),  the  ratio  0f  Spanish  American  and 
other  minority  groups  Is  fairly  evenly  distributed  between  urban  and 
rural.    <||uppletnentary  Data  Sheet  —  Part  D)^^ 

Area  wide  percentages  reflect  a  very  small  percentage  of  iniinorlty- 
vgroups  In  Area  XV  —  less  than  .1%.    However,  there  are  c6munl^e8 
where  concentrations  of  minority  groups  occur.     (Su^lementary  Data 
Sheet  —  Patt  C,  Graphs  E  and  F)  ,  ^ 
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IMPLICATIONS  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Does  the  presence  of  a  minority  population  alter  the  concept  of 
career  education  as  is  applies  to  home,  school,  or  community  in 
Area  XV? 


What,  if  any,  impsict  does  being  a  member  of  a  minority  group  have 
to  do  with  successful  preparation  and  placement  in  the  career  of 
an  individuals  choice  in'Area  XV? 


Is  it  advantageous,  disadvantageous,  <ir  of  no  consequence,  one 
way  or  the  otner,  to  be  a  member  of  » minority  group  where^  minor- 
ities are  less  than  .1%  of  the  total  population  in  relationship  to 
succjessful  career  preparation  and  pla<!ement? 


,Ho' 


this  data  dovetail  with  other/  areas  of  preliminary  sttiiiy? 
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EMPLOYMENT  DEVELOPMENTS  AND  OUTLOOK  BY  OCCUPATION 


IN  .IOWA 


EXTRACTED  FROM: 


ANNUAL  MANPOWER  PLANNING  REPORT 


FY  1975 


1  I 


1 1  \ 
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JOWA  EMPLOYMENT  ^SECURIT%  COMMISSIOIT^ 
RESEARCH  AND  STATISTICS  DEPARTMENT  - 


AFFILIATED,  WITH 


1^ 


MANPOWER  ADMIKISTHATION 
U.S.  DEPARTMElb  OF  LABOR 


1 


Employment  Developments  and  Outlook  By  Occupation, 

According  to  the  fiscal  year  1975  ^^nual  Report  of  Occupational 
Requirements  for  Vocational  Education  f^r  Iowa,  published  ^ 
by  thte  Iowa  Employment  Securl ty •'Commission ,  the  demand  for 
workers, ^In  various  occupationaik'^categories  will  be  as 

follows:  '  o  ' 

-  'J* 

Professional,  Technical and<.*f4nagerial :  ^  / 

'  :  '  -ir^rCsTfCWT*    •  


Professional'  nurses  will- require  the  greatest  number  of  total  ^ 
needs  among  workers  in  tihe  year  ahead.    Needs  for  teachers  are' 
projected  high,  but  this  do^s.  not  take  fi\to  account  the^  decline 
in  th^  birth  rate  and  the  number  of  school  age  children.  Over 
seven  hundred  workers  ar^ •expected  to  be  required  in  arts  and 
entertainment  but  thds  due  to  the  fact  that  this  encompasses 
a  large  number  and  variety;  of  occupations;    Medical  and  dental 
technicians,  physicians  and,,  surgeons  and  accountants  ahd 
auditprs  will  also  have  needs  of  approximately  two  hundred 
for  each  of  the ^groups.  ^ 

Clerical  and  Sales; 

The  greatest  needs  in  the  year  ahead  will  be  shown  for  secretaries 
stenographers  and  typists.    Sales  work  will  require  approxi-j 
mately  three  thousand  workers.    Other  clerical  needs  will 
range  from  small  to  moderate  with  exception  of  shipping  and 
receiving  clerks.    In  this  area  automated  equipment  and  stream^ 
lining  of  record  keeping'  will  strictly  limit  the  need  for 
^ew  workers.  ^.  / — 

Service  Occupations: 

Five  occupations  ^mong  service  workers  are  projected  to  have 
total  needs  of  over  one  thousand  in  the  year  ahead:  Private 
household  workers,  waiters  and  waitresseis,  cooks,  hospital 
attendants,  and  Janitors  .and  sextons. 

Agriculture:  ' 

There  will  be  no  projected ^requirements  for  additional  workers 
in  agriculture  since  agricultural  employment  is  projected  to 
be  decreasing  in  the  year  ahead. 

Processing : ,  *  ^ — • 

Expansion  ne^.ds  for  all  processing  qtfcu^a.tions  are  negative, 
duetto  proje  :ted  declines  In  the  corresplbnding  industrial  ^ 
^employment.    However the  need  to  replace  worke|:s  who  leave 
their>  present  Jobs  will  create  positive  total  needs  f^r  these^ 
(^ucubat^ons. 
Th  :|, 

Machine  Trades: 

The  gteatest  needs  in  the  machine  trades  occupations  will  be 
for/«otor  vehicle  mechanics.    There  Will  alao  ^e  a  noderate 
need  for  nachinlata.    Tool  and  die  aakere-  and  cabinet  Makers 
vill  continue  to  be  in  demand. 


Benchvork: 

\  .  ' 

Metal  working  assemblers  needed  in  the  year  ahead  are 
exp|Hcte'd  to  number  over  three  hundred  f^fty  with  the  majority 
of  those  needed  to  replace  present  workers  who  leave.  . 
Expansion  needd  for  k^ers  and  stitchers  will  be  affected 
by  mechanized  equipment  and  labors-saving  devices 

Structural  Work:  i  > 

Projected  increases  in  the  construction,  fabricated  metals 
and  transportation  equipment  industry  will  stimulate  the 
demand  for  structural  workers.    Specific  occupations  with 
Substantial  requirements  will  include  welders  and  flame 
cfutters,  painters  and\paper  hangers,  carpenters  pnd  plumbers 
anj  pipe  fitters.         t       '  .  i 

Miscellaneous  Workers  i  - 

^  ^long  the  occupations  included  here,  bus  ,  ty^uck  and  tractor 
driver^  will  have  the  gre^tes^  requirements.    There  will  also 
be  a  considerable  demand  for  auto  parking  attendants* 

During  Fiscal  Year  197-3 ,  103,315  Job  openings  were  received 
by  the  offices  of  the  Iowa  State  Employtnetft  Service.  Of\ 
these,  72,689  were  filled  by  ^placements  .'and  28,926  were 
cancelled.  """^At  the  end  of  the  period,  4j;925  openings  remained 
unfilled  of  which  2,604  had  been  open  a^d  unfilled  for 
. 30  days  or  more . 

Our  present  prediction  of  the  role »of  the  current  energy 
shortage  in  respect  td*^  occupational  requirements  is  the 
following:  ,  Iowa  will  probably  be  \in  a  better  position  to 
maintain  relatively* stable  employment  than  the  average  state. 
Sin^e  the  tourist  and  recreationiil  activities  ai:e  less  in 
Iowa  than  in  many  other  states,  occupations  in  these  fields 
will  be  11 ttle • af f ected .    The  importance  of  agriculture 
to  the  nation *s  economy,  is  so  great  that  it  is  rather  certain 
that  sufficent  fuel  for  con|:inued  normal  farm  activities  yi'll 
be  allocated.    Consequently,  there  should  be  continued  normal 
job  opportunities  In  agri-business  occupations,  and 
those  occupations  serving  the  farm  sector  of  the  economy, 
despite  the  expected  decline- for  farm  workers  themselves .  , 


Also  a  large  proportion  of  Iow>ans  are  engngr^  in  ocqupkations 


.in  industries^  that  ^use  relatively  small  amounts  of  ^nc 


dupkatioi 


a 


good  i>o^i 


rgy , 
lion 


example  insurance  and.  services  •    This  Is 
Yiirith^r  reason^  that  moji^t  loW^ans  will  be  in  a 
to  r^ain  their  jobs  even  if  the.  energy  crisep  becomes!  more 
'seve  fe      .  v  ^  ' 

I  *    ^  ' 

These  estimates  were  based  on  the  1960  census*  Estimates 
of  projected  insnpoirer  requirements  by  occupation^  based 
on  the  1970  cemus  will  be  available  later  as  a.  separate 
publication*  « 
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ADDI/TIONAL  ITEMS  FOR  MANPOWER  PLANNING  DATA  SUMMARY 

BY  roUNTY 
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DAV  I  S 


WELFARE 
RECIPIENTS 
NEEDING  SERV. 


^8 


SCHOOL 
DROP  outs' 

58 

30 
53 


VETERANS 
NEEDING 
SERV. 

110 


52 
99 


MINORITIES 

NEEDING 

SBRVXCES 

15 


7 
10 


KKOKUK 


67 


20 


98 


l.UCAS 


129 


22 


66 


MAHASKA 


MONKOK, 


VAN  KlIKKN 


WAP  Kl. 1.0 


WAYNK 


AKKA  XV 
lOTAhS: 


173 


62 


46 


589 


59 


1459 


61 


17 


14 


154 


17 


446 
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154 


57 


59 


337 


54 


2^ 


086 


"227 


11 


315 


II icni.icaiTS  &  CONCLUSIONS^        •  .  •  >  '  ; 

lH)IMIl.Ari()N  GROWTH  is  expected  to  continue  to  slow  between  .1970  and 
l^HO  ;is   It  has  during  the  p'iist  Jscveral  deCades.-  Net  out-migratidp 
of   Iowa  resLdent,s,  the  most  iinportant  factor  leading*  to  lowa's^small 
population  growtli,;  showed  a  marked  decl>ffe  during  'the  later  sixties^ 

AiioLIkt  casual  factor  for  Iowa's  slowing  population  growth*  in  recent 
years  has  been  a  declining  birth  rate  durirtg  the-slxt.ie^  and  early'  ' 
seventies.  '  From  a  high  of  25.1  births  per  thousand  pojJulafcion  during 
I9M,  the  birth  rate  has  generally  declined  ur1(til  it*  reached  14.3  ^ 

*  Jn  1972  ,  the  lowest  on  recoil.     The .  birth  r\ate  has  continued' to  ' . 

'decline  in  1973,  and  if  no,t  already  attained,  zero  popufl^tion  /growth  ' 
is  a  foreseeable  possibility^  in  the  seventies.    "      ,  I 

LA)U)K  FOKCF  GROWTH  is  expected  to  cont  inue  to  increase  -at      faster  .r^te. 
Lliaii  the  population',  but ,  as  pppulatipn.  groi^th^  will  be  tempered  by 
<MiL-migrat ion  and  the  falling  birtjH  rate  of  tlie  sixties.  ^  ' 

YOIJNC  ADULT  WORKRHS  will  be  the  fastest-grbWifrig'*  group 'in  the.labcfr-^ 
force.        T      t        /  ■»      I       :  '^^ 

TKKNACKRS  will  be  added  to' the  labor  for,qe^  in' lafge,  numhei;&' but  a 
declining  ratQ  of  growth,  thereby  enhancing  -  their  toployment  prospects; 
Speilal  efforts' will  'fiavei,  to  be  m^de  to,  emf>loy  m.ijioritjf  teeit^^ers  as 
this  group  has  .grown  spectacularly >elat ive  to  tlie.  tojtal  teenage  la bo;i? 

MINOKITI  ES  ha\>e  ihade  gains' in  education^  but  Cheir , unenfploymen'c  fate 
remains  atihve  that  of  wliTtdA  %         **  '        1     \*   '  •        *     -  * 

^  [       '    . .        ' .         :     ,       ■        '     ■         •        "  ^  . 

WOMKN  ,  who  ,ir6  becoming  increasingly  educated are'Janterdng/fhe /labor  -  ^ 
•I  gref  in  larger  and  larger  numbers,      '  '  '  ^ 

^   '    '  '  ,      / .         -  '   ■  ■  .  '  - 

IvDUCA  TIOJ^,  boEK  at  t^he  college  and  Itpcat ipnal  I'eyel,   i^  vitaL^-in  a 
rapid.ij^  changing  technrlcal  age,'  especially,  to  a.  state  passing  from  an  ' 
.iKT  icul  turai  to  an  industrial  ph^ge  of  ^fjPelopmerit 'A  cbfuie'ct  evalua- 
tion, ol   current  and  future  stddent  needs  b/ v'^dncatQj^'sJls  essential  if 
our  ypdth  are  to  have  the  traialn^-^lp  job  skills  necessaipy  tp  success-^ 
fuNy  1  ivjc  and  compete  in*  ouc  highly  technicaCl^soc^ty '  ^ 

OCCUPATIONS  of  an  infinite "vatlety  and  number -requiring,  evdt  h^^gher  job 
skMlk  ^(ire, appearing  at  a  quickenlfig  pac^'*/ .  .A  concerted  effort' by 
empioybefl,  ^educator^'.^aniiU  Cqy^rnment  can  iead  us  through  -fhis  complex/ 
maze  K(<8i:^9         ^   .     '     '  ,  ,*         ,      '     .  .  . 

^  .i^oviding;  -pertinent  occu;>ational  information.  . 

Training  oc^f^^-t'^-alhing  In  incri^asffigly  larger-  ^ 
-    p/^^IJ^^^y^"  of  the  State!     workers  f.or^those      ^  -  , 
'*bccupaL^ojiH  p'rxjvidin^  the  most  job 'opportwnlbies —  - 
professional',   tWlmical,  clerical  and^service  , 
occupations.'  »  ) 


3.     Supplementing  foraal  education  by  expansion'  of 
on-the--job  training.  ^ 

'*         4.     Improving  counseling  and  guidance  to  our  jolj) 
-seekers. 

5.     Expanding  our  effort  td  match  jobS' with  job 
.  skills.        •     '  I 

mPLOYMHNT  G)<OW'l'H   is  centered  in  the  service-producing ,  industries. 

Our  prliAalry   life  needs  sat  isf  ied ,  we  have  'come  td  focu^^our  attention 

on  such  c)  i-scret  ionary  needs  as  better  goverrunent  *,  educatfoaal* 

recreat  ii^a  1  and  health  services,  a  decent  standard  of  i  living  for  all,  , 

a  preservation- of  our  natural  beauty  spots,  and  the  conservation  of  j 

our,  'natiira[l   resources,  '  /  .  ,  ^ 

IM:K  CAPFTA  INCOMK  of  rowans  is  below  the  national  avet|age.  ^  Opening 

nc^w  oxpo^-i:  markets  and  expanding  current  markets — especially  those  - 

i  nvi>  I V  lr\)?,  iiur  number  one  raw  material,  farm  commodities — Is  one  way 

of  shifting  mprcw  irfcome  into  our  agri-business- oriented  economy,     ^  ( 

I'OVKKTY  Is  a  pr>r>bl^m  for  many  Iowa  families,  bujt  especially  those  lining 
In  rural  areas.     KeneWed  emphasis  should  be  aiirfed  at  eliminating' t|re 
tvaujies  of  poverty.     Qf  tl^t»  tot,al  Towa  families  living  below  Thfe  poverty 
level     only  13.2%  were  receiving  public  assistance  in  1969.         \  .  ~ 

'        I.      ^  '  .  •   '  '    '  '    '  '  • 

I'KODUCTIA/ITY  .in  T^wn  surpasses  the  national  average  iand  of  that  we  can 

be  priMfd.    »Higl?er  ^raduc t iv ity^  is  a  g'oal  worth  striving  for.     Any  improve- 

mciVr    In  our.  produc  tivity  level  will  spawn  further  ^iionomic  growth,  help  lowev 

(^Mt^^  and  prices*,  and  create  a  higher"  standard -of  living  for  oi/r  people. 
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Af?i;A  XV:  DISABLED  •  POPUT^TION 


STASIS TI.d1\L  REPORT 


INTRODUG^IQN:    ^  /'  ,         "  ^ 

—   •      ^      /;  //r  '       J  .        ^  ^      ^  > 

The  Otttu^ii  Area  Offic6  Of|^' the  R^habili tationf Edacation.  ^nd  Services 
Branch  Qf  thie  Department  ,6T  Public  on  the 

disabled  population  of  tire  t  cc)mp rising  Area  XVl  This  data  \^ 

is  to  bemused  in  conjunet^dn  with  otln'er  data 'as  the  Ottumv^a  Area  Office, 
Indian  HilSLs^  Community  College,  '  agencies  seek 

to^  identify  some  of  th^f  unmet  educati'ional/training  needs  i^nd  plan  for 
the  development  p.f  methods  to  m^t  ^hese  needs.  '    ^  # 

Gathering  data  ,  for  planning  has  becOm^  a  way  of  life  f or  inany  of.  the 
State  agencies  arid  its'  branch  affiliatee.     The  State  has  even  brought  ^ 
into  being  the  Of f ice  of'  Prbgrani  and  Planning  under  the  Governpe^s  . 
Office.     This.maltiplicity  of  available  data  can  cause  considerable' 
confusion  if  careful  analyzing  of  how  the  data^ was  gatbe^ed,  the 
reliability  of^  the  data,  its  sub.stkntia^tion  by  ano^ther  >tCMiy ,  and  the 

ose  for  which  the  data  .  is  intended  is  not  criticaflly  ^reviewed  by 
the  planning  group  wisFiing  to  iis^Jthe  data. 


After  review  of  ;av^ailabl;fe  data' it  the  rnost  appropriate  data 

base  would: be  that  available  in  the  \hree  part  publication  entitled 
"Vocational  Rehabilitation^  -  A  PlanTFor 'All  lowa"^  prepared  by  Harhridg^ . 
House,  Inc.,  of  Bost0n ,  Massachusetts.     The  rationale  for  dtiii zing/ 
this  data  was:     (I)-  T^^     original  situdy     goal  was  to  identify  th^  dis- 
albed  popLiiation  in  relationship  ;lro  the  vocational  rehabilitation  needs; 
(2)  The  study  pi;*@^iaed  for  the  yedr  1968  and  projections  for  the  year  ; 
1975  in  cbn^id^rable^  detail;   (3)   %e  methodology  used  in  determining 
the^indings^Sv.  pr^^^  in  detail  in  Part  3  of  the  set  of  publications 

whibh  allows  ufuture  planners  to  utilize  the  method  in  replicating  t^e 
study  utilizing  newly  acquired  da^a  such  as  the  1970  census;  and  (4)  A 
comprehensive  Natiortal  Health  Sur\;^ey  related  compatible  data  which 
provides  a  ^u^)portive  aspect  concerning  the  reliability  of  the  study. 

METHODOLOGY:  ,  .  ' 


The  Harbridge  Kouse  £tudy  utilized  essentially  a  screening  process  that 
identified  a  demand  for . rehabilitation  services  by  progressively  elim- 
inating from  Iowa's  general  population  all  persons  who  did  not  meet 
the  eligibility  criteria  of  the  State/Federal  Program  of  Vocational 
Rehabilitation.     The  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  did  alter  the 

eligibility  criteria,  but  it  is  doubtful  that  these  changes  would  -sub- 
stantially alter  the-  data  base  of  the  study.    .The^current  basic  con- 
ditions  of  eligibility  are:      (1)   The'presence  of  a  phy sical/mentai 
disability;   (2)   The  existencef  of  a  substantial  handicap  to  employment; 
(3)   A  reasonable  expectation  that  vocational  rehabil^.tation  services 
maV  benefit  the  individual  in  -terms  of  employability  (this  {Provides 
the  aspect  of  "feasible^'  for  vocational  rehabilitation)  .  .        *  ' 
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UNIVERSE  OF  NEED  BY<  COUNTY 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975  ^ 


COUNTY 


DNIVKKSK 
.OF  UKVA) 


POOR- 


-  DISAD- 
VANTAGES 


OTHER 
POOR 


NON 
POOR 


POVERTY 


AlS:r.J)THER 

NON-POOR 


AIM'ANOOSK 


2042 


421 


343 


.  78 


1621 


648 


973 


DAV  I  K 


9f>4; 


199 


162 


37 


766 


306 


460 


.IKKFKKSON 


1  U)') 


269 


.219 


50 


'1036 


414 


622 


KKCIKIIK 


LUCAS 


IHI  •■). 


374  305 


175 


143 


69 


32 


1441 


676 


576 


2  70 


•865 


406 


MAHASKA 


327 


267 


60. 


1261 


504 


757 


MONKOK 


13  J  2" 


316 


257 


58 


1216 


486 


730 


VAN  HURKN 


90H 


187 


L52 


35 


72; 


288 


433 


WAI'KLI.O 


waVnk 


Ai<i  j\  xv; 

TOTALS: 


AK/H 


:hH  1 


If)')  66 


1005 


140 


3413 


819 


114 


2781 


186 


26 


631 


3873 


540 


13151 


1548 


216 


5256 


J  • 
2326 


324 


7896 
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ERIC 


COUNTY 
APPANOOSK 


UNDKRUtlL. 
j)l_SAI^  


DISADVANTAGED  BY  COUNTY 
FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1975 
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mm^  ^  UNDER 

PLOYED  UTILIZED 


58 


2»5 


/  EMPL. 
PART- 
TIME 

65 


empl.      "  not  in 
Eull"^time  labor  force 
but  poor-^  but  should  be 


136 


84 


DAV  I  S 


162 


27 


L34 


31 


64 


40 


.ii;ki-i;i<S()N 


2  19 


37 


182 


41 


87 


54 


KKOKUK 


305 


52 


253 


58 


121 


75 


MICAS 


MAHASKA 


14.3 


267 


,  24 


'  45 


119' 


222 


27 


50 


57 


106 


35 


66 


MONKOK  ^  237 


VAN  lUIKKN 


152 


44 


214 


127 


49 


29/ 


102 


60 


63 
37 


WAi'i:i.i.() 


H19 


139 


680 


155 


324 


201 


wa/n  !•: 


AKKA  XV 
TOTALS: 


1  14 


2  781 


>7I 


95- 
\ 

2311 


22 


527 


.45 


1102 


28 


683 
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-hiis     -mv  iK^^^.oT'-'wlu.  is  (IJs.-ilili-d.  hniuli'.-ppiU-J ,  .n  d   I       T,' '  ^"  '       n'  '  ^ 

'  .v.v.vU-i.onal  r.'.nM  1. .  -  n  t  .  on   is     7;^, '    >  .      .     ,    ,.,,,,p,n.     Tl.is  \ 

two  broad  suh-popuLaLiuns.   ;,on  -  n,:,  t  .  I  .it  ion..  L  i  /  u  ^      • ,  ;    -.j  •      •  . 

M  ^^<"p^4""t  1-  low,.-,  pop  ::1  aN  on .  '  no  detaUed  d..srrxpf.on  w,ll 
tl.an  one  p«  D       t  l  i^M.rr..,  rfi^> rt-soMU'd  Vi  this  .-eport  do 

•  TTl         m'-    n'     tnLional   z:d  and  ,fon  -  i  ns  t  i  t  u  i  i  unal  Lxcd  p...r.ons. 

;;;;:'r:tn':e;h:d\.; rui^d  m        r-^r:;;;'^;:r:;^:v;;:;^ir  d'- 1!;^:  •  ^ 

,,,,ion  was  Liu.  ,;.Jia.u.o  or,  .t,;  ■ 

/    ,..,vuM.,M0'    rt-SMlls  onlv    ...         ,  .  ,                \  t       1   al-prupf  i,>l  p  .  mud  i  Uca  Lions  „ 

\:  iM.n.-  anal;  x.cd  ^'r;'             y,;,',-  ^     ModiUc-a^on.'  uM  I  :«m1  by  ilarhridve  ■. 
^n-,nU.  .to  a.-'nov..              ;' V,.,  .-L   i  •     Vnr  T^T  ar  I  I  V  and   Lil  astral  ivt.- 

WITT  Uis.-svod   .t  ;hla,l  ..t,Vr.M  of  m';-  .'..ncral  scrocnin;.  ' 

loi'.f  :-LaV,c-->  arc:  ^ 

.     ^'                    ,        ,  ,     ,    r              .•■  ii'    ''m'    'fnr>r-al   popul.ition  ot  tW* 

- ,  ■ S  I  .-jt.  I-  uf  I  nwa  .  ' 

T     .li.'^tn.-..   tbu;  l'-^•^rrd■•^  Hcirn^^'- report   i  d.-nt  i  f  i  nd  the  sL?/ o  f  ^ 

ow  •            -pal       P  '  ^  '^'^^^^^^  •■'••^      whol...and  dX^K^buLcMl 

-        r.;l;\h;    sUL.LnS,,,-  in.  Pc.ionH   in  Lhc  SL.,te  tor-  the  plann.n. 

yciirs   I  ''b7  ^'uvd       /  '  ,  ,    -  s 


sjAni: 


id(Milif\  an,un;r  tl'f;  y^cnrral   population  who  uvv. 

(or  wi,l  i      ■■■)    liis.-  l  1  I'd. 


.        ,•   ■    ,..,1   ic  !>,.  l-ipst   of  'ib.f  Statutory  »4>r--r(>qui  sites  to"  •, 
"^""^^       ■lil.r;:  l-^,.  Il^nal   KchabLXitatron  scrvU-es.     A  d.finition 


'T'l'.'-b;  d  w^s  s.l,.:.,;:d     b   1   would'ylc:ld   Lho  n,osL  con.ur.,.  L  |  v. 


"ERIC 


1 

-3 


■      '  ^  .     .  ,  ^  '•  '  ■-  ■ 

an  individual's  activUies  or  funct  Loni.-^  • "   .(NOILI:,  The  original. 
HarbrlcW  House  Studyin  their  definitio^i  of  disabled  included 
behavioral  disorders.     This  category  ol  disability  has  been  ^ 
eLiminfitod  ffoin  tlm  Rchabilitatioti  Act  of  l^f73.)' 

The  esVirnntes  for  Livis  sta«e  were ,  calculated  by  npplying  a  series 
of  pr/'vulencc  rat-s  of  disab.led  persons  based  on  tlie  health 
intettiew  survey  reported  by  the- National  Health  Survey  which  was 
tlK?  most  comprehensive  and  carefully  qdntrolled  studv  of  its 
type      An  import  an  L^dC^antage  of  this  survey  was  that  the  data 

"    reported  was  based  on  the  re-s^ondents',  own  evaluation  of  .their 

.     disability.     Tuus,  if  a  person  does  not  regard  himselrf  £^  being  _ 
disabled,   it'  is  unli^kely  that  he  will  seek  Vocational  ReTiabilUatlon  • 
services  and.   for  planning  purposes,  doefe  not  constitute  an  effective 
part  of  tho  demand.     This  starvey  data  was  reported  on  nonr^lnstitution- 
ali/ed  population.     Therefore,  the  disability  prevalence  rates  should 
i,e  applied  onlv  to  the  non^^ilWtitutionalized  population.  Uarbridj^c 
llou^ie  attempted  Lo  take  l/to  account  the  afft<:ts  of  under-reporting  ^ 
^since  it  is  certain  tli^tyihe  prevalence  of  disability  as-  reported  , 
in  tlip  House  Survey  is  understated.     Xhere  is  an  estimate  of 
\-i  iwuj.'  between  IbX  iind  2"^%  as  a  rcson^ble  accounting  for  under- 
repbrtiiu'.     The  !!ijrbrid,i;e  House  stucty  'upgraded  the  disability 

^    prevalence  derived  from  the  Health  Int^erview  S.Urvey  hy 

and  2'j    wivicli  were  presented  in  this  study  as  low,  mid,  and 

•    liigU-f«ny:e  ps'lunaKvi.     Jn^the  compiling  of  this  report,  only  tlie 
mid-raii;;c'  est  im.jto  wd.s  utilized.  >  ^  ^ 

yiACi;  3:     Identify  lliose  among  ^tlre  disabled  population  who  are 
:•.        •  .^ij^i   j,7Tj  'vocationally  handicapped. 

I  • 

This  sL.-.i-  identities  tlie  disabled  persons  (STACK  2)   in  the^  gcne^:al 
nopul.-l^io^   (.STACr.  1)  wlici  aie  vocationally  handicapped  by  their  ^  ^  -  •  ^• 
disahilily      These  estimates  include  only  those  disabledaiersons  •  ^ 
severely  limited  iil  thei  ••  major  activity      work ,  play,  ot -house ~ 


keepiniv.  hut  oh Ly  i "t-  meet's  pti  additional  requirement  of  bcifig  ■ 
?rttere.sttid  ih  l^e»in^.- J^aM. fully  occupied.     Th^;  Rehabilitatiw  Agt^ 
of*l,97r-clfan^'ed  tlie  term  "Gainful  Occupation"  to  '^Cwplay ability.  . 
Tlie  definition  of  empl  oyability  is  aa^f bllo-z/S^     «l:mployabillty  ^ 
refers  to  a  detemiina t  i on '  tlia t  t/b  provision  of  Vocational  Rehab- 
ilitation services  Tf.  likely Enable  an  individuai.^to^entc*r.  or 


'retain  employment  consistent  w  j t 
in  n  competitive  l-nhor  market;  t 


his  capaci Ties  and  abilities 
le  practice  of  *a  procfession;  ^ 


seiF- employment;  homemaking;  fam  of  family  work  (including 
work  for  which  payment  is  in  kin|d  rattier  t?han  in  caSh)  v  sheltered 
employment;  homehound  employmentVor  other  gainful  work."    Thus,  . 
a  person- who  considers  h'imself  diWled  but  retired  from  the  work 
force  would  not  be  ooncidered  vocdHor\ally.  handicapped.     In  this 
sta-e',  the  Harbridge  House  Study  introduced  the  concept  of-  lapor 
rorc^-  status.  '  nata  trom  the.  Bureau  of •  Labor  Statistics  and  the 


by 


Iowa  Dnployment  SecfLrlty  ^^Cbfmniss  ion  were  used'  td  de^ennlne, 
trao  i'voup:  tlie  labor  force  status  of  disabled  as:     (1)  Unemployed; 
(2)    -mployed;  or.(i)  T!Ot  in  the  labor  force.  Cross  correlation 


ot-^  tile  above  factors  produced  an  estimate  of  the  percentage 
disabled  per.sons  who  are  vocationally  handicapped. 


'  <^TAGE  IcJontiry  those  amon/the  disabled  a.^d  handic^ped       •  \ 
 '~    popiLlnrion  wlm  arf.y(or  will  be)   feasildo.     ,  f 

The  m-aX  state  of  the  s-rtirfin^  process  produces  tho  demand 
lor  voTrnonal-  rohah  i  iit^t/on  s.rvi'ces  based        ^he^  f  eas^b.lxty 
,    <.oncc.pt  incorporated  with/the  other  stages.     Not  ail  disabled 
♦    and  hanciapped  persons  a/e  feasible.     Pr-r^o-.s  who  arc^isabled 
.      and  handicapped  n,ay  be  ^nsidered  feasible  and  th^s  eligible 

?or  Vocation-al  RehabM^lation  services  only,  if  s.uch  services  • 
■nay  reasonably  be  exp^Jted  to  benefit  the  ^^^Jv/ 
c-mployability  (the  e^^l^ibilitV  criteria  regarding  f ^f,^^^i^i^y}> 
in  thL  stage  Harbridge  House  utilized  the  National -.Vpcationai^ 
Rehabilitation  Agency  experie;.ce  to  estimate  ^^J^i,, 
•        disabled  and  handicapped  pers'ons  who  are  also/ feasible.     Applying  , 
this  last  stage 'prevalence  rate  to  STAGE  3  produces , the  numerical 
^   ..estimates  of  demand  lor  Vocational  Reli^bilitation  service^. 

T„  developing  this  specific  report  on  Area         the  "^'^^^'^i'^f  ^e"^^^^"^^    '  ' 
J  ,ta    for  i')07  and  tKeir  projections  for  1975  were  included.     In  addition,  ^ 
t  e  avaitabilitV  of  the  1070  census  prodded  an  opportunity  to  apply  the 
s're^.ntnl  process  and  the  concept  of  "prevalence  rate"  1 9  the  hard  core 
data  sip 3Ued  by  the  census.     In  making  the  various  statistical,o«npu-_  ^ 

ta    on  '£n  the  lo7,  ce^nsus,   the: .percentage  fiS-^.^  -^^[f  ^^f.ftef 
Vhr.  10071  data    as  it  relates  to  the  State.  and  then  as  it  ,  relates  spec, 

nVitU  to  Mn.a  XV  w^re  utilized'     The  percentage  factors  u|iUzed 
l!"d:lltunin"thf  e^Sate  of  197S  we,e  jli^.tly  different  than^  thpse 
utilized  for'l957  ,iir  the  Harbridge  House  Study. 

lim  iting  (he  above  methodology  and  the  compiled  statistics  "^J^^i'^S^ 
ouse^for  tbe  ye^rs  19'r,7  and  1975i,   this  report  includes  the  calculation 
lu,  ?^75^cen:us  anc^  is  presented  in  J ,/„-^,,^,^5^^5r3',f 

nf  Fio.irps  for  the  State  of  Iowa  for  1967,  1970,  and  lyo,  ana 
-  .set  of  f  ?ures  for  Area  XV, for  each  of  the  three  years.     Table  1  con^ 
e/nns  iLelf  with  the  general  population  and  ^^'^'hrLlh'I    '  " 

nrooess  as  defined  in  the  methodology  section.     Tables  2  ^hrougn  H 
concern  themselves  with  the  breakdown  by  four  age  groups,  and  Tables 
1  througfw  concern  themselves  with  the  breakdown  by  age  groups  in 
rJ^rd  ^o  the  Rehabili  tatlon  Services  Administration  Disability  Con- 
dition Jatc^ories      Tables  kl  through  10  concern  themselves  with  the 
Rehibilitat?o.? Services  Admi nistration  Disability  Condition  Categories 
for  tit  a^e  group  17  to        and  U5  to  64  since  these  are  the  tv,o  age  groups 
wh  cl   mo^?  significantly  comprise  the  m'ake-up  of        . f  i-^^^^^^i^:^, 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Education  and  Services  Branch  of -the  Department 
o    public  Instruction  which  is  the  designated  State  Agency  fo';.  P'^'J^J^i"" 

o    ^ocaUonal  rehabilitation  services  ^"--1°^-  V  ^^^PJ^j^J^,'^^ 

T        Priv.  t-hi-Q  Qi-iidv  with  the  corresponding  tables  in  rne  naroriuge 
TuL'  study    yo    will  notice  ^  differences  in  numerical  reporting. 

?  is  res  ?t;  VvL  the  llarbridge  House  rounding  off  of  figures  and  in  no 
•  I  .  .  p  !ng       produce  accurate  totaYs  by  adding  columns  down  or  across, 
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a  cotisistcncS  "tlu^oui^l.or.t   \hu  entire  report. 

TMilf  L-     This  t-.l,lc.  d.s.:r.il.es  Ihe  risults  oF  ..^1,  -of  the  four 
•  Jr-'-is-or       .  sore..ni:r,  t^r.ce^^  and  is  cleMvo^r  by  usvng  the 

li'l  rd  in  the  HarbrLd-.re.  Hous...  Study.  Hie 
'"'•''"r    m  7      070     eu-d^  are  preser-ted  lor  both,  t  he  State  and  ^ 

rr.   ire  dirfVrencr.s  hDtv,een  Area  XV.a.ul.the  St..to  average.     Th,..  -  • 
therf  rire.  dni<  rt^r  .^^saMed  in  relation  to  the  general 

State  average  1: mds  Li.s.-  oJ:  tlisauxeu  xn  i  rtisnbled  * 

.    -  popu.l.'tion^of  thn  State.     In  compaj-.son,  °^nF  the  disabled 

•an  he  loynd  in  the  Area  XV  general  ^opu^^'^^on      OS  tho^^^^^^^^ 
populatio!,,   fho.c  c  onsidered  Hand^icapped  .^cpre^ent 

2..,     U»B  than  th.  t,t«t.  ;;-"-«^;°[,^;ton    lld'l  n  regarding 
,.         ,,„,„.,H  lu,>  u,  ,...  .o„s  "^i';  ■  ,«rhan,U.apped  as  des.rLbed 


r 
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oppor  I  u;i  i  'l  i  cs  . 


into  a-je  groups  of  tlie  disabled 


TAi  ;,!;  2,    Tins  tol  l,.  l.c,.HV,i  ^'^u  f" "J-i;: jroi    Par t  2  and  Table 

1-12,  i).i!^',ci  L  Mi,  .Oi  ^ari  ^  oi  iuhul  s  vwnitf.K  were  also  utilized 
cm:,,.  hreakd„..n  in  d,.tunn.n.,«  f "J,;^'^^  persons  tO  ^ 

-r;.™;."..  ,.r,.a  .n  ...  17  «        a.e  c.«e.or.,  .^^^^ 

,^7        or  rbf  Rr  poP"la.liL.     The  Area  XV  over-bS  eategory 

in  tl.f^  10  and  undiT  .i^o  group.     U  also  has  ^^\^^^  -  v^.       ^,  ^ 

b;r;rf.s•'"^;',:^v;at^p-.aHk^^^^ 

rthfi:;';n^^.r;s:'trirnt:t-:p^^^ 


1  OSS  . 

tlirc'  w  i  It.  - 

whilJ'  Are.i  XV  lirjs  lost   1.1.  (/X. 
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TABLE  3:     This  table  providea/^e  *  breakdown  by  ago  groups'  for 
the  portion  of  the  population  that  is  disabled  and  handicapped. 
Tlie  comparisons  botwden  fhe  State  and  Area  XV  in  the  four  age 
group  categories  are  age  groups  Ifr-^md  under.  State  -  18.6%,  and 
Areq  "XV  -  15.f>%;   age  17  through  im,  Vtate  -  ?6.4%,  and  Area  XV  - 
22.9%;  age  group  4S  through  64,  State  -  35.6%,  and  Area  37.7%; 
and  in  the  over-65  age  group,  State  -  l9.U%,  and  Area  XV  -^23.5%. 
(This  particular  taBlfe  relates  to  Table  1-6  on  page  1-26  of  Part  2 
and  Table  1-14  on'  page  1-47  of  Part  2.)     A  comment  in  the  Harbridge 
HouSe*'  Study  is  worth  reporting  in  that  the  portion  of  handicapped 
persons  among  the  disabled  declines  as  the  a^e  of  persons  increases/ 
Tliey  indicate  ttiat  99. 6%  of  the  16  and  under  category  are  hgndio^^ed; 
age  l7^to*44  -  61. S%;  aj^e  45,,to;6U  -  60.9%;  and  over-6,5  -  22.4%. 
These  percentage  ^fi^pes/,;,  when  appl^ied  to/the  belowr the- average  in  ' 
the  16  and  under  population  and  above  the  -State  avdt*age  in  the  ^  . 

over-0>  population  for  Area  XV,  would  i^Klic^te  that  tlie  availability 
noWj^  and  in  the  future  projection^         of  potential  referrals  that 
are  disabled  ,and  handicapped,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  State 
population  in  that  area  is  rapidly' decreasing ,  provides  some 
basis  for  serious  discussion  in  any  planning  for  expansion  of 
services  in  Area  XV,  '  X  ' 

TABLK     \  ,  This  table  .provi-de^  the  breakdown  by  age  group  for\ 
per^ons'whb  are  disabled.,  handicapped,  aiid  feasible  for  VocatiOf\al 
Rehabili tat^ion  services  under  the  eligibility  criteria  of  the       "\  . 
State/Federal  Program  for  Vocational  Rehabilitation.     T'lis  table 
tlien/  repretsents  the  demand  for  ^uch' services  facing- the  Sitette  \ 
RfeJinbili  tatiofi  Agencry  and  other .  agencies  and  public/ptvvate 
organi  zat  Lons  working  togettrer  to  m'eet  the  need  demands  of  this 
popdlation.     (Relates  to  Table  1-8,  page  1-30  and  Table  I -10; 
pa:.je  I -SI  of  Part  2.*)     This  comparison  of  'the  group  feasible, 
broken  down  by  age  groups  is  as  follows:     Age  16  and  Below, 
State  -  18.()%,   and  Area  XV»-  15.9?o;  age  17  through  44,  State  - 
.26.2^".,   and  Area  XV  -  22.8%;   for  age  45  tljrough  64,  State  -   3Ji.»7%,  \ 
and  hx:ii^  )<N  -   37.7%;   and  t)ver-65.  State  -  19.S%,  and  Area  X\^  -  23.*%. 

TABLC  S:     This  ti&b^e  corresponds  with  Table  2  and'Tabl,^  8  and 
represents  tlie  disabled  population  by  RSA  Disability  Category 
•iiTfld  by  yge  group.     Hiis  clasaif i/cation  by'  disability  categories  ^ 
f^TTiiijLi^te  only  the  primary  disability  and  does  not  tabalatc  any 
tfjfthe  secondary  disabilities/of  the  mul tl- handicapped  individuals. 
(Rc'lates  to  Table  1-3,  pag^M  -  20 ,  Part  2 . )     This  tal>le^shows  only 
t^ie  breakdown  of  age  categories  for  Area  XV  and  then  ih  the  l^st 
jColumn  the  State  totals.     The  State  breakdown  can  be  ^ound  by' 
referrin;,);  to  the . corresponding  table  in  the  Harl)ridgc  House 
Study.     The  figures  in  each  age  gr3up  were  compiled  by  taking 
the  niunber  of  persons  in  each  of  the  condition  categories  and 
dividing  it  by  the  nuinber  of  persons  in  that  specific  age 
category,       arrive  at  a  percentage  figure  for  that  disability 
category.     These  percentage  figures  are  not  a  part  of  the  appendix 
of  tliis  report,  l)ut  can  he  supplir/d  upon  request.     These  percentage 
iigiires  vary  slightly  beL\^een  the  1967  tabulation  and  the  197^^ 
tabulation.     The  tabulation  of  the  1970  census  for  this  jreport  ^ 
was  bas(.»d  on  the  perceritag,o  figures- of  tlie  1967  tables.  WhiLn 
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the  age  group  categories  vary  from  one  planning  region  to  another, 
L-^was  generally  assumed^  that  tlie  disability  types, would  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  various  planning  regions  within  each  age  grouping 
In  a  manner  more  or  less  proportionate  to  the  State  average,  Ther^e 
was  some  significant  figures  in  the  various  disability  categories 
by  age  group  such  as  mental  retardation  constituting  the  highest 
percentage  of  the  age  17  group  with  65.2%.     Tl^s  same  category 
fell  off  to  only  11%  of  the  45  through  64  age  group  and  only  1:7% 
of  the  over-64  age  group  while  it  remained  also  the  highest-  dis- 
ability category  in  the  17  to  44  age  group  with  29%.     In  the  age 
group  45  to  64  the  orthopedic  deformiti^  rank^the  ^ighest  with 
24.9%.     In  the  over-65  age^grotp,  cardiac  and  circulatory  disorders 
represent  th?  largest,  percentage  at  25.3%.     This  particular  dis- 
ability category  shows  almost  a  reverasl  of  the  mental'  Retardation  v 
statistics  in  the  cl^ther  age  groups  in  that  only  4.4%  of  the  16 
and  under  age  groupj  and  8.8%  of  the  17  throu^jh  44  age  group  are 
in  the/ cardiac  and  birculatory  eateftpry. 


TABLE  6:     This  table  provides  the  breakdown  by  age  group,^f  the 
disabled  and  handicapped  populatioji  in  each  disability  category. 
■fRelates  to  Table  1-5,  page  1-24  and  Table  1-13,  pag^  I-4S  of 
Part  2.)     The  comment^©  under  Table  5  aj;|^  £^ppropriate  ^also  for  . 
this  table  with  slight  modification  of  rne  percentage  figures  for 

^the  diaaJjility  categories^  in  each  age  group,  and  ai^  available 

r*t)n  request. 

TABLE  7:     Thi^  table  is  broken  down  by  age.  group  and  disability 
-Oategories  for  the  disabled,  handicapped,^  and  feasible  population 
which  provides  the  basic  figures  for  sound  planning  in  providing 
services  to  those  persons  who  are  in  demand  of  Vocational  Rehab- 
ilitation services.     (Relates  to  Table  1-7,  page  1-28  arid  Table 
I-IS,  page  1-49  of  Part  2.)     The  comments  made  under  Table  5  are 
aj;aln  appropriate  for  this  sf)ecific  table  and  bnly'sligfit  modi- 
fication of  the  percentage  of  figures  for  each  disability 
category  under  each  age  group  is  noted. 

TAOLC  8:     This  table  consitutes  a  reduction  of  Table  5  in  breaking 
down  the  disabled  population  by  disability  category  only  in  the 
two  age  groups  17  and  4PKand  45  through  G4  that  constitfite  the 
major  proportion  by  age  for  the  client  caseload  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Education  and  Services  Branch.     While  age  is  not  a  iactor  in  and 
oKltself  in  determining  eligibility    fov  the  R.  B.  services, 

x!t  iVgiven  weigK^^n  determining  the  feasibility  of  an  irtdividual 
in  movli:ig  toward  em^oyability  after  the  provision  of  services 
as  requirt;^        a  part  of  point  three  of  the  basic  eligibility 
criteria. 

#;rABLE-  9:    -This^able  is  taken  in  part  from  Table  6  and  constitutes 
'thff  disabled  and  ti>jndlcapped  Mpulation  by  disability  category  ir 
two  age  grcjupfj.     Cormn^nts  made  under  Table  8  are  ^ertinqnt  foi 
,   this  table. 
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'     TABLB  10 f     This  table,  is  taken  in  part  from  Table  7  and  cojisti- 
toi-e^  by  disability  category  tlie  disabled,  handicapRed,  tixtji 
feasible  population  in  tv;o^a^e  groups.*    Conunents  madp  urtd^r:  Table  8 
arc  appropri-ate  to  tliis  table.         ^         *  ^ 

The  most  signific^nnt  tables  within  'this  report  are  Tables  5-7  and/fatles 
8-10,  as  base  data  requirements  in  planning  to  meet  some  of  the  ury^et 
educfit i onal/training  needs  of  the  disabled  in  Area  XV.  '  this  data  can 
•be  utilized  in  further  county-ijy-county  breakdown  within-  Area  XV  util- 
izing the  1970  county  population  figures  and  applying  the  various 
prevalence  rate  of  figur;es  utilized  by  Harbridge  House  in  their  study. 
(Not  all  percentage^ figures  are  listed  in  this  report,  but  can  be 
requested  frofn  the  source  of  the  report^) 

Uo  indepth  analysis-  was  doae  on  the  figures  prepared  in  this  report^ 
but  reyiew  of-^he  recommendation^  put  forth  by  the  Harbridge  House 
Study,  particularly*  as  it  relates  to  Part  2,  Chapiter  2,.  of  the 
study  would  be  helpful.     Planners  can  utilize  the  ^base  data,  iit^this 
report  to  provide^  quest  ions 'and  points  of  discuss/on  that  need  to  be 
considered  ih  t|^^  development  of  a  *-good '  sound  plan.     Anvexample  woidd 
be  tlii::  review  gf  the  numbers  of  persons  within  each  disability  category 
aiW  detenninin^r 'i^f  sorpfe  of  these  .categories  have  g|neral  characteristics 
that  (niv!;ht  make,  it  feasible  to  plan  for  various  disability  groupings! 
It  mioht  also  give  indication  of  whether  it. is  feasible  to  attempt  to 
plan  nlone  for  a  relatively  smfrli  group  of  persons  or  s^ek  joint  planning 
with  otWr  re^uunal  3U-<emfl.     Serious  consideration  shoul  d  be  given  to 
the  fact-  that   Liie -population  of  Area  XV  is  sl?owirig  significi^ut  decrease  , 
and  I'Ko  projected  decrease  proposes  even  more  serious  implicj^tions . 
Is  this  decrease  tending  to  level  off  in  future  projections,  decrease 
cvo.u  more,  or  provide  an  upswing?     These  are  important  considerations 
as  you  look  at  the  proposal  for  expanding  provision  of  service. 

* 

Tn  worK4.ng  with   the  data  in  this 'report,  it  would  be  wise  to  utilize 
tlje  llapbridge  -ffouse  publication  "Vocational  Rehabilitation  -  A  Plan  For 
All  Iowa"  which  is  presented  in  three  parts.^    This  can  give  k  planning  ^ 
group  even  more  stimulation  ancV  ideas  into  exploring  the  uses  of  the 
basic  data.     In  an  effort  to  present  ns  brief  a  narrative  as  possible 
to  af'co/npany  these  statistical-  tables,  considerable,  paraphrasing  and 
J)revit:y  was  exorcised.,    there  are  a  cpuple  of  points   in  the  llarbridge 
llous^  Strudy  which  I  shall  quote  directly :     ''It  should, be  kept  in  mind 
thn«t,   fur  planning  purposes,   thewalue  of  findings  based  on  projections 
vis  indicative\   rather  tlian  definitive.     Planning  is  an  on-going  process, 
ai;<l  the  infounation  on  which  program  planning  is  to  be  b^sed  must  be 
peric^dicati^  reviewed  and  revised  as  new  sources  of  data  i^ecofne  available 
and        new  pro^;ram  nrjeds  develop".     It  was  suggested,  that  the  1970  ccjisus 
would  make  available  to  plannerss  a  whole  new  miantum  of  inj'ormation 
and  the  lO/O  census  was  incorporated  as  a  part^ol*  tlvis  report. 
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T„.  finding  ,.r«o,„:.a  -U,  .hi.  -PO^.-^  those  which  ..■■.  i.^or^^^^ 
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.  •  SOURC|  OF  INTORMATIOK . 

The  information  in  this  report  was  obtained  through  the  coop.eratior 


of  the  Planning  and  Management  Information  Branch  of  the  Iowa  DepartmenJ^ 
of  Public  Instruction  and  the  local  school  districts  of  Area  XV, 


PURPOSE  OF  CURRICULUM  STUDY 

w 

To  get  an  overview  of  the  present  opportunities  in  exploratory 
and  preparatory  programs  in  the  high  schaoi&..^Qf^  Area  *XV..  0 


J 


2.  -.  To  gonoraL-e  a  picture  of  the  numbers  of  students  involved  in 

the  various  courses  of  study  offered  in  the  high  schools  pf 

•  — s 

'  Area  XV.       .  .  ' 

«  ^ 

3,  To  serve  ag  a  guide  inter  in  our  stjtidy^in  assisting  us  with  data 
nuccssary^to  rer.omTnendations  involving  course  offerings,  areas' of 
possible  cooperative  ventures,  etc. 

h.     To  .nerve  as  -  a  guide  in  cou\paring  course  offerings  with  opportuni- 
ties for  placement  in  careers  (locally , ^Area  XV,  state,  nation) 


2- 


^    Page  2 


.    •  ■  EXP;.AKATION  OF,  TABLES     ,         ,  ^     ^     '  . 

TABLE  It     General  Classifications  are  thos^^at  thi  D.P:I.  has  -  designated 
as  major  areas  of  study.     The  "Other."  classification  and  Project  2615  are 
courses  of  study* for  which  no  major  classification  presently  exists. 

C^assificatioa  numbers  represent  the  limits  of  the  numbered  courses  that' 
fall  witKinthe  classification. 

The  columns  under  "No.  of  Courses  Offered"  represent  the  number  of  different 
course  offerings  by  classification  that  were  represented  in  the  high  school 
curriculums  (9-12)  of  Area  XV  and  within  the  entire  sj:ate  for  school  year 
1973-74.^  . 

TASlE  2 :     General  Classifications  are  tho^e  that  the  D.P.I,  has  designated 
as  major  areas  of  study.     The  "Other"  classification  and  Project  2615  are 
.courses  of  6tudy  for  v/hich  no  major  classif icatloA  presently  exisits. 

■    .        ■  \    '  ,^ 

Classification  num,bers  represefit  the  limits  of  the  numb-crcd  courses  .that 


fall,  within  the  classif ica 


I 

The  v" Enrollment"  column -repr^gents  the  total  number  of  students  who  are 
enrolled  in  courses  that  fall  under  the  vafious  general  classifications.^ 

The  "^  of  Total  Course  Enrollment"  column  lists  the  percent  of  student  enrol 


lacn 


ts  that  the  va^rious  general  classifications  represent. 


t>age  3 


TABLE  1 
G  E  N  E  R  VI      C  L  A  S'  S  I  F  I  C  A  T  I  0  N  S 
COURSE    OF'^'ERINGS     IN    I'^  W  A.   AND    A  RE  A    X  V    F  QR 


1  9'7  3  -  1  9  7  A 


(GRADES  9  -  12) 


GENERAL  CLASSIFICATIONS. 


,  •   CLASSIFICATION  NO. 

AGRieULTURE.   .   .   .   .   .   ..    100  299 


ART.  .  .  30Q  -  508 

.BUSINESS  EDUCATION  ...600'-  89 

bISTRIBUTlVE  EDUCATION  .    1000-1012 

EKGLI5W  ART'S  .   .   .   .  It  '  *   .   .  1100  -  2192 


FORlEIGN  LANGUAGE 


V. 


U  AND  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION. 


2300  -  2AAA 


2500  -  2  7A8 


HOMCTAKING'.   .   .   .   .  .   .   .  ^   .   .   .   .   .  2800  -  311A 

INUUSlillAL  ARTS..   .  '  ,  .   .   .   .   .  320A  -  3A28 

Mi\T>IEMATlCS.   .  ..   .   .  „   .•   3500  -  •.388A 

MUSIC   .3900  -  A020 

SCIEIIGE.   .   .   .   ,   A200  -  AA88 


\  OFFICE  EDUCATION!! 


SOCIAL  STUDIES 


TRADES  AND  IN'DUSTRY. 


.  A600 
.•  A700 
.  5500 


A6A8 
5A32 
5988 


DRIVER  EDUCATION  .   ...   .'  .   ...   •  6100  BlOA 

%  . 

OWKR:  .  *  *  .  '  ^ 

Data  PracGsslng      .   .   .......  62A8 

Audio  >i^ual.   6320 


Cat;cer  Education, 


6360\ 
«/A 


(Small  Engine,  Appliance  Repair,  Data 
Proccs3ing,  Graphic  Arts/  Law  Enforcc- 
rpunt,  Air  Occupations ,  BuildinR  Trades) 


ERIC 


NO.  -OF  COURSES  OFFERED 


AREA  XV 

STATEWIDE 

21''  . 

,  'AS 

<• 

« 

11 

<«68 

31 

\  95  • 

1 

6 

7A  ■ 

3A5 

lA 

27 

3 

29 

36 

96 

29 

A8 

22 

lio 

12 

A6  . 

"  3A 

112 

2  ^ 

13 

50 

223 

36 

165 

1 

~  1 

N/A 

1 

N/A 

1 

\ 

7 

N/A 

• 

• 

f 

* 

•  » 

TABLE  2 


.GENERAL    C  L  A  S  S  I  F  " 


E  N  R  0  L  L.  M  E  N  T    AND    P  E  R  C 

 -r  ■  —   :    


TOTAL    COURSE  ENRO.LLMEN 


19  7  3  -  7  4    (GRADES  9-12) 


S 
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C  A  T'l  0  N  S 


:i;  N  T  A  G  E  '  0  F  THE 


T    I  N    A  R  E  A      X  V    F  0  R 


GENERAL  CLASSIFICATIONS 


CLASSIFSCATION  jlJO 


AGRICULTURE. 


100  -  299 

ART.   ,   .   .     300  -  508 

BUSINESS  EDdclilON  *.   .   .   .     600  -  896 

"DISTRIBUTIVfe  EDIJCATI6N  .   .   '.  .   ...   .  1000  -1012 

•ENGLISH  ARTS  ............  UOO,  -2192' 

FOREIGN  LANGUAGE  .  .  .  .  ....  .   .  2300  -2444 

,  - ,  ''■ 
HEALTH  AND  P.E.         .   .   .   .   .  .■i .  250,0  -2748 

HOMH-iAKING  ...  .  .  .  .  .   .'*.  .  ..  .  ;^800  -3114 

INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.   .   .   ...   .  ^"  .   v  •  3204  -342.8 

MArtlEMATICS .   .   .   .   ...   .   .  ..   .  . 

MUSIC.  \  .  .  ...  .  ..  .   .  .  .  .  .   .  3900  -4020 

SCIENCE.  .  \  .  ...   .  .   .   .      .  .   .  .^100  -4488 

OFFICE  EDUCATION   4600  -4548 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  ............  4700  -5432; 

TRADES  AND  INDUSTRY.  ^.   .T.^  •   :  •  •   •  5500^-5988 

DRIVER  EDUCATION   6100  -6104 


r^^00^88"4 


OTHER. 


.  .      .  n/a 

TOTAL  COURSE  ENROLLMENT: 


ENROLLMENT 


13,404 

1,369  ' 

9,149 

3,493  ' 

2,669 

5,405 

4,326 

6,158 
109 
13,296 

2,971 

i 

■  1,498 
153 


.  72,«89 


%  OF  TOTAL 
COURSE  ENROLL. 
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SUPPLEMENT  B: 


OUTREACH  EFFORT  RESULTS 
ension  of  results  included  1^  Final  Report) 


AREA  XV    CAREER  EDUCATION 
'RESEARCH  &  PLANNING 


PREPARED  BY: 


BOB  MORRISSEY  -  RESEARCH  COORDINATOR 
INDIAN  HILLS  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 


FOR 

m 


CAREER  EDUCATION  DIVISION 
DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 


fABLE/nOF  CONTENTS 


SECTION  I: 


AREA  RESULTS 


BUSINESS- INDUSTRY 


i     By  Typej^c 


of  Business-Industry 


a.  Agriculture 

b.  ^  Construction 

c.  ManufactuFing 

d.  Transportation-CommlUnication 

e.  Wholesale-Retail  Trade 

f.  Finance,  Insurance,  Real  Estate 

g.  Services  t 

h.  Government 

By  Number  of  Employees  \ 

a.  0-5 

b.  6-15 

c.  16  -50  (None) 

d.  50-100 

e.  Over  100 


SECTION  II 


DIVIDUAL  SCHOOL  RESULTS 
'"^HOOL  PERSONNEL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 
PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

TOTAL  SCHOOL  RESPONSES  TO  PAGE  4  0F'SCH0(?L 
PERSONNEL  QUESTIONNAIRE 

1.'   Question  42       -  ^  '  . 

2i     Question  43 
3.     Question  44*, 

E.     CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCEfS  4 


1.  Personnel 

2.  Finances 

3.  Projects  or  Programs 
^4.  Facilities/Equipment 

SPECIAL  NEEDS 

1.  Handicapped 

2.  DISADVANt  AG-ED 


G. 
H. 


pROPOUT-S 

GRADUATE  FOLLOW-UP 


i. 


BUSINESS-INDUS TRY^^^ENT:.^J  1.  Please  check  all  statemei^ 

•       '  ,  j  V  2.  Please  respond 'with  only  one  check  per  statejtent 

P»ase  check  the  one .  divisioh  that  best  describep  your  bu8:iness  or  industry: 


<?8 
HI 


Agrlcultu 


^jqonstiriictlof 
ManufacLiir  j 
Transportatlon- 
Comm.unlcajt  lori  . 


19 


Whoaesale/Retf^il  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate 
Services     *  r_ 
Government 


6. 

7. 

8.' 


2»    Pleas*  check  the  division  that, best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1) 


■»  6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3).. 


50-100  (A) 


Over  100  (5) 


3. 


Studen^_^aduating  from  oui^hlgh  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 


\ 


YES     ,  NO 


1.    10         2.  6 


6. 


8. 


15). 


lU 


Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 


ua  tl^lg 


Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  gradv 
students  who^  are  pr-epared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation," 

Generally,  our  higb  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who^are  prejiared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  schpg^l  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
A^n  and  applicant  interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close 'forking  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  log^ical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers, 
for  students  to  supplement ' their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  "3W.ng**  exploratory  experiences  wotild  8^«n  a 
logical  consideration.  'f 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruct ion-^Twith  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


r.  ■  4       2  . 12 


1.    16       '2.  1 


1-  8 


1.  19 


1.  18 


2.  7 
2. 


2. 


2.  2 


1.  16 

121 


30 


UMDECIDED 
3 5 

3.._i_ 
3.  3 


3. 


3.  4 
3. 


3.  1 


3.  2 


3.  2 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sigh  this  qu^ t ionnajye .    You  may  identify  your  specific 
business /iri'ustry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space, provided  below.    »Your  return,  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


BySlNESS-INDUSTRY  sIBkENT:  INSTRUCTIONS 


1. 


6. 

■7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 
11. 


1.  Please  check  all  statements  " 

2.  Please  respxjnd  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


Please  check  the  one  dlvlslbn  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 

6. 


AgrlcuJture 
.Miiiiiig 


onstruc 


Manufacturing 
franspoftatlon- 
Conunun  i  ca  t  Ion 


1.  ^ 

2.  ^ 

A. 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finande,  Insurance, 
.Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 


7. 

8.  " 

9.  ' 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  yiju  average  in  your  business  or  industry.  • 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2). 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (A) 


Over  100  (5) 


3.     Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 

generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
-     opportunities  that  are  available  to  them- 

4,..  ^(^udents  vh&  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  - 

5-     Generally,  our, high  schobls  are  presently  graduating, 
students  Who  at.e  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 


YES 


NO 


1.  8 


1.  7 


2,  11 


Generally,  our  higlT  schools  are  pre^sently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  School  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  s4rfil8  suc^h  as  writing  letters  of*app-lica- 
t ion  and  appTicant  interviews.  ,i 

We  should'  develop  a  clpse  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people *discu8s  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  ar\d  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooltrig- by 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  jonsideration.  • 


1.  19 


2.  1 


1.  4 
1.  16 


2.  11 


1.  17 


^2.  1 


2.  1 


An  "arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruct iort — ^^vith  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  wotild  seem  ^  logical  consid- 
eration. '  V,  • 


1.  15 


2.  3 


117 


45 


UNDECIDED 


2.    10  3.  2 


3.  2 


3. 


3.  5 


3.  3 


3.  2 


3. 


4=- 


3.  2 


(It  is  not  necessaVy  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  ident^y  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  retutn  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


18 


o 

ERIC 


t 


ft 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  sWeNT:     INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statement^ 

*  ^  >      *2.  Please  respond  with  onry  one  check  per  statement. 

1.    Please  check  the  one  dlvls^lon  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 


A^i icul tuTfc 
Mining 
Const  ru4- 1  1  on 


lanufact  nrlng^ 
Transportation- 
Conununlcat  Ion 


1. 

2/ 

4. 


Whtflesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance Insurance , 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government  * 


6.^ 

7. 

8/ 
9." 


is' 


2. 


10. 


11. 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  th*  number  of  regulat  employees 
that/  you  average  in  your  busines^or  industry.  '  ' 

0-5  (1)  ^     6-15  (2)   16-50  (3)  .    50-100  (4) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally. have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  '  * 

ppportxinities  that  are  available  to  them." 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  'f- 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are ^presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training --^to  ^iqualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared- in  job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  oif  applica- 
nt Ipn  and  applicant  interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  artangem^nt  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  considera^f ion. 

An  arrangemen-t  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  f ormal^schobliHl  bv 
''actually  dodng"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  betweel^^fc^lle  school  and  loVal  eipployers, 
for  studentsl  to  alternate  in-schoQl  and  qn^the-Job 
instruction^Xy^ith  the  goal  of  enLt^y  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration* ,  ' 


*  YES 
1.  4^ 

1.  5 


Over  100  (5) 
NO 
2.  10, 


1.  10 


I. 


14 


1.  11 


-11 


14 


83 


2. 


2. 


2s 


2. 


11 


J9 


UNDECIDED 


3.  1 


3. 


3.1 


(It  is' not  necessary  to  sign  th-ls  questionnaire.    -You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you  de'sire,  ih  the  apace  provided  below..    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.)  ' 


3. 


3."' 


3. 


3.  3 


3.  1 


13 


ERIC 


^^ENT: 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  S 

1.     Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry 


8. 


.9, 


10, 


ll. 


INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statemefits 

^  2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


^Agriculture 
'Miniie: 
Caiuif  vuc  L 1  on 
Maim  f  .nM  ur  In^ 
' /rr.^»n«P<>i  tatlon- 
VCommunii^at  ior 


1. 
♦2. 

J.' 


11 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade  6 
Finance,  Iiisur/irice, 

R^al  Estate  7 

Services              \  g 

Government  *   . 9 


J  f  { 

Ple-^se  t:he(ck\the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  ave/age  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


J^-50  (3); 


50-100  (4) 


Students  graduat ins  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  g^oB^N  concept  of  the 'career 
opportunities  that  ar^  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  ' 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  ' 

Generally,  our  high  schools  ate  presently  gradMTing 
students  who  ^re  prepared,  to  se^gainful  emp//yment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation, 

Generally  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students|who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to-  qualify  for  gainful  empioyment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job 
applicJttyion  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and^Sffiplica^  Interviews.'  ' 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  businqps  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arraj?fgement  between  "the  school  and  local  employers 
whfereby^buslness  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration^. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
'^actually  doing'*  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration.  \ 

An  arrangement  betwfeen  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In-S'Chbol  and':pn-the-Job 
instruct  ion— with  the  goal  of  en try^  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  fiel^^would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration, 


YES 
I.  6 

1  8^ 


/Over  100  (5)^ 
NO 

2.  2 


UNDECIDED 
3.  3 


2.  2 


1. 


2.  6 


3.  2 


2.  1 


3.  2 


3.  1 


1.  11 


1.  11 


1. 


3. 


1.  11 


2. 


69 


3. 


(It  is  nor  necessary        sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identYfy  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you.  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below. ^  Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


10 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SWHENT:  INSTRUCTIONS 


a^ft'^.^tra  t  emen^ 


1.  Please  check  aiiN^trstements 

2.  J'lea8e  reispond  with  only  one  check,  per 


statement* 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 

6.  101 


Agriculture 
Mining 
donst rue Lion 
Manufacturing 
Transportation- 
Communication 


1, 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5, 


C^holesale/Retail  Traded) 
Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate  '  7. 

Services  8.' 
Government         .  9.' 


Please  check  the  division  that  best^describes  the  number  of^tregular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry.  * 

0-5  (1)  ^  :  6-15  (2)   16-50  (3)   50-100  (4)   Over  10(J  (5) 


3.  Students  graduating  fron  our  high  schools  toclay 
generally  have^a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportpnities  that  are  available  to  them. 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  hi^gh  school  should  - 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

5.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  tiifle.of  their  graduation. 

6.  -"-Generally ,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 

^tpdents  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

7.  High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  iapplica- 
tion  and  applicant  interviews. 

8.  We  should  develop  a  close  worlcing  relationship' with 
the  business  community  iYi  our  educational  process. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  (consideration. 


1. 


YES 

5.2  ' 


NO 
2.  38 


2.  19 


1.  31 


1. 


22 


92 


2.  62 


2. 


.1.  92 


87 


2. 


82 


605 


2.  1 
19  7 


UNDECIDED 


3.  11 


3.  11 


3.  12 


3.  17 
3.  8 


3. 


10 An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers- 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
''actually  doing''  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  Consideration. 

11.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  einployers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  corisiPi-/ 
eration. 

.» 

(ItMs.not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  ^entify  your  specific 
busin°e8s/indu8try ,'  if  you  desire,  in  tht  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential'  for  putposes  of  this  study.) 


3.  12 


3.  18 


107 


er!c 


BUSINESS- INDUS TRY  SEGMENT: 


f^E 


INSTRUCTIONS-  i'.  Please  check  all  statements  .  s 
2.  Please  respond  with  9nly  one  check  per  statement. 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  Industry: 

esale/Retall  Trade      ,    "  6. 


Agriculture 
, Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Communication 


1. 

2.  ' 

3.  " 

4.  " 


Finance,  lnsuranctf7> 
ial  Estate 


Services 
Government 


T 


7. 
8. 
9. 


16 


'Please  check  .the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  r^ftgular*  employees 
that  you  average  In  your  business  or  lr\dustry.  ^ 


0-5  CI) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100 


Over  100  (5) 


8. 
9. 

Ip. 
11. 


^  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  i 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  ahbuld 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally  ,ruW,  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  wftb  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation.  \ 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating- 
students  who  are  prepared  to^  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  In  job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters^,  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  lntervi6t;?s^' 

•  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
•the  business  community  In  our  educational  process. 

*  '      -  ■  - 

An  arrangement  between  thp  school  and  local  employers 
wheteby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers* 
for  students  to  supplement  thfelr  formal  s<!hooling  by 
^'actually  dolngV;  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical^  consideration. 

♦ 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local , employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In-school' and  on-the-job 
■Instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
,  In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


YES 


1.  11 


12 


NO 


2.  4 


2.  4 


1.  14 


.2..  1 


2._2. 


15 


14 


2.  1 


-Li. 


14 


105 


20 


UNDECIDED 
3.  1 

'3.  2 


3.'-3 


3."  1 


3._6. 
3.  1 


3.  1 


3.  2 


(It  Ig  not  necessary- to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  Identify  your  specific 
business/Industry,  If  you  desire,  In  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept .conf Identlal  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


19 


ERIC 


1 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS-  1 Please  check  all  statements 

2..  Please  respond  with  only  ^e  check  per  statement. 

Please  check  the  one  div^lon  that  best  de8crlbes|your  business  or  Industry: 

Whole/ale/Retail  Tr^ie 
.Fyirence,  Insurance, 


5. 


7. 


Agriculture 
'Mining 
Construction 
Manufacttirlng 
Transportation- 
Communication 


1. 

2.  ' 

3.  ' 
•  A.' 


6. 

7. 
8 
9 


8.  JJ^ 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that,  you  average  In  your  business  or  Industry.  .  • 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (A) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  ^ 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  t>hem. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

"Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful/  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduiftloh.  '  ^ 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  pre^pntly  graduating  . 
students  who  are  prepared,  to  seek  add'rtionaT  educa-, 
tion  or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
appliicatlon  skills  such  as  writing,  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews. 

.  8.    We  shouKi  develop  a  clcJse  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  . in  our' educational  process.. 

9.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  en^loyers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  wou^d  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 


11. 


An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students'  to  alternate  In-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction— with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
■in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


1. 


Over  100  (5) 


YES  NO  UNDECIDED 

1-   31         2.  26  3.  15 


1.  47         2.  16 


l._ 
1.  66 


1.  64 


2. 


63 


2. 


56 
414 


125 


ilt  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.  You  may  Identify  your  spVcific 
business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.  Your  return  wil 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


3. 


1-   23         2.  33         3.  16 


1.   53         2..     9  ,3.10 


2.   37         3.  24' 


3,  6 


3.  8 


3. 


ERIC 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS-.  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

,    2.  P^ea^ejrespohd  with  only  one  check  per  statement, 

1.-  Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  Industry: 


10. 


11. 


Agrlcul  ti'ire  1. 
Mining  2." 
Construction  3. 
Manufacturing  4. 
Transportation- 
Communication  V  5. 


Wholesale/Retail^  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance , 
Real  Estate 

Government» 


7. 
8." 

9/ 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  numbed  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business^or  industry.  ^ 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (A) 


Students  graduating  frpm  our  Mgh -Schools  today 
^  generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high,  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduatiirg 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  trainings  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment.  - 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letter^  of  applica- 
nt Ion  and  applicant  Interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupationt 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing*'  exploratory  experiences  would^em  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment, 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration . 


Over  100  (5) 
YES  NO 

'2.  1 


1. 


1.  1 


2, 


1. 


2. 


UNDECIDED 


3. 

3. 

3._ 
3. 


3. 


3.  1 


3.  1 


(It  Is  not  na^essary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  Identify  your  specific 
business/Industry,   If  you  desire,  In  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  cqrif Ident lal  for  purposes  of  this  study...)  ^  S- 


ERIC 


Please 


1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  stajteMnt^ 

leek  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS- 


culture 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation-. 
Communication 


Iv 
2. 
3.' 

a/ 

5. 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance , 
^  ..-Jleal-^tat^  - 
Services 
(Government"' 


6.^ 

7. 

9.." 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry.  *  - 


0-5  (1)  1     /  6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3^ 


-4 


50-100  (A) 


Over  100  (5) 


A. 

5. 


10, 


11. 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  schoojL  should 
possess  a  marketable  skilL^ 

Genllrally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  •time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
•^?^students  wljo  are  prepared-  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  gr^aduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  Interviews/ 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relat ionshijp  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An.  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  oc^cupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical ^considerat Ion . 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement   their  formal  schooling  by 
^'actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  s^em  a 
logical  consider  at  ion .    /  " 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


YES 


1. 


NO 


2.  1 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


3. 


1.  1 


1.  1 


1. 


1-^ 


1. 


2. 


3._ 
3. 

3. 


1. 


3. 


2. 


3.  1 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you  desire^  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERLC 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT: 


1. 


/ 


,6. 


10. 


11 


HISTRUCTIONS-  1. 

2. 


Please  ch 
Please  re 


ikk  all 
sp||nd.  w 


4 


Statements 
with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describee  your  busi^ss  or  industry: 


^Agriculture 
Mining 

Construct  ion 
Manufacturing 
Transportation- 
Communication 


1. 

2." 
3. 

5. 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finances  Insurance, 
Real  Eat ate 
(^erviceB^^ 


ijovernment 


7. 
9." 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  deacflbes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  yotjr  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1)      50       6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Over  100  (5) 


Students  graduating  from  our  High  schools  today 
generally  have  a*  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  » 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  t1;eir  graduation. 

Generally,  our,  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  Wepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or^ training  toNmjalify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  ere  well  prepared  tu  job 
application  skills  sucHi  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  Ipcal  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing**  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  thfe  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logica.1  consid- 
eration. 


YES  NO 


1.  .17 


39 


1.    47  2. 


1.    46  2. 


_41 


40 


2.  2 


301 


77 


UNDECIDED 


1.   24  2.   15  3.  11 


1>   35         2»  tlO         3.  5. 


3. 


3. 


(It  i*  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.     You  may  Identify  your' specif Ic 
business/Industry,  If  you  desire,   In  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  st^y.)  * 


20         3.  13 


1.    10         2.    23         3.  17 


3.  3 


3.  4 


3.  8 


72 


ERIC 


,  ^  „    — —  .  ,  _ 


.  BUSINESS- INDUS TRY  S 


4 


ENT:    INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  Industry: 

6. 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation 
Communication 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance , 
(Real  Estati^ 
Services 
Government 


7. 

8." 

9/ 


2.     Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1)  9        6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Over  100  (5) 


3.     Students  graduating  from  our  high  sch^ls  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  vfho  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  d  marketable  skill.  ^ 

5.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

6.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gaiftful  employment. 

7.  High  scho.ol  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  Interviews. 

8.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with'  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  lemployers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  8cho^ti;lng  by 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

11.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school -and  on-the-job 
Instruct ion-:,-wlth  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. ^ 


YES  ^iro 

I.    5  2A3 


1.  7 


2.  1- 


1.^ 


1.  8 


2. 


1.  9 


8 


2. 


59 


8 


UNDECIDED 


3.  1 


3;  1 


3.^ 


3.  1 


3.^ 


3.  2 


>  1 
14 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sip,n  this  questionnaire.     You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  If  you  desire.  In  the  space  provided  below.     Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTION'S-  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  stetement. 


1.    Please  check  the  one  division  that  be&t  describes  your  business  or  industry: 

IT 

Agriculture  1.^   C  Wholesale/Retail  Trade  6. 

Mining  2. 
Construction  3. 
Manufacturing  A. 
Transportation- 
Communication  5. 


^^olesale/Retail  Xrade^ 
Finance,  Insurance, 


Real  Estate 

Services 

Government 


\ 


7. 
9/ 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  ^the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1)  5^      6-15  (2)_ 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


3.     Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  t^em. 

A.     Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

5.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  emplojnnent 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

6.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

7.  High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews. 

8.  We  should  develop  a  close^  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

11.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job  ^ 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
ih  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration . 


Over  100  (5) 


YES 


1.  36 


1.  43 


2SL 


1.  45 


1.  <.SS 


1.  49 

370 


2.  19 


2.  11 


34 


UNDECIPj 


1,    51  2. 


106 


3.  5 


3.  5 


3.  4 


3._L 


3. 10 

55 


(It  Is.  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if^Ou  desire.  In  the  space  provided  £)elow.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


Business-industrV 


1. 

1f4 


10. 


11 


INSTRtjCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  alV  statements 
^  2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  ttatement. 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  b^st  describes  your  business  or  Industry: 

N        .    •  .    :  V 

-i-  '      Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

  Finance,  Insurance, 

  Real  Estate 

.  Services 

Government 

5.  ^ 


3. 
A." 


Agriculture 
Mining 

"Construction 
^>Idnuf  acturing 
Transportation-^ 
v^ommunicat  ion  / 

Please  check  ^he  divisioni^  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


6- 
7. 

9.^ 


0-5  (1)  6 


6-15  (2) 


1&-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Students  graduating  llrom  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportuniAes  that  are  aVallable  to,  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  J 

Generally,  our  high  school^  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  pr^ared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their \ graduation . 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  pr?^ared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  emploj^ent. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  In  job 
application  skills  such  as  writhing  lettera-*^  applica- 
tion and  applicant  inteyviews. 


1.  3 


1. 


Over  100  (5)^ 
YES  '  NO 

2.  1 


UNDECIDED 
3.  2 


3. 


1.  2 


2.  3 


2.  1 


3. 


We  should  develop  a  c><5se  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process-. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  t<S  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  ^etw^en  the  school  and  local  employers 
^  for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupat ional  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


2.  3 


2. 


3. 


2. 


3. 


39 


3. 


(It  Is  notf  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your ,  specif Ic 
businesafyindustry ,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept /con  fid^tTTTaT  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


3.  i 


3.  1 


ERIC 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY 


T 


ENT:     INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statementa  ' 

2.  Please  respond^ with  only  one  checlj:  pW  statemettt. 

El&ase' check  the  pne  division  that  best  descrlbery^r  buslnea*' or  Industry: 

3.  

4. 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
^i^janiifaclurln^ 
Ti anflpui LUllOn 
Communicat Ion 


Wholesale/Retail ^Trade 
Finance  I  Insurance, 
Real  Estate  ^ 
Services 


6. 


5. 


Government 


7. 
8/ 
9/ 


2. 


Please  j:heck  the  division  that  best  describes  th^  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (n 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


10. 


11 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school- should/ 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

G|enerally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  .graduation . 

Opnerally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  wlip  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
nt ion  and  applicant  Interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationsMlp  with' 
the  business  cdmxnunity  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  dlsduss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  $eem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
''actually  doing**  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  betwjgen  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
Instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem^a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


YES 
1.  1 

1.  3' 
1.  1 


Over  100  (5) 
2.  1 


2.  2 


I.  2 


2.  1 


2. 


1.  3 


2. 


2. 


17 


5 


UNDECIDED 
3.  1 

3. 


(It  Is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  mny  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.     Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of *  this* study . )  ' 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3.  1 


3. 


ERIC 


BUSINESS- INDUS  TRY  sTIBMlNT:    INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check'  all.  statements 

.  Pleafie  respond  with  prfty  one^  check  per  statement  . 

1.  .  ^Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  described  your  buslnUs  or  industry  :  - 


6.; 


10. 


11. 


Agriculture 
Minij 

..onstTuctioff* 
Manuracturing 
Transportation- 
Communication 


1. 
2. 
3.' 
A/ 

5. 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 

•  6. 

Finance  ^^Insurahce , 

Real  Estate 

■  !.    ■  7.' 

Services 

>  >  8. 

Government  '  . 

■  ;■;  9 .  ■ 

2: 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  oi  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or'  industry. 


0-5  (1)  9 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  <3) 


50-100  (A) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schboi?'  today 
^generally  have  a  good. concept  of  the  career 
opportunities .  that  are  available  to  them.,.      '  * 

Students  who  graduate  .f^m  high  school- should 
possess  a  marketable  ski]\.    .  ' 

Generally,  our  higK schools  are  presently^ graduat ing 
students  who  are  preparj?d  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employmei;^t.  ^ 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  job 
application  skills  "such  as  writing  letters  "Of  applica- 
tion and^ applicant  interviews.  / 

We  should  develop. a  close'^vbrking  r'e^ta^icyship  with- 
the  business  community  in  our  educat ionax  process . 

An  arrangement  Ijetween  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  busl^ness  people  discusp  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideratioh. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  'their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  ^employers 
for»,students  to  alternate  in-ischool  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment  '\ 
in  an  oc'cupatlonajyrf ield  w6uld  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


Over  100  (5) 
YES  NO 
2  2.  5 


1.  3 


2.  5 


/ 

\ 


2. 


1.  1 


2.  6 


2. 


1.  6 


2.  1 


1.  6 


2.  .2 


n 


\ 


44 


25 


UNDECIDED 
3.  2 

3. 


3.  1 


3. 


3.  2 


3. 


3.  2 


3,.  1  <| 


3.  2 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  quest ionna.ire.    You  may  identify  your  specific 
bu^nes^/ industry ,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below..   Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


12 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRV  SroHENT:     INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

.     2.  Please  . respond  with  only  one  check  per  statemen't. 


1. 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  tmaiiiess  or  industry 

Wholesale/^tall  Tra*^"  6._ 
Finance,  I$i0ii1rarice,  " 

8., 

/  9 

5.  . 


Agxicultur^ 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Jr  an  spo  x;  t  a  t  io  n- 
Cotnmuri  i  c  a  t  ion 


1. 

2/ 
3." 

a;- 


Real  Estate 

Services 

Government 


Please  check  the  division^ that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  empl 
that  you  average  in  your  business  ot;  industry.  , 


0-5  (1)    10        6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (A) 


6.  * 


7. 


Students  graduating  fr,om  our  h^h  schools  fbday 
generally  have  a  gbqd  concept  of  the  career 
opi^orttafilties  that  ate  i^vailable  to  them. 

Students  who  gradiiat^^^  high  school  should 

possess  a  marketable  'lftkill .  "  * 

Gene^rally,  our  high  sp^iopls  are  presently' graduating 
students  who  are  p^rep^re^l  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  gra:duat ion. 

 A 


Over  100  (5)^ 
Eg  NO  ^ 

1.-  3  2.   5  • 


UNDECIDED 


3.  2 


1.  6 


2.«  1 


3.  3 


1. 


10. 


lit 


Generally,  our  high  sch^ibls  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepaf;ed  to  seek  additional  educa-^ 
tlon'or  ti*aining  to  qual^lfy^  for  gainful  employment. 

iiigb  school  graduates  ate  well  prefHired  in  job 
applTcaf ion  skills  such,  aa  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews 

■  4      \  ■ 

.■        ■  ■   V  '.         ■  ,       -■  ■ 

should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  out  (educational  process. 

An  a*rrangemeT>t  between  the  schpoj  and  Ideal  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  eicpetiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration* 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  studejits  to  alternate .  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — -with  the  goal  of  entry  tevel  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration". 


1.  4 


2. 


2.  4 


3._JL 


3-^ 


3.  2 


l.JiL 


1.  9 


3. 


3.  1' 


1. 


3.  2 


3. 


\  55 


19 


16 


(It  is  nbt  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire •    You  may"  identify  your  specific" 
•business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return- wj.  11 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  th^is  study'. ) 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMlENT: 


rNSTRUCTIONS- 


'  it:  , 


1.  Please  check  all  statements  * 

^.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


1. 


Please  check;  tlie  one  dlvlslori  that 'best  de^rjtbes  yout/ business  or  Industry: 

6. 


Agrlcul ture 
Mining  ^  • 
Construction 


Manuf a  c  t  u r  i  n  g 


(T 


Tr^nsportltioh 
iMtmmnication 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finajv:e,  Insuran^^, 


Serviges^ 
GoyertiSQent 


7. 
9/ 


Please  cheo^c  the  fllVi^Vn  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
bhat  you  average  in  yopr  business  or  industry.  \ 

;0-5  (1)   6-^15.  (2)     4         16-50  (3)   50-lOJ^  (A) 


3.  S^tudents  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  goo^  concept  of  the  career 
opportunitfes  "'that;  are  available  to  them. 

4.  StudentiB  who  graduate  from  high  school  shcjj^ld  " 
po3sesb  a  marketable  skill.  .«  « 

5.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  gi;aduating 
"students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
'    at  the  time  of  their  graduation,    .  ^  S 

6.  Generally,  our  high  schools  .are  pr^esently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  t,o  3eek  additional  educa- 

_Ji^lo-n  or  training  to  qualify  for  gain^ful  employment, 

7.  High  school  graduates  arfe  well  prepared  in  job 

\  application  skills  such  as  "Writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interv^iews*  r 

8.  We  shoold  develop  a  close  working . relat ionship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

,9.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  .business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
wifth  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.  An  ari^angement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  s-chooling  by 
^'actually  doing'^  exploratory  experiences  would\  seem  a 
logical  consideration.  \ 

11.  An  ar^rangemen t  between  the  school  and  J-ocal  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  -  and  on-the-job 

,  :  .    instifuction — with  the  goal  of  en,try  level  employment 

in  an  occut>'at ib^ial  field  v;ould  seem  a  logical  consid-  ' 
eration.  «  . 


YES 

I.  2 

1.^2 


Over  100  (5)_ 
NO 
2.  1 


if 

2.  1 


2. 


1. 


2._£ 


1.  4 


2. 


23 


2. 


2^ 


•  ^9 


UNDECIDgD 
3.  1 

3.^  1 


3.  1 


3.  1 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


(It  is  not  neces^-srK^f-tJ  sign  this  questionnaire.     You  may  -identify  your  specific 
business/industry,   if  you>desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  Will 
be  kept  confidential  'for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT;-  INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all^stafemetfts  '  ' 

,    'ij     ,2.  Please  respond  with  only  one-check  per  statement. 

1.    Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 

6. 


Agriculture 

Mining 
Cnnfit ruction 
^^tlanuf  acturing]!!^ 
Transportation- 
Communication 


3. 


4. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11, 


a. 

2.' 
3/ 
A/ 

5. 


^.WJiolesale/Retall  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance  ^ 
Real  Estate  ' 
Servicies 
GovemHejn|t  , 


7. 

8.  " 

9.  " 


Plea6e  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry.  <  '  ^ 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2)  3 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Over  100'  (5^ 


Students- graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opp,ortunities  that  are  available  to  them. 


Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 

possess  a  marketable  skill.       "  , 

Generally,  our  high  schools'^are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion.or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

■        A  -^-^  '  ' 

High  school  gradtiate's  are  well  prepared  in  job 

apjilication  skills  such  as  writing  letters^  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews. 

iWe  should  develop  a  clos.j  working  relat ionshijJ  with 
r the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  eni^loyers 
whereby  business  people  diSGuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  'schooling  by 
''actually  dotog"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration,  .  , 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


YES 

1 


no 


2. 


1.  1 


2.  2 


1.  1 


2.  2 


2. 


2.  2^ 


1. 


2. 


2.  1 


1. 


13 


10 


UMDECIDBD 

-i'3.  V 

3 . 


3. 
3._ 

3._ 

3,. 


3.  1 


3.  1 


(It  Is  not  necessary  to  slp.n  this  questionnaire.     You  may  identify  your  specific 
"busineffK/industry ,  if  you, desire.  In  the  space  proyided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


E 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEBHENT:  ^INSTRUCTIONS 


1 .  Please  cll^ck  Statements 

2.  Please  r^espond  with  only  one  check  per  statCMnt*  / 


lease  check  the  jone  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  Industry: 

6. 


Agriculture 

Mining 
^^onstruct  iorT^ 
^  ^anutacturlng 
,  '  ,  Transportation- 

Communication 


1.^ 

a/ 

5. 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 


7. 
9," 


2.     Pleaise  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 


3. 


that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 

0-5  (1)  6-15..(2)  6^      16-50  (3)_  

|^tu4ent5  gradutrtlng  (roviCouv  high  schools  today 
geneirally  have  a  goad  concept  of  the  career 
opp'ort unities  that  are  aVall'able  to  them. 


50-100  (A) 


Over  100  (5) 
'YES  NO 
3  2..  3 


4.  Students. whp  graduate  from  high  school  should 

^  possess  a  marketable  skill. 

»        i  •  .  , 

5.  Generally,  oOr,  high  schools  are  presenfly  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 

'    at  .the  time  of  their;  graduation. 


2-^ 


2,  2 


6.  Generally,  our'  hl^h  schools  are  present ly  graduating 
students  ^ho  are  prepare<i  to  seek  additional  educa- 

!  tlon  or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

7.  ;  HigH  schbpl  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 

application  skills  such  as*  writing  Ifetters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  -Interviews. 

8.  We  should  develop  a  'cIob.^.  working  relationship  with 
the  business  dommunity  in  our  educational  process. 

.9.     An  arrangement',  between  the  school  i^nd  jl^ocal  employers 
wbereb'y  business  people  discuss  their  Occupations  ^ 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  d^sideration . 

10.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
'        for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 

''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

11.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  lor^  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in~school  and  on-the-job 
instruct ion~-with  the  goal  of. entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field,  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


1.  6 


2. 


1.^  2 


2.  3 


1.  5 


2. 


2. 


1. 


3.9 


12 


UNDECIDED 

 ■  5 

3. 


3,. 


3.  1 


3. 


3.  1. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


(It  Is  not  neco.ssary  to  sip.n  this,  questionnaire.     You  may  identify  ^our  specific 
business/industry,   If  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.'   Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.)  .  .  ' 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  S 


/ 

ENT: 


INSTRUCTIONS-  1..  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


1.-  Please  check  the  one  tilvlslon  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 

<2g^icuicure^^>..^  i.    .  .  ,       Wholesale/Retail  Ttf&de  6. 

MH^  — 


10. 


11- 


fg^r  1  c  u  1 1  ure^^^  •  - . 

lining  ^ 
Construction 
Manufacturing 
Transportation- 
Communicat  ion 


1. 

2.  " 

3.  " 
•4.' 


Wholesale/Retail  Tzc&de 
Finance,  Insurance,  . 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 


Please  ctieck  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


7. 

8." 

9/ 


.0-5  ( 


6-15  (2)  ^7 


16-50  .(3)^ 


50-100  (4) 


Students,  graduating  frp'm  our  high  schools  tpday 
gener^tly  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  ^ 
opportvkr^^ties  that  are  avail|ble  to  them.        \  .  ^ 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  empl^oyment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainf ul  employment . 

High  school  graduates  ate  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters^pf  applica- 
tion and  ap^pl leant  interviews. 

We  should  develop  a' close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  entreat ional  process.  . 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  loc.al  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem. a  logfcal  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  ].oq,al  employers 
for^students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences-  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruct  ion— with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  art  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logicaj  consid- 
eration, u 


YES 


Over  100  (5) 
NO 


1.  2 


2. 


50 


UNDECIDED 


3^ 
3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


(It  is  not  neci2ssary  to  slp,n  this  quest  ipFinaire .  ,  You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,^  if  you  desire,   in  the  sp<ice  provided  below.     Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential   for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


BUSINESS- INDUSTRY  SEBMENT 


8. 


10'. 


11 


INSraUCTIONiS-  1.  Please"  check  all  statements 

'2.  Pleafife  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


1.     Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  industry: 

6. 


Agricul ture 
Mining 
Construction 
Manijf  Picturing 
Transportat ion- 
^ommunicat  ion 


C^[oleaale/Retail  Ttade^ 
Fiiiahce,  insurance, 
Real  Estate  ; 
Services  ^  * 

' '  Government 


7.  _ 

8.  


Please  check  Vj^e  division  that  best  describes  ..the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in' your  business  or  industry.  '  * 


0-5  (1) 


^6-X5  (2)     33        16-50  (3) 


50-100  (A) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today  '>«t  . 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our, high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  wfto  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  ate  well  prepared  in  job 
ap.pllcation  skills  such  as  writing;  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  appliCfint  Interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  closj  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  In  our  e^huational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  ihft  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  ai^rangement  between  the  schf&ol  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by  . 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration . ( 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to-  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entt^Jhicvel  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem^W  logical  consid- 
eration. 


Over  100  (5)_ 
YES  NO 

13    '      2.  16 


23 


19 


25 


2. 


21 


30 


27 


2. 


26 


1 


187 


69 


UNDECIDED 


3.  4 


3. 


3.  5 


3.  5 


3.  3 


3.  2 


3. 


3.  6 


41 


(It  Is  not.  nec  essary  to  Hip.n  this  ques t  .lonn'ai re .     You  may-  identify  your  specific 
business/jndustry i  if  you  desire^   In  the  space  provided  below.     Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential   for  purposes  of  this  study,) 


ERIC 


BUSINESS- INDUS TRY  SECHENT:  INSTRUCTIONS 


6. 


10, 


11. 


1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  I'espond  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


1.    Please  check  the  one  division  thai:  beat  describee  your  business  or  Industry: 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Construction 

Manufacturing 

Transportation- 

Communicat  ion 


1. 

2.  " 

3.  " 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
'Tlnance ,  Insurance  ,^ 
Real  Estate, 
Services 
Government 


6. 

7. 

8/ 

9/ 


2.     Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  nUmber  of  regular  employees 


that  you  average  in'  your  business  or  in'dustry 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2)  7 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Students  graduating  from*  our  high  schools  tod^ty 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  availat^le  to  them. 

Students  who  "graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable^skilX. 

Generally,  out  high  schools  arc  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educ^-^  * 
tion  or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job  ^ 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  Interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  clost-  working',  relationship  with 
the  business  comrnunity  in  our  >  edurational  process. 

An  arrangement  between, the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
'^actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logiral  conslderati'on . 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and   Loral  employers 
fo|-  sCudcnts  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruct lon-~with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration .  > 


Over  100  (5)_ 
YES  NO 

6  2.  1 


2. 


2.  2 


2.  5 


1..  6 


2. 


2. 


46 


12 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3.  2 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3.  1' 


(It  .Is  not  necessary  to  sip,n  this  questionnaire.  You  ipny  identify  your  spec*ific- 
buslness/indtist  ry ,  If  you  desire,"  in  t^e  space  provided  below.  Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  S 


lENT:     INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  resportd  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 


1.    Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  yo-u|'  business  or  industry: 

6. 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Construct  1-on 
Manufacturing 
Transportation- 
Conununlcat  ion 


1. 

2  ." 
3/ 

5. 


Wholes.ale/Retail  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance , 
Real  Estate 
fServtces^ 
Government 


7. 
8." 

9/ 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2)     15       16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Over  100  (5) ' 


Students  graduating  from  oyr  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  oL  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  ( 

5,  Generally,  our  high  schooJs  are  presently  gVaduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 

'  ^f^^>W^time  o/  their  jgraduation. 

6.  Iftenerally,  our  highj  schools  are  presently  graduating 

students  who  are  pr>cpai;ed  to  seeK  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to. qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

1.     High  school  graduates  are  well,  prepared  in  Job 

application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tiop  and  applicant  Interviews. 

.     We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  cojnmuhity  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  ar  logical  consideration. 

10.  An  arrangement  between  the  School  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  suppl|*ment   their  formal  schooling,  by 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

11 .  An  arrangement  beLween  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-^Job 
Inst ruct  lon--with  the  goal  of  entry  level  ejnpXbyment 
in  an  occupational  field  wo'irld  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration . 


YES  NO 
1.   4  2.  6 


8 


2. 


1.  1 


2.10 


1.  9 


2.  2 


2.  8 


1.  11 


2. 


1.  11 


11 


UNDECIDED 

3 

3.  2 


3.  2 


3.  2 


3.  5 


3.  2 


3. '2 


3. 


67  29 

(It  is  nor   necosr^.iry  to  sign  this  questionnaire.     You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,   if  you  desire,   In  the  space  p'rovlded  below.     Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential   for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


2 
21 


BUSINES^INDUSTRY  S^ENT:    INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statenjentT 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


7. 


8. 


10. 


11 


2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  ttatement. 


1.    Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  ybur  business  or  Industry: 

6. 


Agriculture 
Mining 
Construction 
.Manufacturing 
Transportat  ion- 
Communication 


1. 

2.  " 

3.  ' 

4.  " 


5. 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate  7. 
Cervices  ^     .        ^  g/ 
Govenment  9. 


2.    Please  theck  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4)    ^         Over  100  (5) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
Sonera lly -have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  hlghja^ghools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation.^ 

(Jlenerally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduatipg 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educor 
tion  or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job' 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews-^ 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  land  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  tWeir  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  tfT.ogical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  *local  employers* 
for  students  to  alternate  in-sjchool  an<f  on-the-job 
instruct ion-^with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


YES 


1. 


NO 
2.  3 


1.  2 


2.  1 


1.  2 


1.  1 


2. 


2.  1 


2.  2 


2. 


1.  3 


1. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


UNDECIDED 
3.  1 

3.  1 
3.  1 


3.  2 


3.  1 


3. 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/Industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
-be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


3.  1 

TT 


BUSINESS- INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:  .  INSTRUCTIONS 

Please  checJc  the  one  division  that  best  describee  your  business  or  Industry: 


1. 


10, 


11. 


1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  stateinent. 


Agriculture  1 . 

Mining  2." 

Construction  3. 

Manufacturing  4. 
Transportation* 

Communicat ibn  5. 


(WholesaleflRetall  Trade^ 
r Inance ,  Insurance , 


Real  Estate 

Services 

Government 


6. 

7. 

8/ 

9/ 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employees 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4) 


Over  100  (5) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schopls  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  Interviews. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  ^durational  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  Supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
''actually  doing'*  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  cotft  Ideratlon.  jr 

An  arrangement  between  the  school-  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  tevel  employment 
in  an  oqcupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


NO  UNDECIDED, 
2.   1  3.  1  * 


1.  1 


1.  3 


2.  2 


3. 


3. 


2. 


3. 


1. 


1. 


2.  3 


2. 


3. 


3. 


1.  2 


2.  1 


3. 


1.  3 


2. 


3. 


1. 


2. 


16 


3. 


1 

T 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.)  ^ 


Bu^iNESS-iNDiisray  seBment: 


1. 


1 


2. 


10. 


11. 


INSTRUCTIONS-  U  Please  check  all  stateiaentB 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  •tatefllftnt. 


Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describee  your  business  or  ind^ry: 

6. 


Agriculture 
Mlr)lng 
CojiaJC  riictJ_on^^^ 
C^anuf  aoturin^^ 
Transportation- 
C(^^unlcatlon 


1. 

2.  " 

3.  " 
U.' 

5. 


Wholeaale/Retall  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance , 
Real  Estate  7. 
Services  8/ 
Government  9.' 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employ^ps 
that  you  average  In  your  business  or  Industry. 


0-5  (.1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4)  1 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 


YES 


Oyer  100  (5)_ 
NO 
2.  1 


1. 


1.  1 


3. 


High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  In  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  appllcanrt  Interviews^.  ^ 


2. 


2.^ 


y. 


We  should  devel/p  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  cj/mmunlty  In  our  ec&catlonal  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  fprmal  schooling  bj^ 
"actually  doing**  exploratory  experiences" would  seem  a 
logical  conslder^itlon. 

An  arrangement  \between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  ln-s<:hool  Ind  on-therjob 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 


1.  1 


2. 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  Identify  your  specific 
buslnesel^lndustry ,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


SEGME 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGMENT:    INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement. 

1.    Please  check  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or.  industry:  / 


Agriculture 

Minjjyj  >— < 

CConfe  t  r  uc  t  i  on^ 

Manufacturihg 
..Transportat  ipn- 

Communication 


4. 


6. 


7. 


1. 

2/ 
3/ 
A." 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance ,  Insurance » 


Real  Estate 

Services 

Government 


A 


6._ 

7. 

8.  " 

9.  " 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of 
that  you  average  in  your  business  or  industry. 


r^gul 


ar  employees 


\ 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


50-WO  (4)  1 


Over 


100  (5) 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  ~are  available  to  them*^ 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess'  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  ate  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 

Generally »  our  high  '^schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  -are  prepared  to  seek  adff;j|.tional  e^pca- 
tion  or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment.  . 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  ip  Job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  interviews. 


YES 


1. 


1. 


1. 


8.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process.  ^ 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations^ 
with  young  people  woul^d  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  «to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
''actually  doing'*  .exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

11.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  ^udents  to*  alternate  inrschooi  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  fdeld  would  seem  a  logical  consiU- 
eration. 


1>  1 


1. 


1. 


NQ 


2.  1 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


2.^ 
2._ 
2.^ 

r 

1 

2._ 
2. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


1.1  2. 


3. 


2. 


3. 


g   ,  4i  - 

(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  your-  specific 
business/Industry,  if  you  desire,  -in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
'  be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  Iftudy.) 


ERIC 


-.J 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEBhENT: 


1. 


INSTRUCTIONS-  1.  Please  check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  pet  statement, 


Please  ch6ck  the  one  division  that  best  describes  your  business  or  Industry! 


Agriculture 

Mining 

Construction  ' 
<Sanu  fact  tiring 
Traotipbrtatlon- 
Conunun  Icat  ion  » 


1. 

2.  ' 

3.  " 

4.  " 


Wholesale/Retail  Trade 
Finance,  Insurance, 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 


6._ 

7, 

8.  ' 

9.  ' 


Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of. regular  employees 
that  you  average  In  y.our  business  or  Industry.  ,  •  <s 

5</-l6( 


0-5  (1) 


6-15  (2) 


16-50  (3) 


■100  (4) 


10. 


,11 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  thelrNj^aduat ion . 

.    Generally,  our  hlg^i  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  Seek  additional  educa'-  • 
tlon  or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  In  job 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters, of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  Interviews. 

•    We  should  developVa  close  working  relationship  with 
the  business  community  In  our  eduratlftnal  process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  rfnd  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
^wlth  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An. arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  Ixy 
"actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 


YES 

1.  r 

1.  3 

1.  1 


1.  3 


NO, 
2.  3 


2.  1 


1. 


1.  4 

/ 


2r 


1. 


1.  4 


2. 


Over  100  (5)  4 


UNDECIDED 

3._:  

3. 


3.  1 


3.  1 


3._i. 


3. 


An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  studehts  fo  alternate  In-school  and  on-the-job 
ln^truct,lon--wl.th  the  goal  of  entry  level  eMloyment 
In  an  6c€upatlonal  field  would  aeem  a  Iqglc^  consid- 
eration. •  '  1  1.    4   ^  2;"''*^ 

(It, is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  quest ionnnlre .    You  mny  identify  your  specific 
business/industry,  if  ,you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below.    Your  return  will 
be  kept  confidential  for  purposes  of  this  study.) 


BUSINESS-INDUSTRY  SEGHENT:    INSTRUCTIONS-  1.,  Please  .check  all  statements 

2.  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement* 

1.    Plea9«  check  the  one  d^ivision  that  best  describes  your  buslnesd  or  industry: 

6. 


Agrlculturi^ 
Mining 
Construction 
Manufacturing, 
Transportation- 
Communication 


1. 

2." 

A." 
5. 


JWholesale/l&Lail  Trade^ 
Finance ,  Insurance , 
Real  Estate 
Services 
Government 


7. 

8." 

9/ 


tt(e  d: 


2^    Please  check  the  division  that  best  describes  the  number  of  regular  employee^ 
that  you  avera:ge  in  your  business  or  industry. 


0-5  11) 


6-15  (2) 


.16-50  (3) 


50-100  (4)  . 


Over  100  (5)  1 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
genemXly  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 

opportunities  that  are  aXrailable  to  them. 

•       .  ■  ■ 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  shoulci 

possess  a  marketable  skill.  ^ 

.  "j  .    "  " 

Generally,  our  high  schools  are ')9resently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation. 


YES 
1.  1 

1/ 


1. 


6.  .^Generally ,  our  high  schools  *^*^presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  educa- 
tion or  training,  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment. 

High  school  graduated af^well  jprepared  in  jbb 
application  skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  applica- 
tion and  applicant  Interviews .  v 

We  should  d^yelop  a  clos^X/orklng  relationship  with 
the  business  community  in  our  educational  process. 


1.  1 


7. 


8. 


1. 


1. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  business  people  discuss  their  occupations 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  by 
"actually  doing"  e^plora-tory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

'a  ■  ' 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  empJ.oyers 
"Tor  students  to^  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-^ob 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  enlployment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. ^ 


1.  1 


(It  is  not  necessary  to  sign  this  questionnaire.    You  may  identify  y 
business/industry,  if  you  desire,  in  the  space  provided  below^.  Your 
be  kept  con^dential  for  purposes  of  this  study.)  , 


NO 


2. 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


2. 


2. 


.3.  1 


2. 


3. 


2.  1 

V 

2. 


3. 


3.  1 


2. 


3. 


2. 


3. 


2, 


3. 


ir  specific 
:n  will 


^  ,  .Y 


> 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 


V 


ERIC 


;nt:. 


poa.^c  roact  tof  each  statement  with  only 
^  ,  C  OUNSELOR  2,       ^  TEACHER  3.  9 


•  'SQiOOL  PERSO^TEL 
(Oielk  one) 

•  Career  education  should  be  integrated  Into  the  currlcui^^ 
of  our  school  to  auch  a  degree  that  It  becomes  mcanlngfur 

land  useful  to  parents ,  students  ,  sc^ool^'personhel, -and 

our  conmunlty.  *  Jf  ^  \ 

.  Educa^ore  In.  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  accent 
the  <on(epi  of  ^career  development  as  belYig  a  \4orthy 
mission  of  the  school  to  the  degree  that  they  do  general 
education.'  ^  v 

*y . 

.  A  comlFKletes  cocppre^enslve,  career  education  program 
«^lntegrated  Into  a  school  *si  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
be  BO  designed  as  ta  lend  support  to  every  student's 

^' -.developmenta  1  process. 

.   Stydents  who  gradualie  from  ^fflgh  school  should  possess  a 
marketable  skill,  x  X 

:  i  \.,*^     •  • 

.  Ve  should  develop  a  close  working,  r^lat topshlp  with  the 
business  community  In  our  educat  lonal^  process .. 

.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  dii^rlng  thei^  school  years. 

.   I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  Integrate  a^  "inAeased 

amount  of  career  Information!  Into  the  regular  curriculum 
V  pf  our  '-school.  '  V. 

•      .  .  ■•  ^     .  ^    V  ■  ' 

^^areer  education  concepts  require  "initial  and  cont Iniious 
^•uppott  from  the  leadership  roles  o^  administrators  and 
^^Uoards  of  educat  ion -S?n  order  to  create  an  'atmosphere  for 
change*'  in  the^  school  and  community. 

.  Speclar  slaf  f  and  instruct  ional^staff  WI4.I  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  into  the  curriculum  if 
•^he  proper  leadership  and  direction  can  be  provided. 

.  Curriculum  development  in  career  education  in  our  school 
should  emerge  under  the  umbrella  of' a  master  plan  so  as 
to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process. 

.  In-Service  training  would  be  necessary  to  effective' 
Implemetanat Ion  of  career  education  in  our  school. 

.  It  seems-^ore  feaslbl4        create  "spheres'^of  Influence" 
in  career  education  arabng  special  staff  and  instructional 
s ta f  f  wl  th  J  spee^l  InlreT-efe^t-r  an^"expe  r le^ce" a^  g^^ 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  'system  as  opposed  to' 
an  attempt  at  total  staf f  involvement . 

•Cooperative  effort  with  other  school  districts  In  the 
provision  of  exploratory  and  preparatory  courses  of 
^udy  would  seem  a  logica]   rons ideration . 

professional  staff  member  with  '^expert  1  se  In  curricJlum 
M|  career  education  integration  who  could        shared  by 

or  more  local  school  districts  would  seem 'a  loclcal 
consideration.  « 


ratlve  efforts  wUh  othef  school  districts  In  the 
^of  teacher  ln-6ervi,ce  training  in  career  education 
■  seem  a  , logical  coosideration . 


response . 
OTHER  k. 


"'  V            ■  ■ 

NO 

UNDECIDED 

2. 

3.  1 

l._6  

2.  2 

3. .2  / 

1.  9 

«2.l" 

3.  =  ■ 

1.4 

2-2 

3.  4  . 

1.  (  , 

2. 

3.  2 

2 

T  ■    '   -  * 

1  Q 

/ . 

3.  -I 

l.J  

2.  1 

3.1 

J._4  

2.  2 

3.  4 

1.  9 

♦  ^ 

2. 

3.  1  ' 

-   1.  8 

2. 

-      3:'  2  - 

■  X  '  - 

) 

'1.  6 

2. 1 

3.  3 

•  ■ 

1.  9  ' 

3.  1 

1.  .7 


2.  1 


1.  7  . 


2.  2 


3. 


3.  1 


•  YES  NO  UNDECIDED 

16.     An  arrnngement  between  the  school  ^rul  locol  employers  ^ 

whereby  buelneee  people.d  Im  uee  their  otcupatlona 

with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.    '  1.  10  2,  3. 


20.     The  development  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 

caraei*  education  materials' available  through  the^Kedia 
.  Center,  with  special  •  en>phaH  Is  on  grade  level,  job  cluster," 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical  ^  "  >^ 

consideration.  '  1.  XO 


25.     Generally,  our  high  schools  are  jyreaentJy  Ktaduatinfe, 


1.7.     An  arrangement  between  tlVe  9chx)ol  and  local  employers 
for  students  to.  aupplement  their  formal  schooling  with 
''actually  doing**  explorai  ory^  expericnt  es  would  seem  a 

logical  consideration.     *  1.9  2,  3.  1 


18.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  .QtudentB  to  alternate   In-school  and  on-the-job 
instrijct lon-~with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  Conaid-^ 

eratlon.  ^  ^  1.8  2,  3.  2 


19,     Parents  invited  to  t,he  school  to  discuss  their  careers  '  - 

with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.       1.9  2.  3.  1 


3, 


21.     The  curr.l'culum^  of  f  crings  and  physical  plant  of  our  '  - 

school  are  adequate  to  meet  requirements  of  the  explora-  ) 
tory  and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education.  1 ,  2.6.  3.4 


22.     Hie  cafinbillty  and  work  load  of  the  existing  staff  of 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  implement,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 

additional  assistance.  /    1.   2,7  aiili? 


23.     1   feel   that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that   I  can  integrate  them  into<,my  course 

study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  1    ^     2.^  3. 


2A.'    Students  gradviating  from  our  hlgh'schools  today 

generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that  a^£j£^va liable  to  them.  J.   2.8   3.  2 


G-tudcnts  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment  ' 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation.  '  1.3^  2.3  3.4 


26.     (Generally,  our  hl[',h||^chool.s  are  presen t  1  y  ^.raduating 

Gtudents  who  arc  prepared  to  seek  additional  education 

or  training  to  qualify  for  Rain fu^ employment .  1,4  2.2  3^ 


27.     High  school  gj^aduatcs  arc  well  prepared   In  Job  applica* 

tlon  eklllG  such  as  writing  letters  of ' application  and    "         '  ' 
applicant  Interviews.  1.3  2.4  ^  3/3 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT  (con't)...  Pago  -3- 


^PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDINC  TO  IKE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENtS,  PUf  YOURSEU  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

MUCH  SOME  NO 

HBLP  HELP  HELP 

28.     My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 

Jobs  and  work  meanft.  1.  2  2.  8  3»  


My  school  helps  me  see  that  a -person's  standard  of. 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 


ERLC 


29.    Hlf  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  Interests 

when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job.  *  1.  5        2.  7  3. 


30.     My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choooe  a 

group  of  Jobs  to  study.  l\   2»  5  3.  5 


31.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 

things  In  my  life  that  are  Important  to  me.  2         2.  7  3. 1 

32.  My  school  helps  me  see         special  skills  needed  by 

people  who  work  In  various  Jobs.  .  1.  2         2.  7  3« 1 

33.  My  school  helps  me  discover  my  Interests, abllitles» 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 

I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  1*^         2.  5  3,3 


.1-2         2.7_  3.1 


My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  Is  a  form  of  a  Job 

where  success  In  basic  skills  Is  needed  To  be  success-  *  . 

ful  In  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  •       l._3         2«  6  3«1 


36.     My  school  provides  experiences  for  tnc  to  use  tools  and 

equipment  that  are  used  In  various  groups  of  Jobs.  1.1  2«  7  3.2 


37.    My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  1  need  to 

know  In  the  Job  I  am  planning  for.  1.^  2.^  3 A 


38.     My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  Job  I  am  planning  for._  ■    1.  2.6  3.4 


39.     My  school  helps  me  m<itch  my  Interests  and  abilities 

with  the  skills  that  are  needed  In  group^^^f  Jobs.  11           2,6  3r5 

AO.     My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  att  and  what  I  am  ^ 

may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job.    2.7  3 \  3 


Al.     My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
Jobs  require  more,  education  and/tralnlng  than  otl^r 

kinds  of  jobs.  '  '  l3   23  3.2 


195       136  79 


r.GUtei  prKS(':?,'EL  S?.1".l:;T:    l  lease  react  to  each  statement  with  onl^L  one  response. 

(Cbcck  ut>c)       ADM.   1.3  COUNSELOR  2.      ^  TEACHER  ,3.  OTHER  4.  ^ 


YES  NO  UNDECIDED 

1%  Career  fdutni Ion  should  be ^integrated  Into  the  curriculum  - 
of  our  school  to  such  a  degree  that  It  becomes  meaningful 
and  useful-to  parents,  students,  school  personnel,  and 


our  cominunity.  1.75  2.  2  3,  4 


4» 


Educrtiors  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  accept  ^ 
thr  roni  opt  of  career  development  as  being  a  worthy 
•mission  of  the  school  to  the  de{;ree  that  they  do  general 

education.  1.  53         2,  15         3.  13 


3.  A  complete,  comprehensive ,  career  education  program  • 
integrated  into  a  school's  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
be  so  designed  as  to  lend  support  to  every  student's 
developmental  process.  x ,  2.     5  j^q 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  possess  a  , 

marketable  skill.  1.  46         2.  12  3.  23 

5.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 

business  community  In  our  educational  process.     '  72         2*     2  3»  7 

6.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 

/    opportunities  during  their  schbol  years.  j,  2^     2  3;  2 

7.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integ^rate  an  Increased 
amount  of  career  information  into  the  regular  curriculum 

of  our  school.  1.   70         2.     2         3.  9 


Career  education  concept^  require  initial  and  continuous 
s-upport  from  the  leadership  roles  of  administrators  and 

boards  of  education  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for  * 

change"  in  the  s^chool  and  community.  1 .    70         2.     1  3.  10 


9.  Special  staff  and  instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  into  the  cur^riculum  If 

the  proper  leadership  and  direction /can  be  provided,  1-61         ^.     3         3.  17 


1©-:  Curriculum*  development  In  career  education  In  our  school 
should  emergt  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 

to  avoid  Cmdue  repetition  and/or  voids  In  the  process.  1.    72         2.     1         3.  .  ^ 

11'.  In-Service  training  would  be  necespa^ry  to  effective  ^  .       *  * 

implementation  of  career,  education  In  our  school.  1,  2.     4       '  3 ^ 

12.  It  seems  more  feasible  tb  create  ''spheres  of  influence" 

^    in  career  educax^^lon  among  special  staff  anxl -Instructional  ^   

> :'   staff  with  a  special  interest,  and  experience  a  gradual, 

AiSystematlc  spin-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to  * 
^    ah^^attempt  at  to&al  staff  Involvement.  1^    48  ^      2.    10        '3  23 


13.'  Cooperative  effort  with  other  school  districts  In  the 

provision  of  exploratory  and  preparatory  courses  of  ^  ' 

study  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.  /       1.    61         2.      7         3  1? 


l^^^^F^^ofe^8l'onal  staff  member  with  expeftise  In  curriculum 
career  education  integration  who  could  be  shared  by 
^wo  or  more^rocal  school  districts  woUld  seem  a  logical 

consideration.  *        1     51        2     ^         3  19 


Vpfr^'^^''^^''^*  efforts  wlih  other  school  districts  in  the 
tK^a  of  teflcher  In-senUce  training  in  career  education 

wuuld  seem  a  logical  consideration.  1.    66        2.      5         ^  IQ 


♦  :  ,  >  9 

I  (con' 


r>unuuL  rlLh^u^^tL  btGMLM  (con't)...  ^  Page  2 

YES  NO  UNDECIDED 


16.  An  arrnngement  betweien  th\  school  and  local  employere 
whereby  business'  people  discuss  their  0( cupatlonp 

with  young  people  would  seem  ^  logical  (  onsideration •  l.»    78        2»  1^       3.  2^ 

»  • 

17.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  'Supplemedt  their  formal  schooling  with 
"actually  dolng'\explorat ory  experlcncca  would  teem  a 

logical  consl^ratlon.  1.    78        2.  2^       3.  1_ 

18.  *  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers  • 

for  students^o  alternajte  ln~school  and  on-the--Job 
Instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 1.    72        2.  2^       3>  7 

19.  Parents  invited  to  the  school  to  discuss  their  careers  ^ 

with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consitleration.       1 .    70        2,  4^       3.  7_ 

20.  The  development  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  levels  Job  cluster, 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  descrlptJLon  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 

consideration.  1^    68        2.  4^       3»  9 

21.  The  curriculum  offerings  nnd  physlfal  plant  of  our 
school  are  adequate  to  meet  requirements  of  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education.  1 .    11        2.    ^1        3 •  29 

*  ■    *  f 

11.     The  capability  and  work  loiid  of  the  existing  staff  of 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  Implement,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 

additional  assistance.  1.  2,    52  3t 

23.     I  feel  that  I  understand  carreer  education  concepta  to 
the  potht  \hat  I  can  Integrate  them  Into  my  course  of 

study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  1*    19        2.    38        3/  24 


^  24.  •  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 

generally  have  •a  good  concept  of  the  career  *  opportunities  ^ 

that  are  iivallable  to  them.  *.  '  1»    10         2.    49         3»  22 

Nt 

2y._Generally,  our  high  schools  arc  presently  graduating 

students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employfierit,  '   — ^ 

at  the  time  of  thel^  graduation.  1*    17        2.    37         3»  27/ 

~  1 

26.  Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  aire  prepared  to  seek  additional  education 

or  training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment.  1.    56        2.  ^  3« 

27.  High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  In  Job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  -appl icatlon  and 

applicant  Interviews.  1.    '  7        2,    ^2         3.  32 

V 

ERIC  -  / 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT  (con't)...  ^j***  ' 

PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMIKTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IM  THE  PLACE  OF 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRBSEOT  TIME. 

,  •  ^  MUCH       SOME  NO 

J  HELP       HELP  HILP 


28.    My  Bchool  has  activities  rtat  help  me  find  out  vhet 
Jobs  and  work  means. 


29.  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  Intereata 

when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.  ,  Ij  2_  ?J.fi2 —  3iL2. 

30.  My  school  has  activities  that  hel\>  me  to  choo»e  • 

group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

31.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  tho«k 
things  in  my  life  that  are  Important  to  me. 


32.    My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
pegple  who  work  In  various  Jobs.  ^ 


1.  12  2.47  3j22_ 
1.  12      2.60  3.  9 

1.    10    2.62  3.  9 


33.    My  school  helps  me  discover  my  Interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 

I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.     ,  Ij   2_P_ 


My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  perBon's  standard  of 
living  depends^on  the  kind  oi.  Job  he  has  aa  a  wage  ^ 


earner 


•'35.    My  school  helps  me         that  school  Is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  aucccas- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do. 


37 


38 


40.     My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  ^^f^Job. 

k\.  My  Echool  has  activities  showing  why  certain  typea  of  \ 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other  / 
kinds  of  Jobs. 


3^5 


24     2.^9  3.1 


\36.    My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tddHs  and 

equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs.  \.  24    3x2. 


My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to  : 

know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for".  '  1.: — 2_    2^Q   3^2. 

My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  planning  for. 


1^  5      2.57  3j_ 


My  school  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  Bbllltles  4 

with  Che  Bkllle  tliat  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.  Ij  7_  l^bb —  3^ 


1.    7      2.52  3. 


\ 

1.  12      233  3. 


1591         1137  5 


ENT:     Please  react  to  each  statement  with  only 
1»    2  COITNSELOR  2.     1  TEACHER  3.  21 


(Check  one). 

1.  Cnreer  education  should  be  Integrated  Into  the  curriculum 
of  our  school  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  meanlng.ful 
and  useful'  to  parents,  students,  school  personnel,  and 

our  community. 

2..EducHiorB  In  the' elementary  and  secondary  schooj.8  accept 
th(^  <  ontep!  of  career  development  as*  being  a  worthy 
•^mission  of  ihe  school  to  the  degree  that  they,  do  general 
education. 

3.  A  Complete,  comprehensive,  career  education  program 
integrated  into  a  school 's  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
be  so  designed  as  to  lend  support  to  every  student's  • 
developmental  process.  .  /  - 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  posaesa  a 
marketable  skill.  '  '  • 

5.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
business  community  in  our|^dvicat  ional  process. 

6.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

7.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  increased 
amount  of  career  information  into  the  regtilar  curriculum 
of  our  school.  ^ 

8.  Career  education  concerns  require  initial  and  continuous 
support  from  the  leadc'rship  roles  of  administ  rators -and 
boards  of  education  in  order  to  create  an 
change*'  in  the  school  and  community. 


'atmosphere  for 


9.  Special  staff  and  instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound^  career  education  concepts  into  the  curriculum  If 
the  proper  leadership  antJ  direction  can  be  provided.* 

10,  Curriculum  development   in  career  education  in  our  school 
should  -emerge  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master  plan  .Qo  as 
to  av^id  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process. 

11.  In-Service  training  would  be  rfecessary  to  effective' 
implementation  of  career  education  in  our  school. 

12.  It  seems  more  feasible  to  create  ''spheres  of<  influence" 
in  career  education  among  ;&pecial  staff  and  instruct*lonal 
staff  with  a  special  interest,  and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  system  as  oppoead  to 

an  attempt  at   total  staff  involvement. 

13,  Cooperative  effort  with  other  school  districts  in  the 
.provifiicn  of  expTofatdfy^  anil  pr^^iratr^^  -  — 

study  would  seem  a  logical   r ons iderat ion . 

U,  A  professional  staff  melllber  with  expertise  In  .curriculum 
and  career  edurntlon  integrntion  who  could  be  8ha«ad  by, 
two  or  tnorE  local  school  districts  would  seem  A  logloal 
consideration. 

1?  '  "^5  ^ctative  I'f  f  ort  a' wl  f  h  other  school  districts  In  the 
ERJO        teacher   In-servlc^e  training  in  career  education 
BUBMiid  seem  a  loKical  consideration. 


YES 


1.  24 


response. 

OTHER  4. 


NO 


2. 


1.  15        2.  5 


,1.  23—  2. 


1-  22         2.  1 


1.  20         2.  1 


23  2. 


1.    20  2. 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


i;  10    —2-.   10      'a.  4 


1-  71  "       2.    1  3.' 


3.  4 


3.  1 


3.  1 


3.  3 


1.  11        2.  6 


U  21        2.    2         3.  1 


3.  1 


1.  13        2.    2         3.  9 


3. 


1.'  17       2.     3        3^  4. 


l--22_       2.  1        3.  1. 


YES  HO  ^UNDECIDED 

16.    An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
whereby  buslnese  peot>le  dlacuas  their' occupation* 

with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  ronalderatlon.  1.    19        2,     2         3.  .3 


ERIC 


19*    Parents  Invited  to  the  echool  to  discuss  their  careers 

with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.      1.    19        2,  2 


17.  An  arrangement  between  the  schoor^and  local  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  theij  formal  schooling  with 
**flGtu«lly  doing**  exploratory  eweriences  would  eeeit  a 

logical  consideration.  t  ^  1.   22        2.     ^         3, ^ 

18.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in--school  and  on-the-job 
instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 

in  ah  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  conald-  ' 
eration,  1.    19        2,  2 


20.  The  development  pf  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special , emphasis  on  grade  level,  job  cluster, 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 

consideration.  '        •  1.   22        2.  1_       3^  1 

21.  pre  curriculum  offerings  and  physical  plant  of  our 
schooT  are  adequate  to  meet  requiremonts  of  the  explora- 
tory; and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education.  1,5  2,  13         3.  6 

22.  4he  capability  and  work  load  of  the  existing  staff  of 
our  'school  would  allow  us  to  implement »  monitor,  and 

^    evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 

additional  assistance.  -  /  ^  -  1.   4  2»  17         3,  3 


23..  .1  feel  that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that  I  cQn  Integrate  them  into  my  course  of 
study  and/or  related  school  aSBignmente.  1,   y  2»  12         3.  5 

.24.     Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 

generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that  are  available  to  them.  \.   I  2,  21         3.  2 

:  2S..    Cenerall-y^  our  high  schools  arc  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 

at  the  time  of  their  graduation.  ,1,   3  2.  18  1,  3 

26.     Generally^  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 

students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  additional  education 
 or^-tr^aing  tO- 4uallfly*  f  or  gainful -employment.        -  -     1^13  2.  -^  --  3_ 


High  school  graduates  arejurell  prepared  In  Job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  application  and 

applicani:  interviews.  1.3  2.  19  3^  2 


SCHOOL  PEKSONTCEL  SECME>rr  (con' t)  .  .  . 


Pagt  -3- 


PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDl'NG  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PUCE  OF 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRBSEOT  TIME. 


28.  My  Bchool  has  activitiee  that  help  nie  find  out  vhat 
joba  and  work  means. 

i 

29,  My  school  hel^s  me  see^my  strengths  .and  my  Interests 
when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job. 


30. 
31 
32 
33 


My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  in  my  life  that  are  import^t  to  me. 

My  school  helps  me  See  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs.  ^ 


My  school  helps  me  discover  my  Interest^,  my  abilttlea, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
I  think  I  migj^t  like  to  workTon. 

34.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  a^e^son's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 

'5.    My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  Is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  aucceas- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do. 

36.  My  school  pravidee  experiences  for  tt\c  to  use  ^ools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in  various  :^grovps  of  Jobs. 

37.  My  school  helpa  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for. 


38. 
a  39. 

40  < 


My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  t^at  arc  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act^nd  what  I  am 
may  fit  oie  kin<H  of  Job  more  than  MfTother  kind  of  Job. 


Al.    My  school  has  activities  showing  wily  certain  types  of 
"    Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 
icinds  of  Jobs. 


HUGH 
HELP 


SOME 
HELP 


1. 1 

2.  15  I 

1.  2 

2.  12 

1.1 

l\  11 

1  2 

9  18 

1.3 

2.  13/ 

1  3 

*    2  14 

1.7 

2.13 

1.9 

,  2.12 

1.3 

2.17 

li2 

'2.17 

1? 

2.17 

1? 

2.15 

1? 

2.13 

1. 

Z"  2.14 

459 


351 


312 


3.8 


3.7 


3.4 


3^ 


3.  4 


3.7 


3.9 


3^ 


174 
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13. 


,'^..v.s^^  i  uA......wf.t  .q^kciM:     rjease  react  to  each  statement  v;th  only  response 

(Check  i>nc)  l-^A.        COUNSELOR  2.  2_        TEXcHKR  3.      57^      OTHER  * 


,     ^  ,  lli  NO  undecided' 

I.  Caref^r  I'ducatlqn  should  be  Integrated  Into  the  curriculum  ~  

of  our  school  to  such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  meanlngfuf 

and  useful  to  parents,  students,  school  personnel,  and  ^  * 

our  community.  '  -  i       r  n  ^  ^ 

\^  65         2.  ^  3,^2  

♦2.   Educ/itors  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  accept 
the  roni  ept  of  career  development  as  being  a  worthy 

mi  as  ion  of  the  school  to  the  def.fce  that  they  do  general  •  ' 

;  •    l._37^  3^  6 

3.  A  complete,  comprehensive,  career  education  program 

integrated  into  a  school ' s'  curr iculum  should  of  necessity 
be  so  designed  as  to  lend  suppjort  to  every  student's 

developmental  process.  "  1    64         2      1  3  3 


of  our  6c;ho()  1 


8,  Career  education  concepts  require  Initial  and  continuous 
support   from  the  Icnders^hip  roles  of  admin  1  st rdtors -  and' 
boards  of  educ/ition  in  order  to  create  an  ''atmosphere  for 
change"  in  the  school  and  comfnunity. 


Curriculum  development  in  career  education  in  our  achoo7 
should  emerge,  under  the  ujnbrella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 
to'  ovoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process.  1.    56^       z/  5 

In-Service  training  would  be  necesBa|J|  to  effective 

implementation  of  career  education  l^Lur  school.  "  ^      2  8 


Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  possess  a 

marketable  skill.  1.  49         2,    5  3  14 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the^ 

business  community  in  our  educational  process.       ^  \^  2      1  3  5 

Students  should  become  aware,  of  and  explore  many  career  ,  " 

opportunities  during  their  school  years.     '  '".-^    1.-  64         2      1  3  3 

1  believe  that  we  can  "^and  should  Integrate  an  Increased 
amouftt  of  career  Information  Into,  the  regular  curriculum 


1.  63        2.  3.  5 


6Q        2.    4         3.  4 


Special  staf  f 'and*^n6trucl  lonal  staff  will  readily  adapt., 
sound  career  education  conct'-pts  Into  the  curriculum  If 
the  proper  leadership  and  (Mrectlon  can  be  provided.  1.   49  '      2.     6  13 


3.  8 


It  seems  morfe  feasible  to  create  "spheres  of  lnflv4nce" 
In  career  education  among  special  staff  ahd  Instructional  . 
staff  with  fl  special  interest,   and  experience  a  gradual,  * 
systematic  spin-off  throughput   the  system  as  opposed  to* 

an  attempt  at  total  staff  involvement,  '  1     29        2     18  3  21 

CooperMive  effort  with  other  school  dl-strlcts  In  the 
;    provlfiljDn  cf,  explorntory  and  , 

6tu?j-  would  seem  a  logical  <  u^s  1-derat  Ion .  '  1  56 

A  profe(.elon«l   staff  member  with  expertise   In  currl-Culum 
and  career  education  Integration  who  could  be. shared  by 
two  or  moiT!  local  pchool  districts  would  seem  a  loaical 
cons  Iderat  Ion .  ••         /  . 

.  fo^ot..  ulv,.  rfforta  wl-h  oth,.r  school  dlstrl.ts  In'  the 
ERIC"^  to..cher  in-servlcc  training  In  career  education 
S^ilife:^  »«,■<■••!'  •«  lot'l-cal  considerarion. 


3. 


10 


40       2.     16      3,  12 


^'M  ,       2.  4  3.  8 


4* 


i 

YES  NO  UNDECIDED 


16.  Ai^  arr/ingement  between  the  Bchool  and  local  cmployere 
whereby  bueinees  people  dlecuBS  their  orciipntlons 

with  young  people  would*  seem  a  logical  consideration.  1.67.         2,   3^  1 

^  f  ^     .  — — . 

17.  "^n  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 

for  Btudcnts  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  with 
"actually  doing**  exploratory  experlen^ee  would  seem  a  ^.^ 

logical  consideration.  1 .  64  2.  1  3.  y 


18.  Knj  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  ln-*school  and  on*the--Job^ 
Instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consld^ 

eration.  .  1.  56  2,  2  3,  10 

19.  Parents  lnvlt*ed  to  the  school  to  discuss  their  careers 

w4th  our  young  people  would  seem  n  logical  consideration.       1.57  2.  6  3,  5 

20.  The  development  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  qducat ion  materials  ava liable  through  the  Media 

Center,  with  special  emp^iasis  on  grade  level,  Job  cluster,  * 
currlrulom  area,   and  a  parngraph  of"  descr Ipt ion  insulting 

from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  loklcal  * 
consideration.  )  ,1,55  2.     ^  3*  ^ 

21.  The  c(iij r  1  (.ulum  offc^lnj.^s  ;md  phy&lc.il   plrint  of  o<fr 
achool  aie  adequate  to  mcti   requlcements  of  the  explore* 

tory^and  prepai;atory  aspects  of   career  education.  1.15  2,  ^8  3.1^ 


22.1   Tl'\e  capubility  and  work   lOrid  of  the  existing  staff  of 

our  school  would  allow  ub  to  Implement,  monitor,  and 

evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 

additional  assistance.  .  1.7   2,j45  3.16 


23.     1   fee]   that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that  I  can  integrate  them  into  my  courS'G  of 

study  and/or  related  sthool  assignments.  1.27  2,  28  3.1^ 


24.     Studentb  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 

generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that  are  available  to  them.  1.^   2.  54  3.9 


25.  Generally,   our  high  Echooll^  arc  proBetUly  graduating 
students  who  are  pfopfir\»(I  to  seek  galnf\il -Employment 

,at  the  timo  of   their  graduation.  1.7   2 .  46  3.15 

/ 

26.  *  jfifMic  ra  i  1  y  ,  (jur  hiiKl."  bc  hoolf?  a  re  .prff>ent  1  y  ^>,raduatlng 

wtudents  who  are  piiipart'd  to  seek  add  it  lonal  educatloji    jl^    .  *  .   .  ._. 

.  or  training  to  qualify  for  gajnful  employment.  1.32  2.^15  3^21  ^   

*:  ^         ^  '  — 

27.  Hjp.h  hihrjo  l\krcidu.iL«?t;  r^are  we  1 1  prepaii'd   In  Job  applica-  y 
tlon'skillB  sV-h        wrlt'ln^^  letters  of  application  and 

applicant   Interviews.  1.6  2.  ^-^  3.^^ 


ERIC 


SCHOOl'pERSOK>;EL  SECMEKl'  ((on't)  .  .  .  ^        *  .  '        I*«8«  "3" 

.V '  '     '    '  '  • 

PLEASE  NOTE:     IN'RESPOKDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMBNTS,  PUT -YOURSELF.  IN  THE  PLACE  OP 
•    •'  A  STUDENT  IH  YOUR  SCHOOL  *AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  • 

28.  My  school  ha6Lj(£tlvlt  les  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jo^B  an3  work  meane.  •  ^- 

29.  My^  school  helps  aie  see  my  otTengths  and  my  Interests 
when  1  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job. 

30.  My  school  has  activities  that  )ielp  me  to  chpose  a 

group  -of  Jobs  to  study. 

31.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  a'rtd  unclerBtand  thoae 
thiijrgs  in  my  life  that  are  Important  to  mc. 

32.  My  school  helps  mcSee  the  sTjecial  skills  needed  by 
people  vhg  work   in  various  Jobs. 

33.  My  school  helps  me  discover  my  Interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that   relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
I  think  I  might   1  Ike  ^  t o  work"  on .  . 

3/.,     My  school  btlps  me  se^c  that  a  person's  standard  of 
•living  dep^ids  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wag* 
"  earner  . 

35      My  school  help^  mc  see  that  school  Is  a""  fo^m  of  a  Job 
'    where  success  in  basic  fikllls  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever   I  am  going  to  do.  ,  ^ 

36.  Mv  sc  hool  provides  c xpe r 1 ences  for  mc  Lo  use  tools  and 
"  equipment   that  are  used   In  various  groups  of  fobs. 

37.  >My  school  helps  cne  plan  to  get  the  skills^  I  feed  to 

'know   In  the  Job  I  am  planning  for.  /  J 

38.  My  school  helps  mc  the  skills  that  nre  basic  to  a 
single  lob  1  am  planning  for. 

39.  My  school  helps  me  match  my  llnterests  and  ^^blilt  ics 
with  the  hVIIIs  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

4Q.    My  yLhoci  hclps^me  see  that  how  I  act  a.nd  wl;at  I  am  *. 
Ciay  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job. 

Ul,     Mv  N  hns  ;uMivU-lc5  showing  why  certain  types  of 

Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other  . 

• k  tndb  of  Jobs . 


KUQH 
HELP 

SOME  . 
HELP 

NO 

HELP 

1.  6 

2.54 

*  • 

.  3.  8 

1.  4 

/ 

2.54 

> 

3.  10  / 
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ENT: 


„  Please  r^act  to  each  statement  vlth  only' 
2  COUNSELOR  2.2  •     "  TEACHLR  3.  68 


✓r--^ SCHOOL  PERSONNEL 
4^       ^         (Check  one) 

,  1.  Career  education  should  be  Integrated  Into  the  curriculum 
of  our  fichool  to  such  4  degree  that  It  becomes  meaningful 
and  useful  to  parents,  students ,  school  personnel,  and  ♦ 

1/.     our  community,  ^  " 

2.  Educators  In  the  elementary  and.  secondary  schools  accept 
tjic  cbl^pt   of  career  development  as'belng  a  worthy 
mission  of  the  school  to.  the  derree  that  they  do  general 
educatlpn.  ^  * 

3.  A  complete,  comprehensive,  career  education  program 
Integrated  Into  a  school's  curriculum  should  of  necessity 

*    be^so  designed  as'  to  lend  support  to  every  student^s 
de^^opmental  process .  .  V 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  possess  a| 

'  I    J  fpa'rkeC'ab.'le  skill.  I         '  -  '  i 

5.  We  should  develop  a  clos^worklng  relationship  with  the 
bu^ness  .  community  in'our  educational  prbceas. 

.   Stuidents  sfcvould  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  during  their  school  years!  ' 

.1  believe  that  i^e  can^d^hould  Integrate  an  InGreased 
amount  ;,of  career  in fo^^a^on  into  the  regulrar  curriculum 
of  ^6ur  school .  , 

Career.  ed'uc^t;ion  concepts  require  init  ial  and  *  continuous 
suppoi^t  from^the  leadership  roles"  of  adminlst ratoi:^  and-^ 
boards  of  education  in  ordfer  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for 
change?***  In  .  the  school  and' community . 

9.  Special  staff  and  instrucJt ibnal  staff  will  readily  adapt 
souitd  career  education  concepts  into  the  .curriculum  if, 
the  proper  leadership  and  Idlrec t  ion  can  be  provided. 

10..   Curriculum  development  in  career  educat  ion        ouV  echool 

'  should  emerge  under  the  umbrella^  of  a  master  plan  so  as 
^   '    to  avoid  undue  repeMtloh  "3,nd/or'' voids  In  the  process. 

M.^.In-^Servlce  training  would  be  necessary  "to  effective 
implementation  of  career  educat ion  In  our  school; 

12.   It  seems  more  feasible  to  create  '^spheres  of  in-fluence"- 
in  career  education  among  .special* staff  and  instructional 
staff  with  a  special  inteirest,  and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic^_^in~offj^ throughout  the  system  as' opposed  W 
an  attempt  at  total  staff  involvement 


response . 
OTHER  4 


16 


7 


8, 


13- 


U.  A 


Cooperative  ^ef fort|  with  other  sch6ol  districts  In  . 
pij-o/lsion  qf;  exploratory  and  preparatory  cour8es|*t|f 
stu(W  . would  jseem  a  logical  consideration ! 


p^-ofessional;  swff  member 


the 


J,,,  with  expert|t6e  in-  currlciil 

ahdicareer  education  integration  who  could  be  sharfed  b 
two  or  more  local  school  districts  would  seem  a  loRical 
consideration .  ■       '       •  \ 


um 
by 


eratlve  efforts  wlrh  other  school  districts. In  the  ' 
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2.  25 


3. 


6* 
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ERjC  of  teacher  in-Berv^ice  training  In  career  education 
BMBaaai  seem  a  logical;  c5^siyeration  .  / 


1.  5  2 
^-  ..7fi 


2.  16 


2. 


20 


3. 


NT  (ccr. 


1*6.     An  arrnngem;fent  between  the  school,  and  local  employers 
whereby ^buelnesB  people  HIbcusb  their  orcupatione 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

17.     Art  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
.for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  with 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiences  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration, 

18..    An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  empTiJyers 
for  students  tcf  alternate  'in~'school  and  on-the-job 
instructioiji—wi th  the  goal  oY  ei^try  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eratlon. 


YES 


1*  84 


invit 


eld  to  t^e  Id 


chool  to  /discuss 


|:areet6 


21, 


22. 


The^curr iculum  offerings  and  physic^)!  plant  of  our 
school  are  adequate  to  meet  requiremen^<S^  of  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatory  aspects  of  care^J^ 

The  eajpability  and  work  load  of^  th^  exis^ 

our  'school  would  allow  us  to  implement, 

evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 
additional  assistance. 


Icat  ion . 

Lng  staff  qf 
iito^r,  and 


21 


24. 


25. 


2fe. 


7  feel  that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  .point  that  I  can  integrate  them  Into  my  course  of 
study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  ^ 

./  -  ■■ 

Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  fcoday  V 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  oppdt^nities 
that  are  available  to  them, 

Generally/  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment     ^  ' 

at:-  the  time  of  their  graduation,  '  * 

I)  . 

G.^i|ferally ,  our  h|igh  schools  art  pretiently  igradii^at ing  , 

rodents  who  arel  prepared  to  s^ek  additional  education 
)r  trkining  to  qlial^^fy^or  gainful  Employment,  j 

High^school  gradaates"  areij  wellj  prepared  in  Job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writljag  letters  of  application  and 
applicant  In tervlews ,  ^ 


0 
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1.  69 


our  young  peojlle  would  '  seem  a  logical  cons^eratlo'n.  1 


20.v^^The  development  of  «a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 

«  career  education  materials  avflilable"  through  the  Media 
•    Center,,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  level,  Job  cluster, 
curriculum  area,  and  ^  paragraph  of  .description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 
cons  l(*er  at  ion  . 
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SCHOOL  PFRSO^^KZL  SEGMENT  (con'^) 


PLEASE  NOTE;     IN  RESPONDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE 
^  A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


28'    My  school. has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 

■•Jobs  and  wo"rk  means.  ^ 


29 


My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  J9b. 

30.     My  school  has  'ai(tivities  that  h^lp  m6  to  choose  a 
,  group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

My  9cho/ol  -^elpj&- me  recognize  anc^  understand  thoseii 
things  in  my^life  that  are  important  to  me.^ 


31. 


32 


33 


34. 


My  school  h^ps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  wl^^ork  in  various  Jobs.. 


My  school  helpiP  me  discover  my  Interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
I  think  I  might ^llke  to  work. on. 

My  school  hel]58  me  see  that  a  p:^rpon*3  standard  of  ^ 
livJLng  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 


earner . 


35-     My  3chool  helps  5e  see  chat  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  "is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever  T  am  going  to  do. 

^i"-..     M  *  scho  jl  providoB  experiences  for  ine  co  use  tools  and 
{equipment  that  are  ueed  in  v,oriouB '  group'fe  of  Jobs. 

37.  *  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  In  the  Job  1  am  planning  for. 

38.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  arc  basic  to  a 
jingle  job  I  am  plannirtg  for. 

39.  F!y  acbool  ?ielps  me  m-itch  my  Interests  and  chilitles 
with  Lhc  skills  that  are  need£*d  in  groups  of— JtJbs . 

4(D..-v  MV  sckool  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  iam 

m.ay  fit  one  kind  of^jjob  more  than  another  kind  pf  Job. 

41.     My.schjool  has  activities  showing  why.  ce-r tain  types  of 
Jdibs  r'iquire  more  education .  and  ti|jaining  than  other 
.kind_s  pf  Jobs. 
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ERIC 


^•.cl;^  'L  j'i:Hso:,-t,'EL 

(0\t'rV  one) 


ENT:     Please  react  to  each  statement  with  on 
1.       5  COITNSELOR  2.      2  TEACHER  3. 


C.ireer  education  should  be  integrated  liCto  the  curriculum 
of  our  school  to  such  a  degree  that  it  ^becomes  meaningful 
and  useful^  to  parents,  students,  school/  pereohncl ,  and 

our  coniDvmlty. 


2.  Educ/^ors  In  the  cl^^entary  and  secondary  schools  accept 
rhr  <  on(  ept   of  career  development  as  being'  a  worthy 
mlflston  of  Vhe  school  to  the  decree  that  they  dq^encral 
education.    V  t 

^        '  *  •  •    *  • 

3.  A  complete,  cocriprehens  i  ve career  education  program 

integrated   into  a  school 's  curriculum ^should  of  necessity 
be  so  designed  a's  to  lend  support  to  every  student's 
developmental  process. 

U..   Students  who  grciduate  from  high  school  should  posseG6\ 
market  ab  ]  e  sk  ilj  . 

3.  We.  should  develop '^a  close  working  relationship  with  the.: 
buBlnesb  com*Dunity  in  bur  educational  process, 

6.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  'during  their  school  years.      '  " 

7.1  believe  that  we. can  and  should^  Integrate  an  Increased 
amount  of  career  information  into  the  regi^lar  curriculum 
of  our  -  school  .  ,    '  . 

- ^ .    ■  . ^'  „ 

8.  Career  education  concepts  require  initial  and  continuous, 

support  from  the  leadership  roles  of  administrators  and 
boards  of  education   in  order  to  .create  an  *'atmo«pherc  for 
/Change"  in  the  School  and  community. 

9.  Special  staff  and  Instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  into  the  curriculum  If 

.  the  proper^^adershlp  and  direction  can  be  provided. 

-IT  / 

10,  Curriculum  development   in  career  education  In  pur  school 
should  emerge  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 
to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  jprocess.  ^ 

11.  In-Servite  ^training  would  be  necessary  to  effective 
implemen  tilt  Ion  of  career  education  in  olir  school. 


12. 


IG  seems. more  feasihle  to  create  'spheres  of  influence** 
in  career  education  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
staff  with  aispecial  interest,  and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  ^pin-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to 
an  /attempt  at   total  staff  involvement.  . 


13.  Cooperar  iiva  effort^w,ith  otHer  "sphool  diitriVts  in  the 
^^^rovisiqn  of  -e>^ploratory  andi  p repara t ory ,coiirses  of 
study  wouiql-seem  a   logical   rons  ider  at  ioq 


A  prjfees  lolhal   staff  member  with  cxpert''iifc''e  In  curriculum 
and  career  education  integnntlon  who  could  be  shared  by 
two  or  motie  local,'School  districts  would  seem  a' logical 
consideration. 


ERIC 


•^cr.iilve  fffrttts  with  other  srhool  districts  In  the 
of  teacher  ln-ser\-lce.  tCcTinlng  In  career  education 
seen  a   logjical  consideration. 
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,1.' 


1. 


1. 


20. 


22, 
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23. 


24. 


25, 


YES 


An  arrangement  between  the  bchool  and  local  employere 
whereby  bitelneea  people  discuBB  their  orrupntlons 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  nrrnnRem^nt  between  tlic  school  and  locol  employers 
for  otiidentB.  to 'supplement  their  formal  schoallng  vlth 
"iicturtll)t  dolng'"explor«i  or^  experlent  es  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration.  •  . 

An  arrangement  between  ,the  school  and  locat  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In-school  and  on-the-job 
Instruction — with  the  goal  of  entry  l^el .  employment 
in  an  occupational  fieldlwould  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 

Parents  invited  to  the  school  to  ^iscuss  their  careers 
with  our  (  young  pedple  w-auld'/seem  a  logiclal  cohsiderat iori*. 


1.  71 


1.  82 


•  3 

pi^ctac 


The  develropment' of  a  pi^c^cal  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  empH^isis  on  grade  level,  Job*  cluster, 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review *by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 

-consideration^ 

*  ■  ■    '  ... 

21.     Thle  currlcurum  of ferlnge  and  physical  plant  of  our 

school  are.  a^i^luat^^^^  meet  requirements  of  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  fiducatloa. 


i._M. 


1.  20 


The  capability  and  work  \0a6  of  the  exisTtng  s'taff  of 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  implement,  monitor,  and  . 
evaljuate  an  ef feet ive  career  edu?at ion  program  without; 
additional  assistance.  *"  - 

I  feel  that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that  I  can  Integrate  them  into  my  xourse  pf 
study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  \ 

Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 

generally  have  a,  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that  are 'av^ilabl'e  to  them.  ^  1*. 


C^jsner^lly,  our  high  ^Bchools-are  presently  graduating 
students^  who  are  prepared  t.o  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their  graduation 

■   #  .      '-^  '  i     '  "  J 

26,     Generally,  our  high  schools  arc  presently  griduatlng 


27 


Bt'udents  who  ^|re  prepared  to  seek 
or  training  to  quallfljf  for  gainful  employmei 

High  school  graduates  are  well  prepared  In  jjbb  applica- 
tion skllle  suQh  as  writing  letters  of  application  and 
applicant  Interviews.  .-  . 


additional  education 
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SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT  (con't) . . . 


P«g»  -3- 


PLEASE  WOtE:     IN  RESPONDING  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 


A.  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRf^WT  TIME. 


^6.    My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  work  meane.  ^ 

29^    My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
wh|en*  1  am  thinking  abo^t '  choosing  a  job.  ^ 

My  school  has  activities  that  h^lp  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  Jobs  to  study.  ^  * 

My  sihocjl  V^elps  me  lecogntze  and  underst^^d  thbjse 
things  in  my  life  that  are*  important  Jto  M. 

My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  .that 
I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  ^ 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person' s  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner .  -  . 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  Is  a. form  of  a  Job 
where  success  In  basic  skills  Is  needed^ to  be  success- 
ful In  whatever  I  am  goilng  to  do. 

My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools  and 
equipn^ent  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

37.  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  th^  skills  T  need  to 
know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

38.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  baaic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

39.  My  school  helps  me  match  my  Interests  dnd  abilities^ 

with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

^  ■  !  •      "   .  I' 

40.  My  school  helps, me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fl|t  one  kind  of  Job  triire  than  another  kind  of  jobii 

Al.     My  school  has  adjtivit ies  showing  wh^  certain  types  of 
Jobs  require  moi^je  education  and  tra|jlnlng  tha|n|other  ' 
kinds  of  Jobs.    \  ^  \ 
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M'nOOL  yv. 


i.  ;  .    :Ar>M,  1 


Please  react  to  each  statement  with  only 
COUNSELOR  2._3   TEACHER  3;  79 

YES  " 


Cirof-r  t;di](iu4on  should, be  Integrated  Into  the  curriculum/ 
of  our  Hchool  to  Such  a  degree  that  it  becomes  meaningful 


students,  school  personnel »\ and 


and  useful  lo  parents 

our  coninunlty, 

2,  Educators  1m  ihe  clei^htary  and . secondary  schools  accept 
the  (onrept  of  career  development  as  being  a  worthy 

'  mission  of  the  school  to  the  de^^.ree  tfiHt  they  do  general 
/      cducat  ion .  * 

3.  A  complctf  Cy/fmiprehensive ,  career  education  program 

in tegrat ed/ in  to  a  school's  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
be  So  designed  as  to  lend  support  to  every  student's 
developmental  process. 

.  .      I.  '  ^ 

^.   Students  who- graduate  from  high  school  should  poBsqss  a 
m^ketable  jskill.  ^  j 

5.  We  should  develop  a  close  workin^relationship  with  the 
lf)u8iness  community  jln  crur  educat  ional*  process . 

6.  Students  shduW  beiome  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  durtng  their  school  years. 

7.  1  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  Increased 
amount  of  career  informat  ion^  into  the^^regular  curriculum 
of  ou'r  Bcho^l . 

8.  Career  edi^tlon  concepts  require  initial  and. continuous 
support   from  the  leadership  roles  of  administrators  and 
boards  of  education  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for 
.change"  in  the  school  and ' comrouni ty . 

9.  Special  staff  and  instruct ional  staff .  Will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  concepts  Into  the  curriculum  If 
the  proper  leadership  and  direct  ion  can  be  provided. 

10.  Curriculum  development  In  career  education  in  our  school 
*  should  emerge  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 

to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids*  in  the  process. 

In-Service  training'  would  be  necessary* to  effective 
ij»f1^ementat ion  of  career  education  in  our  sc|;iool. 

It  seems  more  feasible  to  create  "spheres  of  influence" 
in  career  education  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
staff  with  a  special  interest,  and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  system ,  a>5  opposed  to 
anlattemrpt  at  tojtal  staff  involvement .  A  ' 

11.  -Cooperative,  ef fort  with  other  school  districts  in  the 
provision  of  exploratpny  and  preparatory  courses  of 


11, 


12 


study  yould  seem  a  loj^ical 


-onsidera^kion  -  J 


14 


A  profl>8Blonal   staff  rtoember  with  expertise  in  curriculul 
and  career  educcitlon  integration  who  could  be  shared  by 
^two  or  morc local  schotfl  districts  would  seem  a  logical 
consideration,  ,9  ' 


15 


ERIC 


ervulve  of  forts  •^ith.ottUT  school  districts  in  the  . 

of  teacher  Inr-servlce  training  in  career  education 
d  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


1. 


2R. 


1-  86 


1-  94: 


1. 


82. 


1.'  49 


17. 


18. 


21. 


22 


23. 


T  (con*  t)  .  . 


25. 


26. 


27. 


An  arrnngement  between  the  school  and  local  employera  j 
whereby  buelness  ^people  cIIbcuss  their  orrupntlone  J 
with  young  people  would  eecm  a  logical  consideration • 

An  arrnngement  between  tl»L*  school  dnd  local  employers 
ior  BtijdcntB  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  with 
"actually  doing'*  explora4ory  expertcmes  would  teem  a 
logical  consideration.  / 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In^school  and  or^^the--Job 
instruction — with  the  gdal  of  entry  level  employment  '» 
in  an  occupational  fic-KUwould  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. ^  ~  ^ 

Parents  invited  to  the  school  to  discuss  their  careers 
with  our  you|ng  people  would  seem  a  Idgital  Corisideratlo^. 

The  development  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphaJiis  on  grade  level,  Joll  cluster, 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 
consideration. 

The  curriculum  offerings  and  physical   plant  of  our 
school  are  ^dequate  to  meet  requirements  of  the  explora^ 
tory  and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education. 

The  capability  and  work  lo.id  of  the  existing  staff  of 
ouc^chool  would  allow  us  to  implement,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 
Additional  assistance. 

I  feel  that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  poiTit  that   I  can  integrate  them  into  my  course  of  i 
study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  [  ' 

Students  graduating  from  our.  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 
that  are  available  to  them. 

.  Generally,  our  high  schools^  are  presently  gradua-ting 
students  whp  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their ■ grnduat ion . 

Generally,  our  high  Qc'hools  are  ;)re8ent]y  graduating 
B-tudents  who  are  prepared  to  seelt  additional  education 
Of \ training  to  qualify  for  gainful  employment, 

High  school  graduates  are  veil  pr'epared  in  Job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  wr:tting  letters  of  appli^^catlon  Jand* 
applicant  Interviews. 
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SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SECKENT  (con't).. 


PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDINC  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  dCHOOk  AT  THE  PRESEKT  TIME. 


Page  r3- 
IN  THE  PLACE  OP  / 


28      My  schciol  has  actlvj^tles  that  help  me  find  out 
Jobs^and  work  means. 


,29 


30. 


31! 


32 


34, 


35. 


36. 


39, 


40. 


41, 


v^at 


My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  m^r  Interests 


-whert  I  am  thinking  about  chodsfng'a  Job. 

My  school  has >activiti^s  Chat  help  me  to  ^hoose  a 
group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

My  igpool  helps  me  recognize  arjd  understand  jthote 
things  In  my  life  that  are  Important  to  mc. 

My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  Ijy 
people  who  work  i'n  variovis  Jobs.  ^ 


33,     My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  s  group  of  Jobs  that  " 
I  think  I  might,  like  to  work  on.  » 


My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  dep.encjs  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner . 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  fluccesB- 
f ul  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do. 

My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobrf. 

'  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills'  I  need  to* 
know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs, 

■  • '  - '  '       L   L       ■    1 1 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  riow  I  act  and,  what  I  to 

may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  nore  than  anoCherj  kind  of  Job. 

I  ^ 

My  school  has  activities  ishowing  why  qertain  types  of^^ 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  tra^ni^g  than  other 
kinds  of  Jobs..       '  1  o 
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Check  one)       Ad^l .   COUNSELOR  2._   TEACHERS,     38W    OTHER  4.  S 

BJJyvi/le^  ^  YES         NO  'undecided 

Career  7duc.»tlon  should  be  4ptegrated  Into  the  curriculum  .  *  . 

of  our  pchool  to  such  a  degree  that  It  becomes  meaningful 
and  useful  to  parents,  students,  school  peraonnel,  and 

our  convtiiinlty .  1-412.13,1 


Ediicrttorw  In  the  elementary  and  secahdary  schools  accept  v  . 

the  fonrept   of  career  development  as  being  n  worthy 
mission  ot  the  s'chool  to  the  deg):ee  that  they  do  general 

education.  •  .      1..  22       2*.  9^       3,  12 

A  coQpletc,  comprehens ive ^  career  education  program  '  ,  i 

Integrated  into  a  school's  curriculum  should  of  necessity         I  "         •  j 

be  BO  designed  .as  to  le^pd  support  to  every  student's  )      '  ^   I  • 

developmental  process.  ^        *  .  '  1.     39        2.      1         3  3 


Students  who  ^;raduate  from  high,  school  should  possess  a  *  ' 

aa^rketablo  skll4.  j  '         .         '  •        .        .  1.  ^  2.  5*  3. 

We  ahould  df velop  a  t lose  working  Ve lat ionship  with  the 

bvisiness  coniiaunity  in  our  educational  process.  1,    ^^q"       2._^  1  3, 

Studentf>  .'ihovild  bfecone  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 

opportunities  duDdng  their  school  years.  •  1,     42        2.  1-3. 

I  .believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  increasec/^  — V 

amount  of  carrier  information  into  the  regular  curriculum  '  ^ 

of  iMir  school.  "  "  '  1 ,     3^   *^    2.'     3  '3, 

Onrirer  education  concepts  require  initial  and  continuous 

fiupport;  from  the  leadership  roles  of  admtnistrators  and  v 

hoarfls  of  cduchtion  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for  /  ■ 

cluit^.xe"  ip  the  school  and  community.  1.     39       2.  3. 


Special  ^,taff  ,and  Instructional  staff  will  readily^adapt 

sound  ^-arcer  education  concepts  intp  the  curricxilura  if  ,       ^  - 

the  proper  lc*adershlp  and  d  Irec  t  Ipn''  can  be  provided.  1,  ;     2.  J;  14 

Currlcul''^ra  development  in  career  education  In  our  school 

Ghould  emerge  urvder  the  umbrella  of  a  master  plan  so  aa  -      ,   .  . 

to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/oT  v61ds  In  the  process.  1.  2.       v         3,  5 

In^Serylcc' training  ^uld  be  necessary  to  effe,ctlve                                                   '      .  ' 
implementation  of  career- e.ducat  Ion  in  our  school.  ■  I-_i5       2.       3        3^   ^ 

It  8eem3  rt'ore  feasible  to  create  "spheres  of  Influence"  *  ,  ; 

In  Cvireer  cduration  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
staff  with  J  rpecial  interest,  JIhd  expedience  a  gradual  > 

systematic  spin-off  throughout  'the  system  as  opposed  to  7 
ao-  attcnpt  at  total  staff  involvement.  .  ■  1.      22       tL   \  ? 


'ir^2  * 


.  Cdoperarivc  effort  with  other  school  district*^  in  the^  .  .. 

provlfelon  of  exploratory  and  preparatory  ^courses  of  I  ' 

rtudy  would  seem, a   logical  consideration .'  '  1        29       2         3        l  11 

.  A  prof'^ssionaKstaf.f  member  with  tixpertise  In  curriculum  .  j 

and  carc»>r  educat^'lon  integ'tijitlon  who  could  be  shared  by  ^  * 

t'.^o  pr  morp  local  school  distripte  would  seem  a  logical  "  .  '  *  . 

C'-i.s  l'dt>rat  Ion .  <        ^  .  "  i  ->         k    '    -»      '  i  ^ 

V  *   •  ^   1^ 

'^'^--caclvc*^  eftortG  wi'th,  other  school  d  j  s'r  r  Ic  t  a'  in  the  ^    -  ^ 

ERTO^   teacher  In-Kc^rvlcc  training  in  Career  education  .       •        •        "      •  j 

MiMMm  ah'^n  a  logical  consideration,  1^  2,^^     1  3 


17 


18. 


20. 


21 


22. 


23. 


25. 


26| 


27 


16.  *.An  arrnngetnent  between  the  school  and  loc«l  employers 
whereby  bvisineBS  people  dlacusB  their  orrupntlonB 
with  young  people  would  seem  a  lo^cnl  consideration. 


YES 


An  arrongetnent  be/ween  the  school  and  locol  employers 
for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  ^schooling  with 
''octunlly  doing**  exploratory  experlem  ea  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 


Ar>  ^arrangement  between  the  school  an;j3  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In-^school  and  on-the-job 
instruct  ion— with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
*  In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  conaid- 
•emtlon,.  ^  ^ 

19w    Pbrents  inv^ited  ti  the 


sihoo] 

with  oui^  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

The  development  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  ijkl.  Job  cluster, 
curriculum  area,   and  a  paragraph  of  des^^tion  resulting 
f rom-rev'iew  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 
consideration.  *  ^ 

The  curriculum  offerings  nnd - physical  plant  of  our  • 
school  are  adequate  to  meet   requirements  of  the  explora- 
tory snd.  preparatory  aapects  of  career  education. 

The  capability  and  work  locid  of  the  existing  staff  of 

our  school  would  allow  ue  to  implement,  monitor^  and 

evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 
additional  assiatance. 

fael  that  4  understand  career  education  conce^pts  to 
the  point  that  I  can  integrate  them  into  my  course  of 
study  and/or  related  school  asalgnments. 

Student^  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today ^ 
generafly  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 
th^t  arc  available  to  HIem. 

Generally,  our  high,  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  employment 
at  the  time  of  their- graduat Ion . 

Generally,  our  hlgh^uchools  arc  presently  graduating 
eiudent>s  who,  are  prepared  to^seek  additional  edujcatlon 
or  trilriing  to  quallly  foj-  gainful  e^nployroent. 

High  •school  graduateJ  are  well  prepared  in  Job  applica- 
tion ekillB  such  as  Uritlng'  letOere'of  application  and  ' 
applicant  Interviews.' 


to  discuss  their /careers 


1.  37 


/      1.  31 


41' 


1.  36 


1.  10 


1.  6 


1.  18 


I.  4 


1.  6 


NO 


1.    43.  2, 


2.  1 


UNDECIDED  * 


3.  5 


3.  8 


3.  1 


2.  17  3.16 


2.  25        3.  12 


2.12  .3.13 


2.  31         3.  8 


2.  29 


3, 


1.   26  ^     2.  7 


1.  5 


2.  25 


3.  13 
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SGIOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT  Ccon't) .. .  ^  ^ 

PI  EASE  note:     IS  RESPONDING  TQ  THE  FOLLOWIKC  STATOjmS .  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PIACE  OF. 
PLLAbt  ^  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  P-RBSEOT  TIME. 


28.  ,My  Bchool  hae  actlvltleB,  that  help  me.  find  out  what         •     ^      ^,  _^       '  3.  5 

Jobs  and  work  means.                                               /  —  * 

29.  My  Bchool  helps  me  Bee'my  Btrengths  a^>d  imy  Int^reBte     ,  ^  ^  ^. 
when  1  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job.     

30.  (-My  Bchool  hnB  actlvltleB  t^t  help  me  to  choose  a  ^  ^    .^^         3.  g 
,     ■     group  of  JobB  to  study.                                                               ■   " 

My  school  helps  me  r,ecognlze  and  understand  those  ,  ^5  3.  6' 
things  in  my  life  that  are  Important  to  me.  h   —    

32.    My  school'  helps  me  sec  the'  special  skills  needed  by  ^  ^  ^    .^^        .3.  5 

people  who  work  In  various  j-obp.  -=  


fi.    My  school  helps  me  discover  my  Interests,  °y  f 
'  and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  job^  that  - 

■  1  think  \  might  like  to  work  on.  , 

1^  \  mv  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on' the>lnd  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wag. 


earner . 


IS     Mv  school  helps  me  .6c6  th*  Bchiol  le  a  form  of  a  Job 

ful  In  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  >    ■ 

■  36.     My-  Bchool  provides  experiences  for  tnc  to  use  tools  and  ^  "^0 

equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  j^obB.  1.^.;.     — 

.   37:     My  school  helf.s  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I^nfeed  to  ^^^^ 

know  In  the  job  I  am  planning  tor..   

,38.-   My  Bchlol  helps  me  get  the.  skills  that  are  baelc  to  a  ^  ^^^^ 

single  job  I  am  planning  for.  \   — 

•  ■  • 

39.     My  school.helps  me,  match  my  Interests  and  abilities 

with -the  skills  that  aiie  needed  in  groups  of  jobs.  l.^_     — 

AO.'    My  school  h^ps  m6  see  »hat  ;ho,v  I  act  and  what  t  sm  J              '  ^ 
may  'flt'8»le  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job.        1.,     — 

My  school  has  acti^t  les  Ulwing  why  certain  typjs  of 
-^obs  require  more  educat|on  and  training  than  other  1 


/kinds  of  Jobs: 
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i  ,vch  Btfttcrfcnt  wi  th  on 


TEACHER  3.108 


nil 


te6ponae< 


f^ih  fje  /cl 

^Cirfror  t'ducaclon  should  he  Integrated  Ir.tc  the  curriculum 
(>r  our  school  iq  such  a  decree  that  It  becomes  meaningful 
and  ufeefiil  to  parents,  ^students,  school  pei^Bonn^l,  and 

our  ccirtnunltv.  ^         ^*  ' 

'  Educatorn  in  i\u'  elemeotnry  Vu^d  secondary  ^.haols  accept 
t  lir  (  oiiii  pJ   of  I  ftreer  development  as  being*  a  worthy 
mission  of   the, school  to  tJie*  def.i^ce  /that  they  do  geherJil 
cducat Ion .  , 


OTHEk  4.  18 


C 


coraplct.c,  (  umprehcns  ive  ,   career  education  program 
Integrated   into  a  echoo  1 ' s  '  cu rr Icul urn  shoulcj^  of  necessity 
be  BO  designed  as  to  lend  support  to  every  student's 
developmental   process.  .  j 

, Students  who  .^,r.iduatc  from  high  s.chool  |hpuld  pctsaes^  a< 
marketable  s*kill.  ^ 

We  should  •  devH  1  op  a  close  working  relationship  wltli  the  ' 
b  u^  1  nesb  (  onun^in  1 1  y  in  our  educational  ptOcess.  ' 

'  Students  should  become  aware  of  "and  explore  many  career 
oppor tun  1 1  l»e6  during  their  School  yeai;'S.  ;  • 

I  believe  that  we  can • and  should  Integrate  an  Increased 
amount  of  varoor  information  Into  th^  tegular  curriculum 
of  our'schoVj.  '     '  .  ' /' 

'  Carc'^t  eduratlon  concepts  rtql.i^re  initial  and  qontlnuotu^- 
.  iTupport  frc>m^  th'e  leadership  rolcs'of  administrators  [and 
boapds  of  education  in  order  to  create  an' **atibo9phex|fi  for^ 
change**  ^n  the  school  and  coniniunlty.  J 


Special  staff  and  inst rue t iona 1'  staff  will  readily  ^dopt 
^;o\j'hd  career  education  concopf:^   into  the  curriculum  fjf 
t'he  proper   leawdersh-ip  and  (direction  cah  be  *  p  rovld^d  .*  ' 

.Gurr  icultJira- dx'velopment   In  career  oducai  i{;!n  ^it^  our  scjhool  ^ 
"should  epierg^fe  un^er  the  ymbrellft'df  a  m-a&teTsplan  so  As 
to  avoid  uodue  repetition*  artd/or  voids  in  '^the  process . 

In-Service  t  ra^tnlng  woul  d  be '.necessafy  to.eHective  ' 
Intplemetua  t  fori  qi  careeV  c^^^-atlori  In  our  Bc4Vool  .* 

It'seetna  more  feasible  to  cr<?at,.e- "-ephe^ef;  of./lnfluerice"* 
In  career  education  among^  spec  1  al  staff  -and,  {n's.tc><ctlon:al* 
staff  with  a  special*  interest,   a'n3  experience  a;gfadO^Xt 
sys temati c  ir 
an*  attempt  atj 


Cooperat  i  \.*e  ( 


f^rovision  cf 

study  woiild  stem  "a  Ibgiral 


n-of  throughout  the^ sys tem.^hs'  opposed 'to 
rx,)tal|  staff  'involvement ./  *  ^  ^ 

f^fort  with  o^ther  sc  hool  djlfet r lets  In  the 
L^xplorntory  and  prepare t ory*  courses  o£ 


ons  ider'atlon, 


A  profossiona^   staff  mtmher  v>L(  h  expert  Ist^   in  curriculum 
and  career  education  Integratif^n  who  could  be  shared  by 
two  or  mon?  local  school  districts  would  seem  a  logical 
cons Iderat  ton ,  ,  " 


ERJC 


■'^fr.niv^'  fffort',  w(()i  nthci   s.hrol  cJjstrlcte  In  the 
of  tcaiher   In- kc  r.' 1  c:e  t  r  .'i  1  n  Ing  Inc.frcer  education 
scorn,.!   !:))',](, (1   (  oiisir-ier,it  ion^^ 


YES, 


1.  122 


NO 


imDEClDED 


3.  ,9 


87 


17 


3.  19 


1.  122 


3.  10- 


24 


3.  25. 


3^.  S 


1-^32  •  1  '  .  3. 


•-L15 


2. 


3*  15 


^1. 


8 


85 


•^v  114 


1.'  94. 


"39 


19  •   3.  20 


_a4 


3.  38 


68 


26 


3.^29 


3.  ^ 


2.     16      3,  21 


acnuui.  rtJOUNNKL  fttJtffLNT  (.con't). 


16. 


17. 


18. 


20. 


■  ■  ■•  /  • 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  locnl  cmployeje, 
whe-reby  business  people  Hlsi  use  their  oi  rupat lont^ 
with  young  people^  would  seem  a  logical  ( onslderatlcn* ' 

An  arrnn^^ement  bej^ween  the  school  and  local  employera 
for  stndcntB  tp  supplement  their  formal  Schooling  with 
'*Act^a>illy  doing'*  exploratory  experlencca  would  0e«m  a 
Ipffirai  cone idcrat ion. 

An  a^roiVgemen^  t^etween  the  school  irmd  locnj  employers 
for  students  Co  alternate  In-^school  •  and  on-the--job.  ,  : 
instruction — with  the  gQAl  .of  "entry  level  emplbymelnt 
•In  an  occupatiDnal  field  wouW  seem  a  logical  consid- 
er at  i  op',   .      •  ,  \^ 


23. 


24, 


25. 


26^ 


27. 


YES 


age  2 


Ho 


1.128.       2,   V 


JL.   105  2, 


12 


.Patfente  invited  to  the  Bchool  to  discuss  their  careers* 
ylrh'  our  yourtg  people  would  xpeeij  a  logical  constderat ion . 

Xhe^deveiopmdnt  of  a  practical  curriculub  guide  to 
careei*  education  mnterl  ils  available  through  the  Media  . 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  level,  Job  clu8ter»\ 
cutrliiyluTn  are^,  .and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  aeem  a  logical 
contfidepat Ion . 

The  currlcviUun  offering;?-  and  ' phy s  1  c  i  1   plant  of  our 
school  are  adequate  to  meet  rcqulrementB  of  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education.  ^ 

The  capability  and  work   load  of  the  existing  Staff  of 
our  school  would  allow  ub  to  implement,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 
additional  assistance. 

I  feel  thai  I  understand  ropecr  education  concepts* to, 
the. point  that  I  can  integrate  them^  into  my  course  of 
study  and/or -relet ed  school  assigametit  s  . 

Students  graduating  f rotr  our  h igh.  schools,  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 
that  are  available  to  them. 

Generally,  our  high  6chtol»  are  prewently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepnr* d  to  sgek  gainful  employment 
at  the  tlmn  of  their  graduation. 


Generally,  cur  hiy.h  schc'^lis  are  pt-(^oeni  p,raduating 
students  who  ^rc  prepared  to*  seek  addltijoiial  education 
or  training  to  qttallfy  for  gainful  empltjymcnt  . 

High  school  •  grad-uatee  are  we  l^^^prepa  r  od   In  Job  appliLa-j 
tion  skllld  sucn  as  writing  letter^  of  ppp.l  1  cat  ion  ^nd 
applicant  Interviews. 


1.  120 


1-Ui 


44 


1.  31 


UNDECIDED 


3.  4 


1.  112        2..  10       3.  11 


3.  16 


3..  12 


2,    70       3.  32 


1.  62        2.    40       3.  31 


l-^ZS-       2,    .72       3.  }^ 


1.   34        2.  .56  •     3.  43 


1.85^    2.    14  ^     3.   34  . 


2.    57       3.  64 
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PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPdNBlJic'  TQ^E  FOLLOWING  STATEMBTCS PUT  XOURSEtP  IN  THE  PtACE  OP 
'  A  STUDlJJt  IN  YOim  SCHOOL  AT  TllE  PJRESEirr  'TI^^      J  ; 


28.'   My  Bchool  has  Ictlvltles  that  he]^,p  ine  f  ind  out  yh»t 
'        lobs  and  work  means.  .  /;  ,/  < 

29  .     My  school  helps  m^e  see  my  strengths  and  toy  interests :  ' 
when  1  am  thinking  about  choosj^hg  a  Job,  ; 

•  .  ■  ■    ■  ■  ■  '  }■         '  ' 

30.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  chobse  *'  ^ 

group  of  jobs  to  study,  ^  \.    '  ' 

*  .    •  •  •    ,  ' 

31.  My  school  helps  me '  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  in  my  life,  th^t  are  Important;  to  me. 

32.  "-'tly  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  i^eeded  by 

people  who  work  in  various  jobb*    .    -       .     ;,'     .  r 

33..  My  school^helps  me  discover  my  Interests,  tny  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  ^ 

34'     My  school  helps  tae  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
-living  deppndfl  on  the  ktnd  of  Joli  'he  hap  as  a  wage 


eat^ier 


35.     My'school  ielps  me  see  that#!school  is  a  fprm  of  a  job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  lyne^ded  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  I  am  going  to  dd.  ; 

|36/   My  8cl)ool  providejs  Experiences  for  , me  to  use  tools  and 
^     ^   equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

37,     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get /<he  skills  1  need  t^^ 
know  in  the' Job  I  am,  planning  tor .  _  ' 

.       ^  ! 

'     38:     My  sch'ool  helps 'me  get  the  skills  that  arej^  basic -tb  s 
single  job  I  am  planning  for ^ 

39.     My  schbol  helps  me  ,mitch  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  In*  groups  of^  Jobs. 

'   40.    'My  school  helps  me  se^Bs  that  ;how  I  act.  and  what  I  ami 

may  f  it '*one  kind  o^f  job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job. 

41.    -My  school  has,  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs'require  more  education-  and  training  than  other 
kinds^  of  j>o^8. 


MUdi 

SOME 

NO 

ilELP 

HELP 

HELP  ^■ 

1 

1.  17 

2.101  : 

3.  15  '■ 

1.  17 

2.  97 

3.  19 

1.  18' 

2.  87 

3.  28 

1  24 

3.13- 

1.27  . 

2.  84 

3.2  2' 

1.23 

2/87 

1.23 

1.2  5 

2'.  7  5 

3.  33 

1.52 

2.68^ 

3.  13 

1.30 

2.77 

3.  26 

1.2  5 

o  a 

3.  22 

1.12 

2.79 

3.  42 

/ 

2.9  5  - 

3.  26 

1.  23 

2.  80 

3.30 

'   1.  35 

2.  70 

y 

'  ft 

3.28 

2744 

1745 

964 

* 


\<Chy<Vi)ne)   ;  ADM.  1. 


Plepse  rpact        e^ch  staternqht  with  only'^ol 
COITNSELOR  /         TEAGiKI|  3/  7 

YES 


Career  cd<jcatlon,'^ould  be  integrated  Into  thel  curriculum 
of  our  .schopl  tov^ch  a  degre^^,  that  It  become.8  Waningf ul 
and.  useful  to  parents,  students,  "school  perBoi>n|l,  and 
our  cofnmuni  ty  .  * 


'reeponse. 
OTHER  4. 


Edu/CfitOTS  In  "%h(i  elementary  nrvd  secondary  schools  accept 


tlu 


( on 


repl   of  career  development  as  being  a  worthy 


mtaslon  of  th-c  school  to  the  degree  that  they,  do  general, 
education .  ~  .  , 

A  complete,  comprehertel ve ,  career  education  program 
Integrated  Into  a  school's  curriculum  should  of  ifiecessity 
be  sp  designed  as  to  lend  suppprt  to  eyery  student 's 
developmental  process,  ' 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  possfess  a  ^ 
marketable  skill. 

t.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relat ionship  with'^the* 
■^"business  community  in  our  educatlpnal  process*^* 

/  *. 

.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  jwmy  career 
opportunities  during  their  achdol  year6.N^^ 

.   I  believe  that  and  should  Integrate  -an  increased 

amount  of  career  inf orma t ion  in t o  .<he  regular  curticulMm 
of  our  school.  '  '  "  ^ 

.  Career  edttcatlon  con^cepts  require  Initial  and  (^ntinirpus 
support  .from  the  leadership  roles  of  administrators  and 
boards  of  ejducat ion  in' or*er  to  create  an  "atmbsphere  for 
changeV  in  the  school  and  cbmrnxinity. 

/Special  staff^and  instructlonal^taff  will  \cadlly  adapt 
sound  career  educatlpn  concepts  lpt6  the.- curriculum  if  "* 
the  proper  leadership,  and  dlrec t Ion  can  be  provided. 

.  Curriculdra  development  in  career  education  in  our  s^chbol  ' 
should  emerge  under  the  umt^r^lla  of  a  maste^r  plan  So  as 
to  avoid  undue  repeXlMon  and/or  voids*  In  ^the  process. 

.  In-Service  training  would  be  necessSiry  to. effective 
Imp^lementat  Ion  of  career  education  in  our  school. 

.   It  seems  mor.e  feasible'  to  create  ''spheres  ^of  Influence" 
in  career  education  among  special  staff  and  Instructional 
staff  with  a  special  Inte rest , jand  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to  * 
an  attempt  at  total  staff  Involvement., 

.'Cooperative  effort  vlthj»oth'er  school  districts  In  th'e 
^provision  of  explor atofySand  preparatory  courses  of 
.study  would  seem  a   logical*  ronsideration.  - 

.  A^pr^fessional  staff  rnember  with  expertise  In  curriculum 
and  career  education  integration  who  could        shaded  by 
two  or  more  local  school  d*«:trlct8  would  seem  a  logical 
conslderat  Ion  ..  . 

'^-■^j'-ratlve  efforts  with  other  school  districts  in  the 
'ERXC'^  teacher  In-service  t  r'ainlng  In  career  education 
aiBBBiiaie 'seem  .a  logical  cbnsideratiqn  . 


1.  10 


NO 


2. 


1.  8 


2. 


2.  1 


1.  9 


2. 


l-_2_<3  2. 


1.  r8 


1.  8 


2.  ,1 


2. 


1.  '8 


1.    '6  ]  '   2.  i 


■1.  i8^"  2, 


r.    6  2. 


1.  6  2. 


UHDECtDED 


3. 


3'.  2 


3.  I 


3. 


3. 


3.  '  4 


1-    ^        2./    1       3.  2 


3.  2 


1.  6        2<    1         3.  3 


1.     7        2.    1         3.  'Z 


4  . 


3.   •  4 


tNT  (con  •  t) . . .  ^ai 


\  VES  NO  DHDECIPED 

16.  •  An.  arrangement' between  the  school  and  local' employerB         I  *  . 

whereby  butlneda  people  dlBcuas  their  orc.upatlona  J  ^ 

with  young  people  would  o-eem  a  logical  ronalderation •     jy  1.    8  2 »   1         ^  3,  1' 

17.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  employers  *  *  \ 
for  students  'to  supplement  th^lr  formal  schooling  vith_                                   ^(  - 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experiemes  wovld  aeen  a  . 

logical  consideration.  -  1.    9  2,  3.  1 


An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  Ipcal  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  in-school  and  on-the-job 
Inscruct^n — wlt^  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  Cield  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 1.    9  2.^^   3.  ^ 

:  '  •  ^"V  -  ^ 

19.  Parents  invited  to  the  school  to  discuss  their  careers 

with  our  young  p^'eople  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.      1.    6  .        2.   ^         3.  4 

■>  \  *  .  * 

20.  ThCL  development  of  a  practical  curwiculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 

CenteTt  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  level,  job  cluster,  ^ 
curriculum  area,  .and  a  paragraph  of  *  description  resulting 
from  review.by  prpfessional  ^&ff  would  seem  a  logical 

consider  ation.  *     /  1.    6  2.   3«  ^ 

21.  The  currlcuLum  of f erings  nnd  physj^cnl  plant  of  our 
school  are  adequate  to  meet  requirements  of  the  explora- 
tory and. preparatory  aspects  of  car^r  education.  1 . ,  1  2«   ^  3«  ^ 


22,  The  capability  and  work  load  of  the  existing  staff  of^ 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  Implement,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  cai^^eer  education  pro-am  without  ^ 

'^iiBdditlonal  assistance.      ^  /  1*    1  2»  ^  3,  5. 

23,  I  feel  that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to  / 
the  point  that  I  can  Integrate  them  into  my  course  of  / 

study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  1*    4  2,  2  3,  4 

24,  Students ^graduating  from  our  high  schools  today  ^  '  .  , 
glBnerally  have -a  good  concept  of  the' career  opportunities  * 

that  ar,e  available  to  them,  ,  1*    2    .      2,  6  3«  2 

'25..    Generally,  our  hi^h  schools  are  presently  graduating    . 

students^ who  are  prepared  to  seek  .gainful  employment  * 

at  the  time  of *their, graduation.  .        A    '  1.    2  2 »  5  3.  3 


•26.     Generally,  our  hl^h  schools  are  prtcsentTy^ graduating 

students  who  are  prepared  to  seek^  additional  education  « 

or  training  to 'qualify  for  gainful  employment.    '  1.    7  2.  ^       *    3;  2^ 

'I  27.     High  "^chooT  graduates  are  well  prepared  in  Job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  application  and 

•applicant  interviews..  #[l.    1  2,  4  3.  5 


SCHOOL  PERSOKm  SECMEKT  (coo't).. 


Y  Pag«  -3- 


J 

MUCH 

HELP  HELP  HELP 

1.  2  2\7 


PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPOm)lNG  TO  THE  FOLLOWInC  STATEKKNTS.  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 
A.  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  TWE  PRESENT  TIME. 

SOME  ib^ 

28.  My  school  has  activities  "that  helV  me  find  out  wh%t 
Jobs  ahd  work  means. 

29.  My  bchool  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interestft  '^^ 
when  I  am  thinking  about  chooding  a  job.    ^-^-^ 

30.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
'         group  of  Jobs  to  study.  '  I.j_f  

-I  ^  >       *  • 

31.  My  schorl  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  In  my  life  that  are  important  to  me..  !•  4         2.  S 

32.  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs. 

33.  My  school  helps  me  discover  ^  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that'relate  to  a  fet^o'up  of  ifiha  that                 ^     '  A 
I  think  1  might  like  to  work  ofK,-  .    — 

3A.  .  My  school  helps  me  ^see  that  u  person's  stan^dard  of 

living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as wage          ^     '  4  5 
earner.    M  •  \  ^    ^-2 — 

35.     My  school  helps  me  see  tKat  schoor.is  a  form  of  a  Jxjb  ^ 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  I  am  g^ing  to  do.  ; 


4  2.4 


1.  3  2.4 


36.     My  schoor.^^rovides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of-Joba. 


1.  5  2. 


37.   ''My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to  4    ,  5 

I  •    .       2  • 


know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning-  for 


1.  2        2:  7 


38.     My  flchopl  helps  me  get  the.  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  planning  for.  *  ; 

3^.     My  school  helps  jne  njatch  my  interests  and  abilities  , 

with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.  I'  2. 

40.  My  echool  helps  me  she  that .how  I  act  and  what  I  am  ^ 

may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  ii^re  than  another  kind  of  Job.    '     1>  ^  2^  

41.  /  My  school  has  activit iqs  showing  why  certain  types  o^  •  ^ 

Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  c#her 

kinds  of  Jobs.  •  '  h — ^ 


3.  1 

3.  1 

3.  2 

3.1 

3.2 

3.1 

3.1 

3. 

3 

3.. 

2 

3. 

1 

3. 

1 

3. 

2 

3. 

1  ' 

•  3. 
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S\**iru|L  PObONNEL  a^^ENT:     Pleflsc  react  to  each  statercnt  v:(h  only  responBe* 


(ChtM'k  one)'       AJDM.  COUNSELOR   IlJsCHKK  3>      H  OTHER  4 

ph^rr\(^rjtl  YES  NO 

yducntlon  should  b'e  integrated  Into  the  curriculum 

school  to  such  a  degree  that  It  becomes  meaningful 


CareeWrducflt  ion  conccipts  rtqiilre  initial  and  contlnuoi|i8 
support  from  the  leadership  roles  of  ad.mlji  1st  ratore  and 


10.  Xurrlculura  cfcvelopment   in  career  education   in  owr  schooi  .l.u' 

should  emerge  under  the  uinbrella  of  a  ma^^r  plan  eo  as  '^"^^ — ^..-.-^-^^y..^.-^-^  / 
to  avoid  undue  rape t  it  ion*  and/or  voldsc  Irf*  the  proceee.     v  1.  15  2. 

1.   In-Service  training  would  be  necessary  to  effective  '  ^ 


A  pfrofo8B  lonal   staff  member  vUh  expertise   in  curriculum 
and  career  edvicat  Ion  integration  who  could  be  shared  by 
two  or  momlocal  school  districts  would  seem  a  logical 
consideration..  '      i  ' 


1.     8         2.  5 


Career 
of  our 

and  useful  to  parents,  students,  school  personnel,  and 

our  con:T)tjnlty.    ■  1.   15  2, 

Educators  In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  accept  ^ 
.•rlio  t  one  epi   of  (  areer  {Jevel^)ment  as  being  a  worthy 
miaslon  of  the  school  to  the  def.rce^hat  they  do  general 

.educatll^n.  -  ^  1.  7     ^  .  2.    6     ^     '3.     1  J 

  .    -  .  

A  complete,  comprehensive,   ca'reer  eiSucatlon  program 

lnte.g.rated  Into-a  school's  curriculum  should  of  neceseity  '  ' 

be  BO  designed  as  to  lend  support   to  every  student's  *  ■ 

developmental  process.  ^'JJL-  ^»                3»  2 

^  ^  — — 

Students  who, graduate  from  high  school  should  poeseee  a  - 

marketable  skill.  1.  11  2.    1           3  3 

^       '     '  '  \  ^   ,  

We  should*  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 

business  conununity  In  our  educational  process.  ■  1.  14  2.                3»  1 


Students  should  become  aware  of  and  ejcplore  many  career  Jt  ' 

opportunities  during  their  school  years.  '     n        1.  14,        2.  3»>  1 


7.   I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integratj^  an  increased, 
amount'  of  career   inf«5rmation   into  the  regular  curriculum 

of  oii^^  Bchool  ,  ^  ,  ,  •  1.  14  2»  3.  1 


boards. of  education  in  order  to  create  an     atmosphere  for 
change"  in  the  school  and  community.  1 ,  ^  5  2.  3»  1 

Special  staff  and-  instructional  staff  w^ir  readily  adapt 

sound  career  education  concepts   Into  the  curriculum  If  ' 

the  proper   leadership  apd  direction  can  be  provided.  1.     7    ,      2.      2         3,  6 


implementat  ion  of  career  (^duca^ipn  In  our  school.  ,         ^        1*_1J_        2.      2       •  3.  2 


It  seems  more  feasible  to  create  ''spheres  of  Influence"  '  , 

in  career  education  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
staff  with  i\  special  Interest,  and  ^xpcrl^^nce  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to 

an  att^f*|pt  at   total  staff  involvement.^    '  "  |  ^     ^  2.       5         3.'  5 

Cooperarlve  effort  with  other  school  districts  in_ tja^ 
provision  cf  exploratory  and  preparatory  courses  of  - 
^6tu|jy  would  seem. a  logical  rons  ider  at  ion .  '  \[  ig*         2.      2         3   '  3 


15     '^j  ->er  .u  Ivt,'  ef  fort.s\vii  h  other  sr  hool  districts  in  the  ' 
ERIC        teacher  In-serx'ice  tr.-.lning  In  career  education 

UBsmd  seem  a  logical  consideration.  *1.   12         2»      1        3  2 


DcnuvL  rtiOUNNitt  b 


IB. 


19. 


20. 


21 


22. 


I  NT  Uon*  I)  .V 


16.  An  arrangement  between 
whereby  buBlnese  peo)l 
with  young  people  wov 


23. 


2U, 


for  otnd^ntB  to  supp 
"octunlly  doing"  ^ 
logical  conslderadloh 


for  students  to  altc 


YES 


the  school  and  1 ocfll  employ ere 
e  d  1  Bc  uBB  the  Tr  Of  cupat  lone 
Id  eeem  a  logical  ronslderation. 


17.     An  •arrnngement  b^etwrjn  lUn  school  and  lo(!al  .employere 


eroeni  their  formal  schooling  with 
orBJ ory  experiences  would  seem  a' 


An  arr/uVgement  between  the  school  and  local  employers 


mate  In- school  nnd  on- tfi6--Job 


Instruct lon--wlth  t^e  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  i  leld  would  seem,  a  logical  conaid-^ 
erat'lon.  * 

Parents  Invited  to  /the  ecfiool  to  discuss  their  carieer? 
with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  loglcaJconsi^eration. 

The  developme^nt  of/ a  piactlcal  cur  rlQuli^tp  guide  to 
career  education  irJaterlaJfi  available  through  the  Media. 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  Ittvel ,  Job^cluster , 
curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph^of  description  resulting 
from  revlct^  by  professional  stiff  would  seem  a  logical* 
cons Ider^t Ion . 

The  curriculum  c/fferln^;b  and  phyhlc.)!   plant  of  our 
school  are  ndec^Uatc  to  meet    requirement b  of   the  explora- 
tory and  prepatatory  aspet  tB  of   career',  education. 

The  capability  and  uorV   lo.ui  of   the  rxlstlng  staff'  of 
bur  sc'hool  would  allow  ub  to  implement,  monitor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 
additional  assistance.  . 

I   feel   that  h  understand  rnrc^r  kfJu"*^  at^on-  concept^  to 
the  point  that   I^canvir>t eg^ate " them  Into  my  course  of  ^ 
study  and/or  "related  Bchc/ol  asslgnmcrttB. 

St'udents  graduating  from  our  high  Schools*:  today  / 
generally  have  n  ^:ood  concept  of  the  career  %ppor tunltles 
that  are  available  to  them. 


25..    Generally,  our  high  srhooli^^aro  presently  graduating 


1.  12 


1-  13 


XL 


1.  13 


26j 


27, 


etudencs  who  are  preportd  to  Beelc  galnfnl  eraplo 
at   the  time  of   their  gratiu;ii  Ion .  , 


Generally,  our  high  fichocls  .iro  '  prrocnt  1  v  graduating^ 
etiidcnt^  who  are  prir^ared  to-fioek  ,id<illlonnl  education 
or  trainlng  .to.qvial  If.y  for' p.alnful  jpnipl^rocr(t; . 

High  Hcbool  gra"dii,itrB   are  well  pfepar^-^  ''In  Job  Applica- 
tion Bkllfe  8uch  a6„  writ Ing ■ let tere  of  application  and 
applicant   Interviews.  ■ 


1.  2 


1.  10 


1.  2 


age  2 

NO  • 


i.    14  2. 


2. 


2. 


1.      6^  '2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


UNDECIDED 
5/  .  1 


3. 
3. 
> 

3. 


9  3, 


3. 


3. 


8,  "3. 


.2 


5  \ 


ERIC 


SCHbOL  PEPSO!r.;a.  SEGMENT  (cnn't)...  Pa^*  -J- 


PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMINTS,  PUT  YOURSEL?  IN  THE  PLACE 
*  ^  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRESEOT  TIME. 


/ 


28.    My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  vhat 
Jobs  and  work  means. 


MUCH    .  SOME  HO 
HELP       HELP  HELP 

1.    1      I,    9        3>  5 


29.     My  school  helps  xe  aee  my  strengths  and  my  interests 

when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job.  1*    ^      2 ,  12         3^  1^ 


1.    1      2.  10         3.  4 


30.    4^y  school  hoe  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 

group  of  jobs  to  study.    ^  .   

.31,     My  school  helps  me  recogrjize  and  understand  those  V 

things  In  my  life,  that  are  important  to  me.  1*  ^       ^*  .   £^ 

\  '  ■       .     '  ^  ' 

32.  My  school  helps  mc  see  the  special  akills  needed  by  .  . 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs.  1'    ^      ^?jl1JL- /  2 

33.  My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests ,  my  abilities, 

,  an4  my  fcelinps  that  relate  to  a  .group  of  Jobs  that  i  i 

I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  .  :        *        V*   ^  ,  ,    ^'^-^.T,'^  ^^^-^^ 

34.  My  school  helps  ii}e  see  that  a  person's  standard  bf 

lAving  depends  on  the  k/nd  of  Jdb  he  has  as  a  wttge  ,  ,a 


1.  5       2.  6^ 


40.     My  school  helps  mc  see  that  how  I  act  and  wh^t  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job. 


.  35.    My  school  helps, me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  "be  success- 
ful io  whatever  I  am  going  to  do. 

36.  My  school  provides  experiences  for  mc  to  use  tools  and  .  . 
equipment  "that  are  used  In  various  groups  of  Jobs.  \.  '^^ 

37.  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need                       2             9  4 
know  in  the  Job  1  am  planning  for.  I:   2,^2   3i_ 

38.  My  school  helps,  mc  get  the  sklllq'that  are  basic  to  a  ^  ^ 

single  job  I  a&  planning^  far.  .  Ij     3j — 

39.  My  Bchdol  helps  me  match  my  Interests  and  abilities 
'    with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.- 


1.1-       2ai  3.3 


1.2        2.9  3.4 


61.  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 

Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other  _  ^  . 
kinds  of  Jobs.  Ij   '2.:   3li 
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0 


IKN'T:     Pleose  react    tc  each  stntcrcT^.i  with  OA.ly ' 


/ 


C.in'tT  (  .liuntUm  Ghuuld  bi    iiit  t-^r  atcd   Irto  tl*e  curricnlum 
of  GUI   .school,  to  such  Q   it'f^roe  that   it  bc^'omep,  mcaningf ul 
and  ubef ul  to  pareniB ,  studcrus  *   schocl  pernonnel,  and 
our  com\unlry.'  «-  .  • 

FAlur/iiorH   111  the  clcrra'iuaiv  .jnd  stMondary  schools  ftccept 
■  the  .  u...  cp(    of    i  /trecr  deveic  pn.cnt   i\B  being  (\  worthy 
iptOHlon  of   ihv  Bchot'l  to  thti  dc(  rr*e  that  they  do  general 
-  cdi]tflt/lon. 


A  couplotcjj  c  umpr-f'hcn.s  i  Vi- , 
'Integratc-d  Into  a  ochcol^s 
be  eo  designed  as  to  lend? 
di-ve lopment  a  1   p ro..eH,s  . 

Students  ,,radnat'/,  1  r  'i?. 


V  .ircer  edu(  at  Ion  programs  ^ 
iuri Irulum  should  of  neCeeaity 
."pport^to  every  student's 

r,l^;h  'School  should  posBeaa  ,a 


/ 


.We.  aho'jld  d:<-vel  op  a  I'luse  ^'ca  k  ini,*,  i  c  1  a t:  i onsh Ip  with  the 
bti'^H.'i nes'^  I'orrjtrjjhlty   tn  ovn      iu^  a r U^na  1  process. 

Sx  iiden  t  b  .shrni  1  d  be  conk'  aware        and  explore  nnny  career 
oppo.r  tunl  t  iee  during  tl.eir  .^^iiju^ol  years.  ^ 

I  believe:  that  we  tan  .ind  shcajld   Intef;rate  an  Increased 
amount  of  t  arcer  1  n f  o r  r.;a  i :  n  -  1  n c o  the  re^'ular  curriculum 
of  our  bcIiodIj. 

Cat  eer  hkUm  all  on  *i  one  ep!  s  rt  quire   initial  and  <ontlnuous 
support  irom-tht'  leadership  ic  lefi  of  administrators  and 
boards  of  utViuritlon  in  ordc/i    co  create  an  ^'atmosphere  for 
rhtHjge"  in  the  school  and  i' on^x-ain  1  ty . 

Special  f.tnff  and  luh  true  i  i  ona  I  staff  will    readily  adapt 
sound  catoer  edura 1 1  on •  c  ont  t-p r  ^   into  the  (.urriculum  if 
the  proper  leadership    tnd  dlreiil-.n  tan  be  provided. 


'•dui  ai  ion  li)  our  school 
of  a  master  vp Ian  so  as 


10.  '  Curr"ltuljra  tie  ve'l  c  pmer^  t    in  ^ar(.i 
'shouid  emerge  under  rbe  unJteJIa 

to  avoid  undue-  repetlt  li-n  and/or  void;:   in  the  process. 

11.  In-Servilxc  training,  ^(.ijlrj  b*- •ncr  cnr»ary   Kj  effective 
Impler^eii  t  at  IciH  at  ^.l](eI   edutatlon  in  (ur  bch^jol  . 

12.  It  seemp  HiCM  i»   feasible   t       rnate  "spheres  of  infjuekce" 
in  rar(|tM'  cd.u.atlor*  -ir.i>r;/  8po   ial   staff    and  Instrucrl^al 
staff  with  a   i:[.ei:i/il    iruere<;r,   and  experiewc^e  a  gradual^, 

/   systematic    '.pi:,  eaf    I  hroi:^:h  :>ut   the  system  as  opposed  to 
i»n  attempt    at    tMal   sf.t'Jf;   !  r.vr  1  vernen  t.  . 


s'-  hool  dtstr  It  t  s  in  .the 
pj        ra  t  ory  cou  roes  of 


13.   C('>'>pe ra^  :  .'0  i-ili  ii  wit  f,  r  f 
provlslfii  CI    expl  Cirai  r,r  i 
study  wf,«j.ld  seen,  a   loi'Jfa]     c  r,  m  1 -le  r  at  1  on  . 

A  pi'.fesf.l.a.aJ  Maff  r.;,h.M  vM^  txper^ise  in  curriculum 
and  .areer  tdu.  .itlcn   i  n  t  e^  ra  t  1 '>n  who  roujd  be  shared  by 

eern  a  logical 


two  or  mon^  1  oc  .J  1 
cons  Idera^  1  r.n 


hrjf  ]   dir»t  :  ( (  r  ^  would 


15     -^^-.erac^l'-e  effoirh  ^^t],ri    ^rh..ol   dlj-tilds   in  the 

ERJC'/^^'  In  ^e^vlce  training        .ar^.c^r  educailon 

MfliifflWffiHiin d  seem  a   loj;|ral   ^  fK;s  i  i  » r a t  i imi  .  •  v. 


YES 


1.  21 


1.  21 


1.  20 


1.  21 


1.  22 


1.  21 


1.  23 


1.  13 


1.  18 


1.  16 


'—ZSX 


response. 
OtHER  4. 

NO 


2:  1 


2.  2 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 
f 

2. 
2. 


UNDECIDED 


3.^ 

3'. 
3. 
3. 
3. 

3. 


3. 
3. 


3. 


3. 


bijff^NT  { con  •  t )  .  .  .  J 


17. 


«ge  2 

"  ,       *  YES  NO  UNDECIDED 

16-     An  arrangement  between  the  Bchool  and  local  employers  -  *  . 

wherefcy  business  people  discuss  their  orcupntlone 

with  young  people  would  seem*  a  logical   c  onsideration.  1,  v  23         2,  3. 

An  arrangement  between  thc\9rhool  and  locol  employe^ 
Tor  students  to 'supplement heir  formal  schooling  with 
''actually  ^doing**  explorfttory  experiences  would  seem  a' 

logical  consideration.^  •  .  1.    20        2.     1       -3.  2 

18.  An  arrangruient  bea^veen  the  school  and  locnl  employers 
for  students  to  alternate   In-school  and  on-the-job 
instruct ion--wi th  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  *consid- 

c^^^ion.  1.    20         2._J        3.  2_ 

19.  Parents  invited  to  the  srhooi  to  discuss  their  careers 

wi''th  our  young  people  would  seefll  a  ^ogical  consideration.       1.    23         2.  3. 


27.     High  S('hool   gradtiatcs   .ir^'  vp  1  1  preparrci   in   Jnh  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writing;  letters  of  application  and 
<•  applicant  interviews.  1.     .2        2.^  13 


20.  The  development  of  o  prnrtlcal  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  aval  Lib !«  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special   emphasis  on  grade  level,  Job. cluster, 
curriculum  area,   .ind  a  par«giaph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  profess  1  onyi'  staf f  .would  seem  a  logical 

consideration.  1.    21         2.        1        3  1 

21.  The "  (  ur r  1  (  II 1  uHi  ot*ferinx»i-  a t;d   physical    j)Jant   of  our 

»chool   are  adequat  e  .  to^  mer  t    requirements  of  the  e)cplora-  V 

tory  and  preparatory  aspci  t  a  of  'career  eciucation.  1.      3         2.    14  3.  6 

22.  The  capability  and  wofK    load  ol   the  existing  staff  of 
our  school  would  allow  uh   to  Jmplt^ent  ,  monitor,  and 

evaluate  an  effective  c  areer  education  program  without  * 

additional  assistance.  >  1.      6         2,   .  13       3^  4 

23.  I   feel   that  I  understand  (  arecr  edvu  at  Ion  concepts  to  * 
the  point  that   T  can  Integrate  them  Into  my  course  of 

study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  1.  y  14       3^  5 


24.  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  conrept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that  are  available  to  them.  1.       3         2.      17       3^  3 

25.  Generally,  our  high  prhouls  arr»  pretAMUJy  graduating' 
students  who  are  prcpatnl  tr*  seek  gainful  r.inployment 

at  the  time,  of   their  grniuaiiqn.  1.      2         2.      1^        3.  ^ 

26.  Generally,  our  Sihf^oly   are  prer.cni]v'     r  <icl  ua  t  ing  * 
students  who  arc  piepared  tfi'scek  adrlltlonal  education 

or  training  to  qualify  f<)r  gainful  employment.  '  1.     19         2.  3.  4 


ERLC 


SCHOOL  PKRI-OM.-n.  S;kotENT.(ccr,' O  .    .  -  « 

PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS.  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 
A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  TWE  PRESBWT  TIME. 


\b:    My  Bchool  has  activltlee  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  work  means, 

29.  My  school  hel'ps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
wherv  I  am  thinking  'about  choosing  a  Job. 

30.  My  school  has  activities  that  het}>  me  to  chooBe  a 
group  of  Jobs  fb  study. 

31.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
.things   In  my  life  that  are  important  to  me. 

32.  My  schooi,  helps  me  see  the  special  sklUs  needed  by 
people  wht)  work  In  various  Jobs.  ^ 

3^.     My  school  helps  me  discover,  my  Interests,  my  abilities 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on. 


My  School  helps  me  se^^iffl  a  person's  atandard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner . 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  s.chool  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  whdtever  I  am  going  to  do. 

My  school  provides  experiences  for  mr  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  roe  plan  to  get  the  skllle  I  need  to 

know  in  the  Job  T  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  mit  pet  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  Job  I  am  planning  for,* 

My  school  helps  roe  mA;:ch  my  interests  and  abilities 

with  the  Bkills  that  .ire  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  seo  thac  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  anotjiifiU  kind  of  Job. 

^1.     My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  ^ypes  of 
S    Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 
kinds  of  Jobs. 


34. 

36, 
37. 
38, 
39. 
40. 


KUC31 
HELP^ 

SOME 
HgLP 

HO 
HELP 

1.  1 

2,  16 

3.  6 

'  ft 

1.  4 

2.  14 

3.  5 

1. 

y 

2.  12 

3.11 

1.  3 

2.  17 

3.  3 

1.  2 

2.  14 

•   3.  7 

1 
1 

1.  4 

2.  12 

3.  7  . 

1.5^ 

2.  15 

3.  5 

1.  4 

2.  14 

3.  3 

1.  5 

2.  12 

3.  6 

1.  1 

2.  18 

to' 

1. 

2.  14 

3.  9 

1.  3 

2.  13 

3.7 

1.  2 

2.  15 

3.6 

1.  1 

2.  16 

3.6 

454 

320 

169 

10, 


11 


ench  statetrcr.t  wMh  only 
2.  TL^CHER  3.  20 


(CTht'Ck  unt)       /vDM.    1  .    2^  COirNSEl.OR   

C.ircer  oducatlon  should  be    1  n  t  f*     at  ed   Into  the  curriculum 
of  our  school  to  8uch'*a  decree   that   it  becomef^  meaningful 
and  useful  to  paienta,  studrnt s »  school  pernonn^l,  and. 
our  coruTumlty.  •  1  \ 

EducaiorH.ln  iho  clefrc-ntai^  secondary  Brhools  accept 

fhr  ron<  opt   of  Lareer  develapnienL-.as  being  a  worthy 
mlflslon  of   the  f.chool  to  the  dcfrcc  that  they  do  general 
education. 

< 

A  complete,   comprehensive,   taieor  education  program 
Integrated   Into  a  school's  rurrlculam  should  of  necessity 
be  flo  designed  as  to  lend  support   to  every  student's 
developmental   process.  ^ 

Student.s  who  f;r.<duai.e   I  ri>m  hl^^^h  school  should  possess  a 
marketable  .skill.  ^ 


response . 
OTHER  4, 


We  should  dc»velop  a  r  I'j^e  working  re  1  at  1  on.sh Ip  with 
bu8lne55S  comriiunlty   In  ^Mjr   educational  process. 


the 


6.  Students  *thc\^uld  become  .iwai  o  of  and  explore  many  career 
opportunities  during  their  sr.btool  years. 

7.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  Bhf)\ild   Integrate  an  Injreased 
amount  of   career   infofr.atlon  Into  the  regular  curriculum 
of  our  B<  Viool  .  - 

8.  Career  education  concepts   ri^'.lre   initial  and  continuous 
support   from  the  leadership  \     efi  of  administrators  and 
boards  of   education  In  order   to  create  an  ^*'atmosphere  for 
change"  in   the  school  and  community. 

9.  Special  f;taff  and  In  b  t  rue:  i  i  ona  I  :;taff  will   readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  cor.Ci'pi  i   into  the   curriculum  If 
the  proper   le.idershlp  an]  direction  can  be  provided. 

Curriculum  development    in  •  ,u  t  e  i    education  in  ovjr  school 
'should  emerge  under  the  un;liella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 
to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  In^the  process. 

In-Service   training  would  be  necessary  to  effective 
Implementation  of   career  education  in  our  .«?chool. 

fl 

It  seemi-i  more  feasible  to  cirate  "spheres  of  Influence" 
Irt  career  ^edu<Nit  Ion  "am -^np  speflal  btaff  apd  last  ructlonal 
staff  wUK  a  special   intl*iest.   and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic    spin-off  through^out   the  system  as  opposed  to 
an  attempt   at    rotal   ^t-iff  Involvement. 

Cooperative  effort  witli  ctb^T   s-.hool  d  1 t  r  1  c  t  .s  .in  the 
provision  of   exploratory  and  prep.iratory  courses  of 
study  wo\ild  seem  a   lo?,lcal   c  onh  1  dr r at  1  . 


A  profess  1  c>na  1  staff  member  wi  ri,  expertise 
and  career  education   int  e^;ra?  1  .^^n  who  coulri 
two  or  moiT'  ^ocal  Hchr.ol   distrj^  r^'fl  wnuld 
conslderat  Icm  . 


In  I  ur rlculum 
be  shared  by 
seern  a  logical  . 


5  O  »er«(\t  Ive  ef  I  mi  h  v  [ 
ERIC  of  tc  .'If  he  r  1  n-Kc  r  ' 


-ol  . 

i-t-ilnlru;  In 


"SWid  socm  <i   lof;J,f:,il  (  or.'.  jfiiTitr  (on  , 


••■ '  '  i(  t  s  In  the 
.iii-iT  cdiK-ation 


YES 


1.  23 


NO 
1" 


1. 


1.  19 


1.  21 


1-  17 


1.  22. 


2. 


1.  23 


21 


22     >  2, 


2. 


1.  20 


1.  19 


13 


I.  20 


1.  17 


7n 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


3.  3 


3.  1 


3.  4 


3.  1 


3.  2 


3.  1 


2. 


3.  1 


3.  4 


3.  5 


3.  3 


.     \  ^ 

16.     An.  arr.ftngetnent  b^ween  ihc  schuol  and   local  employerB 
•  »    whereby  buBineB8  people  dl»(u»B  their  occupations 

with  young  people  would  necm  a*  logical  i  onaidei^atlon. 

17  r     An  ar rangemen^t  between  tltc  aUiool  and   local  employers 
for  etudentB  to  supplement   tl\elr  formal  schooling  with 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  c^perieni-ee  would  teem  a 
logical  cnneidcrat Ion. 

16.     An 'arrangetneiu  leiween  f  hc  srhc^Jl  ruicj  local  employers 
for  ^students  to  aj^ernate   In-svrool  and'^on- the-Job 
'  inst ruct lon~-wi th  the  feoai  of  eVtry   level  employment 

'In  an  occupational  field  woi;ld  Icem  a.  loj^lcal  consid- 
eration. 


YES 


1.  23 


1.'2  2 


2. 


2. 


3.  

/ 

3.  1 


1.  20 


2. 


19, 


20. 


Parents  ited  to  the  hihuol 
with  our  young  peoplf^  vuviUi 


discuss  their  .careers 
a  1  ogl(  /il  cone iderat  ion . 


The  ilevel  optr.enc  of  a  prn^tl 
career  educ  ai  iunr  n^.at er  1  a  1  s 
Center,  with  specJal  eixipha 
curriculum  area,    aqd  a 
from  review  by.  profeesi 
conalderation/  " 


lal 


cui'rlculum  gutde  to 
vallahle  thro\igh  the  Media 
iii  on  grade   h  vcl  ,  Job  cluster , 
Mgr  aph'  of  (Ivscr  ipt  ion  resulting 
1  Btflff  would  acem  a  loglc/il 


1.21 


3. 


21 


TTie  (  u r T  I  c  u  1  uir  c  f  1  e  r  1  r 
school  are  adequate 
tory  and  preparator. 


\v  physl'.il   |j*ant  of  our 

tol  rici'*    rcfitil  I  omcntH  oi    t-he  explora-, 
ept'^  li^  of    cateei'  *nlu(  atf' 


Ijbn^. 


22.     The  capal 


d  w  c )  r  I- 


ot    the  existing  Btaff  of^ 


our 


)J  would  allow  uh   to   Icjplcment,  monitor,  and 


late  an  effective  (a^eer  education  program  without 
addit ional  aaelBtance  . 


13 


1.    1  10 


3. 


12 


23. 


24. 


1  feel  that  T  uialfist-ind  c  .n  »'ct  I'du'  aLlon  (  onccpte  to 
the' point  thfjt  X  tan  ihtcgict'o  cl.eir.  Into  my  course  of 
Btudy  m^A^ov  rcfjiled  (  '  hoo l^OB a  1  j^nniCn  t  s  . 

Students  gracluaf  liif,  f rgm  our  hly-h  sUicols  tod.iy'' 
generally  have  .1  cond  rone  ept  cf  the  c-nrp»>r  opportunlt  lea 
t"hat  aro  .ivflllnblo  Ci  '.heir. 


.» 


1.  8 


I.  '1 


2. 


2.  21 


3. 


3.  1 


25. 
26. 
27. 

/ 


Generally,  c«ur  high  bcIi'iIh  a  r  i»  *  [M  e  a*Mi  t  J  v  ^;raduatlng 
atudents  who  are  pi  ppfirc-i  tr.  m  eV  gainful  er.p  loyment 
at  the  tlm(^         their  j'r aquation. 


CvwQ ra 1 1 y  ,  f  m  r  h 
etu'dcnts  who  a. r^i- 
or  tr/ilnlt^l^  t 


r:h  H»  h'    1  * 
ptepartd  ' 
qua  I  1  f  V   f  ()r 


K  rati  I 


li       p  J  I'M  CP  I  ] 
o  Hcek 
\\,\  1  n  f  u  1  emp  1  oNHien t 


.uid  1 1  lona  1  ecfuca^t  Ion 


4  ting 


l>fflh  ^«  h''K)l  xra  luaMM.  \xv  vf»ri  prrparea  Ir;  a 
"Aoxi  sklllf^  .such  ae  w^ltlriv,   U-ctor6  ot  appllcyri 


I 

ti 

applicant    lntcrvlew« . 


pp  I  lea-- 
on  and 


1.  19 


2.  17 


2.  11 


3. 


3>^ 


3. 


ERIC 


» 

iWniOOL  PERSONIJEL  SEGMENT  (con'i)..;     .  •  .  Pag*  -3- 

PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDH^G  TO  THE  FOLLOW INg' STATfeMENTS ,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF. 

A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THfi'PRKSENT  TIME*  '  . 

/     ^       ^  :  ^  cI^chJ  some       ho  /A 

/    ,  /  '  HHJ       HKLP  HKir 

*28.     My  9flhool  has  actlvltid^s  that  h^p  me  find  out  what. 

Jobs  and  work  means^  ^     .  .  i ,  .  2.   2  2      '  3,W1 


.29.     My  school  hielps^  me  see  my  strengths  nnd  my  Interests       ,  ^ 

when^  I  am  thlnki^i;^^  about  cTiooslng  a  Job.  -  2«  23 


30*     My  school  has  activitlee  that  help  me.  to  choose  a       -      .  * 

group  of  jobs'  to  study*  '  ^  1,    1'      2^  1 8  <      3,  4 


3^     My  school*  helps  ure  recpgnlze  and  understand  those 

thhigs  in'  my  .life  that  are  Important  to  me.  '  1,    2     ^2.  21  3^  ^ 

32!^  My  school  •'helpEi,  xr^e  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 

people  who  work  in  various  Jobs*  1.    4       2.  18  3^  1 


S 


33-  •  My  school  helps  me  cjiscpver  my  interests,  my  abllitiesi 

and  my  feelings  that  relate  tcx^a- group  o^f^^^s  that  r 

I  think  I  might  .like  yo  work  on.  W  .  1,    4       2>  18  3,    1  ^ 


34.     My  school  helps  ere  see  that  a  person's  standard  of  .  * 

/living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as/ a  wage 
earner.  '  ^    1,   4       2.14  3.. 5 


35.     My  school  hfelps  me  see  that  school  is  ^  forni'^of ya  Job 

where  success  in  basic  skills  i«s  needed  to  be  success- .f.  ^ 

ful.in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do/  1,   7     -  2.  15  3,  1 


36.     My  school  pr®vide8*  experiencesfor  me  to  use  tools  and^*  /  .  • 

e.quipmeqt  that  are;  used  in  various  groups  o^  Jobs.  1.  4   /  2>  19           3,  \ 

a37.     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skil^ls  I  need  to      ^  ^ 

know  Ijn  the  Job  I  am  planning  for.                                 ^  ^/L.  ^  ^•J^           3.  2 

38*     Mx;5H8chool  he        m^  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a  . 

single  job  I  am  planning  for.         ^                   ^  1,  ^  2>               3.  4 


39.  My  school  helpis  me.  match  my  interests  and  abilities  /  .  ' 
with*  the  sjjillls  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs-  '              1,  3        2.16  3,4 

40.  My  school  helps  me  see  tha^t  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  Icind  of  Job.         1,  6         2.15  3,  2 


41.     My  school  has  actfivlt.  I'es  showing  why  certain  types  of  - 
Jobs  require  more  education  and. training  than  other 

^inds  of  Jobs.  .  ,     '     ,1.  ^        2.14  3,  4 

/  .  '    484  .      345  .114 

'  '      >  **  ,  ' 


'  (Check,  vine)   ,  ; 


ENr:     V](  nsiv  react 


to  ciflch  statCTientf  with,  only 
,  fEACHER  ;). 


20l 


response. 

OTHER  A, 


!•   Career  cdvic.u  lon^  shoujd^bf  iiu  .egraced   Into  'the.  curriculum 
^      of  .our  Bchoor  to  Mch  a  degree^- that  It  becoines  .meaningful 
and— useful   to  .par;Cht8,  siu'dents,  school  ■peraonnel/ and 
our  communltyv  .  ■ 

-2.   F.ducatorH  .In  tVijc  clcrm'ntary  jrid  secondary;  echocls  accept 
t he  (Hjru  e.p:t   o(   (•.arei.T  'development  as  being  a  worthy 
•    miflsion  of  the  school  to  the  de^-.rce  , that  they  do  general  ■ 
education.  *  '  ' 

\     '  '    •■  '  ■.!«:•*■■• 

3*  '  A  .  complete  ,  compirehens  1  va,   ca  ree  r  cducat  Ion  '  program 

"integrated  ,lnto  a  school's  curriculum  -should  of  necessity 
be  so  de3igne(J  as  to  lend  support  to  every  student's, 
developinen tal  pj:oce8S.  ' 

■"4.   Stud^»nta  who  gradua Le  ■  f  r cm  high  school  should  possess,  a 
'  marke^table  skill.    '  . 

5^  We  sliould  develop  a  close  working  relat  lonship  with-  the 
buS'lness  community  in  our.  edur  a  clonal  process^ 

6.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 
•  .  opportunities  during  their  school  years^         .  \\ 

*    •  »  . '  i 

7.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  ^intrea.sed-  , 

amount  of  career   information  Into  the  regulaj  curriculum 
of  our  schpol .  'I 

8.  Career  education  concepts  rt*quirc  initial  and  cdntinu6us 
support  from  the  1  cade  r  sh  Ip  t  ol  es  of  adminis|  rators  and  •'. 

'  boards -^of  educat  ion  in  order  to  create  an  "a'imosphere  for 
change"  iiy  the  school  and  c  :;niirarnity .  ^ 

9.  Special  staff  and-  last  r\icl  ional  ^taff  will  readily  asjapt 
o     sound  career  education  conc^'pr^  into  the  currieulum  if 

the  proper  leadership i and  direct  1  on  can  be  provided. 

10.  Curricuiura  development  in  garecr  education  in  our  schpol 
should  emerge  under*  the  umbrella  of  a  mast'ei:v  plan  So  as. 
to  avoid  undue  repetitlo/i  and/or  voids  in  tH^process,  " 

11.  in-Service  training  would  be  necessary  to  effective 
l^nplementat  ion  of  career  education  in  our  sfchool.,  ^ 

'         .    J        •       "  ■ . 

12.  It\  seems  more  "  f  eas  lb  le  to  create  "spheres '^of  influencci" 
in  career  edu(^tlon  among  special  staff  an^d  lnstru'ct?i6nal 
staff  with  a  special  interest ;  'and  experience  a  gradual,.-^ 
systematic  spin-off  throughout   the  sy8tem''.cis  opposed, to 
ah  attempt  at  total  staff  involvement.       '  *  .  4 


13 


Cooperative  effort  with  other  srhnol  districts  in^'thci 
provision  of  explorrnory  a.nd  preparatory  courses  of 
study  would  seem  a  logical     onsf^^ation.  A   ■  ; 

A  professional  staff'member  wtth  expert  1,6:^.  in  cufric^ulum.- 
and  career  education  irttegr.iMon  vhp.  could  be  shaded  by- 
two  or  moreloca^  school  districts  would  seem  a  logical 
'^nsider^it  ion .     ^    ■  ■■ 

^'   ■         '  ■  .    ■  ■  Y         ■  ' 

eraLlve  .  cf  iort-H  wiih  other  .school  rifs+j-.!  ct  e  in  'the  ' 
ERIC  °f  teacher  In-serxlce  CCaJnlng  in  career  education 
m^ami  sco^m  a  logical  c6nsider.3t  iorj .  V  • 


YES. 


24 


NO 


2. 


UNDECIDED 


3L 


a.  15 


2.  7 


3. 


J 

;  ■ 

i 

1, 

20 

2. 

1 

•  •  3. 

3 

1. 

15  . 

-  ^ 

2. 

3 

3. 

6 

I. 

2.' 

✓ 

• 

3i. 

2 

1. 

2  2 

2. 

1 

3 . 

1 

1.  20 


2. 


1.  11 


2.  2 


1.  18 


2.  3 


2.  4 


J-2_ 


1.  19 


.2-_J. 


2. 


1.,  14 


2i  5 


3:  4; 


3; 


3. 


4^ 


3. 


3.  1 


3.  8 


3.  2 


3. 


3.V  1 


1  \ 


16.     An  arrtjngem^nt  between  , the  school  and  locnl  employerk 
whereby  buBlneae  peopli|  d  lsWu8B  t  heir  or  cii{)nt  lone  ^ 
wlti^i  young.' people  wou  1  d  Bcerr.  a  loglcnl  consideration. 


YES 


U    2  2 


17. 


18, 


An  arrnngem^nt  between  tltu  school  and  locnT  employere 
for  stii'den'CB  to  . s^pplemcTit  their  formal  schooling  with 
"flctuHlly^  doing*'  explorat  ory  expori^^nf  eB  would  s^em  a 
ioglccl.  consideration. 

An  arrnngemenf  beiwetn'  the  school  and  locc^l  employers 
for  Btudeq^ts  to  altenxate  in-school  ^nd  on-the-^Job  t 
Instruct i0n---wlth  the  goal  of  entry  level  employtQent' 
I  in  an  bcciipat lonal  field  would  ecem  a  loglca'l  conald- 
erat loh .  ^  ^ 


i:  19 


i9. 


'  20. 


21, 


22. 


23. 


24. 


25. 


26. 


27. 


1;  19 


Parents  invited  to  theo  school  to  disc.osa  theLr 
with  our  young  people  woti'ld  seem  a  logical  con 


xeers, 
derat  ion 


■I.  22 


The  development  of  a  p'ractical  curriculum  guide  to     .  ^ 
career  educatlop'tnateri  alF.  available  thorough- the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade /level ,  Job  cluster^ 
curriculum  area,   and  a  .paragraph  of  descri^lpn  resuttihg 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seera^^a  logical 
considerat  lorv;.' 


TJie  .curr  Icuruffi  '  of  f  er  ing5. 


and  phys 1 < 


:  1  a  h  t 


of  bur 

school  are  'adequate  to  meet    r  equa  rem%ntjl^  of  the  explor'a-^ 
tpry  and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education* 

Ttvp  capability  and  work  load  of  the  t^xisting.  staff  of 
pur  school  wSTTSd  allow  ub  to  implement  ,  monitor ,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  crireer  education  program  without 
additional  assistance. 

'    .  ■  i    .  '  1 

I  •  f  eel  ■  t'hat  I  understand  career  ed\:c\itlon  concepts  to  ' 
the  point,  that  I  can  integrate  them  into  my  course  of 
study ''anc^7 or  related  school  assignment 6 « 

S'tj^det^ts  graduating  f r^om  our  high  schools  today  '  / 

generally  have  a  ^;oe;d  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 
that  are  available  to  them. 

Generally,  our  higl^  schools  are  prepent]y  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  etr.ployment 
at  the  time  -of  '.their  gradual  Ion  .        '  . 

Generally,  our  h  i  gh  ircho^"]  s  are  proBcrrt.]y  j.:raduating 
students  who  are  ^prepart^fd  **  to  seek  additional  education 
or  training  . to  qualify  for  gainful  empJ,oyment  . 


1.  2 


High  s'chool  graduaf.ur   arn  v/pTI  prep-r-ircd  in 
tion  skills  such  as  writing  letter's  of  ap 
applicant' .in terv 3  ewe  . 


bh  applica- 
ication  and 


± 


1.  12 


age  2 


NO 

I 

2, 


2. 


2.  .2 


2.  'If 


2.«  2 


\ 


UNDECIDED 


3.  2 


3.  5 


3,  3 


2.  14  .      3.  7 


2,.  18    .    3.  4 


2.     7    '    3.  12 


2._U-  -3-6 


2.   13        3.  8 


2.    .7        3.  5 


'    2.   19        3.  4 


ERIC 


SaiOOL  PERSON^tL  SEGHENI- .  (con't) 


P«8«  -3- 


PLEASE  note:'    '1N  RESPOND i'nG  TO  TOE  FObLGUING  STATEMENTS ^Ul' YOURSELP^IN  tHE  PLACE  OP 
A  STUBENT  IN  VCUR  SCHOOL  AT.TME  PRESENT  TIME.  '  . 


28.     My  school  has  ftctlvltlee  that  help  me  find  but  «hat 
Jobri  and  work  means.    ■     ,      ,  . 


29.  My  school  :help8  xe  see  my  strengths' and  my  Intereats  ^ 
'•when  1  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job. 

■    *     ■  p    .  .      .  '   .  ' 

30.  1%  school  has  actj^vltlee  that  h^lp  me  to  choope  af 
group  of  jojjB  ;to^  Study,  *  ^    ■  ^ 

■/  f\  '     0  * 

31.  My  8chot)i  helps  tne  recognize  ar^d  understand  those. 
.  -        things  In  my  life  that  are  Impottant'  to  me . 

Mv  s^;hool  helps  me  sefe  the  special  skills  needed  by 
peimle  wh6  work  in  various  Jobe. 


32 


33.     My  school  helps  me  discover  my  Intereetsv  my  abilities, 
and  my^ellngs  that  relate  to  a  "group  of>  Jobs  that- 
t  think  i  might  like  to  work  on.  .•  •,: 

3A      My  school  helps  me  see  that  h  prrion'tf  standard  of 

living  depends -on  the  kind  6f,  Job  he  has  as  a  vag^,^ 
earner.  -< 

35"  'My  school  helps  me 'see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success:  In  basic  skills  Is  needed  tb  be  succesB- 
ful  Itt  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  '  / 

■  ■    ^     ■        .  ■ 

36.     My  school  provides  experiences  for  mf-  to  use  tools  and  • 
equipment  that  are  useA  i"  varlovjs  groups  of  jobs. 

-37  .     My  school  helps  me  .plan  to  get  the  slollls  I  need  to 
know  In  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

38.  '    My  aift^ool  helps  me  get  the  skills, that  are  basic  to  a 
^    .       slrrgl-e  jpb   J' am  jpia^nn Ing  for.  . 

39.  '  My  school   Kelps  me  match  my  Interests  and  abilities 

with  the  BklUs,  that  ^re  needed  In  groups  of  Jobs.  , 

UO.     My 'school  helps  me  see  thai  how  I  act  and  what  I  am  . 
"may  fit  one  kind  ol  Job  more  than  apother.kind  of  Job. 

41.     My  school  has  activltltl';  showing  why  certain  types  of 
Jobs' reqiilre  more  edurnt  Ion  and  tra.lnlng  than  other 
'kinds'  of  Jobs.'  '  '    .  ■ 


"A 


SOME 
HELP 

to 

HELP 

1. 1 

2.  18 

3.  5^  \ 

1.  2 

2.  15 

1.  2 

2.  1^ 

3.10 

2:19 
2.  15 

3.3 
3.'5 

1.1 

2.  19' 

3.  4 

2.  15' 

3.  5 

1.  6 

3.4 

I.  5 

2.17 

3.  4 

1.  1 

"    2;  20 

3.  3 

1. 

2.18 

^    3:- 6 

I.  1 

2.15 

.3. -8 

-  1.2- 

■  2.14 

-  3:8 

1.2.       2.  17  '3.5 
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»t:vi  :         enno          I   t  :^  each  statement  with  only 
1-:  ^     .  '  cor.:;  .i;:  OP.   teacher  3,  11 


^( Check  onh)  ^   

'     V  YES 

.   Career  cdiu^.u.lon  shevifld  bt-  i 1 1- g r  at ed *  !  nt. o  the  curriculum  ^ 
of  , our  school  to  such  a  de^*reo   Lhat  .lt  bcQomee  meaningful 

I  and  useful        parents,  stvidi'/.r-S,  sclt^ool  perBonnel ,  and 
ou.r  covv^nin  i  c  V  *  ^     •  V. '11 

,  .  ■„  ■.     •'  .      ./      .  • 

.  Ediicators .  1  n  ihe  clemenLary  ;ind  socTondary  schools  accept 
t  lu^  con<  opt    of  career  develcpmc-ni  as  b-nitvp  .a  worthy 

/  mission'  of  ihe  school  to  the  de^;,rne  tha-t  they  d6  general 

education.'  *      '  .  1.  7' 


ERJQ^''^  teacher   ln-8fM-.  Ice  cr.lnl-n^.^,  in  r.ncer  education 


3.  A  corapicte  ,  -  I'omp  reheris  1  ve  .   rir^-er  cducuition  progxam  • 
integrated   Into  a  school's  currirulum  should  of  necessity, 
be  80  designed  as  ;:o*  lenc'  support  tQ  §v.ery  student's 

deve  1  opmenta  1  ■.process .  .  '  '  ■.  1.  12' 


4.  'Students  who  ' rcidua Le  i  ccn            schpo-l  should  possess  a  • 
marketable  skill.  ,  \'      \         *  -    *        .  • .       L.  Q 

5.  Ve  shoi^ld  develop,  a  close  wrrr.l  r^.g  jelat  ionshlp  wi'th'  the'  '  '• 
business^. cmmunity   in ,  ou r  edu^.M  t  lohal  process  .•'      ^  •  l.*12 


'6.  Students  should  become  aware  of   and  q^p'lore*  many  career* 

opp6r't  unl  t  l^^s  during"  their  school  ^year^  .  •  1 ,  ^ 

7.  1  believe  that  we  can  and  shou*ld  integrate  m  "increased   '  *• 
/'amount  oj  career  Information,  into  fche  regular/curriculum 

^    of  our  -firhool  .     *  .         1  .*   1 1 

r      .  ,    .     ^na^  .  : 

8.  Career  educai  i  on.  conc^ejit.  >   re^qnire  in'itlaland  continuous 
support  from  the   leadership  roles  of  administrators  and 
boards  of  cduratlon  in  order  tO'  create  an  "atmosphere  for 

\*     change"  in  the  school  ^n  j  corrjnunity.  j , 

9:  Special  Staff  and   ins  t.  r  vi  ■  l  Ijona  1  staff  will  readily  adapt 

<    'J  souncl  career  education  cori  ep^.q  into  the  cvirriculum  if  ♦ 

the  proper   leadership*  and  direr  t  Ion  tan.  he  prov'ide'd.  J.   2_ 

10.  Curriculum  developme»<  in  career  ^du'^at  ion  Iti  our  school 
should  emerge  under  the  unhtella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 

'to  avoid  , undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process.  1.  H 

11.  In-Service  training  would  be  necessary  tc  effective  ^' 
implemeni.'Jtion  of  career   education  in  our  school.  1 ,  n 

12.  It  aeem-s  more,  feasibii*  to  rreutc  ".Spheres  of  in-fluence" 

in  career  education  anon/;  special  staff   and  instructional  • 
staff  with  a  speeial  iiiterest;    ind  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  tlirougl.out   the  syst-crr.  as  opposed 

an  attempt  al.  tftal  s  c  a  f  f  inv  n  ]  vemen  t  .  1.  ^ 

13.  Cooperat.;ve  eifcrt  wft',  crluM   ;,ch'c*l  districts  in  the 

'provision  cf    ex.plorfltury  an.i  pieparatorv  rouVees  of       *  "  ^ 

study  would  seem  a   ]  jv;it,a]     ^  ivb  1  deratlcMi  ,  •    *   i .  ^'^ 

lA.   A  profeBSlonal   btaff   mrmher  with,  cxpe r t ^ '  in  curriculum' 
and  career  edur^iticn   i  n  I  e   t  ,t  t  I       who  rfvuld  be  shared  by 
two  or  mocrlooil  nchocl.  dibtricts  would  seem  a  logical 
cons  ideT^pt  1  f^n  .  " 


1.  8 


vSeem  a    lop^lf-al   C(U  s  i  dcrri  r  i  on^.  1.  10 


,16. 


17. 


'ounLnji-  ^'^Ki)U^^ilL;  bLO^Ijilr  (ren  t:) 


An  arrnngement  beiwcA  t*^\o  hcV.ool.and  Ip^al  employers 
whereby  bueinese  pieoj|lc  d  if^i  use  the  i  r  ciipatlone' 
wlth'young  pH?ople  vo*|ld  yeerjj  log  1  ca  1  <  onslderat  Ion  . 

Atn  arrangement  becweln  riiu  schpdl  and  locnl  employers 
for  BtudentB  to  euppi  emet.t  '  t  heir  formal  schooling -vith 
''actually  clolng'*  exp^pVnt  cry  exper Icnt  cs  would  seem  a* 
logical  ccms^lderat  ioi 


YES 


18. 


An  ar  rn^•g'et^e^  t  *  bet 
for  students  to-a4t 
Instruct  lpn~wlth 
In  an  ocoupat lonal 
erat  Jon . 


i^n  the  school  and  -local  employers 
(  rnaie  'in- school   and  on^tKer^Job 
the  gcal  of  enxry  level  employment 
fell  would  seeiD  a  ^ogical  consld- 


19. 
20. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


26, 


27, 


Parents  invited  to  tVie  schiuol  to  dlscijas  their  careers 
with  our  younj^  people    wTaild  seem  a  Icjgical  consideration. 

The  development  of  ii  pr  a  ft  leal  .cur  ricul  Lira  guide  to  ■ 
career  e^lLiration  iiirii  cr  i  r\ij    available  through  the  Media., 
Center,  with  speclril  emfjh'osis  on  grade  level,  job  cluster, 
cur  r  1  culum**'arca ,   and  a  paragraph  of  '  descript  ion  resulting  > 
frcfm  review  by  prof eesi unal  at aff  .would  seem  a  logical 
(f  ons  ider  at  ion ,  |>  '  ; 

?"^J5ie  .  rur>,i  t  u  ItJin  o  f  f    ic|inj.',r.   .uul   phyhit.n    plant    of  our 

'  8c*h6ol   are  adcquai  e^'Ho  meet   rcr/dti  t^nenl.R  of  she' e>fplora- 

tory  and  p  reparaton)!  •  dspe   la  of  ^career -education 
■     r       *       :         ■      '      :  .  .  ' 

tt\e  ca'pabiltty  and^oiV   lo.ui  oj    the  ^vxiittlng  staff  Q^f^- 
our  school  would  ar'iow.uh   lo  implement,  monitor,  and."  . 
=*^^valuate  an  effective  (.a)  err  edtication  p?'t:6gTam  without;^;'/'.' 
additional  asslstrtnct.  ,         •  '  .r.    ^     .  f 

I   feel   thcMjt   I  understand  c'^t-y'r  ediuatlon  cx>ncepk6  'to- 

the  point  th'at  *J  can  inte^^^^rc  them  into'-  rny  course  of 

study  and/or  relattd  Gchool  as  s  i|;nmen  t  6  .  ,/  ' 

•  *  ,      *•       •  . 

Students  graduating  from  our.  high  schonols  today 

generally  ha'vf^  a  gond  ronrept'of  the  V^r^^^  opportunities 

that  are  available  to  then. 

Generally,  our  liigh  nrlicn  1  i  l'  p  tMM-rr  n  t.  ]  v  graduating 
students  who  are  p r p a r i' d  id  .s  j e k  g a. in f u  ^  mp  1  oymen t 
at   t*he  time  of  their  prci^aiar  ion . 

Generally,   vu.  M»r»  sch'^T'-    ate.  prci.tiUlv  v.raduating 
etudents  wh','  arc  picpar^r!   t"       ek  add  i  i  ioria  1'  ,^?ducat  ion  ' 
or   training  to  qua  I  If;.;   for  -  ^^ainf  ul:  e^ipi  oymen  t  . 

High-  schoc'l  gradj.r  t      .ii  ^  Vt  1  '   prc^'arci;    lit  Job  applica- 
tion skills  b'tjfli  aK  vritinjj   letters  of.  application  and 
appl  lean  t  renter  vie  w;j  * 

/'  -  '  ■  •  ■ 


1. 11 


i.  11 


1.  10 


1.11 


1.  1 
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1.12  '2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2.  #9 


1.    l->       2.'  6 


2.  10 


J.  1 


2.  8 


1.  6 
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f>LEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDUC  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS.  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE^PUCE^F 

A  SriTDENT  IN.  YOUR  bGiOOL)  AT  T^E  PRESEOT  TIME* 


28.  My  "ffchoc)l  has  acllv]  t  I'Jb  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jpbs  'arrd  vork  means. 

29.  ,My  schoal  |helps  aie  see  my  atrengchs.  and  my  interests 
•■    when;  I  am  t1itn-kiiig  abovit  choosing  a  job.' 

30.  My  Hchool  has  acLivities  that  help  me  to'-chooee  a 
'  -  group        'JobS'  to  t;tu/]y.    ^  ,  -   •    .  ^ 

31.  •--'My  6 choc  1  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 

things   in-my  life/that  are  Important  to  me/ 

32.  My  school  helpe  mc  see  the  spefial  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  varioutj  Jobs.  ' 

33.  My  school  helpn  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
'        and  my  feellnft^.  that  relate  . to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

\     '    I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.      ^  »      ^  , 

"  34      Hy  -ffchool  heW^'^me  see  thrjf  a  penBonVa  stand'^rd  pf 

'    living  depends  oh  the  kind  of  jc^b  he  has'  as  a  wage  • 
•  '  .      *e3m^r .  •  .  .  ,  -  ■ 

35      My  srhool  helps  mc  Gce'chut  school  Is  a  form  of  a  job 

Iwhere  ,8u,cceB6  In  baaic:  fikiUs  Is  needed  to  be  succesB- 
'     '     ful  In  whatever  I  am  go  1 1  ^  to  do.  • 

36.     My  - school  provides  oxpe  r  lencf  s  for  mc  to  use  tool8',.and 
■     ■  "•    equtpraont  that  are  used   In  vdriotis  groups  of  ■jobs. 

•37.     My  school  helps  rae  pl.in  to  get  the  tikllls  I  need  to 
V  know  In  the  ]ob  I  .atn  planning  for. 

38.  My  .school  helps,      ,Ket.  the  Hkllls  that  iirc  batflc  to  a 
single  job'  I  am  pl.inr.  Ing  f  or .      .  ,  ' 

39.  vMy  school-  helps  me 'match  my  interest;^  and 'abilities 
"  '     with  the' Hklllfi  that,  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

UO.     My  Bchool  helps ^me  see   thit   how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kjnd  of   Job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 

41.     My  sch^ool  haft  actlvUicr,  ohowinv,  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  reqiiirf'  more     >iw  .tt  1  r>n  .ind  training  than  other 
kinds  of  jets. 
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(rV.e.k    «!.L-)  AD! 


NO 


1.  33 


EduiMlorb   ii;   the   c  1  t'l^eii  t  a  i  y  .m^  fl(' t  un  J.u  v   *u  hoo  1  s  accept 
t  ho  i       cpi^  uf  lateLT  '^c'Vt  1 pniMi  c  ns  beli-ip  a  worthy 
mlTibion  of   the  Schorl   lo  rtie  ifejr^'^    that'th^^y  do  general 
cducflt  i  oh .  • 

A  cocnplcie,   <  omprt  iun.s  1  ve  ,   vat»"or  odiHarlon  {-rogram 
lntegraL(»d  Into  a  ^^iJinol'5>  ru  r  r  1  c  u  I^a?)  t.hou  J  d  of  hecesslty" 
be  HO  desl^jjr.ed         lo  Icn."!    uippf^rt   t  r,  ovory  student's 
developtntTit  a4   of  ^  . 

Si\n\vnis  wh'j  KTci'lu.-j  t      l  i  ;^-.  [,l>;h  srhoul   should  posBese  a 
matj^et  ah  1  c       i  1  1  .  "  . 


We  t^liOMltl  vl.  '. f  lop  fl   c  I  ( 


rrlr.,,  rojarlonship  with  the 


StudeiKs    ihoul  !  bfcr  cr.L'  riv  .w  t-        and  expbere  many  career 
opportun  1  cl fs  during,  their  ijr.honi  yrars.  ♦ 

1   believe  tliar   we  ^  ai.  c.nd  i.houlc!   Inte^.rate  an  Increaaed 
amount  oi   tc;ii-t'r   ,1    f     r.a  i  i       iuic^  the     er,vi  1         u  r  r  Icu  lum 

of    nUr    H  f  hv"i  1  , 

( 

Career  tdvuatiori  <  oiu'tM         tQi;l:e   inl'tial  anci  *  c  ont  inuous 
suppLMt   fiom'u.(    icfidfi'vM/   rf'les  of  'adin  I  n  1  sera  cors  and 
boards  of   ed\jt  at  l.^r*   it.  rr  i.  i    to   r-reaci^  an  ".Umosphere.  for 
rh^ipge"  in  the  s.  htn-l  find  ;  tir:.n.un lity . 


,stafl  ,will  readily  adapt 


Spefinl  smff   and  inslruiila 

sound  caieer  i*dti(atlori  tonci'i:.;  r^to  tlie  ur  r  1  culum  1  f 
the  prpper  leadership  ar.J  :!lre.  t  U^r,  can  I,  e  provided. 


II   In-Service  training,  wt 
Jemen tat  h  t\  r  f   «  .t^  (  c 


CurrltuliLra  deve  1  (^pcietii    iu     ,n  c  -  :  '  .-duv-ai  ion  In  our'fichool 
fihould  emerge  undnr  the  i'r.lr,  ll..i  oi  n  master  plan  so  as 
to  avoid  wnduf^  re>etirl  >K  twai/or  voids  In  the-  process-. 

1:1  hi'  nr  cs.HaTv  ii>  effective  ' 
i    t  di:  at  1  in   in  our    m  IiooI  . 

It   sel'ins  iMi^    !ea.«;lllf   ic      '  r,ar.   "npht-er'.cf  influepre" 
In  fareei   tdp  a^  jc  ri    J.''..- .i),  h      1  a'l  staf;t   .su  '  Instructional 
Btaff  with  a  .s|-r»rl!l    iiU^'it-r.    ip.j  expoVienrr  a  gradual , 
sy8ren.dtlc       ir.off   t  hi  ouyr  iut   the  .s>8Um  as  opposed  to 
at^f  t  al   '  t  l(  {    l^v.  ]  \'(  n^vvt  .  * 


•  a  n  a  1 1  f  tnr,'  t 


.  C.»  »pe  tat  1  vt  V  t  !  lii  r  w  it*  r  > 
*  prcivlKliO  (t   e>  pi  ,%V»r-'^v  h 

A"  pr  :^t»ft*i  il  oi.  a  j     .{,if  f    ?r,.  .  ■  .  , 

ruid     .i:  f  !•  T    I  liiii  I  f  f .  r.  r ^  r 

two  f  r  rrioH!  1  ru  a]  hf  f  M  ^ 
cnn',i'ierat  j  ;>[,  . 

0    till  ve  <■  t  [    .  t      ^  I  r 


-       -  'C)!  dl:>tr1  c  [  s   hv  the 
1  . 1  i  epar    (  orv   (  f.u  rees  of 
(p»l:!eT  at  icV. . 

'^'i'  ^  '  >^pt  ri  Uj-  iti  •  urrloul 
*  *  ,  t  ut*  j  H  hf»  nhared  b 

•      ^^ul  !   s.  r^  n  a  'Jnglral 


'  ^*^  *  Jui  at  Ion 


1.  23 


1.41  ^2. 
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1.  38 


21 


25 


1.-  2^ 


21 
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11 
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IN'T:     Please  re.iyt-  tr   each  stctcr.ini  v:  th  only  OlI^rcBponee . 

^-    2.         (  rv- ;r;of:  :  .  l_  _       iLAOtrR  3,  ■  37         OTHER  a>  3 

Id    *  YES 

Career  i-d  ;j(  .1 1  1  c  (\  sfaiuld  he   1    t  e  ^- . 'at  c  d   li.to  the  curriculum 
of  our  school   to  Huch  a-dej.rc.*   that    it   be.-otne^  meaningful 
and  useful  ti>  pnr  en  tH  ,  .i^jLuclfiit  v  ,    school   po  i  Honnc  1  */  and^ 
i>u I    (  4.rjriur.  My,  •  , 


UNDECIDED 


r 


3. 10 


3. 10 


3. 


3.  14  - 
3.  4 


17 


3. 


14 


14 


A  1.  O 


18. 


19, 
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whereby  huelnese  people    HnruBH  Lhclr      c  vipn t lone 

with  yonny  pr»..ph-  wfvild  '^p;^-,  ;i   loghnl   (  f-nfl  Iderflt  Ion .  '  1.     43         2.  3. 


An  ill  I  miKt-i^eiU \eLwecn  t  lit;^    ^  h( .(s^ i   .'ind   Inra]  employers 

fur  studenlf,  to  astern  iie  1  n>  .st  hoo:\.  ?<nd  on-the-job  ^ 
In-fltiiict  lor.     uith  the  bt   entry   level  cmpl6yiiient  '  ^ 


In  an  uccyipitt  i  ona I  fieM  would  Geem  a  logical'  consid- 
er a  t  i  n  . 


Paienu.  lo  ilitr  K..h^..ul  ro  dls.:usB  their  careers  * 

with  CHI.  'y.  ur.i.;  pt'op'e  uonid  i.cem  a  loglra^  consideration.*     1.    34         2.  3 


20.     'Vhi^    ItnelopGu^i.r   i;f   a  pin-ii   >il  cnrrlculura  guide  to 

career  ediu  a  1 1      '  luA  e  r  i  j  ! .ralluble  through  the  Media 
Center  ,  with  speclaJ   empf.anjs  on  grade  level,   Job  cluster, 
curr.lc  uluui  Utea.   and  a  pa r^.i ^; r-uph  of  description,  resulting 
tiom  revU'w'i:;y  pr   f  e  js  ion.i  I   fc^taff  would  8eem  a  logical 
c  ono  Idr r  at  i(>u  .  * 


r      tlnn.HVn.]*    hi.;'ii  ,jf,  -rlthy,  letlors  »M    appJUatlon  and 

»         a  11 D  1  i  f  *i  fl  t     frit     1  f  <  /.L.'  <i 
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17.     An  arrangcUHMU  letwecn  r  1  (.  <<ihool   and   lornl  employers 

for  fltade.-itB  to  ftuppletuM  t    thi'li    fon:,al  6  c  hool  ing  v  i  t  h  J 
'•actually  doing''  ("xpl^ra (  ory  experitMu  ea  would  seem  a 

logical  ccmsiderat  Ion .  '  1      41         2     1  1 


28        2.. 3  3.  12 


3.  6 


1.    3  5       2.  2  3,  6 


21.  llie  cutiic'ii.r  .Mc..,^,/,  pliysi     ;   pl^nt  of  ouf  • 
achool   ai  e  v,dcq  jrit  e        u  c  e  t     c]uirent:ni8  of/the  explora- 
tory ai,d  prrparntoty    ihpo.tn  ot    caruer  edvjVatloh.  1  .    16  •       2.    11  3.  16 

22.  'Ihv  tapabiUty  cuid  wot      !o,i,i  ui    the  i»xlMing  staff  of 

cjur  ach*u:>]  would  .iJl<jw  mh  tc   Imp  1  ement  ,  monitor,  and  "  ^ 

evaluate  an  e<ffectiv/e  ^re**!   education  pro]^;ratn  without 

additional     a  8 1  b  t  ant  e  .  ™  1,       8         2,    20  3  15 

^^3.      /  thnt   I  iuu'lm'.s  t  am:   'air-'.    ed\jr.itlf)n   concepts  to  ^-v 

the  point   that    I  c  aa  intt^Kr^j^-e  theV.  into  my  course  of 

Htudy  and/or   iilatt-i^   .  -  lUJOl  asalgnHiCn  i  s .  *    •  .1.    14         2,    18  3  11 

24.  Srudenib  gi  ac'u.-.(  In^.,  :  ^  .     oui   high  schools  today  "  ^ 
ger.crally  havf    i  ^'/u      •  .t,.  epi  r>r  the  carter  opportunities 

vv      that  ail'  avail/U'le  t  -  cUfp.  I.      9        2,22  312 

25.  Ooneialj^,   -;ir  hl^h  t<^t.^:.1  nn^  frrwiMUJv     il' ail  ua  t  Ing 
^Midents  .tit^  pi/pMr*M^   ( '»eek  .gftinTwl   p.inp  loyment 

at-  tfie^t  Ir.M     r    their  f  r  .iv^Ja  i  i -m .  .  1.    1 1  '    *  2.    18  3  14 

2b..  j:i  .>fM  ,   .    I  i.  pi  v     r  t^l  v  *  ^.i  aduat^'lng 

^''i.dfoj.ts  wh-  «it  (•  -[w  I  [  ■  i  M  I         -^''**k-  ad(' i '      ii<i.l  education 

(;r  traltilif,        fCiallfv   f'U    v^\lnMi]   ( -ip }  ownent  .        *  1.     28         2 . ^  3'  11 


applicant    Int    i^-U'^^,,  ^         7^      2  \  19 


sciiooi.  i  r-  .        <.f...Mi-u  \.  j  Pago  -3- 

PLEASE  NOIL.     T  FRS-'fi  .1  ■  r-'.      •  , v..)i.f.o«INC  STMEMENTS ,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PUCE  OF 

V  ■."''■•.Ol   fi  THf.  PR  KENT  TIME. 


'1%      llv    t  !  *.  .^y.i    t     j  V     i  -      ,]:M    »a  •     .ro  find  cut  \«rhat. 


31. 


r.^u  \  St  and  those 


3?.     Mv  ^,  -i.-n^  h'  T-        *       '  i'il  nVills  needed  by 


Mv   ^.V  -^.  l  <''.  .  v-y  Intcrc'cits,  my  abilities, 

and  rv  f  -   ^  ■  r. ^*  i^C'  to       ^/^>^^p  of  j-'b'.  '^haC 


>  J     bon^s  standard  of 

*         i  lijb  ).e  hae  as  a  wage 


-illfi   is  needed  to  be  eucceas- 


J  S .  riy 


36. 


on  ;  j 


37.  :iy 


^       :  .1,  V '  *  I        o  d  u . 

J.     if'.i  ..Lf  lu  viSG  cools  and 

,  ifii         'Miicuus  grovj].o  of  Jobs. 

T,     ^  :  -  ^'et  ih  ^  bkills  I  neeci  to 


]      J {    ii   avo  baoji  c  to  a 


.  '    ,  :.     ,       t.!  :.   i.>-   1.  a  'I  ai.d  v-nat  I  am' 

■  .  ,    1  M,  ir.  tK:uthei'  kind  of  Job, 


■'\iy  uv  r.cMr.iJn  typee  of 
,,.1  -  \  i  . !  ri^^  L  ban  '  \h'ir 


HELP 

HELP, 

WW 

1.  y 

/  .  00 

1.  D 

2 . 

3.  J 

1.7 

2.  31 

3.  5 

1.  7 

2.  30 

3.6 

1.6 

2.  31 

3.6 

1.7 

2.  30 

3.6 

1.  7 

-  #'1, 

2.  28 

3.  8 

1     ]  4 
1.  -"^ 

0  24 
2. 

J. 

1 . 

o  24 

%  5 

,  7 
1 . 

0  31 

J . 

1.  7 

2.27 

3.  9 

1.  4 

2.29 

3.  10 

2.27 

3.  10 

1.  ^ 

2  .34 

3.  3 

8  31 

59  6 

536' 
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1.   Cwiret-r  rdiuaiicm  <;ht)..ld 


c!<'T:  PlraBC  r^a(  i  to  each  statcVenl  with  only^^ 
/^M.  4      ^       COUNSELOR  2,_1   TIV^CHFR  7.    96  ^ 


reRponee. 

OTHER  4.  9 


rated  Inco  the  curriculum 
of  GUI*  school  lo  BU(  h  a  doiMt'O  that  \^  becomes  meaningful 
and  useful  to  pnreniH.   s  t  ud     r  j-  ,   school  personnel,  and 


our  11- 


f.  1  t  y 


FducNUorn    In   the  c  1 1'Ma-it  t  a  i"  y^nul   9rr0nd:iry  schools  accept 
t  hr  (  oil'  t'p(    f^f    (  iiret:i         c  1 1  [mr n t   aw  bolnp,  a  worthy 
mlHsirm  nf  the  ti<hcH]   ro  the  ile^'ioe  that  they  do  general 
0  d '  k:  a  C  i  v;  n  . 


3  ,  A  c.  (Kii p  1  e  t  o  ,   (.»'  - . m p.  i  e h  e  i :^  1  v 


e  e  r  e  d  u  f  rU  1  on  p  r  og  r  am 


Integrar  ed*  Jn' c.  n  sj he C' 1 's   (  u rr  Uc'u  1  urn  should  of  neceesity 
be  bcj  drsi^-ned  as   to  leru'   ..upport   to  e^vr-ry  student's 
d  e  e  1   p iTie  1 1  r  a  |    y)  i  c  v  e  s  t*  . 

Studeius  who  jii'luafe  frii.l\Ii\n  school   should  posHeflB  a 
mar  kt^t  .il'  1  e  [A  111.  ^  • 


5.  We,  Hl/o,rld  v^l 


hvujlne%;. 


-(  vt.'lop  a  •  I  .  tic  ^s/^■l>  ^-.g  re  1  at  ion.shlp  with  the 
un'  ir.  1 1  y   In  (  j  t :  i    ( ■  1 1:;'  .  j  r  1  on  a  1  process. 


Scudvnr^-    -klj^uld  bc-i  o.iie  .iwviri.   f)[    and  explore  ^many' career 

oppo  r  t  lir;  1 1  during   their  .sc.liool  years. 

I 

I  belle  V 0  t| h»  a  i   we   .  .in  a rui  h  )     i  ]  d   into f;  r  a  t  e:  an  increased 
amnuiit.   t'l   .iaiter   in  f    rn.a  t  1  <      into  the  regular  curriculum 
(J  f   om    h«  IWh>  i 


Tareer  elul  a  t  i  (Jt  icmu  i*pt  s   rf.^n:    e   initial  and  continuous 
.supp(.ut   lr(n.  t.rte   lt;adei\ship   tf'l(-s  of   ndanln  1st  rators/^and 
bo.jrds  ut   i*di:»Atic;n  ir.  cirltM   to  crea/e  an"  "Httnosphyre  for 
c  hange",  tn  the  school   and  (  ar.imu^n Ity / 


9.   Special  ?-L^ti   cind   in   t  r  uc  i  i  ^jr,^  I  s^^af  f  will    rea'dlly  adapt 
scurrd^  (  .n  t.ei    e  lui.atlon  cc  n  -p  a   ^nto  the  c  urrlculuTD  if 
Che.p>of^r   Ir-adcif^Mp  aiu!  ■ilreit/t)n  can  p'r'ovided.. 

10.   (.'ur  c  i  <  vtl  .ur.  development    Ir    ^..rvi^v    uiwaiion  in  our  echool. 
fjhould  emC'ti/,e  urnie:    the  v  MtJla  of   a  master  plan  so  as 
to  avo*id  vinduc   repfLltia;  ar.d/or  voids  in  the  process. 


11. 


In-'Servl  e  cialulriK  w>ij!.i  i>e  ne(.C'iSniy  t(  effective 
impler-eii '  at  1       tf   'Hfer   eduvnlon-in  our  it  hool  . 


it  Stfi.!.  r.i.i    ic.iii^lre   ti-  ^f.^ati*  "jpheres  Influence' 
lii  f  .tM  t'i    t        I'  i:  I.    utr  i.^       e   i  ll   Mall    an  !   irt s t ruct ioi^a  1 
Stat  I   wifh        r        1  11    jn'.er'^bi,    and   expGjIej.re   a  gradual, 
svHt  *  :i.a{         j  ii    (*.f  t    thi,  o'j^'h.  I  it    the  syHtcm         opposed  to. 


iff  ]-r^nwna  . 


n.  I 

prt- 

e  tnd 


'  •  I  i  c  t  h*  1  c.'.r.  1  ij  I I  r  1 .  t  s  in  the 
>pl    j       'IV   ,in  i   pieparat  )ry   cajrweH  of 


.  1 '  a  ] 


L^erat  la 


il .  i  I  c  r  r 


^'  'v'i^        xppr  f  ifa-    in  curriculum 

1   "    liU,,:  tM   r.  whc,   ccinlrl  he  j;har-ed  by 
T   M-  ]n  ..1  '   h.  .  i    .Is'M.fM  wn.jld  >uM-ni  a  Toglcal 


(fir 


ERIC- 


■   ■  »   •  :  !   .  r 
f"    '  «  a    a  r    ;  I,  ».f : 
'  •  I    a    1      i  (  a  1 


1< 


^      r  l.i  t      j  n   t  he 
-'-n  fa' I    f  dn  ritlon 


YES 


1.  96 


NO 


1.  .4 


1.  59 


1.  99 
— f 


1.  105 
l._L02 

1.  90 


2.  17 
2 


1 


2.  3 


2. 


1.  9  3. 


2.  4 


1.  64 


1.  96. 
1.  8S 


2.  2 


J.    6  3 


8S 


2.  7 


2.  14 


2.  8 


1.    6  5       2.  19 


Si  2.. 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


25 


3.  8 


3.  28 
3.  4 


3.^5 


3.  16 


3.  13 


36 


12 


3.  18 


;3.  33 


17 


3. 


26 


3.  20 


16. 


17 


18. 


19. 


20. 


whereby  bu6lne;>8  j-fe<.ple  (!<:wvjhb  l  he  1  r '  nrcu)?ai  lonB 
with  ;/  »un>i  jji-'i^^lt!  v(M.  1 J  'u*  *^.  J   logiial   c  nnb i dcrat Ion 
p  * 

i^'w  .  iriuj/t.a  br.ivt.t  w  tin'  si.hutU  local  empLoyere 

foi   f)/;.ur(,u<        hi:y\lt\Uii    t  hti  1  *    fo7ni«il  schoollpg  wlth 
ai  l  .J^Uv  li'jiu^^  *  t*xpiorfl(  ui  y  ex|      leiu  ou  would  eeem  a 

1       I  I  til    i.    Jltii  vit'  i  fcil  1  jli  .  ^ 

\ 

.w  4  ,.c t  ut'i'..*Li*  .Sfhct'i  rhrt   J/ Ceil  t'Lipbjyera 

fui    fttuvler.tb  i:.  -alLoii'.i*      In  ^Muhuv^l   and  vn--the-Job 
1  life  i.  I '1.  I  .!         wi;h  the  of   eulry   l*:vel  employment 

i\\  1 1.       I  i.pai  iciiu  1    n.I(i  w.mM   eec^D.  a   le.;,ii-al  conaid  • 
cM  a  t  ]  *  fii 


with  \ 


^  ^    '  V  '   '    ^   .    {  I :  I .  i   t  I '  d  i  f.  .  V.  3  L 1 1  e  1  r  c.  a  r <: e  r  B 
\  c  .J  \v        .Kl  Si'euv'n  lu^ival   cone  1  derat  ion  . 


YES 


1.  99 

i,  94 


Hie  J •  t  ] , oi        ^'.^i'ti  oj   t: ui  i  i .  »i  1  uid  guide  to 
ia'.i.r        ii  a t  1       i  .^ijilalh  a'-niiable  throiigh  the  Media 
{.t^alet.  v'lil:  fi^tM.  iai   erijhjMis  on  grad{-  level,  Job  cluster, 
viiTilcaiuui  aita,   ruid  u  [jai  agraph  of   detu  rip  lion  resulting 
iii  ^  *     1  >    by        taobU.ii  il  ataf  r  would  Huem  a  logic  al 

t  GUH  i        1.  'J  M.    n.  . 


1.101 


1.101" 


Page  2 


J. 105        2,  2 


2*1 


2.'  5 


2.  1 


2. 


UNDECIDED 
3.  3 


3.  10 


3.  11 


3.  8 


3,  9 


li.     ,iiie .  .  -.n  .  J  >     \  !         .  [)i;inl    ot  out 

ai}.,ol  'lit.  ,.  ,  t  111  .(.iM  :  (  .j  !l  rementfi  of  rhe  explcia- 
toty  [1 1  <    <i  ■  ci ci' 1   •  AH  \      {  I.     f    (ar(;et   I'lluc /<  t  1  on  .  . 


1.  16 


# 

2.  5S 


3.  39 


ih.'  (\ipaLiil»,   .....    ^.\)  :  Lt    t'/.i^tluK  Staff  of 

i-uf   b«- i  clii  w  .ib  liijplc'inent  ,  monitor,  and 

cvaliwite  t,  t'J»'vil^i  ■  a !  c  tM  education  pr.o^;tam  wi^thout 
a'j'i  1 1  j  c  lu.  I  CI -lb )  u c  an»  v.. 


1.    12        2,  61 


) 

3.  37 


'Ik 


]       I  au  ept  s~-cc 


the  p  .y, 


bt  a  /. 


U  at    I  < 


S  w  '  »d  en  '  ^   g  .  .a  i 1 
gt  .ifeii  a  '  1      I  .1    r  t 
that    all      V  n  i    al  1 


■n   l^il  :  hetr    Into  n.y   couiae  of 

->'..■.»  .1   a6  d  1  i»nmt,n  t  b  . 

.    :  .    |^  5>  4I    h  1  ^  h  S  h..    1  s   t.  iM.  ly 


aVe*»r  oppoi  t  Ja^  t  1  fc.3  ' 


1.    .^8  2. 


I.  IZ 


3. 


28 


2.     51  3.^47 


/Si 


26, 


at    ih.  f 


'   t  r  I  i  I   .  I  . 


^    It  t't"*tMi  M  y      I  ri  laal  In^, 

M       ^.;aJj.fi:l    •i  pluynient 

It    pi  i      .  ;  I '       I  i'!  a  i  t  Iti^ 
t  ■     u  »  Ir  !  t  1  c';;a  1   cdut. at  lun 

■   ^..1 1 1 , 1  '  1   (  r  1^  ]  o  viiU*  n  r 


1,.  HS 


2.     4  6        3.    4  5 


3.  22^ 


I'  • 


'  1  hVi[  \  .  .1,,  1.  .1- 
dfi'l  i'  iirit    1   t.  .  vl.  ►  ,, 


M  •       -      i  L  >      ]nL  II:  . 


3. 


49 
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\ 


ThVATi 


Pago  -3- 


.;;(.  i-.lATTA-^V- ,  ri'T  YOURSELF  IN  THE^PLACE  OP 


J.  'i' 


•I 


j)     :  :  '  n  I  :kic.  ub,  -it 
•  1      c .  !  ny  i-.ttiVfSt.t 

'  r-1  i.ktlla  ne  eded  hy 


MUCH  so^^: 

tfejP  HELP 

1.  S        2.  9  2 


1.7  2>  8H 
I.  9,        2.  7  5 


1.  J:9      2.  76 


1.  13      -2.  85 


HO 

HBLP  " 
3.  13 

3.  15 

3.  26 

3.  5__ 

3.12 


'I      ^          J.,  uMp  ijf  1      8  that 

2. 

79 

3.14 

,     'iwK  *  -i    . laudard  o f 

'  I    ^  ^>  1  0  r^.'u;  as  a  wage 

1.2  5 

2. 

67 

3.18 

• 

.  y    '  '       , '    i  1  «i  t  orixi  of  a  job 

]  -      .     luc  Jt^d  -cc^  be  ouccf'Sii- 

»■  i-i  ' 

\^51 

2. 

51 

3.  8 

,       .  i  ^     yt  )i.r''i  c  T  John, 

2. 

74 

3.25  • 

< 

X.12 

2. 

7  3 

3.25 

f 

1.  ^ 

2. 

68 

3.35 

'     ^  abilii  leo 
:     ^  of  Jobfl  . 

:         Vlnd  of  Job  . 
;  1  '  ,tin  ';.  -J  ■pan  of 


,1. 


82 


3. 


25 


1, 


1^  2.81 


3.  15 


i.  15      2.  SO      ■   3.  15  ' 


216  4  1518 


i~ 

328 


ERIC 


•  / 


:   '   ^piO.UL  PL}<S^  ::);KL  ■■ttNTV     Please  react  to  ench  statement  wl 

(Check  o'..-)       M)>r.    i7x,3  COUNSELOR  2,      7  TEACHK 

1,  Career  rducatlc^n  she  ;  Id  In^a-grated   lr;to  ttie  curriculum 

of  our  schobl  to  Burh  oa  dt'^*ree  Lhar   It  bccotgfP  mennlngfiil 

and  uBcful  to  parents;  viiic  w  l   ,  flchool  pctHonncl ,  -and 

our  C(}niv "'1 1  c ;^ .  .     •                       ,  * 


EdkfcaiorH  In, the  tlt'r.tnUiiv  aiid  secondary*  achools  ^accept 
the  (  ont  opt  of   t/u*^-e:   'le>*t' 1  c^pmerfr  as  betnt;  a  worthy^ 
mlflslon  of   the  f.chool-  to  the  deforce  thfK  th*ey  do  general 
'education.  Jw  .  •  % 


2 


3.  A  complete*,  l(  rjipxc'hens  1  ve  ,   ca  reer.  odur.:it  Ion  progr:im 

Integrated  Into  a  school's  (  u  i;ri  cul  lun  fthoul  d  6f  necessity 
be  80  d^Hl /,:ied  as  tc^  h-n/.  5>'ipport   to  every  student's. 
H e vc  1  o pmo . . !  a  1  •  p  r  (» e b h  . 

S"tudents  who       a  Jvui  r  "  V;  .  -^ 
market  abl e  rk  1  1 1  . 


.  v;h  f.(  hoo  I  should  possess  a 


5.   We  should  vlf'Velop  a  r  I   ^tjg^'r    ^n^  relailMiship  with  the 
buslnc^ss  icnm^.T.ity   1  n       r  enii'  *»  c  1  oha  1  process, 

^    6.   Students  shuviid  Lev  j^tjjc   aware  ol   and  explcre  nrnny  career 
c^ppor  t  u^V  ies  during,  their  !VthooI  ye<^r5.  ^ 

7.    I*  be  I  iev^  that  wt>  t  ai;  and  Rhf>uld   I_pto^;rare  an  Increased 
amourtt  otXarc^^M       I  j  i  r:M  r  1  c  n   intijo  X  he^  roR^i  ^ curriculum 
of  our  fit  \\\  \  .  \  \  ' 


Career  - etkiyat  1  (*\\  .  m'  ep t  s  k        1  .^^  „in  1 1  1  al  and  ront  Inuous 
support   f  roni  th.e   iMadcrshl^*  \^Av^  ot  » adml  n  1  s  t  ra  tors  anB 
hoards  of   c*ivu  tit  h  i.   In  r  rdf  i   to  t  recite  an  "atmosphere  for 
change"  In  the  srhful   ari.!  .owuiiiltv. 

Special  stfl^ff  and   iiiMrurul   r.il   staff   will   readily  adapt' 
bound  caxeer  education  r onj  'p^i  into  the  ( u r r i culum  1 f 
the  proper  leader«jhlp  .'nd  dlr(>tl.)n  i  h\\  lo  provided. 


10 


Currltulum  dc  ve  1  c  pr.tri  t  .\\\  •      \    r    ^  iu  ai  lou  .In  our  school 
8houl(i  emerge  under  the  vjnKt  lln  of  a  master  plan  so-  as 
to  avoid  undue   repetition  and/or  voids   in  the  process r  'V 

11.  In-Serv  ire  tr  alnlnK  bo  net  c^i^ary  to  effective 
implemcn  t  a t  fon  ot   i  u  ^er  ed«iratioi^  in  cnjr  j^rhool.^ 

12.  It  flt't-rni^  [easlMr^t;.  I'rru'.e  "Mphlro^;     f  Influence*' 
In'caieer  i.  d'na  t  N  n    in,        s,.i»  irjl  siafi   ani   I  ns  r  rur  t  lonal 
f^tafl  with  i\  ^\K'.X\\  and  e.<piM  1  ^'i.re  a  gradual,  ^ 
systematic    sf               t  hrt^M^^'h..ut   rhe  svstctr  .m,  opposed  to 
an  .it  t  err.p  tat    t  ^  ^  .1^ 


11.    f  ^  )pe  \      i  V  r 


prf)Vihi(4,  {A  fjx 
btudy  wfiiilii  6tM': 


,V*   i  Vr^HiCn  t  . 

t    u  h  'I'l   (lij.trW  t  *i'in  the 
)n  :  piM  pa r,a  cry'  courses  of 
i  r  -i  (  d^UMt  Ion  . 


response.  i 
OTHER  i  .     4  7 


A  profeH-.Irv:ai   smif  rrrrr.luM   vi'l,  e  xpi- r  t  1       i  n  c  ur  r  1  culum 
an^d  career  cdi.aM.r,   Irt  t  i  f;j  a  t  i 'j.i  wIiq  rould  he  .nharpd  by  ' 
two  or  mote  lof  n   •^>.h'  ol   di'>trlMH  would  i.cein  a  logical 
consider at  ion . 


^  "ptAat  1  ve  cM  1 1  t  .  w  <  t  hn 
UC^  of  tear  hcrj  ifi  Ma-i '  ii  p  tr 


'♦^  r  ^  t  0   In  the 

ERJO        tearhcr\  in  Ma^i  'irp  fr..:.ir,:.  i:.    -arWr  eduiailon 


UNDECIDED 


1.  241       2.    15       3.  29 


Ir  133  1.  11  3.  75 

1.  239  2.  21  3".^2  5 

1.^2  2.  34  3.  59 

'l.  2S3  2.  8  3.  24 


i'-LSB       2-    12       3.  15 


1.  208       2.    29       3.  48 


1.  228      2.    11       3.  46. 


1-   162      2.    37  86 


1.  239  2/  18  3-..  28  ^ 
I.   202      2.  ^  30       3".  5i 


130  2.  6i  ^.  94  ' 
1  ■    19  3     2.     23   ■  3.  69 


1.  ;  14  1      2.-   70      j.'  74 


2114  2.__54 


16.  /Aiv  arrangeneni  'Ut.vey<<?ilve  school  and  Locftl  employere  • 
whereby  business  peoiplc  discusB  their  orcup.itlons 
"  with  young  people  would  seem      logical  consideration. 

1.7.     An  arrangement:  between  the  school  anil- logal  employers 
for  student.8  to  aupplement   rhcir  formal  schooling  with 
''ncttraily  doing**,  explarolory  exper-ler^gt^  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration.         -  -    '       ^     ^  >^         '  ■> 

18.  '  An  arranKeinent  between  the  school  and   local  Aiployers 


YES 


A  2 


1.  270       2,       4      3.  11 


19.' 
20. 


•for  students  to  alttrhatc  in-school  and  on-the-job 
instruction— with  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  vould.  seem'a  logical  consid- 
eration.. ' 

Pai;ents  Invited  to' the  echool ■  to  '  cJifecus^.  their  careers.^-  , 
with  our -younR  people  wou|d  seem  a  logical  conBideratiqt\. 

'The' fieveioDtnent  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  education  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,' with  special  eciphasis-on  grrfde  l'«ve.l.,  Job  cluster, 
curriculum  area,   and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by^  prof eaptcmal  staff  would  eeem  a  logical 
consider  at  Ion . 


\ 


21. 


22\ 


23, 


2A, 


25. 


2)6. 


The  currlculun.  of-fei  inge  ,.nd  pl^ypic.-a   r '  .uU   of  our    ^  . 
school'  are  adequ.ate,  to  meet   recul- :..entB  of-  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatii^ry  aspocts  of   career  educ;ation.  , 
.,  ■  ■  . 

The  capability  and  wort-   l-o^id  of  the  existing  slj^ff  of  f 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  itfiplcment  ,  monltoT;  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  pfograni  without 
additional  assistance.    '  .. 

I  feel  that  I  understand  career  eduf  a,tion  concepts  *to  ^ 
the.  points  that  1  can'  int  egt  c,^  c  t.bei.  into  iny  cours^  of 
study  and/or  relact^ed  school  aeslgnments. 

'Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools/today 

generally  have  a  "good  concept  of  the  career^ oppor tunitles^ 

that  are  available  to  thenj.  '  / 

GoneraU'S^,   ovir-higb  e'cho  .la  are  prenently  grad<iatiri^   . - 
.Btudtmts  who  are  prepnroi  ,to  seek  gainfn_l  enployment 
at  the  time  of  theli  graduation.      "     ■    ■  ., 

Gci^crally,  cur  hi ^h -schcol s  .are  p■re^.ently  f^radiviting 
students  who  are  .pr-fepared  to  eeek  additional  education 
or  training  to  qv\a  1.1  f y  for.  gainful  employraent . 


27.    -High  Bcho.ol'f^raduate6  are  well  prepared  in.  Job  applica 


.25^       2.     10  "3. 


22 


227 


17 


3. 


41 


1.251        2".      8       3.  26 


1.232       2.      8     ,3.  45 


i;   73       2.  122       3.  90 


1.    5^       2,  151  3. 


79 


.117        2.  108  3. 


60 


1.    39        2.  i70"      3.  76 


tlon  skills  6uch  as  wr-itlne, 
applicant  Intervlewo. 


letters  of  application  and' 


s 


1.    53       2'.  13-7     [3.  95, 

• —    ■  — ^  *  ~~r^- 

1.175.      2.    ^1%.^.  6^ 


18     ;  2.  172  95 


ERIG 


SCHOOL'  PERSOl.'KEL  SEGMENT  (con'tV. /.     *  ;  '^^  '   ^  .  ■••P*g«  -3- 

PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  R^PONDING  TO  HIE  FOLLOWING  STATEMDrtS,  PUT"  YOURSELF  IN  THt^PLACE  6f  I  , 
#'A  STUDENT  IN  YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  T^E  PRESQJT  TlJlE.         ,  ,        v  \ 


28.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  york  means. 

29.  My 'school  helps  me  see  my , sttengths  and  my  interests 
>     when  I  am  thlnklrw  abou£  choosing* a  Job. 

T 

30.  My  school  has  activities  t4^at  help  me  to  chooae  a  /. 
group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

31.  My  school  helps  me  reGogT\l^  and  under8t,and  those' 
things  in  my  life  that  are^mportant  to  me.  [ 

32.  My ^school  helps  me  see  the  special Vkllle  needed  by 
'people  who, work  in  various  jobs.      ^     ,  .  ^ 

^  ..  \  ^  ' ^  <■ :  . 

33.  My  school'  helf 8 >iae  discover  piy  Interelts,  my  abilities, 
-    and  my  jfeelln|s  that  .relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  »XBt 

/'    I  think  I  might  like  to)work  on. 

34,.     My  school  helps  ©e  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
'    living  depeads'or^  the  kfnd  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner .  . 

'  35.     My  sx^ool  heips'.me  see  that;  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skill©  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  what  ever      am  going  to  do. 

36.  My  school  provides  experiences  for  mo, to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

37.  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to^ 
know  in  the  Job  I  am^  planning  for.  \y 

'  38.    My  achool  helps  me  ;get  the  skills  that  are  basic  "to^ 
'*  single  job  I  am  plafining  for, 

1, 

39.  My^school  helps  1^  match  my  Interests  and- abilities 
with  the  skills  that  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

40.  My  school/ hel^s  .mi  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of -Job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job. 

kl.     My  school  Has  actflvlties  showing  why  ciertain  types  of  v 
Jobs  r^uire  mora^educatlon  and  training  than  other  ^ 
kirtds  '^f  jobs.  • '  . 
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71 
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1 

i;4X 

i 

2^02  ' 

3.42 

1.57 

2j212 

'  0 

3.36. 

• 

ft 

1.60 

2. 178  - 

.3.47 

i.ioS 

2.152 

3.25 

1.  44 

2.185. 

3.  56  . 

1.  34" 

2.199, 

•A. 

3.  52  . 

1.  26 

2.181 

3.  78' 

i:'32 

2.186: 

,3.67* 

1.5^ 

2.177 

3.49 

1.59 

2-.  17a 

3.47 

'  5456 

409  5 

213,4  , 

^■7-..  ^   ^nvu  DtuLcuR'ii^t' w.icrr  onxy  rei^ponae. 


.  ...  ^^'"^i""'/-  [  ■    "^V''"-  '  ^'  '    ^  UNDECIDED 


-.of.  uar  :'chonV;o  t^:.Ki!  ^  i:     1 ',  ^     u  l>e.Cv;mes  >  meaningful 


2'.   Ediil-)jiA>?^  M  r'  .  i,Tl?^i^w  .,^^,1        jtvKin-v  a;hocl£i  aceept 

'         ^  ■           ■  ^'^  !'  ^  iU        br  JoH  a  worthy    "  •  .  .        \     \     ■ '\  v  ^  _ 

v'^' •V':i;-i   i.o,«.titc  Lf:   irvnt,  tliey  de_  general  •  '  V  •  •.  ."^  ■ 

■  /   '  X    :     .    ■  ,j     ■          .     ^    .  0  ^--^       2._6_^  3._10_ 

tfe  -.tip-V-Sff  iff.:  s  (..;  !■'•."■:;     -i.iy^t    t.r>'  e-t  uv  student's 

'          w-l. ,t.!  T    -  .    ^       .     '  ' 

■  '                *                              ^  '  '■  .       ■  / 


1 


-40—  2-  2  ;  /3>  2 
4.4  li  l"        '3.  8 


5.  V£\^.  .iho  .I-Kj 


-Li^    ^ 


W    ■ji;>'^*  ^'i' "■'^  '         ■  "  •     ■    '^y  y-    -u'!         lore  im?"  career      •  i 


i  .    ..jal   an^  cont  inuo'us 
^^^I^'i""-    \'     ■  '^'^^  v'\''\rx.  c^f '  .idnvfnisuators  and 

-1'^-  >^  e  i  '  if  :  ,,  '  '  ;  j,d.  .  '  itare  '-vvi:  "at.mdaphere,  f or 
riwjv:;gt  '   1:-.   thv  ^  ^  o  .  i  t  - .  .  ' 


1.  48  2,    1  3. 


-iOL^  .     2-    0'  3.  3 


■V-'-^^  -       '    -'-^   ^^^-^       MV'^.^^  will  .  rtadi      'afiapt  • 


-^^•^       ^'  ^   3*  15 

i'-Al^,      2._2_       3;  4 
2.  .6         "3,  9 


'ft.  ■  1  -ii    r  •       r  i.T^f  VPCtlio.', 

,        '  ::..pe:  i  (M^:  r  £]  gradual 
.t  i't^  sw^ter;'  ^ :  'opposed  to 


•  28        '  2.  10  ■        3.  15 


1.  U  '2^  7 


> 


'-^^  '      ^-h.i.  ed  b 


  t>y 


^6- 


•     2.    ^        3.  '7. 


Page  2  • 


NT 


"16^  Aj^^^;rrin'^rtr.ci\c  bV-ivyc-.i    tVt    ':>k.\\€^1l  and'lpcftl  employere 
\  ^H^v^\^-ereb y  buG  lnfNSB  peop     -'^  ^  s  ^"^ufie  t  he  i  r  or rupntldns" 

wjch  y         .  p.i)'|>li   W'-uld  ;>t'{M.  a. logical  r  onsldctatlon  ^ 
'.-.'■»* 
17.,   An  «r r-.anx/'r"^'ri *  \:vj:u'tu^^   t^'(;  acliool  and  local  employere 
for  ntxiciuiH  ii..  *,*:V;v]/ miM; :    (heir  for;tnal  Bchoollng  with 
.  ;*'/K,  Ln/i  1 1  y  doing"  i^xplor     en;  y  t^xpo  r  1  oncry  would  seem,  a 

•  •'.       "  \  ■  * '  '  • .  *        "  ■  ■  . 

■■..J8.    'Ail  fti-rang-t'irtenc  between  (Kl-  school  and  local  employers 
for  atudenls'  to  alterna.Lt'  'in-schoo^  and  "on- the- Job 
-K.  instruct  i6n-:-*vtth  theS^cal  of  entry  leve"!  employment 
4     '  In  an  o.c.c  np  al  I/inal   fl  f  1  d  vrnild  eccm  a  logical  consid-* 
erat Jon .  -  \  ^    ,  ■  '  - 

19.  Parer'it.  fj  I  nv.i  t  ed-  ^  K  Ifcol  t:o  discuss  -their  careers 
with  oui        jn^^,  ptcplt!  voi.ld  seen^  a  logig:al  consideration. 

20.  -     'Xhv  deve  '  ^^pLt'U  c  oi       pi^-ilal  cvvi  r  iculi^m' guid^.  tp 

'        cfu  etT  L         t.  Iru  trat.ei  i  <ij  *    .available*  through  the  Media  » 
C<'nt  cr  , .  wl  c'h  ijpei  l.il  '  ftnph  af^  i  s  on  grade  level /Job  clustet, 
.   cu.r4*iculum  a^"ea,  .uid  -i  paragraph  ot*  description  res.ulting 
f^roni  re  vi  i,^'  by  '*prc.  f  t\9N  tonal    staff  would  seem  a^  logical 
c  on.e  Idt^  w'^  tj  wi. .  \  .  y 


YES 


1.  51 


i.  47 


1.  46 


1.  47 


1.  47 


NO  UNDECIDED 


2,     1       3.  1 


2.     V  ..   3.  2 


21.  .'Ritr  I  iu  r  i  .     .        ir!ci..i'J^i.  physl     .1   plant    of  our  • 

^  Mchool    a  1      'idco  r.ii  r   f  *  ii  t.c'i".    r  ec;ui  r  ements  of   the  e^plora- 

tory  anv!  p  rt  pai  n r  }-  ,\spe.tB  of   career  education.                   .    1 .  12 

22.  Tlie  t  apabi      c >>ind  w^.r,^    ],(.ad  ot   the  existing  staf.f  of  ' 
vjur  Bi  la'ol     r'U  J cf  a  .  1  i  u  /uT^o  implement  ,^  monitor  ,  and 
evaluate  an  ef  f  ect  ive  ^ 're*  r  education  pr^ogram  without       ^  .' 
additional  'aef?  I  ^^wont    .  1-6 


2.     2         3.  5 


2.  2;^       3.  4 


2.  0        3,  6 


2.    26         3.  15 


2,    26  .3.21 


23.  1   tf-rl   th.tt   I  la.de .  *;i.and  \  ■': : '-er  t:d\;'afion  concepts  to  ' 
the  paint    tb.ai   / "  <- :in  Intr.virjte  them.  Into  my  course  of 

^ef^jdy  and/or^  r 1  :a.  vj  1  .  3 1  hioo  1   assi5.;riment  B  .  1  ■  23 

24.  Students  f^rai:na^  i:i>.    i\r,i?.  uur  lAy^h  i-^c  hoojs  today   ^  v- 
geneial.lv  b.^i^.^'    •  >  ,  .      rcncepl  r^t    the  rVreer  opportunities 

that  ar*-  nvVillahlr         *he.::.  1>  g 


2,    19  3.11 


2.    34        3.  11 


25  .     -k'nera  i  I  V  ,   c l\i 


'^(  {ic  ^  •  :»  »iif'  ;  •{iM:'itLjy  gr/iduatjj^ng  < 
[v,M' '     ' ;  NQok  ^i^tiinful  pti^p  loyment 


1.  11 


2.    30         3.  12 


■\ :  I'  \'  y  rndiia  t  Ing 


Mud.eriL';  -ai/  pii-;  ire.'i  ti'  ti<  ek  a(b]liioiial  education 

' > r  t  r  a  1    i uy^   t>n-      i a  '  ■!  ^      f  - ■  *-      \  i  n  f  u  1   e, np  1  o vtnen t  . 


1.  33 


2.     7  3.13 


t  I'-n  ak  I  1  ^  ~ '     l  J  1 1 

app"  J  i  I  art :    1  ;     1  \'  n  wa  . 


11  prepared  .in  job  applica- 
, ;  1 1  err     f  app  1  Icat  ion  and 


1.  1 


2.    28  3.18 
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PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDIR;  TO  HiE  FaiLOWIIKJ  STATEMENTS , -PUT- YOURSELF  IN  iriE  PLACE  OP 

A  snji)S:Nr  VA  v:n,H  s.:hool  St  the  present  TiKfe.- 


'28.     My  achool  has  activities  t'nat  help  me  find  out  'lihat 

Job8  and  wouk  meatxB ,  ■  ^ 

,  '  'it.  - 

'  ■  !( 

29.  My  school  helps  liC  see  my  etrengih^,  and  my  interests 
when  -l" urn  thinking  abon t ^choos ing  a  Job. 

30.  My  aehool'  fitiB  ar  tivir  iee  truit  help  me*  to  choose  a 
grotip  of  jobs   I'D.  study  .    5?  .  '  . 

31.  My  sc.Viot'l  helps  tae  rec'o-;nize  a:id  understand  those  ^, 
things   in/my  life  that,   are  important  to  me. 

32.  My  sthool  lielpf>  ou-  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
I  people  who  work  in  various  jobs. 

33.  My  school  helps  p.e  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that   relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that' 

l'*  chi,nk  I  might   like   t  c;  work  on. 

34.  My  school  helpa  me  9ee  that  a  picrfion'a  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  Vind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 

35.  '  *My  Hchool  helps  me  see   ihal  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job 

yhere  saccesb  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be 'succees^ 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.        '  - ^ 

36.  My  Bchool  pTovlden  l*       r  1  en s  for  r^c.   lo  use  cools  and 
eqviipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs* 

37.  My  school  helps  tiiC  plan  to  get  |:he  skills  I  naed  to 
know  in  the  Joh-T  am  planning  for,  r 

38.  My  school  helps        ge*.   the  skills  that  arc  basic 'to  a 
,,  \  single  job  I  dtr)  .  p  i  ann  Ing  for.  '  • 

39^.     My  bchuul  helps  ae  m>acli  my  interests  arrd  abilities 
with  the  HVill/;>  that   are  needed  in  grt)up^  of  Jobs. 

AO.     My  sf, 'honj,  t.ti  l  pB  rr.t    see   1 1"  } t  how  T  ,ict  and  what  I  am 

n:,ny  fit  .oru:  1  ind         job  more   than  anot  her  ..kind  of  ipb . 

41.     My  Kchfjjl  IMS  • ....    ivi'  i  c' s  showing  whv  certain  types  of 
.    *        jobs  reqult;e  'ir.'re  edii(.at!on  and  t  ra  inlng  .than  other-  I 
kindc  of  jobs^*  ^  . 
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Pace  ^ 


Pl.EASfc  NOIir:'    IN  n.^jNIilNC   l''  l^lE  fOl.LOWlNG  STATlt^^^      PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PUCE'OP 

'        .        •        M  *T^\-EN'i    IN  ^i'i''R  fUJlOOl  -AT  TOE  PRBsWt  TIME. 


28.    Mv       V.'.'l  ra*    a-  tl.'i^  ie^  ti^at   hetir^-^^e  f  invi  out  what 

,;t..<j  w'.lV  inn; 


•Ni  ".  li.^  alow  I    t.ho  .s  ing  a  j6h. 


u.y  IhLereatB 


U  .     My  M.  > 


1  t  ipb  T^.e  1  I  t  uKU.Ue  hitd  vnxierHtnTid  those 
i  N   lirt'  Lh  iL  ari^  iu.jc^riant   to  me. 


y)[  h"        i^.t^  ^'z^''         s[>c.'.  ial  Hkllls  needed  by 

I'l'.  (  if  V'  wnrl<    ia  vacious  lohb. 

^ji.  '        M  f.t    .1  .11*^    jvei  liiy  IniLiescs,  ray  abilities, 

Miivi  my  fi«*.i  t-at  relate  Cf  n  ^roup  of  Jobs  that 

I   1 1  '  ti^   I  .  X^^i-'-    ^  ^  '^^  ^  -  ' 

^^^^  ^           .    '   ,1  L.t    itM'  thnL   a  r   ijwn'a  litandard  of 

llvii-K  >      •  tw.  kltia  ot    Jul   he  haa  as  a  wage 


,f    :>i:f   'iiat   ru'hii^l   iB  a  form  of  a  job 
whcrw^  SM     *       III  huHi'    Rkl  lie  18  nee  ied  to  be  success- 


,   ,  a  »  '  .    i-r  i!M\  ^6  f  1  nilc   tools  and 

,^   i,,  •  ii6tM^   !;  vati(.''.is  ^;roupfl  of  Jobs. 


37.     Mv  s  h..-:/l  ^  '  K,<-*t  ^iKe  skills  1  need  to 

kn..w   lu  »f*-  1-  ^    I        I  lci(.i.iTi^>  for. 


,        !  iu>    -41-111/1  tl.,it   <irc  basic  to  a 

,   ,j    h  i.y    InCMt'B^-S   a^i  i  abilities 
I  ^ t    i.':  f.Cic  Vd  in        "'P'^  oi  jobs, 

^  ^'    I  w   I  ai't    ai\J  whnt  I  am 
*    \}>^r^*i    tluin'  anot  her  kind  of  job, 

fj,       :  .1     .  hv   rfM  tain   types  of 
.-Vi..      1       /iud  crainlr.K  than  other 
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A 


.V...L.  j>i.^^^i:     I  leuse  react  to  cocn  statbcncnt  wuh  only  Oi^B'esponBe • 

(  :.t).     AD^^.  COUNSELOR  2.     1  TL/.DUR  3.    26  OTHER  4 


v;^<//^><JiiH      •  ^  YES  NO  UNDECIDED 


I- 


C.irt'i-r  (  liM  .u  ton  5>hould-bt'   integrated  Into  the  curriculum..  ^ 
of  our  school  to  Buch  a  degree  that  It  becomeB  meaningful 
and  useful   to  porents,  students,  school  per«onnel,  And  ' 

uur  corj'iunity.  '  1.26''    2.4  3.  2 


2*.   EiiurHlor'N   In  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  accept  ^  •  , 

r  lu'  t on« cpt    of  i areer  development  as  being  a  worthy 

mlflslon  ot   the  school  to  tlie  def.rce  that  they  do  general  , 

education.  '  1 .     9  2.    13         3.  10 

,   '  '  ,  *  •  "' ' 

.  A  complete,  comprehensive,   career  education  program  * 

Integrated  Into  a\9chooI*s  curriculum  should  of  necessity  / 
-be  eo  designed  as  to  lend  slipport   to  .^very  student's  v 
developmental   process.  1 .  23  2.  \  4         3.  5 

.   Studunt5i  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  possess  a 

m.irketable  skill.  .         1%   1 4  2.       7/      3.  11 

.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the     \         '  I 

bi^Biness  community  in  our  educational  process.  0^  \.  25  2,      y         3.'  4 

6.- Students  .should  become  aware  of  add  explore  many  career 

opportunities  during  their  school  years.  -  *      1.   30  2.       2  3, 

.   I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  Integrate  an  increased 
amount  of  career  information  Into  the  regular  curriculum 

of  aur^Bchool.  1.   14         2/-     6        3.  12 

.  Career  education  concepts  require  initial  and  continuous 
.  ^upport^  from  the  leadership  role^Wf  administrators  and 
boar<is  of  education  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  for 

change"  in''  the  school  and  community,  1 ,   20      •   2,     3    •      3.  9 

.  Special  staff  and  instructional  staiffjwi'll  readily  adapt 

sound  career  education  concepts  into  the  .curriculum  if  ^ 
tWe^p^rqper   leadership  and  dire/ttlon  can  ybe  provided.  1 .    11  2.     8  3.  13 

,0.  Curriculum  development  in  career  education  in  our  school 
^^^yfehould  emerge  under  the  umbrella  of  a  master  plan  so  as 

to  avoid  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process.  1 .    26         2.     4  3.  2 

1.  In^Servire  training  would  be  necessary  to  effective 

implementation  of  career  education  in  our  school.  1 .    2I         .2.     8  3.  3 

2.  It  seem^s  more  feasible  to  create  "spheres  of  Influence" 

In  career  education  among  apenial  staff  and  instructional  / 
staff  with  a  special  inte  refit  ,   and  e:tperlence  a  gradual, 
.     systematic  spin-off  throughout   the  system  as  opposed  to 

an  attempt  at   total  staff  involvement.  '  /^-A^^X^         '2.     9  3.  9 

3.  CoopcrafivL  effort  with  other  school  districts   in  the 
provision  cf   exploratory  and  preparatory  courses  of 

btudy  would  seem  a   logical   f ons Iderat ion .  1.    18         2.  6 


A  pn^;feHR  1  onal   staff  member  with  expertise  In  curriculum 
and  r  aret'r  CMiucatlon   Ipte^^ratlon  who  could  be  shared  by 
two  or  more  local  schopl  districts  would  seem -^a  logical 

consideration.  <  v-  1      16         •>  11 


3. 


5.   r.ootu't  at  1  vo  efforts  -wl.fh  other  sY'hooJ   districts  in  the 

of  teacher  ln-fter\'ice  training  in  career  educat-loh,  / 
r>ctMn  a   loj»ical   con.si  do  ra  t  i  o.n .  l*_2-2_        2.     ^      *  3 


\ERIC 


YES  NO  UNDECIDED 


> 

16.  All  arrftngemcnt  between  the  school  and  IocaI  employcre  ^ 
whereby  business  people  d  1     use  t  he  ^jr  orrvipatlone 

wlt^  young  people  would  seerr^  j  logical  (  onsldcrat ion .  1 ,    27       » 2 »     4  3,  1 

17.  -   An  arrangement  between  the  sihool  and  local  employers 

for  students  to  supplement  their  formal  schooling  with 
''actually  doing"  exploratory  experlemee  would  seem  a 

logical  c(»nsldcrat ion.  1 .    21        2.  ^        3.  ^ 

18.  An  arrangetneni  between  the  srhool  and  local  employers 
for  students  to  alternate  In-school  and  on-the-job 
Inst ruct lon--wl th  the  goal  of  entry  level  employment 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration. 1.13        2.9  3.10 


Students  graduating  from  our  yhlgh  schools  today 
generally  hHv(Er  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that  are  available  to  them.  1.    15         2.  13 


16 


ERLC 


Parcn,ts   Invited  to  the  school  to  discuss  their  careers  ^ 

with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.      1 .    20         2 .     5  3^  7 

The  development  of  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to 
career  oduca  t  Ion  ^.at  er  1  alF  .ivnllable  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  level,  Job  cluB'ter, 
ci^rlculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 

consideration.  1 .    16         2«  6_        3»  10 

The  curriculum  ofrerlnii;s  .md  physical   plant  of  our 
school  are  adequate  to  meet  requirements  of  the  explora- 
tory and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education.  1.  7^        2.11  3 .    1 ^ 

The  capability  and  work  load  of  the  existing  staff  of 
our  school  would  allow  us  to  Implement ,  ^onltor,  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 

additional  assistance.  1.  ^        2»  1^  3,  1^ 

N 

I  feel  that  1  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that   I  can  Integrate  them  into  my  course  of 

study  and/or  related  school  assignments.  1 .  2 »  3.._  


Generally,  our  high  schools  are  presently  graduating 
students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  galnfvil  employment 

at  the  time  of  their  graduation.  '  1.  ^        2.  1^  3.  1^ 

o 

Generally,  our  hl^h  schools  arc  presently  graduating 
students  who'.are  prepared  to  seek  additional  education 
or  training  to  qviallfy  for  gainful  employment. 


High  Hchool  graduatet.   are  well  preparc-d  In  Job  applica- 
tion skills  such  as  writing  letters  of  application  and 

applicant   Interviews.  1.  ^        2 ,  20  3« 


SCHOOL  PERSOKNEL  SEGMENT  (i  on  t)  .  .  .  .  ^ 

• 

PLEASE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONDING  TO  TOE  FOLLOWING  STATD<ENTS.  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OP 
^  A  STUDENT  IN  VOUR  SOIOOL  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME^ 

28.  My  school  ha^  activities  thaC  help  me  find  out  what 
^   Jobs  and-  work  means. 

29.  Mv  I^hoorheTps  me  see*  my  strengths  and  my  interest^ 
whftP  1  "i>  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job. 

30.  My  sohool  has  actiyitiea  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
'group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

31.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and,  understand  those 
things   In  my  life  that  are  import^t  to  me. 

32.  My  school  help^  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs. 

33  My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  ji^ abilities . 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 
1  thitik  I  might  like  to  work  on. 

34  My  school  helps  me  see  that  s  person's  standard  of  , 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 


earner 


J5 


36 


My- school  helps  me  see  that  school   is  a  form  of  a  Job  ^ 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.- 

My  school  provides  experiences  for  mc  to  use  tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

37.     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  1  need  to 
'   know  In  the  Job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  mc  get  the  skills  that  are  ba.ic  to  a 
single  Job  I  am  planning  for.  . 

My  school  helps  me  m^tch  my  interest  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  ^ow  I  act  and  What  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  p{  Job  more' than  another  kind  of  Job. 

Ul.     My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  t7^  of 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  tral,nlng  than  other 
kinds  of  Jobs.  '  . 


38. 

39. 
40 
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iraci   10  encn  statement  with  only  i^^rc^.'-^onse  • 

•     COUNSELOR  2.      1        '    TLAGiKR  3.      14  CTUZk  I.  A,^ 


S^'jCut^Tx^oy  ^  /    .  .  YES 

C.irrVM-  .H'lH.alcn  '.ru  .l'j  N    !:.TKrnred   Into  the  curriculum 
of  oui   s.ho.ol  to  su^'h  n  :-cj;ic  chat   It  becomes  mennlngful 
.ind  uM'lMl  Kvparent.R,  ^luJii^c,  school  personnel,  and 
ou  r  C(»r.*  'ir:  { (  V  . 


1^0  ^  UNDECIDED 


1.  19 


EducMto^h        iht   clcmi-iu.uv  .itul  Hc-coiulnry  Bchools  accept 
fhr  «  Oh' rp{   of    (  nl-l'cr   do ve  ]  opnen t  as  bclnp,  a  worthy 
mission  of   th(»  school  tc  ih^  defrof  that  they  do  general 
rdiicfltlon. 

A  complrre,  c  urr.p  rehens  i  ve  ,  vnieer  education  progrriin 
Intcgratt'd  Into  a  school's  cu r r  1  cu  1  lun  should  of  necessl-x 
bo  HO.,  designed  as  to  lend  support   lo  every  student's 
devc  1  opmcntn  1  prc>LCS8. 


1.  14 


SiudiMUs  who  graduate   from  h  1  ^',h  school  shoi:lu  posaeSB  a 

m.irkft  ah]  c       111.    '  •  i  i      i  /,  o  i 

1  -   14  2.    1  .3. 

— T   

We  Bhould  drvelop  a  d.^s^e  working  relationship  with  the 
business  iir-rr,unlty   in  cu.r  edu<-.U.ional  process.  '  i 


li.       2.  3, 


.   "Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many  career 

oppo^tuni?  its  d\irlng  their  school  years.  1.    19  2  3  1 

.    I  believf  that  we  (a-,  and  sho\ild   integrate  an  increased  '  /  • 

amount   ot    career   1  n  f  or  .7a  t:  i  c^ri   into  the  re^;ular  rurrirulum 

of^o^r  s.hool.  -  .  3,^ 

8.    C:.ir(»er  e.-'u.atiori   .  onf  t  rqul  r  r   Inl'tfiil  and  continuous 

suppott   Ircr.  \\ 0  Ifadershlp  roles  of   administrators  and         .  ' 
boards  o!   c*d\lcat^on   in-orier  tc   create  an  "atmosphere  for 

change''  In  the  school   and  c  or  r.\in  1 1  y .  ^      ^n          01  no 


f^poclal  j.taff  ai.d  1  n  s  t:  rvu- U  nr...  ]  staff  will  readily  adapt  ) 
sound   (aieer   edwcatlcn   crnref.-;.    Into   the   curriculum  if    ^  * 

■t-ht— pr^.^prr   leadership  and  (!lr.    i  1  ^n  can        provided.    "  1.    ]i  2,     1  3  8 


19         2.     1  3. 


^-    f*MrrI-  ulun:  drveh-pr.ent    in   ..wc'Ov  .jdu.-at  lot;   in  our  school 
should  ta.erge  \inder  the  umlreJla  of  a  rr.ai.  t  e  r  -p  1  an  ^o  as'  ' 
tc  VIVO  Id  undue  repet  it-ion  and/or  voids  in  the  process.  1, 

1.    ln-.Servlce  training  would  he  necessary  to'  effective 

Imp  lenient  at         of   oarrer   efiucatlon   In  our   school.  .       ,  g     -   ,.2  3 

It  setins  nioM^   feasible   tr.  create  "spheres  cf  influence" 
in  carei-r  education  arrn^   special  staff  atid  instructional 
staff  wiih  ,^   special   interest,   and  e.xporleper  a  gradual,  0  ' 

sj'srtmatl^r  ^-ir.-cff    throughout   the  systerr,  as  opposed  to' 
^an  atter:;pt   at    '    t^a  1   staff   inv  Ivenent. 


3, 


.    Cooperative  t  f  f  r.  r  t  w  iir  ^rhrr    s  j/.ol  di'.trlrts   in  the 
pre  vision  cf    e.vplcralc  rv  an  1   pM-p.^r^nory  courses  of 

study  woiSd  seem  a    loyl    nl     -rs  tde  r  at  1  on .  \   |       14         2       1  3  S 

.   A  pr.fe.slcnal    staff;  ncr^her  vlM.  .xpertlso   In   curriculum  '  '         -  " 

and  <ar-..r  e.Iur.:itlon   i  r.  I  ..^r  r,  i ,  .n  who  -owld  hi^-rtmred  by 

two  or  mon  local  s  c  hco  1   d  i  s  t  r  i  (  t  «  wnuld%,evi<  a  lo^iral  '  >^  ' 

c  an  F  I  <i  I  r  a  M  rin  .  . 

•   1  •   .  .    .         ^        ^  3         3.  _10 

"••■/<■!   ■.n.,trl<t«   In  'the  ^  '        '  ' 

ERIC  •"r''"''".f '-n  ■...rn.r  .-Jucnlon  '  ,  • 


25. 


\  ^  \  \  ■  ' 

,L  r  ^  ^  1^2  UNDECIDED 

16.  Wh  arrnnKfi-<*nt  Veiwcm  tl>e  tu  liool  and   1     « 1  cnployorH  T    '       '  ^ 

WTeby  b\ieinehB  people  HlftiaBP  their  0( '< \ip/u  lonB 

hth  young  people  would  ^c«^n  j  loglral   (  onfiMrrat  ion .  *    '        \\     19         2,  "  3.  1 

i\  .  .   '  I 

17.  An  arrnnKCtnent  betuTcn  tl.e  3thool  and   loi^iil  er.iployerB 

for  ottidcntfl  I O)  sirpp  1  enxMi  I   (heir  fonn.d   schooling  with  •      ^  ,      *  .  . 

"m"  t4ially  doing"  (»xploi  at  f^r  y  rxpcrlcilfen  would  seem  a  '  .  '   '  • 

loglcfll  cMmoidorat  Ion.  '  \^    18         2.     ^  y  - 

.    ^  ,  '  ^        '  ^.^7= 

18»-    All  ar  rauKfnienjL  between  tl;e  kthool  and   ]nc:\]   eniployerfi     *   •  '\ 

for  fltudt-nts  to  fllternatc   in-^t.  hool„  imd  on-the-job  '     i    .  -  '  • 

inet  rue  t  lon~~wl  th  the  goal  of  ,^entry  1-eve  1  employment 
in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consid- 
eration, *  1.    16         2.     3  3^    1  " 

19,     Parents   invited  to  the  school:  to  discuss  their  careers 
^     with  our  yoCing  people  would  seem  a  logical  cons^iderat  ion .      1.    18         2.1  3  1 

iO.     The  (level  opir.ent  of  a  pi  art  leal  curriculum  guide  to  %        '  ^ 

career  educa  t !  on"  Tuit  er  1  a  J  ^  available  through  the  Media  ^ 

Center,  with  special  emphasis  on  grade  *"1  ev^l  ,  Job  cluster,  ^     .    ^  • 

curriculum  area,  and  a  paragraph  of  descr ipiTityn  resulting  * 
from  review  by  prof efjs  1  onal  itaff  would  aeem  ,a  logical 

consideration.  -  *2»      1  3»  2 

21.  The  currlculiiir  effei  in^;e>  .nu^^^.ys  1  ^  .11   p  !  ,uu   of  , our 
wchool  are  adequate  to  i:icet    ri^qul  i  ciricntH  of  the  explora- 
tory an<3  -pr.eparatorv  aspeitB  of    career  riucatlon.  1        4         2       9-        3  7 

■  ■    ■  ■  ^-    • — 

22.  The  capability  and  work   1  o.ni  >-e4,^'the  existing;  staff  of  *      ^  /,-, 
^.        our  school  would  a^lov  \ih   to  Implement  ,  monitor ,  and 

evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 

additional  assistance.  •  -1,1         2,    1^      '    3,  5 

23.  I   feel,  that   1  v^^inde r s t ^md  (oreer  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that   I-  caa-  Integr.^tc^  ther.  into  my  cour>€e  of  ^ 
study  and/or  relfit  ed  bchool  asslghmcnit  6 .  1.    13         2.      ^  3.  3 

24.  Students  graduating  frori  our 'hi^h  schools  today 
generally  have  a  j.^Ood  concept  of 'the  career  opportunities 

that  are  avallaj^lc  to.  them,  1.  2,    17         3.  3 


Generally,  our  high  echoo]^  vire  ..prenent  ]  v  gf  ^iduat  I'ng  '   .  4 
studerrts  who  are  prcp^nrrd   tr>  seek  galnf\il  employment 
at   the  tine  of   their  p,raduat  lon.  '  ]  ^ 2  2.    1  ."^  3.  S 

26.     Gen^'rally,  r-ur  K.h;h  bchoolr  arc  prcj^ciu  1^    v.i^Hluatlng  '  \ 

students  who  aro\  prepared  to  st^ek  additional  education    ,      •        '  ,         •  \ 

•  or  trainlh^;  to  qiValify   for  gain.ful  enployment  ,  '    '  1.     12         2.  ^3  3\  5 

27j,     High  school  graduates-  are  well  prrpaied   in  Job  appllra- 

tlon  sklllb  such  as  writing  letters  of  application  and  .  '        *    '  ' 

applicant   Interviews.  .  '  *        ■     1,       1        2.    ^2         3  7 


ERIC 


SGiOOl,  PF.RS0N>;EL  SEGMENT  (con't)/.  . 


PLEASE  NOTE;     l.N-RESPONDl  NG ,  TO  THE  FOLLOWING  STATEMIMTS.  PUT  YOIRSELF  IN  fHE  ptXCE  OP 
^  STUDENT        YOUR  SCHOOL  AT  THE  VrESENTT  TIME.  ^    ^  ^ 


My  echool  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  work  menhs. 

My  scHool  helps  xe.  aee.my  etrengl^hs  and  my  Interests 
when  1  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job. 

My  school^  hns  activities  that\hel0  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  iobs  to  study. 

-My  school  helps  mc  recognize  and  unders^tand  those 
things  in  my^lfe  C^at  are  Important   to  mc. 

My  school  helps  ta^  see  die  specTal  iskllls  needed  by 
people  vfio  work  In  various  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  idlscover  my  interests^  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  thjlt  relate  to  a  group  of  Job^^at 
I  think  I  might   like  to  work  on. 

My  school  helpB^m^  see  tbat  u  person's  standard  of 
ll'vlng  depends  oAvthe  kind  6f  Job  he  hae  as 'a  wage, 
earner .  .      '     .      c  ^ 

35.     My  school  helps  me  se^e  that  school  Is  a  form  of  a  Job 
wherq  success  In  basic  skills  Is  needed  to  be  success'- 
,ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  . 


28. 

29. 

30. 

31. 
/ 

32. 


4' 


36: 
37: 
38. 
'  39. 

^1. 


My  school  t>rovides  cxpe r  1  cnces  for  mr  to  ii.sc   tools  and 
equipment  that  are  used   In  various  grouJiB.  of  Jobs . 

My  .school  helps  ire  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  t'% 
know  In  the  Job 'l  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  mc  pet  the  ski  lis  that  /ire  basic  to  0 
single  Job  I  am  pl.inninp,  for. 

My  school  helps  me  cutch.  my  Interests  nnfl  ubil-ities 
with  the  'skiUe  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.  ^, 

My  school  helpB  me  see  that  how -I  act  and  whot(^I  om  . 
may  fit  one  kinJl  of  Job  more  thaq^^other  kind  of  job. 

My  school  has  actJlvltles  showing  why  certain  type^  of 
Job*  require  mote  education  and  training  than  ot^her 
kinds  of  JobsN 
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3.  6 


3.  4 


3.  6 
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TEACHER  3.  26 

.V  y'es 


OTHER  4 


C«ireer  rducntlon  should  be   inrc?;rale^i  Ir.te  ^he  curriculum 
of  X!>ur  school  to  such  a  degree  that   it  becomes  meaningful 
and  useful  to  parents,  students,,  schcod  personnel,  and 
our  'communl ty .  j 

•  EducrttorH  In  the  clem^itary  and  9(^^ndary  schools  accept 
the  ronrepl   of  career  abvelopment  as  being  a  worthy 
mlflS-loQ^of  the  schoo'l  to  the  dep.rce  that  they  do  general- 

"cdudation.  * 

A  c^&mplete-,  comprehensive,   career  educat ion* program  ' 
Integrated^  into  a'  school's  curriculum  should  of  necessity 
be  so  designed  as  to.  lend  ^support  to  every  student's  ^ 
developmental  process. 

•Students  who  gr^uate  from  high  schooi  should  possess  a 
marketable  s k i  1 1  .^""""^  ;  ' 

y  '    .  ■'  ■     ■  •  - 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship  with  the 
business  community  in  our  educational  process.  .  * 

Students  should  become   a^arie  of  and  explore  many  career 

oppdl^unitiesi  during  their  school , years . 

^      '  *  \^  / 

I  jbe'lieve  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  increased  - 

■amount  of  career  itifo^mat ion  into  the  regular  curriculum 

if  our  Bchool . 


Careier  education  concepts  require-  initial  and  continuous^ 
support  from. ^the  leadc  r^hl  p  .rol  es  ©f  ad'minist  rators  and  ■ 
boards  of  education  ir  order  to  create  an  *'atmp.spher6  for 
change*'  in  the  sch<5t)l  and  corrimunity. 

Special  staf^  and  instructional  staff  will  readily  adapt 
sound  career  education  ^ncopts  into  the  curriculum  if 
the  proper  leadership  and  direct ion^can  be  provicJed . 

Curriculum  development   in  career  education  in  our "school 
should  emerge  under  tlje  umbrella  of  a' master  pian  so  as 
16  avoi3  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process. 

In-Service  training  would  b^^  necessary  to  effective 
implerrfenta t ion  of  career  education  in  our  school. 

•>»  'I 
It  sterns  more  feasitntl^  to  create  "spher^es  of  influence" 
in  career  education  among  special^  staff  and  instriictiopr^ 
staff  with,  a  special  interest,  and  experience'  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  throughout  the  system  as  opposed  to 
an  attempt  at  total  staff  involvement. 

Cooperat-dve  .effort  witli  other  school'  districts  in  the 
provision  cf  exploratory  and  preparatory  courses  of 
study  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.  ^ 

A-professlonal   st^iff  me^ibef  vith  expertise  in  curriculum'" 
and  career  educat^ion  integ^ition  who  co^ild.be  shared  by 
two  or  mptB  local  school  districts  would  seem  a^^ogical 
consideration/   ^  ^ 


Cooperative  efforts  v|||j|i  otl.^^r  school  d-istrlcts  in  the 
t^r)9^"^f  teacher  ln~servT^c  ir^lning  in  career  education 
fcl\lL  scein  a   logical  consideration.  -  ■ 
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2.1 
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1.  2B  2.  3^ 


3.  2 


1.  19  2.  ^ 


1.  26    '      2.  2 


3. 


16 


>^        ^                                         ;  lES            .NO  UNDECIDED 

An  arrangeaeht  betvi^er.  the  school  and  local  employere  -   ' — ^ 

'WhJ&reby  business  people  cilecuss  their  orcupatlonB                                        '  •  . 

with  young  people  would  seem  a  logical  considcraxlon .  1.  29          2,  1  .3.  3 


17.     An  arrnngeipent  betweeti  the  school  and  Ijocnl  employers 
for  atudenjta  to  supplctneni   their  forin.il  schooling  with 
".actually/ doing"  explorat  ory  experienc  ea  -iwould  seem  a 


logical  .conaidcrat Ion.,  1.  27  2.  -^ 


18.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  .And  local  employers 
.    for  students  to  alternate  in-^school  and  on-the-job 

instruct  ion — with  the  goal  of  entry  Jeyel  employment 
,  ■        in  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  logical  consld- 
' era t Ion. 

19.  .Parents  invited  to  the  school  to  discyss  their  careers 


/ 


20.     The  development  o^  a  practical  curriculum  guide  to  ^ 
career  tiducatlon  materials  available  through  the  Media 
Center,  with  special  emphasis  oi;i  grade  level, .job  cluster, 
'curriculum  area,   and,  a  paragraph  of  denser  ipt  ion  resulting 
from'review  by  professional  staff  would  seem  a  logical 
consideration,  m  '     '  n  - 


ERIC  ^ 


with  our  young  people  woold  seem  a  logical  consideration.       1.  30  2.1  3.  2 


-2£_       2..^  3^_i. 


21.  .  The  .  cur  r  1  cul'um  offerings  and  physical  nIarU   of  ovir 

school  are  adequate  ,to  meet   requirements  of   the  explore-  ^  '  \ 

tory-and  preparatory  aspects  of  career  education.  • '       1,5  ,  2.18       '    • 3*  9 

22.  The  capabi  llty  and  „Hjar/k  load  of  the  existing  8ta,ff  of 

*  our  school  would  allow  us  to  implement^  monitor,  and  \  ^ 

evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without  1 

additional  assistance.  ,  «         >  1.    9  2,16  3»  8 


23.     I  fee^   that  I  understand  career  education  concepts  to 
the  point  that  I  can  integrate  them  into  my  course  of 

study  and/or  related  HchOol  a^ssignments .  -  "   1 .  lA  2.11  3.  8 


24,     Students  graduating  frqm  our  high  schools  today  • 

.  generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  opportunities 

that,  are  available  to  them  .  \,    2  •         2. 22  3^  g 

'25.^-    Geaerally,  our  high  schools  arc  preneij^y  graduating  "  . 

students  who  are  prepared  to  seek  gainful  emplo>nnent  , 

at  the  time  of  their  graduation.  *  1  •    7  2 .  18  3.  8 

•  26.  V  General'ly  ,  "  our  high  schools  a.r e  .  arcscn L  1  \^gr aduat^ng 


students  who  are  prepared  to'  seeloadd  1 1  iop^al  education  .  . 

for  training  to  qualify  for  galdful  emploTwetit .  ;  1.19  2.6  3.  8 

'     \     .          '       I  .  ■      '      -  * 

27.     High  school  graduatec   are  we  111  prepared'  in  Job  applira- 
•   .tion  skills  such  as.  writing  letters  of  appl  ica|.ion^  and 


applicant  Interviews.  '     f  ^      .  1.    3  2.19  3^  11 


PLE/vSE  NOTE:     IN  RESPONblNG  TO  TME  FOLLOWING  STATEMENTS,  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 
A  ST:UDENT  in  YOUR  SaiOOL  AT  TOE  PRESENT  TIME. 


'28.     My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
Jo^bs  at^d  work  means., 

'  ■  y  " 

29.     My.  school  helps  me  see' my.  strengths  and  my  interests.^ 
when  1  am  thinking  about  ^hoosing  a  job. 


MUCH 

SOME  ■ 

NO 

HELP 

HEUP 

HELP 

I.  "3r; 

2.  2A 

3.  6 

1.    3  ••' 

■  2.  27 

3.  3^ 

30, 

group 


31. '  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
things  In  my  life  that  are  important  to  me. 

32  J    My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  jobs.' 


34.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner . 


35.     My  school  helps  me  see  that  schqffl  is  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever  1  am  goin^  to  do.  ,  P       2_j_15_        3*  \  3 


/ 


My  school  has  activities  that  help^sme^  to  choose  a 

group  of  Jobs  to  study,       ■  ,  l^,^         2.  22 

I.  5.      2.  26         3.  2 


1.  5  ^     2,  19         3,  9 


33.     My  3ch(j^l  helps  rne  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 

and  my  feelings  th^t  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that                   ^             2A  i  3 

I  think  1  might  like  to  work  on.  .  -  ^    2^^_   3_;_ 


3.  10' 


1.    5       2.  22       *  3.  6 


1.  ^       2.23  3.5 


36.  My  school  provides  expe r iences  for  mr  to  use  tools  and 
-equipment  that  are  used' in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 

37.  My  BchooUhelps  -me -plan^  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for.  ^     1' 3       .  2_^J6_  '311. 

38.  My  school  Mk\>s^  me  pet  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  Job  T.  am  planning  for. 

39.  Mv  school  helps  rae  ma tch^^nS^  interests  and  ;abllities 
with  the*  skills  that  are  needed^in  groups  of  Jobs. 

40.  My  school  helps  ^le  see   that  how  I- act  and  what  I  am  ^' 
may  -fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind,  of  Job. 

4L.     My  school  ha.s  activitieB  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  more  ediicaclon  and.  training  than  ather 
kinds  of  Jobs.  ,  ■  ^ 


1.  2        2.23  3.8 


1.  5  ,     2.20  .  3.8 


1.  3        2.22    _  3,.8 


663         457  233 
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(.Check  v)ne) 


OR' 


.<    .4  U       «^  i    L  II  Oil 


OTHER  4/ 


1.  Cnrc-rr  rdur  .» t  !  on  shou  1  d  Vc    1 :. t.g  i  ,it  ec'.   I:. to  the  curriculum 

of.  our  school   to-  surh  a  dr^j.:  r  e'c  •  iha  r    it   brromeP  mennlngful 

and  useful  to  pnrcnte,  rtidmrs,  school  pernonncl,  and' 

'our  coninurntrv. 

'     *       •  ■  ♦ 

2.  pAturntorH   In  fhi-.  o  1  umi-n i ary  ;uul  secondary  echools  accept- 
t  hi'-  (OIK  rpi   of  <  nreer  dcvelopmeni  as  being  Axworthy 
mission  ot   the  school  to  the  de^.rre  \\\kt  they  do  general 
rducfltion.  .  " 

3.  A  complete,   comprehensive,   c.noer  education  program 
Integrated  Into  a  school ' s • cu rr 1 culum  should  of  necessity 
be  HO  designed  as  to  lend  support  to  every  student's 
developmental  process. 

4.  Students  wlio  grasiuaie   1' high  school  should  possess  a 
marVvCt  ab  I  e  sk  1  1 1 , 

5.  We  should  d^'velop  a  clost  ^.'L^rking  relarldnshlp  with  the 
•  business  .  cctnirunity  in  our  (dui  a  clonal  process. 

6.  Students  should  becoir.e  aware  ol   and  explore  many'  career- 
opportunities  during  t he  1  r"* s choo  1  "Vears  . 

*» 

7.  1  believe  th^t  we  can  pnd  should  integrate  an  increased'"' 

"  .  amo^unt  of  career  Information  Into  the  re).j\ilar  currirulum 

of  our  school  -  .  \  , 

■  * 

8.  Career  edvication  r-onrepts  require  inicial  and  continuous 
support   from?  the  leadership  loJes  of  administrators  and 
boards  ot   education  in  order  to  create  an  "atmosphere  fpr 
change**  in  the^chool  and  cofrjTuinity . 

9.  Special  "staff  and  t^s t: rvift  1  on<i  1  staff  wlTi  rieadily  adapt 
souaci  career  /education  conr^'pt_s  into  the  curriculum  If 
the  proper   Icadcrslyip  and  ci  1  r ec 1 1  on  can  be  provided, 

10.   Curriculum  devel c/^mer. t    In^tiaret^r  '-::dj.; ca c  ion '  in  our  school 
should  emerge  under  the"urr;brella  of  a  ma^jer  plan  so  as 
to  avoi^  undue  repetition  and/or  voids  in  the  process. 

111.   In-Service  training  would  be  necessary  to'  effective 
implementation  of   career  education  in  our  school. 

12.  It  seems  more  feasible   lo  create  "spheres  of  influence" 
in  career  education  among  special  staff  and  instructional 
staf^  with  a   special   interest,   and  experience  a  gradual, 
systematic  spin-off  •  throughout   the  system  as  opposed  to 
an  attempt  at   total  5 1 a f f  .  1 nvc 1 vemen t . 

13.  Cooperative  effort  with  other  s^iool  districts  iiH  the 
provision  c  i    exploratory  .and  pi/eparatory  coiiroes  of 
study  would  seem  41  .log  ical  ^  on iS  1  de  rat  i on  .  ' 

14.  A  professicral^^btaff  nepber  wlrh  expert  v.e   In  curriculum 
and  career  education  init  ;.;r.iil  on  who  could  be  shared  by 
two  or  more  local  school  districts  wo.ula  seem  a  logical  " 
conslderat 1  on . 


1  5  .   Coope  r  a  {  1  VP  e  f  f . ;  r  r  s  t w  1 1  v, 
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All  arrnngi^mcrit  be twtJ-e^.^  the  .school  anc   local  e;nploycr8 
whereby:  biiBlne^jB  pieople' <11'P(  uso  thi^ir  or  cupnt  Ions  ' 
with  young' people,  wou'ld  seer  a   loglenl   c  f  n8lderatrj.c)n . 

An  arrahgement  b.e,rwrori  r  he  S(  hool .  and    lornl  .criiployere-  \. 
for  students  to  s.irpplcment    their  form.rl  schooling  with 
"iictuAlly  doltVg*'  explointory  exporlehreH  would  seem  a 
logical  consldcrallt^h . 

An  arranijemenr' 'be\veGn  the  school  nnd  local  etii^loyers 
for  students  to -^al  terna  t  e  in-sohool  and  on-the-^job 
Inst  rue  t  lon-~wl  th'  the  goal  of  entry  level  Gmployiil^t 
In  an  occupational  field  would  seem  a  'logical  consid-  & 
cratlon.         •  "        .  '  •  ' 

Parents  Invited'  to  the  f.rhuol  to  discuss  their  careers 
with  our  young  people'  would  seem  .a*  logical  consideration. 

The  development  of  a'  piMitical  currlcu'lum  guide  to 
career  educat  ioo  cnat  er i  a  1  s  ' dvn  1 1  ah le  ,  t hrough  the  Medi^ 
.Center,  with  special  emphc^sis  on  -  grade  .leve-1  ,  job  cluster, 
curriculum  area,   and  a  paragraph  of  description  resulting 
from  review  by  profeoslonal  staff  would  eeem^a  logical 
consideration.  . 
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NO 


The  c uf  r  i  V  u  1  una  of  f  e r  1  n ^, s> .  an. 
school   Ape  adequate  to  uieec 


phys  ical    p  1  ,uU-  of  our  , 
^equ  1  r  LM;.en  ts  of   the  expl  o^ar 


tory  and  preparatory  ayperta  of   career  education. 

The  capability  a"nd  work    lo.iJ  ot    the  existing  staff  at 
our  school  wiHild  allow  us   to  implement,  monitor/  and 
evaluate  an  effective  career  education  program  without 
additional  asslatance. 

I  feel  that  I  understand  caroer  ed^^L  at  iop^.^ctsncepts  to 
the  point  that  I  can  integi  /iie  thdlCft  Liitb^.livyc-.'^ouree  of 
study  and/or  ^related  schoc?!  aBslgnmcBits ....  ' 

Student,6  graduarinp,  fror.  our  high  schools  today' 
gene1?ally  havr  a  good  concept  of  the  c-arcrr '  opportunit  les 
that  are  available   tr-  then.  .  '''-'y  ^ 
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students  who  are  preparrf^  tf^  seek  gainful 
at  ih.e  tlr^e  o  r"   their     r\':(' i  • 1  on  . 


t'vy  1  oypent 


G{'no  rally, 
students  w} 
or   training   in  qua*Jif;, 


students  who  «.rre  pi.  e pa  red  f 


a  r  t    pri^i.  en  t  1 '    >  r\!d ua  t  ing 
hi-eV  adJl:  lonal  educcTti-on 
for  v,a  i  n  f  u  1  emp  1  oyrne  n  t  . 


27.  -High  6i. 


tlon  ski  11  8  hxi'A 
appllranr    In  icrvl  c:wh  . 


I'.tt-  ,i:r  w.'l  ;  .'('[,^111.1  In  J  t  lU  app  1  i(  a- 
IB  wr  U  I',,;"  let  t  err*  C)  i-  .1  j  p  1  I  r  a  t  ion  and 


1,-^5 


1  .ie_ 
1.  1 


i!.ii 


2.  1 


2.  13 


3.  6 


3.  5 


3.  8 
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PLEASE  NOTE:     U:  RLSPGKDi  r^O,  TO   HiE  FOLLOWir^G  STATEMENTS.  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PLACE  OF 
A  SrJDEKT  IN  VOUK  - SCHOOL  AT  TT^E  PRESENT  TIME.  - 

y  -  ;  MUCH        SOME    '  NO 

r  HELP       HELP  HELP 

28.     My  Hdiool  has.  ftctivj  f  icH  th^t  help  mf>  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  work  meariH. 


29.  My  slI.ooI  )u'4ps  iie  flee        8tren).;thB  cind  my  int-erests 
whvr.  I  an.  thinking  abovji  choosing  q  Job. 

30.  My  school  hab  artivit  lps  that  help  me.  to  <:hooBe  a 
grotip  of  jcbs  CO  study. 

*  '  •  •  . 

31.  My  ?irhool  holps  rJe  recognize  and  understand  those 
thli\gs    !n  my  lif*i  that  are  important  to  me.  ^ 

32.  My  school  helps  me  see  'he  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  vari'^'i'^'  Jobs. 

33.  My  school  helps  Tie /discover  rr.y  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  f  eel  ings  ihaV  re  1  at e  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 

1   think  X.  T.ight   like   to  work  on. 

34.  My'  school  Kelps  me  ^^ee  rhac  n  p.'ryon'>  .standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner.. 

•35.     My  Mth^'ol  he]p9  n.e.  scy  lhat  school  is  a  form„of  a  Job 
whore  SMC. ess  in«  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be'success- 
.     ful   in  whatever  1   ani  gring  to  do.  .  . 

•  ie'.^   My  ^'^  hool  provide^'  e xpe  r  1  ence s  for  -r.c  i. o'  u8«  toals  and 
**'      '  \'}\i\l}?mv.nt  ih.at,.  r^r.j,  used   In  varidus  .^u'oupo'  of  Jobs. 

My  schiol  helps  r:..^  pl.n  lo  ^et  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  In  the.  Job  T  am  pLmning  for. 

My  ^i(\.oi  i  heipB  r-r  K^tl   the  Hkillg  that  are  basic  to  a 
Binf-le    ]oh   I  arr  p  1  nnn  1  ng --f  or  . 

'Mv  S' i'O'.  1  hi'lr'S*'-e  r.aL-cl".  r.y   Interent's  and  abilities 
with  f_l;t^'  F^Vi'il^  tt^at  are  t.e'r'ded  in  grcups  of  Jobs. 


37 


3B 


39 


40.    *Mv''iiht'   1   '    1 ;  H  ir.e  see/.hai  how  1  act  and  what  I  ^m 

c/ny   fit  ^'wc  kir.d  of'  i  ob  r.^rc  than  another  kind  of  Job, 


41 


Mv  srlocl  '.^s  ,ar.  t  Ivi  f  it;'-  ihcwing .  why.  ce  r  t  aln  types  of 
I ,  V     x  r''f^\i^.  rj.y  1"-.^-'  r  u  1 '  n  and   training  r.han  other 


1.  1 

2. 

21 

3.  0 

1.  ^  • 

2. 

16 

3.  2 

1.  ^ 

2. 

12 

3.  6 

1.  5 
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3.  ^ 

i:  ^ 

2. 
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3.  3 

1.  3 

2. 
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3.  5 

2. 

13 

t 

/3.  6 
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2. 

16 

3.  ^' 

2. 

^•-^ 

/ 

1.4 

2. 

15  ■ 

3.  1 

1.3 

2. 

16 

3.  3 

1.1 

2. 

17 

3.  4 

-  1.1 

2. 

17 

3.  A 

1.  4 

2. 

1] 

3.  7 

A2A 

314 
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1". 


1  . 


rouN-!  •  or,  : .  t 


1.    Carcrr:  .i  i  l^^n  si  .m- :  1  d         >s/ <>  r  .)  e  J  t;ip  lurrtculvim 

...   of^'-dur  Ji..!...'^!   10  su  I.       ^'vrc-^-Nsi\a t.    it   'ccorit"^^  n^Mvnlngfvil 
and  usff'jl   to  parer.t*^».  i"  ,   tSsiu)'^.!  pc^tionncl,  and 

our   ror.:','.ir,  1  t  y  . 

?.    KJuciitrrh    !:^.    [\\r   (*(•::  f  i v        !   s^u  CM.d.i  i  v  vS'  hoc  i  S  ACc:cpt 
ijic  '  f;r.  r[ii'         1  /lit  *  r   vIc'.  »;  1  r;  •  .r  1. 1   <i"f<  I'^fir.^  a  worthy 
mln.Hlon  c  \    i-hj^  scho'.  1    ( n   thr  -If^j  rf  r   lli.it  ihcy  do  general 
rd'ucallon.^  .  ^ 

3.   A  I'.nnplrie,  \    rf  r  f  he  ;.'>  i  ve  »    ^  \<'f^'i   v' :iu^  .i  t  tcm  jm  ogran 

Integra  t  inl  lire  a  u  hrol's  I:^(\:]u^l  '-hould  of  nccefisit} 
be  Pf  dt'si  ,-.;;t  d  .1^  to  Ifi;/  '      j  '  ri   tc   ^"CH'ry  student's 


U  .   Studi'iit  ♦  ,  r '^;a  it'   i  i 

iDiir  H   t  a!'  1  i'     "  :  .  t  . 


' •  nc^d  snould  possess  a 


5.  We   Bho'ild   dfv.-l.ip  a   ;  U    ^  us>rrir:,..   i  o  1  a  t  i  on  ^^"i  1  p  with  the 
bua  i  (If"'     ■  '.'*:.:TM.n  1  t  v   i  m        '    c  li  i  , :  1 .  >r  .  1   prr-^  c  S9  . 

6.  '  Siudi-ni^  .  s^  »'5ld  li-r^'irc   .ivai  v         aiv'  fxplure  ir^any  career 

oppor  lyr.  I  '  1 1  s  dr.rln^;   ti:i*lr       'c  "1  vfnrfi. 


7.  I  bellevt    'r.ir  wp     -in  .iiwi  /.hc\ld   i  r,  1 1       ^  f"'    .in  Incroapcd 
amoiir.t         .aif  'M*   li.forr  ^  t  !  c^n    liVr^   thf   rt'^'ul'r  \urt:iculum 

.     f   (Ml  r   r*  '  V'  ('  1  . 

8.  r,utMT  f  'i.'  at  1  '^".f  f*;  *      i*^  ;'  .rr*  jl    ind  contlnuotus 
sMpp(>r  t   *\rr   \\  r   Iradfish!]    Ti  't-a  c*    adr.J  n  1  «u  i  atbrs  and. 
brard.j  cl   r-iiu.i'i-n   in  rrrit-r         .iPaif*  aw  '\u:nofaphere  for 
c*h.anv\e"   Ir.  ihf^  y             and  M  r.r  .nltv.  ^ 

^.   f'po'rlal  't/iff  ar.  !   1  n   t  r'l;  ^  1  s  i  a  t  1   will   roadlly  adapt 

\.jt)u.nti  t_.,iir('t.  I -iM^.  li  1 1  (Hi  c,         [  '  i   IntCy  tht:   turi'iculum  If 
tl:c  pr'  I       'J  c       r  s.hj^p  .ind    '  1  ^      (.  1   n^  <  a"  piovlded, 

10.  Ciirri   u!  sr.  «1 v**  1  t^ptr.f  ■    t         ■  .iTi*'  •    .ir.ail'u   In  our  school 
.   f;houlri  t  n'<  :  gp  vuide^"  r:a    tjrl:t  .la     f   a  r.*ster  plan  so  as 

to  avoid  undfji-  r  rpo  1  i  I  1  n  uud/or  vrids  Ir^.  rVjc  procepe. 

11.  In-Si'rvl«o   ti.lrif.g  v*- m  !  i  lu'  :u»^..(:r.sai  y   ^:  t    e'l-f  cict  1  ve 


12.    I  I  s/'^;-:-.  r  .  ..- 
In  0,1  •  fM  r    ♦  ^ : 

ai.   .1^  *  (  •'^;  :    a  ' 


'  t  1 arrv  i.; 
ill    1^  »  . 

-    :J    M.:  I. 


p  r  r  V  ^ ! .  '  I  r  1       : '  ]    I  ,  ' 
r  r  M.dv  v(  \;  ]  d  ^  f--"  /I    '  •  . 


T»Mle  "spitrri'.  .1  int^'ien^c" 

r   lal-st.Ml    -r  r  :  n-s  t  rvh' t  ion  a  1 
''■t  .     ir  v'   ixpo'^i"    ^'   a  ^;j-adual  , 
•:l  »  \  s  L  t  '    !■»    ipposed  to 

*  .'(  r..Tt  . 

'1      M  •    :   d  1  .  ^  s  1 1  t  s   ill  the 
.  :   ;  •    I  I .  a  t  ^a  V   ^      i  <j c  s   r) f 
:    I  'm.'  af.  1  a  . 

»  '  '    t  '^i^^'  I  '  '  ^*    J  n  {  Mr  r  1  c  ud  virn 


f  f  ;  n  n  J  ■ . 
f  ori  f  !  1 »  I  a  ♦  !  *rj 


r  .1    !  I 


ERJC  ]  i     r  : 


I 


!  1      /iKa:  ed  by 
a  ]nt»l(=al 

r 

^  *    1    '  il  i .  a  I  1  on 


V  _31 


1.  27 


1 


1  ,  -^o 


1 . 


29 


1.  19_ 


1.  18 


I.  2  5 


CIHER  4, 

NO 


1.    18         2.  16 


2.  2_ 

2.  9 


2  .. 


2.  9 


UNDECIDED 


"3;  7 
3.  5 


8 


3.  6 


3.  8 


2.    10         3. 13  * 


3.  8 


1.  26  2.    5.r  3. 


10 


1.  26         2.    6  3. 


9- 


\  ^  VE^  NO  UlTOECIDET) 

An  ar rangtjment  bctwfcp.  'A  v  j  lIu^oNj  anc  Icn-al  employ^X£^ 

whcre'by  buB.lnees  people  (MB^/iHF*  tVielr  p(.upntion8 

with  younf^  people  would  set^".  .\   la^lral   <  c  rvB  Idrfnt  ion .       \       1.    r^f^  2,     ]  3 .  . 

An  HrmnKoment  herwroTi  ilic  :h  la.ol   nteJ    loral  employers  / 
for  nCucieiUH  lo  Hupplem^Mit    their   fomjl   school  ing 'with 
"in  Ltiall-y  doing"  exploruoiv  eKper1crk,e«  would,  seetn  a 

lojilrol  cdnold^^raLlon.  .    \  1.  27  2  .    A  3*  10 


An  arrangeu.ent  hetween  tl:c  H(  hool   and   IVcaI  employeis 
for  ntudencs  to  nltt  rnaie   in-''^hoo]   tind  Xon- thc-Job 
ln??t  ruction- -with  the  gJtil         rniry  level  cmployTncnt 
In  an  o(;c  iipa  t  Itjr.a  1  field  wr)):ld  Beem  a  f^pVcal  consid-' 

cration.  \  ^-25  2.  ^'6  3.  10 

Pnrentb   Invited  to  the  f.-hool   1 discuss  thWr  careerc;  \ 

with  our  voiing  pecplc  w.-rlti  hvcxr.  n  1o[',lt<^^  apneiderat  ion .       X>  35  1^         3.  A 

'   '       \  T 
The  develbpnuMU   of   n  piratical  cuirlculum  gul\le  to 

career  i-ducailon  catiTla]*-    .ivnilable  through  Dhe  Media  .  ^ 

Center,  wLih  .special   einph..HlH  on  K^^^^^t*   level,   \ob  cluster, 
curriculutr.  area,    and  a  ;aiaj'rapl»  of  de 5i r  Ip t  ion\  resu  1 1  Ing 
f  roE  revlev  by  prof  esB  1' na  I   staf  f  would  seem  a  rpglcal  >iuj 

c onfi ider at  1  on .  \  1 ■  2 «^  3  3»  5 

21.  The/'c  ur  r  U  ti  1 'MT,  ctfei'n^-.r.  .it;d  pliybic,'!   pi,  a*    cf  oui 
school   ai  e   rjdLquctte  to  tiu/t  f    r  equ  i  r  ern't , :  .■  of   the  cxMora* 

tory  and  rri-parntorv  aNpe^tn   v>t    career    tviacatlon,     \  1  >  2 .  2  A  3'»  9 

22.  T\\e  capability  n.  1  wnil  o:    tlie  rxiithiK  staff  oi 
'Cur  school  would  allnw         l  . inplenent,  monitor,   and  •         .  ^ 

cvalij>ite  an  effective  (.'.ler:    ethKatlrn  j  ro^;ratn  without 

additional  as.M  1  u t ance  .  1.     7  2,  2A  3.  ^10 


23.     1   fef^l   thai   I  -undc  r   t  .ind  caieer  edufjtli.i  tnucc^ts  to  *  ' 

the  point   that   T  can  integr:ite   ^hem  into  my  courae  of 

^         Btudy  anf!/or  reflated  Bchool   usai  gnniOat  fi .  1  ■  18  2 ,  11  3.  12 

2A^,     Students  gr,idv!at  Inp,  f  rorr  cuv   hi>;h  school.s  today 

generally  havp  a  ^.^oud  Cui\f  ept  (T  the  career  bpportunit  les  •  ^ 

that  are  available  to  ther.  1.  S2, _16_        3 «  13 


25.     Generally,   our  hip.h     .  lioc^  1     ate   [m*("«'mu]v  ^.r^iduatlng 
Ntudentf'  w'r.f    twe  pr^pnird   t k  ^^alnful  eirp  1  cyment 

at    the   tl-^    r^f   their   /-r  ..:  ;aj  i    n.  1  .   lA  2.  12  3.  15 


26.  ^»en'M<jlly,  v  u:    l.irl.  .iri    pj  .'htur.       ^  l  aJaatin^ 
btndento  who  ^rr   j..  i  i-f.'a  rcf!    '      h-ck   addltlcaial  edufation 

or  rt/iiuir.K  ^'    ']uaMfv  i<<r   .a^'.ful   emp  Un/nient  .  1  .     2Q         2  >     2  3> 

27.  Hlv'h  ^,'i^i.»r'f     ,  m»   v.  1  1    ;  r  (  ;    r  r-.i    Ir    ]-.|  appllca--*" 
t  ion  akiilh  s>rh  a^i  ■  wt  1.  r  1    >;   lerters  ftf   appllfatlon  ar^d 

applltant    In  t  crvl  e.wi^ .  1.     15.        2.     ^  3, 
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PLEAiE  NOTt.:^'  IN  RLSPON'J I NC  ".C   .WIL  FOLLOWING  STATl>!ENTS.  PUT  YOURSELF  IN  THE  PUCE  OF 
A  STLTDENX  IN  YOIK  SCHOOL  AT  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 


) 


28.  My  Bihool  has  octivlcleB  thai  help  me  find  out  what 
Jobs  and  wc;rk  mtwine. 

29.  Mv  iuh'^t^l  helps  xc  flcc  my  Btren;^ih9  and  my  interests 
when  1  nm  thinking  aho  )t  choosing  a  Job. 

30.  My  Si*h(ujl  has  actlvirlcB  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  t>f   Jf^bs   to  study. 

M  .     My  .  si>ho.'  ]  l  i:  Ips  r.u  r o j.;n  i  z e  and  under.*?  t and  those 
lhln>;s   in  my  life  that  are  iuiportont  tO;  me. 

'32.     My  scho/»l  helps  me  see  ch*^  J.peclal  eklll^^eded  by 
poopie  who  work  In  various  Jobs. 

33.     My  s:h(Jkl  helps  tne  discover  fny  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  frellngfi  thAt   relate  to  a  ii^rou^  of  jobs  that 
I   think  1  :nl^.;ht   like   to  work  on. 

3/*.     ^!y  Gflu>ol  helps  rr.e     l e  thae  n  pcM'^:  standard  of 

llvlp/^  dcpcnd^J  on  the  Vind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
primer.  ^  * 

35.  My  .Htihf^ol  )  elpy  me  s\e  thot  f.chool   in  a  form  of  a  job 
where  fuj-cess  in  baHies^kills  Is^ncedcd  to  be  success- 
ful  In  whatever  I  am  k.'^^^^kXo  do. 

36.  Mv  «^'*huol   provider  c  xpe  r  1  imc  iWc  r  r  r   l  o  use  tools  and 
fqulpuunt   rliat   are  ufifd   iv  varN>ufi  ^Toups  of  jobs. 

37.  My  school  helps  me  pi. in  to  pet  I hV\t^ '^^  1 6  I  need  to 
know  in  the  Job  T   iir.  j^Lmnlng  for. 

38.  My  srhod  hel.ps  me  .v^t   the  flkllln  that   arc  basic  to  a 
r.ingle  Job  T  am  planning  for. 

39.  My  srhfiol  helps  u^e  7u\ta.         intcreats  and  abilities 
wUh.  tlu*  hV-IUs  that   are  r.eeded   in  ^^.rcups  of  Jobs. 

My  Piihool  helps  ce   see  rl.ai  ITbv  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  iiJ    ^^ne  kind  of    Job  n  re   than  another  kind  of  job. 

Ul,     My  .-^eh-i^^l  his  iWilvitle^;  nhowin^,  why  certain  types  of 
j^Vr  T  i  1  i-  .u  1   i:  anl   fralnli^p,  tlmn  other 

kinds  of  lobs. 


MUCH 

SOME 

MO 

HELP 

HELP 

1.  5- 

2.  34 

3.  I 

1.  5 

2.  33 

3.  3 

1.  6 

2.  29 

3.  6 

1  •  8 

0  on 

J.  A 

3  1 

113 

2.  25 

3.  3 

1.  16 

2.21 

3.4 

1.  9 

'  2.27  - 
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1.10 

2.26 
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1.  5 

2.28 

1.  6 

2.31 

.  3.^ 

1.8 

2.30 

3.3 

1.15 

224 
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TOTAL-  A.C.L.  STUDENTS 

STUDENT  SEGMENT:    INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2_  Please  check  only  orj^respbnse  per  statement 

(aeck  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     4  11  5  12  6  13  7  11  8  13  9  4    10  10  11    4  12  1 

%  MUCH       SOME  NO 
 ^  HELP       HELP  HELP 

1.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 

jobs  and  work  mean.  ^  ^*  5        ^'  70       3,  4 

2.  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 

when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.        ^  .  1>  7        2,  48       3.  24 

3.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  tg  choosie  a 

group  of  Jobs  to  stidy..  \.  18       2,  40       3,  21 

:   4.    My  school  helpf  me  recognize  and  understand  those 

^■r-       thing,%  in  my-life  that  are  important  to  me.'  1,  22  *   2,  42       3,  15 


1.20      2.45  3.14 


5.  My  a^f^iool  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
peojTlte  who  work  In  various  Jobs. 

6,  ^  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 

irf^d  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 

I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  1*  17       2. 46       3. 16 


7.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person 't-  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 


1.23       2.40  3.16 


8.  My  schpol  helps  me  see  that  school  4s  a  form  of  a  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  1*33       2 . 36        3. 10 

9.  My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tooi^s 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs.  1* 17       2.51  3.11 

10.  My  scliool  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for.  1*16       2. A3  3.20 

11.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  job  I  am  plannipg  for.  1*17       2. AO  3.22 

12.  My  school  helps  me  match  my  Interests  and  abilities 

with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.  1»  8  \  ^^^^53  3>18 

13.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job.  1»25        2.^0  3.1^ 

14.  My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 

kinds  of  Jobs.  1*21       2.50        3.  8 


249        644  213 


O  (Please  do  not  s.gn  yourlname.    Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 

ERIC  purposes  of  this  study.  )i 


TOTAL  ALB  I A  STUDE! 


tat  em 


STUDENT  SEGMENT;    INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 

(Check  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:    4  1  365  1  386116  7  1  206  1569  1  38  iplAS  iil33  108 


1. 
.2. 

3: 


6. 


10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 


My  school  has  ac 
jobs  and  work"  mean 


tlvltle^ I 


that  help  me  find  out  what 


My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  Interests 
when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  jqb. 

My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  Jobs  to  study. 

My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  thoK 

things  in  my  life  that  are  important  ta  me.  .  ^ 

My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  jobi^ 

Wy  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 
I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on. 

,My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of* 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 

My  school  helps  me.  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job  \ 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success-  ) 
ful  In  whatever  1  am  going  to  do.  y 

My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools 
and  equipment  that  are  us.ed  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
kn6w  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single  job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 

My  schopl  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 
kinds  of  jots. 


MUCH 
HELP 


1.178 


1.239 


\  SOME 
\HEtP^ 


2.\845 
2.673 


1.221  2.6H 


1. 349     2 .  648 


1.293  2.649 


1.422  2.597 


1.304  2.565 


1.299  2.599 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


NO 

HELP 
3.  167 
3.  '278  > 
3.  358 
3.  193 
3.  248 


1.  312     2.629     3.  249 


1.251    \2.625     3.  314 


3.  171 
3.  321 
3.  292 


1.  227  2.602  3.  361 

1.215  2.710  3.  265 

1.313,  2.608  3.  269 

1.  336  2.  606  3.  24^ 


^LAKESBURG  -  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTTONS ; 


1-  Please  check  a  response  to/  all  statements 

2-  *Hlease  check  only  one  response  p^r  statement 

■  ■  <• 

(Cluu  li  one)  GRADE  I  EV5|?f   /^v       5  _ jfA  &  2A  1   30  8  29  "^9  27   10  30    1116_12  12 


1.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
jobs  nnd  work. mean.  \  "  • 

2.  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
wh^n  [  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  Job. 

3.  My  school  has  activit^s  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
gfoup  of  jobs  to  study. 

4.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and 'understand  those 
things  in  ray  life  thar  are  important  to  me. 

5.  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
-^people  who  work  in  various  Jobs. 

6.  My:School  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  jgroup  of  Jobs  that 

I  think  f  might  like  to  work  on. 


My  schooT  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depend^,  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  -is  a^wage 
earner. 


10. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


Mv  srhool  helps  me  'sen.  t  at  school  is  a  fortn  of  Job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  he  success- 
ful In  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  ''^y 

My  school  provides  experiences  iox  me  to  use  tools 
and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs 

My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  job'I  ain  planning  for. 

My  schocji  helps  me  miJtch  my  interests  and  abilities 

-with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of"  Job. 

My  school /^as  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  requ/re  more  education  and  training  than  other 
kinds  of  jobs.  " 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 
HELP 


1.19  2.141 


1.  37       2.  100 


1. 


42 


2. 


110 


2-106 
2ai3 
2.97 

2.97 


ERIC 


621^  1524 

(Plcaai-  do  not  sigi    -jowx  name.     Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 

f 


NO 

HELP 


3lil 
3.87 


1 . 28       2.100  .3.96 


purposes  of  this  ftudy.) 


1.63       2.111  3.50 


1.A5       2.113  3.66 


1.55       2.106  3.63 


1.37       2.123  3.64 


1.81       2.103  3.40 


1.40       2.10A  3.80 


3. 


72 


3.86 


3.64 


3.80 


991 


i 


X 


CAKUiNAL-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


SxTUDENT  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  chgck  a  response  to  all  statements 

I^^^  .  2-  Please  check  only  on^re8|)ond^  per  statement 

(eiieck  one)  GRADE  . LEVEL:    4   89^  68^6  .82  7  85   8  99   9^8   10  92       55    12  61  . 

'     ^  ,  MUClb      SOME       NO  * 

'      HELP       HELP  HELP 

1.    My  school  has  act'ivltlea  ^hat  help  me  find  out  what    "  .      "  * 

jobs  and  work  meaa.  1«  ^23     2,v506  .    3 •  .^00 

^.    My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  ray  Interests  ^ 

when  I  am  .thinking  about  choosing  a  Job.  1,  ^-58    .2,  ^05     3,  166 

»  ,     <♦  ■ 

3.     My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a  '  I 

group  of  Jobs  to  study.  1,  163     2.  361     3, 205 


A.    My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 

^thi^gs  in  my  life  that  are  important  to  me.  1, 286      2.330  3_jJ^ 

5.  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by  "  '  ^ 

people  who  work  in  various  Jobs,    y  1, 229      2 .  3^3      3 ,  ^-37 

6.  My  school  helps  me^  discover  my  Interests,  my  abilitiea«  .  '       .  *         '  • 
and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that  ^ 

1  think  I  might'like  to  work  on.      «  ^  ^2^^  ''  2,365  3,^54 


My  school  h^lps  me  see  that  a  |^erson*s  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wag^e 
garner.  , 


1.183     2.379  -3.167 


My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  Job  .  ' 
whore  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success-  '  • 

f  ul  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  '    '  ,        l.:110      ^324      3,  95 

9.     My 'School  provides  -experiences  for^^e'to  use  tools  ^  * 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs.  1.279      2 j 7(5^  ^  3«174 


10. 

My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

1.167 

2.355 

•3.207 

11 . 

My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  boslc^  to  a 
single  job  I  am  planning  for. 

I.IU 

i 

«•  2.395 

3.220 

12. 

My  school  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  thaf  are  needed  ih  groups  of  Jobs. 

^.133 

2.415 

3.181 

13. 

My. school  .helps  me  see  that  how  I  aot  and  what  I  am 
mn>  fit  one  kind  of— 4ob  more  thati  another  kind  of  Job. 

1.239 

2.342 

<  3.148  » 

14. 

My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 
kinds  of  Jobs . 

1.210 

2.344- 

3.175^ 

2804 

5160. 

%  (Please  do  not  sl);n  your  name.    Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential' for 

Q  purposes  ot  this  study. )^ 

ERIC  '  . 


Centerville-  total  students  - 

.■         •  .  "      =^-r.       ■    ..  I  .        .  /■ 

STUDEl^T  SEGMENT;    INSTRUCTIOKS :     1-  Please  cjieck  a  response  ^to  all  statements 

<  2-  Please.?  check  only  one  response  per  statement  . 

(ehec.k  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:.  '0275  1566  l'757212  8188  9161  10131  11102  12  128 

•     .   ■.    ■  ■'     ,   •  '        ■  "     '1"  .j  •  .' 

-  '  '       .:■       MUCH'  SOME  NO 

-.^jf  9Sm  HELP  HELP 

.1.    My  "school  has" activities  that  help  me  find  out  what       ,  '  . 

jobs  and  wctrk  mean.  4  I»211      2.927  3.242^ 

.  ^  ~1         ■      -  • 

2.    My  school'  helps  me  see  my  strengths  arid  itiy  interests 

.  when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.  1,272       2.713  3,39^ 

3..  My  schoAjL^*a&.-act.tvttles  that  help  laetrtJD^-chQOse  A  \ 


\ 


group  of  jobs  to  study/  1,262       2.674  3,444 

f  4.    My.  school  helps  me  rec6gnize  and  understand*  thdse  "  ' 

th^'ings  in  my  life  that  are  important  ,to  me.  1,4^3       2.649     7  3,288 

J^.    My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills* needed  by 

people  who  work  in  various  jobs.  1,350       2.750  3^28Q 

\  • 

6.  i^"^  school  helps  me  disc^'er  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feeling*'  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

:  I  think  1  might  like  to  work  on.  *  1*354  -    2 .733  3,288 

7.  My  'School  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  oh  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage  ' 

-         earner.  '  1*324       2^59  3^97 

8.  My  schcfol  .helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
where  success  in  basic  skij^Ls  is  need^  to  be^success- 

ful  in  whatever  I  An  going  to  do.       ^  ^^^"^^  ^  1^77       2 .579       3  ji24 

9.  .My,j>^+K5ol  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs.  I.374      ^^^71  3435 

10.  My  school*  helps  me'  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  nes.ed  to 

know  in  the  job  I  am  planning  f'oj.  1_318_      2^46  3416 

11.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  job  I  am  planning  for.  ^  1269       2  630  ^^481 

12.  My  schoo]  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abij.ities 

with^the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs.  1216       2733  3.AliL 

13.  My  school'helps  me  Mree  that -how  I  act  ^nd  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  ^  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job.  1 360      ^651  3369 

\' 

14.  My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of, 
jobs__^require  more  education  and  training  than*  other 

kinds  of  jobs.  '  "  1362       2  626  3392 


t  T 


ERIC 


/  4692      .9546  5082 

■4.  *  . 

(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.'    Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for  ' 
Id  purposes  oft  this  study.)  >  . 


CHARITON  -  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


STi;D£Nt  SEGMENT;     INSTRUCTIONS:  '  1-  Please  check response  to  all  statements 

2"'  Please  check  only  one  ^^^fiP^^j^^r  statement^ 

(Check  one)  GRADE  LEVELS     4  121  5  133  6  121  7  145  3  153  9  98   ^^V  ' 


1.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
jobs  and  work  tn'ean.  "  *  - 

■  ; 

2.  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job. 

3.  My  school  has  activities  that  h^l^me  to  choose  a 
group  of  jobs  to  study.  % 

\ '     '  ■ 

4.  My  school  rhelps  me  recogri^ize  and  understand  those 
•     things  In  my 'life  thkC  a^e^;lmportant  tp  me. 


My  school  helps  me  see^tl^^  ^peciill  skills  needed  by 
pepple  who  work  in  various/jobs . 


6. '    My  school  helps  me  di-fecqyJ^\r\'my  ixKerN^sx^-r-tS}^^ 

and  my  feelings  that  rel^^e^^-tir'T'gr^up        jobs  tftat 
I  think  I  might  like  to  \j6t^\oxi. 

'  .  -  ■>  \ .  \     •  ' 

7.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
Idving  depends  on  the  kind  fef  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner .  ^  ^ 

8.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  peeded  to  be  success- 

^jdlytn  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  ^ 
■'  -  .  '  '  ^ 

9.  My  schdpl  provides  experiences  for  me  to  us^  tools 
and  equipment  that  are  used  in  varic/us  groups  of  jobs. 

1J3.     My  school  helps  me  plajn  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

■v\  -  ■ 

11.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  -that  are  basic  to  a 
single  job  I  am  planning ' for . 

12.  My  school  helps  me  match  my  Interests  and  abilitife^ 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs. 

13.  My  school  helps  me"  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 

14.  My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  type^  of 
jobs  require  more  educat*ion  and  training  than  vOther 
kinds  of  .jobs . 


ERJC 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME  NO 
HELP      ]  HELP 


1. 


-1^3 


1.  '  182  2.    505  3.  287 

lyf  160  2^475:  3.  '339 

1>    306  2.    475  3.  19^ 

1-    288  2 .    501  3 >  185 

1.    217  2.  >514  3.  243 

1.    227  2/  445  3.  302  # 

1.    360  2.    445  3.  169  . 

1,    258  2 .    417  31  299 

1.    261  2.    440  3.  318 

1_;  144  2.    461  31,  369 

1^  156  2.    493  3.  325 


1.    258  2.    446  3.  270 


(Please  db  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  wi] 
purposes  of  this  sjtudy.) 


1^^    270,J?s*2^i34  3.  270 
—^^^^  J  

.**'^'^^185       6694  3757 


''Kept  confidential  for 


,.DAVIS^CO.--  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


JTUDENT'  SEGMENT;  ^^Il^^TRUCyiONS 
(Cher.k  one)  GRADE  LEVEL 


1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Pleas'c  check  oply-one  response  per  statement 


mm 


SOME. 


NO 


1.  Ky  school  has  activities  that  helome^find  ouf^what 
jobs  and  work  mean. 

2.  My^  school  helps  me^^^my^  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  I  am  thinjftirig^ about  choosing  a  jol^ 

3-  "^y^ jcht)ol' has  activ|:ties  tl)at  help  me  to  choose  a 
"group  of*  jobs  to  ^udy. 

4.  My  school  helps^^uie/reeognize  and  understand  those 

•    things  in  my  life  that  -are  important  to  me.  ^ 

■    ■■  '  /  " 

5.  ^   My  scho^ol  helps  me  see  the  specia^]^skilis  heeded  by 

^^people  who  work  in  various  jobs.  ,  ' 

6.  My  school  helps  me  discover  ray  interests,  my  abilities, 
-and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  grpup  of  jots  that 

I  think  I  might  like  to  wdrk  on. 

7.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
-Jpfvihg  depends  on  .the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 

earner.  . 


8, 


My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  *fortn  of  a  job 
where  success  in. basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success 
ful  in  wiiatever  I  am  going  to  do. 


9.     My  school  provides  fexperi^ces  for  me  to  use  t6ols^ 


10, 


and  equipment  that  are  used  in  v<irious  groups  Q.i^J^s 


11 


My  school  helps  rae  plan  to.  get  the  need  to' 

know  in  the  job  I  ^m  planning 

My  school  helps  me  2^  that  ire-'basic  to  a 

single  job  I  .apii-#ianning  for.  \ 

'-^fe^^^i  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 

Vlth  the  skills  that/ are  needed  in  groufts  of  jobs, 

• 

13.-  My  schSol  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  Icind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 


.14. 


My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  more  education,  and  training  than^other 
4ci'nds  of  job^.  .  ^  . 


HELP 

^  HELP  . 

HELP 

1-196. 

2.849  • 

3.167 

1.214  . 

V 

2.629 

3369 

1  on  0 

2.618 

3.391 

2.579  • 

3.231 

1J32 

2.67d 

3^09 

1.319 

2.634 

3;259 

1.343 

2547 

3322 

"1.241 

2.598 

3.  373 

-ld89 

2^04  , 

3.  419 

ld91 

2.  702 

3.  319 

1J35 

2.  577 

3.  300 

1308 

2.  613 

3.  291 

4030 

8746 

4192 

ERIC 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.)  •  ., 


EDDYVILLE-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


STUDENT- SEGMENT:     INSTRUC'lIONS :     1-  PleaSe  check  a  response  tQ.=all  sfatements 

'        2-  Pleas«  check  only  one  res^Jonse  per  statement 

(Check  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:    ^__58  5  6A  666    ^  68*8^76  973_1062    1157  12-32 

•  '  '      *■  ^       MpCiH       SOME  .-^^ 

...     .  0  HELP       jtigbP"  HELP 

1.    ,My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what        '  .^r-^' 

jobs  and  ^wark  mean.  y  .  ■'  '  X^^^ll?  2.    375  3.  64 

2;.    My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests-^'  ^  ^ 

when  I  am  thinking  about  chdoslng  a  job.         '  ^"^^  '   !•    116  2'    '316  '3  124 

3.  .  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me^^^^fVhooSe  a  .  I 

group  of  jobs  to  study .  1;    13^  2.    277  13.1  148 


My  schopl  helps  me  recogrLL;»r  and  understand  those  ' 
things ''in  my  life  thaj^^^^i^e^gmportant  to  me.  ^  1.    203  2.    2iB0  \  ^73 


5.     My  school  helps  roe  see  the  special  skills  needed  by  <• 

people  whp  work  in  various  jobs.       -  1^    169   2     295    3  92 


^^hool  helps  me*  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities,  "     »  « 

d  my  feelings  that  relate  to  .a  group  of  jobs  that  ^ 
I  think  I  might  like  to  work  on.  '      -         ^  1,    186   2.    271    3  99 

1 .     My  scfiool  hMps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of  .  ^ 

living  dep  ends  on  the  kind'  of  job  he  has  as  a  Hage  * 

ealrner.  ^  ^  1,    147    2.    299    3^  110 

8.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job  / 
.  .where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  *e  success-  '       •  % 

fol. in  whatever  I  am  going  to  dq.  1.    242    2.   237    3  *77 

9.  My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools 

'      apd  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs.  1.   170    2.   267    3.  119 

My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  In  'the  job  I  am  planning  for.  '  1^  2.   272    3  11^3 

.     My  school  h«lps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a  .  ^ 

single  job  I  am  planning  for.  ,  '1.   119    2.  284    3  153 

!.     MJ^  School  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 

with  tlie  skills  that  are  needed,  in  groups  of  jobs.  1.   123    2.   314    \  119 

.     My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am,  ^ 

may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  lob.  1     ^^.o    2  \ 

.  )     '  -   192  — Z6j6    ^ ' 

.     My  school  has  activities  showing  why  ^!:ertainUypes  of 
jobs  -require  more  tiducation  and  training  than  other 

kinds  of  jobs.  '  1     ^n/     o  ^ 

^'  240    3.  122 

2270       3993  1521 


6. 


c 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  cbnf Idential  f or 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


DENT  Segment:     INblR^DCTIONS:     i-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 

(Chei  K  orre)  GRADE  LEVEL:     U  186  5  211  6  237  ?  222  8  228  9  238  10  203  11  195^12^^53 


My  school  has  actjLvitlea  chat  help  me  find  out  what 


jojh 


s  ahd  work  mean. 


My*  school  hielps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  C  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job. 

My, school  has  activities^  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
grioup  of  Jobs  to  study ^^"^ 

My  sckbol'helps  me  i  ecogni^e *and  understand  those  - 
thiii^;s  In  my  M  t>  tl.aT  are.  important  to  me. 

My"  school  hfelps*       i>ee  the  special  skills  needed  by 
■people  V'ho  work  in  v^ious  Jobs,    •  ■      '       ,  "  ^ 

My  s:hccl  helps  me  discover  my  interests^  my  abilities, 
and  n»y  feelings  thai  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  th^t 
I  thirk  i  3frigh.i  like:  tO'Work  on. 

M|/^  vuiiool  helps  me  see  iJ  at  a  person's  standard  of 
llHi  jjvg  depends  oh  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 

e.nrncT . .  ,  ^  -  \ 

Mv  .--v^hooi  helps  me  ise^  tliaL  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
whi'ire  sut  cess  In  ba^ic  .'•kiil^-'^is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  In  whatever  JI  am  gljlfig  to  do. 

My  :iv-h.oui  provides  experiences  Cor  me  to  use  tools 
and  (iquipment  that  ore  used  in  vnrioijvtii  gvojups  of  Jobs. 

My  KrhooL  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  s4<llls  I  need  to 
know  In  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

^  •  ■  '. 

My  si^hool  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

sin^',le    ; ' b  T  .im  planning  for. 

My  sriio^^.  I  helps  me  match  rty  interests  and  abilities 

-with  t\\'L  s[<ills  that  are  needed  In  groups  of  jobs. 

•'  ■     .  * 

'My  .;rhOol  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

'ViT.  8ne  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 

My  £>(  iiool  has  activities  shying  why  certain  types  of 
johs  require  more  educaLion  and  train thg  than  other 
ki,i:db  of  jobs.    '    •  * 

\  " 

w    .  -  t  i  /  '  J 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 
HELP 


NO 

HELP 


^•2fl6  2^jL2|2  3.306 

1.  360  2. 958  3.556' 

1-  313  2.  925>  3.636 

1.59A  2 . 901  3.379 

1.472  2.993  3.409 

* 

1.487  2.958  3.429 

1.  393  2 . 961  3.520' 

1.757  2 .805  3 . 312 
  «    

1.506  2.863  3.505 

/  .  _ 

1.369  2.899  3.606 

1.259  2.906  >i43.709 

1.32§^  2.1031  3.515 

1.529  2.  912  3.433 

1.495  -2.928  3.«1 


6148 


13322 


6766 


(PLeMbt  do  not  slsn  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


FREMONT-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 

1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements. 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


(Check  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     4  20    5-  11  6  20  .  7 11    818   913  .  10  18    II  15  1213 


1.  My  school  has  activities  th^  help  me  find- out.  what  ^  , 
jobs  and  work  mean.  '      '  / 

2.  My  school  helps  me  see  my^  strengths  and  my  interests 
when  I  aiit  thinking  about  choosing  a  job. 

.3;     My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  jobs  to  study.       J  •  - 

•A.     My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those ^  .  \ 
things  in  my  ]iff>  that  are  important  to  me-.        '  ' 

5.  My  school  helps        see  the*  special  skills  needed  by 
poop  Jo  who  work  in  various  jobs.  f 

6.  My  school  helps  me.  discover  my  interests,  my  abilfties, 
and  my  -^feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

1  think  J  might  like  to  Work  on. 

7.  My  school'helps  rfe  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 

8.  My  scliool  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.V..^  ■    .  - 

9.  My  school • provides  experiences  for  me  to  use^ tools 

^         and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

10.  My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
knov/  in  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

11.  My^^ihool  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

,sinp/]e/]ch  T  ai?.  planning  for. 

12.  My  scliof  I  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  tho  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs. 

13*.     My  school'  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 

may  lit  one  kind  of  job  n^ore  than-  anot^her  krnd  of  job. 

. ^  .  ' 

14.     Mv  bcnool  has  activities  showing  why  certain  type6  of 
]jhs  rc^quit'e  more  education  and  training  than  other 
kinds  of  jobs.  *? 

L 


MUCH 
HELP 


1.  25 


76 


1.  23 


1, 


19 


34 


1. 


33 


422 


SOME 
HELP 


NO  - 
HELP 


14  2. 


18    2.    48    3.  73 


1.:  43    2.  6? 

1.    36  2 


28 


65    3.  38 


1.    23    2.    80    3.  36 


1.    32     2.    80     3.  27 


48 


58 


3.  15 
3.'  58 


l.»   22     2.    82  ^3.  .35 


) 

1.    24     2.  50 


65 


2.    70     3.  50 


2. 


79 


3. 


1% 


56     3.  50 


942 


582 


ERIC 


(Ple.isc  do  not  sign  your  name.  Vcur  return. will  be  kept  confidential  for 
"purposes  of  this  study.) 


HARMONY-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS; 


1-  Please  check  a  response  Co  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


(Qic-.k  one-)  GRADE  LEVEL:    A  42  5  -47  6  53  750    BH    941    1048    115,1  12A1 


■  1. 


4. 


5. 


0  . 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11  . 


12. 


My-^chool  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
jobs  and  work  mean.  ^  ^ 

My  s(ho©I  helps  me  sec  my  strengths  and  my  interests 
v.'hcn  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.  . 

My  s."hoo.l  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a  ^ 
group  of  jobs  to  study.  . 

My  school  helps  me  recogniTie  and  understcihd  those  - 
things  in  my^life  that  are  important  to  me. 

My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  Work  in  various  Jobs. 

;Mv  sc  l'.ool  helps   ne  di  icovcF- my  in.terests.,  -my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings    bat   /cUite:  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 
1   think  1  might    like  Lo  work  on.  , 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person  *  s/ standard  of 
living  depends  .on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage, 
earner. 

My  i:;chool  help^s  me  .see  tbc'jt  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
wht^re  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful, in  whatever  1  am  goinj;  to  do. 

My  school  provides  experiences  for. me  to  use  tools 
and  cquipmen^t  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

My  school  iielps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  In  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  «'ire  basic  to  a 
singl#^  job  I  am  planning  for.  ^ 

^  My  sciiooi  helps  me  match  my  Interests  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs. 


13. 


>!y  S(,hool  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act^'^d  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than^  another  kind  of  job. 

My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 

Jolb  require  more  educat f on . and  training  than  other 
'kinds  of  jobs. 


MUCH  SOME 
H^LP..-     HELP  HELP 


1.34       2.    265,3.  95 


1.    69    2.    213  3.  112 


1.    45    2.    188  3.  161 


1.    101  2.    218  3.  7S 


1.      90  2.    243  3.  61 


1.      97  2.    206  3.  91 


1.      75  2.    196  3.  123 


151  2.    174  3.  69 


72   2.    190   3.  132 


.     76  2.    174   3.  144' 


.      50  2.    189   3.  155 


.      45   2.    241   3.  108 


.     99   2.    177   3.  118 


1.     89   2.    185   3.  120 


1093  2859 


1564 


ERIC 


fPleast!  do  not  ^gn  your  name.     Your^ceturn  will  be  kept  confidential,  for 

purposes. of  this  study.) 


HEDRICK  •  TOTAL  STUDENTS 

STUDENT  SEGMENT :\INSTRUCT10NS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2^  Please  checkonly  one  response  per  statement 

(Check  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     A  21  5  34  6  26  730    8  22  9  23  1026  11  17  12  24 

MUCH        SOME  NO 
HELP        HELP  HELP 

1.  .My  school  has  'activltlc-;  that  help  me  find  out  what  , 

jobs  acd  work  mean.  1  *  30       ^*  1A6     3*  47 

^  •  ■ 

2.  My  school  helps  me  §ee  my  strengths  and  my  intei^ests 

'    when  I  am  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.  1 »  30       2.  121     3,  72 

.  •  ^  ■  . 


3.     My  school^ has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a  " 

group  of' Jobs  to  study.-   .    .  -     ■     ,  1.  45       2,  82       3.  96 

A.     My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 

things  in  my  life  that  are  important  tc  m^.  1,  74       2,  115     3 ,  34 

5.  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs.  '  1»  48       2 .  110     3 «  65 

6.  ^y  school  helps  me*  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that*  relate  to  a  group  of  Jobs  that 

I  think  1  might  J  ikc-  to  work  on.  '      1^  56       2,  118      3,  49  . 

1.     My  school  help?^  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 

earner.  1-  37       2, 111  3,75 

8.  My  school  heJps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
where  success-  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  bne  success- 

fvil  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  1*  95        2 .  102      3, 26 

9.  My  school  provides  oxperlenres  for  me  to  use  tools      •  ^ 
and  equipment  that  are* used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs  .  1*  50        T\  106      3, 67 

10,     My  school  helps  me  plan  lo  get  the  skills  I  need  to  ^  .  '  , 

know  in  the  job  1  am  planning  for.  "  \.  34       J|*  91      3i  98 

IJ  .     My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

^  single  job  I  am  planning  for,  1*41        2,  85  3,97 

12,  My  schocl  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
\;>ith  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  Jobs.  1, 30        2 . 113  3,80 

13,  My  schooi  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  .kind  of  Job.  1 . 61        2  >  HI  3,51 

14,  '    My  school  has  ac  Livities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
job£>  t  equire  rnorc  cducati(in  and  tr.itnlng  than  other  . 
kinds  of  jobs.  ^  1.62        2 . 109  3.52 

WCr  693     ^     1520  909 

(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.     Your  return  will  be  kept  conf identlajl  f>Qr 
^  purposes  of  this  rttudy.)' 


ERIC 


FOX  VALLEY-      TOTAL  STUDENTS 

STUDEN>T  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS;     I-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

*  2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 

(Chech  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     4  5  6  17   7    268  22  9    29  IQ  18  ii  17   12  19 

'  .  MUCH        SOME  NO 

HELP        HELP  HELP 

U     My-  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 

jobs  Mid  Work  mean.  ~  1.  26       2.    IQA   3.  18 

I  . 

2.  My  school  helps  me  soe  my  strengths  jnd  my  Interests 

when   r  am  thinking  al  out   choosing  a  jab.  1.  28       2.    95     3.  25 

3.  My  sqhool  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 

group  of  jobs  to  stuciv^^  1.  AO       2.    80     3.  28 

A..    My  sci.ooi  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 

things  In  my  life  that  are  important  to  me.  1.  A2       2.    73     3.  33 

5.     My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 

people  v;ho  work  in  various  jobs.  '  1.  36       2.    78     3.  3A 

b .     My  t:^c  hooi  helps  me  discover  my  interest*^,  my  abilities , 

and  my  feelings  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 
^  ,      I|^hlnk  ]  might  like  to  work  on.  1.  36       2.  86     3^^  26 

/.     My  S(^ho()l  helps  me  se<    that  ,a  person's  standard  of 
■  living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner.  1.  32       2^  8A   32 

8.  My  school  helps  me  see  th4ht  school  is  a  form  of  a  job  - 
whore  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful, in  whatever  I  am  goir4)>  to  do.'  1 .  36       2 ;    74     3.  38 

9.  My  school  provides  experiences  tor  me  to  use  tools 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  gr6upQ  of  jobs.  1.  40       2.    82     3.  26 

10.     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  1  need  to 

know  in  the  job  I  am  pi anning  . f o r .  1.  38       2.    85     3.  25 

IJ  .     My  School  helps  me  get   the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

sinj^Jo   joh  I  am  planning  for.  1.  31       2 .    90,^  27 

12.  My  sc'noc^I  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 

with  iho,  skills  that  are  needed  In  p^rcups  of  jobs.  1.  28       2.    96     3.  24 

13.  My  si^hooJ  helps  me  "see  that  how  1  act  and  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job.  34       2.    80     3^  34 

U.     My  bciuKil  haa  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
]nb<    I  cqu J  ccymore-  ednr  at  ion  and   training;  than  other 

kinds  of  jobs.  1.  35       2.    86     3.  27 

'  /  482         1193  397 

(Please  do-not  sign  your  name.     Your  return  will  be  kept  conf ide^ntlal  for 
O  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


MORAVIA         TOTAL  STUDENTS 

STUDENT  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 

(Cliork  one)  GPADK  LEVEL:     ^32    5  23  6  30  7  A3  8A2    9  42  10A6    113A  1233 


MUCH        SOME  NO 
HELP        HELP  HELP 

1.  My  siiipol  has  activities  that  help  me  t  ind  out  what 

jobs  and  work  meau.  1» Al        2 ■ 221  3.63 

2.  My  «chool  helps  me  sec  my  strengths  and  my  Interests  , 

when  t  am  thlnklnp,  about  choosing  a  job.  l49   2.178  3>98 

3.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me' to  choose  a  , 

group  oi   Jobs^o  study.  ..^^^    2.152  3.112 

.A.     My  Hchobl  helps  me  recogniz^  and  understand  those 

things  in  my  Jife  lii^t  are  important  ^to-  me.  HOP        2.165  3,60 

5.  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 

people  who  work  in  vp^i^us  jobs.  178         2 .179  3.68 

6.  My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  tny  .feelings  th,  t  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

l^hlnk  I. might  111?  to  work  on.  ^lli   2.170  3,8A 


My  school  liclps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 

earner. 


1.6A     .  2.166      3.  95 


8.  My  school  helps  me  see  t;hat  school  is  a  form  of  a  job  *  ^  '    .  * 
where  success  in  b£.sic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  whatever  T  Lm  going  to  do.                                                 1118        2 .1A7  3,60 

9.  My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs.  177  2 .158  3.90 

10.     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need. to 

knov/  in  the  Job  I  am  planning  for.  1.  63       2 .163  3.99 

n.     Mv  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

sini;le   Job  I  am  plrnning  for.  1.56        2.161  3.108 

12.  My  sclior  i  hf^Ips  me  natch  ny  interests  and  abilities 

with  the  skills  thc.L  are  needed  in  p.roups  of  jobs.  iIaO        2.180  3.105 

13.  My  srhof.l  helps  mc  see  Cfi.-iC  how  I  net  .md  what   1  j\m 

mny  fit  one'  kind  ol    job  more  t-h-'m  .-inot-hc'r  kind  of   job.  1.78     ■  2 .16A       3.  83 


1.91       2.158      3.  76 


ERIC 


lA.     Mv  St  hoc'l  has  activ  tics  showing;  why  certain  types  of 
]ohi,  I  cquirc/ :f;orc  e*ucatioh  antl  training  th.m  other 
V inds  of   jobs .  ^  ^ 

(PJtMsr  do  not  sign  your  name.     Vour  return  vill  be  kept  confidential  for_ 
O  ^  purpc^Hes  oi   this  study.) 


^OULTON-UDELL-  TOTAL  STUDENtS 

STUDENT  SEGMENT;     HJSTRUCTIONS :     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


{ChccV  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     4  21  5  24  6  29  7  29  840    9  3^  1042    1138    12  29 


K  - 


,1.     My  school  has  act  ivl  1 1  cs '^hat  TTelp  me  find  out  what  , 
iobs  and  work.  mean. 

2.  •  My  school  helps  me  see  mv  strengths  and  my  interests 

when  T  am  thinking  ab'out  choosing  n  job, 

3.  My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  tq  choose  a 
group  of  jobs  to  study. 

4.  My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those  ^  . 
things  in  my  li^fe  that  are  Important  to  me. 

5.  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  In  various  Jobs. 

6.  'My  school  helps  me.  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 

and  my  feelings  thai  relate  co  a  group  of  jobs  that 
1  tMnk  J  miglit  like  to  work  on. 

.  7.  Mv  .st'hoi>l  liclps  m*>  see  that  a  person's  standard  of 
ll\*iug  depends  on  tnc  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner. 

8.  Mv  r,t.hOi>l  helps  me  see  that  sfhool   Is  a  l*orm  of  a  job 
wht-re  success  jn  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  go'ing  to  do. 

9.  My    .chool  provides  experiences  lor  me  to  use  tools 
and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

10.  My  Si  hool  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  1  need  to 
kncn.  in  the  job  1  am  planning  for. 

11.  My  schoc'I  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single   M'h  I  am  planning  for, 

12.  My  scltof  1  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
with  thi'  sklVls  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs, 

13.  My  S(  hur. i  helps  me  see  that  Ju^w^^T^ct  and  what  I  am 
may  iil   one  kind  of  ]ob  nfoie  than  another  kind  of  job. 

14.  My  school  has^  ac t i vi t ies  showing  why  certain  types  of 
joli,  rc^qulre  more  educati-Dn  and  training  than  other 
kincLs  of  jobs. 


MUCH 
HELP 


1.34 


1.37 


1.86 


1.53 


1.61 


1.76 


iai9 


1^2 


1.  37 


798 


SOME 
HELP 


1-29        2 . 191 


2.169 
2.  UP 
2.159 
2.163 


NO 

HELP 


3-62 
3.7.9 
3.105 
3.37 


3j66 


2.163  358 


2  J60 


2118 


2140 


3A6 


3A5 


3flO 


2.  166  3.79 


1.   36     2.  144  "  3.102 


1.  33  .  2.168     3.  81 


70  2.14^ 


3.  67 


1.  65      2.161      3.  56 


2187- 


963 


ERIC 


(Pict^be  do  not  si  f,n  your  name, 
put  po:ies  of   this  study. ) 


Vou 


r  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 


NORTH  MAHASKA      TOTAL  STUDENTS 


1 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS;^    1-  Please  check  a  rejsponse  to  all  statfements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


10. 


n 


12 


(Cherl(  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:.   A   54  5  49    6  49    7  57  8  51    9   53  10  52  -11A2    12  52 


My  ^(^^ol  has  ncLlvlties  that  help  me  find  out  what- 
job's  and  wprk,  mean.  •  , 

My^3ijhool  helps  me  sec  my  s*trengths  and  my  Interests 
when  I .  aiii  thinking;  ah(MJt    rhooslny;  a  job." 

My  S(ho()lvJ^is  activities  that,  help  me  to  choose  a 
j^roup  of  jobs  to  study. 

My  scliool  helps  me  rc-'i.'o^^nize  and  understiind  those 
things  in  my  lift   that  a;re  important   to  me. 

My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills,  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  varioi'S  Jobs. 

My  school '  helf   -m'e  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feel  int  s  th.jt  roi.ite  to.  a  i^roup  of  Jobs  that 
1   ^;Llnk  1  mi^'l  t    like. Lcr  work  on. 

My  school  helps  me  se(^  that,  fi  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  lIil  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 
eainrr.  •  ' 

» 

My  jM  iK.  wl  helps  nuj  SiH\  t^hal  schoolf^Is  a  form  of  a  job 
whri  i'  Luircess  Jn         i  i\    r  1 11  s   Is.  nc-c.tlcd  to  be  success- 
Mil'   IK  whatever   I   am  ^oinp,  to  do. 

\. 

Mv     r.lioc^l  provides  experiences   f9V  me  t.  o  use  tools 
ai^I  oq\iipment   that  are  used  in  Variovts.  groups  of  Jo^s. 

My  school  helps,  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
knou'  in  the  job  T  am  planning  for. 

Mv  ^s'^rhoit  helps  me  get  f  he  skills  that  are  basic  to  a' 
sin^'lo   't'h  *1   cim  planning  for. 

My  o(  iM>  1  helps  ^e  match  my  interests  and  abilities 
witii  thi   skil's  that  are  needed  in  ^,roups  of  jobs. 


13.  My  si:ho('i*  helph  me  ^ee  that  how  1  act  and  what  I  am- 

•   may  fit   one  kind  of  job  more  than  another  kind  oft  job, 

14.  '*  Mv  mL-.v'!.  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of 

j  '1'..  ri  r;ulri*  ii.c  r*-  edurati^'H  and  training  than  other 
k  ind'5  of   j ob*-:  . 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 
HELP 


1.199 

} 

1.133 

1.  87 
1.  91 


1-121 
1617 


2  JL92^ 
2.157 
2.227 
2.213 
2.250 


1.133  2.226 


«lPl'-.tM'  do  not.  .sli;n  ycnir  name.     Your  return  will,  be  kept  confidential  for 
Q  ptjrposes  ol    thJ  i  .■iti.dy.) 

ERIC  I 


NO 

HELP 


1.   79      2.293      3.  87 


1. 101      2.251  3.107 


1.103      2.234  3.122 


1.142      2.229      3.  88 


1.104      2:251  3.104 


1.120      2.233  3.106 


1.  99      2.233  3.1 


3.  68 
3.169 

3^111 
3.159 
3.118 
3J.00 


2.209  3.129 


3198  1611 


OSKALOOSA    TOTAL  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


10. 

1] . 

12. 
13. 

.14. 


Rir 


1-  Please  check. d  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


(Check  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     4190  5  211  ^183  7  22618  212  9  210  10  213  11153  12178 


My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
jobs  and  work  mean. 

My  school  helps  me  s6t'  my  strengths  and  my'  interests 
when   [  ^am  thljnking  .'ihoul    choosing  a  job.  \  . 

My^srhool  has  activltiei:>  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  .of  jobs  to  study,  '  , 

My  school  helps  me  reco^.nlze  and  understand  those- 
tlrlngs  in  my  life  that  are  important  to  me, 

Nly/school  helps  me  see  the  special'  skill^^  needed  by* 
people  who  work  in  various  Jobs.       »     **  ^ 

\  • 

My  sciiooi  helpi=  me  discover  my-  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings,  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that  ^ 
1  think  I  m^ighi    lika  to  work  on. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  a  person  s  standard  of 
living  depends  on  tne  kind  of  Job  he  has  as  a  wage 
earner.  **  > 

My  sf'.hool  helps  rve  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 
whi*re  success  In  basic  skills  Is  needed  to  be  success** 
.ful  in  whatever  1  t'.m  going  to  do. 

My  :>chool  provides  expe 'lences  for  me  to  use  tools 
and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
'  know  in  the  job   T  /  r:i  planning  for. 

My  school  helps  me  gtt  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  d 

single  job  T  am  planning  for. 

My  sc.noc^l  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 

with  the  skills  that  are  ne^ed  in  groups  of  jobs. 

My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am  * 
may  lit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 

My  b<-hool  has  act  vities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  rc-quire  more  education  and  training  than  other" 
kinds  of  jobs. 


(Ploase  do^not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 


1-2A8  2-12A5 

1.3A7     2.  937 

I 

1.302  2.8A7 
1.572  2.876 


1.A92  2.950 


\M\  2.957 


1.423  2.899 


'"l.7A7  2.774 


1493  2.750 
2  £40 


3.283 
3.492 
3.627 
3.328 
3.334 

3378 

3^A54_ 

3255 
'   J» 

3.  522 


1.318     2.850  3.608 


1.  312     21003  3.461 


^  479     2. 882  3.415 


1.520     2.817  .  3.439 


.  6108  12,627 
confidential  fori 


6,129 


TOTAL-  OTTUMWA  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  SEGMENT:     I NSTKUCTION.S :     I-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

•  2-  riensc  check  , only  one  response  per  statement' 

(Chei  k  one)  GRADE*  LEVEL:     4400  5472  6494  7  5118572  9524  10461  11383  12365  ^ 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 
HELP 


NO 

HELP 


1..     My  school  has  c^fiivltle?  that  help  ;ne  find  out  what 

jrb>*  Jnd  work  mtcii. .  "  -  *  , 

2.     My  srhool  helps  re  sor  my  strengths  rind  my  Interests^ 
vhon  I  ai..  thinkin/.  abrj(   ivhooslnp.  a  job.*  J  ^ 

^.     My  I'.c'hool  lias  <ictlvit;cs  that  lieip  njr;  tf)  choose  a 
>:roup  r  l   job.s  Co  fitii'iy.  * " 

4.     My  .school  help.^  nie  rf(  ojin  l;'e  and  *  unde..r!:T  cane!  those 
^Llnngs  In  r.iy  life*  tha^  arc  lm{)or.rant  to  me. 

S.    'Mv  Si'hof  1  hivlpa  mc  ^       ihe  spot*  i  rj  -  sk  1 1  ig  needed  by 
pfoplu  who  V(M  k    In  v.,r!o:.3  Jobs. 

t\.     My  ^iho(  i  ltrlp>-:  r.a-    lisciv.oi         interoKtK,  iry  abilities, 
.Hid  !;iV  t^-elii:^^b  LiMtVi-f j -i t o  t.c»  .i  group  of  Jobs  that 
I   t.hiiik  I  miKbl    llkt-  K)  vf/rk  on. 


1.735     2.2731    ^.  716 


1.853      2.2267  3.1062 


1.795      2.2100  3.1287 


1.1312    2.2074    3.  796 


1.  996    2.2322    3.  864 


1.1148    2.2104     3.  930 


My 'Scho  ol  l.t  ips  HM*  \\\.A   t   perfion's  standard  of 

living  dtipends  o\\  che  kin^l        joo  be  has  as  a  wage  • 


1,  951     2.2022  3^209 


8.     '-'v       hot'l  ho'' r»«\:'.-  t.ee  thai   ^i^hor  l   js  a  fotm  6f  a  job 
\'hi-r*'  n^^^oss  Irnl.j^ii*    skllJb  is  ure-lcHl  to  be  success- 
f  tl   in  uhaCc^'LT  Kam  ^''ing  to  do^ 


1.1647     2^887     3.  648 


,     Mv  .11  hi-^  tl  pic»vjUi.'b  lcn<*rs  lor  tne  to  use  tools 

uhI  (.quipmonr  thai  arc  used  in  various  groups  of  Jobs. 


1.1043     2A976  , 


10.     Mv'Hihf>ji  hi'lpii  nic  plai    !  >  j'.t-t  the  skills  1  need  to 
ir.  t  hi    )oh  1  "at.i  plaiinin^'.  for. 


1.  879     2^020  3^283 


11  f    Mv  fuhc    '   hv'lpr^  ni4!       t    the  skills  that  are  baslr  to  a 


^  \     1 .>  J  am  p  1  -ni  i .  A  Tor 


l:^ .     Mv  Hi        ■   lic-ps  mt-  in.i^'ri*  riy  irteroSts  and  abilities 
\.*lth  til  ■     that.  Heeded  In  v;rcnps  of  Jobs. 

*  f' 

13.     MV  soLof  I  helps  no  s  how  i  act.  and  what  I  am 

nny  f  ir.  oiv    Hn<!        jwb  ni'n'>  I'haa  another  kind  ^of  job. 


1.  784     2-1956  3^442 


1.  752     2;5295  3^135 


1J.227     21968  3.987 


ERIC 


.*!y  S'^hi'  1  !ias  at  I'l v 1 1  li-s  showinK  ^^hy  certain  typ^s  of 
job'.  iy-<4uirt'  tnu'ti- 


eviu'  .u  '  n  af\d  tr.iining  than  otfer 


11161     2  2070  3.952 


1A,283  29,792  14,A7A 


n'icja'fci"  r!o  i\nt  •  J  Kn  y'l'r  nario,     .'our  return  wijl  be  kept  confidential  for 

purpf>ses,o!    th»i»    •Lu-'s.)  \ 


PEKIN    TOTAL  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  segment:     INSTRUCTIONS:-    1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

»  2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


(Chcrk  one)  {fuADE  LEVEL:     4^9    5  6Q    6  61    7   69  8  55  9   59  10  63  1155    12  40 


1.,  My  school  has  'activities  that  help  nie  find  out  wtvji: 
'    -   jobs  and  work  mg^n.' 

'A'  ■         •  * 

2.    My  school  helps  me  see  ny  s'trengtj;s^nd  tny  interests 
when  I  am  thinking;  about   choosiTng  a  job. 


3.    My  school  has  agjt>4<'it  ics  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
gVoup  of  jabsTco  study. 

U.     My  school  helps  mt   recognize  and  .understand  those 
things  in  my  life  *that  are  important  to  me. 

5.    My  school  ^elps  me  see  the  special  skirlls  needed  by 
"T^eople  who 'work  in  varit  us  jobs. 

6;    My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelings  that  re  ate  to 'a  group  of  jobs  tl^at 
think  1  might  like  to  work  pj^^ 

7.     My^scho  )!  helps  nic  see  '  hat  a  person's  standard  of 
Jiving  depends  on  the      nd  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 


earner . 


8.  My  srhool  helps  n  •  see  That  school,  is  a  form  of  a  job 
where  success  In     as  i  v    :  kij/ls  ilBT^eeded  to ^  success- 
ful  in  whatever  I  viin  go  ng  to  do. 

9.  My  school  prov^der^  e^Tpe  fences  foKme  to  use  tools 
and  equipment  that  ' are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

10.     My  school  helps  me.  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
.  know  in  the  job  I  *am  planning  for. 

IT.     My  school  helps  Tr:e\get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 
single   ;ob  I  ani  plahninr.  for.      '  *  . 

^\     •  •■  . 

12.    My  sc^iooi  helps  ni.^  match  my  interests  and  abilities 

with  the  skil'.s  that  are  needed  in  groups  of  jobs. 


13. 


My  school  helps  mu  see  that  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  ^-f  j\>b  more  than  another  kind-  of  job, 


LA.     My  school  has  act  vities  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  mor':*  education  and  training  than  pther 
kinds  rf  jobs^ 


ERIC 


j(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.     Your  return  will  be  kept 
purposes- of  thisv study.) 


1.'93 

2.  386 

3.  A2 

1.128 

2.  302 

3.   91  ^  ' 

1.115, 

2.277 

3;  129 

1.180 

2.260 

3 .  81 

1.137 

3.  82 

1.153 

2.277 

3.  91 

1.117 

2.271 

3.133 

1.205 

2.239 

3.77 

1.1  AA 

2  9A1 

1  1  1A 
J  'J.  J** 

1.125 

2.290 

3.106 

1«105 

2.270 

3.U6 

1.  85 

2  J29 

3J.07 

1.157 

2.2AA 

3J20 

1-168 

2.255 

3.  98 

1912/  39^j^ 
confidential  for 


1437 


STUDENT.  SEGMENT:     INSTKIjCTIONS  ; 


RUSSELL-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 


1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 


(Chec1<  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:   ^ . Ji.5.20  .  6_29    7  20^._ 9j^..  10_^  lljj5_  12_jj^ 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 
HELP 


NO  . 
HEtP 


3. 


ro. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


ERIC 


My  school  has  activities  that  help  me  find  out  what 
jobs  ancf  work  mean. 

My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths; and  my  interests 
when  I  ar.i  thinking  about   choosing  a  job.  ' 

My  school  has  activities  ithat  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  of* jobs  to  study.  /! 

My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those 
1:hings  in  my  life    ihat  Aife  ImpoTtant.  to  me. 


5.     My  school  heip:i  me  sec  ijitic  special  skills  needed  by 
people  who  work  in  v\iria|)s  jobs. 


My  schof)]  helps  mc  discc^ 


er  my  interests,  my  abilities, 


and  itiy  teelings  thcit    ret  Vte  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 


*/ork 


1  think  1  might   1  Lkc  to 


7.     My  school  helps  mc  see  tihat  a  person's  standard  of 
living  depends  o*n  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 


earner . 


My  school  help's  me  sbb  tjiat  school  ts  a  Form^  of  a  job 
vhere  success'  .;In  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful in  what^^r  I/^i^  gt-^ing  to  do. 

My  :^chool  provides  expediences  for  me  to  use  tools 
and,  equipment  that . are  psed  in  various  groups  of  jobs. 

H^school  helj^s  me  pl^ai^,^  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  in  the  j^b  'I'am  pjl-^t^ning  for. 


11.     My  school  helpts  me  getj 


the  skills  that  are  basic  to 


single   job  I  am  planniJif'g  for.        ;  » 

■    ■  "    ■         1  '  "  ■  ■  ' 

My  school  help?  me^match"  my  interieSf.s  and  abilities 
with  the  skills  that  ^are_^^eded^  ixi^^gr^^^^^^ 


la'fe'  how  l! 


My  school  helps  me  s^'ej  tha'^  how  I  fict  cfnd  wh^t  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  job  more  thaii  janother  kind  of  job, 

My  school  has  kctivit  lies,  .showing'! why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  mbra  ^^^xiG^:£Xon  and  jtfaining  than  other 
kinds  of  jobs . 


(Please  do  not  sifnjyour  name 
purposes  ol    this  s/tudy.y 


/ 


1>  27     2.   132  3.51 


31 


1..  AA 


559 


2.104      3.73  - 


2.  87  3.91 


l-  37      2.  8^ 


1.  25      2.  95 


1.  27      2.  82 


1.  56      2.103  3.50 


1.  A6      2.120  3.43 


i.  42      2.102  3.65 


1.  AO      2.  93  3.76 


1.  75      2.  97  3.37 


3, -8  7 
3.89 


3.100 


1.  30      2  .-98  3^81 


2  J09 


1.  47       2.  93 


1400 


3.  56 


3.  69 


968 


Your  return  will  l-e  kep*?  confidential  for 


SEiCMOUR-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 

^  ■ 

STUDENT  SEgMJE_NT:     1  N!^ TKUCl  [ ONS  :     1-  iMeastj  check,  u  rfepoh5e\o  'a%l  statements 
/  ,  ,  2-  ritMf^f  ihecl<  only         i^ospon^e'  per  statement 

(CliorU  onc>  GKAni-  li:vi:i:  .^'^IS'  ^1;^>^^    ^Vl    8A3    9  A3  10  46  -1137  ■  12^34  ^  ' 

\  MUCH.      SOME  .NO 

:     .  ^  ,  \  HELP  HELP 

1.     My/school  has  artivlilcs  that,  help  me  finds  out  what  ^ 

'   joby  and  work  mean.  "^Z'  1*  75*^     2, 2A1  3.40 

.2.     My  schoo*i  he'^s"  me  see  my  strengths*"  and  my  interests-      ^,  ^  '  \  • 

.    when  T  am  thi.nicin[>  about   choosing  a  job,  '  1. 60     'v  2,  ^97  3.99 

v,3.'  My  school  has  activirlcs  that  help  me  to  choose  a 

group  of  jobs'*  to  stu(iv^.  "  1  .^1.       2,  3.84 


A.     My  scho()l  he  lps  ne  recognise  and  unders^art^  \hose 

'   things  in  my  life  that  are 'ii-^mportant  to  me.  ^,90        2.^06  3,^0 

■  '   •  '  •.  '    ^  '\  ^'^  ■  '  ' ■  ■  .  . 

\  5.-   My  school  helps' me  sec  the;  special,  skills  needed  by  ^ 

\  people  vho.work  in  various  jobs.  ^  K^06      2.157  3^93 

•     ^  •  "  -  '  1         ■  *  ,     \    ■   '     .  y 

^  6.     My  school  helps  me  diflcover  my  interests^^        abilities,  , 

and  my  feelings  thcii    ijcl.ttf  co  a  group'^of  jdbs  that* 

1   thjtik  1  mlphr   like  to  work  (^n.  ►  '  -    1.93  -      2  3.79 

■  ^    V     ■  ■.■  .  .    — .  — 


7.  My  school  helps  me  see  thnt  '  r\  person*?  standard  of 
It^vlng  depends  on  the  kind  of^job  he  has  ;as  a  wage 
earne  r .  s 


1.73       2.1^3  •  3.100v 


8.  My  school  helps  re  see  ,thal   school   i^  a.  form  of  a  job  , 
whcr*:;  a-uccess  in  ':)asii    skills  Is  j^eeded  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do,       v  •    ^  \        1.1A6       2 .157  3.53 

^  ■  "  .  .  • 

9.  My  school  provider  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools  . 

and  equipment  tha:  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs'.        „      1 .  75       2 .176  3.105 

10.     My  school  helps  me  pl:ii;i  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  in -the  job  I  am  planning  for.  1.  70      2 .174  3,112 

11;     My'  school  helps  me  gel  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a  J 
single  job  I  ai^pTann-in^  for.  -  ^- ^  •    I.  44       2.220  3.^2 

12.  My  schoc'l  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities        ^'                         j   ■  ^  . 
with_  the  _  RViJJ.5^^jLhaj^are  nee4ed— ^rov+ps  of  jobsi—  1.-  ^  2  .^1^  ^.-H^ 

13.  My  school  hel$s  me  see  t};iar  how:  I^. act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kih(i  of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job. 

1.  95      2. ISA.     3.  77 


/ 


ERIC 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.     Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
^  purposes  o!    this  study.) 


i4.     My'sc'nooi  has  artivlties  showing  why  certain  types  of  .    ^       %  ^ 

jobs  require  mor-.^  education  and  t  ra  inlng .  than  other  .  ^• 

kinds  of  jobs.  *  1.108      2.178  3.70 


11/43       2664  1177 


SIGOURNEY  -  TOTAL'  STUDENTS 


STUDENT  SEGMENT;     INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements 

"  2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statemenst 


(Qiec.k  one)  GRADE  tEVEL:     4  78    5   7A  6  92    7  92   8  86   9  7A  \ol04ii68    12  74 


MUCH  SOME  NO 

HELP  HELP  HELP 

1.     My  school  has  activities* that  help  me  find  out. what 

jobs  and  work  mean.                                                                         1.  101  2.  508  3.  128 


2.  My  school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests  .  ^ 
when  I  ani  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.                                     1.  127     2.  A35      3  175 

3.  My  schooT  has  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 

group  of  jobs  to  study.  1.13A^  ^  2.  357     3.  2A6 

A.     My  school  help,s,  me  recognir^e  and  understand  those  ' 

things  in  my  lifp  thnt  are  important  to  me.  .    l.^Al     2.  330     3.  166 

5.  My  school  helps  me  see  tK'fc'special  skills  needed-by 

^   people  who  work  in  .vnrious  jobs.  l;  203     2.  391      3.  1A3 

6.  My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
and  my  feelingb  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

1  think  1  might   like  to  work  on.  1.210     2.359     3.  168 

1 l\y  schooi  helps  me  see  that  a  person's  standard  of  \  ^ 

living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  as  a  wage 

earner.  .  r  1.171     2.350  3.216 


8.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  school  is  a  form  of  a  job 

where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success-  • 

ful  in  whatever  T  am  going  to  do.  1,  253     2.  332      3.  152 

9.  My  school  provic.es  experiences   for  me  to  use  tools  - 

and  equipment  that  are  used-in  various  groups  q|  jobs.  1.  202     2;  3A7     3.  188 

10.  My  school  helps  me  pj an  to  z^t  the  skills  I  need  to 

know  in  this  job  I  am  planning  for.                                               1,  165     2.  376  3^  196 

  J  

11.  My  schQfii  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  job  I  am  planning  for.                                                        1.  120     2.  369  3^  2A8 

12.  My. school  helps  me  match  my  Interests  and  abilities  

-  — — w^^H--^h^  skirli^  that  a^^^^^  '  1.  127     2.  3.  1^9 

s  —      '        -   '    ■  -  ■  ■  ~  ^  .  "  '  ■ 

13.  My  schooi  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and'  what  I  am 

may  fit  one  kinr   of  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job.  I.  1^6     2,  359     3^  182 

U.     My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of. 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  training  than  other 

kinds  of  jobs.  .  }^  216    2.  351     3.  168 

7  2A68       5305  25A5 


(Please  do  no^   sign  your  name.    Yoi/r  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 

Q  purposes  of  .his  study.) 


ERIC 


\TR;I  COUNTY-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 
STUDENT  SEGMENT;     INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Pl«is42  olieek  a  response  to.  all  stateraent^i^ 

(Qier.k  one)  GRADE  LI  VEl  :     A_3g_5_^6_|6_  7  33  8  23_  9  39  10  39  11  19  12  7.^ 

MUCH  SOME  NO 

■                                      '                                                HELP  HELP  HELP 

1.  .My  school  hris  activities  that  help  me  find  out  What 

jobs  and  work  mean.          /  .                                                              1.  33  2,  2O8     3,  42 

2.  My'school  helps  me  see  my  strengths  and  my  interests 

when  I  ani'  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.                                      1.  39  2.  138     3.  106 

3.  My  school  has  act  1 vit ies  that  help  me  to  choose  a 

group  of  jobs  to  study.                                                                    j^^  33  2.  129     3.  121 

A.     My  school  helps  me  recQ|i^aize  and  understand  those 

things  in  my  Jifo  that  are  important  to^^^e.                                 1.  68  2*  160     3.  55 

5.     My  school  helps  me  .^ee  the  special  skills  needed  by  .  ^ 

J2^c)ple  who' work  in  various  jobs..                                                   1.  69  2.  147     3.  67 


My  school  helps  me  discover  my  interests,  my 'ab'ili^Jties , 

and  my  feelings  that   relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that  • 
I  think  1  might  like  to  work  on.  »  1.  63       2.  1A9     3.  TY 

My.  school  helps  me  see  that  a  peTvSon's  standard  of 
living  depends  on  the  kind  of  job) he  has  as  a  wage 

^--^^"er.  ,  ^  -  1.  42       2.  134     3.  107 

My. school  helps  me  see  that  school  is 'a  form  of  a  job 
wh^re  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  stfccess- 

ful  in  whatever  I  am  going  to  do.  1.  102      2.  129      3.  52 


9.     My  school  provides  experiences  for  me  to  use  tt>ols 

and  equipment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs.  1.61       2.108  3.114 

10.  My  school  helps  mc  plan  .to  >;et  the  skills  I'ne^'ed  to 

know  in  the  job  T  am  planning  for.  -  1.  48       2.  136      J.  99 

11.  My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single  job  I  am  planning  for.    '  -     -    I^JlL,^    2.  145      3,  97 

•  ^5^^^^^  J^^^^P^        ?^^ch  my  interests  and  abilities 

with  the  skills  that  are  needed  in  groTTps^of  jobs"  "l~  3]^      2 .13$  37^j[^~~ 

13.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  how  I  act  and  what'  I  am 

may  fit  one  kind  qf  job  more  than  another  kind  of  job.  '  1,  55       2.  144      3.  83 

14.  My  school  has  activitias  showing  why  certain  types  of 
jobs  require  more  educ  it  J  op , and  training  than  other 

kinds  of  jobs.  /         —  1.  59       2.  145      3,  79 

7'^"'  y  745         2008  1209* 

(Pieas^e  do  not  sign  your  name.     Your  return  will  be  kept  conf Identlal^  f  or 
^  purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 


VAN  BUREN-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 

STUDENT  SEGMENT;     INSTRUCTIONS:     1-  Please  check  a  response  to  all  statements  . 
■  '2-  Please  check  only  one  response  per  statement 

(Cheok  one)  GRADE  LEVEL:     4   60  5  78   6  81    7  91   8  92    9*60    10  84    11   59  12  58 


MUCH  ^SOME  NO 

HELP  ^HELP  HELP 

My  .school  has  activirlcs  that  help  me  find  out  whnt. 

Johs  :md  work  mean;  1 92  2^91  ^^79 


My  school  helps  me  sec  my  strengths  and  my  Interests  ^ 

whea.  jTani  thinking  about  choosing  a  job.  \l,  98       2  385        3,  179 

r  ■  — 

My  .sch^  oL.'Jhas  activities  that  help  me  to  choose  a 

grbup  of  :|Dbs  to  study,  .       1116       2  321  3225 


A.     My  school  helps  me  recognize  and  understand  those; 

things  in  my  life  that  are  important  to  me.     ^  j.  216      2.332        3. 114 

5,     My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 

people  who  work  in  various  Jobs.  1, 172      2369  3,121 

6^.     My  school  hel'ps  me  discover  my  interests,  my  abilities, 
_a\^d  my'  feel,iiVgs  that  relate  to  a  group  of  jobs  that 

I  H;hlnk  1  ^tnig^htM  ike  to  work  on.  ,  1. 164      2.359  3.139 

.      f  .  "         '  '-^ 

7  .     My  $chox>l  "helps  me  see  that  n  person'  s  standard ''of  .  { 

II  ving  .dep(*ndf;  on  the  kind  of  job  he  has  .as  a  wage 

.      .    eai  n(/i-r         /  1.114      2 . 342      3.206  . 

8.  My  ijichool  lieLps  me  see  that  school        a  form  of  a  job 

'    wht-re  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
*  ful  in  whatever  I  mtr  going  tt^do.  ,  ^  1.246      2.296  3.120 

9.  My  5ichoo\  provides  experiences  tor  me  to  use  tools 

and  equ^ment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of  jobs.  1;215      2 .312  -  3.135 

10.     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  1  need  to 

.know  In  the  job  I  am  planning  for..  1,118      2,347  3,197 

i 

1.1.     My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  are  basic  to  a 

single^:c'b  I  am  planning  for.  1.  94      2.327  3.241 

'  j.2 .     My  schorl  helps  me  match  my  interests  and  abilities 

.'^wi'tTT  tfTwr  ski  1  s"~thatr7rre^n^iiTled-  in  ^rairps  erf  j^:^;    ;    1,  93      2.374  3.195 

13;     My  school  helps  me  see  that:  how  I  art  and  what  I  am 

may  .fit  one  kind  of  Job  more  than  another  kind  of  Job.  1.166      2.336  3.160" 

14.     My.  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of  ^ 
jqbs  require  morv^  education  and  training  than  other 

kinds  of  jobs.  1.158  2.341.  3.163 

i'^  .    ■  .      ^   ■ 

•  '  ■    ^  2062        4932  2274 

'(Please -do  not  sign  your  name.     Vour  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
^j^^"  purposes  o*   this  study.)         ^  ^ 


.      •  ;■■  ,^7      *  ----- 

WAYNE  CO.-  TOTAL  STUDENTS 

\      •  -  ' 

STUDENT  SEGMriKT:     lNSTKUC\lON'S :     1-  Please  chedk  a  response  to  all  statements 

^         2-  PleaBC  check  only  one  response  per  statement 

(Gum  K  one)  GKADK  U:\E\  :     A  .60  3  65  6  73  7  64  8  72  9  60  105&    1162    12  52 


1.     My  school  has.  atitlvlt  ies  that  help  me  find  out  what 


jobs  and  wor|K 


mean 


2.  My  school  helps  me  ^'^ee  my  strengths  and  my  Interests 
when  I  am  thinking     bout   choosing  a  job. 

3.  My  scliool  has  activ.ties  that  help  me  to  choose  a 
group  of  jobs  to  sti  iy.  ' 

A.     My  school  helps  me  recogni::e  and  understand  those 
things  in  my  life  that  are"*  important  to  me, 

5.  -  My  school  helps  me  see  the  special  skills  needed  by 

people  who  work  in  various  jobs. 

6.  My  school  helps  ru/  discover  my  in  re  rests,  my  Abilities, 
and  my  feelings  ihi  I   rcA:\tn  to  a  group  of  jobs  that  ' 

I   think  1  m-iv,ht  lo  work  on. 


MUCH 
HELP 


SOME 
HF.LP 


NO 

HELP 


1.108      2.376  3.80 


1.133      2.314  3.117 


1.128      2.306  3.130 


1,232      2.241      3.  91 


1.198      2.282     -3.  84 


1.154      2.297       3  jl3 


7.  My  school  liclps  mo  soc  that  n  person's  standard  of 
living*  depends  on  the  kind  ol  job  he  hi\s  as  a  wage 
earner. 


1J36      2^82  3^46 


8.  My  school  helps  me  see  that  school   Is  a  form' of  a  job 
where  success  in  basic  skills  is  needed  to  be  success- 
ful  in  whatever  T  air  going  to  do. 

9.  My  school  provides,  experiences  for  me  to  use  tools 
and  -^qu^pment  that  are  used  in  various  groups  of' Jobs, 


1-277      2222       3.  65 


2^70  3^69 


10.     My  school  helps  me  plan  to  get  the  skills  I  need  to 
know  4n  the  job  I  am  planning  for. 


1'2. 


13. 


ERIC 


My  school  helps  me  get  the  skills  that  afe  basic  to  a 
single  Job  I  air.  planning  for. 

My  schorl,  helps  me  match  my  inreresrs  and  -abilities 
w»ith  the  ski  lis  that  are  .needed  in  groups  of  jobs. 

My  'school  helps  me  see  th  it  how  I  act  and  what  I  am 
may  fit  one  kind  of  Job  more,  than  another  kind  of  job. 

My  school  has  activities  showing  why  certain  types  of  » 
Jobs  require  more  education  and  tr^^ining  than  other 
kinds  of  jobs .  -  . 


lA31       2^99  3A34 


1^04 


2129 


4087 


(Please,  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  thts  study.) 


2^85  3JL77 


2?ie  3^44 


1^45       2?0y  3^2 


1^56       2?B0  3;i8 


1680 


PARENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


ACL' TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1-  Please  check  ell  statements 

2-  Please  reepood  vlth  only  one  check  per  statement 


1.    Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 

ELEW.  1.  JR^IGH  2.  HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  1 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  8 


YES 


2.  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

3.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

U.     students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should^ 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  * 

5.  '    I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an 

increased  amount  of  career  information  into  the 
regular  curricul^  of  our  school. 

6.  Parents  invited  b/^he  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

-V       .  -  * 

7.  We  should  devel^ip  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process. 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  ^chool  and  local 
employers  whereby  ^busitie 8%  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration.  i 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 

^formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  ^ould  seem  a  "logical  consideration. 

10.     An  arrrirtgemcnt  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-school 
and  on-the-job  instruction--with  the  goal  of 
antry  level  employment  in  ^n  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


NO 


1.  3 


1.  9 


1.  7 


1.  9 


1.  7 


1.  9 


1.  8 


1. 


1. 


67 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


UNDECIDED 


2.    4         3.  2 


3. 


3.  2 


3. 


3.  2 


3. 


3.  1 


3.  t 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study,) 


ALB  I  A- TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


r 


1-  Please  check  all  statements 

2-  Pleass  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


Hark  the  present  level  of  yo^r  oldest  child; 
ELEM.  1.    26  JR  HIGH  l.\     10  4?  HIGH  SCHOOL  3. 


28 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  A.  49^ 


f 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  8ch0ol  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

1  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an 
Increased  amount  of  career  information  into  the 
regular;  curriculum  of  our  school. 

^f}'.  "  Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers'with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  considt r at  Ion . 

7.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
I         with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 

"  process . 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  Rchoollng  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
exper It'iucs  would  aeem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.     An  ar ranyeiBCi.it  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  tlor  students  to  alternate  in-school 
and  on-the-job  instruction — with  the  goal  of 
entry  level  employment  in.  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  coac Ideration . 


YES 

1-llQ 
1.-85 

1.103 


1.  89 


1.105 


1.103 


1.  96 


1.100 


84  5 


NO- 
2.  12 


UNDECIDED 


2.  3 


2.  _4_ 

78 


3. 


15 


3. 


3.  n 


94 


—V,  *- 

(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.     Your  return  wil^  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.)  * 


ERIC 


BLAKHSBUlUi-TOTAL  PARENTS  RETURN 


PARENTS  SECMENJ^:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1-  Please  check  all  Btatements 

2-  Please  respood  vith  only  one  check  per ^etatemenC 


Mark  the  present  level  of  yo^r  oldest  child: 
ELEM.   ].      7  JR  HIGH  2/.       1    .  HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  3 


Students  grad  iatln>-  froi^  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  g  od  £toncept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Studi*nts  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunit It/e  during  their  school  years. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  market/able  skill. 


5.  I  believe  that^  Le  can  and  should  integrate  an 
increased  ampiint  of  career  Information  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  out  school. 

6.  Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  ^iscuss  their 
careers  v/ith  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

7.  We  Rhovild  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
proceBs. 

8.  An  arrui^geinen t  betwt'en  ihe  ochool  and  local 
employers  whereby  bueiness  people  discuss  their 
occupationo  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  studenls  to  suppleme;,nt ,  their 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant'*  exploratory 
experic ncos  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

^0.     An  arranr,emcnt  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  for  studenta  to  alternate  In-echool 
and  on-the-job  instruction — with  the  , goal  of 
entry  level  employment  in  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


I.  16  2. 


1.  11 


1.  15 


15 


1.  13 


1.  14 


1 1 8 


2. 


2.  1 


3.  4 


3.  1 


3.  1 


3.  1 


17 


(Please  do  not  ^Ign  your  name, 
purposes        this  study.) 


Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  'for 


ERIC\ 


CARDINAL- TOTAL  PARENTS  RETURN 


1-  Please  chi 

2-  Pleaee  xmm 


all  atatementa 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1.     Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldeat  chlldt 

ELEM.  1.      8  JR  HIGH  2,      16  HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  16 


with  only  ana  check  per  atatement 


OOT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  26 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today, 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  careeir 
opportunities  that  are^^vallable  to  them. 


3.  Students  shcruld  become  <aware  of  and'  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  yeara. 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
posaess  a  marketable  skill. 

3.     I  believe  that  we  can  and  ahluld  Integrate  an 
Increased  amount  of  career  Information  Into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school. 

6.  Parents  Invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

7.  We  ahauld  develop  a  cloaj?  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  In  our  educational 
process. 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
emjployers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 

'     occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration'. 

10.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  for  students  to  alternate  In-school 
and  on-the-job  instruction — with  the  goal  of 
entry  level  employment  In  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


YES 


1.  29 


1.  66 


1/  50 


i:  66 


1.  51 


1.  65 


1.  62 


58 


NO 


2.  23 


2. 


2.  7 


2.  5 


2.  1 


2. 


UNDECIDED 
3.  14 
3.  

3. 


3.-40 


3.  1 


3.     3  / 


58 


2. 


3. 


505 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.)  . 


46 


ERIC 


CENTERVILLE-TOTAL  PARENTS  RETURNS 


PAWENTS  SEGMENT:     INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  Pleate  ch«ck  all  •tatements 

2-  Plaa0«  raapood  vlth  only  ene  check  per  statement^ 


1.    Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 


ELEW.  1. 


37 


JK  HIGH  2.  14 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4. 


61 


2.  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them,. 

3.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
, career  opportunities  during  their  school  yeara* 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  achool  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

'5.     I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  aA 
increased  amount  of  career . information  into  t\ 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school* 

6«     Parents  4.0vited  by  the  school  to  discuss 
careers  J^fth  our  young  people  would  aeem  a 
logic  al^  consideration . 

7.  We  should  develop  a  close  >^orking  relationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process. 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employer^'tShereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration, 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  ^Tudents  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  '*in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  qpnsideration. 

J  . 

10.     An  arrangement  between  the -school  and  local 

employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-school 
and  dn-the-Job  inQtruction — with  the  goal  of 
entry  level  employment  In  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


YES 


1.  59 


NO 


2.  66 


UNDECIDED 


3.  21 


1.144        2.      2  3. 


1.112        2.    16       3.  18 


1.138        2.      2       3.    6  o 


1.117        2.    13       i.  16 


1.139        2.      1        3.  6 


1.13JJ         2.     7       3.  5 


1.130      ,  2.     ^        3.  10 


1.117         2.   11        3.  18 
1090  124    •  100 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your'retum  will  be  kept  confidential  "for 
purposes  of  this  study.)  '  , 


ERIC 


CHARITON- TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 

-I 


PARENTS  SB(»1ENT:    INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  Please  ^httck  lall  •tatemcnts 

2-  Pleaee  reepoQ4  vlth  only^ene  check  per  statement 

1.  Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 

ELIM..i.      30^       JR  mCPti.    14  HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  '  23  OUT  OF  SCHOOL  A.  42 

• 

'  YES        '   NO  UHPE^IDH) 

2.  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today  - 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 

opportunities  that  are  available  to  them.  1>.  2.  ^2         3*  ^0 

3.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 

career  opportunities  during  their  school  years.  1*_12-?       2*   ^*  — 

I. 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  echQol  should             '  v 
possess  a  marketable  skill/                                                    1*  *  °°  ^•_JL  ^ 

5.  I  believe  that  we  j^n  and  should  Integrate  an                   •  ,  . 
increased  amount  of  career  information:  into  the       ^  ^        3  2 
regular  curriculum  >of  our  school.                                          !•   2 .  3,-- 


Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 

careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  *        80  •  11 

logical  consideration.  ^  ^ 


1.  2.^1  3. 


18 


7.    We  ehotild  develop  a  close  working  relajlonjphip 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 


process . 


1.  100       2.    2  3. 


8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their                             ^  . 
opcupations'with  young  people  would  seem,  a     /                                            ^  ^ 
logical  consideration.  /   2.  ^  3.  

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 1 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  t^lr 

formal  schooling  wlt^  "in  plant"  exploratory  ^ 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.  1  *    96       2 .    3  3.  10 

10.     An  arrmgement  betvteen  the  school  and-  local 

employers  for  students  to  alternate  In-school 
and  on-the-job  instruct lon--wlth  the, goal  of 
entry  level  emplo^ent  In^^  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical,  conetopration. 


1.    92       2.    2  3.  15 


^  ^  ,  ,  '818  6  a..  94 

(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.    Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  4for 
purposes  of  this  study.)  . 


ERLC 


DAVIS  COUNTY -TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARarrs  segment:  instructions: 


1-  Please  check  all  statements  /  — 

2-  Please  respond  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


1.    Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 


ELEM.  1, 


29 


JR  HlgH  2. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  39 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  5,4 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept"  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

•  ■      ■  ■  ■  •         ■  i  '  ;  : " 

Students  should  Become  aware  olf  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years^ 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  Bchool  should 
possesGT  a  marketable  skill. 


10. 


ERIC 


I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  intWrate  an 
increased  ampunt  of  carreer  inf ormatio\^into  the 
»regU!^ar  currlculuTn  of  our  school. 

Parents" invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration^ 

We  should  deve  .op  a  clgse  working  relationship 
with '  the  bu8in<iBS  community  in  our  educational 
process .  ^  ,  / 

An  arrangemerft  between  the  school  and  Ibcal^ 
employers  whereby  business  people  discifiss  their 
'  occupations  wlt^J  young  people  would  ..  seem  a 
logical  consideratiqh. " 

-  •  '  * 

An  arrangement  between  the  school- and  local  ^ 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  Schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  ar'rt^gementib'fetween  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  stui^ents  to!  alternate  in-school 
and  on-the-job  instruction—with  the  goal  of 
entry  level  emplpymerit  in|  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration] 


/ 


YES 


1. 


NO 


53 


4  5. 


1.  126  ^ 


1. 


89 


ifo 


1.  106 
t  

945 


2. 

15 


2.  -V 


1.  118      2.  1 


1.  lis      2,  6 


2. 


(Pleiase  do  not  sign  your  name  < 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 

\  •      .    •  * 


UNOECIDED 
3.   3b  . 
3.  l*. 


3. 


1. 


3.  10 


3. 


3. 


3.  14 


121!  »- 


edWville-total  parent-return 


S  SEGMENT:    INSTRUCTIONS:      1^  Please  check ^lT*Bt at ements 

4  2-  Pleaee  reapond  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


Mark  the  present!  level  of  your  oldest  child: 
ELEM.  1.    yS    '  i.    JRHIGH  2.  -     8  HIGH  SCHOOL  3?  8 


Student^  graddatlng 'f rom  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have' a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunitles|-^hat  ay6  available  to  them. 


Students  shoii|d  become  aware  of  and  explore^_myiy 
ctire^r  opporttunlties  ^durdng  their  school  years, 

; '  .V, 

Students  whd  graduate  from  high  school  ehould 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  / 

I  believe  that  we  can  and' should  integrate  'an 
increased  amount  of  career  information  into  the 
regular  'cuirriculum  of  put  school*  * 

Parents  ii|iyited  by  the  ^chool^^o  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  youM  peopl|^«!otild  seem  a  ^ 
logical  consideration^    \  ■  y 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  Jfelationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational  ^ 
process.  "  ^ 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  afxd  lojal 
employers,  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  cofislderation. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  thedr  ' 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory  ^ 
experiences  yould  seem  a  logical  consideration* 

An  arrangement-  between  the  school  and  local 
etaployers,  for  students  to  altjematje  In^-school  | 
and  ot|- the- job  Instructionf- with  the  goal  of 
entry  JJ^fevel  employment  in  an  occupjational  field 


woi^ld  isWem  a^  logical  conslflerajtiori. 


YES 
1.  25 


1. 


1. 


52 


42 


1-4  8 


1. 


.1. 


42 


45 


1; 


49 


1. 


47,* 


1, 


4r 


397 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  22 


2.  19 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


37! 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  Will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.)  -   .  >  •. 


UMDEcilD 
3.  9 

3.  1  : 


3. 


8 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3 


43 


FAIRFIELD-TOTAL  pArENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:    INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  Please  check  all  etatements 

2-  Pleaae  respond  irlth  only  ©ne  check  per  statement 


J..     Mark  the  preflent  level  of  your  oldest  child: 


BLEM.  1. 


62 


JR  HIGH, 2, 


30 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3. 


39 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  6  2 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 


3. 


4.. 


),ytuni|j 


Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years, 


Students 
posses 


o  graduate  from  high  school  should 
marketable  skill. 


5.  I  believe  that"  we  c^  and  should  integrate  an 
increased  amount  of  career  information  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school. 

6.  .Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  theil^ 
careers^wit^  our  young  people  Would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

7.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process. 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  loQal 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occullations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for. students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experience^  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

10.     An  arrangement  between  theischool  and  local 

employers  foi^  studentii  to  a  lternate  in-school  j 
and  on-.the-job  in8tru(^t ion- -with  the^  goal  of 


entry  level  em 
would  seem  a 


ent 


c^l  (:ons\derst!lon. 


1«  an  occupational  field 


YES 


1.  189 


1. 


184 


1. 


174 


NO 


2.  3 


1.  15».     2.  19 


1.  18«       2.  5 


1.  l70..  2.- 


10 


(Please  do" /lot  sign  your  name. 
purpose9°of  this  Eitudy.) 


'14  7  7'    ,    13  7 

^  ■ 

Your  return  will«.  be  kept  conf,ident^al  for 


UNDECIDED 


1.  82      2.    79       3.  32 


3.  1 


3.  22 


1.  186      2.      1       3.  6 


1.  160      2.    11       3.  22 


3. 


3. 


15 


3.  13 


lis. 


1  I 


FREMONT-TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT: 


INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  PleA«e  ch«ck  idl  •tatements 

2-  PImm  rMpood  w£th  only  ene  check  per  stAt^&ent 


1.    Mark  the  pmsent  .level  of  your  oldeat  child: 


ELEM.  1, 


JR  HICH  2. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  7 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4,  3 


2. 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6. 


9. 


10. 


Students  graduating'  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  prej  aval^Lable  ito,  them.  ' 

"'''/'  ■  •     ■  ,' 

Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore' many ' 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years.  . 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an  ^ 
increased  amount  of  career  inf oTmationlnto  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our.  schoor.        ^  ; 

Parents  ^nvited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration.  '  ; 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relatlo^hip 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process.  ^ 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  jwherfeby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students        supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  **in  plant"  exploratory 

experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

A. 

arrangement  between  the i school  and  local 
employers  ,  for  student^  to  i  Itemate  ^ln-8chool 
and  on-the-job-  instruct  ion- ^with  the  go^l  of 
eptry  level  employment  In  £n  pccupational  field 
Would  seem  a  logical  consideration.  ^ 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name, 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


YES 

I.  13 

la  10 

t. 

1.  13 
1.  11 


1. 


12 


1. 


13 


NO. 

-2.  3 
2.- 


2.  1 


2._ 
2. 


UNDECIDEDl 
3.  2, 
3. 

3.  2 
3.  ^ 


3. 


2 


2. 


3.  1 


3. 


1.  12  2. 


3.  1 


2.  1 


9 


Your  returto  will  be  kept  confldantlai  for 


ERIC 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCT 


S:      1-  Please  chacW  all  •tatem^pts:^  f 
.  .     2r!>^Pi«aa«  respond  ^0tth- ottT^^ptf^^^  statttj^cnt 


■I 


1.    Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child:  ri^  :^ 

ELEM.  1.      7  JR  HIGH  2.   3  HIGH  SCHOOi  3. 


Students  graduating  frop  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

3.    ^Students  should  I  become  |  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities'  diirlng  their  school  years.  . 

A.    Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  sl^ll. 

5.  I  believe  that  we  can.  and  should  Integrate  an 
increased  amount  of  career  Information  It^to  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school. 

■  « 

6.  Parents  In^^ed  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem        >  - 
logical  consideration. 

■-      -   ■  ^    ■  '  > 

7.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relat^ionshlp 
with  the  busjtnejsB  community  In  %\xr  educational  ^ 
process .  * 

8«    An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  whereby  biksiness  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.    An  arrangeident  I  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their  ^ 
fojmal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
V  experiences  would  seem  a  logical 'qpnslderatlon; 

10.    An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 


employeirs  for  studentls  to  altemafe  in-school 
land  on-th^job  instruction — ^wlth  the"^  goal  of 
en^ry  level  employment  in  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


12 


YES 
1.  12 
1.  32 


1,  24 


if  31 
1.  2  3 


1.  29 


1. 


1. 


1. 


29 
27' 

25 
111 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  A.  10 


2.  12 


■'Si" 

1 


2.  5 


.2. 


1 


2. 


2. 


Weoided 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3  .4 


■2.  V)''3.\3 


3. 


3. 


3. 


24 


32 


(Please  do  n<^t  sign  your  nam^.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


ERIC 

8ilj'1liffilff!ff7111iiiJ 


HARMONY -TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1-  'Pltfaae  check  all  statements 

2-  Pleass  rsspontd  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


Mark.  'th»«  present  level  of  your  oldest  ctTlld: 


ELEM,  r. 


JR  HIGH  2. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3. 


2s 


9. 


10, 

\ 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  todajr 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Students  should  beeome  aware  ofiandr  explore  tuoiv 
career  opportunities  during  thellr  schoolj  years.] 

S,tuden-ts'  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  Integrate  an 
Increased  amount  of , career  information  Into  the 
regular  currlcul^um  of  our  school.  *  ^ 

Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  wojuld  seem  a  , 
logical  consideration.  ^        ,  ^ 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  In  our  educational 
process.  '  -  ^ 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and^locaj^r/  ■ 
employers  whereby  busines6  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their  * 
formal  schooling  with  ''in  plant''  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  con^idetatlon. 


An  ,  arri 


angement  between  the  school  and 


employers  for  students  to  alternate  l^-s 


and  on|- 
entry 
would 


a-sihool 
goal  of 


the-Job  Instruction — with  the 
level  employment  In  an  occupational  fl?jld 
s^i^ji  ^  logical  consideration. 


local 


lYES 


13 


1.  '38 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


35 


> 

37 


35 


35 


1.  34 


H 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  k.  2p 

■  r  ■  — ^ 


NO 

2.  18 


2. 


2. 


2. 


3 


'1\  4 


40 


(Pleese  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return. wlll^be  kept,  confidential  for 
purposes  of  tTils  study.)  • 


kjNDECIDED 


•3;  9,' 


3'._i 
\ 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3.. 


3.  2 


3.J. 
30 


ERIC 


HEDRICK-TOTAL  PARENT' RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


I*-  Please  check  all  statements 

2^  Please  resptmd^vlth  only  ene  check  per  statement 


1. 


2. 


T. 


4. 


Mark  the 'present  level  of  your  oldest  child; 
ELEM.  1.      5         •JH.HrCH  2.      3  -  HIGH- SCHOOL  3 . 

■       '  ,  !  > 

Students  graduating  .from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 


Students  should  become  awat'e  of  and  ei^plore  ii 
d^rder  oppott unities  during  their  school  yeirs. 

Students  who  gita^uate*  from  high  school  should 
possess  a^marketable  skill. 

I  believe  t^ia.t  we  can  and  should  integrate  an 
increased  amount  of  oareer  information  intd  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school* 

Parei^  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss,  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
^ogical  consideration. 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educationail 
process . 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  ai>d  local 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  your\g  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  thfeit 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

lOi-    An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
^         employers'  f o^sdladents  to  altelmate  in-saKool 
and  on-the-job  instjruct  Lon~with  the  goal  of 
enpry,  level  employTi|en|t  W  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consjideration . 


YES 
1.  14 


1. 


1. 


1. 


1. 


22 


18 


20 


1.  22 


1.  23 


1.19 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4,  8 

1 

NO^  UNDECIDED 


2. 


2. 


2.  1 


(Please  do  not  sign  ycxyr  name, 
purposes  of  this  study. 3  ^ 


176    ^  13 
Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 


3.  1 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3.  3 


18 


MORAVIA-TOTAL  PAiRENT'RETURr 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:-  INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  Pleaae.chack  all  atatementB 

^  2-  Plaaaa  raapoad  id.th  only  one  check  per  statement 


8. 


9. 


10. 


ERIC 


Mark  the  present  level  of  your  ^dMt  child: 
ELEM,  1,     -4  JK  HIGH  2,     ^  2  HIGH  SCh5oL  3.  13 


Students  graduatlnigTrotn  our  high  schools  today 
generally  hdve  a  go6d  concept  of  the  career  " 
opportunities  that  are  available  to*fTfeni.  ^ 

Students  sliould  become  *  aware  of  anci  exploire  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years.' 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should^  , 
poseeas  a  marketable  skill. 


1,  15 
1.  31 
1.  2  2 


I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  on  -  ^ 

increased  amount  of  career  Information  into  the 

regular  curriculum  of  our  achool.  1,^ 

Parents  ihvited  by  .the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  >rith  our  young  people  would^seem  a 

logical  consideration.  .  1.^ 

shotild  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  In  our  educational 
process.  .  .  1. 

An  arrangemeiTt  between  the  school  and  local  ' 
employers  whereby , business  people  discuss  their  | 
occupations. with  young  people  would  seem  a  , 
logical  consideration.  1. 

An  arrangement  between  th\B  school,  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  With  '4n  plant"  exploratory  -1 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration.  1. 

Ari  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local] 
employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-scho4l 
and  on-the-job  instruction — yith  the  goal  ol 
entry  Tevel  eiiploymbnt  ix^  an  ocqupatlonal  f 
would  seem  a  logical  cotI  elder  at  Ion.  t  ^  1. 


31 


20 


27' 


27 


28 


12  5. 


226 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  XZ 


NO 

2.  15 
2.  1 


2.  2 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2; 


2. 


2.  ^' 


26 


(Please  d6  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
.purposes  .-erf  this  st^udy.)  , 


1 


UNDECIDED 


3.  4 
3  _ 
3.  8 


3. 


1 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


1. 


•  \ 


MOULTON-UDELL-TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:    INSTROcTIONSf      1-  Plea«e  ch«ck  all  Btatements 

2-  Pleatk  rttpood  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


( 


10. 


ex|ferlence8  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

I  aH"  arrangement  between  the  8cho(^l  and  local 
'employers  for  st'ud^ts  to  alternate  in-school  ^ 
and  on-the-job  instruction — with  the  goal  of y 
entry  level  employtnentf  in  an  occupational  fl^^ld 
wojld  seetn  a  logical  consideration. 


1.     Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 

Eim.  l._i__       JR  HIGH  2.       7  HIGH  SCHOOL  3. 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  h^ve  a  good  concept  of  th^  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Stilfeents  shouldj  become  awar^  jol^  and  explorl  many 
caneei-  opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  ' 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an 
Increased  amount  of  career  informatipn  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school. 

Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our^  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consider at  ion . 

We  Bhould  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  business  community  In  our  educational 
process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employe r^^Whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem^  a 
^logical  considerat ion . 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal 'schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 


4 


YES 


I. 


28 


28 


228 


OUT  OF  School  4. 


NO 


1.  11         2.  16 


1.  2. 


I.  25    '     2.  2 


1.  29  2. 


1.  20         2.  3 


1.  29  2. 


28 


2. 


2.  1 


25 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name.  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 
^.purposes  of  this  study.)  ' 


UNDECIDED 

i. 


3..  3 


3.  1 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


17 


NORTH  MAHASKA- TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1-  Please  check  all  statements 

2-  Please  respoa4  vlth  only  ene  che 


cl\per  et 


atexnent 


7. 


8. 


Mark  the  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 

ELEM.  1,      12         JR  HIGH  2.  7  HIGH  SCHOOL'S.  15 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  to4ey 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career^ 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

Studen|[;s  should  b^cojie  kyare  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
(Possess  a  marketable  skil^. 

I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  Integrate  an 
increased  amount  of  career  Information  into  the 
regular  ci!l~rlculuTn  of  bur  school. 

Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  yoong  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration . 

We  should  develop  a  close  working'  relationship  ^ 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  wi^h  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement,  their 
formal  schooling  with  **in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration* 


IQ.     An  arrangement  between 


the 


scho6l  and  local 


empl 
and 


Lojyers  ^of  stufients  to  altemat^  in-school 
on-the-job  instruction — with  tne'gdiil  o;: 
^nttiy'  level  employment  in  an  occupational  f 
vfoulld  de^m  a  logical  consideration^ 


eld 


YES 


1.  26 


1,  50 
1,  4} 

1  47 


fiO 


47 


47 


OUT  -OF  SCHOOL  4.17 


NO 


38  5 


11 


2. 


2. 


2. 


1.  2.  ' 


1.  2.  ' 


26 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  name, 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 


UNDECIDED 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


3. 


14 


3 

3.  6 


3" 


4-8 


OS KALOOSA- TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


V 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


/ 


1-  Pleate  ch«ck  all  statemente 

2-  Pleaft«  tMpond  vlth  only  one  check  per  statement 


1.    Mark  the  present  l^vel  oP  your  oldest  ch^ld: 


BLEM.  1. 


65 


JR  HIGH 


29 


HIGH  SCHOOL  3. 


48 


2.  Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
.generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 

opportunities  that  are  available  to  themJ 

:       ,  •  -      I  : 

3.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  nuoiy 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

o 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill.  \ 

5.  I  believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate,  an 
increased  amount  of  career  intSrmation  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school. 

6.  *  Parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 

careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

7.  We  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
v/lth  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process. 

8.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  whereby  business  people  dl^^uds  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  Seem  a 
logical  cbnsideration.  , 


An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  conSyf^XE^^lon. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  anfi^  local 
employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-school 
and  on-the-^Job  instruction — with  the  goal  of 
entry  level  eppl6yment  in  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  ^onsl.deration. 


ERLC 


YES 


1.  81 


1.190 


1.180 


1. 


1. 


148 


177 


1. 


175 


,  17t) 
1  •  i 

V  ^ 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4. 


54 


NO 


2.  80 


2.  3 


1.148,  2.18 


17 


2. 


} 


'9 


2.12 


150 

-(Please 'do  not  sign  your  name.    Your  return  will  be  kept  conf IdenClQl  for 
purpo'ses  of  this  atydy.)  ' 


UNDECIDED 


3.  35 

I  I 


3.  3 
3.  30 


3. 


12 


3.  51 


3. 


16 


3; 


17 


3. 


17 


/ 

.  16 


177 


OTTUMWA- TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN' 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:    INSTRUCTIONS:  '    1-  PleASf  chack  mil  •tatements 

2-  PImm  rfspood  vl^h  only  ene  cbeck  i>er  statement 


1.    Mark  the  present^  level  of  your  oldest  child: 

ELEM.  1 .  ,  1 1 7        Jjt  HIGH  2.     113  HIGH  SCHOOL  3,  107 

Z..    Students  graduating  from  o%j^  high  6(c{>ool8  today 
, generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the'  crnij^er  j 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  themT^  x  t 


3.  Students  should  becpme  aware  of  and  exploi;e  mimy 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years, 

4.  Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should  « 
possess  a  marke^abjki  skill.  \ 

i 

5.  believe  that  wa  can  and  should  integrate  an 
iGacreaaed  ai^ount  of  career  information  into  the 
r^gul)ir  xVlirTiculum  of  our  school.  , 

Parents""  inyi^teS  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with  our  young*^ people  would  seem  a 
logical  corfsideration. 

should  develop  a  c^ose  V|prking  relationship 
with  the  business  comrounii|r  in  our  educational 
process. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  whereby  tt^iness  people  didcuss  their^. 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
lo^iqal  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school-  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  **in  plant"  exploratory  , 
experiences  would  seem  a^^ogical  consideration. 

10.    An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  loca 

employers  fq,r  students  to  alternate  lu'*ach)ol 
and  on-the-job  instruction— with  the  i^oal   )f  . 
entry  lej^et  employment  In  an  occupat i(>nal  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

I  ■• 


ERIC 


YES 


194 


1."  439 


1. 


-1. 


347 


425 


356, 


415 


1. 


428 


1., 


398. 


1.  m 


3391 


OUT  or  SCHOOL  A.  116 


NO 

2\  I89I 


UNDECIDED 


3.  70 

\  ■ 


49. 


3. 1  9 
3.  57 


2. 


12 


3.  16 

J  .  ,  ■  • 


36 


3. 


61 


•2. 


3.  • 


30 


18 


2. 


2  3- 


3. 


32 


22 


3  5 


I 


3>  37 

3"30 


(Please  do  not»'sign  your  name.  Your  return  wiljl  be  kept  confidentiial  for 
purposes* of  this  study.) 


PEKIM-TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1-  Plean  chmck  all  ttatements, 

2-  Pl«iis«  rMpontf  vlth  only  one  check  per  statement 


1.    Mark  tho  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 


ELEM.  1. 


12 


JR  HIGH  2, 


HICH^SCHOOL  3, 


12 


3. 


5. 


8/ 


10, 


Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
genera|.ly  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career  ^ 
opportunities  that  are  avaljrlible  to  them. 

Students  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  bppoi^tunitles  during  thfeir  school  years. 

Students  who.  graduate'  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  mjkrketable  skill. 

I  believe  that  we^can  and  should  integrate  an. 
Increased  ^ount  of  career  information  itito  th0 
regular  curriculum  of  'our  school.  •  - 

parents  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
careers  with.  our.  young  people  would  eeem  a 
logical  cons'idet^ation. 

We  should^ develop  a  close  working  relationship 
'With  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process.  *  ' 

Ai\  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  ' 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  th^ir 
occupations  with  young  people  woiild  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  Che  school  and  local ^ 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  **in  platit"  exploratory  • 
experiences  would  8eem> a  logical  consideration.. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
emplpyers  for  atuden^s  to  alternate  In^schpol 
and  |on-|,he'-job  instruction — with  the  goal  of 
'  encily  level  employment  in  an  qcjcupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  confilderatlort . 


/ 

YES 


1.  18 


1.  43 


1.  39 


41 


39 


38 


333 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  A.  11 


NO 

2..  15 
2. 


2. 


2. 


1 


2 


2. 


2" 


•>.i  ■ 


(Please  do  not  slgi  your  name..  Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  "for 
purposeB  of  this  i.tudy.)  .\  «.  ,      .  . 


UMDECIDED 
3.  11 

4 


3^ 


3. 


11 


3. 


-  ^ 

3. 


3. 


t2 


RUSSLLL- TOTAL  PARENT  RETURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS; 


1*  Please  chsck  mil  •tatements 
2^  Plaasa  raapood  with  only  one  check  per  statement 


1.     Mark  tht*  present  level  of  your  oldest  child: 

ELEM.  1.      4  JR  HIGH  2-       2  jnCH  SCHOOL  3. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  8 


1:    Students  graduating  from  our  high  achools  today 
generally  have  la  good  concept  o|£  the  career 
opportunitiee  rhat  are  availablle  ^o  them.  ' 

3.  Students  should  become  aware  of  and  eJplore  many 
career  opportunities  during  |helr  school  years* 

*       •       '    »  • 

4.  Students  wh6  graduate  Yrom  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  skill. 

5.  I  believe  that  we  .can  and  should  Integrate  an 
increased  amount  of  career  Information  Into  the 
regular  currlc^um  of  our  school. 

6.  Parentis  invited  by  the  school  to  discuss  their 
,         careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a 

logical  consideration. 

1 .  should  develop  a  close  working  relationship 

^    with'  the  business  community  in  oujr  educational 
process.  r  . 

8.  An  arrangement  between  th^  school  and  locaj.  ^ 
employers  whereby  bus^tr^Bs  people  discuss  their* 
occupatiohajVith' young  people  would  seem  a 

'     logical  consideration. 

9.  "^  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  for  students  to  suppletffent  their 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant**  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem  a  logl^cal  consideration. 

10.     An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 

employers  for  student^  to  alternate  in-^school 
and  on-the-*Job  instruction — with  ttfe  goal  of 
entry  level  employment  ig  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consideration.  * 


YiSS! 


NO 


UNDECIDED 


1.     7        2.    8    I  3._6^ 
2.  r  3;  1 


1.  20 


1.  18        2.    2         ^.  1 


1.19W  2, 


1.  16  2, 


(Pl^as^endp  not  tflgn  your  r\ame. 
purposes  of  tHle  acudy.) 


149    '  17 

Your  return  will  Ife  kept  con/i^entlal  for 


1.  20        2.    1  3.  . 


2._J_  3._1 


1.   17        2.    1         3.   3  • 


1.  19        2.    1  3. 


3.  2 


3.,  5 


23 


S I  G0\| RN EY  -  imil  -PARENT  R HTU RN 


PARiSMTS  SEdMENT: 


INSTRUCTIONS: 


PliBMe  d^«ck  ail  itatemen 

j^iipoibd  irlt:h  oniy^  ene  ch^ck  per  statement  - 


1.    Mark  the  preaent  levelj^of  your  oldest  ji^lltt: 


ELEM.  1.  8 


JR  HIGH  2. 


11 


KIGH  SCHOOL /i.  18 


2.    Students  graduating  from  our  hi*gh  schobls  tod^y 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  Career 
'opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 


A. 


9. 


10. 


Studetlts  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  yedira. 

Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  should 
possess  a  marketable  ^kill. 

I  believe  that  We  can  and  should  integrate  an 
increased  amount \ of  career  information  Into  the 


regular  curriculi^m  of  our  schodl.. 


Parents  invited  bV  the  school  tof  dlficuss  their 
careers  with  our  young  people  Wduld  seem-  a  a 
logical  considerations  ' 

We  should  develop  a^  close  ^working  rfelationshif) 
with  the  business  community  in  our  ^educatiortal 
process.  *  f       /  » 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  find  local 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  .ihelr 
occupations  with  young  people  wpuld  seem  ^ 
logical  consideration.  * 

An 'arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  vlth  '^tti  plant"  exploratory 
Experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-school 
and  on-the-job  instruction — with  the  goal  of, 
entry  lervel  employment  in  an  occupational  fiel^ 
woOld  seem  a  logics!  consijderation. 


YES 
1.  30 


1.  62 


1.  49 


1.  54 


1.  48 


1. 


58 


1. 


59 


1. 


55 


.1 


51 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  2^ 


NO 


2.  21 


2. 


2.  4 


2.  1 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


2. 


(Please  do  not  sign^our  name, 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


■       \    ■       466.         '-'4  3  . 
Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for, 


UMDECIDEb 
3.  12  • 

3.  10  • 


3.  8 


3. 


3. 


8 


3. 


3. 


3. 


8v 


58 


SEYMOUR- TOTAL  PARENT 


R^tTTRN 


PARteliTS  SEGMENT:  INSTRUCTIONS: 


1-  Please  ch«ck  ftll  statements  /  ■ 

2-  Plttattt  rMpood  with  only  ene  check  per  statement 


1./  Mark  the  present  l2vel  of  your  oldest  child: 

€LEM.  1.  JR  HIGH  2.  '  HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  ICJ 


> 


•"•2. 


3. 


6. 


i 

^  8. 


10. 


Students  graduating  from  our  hi^(\/ schools  today 
generally  have  a  good  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  td  them. 

3tu4ent6  should  become  aware  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years. 

St^'udents  who  graduace  from  high  8 cl^^br  should 
possess  a  .marketable  skill. 

V    I. believe  that  we  can  and  should  integrate  an 
\  increased  amount  of  career^  informatloii  Into  the 
\^egular  curriculum  of  our  schobl. 

Parents  invited  by  the ^school  to  discuee  their ^  i 
'-  careers  with  our  young  people  would  seem  a  y  j 

Ib^ical  consideration.  ^  t 

We  should  develop  a  close  working  rielationthip 
with  Vthe  business  "community  in  our  leducdtional 
proce$s.  t  • 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local- 
employees  whereby  business  p^Ppl^  discuss  theik 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration 7  - 

An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local  ' 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  theiir  | 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory^ 
experiences  would  seem  a  logical  consideration. 

An  arrangiBment  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  alternate  in-SQhool 
and  on-the-job  instruction — w;lth  the  goal  of 
entry  level  employment  in  an  occupational  field 
WQuld  seem  a  logical  consideration. 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  4.  10 


YES 


1.  11 


NO 


1.  17 


..1.  14 


•  16 


1.' 


15 


I) 


2. 


UNDECIDED 


3.  5 


3.  2 


3:  5 


1.  16-    .2.  I'  '^sr-i 


1.  13       '2.    1  3.  .6 


•  1.  16.        2.    2         3.,  2 


.3, 


2.    3  3'.  2 


1.  17         2.    2  3.  1 


137 


17 


26 


(Please  do  not  sign  your  naine. 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 


TRt-- COUNTY -rOTAL  PARENT  lUi'FURN 


PARENTS  SEGMENT: 


INSTRUCTIONS:      1-  Plfeaie  check  all  statements 

-  2-  Pleaat  raapoiMi  with  only  ene  checklper  statement. 


1.     Mark  the  pfeaent  level  qf  your  oldest  child! 

.ELEM,  1.        9  HIGH  2.   ,  HIGH  SCHOOL  3.  ^ 


2,     Students  graduating  from  our  high  schools  today 
generally  "h^e^  a  good,  concept  of  the  career 
opportunities  that  are  available  to  them. 

3^     Students  should 'become  ^Vare  of  and  explore  many 
career  opportunities  during  their  school  years* 

A.     Students  who  graduate  from  high  school  sht>uld 
possess  a  marketable  skill, 

5.     I  believe  that  we  c^m  and  should  integrate  an 
increased  amount  of  career  infonaatlon  into  the 
regular  curriculum  of  our  school.     ^  * 

',6.     Parents  invlTe?~by  the  school  to  discuss  their  *' 
careers  with  our  youtig  people  would  seem  a 
loy.lial  consideration. 

7.  We  tjhould  develop  a  close  working  relationship 
with  the  business  community  in  our  educational 
process . 

8.  An,  ar^ipangement  between  the  sch6ol  and  local 
employers  whereby  business  people  discuss  their 
occupations  with  young  people  would  seem  a 
logical  consideration. 

9.  An  arrangement  between  the  school  and  local 
employers  for  students  to  supplement  their 
formal  schooling  with  "in  plant"  exploratory 
experiences  would  seem'  a  logical  consideration. 

10.^  An  arrangement  between /the  school  and  local  , 
employers  for  -students  to  alternate  In-school 
and  on-the-job  instrtictlon- — with'  the  goal  of 
entry  level  employment  in  an  occupational  field 
would  seem  a  logical  consider'atlon . 


YES 


1.  13 


1.  31 


1.  23 


1.  30 


1.  26 


1. 


1. 


32 


32 


2-5 


2S 


OUT  OF  SCHOOL  A . 


NO 


UNDECIDED 


2.     11        3.  10 


2.      1        3.  2 


2.      4        3.  7 


3. 


2.  ■    2       3.  6 


2.       1        3.  1 


2.      '  3. 


2.      '        3.  5 


237 


29 


40 


(Please  do, not  sign  your  name, 
purposes  of  this  study.) 


Your  return  will  be  kept  confidential  for 


PARENT.;  SfUhiEwL :      :  i.'^  luM/'  .j:'.S  : 


3-  pjiwise 
2-  rienae  r 


fcck  all  sc£.Ceme\t8 
fespoT^d  wxlh  caly  one  check  per  statement 


Ma  i  :    i  lu*  p  1 1  r.  (•  I 


<  t 


r  ..Idi^  t     h  J  id  : 


1  ^ 


,S9 


uppoi  t '..ill  rii"  Li<.i,'able  I.c,  Ltieat. 


I 


t  are  .   u^,|,>..i  Liiif  t  J't  P  .va 'i.^'  >:  etc  3 :  hoo  1 1  ye*:«rs  . 


pUtiriOoo    «'     4i.U  1  tvi,  t  Ctb  i  C    h  i  ill. 

5.      i   heli.:  e  Lhac     e     an  ai.il    .h».ull  inLo^^,^  il 


i  an 


L     ^>    I.        1     t.  J  >>  .  Vluii 

')tij  'i  teeni  i\ 


1  , 


1. 


38 


80 


'7f 


3  . 


(V) 


71 


/•    /  » 

out; OF  .SCHOOL  A.  - 


7 


NO 


2. 


UNDECIDED 


17 


3. 


3 


3. 


3; 


•••  t- ip<i'  ^  .i^        ^  .  :>    v  i     ^  a 

9/   H^it  ti:\'M^K'.  vi\l   r<iv/fH.;  the  '   arid  {..lal* 

i-hr   1'  /f  ^1    .It^/if's   let  {Jar i  t-:  «MiL  Ll'Vlr 


1')-.     Aa-'.i  .  ■:.        -  !  ■•• 

OT.tr^  ^-;ta' 
1  w»ati  1     t  .  w  i^if  ^ '  ,  ' 


Wit '    '       >      i  of 


1.  ^ 


0  :> 


0  1 


2. 


2. 


,1   rcu'  >•..  .-i  '  :  be  ki'iA  conf  id a.U, la  1^  f  or 


3: 


3. 


/  - 


1  - 


ERIC 


SCHOOL  RESPONSES 
OTNS  42-A3-4A 


:"Er!c 


A" 


RANK  ORDKR  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  A.C.I 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
2nd 


TOTAL 
31 


10 


RANK  AVERAGE 
3.10 


C/REER  GUIDANCE 


A 


DROPOUTS 


3rd 


7th 


33 


57 


3.30 


5.70 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


COLLEGE  COURSES. IN  ARTS 
AlID  SCItNCE 


,4  th 


8th 


34 


22 


61 


3.40 


2.20 


6.10.; 


t 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


5  th 


4  5 


4.50 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


i     6  th 


47 


4  .  70 


5 

('' 


.  ^  t 

QUESTION  A3-  MAJOR_OBSTAC^^ 

School         A'C.L.   • 


NEED.  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


^  Parent- Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


NO  OBSTACLES:*. 


NO  OPINION 


nON:  r 


3 


. APATHY  7 

of  StuiSjeiits:  ^  3 

of  Comniunity:  #3 


STEREOTYPING-  '■     '        '  ' 

Student  Attitudes^  ^ 


0 


\ 


r.cuc:)!  PEr.i;uN::i:i  r.i.cr: : 


(School) 


A.C.L. 


•Quosci 


MINOR 


on  "  &I1A'I,   II'  AN\-,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MDIBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 

TO  U0|  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  ARFJ^  XV? 


TY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


\ 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


RANK  ORDER  0,F  NEED  IN  SCHOOL^        ALB  I A 


CAREEJl  EXPLORATION 


•  / 
RANK 

2nd 


81 


TOTAL 
190 


RANK  AVERAGE 
•  2.34 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


200     .         ^  2.46 


DROPOUTS 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


6th 


4th 


1st 


32  5  r...  4.01 


275 


166 


3.39 


2.04 


COLLIE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th  4  84 


5.97 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


5th 


308 


3.80 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


434 


5.  35 


QUESTION  43-  MA.IOR  OBSTACLES  TO  1HPLD1ENTAT1  ON  0!  CAREHll  LDUC/.T  K  ■ . 
School       ALBIA   ^ 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION^ 


13 


r  1 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


25 


/ 


APATHY 

of  Students; 

of  Community: 


2 
6 


STEREOTYPING- 

Stadent  Attitudes; 
Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM:  ^ 


NO  OBSTACLES; 


V  4 


NO  OPINION: 


32 


EMC 


ft 


(School)      f  ALBIA 


Oucstion  ^'JlAl,  11-  AN^',  IMPACT  DOES  BHNG  A  MeiBER  pF  A  M 

^  *     TO  UO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PjlEPA^ATION  AND  PLACEMENT 

AN  INDIVI^AL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  ' 


ITY  GROUP  HAVE 
CAREER  OF 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


JJO  OPINION:       ^  ^  * 


/ 


30* 


R^NK  ORDER  "OT  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  BLAKESfeURG 


;  - 


CARE  EI^^-E^LORATI  ON 
CAREER  GUIDAjpCE. 

JDRO POUTS     ^  - 

•  /        *  •  ■ 

CURRICULUM  ADDITIOl^S 

r^.  •  •"  °  ■ 

IDeSt/fYING  CAREER  needs 
IN  STUSENTS,       '  - 


RANK 
 1 

1st-. 


2nd' 


5th 


3Td 


TOTAL 
64 


66 


116 


70 


25  > 

,■/       .  ■  . 
RANK  AVERAGE 
2.56  • 


J 


1st- 


64. 


2.64 


4.64 


2.80^ 


2.56 


COLLEGE  COURSES  ARTS 
4ND  SCIENCE 


6th 


r 


138 


5.52 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


4  th 


5  th 


110 


131 


1.  35 


5.24 


-  J 


ERIC 


^     QUESTION  A3-  MAJOR  OBSTACLks  Td^IMPLDlECTATIOK  01   CAREER  EDUCAlK 
School  *      .  BUKESBURG  "      '    '  •  ' 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


10 


pROBLais  OF  .s1:affing,  finances  , 

LACK  OF "EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: _ 


-1 


15 


APATHY 

-       of  Students: 
of  Cqmmuhlty: 


A 


STEREOTYPtNG- 

Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY.  OVERLOApED  CURRICULUM: 


NO  QBSTACLES: 


NO  OPiKlON: 


V 


-  5 


ERIC 


r.cnc:)]'  rE!'.so::::ErL:i.(.:  ; : (School)  blakesburg 

CuGstion  UU  WllAi',  If  m-.  IMPACT  "DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  , MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
^  .  '     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 

.         AN  INDIVIDUAL'^  CHOVE  IN  AREA  XV?  " 


MINORITY  (3R0UPS  FAVORED: 


■  ■   f  ;  • 

MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 

r  « 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


12 


NO  OPINION: 


\ 


RANK  ORDER. OF  NEED-  IN  SCHOOL 


CARDINAL 


CAREER  .EXPLORATION 


RANK 
2nd 


€24 


9 


__M. 


TOTAL  RAN'K  AVERAGE 


3.29 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


3rd 


247 


3.63 


DROPOUTS 


5th 


334 
.  / 


4.91 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 

^ 


4th 


,  392 


5.76 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUdMtS 


,     COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
^  AND  SCJEJiCE.;... 


1st 


163 


396 


2  .39 


5.82 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


7th- 


^75 


5.51 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


6th 


340" 


5.00 


ERIC 


IT' 


"  .QUESTION         MA.TnR  06STACLES  TO  IMPLPIEKTATIOK  01   CAREER  E)UC; 


-  neep  for  s|aff  orientation: 
Student  orientation: 

COMMUNITY  ORIENTATION: 


Jroblems  of  staffing,  finances, 

LACK  of  equipment  and  SPACE: 


18 
4 

.2- 


23, 


APATHY  v,- 
V  of  Students: 


of  Gonmunity : 


/of  Staff  K 


12 
5 
4 


.STEREOTYPING- 
1 


Student  iSttltudesi 
Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICWiUM: 


LIMITED  CURRICULUM: 


5 
1 


NO 'OBSTACLES ; 


NO  OPIIJION: 


19 


ERIC 


•Siciicc)]  rEKSo:;::ri;Ltr:  ;:  .(School)  carpinal 


Ciuostion  ■  WHAT,  IK  AK\- ,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 

- ■  TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  • 

•-  AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  .  ' 


5w 


■••  MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED:  '  10 


'MINORIiY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 
SOME  DIFFERENCE,^ 


11 


^  NO  DIFFERENCE:  ' 


16 


NO  OPINION: 


30 


•   RANK  ORDOR'OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL 
CARE^ER-  EXPLORATION      .  . 
CAREER  GUIDANCE '     ^     .  . 


(flENTERVILLE 


RANK       ^  TOTAL 


.  4th 
3rd  '. 


283 


256 


,  90 


"rank.  AVERAGE 
3.14  . 


2.84 


•If- 


DROPOUTS 


CURR ICULUM . ADD ITJONS 


I DEKT I  FY  ING""  CAREER  .  NEEl/s ; 
-IN  STUDENTS  ^  • 


•  COLLEGE  COURSES'.  IN  ARTS 

•  AND  iciEWCE  V, 

ALTERNATIVE-  SCHOOL 


1st 


2nd  , 


•Sth     *  • 


227 


340 


24S 


498 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


.     6  th  / 


7  th. 


2.52      .  • 

3.-77-  y 

N 

2.  70 


5.53 


5  .02 


5.  27 


•       QUEST10>^  43-  MA.TOR  OBSTACLES  TO  1HPLP1ENTAT1  ON  01   CAREE1.  UDUC/^HK 
\    «;^>.»»i     CENTERVrUE    .  .     '     '      ^  ' 


NfED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


15 


% 


PROBL%S  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  C*  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


28 


APATHY 

of  Students 


of  Cbflflaimltiy: 


STEREOTYPING- 


Student  AttltXKjis 


Parent  Attitude 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  MtlRRICULUM: 


14 


J- 


NC)\.9BSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION: 


40 


ERIC 


CENTERVILLE 


Oueetibn  UU  ^^^^^  1'  •  IMPACT  DfiES  . BEING  a  'MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
^  '     TO  UO  Wl Til  SUCCESSFUL  ;5Rpl?ARA:tI0N  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF  • 


AN  INQIVIDyAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


■■A 


MINORITY -GROUPS  FAVORED::' 


■  %■ 


MINORITY  GSSOUPS  H^pfiERED: 


1.0 


SOME  DIFFERENCE! 
NO  DIFFERENCE: 


8 
19 


NO  OPINION: 


49 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDEK  OF  NEED  l^  SCHOOL  CHARITON 


84 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
3rd 


TOTAL  RANK  AVERAGE 


251 


2.98 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


DROPOUTS 


2nd 


5th 


239 


.  378 


2.84 


4.  50 


CUfjRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


4  th 


344 


4.09 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1st 


220 


2.61 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


494 


5.88 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


7th 


437 


5.  20 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


6th 


397 


4  .72' 


QUESTION  A3-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IHPLDIC 


01   CAREEl:  UDUCAIK  . 


School 


CHARITON 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


24  I 


^ 


I  PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


27 


ERIC 


APATHY 

of  Students: 

of . Community: 


1 

19 


StereotypiiJg- 

Student  Attitudes^ 
Parent  Attitudes: 


1 

1 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


NO  OBSTACLES ; 


NO  OPHIION: 


27 


(School)    '  CHARITON 


Out-stioh  A4  WllAI.  U'Ain,  IMPACT  DOES  «EING  A  MEMBER  OF' A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
^  ■     TO  UO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL. PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 

■  AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


/ 

MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED:  \  ♦  11 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


18 


NO  OPINION:  .,  '       •       ,  ^2 


> 


RaL  order  of  need  in  schools  DAVIS  COUNTY 


103 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 


TOTAL 
302 


RANK. AVERAGE 
2.9  3 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


1st 


291 


2.82 


DROPOUTS 


5th 


4  70 


4.56 


CURRICULUM  AD'DITIONS 


4  th 


338 


3.28 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


2nd 


246 


2.38 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


522 


5  .06 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


6th 


7  th 


478 


506 


4.64 


4  .91 


ERJC 


QUESTION  i3-  MATOR  oBSTACLE^'^PLEMEia-AtlON  0!  CAREEl:  V^VU.IU 
.  School     DAVII^  COUNTY  --^ 


NEED  FbR  ST/^F  ORIENTATION: 

I  - 


13 


•'problems  or  sta/fing,  finances, 
lack  of  equipment  and  space: 

\ 


29 


) 


APATHY 

©f  Students: 

of,  Connflun^fy: 


2  ~ 
11 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
.f-       Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


31 


NO  OBSTA-CLESi 
0. 


NO  OPINION: 


22 


• 


( Schop  1 )    DAVIS  COUNTY 


fjut^stion     44     ^^1.   IF  AN^-,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
^        •       '     *     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE^AREER'OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  'CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  , 


MINbRITY  GROUPS  FAV6REDS 


s3 


MINORITY  GROUPS  H INDERED : 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


m  DIFFERENCE: 


30 


NO  OPINION: 


59 


ERIC 


RANKi  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  S(?W!D0L  I      '  EDDYVtLLE 


43  / 


CAREER  EXPLORATIOH 


\  CAREER  GUIDANCE 


DROP^iuTS 


RANK 
3rd 


6th 


■•ROTAL 
134"^ 


127 


ia9 


RANK  AVERAGE 

■,t,  ■  ■3.'I1 


2.95 


4.39 


ERIC 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


5  th 


186  ^.  , 


4.32 


"identifying  career  needs 

IN  STUI^El^S 


1st 


112 


2.60 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ^RTS 
AND  SCIENCE  ' 


8th 


237  - 


5.51 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


4th 


172 


4.00 


STUDENT  EVALUATION  ' 


7  th 


198 


4.60' 


OBSTACLE^  -TO'  I'MPLfeMENTATlON'        CAREEK;  IIDUC/.  ^ 


QUESTION  A3-  Major 

School  EDDY.^LLE 


*NEED  m  ^TAFF  ORIENyATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES , 
LACK ^ OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE:, 


APATHY 
^  oi-».Students : 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes; 
Parent  Attitudes : 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM 


13 


NO  OBSTACLES: 


NO /OPINION: 


13 


ERIC 


r. G!  1  r  1  V Ei;ii<j:>": :ei  ^  i".  L(  " ; : 


(School)  EDDYVILLE 


(.nr-'fitinn  •  iTA  VmAT.  11  m' .  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  J?ROUP  HAVE 
^  .     ^  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMEJJT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 


AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


MINORITY  GROtPS  FAVORED:  \ 


4 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


liO  DIFFERENCE: 


17 


NO  QPINION: 


18 


V 


ERIC 


RANK  0RDER'£)F  NE1:D>IN  SCHQOL  FAIRFIELD 


141 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


RANK 
'2nd 


3rd 


TOTAL 
367 


389 


RANK  AVERAGE. 
•  2:60 


2.75 


/ 


DROPOUTS 


4th 


/ 

435 


3.08 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


5th 


467 


3.^1 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1st 


332 


2.35 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


691 


4.90 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


6  th 


532 


3.7-7 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


561 


3.97 


r 


ERIC 


^^^^ 


QUESTION  /■^--MAinp  nnc;TACl.ES  TO  IMPLEMF.Kn-ATlON  or  CAREEMIDUCAll ( 
School       FAIRFIELD  " 


NEED  F®R  STAFF  ORIENTATION^: 


26 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
£K  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  St>ACE: 


24  . 


APATHY 

of  Students! 


I  / 


of  Cbtmaurtlty: 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


34 


NO  OBSTACLES: 


10 


NO  OPINION: 

.  *x  .V 


59 


ERIC 


sciic'i;  ]'Er.su:c:;Ei.  iiLc:-;: 


(School)  FAIRFIELD> 


f.nr.ctlnn  ^lAl ,   U  AK\- ,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MeiBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 

^  '       *     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 


AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


~1 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


10 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


13 


NO  DIFFERENClj: 


29 


NO  OPINION: 


88 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDER  OF  NE^D  IN  SCHOOL  FOX  VALLEY 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
2nd 


TOTAL 
33    '  ' 


RANK  AVERAGE 
3.66 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


DROPOUTS 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1st- 


4  th 


3rd 


1st 


30 


45 


34 


30 


'  3.33 


5.00 


3.77 


3r33 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  'SCIENCE 


7  th 


54 


6.00 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


6  th 


51. 


5.66 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


5th 


47 


5  .  22 


I 


QUESTlbN  A3-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLEMEK-TM  H';:  01  ^ 
FOX  VALLEY   1 

NEED  FOR, STAFF  ORIENTATION:  2 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFJ'ING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND 'SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students:  '  2 

of  Connaunity:  1 


STEHpOTYPING-  / 
.      Student  Attitudes:  \- 
Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


NO  OBSTACLES:  ^ 


NO  OPINION: 


rciio:  rEusu::::LL  ::L-f  : 


(School)     FOX  VALLEY 


OuLstion  WHAT,  U  AK\' ,  IMPACT  DOES  BEINQ  A  MDIBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 

'     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  . 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE 


) 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


RAMK  ORDER  or  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  FREMONT 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK  TOTAL 
3rd  \       4  7 


15 


RANK  AVERAGE 


.3.  13 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


4  th 


57 


3v  80 


DROPOUTS 


8th 


85 


5.66 


CURRICULUM" ADDITIONS  ^ 


2nd 


43 


2.86 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS" 


1st 


39 


2.60 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 

AND  SCIENCE  C 


7th 


77 


5.13 


ALTERNAHVE  SCHOOL 


5th 


61 


4.06 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


6th 


74 


.4.9  3 


ERIC 


7 


QUESTION  43-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IMgLEIlENTATio:.'  01  CAREHK  LDl 
School       FREMONT  3   - 

NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIEfJTATlON:  1 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING ,  FINANCES , 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


10 


APATHY 

of  Students: 

of  Cotnmunlty : 


7  STEREOTYPING-' 

Student  Attitudes: 


\ 


Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


MO  Oi^STACLES; 


NO.  OPINION: 


(School)  FREMONT 


.  ■  ■       \   ^  •  .  »  .  .     ■  ,  •  #  ■  . 

Oncst^on'  UU  WlUl,  U  m-.  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
^  *     T0\U0  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLAC^ENT  LN  THE  CAREER  OF 

AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


Minority  groups  favored: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


\ 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDER f OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL 


HARMONY 


21 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
2nd 


TOTAL 
65- 


■  RANK  AVERAGE 
3.. 09  ' 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


4  th 


88 


4  .19 


DROPOUTS 


5th 


96 


4.57 


i  ' 

CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


7  7 


3.66 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER.  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


Co'fifLEGE  COURSES  IN  A£TS 
AND  SCIENCE 


1st 
8th 


52 


135 


'2.47 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


STUDENT'E^ALUATION 


'  6  th 


7  th 


118 


119 


5.61 


5.66 


V 


r 


ERIC 


^ 


Question    AA , 


.(:;■ 


(School)  HARMONY 


WllAT,  IF  AKY,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  ftNORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
TO  DO  WITH'  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 


AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA.  XV?  T 


MI^iORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFEREN 


lisE: 


5* 


6  . 


\ 


NO  DIFFERENCE 


r 


NO  OPINION: 

■11 


11 


'     RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  HEDRICK 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


.  J 

RANK  ^  TOTAL 


4th 


.87 


_2jL 


RANK  AVERAiGE 
 _^  *^  ■ 

3. 78 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


2nd 


56 


2.43 


DROPOUTS 


6th 


130 


5.65 


CURRICULUM. ADD IT  IONS 


3rd 


85 


3.69 


I  DENT  I  FY  INC  .  CAREER  r^EEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1st 


52 


2 . 26 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


145 


6.(^0 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


7  th 


131  ; 


5.69 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


5th^  .  105 


4.56 


QUESTION  A3i  MAJOR  OBSTACLES^tO  IMPIB-IEKTATI ON  Or  CAREEl;  LDUC  

School  HEDRICK 


NEEB  FOR  .STAFF  ORIENTATION:^ 
STUDENT  ORIENTATION: 


PRClBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students! 


of  Obrnmunltfi;: 


STEREOTYPING-. 


Student  Attitudes: 
:paretit  Attitudes:. 

ALREADY  OVpiLOADED  CURRtCULUM: 


•9. 


2 
6 


IJO  OBSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION: 


N 


r.Gio:):  vzi: 


(School)  HEDRICK 


Question.    44.     WiAl ,   11-  m*r  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
TO  UO  WITH"  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?        '       •  ; 


0^- 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MIJJORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


13 


NO  OPINION: 


ERIC 


'  RANK  ORbm  OR- IN  SCHOOL  MORAVIA- 


,  CAREER  -  EXPiaRATlON 


CARE&R  GUIDANCE 


droIpouts  - 


RANK 
1st 


3rd 


5th 


TO 


'AL' 


()4 


V8 


103 


11. 


RANK  AVERAGE 
2.56  - 


3.12  J 


4.12 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


4th  , 


85  . 


3.40  * 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS^ 


2nd 


66 


2.64 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN' ARTS  '  >  :  J 
AND  SCIENCE^ 


7th 


119 


4.-76 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


6th' 


117 


4.68 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


8th 


120 


4.80 


■■'7    Kj^  ^  '-'J 


ERIC 


0 


QUESTION-  A3-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLEMENTATION  M  GAREEK  EDl.C/.lK 
School     MORAVTA   • 


NEED  FOR  STATE  ORin^TATiON: 
g 

STUDENT  ORIENTATION 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students: 

of  Conmunity:  ^ 

STEREOTYPING-  ; 
Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 

ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 
NO  OBSTACLES: 


{ 

NO  OPINION: 


ERIC 


12 


1 


( 


rc':':  jtiisu:.::" 

Question     UU . 


(School)  MORAVIA 


V.'llAl,  II'  AI.T,   1MPA<;t  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
TO  UO  WITH  SUCCESSFlJbsPREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IK.  AREA  XV? 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


14 


f 

m 

RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHO 

MOULTON-UDELL 

9 

> 

RANK 

TOTAL 

RANK  AVERAGE^' 

CAREER  EXPLORATION 

3rd 

38^ 

4.22., 

y 

V 

CAREER  GUIDANCE 

4th 

40 

4.44 

•  -  ^ 

DROPOUTS  . 

5th 

47 

&.22 

CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 

1st 

23 

;  ^  2.55 

IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 

2nd 

26 

2.88 

COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
T^ND  SCIENCE 

8th 

"  I, 

56 

6.^2, 

• 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 

■  6th 

5.44 

STUDENT  EVALUATION 

7th 

'55 

6.11 

.  f 

•  \ 

■A 

• 

! 

\ 

ERIC 

r 

! 

1 

QUESTION  43-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLPIEKTAT] 0):  01    CARECK.  CDUC/.Tlj 


School    •  MOULTON- UDELL 


NEED  FOR^STAFt  ORIENTATION: 


STUDENT  ORIENTATION; 


PROBLmS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATriY 

of  Students: 

of  Cotnmunity: 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 

ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 
NO  OBSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION: 


/  1 


] 


nc'.ic'ji.  rcr.sur.TEi  ttlc;':  :  . 


(School)  MOULTON-UDELL 


Question  44.  WAI ,  11  aJTi' ,  IM-PACT  DOES  BEING  A  MOIBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
■  TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF' 
^  AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  , 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDfiRED: 


-  SOME  DIFFERENCE; 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION:  •  7 


RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  NOKm  i^u^rv^^ 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
3rd 


TOTAL 
120 


RANK  AVERAGE 
'2.72' 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


2nd 


117 


2.65 


DROPOUTS 


6th 


197 


4.47 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


4th 


176 


4.00 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS  .  , 


1st 


102 


2*.  31 


COLLEGE  COURSES- IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


229 


5.20  / 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


5th 


195 


4.43 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


.  220 


5.00 


QUESTION  A3-  MA.TQR  OBSTACLE';  TO  IMPLDlEmTIC.N  01  CAREEI:  EDUCZ/IK. 
School  NORTH  MAHASKA   ^  ' 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 
STUDENT  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  lOTPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students: 

of  Conmunityj 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM:  12 


NO  OBSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION: 


N 


17 


ERLC 


scnc'j]  rEi'.su::m       ;  : .  (School)^,  i  NORTH  mAhaska  

r,..r,=  rinn  LL  WlAl ,  11  AN\  .  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITV  GROUP  HAVE 
^  '  ,  TO  UO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  I^EPARATION  AND  PUCEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 

AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  ^  J 


MXNORITYr  GROUPS  FAVORED : 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERte): 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


\ 


NO  OPINION: 


3 


24 


No  DIFFERENCE:  U  , 


ERIC 


RANK  ORD 


CAREER  EXPLORATIpN 


jtlTOF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL 


OSKALOOSA 


.109 


RANK 

.3rd 


'296  \ 


TOTAL'  RANK  AVERAGE' 


2.71 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


2nd 


289 


f.65 


DROPOUTS 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


4  th 


5th 


397 


406 


'3.64 


■  3.72 


■  IDENTIFYII^G  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  AR 
AND  SCIENCE 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


2.28 


5. .14 


4.30 


4.05 


,  / 


ERIC 


[ 


QUESTION  43-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLBIECTATION  OF  CAREER  EDUL/.llt  _ 


School  OSKALOOSA. 


NEED  FOR  ^TAFF  ORIENTATION: 


21 


r 


STUDENT  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  staffing;  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  "SPACE:. 


32 


APATHY  /    '  " 

of  "Students  : 

of  C6nmu»ity: 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes't 

ALREADY^  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


21 


Na  OBSTACLES : 


NO  OPINION: 


39 


ERIC" 


SCIIG'J]/  PEI:S0K::EL  IILC:  :.:  .  (School)  QSKALOOSA  

iT  -  '  ■       ■  ~~ 


Oucstion.    44      ^"^^^^  »        AN\\  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
'        *   '  TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT.  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  / 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


14 


38 


NO  OPINION: 


43 


R^K  ORDER  OF  NEED  SCHOOt 
CAREfiR  EXPLORATION    j  '' 


OTtUMWA 


RAtiK 

2.nd 


.TOTAL 
'  847 


292 


RANK  AVERA6B>-^''' 


,2.90 


I 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


3rd 


856 


> 


2'.9? 


dropout's  i 


5th 


nil 


3.80 
V 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


4th 


1057 


3.61 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS  ; 


1st     ;   /  769 


2.63- 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


1462 


5.00  ~N 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


6th 


1141 


3.90 


^        STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


1165 


3.98 


ERIC 


7 


QUESTION  43-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLDlETg-ATlON  01  .  CAREF.K  EDUC/.TK 
c.u^^^  OTTUMWA 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


44 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING i  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students : 

of  Commuhity: 

of  teachers : 

of  8  year  olds : 
STEREOTYPING- 

'Student  Attitudes: 
„  Parent  Attitudes: 


72 


13 

5 
8 
2 


t 


r 

■V  ^' 

t  I 

h 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


56 


NO  OBSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION^ 


109 


rciKX)!  'rEr.suN::yL:L(;:-: :  .  ..  .      fschooi)  OTTUMWA 


Oucstion     4A    *  WlAl ,  U.  AK\- ,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MeiBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
■  .  ■     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 

'»    AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


MINORITY' GRdUPS  FAVORED:"       >    ,  23 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED.:  21 


SOME  DIFFERENCE:  17 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


■ft--: 


76  ^ 


NO  OPINION:  I59 


■ 

. — ^ — '  — — ' — —  

• 

- 

RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL 

;  PEKIN) 

RANK 

TOTAL 

RANK  AVERAGE 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  , 

;ist 

127 

2.39 

•  ..                                      '  - 

V 

\ 

3^)5 

*                          <  • 

CAREER  GUIDANCE                   ,  ' 

162 

DROPOUTS 

6th 

♦  ■ 

285 

5.37  j^' 

-CjURRICULUM  ADDITIONS             "  , 

.  4th 

196 

IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 

a 

2nd 

/ 

151 

2.84  • 

y                       ■                                                                      .  . 

COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE  - 

•  / 

8th 

312 

5.88 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 

7  th 

297 

5.'60 

STUDENT  EVALUATION. 

5th 

'  284 

5^S» 

• 

» 

f  - 

'  / 

> 

\ 

ERIC 

- 

* 

QUESTION  A3-  MATQR  OBSTACLES  TO  IVlPLDkinA^lO:;  01    CAREr.l;  liDlC/.-IK   :  ,, 

.  "7  ■    ■■  .  _  ^ 

School     PEKIN  :   ■ 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORipTATlON: 

STUDENT  Orientation: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students: 

of  Connnonlty : 


5     ••    •  ^  -v 


STERElOTYPING- 
;    „Student  Attitudes: 
Tarent  Attitudes: 

ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CtJRRICULUM:  ^ 

NEED  FOR  CURRICULUM  EXPANSION:       '  3 

NO  OBSTACLES: 


t  - 


NO  OPINION: 


MISC 


29 


Media  Ctr.  films  I 

Guideline  need  .  1 

Preoccupation  with  importance 'of 

grades  as  a  criteria  for -achievement  1 

'  Distance  from  job  opportunities  2 


ERIC 


r.C!!0:)I  jEi:SU:.T.g.  i;L(:;':  :  .        [         (School)  PEKIN 


Oucstion  ^'''^^  •        ^  t  IMPACT  DOES  BEING.  A  MQIBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 

*     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 


AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA, XV? 

V 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


c 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED:  2' 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 
NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


47 


c 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL 


RUSSELL 


19 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
1st 


TOTAL  RANK  AVERAGE 


52 


2.73 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


3rd 


57 


3.00 


DROPOUTS 


6th 


113 


5.94 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


2nd 


55 


2v89 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


4th 


60 


3.15 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


131 


6.89 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


* 


7th 


116 


6.10 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


5th 


97 


5.10 


QUESTION  A3-  >^A^.  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLPlEN'l  ATIO!.  01  CAREEK  LDUCVJ]  (  . 
School-'  RUSSELL 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


.2 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LAC>C  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


11 


/APATHY 

of  Students: 

of  Community! 


/ 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 


A 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


1  ' 


NO  OBSTACLES: 


NO  OPINION: 


rciioo:  rEr.b;u:;::!^:Lf;:  : :  .  (School)  RUSSELL 


OuL-stion  IMPACT  DOES  B£ING  A  MEMBER  OF ,A  MINORltY  GROUP  HAVE 

^      ..  *     TO  UO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN' THE  CAREER  OF 

AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED:  ^ 

r 


12 


RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  SEYMOUR 


-12. 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
4th 


TOTAL 
80  • 


RANK  AVERAGE 
2.50 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 
DROPOUTS 


2nd         \  62 


6th 


120 


1.9  3 

4 

3.75 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


3rd  • 


76 


2.37 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1st 


58 


1.81 


COLLEGE  COURSES • IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


5  th-- 


5th-- 


107 


107 


3.34 


3.  34 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


1-2  5 


3.90 


0 


■.  #■ 

QUESTION  43-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  IKI-LEI-IEKTATIO::  01  -  CAREER  pUCATION, 
School    SEYMOUR       '    ^  , 


V 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  JINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACfi: 


\ 


APATHY 

of  Students^  f 
of  Community: 

of  teachers:        •.     "  2 


STEREOTYPING- 

.  Student  Attitudes: 
Parent  Altitudes: 
Community  attitudes: 


AI.READY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 
•  NO  OBSTACLES: 
NO  OPINION: 


ERIC 


2 


25 


SCHOOL  PERSONNEL  SEGMENT 


(School) 


SEYMOUR 


Question    44.'    WHAT,  IF  ANY^  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  Or  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVf; 

TO  , DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  Aip  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV? 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FA\rORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  OPINION: 


27 


\  - 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL 


CAREER  EXPLORATION  / 


'SIGOURNEY 


RANK 
3rd 


TOTAL 


43 


19 


RANK  AVERAGE 


2.26 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


«  « 


2.nd 


39 


2.05 


V  DROPOUTS 


6th 


75 


3.-94 


CURRICULUM^  ADDITIONS 


4th 


59 


3.10 


*  IDENTIFY-ING  CAREER  NEEDS 

IN  STUDENTS 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 


AND  SCIENCE 


1st 


7th 


35 


1.84 


4.26 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


8th 


92 


4.84 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


-J 


5th 


70 


3.68 


ERIC 


.1 

QUESTION    43-  MAJOR  OBSTACLES  TO  .  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  CAREER  EDUCATIOlj 


-School:   .  sigourney 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
lAcK  OF' EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE:. 


APATHY  \ 

Of^ Students: 
Of  Community: 


STEREOTYPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
'    Parent  Atti|:udes: 


2  . 
1 


ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


OBSTACLES  :^ 


NO  OPINION: 


10 


r 


(School)  SIGOliRNEY 


V 


Ouestion  '^'J^^^  *  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  WlBER  O^A  hJlNO^ITY  GROUP  : HAVE 

TO'  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL.  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEJ^^m  IN  tHE  €^EER  OF 
AN  INDIVIDUAL'S.  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?.  ,  .    '      "  . 


A. 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


^INOftlTY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 

1 


1.E  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


X0 


:< ^ 


9 


NO  OPINION: 


14 


4 


\ 


ERIC 


DA  Ml'    nohPD    HP    MFFH    TN  ^PHOOI 

TRI 

-COUNTY 

32 

''••>. 

RANK 

TOTAL 

RANK  AVERAGE 

• 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  - 

■      '      '             '    '■•  ■ 

2nd 

94  \ 

,2.93 

CAREER  GUIDANCE 

Srd 

98 

3.06 

cDRO  POUTS 

5th  . 

131 

4.09 

•■v. 

CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 

1 

1 

4th 

'  123 

I  3,.  84 

V  . 

.  N  ■ 

.                '                                     ^      -X  ^ 

IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
; IN  STUDENTS                       ^             '  \ 

1st 

^76 

2.37 

t 

v 

COLLEGE  Courses  in  arts 

^AND  SCIENCE 

Sth 

195 

6.09 

1 

ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 

6  th 

145 

4.53 

STUDENT  EVALUATION 

7th 

171 

5.34 

• 

• 

a                                                                                    ,         ■  ■ 

J*'  ■  ■ 

L 

/ 

:-  ■  ■  ) 

ERLC 

« 

QUESTION  A3-  MAJOR>  OBSTACLES  TO  IMPLEMENTiCflON  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 
School        TRI- COUNTY  ^   C 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


.    .  PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES,  J 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


15 


APATHY 

Of  Students: 
Of  Community 


e 


1 

3 


STEREOTYPING- 

STUDENT  Attitudes: 
PARENT  Attitudes; 


"already  overloaded  CURRICULUM: 


NO  OBSTACLES; 


NO  OPINION: 


11 


ERIC 


f 


(School) 


TRI-COUNTY 


//      WlAl     11   Ain-,  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
Question  ^JJAi^  ^^^^  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 

AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  - 


MINORITY . GROUPS  FAVORED: 


1 


MINORITY  GROUiis  H]?roERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


11 


NO  opinion: 


15 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDER  OF  NEED  IN  SCHOOL  VAN  BUREN 


22 


CAREER  EXPJLORATIdN 


RANK 
1st 


, TOTAL 
'47 


RANK  AVERAGE 


2.13 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 

Wee 


3rd 


59 


2.68 


DROPOUTS 


4th 


78 


3.54 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


5th 


91 


4.13 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NEEDS 
.  IN  STUDENTS 

V: 


2nd 


54 


2.45 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


120 


5.45 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


6th 


101 


4.59 


STUDENT  EVALUATION 


7th 


112 


5.09 


QUESTION         M.mu  OBSTACLES  TO  THPLDlEirTATl ON  01   CAREEl.  Pra/.i, 

grhnni  V/\  N    BURE^j  ^  


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 

STUDENT  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OF  STAFFING,  FINANCES, 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

'   of  Students: 

of  Community \ 


3 
5 


STEREOTfPING- 

Student  Attitudes: 
•   .Parent  Attitudes: 


ALREADY.  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 


NO  OBSTACLES ; 


NO  OPINION: 


(Schoel)  VAN  BUREN 


•r.c!:c--j!  ri:r.iiu:>"::r.i.  .* 

Oucstion-   UU      WlAl.   U'  AI^' ,  ^IMPACT  J)'dlS  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 
"     *     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 
A.N  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE^'lN  ARFJ^  >rV? 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 

SOMU  yrFFERl-NCFi:     /  - 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


Nd  OPINION: 


0 


1  1 


ERIC 


RANK  ORDER 


OF  NEED  IN  sdHOOL 


WAYNE 


.  42 


CAREER  EXPLORATION 


RANK 
3rd 


TOTAL 

126 


RANK  AVERAGE 
3.00 


CAREER  GUIDANCE 


2nd 


124 


2.95 


DROPOUTS 


7  th 


195 


4.64 


CURRICULUM  ADDITIONS 


5  th 


184 


4,38 


IDENTIFYING  CAREER  NE'EDS 
IN  STUDENTS 


1.st 


83 


1.97 


COLLEGE  COURSES  IN  ARTS 
AND  SCIENCE 


8th 


218 


5.19 


ALTERNATIVE  SCHOOL 


6th 


188 


4.47 


STlk)E^T  EVALUATION 


4th 


148 


3.52 


I 

f 


•ERIC 


t  - 

,\            QUESTION  A3-  MA.70K  OBSTACLES  TO^  IMPLEME?rTA-no;>  Tl    CAREEl:  D).LL/. 
School      WAYNli    •   _ 


NEED  FOR  STAFF  ORIENTATION: 


PROBLEMS  OE  STAFFING,  FINANCES,  >^ 
LACK  OF  EQUIPMENT  AND  SPACE: 


APATHY 

of  Students:  1 

I 

of  Connnunity:  5 


STEREOTYPING-    '  \ 


Stu^lent  Attitudes: 
Parent  Attitudes: 

ALREADY  OVERLOADED  CURRICULUM: 
NO  OBSTACLES: 
NO  OPINION: 


1 


IS 


6 


ERIC 


o 

ERIC 


r.cnoi  rEi'.i;u:::xi. 


(School)  WAYNE 


Cucction  WHAT,  11'  AK\- .  IMPACT  DOES  BEING  A  MEMBER  OF  A  MINORITY  GROUP  HAVE 

^  *     TO  DO  WITH  SUCCESSFUL  PREPARATION  AND  PLACEMENT  IN  THE  CAREER  OF 

AN  INDIVIDUAL'S  CHOICE  IN  AREA  XV?  •  . 


MINORITY  GROUPS  FAVORED: 


MINORITY  GROUPS  HINDERED: 


SOME  DIFFERENCE: 


NO  DIFFERENCE: 


17 


NO  OPINION: 


15. 


J 


CAR^IJR  EDUCATION 
RESOURCES 


• 


ARE^\  XV  RESEAPXH-PLANKING  IN'  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Career  Education  Kesources  Presently  Available 

or  in  operation  in  ACL    .  Comraunity 

School  District . 


Op  the  following  sho-et  Ijf.t  career  education 

r  ■        ■  ; 

resonrceb  in  terms  of  pt;  r*?;  jnne  l  ,  pj^ojacts  o^ 
prop,rahs,   finances,  and   t  aril  i  t  i  es/ciqliipTBenf  . 


Tt\f>se  rcsourcps  are  not  limited  to  the  locals 
.school  bvit  should  incLii#ic  thos.e  resofircc/ 
available  throughout  the  district  thift  Jould 
be  incorporated  into  a  conprchensi/e  career 
education  plan  for  your  district. 


perso:c;i;l 


y.) 


As*  an  -iAanple  of  the  people  .  resour'^es -in  career  educatidn  that  'exist  in  your  district  > 
please  list,  at  least  ten  persons  who  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their,  ca-reers  "/or  give  > 
dcinons*:  rat  ions  to  young  people.  '  "    •  . 

Inesc  pf-opie  nmy  or  may  not  be  asBOrC:iated  wlti:  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
tion <;!"  p^rof cs.'M  (jual   ant!  hon-professionai  rvarecrs.     Please  do  not  list  names  o\\  tliis  ^ 
■f  orni--yo'i  will  probably  want  to  keep  them  in^vonr  records,  however* 

^.  1  \         .  *  _  ■    '     ■  '        ■         •'  .  ■ 

A  listing  of  ten  people  will"  barevly  . ^cratch  the  surface  of  the  ^potent ial  resource-t-and 
you  :r»av  Ijst  as"  many  as  you  would  like  bev/ond  ten.   .  Th^.  gutpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look* within  for  oeople. resources 

to 

th^ 


o  give  , the'  area  advisory  committee  examples  of  the' people  resources 
:       '  .  *  .       •  ■    ^  .    ■  y  '       .^:\;MCrleck  On 


PCS  I  tic:: 


AREAS  QyEyiTERllSL 


1..    Grocery  Stbre  Owner     *^  Bus inessman 


2 .  ' Veterinarian! 

 u 


Vet  work 


3.  Hardware . Stof Owner  Businessman 
L     Banker  * 


eck  One) 

BEXKG  USEp;:^      B£  USED 

ti  '  ■  \ 


Banking  P^^cj^i^,^ 

ing  human 
h  i  s  t  bTTcal~da  t  a 
H  ea  1  thjOc  c  up  a  t  iyOns  

^.    Medical  Records  Sec^.     Keeping?? records   in  hospital 


Neivspaper  edijtor 
Nurse  (Counjy^ 


CollecJfeing  human  inteVest  % 

— — ri 


3^    X-Ray  fi  Lab  technicians  *  Hospital* 'x- ray  fi  lab  wo 
Nvirsing  hoihe  manager.      Flow,  nurs  ing^  home  works 


X  ' 


10. 


Dies  elc^  mechanics 
Small  elevator  y 


Work' on  diesels 


Feed  5  grain  business 


^2  fcoijservat ion  officer  Conservation*  work 
^3^^.  Minis"Ter  \  ^  ru..^r^u  ,.r^^v 

Retired  p^erson 


h5. 

\  > 

_l!6. 
1.7. 


jS.C,  S.  tfe.chnician 


Reti  red 


persons 


Hobby  of  collecting 

an 

tiques 

Map -making 

r  . 

"Lineville 

in  the  0 

Id , 

IJays" 

High  school 

§^udents  si 

■  ■       !1" ■   ' 

erve  as 

X  ' 


/ 


■xt 


aides 


18. 

ERIC-- 


—4-- 

■■/ 


(Please'i^laidd  addlnional  oaees  as 


■JJ^aTES-  Please  list. any  .iccit.ior\al  sources  c:  inco::ic  .-^vai  1  abYs?*^ p  you'  for 
career  education  implemer.tac  ion  .svicii^  as  ^-pecial  5:t.ato  and  federal 
progroiivs  or  projects  you  havt-  qualified  i  or  or  local  iundid^;  f^'oir. 
iounclations,  civic  or[;iinik:atu^ons^/' etc.  ,  prudently  in  operation  or 
bcin}.:  designed. 


SOURCE 


FERIOD- 


TITLE  OF  PROGRAM  Q.R  FROJECT 
Career  Awareness  §  Ex|)loration 


0 

2.^D.P.  I. /Guidance  ,    i  r  1|  year  / 

Mini- Pro jec^  Grant  i 

-   ^   r-f 

5 . 

'or 

6.  ■  ■ 

7'. 

• 

■  >■ 

8. 


C7 


/ 


7 


.'I'he  purpose  oi  ihi.s-  pcS;.*.  is  to  c:sc^er::<r 
that  n-i'  presently  in  o^is-tence  ir  yc-i;- 
lis:eJ  c-r:  the  previous  page,  plui;  those 
•CO  nc :   r-?celv'i  special  fur.dinti. 


^  It  \r  prt^i' :         in  cnreer  educntion 
. ' .     il  \    I  V 1  CpI  .     i '  1  c : is  t '  describe  all  c h  :ys  e 
-c'L-:'  t^Jv^Ticion  projects  and  pro^:ran>s  that 


rKOJI-lG-TS- QR  PROGRA.MS 


[ 


levz:ls 


K-12 


BRIEF  -description:  •  ' 

Implement  career  education  * 
programs  in  system-. 


2.  Mini  Project  Grant 


T 


.  Work  Ej^perienceJWogran^ 


7-12 

rt 


11-12 


Provide  career  information! 


in  "Career  Resources  Genter**".  mini 


f  i>        -  - 


courses . 


Students!  have  supervised  work 


experiences  in  jobs  in  local  community. 


"Job  Familiarization' 

•    -  —  ,^  •     _  ■  .      _ . 


Guidance  Activities 


a- 12 


7-12 


^  '   Stude«ts  observe  professionals  5 
workers  on-the-job  in  Wayne  County  area 


Information  on 


trailing  opportunities. 


and  advanced 


0  , 


I 


ERIC 


_./i'ou  are  encmio'iged  to  add  extra  pages  for  more  projects  or#. 
^  programs  to  .  give  more  in-r-depth  descriptions.  If  you  'cTesire. 


facil:t!::s/ecvipc!c: 


The  ptrrposu  of  this  section  i5..^p  gain  insight:  at  the  local  and  atea  level  into 
f  acii  1  c  Ics/equipment  that  your  sjchool  djlstrict:  ou-ns  or  has-access  to  that  are  or 
could  be  uniquely  suited  to  the, process  of  career  education.     More  likely  than 
not,  these  facUities/equipmyfrt  would  relate  lo  the  f-.rades  7-12  exploratory  and 

we  are  certainly  not  limit  inj: 


-  prep.iraLory  ;u;pects  of  careex  education,  althou^;h 
^ihib  section  to  such."  .  . 


It  Is  not  the  intention  of  this  section  to  ask  y 
of'  eqitiprr.ent ,  rooti,  or  building;  rather  that  you 


oili  to  list  each  individual  piece 
j;ive  a  general  listing  by  area. 


F^AC  RJTIES  /  EOlb-IHMENT 


Local  businesses 


'^9^?lI  non-profit 


institutions  like 
hospitals 


USE 


Work  Experience 
Program  j^ob 


Familiarization 


Work  Experience 
Program  ^  Job 


Familiarization 


BRI 


on- 


(Check  one) 
AlE  BEING    .  COULD  BE 
:     USED         r     USED'  . 


Stucients  have  supervised  


wor^  experiences  in  jobs 
in  local  community. 


Stucients 


observe  workers 
ifche-lob  ^  professionals 


m  lyayne  County ^rea*. 


Government  services  and 
Fac  L  lit  ies"!  ike  ^STC .  S . 
CoLurty  Home,  etc. 
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ARL-\  :-:V  CA^SiZK  ilD'JCATl'JN  .Vh:-. Rcn  t.  ]'i:\:r.;pG 
ACL   


coM>'.i':;Tri"  school  seg^-il-nt 

"V 


DROPOUTS 


PLEASE.  GIVE  TliE  NT:MB'ER  OF  DROPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  VE/\K 
1973-7^  3Y  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSIFICATIONS: 


GRADE 
■  ^  7 

9 
10 

U  ■ 
12  • 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 

_0  

0 

0 


TOTALS; 


•     .    )  ■ 

[S  uiERE  an"  ECONOMIC  LEVEL  TrLVr  A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION  OF 
r^ROPOLTS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  WITH?     PLEASE 'CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE 

X  BELOW  $8,000  F.'C-IILY  INCOME 


$8,000'-  S12,000 'r.M-ITLY  INCOME 


$12,000  -  $20,000  F.VMILY  INCOME. 


$20,000  -  AilOVE  FAMILY  INCOME 


NO  bNH  ABOVE  LISTED  INCOME  Lr/HI,  JEPRESENTS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  fhOf'ORTION. 


PLI^iSE  ASSESS  TO  TiiE  BEST  OFxYQUR  khlLlVi  Tli£  MOST  BTDENT 
REASON  ^OR  THESE  SITJDENTS  DRok'IKG  OUT  QF  SCHOOL.  ' 

12     .(Please  fil^-6ut:  for  each  grade  rcivel  7-127 


KEASO^^fe: 

A .     Full  time  e  fii  p,  1  o  y  m  e- 
H.     H^-aluh  Problems 

C.  |  Marri'a-.c  | 

D.  Unsuccessful  Xour se 
.Work 

E.  Un success  ful  Socially 

F.  .   *  Problems  with  ]ejj;al 

rivU:hor  it  ies 

G  .      t  \ o"n ' :  Ea  V  i  r  o  n  mt^ n  r 


KO.  BOVS 


NO-  GIP.LS 


N  TOTALS 


1  - 


^. C'll  Apathy  vi  th 


;)aw  no  .advan t to 
School 

Other   (Specify  below) 

1 .   /  ■  

2.  

3.   

 I 

t6TALS : 


/ 


ERIC 


-) 


s 


kREA  XV  C/JIEER  EDUCATION  KES  rj\i<CU-PLA-KINC 
ACL  COMMUNir:  SOTOOL  SEGMENT 


\ 

S'  CrADUATES 


?<eas-   1  'SC.  Che  appro/.inate  uerceat  of  vuur  197^'^  j..raduat2S 
t^l  vol    reel  tul  iuved  a,  course  o:  study  "  In  Sv-l;oo:   that  vas 
J.cslv-.^d  to  prapacc  ihum  for  the  employment  or  idditional 
odur-.-iL-:.:  i.-'.l  trainia^;  chey  h.-\v  elected  to  iaitinte  since 

30 


(•ra:!aat  ion  . 


Ll;-n'  iVo-..  'feel'  followr^n  .i  cours.^  of  study   La  Mnool  that 

<al''  <;a    sUv"^  ^;ra*ait^cn.  30  _ 

I'l  ;  -t!;t   Ch'i  a;,  pi-ov  ;>n;'.tc  p^.r'i'-r.C         your   1,97,^  ;',raduaCes 

,-ilAuir,  v;' !  ch'  you  are  uidec.ided  as  to  whaiher  t.iie  rourS'e  of 
.'.tu  ly  t'.  •"•>'  foU,aw"d  UM5  designed-  Lo  prt'p  irt!  th--^ir..for  the 
r-i-.p  U'V't:.  :ir  oi"  .ui'llf  iTi.il  rdut'acior.al  r.rain  lng  they  have. 


•r,,('j  v.   Initials.  .^In-.ti  graduation. 


40 


ERIC 


I 


ARrA  xv  RES^.^':c.:'-PL.Ax::r>:u  ]N'Caki:::f.  fducavion 

or  ,  in  o;:eraLi  '  a   in      ^  ALBTA   Co:\ziur.iiy 

A 


■  i  .-a  i  1  ab  1  c  L  h  r  ;;i:;',r>ou  t  t  iif'  d  is  *  rid   t,  hat    cou  HI 
b'.'    1m r{ir nor;;'  -  J   In  I a  '  .  :.tp  rcl'-'^as  i  v:*   r  ar.'C  r 
C'duv'a  t:  1  ^^n  p  i  a  n   f       yau tl  i  ..L  r  i  c  t  . 


ar;:^  w  r^v.;.--k  i:y:::.;:. : ;;-:.ahc;i;  ^  i'i.Ar::;i,;;i: 
...ALBiA.,.  :   co>-:":;:"-  scnoo:.  skgmickt 


I'l.RASE  GTVE;  T!iK  M'MiiKR  OF  DKOPO'JTS  FOR  SCIIOOI.  VEAI-. 
!«j73-74  BY  THF.  F01,LrjV;i:;G  CFASr.lFI  CATIONS:    '    '  , 

G:-;.-\Dr. 

l.UVF.L  '      ■  BOVS  GIJW^S  JO^AL 


10 

II. 

12 
0  VHFli 


ToAl>S  : 


1 

I 

h 
h 

12 


^  _  1_ 

1  /i 
7 

A  8 


12 


24 


;S  TaKRL  A!:  FC'.'.ijMlC  LEVIH    F!!AT  A  S  iC'.-a  FirANT  rROFORTlOK.  OF 

,Rc:'0!'-[^-.  AiK  A'-:;oc:rATi,rj  w!;h?    ]-L:!:ask  cifck  ijii:  afpr 


12  _      BFLOi:  $ri-,OCO  FAMIL'i  IN'uuMF 


10         $3,000  -  $12,000  FA;!I!,Y  IJXOF.F. 


PROPkIATE 
f 


2        -$12,000  -  520,000  FAMILY  JNCOME 


NO  0!;r:  AnOVK  l.'STKL'  iNCOMi;  LF.VP:I.  KKPHr.ScNT^ 


PI.17.se  assess  to  'ilIK  VC^i  Or  YOl-K  ABILITV  THi:  ^0?!  7r/lUENT 
•RE.^SOK  FOK  ITiESE  5;U'J)lK1S  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCH:.^0L. 


*  'GRj\DE^_      _    (Plonse  fill  out  for  carh  ^'.rade  luvcl  7-12) 


HIIASO:- 


\\\ 
C . 
I), 


r; . 
It. 
I  . 


Full  r  i  • :.  i-  a  ir  p  1  o  v  r. » j  n  t  , 
fu'  -vl  ^^.  ?  rob  ]  ei::^. 

Li'nsvic t'  /S.s  f  u]    Coil  c  stt 
Woik  ' 

Unsu oc s ^u" u  1  S oV'^-'^^ ^  i V 

\Probl         with  l  -'^al 
aiicho:-  L:. Ic ^ 


NO.  P.OVS 


KG.  GIRLS 


4- 

7 


TOTAL'S 


10 


1 .   Expell Cid 


i  12 


12' 


24 


ERIC 


■  -  ;  / 


ERIC 


 .JU.BIA 


'  -  *.  '  't 

r      •  ■'  i-d  ir    '-"i  ulu-n.  i.m:  tiu:  rciD  1  f -y-'uryt.  ^  :    cUitl  1 1.  o:i;m 


f    o^"  your/  1  ^7^.  /  I  a'''..a:.c  v 


ffO^"  i'A^n\~:A^nkj^^\rb'^:'ni   ^^tu^]y  ;-n  school,  tliar 


'i*'  1,..   i  on  , 


r 

It.  w;  •Lch' y^'-,."  -iro  unducl-hui  '.J  co  "v  b--!  1.  •;r  l.'-.t^  course  of 
i'.u  lc  li-y  Fr.  1  wa'. /if  :i.T,.  rr  lu  pr.'i^;.f'  thfi,',  f.<r  tr.f^ 


1 


33 


•  1  ■ 


"~7 


AR£L.\  XV  research-pl.\n:;ing  in  career  education 

Carcier  Educaticm  Resources  Presently  Avall:jblt 

or  In  operation  in  BLAK^BURG  ^Cprraunity 

School  District.  ,    ^  , 


Op.  rhe   f q1  iowinju;  slieet  list  career  oducat  Ion 
rt'SQvirces  in  terms  of  , p«  rsonnel ,  pro  jects  or 
pragrtuns  ,   f  inance#4 ,  -anc!  :  aril  Itlos/ equipment . 
'Hv^se  resources  arc  not  liu^.lce.d  to'  the  local 
school  but  should  include  thosp  resources 
available  throughout  ^^the  district  that  could 
bo  incorporated  into  a  ropprehensive  care£»r 
fducntion  plan  for  your  diiitrict. 


personj;ev 


1/ 


As  an  exfcnple  of  the  g^ople  .  resources  in  career  educatlo'n  that,  exist  In  your  district » 

^pleas'jf  list  at  least  ^et)  persje^ns  who  co^uld  bfe  asked  to?^;  discus.sj  t.heir  careers  os-^give 
'delno-nst  rat  ions  ■  to  youiftg 'people .      "          ji      /  ,                    •      "           ■      '  ' 

•          'f  ' '  ^                                      ' '                        '          • "      ■     '  • 

Tnt'se  pf(;f^le  rjay  or:  m^^y  pot,  be  assoc  i^dtec^  ^  the  school  ancj;  should  represent  a  combina-" 

I  ton  -o:    jjfof  fss  f  cjRcii  ;wind  non-professioni^l 'Careers      please  do  not  list  names  on  this  v 
forruT-yoii  will  probably  want  to  keep  tUhm  in  your  re'corda,  hQweve;r.  ^  '  ' 

A.  listing  of  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  th;^  surface  of  ^the  potential  resoutce~-^an<i 
you  :::ay  list  as  rr.a-jpiy  as  yoil  would  likfe  beyond  ten.  /  The  purpose  of.  this  page  is  two7fold: 

'  ■■'■1:   ^         .        ..  ;i  ■         .       ■■       ..  ■  0 

1,     to  encourage  the  local"  districts  to  look,  within  for  jteople  resources 


*  1.  2 .     to  give  the 
^    ' •    *     -  that  exist. 

area  adt^isory  coimittee  exaijiples  of  the 

people  resources 

• 

(Chj^ck  One) 

- '  PCSITTPTT^ 

«■  ■          AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE 

ARE 

BEING  USED 

COULD  ^- 

w        w  ^^^^ 

BE  US EC 

1.  Ronald  Henderson 

.Body  5  FendefrT^epair 

X 

2."  Don  Sandifer 

Diesel- Nfechanics  ; 

X 

3.  Roberta Goode  ^ 

 J  --.-^  '  ^  —i  :  — 

Farm  Machinery  Repair 

 a   — L-  

'                            „  .  <■  * 
4  ^  Jairies  Benge 

Grocery  S,tore 

X 

-             \  ■ 
-  ^  5    Carl  PrQctor 

Heavy  Equipment  Operator 

6;  Jae  Bednar 

Johw  Deere  Pur<l:hasir>g  Agent 

A- 

7,  Da  rre  11  Mil  lard 

* Hog  Farm  |5pera tor 

\  ■ 

X 

8 .  Fi'eti  Huber  _ 

,  •  '      Service  Stg^tion  Operator 

X 

9^'  Ed,  Fritz 

Hardware  Store- -Maytag  Repair 

X 

10.. 

♦  . 

II'.                     ■  .    ,  ' 

— ^  •  '  '  '  .  ^  ^  ^ — - 

1  ' 

♦ 

12. 

1 

13. 

>  ■■ 

> 

15. 

/                          ■        ■         ' ;  • 

.      16..-                    ^                                 "        •           •              .  • 

-A 

^   - — — 1 

 V 

18. 

• 

ERIC   : 

♦ 

 ,  !  ,  1^  ,  -     '     1                                            '  • 

J     r  ■ 


'•-l-^ase  list  a:\y  /tcicitional  "SoUroes  cf  ir.co::iL*  .Tv.'iilable  |to you  for 
career  educat.li?n  implementation  such  as  rpe^i..!  state  and  federal 
proura:.is  or  pi^ojovts  you^iavf.  qual,:l.i'.I  tor  oi  lo(.il  fundint;  f roir. 
icMiruiadqns ,  civic  or^anxsat  •  ons*,  cac,  prfsontly   :n  operr.tior.  cr 


SOURCE 


Iowa  Jauidaace_ 


• Title  I- Federal 


LENGTH  OF  FUND-ING  .  PERIOD 


$500--1974-i975 


$500—1974-1975 


TITLE  CF  PROGRAM  OR  ??.OJECT 

-  ^  _  ^ 

Career  Enrichjnent'-Mini  cqurseg  _ 
'Environmental  Science 


7 


/ 


PROJECTS  OR  P?.OGKA>!S:t 


The  purpose  , of  c|fiis  p.i^  is  to  describe  r'r.c  -roJeciK  or  pro^.rairs  In  cnreer  educntion 
that  are  presently  in  existence  in  your  sl')>oj1  district.  I/lcase^  describe  all  those 
lisred  on -the  -previous  page,  plus  those  career  education  projects  and  programs  that 
do  .nor  receive  special  funding.  v  .  ^        '  • 


PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS 


Iowa  Guidance  Fund 


4  . 


2.    Title  I-Federal 


LEVEL? 
8-12 


8-12 


BRIEF  DeX 


I 


CRIPTION 


Develop  ^4ini -Career  courses  in 
academic  areas,  - 

Environmental  ^cience--basicly 
for  Jr.  5  Sr*  high  students--55  student! 


'0 , 


6. 


f 

::ra 

prograns  to  give  more  In-dpnrh  Ar.^r^r^A  ^^'4  


FRIC  ' 

SM^aaa*  ^o^^  •'^^G  encouraged  to  add  extra  pnges  foV  nore  projects  or 


FACi  l:  Ti    /  lOI*  I  pme::t 


Tne  purpose*  cf  this  section  is  to  gain  InsTght  at  the  local  and  area  level  into 
f  aqll  i t  Ics/equipment  that  ybur  school  fJlbCrlct  owr\s  or  has  access  to  that  are  or 
cciilcl  be*  uniquely  suited  to  the  process  oi   career  education.  •  More  likely  than  \^ 
not,,  tb.ese  f »i(  i  1  ities/equlpmcppt  would  relate  ip  the  {:radcs  7-12  exploratory^^'incl  ^ 
prep.it  .It  ()r>'  aspects  of  career  educatlion,  althoui*,h  wc  are  cettainly  not  limiting', 
thlb  section  to  such.  ^  . 

It  if;  not  the  intention  of  this  section  to  i5sk  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
tebf  i»quipbent,  room,  or  building;  rather  that  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 


■  1 


FACI LITIES/ EQUIPMENT 
Home^  Ec.  equipmeat  


USE 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION* 


(Check  one) 
AJRE  BEING      COULD  BE 
USED  ^  USED 


course  for  boy  students 


2.      Filmstrips  on  job 
courses 


— ^  

For  class  use 


To  be  used  in  a  future 


cofirse  next  semester. 


5. 


> 
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ERLC 


BLAKESBURG   coM>:r?;[rr  gchooi.  stCMiiNT 


PLEASE  GIVE  THE  MT-lBEfi^F  D-:CPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  VLtM' 
1973-7^  3Y  THE  FOLLOWr^C.  CLASS IFICATIONS  : 


GRADE 
Lrv-£L, 


•  BOYS' 


XIIRLS 


TOTAL 


8 

'  9 
10 
11 
12 

OTHER 


_2  


TOTALS: 


LS  TaERE  AN  ECONOMIC  I.EVEL  1"HAT  A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION  "CfF 
-DROPOUTS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  VI-TH?  .  PLEASE  GHKCK  TliF.  APPROPRIATE 

B^ELOW  $8,000/FAX:LY  INCOME  •  / 


X 


-$8,000  -  $12,000  f<\>r[LY  riNCQME 
$12,000  -  $20,000  FAMILY  INCOHe" 

'  '  V- 

$20,000.-  .\30VE  F/vMlLY  INC^ 


NO'O^^E  ABOV-E  LI-P^Kp  ^INC^ME  LEVEL  REPRESfeNTS 
A  SIGNIFICANX'PROP'ORTION.  ' 


ERIC 


3.     ?:rj\:>E  AS^iESS  T()  TliK  liKST  QF  VO'JR  TtiZ  y/J?T  LTTDEriT 

PKAoON*  I'OR  THESE  S'niDENTS  UROPPi:::)  Ol'T  Or  SCIKW^. 


(PUiisc"  fill  out  for  ench  riruiv 


■ol  7-13) 


A.     Full   tlriiC  criployr.e'r.t 


£.     L'r\%UL<  ef>Hf  ul .  Socially 

V.     Vi'()[^\rv\s  virh  lo.'s^r 
*i'.it  hor  L 1. 1  OS         .  : 

:■     .)1      .  • 


 ji  


3. 


TOTALS; 


ERIC 


C/ulE£?.  EDUCATION  RESiuVRCH-PLAXXlNr. 


BLAI^BURG  COVJ-lLKIiy  SCHOOL  SEGMENT 


yoLLCw-j!P  u>;  gr.\duates 


Please  list  the  «'i?\uroxii:ja.te  percent  df  y^'ur  .1^7-*  graduates 
that  yovi  feel  tollowed  a\coi*rse -of  study  in  scHdo.  thai't  Was 

>  .  ; 

tUi.", ientisd  to  prep^irc  them  fo^fe"  the  cmpioyriient  or  additional 
odvK-.K  ior.-'.l  trainin^^  they  hive  olected  to  Init  iate  s  Ince 
raJ.ua  Li  on.   ^' 


i'-Iras.'  !.sr  tYj.'  *,)p.  I  ..iiMic  per*..-;nt  of  ynur  197'.  ^-.raduates 
tlc^''   yor   fc'P  7  / '-allowed  a  co'di^^e  of  sttidy  in  school  that 

ur  -Klditional  cdur  itiional  •  :  Tim-.:  thr*v  h.i vc-     lec ted  to 
l.n-i  L  ^c'lcc  .stnc^  ^^rnduation  .   25  % 

Please  list  the  approximate  per/ent  of  your  197^  graduates 
about       ich  you  are  undecided        to  whether  the  course  of 

study  tl '?y  followed  was  designed  to  prepare  them  for  the 

i 

erplo>TTsent  or  additional  educational  training  they  have 
elected  to  initiate  since  graduation.' 

25  % 


ERIC 


Fr 

X 


■i 


Cir  C't-r  Ed' .  ion  i'"5;c-uri  i^s  Prr-«;onLl  y  Av,.  i I  i't 
or  in  opvr.t^.  i _  CARDINAL  _  Corr.-a'.::  i:\ 
Scnool  DiMrit  r  . 


hi'*  f 


r  c- 


.'ivai  ]  able  ;  i.r  -  ;v',hout  tiu'  ■ii^'-rlct  l.^u't ,  i.o'ild 
!>•■  iurVi  pcr.i' I'd  tnj^o  ;\  ^  i  ,.:_)ri."ions  Ivc  (  .uct-r' 
(■r!tu:,it  io\  p  ;  ..II   for   VOMI  li/riff. 


ERIC 


5 


4 


^  an  ux.irle  of  Ihc  p^opl.f  r-JSo»jrccfi  in  carc^er  cdticntioti  thai  cxiE^t  in  your  (district, 

pl-,!'i5^v  list  at  le>st  ten  pc'rsuns  who  could'  be-  askod  to  c^iscuss  their  careers  or  j;ivc' 
^  (ictTiohtt  rat  Ions  to  young  peuplu. 

^  Thi'M    p^  c  plc  r  ay  c>f  mny  n'ot  bt*  a'avooiai  rd  wirh  tin*  ju'hool  and  f;hould  represent  a  comb  Ina- 
I  lc>n  ti'    prf>fr«.'  lonal    and  nor»-pr(>f  r.M.slona !   careers.     Flense  do  not   lifit  names  o;i  iV.is 
lorrri     y(.'j  will   pM>l>,ihly  want   tp  keep  tliem  in  your  records,  however. 

A  lis*'tir,;:  of  ten  people  will  barely  ficiatch  the  surface  of  the  potent ial  resource-'-and 
yo\i  r.ay  li5;t  as  nrmy  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose        this,  page  is  two-fol'd: 

1.     to  etu  otirage  the   local  districts  to  look  withjn  for  people  resources  j 

'J.     to  j'.ive  the  ^^rea  advisory  cbnimittee  examples  of  the  people  resources 

th/iV   e:-;i£>t;  .  • 


POSITrON 


1.  Floral  De^igner^ 
2 Coiinietologist 


3.  Landscape  ^rchetoct 

U.  Antique  Dealer  

Uph(^lsterer  '   

6  .  Artist  ^ 
7.  Bank  President 


AREAS  OF  I'l>:Pr.RTlSE  ^ 
_        Br  Ldal  arrangements-arts  &_c  rafts 

"        ■  ' 

 Cosmetology  ^  .  

 ^    Ho  r^t  iculture   _  _ 

^         ^IL^^94?_f„_  - 

Upholste'rihg 


Graphic  Arts  &  Painting 
Banking 

Realtcir  &  Insurance  broker      Real  Cstate  &  Insurance 
9^  Restaurant  Owner 
10.  Newspaper  Ownef'r  &  Editor 
\\^  Funeral  Director 

12.  Used  Car' Dealer 

13.  (;:attlc  Buyer  1        .CattU?. .Buying  


Restaurant  Management 


Producing  Newspaper  t 


Mortician 


Used  Car  Sales 


1 4  .  Fa  rine  r  

1  5 .  Mechanic 
1  6  .  School  Nurse 
17  .'Carpenter 
18.  Welder 


Farming 

Nurs  Lng  .   .  .  . . 

Home.  Construct  Ion 


j  Welding 


ERIC 


Ham  Radio  OpecaCoc 


Uam.-Badipy„ 


(Check  One) 

Are 

being  used  • 


COULD  . 
BE  used' 


X 
X 


X 
X 


X 
X 


x_ 

X 
X 


(Please  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 


• 


pi:r:;o::::ll 


A-.^  a-.        .r.zlc  of   tbe'pejpli*  rei.cur.es  Ir.  career  c-diic-it^^on  that  c^:lst  In  your  di«strlct» 
'  pl^         l:st  at  lensl  t^en  ^E^tirr^ons  vr.c  could  he  ai;keJ  to  discuss  their  careers        give  ' 
cicirr..::  rViL  ions  tcTybun^  people. 


TTieM-  p^"'fi_l^e  r.av  or  nm)''  not  be  ,'i?*sot  i.iT  l  i!  wlr  li  i  ht»  r.chool  and  should  represent  a  c;oinbln; 
I  ton  i/    pr  f^h?''  1  o:..il   aitd  nan -p  ro  f  (>MS  1  c  »n  a  L  (  ;j  T  ee  rr> .     Pleaso  do  npC   Hiit  name-s  on   tl;\fi*  . 


n.t- 


p  r  1  (»:.a  1    :iiT('  non-pi 

lorr:  -  yci  will   prf>!)ably  want    to  kcej)  theit'''  in  your  records,  however, 


A  lis^lni:  of  ten  people  will   barely  fjcratch  the  rairfa^e  of  the  poteotJal  resourco  —  and 
you^r.ay  li5;t  as  \:\tiny  as  you  wquld  like,  beyontl  ten.     The  purpoiie  of  this  page  is  two-^old:* 

1.     to  encourage  the   local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 


to  c^^^  ^be  area  advisofy  committee 


that  ex«Ls*^ 


^xr.nples 


POS.-^TI^^^: 


1 .  Grocer_  

2.  Race  Qar^Driver 

3.  Unrnesii^  Drives 
I,,  KIcctricla'n 


AREAS  OK  pTL^RTTSr 

Grocery  Busfness  

Racing  ^ 

Horse  Racing 
Klectricity 


of  the  people  resources 

(Qieck  One) 
ARE 

BEING  USED 


"7^ 


S .  personnel  Manaj'.er 
f^,  lUolo^^.y  Teacher 
7,  Prodtictlon  Engineer 
Si  one  Quarry  Manager 

9. 


P^p*T«H=»He4j^  Manage 
Tax  Ldermy 


ment 

r 


Production  Efficiency 


10. 

12. 
13. 
\^. 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Quarry  Management 

#  


--}-.-—   


ERIC 


(Please  add  ndditional  pag'^s  ci3  n^-c cssary)  > 


COULD" 
BE  USED 


X 

X 


The  ri::-r-:ie  crif.  this  p^.v.C  is  r:  r  ^ 

::r-.-  r: -i-iCT. 1 1  y  in  c.>.i.s ten :  o  ir.  v(.-:;'r 


;r.  ,che  previous 


-c  r.':  receive-  specicii  f-u.-fding. 


^iF:ridc:.     IMcasf  describ^t^  those 


ri.v.-  tnoso  cr^ret^r  evv.;r;it : cn  projects  and  programs  tliat 


p?:qAj:cts  or  progr/c-is 

.WQiJjj;::&tJidyLJPr_offrarf 


GRADE  .  - 
LE\-£1S 

.10,11,12- 


)RlEr^  DESCRIPTION 


^C^IPTION. 


Limited  Program-Job' placement  . 


/A 


in  curriculum  related'  arela^ 


Various  Career  Presentati/on 


^3  Sg 


eqia l'_ Ec . Special  I^e e d s 


CarcQr^Unit 


Elepi. 


Policemen,  firemen,  etc.,  come  ^ 
into  classroom  td  spdatc^on  their 
wbs.     ^       -  r  ' 


Program  of  vocational  infor-  ^ 
mation. 


Chqo  sf  ing^al^  Car  ee^r 


VQrTechJCareer  Activities  ^ 


Field  Trips 


Includes  self-awareness  and  $ 


career  exploration 


Hifth  school 


Career  exploration  with  a 


11-12 

V 


segment  on  values  clarification. 

Industrial  Arts  program  6f 
caregt)  related  activities '  (Const  • ,  ' 


11 


mechanical,  welding,  automotive,  etc.) 

■  -a»>~  •  ■  -      .  :  

/    '      ■  ■ 

Career  related  trips  to  facilit;ies 

f  •  ■      ■         ■  *  . 

usually  in  the  surrounding  area. 


Business  Education  ^ 


10,11,  12 


Secretarial  training,  job 
training  in  school 


„        ,       •       '  -'^^^  oncour.n-ed  to  add  extra  pa^:,cs  '  for  taore"  projects  or 
ERLC    ■        '  •*  P'''^' 6^'^  TTiorei  in-depth,  de.srr.ipt.icns  if.  you  desire. 


^rr.i   p^:r::.ose  of  this  sectior.  is  to  gain  Insiglvt  at  ■  the  locals  and  area  level  into 
:\^:  i:.i:\cs/Gqulpment/ thcit  your  school  dis/^ri  er.  owns  or  has  access  to  that  are  or 
ccule  -be  uniquely  strlted  to  the  process  o:*  cavc-t^r  education.     Mrf^e'  likely  than 
n()i fju'-sc  f,-H  ilitics/cqulpmenL*  would  rel.iu.o  to  the  ['.rados  7-12  exploratory  and 
pi  op.ir.aoi^'  Vuipects  of  ' caree r  /t'ducai ion.,  aIthou^',h  wc  aro  certainly-  not  liiuitAn[; 
thih  ^^t/ctlon  to  such.    *  ; 

It  „i 5.  not  the  intention  of  '  this.,  section' to  ask  you  to  list  eaT::h  in4i^j^^ dual  piece 
'of  equipment,  .room,  dr^  building ;  rather  that  you  give  a  general  list itig  by  area. 


FACILITIES/ E0l^IPMF.^7 


USE 


Ind  Arts 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

Large  well 
equipped  area — i-^ 


(Check  cne) 
ARE  BEING      COVU>  BE 
USED  :VSID 


2\     Wood  ghop 


Ind  Arts 


Large  well 
equit^ped  area. 


Iv , ,     Vldeo-Ta£e_  Equipment 
/ 


j^in^  Career 
Program^ 


Portable  cain^ra. 


<    monitor  &  t^t^  deck  , 


a^ 


Office,  Equit)ment 


Business  Training      Office  Machines 


Business  Establishments    Observe  by  studet^ts 


X 


■4 


Media  Equip 


Reference 


All  types  o|  Media 


material 
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NO  QN'F.  AEOVE  lISTKn  TNCOME  ],?\'h.  REPRESENTS 
A     rCNTFICANT  l'-t^O?dRTIGN.       *  '  '■• 


ERIC 


'  a. 


V 


3'..    PXEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  VOUR/AB'lLiri'  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE      "9        (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade  level  7-12)    .  r 

REASONS:       *   '  ^  NO.  BOYS  NO,  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.  Full-time  employinent  *   -- 

B.  Health  Problems  ^  ^'   '  ^         '  • 

Marriage  '  .   '_   


D. 

E. 
F. 


Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

Unsuccessful  Soqially 

Problems  with  legal 
authorities 


G.  Home  Ehvironment 

H.  "Pear  Pressure 

1/    Gener^  Apathy  with-'" 
•  Sch:opr  ' 

J.     Saw  r\o '  advantage  to 
School  ■ 


K'.  ..-Otiher  (Specify. below) 

1.  ,  ' 

2.  .  ■  " 

3.  ■  ' 



TOTALS : 


7 


J 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF^OUR  ABILlt^'  THE  >;OST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUPENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

-GRADE    10  ^     {Please  fill  oiit  .for  each  %ra^e  level  7-12) 

REASONS:  .NO,  BOYS  NO,  GIRLS  TOTALS 


Av    Fuji  time  employtnent 

B.  Health  Problems 

C.  Marriage 

D.  UTnsucces/f ul  Course 
VJoxk 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 


H,     Peer  Pressure 

1*     GeneVal^Apathy.  with 
School 

J,     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School  • 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

 F 

2.   • 


i 


TOTALS :  3  >  1 


Glf   HqmejT^avironmen-t   V   i_    i — . 


r 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILlTi'  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
'reason  for  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


GRADE      11       <Please  fiLl  qut  for  each  grade  level  7-12) 


REASONS: 

A.     Full  time  employment 
li.  -  Health  Problems 

C.  Marriage* 

D.  Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  PfMDblems  with  Jegal 
authorities 

G.  Home  Environment 


NO.  BOYS 


H, 


Peer  Pressure 


1.     General  Apathy  with 
School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  tjS 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

■  1>  \  

2.  

'     TOTALS : 


NO.  GlRLS 


TOTALS 


ERIC 


■  r 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  TOE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE      12       (Please  fill  out  for- each  grade  level  7-12) 

REASOKS :  ^       NO,  BOYS  ,   NO,  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.  Full  time  employment  1   /  1 

B.  Health  Problems  ^  

C.  Marriage   


1.     General  Apathy  with 
School 

J,     Saw  no  advflfcage  to 

School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 
1>  Expelled  


3._ 
4, 


TOTALS : 


D.  Unsuccessful  Course    

Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially    .  L   

F.  Problems  with  legal       

authorities 

C,     Home  Environment       

H,     Peer  Pressure      \ 


-J 


\ 

0.  ^ 


I 

AREA  XV  RESEARCH-PLANNIKG  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION, 

Career  Eduo^tion  P.csourccs  Presently  Available 

or  in  operation  in      QIARITON  Community 

School  District. 


Or.  the  foil '>u'Inv;  sliro*-   list  cnreer  cdijcotion 

rt- sources  in__t_crns  of  personnel,  projects  or 

programs  ,   f  inauces  ,  aiid  farillt  ies/cqulpnient . 

Tl^cse  resourten  arc 'not    1  irrJ  ted  to  the  locr^l 

school  but  should  include  those  resources 
« 

available  throughout  t#b  district  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  coniprehensive .  career 
tducati&n  plan  for  your  district. 


A.,  '.r  V.  rrle  of  the  pearl.-  ir .."mv^lu  in  ciiit'c:  c.iucation  ihii  cxlsi  in  your  cis:trlct,  y 
;1«  at  l«':ii>t  ten  prrr>or.s  vV.o  coul.i  vl-  'i^^ki-d  to  discuss  their  careers  or  j;iv€:^ 

\  X  r\l['ji\y>  to  youp/»;  pt-')plt*. 

'inr^f  ;\  fit-  v. ay  f'l   r;;n*  nor   bc-y;i;.r.'Jw  iaird  villi   Lht.'  r^i'hool    a;u!  should   rcprcsuiu.   a  ccmbiMa- 
r.  Jr,:,        \r(>l«'.'  i  f  ...'!  1  ^/tiv'  iiun-pM)J  cDSi  nn,i !   lati-tMf.  .     IMcasc  do  not   liiir  naiiics-  u:^  this 
t'*:r.^  p!ola!>]y  w.int    to  k-cp  thfin   in  yoiirri'cords,  however.  * 

A  li  .'-ir..:  ofVtL'ri  poople:  will  bar^-ly  s^.ratfh  surface  uf   thv  p'^tentlal   resource  —  an^ 

yo':  :  .r-  ")  iiit  V'  r.,.t:\y  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  p,;iposo  cf  this  pa^^e  is  two-fold: 
'  \  *  ' 

^1.     to       '.Mil  a^;c  the  lo:ai  difttrlcts  to  look  within  for  pcjplu  resources  • 

2.     to  ^;fvf  the  .'irca  advisory  coral  t  tee  cv.aniples        the  people  r^ujirces 
tha^    (  >.:5::  . 


1.  Managing  Editor   News  J^edia  jl^^^^ 

r.Fxlitor    _  News  media  (local  paper)  

3. Grain  Hlcyator  Manager  .  f^j^n^S^iB^f}!  

Ijnplement  Dealer   S^?^^*"^  .§  .^^I^^ement  

^      MIA  yUhnlnistrator       "  Maj^agcment 

.....  ^ 

t. . County  loctcns  ion  Di  rector  Agriculture  Resource^  

/.Apr.  Stabilization  Director  Agrixiilture  Resou 


(Check  OncO 
ARE 

BEING  USED 
•  X 


S.Cqp tractor 

9 ;  Contractor  ^'  _ 

10.  Lumber  Yard  Manager 

1 1 .  Police  Chief. 

12.  County  Attorney 
]  3      re  Chief 

1  .  Te  lephonp  Company 
jfjJfy-Vee  Director 


Soil  excavation  ^  «^  ^ 
Home  building  construction 

r 

Sales  5' Management 
Liw  enforcement 
Lawyer 

Fire  pfevention  &  first  aid 

Manage]\^ 

Data  Processing 


X 
X 


X 

X 
X 
X 


}r,.Hy-Vce  Assistant  nircctor       Data  Processing 


1 7  City  Manager 


-  ^lanagement 


X 
X 


'*'ig  Insurance' Representative  ;    ,  Public  Relations    ^  ^    ^  $ 

0'  Traftsmiia  (Lucas  County)  ..  .  i)^a^f ting. j:  1  —   . 

ERJC  •         ,  '      '  f  \ 

SB^taB  ^       ^  (P]case  add  additional  pages  .as\npce^ary) 


-  X 


"OULD 
BE  USED 


X 
X 

X 


-J 


c 


As  ur;  ,  .•T^ii  of  ih^j  pcoplt-  r-^:-.-.-;  : c\rt;er  vu^.-alr-  th;;i  exist  in  y  oup  J  i£:  t  r  1  cr  , 
'^l-,  ji->V  at  Icfh-st   ten  p.rs»::s  w::.^  co.uld/tn-Vtfik^'U  to     i  ..ctiss  'iht;  Ir  careers  or  -ive 

;m    jUf  J'-i>   J^."  m.?yMica   be  ;i.st;o(  i  .it  l-o  v!tl»   llu'  r.ihof)!   .niJ.  should  rcpiesc:!^.:    ;i  cunbinrf-* 
t  1-,;.         ;  r  .»!';•.■  i  r....;]  ncn  p  i  o  J    fj  s  1  o:;.i  1    (.nc-rir,.     IMr.ise  do  not   llsit  iianu'S  (-;:  Hils^ 

•  wl!l   |;;fjt)ihlv  w.tnt    lo^V.rcp  ti.cT;'   In  ycmr  iiTords^  hovevor.  f 

A  li'.Tivj::  u^-*  trp  pt-oplc  will  barely  ,%'/iat'h  t  h*'  surface  .of  the  potential  rcE-ource — »nd 
v.^'i  :.;v   lis:    ai;  \'r.:.\\\  ns  vou  would  ]1Ue  *')C'y')Fvl  tc'i:.     The  purpL-se  of  this  page  ir,  t:v;o-iold: 


to 

LO 
flu 


•oiir:;^;c^  tl.':   1(^^  al' d  Ir.t  rict  VN^l  o  look  Within  icT  people:  resourv-.er> 
th','  art-a 


i-.l..ory  cc^'auitLee  e>:r.rT.?le.s  of  tiie  people  resourcesi 


: .  Contractor  _  _  . 

;  .  PluiTi)er 
/Painter 

.  Concrete  contractor 
ft  -  -  — 

.  Flectrical  Contractor 
.  ,i:iectrical  Contj-attor 


AK:y.s  OK  r^rnrnsi 

Contracting 
Plimibing  _ 


Painting 


Concrete  corttractor 

Wirin^i? ' 

Heating 


7.  Ma^kpye  Telephone  Coinpan/  Electrical 


3^  Owns  lULtc 

9.  Head  Start 
10^  Weljare 
]  I    Social  worker 
1^2.  CliajTil)er  of  Commerce 

1  '3 .  ....         »  *'. 

.1^    Assistfint  Manager  at  C.G. 

, .    Trainer  at  G.G.  \ 

y(  Cutter 

o   Factory  Manager 


Clothing 

Diildren  and  problem  children 
Getting  U  holding  johs-^lcidg^  _ 
taking  Mrs.  Corkery's  place^ 
Gommuhi  ty 
Sewing-Special 
Factory  works^.* 


Factory  work 
Factory  work 


Factory  work 


,^    fnsiiranco  Salesman 


Insurance 

(Pl.Mse  nd'i  .!.!d  \  \  lon-il  p. 


(Check  One) 
ARE 

BEING  USED 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


COULD 
BE  USED 


X 
X 


X 
X 
X 


1 

X 
X 
X 
X 


,15.  ii.M    s r y ; 


As  .r.plc  of  the  pcoplt?  'z^xes  ir.  cnrt-eT"  cducat  ion  <bat  *cxiF.t  in  your  dictrlctr 

;^lc*is  at  leesl  ten  pffersons  yho  couU!  be  a^.c^d  to  di.';cuss.  thvlr  careers  or  give  ^ 

'  d'.-r:on'.t  rnt  Ions  to  young  pe'upK''. 

« 

Tnt".<-  p'-v)plr  n.'iy  or  ."nmy  not  bi*  .'iss'k  1  al't'd  wlili  tlif  school  and  slioiild  rcpre^enr  a  combina- 
t  it.ji  t)*    j.r  f)f        j        1    and  nori  p.r  n  1  cy on»'i  1    (.iTfi'i,s.     Pifaso  d(>  not   1  i  fit.  name^i  ou  this 
t(>:i;^^you  wll]  pwf^h.ibly  w.mt  In  k(*rp  t  hi-ip  in  ycuir  rcforcls,  however.  " 

A  \ii>Llnj',  of  tt'H  people  will  h<\  ficrfitch  'thf  ,r.iirfa?fe  o\/'thc  potential  resou^^-and 

y(>u^  nay  lint        iiiany  a.s  you  would  like  bcyon^  ten.     The  purpose  of  thl^  page  Ib  two-fold:  ^ 

1.     to  encourage  the*Loc7il  dietricifb-jto  -U)ok*"within  for  people  .resources 
\      •  '      *  ^  '  •      •  " 

y  ?.     to  *[;ivo  the  area  advisory  conuni t tee 'e^cunpfles  oi'^jj^^t  people  resources 

tbat  c  /.inL.  V_ 


eck  One) 


1.  'school  Nurse  

Z,  F^^^niiture^Q^ore  owner 

3.  /Jewelry  s^tsure  owner  

Nbdcl  f|  CosTnetolO{^ist 
^  S.  Doctor 


ARE  / 
BEING  USED 


I-umiture 


SilveK  ware 


^^^^  Insurance 


/.  Vice- Pres.  l-irst  St;itc  ^ 
S.  Man.'  Ti  ov^aler  Siiper  Value 
•  9^  Minaper  jly-Vee 

10.  Agent  L  K   

11.  I'^wy^r  Law 

17   'rnx,Accountiint  •  •  Ta;< 

' iZ..     .         ^  - . ,  — ^  ^tt^ 

Ify^-Voe  •  Accounting 

lA.-  Ily-Vce  im^/iager  print-shop  Printing 

lly-Vce  Dianager  advertising  Silk-screen 

17. 

,  18, 


Nfodel  5  Cosmetologist  

•Mediae  I ne    »         _  ^  .   ,  ^ 
Cliild  Dcvelopmenjt  ^  _ 
Brink  ing         .  * 
Food  Merchandising 
Food  Mercharidising 


-f- 


CQULD 
BE  USED 


X 


ERIC 


(Please  add  nHd itional  ^if.fS  .is  (K'cfSR.iry) 


Pi-ease  list  ^Tr.y  -/riiit  ional  sources  of  ..In'^cne  .•available  tV'^you  for 
career  cducat'ior.  ir.p lerri^ntat ion  suc.ii  i'.s  state  ana  federal 

*'proj-:rar:is  or  projV^tG  you  have  qualiiied   for  c;r  1  oca]   f uivlinj;  fror. 
.  lounciat ions »  civic  orgaaizat  •  ons ,  cTc,  prescnrl-v  in  oi>6rat:ion  or, 
bein^  designed V  .    '  .      •  . 


S 


SOU'RCE 


■  LENGTH  Or  FUNDING' ^.RIOD 


TITLE  OF  PROGRAll  OR  PROJECT 


..States.- 

_1  yearJ^ontinuing  

[s_  $  9,iQQQ_- 

l^ear  Continuing 

Voc.  Ag. 

j 

1,700 

•  3'. 

FedenaJL^ 

1  year  Continuing 

Voc.  Home  ^ 

2,100  , 

\. ' 

Federal 

1  year  Continuing 

Voc.  T  S  I  ^ 

laoo 

•  'I 
J  * 

6  • 

7 . 

* 

8 . 

• 

:> 


ERIC 


9 


\ 


The  pm:!po:>g  of   this  tk:,^:    is  t. :   .lescrirn.  :.■    ;  -.^U^ie^  or  -projtr.-rrf:  in  '  cnreer .  edycb-t  i6n 

t^hat  fvt-  presently  In  r.xisten'  c  "ir.  your  r>;  ..pji^  district'.^  Please,  de6?cribe  alL  t'Kose 

I  is: el  ar.^  the  previous/^pnge  ,  plus  ^those  c.i reur  e Jurat  loni  proi^ect  s  and  prp prams  that 
cc-  n:-t  receive  specie-:!  funding.         '  .   .  '    [  -. 

■     PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS 
1  •  Health  Careers   


LEVELS 


BRIEF  tiESC^IPTION 


High  School"^    ;  Hospital,  first^aid,  and  nursing 


Vocational  Agriculture 


r 


home  training. 


High  School         Soils,  animal  hus.,  shop. 


management,  agriculture  related  biusijifijs 


3-  Ito^^EcQaomjcs. 


8-12 


Food^,  clothing,  home  care,  child 


development. 


4 . ,  Industrial  A^^  .  J 


8-12 


Woods,  metals,  auto  mechanics, 
drafting,  elect.  ,  plenties. 


5.  .Building  Trade^^ 


11-12 


Home  cons  true t  ion 


6.  Naedle  Trades 


11-12 


Industrial  sewing. 


y.   Graphic  Arts> 


High  School  Printing. 


a.   Business  Education 


High  School         Typing,  Bookkeeping,  Secretarial 


practice 


\ 


ERIC 


You  .ire  encourage®  to  add  extra  p;ip,cs  for  nore  projects  or 
programs  to  give  more  in-depth  descriptions  if  you  desire. ' 


.   ..    ■         ,  .        ,  ■  -V'     ■ ' 

;o"('  e!   this  s^zzicr.  is  .10  :^ain  inr^ i^^.V.L  oi  the- .  local  and  area'level  into 
:    :1 1 :  t  les/equipir.ent  that  your' schpol  district  owns  or  hn5  'access  to  that  are  or  1 
^  ci.j  '^^.be  unlquL-ly  sui  ted  to  thq  process  o:'   career  education.    -More  likely  than 
tic^f t  ]'ic>sc  f  »a  Ultics/equipnicnt  would  relate  it>  the  j^radcs  7-12  exploratory,  and 
p.ri'p.,i.rat()ry  ai-.[M-cts  of  career  education,  althoui^'.li        are  cilirtainly  not  limit  rhi*.^ 
ihi.s*  section  to  such.       .       '  4      ".  ^-  '  \  '  '  -  '   ,  * 

it  I's  not  t4ic  intention  of  this  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  individu^  piece 
of  eauipment,  room,  or  building;  rather  th.it  vou  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 


FACILITIES  ^EQUIPMENT 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


V  '  (Check  cae) 
ARE,  BEING   *  COULD 

USED       •  ..use: 


BE 


Home  Economics  Lab>       Boods  ^  Clothing       Kitchens >  sewing  roops,  X 


r 


and  a  class  room 


1' 

^,;Voc,  Agriculture    Shop,  practice 

, y .  classroom,  and  shop 


f  equipment 


i 


Industrial  arts  shops  Shop  practice 
basicT^equipment    ~^  ~ 


Portable  .shop  for 
-buildiqg  tracles 


ToDii-s  t  oragfi-^and . 

shelter 


Welding,  woods,  n^chanics,  X 
electricity  ^  . 

Metals,  woods,  plast;ics,    X  ^ 
auto  mechanip^>  electricity, 
electronics,  drafting 

Us^d^beimie^tmcturfi.   : 

is  .enclosed  '.  


Graphic  arJts^S  

photography  lab. 


J^Jeedle  trades,  lab_, 


LaboratQiXJaad  _ 
cl3^5j:aQm^_  


ShQpjpra£tiG.Q_. 


Darkrbom^  cameras ^ 
priQting,_eQidpinent 


.eauips 


lnduiLtrla,L^..ewingj^  ney  X 
and  equipment  \ 


Business_Labs  fi  

equipment 


,Lab  practice  


Typings  business  martin eSj  X_ 

and  equipment  


ERLC 


Facl'li,tl«  s/F.r,i!trT,ci«L  con't  . 


VS.L 


hr.l:::  LESCKj  ?'T1  OK 


X^lgyj^ioy^  t-^^b'  Lah.._pxai:iai:e  ./■  Video  tRpe -rerorder  ^ 

.^uipment         ,  •  ' '   „    ly^XDODli-nr^^  r  hroadcasting 


(Chock  one) 
ARE  BEING    V  COULD  »E 
USED  USED 

^  


s tudio  center^  and  camera 


r 


10. 


,  12..  , 


a/ 


,  'i 


13.  . 


1 


lA. 


15. 

_.t 

,16. 

ERIC 


You  are  cMicour.-r.ed  to  add  extra  pn^.es  listing  ndditlonal  f.acilities 
or  to  give  more  in-depth  descriptions  if  you  desire. 
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'ar;-a  :.v  c.^j-.l:-;-.  kd'jca::.:-  r^AJs.'f.'o::  i>  I'l.MnriV.c, 

CHARITON  COM>n'VI,'n-  SCHOOL  SEGMENT  ,v 


'  "1 

piiqPOL'Tf^       >  ^ 

1.     PI.FASE  GIVE  Tin:  KL'MEEK  OF- DROPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  VL'J. 

!<*73-74  r,Y  tht:  following  classifications i         -    •,  ■•4 

y  GRADE  -   '  • 

„:.r.TL  boys  girls  total 


1 


6  11 


10 '   i_„   I 


11 

12 

OVHER 

i'OTALS : , 


5  __5   iO^ 

J*  J,  1 

19  16  55 


->  •    [S   ui^i'E  AN  ECCNOMIC  LEVEL  Th-AT  A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION  OF 
I^ROrOL'TS  ARE  ASSOC lATHD  wmi?     PLEASE  CHECK  THE  APPROPRIATE  , 

 BELOW  S8,000  F.\:ULY  INCOME  ;  > 

-  ^ 

X__  $8,000  -  $12,000  F/J-IILY  INCOME 

 $1,2^000  -  $20,000  r/uMILY  INCOME' 

$20,000  -  ABOVE  FAuMlLY  INCOME  \ 


NO  ONE  ABOVE  LISTF.D  ir.COME  LEVEI,  P.EPRESENTJj^ 
A  SiGNTFlCANT  PROPORTION. 


# 

f 


3.     ?LC.\r.F-  Ar>SESS  TO  'LUK  EKSI  OF  VOLT/ ABILI'P'  DLMT 
•  K-lAriO:;  XiiLlE  i;-IUnEKtS  DROPriKC  cur  ok  SCHvO:.; 

t;R/J:>E      8        (Plaar.e  fiM   out  for  uu:K  ^-.raJe  lovc^l 


NO. 


TOTALS 


A.     Full   r  iir.6  en  p  ir.)yrrT.t 
F. .     I'.o  iltih  }*rubler.s 
!  !  ir  r  in^^.  " 

t..  Unsucct'Ssf \il  Socially 
r.     Problfr.bi  with  u'sU 

f 

I  .  -    r.'jnrf-l"!    Ap'^tllV    .  i  !  h 

S,.v  no  .if'vapt'i>;"  to 

K.     Cti'-.'-T  .(Specify  b^'l.yv) 
1.  Pregnant          .  _ 

3.    _ 

4. 


TOTALS: 


ERIC 


ERIC 


3.     PLLASE  ASIiESli'TO  THK  T.LST  OV  YOiil  AlilLI'H*  TliE  >'.0?T  rv'IDENT 

k:;ason  for  thlsl  studex'is  dropping  out  or  scHtvT.. 

GR7vDE     9  (Please  fill  out  for  each  prade  \?\o\  7-12) 


A.     Full  tiiT.c  erpl^yrt-nt 

:i,^  i^ch  Problcrsi 
:  -y-irfia.-' 

D.     Ur^uceesjl* ul  Course 
Work 

C.     I  a jwc^'ic^sf  ul  So  'inlly 

F.     Iroblcn^s  with  It-^al 
.Mtl;orities 

ii  \i  li  En  *.* :  r  o  r  J-  .'i  r 
:W  wo  d  Ivntit  i/i'  ro 


NO.  HOYS 


N0.^_CIPIG 

"V 

1 
1 


1 


K .     Other  (!>po'      y  'u»low) 
'    1 .  Language  Rairier 


3. 


TOTALS; 


 r 


11 


GiL-^PE     10_^    _(Pl'jc'iso  f  M  l  ot;L    ior  each  £;rac:e  1  -V'*!  7-1. 


7*0:  A 


i  III  L     1  r     u:r?.l  •  "^t.  n : 


2  . 


1 


F,     ?r(,)bli'.Arj  with  h'ral 


ERIC 


r 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  lliE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY'  THE  y.OST  TRIDENT 
REASON  f'OR  THESE  SrJDEN'TS  DROPplKG  OUT  OF  "sCHOai. 

^  CKi\DE     Itl       (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade  level.  7-12) 

NO.  Girxs  ^ 


REASO^:  ^   

A.     Full  t ime  employment   

K.     Health  P'roblcms 

C.     M'lrri --i):;..,'   

I).     Unsuccesrif ul  Course  '   

v;o  rk 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially   

F.  Problems  with  leyil   

author  it les 

C.     Ho.^'i  E.avirop.ncr.f 

il.     P^ci-  Prtv^.surv* 

J.     lir'iv  no  a(l'/inta^;e  to  \ 

K.     OtliC^r   (:-:pecify  belov) 

1.  Peace  CoTp  , 

2.  Service  

3.   •   

A. 


NO.  BOYS 


/ 


4 


TOTALS : 


TOTALS 


10 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO ^TO^B EST  OF  YOUR  k^lllTi  THE  rO?T  E\'1DEN 
RKASOK  FOR  rHESE  STUDENTS  DROPPIJ.'G  OUT  OF  SCIiQOl. 

GR.^K    12        (Please  fill  out  tor  each  grade  lovel 

REASONS;         ,     .  NO,   BOVl^         ij'    ^0.  CTP.lS 

A.  Full  time  employment   

B.  Health  Problsns'   

C.  Marria;:e   

I).   "(Jnr.ujjcessf ul  -Course  ^ 
Work 

£.     Unsuccessful  Socially   

F.  Problems  with  legal  

.iiitlior  it  ios 

G .  H o7\f.'  r.n  V  i  r  o  r.  p n  L 

I 

•i ,  '  "V-.ir  Pre  sRtir  ^ 
I  .     C'Xtvcil  Ap.jthv  v  It  h 

J.  no  'Klv;inc.i'u.e  o 

Sv  .100] 

1 .  Service   

2.   

3.  ' 

A. 


TOTALS : 


/ 


AREA  XV  CARf!?:^  education  RI^SFARdi-PIANlNlN^,; 


CHARIIDN.-^-  _  corL^ajNir/  tvCHooL  segmen't  . 

Ple.ise  li^:t   trvj  tippro^^ iTr»;it e  pL»Tc^nt  of  your  197^  ^:rad\iates 
•^Uai  vow  feel  fo '.lowed  a  course  of  fitudy  in  scnjr-.  that  va^s 
dosi^Uietl  ro  prcp.'Cc  them  for  thi:  employtnent  or  .icilitloric^ 
educniionp.'l  trr.inin^'.  thoy  hnve  clcctu-d  to  Inlii.uu  since 
p^raduatior.   60  *  ► 


]'c;^    t  V.  .       ;r'^  • ':•  ilf*  prjr-:^'.'-!^  of  your  1^7-  rraduntes 


•  'hat   vou  feel   followed  a  course  of  study  in  school  that 
•-'.l  -bly  war.  r;or   .!.,.i.;n.  'i   t.    r^'.  pntf  ih.  r  Tor  '  e:nRloyn:ent 
..or  ;'Ultlea:I  L-'rlu^nLi^op.a I   tr<^-' \i:nj'.  tlioy  h.M'e  clecrcd  to 
ln^^  Inr^  "cln^-.-  -r  i.iu;. rM .   .  20  / 

rif  tso  :tsr  tb'j  .-.^iroi-Min-to  'jt^rcorf  of  your  297^  graduates^ 
;\bcut  vMch' you  arc  undacldr.'d  as  to  whether  the  course  of 
,lu'ly  t:  'y  follcv-d  was  das  iera^d  to  prep.jre  thorn  for  the, 
/•r-Dlo'.^ent  or  ,i'Mit^onai  cdurat  innal  rrnininy  they  have 
-loctod  to  init'ate  siiv:-  ..vadunticn. 

20  - 

/ 


I 


) 


AK£.\  XV  RESEJ 


?L;\:s7:i:cG  in  career  educatu)N 


Career  Eductition  Hc»sourccs  ^^resently  Availr.-ble, 

or  in  operation  in  DAVIS  HZOUNTY  Community 

"^School  District.  .    ,    •  , 


Or.  folic  vinr        el   liriC  car*jer  C:clucor*ion^ 

Tl  Jow'cv^  in  t^  ins  o:    pL'r3c«::r.2l  ,  pro^l^ctS  or 
p  r  Of;  I  .IIP  r. ,   financ      ,   .ivd  •  ,ir  i  ]  ll  j  c";/cq'u  ipment . 
^nose  resoMrc  '3  arc  r.:::      irrired  to  the  lur.al 
S'  h  jcI  but  f^houlJ  inrlviJc  tliose  rcijoutcos 
avriilable  lhroup,hout  the  district  that  cjov.ld 
hr  4^nr*o^pora-t»ci  into  a  rcnnprfhems tve  rareer 
rdurai  ion  pT.^n  for  your  'lislrict . 


V 


ERIC 


Please  llsr.  any  .  .-.dcitior.^l  sources  of  iacc-ic  available  to  you  for 
career  oducatlcr.  inplesfient-at lor*  such  "as  special  5itate  and  federal 
programs- or.,  projocte  you  havt.'  qual  ified  for  local  fund«i:ng  fjotr. 
loundations,  civic  or^anizat  ■  6n^.,  etc  .  ,  .  pre.scntly  in  operation^*o.r 
being  designee 


SOURCE  - 


LENGTH  OF  FUNDING  PERIOD 


TITLE' OF  PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT 


1.  Special  Needs 


12  months 


2 .  Special  Needs  § 
^Scho<H^^  strict 

3. 


Work  experience  progrsiin  

Sunnier  employment  opportunity 


6. 


7-. 
8. 


1 


.  i  ■.  _ 


Coinmunications. 


arcl  r. T'.. /.r.-i.-i- 


News  reporting 


Blue  Print  Reading 


Introduction 


8.  * 


ERIC 


You  are  Gnconrnged  to  add.  extra  pages  for 
pro^rapi-s  ,to  give  more  irvrdepth  d(rscriptionsr  if  you  desi 


more  projects  or 
re. 


( 


P'HQJ  L^TS  OK  P:%Q 

The  puri-^osc  of 
that  r.rv  prc^Kcntly  lii> 

c:>  r,:  I  rfec^vje  special  :  binding. 

PROJECTS  OR  PROGJIAMS 
iT^  Business  Education 


Homemaking 


3.    Industrial  Arts 

 =  ^ 


8 


.  rci'i"  Otl 

I'      0  r  p  r  I  >  J*,  r  nii'  r 
strict.  Please 
vir.'itlon  project 

»  describe  all  those 
s  and  programs  that  ^ 

LEVELS 

ERIE! 

■  DSSCRIPTION-'   ■  ' 

8 

Typin 

g,  general  lousiness  ^ 

1    #  r'y  ■ . 

\                                               *  * 

8 

Cooki 

n]j,  sewing  ^ 

 L — ?  :                    ^  _ 

Exploraxofy— woodt^drking,  drawing- 


electricity 


4 .  Nursing 


5.  ..AviatiocL 


10-12 


12 


Qaa;Hfyifor  nurses  aide 


Ground  sciiioOTrprep 


^-    Interior  Decoratings 


Housewiring 
Electronics  ^ 
Drafting  ^ 

Auto  Body  RepajLr 


McJtor  Mechanics 

Metals 

Welding 


8.  Plastics 

—   


11-12 


12 

ft 


11-12 

11-12  ■ 
12 


11-12 

-  -  ^  


Exploration 


f  r 

n 


In  connection  with  Indian  Hills 


/^^loratix^n 


^Exploratory 


ERIC 


Yoti!  are  <:ncburaged  to  add  extra  p.iges  for  more  projects  or 
programs  to  give  more  in-depth  -dcKcriptions  if  you  desire. 


T;.--  ri:r;.,C'^t*  of  this  6e::icr.  Is  ro  gain  ir.slp>.i  at  the-  local  and  area  level  into 
:         : :  ic5;/ec|uipment  that  yuur  school  cliGtrict   owtig  or  has  access  to  that  are  or 

bt4  uniquely  suited  to  the  :  rocess  of  careor  education.     More  likely  than 
hiol.  ,  these  1  ;i(  11  i t ics/eqiiipmen t  would  relate  it>  the  f.radcs  7-12  exploratory  and^- 
J)!  e[).n  ac()i  y  af;}>u'cts  of  c.aret-r.  education,  althovu^^^  certainly  not  limiting:, 

this  5a-rtlon  to  such,  .  /  .  .  , 

It  is 'not  thi  intention  of  this  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
of  cquipnient  ,  roon,  or  building;  rather  that  you  give  a  ^'general  listing  by  area. 


F  AC  i  LITIES/  £Ou|iPME!:T 
f 

Middle  School. 


USE 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


flome  Economics 
Industrial  Arts 

Typing^^  


8  sewing  machines 

5  complete  kitchen  units 


many  small  tools 


40  typewriters 


"C_i 


(Check  one) 
ARE  BEING      COULD  Bl 
USED  USED 


X 
X 


%  Motor  Mechanics 
Metals  *~ 
Welding 


ectronics 


smal  1_ metors  Ford  Co.  Motor  (?(ssembly  X_ 

TatHe"  '  "  "  X 
several  types  of  welders   X 


Electronics  Board 


5 ;  Aviation 


Facilities  of  local  aijQport_ 


:  6. 


7. 
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D/yyis  coLMY^s.     ^cbM>rjN:  r»-  saiooL  segment 


-  pROPOUTf 

1.-  PLEASE  GIVE,  THE  NLIIBER  OF  DROPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  YL\F. 
1073-7A  RY  THE  FOLLOVIN*^  CLASSIFltAT10r?S : 

LLTF.L  BOYS  GIRLS  TOTAL 

8  ,      

9    >     4  4 

IC 


12 

OTi.i'riK 

TOTALS: 


9   16 

5  11 


21  28  49 


•>  "  IS  Tli-^E  /vl,'  ECONOMIC  LEVEL  Ili.VT  A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION  OF 
DROPOUTS  ARE  AL;5CCIATEn  WITH?  PLEASE  CHEgC  TliE  APPROPRIATE 
3IANK. 


_^„X   BELOW  $8,000  F.M'IILY  INCOME 

_  $8,000  -  $12,000  FAMILY  INCOME 

  $12,000  -  $20,000  FAMILY  INCOME 

$20  ,000  -  ABOVE  F/O^ll  LY  INCOME  « 


NO  OMg  ABOVE  LISTED  INCOME  LEVEL  REPRESENTS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION. 


3.     PLL.^SE  ASSESS  TO  HiE  BEST  OF  Yquk  AHILITi   TliE  MO>T  T/IDENI 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STIIDKNTS  DROPPIi:G  OUT  OF  SCH'OOL. 

GKJ'^K^    9  (Please  fin  out  for  tv:ich  j;rade  }t-vel  7-12) 


Full  r  ;  :no  employ  n£*n  t 
.   Taa'.  rh  ?rouler.t> 

D.     u:'.s'if c.'S.vful  Course 


aO.  BOVS 


i;o.  ciPLS 


TOTALS 


E. 


Lnsu^cc*:     ul  Social  1y 


Too 


with  le;^al 


authnrli tc& 


-J 


*''nj:  .i1     n  .thy  v  1  ^ ; 


1 .  Pregnant    _    _  _ 

2,  _ 
'3. 


TOTALS'; 


ERIC 


ERIC 


3.     PLEASE  Af5S?!sS  TO  IVE  P.HST  Or  YOUK  A31M1T  THE  >:0?T  rViDENT 
FEASOX  KOIl  THESE  SrJDENTS  DHO?PJi:G  CUT;  OF  SCHOOL.  ' 

r 

GIUvDE^     10  (Please  fill  cut  f  d\  '  cucV\  .  ^rade   level  7-12) 

NO*  GI?LS  V, 


li^SO:^: 
J 

h -  'Fill  1   Tire       p  1  c y rne n  t 

.     Mar  r  1  'i'-c 

I).     Unr,.;'.  <,.'.»s';f  u  L  Course 
Worl- 

E.  L';iKuccc-^.';rul  Socially 

F.  Problo.r->  vlth  li'gal 
author  Lt  i  OS 


KO.  BOYS 


TOTALS 


,2. 
2 


K.     CiLirv  (Sp-'^'ity  b'r-l'>v) 
l.Pregancy 

J. 

/4. 


TOTALS: 


12 


■  €   


in  ;i.]v«»nt wK-j  to 

K.-    0:1..' r   (SpL»  :-it'y  b»ilo^*0 
I. 


2 


PLEASE  A5SESS  TO  lliE  BEST  OK  VOUX  .AJJILIT^'  TliEyuSI  ^ 

REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DiP.OPPING> OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

'      ♦   ^  ... 

GRADE    11  (i?y?ase  fill  out  'for  each  grade  Igv 

RB/feq^:  NO.  BOYS         '       NO,  GIRLS 

A.  Full  time  anrplcvTnent  3        _   2  

B.  Health  Probltns     

C.  Mrtrria^:.c    ^   ^'   

D.  Unsucc'jSijf ul  Cour  se  1    

Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socinlly 

F.  .  Problotns  with  Jpi;al 

w^uthMr  it  ics 

C.     Hone;  £av  Ir OTir.c*n 


TOTALS ; 


.V     I>LD\S£  ASSESS  TO  T\f£  BEST  Or  VOL?;  BiE  MOST  E\'1DENT 

RF.ASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DHv^PPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE      12  (please  fill^out  for  each  ^;rnde  Idvcl  7-12) 

NO.  GT.^LS 


REi^^_o::s: 

A.     Full   t  Lm?  cniployner.C 
llc'ilr/n  T'robltir.s 

UnV.vUceiStuI  Course 

v;orK 

L .     I  'n  su  c  r  e  s  s  f  u  1  S  or.  i  a  11  v 

r.     prnblpiu:,  with  l'-.:al 
author  Ltic-- 


NO.  30:5 


.  .  :.o.'l 

] ^  Prcgancy 


■1     •  i*. 


3. 

.3 


TOT/  ":.S : 


0... 


11 


\ 

ERIC 


DAVIS^O 


co:-sru:;iri  school  segment 


M'case  ]  Lst   [he  approx imr.t  c  percent  of  your  197  *  vraduate^ 
rhat  yo;-  [ ee]l  to  I  lowcul  a  course  oi  study  in  T;-boo:  tha:  was  A^ 
.iojijTf-'d  to  prepare  Lht;r  for  ^ht:  oHiplfjyFXrfnt  or  a.Kiltlonal 
CMiuc.r  i.:n;>l  trciaini:;  tb.cy  have  elocSt^d  to  luit  inte.  since 


r.radnau  ion 


42_ 


rh.->t    yor    feel  roUdJ.:f^  ^\  ..o;:rsc  of  studir  in  s<  Viool  that 

.      ■   t  ,  y     t'"  ','  tV.'*'.  c'tr.plo>'Ti-jnl 

cr.wr  r.  '  f.-;.'l  I  r,iii\:  ^     r 'i^-y  a.av^  •  Ir-^  led  to  ^ 

'.V 

t,..  :ic^t  th-  ^i.  pro:-:ii.-ito  per''-ac  oT  your  1974  graduate.s 
r.bout  wl  ich  you  ar^  undc'- ided  as  to  wh-ther  the  course  of 
:;ti:iy  tl -^y  follov-d  -ms  de.si^ned  to  prepr^rR  then:  for.  the 


ir  or  additional  .-ducarlonal   training  they  have 


./j.jifor:  '.o  initiate.  •=;in>:e  a;Uiati.'^n, 


35 
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AREA  XV  R£SEi\RCH-PLANi;iNG  IN  CAREER 'EDl'CATIO!: 
m 

Career  Education  Resources  Presently  Available 

tff  in  bperacion  in  EDDYVILLE  Comiaunicy 

School  District. 


On  the  follo->s'iiig  sheet   Ms.t  career  education 
re:iotirces  in  terns  of  pc  rsenne l,,^^ro j  ects  or 
prop,rains,   finances »  and  facilities/equipment. 
These  resources  are  noi     iiui ted  to  the  loc al 
school  but  should  include  those  resourc^s^^^ 
available  throughout  the  district  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  n  (  (jmprehensive  career 
education  plan  for  your  dii^rict. 


'c-r  eJu^^'Hlon  that  exist  in  you|:  district,' 


As  an  ••x  irolc  of   the  people  rcbcurces 

plc.i>^Vlir.:  Jiit^le.Tst  ten  per^^ons  vr.o  asked  to  c^isc^iGs  tlierlr  cpre^r^  r>r  give 


iC  lonB  to  young  pr-jpl^?. 


Tnese  pr^pli-  I'utyor  mny  not  "  be  Inf.f.ut  iai rd  with  I  lie  nrhool  and  t;hould  Represent,  a  combin;i- 
ll(jri        j;rf»f  rM.  I  (»n;i  1   run!  nori- prof  fas  ioii<i  I  c.MtrerK.     Please  do  not  lltit  nan'u^  on  thi*;  ^ 
iotv  -ytri  wTl^  prc^h.ib  1  y  w.inl   to  icccp  theip  In  ycnir  records,  however. 

A  l-lsiin^:  oi  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  tlie  surface  of  the^- potent ial  resourcc--and 
you  r.nv  list  as  nany  as  you  woul(i  like  beyond  teni     The  purpose  of  this  page  is>  two-fold: 

;1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  foi;,  people  resources 

2.     to  pive„the  area  advisory  conunittee  e'XMple^  of  the  people  resources 
that  exist  ... 


POSITION' 


1 .  SalesJTian  

2 .  Truck  driver  

3.  ;  Nurse  

Policeman 
5.  State  Legislator  _ 

j6.  Housewife   

•  7.  Teacher 

8.  Business  Ntinager   

9.  Lumber  mill  worker 

10.  Bartender   

11^  F  i  reman 

12^  Auto  mechanics 

l'^^  Gas  station  attendent 


M^?.  91  tlXPFRTlSK 

Insurance  

ilighway  Safety  ^  

Uedlth 


(Qieck  One) 
ARE 

BEING  USED 


X 


Sa  f  e  ty/  Pro  tec  t  i  on 
Pol  1 1  i  c  s /Govemmen  t , 


Qiild  c^reVconsumer^sj^opp   

Child  development/growth  _ 


X  ' 


Sa 1 /cconomi  cs /man agenfen  t 
Wood  pT'Ocessing^^ 
Personnel  relations 


Pirc  prevention/first  aid  * 


Motor  repair  operation 

s 

Sales/domestic  work^ 


l^/,    I$uilding  custodian  "*  Building  maintenance  

^c,   Mayor  '  Citizenship/GoVemment  •.  X 


COULD 
BE  USED 


X 

J  X 
]  X 

•x^ 

X 
X 


16. 


....         ihij;  \ 

:i  the  pr'cvlcT. 
KtLciv,-  speci: 


:n;riL-:.  .  rh/.^^f  .inscribe  all  fh-.-s-.» 


?-:oyi:CTf'  OP.  FR0GR.\!'1S 


I .  Vocational  Exploration  Groups 


9-12 


A  ^roup  process  to  explqre  and 
personajLize  jobs  and  career  areas. 


Elementary  Career,  Education 


Jr. -Sr.  Career  Guidance 


K-6 


Introduces  boys  and  girls  to 


world  of  work,  guides  them  in  viewiiig 
fiqpational  areas  -  '  < 


7-12- 


Give  general- car^x;^  guidsince  ito 
all  students  in  occupational  areas. 


7^ 


A. 


erJc- 


4  I  P  1 


>u:  .'.^'.^'d   to  n.lcl  i  /I  "n  p 


re  p  f  -J  i  ('<:  ^  s  er 
,fOu         '  re  . 


T 


/SL-'of  lhi&  ^ecticri  is  to  gain  ir.-.ir.'ni  at  tre  local  and  area  level  into  \ 

wns  or  has  access  -to  that  are  or  f 

kely  than 


: -i^il  : :  los/eqi:ipment  th.it  yo^r  :-chool  diiit  rict  owns  or 

unlqively  suited  t.- "tiie  yroCL^^^.  o:    t-' ^ than 
rUrsc  facilities/equipment  vouUi  relate  lo  tlic  j^Yacles  ^^zt^pl  oratory  antl 
prcpiiaioiy  a:-.pects  of  career  rducat  ion ,  ./i  1 1  htni|;h  wc  art-  cci^ainly  not  llnit  inv. 
ibii.  st'Ctlon  to  such.  ..  . 

it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  section  to  ask^you  to  list  each  individual- piece  , 
of  ocuiD:nent,  room,  or  building;  rather  thc-t  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area 


USE 


Couns e  1  ing  o £f  ice  Groupings 


BPm;  DESCRIPTION 

Small  group  work 


(Check  cn 
AJR-E  BEING  COU 
USED  U 


 ^^Xv- 


A]  1^  class  ^qms  El^'^I^J^t^LDL^y^ipg    intergrated  program  of 


carepr  education  in  each 
classroom 
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J|DDYyiLL£ 


CO>C:TNTri"  SCHOOL  SEGMENT 


.  »  .  DROPDU.TS 

PI.E/vSE  GIVE' THE  M'MBER  OF  DROPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  \FAi\ 
1973-7A"BY  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSIFICATIONS: 

GRADE 

LEVEL  ,    ■        BOYS  GIRLS  TOTAL 

"„  P 
'    9-  ■ 

11       •  ; 

.12  ; 
OTiiER 


•__2 
1 


TOTAT.S  : 


11 


TtlERE  AN  ECC;;OMIC  LEVEL  T^AT  A  -SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION  OF 
DRC'^OUTS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  VlTlll     PLEASE  CHECK  lliE  APPROPRIATE 

BLA^Zs..    .    '  '  ;  - 

X  BELOW  $3,000  f.-.MIl^Y.  INCOME 

 $8,000  -  $12,000  F.i..MILY  INCOME 

 $12,000  -  $20,000  FAMILY  INCOME 

 $20,000      ABOVE  FA-MILY,  INCOME  ' 

_  NO  ONE  ABOVE  LIST.^^'.D  INCOME  LEVEL  REPRESENTS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION. 


RKAScr.  rcR  'niE3E  sTimEi-'TS  droppjKc:  out  of  SCiVrjL.  (■ 


l-'VcT  7-12)  .  , 


4 

Wo  rV 


1  .  Pregancy 

J-  . 

A. 


rOT.'J.S ; 


ERIC 


r;-A30N-  FQR  TliEGE  3Tl'r'£rr'$'r{jl>02P/.i;G  OUT  Or   SCHOOL."   ,  , 


\ 


'iJk^ 

A.,.)';^ll  tit: 


9       f?]ffj5»e  fill  oul  for  ench  grade  h-v'vl  7-12) 


NO.-  ROYS 


IX).  GIRLS 


TO  TAX 


V.'ori'-  . 


F.  Problrrr.s  vith  lrt.:al 
;iiit bor  1 1  les 

G .  *  i '?  "I u  ^Er.  \  i  r  o n  sj-  v,  r 


1' 


J  ,  .  S r . V  no     'i V a r.  t  ] I  < 

"1:001 


TOTALS: 


3.     PLEcfVSE  ASSESS  TO  IIIH  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY'  TVE  y.Ot-J  r-.'lDENT 
•    REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDrNTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOT,. 

.GRADE    11         (Plf^a^^e  fill  out  fcr  each  grade  lc?vel  7-12) 

REAbb::.^:                            •             NO.   BOYS   ^  . 

A .  Ful  1  t in^e  o.mplovmen^     *   : 

B,  Knalth  Problems   '   -  

Mar  r  La:::.  '    '  "  il   -  \  


'  UT)^-iU(  .cessf  ul  Course 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  lpf;al 
authorities 

G.  ■  Ho^r;  iZnvironoont 

H.  Pocr  Pr^-sr.iirc 

:  .  A:>athy  V  i  th 


J- 


,^.y>'  no  a  ivanta-ge  to 


K,     Ocrur   (Sp-.-'.clfy  belov) 

1,  Problem  \dth  school  2 
aufRbrvties  " 


1 

3. 


TOTALS : 


'3      ?^IJ\SE  ASsks  TO  iliK  RKS:t  OF  YOUK  .VBlLITi'  TCE  MOST  B'IDENT 
Rr*ASO:s  FOR  THEJE  SUT)ENTS  DROPP.INC  OUT  OF  SCF.DO;, . 

GIUd)E    J,2  (Plc-ase  fill  out  for.  each  grace  l^vol  7-12) 


A.  FmII   time  c:r;pl cn-nr-nC 

B,  iif-alth  Probler.r^ 

!i:jr  ri:i 

D.     Ilnsu:-ccs5f ul  Course 
Work 

'E.     UnsuccessfuX  Socially 

F.     ?roble:r.3  with  lo^^al- 
author  it:  ic:3 

.  *rool 


EDDYVILLE. 


coM:r^NT:iv  school  o:v:^>^r-:;*i 


}u'^AxK^"V?  ON  GK-ADUATHS 


rlr-.t  .yc:)'.!  r..'cl    rul  :ov-a  a  roi;r3e  of  r>^uO^'  ir   i:  jiicc  ^  t.ha.t  w.-is 


; ra illicit  i  cm 


75 


r:.at   v.>.    fevl   fM.nf.vv-d  -  c  u.rno  of  j^ru^^'   in  s.hnol  that 


8 


I'lc'.o  M:it  thr  ajot  .>:::.a;  ]    larc.        o:   your  i'^?^  -raduares 
cilM  rt       Lch  y  .u  ar-  undM   Id^^A         uo  v;!,olhc*r   i  he*  co^:rse  of 
.ri:  h'  rJ  -v  .fonr)v;?v!  vnr;  dc'i;i^,nt'd  to  proprire  t.h.^Ki  far  the 

^vr   at  c^"    tdilc^cnal  e^Mvati:nal    Lrainin^';  they  have 
■         ^        ic    Ir.iiiatc  sin:;*'   ^r*"Kh;;.f  ion . 

17  _  -.-'^ 


\ 


ARE/.  XV  RESEARCH-PLAKT.-ING  IN  CAREEP!  EDUCATIO^C 

Career  Education  Resources  Presently  Available 

or  in  operation  in  FAIRFIELD   .  ^Coinrnuaicy 

School  District,  .  , 


V 


\     On  the  foll^ovii;^;  sheet  list  career  education 
resources  in  terms  of  personnel,  projects  or 
pror.rams,  finances,  and  facilities/equipment, 
"Hicse  rr-sDu^ce^^  arc  not  li:r,ited  to  the  local 
school,  but  should  include  those,  resources 
available  throughout  the  district  tvhat  c<^uld 
be  incorporated  intc  a  comprehensive^  career 
e(!\iration  plan  for  your  district' 


A5  an       irplc  of  ibo  pjiple  rL-i>c':r;vt:.^'' ir.  c.ii'ecr  jc-durat  Icr.  Lhat  exist  in  your  ci£:trict» 
plc::>-  list  at  Icabt  tcr.  vho  cov;ld  be  asked  ,  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 

^  dcr.vT.szz  it  ion^  to  young  p-ople.  .  • 

Tni-:.r  p«"'ple  i'«iy  c^r  mny  n(»C  bf  a.ssot  i.it  cd  vlri;  the  ju-hool  and  ijhoiUd  represent  a  combln;i~ 
t  Ion  t.V  J.  rof  rMj.  J  f>::  1 1    rind  non-prof  r3slf)n/i  J    c^rt't-rs.     rj<»ase  do  not  lict  naries  on  this 
^-w»f  i:.  *  -  yo-i  will   {)rol)ably  w*mt   to^Vvcp-  ti.ciii  in  your  records,  however. 

A-*lir.tin^:  ofkir^n  people  will  barely  scratc:i  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource^-and 
yon  r.av  1  i';t  as  r.ar.y  as  you  would  ]  Ike  bey  ond  t(»r. .     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

•1.     to  encourage  the  lo<,al   districts  ro\look  within  for  people  resources 

2.     to  give  the  area  ad'vlijory  corjnirtce  exaniples  of  the  peofj'le  resources 
th/tt   c>:  In 

(Cneck  One) 

POST  in  ^i:  \^ARL\S  qy  F.ypERTlSE  •  '    ARE   .  COULD 

"   "  "         '      ^  BEING  USED        BE  USED 

1 ,  Localydoctors    *  X  


'M/\NY  OTHERS  


IS. 
16. 
17. 


Local  physical  therapist  ^  ^  ^  '  

3.  Local  nurses  association  _^   ._X    

/. .  Local  insurance  salesman   ^  X    ^  ^ 

s.  Local  highway  patrol         _     _          ^    ^J^  _  ^   . 

t.    County  engineer  ^      ^  J(  

/.  Colle^;e  professors-  ^    _    ^_   •   _  _      

^.  Local  dentist   ^   ^     _  X   ^  

9^  Welder- -nujchinist\^  _     

2^0^  Hardware  retail  sales  _       ^    ^     

II    Jeweler- -watchmaker  ^    X  ^ 

.  2^2.  Rcfrigeratior?^- lt?ating>  cooling  •  ^        ^   ^  X  

13    Highway  maintenance     ^  v^'.^^ 


1  '.J . 

ERIC 


(Please  add  a.lditional  p.u;e5  an  nprf».ssary) 


riease  list  any  adcltional  soi:rc-jb  Ir.oc^u'  cjvailnble  to  you,  for 
t•aIe^JT  enucaticr.  inplementat  ion  stici:  nr.  ri'tvl^i".  sl.ac  and  federal 
prot;raris  or  proj^cte  you  havf  qua1.:U;d  lor  oi  loca]  f undinj.  fror. 
1  uundiii  lon5  ,  civic  or^;anizaL  •  c>ns  /  c  tc  .  »  pii^:-t'ntly  in  operation  or 
bfin^'  tio*J  i  j:nf(! . 


SOl^RCF.  "    LENGTH  OF  FUN^lvG  PERIOD  TITLE  OF  FROGRAiM  OR  PROJECT, 

-  0 

^  ♦  npr  ^  a  one  shot  gragt  Mini  Grant  tor  career  Resource  Center 

^  •  Lqjiai. Di strict  Funding    1  year  ]  i  Ntoney  for  Career  EducatiorL conmittee 

work. 

^  • .  Local^DiS-t rict  money  also  budgeted  for  1975-76  school  jesr\  

L .  ^  ^  ^  __j  [  '  

5  .  ^  ^  ^  

6.  ■  ,  I 

7  .   ^   ;^    

8..  .  •  «  ■ 


FAIRFIELD  ^« 

PROJECTS  &  PROGRAMS: 

are  attemptin?  to  sac  u?  a  K-12  career  education  program  whereby  we 
integrate  to  a  greater  degree  career  education  our  present  curriculum 

We  have  a  special  co\nmittee  set  up  to  work  on  this  project.    We  have  already  y 
had  o^e  in-service  seminar  for  all  faculty  in  our  district,    We  have  just 
finished  an  inventory  on  what  we  have  in  our  system  in  the  way  of  career 
informatiQn,  andhave  asked  faculty  to  q;ecommend  materials  and  information  that 
they  could  use  in  their  classrooms  in  the  future.  • 

We  have  also  set  up  a  placement  service  at  the  high  school  lev'el-bo^h  educa- 
tion and  job  placement.  '      '  , 

tJe  are  attempting  to  set  up  career  oriented  fiemlnars  for  2nd  Semester.  • 

We  are  also  In  the  process  of  setting  up  our  Career  Resource  Center  here  at  the 
high  school,  and  hope  to  have  It  in  full  swing  by  2nd  Semester. 

We  are  working  Mth  D.P.I,   in  hooking  up  a  computer  terminal  here. ..as  a  pilot 
project  (one  of  three  in  Towa);this  will  give  us  additional  career  informatioa 
for  student  and  community  uL,    Hopefully,  this  will  be  in  operation  by  2nd 
Semester.  .  \  * 


PRGJilCTS.  OR  PRQCI-UV^ 


The  purpose, of*  this  p.5i.e  is  to  Ccscri'r>-  rr-jj-Jie  or..pror.r;^,^^.  In  career  education  / 

that  art*  rresently  Ir- e/.isteare  ir.  vr?ur  s.:....l  district.     PJcasc  descriSe  all  those  ' 
li^stcd  or.  the  previous  page  ,  plu©.  those  c.-.rct^r  education  projects  and  programs  ^nat 
do  not,-  recefive  >sp^ciai  funding.  * 


PROJECTS  OR  PROGRAMS 


LEVELS 
-t — — r 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


X 


T 


/6. 


7. 


■8.  • 


ic 


Vou  .'ire  t:n{:ournp,ed  to  add,  extra  p.:p.es  for  T.ore  projt?cts  or 
prograns  to  , give  \ore„^-depth  des.* ript- Ions  if  yo^y  desire. 


7^ 


p'lV 

Lhi 


..r;  :*r>e  of  this  secticr.  is  to  gain  irsi^'.iit:  at  the  locnl.  and^area  level  into 
11 : : :  cs/ocjulpir.ent  that  your  school  dis:  ri  ct^vn.s  or  has  access  to  that  are  or 
u!  be  uniquely  suited  to  the  process  of'  career;  education.     More  likely  than  - 
»  t.hei;e  1  a(  ilitiesVequipnent.  would,  relate  ic'  tlie  [;rades  7-12  exploratory  and 
p.M  aiory  ^iJ-.pects  of^career  educaiion,  althoui'.h  we  are  certainly  not  lirtiitint: 
i>  5'»Vcilc»n  to  suclii  ~ 


It  'is  not  the  intentibn  of  this  section  tc  ask  you  to^list  eiich  individual 
of \equipinent ,  room,  or  building;  rather  that  you  give'a  general  listing  by 


piece 
ar  ea , 


F AC ILIT I ES / EQUIPMENT 


USE 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


Newly  purchased  video  tape  machine  which  is  being  used  to  tape 
J  vhxxous  speakers,  cornmunity  activities,  etQ.,  to  be-used  in  class- 
.  rooms  ^d  on  Channel  5  'TV  here  in  Fairfield,    This  is  presently 

housed  at" Our  Jr.  high  school. 


J\5  previously  mentioned  we  are  setting  up- a  career  resource  center 
~xn  the  high  school. 
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FAIKFIELD  cay:i:':v:T^  saiook  segment 


DROPOl'Tf-; 

1.     PLEASE  CrVE  THE  KL-^-IBER  OK  DROPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  VEAi. 
1973-74  I5Y  THE  FOLLOWIXG  CLASSIFICATIONS: 
/  .  . 

cn_Aj)E 

LEVEL  BOYS  J    GIRLS  TOTAL 


7 


8  _J   J  

9  4  15 


10  17  10  27 


11  11  8  19 


'       12  _2  _  5_  .  7 

OniEK    ^  _ 

TOTALS:  36^  26  62 

;.    rs  niEFE  an  ecokomic  level  hut  a  significa>:t  pkoportiok  of 

nRO?OUTS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  WITC?  -PLEASE^  CHECK  Ti^^E  AI'PROPRIATE 
;\uANy.. 

  BELOW  $8,000  FAMILY  INCOME  •  * 

 .$8,000      $12,000  F/'i-ilLY  INCOME 

*  '  ■  ■ 
  $12,000  T  $20,000  F.VMILY  INCOME 


$20,000  -  ABOVE  liVyiLV  INCOME 

 :    •-  


NO  ONE  ABOVE  LISTED  INCOME  LEVEL^ REPRESENTS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION. 


•  .   \  ,   .     -  ■  • 


PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  TliE  BEST  Or  YOUK  ABILiri'  lliE  MO^T  EVI  DENT 
RF..\GOr;  FOR  1*Ii£SE  STUDENTS  DROPFiNG  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GR.M)E      8         (Please  fill  out  fcr  each  r.rade  levtil  7-12) 


REASO^: 

A.  Full  tlr..(i"  pirpluynenc 
?  .     r. ci  ?. It'; I  } ' r o-b  1  c.ni 6 


NO.  r^.Oi'S 


2 


TOTAl 
2 


L!:i:su^'L:'.tf3S l^ul  Course 
Wo  rk 

Un:3iicce5';.f ul  Socially 

Probleri:s  with  Inj^al 
authf--<r  it  i  vvs 

->i'*.'r:*^  Cnvi  ronrr.  -n  t 

''1  Apat. !\v  %•  ^  0 
.>   I  too  a. 


-^4  


TOTALS : 


0 


?I.Ij\S£  /^SES^^TO  .n?E  BEST  OF  YOUR-ASILITi   ThE  MO:'T  EVIDENT 

Fi^ASON  FOR  tiIes::  stjdents  droppii.'g  out  of  school, 

GRADE  9_  _(Please  fill  c\tt  fcr  e:\r.h  grade  Irvel  7-12) 

A.""    r':ll  r  iniG  eniploynent  .  •      


D ,  I' . : .;  11  c   5  s  f 1   Co  -j  r c 
V.'urk 

E,  l>:isiicccriif ul  Saclilly 

F,  ^rablcrr.3  with  let':al 
-^ut- r  ;^  1 L  ics 


I '  s  ,  '  r.:i  V I  c  0 n r  t ■  t 


,  4 


TOr\LS: 


ERLC 


C:::^:)^:^;  10/      (I'ln^s-  fill  nvii  for  o-ch  ^:r^r,  Icvol  7-12)  , 
i,    •   


ry.I.::.,      '  _1   _  .      ^  1 

4         .  4 


I'-iV)  1        with  1  *?  -al 


>  1 


!  Didn^t  enter  10th  grade  5 
Cdid  finisR  STtTT  grade)  " 


11  4  15 


J. 


TOTALS; 


17 


27 
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?I.L/vSE  ASSESS  TO  THE  E^iST  OF  YOUR  /uilLilT  THE  T  r/IDENT 
r.'.ASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL, 

GR^^JDE      11       (PJca.ie  fill  out:  'tor' e.ich  ^;race  level  7-12) 


cwll  c  itr.:-  ctriplcyppnl 


n 


!Jri       cjijaf  ui  Coul  o*^    .     

Wo  rV;  "  JT'  •  ' 

E.  Unr.pcccissf ul  SocL.-tJly         — --^ 

F.  Probl  *.r::i.  with  Uv^;.al    _    -     .  ^ 

rii^cl  v)rlclc-s 

G.  v..^nf  K.-ivK^ro^'.r.er.t  ^     1^  ^,  ^   

^  .  '  -I I  Apathv  ^.  it  a 

J.  n(>  .:{! Vt^nc  i-^t"  to 

r*..     or)  jr   (Specity  bKiov) 

I  /Prqblem  with  school  1 
aiifiidrities* 


•    ^   %  '  " 

10**  5  ^  15 


TOTALS:  ^        11  .    .8  _  ^19_ 

I 


ASSKSf^  TO  'nir:  LKSf- OK  YO* *!. -/Jil LIT'*  T\\i.  ^.y^l 
Ri.A'>ON  TliKSE  Sl'^IinuN'^S  DROPP'INC  OUT  OF  SCliOO:  . 

G'.:Al;L:    '  \t  ^^nxL   for  e:.c.h  ^;ra'-lt:  \j 

—  ■  -  .*  - 


I'  r  o  0  V  1.'  3  with  U  1 
v\  \  ri  ">r-L  L  I  r•^ 


j. 


.'.0  .i);v    s  .  '  h 


.i:Iv  ire.': i',^  I 


TOTALS 


MYJi  XV  RESEi\RCK-PL.U-I.'IKG  IN  C/^KEER  EDUCATION 

Career  Education  Hcsources  Presently  Available 
or  in  operation  in  _  HAIM)^fY  Couimunicy 
School  District. 


t 


On  tha  foll(>vinp  cjieet  list  career  education 
resources  in  torns  of  personnel,  projects  or 
.  pronrnm^, ,   finances  »   and  t  acil  it  ies/equipnent . 
These  resources  are  not  liititt-d  to  the  local 
school  but  should  include  those  rcsouirces 
available  throughout  the  district  that  couLd 
be  incorpora^.ed  into  a  co::vprehensive  career 
e-duCc-Ytion  plan  for  yovir  district . 


\ 


1^-:  at  luasl  te:.  '^r-rsor.: 
.:r  itions  to  youn^;  pvuple. 


.'-.•f-:   ('i'lc*  '.vicri  th.:l  cxiGt  in  your  district, 
coulil  vc  'i-frA'd  to  dUcuBS  the'ir  careers  r.ive 


T:u-;.r   p'-'flc  r/jy  (T  m.iy  nC'C   be-  ;isso..  iJl  cf!  vllh   :  ii--  luhool  :ind  should  represent    a  cur.hln.i- 
]  \f,u         ;.r(»li  •.•!():..>  i    :iiu!  r.     -  p  r  0 1  c  MS  1  on  .i  1   (  .j  r  i-' - 1' .     IMo.'iso  d<>  ^;ot   list  naine.s  o\\  this* 
lorr      V-  w  v/in   ;>  i  or-      ]  y  want   li»  kt-np  then'   in  your  icrords,  houH^v.er . 


A   1  i  ,.^  ^; 


of  iK'v  proplc  V.111  b  ircly  ficratch  thu.  suriace  of  . the  potential  resource — and 
r!S  :..:P.y  as  you  would  like  t:ryonci  tc-:*..     The  purpose  of  this  pa^e  is  two-fold: 

to  t'U'.  oura^i.'  the  loia*    districts  lo  .look  v^'ithin  for  people  resources 

to  ,.ivv'  tbi'  area  ac^vlsory  coirur.ittee  exuniples  of  the  people  resources 


1 .  Don  Van  Scggon 

Dale  Coleman 
],  Dan  Walton 

.  Kei  th  Miintz 
^5 .  Tom  Gunn 
;  .  Ben  Hendricks 
7.  Bill  Marfh 

llillis  Kerr 
:j  ^  (Ilcnn  Ha  lb  rook 
IQ   Biid  Jury 
J 1    IC'ithy  Schmidt 
1^  o    Ka  thy  Slicker 

lA.. 

r..  

16. 
IH. 


AHL-\s  OF  iqcpp-.RTjsr 

Banker  ^4„Il}^''*^^5i^ 

Insurance _   

Merchandizing 

Iced  and  Fertilizer  Mer5J^aridizing 
Tool  and  Die  ; 
Restaurant  Management 
Life  Insurfj^riC9  ^ 

Gas  Station  Management   

Sporting  Goods  Merchtindizing 

I-arm  Management   

Cosmetology 
Cosmetology 


(Ciieck  One) 
/•J'-E 

BEING  USED 


COULD 
BE  USED 


X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 
X 


(rlr;j.se  add  .uldltionnl  pn^;eii   T-i  n<->rcss.iry) 


* • '  •  '.:  •  '•('  :i  t  1  y  J  i  *  >  :  : :  i  :\ 
.   '  .  :   :  .  ^fivc  spccir.l   :'  ..n 


1 .  Auto  Mechanics 


Weldings , 


9-12 


9-12 


.tri(>i.  pi(>1o^;ts  and  pro^:rrir:^->  that 


J--^'   

^asic  fundamentals  of  engine 
functions  and  troubleshooting. 


Learn  the  various  metals  and 


the  various  welding  procedures. 


3.  General  Metals 


9-12 


Basic  nicctricity 


9-12  Basics  of  household  wiring  ani\ 

i,.     its  practical  use. 


Drafting 


Woodworking.  _ . . 


Small  Exigine  Repair 


Sircrctarial  Studios 


9-12 


9-12 


Three  courses-- (1)  Intjwduction 

to  Drafting;  (2)  Architectural  Drafting; 
(3)  .Mechanical  Drafting^ 

Two  courses--  *(!)  General  wood- 
yking;  (2)  Machine  woodworking. 


9-12 


Learn  the  parts  and  functions  of 
of  the  Small  2  Q  4  cycle  engine  and  its 
restoration. 


1M2 


Four  courses--  (1)  Shorthand; 
Practice. 
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■  n.  ..iir.i;;f.(!  fo  .1.1,1  ,.,t.r.-.  j,  for  norc  prnjfc  ts  or 

I'toK!  .in:,  to  >;lv,.  nor./    In -.l.Tth  dfwr  I  pr  J  un<5  Jf  you  dcsJrc. 


p:-rpost^  of  this  Bectioh  is*ro  gain  insight  at  the  local  and  area  level  into 
:  s-iLil :  t  ios/.e{^julpinent  that  your  school  di«;t.ri('^t  ovv-ns  or.  has  access  to.  that  are  or/ 
cculd  be. uniquely  suited  , to  the  process  o:'  career  education.     More  likely  than  * 
/tiot>,   these  facilities/equipment  would  relate  tc*'  the  r,rades  7-12  exploratory  and- 
prei>.ii  ator  y  a,^peCts  of  career  education ,  ^aUhou^;h  we  are  certainly  not  liiuitin^*. 
this  setCfon  to  sqch.  . 

It  is  not  the  intention  c5f^'thi»  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  indivl'dua.1  piece 
of  equipment,  roon,  .or, building;  rather 'that  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 
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(Check  one) 
ARE  BEI^'d      COULD  B: 


FACILITIES  ./_EOU  iPMZNT 
lidance  Office  >  


USE 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 
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X5  beirig  used 


a  larl 


le  of f i 


use) 


use: 


ce  that  is 


suitable  for  career 
education  services^ 
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Shop 


lacks  quite  a  lot  of  "  ^^^^ 
•equipment  — — 


3^ 


is  currently  bein^    divided  ifito  three  areas  X 


for  use 


Secretarial  Room 


"good  equipment 


Home  Economics  Room 


7^ 


V  > 


<3> 


a  l^rge  Toom  that  *is 


X 


well  equipped. 


For  the  7th^  and  8th  grades  there  would  be  very  little  available  space  or  rooms  for 
Career  Education.  *  ^  -  . ^ 
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00  Ul 


DROPoirrs 


fl.EASE  GIVE  Tt!K  M'MEER  OK  D!''.GPOrT.;  VOR  SCHOOL  VE.\F. 
197  3-7/,  BY  tHF.  FOLLOWING  CLASS IFl CATIOL'S  : 


LEV^LL 
.7 
& 


GIRLS 


5 


.3 
3 


TOTAL 


^     TOTALS ; 


15 


[S  TTvEKE  a:;  economic  level  that  a  SIGLIFLCAM  PROPORTION  OF 
jR0;'OUTS  ARE.. ASSOCIATED  Wini?     PLEASE  CHECK  TiiE  Ai'PROKRIATE 

X  BELCW  $8,000  FAMLLY  INCOME 


$8,000  -  $12,000  FA:-'.JLY.  INCOME 


$1'2,000  -  $20,-000  FA^IILY  INCOME 


$20,000  -  ABOVE  F^-MILY'  INC05!E 


NO -ONE  ABOVE.  LLSTED  TKCpME  LEVEL  REPRESENTS 


A  SJGNTFICANT  'FROPpRTIOI> 


1^.  ■ 


it : 


'  3.     PLU^SE  AjJ^ESS  TO  IVE  BEST  OF  YOUP.  /vBILl'n  TllZ  LTIDENT 
...I::€ASON  THESE  STUDENTS  .DPOPPl'KG  OUT  OF.  SCHOOL-:' 

■  CP. APE      9          (Please  f ill^  out  fgr  each  grade  level 


/- .  Furl  tlDC  er:^ploynent: 
i'. .         :?,Il'h,  ^'i  able 


NO.  BOYS 


NO. 


( 


E .  Uti^^iu  c  c  G  s  3  f  u  1  S  CK'  i  a  lly 

F.  Problems  with  2e^;al 
authorities 

C-     Horitj  'Ervirdr.KVenr-  , 
.  .     r;oiiK:-al   A;).athv  llh 


TOTALS 


.1\     S  a- ;  no  a ('r/ax\  t  a^v-  t  o 
K.    'Ct'r.er   (Sp-icxfy  below) 


3. 


TCT'ALS: 
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'  '3.     FLllASi:  A^i^::SG' TO  "rriE  BLST  Oi-  VO.i'-A^ILm  • 'HiE  ^^^>'T  EVIDENT 

**  -  ■         *  • 

GiLVJr.__2lP     „(^'lc':i.^e  flTI  out   lor  ench^^rade  .level  7-12) 

-    ----         r    -  .  .....  ^      ■    ^  ^  ^  ^  ■ 


ft. 


IJ^s'l'•v:JS-f  111   C/r.vJ  i  • 


Ua.sii.cccssf ul  S:.)^';\lly  * 


F.  Probl c.:;3  w^fh  ieval 
^      a.it:h.:)r  Icicis  ^ 


9 


1  * 


I-- 


1 
1 


L. 


J. 


T0T.\^3  : 
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2     '  2 


HARMONY 


♦  - 

U'.ii/n^'d  to  prendre  then  ic  the  C'V.plcv/ine:;  i.  ir  |idd  Itlor.al 


75 


mar  ^vc.^  feel   foMcWed  a  ^crjrGe.pf  .s:uc:y  in  i.clinol  that 


■  .       My  V.  :^  n.  ' 
p1  r  !  cii !    s  ITS'- 


. '    r.h^  y  i  .uf^'  -I'.'Jtr^d  to 
15  V 


Viea^.e   V*st  Lh-    n- o  ro/: :  .nn^*';  '-jr  r'(.'r!^^r  of  yov^  197/.  grad'uates 
about  u]  ich  you  "ire  undr>cldt-'.l  :\3  to  wh.^ther  the  course  of 
:'.tudy  ti  ..*y  folJ''V-»d  vas  di  sif^nr^l     0  prep;;re  them  for  the. 
L-r.p  loyn^-nt  or  aiUtional  /Hhicatimnl  training  rheyjvive 
rle»-^?d  to   Lni'  *  i'ue  :5lnc'-  »;r:id  aati'^n ..    _  V 

10  /  ^: 


I  '  ■  ■  ■ 

v:->/:^\  >:V  iiESEAKCH-?L:\.\':;iNT.  IN  CAP.EE^EDUCAT  10!: 


Career  EducJtion  Kosources  Prest:ntly  Available 
or  lin  operation  iiy   HEDRICK    j  rr.rt^^.-^  ^ 

School  District:,'  ii 


Coij'^ur.icy 


On  tf\e  f  r>l  1  ovln.i^  s'.ujt't  1  i  r.t  .  c  a-'/er  ac]uCM-  .ion 
n-s  Mj'rcos  In  terir.s  (»t  OtM  rv  n*i  1 ,  projc-v-Ls  or 
.pro^;i:LiTi-;,   financr^s,  :  a-  i  1  i  t:  i  fs/cqu  Ipneat 

l^.csf  resources  .»re  lirlieo   to  tl.-.-  Incnl 

b^hjol  but  should  include  thc^e  resources  j 
avaii^ible  throughout  the  district  that  could 
be  Incorporated  into  n  r onprehensive  career 
educcition'plan  for  your  district. 


As  .-.n        ~.plc  of  the  peopl-  resc-jr.-js  in  crireer  education  that  exist  In  your  district, 

I'l-^"^'  list  at  least  ten  -persons  who  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
ccrcnsc rat  Ions  to  young  people.         ^  , 

V 

^IU•^.(•  pf.'pli-  r..'»y  or  mny  not  be  iiM,Dt  l.it  cd  with. the  {?rhool  and 'should  represent  a  combina- 
lloM       jjrof             il   and  rujii -prof  e3Hion;i  1   <.i^»erf..     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
f(>rn--you  will   probably  want  to  keep  thein  In  your  records,  however,  ^  i 

A  listing:  of  ten  peoplu  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource— and 


vou  laav  list  as  r.:inv  hs  vou  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  6f  this  page  is  two-fold: 


to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  riesour 


ces 


tp  give  the  area  advisory  committee^  exa.T.ples  of  the  people  resources 
thiic  ey.ls'. 

'    '  I  (Check  One 


>     PCS  tJJON 
i 

Owner 

1      .  -  -  ■ 

-    2 .  Vicii- President 

.  Owner   

4 .  Owner  _   

• — -  5    Owner ' 

J  '   

f, .  Owner    .  _ 

/   *     -  ^ 

7 .  (Vner 
3,  Oi^mer 
9  Pastor 


Real  Hstate  

Banking   


ARE  . 

BEING  USED 


10. 


Owner 


I  nsurance  

Qroccr^  

Barber  _\      ^  ;  

. Cosmetology   

Grain  elevator  

Garage- -auto  repair  *    ^  • 

 ^  — — f—  —  •  — ^7-  

Ministry   2!  

Farm  Crop  Care  Ccherfiicals) 


Castodlan 
12.  ^ 


Building  Care 


 h_ 


COULD 
Bg  USED  \ 

X 


-(L 


ERIC 


/     .  (Please  pdd  additiopal  pages  <is  necessary) 


I  *  ■  *  ■ 

^  f  * 

lipase  list  a:jv  il  t  i>r.:.l  Kources  of  inccv.c  available  to  you  for 
..at  ecr  cducatlcr.  ir'^lerien r at  ion  siic  i:  ar.  f  i^e.  Lil  f.iatr  and  federal 
proj;rains  or  projr.ts  yoii  havf  qua].:i('d  lor  6r  l6cal  funding,  froir. 
I  ounihii  ions  ,  civic  ori;anizar  •  ons  ,  etc*,  prrsc^ndy  in  opc^ration  or 
beinj*  designed.  •    *  ,        .  '  . 


♦  I 

^py.^rj- '  LENGTH  OF  FUNDl>:c:  .FETRIOD  TITLE  OF  PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT 
l.State^^Jf.   :  1974-1975  ^     2615  Project  ^  "  '   


:-T:.  OK  TjOGl 

'.rt.   ^rc-st'ntly  In  .  :•  1  s  i  en  -  j  In  vr  •: 
.  n  ihe^  previous  :  -:^e,  :  l  ^s  thost 


PHOJKCTS /OR  PROGRAMS 


V 


•    ;    :ii        pTujT.'i::*;  in  career  cducntion 
strict.,     Tlcnsr  describe  all  those 
:*fer  t^luration  project  s  and  •prograris  that 


LEVELS 
12 


BRIEF  PESCRIPTION 
Exploratory 


Release  time  for  job 


12 


Released  from  school,  in  p.m.  with 
parents  permissibn  to  work  at  job.* 

•  1  '  .,  '  — — 


r 


Yoi  .irc  fn<:o,ir.^,-pd  to  ...Id  c-xtra  p„;-es  for  nore  %roj fcts  or 
proKr.ins  .to^  r.lve  more-,  In-^icnth  d«-  -.r  ripMans  lf..yo..  desire. 


r*.-.       r;..  M'        thlH  G-.i^^r.         :o  gain  insi^^l'.L        the  Vocal  and  aVea  jevel  into 
:  .  .^1 1  •  :  1^  s/ccjtiipment:  tr.j.t  vour' school  dliitrlc  t  ownr,  or  hafi  accciss  to  that  arc  or 
.       l/-vAiniquely  salted  to  the  :  roct^ss        career  education.     More  likely  than 
'ii'*se  f  a(  1 1  ll  ier./otjulpme'nt:  would  rt;l.ite  te  the  f;r:ujes  7-J^2  exploratory  and 
piepjiatoiy  aspects  of  career  ethication,  althonj:hwe  are  certainly  not  liwitinj; 
t  h  I !    '.."(  t  lc>n   t  c;  such .  .  .  .  ^ 

It  not  the  intention  of  'this  section  to  ask  .you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
of  en:ip~ent,  roon,  or  bull,ding;  ^rather  that  you  Rive  a  general  listing  by  area. 


I  a:.  I'Li  T : ^^,/A9^J-^2i^zvL.         USE  ■  

Typev/riters    Cleifical  and^ 

f  /Secretarial 


I  '  '  itcheck  one) 

'  ARE  BEING      COULD  BE 
BRIEF  DE$CRIPTIOy  USED  USET'I 

Basic  for  office  X 


work 


Office  machines. 


Wood  Shop 


Vi'elders 


Woodworking  and 
carpentry  ^ 

Welding  and  repair 
^p 


Leisure  time  activity,  X 
repairs,  and  basic 
carpentry  


Farm  repair  and  basic 
welding 


Small  lingines 


Repair  ' 


Repair  small  engines 
(lawnmowers) 


7. 


Home  Rconomics 


Housewi  f e 


Cooking  and  sewing 
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ERJC 

HEDRICK  ■ 


Ik 


_CGMMI:N  LTijJ  SCHOOL  SEG^tENT 


J  ■'  :  DRtiPOUTS 


Ar  PI.EA3E  C1.VE  THE  NtrMBERiOF  DROPOUTS.  FOR  SCHOOl^YE/U. 
''/f      1973-7A  i}Y  THE  FQLLOWtNG  CLASSIFICATION?:  « 


GRj\DE  /; 

i  N 

.;  •  ^  ■  J 

■  10  /■ 
11  r  \ 

12^;  . 

on-iER      ^  " 

■  TOTALS ; 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 


2 


DR"0?OUTS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  VITH?  PLEASE  OTECK  THE  APPROPRIATE 
BLANK.'  -tiW'^'  ' 

 BELOW  $8,000  FAMILY  INCCM£ 

•        ■:•  C 

_  $ar,ooo  -  $12,000  family  income 

_  $12,000  -  $20,QC0  FwXMILY  INCOME  ^ 
_  $20,000  -is^OVE  FAMILY  INXOME 


V 


NO  ONE  ABOVE  LISTED  INCOME  LEVEL  REPRESENTS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  proportion:  »  ! 


• 


3.   "PL'EASE  ASSESS  TO -niE -BEST  OF  YOUR  ABIViri'  TI^E  y.OST  H^/lDENT., 
•  SEASON*  FOR  THESE  SnmENTS  DROPPING  QUI  OF.  SCHOOL. 


G!Va)E_/10_  (Please  "fill  out  for  each  tirade  l.svel  7-r2)  . 


REASON'S 


E: 
F. 


/ 


FuIl-^-ma  etapi cement 
":e't:.th  Problems 

Ua ac c 'J a  s  f -j^,  Cou r^c; 

Unsuccefisf ul  Socially 

Problems  with  legal 
■i^ifehor  ities  . 


NO.  BOYS  V. 


NO.  GIRLS 


 it  - 

1 


J.*  -  no  advaiita^^-e.  tn  , 

^   >!■  Pregnant 


TOTALS : 


/ 


[ 


HEDRICK   c.:-:-u        scii^jpL  jkime.;: 


ERIC 


0        ;*r .I'.lr.it':*^ 
;    r'.r.t  v.  is 


vs.^'v.-:  to^^'.y^.ve  ::h'.     tor  t:;o  d;-p  LMvn.-.;  u     .    ifM  It  ior. 'i  I 
:  ■  ^    SO  y 


25 


Is:  r.h  ;>  ;i:>nru::ib:i;b  ^  of  vv^ir  1-7^  graduates 

'ibou-       i  ch  you  nr  J  *iinde'-in>--c^  v'.eth^^r  r:h^  course  of  * 

r.ruJ.-  fol'ove*^!  v.-as  daj-iv^n'-jd  to  propa'e  ■  h^tn  for  the^. 

■»  crp  '  •.■•n.  :it  or    ;•: '.it  lonal- ^c\ic.\t  icnal  JLrainins  they  have  ■ 
'jjl'icr.ed  CO'  inl  ^  i-ate  since  g-raduation.  '   _    .  •• 


25 


'7. 


> 
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AREA  XV  RESE.\^H-?LANtTlNG  IN  C/.JIEER  EDUCATION 

Career  Edv\cation  Posources  Presently  Available 
or  in  operation  in  KEOTA  Connuni::y 
School  District. 


) 

Or,  the  foUovin^  sheet  list  career  education 
resources  in  terms  of  personnel,  projects  or  f 
programs,,  finaoces,  and  f acil it ies/equipm^nt ^  ^ 
These  resources  are  not  limited  to  th,e  local 
school  but  should  include  those  resourcfcs 
available  throughout  the  d*istrict  that  could' 
be  incorporated  into  a  compjeheaetve  c>arQer 
education^ plan  for  your  district. 


-..    -  -  ■  ■  .. .. 


As  ^r.  e:.  .r.ple  of  the  pcorle  resc.;rces  ir.  career  education  that  exist  in  your  district, 
picas-  li^z  at  least  ten  p-rsons  vho  ctSuld  be  aBked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
'^ccncr.s:  rat  Ions  to  young  people.  .  li 


Tufsf  p<-  »pU-  Viiiy  or  -mny  not  be^  as.iiac  lattd  with  tUe^  J=ichobl  and  should  tap  resent  a  co\nbina- 
lldti  (/*   prof  ••?.;.( f)n;tl   and  nun-prof  cssional  ( arciM  fi .  Aplease  do  not  lict  name's  on  th^s  ^• 
loM-»'  y^u  wi  1  L  pi  f»hably  want  to  V.erp  .them  in  yotir  records,  however.         .  ' 

A  li:;r.im'.  of  ten*  people  will  barely  scratch  the  "Surface  of  thQ  potential  resource«--and 
you  r  .iv  list  as  r.any  as  you  \jould  like  beyond  tenl-    The  purpose,  of  this  wage  is  two-fold: 

1.  to  em;purage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  give  the  area  advisory  cbtrjnittee  examples  of  the  people  resources 
thot  c/.ist. 


1,  Bookkeeper 

2 ,  Grocerj  

3,  Trucker 
4  *  Fanner 

c  Mechanic 
^  Welder 


AREAS  OF  £X|^ERTI_SE 
Accounting 


(Chetrk  One) 
BEING  USED 


Marketing 


Transportation 

Agricultui;e 

Agriculture 


X 


X 


7     Pipeline  Worker 
g     Feed  rind  Grain 
n  Banker 


Agriculture 
Trap  Shooting 


X 


^aJLes  an< 


aJLes  and  Marketing 


Ma  ngeme  nt — Clerical 


10. 
11. 

-1^4. 

13. 
16. 

ERIC 


Farraesr 


Doctor 


Snbwifaobiling 


X 


Health  Occupations 


(Please  add'addit ional  pages  as  necessary) 


COULD.  . 
BE  tJSED 

X 

X  

X 


X 


X 


X 


V 


?lease  list  av.y  ridcitional  soiirci*5  z:   incur.e  Available?  ro  you  for 
rtireer  cdvicati:;:.  ir.pler.enrat  ion  siuh  as  rj.eclcil  s.tate  actd  federal 
rrogrtims  or  projivts  you  havr  qy^ilirie-!  to:   or  local   funding  frory 
toundatlons,  civic  otganizat  ^>ns ,  etc.,  prrsontly  in  operation 
being  designed. 


X>  S*B«R«C« 


LENGTH  Or  FUNDING  PXSIOD, 


Once 


3  years 


TITLE  (?F  PRQGIUM  OR  PROJECT 
New  unusual  course 
Keota*s  Ed.  Opportunities  to 


Awareness 


8. 


s  ■ 


I 


■J 


tivbently  In  i.*>.ls : er.  ir.  .r 
rr.  the  previous  .p::2cr ,  p:-js  those 
r-.  celve  special' f^r.ding. 


PHOJKCTS  'OR  PROGRAMS 


K-*6  Awareness 


i£  c:  p:-(^r.ra-,j;   *n  career  educntior 
uintrivt.    ribasp  Jescribe  all  thsse; 
.ri'i  v  ovi'.irnt  ion  projects  and  proRra^s  that 


LEVELS 
K-6 


BRIEr  DESCRIPTION 
Charted  guide  of  cludters 


inter-spersed  in  existing  curriculum 


Accomadacldn  (Alertness) 


Exploratory 


7-9 


10-12 


Eadh  discipline  accepted 


Responsibility  of  s^pnsox^ing  resources 
and  people  rep.*  a  cluster  over  3  yr.  per. 
Lfberal  Ar^s^pproach  to  2-3  day 


per  Week  pQure|e3  pfovtde  inot6  exposure^: 


7-12 


Tta^*  in  team  skill  social  skill 


personal  hobby.    Multi  choices 


Guidance 


Adivisor/Advlsee  status  a 


^cf liege  teacher s-^^Career  Ed.  Ad.  to 
chart  courses  for  remaining  yrs.  of  schoo! 


t 

ft 

  '^>^.  "  — 

You  .ire-oncouraged  to  ndd  extrn  p^i^es  for  more  projects  or 
prograns  to  give  more  ln-(iepth  (Ipscrlptlons  if  you  desire. 


zr Kry      '^J  r<:  "rr-'-^T 


\ 


7r,e     -.r^oiU.*  cf  this  se*c:ion  is  to  gain  Ir.slv^ht.  at  the  local  and  area  level  into 
f  ncl^L . t  ics/eqi5lptnent»  tha:^ypur  school  district  owhs  or  has  access  to  thpt  are  or 
c-C'il.:        uniqiiefy  5uil-e*iIo  process  cv!   cuuer  educntion.     More  likely  thaa 

'  fiot,  tlii-^se        ilitics/equfpmcnt  would  relate  id  the'(;rades^~12  exploratory  nhc! 

.  prt'fKtr.itory  af.ju-cts  of  career^  oducrtlion*  althoui'h        are  certainly  not  litnitlnf 


this  Sf( t Ion  to  such, 


n 


It  1^  not  the.  intent  ion  .of  this  section  ,tc  ask  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
,of  rquipineht ,  roon,  or  "biiilding;  rather  that  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 


iAC  I  LTTIES/EQUIFMF.KT 
LTR  '     '  . 


USE 


jRlEF  DESCRIPTION 


Cortmiunication  Skills 


(Check  one). 
ARE  BEIKG      COULD 'BE 
USED  USED 


2.      Aut.->  Mechanics 


Complimentary  Equipment 


Eai /Machining 


Shop 


Lathe,  Crucible  furnace 
timing  tools 


Welding 


Wire  Welder 


5.    I  Draft Ing, 
f 


6.  1    Modern  Kitchen 


Cullpary  Arts 


Micro'-wave  oven  ^ 


7/      Wood  Shop  


Carpentry  ^  


11. 


l.l- 


Vi. 


13, 


16, 


Vou  itre  en'-our.i;>'d  to  -idd  n:<t:rn  p.-iyes  lisflng  ndditiiTtal  fncilitles 
or  to  &lve  r.ori'  In-depth  dosnriptionf?  if  you  desire. 

*  ^ 


^  ^ 


O  O 
rr  rr 

rt    Ci  Ci 
D 
■  W 
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'  o  :  1 

r  J 

*/)  • 

rr  O 

-  {r> 

O 

3  • 

rr  O 

7)  - 

k— * 

:: 

S  b 

^  v-» 

a.  o 

13 

rr  . 

o 

"  n 

D  O 

. «.  »«t 

-  --J 

^  rr 

3  w 


•J  • 
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ERLC 


i 

o 

Si 


a 

M 
O 

w 


9 


o 

S  cn 
a  h: 

CP 

o 

H 
M 
O 


5^ 


I.  1 


H 


1 

rt 
rt 

H 

B 


f  ^ 

(  n 

rt 
w 

e 

rt 
a 


pr. 


'5 


cm 

5 


O 

o 
rt 

o 

M 
O 


5i 


1^ 


C0 


S  2 
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I" 
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H 

o 
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ERIC 


in 

lo 
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o 

r. 

o 
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'•^  o 

rt 

•r 

n  n 

♦-^ 

r  •  r 

c 

;  * 

.  ■  n 

•3  J" 

• 

d 

t 

en 


a. 


: t  - 


KEOTA 


2f 


1 
2 
1 
2 


r.jo:.''  ..  . . 


i;;.Lc\  -■  ■-'•,0.'  ' 


6 


^s:  M:../.y:  r.-'OP'.iRTi^PK  of 


/ 

$8,003  -  312.:^'  -r.vv.ILY  INCOME 


$12, 00.-)  -  ^20,'^/  :  .  \:r  LY  incg.mx: 

$20,0C0.-  XhO\-Z  :..-l'lLY  INCOME 


NO  OV.K  ABCVE  i.r  :0  ]I.f"OME  I.LVETTT!WESENTS 

f.  S  [GNTF-IONT  .'PORTION. 


/ 


3.  ■ 'PL,E/,SiE  ASSESS  TO  THE 'bEST'O'F  YOU^l;ABn.iriV  TriE  .>:0ST'  E^^ID.ENT 
r45C15.  pgr  TiIESE  STlDEh'TS  ■DROrPIKC.  OUT-  OF  SClfSOL.         ,  - 

'    *    .    GRADE  10  (Pleisc  fill  out  for  each  ^rade  level  7-12)  • 


Fu:  1  Mine  er.ployrn.ent 


NO.  ^IP^LS 


TOT/iLS" 


d'-juhox  it  ies  '       '  ' 


:  i  o:*-  3"''.  ':.r.v.jLr  o<. :  n 


G-naVal'  /.tv?:?-hv  v.;.t:h 


2 


•        n  ?  n  d  •/ a  u  c  -i  g e   r.  o 


ERlCv; 


7 


4  . 


0-^  VOL'r    Ai^LLT'n:  'Til: 


11''    >   (rie:i..e-\..r:    L'/rr.it  for  e.ic^h.  v-,^a^v• 


...  J  Ll  L  J 


1  ^ 


TOTALf^ : 


3.     PULASE  ASSESS  TO  TCK  BEST  Oy  YOUR  /vBlLlTi'  THE  MOS^T  r^IDENT 
REASON  F;0K  'niESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCi^OO:., 


REASONS 


GRADt   12   (Plea^^e  fill  out  for  each  p.r^tde  levfd  7-12) 

NO.,  GiP.LS 


ICO.  hOYS^ 


A.     Yull:  tine  oii/ployment 


f If- a  1th  V  t  o  b  J 


F. .    .  L  s^t  k:  DC  "  ^  f  u  I  •  5  ti  c  i  a  1 1  y 

F-      r-Tiphi^y.s  'with  It-^vl^' 
'anchor  it. i  ^'■j 

*  •  1: 


l-aiALS 


2  . 


0  r  r  •  e  T    (  S  o » i '  ^  r"  y  1;  •  1  o 


TOTALS: 


ERIC 


/ 


KEOTA 


CO.-^fJN  1      school "-5'KGMEN T 


irfr'tre  iT^t  *the  apfjt;oyar.cite  percenL  of,  y:rj.x  [graduates 
hivt  vo'.:  feel  *fpll'nved  n  c.uirse  of^Gtudy  i'n  school  chat  va&* 
Jf^li'ned  to  prc:t)cYre  'ctiRn''Tor  ^tho  etnplo.^nenc  or  additional 
od,u<  atiional  tiaining  they  h.ive  elected  to  Inlt iat^  felnc^  •  . 

graduation.         '  ^      ^  -  .  ^  Ii.--^  

.  '      *       .  /  •       %  *. 

that  voi;  fee>  followed  a  90UTGe  of  study  in  school  th>^t     |  , 

prv.'.  -..'iy  was  '.''.csir.i.-d  to  prepire  rh.n  f(ir«rno  c\nplo>-T.ent 

'(,r  ioTu'il  r-.UiC3iion^l  t  v'iini:;?^  th      hi^iv-  .-lo-ctad  to 


on 


Pl:»'<s^!  :isc  the    ipproxii-.ate  percent  of  your  1974  graduates 
about' w'.  ich  you  areNmidecided  as  to  whether  the  course  of 
study  ri  iy  foUo^.-ed  was  4^igne<J  to  prepare  them  for  the 
enplo>T^.trnt  or  jidditional  edtlt*atlc5nal  training  they  have 


ole«:ted  'to  intt^nte  since  ^;raduation. 
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AREA  XV  RESeJkCH-PLAXi/iNG  SN  CAREER  ^UC AT  101^ 

Career  Educat  i-on  Rf^purces  Presei^tly^^Vililable 
or  in  operation  In  v  MORAVIA  "  *  Community 

School  'District  .  '    .    .     ■  *  ' 


Cte  tS^e  following  fej^ect,  list  caripr  educqtibn^  ^ 
rcsou^ceyix;  ta/grijS  of  personnel  ...projects  ^or 

.programs;  f  i^nf  n^^es^ ;  anr!  Jaril  it  ies^/cqwipmeat* 
These  rjesourcrcG  ar^  not  lii-ited  to  the  .locM 

'.school, but  shouW  ^iaclOclcw.  those  resources 
avall^ble^Mhroughout:  the  district  .'t^at  could 
be  incorporate'd  into  a  ronipr^i^cnsiye  careor 
edirciition  pl£in  for  -your  disLrlct. 


As.  cr  J.  •  rl'.'  of  the  pc  1  •!"^:  .  > 
picas.'  lir^:  a:  lensC  itr,  p-- 


V  ^  C'.h.rnt  io:i  ih.;:  exist  in  your  'district , 
'  :  o  -"i^'^.ojj  to  dl.icu3>  tholr  careers  ur'civc 


Tiu-;.*    p^'i.plf  r.«'iy  pi   tnny  nf>t   bt-  astuu'iat v.iti,  t  Wt*  -  J' i  ^JOol   and  bhould  represent:   n  combina^ 
t!f»j/r.*:  j  roi  !(••.•  i        1    nnf!  no::  ;•  i  o  f  rfif  1  (  m  .  1 1,  i^iitVrf,.     rio.isc:  do  TU>t    llql  nni:i-:'.s  oii  ihlf; 
t(.fv.     yd';  wll'l  »pir/('.ibVy  w/tnt   tr  Vvfp  t.^.tii   In  yo;ir  ri-curds^  havevf-r.  . 

A  lisrliu;        ten, people  vi^l, barely  scratch  th'c  surface  of  the  potential  re^bource — and 
you  ^\yy  list  as  ir.:iny  as  you  would  likv  beyond  ter».     The  purpuse  of  this  paj^e  is'tvo^fold: 

'   '         1.     to  efivotir'a^e- Lh»;  local' diG;:ricts  to  look  within-  for  people  reso^rce^s 

?  /    tx)  ^,iv:   ihCt  i^^ea  rnV.  lscry  corinictee  'o)^Gir»pJes  of.  t^  people  resources 
that    {/y-ist  .  r  "     '  . 

Ai^r-/\s  OF  E>:?i:F/:iSK         •  .  ^ 


(Check  One),.^ 


ARE 
BEING  USED 


:.OULD 
HE  USED 


1.  Owner,  Operatcr^ 


2.  Owner,  Manager 
,  3,  Manager       ^   ^ 

^.Mana^icr 

r   '\    -  ■   -  ^  ^  "  — '  ~"  -  •  — 

V    6  Agent  - 

•  "  .t        •       :   -  

7  Owner ,  inahager 

.   ,5  Owner,  Operator 

g  Oitfncr 

-  J Q  Owner,  Operator 

11 .  . 

12......   

1^-  .J.  .  _v  ,   

lA.   ^_ 

I'i-  ..  ■  ■       -  ---  — 

I/.  , 

18. 


Lumber,  paint,  construction  X 

Newspaper-publishing,  edi^t jng     '  X 

Coop  purchasing  ^  .disfribution,  petKol.-  X 

Branch 'Bank- clerical,  bookkeepiflg  X 


.  Grbcciy  business 
'Inst5rance-homeo;^ers,  auto,  fire 


? 
X 


Crafts^  Success  Barber  a|id  Beauty  Sipply  ,  X 

Pluinbin,  heating,  back  hoe  operation    ^  X 

,  MoraVia • Beauty  Shop  X 

General  service  statign'senrtcos  X 


19. 

ERIC 


lis:   .t—}                      ^:>l:rc■c^  ,iv::l^aMc-  to  you  for 

;  .ift-r  ediuailr:    iry  *.c:        -.Mo.:  5.u.  m /iic  .         f  t'^itTal 

•TtMM.iirs  or  p:  ^  j . '  l>  •  yen;  Ik.^m    qual.-it-c:  I  c^^|    t-i    lo-oi    1 -".r^i  :  nr  ♦  f  t 

ioutviat  ions ,  civir  ur^-.:ia1       •  >ns,  cic.,^  pnVj.oullv-  m  opcT.it.ion  cr 


TITLK  Cr  PROGR-^uM  OF  PROJECT 


-  -.4-  


3  . 


We  plan  to  apply  for  the  Mini-Career  Program- -$l,dQ0_j2j:/the  1975-1976  school  term 


1  I' 


ERIC 


Tie  7M:  p  js>c  cf  thi-i  p.<r.<|  to  vN.  :^ri'i 
that   ..V  pT^••♦•:::]v       '  vr»ro   Ir  y: 

lis:'  ihi*  preview  'yj^rirA*  »  r.*'..^  s.. 

o;.c*ivc  sped  r.l  j'fi-r. din  . 


.■.r>:rl'et.  ricn^.j'  describe  r»ll  'tb.r^!,e 
t'uura:  ior.  projects  and  progranus  that 


PKOJ.^^TS  OR  PROGll^^ 


cr.M>i: 
Lr>VEi.e- 


1.   No  specific  carcejr  I  education  projects. 


BRIEF  DESCRIP'TION 


3. 


6.  ! 


— ii. 


7. 


■4  ^, 


^  ^  1 


ERIC 


Y(jm  rncf'sr  u-.ec!  t^)  add  extrn  p,:ij»e.^  f or /nor c  pToj ec  t  s  or 

jnf);;!.ir'.   io  ^!ve\r;;-i*   !n-(\-;^t:h  d(5>a  1  pf  1  ()nri  1  f .  yOu  '  <1cii  i  re . 


T'     :     ;.-t  M-  wf  thib  ccctlv-^r.  is  i:.  in- aL  the  local  and  area  level  into 

1  i-  1 :  I  :•, .  /eqi:lp!r^r.i  zr.iiz  ycir  ^::.,oj1  tli£.*rirc  ovnr.  pr  haG  nccess  to  that  are  or 
;vi.I     \  x:  upicpjfly  suitec^   to  the  :  rotty^s  of  t.tieor  cdiu  ntion.    yKJore  likely  than 
:    l  ,   t  iu-i.e  J  .ti  llltlcs/equlfmcnL  woultl  il^'l.iic        the  f.v .MdoSy-?^2  exploratory  and  \ 
ju  c  p.ir  .!i  oi  y  a^yMCts  of  career  education,  altlicni^-.h  we  are  /Ccrt^iinly  not   lirii  tinj: 
l^hif^  .stTtloii  to  such.  ' 

It  if;  not  the  intci^tlon  of  th*iB  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  Individual  piec^ 
of  cquip:r.er.t ,  roou:,  or  bulldinr,;  rather  thc^r  yo.u  give  a  general  •  liat ing  by  ar^./-' 


% 

1 

(ChecV;  cr.e) 
ARE  BEING      COULD  BE 


f  AC  1 L I T I Ks / f o:; T pMy ;t_.  _  _u_s E  ^        - Ml?l  ^i:£^iyjJSl^      -    used  •   use 

Guid'ince  Office  Printed  niaterials  to  Chronicle  Nfobile  Unit   X_    

^     -    '      give  description      '  £hcy.  ofTcareer  OOH 

^     .  —  requirements  for  

entry  '    '  ..  .   .  ^ 


Guidance  Off  ice  ^''^i^^^T'^^^lS  _     Aptitude  and  interest 

r  measurements. 


Voc.  Ag.  classrootji  and   To  help  prepare  for  Use  of  printed  inatqrials  ,X 


shopi' 


InJiLstrial  Arts  > 


Voc.  Home  KcQnoml^ 


6. 


Coniorcial 


■fafniing  andistg/ 
related  work 


shop~15qulpnoi t ,  smalF 
engine  and  large  engine 
repaTr  "  ~ 


To  help  prepare  young  welding,  carpentry 
people  '  for"  buiTding  '  ~  us6'  "9f  cTfcltf^awT" 


trades,  welding, 


tQ^hclp.  develop- . 
responsible  home 

makers;  assi5t  in 

preT  for  skilled' 

related  work 


jointer,  bend  saw,  welders- 
eTecTiTc"  and'licetylene  laythes-  • 
steel  and  wood 

regular-  kitcbeu-  equip.  —  


to  help  prepare        type^yriters,  tapes  for  

sYiideo^ts^roFclef  oictation,  calculators 
and  sales  positions  bookkeeping ^ .shorthand 
"arid"  rclatbcl        " suppl  ies ' 


ssfoom 


To  give  sound  back-    visual  aids,  auditory 
]?roimd  to  draw' upon                 ' "  aids 
for  ciniUoymc*nt  prep.  _   
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3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE      11       (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade  level  7-12) 


REASONS: 


NO.  BOYS 


NO.  GIRLS 


TOTALS 


A. 

B, 


Fftll  time  employment 
He  a  ibi^^r  ob  1  ems 


C.  Marri 


D.  Unsuccessful  Course  '  ^ 
'  Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially   

F.  Problems  with  legal   

authorities 

G.  Itemc  Environment   ■ 

H.  Peer  Pressure   

I.  General  Apathy  with   

School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to   

School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

J .  Pregnancy"  (returned  to  school) 


2-1 
3. 


TOTALS : 


f  1 


I 


3#     Pir_\SE  ASSESS  TO  TOF  BEST  OF  YOUK  ABILlTi'  THE  MOST  B'lDENT 

KPA.'iX^N  FOR  TyESE  STWFKTS  UKOPPIoG  OUT  OF.  >SCHOOL.  - 

0  *  •  % 

-  GrJlD£_  IZ^-^C^'Icnrse  fill  oj^t  fgr  e^^ch  r,rade  Ifvel  7-12)  • 


A.     Full  tir*.'rr:nploync-.t  ,  _4  

s 


4^ 


V  .  c  TK.  ^ 
4 


.  .1       i  r 


to  take  GED,  get  a  job, 
prepare  for  marriage 


J. 

'4. 


5 

^  —  *.  « 


NO,  GiRLS 


  --^t 


t6tals  ' 
'  •.4 


1 


co: 


1.  *VlEASE  give  TIIE  mrBFj^;  OF  DROPOUTS  FOR  SCHOOL  YEAF. 
S    1573-74  BY  THE  FOI.LOWIXG  CLASSIFICATIONS; 


<  GFADE 
'  LE\'EL 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOTAL 


\ 


6 

10 

•  11  . 
12 
OIUER 


(Between  Sbph^  1 
and  Jr  .  year) 

(2  of  5  betvifeen-^— 
Jr.  and  Sr.p 

♦  -  ;  ,  

TOTALS-.  *  6  • 


1 
1 


•  6 

8 


IS  THr?.E-AN  ECONOMIC  LEVEL  THAT  A  SIGNIFICANT  P^^OPORTION' OF 
3R0?pL-TS  ARE  ASSOCIATED  V:TXt-.?  .  PLEASE  CHECK- TTiE  /.J^PROPRIATE 

BELOW  S&;bOO  F^XI'IILY  IIXOME   ,  ,  •        x  \ 


$8,000-  -  $12,000  F/mLY  INCOI^E 


 5,':  


$12,000  -  $20,d00  FAi-'-ILY  INCOME 
$20,0OQ  -  iV&OVE,  FAMILY'  INCOME  / 


I 


NO  'one  ABOVE  LlS'lED  INC0M]^EVE1-  REPRESEK-TS 
A  SIGNIFICANT  PROPORTION. 


■69.9 


AR&  XV^CA?^r:R  EDUCATION  j^HS£AReH-?l<Nt^IV: 
MdRAVIA  .  -CO?I>PjNI'n*  SCHOOL  SZGMEK^ 


P  'Case  lizl   the  appr/^xirr.ate  pereeiVt  of  your  l'^  ^^j-raduates 
rhiL  7cv.  feel  followed  a'  ccvtir-^e  of  study  la,  s/:riO0l ,  that  Vc.5 
iie3l;,:r:r/!  tp  prepare  . thes;  fcr  the  .  employni^^nt or-  nvlditlona]  ; 
cauc^tioual  tra:ining  tlfay  have  elected  to  inlt i^te  since  / 

Plec's:   ]:5^.^  the   .--piv:  i::ui\e  Tar^ent  of  yr.ur  19:'74  grnduv^tes 
thdit  yoi.  feel  followed  a  course  of  study  in  sx. hool  tnat 

or  ^^^iv■/onnl  t>c.i^-.-Lio.^nl  — •-:inir;^  r:h-y  rrivtr  - .:^c red  ■  to  ^ 
^aitl;.iv   olnre  grn'hntLon.      *   j\7  

3.     V1-0--  Mst  th^-  :.!pr;-oxi:::cte  urercent  of  your  :197A*.  graduatas  , 
abo^'-t  Y'.  ich  you         undecided  as  to  whether  the  r.OTirsevof 
otu'Jv  tfr-y  follo^w-d  v:as.  desi'lgr^ed  to  prepari^  thetn  for"  the*' 
'  eTnp.l'^yv'n.t  o,r  'add^  lonal  .educ^.tionaj.  training  they  hav.e  '  ^ 

eie^  ^J-'i'' to  initl  ac-  since  gra:!i*rt^ioi:.  '  i  '  J'^- 


\ 


AREA  XV  RESEARCH-PLAtoJIKG  IN  CAREER  EDUCATIOts 
Career  Educatidri  Resources  Presently  AYatlablei 
School  District.  ^  ^  ^.  ■    !  '* 


'  4 


^  '  .  f 

Ov.  tl-^e  following  sheet,,  list  carefer  education 

reso.urces  ir.  terms  of  personnel,  pj?6jects  or 

•        ^  >     ■  • ' 

programs  ,  f  inances ,  and:  lacilities/equipmfent . 
'These  resources  are  not  limited  to  the  local 
"school  but  should  include  those., resources 
available  throughout  j:he  district  that  -could 
be  incorporated  -into  'a  comprehensiye  career 
education  plan  fpif  your -di-strict .  .  ^ 


As  ar.  t-yar.ple  of  the  peoale  rescv.rce^  Ir..  crirecr  eviuc^ticn  thv^it  ^:ist  In  your  disti>icc, 
picas.:-,  lis:  at  least  ten  persons  vhc  could  be  abked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
T'dcnicr.iiicit  ions  to  young  people  i  . 

'Tiwui'  pc-ople'iuiiy  (5r  tnny  not  be  assoc  lat      with  tlie  school  and  should  represent  a'combina- 
l  lcrt>  (if  prr^ff  ;if  I on.i]   and  non-  prof eoslonal  (  ^ireors.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  .  this 
»\  orrr--yoij  wi  ll  pr/jbably  want  to  keep  them  in  ^ur  records ,  however .  * 

y^Ji  liscing  of.  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of»the  potential  resource — and 
»  you  riay  list  as  many  as  you  would  itke  beyond  ten.     The.  purpose  of  this  page  ^.s  two-fold: 

,  y       1.     t.o  eac'oura'^e  the  l«cal  district's  .to  look  within  f  or  people^respurt 


2,     to  give  thq  area  advisory  Gommit tee .examples  of  the  people  resources 
that  e>:.j.st .  '  .  ^  '  , 

0         "*  ^  ^  V  (Cneck  One) 


i  •  and  Manager 

2.    Publisher  .  - 


AREAS  OF  EXPERTIS^ 

Also  future  grain  ispeculation 
,  ^    Grain-purchase  S  sale  dietribution 


^  ARE 

BEING  USED 


3 .\   3eryi ce  Station  Opr. 


A.  Ov/Tier  and  Operator  S 

6.  Ovmer,  manager,  op^^rator 

7 O^fneiS  of)e rater  

8 .  Oi^e r  ;  operator^  ^  ^  ^ 

9,  Ow^ncr,  operator 


Jburhalism,  e^iting>  publishing,  mach.  ?_ 

^operator 

♦General  ^^rvice  station  resi^onsibiLit ies  X 

Grain  pur,cliasing,  grinding,  mixing  7_ 

Life,'  property,  etcv^    


General  grodery  businosr>. 


*Locker  service  for  frozen  foodfe  5  meats  ? 


10.  Owner,  operator 

11.  ^ 

12-  ^  ,  ^  _ 

13.  _  

lA.     ;  \^ 

15.  ;^  

16..  ^  

17,  ;  .  _j  

18.  _'_   : .  .. 

19. 

o  ■   

ERIC 


Community  lumber  business 

PliunbiT^g  and  h at dwa  re  ^ 

Cosmotology 


COULD . 
BE  USED 


(JPlrase  add  addit  .lonal  pages  ns  r.^.'ces.sary) 


FlJs:A!;^CrS-  rlcasc  list  ary  .rvlditiional  sources 
career  educntirr.  irpler.-jr.:  at  1  ..;n  si> 

—  '^rogranis  or  projc.rs  'you  havr'  qu.'il 

1  ounclal  iohs  civic  or^;:inizat  •  ons »  ct-c  .,  prt^sontly  in  operation  or 
beln^;  designed.  » 


:  :'  Ir.joiiC  available?  to  you  for 
-  as  £;]".cc,la1  ^tatc  and  federal 
fird  foi   or  local   fuPi'Jing  frorr: 


SOURCE 


I. 


LENGTH  OF  FUNDING  PERIOD 


TITLE  OF  PBOGRA>r  OR  PROJECT 


3. 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 


We 


plan- to  «pply  for  tlie'Mini  Career  Program- $1500  for  the  19f5-1976  school  term. 


'  v.- 


o 

ERIC 


Tf.i-  r.,::  %:s  -   r:    tl.lr  v  r-i    ik' t-    rvt-ri.  .  :  ■  >  r  pr.    r.r: in  cnrcVr  c-dwcat  ior.  * 

■'_v;>cr.tly  iM       l^lc-,..  ir.  y  ,,  ■  "    -  .  '   ,1 : l  it  :  .   J' lease  uescrib'c  those 
r'^.*^  prf^'i'^^-^                      -'.U'St      -f.'.r  c.itir.-it  ion  prcjcrt.s  and  proprar;^.  that 
w            Tr^clvr  spccir.l   :  ..rii;i;.  „  . 


P^O,UXT^  OR  ?^p£K{^^       ■  ERIIT  DESCRIPTir'N 

1.  No  specific  caroer  education  projects.      ^  '  * 


7. 


'8.  ^ 


You  arc  encouraged  to  atld  extra  paj;cs  for  more  projects  or 
pror,ran-.s  to  give  more  In-'depth  descriptions  If  you  dcsJ.re. 


•7;  ■.   :    --.    r-.-  c  f  this  b'"     : .  r.-  :  s  ir-  .v.in  at  the  local  and  area  Ic-vc-l  into 

,-./cciulpir.cnt  cr  ..'.  %ov;r  ;. chool  c^liit  r  1   t   owns  or  has.  access:  to  that  are  or 

"  .    :     ;.,-'tiTiiqiiely  Giiltcd  to  the  •.  t dees;'  of  (  .iic-cr  pducation.     More  llkelj  than 
„',t     fiu-si-  l.i.  ll\Ulos/ciiulpm.:nt  would  nlatc  to  the  p.rados  7-12  exploratory  and 
,.itp.,..U(.iy  a!>p..its  of  cnrc-cr  odiuMt  I'on ,  althcmnh  ye  an-  certainly  not  lir.itln{. 

•.this.  ;.<■<  tion  to  surli.  ' 

It  if.' not  the  intUtXon  of'  thic  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
of fquipnient,  room,  or  building;  ratltcr  thut  you  give  a  general  liBtinE  by  area. 


Guidajicc  of ficb 


Voc.  Agv  _classroojTi_ 
'     ancr  'shop  " 


; Industrial  Arts  


(ChecV;  cne) 
ARE,  BEING      COULD  EE 


USE 


BRIEF  pESCRTPTION  -  USED 


Printed  materials^    SRA,  Ency. ,  OOH,  , 

to  give" overview       interest  and  aptitude 

oft  Carters,  and  ■_  

speci^ie  data  . 


To  help_ prepare  for        applied  to  farming   

gOTerarahc^a  specific    and  related  Agri-Bus- 

,  complex.    Shop  equip .  -  - 

 *  soil,  seed  testers, 

maintenance,  and  repair 
'V  equipment,  Lom  planter 

Carpentry,  welding,  saws^  

"     ~        slanders ,  TaRe  resort  equip . 
\         drifting,  architect^^  


US 


/        Home  Economics 


Coniincrcial 


.Home  in£fker'use/of_    •  __X  

Ttit^circquip,TriffEcd  ■  , 
material,  and  audio-visual 
"equip .""ifashiorf  design,  resource 
people,  professional  development. 

^Typists,  clerks-,  clericalX   

Teiated7~typet7rrrers;  ""^N^ 
shorthand,  booW«eeping  ^ 
"5nppltB57~cjdjCiiTators 


Classroom 


i 


To  give  sound  Visual  aids., 

baekgToand"toilTaw  andtaratds 

upon  for  employment  ,     '  ^ 

prcpr  ' 


X 


v 
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I'l.E^vSE  GIVE  TllE  Nn-IBEK  OF  DKOi'O'JTS  FOR  SCHOOL 
197  3-  M  BY  THE  FOELOWirCG^  CLASS  tFTCATlOKS  : 

GR:\DE 

\.YKY\.  BOVS^  ■     GIRLS  TOTAL 

7  ■    '  

■      8  "   .    

•  9  '    1 

10 
11 
12 
0  lllER  I 

TOTALS : 


[f^  lHr>F  AN  £COi:0MIC  LEVEL  TrAT  A  SiCiaFICANT  PKOPORTIOK  OF 
:;5'.0?OLT?  AKE  ASSOCTAinD  Wi:H7     PLEASE  CHT.CK  THE  APPROPFJATE 

im  $F.,ooo  F.-yiLV  income 

$8,)j00  -  $12,000  F.A21ILY  INCOME 

I  I 

'    ^  *■ 

_  $12,000  -  $20, CCD  FA.MILY  INCOME 
$20,000  -  AhO\X  FAMILY  INCOME 

X     _     NO  OIIE  ABOVE  LISIKD  INCOME  LE^VEL  P.F.PRESErrfS 
A  SICNTFU:AyT  PORTION. 


3 .     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  Of  YOUR  ABH,IT\*  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
.REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  .SCHOOL. 

GRADE     9        (Please"  f  1^  oyt  Jot  each  grade  level  7-12) 

REASONS:  '  NO.  BOYS \  NO.  GIRLS-  TOTALS 

A.     Full  time  empl^nnent  '   \   ^ 


B.  Health  Problems 

C.  Marrlar.e 

D.  Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  Vith  legal 
authoritifcs 

G.  Home  Environment 


H.  Peer  Pressure 
I 


J.    Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1.  

2.  

3.  ; 

TOTALS : 


1 


1 


General  Apathy  with  1       <  .   I 

School  ^ 


/ 


Z"^.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASOK  FOR  THESE  aTUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE     11       (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade  level  7-12) 

REASONS;  \  NO.  BQY^S  NO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.  Full  tiaie  empla^^jPUnt 

B.  Health  Problems 

C.  Marriage 


Unsuccessful  Course 


"7- 


Work  •  W 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially  * 

F.  Problems  with  legal  ^  •  

authorities  ^ 

G.  Home  Environmrnt   ;  

H.  Peer  Pressure   '  

I.  General  Apathy  with  ]  ^ 
School         '                     ^         /  *^ 

-J.     Saw  no  advantage  to   

School  " 

K.     Other  (Specify  belowj 

2. to  find  einploymcnt  2" 
*«TOcl  take  the  GHD  ~  " 


3. 


r 

4 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  *THE  MOST  EVIDE?JT 

REASOK  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOQL.    .  < 

GRADE    12        (Please  fill -out  for  each  grade  level  7-12) 

REASONS:  ^  ^  NQ',  BOYS       \       NO,  GIRLS  TOTALS 

.  ... 
A.     Full  time  employment  1    ^ 


B.  Health  Problems 

C.  Marriage  • 

^   D.     Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Home  Environment 

H.  Peer  Pressure" 

'TV    General  Apathy  with 
School    ^  . 

J.     Saw  no-  advantage  to 
School 

■6 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 


\  1. 


2. 
3. 


TOTALS: 


y 


'V 


o  ■  7// 

ERIC 


9 


NCULTON-UDfeLL 


 7. 


1  • 


I 


.1  Li-ulnJ-M; 


10 


!M   rill'  .'-v  1  '  ;-'i-'^t; 


^\^  -cr'  your 


vhcrh.-r  ^Uc    -fu^rst  of 


.4 


12 


^ 


kVXk  'Y.V  RESEARCH-PLANKING-  IK  C/JIEER  EDUCATION 

Careet  Education  Resources  Presiifijly  Available 
or  in  operation  in  NORTH  MAHASKA^  Coimnunitjr 
School  District;.  , 


On  the  following  sheet  list  career  education 
resources  in  terms  of  personnel >  projects  or 
program?; ,  finances  ,  /^and  f  acilitie's/ equipment . 
These  resource^*;  are  uot  linited  to  the  local 
school  but  should  include  those.:resources 
available  throughout  the  diptric5^.>-that  co.uly^ 
be  incorporated  into  a  comprehensiv'e  ^'"career 
education  j^irffrT'for  yo^jt  district.  , 


sn  Lxar.ple  of  the  people  resources  in  c£ireer  education  that  exist  in  your  c5 istrict , 
please  lisr  at  le^st  ten  persons  Vfto  could  be  asked  to  discuss .  their  careers  or  give 
'dcncr.strations^  to  young  pecJple.  ^  ^   /  ' 


*lnes(;  pCHjple  ntriy  oi"  *mny  HiOt  be  associnted  with  the 
I  ion  .of  profom; I ()n;.i]  and  non-professional  careers. 


school  and  should  represent  a  cbmbina- 


jjro! ()n«.»J  and  non-proJ  essional  careers.     Please  do  not  ^list  na^nes  on  this^ 
forin--yoij  will  probably  want  to  kecp^theni  in  your  records,  however^. 


A  listing  of  teti  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource — and, 
ypu  may  list  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is'two-fold: 

1.  *  to  enco&rage  the  local  districts  'to  look  within  for  people  resources 


2.     to  give  the  area  advisory  committee  examples  of  the  people  resources 
that  exist . 

^  (Check  One) 


POSITIOK 


AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE 


7  \ 


ARE 
BEING  USED 


COULD 
BE  USED 


1.  County  Auditor 


Caunty  Government 


X 


IF  — '  

2i  Supervisor  / 

County  Government 

X 

^  3..  Station  Attendant^ 

Service  Station,  AAA  representative 

4.  Minister 

Religious  Work 

5  / Mortician 

-  \    .  ^ 

Mortuary  Service  • 

— 

X 

g^^mall  Business  Owners 

Retail  Trade 

—  X   i  —  :  . — i  

x 

7^  Cosmetologists 

Personal  Sej^rvice  ^ 

X 

/ 

8/ Barbers 

Personal  Service  / 

X 

9.  Lawyer^ 

Legal  Assistance 

X 

10.  Cabinet  Maker 

Carpentry  and  tine  Cabinet  Work 

X 

XI.  Printer  ^ 

Custom  Printing; 

"1 — : — 

X 

12.  Real  Estate  Agent 

Business  and  ^Office  . 

— '\~ 

^  X  ■ 

13^  Insurance  Salesman 

Personal  Service 

X 

14^  Bin  Builder 

y  Agri-Bus  iness 

X 

■|L5    TV  Repa*irman\^ 

Electronics 

X 

Assemlj^ler 

Factory  Worker 

X 

y^y    Sanitation  Control 

  ' 

Public  Service 

X 

He^alth  Services 

X 

j^g^  Medical  Technician 

Health  Services-Technical  ^ 

• 

X 

ERIC 


''(Tlepise  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 


AS  i,'.. \  .>::r:-.p:c  of  t h^^  -coc  ?  1  e  /  >       in  u..  .  -  r.  ed^icp^  i  on  :NvLL^x^st  in  your  .  ci  Is  t  r  1  ct 

/•■picas.   11?:  .at  .least  te-  p^r^Dns  v:,r  could  :  t  xsKy^to  gIbcubs  their  career^  or  give 
■^cjr^cr..:'     ions  to  young  pe:plc. 

Tru-M         »plf  ::;;iy  rr  .rriny  not  be  i.i:  i' J  v;!  i  !.  t  h^Ss^c:hool   and  Hho.uy  rcpreiaiia  a  ccnb  ln;:- 

l\(iu        i\^(>f       Im:-.;:  {   ond  non-proM*3s.ioiu'i]   r.ii»'t»ri;.    Yle«!r»(>  do  not  list  j^>aiTit:^ 'on  this 
\onu-'  vr'.i  vlli  nrc'Kahlv  wrint  to  -kecv)  chrt!! voi^r  reVords,  however.   .  .  ' 

A  listen::  of  teTi  people  will  barely  scrat c;Wj^ri^\^^^^       of  ^^^^  potential  rcsidurce— and 
vou  nav  list  a^'  !:.:iiiv  as  vou  woulci  like  bevon^ter. .     The  purpose  o;  this  pagd  is  two-fold; 

to  csi^ourag^  the  lo^>.l   diBtric  t s  J^looVr^/l thin- lor  people  resourc^^s' 


^to  i:ivc,  the  area  advisee 
that.  :-!>:!:-:'.  . 


ronrmitLee  cxar.ples  of  the  people  re&oU'rces  , 


•    (Che.ck,  One) 
\     All£  _ 
"  ■  BEING  USED 


COULD  . 
BE  USED 


1 .  Loan  Officer 


Banking  • 


2.  Macljinei  Operator^  

3.  Photographer 
Mechanic 
Chiropractor 

f  ^  Truck  Driver 
7  '  Auctioneer 
p  Contractor 
cj  Carpenter 
Teacher 


Construction  and  Natural  ResouiStce  Con.  ^ 

Media  &  Communication  , 


10 


Farigi  Machinery  Repair 
Health  Service 
V  '    Transportation  ^Service 

  — 

^  Agri-Business*,  Sales 
Home  Bteti^i^g 
Cons  true  tion( 

Public  ServliceT'Humanit:i3s 
School — Education 


2  Principal 

^  yy    Commercial  Arti^t^  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 

13.  Home^^^i^orator  \l  


14.  Greenhouse  Manager^ 

15,  Mail  Carrier  ^ 

*%. 

15,  Veterinarian 

<  ♦> 

17.  prug|Jl,st  .  ;  

**^18   Farmer-Business  Man 


Decorating,  Furniture,  CarpjSt 
Flower  Arrangement,  Business 

Postal  Service  ' 

Veterinary  Medicine 


Pharmacy 


Antique  Dealing 


];9  Parmer 

 "  ' 

ERIC 


Flying  Service 


I'i  ""^ '  '(jPlease  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 


— ^_ 

X 


X 
X 
X 


As  an  ^t'Xar.plcf  of  the  people  resources  ir.  car-er  education  that  exist  In  your  districXi 
picas:*,  list  ^t  leiist  ten'persor.s  vho  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their  carears,  or  give  . 
(pcn^cnst r at iohs  to  young  people-'  ' 

TTnt'sc  pc'uplo  may  or  may  not,  be  associated,  with  the  sch^ool  and  should  i^resj|it  a^  combina- 

llldii  of   proicfif.i  Ion;tl  and  non-professional  careers.     rtaase  do  not  list  nam3^|)U^:^ils, 

ibnu-you  v/il)  probably  want  to  keep  theYn  in  your  rVcor^s,  hovever.      ,  ^ 
/    '  •  *  ■ 

A  listing  pf  ten  people  v;lll  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource — and 
you  nay  l^st  as  many  as  you  would  -like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

.1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

resources 

(Check  /One) 


2.  .  to  give  the  area  advisory  coirjnit tee  examples  of  the  pe^ople  resources 
that  exist .  ' 


POS,£TlON 


AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE 


ARE 

BEING  USED 


COULD 
BE  USED 


1.  Editor 

Newspaper  Publishing 

X 

2.  R.  N. 

Registered  Nurslng^Health  ^ 

X 

*3.  Degree  Nurse 

Health— Baccalureate  Degree^ursing 

A.  Hobby  Shop  ' 

Ceramics 

X 

^  5 .  myl^:^ 

6,  Housewife-Business 

City  G(|/emment          r  , 
. Tax ; Consultant 

X  ' 

7.  Folia  Products 

Personnel  Manager-Nanufactur  ing 

-ir 

X 

8,  Pclla  Products 

*           Clothing, Manufacturing 

9^  Electrician 

Wiring-Air  Conditioning 

<0  

j    Dental  Service-Health 

■% 

x' 

11    Dental  Assistant 

Health  Services. 

-^2 ,  Farmer 

Agriculture-Custom  Farming 

X 

Tiician 


Agri-Business,  Stocli^  Sales 

A-' 

Explosives  ^^xpert 


15 ,  <;iflnn^ll  Reinsurance 


Secretary 


16,  Cenetal  Telephone  Worker  ^  AccoXmtant^  


17*.  General- Tglephone  Worker  Computer  Operator 


X 


1 8 .  General  Telephone  Worker       ,  Computer  Prograimner  

19.  piuBibinj*  .  ,'         „     _  ^jliugbing  #nd  Air  Conditioning 


ERIC 


x 


.  (Please  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 


# 


As  at:  -x:rple  of  the  j^cople  resources  i-^.  ii-rj^  .-r  educaticu  cr.ist^n  your  district, 

pl-joir-v  iiHi  at  least  ter.  perc^or.s  whc  could  be  asked  to  dijcusn  their  careers  of^glvf; 
'  de-.r.cn:  :  r  r:-*^  ions  to*  young  peopl-2.    ■     *  "  ^         .  •    .  .     *•  , 

Ini'Nf  pfcpif  i'..'iy  cr  mny  not  be  «T5i^;pc  i.ttied  vJ  t  h  I  luf  !*.t*hQol  and  should  represent,  a  coinbina-^ 
llfiH        j.rcif  e?.?.lt>n;il  /jnil  nun*  profeaftlon^il   t  ;irerrr» .     Please  do  not  Jisr  nances  pn  thir 
f  <>rr.    yoij-'wlll.  prf>»ijably  want  to  keep  them  in  your  records,  however. 

A  listing:  oT  ten  peo'ple  will  barely  scratch  th^  surf  ace  6f  *the  potential  resourpcr-and  / 
Wou  ir.hv  list  an  "TT.anV  as  vou  would  like  bcvonc  .ten.     The/purpose  of  this  pgrge  is  tvo-fold: 


1.  to  entourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  foi^  people  resources 

2.  .tc 'give  the  area  advisory  coimittee  examples  of  the  people  resources 


AR£:^\s  OF  e>:pertise 


(Check  One) 
ARE 

BEING  Used 


. COULD 
BE  USED 


1.  Construction  Worker 

2.  Fanner 


Bricklaying 


Bee-keeping  - 


General-^LiV€ stock  and  Grair 


Horse  raising  and  cing 
Dog  raising 


12 


Gas  Station  Attendant 


Welder 


13.    

Manufacturer 

;t5:  Hobbj-st  _ 
16.  Artist 
1.7.  Flreman"^^  • 

18.  Policeman  

19,  P^Jtrolman 

ERIC 


Tree  Farming 

Auctioneering 

X 

Quantity  Cooking 

X 

School -Secretary 

School  Transportation 

School  Bus  and  Car 

TransportaJtion  Service 

Manufacturing  and  Welding 

Ice  Cream  Products 

X  . 

•  Doll  ^>^iecting 

X 

Art  Teaching  ^nd  Holj]bies 

X 

Public  Service 

X  ^ 

Public  Service-Protective 

•  Public  Safety          .  ' 

 X_  

X 


^  (Please  add  additional  pages  £?.s  necessary) 


V  / 


7;.- 

PEHSONT.i:!. 

As  an  e>vjrrlc  of  the  people  resources  in  career  education  tTRat  exist  in  your  district,, 
please  list  at  least  ten  persons  who  could  be  askecj  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
"'demonstrations  to  young  people. 

'Tlu'sf  pt-cple  may  or  may  not  be  nBsocintcd  vlth  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  prof«H.:l<,na]  and  non-professional  careers.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
form— you  will  probably  want  to  keep  them  in  your  records,  however. 

A  llstinf;  6f  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource— and 
you  may  list  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  6f  thls^ page^ is  two-fold:  ■ 

{  1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  pe6ple  resources 


State  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce 


2.     to  give  the  area 

advisory  committee  examples  of  the 

people  resources 

that  existL. 

• 

(Check  One) 

POSITION.            ^  v'* 

AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE 

ARE 

BEING  USED 

BE  USED 

1     Postal  Worker 

Governmental  Service 

7  .  Sales  Person 

Clerk-Retail  Sales 

• 

X 

Sales  Person 

Grocer  yes 

X 

• 

^    Sales  Person 

Hardware 

.    —  1 — . — — — —  ■ « 1   ' 

X 

• 

^  ^    Retail  Sales 

Ready-to-Wear                   ^  , 

^   x'  .. 

A.  Retail  Sale^ 

Fashion  Shop 

X 

7 .  Retail  Sales 

Dry  goods 

'  X 

ft.  Retail  Sales 

.  Restaurant 

cj    R€5.tai.1  Sales 

Automobile  Sales 

X 

• 

in.  Receptionist 

Dental  and  Medical 

X 

^  1  ^  Cashier  ' 

* 

Bank 

X 

0 

TO  -^Conservaiiion  Officer 

— .-^32  ^  

County  Conservation — Game  Warden 

Weigh  Officer 

Highway  Commission 

X 

7  T-— 

(.Please  a^d'ndclltio 


ioji^l  p*ige3  as  necessafj') 


^i>"--ri:'^^^-^3'^  lisfc^  ar.y  .:-:diLicr.al  sourct-s  c-f  .ir';:c-.:.e  available  to  you' for 
?  t-ar^n^r  cducatlor  lr>  le^sr.rat  ion  such  .nr.  .ij.ec  '..-il  state  and  federal 

^  Tropiv?ln«-.ai_proJrK  ts  you  hcvv  q«,-il:tifd  for  or  local  funding  froir. 

foundations,  civic  orf-anir-at  ions,  etc.,  trt-ncntly  in  pperation  or 

belni;  designed. 


Ar€a  XV 
1.  Project  2615 


LENGTH  OF  FUNDING  PERIOD 


Yearly 


2 .  Cover  nmei^t. 

3.  

U.  ■_  

5.  ^  

6 .  ^  

7.   

8.  '• 


Yearly 


1~ 


TITLE  OF  PRQGRA3VQR  PROJECT 
Project  2615 

Vocational  Agmculture 

Adult  Educatiqn,  Exploration  of 
Agr^pn^  trnrfi  njJreers  and  Vocational 
Ag  V~Work  in  ilgri-Related  job 
niir^ng  High  SclSupl  Atteyidance 


... — 

} 


ERIC 


The  pM:poi>c  of  tVjls  p-ft  is  to  dciicrl:..  {..■■,  r:.-j-.   ts  or  proprntr.r.  In  cnr^ser  education 
tha;.     r-.  prcbcntly  In  existence  ir.  ycjr  =;     -.:  district.    Plensc  describe  all  those 
listc-  :r.  the  previous  p.-tCe,  rlus  thjse  f.;reer  education  projects  an^  programs,  rhat 
dr  r.::  -receive  special  fur.dir.g.        ,  ,  ,.  v.... 


I'KOIECTS  OR  PROGRA.MS 


[•  .'■  -'  LEVELS 


1 .  Qonununity  Helpers  (Fireman  &  Policeman)  2 


2. 


Banker 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 

Study  jobs  and  responsibilities 


of  comw  helpers,  also  depeWency  on 

each  other.  Differences  In  type  (i>ald 
fireman  versus  volunteer)  " 

Discuss  (People  that  work  In  bank 


services  offeried.    Visit  to  bank  Is 


3 ,  I,ily:arian 


Supermarket — Department  Store 


Clothing. 


Fanainft.  


iqcludga . 


Discussion  of  public  library  and 


usev    Set  up  classroom  rules  for  librar 

^  use^^couragihg  responsibility 

People  have  many  wants  for/goods 

and  services.    Discuss  local  stores  and 

■  — --J- —  —  ■  m    ,—   *  .  r 

how  they  Sferve  the  neighborhood.  , 
Discussion  of  various  workers 
in  clothing  Industry  and  the  services 
they  offer. 


7,    Workers  as  contributors  to  society 


Dairy  farm,  truck  farm,  .fruit^^^^ 

,  -  -   •  .■  < 

ranching,  cotton.    There  is  a  local 
fur  faim  ^  \ 

Night  workers,  Coast  Guard, 


Bip-Machine  Operators,  Discussion, 


a.     Bread  and  Butterflies 


Various  activities,  films,  books 
Organized  study  of  Careers 

during  the  T.  V.  series 


ERIC 


You  am  cnt^ournycd  to  add  extra  pagoa  for  more  projects  or 
pi  oc.rann  to  give,  more  in-depth  doccriptions  if  you  desire. 


!':*  :•.:  :r.  the  previous  :  " .^e  »  r  ih:sc' 
t-^'^l;--'!' : :  r-zceive  special  :  ,:r?di:.c. 


1 .  Life  in  a  small  coiiuimnity 


;•  CT  prC-zra::  f;  in  cnree^r  educalipn 

1  x!is:rlct.     ricnj.i*  describe  oil  those 
*:!uc.ition  piojects  and  programs  that  " 


GllADl 
LEVELS 


3 


BRISF  DESCRIPTION      k  ^- 
Study  of  different  people  . 


who  make  up  our.  towrt, 


1^ 


2.   Wliat  will  be  will  be 


Entails  what  we  wnat  to  be 


3.    Community  Helpers 


/^^    Community  Helpers 


K 


^'    What  1  Wdnt.  tQ^be.  ^ 

] 

'6 .     Or  ien  t^.t  io^  pi?5^.  

C 

7  .     Iqifascr  ip  t  &  Cenls  


Discuss  variou?  jobs  in  the 


^    Community  and  how  we  depend  .ypon  them 


8. 


Medici  CLiss 


7-12 


.  Discussion  of  different 


occupations 


I 


Survey  of  what  each  child 

thinks  they  want  to  be  when  they  grow 

Hp  and  how  sihopl  subjects  help  ^hem 
reach  that ,goal. 

Class  on  educational f  personal,  career 
guidance — f^}^}^_y^^^  


Resource  aide  on  careers. 


train ing  on  microfiche  with  reader 


11  &  12 


Communications  and  media  of  all 


kinds 


Xcu  .n\}  ciu  (■  iir.-ij;c(1  to  .iv^rj  v/.lrfi  p.tj-.os  for  I'ore  projects  or 
pi. '.r.-.r  to  ^•  '.v,;  norc  in-c'epth  OciJcr  1  p r  1  uns  If 'you  lieslrd/ 


PKOJLCTF.  OR  TV^Sl^i 
The  purpose^ cf  ih 


pro->ent^y  In  c>.lstC'n^t.  ir.  yc-.:r 
cr.  the  pf cvioi:s' p:^gtj ,  pl\j.^  those 
receive  .speclcilj  lur-dirv 


PHO.TECTS  OR  PROG 


^1 


1-  Hoinemaking  Classe 


2.  Business  Educatiod 


3,  Industrial  Arts 


A. 


Art 


5. 


r:  f  OT  prnv.ra::  r>  In  career  education 

-^,1  iifntr'ic!: .  rionse  describe  all  those 
('t  r  cuiirati.on  projects  and  programs  that 

V 


GR/.J)F 
LEVELS 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


7  boys  §  girls  exploratory 


9-12 


seitfiijg.  cooking  gourmet  cooking, 
home  fumisning,  child  development 

12-bbys  Bachelor  Survival  , 

12-boys  §  girls    Family  living  ■  - 

^l^^J^  secretarial  course  (full)  ol^Fice 

practice  course,  bookkeeping  course, 

consumer  itaathematics,  business  Engligh 


8  boys  fi  girls  exploratory 


-12 


.woodworking,  metal  working,  auto 
mechanics,  plastics,  mechanical  orawing , 

machine  drafting,  architec1;ural  drawing , 

welding  -ihand  and  machine  tools  both 

learned 

7  boys  5  girls  exploratory   

9-12   Art  appreciation,  art/crafts, 

sculpture,  ^^elry  making,  ceramics, 
H  graphic  arts,  painting  of  air  kinds-- 
specialized"  courses  for  seniors 


6.  Performing  Arts 


7-12  Speech,  band  chorus,  small  groups,^ 

^  solos,  debate,  musical  participation pla) 


7.  Vocational  Agriculture 


9-12  five  classes  in  all  phases  of  farni 

related  leamipg  with  individual  project 
and  field  trips  to  le^m  about  agri-care< 


ERLC 


You  .ire  cncotiraj'/r!  to  ndd  extra  pap^es  for  nore  projects  ^or 
pxoj;i;in!:  to  yive  rnorc  In-clepth  tU'scr IpMons  If  you  desire. 


rr.c-  p.r;..r.st-  of  this  sectlcn  Is  to  gair.  lr.?irht.  at  the  local  nnd'area  level  into 
:acl:::l'>s/equlpiiient  tha^  y:;ur  s'trr.ool  district  owi\s  or  has  access  to  that  are  or 
cjol.  l>u  uniquely  suited  to  the  vrocess  o:   career 'education .    More  likely  than 
Tjrl,  ^hc'sc  facilities/equipment  vouUl  relate  tt»  the  prndes  7-12  exploratory  and 
prepai  .It  gi  y  aj.pects  of  caj^eer  oducalion»  nlthoui;h  we  arc  ccrtninly  not  linitln{: 
thii>  si.Tt'^lon  to  such. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  t^is  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
of  e^^uipncnt,  room,  or  building;  rather  that  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 


FAC I  F.T  'riF/-./EQUIPM]:NT 

'  *  manual 


4^  manuals 


2  filinstrit)s_-l  cassettes  care^_e>5)loration  _J^^ 

Mow  a  can  is  made 


and  facts  

_L.^V:  I  


L.      5  f  ilinSt.T'lrs-  r  rcco^^^ 
manual 

O^^^r^S^^  /through, 
self  awareness 


Mysel f' -awareness  of 


5.      3  filr.ust  ripj^ 


Making  friends,  rate   

at  home,  school  friends 


USE 

/ 

/    -  ^ 
BRl/EF  DESCRIPTION 

(Crteck  one) 
ARE  BEING      COl'LD  BE 
USED  USED 

Primary  intro.  to 

Career  Awareness 

X    *  . 

career  education 

Limtations  of 

"^eself  5  others  - 
potential) 

ir\dividuals  . 

illustrates  and  . 

Takes  students  on 

X 

narrates  how  some- 

field  trips 

thing  is  done 

6.      6  fUinstrips 


Ones  rolati|n^ to^     Personality  deyelop-^   

oneself  and  others  ment 


7.      6  f^lnistrips~6  records    (^a£ecr^ox]iloratio^  Making  and  selling,  goods  X 


ERIC 


Facilltl«K/?r.uir-cr.i^cC'n't   ^_  , 

(Chptk  one.') 

'FAriLlTI-^'FOUlPML-::!  USi:  tiRIEF  DESCKinioy  ARE  B  EI  KG      COULD  ^E 

..  .-.   ..   ^  --  USED  USED 

8.      Iowa  script  on  microfilm  Career  exploration     Presents  brief  X 


description  of  jobs 


10  Books 


SRA  Job  Family  Scries 


and  education  needed 

• 

One's  relationship 

Value  series 

X 

to  others 

 ^  •  ■ — 

« 

- 

Career  description 

X 

^  -a          -    •  — 

✓ 

.  A/  •  •  —  

Classroom- research 

/sdit  back  books, 

X  _ 

job  descriptions 

r  titles 


Lihiaryt  Guidonce  Vblijmes,X^ J  J  -  j  pb s 


13*.  F.ncycloi)edia^pjLCareers  


ti^yo  volumes -careers  X_ 

job  de^riptlons 


lA.      Occupational  Hani 


in)(bpqd_   


Medjy^fiyMan     __._yLb5??Lstatjistic^   X_ 

caTOrfV  information 


1 5 .      Occupa  t  ional  Quar  ix^^^   11  


Statistics  -of  labor-  H 


careers 


1 6 .      Fasc  ina t  inp.  World  of  Work^    Modi guidance 

'  classrooms 


Films  trips  and  Gissette  X 
tapes  18  careers 


ERLC 


You  nre  f  ivour  rs.vcd  to  ndd  rxUrn  pap.fS  liatlng  ndd  i  t  i  onal- f  acil  i  t  ics 
nr  to  j'.lvp  iwri!  !r:-clopl^  descriptions  if  you  desire. 


F:.cllltl<s/F.qi:lr~crAcc.ti'l.;..                .■                                                 •       /r.     i  ^ 

\       '                                                      (ChrcK  one-) 

V.,-; . -r-rv /fqv'-:'^'^":t-        .  ■r>:^-     ^  \  ••.:'.:rF  urscKirnw        are  bei!:(;  iqculd  be 

•                               \          7.  V.          ..  •  i's?:d  used 

e.      Chronicle  Guidance         Jj^ifi-'l^^lfijL^     $o'o  lafcSgriptions^   X  

file-iTonthly  update         guidance  -  t\tfo- file  drawer, 

-       ..^  ^—r—  cbnege~ana~career'ciraTts 

■  /   '    ..  '       ...  counseling  aids    ^ 

9       Vocational  Guidance         Media- resource  75  volumes~on  careers- .    _  X     


Manuals  guidance  individually  described 


1.0 •     Jiict iijn^ajidJIxue^ A    ^  JfetdiaucgsQurce^,  ^0  volumes  — _   — X- 


vo^Ational  stories 


11.      mrectoiyr.Social|iexvic^   .        Curi:entkJ£QluaKii::ii^  _JL 


Agencies   '   \^  . 


]  ? .      DirVtory; American  Tr{id§.  .    . .  '  . UBdateiyplunes_of  .^choo.U 

\schbols 


13.  Guicbncc  Club     _  .        G^idapo;  an^   L 

^     iBopi!?  

14,  College  Handbooks       '    Guidance  and   X  

reference   ^  '_  ^  :  ^ 

V                                 ■                                                               *  V 

1^5.      25  Technical  Careers      classes;^Tnqdia         „_book  of ^careers^ X  ^  

'    _     guidance     _   . 

Iowa  script  and  Cei>is     Guidance- classes     l^Careers^descri^   X  

Filc-nucrofiche  reader   ^^^j.^  resource  -    ^  .     training  sour jcs_  - 

Micro- fiche 


r  to  ^ivr  K.orc  ^ri-»!».'pth\[rbcf  Ipt ionfi  11  you  desire. 
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DROPOUTS 


LEASE  GIVE  THE  NUMBER  OF  DROPOUTS  FOR  SqilOOL  YEAR 
lV73-7^  3Y  THE  FOLLOWING  CLASSIFICATIONS^ 


I.E'/EL 


BOYS 


GIRLS 


TOT^Al 


a  JT  ALS ' 


rs  r-iF.r.'--.  A:om--'ic  level  that  a  significant  froportiOJs'  of 
•jr.oPw'jTS       APsoci.u'KD  W]  r^:?   plfase  aurcK  the  appropriate 


%T±C^  S8,000  FaMIIY  IIv't.OME 
•$8,O0G  -  $12,0C0  FAJ-!ILY  IKCOME  ' 
.$12,000  -  $20-;OOQ  F.AIlILV  INCOME 
$2'b,6ob.-  ASD\t  F,-U-IILY  INCOME 


^    _  _  NO  Oi;E  ABOVE  LISTED  INCOME  LEVEL  KEPRESKNTS' 
"     A  SIGNIFICA^'r  f:-{G?0r!T10N.  • 


3.  'pLtASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OFyYOUR  ABIUTY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
.  ■     REA'SON  FOR  THESE  STUDENtS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL . 


GRADE  9 
REASONS: 

A.    Full  ^me  employment 

Health  Piroblems 
C.  Marriage 

I).    Onsuccessful  CourBe. 
Work  ^ 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially' 

F.  Problems  with  le^al 
authorities  ^\ 

G.  ^Home  Environmeht  • 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

J 

I.  General  Apathy  with 
Schpol 

J.    Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

Ki  " Other  (Specify  below) 

1>  School  feqiipsf  " 

2.  Roligious  Conviction 
— —  ^ 

3.  .    ^  \ 

A.  '  ■  


>  (Please  fill  out  for  each  gradie,  level  7-12) 


NO,  BOYS.       ♦      NO.  GIRLS 


TOTALS 


.  TOTALS: 


I 

"X. 


4: 


1.1 


<  * 


.3.    PI«EASE  ^^SESS  t6  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  ^TlTOfiKTS  DROPlPlliG  OU^  OF  SCHOOL.  ^  .  , 

GRADE     10   -*tP1^8fe  fill  out  fVeach.  fii^adei  level  7-^2) 


REASONS r 

A»    Full . t Imfe  employment 

B.  Health  Problems  ^ 

C.  Marriage 

'd.    Unsuccessful. Courae 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Home  EnviTajnment  • 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

General  Apathy  with 
School 

J.    Saw  no  advantage  to 
School      ^  . 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1,  Job  Corp  entry 

2.  Anny  entry 
3. 

A._  

TOTALS: 


)tlQ.  gOp 


^  NO  .  GIRLS 


'A 


■TOTALS 


\ 


■'Ill 
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3.    PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  ^EST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 

*  REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

'    ■  ■  V 

GRADE  "^Please  fill  out  for  each  grade  level  7-12y 

•  ■      "  ^  .i  •  - 

REASONS :  KO.  BOYS  WO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.    Full|  time  employment  . 

li.    Health  Problems  *   


C.  MarriaEfc 


r 

Id;    Unsuccessful  Course 


Work 


E.    I3ns.ucce$sf ul  Socially 


F.    Problems  with  'legal 
authorities 

Home  Environment 
♦ 

E.    Peer  Pressure  ^ 

1.    Generjil  ApMthy  with 
School  ^ 

J.    Saw  no  advantage  to 
School  4 


K.    Othe^  (Sjpecif y  below) 

1'  Army    trance  1. 

2. 


4. 


TOTALS :  1 


AP.EA  XT  CARHIIP.  EnUCATTON  EESEARCK-PIJO^'NlNC' 

t  '  .  .  •  • 

NORTH  ]^1AHASKA   ^COMMUNITY  SCHOOL  SEGMENT 


FOLLOw-UP  ON  GRADUATES 

?2eaoe  1  ist  thfi  c^pproxixrate'  pcrcont  of  your  197^  [graduates' 
tTiat  you  lollawod  a  course  of  study  In  schoc^l  Lhat  was 

r',c:ir,iicd  to  prep^ar^  then  for  the  euiployii.^nt  or  additional 

cducit  ic  training  they  have  o'iected  to  initi<''te  sinc6 


'-gjrac^siat  ion .  ^ 


90 


?\k         l;s^  rh-*   -ip;.-       '.Vicice  p^crc-ent  of  your  197A  pradu^^te^ 
that  yoii  feel  followed  a  course  of  jstudy  in  srhool  that 
pre:  .bly  wrs-nct   l-sj.  icd  to  nrvp:^rt-  tl:en  for  '"b.:  enploy^ient 
c>r  .'Kidif.  ionnl  c(hif.Mtio'ial  ^  r.ilfilng  ,uhoy  h^ive  elec  ted  to 
/nlcl^.t-t    r»ln       r;r-i  hat  Lon  .  . 

^.-^^^t  ^  Ir.t  thu  npprotiu.ate  parcont  of  your. 197^  graduates 

c  '  ^  ■  \    .  :/        .      ,  ^ 

abcur  w]  ich  you  arc  undeciderJ  as  to  whether  the  course  of  ' 
r.iuilv  tKjj  fol-2oved  was  (dosign'^d  to  preprjre  them  for  .the 
♦-rplo^'-h:  :.t  or  .additicnal  educ:U,iInal  training  they  have 
i-3ectod  to  initiate  sin^^c  grad^uation. 


ARIiA  KV  RESFAKCH-'rLAiNTnCG  IN  OAREEP  EDUCAJiON- 

Career  Education  Ke^ources  Prejicntly  Availa-bJ^ 

or  in  operation  'ir.^QTIJUMiiA   Coinniunity 

School  District, 


On  the  follcr.vLn^^  shr^ct  list  career  education 
rciiourccs  in  lC:iP.s  of '  personnpl ,  projects  or 

prognm?  ,  finances,  and  Taril  it  Irs/equipxQnt . 

7 

These  resource::  are  n&i  ulinitcc  to  t)ie  lotnl 
school  but  should  inclu^dc  thcs*=?  reiiources 
available  throufihouL  the  district  that  could 
be  inr  orporat.ed  into  a  comprehensive  career 
education  plan  for  your  district. 


P£kso:c:el  - 


i  an  ex.ir^le  oitho  people^  resources  1 
.ca&c  l,isi  at  leant>  ten  persons  vh::  co 


As 

plca&c  ^iPt  at  iefint>ten  ps 
dcn^or.Ltr     ion?  to  young  pecple. 


:ar^.'v:r  education  :hr.t  exist  irf*  yt>ur  district, 
could  be  ask<j»d  to  discuss  their  careers  ;or  give 


•TncM-  p(-wplt*  pj.iy 'or  mny  not  •  be  nsKOt  lati'd  wltli  the*  school  nnd^Bhourd^^represcnt  a  combina- 
l  1(Mi  o?   ])rf}^  yur.ionu]   nnd  n,on-prbf  cJiHlonfil  ( .ir  et»f  s .     Please  do  not  li§Jt  names  on  this 
JoYTr-  you  will  pHohaVily  want  to  V.ocp  them  in  your  records,  however.  . 

A  lii,tlnj:  of  ten  people  will  barfl^y  scratch  the  surface  of  the .  potential  resource — and 
you  ray  list  as  many  as  you  would  like,  beyond  ten.     Tlie  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

'l.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  tolotok  within  for  people  resources 

2,     to  give  the  area  advisory  committee  cxainples  of  the  people  resources 
that..  t'xisL . 

^     '    \  ^  '       •  (Check  One) 

ARE  COULD 
hZim  USED        BE  USED 


PCSITZON 


AREAS  of;  EXPERTISE 


3. 


Richard  Baucrl c  ,  

W  i  1  iiini^  Byrne  

Ronald  Gates   

Dave  Hester. 


Law 


County  Engineer 


Psychologist 


Laxv 


Wayne  Gcrkcn  /rlndian  Hills 


6.  John  Kyhl_  

John  McConncl  

8.  Hu^h  McElroy 

9 ,  ^;ary«  Ohn  

fO.  liHrry  Patterson   

11.  Jack  Schuttc 

12.  Diunc,  KStai?kweatlier 


I qw a  Southern _ 

■Radio  

Police  -  Drugs 
Highway  Patrol 


Engineer  John  Deere 


Pre -fab  Housing 


Medical  Technician 


1 3 .  Budd 'Curtwr igh t 

1/^^  Dr/  Haag 

15 ^  Glenn  Jackson 

If,^  Robert  TcnEick 

17^  Dr.  Richard  Simplot 

''ly  John  Richards 
t IJr.  I  Vivid  Hoi  man 


ConM:ruction 
Dentist 


ERIC 


7  7 


,   .  Health  Department  ^ 

Higliwny  Patrol 
«  Dentist 

Guitar,  musiqjroup      ^  — 
Medicine  * ' .       ^    S  -  ' 

(Plc-i/.e  .uld  nddUlonal  pa^;p9  as  nen^sf^ar y ) 


X 


t 


.  •  *  It  alic  te:.*  pt--:^^:*.^ 
T  •  :  .^.r.-.  to  yotin;;  p-.-  pit  . 


,:  ^v--...  .»,t  r.  that.  e\i:;t  In  your  clisrtlc:, 
.i.>ki'd  t:^>'  cisruss  chelr  careers  {^ivo 


;;«.♦• '.r  If '..I-  OP'.i  ivnj  [»i  »'5isic):i.i]  '.iTt'iM*L.  PltMSr  cio  uft  1  l.st  na.^H»?5  oi:  Ltiln 
\f  will  fKM'h.iMy  w;hiI   1'^  V  i-f^  I  lu-'i'  in  vour  rtTords,  hpvf'.er. 


*/\  lis^'.n'  o?  ten  p''o;i!u  will  ban-ly  scratr.}.  r.urfnct:  of  the  potential  resource- -and 

y\o»;  ;..>v  as      ,nv  r:t;  yj.u  wojlc!  like  loyjrn:  I  lh  .     The  purpDS'.v  of  thMi  paji^e  ia  t.wo--ioid: 

'    ^  ,to  c  :i' :i?',L  r.ht-  1 0'.  ;fl /di  f  t  rlc  t.  ^  to  loA.  witV.in  for  pc^cple  resourcor 

V  ^  ■ 

to  r.ivc  the  ;1rca  af'"lsiOry  ccninii.tec  cxf.TpIps  of  the  poepie  resoii-tco? 


: .  Dr.  .Michael  Kctchipn^ 

:  Kari^Vii*z_       . .  

3.  Mrs. "Jerry  Sigel_ 

A,  Ron  Goddard- 

-  s.  Dr.  S.  H. Hammer 

t,  Charles  Ayrcs       ,  _ 

Glenn  Jcickson 

•  .       •  ■ ..        .  •  - 

.3.  Dr.  R.  C.  Rdush 

.....  ^ 

7,  Drufeolioway 

10.  Jon  Kneen       ^  ^ 

11,  Dr.  Paul  Scott 

l  j_  Dr*  Jerry  Givson_ 
^       Bernard  Huston^ 
1/,    Durreil  Adams 

.  I.-.    .-   »~  —  

'if,   Al  Hansen 
If,    Dick  Grear 
17   Baxter  Smith 
^i^f^  Herb  Miller 


,   19   Lee  Tarrant 
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Dentist  _   

Flowers  

Retail  ^  

O.H.C.  Education,  science 
Dentist 

Law   

Health  ' 
Dentist 

Ottumwa  jlei^ts  ^  ^ 

Al-Jon   

Medicine  

Optometrist  _^         „  _ 

Banking  

Engineer     

Personnel   

Banker   ^  ^   

Banker^   .j*  

Printer  ,   

AFiiiy 


(Clieck  One) 
ARE 

BEING  vsah 


A 

X 

X 
X 


X 
X 


X 


.■;0ULt; 

HE  tSZD 


X 


X 
X 
X 


(Vliuir.Q  ndd  ruldiLional  pagfo  as  norcr.sary) 


As  an  :£j  of  •  the  prj^lt-  Tch.\\r:-Q3  iz  zi.rt^z  C'ciura:icn  Lhit  exist  in  your  districL, 

plcai>    lift  at  lenst  tcr.  p-^rsons  vh:*  could  re  a^ked  to  discuss  th.eir  careers  or  give 
cc::^:*;.'^    ;  M  Ions  to  youni'^  pi:::plc. 

Tiu-ra-  p^'irii-  ^''i^y  or  m.'iy  not  bt^fsiiu:  J  ;it  l-c!  vltn  the  juhool  and  Blioul(t  represent  a  cotnbinft-* 
*  *  I  tun  «/*  proiMU*  i<»n;il   aiif'  nc'n-profeuslcMi/il   (aret-rs.     Please  do  not.  list  names  cr.  this 
ion:;    .Y^'*:  will  pr'^^ibly  w.uit  to  keep  them  iu  your  records,  ho\*evjer. 


:e — and* 


A  list'.mt^ci^  tei:  people  vill  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  pptcntial  resource— 
you  nav^sL  ar,  iiiciny.  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  two-fold: 

1.  to  entourage  the   local  distrlctt;  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  iiive  the  'area  rrdvisc?ry  cor^nittee  exainples  of  the  people  resources 
t)wit   o-/.ir;t  . 


AREi\S  OF  FJ.PF.RTISE 


1 .  Mervin  Kern  _  _   

2.  DrT^irtger  t 

3.  Mrs,  Don  Boyd  ]  

U  .  Lcdford  Miller^  

---  5.  Marlcy  Hecker  

f>,.Mr-  Bottgcr  J  

7,  Carl  Laurene  

8,  kludge  NfcGivcrin 

9,  Ken  Corbctt  _  J_ 
10.  Mi"^-  J^^^  Cray 
]     Barr)^  Spears 
12.  Ken  Steffen 
l'^    Dave  llotchkiss 

.  Mr.  lUff  Byrum 
1   ,  Mr.  Stcrrplc 
^Vf.  Mr.  Ralph  Ovorturf. 

liirnitvirc'  Store  Ovw^r- 
«  » 


Doctor 


ERIC 


.jewing  \_ 

De^ep  Sea  Diving 

Welding  ' 

..-^   - 

Machine  Shop  

Auto^Mechanics  ^ 
BTiplo>2nent  jOf  f  ice 
^fice,  KducaUon^ 

^  Drafting  -  -Plastics  

'  City  *l^ajining^ 
•      '  Qonscrvation 

Da  iiy  * 
^    /  Medical 
^  ^  law.' 

Retail 


-J  


(Check  One) 
ARE 

BEING  USED  " 


X 


X 


COUX.D 
BE  UGiT 


X 
X 
X 


'•J  ,kI'J  _.,c'<!  i't  Irr..-1-l  p;;.?-.  s  ..s  :,■•( '•,-::--.-irv)  /  (j.- 


pFHSo::::':!. 


As  ar.  v::irr:c  of  the  people  rcrc  in  c:.reer  tai:r.at;icr»  that  exist  in  your  district , 

pleas:   ''.:f^:  at  least  ten  persons  vVd  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
'cc:r::r.     .  ^:  Ij^ns  to  young  pi-jple.  ^  • 

::*;rsf  pci'plv  I'u'iy  -^or  mny  not  be  :ifUiot  l;it       wlili  the  srhool  and  should  represeiit  a  cuinbinri- 

lloM  of   lAi.oUfif  \(u\i\]  and  non- prof  eoslona  1  rarceif;.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 

form     yo']  will  probably  wflnt   to  keep  theTD  in  your  records,  however.  ^"^^^^ 

A  lisrlr^j;  of  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  -  resource — and  *  . 
you  nay  li'M  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten..    The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two^fold: 

.1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.     to  i\ive  the  area  advisory  couunittee  examples  of  the  people  resources 
that   exist .  »  . 


1.  Restaurant  

2.  Secretaiy^   

3.  Law  Enforcement 


AREAS  OF  EMP'ERTISE 


Food  Service 


,  (Che{:b  One) 
AflE 

BtlKG  USED 


'COULD 
BE  USED 


^A.  Real  Kstate  Broker 
—  5.  Fireman  

6 .  Phannac i st_   

7.  Mr.  I.onnie  Col  train 

8.  Mrs*  Joyce  Williajns^ 
^  9    Sgt.  -Richard  Davis 

"^'  ^  

10,  Mr.  Dale  Ushling 

11,  Mr.  P/ill  Durce 

12,  Mrs.  Connie  Myer.s 
2  3.  Mr.  Glen  Norton 
]A.  Mr.  hhx  Riischmeycr 
yr    Mr.  Gaiy  Majors 


Home  -  Farm  Sales 


Pharmacy 
pharmacy  ^ 
Counselor 
Military 


Farming 


X 


Photographer  

X-Ray  Techr\ician  ^ 
TrucK  -  BUS  Driver 


Laivyer 
Bank  Worker 


•|5;'Mr.  Robert  Da  lager  (CP.)  ^  Doctor  _ 

Mr.  Tony  Kullmcr  '        j^rofcss^ional  inusician^ 


^1^.  Mr,  Gerald 'liennett 
^)   Mr.  Ron  \lendcrspn 

ERIC 


Auto  Mechanic 
'Auto  Bbdy  Repair 


(Plc'a.se  add  nddilional  pace's  a:^  licrorjsnry) 


7  '•  7 


perso::::ll  •  ' 

As  «n  exr-plc  of  the  people  resources  in  .career  education  that  exist  in  "^ur  district, 
pLascviiit  a:  least  ?en  persons  vho  could"  b>  asked  to  di.cuss  their  careers  or  give 
^dciDonsirctiDns  tb  young  petsple.  » 

T»,esc.  pe  ople  may  or  p,ay  not  be  asBocintcd.  with  xhe  school  and  should  represent  a  cor,bin«-  ^ 
Uon  orprof.M.  l.m.l  and  non-prof essional -c:.>reors.    Please  do  not  list  na«.es  on  this 
lorm-you  will  probably  want_  to  keep  thpni  in  your  records,  however. 

A  listinr  of  ten  people  will'barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  P°t/"^J^1  "^"'J'^'^^"""^,.. 
you  nny  list  an  n:any  as  you  would. like- beyond  ten.    The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold. 

1.  to  encourage  the  lo'cal  districta-  to' lo^,k  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  Kivc  the  zfrea  advisory  committee,  examples  of  .the  .people  resources 
thit  exist .     .  '  . 


POSITION 


AREAS  OF  .EXPERTISE 


(Check  One) 
ARE  tOULD 
.  BEING  USED  ■  •  BE  USED 


Mr.  Steven  Stoltz 


Architect- -  Draft  i  ng 


2/  Mr.  iloy  Palincr 


Welder 


^    Mr.  Howard  t^^^^illl 


Carpenter 


Mr.  Jnck  Kirk 


c ,  Mr.  RikI  Curtright 
Dr.  J.  \)\  lavmcis 
\    m-.  l)ic;k  Stahlhut 


ConstiTiCtion'-  BuHding 
Construction  -  HeaA^  • 

 ^  :  '  3  "i 

Vctcrinaiy   ■ 


Teacher  -  elementary  S  soconda^v 


■  g  ^fr.  Roy  For^y  ^ 
9.  Mr.  Joe  SeiiA^^^  


Iowa  Tech 


_  Fi  roniaji 


IQ^  Mnric  F'inkel^  

11^  Mr.  Al^^Ji  ' 

12^  Mrs.  MaryJ^iilis  

\Mr.  Barry  Spear  

lA.  Tliie^^^  ^ 

Mr.  Roj»(M*  J'olcskt; 
J  g    Mr:; .  Sli  i  r.l  oy.  Schnc  i  do  r 
Mr..  Keith  K ran z  ^ 
*^lg  .  Mr.  [loll  .Johnson 

r\!i"n;^tt  Overturf 

ERlC 


.Social  Worker 


_  Airline  Stcwa];dcss 
Office  i:ducati6n 


jPj^^i^^Mt  i  ve  y£ducat  ion  

fnu^e^_:tndu^  -  

Librarian   

Florist 


I'uneral  Director 


^y^^^ .      ^?Jlork(  M*  .   . 

(ricari.-  add  addit  lonnl  pap,05  nr.  necL-:^Gary) , 


peksok;:i:l 


AS  a-;  ex..npl.  of  the  people  resources  ir.  career  education  that  exist  in  your' district . 
tleas...  lis?  at  least  ten^ersons  va=  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
-^dcnonscratlcns  to  young  people-  1^ 

nconU-  n.ny  or  nay  not  be  asBoclatcd  with  the  school  find  should  represent  a  com^ 
;  :  o  'ro'-'oral  Lnd  non-profes.ional  careers.  Please  n-  Ust  na.es  on  this 
lonn-you  will  prt,bably>nt  to  keep  then,  in  your  records,  however. 


.1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  loak  within  for. people  resources 
-    2.     to  give  the  area  advisory  coTmnlttee  examples  of  the  people  resources 

that  exist.  _    -  (Check  One)        .  ' 

POSITION  AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE  „  J^XNG  USED  BOUSED 


1.  Mr.  Jack  Blazek 


AthlOt^^  Crunch 


2.  Mr.  Bob  Rezner_ 


3.  Mrs.  Joan' Carter 

4.  Mr.  Max  0\^e& 


^  5 . .Mr.  Larry  Roberts 
5^  Mr::.  Pat  Hostert 


1    Mr.  David  O'Raurkc 

Q  Mr.  Dennis  Phillips 
°  •   f  

5   Mr.  Hob  f^itts 

Mrs.  Linda  Anderson 
j^j^,  Mr.  Don  Robertson 

12. 


Mr.  Hob  Mason 


^  Mr.  Miko  Mo  ley  ^ 
Mr.  Dick  Hart 


Beauticians 
Music  


T 


Walter- -ttfaitrcss 


  Bakery  Works 


Hobbies 


)totel-- Motel  Mgr. 


Area  {'orestcr' 


ChcJmist 


Dental  Hy^ienist  fOr.  Hqmner  officel 
Hlectricitin     .  «  


•Hlectronics  Tech. 


Computer  Progranmier 


l:npineer 


Artist 


^5  Mr.  Janio^  Nelson  ^ 

t.  — ■■         ■  ,  •  m 

Mn,  Carnctt  Herri ngtcm  Cnmiiieri: ial-Art ist 

X7.Dr.  Dick  Dutton  .  QiLLncinist  


ERIC 


"le.Mr.  .mck  Shc£l oy  Machlniiii—  — ■  ■  :  

Mr.  llMrrv  VVrij'ht.  _  _  Occiiphticni-iLl JlB'J^Jiail-IIJiiaiipi^  


,  (Please  add  additional  pages  ns  necessary)  ,  y 


PEP.SOtC.Tl 

As  on  ex  nple  of  the  p"edplf  resources  in  career  educa^  that  exist  in  your '  district , 
please  List  at  least  ten  persons  who  could  be  asked  to  discuss  -  their  |areer6  or.  give 
■•^dcraonsc  rot  tons  to  young  people.  .  - 

■       .-  ^       '        '         .  '  * 

Tliesf  pecple  mny  or  may  not  be  associated  with  the  school  and  should  represent  a  c.qmbina- 
llon  oT  profiHulonal  and  non-professional  careersT    Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
lonti— you  win  probably  want  to  kejp  them  in  your  rqcorde,  however.  . 

listing  of  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource— and 
you  may  lis?:  as  many  as  you'would  like  beyend •  i;,en.  ^The  pprpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold:  ^ 

1.     to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  loOk  «*thin  for  people  tesources  ^ 

Dry  c( 


POSXTIOK 


2.     to  give  the  area  advisory  committee  examples  of  the  people  resources 
.that  exist. 

AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE 


(Check  One)  *• 
ARE  COULD  ^ 

'   BEING  USED        BE  USED 


1.  Mrs.  Dorothy  Mngranc 

R.N.  Nur^se 

   * — 3'* 

2.  Mr.  Mike  Ernst 

'     Actor-- Ac  trns*^ 

3.  Mr.  Larry  Scott 

Disc  Jockey 

L.  Mi^.  Ted  Roberts 

Hospital  Servicc5; 

^  «i .  Mr .  Roy  Wa  rc 

Accpiintinp  -  Actuaiy  * 

m 

5^  Mr.  Lanz  Rcnaud 

Radio- 'IV  Accouncer 

7^  Mr.^J^od  I'itsimoncs. 

Railroad  occunations 

ft    Mrs.  Jean  Utcch 

Sccrctary-Rbccptionist 

Q    Mrs.  Charlcnc'  1:1  li§ 

Key  Punch 

Ms.  Sandy  Leg>; 

;  '  Ntodcl 

N!r.  Jerry  Lee 

Photographer 

^2   Mr.  I)ick,Aitiderson 


Retail  Sales  Clerk 


Mt"'  Jack  Morrow 


Pilot 


Mr.  Gene  Johnson 


Policeman 


Mr.  Pat  Dougherty 
Uu5iiiess  and  Personnel 


Praf.  Athlete  / 


16 


17. 


Insurance 


^  Insurance  and  Inv. 
.    18.   .  


Rick  >brRan  of  John  Deere  ncrsonnel 
Bettv  Wellmaif^  of  Pheonlx  I/hsurance 
Gene  \Ujjjtz--'Shult7.  Insurance  , 


Officf'  Work  Robert  llollancl  or£.  M[;j|.  of  More  la  ml  and  Vinyard  Law  pf  FIcq 

ERJC  (Please  add  additional  pages        necessary)    *  '/^'/U 


-  r-   '  .     •       ^       ■  ■ 

As  an  exa-'^>-of  th^  people  resources  in  career  education  that  exist  in  your 'district^ . 
please  list  at^leaBt  ten  persons  who  coUld  be  asked  to  discuss  .their  careers  or^lve 
'^dc:non5:rG::ionB  to'young  people.       .  v  ^ 

rnesL.  people 'niny  or  may  not  be  associated  with  the  school  and  should  jepresent  a  combina- 
lion  of  prof€-Hf;jonaJ  and  pon-prof essional  careers.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
iorm—you  w^ll  probably  want  to  keep  them  in  your  records,  however.  _  .  . 

A  Ustine  of  ten,  people,  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the. potential  resource^-and  • 

you  may  list,  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten,     The  purpose  of  this  pa^e  is  two-^foldl  ;. 

•  '   -  ■  ■  ■'        ■  '■.  ^  '\ 

1^    to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources      '  ' 

2.     to  give\the  area  advisory  commietfee  examples  of  th^  people  resources 

that  exist.  •  ,   ^  \ 

.  ■  ^  (Check  One) 

POSITION  ^  AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE       ^  ARE  -\ 

i'UiiiliUi^   r.T,™/^   »»OT:.T^  BE  USED 


BEING  USED 


i:  Electricity  a^d  Electronics  Howard  Yeapcr  -  Electric  Motor  Repair  _ 
2 .  Short  Order  Food  Service        Jack  Mes<;f^rc;rhTnirlt  -  Mr.  f^iirk —   — 


3,  Engineering 


4^  Voca t lonal  OaCOyit Ions 
5.  ^haimacy  and  Business  ' 
5^  Diy  Goods^   - 


Johr^Abemathv  -  John  Deere 
Keith  Kimmel  -  Truck  Driver' 


Ron  Barr  -  Osco  Drug 


Mike  O'flara  Hdwre, 


7_  Shoe  Stores 

g  ^  Dry  Goods  


Mike  Johnson  -  Walker  Shoes, 


Dave  Palmer  -  Rank's 


Pha-^^icy  and  Business 
10.  J^v^r^^lc  Officer 
Hi 


'Don  Dunshee  -  May^  Drug  . 
Duane  Schmaltz  -  Mays  Drug 


Law  Enforcement 


)Lal  Worker 


Social  Work 


Teacher 


Speciial  Education 


^^^-Highway  Patrolmam 
Lawyer  -  Judge 


2^5.^  Phy>^icial  Tlierapist 


Rehabilitation  Service 
^-^j  Police  Department 


Law  Enforcement 
Law  -  Judicial 
Elden  cKampoux 
Dan  Kent 


iJprr>'  Amdt 


"iB  To^''"-^  ^^^^^^^  Comm. 
TO  City  Mall 


Charles  Bendloge 
Martin  Munley  


i  X 


X 


X 


ERJC  V  ^ 


(Please  afjd*  additional  pages  as  necessary)      ^    /^/ // 


As  an  e>:anpie-^f  the  peoples  resources  ir.^c^-eer  edbcatl^on  thrtt  exist  in  your  dii;trict, 
please  li?t  at  least  ten  persons  vha  could  be-  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
'dcn^cnv.:  rat  ions  to  youn'g^^p^cjple .  -  ^ 

Tni'sc  p<-(>ple  rnny  or  may  not  be  asiioc  ia.t cd  with  the  Gchool  .and  should  repre^sent  a  combina- 
tion of  prf>lr?jj:  i  C)nal   and  non-professional  careeVs.     Please  do  not  l^ist  names  on  this 
iorvr  -^/vu  will   probably  want  to  keep,  them  in  your  records,  however.. 

A  listing:  of  ten  pe,ople  will  barely  scratch  the'  surface  of  the  potential  resource--and 
ycj^may  list  as  ir.any  as  you  would  1-il^^  beyond  t^n.     The  purpose  of  this^age  is  two-fold;. 

1,     to  encourage  the  Ipcal  districts,  to  lo^  within  for  people  resources        .  '  .  «5 

/      2.     to  give  thfe  area  advisory  committee  examples  of  the  people  ^resources  ^  \S 

that  exist: .  .  '  .  •  • 


POSITION 


xrvo  ^ 


AREAS  OF  E>:PERTISE 


Mrs.  J.  R.  McBrearty 


(Cneck  One) 
ARE 

3EING  USED 


COULD 
BE  yS£D\ 


2-  J^i^  .§!^^P5 » J^lEIi, 
3  ,  Iowa  Supply  


Mr.  §  Mrs.  Mike  Grasso 


Terry  Ch&pman 


A.  Lutheran  Minister  ^ 

5.  Anesthetist  ^  ^.  _ 

5  _ ,  Peoples .  Savings  Loan 
7.gity  Health  Officer 


Oiarles  Colberg 


Carl  Cox 


Don  DeMoss 


^Glen  Jackson 


'  g.Jo^'^^o^  Funerl  Hoi^ie 
9  ^Attorney 
10  J^^  Davis  Co. 

J.  C.  Pennoy 
12  ^LowenLprg 
]^  3  John  Deere 
'  Y/^  Ji  lomgrc  n  ^  Moore- -CPA 
/    13  Factory  Worker- Loudens 
5^  Post  Office 
ly  John  Dcorc 
.  ^"^^Q  Ab*s  Fire  lixtinguisher 


Harry  Monroe 
L.  Kiple 


John  Landmeier 


Royce  Hem 


Gary  Hamilton 


Ivan  F;nglc? 


1^ 


Linda  (^oudy 


— \  > 


iERlC 


•  Rai I road 


Fred  Bowen 
Wayne  Bou'en 
Mel  V  in  Brumbaugh 
Lee  Gulter 
Richard  Card  ^ 


X 
X 
X 
X 


(PL?asci  ajdtl  rdvlitional  pa^cs  is  necJS^ary) 


As  an,  eKar.ple  of  the  people-  rasou^s>n>^re4^r  education  that  exist  in  your  district .  . 
.please  list  at  least  ten  persons  vhXf^u^d '"be  >a^l^ed  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give  . 
'dcaortst  rat  ions  to  young  peopJ.e.  •  V  . 

•Ihe«e  pc-opie  may  or  may  not  be  dsBocinted  with  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  prof<-.»i;J(.nar  and  non-professional  careers.    Please  do^not  list  names  on  this 
f  oTO— you  will  probably  want  to  keep  thein  in -your  records ,  however .  . 

A  listlnK  of  te|i>people  willN  barely  scrixtch  the  surface  of         potential  resource—and 
you  may  list  asvmany  as  you  woul^like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

e.    /'  I.     to  encourage  the  local  disti;icts        look^withln  for  people  resouipceK 

2.    ,to  give  the  area  advisory  coinmlttee  exaini^es  of  the  people  resources^ 

A  m    that  exist . .  '      '  ,   ^  \  -v 

'  ^     ^  N  (Check  One) 

.  -  ARE  COULD 

BEING  USED   A  BE  USED 


POSITION 


^  .vAREAS^OF  ILXPERTISE 

■  4"   X  ^  ^  —  '  ^  '■ — ■ 


^  n2/D^^y  Construction 


3  ^  Nurse 


Fcunily  Foot!  Service 


^5^UTii.tham  Nursery 
^Newspaper 


Wm.  Hazel wood 


Billle  Ifubbell . 


Mrs.  Bjllie  Mubbell 


Linda  Lathrop 


Mrs  .Catherine  -Smith 


X 


7^ Po  l  iceman^ 
\g  J^hannaclst 
g  Optonictrist 


Conservationist 


H.'  S.  Science  Teacher 

X  X  «        *  ,.   — 


13. 


X-Ray  Tc)chnic1ar\ 


r  —xr- 


Denaarolo}>-ist 


15 


CarJiolo'gi  St 


Dent  i*st . 


16.  

-^7^  Doctor  ^ 

^1  o  Mbrar  ian 
18.  V  

frinrrr 


Dxugs 


-  Drugs 
Eyes 


Erosion 


Clicmistry 


Water  pollution 


X-Ray  uhit; 
Skin 


Heart 
Health 


_  Health  and  allay  fears,. 
Speak  about  library 


Ottimva  Couricfr 


ERIC 


(Please  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 


/V' 


X 


perso:ci;el 

As  aft  exar.ple  of  the  people  resources-  in  cLresr  education  \hat  exist  in  your' district , 

please  list  at  least  ten  persons  vho  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
'dendns^Taiions  to  young  people.              ,  , 

Tnetic  people  m%  or  may  not  be  associated  with  the  school  and  should  tepresent  a  combina- 
liorTof  profiHiUonal  and  non-prof easional  careers.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
fonn^-yjbu  will  probably  want  to  keep  theni  in  your  records,  however. 

A  listincof  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource— and*  ' 
you  may  list "as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

1.  to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources    .   "  ; 

2.  to  givfe,  the "area  advisoty^ committee  examples  cf^  the  people  resources 
that  exist.  1 


->IOSITIOK 


AREAS  0?  EXPERTISE 


(Check  One) 
ARE  '  COULD 

BEING  USED        BE  USED 


.  i.vAdministr'ator 

.  School  principal 

9  Nurse 

Health  [             '  • 

X 

^  Carpenter 

*  r  , 

 .  \  \  '          .  /  V" 

X .    BricK  layer 

'    .  ■  .                                     -  \  — ^ —  — 

.  ^  Farmer . 

^  Landscaper  ^ 

Herrman''  s  Gurdens                        ^    '  ' 

7  Electrician 

t>  :  ■  ^   — 

• 

o  Lawer 

«   I:GOlot?V                                                                                     _^                                   —  ' 

Musician 

Instrumental  teacher 

Custodian 

School  custodian 

X 

—  «  — 

Ex-Teacher 

■   ' — k  ~ 

traveler      -  ' 

X 

Traveler 

Areas  of  U.S.  "] 

X 

Mailman 

X 

>.  •  •        ~        ~  ■  - 
Banker 

Money-Wise  use. 

X 

•   -  —  ■ — 

Fireman 
Id  .   .  .  

Safety 

X 

• 

—  ■  ;^  '  --  '    —     .  ' 

Mechanic 

/  Science 

^  O  

iO.   — 



ERLC 

(Please  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 

T 


FI!:a^^£?;.^-  ?:ci:5c  list  any  sclirce^  c:   incc>.:;(.  .ivciilable  to  you  for 

*  .  :..rt^ur''educat  tcr.  ::'^p1^ror:  at  ion  si:(h  as  rpecl.il  £;iate  and  federal 
^  prop.raips  or  prujt^.is  you  havr  qualified  foT   ui    loral   funding  froir. 

loundations,  civic  prKanizat  i ons »  etc . ,  presently  in  operation  or 
beinj;  designed. 


SOjjRCE 
1  .None  ayaj.1  able. 


LENGTH  OF  FUkDlKG  PERIOD 


TITLj:  OF  PROGRAM  OR  PROJECT 


3. 

4.  _ 
8. 


c 
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FROJllL-Ts  OK  ?:-C>G}J 


f 


The  purpose  c:'  this  p.^ic  is  lo  iioicri^L 
that  iiTt  "  i-ntly  iri  o.intonc-j  ir.  vc  ir 
2ir'.*.  :  trie  previous  pago*  pl.'S  those 
dc  T.r  :  :^e;eivC^< special  fur.dir.w. 


PKOJFXTS  OP.  PROGR^^IS 


1.  Wird  game  and  laws 


rr:-;\*.i£   rr  proj-ratrs  in  cnreer  education 
-.ilntrUt.    Plcnse  flescribt-.  all  'those 
Li  r  oduc'iti^n  projects  *ind  pro^rans  that 


GRADE 
LEVELS 

K26  

I 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


Display  of  animal  furs> 


2.   Discuss  and  IcatTi  about  workers 
•    in  different  kinds  of  neighborhoods. 

3*   Libr.^riaiii  ^    


A.  Custodian 


K-6 


Acquaintance  with  possibilities 
of  using  library. 


Plumbing  and  heating  system. 


4.  Policeman 


6*  Pharmacist 


5-6 


5-&  ' 


Drug  unit; 


^^^>Orug  unit, 


7 .     Optoinetri  st_ 


5-6 


Unit  on  senses.    Spoke  about  eyes. 


7th  Care  Work  Awareness  Unit 


7 


Individual  study. of  Ottumwa 


occupations --some  actiiaT  woVk  experience 
or  orientation. 


ERIC 


Yo^i  ,iro  Mirni:rarcd  to  add  extra  par.cs  for  niore  projects  or 
pn);'i/jri."  to  j^!ve  moff.  in-dt-pth  desc r i pt  1 ''ms  if  yovi  desire. 


tha:  a\^rt.-.cntly  In  oxl^ten--:  ir.  y-;;r  :^  ;  .l  di  strict  /  \j(?fise  describe  all  those  i 
lis:-c:  o\  the  previous  p.-ipc*  z^Ils  those  r  ir-cr  cdurntion  projects  and  programs  that 


receive  special  funding. 

'     >H<OJECT^R  PROGRAMS    •  • 
1 '   C^ir^^^  JEducation  Exploration 


LEVELS 
7-8-9 


BRIEF  DlSCRIPTIOS 

Packaged  program  for  ntulti  in 
depth  career  exploration 


2.    Social  Studies 


7-8-9 


3.    World  of  Construction 


8-9 


Packaged  program  of  constjrtiction 


type  experience. 


r 


4     World  of  Manufacturing 


8-9     ♦  Packaged  program  covering  various 

aspects  of  ijanufactyrihg. 


5 .   „Car eer  Exp lorati on 


Project  Discovery  Area  XV 


One  quarter  elective  that  explores 


various  careers. 


'6.    Exploratory  Program 


7.     lACP  Industrial  Arts 


7-8-9 


8-9 


Mini  Courses  (4  h  weeks)  exploring 
various  leisure  time  and  career 
actiyities.^ 


8th  construction  (home)  skills; 


9th  mass  production  and  marketing  skills < 


8.     Home  Economics 


8-9 


General  home. economics  skills. 


ERLC 


Yo 


u  jrf»  r  nt  oiiraj'.ed  to  ;k1cI  oxtr;i  pny,cs  for  more- proj ^rts  or 
proK,i  :ias  to  give  more  in-clnpth  descriptions  if  you  desire. 


The  :':>i    r*    t  s 


•.:  r:rlrict  .  .J'^caso.  d^escribe  all  .those 


I  '.he  prcvloiJb  p:;.i^,  r:  i:B  :h^si    :..:c-fr  i^iui.-ition  projecl^s  'and  pro^^ranun  that 

*^   .Ir.'.::   ^-.-^elve  sp?*cir.-    i  i-rdir.i:.  ,         '  , 


.  rF^OII-.CTS  Or  PRGGRA-Mi-- 


1.  Literature 


GIL-  Ut 
bEVF)l.? 


7-8-9 


2.  .  tookin^  Prmcct   ' 


County  Lxteasibn  Office^ 


-"i-   Arts  jiQcLCraf 


5-6 


^-    Selling  aad  Hanl^ing  Advert  is  ijifi 


3,    Tutoring  Program 


•  5-6 


4-5-6 


4-5-6 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


lielatcd  reading  mat'or^ls  to 
careers. 


Actual  cookings    Learn  about 
nutrition,  taking  turns-- sharing >  ; 


Make  articles  for  bazaar. 


bell  articles- -make  change. 


bank  money- -figure  interest,  make  poster 
a<lvertising  bake  sale  and  baiaar. 


Older  students  help  younger  ones. 


6.    Library  Training  in  Media  Center.  4-5*€* 


7.  Clubs, 


8.    Machine  Shop 


4-5-6 


Dewey  Decimal  System,  check-out 
books  to  students,  arrange  books 
according  to  subjects. 


Conduct  meetings  according  to 
Roberts  Ryle^- -Public  Speaking  Direct 

■--rH-H--"-"  

Pro^ifams:.  * 


io-n-12 


ERIC 


Yf)<i  .irti  OUT  (I  to  r^dil'r.am  p.i)'.c-.  fop.  nor^y  projects  or 
pi  Dr.:  .it. ^         Trtvo  riorc    i^•(^.'r^h  doer  r     M  (  :is  If  you  desire. 


:    •'wi'.r-if         pi  o  1  cc* nn<^  progr*:ns  that" 


1 .   Vocational  Machine  Shop 


11-12 


Auto  Mechanics 


lO-il-12 


J  ITVocational  Auto  Mechanics 


11-12 


s 


\^        General  Welding 


10-11-12 


Vocational  Welding 


1-1-12 


6.  Plastics 


10-11-12 


/.     Mechanical  Drawing 


10-11-12 


8.     Machine  Drawing 


11-12 


ERIC 


pi '  .iP;  to 


■•/'/7 


^   17;?!^  r-r  ;  -this  p.*;  /  1 I .  '  .'e  - .  r  1 ;  . 

'  u*"  :   :   r.  ceive  specie'.  1  :  jr.iinr . 


1.   Architectural  Drpwing 


.    :  :    *t    :  **,  c  r     :•<>>'. r .t' in  c.-jreer  education 

»!:f:tric:.     IM(;»>:.f'  describe  all  -those 
.:<.••.'  <J*:rritlon  projects  mid  prograr^s  thai 


BRIEr  DESCRIPTION 


2.  World  of  Construction 


10-11-1? 


3  .^Woodworking  1 


10-11-12 


4     Woodworking  2 


10.-11-12 


5. 


Advanced  Woodworking 


-  '11-12 


Graphic  Arts  1 


10-11-12 


7^     Graphic  Arts  2 


10-11-12 


Vocational  Printing 


11-12 





ERIC 


Y()  I  .iie  rn(  oiir;ij'.t»d  to  add  extra  p.i^'.cs  for  pcre  projrrt:s  or 
\)\  }lj;\vM.  to  givo  more  In  cieptli  defw r  1  p t  1 '  ns  If  yo\i  desire. 


•  .  •      T      ^.  rMv   its  1::. 


!'!,vOJ!;CTf.  O!'.  PKpGR./^IS 

....         ....     ....  _^ 

1.  Trades  fi  Industries  Co-op 


bistr ibut  jW4kkiuatibn  ..(^o- op 


1.    Office  l^ducation  Co-op 


,'  i  i     ;• ".  t  i  f  .i: :n  cartiT  irdi;'.  lc';i 
rV'. :   t'u'TVit.  ItVn  pi  c'Jcvt  s  -and  prcj-.i  ar.u.  I'c.nv 


10-11-12 


10-11-12 


6.  .'lyp^ng  s 


11-12 


Typing  4 


11-12 


Accounting 


10-11-12 


ERIC 


Yo  1  jt<*  riK  o«i:  to  .'uld  t'xtrn  p.iKcs  foV  more  proj(^ciu  or 

proi'iMP."  to  ^:(vo  more  In-^^cpth  dojw  ript  l^ny  If  you  desire. 


/7l 


T 


ft 


.V  ■■ 


Tht  r.:;,v.'.c  r:    :  his  p  : ;  c -'l;:  u       i-cr    / '•. ....   r;  J*:-!;-  or  ?;-rij«r.i:r;:  in  cnvt-vr  eMuoatlor 
-      tV-^t    .:  V  :.r.-svTUly  In  Y>  ir  t  t-nu:  ir.  y;  .r  ^.     . J-is:ricH.    I'Ic^jsc  describe  all  those 
liijt       rr..  w.'ie  prcvlcua  p.V.o,  pi  rs  t.ri:  st   r..:!.^  r        ration  prpJo::tr.  and,  propr.inis  that 
'  »— .  d-          --^rriv't.-  srccir.l  tu-din.'.   •     •*•       •'     »  •.•     '         "  '  ^  ' 


spc 

JM<0.I1-CTS  OR  PKOCRA.M^ 
1-.  Stcno  1  .* 


10-11-12 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION* 


2.    Rccordkcei)ing  . 


10-11-12 





,  1.  Salesmanship 


*4.  Marketing 


tj  A-.'ivortising 


10-11-12 


10-11-12 


10-11-1^ 


r\  ■  ■ 

6_    Clothing  1 


10-11-12 


y      Clothing  2 


10-11-12 


g      Clothing  3' 


11-12 


Yc  1    \f  .  ti<  r,iir,if',fd  Ln  .ultl  f  xfra  p;i,".c-s   for  nr,ro  projf.-cts  or  . 
pi.-r.r         tf>  givc!  tioif   lnT.('..j)th  dc:..  ri  ? 'I  .r.s  If  you  desire.  /'A./" 


.::  *^i  tv/. .    Ilo.isc  Aioscribe  .'ill  rl.osc 


m   r.;  ^«  ivc  spec 


?i:c:Ji:CTS 'OR  PROGR/uMS  - 


1 .   Housing^  _  


LEVEI>' 
10-11-1 


BRIEf  DESCRIPTIC?N 


-11-lJ 


2.  Tailoring 


!^    :i .   Hoods  1 


Foods  2 


11-12 


10-11-12 


lU-ll'lZ 


Fanrily  Living 


10-1M2 


''^^    Child  Development 


10-11-12 


y  ^    Home  Econoiaics 


g  M-'inagcmont 


10-11-12 


10-11-12 


.   
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Yo>i  .jr.:  ^(.ni  niir.'jLcI  to  ,uld  (■•n.ri\  p..i,rs  for  !:iore  proj.'cts  or 
prcci/.r.s  tc  p:.'c  r.or..-  in-(l.'f:Lh  dfsc  r  I     T  .-.s  If  you  dostre. 


Ihe  r'::';'..:.c  cf  this?  p;-,   Iri  t(>  iS.^iTi:^    :..  c>v  pr(j;>:     r  In  career  cdurcition 

th«it  ..M.  prt'^ently  In  u>.if^ic:ri  Ir.  \\  .r  *  *.  \!  1  rc  r  1  c  t  riinsf  describe  nil  those 
If  s:'-  .  r.  the  prcvloufi  t 'i;:'?  ,  plvr-  t:u<>sc'  r..rt  t.  r  cJau  ni  ion  projects  and  proprans  that 
d:  r.:  -  r  .:.i'ivc  spcciai  :  ur.dir.i.  .  ,  * 


PROJKCTS  OR  ,PJ^OGR/J;!S 
1.   Shop  Math  


Applied  Math 


10-11-12 


10-11-12 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


J- 


Senior  Rith 


12 


Aero  Space 


10-11-12 


We  do  not  have  spedtic.progranm  as  such,  because  we^ieel  that  we  can  do  the  elementary 
pupils  the  most  good  by. aching  proper  ctititudes  and        necessity  of  getting  along 
with  each  other.    From  time  to  time  we  do  have  resoin^ i>eople-to--t«41^4«--vaT4ou^ 
to  give  them  as  insigHt  into  job  or  professioi^.    Since  many  ot  these  childrqn>Will, 
as  adults,  be  working  4n  /rcas  not  yet  recognized,  we  feel  that  we  do  the  child  the  most 
scn^ice  by  teaching  hj^^          albng  withTis  peers.    We ^take  every  oppoTtTifiTly^^do 
tills  throughout  the/urrlculum.    - — 


Career  Development  skills  required,  6 
salarFes,  career  education  is  integrated 
into  the  total  curricultim.    Ihis  ^llo\>/s 
studfcnts  to  develop  an  awareness  of  careers, 
nave  a  good  self-concept  of  thcrfnselves,  and 
look  toward  their  future  roles  in  llfe^  1 
especially  work  oh  developing  a  good  self-concept. 


StiKiy  of  different  jobs- -field 
trips  ^fo's6M^"effcrSff^-^G^ 
experience  with  some  jobs. 


ERIC 


V(».i  .iMM  f.nrfM.r  ;i^'f/(l  tc:  /uld  oirn  pn;'.es  for  voro  projfcts  or 
pior.r.iiri    to  p,ivp  nore  In-flfpth  <!(••..  rl^t  It  nf^  If  you  dcfilre. 


PKOJLC" 


The  pu:.p.c>i*t  cl  ihlr.  p.iy.t 

lis^r^a-  rr.  the  prcvloul^  p 
:c-ceive  specie-.  1  f 


js;  to  lie-. 


■L 


1. 


3. 


A. 


5-. 


6%. 


8. 


ERJC 


rj<OJECTS  OR  PROGR/VMS  . 

<  •  ' 

Our  Social  Studies  prpgranis  integrate  5 

welT  "w^prTZareern?^  Many  

cafeers  are  exposed  and  described  in 
detail.        liave  many  supplementary' 
Books  cm  variousi;  occupations  that  are 
used  along  with  It  he  basic  study. 

Career  Developments  is  integ^tgd^    ^  6  \ 
ij|  every  subject.    Pupil^  ^re  Constaaitly"'" 
conscious  of  job' pqssibilij:iies  and' 
t^^ining  ri^eds,  art.  this  age  pupils  begin/ 
toifsee  their  own  capabilities  and  needs,  a. 

Integrated  with  science^  social 
studies  1 


LS 


or.  Vmoyr;^-i:  in  carter  education 
:i-trict'.  •*]c;ise  .describe  all  JLhps.e^' 
Ivicatioh  projedts  and  progrcM?.s  that' 


feRIEF  DESCRIPTION  '    *  ,   *  .  ' 

,  , ;  Guest  resource  people  have  spoken 

to  tne  class  wirtn  aiscus'sTorT'^esr^iOTis 
fdl lowing- -Fiel^t;^ips  to  hospitals,  etc. 


4^ 


T 


Field  trips,  personal  experiences,- 
toj programs,' books  on  va^r^^^fts  j ok  corps' 


newspaper  articles 


These^  occupations  arq  cons; 
^^iTPa 


red: 


3.  Stdradivner 

4.  /-FactQW  worker 

5.  Miner 

6 .  Space  v/orker 


7.  ^thpmatician  anfl 

c related  fields.    It  is 
taught  with  SociaT 
Studies  in  first  grade . 

U^e  filrfis trips,  tapes,  fi]^,.  rescsufce  people,  librarian:  EjcpJaM 
"illlfe'trate  WcTi[XT:tion^  job^^theynvould  likc^'*ttr-hav€t^^ 

'  occtipation.  .  Interviewing  family,  readJng  related  to  occupations),  role- -playing  '  (a)  How 
.  does  mom/dad  look?    mK>n  they  are  woi:king?  ^unif orm^ppci:a:l-c4:0 thing, 
qubstions  (a)-\'.lTat  kil^^  of  work  does  your  mother/ father  do?    (b)  IVhat  does  she/he  like 
vaboutf  his/her  job?    (c)  What  docs  he/she  dislik^bowt-hiis/her-t<^l^— , 
^elean  paint  brushes.  Water: plants ,  collect  and  distribute  papers,  ^j^^  ^  room,  take 
/'"Care      pTJy^r  care--o^^^personnel  mteriatgr^r-eMw  erasers-y^lean  up 

\  ccntQrs,  help  with %^ianging  bulletin  boards,  pick  up  floors,  take  notes-  to  office,  lead 
Hn  plays,  arrange  c;hairs,  erase  board,  straighten^bhe 


aid  machines.  ^ 


1  ely  esT^^adr4^n-line5^T--andH^ 


In 

Vi 


n  Kindergarten  We  t^e  trips  to  Fire  Stations,  .Public  f^ibrary,  ^Bakery,  Post  Office. 
isTt 'witH'"fdJ^i^ce  p^^^  room-also-,  stich  as  pelirceman,  flerist,  -ctc^^_I — 


i|        .isually  use  fjatliers  or  motffers  of  ftiiXdren  with  their  different'^bs. 


llr^e  of  films , /^)Ooks magaxincsi , 
materials  frg^  Chai^^r  of  Gomrndr 


'A  grea  t  W^d^/of  ;sof5plcin^ntarynn^ 
film  strips,*  booiss,    and  pemonnel  i 
of  various  areas  of  businesses  and  pifofossions 


1  studies  and  siipplementar^^atefials,  resource 

c.    5-6  graiies—"--— — —  i-  ^— r  —  . 

Meaning  with  career- -edu€^^^iv4mcluding-,£jJjn^ 
m  Various  businesses,  groi^  discussions  jLn  class 


You  <ire  em:o.:rn^;eJ  to  nJd  Vjj^tra  pa^vos  for\>cve  proje'cts  or 
^rof;i.-ar:ir;  to  ^::'/e  :::ore  in-c^'ptli  ^.e.^^i:pr  jcns  •  i  f  you  dt 


lesire . 


A 


m 


/ 


t ACI !!fTT     /       I ?M ?7 


• 


The  i'  :rLc?^ef  this  sec;t: icr.  is  -to  z^pAn  i^isii.nt  at  thtv  local  and  area  level  into 
f  a'.l  1 :  t  i  cr./oqiiipment  'that  your  school  district  owns  or  ha^  access  tQ  that  are  or. 
cci.Ii;  h'j  unique ly-'s,ulted%  to  the  prp'cess.of  carcor  education.     More  JLikely  than"; 
vol,   f.lu'iic  fa(sLlilles7i^Cv^dpment  wou*ld  relate- it>  *t  he  pvadcs  7-12  exploratory  and 
preparatory  ..spi'-cts  of  c^^reer  education,  alt.hbui;h  wc  are  certainly  not  llraltinj; 
thJi>  5a'(  t  Ion  to  such,        ^       ^        ^  ^  '  : 


It'  ir'^not  th'Q^intcntion  of  this  section  to  ask  you  to  list  each  individual  piece 
of  eq.ulpmc^it,  f-oom,  or  b^uild^g rather  that  you  give  a  general  listing  by  area. 


Media  Center  ' 


USE 


BRIEF  DESCRIPTION 


CCheck  one) 
ARE  ^EING      COULD  BE 
USED       ■  USED 


Job  Center 


Guidance  Office 


X 


Home  Economics  Department 


X 


Business  Education 


X 


f) .    'I  ndus  1;  jial ,  ajjid  .Yocational  -Aiiea._; 


,  7 .  Kij^rar^   
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x 


X 


.1- 


'    F:icil  J  t  lrs/F.q'.ilr::.ii|||^f"^'^'^  

•  ^  •      Soci al  Studies  Depa r trteat 


.  '     ■         d  ■ 

fChc  ck  oni-) 
ARE  EEIi;r      COULD  .BE 
USKD  •  used  " 


9.  Mt^rnatlve^clio^^ 
Filmstrips  ^  ^ 


7 


Kits- -WORK  Occiqjation  File  


17 , 


Library  Materials 


13. 


Job  Expejitnce 

-  -  -     -  ^ 


ERLC 


Industrial  Art,s^ShoE_  aACP  

_      .......     ^ ^ , 

lACP   9^ 


.Qpnstructiyq^ 


Manufacturing 


15 .  \  All  Areas_p£  Building  •  Exg^pp^gjQr^JProgya^   Mini  Courses 


16 1     J  lome  Econbmi  t  s 


8:9  Prggr ams  


i(EeneraL  Home  (Economics 


Y,.ou  are  encoui  ni^cd  to  .irld  rxt  15.'*^  piij,c:s  Hst  ing  "acTdi  tl'anal  facilirJo- 


or  to  give  more  in-depth  desicriptinns  if  you  des 


75.7  , 


F:irl  1 1 1 1  <  s / y.qv. i rxcr^ccn  '  t 


2  •  .Erpiect._lDis.QPXci5i-- 
R.  Oak  Area  XV 


(C:nc  (?Jb  one  ) 
ARE  BE1!;(;      COULD  BE 
USED-    .  USED 

.    X     ■  ^„  ; 


9. 


Packaged  niaterials  for 
career  educatiqn 


Indiyidual  indepth 
study 


IC. 


11. 


13. 


15.  ■ 


ERIC 


or  tv  give  n.or-   lr,'ri:pth  do.^cr i p tions/  if  you  desire 


/  *■ 

■X  : 

I 

:  DHOPOl'TS 

•     -           i.                  GfVK  Ji[ir^:Cl?!BER' or  DKC?v)VTS  FOR  SCHOOL 
Vjlli-lU  HY  TKK  FOT  I./)WI  NG  CI  ASS  IFl  CATIONS  : 

■    ...  . 

"  GJL.'vDE 

^7            -   ^_ 

1 

li-- 

< 

'   '  ....Al- 

4 _ 

■  -'U- hi-. 

io  ' 

-      ■    ]i                          "  ■  . 

12          .        ~  ' 

.--=^.        TOTA!.S:  ^  „Z.... 

5 

12 

• 

• 

*  *            .      \  .  . 

fs        .:.  AN  iiicf'rii'^i-'iG"  !.;-;vEi:  tii^t 

•;?.o:'Cl.":i>  are  lASSOgiAYED  Viill?  I 

A  HI car 

i.r.ASK  a 

ICANT  PROPORTION  CP 
'KCK  n-.F  /JTROPRIATE 

.•ir.N.M'-. 


BKLpw  is.coo  .'wMiiv  ::;c..':;-rE 


$8,000  -  .$12,000  :-\.V',h;y  TKCOME 
$12', 000      $20,000,FA--'1LY,  i:;CG?<E 


$20  p 


ovE  L-i^;i;:.n'  income  levej,  represents 


NO  dlNE  AI 
A  .:"  If;NIFrCANlI  I'.^f'iTRTrON. 
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Li 


:>:■  i;-  Oi 


I 


OTTUMiVA 


1. 


/I.EACr  GIVE  *niE  M'^IBE?..  OF  DK-OPOUVS  FOR  SCHOOL  VFAF 
1972-7^*  HY  THK  FOLLOWING  CLASS  f  FtCAlIONS ; 


- 

X 

■  y  • 

KOYS 

TOTAL 

'  'j:: 

( 

10 

•  18 

.    -  52 

11 

t 

22 

18 

<  40 

* 

a 

19 

'  32 

;u  "AI.S :  » 

69 

55 

124 

[•:.  rKr.--"  AN  F.coir-.Lj'C  l:-:vz:.  r.  at-  a  bir-'iiricANT  pp.oportion  of 
:..H':-?u:'rN  aki-:  AS^ociAirf., v:tt:'.'    pi  r.Asr:  owrx  TiVC  appropriate*. 


$8,000  -■  $12,000  r7:u:;.'  k.come  , 

r— ' 

$I2,000^i-  $20,00':  l-\:  riv  i:;r,uMK 


$20, COO  ••  A-.iOVl.  ..\.M1L|'  INCOME  ^  , 

'  .  1 


-  t  ■  |P  - 


3.    iPLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE- BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITV  THE  MOST  EVIDENT. 
REA*t)N  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.  . 

..  ..r  -  '  '     .  . 

GRADE  7-8-9     (Please  fill  out  for  each  grad^  level  7-12) 


REASONS ; 


A.  Full  tiine  employroent 

B.  Health  Problems 


NO.  BOYS  W(^'.  'girls  TOTALS 


J  ' 


cceasfiil  Coutee 
Work  ^ 


0 


E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal'' 
authorities 

C,    Hone ; Environment  • 

H,  Peer  Pressure 

I.  Genital  Apathy  with 
School 


K.     Other  (Specify  below) 


C.    Marriage  ;  -    ^  — — U 


Saw  no  advantage  to  6   ^   10. 

School  r 


3.    PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BES^  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.    ,  \ 

GRADE      8       (Please  fill  out -fpr  each  grade,  level  ,7-12) 


REASONS; 

A.  Full  time  employment 

B.  Health  Problems 
'   C.    Marriac?  | 

D.    Unsuccessful  Cotirse 
Work 

A  E.    Unsuqcessf ul  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  lej^l 
authorities 

G.  Home  Eavironment  • 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  with 
School 

■% 

.J.    Saw  no  advan):age  to 
School 

K.  Other  (Specify  below) 
"      1.  .  • 

2.       .   . 


NO.  BOYS 


NO.  GiRLg 

 L_ 


TOTALS 


1 


r 


3.. 
A. 


TOTALS : 


ERIC  / 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF- YOUR  ABILITY  VhE  MOST  EVIDENT 
.  REASON  FOR  .tHESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING^OUT  OF  SMOOL,     .  ' 

C^E'  (Please  f  11^  out  for  each  gra^  level  7-12)-' 


REASONS : 

—  -7  ■  •  ''■  , 

'a.  '  Filill  tline*emplbym|fij: 

b.    Health  Probkexns 

q.   , Marriage         ^  i 

D.  Unsucfcessful'  Courete 
Work  '  '"'^Z 

E.  IJnsuccessf  ul  Socially 


KO.  gOVS       •       WO.  GIRIJI 


>  ■ 


TOTALS 


F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Home'  Environment  * 

H.  Peer  Pressure 


'  '  2 


\  2 


1.     General  Apathy  Vith  • 
School        *  , 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School  '  % 

K.     Other  (Specify  b^lpw) 


2* 


3.^ 
A. 


TOTALS : 


V:  *p  ' 


ERIC 


3.    PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST -OF  YOUR  ABILITY  .  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF^SCHOOL- 


CRADE 


(Please  fill  out  for  each  gtade.  level  7-12) 


REASONS ;  ^ 

A.  Full  tittle  employment 

B.  '    Health  Problems 

C.  MfeirTla^^         '  [ 

D.  Unsuccessful  Coursa 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal  ' 
authorities 


NO.  BOYS 


I 


NO.  GIRLS 


TOTALS 
1 


G.  ^ome  Environment    •  * 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  witli' 
School  • 

1i.     Saw  no  advantage  to 
*  ^School 

'  K.     Other  (Specify  below)- 

0 

1.  '  J.!  


2» 

3.  « 


f 


1  ^ 


TOTALS: 


1  ' 


""■•-1:  -r.;.- 


'  2 


PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DI^OPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


GRADE  

REASONS; 

A.  ^ull  time  emplo^ent 

B.  Health  Prohlems 

C.  Marriage 

D.  Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

E.  ^Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legat  • 
authorities.  ^ 

C.    Home  Environment  • 

H.^^Peer  Pressure  ^ 

V.  ,  General  Apathy  with 
School 

J.  "Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.    Other  (Specify  below) 

Military  • 

2.  :  

3.  . 


(Please  fill  out  for  each  grade,  level  7-12) 


NO.  BOYS 


J12l 


13 


18 


NO.  GjpiLS 


12 


6 


14 


TOTALS 

/  11 


12 


13 


13 


10 


27 


27 


11 


/ 


T0TAIL5; 


6b 


52 


121 


ERIC 


'^7 


4 


OlTlMVX    -   co/.:;i.Nir.'  sct'.noi  seciient 


'  lij'V  tV-.r   dppro-;i>".ue  p.'tcent  of  your  1^7'^  ycMhiais-i 

'•  .         ,.  '       '   I  *      ■  '  /' 

■.cudv  in  '.chic:   t•^-•1t  was  i- 


 ^.J-  


th.it  was 

t;u:»ip;.'''.l  to  pf'.-pHi-.-  :ht:U;  Icr  the  erploTOcni  i^r  additional 
c'flii   ^'.ional  tirlninp,  tbey  h.3ve  L'lcctpd  to  inlUrUK  sincf 
pr;»vlu.U  Icin . 


60 


that  vot.  fo^l  foh>o,jf-l  0  cc^ur^e  of  ptudy  in  suhool  that 

or    tddli^on.r.  r--u:.' ;jn*l   '..1:1111."  rhey  hjvn  -l.-'ted  to 
Jr.  It  I.-.L.-  'Hn-  •  ::r.n        l.v.,.  .30       _  7. 

lU-ii...  Mj,r  th<-'  appro /.I -.at.,-  perc         of  your  197.6  graduates 
.-.botit       Izh  you  are  tind..r  id .  .!  as  err  vlu-thc-r  tJio  course  of 
.'. ly  tlt  y  fell. .-.fd  vn:.  dif^l.-.ned  to  piop'ire  l?.rni  for  the 


I  r.p  1  n-i 


rii  for  the 

',t  nv  .-uMivlnn  .!  t-cucufi^^nHl  tiJilMln^;  chey  have 


lt:ctcd  to  Ir  lliar  -'  --Inf     {;r.T!-.iat ion. 


/ 


10 


1 


PEKIN 


i ;  r  i  t-:  c  . 


ERIC 


# 


in  c>jt.'c:l  s  and  pr^ j'.ran,,-^.  t:i::3! 


- '  c^^i^GSiLi^''^y  


3rd 


t  7tU 


5cver:il  different  people  lectured 
aFc7< i !  "^'cTn •  iT~Jc>D^~eve*r^  15~ iriliralres 


Films  shown  about  many  different 
c  arc  e  r  ^r;  ^prrrciy'-^TOltmirtrrT^-s-t-i^ 
can  wr^ite  to 'these  place's  to^get 
"TITO  re"lTif  cmrra  t  ion;  ;  


'\ ,    Work  Coop 


12th 


Seniors  arc  allowed  to  help 


k\\  Work  Coop 


12rh                  SenioLS  are  allowed  to  work  in 
— *  relatcd~a^^r-iettlfe-H-v^--4<5l^~  


12th 


Two  senior  girls  are  in  beauty  school 
training-^  


^,      Social   Stud  i  Or? 


Ccireers  are  related  by  our  excellent 
Soc  ia-l'-S-t4i^l-l?tf6^  -teacher.   


Fu^ld  trips 


1-12 


Field  trips  arQ  a  part  of  career  ed. 
Mus-t  -bo-valuable^. before,,  bjciiug^ojc* d  • 


ERIC 


to 


'(:<\   to  oyti-j  t>.i/o)i   for  r^oj 


or 


yon  clcn  !  ri' . 


or  ha:>  :K:cesb  ro  thai   ;::t  '  c-r 
c,.;.U'or  eai:c\'a        .     Nor/*  likely  tr:.-.:. 

itlf.'ur.li  wr  arr  cc.rtaln-*.y  not'  Vr;;it.li.r  • 


no:    :hc  (?t:io;i  of  th:     .-..^ctlon  Cl'  af.k  \><ou  to  list  each  individual  pioce  • 

::v'n.-^iit,   rocn:,   or  biiildin;;:;  rather  tr;..i  ycv,  i^ivc  a  [:<'ne:  al  .  listi:;^^  by  .-.rea. 


(Cno-V;  cr.tr)  ^ 
X  ARE  BE'T^G  '  COUIJj/^l; 

rRiEP- DESCKiPTio:;  ^       used     *  u?Eb 


M  c  :i  L  lo  ck  c:  r  --  P a  c kwo d  d  ^ 
Richland 


T  .u :  -lb  o  r  _^  y  a  ril  -  Pa  c  k'-'-  0  fid 
RIcfiLand 


Finances  ^ 


<  V 


7 


KaJv  (5<  Fonder  Siu-ip 


f    Has  boon 

U^od  ' 


> 


CIrocerv  store! 


o.erous  f  LI  1  1  n^^ 
I  Stat  ion* 

.  \ 


r[)nol  s{  ory7Ri  eh  land 


X 


v. 


far'r  -UI.il  1  ail'l 


.ERIC 


(;  ^ 


•  ARE  B;:i:;:;  "^cc:l:.::  Ih: 
'  rsr.n 

-  .  *-  


.ARE 

/  USKP 


4., 


Cirain  Elevator  work 


si 


.    Indian  HUT  s .  Oi'imia.  College  -^laa^  faccits  of  Careier  Ed.  ^ 


1 L. '  Bank 


H  iril.'/are  Storo 


— s 


X 


1    *      I\)  ;i    Off  ire-' 


CI  o  V  o  t"  a     a  t  w  o  r  Ic 


i-. . 


iJVM-l'.Lchlnna 


I. 


ERIC 


a. ' '  f  .  r 


1 


■  :  ?  \ 

/ 

•'"^  ■  - 

V.  •       ^  i 

•J.  ■ 

f-  ■. 
^ 

.  .  . 

r.  .'^ 

"J 

i! 

H 

■1 

".  _ 

,  •  i 

f  j    •  -i    •  ~ 

'i 

>  1. 

r  '• 

.J 

1 

.1 


>1)  !: 


15  i'-; 


C-!   I]  [ 


V.J  tl' 


■<  <■-■•; 


■J. 


■i  I 


o    o  ( 
i)  I 


o 

o 

O 

il 

ii 

,  r 

i; 

P 

i! 

'1 

4-- 

1  • 

! 

o 

1 

1 

r 

:i 

o 

i 


t.'i     ...  1 


.i 


i 


♦I 

o  ,1  o 


r    i  ■ 


N3  j> 


N5  ; 


o  ,o 


o    •  o 


O     !  o 


u 


o 


...  ii 


O       O  II    o  p 


O 


.  '  1 


M   |j  O 

o  il  o 

ij 

o  '[  o 


o   !  o 


O  'O 


.e  ,ro 

;i    I  \ 

^    I  ! 

CTN     'o  !o 


i  'IT- 


o 


ERIC 


o 

1 
i 

^    1  VO 


  ^ 


FOR  SClIi.O' 


1 '  • 

1  ■ 

1  .-^ 


0 
0 


2 

1 


A  s      ^ic'ANv  3  i'0:'ORi  ro:-;  of 


i^LuA  {^",:'uO  V.,::-:  inccz-u: 


:5,GC0    '  F/jUFY  KXC:!!: 


;iiA'  i::rio:'K 


^0  c>::f  A'ffvf  I  I'vn'r^  'N:::!}'  FrAw:;;  Fiv'FF^'FiiTr;  * 


ERIC 


3.    plf:/vSE  assess  to  twe  best  of  your  ABiLiri^  TiiE  Mo^'T  extent' 

RFAHOIC  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS .  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


RFASC^*S  : 


(Ploane  fill  out  for  each  grade  Level  7-12) 


A.     Full  tint'  crnployrvjnt 
h.     liealth  Prob]air.s 
L .  #  Marr 

I;..     Uri:;ufC(js:;f ul  Course 
V;ork 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially^ 

F.  .    ProbleiP.r,  v;ith  li\^al' 

author  Itics  > 


H. 
1  . 

J  . 


H oTa e  En  v  i  r  o  n :n c:  n  t ' 

Peer  prtT.:^Tirc 

Gf^ncral  Apathy  vi.th 
Schopl 

Saw  no  advajita^;e  to 
School 

OtlVjr   (.S^pa^ify  balov) 

1 .  

/ 


NO.  HOYS 


-4- 


NO,  GTF.LS 


TOTALS 


TOTALS: 


3>     PLLASE  ASSESS  TO  THi:  BUST  Or  YOl'K  ABII.lTiMllK  MOST  CTIDENT 
RlASON  FOK  TtiESE  STUDENTS  DRONING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


GiLVDIiii    I  I  (Plearn;  fill  ouL  for  each  grade  level  7-12) 


KEASO::^; 


NO.  EOVS 


N0>  GIRLS 


TOTALS 


A.     Full  lir.:-  einployn-nt 

h.     He -lit h  PiDDletr.B 

C  .  .  Marriaj:-    ^  - 

].'.     Uv.:mccL!i»nf  ul  CoursSe  . 
V.ork 

£ .     U II  s lU"  c c-  .Sr^  f  u T  S  o  c:  i a  11  y 

F."    ProbleL;3  with  Ic^^ial 
authnr  ii.  i  e.':. 

Ho:"..!  Lnvi ronr.or.  t:  ^ 

H.  r'eer  Yrvhv^\\r^j 

I .  ,  Crt:: n C!  r a  1  A.p  t: \\y  v  •  t  li 

S-.hool 


J  .     5v:i  V  n  n     :1  v  a  a  t  a  e  \  t:  o 
Schr)ol  ' 


1.    '         .  . 


3.   

h.  

TOT/J.S; 


ERIC 


-3.     lihYASZ  Ai'AlZSS  TO  TIIE  BKST  OF  YOUR  ABILITi'  THE  MOST  B'IDKXT  . 
I^EASO::  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPIKG  OUT  OF  SCHOOI;. 


GR/vDL     12  "^(Plcasf  fill  out  for  ea.ch  grade  Invcl  7-12) 

KG.   GIRLS  ' 


A.  I  Full  tiute  employinent 
h.   '  Health  Prob.leir.r. 

Ij.     Uniiviccessf ul  Courr»e 
V.o  ck 

E.  uTisuccessf u>  Socially 

F.  Froblerr.J  vitb  legal 
authorities 

G.  Hona  Lnvironner.  t 

H.  PrePGure 

I.  .  Genaral  Apathy  'with 
^  School 

J.     Saw  no  advanta^ie  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  b^elovO 
1. 


NO.  HOYS 


TOTALS 


■7, 


3.  

A.  

/TOTALS ; 


ERIC 


f 


ERIC 


oiMhc  peorl-.-  re. i:.'  c..rvcr  c-i-.c-nt  icn  thai  exist  in  your '  cl  i  r,  t  rict  , 
■ple.-^;,"  ill   least  ten'  -:tso:--.  V: c.;'ulJ.        a:::-- e.i  to  diiscuBb  thfir  career?  or  ^-.ivG 

dcnon;--.  r  Vlo.-.s  lo  youui;  po.-plc:.  ' 

•r:u-s-  -'-PU-  .••.'.>•  or  r.,.v  n«t  b.  aM.q.iatt.d  with  tlu:  i;c-hool  and  should  represent,  a  combina- 
tion of   ,.rofr.'u;lona]   and  notf-prof fonional  careeri;  .     Fleasc  do  not  list  names  on  this: 
ionTi--vuu  v'ill  probabjy  want  to  kc-cp  thc-ni  in  your  records,  however. 

A  li^t-  'TU-  <^f  Lcn  oeoplL.  will  barely  scratch  the  sur-facf?  of  the' potential  ^rcscrurcc— and  • 
you  nay  iir.t  ap  nany  as  you  would' l.l,ke  beyond  ten.   '  Th^  purpose  of  thiB,page  is  two-fold: 

'     l'      jio  enroura:',e  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

y.    -  to.  give  the  area  advisovy  coinirittee..exaaples  of  . the  people  rfesourccs         ,       |  . 

that     fxi-,t.  i»  r  '  ■  .  N 

„  '       (CnecK  One) 

pMC-TTro-                   -             '        AllFAS  ^OF*  E^PERHSF.     "  •  ^^^E  -COULD 

IL.^Ljiy..  ,   .      BEIKG  USED     '  BE  USED 


C>.  VT ;  >„■  r  va  t  i o  n  t  >  fj^  ■'^ 
Bus  i  ]\or<r<  owas-r 


CiinsiM"vat  i  on 


Hardware's  . 


Ha".  I  [ivss  owa  -r 
 ^- 

^     '    I'.ii  •. !  rif-s  o'.aiLT  : 


[.iii:-:bori  ng 


(!roi''.'L"v  SLore 


Piiv.'ii.-ian 


is,-       -..  —  ; 

-J         I'.iiS  i  ii-.'S"',  Ov/'n'-r 

•  8.  ■  ;   

'  9._i   

"10.   

■■11.      _  .  -. 

 '  „  

.13.  : 

I    .-  -  - 


Mod  i  en  1    Vr.'w  l  i  ccO 


Fi  .1  i.  invr  St:id  ioa 


Cnl  Lie'  Coodinp, 


Ccinsl:  rue  t  i  o!i 


r>hnl'.  i  IV.; 


IM  limb  LtV.-^ 


15. 


r 


X, 


\7-. 
18. 


ERIC 


(Ploa^a  add  additional  p^'ges        nocar-;r,ary ) 


or  i 


,      Ir.  e  :      :      :  i  iV       to  voii  for 
.V.-.  qr.;'  .:  w.':    oi  "leu        f  unci :  iij*   f  t  nr. 


LKNGTH  or  Fu:;;a::c  P£iaOD 


TITLE  OK  VROGl<J-li  0?:  PROJECT 


None 


 S..-. 


0  . 


L.'iL'  ;  :*  e  V  i  o'.::-. 


vie  A 


1 5,  and  pro  ^;  r  iiv'i  >  t  • ;  a  t 


j^:c:t:;  oh  ?koCm1.\!-::; 

.  2615 


12 


Students  attending  classes  for 
oad^trgrl'f~day  al  Garydon— to~t-a4^e-« 
a  course  in.  Building  Construction. 


6. 


ERIC 


n(:rM;r^.;'c.ci  to  add  v-'i  rci  for  u:ore  projects  or 


iM  .ly  *  -:r: 


t.n 


.1  '*,ns 


you  cics  ire . 


•  _     ^      jocciipatlons  made  .    ^ 

available, 

■  AV  Koc)n  Media  Cont-er   pjjms^  are  _.shp_wn  _  ^  _X 


.  on  various  occupations 
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Si 
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O 
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o 

Hi 
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,^1 


PI  I 


f -i  t 


19 
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I 

I  00 
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ON 


f  I  : 
|n3  'i-^ 


00       ;  o 
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O 


o 


4:* 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  X^H  BEST  OF  YOL'R  ABILITY'  IKE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  TIIESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GKADK  iO-||-i,2(Please  fill  out^for  each  'grade  level  7-12) 


Full  time  employment 


REASONS; 
A 

Ji,     Heeilth  Problemc' 

C.  Marria^^'.e 

I).     Unsuccessful  Cours;e 
Work 


Unsuccessful  Socially 

roblcmrs  with  legal 
authorities 


N^O.  BOYS 


NO.  GIRLS 


1-  10th 


-1  0 


TOTALS 


G.  Homo  Environmont 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  v:ith 
School 


■1-  12ih 


2  10t:h  &  llLh 


J.     Saw  no  advantage  to- 
ScK^ool 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 


TOTALS ; 


 2..„- 


Cr-i  t'c^r'  Ediira-.  ioii  Resoiirccb  Presently  Availa'jic 
or  in  QpercieiouJin.      SF^PUR  ^Canmunity 

y 


-.-  ■au-cer   in  tc^.r.:S:of   p-r..o:vi.C  ',  pru^pcts  o- 

7*nei;r'  resour':C'^  >\rv  ur:    "I  i.;.:' t       t:o  t  ho  local 
cvrh::):^  but  ^h^iJ  d   vncludf:  Ll-fr^/^t:  rt^:;aurres 
'i.-r;Mj^blci  Lhroiic^u.^nt:   t/^o  diriiricir  that  c:ouKl^ 

fr..' r-rpor.i^  ^  d    !:Uo  ^  ^r:  .pr^d:^:n^ivt'  cary^-rr 
c  dn.v;:'- Ion 'pj  an   "'W  \'.iir  d.isM'ict.  .  ^ 


ERLC 


As  i:n  .x.;r..l.  of   the  P-vT-le  ra.curc.s  ir.  carc.r  eiut.ticn  th.:.  exist  In  your' district . 
pLis./V-'.-   at  l.nst  ten  pe rsor.s-vho  could  be  a.keu  t.  di.cuss  their  careers  or  give- 
"fd™cr.^:r -lions*  to  younc;  people.  •/  .  .       ^  ' 

'  Tnes<.  ;u.w;.U- r..ny  or  may  nc^:  be  asBO.ciatud  viiV:  th.  ^.chool^H^d  should  rajres.nt  a  co;nbin.- 
tloh  C   f/rofcHMona]   .nd  non-prof e«3lon.l  .cateor..     Flease  do  not.  lir.t  names  on  rhir. 
.,'J,,._yu.r>will  probably  want  to.  keep  them  in  your  records ,  however .  . 

A  llsri..;  of  tvn  people  will  barely  scr^.tch  the  surface  of  the  potential  "^^^^^''^^^ 
you  r.ay  U::t  a.  mar.y  a3  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  -this  page  it,  two-fold. 

'l.     to  erUiouraKe  the  local  districts  to  look  vi-th^T^  f or  people  r^^sources 

^2.     to  give  the  area . advisory  conmittee  exacples  of  the  people  resources 

;  ,       ^^■■'^  \     ^  '  '  "     (Check  0«e) 

pn^TTT-T-                ,                      -    ARE.\S  OF  E>:PERT15^;  9  '  ARE  -COULD 

POSIT;vu.  •  I      ,   .  .  ,  _    BEIKG  USED        BE'  USED 


l.  Wo  (I'T  h:ivo  I)c()[Uc  Jiiat  m j^ii-^  rMjt^uk  the  school .    Moi'/fvfer, .  -i.L...IS  our  pol  i cy  not  to  f^jyn. 
out  n-:;/-s  Kitiiout^''^ii;  pcrmiss fun  of  tl1^>so  that  participate.      '  ;  


.      3.  ;  -T'~  'r 


7." 
8. 
9. 
'ip-. 
11. 
12. 
;  i:i. 
•lA. 

r. . 

t 

1.7. 


ERIC 


;  -   .   ;    — - 


A  ■ 


STATi;  . 
STATli  (oven-  15) 


3  yenrs  ^/l/73---7/.l/76       Wayne  Comity  Caree-r  Lducation 


^'reject  2615 


4 


.  :.x. 


I'W'.i^-f  describe  oil  th.»i..e 
v.^'it  i  V  T;  p>njt'cr;>  and  pro^;rar:io  that 


V.'avnc  County  C:iroer  rducalioni 


I.rV;.!..'- 


K-12 


Supervised  by  Ross  Blciint  ■» 


I'roj'  Oi.  2ul:) 


12  'Career  training  at  Indian  Hills 

CoiiHnimity  College  (credit)  ^ 
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O  CO 


u>      00  ro  ^ 


.•1 


f  ■ 


SKYMTJR 


Til'.  or  i; 

Foi.L.'/*:; :::: 


0;;:s  FOP  scncoi  v 


A;-S : 


1;,0V.-, 


Oil  \S 


1 

1 


;c  lev;.',         a  ^ ic:.jr:(C;\;cT  rRCV-OR'rrc:-,; of 


X 


■.■"A.'''    .1.,  ■"/I" 


-A,  A  :0v'>,  i  A 


ERIC 


'2.     PLEASE  assess'  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE  __(Plea,^e  fill  oUt  for  each  grade,  level  7-12) 

REASONS :                                      NO,  BOYS  1^0,  GIRLS ,  TOTALS 

A.  Full  time  employment               1                          .    1  

B.  Health  Problems  -  •  !L_ 

C.  Marriage   ^   ^'   : 

D.  Unsuccessful  Course      

Work                                               V  .  ' 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially           •     .  

F.  Problems  with  legal                              '   '   

'  authorities 

G.  Home  Environment  •       

H.  Peer  Pressure     

I.  General  Apathy  with         ^    — "  —  

School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to                 ^   I    ^ — 

School                           •  . 

K.     Other  (Specify  bejow) 

i._  :  .   -  ■   

O  .-   


4.  

TOTALS : 


Sm^iOUR 


it  I: 


1  o 


•n1 


.         80  ^ 


follov,'£'d  a  ccurne  of  srudy  in  5>':hr>-jl  tnoi: 


.'  i :  >  ■? ' :  ^-     ;  i » •  s  I  .  y  n  J-- 
. ,  t .  '  - '  t  ■        r  o  1  i  ■  ■ ;  >    v;  n  s  c:  1 1  s  i  r;n d  \  o  pre  :>  ^  r*  ^-^  t  h  c     i  v  j  y  t  h  r 
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ARKA  XV  RES*rA?.Cfi-?LAav^ai:G  IK  CAREER  SLUCA7L0N 


Career  Educatioi!  Rcscnivces  Presently  Av^iilabl 

or  in  aperPfe>or.  ln_  S^[TOmLlY  ^Coaau-it 

School  District. 


0::  t:lie -f ollT'viiif;  ;;heet    'list  career  education 
TTc-sources  Ir.  t-ornis  of  per r-onnf^.l ,  projects  or 
progi  ntr.i: ,   finances  ,  ^md   :'ac  LIU  i  us/oqulpz\-:int . 
Tnc?;e  rc^JO'irces  arc  not   1  ii:.ited  to  trie,  local 
school  but  should  Inclridc  '-thc|?;a  resources 
available  throughout  the'  district  t/fiaT^^clc^ 
bt    fncorpor^tc'-l  into  a  ccMnprehedGive  crireer 
educciticn  plan  for  your  district.      ,  ^ 


As  ar.  cx,..-rl-  Df   the  pe-ple-  res^^urcan  i: 
plcar.0  lis:  a:'  ieest  tc::  parser.*  vho  coull 
'dcr-ons: vGwicr.B  to  your.^:  people. 


dLication  that  e>;iBt  in  your.  di£;trict , 
asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  glve 

TnesL-  pf-oplo  r;ay  or  nuny  not  be  ns.oc.iat.d  with  the  school  agd^^hould  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  profcf.nlonal  nnd  non-prof ea.lonal-.  careers Please  ifq  i^t  list  naiT.es  on  this 
ioriii— you  will  probably  Want  to  keep  then,  in  your  records,  howe|^er. 

A  li-.tlnr  of  ten  peo,  le  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  p^^ial  resource-and 
you  may  list  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

1.  to  encourage  the  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  give  the  area  advisory  committee  examplss  of  the  people  resources 

that  exist.  .  '        ,  ■  . 

<aieclt  One) 

PPSTTIOf-  '       -  ARE-^S  OF  EXPERTISE  •      .  ARE  ' 

5i^£iiiiL'i   .      BEING  USED  .      BE  USED 


2._ 

A.  _ 
5.  _ 

7.  _ 

9._ 
10.. 

12._ 
13. 

"  15 
16. 
\7. 
IS, 

ERIC 


Acting 


Accordian 


Art 


Arts  f,  Crofts 


Attorney 


Athletic  Conpet it  ion/Value 


Backpacking 


Basketball  (GirJs) 


Camping 


Canoeing  (Wi'iJ^^i^^^s^) 


Christian  Principles 


Child  Care 


Clothing  Construction 
Cooking 


Coin  Collecting 
Indian  Lore 
TKfiS 
iJudaism 


-f- 


Keokuk  County  Historical 


(Please  add  additional  pages  ^ necessary) 


^our  dii:trict,/ 
2ers  or  give  / 


PiHr-o:^;::!.  . 

As  an  exar.ple  of   the  people  resources  in  career  education  that  oxint  in  your  dii:trict 
pleaBO  list  at  least  persons  who  could  be  abked  to  discuss  thnir  caree-  -  .ivr-  / 

' dcmonntrntionH  to  young  people. 

•nu-:c  people  ...y  or  pay  not  be  nHSOciated  with  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  profrf..lf;na]   and  non-professional  careers.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
iom.— you  will  probably  want  to  keep  thctn  in  your,  records ,  however. 

A.  listJnr  of  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface,  of  the  potential  resource-and 
you  r.ay  lis:t  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  thic  page  is  two-fold. 

1.  to  encourage  the  local'  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  give  the  area  advisory  comnittee  examples  of  the  people  resources 

that  exist.  •  '  ,r.x'     ^  \ 

(Check  One) 

POSITION-  'areas  OF, E-LPERTISE  .  ARE 

19?}JJ-J±1    .        BEIKG  USED        BE  USED 


l.__ 
2. 
3. 
A. 

^^•^ 

7._ 

.8.. 
9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

]/.. 
15. 
.  ■  16. 
17, 
18. 

ERIC 


Knitting  • 
Landscape 


Music 


Newspaper  WrLt^-  (froelance) 


Parachutist 


Piano 


Pictures- 


Public  Service 
Pliotc^grapliy 


Ral)bit  Traps 


Radio  Reporter 


Crewel  linibroldery 


Croclieting  * 
Current  P vents  > 
Dance 
l)rai!ia 

Driver  ^-Jiu^'ir ion 
r(jur.dn'  iV^rk  , 


(Please  add  additional  pages  as  nt^cessary) 


•■  po.         ieb;-jr:       ir.  c:.ri-.T  ^-.:cation  that  exist  in  yo^r'd  indict , 

ple:'tf!-/ :     :        iupst  tc-.' p-rsor.s  v:.d' cculd  d:-  a;;kei  to  diacuss  their  careei^  or -<ivc- 
c  er. :.  r. :  r  r. :  .  ^- >'  ^'        ?  '-i  ?  ^  •■-  • 

rru-t  "iu-  .'.If  lay  or  cmy  not  bt-  nf:bociated  with  the  school  nnd  should  .represent  a  ccir.bina- 
•  tloa  o'  p'rofXlona]   ant!  non-prof eaHional  careci-s.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
fc)rr..--vo'.i  wil  1  >robab]y 'want  to        P  them  in  your  records,  however. 

A  li';tlnv  of  tfu  people,  vlll  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resaurce--and 
you  niay  Jir.t,  as  u.-ny  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.   'The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

^  .  .  2.     to  encourage  th-  local  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.     to  r.ivc  thti  area  advisory  committee  cruimples  of  the  people  resources  •  ■ 

that  c'.xL=-.t. .   .  •  .    „  s 

•  •  (areck  One) 

vn^JlJCV               •                           /vREAS  OF  EXPERTISE  ARE  COULD 

iA^U-^-V-:'   BEING  USED        BE-.  USED 

J  "  C»;-gloi-y  -  Identification  of  Rocks    . 


2  ^  '        Gun  Safety  

^  *      '  Heavy  Scales  Inspection 


^  1 1  Is  tor  i  ca  1  Soc  i  et5^ 


Hoinoniv'ikins 


-  5  ,   '  ■  

•6.   ^„  1. 

  ^5  

7.  

8.   

9.  •  '  :  

10.    :  

Sewin.u 

11.   ^  


I  lorses/I  k^)  rsenlanship  ^ 

lIourK^  Plants  '    • 

Rap  Sessions/  'reen-a^4^^rs   ^   . 


Sc  ience 


Senior  Citizens  Program 


Singing 


.  „  _  •   ^- 

Skilno-- Winter  Snorts 
13.      


Spinning/Natural  Dyes 


Travel. 


16..  _  .1,.  J  

^    WnjULfe  


ERJ^  (Ple-ase  add  ndditional  pagers  as  nece:;sary) 


*  * 


I'fiii)    fie,'*  Lf.iu.i  . 


:  n "         ■;'   .      ,..*    ^ . .  ^: .  i  1 . . :  1 t  o  v  on  for 

-c;im:  ':if^!   iri   m    loc,;;  THnidinr  frcn:. 
.  '^i:s  ,   r  f  c  .  ,  |m  ci-t-nr  1  y  rat  io:^ 


TJXLH  Cr 'program  0:.  PROJECT 


Noru 


ERIC 


prevlc- 


•.r       in   cart-t-r  i-dy.       ic  ; 
"  t  •  ant!  p r o r  n :  ^  1 1 \ :i r 


1.-  lioalth  Oceiip-it  it^ns 


high  school 


Extension  from  Indian  Hills 
Coninimity  College. 


2.    Fasc  inat  im;  world  of  work  career 
a.warei:e::s  series 


7-8 


^ Book le t s_i_ f J: lips^ ^^^^^tp-"^* 
to  ^ check  out  of  librar>'. 


Valuing  approacli  to  (\'ireer  hducation  6 


Game  type  learning  sitLUitions. 


.    Micro -Conununity 

.sinuilating  life  ,^tvlc 


Games  -  -buying^  selling  various 


items, 


6. 


7. 


\ 


ERIC 


1 


'  p>  •  'J  <  c  t  s  or 
^'t-  ire.. 


o 

ERIC 


3.'   PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  TOE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOgT  EVIDENT  ■ 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF-  SCHOOL. 

GRADE^  (Piense  fill  out  for  each  grade,  level  7-12) 

•RFJvSONS:  NO.  BOYS  -KO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.     Full  time  eiiiplo>^ent     .  

h.     Health  Problems   _   

C .     Harria^'.e     ^   — ^ — 


!)•     UniiucccHsf ul  Course 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Hone  En-vironment 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  vrith 
School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1.   J  

2.  _ 


If)  ^  \  .  n. 


AREA  XV  RESEARCH-PLANNING  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Career  Education  Resources  Presently  Available 
or  in  operation  in  TRI-COUNTY  COMMUNITY  School 
District . 

On  the  following  sheet  list  career  education 
resources  in  terms  of  personnel,  projects,  or 
programs,  finances,  and  facilities/ equipment . 
These  resources  are  not  limited  to  the  local 
school  but  should  -include  those  resources 
available  throughout  the  district  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  comprehensive  career 
education  plan  for  your  district.- 


As  an  exar.ole  o:  the  people  resources  ir.%:.reer  education  that  exist  in  your' district , 
pl(;;ase  lis:  at  least  ten' persons  who  could  be  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  give 
"dcaonstrations  to  young  people. 

Tnesc.  nc-ople  r.ny  or  may  not  be  as^^ociated  with  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
tion of  profrmHonal  and  non-prof easiotial  careers.   Please  do  not  list  nanies  on  this 
forTT)--you  will  probably  want  to  keep  them  in  your,  records ,  however. 

A  liscine  of  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the' surface  of  th^  potent ial  resource^-and 
you  nay  list  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

1.  to  encourage  the  ^ocal  districts  to  look  within  for  people  resources 

2.  to  give  the  area  advisory  committee  examples  of  the  people  resources 

(Check  One) 


POSITION 


AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE' 


ARE  * 

BEING  USED 


COULD 
BE  USED 


1. 


Flor  Lst 


*  Flower  arrangement-gardening  ^ 


2.         AMVIetlc  FqiP'P-  ^.^>1p-^nian 


3._ 
A. 


Doctor 


np>n  p  rn  1    pr,q  r  f  i  ^  i  on  r 


Jjwnpr  -Tmplomenf:  rVe?alershiJ3_ 


>^  5  ^        Fa  rme  r 
6. 


Crop  or  livestock 


S'llesmen 


Insurance 


J  Owner-operator 
Barber 


Grocery  store 


8. 

9. 
10. 


Beautician 


Politician 


State  Legislature 


FertllLzer  Manager 
Lumber  store  operator 
^2  Carpenter 

lA. 

16. 
\7. 


Mr!  son 


M  i  n  i  s  t.  e  r 


Banker 

Collegfe  professor 


18. 

ERJC 


Real  tor 

i:l  ret  ri  clan 


(Please  add  additional  pages  as  necessary) 
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t. Ti .it.  :" 


y'i  lie  ,  ; 


-    tr  c-r       i).::m:.  5:    in  career  ediiv.  ion 
::;r.riLt..     T'ic.i.^c  describe  all  thost* 
v:-;icriticr:  rrt>jt.'vtr>  rind  pro^;ra:v.b  that 


1,      Research  &  Speetih  oa 
care  e  r  c  ho  fees  * 


LEVELS 


11 


th 


All  the  11th  graders  gave 
between  5  to  10  minute 
speeches  of  their  choice. 


3. 


U  n  e  mp  lo  ynient:  of  flee 


12th 


12th  graders  who  had  an 


Interest  visited  employment 


office  last  year* 


U.  i  are  e:nroiira;ed  to  .ffid  t-xtra  p.i;:os  for  ir.ore  projects  or 
rioc--am3  ro  f:ive  r:ore  i  .-^~depth  dosr  n p t  l-ns  if  you  dos^re. 


thin  cc-ctic.:. 


'       li\L-  i'6c:M  .•ind  area  'mwclI  into 
.■v.st.j:  c:   iiar.  access  to  thnt  .'-.re  o: 
CUT  edv.cntiion .     More  likely  than 


:  •:i''so  f  .iri  1  ilu-:s7ec^':lp::cnt  ver.lti  rrUitt'   tp  tin*  p.riuUn'^  7-12  cxp]  oratory  and 

i\..:.iH)i\-  asMfc-ts'of  cnicci  cchicaLlvu,  aithcuirli  wt'  arc  cerlalnly  not  liniitinr. 
thi^   si'vTtioi.  to  tuch..  ^  .  ^ 

It  ir.  not  th^  intention  oi  th:  i'  section  ic  ;it±jfiovt  to  list  each  individual  piecr 
ot   f ot:  i  pini^nt  ,  rooi:w  or  building;  rather  thdC/^u  grivc  a  general  listing  by  area 


US' 


BRIEF  DKSCRIPTTCN 


(Che::k  one)  . 
ARE  BEING       COULD  BE 
USED  'VSZZ' 


16iTim  .projcctQ.XL_ 


 X  


Overhe-cid .  pro factor  _ 
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Cassette  recorder 
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13^       PhotogrVphy  (Dark  room) 


X 


Video  tape  recorder* 
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Shop-tools 
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Inach1n^^s 
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2  13 

1  O"  1 

2  1.  3 
1  2  3 


6  /     4     ,  '  10 


$20,000  -  ,V/}V£  F^vMLl.Y  i:;€o;^E 


NO  OXf.  ABOVf.  LISTf.D  INCOME  LEVEL  P^p^-RESENTS 

A        iVr CANT  v'-oportion.         '     »  ' 


3.     PLEi\5E  ASSESS  TO  THE 'BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE, MOST  EVIDENT  ? 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  'OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE        9      (Please  fill  out  for.  each'  grade,  level  7-12) 


REASONS: 

A.  Full  time  employment 

B.  Health  Problems 
C»  Marriage 

D.  Unsuccessful  Course 
^  VJork 

E.  UnBiiccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Home  Environment  • 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  with 
vSchool 

\ 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

^   K.     Other  (Specify  below) 


1. 
2. 
3. 

■4. 


-V 


NO.  BOYS  NO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 


-  1 


TOTALS : 


^  / 


3.   *  PLEASE  /VSSESS  TO  THE*  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF^ SCHOOL/ 


GRADE  10^ 

REASONS: 

A.    Full  time  employment 
'B.    Health  Problems 
Marriage 


(Please  fill  out  for  each  grade,  level"  7-12) 


C. 


T'nsuccessf ul  Course 
Work 


E.  UnBuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authoritie-s 

G.  Home  Environment  • 

H.  Peer^Pi?essure 

I.  General  Apathy  with  . 
School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 
1. 


2.^ 
3. 


NO.  BOYS 


\ 

NO.  ^GIRLS 


TOTALS 


4 


TOTALS ; 


ERIC 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT  ' 
.REiVSON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCliOOL. 

GFvADE  ■   (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade,  level  7-12) 


REASOKS; 

A.  Full  time  •etnploynient 

B.  Health  ^Problems 

C.  '  Harria^^e 

J).     Unsuccessful,  Course 
Work  ' 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
'authorities 

G.  Home  Environment 

H.  ^VcQT  Pressure 

I.  r General  Apathy  with 

School  ^  ^ 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1.  o  :  . 

2.  ^  

^  3.  

4.   


TOTALS : 


NO.  BOYS  NO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 


ERIC 


3.     PLEASE  ASS^ESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
RE.\SON  FOR  THESB  STUDENTS  DROPPING, OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


'                                      GRADE     p-        (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade,  level  7-12) 

S 

REASOi:S:                                  .    NO.  BOYS               NO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.  Full  time  employment  ,  _s    

B.  Health  Problems   •     

C.  Marria[;e                                                    •               ^    i — 


F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Home  Environment 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  with 
School 

J,     Saw  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1.   :  

 y  ~  

•  '   2.  ■_  

3.  

A.  

TOTALS : 


D.  Unsucceasful  Course  .1  

VJork         -  .        ,  ' 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially        "    _- V 


ERIC 


27.  A 


/ 


or 


22.6 


I^SA  XV  Ri;si:A.K(:::-PLA:::^r!;G  in  c;^ee?,  educat-c:: 

Careur  Educnlion  h.j^ovirces  Presently'  Avail^f-.le 
or  in  'opvi'lti'^'^  in_ VAN^BUREN  ^Couiniuairy 


Or.  th-^  follc^vinn  b|^--'jt 'Id  i'l  c.^roftr  ejiiication 
rc'SOurceL-^  in  tr^ittnij  of  perso-.n*-'! ,  projects  or 
p^-or,r-tr.v  ,   f  inances  ,  :ir^H  ^ arl  1  it.  i  es/equipnicnt: . 
The:>e  rosou-*         arc  :.c:t:   lLi;lro'-i  to  the  local 
sr-hool   but  r>hoiild  in^^lndc  these  re5;ource5>. 
avail 'tble  tl:roUf*;povit  trio  district :  that  could 
hii    in  -orpor^iled  into  a  .:r^r:.pr^;hL'nGlve^  career 
C'duc;:tion  pl<u\  for  Vf.ur  di:;trict.  ^ 


'.As  an  -Ic-  o'"   ti.'J  p.-L-t.-le  resources  ir.  c^r-:-r  c-ucatlcn  that  exist  in  your  district-, 

ploaso  :i-:.":*at  least  ten' parbor.s  vhp  could  b-  asked  to  diacuss  their  careerf.  or  give 
'^dcrior.j:rt:ticr.B  to  your.g  people.  •    .  •  " 

'    •nu--.t'  p<-(-ple  .miy  or  nmy  not  be  nsDOcialcd  with  the  school  and  should  represent  a  combina- 
lloii  of  pro-fenMonal   nnd  non-prof esRloiu.l  cnreorG.     Plense  do  not  liBt  names  on  this 
iorii.--you  will  probably  .want  to  keep  t.hein  in  your  records,  however. 

A  li'itivu'  of  ten  people  will  barely  scratch  the  surface  of  the  potential  resource— and 
.'yc>u,i;;ay  list  as  niany  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 


1.     to  encourage  the  , local  districts  to  Jook  within  for  people  resources 

resources 
(Check  One) 


to  give  the  area  advisory  committee  examples  of  the  people  resources 
that  exist.  . 


POSITION* 

• 

AREAS  QF  EXPERTISE 

ARE 

BEING  USED 

COULD 

DSL  VOtJJ 

1    Couaty  He'nlth  Nurse 

Medical  %  Health  related 

V 

A 

9,  Nursuip,  Home  Aclniin. 

Medical     Health  related 

Y 
A 

3^  Banker 

Finance  fi  Credit 

Y 

A 

4^  Lumhoiyard  Ovvnor  ^ 

Construction  Materials 

Y 
A 

.    **T;icctr  LC  i,an 

Flectrical  Work 

Y 

A 

Vhivhor 

Heating'q  Plumbing  Construction 

V" 

A 

-J  Ceil.  'Matuigcr-  llOmO  Const. 

Hiring     liiiiployee  inanagcment 

Y 
j\ 

  l>usiness 

o  Feed  vSalesinan 

Agricultural  Nutrition 

Y 

A 

o . 

y  Vc'tinarlaii 

Animal  Care 

X 

  "  ""                                       I  r 

Imp  lenient  Dealer 

Fam  Related 

X 

I.awyer 

Legal  Responsibilities  tit  18 

X 

XJl.  •                          .  . — — i  • — 

^2  Insurance  Agent 

Planning  your  financial  future 

X 

Buyer  -Li vestock  Snles 
13.     ^  ^   

Factors  in  buying  livestock 

X  ' 

Dru^'p-i  '/A 
lA.   ^       -  • 

Pharmacy 

X 

15.  ^_  ■  

I):lut  ist 

16.  ^     .     --.^  

Se'^rctarv              •  ^ 

Supenn:i  rket  Operat i on 

X 

^'entistry 

X. 

Secretarial  (i  Clerical  skills 

X 

^  B.Mitician 

18..  _  ,   '.^  

tl                     ...  -   -  

Operafion  of  Benuty  Salon 

X 

Modi ca !  {,1  kvilUi .ndaJLe.!  :  

 X 

ERIC 


'    X?leii3Q  add  additional  pa^r-s  as;  necessary) 


id 

ERIC 


1:5>!   r.:.;.'       j.\ ^  i '  :\.^\  i;-,.:t  .w.i  1  .-M     to  you  for. 

witfcr  t'lhiL'.it.  t  c*:.  -/w^ I'.^r.  i  \.    .        \; .i^   Mr.tt*  federal 

r.\;'.r:i::".5^  or       l\  :  ib  y:ni  r-.r.v-  fc;iM  1  .  :  i  ^  J:   loi         loc.il    fuj-ilin^:.  froir. 

he  ill}'  c;c*s  1  ^'jiec:  , 


soukce:  A^;iy^LJ?^llP^^lrL.^^^^  tiil^  of  progr.vv  ok  project 

1.  state  _^        1  y^^'^il       ^  Z^-^^  (Af^rf  Business) 

: .  State  ^  79/^^  2615  (Builcliiig  Trades) 

5.  State  \  '  1  year  2615  (Health  Occupations) 

4.  -  ^ 


'ic':;lly   1;.  , 
the  previou.-^ 
.  e  1 V     s  p  e  c-  i  r.  1 


It  <j  ]r\  r.v  .1-: \n  career  cckirjitic: 
>'-rri:.t.  I'lvas-  describe  ..11  those 
>l'.:rac:c;i:  rroJe.^ti>  and  pruj;rar.is  that 


VlUlUXTS  OR  PRqC^^A!-IS  • 


2615  (Building  Trades) 


\.    Z615  (Health  Occupations) 


^11  5  12 


12 


11  5  12 


BRIEF  DESCRiniON 


Students  explore  job  opportunities 
in  the  field.    Get  work  experience  in 
various  jobs. 


Students  explore  job  opportunities 

in  the  field.    Get  >vo7k  experience  in 

various'  jobs.  ' 

Students  explore  job  opportunities 

in  the  field.    Get  work  experience  in 

various  jobs. 
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3-.   'please  assess  to  the  best  of  your  ABILm  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


REASON 


GRADE       9       (Please  fill  out  for  e.ach  grade,  level  7-12} 
z.  no',  boys  *  NO,  GIRLS  TOTALS 


A-    Full  time  employment 

B.  Health  Problem^ 

C.  'Marriage 

D.  Unsuccessf u^I  Oburse 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  Home  Environment 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  with 
School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  .to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 
1- Disciplinary  

2.  

3.  

A. 


I 


I 


TOTALS 


3  *    PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  E\^IDENT  ' 
REASON  FOR  TliESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL, 

GPJJ)E    30        (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade  level  7-12) 


REASONS:  . 

A.     Full  time  emplSyment 

Health  Problems 

C.  Marriage 

I).     Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

E.     Unsuccessful  Socially 

Problems  with  legal 
authorities 

G.  H(jme  Environment 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I.  General  Apathy  with 
School 

J.     S^w  no  advantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1.       ^  • 

■•   2.  _J  [  1_ 

3._^^  _J  

A.  ,  

TOTALS: 


NO.  BOYS        .       NO.  GIRLS    '  TOTALS 


3.     PLEASE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  OF  YOUFTABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 

REjVSON  for  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.  '  / 

'GRADE               (Please  fill  out  foi:  each  grade;  level  7-12) 

REASONS:  N0>  BOYS               NO,  GIRLS  TOTALS 

A.  Full  time  employment  ^  ^    ~  

B.  Health  Problems  .  ;     

C.  Marriage  ^   ?   ^   


D.  Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 

F.  Problems  with  l^gal 
authorities 

G*.     Home  Environment 

H.  Peer  Pressure 

I,  General  Apathy  with 
School 

J.     Saw  no  aclvantage  to 
School 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 
1.  ■   


2. 
A. 


TOTALS : 


'  4 


ERIC 


3,     PLEi\SE  ASSESS  TO  THE  BEST  Of  YOUR  ABILITY  THE  MOST  EVIDENT 
REASON  FOR  THESE  STUDENTS  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 

GRADE   12     *    (Please  fill  out  for  each  grade,  level  7-12) 


REASONS: 

A.  Full 'time  employment 

B.  Health  Problems 

C.  Marriage 

D.  Unsuccessful  Course 
Work 

E.  Unsuccessful  Socially 


NO.  BOYS  NO.  GIRLS  TOTALS 


F.  '  Problems  with  legal    .  .   .  .  V 

authorities 

G.  Home  Environment    •   .    

H-     Peer  Pressure   ^_  j    ^ — 


I.     General  Apathy  with    

School 

J.     Saw  no  advantage  to  ^  

School  ^ 

K.     Other  (Specify  below) 

1  Parental  pressure   .  1  

2.   —  

3.    ,   _  

A.       \ 


TOTALS : 


I 




KRIA  XV  RESEARCH-PLAK!;iKG  IK  CAREER  EDUCATlOr: 

7 

Career  Education  Resources  Presently  Available 

or  in  operation  in  WAYNE   ^Corisunity 

School  Districts. 


Oil  the  following  sheet  list  v-areer  education 
resources  in  terms  of  personnel,  projects  or 
progrpjns,  finances,  and  facilities/ equipment. 
These  resoui&ces  are  not  liniited  to  the  local 
school  but  should  include*  those  resources 
available  throughout  the  district  that  could 
be  incorporated  into  a  comprehensive  career 
education  plan  for  your  district. 


PFKSo:rt;i:i. 


Ab  an  "fxar.rle  of   the  people  re,sc^*rces  ir.  car-er  education  thnt  exist  in  your  district  . 
please-  liJ^t  at  least  ten  perscr.a  vho  could  be-  asked  to  discuss  their  careers  or  tivc- 
'dc-n-.cns:  rat  ions  to  young  people.* 

Tnese  pfuplc  luny  or  may  not, be  asGociaied  with  'the  cchool  and  should  represent  a  coir.bina- 
lion  of   profc-fM^Jona]   and  non-professional  careers.     Please  do  not  list  names  on  this 
iorTT.--yrju  will  probably  want  to  kq^^p  them  ^  in  your  records,  however.  •  . 

A  li-tin-  of  ten  ii>^ople  will  barelv  scratch  the  surface  of  t^e  potential  resource--ana 
you  may  list  as  many  as  you  would  like  beyond  ten.     The  purpose  of  this  page  is  two-fold: 

1.  to  encourage  t\ie  ' local  districts  to 'look  within  ;f  or  people  Resources 

2.  to' give  the  are^  advisory  committee  examples  of  the  people  resources 
thc»t  exist.  y 


posiTTor: 


AREAS  OF  EXPERTISE 


(Check  One)- 
ARE 

BEING  USED 


COULD 
BE'USED 


1.  BiUil<C'C-i 
2. 


B:inkint;  practices 


Role  of  c*oinmimity  hanks 


3.  Voter inaiy 


V 


Voter inrtrv  prnct_igci 


■  5 .  Coi;iinercial  aptisl 


* .Si  lo  ^croonin.^- -photo  dupTicntinR 


7^  Secretary 


8 ,  'i'e  1  e  V 1  !S  Von_Rop  aJjTp_an^   , 

cj  Maiiaj;ei  oT  small  iridic; tiy 
filemontaty  teacher  


Gdieral  oFFico  practice   

T . V.  appliance  repair  • 


rndiis trial  management 
l*each,^fr 


11 


lieu i stored  nurse 


T  La!i  techn  ician 


Role  of  nurj^se  in  hospital 
I losp i  tal  ■  1  ab  toclini  clan-  practices 


(x)[i;".<>rva't  ion  office 


Work  of  conservation  officer 


,  ^  Ivi  Idl  i  fe  spe'f-ial  ist 
.15.   :  '  ^.  


Wi  1 J 1 'i  fe  manaficint^n  t: 


Y 


X 


X 


6.  Cor.iputcrizcd^bookkeepln.c;  "'     Usa  of  computer  for  hookkeepinu  purpose  X_ 


X' 


X 


X 


X 


j3  X\l:\y  tecrhnician  ^-  ,  •  ,(       Hospital  X- Ray  technician  practices   X 


X 


25  I'i-'l'i^y,  sup[)lles  Bi  '  i  li:? -.tuaan  •  M:ikes  fishitu;  lures  j;  hobby  ^-^^^ i^^^-^^'^J  

()va:.;r  of  howlin;^  ailey  i>owlinK  practices^  ,  '  

X 


^,  ku:  her  'Vard'  dealer 


Hu[)pnrt   for  buildini;  trades  proj/.ran 


ERIC 


(Pic.-sj  ndc!  addll  iDr..il<#ages  as  r.»cesj;ary) 
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PURPOSE  OF  PROJECT 


To  assure  that  every  student,  at  the  rime  of  leaving  or  graduating 
from  high  school,  will  be  placed  according  to  his  career  plans  in  an  entry- 
level  job  or  apprenticeship,  junior  college  or  technical  school,  a  senior 
college  or  university,  or  in  the  armed  services. 


OBJECTIVES 

t 

1.  To  provide  career  planning  services  for  students  to  increase  their 
understanding  of  their  personal  capabilities,  interests  and  values; 

2.  To  provide  career  exploratory  experiences  to  help  students  gain  an 
understanding  of  worker  characteristics  and  work  requirements  of 
various  jobs; 

3.  To  provide  career  experience  which  will  assist  in  developing  basic 
concepts  of  work  and  importance,  of  workers;  ,  . 

^*     iO  assist  students  in  identifying  a  wide  range  of  occupations  for 
which  post  high  school  training  iis  applicable; 

5.  To  arrange  obser\*ation  activities  or  part-ti!^ne  employment  for-  students 
to  help  them  learn  more  about  work  settings; 

6.  To  utilize  occupational  counseling  and  placement  in  reducing  school 
drop-out  rates; 

7.  Ij  provide  the  opportunity  for  project  students  to  relate  with  adults 
in  an  occupational  setting,  organize  information,  and  assume  a  leader- 
ship role  in  their  communities  and  among  their  peers; 

To  stifle  the  out-migration  of  pupils  and  graduates  from  Greene  County 
to  other  areas  which  have  contributed  a  rediictioi^  in  the  amount  of 
available  man  power  resc^urces  in  Greene  County.  ^ 

PROCEDURES 

CO-OP  targeted  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  9-12  in  the  Greene  County 
public  school  system.     The  program*  provided  for  separate  experiences  for 
grades  9  and  10  and  grades  11  and  12,  although  some  aspects  of  the  pjrogram 
were  prevalent  in  all  of  the.  Larger,  grades. 


Part-time  placement  couivselors  coordinated  the  activit^.es^in  their 
assigned  schools  by  assisting  with  the  conducting  of  surveys,  testing, 
selecting  participants  and  placement. 

Various  employers  were  contacted  and  requested  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding meaningful  occupational  experiences  for  pupi^is  on  a  part-time 
basis. 

Periodically,  representatives  of  industry,  government  and  the  pro- 
fessions were  invited  to  participate  in  career  oriented  seminars  to  acquai 
the  puprls^with  up-to-date  trends  in  education  and  employment.  Where 
distance  or  cost  prohibited  a  representative  from  visiting  an  industrial 
facility,  staff  members!  conducted  interviews  and/or  recorded  tours  on 
video  tapes  and  had  the  sessions  replayed  on'  c.losed-circuit  television. 

Individual  and  group  guidance  sessions  were  conducted  with  potential 
drop-outs  and  other  students  to  help  them  resolve  their  problems. 

Information  on  project  funding,  progress,  and  evaluation^as 
disseminated.  ^ 


FINDINGS'.  OR  ACCOMPLISHMENT'S 

After  36  weeks  of  activities  and  study,  the  program  was  evaluated  on 
the  basis  of  criteria  within  the  proposal.    The  first  year's  study  shows 
that  the  project  was  successful  in  meeting  some  of  the  students  needs. 

A.  Ninety-eight  percent  of  the  students  reported  the  project  as 
^      being  useful,  according  to  a  student  survey. 

B.  Thirty-one  students  participated  in  off-campus  work  experience; 
twenty-six  worked  on  thS^  in-school  program  at  Eutaw  High 

and  Paramount  High.  * 

,  C.     An  employer's  checklist  designed  to  evaluate  pupils  performance 
on    the  job  shows  that  80%  of  the  pupils  placed  on  the  job  did 
above  average  work,  and  all  participants  made  some  progress. 

D.  A  checklist  was  constructed  to  appraise  teachers  performance 
an>:  pupil  progress  in  relation  to  instruction  and  learning 

in. the^career  education  program.     Results  show  a  strong,  positive 
correlation  between  what  pupils  do  in  th^  classroom  and  what 
they  do  on  the  job.  '  ^ 

E.  The  county  drop-out  rate  was  reduced  by  33%  when  compared  with 
the  previous  records  and  53%  when  ccnpared  with  the  average  of 
four'  consecutive  years  (1970-71,  1971-72,  1972-73  and  1973-74). 


^rrelate  the  participants 
sports  support'  si  :f f 
y  by  such  particf- 


^  — ^ 

No  standardized  t'est  data  was  availabl#\^t3j 

achievement  with  the  system  mean;  however,  te, 

«    prediction  that  academic  achievement  would  be 

pation* 


These  positive  outcomes  indicate  that  the  Greel^Hpinty  School 
System,  with  appropriate  resources  and  with  the  deveiropment  of  a  cur- 
riculum which  is  oriented  towards  career  'alternatives  could-  increase  the 
holding  power  of  the  school  and  prepare  exiting  students  for  meaningful 
work  and/or.  in  cofitinuihg  education. 
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FKEFACE 

Guidance  counselors  ^  Greene  County  Public  Schools  have  always  been 
successful  in  placing  high  school  graduates       trade  schools  and  colleges; 
however »  very  little  has  been  done  to  help  Special  Education  student s»  and 
many  other  pupils  %fho  do  not  plan  to  continue  their  education  beyond  high 
school,  find  success  in  the  American  job  market.     In  ;7ome  schools,  guidance 
counselors  have  come  to  think  of  their  responsibilities  almost  entirely  in 
terms  of  assignments  within  the  school  system  and  continuing  education. 
This  situation  is  further  aggravated  by  the  limited  number  of  trainfid  per- 
sonnel in  the  field. 

All  schools  have  the  goal  of  placing  one  hundred  percent  of  exiting 
students  into  higher  education  or  employment,  but  this  goal  is  ibost  plau- 
sible when  ^he  . total  school  systen  becomes  involved  and  coomitted  to  reach-^ 
ing  this  goal. 

Job  placement,  in  the  career  education  setting,  can  be  facilitated 

t 

through  the  greater  rccupational  preparation  of  students,  and  the  increased 
cooperative  contacts  between  vocational  teachers,  guidance  staff,  and 
employers. 

I 

The  Cooperative  Occupational  Opportunities  and  placement  Program  aims 
at  developing  a  correlation  between  the  efforts  of  'the  Greene  County  School  / 
System  and  other  agencies  of  concern  in  making  successful  job  and  career 

placements  a  high  rricrity  for  pupils.  j 

\ 
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INTROKICTION 

This  report  gives  a  brief  description  of  the  procedures  used  co 
develop,  ^impleaent  and  evaluate  the  Cooperative  Occupational  Opportuni- 
ties and  Placement  Program,  a  research  projecc  in  vocational-technical 
education,  funded  under  Part  D  of  Public  Law  90-575.    The  prograr.  was 
implemented ^by  the  Greene  County  Board  of  Education,  Eutaw,  Alabama. 

Characteristics  of  the  county  indicate  a  need  for  a  job  placement 
project  specifically  designed  for  this  district. 

The  county  li^s  the  south-western  part  of  Alabama  and  contains  a 
population  of  11,000.  Tbere  is  a  comparative  low  population  density  and 
the  county  is  ranked        the  98th  percentile  in  per  capita  income. 

There  is  only  one  ptiblic  school  system  in  the  county  %rhich  ser/es 
all  the  school-aged  children,  except  430  who  attepd  private  schools.  The 
system  has  five  schools  with  grade-levels,  enrollment,  instructional  staff, 
teacher-pupil  ratio  and  racial  composition  of  students  and  teachers  as 
sKi^wn  below: 

Pupil  Enrollment  Teachers 
School  r-raie  Levels        Black-White   Black-White 

Birdine  1-9  3A2-7  20-0  ' 

Eatman  1-9  351-0  17-0 

Eutaw  Middle  1-9  557-31  40-2 

Eutaw  High  10-12  314^  ^  16-4 

Paramount  1-12  928-3  62-7 
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Eutav  is  the  principal  city  of  the  county;  other  municipalities 
Include  Boligee  and  Forkland,  both  containing  a  predominantly  Black, 
population.    In  planning  and  iiaplementing  this  i;roject«  major  consiJe- 
ration  had  to  be  given  to  the  unique  population  and  characteristics 
of  the  area. 

4 

The  project  targeted  pupils  enrolled  in  grades  9-12  in  five  schopls 
with  separate  experiences  provided  for  grac^es  ^—IC  and  11-12.    The  imajor 
thrust  of  Che  project  vas  centered  on  the  development  of  personal  aware-- 
ness^and  career  exploratory  experiences  for  junior  and  senior  high  stu- 
dents through  occur  .it ional  information  and  placement  on  part-time  jobs. 
The  program  wa.>  designed  in  a  way  to  allow  the  Greene  County  School  System 
to  assess  the  relative  effect  of  a  Career  Education  Model  on  the  behavior 
of  youths*  psychologically  and  academically. 

c 

Funds  for  the  iirpieaentation  of  the  program  include  $15,000  allocated 
by  the  State  and  $9,295  provided  by  the  local  educational  agency. 


II.     PROJECT  OBJECTIVES 

1.  To  provide  career  planning  services  for  students  to 
increase  their  understanding  of  th^ir  personal  capa- 
bilities, Inierests  and  values; 

2.  To  provide  career  exploratory  experiences  to  ^Jiejj) 
student's  gain  an  understanding  of  worker  chalracteristics 
and  work  re::uiresents  of  various  jobs; 

•\  ' 

.3.    To  proivde  career  experience  which  will  assist  in  de- 
veloping basic  concepts  of  work  and  importance  of 
worker^; 

4.    To  assist  students  in  identifying  a  wide  range  of 
occupations  f rr  which  post-'high  school  training  is 
applicable; 


5,  To  arrange  observation  activities  or  part-time  employiaeRt 
for  students  to  help  them  learn  tiore  about  work  settings; 

6.  To  utilize  occupational  counseling  and  plactxi:  nt  in  re- 
ducing school  drop-out  rates; 

?•    To  provide  the  oppoi*<inity  for  project  students  to  relate 

with  adults  in'  an  occupational  flatting,  organize  infoniation» 
and  assume  a  leadership  role  in  their  communities  and  among 
their  peers; 

8,    To  stifle  the  out--migration  of  pupils  and  graduates  from 
Greene  County  to  other  areas. which  have  contributed  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  available  man  power  resources  in 
Greene  County. 


III.    PROJECT  PERSONNZl 

The  project  staff  consisted  of      project  director  (part-time)  who 
coordinated  the  prograzi  at  the  system  level  and  two  placement  counselors 
(part-time)  to  direct  activities  in  their  assigned  fxhools.  ' 

There  are  five  scbcrls  in  the  Greene  County  School  System  which 
participated  in  the  prcgraa.     Names  of  schools,  grades  participating  in 
each  school,  number  cf  teachers  and  pupils  are  as  follows:    Birdine  - 
9th  grade,  34  pupils  a^z      teachers;  Eatman  -  9th  grade,  53  pupils  and 
2  teachers;  Eutaw  Middle  Grade  -  9th  grade,  73  pupils  and  2  teachers; 
Eutaw  High  School  -  lit "-12th  grace,  318  pupils  and  5  teachers,  and 
Paramount  -  9th-12th  ^ri-es,'  381  pupils  and  6  teachers.    All  instruc- 
tional personnel  parii^irated  In  a  series  of  inservice  education^  pro- 
gram  designed  to  assifi  teachers  vith  infusing  career  education  and 
o&ts^Ugational  inforri^t ::r.  into  school  subjects. 


/ 

I 


IV.  PROCEDUKES 

Although  separate  experiences  were  provided  for  CO-OP  pupils  in 
graijea  9-10  and  11-12.  aspect*  of  the  progra-  were  evidenced  in 

all  the  graces'. 

Part-time  placeaent  counselors  coordinated  the  activities  in  their 
assigned  schools  by  assisting  with  the  conducting  of  surveys,  testing, 
selecting  participants,  and  placen^t.    A  faculty  connnlttee  composed  of 
guidance  counselors,  vocatiov^  education  instructors,  and  English  teachers 
was  organized  to  assist  in  developitlg.  implementing  and  evaluating  the 
project. 

Various  emplfayers  were  contacted  and  requested  to  cooperate  in  pro- 
viding meaningful  occupational  experiences  for  pupils  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Students  were  als^  invclved  in  classroom  instruction  in  the  areas  of  per- 
sonal kssessme^:  ccac.?t  of  work,  and  career  exploration.    These  activities 
were  incorporated  i=rc  the  regular  instructional  program. 

Periodically,  rerrasentatiyes  of  industry,  government,  and^he  pro-  . 
fessions  were  invired  to  participate  In  career  oriented  seirdnars  to  ac- 
quaint the  pupils  u-i-  up-to-date  trends  in  education  and  employment. 
Where  distance  or  ccst  prohibited  a  representative  from  visiting  the  county 
or  the  student  frcr.  v-siting  an  inW^trial  facility,  staff  members  conducted 
interviews  and/or  recrrded  tours.^n  video"  tapes  and  had  th.  sessions  re- 
played  on  clcsed-cir r-it  televisipn. 

A  series  of  the  :k?es  was  deteloped.  and  a  synopsis  on  each  report. 

X  A        ^       r-^  was  made  available  to  teachers, 

containing  study  quc^^i^ns,  wa5>  m-avc  o 


Individuals  and  gradp  guidance  sessions  ^#ere  conducted  with  potential 


dxop-outs  and  other  students  to  help  thea  resolve  their  probleas. 

'information  on  project  funding,  progress,  and  evaluation  was  dis- 
sealnated  through  inservlce  meetings,  PTA  meetings,  brochures  and  news 
releases. 

Due  to  the  nature  of  the  project,  specifically  designed  evaluative 
instruments  were  desigoed  to  implement  and  evaluate  the  project.  Ac- 
tivities were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  criteria  stipulated  in  the  pro^^ 
posal. 


V.     ACCOMPLISHM£STS  ^ 

Objective  1.    Tc  rrcvide  career  planning  services 

^  A  srodent  questionnaire  was  designed  to  determine 

tc  -iiat  extent  pupils  increased  their  depths  of 
tnderstanding  of  their  personal  capabilities, 
i:zterests,  and  values.    Each  pupil  was  requested 
<c  ciirck  the  space  which  most  effectively,  evaluated 
his  behavior.    Results  show  that  pupils  made  sub- 
stantial progress. 1 

Objectives  2, 

3,  and  4.  Career  experiences  and  occupational  information 
v=s  trovlded  for  project  students  as  shown  by  a 
te=rzer  checklist  and  a  student  questionnaire. ^ 

\ 

Schorl  personnel,  governmental  offidals,  and  busi- 
nessmen assisted  in  providing  part-tiire  employment 
fcr  a  selected  number  of  junior  and  ser.ior  students.  . 
Jcr  sites  included:    Greene  County  Hospital,  Miles 
Cclle£e,  Greene  County  Government  (Probate  Judge, 
Cirr.i.  Cl?rk  and  the  Tax  Collector),  Greene  County 
Cffize  of  Economic  Opportunity,  Texaco  Service  Station, 
Cdrr  Cln^vrolet,  Vicco  Service  Station,  etc.  Progr^*ss 
It.  zzls  phase  of  the  project  was  moderate. 


^ee  appendix  I-A 


Objectives  5 
and  7. 


^See  appendix  I*A  and  B. 


Objective  6.    The  drop-out  rate  was  algnlflcantly  reduced. 

* 

To  determine  the  effectiveness  of  C(M)P  In  reducing 
the  student  drop-out  rate,  the  current  drop-out  report 
vms  coap^ed  %d,th  the  report  of  the  past  year  and  the 
avera/;e  of  4  years  prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  pro- 
ject.   Results  shew  that  student  drop-out  rate  was  « 
reduced  by  33X  when  coropared  with  the  1973-74  report 
and  53Z  when  compared  %rLth  the  average  of  4  years, 
1970-71.  1971-72.  1972-73.  and  1973-/4. ^ 

Objective  7.    Out-migration  of  1975  grad^ates  is  reduced. 

A  follow-up  study  of  graduates  was  conducted  to 
determine  the  effect  of  COrOP  on  the  holding  power 
of  the  schools.    Effectiveness  was  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  number  of  students  considered  for 
placement  in  continued  education  or  on  jobs  in  the 
jeinty.    Counselor's  report  show  that  94Z  of  the 
graduating  students  have  been ^placed. 

VI .     PHOBLEMS  ENCOCSTZIED  - 

Current  trends  iz  employment  had  a  significant  effect  on  placing  pupils 
on  off-campus  jobs;  ccrisequently,  opportunities  for  studants  to  explore  some 
occupational  fields  were  limited.    Several  step?  were  taken  to  resolve  this 
problem: 

1.  #Some  pupils  vere  placed  on  the  in-school  work  program; 

2.  Specific  effrrts  were  nade  to  place  a  limited  number  of 
pupils  in  vc^lmteer  positions  in  their  own  communities; 

3.  More  en^)ha5i5  war.  put  on  incorporating  occupational  inforr  ^ 
mation,  including  the  series  of  reports  on  the  World  of  Work, 
into  class rc^rr  instruction; 

4.  Plans  have  been  made  to  organize  an  advisory  council  composed 
of  vocaticnal  teachers  and  reprerientatives.  from  business, 
industry,  ervernment  and  higher  education  to  assist  in  de- 
veloping pcie::rial  sources  of  occupational  experiences  for 
project  stuceats. 


^See  Appendix 
^See  Appendix  II : 


VII*    THE  FUtUlE 

* 

Staff  dc'f^elopioeat  vill  be  ex^pbaslzed  in  the  plans  for'  n^xt  year» 
vlth  the  possibility  of  using  closed-circuit  television  In  county-vide 
Inservice  prOgrass« 

Guidance  counselors,  vocational  t^rachers  and  the' coordln2",or  of 
placexzient  vlll  cooperate  in  an  effort  to  help  all  exiting  students  make 
satisfactory  transltici:  into  an  appropriate  occupation  of  post  high  school 

education. - „  ♦  T 

»  .  *  * 

CO-OP  plans  to  expend  the  level  of  Involvement  with  industry,  govern- 
ment and  the  professicu  in  an  effort  to  find  additional  opportunities  foi 
Students  to  obtain  occupational  eicperiences. 

An  advisory  coincll  composed  of -  vocational  teachers  mid  representatives 
from  bu::iness,  industry,  goveriixaent  and  education  will  be  organized  to 
assist  in  developing  pcre^tial  sources  of  occupational  experiences  for 
project  students. 


/ 
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THE  COCK'EEAIIVE  OCCnPATlONAL  OPPORTOHITIES 
AHD  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 


PART  I 


J- 

/MEASUREMENTS 


r 


GREENE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Eutav,  Alabasa 

The  Cooperative  Occupational  Opportunities  and  Placeoent  Proeram  (CO-OP) 

. '     ,  May  22.  1975 

PART  II  QUESTIONNAIRE  V  ~"  «• 

This  is  not  a  test.    You  will  not  be  graded  for  you?:  responses.    This  settion 
will  be  used  to  determine  to  what  extent  the  goals  of  the  progtam  are  being 
reached.  / 

Directions:    Check  the  nunfcer  you  think  most  effectively  evaluates  your 
behavior  in  relation  to  each  statem^Jit. 

Code:    0    Not  at  All;         1  Sotaewhat.;  2  Moderately;         3  io  a  Great  Extent 

1.    The  series  of  reports  on  the  "World  of  Work"  increased  my  understanding 
of  educational  and  work  opportunities  which  will  become  available, to  ' 
high  school  students 

1     •  0  8       1  11    2,  31  3 


Guidance  files  helped  to  build  self  extepm 
2        0  4  1        23        2  22 


I  see  myself  as  a  successful  person 

0       0  6         1         20      2  25 


4.  My  knowledge  of  area  industries  has  been  increased 

0  0  11         1         22      2  18  3 

5.  I  have  developed  awareness\  for  tfareer  commitment 

1  0  7        1     J     24       2         19  3 

6.  The  series  of  reports  df  the  "World  of  Work"  will  help  me  to  consider 
careers  now  rather  than  stuabling  into  ttje  york  world 

0  0  6         J  15      2  I      30  3 
  , 

7.  My  understanding  of  ay  interest.  abiliti,€s,  aptitude  and  achievement 
has  been  increased  | 

1         0  5         1  14         2   21   3 


8.  1  understand  the- procefs  and  value  of  rational  decision-«aklng. 

1  0  13       1  lA    '   2  23  3 

9.  I  know  where  to  go  to  obtain  infoncatKn  on  post  high  school  institutioua; 
and  Job  opportunities 


10      1  20       2   21 


10. 


"l  can  use  the  Diet  iovM-j  of  Occupational  Titles  and  the'  Occupational 
Outlook  Handbook 

4  0  S   1  24         2  15  3 


11.  I.  know  how^p  set  goals  to  get  what  I  want  in  life.  ,  ^ 

2  0  10       1  18         2  21  J 

12.  I  believe  exiting  participants  will  be  prepared  to  enter  higher  education 
or  useful  and  rewarding" employment. 

0  5  1  23  2  21  3 


2 


13. 


I  have  learned  to  define,  consider  facts  and  analyze  before  making  career 
decisions . 


♦ 


0         0  8  •     1  27       2  16  3 


14, 


My  knowledge  of  -he  basic  economic  system  has  been  increased 
0         0  \9         II  22  2  20  ^3 


J9   li 

i  tc  descrxb 


15.     Use  the  space  below  tc  describe  any  problems  you  encountered  during  this 
school  year. 


ERIC 
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GREEiE  COraTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Eutaw,  Alabama  ' 
May  22,  1975 

Tho  Cooperat^vp-  Qrcupatlonal  Opportualtles  and  Placement  Profiraa  (ca-OP) 
TEACHER'S  CHECKLIST 

Directions:    Check  the  spaces  which  most  appropriately  evaluates  the  project 
activities. 

1.    The  project  activities  and  services  meet  the  itmaedlate  and  long-ranged 
needs  of  economic  deprived  students. 

1         1.  SomeAat 

,6         2.    Moderately  / 


11         3„   To  a  great  extent 

2.    The  project  helps  students  to  consider  careers  now  rather  than  stutabling 
into  the  work  world.  , 


1  1.  Somewhat 


3         2.  Moderately 


14         3.    To  a  great, extent  ^ 

'3.     Instructors  can  integrate  the  series  of  reports  on  the  World  of  Work  into 
their  Instructional  program. 

1  ^       -1.     Somewhat   '  *  ^  ^ 


7         2.  Moderately 


10         3.    To  a  gr'eat  extent 


4.  Inservice  meetings  on  career  education  enhanced  the  professional  competency 

of  the  faculty  connittee.  ) 

.  *  "  -  X. 

1        1.    Somewhat  > 


6        2.  Moderately 


11        3.    To  a  great  extent 

-10- 


5.  Student  participants  pr^cnted 

4        1    No  behaviorjLl  problem 
13       2    Fewer  behavioral  problenw 
1       3    Project  activities  had  no  effect  on  the  behavi»?r  of  pupils 

6.  Members  of  the  faculty  committee  integrated  elements  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  and  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  into  their  clas-.- 
room  instruction, 

1        1  Somewhat 


1 2        2  Moderately 
5       3    To  a  great  extent 


7.     CO-OP  participants  demonstrated  an  understanding  of  their  capabilities  and 
interests. 


1 .  Somewhat 


11        2    Mode* itely 
5        3    To  a  great  extent 


g.    State  Consultants  in  Career  Education  helped  to  promote  the  professional 
Competencv^f  instructional  personnel 

0       1  Somewhat 

5       2  Moderately 


13       3    To  a  great  extent 


9.  The  acheivement  of  participating  students  was: 

-  ■  .  ,    » 

16  1  Facilitated 

2       2    Commensurared  with  the  regular  class 

0  3  Retarded 

10,  Potential  dropouts  were: 

17  1    Helped  to  remain  in  schc  .1 
r                       0       2    Encouraged  to  drop  but 

1  3    Net  affected  by  the  program 
O  -10b- 
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^      .    -I  rv*  «^^«  mad  ▼alM  of  rational  decUloo  ■aking. 
11.    Pupils  understand  the  process  ana  ▼«*^'f^  , 

^         2       1.    Soncwha^  .        %  \ 

:         12        2      Hoderat€lT  V 

4       3.    To  a  great  extent 

J,     '\.^«ro^<nrerfc-ts  in  and  understanding  ci  the  series 
12     Partidlpants  dencQStrate^f  Interests  in  miu 

^*    of  Vpoits       the  ¥orU_oO°Xi^-  " 
1        1.    Somewhat    ,  , 
6        2.  Hod^ratelT 


11        3.    To      gre^t  extent 


n.    X>te.i.l»  and  suppM.,  obtal.e./.h„u.H  c.e  pr«8r»  ..re  helpful  in  re,cHlp. 
the  goals  of  the  prczras  ^ 
,        1        1.     Spmewtiar  •  ^ 

6        2.  Hoderarely 
•    11        3.    'to  a  greai  extent  , 

  ■       ^  •  tac^ 

.     ,     .  H..^-  fcow  Where  to  find  infonnation  on  job  placement  and/or 
14.     High  school  students  snow  wnere  lu 
post  high  s<*fool  trai:J.ng.. 

^8      1.  .  Yes  ,  ,  ^  .  ' 

0        2.    No  . 


cu..«.nce  ai«s.  i.^-viaual  iWe^ievs.  and  .roup  guidance  -ere  Helpful  in 
developing  the  tota-  child. 


0        1,  Sonevha: 


7    •    2.  Moderately 


11        3.    To  a  zreat  extent 
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CEZESt  OOONTY  BOARD ~OF  EDUCATION 
Eutaw,  Alabpaa 
May  22.  1975 


Drop-Out.  Report 

Ye^r'  No.  of  Dropouts 

1970-  71      ^  ^0  / 

1971-  72  '  36 

1972-  73  51 

1973-  74      ^                    ^  "        27  • 

197A-75  ,18 
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PART  II 


FORMS      AND      CBa/tS      USED,  IN      THE      PROGRAM  j 


— 


/ 


Jfjl'.-.vhczt 


Date  of  Lii'l:; 


.cc  of  Zi^-th 


/ 

I!o    "'^"^TO;; '  ?leLi.i  vri^^-  cr  print  your  li^zv.otd  ^.c  clrrr^.v  eJii  nca<:l.v  cu: 

po:^c- ;  O'.  L^Z-^l'Ae         cf      *-  biarJ^r.  iM'':ere      -ei:::/'^:  r  cj.^.  be  civ:,!),  write 

the  v  ra  "no..".*'  ^    :a  douc*  t'r^  -  ;^  ci  tha  q-ij&^tion, 

co:?:: jl^y  i'^*^  g\:idan:-e  wOu:i=;clcr, 


'» .  Wi^_u  vMcz       ycu  -ivc?    c:-^ck  one) 

-  fc*Lher  'u;v.^  mother         i -.her  roths:*- 


c 


St'tAus  of  parents  c.-^ecrT  ijiose  czpljin 


4. 


3.  -.cri::^  or  pv-reats  rr^j  jr*^-^-: 
5.  :  :ticfcality  cf  f^tLer 


?eIephouo 


rother 


6.  Occ-:prvtion  cf  fcthcr_ 
1'.  'r^loyer  


8.  Oc::  jpatio-^i  of  notr.er_ 

9.  Lzp'j.oyoT  


10.  Eii'.cition  of  fi.the^:  schocl  hif:h  ccLoc: 


college^ 


1 .  P^cthers  (n" 


Sisters  rj:d  c.ges) 


Lanjuac^  spoker:  in  the  f.:z^_ 
lelicious  prcfereicc  
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/ 

/ 

1 

% 

j  1 

1 . 

• 

*  .  .  

 . 

r 

• 

/ 

— 

1 

* 

A 

Ot-  •  ' 

r 

(- . 

7. 

/-  y  p..;  --'  -  -    -     -  - 

c. 

9. 

.-.'("if.',:'. 

* 

V 

V c ..^c*z  one ^ 

E  ziiz.  t  in'j:           ^  0  ]  or 

never 

vc u  cniov  Lho  rtn^.?  (u) 

V 

: 

(b)  ^ 

J 

-  t tLo  Ic  rt?  (a)  ■ 

(c) 

• 

•::£  : -l.col  f.ctivitic..? 

(b) 

1 

\ 
\ 

i 
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- 

•  ' 

1 

V 


1,  WiRt  occupati'^ns  tut  r^u  xntereaiea  ir.T " 


l£t  caoice 


cr.oicu 


2.  Pact  occur;dticr-^  fc:--?ricnc2s: 

"  ^i^--  Dates 


-'""^  ;  .  -----ire  nov?  If  so,  vr.at  kiijd  of  vork? 


.K  net,  t_-e  you  irtc-reeted  in  cart-tir^  ^z,- 
_i-.-'t  riiJ  of  Wcr":'" 


■ran.'    ies^  jjo 


At  v.hiit  tir.^ 


be  available  fo/  part-tirie  work? 
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COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITrES  AKD  PLACEMENT  PRDGRAM 


PROGRESS  REPORT 


Student  Name 


Parents  or  Guardians 
v'Add  iress 


Occupational  Objective^ 
Placement   


Supervisor^ 


REPORTING  PERIODS 


1st  Period 


Age 


Date  of  Birth 


Telephovie 


Date 


COMMENTS 


i 


2nd  Period 


3rd  Period 


Arh  Period 


i,ive  a  composite  picture  of  the  student's  overall  performance  by  circling  1.  2,  3. 
^,  or      of  each  working  period.     Rating  should  be  given  on  personal  jrharacter ist ic s, 
such  as  industry,  motivation,   initiative,   influence  and  leadership,  concern  for 
others,   responsibility,   integrity,  enotional  stability,  etc.     Additional  conmcnts/ 
may  be  given  in  the  space  provided  under  comments. 


SCALE:     1  Poor 


2  Slightly  Below  Average^  3    Average        A    Above  Average 

5  Excellent 
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COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPOkTUNniES  AND  PLACEXEST  ] 

PROGRAM  (CO-OP)  '  ■  ' 


p            Activity  Log 
DATE   PERSON  CONTACTED  (Name  &  Address)  OUTCOME 


1 

1 

'  \  ■              ~       ■"•  •  ■>*  1  '  ' 

■  '  \ 

^  ■  \ 

.  4 

 Y  

.'  \ 
1 

 ♦  ^  

• 

• 
1 
1 

\ 

-       -                     i  ! 

'  i 

1  f 
1  r 

ERLC                                      ^.  ^  . 

GREENE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
)  EUTAW.  /LABAMA 

.       -  \ 

The  Cooperative  Occupational  OpportT.nl ties  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP; 


EMPLOYER'S  CHECKLIST 


STUDENT  NAME   SCHOOL 


EMPLOYER  '   ADDRESS  


TELEPHONE  DATE 


DIRECTIONS:     Check  the  spaces  %4&ch  best  describe  the  behavior  of  this  e«plc^ee, 

J 

1.     Was  this  person  employed  by  you? 

YES  NO  _ 


2.     How  would  rate  the  work  perfonned  by  this  employee? 
^  Above  Average   Average  Beloy  Average 


How  would  rate  this  employee'  ff"  attitude  toward  work? 

 Generally  Acceptable   ^Consistently  High 


Not  Always  Acceptable 


IXofi 


Does  this  person  appear  to  have  difficulty  in  folXofing  prescribed  work 
procedures? 

YES  NO  Seffe^times 


3.     How  does  this  person  adapt  himself  to  different  work  assignments? 
6.     How  much  supervision  does  this  person  require  to  perform  this  work?^ 
 .Litrtle  err  tro  OTpervtBlon 


Above  the  average  amount 
A  great  deal  of  supervision 


O  -16- 
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&OV  auch  Interest  does  this  person  take  in  his  i#ork? 
,^  A  great  deal   Above  the  average^  amount 


Little  or  no  interest 

8.  How  does  this  person  react  to  constructive  critici^? 

Reacts  positively  Tadifferent   Reacts  Qeg,atlvely 

9.  Do  you  feel  this  person- is  capable  of  advancement? 

 YES  "   ^NO 

10.  Generolly,  does  this  person  appear  to  work  well  %rith  othcifs? 
 ^YES  ^   NO 

11,  Please  li«t  any  s^|^estions  t?au/or  recotnneriatiorts  for  iioproving  the 
quality  of  work  performed  by  this  student. 


 V 


> 


Revision  of  Akron  Sunmit  Public  Schools 
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GREENE  COUNTT  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 
Eutaw.  Al^batta 


Contact  Su— ry 


Dace 


A!(ldress 


0 

f 

Agency 

N 

1  i 

Contacted 

f  1^  

Address 


Telephone  Number 


Brief  Suz^ary  of  Di^usslon 


Number  of  positions  avallaqle  at  this  agency:     Circle  1^2  3  4  5 


Sex    desix^d  (clrcLr)  IT  F 
t^^^^fime  eaployBcnt 
Day  (s)  


i 


HoW  (s) 


.1 


B^inn."g  Date 


Student  (»f  r^ecd^oaended  for  posltionCs) 
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.Cvfjcrjixve  Occupational  Opf»orcmiltie«  ^ 
and  Plaeeaent  Progras  (CO-O?) 


/  Tenatlve  Seheduli^  for 
DATE 


.  4/1/75 
4/1/75 
^  4/2/75 

4/2/75 
4/3/75 
4/3/75 

i/7/75 
4/7/75 

^H?  3, 


HOUR 
9:00 
1:00 
16:00 

.  1^00 
9:00 
1:00 

9:00 
1:00 
10:00 


shoCrlng  video-tapes  cm  the  World  of  Work 

INTERVIEW  NIC'CERCS)  ' 

1  and  2. 
'    3  and  4 
5  and  6 


SCHOOL 
Blrdlne 
Blrdlae 
Blrdlne 


Eutaw  Middle 
Eutaw  Middle 

V 

Eutaw  Middle 

Paramount 
Paramount 

Paranov-t  ' 


1  and  2 

3  and  4 

5  and  & 

12  and  13 
I  and  2     . ^ 
3  and  4 


J 


TIKE 

57  olautea 
60  minutesi 
60  minuttis 

57      "  ^ 
60  " 
60  " 


^  60  jninut^ 
57 

60  " 


:>/75 
'9/75 


/ 10/7  5' 


4/14; 75 
;/14/75 
4/13/75 

■i/22/75f 

4/22/7$ 

4/23/75 


10:00 
1:00 


10:00 
1:00 
9:00 

9:00 
1100 
9:00 


Eutaw  High/ 
Eutaw  High 
E)itav  High 

Eatman 
Eatman 
^tman 

Blrdlne 
Blrdlne 
Blrdlne  ^ 


12  and  13 
1  ^d  2 
^  and  4 


1  and  2 


3  a  nd  4 

12  and^l3  * 


7  and  8 
9  and  10 
12  and  13 


60 

57  minutes. 
60  " 

57  minutes 
60  " 
60  " 


51  minutes^ 


52  " 
60  " 


ERIC 
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Teqatlv*  Schadule  for  shovtag  TldecH^apea  on  the  '^brld  of  Work" 


4/23/75 
4/25/75 


1:00 
10:00 
1:00 


Eutav  Middle 
Eutaw  Middle 
Eiltav  Middle 


7  and  8 
9  and  10 
12  and  13 


'5^^nutes 

52  j  "  ' 
60  - 


4/28/7i5 
4/28/75 
4/28/75 

5/6/75 
5/6/75 
5/7/75 

"5/8775 
5/8/75 
5/9/75 


10:00 
,  1:00 
9:00 

3:00 
1:0P 
10:00 

9:00 
1:00 
10:00 


Paraaount 

Paramount 
ParasBount 

^tav  High 
Eutav  High 
lutaw  High 

Eataan 

E^.tnan 
Eatioan 


5  a  nd  6 
7  and  8 
9  and  10 

5  and  6 
7  and  8 

9  and  10 

5  and  6 
7  and  8 

9  and  10 


60 

51 
52 

60 
51 

52 

\ 

60. 

51 

52 


5/12/75 
5/12/75 


8:30 
2;00 


Birdlne. 
Eutav  Middle 


11 
11 


43 
43 


5/13/75 
5/13/75 


8:30 
1:00 


Paramount 
Eutav  High 


11 

11 


43 
43 


5/14/75 


2:00 

\ 


Eataan 


I 


ERIC 
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CREESE  (»bTnT  BOARD  OF  EDOTATION      '  -  ^ 

^  Eutavy  Alaha— 

May  22,  1975 

The  Cocperatlve  Occupational  Opportunities  ari  Placement  Progrm  (CO^P) 


PARJ  I  STUDENT  QqESTIOXXAIRE 
Name 


Date  of  Birth 


Address 


JTelephone  No. 


Gr4de/ Sect Ion 


Homerooa  Teacher 


DIRECTIONS;    Check  the  appropriate  space  vhlch  best  answrs  each  pi  the  folloving 
questions.  ^ 


.  Emp  I  o  ym  e  n  t  In  f  6  npa  t  ion 
1.  ;  Are  your  presently  eoployed 


Yes 


No 


2.    Vere  you  employcid  during,  this  school  year? 


Yes 


No 


If  you  are  presently  ezoployed  or  vere  eotployed  daring  the  year,  ansver  the 
following  questions. 


A.  Employment  Status 

Part  ti»e 
•    *      Full  time 
  Off  Campus 

B,  Kind  of  Job 

Clerical 


In  School 


First  Semester 
Second  Semester 
Both  Semesters 


Mechanic 


Laborer 

Sales  Occupation 


Nurse 

Other  (Specify) 


C*     Plac«  of 

1.  Company  Name_ 

2.  Address 


3.  Job  Title  

4.  Job  Description 


5.  Supervisor 


D. 


Approximate  Weekly  Earaings 

  1*    No  Wages 

^  2,     $1  -  $10 

 _3.     $11  -  $15 

_J*.  $16  -  $25  « 
 ^5.    $26  cfr  Bore 


Hours  Worked 

J^><    1-4  Per  U^ek 

 2:    5  -^l^^r  Week 

 :3.    11-15  Per  Week 

 ^4.     16  -  20  Per  Week 


5.     21  or  More  Per  Week 


F. 


How  long  did  you  work  during  this  sctool  year? 


Less  than  one  nonth 


_2.    One  to  two  p<onth8 
3.    Two  to  three  nonths 
J*.    Three  to  four  months 


More  than,  four  nonths 


G. 
H. 


Are  you  a  candidate  for  graduation? 


Yes 


No 


If  your  answer  is  "No"  ti  the  above,  are  you  interested  in  participatinR  in 
any  work  programs  during  Che  1975-76  school  year? 


ERIC 
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1.  1mm  In  School 

2.  No    ^  4.    Off  Caspus 


I.    Do  you  plan  to  change  Joba?   Yea 

J.    If  you  are  a. candidate  for  graduation,  are  you  planning  to  further  • 
yout  education  or  training? 

 tea   College  r>  , 

 Apprenticeahip  \ 

  No  ^4   TtJ!4^School 

U6e  th€  spaced  below  to  deacribe  any  problems  you  encountered  during  the 
past  school  year. 


 '  »i 
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tffi^ COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  OFPORTUKITIES 
AND  PLACEMENT  PBDGSAM 


> 

PART  in 


C0UR5E      OUTL  I.NE 
THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  SERIES 


THE  COOPERATIVE  OCCUPATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 
AND  PLACEMENT  PROGRAM 


-  FOR  - 
HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 


GREENE  COUNTY  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

Post  Office  Box  569 
Eutaw,  Alabama  3546^ 
Telephone  372-4900 


Mr.  Earnest  L,  Palmer 
Coordinator,  Federal  Programs 


Dr,  Robert  Brown 
Superintendent 


ERLC 


THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

V. 

Our  Western  civilization  has  evolved  to  a  point  that  man  possesses  elements 
of  choice  concerning  the  work  in  which  he  will  participate.    And  these  choices  may 
vary  from  the  unskilled  tasks  of  rural  life  to  the  highly  specialized  professions 
of  the  metropolitian.    Our  young  Americans  must  be  aware  of  these  occupations, 
their  chang;(es  and  also  the  effects  these  sweeping  changes  will  have  on  our  society. 

Because  changes  require  shifts  in  education  and  training  for  occupations, 
students  should  plan  now  for  th^ir  careers  so  that  they  may  make  choices  that  coin- 
cide with  their  interests,  aptitudes,  abilities  and  inspirations;  subsequently, 
prej>aring  for  better  living.     Only  relatively  recently  have  scientists  recognized 
that  man  derives  considerable     socio/psychologlcal  gratification  from  his  work. 

purposes  of    these  reports  on  the  /World  of  Work"  are  to  acquaint  the 
pupil  with  the  arrays  of  educational  and  work » opportunities  available  for  exi<in 
students;  to  describe  the  nature  of  these  oppo^unities  and  their  career  implica 
tions — the  relationship  between  education,  life  roles  and  life  styles;  and  to  pjco 
vide  occupational  information  which  will  assist  in  developing  decision  making 
skills.     The  reports  may  also  be  used  in  classrooms  to  reinforce  the  instructional 
program. 

A  number  of  people  helped  to  develop  these  reports.    Especially  influential 
are  Mr.  E.  L.  Palmer,  Coordinator,  whose  work  includes  recording,  assessing  pro^ 
cedures,  narrating  and  reviewing  reports;  Mr.  N.  Smith  who  assisted/^^iftth  recording; 
Mrs.  J.  Farmer  who  also  assisted  with  recording  and  narrating;  and  representatives 
of  industry,  government  and  education  who  assisted  in  organizing  and  conducting 
tours  and/or  participated  in  interviews. 
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THE  WORLD  QF  WORK  -  PART  I 


Grade  Levels  9-12  Time:     Inttoductlon    3  mln. 

Program  23  mln. 

Summary.  2  mln. 


•  Instructor's  notes  for  the  videotape: 
Caldwell  Foundry  and  Machine' Company  -  Blnaln^hamy^Alabama 


This  Is  Part  I  of  a  20-part  ^rles  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work 
for  use  In  the  Cooperative  Occupational  X 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audlo/Vlsual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 

EDITING  DATE  11/21/74 


SYIJOPSIS 

This  tape  is  based  on  a  tour  of  Caldwell  Foundry  and  Machine  Compuay,  autho- 
rized and  conducted  by  Mr.  Waltoi^  Thompson,  Personnel  Director. 

The  report  begins  with  a  welcome  to  the  World  of  Work  which  is  followed  by 
a  brief  discussion  on  the  history,  purpose  and  employeea.  oJf  the,  company,     The  coot 
tents  which  are  giverf  by^ departments  give  descriptions  of  a  number  of  sen i-skilled 
and  skilled  positions,   such  as  machinist'  ,  molders,  pattein  makers,  core  makers, 
shakeouts,  welders,  laboratory  technicians,   ^nd  supervisorL  yith  information  provided 
on  educational  requirement  for  emplQ(^3fent,  wages,  apprentice  \t raining,  advancements, 
working  conditions  and  employment  outlook. 


The  p"^rogram  Is  planned  to  enhance  the  efforts  of  Greene  Coulnty  schools  in  pro- 
viding students  with  adequate  preparation  to  live  satisfying  and  productive  lives 
in  today      and  tomorrow's  complex  world.     While  learning  tiie  basic  subject  matter 
in  school,  students  can  be  helped,  through  this  video  tape,  to  learn  about  the 
World  of  Work  as  it  relates  to  career  opportunities. 

m 

DlgCUSSlON  QUESTIONS 

1.  Define  casting. 

2.  Describe  the  process  of  manufacturing  casting  at  Caldwell. 

3.  What  fs  the  best  mean  of  qualifying  for  a  machinist  or  pattern  ma!:er  positi  :n 
at  Caldwell? 

A.     What  is  done  to  obtain  the  desired  cavity  or  contour  of  a  casting? 

5.  Discuss  the  trends  in  pattern  making  in  relation  to  trends  in  other  foundry 
occupations.  ^ 

6.  How  many  persons  are  employed  at  Caldwell? 

7.  What  part  does  the  laboratory  technician  play  in 'the  production  of  castings? 

8.  How.  cAn  "The  D.O.T.   help  you  in  making  a  decision  on  a  career  in  foundry  work? 

-21- 


9. 


10, 


In  Janui^,  1972,  the  average  hourly  machine  coremakcr  salary  was  $325,  |^ 
according  to  a  wage  survey  made  by  the  NStional  Foundry  Association.  How 
do  these  wages  coapare  with  Caldwell? 


Name  three  (3)  departments  of  Ca'T>|well  Foundry  and  Machine  Company. 


THE  WORLD  OF  WORK-  PART  II 


Grade  Levels  9-12 


Time:    Introduction    3  min. 

Program  min. 
SuiAmacy  2  min. 


/ 


Instructor's  notes  for  the  vldeqrtape:  J 
Debra  Knitt,  Inc.  -  Northport,  Alabaaa 


This  is  Part  II  of  a  20-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work" 
for  use  In  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  In  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Oc(^upatlonAl 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO~-OP).  ^  i 


EDITING  DATE  12-5-7^ 


ERIC 
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^  SYNOPSIS 


The  appatel  industry  Is  an  important  source  of  jobs  for  workers  who  have 
widely  different  skills  arui^iaterests^.     Apprpximately         million  people  were 
^  employed  In  the  indjjstry  in  1972. 

This  video  tape  traces  the  process  of  making  garments  at  Debra  Knitt,  Inc: 
designing  the  garment,  cutting  the  cloth,  sewing  thi_  pieces  togethe^r^  pressing, 
hanging  and  shipping.     Jobs  such  as  cutting,  spreading ,* die  cutting,  sewing, 
machine  operation,  bagging  and  shipping  discussed  with  Information  provided 

on  working  opnditions,  qualification  for  employment,  advancement,  earning  and 
employment  outlook. 

•  »  /■• 

This  program  is  presented  to  help  high  school  students  to  recognize  the 

value  of  specific  education  and  training  for 'specific  career  roles. 
DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  - 

/ 

1,  Describe  how  electrically  power  knives  are  used 'in  cutting  cloth  at  Debia 
Knitt,  Inc.  '  . 

2,  Give  a  brief  summarjr  of  the  interview  held  by  CO-OP  personnel  with  Mrs.  Mildred 
Young. 

3,  Name  five  (5)  kinds  of  jobs  discussed  in  this  report. 

4,  H9W  are  Individuals  selected  for  employment  at  this  .plant? 

5,  What  Is  die-cutting? 

6,  The  apparel  industry  is  the  greatest  employer  of  women  in  manufacturing  (Four 
out  of  five  workers  in  the  industry  in  this  country  are  women).  Is  this  also 
true  at  Debra  Knitt,  Inc.? 

7,  Who  creates  new  styles  and  types  of  appaerl? 

8,  Describe  the  general  working  condition  at  Debra  Knitt,  Inc. 

9,  How  can  the  information  found  in  the  D.O.T.  help  one  who  is  considering  a  career 
In  tailoring? 

f 

10.  The  shape  and  appearance  of  a  garment  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  pressing 
^  which  is  done  during  and  after  the  sewing  operation.     How  'can  one  prepare  for  a 
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OF  WORK  -  PART  III 


Grade  Levels  9-12 


N  Time:     Introduction    2  min. 

Progtam  26  min. 

Summary  2  mia. 


\ 


Instructor's  notes  fbr  the  video  tape: 

i  £ 

R.   L.  ZelRle'r's  PacklnR  Compnay.  Inc.  -  Tuscalbosa.  Alab^^ 


A 


This  is  Part  III.  of  a  20-pa^^  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work." 
for  use 'in  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  orepared  by  the  Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  CoopcTfltive  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 
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EDITING  t)ATE  12/^75 


SYNOPSIS 


This  video  tap«  ^  the  students  Into  .hat  'wort  U  Uke  fZ,,  a  ,«at  pack- 
ing plant.    ^echUdreo«llheablet„be„emf,„„aW«erU,of  the  pro- 
cess  and.^thod  of  prepari^  the  -eat  fot  ihe  oo„au^,..iid  J  -rkets.    Aa  the 
procesa  la  t.aced.  Joha  such  as  cutting,  ^hanlclng;  il^n,r;ac,caglng.  a^Ung.  , 
^  operating,  shoulder  trla^lng.  gtl^^ng.  accounting,  etc..  are  discussed  with 
'lneor«.tlon  provided  on  .^llf Icatlo-*  foXloy^nt,  training,  earning,  advance- 
«„t  and  e„ploy^nt  outlook,  'fte  editor  es^hasUed  key  actors  such(as  »rk  force, 
product  output  and  te^era.ure  and  dress  In-sos.  depart.».,:s.    This  tape  Is' 

^Planned  to  ai,ualnt^„denes  with  occupational  lnfor^tl„  vhlcU  „1U  assist  the„ 

in  considering  careers  in  the  work  world. 

^  - 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  ^ 

B^^c^^^^rtL^^^et  ^^-^ 

at  Zeigler's.  according  t^  Jhrreport?  ^''^  ^'"^ 

2.  How  many  persons  are  eaployed  at  Zelgier's?  ■  ' 

•  ., 

3.  Name  five  differen.t  jobs  held  by  Zeigler's. enlployee.. 

4.  Describe,  the  nature  of  the  work  at  this  plant  ^ 
_      _  •  F 

5.  The  USDA  employs  workers  in  several  k-fnHo  of  ,.r.^**.* 

county.      tee  any  USDA  workers  ^^pLJed  at  Llgle"^  *°  '"'""^ 

6.  Hoy  are  USDA  workers  selected? 

7.  Ho.  can  a  person  qualify  for  e^ploy^nt  In  the  perso«el  dep.rt^nt  of  Zelgler'sT 

8.  "Ilo  arc  the  consumers  of  Zelglei's  products?  , 

».  Discuss  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  company's  products.  , 

*"  t  "  «t  ^elgia..;a  pacung  company, 

::rf:Slo'n"?  "-'^  --"enng  a  car.^  l.  .n  .grlcultur,! 
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Grade  Levels  2-12 


\ 


THE  WJRLD  OF  WORK  -  PART  IV 


Time:  "Introduction  2  inln. 
Program  ^  27  min. 
Summary  2  min. 


Instructor ' s' notes  for  the  videp  tape: 
Relchhold  Chemical,  Inc,  -  Holt,  Alabama 


♦ 


This  is  Part  IV  of  a  20~part  series  of  ^■ 
Video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work" 
for  use  in  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  prepared!  by  the  Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene  > 
County  Board  of  Education  in'  conjunction  with  the.  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP).  ^ 


EDITING  DATE  12/6/74 


^  S^opsls  ' 

Tl^s  video  tape  conblnes  a  wide  range  of  settings  including  a  spectaci^lar 

picture  of  the  Warrior  River,  north  of  the  plant's  site.     It  traces  the  process 

of  producing  organic  and  Inorganic  chemicals  and  fibers  in  the  Industrial  chemi- 

cal  industry.    Workers  are /seen  with  ng^any  different  skills  and  at  many  levels  of 

educatibn.     Jobs  such  as  operator,  foreman,  millright,  boiler  worker,  P-^l^  flttet, 

laboratory  testing  and  clerk  are  ^iscussed  with  information  provided  on  training, 

qualification  for  employment, ^advancement,  earning,  working  conditions  and  employ- 
.  * ..    •  '  ^  ' 

ment  outlook.  ' Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  chemical-operators  monitor 

Instruments. 

This  video  tape  is  designed  to  help  exiti^  students  develop  an  awareness 
of  occupations  in  which  people  are  employed  and  in  which  they  might  assume  b  more 
^productive  partic^-pation.      ^  ^  ^ 


lil^SCUSSION  QUESTIONS  ^ 

1.  How  will  the  shortage  of  petroleitm,  the  raw  materials  for  chemical  products, 
affect  the  production  of  industrial  cherlcals? 

2.  In  1972,  hourly  v^ges  for  chemical  operators  ranged  from  $4.10  to  $5.25.  How 
do  these  wages  <cot2pare  with  salaries  at  Reichhold  Chemical,  Inc.? 

3.  Pipefitters  hourly  rates  ranged  f^om  $4.30  to  $5.25.    How  do  these  wages  compare 
with  salaries  of  Reichhold  Chemicil,  Inc.?  . 

4.  How  many  persons  are  employed  at  Reichhold  Chemical,  Inc.? 

5.  Many  production  workers  in  the  industrial  chemical  industry  belong  to  labor 
unions  inclu/iing  the  International  Chemical  Workers  Uni.n;  Oil,  Chemical,  and 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union;  and  t,he  United  Steel  Workers  of  America. 
What  are  the  advantages  or  disadvantages  of  holding  membership  in  such  unions? 

T  '  \ 

6.  Most  chemical  plar-xs  operate  work  around  the  clock — three  shifts  a  day,  7  days 
a  week — processing  workers  sometime  work  the  second t;hird  shift.     Is  this 
practiced  at  Reichhold?  ^ 

7.  Define  the  following;     miliright,  pipefitter,  foreman. 


8«    What  are  chemical  operators  monitor  Instruments  used  for? 

9.    Skilled  chemical  operators  (D.O.T.  588-885  and  559-782)  and^  tb<*,lr  helpers 

are  the' largest  group  of  plant  ovrkers.  How  could  a  person  prepare  fot  .^a  ,job 
In  this  field?  ' 

^  '  ■  »  '    ,     ■  ■  * 

10.    How  could  the  information  found  in  the  D.O.T.  and  the  Occupational  Outlook 
BaMbook  help  one  who  is  consideriug  a  career  iu  the  chemical  industry?  ^ 

11'.    ^^^^  ^  brief  sumnary  of  the  Important  aspects  of  this  nrof^am. 


\ 
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THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  FART  V 


Grade  Levels'  9-12 


Instructor's  note?  f'of  the  video 
tap€*:  ,  / 

Woods  to  Goods 


This  is  Parr  V   of  a  20-part  series 
of  video  tpaes  developed  on  the 
"World  of  Work"  for  use  in  the 
Cooperative  Occupational  Opportunities 
and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  Gulf  States  Paper  Corp. for  the  Greene  County  Board 
of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Occupational  Opportunities  and 
Placement  Program  (CO-OP)- 


EDITING  DATE 


12/13/74 


/ 


Synopsis  •  ' 

'    The  paper  Industry  1^  highly  mechanized.    Pulp    paper    and'  ^ 

P*  paper,  and  many  other  finished 
paper  products  are  manufactured  by  machines-  i 

y  machines-some  as  Irng  as  a  football  bleld-la 
a  series  of  automatic  operations  tk^o 

peratlons.     This  video  tape  describes  the  paper-makln,  pro- 
cess from  the  wooda  to  to  the  consumers.     Some  of  ^h.  . 

Some  of  the  occupations  such  as  operators 
production  jobs,  paper  machine  operator,  foresters    ren«.  ♦ 

r.  roresters.  repairmen,  engineers,  and  admini- 
strative occupations  are  discussed      Vhi.  aa 

cussed.     This  video  tape  Is  selected  to  assist  students 
in  their  career  development  so  thaf 

P-ent        that  they  are  able  to  anticipate  changes  in  them- 
selves and  environments  and  vd.ll  be  ahio  i-^ 

vlll  be  able  to  continue  to  plan  and  carry  out  personally 

satisfying  and  productive  pursuits  th-oughout  their  lives. 
DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  ^         ■  ^ 

1.     Na.e  three  production  occupation,  of  the  paper  Induetry. 
Na»e  three  ..Intenance  occupations  of  the  paper  Industry. 

trz^  Se— r 

HOW  could  a  person  prepare  for  a  position  of  electrician?  ' 
How  could  the  Information  found  In  the  D  n  T    k  i  * 
an  administrative  occupation  In  the  pap^  industry? '^^"^^'^"^"S  '  In 

Give  a  brief  sun^ary  of  the  outstanding  aspects  of  this  video  tape. 


1980's. 
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THE  WOKLD  OF  WORK  -  PART  VI 


Grade  Levels  9-12 


/ 


Time:    Introduction    3  min. 
Program  25  min. 

Summary  2  mln« 


Instructor's  notes  for  the  video  tape^ 
Teco  Foods,  Inc>  -  Tuscaloosa,  Alaban^ 


■  'I 


This  is  Part  VI  of  a  20-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work" 
for  use  in  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  P^cement  Program  (Cd-OP) . 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audid/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO^OP) . 

EDITING  DATE  12/17/75 


ERIC 


^■4 


STNOPPIS 

This  video  tape  introduces  the  studants  to  work  opportunities .  the  nature 
of  specific  Jobs,  earning  and  some  trends  in  employment  in  the 'food  Industry 
by  focusing  on  Jobs  and  other  activities  of  Peco  Foods,  Inc.,  which  is  located 
In  Tuscaloosa,  Alabama.    Various  Jobs  which  are  carefully  studied  are  presented 
In  an  organized    pattern  on  an  assembly  .line  with  each  position  discussed  to 
demonstrate  how  each  worker  meets  his  task.    All  students  can  benefit,  from  the 
process  and  method  of  production  at  this  plant.     This  program  Is  planned  to 
assist  the  students  In  the  selection  of  and  entry  into  apfnropriate  educational 
and  work  programs  and  to  help  them  to  evaluate  continuouslr  these  programs  In 
developing  competencies  and  skills. 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  There  were  approximately  200,000  meat  cutters  employed  In  the  cities  and 
towns  of  this  nation  In  1972.    What  percentage  of  this  number  Is  presently 
employed  at  Peco? 

2.  Some  meat  cutters  acquire  their  skllls%n  the  Job  through  apprenticeship 
programs  or  Informally.     Is  this  the  practice  at  Peco? 

3.  Limited  wages  data  from  union  contracts  in  larger  metropolitlan  areas  indicated 
that  1972  hourly  pay  rates  range  from  $2.83  to  $5.22.    Compare  these  rates 
with  workers  earning  at  Peco. 

4.  How  many  persons  are  employed  at  this  plant? 

5.  The  USDA  employs  workers  in  various  occupations  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Are  any  USDA  workers  <6mployed  at  Peco?     If  so.  what  is  their  job  title? 

6.  Describe  the  .nature  of  the  work  at  Peco. 

7.  The  D.O.T.  codes  for  meat  cutters  ate  316.781  and  316.8*4.     How  can  this  infor- 
mation help  one  who  is  considering  a  career  in  this  field? 

8.  How  can  the  occupational  Outlook  Handbook  assist  one  who  is  considering  a  career 
in  this  field? 
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THE  WORLD  OP  WORK  -  PART  VII 


Grade  Levels  9-12 


Time:    Introduction  3  mln. 

Program  23  nCLn.r 
Summary  2  mlnJ 


Instructor's  notes  for  tbe  video  taper 
The  Central  Foundry  Company  -  Holt,  Alabama 


f  - 


V 


This  Is  Part  Vll^of  a  20-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of 
Work"  for  use  In  the  Cooperative  Occupa- 
tional Opportunities  and  Placement  Program 
(CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  In  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Occuparlonal 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


EDITING  DATE  12/17/74 


ERLC 


ERIC 


/ 

SYNOPSIS 

This  report  begins  with  a  welcome  to  the  World  of  Work  which  is  followed 
by  an  introduction  of  James  Campbell,  Safety  Director,  who  first,  gives  a  brief 
description  of  Central  Foundry  and  then,  begins  the  tour  through  the  plant. 

Jobs  such  as  pattern-making,  iron  pouring,  testing,  machine-shop  operation  and 

r 

core  making  are  viewed  and  discussed  with  information  given  on  wages,  employ- 
.joe^t  trends,  advancement,  etc.     The  video  tape  ends  with  some  comments  given 
by  the  plant's  manager. 

The  report  is  designed  to  give  the  students  a  basic  knowledge  of  industrial 
orgarv4.zation  which  will  assist  them  in  making  ^personal  assessments  and  career 
decision^. 


DisftjSSION  QUESTIONS 


1.  In  1972;  about  19,000  pattern  makers,  56,000  molders,  and  23,000  core  makers, 
worked  in  foundry  industry  and  foundry  departments  of  other  industries  such 
as  automobile  and  c^chinery  manufacturers.     What  part  do  these  workers  play 
in  manufacturing? 

2.  An  increase  in  foundry  production  has  been  anticipated  to  extend  through  the 
mid  80' s.     Will  pattern  making  keep  pace  with  this  increase?    If  yes,  why? 
If  no,  why  not? 

3.  In  January  1972,  average  striaght  hourly  earning  of  some  pattern  makers  ranged 
from  $A.3A  to  $A.85,  according  to  a  wage  survey  made  by  the  National  Foundry 
Association.     How  do  theae  wages    compare  with  Central  Foundry  employees? 

4.  What  is  a  core? 

5.  What  is  a  mold? 

6.  How  many  workers  are  employed  at  Central  Foundry? 
••'7.     Describe  the  nature  of  tt^work  at  Central  Foundry  Coiqpany. 

8.     How  can  the  D.O.T.  help  in  making  a  dfecislon  about  a  career  in  foundry  work? 

-29- 


9.    How  can  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  help  you  la  mkklng  a  decision  about 
a  career  in  molding? 

10.    Discuss  the  training  and  other  qualifications  for  e«|>loyment  at  Central  foundry 
Company. 


ERIC 
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THE  WORLD  OF  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  PART  VIII 

.  Grade  Levels  9-12 


Time:    Introduction    3  mln, 
/        Program  18  mln. 

Summary  mln* 


Instructor's  notes  for  the  video  tape: 
Citizens  Federal  Saving  and  Loan  Assocla t Ion 


ThlB  Is  Part  VIII  of  a  20-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work' 
for  use  In  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audio/Visual  Depa^ment  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative"  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  ProRram  fCO-OP) 


)gram  (CO-OP), 
EDITING  DATE  12/19/7A 


ERIC 


Thla  Is  Part  VTII  of  a  2t)-part  series  of  video  tapes  developc<^  on  the  "World 
of  Work'V^or  use  In  the  Cooperative  Occupational  Opportunities  and  Placement  Pro- 
gram CCD-OP). 

Its  contents  cover  descriptions  of  several  positions 'hcJ-d  by  bank  personnel^ 
such  as  executive  vice-president?,  loan  officer,  teller,  clerk,  accountant,  cus- 
todian and  security  guard  with  emphasis  on  wages,  required  training  and  education 
of  b4nk  workers.     Also  in  the  discussions  are  brief  messages  from  bank  employees 
to  high  school  students.     This  report  is  an  educational  approach  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  citizrnry  for  living  as  fulfilled  human  beings  in  a  predominately' 
technical,  s|?ecialized  society. 


ERIC 


DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  All  complex  organizations  require  the  processing  of  large  amounts  of  paper 
work.     Who  is  responsible  for  carrying  on  these  duties  in  a  bank? 

2.  •  In  a  small  bank,  one  clerk  may  do  several  Jobs,  such  as  sort  checks,  total 

debits,  credit  slips  and  prepare  monthly  payments.     la  this  practiced  at 
Citizen  FEderal? 

3.  Employment  ^f  bank  clerks  is  expected  to  increase  rapidly  through  the  SO's. 
How  could  a  high  school  best  ptjaft^re  one  for  one  of  the  new  jobs  which  will 
be  created? 

4.  Describe  the  nature  of  banking  occupations  at  Citizen  Federal.  ^ 

5.  Give  a  brief  summary  of  the  messages  given  by  employees  of  Citizen  Federal 
Saving  and  Loan  Association  to  high  school  students. 

6.  About  1  million  persons — 95%  of  them  women — worked  as  typis^-  in  1972.  They 
were  employed  in  all  kinds  of  organizations:     factories,  banks,  insurance 
companies,  government  agencies,  etc.     What  information  from  the  film  ^'T\\e 
World  of  Work"  would  be  most  h^lpfulj.       considering  a  career  in  typing  or 
business  education? 

?•  The  nature  of  the  work  of  a  typist  can  be  found  in  the  D.O.T.  (203.588). 
How  can  the  infcmation  found  in  this  dictionary  help  you  in  considering 
a  career  in  typing? 

8.     How  many  persons  are  employed  at  Citizens  Federal  Saving  and  Loan  Assoclr.tlon? 
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In  th#^ federal  government,  the  entrance  salary  for  typists  %rtthout  experience 
vms  $104.00  a  week  in  1973.     How  does  this  salary  coapare  with  salaries  pai?l 
clerical  personnel  at  Citizen  Federal? 

Name  and  discuss  two  lobs  which  were  not  mention^  in  these  questions. 


TH&  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  PART  IX 


Grade  Levels  9-12 


Tine:     Introduction    2  mln. 
Pro-am,  19  min. 

Sunuiiiary  2  mln. 


Instructor's  notes  for  the  video  tape: 
Booker  T,  Washington  Insurance  Company 


This  Is  Part  IX  of  a  20-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  '*World  of 
Work"  for  use  in  the  Cooperative  Occupa- 
tional Opportunities  and  Placement  Program 
CCO--OP). 

A 


r 


ERIC 


ft  ■       -  ' 

This  video-tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
Qounty  Board  of  Bffucation  in  conjunction  with  the  Cooparative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  CCO-OP) • 


EDITING  DATE 


"  SYNOPSIS 

The  report  on  Booker  !•  Uashlngtoa  Insuraiice  Company  Is  Part  IX  of  a  20-part 
series  of  video  tape  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work"  for  use  in  .the  Cooperative 
Occupational  Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  CCO-OP). 

This  report  is  an  interview  conducted  at  the  company' s  of f ice  with  the 
Executive  Vice-president  and  other  personnel  of  the  company.    Its  contents  include 
descriptions  of  several  johs  such  as  typist,  receptionist,  accountant,  agent  and 
supervisor.    Special  attention  should  be^ given  to  Dr.  Gaston's  resource  library 
and  his  trophy  room  whilh  give    a  record  of  50>-years  of  his  hard  work  and  his 
achievements.  ^ 

This  report  is  designed  to  enhance  the  effort  of  Greene  County  schools  in 
providing  st'adents  with  adequate  preparation  to  live  satisfying  and  productively 
In  today     and  tomorrow's  changing  world*    While  learning  the  basic  subject  matter 
In  school,  pupils  can  be  helped  to  learn  about  themselves  and  career  opportunities. 
DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

!•    A  computer  has  been  recently  installed  at  Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance 
*    Company.    Discuss  the  effectiveness  of  this  program  in  relation  to  proficiency 
and  time  involved  in  workers  tasks. 

2»    How  many  persons  are  employed  at  Booker  T.    Washington  Insurance  Company? 

3.  What  is  an  insurance  salesman? 

4.  Insurance  protection  has  become  an  integral  part  of  the  American  way  of  life. 
Describe  the  nature  of  the  work  at  Booker  T.  Washington  Insurance  Company. 

5.  To  perform  their  duties  effefctively,  insurance  companies  must  keep  confidential 
(     records  of  policies,  claim^  etc.    Where' is  this  infoimation  kept  at  Booker 

T.  Washington  Insurance  Company? 

6.  A  more  affluent  and  insurance  conscious  population  and  business  'will  demand  a 
rising  number  and  variety  of  insurance  policies. which  will  subsequently  in- 
crease the  number  of  employees  in  insurance.    What  educational  requirement 
must  be  met  to  prepare  one  for  employmeij^  in  the  business,  according  to  this 


ERJC 


report  ?  \ 


7.  According  to  an  American  Insurance  Association,  American  Mutiial  Insurance 
Alliance  survey  of  companies  that  Issue  property  and  liability  Insurance, 
salesmen  averaged  $10,000  a  year  In  1972,.    How- do  these  wages  compare  with  . 
salaries  paid  at  Booker  T.  Washington  Itisurance  Company? 

8.  Give  a  brief  summaty  of  the  messages  given  by  employees  of  Booker  T.  Washington 
Insurance  Company  to  high  school  students. 

9.  How  can  the  D.O.T.  assist  students  who  are  considering  a  career  in  accounting? 

10.    How  can  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  help  you       considering  a  career  In 
Ibualness?  >. 


ERIC 
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THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  PART  X 

Grade  Levels  9-12                                                                Tjtae:    Introduction  2  mln. 

Program  25  mln. 

,               ^                                         '  "                            Summary  2  mjn. 


Ixistructor' s  notes  for  the  video  tape: 
Greene  County  Steam  Plant  (Alabamg  Power  Company) 


This  Is  Part  X  of  a  20-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work 
for  use  In  the  Cooperative  Occupational  Oppor- 
tunities and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP).  ^ 


This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the-^ Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  In  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


EDITING  DATE  12/20/74 


SYNOPSIS 

The  delivery  of  electricity  energy  to  the  user  at  the  Instant  he  needs  It 
Is  the  distinctive  feature  of  the  operation  of  the  electric  power  system. 
Producing  and  distributing  this  energy  Involves  many  processes  and  activities. 
This  program  shows  what  happens  at  Greeiie  County  Steam  Plant  during  the  produc- 
tion of  this  energy  for  use  in  schools,  churches,  industries,  homes,  etc. 

Occupations  such  as  boiler  operators,  turbine  operators,  switcW  board 
operators  and  maintenance  occupations  are  discussed  with  infromatlon  provided 
on  earning  andj^oijklng  cohditlons  and  employmept  outlook.     This  program  is 
planned  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the  nature  of  work  in  which  he  might  become 
a  productive  particpant. 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  The  productloil  and  use  of  electric  power  will  increase  substantially  through^ 
the  mid  1980' a.     How  do  you  think  this  growth  will  affect  employment? 

2.  Give  asj..  brief  description  of  this  electric  power  industry  Including  the 
structure,  surrounding,  etc. 

3.,  Name  five  kinds  of  occupations  of  the  electric  power  industry. 

4.  In  1972,  520,000  people  worked  in  the  electric  power  industry.    How  do  com- 
panies SBlect  thier  employers,  according  to  this  report? 

5.  The  key  worker    in  power  plants  observes,  controls  and  keeps  records  of  the 
operation  of  various  kinds  of  power  plant  equipment.    What  is  his  job  title?- 

6.  Who  regulates  generating  equipment? 

7.  Fr^m  what  station  is  this  equipment  operated? 

8.  How  many  turbines  are  in  operation  at  Greene  County  Steam  Plant? 

9.  How  is  the  amount  of  electric  power  flowing  from  generators  to  outgoing 
powerlines  regulated? 

10.  Discuss  the  educational  requirement  for  employment  in  ^wer  plant  occupations 

11.  How  can  the  D.O.T.  help  a  student  who  is  considering  a  career  as  control  room 
operator,  switch  board  operator,  or  boiler  operator? 
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THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  •  PART  XI 

Grade  Levels  9-12  v  Tiae;    Introduction    2  min. 

Progrcun  40  mln. 

Summary  1  mln. 


Instructor's  notes  for  the  video  tape; 
N.C.R.-39(9 


This  Is  Part  XI  of  a  2Q-part  series  of 
video  tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work" 
for  use  in  the  Cooperative  Occupatlofial 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 


This  video  t^pe  was  prepared  by  the  Audlo/Vlsual  Departmen-t  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  Education  In  conjunction  with  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP). 

EDITING  DATE     1/10/7  5 


ERIC 


1 


ERIC 


SYNOPSIS  ^ 

Oae  of  the  key  factors  that  makes  man  unique  among  the  animals  Is  his  ability 
to  fabricate  and  design.  N^Rr;399  Is  a  report  on  one  of  the  greatest  tools  devised 
by  man  to  do  his  work  better,  more^^ilckly  and  more  easily. 

The  video  tape  begins  with  a  welcome  to  the  World  of  Work  which  is'  followed  by 
an  Interview  conducted  by  E.  L.  Palmer,  Coordinator  and  Winston  Morris,  Bookkeeper, 
both  of  the  Greene  County  Board  of  Education,  Eutaw,  Alabama,  with  personnel  of 
Greenwood  County  Board  of  Education  and  a  representative  of  National  Cash  Register 
Company.     The  interview  was  held  at  the  Board  of  Education  in  Greenwood,  Mississippi^ 

The  program  is  divided  into  twc^  parts:     (1)  a  conference  on  the  Use  of  the 
NCR- 399  and  (2)  Operator's  Orientiation  -  NCR'^399. 

The  contents  describes  the  power,  decision  making  capabilities,  operation, 
versatlity,  characters,  tapes,  magnetic  ledgers,  modular  corf?  memory,  support  fa- 
cilities,  etc,    of  the,  NCR- 399  with  information  given  on  operational  cost,  support 
facilities  and  special  services. 

This  video  tape  is  designed  to  help  the  students  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  economic  changing  which  is  occuring  in  the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the 
world,  and  the  possible  implication  of  these  changes  for  their  careers. 
DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS 

1.  What  are  alphanumeric  keyboarda  used  for? 

2.  There  are  two  kinds  of  numeric  keyboards  for  use  with  the  NCR-399.     Name  them. 

3.  Can  the  NCR-399  be  upgraded  after  installation? 

A.     How  long  would  it  take  a  system  like  Greene  Court :y  Board  of  Education  to  com- 
plete a  payroll  with  an  NCR-399  in  operation? 

5.  Discuss  some  of  the  time  saving  features  of  this  program. 

6.  What  kinds  of  special  services  will  be  provided  systems  using  the  NCR-399? 

7.  Electronically  encoded  information  on  a  magnetic  strip  is  recorde  !  on  the 
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back  of  each  ledg^.    What  is  this  Inforaatlon  used  fox?  | 

8.  Deacrlbe  the  nature  of  work  with  the  NCR-399. 

9.  Salary  for  accountants  ranged  from  $9,100  -  $17,400  In' 1972,  according  to 

a  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  In  urban  areas.    How  would  you  rate  the  salary 
%rlth  the  level  of  responsibility  and/or  the  complexity  of  the  accounting  work 
with  the  NCR-399? 

10.  How  could  the  D.O.T.  help  one  who  Is  considering  a  career  In  accounting? 

11.  Make  a  brief  summary  fo  the  outstanding  aspects  of  thl^  program. 
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THE  WORLD. OF  WORK  -  PART  XII 
Grade  Levels  ?-12  • 

Woe:    Introduction      3  mln. 
Program  25  mln. 

Sunmary  2  mln. 


tostructor's  notes  for  the  video  tape: 
A  Career  Sem^naT- 


This  18  Part  XII  of  a  20-part  serlek^ 
video  tapes  developed  ou  the  "World  ofV^ 
for  use  m  the  Cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  ProgrL  (C^-OP) 


> 


pJ^o-rJ^^^  ^^^t'Z^::^':^^^^^  -  ^ene 

Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  cXp)  Cooperative  Occupational 


EDITING^ DATE  1/27/75 
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Sypopsts 


^  This  Is  a  unique  counseling  session  which  tells  ypung  people  just  what  tu 
expect  In'the  work  world,  the  availability  of  employment,  the  nature^ of  jobs, 
%rfiere  Jobs  are  found,  the  rewards  and  the  prospect  for  moving  up  the  ladder 

/file  report  encourages  pupil    to  start  planning  now  and  rot  risk  stumbling  into 

■  w 

a  Job  with  whichr^e  will  be  dissatisfied. 

The  program. is  planned  to  help  exiting  students  become  acquainted  with 
the  arrays  6f  educational  and  work  opportunities  available  and  patterns  different 
people  follow  in  developing  careers.  *  ^ 

DISCUSSION^%ESTIO?^S  ■ 

1.  What  resources  are  available  for  assisting  individuals  with  finding  wotk? 

2.  What  kind  of  work  opportunities  are  available  for  students  at  trade  schools, 
colleges  and/or  universities? 

3.  Poet-high  school  students  will  find  it  increasingly  important  to  obtain  the 
best  information  about  jobs  on  campuses.     Who  provides  this  information 
for  college  students?  ^ 

A.     Discuss  the  employment  outlook  for  farming. 

5.  What  is  a  job  title? 

6.  The  1974-75  edition  of  the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  discusses  more  than 
850  occupations  which  are  interesting  to  young  people.     In  which  of  these 

.an  individual  would  have  the  greatest  opportunity  for  advancement  in 
today's  world,  according  to  this  report? 

7.  Hake  a  list  of  the  kinds  of  positions  mentioned  in  this  report. 

8.  Describe  briefly  the  key  aspect  of  this  film. 
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THE  WORLD  OF  WORK  -  PART  XIII 

Grade  Levels  9-12 


Tim$:     Introduction    3  mln. 

Program  25  tnln. 

Summary  2  min. 


Instructor's  notes  for  the  video  t 
Career  Education  / 


ape: 


t 


This  Is  Part  XIII  of, a  20-part  series  of 
video-tapes  developed  on  the  "World  of  Work" 
for  use  In  the  cooperative  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Progran  (CO-OP). 


\ 

This  video  tape  was  prepared  by  the  Audio/Visual  Department  of  the  Greene 
County  Board  of  F^ucation  In  conjunction  with  the  cLperatlve  Occupational 
Opportunities  and  Placement  Program  (CO-OP).  occupational 

EDITING  DATE  2/4/75 
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Synopsis 

This  Is  Part  XIII  of  a  20-part  series  of  video  tapes  developed  on  th«,  "World 
of  Work"  for  use  In  the  Cooj^eratlve  Occupational  Opportunities  and  Placement 
Program  (CO-OP) . 

The  report  Is  a  presentation  given  ^  Mrs.  Anita  Barber,  Consultant  In  Career 
Education  for  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education.     The  contents  are  centered 
gjigund  the  elements  of  career  education:     self-avareness,  educational  awareness, 
fareer  awareness,  economic  awarenss,  decision  making,  beginning  competency,  em- 
ployable skills,  and  attitudes  and  appreclatlpns.     Information  Is  provided  on 
^thods  of  Infusing  career  education  Into  the  on-going  Instructional  programs 
[K-12).     The  report  is  designed  to  help  students  to  perceive  the  relationship  be- 
rVeen  education,  life  roles,  and  life  styles..   This  video  tape  xmy  also 

be  used  in  inservice  training  sessions. 

f 

DISCUSSION  QUESTIONS  ' 

1.  Why  is  it  important  to  start  thinking  about  your  career  now? 

2.  *15escrlbe  briefly  the  key  aspects  of  th^  video  tape  as  state^l  in  Mrs.  Barbcr^s 

message.  ^ 

3.  Do  you  understand    he  difference  between  a  career  and  a  job? 

4.  ^:9ine  the  eight  elements  of  Career  Education.  ^ 

r 

5.  How^ pan  one  Infuse  career  education  into  the  regular  program? 

6.  How  are  the  objectives  of  career  education  similar  to  or  different  from  the 
objectives  of  education? 

7.  What  would  you  like  to  ask  Mrs.  Barber  about  the  local  opportunities  for  high 
school  students  in  the  world  of  work? 

8.  Do  you  agree  with  Mrs.  Barber's  statement  that  career  education  should  be 
Included  in  grade  1  or  below? 
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^OOP  Student.  LuberU  Lawsoo.  Paraaount  ffifb  School  - 
Senior,  at  work  in  th«  Book  Store  of  Mflaa  Cal>i«.  Mlaa 
Lawson  is  one  of  the  si.. dent*  who  haa  bo*n  ^iaoKl  di 
On-cappus  work  tzpcriaoco  under  tba  COOP* 


Coop  students  now 

i     •  ■ 

at  work  in  Comity 


StodenU  are  aho^ring  frtat 
inurt**  in  the  Coopmtlva 
Ou.u  pt  uo  njd  Opportonitiaa 
and  Piaormtnt  Profram 
ICOO?)  aa  tht7  complau 
their  Crft  -etk  or  wor^ 
expcrieoces  provided  thnragb 
th^  n^o^x^fn. 

COOP  is  a  reaearth  project 
in  Vocational  Te<:hnical  Edo* 
cation  developed  lo  help  high 
achool  Btudenta  to  i- -Taaae 
their  depth  of  understanding 
of  their  peraooaJ  capabilitiea 
and  to  broaden  pupila 
occupational  aspirationa  and 
opportunitiea. 

TW  profram  Urfvla  eUi- 
denu  enrolled  in  frades  9-12 
in  five  (5)  Khoola .  by 
providinf  CARCET.  Educa- 
uoo  for  thoat  enrolkd  in 
fradet  9  and  10.  aiteroatinir 
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aaxrastara  ^  Career  Edtica- 
ticn  and  'otf<aiBpaa  work 
cxperian^    for  MbctM) 
groupa  of  atodanta  aorc  - jd  la 
ffradaa  11  and  12. 

The  partJdpatrr  achoola 
are:  Birdine.  Eatmaru  Eutaw 
Mnirlle  Jrade,  E:uw  Hifk 
and  Paramount  Hif h  School 
Several  local  empkrrert  hav« 
cocpcrated  in  proMdir.g  the 
work  expenenc«  for  theae 
pupila. 

COOP  ia  brinf  iirpl^ 
n.entad  by  Greene  County 
Board  of  Educatioo.  Peraona 
interext^  in   the  projgTam 

may  obtain  addhioaal  infor- 
matioo  by  conucting  the 
Project  Director  at  972^900 
or972  tl61.  Andrvv  Green  ia 
Project  Director. 


'  ^my  cooperating 
co-op  program 

««P«  00  the  -World  W  wZt^  i'^'^^Mt^pSonJT^ 
oi-cuit  television.  -^KtS  «f 

;;^«p.biiitie.v;'^rS  «s 

«»  tbejr  oecnpiUontl  unfr.  "S?** 

^ork  performed  bv  .kniJ  (10)  Dirt* 

"tion  designed^^gJS;*^. 
01  eirmng  and  the  world  of 

tomorrow.  Vktr^'^'-^t 
Jnbhc    Law  90-676. 
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PICTURES  ^ 

1.  Students  at  work 

2.  Pupil  orientation  session 
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I .  ABSTRACT 

TITLE t  Applied  Reseaurch  in  Career  Education 

rNSTITOTIONj  John  Adams  High  School,  Portland,  Oregon 

PROJECT  DIRECTOR:  Richard  Withy combe 

Addreast  2528  N.  E.   18^  Avenue 

Portland,  Oregon  97211 
Phone  I  287-9259 

PROJECT  DURATION:  July  1,   197^  through  June  30,  1975 

COSTS:  Federal  Local  Total 

»10,942  $3,990    .  <TTr:932 

NUMBER  OP  STTJDENTS  AFFECTED:    350/yr      NUMBER  OF  STAFF  INVOLVED:  15/yr 

PROJECT  DESCRIPTION: 

Beginning  July  1,  197^f  John  Adoma  High  School  in  Port^^ad,  Oregon 
initiated  a  apecial  career  education  project  designed  to  test  the 
potential  of  utilising  applied  research  techniques  to  facilitate  the 
renovation  of* the  school's  career  education  progranming.    The  project 
was  designed  to  reflecV^a  general  concern  among  Adams  faculty  that 
existing  career  educatVon  programo  within  the  building  were  not  functioning 
too*  satisfactorily .    De^JJ^^^the  excellent  facilities,  equipment,  and 
instructors,  too  few  s^ud^flis  were  conafietently  taking  full  advantage  of 
the  school's  career  education  offerings. 
Purpoee 

In  thle  context,  the  project  sought  to  achieve  two  major  goals.  Iliese 

were:     1)  to  systematically  improve  the  over-all  quality  of  career 

education  programming  within  Adams  Agh  School  through  the  utilization 

of  school-based  applied  research  techniques,  and  2)  to  provide  substantive 

infonnation  to  other  schools  and  other  school  districts  regarding  viable 

methods  for  collecting  and  analy^ing  data  related  to  career  education  offerings. 


• 


Procedures  and  Outcomea 

Throu^out  the  project's  major  activities,   the  technical  backgrounds  of 
epecialized  research  personnel  were  teamed  with  the  philosophical  and  ^ 
curricular  specializations  of  Adams'  career  education  instructors. 
T^rouK^  this  joint  effort,  research  procedures  and  instrumentation  were 
designed  and  tested  in  an  effort  {to  bring  actual  career  education  programs 
.throughout  tiie  school  into  closer  alignment  with  their  potential  student 
'clients;*   their  needs,  background  of  experiences,  and  personal  goals. 
Rather  than  ui3ing  applied  research  techniques  to  change  or  modiiV  the 
students  in  some  basic  way,  research  was  directly  applied  to  programming 
variables  in  order  to  influence  career  prograrrming  change  and/or 
modification,  •      '  .  ■  ^ 


ITie  olfortfl  of  this  joint  project  did  produce  a  number  of  quite  important 
products  (both  useful  data  and  viable  instrumentation).     In  addition,  the 
career  education  staff  orgcuiized  a  major  in-building  staff  development 
workshop  aimed  at  increasing  their  individual  and  collective  skills  in 
measuring  affective  learner  growth  in  the  classroom. 


II.  PROJECT  SETTING  ' 

At  the  time  this  project  was  funded,   John  Adams  High  School 
was  entering  its  fifth  operational  year  as  the  Portland  School 
District's  newest  and  perhaps  best  equipped  cpraprehensive  urban 
high  scHool,     The  four  years  prior  to  1974  were  years  of  major 
change  and  exp>eriment:     1)   the  school  had  received  wide  acclaim. 

for   its  experimental  design  and  organization,     2)  differentiated 

\ 

staffing  efforts  had  been  tried  (with  less  than  total  success), 
3)  major  curriculum  efforts  had  focused  on  interdisciplinary  teams 
and  curricula,  and  4)   the  school  had  committed  itself  to  being  a 
major  test  site  for  experimentation  with  community-based  learning, 
pre-service  teacher  education,  and  heterogeneous  grouping  patterns* 

Behind  these  various  experimental  efforts,  however,  public 
and  professional  reactions  to  Adauns  ranged  from  enthusiastic  acclaim 
to  open  disenchantment.     A  number  of  critics  called  for  the  school 
^    to  return  to  '*more  traditional"  ways  of  conducting   its  educational 
business •     Other  persons- --equally  concerned- --charged  that  the 
school  had  lost   its  "alternative  commitment"  and  had  begun  to  assume 
too  many  "traditional"  features.  it 

* 

In  the  face  of  major  differences  of  opinion  regarding  Adaons 
High  School,   the  majority  of  faculty  at  the  school  continued  to 
seek  out  an  organizational  design  capable  of  carrying  its  commit- 
ment to  excellence  in  urban  education.     To  do  this,   the  faculty  of 

f 

Adams  initiated  a  "school-within-a-school"  structural  organization 
in  the  Spring  of  1974  and  began  to  prepare  for  th^  Fall  openning, 

3. 

1  ^ 


ScKoQl-Within-A-School  Design  •  '  / 

^  *  ^ 

lile  the  Adams  »»school-within-a-school"  (S-W-Sj  program  was 
not  oper\tional  at  the  time  the  Applied  Research  in  Career  Education 
project  wasNyritten,.  it  became  operational  just  prior  to  the  pro- 
ject's initiati^  and  is  a  central  feature  of  the  setting  in  which 
t^he  project  was  maih^ained  and  administered* 

It  its  simplest  ^orm,   the  Adams  S-W-S  program  involved  the  for- 
mation of  eight   (8)   reasonably  autonomous  smaller  "schools"  within  ^ 
the  larger  high  schooio    .Each  "school"  was  designed  to  serve  between 
lOO  and  200  students  with  a  specialized  curriculum  focused  \ipon  one 
of  three  major   learner "goals : 

•  # 

a)  exploration  of  college  and/6r  careers,'  , 

b)  preparation  for  college  ai>d/tfr  .career s ,   and  " 

c)  comprehehsive  education,    invol^^ing  interdiscipl  i^nary 
study  and  general  education  topic^. 

.   .  •  •  /  -      -         '        '       •  • 

In  this  design,   students  were' permit  ted  to  select  their  own 

entry  into  one  of  the  eight  available* "schools".     Whil^  it  was  assumed 
that  this  "school"  would  become  the  location  :for  the  majority  of  a 
student's  school  work,   it  was^ Also  permissible  for  ^any  student  to 
cross-enroll  irfto  one  of  the  remaining  seven  "schools"  to  take  an 
educational  offering. 

As  the  diagram  on  the  follpwinVj  page  show^,  caxSer  education 
offering  were  primarily  maintained  within  two  separate  "schools";  the 
Crosby  School  (career  exploration)   and  the  Flittie  S<:hool  (career 
preparation).     Both  the  Adams  medical  careers  program t#nd  the  voca- 
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tipnal  work  experience  progrcim  were  placed  in  supportive  a/Lignment 
with  the  eight  individual  S-W-S's,    From  this  position,  each  of 

"  '  \  \  ■  . 

these  two  career  education  progrsims  was  expbcted  to  produce /services 
for  the  broader  high  school  population. 

In  the  pre-planning  sessions  which  took  place  prior  to  the  open- 
ing of  the  1974-75  school  yeat,  it  was  anticipated  that  approximately 
200  students  would  forecast  into  the  Career  Preparation  School  and 
that  approximately  150  students  would  forecast  into  the  Cfureer  Ex- 
plojfation  School  •  ^While  there  were  reasons  to  be  9ptimistic  that 


these  enrollment  levels  could  be  reached,  it  was  not  know  whether 
lather  of  these  two  S-W-S*s  could  achieve  a  population  balamce  re- 


^leCtive  of  the  total  high  school  (race,  age,  and  sex) « 


bal^c 

"  Beyond  the  pre-planning  stage,  it  was  determined  that  this  pro- 
ject  would  work  primarily  with  the  staff  and  students  of  the  Career 
E^qjloration  and  Career  Preparation  S-W-S 's« V  Although  broad  questions 
regarding  the  impact  of  career  education  programming  at  Adams  High 
Scliool  were  still  important ,  the  potential  for  studying  the  impact  of 

*-  -  0 

career  education  in  the  context  of  an  urban  "school-within-a-school" 
prograjQ  seemed  too  great  to  be  ignored. 


1  i")  V  '  ^ 

Personnel  were  selected  to  staff  this^project  prior  to  the  open- 


This  offered  the  pr< 


ing  of  the  1974-75  school  year.     This  offered  the  project's  research' 
staff  \n  excellent  opportunity  to  become  involved  in  the  day-to-day 
process  of  designing  the  Adams  "school-within-a-school"  program.  It 
also  enabled  researchers  to  assist  school  planners  bul^d  an  inter- 
locKing  evalua^tion  design. 


Ill,  PROJECT  ORGANIZATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

From  the  onset,  this  project  sought  to  accomplish  two  major 
goals :  *  , 

.  _  ^  t  X  . 

««♦    xo  systematically  improve  the  over-allXquality  of  career 
education  prograr.ming  within  Adams  High  School  through- 
the  utilization  of  school-based  applied  research 
techniques,  and 


.  '  To  provide  substantive  information  to  other  schools  and 

other  school  districts  regarding  viable  methods  for 
collecting  and  analyzing  data  related  to  career  education 
offerings, 

As  the  project \ieveloped,  every  effort  was  made  to  insure  that  the 
project's  organization  and  administration  were  closely  tied  to  t^e 
^n-going  p;:ocesses  of  p/lrogram  planning,  development,  and  operations 
in  the  two  career  education  S-W-S's,     Only  in  this  way,   it  was  felt, 
could  the  project's  goals  be  successfully  achieved*  " 

•V  ■ 

Project  Staffing  and  Meeting  Schedules 

A  ininor  difference  occurred  in  the  project's  staffing  pattern 
from  the  original  intent  of  the  written  proposal.     Rather  than  as- 
sign  one  staff  member  a  major  portion  of  tiine  to  this  project.,  the  ^ 
actual  assignments  were  givign  to  three  part-time  employees:     1)  Miss 
Gail  Whitted  (Project  Administi*ative  Assistant),     2)  Mr,  Mike  Powers 
(Research- Associate) ,  and    3)  Mr,  Kent  Layden  (Research  Associate), 
These  staff  members  reported  to  the  Project  Director,  Dr,  Richard 
Withyjcombe, 

The  change  in  project  staffinc/  was  done  to  facilitate  direct 
participation  by  a  researcher  in  the  planning  and  activities  of  the 


two  career -oriented  S-W-S's  (Flittie  and  Crosby).     Kent  Layden  was 
assigned  to  work  directly  with  the  Flittie  "school"  staff,  while 
Mike  Powers  was  assigned  to  work  with  the  Crosby  "school",  Gail 
Whitted  acted  as  the  project's  secretary,  recorder,  and  budget" 
manager .  i  ' 

Regular  weekly  raeetiags  throughout  the  school  year  too^c  plape 
between  Dr.  Withycojibe  and  the  three  project  staff  members.  These 
meetings  were  designed  to  offer  all  project  staff  an  opiior tunity  to 
,  teview  project  operations,  discuss  features  of  on-going  research 
work,  and  review  the. general  progress  of  the  project  in  relationship 
to  the  p"roje;ct's  major  goals  and  objectives'.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these  regular  staff  meetings,  both  Mike  Powers 
and  Kent  Layderi  were  expected  to  meet  regularly  (no  less  than  once 
each  week)  with  the  pembers  of  the  teaching  staffs  of  the  Flittie 
and  Crosby  "sc/iools".     These  meetings  were  utilized  as  "feed-back" 
sessions— a  time  when  research  work  could  be  reviewed,  findings 
could  be  discussed,  and  new  research  work  could  be  planned. 

Throughout  the  project's  operations,  a  great  deal  of *lattention 
was  paid  to  the  quality  of  communications  between  the  project's 
research  team  and  the  members  of  the  Flittie  and  Crosby  ••schools". 
This  qualitative  measure  of  communications  became  essential  as  raw 
data  was  gathered  and  prepared  for  interpretation.     No  interpretation 
of  data  was  made  without  the  direct  participation  of  the  teaching 
staff  of  the  ••school^^  from  which  the  data  had  been  gathered.     In  a 
number  of  cases,  raw  data  was  presented  to  students  so  that  they  might 
also  become  involved  in  determining  the  "meanings"  of  various  data. 

8» 
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As  the  school  year  progressed,   there  were  several  indications 

of  Ithe  project's  impact  on  the  planning  and  operations  of  both  the 
-  ^)  * 
Flittie  and  Crosby  career  "schools":  ' 

Im     Teachel^s  appeared  much  more  interested  in  asking 

questions  about  their  own  classroom  ^assignments  and 
the  impact  of  these  assignments, 

2m     Both  research  associates   (Powers  and  Layden)  became 

active  team  members  and  were  frequently  asked  to  add  - 
N  their  opinions  to  the  team  planning  process  that  was 

taking  place  in  both  the  Flit^t ie *>and  Crosby  "schools", 

3m     A  number  of  students  began  to  enter  the  project's 

of f ipe----asking  for  help  in  designing  a  questionaire  or 
in  interpreting  the  results  of  a  stutlent -designed  study, 
^        4«-    The^ school's  newspaper  staff  became  interested  in  the 
work  of  the  project  and  began  to  publish  a  number  of 
monthly  articles  on  "Research  "at  Adaig^", 

5,     The  project's'  staiff  was  invited  to  make  research  pres- 
entations before  the  school 's  Parent  Advisory  Board  and 
before  the  District's  Area  II  administr^ative  staff  at  a 
special  meeting  called  by  the  Area  II  Superintendent^ 
and        6,     Other '  "schools"  at  Adaims  began  to  request  research  assist- 
ance from  the  project's  staff  members  (seven  teachers 
from  non-career  education  S-W-S's  requested  special  per- 
mission to  attend  the  in-service  program  sponsored  by 
this  project  for  the  teachers  in  the  Flittie  and  Crosby 
"schools". 

9. 
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As  the  project  gained  momentiiin,  the  pifo ject  *s  staff  began  to 
regard  the  project  as  more  than  "just  another  part-time  job".  In 
the  last  six  months  of  the  project,   literally  hundreds  of  staff 

"hours"  were  spent  doing  unassigned  project  work  completing  tasks 

that  evolved  from  S-W-S  team  meetings,  attending  field  trips  with 
students  and  caxeer  education  staff  members,  making  in-put  into 
many  team  planning  sessions,  and/or  appearing  at  evenirjjg  parent  ^ 
meetings  with  other  "school"  staff  members.     This  commitment  of  the 
research  staff  to  the  two  career  schools-within-schools  was  an  un- 
expected outcome  of  this  project.  ^ 

IV.  RESEARCH  METHODOLOGY 

Two  major  problems  confronted  the  members  of  this  applied  re- 
search  project  at  the  time  the  project  began:     1)   the  untested 
nature  of  the  Adams  S-W-S  program  raised  many  questions  but  did  not 
strongly  suggest  any  preferable  research  methodology,  and    2)  the 
new  organizational  design  was  completely  without  an  available  data 
base  until  September,  1974.     As  a  result,   all  questions  which  could 
be  asked  were  largely  speculative;  without  inferential  data  to  lead 
the  project's  researcherso       j  - 

While  both  of  these  problems  were  anticipated,  there  was  still 
considerable  anxiety  within  the  project o     Despite  frequent  staff 
meetings  to  discuss  "how  to  get  started",   the  research  staff  was  in- 
itially much  better  at  asking  questions  than  at  determining  how  to 
find  answers. 

10. 


By  late  September,  1974,  following  a  series  of  meetings  with 
the  Flittie  and  Crosby  "sChool»»  staffs,  some  basic  questions  were 
formalized:  v 

a)  What  are  The  current  population  Characteristics  of 
ojf  students  enrolled  in  the  Flittie  School?  the 
jS^rosby  School? 

b)  Are  there  any  significant  differences  between  these 
two  populations  of  students  and  the  populations  of 
students  who  chose  to  enroll  in  any  of  the  other  six 
school s-wi thin- a -school? 

1,  Sex  Differences 

2,  Race  Differences 

3,  Age  Differences 

c)  What  other  differences  may  exist,   if  any,  between  the 
student  populations  of  the  Flittie/Crosby  "schools" 
and  the  remaining  student  populations  within  other 
"schools"? 

From  these  initial  questions,'  a  series  of  research  hypotheses 
were  developed.     These  hypotheses  directed  the  efforts  of  the  project 
research  staff  over  the  next  five  months  as  data  was  gathered  from 
student  files,   the  school's  Records  Center,  counselor  files,  and 
from  raw  data  produced  by  the  Testing  Center  in  School  District  #1, 
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Basic  Applied  Research  Hypotheses 

A.     Student  Population  Characteristics     (Age,   Sex,  Race). 

Hq     :       No  significant  differences  will  occur  in  age 
characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
Career  Exploration  or  t^e  Career  Preparation 
S-V/-S's,   when  compared  with  students  enrolled 
inanyotherS-W-S« 

H       :      i^o  significant  differences  will  occur  in  sex 
characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  the 
Career  Exploration  or  the  Career  Preparation 
S-W-S*s,  when  compared  with  students  enrolled 
in  any  other  S-W-So 


H       :       No  significant  differences  will  occur  in  race 
^  characteristics  of  students  enrolled  in  the 

Career  Exploration  or  the  Career  Preparation 
S-W-S's,  when  compared  with  s^dents  enrolled 
in  any  other  S-W-So 


B.     Student  Population  Character istics  .(Standardized  Test  Results). 

H       :       No  significant  differences  will  occur  on  standard- 
ized test  scores  associated  with  ninth  grade  stu- 
\  dents  enrolled  in  the  Career  Exploration  or  the 

Career  Preparatioti  S-W-S's,   when  compared  with 
standardized  test  scores  for   students  enrolled  in 
any  other  S-W-S. 


H       :       No  significant  differences  will  occur  on  standard 
^  ized  test  Icores  associated  with  tenth  arade  stu- 

dents enrolled  in  the  Career  Exploration  or  the 
Career  Prcp«utation  S-W-S's,  when  compared  with 
standardized  test  scores  for  students  enrolled  in 
any  other  S-W-S. 


:       NO  significant  differences  will  occur  on  standard^ 
ized  test  scores  associated  with  eleventh,  grade 
students  enrolled  in  the  Career  Exploration  or  the 
Career  Preparation  S-W-S's,   when  compared  with  the 
standardized  test  scores  for  students  enrolled  in 
any  other  S-W-S.  . 

^  /• 
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C#     student  Pppulation  Characteristics  (Grade  Level  and  Credit  Profiles). 

:     No  significant  differences  will  exist  between 
grade  levej.  and  credit  profiles  of  students 
enrolled  in  the  Career  Exploration  or  Career 
Preparation  S-\)^-S  '  s  p  when  compared  with  grade 
level  and  credit  profiles  of  students  enrolled 
in  any  other  S-W-So 

/ 

D#     Grades  Received  And  Associated  Ab^nteeism* 

Hq     :     No  significant  differences  will  exist  between 

grades  received  and  associated  absenteeism  rates 
of  students  who  enrolled  in  the  Career  Explor-* 
ation  or  Career  Preparation  S-W-S's,  when  com- 
pared with  grades  received  and  associated  absentee- 
ism rates  of  students  enrolled  in  any  other  S-W-S. 

E#     Cross-Enrollment  Patterns.  . 

Hq     t     No  significant  differences  , will  exist  between  the 
actual  nuraber  of  students  who  cross-enroll  into 
either  the  Career  Exploration  or  Career  Prepara- 
tion S-W-S's,  when  compared  with  the, actual  number 
of  crosa-cnrollments  by  students  into  any  other 


2 

NOTE:     As  mentioned  earlier,  the  Adams  school-within-a-school 
model  was  designed  to  enable  students  to  cross-enroll  into  differ- 
ent "schools"  it!  order  to/^^take  a  special  course  (s)   not  offered  within 
the  "school'*  of  choice*     Many  students  took  more  than  one  (1)  course 
"outside"  thuir  own  "school"  during  any  nine  week  grading  period. 

13. 


V.  .APPLIED  RESE/\RCH  FINDINGS 

The  following  basic  findings  can  be  determined  from  the  data 
gathered  by  this  project's  research  team: 

A.     Student  Population  Characteristics  (Age,   Sex,   Race) • 

FINDING:     No  significant  differences  existed  between  the  age 
character ist ics  Qf  \)ne  students  enrolled  in  either 
the  Caireer  Explorktion  or  Cajreer  Preparation  S-W-S*s, 
when  compared  with  the  age  characteristics  of  students 
enrolled  in  other  S-W-S's.     (Hypotheses  Accepted) 

FINDING;     No  significant  differences  existed  between  the  sex 
characteristics  of  the  students  enrolled  in  either 
the  Career   Exploration  or  Career  Preparation  S-W-S's, 
when  corapared  with  the  sex  characteristics  of  students 
enrolled  in  other  S-W-S's.     (Hypotheses  Accepted) 

r. 

FIND  TNG ;     No  significant  differences  existed  between  the  race 

char acterist ics  of  the  students  enrolled  in  either  the 
Career  Exploration  or  Career   Preparation  S-W-S's,  when 
corapared  with  the  race  characteristics  of  students 
enrolled  in  other  S-W-S's.     ( Hypotheses  Accepted) 


3 

A  full  data  presentation  to  support  these  three  findings  is  in- 
.clurted  in  the  back  of  this  report  as  APPENDIX  A-I. 

n 


) 

) 
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B,     Student  Population  Character  is tics   (Standardized  Test  Results)^ 

FINDING:     Major  differences  were  present  between  the  test  scores 

r 

of  ninth  grade  students  enrolled^n  the  Career^^lor- 
ation  and  Career  Preparation  S-W-S's,  when  compared 
with  the  standardized  test  scores  of  ninth  grade  stu- 
dents enrolled  in  other  S-W-S's.     (Hypotheses  Rejected) 

FINDING;     Not  only  were  the  composite  scores  of  students  in  the  V 
two  careef^  schools  considerably  lower  than  the  scores 
of  students  in  other  "schools"  (typically  ranked  fifth 
and  seventh  ;Qf  eight  schools)  /  but  also  the  range  of 
test  scores  appeared  much  more  narrow  for  students  in 
these  two  S-W-S's. 

FINDING:     Major  differences  were  present  between  the  standardized 
test  scores  of  tenth  grade  students  enrolled  in  Xjie 
Career  Exploration  and  Career  Preparation  S-W-S's, 
when  compared  with  the  standardized  test  scores  of 
tenth  grade  students  enrolled  in  other  S-W-S's. 
^Hypotheses  Rejected)  ^ 

F T NO T Nn t     Major  differences  were  present  between  the  test  scores 
of  eleventh  grade  students  enrolled  in  the  Career  Ex- 


4 

A  full  data  presentation  to  support  these  four  findings  is  in- 

eluded  in  the  back  of  this  report  as  APPENDIX  A-II . 
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plorftion  and  Career  Preparation  S-W-S*s,  when  corn- 
par  ea  with  the  standardized  test  scores  of  eleventh 
grade  students  enrolled  in  other  S-W-S's. 
(Hypotheses  Rejected) 

C.     Student  Population  Characteristics  (Grade  Level  And  Credit  Profiles).^ 

i 

FINDING;     Students  enrolled  in  either  the  Career  Exploration 
or  the  Career  F^reparation  S-W-S*s  showed  a  signifi- 
c2Lnt  \enaency  to  be  more  credit  deficient     than  the 
students  who  selected  to  enroll  in\either  the  collcge- 
oriented  S-W-S*s  or  the  comprehensively-oriented 
S - W-S  * s •     ( Hypotheses  Rejected)  \ 

FINDING:     In  both  the  Career  Exploration  and  C^eer  Preparation 
S-W-S*s»   Black  students  were  much  mote  likely  to  be 
credit  deficient  by  grade  level  than  their  non-Black 
student  counterparts.     Additionally,  male  students 
appeared  more  frequently  credit  deficient  than  their 
female  student  counterparts.^ 


5  .  , 

A  full  data  presentation  to  support  these  two  findings  is  in- 
cluded in  the  back  of  this  report  as  APPENDIX  A-III. 
6 

The  researchers  arbitrarily  defined  credit  deficiency  to  be  fewer 
than  4.75  acquired  credits  for  a  tenth  grader;   fewer  than  9.75  ac- 
quired credits  for  an  eleventh  grader;  and,' fewer  than  14.75  acquired 
credits  for  a  twelfth  grade  student. 

16. 
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D«     Grades  Received  And  Associated  Absenteeism, 


FINDING :     During  the  first,  second,  and  third  grading  periods, 
there  was  a  tendency  for  students  enrolled^in  both 
the  Career  Exploration  and  Career  Preparation -S-W-S ' s 
to  receive  poorer  grades  thaui  students  enrolled  within 
other  S-W-S*s  at  Adams  High  School.     Similarly,  the 
students  in  these  two  career-oriented  S-W-S • s  were 
more  likely  to  be  absent  from  school  than  students  in 
other  S-W-S 's^^     (Hypotheses  Reiej^ted) 


Rej^l 


FINDING;     As  the  school  year  (1974r75)  progressed, "there  was  a 

significant  improvement  in  both  the  grading  and  attend- 
ance patterns  of  the  two  career  S-W-S 's.     Although  the 
data  for  the  third  quarter  did  not  yet  match  the^  total 
high  school  profile,  the  differ\pnces  became  insignifi- 
cant. 


7 

A  full  data  presentation  to  support  these  two  findings  is  in- 
cluded in  the  back  of  this  report  as  APPENDIX  A- IV, 
8 

NOTB:     The  significance  of  this  finding  becaime  less  important  as 
the  earlier  findings  were  reported.     If  anything,  the  relative  success 
of  these  two  career-oriented  schools-within-a-school  must  be  judged 
against  a  background  of  the  students  who  selected  to  enroll  in  thes^ 
two  "schools".     Frequently,  these  students  had  not  achieved  success 
in  the  more  traditional  "academic"  prog^raras  of  the  school. 

17. 
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£•     Cross-Bnrollraen ts  By  S-W-S. 


FINDING ;     There  were  significant  differences  in  the  actual 

number  of  cross -enrollments  within  the  two  career- 
oriented  S-W-S 's,   when  compared  to  the  actual  number 
of  cross-enrc^llmen ts  into  any  other  S-W-S  program, 
(Hypothe^^SL  R^ected)  ^ 
/ 

FINDING ;     The  Career  Preparation  S-W-S  had  the  largest  number 
of  students  who  elected  to  cross -enroll  into  one  or 
more  class  offered  by  the  staff  of  that  school  than 
the  number  of  cross-enrollments   into  any  other  S-W-S. 
This  was  true  during  all  four  academic  quarters  at 
Adams  High  School • 

FINDING:     Across  the  entire  hi^h  school,   there  was  distinct 
tendency  for  stuuents  to  mo^t  frequently  cross- 
enroll  into  another   »»school»»  of  identical  orientation 


to  their   "school**  of  choice. 


10 


9  ^ 
A  full  data  presentation  to  support  these   three  findings  is  in- 

cloided  in  the  back  of  this  report  as  AVRNDIX  A-IV,   Section  IV. 

J  ' 

Students  enrolled  in^  one  College  r^repara^ion  »*school**  usually 
cross-enrolled  into  the  other  College  Pr^^rjition  »»school*».     In  the 
career  area,   cross-enrollments  most  frequently  took  place  between 
the  Career  Exploration  and  the  Career   F^reparation  S*-W-S*S. 


18, 


^ 

VI  •  BXPLCHRATORY  RBSE/VRCH 

Although  a  significant  amount  of  project  "time"  was  spend  pro- 
^dtfcing  the  finditigs  which  Hiive  already  been  reported^^,  the  project 
research  te^  and  tHe  staffs  of  the  two  career-or iented  ^school^^*^ 
also  wished  to  conduct  studies  of  other  aspects  of  career  progrsun- 
ming  at  Adams  High  School o     This  second  type  of  applied  research 
vi^s  more  committed  to  "Lxploring  an|i  expanding"  than  to  refining! 
earlier  research,  work.  -  .  - 

Several  areas  of  potential  study  were  immediately  interesting. 
Th^se  areas  included: 

1.  The  possible  relationship  between  self -concept  and 
schoo^-within-a-schobl  selection/ 

2.  The  attitude  of  students  enrolled  in  both  career  S-W^S's 
towaurd  basic  career-orielnted  concepts, 


n 


3.  Tl^e  opinion  of  graduating^students  for  their  individual 
high  school  experiences,  including  their  perceptions  of 
the  quality  of  their  educational  training,  and 

4.  The  extent ^f  agreement  between  staff  and  students  in^ 
,^both  the  Career  Exploration  and  Caree^^^^eparation  S-V\/-S 

for  statements  of  "school"  style  and  dontent. 


11        \  |. 

NOTEij!   While  it  was  important  to  produce  data  in  support  of  the 


^needs  of  bdth  career-oriet'ited  "schools",   it  became  equally  imoortant 
XXo  learn  hpiv  to  display  d^ta  so  that  it  could  be  easily  understood 
and  inter^eted.  ^  This  took  considerable  staff  j^ime,  a^o. 
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Self "-Trgncept  And  S-W-S  Selection  ^ 

One  major  area  ^ ^^^^^^  work  included  within  this  project 
focused  on  the  possible  relationship  between^an  individual  student's 
percepti^  of  himself /her self  and  the  nature  of  the  choices  he/she 
would  mSJce  when  selecting  a  school -within-a-school  of  personal 

^  ... 

choice^     While  it  was  hoped  that  there  would  not  bfe  significant 
,        differences  in  measured  self -concept  b^ween  %.tudents  enrolled  in 
^  the  college,  comprehensive,  or  career  S-W-S'.s,  the  issue  ojf  possible 
differences  dild  encourage  research  investigationo 

In  order  to  study  this  question,   the  research  team  chose  the 


Tennessee  Self  Concept  Scale  developed  by  D*,  William  H,  Fitts 


(1965)  as  the  primary  research  instrument.     Stratified  population 
samples  of  students  were  drawn  from  i;^e  college,  comprehensive,  ^p^i^  ' 
career  S-W-S's  to  total  no  less  than  25  percent  of  the  total  popu- 
lation of  each  S-W-So     The  "Clinical  and  Reg^earch  Form"  of  the 
l^nnessee  Self  Concept  Scale  was  used  to  record  student  responses. 

From  this  sampling  procedure,  several  significant  findings , were 
apparent: 

1,     There  was  a  difference  in  the  "self -concept  profiles  of 
students  who  enrolled  in  the  college-oriented  S-W-S'^ 
from  the  students  who  enrolled  in  the  career -or ient^d\ 
S-W-S's,    Generally,  college-oriented  students  had  much 
higher  self-concept  profiles  than  career -oriented 


— T2-  •  ^  ■      ,  . 

The  volumn  of  this  work  does  not  permit  its  inclusion  within  this 
report.  20,  . 


students*     These  differences  did  not  significantly 
change  when  the  responses  \yere  recoded  oy  ra^x:e^age, 
ojj  sex  of ,  respondent  • 
2.    Career-oriented  students  were  generally  more  positive 
in  relationship  to  their  "physical  self"  than  were 
college-oriented  students©     Also,  despite  having  lower 


pr of il^e^^sjKSres,  career-oriented  students  generally  in- 
dicated greater  "self-iatisfection'^'  jthanj  the  college-  | 
oriented  student o-^  v 

Student  Attitude  Toward  Career  Cor<cepts 

A  second  area  of  exploratory  research  focused  on  gaining  student 
opipion  toward  a  variety  of  career-oriented  Cbncepts.    To  do  this, 
the  resear^^teaon  utilized  instrumentation  patterned  after  the 
Semantic  Differential  developed  by  Charles  £•  Osgood.     A  copy  of 
this  instrumentation  is  included  in  the  back  of  this  report  as 
APPENfDIX  B-l>  .  • 

V^i^e  there  was  some  limited  value  to  the  d^ta  gained  from  this 
research  work,   the  major  interest  of  the  research  team  focused  on  the 
use.of  the  ins trument, ^ itself •     Of  the  various  instruments  used  by 
the.  project,   it  was  discovered  that  the  Semantic  Differential  format 
was  not  easily  handled  by  students  with*^  limited  reading  ability. 
Also,  student  frequently  began  to  "pattern  responses"  from  one  con- 
cept to  the  next---an  indication  that  they  could  r^ot  follow  the 

,i 

directions  (which  require  considerable  mental  agility). 


21. 
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Graduating  Student  Questionaire 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the  school  year,  the  research  team  con- 
structed a  graduate  questionaire.     This  was  administered  to  over 
250  students  on  the  day  of  graduation  practice.     All  responses 
were  kept  confidential* 

Following  the"  administration  of  this  questionaire  to  graduates,  ' 
the  entire  faculty  of  Adams  High  School  was  given  the , same  question- \ 
aire---but  with  direction  to  respond  to  each  item  as  they  believed 


Adams  graduates  would  have  respondedp 

student  responses  were  tabulated  by  male,  female,  eairly  gradu- 
ate,\Und  regular  graduate.     Faculty  responses  were  tabulated  by 
either  male  or  female  only.    A  copy  ^f  the  Adams  Graduate  Question- 
aire  is  included  in  the  back  of  this  report  as  APPENDIX  B-II. 

S^'W-S  style  and  Content  Questionaire  r 

The  last  magor^  instrumentation  developed  Ij^  this  project^s  re- 
search team  was  designed  to  explore  the  perceptions  of  students  in 
all  eighi;  (8)   S-W-S's  towaCT^a  series  of  statements  constructed  by 
the  teaching  staff  of  e^h  S-W-S.     This  instrument,  and  the  method- 
ology employed  in  the  design  of  the  instrument^  netted  very  meaning- 
ful data  to  the  staffs  of  individual  S-W-S's. 

Copies  of  the  research  instrument  for  the  Crosby  School  and  the 
Flittie  School  are  included  in  -the  back  of  this  report  as  APPENDIX 
B-III,     The  actual  summary  of  data  is  presented  for  tl^e  Crosby  and 

, Flittie  S-W-$'8  as  APPENDIX  B-III   (A)  .  ^ 

I    ■     •  •  ! 
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^--Cc-r-riro  I-ut^:      11/7/7-    _  H'^rr^er  cx  Salient. 


i'T.r^]  led: 


I.    Stuiont  roriilati.^n  by  r.-vco  ('vlAte,  Mack,  Otlirr) 


Orhei- 

ri 

798  , 

28.7  • 

67.7 

3.6 

II*     student  pop'^atlon  by  spxr 


Ma-le 

592) 

587 

50.2 

49.8 

III.    ,Dlstrltuti-in  of  studfints  by  grade 'level: 


q      !  10 

1     1 1 

12 

305- 

287 

296 

291 

25.9 

24.3 

25.1 

24.7 

IV.    Distribution  of  students  by  grade,  race,  and  se-x: 
Grade  9  • 


Grade  10 


C  "th-^r 

/ % 

^.-^^ '5.1 

6 

2.0 

V 

^^12.1 

10:2  ^^-^ 

Grade  11 

48 

...'^^  1$.? 

102 

/^ 

—  

43  ^ 

M 
F 


1 

Riack  1 

^/^i8.i 

.85  ^^^^ 
29.6 

4 

1.4. 

0 

100 

3^K9 

3  .^-^ 
2.8 

Grade  12 

/."bJ-te 

/  ? 

4o!^ 
^^^3.8 

31.6 

^^^^^ 

«=-  1  r— r 

35^^^ 

115"^.''^ 
..-^  3'^. 3 
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School:      C\voor3 — Corposiix? 


FOPmATICII  niAR.^.C/."?.irTICS  OF  s-^z-s 

 Datp:  11 A Nujr;be'r  of  Students  riirolled: 


I.     student  population  by  raco  (V^Trlte,  Black,  Other); 


Black        1    '.',111  tf:' 

Othor 

// 

104 

215 

i6 

31.0  . 

64.2 

4.8 

t 

II.     student  population  by  sex: 


i8i 

154 

54.0 

46.0 

III.    Distribution  of  students  by  grade  level; 


9  . 

10 

1 1 

12 

88 

104 

76 

67 

« 

26.3 

31. <2 

22.7 

20.0 

IV.    Distribution  of  students  by  grade,  race,  and  sex: 
Grade  9 


Grade  10 


V 

15 

^^^^4i.o  I 

V 

/ % 

9 

^^^'^  10.2 

25 

,.^^28.4 

.  ,       Grade  1 1 

28  ^^.--^ 
^--^  36.8 

2  . 

2.6 

22^--'''^'^ 
^^'^  29.0 

3x 

4.0 

1  black 

V/hite 

M 

.  24 

23.1 

,^-^30.8 

0 

''^^  0 

17 

16.3 

27 

26.0 

4 

Grade  12 

Placl: 

M 

L  .J 

^^^10.5 

^^34.3 

3 

P 

1 1 

>^i6.4 

22 

..^^32.8 

1 

( 

er|c 


Sphonl : 


Flit tic 


"^""""^'^to :     1l/r/7^^       I?JLT>er  of  Students  Erjrolled: 


-I,  ■  StudPut  population  by  racp.  (VJhite,  Black,  Othcj;) : 


// 

ether 

51 

134 

10 

5C 

26.2 

68.7 

5.1 

II,     student  population  by  sex: 


Kale  , 

# 

79 

59.5 

40:5 

III,    Distribution  of  students  by. grade  level: 


9 

10 

'  11 

12 

49 

56 

45 

45 

25.1 

28.7 

23.1 

23.1 

Grade  9 


Black 

V/hite  . 

othpr  _ 

/ ^ 

8 

0 

0 

>^  6.1 

^^>^8.4 

1 

Grade  1 1 

Black 

'•v'hit''^          !  Oc>;pr 

3 

19  ^.^^ 
^^.^  42.2 

'? 

5 

15  ^^-^ 
^^>'^  33.3 

Grade  12 


M 


19^ 


race,  and 

sex: 

Grade  10 

Bj  ack 

Vjtite 

M 

•10 

^17.9 

^^^^^ 
4i  .O 

0 

^  0 

10 

^-^7.9 

.  10 

5  3 

Black 

V.-hi 

t^ 

6 

^,^^13.3 

15. 

33.3 

^^>^6.8,. 

7 
/ 

6 

..^13.3 

15^ 

Dvr/gw 

erIc  "^'"^'^ 


School:  Cv.:.oy 


?ori?i^\Ticii  c-:;f.\^"'c'^jc7Ics  of  c>-W-3 

 D^t"-:     1l/7A-r       Il-Jirber  of  Staclonts  Pxrollcd: 


I.,'    Studeni>  P'OpAilati-n  by  race  (UTilte,  B3ack^  Other): 


ether 

53 

81 

6 

5C 

37.9. 

.  57.8 

-    4.3  ' 

II.     Stiidnnt  pcjTilatlon  by  sex: 


65 

75 

h6',k 

^3.6 

III.    Distribution  of  students  by  ga^ade  level: 
i 

r 


9 

10 

1 1 

12 

39  . 

48 

31 

22 

27.9 

34.3 

22.1 

15.7 

IV.    Distribution  of  students  by  grade,  race,  and  sex: 
Grade  ^ 


vrr. 

/// 

7 

8 

^  - 

^20.5 

2 

6 

^5.4 

i6 

'^1.0 

M 
P 


Gtade  10 


Grad^*  11 


19.4 

9 

^^^^  29.0 

2 

'^^^ 

M 
F 


1  BJ  ack 
^  i,^^ 29.2 

18. -j 

0 

.^'^  0 

17  ^..-^'^ 
35.^ 

Grade  12 

Black 

1 

.^4.5 

36.4 

0 

0 

V 

5  ^.^^ 

School :  Johnson 


POPUI.iTICN  r-^'APr.CTTRTSTICS  OF  S>-V;-.,q  ■ 

  .■^V7/7it  teer  cf  Students  Diu'ollod: 


I.    Student  population  by  race  (white,  Black,  Other): 


Hlack 

V/hite 

other 

56 

86 

7 

37.6  . 

57.7 

4.7 

Student  population  by 


sex: 


III.    Dlstributioa  of  students  by  grade  level: 


Pllaae 

r  '  -2- 

Ferjale- 

# 

74 

75 

49.7  ^ 

50.3 

9 

[  ID-;* 

11 

12 

54 

4i 

29 

25 

36.2 

27.5 

19.5 

16.8 

IV.    Dlatrlbution  of  studeka  by  gride,  race,  and  sex: 
urade  9 


Paack 

'^-ite 

Cthpr 

8^ 

i4.8 

-''  i8  ^^^^ 
^--^33.3 

\ 

M 

'A 

^^8^ 

i4.8 

19 

,>^35.2 

0 

0 

P 

Grade  10 


Grade  11 


n 

1  Black. 

V/hite 

1  t 

ether 

6  ^^^^ 

14.6 

/  ? 

■  ^ 

9.8 

18 

43.q 

Grade  12 


Black 

.U'hlt.- 

Cthor 

7 

^.-'-^  ?4.i 

1 1  ^^^"^ 

37.9 

0 

6  ^^-^ 

20.7 

.-^^^  10.4 

3i 


Black 

'UTiite 

0  th  op 

M 

6 

6 

0 ^^'^ 

F 

^^^"^STo^ 

^'^'"'Co^ 

DW/gw 
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^    School  1^ 


DatP:    11 //^A^^        Nuir.ber  of  St\idents  terolloci: 


:,    student  r-op'alatlcnvby  race  (V/hit.-i,  Pl:--ck,  C^Jier): 


II,    Student  population  'By  sex 


Plrick 

ether 

if 

64 

79 

3 

45.8 

54.1 

2-1 

'                    1 — ■  

Mal.<^ 

f  Fg!^-^lf^ 

60 

86 

58.9 

rriii    DiGtributlon  of  studipnta  by  grade  level: 


50.1 


10 


27 


18.^ 


11 


42 


28.8 


12 


55 


22.6 


Grade  9 


Whlt^; 

/ 

10 

22.7 

12 

^^^?7.5 

0 

0 

V 

20.  S 

12 

^.^^  :'70 

1 

.5 

Grade  11 

^/ 

8 

19.0 

0 

0 

V 

/i 

11  . 

26.? 

1 

race,  and  sex: 

Grade 

10 

• 

1  Black 

'■Ailtn 

M 

It,, 

.  6  ^ 
22.2 

6 

22.2 

P 

10 

^  57.1 

4 

i4.8 

0 

0 

Grade 

12 

f^la'^k 

M  ' 

13.2 

0 

^^-^  0 

P 

y 

^^^15'.  2 

18 

^4.4 

0 

O     11/1 4//'^ 
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POPUIAtION<HAEACTS^ISTI.CS  0?  S~W-S 
'Hampshird    ■  Date;    1 1  /7/7^t       Number  of  Students  EnroUed-: 


I,    Studejfit  population-by  race  (^■Jhlte^  Bl;;ck,  Other); 


Black  .  ' 

V/hite 

Oth^r' 

// 

37  - 

107 

25.0  . 

'  ,72.3 

2.7 

IX,    student  popula-tion  by  sex: 


Male 

Fenale 

r67  / 

8i 

% 

-f- — = — 

'  !^5.3 

5^.7 

Distribution  of  students  by  grade  lever; 


9  :: 

10 

Pil  

12 

# 

36^ 

4i 

48 

24.3 

15.5 

27.7 

32.5 

IV,    Distribution- of  students  by  grade,  race,  and  sex: 
Grade  .  * 


Black 

White 

Other 

5 

^--^  13.9 

13 

^^^^  36.1 

V 

P  ^^-^ 

17 

^,^^47.2 

0 

0 

Grade  11 

Black 

V/Hlte 

other 

/  % 

9 

..^^ ?2.0 

11  Jix^'^ 

>'-^26.8 

0 

/  $ 

17.1 

^5  ^^^^ 
^-^31.7 

M 


M 
P 


Grade  10 


1  Black 

Vftjite    ' , 

Other 

3  ^ 
/^13.V 

0 

0 

1 

>^^.3 

^^56.5 

0 

P 

Grade  12 

« 

Black 

White  • 

other 

V 

9 

.x-^^^ ?0.8 

1 

2.1 

>^.3 

24  >^ 

^^^50.0 

1 

-2.1 

'i  •  y. 

Iw/gw 


School : 


Me SI row 


]  Date      1 1  /7/7^t       Nujnber  of  Students 


Enrolled: 


Student  population  by  raise  (V/hlte, . Black,  Other): 


Black 

vrnite 

Other 

^  ■ 

15.8 

82..;2  . 

2.0 

II,    Sisudent  population  by  sex: 


73 

79 

48,0 

52.0 
 U 

■7^ 

Dutio 


T 


III,    Distribution  of  students  by  grade  level: 


9 

10 

1 1 

12 

# 

36. 

b.7 

,^9.6 

^2.4' 

4- 


iv.    Distribution  of  students  by 'grade,  race,  and  sex:-^ 

Grade  9        l  Grade  10 


Black 

'/Vhite 

Othej:* 

'A 

1  , 

^^^2.8 

^>^^  36.1 

  ■ "  r> 

J^^^8 

/% 

1  ^.'^ 

'         -              .   Grade  11 

Black 

V.Tiite 

Other 

8  >^ 
^^^17.8 

14  ^^-^ 
^^^^  31.1 

3 

>^  6.7 

19  ^^^^ 

M 
F 


1  Blacky 

V/hlte 

Other 

■  — 

/  ? 

>^  56.  t 

Grade  12 


- 

Black 

Vhite  ° 

Othpr 

M 

3 

^^52.9 

0 

0 

F 

/  ? 

,  DW/gw 
O  11/14/74 
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Scliocl : 


Cuincy 


Datp;    ^^/l/l^^       Nurr.ber  of  Students  Enrolled: 


I,    Student  popolation  by  r^ce  (VfAlto,  Black,  Other):' 


III,    Distribution  of  students  by  grade  level: 


9 

1 1 

12 

# 

48 

34 

22 

% 

31".  1 

31.8 
■> 

2"2.5 

14.6 

Other 

1 

.■I 

36 

109 

23.8 

72.2 

'  4.0 

<• 

II,    student  population  by  sex: 

■      ■    .  :^ 

lilale 

'Ferr^-le 

# 

84 

67 

55.6 

'  44.4 

f 
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IV.    Distribution  of  students  by  gt^de,  race,  and  sex: 
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7 

..^^14.9 
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8 
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55.9 
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F 
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4.2 
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Black 
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2 
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0 

^^.-^  0 
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La 
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School I 


vlATiiV. 


1 1/7/7''  .  i;-a:..bcT  of  Stadcnto  ^J^r'>■i?/-•d: 
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Schcol: 


Cvm.hv 


•  ^   Date:  .  .  1  l/.J?v7^i      r:'ar..bar  of  Students  Ijirolled: 
'      '  .98  (10-1?) 


Grace  10 


5.0+ 
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M 
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0 

0 

0 

'A 

■  1 

0 
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F 
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1 
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0 
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0 

X  0 

/^^^  66.6 

y^  V^'^.f; 

School:     COL  I  ••Gi',  CAV:^  0.>1  V 


 Da  cc :   VJl£Ol  


av/otu^  of  Students  i^iylltd: 
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Grade  1 1 
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7 
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2 
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Grade  12 
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0 
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^  / 
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 J 
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M 

h 
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 ^ 

0 

P 

<^ 
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0 

y^ 

0  y^ 

y^  0 

0 

0 
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M 
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SCHOOL: 


MALYSIS  OP  GR/DIIIQ  PATTl;.RiIS 
^AD/^S^ilJH  SCHOOL  '       QUARTER;  FI RST 


!•     Total  nun;ber  of  individual  gradfe^ 'received  by  students 
dinging  the,  grading  period:         ,  "  . 


.6^ 


II,    Average  number  of  grades  received  per  student 
enrolled:        (    1 »17o  'students)  .  . 


-III.     Grades  given  by 'category; 


r—  — 

Grade 

Number           1       Percentage ' of  Total 

1,1             I  i8.i... 

B 

-922 

!      '       '  14.6 

C 

602 

'     9.5  \ 

DA' 

 L  , 

1    V     /  / 

P 

1,854 

^ — — '  ^"vT"^ — — V — nf 

NP 

\ 

1,570          !               2h.9^  ' 

NG 

7 

IV,    Grades  given  "lit  school"  and  "out  nf  school": 


NuTLber    ^      }        Percentage  of,  To,tal. 

"IN  SC3I00L"; 
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AlIALYSIS  CF  GtUX)Ii:G  FATTrrJIG 


SCHOOL: 


FLIT71K • 


QUAR'TER: 


FIRST 


I.    'Total  nu;r.ber  of  individual  c^'a-des'  r'eceivcd  by  students 
during  the  gradinr;  period: 


85 


Average  number  of  grades  received  per  student 
enrolled:        ,(    1^4  students) 


4. 


III.     Grades  given  by  category^ 


r       '                     ■■■    ■  ■ — ^ 

Grade 

!  ' 

Number 

Percentaj^e  of  Total  | 

A. 

'            "5             i  .  ,15.5 

,  ,      121  . 

14,2 

12.7  f.. 

■  ■  —  ~         ■  — 

"v  °  • 

0.0 

• 

'  P 

 :  

 1 

184 

.21.5      =  . 

NP- 

282                1     -        "  35.0 

! 

NG 

.  .   j  5.1 

  1              -  -   

IV.    Grades  given  "in -school"  and  "out  schdol"; 


'  — — 

.  Number 

■ 

  '  r — ~Tr™           "'  \ 

.,PercGntacG  of  Total 

"IN  SCHOOL" 

542 

65.4  ■  ^ 
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ERIC 


AfJAI^YSIS  OP  GIuDEIG  PATTI-JUiS 


SCHOOL: 


CHOOfiY 


QUARTER :  F-'JioT™  


I.     Tota-l  nun.ber  of  indl vidua]  grades'  received  by  students 
during  the  {^radinc  period: 


802 


II.  •  Averacc  nurrber  of  grades  received  per  student 
enrolled:        C    ^^^0      students)  ' 


III.     Grades  giygn  by  category: 


I       Percentage  of  Total 


IV.    Grades  ^iven  "in.  schobl"  and  "outy -^f  school": 


"H^  SCHOOL" 


"OUT  OF  SCflGOL" 


Number 


'        Percentage  of  Total 


564 


70.3 


3:58 


29.7 


:hcol: 


QU;j{Ti;rt: 


I.     Total  -iu::.l>(.r  of  individu-i]  grades  received  by  studrnti 
durinj  the  c^snclinr  ])arlod: 


II,    Avcraco  nioruber  of  grades  received  per  student 
enrolled:        (  m 0  students) 


III.     Grados  civen  by  category i 


Grade 

NumBer 

1       Percentage  of  Total 

A  . 

1243 

1  ' 

1  20.6 

1 

B 

■  1028- 

>  17.1 

c 

659 

• 

t 

I                                   -  . 

X  \ 
10.9- — n\ 

D/F 

25     !       -  /.4 

^  ^  

P  • 

»^  .J 

1685   ■      '  28^^^ 

1383          ;              23.0    .  . 

1 

NO 

) 
1 

■          .       :  - 

1 

IV,     Grades  rr^vcn  "in  school"  and  "out  r^f  school": 


"^•Tti  SCHOOL" 


Number 


Peroentace  of  Total 


T 


ANALYSIS  OP  GRAI 

SCHOOL :  ri-ITliil', 


I.    Tot.i:l  nurr.bor  of  iiidividuaQ  Grades'  received  by  stud.ents 
during;  th^  Cradint'-  peilod: 


II.    Averace  nrjiibcr  of  {^radeo  received  per  student 

enrolled:        (    ^^J      \qtudonts)  '    "  ^ 


III.    Grad^^given  by  category: 


1 '   

Grade 

1  Niiir,ber 

i       Percentage  of  Total 

A 

1 

129               !  15.2 

i  ' 

B 

156 

18.4 

C 

155  , 

18.3  ■ 

D/F  ^ 

18 

2.1 

P 

153 

18.1 

NP' 

V.   r- 

235                   '         •  27.9 

J 

NG  _ 

^  i 

IV.    Grades  ^ivon  "in  school"  and  "out  of  school": 
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-   Number            |        Percentacn  of  Total 
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ANALYSIS  CF  GIirj:)L\'G  PATI"i:J^a\^^> 

\ 

SCHOOL;  :        CRQ5:;n   QUiLRTER :  S7,C01a)  - 


I.    Total  nuaiber  of  individu:il  grades  received  by  students 

dulling  tlie  grading  period:  69 

) 

II.    Average  number  of  gradeo  received  per  student 
enrolled:        (      ^  ^^7  students) 


in.    Grades  given  by  category: 


1        •  — 

Grade  Number 

1  ■ 

1       Percentage  of  Total 

A 

1:51 

!  1B.9 

B 

107 

It). 5 

V 

d 

62  . 

8,9 

d/f 

1 

 -1-  

0.1 

p 

207 

29.9 

NP, 

— — ■ — '  ^  

26.7  , 

NS  ' 

d  .  — —  

/  '■ 

IV.    Gradoo  given  "in  school"  and  "out  of  school": 


NuTTiher 

r  — ^ 

Pcrcc^ntage  of  Total 

"IN  SCHOOL" 

59.9 

"OUT  OF  SCHOOL" 

?78 

^10.1 
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STUDMT  questiomaiee 


PART  I.    BACKGROUND  INFORIVIATIOM  \ 

PLEASE  COiVlPLETE  THE  BACKGR0UM3  INFORMATION  ITEMS,  BELOW.  TO  DO  THIS 
PLACE  A  {k^)  or  m  (X)  BESIDE  EACH  ITEiAl  THAT  DESCRIBES  YOU.  '  PLEASE 
COMPLETE  ALL  ITEI4S. 

■   ,  £  


N  ■ 

your\  sex. 


1 .  Indicai>^« 

.  MALE 
  PEMAUS 

2.  How  would  you  describe  yourself? 

  AIViERICAN  INDIAN  or  NATIVE  AIVIERICAN 

 \_  BLACK  or  AFRO- AMERICAN 

r^XICAI^I-AI^ERICAN  or  CHI£ANO 


ORIENTAL  or  ASIAJI-AMERICAN 

PUERTO  RICAN  or  SPANISH- spealcing  AJyERICAN 

VJPIITE  oi'  nAUCASiAN  ''^ 


OTHER  (Please  specily) 


3.  '    Indicate  your  age  ar.  yonx^  last  birthday, 

  Under  1 5    1 7 

  16  /   -Over  1l 

4,  Indiciate  yonr  pr^^sent  graVie  in  school. 

I* 

♦  > 

qth  ^       >]  ^  th 


I: 


•  •  .\'     ■  •  •  '     ^  .  .  .  ' 

5.,    What  do  y©u  ^an  to  do  after  you  graduate  from  high  S'chool?  (Make 
only  on(^  mark,  )    ^  "  ' 

J   Do  not  plan  to  graduate;     '  '  '      :•  . 

  Find  a  full  time  jolit,    .   .      ^  . 

  Enter  the  armed  forces, 

 Be  married.  *   '        '  '  ^  -^ 

Will  go  to  college  and  get  a  bachelor^  s  degree, 

  Will  go  \o  college  and  get  a  degree  requiring  work  beyond 

the  bachelor^  s  degree  (IVLJI,  ,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  etc.) 

 ^/ill  go  to  a  technical  school. 

^       Will  go  to  a  business  school.  « 

  Unsure,    "  j  "   f  ' 

  Other    (please  spe^cify)  


II.     GCNGEPTS  _  ^ 

THE  REiyiillNDER  OP  THIS '  QUESTIOimiRE  OTCERMS  TEN  DIFRHREOT  CONCEPTS. 
YOU  ARE  TO  R/lTE  EACH  CONCEPT  PASED  ON.  WHAT  IT  'lyEANS  TO^  YOU.  PLEASK 
-DO 'not  CMET  iUIY  CONCEPT^ 

7  HERE  IS  HOW  YOU  I\BE  TO  USE  THESE  SCa£eS:  .  ,    ■  •  .  ' 

'IP  YOU  FEEL  THE  CONCEPT  IS  VERY  CL,OSELY  RELjlTED  TQ"  ONE  ENB  OP  THE 
^scalt;,  y/iRK  as  FOLLCWS: 

PAIR       X     I  t  1      .    '          i        ..I  UNFAIR 

"  ■  OR      ,     '  ' 

FAIR    !  \  \  I  I  i    ^.    "  UNFAIR 

IP  YOU  FEEL  THE  CCNCr.PT  13  QUITE  >  CLOSELY  (BUT  N£)T . EXTREMELY )  Rl'^LATED  TO 
ONE  PND  OP  THE  SCALE,  MARK  AS  FOLLOWS:  V- 

I  '  ' 

FAIR    ■>     ,      I    X     !     •     I  1          I  I  U^IPAIR 

OR  ■  "      .  > 

FAIR-*  L  ■      I  I  I         I   X     I  UNFAIR  > 

IF|YOU  FICKL  ra^:  CONCEPT  IS  ONLY  ^SLICHTLY  RELATED  TO  ONE  EIvJD,  W^RK  AS 
FOLLOWS :  .  ■  ■ 

FAIR  I  l>  X^l  !         1  I  UNFAIR 

OR 

FAIR  !   .       I  I         'I    X     I  I  UNFAIR. 

IF  THE  CONCEPT  IS  ^lEUTRiOw  OR  THE  SCALE  pOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  THE  CONCEPT, 
MARk  AS  FOLLCWS: 

FAIR   I  ^1  I    X     I  .       I  i  UNFAIR 


f 


\ 


GROUP 

INTEldsTING 
FOLLOWER  ^ 
MAKES  SENSE 
M^^AIIINCrLESS 
FAILURE  . 
PRODUCTIVE 
DEPEimr'n^TT 
V/ORK 


■■   .'.Goneei::t:'^  P^JiL  .?i:LF 
"     i  .         1          1  '       ~l         1  - 

^ 

1  1 

\           \          1  11/ 

i 

^^■\      1      1    ,  • 

 \  L_J  1'    ['  1 

t       11  III 

1      -1      1  1 

1       \      1  '    1  '    1     1  . 

1   '  r-  ^ 

1       1      1  ^ 

EASY 

IMuIVIDUAL 
BORING 
.LEADiCR 

MAKES  HO  SETTSE 
r^ANHNTGI'UL 
SUCCESS 
U1>JPR0DUC,TIVE 


UNfDDPFNDENT 


PLAY 


Concept:    MY  FUTURE 


HAPD  ' 

GROUP  . 

INTORESTITJG 

FOLLOWER 

M/iKES  SENSE 

MF'A]>.mTG]ESS 

FAILl^^. 

PRODUCTIVE 

DlsPEI'JPhlTT 

WORK 


EASY 

nroiVIDTTAJ^  \ 

BORTOG 

LEADER 

MiAKEnS  NO  SENSE 
P^HLWINGFUL" 
\SUCCESS 
UI^rPRODUCTIVE  • 
IlMDhJ'ITJDFHT  ■ 
PLAY 


ERIC 


Ccncept:     CAREER  COUNSELING 


HARD 
GROUP 

•INTERESTING. 
FOLLGV/ER 
MAKES  SENSE 

r^^ra-iGLEss 

I 

failurp: 

PRODUCTIVli: 

DEPENDI'^JT 

WORK 


?IARI) 
GROTJP 

FOLLOWER 

WdQ^S  SENSI') 

M^/uNUfGIFSS 

FAILURE 

PRODUCTIVE 

DEPENDI'IJT 

viom: 


*  ,  Concept 


J 


JCB  S'nJDIES 


EASY 

INDIVIDUAL 

BORBJG 

LEAJ3ER 

MAKES  ::C^  SFI^JSE. 

MF^miGHJL 

SUCCESS 

UNPRODUCTIVE 

p.IDEPrET)BNT 

PIjIY 


EASY 

BIDIVIDFJAL 

BORING 

LEADER 

MAKES  NO  SEI^JSE 
MEMnJGFUL 
VSUCCKSS 
WTPRODUCTIVE 
INDEPENDKInIT 
PLAY 


rage  5  , 
Cone ept :    ATTENDING  CLASS" 


HARD 
' GROUP 

utteresting 

FOLLOV/Eil  . 
.M/iKES  SENSE 
XEiNIlTGiESS 
FAILURE 

DEPFJNDJ^NT 
V/GRK 


1  1 

1       1       t  1 

'    I     1    'I-    1  ' 

■  1     1     ]  1 

.11    1.    1  ' 

.  1  -1 

1      1    ■!  1 

'   \     \     1  I. 

EASY 

niDr/iTUAL 

B^RMG 
LEADER 

MAKES  NO  SENSE 

MFYlNINGFUL 

SUCCl'SS 

UNPRODUCTIVE 

mOEPeiDENT 


Conc<>pt:     EARNING  WAGES 


H>\RD 
GROUP 

INTERESTING 
F01J/;V/ER 
M^IlKES  SI']NSE 

>]E/j:jniGLi';ss 

FAILUI-^ 

PRODUCTIVE 

DEPENDMT 

v/or{K 


EASY 

INDIVIDUAL 
BORING 
LEADER 

MAKES  NO  SINSE 

MEANINGFTIL 

SUCCESS 

UNPRODUCTIVE 

n^rDEPKJMDIvNT 

PIAY 


ERIC 


Concept:  JOBS 


HARD 
GROUP 

P^OI  .LOWER 

FAIUJRK 
PRODUCTIVE 
DEPr-lDFTIT 
WORK 


EASY 

BTDIVIDUyiL 

BORING 
LEADER  . 

NO  SFNSE 
^1FJiNIN0HJL 
SUCCESS 
UI^JPRODUCJTVE 
UniEPENDhNT 
PLAY 


Conn^pt:     IDEAL  SELF 


HARD 

GROLT^ 

TNTI'Rm.STJNG 
I'OLLr.V/ER 
y.hK]',r>  SENSE 

FAILURIs 

I  rodU':tla/t: 

DI-rf'NIEN'i' 
WOf^K 


EASY 

uror/iDUAL 

BORING 

IFJiDVli 

Nii]ai;S  NO  SFNSE 
yivAN  INC  IPUL 

UTIPRODUOTIVE 

H^IDKPI^NDINT 

PL\Y 


§ 


HARD 
GROUP 

TOTLiRESTnTG 

foi.lcvgr 
failure' 

^PRODUC'l'IVE 

I 

V/ORK 


r on n p t :     ai-TlP -JOB  TRAirmTG 


J— _1 


INDIVIDUAL 
RORB^G 

Lr:ADi'R 

MAICES  no  SRNSE' 
MT/iT^irKnUL 

TT^IPRvrUC'IIVK 

IIIDl^'PMJDrOT 

ilAY 


/ 


iiaiId 

GROUP 

n:r]'.RK:yrir[G 

FOIJX.WKR 

y/LKK3  v,mrrA\ 
Mi^iAi'JjriGj  Er.n 

FAIiURI'J 
PRODUcyi'lVK 

diCtendpj  rr 

WORK 


^ '  -n opt :     Hir.H  r/'HOrL 


fA:^y 

M 'IV I  DUAL 

PORH!^} 

LE.\DI'H 

MAKKo  IJG  ::KN3E 
MIsATIIiKrHIL 

cu-ri':n:3 

ur;p*RrDr(MUVE 

XNDi-pjanwr 

PI  AY 
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STUDENT  QUEoTIOtoAIKE 


FiU(T  I.     BACKGROUIID  HTFCRI^ATIGN 

PLE/lSE  complete  the  background  mFORMATICM  lihiAS  PELOVJ.     TO  DO  THIS, 
PL/\CE  A  (v^)  OR        (X)  BESIDE  EACH  ITE.M  THAT  DESCRIBES  YOU.  PLEASE 
COIVLPLETE  MI.  IIJJ-:S. 


Indicate  your  oex. 

  MiilE 

  PTmLF. 

How  would  you  deiicribe  yourself?     ^  '  * 

  AMI'.RICAI^I  niDIAI^J  or  NATIVI'.  AMERICAI^T 

 RLilCK  or  An^O-AIvERIC/ilJ 

  M^XICA^J-/JvlI^:RICAtI  or  CHICAInFO 

  ORIIIiT/A  or  A3IAI^J-/a^RIC/^J 

^   PU1.RT0  RICM  or  SPAi'ilSH- speaking  AKERICj\IJ 

  VfHITE  or  CAUCASIA^T 

  (Please  specify)  


IndicJ^to  your  age  at  your  last  birthday. 
Under  1') 


1 


16 


Indicate  your  prespnt  ^;i'ade  in  school, 
1  Oth 


17 

l8 

Over  l8 
11^ 


Page  2 


5.    What  do  you  plan  to  do  after  you  graduate  from  high  school?  (Make 
only  one  mark . )  ^ .  , 


Do  not  plan  to 'graduate. 
Find  a  full  time  Job. 

Enter  the  armed  forces. 

Be  raarjried. 


Will  go  to  college  and  get ^a  bachelor's  degree. 

.       '  '     '  f 

V/ill  go  to  college  and  get  a  degree  requiring  wCrrk  beyond 
the  bachelor's  degree  ,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  etc.) 

V/ill  go  to  a  technical  school. 


Will  go  to  ^  business  school. 

f 

Unsure. 

Other    (Please  specify)   


\ 


ERIC 


II.  (S;0NCEPTS 


THE  REMAHTDER  OP  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  CONCERNS  TEN  DIFFERFOT  CONCEPTS.  ' 
YOU  ARE  TO  RATE  EACH  CONCEPT ^iiASED  ON  WHAT  IT  MEANS  TO  YOU.  PLEASE 
DO  NOT  CMIT  A>JY  CONCEPT.  •  " 

HERE  IS  HOW  you'''" ARE  TO  USE  THESE  S5ALES: 

IF  YOU  FEEL  Tffi::  CONCEPT  IS  VERY  CLOSEL^  RELATED  TO  ONE  END  OF  THE 
SCALE,  MARK  AS  FOLLOWS: 


FAIR 


FAIR 


I 


OR 


X 


UNFAIR 


UNFAIR 


IF  YOU  FI  J'IL  TIffi  CONCEPT  IS  Q.UITE  .CLOSELY  (BUT  NOT  EXTREMELY)  RI':L/lTI'.D  TO 
ONE  I'HD  OF  THI"  SCALE,  MARK  A3  FOLLOWS-: 


FAIR 


FAIR 


X 


OR 


I  X 


TmFAia 


UNFAIR 


IF  YOU  FlsEL  THE  CONCEPT  IS  ONLY  SLIfflTLY  RELATlJli'  TO  ONE  END,  mRK  AS 
FOLLOWS: 

I  I    X    I  L    .  I    ^     t  UNFAIR 


FAIR 


FAIR 


-OP 


UNFAIR 


IF  THE  CONCEPT  IS  NEUTRAL  OR  TPIE  SCALE  DOES  NOT  APPLY  TO  THE  CONCEPT, 
MARK  AS  FOLLCV/S: 


FAIR 


UT^JFAIR 
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GOOD 
BLACK 
FOLLOWER 
HARD 

HTDIVIDUAL 
MEANINGLESS 
HAPPY 
DEPENDENT 
^  HANDS 
FAILURE 


Concept:    CAREER  ^.rpIES 

—L  \ — 


A. 


7 


BAD 

vraTE 
LE.\DER 
EASY  - 
GROUP 
■  MEANIWGRJL 
SAD 

INDEPENDENT 
HEAD      ;  ' 

SUCCESS 


Concept:     IDEAL  SELF 


CjOOD 
BLACK 
FOLLOWER 
HARD 

nroivrouAL 

MEANHJOLESS 

HAPPY 

DI'.PENDHsIT 

FAILUIUi. 


BAD 

WHITE 

LEADER 

EASY 

GROUP 

MEANINGFUL 
Si\D 

Il>IDEri^M)I^OT 
HEAD 


ERIC 

hfiiinniimrfTiaaia 
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G^OD 
BL>\CK 
FOLLOWI^IK 
HARD 

irnjivnuiAL 
iiAriT  . 

DI'in-UDMIT 
I-'ATLUHl'; 


Concept:    CuMPREHElJSm,  STUDIEC 

I  I.I  \  — U  

I         I         i        I  ■  -  !■   ■  L 

I-     I  \  1.     I  X 


B^J3 

V/HITE 

LEADER 

GROUP 

MFjiMINGRJL 
GAD 

INDEPENDI'I^T 

GU(;c]i;So 


Concf^pt :    m  .RJTTJRI-: 


GO  >l) 

« 

IM)IVIDUAL 

MF^7aM.nTGIJi::;S 

HAPPY 

d]%pe'mj]'i-it 

h/jjd:] 

failitke 


EyJ) 

vraTE^^ 

LTJIDIH 

I':A.Tf 

GROUP 

MTsANIWGFUL 


ERIC 

hminniBTirrriaaiJ 


• 

\ 

raj"  5  ■ 

t 

GOOD 

\ 

\ 

Concept:     CARLER  EXPLORATION 
1          1           i          1          !  i 

\ 

• 

BAD 

BLACK 

!          I        N          !          '       ,  1 

VJHITE 

LEADIsR 

i          I           I          1          !  1 

E/.SY 

HJDlVlDUAL 

1      1      !      1      1  1 

GROUP 

Ni«:/iiiIiiniJ';v3S 

1      1      1      1      1  1 

'MEI/iNTOGKFL 

HAPF/ 

i        ;        1.       1        !  : 

GAD  ' 

DEPrinJI'TIT- 

i        1      >  1  .      1        !'  1 

IWDPlPriJDl'II'l' ' 

- 

h;u:jijs 

1        t        i        1        i  i 

• 

'faiujkk 

1        1        I        i      '  i  1 

GUCCI  ;g:; 

GOOD 

Cono-ppt:     PJsAL  SELF 
!           1           1           i          1  1 

'  \ 

PAD 

BLACK 

1           1           ,           1          1  1 

V/RITI': 

FTiLLOV/ER 

i         :         !          I         I  J 

H/JID 

III!  1 

K^SY 

nmiVIDU/iL 

i        i        i        1        1  ! 

GROT  IP 

MTCyiNnJGIiCGG 

1        1        1        1        i  1 

MKAITTUGHH/ 

IIAPPY 

1   '     i        '        1    '   ^  i 

GAD 

DI'.PP2Ji:)MJT 

/ 

!      1      1       1      1  1 

IlTDI^PJ^lJDJ'l^J^r 

li/illDG 

1             1     '  i      1  i 

FArUJI^K 

y 

1      1      I       i      I  ' 

id 

•ERIC 

a 

1 
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Concept:    ATTENDD^O  CLASS 


GOOD 
BLACK 
FOLLOWER 
HARD 

UnHdividual 
meaningless 

HAPPY 
DEPEl^ENT 
HANDS 
FAILUIil^; 


GOOD 
BIACK 
FOU.OV/ER 
HARD 

INDIVIDUAL 

MKANir>IGIESS 

HAPPY 

DKPENDETTT  ^ 

H/iNDS 

FAlLrm 


:onc4pt:     JOB  STUDHCS 
A' 


BAD 

LEADER 

EASY 

GROUP  , 

MEANINGFUL 
^  SAD 

INDEPi^MDlilNT 

HEAD 
'  SUCCESS 


BAD 

WHITL'> 

LEADER 

EASY 

GROUP 

MEAl-JINGFUL 
SAD 

DsIDEPE^TDIO^T 


;  HEAD 

.-Tuncp.GS 


ERIC 


c 


Pat:^^  7 


Concept:  .  fS^  Pj.qT 


OOOD 

BLAOK 

FOLLOWER 

Dr'JrJJDIilJT  T 


J  u 


i — I 


J  L 


siiccr:r.G 


f>  jno'ppt :     roI  TKnK  STUDIES 


GOOD 

FOLLCVMi  ^ 
IIIDIVIDUAL 

DEI  rTrDIjIJT 
I'ATLUlU'; 


7^ 


H/iD 
WHITIs 

Ei\cy 

GROUP 

MI^lANiriGFlJL 
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.GOOD 
BLACK 
FOLxLOWER 
HARD 

INDIVIDUAL 
MEANINGLESS  - 
HAPPY 
DEPENDENT 
HANDS 
FAILURE 


Concept:    COMUNITy-BASED  LEARNIMG 


BAD 

WHITE 

LEADER 

EASY 

GROUP 

MELANHJGFUL 
SAD 

INDEPENDENT 

HEAD 

SUCCESS 


\  t 


5/7/75 
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THe  follovj-ing  questionnaire  has  bci^^n  developed  so  that  we  rr.ay  find  out  from  you, 
our  graduates,  how  you  personally  feel  toward  different  aspects  of  your  Adams 
school  experience.    You  do  not  need  to  place  your  name  on  this  questionnaire. 

I,  ,  PERSONAL  INFORMPiTION :     (chock  each  item  appropriately)  ^ 

MALE  '    »'EARLY"  GRADUATE  _____ 


FEyALE 


'REGULAR''  GRADUATE 


II.     rERnOTIAL  EXPERIENCE  AT  ADAI^IS: 


>> 

i 

0) 

r-1 

0) 

o 

u 

Q) 

Q) 

'-■^ 

■  a 

0 

OJ 

(U 

^    A  ^ 

O 

U 

U 

U 

■H 

CO 

^  CO 

St 

O  PU 

)2;  o 

Di 

CO.Q 

The  over-all  experiehces  I  havp  had  at 
Adams  ■'aQ-II  help  me  to  become  mere 
successful  at 'Whatever  I  may  choose 
to  do  next  year. 

I  have  received  good 'preparation  for 
entry  into  a  college  or  university 
program.  '       •  '  ^ 

I  havp  received  good  preparation  for  ' 
entry  into  a  career  field.       ,  ^ 

I  have  #liked- the  "school-v.dthin-a- 
'  school"  program  at  .'dams  this  year. 

I  have  had  no  trouble  getting  into 
the  courses/r>].ass'^s  I  wanted  to  talie 
this  year... 

Adams  High  School  is  considerably 
different  from  other  high  schools 
in  Portland. 

The  faculty  at  /-iiii.s  are  v;ell  prepared 
to  teach. 

The  to i??!!!^  staff  at  Adams  has  been 
friendly  atid  helpful. 

"jhe  staff  within  my  own  "schocl- 
wi thin- a- school"  has  been  friendly 
and  helpful. 


-4 


o 


>> 

fH 

0 

CD  • 

St 

It  is  easy  for  a  new  student  to  Adams 
to  get  to  know  otj;aer  people  in  our 
^^,schpol. 

It  has  bpen  easy  for  ra£  to  get  to 
know  other  people  at  Adams. 

I  have  many  student  friends  at  Adam^r^ 

I  have  many  adult  fripnds  at  Adams-,  i 

f 

Students  at  Adams  can  change  the  things  \ 
they  don't  like. 

Students  understand  the  rules  and 
regulations  at  Adams. 

The  rules  and  regulations  at  Adams 
are  fair. 

^Aihile  at  Adams,  I  ha-^e  bpen  encouraged 
t    to  develop  my  own  p^^rsonal  ideas.  y 

^  -     .  ■  \ 

Adams  has  helped  me  to  think  and 
reason  v;ell. 

Adams  is  a  safe  school  to  attend. 

Classroom  discussions  are  exciting  at 
Adams,  with  a  lot  of  active  student 
participation. 

As  a  student  at  Adams,  I  have  had  an 
opportunity  to  say  what  I  would  like 
to  study  in  rry  classes. 

Some  students  have  bothered  me  on  the 
way  to  school,  at  school,  or  on  ray 
way  home  from  school. 

.ThoJre  ar«^  a  sufficient  nmrr.bpr  of 
sotrial  a^rfcivities  Available  for 
studpn/os  at  Adams. 


p. 

o 

o 


a; 
u 

bQ 

c« 

CO 
•H 

Q 


rH  0) 
bO  ^ 

o  a 

U  CO 
-P  'H 
CO  Q  . 
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\     I  have  personally  received  good  guidance 
and  counseling  help  at  Adams, 

My  parents  are  glad  I  attended  Adams  High 
School. 

My  parents  believe  that  I  received  as 
good  as  education  at  Adams  as  I  would 
^  have  received  at  any  other  higK  scho^ol 
in  Portland,  * 

1  am  personally  glad  that  I  attended 
Adams, 

I  personally  believe  that  I  received 

.good  an  education  at  Aciams  as  I 
would  have  received  at  any  other  high 
school  in  Portland, 


a- 
o 
u 

-P  bf) 

CO 


u 


u 


o 

O 


0) 

(1) 
U 

•H 


CO  Q 


DV//gw 
6/2/75 
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/iPPEKDIX.B-III 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


PA^TsJ.     BACKGROUND  INFORMATION 

PIEASE  •  CO^K^TE  THE  BACKGROUND  INFORMATION  ITEMS  BELOW.    .TO  DO  TlilS, 
PLACE  A  (vTySR-AIi^X^),  BESIDE  EACH  ITEM  THAT  DESCRIBES  YOU.  PLEASE 
COMPLETE  ALL  ITEMS,.  I 


1 .    Indicate  your  sex. 

 ^  MALE 

FEMALE 


2.    How  would  you  describe  yourself? 


AMERICAN  HTDIAN  or  NATIVIi:  AMERICAN 

BLACK  or  AFRO- AMERICAN 

MEXICAN-AMERICAN  or  CHICAT^O 

ORIENTAL  or  ASIAN-AMERICAl^J 

PUERTO  RICAN  or  SPANISH- speaking  AMERICAN 

V/HITE  or  CAUCA3I/J^[ 

OTHER  (Please  specify)  


%     Indicate  your  age  at  y«ur  last  birthday. 
 ^  Under  1^ 

  15 

■    16 

4.     Indicatf^  your  prcnr»nt  grade  in  school* 


17 
18 

Over  18 
12^ 


r 

Pagf^  2 

/ 

/ 

What  do  y:)u  pl^  to  do  aft^r  y,ou  graduate  frora  high  schoolr?  (Mako 
only  one  mark. ) 

  Do  not  plan  to  graduate. 

Find  a  full  time  jote. 

  Hiltf^r  th^»  arm^d  forces. 

  Be  marri*>il. 

  Will        to  college  and  get  a-**>achelor \s  d<^gre<^. 

 ^    Will  go  to  college  and  g«t  a  degree  roquirlng  work  beyond 

'*he  haohelor'a  degree  .(M. A.  ,  Ph.D.',  M.D.,  etc.) 

  Will  go  t#  a  tcchrJ^cal  school. 

  V/ill  g*^  to  a  buoiness  school.  J  > 

  "insure. 

  Other     (Please  specify) 

Indicate  th^  highent  educational  level  attained  by  y^ur  parents. 
Fathc»r  Mother 

  ^   8^  gradr  or  less 

    Fart  high  r^ch^^l 

    High  noh#ol  graduate  ^  ^ 

    Part  c#llege 

  r«llegp  graduate 

'      Graduate  or  pr^f enaior^al  •egr^-^^ 

requiring  work  beyond  collo/rn  ^Taduation. 
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PART  II.    .LEARNING  PREFERENCES 

THE  REMAINING  STATEMENTS"  ON  THIS  (QUESTIONNAIRE  EACH  DESCRIBE  DIFFERENT 
FEATURES  ABOUT  HIGH  SCHOOL  (things  t#  leam  or  ways  t#  learn),     SOME  OP 
THESE  STATEMENTS  MAY  BE  VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU.     OTHER  STATEMENTS  MAY  NOT 
BE  AS  IMPORTANT, 

PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  EACH  STATEMENT  AS  IF  YOU  WERE  DESCRIBING  YOURSELF  T4 
YOURSELF,  '  READ  EACH  STATEMENT  CAREFULLY;  THEN  SELECT  ONE  OF  THE  FIVE 
RESPONSES  LISTED  BELCW.     PUT  A  CIRCLE  (G )  AROUND  THE  RESPONSE  YOU 
CHOOSE  PGR  EACH  ITEM  ON  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE.     PLEASE  DO  NOT  OMIT  ANY  ITEM. 


Completely     Mostly      Partly  False  and     Mostly  Completely 


False 
1 


False 
2 


PELTtly  True 
3 


RI':SPONSES-— 
FOR  EXAMPLE.; 

"As  a  student,  I  like  to  •   .  ."^ 
1  ,     Write'  easays. 

2.     Diocuss  ideas  about  people  and  things. 


True 
4 


"Aa  a  sttl4ent,  I  like  to  .   .  .  " : 

1.  Rwad. 

2.  Have  a  chance  to  Work  independently, 

3.  Diocuss  what  I  am  learning  with  other  students 
in  class  sessions, 

k.    'Take  responsibility  for  planning  and  carrying 
>>ut  group  projects, 

5,  Develop  the  necessary  .^tudy  haoita  to  s\icceed 
in  college, 

6,  3e  part  wf  a  group  that  does  things  together  and 
helps  each  other,  e,g,  ,,  field  trips, 

/  ^ 

7,  Leank  independently  on  projects  that  interest 

me, 

8,  Leam  to  use  tools,  machines  and  equipment, 

5,     Feel  g^od  when  I  have  mastered  a  new  technique, 
process  or  skill. 


2 

2 


2  3 

2  3 

2 


True 

5 


3  W: 

3  ^ 


5 
5 


2345 
2      3      h  '  5 


k  5 

k  ■  5 

k  5 

'k  5 


23^5 
2345 

2.3      4  5 


ERIC 
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10.    Bfi  able  to  earn  credit  by  going  off-campua 

to  work  in  schools,  hospitals,  and  othe^  work 
sites.  1 


11.  Havft  teachers  listen  and  advise  about  school  and 
personal  problems.    The  counselor  is^  able  to 
help  people  with  probletos. 

12.  Have  a  good  learning  envlrorjment. 

13«    Use  what  I  leam  in  practical  ways,  such  as 
preparing  or  fixing  things. 

l4.    Set  specific  goals  for  myself  and  then  try  to 
achieve  them.  ^ 

15«    Leam  about  myself,  why  I  do  things  and  what 
other  people  think  of  me. 

16.  Pass  or  fail  on  my  own  performance. 

17.  Pick  my  own  classes  and  teachers. 

18.  Peel  or  see  the  results  of  what  I  am  learning. 

19.  Workmen  projects  that  I-  can  cl|Dose  for  myself. 

20.  Leam  how  things  like  art,  language,  math, 
science,  history,  drama,  psychology,  etc., 
are  corjiected  in  my  life. 


2 
2 


2 
2 
2 
2 
2 


3 
3 

3 

3 

3 

3 
3 

3 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 


5 
5 


5 
5 
5 
5 
5 


>m^ 


etcly  Mostly  Partly  False  and  Mostly  Completely 
se  False  Partly  True  True  True 


1 


STUDENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 


PART  I.     BACKGROUND  INPORMATIQN 

PLEASE  COMPLETE  THE  BACKGROUND  INPORMATIQN  ITEMS  BELOW.  TO  DO  THIS, 
PLACE  A  OR  AN  (X)  BESIDE  EACH  ITEM  THAT  DESCRIBES  YOU.  PLEASE 

COMPLETE  ALL  ITEMS. 


1.  Indicate  your  sex. 

  MALE 

  FEMALE  \^ 

2.  How  would  you  describe  yourself?  ^ 

  AMERICAN  INDIAN  or  NATIVE  AMERICAN 

  BLACK  or  AFRO- AMERICAN 

  MEXICAN-AMKRICAN  or  CHICANO 

'       ORIENTAL  or  ASIAN- AMERICAN 

 PUERTO  RICAN  or  SPANISH- speaking  AMERICAN 

 WHITE  or  CAUCASIAN 

  OTHER  (Please  specify)   


Indicate  your  age  at  y#ur  last  birthday. 

  Under  15  *  ^    17 

 1  15   18 

  16  ^    Over  18 

4.     Indicate  your  present  grade  in  schb^l. 

rjtii  1  >!  til 

1  0th  >|  2th 


er!c  >b 


Pag^  2 


5.    What  do  yju  plan  to  do  after  y#u  graduate  from  high  school?  (Make 
only  one  mark. ) 

  Do  not  plan  to 'graduate. 

  Find  a  full  time  Joli. 

  Enter  th;^  armed  forces. 

  Be  married.  ^ 

  Will  g9  to  college  and  get  a  bachelor's  degree. 


Will  go  to  college  and  get  a  degree  roquiring  work  lieyond 
^JtiB  bachelor's  degree  (M.A. ,  Ph.D.,  M.D.,  etc.) 

Will  g«  t#  a  technical  school. 

Will  go  to^  a  business  school. 

ynsure , 

Other    (Please  specify)   


6*    Indicate  the  highest  educational  level  attained  by  .y#ur  parents. 


Father  Mother 


8^  grade  or  less 

Part  high  sch#«l 

High  sch««l  graduate 

Part  c#llege 

C#llege  graduate 

Graduate  or  professional  •egree 
requiring  w«rk  beyond  college  graduation • 
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PART  II.     LEARNING  PREFERENCES 

THE  REMAINING  STATEMENTS  ON  THIS  QUESTIONNAIRE  EACH  DESCRIBE  DIFFERENT 
FEATURES  ABOUT  HIGH  CCHOOL  (things  to  leam  or  ways  to  leam),     SOME  OF 
THESE  STATEMENTS  MAY  BE  VERY  IMPORTANT  TO  YOU.  "  OTHER  STATEMENTS  MAY  NOT 
BE  A3  IMPORTANT. 

PLEASE  RESPOND  TO  EACH  STATEMENT  AS  IF  YOU  WERE  DESCRIBING  YOURSELF  TO 
YOURSELF.     READ  EACH  STATEMENT  CAREFULLY;  THEN  SELECT  ONE  OF  THE  FIVE 
RESPONiiES'  LISTED  BELOV/.     PUT  A  CIRCLE  (Q)  AROUND  IHE 'RESPONSE  YOU  CHOOSE 
FOR  EACH  ITEM  W  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE,-    PLEASE  DO  NOT  OMIT  ANY  ITEM. 

Completely     Mostly      Pai'tly  False  and      Mostly  Cc^nipletely 
False  False  Partly  True         True  True 

Rl^lSPOl'felS™        1  2  1>  '     ^  5 

FOR  EXAMPLE: 

"As  a  etudent,  I  like  to  .   .  ^ 

1.  Write  essays.  1        2        3      ^V;  5 

2.  Discuss  ideas  about  people  and  things.        '  1^;      2        ^  ^ 

"Ae  a  student,  I  like  to  .   .  . 

1.  Feel  that  my  teachers  are  interested  in  me,  « 
available  to  talk  to,'  ax)4-  enjoy  participating 
in  various  activities  with  other  students  and 

.nie.  1         2        ;5        4  3 

2.  Be  part  of  a  group  that  does  thingo  together  and 

helps  each  other,  e.g.,  field  trips.  12^45 

3.  Have  teachers  listen  and  advise  about  school  and  ^ 
personal  problems.     The  covnselor"  is  aiile  to 

help  people  vd.th  proLleirs.  12  3^3 

4.  Have  claoses  held  all  over  the  school,  not  Just 

in  one  place  in  the  building.  12^45 

5.  Go  into  the  school  or  counsellr^  offices  or 

classrooms  to  visit  and  get  t#  know  people.  12  3^5 

6.  Have  classes  that  are  composed  •f  black, 
white,  chicano  and  students  #f  other 

cuXt^oral  backgrounds.  12  3^5 

i-  .  '  ^ 

7.  Attend  class  regularly.  ,  12  3^5 

8.  Learn  by  respondir\g  to  speakers,  films,  trips, 

etc.,  I  have  experienced.     *  12  3^5 


•  Page  k  ^  ' 

-,  V  ft-  7  ■ 

9.     Start  classes  *at  9:10  am.  12  3.^5^ 

■ft. 

10.  DisQuas  what  I  am  learning  with  other  students 

in  class  sessions,  .  '12  3^5 

11.  Be  able  to  earn  credit  i»y  going  off-campus  to  ^  ^  ^ 
>        work  in  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  work 

sites.  .        /  1    '    ?        3       ^  5*^ 

12.  Have  a  staff  that  represents  diverse  teaching 
methods,  ages,  points  of  view  and  cultural 

backgrounds.  12  3^5 

13.  Set  specific  goals  for  myself  and  then  try  to 

achieve  them.  12  3^5 

14.  Work  in  small  groups  ajid  learn  ab#ut  rayqelf 

and  others.  '12  3^5^ 

tf 

It;.     Learn  how  things  like  art,  language,  math, 
science,  hi-story,  drama,  psychology,  etc., 

are  connected  in  my  life.  12  3^5* 

16.  Avoid  attending  and  participating  in  corcmtn 

high  school  activities  like  assemblies,  ? 
corrmittees,  etc,  f        .     '  • 

17.  Feel  or  see  the  refijilts  of  what  I  am  learning.  1        2  3  4-5 

18.  Pick  my  own  claOv^eo  and  teachers.  '  1  2  3  ^  5 
19«  ^  Have  a  charfce  to  work  independently.  12  3^5 
2#.     Learn  to  use  tools,  machines  and  equipment.,  1        2  4   "  5 


Completely      Mostly      Partly  False^  and      Mostly  Completely 
False  False  Partly  True  True  True 


4 
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J-JMMARY  OF  TlfK  REI\;hT 

Diii:  ir.  a  report  for  the  second  year  of  a  three  year  project 
coveriii^  the  period  form  July  1,  197^^  to  oepterriber  It 
overlapn  the  firr,t  year  project  which  enried  September  ✓-0 ,  1^^'^*  aril 
th*j  third  year  pro.ject  becinnin^j  Jily  1,  197^.     T>ie  back^^roa;ui  of 
the  project  is  dir^cuBsed  in  the  firr^t  year*G  report, 

Tlie  major  |j^oal;of  the  project  in.  to  ma^e  it  por,55ible  for  all 
studentG,  as  they  leave  Javis  County  ochooln,   to  move  cnoothly  onto 
the  next  step  in  their  career  plane.     To  acconj)liGri  this  a  Gub-/^o'»l 
is  to  nakc  career  education  a  vital  part  of  the  school  prof^rarr. 
throuf^hout  th^  entire  district. 


Majro  changes  in  the  second  year  project    lesi^'in  v;^rc  brin^-^ir.j 
about  the  necessary  expansion  from  the  five  cone  s-chools  to  all 
schools  in  the  district,   char.^^in^  the  per^nnel  st-nacture  to 
help  move  reoponsibility*  for  career  education  from  the  district 
staff  to  the  individaul  schools,  and  preparin^^  /ruidos  for  use  in 
the  secondarv  school r> 


In  service  pronjra/f.s  were  provided  for  all  teacher.,  in  the 
elementary  schoolTTof  the  district  dordrin^v  to  dev(^l^j^  a  career 
education  j.ro/^ram,   for  a  ca'cire  of  ,teachors  f rop  zxll'^'^tlie  districts 
hunior  hir:h  scliools,   the  dej)artment  l^eads  from  all  secondary 
:':hools  in  the  district.     In  a  lditinn  some  t^ichers  participate  i  " 
in  a  state  sponsored  junior  hi/^h  scliool  workshop  in  career 
educfition.  .  - 

Career  ir\f orriiation  centers,  and  prop^rams  for  tlieir  use,  we/e 
e::tablir;ned  in  five  hif];h  schools  and  bef^un  in  the  other  hi/^}] 
school  and  all  nim?  junior  hif^h  schools. 

Toacliers  throughout  the  ^iistrict  as  well  as  in  the  cone 
schools,   infused  career  education  in  the^r  teachinp;,  A)x\  tlie    "  ,^  ' 
elementary  level  the  use  of  the  World  of  Woi^k  units  was  district- 
wide*,  while  career  mini-units  were  developed  in  all  cone  schools, 
liands-on  experiences  were  uaed  in  the  project  secondary  schoo^ls.- 
All  hi'gh  schooi'rS  provided  on-the-job  experiences  for  stu.dente. 
fr>  .  *  ^ 

Tefsting  and"  counseling  effort-fj  were  carri^^d  on  especially 
in  the  secondary  schools.     These  culminated  with  a  job  pla^Cement 
j»rogram  for  graduating  students  and  a  summer  job 'jxlacejment  *  ser- 
vice for  all  otudents.     Those  graduates,  derbfring  further  training 
were  asni6te(J  with  the  enrollment  procedures*. 

Dp.  Milford  C.  Cottrell  was  the  third  party  evaluator.  He 
followed  the  guidelines  established  by  the  USOE.  Considerable 
data  was  accurmxlated  relative -tp.  the  impact  of  the  career  educa- 
tion program  on  students  and  t^^achers. 

Gome  conclusions  from  these  data  indicate  that:  ^ 

1.     Treatment  school  students  scored  higher" than  non-treatV 
ment  students  in^qelf  awareness,  knowledge  of  work,  and  decicic|Ti 


/ 
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rakiri^':  aMlity. 

.     ^r/t^'        percent  of  ^^raduating  students  received  job  counseling:. 

^.     Tnore  16  a  lack  ^of  understanding:  of  economic  concepts  amonp; 
ntudontr,  in  the  treatment  schools. 

Gtudentr  responded  pocitively  to  special  career  mini-courses. 

'niere  is  a  variation  of  student  attitude  toward  on-the-job 
training  exroriences.     The  older  students  were  more  positive. 

Oiil'tren  are  generally  pleased  with  career  education  activitiei 

'\     Poachers  were  favorable  in  their  evaluation  *of  in-service 
nx'jericncer;. 

3orial  studios  teachers  were  most  favorable  towar^  carew^ 
educ  ition  wla  Le  math^-matics  teachers  tended  to  be  the  most\  uncertain. 

Teachers  were  p;enerally  enthusiastic  about  usinp;  resource 
visitors  fron.  the  community  and  with  mini-courses. 


LLe:r.entary  and  Junior  hi^^h  teachers  placed  high  value  on  role  ^ 

p!  iyiKf> 

}1.     lliere  is  a  tendency  for  teachers  to  see  one  str^^te^^y  as  the 
wv.olc  of  oafcer  education,  ie:    WOW, units  on  the  elementary  level  and 

r.ini-ccnarsen  in  the  secondary  schools. 

It 

It'^    Teachers  and  administrators  have  a  positive  attitude  toward 
h.'ireor  education. 

1        larents  frenorally  wore  favorable  to  a  career  education  pro^^rar.. 

I '4.     'Yhn  >:oal  of  district  wide  career  education  is  be(7irjpin^  to  be 
real ired. 
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PART  I 


NARRATIVE  REPORT 


6-Narrative 


The  background  Rationale ,  locale,   scope,   Geqii6nce,  guidelines, 
administrative  orgamzation,  ajid  personnel  of  this  project  were  dis- 
cussed in  the  first  year's  interni  re]^ort  and  need  not "^be  repeated 
here.  ^ 

The  designation  of  programs  on  the  various  levels  was  changed. 
Rather  than  calling  all  components  career  education  we  designate  the 
elementary  component  "The  World  of  Work  Program",  the  junior  high 
component  "The  Career  Exploration  Program",  the  senior  high  school 
component  "The  Career  Preparation  Program",  and  the  post  high  school 
component  "The  Skills  Development  Program". 

6a  -  Problem  Areas 

Eleven  identified  problems  were  also  discussed  in  the  first 
year  report.  They  centered  around  student  and  parent  attitudes  to- 
ward school,  the  need  for  reliable  career  information,  the  need  for 
Btudents  exiting  school  to  have  a  marketable  skill,  the  ability  to, 
get  and  hold  a  job,  the  special  need  of  the  economically  disadvantaged 
to  make  early  career  choices,  the  need  for  training  to  make  respon- 
sible career  contributions,  and  the  need  for  establishing  a  work  ethic. 

( b  -  Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project 

The  major  goal  of  the  project  is  to  establish  a  program  that  "will 
evolve  into  a  vital  part  of  the  on-going  comprehensive  career  education 
^pro^ram  and  wi-ll  become  a  vital  part  of  the  school  system  throughout 
the  whole  district". 

The  instructional  and  procedural  objectives  as  written  in  the 
original  grant  proposal  were  re-written  to  make  them  more  measurable."^ 

The  model  lor  scope  and  sequence  was  also  re-drawn  to  clarify  the 
relationsnipd  of  the  upper  high  school  and  the  post  liigh  school  pro- 
gram."^  ► 

fx  -  Pro ject' Design  and  Procedures 

The  major  change  in  the  program  design  was  to  expand  career 
education  district  wide.     This  involves  thirty  five  elementary  schools, 
nine  junior  high  schools,  six  high  schools,  an  area  vocational  center, 
and  a  school  f or^exceptional  children.     A  student  enrollment  of 
approximately  35iOOO  is  involved. 

While  the  five  cone  schools  (Davis  High  School,  Kaysville  Middle 
School,  and  Burton,  Farmington,  and  Kaysville  Elementary  Schools)  are 
still  the  project  exemplary  schools  and  are  used  for  purposes  of 
evaluation,  all  the  other  schools  in  the  district,  with  the  exception 
of  five  elementary  schools,  were  involved  in  a  career  education  program 
to  some  degree.     The  evaluation  section  of  this  report  makes  reference 
to  some  results  of  this  district  wide  activity. 
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u'hangee/were  made,  in  the  district  career  education  staff  at  the 
e^Muning  of  the  year.     Ttie  career  placement  specialist  became  the  hi^';h 
■  ','-1  career  education  coordinator.     The  district  elementary  social 
t  I  lies  cunsultant  joined  the  career  €f^lucation  staff  fur  the  purijosu 
mvoiving  all  elementary  schools  fiuid  infusing  career  education  into 
the  elementary  social  studies  curriculum.     The  career  education  curricu- 
.  ur.  specialist,  responsible  for  the  three  cone  elementary  schools,  -Sjent 
i'iot  half  of  his  time  in  career  education  activity.     During  the  year 
rnt?dia  development  technician  position  was  phased  out. 
rtiis  reorgeini nation  along  with  further  reorgan^ation  for  the 
'    iri  year,  is  in  line  with  an  attempt  to  place  career  education  res- 

...  nility  in  the  individual  schools  rather  than  with  a  dis^trict 
.  tuff. 

Training 

In  August  the  three  elementary  principals  met  and  finali/.ed 
V  i'lHi.  fur  an  in-service  training  workCTiop  for  the  teachers  in  their 
/^,noois.     New  teachers  in  these  schools  received  an  orientation  to  the 
World  of  Work  program.     This  was  directed  by  the  district  career  educa- 
tion director,  and  the  curriculum  spec:^ist.     Consultants  acquainted 
trj*  n^w  teachers  with  specific  World  o^ork  activities  on  a  grade 
r  iSi:,. 

All  of  the  teachers  of  the  three  project  elementary  schools  met 
:ri  their  individual  schools  und^r  the  direction  of  their  principal  in 
two  lay  workshop  to  become  acquainted  with  ^^areer  education  materials 
prfij-are  career  teaching  units  for  the  year.     On  August  l6th 
tr.t'.^ti  teachers  held  a  workshop  with  Dr.  Victor  Cline  of  the  psycho!  o^;y 
!ts  irtment  of  the  University  of  Utah.  ^ 

i>uring  September  the  elementary  social  studies  cJinsultant  held 
.fit'p:;  with  the  staffs  of  twenty  four  non  project  elementary  schools 

*  i\  w(?re  becoming  involved  in  career  education  this  year. 

.^'i^  iag  the  summer  })lamiinp:  sessions  for  a  junior  lii  gh  ^ch(;ul 
...  ;  w*.*re  held  with  all  junior  high  sctiool  principals.  Decisifvu 

-v.,..  .Tiade  to  hold  workshops  for  two  teachers  from  each  junior  high  school, 
.iwject  and  non-project,  from  each  of  five  academic  areas-Knglish ,  science, 
-.ath^^matics,   social  studies^  and  physical  education  and  health.  T^iese 
f*H-hors  then  returned  to  their  schools  and  became  a  cadre  for  career 

*  Vi  alinn  implementation.     The  workshops  were  directed  by  Dr.  Carn  Cou.nbi, 
1   thtj  ik-igJiam  Young  University  along  with  four  other  consultants,  inn} 

iiu^  e'x;;h  <iepartment.     I'lie  workshops  were  focused  on  "how  to"  hf^l]js  fur 
t.t^axiliers. 

During  June  and  July,  1975  seven  jimioi  high  school  teachers  from 

*  district  participated  in  a  twenty  day  workshop  sponsored  by  tlie 
:tMh  ntate*  Department  of  Education.     The  purpose  of  the  workshop  was  tu 
:-v»ilup  career  education  curriculum  guides.     These  teachers  will  field 

their  material  during  the  1975~6  school  year 

New  teachers  at  Davis  High  School  were  oriented  in  career  educatj(;ii/ 
and  the  career  information  center  by  the  high  school  ^coordinator.  De- 

utrnental  meetings  were  held  to  . develop  the  concept  of  infusion  of 
■an*er  education  into  regiJiLar  clasf>  room  programs. 

. .  .   1 
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One  hundred  fifty  four  teachers  representing  the  departments  of  all 
secondary  schools  in  the  district  attended  a  two  day  workshop  in  September, 
1975.     Tlie  new  guides  were  introduced  and  the  teachers  developed  ideas 
that  could  be  uc6d  in  their  individual  departments.     These  teachers  will 
return  to  their  schools  and  go  through  the  same  proceJss  with  the  other 
teachers.     A  follow  up  session  will  be  held  later.     Written  reports  in- 
cluding ideap  developed  will  be  submitted  in  December.     New  ideas  will 
be  circulated  throughout  the  district.  ,^  V 

The  staff  held  regular  bi-weekly  meetings.     The  meetings  were 
devoted  to  current  problems,  project  development,  and  career  education 
concepts. 

The  director  attendee^  two  conferences  during  the  year-one  at  Denver 
and  one  at  Dallas. 

The  principal  of  the  project  high  school  attended  a  mini-conference 
in  Washington  called  by  Kenneth  Hoyt. 

4       /  '  ti      '  ' 

Inf orrtiation  Centers 

Career  information  centers  are  in  operati^QA  at  five  of .  the.  districts 
high  schools.     A  center  has  been  started  at  Woods  Cross  High  School  and 
others  at  each  of  the  nine  junior  high  schools.  \ 

Programs  for  ,the  u^se  of^  the  center  by  students  were  completed  in 
the  five  high  schools.     The  programs  vary  from  schoolTlo  school.  A 
common  element  is  the  orientation  of  three  to  five^ours  duration  of 
all  sophomore  students  in  the  use  of  the  career  center.     At  Davis  High 
School  one  hundred  and  nine  of  the  one  ^j^indred  and  thirty  foi^r 
sophomores  who  completed  the  orientation  in  the  first  semester  asked 
for  and  we r^)^ granted  additio^l  tirhe  of  one  to  four  hours  for  further 
work  in  the  center. 

Class  Ho(jTTr^ctivity 

Teachers  are  becoming  more  aware  of  the  Worfd  c^T  ^Work  (WOW)  con- 
cepts and  are  incorporating  them  into  the  ongoing  curriculum.  The 
districts  elementary  social  studies  objective  will  include  career 
education  objectives  acd' will  strengthen  the  career  education  concept. 

A  #*port  from  fifty  seven  teachers  in  the  three  project  elementary 
schools  indicated  the  concepts  developed. 5  ^ 

These  sartie  teachers  taught  ninety  nine  World  of  Work  units. ^  In 
addition  to  the  formal  teaching  of  WOW  units  they  uaed  parts  of  WOW 
units  in  their  regular  class  units.     These  fifty  seven  teachers  also 
used  a  total  of  forty  eight  teacher  developed  career  education  units./ 
These  units  each  encompassed  two  or  three  class  periods  in  length. 

In  addition  to  this  the  reporting  teachers  used  one  hundred  and 
thirtv.  community  peopjLe  who  contributed  information  in  the  class  room 
aboiit  their  careers.i-    Many  of  these  people  were  parents  of  ^the  children 
in  the  class. 

Teaching  moments  (infusion)  played  an  important  part  in  the 
teacher's  career  education  program.     This  strategy  was  used  almost 
daily.     Other  common  strategies  were  alsoi^Used  to  develop  desired 
career  goals.  ^ 
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All  of  the  dir.l^rictr,  junioi   high  schools,   including  the  non- 
pr  )Joct  5>chooliM   wero  involved  in  career  Education  '^xperience.^  ^ 
One   i(»velopment  of  particular  merit  in  a  non-project  junior  higli 
.school  wao  the  introduction  of  an  exT-loreetory  course  into  the  indust- 
rial artn  program  at  TJorth  Layton  Junior  High  Scljool.     Known  as  - 
occupational  versatility  the. program  provides  students ^ith  expe- 
riences in  a  number  of  skills  rather  than  a  concentrated  effort  to  de- 
velop .Kills  in  one  area.     This  program  is  under  development  and  will 
bo  oven  more "  valuable  as  development  proceeds.' 

'     At  Kaysville  Middle  School  (project  school ),  teachers  have  introduced, 
career  o'ducation  into  their  curipiculum  by  using  teaching  momen^is,  hands 
on  exjiorierices,   resource*  vifjltors,  audio-vistial  materials,  mini-unitSf^ 
c'lropr  research-,   reports,  role  playing,   games,  and  the  use  of  the. 
iVsourco  center.     :jtudents  also  develoTied  projects  through  research  and 
hands-on  experiences  for  a  science  fair.  ^ 

y  a;  unit  in  J^ccwrxng  and  holding  a  job  was  used  in  all  eighth -grade 
Knr^lish  clashes.     Thin  same  ty])e  of  a  program  was  used  iju--fch^  tenth 
Vrade  Knglish  at  Woods  Cross  High  School.  f 

Details' of  the  extensive  junior  high  school  couns^l^ng^f f ort  are 


t^e  .'section  on  counseling  below • 


given  in  the 

i 

Wivrh  ochool; 


All  r,ix  high  schoolr;  were  irlvoj^ved  to  pome  degree  in  career  educ- 
ation.    Five  of  the  schools  have  good  career  information  centers  and 
a  p;^()gram  for  student  orientatioh  in  and  use  of  the  centers.  The 
sixth  t^igh  school  will  begin  i  f s  program  during  the  thinri  year.  -All 
sojliomore *  students  are  involved  in  the  orientation  activity.  Gome 
carper  center  programs  are  also  provided  for  students  of  other  grades. 

\Ln  addition  to  the  information  tenters  the  "noj^pro ject  high  ^ 
schools  are  beginning  to  infuse  caiyer  education  into  their  class 
workJ^^  >^  . 

In  the  project  high  school,   Davis  High,   th^re  was  a  continuation 
r.r  a^itivity  started  during  t\\e  first  year.  '  An  orientation  meeting 
_was  held  with  ninth  grade  students  and  their  .parents.  Presentations^ 
wi^re  m/ide  concerning  the  career  education  program  at  Davis  High  School. 
A  similar,  session  was  h^>ld  wit>i  twelth  grade  students  and  their  parents. 
All   graduating  sturients  whcf  intended  to  /y)  on  to  post-high  s^iool  ^ 
in,  ♦.I  tut  ions,  attenfied  sessions,  in  which  post-high  school  opportunities 
wiu-*'  discus.sed.     Re[>r'^';entatives  of  the  collages  and  technical  schools 
wf»r^>  present  to  fiismisr.  their  s[)eclfic  offerings. 

Again  *this  v-^ar  a  mini-course  program  was  conducted.     All  teacherf> 
worr  urged  to  i^reparo  a  cni^oer  related  mini-unit-.     Gome  teachers 
^/.ined  Lo  iiresent  a  unit.     Forty  three  units^^  wore  tauf^ht  some  for 
tv;..  r.r'sslons  'inri  some  for  frrur.     'Hiere  was.  involvement  of  many  community 
I  '-  "ir':^'  peor  1  e  ,Jjg|r  trie.s^i  units*. 
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Some  teachers  developed  formal  units  on  careers  related  to  their 
subject  matter,-    Resoui^ce  people  from  the  community  were  used  to  enrich 
these  units.    One  unit  that  was  .notable    was  a  unit  on -decision  malting 
taught  in  the  psychology  class, 

A  number  of  career  rela;ted  clubs  were  active  at  the  high  school. 
Among  them  were  the  r.B,L,A,  ,  VICA,  JFA,-  FHA,  and  DECA.    They  par- 
ticipated in  local,  state  and  nationally  sponsored  actiyities. 

j^This  school  has  had'-a  successful,  program  in  tmany  "  vocational  areas^^ 
for  a  niimber.  of 'years,    'These  -programs  are  being'^^upgraded,  and  their  ^ 
offerings  expanded,    Wilfh  this  growth  has  come  added  emphasis  and 
"inci^eased  student  involvement  in  vocational, training. 

On  the  job  training  was  offered  to  the  interested  students.  This 
ife  well  organized  under  the  supervisron  of.  a  full  time  vocational 
V  education  coordinator.     During  tke  past  year  I36  students  tooj^  advan-- 
xage  af  this  e:joperience'  '  '     ,  •  v 

The  business  department .held  an  open  house  for  students,  teacher^, 
'  and.  to'/jg^speopl*^  to  view  the  cjrurse  off erings  >fit  Davis  High  School  and 
•  to  becorfie  acquainted  with  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  busi- 
ness field,  '  .  '  '  ' 

This  non-project-  school  held  notable  career  activities.  Woods 
Cross  High  School  held  a  challenge  week  around  a  career  theme,        *  ■ 
_  Clearfield  High  held  a  well  organized  and  well  accepted 'career  day,^. 

Couhselinp^  aqd  Guidance  ,  \ 

In  the  elementary  school  we  subscribe  to  the  philosophy  that  the 
best  cpunselor  is  the  tej^bher  in  the  self  contained  classroom.     This ' 
teapher  may  request  the  jRelp  of  a  resource  teafn  of  specialists  in^  ^ 
student  support  areas  assigned  to  the  school,  ^ 

Extensive  career  g^dance  is  given  in  the  middle  school.  Every 
sixth  and  seventh  grade5)|^|te^..r^ceived  orientation  and  group  counseli 
in  career  planning,    -Eve^V'^^P^^'l^^^®  student,  along  with  his 
parents,  was  involved  in  preparing  an    educational  and  career  planning 
sheet.    This  consisted  of  group  orientation  and  individual  counseling, 
A  full  description  of  this  prog^^am'^was  ^given  in  the  first  year  report 
of  the  project,  .  . 

All  eighth  grade  students  were  given  the  DAT  and  th|^ results 
were  used  in  educational  and  career  planning  sessions,  f 

On  the  high  scVool  level  all  ninth  grade  students,  who  had  pre- 
pared planning  sheets  the  previous  year,  were  given  the  GATB.  . 
Follo^e  iip  activity  was  carried  on  in  interviews  ^with  students  and 
parents,  1^ 

•''TTenth  grade  students  were  given^he  California  Occupational 
Preference  purvey  in  connection  with  their  orientation  in  the  career 
information  ce>lter.     The  results  were  filed  with  the  counselor  and  ^ 
used  as  a  basis  for  counseling,     ..  .  '■w 

Specific  career  and  educational  guidance  was  given  the  eleventh.^ 
and  twelth  grade  students  leading  to  an;  exit  program  designers  to 
help  place  them  on  the  next  step  of  their  career  plans. 

All  seniors  who  planned  to  attend  a  post  high  school  i,nst;j.tution 
received  'counseling  and  assistance  in  admission  procedures.  Students 
who  wanted  to  go  into  th4  labor  market  were  offered  the  opportunity   ^  , 
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of  job  placement  assistance.    One  hundred  and  twenty  six  people  took  advan- 
tage* of  this  servijce.    Twelve  teachers  primarily  counselors  and  vocational 
people,  were  involved  in  this  activity^'IS  ' 

Students  who  left  school  before  grad\iation  were  also  offered  this 
counseling  and  assistance.    However,  fe^  students  chpose  to  use  these 
services.       ,  ^ 

During  the  summer  a  Youth  Employment  Service  (YES) ^ sponsored  by  the 
employment  service  was  set  up  at  each  high  school.     It  was  manned  by  student 
personnel  and  assisted  students  in  getting  job  experience  through  Slimmer 
work.  . 

A  follow  up  of  last  years  graduates  was  done  in  the  late  months  of 

Parental  Involvement^?  ^ 

F^ental  involvement  starts  on  the  elementary  level  with  parents  acting, 
as  career  resource  people  in  the  classrooms.     This  year  we  ^publi^he*d  a 
brochure  and  distributed  it  to  all  parents  of  students  in  the  pilot  elemen- 
tary schools.     This  brochure  answered  questions  concerning  the  place  of^ 
career  education  5.n  the  elementary  school  program.  f 

Each  teacher  explained  the  career  program  to  parents  during  the 
regular  parent-teacher  conferences  at  the  e"hd  of  the  first  school  quarter. 

In  addition  to  resource  visitors,  the  middle  school  held  a  career 
nip;ht  in  connection  with  P.T.A.,   They  had  speakers  and  career*  displays.    ^  " 
The  eighth  grade  parents  were  inyolved  in  the  education  and  careei'  planning 
sessions  as  indicated  above.  ^  '    ^  ^ 

Media  Developt^fnt  ,  ^ 

During  the  projects  first  year;*  and  a  half  we  had  a  sta,ff  member  res- 
ponsible for  the  development  of  media.    There  is  value  in  tTiis  activity 
because  it  can  add  a  local  flavor  to  media  materials.  '  However  the  pro- 
duction, while  of  good  quality^  was  so  slow  that  we  determined  the  cost  was 
greater  than  the  value.     This  component  of  Utie  ^pr'oject  was  discontinued  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester  of  our  second  year.  ^ 

oupiUies  and  .Materials  ^ 

All  supplies  and  materials  have  been  purchased  as  indicated  in  the 
^rrant  proposal  and  approved  by  the  grants,  office,     ^'ew  supplies  and  little 
equipment  purchased  under  tbfis  grant  ai'e,  maintained  at  the  central  office. 
The  prevailing  philosophy  i^  that  matei'ial  has  greater  value  when  it  is 
near  at  han^il  for  the  teacher.     Therefore  material  is  inventoried  at  the 
central  office  and  placed  in  individual  schools  for  use. 

Pi  :5  r>  e mi  na t  i  o n  -  <9  ' 

Tlie^large  item  iri,  dissemination  for  the  second  year  was  the  preparation 
of  career  educatiojKguides  for  the  secondary  departments.     A  master  guide 
for  all  second^r^rschools  was  prepared.     This  was  then  broken  down  and 
published  a^" a  general  guide  of -fifteen  pages  covering  the  career  concept 
locally  and  generally,  a  definition^  the  aims  and  career  outcomes,  and  the 
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scope  and  sequence,  and  the  teacher*s  role  in  career  education.  A 
separate  section  for  junior  high • schools  and  senior  high  schools  was  • 

included.  '  ^ 

A  further  breakdown  was  a  guide  for  each  secondary  department  by i 

junipr  anrf  senior  high  schools.     The,  largest  (high  sc.hool  language 

arts)  is  thirty  seven  pages,  and  the  smallest  (junior  high  school  . 

iridHstrial  arts)  is  twenty  seven  pages.     We  believe  these  ar6  small 

enough  that  teachers  will  use  thera. 

The  department  guides  include  the  role  of  the  junior  or  senior 

high  school,  a  listing  of  career  by  cluster,  class  room  strategies, 

occupations  related  to  the  subject,  suggested  activities  for  that. 

subject,  and  an  appendix.     They  are  intendecj  for  the  use  of  the  cl^ 

room  teacher. 

Information  concerning  our  project  and^  prograni  has  been  sent  to 
other  districts  and  schools  in  and  out  of  the  state. 

As  indicatecKelsewhere ,  dissemination^ with  in  Davis  County 
School  District  hhs  resulted  in  all  btit  five  of  the  fifty  two  schools 
in*  the  district  developing  somfe  level'  of  career  (education. 

A  organization  known  a^  Businesj?,  Industry,  Community,  Ed\ication 
Partn^ship  (BICEP)  , was.  started  with;  Davis '  School  District  as  an 
initial  member.     Its  purpose  was  to  facilitate  tl^  use  of  community  . 
resources  in  career  education.     We  were  Able  to  have  significant 
input  into  the  development  of  the  organization,  its^purposes  and 
procedures.     However,  la^cause  of  the  distance  involved  we  felt  it 
impractical  to  become  a  permanent  part  of  this  program.  V 

Evaluation  •        ^  '  • 

  ) 

During  the  year  we  have  had  one  rjffonitoring  visit  /rom  the 
project  officer  from  the  Denver  Of f ice  of  USOE.  .  His  .reaitipn  to  what 
we  were  doing  was  generally  favoraCleJ    Our  desire  would  have  been 
to  have  him  remain  longer  t(A  see  more  detail  Bf  the  program; 

The  third  party  eyaluatior  was  Dr.  Milford  C  'Cottrell  from 
Brigham  Young  University.     He  was  also  evaluator  for  the  first  year 
project.'    Evali^ation  was  made  to- follow,  a«  nearly  as  possible,,  the 
guide  prepared  by  Developmental  Associates  and  distributed  h^^the 
USOE.     Because  of  the  late  date  of  submission  of  the  ^ide,  the 
"resultant  study  required,  and  the  need  to  call  for  evalUator  bid,  ^ 
the  design  of  the  evaluation  had  to  be  fo^rced  into  ^  short  period.. 
The  results  probably  lack  somewhat  in  validity.     The^  third  party 
evaluation  is  part  II  of  this  report. 

FII^ANCIAL 

The  major  funding  for  th§  project  was  provided  by  the  project 
grant.     However  other  monies  were  used  in  developing  the  whole  career 
edu<i;ation  program  through  the  regular  and.  usual  <:hannels  of  the 
district.     The  district  has  a" history  of  spending  considerable 
amounts  in  career  related  activities.     These  are  continuing  making 
it  possible  to  use  grant  funds  for  other  project  activity. 

The  district's  purchasing  and  accounting  departments  were  used 
exclusively  for  handling  the  financial  component  of  the  project. 
Regularly. established  policies  and  procedures  were  followed.  All 
expenditjires  were  appi^^pd  by  the  director  and  an  assistant  super- 
intendent.    All  purchase  orders  were  counter  ^signed  by  the  fiscal 
agent  and  all  payments  were  made  by  check  from  the  accounting 
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department. 

A  breakdown  of  expei^i tares  by  percentages  is  shown  in 
Appendix  ^ ,  , 

6d    Director's  Conclusions,  Implications,  Problems; '  and  Recommendations 

The  project  is  evolving  into  th^  program.    Steadily  the  career 
concept  is  infiltrating  all  schools  of  the  district.     Progress  seems, 
at  times,   to  be  slow,  but  we.^re  purposely  avoiding  a  crash  program 
with  a  super  structure  that^  will  fall  when  federal  support  is  re- 
moved.    Our  personal  belieT  i's  thstt  another  year  of  gentle  pressure 
will  result  in  the  career  concept  being  established  on  a  solid  base  . 
in  all  schools.     The  program  should  be  able  to  transcend  the  project. 

A'  new  personnel  organization  wiXl  be  developed  f or^  the  third 
year  reducing  the  district  input  and-,  strenthening  the  leadership  in 
the  individual  schools.     This^is  iiff  line  with  Qur  ultimate  objective. 

We  are  facing  some  problems.     One  is  the  implementation  of  a 
r^odel  for  a  citizens  advisory  committee  that  will  bring  some  resiilts. 

all  our  talk  that  patrons  want  Input,  and  our  effort  to  make 
tfflPs  possible,  the  results,  arie  not  really  significant.    We  are 
studying  two  models  as  possible  solutions  to  this  problem. 

The  third  party  evaluation  procedure  did  n6t  result  in  a  great 
deal,  of  benefit  to  the  program  oper^^tion  during  the  second  year.       .  , 
.This  is  fiot  ,a  reflection  on  the  evaluator  but  rather  on  the  mandated 
evaluation  process  and  the  timing  of  its  introduction  to  the  projecj:,. 
The  process  reflqcteJM:he  needs  and  purposes  of  the  federal  agency 
rather  than  the  needs- of  the  project. 

Timing  and  follow  through  on  a  district  administrative  level 
also  posed  somd^  difficulty.     Dej;:isions  were  sometimes  delayed  and 
assurances  giv^H  that  did  not  materialise.     This  resulted  in  un- 
certainty^ in  finalizing  and  moving  forward  with  plans.  j 

Our  next  step  is  to  involve  personnel"  enough  in  each  school, 
that  they  become  committed  to  the  career  concept.     From  this 
personnel  the  concept  should  permeate  the  whole  Davis  County  ^-^Se^ 
School  system.  *  , 
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Instnictional-  O'bjectives 

Major  objective:     Every  child  in  the  pilot  schools  will  have 
a  background  in  an i  an  understanding  of  the  world  of  work  so  that 
he  can  be  placed  on  the  next  step  toward  his  career  goal  when  he 
leaves  Davis  County  Schools. 

1.0.     Students  will  be  aware  of  themselves,   their  capabilities 
and  limitations,  and  of  other  people  who  are  around  them  demon- 
strated by: 

..    1.11.     A  pre  and  post  test  given  to  elementary  students 
in  whicti-  their  responses  to  two  given  social  situations  will  be 
compared.  . 

1.12.     The  results  of  a  pupil  adjustment  inventory 
completed  by  teachers  about  randomly  selected  elementary  school 
r,ifudents.  .      •  • 

1.21.     Evidence  contained  in  an  occupational  interest 
file  compiled  for  each  middle  school  student.  - 

1.31.     I'>ich  tenth  grade  stujient  completing  the  Calif- 
'ornia  Occupational  Preference  Survey  and  discussing  his  profile 
with  his  counsellor. 

;:.Cj.     Students  will  show"  an  appreciation  for  the  dignity/ 
value,  and  ijnportance  of -work        demonstrated  as^follows:  - 

2.11.     At  the  completion  of  the  f if th^ grade  elementary 
'Children  will  be  able  to  indicate  how  selected  workers  in  the 
community  help  the  worker  himself,   the  child,,  and  community,  as 
shown  by  their  correctly  identifying  the  necessary  work  perfontied 
by  a  worker  in  thirty  out  of  forty  multiple  choice  and  matching 
queations.  '     •  ' 

*     <u.21.     At  the.  completion  of  the  eighth  grade,  the 
learner  wi-ik  have  learned  the  concept  thajk  hi'frh  .quality  work 
contributps  to  personal  selfesteem,  peer  approval ^  and  ^^^ide  in- 
one  *s  own 'achievement  .as  shown  by  the  improvement  of  >iis  school 
work  aJi  reflected  by  a  comparison  of  his  school  grades  during  the 
sixth,   afcrventh,  and  eighth  prades.   /    .  . 

31.     An  eleventh  grade  student  scoring  seventy^ive 
points  out  of  100  possible  points  orl  an  instrument  i  to  be  deWloped 
locally  measuring  the  student »s  attitude  concerning  25  selected 
careers  and  workers. 

"    ^,.0*     Students  wiU  understand  the  economic  concepts  that  lead 
to  independence  and  security,  as  shown  by: 

-S.ll.     Fifth  grade  ^.tudentr,  selecting  twenty-five  correct 


.  o......        a  multiple  choice  ter^t  of  thirty  questions    to  be  developed 

coiiccrninp;  the  principles  taught  in  the  world  of  work  units  related  to 
^-^nomic  concept:;. 

\Z1.     Eighth  grade  students  selecting  forty  correct  answers 
on  a  multiple  choice  test  of  fifty  questions  relating  to  the  thirteen 
bajiic  principles  of  economics  established  by  the  Utah  Council  on  Economic 
Mucation. 
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3., 'a.     Twelth  grade  students  correctly  ranking  the  three  careers 
they  have  indicated  in  ^^»M  in  economic  order  in  terms  of  (a)  immediate 
economic  reward  and  (bj  long  range  economic  reward. 

^.0.    'Students  will  use- systematic  decision  making  techniques  in 
jtroblem  solving  as  indicated  by: 

U.ll.     The  third  ^rade- child' s  ability  to  apply  a  decision 
making  process  in  writing  to  a  comrron  problem  situation  when  the  evaluator 
indicates  the  steps. 

k.lZ.     The  fifth  grade  child's  ability  to  list  accurately 

in  writing  three  basic  steps  in  problem  solving  and  identify  each  step 

in  a  problem  solving  situation.  ^ 

It 

U.21.     The  eighth  grade  student  using  the  steps  €^  Oyf/tohU 
solving  model,   indicated  by  the  counselor,   in  establishing  his  ^educ^;t4rf 
and  career  plan.     His  plan  te/ffl^nique  will  be  available  for  the  evaluator 
examination.  ^ 

»U.31.     The  eleventh  grade  student  making  a  first,   second,  ahd 
third  career  choice  and  identifying  the  steps  of  a  problem  solvii^  mode]^ 
in  making  his  choice.     His  worksheets  will  be  available  for  the  eWLua:tor's 
examinations. 

I  ^ 

^;.0.     Students  will  know  the  niagnitude  of  career  Choices  and  will 
.  iiri'ierr.tnnd  the  inter-relationships  of  careers  as  shown  by: 

5.11.     A  third  grade  student's  ability  to  identify  correctly 
ten  pairs  of  common  related  careers  out  of  a  written  test  of  fifteen  pair^. 

'^>.1,\     A'  fifth  grade  student's  ability  to  write  a  list  of 
twonty  rlifferent  kinds  of  i^grkers  ,  in  JO  minutec. 

5.c.'l.     A  eighth  grade  student  having  completed  a,  study  and 
written  a  comment  on  five 'career  clusters. 

s.^1.     A  ninth  grade .student ' s  ability  to  list  seven  career 
tf^rr  and  two  careor.s  in  each,   in  a  non-testing  situation. 


■  .1  u:. 


An  eleventh  grade  " student '  s  ability  to  name  six 
careers  in  the  career  cluster  of  his  choice  and  four  careers  in  a  second 
choice  career  cluster.     (see  In  a  non-testing  situation. 

6.0.'   Students  will  know  the  need  of  education  and  training  in  order 
to  "have  a  successful  career  a.s  indicated  by: 


C.ll.     A  fifth  grade  student *s  ability  to  identify 
correctly  the  degree  of  educational  preparatiqn  required  for  twelve 
out  of  fifteen  occupations  listed  in  'a  matching  test. 

6.c':L.  ,  An  eighth  grade  studentis^ability  to  identify 
correctly  the  entrance  requir^ente  ^Lor  one  of  five  selected  occupa- 
tiqns  in  each  of  the  fifteen  U^.S.O.p:.  career  clusters.     In  a  non 
testing  situation. 

.  '         t>.51.     A  ninth  grade  student  preparing  an  educational  plan 
to  reach  his  career  goal. 

-f'.3ci;     An  eleventh  grade  student  selecti^ng  a  study  course 
for  his  lact  high  school  year  that  is  compatible  with  his  career 
, choice  as  shown  by  the  evaluator*e  comparison  to  his  career  plan 
with.hi^  registration. 

7.Q.     High'  school  and  post  high  school  students  will  be  prepared 
for  an^i  placed  on  the  next  step  of  his  career  plan  as  shown  by: 

7.51.     T^ie  eighth  grade  student 'fc  preparation  of  a  career 
plan  m  an  occupation  of  his  choice.  ^ 

7.3?.     Substantive  evidence  of  the  stvXtient^s  intent  to 
follow  hi::  career  plan  as  the  time  he  leaves  school. 

7.53.     Evidence  by  a  follow  up  six  months  after  the  stu- 
dent exits  that  he  wan  actually  placed  on  the  next  step  of  his 
cnreer  plcin. 

Procedural  '>0b  jectivefe 

1.0.     Teachers  who  have  not  already  completed  workshop  training 
will  be  provided  with  meaningful  in-service  training  as  indicated  by 
their  re:;ponse  to  an  opinion  questionnaire  at  the  end  of  each  in- 
ser\^e  activity. 

/.O.     Lvory  teacher  will  be  involved  m  career  education  as 
shown  by: 

'  .I.     A  questic^nnaire  at  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

Actual  preparing  and/or  presenting  of  some  career 
education  activity  during  the  year. 

5.0.     fech  elementary  teacher  will  teach  two  world  of.  work 
units  during  the  year. 

^4.0.     ifivery  school  will  avail  itself  of  the  bank  of  resource 
people  as  shown  by  a  report  of  the  number  of  c;^reer  resource  people 
used  at  the  school  during  the  year,   or  by  the  submis^^ion  of  a  list 
of  the  resource  people  used.  '  V 

S.f;.     Kvery  school  will  use  audio  visual  materials  where 
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appropriate  in  teaching  career  education.     The  degree  of  use  will  bo  si. own 
a  report  of  the  frequency  of  use  of  this  material. 

C'.O.     Parents  will  be  involved  and  assistance  given  to  them  in 
•  cecuriTig  a  knovrledgej  of  the  career  education  program  at  each  school  level. 
The  dep^ree  of  achievement  in  parent  involvement  will  be  shown  by  a 
questionnaire  completed. by  randomly  selected  parents. 

7«0.     Interest,  aptitude^  ajid/or  career  inventories  will  be  admini- 
stered to  students  in  both  the  middle  school  and  the  high  school. 

8.0.     Students  in  the  middle  and  high  schools^, will  receive  career 
gtildance.     The  degree  to  which  this  is.  achieved  will  be  shown  by  a  report 
of  the  number  and  (tT^9  frequency  of  career  related  interviews. 

^i.O.     Students  of  the  middle  school  will  have  opportunity  for  hands 
on  experiences.     The  degree  to  which  this  is  achieved  will  be  shown  by 
a  semester  report  of  the  nUmber  of  opportunities  provided  and  th^e  number 
of  students  involved  in  each. 

10.0    Teachers  of  the  middle  school  and  the  high -school  will  use 
'teaching  moments  to  show  the  career  implications  of  their  subject  matter.  . 
The  degree  of  achievement  will  be  indicated  by  having  the  teacher  keep  a^ 
log  of  such  moments  during  a  given  day,  week,   or  month  reporting  the 
results  of  the  Log  at  their  department  meeting,  and  submitting . the  log 
for  evaluation.  \ 

11.0.     On  the  job  opportunil^ies  will  be  proyided  for  as  many  high 
school  and  vocational  school  (l3th,  l^th  year)  students  as  practicable. 
A  record  of  these  experiences  will  be  submitted  to  the  evaluator. 

12.0.     Career  information  centers  will  be  established  at  the  high 
schools  for  teachers  and  students  and  at  the  middle  school  for  teachers.    *  ^ 

12.1.  An  inventory  of  material  emd  equipment  available  in  v 
the  information 'center  will  be  compiled  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

i 

12.2.  Record  of  the  frequency  of  the  use  of  the  center  by 
teachers  and  by  students  will  be  kept. 

The  following  addendum  was  made  to  the  program  objective  providing 
for  the  expansion  of  the^areer  education  to  all  the  schools  in  the 
div^trict*  T  • 

13.0.     All  schools  in  the  district  %rill  provide  identifiable 
career  education  experiences  for  tfieir  students. 

13.01.     Those  schools  not  alread'y  involved  in  career  educa-  ^ 
tion  will  have  orentation  sessions  for  all  faculty  members  conducted  by 
the  project  staff. 

13.0?.     All  teachers  will  use  teaching  monjents  .to  show  the 
career  implications  of  the  subject  matter.  ^  *- 

13.03.  i^ch  school  will  acquaint  parents  with  the  career 


education  proprain,   it's  purposes  r^and  methods,  and  will  provide  maxi- 
mum parental  involvement  in  the  program. 

1 '.11.     Ail  ^rver.entar;/;  sciiool  *  teachers  will  acquire  a 
comnittment  to  career  education.     They  will  teach  two  world  of  work 
units  during  the  year  using  the  activities  involved  and  will  make  ^ 
^career  education  part  of  their  on  going  classroom  program 

15.1,\     New  materials  and  procedures  field, tested  in  the 
pilot  schools  will  be  introduced  in  all  elementary  schools, 

15.]"^'.     Career  education  will  be  made  part  of  the  new 
social  ::tudi|S  curriculuin  for  the  elementary  schools* 

li.^a.     Each  junior  ^high  school  will  have  its  teachers  in 
the  five  designated  academic  areas  involved  in  Reaching  career 
education. 

li-i.^?,     r^ach  junior  liigh  school  will  have  two  teachers 
from  eacr  desi^^nated  areas  complete  a  training  course  in  implementing 
career  education  in  their  department.  ^ 

l^^.,'^'.     Each- junior  high  school  will  offer  some  explor- 
atory experience  in  each  of  the  career  cluster  areas.  ^ 

Eixcti  junior  high  sch'ool  will  have  a  mini-unit 
program  in  which  all  of  the  students  will  participate. 

l^i,?^i.     Each  junior  and  senior  high  school  wall  designate 
a  staff  member  to  coordinate  the  implementation  of  career  e^duta^tion 
in  that^, school. 

l%?r.     A  survey  will  be  made  by  each  junior  and  senior 
high  school  to  determine  the  areas  where  hands  on  experiences  are 
being  offered. 

l^-.'.l.     A  district  wide  minimum  career  education  program 
for  high  schools^ will  be  developed  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  the  hi^,di  schools. 

1^..'.;'.   %LI  high  schools,  will  provide  a  career  information 
conter  for  student  and  teaclier  use. 

l*'.  '^-'^.     All  tenth  grade  students  will  have  ^planned 
instruction  in  the  use  of  the  career  information  center. 
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APPENDIX  ' 
I.     Director  ^ 
A.     Full  time  devoted  to  career  education. 


B.  Continue  all  renponsibilitiec  listed  in  the  project 
proposal  (page  ?y). 

i* 

C.  Responsible  for  the  development  and  implementation  of  the 
junior  Tiigh  school  component. 

D.  Coordinate  the  post  high  school  program  with  the  career 
education  program.      -  p 

E.  Coordinate  the 'expansion  of  the  program  on  all  levels. 

(Rationale :     This  school  year  the  career  education  program 
will  be  made,  available  to  all  Davis  County  Schools  that  want  to 
use  it.     (See  letter  of  May  17,  197^).     With  the  expansion. we  need 
a  full  time  director  to  coordinate  the  program.     The  stress  to  be 
placed  on  th«  junior  high  program  will  require  his  specific  ' 
attention. ) 

II.  Career  Placement  Specialist. 

A.  Job  description  title  changed  to  "High  School  Career 
Education  Coordinator". 

B.  Supervise  other  Davis  High  School  personnel  in  the  perform- 
ance of  items  "A",  "B" ,  and  "C"  listed  under  career  placement 
specialist,  page  30  of  the  project  proposal. 

C.  Responsible  for  the  follo\^  up  program  for  students  leaving 
Oavif:  High  School. 

D.  Responsible. for  development  and  operation  of  the  career 
education  prt)gram  at  Davis  liigh^ School.  ^ 

E.  Work, with  the  director  in  the  expansion  of  career  education 
to  the  other  high  schools  in  the  district. 

■    (Rationale:     We  have  staff  members  at  Davis  High  School,  the 
pilot  school  ,^  that  are  available  and  trained  to  do  mont  of  the  things 
assigned  to  this  job  by  the  proposal.     They  are  the  vocational 
coordinator,   the  distributive  education  coordinator  and  the  four 
^jLunselors.     We  will  use  them  in  the  program,  without  cost  to  the 
project,  and  free  our  staff  person  to  assume  other  responsibility). 

III.  Social  Studies  Consultant. 

A.     Responsible  for  the  introduction  and  operation  of  the 
World  of  Work  program  rn  all  elementary  schools  in  the  district 
othef  than  the  three  pilot  schools. 

"    i  ■  - 


uB."   ResponGible  for  making  career  education  part  of  J:he  social 
citudies  curriculum  in  Davis-  County  elementary  schools. 

C.     Carry  out  these  responsibilities  along  with  his  regular  assigned 
duties  in  elementary  nocial  studies. 

(Rationale:     The  elementary  social  studies  curriculum  in  our  sfchbcJI 
system  has  been  in  process  of'^'revision  for  the  past/year.    In  the  on^going 
program  it  is  intended  that  ca^eigr  education  becon^  part  of  the  .social  ^ 
studies  curriculum.     It  ia  being  written  into  the' new  curri^c^Ii^^ijj.  e^ch 
*grade  level.     Therefore,  os^we^  expand- career  education  ^^rf^r^t^  three*: 
pilot  Gchools,  we  feel  it  wise*  to  placeHh^;re6pons:y?iL:j;t-y  with'^ the 
•person  who  ^11  have  thaf\re3ponsibility  afit^r  the  gtahtf  ' period.     The  '  , 
Gociai  stHdies  consultant  will  -become  part' of  our  team  f  o^j  this  purpose 
without  cost  to  the  pro^^ram).  *    '  '  , 

IV.     Career  Curriculum  Specialist.      ^  * 

A.  Hal!   time  work  with  the  project. 

* 

B.  KonponGible  for  the  World  of  Work  program  in  the  pilot  elemen- 
tary school n. 

C.  Provide  noedod  material  r;  for  thene  schools. 
I).     Provide -tfjacher  helps  as  needed. 

E.  Assist  teachers  in  achieving  all  the  goals  established  for 
career  "education  in  the  elementary  schools. 

F.  *  Supervise  the  production  and  selection  of  additional  units  in 
*  the  world  of  work. 

G.  Assifet  the  evaluator  in  securing  evaluation  data. 

H.  Prepare  and  up  date  the  scope  and  sequence  chart  for  the  entire 
project. 

•  (Rationale:     The  career  education  prograni  is  functioning  very  well 
in- the  three  pilot  elementary  schools.     Its  success  now  depends  primarily 
on  the  school  staff  directed  by  the  principal,  with  nominal  assistance 
from  the  district  staff.     There  will  no  longer  be  a  need  for  a  full  time 
person  to  work  here  as  a  supervisor). 
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Career  Concepts  Develoj^ed  in  the  Elementary  Schools 


I.    Kindergarten  teacher:.: 

1.     School  children  need  to  develop  a  respect  for  work  and  workers 

Parefits  show  respect  for  work  and  workers. 
3.     Th»  mother's  work  in  the  home  is  important. 

There^  is  value,  in  children  talking  to  parents  about  their  work 

5.  Parents  have  important  j^bs.'  *  

6.  Jfhere'are  many  jobs. 

7.  Child'ren  need  to  develop  a  gdod  self  cbncept. 

8.  'All  honest  work  is.  honorable. 

9.  l^veryone  has  a  job  to  do.    vtudento  too. 

).     First  c^ade  teachers: 

^      1.     All  honest  work  has  digni^.  ^  'v 


There  are  many  jobs.  'V^  ^^ 

3fc     Everyone  should  do  some  work- as  well  as  he  is  able,r^ 
'  People  should  enjoy  work. 

5.  People  work/ to  buy  the  things  they  ne6d. 

6.  School  is  ctie  work  responsibility  for  children. 

7.  School  and  future  wprk  are  related. 


Second  grade  teachers: 

1.  EvG(^  worker)  and  student  should  do  the  best  work  they  can. 

2.  HonestX-isj^portant  in  work. 

3.  Worki^rswork  with  products  and  Services. 

All/wcrk  is  impo'rtant.  *  \ 

5.  Pefl/ple  ^ave  personal  work..J)ref erences  and  abilities. 

6.  W^kero  should  be  respected  for  their  contributions. 

7.  slchool  work  helps  to  prepare  for  life. 

8.  Iriere,  are  Buuiy  jobs. 

9.  Pe'&jTle  worl^  for  social  anW  economic  reasons. 

10.     'fhe  ability  to  get  along  in  school  and  get  along  at  work  are 
related.  ' 


I: 


d.  Third  grade  teachers: 

1.  Workers  need  training  and  schooling. 

2.  Many 'workers  are  needed  in  a  community. 
All  honorable  work  is  important. 

Career  selection  is  an  individual/ responsibility. 

5.  There  are  many  jobs.  I 

6.  People  should  show  good  attitudes  towards  Work. 

7.  P^eryone  should  do  the  best  wor^  they  can,^ 

8.  Work  should  be ''en  joyable. 

9.  People  work  for  social  and  economic  reasons. 

*^ 

e.  Fourth  grade  teachers:  \ 

e  im 


1.  All  honest  work  ie  iinportant^  ^ 

2.  Workers  hfi^ve  many  responsibilities. 

3.  There  are  many  jobs.  ^ 
^.  Work  can  be" interesting  and  satisfying.  ' 

5,  People  need  to  prepare  for  jotffe. 

6.  Jobs  are  chosen  because  of  personal  interests,  abilities  etc. 


7.  People  work  to  provide  for  their  own  well  being.  - 

8.  •  Workers  depend  on  each  other.  r  w 

9.  A  student's  pay  is  what  he  learns. 

Fifth  grade  teachers:  >  ...  ^ 

1.    All  work  is  important.  \ 
^•^  School  helps  to  prepare  for  future  work  and  life. 
5.    Work  should  be  enjoyable. 

k.    People  need  to  prepare  for  work  in  their  future. 

5.  People  should  take  pride  in  their  work.  ^ 

6.  People  should  i»«aect  jobs  that  suit  their  interests,  abilities 

7.  There  are  man^  jol\s.  -    -  ' 

8.  We  need  to  develop  a  respect  for  government  workers.  . 
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World  of  Work  Uni tsAt^ugh^fc.  in.^pr^^n/itc^  Schools  ^  ' 

A  total  of  99  World  of  Work  units  were  taught;,    This  is  less  than 
the  number  taugh't  last  year.     There  are  reasons  for  this.  Teachers 
finding  it  more  comfortable  to  develop  career;  concepts  in  their 
ongoing  curricti.um  than  in  using  whole  WOW  units  perse,  '  : 

a*  Kindergarten: 

School  workers,  neighborhood  workers.  .         .  ' 

N  ^ 
b.     The  first  grade:  ^ 

Policemafi,  hospital,  parent's  work,  school  workers,  dairy  « 
farrri,  house  builders  and  five  senses. 

^     The  second  grade:  y,  ^     ^.  »  '  ^ 

Florist,-  dentist  truck  driver,  post  office,  food  services, 
and  fireman.       t  -  -i  ' 

d.  .The  third  grades:         ^  .  * 

Garbage  collector,  city  workers,  banker,  medical  helpers,' 
truck  driver,  dentistry,  ?ood  service^. 

e.  The  fourth  grades:  <■  .  • 
Water,  transportation  workers,  weather,  and  teachers. 

f ^     The.  fifth  grades :  _       »    '  '       '  . 

Barber  and  beautician,  food  services,  forestry,  federal 
politicsil  ^rkers  and  banking. 

g.'   The  sixth  grades:  » 

Law  enforcement  and  newspaper.  i — ^        "  - 


\ 
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Career  Mini-Units  Taught  in  ^ree  KLen^entary  Schools 

a.    Kindet-garten:       "     ,  '  ^  i  * 

a 

Volunteer  work,,  fire  station  and  library  workers, 
b'.    The  Cirst  grade:  i 

Teacher,  pharmacist,  cad<:es  and  decorating,  telephd^je  workers, 
'      U  S  government  services,  musicians,  cotton,  wool,  airport 
workers,  'Cpace  flight  workers  and  nevfepaper "reporter.  , 

c.  The  se^cond  grades:  -  ^  . 

Florist  4esigner,  nurseryman,  cosmetology,  rancher,  airport 
workers,  non-athletic  careers  in  sports,  salesperson,  and 
bus  driver.  . 

d.  The  third  grades:  ^ 

Beekeeping,  lab  technician,  reporter,  leather  worker,  sheepmen 
marfceting"  and  distribution.,  policemen  and  feocial  workers. 

e.  Thi?  fourth  grades: 

AudiolJist,  photography,  TV  workers,   travel  agent,  architect 
and  me^orologist . 

f.  The  fifth  grades: 

♦  ■,  • 

Park  ranger,  work  I'd  like  to  do  SQme  day,  airline  worker, 
cook,  bus  shop  workers,  potato^  chip  factory  workers,  wall 
construction,  potato  farming  and  wheat  farming. 
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APPENDIX  F 
\^  l^HDOLE  SCHOOL  MINI-CO 

''  .SPRING  SEMESTER 

Recr^atiQn *  -  Ccunp  Occupations 
Trsmsportation  Careers 
Mining  Occupations 
Careers  in  Geoldgy^ 
Sports  Careers  (Non-participating) 
Journalism  Careers 
Railroading  Occupations 
Water  Transportation  Careers 
Air  Transportation  Careers 
Trucking  Occupations  - 
Commercial  Transportation.  Careers 
Manufacturing  Occupations 
Envirpnraental  Careers 
Careers  in  Writing 
Marine  Occupations  i 
Careers  in  Music      '  ^ 
Careers  in  Newspaper  Worl*  ^  t> 
Personal  Services  Careers 
Forestry  and  Park  Services  Careers 
^Landscaping  Career 
\Public  Service  .Occupations  J 
tiesLlth  Occupations  s 
Careers  in  Acting 
Food  Sei*vices  Occupations 
Construction  Occupations 
Careers  in  the  Communication  Fields 
Architecture  and  Drafting  Careers 
Careers  in  Fashion  Design 
Conjsumer  and  Homemaking  Occupations 
Careers  in  Telephone  Occupations 
Use  of  Effective  Communication  in  Careers 
Marine  Sciences  Careers 


i 
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APPENDIX  G 

MINI-CO  imSES  OFFERED  A-f  DAVfs -HIGH  SCHOOL,.  1975 


Recreational  Job  Opportunities^' 

Health  Occupations  (Technicians  and  Specialists) 
Military  Service 

Job  Applications  and  Intervdews  ^ 
Yearbook  Production  (Graphic  Arts) 
Opportunities  in. Sports  Officiating 
Doctor,  Nurse,  Technologist,  and  Therapist 
'Economic  Survival  *  •  » 

Really  Move  The  World  (Operating  Engineers)  j 
Women  and  The  Airlines  ^ 
College  Selection  , 
Commercial  Printing  Opportunities 
More  Heal±h  Occupations  (In-Hospital  Service) 
Changing  lifestyles  for  Girls  and  Women 
Careers  in  Aviation 
Four  Careers  for  Fun  and  Profit 
'Pay  for  Play  (Fine  Arts) 
Kecognizing  Personal  Strengths 
Getting  That  Job 

Wildlife  and  Biological  Careers  ^ 

Agriculture  Related  Summer  Employment 

Where  to  Look,  and  What  to  Look  For  in  A  Job 

Occupational  Values 

W^omen:     Careers  Unlimited 

Job  Opportunities  in  Tourism 

Foreign  Language  Careers 

European  Travel  Opportunities 

Opportunities  in 'Gardening  and  Landscaping 

Coaching  and  Physical  Education  Careers 

Non-Degree  Programs  in  Agriculture  Related  Occupations 

Owning  a  Business  of  Your  Own 

Careers  in  E;Lectronics 

Introduction  to  Music  Theory 

Careers  in  Business 

Careers  in  Engineering 

How  to  Mafce  Your  %  Millions^^  (Economics) 
Careers  in  The  Automotive  Field 
lYisight  Into  Marriage  (Decision  Making) 
Technical  Colleges 

Living  on  A  Shoestring  (Consumer  Ecohomics) 

Art  Reproduction 

Careers  in  Chemistry 

Careers  in  Journalism 

Careers  in  The  Building  Trades 
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Clear/ield  High  Career  Day 

We  felt  that  our  197^  Career,  Qay  was  very  cuccessful,  be'cSuse 
interest  was  so  high.     Ag  a  matter  of  fact  we  ^iidn*t  have  any 
students  in  the  halls. 

Our  objective  was  to  expose  as  many  students  ar.  jipssible^to 
different  experiences,  and  over  a  three  year  period  the  students^ 
will  get  to  listen  and  find  out  about  many  occuf)a$ions  and  pro- 
fessions. 

Each  depar'tment  chooses  their  own  occupational  and  professional 
people.     The  department  head  was  in  charge  to  see  that  each  teacher 
foil  owed  thr^bugh  with  this  assignnient.     We  had  several  meetings  with 
the  department  heads  sQ  they  would  know  the  procedure  to  follow. 
One  teacher  coordinated  thfe  entire  program.    We  made  up  a  large 
board  on  the  wall  by  the  office  and  listed. each  teacher  at  the  top 
and  the  periods  d6wn  the  side  beneath  the  names.    Each  period 
showed  the  prof essiona^^erson  who  was  scheduled  to  speak  in  each 
room.    We  had  our  ROTC  students  excort  the  visitors"  to  their  prp-^r 
spective  rooms. 

We  also  printed  handouts  identical  to  the  board  and  gave  a 
copy  to  each  teacher  so  they  could  show  students  who  was  scheduled 
to  speak  in  every  room.     The  board  was  completed  a  few  days  before 
the  actual  events  gtf  Career  Day  and  kept  up  to  date  with  the  ' 
changes  that  took  place  in  the  schedule.     Each  department ^head 
'gathered  the  confirmed  list  of  names  from  their  department  and  ^ave 
them  t^  the  coordinator.     He  in  turn,  filled  in  the  board. 

We  had  several  students  working  full  time  in  calling,  scheduling, 
typing  up  the  handouts,  and  putting  the  large  board  together. 

Each  teacher  would  spend  a  few  minutes  of  each  period  to  explain 
the  program    The  teacher  had  the  option  of  keeping  their  own 
students  or  letting  them  go  to  anqther  class.     Slips  of  paper  were 
handed  out ^similar  to  this: 


Room  #   # 


Student 


Teacher 


Date:  

Occupation 


Hosting  Teacher 


so  if  a  student  wanted  to  go  to  a  different  class  than  his  normal 
schedule,  he  would  go  to  the  hosting  ted|hier  and  ask  permission  to 
attend *his  class.     The  hosting^teacher  Sfculd.look  over  his  seating 
..chart...and- 'df -the-pe-wAs  room  the  student  received  a  slip  from  the* 
hosting  teacher.     He  would  have  ^is  regularly  scheduled  teacher  sign 
the  slip  and  when  the  period  came^n  Career  Day  he  would  give  the 

) 
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hosting  teacher  the  slipo  The  regular  teacher  and  hosting  teacher  would 
know  where  that,  student  was  s«heduled  to  be.  If  the  student  didn't  show 
up  he  was  marked  absent. 

Each  teacher  must  cooperate  if  the  program  is  to  be  successful, 
•  Some  students  will  stay  home  but  we^  encourage  all  students  to  attend. 

This  program  should'be  started  at  least  2-3  months  inkdvance, 
/        There  is  no  reason  why  the  whole  school  shouldn't  benefit  from  this 
ftype  of  a  program. 

This  is  not  the  only  way  to  set  this  type  of  program  up.    There  are 
probab],y  many  other  excellent  plans.    Our  plan  has  beeh  successful  for 
us,  but  we  will  still  make  some  changes  to  try  to  improve  it. 


t  ■ 
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DAVIS  HIGH  SCHOOL 

KayGville,  Utah 
March  12,  1975 


Dear  Sir:  '  '  , 

A  job  placement  program  is  underway  again  this  year  at 
Davis  Higlj  School.     We  feel  that  we  can  be  of  real  as^sistance 
to  our  graduating  seniors  each  year  by  attempting  to  place  them 
in  jobs  following  graduation,    .Some  graduates  are  interested  in 
Summer  or  part-time  employment  while  waiting  for  college  to  begin 
in  the  Fall.     Many,  however,  are  interested  in  full-time  employ- 
ment or  on-the-job  training  situations  leading  to  full-time  jobxS. 

We  will  appreciate  your  cooperation  in  placing  graduates 
in  your  business  wherever  you  have  employment  opportunities  that 
the«>e  young  people  might  fill. 

Specially  celected  placement  supervisors  will  work  with  you 
and  the  studento  to  assure  you  of  a  good  selection  of  applicants 
that  qualify  and  are  interested  in  the  ^ositionn  you  have*  avail- 
able. 

We  will  appreciate  your  completing  the  attached  form  and' 
returning  it  to  us  in  the  enclosed,   stamped,  self-addressed 
envelope.  ^ 

W^  thank  you  for  any  aosistance  you  may  be  able  to  render 
to  this  worthwhile  project. 

Cordially  yours, 


Richard  S.  Stevenson 
Principal 


Hex  W.  Passey 

Career  Placement  Coordinator 


ERIC 
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Placement  Information  Card 

Name  t- 

Soc.  Sec.  No. 

Birthdate 

MaTlintc  Auciress 

Home  Phone 

Father 

\  '  Address 

J 

Mother 

,  Address 

Highest  grade  completed.     Please  check 


9  th 


10th 


11th  graduate 


year 


My  present  plans  are: 

Work  full-time  as 


On-the-job  training  as 


Technical  College  or  School 
Business  College   ^ 


Majou- 


V 


Institution  ; 


Junior  College 


Major 


Institution: 


k-yr  College  or  Univeroity 

Military  Service  Brajich 
Become  a  Homemaker   


Major 


Institution 


Other  (Please  Identify) 


Are  you  presently  employed?    If  so.,  where?  ^  

Do  you  desire  further  assistance  from  the  school  to  achieve^  your  career  plan? 
If  no,  give  reason  ^  :  ^  •  


yes^ 


Do  you  posseB  entry-level  skills?    Please  list 


no 


Area  in  which  you  could  accept  employinent:     Kaysville-Farmington  only   

Withim  Utah,    Outside  Utah 


Davis  County 


Ogden 


S  •  L  •  C  • 


or  Government 


agency? 


Do  you  prefer  employment  with  private   

List  physical  handicaps,  or  other  factors  that  ma^  limit. employment  or  training 


Placement 


Date 


ERJCldditional  Placements 


Date 


.P7- 


3S 


Comranv 


r 

'Addresr,  ^-^^ 


Perpi^n  to  Contact  

Telephone  Numb/M*   ^  

We  will   ^^^^  .  **^^''^^'        T^lace  one 

(rioane  check  one  ^  nr  more  fTaduatcs.^ 

We  hope  to  be  able  to  T>lace^   boyc  an:  ;  


tlob  Description :  

 ^ — ^— — 

Hcquirements  :  a,  

We  hope  to  be  able  to  place   ^irln  an: 


Job  Description: 

Heouirementn : 

All  of  ther,e  otudentc  will  be  17  or  l8  year.s  of  af^e.     If  the 
available  ponition  requireri  Gomeone  l8  or  older  pleaGe  indicate  under 
requirements. 


The  job  will  be:     mi-time  ^  Part-time  

Time  nchedulc'  iT  other  than  refTuIar  day  shift.   

Tn  it  pofisibXe  that  thin  ponition  might  be  permanent?  yen 
The  beet  time  for  an  interview  appointment  iB:   
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Expenditure  breakdown  by  Percentage 
(To*  nearest  l/lO  of  one  percent) 


Salaries  for  personnel 

iinployee  Benefits 

Consultants 

Travel 

Co)[^f  erences 

Equipment 

Supplies 

Evaluation 

Reporta 

Printing 

Dissemination 

Boards  Expense 

Stipends  for  Workshops 


59. 79^ 

;      .  12.151^ 

0.2% 

.   •     ^  9.8% 
'  k.7% 
0.2% 

Less  than  l/lO  of  one  % 

0.6% 

Less  than  l/lO  of  one  % 

h.3% 


District  Costs  (Based  on  Federal  Expenditure) 
Administrative  and  Clerical 
Communication 


6.6^ 
0.3% 
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EVALUATION  REPORT 
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OBJECTIVES  OF  PROJECT  EVALUATION 
4 

the  purpose  of  this  evaluation  was  to  detennine^if  there  were 
significant  differences  in  selected  variables  between^treatment -  and 
non-treatment  groups  of  K-12  studentis  in  Levels  of  academic  achieve- 
ment, and  attitudes  toward  work  after  the  treatment  group  participated 
ih  a  career  education  program  in  Davis  County  (Utah)  School,  District 
during  the  197^-1975  school  year.    A  second  purpose  was  to  determine 
the  level  of  understanding  of  Gareer  Education  concepts  and  prin- 
ciples held  by  students  parti cipat,ing  in  a  specially  funded  Career 
Education  Program,  ^  ' 

Delimitatit)ns 

This  evaluation  was  limited  to  tfte  collection  of  data  per- 
taining to  the  knowledge  and ' attitudes  of  students,  parents,  and 
teachers  toward  concepts  and  roles  of  career  education  at  Davis 
High  School  and  its  feeder  schools. 

Developments  of  Instruments 

Instruments  used  in  evaluating  the  project  Consisted  pri- 
^marily  of  questionnaires  or  forms  for  recording  school  data. 
Three  instruments  were  standardized  by  commercial  companies, 
while  the  remainder  were  locally  designed.     Some  of  these 
instruments  had  been  used'in  previous  years,  and  in  some  instances 
they  were  modified  to  meet  "the  needs  of  the  current  program. 

Content  validity  was  established  by  experts  at  Brigham 
Young  University  and  Davis  County  School  District.     Several  students 
of  the  Provo  City  (Utah)  School  District  assisted  in  the  evalua- 
tion of  appropriate  vocabulary  leyels  of  several  questionnaires. 
Final  approv^  of  the  instruments  was  obtained  from  th$  U.S. 
Department  of  Health,  ]^ucati6n,  and  Welfare  at -Cenver^^  Colorado. 

\ 

Administration  of  the  Instruments 



Evaluation  procedures  of  the  program  involved  a  random 

sample  of  thirty  students  taken  fi*bm  a  minimum  of  three  schools 

at  designated  grade  levels  in  elementary  school  grades,  and  thirty 

students  from  a  minimum  of  €^ree  classes  in  each  junior  and -senior 

high  school  participating  in  the  career  education  project  and- 

categorized  ar,    treatment'*-  schools. 

Non-treatment  students  in  specified  grades  were  ^selected , 
thirty  per  grade,  from  schools  which  were  not  participating -in 
the  project.     Grades  three  and  six  students  were  selected  from 
Boulton  Elementary  School  in  Davis  County,  and  grades  nine  and 
twelve  Were  from  the  Jordan  (Utah)  School  District. 

The  Posttest-Only  Control  Group  Design  .technique  was  used 
with  the  three  standardized  instnurients ,  while  randomly-selected 
studcnto  were  administered  posttests  using  or)e  standard/Lzed  and 
four  locally-developed  instruments.     Questionnaires  or  ^hool 
recordn  were  used  as  sources  for  required  data. 
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Coiiru  *elorr.  of  th 
proviaed  annictance 
the  various  inrtnrnont 
aval  uatioru 


ho  two  achool  iiGtEictfiJtfiith 
to  teac]. orr.  nnd  othei^r.  dt  th 
t$fie  collectioj  of 


and 


er  i'ukiinintored  or 
c  adninintr-it:  or.  of 
iata„  urnd  "i  r.  tr:i  .  ■ 


Data  have  been  orranicied  unier  fiUe  primary  headinf^G  for  facility 
in  analycin:     Data  of  /-tudont  Ori/^in,  I)ata  of  Teacher  Origin,  Data  of 
Parent  Origin,  Data  of*  uoneral  Origin,  and  ObGervation.      l^nta  nwi^r 
the  heading  of  "Data  of  General  Ori;i:in"  include  inforr.ation  obtaincl 
from  Gchool  recor^n,  wliiie  the  obr;ervationa  sectio^n  cont^iinr,  that 
'analiy:6is  of  the  prof^ra/ii  an  r.een  by  participating  administratorr ,  ''fac- 
ulty, and  evaluator,  f 


DA'f^  OF  ORIGIN 


Career  Education  Orientation  for  oophomores 


An  instrument  (Appon'dix  A)  wan  administered  to  1?.';  sophomore  ^ 
students,  following  the  career,  education  c«rientation  for  the  pur/ose 
of  evaluating  the  eff^ectivenes^  of  the  orientation  and  to  determine 
the  reaction  of  students  to  career  education  and  to  school  faci*lities. 
The  statistics  derived  from  data  ar^  contained  in  Table^l.  Students 
generally  believed  that  they  were  helped  by  the  California  Occupational 
Preference^ Survey ,  and  that  soplromores  were  not  too  young  to  begin 
maki^  career  choices.     There  was^me  agre«iaent  that  job  information  v 
at  the  Dgvis  High  School  Infortnation  Center  was  geared 'toward^' vocational 
and  not  professional  courses  and  that  more  orientation  time  wan  needed  - 
in  order  to  adequately  exploro^materials. 

Students  agreed  that  post-high  school  educati'dTT^jfhd  training 
should  be  emphasized  as  well  as  job  information.     They  also  felt 
a  desire  to  visit  the  Career  Information  Center  frequently.  Mild 
disagreement  was  reflected  for  the  career  orientation  session  being 
postponed  until  the  sen:^or  year. 

■* 

Self  Awareness 

Davis  County  students  of  treatment  schools  in  third,  sixth,  and 
ninth  grades  were  administered  instruments  to  determine  their  self 
awareness.     Third  grade  students  were  administered  "Self  Observation 
Scales/'  a  standardir.ed  instrument.     Sixth  e^ncrvnintln  grade  students 
were  administered  the  "Career  Maturity  Inventory,"  a  standardir.ed 
instrument,   two  portions  of  which  reflect  self  awareness:     "Attitude"  ^ 
and  "Knowing  YoUrsel^f."     Data  Obtained  from  the  third  grade  is 
contained  in  t^ble  2. 

Third  Grade*     Analysis  of  data  in  Table  2  shows  that  total  mean 
scores  for  treatment  and  non-treatment  groups  were  not  significantly 
different  for  any  of^yie  four  categories:     self  acceptance  (how 
students  view  themseTvee) ;  school  affiliations  (how  students  viewv  * 
school  experience);  and  self  necurity^-t how  students  view  the  facto^ 
that  affect  their  lives).     There  were  also  no  statistically  signi- 
^Jtlcant  differences  between  individual  schools  or  "-total  mean  scores 
of  treatment  and  non- trea-tment  groups. 
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Although  statistically  non-significant,  the  total  mean  scores 
for  treatment  schools  were  higher  than  t'hose  of  Boulton  Elementary ^ 
School. 

Sixth  grade >    Only  one  elementary  school  among  treatment 
schools  contained  sixth  grade  classes,  Farrmington  Elementary,  and 
was,  therefore,  one  of  the  treatment  groups.    Kaysville  Junior 
High  sixth  grade  was  also  a  treatment  group,    xhe  third  element  of 
the  sixth  grade  was  the  non-treatment  school,  Bpulton  Elementary. 

-Ratios  of  performances  of  the  three  schools  were  determined 
foi'  each  portion  of "the  instrument  and  for  the  aggregate  total, 
and  results  tabulated  in  Table  3-     Data  were  analyzed  statistically 
using  the  t-rati,o.    With  one  exception,  dif  ferenceafi^were  not  > 
Considered  significant  when  schools  were  paired  against  each  other. 
The  exception  was  in  the  comparison  of  Kaysville  Junior  High 
students  (with  a  mean  of  3^-1)  and  Boulton  students  (with  a  mean 
of  Jl^h).    Significant  differences  were  in  attitude  and  total 
scores'  (.05  level)  and  were  in  favor  of  the  treatment  school. 

Although  differences  in  scores  between  Kaysville  Junior  High 
School  sixth  grade  students  and  ^xth  grade  students  of  Farmir^gton 
Elementary. ScHool  were  not  significant,  all  differences  were  in  ^ 
favor  of  students  from  the  junior  "^^^^"^  school. 

Ninth  grade.     Differences  in  scores  (both  attitude  and 
^total  awareness)  between  ninth  grade  students  of  Davis  High 
School- (Davis)  and  ninth  grade  students  of  Union  Junior  High 
(Jordan^  were  not  significant.     (See  Table  3-)    The  total  mean  - 
score  for  Davis  students  was  50.1  and  that  of  Union  Junior  High 
was  48.3.     Statistical  computations  using  a  t-ratio  showed  the 
difference  to  be  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  favor  of  students 
attending  Davis  High  School.  ^ Generally  speaking,  ninth  grade 
students  at  Davis  High  School ' scored  higher  on  a  test  of  self- 
concept  than  did  students  from  Union  Junior  High  School. 

.  ■  \  ■  ' 

Knowledge  of  Work 

\. 

.  Responses  of^^'^^dents  in  grades  three,  six,  nine,  and 
twelve  of  treatment  schools  were  compared  with  those  responses  , 
ofv  students  in  norf-treatment  schools.    Third  grade  students  were 
administerfed  a  standardized  instrument,  "Comprehensive  Career 
Assessment  Scale,  to. determine  their  familiarity  with  and  interest 
in  selected  occupations.  'The  »'Careef*  Maturity  Inventory"  stan- 
dardizdd  instrument  we^  administer:^  to  students  at  treatment 
schools  at  Farmington  ELementapfand  Kaysville  Junior  High  sixth 
grades  and  Davis  High  School  ninth  and  twelfth  grades,  and  to 
students  at.  the  non-treatmeht  schools.  \_ 

Third,  grades    For  each  of  the  seventy-five  occupations  con- 
sidered, third  grade  students  were  to \check  one  of  three  options 
for  familiarity:     »»Know  a  lot  about, i>Kjriow  a  little  about,"  or 
"Know  nothing  about."    The  ir^terest  ^caTe  was  determined -by 
students  also  selecting^  one  o^thr'ee  res|)onsee  for  the  same 
^  occupation:    "Interesting,"  "Not  interesting,"  or  "In-betwe^."^ 
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"Cach  response  was  given  one,^  two,  or  three  .points,  with  ''Knowing  a 
lot  about'*  and  "Interesting"  garnering  three  points  each. 

According  to  data  as  analyzed  in  Table*  ^,  the  interest  for  the 
aggregate  total  was,  with  two  exceptions,  higher  for  each'^oareer '  cluste 
thas  was  familiarity,   .Students  felt  th^y  were  more  familiar  with 
personal  service  jobs  than  they  had  interest  in  .them*,  and  students 
reflected  the  same  interest  as  familiarity  in  public  service.  High 
interest  and  low  familiarity  indicated  that  benefits  would  be  accorded 
student/s  by  involving  th6m  in  field  trips,  class  visitors,  and  other 
activities  that  would  provide  enrichment  and  fulfillment  of  their 
needs. 

■    Sixth  grade.     Analysis  of  data  in  \Table  5  indicate  that  no 
significant  difference  existed  between  the  means  of  the  treatment 
schools  or  between  treatment  and  non-treatment  schools. 

■ '  ■  ■  ^ 

Ninth  grade'.     The  mean  of  Davis  High  Sch(tol  students  was  16.42 
while  that  of  Union  Junior  High  was  1^.52  as  sAown  in  Table  5.  The 
t-ratio  showed  this  difference  to  be  sig^ifi'cant  at  the  .01  level. 
These  results  led  to  the  conclusion  that  ninth  grade  students  at 
Davis  High  School  have  a  better  knowledge  6f  different  types  of  work 
than  do  -those  students  at  Union  Junior  High  School. 

Twelfth  grade.     Analysis  of  data  in  Table  5  revealed  the  mean 
score  of  twelfth  gra^e  students  at  Davis  High  School  to  be  I7.38, 
while  that  of  Hillcrest  High  School  (non-treatment  schools)  wa-^   '  ']  ^ 
16.28^     Statistical  treatment  of  the  data  showed  this  difference  tb 
be  non-signif icant •  \ 

Ninth  and  twelfth  grade  students  were  adtninister^d  the  MCareer 
Maturity  Inventory." 

Ninth  .^rade  J    Data  obtained  from  nintb  grade  s^tudents  of  Davis 
High  School  contained  about  lOne-half  the  variance  of  similarcrscores 
of  Union  Junior  High  nintlv-feraders,  in  one  section  of  the  instrument, 
^'What  Should  "Ihey  Do?"     When  data  in  Table  6  were  analyzed  using  a 
t-ratio,   differences  were  significant  at  the  .01  level  in  f^or  of 
the  ninth  grade^ treatment  group.     It  can  be  concluded .that  ninth  grade 
students  who  receive  training  a^^ut  selection  of  careers  as  was  done 
in  Davis  County  will  score  signf f icantly  higher  on  an  instrument  de- 
signed to  measure  such  concepts  tlian  similar  students  who  do  not 
receive  such  training. 

Twelfth  grade.     Statistical  differences ^n  data  compiled  on 
'^•twelfth  grade  stu4^nts  of  Davis  High'  and  Hillcrest  High  Schools  were 
non-si gnifican\t  (s'ee  Table  6).    Conclusions  that  students  benefit  from 
career  training  cannot  be  drawn  in  behalf  of  twelfth  grade  stu(J(§nts. 


Magnitude /and  Inte^yRelationship  of  Careers 

Students  of  the  fifth,  seventh,  and  eleventh  grades  in  treat- 
ment sqhools  were  administered  the  same  instrument  (Appendix  B) 
pertainiiig  to  the  magr^itude  and  inter-rel^^ionship  of  careers, 
Gxce'pt  for  necessary  vocabulary  adjustments  for  the  different  reading 


levels,  to  determine  student  understanding  of  the  functions 
of  one  hundred  different  occupations. 

Tabulation  of  data,  in  Table  7  show^  the  performance  of 
Burton  Elementary  fifth  grade  students  to  be  approximately  20 
percent  higher  than  that  of  Farmington  Elementary  and  15  per- 
cent higher  than  students  of  Kaysville' Elementary  schopls. 
Burton  students  also  scored  slightly  higher^ than  Kaysville 
Junior  High  seventh  grade  students,  but  1^  percent  less  than 
Davis  High  School  eleventh  graders.   ,The  mean  percentage  of 
correct  responses  for  combined  elementary  grades  as  70.3  per- 
cent.   All  Burton  Elementary  students  gave-cbrrect  answers  to 
thirty-one  of  the  100  responses,  while  Farmington  Elementary  ^ 
students  "all  gave  correct  responses  to  two  of  the  100  res- 
ponses and  Kaysville  students  were  unanimous  in  none  of  their 
responses.  » 

Need  for  Education-and  Training 

V    Students  in  fourth,  eighth,  and  tenth  grades  enrolled  in 
treajfcwertt  schools  were  asked^  to  respond  to  a'  questioniiiaire 
(see' Appendix  C).     This  questionnaire  asked  a  numl^r  of 
questions ^ regarding  job  requirements  of  selected  jobs  and  stu-  « 
dents'  job  preparation  plans. 

Table  8  contains  a  tabulation  of  responses  of  students  re- 
garding, job  requirements  of  several  jobs  within  each  of  fifteen 
different  job  clusters.    Elementary  students  selected  over  50 
percent  of  the  coirrect  answers  in  eleven  of  the  fifteen  cluster 
areas.    The  category  of  "Health" gave  them  the  most  consistent 
problem  with, only  13  percent,  of  the  students  :selecting  the 
correct  answer.    The  "Health"  area  was  also  low  cluster  for 
junior  high  students  who  gave  only  a  ifO,  percent  correct  res- 
ponse, and  tied  for  low  position  with  high  dchool  students. 

^Students  tended  to  become  more  optimistic  towards  more 
college* education  as  they  progressed  from  elementary  -through 
junior  high  to  the  tenth  -grside.    Numbers  of  students  planning 
to  graduate  j^om* college  jumped  from  approximately  30  percent 
in  elementary  school  to  50  percent  in  junior  high  to  58  percent 
by  the  tenth  grade.    S'onversely,  10  percent  of.  elementary  stu- 
dents desired  to  attend  technical  school,  7  percent  in  juniQr 
high,  and  no  tenth  graders  selected  this  option.  Students 
planning  to  terminate  their  formal  education  after  graduation 
from, high  school  dropped  from  13  perce.nt^ipi  elementary  school 
to, 10  percent  in  junior  high  to  3  percent  in  'tenth  grade. 
Profesl%pnal  school  hopefuls  increased  6  percent  from  eighth 
grade  to^enth  grade,  from  13  to  19  percent.  Studeiits-iincertain 
about  their  plans  dropped  from  30  percent  in  ^mentary  school 
to  10  percent  in  th^  tenth  grade.  ' 

Appreciation  of  Work  ^  ^ 

A  standardized  instrument,  ''Career  Matuiafcty  Inventory,"  was 
used  to  determine  the  attitudes  toward  and  values  of  work  of 
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seventh  and  tenth  grade  students,     A. revised  instrument  (Appendix  D) 
was  devisloped  for  fourth  grade  students  to  coincide  with  Career 
Maturity  Inventory  responses,  noted  in  Table  9. 

Analysis  of  data  accumulated  from  the  fifty-question  instrumdoit  ^ 
noted  a  slight  increase  in  mean  correct  responses  from  elementary  to  r 
junior  high'  to  high  school. 

Mini -Courses  .         ,  '       •  , 

To  |5rovide  information  about  specific  careers  in  more  depth 
than  would  be  accomplished  during  regular  class  discussions,  mini- 
courses  were  organized  at  Davis  High  School  ranging  in  length  from 
one  to  four  class  sessions. 

Mini-courses  were  evaluated  by  high  school  students  following^ 
the  special  periods  outlined  for  their  presentation  (Appendix  F), 
Data  in  Table  11  were  tabulated  according  to  sex,  grade,  and 
according  to  the  number  of  mini-course  sessions  attended. 

Analysis  of  data  revealed  similar  statistics  for  the  3l6  males 
and  29k  females.     Evaluations  by  grade  were  also  quite  similar.  Only 
twice  did  the  mean  differ  from  any  cla^s  by  more  than  0,39  and  in 
thes  first  instance  freshinen  appeared  more  uncertain  than  other  groups 
aboutj  expectations  of  subject  matter  to  be  covered  in  the  mini-courses. 
The  second  ijistance  involved  a  variance  of  0,41,  and  sophomores  we're 
more  vociferent  about  mini-courses  being  limited  to  senior  students 
than  were  the  seniors,  although  mean  responses  all  relfected  dis- 
agreement.    Participants  included  193  freshmen,  l86  sophomores, 
157  juniors  and  seventy-four  sft^i  ors,  , 

Response  of  students  toward  the  nini-course  activiti,es  was 
favorable  throughout  the  questionnaire.     Students  were  of  the  opinion 
that  attendance  should  not  be  compulsory.     Solid  support  for  mini-courses 
was  apparent  when  students  responded  to  comparisons  between  regular 
classwork "and  mini-courses. 

Work  Experience  ;  ^  * 

Forty-three  students  from  Davis  High^School  and  seven  from  the 
Vocational  Center  held  jobs  through  the  auspices  of  formal  school 
programs.     Following  the  completion  of  the  work  experience,  or.aftfr 
a  sufficient  time  on  the  job,   students  were  administered  an  instrument 
(Appendix  G)  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  the  program    Data  con-, 
tained  in  Table  12  is  broken  down  by  school  and  by  that  entity  that 
has  been  most  influential  in  helping  the  individual  student  in  his  ' 
selection  of  career.     Analysis  revealed  that  approximately  68  percent 
of  high  school  students  and  62  percent  of  Vocational  Center  students 
felt  that  they  themselves  liad  more  to  do  with  their  selection  of  a 
career  than  did  parents,  teacher,  or  friends. 

Vocational  Center  students  agreed  that  the  work  experience  was 
exciting  while  high  school  students  were  reserved  in  their  judgment. 


and  wheras  high  school  student  work  was'  what  they  expected,  Voca- 
tional Center  students  were  uncertain.     Participants  from  both 
schools  felt  that  they  had  gained  from  the  work  experience. 
—  -J  ^.  '     ,  , 

Hi]^h  school  students  agreed  that  their  work  was  the  same  as 
full-time  personnel-,  but  Vocational  Center  students  disagreed. 
Teachers  did  not  get  jobs  for  high  school  students  according  to 
high  school  students,  but  Vocationeil  Center  students  suggested 
that  teachers  were  of  help.     High  'school  students  indicated  that 
neither  teachers,   friends,  or  parents  helped  them  get  the  job, 
but  they  felt  that  perhaps  some  outside  help  was  received.  ^ 
Vocational  students  indicated  that  tViey  received"*  outside  help. 
Vocational  Center  students  agreed  that  the  school  helped  them 
perform  better  while  high  school  studelits  were  uncertain.  Hig^ 
school  students  who  felt  teachers  hafl  influenced  them  most  greatly 
in  their  selection  of  a  job  were  ^uncertain  about  the  helpfulness 
of  their  job  superiors,  perhaps 'indicating  undue  dependency  upon- 
teachers  and  not. finding  that  quality  in  theiy  work  supervisors. 
These  students  also  failed  to  gain  from  their  work ^experience 
which  others  felt  to  be  worthwhile.     Teacher-influenced  students 
were  more  strongly  in-^agreement  that  some  people  were  hard  to 
get  along  with  than  were  students  influenced  by  others.  .  Mast 
high  school  students  worked  at  jobs  which  employed  less  than 
twenty  people  while  Vocational  Center  students  worked  primarily 
in  iobs  in  which  there  were  over  100  employees. 

DkTk  OF  TEACHER  ORIGIN 

Elementary  scjiool  workshop.     Following  the  elementary  school 
workshop  teachers  wer,e^dministered  a  questionnaire  (Appendix  H) 
to  determine  their  reaction  to  the., ideas  presented.     Analysis  of 
data}provided  in  Table  13  revealed'' that  all  elementary  teachers 
foilhd  the  workshop  material  useful  and  \he  time  spent  valuable, 
and  in  only  one  instance  did  over  10  percent  (10.3)  of  the  teachers 
not  indicate  agreement  (yes  or  some)  to  questions  presented  (work- 
shop topics  appropriate,  time  alloca:ted  for  workshop).  Teachers 
generally '  gave  positive  responses  to  all  asjiects  of  .the  workshop. 

In-service  sessions  w^re  also  conducted  in  August  197^« 
Career  education  concepts  were  discussed  in  this  session  with  all 
positive  responses  noted  for  questions  concerning  individual 
initiative,  acquaintance  with  the  World  of  Work,  teaching  moments 
resource  visitor  preparation,  and  development  of  mini-units. 
Teachers  maintained  positive  attitudes  towards  the  workshops. 

Junior  ftigh  school  woorkshop.     Two  instruments  were  devised, 
one  containing  twenty  components  for  the  **all  technique  session,"- 
(Appendix  I^  and  the  second  containing  only  the  first  fifteen 
components  of  the  instrument,  and  used  for  the  othe'r  workshop 
sessions.     Tables  1^-1?  contain  responses  of  teachers  to  the 
wide  varie.ty'of  methods  taught  at  the  workshop.     Teachers  were 
asked  to  reispond  to  specific  sessions  on  mini-courses,  teaching 
moments,  hands-on  experiences,   other  experiences,  and  a  session 
in  which  all  career  education  teaching  techniques  were  discussed. 
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A  composite  of  the ,  evaluationc  from  each  ner,r,ion  dealinp;  with  career 
education  is  contained  in  Table  l3.     Evaluation  of  each  session  war- 
accomplished  by  [^roupinf^  recponrer,  of  teacherV:  according;  to  the  tea- 
cher'r  primary  teachin/^  aSoi:^nment  i^healti^^  lan^^a^i^  arte,  mathenaticrM 
ncienc,e,   social     tud  1  e/: ; . 

Analysir.  of  data  contained  in  Tables  1^4-1?  r.how.i  that  teachorJ^ 
whose  pr:^mary  teaching  assignment  was  in  t-io  r,ocial  sciencer,  were 
i;;;enerally  more  strongly  in  ap:reernent  towards  components  in  the 
questionnaire  pertaining  to  mini-course  teachinr;  technique  (Table  ITO 
and  the  teaching  moment  presentation  (  I'ahle  K  )  than  were  teachers 
in  other  areas.     Teachers  who^  prir.ary  teaching  assignment  was  in 
health  agreed  more  strongly  to  components  of  the  questionnaire  dealir.g 
with  hands-on  experiences  (Table  1?)  than  did  othpr  teacaers.  Tliey' 
were  also  jnore  strongly  in  agreement  in  tlie  al"^ -technique  session 
(Table  1^)   than  were  teachers  in  other  areas. 

Responses  of  mathematicG  teachers  consistentLy  tended  towards 
uncertainty  in  most  teachin'g  techniques  in  questionnaire  components 
(Tablesn^-lbJ.  '  .  ' 

Responses  of  teachers  did  reflect  less  certainty  about< the  use 
of  mini-courses  than  with  other  techniques,  but  teachers  knew  whore 
to  go  for  additional  inf orm/ition,  more  so  than  they  did  for  other 
specific  techniques.     Teacherr,  generally  agreed  that  the  worksliot- 
topics'wore  appropriate  in  every  session  and  that  Crlroer  education 
?ias  a  j)lace  in  their  scliool  subject  matter. 

World  of  Work  '  a 

World  of  Work  units  contain  information  pertaining  to  specific 
careers,  and  selected  units  were  presented  to  8tuden)bs  periodically 
during  the  school  year.  A  total  ^''^^  World  of  Work  presentations 
wer'e  made  in  the  throe  treatment  elementary  schools. 

Mini-Courses  ' 

Mini-Bourses  were  plaruied  and  conducted  in  all  treatment 
s^chools.     Following  the  mini-course  prer>entations ,   teacher:;  provided 
information  relative  to  th(»ir  partici])ation  in  and  evaluation  of 
inini- course  acjtivities.    •  *  ^ 

Teacher  reaction  to 'mini-co:irses  was  generally  favorable.  Ana- 
lysis of  ^data  in  Tabl6^  ?0  shows  that  teachers  of  elementary  students 
reported  elementary  students'   reaction  to  be  more  favorable  to 
mini-courses  than  high  school  teachers  reported  for  high  r,chool  stu-  ' 
dents^  but  elementary  teachers  were  slightly  less  responsive  to  the^ 
mini-courses  than  were  their  stud^ts.     The  reverse  was  true  at  Davis 
High  ochool  where  teachers  were*  more  impressed  with  the  mini-uT^its 
than  they  considered  their  students  to  be.     In-class  preparation  time 
for  ralni-courses  was  minimal  with  Farmington  teachers  spending  a  low 
1.1  friours  per  mini-course  and  ?.urtr)n  teachers  spending  P\'/  hourr^. 
iome  , teachers  reported  that  they  did  not  ''prepare'*  during  normal 
school  hourr>.     Some  insecurities'  were  evident  among  several  of  the 
teachers  because  of  the  newness  of^  tlie  mini-course  experience  to  them. 

<  '  .  -  . 
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Resource  Visitors      .  * 

DatsKtabulated  in  Table  21  reflects  only  information  compile-d  for  " 
grades  2,  7>^d  9-12. 

A  total  of  cTxteen.-J:opics  were  discussed  by  visitors  at  the  three 
treatment  elementary  schools,     ^achers  at  Kaysville).  Elementary  School 
were  enthusiastic  in  their  praise  of  the  presentations,  considering 
them  to  be  of  great  value.     Burton  teachers'  evaluations  were  slightly 
lower,  and  Farfnington  teachers  considered^^thef'presentations  to  be  of 
value  ('some  20  percent  below  the  other  ratings.)     Teachers  of  Kaysville 
Junior  High  sevent??^  graders  considered  the  seven  resource-^visitor 
presentations' to  their  290  students  to  be  of  value.     The  fifty-one 
presentations-  given  to  251^  Davis  High  School  students  were  considered 
by  teachers  to  have^  been  worthwhile. 

Teacher  Involvement 

 '  "  / 

Davis  County  teachers  in  treatment  schools  were  presented  with 
two  opportunities  to  evaluate  their  involvement  in  career  education 
acitvities:     high  school  **teachers  at  mid-year,  and  all  teachers 
towards  the  end  of  the  school  year. 

High  school  teachers.     At  mid-year  of  the  197^-1975  school 
year  career  education  program  forty-four  high  school  teachers  com- 
plet(^d  a  brief  questionnaire  (Appendix  J)  as  to  their  frequency 
in  applying  various  concepts  advocated  by  the  career  education  pro- 
gram.    Analysis  of  data  in  Table  22  revealed  that  only  in  the  area 
of  assisting  students  with  decision-making  skills  were  50  percent 
of  the  teachers  frequently  engaged,  and  in  two  areas  ^8  percent  Of 
the  teachers  frequently  taught  subject  matter  related  to  career 
education  concepts  or  to  usable  skill  training. 

*    Approximately  11  percent  of  the  teachers  seldom  employed  the 
concepts  of  career  education,  while  50  percent  occasionally  partici- 
pated in  these  concepts.     Only  56  percent  of  the  teachers  had  V:om- 
pleted  formal  units  related  to  career  education  and  27  .percent 
were  planning  such  activities.. 

All  teachers.    Toward  the  end  of  the  school  year  teachers  of 
all  treatment  schools  were  administered  a  questionnaire  (Appendix  K) 
to  determine  the  degree  of  their  involvement  in  and  evaluation  of 
career  education  ^d  of  the  career  education  program  as  conducted  in 
Davis  County.  '  "  - 

Data  in  Table  23  were,  analyzed  and  reyealed  that  in  only  two 
components  of  twenty-eight  did  teachers  respond  with  a  total  below  - 
average  mean  value:  .  '^preparing  reports  on  career  education,^'  and 
^•use  of  career  education  testing.^'    Other  components  were  down  for- 
various  schools  reflecting  in ^most  cases  little  or  no  time  spent 
in  the  activity.    Most  responses,  therefore,  reflected  above  average 
value  for  each  activity,  the  »'use  of  resource  visitors^*  receiving 
the  highest  total  mean  response  of  ^ul. 

Gome  trends  in  school  levels  were  noted.     Teachers  of  elementary 
and  junior  high  grades  placed  high  values  on  role^.playing  activiti 


\jY\ile.  high  school  teachers  responded  with  slightly  below  averaf^c -vci  ■  ner. 
i'llfrnentary  and  junior  high  .school  teacherii  placed  little  value  on 
career  education  ter  tin^;  while  avoraf;o  value  %'as  i^iven  testing  by  hi>^h 
school  teacljers.     elementary  and  juninr  hif^h  school   teachers  placed 
/.greater  value  on  toaci  cr  jj.'irt  r c ipatic^n  tli^n  did  hi/:h  school  teachers, 
although  junior  hif^h  a^id  hif^h  school  teaqiiers  placed  slightly  f^reater 
value  on^'discussionr -with  other  teachers/*    Group  counselxnp:  was  valued 
considerably  higher  in  Junior  hi^h  school  than  in  hi^-^h  school  with  the 
responses  of  elementary  teachers  Tallinf^  in  between.     All  teachers  of 
all  grades  were  in  perfect  agreement  of  the  high  value, of  audio-visual 
materials.     Preparation  of  posters  and  displays  assumed  decreasing 
importance  to  teachers  from  elementary  through  hip;h  school.  Hour.5 
spent  by  treatment  schools  varied  from  component. to  component. 

Teachers  generally  believed  that  all  students  should  be  prepared 
in  the  public  ;Schools  for  placement  in  post-high  school  training  or 
eraployraent,  and  that  all  high  school  students  should  not  be  prepared 
to  enter  collelge.     All  students  should  be  counseled,  and  parents,  ^ 
employers,  and  community  resources  should  be  uSed  as  sources  of  learning. 

Responses  of  teachers  of  all  sthool  levels  were  relatively  consis- 
tent throughout  the  instrument.     Elementary  teacher's  reflected  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  educational  requirements        most  jobs  of  the  future, 
while  high  school  teachers  agreed  that  most  jobs  would  require  less 
than  four  years  of  college.     Junior  high  school  teachers-  were  uncertain 
about  the  threat  that  career  education  would  be  to  their  j5^  security 
while  high  school  teachers  tended  towarcjs,  disagreement ,  and  elementary 
teachers  plainly  disagreed  that  there  was* a  threat  to  their  jobs. 

DATA  OF  PAf^T  ORIGIN 

Questionnaires  (Appendix  L)  were  mailed  to  selected  parents  of 
Davis  School  District  students  to  determine  their  feelings  and^ under- 
standing of  career  education.    >Response6  of  parents  were  generally 
favorable  as'  noted  in  Table  'i^M. 

Parents  felt,   for  the  most  p*rt,   that  information  about  career 
education  was  gleaned ^frora  materials  taken  home  by  their  children, 
however  much  contact  had  taken  place  between  parents  and  school  per- 
'sonnel.     Parent-Teacher  Association  meetings  were  the  poorest  source 
of  information  ta  parents,  an  indication  of  either  failure  of  the 
parents  to  par'ticipate  in-  the  PTA  or  lack  of  career  education  infor- 
mation provided  at  the  meetings. 

Parents  were  in  general  agreement  that  all  work  is  honorable 
and  should  be  respected.    They  also  felt  that  parents  have  a  res- 
ponsibility in  the  school  programs  along  with  professional  educators. 
While  parents  believed  that  high  school  should  concentrate  on  pre- 
paring students  for  college,   they  also  believed  that  other  than  college 
graduates  coxx^  be  considered  successful  in  life,  and  that  many 
opportunities  exist  for  tradesmen. 

^  DATA  OF  GENEimL  ORIGIN 

Career  Counseling  and  Guidance 

Counselors  assigned  to  work  with  students  in  treatment  schools  ^ 


were  asked  to  maintain  records  throughout  the  school  year,  197^- 
1975,   regarding  the  amount'  and  type  of  career  counseling  in  which 
they  wer^  involved. 

Activities  in  197^-1975  clearly  divided  group  and  individual 
counseling  between  the  different  grade  levels.    Table  25  contains 
a  tabulation  of  counseling  and  guidance  activities  for  students 
in  treatment  schools.     It  will  be  noted  that  group  counsel ii^  takes 
place  for  grades  six  thrpugh  eight,  and  i-ndividual  counseling  for 
grades  eight  through  twelve.   . Almost percent  more  students  re- 
ceived career  cou^;iseling  as  individuals  rather  than  as  groups.  The 
response  of  stuc/ents  to  post-secondary  training  was  just  average 
according  to  teachers'  evaluations. 

Use  of  Career  Information  Center 
— —  '  ■ —  t 

V  r 

Jtudents  and  teachers  were  made  aware  of  the  Career  Informa- 
tion Center  exijrtence  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year.  During 
tne  l'^'^^^-1^^75  school  year  data  were  compiled  showing  the  use  of 
the  center  by  the  ;]tu{ienti:. 

The  amount  o'f  use  of  the  Career  Information  Center  by 
sopriomore  studentr,  war>  considered  in  this  study  and  is  reflected 
in  Table  A.  '  Current  figures  indicate  that  ?Ll  students  visited 
t'no  center  slightly  more  that  four  times  each  during  197^197'^. 
Twice        inariy  student.s  received  information  concerning  colleges 
as  did  student:.  requerAing  information  ^about  technical  and  in- 
dustrial scliools. 

Career-Related  Tostin^:  I  ro^^ram 

All  formal  testing  was  tlone  by  the  counselor^.    They  were 
asked  to  report  the  type  of  testing  conducted  and  the  niunttor  of 
students  invoivedi  K 

The  career-related  ter.ting  program  in  treatment  schools  of 
javis  County  provided  f^roup  testi^^  for  students  a  total  of  17^^' 
times  in  grades  seven  through  ten.     Tabulations  in  Table  21  also 
indicate  individual  testing  for  only  ninety-five  students  in. 
ninth  and  tenth  grades.     All  testing  was  considered  by  counselors 
'IS  beir?/';  of  gr^^at  value  to  the  students. 

i[anfi>s-On  i'.xj>erien(:e 

.   Gtudentf.  of  /grades         '  at  Davis  !iigh  :)c>iool  were  able  to 
rarticipate/in  various  career-related  (5xT;eriences  during  197^^- 
I'r';^..     Teac>iers  were  ask4^1'^to  record  and  report  the  number  of 
different  t:^>es  of  learning  Activities  in  which  students  parti- 
cipated. I  ^  ^ 

Analysis  of  data  in  Table        reveals,  that  approximately 
fifty  activities,    including  rla;;s  .experirments ,   class  reports, 
special  visitors,   field  trijs,  and  role  playing  were  undertaken 
by  forty-two  higli  school  claSf'^es. 

/ 


Skill  hbq)erience 

An  important  facet  of  the  career  education  program  is  that  of  pro- 
viding students  with  an  opportunity  to  develop  ond  or  more  skills  by  the 
tim^  they  leave  the  jniblic  sc;iool  fiystem,     Davis  Hi^h  School  offered 
fifteen  categories  of  skills  to  students  of  grades  9-12  according  to 
data  tabulated  in  Table  29.    Analysis  of  these  data  revealed  that  stu- 
dents participated  in  a  total  of skill  experiences  in  the  fifteen 
categories,  physicsil  education  being  the  predominant  class  in  number 
of  participants.     Eleventh  grade  students  were  the  most  active  of  the 
four  grades  with  IO9O  student  experiences  noted.     Tenth  graders  parti- 
cipated least  with  Tf)  student  exr^eriences. 

f/Some  possible  trends  were  observed  in  several  skill  categories 
'  betJ^en  freshman  and  senior  years.     Data  may  also  reject  increased 
interest  and  promotion  of  skills  with  subsequent  increase  in  enroll- 
ment with  entering  high  school  students.     Data  may  be  influen^d  by 
courses-Nought  in  earlier  grades  and  thus  not  reflect  disinte|pst  at 
all. 

Numbers  of  participating  students  increased  between  freshman 
^and  senior  year6-"in  business ^  from  101-192 ;  homemaking  from  8?-122; 
science  from  53-1^8;  and  distributive'  education  from  8-I6.     Senior  K 
figures  may  indicate  a  delay  in  required  courses  for  graduation  or 
offerings  in  senior  years, of  high  school. 

Work  Experience 

Davis  County  School  District  has  provided  a  program  for  its  high 
school  and  Vocational  Center  students  whereby  they  can  obtain  work 
experience  prior  to  gradi^tion  or  completion  of  institutional  require- 
ments.    An  enumeration  o^the  ^total  stddents  participating  in  each 
job  classification  can  be  found  i;i  Table  30.     It  will  be  noted  that 
l'+3  Davis  High  School  students  and  thirteen  Vocational  Center  students 
participated  in  the  work  experience  program  in  197^-1975«  Approxi- 
mately one-third  of  the  participating  students  at  the  high  school  and 
Vocational  Center  gained  work  ^il^xperience  in  the  trade.v(  forty-eight 
high  school  and  four  from  the  Vocational  Center). 


Job,  Placement 

"Davis  High  School  graduates  number>*267  in  197^+  as  shown,  in 
Table  31.     Over  9^4  percent  of  these  graduates  received  job  placement 
counseling  as  students.     Fifty-six  entered  full-time  employment,  190 
post-high  school  educational  institutions  and  twenty^one  entered 
unpaid  work.     Of  the  fifty-nine  students  of  the  Vocational  Center^ 
all  (fori^-which  records  were  auailable)  received  counseling  .  None'' 
of  the  fifty-nine  students  in  the  Vocational  Center  entered  post- 
high  school  educational  institutions. 

Dropouts  from  Davis  High  School  and  the  Vocational  Center 
numbered  nine  and  eighty-six  respectively,  as  of  April  1,  1975- 
Although  all  students  received  counseling,  there  were  sixty-three 
Vocational  Center  students  who  did  not  enter  employment. 


^0 


Audio-Visual  Materials 


-Teachers  and  elementary  principals    of  treatment  schools  were 
administered  an  instrument  (Appendix  M)  to  ascertain  the  existence 
of  any  j)roblenis  in  the  audio-visual  materials  area.     Analysis  of 
data  in  Table        revealed  that  the  total  response  of  all  teachers 
and  of  all  elementary  principals  were  in  general  agreement. 

Accesibility  and  availability  of  audio-visual  materials  in 
sufficient  quantities  for  high  school  teachers  was  more  evident 
than  for  junior  high  school  teachers,  who  in  turn  were  better  off 
than  elementary  school  teachers.     Teachers  were  in  general  agreement 
that  sharing  materials  created  no  problems.     Availability  of 
materials  when  needed^  created  progressively  less  problems  from 
elementary  through  high  school  teachers*     All  teachers  were  in 
somewhat  agreement  that  different  types ^of  audio-visual  materials 
could  have  been  used,  but  in  slight  di£;agreement  that  better 
scheduling  of  audio-visual  ^-materials  would  have  saved  schieduling 
problems. 

Logistical  Component 

Teachers  of  all  treatment  schools  including  administrators 
of  the  three  elementary  schools^  were  administered  an  instrument 
(Appendix  N)  relative  to  the  logistical  effectiveness  of  the 
career  educatjlon  program. 

Analysis  of  data  in  Table  33  revealed  that  high  school  tea- 
chers generally  had  less  logistical  problems  than  either  junior 
high  or  elementary  school  teachers,  and  junior  high  school  teachers 
rated  themselves  more  logistically  satiated  than  elementar7  tea- 
chers.    Differences  in  teacher  Responses  between  elementary  schools 
were  slight  in  most  instances.     Farraington  elementary  teachers 
were  consistent  in  responses  to  six  of  thirteen  components  in 
indicating'  that  career  education  rpaterials  were  not  always  avail- 
able in  sufficient  quantities. 

Administrators'   responses  were  slightly  more  optimistic  in 
every  instance  than  was  the  total  mean  of  all  elementary  school 
teachers,  and  administrators'   responses  were  comparable  to  those 
of  junior  high  and  high  school  teachers. 

The  career  education  project  for  Davis  County  involved  three 
elementary,   one  junior  high  school,  and  one  senior  high  school. 
There  were  thirty-five  elementary,  eight  junior  high  and  five 
senior  high  schools  which  ^participated  in  the  district  career 
education  program  but  were  non-project  and  non-evaluation  schools** 
A  qufestionnaire  was  submitted  to  principals  of  non-project 
schools  to  determine  their  involvement  in  career  education-related 
components.     (See  Table  3^^  for  data. ) 

Thirty  elementary  principals  responded  to  the  questionnaire 
indicating  that  63  percent  of  elementary  teachers  at  schools 
which  have  World  of  Work  programs  taught  one  or  more  World  of 
Work  units,  and  slightly  less  than  60  percent  of  teachers  at  these 


schbols  integrated  World  of  Work  unites  with  regular  teaching.     Over  8^ 
percent,  or  351  elementary  teachers,  used  various  teaching  methods  to 
bring  career*  education  concepts  into  regular  clasGwork  activities. 
Junior  and  senior  high  school  teachers  participated  in  varying  degrees 
in  their  use  of  career  education  concepts  in  regular  classwork.  Only 
l.'l  elementary  teacher^used  self-developed  career  education  units. 

No  senior  high  rcl; -^ol  had  full-time  Career  In f ormation  Center 
personnel,  but  all  had  one  part-time  person  in  charge.     Most  high 
schqpl  principals  reported  that  many  of  their  teacherr-  used  career 
education  units  and  also  used  resource  visitors  in  their  classes. 

Some  time  waA  devoted  to  career  education  at  in-service  meetiligs 
at  seven  junior  high  schools,  but  oaly  one  principal  indicated  that 
much  time  wag"  spent  with  in-service  for  career  education  a^  his 
school.     Teacher  use  of  resource  visitors  and  teacher  and  student  use 
of  the  Career  Inf omiation  Centers  was  somewhat  limited  in  the  junior 
high  schools. 

.  ^.  ^        .  "  GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS 

During  the  school  year  nuinberous  visits  were  made  to  the  project 
schools  to  observe  the  program  in  operation.     Visits  were  made  to 
schools  conducting  mini-classes  while  classes  were  in  session.  Other 
visits  were  made  as  time  would  allow.     In  May  a^  random  number  of  tea- 
chers from  each  project  school  were  interviewed.     During  the  visits 
to  the  schools  children  were  selected  at  random  in  the  hallways  and 
in  classrooms  and  informally  queried  to  obtain  their  reactions  to 
career  education  concepts.     From  these  visits  and  interviews  it  was 
observed  that: 

1.  The  children  are  generally  pleased  vith  career  education 
activities.     In  the  Burton  Elementary  School  one  could  even  say 
they  were  excited. 

2.  The  Kaysville  Elementary  School  was  so  involved  in  getting 
the  USAIL  mathematics  program  functioning  in  their  school  that  little 
conscious  effort  was  exerted  by  the  teachers  to  promote  career  educ- 
ation. 

Elementary  teachers  tend  to  equate  career  education  with 
World  of  Work.     This  is  particularly  true  in  Farmington  Elementary 
School. 

U.     A  soft-sell  approach  was  taken  in  Career  Mucation  at  the 

Kaysville  Junior ^High  School  (Middle  School).     This  w^s  done  in  an 

attempt  to  correct  a  problem  in  .internal  relationships  which  developed 

last  year.    Because  of  the  soft-sell  approach  the  program  began  slowly 

but  picked  up  momentum  as  the  school  year  progressed.     An  entirely 

different  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  was  observed  this  year 

compared  to  last  year.     This  year  the  teachers  expressed  few  negative 

reactions.     Their  attitude  was  positive  and  supportive  of  the  program. 

(I 

5.     In  int?i~viewing  teachers  from  the  high  nchool  it  became 
apparent  that  r;ome  of  them  equated  Career  Education  vdth  mini-courees. 


-kk- 


Althou;^h  mini-course.s  are  a  part  of  Career  Education  the  teacherc  had 
a  tencjLency*  to  see  mini-cournos  as  the  area  in  which  great  emphasis  was 
place^d*  '  Few  of  them  saw  the  regular  classroom  as  a  place  for  Career 
Education,  yet  when  questioned  about  regular  classroom  activity  it 
was  ofeviouG  that  many  of  them  were. conducting  Career  Education  activi- 
ties in  the  daily  teaching  activity. 

6.     Over  ail  assessment  would  be  that  the  teachers,  staff, 
and  administrators  have  a  positive  attitude  toward  Career  Education 
activities  being  conducted  in  the  District  and  in  their  respective 
schools.     There  are  numberous  ways  in  which  greater  concentration 
in  Career  Education  could  take  place  but  the  program  ^oes  exist  at 
present  and  is  being  well  received. 

CONCLUGIONG  * 

*     1.  mGtudent  participants  in  a  career  education  program  such 
a:;  conducted  in  Davis  County  (Utah)  School  District  durings^he 
X  r/n-l')7S  school  year  w(ill  score  higher  than  non- treatment  students 
in  self  awareness,  knowledge  of  work,  and  in  their  ability  to  make 
decisions  concerninr  work. 

Gtudents  in  treatment  schools  recogni.r'x  the  need  for 
education  to  an  incroasin,:  extent  as  tkey  pass' from  lower  to 
hirher  grades. 

Students  in  treatment  schools  lose  interest  in  attending 
technical  and  industrial^  schools'as  they  pass  from  lower  to  higher 
i-rader,  until  they  reach  the  tenth  grade. 

•  ^4.     Many  studonts  in  treatment  schools  are  n9t  sufficiently 
acquainted  with  economic  coneys  to  meet  minimal  comprehension 
levels. 

Teachers  are  i^enerally  enthusiastic  about  contributions 
r)f  class,  visitors  to  students.  » 

r.     Alriost  all,  hi/^h  school  /-raduates  and  Vocational  Center 
cumpleted  students  received  job  counseling  in  Davis  County. 

kKCCM'lHIDATIC^rin 

1.     l^ie  career  education  prr)gram  ho  an  Integral  part  of  the 
curriculum  of  each  ,,c^iool. 

Increarin/;  emphar,is  that  all  work  is  honorable  be  marie 
tn  slulents  at  all   rrade  levels. 

:jchool  curricula  incorporate  ocDnomic  concepts  into 
iilTerent;  suV.ject  areas  to  Prepare  s.tudents  for  the  world  of  work. 

h       ;tuder-t/;        taught  t^.at  valu/ible  resources  are  avaiV^^^l^ 
t.>  help  thoiri  ma.  o  .:areer  decisions,   <^.g.,   rer.r.irce  informat^or. 
center::,   teachers,   parent::,  and  friends. 


\ 


?.     WorkGliopG  be  of  Guffic\ent  durati'cn  and  rmf  fie  i*-ntly  crly  'in  . 
the  school  year  for  t^achorr:  to  rain  tho^ c^nf idenco  nec^r.-iarv    In  oii.airiatf-  »^ 
any  foelingG  of  insecurity.  \ 

f.     Frequent  in-::ervice  ^(jri::)]\()]^i.  be  held  to  ;ftrnvivie  two-way 
fio.munication  between  t*,-acherG  an»i|^-career  education  ru-^rvi r,or/ i :  rec tor::. 

7.     Teachern  be  encoura^^od  to*  eriliance-  career  e  i^catLon  conce.j)tr3  by 
invitinp"  professional  workers  to  vir>it  their  resr^ectxve.  c^ 'ir>:u;c-. 

(Ireater  effort:-  be  radfe         ;r:e  ai;  availab  le  rf^r^rvrcnr.  I  >  *  ^ 

♦^nhanf:o  the  career  <^du:'it'on  r  ronrrarri  t*^  .students,   | 'irt^nt-  ,  and  ^  — 

I'lO  t:')mmunity.  i 
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Table  10 

Number  of  Correct  Response^  of  Fifth  Grad 
of  Davis  County  (Utah)  School  Qistric 
Economic  Concepts  1974-1975 
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Table  10  (concinued) 


Item 


Burton 
(N=10) 
No .  7o 


Farmington 

(N=9) 
No.  7. 


Kaysville 

(N=10) 
No.  % 


Total 
(N=29) 
No .  7. 
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Mcan^    P.csponro    of  Junior  llir,h  Tea'^chGrs   to  Handr>-On 
Expcr  i  cwcLiJ  Tuachin^^,  Tuchn  iquc  Prescn  CaLionr.  at 
Davi5j  County   (Utah)   School  District  Career    '  * 
Education  Workijhop  1974-1975 


Componentfs 


Teachers  *   Primary  Teaching^ 
Assigument 
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contribute 
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Can  help  others  use 
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discuss 

Group  size  toa  latge 

Workshop  provided 
"know  how" 
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Table  26 

The  Amount  of  Use  of  the  Career  Information  Center  by 
Sophomore  Students  of  Davis  High  School  (Utah) 

197A-1975 


I 

Components 


Boys        Girls  .Total 


Number  of  wsitations  to  the 

Career  Information  Center  .    58A  517  1,101 

.Number  of  individual  students  who 
visited  the  Career  Information 

Center  one  or  more  times        -  139*        128*  267* 

Average  number  of  visits  per 

student;  t1>  the  Career  Infor-  u 

mation  Center  .4.2  A.O  »4.1 

Number  of  studeTits  receiving 
information  about 

a.  Technical  and  Industrial 

schools  '86 

b.  Colleges  or  Universities  ^  ,  175' 

c.  Current  school  problems 
related  to  career  k 

education  '  60** 

^d.     Employrr^ent  not  requiring  ^ 
education  beyond  high 

school  •  ,  25** 

 ^  i  

9 

*Approxima tely  50  additional  sophomores  will  vi  <n.L 
Utah  Technical  College  when  they  take  Driver's  Education 
during  their  junior  year.        *  |, 

**Estimated  ^ 
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Table  28 


/ 


Parcici pation  in  Hands-on  Experiences  by  Students  of  Grades 
9-12  of  Davis  County  (Utah)  "School  District  1974-1975 


Type  of 
Activity 

Number 
of  Act iviti^e:; 

Number  of 
Classes  Involved 

Class  Ex-periment s 

J          .    c                               ■   ■  

6 

•    4  r 

Class  Reports 

• 

9 

8 

Class  Visitors 

;3 

9 

Field  Trips 

9 

8 

Films trips /Tapes 

2 

2 

Gaines 

1 

1 

Job  Ap4)lications 

^  1 

1 

'X 

Research 

1 

1  • 

Role  Playing 

6 

6 

School  Displays 

2 

2 

Total 

50 

42 

e  — .  — _ —  ^  ^ 

'1 


ERIC 


-HP 


V 


'     Table  29 

Numl^er  of  Davis  High  School  (Ucah)  Stu^eAts  Who  Rearmed 
♦  Skili^xper.ienc^  IndicaLed  by  Grade  I97A-197^ 


\ 

Skill  Category 

— «          ■  - 

Grade 

 ^ 

9 

10 

11 

12 

Total 

 1- 

Agri-business 

Al 

20 

27 

15 

103- 

/\  IT  U  o 

110 

69 

50  * 

65 

'  29A 

BusiflLnjs:  s  s 

101 

93 

*  129 

192 

515 

Drafting 

15. 

6 

19 

8 

- 

A-8 

Ele^vtronics 

A3 

25 

8 

A 

80 

Homculpkin,g  ■ 

87 

5A 

157 

122 

A20 

Machrne  Shop 

38  . 

20 

8 

7 

73 

Metals 

82 

12 

5 

5" 

lOA 

Music 

105- 

'  AO 

AO 

66 

251 

Physical  Education 

261 

\278 

233 

192 

9j6A 

Science  ^  ^ 

53 

126 

232 

1A8 

559 

Automotive • 

117 

9A 

211  , 

Distributive 

16 

A2 

Education        ^  ^  '  / 

■  8. 

1 

17 

V 

Industrial  Arts , 

18 

192 

Woodworking 

71 

55 

38 

Landscapi*ng 

10 

9 

19 

Total 

 — 

1,01^ 

799" 

1,090 

971 

3.87  5 
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'  Table  ,31     '  ■         '    '       ■        ,  ' 

%  . 

•  Job  Placemfenc   (V/ork)  Status  of  Students  df;  Davis  County 
,   (Utah)  Who  Terminated  School  1974-1975* 


Davis  High  School  Graduates 


Total  Graduates  in  1974  267 


Number  cmplpyed  itj  ^ull-time  paid  j^obs  as  of 

October  1974  ,  56 

Number  receiving  counseling/placement  help  44"^ 

Number  entering  post  high  school  educaitional, 

institutions  as  of  October  T,   1974  ,  190 

V  1 

Number  receiving  counseling/placement  help  190 

I. 

♦  Number  entering  unpaid  work,   e.g.  housewife  - 

and  church  service  as  o£  October  1,   1974        .  .  21 

Number  receiving  counseling/placement  help       .  16 


Vocational  Center  Completions  . 

Total  number  of  midi^year  completions  as  of 

April  1.   197  5  "  59 

Number  who  entered  post-high  school  educa^ 

tional  institutions  0 

Number  who' entered  full-time,  paid 

employment  .39 

Number  receiving  counseling/placement  help  39 

Number  who  did  not  enter  employment  *  9 

Number  receiving  counseling/placement  help  9 

Nutnber  who  entered  linpaid  work,  e ,  g.  housewife 
'and  church  service  •  11. 


— . — .  .  <  ik.  

Davis  High  and  Vocational 
Center  Dropouts 

Davis 
High 

Vocational 
Center 

Total  number  of  dropouts  as  of  April  1, 
1975. 

9 

-  86 

Number,  who  emiered  full-time,  paid 
employment 

iO 

-115- 
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Table  31  (continued) 


Davis  High  'and  Vocational 
^   ^  Center  Dropouts 


Number  receiving  x:ounseling/p lace- 
men  t'  help 

Number  who-  did  not;  eliter  employment 

Number  receiving  counseling/pla'ce- 
raent  help  - 

Number  who  entered  unpaid  work,  e.g, 
housewife  and  church  service 

Number  receiving  counseling/ place- 
ment help 


Davis  Vocational 
High  Center^. 


10 

63  : 

63 
13 
13 


^All  gradijates  received  counseling, 
requested  received  placement  assistance. 

**A11  due  to  toarriage  or  pregnancy. 
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PART  III 


a  APPENDIX 


Career  Orientation  Questionnaire 


The  Californi/^i  Occupational  Prefeirence  Survey  helped  me 
to  focus  on  fome  "of  my  interests  in  the  career  fxeld. 


Strongly 
Agree , 


A^ee 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Sophomore  students  are  too  young  to  begin  thinking  about 
career  choices.  '  w 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


The  matetials^in  the  Center  cover  most  of  the  occupa- 
tions  inVl^y  I        personally  interested,  x 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Agree 

The  filmstrip-cassette  programs  seemed  to  P^^^^^  ^^^^ 
people  in  actual  on-the-job  situations  xn  most  cases. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


I  feel  that  I  know  where  I  can  go  for  Hp-to-date  job 
Information  during  the  remainder  of  my  high  school 
career.  ^ 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Strongly 
Agree 

The  information  available  is  geared  more  to  vocational 
than  to  professional  careers. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disigrpe 


Strongly 
Disagree 
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3l3 


8, 


10, 


The  amount  of  time  spent  in  this  orientation  session 
was  not  adequate  to  become  acquainted  with  the  mater- 
dais  and  equipment  in  the  Center. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


Post-high  School  education  or  training  information 
should  be  emphasized  as  well  as  jolp  information. 


\ 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


I  would  like  to  be  able  to  visit  the  Career  Center 
frequently  during  the  remainder  of  my  time  at  Davis 
High  School . 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


This  orientation  session  should  be  postponed  until  the 
senior  year  in  high  school  since  seniors  are  going  to 
be  making  career  decisions  very  soon. 


Strongly 
Agree 


Agree 


Disagree 


Strongly 
Disagree 


ERIC 


DAVIS  COUNTY  , SCHOOL  DISJRICT 


MagniCudc/InCerrclaCionship  of  Careers 
Pupil  Rating  Grade  5 
1974  -  1975 


DIRECTIONS :     The  following  questions  are  about  different 
BTndF'^T  jobs  .     There  arp,  twenty  different  groups  and  each 
group  has  five  jobs.     After  each  group  there  are  5ix  mean- 
ings  (A.    B.    C.   D.   E.   F.).     Before  each  ^ob  ther^  is  a 
space  which  is  underlined.     Please  put  ^the  letter  of  the 
best  meaning  for  eaoh  job  on  the  line.     The  example  below 
will  help  you . 


EXAMPLE 


A.  Meows  when  it  is 
hungry 

B.  Likes  to  play  witlt 
dolls 

-C.     Works  for  mctney  to  help 
buy  things  for  the 
'family 

D.  Cries  when  it  is 
hungry 

E.  Likes  to  play  ball 

F.  Fixes  meals  and  helps 
keep  the  house  clean 

Please  write  the  let ters"-«;learly ,   and  remember  that  th^'e 
is'  one  extra  meaning  in  each  group  of  jobs. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


_Man 
_Woman 
_Boy 
_Girl 
Baby 


I. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Missionary 
Rabbi 
_Nun 
bishop 
Reverend 


A.  A  leader  in  the  Mormon, 
Catholic ,   and  some 

'    Protestand  churchef> 

B.  An  unmarried  laciy  who 
lives  in  a  convent  and 
works  for  her  church 

C.  A  Jewish  leader 

D.  A  title  of  respect  for 
ministers  in  some  churc 

E.  A  person  worshipped  <is 
"god''  in  Japan 

F.  A  person  sent  out  by  hi 
Church  to  preach 


hes 


Undertaker 
Social  worker 
Upholsterer        .  ^ 
Beauticia'r^    .  C. 
Insurance  agent 

D. 
E. 
F. 


Psychologist 

Veterinarian 
k 

Hospital 
orderly 

Nur  se^ 

Labbratory 
technician 


B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 
F. 


Medical 
Secretary 

Optometrist  ^ 

X-Ray  technician 

Chiropractor 

Bacteriologist 


B, 


A  person  wKj^  puts  new 
covers  on  piDUchcs  and 
clfairs  j 

A  person  who  takes,  care 
of  the  bodies  of  d^cad  * 
people  u 

A  per3J2J^  who  investigates 

accidents  and  sometime^ 

pays  the  bills 

A  person  who  ^helps  ^dop.le 

with  personal  problems 

A  person  who  fixe s 

refrigerators 

A  person  who  washes  and 

fixes  women"'  s  hairs 

A  person  who  works  with 
doctors  and  nurses 
^^vA  persoYi  who  tests  the  s 
Dlood  of  people   '  , 
A  pCgTSon  who  helps  s\ck 
*  animals 

A/ person  trained  to  talk 
t4>->people  aj^  help  them 
A  person  who  fixes  ^eth 
A  lady  or  man  who  is 
grained  to  help  doctors 
take  care  of  sick  people 

A  person  -who  tests  people 
to  see  if  they  need 
glasses 

I    A  person  who  uses  a  machine 
to  take  pictures  of  the 
bones  of.  the  body 
A  person  who  works  with 
very  small  plants 
A  person  who  helps  doctors 
write  down  information 
A  doctor  who  cries'  to 
keep  the  bones  and  muscles  • 
straight  and  in  the  right 
place 

A  person  who  manages  a 
hospital  i 


r 


Architect 
Plumbei* 
Carpenter  • 
Electrician 


Printer  ^ 


Wilder 
Chemist 


B. 


C, 

D. 
E. 


Sheet  metal  - 
"worker 

^Machine  main- 
tenance man 

__Asembly  line 
operator  ; 

^Brakeman 

Truck  driver 

comotive ( 
ineer  ^ 


Service  Station 
"Attendant 

Station  agent 


-tf  Dairyman 
Rancher 


_Farm  agent 
Poultryman 


jA^ronomist 


A. 

C. 
D, 
E. 
F. 

A^. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

X.. 

F. 
B. 


D'. 
E. 

F. 


r 

A  person  who  hangs  wall- 
paper .  ^ 
A  person  who  pu<s  wire  in 
houses  so  the  lights  will 
work              .  * 
A'^  person  who  fixes  water 
pipes 

A  person  who. builds  houses 
A  person  wKo  plans  how 
buildings  should  be  built 
A^  person  who  prepares 
newspapers  and  weddiiig^ 
announcements 

A  person  whq  puts  things 
in  a  factory 

A  person  who  keeps  machines 
working  the  way  they  ;  ' 
should 

A  persom  taho  makes  things 
put  of  chemicals  ^ 
k  personNtfho  mdkes  things 
from  tin  ihd  otHer  things 
A  person  who  melt§  iron 
togehter  with^a  torch 
A  person  who  sweeps  up 
after  everyone 

A  person  who  drives^,  a 
truck 

A  person  who  is  the  bo§s^ 

of  a  train  station 

A  person  who  sells  gas  - 

and  fixes  cars 

A  person  ^ho  is  in  charge 

of  the  local  grocery  store 

A  person  who  drives  a 

train  ^  ^ 

A  train  worker  who  helps 
put  together  the  cars  on 
a  train 

A  pers<5fr^ho  helps  farmers 

plan  what  to  plant 

A  person  who  ktvpws  about 

plants  we  use  for  food 

A  person  who  raises  silver; 

foxes  \  • 

A  person  whoN^aises  cattle 

A  person  who  raises  chick- 

ens  ,^^nd  eggs 

A  persQn  who  takes  milk 

to  stores 
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Soil  conser- 
vationist 

•» 

Fish  and  game 
manager 

Miner 


Petroleum  ' 
worker 

Farm 
manager 

Pilot 

Stewardess 
Navigator 


Body  and 
fender  repair- 
man 

Auto  mechanic 


School  teacher 

Counselor 

Fireman 

Refuse 
collector 

Principal 

Policeman 
Court  recorder 
Lawyer 

Librarian-  ^ 
Soldier 


who  works  with 
about  wild 

who  digs  for 
stones  and 

who  takes  care  of 

who. plans  so  that 

not  wash  away 
who  raises ; 

who  takes  oil  and 
out  of  the  iground 


A.  A  person 
problems 
animals^ 

B.  A  person 
precious 
minerals 

C .  A  person 
^  farm 

D.  A  person 
dirt  does 

E.  ,  A  person 

rabbits 

F.  A  person 
gasoline 


A.  A  person  who  helps  people 
on  an  airplane 

B.  A  person  who  flies  an 
airplane 

C.  A  person  who  decides  where 
a  ship  or  an  airplane  will 

"go  .  ■ 

D.  A  person  who  s#lls  tickets 

E.  A  person  who  fixes  dents 
in  cars  ^ 

F.  A  person  who  fixes  car  ^ 
engines " 

A.  A  petson  who  collec\s  gar- 
bage and  waste  materials 

B.  *^A  person  who  helps  us  put 

oiit  fires 
Gu/  A  person  who  helps  stu- 
dents with  special  prob- 
lems ' 

D.  The  leader  of  a  school 

E.  A  person  who  cleans  class- 
rooms 

F.  A  person,  who  teaches 
sch6ol 

A.  A  person  who^^^rites  down' 
what  happens  in  a  court- 
room 

B.  A  person  who  arranges  and 
<f    checks  vbut  books 

C.  ' A  person  who  helps  to  keep 
•  law  and  order 

A  person  who  helps  izhen  we 
have  a  legal  problem 

E.  A  person  who  sells  small 
radios  * 

F.  A  person  who  fights  for 
his  country 
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Forest  ranger 
Range  manager 
Gardner 
Meteorologist 


Biologist 


Travel  agent- 


A.  A  person  who  makes  shoes 

B.  A  person  who  knows  about 
^  the  weather  and  universe 

C.  A  person  who  takes  care 
of  government  land,  other 
than  forests 

D.  A  persjDn  who  helps  t^ke 
care  of  forests  ^ 

E.  A  person  who  car;^  for 
yards~ and  gardens 

F.  A  person  who  knows  about 
plant  and  animal  life 


Jlotel  or  motel  '  B. 
manager  ^ 

C, 

Waitress 

'Short-order 
cook  E, 

Cashier  F. 


Author 

Actress 

Actor 

Jeweler. 

Conductor 


Photographer 

Radio  ^ 
announcer 

Reporter 

Printer  ^ 


Lecturer 


A  person  who  collects 
money  for  things  we  buy 
A  person  who  rents  Yooms 
for  a  night  or  two 
A  person  who  helps  you  ^ 
plan  to  take  a  trip  ^ 
A  person  who  wait^  on 
tables,  and  serves  food 
A  person  who  watches  his 
diet 

F.     A  person 'who  prepares  food 
in  a  hurry ^  ^ 

A.     A  person  who  writes  books, 
stories,  or  poems^ 
^  B.     A  male  person  who  acts  in 
the  movies  or  on  fhe  stage 

C,  A  person  who  leads  music 
choruses  and  bands 

D.  '     A  person  who  is  an  art 

dealer 

■    E.     A  person  who  makes  or  sells 
rings,,  watches.,  and 
precious  stones  ^ 
F,     A  female  person  who  acts 
in  t+ie  movies  or  on -the 
stage 

A,  ^  person  who  talks  on  the 

radio 

B,  A  person  who  collects  and 
writes  news 

C,  A  person  who  makes  books 
to  sell  to  prople 

D,  A  person  who  speaks  in 
public    .  \ 

E,  A  person  who  paints 
pictures 

F,  A  person  who  takes  pic turcs 
with  a  camera 
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17 
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18 


19 


20. 


1  , 

Clerk 

A 

2 . 

Salesman 

B. 

3. 

Sales 

c; 

Supervisor 

D. 

4. 

Retail 

Dis  tributor 

E . 

Wholesale 

F . 

Dis  tr ibutor 

i  , 

Marine  (sea) 

A 

bLOlogLS  t 

B . 

2. 

Ship  captain 

C. 

3 . 

Scuba  dLver 

D. 

4. 

Cornmar  ical 

fisherman 

E. 

5. 

Seaman 

F. 

1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


1. 
2. 

5. 


Office  manager 
Bank  teller 
Recep t ionis  t 
File  clerk 
Secretary  , 


^Model 

Seams  tress 
_Homemaker 

Nutritionist 

Interior 
decorator 


A. 
B. 


D. 
E. 
F. 

A. 

B. 

C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 


A  person  whose  pay  dcpbnds 
on  how  much  he  sells 
A  person  who  sells  only 
jewelry 

A  person  whose  pay  depends 

how  many  hours  he  works 

A  person  who  is  in  charge 

of  selling  things 

A  person  who  sells  things 

only  to  stores 

The  o\>mer  or  manager  of  a 

s  tore 


A  person  who  catche 
for  a  living 
A  person  who   is  in 
of  a  ship 

A  person  who  swims 
the  sea  with  oxygen 
A  person  who  is  in 
of  the  pier 
A  crewman  of 
boat 

A  person  who 
plant  and  animal  li 
the  ocean 


s  fish 

charge 

under 

tanks 
charge 

a  ship  or  a 

knows  about 
f e  in. 


person  who  cleans  an 
office 

A  person  who  takes  papers 

and  puts  them  away  in 

cabinets  . 

A  person  who  collects 

money  and  gives  money  to 

customers 

A  person  who  greets  people 
in  an  office 

A  person  who  is  in  charge 
of  an  office 
A  person  who  writes  and 
Sends  letters  for  her  boss 

A  person  who  makes   a  room 
or  a  home  beautiful 
A  person  who  eats  only 
vegetables 
'A  person  who  sews 
A  person  who  wears  and 
shows  clothes  0:^  people  so 
they  will  buy  them 
A  person  who  is  a  good 

A  person  who  knows ^  which 
foods  are. best  for  us 
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DAVIS  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Magni-feude/Intcrrelationship  .of  Capeers 
Students Rating  Grade  7 
1974      1975  - 

DIRECTIONS:     The  following  questions  are  about  different 
kinds  of  jobs.     There  are  tvaet^-t^y  different  groups  and  each 
group  has  five  jobs.     After  ea<ih  group  there  are  sik 
meanings.     Please  select  the  best  meaning  for  each  job  and 
place  the  letter  on  the  line  next  to  the  job  it  fits  the 
best. 


EXAMPLE: 


Man 


A.  •  Meows  when  it  is 
hungry 

B.  Likes  to  play  with 
dolls 

C.  Works  for  money  to 
help  buy  things  for 
the  family 

D.  Cries  when  it  is 
'  '  hungry 

E-.     Likes  to  play  ball 
'f.     Fixes  meals  and  helps 
,       keep  the  house  clean 

Please  write  the  le tterv^clear ly ,   and  remember  that  there 
is  one  extra  meaning  in  each  groupt^;Of  jobs. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 


_Woman 
_Boy 
_Girl 
Baby 


1.  1. 
2. 
3. 

5. 


_Missionary 
Rabbi 

_Nun 
Bishop 
Reverend 


A.  A  leader  in  the  Mormon , 
"    Catholic,^  and  some  Pro- 
testant churches 

B.  An  unmarried  lady  who 
lives  in  a  convent  and 
works  for  her  church 

C.  A  Jewish  leader 

D.  A  title  of  respect  for 
ministers  in  some 
churches 

E.  A  person  worshipped  as 
"god"  in  Japan 

F.  A  person  sent  out  by  his 
church  to  preach 
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Under Caker 

Social  worker 

Upholsterer 

Beautician 

Insurance 
agent 


.  Psychologist 

Veterinarian 

(Hospital 
M:)rderly 

Nurse 

Laboratory 
technician 

Medical 
secretary 

Optometrist 

X-ray  tech- 
nician 

Chiropractor 

Bacteriologist 

Architect 
Plumber 
Carpenter 
Electrician 
Printer 


A.  A  person  who  puts  new 
covers  on  couches  and 
chairs  , 

B.  A  person  who  takQs  care 
of  the  bodies  of  dead 
people 

C.  A  person  who  investigates 
accidents  and  3bme^timcs 

^  pays  the  bills 

D.  A  person  who  helps  people 
with  personal  problems 

E.  A  person  who  fixes 
refrigerators  _  ■ 

F.  A  person  who  washes  and 
fixes  women  * s  hair 

A.  A  male  assistant  to 
"(doctors  and  nurses 

B.  'One  who  tests  the  blood 
of  people 

C.  One  who  helps  sick 
animals 

D.  One  who  is  trained  to 
counsel  and  help  people 

E.  One  who  fixes  teeth 

F.  One  who  is  trained  to 
help  doctors  take  care 
of  sick  people 

A.  One  who  tests  people's 
eyes 

B.  One  who  , takes  picture,s 
of  the  bones  of  the^body 

C.  One  who  works  with. 'very 
small  plants 

D.  One  who  assists  doctors 
write  down  information 

E.  '  A  doctor  who  tries  to 

keep  the  bones  and  mus- 
cles in  the  rir,ht  place 

F.  A  hospital  manager 

A.  ^One  who  hangs  wallpaper 

B.  One  who  puts  wire  in 
houses  so  the  lights  will 

C.  One  who  repairs  water 
pipes 

D.  One  who  makes  houses  out 
of  wood 

E.  One  who  plans  how  build- 
ings should  be  built 

F^     One  who  makes  newspapers 
a^nd  wedding  announcements 
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1  M^X 


6.  1. 
2. 
3. 

A. 

5. 

7.  1. 
2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

8.  1. 
2. 
3. 

A. 
5. 

9.  1. 

2. 

3. 
4. 


we  iaei>v 

A 

TT^  T  ^ 

uneiuisu 

u 

LJ  • 

Sheet  metal 

C. 

D. 

Machine  main- 

u  enance  man 

Assembly  line 

r  . 

operator  v. 

Brakeman 

A. 

B. 

ilTlJCK,  UliVt!! 

C. 

Locomotive 

engineer 

D. 

Service  station 

E. 

manager 

F. 

Station  agent 

Dairyman 

A 

Rancher 

B. 

Agriculture 

C. 

rarm  dgtiiiu 

D. 

Poul t ryman 

Agronomis  t 

r  . 

Soil  Conser- 

A. 

vationist 

B. 

Fish  and  game 

manager 

r 
L> . 

Miner, 

D. 

Petroleum 

E. 

worker 

F. 

One  who  puts  things  to- 
gether in  a  factory 
One  who  makes  machines 
work  properly  j 
One  who  makes   things  out 
of  chemicals 

One  who  makes  things  from 
tin  and  other  things 
One  who  melts  iron  to- 
gether wi?^i  a  torch 
One  .who  sweeps  up  after 
everyone 

One  who  drives  a  truck 

One  who  is  in  charge  of 

a  train  station 

One  who  sells  gas  and 

service  for  cars 

One  who  is  in  charge  of 

a  grocery  store^ 

On§  who  drives  the  engine 

of  a  train 

A  train  worker  who  helps 
put  cars  together  on  a 
train 

One  who  helps  farmers 

plan  what  to  plant' 

One  who  knows  about  plants 

ve  use  for  food 

One  who  raises  silver 

foxes 

One  who  raises  cattle 
One  who  raises  chickens 
and  produces  eggs 
One  who  provides  milk  to 
the  stores 

One  who  works  with  prob- 
lems about  wild  animals 
One  who  digs  for  precious 
stones  and  minerals 
One,  who  takes  care  of  a 
farm 

One  who  is  concerned  about 
how  land  is  used 
One  who  raises  rabbits 
One  who  works  at  removing 
oil  from  the  ground 


3^ 


Farm  manager 


ERIC 
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10.  1. 

2, 

,  3 
4. 


12 


11.  1. 
2. 

3. 
4, 


5. 

1. 
2, 
3, 
4, 
5 


13.  1. 

2. 
3, 
4 
5 


_Pilot 
Stewardess 
^Navigator 


A. 

B. 

C, 


Body  and  fender  D , 


repairman 
'jf'  ,  Autg,  mechanic 


Counselor 
Fireman 


Refuse 
collector 


_Lawyer 
^Librarian 
Soldier 


E. 


School  teacher  A. 


B. 
C. 

D, 

E. 
F, 


Principal 
Policeman  A, 
Court  recorder  B, 


C, 
D. 
E. 
F, 


Forest  ranker  A. 

Ranger  manager  B. 
^Gardener  C , 

_Meteorologis  t     ' D . 

Biologist  *  E. 

F. 


One  who  helps  passengers 
while  on  an  airplane 
One  who,  flies  ^n  airplane 
One  v;hc^'  decides  whero 
ships  or  airplanes  will 
go 

One  who  repairs  airplanes 
One  who  fixes  dents  in 
autoitiobi  les 
Qne  who  repairs  auto- 
mobile engines 

One  who  collects  garbage 
and  v/aste  materials 
One  who  helps  us  put  out 
fires 

One  who  helps   students  , 
with  special  prob lems 
One  who  is   the  -leader  of 
a  school 

One  who  cleans  classrooms 
One  who  teaches  school 


One  v;ho  writes  down  what 
happens'^ in  a  courtroom 
One  who  arranges  and 
checks  out  books 
One  who  helps   to  keep 
law  and  order 
One  who  helps  with  legal 
problems 

One  who  repairs  electri- 
cal appliances 
One  who  helps  protect  his 
country 

One  who  is   skillful  in 
fishing 

One  who  knows  about  the 
Weather  and  universe 
One  who  helps  control 
governmen t  land 
One  who  helps  protect 
f ores  ts 

One  who  knows  how  to 
care  for  yards 
One  who  knows  about 
plants  and  an ima 1 s 


ERIC 


lA. 


1. 
2. 

3 

A. 


15.  1.  t 
2. 
3. 
A. 
5. 

16.  1. 
2. 

3. 
A. 
5. 

17.  1. 
2. 
3. 

A. 

5. 


Travel  agent  a 

,  One  who  collects  money 

for  things  people  buy 

Hotel-motel 

B. 

One.  who  provides  you  a 

manager 

plape  to  sleep  *" 

'  ■  '1- 

C. 

One  who  helps  you  plan 

Waitress  ^ 

a  trip 

y . 

une  wno  waxLo   on  Lauj-tib 

Short-order 

an^  serves  food 

cook 

E. 

One  who  watches  his  diet 

F. 

One  who  quickly  prepares 

Cashier 

food  to  eat 

Author 

'A. 

One  who  writes  book 

B. 

A  male  person  who  per- 

Actress 

forms 

C. 

One  who  leads  music  per- 

Actor 

forms 

D. 

One  who  is  an  art  dealer  j 

Jeweler 

E. 

One  who  sells  rings, 

watches,   and  precious 

Conductor 

stone? 

F. 

A  female  person  who  per-" 

Photographer 

Radio 
announcer 

Reporter 

Printer 

Lecturer 

Clerk 

Salesman 


Sales  super- 
visor 

Retail 
tributot 

_Wholesale 
distributor 


A. 
B. 

D. 
E. 
F. 

A. 

B. 
C. 
D. 
E. 


forms 

One  who  broadcasts  over 
the  air 

One  who  collects  and 
writes  news 

One  who  publishes  written 
-^materials 
\k  public  speaker 
^One  who  paints  pictures 
i One  who  takes  pictures 
{with  a  camera 

Salary  is  usually  a  per- 
centage of  the  thing 
sold 

One  who  sells  only 
jewelry 

A  salesperson  who  is 
usually  paid  by  the  hour 
One  who  is  in  charge  of 
selling 

One  who  sells  only  to 
s  tores 

The  owner  or  manager  of 
a  store 
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Marine  (sea) 
biologis  t 

Ship  captain 

Scuba  diver 


Commercial 
fisherman 

Seaman 


Office 
manager 

Bank  teller 

Recep t ionls  t 

File  clerk 

Secretary 


Model 

Seams  tress 

Homcmaker 

Nutritionist 

Interior 
decorator 


A.  One  who  catches  fi:;h  for 
a  living  x 

B.  One  who  is  responsible 
for  a  ship 

C.  One  who  swims  under  Lhe 
sea  with  oxygen  tanks 

D.  One 'who  is  in  charge  of 
a  pier 

E.  Out  v/ho  sails  and  works 
aboard  ships 

F.  One  who  knows  about  plant 
and  animal  life  in  the 
ocean  *  ' 

A.  One  who  cleans  an  office^ 

B.  One  who  takes  papers  and 
them  in  cabinets 

^.     One  who  collects  money 
and  gives  money  to 
^  customers 

D.  One  who  greets  people  in 
am  office 

E.  One  who  is  responsi^ble  ^ 
for  an  office  \ 

F.  One  whO|writes  and  sends 
letters  for  her  boss 

A.  One  who  makes  a  room  or 
home  beautiful 

B.  One  who  designs  men's 
clothing 

C.  One  who  sews 

D.  One  v7ho  wears  and  shows 
clothes  ^o  people 

E.  One  who  is  a  housewife 

F.  One  who  knows  which 
foods  are  best  for  us 


DAVIS  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Magnitude/Interrelationship  of  Careers 
Students'   Ratiitg  Grade  11 
1974  -  1975 

DIRECTIONS:  The  following  questions,  are  about  different 
kinds  of  careers.  There  are  tvjenty  different  groups  and 
each  group  has*  five  careers.  After  each  group  there  are 
six  meanings.  Please  select  the  best  meaning  for  each 
career  and  place  the  letter  on  the  line  next  to  the  job. 
Please  write  the  letters  clearly,  and  remember  that  there 
is  one  extra  meaning  in  each  group  of  careers. 


I.  I. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


2,  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


_Missionary 

Rabbi 
_Nun 
_Bishop 

Reverend 


Undertaker 

Social  worker 

Uphols  ter er 

Beautician 

Insurance 
agent 

Psychologis  t 


Veterinarian 


_Hospital  orderly 


Nurse 

Laboratory 
"technician 


B. 

C. 
D. 

E, 

F. 

A, 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 
F. 


A. 
B. 
C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 


A  leader  in  the  >Iormon , 
Catholic,   and  some  Pro- 
testant churches 
An  unmarried  lady  who 
lives  in  a  convent  and 
works  for  her  church 
A  Jewish  leader 
A  title"^  of  respect  for 
ministers  in  some  churches 
A  person  worshipped  as 
"god"  in  Japan 
A  person  sent  out  by  his 
church  to  preach 

Re-covers  couches*  and 

other  furnitute 

Cares  for  bodies  of  dead 

people 

Gives  fiinancial  help  in  , 
case  or  accident 
Assists  people  with  per- 
sonal problems 
Repairs  refrigerators  , 
Helps  to  create  a  better 
appearance  in  people 

A  male  ward  attendant 
Tests   the  blood  of  people 
Takes  tare  of  sick  animals 
Trained  to  counsel  and 
help  people 
Fixes  roeth 

A  man  or  y/oman  wh6  is  ^ 
trainod  to  assist  doctors 
in  caring  for  the  sick 
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4.  1. 

2. 
3. 

4. 

5. 

5.  -  1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

6.  1. 
2. 
3. 

« 

4. 


7.  1. 
2 
3 


Medical 

A. 

secretary 

B. 

Op tome  tr is  t 

C. 

X-ray  tech- 

D. 

nician 

E. 

Chiropractor 

F. 

Bacteriolo- 

gist 

Architect 

A. 

B . 

Plumber 

C. 

Carpenter 

'd. 

E . 

Electrician 

F. 

Pr in t  er 

Welder 

A. 

Chemist 

B. 

Sheet  metal 

C. 

worker 

u . 

Machine  main- 

tenance man 

E. 

Assembly  line 

F. 

operator 

Brakeman 

A. 

B. 

Truck  driver 

C. 

Locomotive 

engineer 

D. 

E. 

Service  sta- 

tion manager 

F. 

Tests  people ' s  eyesight 
Takes  pictures  of  the 
bones  of' the  body 
An  expert  with  microsco- 
pic plant  life 
Assists  doctors  to  record 
information  * 
A  doctor  who  straightens 
out  bones  and  muscles 
Administers  hospitals 


Hangs  wallpaper 

Wires  houses  and  fixes 

appliances 

Repairs  water  pipes 

Cons  true ts  houses 

Designs  buildings 

Makes  newspapers  and 

wedding  announcements 

Puts  things  together  in 
a  factory 

Makes  machines  work 
properly 

Mixes  chemicals  to  make 
medicine  and  other  things 
Makes  things  from  tin  and 
other  things 

Melts  iron  together  with 
a  torch 

Sweeps  up  after  everyone 


Drives  a  truck 
Responsible  for  a  train 
station 

Provides  gas  and  service 
for  cars 

Lays  train  tracks 
Drives  the  engine  of  a 
train 

Helps  "^assemble  cars  on  a 
train 


Station  agent 


ERIC 
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Dairymcin 
Rancher 


Agriculture 
farm  agent 

Poultryman 

Agronomist 


Soil  con- 
servationist 

Fish^and  game 
manager 

Miner 


Petroleum 
worker 

Farm  manager 

Pilot 

Stewardess 
Navigator 


Body  and 
'fender 
repairman 


School 
'teacher 


Counselor 

Fireman 

Refuse 
"collector 

Priocipal 


A. 

B. 

C. 
D. 
E. 

F. 

A. 

B. 

C. 
D. 

E. 
F. 


A. 

B. 
C. 

D. 
E. 

F. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 
E. 

F. 


Provides  planning  assis 
tancc  to  farmers 
Knowledgeable  about 
plants'  we  use  for  food 
Raises  honey  bees 
Raises  cattle 
Provides  chickens  and 

eggs 

Provides  milk. 


concerned  with  wild  ^ 
animals 

Removes  coal  and  other 
minerals  from  the  ground 
Car^s  for  a  farm 
Concerned  with  the  use 
of  land 

Raises  rabbits 
Removes  oil  from  the 
ground 


Helps  passengers  while  on 
an  airplane 

Helps  an  airplane  to  land 
Decides  where  ships  or 
airplanes  will  go  * 
B^airs  airplanes 
Fixes  dents  in  automo- 
biles 

Repairs  automobile 
engines 

Collects  garbage  and 
waste  materials 
Assists  by  putting  out 

i  fi^es  , 
Assists  students  witn 

special  problems 
The  leader  of  a  school 
Teaches  religious  sub- 
jects 
-  Teaches  school 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

13.  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 

14.  1. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

15.  1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Policeman  A 
Court  recorder  B 


LavTyer 
Li  brar ian 
Soldier 


Forest  ranger 
Range  manager 
Gardener 


Meteorologis  t 
Biologist 


Travel  agent 

Hotel-motel 
manager 

Waitress 

Short-order 

Cashier 

Author 
Actress 
_Ac  tor 
Jeweler 
Ci^ductpr 


C. 
D. 
E. 
F. 
A. 


A. 

B, 

C. 

D, 

E, 
F 


A, 
B, 

C, 

D. 

E, 


Wri tes- ck);vn  vhat  occurs 
in  a  couVt  raom 
Arranp/'H  and  checks  out 
books 

Helps  to  keep  law  and 
order 

Assists  with  legad  prob- 
lems *  ^ 
Repairs  electrical 
a^pli  an CCS 

Helps  protec t  his  c^juntry 

Ski  1  If ul  in  f i shinj^, 
Kriowl  edj^eable  about  the 
atmosphere 

Assists  in  controlling 
government  land 
Helps  protect  fores ts 
Skillful  in  caring  fpr 
yards 

Knows  about  plant  and  . 
animal  lif e  ' 

Collects  money  for.  pur- 
chases 

Provides  a  place  to  sleep 
overnight 

Helps  to  make  arran^^cmcnt 
for  trips 

Assists  at  tables  and 
serves  food 
Watches  his  di  ot 
Quickly  prepares   food  to 
eat 


A  writer 
Male  performer 
Leads  music  chorusc^^/^ancl 
bands 
Deals  in  art 

Sells  rings,  watch(>s,  and 
pre c i ous  s tones 
Female  performer 
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Photographer 


Radio 

antiouncer  I 

Reporter 

Printer 


Lecturer 

Clerk 

Salesman 


Sales  super- 
visor 
« 

Retail  dis- 
tributors 

Wholesale 
distributor 

/ 

Marine  (sea) 
biologist 

Ship  captain 

Scuba  diver 

Coramercial 
fisherman 

Seaman\  ^ 

Office 
manager 


Bank  teller  ^ 
Receptionist 
File  clerk 
Secretary 


A,  Broadcasts  over  the  air. 

B,  Collects  and  writes  news 

C,  » Publishes  written 

V  cpiaterials  •  ■/ 

D,  Public  speaker 

E,  Paints .pictures 
Takes  pictured 


A.  :     Satlary  is  usually  a  per- 

cent age  of  s ale s 

B.  Deals  in  jewelry  ^ 

C.  Sales'mah  or  saleslady  ^ 
usually  paid  by  the  hour 

D.  In  charge  of  selliR'g 

E.  Sells  only  to  retail 
"'distributors 

F.  The  owner  or  manager ^of 
a  store 


A.  'A  specialist  in  9atching 
\  fish 

B.  Responsible  for  a  ship 

and  all  people  aboard 

C.  Swims  under  the  sea  with 
,  oxygen  tanks 

D.  Responsible  for  a  pier 

E.  Performs  duty  aboard  a 

F.  Bxpert  on  plant  and 
animal  life  in  the  ocean 


A. 


D. 
E. 
F. 


Cleans  an  office 

Sorts  and  places  papers 

in  cabinets 

Collects  money  from  and 
gives  money  to  customer^  ^ 
A  greeter  in  an  office 
Responsible  for  an  office 
Writes  and  sends  letters 
for'  her  manager  or  em- 
ployer 


/ 


\ 


^^^0 ,  "l\ 
2, 

.  -  3 , 
4, 
5, 


Model 

A. 

B. 

Seamstress 

C. 

D. 

Horaemaker 

E. 

Nutritionist . 

■.  F. 

Interipr 

decorator 

Beautifies^  aj^pm  op**homG, 
Sews 

Wears  and  advertises' 
clothes        ^  / 
A  housewife 
Knows  which  foods  are 
best  for  oneVs  health 
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J  .D/«V^S  COUNTY  S.CIiOOL  DISTRICT 
Education  and  Training 


'  Students  *  ^  Rating  CTrade  4  _^ 

,  '  ■      1974  7  1975  • 

Under  each  question  please  put  a  circle  around  the  letter 
of  the  answer  you  believe  is  correct. 

1.  ,  People  who  have  the  following  jobs  do  things  for  people. 
We  have  to  have  some  training  or  exper ience  to  do  any  of 
them.     For  which  job  do  you  thinks  we  would  need  the  least 
amount' of  training?        "    .  ^ 


a.  Hairdresser 

b.  Babysitter 

c .  Barber 

d.  Tailor 

e.  TV  repairman  '        .  ( 


2.  People  who  have-  the  following  jobs  care  about  our ^health 
In  all  but^  one  of  these  jobs  a'  person  has  to  go  to  high 
school  or  college  or  have  much  training-.     l^ich  one  doesn't? 

a.  Counselor  . 

b.  Druggist  ^  ^ 
c-    Hospital  ward  assistant 

^  d.     Laboratory  technician 
e.     Dentist  assistant 

3.  People  in  the  following  jobs  build  things.      In  one 'job 
you  have"  to  go  tp  colTege.     l>Jhich  job  rs  it? 


a.  Plumber 

b .  Bricklayer  '  , 
-c.  Plasterer 

d.  Architect 

e.  Carpenter  '  C 

4.     'In  some  jobs  people  make  things  to  sell.     People  have  to 
have,  much  training  to  do  them.     In  one  of  the  folloving  job:^^ 
you  have  to  go  to  college.     Which' job  is  it? 

f  "  ,        '  ^  ^  ■ 

a.  Machine  .operator ' 

b .  Chemist  •  • 

c.  Sheet  metal  worker 
d^  Welder 

e.     Tool  operator 
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J.     The   follov/inr,  jobs  are  about  iiiovirii^,  people  ^^an^l  t:.inr,s. 
Traiiiinp,  is  i>L;Cuo.sary  Lo  do  any  of   these  jobs.      In  v;hic'n  of 
these  jobs  do  you  think  a  person  has  to  go  to  collu-gC'? 

a.  Truck  driver 

b.  Body  and  fender  repairman 

c.  Auto  mechanic 

d.  Service  station  manager 

e.  Aerospace  cnv;;ineer 

6.  These  jobs  arc  about  using  lantl.  VJhich  j.ob  could  yom  a 
have  if  you- only  graduated  from  high  school? 

a.  Fariiier 

b.  Soil  conservationist" 

c.  Mining;  engineer 

^     d.  Petroleum  engineer 

c.  Fish  and  ganr^J.  manager 

7.  People  who  have  these  jobs  help  people.     In  which  job 
don't  you  have   to  go   to  school? 

a.  Lawyet  "  ^' 

b.  Teacher 

c.  Engineer 

d.  School  counselor 

e.  Garbage  collector 

8.  The  follov;ing  jobs  are  about  environmiOn t ,  For  which  of 
these  jobs  don ' t  you  have  to  graduate  from  high  school? 

Meteorologist  • 
b.     Fish  and  game  manager 
'^•■-y  c.     Range  m^anager 

d.  Gardner 

e.  Forest  ranger 

9.  The  following  jobs  help  us  use  our  spare   time.  For 
which  job  would  we  have- to  go   to  college? 

a.  W^ai  tress 

b .  Cook 

c .  Res taurant  hostess 

d.  Golf  pro 

e.  Community  Recreation  Director 


10  '"Sometimes  a 'person  doesn't  have  to  go  to  very  much 
school,   and  he  just  needs   lots  of  training.     In  most  of  the 
following  jobs  a  person  needs  more  training  than  he  needs 
more  school.      In  which  job  does  a  person  need  more  school? 

a.  Actor 

^         b.  Singer     "     ^  ^  - 

c.  Poet 

d.  Lawyer 

e .  Sculpturer  , 

11  In  some  jobs  people  tell  other  people  about  things-:  In 
most  of  the  following  jobs  a  person  needs  good  training  and 
not  more  school.     In  which  job  does  a  person  need  more 

school? 

a.  ..Photographer 

:h.  College  professor 

c.  Sportscaster 

^  ■     d.  Newswrite              .  -  . 

e.  Reporter                            I  ' 

12  Some  jobs  help  companies  -  decide  if  they  want  to  make 
things.     A  person  dpesn't  have  to  graduate  from  high  school 
for  one  of  the  following  jobs.     Which  job  is  it? 

a.  Salesman 

b.  Statistician 

c.  Economist 

d.  Marketing  researcher^ 

e.  Systems  analyst 

13  Some  jobs  are  about  the  different  uses  of  the  ocean 

A  person  must  go  to  college  in  all  of  the  following  jobt  but 
one.     For  which  job  does  one  not  have  to  go  to  college.^ 

a.  Marine  biologist    \  «  / 

b.  -^Physicist  ^  ' 

c.  Fisherman 

d.  Aquatic  biologist  (scientist) 

e.  Geophysicist  (scientist) 

14.     Some  jobs  are  about  office  work.     For  many  of  these 
jobs  a  person  has  to  graduate  from  high  school.     For  which 
job  does  a  person  not  have  to  go  to  high  school? 

a.  Data  key  puncher 

b.  Bank  teller 

c.  Bookkeeper 

d.  Custodian 

f.  Secretaryi 


15.     In  some  jobs  people  make  things  ^t>r  our  homes."  For 
which  job  do  you  think  you  would  have  to  go  to  school  the 
longest? 


a.  Homemaker 

b.  Model 

c.  Seamstress 

d.  Drapery  maker 

e.  "Nutritionist 

16.  Most  of  us,  change  our  minds  about  what  we  want  to  do 
when  we  grow  up.     For  the  job  you  want  at  this  time  how 
much  school  or  training  do  you  tieed? 

a.  10th  grade 

b .  High  school  graduate 

c.  Technical  school  graduate 

d.  College  graduate  * 

e.  Professional  school  after  graduation  from  college 

f .  I  don ' t  kn6w  yet 

17.  What  job  do  you  think  you  want  when  you  grow  up? 


•4 
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DAVIS  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Education  and  Training 

Students-'   Rating  Grade  8" 

1975  , 

Under  each  question ''please  draw  a  circle  around  the 
letter  of  the  answer  which  you  believe  to  be  correct. 

1.     People  who  have  the  following  jobs  do  things  for  people 
We  have  to  have  some  training  or  experience  to  do  any  of 
them.     For  which  job  would  we  need  the  least  training?. 

a.  Beautician  ^  "        '  ^ 

h.  Babysitter 

c.  Barber 

d.  Tailor 

e.  TV  repairman 

2*  People  who  have  the  following  jobs  care  about  our 
health.  One  of  these  jobs  does  not  require  as  much  ^ 
training  or  education  as   the  othex.  jobs.     Uhich  job  is  it? 

a.  Counselor 

b.  Druggist 

c.  Hospital  ward  attendant 

d.  Laboratory  technician 

e.  Dental  assistant 

3"     The  following  jobs  ar^  concerned  with  building  things. 
In  one  job  you  have  to  go  'to  college.     Which  one  is  it? 

a.  Plumber 

b.  Bricklayer 

c .  Plasterer 

d.  Architect  , 

e .  Carpenter 

4  People  in  some  jobs  manufacture  products.  People  have 
to  have  much  training  to  do  them.  In  one  of  the  following 
jobs  one  must  also  go  to  college.     Which  job  is  it. 

"^a.  Machine  ^operator  ^ 

b.  Chemist 

c.  Sheet  metal  worker 

d.  Welder 

e.  Tool  operator 
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5.  In  which  of  the  following  jobs  concerned  with  trans- 
portation do  you  think  college  is  necessary? 

a.  Truck  driver  ,  ^ 

b.  Body  and  fender  repairraan 

c.  \  Auto, mechanic       ^  \ 

d.  Service  station  manager 

e.  Aerospace  engineer 

6.  Some  jobs  are  concerned  with  the  use  6"f  land.  Which 
job  requires  no  more  than  a  high  school  education? 

a.  Flarmer 

b.  '  Soil  conservationist 

c .  Mining  engiriet^r  -  ' 

d.  Petroleum  engineer 

e.  Fish  and  game  manager 

7.  Some  jobs  are  to  help  people.     VJhich  job  requires 
school? 

a.  Lawyer 

b.  Teacher 

c.  Engineer 

d.  School  counselor 

e.  Garbage  collector 

8.  Jobs  which  are  concerned  with  our  environment  are^ 
important.     Which  of  the  following  jobs  does  not  require 
graduation  from  high  school? 

a.  Meteorologist-, 

b .  Range  manager; 

c.  Fish  and  game 'manager 

d.  Gardener 

e.  Forest  ranger 

9.  Some  peopl^e  have  jets  to  help  us  use  our  sparti  time. 
Which  of  the  following  jobs  would  require  us  to  go  to 
college? 

a.  Waitress 

b.  Cook 

c.  Restaurant  hostess 

d.  Golf  pro 

e.  Community  recreation  ditector 
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10.  Some  jobs  require  good  training  rather  than  more 
school.     In  which  of  the  following  jobs  should  one  have 
more  school  than  training? 

a.  Actor 

b.  Singer 

c.  Poet 

d.  Lawyer 

e  .     Sculp turer 

11.  Some  jobs  are  concer\to^  with  giving  information  to 
other>4)eople .     l^ich  of  the  following  jobs  requires  more 
school  than  training? 


a .  Photographer 

b.  College  professor 

c.  Sportscaster 

d.  Newsv/riter 

e.  Reporter 

12.  Some  jobs  are  to  help  companies  decide  if  they  should 
produce  certain  products.     Graduation  from  high  school  is 
not  necessary  for  one  of  the  following  jobs.     Which  job  is 
IF?" 

1^       a.  Salesman 

b  .     Statis  r ician 

c.  Economist 

d.  *  Marketing  researcher 

e .  Systems  analyst 

13.  Some  jo^G  are  related  to  the  ocean.  For  which  of  the 
following  jobs  is  one  not  required  to  go  to  college? 

a.  Marine  biologist 

b .  Physicist 

c.  Commercial  fisherman 

d.  Acquatic  biologist 

e .  Geophysi  cist 

14.  Business  offices  employ  many  people  with  different 
skills.  At  least,  a  high  school  -education  is  necessary  for 
many  of  these  jobs.  For  which  job  would  a  person  not  have 
to  graduate  from  high  school? 

Data  key  puncher 
Bank  teller 
Bookkcu^per 

Cu.s  tocli  an  '  * 

Sccre  L  ciry  ^ 
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15.  Some  jobs  arc  conGcrncd  with  making  products  for  our 
homes.  VJhich  of  the  following  jobs  would  one  be  required 
to  attend  school  the  longest? 

a .  Homemaker 

,        b.  Model  K 

c.  Seam:;  Lre.'">s  r 

d.  Drapery  maker 

e .  Nutritionist 

16>  Students  frequently  change  their  minds  about  what  job 
they  want  when  they  grow  up.  For  the  job  ^ou  now  want  how 
much  education  or  training  do  you  think  yo\ywill  need? 

a.  10th  grade 

b.  High  school  graduate 

c .  Technical  school  graduate 

d.  College  graduate 

e.  'Professional  school  after  graduation  from  college 

f.  Don't  know  as  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet 

17.   *  ^at  job  d'cPy^Tu  want  after  you  have  finished  your 
education  ^.or  training? 

 y  
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DAVIS  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
Education  and  Trainin^^ 
Students*  bating  Grade  10 
1974  -  197^ 


Under  each  question  please  draw  a  circle  around  the 
letter  of  the  answer  you  believe  is  correct. 

1^     Persons  who  have  careers  in  the  area  of  personal 
..services  do  things  for  people.     A  certain  amount  of  train 
ing  or  experience  is  necessary  in  each  of  these  areas. 
Which  of  the  following  jobs  requires  least  training? 

a.  Beautician 

b*.  Babysitter 

c.  Barber 

d.  Tailor 

e.  TV  repairman 

2.  Some  careers  deal  with  health.     All  of  the  following 
jobs  require  a  person  to  graduate  from  high  school  and  go 
to  college  except  for  one  job.     Which  is  it? 

a.  Counselor 

b.  Druggist 

c.  Hospital  orderly 

d.  Laboratory  technician 

e.  Dental  assistant 

3.  The  construction  career  area  is  primarily  one  that 
requires   training  rather  than  formal  school.     One  of  the 
following  careers,,  however,   requires  a  college  education. 
Which  one  is  it? 

a .  Plumber • 

b .  Bricklayer 
c  ^     Plas  terer 

d.  Ai^chitect 

e.  Carpenter 
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A.     Careers  in  mnnuf accusing  are  concerned  with  creating 
\  products.     Much  training  is  required  in  , each  of  th.em.  One 

requires  a  college  education,     \^ich  is  it? 

a.  Machine  operator 

b.  '  Chemist 
/                      c.     Sheet  metal  worker 

(  \  d.  Welder 

e.     Tool  operator 

5.  Which  of  the  following  jobs   in  the  transportation 
career  area  do  you  think  requires  a  college  education? 

a .  Truck  driver 
h.     Body  and  fender  repairman 
c  .     Auto  mechanil^ 

d.  Service  station  manager 

e.  Aerospace  engineer 

6.  Some  careers  pertain  to  the  use  of  land.     These  jobs 
vary  in  the  amount  of  education  required.     ^^ich  career 
requires  no  more  than  a  high  scT^ool  education 

\  a.  Farmer 

b.  Soil  conservationist 

c.  Mining  engineer 

d.  Petroleum  engineer 

e.  Fish  and  game  manager 

7.  Public  service  is  a  caffeer  area  in  which  service  for 
individuals  is  the  goal.     Careers  in  this  area  may  require 
very  little  or  very  much  schooling.     Which  of  the  following 
careers  requires  no  school? 

a.  Lawyer 

b.  Teachpr  r 

c .  Engineer 

d.  School  Counselor 

e.  Garbage  collector  ,       ,  ^  . 

8.  Some  careers  are  concerned  with  protecting  our  environ- 
ment.    Which  of  the  following  careers  dc^s  not  require 
graduation  from  high  school? 

a.  Meteorologist  ✓ 

b.  Range  manager 

c.  Fish  and  game  manager  ^ 

d .  Gardener 

e.  Forest  ranger 
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9       Some  people  have  careers  in^ which . they  help  other 
people  spend  their  leisure"  time.     Which  of  the  following 
jobs  would  require  a  college  education? 

a.  Waitress  • 

b.  Cook 

c .  Restaurant  hostess 

d.  Golf  pro 

e\  Community  recreation  director 

10  Some  careers  require  good  training  rather  than  more 
schooling.  Which  of  the  following  careers  would  require 
more  school  than  training? 

-    a.  Actor 
Singer 
Poet 

d.  Lawyer 

e.  Sculpturer 

11"^    Some  careers  are  concerned  with  transmitting  informa- 
tion.    Which  of  the  following  'jobs  requires  more  school 
than  training? 

a .  Photographer, 

b.  College  professor         .  , 

c,  Sportscaster 

d,  Newswriter  \ 
•    ,    e.  Newspaper  reporter 

12       Information  provided  by  some  careers  assist  companies 
in  decidinp  what  products  and  how  much  of  eac^  they  shouiU 
produce       A  high  school  or  college  education, is  hclpiul 
or  necessary   in  many  of  these  jobs,   but  not  necessary  m 
which  one  of  the  following? 

a.  Salesman 

b .  Statistician  ^ 

c .  Economis  t 

d.  Marketing  researcher 

e.  Systems  analyst 

13.      Some  careers  are  related  to  the  exploration  ^nd  uik> 
of  the  oceans.     l^ich  of  the   following  careers  does  noL 
require  a  college  education? 

a.  Marine  biologist 

b.  Physicist 

c .  Commercia 1  fisherman 

d.  Acquatic  biologist 

e.  Geophysicist 
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lA.     Busincsf,  xif f ices  employ  many  people  with  different 
.    skills.     GracJualion   Trom  hip^h  school   is  inquired  for  almost 
all  bunines..  oflicf   caref^rs.      For  which  of  the   follov;ing,-  y 
jobs  is  hij;h   ;;chooI  p,raduation  not  required? 

^       a.  .  Data  kyypunchc^r  ^         *  ^ 

^     b.      Bank  ftollt-'r  • 

c.  Bookklpcper  ^ 

d.  Custodian 

e.  Secretary  ^ 

15.  Some  careei's  are  concerned  with  making,  j^roducts  for 
our  homes.  Which  of  the  follow-ing  care/rs  would  require 
the  most  education?  •    ►  "\ 

a .  .^jipniemaker 
\   ^         b.  iTodel 
^'             c.  Seamstress 

d.  Drapery  maker 

e .  Nutr itiohis  t 

16.  Students   frequon^tly  chan^^e  their  minds  about  what 
career" f ibid  they  want  to  enter.     For  the  career  you  now 
think  you  v;ant  how  much  education  or  training  do  you 
expect   to  have^  . 

I 

'  a.     IQth  grade 

b.  High  school  graduate 

c.  Technical  school  graduate 

d.  College  graduate 

e.  Professional  school  after  graduation  from  college 
■f.      I  haven't  decidcul  yet 

17.  VJhat  job  do  you  want  after  you  have  completed  your 
schooling? 
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DAVI5^ 'COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
.  '     '  -Value  of  Work- 
Grade  4  , 
19/4  -  1975 

DIRECTIONS :     Please  read  each  of  the  following  sentences 
carefully.     Place  a  check  (     )   in  the  column  under  the 
word  which  you  think  applies  to  you. 
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1..  After  you  choose  a  job  you  can't  change 
^    your  mind  later  on.  

2.     You  have  to  know  what  kind  of  a  person 
you  are  in  order  to  choose  a  job.    .    .  . 

3>     I  will  find  a  j ob  which  my  parents  sug- 
gest for  me   .    .  . 

*  4.     I  suppose  that  everyone  will  have  to 

work,  but  I  don't  wantr  to  V  . 

< 

5.  I  can  do  any  job  I  want*^  to  do  when  I 
grow  up,  as  long  as  I  try  hard    -.    .    .  . 

6.  I  am  too  young  tc?^choose  a-  job  now. 
There  will  be  enough  time  to  decide 
after  I  finish  school   

7.  A  job  is  important.     Ic  determines  how 
much  money  I  will  make  •    •  • 

8.  Work  is  good  because  it  lets  you  buy 

,  the  things  you  want   

9.  The  best  job  for  me  is  one  where  I  can 
earn  the  most  money   

* 

10.  I  think  about^ what  I  want  to  be,  but  I 
haven't  decided  yet   

11.  What  I  am  good  at  is  more  important 
than  what  I  like  when  I  choose  a  job.  . 

12.  My  parents  know  better  than  anyone  else 
what  my  job  should  be  ,  

13.  I  will  be  happy  if  I  can  help  other 
people  in  my^^ork  

i 
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Agree 

Disagree 

 ^ 

-  # 

r 

\ 
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I  don't  like  to  work...    .    .    .    f  .    .  . 

I  don't  know  what  'to  do  for  a  job  as' 


I  don't  know  haw  to  find  the  job  I 
want  to  do   ^ . 


I  don't  vy^t  to  decide  on  a  job  be* 
cause  there  are  s.o  many  problems  in 
the  world  .    ...  .  . 


I  wish  I  ^uld  do  some  jobs  that  I 
know  I  coftd  never  do  


I  don't  know  what  courses  to  take  in 
school  when  I  have  a  choice  .... 


I  think  I  can  do  as  well  in  one  job 
as  another  .•  


I  think  that  by  the  time  I  ajn 
^years  old  I  will  know  what  job  I 
want  to  have  ' ,    .    .  . 


It  is  hard  tq  dec^fde  what  job  I  want 
a^  there  are  so  many  things  to  think 
about   .5  ......  


The  job^a  person  chooses  doesn't 
matter jfes  long  as  he  gets  lots  of 
dl^ney  

I  don't  think  very  much  about  k^e. 
job  I'^want  when  I  grow  up   .  . 

I  think  that  each  person  should  lis- 
ten to  what  his  parents  say  about 
choosing  a  job     -  ^. 


) 


Working  i-s  just  like  going  to  school 

I'm  having  trouble  in  preparing  my- 
'self  for  the  work  I  w^nt  to  do     .  . 

I  don't  know  very  much  about  what  a 
person  does  to  keep  a  job  and  not 
lose  it   .    .    .    .    .   .  . 


When  I  choose'  a  j  ob  I  want  to  be 
able  to  do  what  I  want.    .  '.    .    .  . 


Agree    .  Disagree 

'  ;  1  

1 

1 

- 

- 
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30. 

32. 

33. 
3A. 
35. 

36.1 

37. 

38. 

39. 

40. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44. 


I  think  that  a  person  should  try  sev- 
eral J.obs  and  then  choose  the  one  he 
likes  best   .    .    .  \  .   

There  is  only  one  job  for  each 
person   ^  .    .  . 

The  most  imp o;:t ant 'thing  about  a  job 
is  if  you  can  do  •  it  ,  and  not  if  yoi*^ 
^cion'!'t  rike  it  

I  don't  know  how  some  people  can  know 
what  job  they  w^t  to  do  •  . 

As  long  as  I  can  remember,-  I've  known> 
what  job  I  want  to  do  when  I  grow  up 

I  want  to  do  something  in  my  work 
like  helping  people ,  earning  lots  of 
money,  or  making  a,  great  discovery  . 

I  think  a  person  ge'ts  a  job  by 
chance   

I  thinjc  it  'is  who  you  know  that  helps 
you  get  a  job,  not  what  you  know  .  . 

When  it  comes  to^  choosing  a  job,  I'll 
decide  for  myself  without  help  from 
atiyone   .    .    .    .    .       .    •    •    •    •  >    •    •  • 

I  think  a  person  shoufd  choose  a  j  ob 
which  gives  him  a  chance  to  helpv 
other  people  

When  I  should  be  studying  I  often 
think  about  my  future  j^ob  '  . 

I  don't  know  what  working  will  be 
like  

I(  think  that  you  should  choose  a  j  ob 
ind  then  plan  how  to  do  it   .    .    .    ;  . 

*  I  can't  think  of  any  jobs  that  I 
would  like  *  

I  think  you  should  choose  a  job  to 
make  you  famous.  :   


lis  ap  TPO 
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46. 

47. 

48 

49. 

50. 


I  think  if  you  don't  know  what  job 
to  do,  you  should  ask  your  parents, 
and  teachers ,   and  f^riends  for 
suggestions   

I  want  to  choose  a  j ob  which  lets 
me  do  what  I  believe  in   ......  . 

The  best  thing  about  work  is  the 
happiness  that  comes  from  doing  it. 

I  keep  changing  my  mind  about  what 
j  ob  I  want  

As  for  choosing  a  job,  I  believe  • 
that  I  will  decide  before  to^  long. 

I'm  not  going  ^o  worry  about  a  job 
since  I"  won't  have  any  say  about  it 
anyvay  -  .    .  . 


Agree 

T—  f-^ 

Disagree 

ERIC 
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^DAVIS  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 

Work  Experience  ^ 

Grades  10-14 
Student  Rating 

1974  -  1975 


Directions  :■    Please  read  each  of  the 
following  s tatcments  carefully.  At 
the  right  check  (     )   in  the  column 
under  the  word(s)whichbest 
describe"(s)   /our  level  of  agreement 
or  disagreement  v;ith  the  statement 
regarding  your  work  experience  as 
part  of  your  schooling.     Please  re- 
ply as  near  as  you  can  to  your  true 
feelings.     There  aro^no  right  or 
wrong  answers. 

^         1 . V  My  work  experience. was  exciting  . 

2..    My  work  was  what  I  expLcted  before 
r  began   

-  3.     The  people  I  worked  for  were 

helpful   

4.  I  gained  very  much  from  my  work 
'experience     .    .  >  

5 .  My  work  v;as  the  same  as  full- 
time  peop-i^  I  worked  with  .... 

6.  I  want  to  work  in- th^  same  place 
again   

•  7.      I  want  to  do  the  same  work  for  my 
life's  occupation    ,  . 

/ 

8.     My  work  experience  has  helped  me 
decide  what  I  want  to  do  for  my 
life  *  s  occupa.tion  

•   .  9.     One  of  my  teachers  halped  me  get 
the  job   

10.  My  friend(s)  helped  me  get  my 
job  

11.  My  parents  helped  me  get  my  job  . 


Strongly 
Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

to  u 

C 

o  c 

U  "J) 

en  Q 
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12.  L  got  the  job  bf"  myself  without 
help   

13.  Things*!  learned  in  school  helped 
me  perform  my  job,  better  .... 

14.  !  was  given  some  difficult 
responsibilities   

15.  Everyone  at  work  was  kind  and 
helpful  to  me   

16.  Just  a  few  people  at  work  V7ere 
difficult  to  get  along  with     .  . 

17.  There-  weire^  less  than  20  people 
where  !  worked  .  *  .  . 

18.  There  were  between  20-100  people 
where  !  worked   

19.  There  were  over  100  people  where 
!  worke.d  

20.  The  work  !  did  was  beneficial  to 
me,  .but  F  desire  another  life- 
time occupation   •  . 

21.  My  parents,   teaches,  friends, 
myself  (circle  one)  have  been  of 
greatest  influence  in  my  selec- 
tion of  a  career   


Strongly 
Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 

Strongly 
Disagree 

-  AUGUST  1974 


Dr.   Cline^s  Workshop 


Please  respond  to  tihe  fbllowing.  It  will  help  us' evaluate 
the  workshop   (not  you)..  


YES 

S0I4E 

NO 

• 

1. 

Was  Che  topic  of  "communication" 
appropriate  to  helping  children 
become  aware  of  themselves r 

2. 

Did  t|fe  worksH'op  provide  prac-  . 
tical  ideas  you  can  use? 

• 

3. 

Did  you  have  adequate  time 
for  the  exchange  of  ideas ? 

4. 

Will  the  material  presented  be 
useful  other  than  in  career 
educat  ion  ? 

/ 

c 

J . 

were  cnere  i.aecib  ciria  cunL-t-^Lo 
presented  that  were  new  to 
you? 

• 

6. 

Will  the  workshop  help  you 
improve  communication  with 
your  peers?  ^ 

7. 

Your  students? 

w 

8. 

parents  of  the  students? 

f 

# 

9. 

Did  you  learn  something  that 
v^ill  help  you  avoid  putting 
'^roadblocks"  in  communication 
with  others? 

7 

10. 

Did  you  learn  something  that 
will  help  you  avoid  confron- 
tations when  you  disagree, 
with  others? 

X 

• 
• 

11. 

Have  you  learned  something 
that  will  help  you  aid  a 
c^Mr^<■in^   to  i\^\^o^\^  himself 
as  a  worthwhile  individual? 
(Especially  if  he  has  some 
"bad"  points.) 

ERLC 

r7l 

12.     I  believe  that:  during  this 
school  year\  I  will  find  the 
time  spent  in  this  workshop 
session  to  have  been  valuable 


YES 

SOME 

NO 

V 
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ELEMENTARY  WORKSHOP  -  AUGUST  1974 
INSCllOOL  SESSIONS 


(For  FarmingCon  and  Burton 
.teachers  will  be  given  to 


teachers  only.-  Kaysville 
you  on  the  21st'.  ) 


1 . 


2. 


3. 


6. 


0 


8-. 


10 


This  phase  of  the  workshop  pro- 
vided sufficient  structure  and 
direction. 

There  was  sufficient  allowance 
for  individual  initia t ive  anci 
activity . 

Sufficient  materials  were 
available . 

IT 

This  workshop  was  helpful  in 
getting  acquainted  with  World 
of  Work   (WOW)  units. 

JThis  workshop^a^  helpful  in 
getting  betC>^r  acquainted  with 
WOW  raedia^^oi 
tives  . 


unit  and  objec- 


This  workshop  was  helpful  in 
developing  mini-units   in  the 
World  of-  V/ork . 
* 

There  was  opportunity  to  cor- 
relate WOW  units  by  grade  and 
school . 

The  time  spent  was  valuable  in 
preparing  WOW  experiences  for 
this  school  year4  * 

Do  you  understand  what  is  meant 
by  teaching  moments?  (From 
Friday  monrning) 

Do  you  recognize  the  prepara- 
tion' and   follow-up  needed  when 
you  invite^  a  resource  visitor 
to  your  clasj;?     (From  Friday 
morning) 


YES 


SOKE 


NO 


■If.'- 


"(3 


11.  Is  this  the  best  time  of  the  year  to  hold  this  type 
of  workshop? 

12.  \^at  additional  helps  can  we  provide  for  you  in  career 
education? 


/ 
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ELEMENTARY  WORKSHOP  -  AUGUST  1974 
INSCHOOL  SESSIOiNS 


(For  Farminp^ton  and  Burton  teachers  only.  Kaysville 
teachers,,  will  be  given  to  yo\i  on  the  21st.) 


3. 
4. 

5. 


6. 


7  . 


8. 


10. 


This  phase  of  the  works^hop 
vided  sufficient  structure 
direction.  v. 


pro- 
and 


There  was  sufficient  allowance 
for  individual  initiative  and 
activity . 

Sufficient  materials  were 
available. 

This  Workshop  was  helpful  in 
getting  acquainted  with  World 
of  Work   (WOW)   units . 

This  workshop  was  helpful  in 
getting  ^tter  acquainted  with 
WOW  media 
tives . 


for  unit  and  objec- 


This  workshop  was  helpful  in 
developing;  mini-units  in  the 
World  of  Work. 

Ther.e^was  opportunity  to  cor- 
relate WOW  units  by  grade  and 
school . 


The  time  spent  was  valuable  in 
pr e p a r  i  n WOW  experiences  for 
this  school  year. 


YES 


Do  you  understand  what  is  meant 
by  teach in,^;  moments?  (From 
Friday  nionrning) 


the 


prepara- 
ded  when 


Do  you  rccogn ize 
tion  anc^vfol  low-up  not 
you  invi  re  a  resource  visitor 
to  your  clar>s?     (From  Friday 
morning) 


SOME 


NO 


11.  Is  this  the  bdst  time  of  the  year  to.  hold  this  type 
of  workshop? 

12.  \>Jhac  additional' helps  can  we  provide  for  you  in  career 
education? 


r 
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Technique 


Junior  High  School  Workshop 

Septembcr-Octiobcr  ,   1974  ^ 

Circle  the  department:  ^  i  c 

which  you  represent:     Language  Arts       Soci^al  Studies 


Mathematics 


Science 


Health 


The  objective  of  this  workshpp  was  to  provide  you  with 
practical  helps  in  implementi^ig  career  education  in  your  ^ 
classroom.     Will  you  react  to' the  following  items  pertain-, 
ing  to  the  techniques  taught  to  help  determine^-^how  well 
this  objective  was  -achieved . 

Responses   to  each  of  the  following  items  which  best 
represents  your  reaction  to  the  statement  should  be  indi- 
cated by  placing  an  "x"  on  the  continuum  line  somewhere 
between  "Strongly  Disagree"  and  "Strongly  Agree   .  For. 
example : 


a . 


During  the  workshop  we  had  ^^tdp  little  time  to, 
learn  appropriate  techniques  tor  introducing 
Career  Education  into  the  curriculum. 


Strongly 
Disagree  IT 


Strongly 
~5~^  Agree 


2. 


Tl)  e  d  i  s  c  u  .s  s  i  o  n  topics 
workshop  is  appropri- 
ate for  career  educa- 
tion 


StronRly   

Disagree  1     2  3 


The  material  presented 
can  be  rea'clily  applied 

to  career  education  Strongly_^^  

*      Disagree  1 2 

■     1.        ^  ^ 
I  did' not  fully  under- 
stand the  meaning  of 
the  techniqu(fs  ^:aught.  "Strongly 


DisagreeT     2     3  5" 


T^e  instructor  did . no t 
provide  sufficient 
examples.  *  Strongly 


Disagreed     2     3  5" 


Strongly 
~5~  Agree. 


Strongly 
"3     ^     5~  Agree 


Strongly 
"3~  Agree 


'  Strongly 
"5"  Agree 


The  clas5j  members  were 
given  afnplc  opportun- 
ity to  contribute 
examples .  ,  ,  Strongly 


Strongly 


I  know  when  and  where 
to  use/the  technique 
discussed . 


Disagreed  2  3  t  5^  Agree 
StrortRly 

Disagreed     2     3  ~A 


I  know  available 
sources  to  gain  addi- 
tional ideas  and  in- 
formation .  Strt) 

I  do  not  know  how  to 
organize  a  teaching 
experience  using  the 
technique  discussed . 


kgly 


Disagreed   "2     3  o  A 


Strongly 
^ree  ^ 


3trongly 
5  Agree 


StrpnRlv  Strongly 
Disagreed    2     3     5    3^  Agree- 


The  material  presented' 
is  directly  related  to 
the  subject  matter  area 
with  which  I  am  .con- 
cerned. 


Strongly__^^  

DisagreeT  "2" 


Strongly 
"3~T  Agree 


10 


11. 


12 


I.  believe  I  can  ade- 
quately prepare  and 
use  the  technique  of 
discussion  in  my 
classroom . 


Strongly 

Disagree  I  '  2     3  5" 


I  t^elieve  I,  can  help 
other  teachers  in  the 
department:  in  which  I  ■ 
'teach  to  develop  career 
education  units  using 
tjhi§  technique. 

There  v/as  sufficient 
"time  in  the  workshop  ^ 
to  discuss  and  express 
ideas . 


/ 

/ 

/ 

Stronpjy  

Disagree  12     3  4 


Stronp,ly 
Disagrce"X 


-2"— 3— ZT 


Strongly 
"3^  Aj^ree 


^Stronp.ly 
T  Agree 


Strongly 
"5  Agree 
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(i 


4 


13 


14, 


15. 

J 


The  size  of  the  group 
was^too  larg^  for  suf- 
ficient interaction. 


The  workshop  provided 
me'  with  the  "know-how*' 
to  begin  the  job  in 
career  education  usifig 
this  technique .  f 


Strongly 
Disagree  1 


•  ^    S t /ong ly 

7     jr~Z^     3"  Agree 


Strofigly  

Disagree  1 


The  career  concept 

using  the  technique 

of  discussion  will  make        -  . 

the  subject  matter  of  my 

classed  mqre  meaningful  ^. 

to-  my  *  stiddent^  .         .  .    •  Strongly_  

M^-  Disagree  1 


S tr  ong 1 y . 
:2    3  5~  Agree 


  $t r  on gly 

1    3     4.    5  Agree/' 


I  jhave  already  provi^ded  y 
my  students  with  exper- 
*ience-^in  career  educa- 
tion.' •  -  Strongly  

,   .  Disagree  1 


Strongly 
Disagree  1 


2i     I  do  pot  fully  under- 
•       stands  the  concjBpt  of 
career  education. 

3.     I  understand  the  role 
*  of  my  school  in  the 

district career  edu^  .  \ 

.^^  cation  'program.     i  Strongly  . 

-    ^    Disagree  1 

4;r^Care^r  education  has  4 
»    place  in  subject  matter 

teach.   ^  K  Strongly 

Disagree  1 
_  If  . 

5.     Career  education  should 
ftDt  be  a^^  part  of  existing 
junior  high  scflooj. 
classes.  '        ^  Strongly 

Disagree  1 


■  ^ 


,  Strongly 
t     3     5     5~  Agr'ee 


.  ,  Strongly 
2    ^     5    5~  Agree  - 


Strongly 
~l     J~E,     5~  Agree 


Strongly 
5     5~  Agree 


1  5^  Ag' 

/ 


Str^^y 


4  ^ 
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Carreer  Education  -Involvement  Questionnaire 


"Subj  e^^ct  (s)<|raught 


^     ^The  following  questionnaire  is  designed  to  measure  the 
extent  of  teacher  involvement  in"  Career  Educatiopi . 
f 

1.  I  anl  using  teaching  moincnts  as  a  means  of  increasing 
s tudent^awarenes s  of  j ob  areas f^lated- to  my  subjef'ct 
ma-tter  field.  ^  " 


2. 


9 


y   > 

Frequently-  Occasionall^y 


Selcjom 


Never 


l\am  using  teaching  moments  as  a  mea^is  of  incre^sing^ 
student  awareness  of  job  areas^ unrelated ' to  my  subject 
matter  field ,  . 


Frequent ly  Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


I  am  flying  a-dvantage  of  opportunities  to  increase 
student's  competencies  in  decision  making  skills. 


Frequently  Occasionally 


\  Seldom 


Never 


I  am  attempting  to  ing,rease  student  understanding  of 
^economic  concepts. 

■   ^ 


Frequently  Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


I  take  advantage  of  opportunities  to  discuss  with  my 
students  the  training  necessary  to  achieve  competeru::y 
in  a  wide  variety  of  CM2Cupat ions  .  ♦ 




Frequently  Occasionally 


Seldopi 


Nev 


I  have  completed  or  am  piranning  a^  formal  unit  that  is 
related  tc^  Career  Education.  ^ 

Completed  o  Planned 


\ 


Yes    .  .  ^-Na 


n 


Yes 


No 
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7.     I  feel  that  thjc  subject  matter  I  tgach  lends  to  teach- 
ing Career  Education  concepts."^ 


Frequently      ' Occasionally 


Seldom 


Never 


I  feel  that  the  subject  matter  I  teach  is  directly 
related  to  the  skill  training  necessary  for  employment 
in  some  career  field. 


Frequently  Occasionally 


dom 


Plea|se  use  the  other  side  of  the  pife|pe^  for  any  com- 
fnents  you  may  have  concerning  your  teaqH%:^g  momerit  efforts 
or  any  career  related  unit  you  ma.jr  h^ve^  t;^v^ht  or  expect  to. 
teach.         Jr    >  .  1 


Never 


,  ;  DAVIS.  COUNTY  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  . 
Audio-Visual  Materials 
^    Teacher/ Counselar/Acjjpninis tractor  Rating 

197A  -  1975  . 


Please  indicate  whether  you  are  a  teacher,  counselor, 
Iftr  administrator  by  placing  an  ''X!'  in  the  app^ropriate 
space..     Also,    indicate  your  grade ,   subj  ect.  matter ,  and 
school  level : 

^  *   \ 

Administrator  :   Counselor  ;  Teacher 


Grade 


;   Subject  maltter^ 


High  School^ 
School 


;  Mifidle.  School 


;  Elementary 


Would  you  respond  to  the  following 
questions  pertaining  to  the  availability 
'and  effectiveness  of  audio-visual  ma- 
terialp  ifsed  in  your^'^^reer  education 
program.     Pleasfe  plaoe  a  check   (     )   in  . 
the  sp.ace  t*Viat  corresponds  with  your 
experience-: 


1, 


3. 


Career  education-related  audio- 
visual materials  were  readily 
access ible  .    .  ^  


Career  educat ion-rel^ated  audio- 
visual materials  were  provided 
in  sufficient  quantities.    .>  .  , 


Career  educat iori-rela ted  audio- 
visual materials  which  had  to  be 
shared  with  other  shcool  person- 
nel create'd  problems.    .  .  . 


Career  educat ion- related  audio- 
visual materials  were  availal!!)le 
when  needed   


Strongly 
Agree 

Agree  , 

Uncertain 

.Disagree 

(Dj 

t:  I? 

O 
U 

CO  Cl 

■■ 

r 

Different  types  of  career 
ejiucation-related  audio-visual 
materials  could  have  been  used 
to  better  a^dvantage-  ..... 


Better  scheduling  of  career 
education-related  audio-visual 
materials  would  have  saved  some 
logistic  probl^s  


c 

<u 

r-^ 

<u 

(  O 

\oa  U 

C  OJ 

<u 

c  rs. 

O  CD 

<u  . 

C3 

o  ^ 

5^  U 

u 

u 

c 

u 

CO  < 

< 

Q 

Ul  O 

1 

•17' 


4  <d 
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■    DAVIS  COUriTY  SCHOOL  UISTRICT 
Logistical  Effectiveness  of  Career*  Education  Prog^ram 
Teacher /Counselor /Adminis tr a tot  Rating 
1974  -  1975  - 


Please  indicate  youii  status  by  a  check   C  ^nd 
provide  infbrmation  requd^ ted '  in  ^pac^es  below: 


Elementary  School 
Middle  School 
_High  Scho/ol 


_Te*acher 
Counselor 
_Adminis  trator 


Grade 

Class  Sub j  ec  t 
Matter 


.  •    /  'I 

Would  you  p  1  e^s b s p o n d  in  the 
appropriate  space  to  the  following 
questions  pertaining  t^o  the  avail- 
ability of  career  education -re la ted 
materials,. 


1.  Career  education-related  matj^ri- 
als  were  readily  accessible   .    .  . 

2.  World. of  Work  materials  welre 

I  provided  in  sufficient  quantities 


3. 


Career  education  materials  which 
had  to  be  shared  with  other 
teachers/user s ^ created  problems 

Career  education  materials  wete 
ava-jilable  when  nee-ded  

Careu.r  /education  materials 
arrived  at  schoO 1  in  t ime  to 
sufficrently  review  prior  to 
showintT  to  cliisses  . 


Some  school  personnel  did  not 
Cake  proper  physica^l  care  bf,-.-^ 
careeir  education  materials.   ^   /  • 

Sbrae  teachers  did  not  rjeturn 
cjareer  e^iifcation  materJJals 
promptly  after  Aising  tl|em  .    .    .  . 
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9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 


There  were  always  sufficient 
career  education  materials .  . 

Information  concerning  career 
education  was  available  when 
needed  it   ....  ^  


Our  school  s.taff  included  a.  per- 
son knov/ledgeable  about  the 
career  education  piaftgram.    .    .  . 


I  could  have  used  more  career 
education-related  materials  , 


More  career  education  matelu^als 
should  have  been  available  \o 
teachers  :    .    .  . 


Strongly 
Agree 

Agree 

Uncertain 

Disagree 
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14.     The  amount  of  money  spent  on  career  edu 
cation  materials  was .    .    .    .    .    .    •    •    •  • 


15.     The  amount  of  money  needed  for  career 
education-related  materials  was   .    .  . 
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.i'-'     ■■'  .r,        tfuiXPO^T  SUMMARY 


^ '  _  ' - — ••••  ■  •  ■^,;'/'  .  .. '  •  '  /  • 

;  -     ;     ,  This  report  •covifi;^^^^^^^^^         period  fit>|)  ^September  13,  1974 /through 

V,    jun-  3o,.i97io  ' '  ^ '  P^t .:    '     :     4'        *       ■.   ^■•  ^      i-'     ■  ' 

■  ■  ■■    -  ■•,     ■    ■  .■7*..    ••  ;  .  ■  - 

"'.^  B.  ,  Coals  and  <)b j(>bitivc3  ■  '       '         •'  />  '      '    >  -  . 

'  ■    '        ,■■  •     '  ■  ■  ^    '  .   1  •  ■    ■  7?-       •      .,  ;/  •  .     • . 

>  .   •    -  Ti7o  niajor  object^fves  are  to  ^bo ,  ticcomnlr^hed  bn  a  st^tc-widc 

b3^iis  i|  (J  )  Help  all  pub!  i^c  hq^l  privMe  schcjols ,  i     SoutJY  Dakota 
:  •     iru;lcmt*i2t  catdor  '  educ£i. /i.oxt  iJrocir;\jTj;&^5  ancJ   (2  )  prcifvide  cvi^ry  stu- . 

<lcnt  in  the-  statue  an*  opport  unity  t'O  ' develop  seljl^-awareness ,  a 
;    .  -favTDrable  dttitiad?  i:oA'.;>rd  work,  develop  andf;  practice  career 

'  '   decisi  on-mtikinq  skills^       -         '  y  ;/    <  ^ 

•  ■   '  .    #  ' :  ■  ■  •■■ 
'  ■  ■                        ■                             .      ■    '               '  .^  > . 

C.     I^rocodures  •     1  lowedV  .;  ^  ,  ' 

Thc^  Carc^r^r  ^t;ducat  iOii  Proqram  is  dosioned  tp  serye  tho  entire 
k:-.12  c>nrollij^cij  L         tho   bta'teS  public  ^in^f  f)ri\/hte  schools,  v;ith  ,  ' 

*  •     .    an  enrollmo^it  or'].0o,o';4  s.tufl^jitSo-^.Oi':  this  n^^nbc^r  14,757  ixre  * 

Af.^eri  can  ^Jilidi  an  o     Invol  vcji'ioxit  with  grades  13  ^nd  I4  wai»  prijjci^ 
.  .  \    ^  pally  in'th.v  arc-a  of  piac.ein<Mit ..      ■  M;  ,  - 

^  .  An  ovprviovJ  OF  cArV'M'r /t»riupa't i<^n  vm^  m'voh  to  tho  staffs  o(f 

*  ^         4"^  school  sys tv^m,-^  ,  .  J'o] }  uivtrJ  by  au  in-dcpth  insei^v  ice  day  at  lahe         .  j, 

•  ■  P     j  c  1  office:  £   r  o  r  a  f>  c\  1 :  *  o  I.  <- )  r C:*.u  [:»  f  i'o  fo*  e-  a c h  s  c  1 1 00  J  ^7  Fo  1 3  ov;  -liyj 

,  'VMsi'ts  v;erc?  -iVvdo  to  al/f;^u  t.  hrtii  '  o  r'   1 1) |>a-r  tj  ci  pat ihQ^  schocls  *  . 

r  .         dvti  a  li'ci  '  tti ^prirtd  of  107 .Ir)f  o j^ri  At  i  ori ■  c)n^,. prog ress  of  career  • 

education  •w-is  d,^tfM'inint'4i , .  a'rd  additional  a^^si^tancw  was"  ofiorod. 

•  .  In  c'\ddition  to  thy;   invo.l  v*. or.  .>Tit  v:ithiXhv  43  part icipat i  nrjvschool 

diswrict,s,  thvL'  Car.oor  rdupaticjn 'jtafi'  conducted  21  workslioj/^;  for 
;  vVxJ-iciUs  :iroii;*-s  /y-id  ar;t  jiv;  v*^ ./  -  '  .  ' 

Ac  V 1 V/ i t i  (J       n  K - '  f ' u  r  r i c a  1  ud  w o r p  'expanded  t h r o u qh  an  e I  e nnt»n -  > 
Jf^.  '  t/M.y  vrr.v;  rrrin't,t-n,;     Ou  t>,tan(li       ciu;'ri<::ii3  uni  rn.-\tcrials  that  have  -  -    .  ,  ■ 

'     »  .      bv'^n  d:'v»'U>[)c;d  j  lat  i  ot;w  i  d:'  hax'c  'Tr-xn  i  dout.l  I'ied  for  K-3  2  t/'acheirs,  ' 

and  «^onpruhc;ns i  vc-  bjibli  ocitt^ph  j  t's  have  bc^en  dovii  loped  and  niade 
a  va  i  1  ab  li^     0  s  ch  o  o  1  .s  .*  •"  A  bp  0  c  i  r  \  1  p  co  v  i  si  on*,  o  f  ^2i)0  1^0  r  each  pa  r  t  -     "  ^ 
N  .1  c  i  pa  t  i  nrj  s  c  '1 00 1  ;  >  nab  1  ( » r,  t  h  on  t  o  b^f j  i  n  pu  r  ch  a  s^j  ng  .  :^a.  t  c  r  i  a  1  s  • 

"  PrcwnwiTt  .         u  1 1  ion      .  '  ' 

9        ,    ^ \,  The  (]ata\  in  t'ni  s  e\';-J  nat ioi:.   report  ii^dicate  that  .the  Career  ,  /  -  ; 

»  F/Iuc a t  i  (*)  n  P  r o  j  • » t  h s  '  na  ( an   1  pj po  t  a  n t  co n I  r  i  b u  1 1  o  n  to  1:  h ( yc ^  - 

iopmf>)it  of  '  mji^'vr.ino  j'ud  ca):'o en  <'du«:at J  on  proru'ivri) s   in   Sc)uth  Dakota 
.  ■  '  ?clic)o]s«     The   I  o  il'  i  mpac:  t  "f  the  oroornm  coilJfl  nnt:  he  conijd  rd  id.y  *• 

-  ,  .  m^'aMircui;   how/:v(r,   bec'     ^iJ  of  tlie   X  i/ni  tat  ion  ^  o  1    tin:    rc  s^aicii  ije  ^ 

.     *'  • 

■  V     •  •  .       ■  •     ■'^1    .  '  •  ■  ...  ■  •      ..  ,  '  "  •  ,  ■    ■  '  ■ 

Id    '  . ' '  '  J  I.  •         ■  '  ' " 
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.'sicjn.»     Kvidcnce -x^ists  th.-\t*  the  project,  is^prbv^lnc}^^^ 
/  ;ancl  neofled 'sorviea  to  education  i n  the,;^sta^^«    j         '^-^1;     '  , 

■J'  .        -Tho  Softools  AMibrk^d  with  this  yc?\r  vv'otd  e^xttemoly  cooperative 
;  j    and\ucc(^p1iivc!  "tx'^i^  t'hc'  Ccvrc'.»r  odacat ion  'con^c^^t  <>     A  thrust  for 
,  /  -  Smplomantino  cariK-r  r-cluc  a  t  ion  '  in  th::  cla^srooi-n- sett ing  ^vas  no3i,-  . 
"  cjratcHl  throufm*  xhL,>  i.nr>oCvic(>  m.?c^tin^^.^  - 

, '  Tho  dire  ct  jon  o  f  carc-c>r_  education  in.  South  Dakota  has  been 

:  •     (•s.tal>.l.I.sh:!d        an  on-cjoino  pr9<jram  at  aii  -levfls  of  oducationo  -„ 


J 
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^       »  •  I       -  i  . 

•  Tho' p^roblem  arc?a  for  the  pro.s^n;t  program  in  career  educa-  i 
tioji  was  outlincid  in  the-  Project  Proposal,  submitted  DeccRber  8,* 
1972 :  .     .  .  / 

*'In  tbo  past  ,  and  at  the  p^ro^ont  time ,  g^Mat  emphasis  has 
bocn  placed  oij   vr;iv(JuTaiC  'i*/iucalion  and  little  on  vocational 
^education  an. I  caroer  ci?vclop.Ticnt   (in  Suut)>  Dakota )o 

"SDUth  Dakota  and  the  Uc         Office  o*f  Education  have  pre- 
viously funded  sovoial  ]M-ogi\u7)s  which  add^^3sscd  themselves 
to  a  total  pi'bvjram  of^  vocational^^ducation  and  career 
education.     TSv-so  cxe^nplary  pro^raras  were  designed  to  have 

t)ecn  implemjnted-to  review  cuncrent  litora.lure  on  the  sub- 

*  ■  f 

ject  of  K-12  Cvrcer,  Hducation  and  oth^r  concepts  and  to 
'develop'  a,  system  of  integrating  occu])ational  Tnl  ormat ion 
into  -individual  projVe'^t.  school  * s^.oxistany  curriculum, 
Thesp  prograrps  have  had  con*jid:^rablc  success  in  ^heir 
.  restricted  areas ,  >but  have  nol*  been  in  a.  position,,  to  pro- 
vide-a  program  of  inservice  education  to  staff  members 
on  a  statowiffe"' basi  b  .  -v.  . 

\  ■      '      .  .■  -  •  '      '  •  ' 

addition,   scant  att(»ntion  has  been  paid*to  tho.  job   *  ' 
pl/acoiih?nt  abj.^ect.    -Currently  gi?adaates>«are  placed  intg 
ptoyifjiitis  ui   v'ucat  i.oirril    LtaJniuy^jr  acadi^mic  training  with, 
no  con-sic^ip r:\li on  ri  iven  to  jiersonal  qualifications  of  either 
the  irttlxvidua]   or  the  uni(|ue  reijui  ri^ment s  of  thf^  job. 

^'Presently  cou-T-.dorH,  a^re  academically  orient<^d  and  tend  • 
to^  th.ink   in  ac:»uir:ijc  ternK.,     Thnn^  is  a  need  for  a  ,prograiTi 
to  ass  ist  t,lu;n   to  see  the  overail  b.f  n^-fits  in  mr;eting  the 
^ofnl    nfvd^io:    yr>M.Hi  Tn-d->]>lh.    in<<^crvlce  prc^grams 

for  pi'eoent  uuLdaiHf  counic-.tors  ai'c*  necessary.  This^pro- 
ject  wiiL  also,  sc  rvp  the  institAitions  that  presently  traj 
guicL'ince  counselor:^ ,  - 


u^n 


*Th(»  elementary  cuj-ricuKum  is  d..v.i nn^-d  to  glorify. th^  pro- 
fit*.sion*     Ac<\(le'.vi  c  .  art;  oi'  f)rinc  j  i-i* >o  rt ancc  .     Again  the^ 
int>(rvice  Ko>-k  viih     1.  ement.a  ry  ■  tc»acbers  and  the  introduction 
of  new  I'lati^r  iaJ     on  oc cup ions  and  e.ire»?r  >  a\var.eo<^ss-  ace 


needo.d. 


s  ■ 


*'Thd  nocondory  c/urrJculuin   iijc.lu<;ies  &o:ne  work   in  incJu-^trial 
^'rtsc     Thc^s;-  cx)ur*»c";  V^we  gpJV^ral  ly  n  )t  /f'Ajen  mbetlng  the 
-heeds  of  t  t>af:i;Mt:,  1  cu^Tiust^  of  thiMr  lap^  of  the  work-related 
conr"^[>tu,^    '1  he  e  1  amviu  c* '  of   1    '  coJ  J  c*ge  degree  ov.ersha<k)ws 
th'^  wojrtji  cif  -.'/oi'k,.      Inservice*  oduf^tio/i  to  eraphrv^ize  thi} 
nee(j^^  (ji    sliKienls   in  all  jy\'  work,    the  availability 

of .*r(^5>o*iirtu**  ii)ati*rials  covc^riiit/  ail  or<:npr^3LiorK  and  general 
clashes  *  in.  jjit-parinq  •^tud^^nt^i  }'c)r  (.arecM's  after  high  r-chool 


c 


co'npletion  are  noodr^d,  ^ 

•*Drapout«j  arc:  Dot  a  OJ^^'"'^  probiem.  ^  Hovvoyor a  certain 
f)<.?rcontc\<'u^  ii^ccur  rovjiJ  ^»^^'^y  >  moro  from  di  si  r^torest  than 
fr(.)TTi  ^aJ   al^i  iity,     A  prograni  rlcbitjnjd  to  ,(»ncourcvge 

oiij'ol Jjn,  lit  •]  n  utlHT'tbLii  acaci.'xnic  purr.^its  is  oss-ent^dal  . 
N>.;anin')J>n Ji. ,  coiirsc'  content  nuocis  to,  be  d^sicj.iod.  to  retain 
till?  dro]).nit  arid  11k po t(?ntiai^ropou;t . 

stuclont  s  iv^^^d  m   in  troduct ion   to  majiy  fields  of  * 
Ccvre(M'5:  ^---lath  on  tho  nrc»it'r..s>ioii^i   I(»vci  and  tm?  tc-^cbnical 
le\l'ci,^    AppLcciatirifj    ivnry  area  of  c?riiJ.;avor  is  y^ssenlial* 

"Tc^^uini  Inate  ITk^  act  i  vi  ty  of  guid-xncc  and  counsel  i n<§^/" 
dir'^^'Ct  j  n  I  v'Ti  .^t  *  n(M  M.t .   to  be  tak(  n  in  oraduatincj  students 
or  stud  'n       1 1'.-.v  i  1:0   sch:.).)l  at  bt>.th  thv  lit^cendary  levei  or 
i\t  tbe  p.j'  t-^bloh  sfb-^ul  level  I     Special  prepafat.ion  slidh 
a,*,  plnc^^  rjcfi  I     r'e';  a  ^nt  lee  .hi  p  t'>r(:»o T;ar»s..   and  post  secondary 
ojipor  Ivmi  U  ^  ^  sf.'.>u.l  d  \}c  m  i  ven.  each  st-.^dent . 

^'Sch'jMl   t.iT.nil  fi  provi  <Ir  an  opj/^oi  t  unity   for  each  student  to 
secure  .V  jjackuj'wr.Pid   f  01    trM«'iorici  in  ^vhich  he   lives*.     y\  = 
brv^^ci  i'>*P'''' '  ^^'-  S   .<n   .'iu:f)ui::vlt.ieni.:nt   to  consici  »r  all  areas 
t-naldjnn  b  in   to  .'..m     \i s  « '-.r tint ial .     He  sh(Hild  be  av;are  of 
vjViat   i-;>  u'tNivi  .>>^'  hin  lt»  r,uceec;d  in  tbe  occuj^ation  be 
piett^^.    In;;  h<'    ";  ).ulrl  con  t.ac>*n^.ln'   type  of  work  \v:  vvouid 
.liVo,   ape    '.'i-xl  :n[«p(j»-iuiii  t  Les  at'ei^i  the   I^ield*     Tb(»  great 
vari^-ftv  <^'>'  op;;'.'i;  vvr*  i  r  i  e  ,  -vllldv  of  brncJi't   to  bin  only* 
if  he  kno'.vs  ^..i  'th    t  r.        is  tv  rit:A  i'.n'tJ  liew   to  utilise  them, 

\s  I  i\ident  ;.  to  <l^'\'(^lt)))  feCrif  estabJ  i  sbr^ci  career  g^^ali^, 

(JM  J.f:ru'ic<'  ^v/Mi  r  Mi'i  .V' 1  )  nn* -.'Mvlces  sii^nild  br  |irovidr^d  to  heJp 
L'/veb  ij^d.i  N  J  J)1;m.  an  ^  da -^a  t  i  t) . »al   ['ath  to.vard  \hr  tenta-  i 

tiv,  feoaJ    vJ)  ieli         ' '  '* 

'  /■;•     ,  ■  ^ 

•lb  1 5-'.  p'itli.  1"  r/  t  ale,- 


jV-e})a^r  at'j  t  >ri 


\\\    ..('h-)ol  .  tlic  oi-iuM    hand,  ^tlit-  path 


Day'  taM'^'  ri  1  ^   i;hr  n\'ih       U'o  var  p')..t ^ennoary  occui>at  ioiial 
prtj>.\i.  At.if>n  '  pfD'i^  ail.    ,ji.w»lin)  bin         enter  v;ork  in  a  terintical- 
i,;>  O    j<  b.     V^'i:    .1)1  J   oths^r:    .  1  udi  r * t ,  .the  j^ith  may   involve-  n  »irin 
'  thrrU^Jib  a   i^n'r  y'.vr    ;:r,LI*MM-  \  n  pT;e[>aLalion   i(jr  less  i  onaJ 

C  ^\  I  Ir  r         .'^.^  .  i  V   i      bi'i  -  im  f  >laced  '>n  car(*rr  c^l^icatj  ^-^n    i  n 
sciKM),.;  .a.ic».a.    S^ntb   l^^^ota  a-;  tlv   iinpem-i    ('or   t  li  i  s  con- 

^.:pL    j'v    1'-'^:    M'-.         Kf.'.i,     dUc',    and  loorvl   le^vcds.      Tbc>  ;um  d  , 
jiCiW   is    to   '  u.'P'  v   i  arr.M    fuiU<:'^w.)n  cvqKTtisr  <ind   rc-.ourc^ei*  In' 
■t)j.,.  'c'liM  )!  -.  (  ii  .    r  :)'iMinuna  bav  .i  sp     'J  liJ  s   .i  i-.  pa r     r\d  vi' 1  \j    M  ue, 
of   tbe   ^iV.<  >^J..    that   tl  '      .  i'oijraiii  bati  ,i'")rju  d  with  ovei"   1  h(»  jja'  L 

A 
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■ '  ■  I- '  •  ■  )  ^  *      '  • 

tWo^yiMrs,  aiul  which /rjcff^  foul  and  cxprt^ss  «-\  need  for  continued 

ail "i'a  stance   i  n  .i.nj)]  c  r,i/irt  i  no  .anci  condacting  career  education 

.  *    '      '  , 

Thc^re  ^-\re  nuv:  jfcvj  eoun l.o.vs  inrthe  statt*  who  hav<>  not 
b(*"  V  rxp;UiC-d  lo  cj>r'^:r  (  MucaVion  concepts  throiujh  insorvicc* 
j>r»>-jr.  n::,  oi:  t^^jr^n.^v  ^;ork.'>]n)[»s  conri" :ctt»d  by  SOCIL,  and  throiujh 
.prr-:\eiAricu>^^^^  ■  Du  i't/  i  s  a  ^winn  rvway  f  rom^radi t ional 

coirtviiJine,  to  n.-rrinn  tiu  v  to#;i  ] '  ni^^eds  of  all  sxucic*nts.  This 
is  c  >v.»rcd  .n)re  U.ll.v  und:  r   KUSULTS  /(ij>  ACXXr-ll'LlSIlMriNJ  S.  ^ 

^  Arihoe.'j'i  f>fo)r  r  ss  ha'"  l>rori  *  rn-vd-^' i*n  InteoratiAo  career 

edJ-^'Uipn  i'»t'v^J»'    ^xisLjin    c    i  J'icu  1  urns  ot    thc^  •  school  s  ,  mo're 
int  Mjsive  v/orJ-  T  ^-th  d   in  l!i)H^areay  both  th'rouoh  in -sc-^rvi ce  / 

and  pr^.'-  S'-L'v  ic'"'   t  r.!  i -i  ir:  j  .     fii)v.ev(*r,   the*  ^,avai  labili       ot  rv-^^^ources 
iro:i  both  C'jr.y-.'V::'-\^    an^i  j>u^)lir  -  .erc^i'*  hat-,  or(»atly  incrcar.cd 
_        (furina  tJie   {''iit^  t'...'«  yv\\:>  ,   t-rMancjivi  i r)[.>4Li/n<.-n tat i on  efforts, 
.  ^  St\iM  iil^  at  .\j  I  ^.1 1  i    i in  r.any  scpor)!  r»y^ti  ns  arc?  ^cjw  bc?ino, 

^  i  n  I  J  (;  du;:!  (1  to  va:  ■'>..(*,  ;»s:>i»ct-^  o)'  r\  wide  variety  of  car<*»ers'. 

♦  • 
A  j».t;'.c. .eld  )ui-.  i  vo3.\'('d  throi'Mh  1  hi  s  pro(jratn  u'liich 

w  i  i.  I    li   ^l*  \'i   Uv'   iK   }"iunini  ^dacfi^  nt  oi   ^  .v.oh   studi»nt  (.^xidijifj.  * 


1  <i 


B.    /GOALS  AND  OB.)tiCTlVI-:S        '         '  • 

T^vo  iTi.'vjor  obji/rt^  ve's  aro  to  b*:*  accomplish('d  on  a  -  slatcnvidc 
bAsis:   (1)  iii'lp  ali  public  aiUcJ  pcivat^  schools  in  South  IX'ikota 
inj);]cr>icut 'crvroirr  Jrlucra  ion  profjraiab,  and  (2)  provide,  every  ^stu- 
((icMit  'in  til"  :-^tatc'/  An  oT)]>ori\ini ty  to  d:*vdop  sc^  1  f-awaronc^ss,,  a.* 
fayorablc  aVti, tuJ.^  toward  //ork,  auri  dovcJop  and  practice  fearcer 
fJbci  r-^i  on  ni^vt:  i  no  Akj^ls,     '  # 


for 


Ii 


I  a(l(l>:.tJo'Vii,  .thi:  £^lla\^i\\n  spo^^f1^ic  objectives  are  cabled 


I)ove.lor>  [U'o^-rams  of  carxHi.r' av/arorajbS   in  the  el  oinc^ntary  ^ 
schcM'^i,  /vi>,d  cariN-r  or irncatip^  ami  exploratory  i?5:pcri-/ 
encc-3  /in  tiK\  junior  hinh  ;f.chools. 

Proviijln  iob  pri^frvr.a  inn  in  .lirade:^  with  bpecija^ 

(?n]>^aLi?;  on  work  I'vp^r  itTJCc*  and  cpopir*rat  i*ve'  octic^it  ion  ' 
op}>  )m  unl  t  i  f's  . 

I)(»^ioii  pr'M).  iiv.-rj  W'   InMu,e  placxviuMiC  oi    ^tu^U^n^ti,  in  a 
job  ^   J     a  p. J-  t  *^5.c  c-'>n'l:u  y  <'>c<'Up'it  ional  pronram,  ur  i  n  a 
bacoa.l  .\Virc  •  *  (•  (k  .iKc  pi  onr.MT).  ' 


In 

prtM'i  i:ai.> 


nd  coui^sc^l  in  (J 


.vM    S'julh  W.Jrola  ;>cb^(jls  ovor  a  thr|.rt'  V<'ar 


nv.*v-J'>p  ail  !  -ir.pU*rt<-nt  .^n  inscr^MCf  prrxiram  Tor"  coutisc  ior- 
on  :\    .Lal\wi...'  I  ;^  .  i  ^  ,  on  i.ictnip|Ki  i  ona  J   count-uvl  i  no  to   ♦  v 


.         V  a  M-r/or.Vi.  t (J  ' J  ni c ■dTai:5^, inf (^t.-i^^ t  ion 

iMid  .\C"('' vf^.^'vaty  iii'  ^.   int<^  th'''   ivM>  cu  j*r  .1  cu  la  oi    all      "  , 

*rcn'.  '\  prcMiTaj        ( )C  cupA  V  inn^  1  ,n  n  Tormat  i  on  , 

f)r- i  -I.  I .     t  * 'M  .   .'kin!  (i'.rfjlMra'i.  i  t)n  i.t>r  soc>iiidary  stvulc^nls  ?•  ^ 

(7-^';   If)   Jjur*  v;.''    I  tv- i  r.  llf  i.*v  I  r  d'ir*  oV  *t  h  •  ^w^^  r.'l  (i     I-  \'7'')ric, 

to   1  ju.  1  1  i  t  ai      t  *n •  i  'X'xp' j«  urT:'*  tO  v.n  fapd  1  iar  oc  rui »r.tionN> 

••and   to  j!}L.H'  \       tl/ir  : >- 1  i  c  J  (^a  I  i  oil  .  in.  hands -on"*  cxp  I  o  r- 

*■  -       .  >^ 

"  atov'v  'f  in cr  .  '  *    "  . 

ij  iMKrivut  prociMl-'.ros  i.n  each  jxi r t  i  <: i i ;a » nrr.^'Vcf:)nd:vry 
sc)>'.-'^  >.1  (JC>'J-l  )  .i-iJo'-n^?,  t}n.>  rl;^^J  rnu'u  ava  L 1  cHM  I'M  V  to 
si  iW-'^n;  s.^o  r  'job^oli  >r*rv;j,i.1;tm  y ,  c:xp^*r  1  encc^  ,  and 


I. 


Tijiist  r-.vT-'rs,   onidanc-  cv>ur)S';^1v>'r s ,   atid  t(\i'.-hori.. 
vn  1  l^d.n'.d  op  a  co-y.' i  I  !.iie.n  t  '  to  provJd»*  adt'^piatc  pj  -^ncnt 
i.(MM'JC\r  i-^'r  yiii^tcii^})\ n  tUici    'ach.ijarUicip \1  ';m;j  ^-vchool 
will  .oondrnrt  -..vV^^i-'Jn  to  cu:c'o  ij,  1  i  sh   Ihm  t^nd. 


C.     PROCl  (H^RKf.  miAXMiiD 
^  '  J  '   '  ■       f     .        .  " 

Tho  prc^soi^t  program  sniHTt^i'dr-,  the  Caroc A  Dev6).oj^;non t  Pca- 
jocC  vshicb  fiuict  lorr^d  lr(Mo  1070  to  1973  in  the  Watt.TtcMvn  Sohool 
Syjvtcn^  Ma^y  ftciluri^s  oi  th^  j^rovioiis  pro^rc^m  arc?  rv"»'t!aino(;l  in- 
tho  prt^a.Mit  o?!.',  arj^  /iw  -(;f'  th*  i.cv(Mi  r,larr  positions  werc^  rc- 
tain*'*'ic.  These  are  i  r<;cl  or  cirr>  ntary  curriculum  spocicvl  isrt , 
secon  I.a-y  cur.iicuJ  iir  ^p'•v.  i /ti  i  t  ,  (juidancc  an<i  counselina  sp(*-  \ 
ci<vlist,   (Ui:!  i  ]j  forn:'.  f  i  on  specialist. 

FV-T.^f)nnv^3    froa  i;::  ,sc  iiewl   rlisl  riots  thronnlrnit  th*^  stat(» 
X^'^^t  'U  the  prv^^c-^     .ite   c!ur  i  nc)   th;    sc^c')n(l  prujuct  year,  and 

Career  i:aucat  Lon  s  i  a  i*  ('  m.*p*:>err.  vi:.ited  aful  conAucte^.i  \vc)rksho|>s 
oin  thi  .^.e  •  ^ch.jc;!  ,  to  lu-lp  vlK  m  (ievJ  st*  an  i  j  mjf^]  enc^nt  cai(*v*r 
^efluf.u  ion  j  ro'jr'v;"..-      ' ;  lit  >  r  i  a  ]  >^  ini'ornation  ^isWi^lojHMl  and 

uN|\n' '  I      iiiuotii  el(!  and  iu:v.'  prruiran-/.  vvcr(*  di  ss^^n  i  nat  ed  to 

Ih  ^   p.»M  Jcn[>\':  inj   si;no..is,  ^ 

:ihr'  CI.  rreMr;e^   i;  de.jfn.-d  to   serv-  tlie  entire   K-12  cnrcOl- 
me.it  Mj*  th.'  siMtf'S    i'.'ld;-/and  f'-ivate  -.chnoJ       which  bad  an 
enrnl  '  "u'ii.l  (/'"lt.M,<.M  '.vnilnts   J 'e.-T   -..chor)!  year,     Qf   thjf.  number 
-i  n,7'.)V  were    \!  :eric;.'n   Tn.:i,nr.stu;kv  =  l  ; .      In  a'idi  t^on  ,  tho  project 
wockerl   vMth  cjr.-'ues   1  i  a:vl   14;   pr  incipMiy  . iu  the  [>ofet - ta'condvary 
V'K'aliojjal  •  !(  (.h;i  ic.vl   Kchec^l^,,    in  l-he  arf^a        f)3  acemt.^i^t  . 

^     tia    1wi;uv{   oi    i.;  <'  is,  /<^.v'^o-^rf>l(lr  to  hclp'^^^';^^  ar/d 

pr  ivv'.i  .  •  '.r;)^'         U/dcNi  er;^^  vv-rr/u^r  eda^v^^orr  p  t.o  gi  vu^ 

nlud  'jV<'-'  »TV  ^'>;^^-•>t^L  ^:n  i  nA  trj  dcV'i^i o|'^^ '•u^l -j'  AV^ir<>n^s&  .iilft^a^ 
a^^le,    :  *^>■J,;l,v^^  tn.vjiC<i*'  ^orV- ^ 'Vffrd,  cK^VeLop  ,fk-ci,sjQn  r^^akina  skiili, . 

'    llie  .cV  f-'ir<Mrr       p     d  .  s'ion'-d  1     :-c^rv^  a1  ]   ';c]>oois  in  Soul:Ii 
l>u''.;>t.a  v' •^vj  rb/  ;vu-..r<,x  ) !        I  y.  t-i<--th>rcJ  Oi'  the  tutal  nunil-^o'  ^jriivvn 
■tir:^^>^'u:  jit  y   W\  :'■  .rt  ir  :p-.ai-   du/.vne '  ,s\f-h*y'eai    ol'   Iho  pr('>jr'Ct. 
Tiie    f  <ij  Li  v  inn  -ii  J  It  ria  is.us.e'd  to  e-;tal>i  j\.h  priori  ti  es  for*' 

L.l  -ji*  V^-'  p-  •-t'u;in:illfr;t  **ch.?      *  wwi^^  ch'>sen  from  ^hos" 
i  u'M  r.ut  ,1  n'j  1 ';  r       J '^Mi. »  • I    intfre't^in  lorninn  inu  I  t  i -d  i  s  I'ri  t 
;e.'.(icr:r1  i<e::;,   rviih    iiruil    con  . !  de  ra  V  i  on  based,  on   t444-*  'folifjw- 
i  ue    f .  c  uo  I'  ,  ;  "  ,  '  '  , 

GefMr.e  bic  distribution       "  '        .  *^ 

li  •      \X      .e   di  >  t  r  i  l);.!  t  J  f>n  .  "  • 

\ .      j;<  i  s  t  i  no  v^^'ci  t  unV.i  i  -  t.eohnical    \  ac  initios; 

Ye,u  ^pvo  :    l>r  j  )>••{  1  y  c->i.Linu'd   to  b.'  f)iv;eu  to  1h')se   '.rho-^)  1 
i  I'f  i  i  ^  I  ;  -iM   J  ))  t  '•  r      L    »  n  riu  I  1 1  -  Mi  .  t  r  Let    ,i  e^^u  i  at i  « *n  ar(inij 
'    ■    r,\\h   ",>n.;  i  d L^vt  i  on  oi    Ihe  O  the  jf   th  rt  C   i  acl  o  rs  .  *  * 

V»ar    rlM'  •  •  '    '''hM'j.l:.  riet   .e.I:ed  t ,  n  r  t  i    i  f  >a  t/v  t  h  llii's't' 


I 


,two  years  arq  the  focus  of  attention  during  the  thirci  year* 
Soma  30  schools  have  b8C:?n' identified  for  participation 
during  the  third  and  f irfal  year.     As  in  t'he  first  two  years, 
some  of  the  targe  ted  school* .  chose  not  to  pjarticipate/ 

:    .  .  \ 

There  arc  five  major  compone^its  in  thd  Career  Education 

Pr>:^yram: 

Ciudxnco  and  C<>un*u'Iin:i     This\ahpcct  of.  tl^e  proQram  is 
debi^ijneU  \i>  ^lelp  counselors  s<:\o  the  Civorall  benefits  of 
nu>rting  the.tot.il  need.;  of  yoU^Dn  peoplo.     This  ef,tort  will 
involve  3  n;.'jrvice  workshops  in  \(.)ccupri  tional  counsf?linn. 

I j.ein'jntpry  Car<^fv.  Awarenc^ss    Garevr  awarcnosc*  and  .?xp3or.a~ 
tl  on ,   rni  hLT"lia:i  cri-.^wr  selection,   is  entjjhasi;ied .  OCcu- 
pation:\l  i  n  :'()rr.at  ion  is  inte^ir*ited  intx)  ^ho  prcS^(^nl  K-6 
..'•v.  curriculum  in  a  variety  f.>J  ways        rii.ljf1  trips,  .'uaterii\ls 
relatiricj  car\'t-^r  -.'ducaiion  concept s  to  ^11  faccls  of  Hhe 
:  currlctiJUn,   ahterc':.l  surveys,,  arv.j  a  sUidy  of  the  career 
life  nodL'J *(>r  a  varioly  of  pcoiJ^le         to  mention  a  few,, 
-  ;  -  ■  ■ 

Junior  )ii/lh  jr  vWii  i]  o  Sc^oil  This  pha^e  of  G'lroer  pdxication 
Ti&l i vlTT*-'s*T>p-.M j~ ufi"^'  -xi )  1  (;  J  at  i  on  o  f  Many  ki  nrii^  o  f  o^reers 
thiroaoh  (.•xf>osurcvt<.>' cat'Oi-r  cl  ui..  Lc  t  s  and  thc\  ki  nds  oi  f)re- 
■p'lratiou  ncf:f^.isary  to  ent/r  various  iCi  nds  of  work^  Khile 
r^ore  *ip*  ciai  i  >i(.*d^  i-fich  studont'tr.  cov»rsr*  of  studv  is  i»till 
dr^signed  ti)  il  lov;  latitiu:(vin  learjiinp  moro  ab'iut  hinseJ  f 
in  rr'fiation  to  work*  *  . 


Job  pri'p:'.rT,f'ibn   -   '  ■''•'yli'"'     lllld    'Senior  hinh  *^ch<)o}  siuck^nts 
CM  i  d.7)  rT:  Tn  "'or"*  iT^  r^~iL  i'  career  cluster:-;   in  ci^pth,  arid 
fo c u u  oil   '\p : 'V  i  f  1  i '   I  i <  •  c!  i,;-,  i  * > n  - . i    k  J  N o  r  j  I  u ;\  t  i  o n s  „     As   s t u  i - n  t  s 
b:M)in  to  il.Mf  •).(>]»'  ^d         V.abJ.i  sli' -o  ;-u^-rer  oo.ils,  ouid.uirt^ 
and  c</inr;.'- 1  ii  o  s'rrv'ioe^,  aj*i*  provifk-d  1<>  hoip  '-ach  individp.r.l 
n  vke  An  , cviura t  i  oimI    plan   t^'/vard  the  t»  filaLi  vo  noal  h  ho  has 
set,     ()n-lh>  -     b  ob  rrvation  Mr(V)rams  are  provi<i'*d  throuoh 
'     (^xistiiK}  :.\tvl  d-\'d(rjjno  voc*  I  ional  -  to.'huJ  cal  ofiCrlnns  in  ^ 
'        the  i)arl  Lci]NAt  i  no     (dKx>J:..     SpcciAl   [^rf'Orans  arc  dfsitmerl 
'  to  bruio  C)*"^  'uri  i  t  y  rr/uurer/s  and   i  !jt  <-r.e-^l  ed  orciup,^  m' 

f^tudi^uis   Lot'iUhT.     /( li  i  •>  •i^.v'M  \\\<'  j^r\n]i\\m  also   i  jicl  Jdos 

ce}ea>(  I   lir*'*    t 'n*  j^-cojidary   -.lucit.AtS  f  o  r.  op  - 1  hc^-job  ob- 
sorv<itioji,  / 

PlrvcF:  rctiyili'  1     A  sv>tr/n'>  a;)proach  to  p]ac^mi-ut  hrvlps 

uXU  -T/nl  TTn  .  C/(^  Trr.  c. '  wi:h  pro  i  i    s  i  o*nal  workors,    Lay<r.on,  ♦xnd 
'       {'>ar(  nt'^u     L.ycn  ichooi   dr-*  ^tih  n(      its  (iV/ii  prioTitico,  and 

tiie  J«'C;;d  /t\io-,iirc'  d  '.M.lr.Md.  i  .  * 'iicoura' h--d  to  (jive  IcwcK-r- 
shlp.     f  ly^  •  y  t T)  \  ,;>;)i'o.u:h  'MICo:;  :  ao  -  ■  roun  ;,c.It)  r    to  di 

ir!or.<>  (Mvvuj»  OMi  dan'  o,  v.oik,    r*.;'.  o  iin /.o   Ih^'  roii.  l.u  jjaicnls, 
.vnd  (    t/bi'i  .li  n  jr(»   t<v\ch^r  i  ir.'o  J  ..rrion  i;    i      th:-  (uudviiot' 
})  ro» ' :  ./t  •      '  « ^  i  .      1  ( '  f  .  M  .<       r.i'  /d   to   J  i  v  i '       1  <     i  i  ; 

.  o  t  tvi'jy ,   (i.-rVi  I  ( »p  n  J*f  :U  <  •  r  C'^t  muo  i  I y    i  nvo  1  vc-in-  t»  i. ,  c)!  U  a  i  n  )>  -  l  t 


ir) 


5.C)urcci=;  of' oc^u[)at ion  infornation,  and  develop  an  al^ti  tudo 
of  helpinvp  stucU;nts  v;ho  :u»cff  holp  must.     A  pXacc^rjent  mocicl 
includv^s  buch   acti\'i  t.  ics  i.s  p^rc^poring  slu(]>nts  for  nu^ot .i.ncj<5  * 
with  ompl  uyi^r^^,  'invo,lvino   stu<lon1.s  in;^th  >  oj>cration  of.  :\ 
job  })Iac<'Mn:Mit    ^<^rvju.',   <vnd  i,*.>tab.l  1  shi  ricj  an  advisory  council 
'ror)re  s  Mit  i  rjt '  .Ki..T.n<  • -.s      ind'istry,   labor,   community  ctn<>'ncios, 
tc.'vcncrs  ,  rii..-  i  )ii  St  rat  Mi'^, ,   students,  and  part»ntSo     Tht^ro  will 
bo  a  iCilloiv-uM  ,;f  stv  jcnts   1  <v'u/.!ng.  hicjh  school  to  dc?tc}rrninc> 
program  cf'i      v  i  \  rn^.^i=... .  '  .         '  ^ 


A  *-'.r»cci,.j    ])|r  ov  i     on   i  s   Xnj  ]n      \  ^ky  $20()  to  each  p.i  rt  i.e.  i  ting 
schc>oI   *.ys^    ni  to  h  '  i  j)  thin  srqnn.-  niat^.'rivJs  and  j  nJ  orn;at  io?i   L-6r  ^' 
i  irj)iri .  'ntin  1       ;..ir,>.':    cdLic^aticjn  ]  m'oo  >:p.iii  ^     This  cxponniture  mui;1,  ' 
hav'i*   ih:'  prl<:>r  apprf'V'i.1  oi    thv-  prc»joct.  '  .  .      •  •  * 

An  I'Xtf  '  .iv/.^  r   -.  ifw  of  tbc^  1  J  torature  relatino  Lo  car(»cr 
(»ci  ut.ii  ir;ti  v;:,s  condv:'"  Vv'c'  hy   thr  jJioject   staff,    ruul  many'  of  tho 
rnosl  «'orkabJ>'  .id  a-.  \.".'rc»  i  n^o]*p  >  r  Atcd  into  a  jvlan  of  action  for 
.  S^Mih  f.\v..:r,t!*?i        lool         Visil.^,  by  ntaff  m^-Pibcrs  to  other 

c.tVv;-r  <:!ucr\ I  J  on  'M'-'M-\m.  i;)  r'n«-  M  i  ^i-.a^-,  t. ,  and,  v.dth  J<':.tlcr<;  in 
c'.r.'T'y  fdJc.alion  in  lin^  c  t  t  o  nn  I  n\l*ion  iuPK^d  to  tho  body  ol' 
i  n  for:- L  I  <.ni  ml-'mI  c'ur  i  n.-j  th.'   proV^'.-n'y   lirsL  Iwo.ycjars. 

SLalT  plannin '.-as  rwrrod   to  solrctino  the  parti cip*-\ting 
,."ih «o J  s   a;ui  liolflin.')  \'(>tk^h<>\}s  a nrl  follow -;Up^  .session'?   for  th^iso  * 

M  -tlH-  o  oa    y'ri  v.t'Mt,;i  t  -  -  ^  '  '        '         -  . 

A  \\\'n:r.\l'uyi'r^'\{''^j  m    f:ru"r«"r   e-i.ic:*  t  J<'ui   i%  ciivc»1\  ,at   i  1 1 :    rv  i  ce 
V  .  J  rk  :  t  I 'J  >•     ill   ths-   '.c-IixjI^  *     i  li  •  ^    is    I  r  jI  Ir.;'.'<  ^d'  by  an  inv'itati^n  to 
^1:-  .at..inj  •.  t:   .li  -n  t  :^.'}(;oi    tfi  alio**;     idee  ted  cl'ri^fj- 

l«»r\'    uif     ■('(.('\)^i'\t'/  :I),r'.    anci  a  Coum  •••.d  or  ,      r  any  t(».».n  of 

^»t'^^:    r  'r,\'.  ']  .   t  vm  )  o.  1  lu^i       si.  :'o*i;:   .'nl<»r('  .    •in   .-art-er  ctliej-alion 
ar.d  /'. v.f..!).  I  '  I  ;         I'M'-.  <-  r  cr.iiiifiii   ^v^'/ulirs  in   thfii.'  rdtino, 

li;  '.ill  r.»r  'f  «    '(ie-aiion  of'iv^i's    in  l.'a  1    r  luwn  for  a  oiie-d^y, 

I  fi   d     '  1 1)   (;^'ir£-ei*  eec .     I  I  f  M,   i  •:•:))(  o"  i ^  - 

1 'i  i      appro         ii.:",   [j'Mv  -1  r^r.^.X   '>a  .  i  :  raetoiy,   and  ha     a\»Mi.l  to<i 
in    1  t  /  •  (  I     i     i»     I  I      pf  ^ir  d  ^ '  \v  n  )  '^»»   K*\/*'  I    of   i  n  t '  o'* »  -i  t.  is 

b  1  "i?  .o  id •  \  I  '  ,  •  . ;  "*  i  '  "  i ^  I'  . \  '  ;  i  *  :u  .  •  r  ^ :  i  k  /vl  i  on  i  s'  [ 'O  i,  j  1,  j  \^  . 
'!  :i  '  N    ■  \  \  >  c ;vi-.o     '  ''dc',     la  -  rw-r-ns   to   c:ondi;et  .^n 

..oi'Ol!  'i    A'lo    'l-^.ijl.  '^1  ov   ^     i ;  1  ;W  1  'ii  OM   \'  \y--    to    i :'!!  d  cMje  i'j^  e\ro'T 
<('1\  Id        ai    .y^i    X-  \    I    .      1.1   *tfj'*-,''  ;.*ai  ^    v.c  n  k  s' jc  o--,  ,    til.*  i'l.^'i.- 
I'pt;        « '  1 1' V  ; ,     1 1 '      .(•   -  1  « j  1  .1    '.;'*f']:^,  ''j  i  1  b  K--o   1.(aee*rs  and 

.  u '  I  »  n  I  :  >  r . .  :  1  . ,  ■  .  ,      :  i  "  .    ■  " : ;  1 1  <  . . ;  J  y  (  • '  .  4  i  e    i  i         p '  c  X  c  d  i    1   \v  o  r  1\  s      I  t  n 
til*'    /  -  '  d       , . .  i  1 1 '  r  -    I  i  I  . .  ;  I  '  M  I  >  M  , ; ;  r  ■ ,  ,   and  tho  o u  J  r  ic't  n (a  ^  <  v >  \ ,  pi   .  i . )  r 
va.!  .':  .        »e    :  .  •  ■    ...bi..   '  '  %  i^.'doc  cfdv^jnce. 


jc'-"^')'  .       o.lif   \   a  *t{Mni  to     .\  t  o  rtov/i^  nn    i   '/M'^vide   th'ir  (^.'n 


•  o    ,*.!''.    o  •        ran  !»■    » !  •  '  > r    t  e.  ■     i  .• )    r    U  . » 

for    -I!-  ■  '  vd  f  "    Ir.  iiif'     ,      1       ,Cl-:  pro'jrai''.  I^'^ys    i '>r  and  ;K'aj 
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Th:;  s tJcfZ-condiAted  wprkshops  consist  of  a  general  exposure 
to  th<^  career  edacr\t ion  concc*])!,   including  the  backcjround^  and 
thinking  in/olv^d  in  car.^or  education, ,  and  an  outline  of  the  ^ 
ncVni  for  carf^c>r  c-dural  J  on  •     Staff  mombor-3  in  elcmont»£vry  and 
sucondary  rurricuJum  and  nuicianct:  and  counsclinci  dii^cuss  career 
.cduv2:ition  practicc-s  with  personnel^  in  their  areas. 

^A^'set  of  clc»rr)c>ntary  curriculum  :iuicU>s  and  a  field  trip 
<iuicl>,  both  devcdop'Hi  in  the  or iijijial>»cxempiary  career  education 
pr(nr-ar.i,  ari^  left  wj  th  each  school'  syst(jm  during  the  v;orksh(^ps 
for  te.^ch'M-  r (> rv  nc*^  and  dupJ  i<:a t ion •     A  slidr  ])re Ac^ntation 
shov.'s  teauh         cu.tivity  id».-as  which  r^re  orien  led  tov;\rd  carrier 
(>dnr. iiion,   yt^t   iiiloor   ted  into.ihe  eienrintary  curriculunio  ,  A 
wicL*  rann<*  (>r  currieulum   nAteria.Ts  arc  shared  with  tiiv  cleni«n- 
tarv  tcachor s . 

s 

Th.'  secori(.!(Uy  e.urrieul\nn  S;>^;r.iali5;t  discusses  materials 
ar>»l  pro'"i.d;i  {'1      ?'or   ir-.j^lcru-nt  ukj  caref^r  education  at  th/  second- 
ri!*y  J';v'd\     it         emph^^  ^         to  seconciary  staffs  th*^t  career 
eduuaVi-on*  i '■.  r>')X  cv  riuudiy  cJt-i  ItkhI  pr(»nrar;i  with  a  .specific  end 
fVoinis  bat   \'ath  m;  a  p^-A-.u-;?-,  aiiTK^ii  at  career  (locision  .^nkin(J  so 
stiid'/ets  can  (  )k)os('  and  train  lor  a  car.v  r,  and  be  \ Wi:.  and 
[>r*-j>ci i'n : d  to  ct^oos*'  aoaiJi   latv^r  in  life*.  4^ 


The  coini  .'.t'l  i        speeJalist  \v.")j:ks  on  an  indj'vidual  or  snail 
n.r^»'^"^  b.>.si;i  A.-vln   tlK»  cuuuselors  i^om  tnv*  p  xt  t  icipatinrj  schools. 

Tra<Ji  t  i  wual  i  V  »  r  jcli  of  Ihf  fjuiriance  doni^   in  high  j-chools 
hA.,>e«  -itere.i    ttc»u-id   thi*  rvj]  It  rr'-bound'^sted^n t       Guidance  counv 
c,i:li>r,,    in    :rd   r   to  bett*-r    ^.TVf   studv.nts,   tifi'd  to  have  ;nore 
cxp.  >rM-/^   in   tlw    c<  r^a  i  of  occup.i  1  iona  I  counseJino,  rarc^er 
]>^r|    T-    L  j  on  ,   arvi    1. >. :  i '-i  ori -inuk  i  j i' t  process  e:^  . 

Tl'K^  in-   choo  j    r(^*')ur         avr*  i  labl  v.  fur  the*  guid  \nce  and. 
c'";t.  ,  dir  i  f\0  'v>r»   pt   reij  .L^  t  Oi    a  v/i.d(*   rancjw  a\    resou^  eos 
ceT^iia  b)'^  \  W)  •  '^i    pro'iran,   both   fr^-e  matecials   fcoi:i  ^ 

-.s  ..s^.of  i  a  L  iou'    ;ic*"s,    tlio  nation,    and  coi.iTcm'C  ial 

i'}  vi'cr  i  .>  I  s  .  liit.r   i;icU-'l.'     ^:uch  ^;taT)le';  as  t)ie  occupational 

C'lilJoM/.   p:ei')r..>k  .i!'.d  Ihi*        I  i i  .'uidt);  ,v)k  .      In  addition,  a 
ViMMi!)  ^r  ot    M,    .ruT.Mils,         h         .\   [  ».> -^t- h  n  ]li  <;(du)ol   oppor  I  vn  i  ^  i  i^s 
pr>-;lcr,   a  '(.lit.;.'/  (  :!^r.i  cu  1  uii  po   -^.u'j^  and  a  cc»iiTise  I  or  vVorkbjok 
b/\">  b  'i  J»   M-.-dof/Ml.      The-  -'  art'   di.^ciu^s<?fi  under  RKSt'bTS  AND 

(*>u1  -'sd  ~  :Vi  I'  o  1   >^^^' • 

iho  V>t.vl     rnfnrn.vi  ion   f(/r    pdJcatloTi  and   Work    (VM'.W)  pro- 
o?'an   I<»r/\t(»d  •a    th     1 'i.^      1    1' t  y  .)  f  S;.^ath  i),d/Ua  at  s,)r^niWield 

t  i  '.h  ij) ,  M>  .  t,  -  h  i  oh  i  .  .  atirjn'.> ,(  a>rm'-d  -.(tv  i  c-.-s  ,/  \'  i  J.anc  ua  )  .  ai  ds 
an'l    .pv:ial    VK/v'd^   If      th^  .T}^»ntaljy  h<\  nd  i ''.^pp^ -(K     Auio;.  1   the  i^^tM'v: 

^  ■  '  ( 
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Mikinf)  ;m  i'^l  .  h  ifjh  school  j^lans 

I  'nrk^rstancii  ncj  thc»,  qui  dance  pi.<)C}ram 

i:nd  rstanriiiKj  sexual  i(i;'ntity 

SelecLino  c/.ourses   ^<  makin<)  yMiucational  plons 
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20 


coun*sf  I.or  t(>*rv»cord  ;vc;:j:ls  a  ■■.scs>./?'c  nl  cljvtci  ,  to  d  'volop  a'ct i vi  l^ic)., 
anil  p4*ot'',»Uur*'s  ,   anu  iw  /I.-t  .  r'-ii  nc  c*  .'M ua  i  ioiy^cri t  c -ri  a  .     The  16 


S  - 


(U^i-.T   Inst  rfft^'j)^ 


/ 


J  S'vcral  oth.'r   31,11   t  )'irir\M      ,   .-.o'oc  dc^Vf  lo|n>(l  pi'ior  \.n  thi 

\    I'fp' irt  j  li'j  •>(M-iv)ti,  ar.    !  V*  i  DM  iv-.-d    >>*  cputj...^lors  .     TUof.v'  incJuri-^ 

J  *v  ^ *'*   l  '  jj."  ■  'All' v.'/*ich  •);'l{>s  bchK^oTs  us^'  c<^>ninuni  ty 

■    ^'0 1  uiU ;  •  T U'    I  •*  ■."..Liivij.   •  v;is  |ffjnti».d  in  c:f.)()pf^ra  • 

t  'ori  wj.t.l)   ilu^  [    .   fraJ    i 'i 'xjf*.' j  (jf'in  i:l   IV^'j\;ram..    Thl  ^  giui  d:*  ^  s  ' 

^        ^   •     •  '  -  , '  '       '. '  \    '  /    '  '       ' '    *' '    '         U 1  ujecib     1.  L od  \1 1 » 

Tabhs.l  a.ii*   II.  rhtnls. u 

>  arc  cilsf;  ^ii^ 


» .  i  d..>i.t:  :  I  yj  nci   'Jind  Us.i  r». )   co'.rTiut'  i  ty 
i'^;  sc  1.  ,    f        lire  t.^'»ry  "  i;?  d'.;Vf  l (^pvtl  around  ' 
a  *h:  J        "i;    )  (>ta:>a1*  aivl  (        b>-   iisrci  vvi        t 02  us tcr    Inter. --^t  -Invdpl-* 
t( )  I  7  t :  •  v  ( vl  0  [  )t  •  d  1 1 1  T  h  v  •  p  ro  (  \  r-  m  i  ,   a  1 1  d  .-v  :l  t  li  t)f"K'   V  J 1 .  \'  ( \'j  c ti  p  a  t.  i  (>n  a  1 


_  _    1'  i>lud"nts    to  c«'.'nc\a- 

l'.      ..>iJ^.!'    .;Md    l.Ii  i  V.Tv^  i  y    It*V'.d  . 


>.i  * . i  o']  ( )  I;   }•  J '}< 'iit;a  \'  artd  S*<.-c>n(iary 


t  M*    ;  n  .r  <  m«  j-a 'l  ion  ■.;  i  1  i - 

I  .  luf  \ .  \  Iwj  i  ,    ih'  p(^sl.  r*  cr^v)';    -i      tl;^    uiM?rir.cis         t  ha'  puF).ljc  and 

N:is*ati-  f:o.n    ii.".  awd  T'Miv*-:'  i  .1  i » ■     in   Stmt  h    lAxko  La 

*  t 

1 1 '( ,  >    I  Mc  i  I)  da  t  /  .'.i  •  -    ui  ! 


Tn<  •       (J  1  i\  r ~ 
•.'.r  pr-o: )  r/uT'*; ,   "..vjor  ;  .uid'  Vni  t  o  rs  , 
-  M'.'/',,    and  (U.rt')ral   }>r(~>  jra"^  ■  , 
P'S«-^"''    I'.    '  (*^- .  1  T  I  ;r  i;   !-'J    ''<;J'P     ^tvd:'*.)!..    UhmI"    th^     I  n  .-it  i  I  u  t  i  C)  n  s    1  h,?t 
t>i  f  V-^'  i^r^  K  i ''a  w^.    Ml    'li.  i  r  f.ic.h    'iit'-r-.t   a>'!'as.      Thi-  po'd^.»r   is'  (ic- 
sj'  .ltd  t^'  t-'.'  I't'  1   in  t:^  j;i  V ' i  i  ^--n  \.  *  i     thi*      'f^a  »  i  tvn.'i  1    i^r'.-"  irai^'s 
P  M"( t  < * : v  pv.Idl  £.;/    I  iu-   I  p.  v 

I  dij  ^'tv  I  i  0  n  •  • 


.isji;n  (vl    Vdca  t  i        i rt-o!uu?yak 


.  K  V  d  I  ■<  I  .1  ii  f  P^  -A  . 
,  1 I-  i  )\:  '\\  \r^\  , ,  ;  d  •• 
'i  '  •< ,    i  a'  •  f  !  ■  .  ( I    i  M  \ 


/\   pi;..  ,  M  M  t  L 

:  >  )  1  \  J      A .  ' 
.  ;  y\     i  1  1 .  t . r • 

:  .   i  ^ 

|V-.       1  )m;  i 

1- 

ill  1h' 

•  -p: 

al^.       \  rdi 

1  ]  ni iP   1  0   Ti  . 

( I'  \'.  1  '  j' '  I  a 

/  1  I.  a  J  / 

I  ? ;  i  , 

.  .     1  i.  ■■  V 

I      i     d  (.  a  t  i  ' 
^  I  ri  .  1  J  r    \ 1 1  d 

-h  d 

1    a  '! )    1       1  1 

t)  i  I  i  1  1 «.  \- 

t  ■>    1  : 

/•  )    . )  r     t  :  •  1  »  ( 

l^  ::;  '  •  > r.  1  if  1 

1  i'  .1  i 

1 .      in'      n  t  1  M 

'>       "  '       '    '  * 

\ 

I ■ .   •  d  r  I  •  t  •  t  "  "  •/ ,    ' '  '    ^ '  *   '      ' "  ^  ^  n  : r  •  J  '  V'  h  ^  c-  i  >  \\:v 
a  (■    »;  ■'■■  ••..  I  i  f) )  r  \  j  i  a  .  1  h       i  <  a  t  I  j   '  ,  il'  o  \  .  v    \  ■  *  .oa  d>  t  '  ( » Ji 
'  '  i  r       i     d         ,      ',:   ViJUth       "/vifVa.^    S^'.:d  « • .    ,    ha  s 
1  '   \  I  1      < ,  d   Mt    >:Mri  h    !\^.';Mia   hi-jli   t.^-d^u » I *,  " 

.       a^  M    d  I  *  •  .   ,  V I  id.   ^.  L  t  ui  -ri ;  .    [d  /u)   eavr<  M  M.    pat  li 

a  i',*^  >;     i  J   pr  i  n  I « 'd   '\  ^;  .\    ^.ilpp  J  ( -  rif  n^^  in 

:t  at  i--  and   1  nl  - 
)a  1    in  .t  i  1 11 1  id  )n  s 


ii  ■  •  t'    L  d.  n  I J  I  L  i '  t*.   \.\^  ( ■ 


p.-  '  \krdin'*  and  which  conn  '  nr  >  con- 
>  •  .  h  '•)...  1  •  I  t\uJ  dai iCi'*  pia >'i  jaiTv.  i  no  I,  n(!  * 
» '  'I   V  ,    aa  i  i  I    on  .v     1  u  s t  ( ♦  i    i  o  rr«\  I    to  h*.d  [ ) 

l  i  d  1*1    /*. '  >'k        I  t   dl  /'f  'c  t      1     '     t  ud(  nt 
I  i  *  V  *  < » .    d'    '  -  i    I  c:  n.  t  ■      n      1  i  vn      i    <  ,  i<  h 
\  •      II   h'd  p  -. *  t.  J  )   n.'.  r  T  t»\7  caaia  (  I    j  .m   •^  i - 
•  a  i « ih    dp  '  M*<*s  t    (d  n  d  '  ra.    lor   in  <i*  p  t  h 


d  ■  ( *  h;  1  p';  dnid  Md  i*xt>io  r 
,  ri  I        '   )  d     a  n  J.  ad  s  . 


1  h.*  i  r 
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■    1>1  rt-*.!   •        ' '\ r  ■ '.J  I    .'.wi  on-  tW»  ~  t  1.  liniijM  ,  Civil 

•    '  '  T  *    N  ... 

D  i  I  j  :  ^.  !»v 


1    ■  :i  ,  !  :v  "(^; '  ■  -  w  M woj'k^, h  r,  ■  ("or 

!j     I    i  V' i  1  y  « ) :  ^'du Mi   Uvkol  A  ,  ' 

:  •    (    t  >»'.',  i  1  .        in     iU'    }'.J,w\    1 1  iJ  1  S  * 


i  pCi^  \'  J     l!    ,!  '     ^       W  ijl' ■    rM',  I      i  Cll  1  Unl    till  j  (I  " 


1  .   -    )>t  •^'-v 


1  !,     ^  .t    •  T    '  '    h  i  '    but   a   1  i  ni  f  cH" 


Pirirnary  and  intcrmoci.i  ate  douipnstration  lessons^*  and  confer- 
ence y.lvith  elcnc^.ai.''y   tc';,u7hcrs  and*  prinqiyal  s  ,  ar e .  c'lrranyed  lor  .  *\ 
the  cj.2:oui>s  sclyjctod        tlvjir  Schools  for,  a  d:\y  ^h.t  intonsivb    .  ^' 
career  cauCrxti^on-  livicroicc  at  \\>ttoi-t.ov;n.     Tho ;  McKinlcy  El.ciT^bn- '   "  r 
tary  SchTJol  in  l^i'/u(M:toi'in^  contiitU.es.  to  serve  ^is  a  dc>n->n^ tra.tioW  ^ 
^".site.     /ul  oxaiaplc?  -of  a  sp^ciai  iiCti.vity  arranged  for  visiting^'  * 
groups  war.  i\  'qaroeri?  fn  oovornnent  Jessor*Kin  McKinley  Is  "sixth 
grad9<— ^Thcj.  IcVs?^^  a' student .  be serVv?-d  pap^^^-rs-  by 

:thc  county  slxorjLJ     xor  a  hy['.oti><.}ticai  offense,-  r.ioved ^.tb  ^'trial'* 
bjffff'.re  the  r;arcn.ii  t  :rjjurt ,  jucioo*^xn  the  "^^odinrrton  County  CO:urt- 
houi>e ,  and  cuiriinc^U^d  in  a  t%u\'*  of  th:^  courthouse  offices , 

•employ ces • "  "      •  . 


a  t4)uf  of 

1 

jiotmn  tne  various  careers'- and  duties  of^  tlie 


4'-     An-  r>:pxa'^>ion  df/^ the 'Vital  '  In foraat ion.  a^pr  lu^^^  VJOrk. 
(V^I-^:)  P^vO^rani  introdLicud  "to  the  l;^chooi'*feMjy  ^^1rs>  'Dicksori.;;in 

worksho^ps  at  four  lobatipi^s  las;'t _fall  •     Mx\s  •  Dickson  tj^to  ..tfcc.' 
currS^cu]  un  tcchpicjues  for  the  propram*  .  kn»^,vn  as  Mini- Individuars 
Vi  tai  Ir;j*o.i:/iat  Ao'n^  for  '  Educat  ion  und  x'orh  (iMI-VIHW)  ^     The  ^"ElqiHGin- 
tary'>Ja;"(H?r  w^^varea.v^ss  Gr.  i  de::^  ck^ve,|oj)ed  by. -'Mrs..  Dickson  ijn  the - 
earJ  ier  uxeniplaf y  jjcoorari  are  on  hicrof  iche   in  Ml-Vltw,     An  . 
EJ'ei'Kjntary  CuT*ri  cuJ  urirj^osaurco  Ci^Jide  helps  teachers   and'  counse-"  ■ 
lor^  to  iipplc^^Tiehf  the*  material       utorkshp'p  F)articipants  were  told^f: 
hovj  thq  eJ:^T'ientra*y.  A-iiiW  proqraiTi  'caa^  be  '  integrated. -into  the 
k^x5  sting  curriculum  anU  >ey*'V^  a-G  a -primary  basis  of  occupational 
inf  oriuatibn .  '    *  ,  ,  .  ■         »  v 


MJ  -ViKW  v;as  on  a  p:^lo  t  J>as:i -^^  last  school^  ^year ,  and  v/iM  be 

the  natcrials  made  av^^ilable  to  the  schools 


cbntinuetl  Uvxt  year 

con  sa  s  t  o  t  a  eoO' r  d i  na  t  »  'd i  roc  to r  y , 
f  ich^e 


studio-nt  "'direc  tor'y ,  micro- 

The  dates pi  a^e5  ,  laid  nufnber  o.l    parti  c.3  pants  .m  the  \/JA^,<! 
work^^hops  ere  cjivon  in  the  lable^;  at  the  beQinn'inc^'  of  this  section, 


aperture  cards ,  and  [jostcrs, 


(>thc-^r  K-o  .AclivJti-tiS 


Oth':»r  .aclivitios  '.^f  thfv  clenentar^V'  curricuiu-T>  spxecialist '-thi$5 
i: -.-^porting  p.u:J/:;aj-  relative,  to  dovelojjinn  ;C)^j^i octi ve         include  the 
^CtfllovVf:i  no  s     /        ■    '    t  ^  '     '         '  .  '      '  # 


t- 


■Assinni^d  occ  u.f)ational   cluL;1:ers  ,to'  grarle  levc-^lso  Clusters 
were,  coordinated  '.vith  a  e.oal  statenQcMit  chart  ..  Instructional 
objceyivcSf.arc^,  beinrj  designc:d  f^r  ^each  ^oaJv  ,s  tat  ement , 


Conipyc>-%d  plor/ning  o/-:.cjui;de  to  sltow  teaCh^f^  how  to  .s/truc-- 
tUire/ lessons  lor  Ccfrjfcer  r^iucat  ion o  '        ,       .  ^    ■  '  ■'■  ' 


Compil  pd  boo*<  5   You  Aruf  J i\;orld     f  M;^th .    ■  Origincil  T<^SN«rms# 
were?  rj.:.»5:  j  <MK'd  •:^n^J   i.'e  o  p  \J     ;/  'vi\uertov/n   Junior  High  'Sch*ool. 
1  h < \\/  m\ ? 'i »     :s •{ ■> •  e  } ' » n k ■  e  - b /v (' d    \ n c.i  c  j. r  J  ( m 1 1 c c i  v o  t h e,  / vio r*,]  c  1  6  I'l  ^ v o r k  o 
The  purp'K^^c^  of  _th<:  incmh  jrvokets  corUained  in  /l.he  book 
to.  d'.^monstr.ijr*,*'  iIk    r/levaxicy  of  inathv/rnat ics  t/p  everyday.'*.^ 


A 


kransactions  of  tho  inf crd Ji^c?ndcnt  citizen,'  '  * 

■■■■■    i  '  '  '  '  %  - 

Devclopod  saPiruo   Indian  carGcr-oriontcd.  le^soj^,.  ,  . ^  ' 

•   '  •  '  ,  /       ■•  '■•■■•V 

Developed  a  ^liio  science  living  museum  year- lo^ig  plain,  in 
co3pC:;rat.i  on  v/ith  ^tlu'  Ila^u'l  S$cJ?ooi,'as  an  cXc\inple^of  jVow  a'-  ^ 
course  offcrinq  can  be  analy2tK-l  .a^id  developed  into  an.  '      '  V 
active  expc^rience  i nvoi  ving  all  studentso\  .  -  ' 

Designed  ^  -.orio^^  of  posit^rs-  to  use  v;ith  tcrachprSo  Scrios 
%  A    deiioTist iciled    :X[.)0 ricnc.-^  based  careeu  education  in  the 
iTppcr  inK^rmedi^i  t:  and  '^^nior  high  ,  v/i  th  a  .photo  exainple 


foe  each  ciustet  usetj,  in  ,V.ouxh  Dalcotao     'Sc^t-ies  R    is,;  a 
photo  essa.y  of  chJldron  in^  a^ivit  ics  vvhi/Ch  answJ^r  the  ^ 
quc.^tion 5   What  C.vn  We  r)o         iK  Reading,    In  Mith;    In  Social 
Studies  3    in   Science.     Th(/  subjects  of  Series  C^-_jxxe  Sc^uth  ■ 
Dakota's  Care.^r  rv>lJ   Lady,,  and  A-  Senator   (Hur^phrey)  (arows 
Up,  in  S^VLtb   Dakola.p     ^CZV'^l.  Handy:  D^andy  Gandy  - 

Cornpany ,   a  business  cntei.])ri^O  of  s'tudent  s  in  the  Ha^cl'  « 
Schou.l .  *•  • 

•    ♦Sef  up  dC'-'ionstrat  ion  lessons  for  state- principal  s  convQn- , 
tion  shov/inn- hov;  c^ireer  educatiop  can -be  :^±ntegrated  into 
;  the  •curricuruiiu  \    ^  .  '  ,  ^'        .  ' 

'  Updatcid  shepppr  *  s  }--lyer  for  .  CloTi>-:  ntary  School  Career  ^ 

'        Education  'Cnrriculnm  Materials  •         '  ' 

i       ■  \         \  -  .  ■   ■     ;  ■      -     -  .       -  ■  .  ' 

Arr^!vngcd'^a  rei:darch  study  of  career  tc-achxng  of f ecti veness 
.V       foi;  a  f^?cHe*r  lliroi:]  the  Avon  School  Systf'^pi,  usin-g  the  Occu- 
'    pat^pnal*  In  fort^Jat ion  Survc^y  ^  for  Fiementary  Career  Education 

*     ■  Plipilte     tost-.'  "     '         *■   ^"  ■  ' 

\  •       .    M  ■"■  ■  ^  i     ■    . . 

c    .  Participati.  (i  ill  cU>  app rccJation  dlmK^r  for  teacher-s  aiid  v 
adni^ii  strato  ITS  f  p>i^  Water t  ov/n  schools  who  demonstrated 
.  career  eUucat'ioii  lOjvisiuing  groups'.-  -  *  . 

()).\ie6tLve  C.     inpleiniMit  a  program  of  occupational  inf ofmation , 
'o7-Xynt^vlion  ^  arid  exj>iorat ion  Vior  sc^condary  students   (^-9  )  to 
indrea^e  t  Dpi  r  knov/ledoe  q  i'  the  world  oi'  , work to  faci-litate 
thei  r  .  C'Sfpo.-^'urc^  to  unfa^n.i  liijr  -bcct'pa^tions ,  '  and''  to'  inci;t:ase  . 
l;hcir'  p/irtiicipcv1  ion  in  haricJ-'^-on  t^xploratory  experie-nces •  / 

objective  h.,.     Procec^trres*  will  be   implemented  in  each  parti- 
•  . c ipa t fn^. J  ^ e cq)n da r y  sciiool   (^lOi-l^-)  to  insure  the  naximum 

avaJ  .lability' to'  st'^lent.s  '  o  f  jo]3  obsc-rvati  on  ,  work  exi^erienco, 
ancr  cooperative,  cciucation  e>!periences  •  ^ 

Tnc  inc^aiis  u^ied  >n  rn^etlng  hcjih  of  these  objectives  is  out- 
Jined  h.-ri',    -.iar.e  1  h' ;:f>e(     Urycu  r  ri  cikI  ur,i  ^-.pec  i  al  i  s  t  .  geareri  his 
poL't*ion 'of  tin-  -iTiserv'ic(^  se.-.s  loiu,  *to  the  school   stai  ts   in  gracbs'  ^ 
7-12.     Theru  vis  an  CH'eT.lap  wi  th   scuuc)  of   lli^?^  ch.,^v(^lopii;ents  vmd 
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1  vj.t.i  .'s  cjj^cussc.'d  iUichrj;  .01)  ioct  .iyo_  A  ,  pa  rt i  qulr^ifiLy  .  in  t'ho  areas 
o?C  c)ccu]);v  w  (.(^mair  inter  .'Vtition  and  ^^xj,)]\)ratic)i;i ,  *  '  ' 

.  ■  u"'  .    '   ■  «^ 

Th(-*  PKvJor   ihru-bt  in  the*  si'coqdax'y  curriculum  portion  of  the. 
prQyraiti /-va.tv Hs^  rullowi-,  :  ,    "■  ,  -  ,<  ' 

'  ■  ■•'■■'^      . \ -  •     •       '  '    '  ^   .       ' "  ■  ■  ■ 

.  ■.  Icli^nt  i  r  i  V3t' i  on  ^ml  rax'i'ow-of  out  standi.ncj  curriculuiii  mat- 

•  criaJs  that  haw  b;.'on  '  ck*  vol  op.-d- nat  i  oji-v-/j  rlo  .  Tho  priinary 
p.urpt>s('*  c)  1-  t})  J  s  a))prt»ac^)  h;»,si'  i>ocn  to  avoi d  ^  ciupiic'a  Ui  on  of ' 
cm' fort    in  dt^  v-'i.^^t'ing-'  n:;a  it^r  :la  1 ancl   to  ;n:^k(^  thi^  Ix^st  c^L 

■  J  tlv  nia,l(:u;'i  al '.'ivaiiab.l  o  to^Scifith  Dakota-  school      ■  >!any/of 

•  1  Vt f » « ■  f  •  n«   i r  1    1  «•    h   \ '  f->      ■>  on  %( \ ^  <^ )  1  r\  \7 ,  >  r]  r\t.  ^  hc^  '  ^  n  o  r  v  "i  f  a"*  \^ 

*  woJ'k  shops  ^     A  c o ni pr o h on six^ii^  bibliooraphy  haiy  boon  tJovplopcd* 

Ck^TclJctij^Ki  1  h--^  7*-l5  portions^  ol'  the  ^-'orkshops ,  whvjr(^  tc^*ach- 
(J^r  .^  /aro^  pr'.c^y  canted  thCt  concept's o f       rc>or  .oduca t  io]j ,  motht)d«=; 
.  ■      o  I   i  H!) )  ]  I :     n  t  a  t  .i  -on  ,   a  n  d^  w  t )  c  r  c  to  ].  o  c  a  t  o  a  cl  d  1 1 1  o  na  1   in  i  ^r  ma 

•  t J  on  fa  ■ 

,   ...     Condu-'tino  Ibo   soccnrlary  p^orti^on  of   tho  r(?turn  vi{?it 
%  •        '      •    SPSS  ions;  •vj  th^,  i'xit  crop  tad  tcacJier^s.  . .'  * 

,  V  fv;^^'''*-^^"*^^P'-^*^0  min.i-id?a5  J  or,  use  m,  math     science? ,  iMinlish  > 

"'Jif^iTLnd  social  'stucii*.  s.     lia1u.l-o.1  activities  ar(^  ,eiapl>a^i;<:edp 
*  'vill  bo  co::if;.l  e  ted  M' o^  use  during  tho  1975-76  school 


1^ s  t  a  b  1  i  s Ii  i , : :  o  a  s  c::  h  c  to  1    1.  o*  ^ n   s  o  i;  v  a^co  f  or'  a  ssis  i    s  o  f  13 
5  3       rrutc"  lor^in  'aaruc^r  oduca t  if»jp  v  i  1  mjp -^providi.'cf  thii-  oft'icc?^ 
by  the   D( 'j>:v  r  i  rrr   M:  o r    r-.^-lense.     TftC'^'^-    i  .^^.'ms  (^>q>ior(^  variou^^* 
oaia'v^  r  ci  u.M    r^, ,   and  siuinest  altc-rnat  ivcs   i'xir  onterJhu  an 

of   o;n[>l  oy-'Vc.n  t ,       ,  '  ■  '  • 

I  - s>t ' \b  1 1  sh  1  n  Lj  .  a       7-  r  i c  u  1  uur  g u  i  r ie  ^^^^^^ ^   'Ai "  ^ v  i:Co^  ^  ^ 

Tb*.-  CI;  l^ia^  u-'an  r!h-tki>s  S-OO.  ava;i  lal)Ic*  to  each  part iciT,»at i  no 
school"  iar  \\%'  [)nrc:lias(>  of  ma  to  j'i  al  •  -  Many  ol  the  liat-eriajs' 
]  >  u  X*  c  \  1  .rv  r ,   o  .a  i  c'^   i  <  \  n  t    ;  i'c  '<{  in  the  nri  t  o  r  i  a  1  s  •  <i  "i  s  p  J  a  y  o  d  in  t-h  e 
vvDrU -.hof),;  by   t  ht:*  socondaiy  curjriculum  spc^ci/ol  ist .  ' 

I  •  V  a  1  u  a  t  i  o  n  c ;  1 "  n  *■  c  i '  >  -  -  f  •  n  - .   i'o  V^!  i  y  i  n  r  j  b  o  o  k    ,   \v  h  i  c  h  ,  v:  ( ^  r^:  p  no 
vidod         '.^(^oo^vi  s         lu  •  s  t  i  no    i  ncri    lor   their  studeVits-    '  Dis.- 
1 3; i  1  ^11 1  L on  of  tills  b o o X  ^  ( ill  1: i  1      1 1  j e   \' ea r   total o d  mo r r *   t.h a n 
/t, )  '/.Dpip;,.      r/):iu'  r<  ■^■|l:e^^.tG    frjj;  iaioer  quauti  tieB^o;iid 
r/n  t   b « •    f  i  J  J    d  .      T  h e   r c •  su  i  t  s  o  L    this  e  va  1  UiV  t  i o n  a r <  ^  ^Vp" 
j.)ai)os  .'vrvl  'ill  *  '  - 
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•T      Dr.CISR>N.S  f-OI?       VIXG  BVALUAriON:"  • 

•    '  .  ; — —  — — ^  -*  / 

As  cffi  ovaluation  tool.  J'or:  Dc^-^i  sions  for       yinq  ,  qucstion- 
n.-\irf»*s  w\r(>  t^o!-)  I  ,,tu  4     -.c:li:)als  which   i*oc».^i  voti  c(.)pies  of,  rxj?ci  ;  i  ons 
for  l.n^'.lrvi  ciiuriiici  th-'  1974-73  school  year."  /Iwc^nty- ciqht  of  thu 
■qoUt'Sl  loxinrvi  res  w«'r(*»  rr  turnod. 

Th  ?*<^upst  ionnc'ii  r^.*  cbritaint? d  28  atems*  ^to  be  cvaluat(?d .  Bduca- 
-toi's  Kyyrc  l\:^kei\^to  ratc'^.^'ach  litem  for  usoffjlnoH^s  on  a  scale  of 
or^to  j'ivo  j  y.v  th  pnr'  fer^iVui'  ^'not  us»eful""to  five?  beinri  **vury, 
.msolliit";    Xh^^  ros:^aiI  Is       1  i  he  ust-d  in  up-dating  a^d  rc^f"ini-ng 
.i)o.c  i  s  i  ('in s  fo  r   L  t  v  j  T^j  ,  '  ,  ,         .     ■  '  ^ 

In  addition  ta  ihi;'^  2'8  item  scores,"  11  section  scopes  arc  re- 
poitc^d^     The  v><>ct iopr'.-.  arc-   Personal,   Information,    Individual  V^aIuos 
plndiMcj  a  J)b,   )^eit(^r  ot  ,  Appiiration,   The   Applicatiori  Foj'irij  Pre- 
.parinrf  .A  }?c5>iH!-^*,  •Ihe.Job   Interv^mv,  Handlirwo  the  Jop ,  Career 
pK*\nninri   Jivfurrnativ.'ri  Vor(\ju  i  iorV./nd  Seniors,   Insurance,  Ta>ccs 
and  i^iiiancial  ,   c*snd  Local  Cioveriim/nt .  • 

•  I  l\>i-*eacn  t:;;;cti67)  fiDace  ivas  ]:)rovided  I'nr  commcfiSs  or  sug^cs- 
tion^:^  --^ffix: — f-inevi-^-^y^  lipr:   rcfp-iostod  .i  nJ-nrmat-ion  .on  how  Dcciblqnft^ 
for  ^'iv^nrJ^  was  bein.}  Uoed  in  rt:pre»sentati ve   school:  systens..         '  1 

The  I'ollcv.'i jT^^'  guidelifVes  ^verr^  established  to  indicate  usef- 
fulnc^ssc  ^  *   y  .  4  ' 

*  i. 00  -  2.3-3       not  yisofu-1  '  .  ' 
2o34  -  3o6:">  -  ir.orlerately  useful      -  „         '  ' 

3o67  -  ScOO  -  very  uiiicful  .  V  . 

'  '  SA>iPL}r/!^.;|^:^  C)V  {y.p^jo^KA'rRL  items 

4b78  \\/Here   to  look  *  i-n  the  courthouse 

4.73  Job  iuter\'io^\^s  ^  -  •  ♦  * 

4.73  Writ  incj*thc  letter 

4c.  71*  Foil(r.v-up  l(^tVpr    .  ■ 

'      .  4.70  .!*x:\mple  of  a   rctsuinc:     ,  ' 

4.()8  V;r3txnn   th.u.  r<^:AUTie  \   '  ' 

4.68^  T*-.Xf'S'  and  I:  inaiicial  '        .  . 

4*6  5  Coinpletino  an  ap[>lication 

4o^>2  The  cnvtvl 

4.^30  l-xa'^ii^.l     of  an  application  form  V  * 

4.47  ■  What  to  da  on  t ho  job      ^     .       '  ' 

•  4,47  P,.;fly  ol    li>tt^  \ 

'4.40  c;M.tin<j  a  raise  or  proinotion         \  ' 

4c.40  '\\  iv:  to  icave  a  job  .         '  ^ 

4  .  *iH  1 1^  >u  raM(  ' 

^  4.3'>  Ik)',;  to  d  'Lcrnin.^'  ta1*-home  pay 

4.3S  P>:.\J  anci i*n  a  irir^jit^hly  budget 

'  '        ■  _  \                       .  . 

37  . 
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^.30  WiuTf  -trfi   ).o<'|/roi  V,  )<r:k  -   ■    ^  ^ 

4  r  2 2  v^lifit   to  on:jh'C-1  'pji  Vh^  jo!)  .  , 

4*20  Cif'c\{]a\\' ion   r« '< lui  r< '.n;  iiii;  }»iivii  airl  course*  selection  (juide 

4v3  6  Chait^riQ  y>ov  r  prv,v  -    r.'ui  .:at -i-on  plans  ^«  ' 

4;lV  ■  1  hf ot      t        oi    jnts^n^^V-  to  jiini  or's.     '  *  i  -  " 

•  *     4.0'.)  PC  rsonai  .  clotc-i                     \^       ,  ■       ^       y       ■  ^\ 

\  . 0'. I  c,<\Vi\v\\i\              n ' ■  V 1  i  C/ n  ^  . 

-    *>  •  6 b  ,      llo iiK^ r nor-i  c )  1  •  * m: v a t i o n .  '  , 

I'inciin'is  jjic!ic;vtv>  ^JV  j  tr^ns  'viory  ».«i»d*ul^  r.u'idjonf^   jtom,  hom^rjraon  • 


MrTAN 


•      o      o       •  « 


T     Pc*rs':^n'\i   J r*  t'or'ncvt  J  on   «  . 
ill'    Irulf.v  Ldual  Valiu^So    .    .  « 
r  j  r  ,  Pindi  luj  £x  Joi>     o    o    c    *  , 
I V    ■  Lo 1 1 r  of.  , /\^>f >  I  j  c ;a  1 1  nn  . .  , 
V     Tij.':  ;\pt>lica'.  ion   i  o        ^  , 
VI-     Pr  ;.^p*i  L' i-HM        R«-sP.riTr^        „  , 
V  j  J  .    Thu    Jol)    Inl'( '1.  V  j  I'w  .    .  ... 
VJ  1  [     \V\r\<\\  i  Jio  the  '  J'>i.>    .    .    0  . 

IX     Carc^cr  .  I'lariiJ  j  n  )    j I'orirta; 'i  on  for 

Juniors  -umI  ^j.  n  i  r)r.'->     \    c    o    •    <,    .  • 
?<     Tnsuran::f»^   lax.--^-.  and  l^inanciai    r    .  . 
XI  •  local   C.<>v;'rrn;i.>rjv  . 


O         O  tl 


c       •       •       •      •  o 


•         Oj        •         •         *•  • 


0  0  0 
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i J 1  d  i  w^y  s   i  n  di  crv  it-    J  1    s vcX  ion s  v o  ry  u o f  \\\  , 


Tl:.*  o\'(^raJl  PK^an  c>.l'   th^-  11   sc^ctlons   is  4.. ''7  indicat irujj  very 
use  ful • 


Horf'*:vT  >\    lh»r  afklViionai  activities  of  G'^ry  Skocilunc3, 

c;(.c<:u!(lr\ry  V«  1       '    .Uii  -p.  c  ialist,  who.  £}oirjGd  the  CE  stafl"  at  tho 
b(Hj  iiiTii  !vj  '>!    '    -  .   i^|>.>rVin.u  pc^rjod:    ^  ,  ^  .  • 

Part  icipali'<J  in  thc^  insc^rv/ice  vvprkshops  o      '  \  ' 

M'vflf.'   fact7  y  visit  s  to  the  Robbin.S(Jale  ,  Minncijota 

School    Syslf^m,   the   Soul ru-p.t<rfe  Area  Vocationcvi -Technical 
SCliool  a'uil  ll>'-   'ILrcotor  JJjC  caroer  education  x\t  Sioux 
l^ali^^,  and  tho   llji  i  vorf,i  ty  of 'Northern  Qjlorado. 

.  •  VisTtivi  the.  ruvisiun  of  Irleinei^tary  and '  Socondrxr  y  Education 

TitltN  Til  ()fjici':>,   anrl  tiv'  Division  or    Vocational -Tc^chn^- 
*    cal  Iclucatiou  In  Hierrn  concerning  ornani;:infj  a  career 
education  con  ^  erfMicc* . 


•     wrote  objfH^t  ivv'S  ■  for  the*  secondary  portion  of  a  statt^ 
career  rolucati  on  f)ro[)o.^ai  submitt>ed  to  lJSOIv» 

Conducted  followup  vi,^its  to  soini?  of  the  45  participating 
schools  arrd  ma  i.ji  la  i  ni'd  contact  with  educators  concerning 
caret^r  education .  '  . 

Presented  c<.\rcv;r  c^ducat'ion  inforirialion  to  the  v»tai.c»-widc 
work:ihop  orj  dpv<dopiuci  rurricu.lum  guifielinz^s  foe  South 
'  Dakota  Schc;o\s. 

Atten<led  v/orkr.l^A)])  on  writ'ing  units  of  instruction,  worked, 
witii  eurrjcul)..m  *)esc>urce  p'!C^fiOJi  in  the^Oi vision  of  Voca- 
tional -  Fech  xi  caJ    f/lucation,  met  with  State  CuVriculum 
Advisory  I;Oard  to  discuss  integration  of  carc-er  education 
inV'Cj  tht^  curriculum. 


Olojecti  v(?   He      schc^ol  adniiriJ^st  rato  rs  ,  guidance  counsellors, 
TuTd  tcachV'CS  wij  i  d^n^elop,  a  coinmitniont  to  provide  adequate^ 
j>Jacemjnt»  sorvicc^i. '  I'or  all  students,  and.  iN'ich  partici]:)atinQ 
i^chool  will  c:oru»truct:  a  program  to  acqompJ  ish  this  end*.  . 

Thc^  conpou(M->ts   for  a  ^T)od^O   of  placement  activitie'%  were  ^ 
urnislu'd  If)  t^aeh  particii^atinr).  school  "in  the  followiiu)   formc^^t  : 


''W  c.\.i^Ao\\^\  Lj\'.inr;  M^  hookas  >  ^   Thi  s  nuidi?  for  pt^rsonal  p3\in- 

ning,^  ciii:.c-u:>.?^  /u  r.orc:   i  uj  1  y       c  I  iv r  iji  thi ^.  sect; i on  ,  f  urni.-.hc^J 

in  ([urvnl.ily  to  .school-;  r^.M|u  v-v  i  J  :kj  tbc*m  Tor  individa^l  sliulr^nt'  use.. 
All  inv(^3vccl  ;^r..hofjl  (ii-jtricts  have* .  At  le^vsl-  cMTongh  copies,  tor 
1(?achi>i  USX*,   and  soroi • , chorW s  bavo  dapl ■ic;\.iod  thoir  own*     It  is 
djsinnod  to  ho.lpxtic;  schoc;l  Work  tocJc*th^^  and  relate  it  to  lifv^ 
It  alf.o  contains  l>a:.ic  inJ*oi:liat Joji  nofrdod  Jor  day-tci^liy  livincu'- 
Tlio  manual   doa.l^^.vith  r.;corciiiHj  and.usino  fn'rh'onal  i  nf  orir.at  J  on ,  * 
^^xplor-ino  iiKli V|Jfiua  1  A'duc^s,   looki)io   for  work,   vvritinv^  application 
lottt^rs  and  'jor?[>lr.'t  Lno  ar>T>I  i  cation   I'oi^ins,   j>rc^]>ar  Liuj  ro^;ui:)o^>, 
jr)b  int(.Lvi'*v;s ,   hancUip.)  the   iol>,    insurance*,    taxct, ,   and   »' inane  iai:, 

r!o\'r^  r-7>nr'' •  1  ,    ;»nO  r-.-,  roo^    T^1ann{v>ri   i  n  fo  m.'i  1 1  o r»    fc^ r   "iitn  loi's 
and  scn*K>rs«     '[ho  c>\'aIi'ation  of  thi^  mann.vl   in  thi-s  soctioji  and  \ 
conmentL/  fro/u  ^,ohqol    por.Tonno}.    undrr  C\)NriJ*SIO>JS ,   IMI^LIOlAT  I()\S , 
h  ^v^:C()^^'t^^i^>A^i()^S  oivc  some  insicjht  Into  its  liso  and  u->c  Tuinos:,  *  • 


j«-»ct  li'i...  c  C'r);)^  /  o> ». 'O'.j    Lij    (r.;-   .        •  J  op.tu'nl    and  di  .-.soi'i.ijifv.  t  C'*n 
proqra-^^i,   coruiuclo-.I  by  t!v.»  nivi>vic:.i  oi    Vocal  .i  oiial -ToclinJ  cai 
I'ducatiun  thr:'.)n.on  tiio  f 'rri  V':  i  si.  t  y  c>r  f.^^ith   Dakota  at   Sj^r  i  nf  jfi  <  vl  d . 
II  nako^  job  i  nt  orn.t  J  ort  av'..'»i  i-;J^lv:  to  elcnc  rftary  axid  i^t^ronda:'; 
<%cb6ol   i-.tMdont.-.  on  rni  (.-.  ro  r  i -he*  In  n.  1 '5  clu^.tc^r   lorniat.     This  ffl^rPuVu 
-c,^ial;l       student     to  cx;>]o;^    carooui^   in'^thoir  high  intcro-,t  aroai-i.'  * 
{kU   vaicoiid.iry  sf.h'»ol->  li/o/v*  c'jc.ploto  \'}I.W  dr-ckii  and  a  r<.*auu"<  The 
clri.icn  l.vry  "Vli'Vv   i.:.  ay  vi  iabLo  to  elo:;iei>tary  schools.  * 

■     •      •  -   ^.  ' 

£^l\'J^L'.TJiy^±^'^J^^'J^l^^^^^  ^'ari  Liilll?   "  clust(*r  lormat  intro- 

dvt:>Ml  to  S'>ut:n  '^'''^.jUa    >cnr>'.)  i  «\   h^lfs  -.lud'Jit-i  studv  tho    Ihoiii,  i  nd^ ' 
o(    caj'(f;r  cptioDs  oi>'<  !j    U)   ^ih;;n,     'J')i  i  s   I'ormat   ostabi  i  :-.}u*s  '  ;ui  "  ' 
ordt'Jv  fd.vNo  I'l  A  c*  ■•  I  '  Of :    -.y^loi,;  b/ist'd  on    lb'-      i  m  i  ] i  j  t  y  of  1^ 

<  ;r>' ■  i  ronr  ■  n  i-s-i  rr.rii  cJ\'-i»'r    i"    -nb- ( t  i  vi  dod  into  jo\>  !ami].ios, 

o.v(  h    1  ;v' d  i  V/  c-TMi  .  i.-.  1  1  n- 1  oi    hundr't*ds  ot    spocif'ic  orcnpat  ic,»irj^  re- 
qu..  rinu  vti  yi  no      'O.  •  n  t     oi    pia^j  larat  i' »n  o      In  rr.ost  c  lusters     l:u(L'j>t  ^. 
ivi.li    J'ind  a   I  or; -jol),. .  that,   ro^u  i  ia^  U>^s   than  a  hioli  school  ernica- 
tion  and    ,oi.^•  vviiifih  r^  julrc*  s(*von  oj*  rv^re  years  oT  post-'jecondary 
pi^opar.^t  if>n  •  . 

CV^r  -('i;  rlu:, V  i"^  in  r.  rtrM     -s  .     Thj     })roj(  et  has  worked  'vith 
.  V  r        t.  >  pioU'-'sTo    :/>  oius\o;    d  1  T(  L  To  t  i .     ;    a  .i1  udtMi\   handbook  and 
.V  -tavurj  .   .lor   h:ei-.bo  >kr.    'ih**  t:oi:n>^oior  handbook .  c<;TVl:jrins  bacKoroti nd. 
j  jd  « •  rnal.  i '  >n  ai-id  ii  di  roctory.      i  h.^  'ii  roctory  names  jobi;  lu-yyvi'-- 
s(>nlati.\\*  o/    <*ac:t>  onrt-cr  cdu.nter  and  job   fanijy.     I:ach   iTib  is 
.i  drMi  t  i  1  i  (*<I  by   i  t.  .  l>»,n..T.  ni\-(b.  r  and  t.ir.le.     (..aa*ors   in  th(>  VJi;»V 
''lock  .^rt.^^^l  si)    i  dont  i  :d  (*(P,      The   d  i  recto  ri  c*s  can  bo  used  wi  I  h  thc*v 
Ciu-  tor    1 M  i  ' -lox.  I.    irAonlory,    (ji,.  VII      rlt-ck,   anrl   t.lv*   !-.'lncat  o)nal 
Uf>poi  lun  1  1 1  o.^  Po..l<'r  .^^fj^  Ai  1  coujiso  Loi  o  have   tln^so  handbook-.. 
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r'^Ms.tiM-  i '-^''i"^' -1  ^J_J,Y.''^^1_'^*V»     T'^^ib   fcaiV  I'ao'.^  instr^unient 
direct:"^   in'  i>:i\.\.'\iV  .[o    j  j;  .Ic.ut  c-  /\:  iilo*.  6t*   rlisliko  o;"   i<)bSx  rc - 

•<-nU>-j(M:i  , .    " 'i       C  I  r  1  •>  *  f  i  ■>  i  on.  (i-  to  iiatrow  the  '50,000  cArccr    ,  ' 
f^os^.ii.)!  i.i J  Civ  jjito  two  <)r  tl'ror  hioh  irilcTi-st  CilusttTs   for'in-  '- 
({'.•pth  \'Kl)\ or  ;il  ioM-y  . 

the  <vj;.ij.. if  V  <...;it,:^t  v''  i  i -rouiil    i  «/n(i,mc(*  prM'.ruTn  b/ispd  oh  tlii*       /  \ 
Soutli   iMl.wtv   . /'C  »v  i:  I  ..^ 'J  I  t  V  r  ,'/ri.' J      h(i  a  C( ^  SI  "      i  i' JK )  n".n!^ 
iii.i-f^>  ..i    n  I    !  (.  -,1  ruT.  •*  1        v..  ■  ■■    »(■>):.    t.  i.h  •  C' >*Jri:M'J  v^j'  to  '  \ 

record  n;  n[  .-i;..;   ^i/v.'h.j*        t  i  \'J  1  .i  i*     .-\iid  ]j.roce- 

duri.'^-.   lo   de  I  ( ■    ]  i  :  .1  •  i  ■ j  i..  t  i  .\  1  u,At  i.ori .     Th':  xvo' kt'^' 'oJc  conlains 

ol *  1  f I  J  XT; s    rvi        ^  1.     1  '(!  .\(' 1  M' '  1 1     .   i'or    10   sLiui'iit  n»'(^(i  :vi*(%is 
1  p..  L  Mspt ; -J   c.';  •  ■;. '  r  ,        ■  r        ,  J    <  a  r     r  ■  o>.i^^l  (j  j'a  1 1  r)n  ,   cari-.-i.  planiixiKj, 
.'I  nd  C'vM     r  ]d        ■:i\\t't  • 


f.d  J  -   vj_ '•' '  ■     J    (:.*(>ri'     )  :,  '        P'>    ,   "T*,.      7o  o>:»)cv.c»    student.  1^ 
ediu:^.  1  .  f /i  1.'.  I     .}r)')^i  It,    i  .     ,      i     ^j.,     -  wiie''..^  e.ijd  Mnivev^ity  li-Vvd. 
I  }i  »  s   j   ^,^.cr  '  1.       1'';  .   I'^'ii  Cf'T     '.^t.  v<»r-i   .'/Ith    I  h^^    ir!  vis  ion  oi". 

I  1.  i".'iU    r"  .    >  1    -  ry  C '>  ^         .      It   i  i-%t.'^    tile  o  i  J-'(  ^  r  i  it<,i  s  ot 

piibiit;  .^:id  priv.-.Le  c*  llei,   ,   ,K'kI  u'l  i  Ve'^.si  t  j  es  '  i  n  .  Sout  h  I  >.*v.kf).t.\  • 
ihese    '!  i\  rle'j^.    IneiMd).'  oil.    .itid  i'..o  yt-.'vr  c  ;\rrM'»r  | > ron I'arrs  ,  r.ajors 
.    and  n  i  i:o  r i         <>c:  .'*\;j         i  r  n ^  ^.(^r;';  U' -o  reo  '^  ,   ii  nd  d>j<' if  )raJ  ■ 

firf^<;ra'  fN-;n;;;  ■    le-i;.-.   •'..tu'^•^t^   iociti*    i      ti  tu  I  j  oiir>  1  hut 

<M'f*(  r  jirof)  iji   lM    aV  hi  ih   inii-r.  s1    .nrvas.      1^1  .-is  •  io^J(iii(*d^ 

fc>^'  V  i 'I  h   In''       ^     t  ;*  I    ( ■  r.v.  i>'       r  f  e.  i  ■  ^  ry   (li  s  t  r  i  bujt« -ti  by** 

\\'>crvt  o  - 1 1  V  i  -Tf 'Che  i     .  J    ;f;.c:w  toiu 

All'  r  Hb.\    f'l^'*    ••^.\iV     'ih's   1;  )'-.ter-  •^<.;^V(^S'  ;is  An  :vv;/n'C?nf 's  s 
t^<^(>J  IL  ■  .  [».  .    «  (i  care*  -    Tj.'\th  ..      It   oi^vet^  l>asjc  i^nom- 

«At  jon,   ai^d  dl  '  '   /      ^le-j-.i^.    lie..dth'-r   *  n'.'uj  c:es  o>    i  n  I  o  rn-^  i  i  <  mi  .      J  I 
ni'>*es    fiii  wr  .  >?:     !  *  *'   (t    v »; j  i  r,) v'*;.  iiV.  <^n-ilje-  i  •(>  ir.Aim'iio,' 

}•*(  'd»  •  r. '.  1       i  V.M  I     >,  •     '  ■  '  .  •   « 1' « I  iiiii  11  1  . '  .  ,    v<  >e.  *t  t  i  'Ui/i  1  *d  vC in  i  c^/v  I    1  i*  (i  ri  - 
iixi,    >>1;'.  1  '  .1  ri*    ('.on;/  ii   t 't  rj  u )  rt  i;m  M.  j  (  ^>  ,   <  ;  i  ^rerd  i  ra*sh  i  ps  ^  c>oll( 
iri'iliiire,         I    I  he  .  ' '  .      i  r» -  .  <       I !      j  *  i.vj  i  (Jii  on   the,sc  evr<vr 

j>Mh^'   jn^:]ie.''.   sC'iirt     ^.      j    ;\  "  '  i  ;d  ot.al    ) 'i  '  ^  ovia  t  i  ori  .  nr  |>Ayi 

>     .Jt  rT(i1l.  I  Tt^,  I  1 1  L  no  ,    t  "  p  '  . ' :'    t  ra  1  1 1  i  tjO  ,  •  po  .d  t  i  oi)  s  availuMe,  and 

i  •>(|n.i  I    .  .  n  1    .  ' 

I'^ip-oic  i  d.     \id   '  > '  r  (  ' '  1 1  ,r  • '     '(hi  .   dii('Ct<iry   l'»eJp-;  C(>iin'.<  1  oT^;  and 
studfni-'.   pla^i  <'vr(   -i    ;>.vM!>>       It    i  .   a  j(^int   project   oi    tlx.'^  ]m'o- 
Ject,    tlh^   soidii    I  ,'*>t.v  U'.,i  i/jji         '.y.o^  ItMi  I  ^i- i  ria  n<.^  ial  Aid 

A' Ir-i  i  n  i    i  r. ^  to r ,  .  .vim !   ^'^)n  t  b   S'-rvd  co  -  s  .      (  \  ]  1  <  -  rl   "! >  ) i  ba  r  s  aJid  Si -ns.*  ,  *' 

t    (M^n(aiti>    lio.ejc'j.vJ    and   in>Liiidit'n    i  n  Tcu      i  i  j>  ^  .      ]i  i 
i  ) u  1  u d'  M 1   J  ri   t.h  >   \'  J 1      d.  c,k  . 

•    •  :'r  i    r.  ''ok-le».      i  .  o*  ('leMe*  I  '  o*  .  •      C/.)nn  *,«  d  (j  r «.   anri  oi'adnale 
s^t  "  K  I.  ;  .    M,  ,    .i    ....  .    ,  J     1  ,  :  I «    ,  i.     ♦    1  !)■      •  v.  m -i '.-!(»,.<  '      '  r 
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st'SiJiions  .vork  v/jth  th  '•various  »i  ribt  vuTiont  s  disoiissed  hcrc#  Through 
•thf"  U'.yi^  of  Iht'.vir-  ifi)^T. cuffl.mt*; ,   th  »   inpiil  of  xjoun^clor  educators, 
autl  tb(^  (V.V'.d  o,  j^K-nt    \i.d  (..'xcJ).'.^Mi»  o*)"  idcAs.   they  arf»  rnccjurafjiul  tc5 
il  \\  i  M,..  a"  s\'>i^t*»ri.-   •!.:)  <Kv:*;;   I  J'  pl.ACi.'i^iMit  .  IhtA t  will   rc»sul  I  in 

.5viiiCo  i*ac!i   schi^ol   systf.'^a  is  cncoUragod  to  d.n''ylop  its  own 
]j/'ic:.:u-nt  n         ■,  ad'.:»i/In:j  \  h     i  nst  riincnt  s  and  asr»i  s  tan'jo  pro- 

hy  tdi.i     j'rrrjc',.'^   to  j-^*  ''t   th"./K*rds  of  t!u'ii   uWn  situat.i<;n, 
j.t   i.s  (.lit  ricjiiill    to  ;  .i  :,p'>iy»t    i  tu    i"**:  t^f  sit  u  i'  coriiraiij.i  ty   involvut^um  t 
oi   *-ai  h.^  '>ch()M.]  .    ,  iiu    fi^'.'.»  r- !    co;     li)  J  tv  rcs;>urcc*s  by  sc^mc^oC  tho 
i.chu^-)  I     js  V  •<  1  '      J  \'r   ..'hilc  <a.t  lu  r.;  nakc"  only   iJnilod  Ubc  OA  the 

eoijmiiMM  t  i  L»  s  .     Th^  ToV)  ow-i  n^/.    ibVo.'  arc^  c.itc^d  ar^   rcsoxAtcoi,  readily 
*iv.ui.d>l."  to  aU   and'\ii.Ofi  hy  many  i.choolr.-     These  aro  oxamplps, 
.a/iti  lul  vvn  v\\hai>t t  i  V  »,£   ]  ist. . 
>  ■-.  ■. 

 ^*')-'^*-'^  '    rv'it'        rhi<=; .  stal  t»  c^i!:j>loyiTiPtit  acToncy  \7 

t     )f  »,M'.;  I V      \.  I**  ''tb.'  ''trt-  aMd  with  t  h(.>  sv^iools  through  its 

a'Hi  ji  i  ^  I  rat  i  <  >:i  ot*   \\n    C^^VW  tc-.t  ,   er  i)Loyrn(iTjt  C'ninsOl^cj,  ^nd  thu 
J  >l»  o     _  .  •  ■  . 

Kie^v  iVi  f.,^  •>)*■,     M  ((''J^K/  anc!    iM'a  3  j:i  j  nn  »     Thi  s  'Federa^l  arjency 
C'H  )i  »■ '  r»<i  <      v'j"'h     li  L  s_  M  .  j  I  -o  11  a. 1(1  vnth  .^olvjols  re(]uvsting  its 
*.ei  vlf*i*t.  .  whi<.!i  afo    nick*  kii  opn   to  i^chooi  c<>vvns:.»lori^  • 

/Nrr  -fJ  '  r;.::  ;  ,  -  This  .j.«;-oje<-t   aruj  i.iany  of  th>  par  t  i  ci  pa  t  ir^cj^ 

•irh<K)i.;>  rv."'Oi  )fi  i  ^  (' ■  1  h '  >  ar.i  *d  sfrvic.-s  as  a  vj  abl-^^  career  of)tion, 
a/iA^  re:.  '  i  ^'  » Hj.-  coe;.'  alion  of   th;  yariour.  bTan^:hes  in  (;xte;Hjing 
rc>;^^r .  j  n I  u rr :;vl ^ on  to  1*.  In4i  Nt.hooi  juniors  and  serrlgrriu      -  - 

fitv^vui.i-  uJ    tin-  di.v»»'^;cMn    fh-r>d'.  ai^d.  c.i  rc:um-3  tances  of  (»ach 
-.ch')*>!      'S.t  (  n ,   ,\  M"i{./^C'v  i>v*i*  s  »  Ikv  unt  be^en  J^iancU^d  thero* 

I:. eh    >t  .h»  •  •  i'- r:*  >• i  1*^* a..d  u     s    Jiie      m  !;.0;jf ':rt  s   availabio   1o  th'^m  in 
a  <  Li  1  Te  *  .  nt  ' '.v^w^y  .     /\:J^  lohth  ur-id  >  /Ja.,*A  av' I'arkstoM  ,    for  c?xai.ioi.o, 
unr iiM- 1  e. an  ■  s't.i  "H .  i '  wriiten  ai;d  r )hoto. ) rf\ph ic  survey  of  Jocal 
o  <  u  .'nel  i  on.A  I    f  ti:n  :.  t  i  r ,      H  >n'?'.\ hat.  d.'Velo[*>nd  a  rc*leas(*d-- 

Irii'v*  \''M  V  f)io.)r  'M  jj  III  1 1  ■  J  T : ,  ,  I'^j  V  e  i*  ' t    *  cooperation  ^tc;achors 

*ind  e  iplnyiM's   h.      b^^i  u  st-cured. 

A)  .1   of    I  lj"  >(*  i  n  >  1   eiVMils  and    .ervir.r^s  .are  madc^  available  to 
th  *   vr)e;)  t  n ji^  vi  -  t   r  h, u  V  \  1        h'.)^.>  i n  tlie  state  to  a>  •  i  i^t   in  th(^ 
pl  ar(?ni'nt   oi    '  le  l  wii      >  n  oj^ac-'e.  >   J      .vrvd  14c     IvXten'*.  i  vi*  inservi  ce 
Wfvrk  lTa  .  bun   d)rf>  uilh  th»'  esira^*-    ior   in   the  ).ak"  Ai  c\a  Voeatienai- 
Tff.hnie'^J    Sf  iioMl         v.. .  L e r it  ' 'n  .      rhu*  c.'viinsoio  r  f  rom' th^^  t^lack  }li31s 
f\:  <  ii  Voe'vt  :,fM' li  y-f's  hni  cai        h(Mji.at  Uapi  d  r:ity  has  attended 
one  w. i  .  k  r()\r\  ..'Ini'  va ) '  1: slu'jp ,   .\'ul  e.' ^li lac^i^s  hav(^  been  madc^  \vith 
eo\n'e.«')(Vi  .    in   1  h  »   vt       t  i  oruk  I  -  teeh  i  i  ea  1  ^^t^choo  I  s  at   Mitchell  and 
S  i  c  >  n  >.   I  • .  J  J  s  . 

♦ 

It    is   lb-  pn  1  I  Ml-  >[^hy  o  i    1  h  i      fn  o  jic:  t   LHa  t  pi  ao<  -merit'^  i  s  not 
Op.f  iju'f!   lo    1h4'   ^.oiueeJiiKi  tjuidance  o  I  i  i  c;^' ,  ,  bu  t   i  3  *  inMra  i  ned 
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in  tftf*  total   sc'iool  oron ra:n  from  kiruL*r(j;.rt<'n  throiu^b  hiyh  rchool. 
An  unJv;r:;tan:iuK}  ui*    I hr   l  i»i|i.*vaM<;p  of  * Gchool^^o  vnplovT'ont  'broailonb 
as  s  tud'-'nt*^.  Move  thruucjh   rhb  nrad  'S-  :\n(^\  .i/L^nt  i  J'y  thoir  intc'r(»r>ts 
as  tb"ir  r>ivl  !■  -a'V  ii  .'H*' ^  aA^i\av;anMiL'S^  r)f^tlu^  vv':)rld        work  ilr^votop. 
Irivol vf»nur.)l  oj'  lh«!  i^tadcnti^  \iiih  tho  conmunj  ty and  thc»  ctomuiity  . 
',vith  tlK?  sch(jol  is  vitalrin  t)/ i  ^  procoss.  - 

.  *  • 

Hach  scbotil ,  hov'(»v*'»r,   is  cuijijf  »i*  racjc-d  to  ckitc'rminv  its  priori- 
'tios  in  piac  f!^r,:enl  !>:  -a^d  on  its  in'rdn ,   cxistiri^  curtioulum  c>*nd 
act  i  vit  i      ,   a'nd  ■)iuI.Ka..     ""i  h  -  cv-'ida-ic*  cc)unselor  is  c'ncourag<»d  ':o 
-  S(^rv'^  Vas  a  calaiy^^t   in  tlii  s  pX'tnirbSm 

Oth  jr  Staf  i"  Hni'/i  1  ijv^s  •  ' 

4         Ihr  J  n  (  or»pa;  ion   '.p^cJalist  n:.  rt  i     j)a  tod  in  insorvioo  and 
()t}K^r  proe  onr,».l  ions  .    cli  led  t  h     (;  .'-/v  Il.W  ru'v;spa[r->  r  ,  v;roto  royujrts, 
wrote*  f>'.*v/'.;„  aiid  foalLir.'  sU^rioi^,    d  vcdc^p.vri  sJ  i(k.*/tapo  .xu:[ 
s[>' cia  1  i  .'od  fdid.;  prrf.onta o.i  •  .   asHi-tc'i  9s,ht  r   t,tai  »'   sf)i-»c  ial - 

l>v  c\C(|iJ.i  r  '        a-.id  dcr/<:d        n<  i    i  jn  Oi'nat.  i'^n  and  matcri*!!  s  ,* 
di^v  Jop.Mj  j  n  I  o  iTjat  i  uria  1    !>L'.-)(jhurt' and  p;.cV»**ti. ,   assist^'d  .vith 
a  rrancK'TiLMiti;   \nr  woTk  .hep  % ,   (^valuat'i  on ,   and  cUh.rr  project  cvcMits, 
attt^iuiod  val'iouf,  co:  •  i  .  r/.-i-i'^v^  ..ff  mad.*  f  ac  t:- i  indi  no  visits  ^cj  schools 
and  p''fJf'Ct^;   a:.:^i^t'^'d  in  i  h^>  day  to  rlay  aotivltios  oi'Jlho  pro- 

i 

ni  •7S(^mi]ri  t  ion   Act  i  vm  t  ifs  •  • 

Tho  ^Ins^^ry  i  CO  sc'S>  iou^  Cv)n  iuct»Mi  for  school  staffs,  ar^d 
spocial  \)oikstK)iJS  ct)n.:ac-r.Kl  by  staff  .mt^ibi-^rs  ,   in  adcii  t  i  <in-it  o  the* 
confer^'ncos  an  !  oth.-r  civiMits  in  which'  CI-  staff  nc^mlx^rs  playod 
an  active.'  part,    m-rv.-d  as   ih-  p^i  rvvry  *m.  aoi^  ol    disi^ominSj:  in(| 
caroor  (iducat  U)n  conr'•|7t  .^  and  i  n  fori.iatif^n  . 

^  A   ruur-i)an(^  tab)     d  :v»v;r-.[>a])v  r  Avas  ik'volop(vl  by  th(^  in  Toririat  ion 
sp'^cJalist,   aii<i  is  frjbl  i  i'ncxd  i'oiir  tinr-s  dT5K^  i  no  th^'  acaikMiiic  y<sar 
in  coopi'rat         V/ i  tli   th,'   Vital    Infi^r^^'-'^tion   tor-^  lltiucat'icjn  an<l  V;ork 
(ViLW)  Prori::/MTi  al    tl.^-  Pn  i  v\-rs  i  ty  of   South 'Dakota  at  Spri  ng  f  ic^l  d. 
Called   ^(/Vfi  v;,   tile  pubJioalioii  contains  caroor  oducatioh  news 
from  IhT^'stafJ,   lor^l  ,   and  natioival   scon^^s.     Gl-:/VJnv  has  a  cir- 
culation of   1  ,  ^(H)  to  pubiir  and  pr.ivatc^  schools,   stato  and 
fodoral   a  jencU^s,   U-ij  j     atoirs  ,  co±i(V)os:  aii(J  una  v.^rsi  ti  c^s  ,  and 
individuals.  . 

nibl  io{n;aphi  OS  ceiT^pil.'d  by  th.>  p*-ojcqt  staff  also  f.crvod  as 
valuable  di  f>s(>nJ  na  I  Ion  tooJ-.,    focusino  on  som.^  of  the  b;^ttor 
ca  1  eor  e ducal  iori  ina  t(*r i  .M     produced  i  n  oth^^r   stat(?s  . 

Son(>  il5  r;  jU'-sts   Tor  care(^r  t  :du'jat  ion^  .nat  <  ;r  i  a  I  s  and  inform'\- 
tion  werr   r^ricix/.-ri   i'uMv  ou1  >iil'  o{    the  st.kte   durintj  th(^  year. 
,  Two  p)'nv'c:1    dr'no=N)l^*  ,   a  r-.»rv'(M"  c  lucation  b  i4)l  i oo  vaphy ,   a  C^ain- 
«'..elor's  wcjrk1»  '  i.,    .iH'!   Uw'   lirsl    inU^jn  •!!('p<'>i*l  WiM'e  .vocT-ptcd  (or 
inoluivion  in   tlu'   f^'lV  liysten. 


NcMvi;  i-(^lc;a*^cs  v/(>ri:  sent  to  tho  nevvsj>ap.^rs  a/  tho  location  of 
tho  par  I  ir.lpa  t  i  no  sch(x)l   sv^U*i/.<> ,    *  /  i 

■     The*  Ci:  slr\!.i  hr\i\   input   into  a  s.tato  career  odunation  }>ro- 
posal  tliat  v/a,,  .►vub.n.i  ttff]  to  sul>se(|Ui^n  1 1  y  fi^^^^^icicl  by  tho  U  •  S. 

or/ico  of   i^ducalion*.     Thj'.;,j)]an  wi^JL  .coorcMnato  .the  car<M-r 
(ulucatlon  r-flo^c^s  of    the  Div-i^,ioh  ol  H.inhcr  rducati.on  ,  the, 
nivi.siofi  of  1W  r'iTvn .  •;»' v'  and   ^V'Cond\ry  f-rlucation,   and  the  Division 
of  Vor-ntional  a;.a  -^Ti-i  hnic.'\  J  J"  f  inc-it  ion  •     It   is  dc^-fiyned  to  inte- 
prate.  c:ar("T  (^iuc^-vl.i'on  coneej/ts  i  nto  all  levels  o f  tbi^^xUcation- 

.Chan         in  C*Ft»Slarr  ,         -  .    -  ^    .       •  . 

Cary  '  sIcor)l \>nd  j(^inini  th»  career^  educ^it  iv>n  r.taff  at  the  bo- 
ciinnjP'j    d   tjiis  rv»p.^rtina  y>i»r-iori  ai^  'r.ccond  iry  Ciur i culun  S):)':'Cial- 
i  J.  t ,  ^<;p^aclnl  J.'.ncs  ll;»rt.     !)oiurla--.  Ucry.on  ir^igm^d  thf>  pjsition 
ol  counsi>ljno  ..e,'c  i.vi  .i  .  ir'-j  n  jMnc^c     Aj^plicat  i  ons  are  beinn  inter- 
vitnved  for  this  T>o?it  Lon.   iCeiraxnihn  on  the  ^tafi"  into   ch  ■  finai 
yi  aryare  Ci.v:  l(ni  .rwi,   dir»^*:tor;   lk?len  Uick&on,  c>len(»ntary 

curr  J  euliin  -^f  c-  lal  is  t  ;  and  .,i  1  i  J  ara  Anrierson ,  information,  special- 
ist, 

l07S-7()   fcho  t1.]    Jdeuti    i  t>d 

Sclv.^dJs  not    invit.^'d   io  pr^  r  ^  i  c  i  p.\t  ^  in  the   first  two  yc»aTS  of 
proji-et  cvctivit  ier,  havt^  b  t  n  .»s^('d  to  t.-vkc^  p^rt  durino   th?  third  - 
an«yfin:vi   y^-ar.    .  About    in  :  rnoois  iirw^^  tcMitati vc^ly  indicated  that 
tii/y  will  br  t.^kini)  -jart,  "  TIm-m-  *>chools  are  concentr^ed  in  the. 
!?/ij)Ld  Cily,  ^ber.t^  'h,  ;,Tid  .Simli;-,  j-alj*.  area,   and*one-day  wrirk6ho[js 
for  .uiTier  i  iiJ'(»nM  Ti  L.,  or  oih'-r  ^  Ud  .'on  tes  'front  tlic^sc^  ^chl>^]  s  havc^ 
been  sehc^d-ilcd   lor  larly   /vnjL'.t.     Tiie.ie  i^^erlsions^  v/iJl   ('n:ibl(»   the  ^ 
p:vrt-i(^ip:\t  Ino  '->(dK)ol*.   lo  h  -Jf)  j).l/vn  1       v/o rJ^^diorii^  t^at  will  b.^ 
h^d  d  at  th(?jr  Jucatlons,  and  --h^ni  I'd  ,  rc^s^.t  1  L  un  a   firmer  coMmit- 
men  I  t(3  cai'L*f:c     riucation  c  ^  ^ 

i  ON  V 1    C'  .1 1  (>  re  nco  '  j  ,  . 

,  •  ^  ^  ^. 

This  ])i-ojf»'^t  h..^-,  nv(],'\n'}  y.iu]  a  coi^d  erenc^'  of'  career  education 
stal T  MeMbers    iron,  th«^  [nrojeeV    in   Reoion   VIllo     This  Sessif)n  will 
be  heJ-d  at-  the  btai(-  Uvne  Lodu.*  in  Custer  'State  fark  Aiujust  10- 
14.  '      -    ,        ■     .  ;  ' 
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)-'■•,! 


fit  i.f  M      foV^  v  '^f^  :.]:-:iric  r tu .1' 'Tit  j:>u t--. 

;  ^..i'  i-.'  -  '  ..t.       ,  '    "  1. 

•  .     :  .  ..  .    :     <  f       .1  .V'     ^>    ::)v.ut   work,  '  • 


.  / 

fij  ,1  I  ,M  .-r-      a '(,0,   in  ^U'tiv?r  »r!i:catTon,  or  In  • 

vt.-r.t  lo  whU:^       ^  r^.  li^r,  ^^r''         J'^^'  ,;r-f.a-  ^ 


3. 


•  -  —  


4G 


1.* 


fho  ••xt.Mit  t:>  '.':h\ch  v..-nt.iar..il  pn'^-^/^i^o.  boon 

f  V 

Tho  i-^  •.•i5';.!or  of      \r/  r  -ort  til.•^•^i^s  tho  fh.'^S^^of  this 

s 


S^JD^Af  CUVCOltt:  f-.VV.UJ/.'flON  ' 
^       A  trrMtnfnt.ct.ri-firpl  iT-up  ovaliMtion  d-riVgn  w-ir^  usod  to  nr.sobs  ^ 
t!y^  r.tu'-lori.t  Mitcb'^'^*;^  of  V.i^  :.>oiJth  rnkola  Carf^or  r<i'K:ation  Projoct.. 

'^\rp.     A  rir-f^cn  ir-^  .p1(^  of  'trpr'^>x v"/rt«^ly  1^5  ?"^tuHf»nts  at  r-acj^of  the 
ihVrrU  r.ixth,  r.in^b,  r.rrJ  twelfth  rrntlo  lovt-ln  vmy  r- oU»':t^d^f rem 
Da'H'  ':-.4th  rsl.ct'i  1'  roh-.ols  I]       ) ac]  vrcoivr-A  in-c c:Vv\co~^- 

ssjL.; V*:.       Ti-l  n  "the  ^--.jth  D^V:  .li  Cir'  ^M-  ^via(ntirn  Proj*;;ct,  A 
2*r.:io-.ly  L'-'l^ctt'-H  cor^t  r-ol  rro-p  i  'v  .rln  (.f  nppro\  i-.-.S'ly  tV.f^  iM-ro*  - 
r/.'.VMr  of  :,-t'id.  nt:?  .-it  (.''^•h  of  ^h'*  /rv^n  1^  .'"'h'  oli^  vhlch  h-rd 

^;.t       f^*       '  .         .  ^  .  ^  ^ 

to  tl^O  'tnt^d  obj^otivrl  of  the  .J^rojoct 


.^^•■tzu  • 
•re     s  f'>n« 

I. 


r 


4  \ 


r;t  Mitci.-.i-  of  '  .'If-  .:  ';r-nt,    tho  'Pj2l'£z. 


,      for  t!J       Arvi  ;  ixth 


At  ly^n  rr 
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3. 


?oj^tho,  r>w;^r<ine:^5r'^;f  anc  knowlerli^o  ahnit  work  ciiudcnt 
Gu1  ::orrpf'^.h.r.  third  j^^i'i'^t:^  v:^s  a(^:  Ini^^toiM^d  the  Kno:;;!- 


^"V:)  >sL  vv^^-lr^.cd'  \)y  the  r>/a'Luative 


pul-lir^hod.  r-7  t'^o  '-^t  >\:-i(^,^o  ti  Coo*rd  luu  tinp  l/nit  for  Voca- 
t'c-is  Tr;:-1.  ^--.ru  -V  >/'-ncr,       .    .      •         -  .  ; 


\ 


ho 


. iritis tic"^  1  Yvo(yX\^^n  ur^r-rin  tlii-]  ro:-:/':t rol^  dosij^n  w<^s      t  leri^t 'for 


Y--,     Vhe^^XO^  0.05;  9.01,  a-d  0.001  nrol'.>mty 


3  a 


\ 
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■■'  'SELF-A'.MRKNfCSS' 
The  autcctno  quostion^  for  tho  nnsoss^.ont  of  tjie  self-awareness 
of  the  thli-d,  ^ixth  And  ninth  ^rnde  samples  voi*o  as  follows^^.  ^ 
I.     Do  students  a  positive*  a.tti^de  Unu  under- 

,  .  ^'         ,  standini^  of  thr;:r.solv»-i-s  and  thk  forces  that  influence 

•■  ■  '■     •  '  .     ^  ■ 

■  ,    ■    -    2.    Are  students  able  to  describe  their  owrt  current^ 

'  "      ■  "    '      /    ^  ■    ^  -     ■    '   '  ■•  ■  •  -  ' 

.abilities  ar^Iinita tions?  . 

.     .      3.    Are  students  abW  to  describe  their  ofn  current 


intnrests  afnd^valuos? 


to  studonts  recognize  that  varjous  forces  influence. 

thoir  dovelop;^.ent?  , 

Tlve  r&Iated  evaluation^  questions  were  as  follows: 

'  1»    QatfvyiG^  -  Dp  students  l.nve  a  positiv'c'^titude  and  , 

und.or:>tand"5n.9^' of  thr.xsol  ves  ^aA  the.  forces  that 

influence  their  dovelop:nent?  A 
■  ■    ■  1       ■      .  ;  . 
2.     Trcatiiont  -  Have  tbe^  school  personnel  exposed  to 

career  dcvelop.-rnt  in-.gc  i^/ice  education,  provided 

opportunities  for  strlf-^a-..;a rones s  development  for 

(    .  thoir  slMdr.nts?  .    '    .    •         "        .  • 

3»     ^1] -^£''♦'^♦11  ^  ''^^^  stv.cNWiic-  oxp-.-rjoncing  an  under- 

5t-u,'2irir<  of  'tb-'"K>*^'lvos  And  the  foivos  influencing 

th^^jj-  df.vplo J-..-.nt  Ti.s  n  r-i^^-cTlt"  of  c^cor  develjp-nent 

^    •jfroi-r'vrrr,  /md  (  x;  c-rir^.^c's  w'^nn  the  school? 


^^"^^g^^-^'-^^H^^^g.^l  TnvontorjT  (prirjnry  L.^vel)  v;a:5 -utilized  to'  .  . 

.  ■       '      .  ■  '  ■■     "  .  .       *   "  ■  * 

oV;iain  rm  nzscry.-':v  nt'       thft  evaluation  questions  roga/ding  student 
outcono;^  in  r'Ojf-.av:ar':;r:c5s»     This  inventory  arr^esses  dttitudos  .-  '^^ff-; 

to^M:-d  :5'.Vf  in  ^  >  ::-raT,  atlitvi'if^tt  t<^v;'trd  :-^elf        relationship- to 
r-.choal,  ^-^i.c)  atlit  iocs  tov;ird  solf  in  relationship  to'  peors,     A  fourth 
cVjs^^-rrra/rit  dinr;ni>ion,  attltudns  toward- r.nlf  in  relationslup  to  family, 
'.:is  not  ^drriinisterod  cue  to  tha  i5onr>it>.vity  of  the  quo5utions  this 
t-nrly  .i^:;rf  ■  iovol.  ■  4  C^.pojrite  eccu'e  for  ^bo  LhroB- self  dimensions  is      '  ■ 
•  al^:o  i.rcvidrd.     xihleT;  liGtVtho  moans  and.t  valuo  for  the  control  '  ^. 
^nd  t:-o;it-',rn^,ji-oups:  for  t";;o  Co'^po'^ito  n-foro'of  the:       f^Aj^.r^isal  ^       ^  . 
Iv/f  ;;torv'.  .   ^        '  ■      .  .  ■ 


Table  1     ;  •         "  '  , 

.\  A -^:ri:/trison  of      lf-/n:prair,al  Invontory  Cvv.rj;qsite'  ... 

for"  Ihivd  r-zvadn  Tr.f'.it-oht  i'^nd  ■  Control  Groups  •   ■  ■:  1, 


s  ■ 


^  r- 138  15.93 

■      '  .    51     •  l'j.3;    .  .    •  " 

''':5iT:'-.i  fi.---3nt  bnyond  tl;^'  O.G3  Invol  ^  '        .      •  • 

An  (fXAriin.'i tion  of  Tyhle  1  revunls  t!:at  the  diffcroncp  betwor-n 
thf^' r-nrs  for  tho  t rr- t'^vmt  r^i\r]  cf^rol- froiips  was  sijr'ni  ficAnt  at  tho 
0.05  l^-vf*")/.     Tho  rr.^-iYi  of^tho  trr/,  t;r.»»n  t  u/oup'  was  si  [••pi  ficantly 
l^ru'jtcr  .t;:^n  ctho  i^'-'-^n  of  th^j  ccnlrol.  c^'^up  f.jr  tho  third^r^do  3olf>^ 


50 


:  Tiblo  2  lii^ts  lYiO  noans  ;ind  t'; value  for  the"  Attitutio  ol'  Self  In 

-P.c^V.itTorvihlp  t'O  »Schopl  nuV  ^-^cnlc  of  the  F^nlT-^Ar^pj^a^  sal  Inventory  for 

~  ■        '  ♦  ■■  ,  . 

the  third  g^rr-do  ar;5:o:?^ri!C(^.nt»  ,  *  , 


a 


^      Table  2  .  .  , 

A  Coripiri.-on-  of  po-lf-Apprn ir.il  Juvontcry  -  Attitude  of 
Self  in  Rol-^tionr^hlp  to  School  SiVr.cal o  Scorr^s 
for  Third  Grido  n-oatment  and  Control  Gro\:ps 

Group                              KanTxhtjr  /   -  .  Koan^  „ 

l^eattr.ent                           1^  "       '  ^.66 

C'jnti-ol      .                           51  '^'l^ 

•"^Si^-nific-Jnt  heycnd  thf?  O.IO  IcVel  \ 


On  tho  tlilrd  rrnc^',?  ns-jos.sucnt  of  .illltMi^ns  tov:ard  snlf  in 
i  let  L  i o I ; ^>  I i ip  Lo  i. Luo  1  ^   1 1  »o  t  V  a  lu <-t      . j  ti  i     1  fi 0 ti  n  w  a  t  t he  C  •  1 0 
lov<^:l.,    Tho"rnfi'ih  for  tho  trcatneht  f^roup  v^^s  signif ic^Hntly  f^rcater  ^. 

.''^  thAn 'tho  indUn  for  thn  control  groiip  on  this  sUbsQale  of    tho  Sol. f-* 

■  .  '   '       -.1  ■  .  '  ■  ■  .  /        -      •  ■ 

Table  3^i:,ts  tho  r. --on:;  and  t  valiie  for  the  Attitude  of  Self  in 
i^nlriti(.nr.hip  to  Pi  vr  nibr-calo  of  the  ^3^1  f A-prn i  rji  1  Jg^-^Qntp ly  for  the 

TaoIo  3  * 

A  Conpirison  of  S?lf-/.Lpivn-al   Invi^ntory  ~  Attituno  of 
Lw^lfv^in  il^^l-it.  lon.Ojip'  to  Vrr^vr.  r^Vrrn]/^  riyvroj^  for 

'ih:i/^d  Gi-do  Trc'.t  vMil  ;n\d  C'>:.t  r-jl  ' Or  »upi;  ,     '  4 


Control  ,  ■         '      .  '  .  '^.61 

f 


1  .-^o' 


a,. 


^^irnlfio  wit  V  y-nd  J  l;o  0.10  L.vol 


On' tho^  thiixl  [-r^^dC'  anr;rr:i  r.ont  of  attitudes  tovird .  solf  in 
rcl:itio.Kshjp  to  po^.-vr,  nn  i.yS     n/ili^' n  of  Tiblo  3  reveals  that  tho  t 
V-'^l'i'?  •::'is  si^jni.  ric/t/;t  .at  t/^e  0.10  Icivol.  '   '?i\o  rr.can  for  the  treatrr.ent 
,;roMl>         slijni  x'ic.tntly  gr^:'Ht^-r  th-vn  tko  ^re-in^  for  •  the  control  gvoMp 

Tnb'lo      11st3  tho  :  ;i.ns  nnd  t  v-nluo  for  th.o  Attitude  of  Self  in 

C.'MPrc^.l  ^mbr.C:ilo  of'thr^  GnjT-- ^J'Ja•a  l-rai  *Invf^r.lorv  for  the  thitxl  grade 

*  • 

.'<.-,.V<:s.':7:<.nt,  ,  -  • 


A       i.-.-irj  :.on  of        f..Ai-.;,i  \1  r.il  LiVp.tbiy  -  AttiturJo  of 
.S^'if  In  C-  n '••;■•<  1  - -i      .S  ;.ji>:.s  for  TViin^  Givido 

Trr"t:-..'nt  Aj-.d  d-jntrol  Groups 


Group  . 
Control 


133 
51 


^;f■on 
5'.  63 


;Dlf?ufi(Mnt  boyond  the  0.10  Irvol 


.On  the 'r>c.;:-s;'.si.nr'nt  of  Alti  t/:d^y?  of  Sol  f  in  G.  ji.^ral  subr>calo  of 
lb'?        r-.At>-/;0         ^-^i'-^  bhf?-t  v'll'ur  vjas  r^i  rMf  IrJ-mt  at  the  0.;iO 

l>vrl  :^i;r  tho  third  ,;i.*^'h'*  i-.-::^'irr, nt.     Iho  r.r-.in  for  th(=;  troatinotit . 
>;r.'..'vn  -.sin  si       r.icMnUly  ;;r^  -^t'-r  thi  n  the  r:ean  for  thn  cQntrol  [n'oup 
on  thir,  ::ub:^cnlo. 


'i  r:  tf'-ri'o  to  rjjt'i  1  r/' tr^  nsrof^nnient  oi*  thn  ovnlM..</tir^rl  quor;tions  for  th" 


7a 
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•       ■   ■  ■■■■       ■          ■  '  ^  ■  / 

sixth  grado  r,nn:ple53.     Four  dimensions  of  attitude  tovjard  self  .were 

\ 

rissc.*;r.C'd  throu^^h  this  iiv/cntory.-    The^se  Hraonsions  vcre :  .  general. 

Yninily,  peer  aSd  5?chcol.    A  coinposlte  ncoro  for  the  to t^^  inventory. 

'  v:as  obtained.                                                                      '        -  ]■■.- 

Table-  5  lists  tho  r.o;ins  .?.nd  I  value  for  the  cnnti-ol  and  treat- 

monL  giwup:,  uii         C.>4;..^1U  ^c^.u^\U\c  Snlf-Appr>aGa:i  Inventory-.  ^ 

• 

'   ■             -                      *'  %ble  5  ■ 

• 

•                          .          -  ■ 

■  .A  CoTTiposite  J3f  SelfuAppraii5al  Inverlftory  Co:itposite  • 
^    Scores  for  3ixth  Gr-ido  Treat-c^nt  and  Control  Groups 

*  . 

Groupi  ,                           Ihnbcr        ' Mean   •.             t  / 

■  1 

Treat:,K3nt                          130                     26.10  ; 

\.               ■          -  -U.ll* 

'    Control                          98                '30.55    '  V 

• 

■  .     ^'^Sifnificant  beyond  thn.O.COl  level 

An  txamln-ition  of  Table  5  i^ovcals  that  t^a  t  value  for  the 
c-.rnpaVAr.on  of^  th3  mr-ins  for  tho  f^ixth  f^ra^e  fironps  on  "the  Corr.posite 

sco.ro  of  th6  ''^'lL^-'::^.^::!!!:.!!  Vrl'lllClS^"^''''^  sicnlficnnt  at  the  O.OOl 

liivnl.     The  it^an.  for  the  contz-ol  ^u'^'-^P  ^-"^^  ;iii;nifi'cnntly  p:roatcr 

• 

than  the  noan  f6r  th(?* tro.'it::ont.  f^ixrip. 

Table  6  lii;ts  tho  v.ornw  rind  t  value  f jr  th.e  sixth  prade  control  . 

and  troatr-irnt;  [groups  on  tho  Attitude  of  Solt  In  fclationship  to 

• 

i 

Dcliool  j-:uhL;calo*of  t*ho -[;j:a^r^Aj;ji^^^^ 

• 

• 

ERLC 

•              ^                                                                       .'■9  . 

Ti-fc3e  6 

A  rr;       ri        of     •!  r     ■;■ :  •  i ••■nl  T:.v.  riirT^ry-a-^'-  3. fudo  of 

fur      ..th         Ic         'Vrnt  ,fy:  O  n':.:'Tl  Gi-oups  ,' 
G'.  c'p 

C'-'fili-ol 


;v;:r.'r. 

vjo  • 


p.  16 


'1 


/ 


Th.o"  t  ■  vr!  I  lo.  r^jr  1.!  a  co      r I r^^n  of  7:r  i:vi  V..'tv:t  '.:i  thr^  sixth  ,^rado 


:o  :.r»Tn  for  t>:G  ti\'at'f.<>:iL  ,'/*ouo  on 


till:,  'rjr-::-.cnt» 


^id  t  ro'»lv:<  nt  \ri#Jpn  r-n  t].o  ',ttr.  iJe^of  S-lf        i.V-1  itior.r.hlp  to 


Tt'  at'  ■»  »it 


,  C>       -a  ). 


130 


\:  "'hln  of 
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•  Th^o  t  v.ilue  fpr  Lho  co:npaijiFon  of  rle-'ins  hotwcon  tho  r;ixth  ^^rade' 
tivtVr.rnt  ar:d  control  hjr-jun:;  on  D^d^^ssossT.cpt  of  Attitude  of/solf  ^ 
in  ,U  >^ii^o:yi}l\p  to  Pnoi^s  r.ub:;cale  of  thQ^ol  f>^Annrai?:al  Invnntary  ums 
sir^ni  rv:;":nt  /it  tha  O.O5  level,    .Thr^  rtf\nn.s  f^^r'  the  control  group  vms 
i..y'!iriointly  [^rr^-^.t^^r  tli.m  tl.o  :'!oan  for  tho  trcitr.ont  group. 

T'^blo  8  llf^ts  the  nuMns  nnd  t  vnluo  for  tho  sixth  grnde  treat- 
.  mont  and  control  ^jrouns  on  tho  Attitude  of  Solf  in  Poc^Litionshlp  to 
Family  f^ub.scale  of  tho  Solf-^/-nnrai;^.'^l  Inventory,  ,  . 

Table  8  ■  ■ 

A.  C'> -.pnriij-on  of  Snlf- Appriiual  Inv^^ntory  -  Attitude  of  ' 
J  Holf  \n  P.^lat I  ri:--.h in  to  f-^nily  C.:bscalh  Seoros 

for  Sjxth  Grr.cio  Trr-i t-".»^'vt  ana  Control  Gi^^'ips 


Gr  vip  fuirvVor  j  K'^an 

T>i-ntrf:nt      "  130 
.Control  98        ,  - 


15?. 87 


'Hio  t  vrluo  for  t!*.'^  conpnri:3on  of  moann  hnU/o^^n  tho  sixth  f^rcido 

tr«.it.--.  nt  ;;nd  control  ^.^.^ups  on  tlvi  nr.ro.s.-^r.^^nt  of  AttituHo  of  Self 

in  j'jO -1  i  ii>)Vv})i  j) .  t')  ivi.iily  f;uV:*cN'^lo.  r>h^x*:d  no  si|;nificAnt  difference 

l.otv*  -n  tho*  trpit  -.f.nt  ^rA  control  ,  roups. 

bib  9  t!r^  ni>.nns  nmJ  t  vnluo  for  the  sixth  z^^^^^  tr»,^it- 

'\rnt  And  control  ^^roups  on  tV.o  Attitude  jjf  l^Xi  in  Gonoral  sub:scilo 
*   .  "•'■;'* 
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Table  9 


•c.piirison  of  Coif  ".-...^a  \  ^ 


Group 
Control 


'7 


130 
93 


'      '^^-^-i^i-nt  b.yo;;d  the  0.001  level 

1^ 


Woan 


11.76 
13.17 


t 

-'^09* 


™  -oup.  ,...3  .si,,,rieant  at  the  0  001  1      1  ' 
^or  tl,  control  -  ,     '  ,     .  7  * 


-  ..o... ........  ,.,.,„„  : 

.         ^                         -•^'  --:v  ..-..:noo,  .nd  (3)  .i^itw 

.  .1  1                                        '               •      '  '  :  ''f'i-  < n  vitv 

■•■""HK.n  U                  .....      ,        '  ,-  /  -'■'•■"  '-■V.vio 


v.. 
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Table  10  lists  the  means  and  t  value  for  the  ninth  grade  treat- 
ment and  control  groups  on  the  Composite'  score  of  the  Career  Vacation 

f  ■        ■  •         '    •  .  ■ 

"Affective  Assessment  Qg^stlonnalre,  .  . 

Table  10  ^ 

A  Comparison  of  Career  Education  Affective  Assessment 

Questionnaire  Comj-osite  Scoz'es  foy  Ninth  Grade.  •?  ' 

Treatment  and  Control  Groups   > 

Group  Number  Mean 

Treatment  IS^  VfZ.Yk 

0.01 

.Control  125  172.11 

,f 

The  t  value  for  the  comparison  of  means  between  the  ninth  grade  ♦ 
treatment  and  control  groups  pn  the  Composite  score'  of  the  Career 
Education  Affective  Assessment  Q^aestlonnaire  showed  no  si^ificAit 
difference  between  tha  treatment  and  control  groups. 

Table  11  lists  the  means  and  t  value  for  the  ninth  grade  treat- 
ment and  control  groups  on  the  Importance  subscale  of  the  Career 
Education  Affective  Assessment  Qaestlonnairo.    This  subscale 
measured  the  treatment  and  control  groups  perception  of  how  important 
various  career  education  factors  were  in  their  own  self-develo.pment. 

Table  11 

A  C0mparison^  of  Career.  Ef!ucat^on  Affective  Assessment 
.  f  CJuestidi^naire  Composite  Scores  for  Nint-h  Grade 
Treatment  and  Control  Groups 

Group  Mimber  Mean  t 

Treatment  154  5U.61 

Control  '  55i31  . 


-0.89 


)/ 


Til 

12a 


/ 


^  An' examination  of  T.iI)1g  11  roveals  Vi^t  although  the  mean  for 

(ho  coV^^trol  [-roup  vnr,  rni[':\tly  hlf/j\nr  than  the  noan  for  the  treatment 

proup,  the  t  vnlue  did  not  inrJicato  a  r>irnificartt  dlffprence  between 

♦ 

the  tr.o.-^no. 

Tho  n»;ans  and  t  value  for  the  ninth  rrrfde  treatment:  and  control 
groups  on  the  Conpetcnce    ubscale  of  tho  Car(>er  F<^ucation  AffectivQ  | 
AgsriMnrr.pnt  Qae5tionnairo  are  listed  in  Table  1?.     The  Competence 
"^.•mbscale  n*?asured  tho  r>air.ples'  perception  of  hov7  proficient  they 

wore'  in  ncvonte^n  cire^^r  dcvolopment  principles  and  skills. 

*         •  . 

Table  12  . 

A  Cor.p'iri-^ion  of  C^.rot;r  F^jjc-'^ ticn  Affective  As'-'^^n^'nont  ^ 
Quc:5-tion:Vilre  C'..  .potr  noc  Coo:v;s  for  Ninth  Grade 
TrrAtm^nt  and  Ctmtrol  Grcips 

rU'oup  .  *    ICumber  .Mom  t 

Tro.it'-.ont  63.98 

O..32 

Contral  Z'  125  63.66 

'Ihc  t  viluo  for  t\o  oonp-i rV.-on  of  ■".oans  bc-ty/nen  tho  ninth  f^rade 
trf--t t -.••nt  r.fid  control  (T-. mj.:;  on  V.-.n  C  •  .nctr.r.ca  :;ub:5CAlo  score  of 
tho.  C'lr^-r  r  lJ15*2y"0.    rr»v^ t,<  /f.  A- s-v-nt  C:iof; tjonna irg  showed  no 
j-.i.  niric.int  difr^r  hotv;  *«;n  tho  trvatn«;nt  and  control  j^'roiips. 

;.\blo  13  ll-tu  tho  r.-in-:  and  t  value  for  tho  niuth  j^radn  trcnt- 
mf.'nt  .^nd  control  fr^.]T>  on  thn  P-.^hnvjor  rul  ?*cale  of  tho  Career 
•^'^^'Jl*"^      ^'''^^ Xl!'"   ^'•'*'*r' ^' *       -/jfv  t.-^  or".:iiro.     Tliis  suboc^ln  r.j\a*^urod 
th<j  :\r.nl.:r.*  ]  .,rcf:;1- Ion  *  of  I),  ir  '  r*volvrr.^'nt  in  ty]^ioal  cnr»';or  educa- 

58  ' 

a '3a 


Tablo  13  ' 

A  Comparison  of  Career  Education  Affeo'tivo  Assessment 
Oiestionnairo  Behavior  Scoras  for  MLnlh  Grade  > 
Treatment  and  Control  Groups^  n 


Group 
|rcat^cnt 
Control 


Noiiber 

125 


IpS 

Mean 

53.55 
53.11 


t 

0.01 


An  examination  of  Table  13  reveals  that  although  the  mean  for 
the  treatment  group  va^yslightly  greater  than  the  mean  for  the  con- 
trol g:roup,  the  t  value  did  not  indicrvte  a  significant  dif^rence. 

\ 

Su'-jn-^ry  -  Sf»lf-*Awironoss  \ 

 ^  ^  .   ^  ^ 

The  results  of  the  s^ilfr-av:3r(?ncss  measurement  of  the  third,  sixth 

and  ninth  grade  treatment  and  control  samples  indicated  the  follo\^ing 

incjings:  \ 
For  the  third  grade  assessment,  the   treatment  group  \ 
oxcecaed  the  control  group  in  positive  self-auareness 
including  tho  dlr.f.nsions  of  positive  attitude  toward 
self  in  relationship  to  school,  positive  attitude  ^ 
toward  self  in  relatioriship  to  poors/ general  positive 
attitude  toward  self,  and  on  the  composite  self- 
asscsnmtint  measurement. 
2.     For  tho  sixth  ^rado  ?»sscssment,  tho  comtrol  gr^oup 
exccoded  tho  troitm^^nt  ^roup  in  positive  se  If/. 

av;arfino5S  for  the  di.'r.onsions  of  positive  attitude 

■  I 

toward  coif  in  rola tlor.ship  to  school,  positive 


14a 


*  att.itjdij  tnvinl'  ri^lf  In  reUtionahip  to  poors,  rcnoral 

positive  ittit  :.io  tcv/.'ii'd  solf,  and  on  tho  con}p5itivo 
tro^^''CiC^rr:C^*'^\cnWf^crxl/>xl:o^nti^  -  uT:h  no  significant, 

ulffor'-r.co  V(^tv;ot  n  thn  trc^atrjo-nt  and  control  groups  on 
tho  d^'-.on.-'ionG  of  nttilud.e  tov;ard  snlf  in  relationship 
to  fninily,  .  /  " 

4 

3,     For  tho  ninth  [^vario  nct^^^rr.ont,  there  v;as  no  slgnific-mt 
■  diff erfjr.ccs  hctv.-ccn  the  treatment  and  control  £;x*oups'  on 
'         ■       <•  tho-  C^r-'.  -r  r/'  N:ntioa  Aff^^ctivo  Agro^rnont  Qre?-^ tionna j re 

Co:-;}.c;' itc  ooora  or  on  the^-^ubscales  of  I-^portn.nce,  Conp- 
.otr-co  or  F.7h-)vior.     Tho  dirocticn.-'lity  of  the  :r,rans 
rv/orrd  th'?  trr  atT.r-iit  .,;i'ov.p  on  tho  0  -posito,  C^.^petonce 
rmd  E.:h.-^v'.6r  rcoror>.'    H.n  dimctionalit/  of  tho  rHean  on 
'    •  thci  I'.p':  rtnncf*  score  fnvored  tho  control  c^oup. 


p-e  ..^^N-r'-.^  sM--  t^7^'>  f'  r  ^  ^f -mt  of  t.ho  .?-,;Trnr.of*s  of  and  . 

Vr.  vl-^  -  rl;  jt  vjrk  of  tV.f  t-.irH,  r.ixth,  r.inUi  and  tvolfth  crade 
pi W'  ro  "'.r;   roll'.  ■  '  '  , 

1.     Vo  :.tU'^  ntr.  h^vo  an  u:  yjr.startUn^^         av;ar^  r/G?;??  of 
•  -vork  ir.':lv.dlnrv.v.ork      f  1  ItiDi^^ ,  du'tlo:i/?nd  aVilitics 

.  d?  '  " 

':ivu  t:\  1  ••'.\/»r  d'iUcn  .vrd.j'i-'ju  1  r/'d 
'litl '  :5  r^f  ^:\^■^•rf^t  l.-^'^'^  of     ^rk?  .  • 

3»     To  s^j-Vntr  krv.w  th'»  H  i  f  ^'-rM-.fN^s  in  work  corviitions 
.'.r.d  T'ijrn  f'\   '  /  Arroc^i-itrd  with  v.ork? 


ERIC  1,., 


GO 


An  additionlToutco^e  question  was  spedifically  designed  f6\ 
the  sixt^.  ndnth  and  t/lfth  grade  sn.plos.    This  question 'vas :  Do 
students  know  the  entry  roquir.nonts  for  major  types  of  wor^ct 
.      The  rolntod  evaluation  quostions  were  .as  follows: 

L    CMtco.0  -  D.  stueonts  h.vo  an  understanding  and  aware- 
^     '      nessof.work  conditions,  duties,  .nd  abilities 

needed?  .  ,  .        ^  ^  I 

^2.     Treatment  .  Have  the  school  personnel  rcceivins  career  • 
■      .  Vd.vel6p.ent  in-service  Education  effectively  provided 

opportunities  for  students  to  develop  an  awareness  and. 
.  ^knowlodee  nbout  vrork?      •         *        ,  , 
/  3/  Romional  -  ^  studofits  indicate  :vn  understanding  and^ 

..  awareness  of  the  various  aspects  of  work  through  an 
^     exposure  to  career  dcvol^^^v.nt  education? 

Mnrk-  Atiargp"'-  -  "itrd  Crude 

•    „:v.1nlst<,.-cd  to  obtain  an  a»r.o=«<.nt'  of  tho  evaluation  ouostlons 
ro.:^rdlng  .tudcnt  outccn.s.    Thl»  30-"-  te=t  .c.suros  thL^d  ..ad, 
3tu.K.nt»,WwUdeo  or  JO.  =l.Uarltl.s.  occpatlonal  dirforo.ncn,,  and 
tools  u»od  m  various  oooupatlons.    In  addition  tho  test  provide,  a  . 

Compor»lte  score. 

Table  lU  list,  the  ncans         t  value  .for  the  Ccnposite  r-core 

.for  the  third  cr.de  a.snn.x.mt  of  work  avarono.s. 


Gl  16a 


'( 


A  Cor.i;Tr.i  .von  of  p-r.-cr  K:.'--.'.'!     .jo*  Ti-s\  -  Ccnposite 
*     "  ..  Go  -s-.-.=^;-.r6i<  Xhi  r.J  Gr-.do"Tr-;-'.t:nenf     '  ' 
•      i  And  Coritl-.o'l  Groui.is  "  '  ,  ''■ 


Group 
Control  - 


.  123 


Mean 
23.72 


•2.07 


a  * 


Si^inific.-mt  loyp;-,d  tho.*0.05  lovol 


(Tho  t  vn^.iio  for  tho  cor.y.^.vxsKjxi  of ,  npAns/hc?twcpn  -the » third 


'-■^^  C'-ntrol  groups  v:a5  r-i vnif ic:ant  at  the  O...O5 

cf.  the  -Cr-.-T-r  Kncwlrvn-o  TrsU     Tho'  m-.m  • 


l-/cl- far  Co;..     .  _  

^  ■# 

for  the  ornft^^l' .:i-':-vp  5-/i'.-nirica^.tly  ^^^cator  "^an .  the -rnean  for 

iT.e  ncsns  -'^ua  t  vilue  for  y^h'3  .t:hird  /^r'Ak;  trpAt:nont  nn.d  control 

f.r'oupa  ou  the  :iir:thM'ity  cf/joi-3  -^uiv^c n  1  o- of  the 

.cf  J^^:>  for      i;  i  :}r.>.-o 


( 


lit      I  ;  .(..  n  U 


00 


"  7. .00 

-7.01 


'  t 


-0.05 
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Table  16  lists  the  means  and  t  value  for  the  Occupational  Di 
ences  subscale  of  the  Caroer  Knowledge  Test  for  the  third  grade  .work 
awarertess  assessment,  ; 


/  Table  16'  V  ■   '    ^      -  \ 

■  ■■  ^  ■    .       ■••      ■    •  ■ 

A  Comparison  of  Caroer  Knowledge  Te^     'Occupatioiijal  ' 

'\      .  Differences  Subscale  for  Thi xd^ Grade  '        ■  ' 
'  Treatment  and  Control  Groups  » 


Group 
.  Tjjea'tment. 
Control. 


Number 
128  ^ 


Significant  boyona  the  0.05  ^fl^^J* 


Mean 
8.1^ 

Of 

8.77 


-^.61' 


The  t  value  for  the  third,  i 


1\« 


gi\nd^'\|iSiSe6STnent  on  the^  Occ^ationaiy 
Differrjficcs  silbccalo  of  tho  Caroer  Kii^^^^dge  Test  was  significant  at 
the  0.05  level,;    An  exam  illation  of  tl7ejrh^^^^      indicates  that  the  con- 
trol  group  had  d>  significantly  greater  mea.|i  than  did  the  treatrnent 
group.  .  ^ 

Vable  TT^t^sts  the  means  and  t  value  for  the  Tools  sul^calo  of", 
the  Career  KnoxledK^  Test  for  the  third  grade  work  awareness  assess- 
nent.  ,  '        ^   .  '  ' 


.  Table '1^^   v    ,  ' 

A  Conparis^rt  of  Caroer  Knowledge  Test  -  Tools 
Subscale  for  Third  Gi-ndo  Ti^oatnent 
alnd  Control  Groups  * 


Group 
Treatment 
Cpntrol 


Number 

99  / 
128 


Keah 
^  8.58 
8.76 


-1.09 


6;i 

18a 


The  t  , value  for  the  boxpaivif-oii  \:>f  rioi^ns  bofevoRn  the  -l^hlrd  gra^de^ 
trc.-rtrac^rlt  ^ind  cC'/ntrol  f  roup>3  .<ih  t)-iO  Toc^ls  r,uKscale  of  th'o  Car  e'er  '  ^ 
^■Knowlj rrJf^i      st.  hbo>:od  no  si pnific-^.nt  diffcrr^nc>es.  between  the  treat-  * 

*    •  ■    ■    ■   '  '  *  <,  ■* 

Sixth  GrWclo  •      .         ,  , 


The  .  career  Educatir.n  ..Cofraitiv-a  Q-ion tionnalre^  pabllshcd  by  the 
^Kinrifsota  Coordinating  Unit  fat.  Vocational  Education  was  administered 
to  f)btaln  an/ assos^sir.tvnt  of  the'  evaluation  questions  regarding^'  student 
ou^O'':';.os  jn  v;ork  .VA'arr-noss  for  the -sixth  ^^radd  sa^oples.     This  ihstru- 

^^  ■  ■  J 

rent  viol n%3  a  Cc-^;.o^ite  ^('asuro'nf'nt  of  student  avj^irehess  of  industries 
cccr.'pati  oral  lovolls,  aV-lTity  rr'qul v.v-^r-nts ,  needs  and/or  job  satis- 
fnolions,  wc*>rkin.^  oondi  iion'^,  career  d»:t:i:si<:n-'';c^klnf  p^rOces.^ •'^'^d - 
rr^ploy.Tit-nt  tren':^?:,     A  total  of        itcns  are  included  in  tVfo  test« 


Table        lists  the  and  t  valu^^.lfor  the,  Cc?nposito  score  of 


-   A  Ccr.pa:-"i/-on  of  C/irfcv  Fr^uc"*  ti  r,n  Co /p.ltiv'e 
;  Qyi.y^l]/:)  ,.^.\rc-      :.r;.:>iio  ::e:'>^'e':  for  Sixth 

Gr::r^:'  Trr^at^.-nt  ^ind  C'-^r^'rol  Groups 

Gronp  lumber  *     .  ■       >!ean  t^ 

'  .   ■  \ 


'';3i,.-..iA''..-x,it.  1 '-yex-.-d  tl;o  0.01  Invel  ■       '  . 


,  -P.. 99^ 


64 


The  t  value  for  the  comparison  of  means  betweert  the  sixth  gt-ade 
treatment  and  control  groups  on>the  CoTnpbsite  r.core  of  thd  Career  : 

Education  Cognitive  Q>aestidnnatre  was  significant  at  the  0.01  ljp^el# 

^  ^   — ^  ^  ,i^:r;^., 

An^-exnnination  of  the  means  indicates  that  the  contlvl  gro^-p  had  i4  i    ;  , 

•  ■  •, .  •  •  .  '  "  '■  '  ,  }  ' 
sigrilfipantly  greater  ncan  than  did  tTie  treatment  groyp. 

V.      "    'v  ,  >  .  . 

V/ork  ^AKaren|?ss' ^  Ninth  Grade  -         -  * 

•  The  New  Mexico  Knowlgdfce  of  Occupations  /Test  >;as  administered 

to  obtain  an  assessment  of  the  evaluation  questions  regarding  student 
outcones  in  work  awareness  for  the  ninth  grade  samples.  This  25-  > 
item  teat  measured  the  students*  understanding  of  the  characteristics 
andi  requirar.ents  of  diiTcrcnt  occupations.  The.  test  is  divided  into. 
tw6  subncales:  (1)  Knwl.pdge  of  Job  Characteristics,  for  example, 
hours  of  work,  play,  work  environjnent,  tasks,  de:nand;  and  (2)  Kncwl-' 
edge  pf  Job'  6 rid  Personal  Requircrients,  .for  example,' training,  abili- 
ties,  and  interests.,    In  addition,  the  test  provides  a  Composite  score 

Table  I9\lists  the  means  and  t  value  for  the  Composite  score  of; 

■•'"(■"'.".         ■  ■  *  ^.   "        .    ■  •  \ 

the  New  Mexico  Kncwl p^-^pre  of  Occupations  Test  for  the  ninth  gr^e-^^^ 

'\  -  '  .        •  ' 

assessment  of  work  awaronoss. 


T^ble  19 


A  Comparison  of  Now.  Mexico  Knowledge  of -{Occupations 
Tost  Co^iposite  Scoros  for  Ninth  Grade  \ 

Treatment  and  Control  Groups  \ 

Group        '  Number  Mean  •  t 


Treatment  .  8?  '  1^^.53 

Control  ^  1^*13 


-3.^7' 


I 


''^Significant  beyond  the  0.001  level 
\  2Qa 


Tho  t  value  for  the  co':p'*iri.son  of  moans  botv;eon  tho  ninth  grade* 
ti^catnont' and  contiJ&l  i^:-i'o^ip.s  on  the  Co^-iposite  f^coro  of  the-  ?*Vvy  Mr-xicq 
K no;:!, od re ^ of ; -Co r u pa 1 1  o'? s  Tfvil  '•'^-^  r.i.;:rufic:ant  at  the  O.OQl  l.ovol.  An 
rxr.-i  h.i  tion' bf  tha  rncanr?    ndica  t'cs  that  tho  control  proup  had  a  sig- 

■  ■    '  I     ■■ ,  ^  ■    ...-  -^        .•  :; 

"nificnntoly  gxcat(^r  r.em  than  did  tlio  troatr.^nt  [;roup» 

*     '  \      •  ■  ■  ■  *  • 

■  ■      •  ,K 

Th:  r.c'^^'ic;.  rnd  t  v^.l  ^  for  tj:3  nhith  f^r-idc  trco/tr.ont  and  control 
(jf-ovijJ'^Vfor  the  Knowlc-dfjo  of  Job  Characterictics  subscale  of  tho  . Nf^w 
}*!c^xico  Kno'^^>r3l>^r(r ipf  CcrcT:pal^ions;  Tes^^re  listed  in  Table  20. 


Table  20  • 


A  C-)r^.[5r»rir.bn  *of  How  Xoxiclo^  Kr>ov;lcdF;o  of  Ocri^pations  Tost 


^.pmnr.on  or 

Knovrled'g'o  of  Job  Char^.ct.n-ir^tics  3ub?5oalc  5cor( 
Ninth  GrndQ  Trf^atlr'^nty  and  Con-trol"  Groups 

■G:i<|t:ip  ■ ' .  '''-^       ^^r^.^f*1i' ''; '         V.e^n,  -■ 

Tr^  athont  '  '  B?  7!.23 

Control  .    '    '  123 .        "       /  "  8.11 

''^ni::nif leant  l-;yond  the  0.03-  lovol 


for 


Tho  t  v-^lao  for  fho  c<i:n\:)arisdihr  of  r«,ranr;  bet>;enn  the  minth  ^^rade. 
trt  at-.-'r-nt  ah'J  C'^ntrol  r.roupr.  on  th.^  ];nov;l  r.lr^o  (jf  Cb^ va-ctorif^ tics 

<    •    ■  -.u       .  '  ■ 

r.u^^-'^ald  of  tl:c       i        i  •2ilV^:i'lJilci;!Jl 

nif  lo:mt  at  tl;o  0.0,1  l<;v»-l.    A/l  oX'-^.-nrn  t.ion  of  thn  r-ieins  indicates 
t>,at  tho  contiMl  [;rcup  h-id  a  :ru;o  i  r»cintly  ^-rnqtor  tioa-n  than  did  tho 

'    f     ^  ■ 

.        l\M.o  ^1  V'i.::^s  t*^.'.  r\rnnr>  ra;d   t  vaTuo  for         ninth  ^^rndo  trc^tt- 
r:t  :.r/!  .v.nlr'-'l  j-rojpr.  on  thn  K-i'- v,'l  ■  d/o  of  Job  and  Pr^rsonaV  iV-quiro- 


23  a 


A  Cor.pariijon  of  Mcw  lv.'xico  :-:r.Qv;lod|j;e  of  Cccupations  Tost 
/  ?:novlc-^;;o  of  J^ip  and  Pw^rrwonil  IVquifo  -^'mts  SuT  .scVtIc  . 
S:>orcs  for  i\'irit}i  Grado  'Jreatrnvnt  nnd  ContrSl  Gmups 


Group  ■  \  r!u-nber  Mean 

Control  123  7.05 


-3.19^ 


(ignif leant  b^^yond  .tho  0,01  level 


The  t  value  for  tho  comparison  of  neans  hetv;t--'on  tho  ninth  gx'ade 
,\  -      :    •  .    V  .  _ 

trcatrnvnt  ..and  control  f^ror^ps^on  tho  l^nov/lodge  of  Job  and  Personal 

fi  '   ■  ■ 

i^uii'o.T.cnts  subscalo  of  the         y.:i-<icO  Kncwlodge.  of  Cf-cnpati_ons  TeiVt 
sicnific.int  .it  the  0.01  IlvoI:  'An  nx.-irninticn  of  tho  -ni^^ns  i-.di- 
cato.«>  thnt  thn  control  rrrap  .had  a  .si cnificmtly  t'r.-itor  •nevin  thm  did 
the  trc-^t-nmit  [croup*  • 

Tno         :>j:'-^:o  K^^ovlcd^-o  of  O^^Illir-ltAllill  I^rJL         '^d:ninistorrd  to 
ohtiin  an  prspi.-.s-i^nt  of  tho  evaluation  Ciuostions  rcj/inJin^  ^5tucp.nt 
out-^o-os  in  v:ork  n^.-irencr^s  for  the  .  twolf  th  >;rade  r.-.-nlos.     'D^o.  tost  « 
•r^oii^nmr.        1l.'  -s  ^nci  yi'olds  a  Ccnpo^ito  rc.oro  nt^  v?ell  as  two  snb^ 

■  -  0  ■ 

i;oalo  f.corca  cntiLl<"d,*  Knowlndh*".       '^'^^  Cb.aractcrijitics.  and  Knowledge 

.      /  *  ,•    ■   -  - 

of  Job  and  Pcr'^or.al  Pr^pi  rr -^..-nts.  \, 

Tr.nlo  22  lls'tG  tho  r.'UVi  and  t  value  for  tho /.wolf  th  ^;r.r^de 

trprt-vr.t*  and  control  groups  on  the  Co.apo!.lto  .  scoro  of  the  J^r^dc;^ 


67 


-    ■     ^       .       TaMo  ?Z        .  ■      .         '  . 
A  Cc;%f ar j.'iion  of  i:'.;  Mr-x.lco  Kr.cv;lof?f;o  of.  Cccujntions  Test 

and  Conti'ol  G2*oups    .' -'••'fi'- 'x-v  . 


Control 


72 


Koan 

17.00 

17.18 


.0.40 


An  rxMinnVion  of  'Table  22  reve.^lsu  that  no  si'f;mficAnt  rfif- 
^f»r'^•'-oG ■  oxifjtcd  l«Vt'v;pen  the  rannns  for  the  troatnont  and  control 
pyoMp*^  <n  tho  Ccnprs'i iti»  :'co5n  of,  t.h»?  :.r>\^  Mexico  KnovTo/^p^e  of 
*-U'f^\lJl'l  Z^^l:!,  tv:nlft)i  ^rrac'e  ansnssr'-.eat.. 

The  li^Nin*;  'inci  t  vniuo  for  th',^  twr^lfth  f;radb  trent'U'nt  and  con- 
trol VJ'^'^]^;i^on  t}.o  Kr,c-.'lr'^}r;o  of  Job  Ch.irn  j  toristics  nubncale  of  tho 
Nr.-;  M^vj^i/^o  Knovl(/c^^o  of  Z^Jii,         liGt^;d  in'Tible  23. 


Tablo  23 
•.  •  • 

A  Crl;in.rv.on  "^f  l^i  W  !-'^''?:ioo  K*)' .v:l of  Ocoup:^ t j or.s  Tc^t 

.\o;v]f-i/^.)  6f  Jcyo  ChMv..-t.  rM;t  ICS  L^ib.scuTo  for  T.;oifth 


Tit 


nt 


rol 


;.3  '.rc'T 


7.75 
8.06 


■1.13 


The  t  vnluo  Tor  IVo  oor^p^rit-on  of  r'.'nnf?  b-^tw^'t^n  tVo  twelfth  [^rac^o 

tr»"iVvint  a:vJ  (:f>r  t.rol  jT' uj'^  on  tbt*  K:>  •-•'^  (  {{^n  of  Job  C' r-iracterif^tics 

•>  »        '  ■       *  * 

b*'"  '  i ;  frr-', V.->tv;*''»^n  t^iO  trrMtii^'nt  and  control  t'rjop. 
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Table  2U  lists  the  r.oans  and  t  value  for Hhe  twelfth  grade 
treatr':'/nt  and  control  group;;  on  the  Kr.ov7lfi.'?£;cf  of  Job  and  Personal 
Rffqulrr'nnnts  t^ubscale  of  tho  ^>w  Iv>xic.o  KnowlodKe  of.  Occupations, 

*  Table  2^  .  .  .  ^ 

a' Conparlr,©n  of  IIow  Mnxico  Knowl-ijdco'' ofi^Cccupations  Tost  - 
Knov;l()dgo  of  Job  andl  Pfjrsonal  P.o(]niro:annt5  T.ub.rcale 
Scorus  fir  Ti:?)lfth  Grade  Ti^eatnicnt 

and  Control  Groups  ■    '  * 

Group  •  ■ffinber  'Mean     ^  .  t 

Trr.itT.ont  [72  9.25 

/  '  .0.51 

Control         .  ■  /  ■  ■  9.11 

^ t  v""^.       ^(^v  cr- "I     ron  of      nnii  b-itv.'cnn  the  twelfth 

grade  tmat-ncnt  and  ccyntroX  f^roups  on  the  Knowlodgo  of  .Job  and  .Pbr- 
,Ponal  i:r,yalrr  lonts  -;ui-:>calo        the  :C>  v;  M>.-xico  f:}}r!^^:lzS.  2L  Occv^P^ ^-ions; 
Ti:r>t  sKo-.:':cl  no  slpniricant  differences  botwfion  t};e  treatment  and  con- 
trol [T'-UpS.  '  .  .      '  .  . 

The  results  of  the  :nonfu ru  nout  of  vrork  av/ar^-neas  of  the- t1«iird,  - 
siicth,  ninth*' anrir^'twolfth  (^rade  >wTrr.p^i>s  Ijviicatod  the  following 

findings::  '  '      \  ^  '  ■ 

1.     For  tlin  tliini  ,i:rnde  as;:os.":ont ,  the  control  f^roup 
nr,-qn  'fv^i-'^ '.dod  th'?  tr^^-i  I -.c  nt  prcup  nean  on  the  fol- 
io\An\T  fi3-.pn:iior.s  of  vr^r>:  av:a rfr/'SS  : 


/ 


b.     Cvcnj    ^-  rr-iil  0 !  n\ . r "r 0 o''*  nuhv-calo  of  the  i^ro^ 
s  >       '^ir'-^nt  Hifr*  IN  ;\'!Py  V:'V.;*nn  the  r.'-'uis  of  tV.e 

a.     '>:.r.ll,'}i-ity  of  Jobs  r.uhscalo  of  tho  £2£L[\Z.  ll'Iiiilz 

.  lii.     To-.lr.  ^^:t^"cMlo  of  the  Crrj-;^  K-^^^^^^ 

Th'--  f!  j  vrcti^-r.' lity 'of  IT..?  r;<:.a;is  favored  the  control 
X^'A  up  on  ::b^ll.'":i-i  ty'of  J0I3  orA  '7ools  .subocnlRM. 

Toi'  M;-^  :  Ixth  :  ra'!'^  .M  i^-.i'rri'vnt^  a  (rr-  uiricon  of  tho 

r.car.iT-  n.  uc"^t»  1  t::it  tho  cc.  ntrol  '  ^Tvjup  si^nif  Icaiitly 

/I 

c/ctM'  i^'-i  tlv/ tr-         ht  ,;r-:5-in  on' tl^o  0  np^^silj?  :  core 

l\>r  ^ho  r.-^^^th  J  t  r 'i-  r-nt ,   tj.-^      an  ff  th  i  CvM:trol 

'        :  Mo'  !itb^,:i-< 'it.^r  t;  \n  tho  r.-m  of  tl-o 

y  ,  r:-.    !•  '      Of*  C   -Mi-'if'^f^'  T .ns'woll  v-j?  on  tho 
■J':..  of  J'.l  C\'i:/u'^r  ri'-Lior  'inJ  ^:r.ov?r:!/o  uf  Job 

'•..'i  *  '  \i  ni   :     j:  i  v      n*-;   ?  Mb-  :.tb-r;. 

f,  •,.•;•.■!  fa..!  !  •.*>.■..•.        11.-       'n.-.  '"'f  J.'-'^  .'..nlvol  . 

•  ,,  i  r.t  ;t' ■;;     '-■  i  t!  '  ;  '->'i-'";  of         '.v. ;'.■:/_ •.ril 


7d^ 


■   .     ,      1  ... 

the  r^onns  f'lrornd  tho  control  rroup  on  tho  Crnposite 
scoro'And  the  Kncvlpdce  of  Job  Charrictcristics  sub- 
r^calo.    On  tho  Knov;l(  d^n;  of  Job.^nd  Personal  Rnquire- 
!nentr>  subscalo,  Iho  diroctionnlity  of  Uiu  iheans  favored  . 
the  trrntnont  ei*<^Mp. 

co:-;rh:rRNcr  i:^^  cak-^sr  deci3ion-:<.\kiag  skills 

Tho  outcone  quo.stlons  "for  tho  fir>co5srr,f^nt  of  tho  career  docir.ion- 
r!'«kinf:  i-kiUi5  of  tho  ninth  and  twelfth  g^de  r^anplos  wcro  as  fonows: 
!•     Do  students  cvidonco  skills,  a^^arcnoss,-  and  activity 
involve -lont  in  idc^nU.fyinp',  locatinp  and  utilizing 
Infor/.atior.al  r.;:3  0'U'Cf^*5  for  earner  planning  and 

2.  Aro  st\idi.-ntG  able  to  ir!..nt.ify,  locate  and  utilize 
sourcor.  of  inforr:ntirn  to  solvn  c^-rot^r  d^iH.sion -ir.akinp: 
probl  or..??  ■  ^ 

3,  stucUrits  know  tV.c  ntof)5i  to  bo  tak*;n  and  tho  factors 
to'bo  c"nrO(Ur*'d  in  onr^  nr  planning?  ,  . 
Vrj  ntufimts  ^f'n,-;onstr.-it*?  active  1  nvolvf --.^  nt  m  career 
drch"lon-'^'^kin*>:? 

Ty^o  rotated  ('Valuation  om'^t  t  Ibrir,  wcro  an  follos's: 

^1:  -        -*'id*;:;ti;  rvid-ncf'  rkillf^,    •     n-noj'^,  nnd 

}rl'r,-n  ^•iVMlv,  ^.nt.  in  r^vii^-i     ;nr,  .-.(^  and  .uti- 

>^  irf  j!-"'..i'.''j^'>l      *  -'uro  r^  for  c.-M^-nr  pl-inrnn^'  and 
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Troat;^rt>r^,t.  -  Htvc  t'.o  .•^ohcol  p.orscnnol  r.ocoiving  cai'cer 
dc/oTop'n.')nt  in-r-oiviou     iucA tion  offoctivcly  provicfl?d 
:i\'}(\('nt  i%;;portunitics  f or  carrfu*  plvinning  ^nd  declsion- 

r.'--kir.[C^  :^.ctiv1  ti*^s  and  awnr(^r.j:'5  devnlcpr.cnt? 

1 

n.  rit,  .-irj.i  rkill  cic vflop: )ont  in.  earner  planning  and 


Pnrk  C  of  t;>*f  ^j'vr^-j^  iLl'iC'^ '  J  'r^t  rnvcntory;  by  Super  and  Forrest 
VIS  n  .!ninij;t''^rcrj  to  r.blT/in  an  •-''^rr'r.f r;t  of  tho  evaluation  quostions 
r  \  (?i.nfV  stviJ  ^'^t  ..>utco:in3  for  11:0  ninth  fjrade,  P^rt  C  is  an  Infor- 
KiL'.oa  -If.  J  C  G  i:.lr,;i--:''-.Vi  n;^,  rca  1.^,  vrlin  ch  co;itains  3^  itrtis. 

T-]h'?>J5  lii  lr,  ty.:i  .'-^r.s  .^^nJ  t  vali:o  for  tl'.o  C'^-'.posito  i;coro  of 
th';  I  ifoi.-.-llon  '  .'Z'  r  ,^r.-^y-^-:  w.t^  f^j-^lo  of  the  C^^rot-r  D  vr>lrjt  .-r>nt 

.Tr,.-  'rj '"'J''  .'•''n'-^-       f'o  r. .-,  v.       'rnt       'c  • :  r.t/t.T.cy  in  nai'-ofr 

'  ^'  '      i  '  .  .'  ^ 

A  0. -.1-1  rj-'-'-'n        C".  /f  .r     'V'^  ^-\r  '.<'rit  ■  r.^vfiitory  - 
r.r  thf»  Mr.t.h  ^"r^'\'  :r-Ml>.v.nt  j 

'  Gro'ip  ,      '  cr  _  I-'^nn  "  t 

*  *' 

C  r>t,r;)l  1-31    .     -  15.70 


•.O.5U 
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The  t  value  for  the  cc"pir5r>cn  of  r.cms  l;r3tv;con  the  ninth  £rr.^?e 
trontTont  nnd  cont  rol  ^roMps  cn  tho  Inft-rin  ticn  and  Diclsion-Kaking  ^ 
3cr\\<ry>f  Iho  ^.'^r^nr  p:.vnl  ^>r-^f  nt  Tnvrritcry  showod  no  sif nif  ic^nt  dif«-  . 
f«'r.\'':ci«'3  h-'tv.ern  Cfe^  ti\.-r- Ir^A^nt  and  control  c;;ro\jps.  .       .  ' 

"Tho      w  Ki^^\oo  CnriM.  r  Ori>._Mtr.\d  Ac ti  vitir-s .  Cl/?ckl  ist  and  the 
Inforr.ation  and  I>.?cision--Kikine;  Scale  of  the  C^,reor  Dc:velopnrfnt  . 
f  Tnypniory  voro  adrilnisturnd  to  obtiin  an  asj^cr.riient  of  tho  evaluation 
qu.>r:ticns  rot;,nrdinr^  studrnt  oulcor.os  for  tl;n  twelfth  [^rndo.     Tho  Now 
!v  xlco  Cnr'-t^r  Cv}'  :\t^d  Activity      Cl.rckl  ■  rt  is  a  -^^oaaurc  of  the  d'-^groe 
to  •..•hich  f^tudf^nto  hivo  tnkr-n      /.:  .<mly  n^ceptod  ::t^-pyQ^-,a t  assist  in 
•/..^  71     cl.        r  t         :i ,  iJ.  vl'  l.ito  four  rub- 

ccaloV:  includinj'.  r.GUTcrs  of  Tiiformtion,  Frocaroor  ActivitiPfi,  Occu- 
-  patlor.al  Traininr,  an^  Camor  ?lr^r:rA}V^,.     Tho  3>urcrS  of  Infomation 
r,.*3)rc-lo  :>a:arrj  tho  d  --r'^o  to  v;hVoh  .'^^/uifnts  f'^d  ^-nrnr^J  in  activi- 
t'M:s'  tl^it  '-'./jld  ;r.-/lc%?  1rir<-':v:'^.t:on  at,.>  it  occ'ii>i  t  ions  th^t  tho  ,sb;dr:htr> 
^1  r'!  co:/- i  ■'•ri  p.^.     Th^^  C«N:^:r.i  tinj:il  Trair/irA-  -.mI  f^rMlr^  r-r.qf.urod  tho 

r , 

Jf'i^i-r  o  to  v;Kich  r-tid^r.t.s  h.-^H  -^^rau:'d  th.i  hii-'h  :-ohcol  trainin-^  n'.-cdod 

r.ra;-  irt-j  r  tnc  stucU-nt*;  h'ld  v.-^Jo  d^'finito  plnns  rr- j-.M'din^:  vl">t 

th.fy  '-'ill  do  )iirh  '  r]:,  r.l  rr  •  rVj-t  11  r.ru     fi-o  C'..:.osit(^  riooro  ^r 

••,:•)  «  j   •  ^*'v;^^.-,  n,  ^>M"t    ^or  t^.o  t-^-  -1  f'th 


7;i 


^.  Tnblc  ?.6 

A  Cor.}  11' is rM  of         :v'«<ico  C'.rc.r^r  Crur/it^^d  Activitif^s 
Ti-c^tiCM^a  .--nd  Ccri-trol  Groups 
Gruup  I.^LOi'f^r.  '  .Moan  ^    "  t 

Trc.-.t:i,:nt  '      .       '6=3.  ?.6.?.k 

Control  .      '    1>3  ?5.'+l 


0.65 


Toe  t  val'.U2  ,for  tho  cor.pnrison  of  ncans  betv;r>on  tho  tv.'olfth 
Vri^o  trc-ittncnt  n:rd  control  ^raup5  for  the  Cop;posite  score  of  the 

cunt  diff^TfMic^  lutvij^  n  tho  trc  itr.ont  and  tho' control  groups. 

The  :-.ranf5,  ntin^'^rd  ch.viations  ar^d  t  vnluo  for  tl:o  twelfth 
^;r-vJe  trr;it::.cnt  .-trtd  rtjutroX  [M'cips  on  ^ho  Coarcn:j  of  Infur;nntion  ;5Ub- 
■  r-c-ile  of  tho  _r^  w  '■'::xi£o  C^r^'f  r_  Cr*.<  nj:d      t lyj  tij-^'  ^rl-'-j^jlllsJi.  •'^^^ 
liistod  in  Tabic  ?.?^  ^  .  ^.  . 

•  ,   T.' bio  27 

•v  Cf;r.:--'ri/:c;i  of  ^.^^  i*  v  ico  C'.roor  Cr.ir  nt^d  Activitios 

Ch' *;k]3vt  :'-.-ir-".r5  (<f   [nfcr^^t^on  S:^\-r:al<'  ::';orr ^^of* 

'lv;.0rtli         In  'I:-      '-.'-nt  r* J  Control  Grcnps  '*  ' 


0.56 


C.ntrol                                1>S  l^.V^ 

t  v:lt;p  for  tho  c).;  iri-wn  i>f  '»ns  Vr^\v-'?'.n  t):o  tv.olfth 

;.-r;i'\»  tr'-  \t  :.  rit  .'r/l  'M-r^i^^l  /r^^wr-r,  fc»r  TKo  fl'/ui  -'-i  of  [iif.o2:^i  t ion 
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T.>V;ln  29  ir^tr,  tho  -.r'n:.-.  ^■.'.r.]' t  vnl-in  for  tho  t-,:nlfth  f^r-ido 
trr-TtT,rr;t  And  conlrol  n-')-:!""'  f  -r  *.ho  Pr-oni-v.-r  ActiviUnr.  T/abHcnle 


\  Or^y^  v\r^'^r^  of  KoyU-n  "Ar^f  r  Crir-ntrri  Activities 

i:i.cokliat  }Vr^c:irr-r  Ar>t\vUi^s  ryjr-^r.ilo  C,-rort:s  for 
TvN-elfth  Grr.do  Ti^;a tn^nt  nYid  Control  Groups 

Gr?)up  -  r\i:nbf?r  Koan  t  .  ^ 

fii^.'^.t  i-nt  6S     .  5.90 

C-.ntrol  •  138    •  5.''^3 

An  (.v.-.in,-iU«n  of  Tn'olc  ?3  rcvoi'^  th»,t  Ihn  t  value  for  iho  com- 
p.'.rl.-.cn  of  ;,.  v.-.s  V-.-V„.  (n  thrV         fth   •i-^'r-  1i-r>r--nt  ntvJ  oontrol 
t-ruuhs  for  Iho  rr.  o.T^T  Activn^r.;;  ..-ulrcalQ  fcoro  of  tho  iVii-.^;.  li^xlco 
Cnr..-r  Or'.'Mt-d        '^vj  lJjj^J|;h-r'<  IJj- 1  s-lio-.-rd  no  sif:nificint  diffor- 
 \-'^^ •.:.■>  11  M.o  ti-'  Tt-.i'nt  n.r.l  ruMti-o]  fro',;pP. 

■Vhn       Ml.-.,   st'..;    u-d  d  rv  i  .->.  1  ! r.S  .'ni   t  val'if!   for  thr  tvolfth  zvm'.o 
t,-,  -<t-..-r.t  ;.r.d  c  -.truL  |      •^.-n  '  .n  th-  0  :.".ip-.  t  i..;..  1    "i-iuiir.t;  :,u\--CTln  »f 


1.1? 


■!(),( 


'I^he  t"  valine. for  the^ comparison  of  rf.eans  between  the  twelftli 
grade^' treatment  and  cohtrbl  groups  for^tho  Oqcupfational  -Xrilnlng 
subscale  score  of  the  Mew  Mexico  Career  Oriented  Ac'tivlties  Checklist 

•        ■'   '  T~"^~^  ^— 

esho^red;  no  significant  dif f^rtbnce  between  the  treatynent  and  control 
groups^  i  r  J  • 

Table  30  lists  the  means  and  t\  value  for  the  twelfth^  grade  ^ 
treatiuent  ami  control  ^groups  f^r  the  Career  Planning.,  subscale  of  the 
NeW^exico  Cat^eetL/Oi^ient'ed  Activities  Checklist.  '  ^ 

'to  ^  ' 

.•        .    .  "  ,  '  Table  30  .  * 

A  Coinparison  of  the  JCew  Mexico  Caref^r  Oriented  Activities 
Checklist  Career  Planning  Subscale  Scores  for  Twelfth     ^  * 
'  Grade  Treatn(5nt  and  Control^  Groups 

■     ••        ^  -V  '  "  .  '  '  V 

Group  Number  Meati  '  t 


Treatment  '  ^  h,60 

Control    ,  V        \.  138 


^.63 


\v  The  t  value*  for  the^omparison  l^f  meai^betv/een  the  twelfth 
grade  tr^^trr.ent  and  control  groups  for  the  Career  Planning  subscale 
score  of  the  New'  Mexico  Career  Oriented  Activities  Checklist  sliQwed 

no  /iVnifiaant  difference  betweerT  the -ti'eatTnent., and  control  groups. 

\      .   v'.  :  \      ^  ' 

Table  3I  lists  the  means  and  t  Valuator  the  twe^^th  grade  treat- 
nent  and  contj:ol  groups  for  the^ information  and  Decision-Makirfg  Scale 

'    :        ■  \       '    ■       '     '  ■  '     ■  . 

of  th^  Careor  ''^thvp'lopnent  Inventory.  • 


/  76 
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.   7  V         Table  31 

A  Comparison  of  the  Careor  D^volopnent  ^Inventory  -Information 
and  I^J^sion^Iv-iking  ScAle^ScorGS  for  the;  Twelfth 
Grade  Treatrr.eht  and  Control  Groups 

^^W/  -     Number  V  Mean  t 


1.83' 


Trea|^m6nt  20,19 , 

a     '  '  '    "  •       '  ■    •  '.4 

Significant  beyond  the  0,10  level  •  ^ 

The^s^  value  for  tho  twelfth  grade  assessment  on  the  Information 
and- Decision-foking  scale  of  the  Cai-_e_er  ^olop>r.cnt  Inventory  was 
significant  at  the  0;10  level,    A;i- examination  of  the  means  ind?- 
catns  that  the  treatment  group  had  significantly  greater  scores  on 
the  Infomatlon  and  Xy-*<>^^^r^r\-^''^\^rsff^  th'>r         tho  cortrol  group, 

Sumnary  -  Conootoncy  in  Cirocr  D?oi?^i|on-/:ikir.F  Skills 

The  results  of  the  inoa^.urcment  of  the  ccr^.petencj''  in  career* 
decision^making  skills  of  tl^  nii^h  and  twelfth  grade  samples  indi- 
ca^Tid  the  following  ^^ndirigs^; 

1.  For  the^ninth  grade  assessraent,  there  werd^o  sig- 
-       nificant  difforGnces  between  the  treatment  and  con-   ^  « 

t]fcl  groups  on  the  Infomation  and  DacisiSn-Kaking 
Scale  of  the^Carnor  Dovolop^.ori't  Irivontoiy,  ^ 

2,  -For  tho  twelfth  ^radc  assos^:":pnt,  the  n^^an  of  the 
treatment  group- oxc coded  tho  Kran  of  tho  control'  ' 
group  on  tho  Information  and  D.^cision-Iviking  ScaJ^e 
of  tho.  Cnrr^pr  Dovolop-!(>nt  Inventory,     Ko  sif;nificant 


i 
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■  Q 


differences  between  the  means  of  the  ^eatment  and     .       ^  ; 
control  prpups  'were  fdi\nd  o^  the  Composite \s core  or 
:\     the  rollowing  scales  of  the  New  Mexico  Career  Oriented  . 
Activities  Checklist;    Soui^es  of  Inforrnation,  Pre- 


'<rareer  Activities^  Occupational  Training,  an^^Career  . 

■•  -.-^-.-v     •■     .  '"V-.^  •     N  '  .       .'•,:.-*■"■  ~^ 

^  ■■■■     ^ .  •  '  Pleinningp   .  Tha  (directionality  of  the  means  favored 'th^d^  \K 

\\  V  .  ^treatment  group  on  the  Composite  score  and  alir  sub-   '  ' 
»            ■  scale  scores  of  the^W  Mexico  Career  Qj^jSerited  Activi- 

\  ^      ties  Checklist,.  ."^ 

"    \  •  .\        SUmRY  FINDING^ 

In  assessing  the  effectivenods  of  the.  South  Ifekota  Carder  Educa- 


■  tion  project  according  to  the  data  provided  hy  the  eva'^^tioh  study, 

several  precautions  should. be  identified^  in  drawing  conclusions  * 
regarding  the  efficacy  of  vtho  project.     The*  following  considerations 
are  provid<^d  in  order  that  the  findings  will  not  be  misinterpreted : 


1. 


1;     A  higlhly  exacting  student  ou^ju^otri^  evaluation  of  the 

,    ■        ^  "'•  , 

South  Ehkota  Career  Education  Project,  seems  inappropri- 

ate.     The -nature  of  the  South  Ehk^xJ^  Project  is  to  pro- 

vide  in-service  progi*kr»is  in  career  education  as  the 

'^foundation  for  stimulating  the  develojinent  of  ongoing^ 

curricular ,  prq[[rar»s  in  the  schoal.     The  in-se?rvice 

conponent  does  not  specify  the  BX4ct  design  of  the  ' 

curricular  ccKTiponents  of  career  education  nor  can  it  be 

assured  ,  th^^^t-the  teachers  exposed  *to  the  in-service 

'    -■■  '    .  ^ 

■  ■        .   ■  ,  >• . 

33a 
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^        education  will  implcttjent  highly^  testable  models  of 
^  career  education  in  the  classroom.    The  South  Dakota 

•   •  '  '    .  "  .■        •  ^  V 

.  .*    ^  Career  Education  project  services  to  stimulate  an 

'  av/areness  and  understand ing  tliroughout  tKe  state  as  to 

possible  career  davolop:Ti(Mit  approaches  in  the  schools. 
N^.  Tli^Aif  ^.v;,  li  ..v^i-..  Js-'f^./i:.!!  To  evaluation  Tiodel  would  be 


a  measure  of  teacheir  autcomes  r^thei?  than  student  out- 

•       "  7 

coraes.  ^  "  * 


•  2.     A  limits ttqrt'^of  the  present  evaluation  design  is  the 

^  \  5mr*ill  na^ber  of  school^  that  could  be  included  in  the 

V  sarr^pling  process.     Financial  and  measurement  avail- 

.  '  ability  restrictions  prevented. a  Iproader  evaluation  ^ 

■  ■    z^^-    .  /■  _         "        '  ■;\ .  ;  ; 

study.  ^      '  , 

3.     In  this  area  of  increased  knowledge  and  awareiness  of 
^  career  education,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  control  . 
schools  represented  puristic  "models  of  schools  wit^idut 
oareer  developincnt  omphar^is.     One  of  the  highly  plausi- 
ble results  of  the  tenure  of  the  South  Dakota  Career 
Education  Program  is  that  there  is  a  direct  spin  off 

N  to  other  schools-^wheth^  or  not  there  has  been  direct 

-  f         .  .  [.        '  .  ■ 

cxpo-#rf^i  of  the  schools  to  the  South  Dikota  'Career 
Fducation  project.    Additionally,  the  emphasis  placed 
on  incorporating  career  education  into  the  classroom 
fx'om  varis^  rducatlona resources  certainly  would  hwd 
conr^idc^Mble  effect  on  the  deVolopnont^of^  indopcndont 
.    career  education  programs  in  the  control/ schools. 
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r^K    One  of  the  problems  in  assessing  care'or  educj^on  stu-. 
dont  outcomes  is  the  limitations  of i the  tests  used  in 
adequately  representing  the  full  body  of  career  develop- 
ment for  students.    Although  every  possible!,  effort  was 
made  by  the  evaluator^p  to  select  tests  that  were  as 
^  repr:esentative  as  possible  of  the  specified  career  edu- 
.  cation  outcomes,  the  rudimentary. development  of  tests 
in  this^  moasurern^nt  areas  leaves  much  to  be  desired, 
^       The  remainder  of  this  report  will  summarize  the  findings  from  the 
??tudent  assessment  portion  ot  the  South  Dakota  Career  Education  Proj- 
ect ni^Aluat^n  in  relationship  to  the  student  outcome  questions  . 
defined  as  guidelines  for  evaluating  the  project. 

SELF-AV/ARENksS  .  V  ' 

Oatcome  Question  -  Do  studcrits  have  a  positive  attitude  and 

understanding  of  themselves 'and  the  forces  th.'jt  influence  their 

■     ^       :  '  ...     •  • 

devolopiient? 

Evidence  from  the  study  ir.dlc.-ites  that  the  studnnts .  f rom  both 
the  treatment  and  corytrol  groups  had  a  positive  attitude  and  under- 
standing  of  thcmnelvos  and  the  forces  that  influence  their  develop- 
ment.     The  infomation  in  Tables  32,  33  ^nd  3^  provide  evidence  to 
support  the  preceding  conclusion.  J 

Table  32  is  an  analysis  of  the  responses  of  the  third  grade  { 
students  to  each  item  of  the  Solf^-Aonrals'^'^l  Inventory.     The  number 
"of  itclnsnroFl/M 
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.of  th€t.  f our  percentage  categories  are  listed  in  the  table.  Art 
examination  of  Tablo  32  reveals  that  five  items  for  the  control 
group  and  five  items  for  the  trcat:aent  group  had  responses  indi- 
eating  positive  self  acccpt'ahce  for  75.to  100  percent  of  the  stu- / 
dents.    Seven  itcr^s  for  the  cbntrpl  ^vonp  and  12  items  for  the 
ti'uauuunu^  gi^ap  ii.id  x  c^^ponJ^cs  indicating  posilivc  acceptance  for  51 
to.  75  percent  of  the  students.     Fifteen  item$  for  the  control  group 
and  ten  itenris  for  the  treatment  group  had  responses  indicating 

^  positive  acceptance  for  one  to  ^0  percent  of  the  students. 

Table  32 

Item  Means  fpr  Thiixl  Grade  Control  and  Trcat-.ont  Gx'oups 
the  Solf-Appraisal  Inventory 


'     .  ^  [fai'tberN^f  Items 

Percentage  Categories  Control  VTrcatmont 

76  -  100  '  5  I  ^ 

^  '             51-75  <^  .  .  '            7  12 

'^26  -    50  ^  13  9 

1  -    25  ,  ^    -     J      2  I 

Table  .33  prnrents  information  reparHJng  the  response^  of  the 
sixth  gradp  students  to  each  item  of  the  Self-Appraisal  Invf?^ntory> 
Fifty-sovrn  items  for  .the  control  group  and  53  items  for  the  treat- 
•  mont' group  had  rpnponr.W>  indicating  poriltivo  self  ncccptince  for  50 
to  lOO.p.lWnt  of  the  students.     ViM^to  v;oro  a  total  of  77  items  on  the 
inventory.    Only  two  itoins  for  the  control  r^'^^'^P  ^^-'^         xti^x^  for  the 


tnatmont  c^'^^^P  h-^d  rr'r>pon;^os  in-iioitlnr  r^^^^i^^ivo  nccoptanco  by  on^ 
to  25  percent  61  the  sixth  grade  s'^mplc.  ^ 
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Table  33\-  - 


Item  Means  for  Sixth  Grnde  Control  and  Treatment  Groups 
on  the  Solf-Appi\'ti;5al  JjiVOt\to'ry 

i\^amber  <iff  Items  . 
Percentage  Categories  Control  Treatment 

76  -  100  16 

51-75  '  17  37 

26^.    50  '  13  9 

•        .  - 

Table       presents  item  m^jans  classified  into  thrcG  categories 

for  the  ninth  ^rado  students* rorponse    to  the  Affective  Assessment 

I. 

Qiestionnaire^     Since  this  questionnaire  Vas  an  attitude  scale  with 
responses  ranging  from  one  to  five,  the  moan  rosponsos  for  the 
questionnaire  rerponses  were  classified  according  to  an  Arbitrary  • 
belj^/i  average  range  (r)can  values  from  1  to  2,33)f  average  cange 
(mean  values  from  to  3.6?),  and  above  avera^^e  range -(moan 

values  from  3.68  to  5.OO)*     An  ox^^^^nation  of  Table  reveals^hat 
no  itr^rts  had  mfAh  ror^pon^os  in  the  below  average  range.     This  finding 

vas  true  for  both  the  troat-:cnt  and  control  groups.     Twenty-six  items 

,       J  *  - 

for  the  ccntrol  rX^'^P  ''^^^  T-'^  items  for  the  treatment  group  fell  in 
the  aver.if^o  rmro,     Thn  nbov©  avci'afQ  rant-^e  had  20  itnms  for  the 
control  group 'ax)d  32  Hons  for  tho  trcatT.ont  group.  ' 
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Itc-n  /eans  for  Ninth  Grad6  Control  and  Trea tm en V  Groups 
Item  ir^ans  J^^^  ^^^^^^ive  Assessment  Questionnaire 


Mcnn  Ranges 

1  -  2.33  . 
2,kli.  _  3.67 

'JCZ  - 


N-a^iber  of  Items 
Control  Treatment 


0 

26 
20 


0 
32 


Treatnsnt  0,.r.tL  -  P.ve  the  school  personnel  exposed  to  creer 
dcvofopn>r.nt  i„-Xf  education  provided  opportunities  for  self- 
aw^cness  dovclop-.ont  for  their  students? 

This  study-  is  limited  to  =  somewhat  indirect  response  to  'the  , 
J.tion  conc„r„in.  whether  school  personnel/exposed  to  career  develop- 
Jnt  ,n-s,.v.lco  ..duction  h=vo  provided  opp/rtunlties  for  self- 
..arcess  devolop.,o„t  for  .h.ir  .students.   /p,e  positive  seU-avarcnes. 
v*donced  by  tho  study  data^ld  indicat,(  that  students  are  expo- 

„t  that  is  corduViva  to  positive  self  development, 
rlo-nclne  an  enviror.-nent  that  IS  cor.ci-i  ^ 

Strone  evidence  exists  that  third  e-^e  '^^^-^s  In  schools  „hich  have 
received  career  development  in-service  education  ).ve  had  added 
„po..ure  to  the  self-.v.--eness  development  process.    At  the  sixth 
,r,d,:  level,  students  in  the  control  E-up  appear  to  have  had  addi- 
tlo'ral  attention  placed  on  the  self-a..arenes3  develop..eni  process 
At  the  ninth  .r,de  level,  no  apparent  differences  exl'sted  for  the 
.tudents  in  sehooO^h  career  d„veUp,e„t  in-se,.ice  education  as 
compared  with  studeats  ln"  schools  without  the  career  development  , 
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Rnlatlohal  Qurstlon  ■>  Are  stug^ents^exporiencing  an  understanding 
of  'themselves  and  the  forpes  influencing  their  development  as  a  result 
of  career  dovelop:^.Gnt  prograins  atfd  experionces  within  the  school? 

As  mentioned  in  the  limitations  of  the  study,  it  is  difficult  to 
control  the  decree  of  career  do\>£.lopment  exposure  in  the  control 
schools  of  the  study.     The  present  study  presents  some  evidence  which 
suggests  that  the  students  a^e  experiencing  an  understanding  of  them- 
selves and  the  forces  influencing  their  development  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  career  development  prograins  and  experiences  within  their 
r^chools.     The  ovidonoo  also  suggl^s  that  the  greatest  Lupact  for, 
self-av:nrc-ness  is  b^^lne  experienced  at  the  third  grade  level. 

AVfAlfeNSSS  OF  AND  K^'OWLFIX}!::  ABOUT  V/QRK  \ 
Outcome  Question  -  Do  ^udonts  have  an  understanding  and  aware- 

 ^  -  -  ^      ^  ..  ■ 

ness  of  work  con»iitions,  duties  and  abilities  needed? 

The  inforaat^^on  generated  from  the  assessment  of  the  work  aware- 
« 

ness  and  knov;lr-dt^o  of  students  clearly  indicates  that  both  the  .treat-  ^ 
ir.ont  and  control  |-roups  possess  considerable  knowledge  in  this  jarea. 
T-iblc       prosorttod  the  means  for  the  third  grade  treatment  and  control 
(fraup  on  tho  Cnrnrr  KoowledKe  Test.     The  nean  for  the  control  ^-roup 
v;ns  vmilo  ^he  nran  for  the  treatment  gi'oup  was  23«72«  These 

means  have^pt^ciftc  rol(  vance  to  the  outcome  question  v/hen  it  is 
realized  that  the  hif^hf  st*  possible  ricore  oh^  this  t<>st  is  '}0,  The 
treatment  proup  mean  of  23.??-  indicates  that  this  group  had  an  average 
response  rar4e  of  a ppro^eima te-ly- 79^  pe r c nnt  of  the  Ittrrrs  correct. 
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The  control  group  r.can  of»       5^  indicates  that  this  gronp  had  an  y 
AVorAgo  response  ra W-'Of-zrpproxir.atoly  82  pnrd^nt  of  THe  it^ms  correct. 

For  the  third  grade  level,  further  contusions  can  bo  made 
regarding  the  nature  af  thnir  coT-F'^toncy  ln^?ircer  knowledge.     The  y 
Cnrr  or  KnOv/lod.'^e  J!?^-       divided  into  throe  cor.pfjtoncy  Areas: 
Occupational  Similarities,  Occupationa^l  Differences,  and  Tools. 
Table  l5  lists  the  mean  competency  level  for  the  treatment  and  control 
groups  for  each  of  the  three  subtests. 


Si 

Table  35^ 

KG.nrN^/]uivalfmt  Cn-petoney  Level  for  the  Third  Grade 

Trc<^  triont  and  Control  Groups  on  the  ^  * 

^  Career  Knov/lrdge  Test 

Cotapotency  Level  by  Percentage 
<oan  Eriuivalent  of  the  Group  Xean 

Subtest 


.  Control 

Ti'o.-it'nrnt 

Control 

Treatment 

Similarities  7-01. 

7.00 

79% 

705^ 

Dif foronces  8.77 

mi> 

* 

8.76 

8.5s 

8656 

Tools 

An  ox^inin.'itlon  of  T-iMe  35  rovoair,  that  .CL.-.j>otoncy  levels  for  both 
the  trf-^t'irnt  r\n(i  control  (groups  are  hif^h.     Students  hold  the>if:hest 
det-rro  of  cciriiotency  on  the  Trrrr^n  lubtest.     Studnnts  dc-nonnTratcd  the 
Icwcst  f!.',;ree  of  co.oipntrmy  on  the  Ccrup'iti cnal  nrnilAritics  subtest. 

For  the  sixth  j^r  tde, level  rri^.-^^un  •■:ent  of nv^i renews  and  knowledga- 
about  v.'iric,  the  Cimer  Kluc-ntion  Co.^^ni  tjve  QMr-^tionivT  iro  w-is  used  ai 

rAn^o  of  career  kr/,wl<^Ko-      -  '.•op-n-tcd  In  Tiblo  28,  the  trraU-ent 
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group  had  a  r.oan  of  30,52  while  the  control  group  hid  a  moan  of  3^«^0» 
This  represents  a  competency  level  of  approxi-iitely  55|.  for  the  treat- 
ment [^roup  and  5^^^^^  ^-^'^  control  f;rcup, 

•.  For  tho  ninth  Jradu  /iSM-sr^fient  of  avarener.s  and  knowledge  about 
vork,  the  ??>'-w  M'-yicfj  Knov;V-(!re  of  Occ::pnt^ons  Test  warj  used,  Thi^ 

25-item  test  r.oaslires  Vnc-wlc/'Jge.  of  job  chiracteris tics  and  knowledge 
* 

of         and  personal  requirements.     As  reported  in  Table  19|  the 
treatment  group  had  a  nean  of  1^K53  while  the  control  group  had  a 
mean  of  I6.I3.     This  represents  a  competency  level  of  approximately 
58^ 'for  the-  trcatn^>nt  ^roup  ar.d  65  percent  for  the  control  grpup.  An 
additional  indication  that  the  f^.roups  me/^surod  in  thife  study  have  a 
high  level  of  caroor<,iv.T.roiJ(tf^  nnd  kaj^o^go  Ts^voAled  by  a  compari- 
son with  the  normative  da ta [provided  by  the  publishers  of . the  New;  » 
Knxico.  Knov:lec%-e  of  Cmup^tions  Test.     The  pubTrVshod  me-^n  for  ninth 
grade  students  is  1?:.71.     In  comparing  this  with  the  means  for  th(S^ 
s'tudonts  p.easur'ed  in  this  study,  the  treatment  group  exceeds/ the 
puhlir.hfd  moan  by  1.82  points  while  the  control  ^roup  oxceodsHiie^^ 
mo^in  by  3.'^^  points,       ^  ' 

^Sturknt  Competency  levels  for  the  two  subscales  of  the  New  K^xico 
^  Kn^wlrdr^o  of  C-^rup.MviOTi^  >jvt  are  listed  in  Table  36.     An  examination 
of  Table  36  reveals  that  h<,th  the  treatment  and  control  ei'^'*^^^P|^«^  ' 
higher  competer.cy  in  cnrot-f  knowlrfj^^e  related  to  job  cV/4ractnri?5 tics 
than  in  career  kncslod^o  relat^-d  to  job  and  pr-rnonal  rr-quiremcr^tsy/ 


% 
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Table  36 

Mean  Equivalent  Competency  Level  for  thoHinth  Grade 
Tx'eatment  and  Control  Groups  on  the  New  ^:exico 
*  Knowledge  of  Occupations  Test 

Competency  Level  by  Percentage 
Moan  »    Equivalent  of  the  Group  Mean 

Subtest  Control  Treatment       Control        ,  Treatment 

Knowl'^dfn  of  Job  ' 

•        Charactcristi'cs    '8.11         7.23  6Qi  60^6 

N  .     -    .  . 

Knov/lcd'ge  of  Job  and  . 
Personal  Require- 
ments \  7.08  6.37 

For  the  twelfth  grade  assessment  of  awareness  and, knowledge  about 
work,  the  Now  Moxlco  Knov;lrdp;e  of  Occupations  Tost  was  used  as  the 
assonsnont  tool.    As  reported  in*Table  22^  the  treatment  group  had  a 

\JA  'x(  wlixlv  i'A'^i  gA'uup  hau  a  mean  ol'  17.15.     'ihis  repre- 

sents  a  competency  level  of  68^  for  the  treatrnent  group  and  ,$9%  for 
the  control  group.     The  published  mean  for  twelfth  grade  students  on 
^tho  f?(!W  K<?xicd_  Kncwlod^Q  of  Occuontions  Test  is  15.56*    &th  the 
trc^tront  nnd  control  proups  cxcoodod  this  mean  by  1.^  and  1.62  \^ 
points  rc'Sp/i^ctivoly.  ^ 

Studf»nt  conpotnncy  levels  for  the  two  subscales  of  the  New  Mexico 
KnowlcdfyQ  of  Cccip'^t ^ ons  Tost  nro  listed  in  Table  37*    An  examination 
of.Tible  37  reveals  that  the  twelfth  ^rade  studr?nts-had  a  higher 
level  of  competency  in .  knowledge /of  jobji^d  personal  requirements 
than  in  k/iowlodge  of  job  characteristics.  * 
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Table  3? 

Mean  Brjuivalont  Co-npotency  Lovol  for  the  Tv;elfth  Grade 
^Trcatnent  and  Control  Groups  on  the  Mow  Mexico 
Knowledge  of  Cccupations  Test 


Subtest 

Knowledg'O  of  Job 
Characteristics 

Knowledge  ofyjdb 
and  Pcrsonafi. 
RoquironcntV 


Competency  Level  by  Percentage 
Mean        '  ,       Bq\^ival«nt  of  the  Group  Mean 
Control  Ti'ea.t"jent      .^Control  Treatment 


8.06 


9.11 


7.75 


67% 


70% 


(>5% 


'  7^% 


Tt^eatment  Q>.:o.stlon  -  Have  the  school  personnel  receiving  career 
development  In-fioi'vice  ^education  effectj^vely  provided  opportunities 
for  students  to  dov^^lap  an  a-zaronnss  and  knovilodge  about  work? 

Evidence  as  to  relatively  .hiph  career  knowledge  conrpetency  was 
found  for  both  treatment  and  control  groups.    JPIrice  on  most  measures 
the  treatment  group  exceeded  th^  control  group  at  a  statistically 
significant  level,  no  evidence  indicates  that  the  treatment  group  had 
greater  opportunities  to  develop  an  avareness  and  knowledge  about 
work.  ^  ^  • 

Rolatid^l  Qjor.tlon  -  Do  .students  indicate  an  understanding  and 
awari^ncss  of  the"*  various  aspects  of'work  through  an  exposure  to  career 
development  educationt  ,      \f ' 

Evidence  from  this  study  provides  solid  support  for  the  conclusioni 
that  students  do  have^  ah  ui^df^rstarnHnf  -and  i&warenoTrB  ot^  the  various/ 
aspects  ofj,.work.     Cor:potc»ncy  levels  are  consistently  at  or  atovo  the^ 
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50  percent  IgvgI,    VThore  publichcd  norms  are  available,  both  the 
treat^ifertt  and  control  gfoups  oxoeodod  the  moans  for  the  nomative 
groups, 

.  '     /  ■ 

COKPETF.NC?  IN  . CAREER  DH;CISI0N-I-'J\K1.N'S  SKILP        •  . 

•  ■  .J»  -  . 

Outcor.o      est  Ion  -  D5  stutir-nts  evidnnce  f11<j^lls,  awareness,  and 
ac'tive  involvencnt  in  idcntifyinp,  locating  and  ^itili^i-ng  infoma- 
tional  resources  for  caroor^lanninp  and  decision-making? 

Both  the  'troatnont  and  control  groups  demons'trafed  an  average 
anoint  of  skill  duvolopnont  in  the  p'rocess  of  identifyin^f  locating 

0 

and  utilizlnfj  infomitional  rosourcos  for  career  planning  and 
v_^deci'slcn-.*^.aking#  . 

For  the  ninth  /^rado  a.'^'-^rysnent  of  cor.petoncy^n  career  decision- 
making skills,  Part  C  of  the  Carper  D.voloi.'^ir>^t  rnvr?jPitory  was  used. 
As  rc]>orted  in  Table' ?5f  ^^'^  nom  for  the  tr^'^tr.nnt  j^roup  was  15»5^ 
^  v/hilo  tho  ncnn  for  tho  control  frtM:p  was^5»70        ^  30-item 
quft55«t  1« jnnalro.     This  rr^^fc  sr^ntfi  a  coTipot'^^ncy  level  of  52  percent  for 


both  tho  tri^ntr.cnt  nod  control  ['ronp.«?»  /  / 

For  thn  twf^lfth  t;rndn  nsrr'r.'-.'vnt  of  conpotency  i*n  career  decision- 
mnkinf; -skill:?,  tv;o  ir/^trrnr nts  -Af^re  utlll/od  to  obtain  a  co:nprohensive 
exArni nation  of  the  lovel  of  skill  dnvi^lop-^'nit  for  this  student  group, 
Tho  instru'^ionts  wm^e  Pnrt  C  of  the.  drr^er  D^v^^lor  -.nnt  Inventory  and 
tho  !!r.u  I*  •xfco  Cr\Tr>(^r  OtM  r>ntnd  Antivi  t  iiT.  Chn^-kl  lr^t, 

As  rc^ix^rt/id  In  T.-ible  ^l,  the*' nf  .nn  for  the  t\'olfth  j^rad^  trr^atnent 
fronp  on  tho  30-itc:Ti  Cirmr  l^yj^J/^":"' Jit  It'*'''    * ^0*19  while  the 
mean  Tor  the  control  proup  was  19»09.     Thin         -cnrnts  a  co-npotency 
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.level  "for"  the  treatment  grqup  .of  appi'oxiiantoly  6?  percent,  '  The 

♦  .  ■   •  '•  ^     ■  ■ 

accinpctoncy  level  of  the  control  f;roup  was  approxLr^ately  6^  percent. 

'   ■■  '  *,  ^         .  .      .  ■  ' 

On-  the  Vsiji  Kn>;ico  Career  OricnteH  Activities  Checklist,  the 

..twelfth  grade^  students  had  a^'Car.posite  m^an  of  26.24  for  the'Tfeat- 

nent  ^roup  and' 25.  W  for  tViO  ^contx^ol  ^roup.     These  me^s  r.e^present  ; 

a  ^fiigh  level  of  career  exploration.    An  examination  c^/f  item  means 

^  indicated  tifct  the  st\ident3.  had  particlpatted  in >n^  extensive  amd^rit 


oi;  rareer 'pllanniri^l^'and^^  iln  coinparl^g,  the  students  With' 


the  publisheriB'^iuean  fcr  th$  .tvelfth  grade,  it  vras  found  lhat  th^ 
treat-'-ent  <?roup  had  a  greater  mean.     The  published  mean  fot  twelfth  / 
p-rad^e  students  was^2^.94.  \ 

^  -  ^   ■..   ■  I    '       ■     .   .  V  ' 

°    •      '.TrcA tnont  i^i'-stion"*-  IlaviJ  the  school  porsKpnel  receivmf?^  career 

r—  I -I—,  f  —  — !5  1—  ■■■■ 

dcvelopr.ent  i*n-s'eivice  education  effectively  provided  student  oppor-  , 

.      .       '       ';,'*'■.       "  - 
tunities  for  career' ]51anning  and  decision-making  activities  and  a^^vrare-. 

ness  dev.elop.'Tie^iit?  ^        '  '  .    ^  • 

Trie  results  of  the  student  4s§QSs:nent  indicated  that  stuci^Ri^s  In 

r^chools  roceivvng  career  dLvelop.\ent  in-service  education  had  slightly 

hii^her  :neans  in  career  pTannfng  activities  than  did  stuc^^nts  in  the 

.  control 'schools.     This  flriding^vaa.true'for  the.  entire  twelfth  V^de 

asr^essr.ent.     On.  the  ninth  [^rade  asses^ent;  students  in  th6  cantrol  ^ 

^schools  h-^d  a  sli^-vn^tly  creator  r.r./in  thinfdid  the /s^tu/^-^nts  in  the 


^»chools  rocf'ivinp'  in-ne-rvice  carfjor  rJacation.    -Kone^  M*  the  dif- 

undorsta^nding  and 


f[?ronpi^5  V(pro  statistleiUly  .sif5nif4c|int.    ,       .  .  ', 
"il?la  tio?-'il  Q;Q,-:tion  -  Do  students' Indicate  an 


i-irenrs'S  of  the  Various  asp 


dJlUvelop'Tjeht  cdocation?'  ^ 


cts  vof  vrork  through  lari  exposure  tcf  career 

I  V:, 
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,   w.  . 

,It  appears  th.it  the  ^tad^ts  do  hive  an  Mvareness  of  work  through 
an  .exposure  to^  career  dcvolo'p.'ifont  education,.  This  finding  V7as  pax*- 
ticularly    trae  for  the  twelfth  grade.     Although • differences  were  nat 
significant  between  tW  treatment  .and  contrpl  ^^Toup',  the  fact  tha,t;'the 
troatxent  group  exceeded  the  pviblishcrs*  i^^an  for-  the » twelfth  grade 


indicates  tiiat  Liie  sludenls'  included  in  t)iis  stud^  have  been  exposed 
Ij^Q  the  caredr  dectsiLon-making  prbccssj. 


aree 


The  program  eler.ents  v;ore  evaluated  on  the  l^sis  of  _  the  colIecMon 
of  available  information  which  yielded,  process,  evaluation  Judgi-^eots  by 
the  evaluators.     The  follo'.<ing  program  olenonts  wore  evaluated:- . 

project  and  who  '  left  th^  pro ject  schools  were,p.-X^ced  '  ^  . 
in  a  paid  occupation,  in  further;  edacati^n^  or /in 
unpaid  v/ork  that  was  consistent  with  theirj^hen  current 
'        ^        rr-   career  choice,  -  •  . 

■^2?    The  extent 'to  v;hich  tfi^^'^mhor  aod.  type  of  job  prepara- 


tion opDortunities  Knc\y^^r\g  work  expqrienc^  and  ' 
cooperative  edXication '^c^jportunitir.s)  have  botn  e-^tpanded 
for  young  people.         "  ,  .       ^  '      •  • 

5.     TWo  financial  Vrf^souroes-  that- were;  expended  Vt  each  d*f 


grade  levels  for  the  current  year. 


4.     THte  cxtont  to  which  ith-.s  project  his  promoted  thoj 


career  cf^ucS't.i'bii  conceit  stnt^n^idc 


5*  extent  to  which  the  vocational  offeri^tgs  have 

-    been  expandt^  through 'the  use  of  tfie  rnulti-di^tric^* 
'  >  vocational  School  system/. 

;  '      6,     The  extent  td' whic>^vocational^gu.idance  has  been 
/  expandr^d  for  scbool  counsolors  in  South  Dakota, 

^ .  • : .   "  ■:        .    ^'  ■  ^ 

j.j  ^     ThG^rmaindelr  of  this  report  will  provide  ihfonnation  regarding 
the  above  program  elements,  V-^^     -  -  *  - 

The]  exteiTJ^  to  'which  students  vho  participated  in  the  project  and 

lujia  To j*t  the,  prbjnct  schools  were  pjlaced  in  a  p4 id ^occtipa tion <  in"^-:^ 

fui^tV.j^r  bdyca.tion>  ^^^R  unnaid-  work  that  was  consistent  with  the^r 

thnn  current  career  choioe,  \  • 

 .  ^  ,  ^.    _  ..      ^        ^        .     .  ^  ^ 

^At  the  tine  ^f  the  writing*,  of  4:hi5;  evaluation  repdrt,  da^a  - 
VK^gary^^Ug  the  placGT.ont  of  students  v;ho  had  left  the  project  schools  , 
was  not  available,     Nonn^lly,  this  data -is  compS^led  in  the  fa^l  for 
t\)C  preceding  school  year:,^  Thus  no  verifiable  data  could  be  found  . 
to  rorpbnd  to » this  pro^'ram  elonont,  "As  indicated  in  the  evaluation^ 
plan,  it  vras  anticipated  that  data  might  not  be  available,  .  Conceiy- 
^ably  data^iould  be  ir^clVidcd,  in  the  evaluation  infomati^n  presented 
in  .the  third  year  pro  ject  report  regarding  ftiis  program,  element  when*^ 
the  data  /ccomos  available,        _  -      ■:         '  \' 

'     The  oxtont  to^  whioh  the  nur.beV  and  type_  of  job  preparation 
oDportur;^.  t.3<is  (^neludf  HfT  work  'oxnerionce;' and  cooperatiyc  rrducation  • 


•  1 


opportanitiesi)  have  b^en  expnndp^d  for  young  people, 

\^  Information  Higarding  the  c>:par;vsron  of  jofe  opportunities!  wai 
Qhta^ined'  frcm  'ihci  South  Rikot^  Division  of  Vocat-:.nai  F^lucation,  • 


The  197'^  annual  report  of  the  South  Dikota\I>ivision  ►of  Vocational 

.'    •  .  ♦  ■  ■ 

Bducatioh  indicated  tho  follcwinp"  job  opportunity  infonriatlon: 

i.    Distributive  Educati6n  "  *^ 

'  Socondiry  -  Pro[/x*an6  in  DistributiYe  Education  served  a  total 


of  1,^^32  hi^h  school  students  (62Q  male  and  6l2  female) 
dnr^.ng  the  'Ip?^-?'?  ;:cho?l  y*;'\:\    Thin  rtV-i*cr:cnts  approJci- 
matuly  10.  percent  of  the  total  senior  enrollment  in  the  public 
high  schot)ljs  pf  Soujth  Thkota,     This  fig^ai^e  is  .sipnific^antj  in| 
light^of[the  factj  that  oky  15  percent  of  the  higll  schc6ls/ 
hfwe  programs  in  Distributive  irducation,  • 

The  Girning^s  of  the  studf>nts  at  thoiY  on-the--.job  train-" 
ing  stations  has  [^rovn  to        iinprossi\re  figure.     For  the 
school  yrir  19y3-7^»  t'lio  total  earnings  for  these  studrfnts 
was  $1, '^29^900.46,     The  avor-Vge'vage  per  hour  at  the  end* of 
the.j^^ear  for  throe  students  v;as  $,1.7^J  the  -averafje  number 
•of  hours  worked  per  veok  per  student .  v:as  23  hours.  ^ 


■  Bnployment  and  KarninKf?  Records      A  record  of  cnployment 
and  cArninq;s  ftas  been,  kept  since  1966-6?.  Comparisons 
are  as  follows :  !  ^  . 


,  Year 

Total  timings 

High 

Low 
■•'age 

Average 
Wage 

Average' 
Hoxs 

1  1966-67 

1 .  ■ 

.  $  ?.88,2'0^.53 

$1.60  $  .,50  $  1.03. 

32.^ 

1967-68 

390,938.33 

2.13 

.60 

l.U 

22.5 

1968-69 
'  1969-70 

•  629»113.88 

3.25 

-.50 

""1.28  .  1 

2U.2  ► 

■  1      ■  1 

1    79^,330.78  . 

3.00' 

),1.00 

IJ^O 

23. i..  ■ 

1970-71 

908,371.'^ 

I3.57 

r  ■ 

1.00 

22. 0 

1971-72" 

1, 904,^441. 63. 

3>5'*- 

.50 

1.U9 

22^6^ 

.1972-73 

1,'*11,975.'^0 

'k25 

1.55 

23.2 

19?>-7^ 

1,^29,900.-^  ' 

^^.31 

.75 

1.78 

23.3 

Post- Secondary  -  A  i:os^-secondary  Distributive  Education 
program  in  Katnil  ivina^o-ncnt  at  tho  Southeast  Area  Vocatior.al- 
Tochnlcil  Scl.ool  in  Sioux  . Falls  reported      bcginnig  cnroT.l.^ont 
of  25  st;adonts.     Xhis  prcfran  is  a  tvo-ycar  prograni  with  areas 
of  spccia]  ization  ,in  I^pa.rt^,»-nt  Stor;o  <!|^cliindisinf,  Supor- 
Market  'lorcl.aridir.inp,  Speciality  Store  'MGrchandisinp",  Fashion 
Merchandising  and  Variety  Store  MoVchandisihf .     A  new  class 
of,  i^S  Eludonts  will       enrolled  ^In  the  fall  of  197^^  vm.d 


conbinod     itli  t}-.ose  roturnina/  from  tte  1973  class,  the  onroll- 


nent 


^t  should  h6  a''pproAi|njitely;  59-55  studonts.. 


^  Special  multi-occupational  cooperative  programs  designed 
'specifically  for  the  disadvantaged  students  operated  in  South 
Dakota  at  the  following  high  schools  during  the  1973-7^  school 

year  and  served  a  total  lof  210  studftnts.'t 

■        '  ■  .*.  ■  ■  * 

g  *  Enrollment 

i'^'     -i •  , \-  .  ,  .... 


.I^pidl  Ci|ty  J  j  -7**,  ^.       I  .|- 

Sioux  Falls  Lincoln  '    Zk  I 

Sioux  Falls  Washington  30 

Sturgis  ^  14 

■■  '  '         ■  - 

Yankton  ,  \     '  14  "  • 

Aii  duuiwiojial  \yo  bi-aciwnls  who  were  classifed  as  dis-  ^ 

•advantaged  and  16  who  vcro  classified  as  hanc^^apped  rec^lVt^J^ 

training  In  regular  Distributive  Education  programs, 

,  Home  Econl)nies  -  Occupational  . 

Seconctary  -  239  stndents  (90  female,  1^9  male)  were  enrolled 

in  the  ten  occupational  prcf rams.     Food  Service  enrolled  191 

:  students  and  Child  Care  Aide  programs  enrolled  ^'students. 

The  Piorr(^^d  Vermillion  food  sorvic'e  classes  are  cooperative 

*progrnrs»    One  food  service. program  was  implomented  at  the  ^ 

* 

Sisseton  Ihlti^Dis trict  Center,     There  is  close  supervision 
^of  thQ  Home  Ecor  omics  Cccu^jational  program  4t  the  Fland^cau 
Indian  School.     This  program  consists  of:    Vfaitress  Training- 

'    .   I  :  1  V  ■ 

8  fema„le  stu^.qnts, 'jfea  Room  workers  -jj 8  female  students  and 
'Cooks >  Traininp  -[13  male  studfnts.i 


Post>>SecondAry  -  The  objective  for  1973-7^^  was  to  provide  • 
wage-tArnirig  occupational  training  to  serve  appr^xir^ate^y 


2r^ij 


30  students..     Thoifi  is%ne  program  identified  as  Home 

.  '*  ^'  • 

^    f\  \'.  ■  '  . 

Econbmics  -  Child  C^re  at  VJatertovmTArea  Vocational  School 

*  "  « 

which  doubled  anrollriont  Ih  one  year  and  has  ^ri  enrollment 
of  37  students.  . 
Health  Occupaitions 


.  Soqo^ary  -  Si«fOU3| /Flails,  Lennox,  La|ce  Aijea  M|i|,ti- District 
,  (v;4^town)  and  Like  Region  ^^ti-District  (V/ebstor)  are  .. 
*  presently  offering  ^ocondary  health  careers  programs. 
Thm*o;are  12?  ^udents  enrolled.    New  health  programs  a i4 
anticipAtej  in  the  Kulti-Dlstricts' to  bo  establishofd. 
Post-fioconda ry  -  Tl^oro  were  A±x  various  health  otferings  ; 
With  the  Licensed. Practical  Nursing  enrllling  a  majority 
of  the  studuints.     In  total,;  ^i05  students  enrolle4^in  all 
health  programs  ^  employing       ins  tr.uc  tars  KTl^ore  ar,e  no 
new  health  pro^raras  antidipa^d  for  the  Falli  of^l97^. 
Trade  •  and' TochnicaJL        ^  .  ^/  .  r        '  . 

Secondary  -  ^Fbccluding  the  .>*aXti-Districts/ thore^^cre  1? 
school  districts  offering  'iS  prot-rar.s  'and  employing-  ^9 
instructors.     There  viore  1,^57  ^^nrpllees  in  the  progi^ams 
which,  average  about  tv;o  hours  per  day,  five  days  per  week 
in  vocational  trair^ing.  ,With  Ithp  addlY^"  of  Hhe  Lako, 
Region  (V/c^b'storX,  the  Northwesl;  Area  an&  Sisseton  Area,,  the 
Kulti|?I>isti^icts  now  consist  of  (  2^,  sc^^oo    districts  .  of  ferin^ 


20j  pijo^rarris  and  enrolling^ 832  "seciondary  -stU 


dents. 
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'  PosUSeconr?ary  •  Including  USD/SpringfielH,  there  are 

presently       course  offerings  at  the  area  school  level* 
enrolling  l^hZk  students.    At  th^ost-si^ondary  levet;'    ~  •  ' 

special  projects  are  conducted  aV  the  Yo^^JtA  Fores ti^ 

"  >  •  '   ^,    '  ■    '"^      '  \ 

Camp  (50  s^^Tdonts)  And  the  ^|:4te  Penxtpntiary '  (I5O  students), 

I  ihe  ri'aojung  :>ohool  is  working  to  initiate  a  project  \to 

^  J 

V  serve  60  students  for  the  coming  school  year,   '.Area  schools 


^   ar^  being  encouraged  'to  icnj^foy  competent  full-time' staff  to'  ' 
work. with  stUdcrtts  with  special  need?,    3p(>cial  projects  for  ■ 
mentally  retarded  were  funded  for  student's  in  Itedfield 
(S^etudf^at?)  and  Aberdeen  (20  students).     The  printing  pro- 
gram  at  thd  South  Dikota  School  for  the  Deaf  enrolled  10 
^        students,    A  special  project  in^Sioux  Falls  enrolled  about ^ 
studonts  in  specific  trade  areas  -  lau^ndry/di^  cleaning, 
custodial,-  auto  ucrvicos,  and  hotel-motel  services,-  New 
*  projects  will  be  established  in  Sioux  Falls,  Rapid  City  and 
a  fiurriculam  rt::vis?Sn  project  at  the  School  fpr  the  I>?af, 
The  f  in^ncl^l  r^-your</ns  that  vt^re  rxr ended  at  ^ each  of  tlie  ^r>^de 

•  Inforrat,ion  rogardirTBsthe  expenditure  of  finn-hcial  resource^Hs  *  ^ 
Tinted  in  Appr.ndlx  '  ^ 

r     TDlI  <^xtrnt  to         h  the  pro.j^^ct  his  nromotod  the  career  education 
C9no^^pt  ;;ta  tr>v;i(lr»,  .  j  ^\  \ 

Throuhh  interviowlnj  eounnoTors  and  administrlitors  in  the  project 
schools,  c6ns1derabl^  dlfadr--^^  exists  to  support,  thci'  conteintion  #4t 
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tho  South  Dokota  Ciroor  Hducviti^n  Proj^ect  has  onh^ncr^  the  develop- 
ment of  career  education  in  South  Dakota..    'IVro  direct  outcomes  have 
been  tho  Jievolopient  of  nn  heifjhten^^d  awareness  on  the  part  of  school 
counnolors  to  t+.n  dovelopnent  of  career  counseling  a-s  a  nr^ajor  priority 
in  inany  bf  the/  proj^t  rj^hools.     '^hp  other  outcome  has  been*  the  inte- 
gration of  career  O'.^uc^tidn  with  the  c4rricula  for  many  schools  at 
the  elementary,  tniddlo  'saliool,  and  hirh  school  iTevel.    The  in-serv^ipe 
education*  pro^pte  as  well  *as  one-to-one  con.'iultTihg  with  t*:achorS|  / 
admiral stra tors  ^nd,  counselors  has  appeared  fruitful  in  providing  a 
c-iroer  dovoioprn-Vnt  c  nph.TT.is '  in  r.any  South  D^kota  schools.  ' 

Thn  r.xtrnt  to  iihich  tho  vlnti..>njl  offorinps  h^vo  h'^nn  expanded 
t^irjx:£li  the  ur^  of  Vrc^  ^roulM -district  vocational  fic^iool  system. 

As  of  January^l,,  19/5f  there  v.ere  four  opnrational  multi-districts 

■  *' 

with  an  expansion  -nt^^l-'^ix  pro^/Vams. 

Thio  operational  -ultii^^Jii^triets  and  their  respective  proprajns^ 

arc  as  fd^llows  :  " 
^"^•1.     Towns  CO' 


Sls-.eton  (v;n.mot,  Summit,  Veb').en) 
Pro^rams^:    Af^  pij^^'uction 

Health  Cccuuatlons  - 

Homo  F/jron'^mics  Occfpa tlons 

"         •  .      ■  \ 

Rir.ine^s  and  Office  OccupaV^ions 
^  Voldlnfj  and  Cutting  . 
Radio  and  I^V 

I 

Carj>^^ntry  ^  ,       ,        •    ,  ^ 


'Er|c 


\ 
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Towns  (10):'  VJatertovm  (Eradloy,  Castleviood,  Clarkj 


-    Florence,  Grant  and  Deuel,  Himltn,  Henrj 
SeJuth  Shore,  Waverly) 
Programs:  Agriculture 

[  Distributive  F^lucation 

Bisiness|and'Office  Occupations  \ 

1  '      r  'I  •        '  • 

'  '    ^Electronics  ' 

/     Welding  '  — 

.  Carpentry 
Upholstery 
T^to'Totive  Services  ^ 

Metal  Technolopy 
Tovms   (3):    Wobstnr  (V/auhay,  Roslyn) 
Programs:    DistriV^tive  Education  (Ko.-^ol'.Store) 

h'ealth  Careers 

Business  and  Office  F>ducAtion 
Carpentry        ~         "  *  ^ 

.  .  Auto  )«lechanlcs  * 

Towns  (9) :     LerrTion,   Bison,  Marding  County,  Isabel, 

M^:Tntor>h,  Mc^ffuf hlin,^  Tinber  Like, ' Faith^ 
Dupreb        |  v 
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programs :    Carpentry  . 

Machine  Shop  •  . 

■  ■■'  ^ 

Electronics 
.»  '     •  *  •  ' 

Agriculture 

^General  Mechanics 

.pood  Services  ; 

The  extent  to  wbicVt  vocational  guidance  has  been  gxpandeH  for 

^chool  counselors  in  s>uth  Dakota 


The  sponsorship  of  Career  Counselina  workshops  for  ^i|l;h  Dak- 
ota  school  counselors  has  had  an  impact  on  the  expansion 
vocational  guidance  in  south  pakota.     The  workshops  provided 
dui:ing  the  Summer,   1974,  provided  a  basis  foie^ontinued  vocaticrtial 
guidance  prograjn  dcvcloprnent  throughout  the  1974-75  project  year. 
The  success  of  this  program  was  such  that  school  counselors 
throughout  th3  state  havo'^  requested  a  similar  workshop  for  con- 
tinucd  program  dcvelopmont  during  the  Summer,  1975.     This  work- 
shop is  being  jointly  sponsored,  by  the  Division  of  Elementary  and 
Socondary  !':ducation,  South  Dakota  State  University)^  and  the 
University  of  South  Dakoia,.     The  Sputh  Dakota  Career  Education 
Project  has  coojjj rated  irf.  th«  development  of  the  program  for  the 
Su%mor*,   1975,  workshop. 

Additionally,  the  South  Dakola  Career  Education  Project  has  ' 
assisted  th2  Ajnorican  College  Testing  program,   Iowa  pity,  Iowa, 


in  adapting  ^  the  Soijtih  Dcvkotcj  Counseling  Model  forlrtational 
tribution.  In  proj)arf\t ion  for  the  Sumner,  1974,  Career  Cc 
Warkfshop,   the  Ca|cer  Edii-^      orjj  Project,  the  dilate.  Director 


dis- 
i|nseli]|K| 
of 
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Giudance  Services  j|  two  counselor  educators  and  a  counselor  de- 
signed  a  counseling  model  replete  with  a  needs  assessment  instru- 
inent,  program  objectives  and  accountability  criteria,  and  program 
activities.     This  model  has  b'e'dn  ipiplemented  ^in  many.  sChpoTs  in  > 
South  Dakota,  in  a  number  of  other  states,  and,  ^s  mentioned 
eaifiier,  has  been  adapted  for  national ' publication  by  the  , 
Junerican  C<^p.lcg)^  Jesting  Program.  .1 

sIjMMARY  liVALUATlON 
-   As  -the  data  "in  this  "'report  indicate,  the  S^uth  Dakota  Career 
Education' Project  has  been  an  important  contribution  to  the  devel- 
opment of  meaningtul  career  education  pro0jjrajns  in^  the*  ^hools  of 
^outh  Diikota.     Duo  to  the  limitations  of  ths  reseajtrch  de^gn,  it 
•ic:'folt  by  th^-  '^vr^lnntr^r^  '♦■b'^t  tH.-»  f^l  1   ir^p-^rt  of  th-?  prc^grdOD^ could 
not./be  cortj^lctely  measured.     However,  evidence  exists     hat ^  the 
pro^rct providing  a  vory  important,  needed*  service  to  the— 


schools  of  South  Dakota. 

J 


/ 


J* 
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F,     CONCLUSIONS,   IMPLICATIONS',  &  RECOMMENDATIONS 


ERIC 


The  schools  that  the  Career  Education  staff  worked  wi th  this 
year  were,  in  cjoneral  ,  e:ftremely.  cooperative  and- receptive  to 
career  education!     Many  schools  changed  their  schedules  to 
accommodate  the  inservice  program,   Som?  schools  bad  to  make 
major  adjustments  to'pcrMt  teachers  in.  the  various  buildings  and 
locations  to  attend  the  meetings.     School  staff  «*cmbers  have 
shown  a  high  level  of  int^^rest  in  career  education.  School 
adminisi^rators,  tiowoyer,  need  to  develop  a  working  framework  so  ^ 
their  staffs  can  plan  i  complete  career  education  scope  and' 
u^-^iuv  iiL.v-  iiiLuvji-acTu  iiilo  tjlic  cxistirj^  curriculum, 
i         •  •  \ 

The  attitude,  of  admini  stratorg,  counselors,  ^n.d  teachers, 
the  amount.of  time  and  the  time  of  the  day  and  week  set  aside, 
the]  workptjbp  t^fivirohment 'an(}  location  ^  and  the  numl{>er  of  people 
preeenir*^  are  all  factors  int'lueticing  workshop  succd^s.  :  .The  Cfe  - 
staff  foeJLs  that^  a  great  deal  bf^interest  ai:>.d  inspiration  toward 
actually  beginning  Career-oriented  lesions  has  been  generated 
through  the  inservic.e  meetings.  •     *        .  * 

The  inservice  career  education  needs  of  school  systct'is  and 
df  individual  staff  (jit?ml;jers ,  and  hence  student  needs,,  are  being; 
met  through  the  Jolal  sfarf  and  tfimall  group  encounters  by  the  CE 
Pranrr^T^  staff.  .    ,         '  ^  • 

The  direction  of  career  education  in  South.  Dakota  has  now, 
apparent/ly  been  established-  as  an  on-going^program  at  both  the 
state  and  locctl   levels.     The  wids' acceptance  of  the  career^ 
educatioi/concc*f)t  pan  be  attributed  to  the  activitiess  of,  this 
project,  and.  to  thv  onir)hasis  given  the!  concept  by  the  U.  Sj^ 
Office  of  f-;flucati(>n  ;vnd  by  the  State  Department  of  Etiucation  and 
Cultural  Affairs.  ' 


The  Career  l^ducajion  otaTf  „will  build  the  thir^l  and  <inaJ 
year  of  thi  s  <^>rogram  upon  the '^experiences  and  (findings  of^l^e 
preceding  years,  and  upon  tho  n(veds-  for  ^ 
easily  identified,  if  not  apparent,   in  the  schools  that 
involv.Hl  'in  thi>  e(fort  in  1075-75.^ 


career  education  that  are 
will  be 


i 


The  fol3o'.»nng  pages  cofnain  some  reactions  from  Scnith  Dakota 
.schools  toward  cartM^r  education  efforts  and  activities,  and  from 
individual,  edacattns  in  South  Dc\kota  and  elsewhere. 

Res£o n 5; s  i' r "0 m  Pe  rsonnel  in  rarticiT>atina.  Schools  ) 


ig  jlib.nailes  and| 


'  ''In  kindergarten,   taught  alphabet  by  usirjg  ^  .  m 

pif^tures  thai  do  incid.^  s^fitii  the  f  irst^  le  ;ter  'oi   the  job.  Ifi 
/:,ilado  t^er\cH(        discussed  jobs  that  heated  .to  Des^^n^?. 
s<)/*lf|  awarrn«*$s  trirt>UMh  nfoup  (ii  ^rjcussi  6n  And*  act  ivitin^s  o  TH<-tbbfi 
o/^  ie  students'  paHTnt s  helpnd  |idpnt|f y Upomniuni ty  helpers  in  the 
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Second  grade.     These  job$  were  than* identified  with  clusters  and 
job  families.     Third  Qraders  workoci  with  use  of  measurements  in 
various  jobs.     Readinr;  of  advertisements  was  followed«.by  did- 
cussioh  of  who  Uses  advertising  and  why.     Fourth  grade  students 
took  Pfirt.in  a  national  ca^re^er  essay  contest  sponsored  by  Weekly 
CReader..     In  studying  other  cultures  arnd  countries,  fifth  graders 
compared  jobs  with  those  jfi  the  U.  S.  and  in  South  Dakota.  Sixth 
grade  social   studies  students  stutlied.  changing  values  and  careers 
th©y  might  be  able  to  have  in  the  future  that  don't  exist  now.*' 

'  ^        ^  ^  V  •  -  -  Parkston 

"DUSO  kit  provid(»d  primary  source  of  activities  in  kinder- 
garten.    Role -play  puppets  were  oised  in  the'  first  grade;  work 
valui'»s  and  self  understanding  az?e  stressed.     Themes  for  career 
educ^^tion  in  the  second  grade  included  workers  we  knovv ,  workers 

school  , I  anf!  c^«"»aljng  with  f  eelinns  .     Third- graders  got  hands 
on  [  experience  throu^oh.  assembly  l^me  prpduction  in  the«  class'room . 
Fourth  gyade  stu(h>ntSi  'uaclc*  ^r*c:ollag(»  of  services  found  in  thp  . 
tity.      'Job  Cue'   in  the  fiftl\oracie  focused  on  the  abilities  of 
workers.*  HxttMisive  use  was  madc^^f  community  resource  people . 
Si^th  grad  >  Cict  ivi  t  ius  W'.»r(.*  f  rom  l?VL?ning  Occupational   Rolens  Kit 
(VVORK),  VIEW,  and  SRA.     Students  raadfVsound/sl ide  scries  explain- 
ing c«>reers  co;vered  in  field  tripis.*' 


\  •  -  -  Bon  Homme  ' 

'^KlndTrgartcn  took  a  uariety  of  field  trips.     First  graders 
vic»wed  carei^t  f  i  Ims ,   di  sciistuui  careers  in  Weekly  Reader,  used 
•j  Wat)t>  To  Be'   series.     Sernnd  gr.-.de  class  usc?d  SVfl  charts. on 
family,   scbrool,  and  dairyinu.     l- i  fth  gi'odc^rs  studied  varioas/jobs 
ancf  roli' Toi'  v/.>rk(^rs  pricji-  to    i   fi(*i^l  trip  to  ^a  , trucking  service. 
Pol  lo'.v^uf) .  cons  i  '^itc'd  .^t   i.(  |)orts  arul  a  m  ith  l(»si>on  ok  world  prob- 
lems  rnad(?  of   ijguit's  S4»cured  at  the  plant.''  i 

.  '        -  Deubrook 


^^Kindurgartcn -usefl  p^f>:»^:^ari<  piti0^^ts  of  community  helpers^ 
and  rple-^l)! aycidVlhe  h.  lpc^rsL   '.Tn    i  vo^iu'\l   studies  unit  on  *A^ork 
in  1hc»  city,    first  nrad*    ittrofsits  lirc^tj wic.t u res  or   various  city 
occtyvitions ,     Me.n^x  rs  di    1       scr')nd  nr^d**  class  wrot(>  cr^eative 
stories  on  what  th  v  v/^^it  '^Mj''*       rh  i  rp  VjradiTs  It^arned  how  .  to 
Us*'  reference  nntei  ials  to  !^krn  abn,i^u»<fa  r  i  ojs  occupations. 
Fourth  nrad  Ts  learried  hcjw  t o^%|BggJ^fiSW^  machine  in  special' 

sesivions  in  th*.*  library.  S^uial  i  li  cat  ions  iu»ces,^^/nry  to  enter  vai^^ 
ions  occupations  wc^rf^  a  p«\rt  t>f  the  readincj  program  in  fifth 
grade.      Stufic  nts  role-plaved  .»m[>ioyyrs   in  hi  rin;^  situa'^ions. 
sixth 


<juali  t 


iJCa.ckv  stuclenl  ^  f^tudi^d  ni»w  >:>1)5  created  by  t h:^ i  si|)aci»  pro- 
A  ruMvs  ajf^ticle  *.)n  Wai.^ter  C^'cnkitc  spurred  :lis<nuSsion  on 


I 


«\nd  (jtaalii  i  cat  ions   lor  ni 


vfs  p(»uple 


-   -  Cleat  I^ike 


\ 


I 


/  '16 

io:i 


;  '^^  ^♦th  grades/ 1-3,  laath  clas^^  a  bank  Nf^s.^  'fio'^^ 

,  j30Vi4e,     Thf?  <Juties:  :Of  1;e;ller^|:  and  bth^r  aspecis  of^banle^ngt  were 
;dis9g[ss'0d  pribi*,  to  itrfpldtnentaf ib  trips  pla'yed  ai^  im- 

'portant  part  j.n  Career  edyca-feiQn  ^ctivities^  i^  grades  ^  5  and/ 6 | 

.  '  ■  '  .  '    -      ArMrtT[«gton^^   ■ •      ./^..  .  i 

■    *  ■  ■  I 
coin;>Any  * 

.official  >ppke  ^anU  showed  a;  fiVf^  6n  laser .  be^Tj|5;  many  phaj^es  | 
ub^  the  postal  operation  war^  ^discussed  during^  a  fiel^^  tji^ 
lLo<i5il  posC  of  rSfce ;  a  highway  pktr^lman  disdussed  his  wo r|;  with 
•the  clas^;"a  local  photo9'rapl]er  t:alke<l  to  ;^|ie  class>  ^ind'/ the 
.students  visited  his  studio  ;  *tha  county ^ex't'ension  ^gent /told  • 
.abo.ut:  hi-s  w6rk»"  '  ,  •.     "    ^    ^    .  ••■|     .  *  ,         ,  \ 

/.^  -  Winner  > 

■         ■  ■.       V  V-  ■ 

*     '^In  a  community  helpers  UiHt,;,the  kindergarten  claSiS.  dxs- 
••cussi:?d  thQ  duties  of,  po^stal '  workers  and  visited'-post  o^ft^ice; 

discussed  work, of  f itemen ,vrnaci3  fitremen,  anrf  vi;^itGd  f^rc. 
.station:  made  a  mural  depicting  cbmriiunity  helpers.     Bo,ok.  auctions 
with  pl^y  money  W;^*^  among  the  CE  activities  in  tMe  f^tst  grade; 
^Books  from  the   '  I  Want  To  Be  V  series  were  in^ludad.  .*Now 
Know  Af^out   People  ^it  Work*  kit  was  ,U;tilizetiv'    The  stories  Irl 
The  pig  Top  '  'and  'Meeting  -the  Circus^  ^tars  '  were^  dramatized  in  ^ 
secdnd  grade.     Class  wrote^  letters  to  AUstrariari  children  to  see  - 
how  tbay  work  and  live,  .  . 

"Career  education  was  an  integral  part  of  third  grade  social 
studies,   Bnglish,  *math  and  spclfipg^  '  The  duties  of  va^ri:ous  / 
trades  people  vvcre  ox^iminud  in  social  studies;  preparfition  f or 
the  future  was  .brought  out  in  ^entenc^s,  conversation,  .and  other 
•English  instruction.  *  ^  V'/'  .  - 

"Foarth  gr^^d?  m^th  was  keyed  jto  severjal  eareers  in  which  the 
math  being  studied  wau3d  pe  useful •     Workers  were  observed  on 
'several  field  tripSc     Re^Sorts  on  preparation  fbr  educational 
pursuits  v/ere  roquircid  of  sixth  gr«\de  students,  and  conservation, 
'•GCology>  cngineeifing,  and  irrigation  ware  t,fed  into  the .  curri- . 


culum  .  »»      ^     *  '  ^ 


Bonesteel 


"Kj-ncJ^^rgarton  arui  ^ixth  grac^e  stiadonts  were  involved  xn 
actavitids  .suitable  to  thei^r  Icvols.     Kindergarten  students  tour- 
ed main  street  and  heard  about  the  varieties  of  work  i  n  different 
.business  buildings,   loarneti  abaXit  postal  workers  and  what\  they 
do  for  peajjie,  anl  the  tasks  that  hatchery  workers  perior*p." 


Armour 


'♦A  seqbnd  Qrad(?  class  h^s  experienced  a  thox^gh  eaYreer  unit 
in  social  .  studiesr*.   Unit  obieclfivcs  included  :  - 

Ar6usdng  curio'sity  in  regard  to  the  working^world^^ 


■Enco'JiTaging  rvholosom-j  ai-ttitudes  toward  all  types  of  work.'    .  ■ 
EnlA?tging  Student  *s  occupational  hotizons. 

'f:'  '      :  ■  •  "  *       ■  ^  .  .■  -  ■ 

Discovering  answers  to  occupational  quo~s-ttons«  ^ 

D,evaloping  basic  concepts  through  meaningful  activities.  - 

Hdre  are  some  highlights  ;  ,/ 

.    .  Bulletin  board  collage  of  workers  with  occupational  titles 
iabelede 

-Work  ^as  a  topic  discussion  ♦ 

'    ''U^jTrking  p(?ople  help  each  other ,  "  was>jJLearne'd  on  a  trip  to  a 
motf>r  bank  vvhex'o  kids  received  their  "Wn  banks  and  identified 
workers.  ■  '  • 

Resource  paoplo  inclu^iod  a  polj.ceworker ,  nurse "and  parent's , 
w4io  expaincd  thc^ir  work  and  t  jraininq  o  ^  "  :  - 

-   Mombors  of  familic^s  came  to  s chop  1,  to  tell  the  ruasbns  . that 
th^*V  work.  /    ,  %        .  '  \J  : 

Stu:l:^nts^  rc^ad /"I  Wint  To  Bo  **' series ■  .  . 

*  '    '  '  *  .  ■  ■    .     ■    -  ■ ' 

Related  filmstrips  rcv^iewcd.  workt?r  qualifications. 

»'What   I  Would  Like  To*  Be"  was  told  in  creative  writingo  . 

Song^i  ,  oxciir'sions , 
will  com')lctc»  the  unit. 


pukzles,   arid  holiciay  cgnn.^ct  i  on$  with 'wi.>r)^ 


Chxlfirens*   ov^lua  t  i  on '  rc^ported  high  .  intrros  t ,  in  a  variety  ,of 
upi^  act  i  vj  lii-^ts  •     Toach(»rs  *   evaluation  was  ma-rked  By  special 
c3,Uc»s;  which   indicatt^l  chJ  1  ciron  l*or;Tiing  positive  attitudes 
tow,:Ard  th^msrlvcs  and  -  th  .'^i.r*  devc^iop  J  ng  iMJationship  to  the 


jvorl ti  of  work.  . 


Mitchell. 


R.'-sponses   \  r<^e(\  p^>rscjnn(?l    i,n^  "^^r  t  i  cinat  i  ng  Sf^hools   (7 -12  ) 

*        »*I^'f»lin;)  tlv^l   thf  ability  to  communicato  through  the  written 
word  i     (•s.;('Titi  ai    iu  obtaining  n   j'>t),    I  am     nrc;  rpo  rat  i  nci  into.thc^ 
Lng]i-\Ji    I   clasr.  a  unit         i^iiliiuj  out  basic   (oi'nis*     Th.^so  furnib 


•  ■      •    •  ■   ■         ,.  ■.  ■ 

include  social  securij^y  application" forms ,  deposit  slips,  credit 
application^,  and  job'  aj^pilcat ion  /orins.  /Students  will  write  their 
•personal  resumes  and' applTcat^on  letters,    fetudents  will  visit 
local  business  and  .^^V.'^^^i^  ^ipPl^^^'^^^^"  forms.  "  T  ^  ^ 

'      '  .  ■  '  -  '  ^   •  ^  ^         (       \  '  .  - 

-  -  White  Lake 

■     .       ■     ■    ^^  ■  ■  . 

^        "puring  the  first  9  ^Veeks   (of  9th  grade)  we  ^tudy  units  on : - 
•Whore  A"^-  I  Goin^?  Wny  Do  People  W^rk?  What*  Kinds  of  Wotk  Are 
Jhere?    We^  thfe?n  study  the  job  clusters  and  the  kinds  of  job^s 
found -^^irtl'riLn  them.     students  arc  given  a  class  period  to  inter- 
view a  worker  ajid  obsc^rve  wori^nj  conditions.     Thei  S(jCQnd  9 
weeks  is  spent  on  ijidividua-l  work  and  class  di  scussions  .^JV 

■    -  -  Bonest&el 

"In  7th  gradJ student s  cc\mplctod  the  Cluster  Interest 
Inventory  and  ^explored,  throe  ^cXus'ters  ,  using  '  V  lEW,  Chropicl^- 
Microfilc*,  Occupational  Ou t lookNllancfbook ,  and  other  resource 
materials*     Hands-on  exjn- ri oncos- Nare  provided  in  the  eighth 
grade  through  indastrial  art^  andNhonib;  cconomi'cs  classes.  The 
9th  grade   [English  classes'*  conduct  g^o^^  discussions  covering 
'    teenage,  rdles ,   individual  n*:<?ds',  ana^^iroup  needs.  Studc>*nts 

explores  work  val  ues  and  li  it.^-3tylcs  \hrough  the  use  of  checklists 
and  clarification  activitic^s. 

'^'J?^ie  11th  and  12th  tirade  class^'S  rolato  to  careers  using 
''resource  people  and  field  trips.     T^veli"tb  {irade  students  are 
releasd'd  from  school  to  observe  workers  and  complete  job 
observat'ion  worksheet^^  .  *^  • 

A  ■    ■  ■ 

-  -  Bon  Homme  School  District 

''Starting  -\t  the  sneon;lHt:y  studon|:s  '  f)oint  of  interest,  I 
have -concentr<i*l(Hl  on  brlnnin-j  up  people  from  various,  fi^^lds  to 
^discuss  thL^ir  work  and  th-  ])oss3\bi  1  i  t  ies  it  offers,  training 
nec^cl^'d,   a  ncj  -bcMie  fi  t  s  their  work  oli'ers.      In  view  of  the  positive 
feedback,  wc  will  continut^  thii,  program.** 

••  ^  .  \ 

-  Rutland 

"A  c(ireer  center  will  b(/  op(M-ic»\i  iii  tltiu  elc'rnentary  school 
■ni»xt  fall  which  -vil  1  -  j)  rovi  d'^  a  inicioriche  roc\ck*v  and  a  Variety 
of  carcMr  mat(^rials'  J'or  both  student  and  teacher  u-se .  Senior 
studentlr, '  th'c  schQol   counsdor/,  and  tKe  el  emontary^  pri ncir>al  will 
provide'  a^tsistajicc:  and  supervision..    Secondary  activi?tic^s  v/ore : 

'pre^ibnan  class  -  Car. n-f-  exploration  assiormen't  invofvinrj 
the  Cluster   Intt^Tos't   Invetvtory,  'goals,  wonksheet ,  individual 
con/erciico  \;ith  tt^-vchc^r  arrl  counsellor,  writtf^n  rc^port 
coyerinri  outltnc*,   and  sharinn  speech  to  class. 


lot 


r 


'Sophomore  class  ^  Cateer  exploration  assignment  centered 
aroun-J  interviewing,  and  exploring  mtcrials  fthrough  the 
counselor's  office.  '  Project  was  designed  to/'>ielp..in  course 
selection.  ,  *  ■  ^  ar 

^  'Junior  class       Rnd-of-year  tour  to  post  sofcondary  schools, 
with  care'er  possibilities  and  training  emphasi'ized. 

'senior  class  -  Covered  Decisions  for  Liv|^  booK  from  SDCE, 

.  ^  ^  V-  -  Armour 

"(Sur  bulletin  board  features  a  careei^  cluster  emphasis 
tiiLouynuut  xn^  ycai-..    our.  yra^«le  civxcs  unit  provides  each 

stud?nt  with /a  two  week  unit  of  career  search  and  investigati'on^ 
Much  of  our  Specific  wor»$  is  centered  around   'Decisions  for 
Living.*     A  small  career  center  will  bo  developed  in  our  high 
schoci£.li±>rary,  utili;jing  VlliW  hardware  and  software 

*     ..  -  >  '      *  ' 

^  .  .       '  *         -   -  Mitchell 

'^'TltW,   study  nuidcs,   and  co.Tjmunity"  workers  were  used  in  im- 
plementing career  ediK^ation  in  one  eighth  grade  class.     The  VIF.W 
program  was  introduced^ oyer  a  six-wcQk  period  and  students  learn- 
ed about  13  job  clusters;     Booklet  s"  wi^-rq  .  obtai  n^d  from  worksheets, 
obtained  f tom  th-  Minnesota  Depattmcnt  of  Education's  'k^^source 
Cy'irin.  for  '^"^rrc^r  nov^^  1  opn^n**- ,  '     The^^e  book]  e'^ii^  were  aimed  at  the 
"'areas,  of  sell^  awareness,   job  awareness,  and  research  on  a>  spec- 
ific career.     The  stmhMits  discuss  the  booklets  with  the  counselor 
on  a  one  to  one  basis  to  get  .students  to  think  about  their  own 
imi)ortance  and  their  relationship  to  thj  world  oi  \^rork.     They  can 
be  used  f o^^ddi  t  ional   ercuiit  in  i  ngl-i^Jh  or  creative  writing. 
BvT^ry  olhc^r  vsreek  three  or  "i'our  people  discussed  th(>ir  jobs  with- 
the  class.      Interc^-^led  pt^rsons  were  often  invited  to  the  career 
person's  place'^  or  work.      ihis  program  has  resulted  in  students 
taking  a  greater  interest    in  themselves  as  individuals.;' 

-  -  Lake  Andes         *      ,  ^ 

''Oyr  hifih  school  teaclurs  used  thc^   13  career  education  ICnim 
filik  loaned' foy  SnCi:    .  'The  Cluster  In tet. est .  Inventory  is  usc^ful 
to  sUidents    i  n  uivl -rs t arvdi  rnj   interests  ond  settiiwi  occupational 
g">als.     The    '  De'ci  s  j  ojis    lor  I'^ivinn'   handbcxiks  arc*  u-.eful  to' 
studc^nts  as  th(»y  relatc^'to  business  classes,    (economics,  Iin<:ili^/h, 
\and  guitianccv.     Our  students  showed  enthusiasm  for   these  activities. 

-  -  Kreeman 

»»Stuck:nts  in  -rirarL'-s   7  and  B  Wv'-re^  recjuired  to  write  a  report 
on  a  career  that   i  nt  (>res  Is  thenu     They  also  intervi  ewed  P-^rson 
in  a  career  of  inler(>st   to  them      The  oTTi  grade  science  students' 
chc)',(>  proi'vcl^   from  th-.  Minne-.(;t.;  (;  rr^cr   I'ducation  Haiulbooko        ^  , 
Students  Dadj  an    -mployment  survc^y  in  'the  Parks  ton   School  District, 
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and  cpinpletey  graphs,  charts,  ai^  a  slide  presentation  of 
representative  occupations'  available  in  the  coimntinit y •  " 

-  -  Parkston 

"Burke  8th  graders  had  a  one-semester  unit  of  career  educa- 
tion.    The  basic  text  was  Career  Education  Program,  Volume  ll/. 
Houghton^Mif flin,   1973.     This«was  heavily  supplemented  with 
"field  trips  and  gu-p-st  spcixkors.     nome^econora'ics  and  industrial 
arts  w^re  slanted  toward  careers.     The  dignit^  of  work  was 
emphasized,''  '  ^ 

*  .  -  -  Burke  '  , 

•Virr.;  was  ci^phasized  in  grades  7  and  8  during  a  three  Week 
unit  on  career  ivwareness.     Part  I  of  the  unit  was  entitled, 
•  Myself --Values  and  Dc  elusions'.     This  activity  centered  on.  ^ 
cljfinjng  interc^sts  and  priorities,  and  included  completing  a  I 
Cluster  .Interest   Inventory.     Part  II  outlined  the  process  of  \ 
^Approaching  a  Job  '  .     A  fi^lm  on  the  dropojat  provided  motivation 
for  compile  tin  J  th  »  job  sinking  steps:  letter  of  application,  / 
resume,  and  interview,     part   ]  1  1  Was  called   'Careers'.  It 
centered  on  using  thr»  workshc^ot  which  recorded  viewer  i nformatt ion . 
VXJrking  in  a  cancer  cluster,  a  student  would  send  a  letter,  inake 
a  poster,  create  a  bulletin  board,  write  aji  ad,   short  story^  or^ 
^news]>rvper  articiley  intfrviow  a  worker,  'report,  on  a   'job  I'( 
dislike,'  <\nd  rvq/iuate  th:>  unit.**  _ 


-  -  Vermillion 


•*F<Ulo-.viny  a  unit  on  careet  <>xplorat ion ,  an  eighth  gyade 
class  was  polled  to  determine  Vheir  feelings  about  the  sytudy. 
Here*  ar^e  some  of  LhtvW'  commi^ntt^  :  ^ 

'It  helped  me  learn  about  the  Kind  of  career  I'm'  iyiterested  in 

-  'It  helped  me  decide  what  courses   I  would  take  in /»high  school 

<   '  *  /  • 

It  helped  as  pi'i^i).ir(»  lor  our  future,  and  made?  u^  think  of  all 

'  th(^  careers  we  couJd  hav^=*.  * 

•it  m-\(le  mt*  refvli::f»  t!).\t  my  future  occupation  (ioesn't  pay 
very  Wv?ll,   and  that'  if  1  want  to  maJcc  somethihh  of  jnysc^lf  I 
had  bett(^r  Gtian«je  it*'  ,  / 

'It  war.  no^d  to  learn  what  you  h^ve  to  do  to/make  it  in  your 
career «' 


Bnresl/ord 


Comments  on  tho  Decisions  for  Living  Books 

"I  feci  this  is  one  of  the  best  instruments  I  have  come 
across,     I  have  and  will  use  it  extensively.'' 

.  f  -  -  Spaarfish 

'    -  "The  Jlncjlish  TV  teacher  hod  his  class  compose  records, 
resumes,  writp  letters  of  appl|-cation ,  and  put  into  their  files 
what  was  pertinent  to  them.     I  have  used  it  iqjpy  newly-orga»i2ed 
Post  nigh  planning  Cla.ss." 

-  -  Bonesteel 

"Since  we  do  not  haOt*  A  homeroom  setup,  the  counselors  went 
into  the  classrojms  of  seniors,  juniors,  and  sophomores  to  hav6 
stiKK^nt*^  work  on  Personal    Information ,  Vindividunl  VaLuos  ,  and  . 
Oircer  PJ  annihn   Information.     S^mo  work  was  also  don^fifidividually  ^ 
or  in  small  groupr, .     Teachers  in  business,   industrial  arts, 
economics,  and  government  used  it  in  class  si  tua^ipris . " 

-  -  Freeman        °  *  • 

'»Areas  q{  the  book  were  used  in  several  English  classrooms 
and  in  Senior  economics  • '*  J 

'    .    ,  ^  -  -  Flandreau 


"I  U5U»d  this  bw)klet  as*  part  of  a  guidance  and ^or ientat.ion 
course,  for-  the  pa^;t  tw.^  s(>mnst(»i?^ .     I  jlike  the  content  and 
posslbi)  ities  of  a  cumulative  type  f  i  llc^. 

1 

^  ,  -  -  Harding  Couiity  High  School 

V     .    ••|  rrshm<'n  aro  o^t^n't4ie  bD(^k*  anci  helped  with  the  in/ormatiori 
that   is  avniJablc*.  '.^pill^ile  the  bapkis  at,  t>o^c(hbo]  ,  and 

thc»v  will  be  complc*ti:d  by  thrvt-imfc^l^heb^  ftCudents  graduate.  " 

-  -  Arlington 

■:  -  '        ■    '    ~      -  h- 

Qb  iervM  i^/ns  and  Coiunv'Tit  ;»  s 

,  ■  "   ■  ■'' 

"Wo  WiM-(«  imprc^ssotl  .vith  thf  Caccv'''  Cducition  Propram  pre-  . 
s'cMitc'cl  to  ouc  ficHcjoi  ^l.-vl  i  ."  •  ,         ■         ■  ^ 

-James  Rc-dfiold,  Princip.il^^ 
Tripp  nicjh  school 

>      ■     "After  the  inserv-ico  we)  rksl^j^Pi 'v^ii  hcld'lictcji,^  I  sent   out  n 
surv.-y  form  to  ^.(•(•  h<Av  rfi.ch' i  n  t.  •  res  t  the.-;.-  w.is.  in.pOr^sLrim,^  th.- 
ovrec  r  .sluv£i'ti"n-.aVp  -ct  .  V  lh>  su  A'ey  .c  ) ,  .vrl  y   i  n,  liV:,vte.l  t  h:vt  • 

•   tc.-uhcrb  a^cj  most   interested  in  obtainimj  moru  i;j4ormfit J'on'  and 
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materials 

Jack  Kaney,  Counsellor 
♦  Doll  Rapids  SC^hooXs 

"I  like  it  !    The  whole*  Mi-Vicw  prp^ram  sooms  to  be  a  bonanza 
for  teacht^rs  -  -  especially  if  they  use  the  teaching  t(^(j:hniques 
outlined.*' 

Ray^Warner  *  / 

Utah  Boa^rd  of  Education 

"Drsw  Christonson  ^nd  Iijicjland  have  si)oknn'  very  positively 
aj^out  your  sponsorship^of  the  workshop  for  counsolors  at  Cheyenne 
crossing*'.     They   felt  that   the  tone  of  the  workshop)  and  the 
materials  being  Tiad  *  available   lor  possible  use  by  school^  personnel 
in,  the  stati*  sho.wM!  a  rc^-^ponsi vi^ness  to  expressed  career  d-^velpp- 
ment  interest  and  necMjs,*'  y 

Thomas  IS.  Mori  arty,  Dean 
USD  school  of  Eid'ucatiop 

'Ve  would  like  to  tha!)k  you  lor  the  cluster  Int(?rebt 
Inventory  lorns  you  s;('nt  to  the  North  Brown  School^ .     Tliey  turned 
:>uV  to  be  an  (>Kcel]i>nt   in'struDt\nt  in  our  career-guidance  profjramf 
it  is  an  instru^ient  thi.' .v.t url-nts  enjoy  using  and  thaltr  mcxk^sit  thtr  ^ 
job  of  career  plannino  (»asii»r^"  ^*  '  .  ^^'^'^y  .  • 

V       '      _  :  K^n  1^1  linAav  Co vm 

„  .  ^    ^  '       *        '^"^  Nbt ill  BroWn  School  Dij^tri 

^\  ^   *  you  h.we  atV^'^in  P^^'P'^^^*d  another  new  and  useful  tool 
with  the  HdacAiiun  Oi)pf>r*tunitie--^  poster.   .    .  . 

.  '  VV»  J»   planner y^  Guidance  Director 

V  '  Pierre  public  schools 

»'l  atn  grrae^^ui   for  your  f>rompf  response  to  my  earlier  letter 
anrl  am' imun^ssed  with  the  u's(M'uLness  of  the  cur  ri  culum  guides     ' / 
wauch  you  sent.    ^    .you  have  whetted  my  appetite  for  more!*' 

.  Phyllis  T.  Ritvo 

TBRC  " 
Cambridge ,  Mass  * 

'^    .   .         had  an  (excellent  JAM  session.     When  we  get  such 
super  re]>orts  on  a  eonferimce,   tHe  first  credits  go  to  our  pre- 
sentors  and  consultants..     You  get  our  deepest  thanks.** 

Jim  0*To(il(»  •  • 
*       -  ^  Plii  1   Gu>la  f  son 

Minnesota  AssocicV.t i^'n  'of 
^  '  SeccHKlary  fVc-h'oo].  principals 

•  '  ■  _        ,  .        /'  * 
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•^rhanks  so  much  for>your  wCnclerful  assistance  that  enabled 
our  Secondary  School  Cai^cer  llducation  Hapdbp^ic  pro jefct  Ho  come 
into  fruitibn."  .  ■ 

Daniel  L.  Stabile 
—  >  Det>t»  of  the  Air  Force 

,  X  -  DOl>  Dependents  Schools  - 

Pacific 

(  , 

•*T^anks  for  sending  information  about  career  i?ducation  in 
h  baJcota*^    J  have  just  finished  reading  it  all  and  am  trying 
bsorb  ideaSk  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  students  in  my^  ' 


south 
to  absorb 
Softool." 


^ice  Bishof>,  Counselor  . 
Detroit  Public  Schools 


/ 
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APPENDIX  A 

Amounts  and  v'^ources  of  Funds  A.  ,  • 

The  major  incoming  funas  and  expenditures       line  item  for  the 
project  are  as  follows: 

1,    Incj^inins  Funds  (based  on  12  month  funding) 
^$109,^763    and  $16,165  State 


2»    Major  Expenditures 

$  74,646  Personnel 

8,912  -  Employee  Benefits 

6,300  -  Trnvel 

6,579  -  SuoDlics,  Matt^rials,  Communications 

20,641  -  Services  *  ^  . 

450  -  Reports 

300  -  Bquipr.cnt 

K       2,500  Indirect  Charges 

\      5,600  -  Evaluation 

♦  Includes  $16,165  of  State  Funds 
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conduct  of  the  project.,    Points  of  view  or  opinions  stated 

o  ntf£,  therefore,,  necessarily  represent  official  Office 
of  Education  position  ajid  policy. 
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SU^RY 

•/      „  ■  ■  .    ,■■     ■.-         .      '         ^  ^ 

A.     Time  Period  Covered  >  . 

rThis  Interim  Report  covers . the  second  year  of  the  Kxemplary  \ 
Career  Education^ Project  in  the  Springfield  Public  Schools  from 
.  July  1,  197A,  to  Dune  30,  1975.  \ 

R.     Goals  and  Objectives 

The  over/ill  eot^jectives  to  which  the  project  directed  itself 
^included:  * 

--To  continue;  tt^e  process  of  developing  and  implementing  new 
and  proven  ibareer  education  and  career  guidance  concepts. 

'  > .-.  ■  ^     ,  '  :  ■   ■    '  y  ^; 

--To  provide/a  demonstration  of  the  process  used  in  developimg 
^  and  Implem^enting  concepts  within  career  education  and  career 

guidance,  r  v  "  * 

.  i  -    --To  provide  a  visiblJ^  and  transportable  model  of  career  educa- 
tion activities,  malterials  and  processes  to  interes^d  people . 

'X.,    Procedures  Foilow^dT  I  ^ 

-.-The  Spr/ingfield  School.  District  Exemplary  Project  focused  its 

efforts  frcjwn  July*  1,  1974,  to  August  27,  1974,  on  14  workshops 
.    Involving  bver  3oO  teacjiers  relating  to  all  components  and 
^  grades  1-12.  4 

--Mrs.  Roma  Cl0ve:land  was  hired  to  operate  the  Post  School 
Placement  component.    She  has  established  anbffice  in  the 
community  centrally  lockt€^d  for  botK  senior  High  schools. 

--John  Young  continu^  ;as  t|ie  Career  Awareness  Resource  Teacher 
■  during  the  second  yefi[r  working  in  all  14  elementary  schools. 

^    -Qll  20  'schools  in  thfr  Sjpri^^  School  District  were  in- ' 

volved  in  projecjt  activities. 

■  '  V  ^  '  ■       ,  .       ■  i  .'  '  ■ 

.--Provided  release  time  for  six  half-day  inservices  in  all 

schools.     The  dates' were October. 1,  November  19,  1974,  Jan- 
/  uary  14^  February  25,  April  8  and  May  6,  1975. 

•    ■   ■      ••     •  '•■  '  .       '"i  ' 

—All  20  schools  were  Involved  in  at  least  one  demonstration  day. 
This -allowed  visitors  to  view  the  career  education -attivities  , 
In  progress  at  the  three  levels. « 

"  .       ,■  , .  .  ,  ..  t.  .  . 

--Cotitinued  to  utilize  community ,  vstate  and  national  per'SSnn? 
and  material  resources. 

•--Planned  and  implemented  meetings,  inservices  and  >tftf  develop- 
ment activities,. 

-rProvided  for  a^continuous  ,evaluation  process  includi^ng  the;^  man- 
agement system,  third  party  evaluator  and  post-^meeting  reaction 
9_      '       sheets .  • 
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--Twenty-six  staff  sexved  as  consultants  in  other  school  districts 


—  Implemented  .usage  of  booklets  developed  during  stimmer  work?^  ' 
shops,  audj-o-visualvmaterials  and  books^  and  tdol$  and  tool 
carts  provided  through  funds  of  the  project.  ^ 

^         "     '      •  ■.'  . 

--Conducted  Division  of  Continuing  Education  (DCE)  cla&ses  for 
personnel  in  career  awareness,  exploration  and  gui4ance. 

-.3      .    '     •  ^  '      .    ■  ,  *    • '  ''•„;' 

— Continued  dissemination  activities  to  conferences  ,^  PTA' s ,  sejr- 
^       vice  clubs,  state  a8St)ciations ,  other  school  districts  and 
universitie3  and  any  interested  persons. 

--Continued  visitations  within  and  out-of-the  state  to  gather 
information  ^o  assist  our  progress.  ^ 

D .    Results  and  Accomplishments         -  '  ,  • 

Upon  reviewing  the  second  year  of  the  project,  we  find  many  re- 
sults and  accomplishments  have  been  obtained. 

The  major  step  ti^ard  a  Comprehensive  career  education  pxiDgram  . 
was  jichieved  when  alTyO  schools  became*  actively,  invo^lved  ii^ACoje^ct 


activities.    To  better\^ achieve  each  component  was  rev:^pd^nd 

revised  to  better  suit  the  spectftc^ijeeds  of  the  area^        *  ' 

A  totkl^ofr  550  visitQrs  observed  the  career  education  process 
during  the  year.    This  indicates  a  64%  increa&e       the  nximKe^  of 
visitors  from  the  first  year.    All  schools  were  involved  in  a^ 
one  demonstration  4ay -  * 

John  Young  devoted  this;  entire  year  to  the  Career  Awareness  Re - 
sd\irce  Teachet  position^  John  spent  approximately  507©  of  his  time  ^  ' 
in  the  schot)ls/   He  did  demons tr at ioi)s  for  60  teachers,  involving 
approximately  1,^00  students.    He  also  cphduc tied  1*4  workshops  for 
290  elementary  ^d  secondary  s'taff  members  and  administrators.  John 
participated  in  all  elementaty  demonstration  days.  ^  He  was  involve^ 
in  disseminating  project  information  and/or  was  used  a^  a  consultant/ 
DCE  instructpr  in,  the  following  places :    Eugene,  Bethel,  Mill'iCity,  - 
Qkttage  Grove,  Hermi St on\  Crook  County,  Bend,  the  State  Department-/ ^ 
>^-^Educat£on,  Oregon  State  University  and  Oregon  College  of  Education. 

"V  ^     .  .        .  ■  A 

^/      Roma  Cleveland  began  her  duties  as  Employment  Specialist  in  r 
fjuly,  1974.  ^Her  first*  year  has  been  a  busy  one  as  .she  has  establish-^ 
ed  an  office  jLn  the  community  and  begun  to  make  contacts  with^  en^plQ}^ 
ers  and  students.    She  has  had  approximately  200  young  people  rdgis-^' . 
ter  and  has  placed  44  graduates  and  11. early  leavers  with  businesses. 

/    the  guidance  component  was"  incorporated  into  the  awareness', 
exploratory  and  preparation  components. 

^    There  were  14  workshops  held  during  the  year  ai^id  several  DCE 
courses.    Teacher  involvement  has  brought  out  untapped  leadership  '\ 
that  h^s  helped  move  the  project  along.    Many  teachers  has  ^^en  ^ 


ihvit'ed  to  other  districts  to  share  their  expertise. 

-for  (k 
in  ^ 


A  coinipercrlally-prepared^slide-cape  was  developed  for  ckssemina- 
tlon  purposes.    This  Is  , used  at  orientation  sessions,  In  yhe^schopls 


I    ■  ' 

;  -4- 


\ 


4  ■ 


met  once-a-tnon 
sible  for  the 


y  r^spon- 


and  the  community.  The  presentation  is  about  10  minutes  m  lengt 
and"  gives  a  goo4  pverview  of  the  entire  project.  ,  ^ 

Building  coordinators  continued  to  work  in  their  buildiflgs 
ithwith  project  directofs.    They  were/prima-  " 
six  early  release  day  inservices.     ^  ^ 

We  initiated  the  Needle-Sort  Kits  in  the  elemen^y  s^hool^  and 
they  have  been  very  popular.. 

.The  Advisory  Council  met  each  Monday  morninR  to  discuss  yhe. pro- 
ject activities,  needs  and  problems.  . 

We  had  108  requests  fpr  materials  and  booklets  from  p^on(le 
from  around  the  state  and  the  nation.    All  requests  were. filled. 
Several-  of  the  booklets  have  been  printed  twice  and  si?me  h^e  gone'^ 
in  for  "  the  tfilrd  tim6.     We  anticipate  as  many  or  more  requ^s-ts  during 
the  final  year.  :• 

•  '  *  ■  ~ '     '  ■  ■  "  •     .  / 

Ther^  was  ^  two-day  carder  awareness  materials  fair  in/ May.  The 
turn  out  was  veryigood  including  110  in-district  persons,  j28  out-of- 
district  persons, '"1 3y>*^nts  of  district  students  »Xid /school 
board  member's.  •  * 

;  .    Several  project/ administrators  njade  trips  to  different  s.tates  ^ 
in  relation  to  career  education,     they  included:    Chijck  qrome  Xo 
-the  Southern  California  area  for  gtiitiance  information-.  Hartley 
Troftgruben  to  Phoenix  fgfi^the  Career  EducQ.tilpn  Confer^nrfe;  Roma 
Cleveland  to  Seattle  for  a  work  experience  conference-;  Frank  Alex- 
ander to  California  for  work  experience  and  studlsnt  :j>lac/ement  ideas; 
and  Bob  McKee  to  Dallas,  Alaska    (with  Donovan  Kimball) /and  Santa 
Barbara,  Crflffornia.   (See  Phoenix  report  in  Appendix*3.' pages  1-lZ.; 

E.     Evaluations    .    '   .  .  • 

The  project  cbntinues  tp  be  evaluaf,gd  in  several  ways.     A  new 
third  party  evaluator,'  Dr:  Wayne  Courtnfey  of  Oregon  State  University, 
was  selected'  in  November,  1974.  to  evaluate  the  program  during  the 
second  year.     Hls.matn  responsibility  was  to  develop  assessments  for 
3,  6,  9  and  12.    We  were  asked  by  the  federal  government  to 
"product"  this  year.    The  first  year  was  concerned  with  "pro- 
Dr    Courtney's  evaluation  report  is  contained  in  this  report.. 

Each  meetingand  insefvice  was  evaluated  (post-meeting  reaction 
sheets>  by  the  participants  for  feedback  and  opinions. 

'  Quayterly  report's  were  submitted  by  eaqh  building  coordinator  a(nd 
these  proyide.us  with  a  great  wealth  of  lji|ormation  about  activities, 
materials  developed  and  problems. 

'  Frank  Alexander,  Student  Placement  Coordinator ,  "con<lucted«-r^ine- 
month  study  of  1974^graduates  and  a  two-year  study  of  the  1973  graduates 
Roma- Cleveland  hes^onducted  a  survey  of  early  leavers.  More'inform- 
ation  on  this  will  be  "included  later  in  this  report. 

'The  district  also  to6k"".part  in  a  Community  Resource  Survey  con- 
ducted  by  the  Lane  Intermediate  Education  District  with  othejfi.dist5,Jx^s 


•":grades 
assess 
cess . " 


in  t*hl8 


area 


'THe  elemerftary  schools  admin  is  ter,ed  career  awareness  assessments 
both  studjCints  and\staff.     Several  of  these  Uest  were  also^  given 
^Ht  yeaiv  and  comparisons  were  made  to  detetmine  what  effect'.our 
effoirts  have  .had.     Two  nen  tests  were  .given,  Contrasting  Work  Set- 
tlng<?'find'-Community  Priority  Ranking"     Results  of  the  assessments 
at  the  district-  level  are '  containe,d  ,in  this  report.     (See  Appen<lix 
C.    page9^1-18.)  ,     '  -  : 

. K.     Conclpi^ions>  and  Recommendations  .  ^  .  \  \ 


The. second  year  of  the_  project  had  many  new  experiem 
education  at  all  levels.  ^ 


m  career 


At  the  career  awareness  lev^l,  a  significant  . i^:icrease  in  activi- 
ties was  refeordjed  during  the  ytar.    Teachers  and  esxudents  gained  more 
knowledge 'aboulfoccupatiohs  and  an  av/arehess  of/z\\e  World  of  work.  -  ^ 
Wenrecommend  more  cross-level  involvement  fo;rche  coming  year.  This 
would' include  buil'dijig  coordinators  from  the  different  levels  me^tr 
ihg  togetl>er  and  inservices  that  involv^^'lementary junior  high  and 
senioir  high  teacher.s.  '  In  addition,.  weTThope  to  have  "more  integratioh 
of  career  awarene^ss  into  the  various  subjects.- 


\  .At  the  junioi;  high* aVid  serfion  high  levels  more  .teachers  became 
invol>/ed  '\x\  car.eer  educ&tibn      They  showed  interest  in  visiting  othe(^ 
diHtricLs  to' gather  ideaa^  in  planning  and  implementinjj  adivsor/adiv>ee 
pfdp^rams  and  working  in  sSWiei:'  work  As  ^t  the  elementary  level, 

wo  want  to  involve*  the  s/coftdaty  teachigrs  in  career  awareness*  concepts 
rfnd  the  elementary  teaph/ets  in  ex|>loration  and  preparation.    ^  * 

We  hffve  conttftuousr  support  v^rpm  the  Local  wedia.*-  Monthly  nfiws^  *  ' 
releases  Xo- all  district  pers^dnntel:  has  kept  'fehem  ^properly  informed"  r  ^ 
about  project  activities .        •  ,    /  ■  .    "     '  - 

The  project  must  continlie^^td  s trivejlifco'r  greater  tinders tanding.    *  • 
of  the  goals  and  objectives  bKr  the  students ,  teachers  and  •  common i^ty.  * 
Total  involvement  will  make  tpis  a  truly  comprehensive  tareer  .edu- 
cation program,  .  *  •        •  - 


.4  ---..-v- 


*ODY  dp  THE  REPORT 
.  A.     Project  .Prc||bletn  Alrea 


The  project  deteMihed  several  concerns  to  which  efforts  have 
be^n  made  to  improve/ or  .correct  the  situation  during  the  second 
year.    The  following  is  a  list  of  those  concerns  and  what  proced- 
ures were  taken  to  correct  them. 


--A  need  for  adequate  time  to  complete  projiects  required  by  the 
assignment  of  teaching/  Release  day  inservice  were  proyided 
throughout  thej  year.    We  also  provided  funds  for  Incentive 
grants. 


-To  develop  wajis' to  use  the.  activity  handbooks  as  they  relate 
to  the  subject  I  being  taught^^  Each  teacher  was  provided  with 
a. copy  of  th^  bcrOks  related. to  their  leviel.  Inservices  were 
held  to  discussi  the  activities,  tb  do  some  of'th^m  and  to 
create  new  onesj; 


-To  continue  to 
education  and  wi 


7ork  on  the  positive  approach  toward  career 
lat  it  can  do  for  the  student  and  teacher. 
Through  the  use  lof  consultants,  and  visitations  t;o.see  other 
.sinTilai:-  p^rdgrams|,  the  teacherrf  become  mor^  involved  and  en- 
thusiastic aboutl  career  education.  V, 

.:  '       *        ■■  '  .     ■  ^  •         •    ^  -      V  ■ 

--To  assist  in  contacting  and  m^ing  arrangements  Vith, resource, 
speakers.     Several  letters ^  opinlonnalres  and  isurveys' have  been 
put' out  into-. th^elcoiranunity  and  the,  state  by  schools  requesting 
Ir^erested  persons  .to  share; e^pefrtences  and  knowledge  with 
>  students .  i  -      -        '  '  , 


,to  gatljer  together  for  planning  and  developing  materials  1 
shops,  bC^> classes  and  incentive  grants  were  made^ avail- 


-Time 

WptkshopL,  — ^   e,  

able  .to^ilpw  teachers- time  for  such"acti<rities 


-Deal  with  the  concern  about^district.  commitment  beyond  the 
federal  funxiing.    Presentations  have  been  made  to  the  Board 
and  community., to  highlight  the  program  arid  encourage  support 
to  continue}.    We  have  had  good  public' re Ifations  with  the  Sch 
Board  during  the  first  two  years.  r-/ 

-A  need  for. a  career  i^esource  center  in*  each  secondary  school 
Plans  for  thita  are  underway.  Materials  are  available  and  an 
aide  can  be'^Ogployfed  to.  asidist  with  the  operation. 

'^'m  ^tg^'^  /  •  '  •  . 

-Tc^  deal  with  i^e  question  of  how*.career  education  can^becomev, 
more  visable  In  the  classroom.    Throiigh  classroom  activities 
and  demonstration  4^ys  the  process  can  be  observed. 

-Strengthening  the  advisor/advisee  t)rograms.     Several  teachers 
from  the  varfous  secondary  schools  made  visits  tb  other  dis- 
tricitf  In  the  state  where  guidance  groups  were  established. 
Siimm^  workshops  are  going  to  deal  with  this  subject  in  more 
Jept 


--Implementing  the  career  education  long-range  goals.  During 
the  stunmer  these  long-range  goals  ate  reviewed -and  revised 
where  needed. 

These  concerns  and  solutions  are  only  a  part  of  the  work  the 
project  did  during  the  second  year.    The  elementary  level  continues 
to  fturgo  ahead  and  is  the  strongest  part  of  the  program  to  date. 
The  junior  highs  and  senior  highs  made  great  progress,  although,  not 
wlLhput  encounters  to  overcome. 

B.    (goals  and  Objectives   ^  ,  .  , 

'      *  .     '    '  /     .    *  *  * 

The  overall  objectives  of  the  project  include:     to  continu6  and 
expand  the  development  and' implementation  of  new  and  proven  -career 
education  arid  career  guidance  concepts;  -  to  demonstrate  the  process 
used 'in  developing  and  implementing  concepts  within  career  education 
and  career  guidanc%;    and  to  provide  a  visible  and  transportable 
modefi  of  career  education  activities,  material  and  processes  to 
interested  people. 


District. 


^ --[Demonstrate  a  model  comprehensive  career  education  proces^. 
--bemonstrate  district  and  building  long-rartge  plans., 

.  ' 

Guidance 

--To  Improve  counselor's  skills  in  serving  as  a  resource  person 
io  students  .and  staff .  '  ^ 

.isslst  teachers  in  developing  a  guidance  point  of  view. 
--ra^Qvide  guidance  which  is  relevant  to  each  student's  tentative 
.  ckreer  choice  and  life  roles  (fai^lly,  citizen,;  occupational 
find  leisure  time)..'  %  ^ 

Career  Awareness 

--Tol  familiarize  t;otal  elementary  staff  with  career  awareness 

models.  .     •      '  u      V  . 

--Epcpand  career  awareness*  programs  in  all  buildings  in  the 

diitrict.  ^  _ 

--Develop  career  awareness  activities  to  be  used  in  the  class- 

'^rofm.        ,  •  \.  ■   ^    '  -  ^ 

--Develop  units  for  stxideat:  involvement  in  self-awareness,  selr- 

uwiier  St  anting,  responsi^bility  amd  decisionrmaking. 
--Develop  in  students  the  ability  to  recognize  that  different 

bcrcupations  occur  in  different  psychological  and  physiological 

settings'.  ^      n        j  j 

--Develop  ^ftudent  awareness  of  man's  life  roles:     family,  ditizen 
ship,  occupations  diid  leisure  timtf. 

'  Career  Exploration  '  .  '  .\ 

--Provide  students  with  a  healthy  self-concept  and  positive  at- 
titude toward  their  career  development. 
-  Explore  a  number' of  occupations  or  job  families. 
--Provide  labratory  decision  making' activites  -  "hands  oa''  ex- 
^^p€riej[ic68 .  .  . 

■      -      -8-  il 


Career  Prqparat  ion 

--Develop  concepts  relar^d  to  life  roles  in  total  curriculum. 

--Identify  student's  interest  and  abilities. 

--Proyide  information  and  skill  d|ev]felapment  for  their  career 
goal  (1)  at  the^  ]ob  entry  level;  (2)  at. the  vocational 
technical  leVel;.  or  (3)  at  the  baccalaur,eate  level. 

--Provide  dn- opportunity  for  students  t!^.  apply  skills  throug'h 
a  cooperative  work  experience  program. 

«* 

Post  School  Placement  * 

--Assist  all  school  leavers  in  furthering»-their  career  goals . 

-- In foYnPstudents  about  post-school  opportunities^  in  (a)  com- 
munity college-vocational  probrams,   (b)  apptenticeship 

.  programs,  (c)  baccalaureat^e-^ogtams,  (d)  private  vocational 
programs  and  (e)  armeja  forces ; 

--Develop  materials  and  give  stcudents,  instructional  guidance 
in  job-finding  skills,  N^^'Ly 

--Develop  community  awareness  anoSsroperation  regarding  post- 
school  placement  of  students  intoyentry  level  ^obs  that  match 
their  interest's,  and  abilities.       '        v  -  ^' 

C.    *Oener/il  Project  Design 

The  ^Springfield  School  District  covers  an  approximatej area  of 
185  squar^  miles  that  includes  lA  elementary  schools,  four^  junior 
highs  and  two  senior  highs,  a  maintanente-transpbrtation  center,  an 
administration  building  and  warehouses.     There  were  approximately 
9,544  students  in  the  total  school  population.     The  bjr^akdowri  by 
level  at  the  end  of 'the  school  year  w^as:     4,'967  at  Giie  elementary 
level;   2^655  at  the  junior^  high  level;  ahd  1,915  at  the  senior  high 
•level.     Educational  personnel  totals  591  <Hfid  classified  personnel 
totals  399  for**  net  work  force  of  990. 

The  majof  ity -of '  the  laboring  force-of^ -t+te  Springf  iel<i  community 
is  involved  in  sawmill,  fJlywodd  and  logging  type  work.    A  signficant 
number  ace  involved  in  supportive  roles  such  as  supplying  culverts, 
lagging  traile^^^,  belts,  chain,  wire  ro^e ,  etc.   to  the  industry. 
Springfield  is  very  much  a. "lunch  bucket  community" ;•  one  which 
understands  the  val^ues  of  an  education  that  helps  a  student  make 
decisions /regarding  the  occupational  interest  and  life  goals. 

Career:  education  has  been  made  an  intergral  par^  of  the  total 
educational  cuxxlcu^lum.  ^  It.  embraces  the  idea  that  '^ach^ersbn 
•fills  several  fLnc.tionB'  or  rol^s  throughout  his/her  lifetime  In- 
jfluding:     (1)  ,fte  role  of  family  member;     (2)  the  role  of  citizen; 
(3)  the  economrcr  or- occupational  role;  and  (4)  the  avocational  role. 

In  order  to  implement  the  program,  various  procedures  were  ini- 
tl^ed  during  the  second  year.  Eacn  ischool  had  a  building  coordinator 
who  was  resnonsible  for  the  release  da^  Inservices  and  general  leader 
ship  in  career  education  for  the  building;  ^ 

See  long-range  pl^ns  in  Appendix  D,  pages  1-32. 
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The  project  developed 
found  In  grades  1-3,  4-6,  7 
experiences: 

Grades  1-3  ' 

Field  trloS   '  ^  . 

Bread  &  Butterflies 
Commercial  Kits/Games 
Buildlnp  long-range  plans 
Resource  Teacher 
Hand  cool  kits 
Tnservice  sessions 
Workshops  > 
DCE  classes 
Resource  speakers 
Classroom  activities: 

mini-guide  ^ 

activity  bookie^ 
^    teacher-made  activities 

out-of-distrtct  guides 
Magic  Circle  techntaues 
Role  playing  -  simulations 
Mini-tlasses     ^  , 
Student  assessment  tests 
Teacher  assessment  tests 
Community  survey  \ 
Demonstration  Days  \l2) 
Teacher  Release  Days\  (6) 
Substitute  time  for  keach- 

er  visitations 
Infuslon-cutricul^um 

Grades  7-9  / 


a  chart  showing  ex^riencfes  or  treatiTOQjts 
-9  and  10-12.    The  fallowing  lists  those 


Grades  4-6 

Field  trips 
Bread  &  Butterflies 
Commerical  Kits/Games 
Byilding  long-range  plans 
Resource  Teacher 
Hand  tool  kits 
*  .  Tnservice  se^sl!tons 
VIorkshops 
DCE  classes 
f^esource  speakers 
Classroom  activities: 
mini-guide 

activity  booklet  \^ 
teacher-made  activities 
but-of-district  guides 
^  Magic  Circle  techniques 
Role -playing 
Mini-classes 

Student  assessment  tests. 
Teacher  assessment  tests 
Community  survey 
Demonstration  Days  (12) 
Teacher  Release  Days  (6) 
Substitute  time  for  teacHer 

visitations 
InfusioHrcurriculum  * 


Computer  -  01 AS 
Student  tests:  GATB.  VPI 
Building  long-range  plans 
Rele£\^se  days  (6) 
Advisor/AdviseCy  program 
Use  of  guidancklnifiterials 
Student*  forecast  form  ^ 
Buidling' leadership  structure 
Inservice  sessions 
DCE  clnsHes 

Lab^rntory  "Hands  On"  experiences 

^esouce  f^peak^ts 

SUTOR  classes  '  • 

Field  trips 

Visitors 

Demonstration  Days  (12) 
Infusion- curriculum 


.    Gradeg  lQ-12 
Career  center 

Occupational  clusters  '<:' 
Field  trips  . 
Computer      fl  • 
Release .daya  (6)  » 
Workshops  ^ 
.  DCE  <;laflrses  ▼ 
Studetfit  forecast  form 
Demonstration^  teaching 
—w-Visi  tat  ions  ^  . 

Advisor/advisee^  program 
Follow-up  study,  9-month  &  2-year 
Decision-making  materials 
Post  School  PlacjSment -activities  j 

and  materials ; 
Purchase  of  resburce  books  and 

materials 


ERIC 


Efforts  were  made  to  utilize  curriculum  units  and  learning  act- 
ivities in  the  classroom  and  subject  matter  areds*    'Booklets  were ^ 
develoooy  with  units  and  activitlesV  for  the  elementary  and  junior  high 
teachers,  j  ^  * 


10- 


D.     Results  and  Accomplishments  of  the  Project 

«»  . 

During  the  second  year  of  the  project,  our  goals  arjti  objectives 
became  more  integrated  into  the  everyday '.activities  of  the  .schools, 
included  in  this  part  of  the  report  will  be  inore  explanation  of  how 


*     The  administration-6f  the  project  remained  the  same  from  the 
firflt  year  with  the  addition  of  Roma  Cleveland.     Mr.  Donovan  Kimball 
is  Project  Diriector  and  Mr  1  Robert  McKee  is  Project  Coordinator. 
Approvals  for  fund  expenditures  and. programs  comgte  from  the  Coordinator 
(See  Graph  of  District  Staff,  Appendix  A,  page  1 7) 

'  To  maintain  continuous  contact  with  the  teachers  ^.n  the  district  , 
a  monthly  newsletter  was  published.    This  provided  us  an  opportunity 
to,  itiform  teachers  of  activities ,  past  and  futrure,  and;  provided  the 
schools  an  opportunity-  to  shax^e  career  education  information  from 
their  buildings.     There  w^s  a  circulation  of  approximately  650.  ^ 
(See  Appendix  A,  pages  2-4, >  . 

In  addition  to  our  own  newsletter,  article^  appeared  regularly 
in  the  local  newspaper.     A  schedule  of  possible  article  topics  was 
developed  and  discussed  with  a  reporter  from  the  Springfield  News  I 
last  fall.    This  schedule  proved  very  worthwhile  for  both  parties  ijri-.^ 
volvedand  the  coverage  was  excellent. 

Hr.  Herb, Stratton  was  with  then  staff  from  January  1  to  May  30, 
1975.     He  was  with  the  EPDA  Intern  program  from  Oregon  State  Univer- 
sity.   Herb's  services  were  helpful  to  us  at  the  secondary  level  and  ' 
he  was  the/Contact  person  in  this  district  for  the  Community  Resource 
Project  w/th  the  Lane  lED. 


'    Bob  MbKee  developed  a  irmnagement  system  for  each' component 
showing  the  goals,  proceduresy.  person  responsible  to  complete  the 
task,  month  to  be  checked  or  'completed  and  information  requested. 
This  system  was  used  with  the  career  education  building  coordinators 
as  a  guideline  during  the  year.     Ir>  this  way,  we  could  check  ourselves, 
/igalnst  the  component  to  pee'that  objectives  and  goals  were  being  met. 
(See  exemaple  in  Appendix  E,  pages  1-4.)  ,v 
■  .      .  .  .  '     ■        '  ' 

In  addition  to  the  management  system,  elementary  and  secondary 
building  coordinators'  handbooks  were  developed  which  outlined  for 
the  coordinators  what  .their  responsibilities  werd*  and  suggestions*  for 
accomplishing  tasks. 

To  further  explain  the  placement  services  offered,  Roma  Cleveland 
developed  a  handbook^  entitled  ••Springfield  School  District  Youth  Place- 
ment Service."    She  also  developed  a  brochure  about  the  Vocational 
Informatibn  and  Placement  of flee . ^ (VIP)  '% 

The  school  district  continued  wlW.  the  six  early  release  day 
ingervice  plan.     Students  were  released  from  school  two  hours  earlier 
than  their  normal  dismissal  which  allowed  teachers  to  participate  in 
career-related  workshops.    The  building  coordinators  planned  and  led 
these  inservices  using  consultants,  field  trips,  game-making,  etc. 


The  administration  also  developed  a  demonstration  day^schedule 
which  involved  all  schools.  -Over  550  persons  visited  the  schools 
on  these  davL     Response  was  good  at  all  levels  and  most  enJ^'yedTThe 

not  only  appeared  to  be  actively  involved  in  the  units,  but  were 
actually  enjoying  tl\em,  f 


A  Career  Awareness  Materials  Fair  was  h^ld  at  the  Administration 
Building    May.  7  an5  8      On  display  were  nearly  300  examples  of  various 
?eache??'and^tudent-made  activities,  projects upits  and  fjmes  as 
Sell  as  cohere ial  kits  and  gmaes  and  audio-^sual  materials  _  Those 
^attending  included  110  in-district  nersons.  28  out-of-district^^^^ 
13  parents  of  district  students  and  two  Board  members.    The  project 
plans  to  have  another  Fair  next  fa];l- 

^    Six  incentive  grants  were  approved         <:ompleted  by  Jun^^O;  1975. 
The  toDics  were-     Cross-age  tutoring  program;  Simulation  g^™?^--  ^^^^^ 
JSrrJcSlS^  planning  for  in-coming  7th  graders;  Development  of  a  career 
eSucitiirfSiaer  for  Springfield  High  School,  Electronics  pro jec^^ 
US  history  study  through  inventions.    The  projects  will  be  available 
for  di^rict-wide  teacher  use. 

S,taff  became  involved  through  DCE  courses  and  J^""  ^^""'^i^" 
related  classes  at  the  local  universities^    Forty-nine  tea^^^^^ 

^  ^^l^^^^r  e  P  ^1      rs^  d/or 

exptFtUe  with  staff  and  students Five-hundred  sixty-four  field 
"  trips  were  taken  during  the  year.    ,  *  t 

Career  Awareness 

In -addition  to  the  14  el ementaryUchools  located  in  the  iS^prlngf ield 

Audio-visual  materials  and  books  purchased  the  P^vious^ummer 

were>ed  this  past  school  '  ?^Je  S^Sght  ' 

the  I^ocufl  sets.     Seven  purchased  DUSO  I  an^I  kits  Five^^^ 

and  teacher  use  this  fall-,     In  addition,  tools  and  tooi  ca 
further  expand  ttie'sejts.  ^  • 
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Another  "tool"  that  proved  very^popular  in  the  elemientary  class- 
Vtooros  was  the  Needle-Sort  Box.    This  is, a  kjt  with  a  set  qf  cards 
and  knitting-type  needles.   The  student  fenswers  a  questii^nnaire  and 
then  eliminates  c«tdd  not  pertinent  to  their  decisions  'bX  inserting 
the  needle  through  the  packet  of  cards-. 

Baking  kits  have  been  ordered  and  will  be  ready  for  use  next  fall. 
Ah  outline  will  be*developed■^during  a  summer  workshop  for  a  unit  in 
cookinp,  arid  baling.  ,  '      '  y.'"'  ^ 

/     Several  of  the  schools  developed°a  series-of  mini-classes'.  These 
.  ranged  from  knitting  to  kite  flying  for  all  students. 

''.    '  ^ 

The  schools  have,  been  uBing  the  Care'er  .Awareness  Activities 
booklet  and'the  Proems  Guide  a  great  deal.    The  Activities  booklet 
w{is  developed  last  suirtmer  and  each  elementary  teacher  received  a  f 
copy  to  use  in  their  classrooms.  j     ,         ;  " 

John  Young  has  worked  in  every  elementary  school  in  some  capacity. 
He  has  developed  numerous  classroom  activities  and, has  conducted  many 
courses  on  career  awareness..    During  the  Spring  qurffter,  38  district 
teachers  enrolled  in  his  DCE  class.  John  has  also  conducted  inservj.ces 
involving  over  155  teachers.    He  has  involved  the  elementary  teachers  - 
in  the  career  awareness  process  and  they  have  involved  their  students. 

In  addition,  John  worked  With  the  Visual 'Communications  Systems 
Corporation  in  developing  and  writing  the  script  for  the  slide -tape 
presentation. 

Exploration  ^  "         .  / 

The  Junior  highs'  each"  have  a  coordinator  who  is  responsible  for 
career  education  information  and -topics  for  thfe.  release  day  inservices. 

Probably  the  most  significant  program  developed  at  this  level  was 
the  Advisor/Advisee  program.    All  four  junior  high  schools  have  a  pro-  . 
gram  of  this  nature.    Each  teacher  is  responsible~Tor  a  certain  num- 
ber of  students  as  advisees.    Time  is  spent  with  them  diacussing. 
future  plans  in  careers.,  present  problems  and  scheduling  of  classes. 

The  junior  highs  were  involved  in  the  fq^l lowing  activites  during 
the  second  year:    use  of  the  Career  Exploration  Activities  Guide; 
incorporation  of  the  guidance  componeat  into  the  exploration  cpmponfentj, 
at  least  two  demonstration  days, each;  CIS  computer  terminal  "sage;       .  ' 
release  day  inservices  including  consultants,  field  tf ips ;  a  .DCE, 
Career  Exploration  class  taught  by  Tom  Williams  of  the  Oregort  State  • 
Department -of  Education;  and  developing  building  brochures  ... 

Plans  have  begun  for  career  centers  for  each  building..  Some 
materials  have  been  purchased  and  more  work  will  be  done  later  this 
sunmer  and  "earljr -in  the  fall.  •     ■  \ 

The  fe.U.T.O.E.   (Sfelf  Understanding  Through  Occupational  Education) 
classes  arp  an  on-going  process  and  provided  sJ:udenCs  an  opportunity 
to  explore. .many  different  kinds  of  occupations.    This  is  n6t  a  required 
coufse  but^liilbst  all  students  take  the  course..  Experiences  are  also 
O  provided  through  'the  office  occupations  and  elementary  aide  programs. 


Preparation 


V 


^  Both  senior  high  sc'hools  were  lnvol>/ed  for  the  entire  >5econd^ 

year  of  the  project.     Building  coordinators  represented  each'^schoo^ 
arid  handl^  the  organization  of  release  days?  demonstrati,on  days  . 
and  dissemina-tlon  of  information'. 

"  •■V'  '  ^ 

As  at  the  Junior  high  schools,  the  senior  hjtgh§  are  Involved  .in. 
the^ Advisor /Advice  prograij|s .  /,  '   '  ^^\/ 

,    The  computer  tferminal  was  a  vifcu.  part  ofJthe  liareer  education 

"  program.  -'.  .    -        .         .  '       .  ,  * 

>-  •  -i  ■. "  .  ■ 

The  lortg-range  plans^^d  the  components  have  been  revised  to 
beti»ter  suit?  the  needs  of  the  staffs,  .  • 

^^fhe  high  sch<fol  admlni§%ratlon ,  buitdlng  coordinators -and  teachers 
have  become  very  Involved  with  the  project  this  year.    They  have 
^      primarily  focused  on  the  Advisor/AdvisTee  program,  <:adre  leadership 
trnlnlng,.  long-range  planning  .and  evalu^lons.  »  ' 

^. Frank  A^lexdnder,  for  the  .third  yifar  how,  has  sent  out  a  follow- 
up  questionnaire  of  gradi/tres  of  the  two  hijgh  schools.  The  rdsult;^.  • 
of  the  nine-month  survey^v^  completed.     (See  Appendix  Fl  y 

Materials  have  been  «rdered  for  each  school ^    Most  pf  this -will 
be  rpady  for  use  in  the  Nil.     Items  ordered  Include:  a  series  of 
^fllmstrids  about  careers  Ih  Joujrnalism,  nursing;  community  aervices,^ 
^bomputers,  conservation,  fdshlon  an.d  textlle^^aw  enforcement,  and 
Brtphi<*  arts;     a  kit  abouf'how  we  become  fturselves;      The  Secretary 
in  A  Changing  Business  World";  a  set  of  Catalyst  Education  Opportun- 
A        Ity  Services;  and^books  such  as:  "What  Have  Women  Done?  ,  Career 
^->-^urvival  Skills"  ,  "Working"  ,^  and  "Growing  Up  FemAle  dti  America. 

/     Post  School  Placement 

The  Post  Schpol  Placement  component  was  activated  July  1,  1974. 
with  the  assi'stance  of  a  state  funded  projject  for  13  months.  It 
was  to  establish  a  planned  program  for  placement  of  youth  in  employ- 
ment who  have  Ip ft  the  Springfield  ^clj^ol^strlct-  prior  to  gradu- 
atlon  or  thoae)  that  have  graduated  but  do* not  wish  to  continue  th^lr 
academic  schooling.    Mrs.  Roma  Cleveland  was  hired  to  develop  the 
program,  \  ' 

She  has  developed  a  brochure  and  several  hani-outs  fo^  applicants. 
Hand-ou6s  Include:  50  Ways  to  Avoid  Being  Hired  and  a  Guide  tOAFind- 
Ing  a  Job.    About  200  youTig  people  have  registered  with  VIP.  One- 
4^  hundred  nineteen  were  still  in  school  and  81  were  out  of  school. 
^  Of  those  81,  63  were  graduates  And  18  were  non-gradi^ates.    To^date  ^ 
'      approximately"  55  have  been  assisted  in  locating  employment. 

The  VI9  office  planned,  produced  and  directed  two  color  video 
tap*i^  to  used  a^Meacher/sttident  Cralning  films.     The  filming  was 
done  by.  D^y  Spring,  Incorporation  on  location  at  the  Administration 
'  r         Building..    The  twQ  yideo  tapes  showed  "mock"  interview  programs. 
The  pa'-Tlclpatlng  employers  interviewed  prospective  employees  to 
demonstrate  the  Do's  and  Don 'ts,  when  interviewing  and  to  represent 

17         .  ^  .      '  ■>■ 
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^\  types  of  entry-level  jot)S  available.     There  were  ninie teen  employers' 
^  and  four teeji  young  people  involved  in  this  employment  information 
project.  ♦  .  ^ 

The  VIP  qffice  also  sent  out  over  1500  questionnaires  and 
*   letters  to  prospective  employers  in  the  area^  to  gathe*ss«nploydient 
information  and  n^iri^s  of -Chds^  who  intervieji^  and  hire  for  jobs. 
The  letter  explained  that  VIP  is  a  free  tvTacement,  service  for  our 
'    x>ut-of-8choq^  you^    and  is  a  valuable  r^ource  for'^firiding  qualified 
'workers;    *The  mailing  respbnse  was  very Jgood.    The  information  will 
-^e  compil  next  fall  with  stude|its.  ^ 

Another  questionnaire  wasT  sent.    Thi^^ime  to  early  school  leavers. 
.     James  Fowlds  f torn  the  University  of  ^Pregon  worlced  with  Roma  on  this 
/     project .     The  mailing  was  recent^'^L^enf  out  and  response  has  beeiy^ 
1.    light .        completeiS^report  will  be  included  in  the -next  quarterly  re-r 
po4rt.     (See  Appendix  A,*  .pages^5-7. )  j  -  .  .  - 

During  the  school  year  ,  Roma  visited  all  ticte  classes  for  seniorrs  ' 

and  tKe  SUTO]E  and  World  of  Work  classes.  v  '  f 

'  ^■  ■    •  '    ■  ^  '   '  •  .  ^    <  I       ■ '     .  -  .  » 

TheJPlacement  Advisory  Committee  met  during  the  year  to  reyiew  the 


rh^ 

prognpf  and  assist  iri  the  plar\ning  of  future  activities  and  events 

A  great  deal  . of  dissemination  activity  has  gone  bn  as  this  is  an 
important  part  of  a  program  such  as  this  one.    .The  local  newspapers  ^ 
^nd  television  s tat iorvs  ha.ve  carried  information  about  the  services 
which  kllowB  prospective  employers  to  know  wh§t  the  program  ts  all 
about.        •  '■•  r — ^    '  *  '      ■     -        '  .     ;  ^* 

E.    Evaluation' of  the  Project      .  v  . 

The^^Studi^nt  apd  staff  assessment  tests  were  given  in-May,  1975.     '  ^ 
"There  were  three  tests  given  to  the  students:     School  Senliment  Index, 
Contrasting  Work  Settings  and  Group  Problem  Solving  Tasks H^^There  were 
two  assessments  given  to  the  staffs:     Staff  Self -vlEvaluation  Ihventory  * 
and  Goal  Statements:    The  principals  also  surveye^^  57o  of  their  school 
area  population  with  the  Comfntinity  Survey  and  the  Community  Priority 
Ranking.  The^^C/Sftn'unity  Sury^s  will  be  included  in  thfe  next. report.  *  . 

\r.  Wajme  Courtne'^T'^todationdl  Education  Coordinator^  from  Oregon 
Stdte  University,  Corvallis^,  Oregon,  was  contracted  as  the  third  party 
evaluator » this  year.    Dr.  Coutney  made  several  visits  tflt  the  district^ 
to  visit  the  schools  and  meet  with  the  project  st^£f  ;     He  siibmitted 
a  repcjrt  April  15;  1975  covel^ing  th^  firsr  part  of  "the  year,  (See 
Appendix  G,  pages  l-99.>       ■  '^'^  \ 

' F .    Concliigjions ,  Implications  and  Recommendations  • 


After  reviewing  the  quarterly  Reports  and/building  coordinators 
comme/its,  the  ?ldministration  can  see  growth  at  ^all- levels. 


P  The  summer  workshops  held  last  July  and  Augus/:'  and  this  June 

related  to  ^ili  comp^onents  &rtd  stressed  involvement  "of  teachers.  Some 
^  '  .  of  the^ topics*"  covered  were :    Decision  making,  staff-student  guidance , 
long-iange>4)lanfiing,  handbook  development,  test  intreprejtation,  mat- 

ERjc        -  ;     -     .  .  ;        ^     : .  - 


erial  review,  home  economics,  shop  English,  and  career  awareness 
grades  1-12.  -         *  ^  '  '  ^. 

We  will  continue  with  the  in^ervlce  plan -as  it  ha^,  proved  to  be  ^ 
a  very  stong  point  in  the  jDrogram. ' ^ We  .will  infua^  and  articulate 
between  the  level-s  more  and  strengthen  th^,  advisor/advisee  groups. 
Additional  he\p  will  be- provided,  atr- the  secondary  level  with  the 
addition  of  two  part-time  resotirce  teachcrr 

We  will  work  toward  a  tot^l  team^^ppyoacii  ^encompassing  student 
'teacher,  parents  and  other  commuqity  members.  \ 

•  '    *  ■  /   1^  •  '  " 

^  Resource  centers  will  be  developed  and  some,  method  of  increasing 
the  availability  of  materials  and  information  willv be  implemented. 

We,  will  try  to  work  on  teacher  understaindling  of  caree^r  education. 
Teachers  are  individuals  and  eac4i  school  is  different.    We  hope-th/at 
career  education  will  provide  assistance  to  the  teachers  to  make 
learning  mote  effective  for  the  a|udents  in  their  classes.  *  - 


Mat'erlars  and  dis^mination  information  will  be  made  available 
to  all  visitors  and  interested  persons.      j        ,  * 

^  We, want  to  involve  the  cottounity  in  the  gUrriculuiirto  bette^ 
acquaint  them/with  thfe  goals  /of  61reer  educ/ation  and  tt)te(^eneral*^ 
school  system;  ;  ,  / 

In  conclusion,  ^e  want,  to  share  Bomejot  the  comments  tnade"  by 
those  Involved  with  the  program.  ^  ' 

^  am  especially*  pleased  that  a^^  tjhi^  qu^rt^r  pomes  to  a^  close,^ 
we  are  already  planfting  and  schedulilpii^  fbr  our /inservice  d^s  for  next 
year  in  self  awareness,  group  process,  values  clarification  and  decis' 
making.  This  Is  the  f^i?t heist  ahead  that  we  h^e  been  ©tganized  abd 
it  feels  GREATV  '  V        •  7 

^     ^   -    V  —  •  ^  [: 

•    -  '  "The  year  has  biaen  very  good  ^'^d  we've  had  some  good  experiences 
and  look  for  an  even  better  year  in  75-76.." 

"Teachers  and  students  seem >to  doing  n|ore  all  the  time  in 
the  area  of  career  education." 

:  ^  "  ,  •  '   •  .  ^  « 

"The  ^taff  is  developinig  a  better  attitude  toward  career  aware-"^ 
ness.     Many  of  the  concepts  were  already  being  done,  in  part^  before 
we  had  a  Career  Awarenesrs  Pr'ograth."     ^  '  .  ^ 

\'      '   .      '         '       .      /  •  ■  ,        ,   >  /  ' .  *   

"Thq  self  Rareness  act ivities  the  st^ff  Jiave  used  in  classes 
made  a  differencie^  in  Xheir  general  attitudes  and  group  cohesiveness . 
Career *Awarenes&  is  not  so  much  another  chore  but  a  way;  of  life." 

"There  has  been  more  interest  shown  in  career  education  this 
year  by  math , /English ,  scienc*e,_siQcial^tudies  and  liome  economics 
dpeartments . "  ^ 

«  "Inservices  seeme^  morie  meaningful  this  year." 
'    ^  -16-        ■  i 


'•This  year  has  , been  one  oF  jfjtogress.     We  have  made  mistakes 
have  recognized  some  of  them  and/have  attempted  tp  correct  the 
tmistakes.    We  have  had  many  successes/* 

•  ■■ .  -'..r''  ,  "  •  ■   ..  '  ' , 

"We  have.^tearned^^-^e^t^dM^  and  I  expect  next  year  to  be.  even 

betj:er.''  /  v  :  V         .  \  ,   '\  ' 

**The  responsi^  of  student's  and  staff  have  been  positive,  which 
has  aider  iijv  the.  integration  of  t;/A  activities  in  tHe  existing 
curriculum/*    '  •  .    .  t 


/'^^•Staff  is  mor,Q,'receptiye  but  also  more  concerned  about  qareer 
education  and  its  impact  ^  staff ,  students,  the , community  and 
ed"uca£ion  in  general.",  ^  \ 


V  "The  year  has  been  gotod  with i^many  things  happening  and  with  many 
^'plans  developing  for  rtext  year."  /    .  . 

"The  broadened  oppArtunti'es  Jiave  allowed  every  student  a  chance 
to  display  talent,  interest,  selt-worth  and  humanity  that  would  have 
been  lost  -^tb  theser  for  , whom  academics  , are  painful  and  illusive  ." 

"Ei>aluation  ^as"^,We(*n  emphasi^zed  in  determing  staff  and  student 
progress^  over  the/ past^^ar . "  '  .  "  -^ 

,         '^Sta^f  reaction  to  al  1,-district  C/A  Fair  was  ^ery  positive.  If 

:been  a  Tsood  yeai^/'  '  .  ^ 

^  ^  ■  ,  ^.  *    ^  . 

1  "This  year  we  have  coritinued  to  explore  ideas,  me^tfiods  and  mater 
ail8>£pr  classroom^  u^e.    Mcfeftt  staff  members  are  pleased  with  the 
information  they  have  gained." 

The  project  administration  has  a  very  positive  feeling  about^ 
.  the  progress  to  date  and  wl\at  has  been  planned  for  fhe  fi^nal  year. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  COURSES  ON  CAMPUS 


May  26,  1975 


Trte  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project  has  provided  money  in  the  third  year  budget 
ta  compensate  personnel  attending  career  education  courses  on  a  college  campus  thi-s. 
<;umnier.       '         .  ' 

TheVol lowing  courses  have  been  listed  as  suggestions  from  the  Oregon  State  University 
sunnier  ca\al(^g.    Usually  every  col  lege  has  career  education  courses  available. 


A  / 
Ed  50m 

■  \ 

B  Ed  53: 
Ed  492 
Ed,  507 E 
Ed  5080 
lA  50fiB 
1A  508C 
lA  508F 

lA  50BD 
1A  508E 


A 


Workshop:   Advanced  Cooperatife  Work  Exper- 
ience Coordination  Stategies 

Current  Trends  in  Office  Procedure 

Career  Clusters  (G) 

Seminar:'    Career  Guidance 

Workshop:   Administration  of  Career  Education 

Workshop:    Resources  for  Exploratory  Career 

Education  Programs 
Workshop:    Occupational  Versatility 


Workshop: 


ustrial  Arts  of  Elementary 
Teachers 


hop:  Ind 
yrea 

Workshop:  World  of  Construction 
Workshop:    World  of  Manufacturing 


osu 

July  7-18 

osu 

i 

August  4-15 

osu 

8  weeks 

osu 

8  weeks 

osu  - 

July  21 -August  1 

osu 

8  weeks 

osu 

June  24-Juiy  3 

osu 

June  24-July  3 

osu 

July  7-25 

osu 

July  28-August  15 

The  above  courses  are  only  a  few  to  be  held  this  suimier  on  the. OSU  campus  and  approved  ^ 
for  project  assistance.  / 

.  Twenty-five  dollars  per  credit  with  a  maximum  of  three  credits  ($75.00)for  each 
participant  will  be  available.    You  will  be  expected\o  submit  a  copy  of  your  grade  slip 
and  a  one-page  report  on  how  tWe  class  relates  to  your  area  of  instruction  and  ideas  you 
obtained  for/use  in  your  present  position.    These  are  to  be  turned  into  the  Exemplary  Career 
Education  Office  upon  completion  of  the  course. 

Interested  applicants  should  apply,  in  advance,  to 'Bob  McKee,  Coordinator,  extension. 
358,  before  June  5,  1975.    Those  accepted  will  be  notified  by  JiincrU,  1975, 


erJc 
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******************** 


Notificaitions  of  summer  workshops  have  j/ist  about  been  completed  for  the  27  workshops 
to  be'fuTided  by  A  he  Exemplary  Career  EducaticHi  Project.    Springfifld  High  School  will  be 
used  for  all  workshops,  with  most  meeting  irf  the  Social  Studies  Complex  (located  on  the 
second  floor).    Your  notification  will  give/ the  specific  room  number,  the  starting  date, 
and  time  for  your  particular  workshop.    If /you  have  any  problems,  let  us  know. 


****** 


SUWIVAL!! 


Every  faculty  room  should  have  a/new  book  around  entitled  "Career  Education  Survival 
Manual,  A  Guidebook  for  Career  Educators  and  Their  Friends."   This  handbook  has  been 
written  for  those  of  us  who  need  he/p  with  separating  and  clarifying  the  many  concepts  and 
f^^ue%^urrwundincj  career  educatiocf'  in  the  1970's.    Itgivesyou  a  fast,  general  overview 
of  whar  people  say  career  educati«m  is  and  how  they've  gone  about  doing  it./^  A  copy  has 
been  distributed  to  each  school.    Look  forv  the  issue  in  your  building.  T 


****** 


INCENTIVE  GRANTS  „ 

«The  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project  accepted  nine  Incentive  Grants  to  be  completed 
Itweeri  April  18th  and  June  30th.    Two  of  the  incentive  grants  are  at  the  elementary  level, 
ree'it  the  junior  frf^h  level  and  four  at  the  hig1i  school  level.    The  completed  projects 
win  be  available  in  the  district  for  teacher-use  in  the  classrooms  next  year.   We  will 
have  more  information  on  these  next  fall .  ■  , 

DEMONSTRATION  DAYS 

i 

The  fourteen  scheduled  Demonstration  pays  were  Just  completed.  May  21,  1975.  Accord- 
ing to  our  records  there  were  approximately  545  visftors  to  our  schools  to  observe  Career/ 
education  activities.    The  project  administration  wishes  to  thank  all  teachdrs,  building/ 
coordinators  and  principals  for  prov1<ling  excellent  programs.    Evaluation  results  from  / 
^hose  visiting  have  expressed  appreciation  and  admination  for  what  the  Springfield  School 
District  has  done  in  career  education  this  year. 


******************** 


NEWS  FROM  AROUND  THE  DISTRICT 


V.I. P.  OFFICE 

The  Vocational/ Information. and  Placement  Office  recently  mailed  a  questionnaire  and 
letter  to  over  1,500  prospective  employiers  in  the  Springfield-Eugene  area.    The  letter 
explains  the  district's  information  and  placement  service.    The  employer  i?  asked  to  fill 
Qiit  the  enclosed  questionnaire  about  their  company  or  business  and  make  additional  comments 
Jjbicernlng  their  hiring ^pol icies'.    The  response  has  been  very  gratifying  and  most  informative. 

Remind  your  students  to  contact  ROma  Cleveland  -  V.I. P.,  2110  Main  Street  -  747^3123  .. 
for  Job  Inforr^ition  and  help.  or 
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SPRINGFIELD  HIGH  SCHOOL    ' 

Springfield  High  School  had  a  very  successful  Open  House  for  incoming '9th  grade  stu- 
dents and  their  parents,  Tuesday.  May  13.  from  7:30  -  9:30,  p.m.    Approximately  650  parents, 
students  and- faculty  members  attended  the  session.    The  Springfield  High  Jazz  Ensemble  ^nter- 
ta i nod  before  thp  meeting  began.    The  speakers  , included  BilV  O'Neal  ,fpriry:ipal  .abbie 
Campbell,  next  year's  student  body  president,  Bobbie  Newman,  counselor,  and  Dr.  Ron  Burge, 
Secondary  Curriculum  Director.    Mrs.  Newman  explained  the  night's  program  and  Dr.  Burge 
<iave  ii'short  talk  about  the  new  graduation  requirements.  k 

Students  and  their  parents  then  met  with  assigned  hi^gh  school  advisors,  took  a  tour 
of  the  building,  and  went  to  the  Commons  to  talk  with  tedchers  about  specific  cla^s^. 
Refreshments  were  served  in  the  Commons.  .  \  , 

»• 

VERNON  ELEMENTARY 

Another  Open  House  was  held,  this  time  at  the  elementary  level.    Parents  were  invited 
to  Mt.  Vernon  Elementary,  April  30,  between  the  hours  of  9:30  a.m.  and  2:30  p.m.  ^  They  were 
InvJted  to  stay  for  any  amount  of  time  they  wished  and  coul^^eat  lunch  witfc  the  children  if 
they  liked     The  students  were  involved  in  their  regular  programs,  but  interest  and  i-tudy 
centers  were  set  up  by  the  students  and/or  teachers.    Also  projects  were  on  disp  ay.  Some 
of  the  activities  included  mini-classes,  goal  setting,  values  claritication,  skills  classes 
and  working  on 'independent  projects. 

CAREER  AWARENESS  FAIR  ■' 

A  Career  Awareness  Materials  Fair  was  held  at  the  Administration  Building,  May  7  and  8. 
On  display  were  nearly  30D  examples  of  various  teacher  and  student  made  activities,  projects, 
units  and  games  as  well  as  commercial  kits  and  games  and  audio-visual  materials.  Those 
attending  included  110  in-dlstrict  persons,  28  out-of-district  persons,  13  parents  and  two 
school  board  members.    The  project-  administration  plans  to  have  another  Career  Awareness  Fair 
next  fall  soon  after  the  beginning  of  the  school  year. 


^'  "  ******************** 


NOTl:  for  those  who  may  want  to  reach  John  Young  by  telephone,  he  now  has  an  extension 
phone  at  his  desk  and  can  be  reached  at  extension  359. 


******************** 


You  can  judge  your  age  by.  the  amount  of  pain  you  felt  when  you're  confronted  with  &  new 
idea.     John  Nuveen  - 

There  is  no  dignity  quite  so  iitipressive  and  no  independence  quite  so  important  as  living 
within  your  means.     Calvin  Coolidge^  _  •  . 

ion  is' like  a  muscle.    Unless  one  exercises  1t,  the  result  is  flabbiness.  Faith 


igln^t 
Baldwin: 
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Roma  Cleveland 
V.i.P.  -  Vocational 
211iD  Main  Street 
Springfield,  Oregon 
747-3123 


Informat^o-n  &  Placement 


James  R.  Fowlds 
747-2943. 


OPEN  LETTER  TO  SPRINGFIELD  AR?A  YOUTH 

■     •  i 


Roma  CI evel and* and  myself,  Jaiftfes  R,  Fowlds,  want  to  contact  you  .to  inform  you  of 
some  of  the  opportunities  avatilable  fdr  educational  training  and  jobs.    If  you 
would  like  to  talk  about  the  services  mentioned  below,  you  can  set  u(^ 
nipnt  by  calling  Roma  Cleveland,  747-3123,  Jim  Fowlds,  747-2943,  or  a 
iifentipned  below.    We  hope  that  the  information  included  will  be  of  so 


aiT^ppoint- 
ofHjhe  people 
service  to 


MPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES 


V.I. P..  Vocational  InfcTmation  &  Placement,  WHERE?   2110  Main  Street,  Spring- 
field,  Oregon,  locateci-in  the  Paramount  Center.   WHO?   Roma  Cleveland,  Phone: 
747-3123.    V.I.P.'s  main  service  is  to  help  you  ^ind  a  jpb  by  explaining  how 
tfl^ interview  and  where"  to  apply.    V.I.P.  can  help  vou  chdose  a  career  and 
give  information  about  .jobs  available.    This  service  is  free  to  Springfield 
arT^A  youth.  f 

iiazon  Youth  Center,' WHERE?   Amazon  Community  Center  in  Eugene'.  -WHO?  Barb 
Phone:    667-5351 .    This  program  is  mainly  for  the  youth  of  that  area, 
iobs  are  usually  working  for  individuals,  and  they  are  short-term  jobs. 


Perez 
[The 
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Youth  Program,  WHERE?    170  E.  11th  Street,  Euqene,  Oregon.  WHO? 
ClaUia  feral,' Phone:    687-4468.    CETA  assists  people  under  22  years  of  age 
who/ have  a  low  income  and  are  interested  in  oMaining  some  type  of  education* 
or/lob  training.    A  Summer  Youth  Employment  Program  is  also  being  planned  for 
student; 

.  ■  ' 

Youtrr  EmploWnt  Service  (YfcS),  WHERE?    1432  West  llth  Street,  Eugene,  Oregon. 
WH5?   Ask  for  Bud,  Phone:    68€- 7678.  .-This  orogram  is  mainly  for  Summer  employ- 
ment, and  you  must  be  under  the  age  o^  22. 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES 


1 


ERIC 


tilqh  School  Completion,  WHERE?   Lane  Community  College,  WHO?  Dick'Earl ,.  Phone: 
747-4501J  To  apply  for  the"  program  you  must  be  under  the  age  of  18:    You  need 
a  release  from  the  high  school  you  would  have  attended  and  a  ccfpy  of  your 
school  transfer.    For  more  information  co/itact  Mr.  Wacker  at  Springfield  High 
School.    Ihe  cost  is  $15.00  per  class,  per  term.    Classes  begin  June  23,  August 
4  and  September  22.    There  are  evening  classes  available. 

Adult  Basic  Education  or.G.E.D..,  WHE»E?   Lane  Community  College,  WHO?   Dick  . 
Earl ,  Phone:    747-4501 .    COST?  Very  minimal.    This  can  be  done^clurlng  the  day 
or  fright  and  yog  can  itart  any  time.    You  cannot  take  the  completion  tests  until 
you  are  18  years  ( "  "  " 
^'•Ibtalfed  places  in 

Job  Corps,  WHERE?  Dregon  State^Employment  Office  at  the  corner  of  llth  and 
LawrencTln  Eugene. \  WHO?^  Gerry  Arndt  or  phone>86-7765.    The  Job  Corps  is 
open  to"-both  high  sdhool  graduates  and  drop-outs  w^jo  are  serious  about  learn- 
ing a  marketable  sijl\l  and  wish  to  pick  up  ^  high  scHpol  eguivalency  certificate. 
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Job  Corp's  ser 
to  residential! 


Ices  help  you  make  the  most 'of  your  training.    You  are  sent 
centers  which  offer  a  variety  ,of  services  to  help  you  discover 


west  center, 
month  for  each 


alid  develop  yo^r  job  potentials.    Youth  from  this  area  are  assigned  to  a  North- 
spending  allowance  of  $30-$50  is  given  per  month,  plus  $50  per 
)nth  of  Job  Corps  training  (if  over  six! months,  or  at  completion) 
to  be  paid  at  the  end  of  trainipg. 

The  training  offered  at  the  center  is  geared  to  the  jobs\  that  are  in  demand  in 
the  Northwest.    At  present  young  people  may  train  in:^ 


Cooking     '  _y  7T\ 

Welding  /  \- 

Forestry  Aide 
Service  Station  Attendant 
Automotive  Mechanics 
Small  Engine  Repair 
Stock  Cl^rk  ft  Warehousing 
Building  Maintenance  &  Janitorial 
Health  Occupations 
(Dentil  1  Asst.  -  Nurses  Aide  - 
Child  Care  -  Cosmotology) 


The  Pre-Apprenticeship  Union  Programs 
(Carpentry  -  Painting  -  Plastering- 
Brick  Masonary  -  Heavy  Equipment) 

Baking 

Business 

Clerical 

Secretarial  Operations 


Through  V.l.P.  -  a  free  service  -  Springfield  School  District  #19  is  trying  to. 
assist  you  young  people  in  continuing  your  education  and  to  help  you  in  finding  work 
that  fits  your  needs  and  Interests.  Lel^.I.P.  help  you  and  your  friends  ftind  jobs. 
Call  747-3123  and  ask  for  Roma  Clevelarid. 

\ 
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Roma  Cleveland  '  •  i;*;"  J: 

V.l.P.  .747-3123'  ^  747-2943 


NAME                                        ^       ADDRESS            _._  ,  ,  

PHONE  ' 

WHEN  YOU  LEFT  SCHOOL  DID  VOU  DISCUSS  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  LEAVING  WITH  A  COUNSELOR? 

,    A  "        ^        :  .  


 _  .  

WHAT  WERE  YOUR  REASONS  FOR  DROPPING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL?  f  ' 


"T 


KOW  MANY  TEACHERS  DID  YOU  HAVE  THAT  YOU  LIKED? 


I 


WHAT  DO  YOU  FEEL  COULD  HAVE- BEEN  DON^  BY  THE' SCHOOL  TO  ENCOURAGE  YOUR  STAYING? 


DID  m  SCHOOL  REFER  YOU  TO  ANY  OTHER  ALTERNATIVE  SOURCE  OF  ^CATION?    IF  SO,  WHAT? 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  BEEN  D0IN6  SINCE  YOU  LEFT  SCHOOL? 

V 

 w 

• 

DO  YOU  HAVE  PLANS  fOR  MORE  SCHOOLING?   A  JOB? 


Please'  ANSWER  as  many  of  these  questions  as  you  can  and  RETURN  1t  in  the  stamped  self- 
■     addressed  envelope  enclosed. 

Stop  toy  -  2110  Main  Street,  Springfield,  Oregon  -  Bring  a  friend  -  V.l.P.  can  help 
'   you.                                                  ^  '* 


APPENDIX  B 


Report  of 
Arizona's  Second  Annual^ 
Career  Education  Conference 


> 
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Springfield  School  District  »l9  *  •  .       '  "  - 

52b  Miii^reet  ^    ,        .  ,  ^  . 

Sprinkle  id,-  Oregon  97477  ^  - 

♦  ^       •  .    •■.  • 

•  *  '       Arizona's  2nd  Annual  Career  education  Conference 

'       '    9  ■ 

April  9;^0,  11,    DT-S  ... 
'f  '  iMiiMil.i.  inn,  Piiounlx,  At  i  /.on.i 

'  •  Report'  l.y  ll.irlliy  Irni  i  urulfon  , 

Tli«  toliowiiiy  is  d  Buiranary  ol  my  notos  from  Oiu  Carctrr  i:.liic^Liofi  confer6ncu  in 
I'hiHjiiix,  AMZ<«iJ.     itii-  thcmu  of  tlic  conference  wan  The  .state  of  Cajeer  feiducation,  197b 
In  the  way  of  l/ackground,  Arizona's  Career  liducatiton  program  has  teceived  a  consider- 
able arooW^ffunds  from  their  state  legislature  over  the  last  several  years  and  it 
is  •ftttcipated^at  the  commitment  from  the  state  le^slature .vill  continue  at  least 
six  or  sdven  more  years  to  thoroughly  ydeve lop  career  education  in  the  Arizona  school 
districts.    The  stat^  is  broken  up  into  regions  similar  to  our  lED  districts  and  most 
countias  hav«  a  very  adequate  staff  to  provide  careei  education  services  for  XheTtj 
county,    -nie  state  funds  are  distributed  on  ,a  proposal  basis.    The  proposals  must  be 
directed  at  one  of  twenty  or  thirty'  goals  developed  by  tlie  state  Department  of  Educa- 
tion.   This  results  in  some  variety  in  Uie  projects  that  are  occuring  in  thes^izcJna 
•chooi  districts.    The  conference,  compqp«d       over  100  Jifferent  sessions,  shewed 
the  r«sul-ts  of  these  projects. 

Opening  of  the  Conference 

1  conference  opened  with  an  address  by  Gene  Uoir,  As'sociate  Superintendent 

fori  Caree*  Education,  Arizona  Department  of  Education.  '^His  topic  was  "Our  Current 
Chailenqes".  ippln  theme  of  his  remarks  centered  around  the  progress  made  as  a 

result  ot  the  abovTVescribod  process  of  state  funding,  and  outlooks  fot  the  future..  , 

•nie  6al^ance  of  the  conference  was  speAt  attending  50-minute  sessions  which  were 
presented  by  project  staff  from  the  varioui  counties  arid  school  districts  around  the 
St^te  of  Arizona.    Every  hour  there*  were  abbut^-.ten  different  sessions  available  to 
participants. ^Jgftn  Anderson;  George  Stewart,  and  myself  attempted  to  select  differ- 
ent sessions,,  thereby  covering  more  of  the  totdcs,  throughout  the  conference.  The 
format  of  my  report  from  here  dh*l\ill  include:    ^e  title  of  the  session  I  attended, 
the  pre*/ntor,  .the  county  or  sHiool  distriftt,  tb§  objective  of  the  session,,  as  well 
M  any  qonments  and  materials  which^  1  pickdi  up  during  the  sessions.    The  reader 
should  take  these  a«fS<j|v  comments,  and,  it  questions  arise  ox  material  or  further  « 
ilfilormation  is  neejded7pie"e  feel  free  to  call  me  and  identify  the  item  by  objective 
on  which  you  would  like  further 'information.  •       .  ^ 

StlSSlON  i.  '  ■      .  "  / 
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()l)j0rtivrt  #2:     "Hartlcipanta  ^ill  learn  how  a  career  informiU^on  5enter  can  be  ef- 
lo'Jtfvely  integrated  into  an  instructional  materials  ccivter." 

y    .  ^        •  '  •  •  • 

Title:    Careerlnforaation  in  the  Inetructional  Material!  Center^  Central  Maricopa 

Presenter t    Emily  Stewart,  Curt^lback  High  School 

Coiiwenti:    Thii  preeentation  wai  made  by  the  IMC  Sppcialiat  from  Camelback'High 

"■^  School  in  Camelback,  Arizona.  '  px^  basic  theme  of  her  presentation  was  how  they 

have  in^lemented  a  total  career  information  program  into  their  library.  They 
refet  to  thpir  librarians  as  information  specialists  and  have  utilized  a  number? 
of  interesting  approaches' to  achieving  their  objective.    One  of  the  most,  inter- 
esting  was  the  fact  that  they  have  a  conqputerized  library  system.    This  allows 
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ttJxidiers  or  stiidents  to  obtain  a  printout  of  career  information  availdble  in  the  * 
library  by  typing  in  any  one  of  the  call  numbisrs  relating  ,  to  careers  .    She  had 
Bevoral  documents  available  which  showed  how  this  could  be  done.     it  would  be  of 
spot'^al  use  drid  interest  to  teacher;s  who  would  like  to  give  their  students  a 
pi  iiitoiut.  orail  Jibrary  mater  La      relating  to  a  particular  class  or  aubjecL. 
'*Ant.LlH^r  ^iUtjn  ^aiug  part  of  tlinii  library  was  the  J5<itup  r,or  making  signs.     This  - 

,^   ^wati  i>ut   logoLhifi"  and  uporated  J^y /Students .     Stutlont:;  aiul  Lcadiurs'  aJso  madt!  video- > 

f--         \ap<»H   in  Wti*   library.    .;>|i.(lt;  shows  could  also  b<'  ma<k?#  liy  s  tudeiiLs  as  a  part 
*  d^t'  library  pi  ogram.     (me  of  tiio  'features  of  Uio  videotape  setup  was  tfiat  tiiey 

."^       would  tape  record  some  of  the  more  outstanding  resource  speakers  and  place  the  . 

ta})e.^j  in  tlu»  library  so  that  otiier  tochers  an^  sirudents  could  utilize  the  tapes. 
He«ouree  speakers  appreciated  this  since  they  would  not  be  called  upon  quite  as 
often  to  make  classroom  presentations.     The  iMC  (library)  also  was  kind  , of  the 
.  ^      center ^ for  nesting  speakers  on  yariqus  topics  relating  to  career  education.  A 

pejpaon  oiT^obs  in  the  insurance  fieldSliay  be  broCight  in  to  talk  in  the  library  ' 
area  and  students  from  various  classes  or  stud^ts  who  are  interested  would  be 
^'.allowed  to  come  in  and  hear  the  presentation,    ^he  librarians  worked  this  out 
with  the  assistance  of  the  counseling  department.    The  librarian  woulc^  also  woi^ 
out  a  career  area  in  the  library  where  sl9l  would  have  career  shelyes  full  of  pa- 
reer  and -job  information;  .  FiXe  cabinets,  with  career  in-fprmation,  were  maintain^  / 
by  the  Business  Education  Filing  class' and  were  used  by  students  and  teachers.  ^ 
These  files  contained  not  only  free^imaterial  buU material  purchased  by  the  li- 
brarian. -V-  ,  , 

*  Mdlerial  ReVjeived;        ,        ^  *  '      ,  -  '  , 

•      1.     **Camtilback  Career  Catalog*'  -  It  containis  all  materials  avail^le  from  th^ 
Caiij^ilback  Library^  relaJ^ing  to'  careers. 
Sv.     "catalog  on  Career  and  Job  Files"  -  It  includes  directy^ns  for  using  ther  job 
or  career  filos  and  an  alphabetic  listing  of  the  topics  by  whicii  the  infor- 
mation is  fli^.  _Good>eferince\for  setting  up  the  career  file,  Or  to  us 
in  setting  up  our  departmental  files.  \ 

SESSION  2.  ■  ^  .      '  _ 

Objective  #11;     "Participants  vill  be  able  to  describe  various  planning  procedures 

including  the  assessment  dnd-management  action  plans i  that  qan  be  used  for  devel- 
•pping  an  acco\grtability  system  for  an  objective-base|i  career  education  program,  "i 

Title:    ^^lannipg  ay^Evaluatin^  an  Accountability  Systeiii^>for  Career.  Education  V 

i'ri^aeqLHr:     Bill  Qaymond,  Director  erf  Planning,  Mesa  County  School  System,  Mesa;  A^.^*^ 

tk)iMmeu£s:     Ml.  Uaymoiid  s LarLed  >ritii  a  review  of*tho  h<icKground  of  Mesa's  involvement 

^irTModel  I,  Capstone  ProjeTct/ which  they  were  involved  Lryfor  three  or  four  years. 
Original IV  their  problem  was  that  they  did, not  have  a  clearly  defined  career  ed-  n 
ucation  def ic^iktion.     This  sounded  pretty  good  to  them  at  the  time,  but  later  • 
.  .  ,  "    created,  problems.    Therefor*;  in  cooperation  with  Ohio  State,  a  significant  . 
'  ,      amount;  of  ^ttoney  and  effort  Was  put  in  to  developing  what  is  now  known  in  Arizona  , 
and  aroti^  the  nation  as  The  Mj^trixCtbr  Career  Dducation.    Wo  have  been^usinA 
^  parts  of  this  matrix.    .It  includes  a  list' o€  ^the' th^mesV  such/^as:     Self  Awareness , 
•Educational  Awareness,  etc.,-  across  the  top^and  the;  grade  levels  down  the  right?-, 
hand  side,  with.goal  st:atements  listed  in  the  boxe^. 


^  In  ar  3.ffort  to  come  up  with  more  speci^fic  objectives  based  on  the  matrix 

5    *    goals ,  their  school  system  eventually  hired  five  teachers  for  two  weeks  to  fur- 

imC  /  •        :>         .       -2-  '62 
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Uier  deyeiop  goals  anU  objectives.    They  were  ^, given  this  task  durimj  Llic  summer 
time  and,  in  thinking  about  it,  tiiis  seemed  like  sometii»ing  that  we  miqlit  look 
into  sometime  during  tha  coming  summer.     Possibly  we' could  secure  a  copy  ui^ie 
i|oala  LJjVit  they  did  develop After  Lheir/teachers  ,prepared\iiesc  objccLives 
Uiey  were  sent  to  seven  experts  around  tj/e  coUntry  who  reviewed  them  and  sent 
tJieir  comments  back  to  the  Mesa  .school  district.    At  the  current  time  they  are 
Li.yiiiij  to  syntliesizo  tlie  ^results  of  tiie  expcrtti*  conuncats.     Full  elfoiL  Ilj "aim- 
at.  iued  to  bt-  i?d>le  Lu  show  \/liat  sLuLKIits   Loam,   lioL  j  us  I.  sUt^w  .s  haLib  t,ics 

♦  Ml  luiiiiljon:  »)f  (  Li»M  \/ri[itj  Laken,  CWK  positions.,   cLcr.     'I'licy  iiijvc;.  jiad  dilticulty 
.•.cllinq,  Uie  idea  oL  a  scope  and  sequence,  but  iiave  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
grade  level  objectives  need  to  be'set  up  in  order  Lo  hold  somebody • account able 
1 6t.\iomeUiing,  noL  only  t^eachers,  but  district  stalt,  books  whicii  arc .  L;elecLcd, 
curriculum  materials,  etc.  / 'llie  t^acliers  now  seem  to  appreciate  tills  in  that 

.  Uiey  now  are  «4ble  to  see  in  writing  wha£  it  is  they  are  expected  to  dq  in  terms 

.of  career  education. 

•    ^  /  '  /      .  '  .  ■ 

'         Another  interejBting  JKlea  was  that  they  had  developed  a  progrcun  where  all 
career  education  staff  prepared  a  prpgram  of  work  in  the  summer  or  fall  of  each 
year  outlilu.ng  their  personal  plans  of  action.    These  were  lilmed  at'  district 
^     d>jectlvei.  .      '  '  \ 

.    •  *      .     ■/  •     -  ■    ■     ^     .  ..    /.     .  \       /■"  ,  .  ^ 

Mr.  Raymond  £e^t  that  it  is  wasteful  to  develop  our  own  objeptiyes  i'from^ 
scratch"  and  that  we  sl}ould  be  definitely  using  th6se  that  havd  be  eh  "developed, 
^  adapting  them  to  o\ir  situation.  He  stated  that  so  ^many/dollars  have  gone  into 
developing  objectives  that  there  should  be  no  difficulty  securing  some  that  fit 
our  situation.  It  \^  interesting  that  the  pffes^ntor /of  this  peurticular  topic, 
kr.  Bill  Raymond,  is  the  hu^and  of  Carol  Raymond,  whb^is  the  di^rector  of  their 
project.  , 


objective  #21;     •Tarticipanti' will  become  familiar  witii  career  exploration,  packets  ^ 
developed  both  locally  and  in  Project  Discovery  T(iRed  Oak,  Iowa)  .V    These  pack- 
ets are  used  with  students  at  Uie  junior  high  level.  ^  ^  .. 

Title >    Career  Eayloration      Grade  Seven  euid  Eight  -  FocCised  on  Discovery  in  Career 
Exploration  (DICE)  ^  p 

Preeentor;     Mr.  Marv  Semdn,  Project  Director,  and  Mr..^  Rori^ Sieger ^  teacher,  JdICE  Proj- 
ect, Terope,  Arizona  , 

c  / 

CominonLs :     Tliis  presentation  was  m^de  by  the  teacher,  Ron  Eieger,  who  has  a  classroom 
setup, where  students  are  able  to  utilize  the  Project  Discovery  materials.  These 
materials  originated  in  Red  Oak,  Iowa,  euid  have  been  pilot  tested 'in  Iowa  and 
a  number  of  other  school  districts  around  the  country.:  Mr.  Sieger  teaches  in 
Apad^ie  Junction  Juniar  High  and  has  been  utilizing  the  materials,  in  a  Career  Ex- 
ploration class  this  past  year.     The  main  feature  of  these  niaterial^is  that  ^ 
they  are  ••hands  ,  on"  and  CcUi  be  utilized  in  a  variety  o^ '  cir<s;umstances .  •  The 
career  discovery  lab  room  at  thi^s  junior  high  was  developed       teachers  on  the 
counseling  staff.    Hie  Pr^Dject 'Discovery  materials  were  easily  integrated  into  - 
"a  nine-week  minicourse.     Some  of  the  packages  or  units  students  gan  explore  j. 
through  th^s. vehicle  include:   'Commercial  Art,  Show  Business ,  Soil  and  Water, 
Coneervation, ]Health,  UphQletery,  Stenography,  Furnace  Control,  Environmental 
Monitoring,  e/c.    The  laurge  room  which  housed  this  project  was  divided  u£  by  ^  ^ 
utilizing  plj^ood  euid  making  booths  for  the  various  units  that  were  available." 
■ .    ■       ^  '  ■  \ 

^  ■  .  -3- 
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The  studeats  use  these  pacl^ageV  Qn  an  individyalized  basis.    The  directions  for^^ 
iiuch  uiiiC*  arc*  mounUJtl  on  boards  and  studentsT  can  proceed  at  tiioir  own  pace. 
,       '  Thvy  an»  «iih)wr<l  to  out  'of  a  unit  that  they  mitjht  have  s<.x3rl:i?d  by  giving 

Iho  tcf^clier  d  ybod  loasoii  tor  leaving,  therefore providing  a  true  exploratory 
cxperialice  but  not  lockinq  Lhem  into  somethinq  to  which  jyiey  have  discovered 
;       tlioy  are  not  interested,     fa  addition  to  this  l.ib  situation^  these  units  are 
disb  used  in  a  ^nobile,  lab. 

Mal,uria Is;     Urodiure      ProjoeL  Uiscoveijy-     iaeveral  slide  pictures, 

SKSSIQN  4t.  V  ^     '     .  .  ^  > 

Objective  #30;     "Participants  will  becolhe  aware  of  a  variety  of  o^^roaches  usc^tfrom 
mini  proposals.-  some  of  the  advantages  and  disadVcuntages>p%'efa€h. " 


Title:    Mi^i  Proposals  -  Problems/Scjl^tions  *  * 

PresentoraJI    Hepresentatives  from  Pi^a  County,  SCCKP,  Caohise,  cind  Roosevelt 

Comments:    Arizona  has  hdd  an  extensive  mini-grant  program  over  the  last  year.  'Vhe 

various  repscsentatives  on  this  panel  made  commolits  about  the  way  the  mini-grant 
had  been  used  and  made- suggestions  as  to  how*tiiey  vrauld  change  it  for  thc^  next 
school  ye^r.    ^Juite  a  number  of  .hcindouts -were  provided  by  the  panel  members  . 

4<ooflovelt:    They  had  a  handout  entitled- "The  Mini -Proposal  Concept"  which  gives  a 
-    ^^^rather  thorough  background  bn  the  mini-proposal  concept  i    They  utilized  the 

guideline  of  one  dollar  per  chiid  benefited^^in  establishing  how  much  each  pro- 
posal could  be  allocated  in  budgeting,    lliis  jseemed  to  have  worked  out  quite 
well  and  encouraged  teachers  to  get  together  with  other  teachers  in  theit  school 
or  elisewhere  in  coming  up  with  more  children  who  would  benefit  from  an  individual 
project,  thereby  providing  them  with  mor^  money  to  utilize  for  a  proposal  •  In 
the  opinion  of  the  panel  members,  Roosevelt  seemed  to  have  one  of  the  more  well- 
developed  approaches  to  utilizing  this  approach  to  mini-grants. 

.    Cociiise  County:     Handouts  were  provided  by  the  pres*ientor The  steering  oommi,ttee 
apprcrn^  was  usfed.    The  handout  seems  to  cover  pretty  adequat;ely  their  program. 
An  Interesting  comment  made  was  that 'of  the  hundred  mini-proposals  funded  Icist 
year,  only  eleven  were  not  completed.    Their  format  is  somewhat  like  the  Roose- 
velt approach.  " 

I'ima  Cciunty;    'I'he  presentor  indicated  that^she  met  individually  with  faculties  at 
their  building  to  give  them  a  brief  backgrdund  on  thfs  mini-proposals  and  felt, 
that  this  was  extremely  desirable.    Then  the  people  l±at:  were  interested  werie 
Asked  Lb  meet  with  her  «it  their  building  where  she  gavlythem  background^^on  how 
to  write  mini-yranLs.     This  •tiien  provided  the  teachers  with  adequate  background 
to  eompiete  their  mini-proposals  in  line  with  what  could  actually  be  funded  by 
.        project.    The  problems  detected  were  in  the  area  of  making  sure  te^c^iefs 
Completely  filled  in  vendor,  prices,  and  other  *'red  tape"  necessary  ta  meet  t^e  ^ 
criteria  of  the  federal  or  stat*\grantl 
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SCCEP  (tianta  Cruz  Career  Education  Project) :     Th^ir  approach,  Although  similar, 
did  require  teachers  to  relate  their  project  to  the  matrix,  lit  was 'evident .  ^ 
from  til e  presentation  that  a  number  of  the  p^rojects  hia!d  difficulty  purchasing 
equipment  with  funds  available  to^them.    Thrs*was  alleviated  dj^^  using  the  lease/ 
purcliase  /approach.    This  presentor  also  pointed  oiit  that  going  out  tor  the  schools, 
interviewing -teachers,  and  h<»lping^. them  write  grafts,  was  entirely  desirable. 

■.    N    =  .   -  ■      ,      ■3'!  '  \  ' 
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He- dJLs^pjpfgges ted  strongly  that  teachlers  be  on  iJtie  review  committee. 

Mill  lit  i.aJ  Hi'i:i'Lvini;     (  Vj^^j^--^'^^ * ^  ividi  tjroup  apgilical- iqn  procodureii.  / 
-^y"  ^ OT^^acff  (i(>scriptions  of  SC^'^r.  J974-7S  mlni-qrants^ 


ObjucLivo  ftJO:     "i\irti.('Li)viht:i  will  learn  about  the  Uovelopmen.t  and  opc  ration  of  a- 

•  8ui  (:iJii:jf ul  sLudent-U)-st|.udorit  <program.  .  ' 

^      • .  ., .  - . 

TltJL^:     Sui<?ctivt'  KnrichmonL  Program 

, Prejentor ;     lU'chard  x:oopery  Connie  Daniel,  Pima  County 

Commentes:    This/ presentation  focused  on  providing  us  information  about  the  Selective 
Enrichment;  Program  which  was  designed  by  Dick  Cooper,  who  is  in  charge  of  ca- 
reer guidance  in  a  high  school  in  Tucson  School  District  Ifl.    The  program  len- 
ablea  students  to  take  their  special  interests  and.,  talents  cuid  provide  teaching 
.  pix>grama  at  the  junior  high  and  elementeyry  school  levels.    The  juniors  and  seniors 
involved  in  the  program  are*  chosen^  by  department  heads  in  Art,  Mi^^ic,  Drama/  and 
t      ^  l»hysiqal  J::ducation,  and  then' are  screened  by  Mr.  Cooper.    The  course  which  goes 
along  with  it  is  a  result  of  a  need  for  additional  help  in  these  specialized 
.  aroati  at  tlie  district's  elementary  schools.     Tlii's  approach*  would  seem  to  me  as 
huiny  appropriate  to  consider  as  an  extension  or  further  devolopmenL  of  our  Art/ 
Music  ^ork  Experience  program.     I  also, feel  that  this  would  provide  the  involve- 
-  ^ment  of  Physical  education  saui  Drama  which  currently  have  not  b6en  included  in 
our  district.    The  students  are "invplyed  no^  only  in  the  school  that  they  are 
assigned  to,  but  also  participate  in  a  classroom  ^ittJStion  two  days  a  week. 
This  then  gives  ^Contact;  between  the  coordinator  cind  the  student,  Wid  provides 
the  opportunity  to  disduss  problems  that  might  occur  in  their  placement  at  the 
elertientary  level.    Students  in  the  program  are  responsible  for  their  own  trans- 
portation.    The  course  £s  available  as  an  elective  and  credit  is  provided. 

^  Of  special  note  is  that  Mr.  Cooper  and  his  assistant  supejrihtendent  are 
particularly  interested  in  coming  to  Springfield  at  some  time  in  the  future  to 
'   look  at  our  career  guidance  program.     Should  this  opportunity  present  itself, 
I  would  feel  that  he  should  meet  with  some  of  our  art,  music  and  physical  educa^- 
tion  st.>ff.  ^ 

Material  Heceived;     Une-page  description  of  program  . 

objective  #45;     a.     "i^articipants  will  become  acquainted  with  pro ject^developed  ca- 
reer education  materials  designed  to  meet  tlrie  heeds  of  mentally  handicapped  st.u-  ^ 
dents."  .  ^  ^ 

Ij.     ••Partlcipaatii  will  become  aware  of  the  current  state  of  the  "commercial 
materials  market  frfr  special  education  students." 

Titiej^    Development  qf  Materials  for  £MH  Students 

^^re8ento£t    R^uth  Catalano,  WACOP  Project.  >  6000  West  t)live  Avenue,  Glendale,  Ariz.  85p01 

This  presentation  was  a  "hands-on"  opjKjrtunity  for  participants  to  review  ^' 
*'  materj.  is  developed/or  purchased  by  this  project.  . 

erIc  ■    M  -     ■     .  ." 
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ConBienta:'   (J^d  materials  are 'mailable  from  a  company  named  AVID,.    The  title^of  ar 

 35^Iple^  the  items  there  were  "Routemen",  "Building  Maintenance",  Grocery 

'     Clerk",  "Carwash  Helper",  and  "Jobs  for  the.  Young".    More  information  on  this 
project  was  not  available  at  the  conference^'but  could  be  obtained  by  writing  to 

•  the  Arizona  RCU  (Research  Coordinating  Unit) ,  c/o  Bev.  Wheeler,  ■ 

•Ihe  project  originated  because  of  the  feeling.^ of  the  special  education 
staff  that  an  occupational  emphasis  was  needed  earlier  than  high  school.  This 
seems  to  be  a  trend,  in  my  opinion,  occurring  tliroughout  l^ve  special  education 
field.*' For  tliat' reason,  contact  may  be  desirable  with  either  Ms.  Catalano  or 
Uev.  Wheeler  at  the  State °RCU  in  Arizona.  .  ' 

(^nd  of  Wednesday's  presentati^S) 

April  10^  \.  ft  . 

•  J, 

SESSION  7.  -  /  „  r 

cbjooLivo  r>3:     u.     "Participants  will  become  acquainted  with  effective  techniques  ^ 
fST'or'^iizing  and  conducting  teacher  training. and  work  observation  workshops., 

b      "Participants  win  view  teacher/student  produced  materials  developed 
as  a  result  of  teacher  training  and  work  pbservati9n  workshops  utilized  to  ef- 
fectively integrate  career  education  concepts  into  the  classroom." 

Preaentor;    Margaret  Wackerbrath '„  WACojP bounty 

Coinaents.    Teacher' inservice  -  You  ne^d  something  to  bait  teachers  into  teacher  in- 
service.    She  utilized  the  following  things:  i 

^  1.    -jAchers  are  interested  in  credit  for  salary  increments  -  they  utilised  this 

future . 

2,     Use  flyers  addressed  to  individual  teachers.    _  _ 

j:     Koep  a  file  of  people  who  expressed  an^  interest  in  career  education,  and 
follow  through  with  personal  invitations,  materials,  etc.  ... 

4      use  outstanding  examples  of  pictures  that  are  attention-getting  -  cartoons, 
'  ^  '     ..tc      several  that  I  pidced  up  -  "It's  going  to  be  a  cat's  meow",    Dig  this 

in  your  own  backyard"  -  then  proceeded  to  describe  a  workshop  that  was  go- 
ing to  be  held  in  or  near  their  school. 

She  indicated  that  one-credit  workshops  seemed  to  work  better  than  three- 
credit  workshops.     They  have  completely  eliminated  three-credit  workshops.  Some 
•     two-credit  workshops  are  available.    A  credit  is  determined  on  the  basis  of  16 
hours  of  instruction  p6r  credit.    She  strongly  emphasized  the  need  for  ice-breaK 
era      One  ide-breakeif  listed  was  a  quick  fisting  of  the  jobs  people  have  held 
This  would  be  doneWn  small  groups.     Every  person  in.  the  workshop  was  required 
to  make  a  project.    IVo  things  were  required:  1.  -ffiat  they  identify  the  target 
population  for  the  project,  and  2.  That  they  rank  the  elements  ,»f  the  matrix 
in  terms  of  which  one  relates  most  tfi  their  project. 

Another  .interesting  asftectVof  the  inservicd  approach  used'by  this  lady  was 

•  U»a  program  called  "Work  Ei^osure  Workshops".  These  have  been  ej^tremely  success 
ful  at  all  grade  levels,  ihey  try  to  keep- these  workshops  sma^l.  They  have  at- 
tempted some  of  these  during  the  summer  tight  before  school  starts  as  well  as 
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during  the  . school  year.    The  teachers  are  taken  on  tours  of  ^^•^J^"^^;"^!!'^"^"v,, 
inthe  area.    As  a  part  of  these  sixteen-hour. one-credxt  cla3ses  they  are  require 
od  to  maJce  up  five  job  deseripUons  -  including  the  title,  the 
etc.  -  as  a  requirement  for  completion  of  the?  class.     I  can  see  this  as  being 
V  of  r«al  V41ue  to  us  as  a  pote4.ti»i  methoU  of  providing  ^-^^^^^^^f 

cal  community.    The  closing  statement  made  by  the  presenter  was  that  impact  is  ■ 

•  "JvT-  tS;.    'rtuH  W.U,  'tressed  in  hor  Lnsorvico  pro/jfams  by  .ec^uestxng  teach- 

•  i-uL  so,m-Uiin>j  m  ^tLf.nq  rOgardiny  how  ti.uy  wero  Lo  implemcaL  U,o  result, 
ol   l  li.-ir  p.irLii.ipatioii  m  an  inservice  .priHiroHi. 

.  A  handout  euLiLlcd  "Activity  Uevelopn.-at'  rormat"  lir.tcd  the  n top  by  .:top 
.euuire^nvnts  to  assist  teachers  in  developing  ideas  for.  classroom  wle^ervta.tion, 
■Ind  u'eu  in  turn  for  .hariny  them  with  otl.er  tfiachers;     Bach  ite.n^is  also  placed 
Jntheix^  career  educatic^n  of f ice  and  is  given  a  number  so  that  anybody  wanting 

to  secure  a  copy  of  thi^s'could  request  it  by  using  that  number. 
SESiJION  8.    •  . 

Objective  t»S8:  -  al  -  "Participants  will  learn  possible  ingredients  in  a  plan  of  action 
for  promoting  career  education" utilization."  , 

.  •  b      "Participants  will  be  acquainted  with  problems  associated  witlii««eer 
,  oduc4tion  implementatipn  and  possible  alterna^ve  solutions . "  , 

.fitiet     Strategies  for  Promoting 'Caireer  Eduoation  Utilization 

Pr^sentort  n< ««-rirt -  Robert  Wilburn,  Beverly  Potter,  Cajx)l_RajLmgnd 

U.mmcn,  s:     This  was'  a  presentation  of  th^  way  that  career  education  is  ^eing  promoted 
"  -  anTutiiized  in  the  Mesa  School.  Systemv    A  ni«nber  of.  approaches  are  being  used 
to  evaluate  this,  and  an  extensive  report  was  handed  out. 

•       ■  .   .  ,* 

This  session  was  of  particular  interest  to  me  because  they  were  trying  to 
determine  cost  feasibility  f^.'the  various  approaches  to  ^a""^^"^"^^^^"";  "^^ 
of  the  approaches  included  things  that  we  have  tried  in  our  district,  such  as 
building- coordinatoi's,  resource  teacher,  etc.  . 

C(5hslderable  discussion  evolVed  about  the  two  approaches  of  monitoring 
career  education  promotion.,    These  included  desk-monitoring,  where  everything 
i'a  done  from  a  central,  office,  and  the  sefeopd  approach,  which  i^^ield  -"o^^-to.^" 
Ina    where  people  are  sent  out  to  monitor  where  the  actibn  is.    The. document  re- 
^rroTto  below  would  be- a  good  reference  for  all  of  the  project  staff '-to ^re.view 
.      and  look  at  in  terms  of  different  models  to  u^lize  'in  settihg^  up  evaluating 
CarcH^r  (Hlucvit ion,  (Jo livery  .systems.      *  '  :  7 

The  next  presentation  relates  to  th*e  same  project  and  approach.. 

Mater  iais  Keceived:     "The  Effects  "of  Si^  Promotional  Strategies  in  the  UtiUzatidn 
"of  Career  Education  Resources"  \  *  •  » 

SDbbJON  'J. 

CJbiHctlvc  #67:     "Participants  will  be  fam'iliarized  with  the  data  collected  during 
^    the  1974-75  school  year  and  discuss  Same.    Data  to  be,  presented  encompasses 
die  results  of  statewidp  field  testing  implementation.     In  addition,  data  re- 
fler  ing  delivery  systems,  delivery  strategies,  usage,  and  irtjiact,  will  be  ana- 
lyzed." ,    •     ;  . 
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Tit  lot    Accouutabiiity  Hesource  Assessment  -  Program  Mythol^^  and  Impact 

rroaontoi ;     mom a» School  System  -  John  Decracie,  Frank  Vicino 

OoimiiunLa;    lliiu  presentation  iurther  expanded  on  tiie  accountability  system  being*  used 
in  Mesa  County  School  District.  .  The  field  testing  revision,  refinement,,  and  im- 
plementation of  the  various  career  materials  developed  was  explained.  Cppies 
/    of  the  units  developed .are  available^through  Bev.  Wheeler,  Arizona  Research  Co- 
• 'ordiudtiag  Unit  (RCU)  and  also  are  available  through  liRIC.    Th^be  units  jieve loped 
by  MuHu  :icho61  District  seem  worthy  of  review  by  our  project. 

One  of*  the  suggestions  made  that  I  thought  related  to  our  situation  was  to 
^     have  our^  building  coordinators  develop  a  list  of' estimated  nfeds  for  the  year 
in  tiie  fall.    An  example  would  be  "How  many  hoards  wil^  your  school  need  the  ser- 
vices of  each  o^  *U8  and  for  what  purposes?"  ^  j  . 

This  presentation  was  somewhat  research^oriented^  and  difficult  to  under- 
stand without  h^ing  a  moire  adequate  background  of  their  program. 

■         .  1  ■  ' 

:jfc:stflUN  10^  r 

nbjtH'tive  tf7U*    "Participants  will  learn  about  the  University  of  Arizona's  li^dcl 
tecu.iiur  iuscrvice^tj^o^rams . " 


Title: 


A  Toaclier  inservice  Model' 


Freaen tor Betty  NewlQn ,  University  of  Arizona 


comments;    This  presentation  covered  what. the  universities  are  doing  in  graduate 

level  programs  at  the  University  of  Arizona* -  They  are  utilizing  project  kits, 
units,  etc.,  She  recommended  a  fllmf|ialled  "Ideas  in  Action"  which  is  put  out 
'  .   by  Olympus  Publishing  Co.  ,  She  also  liked  the  film  "Where  Do  We  Go  From  Here?" 
which  is  put  out  by  Rocky  Mountaiti  Conqpany. 

I  would  recomnt6nd  that  perhaps  our  universities  should  correspond  with 
the  University  of  Arizona  regarding  their  programs  3ince  there  were  a  lot  of 
innovations  going  on  there  relating  to  both  inservice  and  pre-service  education. 

:;i::;:;it)N  11,  .  ' 

I  Objective  #Bt);     "ParticlpantH  will  become  acquainted  with  ways  of  relating  Physical 
.   Education' ?rog'r am,  objectives  witli  possible  outcomes  suggested,  or,  the  Arizona 
Career  Education  Matrix..  Participants  will  become  aware  of  possible  Integration 
activitieii  that  could  be  used  by  the  Physical  k:ducation  teacher. 

Title  I    C9uc%%z  Education  and  Physical  Education  -  Ti^i  County 

Preaentor;    Steve  MoKlbben 

Comments  I    'llie  presentation  focused  on  what  ^.ii.  can  do  most  for  career  education. 
It  was  felt  that  decision-making  and  self-awareness  were  two  of  the  key  areas 
in  which  P.E.  could  relate  to  career  education.    He  felt  that  physical  educa- 
tion teachers  need  to  db  more  In  assessing  where  people  are  and  developing  pro- 
grams to  improve  their  fitneas.    This'  can  really  fit  into  the  developing  self- 
image.    Ph'vjical  education  teachers  l^re  involved  in  career  education  whether 

'M. 
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Uic'Y  Know  it  or  not.     They  need  to  understatnd  the  philosophy  of  career  education, 
and  UiiH  should  be  brought  across  in  ways  that  are  unique  to  i^hysical  education, 
lie  mentioned  that  teachers  need  to  ask  and  answer  the  wh^  question  for  the?  stu- 
dents.    He  felt  tJiat  career  eddcation  should  be  integrated  and  incorporated 
through  the  State  Physical  Education  Conferences  and  other  statewide  meetings. 
The  cooperation  and  teamwork  aspect  of  jobs  and  P.E.  are  also  good  correlation. 
Decision-making  is  an  obvious  opportunity  to  incorporate  career  education  in  the 
physical  edupatipn  laboratory  setting.    Mafiy  careers  in  the  physical  education 
field  are  gjcowing.     kixercise  therapy  with  heart  patients  is  a  good  exarQjiip.  It 
•  is  good  for  Students  who  are  interested  in  P.  E.  careers  to  go  to  elementary 
schools  as  ary  experience  in  trying  a  career  in  teaching  P.E.    It  will  help  the 
I*.  K.  program,  especially  where  teachers  may  not  be  able  to  teach  all  aspects 
of  elementary  physical*  education.    Adequate  supejvision  4nd  follow-up  are  nec- 
essary for  this  experience. 

SESSION  12.  ;  » 

'  .'1^.  [     ]  ■     •  •  ^ 

^  Objective  #81 ;     "Participants  wil'^receive  an  eAlanation  of  the  development  of  a 
curriuuluBi  scope  and  sequence  for  Scottsdal^  that  include£}  the  integration  pf 
career  education  concepts  tiiroughout .  "  *  / 

Title;     :>t;ope  and  ;aet|uence  -  Career-Bound 

Preaentor;    Norm  iVhite,  Associate  Superintendent  for  Instruction,  Scottsdale  ScliOoi 
District. 

^Comments;    Mr.  White  described  "Scope  and  Sequence"  as  those  things  that  need  to  be 
taught.     It  is"^  district  responsibility.     He  estimated  that  50  to  70  percent 
fo  what  is  taught  directly  relAt^s  to  the  scope  and  sequence.    The  balance  is 
-  up  to  the  teachers  aUDilities  and  strengths. 

A  number  of  h2mdouts  were  given  out  at  this  session  which  I  will  not  be 
-  .      aLltJ  to  reproduce  because  they  are  on  ditto  masters,  but  I  will  attempt  to 

"  route  them  to  the  appropriate  people.    They  have  done  quite  a  lot  with  contracted 
"      turri<r:uluin  development  and  1  feel  this  is  a  school  district  that  we  ma/  need  to 
cunt^ujt  ftirther  about  articulating  bur  career  education  programs  into  the  aca- 
demic areas.  .  THi*i  was  done  hexe  (in  this  school  disttict)  by  adding  al  person 
funded  by  r.trecr  Ilducition  funds  to  each  curriculum  committee. 

A  focus  all  the  way  through ^^eir  project  has  been  on  infusion.    The  rea-' 
son  for  starting  this  project  was  thSit  a  si^rvey  pf  the  curriculum  in  the  dis- 
trict revealed  vast  differences  in  the  curriculum  between  schools* 

Materials  Received;   -  ^ 

Reprint  entitled  "The  Instructional  System".    Sections  include:         Need,  The 
Inptructional  System,  Purpose,  Elements  of  the  Instructional  System,  and  a  def- 
inition of  "Scope  and  Sequence".  ^ 

A  Proj^o* 6  Report  on  the  Development  of  statements  of  Scope  and  Sequence  for 
Ma,j^r  Subject  Areas 

Excerpts  from  various  subject  areas,  such  as:  *  Science,-  English,  Social  Studies, 
Basic  Math,  Art,  Language  Arts,  Reading,  etc. 
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SiiSSION  13, 

ubjecUvo  BIOO:     "Participants  will  b<   familiarized  with  ways  in  which  career  educa- 
tion quiicept3  can  be  integrated  into  a  secoi\dai7  language  arts  program;*' 

Title  I    Career  Education  Integration  jjnto  Language  Arts 

Preaentor:     Ann  Alliso^T'^^ashi.ngton  SchQol/  Engledaie  High  school  District,  Wacap* 
CoujTty  A  *  _  .         :  . 

Comments:    This  teacher  has  integrated  a  fantastic  amount  of  career  education  into 
^     anjoiieral  buiineas  class,  but  she  quickly  explained  that  the  activi;ties  she  is 
j       uaing  could  eajiily  have  been  used  ih  a  language  arts  classroom  as  well,  there* 
fore,  Uie  relation  between  the  presentation  and  the  title.    She  used  some  of  the 
'    following  techniques:  ^She  makes  a  display  from  refrigerator  cArdboard  boxes  and 
pOetB  materials  on  these  displays'.    These  feature    topics  such  as  the  health 
occupations  careers.    She  makes  pockets  on  "the  displays  so  that  she. can  slip  new 
materials  into  these  pockets  ahdf^en  close  up  tlie  display  and  put  it  away  for 
another  year  or  pass  it  on  to  anbther  teacher  who  might  want  to  use  it  .^""Another 
activity  she  used  was  having  students  prepare  a  l>ooklet  of  photographs  o}c  maga- 
zine pictures  with  the  theme  of  i"My  Lifestyle  -  1984".    She  had  students  utilize 
J?utcher  paper  on  a  continuous  roll  to  deyiolop  a  mural  sketching  things  that  stu- 
dents intend  to  be,  and  then  putting  thiV\display  out  for  parents  groups,  teacljera 
or  students  to  look  at.    They  also  use  the  discovery  kits  which  are  discussed 
In  another  presentation,     mese  kits  ate  "hands-on"  oppdrtunities  for  students 
;      Lu  try  but  careers/  suchyis  the  beauticiany  the  mechanic,  the  electrician,  the 
woatlun- forecaster,  etc.    They  also  use  ttie  job  survival  kits  put  out  by  Singer. 
She  felt  very  strongly  about  those  kits.    They  also  use  the  kits  that  are  put 
out  by  Mesa  school  system.    I  feel  we  should  find  out  more  about  these  kits. 
^  (Write  Catbl  Raymond,  the  project  director  in  Mesa  School  District)    Ms.  Allison 
had  studenti'write  positive  comqjents  about  everybody  in^  the  classroom  a|id  put 
these  in  a  folder.    She  kept  them  for  the  Anal  day  of  school  and  then  handed  \ 
each  student  the  comments  h^  classmates  hid  made  about  him;    She  used  mailboxes 
for  the  studai^ts  to  send  memos  to  l^e  tealOier,  or  the  teaShtfr  to  send  memos  to 
the  students.    Tl\is,  she  felt,  trained  them  to  use  the  vehicle  of  armemo.  .Anoth- 
er vehicle  used  was  mobilei.    Mobiles  were  made  by  students  showina  the  types, 
of  Jobs  thsy  wowl^l  bs  interested  in  in  their  future.    A  class  could  have  a  mobile 
hanginq  above  each  student's  desk. 

f>^dtct  ial^  iUiceived:  " 

i;      Computerized  Program  for  tlie  Construction  o€  q  Poanut-Butter^^imdwich 
2.      How  can  Wo  Add  Power  To  our  Personj^lity?  ' 

J,  UnUing  And  Keeping  Useful  Information  (tliis  is  aif  exercise  in  alphabetizing) 
4.      I*iat  of  Employer  Impressions  for  Job  Interviews   •  - 

/ 

SESSION  14., 

Qbjactive  #17:     "Participants  Will  learn  about  the  Tri  County  approach  to  career  ex-  • 
ploration  in  the  rural  secondary  school.    A  mobile  career  exploration  laboratory 
situated  in  a. bus  utilizes  a  variety  of  'hands-on'* materials  and  indiyidualized 
instruction  to  provide  information  on  a  variety  of'^'Jij^b ^clusters." 

Title:    Mobile  Career  Exploration  Laboratory:  Location  -  Tri  Countj.es 

^^-issntort    Brad  Swan  • 
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Cornments:     Thi:>^\Hib  i.s  uauil  on  the  junior  hiyli  lGVOi.     iUis  set  up  with  Uie  Singer 
^jloijtiiiiuj .    Vhuy  uLiLizc  *i  maciiine  called  tlu»  Auto  Vanwc  J.    'Iliore  are  oigJit  sta- 
t^Lons  iii  Uu\lus  tor  "iionda-on"  experieiicos  and  a  numbt»r  of  small  desks  Cor  stu- 
clMitii  lO  in*  (knnij  the  later*!  projects,  such  as  ualn<j  t:an<»r  information  and  oth- 
er literature  availai^iy  in  the  bus.     'Ihere  are  a<  total  of  oighteen^programs  avail 
.ihli-  ftom  MiKjLM.  l.h<?  buii  tlioy^liave  a  Ir.uiKMj  «-vaJualot    (which  i:i  tijo  title 

that   tJii:i  pi/tijoM  goi-..  i^y.)    ih  i  s  person  assists  sludrnt:i  in  individually  complet- 
ing various  units  tliat  tiiey  have.     The  units  that  they  wero  using  were  the  fol- 
lowing:!!   Sowing,  Heating  and  Air  Condi tio/iing,  Small  Kngines,  Klectrical  Wiring, 
Coametokogy ,  Cooking  and  baking,  Carpentry,  Sheet  l^etal,  Uata  Collection,  and 
Office  Procedures.     The  average  students  takes  about  two  hours  to  complete  these  . 
units.     The  bus  is  brouflh^  to  a  junior  higt/^school,  electricity  is  connected  froirt 
tht  school  to  operate  tlie  systems^  and  i^usually  stays,  in  a  location  for  an  as- 
signed ainount  of  time.        ^  . 

.  /  •  • 

After  visiting  the  Tri  County  bus,  I  visited  a  portable  trailer  that  is  pull 
ed  around  from  on^  school  to  the  next.    This  was  set  up  similar  to  Uie  Tri  County 
bus,  utilizing  Singer  materials .     The  person  in  charge,  Don  ConBirink,  from  Yuma 
County,  indicated. that  the  trailer  provides  the  opportunity  for  twenty-five  stu- 
dents to  vi»it  threo  to  four  stations  during  a  one-week  period.    'Ihe  cost  of  the 
traili!r  was  broken  dbwn.as.  follows:     $8,000  for  the  trailer,  $15,000  for  the 
<(jin[H>4u  nts    and  othi?r  material  Uaat  was  installed  inside  t.lie  trailer.     In  addir 
tioji,  i;ne  would  have  t,o  provide  for  transporting  tJiis  trailer  around  from  school 
.to  j^tiuK)!,  ^tind  fox  a  [>araprples8ional  to  supervise  the  program. 

Sl.:iil>j^N  i'j.  ^  >  ^ 

Objeotive  Ifg4i     "Participants  will  learn  hov  a' secx^ndary  career  center  functions  ^d  , 
the^servicea  it  proyides  to  students." 


snte?^ 


Titlo:     North  High  School  Career  Cente?^  Central  Maricopa  County 
rroaentora :     Jim  Gormam  and  bybil  ^Jiweighuser 

Commo'nts :     'life  cdreer  center  at  North  High  was  developed  hecoiuse  of  a  need  to  have 
an  additional  ^pace  for  a  career  center,  and  therefore  they  used  a  portable 
<:1  <i.M3rt>om.    *lt.  is  divi.<lod  into  a  career^  centcsr  and  counseling  offices.  They 
pr'ovidi*Hl  a  free  materials  corner  which  they  called  "th6  i:ijp-off  rack".  Thoy 
als(^  ha<!  a  set  of  files  for  career  information.     'Hiey  used  the  Singer  job 
iikillu  kith.     'lliey  provide  a  number  of  jsarvi  ctis  wh  i  cli  are  listed  in  the  hanil- 
out  given  by  Uui  presentors.     these  8etvic<^s  included  interests  testing,  career 
files,   job' placament  (part  time  and  volunteer)   field  trips,  career  speakers, 
audio  visual  material©  for  teacher,  post-high  school  trade,  technical  and  col- 
luge  apeakeri,  free  information, '^and  college  catalogues.    'Iho  fulltime  person 
who  1b  assigned  to  this  caree£j:enter  also- provided  assistance  witii  teachers 
in  iieltiiuj  up  tours  aiVd  going  along  on^field  trips,  setting  up  shadowintj  exper-* 
iencoa,  and  in  or*gani2ing  field  trips  4i^t  may  be  of  a  general  interest  to  the 
itudent  body. 

Mataridl  i^ecelved;     Folder  containing:     "Work,  Valuer",   "Vocabulary  of  Study  I'n^cjrains 
Beyond  High  School",  "Special  Interest  Survey•^^^'AppliCl^Qon  for' Kmploymont" , 
-   *\Gueat  Career  Speaker  Request  Form",  a  brocliurte  called  "Going  Places*'  whirh 
ilsta  all  the  resources  available  in  the  Phoenix  area,  a  request  for  career 
education  media  form,  a  request  for  a  career  exploration  tour,  a  request  for  a 
careo'   resource  speaker,  etc.  ^ 
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List  of  other  materiala  picked  up  at  the  Arizona  Conference 
!•    Career  Bducat^'On  in  Music 

2.  careers  in  Music  ,  ■ 

3.  Brochures  entitled  "Career  Education:  Parental  and  Community  Involvement 
is  the  Real  Key  to  its  Success"  ^ 

4.  "Soifie  Tips  on  Speaking  to  Students" 

'A  brochure  on  Project  Work^  which  is  designed  to  enheuice  reading  and  math 
i       skills  by  providing  opportunities  for  students  to  obtain  practical  work  ej^er 
iences. 


4 
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SprlJiKfleld  School  District  /AW 
Miplary  Career  Education  Prelect 


SCHOOL  SQI^^E^^r  mrex 

spring,  1975 


Assesanient  Goal  1.1  ' 

By  the  end  of  three  years  of  p^ticipation  jf^^ the  Career  ^g^^l^S"'  ' 
757.  of  tteelenentary  students  will  show  a  gowth  in  positive  attitudes  toward 
school  as  meam^ed  by  the  School  Sentiment  Index.  ^  . 

tl*  Career  Aiareness  '^"?j'^,»$~L"S,^Sto  ^^Ss  imtr-eniT 


attitudes; 


ihe  results  of  this'lnstmnent  can  also  be'  used 
Ranges  fton  negatlw  attioMes  txi  more  positive  ones. 

?S^  caI^^rsf:S.%fSSl^«a^'^gs^  ^eas-^S  ca^g^^es 
eiSer  rSalned  the  same-or  Shifted  to  a  less  positive  attitude.  . 


SprliKf teld  School  District  #19 
Exoiplory  Career  Education  Project 


SCHOOL  SOmVENr  INDEX 

District  Sifermaxy 
Spring,  1975 


This  index  attenpts  to  measure  student  attitudes  toward  Teacher,  Subjects, 
Peers,  Schrx)!  Structure  ^  General  Itons. 


Year  Level 


terns  Measured 


r 


if  of  positive 


%  of  positive 

responses 
1974  1975 


^nu  year 

Subjects 
Peers 

Sjchobl  Structure 
General  Itans 

5824 
2822 
2925  . 
3890 
1343 

rr^^ — *  ■ 

7968 

^84, 

3984 

5976 

1992 

73 
70 
73 
65 
67 

74  (1  vr) 

75  " 
70  " 
65  . 
67 

3rd  year 

Teacher 
Subjects 

Pf^S 

%hool  Structure 
General  Itons 

5735  , 
2767  . 
2708 
3844 
,  1255 

7644 
3822 
3822 

5733    ,  , 
1911 

75 
72 
70 
67 
65 

71  (2  yr) 
79 

80    "  4. 
71  ^ 
65  'W 

4ch  year 

Teacher 

Subjects 

Peers 

School  Structure 
Xfcneral  Items 

6453 

2980 

3376: 

4392 

U93 

9432 
47^6 
4716 
7074 
2358 

68 
.  63 
72 
«2 
59 

72  (3W 

70 

70  " 
64  " 
63    "  • 

5th  year 

Subjects 
Peers  . 

School  StzTicture 
Goieral  Items  ^ 

5345  '  . 

2267 

2459 

3530 

1029 

7080 
3540 
3540 
5310 
1770 

75  / 
64 
.69 
66 
58 

70  (4  yr) 
68  " 
70  " 
64  " 
53  " 

ERJC 
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SPRINGFIELD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  Tftf 
EXEMPLARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


Assessment  Goa^T  1.1a 
BUILDING  COUNSELOR. 


I  ..         '  SCHOOL  SEflTIMENT  INDEX 

Primary  &  Intermediate  Test:    36  itfems 


.  0 


Adminlitratlbn: 


1)  Given  by  school  counselor  to  individual  classrooms  (teacher  n6t 
present .)  ' 

2)  ySco?^  for  each  bibilding  year  level.    Count  total  YES  responses., 
1  Compute  the  mean  number  of  YES  responses  for  each  year  level. 

y.  \^^       Sum  total  of  scores 

'    Divided  by-number  of  students 


Administered  to: 


Provide  total  number  of  YES  and  NO  responses  for  each  item  by 
grade  lev6l .  . 

5/74  to  1  thru  4__ 
5/7S  to  2  thru  5  , 

5/76  to  3^ thru  6  .  ° 


(For  Primary 
•  use  only) 

.1  / 
-^(face) 


(st^r) 
(bell^ 
(cat) . 
^(phone) 


ERIC 


Questions  to  be  administered  orally  by  counselor.  • 

1.  '  Is  your  teachtr^in teres ted,  in  the  things  you  do  outside  of  school? 

2.  When  you  are  trying  to  do  yoi/T  schoolwork,  do  the  other  children 
bother  you?     /  ^ 

3.  Does  your  teacher  gjve  ypu  work  that  Is  too  hard? 

4.  Do  you  lilce  to  tell  stories  in  front  of  your  class? 
'5.    Do  other  children  get  you  into  trouble  at  school? 

6.    Is  school  a  happy  place  for  you  to  be?  ""^^"""O 

7.,  Do  you  often  get  sick  at  school?     '  -  - 
,8.,  Does  yourTteacher  give  you  ehough  time  to  finish  your  work? 

9.    Is  your  school  principal  friendly  toward  the^jchtldren?  . 
10.   Do  you  like  to  read  in  school? 

T^.  1fJhen*you  don't  understand  something,  are  you  afraid  to  ask  your 
^eacher  a  question? 

12.  Are  the  other  children  in  your  class  friendly  toward  you? 

13.  Are  you  scared  to  go  to  the  off i^^^at  school? 

14.  Do.  you  like  to  paint  pictures  at  school? 

15.  Do 'you  like  to  stay  home'  from  school? 
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SCHOOL  SENTIMENT  INDfX  (Page  2) 


(flower) 
(clownl^ 
(house) 

(umbrella) 


(flower) 
(clown) 
(house) 
(dog) 

(umbrella) 
(face). 

(star; 

(bell) 

(cat) 

(phone) 

(flower) 


16.  Do  yoii  like  fo  write ^tories  irLSChQpU 

17.  In  our  class,  we  often  get  a  chance  to^ake  decisions  tot(^ff<SfT*:3c^^  - 

,18.    Does  your  teacher  help  you  with  your  w(Jrk^ when  you  need  help? 

.  19.    Do'.you  Itke  arithmetic  problems  at  school? 
.    ■■■  ■       ■  ■'    /        .  .  .      .       ■    ■  ■     ■      •  ■. 

20.  Do  you  wish  you  were  in  a  different  class  at  school? 

/•  '  '  . 

21.  Do  .yc^u  like  to  learn  about -science?        '       |j  . 

22.  Do  you  tike  to  sing-  songs  with  your  class?^ 

23.  Does  your  school "have  too  many  rules? 

24.  Do  you  always  have  to  do  what  t^ie°'other  cf^ldren  want  to  do? 

25.  Do  you  like  the  other  children  1t»  vbur  class? 

!  ■       ■      ■  ■  /  . 

26.  My  teacher  1  is^ens  to  what  I  ha*^,.ta^^ 

27.  Does  your  teacher  like  some  chiliij^en  better  than  others? 


28.  Do  other  people  at  school  rea11yV^aiS"e  about  you?      .  \ 

29.  Does  your  teacher»yen  at  the  children  too  much? 

30.  Do  you  lik^  to  come  to 'school  every^dsy?       '  ^  - 

wrong  at  school  ,  I  \know  I  will  get  a 


31.    When  I 

second  chance. 


./ 


32.  M  get-asHMiny<chances  as  other  children  to  do  special  jqjks  in 

my  classroom..  , 

33.  My  teacher  makes  sure  I  always  understand  what  she  wants  me  -to  do. 

■  4    '  •     ■  :        ■      ■ '  ,  .         '  ■ 

34.  School  is  a  good  place  for  making  friends.  - 

35.  l/hen  I  do  something  wrong,  ray ;teac her  corrects  m?  without. 

>      hurting  my  feelings.  '  ,.  . 

36.  There's  no  privacy  at  school.  /  v 


Instructional  Objectives  Exchange 
Copyright  1^ 
Box  24095 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 


/ 


\ 
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Sprlnfeeield  School  District  #19  ' 
career  Education  Project       '  ,  V 


(xiwrRASTING  WCjRK  SETTINGS  :  !; 

y  ,        :  ,  District. Sunnary  U 

/  '  Spring,  1975  ; 

>*^6ud^t  Goal  4.1  ' 


By  the  end  of  the  2nd  year  each  elementary  student  will  be  able  to  identify  set 
leapt  10  contrasting  work  settings  and  ah  occupation  fqr  each. 

The  purpose  of  this  instrunent  ^s  to  provide  a  chedt  on  student  ability  to 
;  identify  an  ooaipation  with  its  typical  vroilc  setting  or  enWroranent. 

PRIMARY  RESULTS  rTear  8  :         ;    -  ^  ^ 


2  112  students  conpleted  the  lO-item  instnment.  The  students  correctly  ident- 
ified 17,143  of  the  21,120  possible  correct  responses  fOT  a  percentage  of  8U, 

^fcrraroCDIATE  RESULTS:    iars  4-6 

'      ■      • .  f  ■    \  ■  ■  ■  ■■  ' 

^,998  students  conttleted  the  lO-ltem  Instrument,   The  students  correctly  ident 
ified  i6,198  of  the  19,980  possible  correct  responses  for  a  percentage  of  81/o. 

It  is  our  reccnmendation  that  this  instrument  not  be  used  in  the  future. 


SPRINGFIELD  SCHOOL  OlSTRlfcT  m  ,        MiMI  . 

\  EXEMPLARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT  \ 

'  CONTRASTING  WORK  SETTINGS  ,  j 

Directions:    Read  each  item  orally'  to  students.    Read  each  possible  response  orally  and' 
ast<  students  to  mark  that  response  if  it  silems  to  be  correct,   i  '  j 
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I  .     A  job  usua  I  I  y  done   i n  a 

.       pi  Qxe .  vT-i 

telephone  man 
/Xoo'k  *     >  ^ 

po\\ cemon 
teach.er 

A  job  usual ly  done,  in  a  col 
place  *.  . 

f  i  reman  ]     -  ' 

book.k  eep  er 
meat  cutter 
librarian 

job  usual  I y  done  outside. 

teacher 
fisherman 
c  I  erk 
sec  re  tor  y 

■  ■ 

job  usual  ly^done  inside* 

gardener 
poJ  i  c.eman 
f  ormer 
den ti  s t 

A  job  usually  done   in  6 
n  o  I  s  y  ]3  l^ce . 
(    )     bj}wk  te  I  I  er  ^ 
m.i  I  I  worker 
mail  man 
doctor 

t  -  . 


Cohtrastlng  Work  Wtlngs  -^^Page  2 


6. 


\ 


• 


A  'job/  lisua  I  I  dbne 
qu  i  et     I  ace  .  ^ 

tpol  i  ceman^ 
1^  rbrar  ion 
:s  street  c  I  ean eh  • 
qutp  meehan  i  c - 

*A  job  where  you  usually  get 
d irty . 

jiospltol    a  "Wen  dent 
^>  rancher  . 
co'ok  . . 

,0  i  r  I  i  n  e  s  t  e  w  a  r  d  e  s  s 
l  A  j obi  where  \  you  usuaJ  I  y  stay 


PRIMARY 

in  a 


art i  st  V 

Sarboge  co I  I ec tor 
us  i  c I  on     »  ' 
truck  dr  i  ver 


A  lob  where  :  y6|u,  usua  1  ly  get 
we t .  ■ 

salesman  '  | 

car  wash  a  1 1  e  n  d  a  n 
service  station  ottend- 
ont 

(    )     radio  annouacer 

A  job  where  you,  usually  stay 
dry  . 

chemist 
f  i  Sherman 
f  i  reman 

g  a  r  d  n  e  r  _ 


ERIC 
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SPRINGFIELD  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  //I9 
EXENflARY  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


CONTRASTING  WORK  SETT  I N6S 
■ '  (Intermediate) 


^Directions:    Redd  each  item  oraily  io  students,    Studeijtts  write  their 
own  response. 

.  ■  •  '  .    .  "       "  ' 

1.  A  Job  usually  done  in  a  hot  place.  .»  • 

'  ■'    ~'         *  .  *  ■ 

2.  A  job  usuii  iy  '^o"^       ^  place* 

•mm 

3.  A  Job  usually  done  outside, 

k.    A  Job  usually  done  iniside.  '     /  .  ./ 

5.  A  Job  usually  done  In  a  noisy  place.  •  ' 

6.  A  job  usually  donq'  in  a  quiet  place. 

7.  A  job  where  you  usual ly  get.di rty. 


8.  A  J bb  where  MSuaUy  stay  clean. 

9.  A  Job  where  ypM  usually  g^t  wet. 
10.    A  Job  where  you  usu^Tly  stay  dry. 


ERIC  ffi^-  , 


Sfl/rlngfleld  School  Dlsftrlct  #19 
^jReaplairy  Carter  Education  Project^ 


'  GROUP  PROBLEff SOLVING  TA^KS 

*  *  * 

AMessmeht  Goal  1.2  '       ..-^  ^ 

4  •  •  - 

By  the  end  of  three  years  of  participation  in  the  Career  Awareness 
process,  75%  of  the  ielenentary  students  will  be  able  to  demonstrate 
their  ability  to  complete  group  problem  solving  tasks.  * 

The  process  of  decision  making  plays  a  roajo'r  rol<^  in  the  Career 
Awareuess^  process.    This  instrument  is  an  attempt  to  check  student 
abilities  in  making  individual  and  group  decisions.    The  instrument 
was  giveh  to  a  sample  of  approximately  2,500  students  in  years  1-6, 

The  gpal  has  been  met.  Ninety  percent  of  the  students  attempting 
the  tasks  were  able  to  complete  them.  Thla  compares  with  87%  one 
year  ago.  -    ,  /  ' 


-,1 
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Sprlxttfleld  School  District  #19 
Exonplary  Cmceer  Eduoitlon  Project 


G^buP  FROEUXI-  SOLVING  TASKS 

Dlstirlct  Swineary  .« 
Spring,  197^ 


ft.  - 

Year  Level 

^  Attempting 

#  Conplet^ 

■  7. 

•  • 

•  < 

.      -  585 

•5i36" 

91 . 

1255     '  • 

'  •  • 

.  1136 

r 

•  5-6 

810 

738  / 

91 

District  Total! 

/ 

"2650 

•  2410 

90 

ERIC 


/ 
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MmGFIELO  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  /^I9     N  mA^VXr'  ' 

EhPIAHV  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT  Ct^SSMW  ^ 

'     GROUP  RR08LEM  SOLVING  TASKS 

To  be  administered  in  April  6f  each  year  to  grades  V^i  in  197^;  2-5  in  , 
1975;  3-6  in  1976.    Teachers'wi 1 1  choose  a  col  league. to  administer  the 
task'to  their  classroom.    The  form  at  the  bottom  v^l  1 1  be  completed  for 
reporting  purposes,. 


FIRST  AND  SECONb  YEAR  CLASSES:  ^^^^ 

Within  five  minutes,  form  yourself  into  g^FOups  of  4's  or  S's, 
•nd  choosy  a  leader. 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  CLASHES: 

Within  seven  minutes!  form  yourselves  Into  g/oups  pf  ^'s  or  5's, 
choose  a  leader i  and[ agree  on  a  name  for  the  group. 


FIFTH  AND  SIXTf4  YEAR  CLASSfe^ 

Within  ten  minutes,  form  yourselves  into  groups  Of  ^'s  or  5's. 
choose  a  leader,  agree  on  a  name  for  your  group,  and  agree  upon 
an  Indoor  game  to  be  played  later  in  the  day. 

»»  •  ■  '  • 

'■       '         i     ■    ^  :■  \ 

SCHOOL  .    GRADE  1_    YEAR  Ig/  


Students  of  ■         in  the  classrbom  completed 

{number}  (total  .number) 

the  group  problem  solving  task  within  the  time  limits. 

Thi«  was      ■   •         percent  of  the  students  in  the  class. 


Spr^fleld  School  District  #19* 
Exoiplary  Career  Educaclon  .Project 


.        (  STAFF  SELF-EVALUATION  INVENTORY 

AHHoanni*nt  Cloal  1.4  '  - 

/  . 

By  the  end  of  thrtv  years  of  p;irticlpation  in  a  Career  Awareness  process,  any 
ch^e  in  staff  self -evaluation  concemkfe  their  participation  in  the  career  aware- 
ness process  will  be  shown  throi#i  the  use  of  a  Staff  Self -Evaluation  Inventory. 

»  The  purpose  of  this  instninent  is  to  show  direction  of  change  in  staff  self-  ^ 
evaluation  of  their  participation  in  career  awareness.  —      .  * 

•Rgo-hitKired  and  ten  elanentary  staff  menders  coBnpleted  the  Inventory.  The 
results  seem  tv  show  a  general  shift  toward  more  involvanent  fey  staff  in  seme  areas, 
less  in  others]  Areas  in  Oiich  there  was  more  involvanent  ate:    (Per  cents  show  the 
nuifcer  of  stafif  naifcers  indicating  involvoneht  in  the  activity  in  1974  in  cOTparison 
with  1975).  y 

lbii%  career  literature  arid  data  -  907.  -  97%- 

Using  career  gones  and  materials  -  877.  -  95Ji>s^ 

Using  resource  people  -  607.  -  707. 

Using  career  awarieness  guides  -  737.  -  857.  //«/»»' 
Using  parents  to  present  infonnation  in  their  classes  -  4TO,  -  497. 
Using  self  auareneds  and  appreciation  activities  -  727.  -  977. 


677. 


Involve  students  in  interviewing  parents  and  others  about  their  jobs  -  607. 
Involve  students  In  field  trips  for  career  arareness  -  607.  -  657. 
Involve  students  In  identifying  tools,  clothes,  materials  and  equipment  used 
in  occupations  -  877.  -  897. 

Ccnnuiicate  career  awareness  infonnation  to  school  caiinLnlty-727.  -  84% 
Can  identify  district  lor^-range  goals  in  career  awareness  -  817.  -  877. 

Ttofie  areas  showing  the  sane  Involvanent  or  less  involvanent  ^  staff  for  1974 

and  1975  are:  _  , 

Involving  students  in  classroom  projects  sinulating  tasks  of  real  workers  - 

837.  -  817.      V  •         t-  n  \  ^  ^ 

Involving  students  in  doing  research  about  occupations  that  are  of  interest 

to  than  -  757.  -  717. 
Involving  students  in  identifying  careers  of  parents  -  14/.  -  147. 
^    Involving  students  in  studying  occupations  of  school  systan  enployees  -  717.  -  W>/. 

Involving  students  In  understanding  worksettlngs  -  857.  -  837. 

Involving  students  in  group  and  individual  problan  solving  techniques  -  JJ7.-957. 
Involvli«  students  in  group  and  individual  decislon-makli^  processes  -  987.-967. 
Involving  students  in  tocial  and  citizen  responsibilities  -  997.  -  987.  , 


>  r»5 
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Sprliufield  School  District  #19 
fiKanplary  Career  Education  Project 


SIAFP  SELF-EVALUATION  INVENTORY 


210  te^licrs 


1. 


'District  Simnnary 
•  Spring,  1975 


ft 

N 


I  utilize: 

A.    Career  literature  and  data. 

Career  games,  materials,  etc. 

Selected  resource  people  in'  class  to 
develop  Career  Awareness  concepts. 

Career  awareness  guides. 

Pffi-enta  of  class  mewbers  In  present- 
ing Infomation  on  their  careers'. 

Self  oMareness  and  appreciation 


B. 
C. 

D- 
E. 


F. 


activities. 


2.    I  direct  students  in: 


A.  Classroom  projects  slmilating  tasks 
of  real  workers. 

B.  Dolx)g  reaearch  on  occupations  that  are 
of  Interest  to  than.  , 

G.    Identifying  cai-eers  of  their  parents. 

0.  Developing  a  <iue8tionnaire  for  Inter- 
viewli^  parents  and  others  about  their 
jobs. 

E.  Field  trips  for  career  awareness 

F.  Studying  occupations  of  day-to-day 
employees  of  local^chool  system. 

G.  Identifying  the  types  of  tools,  mat- 
erials, clothes  and  equipment  used 
In  various 'Occupations. 

H.  Awareness  of  the  four  life  roles. 

1.  Understanding  of  vjorksettlngs .        '  ^ 

J.    Group  and  individual  problem  solving 
techniques.  .      *  '  , 

K.   Group  and  individual  decision  making 
processes.* 

,--fcri  Experiencing  social  and  citizen 
responsibilities.  . 

.,.1  comikaiicate  Career  Awareness  Information 
to  my  school  comnwiity. 

L    I  can  identify  the  district  long-range 
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^oals  in  Career  Awareness . 
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64  30 


32  .15 


41  19 


.08151 


62  29 


30  |l4 


127 1 60 


74  35 


72  34 


25  11 


20  J  9 


37  Il7 


ft 
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N 


7o 


N 


1 

7o 


73 


68 


69 


75 


11  5 


10  4 


6  2 


35  hl^ 


28  h.3 


42 


23 


83 


72 


34 


32 


32 


35 


20 


10 


39 


34 


41 


38 


51 


73 


66 


74 


86 


44 


35 


29 


'90 


87 


19 


18 


24 


34 


31 


35 


40 


20 


16 


13 


42 


41 


121 


121 


61 


87 


34 


92 


69 


59 


37 


31 


61 


43 


92 


89 


90 


101 


105 


68 


71 


57 


57 


29 


41 


16 


43 


32 


28 


17 


14 


29 


20 


43 


42 


42 


48 


50 


41 


32 


33 


(0 

N  _2L 


o6 


81 


38 


10 


14 


11 


17 


20 


13 


49 


52 


78 


18 


.2 


8 


6  * 


23 


24 


37 
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Sprli«fl«ld  School  DUtrlct  #19 
fiwqplary  Carter  Education  Project 


SIAFF  SELF-DEVALUATION  INVEHIGRY 

■  r 


Spring,  1975 
Watrlct  onparitoi  of  1974-1975 


ft 

R 


■  & 

74  75 


> 

74  75 


74     J5      74  75 


1.   I  utilize: 

A.  career  literature  and  data. 

B.  career  ganei,  materials,  etc. 

C.  aelected  reiource  people  In  class 
Co  develop  career  awareneas  concepts. 

p.   career  Ayaxenesa  glides., 

E.  pax»ta  o£  class  nodsers  In  present- 
.  lc«  Infocnation  on  their  careers. 

F.  8el£-flMar«nass  and  kppreciatian 
activitiea. 

2.1  direct  students  In: 

A.  classroom  projects  slnuLat^  tasks 
o£  raaLwDckers. 

B.  dolr^  research  on  occupaticns  that 
are  o£  Interest  to  t^hpit. 

C.  identifying  careers  o£  their 
parents. 

D.  developing  a  questionnaire  for 
Interviewing  parents  and  others 
about  their  Jobs. 

B.    field  trips  for  career  awareness. 

F.  studying  occupations  of  day-to-day 
enployaes  of  local  school  system. 

G.  identi£ylx«  the  types  of  tools,  mat- 
erials, clothes  and  equipromt  used 
.in  various  occupations. 

H.  flMsrwiess  of  thrfour  life  roles. 

I.  understanding  of  worksettlngs. 

J.   group  and  Individual  problem  sol- 
-        vlng  techniques. 

K.   Group  aid  Individual  decision  mak- 
ing proceises .  * 

L.   experimclng  social  and  citizen  re-  e 
sponsibilities. 

3.   I  connunieate  career  aNarenss  Inform' 
«tlon  to  my  school  commnity  , 

F  R I  r   I  can  identify  the  district  long-range  ^  _ 
soalf  IncareMr  flNvaness.  57 
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107. 


137. 


407. 


27% 


607. 


287. 


177. 


257. 


147. 


677. 


407. 


297. 


137. 


197. 


I5i 


37. 


297. 


17. 


28% 


197. 


37. 


67. 


30% 


15% 


51% 


3% 


19% 


29% 


147. 


T 


60% 


35% 


34% 


11% 


9% 


17% 


5% 


4% 


2% 


16% 


13% 


31% 


28% 


3SI% 


207. 


11% 


307. 


32% 


21% 


14% 


21% 


27% 


33SL 


297. 


•44% 


21% 


17% 


15% 


31% 


35% 


34% 


32% 


32% 


35% 


20% 


10% 


39% 


34% 


19% 


18% 


24% 


34% 


31% 


35% 


407. 


20% 


16% 


13% 


42% 


41% 


53% 


53% 


24% 


33% 


11% 


52% 


44%  '  32% 


36% 


f59% 


5% 


24% 


34% 


40% 


34% 


34% 


51% 


52% 


46% 


35% 


37% 


57% 


5% 


1% 


57% 


1% 


3% 


29% 


1% 


2% 


41% 


■3% 


4% 


16% 


28%,„ 


1% 


43% 


32% 


38% 


6% 


2% 


28% 


4% 


4% 


17% 


14% 


237. 


4% 


2% 


1% 


107. 


6% 


_29% 


8% 


5% 


207. 


12% 


43% 


13%. 


97. 


42% 


6% 


6%. 


42% 


24% 


23% 


507. 


V 

26% 


24% 


4©t^ 


36% 


i70 


32% 


4% 


3% 


33% 


8% 


8% 


Springfield  School  District  #19 
Exemplary  Career  Education  Project 


All  teachers 
Assessment  Goal  #t.4 


STAFF  SELF-EVALUATION  INVENTORY 


late  yourself  on  each  itert. 
^staff  4/74,  4/75  and  4/76. 


To  be  administered  to  all 


4. 


I  util Ize: 

A.  Career  1  iterature^nd  data, 

B.  Career  games,  materials,  etCi- 

*     *  • 

C.  Selected  resource  people  in  class  to 
develop  Career  Awareness  concepts.       ^  / 

0.    Career  Awareness  Process  Guide,  Activity  Guide. 

E.  Parents  of  class  members  in  presenting  inform- 
ation on  their  careers. 

F.  Self-awareness  and  appreciation  activities- 
I^jd+rect  students  in: 

A.  Classroom  projects  slnjuJatliig  tasks  of  real 
wo rker s . 

B. .   Ooitig  research  on  occupations  that  are  of 

interest  to  them*. 


E. 
F. 


V 


H. 
I. 
J. 
K. 
L. 


Identifying  careers  of  their  parents. 

Dfeveloping  a  questionnaire  for  interviewing 
parents  and  others  about  their  jobs. 

Fipld  trips  for  Career  Awareness. 

Stuyding  occupatibns  of  day-to-day  employees 
of  local  school  systems. 

Ideatifying  the  types  ofr  tools clothes,  materials 
and  equipment  used  fn  various  occupations. 

Awarl^ness  of  the  four  life  roles. 

Understanding  of  work  settings. 

Group  and  Individual  problem  solving  techniques- 

Group  and  individual  decision-making  processes. 

Experiencing  social  and  citizen  responsibilities. 


I  communicate  Career  Awareness  information  to  my  school 
"community.  ' 

I  cS^dentify  the  district  long-range  goals  in  Career 
Awareness.  / 


Not  at  all' 

3> 

3 

Always 

r 

• 

• 

•• 

•  • 

¥f  ■ 

y 

/ 

* 

• 

— /«  

-  - 

/. 

•*  ■ 

t 
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Sprli«fleld  School  Dlsdrjvt  #19 
Ebunplary  Career  Education  Prcject 


GOAL 


Astesoment  Goal  1.3 


By  the  aia  of  three  years  of  participation  In  a  career 
any  chJiiwes  In  staff  priority  concerning  career  artreness  goals  will  be  shown 
throi«h  the  use  of  this  Goal  Statanents  Rarfdng  activity.  •  , 

The  purpose  of  thb  atitivity  is  for  staff  to  identify  career  «*areness  goals 
they  feel  are  most  Important  for  the  students  to  learn. 

Ihe  following  is  a  oonparfson  of  the  district  rank-orders  (priorities)  over 
a  year-«nd-a-half  period: 

\  » 


1 

Self-Appreciation 
&  Attitudes 

Self  Awarenei^ii 

.  Self  Awareness 

2 

Self  AMBreness 

\      .  . 

Self  Appreciation 
&  Atti^ijdes 

V-  ' 

Selt  Appreciation 
&  Attitudes 

3 

Decision- 
staking 

'  Decision-  rj 
Making 

 ^-TC  

DeciSi^- 
Makli«  ' 

Not  Avall^le 

Skill  Awareness 

Skill  Awarenfess 

■  \ 



—  

Not  (Available 

Group  Process 

Group  Process 

.6 

Not  Available 

Educational 
AMaraness 

Educational 
Awareness 

'7. 

Economic 
Awareness 

Vtorld  o£  Vtork 

World  of  Work 

8  . 

World  of  Vtork 

Econonic 
Awareneas       -  p 

EconandLc 
Awareneas 

-16- 
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Sprii«f  leld  School  District  #19 
Exonplary  Career  Education  Project 


District  Suimary 


A.    SELF  AH^RENESS 


fr.    SELF  APPRECI/triON-AND  mrrUDES 


C.  DECISION  mKING     ,  ^ 

D.  WORLD  OF  WORK 


Efc  ECONOMIC  AWftRENESS. 


F.    SKILL  mSESESS  AND 
BEGINNING  OOMPEIEIKE 


G.    GROUP  PROCESS  * 
^  EDUCATIONAL  aI^WENESS 
I.    CriHER  -  PI£ASE  STATE 


Total  Ranking 
^18 

.  452 

—^721 

1.377 

'  1426 

921 

953 
1048 


i 


District  Rank  Order 


\ 


2 
3 
7 
8 
A 

5 
6 


.  /■ 
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Springfield  School  District  #19 
Exemplary  Career  Education  Project 


ATI  Teachers  -  Building^  Coordinator? 
Assessment  Goal  1 . 3 


GOAl  STATEMENTS 


Olrections:  Prioritize  items  from  most  important  (for  students)  to  least  iiiii)6rt,>nl 
Scoring:       Total  the  number  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  etc.  rankings  eqch  item  receives. 


/^j  SECF  AWARENESS 


Rank 


B.    SELF  APPRECIATION  &• ATTITUDES 


C.    DEC I SIGN  MAKING 


0.    WORLD  OF  WORK 


r 


I 


E.    ECONOMIC  AWARENESS 


•F.    SKILL  AWARENESS  AND 
BEGINNING  COMPETENCE 


G.  GROUPylfljSlCESS 


EDUCATIONAL  AWARENESS 


V:    OTHER.-  PLEASE  STaVe 


.  ■  k 


Springfield  School  district 


LONb  RANGED  PLAN  ^OR  CAMXR  AWARENESS  OXBffiNTARY)  ^ 
1  Year  2    (75-76)         Yeai.  3    (76-77)  '         Year  .4; 


(77-78)  '  Year 


PEKS.  -NEi 

Ccrnrsi  taent 


i.4  elementarv. 
schools-  with 
staff  involved 

DCE  classes  in^ 
C/A 

*3  praj  .  i,schcrpls 
^co^^tinuing  oodel 
staff  iovoivenent 

Bldg..  C^r.  aeet 
ii^  and  designing 


loser^ice  to  aii 
''staf    Xd  xsndf&t- 
stand 

Hire  C/A  Resource 
Teacli^r  to  help 
plan  and  iimple- 
sjent  C/A  activir- 
^^'s  (John  Young) 


B.  Irsservice 


100%  of  elener.- 
::ary  star.:  r.av'e 
beer,  in-serviced 


_'or-  s  u  X  t  ar.  ~  3 
cro-ar.t   :r.  for 
ii3rN-.r.aeyvi  res 

.*4-.'e  cefer. .  fistr 


se 


Lnservice  to  r.ew 
teachers 


MaXe  Bldg.  3&or»  rolt 
r-.ore  effective 


Ml  staff  ur.derstar.d 


tr.e  concept  of  ^{A 

:n -going  C  'A  proc-r'ar 
ir.  all  1*1  spnools 


Irfservice  new  teach- 
ers '  - 

rravfde  6  S  day*  m- 
services  tnrcughcut 
scr.ooi  year  fcr  ;  A 

Send  stctiff  to  j^V 
5-:rr-.er  woritshcps^ 

rrcvi.de  sunre^r  vvcrk 
snccs  m  ^  A. 

Sunmer  wcricshcps  fcr 
Bide.   Ccof.,     '  : 
AjJI  !•*  scnooldl  .<set  up 
for  district  visita- 


District 


trier,  t 


District  assunes 
Bl<ig.  Ccxjr.  .  role 
and  continues  the 
positions: 


Identify  and  assess] 
C/A  processes  m-  al 
schools 


ERIC 
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LONG  RANGE  PLAN  fCR  CAREER  AWARENESS  (ELEMENTARY)                                                              .  ^* 
,     r..  ...           v^r  :^    Y7S-76i         Year  3    (76-77)           Year  ^     (77-78)        Year  5    (7S.79)           IPESTTOID  OITTOOMES 

Inservice  to  r.ew- 

DiVlpict 

 > 

Total  staff     .  *  ^ 
conitf  iit  to 
C/A 

Total  staff  in- 
volvement in  C/A 

Total  staff 

trained  in  C/A          /  \^ 
Ali  Staff 

-  C- 

teachers 

v' 

1 

nc 

1 

ce 

B) 

 —9 

 ^  \  ■ 

Dlstr 1 ct  assunes  ^ 

 — > 

\         ■  • 

Maxe  51dg.   locr.  role 
r.ore  effective 

All  s^aff  ur.de rstar.d 

.^.-aoinc  ,    A  proarar 
ir.  all  14^5  moo  is 

Bldg.  Coor.  role 
and  continues  the 
positiohTS.  • 

I 

«v 

^  ) 

IS. 
'1- 

ig. 

Inservice.  new  ttacr.- 
ers 

Provide  6  4  iay  ir.- 
ser Vices  tnrouqncut 
•  school  year  fcr  J  A 

Send  staff  tw  .cL 

3ur)r.er  worxsncps 
■  \ 

Frcvide  surfer  vrr<~ 
sr.ccfi   ir.  J  A 

auniner  workshops  fcr 
'  aidj.  Coor. 
Ail  i4  schools  set.uf: 
for  distri:rt  v:^5ita-r 
ticr.s 

ER?C38 

• 

■  —  ) 

Total  staff  in-  | 
sejTviced  and  in- 
t^oived  in  C/A 
process 

Continued  in- 

Identify  and  assess 

- —  

—  —5 

— —  — ) 

C  A  processes,  m  alj 
s  ch  oo  1  s 

V 

service  and  \jp- 
grading  of  pro- 

# 

0 

«» 

4 

i4 

grams 

Springfield  School  District 
SECTION 


\ 


B.  Inservice 
(cont. )  / 


Cistrxet  visita- 
tions to  eVea?:lar> 
schools  .lave  oeer. 
set  up 

Paid  staff  tiae 
for  curriculuB 
work,  etc.  has 
been  provided 
(9  hrs/staf f  mea- 
ber.  ,v 
Staff  needs  have 
been  surveyed  anu 
identified 


ADMI  MSTRA 
HON 

Leaders.hi  p 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  (ELEMENTARY) 

Year  2    (75-76)         Year  3^  (76>77)  Year  4  (77- 


78?       Y— g  5 


Ccntixje  district 
'visitations  to  exeo. 
plari'  schools 


Provide  paid  time 
for  currlculun 
development  in 
C/A  (bhrs/staff 
member) 

Staff  needs  assessed 
each  year. 


14  3ldg.   Soot . 
den tifiea 

J,  £   rZOZ  ,    -  ir  . 
^red  -  3oc  McKee 

Teachpr  nirea  - 


already  r,.red  -  . 
art  ley  :rv5ft^ruce 

:  tF-A  Interns  as- 
Sxqr.ed      r:  rro;. 

'ate  r.xer. 

cpr.-;.ifle:«i 


5  i  d  g .    :  DC  r .   >'  ar.  a  1 
developed  and  m.  use 

Z^eveloc  packaged  in- 
se rvi ce  te zrir.Lqaes 
to  facilitate  leader- 
ship 

£:valuate  Resource 
ocsitior.  and  plan 
.-o-rir.uirr.;  ^ 

Jc  r.  1 1  n  je  ae  ve  1  opme  n  t 
z>t  C  A  leaders  in 

^•eiop  Lcr.3-Rar.ge 
.^'trver  --  r  --  •;• 
j^S*,dpr,o  -.or.^-r-ar.ae 


Continue  implement 
of  :,cr.::-Range  Plan 


Revise  Bide 
Mar.uai 


ticn  and  revision 


:-3tri:-  ::-aget 
.  lir.c  Iter.  :onritted 
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LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  (ELEMENTARY)  "v. 

Year  3    X76-77)  Year  4  (77\IB) 


v^^>  1     fT  Year  2  (75-76) 


Contxiiue  disrricr 
■visitations  to  exem. 
plary  schools 

Provide  paid  time 
for  curriculdm 
deyelopiaent  in 
C/A  (6hrs/staf£ 
oeaber) 

Stafi  needs  assessed 
^ach  year. 


BIdg.    locr.  •''ar-al 
deii^e loped  and  xr.  ase 

^  ,  / 

develop  packa<jed  i ri- 
se rVi  re  t.e chn i ques 
to  facilitate  leader 
•shxp 

Evaluate  Resource 
position  ax^d  piar. 

r.  1 1  n  je  deve  1  opne  n  t 
of  C  *A  leaders  *n 
oldg. 

Develop  Lcnj-^ar.ge 
?;lah   v5  v.r.  cy 
:  jTLcVer     :  ,    1  '"4 

3  -  li  iir.^  ^  J :  -  a:.ge 


ror.tinue  i.-nplement 
?f  Icr.j-F^r.ae  Plan 


Year  5  (7S-79> 


Revise  Bide . 
Mar.uai 


titr.  and  revisior. 


Ocxobcr  1.  1974 
DESIRED  OUTOOHES 


All  Amt  staff 

Inserriccd 


:oiaplete  Admin- 
istrative coo- 
oitnent 


develop I  leaders 
ij\  C/A  at  all 
levels  of  bldg. 


Continued*  lor.^- 
range  planning 
for  C'E 


Cistrxct  tc 
asaune  total 
financial  respon- 
sii^ilxty  for  C/A 


Springfield  School  Discrlcc 


ADMtSlS.^TION 

D.  Finaacir.g 
(cent.) 


.Extra  pay  for  *' 
bldg.  coor. 

Funds  for  travel, 
work.shops,  con- 
s^ul  t  ant  s 

Visitations 

ILD  DC£  classes 


• 

^  ^  ^ 

LONG  RA.NGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  AWA&ENZSS  (ELEMEKTARY) 
(7>.-i^x  Year  2     (75-76)         Year  3      '6-77;  Year  4  (77-78)' 


District  assume 
BXdg.  Coordinator 
role  and  continue 


rmmt  5 


£.  ^Evaluation 


CIRRULLL'M 
F 


Goals  and 
Lving-Range 
Plans 


hi  re J  -  Hunter- 
Tejnple 

Region  10  evalua- 

Abse^sc^tj:.!  'tools 

^oaponent 

Pos t -neet ing  re- 
avtion  sheets 

Lse  of  C.  A  GulJe 
4S  instronent  tor 
evalua: ion 

Quarterly  Kep^rti 


Guide  revlsje^ 


t^virn.  on  ;,orig-  ^ 
Range  Plan  tor 
distrijt 


Give  assessment  tooli 
developed  by  statf 

Revise  assessment 
co^4.s  wnere  needed 
to  tic  needs 


Meet  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Exeqi. 
C  A  component  » 


Rewrite  component 
CO  fit  needs  of 
program 


Review  and  deter- 
mine future  assess- 
ment needs 


Utilize  SDE  assess^ 
ment  instrument  and 
teaotf 


»^  nt  inueii  jeve  lopaent 
o:  c  A  wurriculum  t 
oe  ii  .tid  in  C  A 
CjrdF;lc' 

Submit  Long- Range 
Pl4n  : o r  app rovai 


J 


Revise  long-Range 
Plarr    to  f  it  needs 


Yearly  revision 
Lor.g-Range  Plan 


ERIC 
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*    LONG  RANGE  Pl-AN  FOR 


^ — — * — — 

R  AWARENESS  (ELEMENTARY) 
•6-77. 


car  4     i7p^7B)        Tmt  5  (7i-79^ 


October  1.  197A 

DESIRED  omooims 


Disirici  assusae 
fildg.  Coordinator 
role  and  concxnue 


live  affaessmenc  cool! 
level  oped  by  statf 

tevlse  assessment 
Icoifi  where  needed 
;e  fit  needs 


Review  ^d  decer- 
nlne  future  assess- 
ment needs 


teet  the  specifica- 
tions of  the  Lx«fqi. 
/A  coiaponent 


Rewrite  component 
to  fit  needs  of 
prograa  . 


Ltilize  SDE  asse^ 
ment  InstrLinent  and 
teams 


;o  n&-rfrc^<.  u e  V e  I J pnie n  t 
f  A?  A- >:urricuian  to 
el'fi^ci  in  C  A 
alrd  F:.:e 

liibiS^      .^n^-^A^n  ge 

Ian  tvT  appr  vdi 


Revi se  Long -Range 
Plat^.    to  fit  neeus 


Yearly  revision  o  f  ^ 
L.r.^- Range  ?l.an 


Planned  and 
written  evalua- 
tion aodcl  «in 
C/A 


Planned  and 
written  C/A 
prisgran  in  every 
buil(lint 


ERIC 
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Sfrl&tfieLd  School  DUtrictN^ 


LOK  UIGC  PLAN  FDt  CAIEEl  •AVAIEHESS  (ELEMEHTAIT) 


(77>7a)       T— r 


CUUUCULCM 


P. 


Goals  and 

Long*lange 

Plana 

(cont.) 


t 


Career 

Guidance 


Devalop  and  inte- 
grate C/A  procesa 

in  diatrict  cur* 
ricula 

C/A  goala  of 
ezeaplary  project 


Identify  CM 
■ateriala  rele- 
vant to  project 


iip  district 
.jpoord.  • 

Orient  ^IS*  e^eo- 
counaelora  to 
guidance  con^ponent 
of  project 

Bxpand  C/A  guidr 
ance  techniquea 

vi9o  the  guidanci 
roi^ponen  t 


Contlnua  revlaion 
of  C/A  proccaa 


laplewnt  goala  of 
cxcflplary  project 
through  «bldg.  coor. 
and  inaarvlca 

Aaaesa  and  reviae 
C/A  goala 

Identify  nJ^uter* 
iala  in  <m\^  all 
curricula  areaa 


Develop  a  cadre  of 
guidanoe  apeciaXiata 
for  claaaroon  teacher 
training. 

Send  ataff  to  OS^U 
Valuaa  Clarification 
uxjmmmr  worfcahop 


Reviae  ^d  iaplaaant 
guidance  conponent 
Mhen  naoaaaary 

Set  up  tea ting  work- 
ahopa  -for  guidance 
ataff 


Inaarvlca  alaaan* 
tary  ataff  on  func 
tlon  of  guidance  ii 
C/h  prooaaa. 

Continue  toaand 
ataff  to  vaftabla 
career  gi^^^Anca 
tforkahopa 


Continue  to  raviaa 
and  ia^lasant  guid 
aiponant 


4:' 


T 
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UMG  WIGE  rUUI  roi  CAIEEt  AUAIENESS  (ELEMEVTAIT) 


let 


Assess  snd  revise 
C/A  goals  _ 

-^dcntif r  new  -aster- 
isXs  in  C/A  iQ  all 
curricula  areas 


-Xasi 


UA,i7S» 


Gontlouc  rerision 
of  C/A  process 


Iflplsaent  goals  of 

saplarjr  project 
through  bldg.  coor. 
ioscrvtcs' 


Osvslop  a  C4^re  of 
guidance  specialists 
for  classroon  teache 
training. 

Send  staff  to  OSU 
Values  Clarification 
suHMr  workshop 


Revise  and  ivplcaent 

guidance  CGSiponent 
when  necessary   

Set  up  testing  work- 
shops for  guidance 
s|;afe 


r 

.... 

r 

> 

• 

V 

Inservice  eluen?  * 
tary  staff  oA  wkc' 

tion  of  guidan^li 
C/A  process.  ^ 

Continue  to  send 
staff  to  valuable 
career  guidance 
ilorli  shops 

Continue  to  revise 
and  is|>li9^nt  guid 
cottponant 

 > 

• 

• 

^  ,r^--  1 

;v 

 H 

1 

4 

Octohsr  1,  If  74 
DCSIIED  OPrCDNES 


dtstioo  of 


Guidsnos  as  an 
intsgrSl  part 

of  C/A 
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Sprla^field  School  Discrict 
SECTION  f  rjgpvT 


LONG  BANGE  PUtN  FOR  CAREER  .WA&E^ESS 

Tear  2    (7S-76>         Year  3  (7t>77) 


(ELElOrrARY) 


Tear  4    (77-78)        T— r  5 


CVRRia'  'JH 


.1- 


Careek 
Guidance 

(coot. ) 


Purchase  of  new 
and  reXevanL 
career  guxdanwe 
macerials 


Provide  release  tiioe 
for  career  guidance 
visitations  and  ia- 
service 


Wcrk  ca  long-range 
plar.  for"  career 
g-jlcar^ce 


Revise  long- range 
plan. 


Con:inue  the  release 
tine  concept  for 
career  guidance 
visitations  and 
inservice 


^Revise  and  integrate 
lor.g-raiige  plan  on 
career  guidance 


Pr o  j  e  c  t  i  aon  t  h ly 
newsletter^  *tc*  al 
staff- 

Curriculum  Coor- 
dination commit- 
tee laeetlngs 

Open  nouses  tr 


Icencify  a  task  force 

help  initiate 
articulation  vlth  all 
lacets  of  schools 


Task  force  develop 
materials  for  C/A 
articulation 


Deve 
arci 


op  a  written 
culation  plan 


Continue  C/E  News- 
letters to  all 

staff 

Continue  curriculum 
coordination  1-12 


Scheuule  meetings 


i-l 
latl 


fir  C'^  articu- 
on 


J 


1.  Methods 
of 

Instruc- 
1 1  on 


Project  IS  devel- 
op I  r.q  througn  in- 
service  and  work- 
shops, new  metJi- 
ods  of  mstrac . 


I K' 1  oi-  ar. Jl  1  T-.p  1  e 

ir.« trurwr.ts  tc 
assess  tr.e  prop- 
er*. 


Ir.service  on  new- 
methods  of  instruc. 

flan  staff  or  stu- 
dent exchemge  progrj 


se  assessnent  fn- 
s^runents  to  assess 
rr^^ejt  aoals 

Review  and  purchase 
raterials  to-  ai4 
t-r.eSe  netnods 


Further  inservice 
on  various  nethod« 
and  materials. 


.Furtner  inservice 
on  methods  of  in- 
struction and  ma* 
terial^. 


Implement  staff 
exchange  program. 

Revise  and  contir. 
ue  «to  assess  pro^ 
Oct  goals 


Continue  revision 
and  assessment  of 


1 
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,  LONG  RAN^E  PLAN  foR 


Provide  release  clioe 
fer  career  guidance 
viii cat Ions  and  in- 
sf^rvlce  '  « 


Work  ca  long-range 
pian  tor  career 
guidance 


Revise  long-range 
plan 


£R  Ai'AR£N£5S  (ELEMENTARY) 
vf ar  i  (74-77) 


Cc>-;inue  the  release 
tiine  ^concept  for 
career  guidance 
visitations  and 
Inservlce 


Revise  and  Integrate 
lor.g*range  plan  on 
career  guidance 


T«T  4    (77>7a)  5  <7$-79) 


October  1.  1974 
OESIRED  QUTCOmS 


Identify  a  task 
to  help  Initiate 
articulation  with  all 
facets  of  schools 


force  Task 


force  develop 
materials  for  C/A 
art  IciUat  Ion 


Develop  a  written 
articulation  plan 

Schedule  meetings 


Continue  C/E  News- 
letters to  all 

staff 


Continue  curriculum 
coordination  I- 12 


1-12  for  C'E  articu- 
lation 


Written  ertlcule* 
tlon  plan  and 
^■pleaented  In 
sch'oola 

Joint  <tiee tings  be- 
tween all  areas  ot 
C/E  to  unite  and 
rewrite  the  cur- 
riculum. 


-1  * 


*nservi-e  on  r.ew 
tnethods  of  mstcuc. 

Plan  staff  or  stu- 
dent exchange  prog  re 


0  '.se  assessment 
str.inervts  to  assess 
project  goals 

keview  and  pucc^.ase 
r.arerials  tc  *di^ 
LT.ese  '■petnods 


Further  xnservice 
on  varxpus  nethodi 
and  mat/erialsv 

Implement  staff 
exchange  program/ 

Revise  and  cor.tm 
ue  t&  assess  prcj 
ect  goals  - 


Furtner  inservlce 
on  methods  of  in- 
struction and  ma- 
terials. 


Jcr.wir.ue  revision 
and  ass^kai^ent 


Each,  teacher 
will  hev^  ma- 
terials and 
techniques  to 
carry  out  ef- 
fective C/h 
proceaaef 
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Springfield  School  District 


CURRICULUM 

J.  Intcrdis- 
plln«ry  * 


ResQurces 


C/A  activities 
guide  for  later- 
diecipllnary  ap- 
pro«cti 


Each  staff  to  de- 
velop own  method 
of  integratiorf  aik 
infusion  of  Q/f^ 
activities 

ETC  materials 
field  tested 


Identify  consul 
tants  for  C/A 

Resource  section 
fron  raan.1 -guides 
for  all  staff 

Beqin  development 
of  district  re- 
source ~ard-file 
system 

Ider.t.;fy  field 
trij.  sites 


Ider»tify  comniunitiy 
resource  speakers 


III  Jarecr  Infor- 
Fie  1.1  Trip  Rtjiour 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  PDJl  CAjbxR  AUARENESS  (ELEMENTARt)  " 

T«ar  2    (75-76)         Tear  3    <74>77)  Immr  k    C77^7i) ' 


Expand  and  ii^egrata 
C/A  aciivitxes  guide 
into  curricuIuiD 

Select  materia^f  for 
district  and  bldg» 


Expansion  of  inj^gra 
tion  and^infusion  of 
C/A  activities 


Adapt  selected  ETC 
materials 


Further  identify  and 
use  consJSXtar.ts 

pissai^inate  resource 
guides  to  all  naw 
staff 

XmpXejner.t  resource 
card-file  system 


L'xpand  ar.d  utilize 
field  trip  sites 

Utilize  comnunity  re 
source  speakers 

Joveiop  connuni  ty 
ir.teTipst  and  involve 
mer.t 


Consider  revision 
of  C/A  guide 


Continue  to  select 
Mterials  for  dis 

trict  and  building 


Cohtinuous  devwlop- 
■ent  ot  C/A  ac^vi- 
ties 


Revise  and  contin- 
ue card-file  sys- 
tem 


Contiru^  ^^iinanity 
invol^eme'ilt- 


7li 


74 


LONG  RAHGE  PLAN  FOR  CAK££K  AWARENESS  (ELEMENTARY) 

Tear  2     (75-76)         Year  3    (76-7yf  Yct  4  ^.(77^7$)' 


Ellwand  and  integrate 
yx  ab^vities  guide 
ixv^to  csorriculm 


Select  materials  for 
district  and  bldg. ' 

'  .  .. 

Expansion  o^^^eg ra- 
tion emd  infusion  of 
C/A  activitijes- 

/*(iapt  selee^  CTC 
materials  .J_ 


Consider  revision 
of  C/A  guid^ 


mite 


tinue  to  select 
erials  for  dis- 
trict and  building 


Contin^lious  develop- 
ment of  C/A  activi- 
ties 


Tear  5  ^78-79) 


October  1,  1974 
DESIRED  OOTOOIgS 


Interdiscistl^tfy 
approach  to  tba 
integration  of 
CM  into  the 
rllbuluii.  . 


rs 


Further  identify  and 
use  consultants 


Disseminate  'resource 
guides  to  all  new 
staff  / 

Implement  resource 
card- fi  16  system  .  , 


^  Expand  ar,d  u&iTize  ' 
field  t5>p^ sites" 

comnt^nity  re 
^burce  speakers  m 


Revise  and  ^ontin 
^^ttC^cau-d-file  sys 
tem 


Develop  ..communi 
ints-erest  and  involve 
mer.t  . 


Continue  community 
involvement 


urc  i 


T-rT-+ 


tT 


74- 


C/A  jjeaburcis^^ 
and '  matikrliaiii 
identified  and" 
inqplementei^ 


Guides  for 
district  re- 
source speakersr 

» 

Field-i£rips 
materials 

put  of  district  \. 
speii 


Springfield  School  District 
SECTION        _  PmrjiPKr 


Yrar 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FDR  CAREER- AWARENESS  (ELEMENTARY) 
^T^---')  Z    C^5-76)         Year  3     (76-77)  Tear  4  (77^73)' 


SCHOOL  A.N  1 
C0*!MUX.IX1t  . 
RELAXfONS  V 

L.  Advisory 
Cooaittees 


(7 


Sub coomi. tree  of 
Bldg.  Coofd.  meet 
a^ne  ce  s  s  ar^* 


C'Ed.  staff  Advis- 
ory Courtcil  meets 
weexiy 


M.  »Vrk 

Ejwerience 


Mofff^t  5tude.^t 
Services  Program 
Student:  Tutors 
Class rooir.  Jffice 
etc.  ir.f  onnatior. 
'shared  with  othei 
bui.ldxngs 

Ider.tify  ar.d  ca 
alog  ::uilding 

Vse  it)-de- 
Flacelner.t  Jocrd 
ir.  ad^/isirv  ja- 


pi5t.  C 'A  ^idg.'  Zocrd 
function  becortes  aon 
relevant  to  nieet 
needs  of'^^o^ect  and 
school         ^  ^"  • 


Establish  other  com- 
cu  ^iN^ee  as  nee  de  d 


Develop  plckn.  for  com- 
adttees  purpose  and, 
function  according 
to  project  and  build- 
needs 

Estaclisrfi  ^a  frar^ewcrk 
to  appoint  a  lay  ad- 
visory^ comm.   for  C/A« 


I2:plenent  plan  for 
committees  purpose 
fend.  furiWc^ion  ac-  ^ 
cording  tp.project 
and  builfling  needs 

Set  up  2  lay  adyis' 
o;c7  comrrattee  fo'r 


ront4r.ue  '  to  adapt 
student  services 


Investigate  other 
programs  ^d  share 
data 

Ex::ar.d  and  develoc 


Jcr.tmue  servilfes  c;r 
S-udent  Placer.ent 
Jccrdinatcr 


Eac^^  school  r.as 
provision  for  stu 
dents  to  partici- 
pate m  a  work  ex- 
perience  program 


Continue  student 
services  program' 


7r) 


7H 

« 


Y>ar 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  F^^AREEJR  AWARENESS  O^LfeMENTARY) 

Year  2     (75-76)         War  3    (76>775  Tct  % 


Is-..  C  'A  5Id=.  iDcra 
3Rcti©n  be cones  do re 
tievant  to  aaeej 
»eds  af  project  ajya 
chooX.  ^ 

itiabilfsh  other  bom- 
tttees  as  needed  ' 


veiop  plan  for  com- 
Lttees  purpose  and 
ar.ction^  atlcordinc  _ 
0  project  and  build- 
r.eeds. 

taclisn.  a  fi5ar*ewcr< 
Lsc5r>'  comm.    for  C/A 


/  : 


■4- 


Ir.plener.t  plan  for 
coinnittees  purpose 

fimctior.  ac- 
tcrdT^lB^)  to  project 
ar.i  builiar.g  needs 

Set  up  3  lay  advis 
ory  coE3T*itti€«  fo^r 
C/A 


■4r 


C77-7a) 


Q;;cobef  1.  1974 
DESIRED  OLTCOMTS 


f  oroed  • . 
^District  ,C/A 
*  • 

Lay, Advisory  Com- 
mittee Council 

■  1  ' 

•District  C/A 

S  teer  i^ijA:oinmi  ttee 


or.  ti  r.  ue^^fftadap  t 

It  jderft  ter vices* 


>.ves  tigate  pther 
rograms  and  share 

«par.d  and  deLvelor 
Lie  . 


:tir/-v  svrv;/j;5 
[tud^.t  ?lacer.er.> 
2rdir.atcr  ■ 


::hobi|r-.as  / 
LOR  f^r  st^- 


Eacn  sbhob 
provision 
der.ts  to  partici- 
pate in  a  woric  ex-* 
perien::e  prpgram  ^ 


Contirue  student 
services  program 


-5^  > 


Pr6vid4  oppor- 
tunities for  each 
s  tuden  * " to  pa  r  t  i - 
cipate  in  a  school 
;work  experience 
'program 


'■'1 


Springfield  Schoal  Distri-t 


SCHOOL  A.VD 

C0»1VNXTY 

RELATIONS 

N.  Coimuni- 


P  ar  er.  t-  Te  a  cne  r 
conferer,  res 

Newsletter  to 
Parents 

Par^t  ir.volve- 
.■ner.t  ir.  schools 


FTA  r-.ee^ir.i^s  arid 
mvcl  verier,  t   ■  , 

Cper.  Hcjse  fcr  r 
Pare-.-s  ^  Jorj^ar.. 

.^or.tr.ly  :;ewslett< 
t:p  Itarr.er 


prL-Jcipais 


5 -tveys 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  i^ARENESS  (ELEME^AKY) 
v^^.  1    ^^^--y       ,    Ttjr  2     (75-76)    _    Yea/ 3    (74-77)  ^       T— r  4  (77-7tr 


?are.-.t  coffees 


Zontir.'je  newsletters 


r  urtrer  involve,  par- 
'ents  ir.  C/A  program^, 
plar.r.ir.g  and  assess* 
Toer.t  •  ■ 


Cor.  tin  ue  open  houses 

m  scnoois- 

Ci:ntinue  monthly 
newsletter  to  t^eacher 


Hincourage  stut^en^ir. 
volvenent  m  planning 
Ad  assessment 

Encourage  teacher  ' 
vis  its  to  homes . 


Ir.G 


Revise  survey  ind 
cgnfeinue  its  func- 
tic^. 


ERIC 


77 


78 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS  (ELEMENTAKT)  ■  \      October  1/1974 

far  2    (75-76)    _    Year  3    (74-77)  T w  4    (77^78)     ^  ATw  S     (7»>79>      \"    DESIRED  OtfTCPIgS 


:rarer.t  coffees 


i Continue  -  newsletters 


Furt.^.er  mX^ive  par- 
.enta  m  C/A  pro^Tto 
plar.r.ing  ^and  assess- 


continue  op«n  houses, 
m  scnools  \ 

Continue  nonUily 
newsletter  to  teacher 


T 


Encourage  st-ident  ir, 
vo  1  ve r.en  t  in  planning 
and  assessment 


Encourage  teath^r 
visits  Co  homes." 


T 


Revise  suryey  and) 
nue  Its  furlc-i- 


ccJntini. 
t  den 


ERIC 


78 


\An  on-goiiig  ^ 
\  ( —nil i  cation 
betkfMn  tha 
p«r«nts , 
aninity,  and 
th^  school 

•  \ 


Springfield  School  DiBtrict 


'  LONG'RANGE  PLAN  TOR  CAREER  PCPLORATION  -  JUNIOR  HIGH 


SECTION 


PERSONNEt 
A .    Cu— 1  cmeot 


I 


PERSONNEL 
B.  Inscrvic^ 


**  ccOe 


PRESENT 


All  four^  junior 
higbs  with  staff 
iirvolvesaent 

Builcling  Coordina- 
tors aeetiog  and 
designing  C/Ex> 
programs 


Year  1     (74-75)  Year  2  (.75-76) 

— ~~Ss  ~ 

Make  Bldg.  Cccr.  ^ 
role  aore  effei^tive 


Year  3  (76-7^)      Year  4  (?7-7B)    Year  5  ( 


Add  3  to  leader- 
ship  teas  and  SXflOE 

1 teacher  to  aake  a 
bl,dg.  leadership 
teas.    Ail  deptdi. 
represented  plus^^ 
counselor.  *  \ 


*>rovide  qtiKKtitvitP 
^jjse  for  leadership 
tean  as  Deeded. 

Leadership  tean  aeet 
■MjjjM^taff —  


lnservice\to  all 
j  c7Ex.  ^rt^^'f  to 
.  understand  C/Ex. 


All  StJUjl^  under- 1^ 
sta^dTne 'c<inc^ 
of  C/Ex. 


r 


-V 


-  Progress  Sati 

-  Completed 

-  On-aoinft 

A  -  N       ippl  1 

T.^  be 
cont  Inuc'J 


lOOZ  of  jr.  high^ 
-staff  have  been 
provided  C/£x. 
Total  of  10  hrs. 

» 

Visitations  have 
been  nade  tc 
other  exemplary 
districts 

f  ac  c.-r  . 


^(jStaf:   leeds  have 
been  surveyed • and 
Identified 


^-golnt*  C/Ex.  pra 
gram  In  all  4  Jr^L 


Distrlct  StafT  &  Bldg 
Wor.  wivrf prepare  6 
[>resent  Hfoposal  to 
BToard. 


Continue  release  m 
diays  for  inaervice 


Inservice  new  teach- ;4<'vcl  inservice  (1-ip 
ers.  rJ7^ 


(Tontinue  district 
visitations  to  -A. 


exemplary  schools 
in  other  districts. 
Visitors  report  iB--|^ 
vriclng  and  :>rally 

Starf  needs  sur-^  

veved  ea|ch  vear 


^h  year  i^C, 


Usa  priorities  list- 
ed  by  Btdg.  Coor 
la^rporate  Dist 


Resource  teacher 
ad^pt  Instrument  & 
administer . 


Bldgi  Coor. 
continue  meet- 
ing together 


X.. 


7n 


80  , 


T  

nior 
•t«f  f 


ordinal- 
tg  and 
7Ex.  • 


LOMC  RANGE  PIAN  FOR  ^OlEEH  EXPLORATION"  -  jAlOR  BIGH 


Year  1    (74-75)  Year  2  (75-76) 


HmJ^  Bldg/  Cccr.  ^ 
role  nore  effective 

Add^  to  leader-  iJCi. 
•bi^^^eaa  and  SUTOE 
teacher  to  make  a 
bldg.  leadership 
tean.    Ail  depts. 
represented  plus 
counselor. 

i. 


*»rov^t^e^  mi^Kt  i tutp 
tide  /  foe' leadership 
tean. '  as  rieeded  . 

Leadership  t^a]^  iieet 


lo  all 

io 
C/£x 


high 
been 
Ex. 

10  hrs. 
ha>|| 

larv 


have 
red  and 


All  staff  und 
stand  the  con 

of  C/J%.  ^ 

bn-going • C/Ex 
tgram  l,n  all  4 
highs 


pro- 

P 


trict-^tafT  &  Bldg 
r .  wlll\  i^repare  & 
resent  proposal  to  * 
Joard. 


CotVtinue*.  release  m 
days  for  Inservlce 


Inservlce  new  teach 
ers . 


ContUnue  district 
visitations  to  ^ 


exenplary  schools 
in  other  districts. 
Visitors  report  In 
writing  and  . rally 

Statf  needs,  sur-^  

veyed  each  year  t 


Use  priorities  list 
ed  by  Bldg.  Coor. 


Incorporate  Dlst 
level  Inservlce  (1- 


Res -urce  t^icber 
.idrpt   instrument  & 
adnlnister . 


Year  3  (7.6-77)      Year  U  Vl-llfi    Year  5  (78-79) 


June  17.  1975 
tOUGH  DIAfT/ 

DcsnED  oxnoams 


Bldg.  Coo^ 
continue  peet- 
inft  togeOier 


t 


C 


Total  staff 
sent  to  C;araei^ 
Exploratiki  (C/Ex.) 

Total  staff  Inirolv*' 
■cnt  in  C/Ex. 


*4i 


Staff  involveaent  in 
obtaining  district 
coiteitnent .  I 


Total  staff  Inaar- 
viced  and  lnirolv«d  ) 
in  C/Ex.  '  proCMS  ^ 
IaII  new  staff  inaervitei. 

■  Contii|ued  ina^r-^ 
vice  and  up-gltadlng 
of  prograaa  * 


All  staff  to  have 
visited  fflininuB  of 
one  other  district 


Inservlce  neeos  baaed 
qn  staff  needs. 


o  q 


80 


fir 


School  District 


LOMG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  mior  HIGH 


 9  


Inservlce 

(coDClnued). 


[ 


Si^Bcr  workshops: 
for  Leadership 
TesB  -  1  week; 
j   for  all  staff  - 
2  days  ^ 

CoDSultanCs 
broii^ht  in  for 
inservices 


Tear  1  ^  Yaar  2  (75-76) 

Provide  smaer  work-  Provide  %7orkshops 


Year  3  (76-77)       Year  k  (77>7a)    Tw  S  ( 


sbops  In  C/£x.  [g* 

Seod  4  staff  to  OSU 
sMKr  workshop  on 
value  clarification 




Provide  DCI  classes 
on  C/Ex.  ^ 


Provide  ctme  tot  ■District  livel  inser 
,  curriculum  develdp^^^^^       ^^^^  areas. 


for  1/2  of  staff. 


Provide  (tlae  for 
stazf  visitation  for 
career  explpr.  Mir*. 


Lfientify  and 
Evaluate  C/Ex. 
processes  in  al 
schools 


^1      staff /year . 


J  n^nt  til  C/Ex. 


ADMlNlSTRA"|lOl^ 


TTT  Leadership 


4  Bldg.  Coord. 
»  identified 


C/Ed.  Project  Coor. 
hired  -  Bob  McKee 


i 

V 


 L:^ 

2  EPDA  Interna 
'   assigned  to  C/E 
j  l^roject. 

!   ;Jt3te  Exes.  C'E 
J  ProJ .  assigned 
j   CO  Springfield 

Support  froQ  Lane 
ILD.    iDE  &  OSl 


istlridt  Long- Range 
Ian  (B-yr.)  by  — 
October  1.^1974 

Bldg.  Coor.  Manual 
develop^  and  in 
use  L— 


Idg.  Long^-Ranga 

l>lan  by  Oct.  1.  197^ 


Continue  jfcvelop-IJ7 
ment  of  C/Ex. 
leaders  in  bldg. 


Total^  ff^*^jf  involve 
aant  1^  ccmtinulng 
iBpleaentati'on  of 
long-range  plan 

Yearly  revision  of 
Lpng-Range  Plan  by 
Oct.  4,  each  year. 


Continue  imptaaen- 
tatitin  of  Long- 
Range  Plan 


Revise  by  Oct . 
each  year 


1. 


Secondary  Resource 
teacher  hired,  job 

deiit  .  devel  "^ptJC 
&  evaluate  need  tor 
position  In  future 
S-|tedv  poss,  \i  re. 
lease  per  I 
.  Bidst ,  Cnnr  . 


_J  ^  ^  2—1 

Provide  tlae  for 

Curr.  developi^ent 


1 


Evaluate  poslt- 
i:n  (If  :.'n- 
t  inucd  > . 


Provide  PCE 
classes  on  C/Ex 


In 


in  G/£x 


81  1 


■ 


lops: 

!^  • 

f5 


ir 


LONG  BANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAIEER  EXPLORATION ,  -  JUNlOt  HIGH 
Year  1    (74-75) T«*r  2    (75-76)         Year  3  (76>77)       Year  4  (77-78)    Tear  5  (  7S-79) 


OISIIED  OOTOOMES 


Provide  su 
•Hops  in  C/tx.  ^ 

Send  4  staff  to  OSU 
SisBsr  workshop  on^ 
\  value  clarification 

1  El 


iv  work-^  Provide  tiorkshops 
for  l/Z  of  staff. 


r  I^rovlde  DCE  classes 
»    4n  C/Ex.    -  Eprovid«|,tt«  for 


Provide  time  tor 
,  curriculum  develop- 
i  pi#f>t  111  C/Ex.  E 


statt  vUttita'tiod  for 
career  Jxplor.  Mi.'i. 
^  ^  staff /year 


District  Ilevel  Inser- 
vlcie  by  curr.  areas 


Coor'. 
IcKce 


M 

/E 


District'  |Long-Range 
Plan  (5-yr.)  by  ^ 
Octobe^  1.  1974  ILJ 

Bldg.  Coor .  Manual 
developed  and  In 
use  1 — 


Bldg-  Long-Range 
Plan  by  Oct.   1,  197^ 


Continue  "Jtvclop-[37 
ment  of  C/Ex. 
leaders  in  bldg. 


/ 


Iotal  staff  lnvol\ 
ant  U  continuing 


.vc^ 
inuing 
laplGzaentation  of 
long-range  plan 


Yearly  revision  of 
Long-Range  Flan  by 
Oct.  1,  each  year. 


Cogtinuc  implemen- 
tation of  Long- 
Range  Plan 

Revise  by  Oct .   1 , 
each  ysar 


Secondarv  Resource 
.teacher  hired.  \rib 

&  evaluate  need  tV* 
position  in  future^. 
St^d*'  p.  ss .    -hf  r e- 
Ica^e  per  I       'i  ^r. 
31d<  .  'I'^'^r  .  » 


Identify  and 
evaluate  C/Ex. 
processes  in  all 
schools 


Provide  DCE 
classes  on  C/Ex 


Provide  tlae  for 
Curr .  developaen  t 


t  ir/^ed  >  .  ' 


in  C/Ex. 


81 


-7- 


Activities  and  aat- 
erials  for  claasrooB 
use. 


Toc^l  staff  .ylll  have 
visiti^  pinitt6&  of  .one I 
career  exploradoil  are4. 

Curricula  includts 
Career  Exploration  Act. 


Complete  Adaln. 
c'oMltaent 


Develcp  leaders  iq 
C/Ex.  at  all  levtis 

of  building  ■ 


nifitrlct  level  leader- 
ship (o\  i^areer  Ex- 
plot'ation. 

r 

•r   ' •     ■  , 


5p 


•Ing^ld  School  Ditcriwt 

SECTION   PRESENT 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  EXPLORAIiaS  -  JL-NIOR  HIGH 
lear  1    C7-*-75)         Year*  2    C^5-76}         Year  3  (76-77)         Year  4  (77«7S)  Yea: 


ADHIM  STRATI  ON  , 


0.  Financing 


LVci  1  JUL  l  .Tl 


Exes.   Proj .  f unus 
for: 

Pay  f^r  bldg,  coor. , 
travel.,  ccnsuliant^, 
wtTK&.i^pt,  aaceria.s 
.  visitaciv^ns  and 
OCl  ciaatesi 


1! 


for: 

Mea.s,   ceacner  re- 


^Pres- 
entation co^oard  in 
Novenber  1973  ccnflm 
district  c Josltaent 
QT"  to  continue  progran 


! ILO  specialists  & 
!  PC£  class 


-EL 


KE  classes  by  Lane 

ED  ^  . 


^OutbiLtf  evaluator  , 
.'iLrt'w  -  rtunter 
leisp^f        Learning  " 
Coaa*  :>VBtem 


Poi*c -meet  ing  react  iot 

sheet  <i 


^  -(if 


Evaluation  pro 
cudures  developed' 
Dv  Dist.  C/E  staff 


1 1 


Meet   the  spd;!  li- 
gations       tne  Exeia 
, X.  component 


Wavne  Courtnev  hired 
as  outside  eviluator 


Re-assess  Bldg.  Coor 
role.  &  Res.  Teacher. 

1^  Revise  evaluation 
procedures  to  fit 
needs 


of  prrgran. 


Provision  for 
regular  assess- 
ment . 


Rew 

to 
proi 


84 


LONG  aA.NCE  PLAN  FOR  ^AKllK  EXPLORAIIOS  -  JLTilOR  HlCn 


DESIRED  OL^CQMES 


Sprlnstield  School  Di5trl>c£ 


SECTION 


Career  QuiJancc* 


PRESLVr 


CURRia'LtJM 

Goal*  and  Long- 
Range  t^ians 


LONG*RANG£  PLAN  FOJR  CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  JUNIOR  HIGH 
Year  1     (74-75)         Year  2    (75-76)         Ye^r  3'    (76-77)  *   Year  4  (77>78) 


C/Ex.  Proj.  goals, 
objectives,  etc. 


Continue  to^lupXe* 
ment  goals  of  exea. 
proJ.  through  bldg. 
coor.  and  inaervice 


Work  on  long-r^ngc  4 
plan  ior  district 
and  building 

I  Identify  C/Ex.  {J^ _ 
l&aterlals 


Long-range  plans 


'Evaluate  Portland 


K-iO  materials 


Continue  to  evalu- 
ate new  foaterials  — . 
in  C/Ex.  hi 


Deve lop  C  ' Ex.  cur- 
rieuiuc 

Revise*  and  clarity 
C/Ed  terminology 

Integration  of  C'Ex. 
into  curriculum 


Set  up  district 
level  coord. 

orient  counse ic^rs  i^'^ 
gui  J  jr.  ce  component 
or  project. 

AJvlsor  aJvlsee 
proitrcir.ii  m  some 


Continued  revision 
of  ^scope  and  sequence 

of  C/£x. 


Develop  long-range 
p*l a:r  :c  r  tareer 
guidance 


Revise  long-range 

ana  by  October  .1 
eac)i  year. 


Implement  long-range 
guidance  plan, 
Revise  yearly.^ 


Advisor  'advisee 
pr."gram  In  all 

schcr I s 


District  Coor. 
CO  identify* 
order  and  make 
available  to 
Bldg.  Qoord. 


erJc 
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tONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREER  EXPLORATION  -  JL^NIOR  HIGH 
Year  I    (74»»75)         Year  2    (75-76)         Year  3  (76-77) 


roj.  goals, 
ves,  etc. 


long- range 
\t  district 


ConMnue  to  iflple* 
ment  goals  of  exca. 

proj.  through  bidg. 
coor.  and  Inservlce 


Long-range  plans 


Revise  long-range 
plans  by  October  I 
each  year. 


y  a  Ex, 
Us 

Portland 
derlaXb  | 

C'Ex.  cur 


and  clarily 
rrminology 

tlon  of/C'Ex. 
irrlculun  . 


Continue  to  evalu 
aC«  new  mater  la ISfft^ 
Hn  C/Ex,  bi 


rdist  rlct 
[cord, 

Ck>un9clors 
:e  component 
ect.  , 

advisee  ^ 
i%  In*  somv 


V 


Continued  revision 
of  scop^  and  sequen 

(p{  t:/Ex. 


DeWlo?  U>ng- range 
p*a.:  i  t  career 
guitar:.* 


T 


l-^pieia«int  Iw:r.g-rangc 

u I  dance  plan. 
Re  .  Ise  veariy. 


^dv  W.  r  'adv  I  •^t?e 
p  r  £  r  in  I  n  a '  i 


District  Coor. 
tg  identify, 
order  and  make; 
available  to 
Bldg.  Cpord> 


Year  4  (77-y6)    Year  3  v:d-79>  DESIRED  OOTCPHE 


if 


IPlanned  and  writM 
|c/Ex.  progm  in 
Uvery  biilLdilit»iAC 
I  various  Mtliodg  of 

liQCerdlscipiioairy 
^IcoDcepts 


Juidanca  as  an 
■^kntagral  part  of 

./Ex.. 


Adviirr  iivUee  M'<?n-k<5i'*8  Advisor/, 
program  ^evalu-     |Aavl»ee  program, 
atcd 


o  8'' 

ERIC 


HIi 


J. 


Sprlntiield  School  Dlatrl.t 

SECTION  rR£S£KTv 


C  RRICIXUM 

C.    Career  Guidance 
(continued) 


''Ejcpand  suidnce 
cech&iques 


preview  anU  purchase 

oi  gjlii^cd  ameer- 
la  is 


cboponenc 


LONX  RANGE  PUN  FOR  CAREEa  EIPllORATlON  -  JUNIOt  HIGH 
Year  1  *^  Year  2    (73-76)^'  *  Tear  3    (76-77)      Year  ^  ^(77^7B)  ^••T 


Send  eUff  to  OSU    |  Provide  workshope*  D^E  gieeece 
valuca  dlarlflca*     In  $ui4fUice  tech-**  . 
jalquee 
Guidance 


dor.  sualner  work 
■hop  * 


-—EI 


I 


h.  Articul4tl> 


I 


fll-mcnt n 
letter  t 


ly  newe-  . 

o  all  Btaff 


jt  1 1  tuues 


Revise  guidance 
pdrt  of  'component 
aa  neceeeary  and 
XiDplemeht  guidance 
component  revielone 

Set  up  woricehopa' 
for  guidance  etaff 
in  t4iet.  interp^re- 
tatian,  deciaion- 

Career  guidance 
visitation*  and   .  . 
Inaervlc^ 


Incorporate  guiaance 
in  C/Ex/  cQflipdnent 
and  prograxa. 


Identify  guidance 
cadre  pereonnel ^ 
(Guidance  2.6)  and 
Brovlile,  releaMtloe 
to  caUre' personnel 

r  ' .  t> 

Ineervice  for  etaff 
on  ueefuineee  ot 

guidance  in  C/£x. 


Dletrict  Coord,  of 
Coomunl cat lone  and 
Publlcationa  to  as- 
sAime  reaponeibillty 

A!4si*i»s  student   I 

attitudes  In  allcUii 
areas .  Instrunent 
prepared  by  ?i-75 
Guidance  SubcoQ' 
ntttce'of  the 
it^aderi^hip  ttfOQ. 


Secondary  Resource 
Teacher  set  up  pro- 
cedure for*  asaeaaing 
student  atc'ltudes. 


Set  up  work- 
■hope  fo/'ifui^- 
cnce  cadre  par- 
■onnel  (Guidance 
2.611)  to  traj.n 
in  apcclalized 
guidance  tech- 
niques. 


1B7 
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•I 


^        -     1  V 


r  ■ 


\ 


LDN<?  RAN6E  p£i|K  ri)R.  cJfetER  fe|EP|K3RAl40N  5/ JUNIOI  HIGH 


[purchase 


p.onenc 


Siiiad  sxajif  to  OS^ 
*yiiues  /f^arii ica- 
ti<tt:  $t4fBBer  Work* 


■fii  guidaQCe  tech 
^Guidanc'c 


'  HeyiS'i^  guidance 

.j  "pairfr  'P^  component 

.  •  \  a^' '  tJ^cfcsdary"  an d'  . 

I  tmplea^nt  guidance 

I  t^onponenc  revisions 


S.ec  a(>  worksaops 
for  ■  guidance  stal^ 
i  ti-  t e  3. t ,  ;ittt  e  rp  r e  -  . 
tation,  decision- 
Diaking. 

Career  guidance 
V tsi  tat  io n s  an d  " 
inservice. 


eW8n  V* 

11  Staff 


jder.t 


Incorporate  guioan.c^ 
in  C/Ex,  component  ' 
and  program. 

Identify  guidance  ' 
cadre  personn«i 
(Guidance  2.6)  and 
provide  release  time 
to  cadre  personnel^ 
«  '       '  , 

Inservice  for  staff 
on  usefulness  01 
guidance  fn  C  ^Ex.  * 


Di8tric*t  Coord,  of 
Coinauni'cations  and 
Publications  to  asr 
some  responsibility 

Assess  Student     .  ^ 

attitudfes  in  allttiii. 
areas.  Instruaent 
prepared  by 
Gtiiidance  Subcoa- 
niittee.ot  the 
leadership  team. 


Secondary  Resource 
Teacher  set  up  piro- 
cedure  for  assessing 
student  attitudes. 


^1 


6et  up  work- 
shops for  guid-^ 
ance  cadre  per- 
sojrinel  (Guidanci 
2.6a)  ■  to  train 
in  specialized 
guidance  tech- 
nique a. 


Guidance  as' Incegral 
part  pi  Career  Ex- 

pl^ration. 


87 


/ 


I 

I 


ter  £(MMunic«Ci0t 
between  schoola/ Lom 
■unit  y  fidmi n la  c r 
tion/tftac^eri 


Develop  a  sore  pc^ar 
itive4itc^Cude^  to- 
ward work. 


Spiiiigf  ieid'  Sj/hool  DUcrict 


PKESENT 


H.  Artta»l?ani3r. 
(concinueti) 


ExcM.  Proj.  ]$oals 
on,  articolaf  ion 


LONG  RANGE  FLAK  FCTR  CAREER  EH^LORAIIOS  -  JUNIOR  HIGH     'i      *  ' 
Year  1     (74>^75)         Year  2     (75>76)         Xw  3    (76-77')    Year  4  (77-78) 


]Bldg.  coordlnatot 
and  team  Co  revl^/ 
revise  work  in 
artlcalaClon 


Training  of  read- 
ers to  help 
Initiate  articu-^ 
latlbn  w^th  all 
facets  of  schools 
an4  cotaBunlty. 


E 


Parent  aeetings 

i 

Open  houses 


Open  house  In  all 
schools  * 


I.  Metnod^^i^r 

I  r  jc  ;  ier. 


•  Develop  this  through- 
■  inservice*"  and  work- 
sh^'ops 


}  Develop  and  imple- 
ment evaluation 
I  instruments         ^  ' . 


'J.      int  orJ  i  s\:  ipi  inary 


C  "Ex.  Activities 
Guide  for  inter-  ' 
disciplinary  ap- 
pro acn 


Inservtce  ort  al- 
ternative methods 
of  ir.strUi^t^^n  . 

Review  and  -par- 
chase  materials  to 
aid  these  methodSj-j. 


^Continue  usin^; 
evaiuat  ion  inst  ru- 


Prov'ide  ■  sumiaer 
woficsftop  for  con- 
tinuation of  C/Ex 
Activities  Gui*de  • 


Continued  narent 
and  cotoiunity  in- 
volvement 


Further  tnservi^cf 
on  various  methods 
and  aiaterial9 
Infusion  strategies 
workshop.  ' 


1 

Provide  incentive 
funds'  for  teacher 
deViBloped  C  Ex.» 
activlt  ies 


Implementation 
of  articulation 
— •chool/coa* 
muntty        N  , 


Page  3  (Dlst. 
Coor.)  Provide 
permanent  sub- 
stitute for  . 
each  buildlog 
to  allow  teach- 
er/^all  group 
activities. 
Provide  trans- 
portation for 
above » 


Ctilize  and 
Evalaate  C  Ex . 
Activities 
.GuidiS 


■U)NG  RASXE  PIAN  FOR:  CARE£R  EXPLORATION  -  JUNIOR  Hit 


to  J goals 
;cul«tlon 


Year  I     (7^-75)  **     "^^^^ }  (73-76) 


Yeat  J     (76-^7)    \ear"%  (77^78)  5  (78-79) 


DESI 


tings, 


Bldg.  cooMidatoi 
and  team  ko  feview' 
'  revise  work  in 
arcifulatlon  ,  ^ 

ft  a  1  I  e^tf- 

ers  C^S^heTp-^^  • 
initiate  articu-|-nr- 
lation  wltH  aXl  ^ 
facets  of  schccis 
and  coossunicv. 

Open  house  in  atfl* 


Continued  parent 
and  community  in- 
valvenenc 


>  this  through 
Lee  and  work-  • 


p  and  inple* 
uaidation 
nencs 


iVctivitl«"3 
for  Interr 
iinary  ap- 


8n 


Inservlce  on  al- 
ternative ciethods 
or  irs cruet  Ion 

if 

Review  and  put- 
chase  niaterlals  t^ 
aid  these  jnethodsj--^ 


Continue  using 
evaluation  tnstfu- 
;?ents 


Further  inservlce 
on  various  methods 
and  materials 
O-nfuslon  stcateglev* 
workshop .  


Hr.  viJe  sumner 
workshop  for  c on- 
tin  J3t  I. ot  C'Ex. 
A>.:iv*lt  ie"s  Uulae 


Provide  Incentive 
fun^s  tcr  teaeher 

devel^^pe<i  C  tx. 
awtivlt  les 


Impleaentation 
of  articulation 
— school/coa- 
tiaunity 


Page  3  (Oiit, 
Coor ,  )'*  Provide 
parmanent  sub- 
stitute for 
each  building'* 
to  alloKj  teach 
er/small  group 
activities. 
Provide  trans- 
portation tor 
above. 


L'tllize  and 
Evaluate  C  Ex 
Activities 


00 


oorcoli 


Written  articular 
plan  10  asMl- 
■anted  in  aclfoola 


Joint  aaa tlnsa  ba 
tW^ca  ail  araaa  o 

C/Ed.  to  unlfr  an 
bettar  tha  currlc 

f 


Each  taachar  will 
hava  aatarlala  an 

tacholquaa  to  car 
out  affactiva 
C/Ex.  program 


Integration  of  Cj 
into  .:ha  currlcui 


c 


^tifTM^^ld  .School  Di9C.rlcc 


seer- 
/disciplinary 
(continued) 


Each  tc^ff  tp  de- 
velop otm^oethod 
or  inccgracion  and 
fuaijm  of  C/Ex.' 
victes 

Pbrcland  K-iO  '  ' 
[aterials 


Revise  •^i^trriAH  in 

ActlvitleB  Guide 
Selection  of« 

materials  fok 

district  and^bldf . 

 -        >  F 


U)NC  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREEi  EXPLORATION    -  JUNIOR  HIGH  / 
^4-7-  Y^r  2    (7S-7f^       y««r  3_  Yffirsj  (77-78) 


year  5  ( 


Expansion  of  ince- 
tiop  and. infusion 


of  C/Ex.  actlvi-j^  Jr.  high  curricu- 
' —  lu 


ties 


Continue  Integra 
tlon  ci  C/£x.  ^ntc 


(Subj*  areas) 
Provide  inservice 
for  subject  area 
C/Ex.  davelopaent 


RevisyMterials. 
as>  appropriate. 


1 


N.  Reftour^s 


\ 


^.^^  1  


Career  Inljnnation 
System  (CIS) 
File  and  K«*scurcc 
Person  List 


Set  up  activities 
resource  gul*ie  for 
schools 


Further  'iicntify^^ 
consultant's  and  Llu 
resource  people 
for  boU^staff  and 
students'. 

Review  C/£x.  mater 
ials  and  put  into 
resource  center, 
i.e.,  libraries » 
IMC,  etc. 


Utilize  results 
ItU  Com.  Kes.  ctil 
Oeve.  Project. 
(Field  trips  list^ 
jspejikars,  etc . ) 


Conmunlty  involve- 
lent 


Disseminate  act- 
ivities guides  to 
all  new  staff 


Develop  career 
C^enters  in  each 


Field  trlp^^ 


Begin  d|£Vd'lopm6nti^  Lapl 
of  district  re- 
source (card  file) 
ayatem 

Expano  tl^Xd  trips 

SiXl^  li^t  ■ 

r..^  


amanC  resource 
cavd  file  system 
and  ^f^'  into  op- 
eration . 
L'pdate 


Evaluate 
centers  &ij 
as  approi 


areer 
expand 
igte . 


01 


.U)NG  ^Gt  PLAN  FUR  CAMEl  EXPLORATIOr^ 


JUMOl  HIGH 


ihod 
f&  and 

;/£». 


Rcvi<5«»  •*«itf  r  i-^ls  In  [Revise  materials 
iCtivUiefi  Guide  appropriate. 
Scleecion  of 
materials  for 
district  and  bid, 


Mtion 
Visit 

furce 


ties 

e  for 


Expansion  ^  later 
tlo9  and  iofufioo 
of  C/£x.  activi 
tie» 


tw  2  (75 


.7^ >       Ytar  i     f^6-77^        Year  4  (77«\79 


Cootinue  integra- 
tion of  C/Ey.  iotc 


ri-njrf  jr.  hi^  curricu- 
'   Hl«  (Subj.  4rea») 
Provide  insfryice 
for  subject/a^ea 
C/Ex.  developaeot 


Further  iJantlfy_. 
coasul  Cants  and  1^ 
resource  people 
for  both  staff  and 
students . 

Review  C/£x.  mater 
iaVs  and  put  into 
resource  center^ 
i.e.v  libraries, 
IMC,  etc.-  , 


I'tilMG  results 
Itu  too.  Kes.  Ltll 
Deve.  ?rcT)ect. 
(Field  trips  list 
speakers,  etc.) 


Community 
nent 


EZ 


Disseminate  act- 
Ivlt  U'S  guides  io^ 
all  new  scaff 


invJl 


ve 


Develop  career 
centers  In  each 


hui^'^^^g-  


Begin  development!^  Lmpl 
of  district  re- 
source (card  file) 
siystem 

Expanu  tield  trips 
s  i  t  e  1  i  H  c 


ement  resource 
car^  f ile  system 

and  put  iHto  op- 
eration 
L'pddte 


Year  S  (79-->9> 


Evaluate  career 
centers  k  expand 
as  apDropriote> 


Integration  of  Career 
Exploration  into 
curriculum. 


Career  Exploration  ■«(* 
erials  related  to  each 
subject  available  Co 
teachers. 


Guides  for: 
District  resource 
sp^eakers,  field 
tripSj,  mate^j^Is 
out-of-district 
speakers,  ctinsult- 


ants. 


C/Ex.  r^ciource  and 
materials  center  in 
jperation«in  each* 
building.  • 


ERIC 


V 


Sprlcgflelu  Scr.uc.  Littrlci 
SECIlwN 


LONG  RANCI  Pl-AN 


.  »    SCHOOL  P^h 

RELATIONS 
L,  Adylior>' 


ccnchiv 


C/-EJ.  Project  Stjff 
a««ti  w««icly 

XttjbU*h  .jooaiL- 


Coord,  (unction  bit-* 
comet  mrt  rtXevant 
to  meet  ]ne«di  of  - 
proj.  and  ■choolt£7^ 


D|vclop  pljn  for 


ttftt  At  ic'«^UttJ  (Lty  ^  cfaQlttftt'  purpott 

A4lvitor\\'  ,t»tw , )   •         and  function  JC-» 

cording  to  proj. 
^      ^  nod  bldg.  nttdt 


,  ^«it.iloged  bldg.  Job 
1 


L»c  .Stuiient  T*lacc- 
r:cKt  Coordinator  In 
,4a  auviii.  fv  ^^pjclty 


vonftf  rt*:^ce* 

News  letters 

ituUcn:,  "  1.1  vtf -lent 
coord ina: r  m 
wk^omunitv . 

v.o3JOunltv  Acil-n 
Vo lunietf t  » . 


Expand  *nd  develafi 
job  U.t  (2 


Continue  to  ut< 
t«rvlcct  of  th« 

Student  PlacenwEnt 
Coordinator 


Newsletters  ; 


Expand 


CER  tXPLORATIOV  -  JUXIoS  HIGH 


Contidtr  tty  Advttor 
Conaiitteet  at  nte^ed 


Each  tchool  hat 
provition  for  ttu^ 
dtntt  to  partlci*'. 
patt  In  a  work 
•iiptrlanct  program 


AU  tchooia  to  tend 
monthly  ntwslet'ttrt 
to  parentt  


Exnlne  uso  i  need 
f,  r      nrtmlt  v  .irt  l.^n 
vo lunteert . 


ConClnut  tchool 
ttrvicct  program. 
Provide  fundt 
for  #xcra  clatt 
room  equipment 
for  handt  tx^ 
perlencet 


er|c 


r 


514  • 


U3SU_K.\Na  P;JLS  FOR  CARIER  EXPLORATION  -  J  I'M  OR  HICti 


scarf 


Year  1  (%-o) 


District  C  Ix.  Sldg 
Coord,  tunctton  oe- 
conet  aor«. relevant 
to  afcet  need«  of  - 
proj.  and  >ch^i»|o/ 


kit 

) 


u/«1q|p  plan  for 
I  ^Lay  ^  cotasivcces*  purpose 

— —  and  f(incjtion  ac-  ^ 
cording  to  proj^  [j^ 
dnd  bldg.  needs" 


r  Job 


race- 
tor  in 
ipacity 


Dent 
n 


tc»'n 


) 


£jtp4nd  aad  dcvglop 
Job  ll\^t  o  V 


Continue  uAe 
••rvioc»        tne  l.r 
Student  Plawcaer. 
Coordinator ' 


New«ilct  ters 


<1  i 


Y^iir  2  ^fr;f7^^      t<iar  2  (76^77)  Ve4r 


CofVilder  'Lay,  Advtiwr 
Cocnltceps  needed 


lAHh  »ahoql  haa 
provision  for  »tu- 
den^t  t^  partici- 
pate in  a  work 
experience  prograic 


Afl  »ehool4  to  send 
month Iv  newi^letters 
to  jgrents  


Continue  school 
acrvicet  pr^^grom. 
Provide  funds 
for  extra  class- 
room equipment 
for  h'ands  on  ex** 
pericncea 


use  nce^ 


Yfir  \  iU'lH) 


CoiBltteas  fore«d 
uic  ftnctlonlng 


glut.  C/Es.  caa^ttM 
•y  Advisory  Coaa. 

'Council  for  C/Ed« 


Prpvlda  opportunltltttf 
for  Mch  ttudan^  to 
urtlclpate  in  a 
school  tiork  oxporlaac^ 
pro|r«a 


An  on-going  co«- 
■unication  b«tii«i«n 
tho  parof^ta,  coal- 
}  aunlty^  and  tha 

school 


{):< 


Ik 


I  ■ 


Spri  gUcld  School  Olttrlcc 


Lose  RANGE  PLAN  W  CAREZSi  EXPLORAIION  -  JUNIOR  HIGH 


sea;  ON 


FRLSENT 


SCHOOL  A.Nt) 
COMMl-Niri  \ 
RELAX  10:*5 

N.  ConunicACion* 


(gfncinuttii) 


Par«n:  invcl'.cncc:} 
in  cotaaiinitv  | 


i 

\ 


ERIC 


groups  JCikVia 
Incoolng  Ptfanci/ 


Pattnt  coffisM  in 
•cnocl  further  In- 
voiv«  pa  rants  ^In  ^\ 
C/£x.  progroD  plan* 
nlng  and  avaXuation 


r 


It 


Parent  ccf <•«■ 


Evaluate  active 
Parent/ School 
group!  for  poM^bl' 
upaniion. 


9i> 


L 


LONG  RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CARllK  EXPLORAMON  -  JUNIOR  HlGh 


ty 


t  School 


P«rtnC  wO:£«««  In 

•chocl  further  in- 
volve ^renti  In 
C/Ex.  pjograa  plan- 
ning and  tfvaliuic|orn 


«rttnc«/ 

Itfntati.  r. 


n 

A 


Z  JI^- 


Parent  ccffeec 


tvaluate  active 
Parent/School 
groups  (or  possible 
expansion.       '  ^ 


I' 


taent 


•  t^ff  ir.volved, 
sM't'to  plan  high 


ATd  to  desigr. 
MurriMT  workshops 
m  C  Ed. 


Initrvxre  expo- 
•ure  \^  Lxer: lary 
Project 


:.:L'w-RANSfe  PlJCi  FOR  CAREER. P/«»A»AtT0N  (SR.  HIGH) 


Buildjing  Coord, 
role  IS  r^-deflned 

•    pc  i. .  p  AT  ti  cipa* 
Liot.  ir.  Exer.  ProJ  Identify  exemplAry 


B.  Ir.-serviro 


Vitit^«tions  have 
been  mede  to  other 
exemplary  diatrictp 


Cor. »  u  i  t  ar  t  *  n  4ve 
be  on  fcrousjht  m 

^un^wr  wcrkinopi 
for  leaJt'TthiK 
tean* 


I,npXeiMnt  cnangei 

ir«  Building  Coo'ri 
role 


methods  ir.  C/td, : 
claeeroon)  tech- 

niquei    *  • 
clubs 

advisoify  groups 

Furtjjer  ir.service 
regarding  Exemplary 
Project. 

I'ertomar.ce  iosl 
Ch^mges^  Encourage 
each  staff  member 
to  cnoose  one  per- 
formance goal  in* 
the  area  of  c;  Ed. 

Meeting  tin»s  for 
Exew.  Pro) .  Cottmi  t' 
tees  are  flexible. 


Contmao  visita- 
tions 


DCi   .'laii  on  teit- 

ir.q  jr^cedures  fi- 
nanced cy  prc.iect 
5  1ft 


Redefine  role  of 
Bldg.  Coord,  and 
ij^y^ettent  chailgea 


A  77-7m_ 


f)7 


98 


I 


:.jf%.;-RAS3i:  plan  F:h  care:er  PREPARATicaN  (s^  high; 


Building  Coord. 
rol«  LB  rc -defined 

Identify  exemplary 
Mthode  ir.  C/Ed.  ; 
claetroon'  tech- 
niques 

clube 

Advisory  groups 

Further  ir.servi^e 
regarding  rixemplary 
Project. 

f e  r  t  o  rmn^jc  J<?a  l 
Changes;  Lncourd^o 
each  staff  oeinbor 
to  cnoose  one  per- 
formance goal  i*".  ^ 
the  area  of 

Meeting  tines  for 
Exem.  Pro).  Corwit 
tees  are  flexicle. 


Impleiaent  cnangei 
in  building  Coon 
role 


Redefine  role  of 
Bldg.  Coord,  and 
lapl^paent  changes 


.V 


^  / 


♦ 


TptAi  Staff  under  stand  Ing 
of  snd  nfTlfnt  to 
C/Ed. 


Cor.rmao  visi  lo- 
tions« 


DCl    'iasgs  on 
ing  p  r  rceJurefi  f*- 

nan^i?d  cy  prc^ejt 


Adapt  in  our  district 
features  ||iovn  to  be  suc- 
cessful by  other  district, 
in  order  to  improve  our 
own  program. 


Better  unde^^anding  and 
utilization  of  test  re- 
sults by  st4ff  ; 

To  continue  to  revie^a^ 
update  career  ed.  proce- 
dures and  a  broadet  in- 
yolveaent  of  staff  member 


ERIC 


SECTION  P 


LbKC-AANSE  flAN  TOR  CAREER  PREPARATIOW   (SR.  HIGH) 
Var  2     (75-76)      Var  3     (76«77)        Vat  4  (77.-7a) 


Ytar  5 


\ 

Si 


In'^s«rvic« 

cant  in 


ERIC 


wrier.tA^u»f.  to 
career  giidanca 

'C/Guia.  ■  proc«- 


Hel*asa  days  for 


Xntardiscipllnary 
cXms«s  for  DCE 
cradit  • 

Davalop  guidalmaa 

and/or  jtraining  • 
progriei  for  "sub- 
stitutas 

wriantation  tc 
C/Guld*  procaduraa 
ir  individual  high 
acliooia        ' . 

JontirTutf  r'alaaaa 
daya  for  ir.sarvxco 
traanir? 

Insarvica  r.aw 
taacj^ra 

Share  suixmpr  work- 
shop materials 
witii  staff  uaing 
suniD^r  workshoE 
parsonnal  as 
cuss  ion  laadoi 


srs^ 


;;uas^onnaira  ra- 

garding  staff  m- 
sarvice  and  re- 
la  aaa  time 


Wri^wTn  staff 
valuation  of  in- 
sorvico  and  ra- 
ieasa  tiina 


A 

> 


Staff  needs  as- 
sessed and  idan- 
tiif  led 

Ideatify  and  e- 
valuate  Career  £< 
processes  in  all 
schools 


.5  /. 


) 


.1 


on 


«  IX»4G-RANGE  rlAN  FOR  CAREER.  PREP ARATIGW   (SR*  Hicrf)  • 

Ye^  1     r74-75}  #     Ye»r.  2     {75^76)       Year  3     (76-77)     ^    Year  4*  X7-7^7e) 


■1 


Octdter  a,  1974 
Years     (78-79)        blilRED  OOTOattS 


Interdis  cipUjiary 
classes  for'DCE 
credit 

•pdv&rpp  guidelines 
and/or  train.ir.q( 
program.  foj><Bub- 
stitutes 


Orientat-ion  t:c 
^     C/Guid^  ^ro'o«4urfes 
H    ,  jin  ij(feividi^J^  high 
SjchpplV^  * 

^r      Continue,  release- 
;  days  for  ir. service 
^trai.iing       ,  •/  . 

"  ^  - 

^nserv»i.ce  new*  k 
-teachers  ^ 
'«  .        \  * 

^    ShaiTe'  sunaaer  VorX- 
.  shop  materials  % 
i  with'-stiaff  using, 
sununer'  workshop 
personnel  as  dis- 
cussion leaders. 

^estionnaire  re- 

g^ di ng  ,s  t at  f-  i n- 
i^ice  and  re- 
t  lesise  time 


Written  staf ^  e- 
valuation  of  in-:., 
service  an^(re1|^ 
J.ease  time 


Staff  heeds  as- 
s^sSed  and  ideh- 
^  tif i^d  ^ 

identify  and  e- 
valuate  .C?cireer  Eel 
processed  in  all 
schools 


IncreaBe  erticolatiob 
between  depertaente. 
Better  undere tending 
of  C/Bd. 


Work  toward  total  et^ 
InvolvemeAt  ^  C/Guid.« 


Work  towajMe'^otal  etel 

ln^lveinei\t. 


Involvement  of  staff  in 
inservice  * 


Continue  to  improve  car 
education  'proceeeee. 


Better  use  "-of  yiservioj^ 
and  release  time* 


I  GO 


.( 


SprL^gfield  S:±iool  District  «19  •  't^:N3-rAKG£  Pl-AI^  FCR  O^lSI^R  ■FSSS^^  (Sa.  HIGH) 

SECIIO;;'  •PRES.ENT  ^     YEAi.  1     (74-7=)  Year  2     (75-76 )    y  Wa^> 3^  (■76«^.77)      _  Ye^  4  f77-78) 


Personnel'- 
'inservice 
con  tin  vied  • 


Incentive  ^rant 


£nc9urage  -sfaff  in 
volveaeht. .  m  local 
is  ud.ine  s  $  e  s  an  d  •  com< 
©unity  services 
.during  the  sunner 

District  cxwwiitt^ 
to  study  feasibil- 
ity of  teachers  in 
tern  lag  in  corunun- 
Ity  programs 
^  > 


O^srrict  iorrg-range 
plan  ^5  yx.  '  devel"*- 
oped 


Project'  assigned 
■  to' Springfield 

*         •.  ' 
aui  Idina  Adr.ip. 


f^L-p3:rr  Iter,  -ane 


tct*  lac .  Cpcr  . 
ider.  ::i  fea 


i:e\vls:::e:: 


Copy  of  district 
and  cjiiding' long- 
range  plans  -  means 
cf  irxierrventatior 


Jcr.t  ir.-:ea  iae..tir  i 
•ca-tD:-.  ar.d  develop- 
T-,ent  z£  Z  £d.  lead- 
ers- ir.  cui  Idir.js . 

Reevaluate,  cy.su.'n- 
r.er  1^75 


Request  CCC  (Cfen 
» tral  CurriculuD 
Conmittee)  •  to 
^budget  additional 
n;6n%y '  to  ,estah- 
lish  "teacher 
Interns"  into  tne 
connunity 
i 


Reevaluate  by 
Cct.   15  each"  year 


tr.  develccc 


laentity  n*air-tir:e 
Z  Ed.   Cccr.  m 


ea::n  cUi-^mq 


Idef*tlfy  t 
C/  Ed.  Coot 
each  build 


iOJL 


7' 


102 


Y£Ai^  l'    •(74*75 )_ 


Encourage  5t.aff  in< 
yolveajent  ir.  local 
bxislx^esses  cir.d  com' 
munity  ^services 
during .        sumier . 

Di$rrict  cpmnittee 
to  study  feasibil- 
ity, of  teachers  in 
terr.ihg  ir.  corjnun 
ity  programs 


bij&j^ict  long -range 
pla^/-  \  5  .yr.  devel 


'^K.rrZ^k?J.Zl'M   i£K.  l-ilGH)  ^  Oct<jber  W  1974  V 

Year  f    (75->76j       Year /3     (76>77)      ^  Year  4     (77-78)         Year  5     (7a7-.79r   _  DESIRED  OITTCOMES 


Retjuestr-^CCC  ';  (Cen 
tr^il  Gurriculun 
Conmitte^  to 
bu^&et  addirior.a^ 
iroriiey  to  estab- 
lish "reacher 
%ntems"  into  the 
ioninunity 


Re^val^^ate  by 
Cc^.  15,  eacJ>  yedi 


■  f 

copy  of  district 
'^^crd  cu  i  Idmg  long  - 
range  plans  -  neana 
of  ir:p  lenient  a  tion  , 


,Jcnt:ir.-ea  .iaer.T:i?i- 
car-Lor,  ,ar.d  deVtSlop 
~ent  ct  'iT  id.  lead- 
ers  in.  r^ii  i.>^ir.a'5 . 


Reevaluate  cy  .su*t- 
r  ^  ^  .    j^c  r.  ^  -  r  aT.  gc  x 


Td  l>«tter  thm  undir- 
standing  of  C/Ed.  «nd  i 
the  aettds  ot  jtHm  o«» 
■uivity.  •  , 


To  enrich  the  teacher  on 

teaching. 


CoB^lflite  AdAihistrative 

coounijbnent 


laentir 


y  r.alf-tir.e 

:z^z :  in 
>ildin:j 


iT.  dev^  1  cped  -  -V  d  d 


Identify  full-tine 
Z,  Zd,  Coor.  m 
each  building  ^ 


DCE  classes  ,  cpnsuXtant 
intern  aides «  ex^tcrnsV 

as  supportive  to  C^Ed. 

To  identify  and  davelop^ 
leadei^s  in  C/Ed.  with 
each  building  to  astabli 
C/£d.  Coor,  in  each  bide. 

For  the  bldg.  coor.  to 
be  more  effective  in  th« 

3obs 


ERIC 


102  . 


\ 


/  ■ 


i'ear  3 


iear  4 


October  1,  1574 
DESIRED  OUTCPyXS 


•v.  -         .  > 

Novecu-er,  i-^^s,  District  cor*t:inaed 
cronfira  district  programs  as  adbpt- 
ec  cv  3oarc: 


can ci  program 


I  Deve  5 
i  -  *  *-   . » 


(  Ke.iease  •  , 
sr-a  re ,  etc'. 


En 


r.  e  ye  d  r 


assess  .tr-e  rrocresd 
:  :  e  a  cr.  year's   a  j  - 

.  (?^rt.  of  'lor. j-rar ge 
c*a:.:-ir.3  process  * 

I.Vtilize  : 

.•al^^m  , '.     - .  -  -  - 


 ^  Contir^jed  ir.-nousc 

evaluat^ion 


\ 


District  assumption  of 
total  financial  respon- 
sibility for  C/l^pmKtxbT 


District  assumption  of 
total  finanpial-respon- 
siiiiiity.  foir  C/Preparatio: 


T^us<r  evaluation  in  ^ 
rcg\il*r  *«d  systematic 

way  in  order  ^o  upgrade 
and  iiB^ove  the  overall 
program. ' 


To  Identify  strengths 
and  weaknesses  in  our 
cluster  curriculum 


cerIc 


EvaAatior, 


A 


-seeling  re- 
;.r.ser'/i  :V  and 


r  3s --^i\4--.aie 
s  r  Ve  y  c  y  Tr  ar.  .< 

=f   J. Li. 


Year  1     ■74-75:  Y 


*or,tir.ue  ;jse  c: 
advisory  zorr.:,zx>^^\ 
ir.  iBval -atic?.-. 


wSd  resales  of  roi 
low  Vp  program 
evalUatior.  arii 
cnange 


Lxpandefi  use  of  ap 
titude  ar.d  aetiera'V 
ir.rereat  t^sAs  fcjr 
evaiuatior.  purpose i 

Studer.t  ar.d  spAft 
diagnostic:  ^vras- 
tionr.aire  of  avail 
<4^;e  career  ir.for- 
v-aiicr.,  cluster, 
^.•rograr.s,  ::--:s, 

J  J  r.  1 1     6  u  5  r  -.  t 


.773 


Each  bulidind  dfj^^ 
velop  a  inp^nid/  of 
assessing  ir.^^vl- 
dual  taacr.e/  *r.- . 
volveaent  ir. 
C'?rop.  , 


Cfle  results  in 

prograni  ^  , 


ERIC 


1 05 


,  > 


I  mi 


r«- 

to 

iops 


4 


as* 

r«nesi 


Eadi  buildxr.g  de-*, 
velop  ?a  r»et--'.c>d ,  of 

dual  t«  a  or:  ex  i  r,  - 
volvexner.t  ir.>^; 


Cor.tir.ue  js«  r: 
advisory  ;<;rr.- tt.ee 
ir.  eval'-Aticr. 


i-esjl'B  of  To 

;  g  '^r.  "pre JT sir.. 
eyaljatior.  Ar.i 
cnange   ^ .  • 

Expanded  ase^of  4p 
iiLude  ^.si  general 
irtere^'t  tes^s  for 

Bti^dor.t  &r.«i  staff  i 
diagnosti-  qu©»- 

lonnaire  ot  avail 
"ai:^^  'Career  ir.for- 


••r  r  , 


Jse  resaits 

jJlrograxn 


Dctobex  1, 
ft 


^1  Sa  If -evaluations  and 
■  direction  for 
teacher.    Relate  C/Ed. 
more  closely  t:award 
teaching  areM 
courses 


Feedback  from  com- 
munity regarding 
cluster  programs 


^1  rnput  f rom  staff  and 
students,  regarding  pro- 
grams 


Complete  ijr^ :,cias/tAtiOn 
6f  long  and  »Ko/t  range 
. I  plans 


Si.  J'-.  I  J.* 


Ye  nr  . 


fear  I     (75-'*"6         Year  -j,  »  (76-^"        Year  4  (' 


Year  5  {li 


3o«is  and  U>ng- 
Range  Plans^ 
contiiiued 


gevelopsenc  of 

individual  n-er.ic: 
higr.  snort  and 
long-rar.3e  f.lar. 
for  C  £<2. 


I  vallate  ..  arrer.: 
Career  -xploration 
and  Proparatior^ 
.■nateridl*  * 

Ls  toi- li  sr.  s  .'areer 


Fon^tion  of,  or 
utilization  cf  ex- 
it tin?  qpnruttee* 
to  gdide  tne  im-  -  • 
plepentutiwr.  cf  .t-r.t 
tr.«  long  and  snort 
ranae  r lani 


Vearly  revision 


Jia t r  J  jt  graiud- 
t*       :   ju*  renek ts 

..•  1  .At-  ■     t..  V  J  ^  -.';At.  *  : ' . 

^  •   t   t.  ^  ►  L  ro-'  t  ,ir 


riogran  evaiaaticr. 
oy  J  u  i  ian  -  e  .*  jin- 


-I  r  - .  — "  AT.  3e- 
.  •    J  -        _  tati.    -f*.*a  -  . 


tea.  .  t.i  A.-^.- 


ERIC 
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October  1,  1974 


Y«dr 


Year  5 


7  6-79. 


DESIRED  OUTCOHES 


^orcacxon  of.  or 
utilization  of  ex- 
xatir.3  conr»i^tees 
to  q  ui  do  KJ'.e  it- 
p  i€n«r. la 1 1  jr.  j  f  '  ^r.t 
tr.€  long  and  s-ort 
range  plains 


leariv  ri^vitlan 


Z'*?  v*e  .  : pr^ or.  t  w  t  ^^^^ 

rrogran  evilviatit". 
by  guiion^-'o  .--jr- 


■lea-  "it  [  i    i:  -  b  t  - 


4'- 


Complete  In^leaent^^on 
of  7HS  and.SUS  long  and 
short  range  plans 


Continued  exploration 
afui  utilization  of 
Career  Preparation 
materials  ^ 

Involvement  of  each 
student  with  a  teachar 
advisor  on  a  one-to-ona 
basis 

Evaluate  ar.d  continua  to 
improve  career  guidance 

procedures 


Coorain^ition  of  curricul 
with  district  graduation 
requirements . ' 

ontir.iei  updating  of 
curricul un  in  regard  to 
phiioaophy  and  goal a  of 

7jf-«'7  4  S'a^e  evaluation 


Revision  -f 
as ^needed. 


curri culum 


Curriculuo 
Goals  and  icng 
Range  Plans, 
contir/aed 


J.  Career 

>ii  Jar. 


I 


\ 


FBI  A 


19" 


lcr.:;-rar.ri 


plan  for  c-usi«ra 


Conr;.nual  develop- 
aant.  and  estaclian 
ment  of  new  youth 
org^unzacions  re^ 
lafed  ^o  ciuaters 

0 

Revise  1971  lon^- 
rar.je  plan  fo-r 
clu9t«r!i 


Vearl/  review 


Guidance 
proi:eaures 

:onme- iat xor.fl  *o 

lest     '/il -at-icn 


Lvaiw.ate  ar.d  ie- 
fomation  tenders 


»-.i.-ite  ar.-  irp.e 

cedures 

Ir.s 1 1  tu te  D Ji^  ci as! 
or.  lest  ir.^erpreta 
1 1  on 


or.tmuing  develop 
ment  and  impletner.- 
tation  of,  career 
iT.f jrnation  center 


Addltionai.-  ~  ^  = 
temnal  aval  lac -e 
for  J.  JCii  i. 


Staff  and  student 
orient  at  icr.  .tc 

pes  I-"  1^.'  Sv.'.OO- 

plasrenen::  jor.pcr.- 
c-.z  of.  exetr..  . 

>«?  -  r^-  App  r cj"  r  »  3 -'^ 


Advise  staff  on 
ew  techniques 


Evaluation  of 
career  informa- 
tion centers 


rac.<s  for  CIS 
terr.inal  be  in- 
stalled m  eacn 
aepartr^ent  area. 


10,') 


1 10 


Ye  I 


.1-  ;74-75: 


year  2     .^5-:6;       Year  3    -iTe-TT)        Year  4  (77>>.78) 


ConcxnuAl  develop- 
•nt  and^estAclish 
eat' cff  new  yo<ith 
orqanizatione  re- 
lated to  clusters 


iievise  1971  lor.3- 
rsr.^e  plan  for 


-clustery 


%    *  -d-te  ar. *;TF  ■ 
rie'r.t      Guii.  ?rc- 
cedurcA 

Ir.stVtute  DJi  J /as 
or.  rea.t  'fr. -ere  ret  i 
tioh 


CprLtinuing  develop 
nerr  and  i/nplemen- 
tatior.  of  career 
ir.fornation.  cer.-er 


Additional   -  T-^ 
temr.ai  av^i  Lac 
f  si^r  J  Jul  i: 


Staff  and  studer.: 
orier.tat icr.  *c 
poat-*!..^.^  dv-'.-.Ciw. 
p  1  a cenc  t  j':-" ? c ^  - 


(early  review 


Vvdv-se.  ataf  f  or, 

r.e'*  techr.:.ques 


Evaluation  of  - 
z  a  r  fee  r  info  nha  * 
tion'  centers 


.•at<s  for  Jx^ 
tet-i-al  oe  m- 

jepartrwr.t  ar«a. 


Year  £  ^6-^ 


October  1,  1974 
DESlRfcP'  OUTCOttES 


-r4- 


Existsnce^of  a  related 

I  youth  group  for  each 
1  clufftn  "  .  / 


a|  lBpl«is«ntation  of  r.tiw 
I  clusters  as  per  plar,' 


^  J^ValMts  and  continue  to 
'  ifflprovs  C/Guld.  ocedures 


^  I  Complsts  f amiUsriza^icn 
^\<s{  teachsr-advlsors  with  • 
all  tests  and  other  guid- 
ance vehicles 

aI  Career  inforwation  center 
staffed  by  one  full  jme 
I  person  and  equipped  w4th 
I ;:IS,  terminal  end  updated 
[career  Materials 

I  Utilisation  pf  CIS  temi- 
Tnals  in  each  departir.er.t 


Availability  of"  joo  place- 
Iwent  assistance  for  all, 
I  graduate  and  school  leavers 


J  Students 'aw^ite  of  tr.e.r 
■^l  aptitudes  for  varic-i- 


•Mob's.  ' 


ERIC 
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year  .      "4-'i       ,    ;»ar  :     ^75-76^   /Year  3  (76->7T-  ,       Year  .;     ;77-76)        Y«ar  5  (7^ 


( :>noct.*. ,  ".or.-  ' 
repetiticus  ed- 


•  MOT.  t--. y  %  ewa  i  o  t:  1  e 


ERiC 


'.ewapaper  pucAiaa- 

ed  by  Coord,  of 
P'oton^c^tiona  ar.d 
Jocnp.uriSiiticna  to 
ir.cljao  /*#w  ^c-'orr. 

Teacr.ers  Are  Ooxr,Q 
ir.  Jareer  LducatlD 

High  f-nooi  ccjn-« 
selors  spend  addj. 

o 

/ 

/.I.;.'*.  sz4iOo:^ 

-luster  tedcr.^rs 
,a  t.   1  ur.  I  c  r     i.  » 


:  r  .  a .   V  r  t  ?  ■'  a  * : 


2:0 '  T  ♦Lt.a^e:s> 


1^ 


.  - ... 


S«-''6;       Year  i  ;76-77 


y«ar 


-78) 


fd  .By  Coord,  of^ 
Publicitior.i*  ar.i 
CcacRun i  r a ci c r. b  -to 
w, c  i  4 dcr  new  »  V .  "xTn 
"What  \-,3Ss f  Jtar  I 
'•T«<icr.«r»  Are  Jc 


High  scr>oo^  v-.^c^^- 
B«  1  or  i^^^pf^.     a  ad  1  - 
^i:^rji\   tine  *. 
.j^jrl  ex. •  r. ;     *  *-  -  i 

at   v-r.iJr  -.-^.-.s 


5,  7 


.  October  1,-  1974 

«  *  * 

Year  5  .  ^^6-79)         DESIRED  OUTCOMES 


1 

ERIC 


[12 


staff  Cotnunl cation 
regarding  oth«r  levvls 
of  Career  tducatip^ 

Mr 


Better  ^derstanding  of 
senior  high  prograibe  and 
opportunitxea  available  , 


Better  parent-itudent^ 
underat^nding  of  aenior 
high  prograflh^  and  oppor- 
tur.xt^ea  av^lable 

^nor.itrat.cf.  of  atudent 
•xilli  ar,d  crea.tivxty  ,  ■ 
iPfircves  rcrj-unxty  under- 

sr.o*  and  tell 
for.  cthfr  students. 

Aaaxat  poit-.-xgh  achool 
career  plar.nxr.g 


% 


Sprir.gfieli  Szr.: 


;ear  1  .74-T3 


V«Ar  5 


Articulation. 

continued 


5^ 


ERIC 


5p« ZATQeV 
graxM   ^Frar-x  Al«x* 


prcsran 


r.  1  Jr.  A  cr.Os 
pos  t-ri  i-gn 


and 
n  icnjc: 


6 


Ij^pa:  i  advice 
trlTvi  jan  »addi  ti  pn 
r:  erf.  ;c;;-er.t  sj-*, 

Initiate  piiot  pro- 
gram wtth  earV^^^r* 
;#ase  »tucier,t»  ir. 
t-ne  /ir»%  y«ar . 
Ixit  conference 
t/izn  early  r«leA»e^ 
•tudent 

l*vo4  to  develop 
a«e        tne  Career 

Car  ^u»al', 


Ir.v:  *ve  ai«  iM</r 
e  s  t  c  :  Je  1  1  s     *  r. 
aet'Jin^  up  dooz^.a 

incjw  careers 
atscjiated  witn 


H«*tetion«* 

junfelo^- 


by  co'unfclo^*  or 


Evaluation  and 
continuous  deveX 
opnent 


.areer  .arj 
Lvery  ye^ 
A.tarnate  year*? 
Tor  partlr^ilar 


A-.^^.dg.   .#vt«-,  ap 

vaiaate  Au*  .   (  1 . 
aA  a  career  j  roarair 


1 1;< 
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Vear  1 .  (74-75 


Year  2  •\75--e 


Year  2     (76-77 ) 


»  Year  4     (77--8)    .  Year  5;Av7=-.79> 


;ctober  1,U974 


Teacher- Advisor 
program  ;       \  " 


Expand  advice 
t^-.roiary  audi  ti  or. 

of  ar.p ici-'r.er.  t      e c 

Initiaite  pilot  pro- 
gram V^heariy  re 
leas^'  stuaexts  in 
the  f  i'rs  t .  ye  ar .  ■ 
Exit  *CQnferer-ce 
with  early  release 
student 

Corjnittees  at  i:l3c 
level  to  develop 
use  of.  the  Career 
Carousel .    '  * 


Ir.\*olve  ai::.  inter- 
ested de^ts.  ir 
setting^  up  'bootr 
to  sh6w  careers 
associated  witn 
their  teaching  area 


HoBje  vr»rTat.ions 
by  counselors  pr 
advisors 


^Evaluation  and  . 
continuous  devei 
opnenJSj 


Career  - arouse 1: 
Every, year? 
Aiterr::ate  yearis 
r<^r  particular 
class  -  10/11. '1 


At  c Idg .  1  e-ve  -  ,  ap-T 
propoxate  c«^4nir.T.ttee  5 

evaluate  Adv.  Fl. 
9a  a  career  prograin 


■or" 


Assist  students  in  cur- 
riculum choices  and  ca-  ". 
reer  planning 

Assist  students  in  career 
decision  making  f 

Assist  students  and 
parents  in  curricula 
choices  and  career  planning 
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Help  Students  and  farmer 
students  maximize  cm 

prepauration  in  high 

school" — ~-     ^  ' 


Awareness  of  relationship 
between  clusters  and  ca- 
i reer  opportunities  , 

Awareness  of  job  oppprtun- 

it..,  ^ 

Broader  involvement  of 
teachers  in  the  program% 


To  provide  more  oppor- 
tunity for  students  to 
gain  college  placement 
sS^  credit 


SECT!  DN 


School _  rx^trict  " 


(-4-75,  Year  i     (75>76)       Year  3  .~6-7T) 


years  .(78-7 


CuarricuiuBy 
Articuiat^cn, 


contihueG- 


V 


I.     Methods  -of 
Instruction 


Coor^riatJ.Qr,  wiri^ 
ICC  vocatlcr.21  de- 
partiaents  ar.d  ad^ 
aur.^i^trawors 

To  explore  college 
credit^  and  jplace- 
tD&T.t  for  adv^ced 
vociticral bourses 
offered  in  high 
school  ' 


lay  advisory*  group 
in  ci^ter  areas 


liru-red  coordina- 
tion cetweer' 
junior  ar,d  senior 
nigh . staffs 


Se  1  f  -  qp^r:  tax  ned 
classrobir 


small  -groups 


**:r.e-<:p;-one"  3 

dent..-  ::areer 
ccun»e  let 


:ndi,Vidua^:.2ea .  ^-i- 
Wor/c  =:x^erle:.  ce 


Joccerative  .>cr.< 


Each  .   urn rulun 
area  set  up  neet- 
in  a  r^ciuiar. 


mgs  an 


Tas.^icrce  set  up 
^t';mlilding  level 
to  discover  how  to 
:ie^t  facilitate" 
;teani  and  interdis- 
cl j:  1 1  n a r %'  t e 4 - h m g 

Ccrinittees  set  up 
to  plan  wcpkshcps 
to  Vi^njprqve  icirreht 


netnocs  orv 
ticn  and^S^velop 
new'  r.etr.qas     e .  3, 
tear.  anaVrht^rdis 
\ri:-  binary':  -ieachin 


ir.struc-.  recoi 


Develop  program 
to  enable  stu- 
dent^ /to  »acceler- 
ateSJ&c;ir  career 
pro-am 


Vocational  DC£ 
classes  fcr 
teache'rs' 


Inplement' results 


;iDld  workshops  o 
ptL  classes  as 
<^r^  cqmnvittee 


iBiplejDent  and 
valuate 


J  I  5 


w  .    ■  •  , 

.•year  i     i74-7c     '      Year  2     (75-76.)  '     Year  3  '  ,"6-7". 


Year  4  «('^7^7S}- 


.    •  October  i/  15~4 

Year  5    -r&-79)         DESIRED  OITXCQKES 


Coc  rdina  tl  on. 
JjZC  vocational  de^T^ 
partraejits  axi'^d-'  , 
fiixr.istrators  ' 

to  explpre ' college 
credit  an<3'  place- 
ment far  .kdvantedi 
vocational  courses 
offered  in  high 
school ' 


Eacn  curricaluji 
area  set  up  r.Gei-^ 
ings  on  a  regular 
basis 


T^sk  force  set  up 
at  bulging  level 
to  discover  how  to 
best  facilitate 
tean  and  interdis- 
ciplinary- tearhing 

Cormittees  se^  up 
to  plan  worK-sncps 
to  ir^prcve  current 
ne  tn ocs  or  i ns  t ru  ~ 
tici  and  de%'elGp 
.sew  r!:e  t^-.ods »  e.g., 
tear,  and  mterdis- 
ci::linarY  teaming 


Develop  prograln 
tp  fenable  stu-!|^ 
d^nts  to  acceler 
ate  their* career 
prograun  f 


Vocational  DCZ 
classes  for 


>fn]^l^melit  re; 


results 


.iold  worKscocs  cr 

classes  as 
pe  r  comnu  t  tee 
rer^nr.endat:.  rn 


Inclement • and  e- 
vaiuate 


To  provide  opportunity 
for  students  to  accei- ./ 
erate  their  career  prog. 


Coiamunication,  asrsistance, 
public  relJLticns  cetwe'en 
school  ana  ccc3r.iinlty 


V  ' 

Updating  of  curriculum- 
to  meet  bxisiness  ^•d 
industrial  needs 

Improve  understanding,  .p/^ 
develop  and  maintain 
continuity  of  program.  ^ 
Increase  spirit  of  f ra- ' 
ternity. 


To  provide  the  best 
schedule,  for  teeun  and 
int^rdistipixnary  teaching 


To  improve  methods  of 
ififl-Sjruction 


lib 


Springfifiia  Schoci  2istrirt  »19           \                      LONS^RPiiiGE  PUCi  FOF  CAREER  PREPARATION     (SR.  HIGH^, 
•    h     SECTlOM                PRCSfeHT                    Veir  1     (74-75)        Year  2     (75-76)  ^y«*r (76-7^)        Year  4  C77-76) 

Year  5  I 

CurricuXusi  i> 
Methods  o'f 
Instrycticr.-,^ 
'  cbntmued 

Coope  r  a  ri  ve  ■  Vior  ic 
Experience  *' 

Conmi  ttee  at  the 
buildxr.s  l^vei  to 
exploreyV.ohr  career 
Education  night  be 
incorpoWted  inrtc 
pther  teaching- 
areas  ,  p\  g. ,  in- 
tern experience  in 
professions  of  law^ 
public  ad. ,  engin- 
eering, medicine. 

,      ■  ;  -^j 

• 

*  ■ 

i  ■      -   ■  - 

! 

;  -JURRIC'LLJM; 

^,       J.    if.ter-^  ,•  * 

...^       ■  ; 

/ 

Current  exair^l^s:  • 
SHS  -'D.O.-  claslse^s 
Bus.  Math.  etc. , ; 
'TH*      World  cf  . 
Wor<  classes^  Bus. 
Eng.>  English 
credi*^  t  fot  short- 
hand ;. 

inforinal  niutual  ' 
planni.'^'5  activitie 
between  depart- 

nef.ts  . 

» 

/ 

'  ■  ^- 

continue  research 
of  cH:ner  5:imi*lar 

prograris    \   .  '  ■ 

-r—  '  :  ■ 

\    '  . 

- — r 

1                                          ■        '  ,■                 '  , 
•    '                                                                               ■   .  ■ 

I 

Zmj^ei^ment  prograxas 

0 

• 

J  ■ 

Evaluate  and  re- 
vase 

Assess  'r.eeas  ar.a        rtorKSuops  ror  se- 
suf-ruc  proposals        iected  proposals 
for  prog rar.s . 

Provide  r-elease        ;  Provide  release 
tune  to  er.cojiraae    ;  tiine.  to  encourage 
ceacners  tc  visit      teachers  ta  visit 
othWr  departments      coinmunity  cusi- 
and^  otner  scho^LlsN  nesses,  etc. 

.4 

r 

ERLC 

 — ^ 

( 

'  1 

,17 

■V 

% 

► 

V 

\  ' 

i 

18 
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LC«3-Rm;GE  PUC;  FDR  CAREER  PREPARATION     (SR.  HIGH 
YW  1  '  (74-75).    •  ^  '(75-76)       Year  3     (7.6>77)        Year  4  ;T7^76} 


Oct»b€r  1,  1974' 
Y«*r  a     (78-79)^      DgSIIgD  OOTOOMES 


CoMoxttee  at  the  L 

building  ievel  to  | 
•JipXore  2r.ow  career  I 
eduba¥ion  night-b^-; 
incorporated <intc 
other  teaming 
area5\  >..g.»  > 
tern  experi'eiiptf^|f  < , 
professions  latWoj 
ptablic  Ad. engin-  . 
eerlng^  ^ii^icine.  [ 


To  •jqpand  cvMr  pr«*  . 
paration  opportmitias 

-i        .  .  ■ 


OS 

rt- 


tie  I 


Aorksnops  for  se- 
iezzeo,  proposal 


Continue  re sear cn 
bf  otner  similar 

prf^grans 

Assess  needs  ar.i 
s\x<m~  prcposais 
fgr  progrars 

Provide  release  ^  ;  rrovi4e  release 
tiine  to  encc-iraae  ;  time  to  encourage 
ceacners  tc  visit  *  teacners  to  visit 
other  deparwj§^ts  ^  "coraprunity.  sasi- 
and  otr.er  scr.ools      nesses ,  *<tto.  , 


Ir.plement  programs 


Evaluate  ar.d  re- 
vise 


ERIC 
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Mora  caraar  praparaU.on 
opportunitias  in  all 
dapartasnta  * 


Xnprovaoiant  of  uitar^ 
iapartaantal  planning 
and  curriculu*  davalop* 


4 


.  ) 


yiar  1 


'  year  2     w5>T6.-  .    year  3     (76-77>    ,   Year  4  (77>78) 


t 


ERIC 


cse  vDl^^.teers,. 
bies,  J  of  C  3:s-  ' 
^fieli  ^ri^s,  etc.  ' 

^  1  rectory- 


Lpdate 


Jareer  We€.<  ^it-'.  ^ 
.  ::cupa-ior.dl  Tair, 


Tear  5 


. :  --d.   ir.rcrr.atior.    Estaolisn-  and  or     '  £vaA-ate  ar.d  up-  l 


jtilize  more  effec-t  crade 


.-esdorjc   Jer.t.-  txvely  Z^Za.  Ir.- 
formatior.  Centers 


er  at  irtc 


rareer  Information  . 
-ysters  new  terniir.- 
. als  supplied  by  IZD 
Increased  programs 
availajsle 

ivaiu^-e  AT.^  -on-  ^ 
t  ir»ue 


j:iar.r.e:s  f-r  irjier-  :jr  licrariar.s 


r ropcsa*  f cr  a 

la  ".i-st  of  dis-riJt 
naier*a*s  rrir.-ei 


v*.e  -1st 


jr 


11  J) 


1 20 


:ear  3     (Te-irr*         Year  4  i'^l^lB) 


age: 


etc 


Fair, 


— — —  > 



  '  "    V  > 

Update 



f 

■ 

! 
t 

• 

— —  > 

EstaDlisii  and  or 
atilize  jtnore  effe- 

1  format lor.  Cer*ters 

Career  Infor:nation 
iysters  new  termir. 
Ois  supplied  by  I£ 
'  Increased  pro^jcams 
available  ^ 

'  tir.ue 

w  -v^iuate  ar.d  ap— 
cra<ie 

■  ■ 

 :  ^ 

 ■  > 

- —  : — > 

.ir.a  J          i»i«irt2 rials 

r  ropes  a-  :cr  d       •    Arr<3.         -  -rVi. 

na.ter.ia.s  rr.rte:: 
ar. i  r. . r.-r r  *  '  I" 

■i 
1 

1                             .1  ^ 

r 

I 

i  ■ 

 :  — ^ 

ERIC 
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1. 


avmre  of  y«ys  for  aSki^< 
classes  more  rslevsnl 
through  ^e  use  of  the 
caoDunity 


Effective  C/Ed. 
tion  Centers 


Inform^ 


More  efficier 
of  cataloged 


:  itiXizat 


Springfield  School  district  #19 


S£CTl:iN 


prese:;t 


Year  1  (74-75) 


LCSC-jytfCGi  -PLAN  POR  CAREZR  PREPARATlC^i  HIGH)  ■ 

I  ■ 

Year  \2   .(75>76)  .    Y»ar  3     (76-77)       Year  4  (77>7e) 


^Curricul JD 
Resources 
contxnoea 


Lane  ILD  includes 
filAs,  ERIC,  Edu- 
cational Informa- 
tion Service 

Development  of  ma- 
terials for  com- 
munity,  stat;e  and 
national  dis^^jiin- 
ation 


JWL  policy:  co- 
ordinated program 
for  training  sta- 
ti.on  deyelopnent 


3etter  utiLization 


Project  direct^^ 
district  C/£d,l^- 
ordinator  and  bldg 
coordinator  respon 
tiible  for  lisseiax- 
r.ation'  cf  ir.foraa- 
ticn  "  


-1» 


1.     :.ocal  District 
Assessntent.  Col- 
lect and  catalog 
district  policies, 
oc^ectives,  >^d 
activities  relatin< 
to  comunity  re- 
spur  ces 


Determine  future 
dissefldnation 

;l^L-.5  upon  ter- 
'.ir.at.icr.  cf  pro^ 


::*e8ign  of  commun- 
ity resource  de- 
livery system 

Design  of  cQcnun 
ity  resources 
scnedullng  system 

Develop  inservic 
program  for  staf 
on  cest  use  cff 
-orrunity  resodr 
availaoility  of 
corj-unity  resour 
etc. 

Develop  system  to 
tr^^  community 
re        ce  people 
tsi  reet  identi- 
fied needs. 


Impleasnt  plans 


Imp  1  emen  tat  ion 
of  prcgrors  as 
developed 


22 


t  #19 


Var  (74-75) 


:;o-nAN3iN«^-fl^  FOR  CARLXR  preparAti::;   #vS-^.  hish; 
Year  2  ^<75-76)'.    Year  3     (76-77;      Year  4-  i77- 


76^ 


Year 


Octefear  I,  1974 

5  <^?7e^7^)    ^  ^Msu 


[RED  OOTC 


[Kias 

Edu- 


f  na-^  Pro^ast  diroctor^ 
district  C/Ed.  C6- 
and    drdinator  An4  bldg 
imln-|  coordinator  retppr. 
sibla  for  lissenu'- 
r.ation  of  ir.fonna- 


Detormr/«  future 
dissemiriation 

1  «r.  4  Jpor.  la  r- 

pro 3 


Iniplaiaent  plans 


Effactiva  uaa  cf^ruaarch 


Career  Education  material 
available  upon  raq^iest 


co- 
9  ran 
ita- 
Knt 


•  ^ 

Local  iistrjLCt 
Aaseasmer.t.  Col- 
lect and  catalog 
district  policies, 
Oi:j«ctivcs»  . 
activities  r^latind 
to  corrmunizy  to-  * 
sour ces 


grAof  corurun- 
ource  de- 
systetn 


Design  oi  connun- 
ity  resources  . 
scneduling  systeci 

Develop  inservic 
program  for  staf 
on  c  est.  use  o?/^*!, 
cqprAnif^  res^rjs* 
availability  ?K 
jorr unity  rescurrps,  | 
etc. 


Qeveiop  syster.  to 

trSir.  ■  jonr.unxty 
roso'Aco  people 
to  -^et  ;ier.t;- 
fiei  needs. 


implenentatior 
cfj'  prcgrars  as 
aevelcpei 


Optiffli za  use  of  coasnun- 
ity  reeources  to  aeet 
individual  needs  of 
studante 


ERIC 


Assure  long-range  sup- 
port and  availability 
of  connunity  resources 
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SECTION ■ 


Scnc^l  -istratt  tXa  LQNG-HASCaE  PlikN  FOR 

Year  i    .(74-75)        Year  2  (75-76) 


.  *  ■  ♦ 
f 


CAREEK  PKEPARATlOej     (SR.  HISK\ 
Ye*r  3     (76-77)      ..T««r  4    (77-78)        Y#«g  S  (7t 


SCHOOL  ANL 
CX)I«UNITY 
R£LATlaNS« 
D I  STRICT  •#19 


^  REI-ATIJNS: 

^    Lv^  Advisory 

'    *  Coinfflx  t  tee  s 


•Building  coordina- 
i  tor  nor.tniy  .xeet- 
^  mqs 

!  f 

C  Ldv  project 
'staff  meets  weekly 


2.  .  CcaBunVty  Re- 

pource  -(CR) 
nt.  •  . 


3.     Oistrrct  t^K 
forde  for  wR  asses 
nxsnt  needs  and  de- 
veio^xnent 


c/£d.  bidg.  coord, 
and  boiiding  ad- 
visory comi^tees 
established  and 
functioning 


/ 


Ejvtablifrh  C/Prep.. 
S  tee  r  1  r»g  J onm  t  tee 

>a  tiai:  ^  i  sr.  s-omr.    -  ty 


Ossign  annual  up- 
^tlng  and  assesi 
sient,  of  CR  utili- 
zation 


Inserv'ic'e: 

inservice  hi^ft., 
school  .tf;/ic*i«r»  " 
in  use  of  CR  , 

Training  of  com 
ciunity  resource 
involved 


people 


Revise  through 
evalu«tion  indi- 
cations ' 


-'.tecs 


i  1 1  or.a  *  se  1  -  ar.i 
\        jirpiener.i  r.eeied 
r:-.ar.aes 


XnpXaBontatian  '.of 
■jirograM  as  davill- 
oped 


Provide  susner 
workshops  for  e^ 
valuation  of  pro- 
grams 


Xmpleraer.t  changes 


12^ 


LONG-RANGE  PLAN  FOR  CAREEK  PREPARATION'    CSR.  HIGH' 
'YW  1     i 74-75)         Y«*r  2     (75-76)'     Year  3     (76-77)        Y«ar  4  (77-78) 


Ck:tob«r  1,  1974 


Ytmx  5     (7^79).       DESIWSD  OPTCQMES 


CcHBunity  Re*^ 
source  (GR) 

int 


3.  .  District  task 
force ' for  ^R  asses 
SHnt  j;eeds  and  de- 
v«l6piaent  • 


Design  annual  up- 
dating and 

stent  of  CR  utili- 
zatxon 


assess  -prograas  as 


Insexrv'lce: 

Ins-'rvi-e  high 
school  teachers 
in  use  of  2^ 

Training  of  com 
iT'ority  resource 
people  involvd. 


Ittpleasntation  of 

dcvel* 
oped 


Provi^  summer 
vorKsnops  for  e-. 
valuation  of  pro* 
grams 


OptiJiiaa  use  of  coHun^ 
tty  rMources  to  Mseti^/ — 
individual  needs  of 
students 

Assure  long -Grange  support 
and  availabiUty  of 
CL— iiinity  resources 


C/Ed.  ^Idg.  jobrd. 
and^  building  ad- 
visory coflsdtteer. 
established  and 

functioning 


Revise  through 
evaluation  indi- 
cations 


Ijiiplemer.t  changes 


Extension  of  C/£d. 
concepts  to  total 
high  school  program 


Establish  C/Prep, 
Steering  Jdnnittee 

Estcupiisr.  ^oinr.«»r.«t 

tlor.a*  aei--i.  ir.i 
inplerwr,^  r.ee^«i 


T 


t 

DiSt 


y  ,1 


Istrict  c/Prep. 
S^ering  connittee 

Involveaent  of  coni- 
Imun'ity^^n  C/Ed.  plan- 
ning and  development 


2ErJc 


\2\ 


»                                       »•                                                                                    •        '        ■                                    .                    ■               ■  •« 

u                     •                                                                     -              ■  '  '                     '        ■       *     •  ^ 

3£c:iDN              PR£5£:;i                   Year  1     ,"^4-75.          Vear  :     wS-^c        Year  3     To* 77          Year.  4    v77-7B)*       Year  5  C 

/ 

SGiDOI-  AN  D 

COMMUNITY 

HE:-A710NSj 

y..  Work 

E3Cperier.ce 

Cooperative  Wcrk 
Experience  (cwz: 
at  Dotr.  r.igh  * 
■chools 

Stader.t  Flaceaer.t 
Coordinator  at 
district  level 

Civersi f  lei  I Cw-i- 

Expand  to  raeet 

cluster  expansion  • 

Research:  Broaden 
approach  to  CVTE. 
Oeterr.me  appl  i  ca- 
tion ot  OTE  to 
9  r  adua  tier,  r  e^  .ii  r  e  < 
nents 

Establish  pilot  * 
progran 

Expand  IT  success- 
ful 

U 

£j5plc ration  a*  7H5 
,  t-'*.ro-gn  World  cf 
!  Work  jldiSs 

1  yor.zr.iy  JWI  Jocr- 

i  .•neetir.^5 

J 

• 

— 11 — - — _ 

« 

'   n 

1*         RELATIONS;  ' 
editions 

• 

rarer.t,  teacr.er 
conferehcei 

PTSA  r.exgrjjorhodd 
nestings  At  THr 

Zistri-t  r.ews let- 
ter' ar.j  jonrur. 
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^  INTROPUCTION  . 

•  <*  **  '  '  '  * 

The  "Effactiveneia  of  High  School  Education  Surv«y-  is  a  qiiastionnaire  uaed  by 
Springfield  Schdbl  Diatrtct  No.  19  in  itis  follow-up  atudy  of  high  school  graduates. 
thim  survey  instrument  was  developed  in  1973  Sointly  with  the  Bureau  of  Educational 
Resaarch.  university  of  Oregon,  and  Lebanon  union  High  Schobl  District.    (Sej  "Ef- 
fectiveness of  High  school  Education:    A  Survey  of  the  1972  Graduates  of  the  Spring- 
field Public' School  District,"  available  from  the  Career  Education  Office,  Spring- 
field  School  District  No.  19).  *  . 

First  used  in  1973  in  surveying  the  class  of  '72,  the  summary  of  results  was 
presented  to  the  district  school  board,  administrators,  high  schcfol  department  chair- 
men.  c^rri&dxm  coimiilttees  and  the  graduation  requirements  committee.    Poait*ve  re- 
sponse  from  the  rectoienta  led  to  a'continuing  budgetary  provision  for  following  up 
graduates  of  subsequelt  classes. 

This  report  sumiarizes  the  responses  a^i  the  g-month  interval  following  graduation 
I  of  the  class  of  1974.    In  addition  comparisons  with  responses  from  the  previous  two 
9-nonth  surveys  are  included. 

np.TRCTIVES  HP  THE  aTIIDY, 

1.  )    The  primary  objective  of  tfte  continuing  survey  of  graduates  is  to  provide  pro-  ^ 
file  data  on  members  of  each\lass  based  upon  their  ei^eriences.9  months  and  i 
years  following  graduation  in  the  areas  of: 

■  ■  \  . 

a.  )    Their  occupational  status  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  ^ 

b.  )    llieiir  career  goals  at  that  time.  J  ' 
s      c.')    Benefits  they  percbive /as  having  received  from  school  gi^Ldance  and  counsel- 

d.)    The  preparation  they  received  in  their  chosen  area.     '  \ 
a.)    Their  evaluation  of  the  total  school  program  as  preparatiolft  for  their  post- 
high  school  experiences.  ^  * 

2.  )    In  addition,  the  changes  in  evaluation  by  the  graduates  will  serve  in  part  to 

evaluate  the  effects  of  curriculum  changes.  ^ 
y      TO  meet  tl^se  objectives,  the  data  have  been  processed  using  a  chi -square  test 


I- 


to  ditarmlna  whathar  tha  differences  ^etw^ir  t^rf  variables  were  significant. 
The  dkta  ware  analyzed  in  three  ways: 

1.  )    Response  differences  between  the  graduates  of  the  two  high  schools. 

2.  )    Reaponse  differences  by  sex. 

3.  )    Response  differences  by  c^rriaulum  designation. '^See  Appendix  1  foY  defini- 

tion  of  the  curriculum  desi^gnations. ) 
The  abova^ana^       were  completed  through  the  efforts  of  the  follov^^n^: 

Jean  Waters,  Data  Processing  Coordinator,  Springfield  School  District  #19 

Richard  Millhollih,  Applications  Program  Consultant,  User  Service,  Computing 

Center,  University  of  Oregon.  ,  , 

The  editorial  assistance  of  Don  Wilt,  PubJ.ications  and  Communicatipns  coordinator, 
District  19,  has  contri^i^te^  to  the  "jreadability"  of  an.  otherwise  highly  statist!- 
cal  report.  *  ^ 

\^  PROCEDURE 
9-MDNTH  FOLLOW-UP,  CLASS  OF  1974  ^ 

The  first  mailing  was  made  March  1?^  1975;  the  second,  April  9,  1975. 
p^ior  to  mailing  out  the  follow-up  study  packet  (questionnaire,  form  letter,  prepaid 
self -addressed  envelope,  ahd  change  of  address  slip)^  each  student's  curriculum  de- 
signation  was  deteimined  by  a  review  of  each  student's  course  of  study  transcript. 
Ihis  curriculum  designation  was  added  to  oth^r  information  to  yield  an  eight-digit 
code  number  so  that  each  student's  response  is**  identifiable.    The  first  digit  iden- 
tifies the  school,  the  second  digit  the  curriculum  designation,  the  third  and  fourth 
digits  the  class  year,  the  fifth  digit  the  study  nuniber  (9  month  or  2  year)  and  the 
last  thrle  digits^ the  student  number.  ( 

The  district's  bulk  mailing  permit  was  use4.    This  resulted  in  a  siAiistantial 
saving  in  postage  cost  lh»ec  vs.  IOC),  but^ad  thavifisadvantage  o^^  not  being  forward- 
able  without  additional  postage.    In  many  cases  parents  forwarded  the  questionnaire 
to  the  graduates.    Changes  of  address,  as  sent  in  by  the  graduates,  are  used  to  cor- 
rect the  mailing  list. 

O  ■  .  ~        -2-         '  ^ 
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The  .ocond  mailing  used  the  aame  letter  as  in  the  first  (see  Appendix  2)*  witlii 
I  the  handwritten  lentence  "Your  help  is  needed"  added  to  it  for  special  emphasis.  * 

A  tot.il  of  two  hundro.i  and  sixty  (260)  responses  were,  received  from  the  mail  in.) 
to  thu  five  hulidrod  and  ninety  (590)  graduates  of  the  class  ofJ)l974^.    This  cqu..l.HJ  ^ 

a  44%  ruwponae.     (sae  Tabl«  1)  ^ 

DISCUSSION  OF  RESjrfLTS 
.    nie  'results  of  this  survey  muet  be  qualified  because  of  the  many  unidentifiable 
variables  which  would  infliienoe  either  the  rbspondenfs  outcome  or  reported  opinion. 
•J^e  el^aa  of  '74  is  the  third  class  which  has  Seen  asked  to  evaluatfe  their  high 

school  experience,  so  changes  between  class  responses  might  be  expected  to  reflect 

(.•  '         ■  -  .  ■        .  *> 

some  of  the  change*  in  school  progjcams  as  well  at  eocietal  changes  in  the  economy, 

.  V  ■ 

etc.  '  . 

Vbhsonal  data  — — 

.    .  There  w«.  a  greater  response  from" tlje  class  of  '74  in  both  total  number  and  in 
percent.    The  list  of  graduates  contained  five  hundred  ninety  (590)  names,  ^sponses 
were  received  fr^ift  two  hundred  sixty  (260)  graduates,  of  whom  37%  we«  males  and 
63%  Cemales,^  (See  Table  1.),  Twelve  percent  (12%)  of  the  respondents  reported  being 
married.    Most  of  the  respondent^  (B8%)  had  all  their  high  school  experience  within 

the  district. 

Table  1.    Class  Size  and  Response  to  Evaluation  Request 


r 

Year 

Total  Number 
in  class 

Total  Number 
Responding 

% 

Response 

Number  of 
Male 

Rsspondents 

% 

Male 
Male 

Number  of  ' 

Female 
Respondents 

% 

Female 

•72 

634 

245 

38.6 

105 

43 

140  . 

57  • 

•73 

590  ^ 

226 

38.6 

107 

47 

-  121 

53 

•74 

590 

260 

44.0 

96 

37 

164 

63 
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OCCUPATIONAL  DA'PA 

The  principle  oceopirtionai  activity  re|«rted  was  continuing  their  education,  . 
with  46%^o.,engagedr-*aUawed.»?y  24%  workiM  full  time.  lo4  unemployed  a^d  wanting 
>rk.  8%  working  ptfrt  timer6%  reporting  as  house  wife,  and  4%  in  the  ntiUtary. 
Rather  .urprieingly.  the  above  showed  little  change  from  tjje^-previous  year. 
This  •m^  stability  i'n  the  face  of  high  unemployment  was  fur^rjref lected  by  the- 
fact  that  63%  of ,  the  -74  gradualtes  reported  having  been  in  their  pr";*sent  o'ccilpation 
,  6  month,  or-  .rore.    This  con,.ares  with  .68%  of  the  .cl...  of  *72  and  60%  of  the  class 
of "•73  repbrting  continuing  employment  beyond  the  S-jponth  time  line.    Earning  power 
apppaKOd  to  hold  up  well  too,  with  27%  of  :the  respondent,  reporting  earnings  at  theV 

T  .  .  ^       '    ,  ^  ,  .    . .  -  ■ 

^$4,000  per, year  level  or  greater.  «  . 

While  74%  of  the  reapondiint,  reported  they  weri  satisfied  yith  their  present 
occupation,  over  pne-half  of  these  said  they  expect  to  change  occupations.  This,- 
with  the  16%  who  are  not  satisfied  with  their  present  occupation  and  who  expect to  . 
change,  .hows  that  over  one-half^ expect  to  make  occupational  changes.  Principle 
reasons  for  seeking  the  change  were: §  no  future  in  the  job-(28%) .  returning  to  ^ 
school  (20%),  personal  reasons  (12%)%  salary  inadequate  (9%),  and  work  not  satis- 
fying (Ot).  ,  ■  .  ' 

Ah  interestirtg  variation  in  responses  to  occupational  mobility  by  the  three  dif- 
ferent classes  is  shown.    The  Question  asked:    "When  job  hunting, ^re  you  receptive 
to  offerH  that  would  roquiro  your  moving  away  from  your  high' school  community?" 
(See  Tabic  2.)  .  * 


\ 


~ — Table  2.  Occupational  Mobility:  "Would jou  leave  your  high  schbol  community  iot 
a  Job? 
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Class  Year 

Yes 

No 

•72      '  . 

61 

39t 

.  '73 

73 

27 

^■74 

60 

39 

-4- 
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This  next  question,  in  sequence,  asks  if  good  Job  opfiortunities  in  their  chosen  career 
I^urea  exist  locally.    The  response  to  that  question  has  remained  very  conatanjt  all 
*^ree  years,  with  53%  saying  yes.  ,  >  ^ 

v  CAREER  GOAL  DEFINITldN  ^  ^N^-™, 

'   This  section  of  the  questionnaire  attempts  to  determine  the  area  tff  c^roor  choice, 
using  Oregon's  occupationaL' clttotex;^  dktegories*    Over  the  three  years  tiiere  have, teen 
no  radical  shifts  in  areas  of  career  interest.    However,  the  number  who  indicated  an 
t  interest  in  a  career  area  not  covered  by  cluster  designations  has  increased  from  90  - 
by  the  cIms  of  '72  to  l66  by  the  class  of  '74.  or: 

Pifty-one  peccant  (5i%)  of  the  respondents^  indicated  that  they  hjad  determined 

their  career  goal  before  or  during  high  school.    This  is  slightly  higher  than  was  re- 

'  *  ■  ■    .  **  .         ■  *  •       ■  ^  .         ,  .  ' 

ported  by  the  class  of  '7?^  with^the  increase  coming  in  the  "before  eiyiering  high 

school" 'category •  ^  »  .  ^ 

s  ^  HIGH  SCHOOL  GUIDANCE  AND  ^COUNSELING 

The  graduates  still  feel  that  they  "(90%)  were  the  primary  influence  over  their 
'   choice  of  course  while  in  high  school.    Th^  '74  respondents  also  fell:  tKey  had  r4-* 
V?elved  career  guidance  from  the  same  sources*  wh^le  in  high  school:    Vocational  and^ 
coroinercial  teachers  (16%),  counselors  (13%) ,  followed  by  socijfcl^^^s^^  science, 
Kng3.ish  teachers  and  coaches  in  that  order.  *  j   ^  '  ' 

^  Employment  help  after  graduation  followed  the  previous'  pattern  with  friends  (35%) 

and  family  (27%)  far  ahead  of  otl^r  sources  of  job-searbh  as^istanbe. 

CONTINUING  CAREER  TRAINING  IN  CHOSEN  AREA  ,  ,^      > ' 

— — — —  / 

^  Of  those  (54)  who  indicated  that  thfey  were  presently  employed  in  their  chosen 

career  area,  48%  said  they  had  gained  ^lihe  majority  of  their  training  onrthe- job. 
This  is  above  that  of  the  class  of  '7i,  and  below  thkt  reported  by  the  <ilas^  of  V7.2. 
.  High  school  training  has  been  more  importj^  to  the  classes  of  '73  and W  thain  it 
was  to  the  .class  of  »72.     (See  Table* 3.)  ,  - 

ERIC  7  '  ^^'^ 


previous  two  Classes.     CSee  Table  4.)  .  ~ 

-  Table  4.    Extervt  of  Career  WiR^^ation  from  High  School 


Class  Yea^ 


•72 


•73 


'74 


very  Well- 


21 


19 


21 


\ 


Moderate.^  ^11 


!rcent\j 


5'  ■  r 


Poorly 


18 


14 


^^^^^  * 


at  'AU 


25 


19 


>i.ty.thre.  percent  ,53,,  o/the  „spo„ae„ts-4orHl„,  i.  ^  «"  • 

..oo.,         ana        re™.nu,  X3,  .epo.«.  «ce.^,  ,o  ..U.^'  ce„e.  t„.„in, 

hiyh  ^hool.  ;  "  •  : 

K<TKA-C»RRICULAR  ACTIVITIES       \  !  ^  .  .  / 

..„.CUU.  acUvitUs  .HicH  .ere  ...il..-  -  »sU.  U.e„  in  ce«e,  ^.p.aUo.._  .«IV 
40,  Lnalcated  they  h.a  particlp.t.a. in  those,  career-related  acUvltxes. 

HIGH  SCHOOL  POLICY  .  v 

„.U-a.ove  two-thUae  o.  the  .74  sraduatee  .elt  tKat  the  leveX  e,  responei.iUty 
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.^ctea  e.  tne.  in  Ki^  scHooi.  the  attendance  pcUcy.  and  .cKp^i  pciicie.  were  -ahout 
.i.is  toiXcwed  the  pattern  c.  the  previous  t»o  clae.es.-,  A  drop  did  occur  in 


14a 


those  who  thought  their  l^vel  of  persorii^  freeaom^had  been  about  right  to  5?%,  a 


drop  of  about  10%  ^om  the  previous  fg^^'ars*. 
CUlAlCULUM 


*  *'^^®Tifed  to  evaluate'' the  quality  of ^insitfxrucjfcioh  from  vocational  instructors  and  froitj^ 
all  academic  Bubject  teachers,  the  "74  graduates  gave  the  same  general  response  as  the 
previous  years.    Eighty- five  percent  (85%)  iSaCid  the  instruction  in  those  areasTi^ 
been  satisfactory  of  better.    Only  4%  said  the  vocatioijal  instruction  had  been  poor 
and  7%  that  the  acMemic  Insjtruction  had  been^^or.    On  rating  , the  presence  or  avail- 

abiiity  o^f  vocational  facl;litieq  and  equijgiinfient,  83%  gave  a  saiiisfactory  or  better  scp^e 

••  .  '  '        '     '  »  .  •       .  •  ' 

wh41e  8%  said  that  they  didn't  know  about  the v wcatiohal  facilities.    This  ^latter 

"  •  -•      .  ■  '  ■.■   ..<>  "        ^    ■  • 

^figure 'follows  a  12%  and  10%  "unknown"  rating  By  the  previous  two  classes, 
^^^^--^e  graduates  were  next  asked  to  jud^bfe  the  present  uaefulnesa  to  them  of  the  dif- 
ferent subject  areas.    Responses  from  thfe  class  of  '74  were  little  different  from 

•         -  ^    •    ,  '  '  ■  .  '  ■   y  ■  ■ 

those  pf  the  previous  two.  Math,  English,  P.E.,  and  vocatipnal  courses  all^  were  given 
66%  or  better  "moderately  or  extremely  useful"  rating\  ,  The  elective  subjects,  such  as 
music,  arts^or  crafts,  foreign  language  and  home  economics  were  not  taken  by  over  one- 
half  of  the  respondents.    This  level  of  non-partici|)ation  has  been  dropping  slightly 

over  the  three  yews .  .  ' 

"  •  ■  "■».■ 

VOCATIONAL  TRAINING  . 

Those  students  who  had  ^aken  vocational  courses  and  who  had  a  full-time  job  were 

asked  to  rate  the  relevancy  of  their  high  school  vocational  training.    Over  50%  of 

these  respondents  reported  that  the  tools  and  machiileal,  worl/ methods ,  work  materials 

and  l^vel  of  expected  performance  h^d  some  relevance.^  to  XhAir  work  e^qperi^ence . 

Sixty  percent  (60%)  of  the  '74  yooational  respondent^^^lsi^^  there  had  iDeen  some  or 

*  ■      .     \  . 

many  courses  available  in  their  career  area^ which  was  about  on  a  par  with  the  previous 

two  classes^    More  of  them  (class  of  '74^  respondents)  did,  however,  report  they  had 

'^tak^  (tnc^st  of  the  courses.     (See  TaiirS^e  5.) 


Table  5,    Vocational  Students  ^iTaklng^  Gareet"fBelated  Courses. 


Claaa  Yeeur 

Percent  Taking  Most  of  the  CO^irses 

•  72 

'73 

45  ' 

,  '74 

■    /  52; 

There  is  a  reverse  trend  in  responses  by  those  who  had  been  Vocational  or  cluster 

-■•»•.'  J-  ■   '  ,      '     ,  ■  '  ■ 

students  to  the  question  on  the  variety  of  courses  available  to  them  in  their  career 
2u:ea.  .  (See  Table  6.) 

Table  6.    Variety  of  Courses  A^i^-lable  in  Career  Area.  . 


Percent  Reaiponae 

«laaa .Year 

Too  Great 

About  Right 

Too  Little 

'?2^ 

0  • 

58 

42 

'73 

2 

51 

46 

'74 

3 

43 

43 

LEARNING  METHODS  .  \  .  ' 

.        J   "      .       ^        ■  ' '     ■     ■  ■       ■      ,  ■ 

The  class  of  '74  boncurred  with  the  previous  two  classes  in  rating  the  methods  of 

'  instructioQi  which  actively  involved  them  (students)  as  being  most  effective.  Twenty* 
Utrec  procont  (23%)  rat;ed  the  lecture  method  as  ineffective^  while  learning  by  doing 
(crafts,  shop,  etc.)  was  only  rated  ineffective  by  3%. of  the  respondents, 

.  EDUCATIONAL  SUPPORT  SERVICES         •  , 

The  support  services  available  to  students  were  given  a  generally  favorable  rating 
by  graduates  of  the  past  three  yeeurs.     (See  Table  7.)  '  , 


er|c 
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Tabl*  7 .    Rating  of  Educational  Support  Service 


t          j  ■ 

.  '    '   '         •■  ■ 

ft     Percent  Rating  SerV 

Lees  Fair  or  B< 

5tterj 

Cl«f«  Year 

Occupational 
Counselling 

College 
Cpunselling, 

Library 
^Hesources 

Extra-Curricular 
AcdviujL,es 

— ■  .1  .'  ■■ — — h" 
'72 

■  1  , 

6a 

••  • .  ■ 

67 

.84 

'  '  73  X 

•  *• 

y    ,  >  .  I,  . 

.  '  /  '  ' 

72 

93, 

—   H7 

•  74      *  ^ 

69 

'  66 

92  \ 

86 

The  final  evalMatlor^  «Bked  of  the  graduated  isywhat  their  feeling  is  about  the 
5ja«er»l  preparat^on-^U^'wtJ^- from.  t|>eir .Ijigh  school.    As  with  the  previous  two 
;   claa««i.-90%,jo«  the  class  of  '74  irespbndents  feU  they  had  received  a  "fair"  or 
ijiefeteiT  preparatii^n,  , 


COME'ARATIVE  RESULTS 


/ 


•{      The  preceding j^ias  heen  a  gen^jralizition  df  the  total  response  fropi  graduates  of 
both  hi?[h  schools.'  !to  fiiilly  meitft  the  olpjeetivtes  of  the  study  noted  iin  the  Introduc- 
tion/ the  chi-squar^  teife  fo*  Wf feifences  was  used  in  cortparing  resj^onses  by  sex, 
school  and  by  curriculum  designation,    !  «  / 

RESPONSES  BY  SEX  ^  . 

The  first  section  of  the  questionnjaire  akki  fot  some  personal  data\  , The  question 
on  marLtal  status'  continues  to  be  the  first  item  showing  a  8^^J,^oantly  different  re^ 
sponse  based  upon  sex.     (See  Table  8.) 

Table  8.    Marital  Status. 


Class  Year 

ft 

Male 
District 
Wide 

Male 

SHS 

Male 

THS 

Female  v 
District 
Wide  . 

Female^ 
SHS 

^  f;i|i6ale 

•;\THS 

' '  • 

1 

•72 

2 

'     2  ■ 

2 

•73 

2 

'  2 

2 

15  f 

12 

17 

'74 

5 

0 

\  9  ■ 

15 

9 

21 

.  -.v 

*      .*  "* 
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several  differences  between  responses       sex  showed  in  the  section  on  present  oc- 


c«q>ation.     (See  table  9.) 


Table  9.    Pre^iBnt  Occupation. 


Occupation 

claBB  of  1972    1    CUss  of  1973  • 

dass 

of  1974 

working 
^ Pull- time 

Male 

/   ,  ■ 
*  37 

Female  | 

33 

Male 

.31 

Piemale 

Male 

.  25 

Female 

Working 
Part-time 

7 

*  1 

14 

6 

6  ^ 

3 

"^t^n^ployed,, 
'Want  Work 

4 

9 

5  , 

•lb 

JL  Q  . 

In 

School 

39 

'  33 

49 

50  • 

50 

44 

Military 

12 

1  • 

'  9 

0 

* 

^  11 

0. 

« 


.  Thie  is  the  first  year  when  as  many  female  ^^raduates  (percentage  wise)  are  work- 
ing  full  time  as  are  male  graduates.    It  is  also  interesting  to  note  that  there  was  no 
significant  increase  in  the  unemployment  rate  for  female  respondents,  while  that  rate 
for  males  has  doubled.    In  both  cases;  the  unemployment  rate  is  less  than  half  the  rate 
for  their  peers  nationwide .  < 

AS  an  incontl,ye  for  choosing  their  present  occt«>ation,  advancement  was  much  more 
in«K)rtant  to  the  male  respondents  this  year,  with  30%  of , them  listing  it,  con^ared  to; 
18%  of  the  females.    Otherwise,  there  was  not  much  difference  in  incentives  between 
the  sexes.  <«  ' 

*  '  -  '  * 

Table  10.'   I?ate  of  Annual  Income  from  Present  Occupation 
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\nn'ual  Earning  Rate 

Class  of  1972 
by  % 

Class  of  1973 
by  % 

Class 

\ 

ojE  1974 
>y  % 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Hale 

'  Female 

24 

38 

35 

43 

42"^ 

to  $3,999 

32 

38 

31 

40 

30 

38 

$^4,000  -  S5.999 

17 

19 

17' 

.  14 

22 

14 

$6-, 000  -  97,999 

■  5 

1  ° 

2 

10 

3 

^8.000  &  ovar 

■      0  ■ 

1  ° 

1 

8 

2 

147 


Prom  Table  10,  it        be  seen  that  the  female  respondents  reported  significantly 
lowjW  earnings  than  the  males.    Otherwise  there  were  no  significant  differences  xn 
Job  ■atlsf actlon,^  tenure,  etc..   The  female  graduates^ of  •74<iid  indicate  that  they  arc 
less  likely  to  l«avi  the  area  than  previous  x;la6ses,  and  much  less  so  thart  ,the  males. 

(See  Table  11.)  '   f    \.  " 

Table  11'..  Response  to  Question  on  Mobility  for  Job  Oppotunity. 


Qlass  Year 

%  Males  would  leave  area 

*   %  Females  woi 

jld  leave  affea  , 

1972 

Yes 

No 

Yes 

No 

61 

39 

60  ■ 

40 

19^73 

• 

,  72 

27 

74  • 

—  'i 

1974 

§9 

-  30 

55 

45  ' 

m  the  area  of  guidance,  there  is  some  difference  in-the  influence  on  career  se- 
lection received  by  female  respondents  from  vocational  instruc?tors.    Twenty-five  per- 
cent  of  the  male  respondents  said  vocational  instructors  had  the  most  influence  brr 
their")career  selection  compared- to  11%  of  the  females. 


.1 


ThJl^asponaos  by  female  respbndents  who  are  Working  in  iheir  chosen  career  area 
continue  to  show  the  same  differences  from  those  of  the  males  as  in  the  previous  tw<^ 
years.    The  military  is  an  important  factor  in  career  training  for  males  and  formal 
'schooling  beyond  high  school  is  relied  upon  more  by  the  female  respondents.     (See  Table 
Table  12^  -^ere  Respondents  Received  the  Majority  of  Their  Career  Trainir^^ 


12.) 


Where  Training  Received  . 

1972  by  % 

197  3  by  \      1        1974  by  V 

'  Mal)9. 

I'emale 

Male 

Jemale    |  Male 

Female 

Military 

20 

19 

4 

29 

7 

High  School  ^ 

7 

14 

44 

21 

30 

Poet-High  School 
Schooling ' 

*  3* 

13 

5 

17 

4 

13 

on-the-job 

^67 

44 

38 

46 

'  50 

Apprenticeship 

0 

0 

19 

0 

0 

0 

Other 

^  3 

5 

0 

0  . 

0 

This  greater  rejLiMce  on  the  community  college  by  the  women  is  shown  by  the  re- 
sponses to  :.he  question  on  where  they  received  their  career  training  a^er  high  School. 

E^C  .  118 


IVantyone  percent  of  the  females  indicated  the  conMun^by  colleges  compared  to  8% 

■     .  "  '  ■,  ■   .'.^V  .      ■       ••  •  ' 

of  the  males. 

If?  their  evaluation  of  the  present  usefulness  of  different  high  school  courses, 

there  were  only  tiro  significant  differences  between  their  responses  this  year.  While 

57%  of  the"  males  £elt  knowledge  gained  in  science  was  presently  useful  to  thegi,  only 

40%  of  the  females  agreed.    Physical  Education  waQ  also^ated  more  useful  by  the  males 

'*The' three-year  trend  in  the  principle  subject  areas  is  shown  in  Table  13.^ 

"Table  13..   Curriculum  Rating  According  to. Present  Usefulness 
Showing  Percent  Giving' Moderately  to  EiRremely  Useful  Rating 


Area 

Area 

1972  by  % 

•  1973  by  %* 

1974.  by  % 

Male 

Female 

.Male 

Female 

Male 

Femal^ 

Math  * 

•  59. 

52  . 

84 

66    .  • 

•  84 

87 

gnglish^ 

70 

75 

.74 

93 

70 

•77 

Science 

60 

45 

58 

'    49  . 

57 

40 

Social  iBtudies 

61  ' 

57  * 

67 

62 

^  54 

Vocational  Coura^ 

66  • 

69 

6f 

64 

69 

64  . 

Physical  Education 

79 

62 

80 

68 

85 

66 

The  elective  areas  need  ta  be  looked  at  in  light  of  the  number  who.  don't  tcUce  the 
subjects.     (See  Table  14.)  '  - 

1^  Table  14.    Percent  of  Graduates  Reporting  Not  Ta2:ing  Blectives 


1  —  =  1 

1972  by  %  1 

1973  by  %  1 

1974 

by  % 

Lllective 

Male 

Female, 

Male 

Female  1 

Male 

Female 

Vocational  Courses 

24 

19 

11^ 

24 

21 

22' 

Music 

63 

53 

63 

53 

67 

49 

Arts  &  Crafts 

72 

57  ' 

59 

52 

58 

39 

Foreign  Lemguages 

75 

59 

70 

63 

75  . 

54 

Home  Economics 

86 

3, 

44 

85 

31 
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RBSPONSSS  BY  SCHOOL 

AS  in  the  past  years  of  the  f ollow-upy udT^raduates ,  there  are  no  strong  . 
differences  between  graduates  of  the  twp  scii^ols.    The  only  noteworthy  difference 
with  the  class  of  !J4  was  the  higher  marriage^^^^  <?f  Thurston  graduates. 
RESPONSES  BY  CURRICULUM  DESIGNATION 

For  the  purposes  of  this  study  and  to  keep  ^esulj^s^Watible  with  previous 
atudiea,  graduates  were  gi^Aen>9ign,ations  according  ^:o  the'  courses  taken  in  high 
school.    These  were: 

1.    Academic  , 

Vocational  .       \  x 

Career  Cluster  JJith  6r  without  Cooperative  wWk  Experience 

General  Studies 

Combination'  of  Acacjemic  and  Vocational 


2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 


Combination  of  Academic  and  Career  Cluster 


(See  Appendix  1  for  descriptions  of  these  designations,)' 

This  is  the  first  year  in  which  there  are  more  respondents  from  the  cluster  pro- 
grams than  in  any  other  classification^  The  response  within  each. classification  is  , 
proportional  to  that  category's  percentage  of  the  total  gi^aduating  class*  except  for 

i 

iJve Academic  and  General  Studies  classifications.   ,  (See  Thble  15.) 

Table  15.    Percentage  Composition  of  the  Cllass  of  '74 
.  and  of  Responses  by  Classiflcationr 


Classification 

Number  of 
Respondents 

Percent  of 
Total  Returns 

%  of  Class  of 

Total  Number 

in  Cle^ssification 

Variance 
Difference  in  % 

Academic  • 

58 

22.3 

1  17.5 

4-4.8 

Vocational 

50 

19.2 

1 

■  19.0 

4-0.2 

Cluster  V  Clilster  w/CWE 

59 

22.7 

|22.5 

4-0.2 

General  Studies 

44 

16.9 

*  24.0 

-7.1 

^ Academic  &  Vocational 

34 

•  13.1 

^2.0 

— '  ^ — — '  " 

4-1.1 

lAoildemic  6  Cluster 

1 

5.8 

5.0 

'          4-0. B  . 
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some  diffqrencos  In  marital  status  of  the  respondents  beconjp  ^parent  in  compar- 
ing  the  reported  status  of  the  thr«e  different" classes.    Those  students  talcing  aca- 
demic courses  including  those  who  combine  academic  and  vocational  or  cluster  programs 

less  likely  to  get  married  thai^  the  average.  .Conversely,  the  graduates  with  the 
•general  studies  backgrpund  were  more  likely  to  be  married.*    (See  Table  16.) 

Table  16.    Marital  Status  Reported  by  Graduates 
According  to  HigH  School  Study  Classification. 


CVasaification 

Class  of  1972 
%  Reported 

Clasia  of  1973 
V  Reported 

Class  of  1974 
*  Reported 

Single 

Married 

Single 

Married 

Sipgle 

parried 

Academic 

94 

92 

7 

93 

7 

Vocational 

86  . 

15 

7 

84 

16 

Cluster  N  CilSster 'W/eWK 

84 

14 

90 

11 

86 

14 

General  Studies ' 

^  80 

87 

13 

77 

in 

Academlt  &  Vocational 

.  93 

3 

93 

7 

94 

3 

Academic  6  cluster 

14 

100 

0 

93 

7 

The  high  school  preparation  students  had,  based  upon  courses  taken,  also  had^a 
roUtionahip  to  their  occupational  status  nine  months  after  graduation.  /Those  grad- 
uatBH  with  academic  and  academic  combination  programs  were  much  mbre  likely  to  brf 
continuing  their  education  -  from  60-74%,  while  43%  of  the  cluster  program  gradiiates 
were  working  Cull  time.  •This  differehce  was  partially jTesponsible  for  reported  income 
differences,     (See  Table  17.) 

'  >  Table  17.     Annual  Income  Level  of  Graduates  by  Classification 


Class  of  1972 

Class  of  1973 

Class  of  1974 

.Classification 

%  Earning  at  Rate 
Over  $4,000 
•    Per  Year 

%  Earning  at  Rate 
Over  $4,000 
Per  Year 

%  Earning 

Over  $4,000 
Per  Year 

Academic 

13 

*      11  . 

10 

Vocational 

37 

-  30 

31 

Cluster  6  Cluster  w/CWE 

40 

51 

•  47 

Genera^ 'studies 

19 

21 

-.20 

Acadomir  Vocational 

24 

•  16- 

23 

Acaaawrf'c  c^lyptor 

 ^2— TTTT- 

22^  

Jlfi  _ 

The  question  on  what  high  school  personnel  had  the  i^st  \^nnue|\cc  on  their  think- 
ing about  caraor*  aelection  also  reflected  the  different  high  School  ^i^xperiences, 
Those  students  taking  vocational  andjirlust^r  programs  were  more-  likel^r  Co  be  in^uenc- 
ed  by  vocational  %r  cottBtiercial  teachefs  wit)i  23%  to  36%  reported  as  con^arcd  to  J^'  to 
9%  reported  b^  graduates  from  the  other  clajSsif ications .    Sixty-s^ven  peVcent  of  the 
►  graduates-  fi^  the  straight  academic  classification  repor^^  having  ''none^*  versus  14% 
to  48%  in  the  other ^iassifications.  A. 

Their  cluster  background  also  applFently  made  those  gradthkbes  less  dependent  upon 
friends  .ind  irelatives  for  employment  assistance  than  those  frqm^the  oth^r  cla^sifica- 

tions  (42%  versus  62%  for  the  class  as  a  whole).  ; 

*■  '    ■  '     ■  ' 

A  acction  of  the  questionnaires  as>(:.3  only  those  Who  feel  they  are  presently  in 

their  chosen  career  area  to  respond.     Responses  to  this  question  when  considered  by 

classification  showed  that  cluster  graduates  were  much  more  likely  to  feel  that  tliey 

w«re  working  in  their  chosen  career  area.  ,  (See  Table  18.) 


Table  10.  ..Percent  of  Respondents  Within  Each 'Curriculum  Classification 
•  Who  Were  Working  in  Their  Chosen  Career  Area 


Classification 

Percent  Responding 

"7             ^"  . 

Academic 

Vocational 

22.0 

Cluster  &  Cluster  w/CWE 

'  39.0 

General  Studies 

11.4 

Academic  a*  Vocational 

23.5 

Academic  &  Cluster 

'      20.0  . 

Thf^  vocational  and  cluster  students  alsq  felt  that  their  high  school  experience 
had  helpeci  L>ropare  them  for  their  career  area  with  over  ,87%  reporting  having  received 
moderate  or  very  good  preparation'. 

Ratings  of  the  various  subject  areas  based  upon  their  present  usefulness  to  the 

« 

jgraduates  also  brought' out  differences  between  the' different  clas^fications ,  Academic 
and  cluster  classified  graduates  gave  an  88%  "moderately  to  extremely  useful"  rating 
^      ^  .  .  *         .         "      -15-      .  . 
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to  math  compared  with  a  range  of  65%  to  72%  by  the  other  categories'  The/academic 
antf  academic  combination  background  graduates , alao  were  ^re  positive  about  the  present 
uaefulneas  of  IBngliah  than  were  the  other,  categories.  .  ^ 

: in  tho  aection  of  the  survey  in&trument  where  the  graduates  are  asked  to  r^^tc  ^ 
the  dlffaren'^)in8tr;ctional^meth-ods  further  response  differences  were  evident.  i^e 
academic  students  were  loss  critical  of  the  lecture  metho^  each  of  the  threeyears 
with  .n  average  15%  saying  that  the  lecture  method  was  ineffective'.    -IVenty-ninu  p-r- 
cont  of  the  c'luster  and  Vocational  students  over  the' three  year  period  rated  the  lee- 
mothnd  ar^  ineffective.    While  all' categories  gave  a  higher  positive  rating  to 
•  inat«&ctionar  methods  which  involved  them,  the  academic  category  graaugtes,  with  3fn 
or  more  reporting  "did  not  experience",;  did  not  rate  the  learning  by  doing  section. 
While  field  trips  as  a  lt»arning  method  got  a  generally  favorable  rating,  the-  academic- 
vbcational  and  cluster  combination  cla^aifications  recorded  a^rong  30%4.  "ineffectiye^ 
rating  the  last  two  studies.  / 

'   ^  h'inally.  it  is  especially  interesting  to  see  the*  three  year  rating  by  the  gradu- 
ate, ot  the  course  offerings  provided  for  them  in  th^  area  of  their  career  ^oals. 

'     Table  19.     Rating  by  Graduates  of  /Vva|labi;Jity 
of.  High  School  Coursed  Related  to  Their  Career  Ar^a  • 


Classification 

Percent  Rating 
Fair-Excellent 
Cdass  mf^  1972 

Percent  Rating 
Fair-Ex<:ellent 
Class  of  1973 

Percent  Rating 
Fair-Excellent 
Class  of  1*)74 

Academic  , 

46 

GO 

* 

54 

Vocational 

76 

66 

61  * 

i 

Cluster  &  Cluster  W/CWE 

73 

68 

72 

General  Studies 

 ■ 

57 

72  4 

Academic  v  Vocational 

59 

56  . 

67 

Academic  &  Cluster*^ 

61 

63 

72 

*  Aver  ago 

61.83 

61.00 

66.33 

liable  V)  snows  tnu  jluai.  ^^^^^^^ —  ^ — ^  

over  the  pSat  three  years.    The  cluster  students  hav^  consistently  been  more  positive 
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while  the  academic  students  have  been  Iffss  so.'  The  average  rating  from  the  class  of 
*74  ahowod  a  maemingful  increase.  ^ 
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CURRICULUM  DESIGNATIONS  USED  TO  CATgCQ^lZE  GRADUATES 

AcAdamic  -  Those  students  taKing  two  or  mbre  of  the  followln>;: 
1 .    Msth:  Geometry 

4 

-   Alftfbra  II  , 
Advanced  Math  1 

Advanced  MathTT""  "7   •  "  '   * 


2.  Science:    Biology  11       .  w  ^( 

Chemistry 
.  •  I'hyslvs  , 

3.  Foreign  Language:    french  Irl  . 

•  Spanish  ir  ^ 

German  II  % 

Vocational  -  ThoHf  Rtudents  taking  two  or  more  of  the^  iulldwfng^  (but 
not  tsking  cluster  courses):  « 

1.  Drsftlng  I  or/and  Blueprint  Reading 

2.  Electricity  I  (Klectroiilc  fundamentals  J) 

3.  Mechanics  I  (Industrial  Mechtjilcs  I) 

4.  Metsl  Shop  I  (Metals  I) 

^*     .     ■      ■  ♦  '  '■ 

5.  "'wood  Fabrication  I  (Woodshop  I)  ' 

6. '    Clerical,  Secretarial  or  AccvS^ulng:  ^ 

*  ♦* 

(any  two  risteU  under  C-1,  3^,  and/or  Tf- 

**  **    "  • 

7.  Ret'Sll felling  I  (Marketing  I) 
8..    Ag/Forestry  &  Horticulture' 

Cluster 

I.    Clerical-  at  least  have  had  the  followina; 
a.  "Typing  711 

Adding  and  Calculating  (ausiness)  Machines*  ''^ 


c,    /Clerlc^r •Record  Keeping 

Bookll^eping  I     ^  .  ^ 

d'.L  Of fl(/e  l^roctidures  (Clexlcal  Office  l^ractice) 


2 .  Sfecreca 


same  as* above^ under  C-l  plus 


) 


4. 


If 


Sh(^rthand  2       '  , 
Accouiyt  Ing/Bookkeeping: 

a,  ^ddlng  and  CaVulat ing  (Business)  Machint^ 

b,  ^/^oktteeping  2  (Accounting  T) 
.  c.  ^Typing  I 

Marketing  v  / 
J.     Retail  vSelling  2  (wLrketlng  II) 

/Agrlcultulre/ Forest  ry 

/'  '  ^    •  \ 

I  a.  Forestry 


6./  ConaUnictio 

/     a,  '  Construction  Methods  (Cgj^truct iorty^ 
/^   .  E<ectri,c^al  ' 
^  >l  ^     a.     Electricity  (Electronics  Hi) 
-    8.     Food  Service 

a.     Commercial  Food  Occupations 
J  9.  Mechanics 

a.     Industrial  Mechanics  (II) 
10.  Metals 

\a..   Metal  Fabrication  (Metals  Cluster  li) 

D,  -Cluster  as  lj^stod-in  C  plus  Cooperative  Wo^  K^pcrienccVt^c 

E,  Genera,l  Studies: .  S'tudents  graciu.it  Ing  but  not  meeting  the  criter.i.i 
the  first  'fdur  categories.   .  ^  , 


I  n 
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F.  Academic  and  VocationaJ  -  Tliose  sludL-iUs  qualifying  undi-r  *boili  A  and 

G.  Academic  and  Cluster  •  Those  students  qualifying  under  both  A:  and  C\ 

H.  Academic  and  Cluster  with  C. W.E.**- 

*  ^The  first  title  is  the  one  common  to  both  schools  or  the  one  used  at  '  > 
SHS*    The  parenthesis  is  the  title  for  the  comparable  course^at  TIIS. 


Category  D  was  combined  with  c^^gory  C  because  of  llie  bma  I  I  numbe  r 
of  respondents.     Category  H  was  combined  with  category  G  iDr  the  samv 
^  reasons* 


r 
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Mr.  Wllltom  E.  Lmwriltri.  SupirlnttiHlint-Clwk 


,A«mMaMllbn  lulMni 

laiMniitnn 

|pitMitaM,Ora|Mt7477 

nmm  747-3^1 


Spring,  r9>5 


Dear'Gra'duate: 


,  thlrilc  ygu  got  (of  dldn't.^get)  from  ybu^^h^^'^^  •duration  , 

tant  fpr  us  to  know  aa  we  makeN:hanget  Irts  the  various  protra0i« 

^Irtg  a  recent  graduate  mak^SHypu  oftp  of  the  best  quallf led;  pereohS'  to  ^ 
evialuate  our  high  school  programs,,    thd  enclosed  quei^tlonnaflre  Is  our 

way  df  getting  your  opinions/  r  v 

Please  take  >^  few  minutes  right  jm>w  (It's  too  easy  to  forgi^t^tC  you  don* C 
do  it  now)  -  to  complete  the  quempnnalre  and  ^^o  place  It 'In  trim  ratum 
mall.    Future  students,  and  you  Indirectly,  wlljL  benefit  from  your  efforts. 

Thanl^s  for  your  help.  v 

Cordially,  '  \ 


P.S. 


\ 


Ronald  D.  Burge,  Director 
Secdndjiry  Curriculum. 

Your  views  will  be  held  In  confidence  and  never  identified  with 
your  riame  In  any  part  of  the  study* 
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The  Springfield  School  District  //19  covers  an  approximate  aroii>uf 
185  Hquarc  miles  which  Includes  fourteen  (lA)  elementary  schools,  four  (A) 
Junior  high  schools,  and  two  (2)  senior  hi^h  schools.    Tlie  F)i^;tricr 
enrolls  approximately  10,000  students  in  the  total  school  population  with 
slightly  more  thnn  900  work  force  personnel  managing  the  District 
educnt  toiKil*  prf)gnim. 

The  majority  of  the  Springfield  laboring  force  is  involved  in  sawml^, 
plywood,  and  logging  type  work.    A  significant  number  are  involved  in 
supportive  roles  such  as  supplying  fcul verts,,  logging  traitors,  bolts, 
chain,  and  wire  rope, to  the  Industry.    Besides  the  Wey^rhaeu    r  Plant , 
there  are  two  large  manufacturing  plants  there  which  build  logging 
trailers,  a  briquet  pljant,  and  the  Borden's  Chemical,  which  supplies  glue 
for  thtf  veneer.    Springfield  is  very  much  a  "lunch  bucket  community" ;^ne* 
which  understands  the  values  that  help  a  student  ihake  decisions  regarding 
occupational  interest  and  life  goals. 

During  the  19^9-60  year,  plans  were  being  developed  to  construct  a  ^ 
new  high  school,  Thurston  High  School.    iTie  planners  felt  that  increasing 
"^'he  heavy  labs  facilities  to  accommodate  vocational  classes  was  a  necessity. 
At  the  opening  of  Thurston,  it  was  quite  apparent  that  this  partlcul/ir 
high  school  facility  haici  some  added  shop  space  necessary  to  provide  an 
emphasis  on  vocational  training.    During  l96A-6$  a  lay  a>IVisory  committee 


studied  the  old  Springfield  High.  School  facility  to  determine  what  kind 
af  steps  could  be  econowlc/i I  ly  perfi)nnod  to  brlng^^e  buiWtu|;  up  to 
standards,  or  if  it  should  he  removed  and  a  new  building  constrncled. 
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They,  also  made  their  thou^ts  known  that  a  comprehensive  educational  pro- 
gram was  needed  for  thc^kljls  In  the  community.    In  1968,  \durlng  Christmas 
vacation)  five  staff  mc^Srs  from  Oregon  State  met  with  the  iSprlngflcld 
School  Board  to  discuss  the  posslb^ltles  of  developing  a  new  model  in 
public  education.    The  model  was  to  place  greater  emphasis  on  the  rcle^nce 
of  school  to  the  four  life  roles:    family,  citizen,  avocational,  and 
occupational!/  Shortly  after  that  meeting,  funds  were  received  Iclic 
U,S.  Office  through  Oregon  State  Univerislty  to  flnabce  an  experiment*  to 

try  and  provide  such  a  new  model  f^lT'educatlon.    SprlngClc|d  was  selected  • 

'  •« '  * 

AS  the  District  t6  develop  "such  a  model.    In  this  tisit  a  great  deal  of  ^ 

V  ,        •  -  ■  ^- 

effort  WA$  made  to  Involve  students^  parents  and  business  people  in  a 
needs  asseisment  which .would  provide  the  fiundation  for  education.  In 
addition  to  the  four  life  rolcs^/Na  process  was/deeded  for  students  to  be. 
able  to  interact  with  others  in  problem-solvlhg  cases  which  Involved  social 
Issues,  to  look  at  Individual  responsibilities,  and  in  life  goal  planning;' 
therefore,  parent/student  planning  emerged  in  the  Junior  high  schools. 
Thin  thrust  assisted  the  ^bmmunication  link  between  the  home  and  tii^  school 

*  .    In  1972,  .the  District  was  invited  to  send  a  District  team  to  Ohio 
State  University  to  recci^  directioi^and  guidance  in  preparing  a  proposal 
of  a  school  iriQdel  invol^l^g  a  great  emphasis  in  Career  Education.  Consider 
able  effort  wis  put  forth  in  developing  such  a  plan.    Springfield  was^^^ot 
selected  as  one  oi  thf  project  achoold;  thi^  was  due  mainly  to' 

philosophical  dlffirencfti  in  that  Springfield  did  not  feel  that* Wprt>gram 
of  materials  could  be  packaged  and  made  transporti^4re  to  school  distijrlcts. 

..mm  iivMi[    ■  ■ 


KuJJowluR  this  experience,. in  Oecvmbcr  of  1972,  a  proposal  was  pre- 
pared for  Kxcuiplary  Career  Rducatlon  fundliu;  undw  Part  1)  of  the  Vor;illonal 
Kducatlon  Act  of  1968.    The  District  submitted  A  proposal  very  similar 

i9^0hi 

"beginning  July.  1973  and  ending  July,  1976.    The  Project  is  now  cpmplctlng 
its  sc^V|ptf'y«a         the  three-year  base;  the.  present  report  rovers  the 
evalualipn  fj^pr  thr  second-ycar  period,  * 


tu  Bco^e  and  objective  to  that  prepared  for  th^Aohlo  State  School  Modbl 
Pro'J^ectU    this  prort^^irl  was  approved  and  funded  for  a  three-year  period 


i'rc-fjce  to  the  Ass^eitsnfent 

The  RonlH  of  thc^  evnlnation  cover  thrcd  (3)  areas;  namely,  (1)  process 
iifjf;^««Him«nt  ,  (?)^tMlHel  "issesMnieiit ,  and  (1)  future  .  asKessiiieiil  cons  I  th-ril  J  on? 
The  report   Itself  Is  broluii  down  into  thefie  three  areas  for  purposes  of 
est  aiil  Ishing  haselliie  pn»cediircs  anc^plannlng  for  subsequent  years  of  the 
Springfield  program's  operation.    The  total  assessment  is  based  upon  both 


ficf^  (classroom)  testing  for  product  evaluation  and  school  visitations  and 
staff  confer'Cnces- for  purposes  of  process  assessment /^^^^Jd^'al^i^  a  total  of 
26     vislt^  were  made  to  the  District  during  the  year  by  Third  Party 
Kvaluation  personnel,  with    13    visfts  being  made  since  the  last  Interffr 

Report  was  submitted  on  April  1,  ]975^.    "        *  . 

#         Sprinprrield  personnel  hiivc  bden  completely  cooperative  In  providing 
requested  Inforpiat  ion  necessary  ti  the  assessmcnf  plan.    Although  the  bulk 
of  the  schooJ  visits  were  made  to  the  four  Junior  high  schools  in  tjjf 
District,  numerous  planning  meetings  and  coordination  meetings  with 
clem€»ntury,  junior  hlghj^and  senior  high  school  personnel  , We  re  attended  by 
the  Tlilrd  Party  Kva^uatoi  ,    The  Project  adfnlnlstrators  hp.ve  .provided 
.addlti^al  input  through  Informal  and  formal  contact^  with  Third  Party 
Evaluation  staffs 

Previous  assessment  recommendations  made  by  Learning  Communications 
Systems,  Inc.  provided  proc,es«  suggest  Ions,  which  greatly  enhanced  the 
developmAuul  aiipccts  of  the  Project  for  its  SGcoiKf  year  of  operation. 
For  the  Unml  part,  change?*  made  In  the  Project  as  a  result  of  the  Lertrnlni' 
Communications  System  assessment 'incliulcd  (t)  component  objectives  which 


were  mensurabJc,  (2)  a  management  clinrt  i  I  lu^tniting  tlif  Project  *s  line 
and  staff  organization,  (3)  the  Infusion  of  the  gulcluire  component  into 
the  various  programs,  (4)  the  Incorporation  o^  a  post-school  placement 
component  and, (5)  the  insertion  of  a  Career  Awareness  Kesource  Teacher 
^omponient  Into  the  Project.    Each  of  these  changes  were  made  operational 
durin][(  the  V)T^lb  yedr  and  the  Project^s  development  was  ^ich  mone 
functional  as  a  result.    The  present  process  assessment  patterned  itself 
after  the  previous  evaluation  activities. 

Because  of  t-he  lateness  for  planning  for  product  assessment  activities, 
the  F.valuation  J*lan  for  tlic  1974-75  reflected  only  a  system  for  baseline 
product  data  collection.    The  field  testing  and  reporting  of  data  appropriate 

to  the  Federal  Guidelines  were  assessed  in  selcct'ed  iircan  for  grades 

-  .  • 

3,  6,  9,  and  12.    These  baseline  data  constitute  points  of  departure  ^ 

for  the  planning  of  the  1975-76  Evaluation  Plan  for  the  Project. 
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SECTION  II 
/  Tllli  PROCESS  ASSESSMENT 


I 
\ 


r 
< 
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The  proeoss  Assessment   is  reporud  accordinR  to  tho  oomponciits  itt^  ^ 
i>l>|iM  I  lv<*s  jM  i  ullar  to  llir  Project's  fundiiif;  propoiMl  -     Us  foriiiiil 
p.iral  lol'B  provluuH  cvfil  tint  Ion  report  Inp,  by  •  Learning 'Communlcat  ions  System 
evnluaiors  and  1ft  considered  to  be  amenable  to  the  wishes%)f  Project 
admlnlsLrators.  f  ' 

A  proccftfl  evaluation  Includes  Information  necessary  to  the  dccJsi^^n 

making  aspects  ot  the  Project *s  opetat i^n,    Although  the  Project  managers 

and  coordinators  are  the  practical  recipients  of  duch  information,  the 

reporting  of,  process  roaterlals  also  substantiates  the  status  of  the 

various  goals  and  objectives 'In  terms  of  closure.    The  process  evaluation 

»  * 

by  romponcnt  area  Is  reporUnl  in  the  following  section. 


DISTRICT  COMPONENT 


Th€!  manacfment  pf  the  pjrpjfcct  has  gained  strength  as;  numbers  of  pnrLi- 
clpatlng  personnel  have  been  expanded  ^nd  as  its  adinlnistrators  hhve  gairt^d 
€»xperlence  during  the  two  ^oars  of  the  project's  operation.     Fiscally  and 
operationally ^  the  project  appears  to  be  sound  and  progressing  toward  fu-l- 
fllllng  its  objectives.  .  *  • 

Objective  1  .l;^^ire,ad*rtlnl9tratlve  ^nd  cldrlqal  personnel. 

Complie*ed.         '  ,   *  ^  . 

Objective  1.2!:    Provide  materials  for  dissemination. 

'^Irice  July  1,^  $10,495.9,5  ha$  been  spent  for  supplies,  rjaterial 

<and  dissemination,  coveripg  the  Administration,  Guidance,  Awareness  and 


Exploratory  ^tompblients. 


5  ^ 


Obj'ciptlVe  1*3:  ^  Fdnnularfc  project  administrative  team. 

The  ^eam  hasv  teen  toriQulated.  and  has  been  operating  effectively 
during  the  report  period.  . 


1-  ^ . 


.Objeetive  1.4:  '  Kxpand  Career  education  materials. 

since  July  1,  1974,  $;^V08^63  have  been  expended  on  the  purchase 
ol  career  etlucatlon  matiSrials.    'Thieae  mat^rlaly  are  distributed  into  the, 
buidlinga  fot^  usfe^ur^oses. 

Objective  1.        ftev4fse  timeline.  .  . 

Timelines  have  been  revised  and  aretecorded  In  the  component 


gpals  and  ot)Jectiv&-^atement5i , 


Otfjccti^  e  2,1:    Develop  district-wide  cbirceptual  flow  chart 


The  project  coordinator  is  M^ng 


'  Sii^rtiet  iroifkshoii)^  will  pr^jide|^rti^ulatio|i  |nd  inf 


^  managemqht ^'system  ^or  jlirectibn. 
usion.  * 


s irate  <irtl:a|lated 


Object  1^*  2,2;    Demonstrate  <irt|^ated  career  education  program. 

Summer  workshops  are  being  held  to  organize  articulation  efforts 
within  the  district.     During  Spring'^e^^  all  7th  grade  te'achers  worked 
with  6th  graders ^to  articulate  Awareness  with  Exploratory.        ,  ^ 
Objective  2>3 ;     Implement  inservice^  in  the  12  graces. 

During  the  period,  staff  of  all  schoois  took  part  in*six  early, 

iuled  for  the  1975 
planned. 


rellpa^e  dajf  i\nse\rvicesl  Summer  wotllshops  are\\sche<iule 
session;  txju  date,  2A  Vorkshops  are  either  completed  or 


Objective  3.1:    Assess  current  status  of  career  education  ^In  relatioiHib 
long-range^  f^lans. 

The  previous  Third  Party  Evaluator  assisted  tbe  project  in  develqp- 
ing.  a  planning  process.    At  present,  long-range  plans  are  being  implemented 


They  i/l  1 1  be  reviewed  ifor  val  idity  this  summer. 
9^lPS^Ay!^J^^'Jj    update  the  |971  long-range  plans, 


A  Tlie  eleirtentary  progV^V^^feveloped  a  District  Plan  last  year  (1973)  . 
The  lon^-range  plans  for/ Carrier  Awareness  were  completed  October  1,  1974 
and  ape  bding  utilized/in  e^ch  building.  >      ,  _ 

Objective  '3/3::    Update  long-range  plans  (annually)  . 

•    ^       See  Objective  3.2  for  commeajt.     Long-range  plans.\^ll  be  reviewed 

this  summer.  ■  .      ^  ^ 

\  "  •   ,  ■  ^  . 

Objective  3.4:     Review  and  update  1971  long-range' plans , 


See  Objective  3.2  for  comment. 

Priivkde  opportunities  fojr  staff  ti  observe 
exemjplary  relsearch  programs. 

traj/eled  to  Saniia  Barbara,  California  and 


Bob  McKce 


on-g<!i 


Coordiwat  lAg,^CQnfiirenc|  for  ^Administrator^  ol  Part  b  Projec'ts  in  Dallas, 


ing^ 


to  the  Nfitioual 
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■i 


■ '  ■  ,  ;io 

s  ,  ^  : 

Texas  In  January  to  observe  and  discuss  career  education  programs.  Don 

KImlK?!  I  .  B6b  McKooi  and:  thO  Third  Party  Evaluator  attended  the  Region  X 

Directors  Meeting  in  Anchorage,  Alaska^    Hartley  TrofD>ruben     and  two  (?) 

teachers  attended  a  Tucson ,  Arizona,  conference ;  Frank  Alexander  and  Chiick 

Crone'  traveled  to  San  Dle^o,  California  for  a  career . education  meeting.  ■ 

Teachers  representing  the  district  have  visited  six  other  district  programs 

so  far  this  year.    One  staff  member  participarted  in  t he, Orcjgon  State  Kxtem 

prograirty  during  1974.  y        ■  '.' 

Objective  4>2;    Utlllze^^ff  from  other  research  and  exemplary  projects; 

To  date  therl^as  T)een  no  utilization  of  staff  from  other  prii>^ects. 
it  isi  recptnmended  that  the  Springfield  staff  pursue  the  idea  of  interchange 
'    wllfi  the  Highl  lnc,  Washington"  project  representatives.  •  ^ 

Objoari  Ivc  A. 3:    Provide  for  imprlem^nt  Ing  innovations.  ; 
t  A  functioning  review  committee  has  been  organized  and  is  imple- 

" '  ■■  V 

mealing  changes  within  the  project. 


Objf  ctlye  5.J^:     Kstabl  Ish  advisory  committees,  * 

^Advisory  committees  are  now  functional  for  the  Ag 


r 


V.       .  ■ 

1  culture- Fores I r y 

cluster  and  the  Industrial  Education  cluster    at  Thurston  an^the  BusLncss 

Kducatlon  cluster  at  Springf ield  High  School.     Advlsoi-y  committees  are 

also  functional  for  Child  Development  and  for  Post-School  J»lacemeni 

Objective  5.2;    Revise  advisory  coin^lttees^  | 
*  *  ^  ■-'^ 

The  Advisory  Committee  Handbook  was. revised  in  1973  and  is-^etng 

uLlli/ed  by  all  advisory  committee  members.     Plans  arii  btU 


a  Sui^mef!*  workslwp  on  advisory  committees,  using  the  newly  dc^e^oped  SDK  It 
ing  packages.. 


g  hnade^t^  holjd 

■  i 

arn 
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^11 


A 


Objective  6.X;-    Employ  a  third  party  evnluator.  / 

In  December,  197A,  Dr.  E.  Wqyne  Court neyr of  Oregon  State  University 
wail  contracted  for  the  third  party  evalu^^Bfon'jJbf  the  Sprinj'fioJd  Kxrmp  I  ary 
Carefer  EduCcilBTon  Vroj^ecV.  /  Pr^d^  J?^^^^  were  administered  in 

grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12  during' May,  1975.    The  re8uUs  ajre  shown  in  Seel  Jon  lit 

'      )  -      ;      •      ■/  ■    >  ■  r}     :  ^  ( 

of  the  preserit  report.  ^  "     .  ' 

.      •    •       .    \  '  '  "    '     •     ■  4  ■          X.  '  '  \ 

Objective  7.1:     Product  reports.  ,  i  , 

•         -  ■  ^         .,•      .  ^  /  : 

An  Inter^lml  >R€»port  was  the  firsthand  to  be  produced  Ibjr  the  Inew  Third 


Party  evalnator.     The  present  report  constitutes  an  Annual  Evaluation 
Rept»rt   for  the  Project.     Quarterly  reports  fiavc  been  ^iroduced  on  schedule 
by  tfie  Project  Director.     Addl-tional  reports,  ^Including  one  coyering  llie 
pToJect  on  Conmuinlty  Resources  under,  the  direction  -of  the  Lane  I.IJ.D.^  will 
be  completed  tliis  fall.  ,  -  ,  ;  . 
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AWARENESS  COMPONENT 


the  nwarenoss  component  Is  the  most  developed  and  most  successful 

element  in  the  Springfield  program.  Timewlse,  the  elementary  segment  of 

-     I                           .  — 

the  Career  Education  Project  Is  the  6ldest  of  t^ie  three  areas  cncompasstid 

,    ,    '  .               '      .  '      ■       I             "  I 

by  the  •program.  The  objrlous  strengths  within  the  awarenpss  component  In- 
cljude  (1)  the  Inservlce  element  and  (2)  the  guidance  component.  An  addl- 
itlonal  strength  Is  t(h6  icarc^r  educatlpn  materials  which  are  readily  avail- 


t^ail  of  the  foil 


.able  td  students  and  whllch  are  being  utilized  t*fToughout', 
elementary  programs.    Much  of  tTie  success  of  this  comp&nent  seems  to  .1 


rtecn* 


be 


attributed  to  the  presence  of  the  Career  Awareness  Resource  Teacher.  ^ 

If  there  is  a  weakness  within  the  awareness  component  at  Springfield, 
it  Is  the  apparent  lack  of  articulation  with  the  next  functional  leveL 
(cxpldratlon) .    Articulation  Is  needed  between  the  two  levels;  It  it 
Included  in  subsequent  project  planning  activities.  ^  . 

Objective  1.1:    Observe  programs  In^  fourteen  schools,  '  -\ 

Fourteen  (14)  elementary  schools  In  the  dififcrlct  participated  In 
Demonstration  Day  activities  during  the  year.'  Post  iMsltation  evaluations 


indicate  that  all  schools  pr^esented  commendable  projgrams. 

Objective  1.2;    Develop  and  implement  a  district  long-range  plan  defining 
fitdjBes  for  14  elementary  schc»ls.  ^ 


Completed  during  October,  1974,  and  it  Is  presently  being  implemented.- 

Object  1%  3»1:    ?fltab\islv  Cfi^reer  Awareness  Resource  Centers  for  i^se  by*  alt 
I      \     .        '    l6i|st  ^S^perlcetit  of  Che  slemeritary  teachers.  '  T 


/There  ls>po  ceat!,raltzed  resource 


an*  ct(M  tMU  i  hI  1/ed  t)hroughout| 


center  In  exlsjtence;  resource  ce 


the  14  eleiwntary  schools  within 


:he  distri 


ters 
t . 
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Objeetivc  \.Z:    CompUc',  card  -file  of  Career  Awareness  resources  «ynd  actlv 
Itics.         •  1     '  . 

A  card  file  of  Career  J^arcns^ss  resources  Is  nvai  1  ableNat  |  tlie  l)lstii^(f 

Cnffcer  Education  Office..  ,  ^  * 

•»  ■  • .     ■  ■  • 

*»  .  ■       ^  \.    .  - 

Objective;  3.3:    Make  resource^  center  m^ter ial^  avai lable  during  ai|iniHis tra-' 
"  tiqn  bulldl(ng  hours. 


\  ■ 


•     ^  Materials  are  a\/ailable.  v^v. 


OltJecUive^  3«A:    Collect /and  make  recommendaL  ions  about  commercial  ly\  pre-^ 
./     ,/^.^^pared^c^reer^eduQ^^ionlmdter/l^^^^  ^ 


Starter  tool  kits  are^ ^completed 


■  it 

.»d;  cdlinnierci 


A 


ally  prepared  careei 


cducaLtpn  niaLerials  have  bct-n  selected  *by  the  Building  Coordinators. 
Objective'  Provide  counselors  wltli  training  and  materials. 

All  Building  Counselors  and  Building  Coordinators  participated  in 
the  February  workshop  which  provided  them  with  training  and  materials .  Two 

outside^onsvl  tants  weje  brought  In,  to  conduct  the  worksliop  for  the  dj^i/if  lct 

■   r  '    ■        ■      '  ** 

Object  ive  j^.*2 :     Provide  eath  elementary  counselor  with  a  Career^  Awareness 
~  Guide  a|id  plnrt.  tor  its  utilization, 

A^l  elementary  cflrtiStielors  in  the  district  have  been  provided  with 

♦  *'  -  *  ' 

the  Cart^j;^  Awareness  Guide,  "  '  > 

^  .      •   -     ^ .'  '       ',         -  .  .  ' 

Objective  4.3:    Counselor  i.nservlce  in  decJsion-m(ik^lng  area. 

The  February  .workshop  for  Building  Counselors  and  Coordinatori^ 

..covered  in.nervlce  in  the  d<*cislon-making  areja. 

Objective  4.4:  'Maintain  f^le  of  pertinent  information  related  to  careers  / 
gulc|ance«  ^  j 


11  1  1 

A  card  file  of  Carcjer  Awarehesb  resources 


dlistrifct  career 


education  dff He. 


Is  ml 


int 


alnel  iti  the 
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Objective  A.5r    Ii^ervlce  In  test  Interpretation, 


\ 


A  D*C.E.  class  for  coi)||rselors  ^s  being  organized.    See  Objective  3.6 

under  Counselor  GoalJLs  for  additional  cdmmenje*.  ^ 

Objective  5.1;  Submission  of  staff-developed  plan  of  standardised  testing 

\^     ~  and  l^e^t  interpretation.  ^ 

See  Objective  4,5  comment.  — 

0lT^ctive  5.2;     Formulate  guidance  team  at  elementary,  junior  high  and 
senior  high  levels.  i  .  ll 

L ..  ..  .  \    ■  • 


See  Objective  2.1  under  Staff  Gioals. 


Objective  «5«3 !    Develop  a  cljdre  In  each  school  to  demonstrate  classroom 
*  guidance  techniques  and  materials^ 

No  formal  cadre  has  been  developed,  although  trained  people  are  . 

available  ^in  each  ;i|Chool.  V 

Objective  5.4;    Use  guidance  activities  and  materlAls.  to  Improve  student's 
self-awarelness  and  self-concept. 

.   ^  /  4 

There  appears  to  be  little  evidence  of  activity  covering  this 
objective,  even  though  approximately  100  elementary  teachers  who  prioritized 
career  awareness  goals  ranked  Self-Awareness  as  their,  first  or  second 
priority  from  a  llst..of  nine  (9)  Items.    They  also  indicated  that  Self- 
Awareness  was  their  top  emphasis  in  the  classroom.    In  the  future,  a  work- 
shop should  be  planned  for  teachers  in  the  use  trf,  guidance  actiyitlcs 
and  materials  on  Self-Awareness  'and  Self-Concept* 


STAFF  GOALS 

c^ve  l.l!  Ina 


Obiec^ve  11. If    Inseijvice  for  ^^^^  career  a ^arerjess  process. 

The  Career  AwajrenesB  iResource  T^a(:her  ( levoteii  i^bdiLit  65  percent  ^of 
'his  %ime  Wijrking  with  staff  and  j^tudents.    He  has  conduc 

Comtlnxilrfg 


|lme  W(|rking  with  stall  and  ||tucients.    He  |i 
room  demons t rat lohs  f<|)r  'all  tcadbers^In  the  1^  elementar| 


c  led  extended  cl 
ry  schools.  Com 


asis- 
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Education  claases  in  CarctT  Awareness  have  served  130  elemtMrt  .ry.tenclu*rs 
Iti  the  Springfield  district  thlH  school  year.  ^\ 

Ob4ective  2,1;     Identify  staff  members  to  developyplans  to  Implement  Career 
Awareness  process.  •  ^  ^ 

Building  Coordinator^  ,  are  .presently  vassigncd  for  all  Career  Aware- 
ness piograins  In  the  district.  /  '  . 
Objective  2.2;^   Kstablish  building  goals  and  specif y  |t|ime  limits.     -  "  f 

This  dbjective  is  being  implemc^nt^id  throVigh  the  loVg-range  plan^  ^ 
1  \  J 
for  the  district.  '  '  *  'V 

Olijectlve  l.l:     Identify  specif ic^areer  awareness  objectives  relating  to 
content  areas.  T 

There  hli^i  been  little  evidence  that^career  awareness  objectives  have 

becli  .related  to  content  areas.'  Plans  are  presently  being  formulated  to 

approach  thjs  problem  during  the  summer  workshop  sessioni^.  ^ 

Objective  4.1;    Develop  comprehensive  District  Career.  Awareness  project 
summary. 

Scheduled  for  completion  in  1976. 


ST'UDHN'r  GOAL 

Objective  1.1:  Instruct  students  in  Career "Awareness  Process  Guide  areas 
of  •'knowing/'  ••communication/*  "attitude/*  and'^^declslon- 
making." 


There       evidence  that  instruct  ion, covering  these  areas  is  on- going 
in  all  fourteen  buildings  within  the  district.    The  Product  Kvaluation 


^pLan  assessed  these  arenas  In 


jractes   I  and  6.    Section^  111  of  the  . present 


report  relates  to  this  ass^ssuent. 


5 
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4lf-awarene88  and  scJ  f-undcrstandlng  actlvlti.„  arc  Inch^ed  J„  ' 
the  ins|/ructlonahpro8ran..s       allf  U  buildings.    The  Product  Evaluatio.. 
•assesseil  these  areas  In  grades  3  and  6.  , ^ 

■O^yi^:    Jav.  .achpudont  investlgj.te  »ore  than  one  accupatlonal 
^hls^  i,  h^^g  implemented  m  air  fourteen  buildings.  ^  ^ 


Y      This  appears  to  be  Implemented  acToss  the  District.  ' 

All  .chool.  have  Included  this  1„  their  progr™..  (The  Product 
Ev«,u.,l„„  .es...ed  d.cUl„„-„„M„g  skills  ,.  .  p.rt  of  t^e  May.  1,75 
"»l„g  for  grade,.  3  .„d  67    The  results  are  rep„rt«i  1„  ^ecUon  ,„. 

^^■^^  ."'.u'trlp'X'h^d:  «       '>"•'  "-""y 

^lleld  trip  which  demonstrates  one  aspect  of  Career  Awarcnoa 

A  tiVal  Of  «60  field  trips  hav»  been  taken  by  elementary  , 

•tudents  this  year.    They  covered  a  variety  of  occupational  areas. 
OUcctJv.  J^,    ,,a.e^.ach  classroom  visit  representative  trd^^rl.ate 

Th*re  have  been  201  con-unity  resjurce  vlsltatlV  "  ele,«„tary 
schdMs  Since  October. 
P'\beJ^vjBja  y   Hav6  8tu(Jentf8  Idendll 


occupa  Ipif  for  each  taett 


Thl«  was  worked 


on  during  Spring 


nttasttiLg  work  settings  Ld  an 
•  ng.k       1/^  ^ 

(Ifermil  19  >5.  ' 


I  ■ 


17« 


PPAyyy^'^y,  \-J  -     ^i-^vc  sludohts  identify  corresponding  Jlfe  rul 

This,  was  acronipl  Ished  during  Spring,  1974,  and  is  not  sc 
this  yqur.  '  .       ,  , 


schcdiiNc 


commuimTty  U)AJ.  ' 

PJU£cy^.ljJ  ^    Involve  citizen  advisory  oKparent  commJjilocs,       '  - 
y  There  Is  no  formal  citizen  advisory  or  parent  gtoup  organized  at 


the  elementary  level.  ^ 

/ 

Objective  1,2;     Inform  community  of  career  avrarenes3  program. 

Some  publicity  Is  bein^  generated  through  the  local  newspaper, 
bulletins  and  other  media.     A  slide-tape  prlyjram  covering  "Career  EdiSlatiun 
In  Spring! I.eld"  has  been  developed  for  use  in  presenting  thp  project  actlv-  ^ 
ItieH  to  community  groups. 

ASS^SSMKNT 

Object lve^j.l:     Report  School  Sentiment  index  results^ 

Completed  In  May,  1975. 
^*>l^>±Lv^:J,-7.-     H^ve  students  demonstrate  group  problem-solving  tasks. 

The  Product  KvalMrnrlon  used  the  Group  Problem  Solving  Tasks  (GP^T) 

Inntniment  to  assess  all  3rd  and  6th  graders  in  the  district.    See  Section  111. 

Objective  1.3;    Show  changes  iii  staff  priority  concerning  Career  ^Awareness 
goals. 

i  ^  ' '  ' 

Sec  Objective  5^4  comment.    1^  ,  ' 

OiuW'tlve  lU:    Show  changes,  in  staff  evaluation  concerillng  participation 
In  the  Career ^Awareness  Process,  i  ; 

^  n   .  . .    *  i  '  .  ^ 

A  a^|l  f-evaluatlon  pro^redure  was  scheduled  fo|:  staff  during  Spring^term. 


ERJC       .    •  .        •  ,i7i( 
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  \      '        KKPi^ORATQRY  COMPONENT    .  • 

I  '  '  ■'  -  ■  ■  • 

The  Inciorpchratlon  of  the  "AdyisojjpAdvlsee"'  program  within  the  Explor- 
atory Component  is  perhaps  the  most  positive  change  which  has  taken ^ lace 
following  the  Establishment  of  ^he  building  coordinator  assignments.  This 
program  seems,  to  be  bridging  ^he  gap  between  the  project  and  the  Junior  Hi^h 
sfeaff.    Committment  by  staff  at  this  level  should^  be  lorlj^comlng  as  a  result 
of  thoflfe  .changes*  <  (  ^  ^   •  -  .  * 

In  terma^of  curricula,  the  Junior  high  has  aWays  been  a  difficult  • 
level  to  deal  with.    Although  the  use  of  SUTO£  is  widespread  in  the  programs 


it  does  not  in  Itself  constitute  the  orily  career  education  experience  which 
is  relevant  to  this  age  gcoup  of  children.    Some  new  career-oriented  pro- 
grams  have  been  developed  for  the  Springfield  Junior  highs  including  the 
areas  of  graphic  communicatiohs ,  a  career  course  for  7th  graders,  an^  a 
home  econpmics  class  for  boys.    Other  carejf-orlented  programs  should  be 
developed  as  tlihe  and  budget  pcripit.  \  »    *  • 

The  inservice  element  of  the  Exploratory  Component  lA  making  progress 
but  it  still  falls  short  of  the  standard,  established  in  the  Awareness 
Component*    Progress  is  being* made  in  strengthening  the  inservice  of  junioi^ 
high  school  teachers;  much  improvement  shCAild  be  observed  as  each  building 
begins  to  develop  autonomous  inservice  activities  during  ISTS^lb.  The 
summer  workshop/  including  campus  credit  work  at  Oregon  State  Ufiiverslty 


by  fiv*  (5) 


^ [)ringfield  Sjunior  high  staff,  should  brlAg  a1)0Ut  much  improlvc- 


^ment  during  tpe  next  scho^l^  yf^r.  I  | 


( 


J 
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Ohjirt  I  vf  1. 1:.    Provide  t  h  C>  opportunity  for  ohscrvat  Idu  uf   txii.lliir'  P««» 
yj :m\ii   In  Springfield.  *  i 

AU  four  Junior  high  schooly  in  Lhi'  (Ilstridf^purt  u*  Ipati'd  in  lioinori- 

stratlon  Day  activities  during  tTie  report  period.    A  total  of  79  visitorj^ 

have  oUservl^d  the  Junior  high  school  programs  iincc  OctobGr. 

Objective  1.2:     Develop  and  Implement  a  district  long-range  plan  defining 
"j  stages  of  idevelopment  for  thc^Aiur  Junior  hlgii  schot)ls. 

^     f     ,  Completed  in  Octpber  and  presently  being  implemcntc(J[.^  Upgrading 

'will  Be  accomplished  this  summer.*  ^ 


Objective  1.3;  .Develop  procedures  for  achieving  an  exemplrffV'caV^Vt^}^-; 
~  •  ploratibn  prograpi  in  operation  in  all  four  Junior  high' 

.  :     Bdhobls •  .  • 


V. 


9 

Building  Coordinators  hold  the  key  to  the  sii^cess  of  tlvis  objective. 
At  present,  time  is  the  critical  factor.    The  ratio  of  Building  Coordinators 
to  teachors  at-  the  Kxplaratory  level  is  about  :^A0;  the  ratio  for  the 
elementary  level  is  about  1:151    During  1975-76,  the  u6c  of  secondary 


resour^f!  teachers  sliould  Improve  the  factors  aqpociated  with  this  object  f^v. 
Objective  2>1:    Selpct  building  coordinators  for  each  of  the  foiOr  schools. 

Completed.     See  1.3.  '  ' 

Objective  2.2:     Form  an  advisory  committee  composed  of  bjTbsl^ng  coordinators 

C^mj^Te t^l .    The  Advisory  Committee  tne'ets  once  a  monCTK  to  pl«in  Qud 

^    *       '  *.    .  . 

evaluate  the  project's  progrcssi.         .  ►   •  . 

*     %.    ■  ' 

*     '         ^     '  •  •  .  .  . 

Object  I ve  2.3:    Develop- and  implement  staff  training  and  orientation  through 
Inse'rviee  in  the  Exploratory  %pro<*cfl8 .  :^         '  *  '  ^ 

yari(»us  Inservlce  ac^lviiti^ps  Itnvc  been  conducted.  iiicludlAg^i72^duy 

work  for  now  teachers,  2-day  v^rkshops  for  all  staff  at  the  beginning  of 

^'  '  Ml*  \ 

scliool  .  and  %  release  days  fiihrc|uighaut  the  year.    A  sixth  grade  -Open  House 
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was  also  conducted.  Twenty-three  staff,  participated  iaa'D.C.E.  class  on 
Career  ExplorarJon.  ^  ^ 

COONS KU)I<  C0/V1,S  * 

*  *  .        '  ■  - 

7)bjcctive  3,1-:    Provide  'counselors  with  training  and  materials. 
■  Sec  District  Objective  1.2. 

Objective  3*3:    Counselors  will'  sei^ve  as*  resource  peJple  to^tafjd  In  ilici 
^arc|a  pf  deciflion-makltig  process.      '  ^ 


Completed  in  August ,  1974.  -  . 

Objective  3*4:     Counselors  will  maintain  a  file  of  information  related  to 
" 'career*  guidance' which  can  be  used  by  students,  staffs  and 
parents.  *  '   

r 

Information  and  matetidls  arc  located  In' the  individual  buildings. 

TIiIh  objective  has  been  completed.  ^ 

Object  ivc  3.5:    Provide  a  minimum  of  three  hours  of  inservice  in  th^  con- 
tent and  use  of  the  district  Guidance  Materials  Handbook. 

Completed  in  May,  1974. 

Objective  3.6t  '  Demonstrate  test  interpretation  for  standardi/.ed  test 
results  to ^parents. 

School  counselors^  have  submitted  building  .plans  for  tekt  interpre- 

tation  to  students  and  parents*    Tjiese  plans  are  ^on  file  in  the  Office  of 

Student  Services.    Jncervlce  was  proA/ided  for  elementary  counselors  the 

Stanford  Achievement  Tests  during  May,  1975.    Staff  ins^vlce  was  also 

pTovided  in  several  of  tho  elementary  schools  by  Jim  Swan^on,  Lane  I.t.D. 

.  •         ♦  ■* 

and  by  counselors  in-  other  si;hool6..  i 

0  .)Ject  i  yo  3  .  7  :    Coordinate  d4»'velopment  of  an  education  and  career  pjann.l^n|j 
program  for  staff  to  work  with-MStlidqnts . 

'         ■.  ■  ♦ 

This  objective  has  been,  implemented  and  is  a  continuous  process. 
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STAbF  COftl.S 


f 


egratloniis  not  compiecc* 

junior  high  8taif  In  ohcs/ 
rith  career  opportMnilies. 


Objective  1\ 1;    Select  a  core  6f  Icdderahlp  rcsponslhlq  for  plana Ing  aiul 
Implementing  a  total  staff  Involvement. 

"  ^  t         ■  ' 

BuiJdlnt?  coordinatorH  arc  presently  using  dopartmenl  level  personnel 

In  their  planning.  .  , 

Objective  1.2:    Integrate  career  education' units  into  the  curricula. 

I  Although  some  progress  la  being  made,  inCegrationi is  not  cbmpletc, 

^^'^  •  I  •        •     . '  . "         -I  ,  /  ;  ■  -  '  ^  " 

Objective  1.3:    Develop  a  proceds  for  involving 
coordination  of  sjiec if ic  areas  w 

See  Objective  1.1  comment. 

Object iv^  l.A:    Review  career  exploration  materials  and  generate  an  actjv- 
~     ity  plan  which  can  be  Implemented  into  classrooms. 

Completed  in  Augiiat ,  1974.    The  Junior  High  School  Activity,  Booklet 

1«  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher'a^^^^        utilized  during  release  days. 

Objective  2.1;     Implement  use  of  Guidance  Materials  Handbook  by  junior  high 
staff.  * 

The  Guidance  Materials  Handbook  has  bden  provided  to  each  Junior 
Hi$h  School  teacher.  , 

Objective  2.2:    Develop  a  program  of  student-staff  interaction  and  guidance 
'  processes  at  the  junior  high  liftyel. 

The  Advisor/Advisee  programs  fulfill  thla  objective.    Three  (3)  . 

junior  high  schools  operated  Advisor/Advisee  programs  in  1974-75;  the 

4 

fourth  (Springfield  Junior  High)  will  impleftient  the  program  during  1975-76. 

Objective  2.3:    Implement  a  program  of  instruction  in  decision  making  at 
^  each  secondary 'school.  •» 

HI 


Activity  was  noted  in^thiii  area  |^t  Thurston 


Ugh  School  (see 

Obiectiire  4i2  domment),  and  in  the  DlvejrBlfled  Occlipatidn  class  at' 
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^    SjJrlngf  lel'd  Hlghl  Schpol.    Ac  S^tl|igf i<?ld,  Decision  Making rln^trucl^lonal 
nmteriala  .wore  iii^^    during  19 7*4-fS^5i    SieVeral  Jjiniibr  High  i^chool  Inst ruttors 
iucorporated  d^^^islon' making'  iriAttf^cJtion  1^^^^^  classes  during  . 

^  '  r        \,     '  r-'r.'^. '  -r.'  ' .       *      >  "    ■  • 

%QjAJ>V-<^  fv^,        ;    Submi^sslQi)  by  cbjunselors  In  eaph*^  school  of  a  staff- 

'  developed  plan  j©f  standardlzed'  teig ting  arid  Interpretation 

*to  studeitts  an4lparehts>   ;     ,  '       '  * 

.  .  ■  -^.  ■        >  •■     - '  .■■   ■  /  ■   r  •  .  ' 

SucK  plans  are  on  ffiie  £n  the  Office  oiEl  Student  Services  for  most 
•   RrhoQls  Im  the  Otstyict*    '                                  '  • 

"  Object  lvti^2  .  !^:-    FoVtnulate  guidance  tea^JS  at '^^ll  levels  to  plan  and  Itnjplement 
\'     gutda4ce  procedures*/;^  '                   ■  .  ' 

.        Nti  formal  guidance  team  hasi  been  eatibllsii^d.     Guldance^\procedurcs  ' 

.        -        •  "        -  X  -    '  'if    ■  -    -   '    ■  ■        'i'  -       -  /' 

are  placnied  and  Implemeatecl  "^ti^^ii^ ^^^m^or  High  School^uldance  me^ 


Hl.'^  : 


Ivleiuentary  and  Junior  High  cc/uhsel^^r  meet  monthly,  at  which  (time  they 
dl<?cuas  guldances^.rocedures' rtflat^       the*ProJect*    Some  of  the  elementary, 
junior  hlghi  and  se^plpr  high  counselors  serve  as  Building  Coordinators, 
iiHsIstlng  to  Imp leihent  guidance  objectives.    >  . 

■\  ,  ■'     ■     -  .  ^ "'   •        .    /."'"■       ■  .  '  ^ 

Objective  2^6;     Pevelop  a  cadre  of  personnel  In  each  school  to  r^ecelve 

tralrtlng. to  aQmon^trate  classroom  guidance  techniques, and 
materials.  *  /  , 

Building  coordliiatots  and  cov^nselors  received  training  to  meet  this  . 

'       '  .  •  •  '  .     .       ■  . "  ' 

objective.     D.C.E,  "courses  arni  workshops  for  staff  have  been  conducted  to 

-■  ■  '  ■  .  •■  *      "  . 

strengthen  this  objective.  ^  ^ 

Objective  3.1;    Pro\/lde  each  staVf  member  the  otpportunlty  to  develop  and 
formujlate  the  Inter- relationship  of  his  subject  area  with 
career  education, 

No  such  progress  is  evldeuced  for  this  objective. 
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^Objective  4 .1  :     Develop  loader^  rcsponslb^^c  for  providing  guidance  for 
/  I     '  *  ''^'"".r"'  ih  relnr  tnV.  <ipocific  job  .experiences  to  subject  ;in»ns. 

•,f,  .  -  The  KulldlnR  Coord  li.;itors  are  cons'ldered  at;  the  leaderH  rcspim.s:Iblf 

for  carrying',  but  this  object  ive.     No^formal  tralnln'g .programs  have  been 

conducted  with  the *staff .  ^ 

STUDKN'r  COALS  ■  ^  * 

Objective  1.1:    Provide  for  interaction  in  small  groups  with  peers' and 
•  '  teachers 1 

The  Adviaor-Advisee  program ^Is .getting  underway  this  y^ar  and  it 

appears  to  be  a  promising  vehicle  for  implementing  the  objective.     It  vas 

Incorporated  into  four  (A)  seconci^ry  schools  during  1974-75;  it  wj.ll-be^ 

utilized  In  all  six  <6>  Secondary  programs  during  1975-76,       T  - 

Objective  1.2;     Provide  opportunity  for  all  students  to  explore  their  own 
Ji-       '        ~7  -        ^    Interest?'.  —  ^ 

.  Both  the  SinOK  program  and  the  Ad^isor-rAdvisee  staff  provide  tor  ^ 

'  "         /  rt         '  '    '  ■  ■     ■  ' 

^    •       Student  expl oration  .of  Interests.      -  . 

Objective  2^:     Provide  opJ)ortunit  ies  for  interact  ion  in  small  groups^witti 
5^  '    .  -   peers  and  teachers.  .      »  ^ 

See  comment  under  Objective  1,1-  ^  r 

Objective  2.2:v   Use  resource  people.. 

Comple^^d  through  the  usual  3UT0E  classes.     In  addition.  71  resource 
y  ■ 
^  people  paid  visits  to  the  junior  highs  to  share  experiences  with  students. 

Junior  high  students  wenf  on  86  ficld^ trips  during  the  period..  The  disfrict 
is  becoming  InvaLved  in  developing  a  Metropolitan  Resource  package  with 
adjacen^-  communities.  ~~       ^  i  • 
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Obji^ct  Ly^  3.1;     Involve  students  with  teachers  and  parents  In  discussion, 
evaluation,  and  decision-making.  •  .^j^ 

'l-h(  rr,,is  no  evidence  that  lliis  is  opej.'^tipnal  iintl  tliete  is\no  ' 

orKaiiized^  plan  for  this  at  present.  .  "  •  • 

^W/X^  lyjl^^^?.-     Provide  "hands-on"  work  bxpericnccs  for  students. 

All  four  of  the  junior  high  schools  have  well  developed  industrial 

"nrtH^  home  economics ,  and  byslhess*^  education  pro^grams  that  have  been  In* 

'operation  for  a  -number^of  years.    The  involvement  Is  excellent. 


Objective  3.3:    Assist  teachers  in  relating  their  sUb/ect  to ^careers  and 
^  td  develop  instructional  objectives.      „  ,  ^ 


Dlst  rlcC  *-area  meetings  have  been  held  for  the  Industrial  Arts  ^rea. 
The  Fall  inscrvice  was  related  to  this  objective.*    This  continues  to  be  a 
part  op  each  re.lea8e  day  activity.  * 

Objective  3.4;    Develop  a  more  positive  attitude  ^students  toward  work. 

No  attitude  scale  has  been* developed  for  this  lev61;  however,  the 
t^resent  9th  grade  assessment  relates  to  this  factor.    SUTOE  provides 
■^tuueiitH  with  experience  in  this  area. 

^^l^X^5.^XY£JfL'A'    Organize  formal  instruction  whereby  all  j  unior /high  /  students, 
have  the  opportunity  to  explore  <:areers.        \  \ 

The  SUTOK  clans  Is  an  dn-^olng  process  and  provides  for  this  pbjec-^^ 

Live  by  having  students  expLoce  many,  different,  Hl'nds  of  occupations,  Exper- 

iences'  are  also  provided  through  the  q^ffice  occupations  and  elementary 

a{dt»'^rt)j^ams .  ^       *  .      '  *  . 

object  lvj.v  4^.^:  . 'Prepare  teachers  to  relajxf  their  subject  to  careers. 

ThevFall   inservicc  and  the  jrt lease  day  inse/viccs  related  to  this 

'  '      '  ii-  ■  - 

ol>)fCtiVe.  y.  , 


mi 


XJ 


ObjQ^tivcs  4.3,  A..  A,  and  4.5 : 

.    These  object ives  relate  to  the  on-going  SlTfOK  classes, 
hav''^.  been  Impl^cmenteil  In  the  past  and  a     WB.11  established^. 


All  of  them 


♦ 


r  < 
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PRt:PAllATION  COMPONKNT 


I^j  the  past  two  y§ars,  botl/the  Awareness  and  th^Exploratory  compon^ts 

*  '     ^  '  \.  • 

have  taken  priority  over  the  Prepara^Qlon  Component  at  SpWn^field.  Very 

"  ■  r>       .  '\'  ■>» 

little  of  the  Project's  funding  has^gpne  to  the  cluster  prWrams  within  tTie 
district;  hence,  they  have  changed  very  little  during  the  ye^r.    The  cluster 
programs  at  Thurston  and  Springfield  reach  approximately  A3  percent  o^  the  ^ 
student  enrotlment.    tong-range  plans  have  now  been  developed  for  thfe 
Preparatten  Cconponent  and  Building  Coordinators  are  functioning  Within 

each  of  the  t*wo  schools  within  the  district.    The  guidance  and  counseling 

-I     "  ;      ■  • 

processes  are  beting  formulated  and  implemented  for  the  two  schools.  ^ 

A  major  contribution  to  the  Preparation  Component  has  been^ the  addi- 

tioci  6f  the  PoBt-S^^ool  Pl'aceiBeht  Tnfbrmiatlon  Specialist  to  the'fltaff. 

Tliirt  pofiltlori^was  made  posfikiblc  through  the'coopeVativc  funding  tef fort  by 

\Uv  State  Department  and  the  project,    kach  of  the  high  schools  benefit 

i  \  '  ■       -  % 

from  thlrt  ^L^ff  addition,  and  the  position  will  take. on  a  more  prominent 

'  ■■  * 

role  n«  more  school  leavers,  l^rn  ab^Mt  the  function  af  the  program. 


ObJoL  t  ivc  1 . 1 :     Provi'cJr'  for  observation  of  career  preparation  programs. 

-•^    ^  '  *  ^        *  ' 

Both  Hcnloir  high  schools  piirtlclpaBed  in  Demonstration  Day  activities 

s        ■    •    ^  ^-^     ,  ^  \  '  \         *  ■  ■ 

^cJurlng  the  ^edr.    Since  Januq^ry .  1975,  7,0  visitors  came  to  tW  school^  to 

view  jprcparatlojH  activities.  ^  i  ' 

^    ■  1.         »      '     '  ■  '  * 

Objective  2,1;    Select  building  coordinators  from'^ach  of  the  two  high 

schools.  ^       1  '  *^  ^  ' 

Coordinators  have  been  selected;  project  administrators  meet  with 
/    them  monthly.    Two  resource  teachers  are  being  made -available  <|urlng  the  1975-7€r 
school  year;  they  will  each'^be  scheduled  one-half  time  to  thip  assignment. 


ail 
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c  ■ 

.ObJ^H  tlvd  Develop  leadership  structuiH;  fiom  each  btitldlW 

Idliij^  f:i>brtljnnt6rsjnc^wlt    Bullclh^g  UcparlmeiiL  personnel  m, 

m\-eo\i\g  bnnis.for  planning  purposesir    No  other  .formal  Structure  la  evident. 

Objf  cl  tve;  2V3:    Develop  and  implement  l^n^-range  plans.  v_  • 

Completc^d  In  August^  1974..    Long-range  plans  are  presently  being 

*  Implemented*  .  Revisions  and  up^latlttg  wlli  tAkc JpXace  this^unto^  will 

available  for  Board  adoption  In  October, 

Objective  %        Obtain^  student  evaluation  througir*fdllow-up  of  all-^^^^^^ 
leavers . 

'  Comprchenjalvi?  follow-up  studies  hav^TSeen  conducted  at. 9-month  and 

.  '  .  "  •  ' 

2-year  intervals  following  graduatloo  during  1972  and  1973.    The  9-month 

foilow-up  results  arc  being  qnjjlyzcd  for  the  197A  graduatl^^  classes. 

Objective _A.l'     Submit  a  written  plan  ^or  demonstrating ^roup  guidance 
/  materials  or  techniques. 

Completed  In  April .  197A.    No  f urthtfr.  work  Is  contemplated  In  this 


nrca. 


Objective 4.2;    Counselors  bi     Ing  as  resource  people  to  staff  In  the  area,  , 
of  Jeclsibn-making  process, 

Thurston'lllginscbool         a  teatn  formed  to  make  group 'cate|r  d'ecJ.aloa- 

mnktnr^  avail oble  to  all  sophomores.    To  date,  over  200  students  have  partlc- 

lpatf<l  in  tlH"  progpam.     Studtrats  are  schedulird  liitir  small,  groups  ^wl^h-.a^out 

*       ft         '  ■  ■ »  • 

lA  teachers  being  assigned  as  ftroup  leaders;    At  Springfield  High  School, 
Bobbie  Newman  has  been  available  to  assist  teac]iers  In  Careei*"DectBlon* 
Making  ,nctivl tics.    All  counsc^prs  assist  in  the  Interpretitloti  of  G.Ap.T.B. 


test  results.^ 
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.Objoci  Ivi*  M.iint  .ilu  a /f  i  le  o(  pcrtlnont   luformaLiof)  related  to'carefere 

guhinnc  e .  ^  ^     .  ' 

Affile  of  l\j  format  ion  is  maintiHiicil  In*  each  building.  Springfield 

High  St^i»dT  present  ly  hsMjj  a  Careers  Center  in  operation.     Kach  hlgli  school 

\\i\H  a  fi^Mjii<;elor  who  maintains  a  file  of  career  Information. 


^J^J*l^'.Ux^l  Counselors  demoastrate  ability  -tc^  interpret  test  results 

for  ^ill|  standardized  tests  at  various  grade,  levels. 

'  Tills  Is  being  carried  out  through  the  secondary  guidance  meetings  % 

( 

and  tlirouf;h  release  day  nctj  v  i  t  ies .     In  addition,  counselo^rs  from  each  of 
the  'li^-li  .schools  took  a  D.C.K.   course  covering  the  administration  and 
int  rTprt-t  u  f  on  uf  I  he,  C .  A.  T  .  H  .  V 


<'J»J<  <  '         '» .  ) :     Counsjelors  cDordiriatJe  tiayi  l upment  of  an  educational  ahd  ^ 

planning  pru^rram  for  staff  ti?^  WQ,rk  with  studei:>tis^.:^ 

C{>unselors  atu;l  adnilniKt-i^'-ators  m^t  for  fotir' (4^>  d^ys  of  planning 

d^irtnr.  whirl!  t  ime  forms  Vo^e  devtrlopc.d  f€>r  educate  aiid  Career  pldnnln|(. 

'^U>VT^y}^!^5/J  '     I^pvelop  ^  program  of  student^^tatr' interaction  and,  guidance 
•  proccrtMes.  ■"  \  . 


Our Inj;.  1972i"7j,  'all       j  .omores  and  .Innlofs  at  Springfield  High  School., 
wt  i  r  hivcvlvpd  In  guldr  [^.rnups .     Both  high  sdiools  plan  to*  have  all  students^ 


and  mcif.t  staff  part  i;^j  pat  In^  In  guide  groups  during  the  1975-76  year. 
()l)Jvi  ♦  i  ve      ?  :     Iniploment  a  program  of  inst  ruction  on  doclsion-mf\Hlng. 

A  reaming  paela?(ge  requiring  about  -two  hours  of  study  tlm(B  has  been 
written  foV  Instructing  students  ii»  decifdon-making  experiences.     It  is 
now  In  the  hands  of  all  high  sch(H)l  teachers.  . 


^^f*ll^yJ-Jy!^l  Submit,  a  staff-developed  plan  of  standardised  testing  and 

test  Interpretation  to  students  and  parents. 

Flans  from  eiich  school  are  on  file  In  the  Office'of  Student  Services. 
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fmulatf  a,  ji^uldaiuv   Ci'jt.i  to  pJiin  atid  implement  guidance 


A  >  lil'i     o/tean;  h;is  beep  .f(^rmul  at  lJ  at  iat:h  of  tiie  high  schools.  . 

ihji.ut  tvv  Itvclop  a  caiire  of  peisonnt*!  in  each  school  to  receive 

■raining,  to  demons Lp^tX!  t  lassroom  guidance  techniques 
|nd  materials,      /  / 

sr  ii!  r  bavjl'  becai  idqnt>flcd  in  ea<-h  building;  however,  no  other 

f  ^  ■^"'^  ■  f 

I  .    y  .\ 
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fi'l. I N  ;r  ^'.1  :  |  fflciu  I  fy  Uisadvaot aged  students  .y^' 

^   A  ?^ysf (»rl  bnfi  been  d^J^veloped  to  Identify  certain  types  of  disadvan- 

t^>*<i  i^iicloft' f>  f    This  has  been  cumplvlod  at  Thurston  High-School  in  the 
\ 

a  «^  I'/^atloa  iireas  for  low  ability  math  students  and  at  Springfield 

li!>'L  l/i  ipJu^tr.Ial  Education  and  Food  Service  fur  EMR  Students. 

ir  V;  ^  OS  <^^eJ  i  as  projacted  goals  for  vl97*)-* 76  ,  are  <ivallable. 

2  :    .{(iunt  i  t  y  worKsliops,  services,  and  materials  needed  to  bring 
CafVer  Kducation  progra\)i^  to  a  irtodel  status  as  designed 
hy  tht'  Statu  Department  of  Kducatibu. 

ihu'  l!,  fiif  iishu'  the  MorthwcHt  Evaltiation  Report  and  are  work^ 

ill  r  f  f  1 4  uc  lA's .     Workshops  have  ht  t-n  set  up  to  facl  lit^i^  this 

Vi^j       •        .      (lie  rin^t    ri'latc'J  activity  dirVctt'd  toward  this  obj.^tivc  is  ^the 

M  hi»dii  1  I'll   for  scvLMi  (/)  days  in  Au[;ust,   1975.  P'ormal 

/•f.UMjit    if[li<ing  the  Sl)K  Asse.ssment  (aii^cie 'wl  i  1:  be  discussed  at  that 

.  ■  •  .  r> 

Mit.     :(  ^i^ial  otiiCM  workshops  8Vc  pi  tinned  which  relate  to  this  objective., 

!  •«  r   rcvCinl   activities  roraicd  to  this  area  include  (i)  planning 
i  M   a    ..M  cu(up.uloii  clustof,   {).)  visits  to  the  model  accounting  cluster 

.  ♦  !!   1  ^1  !.rh^.()l  (PcM  t  lai\il )  ,   ( *))  pro^ision-fot,  funds  for  building 

'  I  vr !   '^iMri   educalton  iiioterlalSi  and  the  sponsorlnp,  of  a  food  sVrvlce 

<  .'  ■ 

!!?:lMw».ir   to  attend  a  workshi^p   in  Poitland.  ^ 

■  ■      \     .  •   ■   ■  • 

•    •  1,9 1 

i_ 
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PLACEMENT  COMPONFjnr 


.  niSTKlCr  GOAI.S  '  ^  ,  - 

Oljjfi  U  vc-  J^.l :    DiMiionHtrnLc  completf  plnccmcnl  procedure.  " 

Materials  have  been  developed  and  used  for  Demonstration  Days,  A 
sJ Ido  presentation  on  placement  is  being  utilized  with  students. 

P>Jg£SJLve  1.2;    Demonstrate  World  of  Work  adjustnient  group  gufda^ice  pro- 
cedures. 

« 

Procedures  should  be  made  to  counsel  students  who  havc^ been  placed 
on  Jobt?  through  the  program.,  * 

P!U,^J:L^.y£j:^:    Demonstrate  the  use  and  value,  qf  an  advisory  committee 
in  report-lng  1.1  and  1.2, 

The  Placement  Advisory  Committee  meets  as  needed  to  review  and 
aaaisL  in  the  planning  of  future  placement  activities  and  events.  The 
committee  appears  to  be  very  effective  in  the  implementation  of  the  objec- 
tive. ' 

STUi)KNT-ST/(l:F  COALS  * 
PMeeiivciAil:    Develop  complete  placement  assistance  for  all  school  Ifeavcrs, 

The  Post-School  Placement  Information  Specialist  has  organized  and 
la  Implementing  placement  assistance  for  school  leavers^    See  l.A  for  pub-. 
1  Idly  efforts.  ^  ' 

9kiSL^S^ys^.l^l:    Make  all  students  aware  of  post-8cho9:i  training  ppport un- 
ities • 

Mrs.  (^lovcland  has  discussed  post-school  opportunities  with  both 
IndlviilualB  ond  with  classes  from  each  of  the  senior  high  schools.    She  has 
couoHclcd  200  students  Individually  to  dnte;  most  of  whom  are  still  enrolled 
at^nc  or  the  high  schools.    Mrs.  Clevclnud  works  Closely  with  counselors 


.    \     \        .         . .     .    .  •  ^  — 

'  and  bulltiVng  coordinators.    To  date  the  Vorat  ional  Information  and  Flar  r.^ 

'  \  •  ^  •    ^  -  I- 

inent  office  has  placed       applicants.  * 

Objective  l\3;    Develop  methodology  for  group  guidance  process  to  assist 
\       School  leavers. 

There  has  been  a  problem  of  getting  groups  of  school  leavens  to-  • 
Kfther.    A  workshop  dealing  with  this  object  Ivo^^s  held  on  June 

Objective  1 .4;    Publicize  above  services. 

Local  county  publicity  has  come  primarily  from  S»fingfleld  News 
articles  and  the  scnto^^lglh  school  newspapers.    A  schedule  of  publica- 
tion topics  Juis  been  established  between  the  Springfield  fifogram  and  thi 
Springfield  Nc^wa  for  the  1974-75  school  year.    Public  exposure  has  als: 
been  made  tlirough  brochure  advertising. 


I 
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The  iii.iadiiU«  that  a  product  typo  atiscssment  be  fijcorporatcd  Intp  the 
SprltreflrlTi-l^T^Jcct  was  prompted  thtpuBji^^fr'toft  Guidelines  for  thp 
Kv«luatlon*of  Career  Education  I'ro.^i'SUu**    The  work  statement  for  the 
Ifreflent  \»p»'88ment  called  fpt'' the  development  and  Impldjentatlon  of  an 
cvalunt^n  plan" whiclr'would  assess  the  cxtcflt  of  accomplishment  .in  aix^ 
of  the*  ^tcpme  areas  spedlflOdMn  the  Guidelines.    "Hiese  outcOiflo  areas 


•  3 

arc  as  follows:  * 


^       1.  ,  The  extent  tf  which  students  who  have  participated  In  ,the  project 
t  '  demonstrate  fen  IqproasQ  In  selC-awareness  in  relationship  to  thc^ 

yorld  of  work  in  grade  levels  ;3,  6,;  9  and  12. 

«^ 

"  '2.    The  extJSot  to  which  atudents  who  have  participated  in  t)»e  project 
^*    deinon»trate  an  incrA*ed  awareness  of,  and  .knowledge  about,  work 
nl  .grade  levels  3,  6^9  and^l2. 

3.  The  extent  to  ArfhTch  students  who  have  partiV:il>ated .  iiv  the  project 
demonstrat*  lilcrenscd  competency  in  career  decision-making  skills 
at  grade  levell^  9  and  12.  •  ^  / 

'4.  ^lie  extent  to  which  students  who  participated'  in  the*  pjrojecf  and 
who  left  the  ptoject  schools  were  placeTl  in  a  paid  oC(f^patton,  In 
furtUcr  education,  or  in  unpaid  work  that  wat| consistent  wit>  their 
If      '    t'icn  current  career  choice,  at  all  gjlrade  levAs  by  schcrol  year. 

'i.    Th*"  ejctenf^o  which  the  number  and  type  of  Job  preparation  oppor- 
tunities (lncludii>g  work  experience  and  coofierative  educQ^iOR 
^  opportiWRles)  have  been  expanded  for  young  .people  in  gitedes  10 
-       tl|ruuKh.l2A  '  .   '         ■  ^  -/ 

6.    The  financial  resojirces  {.roifBccUon  •lA2(c)  bf  >art  D  of  pA,.  90-*76, 
that  were  expended  at  each  o\  the  .grade  level  breakouts  fot  the 
current  year.         .  '  .  "  \ 

,  Ueiause\f  many  special  concerns  regarding  the  relevancy  of  suggeHted 
instruments  Jot  use  In  the  Springfield  program  as  well  as  time-frame 
coaside^loiiM  for  pre-t'esting,  the^l^mary  aim       the  1974-75  assessment 
was  focused  tflTard'the'design  of  a  system  for  collecting  data  ^lir^ng 
.«ubHequki>  yeai^.     For  the  most  part',  the  product  evaluat  loff  effort       .  ^ 
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llicludpd  the  field  testing  of  seleeced  fpscjrumencs. which  were -considered 


to  be.  fitpproprlatc  to  the  Springfield  Project. 


•A. 


c 
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Th^  si  andardlziur  test  ing  Which  was  conduct ed  in  tfie.^}>rlnj',rield  J^rhaol 

District  //19  during  the?  Spring  of  1975  cstabl/shed  a  stativStlcal  base  for 

^     '   ^  y^^ 

thf  1975-76  scliool  Veivf^nd'for  futuhre  evaluations.    The  tt^'^ting  fq;r 

'       {'  ^.^-^L^  ^  ^    ■      ■  ■       ■  'v- 

meeting  the  Exemplarj^^Pjf^*^ct  requirements  were  completed  in  aidd^tibn  to 
'e  regularly  scheduled  assessments  which  have  ordinarllV  been  a  part  6f 
the  District's  operation.  A  listing^of  operational  asfses^ment  tools  and 
levels  of  testing  ar«  shown  in  Appendix  A.  ] 

For  the  most  part,  the  product  assessment  followed  the  requirements 

-       .  , ^  *  '    -  './  ■  ■  "..      ■.         •  ' 

specified  by  the.  Fedcjral  guidelines,  with  a  few.  exemptions .    Grades  3,  6, 

•  ,^  ...  "  '  ■  .  ■  •  ' 

9,  and*12  were  utilized  for  the  data  gathering  Data  information  and 

.    .  /    ■        :     /  "  /  ;  v„     ■  •/  ■■ '  ,  . 

analyses  for  each  grade  level  ai'e  reported  in  the  following  sections,  j 
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'>  V^;  •  Grade  3  I 

The  evaluation  activities  planned  at  the  third  grade  level  for  1974-75; 
consisted  of  (1)  the  use  of  the  Seif  Observation  Scale^  (SOS)  -  Prlmafy 
for  the  assessment  of  Self  Awareness  (Self  Concept)  and  (2)  the  administra- 
tion Of  the  Grotip  Problem  Solving  Tasks  (CPST)  Instrument  fi^r  assessing^ 

decisjoh  inaking  skills.    While  all  of  Springfield's  third  j^raders  parti- 

.  ■  -        ■  ■■'  1     '  ■ 

cipated  in  the  GPST  evaluation,  only  five  (5)  schools  Iwer^  chosc^n  for  use  / 
in  the  S£S  assessmlRnt.    The  five  schools  includedj^amp  Cr(feek»  Douglas :  ' 
Gardens^  (Gosi^en,  Guy  Lee,  and  Mt.  Vernon. "^"TCtotal  of  100  third  graders  . 
from  these  five  programs  completed  the  Self  Observation  Scale  (SOS)  ( 

■  -    ^ ^    ■  1'  ■       .  .I-'  '      ■  ■  . 

materials.  .  .# 


Tho  SOS  is  a  nationally  norrted,  empirically  validated,  multi- 

dimehsiohai  instrument  for  measuring  the  way  children  perceive  themselves. 

.#    ■  '     .  ■    '     '         *    ^  ■ 

(Self  Concept). 

The  primary  level  of  t^e  SOS /me^ures  five  dimensions  of  children's 


eelf  cdncept  *^  Each  scale ^ is  Jj*€5.ed  In  a  positive  manner  with  high  scores 
being, m0st  characteristic  of  the  scale  name.  '  \ 

The  Scales  iare  as  follows:  $0 
Scale  1.    Self  Acceptance  .  . 

■  •  ■  ^  ■     ■       •  ■    7  ' 

Children  with  high  scores  view  themselves  piositlvely  and  at 
tribute  to  themselves  qualities  of  happiness,  importance  and  ( 
general  competence.    They  see  themselves  as  being  valued  by 
pcer^,  family,  and  teachers.    Children  with  low  scores  see 
themselves  as  unhappy,  lacking  in  general  competence  and  of 
-"^    little' importance  to  others,    i  < 
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Scale  II.     Social  Miturlty  ' 

••  I  * 

I  •,<>■• 

ChlldrfMi  with  high  sroros  on  this  3Vii\v  know  how  thoy  :iri\  sup- 
pdMcd  to  th.ink/ and  (yd   In  a  variety  of  social  h  1 1  uar  Inns.^  They 
Un^^  learned  tthe  importance  of  such  noLlonn  ar.  *Mair  play'",, 
"sharfiip;",  "perflerverance" ,  "helpfulnessr",  anci  "gonoroslty";  , 
Ohlldreri  with  low  scores  on  thli  scale  have  not  learned  these 
notions  and  are  likely  to  evidence  behaviors  that  most,  adults^ 
^      would  characterize  as  selfish,  inconsiderate,  or  immature. 

Scale  'ifli.    School  Affiliation 

Children  with  hlgH  scbr^s  vi«w  school  as  a  positive  Ij^fluenqe 
in  their,  lives.    They  enjoy  going  to  Ischool,  and  they  enjoy  the 
Activities  asspciate'd  withNschool*    Children  with  low  scores 
(  view  school  as  pn  unhappy  pl^6  to  be.    They  do  nb't  enjoy  most 

^^s^hoid  related  activities,  and  a^e^negative  about  the  Importance 
of  school  in  their  lives. 


Scale  IV.     Self  Security  •   \  ^  , 

Chlldn'iv  with  high  scores  report  a  high  levpl  of  e^iptional  / 
-       confidence  or  stability.    They  feel  5that  they  ar^  M 

conirol  ot  the  factors^  that  affect  their  lives  and  s^itfM^^^^^ 
tlflje  wocryingAver:  possible  trpubles.    Childrc;!  withvXovr  scores 
on  this  scalVlforry  a  gredt^deal.    They  are  concerned  ^at  some- 
.     *    thing  bad  miiy  liatipen^  aifd  report  feelingS  of  nervousness. 

i   ' .-  '.   '  ■  ' 

Scale  V.     Achievement  Motivation 

This  is  a  special  scale,  relating  achievement  and /ah ill ty  to 
self  concept.    High  scores  indicate  increased  probability  .that 
the  child  will  achieve  well  with  relation  td  ability ;  low 
'scores  indicate  increased  probability  that  the Jlhlld  Will  ifot 
achieve  as  well  as  might  be  ^xpecte^i  on  the  ba^Tls  of  his  'ability- 
This  scale  Is  considered  to  be  expj((rimgntal;  therefore.  Its  use 
for  Individual  as«<^smeht  be  defetfred."" 

For  the  most  part,  the  Springfield  Sthdol  avdrage  percent;llea  were' 
witlifn  the  middle  range  of  scores  on  all  of  the  .^elf-cdncept  scales,  with 


Social  Maturity  andSiplf  SeciTrity  sco/es  falllnte  above  the  hatlonal^ 
avi  nii'^H  for  third  grade  stMdents-  Third  graders  In  the  Springfield 
OlBtriet  were  slightly  below  t^e  national  ^.vedage  on  the;  Self  Acceptanee, 
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C         ■  ^  '  '  -  .38 


T  School  Affiliation,  and  Achievement  MoLlvailon  scales.    Siinunary  data  for. 
the  five  (5)  third  gtade  programs  utilized  in  the  study  are  included  in 


\ 


Tabic  1. 


.  Table     1.-      5elf  ObseryatJl^on  Scale  (SOS)  ^ 

Summary  Data  for  Five  Selected  A 
SpringfleW  Elementary  Sdhoois  (Gr^ade  37,  May,  1975 


^  —  r  ■■    ■                                1    .    -         ■  /■    mm  — . 

Scale 

 ^      ■  0   :  !  ' '  ^  ■■ 

Number  of 
Students 

Average 
\  Score 

Standard 
; Deviation 

Average  •  • 
Percencll'e 
Score  ■ 

Self  Acceptance               '  - 

100 

.46:55  „ 

10.96 

42.90 

Sbclal  Maturity 

100 

.  53.^1 

8.55 

^55  .'86  . 

Sfzhool  Affiliation 

ido 

46.21  , 

11.57 

43.72'  - 

'S^^i^r  'Security 

100 

54.-16  • 

9.06 

^64.03 

Ach  Icvemen^Hot  ivat  ion' 

100 

< 

48.01 

9.71 

44.56 

1 

Self  Observation  Scale  results  a^e^reported  for  each  of  the  five  (5) 
:  elementary  *  programs  in  Table  1  .    These  results  ishowed  some  differences 
when  the  average  percentile  scores  for  the  individual  schools  w^e  compared. 

The  data  Indicated  that  all  schools  were  at  or  below  the  average 
percentile  acore  level  for  the  Self  Acceptance  scale.    On  the  other  hand. 
Camp  Creek  and  Guy  Lee  Elementary  Schools  were  far  above  the  average  on 
the  Social  Maturity  Scale  with  percentiles  of  68^88  and  70,77  respectively. 
Apparently,  the  Camp  Credk  and  Guy  Lee  s^tudcnts  have  learned  the  impor- 
tance of  fair  play,  sharing,  and  helpfulness  to  a  far  greater  degree  than 
do  other  third  graders  on  Che  national  base.    The  three  <3)  other  schools 
were  near  the  national  average  in  terms  of  social  maturity. 


er|c  '  :^oo 


Table    2    .    Self  0b8ervat;ion  Scale  (SOS) 
Average  Percentile  Score  Su^unary  f or  •  • 
Sel&jcted  iSpringfleld  Elementary  Sc^9ol8  (Grade  3),. May,  1975. 


39 


-6  • 


Camp  ^ei-k  *  V  47.75 

♦ 

)uuglAM  Carditis  41,55 

lUosheii               •  34.87 

luy  I.e6  .51.64 

it.  Vernon  ,  /  -.  .  '39.65 
Gonfljiued  (All  fichoolsO     '  42.90 


•      Self  .         .Social  Schoolf*  '  Self  Achievement 

Accept.tncc       Maturity       Affiliation       Security  Motivation' 

68.88  "  \ 

49.00 

45.^91 


'46,iOO 
35.27 
.26 


70.77 
46.65 
55.86 


63.95 
40.47 
,43.72 


80100 
60.00 
57.48 
66  .'45 
39.94 

ft 

64^3, 


63.44 
.4».0,5^ 

29.61  ; 

49.05- 
40.59 

44,56.,  V 


The  Schaol  Affiliation  scale^  is  in  indicator  of  enjoyment  toward 
I^ing  ,to  school.  "     '      .  ,        ^  /  '  '  ^ 


All  of  the.  five  elementary  schools* had  Self  Observation  SC;alje  percent 
lie  scores  well  abpve  the  national  average  with  Camp  Cro^k  shewing  ^  scof^ 


of  *80.00.    these  data  show  that  Springfield's  elemeliitary  s^-udents  lEj^om  the 


fiVc  selected  s^tiool^  bad  a  high-level  of  emotion  ill  confidence  aqd; 

1^  ^  ^    ■  ^ 

stability.     In  essence ,  they  Kppe'ar  to  feel  (hat  they  have  reasonable 

control,  over  the  factoid  which  affect  their  Xivea.     •  # 
■  r    ^  '     ^  .       '  - 

The  Achievement  Motivation  scale  scores  ranged  from  29.61  for  Goshen 

children. to  63.44  for  Camp  (Xreek  third  graders.-    This  speicial  scale, 

relnt  ing  /irhievement  and  motivation  and  self  concept,  is  considered' to  be 

experlmciVtnl;  therefore,  any  conclusions  from  th^e  results  are  not 

reported  at  t)\is  time".  ^  ' 
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\:  •    Additional*  detailed  data  dn  the  Self  QDservat Ion  Sc\^l^  results  by 
,  Individual  school,  are  Included  In  Tables      3    -    7       itiEach'of  the  flvrf 
(5)  «chools  are  reported  separately  In  these  tables. 


"    :         Table    3  . .    Self ^Observation  Scale  (SOS) 
Suinmary  Data  for  Camp  Creek  Elementary  School  (Grade  3), 
'    Springfield  School  Distrlctv  May,  1975. 


Scale 

Nutflber  of 
Jstud^nrts 

Average  Standard 
Score        DeVlat Ion 

Average 
t>ercentlle 
t  Score 

Self  A.cCcptance  / 

^       •      r  / 

16 

A9.31 

8.38 

47.75 

S6c  lat  .Maturity  ^^^^ 

*  16 

57.75 

•  6.13 

68.88 

School  Affiliation 

•  16 

47. 8  e 

9.56 

» 

46^00 

• 

Self  Security 

16  • 

59.06 

4.33 

80.00 

Achievement  Motivft^^on 

16 

;  ,54.06 

6.34 

6-3.44 

'  *        •     «,                   *    -           ^              ■                          . .   .  ' 

V  V.'.Taiiet   4    .  ^Self  Obseryation  Scale  (SOS)  .  \ 
'  Summary  0bta  for  Douglas  Gardens  Elementary  School  (Grade  3)^/"^- 
'  Springfield  School  District^  May^,  1975v 

•                       *  • 
•    '  Scale 

Mumber  q( 
Students 

Average 
Score 

Standard 
Deviation 

Average"/ 
Percentile 
V  Score 

J^lf  Acceptance 

.  22 

46.50 

10.67  \ 

41.55- 

Social  Maturity  .  ^ 

22 

527.55. 

■'6.52'  . 

49. bo 

School  Affiliation  ^ 

22 

41,41 

,  11,64 

35.27 

Self  Security . 

22 

53.05 

.9.72 

'  60.00 

Achlcvcmeot  Motivation 

.  22 

48.55 

8.72 

45.05. 

20^ 


Table    5    .    :Self  Observation  Scale  (SDS) 
Summary  Data  for  Goshen  Elementary  School  (Grade  3), 
Springfield  School  District ,  May,  1975. 


Scale 

Number  of 
Students 

Average 
Score 

Standard 
Deviation 

Average 
Percentile 
Score 

Self  Acceptance 

\  23 

42.57 

12.70 

34.87 

Social  Maturity  ' 

23  / 

51.48 

7.88 

'  45.91 

School  Affiliation 
• 

23 

41.57 

13708 

33.26  ' 

Self  Security 

/  23 

51.91 

9.51 

57.48 

nit  ' 

Achievement  Motivation  ^ 

23 

42.35 

 _2»  

12.14 

29.61 

v' 

» 

i 

•Table    6    .    Self  Observation  Sc^  (SOS) 
Suimary  fata  for  Guy  Lee  Elementary  School  (Grade  3),  v 
\  Sptlngficld  School  Dl«tr;lct,  May,.  1975.  A 


Nui^er  of       Average  Standard 


Avetage 
Percentile 


Scale 

Students 

S  CO  ir  e  . 

Deviation 

Score 

Self  Acceptance 

22  ' 

49.77 

9v54  ,  > 

f  51.64 

Social  MuturLty 

22 

57!  41 

9.96 

*  70..  77 

School  Affiliation,  ' 

22 

53.77 

5.i5r 

6a.  9  5 

Si'if  Secucrty  ^ 

22 

54.68 

9.52 

66.45 

AcMcv6<hent  Motiv«tirfrt-0 

22 

*- 

49.82. 

8.07 

49.05 

\ 
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Table    7    .Self  Observation  Scale  (SOS) 
Summary  Data  for  Mt*  Vernon  Elementary  School  (Grade  3) , 
Springfield  School  District,  May,  1975. 


Number  of 


Average 


Standard 


Average 
Percentile 


Scale 

Studentli 

Score 

Deviation 

Score; 

Self  Acceptance 

17  • 

45.24 

11.84 

39.65 

Social  Maturity 

17 

* 

.  50.82 

a 

9.63 

46.65 

School  Affiliation 

17 

44.  76 

13.04 

40.47 

Self  Security 

17 

53  ..35 

9.44     '  ■ 

*  59.94 

Achfovcmeht  Motivation 

►  17 

46. 88 

8.28 

•  — — r 

40.59 

These  da^a  indicate  that  the  Springfield  elementary  programs  Included 
in  the  analysis  were  near  or^  above  the  national  average  on  moist  of  the 
five  scales.    The  strptigest /scale  for  the  Springfield  students  appeared 

"»  In  If 

to  be  the  Self  SecuHI&y  scMle.    The  Self  Security  scale  scores  reflected] 
k  high  stability  level  across  all  of  the  third  graders  which  were  included 
in  the  testing.  ^} 


A  second  assessment . of  third  graders  included  tKe  admihistpdtlon /of 
the  Croup  Problem  Solvi|ig  Tasks  Instrument.    The  GPST  is  designed  to  assess 
decision-making  skills (^with  all  elementary  schools  in  the  district  partici- 
pated in-^t^  data  col^ction.    Table  20  suoinarizes  the  Group  Problem  Solving 
Tasks*  results  for  all^  gradi^s,  including  grade' 3.  .»  / 

As  indicated  in  Table  20,  a  total  of  432  of  the  476  third  graders  who 

Xook  the  GPST  fnstrMment  satisfactorily  completed  it^  this  amounted  to  ^a 

/•         '        .  . 

91  percent  complet|ibn  figure.    Needless  to  say,  this  completion  percentage 


ERJC 


IndicaioH  thai  Sprlni'TUrld'ti  third  graders  ffxtv  competent  in  the  decision- 
oinklng  area  of  instruction.    A  copy  of  thje.  Group  Problem  Solving  Tasks 
Instrumsnt  is  included  in  Appendix 


X. 
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Grade  6  f 

The  evaluation  activities  for  sixth  graders  included  (l)\he  use  of 
the  Self  Appraisal  Inventory  (Intermediate  LpvclJ  for  the  assessment  pf 
Self  Awareness  (Self  Concept) -and  (2)  the  utilization  of  the  Group  Problem 
Solving  Tasks  (OPST)  Instrument 4o  assess  decision  making  skills.  All 
Grade^6  ^tudenta  in  the  District  j^articipated  in  the  GPST  testJ^ng;  a  total 
of  \ten  (10)  elementary  programs  were  included  in  the  Self  Appraisal 
Inventory *data. gathering.    Some  225  •ixth  graders  completed  the  Self  . 
Appraisal  Inventory  assessment. 

The  Self  Appraisal  Inventory  secures  in  a  rather  straightforward 

fashion,  a  child's  responses  to  questions  which  pertain  to  four  aspects 

9f  the  self  awareness.    Three  of  these  four  dimensions  (family,  peer^ 

scholastic)  are  viewed  as  arenas "^in  which  one's  self  concept  has  been 

(or  is  being)  formed.    7^  fourth  dimension  reflects  a  more  g^eral,^  gloW  ^ 

estimate  of  self  esteem.    The  four  subscales  may  be  viewed  as  follows;^ 

1. 1^  Favorable  view  of  self  in  relations  with  p«ers  (peer  subscale) 

^  .         ■  ^• 

2.    Favorable  view  of  self  in  thpvfamily  context  (faWily  subscale) 


3.^   Favorable  view  of  self  in  school  situations^  invplving  tchp^l 
work,  teacher    (school  subscale) 


ch 

A.    General  favorable  perceptions  of  self  (general  subscale) 
^    Because  no  national  or  other  norps  were  available  £pr  comp^tlson 
of  the  Springfield  results,  only  descriptive  and  internal  comparisoils 
could  be  made. for  the  data.    Mean  scores  for  each  of  the  ten  (10)  schools 
are  reported  in  Tables    8     -    11    by  category.    Significance  test  results 
are  shown*  in  TablesS*  12  ^  14  . 


Menu  scores  for  the  Peer  Category  ranged  from  a  high  of  id. 474 
(Brartain)  to  a  low  of  |,f7V3  (Yolanda),-  Hofliever,  no  statistical ^^Ignlf- 
leaner  was  fj/und  bcLwe<>iu  the  mean  Bcotfbs  for  the  ten  (10)  schools  ^ 
Jnullidid  ill  Uiti  .study.    Table   12  'details  the  statistical  testing 

rt^SirltS.  rr  *  , 

*v  •  *  .  •  ^  .  ,  • 

Students  at  both  Mt.  Vernon  and  Centennial  acquired  high  scores 

(i3,Q00  and  13,040)  on'the  Family  Category  subsbale;  Brattaln  Elementary 

students  were  lowest  with  IX, 421.    The  analysis  of  variance  testing 

reported  in  Table  13     indicated  th*t  no  significant  differences  were 

present  fgr  the  ten  (10)  schools  Included  in  the  analysis. 

School  Category  means  are  shown  in  Table  IQ    :    The  range  of  scores  » 
is  very  close 'for  this  subscalp  with  a  high  mean  of  11.269  at  Waltei^pie 
and  a  low  meait  of  10.333  at  Maple.    Table     14    reports  no  significant 
dl ffercncco  ajnong  the  ten  means..  ij^ 

iUv  General  Category  is  reported  in  TWblc  11    .    Walterville,  with 
a  mean  score  of  12.0^38  wa$  high  for  this  suh,$c^le. while  Brattaln  was 
low  with  10.368.    Table     15   Indicate  i:hat  ho  statistical^if fercnces 
exist  for  t\i^  ten  schools.  .    .      '  ,  • 
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Table    8    .    Mean  Scores  for  Self-Appi'alsal  Inventory  (Peer  Category), 
.Sixth  Grade  Level,  Springfield  School  Di.strict,  May,  1975. 


Table  9 


School 

Sample  Size 

Mean  Score 

1.0 

in/.  7A 

• 

napxc 

24 

Moffitt 

13  '\ 

9.692 

-  Mohawk 

• 

32. 

9.364 

^Mt.  Vernon 

8 

9.^75 

Page 

28^ 

10.2*50  ^ 

Thurston 

28^  . 

9.286 

Waltervllle 

26 

9.962 

Yolanda 

22 

8.773 

Centennial 

^- ' 

25 

'  10.120 

■7. 

Mean  Scores  for  Self-Appralaal  Inventory  (Faml 
th  Grade  Level\  Springfield  Sq^hool  District,  May, 

School 

S amp liD  ,  Size 

Mean  Score 

1 rat tain 

19 

24  . 

ii:;42i 

*  Maple  ' 
Moffitt 

12.292 

'  13 

12.385 

Mohawk 

32 

11.879 

Mf.  Vernon 

J:  3. 000 

'  Page  . 

28 

11.857 

Thur^ston 

.  28 

12.429 

Waltervllle 

26 

12.577  - 

•  Yolanda 

22 

12.273 

Centennial 

25 

13.040 

/  > 

•  ■  '  r 


t. 


rable 


V 
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10 Mesan  Scores  for  SolfrAppraisal  Inventory  (Siphool  Category), 

 strict ,  May," 

SlzB  ^        Mean  Scor^ 


Sixth  :€rade. Level,  Sp> J ngfield^Schopl  District,  May,"  1975. 


Samofte  S 

/19 


32 
8 
28 
^28 

22 
25 


10.333 
•11.231 
10.273 
10'.125 

11. 2  H 
11.036 
11.269 
10.682 
iO/520 

V 


Table    11  ^^an  Scores  for  Self-AppraisaL  Inventory  (General  Category)  , 
^ixth\6rado  Levels  Springflel^  SchoCn^  District ,  May,  1975. 


School 

"fr^       Mean  Score 

'  Brattain 

19  , 

10.368 

Maple 

24 

.    '  11.750 

Moffitt 

13 

/  11.154 

Mohawk 

'32 

10.848 

Mt.  Verjiion 

,  8 

12.125 

^  28 

11.107 

Thurston 

28 

11.536 

Waltcrville 

*'26 

12.038 

*  • 

Yolanda 

22/ 

10.909 

Cenf nnial 

25 

11.680 

X 

-  .7^ 
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Tablo    12        Results  of  Significance  Testing  for 
Self-Appraisal  Inventory  (Peer  CsA^gory) , 
Slxtli  Grade  Level ,  Springfield  School  District,  May,  1975, 


Source  of. 
Variation 


Schools ' 


:  Erroi:  * 


Degrees  of 
Freedom 


.9 
216 


Com{),uted 
F  Valuer 


0.9563 


*  Tabular 
F  Value 
a  =  .05 


1.92 


Declslo! 


N.S, 
r 


Total 


225 


Table    13  .     Results  of  Significance  Testiivg  for 
Self-Appraifeal  Inventory  (Family  CatcfSry) , 
Sixth  Grade  LeveX,  Springfield  School  District,.  May,  1975. 


Source  of 
co^rfation  ' 


T 

nei 


}egreus  of 
Freedom 


Compiited 
F  .Value 


Tabular 
F  Value 
a  "  .05 


Diecision 


Schools 
Error 


Tothl 


9 

216 


225 


0.9W0 


..92 


N.S. 


^  Table  14  .  Results  of  Significance  Testing  for  >^ 
f  Self-Afpralsal  Inventory  (School  Category), 

^Ixth  Grade  ievel,  Springfi,eld  School  Distric,t,  May,  1975. 


*  "  *  ^  '  Tabular 

Source  of       ,  .Degrees  of      ^  (:omputed  F  Value. ^  -  '  ^ 

VariAlon       ^     Freedom    ,  F  Valuer  a«  .05""  Decision 


Schools 
KrtJor 


9 

216* 


0^7645  /      -  1-92 


N.S. 


225 


210 


C 


\ 


Table   15    .     Results  of  Significance  Toeing  for  " 
Sclf-Appralsal  Inventory  (General  Category)  / 
Sixth  r.radc  Level,  Sprf.ngflel4  SchooVfti'stvrlct,  May,  1975. 
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Source  of 
Varlot  ion 


Degrees  of 


Schools 
Error 

To  tell 


9 

216 


Computed 
.  Value 


"Tabular"^ 
F  Valiie 
a  =  ,05 


Deciaion 


1.1421 


1-92^ 


H.S. 


»  225 


Som^^  (^^Sc,1fi.ptive  measure^i  of  the  data  may  be  observed  for '  thei  Sclf- 
Apprafyjl  Inventory j^bfcale    throtigh  jcumiilatiVo;  frequency  (%)  distrlj)u-, 


tlbn^^.    Such  distributions  are  reported  In  Tables   16    —   19  1    These  tables 

*  '  ;  •  1  ■  '  ■  ^    w'  •  ^;  •  .  .    '      -       ■  ^-     >  ' 

repprfc  both  a  total  cumulative  frequency  (%)  count  and  a  distribution  for 

each  Individual  school.'v  These ^data  are  only  descriptive  at  t4iis  stage  of  * 

tlic  d;lta  analysis;  mudll  more  testing  will  be  required  before,  local  iioniis 

may  be  considered  as  being  valid.  /  * 


1^ 


.  / 


-r.ji.^.L'.-    bf:.i-A?prc'5;a:l  IrVc.r.tpT::-  -Jistr:  but  ions   ''Peer  Cate'go^-)  ' 
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■  3' 

* 

!  5 

\ 

12-. 

13 

14 

15  / 
16 
17 
18 


.CI■^1XATIV1:  FRLOUEKCY  (%) 


Total  ' 
n  .=  225 


f 


'0.  4 
1.3 
3.1 
9.8 
2-1.  3 
35.1 
49-^  3 
62.  7 
■75.1, 
89.3 
93.8 

96. 4^; 

98.2 
98.7 

100.0 


3ract£l-n, 


Xaple 
n  ,=-  24 


^loffitt 
n  =  13 


10  .'5  .  ,     ■  ' 

15.8  /  29.2 
21.1 


31.6 
42.1 

63.2 
94.  7 


37.5- 
•  ■AS.B  ■ 
,  62.5 
^  79^2 
1-91. 7 
95.8 
.  95.8 
100. 0 


■r-.4 
"30,8 
46.2 
53.8 
'61.5^' 
69.2 
*  ^4.6 

92.3, 
100.0 


100.0 


Moh  awk    M  t . Ve  rn on 


r.  =  8 


Page 
n'"-2g 


Thiirston  Wat 

ni'.»v28 


6.3 

12.5 
21.9 
4^3.8 
5.9.4 
68.8 
78.1 
81.3 
93.8 
96.9 

•locr.o 


12.5 

25.0 

37.5 
62';  5 

87.5 


;;oo.o 


3.6 
14.3 
25.0 
46.4 
53.6 
67.9 
89.3 
92.9 

'96.4 


IQO.O 


3.6 

^17.9 
35.7 
50. 0  ' 
78.6 
89.3 
96.4 

160. 0 


2: 

3( 
■  « 

'6! 
7( 
Si 

96 


LOO 


21  ^ 


Siv"u>.  Gf-'fiet  Liv^'-  ,  H-i-^-o^'. 


■  (Peer  Categor>:) 


^r:   Llrtridrc.fMay,  :.9:5"  , 


4 


■  


(%) 


Brattain '  »  Man le  ' 


Moffi^t-      Mohawk,  Mt. Vernon' 
n  =  13       n  =;\32   -    n  =  8  n 


ia.5 

15.8 
2l.'l 
31.6* 
42 . 1 
63, 
Ev94..7 


12-.  5.  ' 

29.2  . 
37.5 
45'.  8 
.'62 .5 
79 . 2  ■ 
91.7  :■ 


95,8 

-^^*95;8- 

100. 0 

( 


*  , 

'    '  6.3^  ' 
-■•     /  . 
'  12.5 

12.5 

30 . 8  ^ 

.  46.2 

43.8  ' 

37.5 

53. 8  . 

.59.4 

62.5 

•  61.5 

68.8 

'  &9.2 

is..  ^^ 

87.5 

84.6 

81.3 
93.8 

92.3 

96.9 

100.0 

ic&'.o  ■  , 

100.0 

xoo.o 


Thurston  Wat'ervillq  Voianda  Centennl* 
n      28        r."     26    .    n  =  12  ,         =  25 


3.6 
14.3 
25.0 
46.4 
53.6 
67.9 
89.3 
92.9 

96.4 


3;6 
17.9' 
35.7 
50'.  0- 
78.6 
?9.3 
,96.4 
100.0 


. 100.0 


3.8 
23.1 
30.8 

,42.? 

f 

65.4 

76.9/^ 
■  88.5  ' 


96.2 


■  r 


'looVo 


4.5 

22.,^ 

50.0 
^63.6 
77.3- 
-  v86.  A 
95.5 
100.0 


4.0 


8.0 
20.0 
28.0 
"  44.0 
48.0 
56.0 
84.0 
92.0 
"  96.0 
100 . 0. 


o 


•  - 

- 

• 

*• 

0 

.1 

• 

1  ' 

4 

i 

table 
S 

17   Self-Appraisal  Inventory  Distributions  (Family  Category) 
ixth  Grade  Level;  Springfield  School  District  9  May t  1975 

'  '  '    J     ,  •      •  ■                     '  '  ■ 

SCORE 

• 

CUIflJLATIVE^  FREQUEKCT 

$ 

'  Total 
n    -  225  ^ 

Brat tain 
n  -  19 

Maple 
n  «  24 

Moffitt 
n  «  13 

*  Mohnrk'^<^^H£«^rnon  Page 
n  -  32       n  -  8       n  •  28 

Thurston  Uatervl 
n  •  28      n  •  2 

.4 

0.9  ' 

• 

« 

3.1 1 

5    ■  '• 

>  1-3 

• 

t 

< 

4.0 

.  Tt  .3 

7  7 

1  m  § 

6.3 

7.1 

•  '7.7 

8 

6.7 

15.8 

4  2 

10.7 

,3.6 

11-5 

9 

10.2 

26.3 

15.6 

ft 

7.1 

15.4 

10 

21.3 
32.9  « 

47.4 
52.6  • 

20  g 

s 

18.8 
34.4' 

^1  12.5 

28.6 
42,9 

17.9 
28.6 

23.1 
26.9 

12 

50.2 

63.2 

59^^ 

37.5 

* 

,64.3 

.  50.0 

46.2 

13 

^68.0 

78.9 

70 . 8 

53.  g 

/B.l 

62.5 

•  75.0 

67.9  • 

53.8 

14 

86.2 

89.5 

83.3 

84.6 

90.6 

87.5 

89.3 

85.7 

73.1 

94.7 

95.8 

• 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo.o 

96.4 

84.6 

/    .16  > 

.  97.3 

92.9 

' 100.0  . 

96.2 

17 

I. 

99.1 

100.0 

100,0 

96*4 

18 

'lOO.O 

100.0. 

100.0 

ERLC 

r 
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215 

Tia>le  X7   Self-A?pr1al,sal  Inventory  Distributions.  (Family  Category) 
'   Sixth  Grade  Levei,  Springfield  School  District, M^y,  1975 


CUIIULATIVE  FREQUENCY 

(X) 

/.i 

:aln  Maple 
19        n  ■  24 

Moffitt 
n  "  13 

Mohatfk 
n  -  32 

Mt.Vembn 
n  -  8 

Page 
n  "  28 

Thurston  Uateryille  Yolatida 
n  -  28       n  -  26       n  -  22 

Centennial 
n  «  23 

\ 

3. 1 

3.6  . 

-' 

,'.  3.8 

«.  • 

\ 

7.7 

6.  3 

7.1 

4.0 

1  4.2 

3.6 

11.5 

6.0 

/  ■ 

15.6 

10.7 

7.1 

15.4 

> 

*  ■  - 

23.1  • 

18.8 

28.6 

17.91 

23.1 

18. 2' 

'}  .41.7 

36.5 

34.4 

12.3 

42.9  * 

28.6 

26.9 

31.8 

12.,ff'^  <■■,.  

!  54.2 

•• 

59.  4 

37.5 

64. 3 

50.0 

46.2 

50.0 

24.0 

•  70.8 

53.  o 

7o.  1 

•  75.0 

67.9 

53.8 

77.3 

52.0 

i  83.3 

84.6 

90.6 

87.5 

«9.3 

85.7 

73.1 

95.5 

'  95.^ 

100.0 

100.0 

ioo.o 

96.4 

*"  84.6 

100.0 

'  96.0 

92.9 

100.0 

Sf6.2 

inn  n 

1  100.0' 

96.4 

 -i"-' 

■  .) 

100.0 

100.0  V 

ERIC 

Tsble.  18   Self-Appraisal  Invent^fc  Distributions  (School  Category)  \ 
S^th  Grad?  Level,  Springfield  School  District,  May,  1975' 


SC"»KE 


A 
5 
«; 

7  , 
8 

10 
11 
12 

#13 

14 
15 
16 

KL, 
18 


COMPLATIVE-  FREQUENCT  (Z) 


Total  Brat tain  Maple  Hoffltt 
n   -  225       n  -  19      n  -  24       n  -  13 


"Mohavk  Mt.Viernon  .  Pagi 
n  -  32       n  -  8      n  ' 


Thurston  Uatei 
n  -  28  n 


0.9  ^ 


2.7 
7.1 
18.7 
29.8 
42.7  , 
60.0 
77.3 
88.9 
95.1 
98.2 

100.0 


5.3 
10.5 
26^ 
52.6 
63.2 
73.7 
k.2 
89.5 

100.0 


8.3 
33.3 
37.5 
41.7 
62.5 

V.  87.5 
95.8 

100.0 


30.8 
-46.2 
53.8 
69.2 
76.9 
92.3 
100.0 


1 


\ 


A 


3.1  - 

6.3  7-1 

12.5  3.6 

21.9  12.5         14.3  '  17.9^^" 

37.5  ^  25.0  21.4  25.0  . 
.53,1  «2.5  39.3, 

65.6  .    87.5  50. 0  53.6 

87.5  100.0  71.4  67.9 

90.6  89.3  85.7 
96.9  92.9  92.9 

100.0  96.4  100.0 

100.0 
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Td>le  18   Silf-Appraisal  Inventffc  Distrlbutipns  (Schcol  Category) 
Slxth'Grade  Level,  Springfield  School  District,  May, "1975 

•  It. 


•■1" 


CDMDLATIVE  FREQUENCT  (Z) 

 ■  _  ■  ^  ■  :  


rattain  Maple  Moffltt  Mohawk  Mt. Vernon  Page  Thurston  Watervllle  Yolanda  Centennial 
i  '19       n  -  24       n  -  13      a  -  32       n  -  8       n  ■  28.     n  ■  28      n  ■  26       n  -  22       n  -  25 


3.1  '  3.6 

,          6.3  '            ,7.^1  8.0 

8.3                           12.5  3.6  14.3  9.1 

33.3            7.7            21.9n        12.5  14.3  17.9  15.4  22.7  20.0 

,37.5          30.8            37.5    '      25.0  21.4  25.0  23.1  31.8  ••36.Q 

41.7  46.2  53.1  .  62.5  *  39.3  28.6  30.8  40.9  48.0 
62.5  53.t  65'.6  87.5  50.0  53.6  50.0  63.6  68.0 
87.5          69.2            87.5         100.0  71.4  67.9  76.9  77.3  72.0 

95.8  76.9  90,6  89.3  85.7  88.5  90.9  88.0 
100.0          92.3           96.9  92.9  92.9  92.3  95.5  100.0 

100.0          100.0  96.4  ^     100.0    ,      96.2,  100.0 

100.0  100.0 


to 


?19 


Tabic  19  Salf-Appraisal  Inventory  Distributions  (General  da(egory) 
Sixth  Grade  I\evel,  Springfield  School  Distrtct.^Iay,  1975 


Mi 

SOORE 


7 


Total 
n    -  225 


Brattaln 
n  -  19 


MapIeK  M( 
n  -  24V  1 


Mof  fit  t       Kohavk   Mt. Vernon  Page 
n  -  13       n  -  32       n  -  8       n  -  28 


Thurs  ton  Watervl 
n  «  28      n  •  2 


4 

(J.4 

7  7 

t                 •  ' 

■  1 

? 

-    1. 3 

3.6 

6 

3.1 

5.3 

7.1 

37e 

7 

5.3 

10.5 

6.-3 

10.7 

3.8 

8 

12.4 

'  15.8 

8.3 

21.9 

25.0 

7.1 

11.5 

9 

23.1 

52.6 

16.7 

30,8 

31.3  \ 

\ 

14.3 

lV.3 

15.4 

10 

33.3 

63.2 

/37.5 

• 

yi.^ 

/ 

35.7 

• 

28.6  ^ 

11 

51.6 

73.  7 

"  50.0 

53.8 

59.4 

37.5 

57.1 

53.6 

30.8 

12 

.  66.5[  ■ 

T8.9 

66.7 

69.2 

78.1 

75.0 

60.7 

46.2 

13 

r 

82.2 

89.5 

.  79.2 

76.9 

93.8 

62.5 

82.1 

78.6 

76.9 

92.4 

84.6 

75,p 

96/4 

96.4 

96.2 

15  X  , 

.97.8 

91.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0^.. 

100-0  ^ 

100.0 

16  / 

99.1 

94.7 

95.8 

• 

100.0 

17^/ 

100.0 

100.  d 

100.0 

"^8* 

—  0 

218 
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>  Table  19  Salf-Apprclbal  Inventory  Distributions  (General  Category) 
Sixth  Gr&de  Level,  Sprdnsfl^ld  School  District,  ?!ay,  19 75 


CTIflJItATlVE^  F^EQUEMCT  (%) 


Maple       Moffitt       Kohawk    Mt. Vernon  Page 
n  -  24       n  -  13    '  n  -  32  '     n  »  8    *  n  -  28 


Thurston  Watervllle  Yolanda 
n  -  28'  •    n  ■!  26    ,  n  -  22 


Centennial 
n  •  25 


1.0 


,8.3 
16.7 
37.5 
50.0 
66.7 
79.2 

91.7 
95.8 
100.0 


7.7 


3.6 

4.0 

7.1 

3.6 

1      4.5  / 

6.3 

10.7 

3.8 

21.9 

25.0 

'  7.1.J 

Y 

11.5 

9.1 

12.0 

30.8 

.  31.3 

< 

14.3 

14.3  ■:■ 

15.4 

18.2 

24.0 

f 

37.5 

35.7 

28.6 

•  31.8 

28.0 

53.8 

59.4 

37.5 

57.1 

53.6 

^30.8 

63.6 

3276 

69.2 

78.1 

75.0 

60.7 

46.2 

81.8 

56.0 

76.9 

93.8 

.62.5 

82. 1 

78.6 

76.9 

95.5 

72.0 

84.6  - 

75.0 

96.4 

■96. 4 

96.2 

100.0 

96.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

\  ■ 

100.0 

100.0 

■  /  >  ^. 

1         Sixth  grade  students  In  all,  of  the  Springfield  elementary  program^ 

part  lei  patc^f<^        Group  Problem  living  Tasks  Instrument  analyst^ 

These  data  are  reported  In  Table  2Q  with  i05  of  the  110  Grade  6  students 

sat Israittorily  completing  the  GPST,    This  amounted  to  a  96  percent  grou^/ 

completion  figure.-  "^f^  < 

Ti<ble  20.    District  Summary  of  Group  Problem  Solving  Tasks  Results,  ( 
1.  Springfield  School  District  i!^19,  Spriifg/ 1975. 


Year  Level  #  Attempting  9  Completing  % 

First  19  19  100 

Second  506  ^       1*51  /  90 

'    *Third  476  432  .  91 

♦            '  ■'  , 

Fourth  ^  546  49^  90 

"  ,  •  ■  • 

Fifth  486  '     '4^4  91 

/ 

*Slxth  110  /    105  96 

Third-Fourth  192  175  91 

Fifth-Sixth  2^4  189  88 


The  96  percent  completion  of  the  GPST  by  Springfield's  alxth^graders 
Is  Indicative  of  th^se  students'  abilities  at,  problem  solving  and) decision 
mJiklng  skills.'      *'  \^ 


S5 

Sfade  ^9 

The  Career  Development  Inventory  (GDI)  (High  iSchool  Form  I)  pro- 
.  vided  ineasures  appropriate ^to  the  ninth  grade  assessment  at  Springfield 
durlnp,  the  1974-75  year.    The  three  subscales  of  the  CDlXinclude  ' 
(1)  Planning  Orientation,  (2)  Resources  for  Exploration  ahd^(3)  In forma- 
tion  ^nd  Decision  Making.    A  -fourth  scale  may  be  used  which  totals  the 
three  subscales*    Two  of  the  three  subscales  (Planning  Orlcntatlori  and 
Resources  for  Expli^ratlon)  are  attitudlnal  while  the  third  subscale 
(In  formal  ion  and  Decision  Making)  Is  cognitive . ;  The  minings  of  the*^ 
subscales  arc  discussed  below*     In  all,  A83  ninth  graders  repTesentlpg 
the  four  (4)  Junior  high  schools  ptirtlcipated  in^the  product  assessment 
for  Grade  9.  r  - 

Meaning  of  the  Scales 

The  three  scales  of  the  Career  D^elopment  Inventory  represent  the 
ic^ft^h^  assessed  Important  aspects  of  vocational  maturity  (the  extent  pf 
this  representation  Is  considered  In  the  development  section  below).  The 
aggregate  of  the  scales  then  re)) resents  an  overall  measure  of  vocational 
maturity  as  defined  by  the  individual  scales. 

Scale  A»  Planning  Ori^entatlon,  rejjpresents  the  degree,  of  informed 
planfulness;  It  Involves  relating  Information  about  one*s  self  ^nd  poten- 
tial  vocations,  but  it  need  not,  however,  Result  in  firm  plans.    It ^Includes 
measures  j^l  concern  with  choice,  sp^c/ficity  of  planning,  and  selfrestlmated 
amount* o^*' occupational  Information.  /  It  is  ^s^elf-riating  scale  which  reflects 
a  planning  approach  to  a  career,  an  at^tude  and  resulting  knowledge  and 
actions*  •  , 
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'  '      «.  '  ♦  • 

'  ■.  ■  '  ,  .4 
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Scale  B,  Resources  ./or  Exploration,  represents  a  self-rated  assessment 

of. the  uacd  and  available  resources  for  use  with  these  planning  activities, 

Ke^ourccs  f  rom  vt^ich  a  studcfnt  learns  about  educational  opportunities','. 

occupations,  and  hlmsrelf.    It  too  reflects  attitudes,  attitudes  , of  concern^ 

InquUy,  and  trial.    Specifically,  |cale  B  is  a  measure  of  the  quality  of 

*  *  • 

the  actually  used  and  potentially  usable  resources  for  career  (educational 

anj  V(^<nfEional)  exploration.  ^    *      .  ^  ^ 

Scal^i*  C,  Information  and  Decision  Making,  unlike  Scales  A  and  B,  Is 

a  cognitive  measure  as  shown  by  correlations  with  verbal  Intelligence  and 

grade-point  average.     It  assesses  the  studentN-trtRTaesslon  of  actual 

occupational  information  and  his  knowledge ^f  how  to  Integrate  personal 

^and  occupational  information  itito  educational  and  vocational  decisions. 

•  » 
While  Scale  A  "represents  the  degree  of  , the  student ^s  awareness  of  and 

incllnatioif  toward  planning  and  choice.  Scale  B  thus  assesses  the  quality  « 

or  soundness  of  individually  used  and  potentially  available  resources, 

« 

and  i^cale  C  samples  the  amoun^  of  ^h^  educational  and  occupational  Inform- 
ation  the  student  has  acquired  together  with  his  mastery  of  the  use  oi 
inrormation  for  sound  decisions.    Thus  both  attitudinal  (self^rated  and 
subjective)  and  cognitive  (factual  and  objective)  aspects  of  vocational 
development  are  tapped  by  the^ instrument. 

The  Tbtal  Career  Development  Scale  is  an  arbitrary  cbmblnatlon  of 
the  three  scales.  Justified  by  their  Intercorrelatlons  as  vocational 
maturity  measures  and  by  th^  approximately  equal  number  of  Items  on  each 


factor  scale.    However,  the  different  means  and  standard  dfeviat ions  show 

\  i 
\ 


the  desirability  of  using  standard  scores ,\s  will  be  done  In  future  work. 


/ 

er|c  '  -     ziz  . .  n 


« 
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The  fact  that  two  scales*,  and  henc^  tvo*<llhlrds^of  the  Total  Scale,  are 
^^^^^attltudlnal  la  la  keeping  with  career  development  th^ry  and  research. 

The  scores  of  Individual  students  can^be  compared  with  each  other 
In  ipaatiyo  Interpretation,  to  examine  relative  strengths  and  weaknesses  • 
within  a  student,  or  they  can  be  compared  with  scores  of  pthcp  students 


on  the  •am*  scales  to  see  how  the  student  compares  with  others  of  his 


field  proA^am.  .  *  •  •      v"^  ' 

Mean  scores  i^rere  calculated  for  each  of  the  subscale  sets  and  are 
reported  In^Table    21  .  -Tests  of  significance  results  arc  also  reported 
In  the  table.    Both  an/il^sls  of  variance  and  least  significant  difference 
tests  ^re\icomputec^  data. 

The  results  of  the  jslgnlflcance  testing  indicated  no  differences 
fot  the  mean  scores  of  the  four  schools  oh  three  of  the  ^our  scales  .^V 
However,  Subsorale  C  (Information  an^  Decision  Making)  showed  a  significant 


difference  between  the  Springfield  J^lbr  High  students  (x  •  l6.37)\nd 
the  mean  scores  fot*  two- of  the  other,  three  schools;  namely,  Brig^s  and 
Thurston.    The  mean  score  for  Springfield '^un^or  High  was  founcj  to  be 
significantly  greater  than  the  mean  scores  for  Brlggs  and  Tt^ston. 


\ 


own  sex  or  grade  In  similar  tasks  for  nprmative  Interpr'SVbtlon.  This 
latter  comparison  necesc^ltates  the  development  of  group  iKj^rms. 

.The  CDI  is.  jconsldered  to  be*  In  the  developmental  s-tages  A  norming.  \^ 
f        Until  national  norQs  are  available,  the  data  reported  here  can  only  be 

utilized  for  descriptive  purposes.    However,  this  prudoejt  base  constitutos 
the  first  input  for  purposes  bl  developing  normative  data  .for  the  Spring- 
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No  slgniif leant  ^difference  was  Indijcatcd  between  the  meari  score*  for 
Sprlng^field  Junior,  High  and  Hamlin  Junior  High. 

Students  who  score  high  on  the  Information  and  Declsrion  Makil:ig^^^  ■ 
subacal^  a:|^e  probably  about  out  of  the  exploratory  stage  of  caF:eer 
development,  and  may  be  ready  to  seek  experience  and  training  which  will 
test  the  wisdom  of  their  occupati.ot*al  choices.    Those^  who  .are  low  on  this 
subscale  ^fti5^^^^obab|.y  ready  to  explore  a  family  ^of  occupational  groups 
Jn  some  depth  before  specializing  , in  .any  one  cluster  area.    The  use  of. 
Interest' inventories  and  aptitude  test8»  combined  wlA  individual 
counseling,  shoJ^d,be;the  best  approach  to  ascertain  t^ta^focus  ^or  such 
exploration.  ' 


A 


TabL*     21.    M^dti  Scores  and  Significance  Testing  Results 
for'  Career  Development  Inventory,  Ninth  Grade  Level, 
^   ^     Springfield  School  Pistrict,  May,  1975. 

■  -v  ■   "  , 


V 


•  A  (Planrttng 
Orh  iitation) 

R  (Rof;ourceo  for 
Kxpl oration) 
I 

C  (information  and 
^     Deeision  Making) 


Total  (A  &  B  &  €) 


Springfield 
h  «  90  ' 

1806.9A 
244.21 
16.37 
206«'.S2 


Mean  Scores 
HatiiilAn    *     Briggs         Thurston  Computed 
n  -  '150       n  «  124       n  t=  li9        T  Value 


^Decision* 


1725v51 
'  239.23 
15.55 
^80.29 


1755.83 
25J,.37 
14.56 
2021.76 


1777.42 
2i37.34 

■  • 

13. -64 


2028.40 


1. 3916 
2.4589 
5.1508 

Is,  2863 


N.S. 


■«s 


N.S. 


^*    Tubular  F  jvalue  based  upon  o=  .05,  df      3,400  iequals  3.83..   A  Least  Significant'^  ' 
Ulf fcrenccvfest  indicates  that  the  mean  score  'for  Springfield  JyniVr  High  School 
(16.37)  is  not  significantly  different  from  Hamlin  (15.55),  but  is  s^gnlficailtly 
greater  thiin  mean  scores  for.  Briggs  (14.56)  and  Thurston         64)  . 


.  CDI  score  diatrlljutlorts  are  valuable  and  ijecessary  af^  tiorming  ifi|(g.rm7. 

•  '■  ,    '  •  •     .  ■  /  ■         ^'^"^  ^ 

atlQft  Is  compiled  for  local  programs.    CumuXatlVe  frequency  (%)  data 

■f ■'•  ■  -  ■     ^  ■ 

coostltute^.thc  iriitic»l  thrust  in  the  generation  of  local  norms.  Tables 

.  ^. ;      ;        .  ■    .  ■  A  ,         ■       ; .  ;  - 

and    24   detail  subscalc  nferms  generated,  by  the  483  Spring- 
field  Cracfe  9  students  who  completed  the  CDf  during  May,  1975.  Tables 
22,    -     36    report  the  frequencies  and  score  distributions  for  individual 
schools  on  each  of  the  three ^^ubscales.    Distribution  figures  for  the 

total  scale  scores  are  not  reported. 

.  •  .  ■  ■  ■ '      '  ,  ■     .   ■.  '  . 

Table    22  .    Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
.  (Scale^iA  -  Planning  Orientation)  for  Ninth  Grade  "^tud^hta^  ' 

\     Springfield  School  District,  May,  .197^pP\ 


Interval 
Number 


( 


Value  Range 
(i  «  125) 


Frequency 
(n  "483) 


Cumulative 
Frequency  (%) 


I 

<-  999  * 

2 

2 

1006  -  1124 

5 

3 
4 

^=   .  .    1125  -  1249 
.J\256  -  1374 

21 
30 

5 

1375  -  1499 

29 

•  6 

'    1500  -  1624 

79 

7  . 

1625  -  .17A9 

•75. 

8 

1750  -  1874 

78 

9 

jl875  7  1999 

56 

10 

"  2000  -  2124 

49 

11 

2125  -  2249 

9 

31 

12 
13 

2250  -  2374 
2375  -  2499 

7 

1^ 

2500  -  ,26i24 

6 

15 

^  2625  > 

2 

.  ;  0.4 

1.4 
5.8 
12,0 
18.0 
34.4 

\49.9 
66.0 
77.6 
87.,8 
94. 2 

-96.9 

98.3; 

99.6 
100.0 


Table     23.    Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
(Scale  B  -  Resources  for  Exploration)  for  Ninth  Grade  Students 
Springfield  Scl>ool  District,  May,  1975.  \- 


Interval 
'Number 

Varoe  Range  ^ 
(1  -  20) 

Frequency 
G?  -  483) 

Cumulative • 
Frequency  (iJl 

♦ 

i; 

<  119 

1  . 

0.2  ^ 

0 

0  2 

8 

1,9 

4 

160  -  17^ 

28 

-  7.7 

• 

40 

15  9 

6 

w 

200  -  219 

"69 

30.2 

7 
8 

AAA 

220  -  239 
240  T  259 

92 
^8 

49*3 
67.5^ 

t  9 

'    260  T  279 

* 

59 

79.7. 

10 

280  -  299 

45 

89.0 

11 

300  -  319 

26 

94F.4 

12 

320  -  339 

17 

97.9 

13 

340^-^359 

6     .  ■ 

99.2 

14 

i60  -  379 

2 

99.6 

15 

>  380 

2 

100.0  \ 
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Table     2A  •    Career  Developmerit' Tivventory  Score  Distribution 
al<«  C  -  liiformcit  ion  :md  Decision  Mak I or)   for  Niatli  Grade  StudonL 
;^rlnt>flcld^Scbool  District,  May,  1975. 


Into,rvaL 
jjurober 


Value  Range 
(i  -  2) 


Frcquortcy 
(n  A83) 


Cumulative 
Frequency  (%) 


1 

2 
3 
A 
5 
6" 
T 
8 
■  9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 


0 
5 
19 
31 

*2 
43 
43 
47 
86 
64 
47 
28 
21 
7 

t 


227 


Table    25  .    Career  Developtneht  lavcncory  Score  Distribution 
(Scale  A  -  Plann'lng^'Orientation)  for  Ninth  Grade  Studet^ts, 
Springfield  Junior  High  School,  May,  1975.^  ' 


Interval 
Njjmber  _ 

1 
2 

3 

•  •■  5 
6  " 
7 
8 

I 

10  , 

11 

13 
14 
15 


Value  Range 
(1  125). 


1  ;<  999 
1(|00  -  1124 
li25 
1250 
1375 

lipo 
leb 


17^0 
1875 
2000 
2125 
225P 
2375 
2500 


1249 
1374 
1499 
16i24 
1749 
1874 
1999 
2124 
2249 
2374 
2499, 
2624 


FrequiBjley 
(n  ^90) 


>  12625 


1 
2 
1 
6 
2 

10 
13 
19 
11 
13 
7 
•3 
2 
0 
0 


Cumulat  ive 
Frequency  (%) 


1.1 
3.3 
4.4 

ii.r 

13.3 
24.4 
38.9 
60.0 
72.2 
86.7 
95;  6 
97.f 
lOd.O 
100  vO 
100.0 
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Table    26  ,    Career  Development  "Inventory  Scare  Distribution 
(Sca^e  A  -  Planning  Orientation)  for  Klnth  Gr^de  Students, 
^Haklin  Junior  l^lgh  ^chool.  May,  19:^5. 


Interval 
Nuniber 

Value  Range 
(1  -  .25)  . 

'  Frequcnliy 
'  (n  -  151) 

vuniuiacive 
Frequency  (%) 

<  999 

u 

2 

1  onn  - 

XwWf  . 

11 2A 

XX  AH 

X  •  J 

3 

1125  - 

1249 

xU 

7  Q 

# 

1250  - 

1374 

o 

X  J«  £ 

5 

1375  - 

1499 

01  0 
^x  •  i. 

6 

1500  - 

1624 

28 

39.7 

7 

1625  - 

174^ 

23 

55.0 

8 

175d^ 

1874 

?4  . 

/  70,9 

9 

1875  - 

1999 

'  16 

81.5  V 

10 

2000  > 

2124 

12  * 

89.4  . 

11 

2125  - 

2249 

4  \ 

92.1 

12 

2250  - 

2374 

5    '  -  . 

95.4 

13 

2375  - 

2499 

3  ■ 

,  97.4 

i4 

2500  - 

2624 

4 

100.0 

.  15 

>  2625 

0 

100.0 

r 


229 
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TahJ^^^iTT^;  Career  Developm^iitjhi^^        Score  Dlstrlbut^lon 
(Scale  A  -  Planning  0rlentation)7ar  Ninth  Grade  Students, 
Brlggs  Junior  High  School,  May,  1975. 


Internal 
Number 

Value  Range 
U  -  125) 

Frequency 
^n  «  123) 

Cumulative 
Freduencv  f Z) 

1 

< 

999 

1 

0.8 

2 

1000 

-  1124 

1 

_  1.6 

3 

1125 

-  1249 

3 

4.1 

A 

1250 

-  1374 

6    /  '  - 

8.9 

5 

1375 

-  1499 

11 

17.9 

6 

1500 

-  1624 

23  * 

36.6 

7 

1625 

-  1749 

19 

52.0 

8 

1750 

-1874 

19 

67.5 

9 

1875 

-  1999 

14 

78.9 

10 

2000 

-^2124 

12 

88.6 

11 

2125*^ 

X2249 

9 

95.9 

12 

2250 

-'2374, 

3 

98.4 

13 

2375 

-  2499 

."■1 

i  ^99.2 

14 

1* 

2500 

-  2624 

0 

*  /99.2 

>  2625 

i 

100.0 

/ 
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Table.     28.    Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
(Scale  A  -  Planning  OrlentatAn)  for  Ninth  Grade  Studenty^* 
'ThurBton  Junior  High  School,  May,  1975.  ^         '  . 


Interval 

Miinil%£iir 

Value  Range 
a  B  125^ 

Frequency 
(n  "  119) 

-  Cumulative 
FreQuency  (%) 

] 

<  999 

.  0 

0.0 

2  , 

1000  -  112A 

0 

0.0 

3 

1125  -  1249 

7 

5.9  , 

4 

1250  -  1374 

6 

10.9 

5 

1375  -  1499 

8 

17.6 

6 

1500  -  1624 

18 

32.8 

7 

1625  -  1749 

20 

49.6 

8 

1750  -  1874 

16 

63.0 

9 

1875  -  1999 

15 

75.6 

io 

2000  -  2124 

12 

85.7 

11 

2125  -  2249 

11 

95.0 

12 

2250  -  2374 

2 

96.6 

13 

2375  -  2499  . 

1 

97.5;  , 

14 

2500  -  2624 

2 

99.2 

15 

i  2625 

1 

100.0 

2in 


Table    29.      Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
(Scnlo  B  -  Resources  for  nxplorntlon)  for  Ninth  Grade  Students 
Spi^lnRfleld  Junior  High  School,  May,  1975. 


1  111. I.*  t  V rl  1 

Number 

Vnluo  Knnfie  ^ 
(i  -  20) 

Frecjucncy 
(n  -  90) 

Cumulfltivc^ 
Frequency  (%) 

1 

X 

<  119  - 

0 

'  0.0 

2 

120  -  139 

0  : 

0.0 

3  \ 

j^AO  -  159 

2 

2.2 

160  -  179 

8 

11.1 

•5 

180  -  199  . 

8 

20.0 

5 

200  -  219 

9 

30.0 

7 

220  *-  239 

45.6 

8 

"  240  -  ?59 

64.4 

9 

260  -  279 

12 

77.8 

10 

260  -  299 

'  10 

88.9 

11 

300  -  319 

4- 

93.3 

12 

320  -  339 

3 

96.7 

13 

340  -  359 

2 

98.9 

14 

360  -  379 

■  .0 

98.9 

15 

>  3flO 

,  1 

.100.0 

♦ 


/ 


Tabic     30  •    Career  nevelopment  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
(Scale -  Resources  for  Exploration)  for  Ninth  Grade  Students, 
Ilamlln  Junior  High  School,  May,  1975. 


Interval 
Number 

Value  Range 
a  -  20) 

Frequency 
(n  -  151) 

Cumuladve 
Freqt&cncy  (X) 

1 

:  119 

\  1 

0.7  A 

2 

120 

-  1,39 

0 

0.7 

3 

140 

-  159 

3 

2.6 

4 

160 

-  179 

9 

8.6 

5 

/.  180 

-  199 

15 

18.5 

200 

-  219 

'  26 

35.8 

7 

220 

-  239 

23 

51.0 

8 

240 

-  259 

30 

70.9 

260 

-  279 

15 

80.8 

10 

280 

-  299 

13 

89.4 

11 

300 

-  319 

6' 

'^93. 4  ♦ 

12 

320 

♦ 

-  339 

7 

98.0 

13 

.340 

-  359 

1 

98.7 

lA 

360 

-  379 

2 

100.0 

15 

>  380 

0 

100.0 

V 


1« 


-  ;    :  68 

• 

Table     31  .    Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Di3tribi/t,|. on  ^ 
(Scale  B  -  Resources  for  Exploration)  for  Ninth  Gra|ic  SX\^titAt  ^  -f^ 

'  Briggs  Junior  High. School,  May,  1975,  ^Vv^^^^^^  *  ' 


Interval 

J  IfUuiOtsr 

Value 

a- 

!  Range 
20) 

Frequency 

Cumulative 

r&eiiuency 

1 

<  119 

0 

0.0 

2 

120 

-  139 

0 

•  0.0 

3 

lAO 

-  159 

1 

0.8 

4 

■  160 

-  179 

3  . 

« 

3.3 

5 

180 

-  199 

4 

6.5  ' 

6 

200 

-  219 

14- 

  17.9 

7  * 

220 

-  239 

27 

39.8 

6 

240 

-  259* 

31  • 

65.0 

9 

260 

-  279 

14 

76. 4  \ 

10 

'  280 

-  299 

14 

87.8  / 

11 

300 

-  319 

9 

95.1  I 

12 

320 

^  339 

'   ■••  5 

99.2.  .\ 

13 

340 

-  359  " 

1 

100.0 

U 

360 

-  379 

0 

100.0  . 

> 

380 

loa.o 

r 


Tatle  32  Career  Pcvelopment  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
(Sd^Ie  B  -/Jlesources  for  Exploration)  for  Ninth  Grade  Students 


Thurston  Junior  High  School,  May, 

1975. 

• 

Interval 

Value  Range 
U  "  ZQJ 

Frequency 
in  "  119; 

Cumulative 
Frequency  CZ) 

I 

<  119 

°  I- 

0.0 

2 

120  -  139 

■0  1  . 

0.0 

3 

140  -  159 

2 

1.7 

4 

160  -  179 

8  ' 

8.4 

5 

s  180  -  199 

13 

19,3 

6 

200  -  ^^19 
220  -  239 

20 
28 

36.1 
59.7 

240  -  259 

10 

68.1  , 

9 

260  -  279 

1« 

'  83.2 

10 

280  -  299 

8 

89.9 

11 

300  -  319 

V    7   ,  ^ 

95.8 

12 

320  -  M9 

2 

97.5 

340  -  H9  4 

2 

99.2 

14 

360  37^ 

« 

0 

99.2 

>  380 

1 

100.0  " 

Tnblc     33  .  ' Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Distribution 
(Scale  C  -  Information  and  Decision  Making)  for  Ninth  Grade  Students 


Springfield  Junior  High  School,  May, 

'     /      ■       .                     •  ^ 

19'75:  - 

Interval 

Value  Range 

Frequency 

Cumulative 

Nunber 

(1  -  2) 

■Cn  •  90) 

1  • 

0  -  1 

0 

0.0  - 

.2 

2-3 

1 

1.1 

4 

3 

4-5  . 

3 

4.4 

A 

6  -t? 

5 

IQcO  . 

5 

8  -  9  , 

3 

l3.3 

6 

10-11 

2 

i5.6 

7 

12-13  \ 

7 

23.3 

8 

,    *   14  1 15 

7 

31.1 

9 

16  -  17 

22 

•  55.6 

'10 

18  -  19 

17 

74.4 

11 

20-21 

11 

86.7- 

12 

22  -  23 

6  ' 

93.3 

13 

24  -  25 

5 

98.9  . 

14 

26-27 

1 

100.0 

15 

28-29 

.0 

100.0 

> 


Table     34  .    Career  Development  Inventory  Score  distribution 
(Scale  C  -  InfotmAtlon  and  Decision  Making)  for  Ninth  Grade  Students 
Hamlin  Junior  High  School,  May,  1975. 


Interval 

Value  Range 

.  frequency 

Cumulative 

Number 

a  -  2)  : 

(n  -  151) 

frequency  (7!) 

;  i 

r  0  -  1 

0 

0.0  * 

2 

2-3 

,1 

0.7 

•  3 

A  -  5  ' 

6 

•  *-6 

4 

6-7 

7 

9.3 

5 

8-9 

I 

13  • 

6 

10  -  11 

13  . 

27,8 

12  -  13 

\  10 

34.4 

8 

14  -  15 

17 

45.7 

16    ,  17 

24 

61.6 

10 

18  -  19 

22 

76.2 

20  -  21 

82.8 

22  -  23 

11  - 

90.1 

24  -  25 

11-" 

97.4  - 

1* 

'    26  -  27 

'  4 

100.0 

-  15 

'28  -  ^20  • 

0 

100.0 

0 

Career.Deveiopm^  Inv^r'ntOFy  Score 'Distribution 
.nformation  and  Defeisi^)n  Making)  «or  Ninth  Grade  Students. 
Brlggs  Junior  H^h  School  j  May»  197^, 


Interval 
Number 

Value  Range 

Frequency  .  , 

Cumulative. 

 til^ZJ 

(h  =  123) 

Freque'ncy  (%) 

1 

0  -  ^ 

0.0 

i  . 

1.6 

3 

4-5 

5 

5.7 

4 

■■'5,  ■  ■■ 

6-7 

11 

■  8 

14.6, 
21.1  ^ 

6 

■      10    /11-:     ■  ■ 

30.9 

,7 

12  -  13 

11  . 

39. 8 

8, 

14  -  15 

,  ;  13 

.50.4 

■   9  .   ■  , 

16  -  It 

24    •  . 

69.9 

10 

18  -^9 

10  • 

r  78.0 

1.1 

20-21 

16 

;  91.1 

'  12t  ■ 

22  -  23  » 

;     \    97.^  - 
99.2 

13 

24  -  25 

"  2 

H  . 

26  -  27 

•  1 

100. ft 

15 

28  -  29 

0 

100.0 

Tabjc     36,    Career  Development  Inventory  Score  Dl^^^Np 
(Scale  I  -  Information  an<l  Decision  Making)  tor  Ninth  Grlade  Students 
Thurs t ort  Junior  High  S  choo  1 ,  .May ,  19  75 .  ' 


T  n  1^  A.t*vfl  T' 

1.1IL«7'A.  VOX 

Nlimber 

Value  Range 
Ci"  2) 

Frequency 
(n  -  119) 

Cumuitative 
Frequency-  OS) 

'  ■  1 '  .  ■: 

0  - 

1 

d.o 

2 

2  r 

3 

0.3 

4  - 

5 

5>,  ; 

5.0 

4 

6  - 

7 

'  s' .  ^ 

ai.8 

5 

x\ 

16 

25.2  > 

'       10  - 

11 

S\  - ' 

16      -  ' 

.  38y7 

*         12  - 

13 

a  I 

15     -  , 

\.^>1.3  • 

ft 

,     >   lA  - 
16- 

15  " 
17 

\'•^■: 

.\  ' 

10 

16  : 

59^.7  ' 
73.1 

10 

18  - 

19 

15 

m.7 

:    w  ^  ' 

20.- 

21 

i. 

10 

12 

*      22  - 

23 

■  I  ■ 

3 

;        '96.6  'v,, 

'24- 

1,6  - 

25 
27 

99.2 

100.0  ; 

15 

28  - 

29 

<# . 

0 

101). 0 

'  S  ^         Grade  12 

Thie  Career  KaturAty  Inventory  (Attitude  Scale)   was  administered  to 
all  twelfth  g^rade  students. In  the  District,    In*all,'^a  totaPi||^  42$  students 
took  the  inventory 4    Both  Springfield  High  and  Thurston  High  participated 
in  the  study.  ^ 

The  CMI  measures  the  maturity  o^^^itudes  and  competencies  that  are 
critical  to.  realistic  carieer  dec^ision  maI$Lng.    Although  the  possibility 
oC  sex.  differences  exist  on  th<p  jLttitude  Scale^  it  appears  to  apply  equally 
well  with  male  and  female  students.    Of  the  flftyNLtems  on  the  Attitude 
Scale,  only  four  reflect  Significant  sex  differences.  *  V 


•  The  Attitude  Scale  asks  students  about  theif  attltli^ed  and  feelings 
toward  making  a  Career  choice  and  entering  the  world /of  work«    Is  work 


seen*^  a^m^Sliingful  focus  of  life  or  is  it» viewed  as  drudgery?    How  in- 
volved and  IndeVendent  is  the  individual  In^  the  choice  process?  J  Ifti^^  , 
considerations  a^^Snade  in  selecting  a  career?    The^se  and  other  cognitive 
aspects  of  (tedsioy  making  are  stated  In  the  items  of  the  Attitude  §cale. 


v.-  s         w  ' 

tfore  specifically,  five  attltud'ual  c).usters  are  surveyed: 

'       '  i    :       ■  "  ■ 

...  involvement  in  the  ca^eex  choice  process; 

.  .'  .  orientation  toward  work; 


.  independence  in  decision  making; 

.  preference  for  career  choice  factors; 


\ 


•  .  •  conceptions  of  the  career  choice  prociess* 


Research  findings  that  have  been  accumulating  on  the  CMI  for  more 
than  a  decade ,  dating  back  to  the  first  administration  of  the  At|:ltude 
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ScaJfe  In  a961-1962.  Indicate  that  it  is  a  reU^hW^  ^nd  valid  measure  of. 
career  maturity.  "  , 

Scoring  procedures  for  the  Attitude  Scale  are  simple,  *>i^^:her  scor- 
ing by  hand  ot  by  machine.    Score  reports  to  the  user  ^e  alsb' jve^  simple 
■  because  conversion  and  interpretation  of  scores       done  at  the  local  l^v^l 
us^ng  noTms  derived  from  the  particular  re feV^ce  gtoup  that  maizes'  the  ' 
scoreal  most  meaningful. 

Thte  Attitude  Scale  Is.  used  to  determine  how  an  individifal  or  a 
group  comparts  to  others  in  the  i^ality  where,  presumably,  the  majority 
of  the  individuals  in  the  group  will,  upon  completion  of  schooling  or  train 
lug,  choose  and  become  engaged  in  their  careers. 

The^Attltude  Scale  was  not  normed  on  a  national  sample  because,  ulti- 
mately, the  most  appropriate  reference  group  for  an  individual  is  the  one 
he  moat  resfeinbles  demographic ally  and  educationally.    Unlike,  fests  such 
*a  those  usef  for  selection  of  applicants  for  colleges  or  Jobs ,  in  which 
.thfere^is  some  interest  in  how  high  an  individual  ranks  in  a  representatli 
populatioi,  the  primary  consideration  in  using  nornl^  for  the  Attitude 
Scale  la  to  determine  an  individual's  ^  of  career  development  in  com- 
parison to  graderaates.    In  other  wordsi.  the  question  asked  by  the  counse- 
lor or  teacher  or  administrator  is,  "How.  career-mature  is  this  individual 
cqmpared  to  his  peVrs?" 
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Moan  scores  were  compufed  for  each  of  the  following  components  and 
arc  shoM^n  In  Tabic  37.    The  compdoents  Include  those  for  (1)  Schools^ 
(2)sType,o£  Program,  (3)  Sex,  anT(A)  Type  of  Curriculum  (Thurston  only). 

I      table: 37.    Career  Maturity  Inventor/  (Attitude  Scale) 

^      Mean  Scores  for  Grade  12  StiideriesT  [  ■  I 

Siyrihgfleld  School  District,  May,'' 1975. 

•  i.-". — — - —  ^ — — — -  ' 

■  i  .  •!     ^  Component  <       Sample  Size  Hean  Score 

■ .   I  ■ '  „■  '  '  '  '  

°  SchoQiXa-  -  , 

Springfield  .    170  35.t59 

'i  Thur8tc|n  .        170^  37.353 

"( ;■  ,  "  I  '  ■    -  '.  ■    I  •  ■ .    ;  ■  ' 

I       Type  of  Proigram 


CM 

ClusteV  .    -94  <  37.79B 

Npn-Cli^Cr   I  94  /  ,36.798 


Jii, 


Sex  ■  I  ■    "   .  ;  ,     ,  I... 

Hale  40  37.000      :  ' 

Female  '40  38.425- 

.      ■      '  '  ■      .  I  ■      »  f\ 

Type  of  Cuti;iculua  ;  «             '  -         ^  ;     ^■  '  1  V.: 

CFhurston^OnjLy)                                  '     f  ^     r  ^y  ^'^  - 

World  of  Wor^t  30  >  ^        v/ijB.500'  T 

;^        Modern  jProble^  *  V      30  .         '  ^  38^600  "  '  ^ 

The  various  component  mm  ^t^,  "^^^^^^^"^  by  £rti^^ 

variance  (ANOVA)  procedures  Vsith^  t^^     statirftfici^ '||ic 
analysis  of  variance  testing  are  shown  in  .JjelBXes  'JiB^ 
reports  the^  two-way  arrangement  ANOVA  ^r^^ults 'f6r  8€h9oi  lu^d' cltii^t^ 


Table  39  shqtii^s  the  results, of  t^stink  for  Thurd^ton  data  on  tyt)4^  oi  curri^ 
cuium  anci  aex.^  ,  >     '  V  ^ 


77 


RESULTS  OF  ANALYSIS  OP  VARIANGE?<I;ESTING 

SCHOOL  i  CLUSTER 


* 

SOURCE  OF  VARIATION 

df 

XOMPUTEO 
F 

TABULAR  F 

DECISION 

iCHOOL 

1  ■■ 

JDvrt 

6.76 

CLUSTER 

1 

'  1.7827 

6.7B 

^  .  US. 

SCHOOL  X  CLUSTER 

1 

_  6.2497 

6.76: 

N.S. 

ERROR 

164  ■  ;  - 

• 

ipTAL 

187; 

> 

/  TABLE  39     •  . 

RESULTS  OF  ANOVA  TESTING 
;   (TYPE  OF  CURRICULUM  /  SEX) 
"THURSTQH.ONLY 


SOURCE  OF  VARIATION 

df 

COMPUTED^ 

F  ■ 

TABULAR  F 
MsPS 

DECISION 

i 

• 

TYPE  (CURRICULUM) 

r  ^ 

.742  < 

'  N.S. 

SEX  ' 

1 

12624 

7.12 

HS. 

TYPE  X  SEX 

• 

1 

18334 

7.12 

N.S. 

ERROR 

66 

TOTAU 

6^ 

^  **** 

« 

244  ■ 


■     •  ■  '  ^   ^-      —         ^'  , 

In  no  Instances  were  computed  F  valuers  found  to  be  significant. 

Thus,  no*  slgnlflcsnt  differences  were  shown  to  exist-  for  the  levels  of 
these  da(.a»  \. . 

Oregon  norms  (grade  12)  arc  available  and  arc  shown  in  Table  AO. 
Raw  Scores  and  Percentiles  for  both  Springfield  and. Thurston  ^ata  are 
compared  wJth  the  Oregon  norms  In  the  table.    The^results  indicate  Chat 
the  percentiles  f^Thurston  ^over  the.  rapge  for  Oregon  twelfth  grade 
students  while  those  fpr  Sptlngfleld  extended  beyond  both  ends  of  the 

r  -    ^  ,  ♦ 

y 

normlng  data.  *  v     '  « 

Additional  CMI  normlng  comparifsons  are  shown  In  Tables  41  and  42. 
These  comparisons  Include  Thurston  data  only  and  compare  cluster/non- 
cjll^ter  results  In  Table  41  and  World  of  Work/Modern  Problems  results 
In  Table  42. 


-r  ■ 
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COMFApiSON  W  ITH  CM  I  NORMS 
'  BOTH  SCHOOLS 
(OREGON -12th  GRADE)  " 


80 


TABLE  41 


COMPARISON  WITH  CMl  NORMS 
THURSTON 
CLUSTER /  NON-CLUSTER 
<ORtGON-12th  GRADE  ) 


ERIC  ?A1 


COMPARlSO>(wiTH  ^\  NORMS 
THURSTON  . 
WORLD  OF  WORK  /  MODERN  PROBLgviS 
v(QREG0N-1^th  GRADE  )  ' 


82 


ATTITUDE 
(RAW  SCORE) 


PERCENTILES 


WORLD  OF  WORK  I  MODERN  PROBL^S    OREGON  NORM 


lodo  p 

y///////j 

967 

96  .7  . 

900 

86.7 

900 

doc 

76.7 

63.^ 

66.7 

80.0 

63.3 

73.3 

600 

66.7 

1  53.3 

53.3 

40-'0 

sob 

30.0 

36.7 

23.3 

20.0 

20.0 

67 

16.7 

6.7 

33 

lERlC 


24a 


83 


1- 


J 
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SECTION  IV 
COHGLUSIONS 


7 


ERIC 


(  • 


Proccaa  /Nc<edg  \  »     .  « 

'Process  assessments  provide  Information  peculiar  to  the  decision- 
making aspects  of  the  Project  goals.    Process  nced«  arc  based  upon  these 
aspectH  and  this  information  provides  feedback  to  the  Project  managers  by 
.jnonltoring  the  operations  of  thie  progtams.  ^  ^ 

Needless  to  ^ay,  the  awareness  component  of  career  education  at 
.SprlngClcld^is  at  an  exemplary  level.    It  co;uld  be  considered  as  a  model- 
In^is  regird.    The  District^^^^dfiiinistrativc)  Componeiit  la  likewise  a 
^  well-planned  /ind  equally  veil-executed  part  of  the  Project's  design. 

The  Exploratory  and  Preparation  Components  should  be  given  priority 
considerations  during  1975-76  and  thereafter  in  order  to  bring  them  up  td 
the  same  exemplary  level  as  is  the  Awareness  Component .    the  Post-Placement 
Component  Is.  in  a  supportive  role  and  should  be  continued. 
\    '    <^         Process  needs ^consider^d  as  a  result  of  the  1974-75  assessment  include 
the  following: 

1-      There  Is  a  critical  need  to  accelerate  the  Integration  of  career 
education  units  Into  the  exploratory  subject  matter  areas  within 
}  the  four  Uunior  High  School  programs.    All  teachers  within  these 

'  programs  should  be  relating  their  subject  areas  to  careers.  Resource 
teachers,  who  will  be  assigned  at  the  Junior  High  level  next  year,  ' 
should  greatly  assist  in  the  Implemontatlon  of  this  need  during  the 
1975-76  school  year. 
2.      A  concentrated  and  m^^^ox  effort  should  be  extended  toward  the  articu- 
lation  of  students  from  one  career  ladder  level  to  another  at  Sprlng>- 
flc'ld.    An  operational  articulation  program  would  greatly  facilitate 


ERIC 
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the  adjust n\ent  problems  fpr  students^as  they  matriculate  from  awar^ieness 
.to  exploratory*  to  preparation  s^tagcs  of  the  cateer  education  pr'ograiii. 
3.      Inscrvlce  activities  for  staff  will  continue  to  be^  an. essential  Ing^re- 
dicnt  In  the  concluct  of  the  Springfield  program.   44ew  teachers  At  all 
levels  will  require  orientation  and  preparation  in  order  to  malnt^liT 


the  exemplary  aspects  pcculDMr  to  awareness,  cxploraloryi^and,  projiar-  / 

at  ion  levels.    Scheduling  for  such  inservice  should  proceed  immediately^ 

<i  #  . 

in  order  to  meet  the  ne't^ds  of  Incoming  teachers  within  the  system  next 

scho(^  year.  ,  V 


Several  summer  workshops  were  conducted  which  dealt  with  exemplary 
caireer  education  practices.    Springfield  personnel  who  attended  these 
workshops  should  be  encouraged  to  utilize  these  exemplary  practices 
as  they  return  to  tTielr'ct^s rooms  in  the  fall. 

The  Advisor-Advisee  program  Is  off  to  an  excellent  start;  Its  expansion 

during  the^ 1975-76  school  year  is  a  valid  decision. 

Ail  students  w  the  District  ha^  not  been  provided  wlth^the 

opportunity  to  be  involved  with  teachers  and  parents  in  discussions 

on  career  decision  making.    Although' all  teachers  in  the  District 

have  been  provided*  with  a  learning  package  for  iniatructlng  students 

in  decision-making,  no  follow-up  has  been  made  ^o^^determine  wljether 

u 

or  nx>t  such  instruction . is  being  implemented.    A  plan  should  be 
developed  to  assure  that  all  students  at  all  levels  have  adequate 
Instruction  in  career.' decision  making. 

Dcmoiist ration  Days  have  been  a  very  successful  venture  In  the  Spring- 
field  schools.     A^l  programs  participated  In  pemonstrat Ion  Day    (  ^ 


86. 

i^tlvltles  during  1974-7J^    This  practice  shoqld  be  continued  during 
-  1975-76..  .   -^i"  .    •  *•       ■  ^  "  ■  "■  ^ 

8.      The  cluster  progrd^  at  Thurston  and^Sp^lngficld  High  Schools'^cach 
approximately  43  percent  ^£  the  students  enrolled  tit  the  two  schools. 
This  perc<;ntage  figure  is  far  below  tl(e  State  Department  of  Education; 


expectations  of  the  futurev  .In  order  to  correct  for  this  dl8i::;repancy 
Ih  enrollment  percenfages,  future  P,roject  objectives  should  impart  ^ 
a  more  reasonable  percentage  figure^ which  is  closer  .to  SDE  expecta- 
tions  .    Clu^t^r  programs  need  to  be 'made  .availabj.e  to  accommodate  the 


^  necessary  enrollment  increases. 

9.  Post^Schobl  Placement  activities  are  off  to  a  gpod  start  within  .tKe 
Springfield  District.  This  component  is  not  only  desllVable,  but  It 
is  essential  to  the  fulfillment  of  nieeds  of  students.  It  should*be 
continued.  ^  ^  . 

10.  To  date,  funds  have  not  been  mltde  available^ which  ariow  staff  to 

/  is       *     """^  .    -■  ■  /  . 

visit 'other  regional  on-goihg  exempmiry  programs.    If  fu^ds  permit., 

:  such  visits  should  be  encouraged  during  ^he  ensuing  year. 

11.  The  process  assessment  had  utilized  the  various  component^goal/s  and 
objectives  9s  a  base  for  the  evaluation  criteria  for  the  Pilo^^ect^l 
Several  of  the  objectives  under  the  various  components  appe^ir  to  be 
somewhat  redundant  and  perhaps  a  combining  Of  these  objectives  might 
be  feasible  during  the  coming  year.    The  process  portlori  of  t;he 
present  ^re^port  reflcctg  these^ redundancies  as  coimriiants  are  made 
relating,  to  "See  Objective  such-and-such  for  moire  In  format  io1i. " 


A__  ,   L:,...^.;-  
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A  future  consideration  for  the  assessment  of  Career  Education  progriiras 
at  Springfield  might  be  to  utilize  the  State  Department  of  EkicatlJn 
Ca^^eer  Educatioi^  Assessment  Guide  in  establishing  evaluative  criteria 
for  the  Project.    The  Intciit  of  the  criteria  covered  within  the  Guide 
is  to  establish  standardized  career -education  activities  for  Oregon  ^ 
schools.    Project  personnel  need  to  inspect  the  various  criteria  con- 
tained within  th€  SDE  Guide  fo^relevance  to  the  Springfield  program. 


r 


Product  Status'' 


Pfa|luct  asi^essm^nts  mclisure  and  interpret  program  attainments;  It 

".■)/•' 

'focuses  up^  achievement  levels  and  other  st^tii3  gpals  of  Project 

■  .'^    «    \        ■  ^  ■•  '  '  \         .     .  " 

'recipients.    Used  In  this  manner,  It  lYibj-udes  the  assessment  of  »;udcnt 

accompl£^lt|ne[ks  VlssulMng  from  the  implementation  of  Project  goals  and 

obje'ctlves;    For  the  present  -  study ,  It  encompasses  the  various  standardized 


teeilng  called  for  in  the  Evalual?lqn  Plan. 

Grades  3,  6i  9^  and  12  were  InvoltVed  in  the  .product  Wsbasment    >.  ' 

\  •  • .     c  ■ '  ■ 

activities  jat  Springfield  iiuring  Sprrhg"^  of  1:975.    The  results  of  this  .  / 
assessment  dj^^ct  the  .p:roduct  status  of  the  Springfield  program  and  ^ 
estatrtTsh  bttwellae  data  f^r  futiire  product  a^sessmeots. 

Product  needs  to  be  considi^red  as  a  result  oi  the  1974-75  assessment 
include  the  following:  i||p  \  "  . 

1.      Career  informationv  and  decision  makihg  *'a&feivities  constitute  a  critica 
ingredient  to  students  as  they  progress  along  the  career^iadder. 

These  activities  should  be  considered  aV  top^ priorities  as  pla^s^are 

\       .  '         -  ■■■  .       ,  ■ 

completed  for  the  1975-76  school  year.  * 


\ 


2.      Several  of  the  Instruments  utilized  for  "^t^ie  1974-75  baseline  assess- 
ment Were  found  t!o  be  adequate  and  appropriate  for  the  evaluation  of 
outcome  areas  as  eatabllshed . in  the  Evaluation  Matrix.    However,  some 
were  determined  to  be  too  time-consuming  for  feasible  use  in  the 
'future.    Cost  of  scoring  was  found  to  he .prohibitive  in  isolated 
Instances.'    Instrument  characteristics  are  discussed  in  the  next 
'  section  of  the  report.  '  \ 


3»      If  prpdttct  assessnient  activities  continue  beyond  the  funding  period 
of  the  Project,  interpretation  workshops  should  be  planned  in  order 
to  orient  Springfield  pejrsonnel  with  the  various  ramifications  peculiar 
to  the  assessment  devices  being  utilized. 
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Future  AsgoHsment  Considerations"  .V 

;U  is  stijll  too  early  to  ktiow  whht  the  1975-70  Federal  Guidelines  ^ 
will  spettfy  as  the  evaluation  requirements  for  Career  Education  programs; 
however,  it ^ay  be  speculated  that  a  blending  of  both  process  and  product 
activities  will  be  needed  in  satisfying  the  evaluation  requirements. 

The  goals  and  objectlvjes  of  the  Project*s  proposaj^u^^date- thdt 
process  judgments  be  made  a  part  of  any  future  evaluation  planning;.  Thus, 
^  process  type  assessment  will  be  essential  to  the  thlrd^  and  final  year's 
activities.    Consequently,  the  flna^  year's  processl=evaluatlori  will  act 
as  the  terminal  assessment  for  tWe  Project^r^  ,  . 

The  baseline  data  for  the  Springfield  program  have  been  generated 
during  the  present  report  period.    These  data  will  be  Invaluable  in 


establishing  Inferepces  for  future  product  outcomes  in  the  Springfield 

V 

District,  and  p«j-tlcularly  for  grades  3,  6,  9,  and  12.  ^ 

The  primary  focus  of  the  product  evaluation  effort  during  the  present 
year  was  to  design  a  system  for  data  collection  in  subsequent  years.'  The 
activities  associated  with  this  focus  included  th^fleld  testing  of  Instru- 
ments wliich  were  considered  to  be^apf^t^rlate  to  the  Project's  goals. 

Several/ of  the  Instruments  which  were  included  in  the  Instrument  List 
of  the  1974-75  Cuideiines  were  Inspected  for  use  in  the  Sprlngfleljl  evalu- 
atlon.    Although  a  few  of  these  Instruments  appeared  to  be  appropriate,^ 
others  were  clearly  not  compatible  with  program  personnel  recommendations. 
Following  due  consideration,  the  1974-75  evaluation  plan  included  the  use 
of  the  following  instruments.  , 


Grade  3  -  Self  Observation  Scale  (Primary  Level) 
-  Group  Problem  SoIvIivk  Tasks  Instrument 

■    ■  ■  ■       '>  ^      *w  * 

Grade  6  -  Self  Ag£^^^a^  Inventory  (^Intermediate  Level) 

Group  Problem  Solving  Tasks  Instrument 

i 

Grade  9  -  Career  Development  Inventory  (High  School  Form  I) 


Grade  12  -  Career  Maturfty  Inventory.  ^ 

-  Effectiveness  of  High  School  Education  Instrument 
(delayed  administration) 
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COMMEtlTS  ON  TH^  INSTRlfW:NTS 

A  sample  of  five  (5)  elementary  level  third  grade  classes  participated 
in  the  Self  Observation  Scale  testing.  The  Self  Observation  Scale  measures 
five  dimensions  of  self-concept. 

The  Self  Observation  Scale  is  nationally  normed.  The  computer  print* 
outs  provided  by  thc^  authors  of  the  test  were  quite  adequate  in  desqribing 
both  school  and  individual  characterisCics.    However^  this  seals  cannot 

be  locally  scored,  and  dependence  muat  jbe  jflaced  upon  the  test  publishers 

^  .  j  ' 

to  provide  scoring  and  norming  information.*  .This  dependence  caused  some 
degree  of  delay  in  reporting*  the  present*  project    The  restrictions  assoc- 

0 

inted  with  dcflays  in  scoring  were  the  only  deficiencies  noted  during  the 
1974-75  evaluations. 

The  Group  Problem  Solving  Tasks  Instrument  is  utill^.ed  at  all  elemen- 
tary  grade  levels  In  the  Springfield  Diat;rict.    The  instrument  was  used 
to  assess  decision  making  (problem  solving)  skills  for  Springfield  students 
In  grades  3  and  6.    No  problem  or  restrictions  were  detected  in  the  use 
of  the  GPST  Bcgle. 

-  » 

In  addition  to  the  administration  of  the  GPST  instrument,  sixth 
graders  were  givbn  the  Self  Appraisal  Inventory  for  the  assessiqj^t  oj^self 
awurenesfl  (self  concept)  skills.    The  scale  measures  four  divenSions 
asRoi-(atcd  with  self  concept  including  the  assessment  of  views  of  self  \ 

/   %  „         - .  I 

In  relation  to  peer,  family,  scholastic,  and  a  genetftl  perception.  No 


specific  problems  wore  detected  either  in  the  administration  or  the 
scoring  of  the  instrument.    The  results  of  the  assessment  appeared  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  ^f  the  Evaluation  Plan.,  .  _  
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^11  ninth  grade  students  In  the  District  were  given  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Inventory  during  the  May,  1975  testing  period.    The  CDI  provides 
measures  appropriate  to  Outcome  Areas  A,  B,  and  C  in  the  Guidelines  matrix. 
The  scores  on  the  Instrument  encompass  four  subscale  areas;  namely,' 
(I)  Planning  Orientation,  (2)  Resources  for  Exploration,  (3)  Information 
and  Decision  Making,  and  (4)  Total  Career  Development. 

The  CDI  publishers  advertise  the  scale  administration  time  as  approx- 
imately 30  minutes  with  a  grade  6  reading  level.    Students  in  Springfield's 
f^ur(4)  Junior  High  School  programs  averaged  more  than  A5  minutes  for 
completion  of  the  computerized  ^corfe  sheet  uaed  for  the  analysifi.  Many 
students  only  partially  completed  the  instrument  because  of  time  restrlc-  # 
tlons;  a  few  of  the  ninth  graders  could  not  complete  the  testing  because 
of  reading  difficulties .    A  total  of  483  ninth  graderSsdld  complete  the 
Instrument  for  purposes  of  the  present  assessment.  n 

The  obvious  restrictions  related  to  the  time  for  pdmlnlsterlngS^ie  . 
CDI  will  be  a  disadvantage  in  making  future  assessments  of  ninth  grade 
students  at  Springfield.    The  reading  difficulties  associated  with  the 
Jlay,  1975  testing  are  of  only  minor  consequence  In  that  thi»  restriction 
affected  only  a  small  percentage  of  students. 

A  recommended  solution  to  the  time  problem  Is  to  utilize  only  two 
of  the  three  composite  subscales  of  the  instrument  for  future  assessment 
purposes.    The  Resources  for  Exploration  (an  attitudlnal  subscale)  and  the 
Information  and  Decision  Making  (a  cognitive  subscale)  wouldUppear  to  be 

< 

logical  choices  for  future  data  collection  in  this  ared. ^ 


'I' 
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t        All  grad^  12  students  In  tjhe  two  senior  high  schools  were  assessed 
fgr  Outtome  ArtMu  B  and  C  of  the  Guldeliuc.s  matrix  using  the  Career 

Mat  ur  liy  ^HVenLory  (at  L  iM^dy  sujbscale)  .     The  attitude  subscalo  provides 

i  ■ 

data  relevant  to  decision  mnklQjg;  Its  administration  was  weli  within  the 
dcslrejj^^me  dimensions  for  the  Springfield  testing,  requiring  about 
twenty  (20)  m^utes  to  complete. 

Career  Placement  data  will  not  be  available  for  grade  12  students 
until  Ipter  In  tihe  1975-76  school  year.    The  Effectiveness  of  High  School 
Education  Instrut^ent  will  be  ul^d  In  making  this  assessment.    No  problems 
or  restrictions  ate  anticipated  in  terms  of  its  administration. 
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gVALUATION 


GOAL 


fid  „By 
given  a 


the  end  of 
list  of  25 
75%  of  the 


S'ti:^ent  Goal 
thelUs|r  year, 
HfAf^We  activities, 
elemibt»ry  students  will  be  able 
to  r<nbWfy  20  corresponding 
roles||(Accupat ion,  family,  citi- 
z^nshl|^  fnd  4*4^ure  time). 
-  V 


I NSTRUMENT 

Life  Role  Inventory 
(Primary  &  Inter- 
mediate) 
3  pages  &  key 


DATES 
By  Sm 


ADh1\j  STEREO  TO 
All  Efeme^ta^ry  Studen-ts 


Communj 
citizen 
commt  tie 
p  1  emen  t^ 


>1  ^1 > 1    To  involve 


Ivlsory  or  parent 

the  study  arwd  Im- 


n  pf  career  education 
in  all       |^e*entary  schools 

^  ^  i 


Community  Survey 
^  pages 


By  em 
vom 

6/75 
|0/75 
6/76 


Schod-l  Attejidaoce 
Area  Community  Equi>^4^nt 
to  5-10%  of  Student 
Population 


Assessment 
of  3  years 
Career  Aware 
the  el emen tar 
a  growth  i/n  p 
toward  school 


Sentiment  Indexi 


XlLl   By  the  end 
participation  in  the 
^S!i\  process,  75%  of 
.sioBents  will  show 
tive  att;tude^ 
measured  by  the 


1 


School  Sentiment 
I  Tjlex 

Teac-her  guide  2  pgs. 
Prl  mary  ans.    k  pgs< 
inter,    ans.     1  pg. 
Key  ^ 


5/7^ 
5/75 


Grades  I-**  In 
Grades  2-5  In 
Grides  3-6  In 


Assessment  Goal  ^\2\  By 
of  3  years  of  parUci^pat 
Career  Awareness  pV^cAss,  75%  of 
the  elementary  stud^*nt\  will  be\ 


the  end 
on  In  the 


Group  Problem  Solving 
Tasks  ^ 
1 


page 


able  to  demons t>'ate\ 
to  completi^  group  p 
tasks. 


he\\  r  Mi  1  i| ty 
lem-solving 


sm 

5/75 
5/76 


Grades  ]n  5/7'« 
Gradles  2-5  In  5/75 
Grad«b  3^6  in  5/-76 


Assessment  Goal  ^1.1    fy^the  end 
of  3  years  of  participation  in  a 
Career  Awareness  prpcesls  tp  deter- 
'^ine  direction  of  change!!^  Mn  staff 
pr i or i t i za t i on  of  8  major  career 
educa^t  1  on  themes  . 


Goal  Statements  (8) 
1  page 


10/73 
5/7^* 
5/75 


N^ll  Elementary 
Certified  Staff 


5/*6 
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I  .end  of 
it  of  25 
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ing 
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ucat ion 
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Life  Role  Inventij^rY 
(PrlfT^ry  &  >nter' 
mediate) 
3  pages  S  key  . 


Community  Survey 
2  pages 


DATES 
By  5/7^ 


By  e/7k 
\0/7M 
6/75 
10/75 
6/76 


ADMINISTERED  TO. 
All  Elementary  Students 


School  Attendance 
Area  Community  Equivalent 
to  5H0%  of  Student 
Population       /V  , 


ADMINISTERED  BY 

 e__  ■.» 

Classroom  Teachers 


:nei^s 


Bui Idlng  Pr inc  Ipals 


the  end 
on  In  thi 

75%  of 
III  show 
tudes  , 

by  the 


School  Sentiment  9 
Index 

Teacher  guide  2 
Primary  ans ,  k 
Inter,  ans.  1 
Key 


pgs< 

pgs, 


5/7^ 
5/75  N 
5/76 


Grades  1-4  In  5/7^ 
Grades  2-5.  In  5/75 
Grades  3-6  In  5/76 


Building  Counselors 


:he  end 
m  In  th< 
75%  of 
n  be 
ability 
solving 


Grofip  Problem  Solving 

Tasks 

I  page 


5/7^ 
5/75 
5/76 


Grades  1-4  in  5/74 
Grades  2-5  In  5/75 
Grades  3-$  f.n  5/76 


Classroom  Teachers 
0 


he  end 
in  in  a 
o  deter- 
n  staff  • 
career 


Goal  Statemeiits  (&) 
I  page 


10/73 
5/74 
5/75 
5/76 


All  Elementary 
C^^tlfied  Staff 


B'j;!ding  Coordinators 


so 
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EVALUATION  TOOLS 
Page  -2 


-J^OALS 


As^g/sment  Qoal  ft]  .k    By  the  end 
of  3  /ears  of  participation  in  a 
Career  Awareniess  process  to*^'* 
determine  direction  of  change^ 
In. Staff  Self-Evaluation  Inr 
ventory  .for  Teachers. 


I NSTRUMENT 


DATES 


ADMINISTERED  TO 


Staff  Self  Evaluation 
I nventory,  1-6 
1  page 


k/7k 
V75 
V76 


An  Elenentary 
Certified  Staff 


Student  Goal  Mk.]    By  the  end  of 
the  2hd  year  each  elementary 
student  will  be  abbe  to  identify 
at  least  10  contrasting  work 
settings  and  an  occupation  for 
each  seating,  (hot,,  cold,  Inside 
outside,  clean,  dirty,  noisy, 
quiet...) 


Contra^stiog^  Work 
Settings 


5/75 


All  Elementary  Students 
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I NSTRUMENT 


DATES 


ADMINISTERED  TO 


ADMINISTERED  BY 


Staff  Self  Evaluation 

inventory,  1-6 

I  page   ". — 


V75 
-  V76 


All  Elementary 
Certified  Staff 


Building  Coordinators 


) 


Contrasting  Work 
Settings 
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A  1 1  Elementary  Students 


Classroom  Teachers 


so 


.  'SPRJNGFIEtO  SCf^OL  DISTRICT 
V  EXEMPLARY  .CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 
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Assesimenl \Goa I  I  ,?  ti.b.c 
CLASSROOM  TFACHPt^ 


GROUP  PROBLEM  SOLVING  TASKS 


To  be  admini  slerecl,  i  n^pri  U  of  each  year  to  grades  l-^t  in'.197*t.;  2-5  in 
.1975;  3-6  in  I976.  iWchVrs  will  cliDosf.  a  col  leaqut-  to  .idmi  iii  •■■l  cr  ( lie 
loslv  ii>.  iht'i  r  cl  j;,si  odrfi,  Thi-  Uirm  ai  the  botlotii  will  bv  coinpletfd  lor 
icporl  inii  piirp'osi  ",  /  '  . 


FIRST  AND  SECOND  tEAR  CLASSED : 


.Within  five  inirjuies,  \  on\  yourself  into  groups  o'f  ^'s  or  S'^, 
*  ami  choose  a  Jeader.  i# 


THIRD  AND  FOURTH  YEAR  CLASSES: 

Wiihin  seven  minutes,  form  yourselyeV^in  to*  groups  of  ^'s  or  5*s, 
ctjoose  a  leader,  and  agree  on  a  name  for  the  group. 


F I  FTHt  AND  S I XTH  -YEAR '  C  LA^S  : 


Wiihin  ten  minutes,  form  yourselves  into  groups  of  A's  or  ^*s,^ 
choose  a  leader ,  rigree  on  .j  name  for  your  group,  and  agree  wp<^n 
an  indoor  qame  to  be  played  later  in  the  day. 


SCHOOL 


.si  tKlent-s—f^ 


n  the  classroom  comp  I e*^ed 


-a  (number)  total  number) 

.Ihe  nroup  pcMblrhi  solving  task  within  the  time  limits.' 


This  w.s    percent\of  the  students^  in  tbp  class.  ^ 
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TITte^    Ct?MPREHENSfiVE.  CAREER  EDUfATION  MODEL  K-t*.  INieUlM  R6P0RT  1974-1975. 

06SCMPT0R:    *GARiEiR  €DlKATl6N;#ROGRAM  DESCRIPTIONS;  PROGR^^^  EVAUIIaTION;  •  . 
EOttUTlbNAL  PROGRAMS;? PUBLIC  StHOOL  SYSTEMS;  pIrOCHIAV  SCHOOLS;  ELEMENTARY 
SEiONDARV  EDUCAflON;,  ♦CAftEER  A#RENES5 ;  »VOQAtiONAL  DEVELOPMENT?  j ♦VOCATIONAL 
/COUNSi^LING;  STUDENT  TESTING;  SmVEYS;  JOB  PLAC|M«NT;  iSELiyERY  SY$TEMS;  POST 


SE  COND  AiR  Y  EOUC  A  T  TON 


lOENTiP  IE  R :     »PH  IL/M)  EL  PHIA 


*  EDRSi^RICE:  .MF  AND  HC  AYAIUBILITY  WILL  BE  AnnOUW^  NO.  5. 

0ESORI1»TlVf  NOTEs'   l'^^P-        '  ?  T 

ABSTRACT:     THE  SECOND  YEAr'oF  A  THRE^-YEAR  CAREEI?^  EDUCA/tlON  MODEL  PROJECT 
CONOUCTED  BY  THE  STAFF  AND  STUDENTS  OF  THE  PHI LADELpHI/A  PUBLIC  AND  f  AROCHIAL 
SCHOOL  SYSTEMS  IS  DOCiWIENtED  IN  THIS  INTERIM  REPORT.  PROGRAM  C0MPONfJ*TS 
INCLUDED  OVERALL  GUfDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  WltH;  EMPHASIS  ON-SELF-AHARENESS,  MORK 
ATTITUDES,  AND  CAREER  DECISIONMAKING  SK|LLStiELEMENTARY  CAREER  AWARENESS  AT  THE 
K-6  LEVfLS;  JUNIOR  HIGH  OR  MIDDLE  SCHOOL  CAREER  ORIENTATION  AND  EXPLORATION  FOR 
GRADES  SfeVEN  AND  EIGHT  IN  CONSTRUCTION  AND  MANUFACTURING,  AND  A^.TRAD^  ^ 
EXPLORATORY  PROGRAM  At  THE  AftE A  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL  FOR  GRADE  NINg 
STUDENTS;  JOB  PREPARATION  IN  GRADES  10-X4  WITH  XOOPERATI VE  lOUCATION  AND  WORK 
EXPERIENCE  programs;  AND  JOB . PLACEMENT  ACTIVITIES  FOR  $CHdOL  LEAVERS  AND  THOSE 
IN  VOCATIONAL  CURRICULUMS.  D0RTN6,  THE  SECOND  PROJECT  YEAR t  FIELD  TRIPS  ITO  A 
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■      y  .   .  • 

This  report  is  a  documentatibn  of  the  progrant  and 
activities  conducted  by  the  staff  and  students  of  the 
Philadelphia  Public 'and  Parochial  School  Systems  during 
our  second  year  (of  a  three  year  federally  funded)  pro- 
gram.   The  infomation  contained  heprin,  hopefully,  will 
be  of  benefit  to  those  who  have  an  interest. in  the  op- 
eration of  atrareer  Education  Hodel  in  a  large  urban 
settidn.    The  sole  purpose  of  this  project  is  to  develop 
ah  improVisd  educatibrial  delivery  systesi  that  will  benefit 
all  our  students. 

V.    .         ■  : 
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ABSTRACT 


State  6  Project  Number : 

i 

Title  of  Project: 
Project  jpirector « 

Appl^c^int  Organization^^ 


EetifliatMl  Total  Federal 
Funds  -  Section  142  (C)  : 

Duration : 


Pennsylvania  ;V36il34 

Comprehenaive  Career  Education 
Model  K-li 

Stanley  B.  Cohen,  Director 
Career  Education  Planning 
and  Development 

School  District  6t  Philadelphia 
Parkway  at  Twenty-First  Street 
Philadelphia/  Penna.  19103 


July  1,  1973  thru  June  30^  197*6 


Site  Infomation;  -  -  ' 

The  Philadelphia  School  System  «is  the  largest  splicjpl  district 
in  the  ptate  of.  Pennsylvania.    Ti\e  syefceni  is  dlvidiid  into  eight 
separate  districts  havi'iig  its  bWn  district  officer  operating  under 
the  juri-sdictibn  bf  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  <    The  systm  has 
a  student  enrollment  of  289^039  and  an  operating  budget  for  1974 
of  $470,006,000.00.    The  racial  make-up  of  our  systtan  is  as 
followet    62%  Black,  4t  Spanish  speaking  and  34%  all  others.  The 
percentage  of  educationally  disadvantaged  students  is  approximately 
4 5«  jin<!l  economically  disadvantaged  Is  approximately  37t. 

Description  of  Program;  ^ 

1-.     Administrative  stguctwire 

The  Director  of  Career  Education  Planning  and  Development  has 
overall  responsibility  for  the  operation  of  "the  Comprehenaive  Ca- 
reer Education  Model  K-14  program>.    The  Idvisory  Council  for  Voca- 
<^^tibnal  Education  of  the  City  df  Philadelphia  which  includes  re- 
presentatives  of  coanunity,  busintfis.  Industry  and  labor  is  utilized 
in  all  phases  of  the  planning  and  dperation  of  the  i»rograa.  The 
Council  reports  directly  to  the  Executive  Director  of  Career  Educa- 
tion.   In  addition,  a  special  advisd|^ry  council  has  be4n  organized 
for  this  prograii.  j 


\ 
\ 


V 


Program  Desl^gn 


There  are  five  (Sr  phases  of  developnent  in  this  lOvgran. 
fhev  are  is  follows-:    (1)  To  increase  self-awar.eness  of  pupil OY  ^ 
providing  insight  into  their  skills,  potentials  and  ajbilities  wh^ch 
/would  relate  to  the  %#orld  of  work,  (2)  To  promote  career  awareness, 
including  the  professions,  anong  program  participants,  (3)  Jo  Pro- 
vide opportunities  for  career  exploration,  (4)  To  provide  skill  ^ 
devAlopment  in  the  business,  metal  and  eosamnication- clusters,  and 
(5)  To  provide  ^ob  placement  service  and  counseling;  for  students 
upon  leaving  school.  / 

III'.  Program  Components       -  ' 

overall  Guidance  and  Counseling  Emphasis.  Including  Self-  

Awareness,  Xttitudes  Toward  Work,  and  Career  beciston^ajcing  sicills 
flvlaanee  and- counseling  activities  ar^  impiementeq^  at  an  »  . 

inside  and  outside  the  classroom  environment,  to  develop,  within 
the  cjhild,  a  positi^e1se\f-image,  positive  attitudes  toward  work, 
earier  awarenesi  and.  i^cute  decision  making  skills.    Greater  em- 
phasis is  placed  bn  the  child's  relation  with  the  world-of-wotk, 
as  the  child  prioresses  throogh  school. 

Elsnentarv  Career  Awareness  —  Career  awareness  are  developed 
at  the        levels  through  'a  variety  of  activities  and  epproaches. 
The  oliildren        exposed  to  careers  through  in-class  activities, 
meetings  with  role  models,  small  group  discussions,  "hknds-on  _ 
eetivities  and  integration  of  Career  Education  concepts  into  the 
regeier  teaching  prdgrim.    Decision-making  ikills  are  developed 
thvongh  a  teaching  technigue  which  daily  makes  the  child  •  * 
oision  meker,  having  to  set  up  goals,  seek  alternatives  and  choose 
his  coursp  of*  action* 

Junior  High  or  Middle  School  Career  Qgifntation  and, Exploration 
v^^'  exploration  at  levels  7-i  h&s  been  ek^iinded  to  involve  i:ne 
children  in  exploratory  activities  in  the  skills  l«»»r«tory  housed 
in  the  public  Sjehool .    The  "World  of  Construction"  and  "World  of  ^ 
Naalifacturing*  is  used  to  give  the  children  in-depth  experiences  » 

within  tftes*  two  clusters.    The  children       /i*®  ij^PiJ^J.^Jn-v 
weeklv  trips  to  the  area  rocational-technical  school,  where  tney 
SrSirS,  on  a  ole  to  one  basis,  with  "hands^n". activities.  In 
ceniunction  with  the  above  trips,  the  children  also  meet  with  role 
models  ae  on-8lte\J.ocations.    Students  in  the  9th  f"d«  '•c?™^ 
training  and  evalilation  using  the  Singer  Vocational  Evaluation  Sy- 
stw.    Ninth  (9th)  grade  students  are  afforded  a  complete  tride 
explorative  progrma  at  the  area  vocational-technical  school.  These 
electives  provide  career  activities.    Job  Vreparation  in  Grades 
10.14—  Several  approaches  are  taken  for  the  inclusion  •€  coopera- 
tive education  and  work  experience  programs  in  the  K-1*  Career 
Education  Plan.    A  newly  instituted  Job  guidance  counselor  funded 
under  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968  is  actively  involved  . 
in  the  development  of  resources  through  which  students  obtain 


grSm/within  the  school/   In  l^ditionlal 

3(5ho3i  have  and  will  q^tinwe  to  patticipat^  in  a  "J*"  *«yji<?P- 
ment  program  to  help  the«  mora  affactively  provide  ie«d«'«»iP,in. 
developing  guidance  prograiw  for  job-bound  youth.  .J^*"  JJ*^"^* 

focus  on  helping  students  develop  ?«cifion:"«'^^";/'^^"^t;J«?2I 
•    besK^to  dse  these  skills  in  educational  and  vocational  Pl-jnin^ 
and\o  assist  in"the  determination  of  which  type  <>^Xl^JS^''' 
ience  a  student  will  obtain  to  best  serve  his  education  •nJ/2SIv 
tional  needs    Ambnd  the  many  options        the  '©"or}";!  -  )\\ 
BBperience  ProgtMs;    (2)  Cooperative  Office  "f^a^ion      (3)  Dis- 
tributive Education;    (4V  Cooperative  Technical  Education. 

.     Placement  Adtivit(es--j6b  placement  with  "f<>9P«Jf«tive-  em-  , 
plovers,  intensive  skill  development  for  students  leaving  school 
before  graduation  and  priority  for  placing  students  Pursuing  voca- 
3onal  Curriculum,  is  Sccoiipirshed  with  ceiunsjBling  and  the  use  of 
a  jo^  developer.        ^  .         •  "  ^ 

,      The  function  of  the  Job  Dweloper  is  to  continue  to  develop, 
process  and  fill  (1)  jobs  for  disadvantaged  ■tudents--jobs  after 
school,  evenings,  weekends,  holidays,  and  summer,  (2)  jobs  of  a 
/      \;SlporMror.oScisional  nature,.  (3)  jobs  for  current  dropouts  and 
\         ournint  graduates  in  conionance  with  the  efforts  of  ^he  bureau  of 
mployment  Security. 

This  program  helps  to  provide  a  work  experience  for  additonal 
disadvantaged  students  in  the  Righ  schools.  "aJo'^^*;";*.;" 
pYaOmnt  will  be  for  these  students  ^'ho  are  pursuing  a  vocational 
curriculum.    Additional  efforts  in  serving  'tudants  provides  a 
•  liSt  vocational  experience  for  many  youths,  h^P;'?"^  ■JJ-JiJ^^^^ 
interest  for  tHeir  talcing  related  occupational  S'jili"'^".^^?.-^ 
schools.    Career  develbprnent  is  enhanced  through  these  wployment 

opportunities.  *  - 

Other-Pield  trips  and  visits  to  a  variety  of  vork  locations 
hasbeeinMpanded  to  grades  K-8  during  the  2nd ^  and  °'  JJ« 

program.    Given  the  iwtediate  need  for  intensive  ^•'••'^•JPi?"^^;'' 
ScUvities  with  appropriate  counseling  and  fSl low-up  •Jtiyjties  of 
«n  in-deoth  nature .  it  wae  demed  reasonable  to  concentrate  the 
SsiSrSS  of  S2  Sirsi  year  on  frget  population  for  «i«i«u«  effec- 
tiveness.   However,  the  experiences  and  ItnwlfJ^^r^'i**^.®"  ^f? 
part  of  the  staff  as  well  as  students  during  the  first  year,  nas 
facilitate  its  expansion  daring  the  2nd  and  3rd  ye#irs  of  ^operation 
to  includls'  all  students  in  grades  F-B* 

IV,    Unique  Features 

a.  Introduction  to  vecktions  in  the  elementary  grades  had  in- 
volve "hands-on"  occupational  exploration  for  students. 

b.  Implementation  of  revised  curriculum  for  career  development^ 
activities.  ^ 


ERIC 


c.  Indfvidually  prescribed »  self -pacing  learning  packages  de* 
ve loped  by  a  team  inclining  a  vocational  teacher  and  a  basic 
learning  skills  teacher.      ,  ,  ^  ■ 

d.  Use  of  cluster  concept  for  curriculum  deveiopnent.  ^ 

e.  The  interrelationship  between  public  and  parochial  school 
students  in  weekly  activities  at  their  home  schbolSf  and  also, 
at  the  area  vocational-technical  high  school. 


ERIC 
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THREE  YEAR  MANAGEMENT  PIAN 

.       '  for 

^  ^  COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  K-14 

•  *       .  J     '  GENERAIf  ^ 

AMARENESS 
EXPLORATION 
PREPARATION 


GENERAL 
YEAR  I 

1.  To  develop  &  implement:  career  ed- 
ucatipn  activities  in  the  following  ^-^^ 
schoqis  and  grades:  ,     '  ^ 
Low^l;  Elem.  -  gr.  3,  6,  7         '  _  ' 
Most  Preci<^uW Blood  -  gr.  1,  3,  7,  a 
Dobbins  AVT  -ri,  10,  11  (Vocational). 

/  •  ' 

2.  To  provide  a  monthly  staff  devel- 
opment sessions  for  teachers  involved. 


3.    TO  implement  the  procedu:^^ 
necessary  to  at?tain  the  objectives^ 
of  the  CCEM  K-14  propoSa^ 

4      To  provide  counseling  and  job 
placement  s^r^^ices  for  Dobbins  AVT 
stude^ata.  ^  ^ 

Ik)  provide  the  School  District/ of 
Philadfi;lphia  and  HEW  all  reports,  etc 
required  by  the  "Grants  Terms  and 
Conditions^"  ^ — 


>p' i.  implement  career  ed- 
rities  in  the  following  ,. 

rades;  ,      :  ^ 

-  ^r*  3,  6,  7 
3  Blood  -  gr,        3  ,  1 ,  > 
-  9^,1.0 ,   11.  (Vocational), 


ae^a  iHontihly Istaf  f  devel- 
cms  f  oc '  teacher  s  involved*  . 


iment  tHe.  prod<gdures 
I  atta^.  thfef objectives 

V- ■■.      -  .  - 

Ide  coun  s  e  llriig  a  nd  j  ob 
irvices  fox  Dobbins  AVT 

ide  the  pchool  District,  of 
t  and  HEW  airreports,  etc 
•the  "Grants  Termsi  and 


ERLC 


'    '        AWARENESS  m 

*;  .•;    '      ■    . '  »  ■• ^ .    .         *•  ,  • 

•  .    YEAR  i  '  ^   •  . 

- .  ■   

•     ■    '         •   '       -    •'    ''t  ^  ' 

,1^    TO  develop/  adapt  a nd^,  implement 

classroom  activites  at  tij^ell  and  , 

Mos'C  PrecitJus  Blood which'  promote: 

Self -Awaxpeness  r  \  ■  ■* 

*    Career  AwaMness 

Educational  Awareness       ^  .  - 

.  Economic  Awareness  ^ 

•  /  Decisioft  Making      •        ^'  -  - 

Pos-itive  Attitudes     ,  ;^  ■ 

•  2:         provide  '•h4ife*"-o^  acifivities 
and- rol^  simulatio*^  in  the  regular 
cj^^srobni  structure^  ,   '  -  ' 

.    j.    ,To  provide  smal^  group  counseling 
and^discusrsion  pesriods  for  air 
.-SftudeYits-  . 

-    '• .  .r    .  • 

4  .    To  infuse^  career,  education  con- 
cepts .and  activxtie^ntb  the  reg- 
ular curriculum  -structure.  ' 

5.    To  provide  speakers^  field  trips 
and  audio- visual .materials  for  the  '  ' 
•students.     .%  .  - 


EXPLORATION 

YEAR^I 


1.    vTo  provixJe  explpration  ejcperiencea 
In  the  22  shop  at  Vhe  AVT  school  for 
1/2  d^y  a.  week  for  the  two  seventh 
g  r a  d  e  a  @  Lowe  1 1  a  nd  g  r ad  e ;  8  a  t 
\st  PreciiOus  .Blood  .  (  . 


2 .  To  provide  "hands-on.*'  aptivities 
at  the-  Lowell,  aphool  1/2  Jay  a  week, 
for  gr^de  7  from  Most  PrecioMS  Blood. 

3u    To  roster,  jfeac)i  9th  grade  stiidervt , 
to  expldratiVe'experiences  iri  the  ' 
shdps \ and  ^  vocational  evaluation 
'center  at  Dobbj.ns  j^rior  to  making  *  • 
a^  t^enth  graded  trade  selection., 

.4  .  .  Tct  provide  every  student  at'  the " 
Dobbihs  AVTS  an  opportunity  to  use 
"VICS".  • 

'      N  •  ..       .'  •  •    ■  , 

t-        .    •         ■        T  :  , 

■   '       ;  ," 
5.    To  provide  80%  of  a  counselor's/ 

time  for  ^jl^^  9th  grade  class  at 

Dobbins. 

,6.    To  prbvide  3rd  grade  Students 
*  at  >J.P.B.  ,  sittal]^  gjjrpup  exploration 
of ^ the  shops  at  the  AVT^  school. 


.  PREPAjlATIOir 

■      YEAR  I      ,        •  ■■  , 

'V  #  ■    •   '    .  .    ■  V  i  ■ 

1^  '  To  prQ.v^(ie  a  skill  development" 

ptogr'am  in  the  following  cKusters: 

.  Metals-.-  ■ 
Graphic-comrnunications  ' 

Clerical 

2".    To  provide  a  tenth  grade  student  ' 
selecting  pa;rticipation  in  the  clust^j: 
program  diversified  and  specialized 
training^ within  each  cluster        ^  | 

3.  To  proiv'ide  students  in  the  Metais 
Cluster  entry 'level  ' 
skiills  in^lK®  following  areas:  :'>'. 
inachine  §bpp*  welding,  sheet  metal;  , 

fpwndry  \iiiicticii         m?\chine  desigiv 

4.  To  provide  students  in  the  Graphic 
commun i'ca t ions '  s  Cluster  training 

for  entry  lW6l' skills  ia  the  , follow- 
ing: linotype,  letterpress,  hand*-  ' 
composition,  offset  camera.  " 


5 .    To  provide  ^ele\r6nth  grade  stu- 
dents in  the  Clerical  Cluster  with 
a  laboratory  type  envirqnment  using 
individualized  modules  of  instruc- 
tion fqr  the  development- of  entry, 
level  skills  , 


.  \  GENERAL  

YEAR'  II  ,'  ■  *  i  , 

»►  4    .  '  ■ 

%  .  \  • 

1.    To  develop  &  implement,  career  education  ac-  . 

tivities  in  thl&*  following' schools  and  grades:  *f 


Lowell  Elem. -  K  to  8  \ 
Most ^Precious  Blood  -  K 
Dobbins  AVT  -  9  to  12 
St.  Elizabeth  -*gr.  8   *  - 
E.  Washington  Rhodes      6  teachers,  gr.  7  &  8. 


to  8    •  .  ^  j. 

! 


2.  "  To  provide  a  week  long  ^untoer  training  ses- 
siQnvfor  teachers  involved  in  y^r  I. 

To  provide  bi-monthly  int6r-schodl  and  . 
weekly  intra-s^hool  staff  developnient  sessions « 

3.  To  review  arid  revise  the  pi;^^dures  and^ 
treatments  used  during    year  I  as  a '  base,  for 
year         ^  --^  --^ 

<4.    To  provide  counseling  an<i||jdb  pl^cemi^nt 
services  for  Dobbins  AVT  stluoents . 


5.    Tq  provide  the^chool  District  of  Phila- 
delphia ^nd  H^W  all  reports,  etc.  required  by 
the  "Grants  terms'  and  Conditions." 


6.  To  expand  the  ^CEM  K-14  program  within 
the  participating  schools.  * 


ERLC  / 


aewgRAL  V  _  _ 

EAR  If      *  ^  ^ 

tment  career  eduqa.tion  ac- 

ring  schools  and  grades:  ^ 


T 


AWARENESS 

-rtAR  II 


1- 


-  K  to  8 

2     •  '  •. 

8  ■  *  ■  •    '•  ■ 

s  -  6  teachers,  g,r.  7  &  8. 

long-^unuj/eiT  training  seS^ 

:hl^_ijifeei^^^         and  ♦ 
la^rdeveiopment  sessions* 


[seethe  procedures  and 
year  I  as  a  base  for 


Ling  and  job  placement 
VVT  students  • 


hool  District  of  Phila- 
eports ,  etc  •  required  ^by 
Conditions ' 

M  K-14  prog ram 'with in  ^ 
ools^ 


1 


l'    TO  refine,  expand  and  implement  classroom 
aitiv^t^es  at  -  Lowe^ll&  Most  Previous  Blood 
which  promote: 
Self-Awareness 
Career  Awareness 
Educational  Awareness 
Economic  Awarepess 
*  Decision  Making 
.  polsitiveNAttituc* 

2.    TO  provide^^ds  pn-  activities  and  role 
simulations  in  the  reg^ilar  classroom  structure. 

,  •  ,  ■  '    >  •  *  * 

3  To  .provide  small  group  counseling  and  dis- 
cussion periods  for  all  students. 

4  TQ  infuse  career  educatidn  c°"««P;i%*;j?..  " 
activities  into  the  regular  curriculum  struc 

ture,  - 

5  TO  provide  speaker?,  field  trips  and  audio- 
visual tnat^ials  for  the  studeVtts.  , 

r    TO  develop, with  4  academic  teachers  at  _ 
room  curriculum. 


r  - 


er|o 


EXPLORATION 

"year  '11  " 


PREPARATI 


YEAR  II 


grades  at  thei 


T<J  prbv;Lde  exploration  at  the  AVT  school  for 
/2  ,day  a  week  ^or  fehe  t^o ^^gyeivfeh-qrades  qre  the 
owen  and  seventh    '  " 
tost.  Precious— fiirood . 

To  provide  "hands-on"  aqbiyities  at  ttlKe 
.oweil  school/  1/2  day  a  week  iEor  grade  B  from 
iQSt  PreciousH*iBloC)d . 

/•         ■  ■■     ■  ■         .    ■  J-  — 

..    To  continUe^objective  n  from  year  I,  but 
■o  base  the  rostering  of- the" shop  exploration  on  : 
;he  ranking  of  each  students  vocational  .interest 's 
)btained  during  the  1974  adnilLssion  process. 


I  "     *  \ 

V.    To.  provide  every  .student  at^^e  Dobbins 
Vyrs  an  opportunity  to  us^-  "yiCfe"^ 

5'.  'To  provide  8,0%  .of  a  counselor 's  time  for 
the  9fch.^rade  class..at  Dobbins. 


6^  To  expand  objective  6  (year  I)  to  include  ,  ^ 
grade  5  at  M.P.B.  '  > 

7.  To  interface  the  G.E.  activities  being- devel- 
oped by  the  academic  te^ichers  With  fhe  explofar  ' 
tion, activities  already  being  used  by- the- vqc-/ 
tionai  staff  at  Dobftins.  ,     .  ,   ^  .  . 

8.  To  provide  three  simulations  for  classroom  , 
use,  jointly  developed  by  O.S.U. . AND  S.p.P. 

ft     5"  provide  e^cploration  activities  through 
tig J^^e  of  a  Mobile- Lab. 


1  TO  provide  a  skill  deveK 
the  following  clusters:  |, 

Metals  \ir.rt^,  - 

Graphic-c6mmunicatior\s^«  ' 

"Clerical  >-  .       .  * 

2i    TO  provide  a  tenth  gtade 
4ar^tI°i?atiion  in  Jl.e  Cluster 
and  specialized  training  wit 

1  TO  place  the  Metals  e^U| 
y;ar  ?  in  %  shop  of  their  c 

:  '"".TrbeginVa  new  tenth  gr 
group.    -•  ..        ■  ^ 


4.    Specialization  for  the 
dents  participatiog  during 
^        Expand  the  duster  oon 
students  taking  printinsj^  c« 


5  •   To  i>?^tve  the  l?th  g? 

•    ^T6  provide  el>eventn  .qx 
clerical  clusjter  wi%h  ,a^i« 
^o!;^n^.sing^ndividJJ^Uz^ 
tion  -for  the  development  < 


PREPARATION 

 *   - 

"T  "   YEAR  Ily"  •  ^ 

■A^  ^  skill  development  program  in 
I      To  provide  a  skij-x 
the  fQllowing  clusters: 

Metals  •  e 

Graphic-coinmunlcations  ' 
/;  Clerical 

i..    TO  providVa  tenth  ,ra-de  student  -1-'^?!^ 
rnrt;fcfamea%"In!i",""h?n  lach  cluster. 

'  ^      ^  l  o  r'^nster  students  fj:om 

1^.^"°  tTs^  cnrile  tor  specUl-  _ 

,  ^"'^r^e^-in  a  new  tenth,  grade  Metals  Cluster 
group. 

■  *     •  Vl.atidn  for  thp  eleventh  grade  stu-, 

.nclua.au 

studrnr/taK:/prir.in,  .o.rses, 

•  'i  •  ■    '        ■  . 

■  12th  arade- cluster  ij>  an  of - 

5    .  TO  involve  the  12th  gra«. 

flee  siinulatidTV,.eXpe^nce.      ^'^^^^^^s  in  the 

TO  provide  laboratory  type ^nvir- 

clerical  cluster  with  a  1^^^  i„  true 

t?r^riSl  d^^tl^n-of  entry  level  sKxlU 


GEHERAL  ' 

YEAR  III     ^  . 

1.  To  develop  &  Impleinent  bareer  ed^ 
ucatioifi  act).vities  in  the  following 
schools  and  grades: 

Lowell  Elem.  -  K  to  8 
Mofet  Precious  Blo.od  -  K  to  8 
Dobbins  AVT  -  9  to  12 
*   St.  Elizabeth  -  K  to  8 

E.  Washington  Rhodes  7  15  teachers,  - 

gr.  7  S  8  . 

2.  t    To  provide  a  week  long  summer  {^rain- 
ing session  for  teachlers  involved  in 
year  II 

To  provijEle  bi-monthly  inter-school 
and  weekly  intra-school  staff  develop- 
ment sessions # 

3.  To  review,  revise  and  compile  all 
procedures  and  treatments  used  during 
year  I  and  II.  ' 

To  expand  to  ^ther  schools  to  test 
\fhe  compiled  CCEM  ma£erials^ 

4.  To  provide  counseling  and  job  place- 
meint  service  for  Dobbins  students. 

5.  ^To  provide  the  School  District  of 
Philadelphia  and  HEW  all  reports,  etc. 
required  by  the  "Grants  Terms^  and  Con- 
di, tii^ns., "/  / 

6.  To  ex(pand  to  other  schools  to  test 
the  compiled  CCEM  materials. 

7.  To  provide  a  written  analysis  o^  the 
tesults product  S  process- of  the  model 

*  including  successes,  faillires  and  pro- 
posal for  diffusing  the  successful  , 
nspBcts  throughout  Phila.  schools. 


AWARENESS 


YEAR  III 

1      TO  refine,  expand  and  implement 
ciassrciom  activities  at  Lowell,  Most 
?reIious\Blood,  Dobbins,  St.  Elizabeths, 
E.  Washington  RhQd|is  which^romote: 

Self-Awareness 

Career  Awareness 

Educational  Awareness 

Econom^ic  Awareness 

Decision  Making  « 
Pdsitive  Attitudes' 

2  '  To  provide  "Jiands  on"  activi^tes  and 
role  simulations  in  the  regvilai^ass- 
room  structure. 

3  To  provide  small  group  counseling. 
^;iaA*^#scussion  periods  for  all  students. 


4  tI  infuse  career  educition  concepts 
a^d  activities  into  the  regular  curricu- 
lum  structure. 

5  TP  provide  speakers,  field  trips  and 
aidio  visual  materials  for  the  students. 


6.    TO  implement  the  activities  developed 
during  ^ar  II  and  revise  ^nd  expand 
where  necessary 


2^ 

EXPLORATION 

YEAR  III 

1.    To  expande  explorajtion  experience 
to  at  least  one  additional  school  at 
a  vocational-technical  center. 

2  To  provide  "hands  on"  activities  at 
the  Loveil  school,  1/2  day  a  veek  for 
grade  6  from  Most  Precious  Blood. 

3  To  continue  objective  #3  from  year  I, 
bit  to  base  the  rostering  of  the  shop  ex- 

aoloration  oh  the  ranking  of  each  students 
SocationSl  interest -s-obtaiaed  during  the 
admission  process. 

4  To  provide  every  student  at  the 
Dobbins  AVTS  an  opportunity  to  use^ 

"Vies". 


5.    TO  provi*»  80%  of  a  counselor'- 
time  for  the  9th  grade  class  at  Dobbins. 

# 

6;.  To  expand  to  at  least  two  additional 
grade  levels  within  a  school. 

.  * 

,7.    TO  interface  the  C.E.  activities  b^^^ 
ino  developed  by  the* academic  terchers 
wi?h  t^feSplor'ation  activities  already 
being  used  by  the  voc  staff  at  Dobbins. 

.  8.    To  provide  8  additional  simulations 
for  classroom  use. 

9      To  provide  exploration  activities 
HC  through  the  use  of  a  Mobile  Lab. 


PREPARATION 


/ 


YEAR  III 


1  To  pr^ide  a  skill  leveloptnervt  pro- 
gram in  tTe  following  clusters;  . 

Metals  '     ,  . 

Graphic-conmjunications 

Clerical  * 

2  To  provide  a  tenth  grade  student 
selecting  participation  in  the  cluster 

program  diver^iified  and  specialized 
training  within  each  cluster. 

3»    To  provide  job  placement  .services  . 
for  the  studenjts  in  the  Metals  Cluster  ^ 

from  year  II.  .  j 

,     To  place  the  Metals  Cluster  stud- 
ents from  year  II  in  a  shop  of  their 
choice  for  specialization. 

To  begin  a  new  tenth  grade  Metais 
Cluster  group.  • 

4  ''to  provide  job  placement  services 
for  the  students  in  the  graphic-comm- 
unications cluster. 

Specialization  for  the  eleventh 
grade  students  participating  during 

^^^"^Expand  the  cluster  ipncept  to  in- 
clude all  students  taking  printing 
courses.  ^  '  ^ 

5.    To  involve  the  12th  gr.  cluster Jrt  an 
office  simulation  experience.  A 
To  provide  11th  gr.  students  in  the 
'clerical  cluster  with  lab  type  environmeit 
using  individualized  modules  of  instruc- 
tion for  the  developemtn  of  entry  Level 

skills .  '  • 

.  To  provide  job  placement  service  for 
the  12th  grade  clerical  cluster  students. 


STAFF  EMPLOYMBWT  JVND  OtILIZATION 


i: 


The  parsons  directly  involved  with  the  actiyites 

of  the  CCBM  pro^raa,  their  source  of  funding ,  and  re- 
sponsibilities are  listed  In  the  following  table: 
(see  Table  A) 
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TABLE  A 


resmoN 

Director* 

Obor^inai 


tor 


Career  Specialist 


1EACHERS 
Elementary^ 

^Secondary 
Cluster 

Clerical  Skils  LaH^ 

Vocaticaqal  Evaluation 
Cent 


STAFF  OTILIZATION  TKBIE 
FUNDING  SOURCE 

local  .  • 


Qxinselor  (Secondary) 


Job  Placement  Qf  ficej: 


CXHVtocal 
State 

1 

local 

Local  4 
St^ate 


RESPONSIPILITIES. 

A(inijii^ation. 

Coordination  of  the  CCBl  Kr-l^ 
and  the  Ohio  jState  Consortium 
Education: 

Elernentary  school  exploratioi 
curric^3.^J^h  development ,  repdi 
and  evajLuatioh  (in  conjunctic 
Party  Evaluatorj  ^ 


&pl€mentatic»i  of  the 


.  Mah^gement  pf  Cluster  proyrani 
ppearation  of  Clerical  Skills 

C^jer^tion  of  Vocation  Evaluat 
Project  Vies 

Trade  Exploratory  class  at  thi 
and  two  (2)  other  trade  areas. 

Placement  of  stvxients  into  pa 


NOTE,    ^addition  to  the  ^bove  mentioned  personnel,  this  offiqe  will  conduct  staff  develoai 
'Sl^^   ^      teachers  and  counselors  during  the  scho61  year;  have  constant  conSc 
cormunity  coordinators  of  all  schs^ls  involved.  ^^i^  «^n«t^ 


A 


'I7\bije:  a 
seapp  otilizatign  tmle 

FUNDHK;  SOURCE  ^ 
Local 

Local  \ 


OCtlVLocal 


I 

State 
GCEM 


RESR^JSIBILITIES 


^ 


Administration    /      '      .   •  \ 

Cqfcdination  6t|che  qbm  K-14  prograro, 
anoTJie  Ohio  St^ite  Consortiun  for  Career 
Education.     .1  *  : 

» 

Elementary  school  exploration*  staff  andj^^ 
citfricuS^  development^  reporting,  reseajfln  ' 
and  evaluation  (in  conjWction  ,with  the  11111:^ 
Party  Evaluator)  \  * 

Inplanenteiaon  of  the  program  in  ,the  schools 

Management  of  Cluster  prbgrane  at  liie  DdSS^  AVTS 
pRgraticrfli  of  Clerical  Skills  Lab. 


i 


Local 
Local 
State 


<;^5eraticirioofJi7ocatifc^  EvaApat  ion  .'Center  witji 
Project  VIC  ' 

Trade  Exploratory , class  at  the  Dobbins  AVTS, 
.and  two  (2)  other  tr^e  a^as.  * 

'*  •  -  - 

Placement  of  students  int6  paid  wdi^c  positicsns. 


►  •the  above  mentioned  personnqjj,,  this  office  will  conduct  staff  developnent  sessions  for 
40  teachers  and  counselors  during  the  school  year;  have  constant;  contact  with  principals. 
tliJMitors  of  all  schools  involved.  ^  ^ 
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COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATy: ON  MODEL  K-14 


r 


PRCksRAH^  COMPONAN.TS 


I 


*1  . 


ERIC 

hfiiinniBTirfTiaaiia 


14 

27 


\ 


.V 


"I 


\ 


ELEMENTARY^  VISITATION 
TO 

Avys 


-erIc 


28 


;,  'I 

.    •  -SHOn  TEACHBBS-I^ ' 


We.  will  be  starting  a  new  Comprehenrsive  Carjeer  Education  ''^ 
Program  thip  .week.    Each  Wednesday  and  l^ursday  |th  grade 
students  from  the  Most  Precious  Blood* and  the  Lowell  Elementary 
*  school  wiJ;r  be  Jin  your  shop  from  appr<>ximately  i'.as^to  11:08  a.m. 
These  students  I  are  here'  at  Doblains  to  .gain  background*  know- 
ledge for  theijr  future  career  choices . 


"  You  will  play  host  to  nomori  than  two  of  these  students 

I    at  each  visit.    We  suggest  that  you  handle  these  career  edu- — 
^     S_4cation  stode*nts  in  the  following  manner:  , 

•  ,  ^  1.  ^^i:  the  career  teducation  'student  coming  into  your 
y  «^elp  with  one  of  ^yojir  better  shop  student. 

'    2.    Letf4:he.  career  education  student  play  apprentice  "to 
yottr;i'Student.  .     '  ,  4   '  ■•■  " 

V  3*  *Try  to  provide  the  career  educatioh  .student  with 
v_  some  "Hands-on*  experience  in  your  shop  area, 

■  •■^  *  •  ■    ■      ■    ■  ^  '.)■.- 

^4.    Please  prepare  your  class  -for  the  liintry  of  a 

■1^*'         '  "Elementary  School  JJtudent"  into  the  high  schoal 

'  ^.^^^  Ji^nvironment .     "  - 

Any  problems  that  might  arise  should  be"  immediately  re- 
fericed  to  the  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Office  here  at  '\ 
Dobbins.    We  are  located  in  ropm  103,  our  phone  numbier  is  376. 

We  count  on  your  enthusikstic  cooperation  fo^r  this  program. 
Its  sucees9  will  ultimately  help  Dobbins. 


"■/> 


Edward  Magliocco       ~  *       Project  Coordinator 


ERJC  2i) 
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COMpW/T^E  N  S  I  VE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  14 

.  ^LEMENT/^RY  LEVEL  VISIT 

IfREA  VOGATIONAL-tECHNICAL  SCftOOL 


Oobb Ins  Area  Vocat I bna I ^Techn I ca I  ScKoo I 

7th  Grade  Students        Lowell  Elementa-ry  School  • 

eJh  G?a3;  It^de^s  -  'Most  Prechous  Blood  Parochial  School 


GENERAL  DESCRIPTION 

During  each  vJ's 1 1 ,  wh I <ih  W I  I  t  be  one  and  o"®"^' '  1, 

e^enldr  Dobbin.  V"<»«"+  '  P»""***  Jhl^X^n 
stuSent'    Th^  elementary  student  w I  I  I ,  be, .exposed  to  the  ,shcn> 

dl?sses  vof ,  tt)*lr  Dobblijs  counter-part. 

■    ^'  ■  ^  ■     *       .  ■ ' 

OBJECTIVES  «  GENERAL  .    \.  4, 

I*.  To^'provlde  each  elementary^stuA0nt  bn  opportunity  for 
a  "hands^n"  experience,  at  the  AVT  School  .  i, 

2    To  enable  ah  elementary  student, through  participation, 
to  experience  »,  htghf^c hoo^^^ructu re.  / 

BEH'XtiORAL  OBJECTIVES       ,^  '  " 

For  each  shop  the  elemenHry  student  attends  -  he/she  should 
Sr-alfi"tr^ate,  In  wMffen  form,  the  folt^i^lng: 

j.  AfleasV  two  (2)  safety  procedure*  In  effect  In 
each  shop .  ^ 

2.  If  the  work  participated  In  Is  clean  or  dirty/ 

3.  At  least  one  hand  tool  used  In  the  shop.  y  c 

'•  ■      '  .  .     \  ■     '     .  ■  ^  ' 

*    4.  At  least  one. machine  use^  In  the  shop 

sVAt  least  three  Jobs  for  which  students^  within 
.    the  shop  acquire  training. 


r 
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£  f  ementary  Level  y  i  s^i  t 


The  fol  low  j  rvg  i  s  a  I 
♦-he  elementary  student  wi 
at  the  Dobbins  AVT  School 


/ 


ist  of  specific  activities  and  experi^ces^j 
I  I   have   In  each  of*  the  participating  shops  > 


SHOP 


ACtlVITlEy 


UTO/miNTENANCE 

^Wassis  shop 


BODY  SWOP 


C(JSMOTOLOGY 

BUSINESS  E,DUCATION 
TYPING 

commerica/l  art 
CARPEJfrRy  BASig 


inoustrAal  electricity 


FOUNOf 

MACHINE  DESIGN 
PLUMBI.NG 


1.  Remove  and  replace  an -axle 

2.  Using  a  lug  wrench  -  remove  and  re-^i 
p  i  ace  a  whee I  ' 

1.  Proper  masking  of  ^  qhromp  strip 

2.  Pajnt  Preparation  «  ^ 

I.  Pin-curl Ing  -  types  and  techniques 
\{Due  to  state  law,  activities  in 
this  shop  are  limited).^    ^  r 

Elementary  student  works  ah>(<^g  with 
the  B.£.  .students   in  theip^shop 

Basic  manlpu latlon«of  a  manual  type^ 
writer  keyboard 

Drawin^^  of  an  interest  subject 

1,  Starting  with  a  piece  of  rough  stock  - 
the  stud.et)t;  through,  a  hand  process, 
will   square  the  stock  using  a  plane, 
ruler,  square  and  marking  gauge 

2.  Assist  the  Dobbins  stu<lent  with  a 
project 

1.  Theory  arfd  practice  of  Bell  Circuit 
w  1  r I ng . 

2.  Stripping  of   insulation  from  a  w i re 

3.  Spl icing  ^of  wire  -  pigtail   and  "T" 
sp  I  i  ces 

4r^Pf-oper  soldering  techn  i  quris  w  i  t  h  splices 

Making  a  sand  mold  -  to  the  point  of  - 
casting 

Layout  of  margin  using  a  \T"  square 

As.sembly  of'^small   pipe  'fittings  -  usjng 
•hand  wrenches    ^    .  ^  ^ 


er|c/" 
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31 


T^entary  Leve  f  ^  V  i  s 


;hop 


ACt  ivitiES 


'i»R|NT!N6. 

OFFSET  CAMERA 

LINOTYPE 

■  H/jkND  COMPOS  I  T.I  ONJ 

RESTAURA^IT  PRACTICE 

SHEEt  METAL 

WELDING 
jARC,  GAS 


I.  Making  a  negative*      \,  ^ 
i.  From  the  above  negative,  the  student 
wlir  make  a^  positive  print 

1.  Setting  of  student's  name  on  a  Linotype 
Mach I ne  '  • 

2.  Osing  a  proof  press 

1.  Setting  of  student s  name  In  Ludlow  Tvpe 

2.  UsIngf  a  proof  press,  '  > 

1.  Proper  setting  of  table 

2.  Prepa rat fon  of  food 

1 .  feuttlng  sheet  met'^r  with  a  shear 

2.  Bending  sheet  metal  on  a  brakQ 


Proper  use  of  safety,  equipment 
Demonstration  of  welding  equipment 
(The  activity  In  t  h  I's  shfip  will  be 
limited  to  observat Ion  -  due  to  safety  ^ 
considerations). 
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STUDENT  RESPONSE  FORM 


COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  fibUCATION  MODEL  K-14 


.n  DATE 


STUDENTS  NAME 


check  school^  (  )  Most  Precious  Blood 
SHOP  V^SITKD  ,    .  ■  ■ 


(  )  Lowe 


Name  o£  "Dobbins  Student 


Please  answer  the  following  questions: 
1.    Write  at  least  twolil^fety  procedures  ypu^ser\(ed, 

(1)  ^ 
(2) 


2.    Was  th^  work  in  the  shop- clean 


dirty 


3.  Name  at  least  ONE  HAND  TOOL  used  in  the  shop 

4.  Name  at  least  ONE  POWER  MACHINE  used  in  the  shop 

5.  Name  three  3^bs  for  which^this  shop  offers  training. 

2) 
3) 

6.  Would  you  'say  this  shop  was  (check  one) 
)   INTERESTING  (  )  NOT  INTERESTING 

7.  '  What  did  ^ou  do  in  this  shop? 
)  watched  other  students  work  , 
)  worked  along  with  oth^r  students 
)  worked  alone 
)  nothing 

«« . 

)  other  -  please  explain 
3.    Do  you  want  to  go  back  to  this  shop    (  )  yes  (  )  no? 
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DOBBINS  AVT  SCHOOL 
COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION 
MODEL  X-14 


-I-  ,  » 

On  Monday,  October  lat,  A  notice  was  sent  to  you 
regarding  visitation  to  your^shops  by  elementary  students 
from  the  Most  Precious  Blopd  and  the  Low»ll  Elementary  Schools. 


PLEASE  DO  THE  FOLLOWING: 

1.  Identify  one,  or  two,  of  your  better  shop  students 
who  will  be .assigned  to  work  with  the  visiting 
Htudent^s.        .       ■  " 

* 

2.  Send  the  shop  student (s)  to  room  loa  at  9:30  a.m. 
to  meet  and  escorts the  elementary  students  to  the 
shop,  each  Wednesday  and  Thursday  morning.  Your 
shop  student  will  return  the  elemen1;»cy  student 
to  room  103  at  11:08  a.m. 


THE  ABOVE  WILL  OCCUR  EACH  WEEK  UNTIL  FURTHER  NOTICE  IS  GIVEN. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

X  X 

X.  On  Tuesday,  October  9th,  I  would  like  to  meet  X 

X  the  shop  students  who  will  be  involved  in  this  program  x 

X  at  9:30  a.m.  J.n  room  103  for  an  orientation  session.  x 

^       X  x 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 


Edward  Magllocco 
Principal 


ERIC 


JM:9l 


John  Naier  J 
Project  Coordinator 
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I                       SLIDE  -  TAPE  gROGRAM  REQUEST  FORM' 
"  n'G  school    '      .   VATE 


i  hOCtPAMS  REQUESTED  PROII 


TO 


SCHOOL  HAS :  SLIDE  .PROJECiTOR 


CASSETTE  RECORDER 


_NEI|HER 


Please  check  the  prpgrms  your  school  would  like.    A  separate 
fpm  must  be  lBubinl,tted  for  eadh  dell vsry  date.- 


ERIC 


1.  POWER  MECHANICS  CLUSTER 

Auto  Overt/iew 

 2f«*^Y^ce  atatlon  Attendant 

 Service  Station  Dealers 

Airplane  Mechanic 

 .Diesel  Mechanic 

 ^Mechanic  t  General 

Small  Engine  Mechanic 

2.     BUILD.  CONST,  fc  MAIN. 

Carpenter 
.  Rodnan 

 ^Plumber,  Pipefitter 

Bricklayer 
Ceaent  Finisher 

.:  ^Painter,  Paperhanger 

Operating  Enaineer 
^.Construction  Overview 

Blacksnilth 
.^Buildlnc;  Maintenance 
J^Bulldirnc  superintendent 
.^^Conitrudtlbtt  Electrician  . 
__lleotji<?lan 

 .Ironworkeii^^li' 

.HaintenanVe  El|ctrician 


3 


COMMUNICATION  CLUSTER 
.i«lnotype  Operator 
Cold  Composition 
Cameraman 
Band  Composition 
.Silk  Screen 
Graphics  Comm. Overview 
Pr  tntingr  Pressman 
Stripper  Platemaker 

 Lithographer 

'  Bindery 

 ^.Photographer 

 ^Photo  Technician 

 Commercial  Artift 

-—Composing  Room  Worker^ 

 .Lithography  Workers 

_^Mewspaper  printing 


COMMUNICATION  CLUSTER(CONT'D) 
^Printing  Overview 
'lUdlo  and  Television 
_Radlo  Operator  &  Teletypist 

PERSONAL  SERVICES  CLUSTER 
.cook  ft  Chef 
,  alter ,  Waitress 
K4.tchen'  Help .  ' 
[Food  Service  Overview 
'Janitor 
.  airdresser 
[Auto  Salesman 
[Bakers 
lus  k  Taxi  Drivers 
Jry  Cleaning  -  * 

'urnlture  Upholsceces 
[otel,  Motel 
Mall  Clerlt 
.  [eat  Cutt<  rs  ♦ 

 jStatibnarj  Fireman 

Turf-G^ass  Te«  fenician 

5.  METAL  PROCESSING  CLUSTKK 

Auto  Body  &  Fender 

Auto  Painter 

 ^Sheet  ffetal  Worker  * 

 ^All  Around' Machinist 

_____Machlne  Operator 
 ^Tool  ft  pie  Maker 

6.  Bt?SINESS  DATA  PROCESSING 


Ting 


 -Bookkeeping  or  Bobkk 

Clerk  , 

 .Accounting  Clerk 

 ..Computer  Operator 

 ^Keypunch  Operator 

Business  Machine  Opt-rator 

Systems  Analyst 
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SLtPE  -  TAPiS  PROGRAM  REQUEST  FORM  (OONT'DV- 


*; '  «^I^KTA«IAL  CLUSTER 

.Bankli^  Overview 
'stenographer  - 
Secretarial  Overvlf^ 


8. 


CLERICAL  CLUSTER 


j.'-ypist/^ 

_File  Clerk 

j;Offlce  Machine  (^erator 

^Receptionist 

_TelepbQne  Operator 

_Cashler 

"Salesclerk 


0.      HEALTH  SERVICE  CLUSTER 

■  ^ '  •. 

 ^LlAtlls'ed  Practical  Nurse 

1-Ray  Technician 

 Medical  Lab.  fe<^hnlclan 

 ^Dental  Assistants 

Medical  Secretary 

 Registered  Nurse 

 Cbemlcal  Lab.  Technician 

.  ^Dental  Lab..  Technician ^ 

_Health  Services  Overview 


_.Ho4plta;L  Attendant 
^Inhalation  therapist 


10.     PROFESSIONAL  OCCUPATIONS. 


.Certified  Public  Accountant 
.Attorney  ,  < 

'Architects 
'Dentists 
jpoetorH 
'Floriculture 
'Opticians 


'Pharmacists 

11.     APPAREL  TRADES  CLUSTER 


_P.oiver  Sewers 
Garment  Factory 
"Knitters 

^tters  &  Spreaders 


1 2 .     I. vmSTRlAL  OCCUPATIONS  CLUSTER 

 Foundry  Workers 

.Truck  Drivers 
\  lAssomblers 


TZH«?»tins  *  Air  Condltlonlnf 


^VTelephone  Lineman 

ERIC  . 


1^.  ELECTRO-MECHANICAL  CLUSTER 

Appliance  Repair 

Bowling  Pin  Machine  Mechani 
___JElectric  Sign  Serviceman 
 Elevator  Mechanic 

jbptlcal  Mecjtianlc 
^  TelevlsloirRepalrfflan 

Vending  Machine/^  Mechanic 

14.  DrSTRIBUTlON  CLUSTER 
Stock  Clerk 

15.  DRAFTING  CLUSTER 

i 

Drafting  - 

16.  PUBLIC  SERVICE 


.Policeman 
Jlamp  Serviceman 
'Postal  Employees 


idem 


signature  &  Position 


Date 


J 


k  ^  TRADE   CXPIORATORY  \ 


v^'^.'vi '{cse  Proverb-r 

I  .rToir^  andlforget" 
'  I   SCO,  ar»d    I  romembor" 

rtq,   and    I   understand"  / 


K\'i\rodt)5  Exploration   (T)f)    is  aif  or  I  eh  ta  t  i  on       o  j  r  jin  jKe  t  t  qr  r  J 
plac«  a   student   into  ei,gf?^  dJffereVit  sfiop,  expor  i  enco  b  withi; 
^  T  hd  *f  ir  St  year  of   h  i  s/hor  high  school   educition  af  Dobbii.s, 
Throe  of   the  shops  are  those  6f   the  student's  choice,  while  Mc 
reMa  i  n  I  ng   f  i  vG  are  selected  by  the  Tk*^  Coord  I  nator    In  ordeu"  to  " 
-    »give*oach  student  tlic  greatest  Varierty  of  experiences  posvl! 

*Tho  s  tudcnt -^M     'then  asKed ,  at  the  end  of  this  /irst  year,  o 
/^%j&olcct'  the :  >rGa   in  wh.lVh'  ho  wisfies  to  receive  extensive  train*  ^ 
^  I'ng  foV       future  vQjc  at  Ion.  *    •  / 

\  ■  ^  -    ^  • 

Justification  for  an  occu  pa  t  i  <^na  T  or  I  en  tat  I  on  proQruf 
!  he  early  high_schooh   level    i  s*  ass^c.i  ated  'w  i  th  thr  necc^cipf- 
this  ago  group.     Youth  at  thIsyBgd  afe  required  to  rat'O  cV.  ' 
.    educational   deci.sloris  whi^ch  will   have  an   Impoi^anr   Infiuorcc  \ 

.  c\r\    ^  h  A  i  1^    la  +  o  r    r^nn  tt  n  s^-^  \  mn     \     llfia  > — * 


.on  thei^v  later  occupational  life 

.  •    y  ^  V  ■  ^ 

Many^  students  *at  thts  age   lacl^  first-hand  knov/lod*jc  of 
i^tho  world'pf  worl<;   therefore,  thoy  need  oxpor  r  oner? which  will 
"sapply   1  h1"s  linowledge  bo*1  h'  d  1  rcc  1 1  y  a  nd  v  i  car  i  ou  si  y  .  Thoy 
havo  nol    had  opport  ulrTil  kos  to  oxploro   their  capub  i  I  i  f  i  ns   I  n 
various  areas  under  a  variety  of  ^  i  ftja  t  i  oiks  ;   therefore,  Mhjv 
need  opportunities  to  '•iO  I  f -app  r  j  i^'^o   1  ho  i  r  omcr»j  i  nij.  poteriMn! 
^Thls  ago  group   is  charac  t  or  i  ^od  by  a   luck  uf   so  (  f  -  i:on  f  i  ^loicc  ; 
.1  hoed     then,    is  for.  cxpcr  i  encos  which  tend  to  build  solf- 
.jssuranco   In  tho  developing  px^r  sona  I  i  ty .    ^  * 

T\he  "TX"  pi»ogram,   through  a  tota  I  ,  i  nvo  I  voment  w  1 1  h  i  a  a 
variety  of   experiences,   attempts  to  rospbnd  to  the  neods  of 
it'^s  studontjs  and   lay  a  solid  foundatioa  of  understanding 
frorn   ^fWch   1  hoy  will   bo  able  to  select  spec  I  f  ic  programs  in 
preparation   fcJr  a   future  occupationi 
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9ffi  Gradm  Trocfe  Explomtory  P'rogram  Af 


MEA  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 


AIR  COriDITIONINQ  &  HEATING 
ARCHITEaURAL  GRAPHICS 
AUTOMOTIVE  MAINT|NANCE 
B|fiKING 

BUSINESS  EDUCATION 
CARPENTRY  * 
COMMERCIAL  ART 
COSMETOLOGY* 
ELEaRICITY  ^ 
ELEaRONICS 

N«t  AvaNoM*  to  Mi  Otwl*  Sturfmli 


FOUNDRY  PRACTICE 
INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY 
MACHINE  DESI0N 
MACHINE  SHOP 
PATTERNMAKING 
PLUMBING 
PRINTING 

RESTAURANT  PRAaiCE  , 

SHEET  METAL  , 

WELDING  (GAS  AND  ELECTRIC) 


EXPLORE 

•* 

Different  Voca- 

EARN 

•  J  ' 

tional  Areas  in  The 

School  Diploma  - 

9th  Grade 

SPECIALIZE 

. .  In  A  Chosen  Vocation 

PREPARE 

....    FOR   A  (Rewarding 

,  Career 

For  information  visit  Dobbins  Area  Vocational-Technical  School, 
Twenty-Second  Street  at  Lehigh  Avenue,  or  coll  BA  9-6800 


■  y 


COMPRE^NS  iVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  K- 1 4  -  , 

■    ^  .      ■  ■  :  •'*'.■■ 

VQCAT  I  ONAL  EV AUUAT  I  QM.  .C£NI.E.R  , 


Ml  SSf  ON  .  .*    .     •         -    .      "-.^  ' 

i.r      The  Vocafltfnall   E-valuatlon  Center  provides'The  ninth, 
grade  Dobbins  students  ,hapds-oti .  exper.i  ence  la  ten  (JO) 
distinct  trade  areas.'    These  experiences  are  provided 
thrb'i  ndivldual  ized  audio-visual   programs -on  ten  .( I  0  ) 
Singer-Graf  leo<  work  stat  ions.     Th^  students  bre  given  the 
opportunity  to  coW^te  the  ten  JoDs  ^ind  the i  r  perf  ormance 
on  each  job  Is  evaj^uated  and  recorded.  - 

I   2      The'  ef f ^-^t  of  the  hands-on  experience  in  the  ev<^ilua- 
tion  center  upon  the  Dobbins      s-tudent/is  to  provid*  him; 
or-  heF  with  a  firmer  j^se  foi^  theJr_cai-eer  decision.     The  . 
student  performance  d^ta  cdllected,   is  used  to  verffyVi 
-  student'  shop  chpice.     Students  who  have  shown  poor  per*^' 
'formance   in  a  shop  area  are  counseled  to  areas   in  v^hlch 
.  ■      they  ^ex^b  I  ted  higher  per  f  ormaS^c.e .  '  '        /  ' 

I   3      The  Vocational  Evaliilflon  Center  also  Inclucjes  the. 
Dobbins  V-ICS  terminal.     V^ICS  (Vocational    Information  thru 
Computer  ^sterns)    i  s  a  computerized  career  informatlcrn 
system-     /he  VI.CS  terminal    is  made  ava  i  I  ab  I  e  to  aj  I  stu- 


dents as  requested 


2^  OPERATION  *   ^  •  —  ■ 

*2   1       Nl'ntb  grad6  students  are  demand  scheduie<J  for  Voca- 

tional   Evaluation,  as  space  Is  available   In  the  evaluaticn 

center.     The  student  normally  ppends  from  1   3/4  to  2   \/2  h  ■:>. 

,  •        completing  a  job  i^,the  evaluation  center  for.  a  total  of. 

.ten  days..  ^ 

'  ;  '  2.2  Eighth  grade  students- are  schedule'd  Into  the  evaluation 
center  dMring  their  'weekly  v  Is  I  ta't  I  on  at  Dobb  i  ns ,  ^_Jj&<€omp  I  e- ^ 
ment  carS^r  awareness  thru  hanids-bns  jobs.  ,  The  elementary  ■  : 

<■  students  are*  not  eva  I  tKtfted'.  *  \ 

•     ■    "  ■        .  ■■■■  -  \  "     .      '    .  •  • 

0  --2.3       Vies  terminal   use  (tTme)    i  s  r^^quested  by   I  nd  I  v  I  dua  I 

^iStudents^  or  arranged  .by^  counselor  recomendat  I  ons.  ^  J 


lilt 


'it  t- v.rl  Uwi  t  i  on  Center        '  •  • 

'        ^'  •  V.  ■  ■  "  "     r  ^  ;  "  ■  •  ^  ..-  ■/ 

*    ■  ■ '  '  •  V' 

^.  ^4         Studen't   riy;^ords*  ^re  ma  i  nta  i  ned   f  or  aT  J,  t ran saof  i.or» 
y*\ero    is  d   tile  folded'  eric  "tos  i  ng  a  J  I  .eva  I  u'at  i  on  reports 
ci  id  a   summary  sh<?e.t\  fdr  e^ach  ninth  grade  s^tudent  served .  * 
V  CS  records  are  nia\int^In(Bd   and  stored  within  the  computer 
s"  ^^terr.     They  are  rlt  r  i  eva b  1  e  at  t he  termhnaU^  > 

\         -^'^     ;  ^  ^ 

^  V  .         ,    .  . 

Tv X  i  L  i  TY  .  ;    ^  -  • 

3.  I  ^  ,The  Vocational  Evat^jatlon  Center  is  located  in  room 
5"  2  at  Dobbins  AVT*  "^^clvool  .     The  room  contains:        ^  ' 

fi  ■  ■  .  ■   -  . 

I    -  Dra f  t  i  ng^^a t  i  on     '  ,  . 

>       '       ■■         '  ■        ,  ■ 
1   —  Electrical  Station 

I.  -  PI  umb'i  hg  Stat  ion  ' 

I    -  Carpentry 'Stat  ion,  ^ 

I    -  Refrigeration/Air  Cond  i  t  i  ot)  I  ng  Station 

•  •  -  ^ 

I.-  So^de^-4  Welding  Sfa'troh 
■  ■  ■  ■  A   "  '                       ■            '    '      .          •  . 
,  K--'6ff\ce  Practice  Station  "   

-I    -  ShSet  Meta'l    Stat  lop 

I    -  Food  Preparation  Stalion 


Sma I  I  *  Gaso I  i  ne  E  ng  i  ne  Stat  I  On 


■  c.   .    ■    ■        ■  ,  it 

*^  For  Dobbins  Students 


%  . 
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Project  Vies 


(Vocational  information  Through  Computer  Systeiils) 

Vocational  Information  through ^^omputer  Systems 
(.Project  VICS)  is  an  on-line,  student  opetated,ivocation?l  / 
information  retrieval  system.    VICS  is  a  computer-assistef 
program  where  students 'access  information  through,  teletype- 
writers in  their"^ounselors'  offices.    The  teletypes  are 
connected -by  telephone  line  to  the^chool  District  of 
Philadelphia's  Instructitinal  Computer  Center.    The  program  is. 
drive^n  by  a  Hewlett-Packard  *2000q  computer. 

xnded  through  the  Vocational  Education  Act  nud  the 
"Dapartment  of  Education  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvaiiia, 
vies  is  a  joint  venture  of  the  Division  of  Instructional  Systems 
and  the  Division  of  Pupil  Personnel  and  Counseling  of  the  School 
District  of  Philadelphia. 

During  the  1972-75  school  year  all  24  public  high 
schoQls'irt  Philadelphia  will  use  the  VICS  program.  Information 
on  more  than  4^00  occupations  i's  av^lable  for  student  exploration 
as  well  as  information  pertaining  tatcholarships  knd  financial 
aid;  post-high  school  training,  and  a  new  development  known  as 
"pmployer  $earch"-€or  the  job -bound  and  drop-out  studeftt. 


Y 


1  ^ 


'  CLUSTER  COMPONANTS  , 

10  -  12 

■METM.S  '  ' 

GRAPHICS 

"  CLERICAL  '  ~ 

I"  f  ,    '  ' 

%  .  -    .       '  .  ,  ^  ...      ■  ,  • 


I? 


•PO:  PROGRESS  COMMITTEE  «.  TRADE  COORDINATORS 
/  ■  "  '  ' 

FROrt:  JOHN'MAIERr  PROGRESS  COORDINATOR 

FUBJEGT:  INFORMATION  ON  THE  CLUSTER  PROGRAM  /  /; 

At  the  tenth  grade  level  students  whose  career  goals  are 
consistent  with  the  metals ,  graphic  coininications  and  in  the 
11 th  grade  level  with  business  education  clusters  will  part- 
icipate in  Sikill  development  activities  of  ^  this  nature.  the 
secondary  level ,  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  changing  concepts 
of  ski^l  development  which  encompass  the  developmisnt  of  occupa-r 
tional  clusters  and  individualized  instruction.     j  ♦  , 

The  Clerical  Skills  Lab  is  a  program  design^yto  prepare 
students  for  jobs  as  clerical  workers.    The  instrpPtional  pro- 
gram takes  place  in  a  simulated  office  setting  which  provides 
students  with  modern  office  machines  and  .audio-visual  learning 
equipment.    The  students  prepaire  for' job  entrance  via  indivi- 
dualized instructional  packets  which  help  them  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skills.    These  skills  are  then  put  to  use  in  a  simu- 
lated office  experience  program  which  utilizes  work-flow  procci-  • 
dures  for  ,a  simulated  company. 

4.  **  X  P  » 

For  students  .who  elect  the  metals  or  graphic  communications 
clusters f  exposure  to  the  following  shops  over  a  one-year  period ^ 
with  specia^izatiorf^  taking  place  at  a  subsequent  period,  will 
ocpur.    Metals  shops  are:    foundry,  welding,  machjLne  shop  and 
sheet  metal.    Graphic  communications  shops  are:     hand  cbmposi- 
tlon,  letterpress,  offset  press,  linotype,  offset  camera-^ and 
commerical  art. .  ^ 

Metals  cluster  pufeiliB  in  the  tenth  grade  will  spend  10  weeks 
in  the  foundry  shop,  10  weeks  in  the  Welding  shop^ 10  week«  in 
the  mat:hine  shop  and  lo  weeks  in  the,  sheet  metal  shop.     In  the 
11th  grade  pupils  will  have  the  opportunity  to  sp.Cfccialize .  Based 
on  the  job  market  and  his  career  desires,  the  .pupil  will  increase 
his  skills  in  the  selected  area.     The  pupil  will  then  participate 
in  a  school-work^ prograiji  which- will  hopefully  lead  to  full— time 
employment  with  nis* or  her  cooperative  employer.    After  a  metals 
cluster  student  has  completed  his  10th  grade  program,  his  progresi 
will  be  evaluated.    The  coordinator  of  the  shop  in  which  the 
student  wishes  to  spend  his  11th  and  12th  years    must  give  that 
student  graduation  credit  for  his  10th  grade  shops.  .  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  the  trade  coordinator  to  require  the  progress 
committed  to  change  the  students*  school  tecords  showing  the 
new  shop  program.  '  ^ 

y-To  meet  the  final  objective,  job  placement  efforts  have 
already^  begun  which  will  be  expanded  to  include  a  larger  number 
of  students.  ^ 


THE  SCHCX)L  DISTRICT  OF  PHItpELPHIA 
>  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

John  F.  Kcnacdy  Center  For  VocationaljEUucation 
.  •  ^  t  *      734  SchuylkiH  Ay<nuc  ^  .        >  ' 

PhiUdclpbia»  Pa.  19146 

MAPThEWW  COSTANZO  .    '  PKnny^ckcr  5  5JI0 

Sitpertrtrndem  of  Schools  •     ^  '  V 

1  STANLEY  B.  cdHfiN< 

^       '    .  Director 
r^.ciiln   l^reciof  .  ..  Sfti/ZsCmim  ^ 


Dear  Parent  or  Guardian:  ' 

^  Your  son  or  daughter  has  made  ap.p  i  1  cat  1  on  and  has 

been  s'elected  to  participate  In  a  Career' Educat  Ion  Program 
at  the  Dobbins-  AVJS.     This  program  requires  changing  the 
.  ^    students  present  shop  assignment  to  Involve  them   In  one  of 
t  h  e  f  o  I  I  o  w  i  ri  9  : 

METALS  CLUSTER  -  Sheet  Metal  /  We  I  d  I  njg  ,  ^Foundry , 

Mach 1 ne  Shop  ' 

"CQWMUN ICATIONS  CLUSTER  -  PrSjit I ng ,  Press  Work,  Linotype, 
^  Commercial  Art,  Technical  Typing^ 

CLERICAL  SKILLS  LABORATORY  -  Clerical,  Of t I ce  Pract I ce> 

Typing,  Key-punch ,  Bdokkeep I ng . 

The  Sjtudents  will  obtain  experiences   In  a  variety  of  shops, 
within  a  cluster,  during  the   lOth  'grade     and  wl  U 

specialize  In  the  field  of  their  choice   In  the  I  r"  tTunior  Y^a'" 

This  Is  a  new  concept  that   Is  federally  funded. 
The  School   D i st r i ct  f ee  I  s  th I s  w i  I  I   g I ve  the  participant  a 
better  opportun i f y  f or  job  placement  In  the  future,  that  has 
not  been  available.  In  pxevlous  programs.' 

If  there  arfe  any  questions  please  feel   free  to 
contact  mp  at  the  Dobb  I  n!a  AVTS  BA  9-6800.   .-S  Ign  and  return 
the  attached,  permission  slip. 

truly  yours. 


Joiin  Maler, 
Project  Coord  I nator 


JM:gl 
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P^^^^n^u  KM-..^^  rAH[-I:R  tDUC>M ON  MODEL  K-14.  . 
pnK.MiiMir.AT  IONS  CLUSTER 


!  MVOi-VED    l,N  PROGRAM 


^V.xposition/  room  526  -'R.   Krug^CChairman)  .  . 

r    •  .  nrvss,   room  520  -   J.   Jones       ^.         •  / 
M,..t   Press,  :rooin  5?8A   -  C,   Nevison  ..v 

.r'oivpe,   room"530  -  R.  Ha.hn 
Offset  Camera,   room  518  -  M.   Bunder     .  .  | 

o.mercial    Art.   roam  617   -  S .   Harman  /  I 

:^UiM^C^^  ,n  THP  rOMMUN. CATIONS  CLUSTER: 

«        four  (4)  shops  for  each  report  period        •  , 
tadh  student  will    be   in  ,,    be   in  the  other  tvio  ohops 

.10  week.)    in-the  tenth_grade.     They         .   o     ^^^^^leventh  grad...  • 

ratu^JTo:  ■Ti^'^  vr.i^v .n,  con.  « k.. 

;;;gment  of   their  cluster  training.  1^   .  " 

KILLS  TO   BF   ACQUIRED  .IN  EACH.SHOPlN^  \^  ^ 

"a     manQ  gbMPOSI-TION^  v-  -        .  ,  V  ^  ' 

3.!   Follow  written   inPfructions  - 
4':  Set  type  by  hand  • 

Operate  ma_chin^_^  set  Ludlow  Type 


S"'""!C:^o?o"prlsrfdr  reproduction  proofs 


\etterpre ss-  . 

\:  ^:,Vir"t:^r-  '..^or..rs  carry  t.e™  out 
^.   Follow  v^Fltten   instructions  ^ 

'  i  «^u-iio  tvoe   i  n  Chase  f  or  pr  I  nting 

use  of  quoins  - 
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Communications  Cluster 


0 


.1  0 

•  I 


.1 . 

5. 
6. 
7. 
8. 
9. 
I  0. 


f jcK  press  for  running  different  types  of  paper 
")i>.e  ready  for  running  half-tons 
Mjinrenance  of   press   (oiling,  gr I ng ,   etc . ) 
Scoring   stock  for  folding  - 

Knowledge  of  type,  paper  and   ink  specifications 


n  PRESS 


and  carry 


them 


out 


Safety  proced-ures 
Work  with  others  *  Take  orders 
FoM.low   written    i  n   t  ru  c  t  i  on  s 
Operat  I  on  of   Mu*i  t  i  I  i  th  Press   I  250 
Ma-i  ntotiance  of    s.imo  press 
Knovinedge  of  offsqt   inks  and  papers 
Operation  of   Davidson  Offset  Press  and^Mai  ntennrcQ 
thking  and  cleaning  of   of^sbt  press  roMe.'s  and   rhj  A» 
Paper  cutter  operations  for  paper  and  cord  stock 
Core  -ajid  use  .of   printing  plate  before  runnir.g/ofi  pros' 


I NOTYPE 


-  !  . 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7.. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

1 


SaToty  procedures 

Work  -with  others  -  take  orders  and  carry  them  out 
Follow  writter^  instructions.: 

CJeanIng  of   a   Linotype  Machine  (dally  maintenance) 
m^  i^n tenance 

Linotype  Machine  (keyboarcjTl 
L  i  no type  Mac  h 1  he  ( mac  hlne  operation 


Preven ta t  i  ve 
Opcrat  i  on  cJf 
Operat  i  on  'of 
sequence) 
Operation  of 
Know  I  ed<3e  of 
Remo 1 1  i  ng  of 
Care  and 


and  C  vJ st  I  n  ), 


J 


Low  Slugger 
d  i  f  f  eronce^ 
type  metal 


between  Linotypes  and   Intertvpt;  M.j 


ma  i  ntfijnance  of    Mnofype  matrices 


F'iET  CAMERA 


1.  -Saiety  procedures  .  * 

2.  Work  with  others  -  take  orders  and  carry  them  our 
y.  Fol  low.  wr  i  tten    instructions     *  . 

4  .  F  I  I  m  dsevo  I  op  i  ng  process  ^ 

5.  Ma k i ng  of   brown   I In^  proofs 

6.  Uso  of    light   ta,hle  '  . 

7.  Elements  of  p  I  a  tfa-^ma  k  i  ng 

1 8 .  Prepar a 1 1  on  of  chemical    solutions  f or  de ve I  op  I ng , 

9.  Lininj  of   forms   for  camera 

10.  Use  or    repro  proofs    .  . 

11.  Use  oi  paste-ups 
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v'^MMt       I  A  ;    APT  ^  '  ;  J 

'••  W.:;'K':,?;n?X:?r..  id.r;         crry  the-  «»t_ 

n*     of   art  tools  and  media  ^    i^kc  * 

e!  Know'Idge  of  all  arV.  st 's  equipment  for  varK^US  Jobs  . 
7.   Draw  and  paint   illustrations  .  . 

^  Knowlodae  Of  reproHuction  equipmenT  . 
1:  K  o:  ed'g^  rs?atlonsh.p^bet.een  .rtlst  and  P- 
C.   Le+fering  -  kno.ledge  of  different   lettering  designs. 


4  J 
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COMPRe:HVNSI  YC  CAREER  EDUCAT  I  ON  MODF..L   K- 1 4  ^ 

^  METALS  CLUSTER  . 

 '.  ' 

-cAS    INVOLVED   tN  THE   PROGRA^t       '  ■ 
"  Sheet  M«tal^-  A.   Newoham,   room  5  1 7   (Cha 1 rma n ) 
Foundry  -  G.   Smith,  annex  bidg. 
Ug^\r\g  -  A.   Ambrosano,   room  423 
C'achlne  Shop       H .  Grossman,  room  519  v 
Machine  Design  -  W.  .Haury.  room  511  ... 

CENFRAL  SCHt  pule'  FOR  r.l  ll-iTER  STUDENTS:. 

»;^.nt=  wMI   experience  tr.-.lni-.q  If  e'lCl'.'-'- 
.  Each  group  of   students  ,„  tKe  fentl.  ,ani  olov*it-. 

tlte  shops  for  one  report  period  during  IS^iI  ch   i1<-  nil  I   ro-  • 

"       M%  :p%t:r  n?'ir?he  riv:A^  ,r...  .ui « -.^e 

Ir^'of   liecUllzat,on'wh,ch  the  student  ha.  Cc.s*,. 
A     ^|<IIIS   TO  B€   lEARNl"         FACH  OF  THE   SHOPS  "  . 


/ 


I  .    Shoot  Met  3  I > 

a.   C^afoty   proceduro^  . 

h      Work    with    other*.*  ^  *    V- . 

c!   uierpreting.  sketches  and  .rjtten  orders 

d     Knowledge  of  meta  I  character i sties 

I:  opera? iln  of  bending. and  forming  machines 

f     Operjtion  of  cutting  machines 

q.   Development  of   basi'c  patterns  ,     ,  . 

Shop  organ  i  z.5t  ion  a^d  procedures  .  ^ 

5    -Fabr  1  cat  i''on  of   air  handling  systems  , 
.     ■  >:  'n?riducl?on  to  an  phases  of  pattern  development 

2 .  Foundry 

'.  a.   Safuty  procedures   In  the  foundry 

^        I,-  To  wear  st^^el  toe  shoes  and  long  sledve  shirts 

2     HOW  to  blow  'iand  away  from  eyes  ,       ^  } 

1:  Correct  way  to  lift,  bend  and  turnover  rtould 
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t  L 


cluster 


( 


D .   Pouring  procedures  '   \  ,  \ 

equ  I  P'pJ^%  and  tt-^w  to^earr^vt  ^ 
way   toj'pour  TptLou  I  * 

to' carry  mol  ten  (netal  - 
n  case  molten  metal   busts  out 
to  get  rid  of  excess  metal 


I  . 

2. 
3. 
4; 
5. 


Correct 
Correct 
Correct 
What  to 
Correct 


way 

do 

way 


C.  Moulding,  procedures 
r.  How-  to  m  i  X  sand 

2.  How  +0  make;;simple  flat  back  mould  ^  . 

3.  How  to  make  cores  ' 

4.  How  to  use  cores  • 

5.  How  to  make  two  part  job's 

6.  How  to  make   floor  jobs 

7;  How  to  make  flo6(-  jobs  with  cores 

8.  How  to  gate   rison  and   part  Jobs  ^ 

9.  How  to  make#hidden  part  jobs 
10     How  to  negate  and  clean  jobs 

11.   HOW  to  use  grinding  .wheel   and  sand-blaster 

*  • 

^Wo I d  i  na  '  .  . 

PAftT   I .  Oxy-acetv I ene  Process 


Or  i  ehtcit  i  on 


I  . 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5^ 

6, 


wt  Id  1 


Oxy-acety I ene  wVrd i ng  defined. 
Brief  history  of\f rocess. 
Identifying  potenVfal  hazaH^^s. 
General   scope  of  Application. 
Opportunities   in  trade  (motivation). 
Welding  term  i-no  I  ogy  • 


unit  A 


Assertibling  and  setting  up  equipment 


r.  Safety  precautions.  + 

2.  Functions  of  regulators,  hoses,  torch. 

3.  Properties  of  dxygen  any  acetylene. 

4.  Safe  and  proper  handling  of'cyHnders. 

5.  Adjusting  pressures. 


Un 


2. 


t  B.   -  Lighting  and  ad-justIng  torch. 

gtu"jy  of  neutral  , -carbuni  zing,  oxid 
BacKfl'res,  flashbacks,  -  tauses  and 
mea*sures. 


z  i  ng  f I ame 
correct  I ve 
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•lu  Tali  Ctufeter 


\ 


Unit  C.v-  Adjur,tinn  regulators. 

"I*.   Fuactlorvof   re§al  ator  scnew 
2.  Ope'nJng  and  closing  of  cyKnders, 

UrrlN*        -  Torch  ma  n  f  pVl  at  I  on 


I  •  P!\o^r 


method  of  holding  torch 

2.  Po^iT^lon  and  motion  of  torch, 

3.  Carrying  puddle  without  filler  rod, 

4.  Laying  beads  with  a  filler  rod.  -         .  . 

5.  Angle  of  rod   I n  relation  to  angle  of  torch. 

6.  Trave  I   speed .         .     , .     '  . 

UnH-        -  Related   Instructions  -  (lecture  apd/or  demonstra 

1.  Testing  forSleaks, 

2.  Selection  of  TTllerr  rod  ^ 

3.  Importance  of   keeping  welding  area  clean 

4.  '  Importance  of  we^r  I  ng  proper  clothing 


t  i  or  ) 


PART  I  I .  Arc  Welding 
Orientation: 


1 .  Arc  welding  def Ined.  ^ 

2.  Scope  of  app  I  i cat  I  on  ^ 

3.  Employment  oppfartu n 1 1 1 es  (mdt  I va 1 1  on ) . 

4.  Safety  precautions  * 

5.  Welding  terms  specific  to  arc  welding. 

Unit  A.   -  Machj/ies  and  equipment 

I .  D.C.  mach I nes  # 

2..  A.C.  machines 

3.  Rect I f I ers 

.4.  Cable  (ground-electrode). 

5.  Electrode  holder  '  ' ' 

Uf\i  t  B.   -  E  lectrodes 

E60I0 
E60I2 

Po I ar I ty  factor  > 

Unit  C.   "  Personna I  equ I pment 

I.  Face  shield   (Inserting  4  removing  dark  g 


lass) 
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M.tdls  Cluster 


2.    Importance  of   wearing     a-)  work  cap,  b)  work  shirt  A  ♦ 

p.ihtsswith  no  cuffs,  c)  work  shoes, ^  d)  gauntlet  typo 
gJ oves •  .                                                  -  *  . 

*  3.   Safety ^ I  asses . 

Unit  D.   -  Essentials  for  proper  we  i  d  I  ..g  procedures 

1.  Correct  electrode  size 

2.  Correct  curroiVt 

3.  Correct  arc   length  . 

4.  Correct  travel   speed  • 
;  .     ^    V    5.  Correct  electrode  angle       •  '  .# 

\  Unit  E.   -  Adjusting  machine^  .  \  .  . 

I.   Setting  desired  polarity  switch 
^.V*v  *      \     2..  Seating  control   unit  for  desired  amperage. 

\.      \  ,3.   Turning  "on"  switch.  '     •  •  • 


Unit        -  Striking  an  a>c 
I  .   Tapp I ng  method  -  v 

2.   Scratching  method.  .      ^  .  - 

*  . 

Unit  G.   -  Running  short  beads.  f 

UnltS^.   -  Running  continuous  beads.  * 

Unit  I.  -  Weaving  between  two  (2)  str^Yjght  beads.  \^ 

'  '  ^  (     '  '  .  '  • 

Machine  Shop 

a:  Safety  proceedures  .  , 

I  •  Eye  pr;p.t/ct Ion 

2.  S-ho«s  an6  clothing  ' 

3.  MWh  I  na,  guards      ^  ^ 

b.  Good  Housekeeping  ' 

1 .  Tool  crib  ca re 

2.  Keeping  equipment  clean  and  oiled.  - 

3.  Keeping  floors  clean  of  dirt  and  oil 

c.  Reading  simpi.e  two  view  drawings 

d.  Reading  and  using  a  scale  (ruler),  and  micrometer  ^ 
I.,  turning  to  f  reef  I  ona  I  d  I  afneters 


ERIC  .40    .  s        .  , 


Motals  Cluster.^* 


2.  Turning  to  decimal  diameters 

3.  Chasing  a  thread  to  fit  a  quage  ... 

e.  Setting  up  an  engine  lathe  for  ....  S.- 

1.  Turning  (tool  grinding)  ^ 

2,  '  Threading 

H     '  3 .     Grooving  *  • 

4.  Chamfering 

f.  ^  Setting  up  a  shapet 

1.  Machining  a  work-piece  square  and  to  size 

2.  Checking  with  a  solid  square 

g.  Using  layout  tools  ^ 

1.  Combination  square  ^ 

2 .  Protractor  ^      .  • 

3.  Scriber  ^  ^ 

h .  U  »*4jg  hand*  too  Is 

1.  Hmners ' 

2.  PrJck  and. centre  punches  • 

3.  Scribers 

4.  Hack  saws  (also  powerO 

i.  Surface  grinder  ^  ^  / 

1.  Wheel  .dressing  . 

2.  Flat  grinding 

j,     simple  drill  press  operation 
^  k.     Do-all  bandsaw  ,  ' 

1.  Welding  a  bandsaw  blade 

2.  SoiW5%ontour  Sawing 

5.    Machine  Design  -  Based  ori  one  (1)  report  period  ir; 

Machine  Design.    Assuilflng  no  previous  drawing  exper:cnc 

a.  Use  of  scale  and  other  instr^ents 

b.  Basic  drawing  (lines,  drawing,  guide,  construction) 

c.  Lettering  (vertical  gothic  capitals) 

d.  Applied  geometry  (arcs  in  angles,  etc.) 

e.  Orthographic  projections  (3  view  drawings) 

f.  Dimensioning. 

Stiident  with  previous  drawing  experience  will  be  g^ven  a 
brief  review  and  continue  from  demonstrated  lev^al  df  skill,  t 
Safety  precautions  are>.not  applicable  to  this  tradte.  I 
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/DATES  FROM 

.  LINOTYPE 


TO 


 ..U 


1 :  Saf  ety 'pro.cedures  '  ^^'^ 

2.  Work  with  others  -  take  order^  an^<carry  thein/out 
3  .  Follow  »/i^itt€  . I  insti^uctions  v> - 

Clearing  df  a  Linotype  Machine  (dailj^maintenance) 
ir;  Preventative  mainten^nce\    *^  % 
6.  operation-  of  Linpxype  Hitching  * 

7    Operation  of^I^notype  His^p-^^ne  (machine.  opei?ati9if  and 
casting  seqiience) 


8:  Opeija^on  of  Lcv^^Slugger  A  ^\ 

9  •  Kpojweled^e  *  of  dif  f  erence^'^between  Linotypes  and  In1bei?type  Machine 

%    y  '  '    '   '    '      .  •       ,  . ^  '  '  «  ■    '  ^  " 

1(K  Remelting  of  type  metal   ?|^!v  i  .    J§     '    ^  ^ 


Remelting 
11.  i::are  and 
TEACHER  COr^MD»; 


Op  1 indtype  matrice s 
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-Teacher  si'gnciture 


 :  T  ■  ■        .  .   '..  '  .    .         ->  ■ 

COKJ^ERICAL  ART.  *     '  ' 

1.  Safety  ppoc^;dure5  ^  '      ^.  '  .  f 

?.  Work  with  others  -  .take  or^        an^^^rry  them  out 
3.  1  c»  .low  written  instructions 

\rf  background  ~  emphasis  on  design  and  rnechariical  d>*riuing 

5.  -  Use  of  art  tools  and  i^edia 

6.  Knowledge  of  dll  artist's  equipment  fbt^  v4^%us  job5;  * 

7.  Draw  and  paint  illustrations  ^  . 

8.  Knowledge  . of  reproductidn  equipment   .    '  j 

9 .  Knowledge  of  relationship  betweejii  artist'  and  printer  / 
10.  Lettering  -  knowXecJge  of  different  lettering  de^signs 

TEACHER  COMMENTS  ^  V. 


r 


s 

0 

■    '•  . 

V 

.  !  i 

1 

STUDENT  NAME:_ 
DATES  FROM 


BOOX# 


TO 


HAND  COMPOSITION   /  .  ^  * 

1.  Safety  procedures  j  ' 

2.  Work  with  others  •/  take  orders  and  carry  thert  out 

-      .■     ■        ■     /  .       ,  vf''-' 

3.  Follow  written  ii/structrions       ,  l  i  ; 

4.  Set  type  by  hand'  .  !  '  ^ 
AS.  PuXl  proofs  on  proof  press  - 

6.  Proof -tread  using  correct  proof  marks  and  act  as  copy-holder 
Z^^^^^^  an  other  student  / 

8 .  0]^erate  machine  -  set  Ludlo^Type  , 

9.  I^istribute  hand-type  - — 
10.  /Opiate  Repro  Press  for  reproduction  proofs 


!  •  '  ji 


11.  Name  and  identify  different  4amilieB  df  type  faces 
/  and  knew  when  they  should' be  used- 

Ip.  operate  saw  for  cutting  spacing  materials  and  make-up  jobs' 
TEACHER,    .COMMENTS  "  « 


Teachers  signature 
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SVUDKNT  NAME : 
IJATES,  FROM 


BQOKH 


OFFSET  PRESS    *  ' 
a.  Safety  procedures 

^^r.  .1^  ,,,,,,  ^  ^^^e  orders  and  "carry  the.  out 
3.  Follow  wrijteni  instructions.  • 
OperaYibn  cjf  MiiltiUth  Press  1250  ^ 


ers 


5.  Maintenance  of  same  press 
5._  Kn^owledge  b|f. offset  inks  and  p^t.  ^ 

'  :'.Operati..  of  I^^id.on' Of f se^  Pr.ss  .and  Mai^nance  " 

ln..n,  and  Cleaning  of  offset  Press  .rpUers  and  blankets 
3.  Pape^^ciuMer  operationslfor  paper  and  card  .took  ^ 
P.  C^re  and  us.  of  printing  Plate  before  running  on  press 

EACHER  CO>I,MENTS         :  ^.     I,  .     '    ■  '    .■  , 


\ 


I  I'' 


I'eacher  signaturi" 


rP 
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COMMUNICATIONS  Cl.Uf.'im- 


•  • 

STUDENT  NAME:_^ 
DATES  FnOH 
T.FTT  EXPRESS 


TO 


BOOK* 


1.  Safoty  procedures 

2.  Work  with  others  -  take  orders  and  carry  them  out 

3.  Follow  written  instructions 

4.  JUock-up  type  in  Chase  for  printing 

5.  :0perate  and  feed  a  Chandler  &  Price  Job  Press 

6.  Use  wooden  and  netal  furniture  in  Jo«kinsu  f orm 
and  proper  use  of  quoins 

7.  .Pack  press  forerunning  diffei^t  types  of  paper 

8.  Make  ready,  for  funning  half -tons 
Maintcnanco  of  press  toi-ling,  greasing,  etc.) 

Ld,  Scoring  stock  for  folding 

11.  Kr.Quledge  of  type,  paper  and  ink  specifications 
TEACHER  C0MI1E!ITS 


-  I  ■  • 


Teacher  signiature 
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METAL  "CLUSTRR  - 


STUDENT  NAME: 


.  DATES:  FROM 


BOOK* 


TO 


FOUNDRY  .        .  .  • 

t. 

:  Safety  procedures  in  the  foundry         '  .7;* 
To  v/ear  stell*toe  shoes  and  long  sleeve  sHirt^'^** 
How  to  blow  sand  ,away  from  eyes       •  ' 
Correct  way  ±0  lift,  bend  and  turnover  mould 

^^ou^ring  procedures 
Correct  equipment  and  how  to  wear  it 
Cgrrect  way  to  pour  mould. 
'  Cbrrect  way  to  carry  molten  metal 
What  to  do  in  qiase  molten  metal  busts  out 
Correct  way  to  get  rid  of  excess  metal  ♦ 

Molding  procedures  / 
How  tp  mix  snad  ' 

How  to  make  simple  flat  back  mould 
How  to  make  cores 
How  to  use  cores 
How  to  make  two  part  jobs 
How  to  make  floor  jobs  , 
How  to  make  floor  jobs  with  cores 
How  to  gate  rison  and  part  jobs^ 
How  to  make  hidden  part  jobs     '  - 
Hov:  to  degate  arid  clean  jobs 
How  to  use  grinding  wheel  and  sand-blaster 


TEACHER  ?:OMMENTS: 


METALS  CLUSTER 


STUDENTS  NAME: 


BOOK  « 


DATES :  FROM 


TO 


SHEET  METAL     ^         .  .      '  ^  . 

aV  S'af  ety  procedures 
b.  WCjyi:  with  others 

Interpreting  sketches  and  written  orders 
Knowledge  of  metal  char^teristics    °  <^ 
Operation  of  bending  and  forming  machines 
Operation  of  cutting  machines, 
Bevelopment  of  basic  patterns 
Shoo  organization  and  procedures 
Fabrication  of  air  handling  systems 
Introduction  to  all  phafe&s- of  pattern  dev« 


Lbpfneiit 


TEACHER  COMI^ENTS: 


"Petals  cluster 


'  STUDENT  NAME: 


BOOKff 


HATE!  FROM  TO  

V^l)ING_    .  • " 

PART  T     OXY-ACETYLENB  PROCESS 

I     ll/lorientatio^:  .       ^  ^,  , 
' — 'Z — '"^  .  Oxy-acetylene  welqing  derinea 
r— ^- — 12.  Brief  history  of  prpciess  V 
i — ^~13.  Identifying  potential  hazards  ^ 
 r~l^.  General  scope-<j^/application 


!6.  Opportunities  in  trade  (motivation) 
6.  Welding  terminology' 


5  /,HUKIT-A  —  ASSEMBLING  AND  SETTING  UP  EQUIPMENT  ) 
~ — ^11.  Safety  precautions  .  ' 

 '■ — ^12  .  ^F^ctions  of,  regulators,,  hoses,  torch 

 ^3/^Pro^erties  of  Oxygeh  and  acetylene  • 

 i4.  Safe  and  proper  handling  of  cylinders 


"l5.  Adjusting  pressures 


!  5  I  C/lUNIT  B  —  LIGHTING  AND  AlilU STING  TORCH 

 — Study  of  neutral,  carbunizxng,  oxiaizxng  flames 

12*  Backfires,  flashbacks,  -  cause  and  corrective  measures 


S i  C/juNIT  C  --  ADJUSTING  REGULATORS 
ir."  Function  of  regulator  screw 


I2'.  Opening  a^hd  closing  cylinders 


C,  i  (J  UNIT  D  --  TORCH- MANIPULATION^ 
— '■     'll.  Proper  method  of  holdiftg  torch 


T 


r Luyct.    jiiw  w«.>..».   a     — - 

2.  Position  and  motion  of  torch 

3.  Carrying  puddles  without  filler ^rod  • 

4.  Laying  beads  with  a  filler  rod 

5.  Angle  of  rod  in  relation  to  angle  of  torch 

6 .  Travel  speed .  ^  ^ 

UNIT  E  --  RELATED  INSTRUCTIONS  (LECTURE  AND/OR  DEMONSTRATION) 
1.  Testing  for  leaks 


t 


2.  Selection  of  filler  rods 

3.  Imoortahce  of  keeping  welding  area  clean 

4.  Importance  of  wearing  proper  clothing 

TEACHER  COMMENTS: 


Teacher  Signature 
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MEJALS  CLUSTER 


STUbENT  NAME: 

DATES  FROM 

^  -  ,   

\^LDiNG 


BOOK* 


TO 


. PART  II    ,ARC  WELDING 

I^SlJ  i  J  Orientation       '  -  '  ■ 

i  i.  jT.  Arc  welding  defined 

_      .12.  Scope  of  application  —  ~ 

\  13.  Ernployment  opportunities  (motivation) 

14.  Safety  precautions 
;  j5.  Welding  terms  specific  to  arc  welding 

'  C^^UNIT  A  MACHINES  AND  EQUIPMENT 
II,  D,C.  machines  ~ 
A.C.  jnachines 
Rectifiers  / 
Cable  (grouno^electrQde) 
Eleqtrode  holder 


12. 


S  '      iUNIT  B  —  ELECTRODES 

I  lEeoio 

lE6bl2  ' 


IPolarity  factor^ 


■IS 


C  —  -PERSONNTyfTEQUIPMENT 


y  ■ 


Lhysmsi ,  .   

1.  /P^c  shield  (inserting  6  removing  flark  glass) 

2.  Iit\portatice  of  we§ring;  work  cap,  work  shirt  6  pants  with  no  cuffs, 
/  •  wq^k  shoes,  gaunt let.^typie  gloves.. 

3.  Safety  glasses 

UNIT  D —  ESSENTIALS -FOR 


IS 


Is 


u 


1.  Correct  electrode  size 

2.  Correct  current 

3.  Correct  arc  lertgth 

4 .  torrect  travel  speed 

5.  Correct  Electrode  angle 


ER  WELDIfJG  PROCEDURES 


u 


milT  E  -:-  ADJUSTING  MACHINE 

I.  Setting  desired  polarity  switch 

2i  Setting  control,  unit  for  desired  amperage 

3.  Turning  "on"  switch 

UNIT  F  —  STRIKING  AN  'ARC 


1 .  Tapping  method 
?.  Scrfitchin^  method 
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PART  II  ARC  WELDING  {continued) 


U 


UNIT  G  —  Running  short  bbivds 


UNIT  vTZ'  RUNNING  CONTINUOUS  BEADS  ' 


9 


lUNlT  I  --  WEAVING  BETWEEN  TWO   (2)   STRAIGHT  3EADS 


TEACHER  COMMENT: 


A 


/ 


IN|acher.  Signature 
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METALS  CLUSTER 


STUPENT  NAME: 
DATES  FROM 


book! 


TO 


f4ACHINE^SH0P 


jsafety  Procecdure 
1l.  Eye  protection  Ij 
J2.  Shoes  and  clothing 
"3.  Machine  guards 


L/'Good  Housekeaping         ^  ^ 
^1.  Tqpl  crib  care 

-.^2.  Keeping  equipment  clean  and  oiled 
":3r  Keeping  floors  clean  of  dirt  and  oil 


jReading  Simple  two  (2)  view  drawings  ^ 
/jReading  and  >Msing  a  scale  (ruler)  and  micrometer 


Turning  tt)  fractional  diameters 
(2.  Turnijig  to  decimal  diameters 
i3.  Chasing  a  thread  to  fit  a  gauge 


'  C    //:settinc*  uo  xin  enqine  lathe  for, 

—V?- .  .    -  ■  ■  —  '  '      J  ^        V  ' 


il: , Turning    (tool  grinding) 

/ 


^2.  Threading 
Grooving 


J3 

J4  •  Chamfering* 


Si  C/ISetting  up  a  r;haper 

|1^  ~ilachining  i\  work-piece  square<^and  to  siz^ 


12.  Checking  wj.th  a  solid  square 


I     I  I 

I  S  '  U  iU'^inq  layout  tools 
!     t     ,1 .  Combination  square 

Protractor  ^ 
Scriber 

SjC/ njsing  >rind  tools 

1 .  Harr&iiers 

2.  Prick  and  centre  punches 

3.  Scribe rs 

4.  Hack  saws   (also  pofw^r) 
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M.\CHINE  SHOP  (continued) 


Surf ace  grinder 
1.  Wheel  dressing 


LULL 


2'.  Flat  xjrindihg 
Simple  ^rill  press  operation 


Do-all  baridsaw 

1 .  Welding  a .  bandsav;  blade 

2.  Some  contour  sawing 

TEACHER  COMMENTS  • 


ERIC 
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Teacher  sil^na^ure 


OVERVIEW  OF  THE  TVVO-YEAR  CLERICAL  SKILLS  LABORATORY  PROGRAM  ► 

The  Clerical  iSkills  Laboratory  (CSL)  program  is  a  two-year  ii^ividuallzed  Instruc- 
ionnl  program  in  wKich  students  acquire  skills  with  the  aid  of  self-piaped  materials: 
instriictional  modules,  correlated. audio-visual  programs,  and  a*^  variety  of  equipment. 

The  course  is  offered  for  a  two-pMjiodWjlJjkof  time  pn  a  daily  basis.    In  this  in- 
rin'vativc  format  and  with  Ihe  use  of  self^^pac^^lhodules.,  the  students  acquire  skills 
8imllar-to  those  offered  in  the  tradftional  classes  in  Clerical  Practice,  TVpe\yriting 
and  Office  Practice^  ^  .    '  •  ^      .  . 

'  »  ■  . 

^  Currently,  the  CSL  program  is  offered' in  .the  junior  and  senior-years  o£hig!h  schooK 
As  pkrt  of  this  two-year  sequence  of  learning,  students  in  the  senior  yeaycSM&re 
provided  with  a  simulated  office  project  as  a  culminating  experience.  ^ 

*  .  , 

Th^  physical  layout  of  the  lab  is  ^ model  of  a  real  btisiness  office.   Each  lab'hAs 
indivrellial  work  stations  that  accommodate  24  to  30  studehts.  The  teacher  of  the  lab 
is  c  onsidered  a  "manager"  or  "director."  of  instruction,  rather  than  a  transmitter  ^f 
intormation  as  in  a^traditional  classroom. 

A.    JUNIOR' YEA R-^Du ri ng  the  Junior  year^^tudents  work  witli  self-paced,  in^ividi^- 
alizcd  msiterials.  These  packets  of  instruction  are  set  up  In  small  modules  thar 
teach  specific* tasks.    ,  ' 

The  student  in  the  lab  first  takes  a  pretest  in  a  specifiiE  area  of  instruction.  This 
measures  what  the  student  already  knows ^or  liis  level  of  performance  in  that  ar^a. 
If  the  student  meets  the  criterion-referenced  standards  (CRS)  for  these  tasks, 
permission  is  given  to  bypass  the  rhodule  and  proceed  to  another  area.  Tlie  . 
stude  nt  who  does  not  me^t  the  CRS  on  the  pretest  must  learn  the  tasks  he  is  being 
asked  to  do  from  the  module. .  Upon  co/npletion  of  Hie  module,  the  student  takes 
a  posttest  to  measure  the  amount  of  learning  that  has  taken  place;  ^ 

Fpr  the  student  who  has  difficulty  with  the  reading  apd/qr  the  activitieain  the 
moduli  of  who  cannot  meet  the  CRS  afteir  taking  the  posttest,  options  provided 
for  alternative  methods  of  learning.  These  methods  of  presenting  matjgtrial  include 
filmstrips,  movieSt  slides  and  cassettes  correlated  to  the  modules. 

Topics  covered  in  the  modules  and  other  media  are  in  the  areas  of  typew^ting,  « 
6ler{cal  prncticei^stock  clerk,  payroll  clerk,  sales  order  clerk,  office  cashier, 
etc. )  and  office  practice  (adding  machines  and  calcMlators,  duplicating  equipment  * 
and  office  procedures).  , 

An  ijitportant  feature  of  the  self-pacad  individualized  mbdules  is  that  the  stu^Mit 
who  is  abscint  can  return  to  class  aqd  pick  up  his  work  at  ai^  time. 
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Eiwphasis  is  placed  on  IbC/^ievelopment  of  acceptable  work-habits  and  business-' 
like  attitudes  expected  l^prospective  employers.  Each  student's  work  is  based 
on  his  own  career  obj>^tive  and  standards  of  vocational  competency/  . 


.  Thc^  prcrcqtli^e  fbV  the  Junior  Cleiical  j^kill^  Laboratory  is  thp' acquisition  of  -  |^ 

*  basic  skills  oa  the  typewriter.  .  /  ^ 

^I'iN'IOR  YEAR— 17)6  aim  o'f  the  Senior  CSL  is  for  students  to  develop  vocational 
.  >nip(;tcney  and  pfreparc  for  job  pljgicemcnt  through  the  use  of  modules,  affective 
mr)tcrial>;  and  thp  Simulated  Offi^e^  (SO)  program^  '^In  the  SO,  senior- students 

*  operate  their. own  model  business  and  clq  me  paperwork  that  is  actually  dohe  in  an 
,  office.   Realistic  feature^  include  application  for  jobs  in  the  simulated  office. 

,  based  on  students '-interests  and  abilfties'/use  of  intercom  t/elephdnes  and  a  pay  roll 
time  clock;  payment  f^r,  work  by  payroll  c?heck  <simu|ated,  of  course);  and  studeilt^ 
serviog  a?  . managers,  seqretaries  ayidjclejfks.  A  major  goal  of  the  Senior  Clerical 
f  •  Skills  Labofat^rjr  is  the  placement  of  graduating  students  in  entry -level  jobs  re- 
lated t9  tbepr  business  career  objectives 

^:    Emphasis  in  the  SO  is  plaapd  on  teamwArk,  sense  of  responsibili1?y&,  attitude  toward 
work  and  to  otheVs,  and  to  otl/er  apprj^iate  wor4c  habits.  The  flow  of  work  helps 
each  student  reqognize^  the  imMrtaace  of  his  job  in  the;  overall  efficient  functioning 
of  the  office.. 


The  prerequisite  for  the  Senior  Clerical  Skills  LabOfatoiy  is  the  knowl^^e  of 
typing,  filing,  ^clerical  skills  and  the  use  of  adding^^-^o^culating  and  other  office 
machines.  At  the  (jiscretion  of  thect^acher,  those  skills  which 4iave  not  been  pre- 
viQualy  mastered  in  the  Junior  Clerical  Skill?,  laboratoiy  may  be  acquired  by 
permittinr  students  to  complete  sp^ific  individualized  modules  in  the  Senior 

csu.       ■■  .         ^"       ^        ■  . 
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COMPR£HEMS  I  VE  CAREER  EDUC'aJ  I  ON.  MODE L  K- I  4 

•  .         •   '  ■  !f  ■ 

CLERICAL  SKILLS  LABORATORY 


T-.e  Clt^ri'cal    S  k  i*  I  1  s  La  bo  ra  tory   is  an   i  nd,i  v  i  dua  I  i  zed  approach 
'to  teiching  communicative  and  t^ompu  t^at  i  ona  1   sk?lls  to  high 
school  .students.      1. ho  two-year  sequence  o.f    I  ear  n'i  ng   i  s  cu  I - 
minated   by   the^  office  s i mu I  a t i oh  p roj ec t   In  the  senior  year. 

\\'     •  v        ■ '    ■   ■  ■  — -  ■ 

JUNIOR  CLERICAL   SKILLS   LABORATORY  "  . 

Topjcs  covered    in  this  course: 

:       I  .   Deve  I  opmenf  of   social   patterns,   wor  k  hab  i  t  s  ,  a  1 1  i  tuder. 
and  pther  valines  considered  necessary  f^dr  successful 
*    functioning   In  t  he  bus  1  ness  eny  i'ronment  . 

2.  Communication  skill?  ( ora  I  ,  .wr I tten) 

3.  Typewriting   skills  ^  ■ 

4.  Preparation  f  or  c  I  er  Tea  I   ^reas  su.ch  as  pay  roJ  1  ,  filing 
and  stock  control  through  the  use  of  programmed  mat- 
erials  (packets  or  moduLes)  •  * 


5.,   Use  of  th-e  adding  machjn.e  and  calculator 

•  ■  ^  '    .»  ^ 

6.  Use  oV  the  spirit  duplicator,, 
phroto  cop  I  er 


mach  i  n^,  and 


;:7.  Skills  necessary  to  obtain  an  entry  level  clerical  job 

PERfORMANfSE  OBJECTIVES  ,  ' 


Spec  i  f  ie  per  f  ormance  objective's  are  spelled  out  in  each  of  the 
'  ;  MC  '  y i d u o  1  i z ed    instructional  modules. 

•  iiowinn  are  some  examples  of  these  performance  objectives. 
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c J  i    SK  i  I  I s  Laboratory        '  '     V    \ ' X 


no  stuglent  will    be  able^  tvO-  .  \  \ 

\m       '  i  "    ■  '    ■  *  ' 

I.   Oemon.st     t  e  th^e  aOillty  to  type  r  ml  ntmum  of'25  ii^wpm 

■  •  /  V. 

2v    Identify  the  parts  of  the  typewr^.ter  * 

^3.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  proof-read ,  erase,  aijjl  make 
.  .  any  corfNBction^  to^^achieve  perfect  Copy  ^  . 

•*    ■  ■  ,         ^  ,. ,  fi  ^  _  * . 

4.  Demonstrate  the  ability  to  type  many  types  of  business 
Mof-in^    ^.  '  •  .  -  ■  -r 

5.  Shp*r  ^Vof  i  c  ienc  V   in  ty  p  i  nghv  letters  and  envelopes 

SEN  lOft  ■  CLER  I  CAL    SKILIS   LAsdRAfORYK      ■       v\  ■  ' 

Top  I  c  S"  covered    in  this  cotirsq;  ^. 

I, ^Remedial   work  on  basic  ski  Ms  (via  Juniqr^CSL  pack^.ts) 
a.   Basic  Skills:  '     *  "  ■ 

2..  Typing   lettera^nd  forms  ^  "  ' 


3.   Comput  i  ng  > 
.4.   Mach  i  ne  .  operatj  ons  ^      "  ^ 

5.   Engli^sh  usage  ,  ^ 

b .   C I er  i  ca /  Skills  ^  s 

2-.    Jab  oriQntatioYi  -  ^  ^       "  ' 

3.  'Pr^aration  for  Civil  Service  Tests  and  other  employment 
^      tests  and  interviews 

4.  Outside  Job  p 1 acement--af ter  $choo  I  ,  on  school /work  p ro^ 
^     gram,  and  upon  graduation  s 

5.  Typing  an^/or  machines  project  for   individual   work  at^ 
any  t i me  du r i ng^t he  term  (such  a$  Hamilton  Pfactice  Set, 

6  .   Tapes ,  t  ranscr  i  pt  i  onv  pract  i  ce  ,  and  compos  t  ng  J  ©'fters  -  f  o 

v^or  k  on^  commu  n  i -lif^t  i  ons  s       I  s.  .    .       J,  -  • 

7  r— Te  I  eph'one  training   (switchboard  and/or  intercom) 

8.   Affective  development  via  visits  to   industry,  guest 
speakers,  or  'Vadopt  ion"  of   individual  Clerical  Skills 
Lab  students  by  business  people  for  the  students'  so- 
cial  and  career  deye  I  opment  dur  i  ag.  the  year. 


S^kl  I  I  s  Laboratory 

•  —  .       \     ■  ^,    '     ■  ■  i 

t_n»MANGE  OBJECTIVES  .      \        ^  '  ^ 

\   is  the"speci,fic   level   of  performance  the  student  must  Oc 
buccee^or  pass)  Mn  this  class.:.. 

CoRtfMe  with  ob-jectives  of  ^he  Junior  CSl^ 
OH,-jerTives  of  0  f  f  i  ce  S  i  mu  I  at  I  on 

'  '^which  occur  In  the  business  off  Ice.  '  ' 

course.  5'bjec-tivev'./T^e  student  shou  I  d  be  able  to  perform 
the  f ol  lowi  ng : 

to  -the  "teamwork"  concept. 
b.   To  defin..-  the  functipning  of  the'  foil  owl  ng  areas : 
(1)  Execu  t  i  ve  Area 
\  X2)   Salef.  Department        ,  » 

(3)  Purchasing  Department  ) 

f4L  BookkeepI ng  Department  ^ 

(5.)  Outside*V^orld'  -  -  ,•  ■ 

:-c.  Tb-definf  theryarlous  duties  -of  clerk,  Wretary.  and 
manager .   ,     '  ' 

d     To  beetle  to  c^*.l«late  and /yP^^' "^^--^ .11°" 
,^         •   basiness  .fo.rms  vhrch  dre  usfd   In  each-  area. 

p     To  be  able  f^o  communicate  words  aad   ldeas  1°.^^''°*:,  . 
^     ^Vworkerrand  to  people^^     represent  the  outs.de  world. 

*     Jr.  hp  able  to  work  together  — that, Is,  to  be  able  to  i 
tak^cr^ltit^m^lven  'constructively;:  tb  be^abU 

lo-HoS  diJ^  ions  given  by  other  ^ 

work  cooperatively  with  other  students^ 

'        g.  TO  develop  proper  wo^H  habits  and^posltiv^  altitude. 
/  toward  work.  ^       ^    ^  % 


PHILASCRIPT  I 

-\       — ■ 

■«     Philascript  in  its  general  format  is  an  adaptation  of  the  A'IBV  (Vital 
.T^rroniiition  for  Education  and  Work)  project  which  was  developed  in  San  Diego, 
^Calif  n.ia  in  1964.   VIBV,  for  the  first  time,  utilized  microfilm  aperture 
^..:Jl  tcchnolpgy  for  disseminating  occupational  infoiination  in  a  school  setting. 

Like  the  .VIEW  system,  Philascript  is  designed  to:    (1)    collect,  organize 
and  ^synthesize  Career  Information;  and  (2)    to  package  these  data  in  a  modem, 
microfiiraed  format  suitable  for  student  use  through  the  aid  of  a  reader -printer 
device. ^ 

Philascript  assists  the  counselor  to:    ^    ■  ^  .  r 

K    be  current  with  changing  information  aboitf^jobs,  job  markets,  pay 
^    scales ;     ^   :  • 

2.  have  at  his  or  her  fingertips  information  about"  a  wide  variety  of  jobs 
that  young  people  find  attractive; 

3.  motivate  young  people  to  inquire  for  themselves  about  career  and 
educational  opportunities,  ^* 

4.  find  facts  about  the^ educational  requirements  for  jobs  as  he  or  she 
^Tielps  young  people  achieve  their  goals;  and  ^ 

obtain  in  short  order  *an  encycLapediPknowledge  that  othe revise  would 
require  extensive  searching* 
Philascript- assists  the  student  to:  •  ^ 

1.    have  up-to-date  exploratory  or  relevant  information ^ptSnceming  t^^ 
^  "*<jJcinds  of  jobs  commonly  found  in  his  community; 


acciuiic  an  ujidcrr.tandirig  of  the  basic  personal  rcqui icmcnts  with 
^        rpgard  to  tlvosc  Job.s; 

have  factj;  about  local  opportimi  t  ies  iii  these  jobs; 
i.    have  i'sici^  abtnit  educational  and  training  opportunities  in  his 
coi.inuinitv;  ' and 

be  able  DO  take  home  copies  of  this  information  for  discussion  wiei 

hi*s  parentis,  or  for  future  references.  V 

Hie  Slide  Tape  Project  is  the  development  of  slides  v^ith  accompanying 

>c    that  give  stud(  rvts  a  realistic  pictprial  report  of  a  variety  of  oc- 

CM[;  tions  related  to  tlie  School  District ?s- vocational  education  curricjaJum 

anl  r^'^  projected  labor  market  needs  in  Relaware  Valley. 

I  licse  prpgnims  use  a  (Kodak)  carousel  projector  anjircas'sette  tape.  Pro 

grams  are  currently  being  developed  using  filmstrips\and  other  equipment. 

To  insure  maximum  use  by  School  bistrict  staff,  each  prpgraiji  contains: 

i  carousel  tray  on  an  occupation 

i  cassette  tape  approximately  8  minutes  long 

1  written  script  \ 

A  carousel  projector  and  script,  c^ous<?l  projector  and  cassette -record 

or  sxn- recorder  and  carousel ^projector  may  also  be  used. 
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Approkimatt  Iv  AO, 000  d ir.advnntagec  students  attend  the- inner-city  senior       •  ' 
idj.h  :.chu.']s  of  piulaaoiulii.!.,   Ti.esc  r.tu.iunts  are  both  cconomicaUy  and/or  . 
erlucatioi.a'Uy  c]i:.;.<:v.-.nL.u'cci  aW  m^f  jiied        the  Sa^)ra4ngsJ:ar  Vocational  Educa^yn  - 
JP^rt'iirnrnf;-  FisiaJjjy-^r   iW2_-73  and  Fiscal  Year  1973-7A. 

Stnti^tics- compiled  br-rt-cSchbdl-Wofk  Department  of  the  Division  of 
•Vp-ational  ilduc.-^tion  report  that  3,5Q0  disadvantaged  students  are  employed 
('  ring  ti.e  school  year  In  supervised  school-work  procrams  and  1,200  disadvantaged 
.••n^.-nts  are  employed  in  tlie  Neighborhood  Vouth  Corps.     Most  of  the  other 
di.  •  vj-va-cd  students  could  benefit  economically  and  educationally  if  they  were  . 

to  6'  ":air.   iubs,  citiier  part-time  during  the  school  year  or  full-time  during 
ti,.    Su-.D.i-jr  holidays.     nuucver,  many  of  these  young  people,  while  in  school  and 
even  afttJ-  ;  radunLion,  i.avL-  difficulty  in  locating  jobs  on  their  o\m.     It  is  the 
purpose  pf  this  ;,rupo5,al  to  establish  Job  Placement  Centers  staffed  by  persons 
s-.fcif  ical-ly  asr.isi.ed  to  develop  work  opportunities  .for  students,  dropouts,  and 
gracMi;>  i''s .  •        ,  '  . 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  jobs  developed  by  the  Job  Placement  Specialists 
•  will  help  LO  overcome  the  economic  and  educational  disadvantages  of  the  students 
in  two  \;ays.       .       »  ; 

First:  the  earnings  from  a  job  will  add  to  the  family  income  and  help 
all'-viate /the  effects'of  the  economic  disadvantage  of  thc^studcnt.  "  This  financial 
aid  will  contribute  to- reliving  the  economic  pressure  which  often  limits 
ic  achieve nent  and  sometimes  causes  a  student  to  drop  out  of  school. 


ac;:<ji 


* 

•   Secondly,  it  iS  anticipated  that  a  work  experience  will  directly .help 
i.-rove  the  fducational  pt^r  Cuiiiiduu^  9f  a  student--.-- 4t  is  expected -that  the 
sti;'en<s'   invoive-ont  in  a  work  experience  will  provide  a  perspective^y  which 
the  importance  of  the  inastery  of  basic  skills  is  seen  as  more  relevant;  it  is  ^ 
anticipated  that  the  attendance,  punctuality  and  attitude  standards  required  by 
the  employer  will  irrpress  on  the  students  the  importance  of  these  corresponding 
standards  required  in  the  school  and  motivate  them. to  maintain  or  improve 

attendance,  punctuality  and  behavior  pa-tterns .     Also',;  for  many,  students  a  job  

will  provide  a  vocational  experi^  nne  whirh  compleAent  their  educational 

y.roi.ram.  Ski  1 1  s  '  1  earned  in  sd.bol  will  he  strenethenod  «nd  related  skills  will 
i(c  iiilrodiK  f-d  and  Itarned. 

A  roncoii;lf  ant  educational  l-.  r^^  fit  of  a  work  <  .vj.e r  1  ( i Jtf^Jt^thc  career 
' -.iiidaiicf    it  will  provide  for  the  sini.  'nt. 


TIT'''  :"S  —  Pl/forrnarice  or  Process 


1^  ^j/j^^oj  osc'd*  to  expand  the  expsting  Job  PlaccmcTit  Program  to  include  ten 
additioni/.  j;eniur  iiiph  schools •     Selection  of  the  schopls  awaits  approval  of  tte 
principi/.s  of  the  schools  under  consideration. 


•r  o  .:c 


function  of  tlie  Job  Placement  Centers  will  continue  to  be  to  develop, 
and  filUd)  jobs, for  disadvantaged  students— jobs  after  school,  evenings, 
dr,  liplicays,  and  summer,   (2)  jobs  of  a  temporary  or  occasional  nature, 
oo.^   for  current  dropouts  and  current  graduates  in  consonance  with  the  efforts 
iwiicau  of  Employiiicnt  Se*curity. 


T;.      pro^:ram  will  lielp  to  provide  a  work  experience  for  additional 
ci:.advant.ap,ed  b tu'.ients  in  the 'high  schools.''    Major  emphasis  in 
placernt:nt  will  be  for  those  students  Vho  are  pursuing  a  vocational 
curriculxim.     i^dditional  efforts  in  serving  students  will  provide,  a 
first  vocational  experience  for  many  youth,  hopefully  stimulating 
interest  for  their  taking  relat||Qr  occupational  training  in  the 
schools.     Career  development  is  enhanced  t'nrough  these  employment 
opportunities.  :  * 


Wne:.: 
llriw: 


The  staff  of  the  prop.taiD  v;ill  be  enployed  on  a 
and  will  Jiave  a  6-3/A  hour  work  day. 


twelve-month  basis 


Tne  Job  Plaec 
in  each  school 
All  calls 
to  this 


w*il 


nt  Center  w*ll  become  the  center  of  employinent  activity 
It  will  be  ^^^rated  by  a  Job  Placement  Specialist, 
f  ro;;i  employers  involving  a  job  opportunity  will  be  referred 
All  job  opportunities  will  be  processed  by  the  Job 


Placcji.ent  Speci*nl^j.st  from  a  car^i  list  of  applicants  which  he  will  develop 
•and  accumulate.    The  Job  Placement  Specialist  will  promote  and  generate 
jobs  in  the  gener-al  vicinity  of  the  school.    -The  activities  of  the  Job 
Placcrrient,  Specialist  will  be  under  the  direct  supervision  of  a  Job 
Plrjcer  cnt  Coordinator. 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


The  major  activities  and  accomplishments  d^urliig  this 
past  year  centered  around  the  organization  and  refinement 
of  concepts  developed. in  the  first  year,  land  these  were 
presented  by  the  teachers  for  implementation  into  the 
class-room  starting  in  September,  1924.  ^ 

1.  Extensive  planning  and  preparation  was  done  by  the  • 
proiect  administrators  for  the  staff  meetings  held 
dufXng  the  la^  week  in  August 1974 . 

2.  The  sOmmer  staff  dtsvelopment  sessions  were  held  to 
give  the  participating  principals  and  teachers  ' 
opportunity  to  share  common  concerns,  discuss  neir 
iriformation  Assembled  by  the  project  administrators; 
and  to  plan  the  second  year  of  operation  of  CCEM. 

3 .  Curriculum  materials  reviewed  by  the  K^o^eqt  admin- 
istrators and  staff  were  used  In  the  classroom. 

4 .  A  '^'Cateer  kducation  and  Occupational  Informajtion 
Material  Listing"*  compiled  tiy  the  piSQject,  was  ^ 
shared  with>^the  principals  and  teachers  VVf  the 
participating  schools.    This  combination  of  avail- 
able information  proved .useful  in  making  the  part- 
icipates aware  of  materials  available. 

It  ^ 
.5.      The  process  for  the  ^prdering  of  materials  by  thfe 

schools  was  redesigned  and  explained  to  the  prirtci- 

pals    and  staff  of  the  participating  schools. 

6.  *   A  meeting  had  been  held  with  the  liaisoi\  person  from 

the  Vocational  Advisory  Council  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  Project  Administrators' for  the  purpose  of  gener- 
ating a  greater  variety  of  sites  for  student  field 
tripf . 

7.  Contact  had  beeh^!^^     with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania (Offitia  of  External  Affairs)  and.Tampltf 
University,  School  of  Pharmacy,*  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  elementary  students  oh  career  related  trips. 

8.  A  meeting  held  with  the  community  service  cpordin- 
ators  at  the 'Most  Precious  Blood  School  Developed. a 
plan  for  greater  community  involvement  during  the 
year.  -  * 


An  inter-school  busing  schedule  had  been  developed  for  tiu^ 
1974-75  school  year.    The  Philadelphia  School  District  Bus 
Service  was  able  to  provide  service  for  all  the  dates  and 
times  requested.  *  

The  first  inter-school  staff  development  session  for  the 
year  had  been  held  at  the  J.  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  Voca- 
tional EducatioiL  on  November  23,  1'974^    The  topics  covered 
were: 

(1)  A  description  of  other  programs  and  meet4.ng8  attended 
by  the  ptoject  administration*  ^  ^ 

(2)  A  review  of  curriculum  materials  received.f rom.  coiwner- 
cial  and  other  project  sources. 

(3)  AePeview  of  the  USOE  guidelines  for  pro^^ect  evaluation 
involving  the.  school  persdhriel  in  the  cf^oosing  of  out- 
come areas  for  evaluation. 

Using  the  "Career  Education  and  Occupational  Information 
Material  Listing**  and  other  instructional  material  received 
the  principals  and  staff  -  for  the  project  8choo).8  ordered 
materials  for  classroom  use.  ^ 

Mr.  Ralph  Pandolfi,  a  career;  education  team  member  at  the 
Lowell  Elementary  School,  made  a  Kmm  movie  on  the  CCEM  K-14 
project  in  conjunction  with  his  >«>rk  at  Temple  University. 

A  microfiche  Reader  placed  in  the  CCEM  office  a^  the  Dobbins^ 
AVT  Schpol  allowed  the  project  administrators  extensive  use 
of  materials  obtained  from  liRICi,  VEIN,  and  Philascript  and 
Pennsc^ipt  for  student  use.  ^  ^  . 

Dr.  Ma'tthew  Co94::anzo ,  Superintendent  of  the  Philadelphia 
School  System,;  and  Dr.  Ezra  Staples ,^Assdciate  Superintendent 
for  Curriculum  &  Instruction  had  visited  the  Lowell  Elementary 
School  to  observe  one  component  of  the  CCEM  K^14^ program. 
Two  specific  points  of  interest  were  the  Experienc^Room,  de- 
signed and ' conducted  by  Mr.  jPand6lfiv  and  the  inter|Bchool 
mixing  of  parochial  and  pu^ic  school  childlren  ^ift  the  Tech- 
noloby  Labs..  After  a  fuU:  day  of  observation  of  career  ^ 
education  activities  in/the  classrooms  .and  technology  labSj^ 
an  enthusiastic  approval  of  the  program  was  given  the  Px;in- 
cipal  and  Project  Director r    •      ^  . 

A  presentation  had  been  made  by^the  Project  Administrators 
t9  the  teachers  and  children  in  the  eighth  grade,  at  Saint 
Elizabeths  Elenventary  School,  about  the  CCEM^  Program  and  the 
bobbins  AVT  School.     This  resulted^rom  a  request,  that  had 
been  made,  by  the  Counsel IngrserH^e  Person  assigned  to  Most 
Precious  Blood  and  Saint  Elizabeths'. 

The  Interim  report  for  1973-^14  was  printed  and  sent  to  the 
Region  III  pffice  of  USOE.    Copies  were  given  tb  the  Super- 


intendent  b£  Schools,  MenBfers  of  thie  Schdol  Board,  and 
Principals  To  the  participating  schobls. 

An  estimate  of  the  f io^cial  status  of  the  CC5M  project 
lias  prepared  and  forwarded  to  this  Budget  Officer  for 
USOE,  Regib^^  III.    thl,*"  eptlnate  was  supplemented  with 
an  "HEW  eaiT"  from  Mrs.  pefrancesco,  Fiscal  and  Budget^'' 
Supenvisor  for  Career  E«^cation,  School  District  of 
Philadelphia. 

A  photographic  approach  to  the  development  of  self- 
awareness  was  initiated  at  the  Most  P'recidbs  Blood 
Parochial  School.    This  involved  the  project's  Ca- 
reer Specialist  in  photographing  students  pai^tioi- 
patijAg  in  career  oriented  activities  within  ^he 
classroom  and  on  field  trips.    These  ph^cgraphs 
were -displayed  in  the  classroom  and  used  as  the 
basis  for  individual  and/or  smtfll  group  discussions. 

The  rostdJ^lng  of  the  ninth  grade  class  Into  trade 
explora^loii  experiences  vas  Initiated  and  completed 
at  the  area. vocatlonal^technlcal  schopl.  ^ 

Th6  Student's  selection  for  tenth  grade  shop  was 
completed- by  the  ninth  grade  class.    Bach  year  thef;. 
ninth  grade  class  is  given  first  choice  to  make  Ifenth 
grade  trad^  selection,  before  students  from^other 
scjyools  are  considered  for  a4"^ssion  in^CKxhe  Dobbins 
AVT  Schoor.       ,  \ 

'    .  ■   -  ^  ^  * 

Four  special  open-house  sessions  w«re  held  at  the  Phila- 
delphia Generai  Hospital,  School. of  Nursing  for  the 
Seventh  and  eighth' glades  of  the  Host  Precious  Bipod 
School  and'  the  Loiiell \tlemeiitary  School.    These  students 
were  afforded  hands«-on(  and  exploratory  activities  in 
the  sch^l's  amphitheater,  mMical  laboratory  and  ^rac7 
tical  training  csnter.    They  had. received  instruction 
from  the  f  flowing  hospital  personnel:  Registered  Nurse, 
Doctor,  Bio^dical  tab  Instructor  and  Student  Nurse. 
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ACTIVITIES  AND  EVENTS 


ELEMENTARY  LEV|:L 


1.  Weekly  inter-school  busl^ig  ^began  In^  September ,  1974 
with  an  orientation  for  the  seventh  grad^  class  fi^bin 
the  Lowell  School  at  the  Dobbins  AVT  School.    The  en-  ^ 
^ire  pirocess  involved  parental  contact  and  permission, 
(discussion,  tour,  and  a  follow-up  session  at  the  home 
school. 

2.  K  scale  model  of  the  Lowell  Audio-visual  .Experience 
Room,  developed  by  Nr.  Ralph  Pandqlfi,  w&s  presented 
to  thiB  entire  staff  of  the  CCEH,  project  at  a  staff 
development  session.    The  p^ojetit  administration  ob- 
tained the  needed  equipment  from  the  Career  Education 
Media  Center  of  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 

3.  The  career  slide  tape  prpgrams,  which  proved  to  be 

*  very  successful  at  Most  Precious  Blood  last  year  were 
reinstated  in  the  first  week  of  school. 

4.  Plans  were  made  with  the  principal  of  the  Most  Precious 
Blpbd  School  for  the  inclusion  of.  the  entire  faculty 
into  the  CCEM  program  during  this^  school  year.    These  ^ 
arrangements  include^  meetings  with  i>arents,  staff  de«^ 
velopment  for  teachers,  and  the  allocation  of  spabe  for 

'   a  Teaeher  Curriculum  Reference  Center  for  Career  Ed«- 
tfcation.^  .  ^ 

•  ,  ;  _J 

5.  the  weekly  inter-school  busing  of  elementary  school 
children  *to  the  Dobbins  AVT  School         been  in  full 
swing.    Initially  the  elementary  students  wercr  met  \ 
in  the  CCEM  office  and  escorted  by  a  Dobbins*  student 
to  the  various  shops  for  exploration.    The  elementary 
students  later*  reported       the  CCEM  office  for  assign-  . 
ment  and  proceeded  on  their  own  to  .the.  shops  where  they 
were  met  by  a  student  shop  representive.    This  procedure 
re<luced.the  tine  lag  from  the  tdme  the  elementary  stu- 

-  dents  entered  Dobbins  to  the  time  he  or  she  entered  a 
^   Shop.  .  4 

6.  This  year  our  progrUn  included  all  of  the  teachers  at 
the  Most  Precious  Bltfod  School.    Several  meetings  were 
held  with  the  staff  in  order  that  the  K-8  cla/ssroom 
activities  evolved  as  a  s<K[uence,  as  opposed /to  frag-* 
mented  grade  level  activities/.    Some  of  the  items  rii- 
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viewed  by  the  staff  wefe:  11)  «a  thematic vapproach  to' 
clasaroonji  instletiction; » (2)/^"peVelopmentai  Program  Goals' 
by.  the  Center  for  Vocaitional  Education  at  Ohio  State 
University;.  (3)'  curriculum  materials^  developed  by  Glen 
bernie,  Marylah<i;,  Newark,  Pelware;  Augusta,  Maine r  New 
York,  New  York;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  and  by  * 
several  commercial  companies.  ^ 

The  seventh  >nd  eighth  grade  teachelrs  at  the  Mo^t 
Precious  Blood  School/^ere  iny<^J.yed  in  the  fileld 
testing  of  career  simulations**  ^l^^e  were  sieve Ibp^d 
through  a  contract  with  the  Alliance  for  Career  Ed«* 
ucation  at  Ohio  State  University.  " 


^af f ~<tet^loi«tteht  f ^       obtained  thrpugh  the  Alliance 
for  Qareer  jBduc^tion  Has  !eif]tabled  us  to  expand  CCEM 
activities /to  the  E.  Waist^i'ngtcin/ Rhodes  Middle  School. 
Six  <6)  teaphers  at  thls^ schobl  ^ield  tested  career 
materials  in  Manufacturing  ahdEntSrtainment.  This 
is  signif  icent  in  that  'approx^inately  30%  of  the  grad-' 
uating  eighth  gtade  student^isT  attend  the'  Dobbins  AVT 
School^i^iri  ithe  nlxfth  gr adi^ .        ;   ;  ^ 

'  In  order  to  see  i^  different  results  could  be  pbtained 
throij^li  variolas  applroachesr  to  the  Elementary  Explor-> 
^atiori  At  the  A^^l*/«choo    the  following  was  initiated 


JLn  Octobet  l9J'i/.    Tl^e  seventh  grade  students  trdk  ttjie 
I^ii^ll  Elementary  S^^         came  to  Dobbins  each  week  as 
a  total  clas^  and  were  assigned  to  shops  f or  explor-- 
ation.    Students  from  Most  Precious  Blood  caine  on  an 
aXternating  schedule  of  half  a  class  at  a  tiirie,  the 
class  was  divided  according  tp^their  reading  and  math 
levels  atj  the|  home  school.    Eacli  week  one  group  attends 
Dobbins  for  ejxploratrion  while ^the-  remaining  group  works 
at  their  home  -school  on  individualized  study. 

pd  inltb  tlk^  wbrid  of  w6r1^  have  taken  plaqe  for  spec** 

-  •  - 


ic  classersj  from  the  two  ^lententa&y  schools.  A  re-; 
cord  keeping^  trip  assignment  |>ook  h^b  set  up  b^  the 
pro'ject  administration.         '  ^ 

Simulation  iftaterj^ls,  developed  thrfiugh  the  "Consdrtium 
oh  Career  Education,**  were  pilot,  tested  in  the  sevienth  , 
And  eighth  grad^  classrooms  at  the  f/>llowing  schools:. 
Mpst  Precious  Blood  Parochial,  E.  Washingtoi(i  Rhodes 
Middli^  and  R.  E^^/Lamberton.    This  material  involve*  ^ 
the  students  In  different  roles  with  |th|iree  clustei^ 
areas:  Re^reatioh/Entertainnifent,  Govern  rent  and  Mairai'* 
^f  acturing.  '  i 


mission  to  oflfer  expl^atoryj;  activitd 
niimth  grade  class  at  Zni 


The  VocationapL  'Evaluat4:6n  Ce|nter  has  j^aLcbjompli shed  itjs^ 

 ties,  to  the  total, 

\e  Doblbins  AVTd.  ilPi^esentl^  the  I 


ceiiter  is  being  U8<^  in  conjunction  with  the  counsel-* 
Ing  office  for  evaluation  and  reassessment  of' student 
vpc^tibnal' choices.  ^ 


13.  Mr.  Earl  D6drill,-Prograi&  Officer  for  VTE-USOE  Region 
III^  visited  on  January  21,  1975  for  an. orientation 

to  the  project.    Progress  oM^e  project  was  discussed, 
,   schTOls  were  visited  and  several  Cons tructivesugg^ 
tions  were  made.    One  suggest  it>n  was  that  the  -project  • 
administrators  delineate' its  management  objectives  in 
£)  three  year  management  plan,'  upon'  which  a  program 
,  evaluation  could  be  based.: 

14,  The^G0^  K-\4  project,  upon  notification  of  funding 
reductiori,  submitted  proposals  for  addi«ionarl  funding 

I    to  the  School  Diattict  of  iPhi^adelphia  and  tl^e;  State  j 
/    Department  of  Edbtiption.  '  The  f|o^ lowing  proposaim  [ 
were  developed  and  subnitted  for  funding  during  xhe 
197S-76  school-year:    Continuation  of  the  Cluster . 
Concept  and  Job  Placement  components,  an4  the  Con^- 
^  sortium  on  Career  EducationTOhio  State  University." 

Is.     Notification  was  receiveyfl  from  the  Office  of  Career 

Education-Hl^W,  that  a  proposal  for  expansion  and  im*-^ ' 
\  provements « to  an  existing  comprehensive  career  edit^ 
cation  model  cquld  be  suli^Hb^d,  for  funding  cpns'id--  - 
eratioh.  ^  Meetjfchg^  were  held  Dy^he  project  director  : 
and  school  officials*    A  proposal  was  developed  to 
^p^nd  CCEM  K'*14  to  a  new  cluster  of  six  schools  in 
a  sub--di8trict  of  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 
An  operational  plan  was  developed  for  consideration 
by  the  district  administration  and  principals. 


SECONDABY  LEVEL  9-12 


1. 


2. 


3. 


■■■) 


The  rosterlng  of  _three  *ttin4red  and  twenty-one  9t)[i 
Grade  Trade  Exploratory  students  was  completed  at  the 
bobbins  AVT  School.    The  shops  into  which  the  students 
were  rostered  were  baaed  on  testing  held  during  the 
1974*75  school  year,  and  Interview  data  obtained i,^rom^ 
the  adnhlsblons  office  of  the:;i^bblns  Ayr,  School. 

The  school  counselor  was  involved  during  the  sunmer 
with  the  project  iH  the  rosterlng  of  the  ninth  ^rade 
student s,\t:he  development  of  a  counseling  process  and 
scheduling  of  programs  for  thle  l?1^de|^Expl6i!^atory  ClasSj. 

A  meeti*hg  was  held  with  the  DDbbins  AVT  School  computer 
manager  to  devise  a  method  l(o|r  recording  0l!  cluster 
student  grades. '  ^ 
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(1) 

(2) 
(3) 


A  meeting  was  held  with  t^hp  Dobbins  AVTS*  shop  instructors 
in  order  that  all  facets  of  the  program  involving  the  staff 
could  be  implemented  as /soon  as  possi1>le.  The_coiiHponents 
of  the  program  operating  within  the  structure  of  the 
AVTS  are:  .  '    .       /  /'  \.  ^' ■ 

visitation  of  the /elementary  s^tudents  into  shops; 
Cradle  ExploratoryAciassr 


The  I  cluster  programs  in  Metals r  jGtaphic  Gommuni- 
cations  and  Cleracal  Skills  Lab; 

(4)  Vocational  Evaluation  Center;  ^ 

(5)  Job»  Placement  Of  Juicer; 
Proiect  ViCS. 


(6) 


The  Jirsi:  9th  ^rade 
of:  the  s<:hool  year, 
cpationali  Evaluation 
the  TX  class  were  ^ 
tation^isssion  to 


rational 
students 


^  and  to  tl 
make  a  vat 


tional  progrilifr 


asjieinbly  was  lieXd  on  the  first  Monday 
The  Project  Director  ^  GQimselorr  Vo- 
Center  Manager  lanld  Vi,cehP?incip(al  for 
fntiroduced.    The  V^^ograAi  Was  an[6rien- 
_»bbins'  TX  program,  its  goils  and 
V^cif  ic  pi^rsonnel  assigfned  to  help 
decision  for  the  tenth  grade  voca- 


program. 


pie ted. 
the  explbratory/s 


The  as«i]gnment  of  / cluster  students  to  the  Bhop|S  was  com-- 
These  Btibdent^  had    two  (2)  more  moves  to  finish 
till  training  phas^  of  the  "Cluster  1* 
:ialization  phase  of  the  program  for 
ran  in  January  1975,     (Note;  For  clari- 
•Cluster  1"  will  imply  those  students  which^ 

Iter  concept  in  September  1973^,  whereas, 
imply  those  students  beginning  In 


The  SI 


these  students  be 
float ion 

began  in  the  clu^ 
"Cluster  2"  will! 
Septembe|r,  1974.^ 


The  "Cliister  2 
metali 


Component  began  dui^ing  this  period  with 
ster  students  being  selected  from  the  new 
-ItJth  gr4d1^^ students  at  the  Dobbins  AV^S/  This  year  the 
Graphic Tcommunicat ions  Cluster  involved  all  students  in 
the  printing  ar§^. 

"Student  Record  of  Skill  Mastery"  for  each  of  Jthe  areas 
within  ^aoh  clusiter  was  ^developed  for  individual  record 
keepingTand  grading.  '  Skill  rtastery  records  were  k«Ptr  . 
Lcating  specific  tasks  accomplished  by  the  sttinent  iti 
cluster  area.    These  forms  are  in  the  evaluation/trial 
ind  subject  to  revision  by  the  Shop  Teachers.  ^ 


age, 


eeti^g  was  held  with  the  Job  Placement  Officer  assigned 
Dobbins  J^VTS.  iTife  schedule  arid  population  to  bef  i^^ 
6 11  red  was  agreed  \  upon . 


The*!  ninl^^  grade  class  has 
sembXy  iprog^ams  de^s|.gned 


bee^  exposed  to  a  serines  of  Ks- 
0  reinforce  the  t>bjectiyes  of 


"1 


this  progreun  at  Dobbins.    Individualised  counseling'  ses- 
4  sions  have  been  held  in  an  attempt  to  assist  the  placement 

of  students  in  shops  that  match  their  career  interests 
and  aspirations.  ^ 

11.      The  Vocational  Evaluation  Center,  which  includes  the  * 
Singer-Graf  lex  Vocational  Evaluat  ion  Sj^stem  and  Vies 
^       Computer  Terminal;  has  evaluated  the  ninth  grade  *X 
class.    It  should  be  noted  J^t  aside  from  its  evalu- 
^  ation  aspect,  th»  room  of fers  valuable^ e'xplorfttory  ex*  ^ 
-   _l _         periences  in  areas  not  offered  at  Dobbins.  According 
to  the  EvaliiatiOn -Suimnary,  generated  by  the  Office  of 
Instructional  Systems,  School  District  of  Philadelphia,. 
 — -  Dobbiiw  ranks  third  in  the- city  for  fchft  number  of  atur^_  _ 


dents  using  tl^e  ^omputer  system  .to  obtain  Occupational 
ilnfoAnation.f 


•I  1  I 
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13. 


.1 


A  proposal  for  staff  and  curriculum  development  at  Dob- 
bins was  Written.  ^This  jproposal  was  submitted  'to  the 
District  Pour  Office  fo^ funding  by  the  Principal  of  the 
Dobbins ^VT  School.    Approval  of  the.  funds  to  involve • 
four  (4)  acadianic,  teachers  in  the  development'  of  CjEireer 
education  activities  in  their  ninth  grade  classrooms 
was  received.    It  is  hoped  that  this  will  be  a' pilot 
program  and  be  expanded  next  year  to  other  grade 
levels.    _  ■  ' 

This  office  was  experiencing  difficultly  rostering  Metals 
Cluster  students  into  t hie  appropriate!  shops  for  skill 
building.    A  meeting  w|s  held  between \the  Principal  of 
the  AVT  School,  Trade  Coordinators,  and  the  CCEM  admin- 
istratorp.    The  oiitcome  of  this  meeting  was  the  eliin^na- 
tion  of  Machine  Design  from  the  Metals  Cluster  Component, 
but  to  retain  the  other  four  shops.    The  time  schedule 
for  the  program  Was' revised.    A  tenth  grade  student  will 
now  spend  one  quarter  of  the  year  in  each  of  the  follow- 
ing sHftps:  Machine  Shop,  Sheet  Metal  Shop,  Foundry  Prac- 
!tice,  and  Helding>    He  will  then  choose^Jthe  area  he  wishes 
tdt  specialize  in  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  grade  and  enter 
a  ty^o  (>)  year 'specialization  phase  of  the  Cluster  Program. 


ERIC 
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PROBLEMS 


4 


he  following  prpblems  were  incurred  during  this  period; 


1. 


Difficulty  in  ro&tering  studentar  within  the  metals  cluster. 
One  shop  (Machine  6esign) 'had  to  be  eliminated  from  our  ^ 

-orlglnal  -live  areas  .      — .  ~  i        .  _    .     .    :  ^  ^  ) 


2  •  r     The '  Jol 
— Career 
I    two  Bor 


The  Job  Placement  Officer  assi^ed  to  the  Comprehensive 

^^ducat^l^^odel  K^14  Of  flee  was  on  sick  leave  for 
ixii    i^^d  d  ^^^^^"^^  ^7  imp<^rt/int  component  of  the  program' 

3.       We  have  .jexperienjed^irome  difficulty  with  the  sis^edjil^tng 
'Of  the*  bus  Service  provided  by ^ the  School  B^i^st^ict  of 
Philadelphia.    A* conference  with  the  Superyisdt^-wps  held  ' 
to  resolve  this  difficulty.  ^ 

4  ^       The  receipt  of  supplies  and  materials  that  have  been  re«- 

quisitioned, through  the  school  district  office  of  supplies 
|ind  management /  have  been  subjected  to  long  delays.  This 
has  caused  some  difficulties  in  our  operation. 


V 


■  I 
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OTHER  ACTIVITIES 


1.  .  The  project  adn^nistratioii  attended^-a  one  day  workshop, 
^  held  in  Philadelphia  by  the  U«  S.  Off  J^ce  .of  Education^ 

where  guidell^ies  for  the  Evaluation  of  Part  P  Projects 
;,were  presented.    The  result^  of  this  meeting. was  forw  ^ 
^arded  to^ihe  Project  Director Division  of  Vocational 
p    Research /  and  the  CCEJ^ltliird^p^^ 

2.  The  Project^Coordinator  and  Career  Specialist  attendei 
I     the  Ffegioftal  III  meeting  for  Directors  of  Part  C  and 

1     Part  p  Projects  held  in  Linthicum,  Maryland  on  August 
22  and^  23,^197^.':  .        .|  .  .        .    -      j    ^  •  j" 

3.  The  Project  Coordinator  atten^ied  the  "National  Cbordin«* 
ating  Conference  for  Administrators  of  Part  D  and  FY  ^ 
1973  Part  C  Programs  and  Ptojects,  funded  under  P«  L. 
90-576"  meeting  held  in  Dallas,  Tesas  January  27-30 

1975.     - w  '  , 


4»      The  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model  K-14  project 
was  called  upon  to  offer  .imput  for  upcoming  proposals 
for  "Pro^ramatic  Desegration."    This  came  about  through 
a  consensus  of  opinion,  that  this  project  had  success- 
fully accortiplished  a  viable  model  for  desegration,  y 

"5.      Tttt  1973-74  "Interim  Report"  from  this  ^project*  received 

considerable  interest  by  the  interviewing  panel  and  other 
members,  of  the  Phi  Delta  Kappa,      national  educatio^ial 
fraternity, 

6.      Th]b  U.S.O.E.  eva^Iuat ion  team  has  recommended  that  our  pro- 
ject be  funded  for  its'  third  year  of  operation. 


& 
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SIGNIFICANT  FIWDINGS  AND  EVENTS 


I. 


-2. 


A  greater  amount  o£  Cooperation  and  willingneas  to  partic- 
.pate  this  year  from  the  school  that  ^r«.  involved  in  the 
activities  ^£  the  program.      '  ^ 

)bjectives  allowed  .the 


t 


^e  clarification  of  the  Pgo?^?"' '^oJ^j^^^ 
second  year  tb  begin  With  A  Unified  §t^ft. 

The  career  education  office  being  housed  at  a  school  loca- 
tion has  become  a  direct  resource  to  the  AVT  School  start. 


and  administration  for  career  education.  ,  We^ave^been 
called .upon  several  tiiea  to  offer /impbt  Int©  yarlous 
components  of  the  total  School  program.  | 

interests  of  the  students)  c Jing  to  the  ^i^^''''  '^TL^Z^'^^ 
from  Most  Precious  Blood  (and  Lowell  Element^  Schools 
has  been  maintained  at  V high  level.    Each  9ir<«P  h««  hj* 
their  Dobbins  experience  supplimented  by  tripe^  IntaJ^JcaJ 
industry  on  an  •^f^  basis. 

It  i;s  the  conclusion  of  the  prefect  administrators  ^J^^^ 
bi-montlrlyxexploratory  experiences  (e.g.,  ''JfJ.^^J*^* 
Blood)  at  Dobbins  are  more  beneficial  then  those  which 
are  of  a  weekly  nature  by  comparison. 

AS  the  program  proceeds,. and  is  successful,  we  'iJ**- 
ing  other  schools  requesting  to  be  involved  fn  "»;ny  ©J 
the  career  education  activities  being  generated  by  the 
Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model  K-14  Program. 


f... 
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The  project  manager  served  as  a  resoure^  person  for  a  - 
city  wide  conference  to  the  Philadelphia!  Home  and-  School 
Association,  at  which  the  topic  of  Carefer  Education  was 
presented  and  discussed  at  great  lengths  .\^This  offered 
us  an  ooportunity  to  provide  inf ormationi  I6n  the  Cowpre-  , 
Senslve  Cariif  Bdudatlon  Model  K-14  to  »  l^rge  repre-  - 
s^)tiii|ive  group  of  parents.  . 

The  C.C.E.J!.  K-t14  project . conducted  a  »*0'f^"**0P^£**f. 
parents  and  CQWiM>nity  4)eople  in  conjunctlojj  with  the 
Cdmprehensfivi  Early  Childhood  Education  Network  J  on 
sStSrSS,  >larch  15,  19751  This  workshop  ^nclu<ied  a 
presentation  of  SSp  C.cJ.M.  K^14  project ,^nswering  ^ 
SSSstions  Mlated  to  the  repetition  of  5«>^tain^c««ponants 
of  this  prograa  in  schools  of  District  One.    This  con- 
ference accoBwndated  approxlsiately  250  school  and  coniT 
munlty  people.       .  ^*  — 

*The  project  administrators  had  100  copies  of  the  1973-74 
Interim  Report  and  40  copies  of  the  Quarterly  Reports, 
reproduced.    Titbme  were  used  by  HEW  for  the  annual  eval- 
uation and  were  widely  disseminated  t6  Divisional  Offices, 
District  Offices  and  school  principals. 
this  Interim  Report  increased  as  more  people  Income  aware 
,of  our  project. 

Dissemination  activities  included  the  <»i»trlbutlon  of  the 
Interim  Report  for  1973,«74,  and  meetings  with 
of  CADRE  and  the  District  Hpur  Cosnunicator .    T^eie  meetings 
were  for  the  purpose  of  laying  out  a  series  of  articles 
about  the  project,     (see  enclosure) 
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TOMORROW'S  PROGRAM  TODAY: 
CompiBhen&ve  Csmer  Eclucation  M6(iel 


i 


SECQNn  or  A  iSFRlES 

The  Vocational  Evaluation  Center 
at  Dobbins  AVTS  is  part,  of  the 
School  District's  federally  funded 
Comprehensive  Career  Education 
Model  K-14  program.  The  center 
serves  a  wide  population  of  "ooJU 

dents  iToni  \\it  '?y^)''^<^'\^'"^ 
Archdigcesao-*«W^System8. 

I  nTcentet  ^ontairas  ten  stations  ot 
u.  J/^/^Qtional  evalua- 


the  Singer/Granex  Vocational  evalua 
tioni  system.  The^stations  'ten  in- 
dividual carrels.  pAide  work  samples 
that  represent  tenWthe  over  30  trade 
ortenrtd  shops  available  at  Dobbins. 

Each   station   is  completely 
equipped  with  a  set  of  tools,  fixtures 
and  instructional  materials  to  support 
student  -completion  of  a  particular 
work   sample.   The  i.nstructional 
materials   are   ^elf-paced  (.ndivi- 
dualized)  utilizing  the  Singer/Wanex 
study-mate  automatic  cassette  jjape 
,  film  strip  units  as  instrucfional  media. 
The  work-samples  are.  offered  to 
eighth  grade  students  fromHhe  Lowell 
Elementary  School  at  Sth'and  Nedro 
Avenues  and  to  eighth  grade  students 
from  the  Most  Precious  Blood  Paro- 
chial  Elpmentary  school  at  29th  and 
Diamond  Street 

The  students,  who  spend  a  halt  day 
each  week  at  Dobbins  und'erlhe^spon- 
sorship  of  the  Comprehensive  Career 
program,  utilize  their  visits,  to  the 
Evaluation  Center  to  accrue  mmr 

career  experiences."  <• 

Although  their  work  sample  IS  not 

evaluated,  they  are  given  skill  guid- 
ance by  Gerald  Solomon,  the  center 
cvaiuator.  and  group  of  volunteer  • 
llobbins  TX  stujients  who  act  as  big 
brothers  and  'sisters"  to  the  visiting 
e  ementary  stujdents.    '    .  J  ^  . 
The  Vqcatip^l  EvaluatidTi  Center 
,s  ak  i«  main  missioniithc  facilitation  , 
If  tfcde  selection  for  tht  Dobbins 
^  th  grade  Trade  Exploralory  (TX) 
sludCnt.  The  TX   students  arc 
scheduled  into  the  centciH  for  one 
week  periods.  They  arc  free  to  choost- 
from  work-samples  that  include 
d.alting,  electrical-  wiring,  pl.imbing. 
carpentry.-  rcfriiicratu^n    w   ondi  .J  1 
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tioning!  welding^ce  practice  Aee^ 
metaH  baking  small  gas  engme  re- 

ttSdents  are  urged  to  use  their 
^eriences  in  tte  center  to  guide 
mem  in  the^ir  future  career  choice. 
iWiinmediate  direer  choice  for  these 
smS  rs  their  tentrgrade  shop  o^-; 
trade>lection.  The  TX  students  a^e  | 

pjnSmance  evaluated  in  up  to  five 
wotk-samples  of  their  choice  The. 
evaluation  date  is  available  to  the  stu- 
dent, the  various  coprdinaton  and  to 
the  counseling  staff.  I  | 

The  center  is  also  the  Dobbins 
Vies  Center.  VICS  (Vocational  Infor- 
mation through  Computer  S;rstems) 
Offers  job  or  career  information  via  a 
xomputer  terminal  connected  to  the 
District's  time-shared  computer  at  5  th 
Uld  Luzerne.  The  VICS  terminal  is 
made  available  on  a  first-come- 
first-served  request-  schedule,  ine 
majority  of  the  VICS  requests  come 
directly  from  the.  students.  The  re- 
mainder of  VICS  requests  come  from 
coordinators  and  the  counseling  staft. 

Dobbins  senior  students  utilize  he 
VLCS  terminal  for  immediate  job 
placement  information,  for  post  high 
school  training  and  for  advanced  edu- 
cational guidance.  .The  j»w\and 
sophomore  students  use  the  VICS  Jh- 
minal.for  career  planning  within  their 
chosen  trade  (shop)  areas.  The  TX, stu- 
dents utilize  VICS  for  career  aware, 
ness  exercises^  \ 
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BUSINESS  EOU 
'  CAItEEROEVELdFMEIlt  i  i 
PISTRIBUTIVEEWJCATION  1 
HEALTflSEiri^lCES 
HOME  ECONOMICS 
IMOUSTIIIALARTS 
POSTSCCONOARfVOCCO. 
TRADE  lilNOU^JRY- 


'by  Chester  Wichowaki,  ttaff  member  oCfroject  VITAL  at  Temple  University 


«    To  find  answen  to  curricultr  or  research  problems  iji  vqpttional/educaltion, 
fiChe  in  VEIN  may  be  just  what  i»  needed.  VEIN  is  ah  aaonym  for  Vocational 
Education  Information  Network.  Located  at.  the  Gan96r  Library  of  MillirsviUe 
State  GoUege  VEIN  is  an  up-toHlate  tee  information  System  for  vocational^.^ 
.  continuing  and  technical  educatoti^'PemMW'S^  -  ,^ 

\    Answers  are  most  often  provided)  by  the  vise  of  micorfiche,  Each  nucorTiche 
\"fiche")  is  a  4"  x  6"  sheet  of  film/containing  up  to  96  photo-reduced  pages  of 
standard  SVi"  x.  HVi"^  piinted^flOaterial.  The  hdie  can  be  read 4n  micorfiche  . 
readers  amiable'  in  most  schools  ahd  Ubraries.  These  readers  are  produced  m 
stindird  and  portable  moi^eU.  (.  '  Cl  , 

'In  Edition  to  microfiche,  answers  are  sometimes  provided  ift  repimts  oi 
documents  or  computer  printouts  of  Ed  numbers  (a  numeric  classification 
system  f6r  microfiche). 

The  services  of  VEIN  are  available  to  aU  persons  in  PennsyWania  who  are 
involved  with  vocational,  continuing  or  technical  education  programs^  Spedfi- 
*  cally,  this  includes  vocational  teachen,  counselors,,  administrators,  teacher  edu- 
cators and  related  practifioneiirllemembfcr,  VEIN  is  desighed  to  help  you  find 
answers  by  providing  yoii  witii  the  most  current  information  available,  drawn 
from  the  ERIC  (Educational  Resources  Information  Center)  piicrofiche  system. 

The  fastest  and  most  preferred  way  to  use  VEIN  is  to  get  in  telephone 
contact  with  »n  information  specialist  on  the  VEIN  staff  at  Gaiiser  Library, 
MUIersviUe  State  College  (717)  872-5411  ext.  552  or  ext.  542.  When  you  caU. 
tiie  following  procedure  should  be  foUowed.  Pint,  state  your  name  and  your 
present  teaching  or  admintorative  Wtion.  Second,  explain  what  the  nature -of 
your  problem  or  question  is.  <  ^ 

The  inTormation  sptTcialist  may  ask  you  spveral  questions  in  an  effort  to 
explore  and  classify  your  inquiry.  This  is  done  in  order  to  provide  you  with  the 
best  possibl(i  service.  Once  «r classification  is  established,  a  modem  com- 
^ter-based  search  for  information  relevant  to  your  request  will  be  processed. 

Complimentary  microfiche  or  other  informational  materials- wiU  be  mailed 
to  you  approximately  10  days  after  your  inquiry  lias  been  made.  An  evaluation 
form  will  be  included  to  permit  you  to  rate  tiie  materials  seifneryou.  This 
evalution  is  designed  to  help  VEIN  help  its  users.  A  postage  paid  return  en- 
velope is  provided.  Tc^iise  VEIN:  \ 

1 .  Call  an  information  specialist  (7.1 7)  872-54 1 1  ext.  552  or  ext.  542  - 

2.  Identify  yourself  and  your  position  ,j 

J.  Explain  the  nature  of  your  inquiry  '  f 
In  order  to  maintain  the  high  quality  service  VEIN  provi<Jes  to  vocation*! 
educators  fill  out  and  return  the  evaliiatiQn  form,Aclosed  with  the  materials 

you  r^(ieive. 
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Nommn  Satchell  and  Doldres  Mler 
plan  conference  presentation  wWAl 
help  from  Dr.  Robertson,  (mlddkl 
media  specialist  at  Temple  Univehity. 

Conf«reffK«  Slotod 

A  multiH^iganizatio^lil  vocational 
Question  cdnference  will  be  heldvat 
the  Host  Farm.  L»nci|ster,  Pennsyl- 
vania, on^ne-2a-and  30  and  July  1 
and  2. 

Nine  organizations  and  ipedal 
interest  groups  are  pooling  their -per- . 
sonnel  resources  and  expertise  for  this 
conference.  .  * 

On  Monday,  June  30,  from  2:30  to 
3:30  p.m.,  an  audio^visual  pltesenU- 
tion  of  a  unique  and  innovative  job 
prepartion  program  will  take  place.'In- 
formation  about  this  program,  which 
centers  in  the  E.  Spenceii  filler 
School,  will  be  presented  by  Noiman 
Satchell  and  Dolorea  Miller. 

Mr.  Satchell  is  vice-prindpal  of  the 
Miller  school.and  presentiy  is  on  • 
leavi^f-absenoe-wlule  enrolled  in  a^ 
doctoral  pro^wn  at.  Lehigh  Univer-' 
sity.  Mrs.  Miller,  a  te«cher .  at  the 
Miller  school,  is  also  on  a 
leave-of-absence  and  is  enrolled  as  a 
graduate  assistant  resource  q>edalist 
at  Temple  University. 

Robert  Leadum,  air  conditioniiig 
and.refrigeration  teacher  at  Overbidok 
high  school  and  vice-president  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Vocational  AssovLdon, 
will  be  program  moderator. 


7"^'  Business  Education  Depart- 
mcAm^'of  Oiney  hieh  moor  held  its 
ninth  annual  Job  ppppllitunmes  Con- 
'  ferenee  on  April  24  fot  ^proximately 
'  100  June  graduates.  ,  ) 

The 'coA ferenee  almfd  to  make 
■pupils  ^aware  of  efnployment  oppor- 

ERIC  ^      •  = 


tunities  and  qualifications  nefd^d  for 
the  beginning  fob.  i 

Seven  firms  participated:  THesi\ 
eluded:  City  6f  Philadelphia.  I 
surance  Company  Of  North  America. 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Provident 
utual  Life^ Jnsurance  Company, 


Tenfple  Univehity Temple  University 
Hedth  Scienhe  Center,  and  Sem, 
Roepuck  and  Corhpany.  j 

Betty  Salrtionsen  setved  Ifii  con- 
ference chairperson.  Ralph  Becker  is 
business  department  head.  A 


— ^ 
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*  TOMORROVV'S  fRQORA/U  TODAY-V 
i  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model. 


FiKSTOFA  Series 

CCEM  K-14  is  the  Comprehensive 
Carter  Education  Model  K-14  which  is 
.  a  thrrt-vear  federally  funded  program 
involving  Dobbins  AVTS  and  two  K-8 
cleiiie^tatV  kchoolfe-Most  Precious 
Blood  Parpchi^l  Elementary  School 
"'arid  .the  James  Russell  Lowell  Pubhe 
Elementary  School. 


sister"  or  "big  brother"  student  for  a 
"hahds-on"  exploratory  experience. 

During  each  visit,  which  is  one  and 
one-half  houis  long,  the  elementary 
studciSns  exposed  to  the  shop  classes 
of  their  Dobbins'  co\intcr-i)art.  This 
also  enables  an  elementary  student, 
throu^  participatwn,  to  experiences^ 
high^chopl  structure;      *  -  , 

Reverend  Monsignor  Francis  B. 
Schultc,  SuperintentWht  of  Arch^io- 
cesan  Schools,  says  that  this  program 
involving  Most  Precious  Blood  stu- 
(ients.  "is  really  valuable,  not  just  'be- 
cause of  the  career  awareness  com- 
ponent which  it  brought  about,  but 
especially  because  of  the  opportunity 
it  gavp  the  children  for  sharing  and 
interacting  with  children. from  other 
schools. 

"It  was  also  a  valuable  experience 
for  the  faculty  of  both  schools  who 
worked,  as  a  team. ^Teachers  arid 
parents  have  been  really  enthusiastic 
about  the  program." 

Stanley  B.  Cohen  is  Director  of  the 
Project.  John  R.  Maier  is  Project  Coor- 
dinator with  Douglas  Mahoney  as 
Career  Education  S^;(ialist. 
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Thir degrade  student  from  Most 
Precious  Blood  school  (s  y^ith  (ier  "big 
sister  '  in  the  Clerical  Skills  Lab  at 
Dobbins. 

CCHM^  K-1^  strives  for  Tivc  major 
obj^Jctives.  They  arc:  to  increase 
self-awareness  of  pupils,  tb  promote 
career-awareness  among  program 

►  participants,  lo  provide  opportunities 
for  career  exploration,  to  prbvide 
skills  development  in  Business,  Metals 
and  Communications  clusters  a^d  .to 
provide  job  placement,  counseliibg 
services;  and  post  secondary  Iduca- 
tional  opportunities  for  students.^  ^ 

One  of  the  maljof^^comporients  of 
the  CCtlEM  is  lo  infuse  career  develop^ 
mcnt  |oneepts  into  the  existing  ele- 
mentary curriculum  structure. 
Presently  elementary  students  visit 

'  Dobbins  wcirkly.  Elcmej^tary  students 
arc  assigned  to  shops  with  a  "big 


CADRE  U  Usued.  ffom  Seplcmbef  lo  June  by 
the  Cafcer  Education  Medii  Center,  Room  409, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Centei,  114  Schuylkill  Ave,, 
PhUidelphli.  Pi.  19146.  Phone:  fE-5-7077  ot 
Kl^-2582.  ^ 

ALBERT  1.  CLASSMAN,  Executive 
Director,  Career  Education  ^ 

STANLEY  B.  COHEN.  Director. .  SklUi 
Centen  ^  


LEON  RUBIN,  Acting  Directoc.  Buiineu 
Education 

PhyllU  RIcfcr,  Editor  * 
STAFF:  - 

Donna  Cheafnam,  layout  at  tilt 
ADenCoUini,  contributin|  writer 
John  llairis,  oontributing  writer  , 
•  Dee  N^yilr,  contributing  writer 
MtrialHascati,  photqgtaohfer 
John  VolluGwtooniit,  , 

■  Wa  welcome  written  contril^ulions  on  it^miP" 
of  latttast  rdatad^to  C^tcr  Education,  as  .well 
\m  pHotdgrapha,  litten  to' the  editor,  ifory  i^l^ju 
ud  au^aitlofU.  All  cdittribuftioM'  are  pon- 
and  Ihoic  published  w^  be  edited  as 
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WHAT'S  GOIMG  ON  l)*  ROOM  103? 

(Career  KHucation  Pto^pait^  at-Dobbins) 


V. 


No.  nal  secret  codes  -  merely  initials  representing  some 
of  The  Cteeer  Education  proframs  centered  in  Room 


103  at  Dobbin*  AVTS. 

Mr.  John  R.  Maier  and  Mr..Doug!ii5  &  MahonCy  are  . 
responsible  for  a  variety.of  Career  Education  pftigfams, 
involving  boUt  Dobbins  students  and  students  from 
public  and  parochial  elementary  schools. 

CCEM  K-14  refers  to  Comprehensive  Career  Educa- 
tion Model  K-^4.|  This  is  a  federally  funded  program  • 
involving  students  from  the  Most  Precious  Blood  paro-^ 
chial  school  and  the  J.  R.  Lowell  public  school.  Seventh 
and^eightfi  grade  studenU  from  these  tchooli  visit  Dob- 
bins weekly. ;  Each  student  ^assigned  to  a  »hop  for  a 
hbir  day  along  with  a  Dobbins  "big  brother'  of  big 
s.st«r",  for  a  "handi-on"  shop  exploratory  eKperience, 

"viCS  is  an  acronym  for  Vocational  Information 
through  Computet  Systems.  This  devii<e  offers  job  or 
career  information  via  a  computer  terminal  Dobbins 
StudenU  utUize  the  VICS  for  immediate  job  placement 
inforraaUon.  for  post  high  school  training,  and  for  ad- 
vanced educational  guidance. 

\    Trades  Exploration  (TX)  is  an  orientation  program 
designed  to  place  a  student  into  el jht  different  *Qp 
experiences  within  the  tint  year  of  his/her  higli  school 
education  at  Dobbins.  TJiiee  bf  the  shops  are  those  of 

'  the  sludto'fs  cjioice,  whUe  theiremaining  five      ""ect-  , 
ed  by  ih  i  TX  doordinaior  in  o^er  tp^ve  *«di  student 
the  flceal  eat  vaielv  of  ^perieiice*  poaiU.1  The  .tudept 
is  t^En  *  ikted.  ak  the  efti  9'  this  fi*s|  year.  tt>  fPject  the 
area  in  Which  hfe  Wishet [to  receive  flxteniiv<j  trmning  for 
a  future  ifocatiiKn;-  If 


Many  students  atjlhis  age  lack  f^st-hand  I»"ov.jedge 
of  the  world  of  work;  therefore,  they  nwd  expenemiei 
which  wiU  supply  this  knowledge  both  dliecUy  and  , 
SoX.  rii  hayp  not  h«l  opportunltly  o  «gor. 
LircapabUHies  in  various  areas  under  •  variety  of  fitu- 
fetioiis;  therefore,  they  need  opporUmitlei  to  •«';«P- 
Iraise  their  emeralnK  potontid..  Thu  age  Vo^f^^<^i^' 
aclerized  by  i  lack  of  self-confidence*,  a  need,  them  tt 
tor  e^erieLe.  which  tend  to  build  self-auurance  >#e 
developing  personality. 

The  "TX"  program,  tlirough  a  total  Involvement 
within  a  variety  of  experiences.  attempU  to  respond  to 
S^e  needs"  it.  "students  arfd  lay  a  solid  foundation  of 
'  Understanding  from  which  they  wUl  be  able  to  MJ«:t 
.Specific  programs  in  prepwratton  for  a  fiiture  occupa- 


Uon. 


Justin  ration 
l,Tam  at  the  tur 


ERIC 


for  an  occupatlonJfl.orientaltlon  pro; 
LTam  ai  inc  «u.  y  high  Iwhool  level  ik  assocjiited  with 
the  rteeds  of  thiSage  poup.  -Youths  at  thto  agej«e  re- 
quired  to  make  crticiil  educational  decisions  whli*  ^ 
Z\\  have  an  important  Influence  on  their  later  occupa- 
tionalllfc.    -  ^  Qc 


■     COMMUNICATE  AKD  JMVOIVS  TBE  PARBIITS 

.     SCHOOL  '^GUMr  _TBACHElt 

Daar  Parants* 

Aft  a  p*rt  of  ottP  lt*ful««  tOTtgtte^Aon*j'^P»o#«*»»  y_ 
would  IIK.  parants  to  eoa«  t6  our  'ff^jMg. 
•tttdftntft  abottt  thair  boeupfttl^nft.    our  ohlW^^ 

hl«.ftl?«nd  hi-  .oclftty.    »!•  .rn  .uro  thay  wlXX  hftv 
.  .~Mny  Importanti.quftfttlonft  to  ask. 

"     Plaaftft  £111  out  and  raturn  thl*  £pr«.     You  will  ba 
eontaotail  to  arranga  a  daflnlta  tl»»  apd  data.  Thj 
ganoral  objectlva.  o£  tha  pro^ra«  and  auggaatlona  J»J 
tha^hlng.  wa  would  Ilka  to  know  about,  will  ba  avallabla. 
Intarastad  In  all  oceupatlona. 


Plaaaa  raturn  to  tha  taaohar. 

nmmm   ,  - 


Phona 


pceuplktl^ii. 


It  vould  hm  conv«^l«nt  for  to  bo  •t  your  •<ihodl  on 
(dayo  and  tlsoo). 


|,  •  -■  :  V  '  V — ^ 

;  '  I   ■  - 

 ^ 

i 

 A_ 

1                                         '  slgn.tuc* 
1 
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r 


2 


i  P*bgr«i  ^hich  ai,«..  to  b«tt|IP,  jcquaint  t»»e|i  vi4:h 

fa..i!^.  intent        this  pro4*Wl  iB  to  aake^.c||M^^^  , 

vi.w  krtd  undori)tahHing  of  the  world 

^^rtvliie!  ^o  talk  with  workar..     W.Srlll  atta-pt 

to  tStito  workara  to  vi.lt vour  claasrooms  to  dis|«..  . 
jSairicduptliono  and  tha  tntarralatodnaaj  of 
co2«un?ty:     we'  IntaiVd  to  involVa  our  ...tudWt.  in^ 
latwJ-lewi  and  ra^airc^^     Wa  axpact  much  laarning 

cS^ti^t  (BuSjeot  latt^)  to  -"nd'i::,:a:*t::'^u.t  ^ 

'Hlatory,  geography,  tachnology.  and  l*"?^''?^*.*''*  ^""r 
I  tmZ  ;i  the  area*  we  can-  cbvar  naturaUy  and 

raallstically.  ■ 

i        ^*  ^nxrr-mm     thfct  our  beginning  fopua  point 
ua  r*eoaniza«   of  courae»  ^n«i.  ^^-9  =» 

*Hth  you?  .  . 

If  .o'   Dleaaa  let  ua  knoW  how  you  f  aal  we  caif  work 
I     I?k.>  !«d  wa  will  attempt  to  make  the  naceaaary 
::n:ng:;ai^i.     Ai."  ^  rol  deiir.  ioxa  information  al^ut 
t>»^ /project  ,  >la*8e  contact  ua,  T 


Sincerely  yours, 
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EAilLY  CHILDHOOD  CONFiER^CB 
WdWCSHbP  StHEDULE>>.  . 


;    X ?  •  TITLE  ^  ' 

\^FECT1VE  EDUCATION 


M^KE  AND  DO 


INFLATION  FIGHTER 
KITCHEN  MAGIC 


BREAKTHROUGH 

(Leamln-g  Disabilities) 


%  -A 


liATH'S  ALIV^ 
STANDARDIZED  TESTS 

CURRENT  TOPICS 

(Resource  for  pre-8clw>olers, 

drug  and  alcohol  abuie,^ 

&  fafily  ^ 


CAREER  EDUCATION 


PARENT-TEACHER-PARTNERS 

lUNJNC:  IN         '  ^. 
(Teaching  basic  skills 
'    through  music) 


LEADER 


JesBie  Gibson 

Corrdinaj:or  of  Parent  Training 

Lynn  Braun  ^ 
Kltfd^rgarten  Teacher 
Catherine  Schdol 

Marie  Schobert 

Connounity  Resourctf  Liaison 

Edith  Gladden 

Science  Curriculum  Specialist 

Dr.^^ihiis  Sesso  ^ 
Itinerant  Teacher 
Cdminan  School 

Trina  Russell 

Network  Resource  Teacher tCECEN 

3haron  RiSse      ^  •  - 

Research  Associate 

01^an.  Thompson,  Jr.  '  ^' .  \ 

Vice  Principal,  Sayre  Jr.  High  j 

\  Dr.  Joseph  Mander      '  V 
Director,  Student  Demonstration  ProJ. 

Selma  Wideroffr  Moderator' 

Supervisor,  Oet  Set  Day  Care 

Douglas  Mahoney 
~'      Career  Dev^lo^iment  Specialist 

Comprehensive  Career  Ed.  Model  K-14 

V 

* 

Rachel  Smart 

Iftetvork  Resource  Teacher,  CECEN 

Coordinator,  Motivation  Throu^ 
Music,  Girard  School 

Annt  Ljptiziia 

tre-school  Mubic  Specialist 
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305  4 

115 
302 
304 
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300 

.301 
303 
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Auditorium 

307 
107 


Your  Seleetiops 


^  ADv/lSOflY  COUNCIL  FOR  V0C/«IONAL  EDUCATION 

' .      "  .    March  4.  1975 


Dear  Friend, 

The  Philadelphia  Advisory  Council  for  VocationH  Education 
and  The  School  District  of  Philadelphia  join  the  State  Advi/sory 
council  in  invitinj  you  to  participate"  in  the  proposed  headings, 
on  vocational  education.     Yoiir  help  is  rveeded  to  assure  thAt 
the  hearings  are  successful,  and  moVe  in  a  mearfingful  direfction. 
■  ■        '  *  •    .  "  I 

Please  give  the  enclosed  in.formation  your  prompt  attention 
and  relay  the  details  to  other  parties  who  might  be  interested 
in  taking  pari.    The  hearings  will  play  a  vitally  iroportjnt 
role  in  maH^g  your  views  a.nd  opinions  known  *'e9arding  the 
effectiveness  of  vocationar  education  in  the  City  of  Phf/Ja- 
delphla.        *  '  .  - 

ShcNj^d  you  desYre  to  testify,  pi ea^  fill  out  thp  (ttiched 
sheet  arfd  return  it  as  soon  as  possibly.    Please  be  su*""  ^Jj®*.,, 
'you  include  a  summary  of  your,  tes  tim^y .    Unfortunately,  it^Wi'' 
not  be' possible  td  hear  from  everyon^e  who  would  like  to  testify. 
Be  assured,  howevtir,  that  all  ideas  will  be  Carefully  cons+dered. 
and  t>iat  screenin(|  will  be  based  solely  on  th«  need  to  aydid 
dupl4ceation,and  tiie  desire  to  obtain  a  representative  cross- 
section  of  views. 

eilaji^e  of  time  restrictions,  it  will  be  necessar)  to 
limit*  individual  testimony  to  from  7  to  10  minutes  per  person. 


You  will  be  conta:ted  by  phoae  If  you  are  among  those 
to  testify  orally.  \ 

'  Thank  you  for  your- continuing  involvement 


Sincerely. 


kvited 


Uti  -.1 

Albert  I.  Glassman 
Executive  Director... 
•Career  Education 
School  District  of  PKila 


[dUttU^ — 
iwel  1 
Chairman. 

Phi  la.  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocational!  Education 


CbmmonweaLTH  OF  pennsYLvania,  . 
STaie  aDvisoPY  counciL  — 
For  vocaiionai  Ebucaiion  . 


SUKF  61 1 W  2  EXECUTIVE  HOUSE 
SECOND  AND  CMESTNUT  STREETS 
HARRlSDURa.  PENNSYLVANIA  1 7101 
717-232-7653 


Mri.  Jtan  I.  furvU 
Cbolrnion 

Dr.  Jobn  A.  AbbrwutM.  Jr. 
Vice  Cholrman 

Mr*.  Sttllo  f  .*C»fm 
Ckteutlvt  D)rt<t«r 


Dear  Concerned  Citizen:  .  ^ 

■\ 

On  Tuesday,  March  IsV  1975,  the  State  Advisofy  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  will  conduct  the  fifth  in  a*  series  .of  regional  heax:ing8  to  ask 
the  question:     Is  vocational  education, fulfilling  the  nee^s  of  the  citizens 
of  .  the-Coinraonwealth?    Thfe  Rearing  will  be  held  in  the  librafy  of  the  Dol^iins 
Vocational-Technical  School  beginning  at  10:00  a.  m. 

The  hearing  has  b^en  designe/^to  elicit  testimony  from  all  segments  of 
the  community  concerning  vocational  education  in  til*  Conmonwealth.  Should 
you  desire  to  have  your  concerns  incorporated  into  the  Couilcil's  witten 
report,  please  submit  a  vnritten  statement  to  the  State  Advisory  Council 
prior  to  Maxch  1,  1975.    It  is  expected  that  there  will  be  a  larger  numbtr 
oT  parties  repqrting  than  can  be  accommodated  at  the  hearings..  Th«refor«» 
Bcr^^ening  and  selections  will  be  rtade  in  order  to  extend  invitations  to  a 
representative  gr6up  for  the  oral  presentations  on  March  18,  1975. 


^         It  l£3  our  hope  that  you  w.ill  plan  to  attend  the  regional  h(?aring  at 

riiilr.delphln  and  assist- the  Council's  effort  to  determine  the  n^cds  of 
.  vocational  education  in  the  Commonwealth. 


For  the  Council» 


^John  HarrlSt  Jr. 
PrograoLCoordinatdr 
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T  Ml'  S  C  ^lO  ()  I.  I)  I  Si  K  I  C  T  0  1  PI<  I  L  A  I)  E  L  F  HI  A 


Srn  tMNll  Nl>l  N|  Ml  M.ihini  s 


HOAKOUI  i  nUC  AMOl^ 

opfici  OF  msTKiCTosr 
ALAIN  uk;ki  SdlOOI. 

4ftrMSTMlAVl.HFCmD  AVK 
IMIILADELPHIA.  VA.  WMO 


April  17,  1975  - 


f  - 


) 


Mr.  Douglas  Mahoney  .  • 

Career  Development  Specialist  ^  ^  . 

Dobbins  School  '  . 

22nd  &  Lehigh  Avenue  *  •  ' 

Philadelphia,  Penna.  '  19132 

Dear 'Mr.  Mahoney: 

The  members  of  Ihe  District' -One  Hone  and  School  Council  and  the  Compre- 
hensive Early  3hlidhood  Education  Network  wish  to  thank  you  for^^the  .excellent 
leadeoTShip  that  you  ordvided  a^he  District  One  Home  and  School  WorkBhpp- 
Early  Childhood  Conffefehse  which  Vas'held  at  the  Lock^  School  on  Saturday,. 
March  15,  1975.  _  J  • 

^  The  enthusiastic  responses  that  we  have  bben  redeivlng  from  t»>^ 'parents 
teachers  and  administrators  who  attended  thp  program  reflect  the  ^eat  In-  / 
tcrest  and 'benefit  that  they  derived  from  your  workshop.  .  / 


We  thank  you  for  helping  to  ranlve  this  event  the  succkss  t;i&t  U  was 


)  Williai.-.  Ross,  J I 
*  Superintendent 
District  One 


UR:swh 


Sincerely, 

Dclores  iflo^nder 
Sandra  Wnumditon 
Co-Chairwdinen,  District  (hia '/ 
Corapreh5nsive  Early  Childhood 
.Education  Networ^ 

/' 

Beatrice  Downing 

Isajdora  Anderson^ 

District  One  Itepreaentatives  < 

limine     School  Council 


STAFF  faEVELOPMBNt 


1, 


2. 


3. 


The  staff  developaent  sessions  haveNd^fn^ conducted  for 
four  (4)  ao«de#ie  teachers  at/ the  Dpjsbins  AVT  School' 
,  on  a  weekly  batf is.    Eldh  teach^V  had  dilveloped  career 
education  activities  for  specific  topicp  in  tt^gir  cur- 
ricula stsucture.    Th^  fbnfe  used  in  th^  developsient  of 
these  goals  taken  fron  *Oevelo«Mntal  Rrogran  Goals," 
Ohio  State  University/  1972.   T^;  iil  antasplpated  that 
these  activities  Will  be  reproduced  fori  d£i««ininatioa. 

A  three  day  staff  developaient  session  was  held  for 
nine  (9)  teachers  that  participate  in  the  field  testim 
of  the  carejsr-ainulat.ion. material  developed  in  cooppx^ 

?tion  with  Ohio  State  University-Center  for  Vocational 
^chnical  Education.    Th;ts  workshop  was  Cipnducted  jby  the 
project  administrators  and  personnel  from\  Ohio 
University.  ,     '  •  \ 

Weekly  staff  development  sessions  have  been  conducted 
for  the  total  staff  (8  teachers)  in  Most  Pi^oious  Blood 
parochial  School  and  the  dareer  education  tkm  (5  teachers) 
at  the  Lowell  School. 

1 

Staff  development  for  ten  (10)  teachers,  at  John  Bertram 
Comprehensive. High  School,  had  been  conducted  to  assist 
in  develo|Slng  skills  necessary  to  infuse,  career  education 
concep'ts  into  their  existing  9th  fi  IDth  grade  academic  and 
industrial  arts  programs.    A  total  of  25  hours  per  teacher 
'  was  used  for  this  purpose. 
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;.  : a/n  r .  Xeiiy 

A    • fc'xer.  Divrntor 
•  y  r?r  Fciuaai  ion 


IHK  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PIIII.ADI  LPMIA 

BOAKD  OF  EDUCATION 

jiihn  I-  Kennedy  Center  F«>r  Vo(atn»nal  Ucliuniion 
734'SchuyJWill  Avcmir 
Philfdclphii.  I*a  19146 

COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER 
EDUCATION  MODEL  Kt14 


TO: 


ri  nn\  p4t  kcr  S  *  Mo 


Sr.  W.  Behrle 
Sr.  B.  Bonner 
Mr.  W.  Brow/i 
Sr.  G.  Gemmi 
Mrs. • V 
Mr.  R. 


Johnson 
Krug' 


Sr.  J.  Larkin 


July  18,  1974 

Mr.  A.  New sham 
Mr.  R.  Pandolfi 
MS|.  '  S.  Rosenf eld 
Mrte.  S.  ehermajv 
Mr.  G.  Solomon 
Mr.  A.  ^wartz 
gr .  M.  -Walsh  ' 


STANI  i:V  W  (  CIIILN 


FROM: 


John  Maier 


SUBJECT: 


SUMhtfR  STAFF 


/ 


DEVELOPMENT 

Sumrrer^  Staff  Development  for  the  Comprehensivi; 
career  Education  Model  K-14  taam  members,  will  ^^^^^"^^^^^^ 
t^e  week  pf  August  26,   1974  at  the  Dobbins  AVT  SChoal.  ^We^ 
are  oresently  in -the  process  of  developing  an  agenda,  -  ir you 
^ave'^anrsp-iflc  su^estions  for  topics^that  you  would-  Uk.-  , 
included,  contact  this^  offiff.hefflte  3u%y 


©r  S2 1-6938 
SCHEDULE: 


9:  0  0  a  .iiri. 
Report  at 
door  on  22nd 


to  2: 30  p 
6:45  a.m 


.m 
to 


with 
room 


3istr  phcSne  BA  6-1294 

hour  for  lunch. 
103,  using  entrance 


Street.    Parking  in  rear  yard. 


Please  respond,  using  the'  enclosedr^ postcard, 
indicating  your  attendance.  ^ 

I  hope  you  are  havings  afi  enjoyable  summer  and  look  forward 
to  our  meeting  on  August  26t^h.     /  ^ 


J 


REM  INI 


of  Career  Eaucation 


:Rj     As  per  agreement,  documentation      .   .  .  , 

.  Activities  are  dud  in  this  office  by* July  26,  1974. 
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COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  K-14 

STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  MEETINGS 
August  26  to  30,  1974 

.  AGENDA 


MONDAY  AUGUST  26th 

Introduction  -  Mr.  Stanley  B.  Cohen 
Purpose  and  Intent 
^  Revi/^w  of  Evaluation  Data 

*         Discussion  pf  Problems 

Review  of  Curriculum  Developed 


I 


TUESDAY  J^UGUST  l^th  * 

■• — •  - ^   — ^  ■t/;-. 

.^efinltiion  of  Career  Education  in  Philadelphia  -  Mr.  Ross  Fraizer 
i^tudent^'Exploration  /  Elementary  Teacher  Involvement 
Expansion  of  Project  to  Include  Professional  Occupations  ^. 
Increase  Parental  Envolvement  • 

WEDNESDAY  AUGUST  28th 

'  '        .  ^  ■      s.    .      .  . 

Improved  Involvement  of  CoCihseling  Component 
Preparation  of  Yearly  Outline  (Trips  6  Speakers) 
Ddctunentation  (Weekly  Log) 
Evaluation  7 4/J 5  Pre-ttf6ting 

THURSDAY  AUGUST  29th 

Career  Education  Planning  /  Preparation  for  September  -  Home  Schools 
Dobbins  AVT  School  -  Mr.   Richard  Krug 
Lowell  Ele^'ientary  School  -  Mrs.   Shirley  Sherman 
/  Most  Previous  Blood  School  -  Sister  Win.  Marion 


; 


FRIDAY  AUGUST  30th 


Availability        Resources  for  Project  ' 

Smair  Business  Managemeiit  Course  -  Dobbins  AVT  School 

Summary 

Brraluation  ' 
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.  THIRD  PARTY  EVALUATION  REPORT 

^  im  

COMPREHENSIVE  CAggft  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


K-U  PCft  SCHOOL  YfeAft  l»74-'yr 

I.       Introduction  -  Review  of  ^valuation  Process  and  Procedures 

.  «■         .  , 

Process  evaluation  of  general  project  progress/  diffusion,  management,  and  operations 
>  was  performed  by  Weston  Associates,  third  paf^y  evaluator,  through  a  series  of  monthly 
visits  during  the  12  month  period  from  July  I,  1974  through  June  30,  1975.  Design  of. 
the  data  components  and  testing  was  severely  inhibited  by  the  new  HEW  guidelines, 
and  the  need  to  continuingly  re-submit  proposal  variations  for  regional  HEW  approval 
during  the  period  of  July  I,  1974  through  February  of  1975.  These  delays  and  continuing 
changes  in  rei^uirements  resulted  Jn  a  lack' of  an  evaluation  contract  until  March  of  1975, 
and  an  inability  to  either  pretest  or  purchase  nati^ally  validated  materials  fn  time  ^ 
for  a  final  poft  test. 

In  addition  to  difficulties  regarding  the  evdluation  contracting  and  process,  the  project  ^ 
experienced  a  substantial  rediiction  In  funding  Jhis   precluded  the  provision  V  in-  ^ 
service  training  for  teachers  invdived  with  the  project  on  o  substantive  scale^required 
some  changes  in  management  planning  for  profkosed  second  yeqr  post-secondary  articu- 
lation activities  and  curriculum  development  activities.  DespHe  these  difficulties, 
in  our  estimation  the  project  was  extremely  successful  during  the  1974-75  year. 
Alternative  sources  of  funding  both  actual  dollars  and  in  Icind  staff  a«|istance  were 
^.^^"""^located  to  complement  some  of  the  services  that  had  to  be  excised  from  the  initial 

plan.  In  addition,  the  project  and  the  evaluation  procedures  received  a  complemen- 
tary review  and  refunding  for  the  year  1975-76  £»y  the  combined  State  and  U.S^Office 
of  Educatiort  fegi^nal  review  team.  Cooperation  by  school  staff  and  diffusiori  of  project 
activities  increased  substantially  during  the  course  of  1974-75,  and  it  is  evident  that 
^    the  project  will  meet  not  onlyle  revisdgools  for  this  past  year,  but  also  some  of  the 
initial  gools  whose  funding  had  to  be  derived  from  other  sources. 


In  the  pages  that  follow  we  will  discuss  both  specific  evaluation  procedures  undertaken 
and  project  accomplishments  on  a  level  by  level  basis.  ^ 

I.       Elementary  School  -  K  -  8  * 

Given  the  difficulties  in  the  evaluation  process,  itaffs  at  the  Most  Preciovs 
Blood  Elementary  School,  Lowell  Elementary  School,  project  staff,  and 
Westor/ Associates  agreed  to  duplicate  th^  fif'st  year's  evaluation  procedures 
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fo  provide^^ome  basis  of  cbmpori  son  during  this  past  project  year.  Due  to  an 
expansion  of  project  staff's  career  education  octivities  through  dther  sources 
of  funding^  limited  testing  was  possible  in  other  than  project  schools  in  order 
to  providrsome  comparotive  progress  data.  As  noted  earlier,  ^hese  data  could 
.only  be  used  as  indicators  since  pre^testing  was'  not  possible. 

Ihstfuments  and  procedures  s^cted  for  testing  in  June  of  1975  at  the  K-8  level 
included  the  following: : 

K-S  Careejr  Information  and  Awareness.  Two  instruments  validated  in 
other  seftMiip^dnd  used  in  the  1973**74  project  ye6r  were  used  for 
^    testing  of  eramentpry  school  students  at  the  two  project  elementary 

schools,  Lowell  Public  Elementary  School  (grades  1*8)  and  Precious 
Blood  Parochial  School  (K-8).  Grades  3/  4  and  6  of  the  two  project 
eler^entaiy  schools  qnc^one  control  elementary  school  (also  Parochial) 
were  given  a  simple  test  asking  the  children  to  write  as  many  different 
jobs  qs  they  knew  about  pn  q  sheet  with  30. blank  spoces.  The  results  of 
this  Open  ended  test  were  analyzed  in  terms  of  frequency  of  otcurence 
of  jobs  common  to  the  urban  setting  as  opposed  to  those  outsidift,  jobs 
/ound  on  field  trips  taken,  numbers  of  jobs  Irsted,  ond  occupational 
distribution  by  cluster  in  relation  to  national  employment  distrlbufion  ' 
and  notional  demand  distributions.  ^ 

A  scLond  test  entitled  "Qcct^otionol  Information  Inventory"  was 
administered  to  the  7th  and  8th  grades  of  thebm-f»«^ect  schools,  the  . 
9th  grade  of  the  t^ode  exploratory  section  of^dbbins  Area  Vocational 
Technical  School  and  d  comporisoh  group  of  9th  grade  studihts  in  a  non- 
project  elementdry  school^  (J.  Cooke  Elementary  School).  Test  results 
will  be  discussed  in  Section  II. 

Self*Awareness  and  Maturity  Indices.  Ne^er  the  initial  year's  search 

nor  the  evaluation  instruments  provided  or  suggested  by  the  draft  OFfice  of 

Education  guidelines  provided  any  instruments  for  measuring  progress  in 

this  area..  However,  two  student  attitude  tests ^Ith  questions  relating 

to  self  awareness  and  occupational  moturity  were  odmini/ti^ed  to  grades 

5  through  8  of  both  project  schools.  One  wos  a  "attitude  Inventory"  > 

previously  used  In  the  project,  and  the  second  wqs  a  "career  education  ( 

scale  ^  student"  devised  by  Dr.  Joseph  Freund  that  has  been  tested  In 

Lincoln  County,  We^st  Virginia  project.  ^  ^ 

Summary  Class  Evaluotibns.  Elementary  school  instruction  stof^  were 
requested  for  short  individual  teacher  reports  providing  a  subjective 
summary  vla^w  of  individual  class  progress  ih  areas  of  vocational  and 
coraer  awareness,  successful  group  practices,  opproprjpteness  and  success 
of  treatment  materials,  and  the  general  utility  of  the  project  experience    <>  y 
for  teaching  and  individual  growth. 
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CriHcai  IncidaM  Measures.  Teochers  also  provided  brief  examples  of 
individual  su^ esses  or  failures  by  given  students  as  'mdicator  s  of  progress 
and  prqblems  within  the  project. 

^.      Cdreer  Exploratory  Evqiugtions  -  Grade  9  (Dobbins)  ^ 

The  occupftfipnol  infomation  inventory  test  noted  in  the'provious  section  was 
also  used  witKthe  Trad^JExploratory  (Exp^ri  mental  Program)  students  at  the 
Dobbins  Area  Vocatiorjal  Technical  Schoil  and  a  comparison  group  of  9th  grade 
students  ot  the  J.  Gook^  Elementary  School  who  were  being  provided  other 
M         occupational  informaffon  experiences  were^ tested  as  well.  »  ' 

Project  staff  documented  a  comparison  of  ipitial  cho'ces  made  by  students 
entering  into  the  exploratory  year  at  the  Dob()ins  School  as  compared  to  their 
final  cUeices  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Previous  to  the  establishment  of  the  CCEM- 
K-14  Project,  sfudents  were  schedulled  at  dl  the  area  vocational  schools  into 
one  of  their  first  three  cMoices  andj^rmitted  to  change.  The  measurement 
of  choice  selection;  therefore,  was  to  get  indications  of  the  impoct  of  the 
providing  students  with  additjonal  career  exp  (Atory  experiencei^p  shop  settings 
upon  the  choice  process.  ^ 


3.      9-l2*Cluster  ancl  Individualized  Materic 


During  the  1974**75  year,  individualizea materials  became  available  for  the  / 
dficeCccupations  clu^  and  the  l^fah  cluster.  The  cluster  approach  was 
>    adopted  for  use  by  the  communications  cluster,  although  Sound  on  Sllfie  and 
individualized  materials  were  not  yet  available  or  developed  for  testing  with 
this  group  of  stuMnfts.         *  ' 

Vythe  use  of  the^cjustep^ppproach  and  the  individualized  mater(pls  were  evaluated 
/         on  the  bosSs  of  ^honges  in  drop  out  rates,  student  progress,  increqsed  enr^dmehts 
^  by  J^omen,  and  placement  recoroTfor  both  part  time  and  full  time  employment.^ 

11.      Evoluation  Results  and  Discussion  .  ^ 

.  Prior  to  a  discuuton  of  student  tey^data,  it  is  appropriate  to  review  overall  adminiifrative.  ^ 
performance  and  changes  made  in  matments  andjppport  services  as  a  f«ult  of  the  first 
year's  program.  .  j  \ 

Bosed  on  ihe  fir^  year's  evaluatioo  it  became  apparent  that  ig^der  to  introduce  career 
education  concef^ts  Into  a  p^rocmoKschoof  setting  and  into  less  innovotive  cHementary 
"and  middle  schools  than  the  Lowerf^hoo^,  a  more  fonmal  curriculum-based  approach 
needed  to  be  taken.    Given  the  success  of  the  project  in  the  first  year  and  review  by 
State  pefsonnei,  staff  was  abl^o  3eelc  and  get  addtional  $76jfO(30  of  state  funding  to* 
pir  chase  both  materials  and  tecnnical  aslistance  from  Ohio  State  University  for 

EMC-       >        ,         ,  1  Oo  V> 


.■ ;  '  /  .  ^  ^     *  ■   ■•,  ■  ^  : 

•  ■    .:    \:  .'^.r .  :  '  ■    .  :  :  ■ 

■    •        '  ^  ^  .   '  V  .  ^  •  ! 

Intro^ctlon  of  the  OSU  curriculum  including  the  World  of  Manufactiiiring  and  World  ^ 

*  of  Construction  ptus  government,  entertalnmcnt^and  recreation  curriculum  exercises 
(as  indicated  by  student  preferences  during  the  fji%t  year)  for  use  in  a  number  of 
additional  schools.  Through  Ohio -State  mdterids'' and  staff  assistance,  the  project   ;  ; 
^expanded  into  the.East  Washington  Rhodes  Middle^chool,  SqyreJr.  High  Schoob 
and  Cooke  Jr.  High  Sch6al,. involving  a  total  of^n  additional  14  teachers  in  art^ 
Industrial  arts,  and  a  variety  of  academic  subjech.  At  the.  high  schoo  I  level,  the 
operations  of  the  career  plarming  system  including'the  .computefT)qsed  search  system  • 
(VICSi  was  expanded  by  this  projett  to  serve 'the  R.  E,  Lambeijon  Altemqtivje  School. 
,  Th*05lJl^areer  Plartning  Systerr^wcis  intrbduced  into  the  Lowell  School  andihe  .  ^ 
Dobtei  VocaHonal  Technical  Schoor  At  tWelementary  level  OSU  materials  were  ^ 
also  made  aval fcible  with  teacher  trolning  for  the  Most  Precious   ilood  School  ^and 
.  expanded  into  St.  Eliiabeth's  Parochiaf  School  at  the  8th  grade  level.  '  ' 

Also'  3s  a  result  pf  first- year  evaluation  and  other  sources  of  funding,  the  project^ expanded 
♦     botk  its  curriculum  development  offecings  and  it^lReld  trips  to  provide  ^  Wider  ran^e 
of^acadpmically  based  experieijces  for  both  elepnentary  school  and  Dobbins  Area 
Vocational  Technicql  school  students.  Field  trips  at  the  elementary  level  included 
a  continuing  relationship  with  the  SchooJ  of  Pharmacy  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania 
(Temple),  visits  to  city,  government,  court  systems,  etc'  At  the  Dobbins  Area  Vocational 
School,  a  project  was  begun  involving  four  academic  teachers  to' develop  individualized 
Curricula  related  more  directly  to  the  occupatioriol  cui;riculum  offered  in  tip  school 
^   •    in  support  of  both  the  9th  grade  TX  program  and  the  academid  support  forfhe  cluster 
•-x^  programs  in  metals,  communications,  and  busiriess. ; 

Project  staff  wa^  hfedvily  inyolved  in  developin^^  cdreer  planning  and  career  educatibn 
staff  trqirting  altemgtive  in  the  academic  9th  j^rqdes  pf  the  ivnior  high  school^rnd  in 
the  lOth  ghde  of  a  senior" academic  high  school.   It  should  b^Tertiphaslzed  that  dltljpugh 
these  activities  occurred  through  separate  funding,  they  were. consolidated  into  central 
,>roject  st6ff  activities  and  coordinated  with  the  CCEM  K-14  project.  This  demonstrates 
not  only^the  CCpM  K-I4's  success  and  obillty  to  gam  additional  furuJs,  . but  also  the  . 
School  District  of  Philadelphia's  cpmmittm^t  to  beginnirig  to  consolidate  its  approaches 
to  career^'educatiori -across  the  city  .  * 

"  .■    ■    '         .  ,  •"  ' .  .     ^'        ■■     .■  ■  •■  ] 

Di  ssemination  Activities  corjcerning  project  operations  also  were  expanded  during  the 
course  of  the  1974- '75  school  y^r  aqd  included  several  meetings  with  the  city-wide 
Vocational  Advisory  ^uncil  to  provide  both"  information  and  access<Kiditional  visits.  r 
A  number  pf  meetings  were  held.with  elementary  school  parents  .to  attempt  further  ^      /  *^ 
parental  involvement  in  the  project,  cfrii  a  presentation  was  developed  for>he  city-^y^fde 
hbme  and/chool  ifouncil  to  familiarize  thehwith  career  education  and  iti^^otehtial  for  , 
U3e  throughput  the  city.   The  project  developed  several  small  publications  describing 
itselfllr^some  activities  whicK  were  given  substantial  distribution, and  each  •of  the 
school  sites  received  a  numi:^r  of  visitors* from  othei*  schools  throughout  the  district  as 
well  as  from  outside  of  the  city.   Of  particular  significance  were  visits  by  tlie  superintended 
and  his  Staff  to  various  schools,  ^s  well  as  visits  from  the  Office  of  the  Mayor. 


-r,  '         /  10.» 
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In  the  some  vein,  staff  otboth  df  the  project  elemehtory* schools  mode^jiimerbus 
presentations  throughout  the  year  at  profesi^iondKmeetings/ parents  ossocidtions, 

■•etc.  •  .•  '. :;J:y\    "  •    v'  . 

*  At  o  more  pedestrian  level  ,  the  centrdt  staff  was  oble  to  access  the  cdreer  education 
moteriols  tenter  dnd  provide  listings  of^materials  of  all  types  for  use  jby  both  the 
elem^tary  schools  and  the  other  prpject  schook.  With  the  formalization  of  the 
proces^>s^nsiderbblf  increased  utilizoti4»n  of  materials  occurred^ifhirf  all  the 
schools  porticipotin^.  .  ,        ^  . 

^toj^Trair^  iQng  stqfF  training 

session  was  held  for  oil  participating  faculty  fr«n  both  elementary  and  secpndqry 
levels.  Formafs  were  d^velpRed  for  the  documentation  of.  curriculum  produced 
during  the  cours^  of  the  first  year^  orid  the  staffs  met  first  qs  a  group/ qnd  sub- 
sequently intherr  own  school  to  prpSent  burriculuiif  materially  and  formalize  therA 
for  final  testing  during  the  tooond  year  prior  to  distribution  in  f he  third  year. 
The  interaction  between* the  secondary  leyel  vocational  technical  faculty  and  the  ^ 
elementary  level  fdculty^proved  to  be  quite  signilFicqnt  in  opprining  both  sides  of 
the  orverdll'pjfocess  ond  in^easing  the  effacacy  of  the  given  qlemofnfs.  Currieulum 
moteriols  developed  during  the  second  year  qf  the  pro|e$t  continue  to  be  collected 
by  Q  central  staff .  One  rpember  of  the  central  staff  has  elected  to  pursue  admt\or}Q\ 
cdurse  wofk  towards  o  doctorate  during  the^summer-of-l^5>  tmd  w?  U  make  the~  ^ 
development  of  further  grade  by  grade  objectives  ondpackaging.  of  tKe  Q^rricylum 
moteri all  tested  during  the  second  year  a  basis  of  bi$  .cours%,WQrk>  \,  " 

Ptfiifici  Expansion  -  During  the  course  of  tt^e  second  yeor  career  edycatic^  materials 
both  frdm  the  ItDhio  State  University  project  dnd  from  the  career  iducotion  materials  ^ 
center  were  used  as  o  bdsis  for  exponding  the  career  educqtidn  pregrdmlnto  all  grades 
ond  classrooms  of  the  Most  Precious  Blood  Parochial  School.  The  staff  at  Most  Precious 
6\p6d  shored  their  experiences  and  their  mote  r;' a  Is  with  the  St.  Elizabeth's  Parochial 
School  for  initial  involvement  of  the  St.  Elizobath's  e^hth  grade  classes  including 
visitations  of  St^  Elizobeth^udejits  to  the  Dobbins  Ared^  Vocationdl  Technical  School. 
The  visitation  sequence  was  cilan^d  so  thof  Aidents  come  for  q  single  tefnyonty  on  . 
o  class  by  clqss  basis,  and  wereli&componied  by  the  pdrochiol  tedchert  off  their  visits,  v 
The  practice  of  using  older  students  as  guides  for  the  younger  ones  w:as  continued jiiyite 
successfully^  During  the  course  of  the  visits  skill  mastery  records  were  developed.qnd 
kept  for  use  ^y  classroom  teachers  boqk  in  their  elementary  cbssrooms.  FurtK0ry  the  ;     V.  i 
indr>^dud1ized  rnotariqls  used  in  the  |Aetols,  Cdipmunlcotidns  and  Business  ciust«irs,prjbyed  1]^ 
td  be  quite  successfu I  in  enabling  e  lementory  school  students  to  get  shdrt  terai  orientation ^ 
or  exploration  experience  simultoneously  with  older  iiUdents  taking       tegular  coursd* 
contents^  *  ^  * 

.    '       ,    ■  .       . '  ■■■.)»'.'■ 
Coreer  liifonrnotion  Resources  -  The  computer  based  vocational  infonnation  system  at 
Dobbins  showed  o  62  pere'ent  increase  in  student  utilization  and  41  percent  increase 
in  number  of  explorations  done  by  tJie  students,  during  the  course  of  the  y^qr.  ^The  '  ^ 
effi  cocy  of  this  process  wos  increo^d  by  the  use  of  student  monltars.  Stqderrf  eiplprdtidn  ^ 


in  the  Siriger  Carrells  also  increased,  although  cost.of  Carrelt  utilization  remained  quite 
high  on  a  per  student  basis*  ,,The  School  System  of  Philadllphia  has  funded  the  develop-*< 
menj(  of  o  mobile  laboratory  carrying  Singer  Carrells  from  one  elementary  school  to  another. 
•  As  q  result  of  this  pro}ect's  parti ct potion,  students  in  both, public  and  parochial  schools 
Within  tbe  project^were  provided  with  career  exploration  services  of  the  mobile  laboratory 
cind  accompany  I  ng^staff.  .  . 

Other  Activity  on^  Remaining  Problems  -  As  a  result  of  the  project  the  Lowell  EJementary 
Schobi  received  limited  funding  for  the  developmeint  of  an  Aiilio  Msual  Experience  Room 
^providing  a  180  dj^g^ee  coordinated  tape-^slTde  surround  for  both  Lowell  students  and 
stuclents  visiting  from  the  parochial  elementory  schools.  Lowell  students  in  the  last 
three  grades  portici;|pat^d  substantially  in  the  construction  of  the  experience  room  and  ^  I 
in  the  development  of  some  of  ttie  materials  for  ifhe  programming  thereof.   Some  of  the  // 
general  programming  that  has  been  developed  relates  to  career  exploration  ,  and  staff  /.' 
has  been  exercisinf^  efforts  to  get  slide-tape  mdteridsX&bm  employers  working  with  the 
carreer  ed  f^rojectV 

■  f  ■  ■  '  -    •  ■      -  ■       .  '     4     ■  ' "     ■»  • 

Spcbndaiy  jsevel  Placement  -  Pespite,  i^educed  project  fundir>g,  xentrof  staff  wqs  able  to 
reiceive  the  services  of  o  holf-time  placement  officer  for  secondary  schooK^tudients  at 
Dobbins  engaging  in  the  exploratory  and  cluster-^xised  prbgrdms.  During  the  course  of 
the^year,  this  i^fficer  wos  abl^e  to^provide  sjpm^  53  part  time  work-study  plocement  whicTi 
seemed  to  ^ay^  contributed  to  a  lower  drop-out  rate  and  greater  fbr-credit  experi^fice 
for  students  ir^  oreqs  of  their  choice.  Since  this  is  only  the  second  year  of  the  pr6|ect 
full  time  placemejnt  of  grqduates  is  not^ottempted,  although  soitte  full  time  placement  ^ 
of  students  ^electing  to  go  into  World  of  Work  prior  to  graduation  was  done  by  the 
varioU$  orea  coordinotor^.  i^io  results  were  eyident  in  terms  of  comparative  ease  of 
placement  of  cluster  students  versus  stildents  who  had  prepared  themselves  through  the 
n^gjre  traditional  orea  vbcationar  school  process.  X  , j 

Problem  Aregi  ^  Transportotion  piroblems  were  lessened  in  the  second  year  of  operations 
for  field  trips  atjd  visits  to  the  Dobbini  Areor Vocational  School.  They,  however,  Appear 
to  be  endemic  and  persist  at  o  Ipwer  leveil  which  tend  to  disrupt  the  project  to  a  small 
degree.  Of  ^omewhot  greoter  figrilficance  faos  been  the  lack  of  development  of  any  dear 
strategy  for  parentaj  involvement  particulorly  in  the  elementory  grqdes.  Although  the  7 
public  elementary  sdbobi  k^s  successfully  used  a  ci^mmitted  number  of  parents *to  provide 
field  trip  experiences,  tronspoitoti on  and  other  project  support  activittHs  and  dll  schools 
not  only  sought  parentol  permission,  but  scheduled  evenings  for  pqrents  to  be  briefed 
regarding  the*^oject,  no  ^lear  method  has  evolved  fpr  involving  a  signifttant  percentage 
of  the  parents  in  the  learning  process.  In  the  parocM^I  sthool  this  seems  to  be  a  function 
of  lower  income  and  insufficient  ti/ne  on  tKe  part  of  the  parents  to  participate*  A 
commOa}^  involvement  person  was  successful  iagettib^  interest  of  other  poroohiol 
schoofs,  but  has  not  yet  found  a  key  to  greater  parental  involvement  with  thf 
of  the  project.  ,  * 

'  t  '     '  I  .  .  t  ■ 

Due  to  a  significant  ^^fcrease  in  funding,  the  project  has  not  been  able  tWhfnplement ^ 
on/  significant  planvi^poit-iecondory  involvement  either  for  student  eounrilMng  iir 


plqcemervt  service  or  the  provisioH  of  regular  teacher-training  services.  There  has  been 
^  hmifed^involvement  of  one  of  the  local  universities  With  curriculum  adaptation  and' 

^     t        teacher  training  fo^  the  Ohio  Statg  University  mater  iais/  but  this  has  not  proceeded  at 

d  significant  level.  '  j 

Summary  of  Administrative  Evoluotion  -  The  project  in  the  yedr  l974-'75  has  in  all 
sJgnificaht  re$pects  exceeded  its  program  management  goals  despite  a' reduction  in 
Funding.   It  has  successfully  sought  oddttional  sources  of  funding,  involved  more  ^ 
substantialJy  the  teachers  in  the  project^schools,  and  expanded  its  activities  to  a 
variety  of  ojher  schools.  Both.the  thirdpafty  evotuator  ond  the  visiting  Office  of 
Education  team  ihdicateobd  high  level  of  satisfaction  with  all  element^  of  the  projetet  . 
and  the  latter  recommended  the  project  fbr  refunding  for  its  third  yeftir.  Teocher  , 
trainirg,  post-secondary,  6nd  expansion  of  iiuidahoe  se  ^  • 

*      suffered  From  a  dimunitidn  of  project  funds;  These 'Were  the  only  Areas  which  received 
-     .       any  critical  commelit  in  the  Evaluation  process' with  o  full  recognition  that  staff  has 

been  exercising  thejr  best  efforts  ,  and  tile  problems  that  remain  relofe  to  dollar  levels 
rather  thon  project  moMg^fnei^t  for  school  'w'  faculty^ involvements      ^  .  ' 


•A 


III.     Results  and  Discussion  of  Evoluation  Testing 


Grades  3-6  -  Due  in  part  to  the  qdmini strati ve  difficulties  in  eiTablishiiig  the  ovalvption 
contract  and  design,  the  second  jreai^.bf  the  project  found  considerable  difficulty  inr  getting 
cooperation  -in  testing  cbntrpi  gi^prbf||lementary  school  students^involved  wifH  the 
project.  Generally,  therefore,  the  teit  results  discussed  hereafter  have  only  last  year's 
'     *  peirformance  as  opf>osed  to  national  br  local  basis  of  comparison  that  is  data  supported  ' 
to  be  measured  against.  As  with  lost  year's  testing  program  certain  inferences  can  and 
hov^  been  drawn.  The  3rd,  4th,  5th  and  6th  frade  populations  of  the  pmp^io\  ond 
public  elementary  schools  were  tested ^on  a  sampling  basis  with  the  addition  bf  o  lifnited 
sample  of  a  newly  participating  parochial  school  in  grades  3,  4  and  5.  ^The  test  (probably^ 
better  described  as  exercise)  consisted  of  asking  children  to  write  as  man/  different  jobs 
OS  they  could  think  of  on  a  sheet  with  30  blank  spaces.  In  the  two  target  schools  in  the\ 
second  year  of  the  project  one  hundred  percent  ef  the  students  filled  in  all  30  of  the  spoces 
with  different  jobs,  and  in  60  percent  of  the  coses,  they  added  additional  jobs  on  the 
^  front  and  back  of  the  sheet.  Students  In  the  initial  torget  elementary  schools  averaged 

approximately  50  jobs  described. 

In  the  parochial  elementary  school  participating  for  the  first  time  in  the  program.  Hie 
.  numlderof  jobs  written  In  by  students  averaged  of^roxima^ely  l5 150  pecent  less),  and  in 
otll  but  o  few  coses  di^  not  e^l^d  the  3^ 

An  analysis  of  the  achiol  jo.bs  that  students  selected  indicated  that  in  the  two  torget 
y  elementary  schools  the  cftyertlty  was  cemfrdbrobly  gfeater  at  all ^ode  levels  than  eifher 

r/l  fti«  tii#o««*  ii^Oi/f/'JHMM  •itmH.   fim^m  y^e*  w  W(|^i  Umn^wuk^  m*  Ji»liii^*^HMn  wt  (t)bnu  wl)itt». 
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%e  students  l^d  l)een  exppsed  through  field  "Trips  relating  to  such  things  as  dairy 
production^,  farming  and  agriculture,  and  various  manufacturing  occupation!,  as 
weH  as  those, bccupfatlons  that  studieWs  had  been  able  to  see  at  the  Dobbins  lAred 
Vocational  Technical  School.  Of  equal  significance  was  the  diversity  of  relatively 
esoteric  occupcitions  that  appear  including  such  things  as  cpnt^ctor,  spelunmr, 
broker,  pattern  mdker,/Latin  teacher,  publisher,  geologist," archeologist,  cohpilot, 
prospectdr,  real  eafate  broker,  pen  maker,  cherry  picker,  beer  distrib^or,  «las  i 
maker,  diomond  cutter,  etc.  I^t  was  interesting  to  note'that  most*  of  tne  jobs  produced 
were  not  "glamour"  ijpbs,  such  as  spaceman,  f^istroffout,  engineer,  physician,  etc., 
although  the  distribution  of  professibnal  and  managerial  as.  well  as  hf^h  level  rechnical " 
jobs  wos  high.   It  was  farther  of  interest  to  note  that  rural  jobs  appeared  with  IpiHy 
,  high  frequencies. 

Mples  tended  to  include  a  substantiqH number  of  sports  oriented  jobs  whHe  femoler 
showed  a  htgher  ratio  of  service  and  ent^rtqinmer^t  oriented  jobs.    Within*  the  target  • 
schools  that  were  two  years  ihtp  the  program,  *>^ydehts  in  grade  4  and  above  sboWed  «-  , 
considerably  nrtore  sophistication  Tn  using  ,iufflxes  such  as  '^rrRiker,  distributor,  manufactureij' 
in  making  up  their  job  categories  showing. greater  understanding  of  the  working  world 
than  was  found  in*  the  children  in participating  parochiql  scWiol  starting. into^|li^ 
program. .  Both  the  distribution  of  jobs  dpd  the  diyersityNhdioated  that  the  bulk  of  \  ^ 
students  were  al^le  to  demonstrate  q  realistic  cdreer  aworenets  of  ^ork  oppoPtunities  ^ 
at  all  levels  from  i^skill^d  thipugl^jprofessronal. 

A  tecondary  analysis  was  done  of  the  jpbsMisted  by  the  students  providing  groupings 
by  cfuster  ar^d  level  and  fo^^ach  school  cmd  grade  talcing  the  tesf Tfiese  cha^rts  . 
(provided  in  the^Appendi)^ show  a.foiily  realistic  oqcupatix>nal  (nix  tha>  is  significantly 
close  to  the  current  and  projected  categories  of  mqnpower^^miiloyed  ana  needed 
acrosi  the^ountry •  The  only  exceptipns  to  this  are  a  slightly  l^igKer  than  realistic 
eoncem  with  jobs  dt  the  professionoTand  managerial  levels  that  is  found  notional ly 
and  locally.  D^ie  to  q  lower  number  of  responises  from  the  school  participating  in  the 
progr^m  for  the  first  year  significant  differences  in  distrjjbution  were  not  apparent. 
Thpre  did  seem  to  be  o^  tendency  towords  an  moreased  number  of  higher  level  professronal^ 
and  managerial  listings'primprily  in  the  medical  area,  and.\;i  higher  than  average 
distribution  in  the  unskilled  area,  although  the  level  of  significance. is  questionable. 

As  in  the  first  year  of  the  program,  reactions  were  sought  from  both  teachers  and  students 
concerning  tlieir  visits  to  the  field  and  to  the  Dobbins  Regional  Area  Vocational  Technical 
School.  Student  reactions  were  extremely  fovoroble  evidencing  a  first  timelinderstonding 
of  the  occupational  training  process/  pleasure  at  being'oble  to  participate  in  hands  oh 
ex{>eriences,  and  a  continuing  strong  Interest  on  the  port  of  many  girls  in  t^ditfonolly 
mole  areas  such  as  onto  mechanics,  welding,  and  printing.  Some  limited  hegotive 
reactions  were  found  from  students  who  visited  on  a  continuing  basis  throughout  the 
>  entire'school  year  which  is  what  prompted  the  decision  to  limit  the  Dobbins  visitation 
to  one  half  year. 
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Teacher  comments  fi:6rn  all  three  elementary  schdoli  incficatedVljigti  level  of 
kitexest  in  the  Dobbins  and  fietd  visits,  as  w.ell  ds  ujtiliz^ion  of  si 
o^^ives  based  on  »he  visits  for  Aibsequent  classfoom  iris|;ru|:tiorT 

'dtades  7  dnd8  -  An  occupational  information  inv«»ntory  usld  in  the  1973^74  yeor 
was  reodministered  to  a  random  sampling  of  target  sphddls  7th  and  8th  gradeVlosses. 
Thif  wosti  24' true-false  and  multiple  choi?e  test  asking  infonnation  and  knowledge 
regarding  specific  occupations.  Average  scores  on  these  complex  tests  range  from 
74  to  79  per^nt,  a  few  percentage  points  higher  than'fost  year.  Althdugh  thdse 
were  respectable  oyerages  by  themselves,  they  were  skewed  somewhat  downw^rd^ 
by  a  limited  ijumber  of.  items  wh98e  validity  In  terms  of  mode  of  statemen't  were  some- 
what questionable  !j*''?arses'Vhe 'total  a>rerage  to  86  percent.  This  year  averages 
were  slightly  higher  for  the  parochial  ^choolktudents  gl\4ng  a  slight  indication  that 
th^pervoslve  Introduction  of  the  progrofinhroughout  the  school  Improved  these  and 
other  test  results.  ,  ' 

Ninth  Grade  -  The  same  occopationdl  Infonnation  lnventory.te|twas  also  given 
td  a  random  sample  of  the  tude  exploratory  class  of  the  i'Odbbins  Schddl.  This 
•  ^rdup  averaged  90  percent  on^e  Cnol  examination  and',  with  the  excision  of  the 
d  tfoubl^sdme  questions,  the  overa]^  goes  up  to  94  percent. 

A  middle- school,  J.  Cooke,  has:!3een'experimentlng  with^car»er  education  progrqms 
In  fheiQlty  of  Philadelphia  for  over  six  years'.  As  they' hod  rjaquested,  some  6f  the 
mstniments  uVed  in  "the  CCEM  K-U  project,  they  were  In  turn  requested  to  provide 
the  comparison  of  their  ninth  grade  sfudents  performance 'on  ^these  tests  with  the  trade 
exploratory  students  (typically  from  tf  lower  soclo-ecphoMc  bpckground  andpredomlriahtly 
black  .    ..         ...      ..  .  ...L,.-  

After 

averaged  ^  . 

testing  see(ns  to  Indicate  that  the  trade  exploratory  approach  is  successful  In  importtng 
a  variety  of  toreer  information  that  can  compensate  for  previous  school  performance 
and  background  1  '  ,*    .   ■  ' 

■        ...      •  ',  ^  ■ 
Attltu^s  -  Self  Awareness  '    .  \ 

Grades  6-8  -    In  addition  to  the  career  iriforrnatlon  tesk,  two  shor1:«ttltudl'nal  questionnofes 
one  containing  nineteen  "yes  or  no"  Items  and  three  open  ended  questions  plus  a  shorter 
ISritem  yes  or  no  questionnaire  token  from  the  Lincoln  bounty  W^st  Virginia  project 
were  administered  to  grades  5  through  8  of  the  target  parochial  and  public  elementary 
schools.  On  thok Lincoln  County  test  total  overages  for  grades  5  thrdugh  8  of  the  parochial 
sehool,  dnd  gra(de  7  of  the  public  school  were  61  percent  or  three  points  lower  than  the 
average  raported  by  Lincoln  County  grades  4  through  8.  Within  the  two  Philadelphia 
schools  variances  between  classes  were  highly  significant  and  seemed  to  relate  to  number 
-of  tieohnents  (grades  were  significantly  higher  where  more  treatnAnts  were  available),  • 
experience  with  the  mobile  laboratory,  frequency  of  visitations  sbhdduled,  and  number 
'  of  >ears  with  present  teacher  (worst  perfotmonce  was  by  a  class  that  hod  a  new  teacher 
unfamiliar  with  the  school,  children  and  program).  Average  score  for  two  of  the 


lorotory  students  (typically  from  tf  lower  socio-economic  bpckground  and, predominantly 
:k  OS. opposed  to  blue  to  white/collar  mldHle  class  ptedominaqfly  white  background), 
ir  almost,  six  years  participation  in  career  education  programs  the  J.  CookeC^tuSents . 
raged  89  on,  the  occupational  information  . inventory*.  Tijis  very  limited  one*  tiiWe 


} 
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parochiol  school  flosses  c«intolnmg^reer  education  experienced  teocd^s  and 
receiving  the  greqtest  dmbont  of  program  treatments  averaged  10  points  higher 
.  than  the  Lincoln  County /scores.  -  - 

The  attitude  inventory  taken  from  the  project's  own  test  battery  was  administered  j 
tp  two  6th  grade  and  7ih  grade  clfOsses.  Questions  covering  student  belief  concerning 
the  importance  of  wpi  showed  tl;tqt  en  the  avierage  i?lore  than  93  percent  of 'the  - 
students  felt  that  wdijk  was  extremely  important.  .Two  (^estlons  concerning  the 
interest  and  attitudesi  towards  different  types  of  wo\k  indicated  that  78  percent 
of  the  students  felt  feat  many  (/bbs  did  not  require  a  college  education  ,  dnd  74 
perc^t  of  the  stud^ots  felt  thdt  }obs  in  which  one  worked  with  ones  bonds  or 
become  "soi  led''  Were  as  impt/rtont  as  jobs  in  which  this  was  not  true.  Given  the 
fairly  typjcaljot'lbwer  soc^io-^cortomic  groups  to  feel  that  these  categories  of 
fobs  ore  demeoniiig,  thisjindtcates  a  foir  level  of  sophistication  in  student  attitudes 
toward  careers.  /  _         .  /  ,  , 

Over'80  p!»rcen|  of  the  students  wanted  to  continue  study  of  careers,  while  In  an 
^opposite  qiiestijbn  only  22  bercent  said  they  wanted  to  rel3icn40.CM:urwculum  without 
coreer  edu^atijU  in  it]  Almost  in  concert*  over  0O|ierc«nt  indicated  that  career 
educoiidn  in  the  schqof  tiiortsferred  to  talking  to^*beir  pOl-en  ts  about  careers  at 
,  home.  ^    ^  ■  I       ■    ;  *  ■        '  '     '  . 

■\  'i':^  '  .  I         •         ■    ■  -       >  ■  -v..  ' 

.  In  0  series  <if  i^itestrons  i^lotinAto  factor!  that  are  injpdrtont  in  cdreer  or  job  cnoipe 

96  percent  of  the  studet^  felt  th#t  money  was.  important  in  .choosing  a  fob,  but  t 

olmbst>70  per  cent  went|bn.t0  indicate  thq^pleosur*  in  the'^job  was  more  important 

.  thonlhe  rww  y  (thi^  proveti.iout'ln  o  subs*qu€|f»t ''check'''//e*J.^ 


Over  96  percint  of  the.students  agreed  that  coppetotibn  and  "getting  abng"  with 
co-wofkecs  was  a-  cri'ticpl  factor  to  job  sqtisfoctitfn  and  success.    This  demonstrated 
conVderabfe  sophistKcotion  in  on  area  of  f?»ost  employer's  concern  and  slrootest  job 
foilurOr^    ■  \  .  ,  '       ;  ' 

Although  attitudes\were  extremely  favorable  throughout  the  questionnaire,  only  one 
relatively  negati>^«qspect'appeored  in  the  overall  attitude  inventory.  While  ove^ 
86  pettifnt  of  the  students  felt  that  they  learned  many  things  in  school  which  they 
could  later  use  ^  a  job,  only  59  percent  of  them  felt  that  school  subjects  "seemtfd 
to  fit  in  with  careers" .  Overill  amroges  in  all  categoriqi  were  Approxiinatfly  10 
percent  higKer  this  year  as  compared  to  lost  .year's,  classes  on  the  samq  questionnaire. 

The  i9-item  attitvde  questionnaire  was  followed  by^three  open  ended  questions  to 
the  students  concerning  the  dif^renee  between  work  and  play,  things  that  moke  thenfi 
feel'  Important,  and  things  that  they  thought  wero  Important  to  their  teochen.  In'all 
grades  the  words  used  to  describe  work  were  -  "helping,  responsibility,  important, 
thinking  or  concentrating,  pride  and  respect".  Interestingly  enough,  ploy  was  not 
always  seen  as  the  antithesis  of  work  despite  the  statement  of  the  question.  Students 
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noted  that  '"one  should  neid  an  equal  omoXint  of  each"  ,  the  difference  between  work 
and  phy  is  "hone!  One  should  make  work  into  p\ay*\  etc.  Both  the* definitions  and 
rhe  attitudes  towards  work  and  play  displayed  se«m  to  iiSdicate  a  relatively  high  level 
of  maturity  and  a  significant  degree  of  awareness  ^  work  in  relation  to  self  and  self 
satisfactions. 

■.  '      ♦  .  * 

In  concert  with! responses  to  the  firtt  question  on  work  versus  pray,  the  question  about 
th'ings  that  were  important  to  the  student  had  the  bulk  of  its  answers  concentrated 
around  "careers,  job,  responsibility,  success,  money  and  fairly  frequently,  responses 
sucti  as  "having  someone  depend pn  me,  d9irig  something  for  someone".  Answers 
in  general  re  I  of ed  to  achievement,  learning,  responsibility,  and  self  lotisfactibn. 
Almost  all  the  answers  placed  somo  emphasis  on  being  of  help,  use  or  service  tb 
others.  .A  second  question  of  what  their  opfnion  was  concerning  their  teachersy 
yolues  an/sl  concerns  for  them  reloted  to  their  receiving  a  good  education,  having 
good  worlk  habits,  and*"doi.ng  things  right''.  In  all  ca|0S,  these  open  ended  questions 
were  answered  and  seemed  to  demonstrate  an  amounf  of  maturity  and  self  awareness 
^  couched  in  their  own  terms  that  belied  both  grade  If  vel  and  economic  bockground. 

As  noted  in  last  year'^  refSort,  there  were  additional  comments  by  Itudents  indicating 
a^greoter  understanding  of  oecupotipnai  trciiing ,  %f  other  races,  and  a  great 
satisfaction  in  sharing  between  schools. 

.       ,  '  ■     *    .  •  •  ^ 

Teacher  and  Parent  Surveys  .    >  v. 

The  project  undertook  to  obtain  pqrtnt  opinion  by  use  of  a  short,  II  questipn,  parent 
opinion  survey  similor  to  the  one  used  in  Lii^coln  County  West  Virginia.  Indicqtive 
of  thj»  Problem  of  pdrent' involvement  in  inner  city  schools  H  the  Idct  thot  although 
I6P  surl(eys  wef«  distributed  witW.some  followup  by  individual  teachers,  less  than  a 

'  10  percent  retum  was  achieved.  lOf  those  questionnaires  returned,  90  percent  of  th 
parents  indicoted  that  the  child  tUked  about  career  education  at  home,  discussed  the 
porerits  occupotion  with  them  an^hod.an  imprqyed  attitude  towards  school.  An  equal 
number  belieifodlhdt  career  educatlori  wos  worthwhile  and  should  ^.continued.  In 
over  half  of  the  responses  porents  Indicated  that  chi  ldren  attempted  to  relate  school 

.  pctjvities  to  occupations  in  the  coi|iiinunlty  and  to  themsel|^es  and  seemed  to  be  more  ' 
enthusichltic  about  school.  \ 

TheVeocher  survey  was  distributed  >lb.d  total  of  65  teachers  with  onJy  31  opinion  surveys 
.befnb  re1%»med.  Unfortunately,  i6ontrois  were  inadequate,  Pnd  it  was  not  qpparent  from 
*  wh\S\  of  the  six  participating  schooli  the  questionnaires  retted  come  hoc  of  the  Ifvel 
or  digree  pf  involvement  of  the  teocli^rs  responding.  Resultsin  general  were  somewhat 
dissaipointing.  Although  94  percent  pf  the  leachers  believe  that  helpfng  students  to 
oppnilse  their  objlities,  interests  and  potentials  is  important  to  career  ed^i$p*ietf,  ^nd 
87  pi  I  rcent  believe  that  Career  educotion  of  this  t^pe  should  be  madewd^ilable  to 
everr  studenf,  'the  overall  averoge  on  all  qiiestions  was  only  56perce|nt  fovoroble^, 
15  pi  rcent  were  undecided  on  the 72  questions,  and  29  percent  an^yyelrad  no^ overall 


to  the  questions.   From  the  res|ionies  it  app^red  that  most  of  the  teachers  responding 
were  from  schools  involved  only  for  the  first  year  on  a  relatively  limited  bosis^  fince  ' 
questions  relating  to  amount  of  tif|||^  Slloted  t9  career  education  adequacy  of  field 
trips  and  hands  on  experiences  e^^uipment  and  supplies  were  the  areas  receiving  the 
most  negative  responses.  Teacher  class  summaries  and  critical  incident  summaries 
from  the  target  schools* showed  a  considerable  enthusiasm,  and  thus  both  staff  and 
the  evoluotor  felt  thdt  teacher  survey  K|^s^n»s  omounted  to  a  request  for  greater 
involvement  qnd  treatments  on  the  parA^lk^^ooj^  involveciio  a  lesiar  degree  under 
the  first  year  ^ding  from^ outside  sinirces.^^*^    ^  * 

Grades  9-12  Core^Decision  Moking,  Individualized  Materials  and  Job  tVeporotion 

In  the  placement  area,  j>roject  staff  noted  somewhat  criMc«l  comments  during  the 
first  year's  review  and  within  budget  constraints  concentrated  placement  activities 
on  finding  port  time  employment  for  ten  through  twelve  cluster  students  in  related 
work  experience  cind  work  study  opportunities.  Out  of  a  total  population  in  excess 
of  200,  25  percent  o*-  53  studer^t  were  ploctfd  in  port  time  employment  opportunities 
which  provided  in  most  coses  admtional  income  as  well  as  experience  if  tqt^d  to 
communications,  metals  and  business  clusters.  As  npted  in  lost  year's 
report,  \hh  project  is  testing  the  hypothesi|  that  individualized  instru<^0h  Will  show 
improvements  in  student  learning  over  the  current  standard  instrvc^ion  ^  ond  thdf,  a 
brood  cluster  base  of  knowledge  and  skirU  will  make  a  student  more  mobile  and  more 
easily  ploceoble  than  the  narrow  intensive^ob  training  that  Is  currently  the  standard 
of  the  Philadelphia  area  vocational  technical  schools.  As  also  noted  in  lost  /isarls 
report,  the  only  valid  test  of  thesehyptothesiiTswiM  hoveUomto  frorh  longitudinal 
lilFe  data  on  the  performance  of  students  over  a  |5  or  20  year  period. 

There  ore,  ^however,  within  the  program  some  mucn  more  modest  measures  of  succeu 
of  the  instructional  strategies  odopted.  In  thel^tok  and  pdrticutdrly  the  comntu^icotions 
Cluster!  which  hove  bec^n  traditionally  male  occupations,  the  trade  exploratory 
program  bos  provided  a  sSgnificohtly  higher  ehrotlmentpf  women  in  the  courses  than 
ever  before,  fnstructional  staff  on  all  three  clustere  hove  indicotecT  what  se4)ms  to  be 
0  general  improvement  in  ottitude  of  students  and  o  m6|re  Wprd  progress  and 
mointenanqe  of  interest  by  rotation  from  area  to  area  and  use  oT  self  Instructional 
materials.      the  communications  on^  business  clusters  particularly,  iKstructiondl 
.  stdff  report  a  more  reiaxd  student  who  is  more  highly  motivated.  They  attribute  part 
of  the  success  to  the*  fact  thbt  the  materials  pennit  easy  diojgnosis  of  individual  prol^lems 
and  fairly  swift  remediation ^i^f  them.  ;^  * 

In  the  cleri^r  cluster  "particularly,  viiich  hcB  been  oi^ned  at  potential  dropouts,  it  is  . 
significant^n  note  that  there  hove  been  no  dropouts  whatsoever  from  the  program. 
Further,  ^due  to  emphasis  oh  ptacernen|more  than  SOTWrrcent  oflKelfullents  ore  engaged 
in  cooperative  work  programs,  and  with  improved  instruction  plus  outside  income  and 
relevant  work  experience,  these  have  seemed  to  have  a  significant  effect  on  the  dropout 
rate.  ^  ' 
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M  all  cases  the  individualized  inttructCn  methods  hove  achieved  acceptance  by 
all  instructional  staff  within  the  cfiittert.  Modification  of  materials  by  individual 
teachers  to  their  own  sequences  or  iludents*  needs  hove  been  obsei^ed.  Teacher 
co^kments  indicate  that  the  use  of  modular,  self-instructional  materials  penmits  them  ^ 
not  only  to  schedule  slow  and  fast  learners,  butjalso  different  grade  levels  as  well  as 
visiting  elementary  school  students  into  meaningful  learning  experiences  without 
disrupting  class  ope  rations*  ^  ^ 

The  introduc^on  bf  on  exploratory  year  in  the  ninth  grade  which  permits  students. 

to  defer  th^eir  final  decision  concerning  career  training  to  be  received  during  the 

last  three  years  of  high  school  hos  aiio^^roven  to  be  quite  succ^shrl.  Project  staff 

has  been  successful  in  delaying  the  schedulling^or  "rostering"  of  students  participating 

in  the.  trade  exploratory  course  until  the  end  of  their  ninth  grade  year  .when  they 

have  completed  all  of  their  explorotions.  Data  analysis  from  the  first  two  years 

indicate  that  over  50  percent  of  the  studc^nts  endea  by  selecting  a  choice  for  their , 

lOth  and  subsequent  grades  of  troiming  that  wos  not. one  of  their  first  threis  choices 

at  the  beginning  of  the  yeor.  la  tome  25  percent  of  the  coijiis  students'  final  selection 

was  not  even  listed  in  their  preliminary  choices  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Stcrff  ^ 

counjkilljng  efforts  hove  resulted  in  placement  of  over  90  percent  of  the  trade  exp^ratofy 

students  with  their  first  choice.  Although  difficult  to  prove,  it  appears  to  be  a  fair 

assumption  that  inability  tp  get  a  student's  first  choice  or  dissatisfaction  with  the 

initial  choice  in  the  9th  grade  mdy  have  been  a  significant  contributor  tp  previously 

high  dropout  Tates.  Tlius  for  there  hove  been  no  students  fronf  the  |973-'7^  year 

TX  group  \yho  hove  dropped  out|   The  proftct  expects  to  watch  both  dropout  and  ^  :  ^ 

grade  performances  of  the  two  yean  of  trade  expiorat|>ry  student  in  tim  program  during 

the  third  year  to  measure  the  effects  of  the  program  on  both  grades  pnd  dropout  rafes« 
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COMPREHENSIVE  CAKEEK  fcUUUHiiuM  nsjut^u 

\  GRADE 


<^CHO0L 


SEX 


 ^-   - 

.rtir. — ^iease  indicate  whether  the  Statement  is  true 
^        circling  the  proper  ansvter. 

'    •  •  '     •  .. 

1.  A  CIVIL  ENGINEER  supervises  the  building  of  such 
things  as  bridges,  roads,  airports.  <• 
A  KFYPUNCH  OPERATOR  manufactures .keys  tor  locKO. 


2 

3 


A  PLUMBER  would  repair  a  leaky  sink.  ' 
AnAUf5~B0DY  REPAIRMAN  fixes  dents  on  cars  and 

trucks .  .  • 

A  BEAUTICIAN  (Cosmetologist)  catalogues,  organizes 

and  repairs  books . 

A  DENTAt  TECHNICIAN  works  in  a  laboratory 
A  PHOTOGRAPHER  develops  and  sketches  ideas  for 
fashion  designers . .  ^  ^  .  i. 

A  PLASTEF^ER  applies  paint ,  varnish  or  stain  to 
the  wood  trim  and  walls  of  a  house. 
A  TYPIST  is  always  a  secretary. 
10  A>-Tin:XPHO|lE  OPERATOR  repairs  broken  telephone  lines. 


6. 
7 

8 

9. 


-  bv 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

• 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

TRUE 

FALSE 

Part 


2. 


Choose 


11 


the' statement  which  best  matphe.s  the  occupational 
title.  Indicate  your  answer  by  circling  the  appropriate 
letter. 


HC^  P ITAL  >  ORDERLT 
a.  Helps  to  taxe  care  of  hospital  patients, 
b    Orders  food  and  other  supplies  for  hospital  kitchens. 

c.  Works  at« hospital  desk  where  patients  check  ih. 

d.  Don't  know. 


1 


^^fll^adjustments    on  automobile,  airplane  and  tractor  <.ngines, 

b.  ^^Jlepairs  electrical  equipment.  •  j  ^„ 

c.  %ts  up  and  operates  metal  lathes^hapers ,  jgrinders,  etc. 

d.  l5on't  know. 

irSds  wooden  crates  to  hold  tanks  of  "acetylene 
^    b.  Uees  a  gas  torch  to  cut  or  join  pieces  of  "^tal  together, 
c.  Operates  a  macliine  that  stitches  the  soles  to  the  upper  .  . 

parts  of  shoes. 
,d.  Don't  kpow.  '  % 

gr^Riiii^scale  drawings  of  products  "or  equipment  for  engineering 
or  manufacturing  purposes. 
Mixes  and  >serves  drinks  in  a  bar  or  tavern. 
Pusljes  W  pulls  a  cart  in  a  factory  or  warehouse. 
Don't  know.  ' 


b. 
c. 
d. 


15.  SOCIAL  WORKtk 

a.  Worka  for  a  welfare  agency  and  helps  people-with  various  types 
of  Jjrobleka  they  may  have .  ,  ,  .  ^ . 

<d       .b.  cofiucte  reecarch  oh  life  in  primitive  eocietxes. 
ERIC  WrllSi!i»ewspapcr  stories  ah  marriagea,  engagements,  births 

and  ilmilar  events.  ld7  "^^^^^^^ 


works  in  department' stores,  df  small  «»^?P«l .  "^^J^^^f  S^tnl  o?- 
tries  to  create  kn  interest  in  the  merchandise  that  bein|^oi 
^cr^d  for  sale.    The  worker  ansvKrs  questions  ^'^J^^J^^* 
S  demonstrate  its.  use .  explaiS  how  it^^  «f  sUds  ?L 

itomers  make  selections.  Makes  out  sales  or  charge*  slips,  re- 
ives cash  payinents.  and  gives  change  and  receipts. 


a.  Sales  clerk 

b.  Stock  clerk 

c.  Bank  clerk 


irons,  sewing  machines  and  pressing  machines.         ^  -    -    '  , 

'a.  Waiter 

b-l  Clerk  ■  ,  '    •  '  _ 

c.  Ta'ilbr  -    •  * 

-Skilled  in  \he  preparation  of  printed  rep^^^^ 
and  preparation  of  this  ^"^IL.    is  also  called 

lilceVints.  newspapers.  ^^J^-J^l  P°^S^?^ *  I^S;.  and  Enlarges  and 
on  to Vepare  layouts  of  copy  f?J.f?J°|j:SSS^e  paper ^nd  metal 

reduces  "'?*«Ti'il^,i°r  %;io  prepares  iTerlall  and  maXes  photo- 
offset  printing  plates.    Aiso  P^^J^?^^. 
graphic  screen!  for  silk  screen  printing. 

t~  S:  5rill?ini  and  Composing  Room  worker 

c.  Architectural  draftsman  -  • 

-  tvDes  of  data  processing,  equipment  such  as  corn- 

Takes  carepT  all  ^VP®^.®*  "^^d  electromechanical-  devices,  in- 
puters  a;^ther  with  hand  tools  and  precision 

stalls  ^d^^^'^^i^®;. J^^^^eSiSfand  repairs  by  taking  - 

instruments.  ^Assembles^chinps  and  m  y^^^.^^  ^.^^^^^ 

^l;^^or?^ie;;iS^^^^^ 

a.  Computer  programmer  . 

b.  Computer  %aintenarfte  technician  ^  ^ 
V.  c'.  T.V.  Serviceman 

K..,-Trf    test trouble  shoot  elecirpnlc 
.  Must  know  how  to  layout.  JJ^J *    sets)  or  industrial  fiel4. 

field,  .wherte  Electronic  equipment       used.  . 


a.  Commercial  artist 

b.  Dental  technician  - 

c.  Electronic!  technician 


Keep,  things'  pe.cef  ul  .^V  J-^f  iS^^'^SeJ'.^Sl^SStS^iiJeBiigi- 
correcting  people  who  break  the  law.     iney  ^ 


tions^iAnd  write  repo)rtB 

a.  Sheet^  metal  *iorker 


\,      O.      »»J1««5W  .uw.—- .   — 
b.  Bookkeeper 
c.  .Law  enforcement  woricer  ,  ^ 

)     ^    *         il.^v«.    n«*n>HeB  clothea  and  washes  things  lil^e 
.  Remove.  from  ° J?*^;;  cleaning  machine*.  Hang. 

a.  Tailor  -  men* P  or  ladle,    wear  101.  r- 

'5 .  Dry  cleaning  plan%  opepat or    1  ofl  idi 


 '   '  ^■■i-^.i-^ 


( 


■  T»reeiVtS-tQ  cuWormerB  for 

23    Receivdb  money  and  gives  ^^^^^^-^  and  sbrfeSs..  Iceeps  records 
payments  made  in  ^''^^^^"f^^^tJeHo  thSt  cash  accounts  cat.  be 
Sf  the  amount  of  money  jnvolvcd       ^^^^^^^^^^.ets  and  other  self- 
V^^^  rathferr^fJS-wrap  Or^ag  •  each  c.stom^'s 

.  purchases.  ■.        .■  \  '  " 

a.  Bookkeeper  ^    .  ^       )  ■  ■ 

b.  Stock  clerk  * 

c.  Cashier/checker  }     '  '  ^ 
*>                   V  •   ^    «4r<Lfli-al  Shapes  thtf  metal,,  and  then  nypa^es 

a.  Machine  shop  Wker  .  ^ 


b.  Draft  sman^  ^ 
Sheet  metal  workdr 
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PERCBIITAQBS  8ESP0NDXN6  "YES" 

V  OCCUPATIOHAL  INFORMATION  INVEMTORY  f 

■              •  •' "  '    '  ■  .  ■          ^                             "        ■  ■       ■  -  '     •  .  ^       j  ' 

'  '.  '  ^        •  '  LOWELL  '  '■**'M*P.B.^         M^P.B.       .   COOKE  DOBBINS 

QOESTIONS*  *    6R.  7          GR.  7  '  '      GR.  8  GR.  9  GR.  9 



2.  61 

4.  77 

5.  ;  ;;77 

6.  32 

8.  87 

9.  71 
10/  84 


45 


12,  26 

W  13.  94 

14.  ^  68 

15.  ^  84 

16.  77 
'17.  5* 

18.  77 

19.  ^  74 

20.  .  83* 

■21.:\^^  •  M 

•  22; \  '  81 

23.  \  81 


^i.  ■  81 


100 

54 

81 

81 

10  0 

96 

100 

\  90 

96 

»2 

100^ 

'4 

t  100 

96 

• 

96 

93 

100 

100  ; 

92 

100 

100 

35.  ' 

46 

* 

63 

48 

54 

79 

93 

96 

42  ' 

58  ' 

93 

81 

■73 

71 

,    .  85 

95 

85 

~  71 

93 

81 

96 

63 

63 

76 

19 

21 

41 

52 

85 
50 

B3 
83 

89 

93 

*'90 

77 

92 
'  96 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

96 

92 

100 

95 

85 

67 

89 

90 

75 

93 

.    50  ^ 

8». 

83  * 

81 

0 

100 

92 

tioo,  ■■ 

.  100 

100 

81 

83 

93 

100 

96 

71 

93 

100 

92 

96 

100 

123 
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^    'V  ^  cAftEER  BWJCATIOII  SCAI£--8TyDEOT 

1  Have  you  talked  or  done  Anything  in  «chool  that 
helped  you  find  o)it  itore  about  your ael^f? 

2  Have  you  talked  or  done  anything  in^  «ghool  that 
helped  you  find  out  more  about  workers? 

3  Have  you  talkedv  or  done  anything  i»  «»at 
hoToed  you  findXout  about 'the  education  or 
training  that  workers,  need? 

4  Did  your  class  walk  to  some  place  to  ^  work^sa 
at  their  J^Jbs  in  school  or  near  school?         ^  v 

5  Did  your  class  take  a  field  trip  in  cars  or  on  a» 
school  bus  to  see  workers  doing  theii;  dobs? 

6  B^ve  you  gone  on  your  own  to  see  workers  doing^ 
T  their  jobs  even  when  you  %rereh't  told  to  do  so? 

7  Did  acneone  other  than  yow  tether  talk  %o  your 
<  ;  class  about  careers  or  ipW  7 

8  Did  a  worker  show  your  class  thing*  tj>at  he  uses 
inohis  trork? 

10  Did  meiibers  of  your  class  act' like  you  wote>  ^ 
workeiJs  and  do  things  that  workers  do? 

11  Did  members  of  your  class  niako  things  ^  in  sCfrpol 
;   thait^a  real  W(^rker  would  make? 

12  Oid  some  members  of  ypur  cla*s  talk  ab^^ut.  real 
work  that  they  did  with  a  wbWcer?     ;  ; 

13  Did  some  members  of  your  clasV  use  ipath  i^ 
project  like  a  real  worker  would  use  math? 

iA  Did  members  o^  your  class*  use  speaking  and  • 
writinTof  correct  Engl*sh  like  a  real  worker 
would?  '  ( 

15    Did  mettbers  of  ^^^JSiSSr       *  ""^  XES 

,  ,    that  real  workers  would  use  science?  . 

Devised  by  JOSEPH  PREWro  ^ 


YEd  ^  X 

ran  ' 

YES 
• 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

S 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

vns 

• 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 

YE& 

HO 

YES 

;  MO 

YES 

NO 

YES 

NO 
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QUESTION 
1.  ' 
.  2. 

5. 

6. 

•    7.  ' 

V 

;io.  • 
11. 
12, 
3. 

14. 
15. 


M  «P  •  B  • 
GR.  5 


m.p:9* 


M.P.B. 

GR.  7 


LOWELL. 
GR.  7 


89 

85 

6S 

100 

^ 

92 

« 

6)>, 

^  93 

'90 

92 

61 

'  14 

25 

46 

/  78 

89 

•  25 

S4 

78 

^  89 

•  35 

81 

'  39 

86 

88  * 

39 

75 

88 

as 

■  > 

•  50 

85  ' 

82 

60 

65 

74 

36 

40 

73 

30 

64 

90 

58 

-  48 

/  64 

4V 

65 

43 

68 

60 

68 

i5 
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70 

91 

91 

35 

48 

35 

83 

52 
.   52  ^ 

57 
^  43 

48 
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COMPREHENSIVE_CAIffiBjR  EDUCATION  MODEt  K-14 
t         ;  .  TEftGHER  OPINION  SURVEY  -      '  . 

.      —  '.  ■  ■  •  '  . 

Based  upon  test  deivised  by  LeM^NE  A.  OLSON 

^  This  isinot  a  test.  ^^^  ^^'^^'ht  or  wrong  ans^^ 

aro  interested  in  your  opigon  abbut  career  educatipn^in  Y^^^ 
infonnation  obtained  during  this  purvey  will       reported  on  a  group 
.  basis  only,    No  information  about  individuals  ''ii}^5e^Pf,^^i^5?drwil 
.  Local,  State,  or  Federal  agenc;Le8.    The^  information  yott.provide  will 
*be  kept  strictly  conf  identiatl.     •  ' 


•  Please  respond  to  each  ^tateiiient  by  placing  a^r^^^  the 
answer  -«mich  best  indicates  your  opinion  about  eacW  statement . 


1 


1.  The  purpose  of  Career  Education  were  clear  ^ 
to  me,  by  the  beginning  of  thta  fchool  year. ^  .  TfES  / 

2.  The  purposes  of  Career  Education  appeared  _ 
to  be  blear  to  most  of  th^  students.  ' 

3.  The  major  puriioses  set,  forth  for  ^iareer 
Education  were  adequately  met  during ,  the  ?  NO 
school  year  .. 

47   The  time  we  had  allotted  t^as  »ufficieik  to  ' 

accomplish  the  purposes  set  forth  for  Career  ?^  NO 

Education.  ' 

5.  Students  gained  first-hand  knowledge,  of  the 
world  of  work  (field  trips,  resource  people,  yjjs  t 

6 .  Students  were  exposed  to  •  adaquiite  hands^jon 
experiences.  .   .      '  _ 

7.  students  explored  their  capabilities  in  various 

areas  under  a  variety  of  sitaatJ,ons  pertaining      ^  j,q 

t'o  the'  wcrld  of  work.  - 

d.    Students  learned  to* self -appiralse  their  YES    7  NO 

emerging  potentials  ,  .  T 

9.'  Equipment  waa.  adquate  to  accomplish  the  yes    7  NO 

objectives  of  the>  Program.  ^ 

la.    Adequate  materials  and  duppliea  |erc  made       /    •    vfs    7  NO 
available  for  the  Program..  '  - 

11*.    career  Education-of  this  type  should/ be  made         .  ves    7  *N0 

•  available  to  <&y.ery  student. 

12..  Students  becaro  aware  of -the  factors  that 

•  contributed  to  success  i*n  an .  occupation ,  ^«ia 


NO 

YES     ?  -  NO 
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; .   I  /feel  that  the  Career  Edueation  has  made  most 
'   '   Of  ny  students  t  |  ^ 

rjtore  welX -rounded 

More  motivated  and  interested  < 

liore  sk^led  in  planning  t  their  careers 

More  al^e  to  use  thei^-oim  initiative 

More  sejlf  confident 

More  ali^e  to  see  that  knowledge  is 
releV^t  to  job  success 

MofS  able  to  make  vocational  choices 
I       that  are  satisfying  and  productive  for 
I      '  both  Ukemselyes  and  the  society  of  which 
•■^        they  eire  a  part. 

20.1  Other.  teJichers  in  this  school  have  afavora'ble 
attitude  toWeurd  Caipeer, Education.^ 

21.  Helping  ItudenM  to  appraise^their  abilities, 

1   interest^  and  potentials  is  %  important  part 
of  Career  Education; 

22.  Instruction  in  the  Career  Bducaition  Is  relevant 
to  the  needs  of  students  at  this  level. 
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)  pisKCEHnCES  RESPONDING 

^  TEACm  OPINION  SURVEY 
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*  COMPREHENSIVE  CAREER  EDUCATION  MODEL  K- 14 

^  /  SCHOOL:  

GRADE:  


•     "HOW  I  FEEL  ABOUT  WORK .  AND  CAREERS^ 

/        •         •      .        ■    •  ■  .  . 

Directions:    Read  each  que.tion  carefully,  than  circle ^yes  or  no:  ^ 
(YqS  will  not  be  graded  on  this  -  there  is  no  rignt 
)r^"%#rong"  answers  —  just  answer  accordi^ng  to  how 
fdu  feel . )   . 

yes    no    1.  I  like  studVing  about  careers. 

Ill   II  ^Ureri  try       «.tch  *.eople  .t  : 

yes    no    4.  TSSild  rather  study  as  I  did  l»8t  year,  instead  of 

itudving  about  careers.  ^     '  *^ 

ves  no  5.  My  sSbjIcts  in  school  seem  to  "fit  in-  with  careers. 
Ill    nl    6.  I  am  thinking  more  iind  more  about  the  work  I  want  to 

do  when  I  grow  up.  ^  ^  -r'  ^iA 

yes    no"  >.  I  know  more  things  about  peoples'  jobs  now  than  I  did 

when  school  started.  ^  a ~w 

vos    no    8    I  want  to  be  prepared  to  get  a  good  job. 
Ill    nl  10.  Ba^Sing  a  good  aSount  of  mo«fey  is  important  when  you 

are  choosing  a. job.  ^  . 

yes    no  11.  I  would  rather  make  a  lot  of  money  on  a  30b  than  be 

happy  on  a  job.  .     ^  '       ;  1^*. 

yes    no  12.  I  would  rather  be  happy  with  a  30b  than  make  a  lot 

no  13.  It  i1"all°l?ight°ti  change  jobs  if  you  want  a  different 
yes    no  14 . .  iS^'ichool ,  we  learn  many  things  which  we  will  use 

yes    no  15.  PeopJe^muSt^SSirn- to  get  along  with  ^^her  ^nd  work 

yes    no  id.       p  together  in  order  to  be  good  workers  on  the  job. 
yes    no.  16.  I  sometimes  tell  my  parents  about  the  careers  we  learn  ^ 

in  school.  ^ 
vmm    no  17 .  I  Want  to  study  about  caree.rs  next  year .  .  ^.  . 

Ill    nl  18.  Th«e  are  many  good  jobs  which  you  can  have  without 

needing  a  college  education.  j,  ^ 

ves    no  19.  A  job  in  which  your  hands  or  clothes  get  soiled  is 

as  important  as  a  job  in  which  you  stay  clean. 
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In  my  opinion  the  difference  between  work  and  play  is 


Things  that  make  me>fe©l  important  are 


Things  tlial:  are  important  to  my  teacher  afOr 


Note:    refer  to  coamntary  piage  10  -  11 

*  \ 
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*      PERCBNTAGSB  RESPONDING  "YES"  \ 
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NAHBt 


SCHOOL: 


JSRADEt' 


r       DIRECTIONS:     THERE  ARE  HWDREDS  .OF  iJlFrBRENT  .i^OBS  T^AT  PEOPLE  pp, 

 — —     YOU  ARE  ASKED  TO  JWRXTB  01^  PRINT  AS  HANY  KINDS  OP  JQPS 

THAT  YOO  CAN  THINK  OP.  00  NOT'  HURRY  AND  DO  NOT  NOSfRY 
ABOUT  SPELLING.  TRY  NOT  TO  REPEAT  ^JOBS.  IP  YOO  NEED 
MORE^BObM  USE  THE  BACK  OP  THIS  P^BR.  - 

'  (SAHPLE:    1.    Jtalder,  ttf.  Cl»rry  Plckor,  3.  ,ntot«l  Cl«rk,  ate.) 
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BS$P6kSIVES  by  CLVSTER/lBYSL  -  FEFCEB7AGES 


-  .  t 


PARENT  opinion  SORVE* 
Devised  by  LeVEME  A.  OLSON 

formation . is  reported. 

Please  respond  to  each  question  by  placing  «  circle  Ground  tho 
^nyeg*  or  "no."  . 

1  My  child  talXa  about  career  education  at  homo.        YES  NO 

2  fly  ^Id  has  discussed  my  occupation  with  me     ^  -  NO 

r    My  child  shows  more  interest  ^c^^S^^Jh^U® 
o^cSpaiions  of  t^eighbors,  relatives  and  other 
people  in  the  community. 


YtS  NO 


tty  child's  attitude  toward  school  has  improved  *ES 


My  child  ^s  more  enthusiastic  about  going  to 
school  , 
lly  child  is  more  enthusiastic  about  the  study, 
of  math,  reading,  scipnce,  ot<?^ 


NO 


YES  NO 


NO 


•  Does  your  child  relate  schc)ol  jctivities  to  ; 
activities  ami  occupations  in  the  eoitmunity? 

I     Does  your  child  attempt  to     late  career 
education  activities  to  his  interests, 
'  abilities  and  desires? 

9     Has  .ca*eo^  education  been  what  you  expected? 
'    10    Is  career  education  wothwhile? 
^1    Should  career  education  be  continued? 


YES  HO 

YES  NO 

YES  '  NO 

YES  NO 


•  C  • 


Vies  STATISTICAL  REPORT 
^  ^  JULY  1,  1975 
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41 
42 
43 
44 

45 
40 
47 

48 
49- 

50 


1213 
U02 
.3419' 
11*1\J 
3206 

1312 
52U  " 
3201  ' 
4407 
-4100 
4213 
1604- 
1100 
3203 
3414 
1109 
4322 
1220' 
^4419 
7211 
8314 
9300 
1207 
0210 
14»2  V 
0101 
1413 
ffl43 

;3JL15^ 
fiiar 

020B 
33<J9 

4;ii2 

1210 
0213 
72  t  9 
8216 
14li) 
4212 
1230 
0223 
3422 
^211 
92fl»7 
1228 
345>l 
32i»4 
715»3 
3427 


NURSEfREGXSTERED 
LAWYER 
fSECRETARV 
PHYSXCXAN,  M.D, 
COHPUTER  PROGRAMMER 
POLXCE  OFFICER 
AXRiXNE  Fe^IGHT-^TtJENOANT 
PROFESSIONAL  ATNLf^itE  '  t 
ACCOUNT  ANT-        7"^   ^  ^ 
AUTO  MECHANIC  ^ 
ENGINEER  /  ELEdTRlCAL-elECTRONIcil 
AIRLINE  PILOT 
NURSE'S  AIDE     '  t 
VETERINARIAN  v  ; 

actor/actre;s^  u 

MEDICAL  AASlSfANl/MEDICAL  SECR 
■PSYCHOLOGIST'.  pI  'I^     ■  .■ 

}('9iy  tbcmnicMm;. 

ELEMENTARY  SCHCWll  TEACMEfl- 
^CARPENTER     .  '  / 

RADIO-TV  ANNOUNIER 
■PHOTOGRAPHER    VV..|  '  '  ■    '  „ 

DISC  JOCKEY  ^BU 
F.0.r.*  SPECIAL  AGENT 
FAShXX)!^  OESIGNER>,  • 
0EAUTICIAN/£OSKEmOOI5T  .A 
ARCHITECT  * 
PHACTllJAL  NURSE  / 
PEDIATRICIAN  * 
KEYPUNCH  .OPERATOR 

SOCIAL  W0RKER  (CAS|l«OiRKER)  * 
COMMERCIAL  ARTIST  ' 
•SHORTHAND  ^COMflT)  REPORTER 
ELECTRONICS  TECHNlt^AN; 
PHYSICAL  THERAPIST 
MUJ5ICIA.N   V  ' 
J0U«NALIST  . 
SINGER         ■  ^^■ 
CHILb  CAREWORKER 
ENGINEER*  BtOHEOICAL 
TEACHER*  0PECIAL  EDUCATION 
MEDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 
LEGAL  SECRETARY 
INTERIOR  OECDRATOR 
CARTOONIST 

TEACHER*  PHYSICAL  EDUCATION 
TYPIST 

CERTIFIED  PUBLIC  ACCOU*ITANT  (CPA) 
CRIMINOLOGIST  - 
EXECUTIVE  SECRETARY  , 


TUTAL  NMMHEiiJ 
exPLOWATIONS 

ERiC 


OF  CICCUPJ^TIOnAL 
YEAR  TO  DATE; 21488 


15^ 
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tl  1/7IS 


AffEA-LEVf I.  ANALYSIS 


iNTI^PfcSt   AREA  DiSTPIrtOTIOM 


■J 


1  . 


iNtcPFST  A«EA 

V  '  •       •  ' 

SEKVlCt 

BUSINESS-SALES 
I  IT  E»  COLLAR  WORK 

AND  CUN,STRUCTJOn 
S,  OUTOOOR  > 
1.  SCIENCE 
/,  CUtTURAL—  " 

8.  ARTS  ft  EfrreJ*. 


«  OF  EXP|.ORAtltlN$  -  PEHCENTAGt 


3849 
3822 


aCCOPATIfJMAL  INVESTlGATinN^  av  fOUCATinNAL  LEVEL 

imEREST  AREA 
1        2        3        4        8  8 


29. BX 
1.9X 
17.9% 
17.8X 

4.7X 
9.0X 
8.8X 
t2.2X 


EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEi- 


8 


|«  CR/kOuArE  OEGXEE  16«0 
BACHfcLOW  OtCHFE  228» 

3,  POST  HIGH   (2YRS)  7al 

4,  APf-RENTICESHIP  OR  U«6 
.  <  2Yi»5.-  POST  HIGH 

5,  ON-THE-JOa  ThNG.  304 

•"'    ■  *  ■ 

SPECIAL  THNG.  332 


48     468  47  963  343*  148 

137  Itl.lS    485  697  613  949  1318 

89^314     772  91  142  78  937 

93M534  1499  95  198  81  218 

11/2    796    8«7  103  7  4  0 

12      42      90  20  0  0     '  0 


EXPLORATIONS  "BY  TRACK  % 

-  '  . 

A  T»»ACi<       15203  7  .  .  • 

I   WAmT.SOHE   INFORMAT/ION 'A8UUT  A  PARTICULAR  OCCUPATION. 


6  TrtAjCK 


39(^W 


■  / 


I  , AH  NUT  SU^'E  OF  T^E  OCCUP^ATfON  I  WANT  TO  INVESTIGATE,  AND 

-       .  .  "    *^         /     '  . 

C  THACK       24l»l  / 
'    I  I^AMT  XNFORHATlOyN  A»OUT  TRAINING  AND  FINANCIAL  AID 
FOP   A  PA*TICOLA>.  /nCOOPATlON, 

■  /      I  ■ 
0  ThACK       3189  /  / 

I         joa  READY,/ AN^  I  NEED  HELP  IN  FINDING  BMPLOVMENT  NOW. 


7/  1/75 


tniAL  «  OF  STUOENTS  , 

USING  vies  AT  LEAST        «  GMAM(5£,FR0M 
SCHCrc         ►     V        ,  OWCE.   YEAR  TO  DATE         MALE     FEMALE     LAST  REPORT 


W  I.*  ,A  ^  V>  <  * 

.viz 

IK' 

1  o 

Ok 
V 

A0IO 

9  A0I 

1 

109 

19 

Wifw  ^  %p  4- 

.  ^.      €  0  0 

1  *1 

14 

19 

GRA12             ^  * 

9  7  M 

4  01  4 

A 

dVENHNnOK  - 

9Sk 

-  A 
P 

i  O  A 

A 

V 

i  Olfl 

1109 

13S 

€DIS[lN  PRdJECT 

1  1  ^ '  ' 
1 1 

A  - 
li 

pn 

1  1  a 

'  A 

LINCOLN  •     '  '  ' 

w  n  «j 

1  Q7 

V 

O  1  O 

394 

w  i  p 

^  1  A 

4 

A 
P 

W  C»    r*  •     1^  V  »• 

C  A  9 

vCI  < 

^       lc9     «    '  ^ 

A 

GtMLS  AtISH 

9017 

A^ 

IPU 

B 

ooB 

B 

1  i4o 

*  lOV 

A 
w 

<  A^9 

901 

191 

A 
V 

w  »  i 

fi  1 
Pi 

^  AA 

A  - 

SOUTH  PH|LAO?LF^HXA 

Ifm 

*  1 

1015 

A 

O^v 

A 
B 

90  H 

1  49 

1  04. 

A 

» 

1  01.1  ' 

94 

A 
P 

'^a9  ^ 

171 

Q 1  i 
21  1 

A  <k 
B  * 

HaWaUm"'  - 

«i 

SAUL  ^ 

56 

*  37 

0 

FRANKLIN  LEARN.  CfP, 

10)4 

56 

48 

0 

ICC 

158 

50 

108 

A 

>  70 

33 

37 

RAS  , 

'  78 

54 

24 

e 

iJCCC  ( 

STRAWbRHRY  HANM^^ 

167 

136- 

0 

58 

30 

28 

i  : 

PARHWAY  , 

52 

78-. 

0 

fSF 

lie 

.63 

55 

0 

MILLFH  CONTrvMlNG  F.0 

62 

5 

57 

292 

153 
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TOTAL  SINCE 
OCTOSert  I,  1974 

CHANGE  SINCE 
7/  1/75 

0 

* 


4 

J 


ER|c  P3 


SCHOOL 

cJ!)ISCt< 
FRANK FOMb 

GRAT2  -  ^ 

WEST  PHTLADELr'^IA 

flOKdOROlIGH 

E0ZSPN  PRUJECT  ^ 

"OUNEY 

Mf»TPAH 
CENTRAL 

6IRi$  HIGH 

KING  ■■    T  ■  '  .  ..  ■ 

NOPTHEAilT 

PBNN 

dOMTH  PHI1.ADELPHIA 

haahiWrfon 

UNIVEMSITY  CItV 
CAREER  ACAOEHV 


tXPLORATIONS  V€AR  TO  DATE'  PERCENTAGE 


38|2 


1H16 

i^m 

.  .t»  l8 
591 

j4aj 

785' 
1266 
899 

{362 
1331 

589- 
1(974 

642 

•41a 
2964 
680 
220 


H03BINS 


NASTBAUH 
4AUL 

FI(ANKtI«^  LEARN.  CTh; 
ICC 

blBRAHY 


4TRlnle6,pHy  mansion 

PARKWAY  * 
T5P  .  A 

 CONTINUING  EO. 

ERTON  JR. 

.  4?^>T0TAL  •  <IF  EXPLORATIONS 
^    •      ^  Y£4R  To  TJATF. 


289 

i«l8. 
,298) 
''202- 
122 
151 
749 
97 
304 
243 
125 
581 


21468 


1.8X 
4.7X 
1.5X 
2.  IX 
9.2X 
2.9X 
2.8X 
P.6X 
2.2X 
3.7X 
5.9X 
3»7'X 
'2.4X 
1.7X 
0.2X 

2  mix 

Si0X 
3*0X 
1.9X 
13. BX 
2.7X 
1.0X 


1.3X 

i  .0X 

1.4X 

0.,9X 

ew6x 
a.7x 

3.9X 
P.SX 
1  •  4X 

I.IX 
0.6X 

2r7X 
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77  1/73 


QUESTION-  ANALYSIS 


OUeSTlilN  • 
1.     WMAT  A.?E  THE  EDUCATIONAL  RedUlREMENTS  FOR  THIS  OCCUP^TIdNt 

*        ■  ■ 

a,     rtHAT  HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSES  WILL  HELP  f^EPAlTE 

THIS  occupationi 


1 


a,     WHAT  iMTtRESTi  SHOULD  I  HAVE  TO  BE  SATISFIED  IN 
IHIB  OCCUPATION? 


TIME> 
ASKED 

18197 
^237 


6^36 


4.     WHAT  PERSONAL  QUALITIES  SHOULD  I  HAVE  TO  BE  SATISFIED 
IN  THIS  OCCUPATION? 


S843 


9*     WHAT  PHYSICAL  DUALITIES  SHOULD   I  HAVE  TO  OUALIFY  FOR 
TH|S  OCCUPATION?  ^ 

6«     NMEPE  00  PEOPLE  IN  THIS  OCCUPATION  WQRK? 

l\     WHERE  IN  PHILADELPHIA  CAN  I  BE  EHPLOYED  IN 
THIS  OCCUPATION? 

.  ..  ■  ■       "-^X        '     .  ' 

II.     «HAT  IS  THE  CURRENT  PHJLAokLPHIA  PAY  FOR  THIS  OCCUPATION? 

« 

Va,     WHAT  A«€  THE  BENEFITS,  "workings  CONOITIONS,  ADVANTAGES, 
•NO  OIIAOVANTAGFS  OF  THIS  OCCUPATION? 


5824 

5793 
6739 

10007 
6972 


10/  WHAT  CHANCES  ARE  THERE  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 


5606 


11.  WHAT  IS  THE  FUTURE  OUTLOOK  0^  THIS  OCCUPATION? 

X  ;  ■      ■  • 

12.  »»HAT  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  PHILADELPHIA  AREA  WILL  PREPARE  ME 
TO  ENTER  THIS  OCCUPATION,  AND  HOW  MUCH  DO  THEY  COST? 

13.  WHAT  SCHOLARSHIP  AMD  FINANCIAL  AID.   IF  ANY,   IS  AVAILABLE? 

14.  WHtHE  CAN  I  GfeT  iMFOHf-ATinN  ABOUT  SCKOOLS  OUTSIDE  OF  THE 
PHTLAOELPHIA  ARIA  AS  WELL  AS  OTHER  INFORMATION  ABOUT 
THIS  OCCUPATION? 


7385 
8292 

6699 
6414- 
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VotrS^TlONNAIPE  ANALYSIS 

■      .  •        -  ■  V-  :  -,.  ; .         ■  ■ 

I.  '  hnv.  SjON  Af TEH  YOU  ASKPO  wEWE  YOU  ABLE  TO  USF/-THE  rylC*.'  f «OGRAM? 

A.  ^SAHg  OAY  .  •  .  "  ' 

B.  ONE  0»  TWO  DAYS  LATER*  -aa*!**;-  .1023 

C.  MOt^t  tHAN  TW«  DAYS    •  32.4%  -1437 
\                       ■          ■         '      .                         '        ■  *  ■ 

010  YOU  LEAkN,  ABOUT  AKV  OCCUPATIONS  THAT  YOU<  010  NOT  . 
KNOW  4TI5TE0  UNTIL  TODAY?  * 

A.     NO  '  "  4».2r  ^2182 

dl     YES,   ONt  OR  TWO  *f!? 
C.     YES#   MORE  THAN  TWO  19,2X.  893' 

3,  WERE  MY  INSTRUCTIONS  EASY  TO  FOLLOW?, 

A       YES  —  ^  9^Jt  4160 

^    .    B:  HO 

4.  WAS  THE  OCCUPATIONAL  INFOHHATXON  TOO  HARD  FOR  YOU  TO  READ? 

A      tE«  602 

/       .1  . 

FROM  WHICH  OF  THE  FOLLOWING  WOULD  YOU, PREFER 
TO  GET  OCCUPATIONAL  iNFORHATIpN? 

A,  THE  coHPOTfeR      .  3947 

B,  BOOKS  ANO  OTHER  READING  MATERIALS  3.2X  141 

C,  COUNSELORS  ,  :  y-JJ  411 
0,  TEACHENS  " 
E.  OTHER  SOURCES  ^93 

'  d.     00  YOU  ^HINK  THAT  THIS  INFORMATION  WILL  HELP  YOU 
•     IN  PLANNING^  A  CAREER  FOR  YOURSELF? 

I  \      wp.  77, 0X  3419 

b       NO  -  3.0X 

c!     NOT  SURE.  ??* 

7.  ARE  YOU  GOfNG  TO  DISCUSS  YOUR  fItuRE  PLANS 
WITH  YOUR  COUNSELOR? 

A.  NO  It.ax  524 

dl     UNLY  U  1  Alf  ^ASKfeO  ABOUT  THEM  «ll.'X  14«» 

C.      CFRTAINLY  ^,4%  2909 

8,  AWF.   THERE  ANY  OCCUPATIONS  THAT  YOU  WANTED  TO  LEARN 
AbOur  THAT  wEwe  NOT  ON  THE  COMPUTER? 

4.  NO 

B.  YE5»  OMt  Ok  TWO  17, AX  771 

C.  YES»  TMRfct  OK  MORE  3,3X  149 

<J  ,  OUESTlONNAmes  «     443«  1     Y  -  — 
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^  .  } 

1       THE  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

MEMORANDUM  ^ 

T          ^    NAME  AND  OFI 

O 

CE 

i  \  . 

FILC  NO 

212 

9/10A5 

F             NAK^E  AND  OF? 

o           .  .    •  . 

.  •knokh'i  tclcpnonc 

229*9/92 

s       ■  ' 

^      vies  PlMl  R«| 

e  . 
c 

T.               ,  ^ 

)Lrt    1f^-75        :                                    "  ^ 

ERIC 


R#port  that  jrwi  r^qumtwl  li«  •ncio0«d'*'P<Mfl»  not^  tjj©  ^'ollmrlnp 
flt«tl8tlc«i  di  fferOTr«  froB  1973-7^1  and  197it-7«5: 


1973-74  197A-75  dlff«rtnc« 


235A26 


382/602 


47/176 


It  ehang*^ 


62.5/41.3 


Frop  thaM/flffursa  It  Ic  apparant  that  jou»  Jshn  aiil  aapaelally  |iBrry  Sol 
did  aoMthiBg  algnlflcaBt  %o  oauaa  that*  tnoraaaaa. 


3—  yen  aoon, 


13^ 


» 


U.8.O.B. 
PBRFORMANCB  REVZEW  REPORT 


0 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EDUCATION.  AND  WELFARE 

MGION  III 
3i3&  MARKET  STREET 
fMILAOILPMIA.  PENNSYLVANIA  laiOl 

March  31,  1975 


/ 


Mr.  David  A.  Hjoroultz 
Associate  Superintendent - for 
School  Services 
Administrstion  Buildipg 
21st  and  Parkway  . 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  19104 


MAUiNC  AOOflCSS 
PO  %0n  13YI§ 


Performance  Review  Report  r  Part  D,E''«"Pl"y„j°- JJ""?* ' 
Grant:i«o.  OEG-0-73-5283 ,  Sthool  District  of  Philadelphia. 

PhllaiSlelphia,  Pennsylvania 


iRe: 


Dear  Vi'  Horowitz  :- 

A  per/ormance  review  waa  conducted  March  11-13,  1975  on  the  above 
referenced  exemplary  project,  funded  under  Part  D.  Section  l«2(c)  of 
iSe"oc.tional  kducation  Amendment,  of  1^  The  review  i*  required 
annually  and  the  observations  and  recommendi^ona  sen/e  as  important 
considerations  in  the  determination  of  funding  consideration  by  the 
il.S.  Office  of  Educatiot^.  i- 

V'You^will  find  attached  the  official  report  including  recommendations. 
^  *  The  report  represents  the  consensus  comments  of  the  review  team. 
/      Please  use  them  to  the  best  advantage  of  the  project. 

l  '  -  .       •  .    .  .         ^  * 

behalf  of  the  evaluation  team.  L would  like  to  thank  you  and  your 
^ire  staff  for  the  excellent  co((^ration  and  hospitality  exhibited 
to  the  team  througiiout  the  review. 

Be8> Wishes  for  the  successful  operation  of  the  project  In  the 
aeojjnd  y^ar. 


Earl  J.-  J>6^ill 
Senior\ Program  Officer,  VIE 


Enclosure 


cc? 

Mr  .^Albert  1.  Glassraan 
Stanley  B.  Cohen 
John  R.  Maier 
Dr.  John  Strtick  ^ 


.  Vnr. 


Mrs.  Joyce  Cook 
Mr.  Robert  Smallwobd 
Dr.'  Wilker  F.  Agnew, 
Mr.  Clarence  Dlttenhafer 


Mrs.  Jean  Wilson 
Mr.  Robert  Jervis 
Mr.  Sewell  Griffith 
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U.S.O.E.  PERFORMANCE. REVIEW  REPORT 

school  District  of  Philadelphia 
U.S.O.E.  Grant  No.  OEG-0-73-5283 
Project  Number  V361134 
J^ly  1,  1974  -  June  ipO,  197  5 


) 


Title  of  Project:    comprehensive  Careet  Eauc at ion  Model  K-14  . 
Date  of  Review:  p  March  11  -  13,  1975 

I.  Introduction 

Xhe  purposes  of  the^erfprn^nce  -view  a^e  to  d)  assess^project^^^' 
administrative  and  "^nagement  accomplishments    W  identify 

of  achievement  of  goals  and  °*'Jf=^i^^^^°//eco^endation;  flor 
project  strengths  and  weaknesses  and  make  recouunts 

Improvement. 

II.    Overall  Observations 

\    .  '      „j  <==.ficfactorilv  for.  the  period  review. 

A.    The  project  has  f  isted  below,  serve  to  demon- 

Several  distinctive  accomplishments,  as  xistea  , 

strate  progress  achieved:  ' 

The  objectives  that  were  delineated  for  year  II  have  been 
accoofplls^cd  •  i 

schools.  t. 

„eeU,  in»r-.chool  busing  ^-JeLTaS'  ".t'p"e"ous  .       "  ■ 

School  i  •  ^     i!  4 

The  car".*.  Education  """"'^f  .^f/ty^^h:  'pH^'tfuf  pSfo^aicl 
accompli tfh-ad  the  recommendations  made  by  tne  prcvio      y  j 

review  team.    .(January  1974) 

J    <:  ti,««terv    for  each  of  the  areas  within 

All  9th  grade  exploratory  students  were  interviewed  by  counselors, 

b  r::frre-,r.ru  a7.=  ^^^^ 

of  the  project  objectives. 


1. 
2. 

3. 


5. 


6. 
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vexcellent  rapport  exists  between  the  Career  . 
Ttor  and  staff.  admlhlstr.txQA.  principals  and 
'  "g  iTe  objectives  of  the  project  Enthusiasm 
pufpoie  weie  .ttrlbutea  observed  by  team  members, 
o  L«/p  been  InWtltuj^d  to  strengthen  the  public 
"  "SL'p  es  «::.(!)  development  •nd--J--i-:^°" 
fiCarticles  to  parent*,  school  .dministra.tors. 
Jg^ia.  (3)  slide  presentations  were  made  to 
school  administrators.  , 


7,  It  appears 
Education  Cop 
teachers  in  a 
and  dedlcatibn 

8,  Varlou?^tl^tl 
^  relation^,  prograi 

 !  of  brochure,  (2)  ne 

^     teachers    and  news 
parent  groups  an 

9,  There  creems  to  b 
businessmen  in  a 


,      The  reduction  of  thi  com  project's  operating  budget  f^^^^^^ 

devastating  effect.  I  To"  con'^i""^^^"  a  proposal  for  $20,470  was  ' 

other,  sources  of  funding  were  «Pl°"J-        SenSsylvania  Department 
eenerated  and  subseq  lently  approved  by  the  ^5""^^^"^*""  Graohic- 
SrSu^ation.  for  Pojitions  to  -^^^^^    iHro^  J    hetntSgraJL  ' 
coBmunlcations  Clusttr  at  Dobbins  ^VTS.    inro  »         ^    n^^^e  career 
of  another  project.  I'The  Consortium  °"  J'""  "^^^""(Atroxlinately 

r.rJ:sip»  :ir3ir4nar.!oo ......  , 

tht  PhUadelphU  District  IV  Office. 

X.  With  «nie.  obt.(i„«| '-?;nre°;t:«/r«c:;:L'"o;'"e 

fro©  the  first  yiaar's  budget,  all  the  stacea  ^ 
second  year  were?  obtained .  f 

The  net  effect  -is  reduction       ^^J^^/^f "Cp^ku,  '^Hs'^.T" 

,     J-  ,L,    r^r.ar  Soeclellst,  Administrative  and.  career^ 
•Uie  Project  Coord Lnator.  <="^",°^"''      '.^  i„  the  accoopUstaent 
^ueatlon  StaU  >«v4  P^f  'JfcJ^'^n  accomJJiJJ^i  bec».se  of  their 
:L.;;:rCire::.1i;U:U;e  a^fitude.  enthSsUs-  and  dedication  . 
of  purpose.  ' ! 


It J .  Recommendations 


\ 


r 


A. 


ifT^-^"a^ii:ii^s--riStr^ 

Education  Advisory,  (iauhcil  has  been  established  and  is  currently 
operational.,  ^  ... 
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B. 


.1      That  a  Career  Education  Advisory  Council  be 
Poronmendacion         ^^^^^  '  "'rLcoandinE  cattier  education  concept^ 
established  tor  the  purpose  of_expanaing  care 
Into  the  Philadelphia  School  System. 

v^^i«  A*A  nnf  have  comprehensive  career 
it  was  observed  that  some. schools  did  not  nave  co  h  .  , 

education  resource  centers.  «  •.* 


education  resource  centers.  ,«     '  • 

won^endation  1.    Th.t  eaclf  -9^<^ ^^^^^^^l^'^.cation 
liliblish  a  C«>oprehensive  Resource  Center     Additional  ca  ^ 
Instructional  supplies  .nd  equip«e^t^should       Procured,  h  ^^^^^^^^^ 
th.e  resource  centers,  and  made  available  to  aix  «ac 


III.    Pigmentary  St^hool  Activities 


.valuation  .ea^  '"^'^l^ .^-^^^ZT^'^^i  t^^Zt^ 

of  self  and  career 'awaftncss;    Classroom  *ctivities^are  a 
rte^rti^ve^ent  of  rte.e  6bJ.ctlv.s     "^^'^Ite'nc.t^-IS    e  activities 
"hands-on"  activitl«i  and  out  o^  »':1«"'1^P"""''"''„.  J""i„es- 
art  intended  to  accomplish  the  followlnT^onE  "JJ'i.fi'U'jrinto 
\"  TO  increase  "^^ jJ.ri^s'ChK" 
I^'V'C^'Z  'p,"^:?^'^^  ^"i^ien.ln^Juaing  th.  professions, 
among  progtam  participants.  im  ' 

B.     The  team  observed  activities  at  both  s^^^^ 

orolects  "totem  pole"  emphasizing  self  and  careers.     There  also 
ras^rarerlafin  use  developed  through  ^^^^^^t^/^^.  ^.j/thr Cedar 
Education.    The  t.am  observed  a  classroom  -^""^^"^^^^.Jj^^^  ,ie-in 
City  Material  in  a  role  playing  setting.    There  is  an  "Dvio 
ofl^hi^  material  to  the  stated  objectives  of  the  project. 

r      "Hands-on"  activities  were  emphasized  to  a  far  greater  degree  at 
L^tel    nementary  Schoil  where  a  career  education  team  assists  n 
ihese  efforts.     "Hands-on"  activities  -'^^o^^^-f,,^^  ^ere  highly 
industrial  ai:ts,  and  home  economics.    These  activities 
•  organized  and  well  planned.  _..  

roit%%:ror  ^^B^^'^' 
•  i=shipre:rahr^^^^^^^^^^ 

-  ;ri:%:"it"."""shou[d'i;^f:/:ited"t'har;;.\;aas  o^  ho.h  schools 

enthusiastically, supported  the  above  activities. 
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.  SrcpntriSuted  to .  the.  unieicattphM  school  and  conm^.  j  . 

«.,.v  little  curricuiuin  material  that  was  available 

within  and  without  the  tfchool.^      ;  " 

I^^H^rpofation  of  curriculum  "^^^^^^^^^.^^/.^P^aes  into  thn  r«ular 
infusing  tar eer  education  concepts  and  activitxes  x  i  '  J 

/    curriculum  structure.         »  •  J  J[ 

» 

IV      Scccmdary  School  Activities 

were  of  special  significance:  . 

A     The  Trade  Exploratd»lrogVam  provide,  all  "gj^f.:!! 

iJudLts  the'opportunity  to  explore  "  l^^'^^^f;  ,:^'^i,::"';„.nitment, 

Students  explore  fout  arej^,  .  fo«  "  /^^^^^rs^ored  by  the  V 

Final  selection  is  li"*^'*^  selection  and  scheduling.  * 

project  8t#ff . 
preceeding  tepth  grade. 

1^**  /•/^nfairm  a  conputer  terminal  for  the 
The  Singer  exploratory  room      ^"^^""'^^"^^/JiS^roeraB  provides 
Vocatipnal  lr,fon..tion  ^o^puter  Jyste^      The  VlCS  pro^  P^^^^ 

st.dcnts  the  opPQ-un  t     -  inte  act  wi  h^th^  ^^^^^^^  ,^ 

6cci:paii"nal  info.-aiacion.    ^"^y/""       ,-,0  occuoations.    The  information 
receive  specific  data  *>"  f P^°f '"^"i^/""  °onarp«rsca^  current 
includes  job  ci.-"cteristics    local         -J^^S^i'^^e  scheduled. 

cras^irofides  po?eStial  college  students 
'    tiroooor^Sity^o  do"  c^m^uJer  as^isJed  finaVial  aid  -nd  scholar-  . 
sMo  sSr^r    The  program  assists  students  in  locating  possible 
giaSts!  sch;iarI;hipsAoans.  and  other  sources  of  financial  aid. 

.  ro  the -secondary  component  during  the  second 

*  K^^        «a?f "  effotH  ^o.  get  ac-demlc  support  for  teachers  , 

?"olvrd  in>,r:a;«r'.L:"ti:/pro/ect.    a  .upple..ntal  Brant 
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this -endeavor.    The  \teacner5  ar    *        an/jlnelish.    These  academic 

reSr^^r-h-Spi  u-iS^^^tr ----  7°  ■ 

the  on-going  cutriculi^.  4. 
.    The  performance  revieJ  team's  dis^ 

'-     review  of  reports,  indicates  acc^s  ^l^^^'l^XH.    The  itinerant; 

service  through  a  Pl«'^^«"\°"^"%'!°^^^"  ^tradfe  coordinators  in 
Placement  officer  works  wi,th  project  s<:a±f  arid  traoe  c 

•\  facing  students  in  part-time  and  .f u^-ti^e  jobs. 

.  The  review  tea»  "ot  ^forded  the  opportun^  "1;^^;^^  lllfT  _ 
^    resource  center  located  ±i  the  ^^^^f^^/,;,       mostly  written 

^  i:3o^aSof  ^  The  vicS%y:A-    PEr-l^t'^d  other" audio  viW, 
y-  ^^T;..r^^r^<^\^^s  AV?S  ,ould  be  considered  as 
extensions. of  the  career  resource  enter.  . 

The"9th  grade  exploratory  proVaii.  has" demonstrated  its  effectiveness 
2  helping  students  make'inf oVd  career  ^decisxons. 

1  '   The  career  decision  should  be  postponed  as  long 
Recommendation  1.     The  "reer^aec  wo,uld  enable  ^ 

as  possi)>le  during  '^^V^'^^  S^^^.-vT^^Ji^^^^^ 

9th  grade  students  to  explore  additional  clusters^ 

make  their  decision  on  course  selection.  ^ 
'  .     ...^endation  2.     The  existing  pWement  effort  should  be  strengthened 
.  as  ^^ject  and/or  other  staff  tlm^fnd  resojorces  permit. 

Pt>sX-Secondary  Articulatlpn  .  .  \  / 

At  this  development  eduction  shoVld  result  In  the  individual 

n^eoarlns  tor  and  satlsfaetorily  entering  a  chojen  "Cupation  The 
TtSi  !,siring  entrance  into  a  high  level  "-=^°-!l^; J^^JJf 

need  access  to  shorter  programs.  /  ^ 

A     A  minimal  amount  of  post-secondary  ai^ticulation  e^ists^in  this  phase 

admission  requirements.)  ' 
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""^^   ^  ^  ^        i>u4i*.HoVnhia  iB*to  be  conimended  for  its  efforts 

jSdanc^s.  financial  aid  and  scholarship  information.  ^ 

bllities  would  be  to  cooperatively  assess  job  oPP"^*^""^ 
,       w         establishment  of  courses  at  both  the  secondary  aU  post 

secondary  institutions.  \ 

Kahc^endation  2.    Continuous  ef f  or t  U  made  to  better  in/^nn  students 

of  post-second^  course  offerings. 

Renammendation^>  Expand  post-secondary  program  curriculuia  to  jneet 
Additional  career  preparation  needs.  ; 
.        Tt..orim.endatibn  A .    focourage  more  students,  teaphers  and  counselors 
tig  utilize  VVICS"  and  "FASS".  . 

^  ■  ■  -     .  I  ■■  •  ,  ^  ■  . 

vt.    Guidance  and^  Counselxng  ■      ^     '  ■ 

!J%hi^^Sr;  l«vel  the  focus  is  on  the  Trade  Exploratory  Program 

"  5*Jb"ri«l  vocational-Technical  School.    The  specific  oboect.ves  • 

as  stated  are: 

1.  io  provide  small  group  couns^ing  and  discussion  periods  ^or 
all  students.     (Awareness  «,tage) 

2.  To  provide  80%  of  a  counselor's  time  for  the  9th  grade  class  ' 
'  at  Dobbins .  ,  ' 

TW.  is  an  attempt  on  "the  part  of  project  personnel  to' involve  the 

o    L;:;  te::^S'at  the^elLentary  school       Pg^f  J,:"-^:^:: 
There  is  sorae  awareness  of  activities  evolving  from  the  prdgrams. 

The  Kuidaice  and  counseling  component  of  the  project  focuses  on^the 
school  have  been  involved  in  staff  development  sessions. 


A. 


B. 


■  / 


■  m  .  ■  ■■  / 
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•      .  ■       yL»<™  1      That  Blolect  personnel  clearly  Jcfme,  wltlr-    \  ^ 
5S£2^|fiif?^  oflctirities  tt^t  would  contribute  to  project  .   ■  V  X 
oWecflverand  eLourafee  counselor  par^cipation^ln  these  a«as . 

:^i"rn::iins>ogra:^:r:^af  -ouU  he  entourage,  to  ^ 

participate  more  actively  in  the  programs. 

^   are  provided; jjith  competent  career  counseling. 

Recomn.endation-A.  ^  Counselors  serving  in  ilWroject  school^  should.,fiake 
th^objectives  of  this  project  a  pric«i^.       ^  \  s 

.  .  ■  \    ^  ■■"  -  ■.  -  ■  \  n""  '  ^ 

Tn-Service  .Training  -  Administrators  anq  Teaphers\  ^  ^  s,s. 

The  followin^^bservations^e  ^"^^  ' 

documents,  reports  and  interaltioii  ?i«6ng  ^he  career  education  staff , 

lew  administrators  and  teachers  participating  in  the  project.  .  ^  ^ 

A.     implement^tior.  of  various  activities  deminstrate  that  eflbtt  has  bee^ 
utade  to  provide\for  staff  dev6lo™^t  suth  asr    ^  .  ^ 

1  An  extensive  one-week  planning  and  preparation  staff  meeting 
S^l^Su^ing  the  month  of  August.  1$7A  to  give  Year  I  participating 
SSnciSlls  and  teachers  an  opportunity  to  shar^  common^concerns 
SlscusriCaUable  resources;-  prepare  an  outline  for  thVecond  ^ 

.       J^  of  operation;  reyiev-  and  revise  c«ric.ulumv  beccmeXamiliar 

tLTocess  used  for  the  ordering  of  ma^^^^  ^ 
•  -SJiliem^t  of  the'. counseling  component,  and  to  e^^nd  the  project  \ 
to  include  professional  occupatipns. 

2  An  on-going  bi-n,onthly  intet-school         ^^^^l^  11°^  i^w.ll' 
staf?  meeting  for  cluster  chairpersons  and  teacher  of  both  Lowell 
and  Most  Precious  Blood  Elementary  S«^hools. 

3  An  informal  one^eek  summer  staff  planning  and  development  program^ 
JCring^^e  summer  of  1974  to  provide  the  trade  exploratory  counselor, 
with  dn  awareness,  of  the  program's  operation. 

L      A  weekly  Staffed  curriculum  development  session  with  the  four  . 
aca^Sic  teacheX  at  Dobbins  to  infuse  career  education  concepts 

^  into  their  regular  classroom  curriculum 
'       5      A  three  day  staff  training  session  oh  January^  23.;^  24.  25^  involving 
ieicher.  wio  are  using  Ohio  State  University  developed ^cluster 
^ater"L  LManuf acturing .  Recreation/Entertainment  and  Government . 
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i       B     It  was  also  obseWed  that  the  staff  of  Most  Precious  Blood  and  the 

•  Lell  school  h^s  continued  theiV,  ef  fort^  to  relate.their  involvement 
'        with  the  project  to  additional  prof^sUanal  organxzatxons  and  other 

•       p^JncSais.  and  teachers  within  th^  Pleiad elpl^ia  School  Dxstric^. 

R.coBm.endatio>.  1.    That  continuous  efforts  be  »ade  to  ""'^^  , 

icad^ically  orilnted  guidance  counselors  and.  to  define  his/her 

•  role  as  it  relates  to  career  counseling.  . 

Recoimnendation2^    Explore  the  possibility  of  providing  career  education 
-courts  at  . the  college  or  university  level  an  order  that  teachers 
cobl4  receive  credit. 

.     i^pcomtnendation  3.    That  the  Philadelphia  School  Syst^«n  arrange  ^ 
fii^lS^^l-^oniies  or  universities  to  give  program  participants 
Sedlt  for  their  participation  in  career  education  activities  and 
•taff  development.  ,  • 

.  ...    V     ■  '       ■     ,   V  '  • 

iTTTT.    Adnilnlstration  ^  ^ 

A  conference  was  held  with  the  Associate  Superintendent  for  Special 
Se^Sces  and  members  of  his  staff  regarding  their  plans  for  continuation 
'      ^       of^reer  Education  in  all  schools  at  all  eddcational  levels,  aft^r  the 
project  is  completed. 
-    itPcommendation  1.    That  a  plan  be  developed  to  continue  the  infusion 
of  career  education  at  all  educational  levels  after  the  projeet  ends 
June  30    1976.    Additional  objectives  should  be  establish*^  and  an 
-         asseasm^nt  »aie  of  available  staff  and  resources  and  determination  of 

a^anSiUtrof  f-n'^s-to  accomplish  the  expanded  delineated  objectives. 

IX.    Evaluation  ^  : 

The  on-site  review  team  was  fprtunate  to  have  Mr.  Charles  Folt?,  of  , 
wLlerK  Associates,  available  for  consultation  ^uring  pur.  ^^^t'       .  .  / 
wSJon  Associates  was  selected  as  the  first  year  evaluator  and  maintains 
'       contact  with  the  project  without  the  guarantee  of  a  formal  contract. 


A. 


The  project's  second  year  evaluation  activity  has  two  ^^^^^^  °f 
eniDhaais:    (n  administration  and  management  and,  (2)  student 

Se  SrstW  involves  assessing  -''f^'^^XT 
.various  career  education  activities  ar^.  being  infused  into  the 
o^toing  curriculum  of  the  project  schools  and  also  other  schools. 
SfJr«:?ipn  is  being  compiled  and  will  be  used  to  support  interim 
(•econd  year)  and  final  evaiuatidn  reports  from  this  project. 
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B     The  student  outcomr\ita  being  collected' in  the  project  attempts  ^ 
u.     xne  swaeni.  ouuuw  ^       =  ,  ^  career  awareness,  > 

to  assess  accomplxshments  in  the  area  oi  sexi  ana  wlcc  „k«-«,-««/1 
career  exploration  and  preparation.    The  outcome  data  wxU  be  obtained 
pSariS  from  testing  5lth  connnercially  and  P^^ect^developed 
Jns^run.ents.    Unfortunately  the  late  issuing  of  ^^P!'^^,^^ 
evaluation  contract  precluded  the  collection  of  pretest  data.  Thus, 
any  pretest  data^^mparisons  cannot  he  inade.    For  comparisons 
•   purposes,  data  on  standardized  tests  might  be  compared  against 
,      established  norms.    Further,  second  year  test  scores  might  provide 

pretest  data  for  the  third  year  evaluation  of  the  project. 
.   Recommendation  1.    The  third  party  evaluator  and  project  staff  seriously 
examine  all  the  evaluative  information  presently  being  collected. 
The  examination  of  the  data  should  be  done  to  determine  the  most 
important  elements  relative  to  measuring  the  effectiveness  of  the 
-  overall  project.    Perhaps  some  elements,  especially  in  school 
testing,  m^ght  be  eliminated  if  the  present  procedures  are  too 
burdensome.  ^ 

It As  the  unanimous  consensus  of  the  team  that *iatisfactoryprogr ess,  is  ^ 
being  made  toward  the  achievement  of  the  project  objective^nd 'evidenced  . 
by  the  findings  that  are  delineated  above,  and  therefore,  recommend  that  the. 
proJect.be  continued  for  the  third  yc4r«'  .  ' 
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ATTACHMENT  -  A 
D^^for^nanre  Rgvlew  Partlclpatvts 

I.    Performance  Review  Team  V 

-  ^^^^^  ^  rx°x!%i:nia^j;- "pa. 

:      M*.  Jean  Wilson,  Chairperson.  Department  of  Home  Economics. 

^  Cheyney  State  College,  Cheyney,  Pa. 

.      Mr.  Robert  Jervis,  Project  Director,  Exemplary  Part  D, 

'  Annapolis ,  Maryland  ^ 

II.  Administrative  istaff 

Hr    David  A.  Horowit2.  Associate  Superintendent  ^"School  Services 
iS*  Albert  I.  Claasmai.  Executive  Director,  Career  Education 

.         ^:  tia'ley  i.  CoSenr^irector,  Career  Education^ Planning  and  Development 
M^    Thomas  C.  Rosica,  Executive  Director,  Federal  Programs 

'            Byron  Brown.  Assistant  Director.  Federal  Programs       -  . 

Jlr.  Ross  Frazier,  Supervisor,  Career  Education  ^ 

'Mr.  Larry  Chialastri.  Supervispr,  Career  Education  ^ 

III.  Career  Education  Administrative  Team 

Mr.  John  R.  Maier,  Project  Coordinator 
Mr.  Douglas  S.  Mahoney,  Career  Specialist 
Mrs.  Grace  Leshner.  Project  Secretary 

IV.    Thlrd-P«ty  Eyalua^or  , 

Mr.  Charles  1.  Foltz.  AesiTd^ent^  Veston  Associates 
V.     Administrators  and  Staffs  of  Schools  Visited 
A.    Dobbins  Area  Vccational-Technical  School 

Mt,  EdwArd  Magliocco,  Principal         '  :  ' 

Mrs.  Eleanor  Gross,  Counselor  ' 
Miaa  Sandra  Rosenfeld,  Counselor 
*         R^cSa^J  Krug.  Chairperson,  Graphic-eommunications  Cluster 
^i.^rJiet  LaS,  Chairperson,  Clerical  Skills  Laboratory  . 
Mr.  Albert  Newiham;^  Chairperson.  Metals  Cluster 

Mr.  Gerald  Soloion,  Vocational  Evaluation  Center 

Mr.  Ronaid  Br iggs.  Job  Placement  Officer  i 

Mr.  Richard  Cib*on^  Teacher,  Social  Studies 
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b;    Most  Pre.  iuu'.  Hl«-'<i  IMn-chia]  School  . 

Sister  William  M.irl on,  Principal 
Mr.  Rudy  Br igam.  Counseling  Service  • > 

Miss  Denise  Amon.  Teacher,  Grade  j 
lister  G^netta  Genuni.  Teacher.  Grade  3 
'       Miss  Patricia  Farrell,  Teacher,  Grade  5 
Miss  Peggy  Chapman,  Teacher.  Grade  b 
Sister  Maureen  Walsh,  Teacher,  Grade  7 

Sister  Jane  Bonner,  Teacher,  Grade  8 

C.  Lowell  Elementary  School 

Mrs.  Shirley  Z.  Sherman,  Principal  . 
Mr.  William  Broun,  Career  Education  Team 
Mrs.  Virginia  Johnson,  Career  Education  Team 
Mr.  Ralph  Pandolfi,  Career  Education  Team 
Mr.  Albert  Swartz,  Career  Education  Team 

Mrs.  Ollie  Garden.  Teacher.  Kindergarten     .  ,  > 

Mrs.  Emma  Dotterer.  Teacher.  Grade  1 
Mrs.  Helen  Kessel.  Teacher.  Grade  6 

D.  Other  .  . 

Cr.  Bruce  Y.sgur.  Research  Associate.  School  District  of  Philadelphia 
Mr.  Frank  Smith.  Mobil  Laboratory  Instructor 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH.  EOUCATIOW'ANO' WELFARE 

REGION  III 

^  3535  WARKET  STREET  .   

PHILADELftttW^.  PENNSYLVANIA  19101 

March  26,  1975 


Mr.  John  Maier,  Coordinator 
Part  D  Exemplary  Project 
Murrell  Dobbins  AVT  School 
Roott  103 

22nd  and  Lehigh  Streets 
Philadelphia-,  Pennsylvania 

Dear  Mr.  Maier: 


MAtumC  AOOMf  SS 
r^NNSYkVANlA  IflOl 
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Speaking  in  behalf  of  the  "Performance  Review  Team*\  I  want  to 
thank  you,  all  members  of  the  Career  Education  team  and  the  school 
administration  for  the  hospitality  exf^ended  to  the  members  of  the 
reviev  team-  and  for  the  excellent  cod^eration  you  exhibited  in 
accomplishing  our  assigned^  task. 

The  visit  certainly  gave  us  additional  insight  into  the  components 
of  the  project,  exhibiting  infusion  of  career  education  concepts 
•and  the  team  effort  that  is  being  made  in  accomplishing  the  many 
objective^^ 

Congratulations  on  a  "Job  Well  Done." 


cc: 

Mr.  Stanley  Cohen 


Earl  J/Dpd^ill 
Senior^-'pfogram  Officer »  VIE 
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ABSTRACT:     THE  PROJECT  WAS  DESIGNED  TO  IMPLEMENTITCAREER  EDUCATION  IN  GRADES 
K*12  OF  THE  GREELEY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTHERN  COLORADO 

ORKTORY  SCHOOLf  AND  TO  PROVIDE  FUTURE  TEACHERS,  COUNSELORS*  AND 
ADMINISTRATORS  WITH  A  GREATER  UNDERSTANDING  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  USE  IN 
EDUCATIONAL  SETTINGS.  A  DESCRIPTION  AND  EVALUATIOir  OF  THE  SECOND-YEAR 
ACTIVITIES  IS^mtyiDED.  THE  MAJOR  PttOJECT  COMPONENTS  WERE  MANAGEMENTf 
'CUIiKICULUM/lKlSERVlCEf  GUIDANCE*  AND  PRESERVUE.  -THE  THIRD  PARTY  EVALUATION 
CENTERED  ON  ASSESSMENT  OF  LEARNER  OUTCOMES 'iS  THEY  RELATED  TO  VARIOUS 
TREATMENTS.  THE  AREAS  OF  OUTCOME  SURVEYED  WERffi^  SELF-AWARENESS,  CAREER 
AI^ARENESS.  DECISIONMAKING,  PLACEMENT  PRACTICE,  AND  PLACEMENT  PREPAR^nON.  THE 
flUTCaN:£-i&t£S»aNS  AND  TREATMENTS  ARE  DESCRIBED  IN  NARRATIVE  AND  TABUUR 
FASHION,  THE  TREATMENT  GROAJPS  ARE  STATISTICALLY  COMPARED  WITH  THE  CONTROL 
GROUPS,  AND  THE  RELATIONSHIPS  BETWEEN  OUTCOME  AREA  SCORES  AND  VARIOUS - 
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SVmARY  OF  THE  REPORT 


Thi^  report. coyer 8 -the  period  from' July  1,-  1974  through  June  30,  1975. 

Ck>al8»  and  Objectives  q\  the  Project  *  .  .  \ 

The  goals  of  tphe  p^Ject,<  as  seated  In"  the  |>ropq8^1^  were  to: 

1.   ^Implement  a  caree'|c>orlented  ed.u^atlon  program  of  .awareness, .  orten- 
nation,  explorat^)n\uad  preparation  'synth€|size4  by  strong  guidance, 

  counseling  and  plapeii^t  which  will  Increase  the  visibility  of  \ 

).  career  or  ley  ted  edu^att0n  tp  the  ^acher    students  ,|^d,C|(^uhlty< 


2.     Expose  future  teachers  to  k  learning  "^eiivlronment  which  lis  based 
'  upon  the  career  education  .pMlo8op,hy.  / 

'^^J.    Expose  future  guidance  eoimseiorfi^^  to. a  model^  career  education 
douhsellng  and  p|^arc^m^t  prpgram,  ^  -  , 


>v^^  of  tb€f  project  were  to^ 

1.    Farther.  Ca)  ldentl«i^,^.  (b)^^^  said  (d)  evaluate 

curH^ulum  mateirlals  for  ciareer  awareness  In  jgradep  i^^he 
^       Labora^ry  Scho|*l  and  District  jSb*  6  elementary  schools.  W 

Extend  careelsexploratloi^  clusters  In  grades         in  the  taboratpry 

Nb%-^^jVnior  high  schools^ 


School -dnd  Disl 

I  '     '      '        *  \ 

Implement  and  Evaluate  guidance  coui&eJ^ 


Aggrades  K-6/ln  Distlrict 


4*     Implement  and  evaluate  a  placement  funtctlon  within  the  gtiidance 
and  counseling  role  in  grades  10-12  id  the  Laboratory  Scfidypl^ and 
District  No.  6  sieniorrhtgh  schools. 

5.  .  *  Establish  a  process  for  eliminating  identified  articulation  barriers 
with  area  community  colleges.  .       .  r 


6. 

■y: 


Extend  and  evaluate  inservice. training  programs  fo]^ administrators, 
teachers,  and  other  staff. 

Extend  preservice  expetienceytvithin  the  Laborato^  S^ool  and 
District  No.  6  for  teachers  and  courfselors  in.careJfer  orient^^^ 
education.  |  i  \.  <  | 


•  t    ■  -  .    ■  ji    1  • 

Procedures  Followed 

i  .       ■  ' 

The  project  was^  designed 

graces  R-12  of  five  (5)  Greeley 


lo  focus  ijupbti^l)  edttCfi|tional  pejsonnel^ln 
schools  and  the  UNC  Laboratory  Schbol,  and 


.i 


(2)  UNC  personnel  InvQlyed  In  preparing  teachers /  counselors ,  and  administrator s\ 

>h^ld         placed  prlnkrlly  upon  the  former  .^j^Kn' addition,  the  pro  J  ecj^ 
sta^f  worked  with  numerous  persons  £  torn  the  Gredfl^  commimity  generally,^  and 
rted  persons  from  AIMS  Coimnuriity  College.     i  .' 


':il!he  pralect  staff  used  numerous  i^rocedur^s  and  techniques  to  accomplish 


the.  objectivesx of  the  project.-  They  are  inclu||[ed  in  l^st  form.  | 

1.    ;Proje)pt  st^f  worked  closely  with  teachers,  counselors,  admlnisti^ators 
to  identify 'attd'''Sglect  materials  which  would  help  them  to  implement 
^  .  careei  edijication  in'  classes.  i  • 

'^..1  ,  I       ,  ■    .  ■  ^  ^  •        ;  - 

-■^-^l'.  Project  staff  assisted  counselors  in  the  estalblishment  and  develop- 

Uf  ment  of  qareer  center«\                    ;  •    .  / 

\  .  \.  I    '         ■    ■  ■.  /  ■  ■     ,  ^   ■  .  ■• 

3.  Project):  ^taff^^^^ve loped  and  assisted  school  st^ff  in  the  use  of 

commuriitir..-r^ource  materials  and  activities. 

4.  ^^Pifp J ect  IS taff  planned,  conducted,  and  evaluatied  Inservice'  education. 

5.  Project  staff  conducted  a  follow-up  study  of  former  sttrdehts  to  aid 
in  planning  ihservice  iand  curricufum  de^^^i^pment.  f 

'        \         ■  V    V.        ..  4'- 

,  6.    Ptoject  staff  conducted  a  study  off  placement  needs. 

^  ^  /'  ■  ^  ■  ^  "  •  ■         .  ^  ;  ■    '  ■ 

7.  Project,  staff  assisted  lii  the  presentation  of  career  education  \ 
concepts  and  tech;i[iques  to  university  classes. 

8.  '  Project  staff  helped,  update  ati  ejmployer  survey  conducted  earlier  by 
AIMS  Coiftmunity  College* 


ftegults  and  Accomplishments 

^  The  project  staff  was  more  visible /to  several  "audiences  than  it.  v£/as 
during  the  first  year.    In  part,  the  visibility  resulted  from  an  increased 
number  qf  project  l^rsonnei  available "^o  |r^tt  with  persons  from^  schobls^  the 
^university,  and  the  community.    In  p^rt,  it  res^ulted  from  specific  att'dfepts 


pn  the  part  Qf  stdff 
individuals  and  groups 
state  agej^ies ,  i^IMS  C 


of  the  ma] 


or  accomplLlsliiiietits  durii 


bers  to  seek  out  and|  develop  new^lationsh^ips  wl^Ch  ^ 
rom  schools,  l[ne  University  of,  Northern  Colorado, 
unity  College,^  ac(^  the  G^ieley  community.    A  list 


Lnjg  the  ydi 


year  fpllow.. 


1. 

2. 


4. 


Project  staff  helped  to  rncrease  the  awarenTess  of  career  educaUrloa 
coni^epts,  materials^  and  techniques  on  the  part  of  numerous  school, 
and  university ^personnel. 

Project  staff  developed  placement  procedures. 

Career  centers  were  established  and/or  futther  developed  in  the 
follpvfng  schools:    Greeley  Central  High  School,  the  UNC  Laboratory 
S^jl^ol,  Heath  Junior ^Hlgh  School.    Al8o»^  Greeley  WestHkigh  .School 
be^m^  to  organize  materials  for  a  career  center  there.        .  . 

The  .project  assisted  the  Laboratory .School  staff  in  developing  coupde 
offerings  in  twp-- vocational  ser^^ce  ar§as.  .  . 

Materials  and  planned  experiences  were  developed  to  assist  teachers 
cowselors  in  the  use  of  community  resources,.  i 


Pi^ojecc  staff  achieved*  cbnsi'derabla  visibility  and  some  implemen- 
tation of  career  edi^cation  con^e^^  at  tttev?4|niversity  level. 

Project  staff  conducted  both^^rmal  and  informal  inservice  classes* 

"Mini-'  projects,  designed  to  involve  morer  school  personnel  in  the 
^^jnpl^mejntation^of  career  education,  were  established. 

ProjectI  Staff  developed  and  disseqiilnated  career  oriented  materials 
for  st;u%ntd,  s\ich  a»  a  newsletter  and  '*Clustjer  Comments'*. 

Project  staff  helped  to' update  an  epployer  survey  previously  prepared 
by  the  staff  at  AIMS  Commimity  College. 


Evaluation  " 

Dr.  Jerry  Walker  and  Dr.  James  Weber  of  Ohio  State  University  cond.ucted'^ 
the  third  party  evaluation.    They  focus^ed  upoiS  the  assessment  of  learner 
outcomes  as  related  to  project  treatments.  . 


Conc1.usions 


ERIC- 


J, 


1..  Educational  staff  in  th6  Labpratory  School  a^id  District  No.  6  jsenerally 
have  been  receptive  to  career  edifcation  and  the.  project.    The  project 
staff  has  found  teachers/  counselors,  and  administrators  to  be  very 
responsive*    ItU|additlon,  many  respondants  tcr  the^  internal  evaluation  * 
qiir^stioniiaire^  whp  had  not  participated  iAdicat:e||k  that^they  lire  int^r-| 
ested  in  becoming  involved  in  career  education.  V 

Personnel  in  t}^e|  K-12  schools  of  the  project  4nl  the  university  ar 
joore  awatlje  and  Id:^t)wledgeabljiB  of  c^reier  educatloii  than  at  the  start 
of  the  Becdhd  year  of ^  the  project i    ^taff  membe  fs  noted  a  gradual 
improvement  in  awareness  and  underatending  of : carqer  education  ; 
during  the  course  of  the  yiear.    In  Addition,  the  Internal  evaluation.. 


'In  Appendix  D  provided  inttleatlons  of  Incteased  awari^nesa  of  career 
'  education. 

3.  The  third  party  evaluation  Indlciated  llttle-aystemdtlc  gain  In 
jcarc^er  and  self  awareness  on  the  part  o£  students  tested*    Tests » 
glveii  as  a  part  of  the  thlt^  party  evaluation »  were  adalnlstered  to 
experlnentai  and  control  groups.    There  was »  however »  considerable 
Interaction  between  control  and  lexperlmeiiital  groups.    Also*  the  groups 
were  hot  selected  randomly.,   Therefor^ »  observed  tendencleii  toward 
greater  awareness  on  the  part,  of  the  experimental  grbu^.  haye  to  be 
examined  further  to  deternilne  ycbncluslve  relationship^* 

4.  Personnel,  using ^ the  material's  purchased  from  the  project  budget, 
generally  found  these  materifald  to  be  very  helpful.    Project  staff 
observed  considerable  satisfaction  In  the  use  of ^mat^rlals  and 

,   '  the  ratings  of  imajtexjlals  fipi  the  Internal  evjalutftljon  are.  extremely 
/  .  poi|ltly^  ]|egar^lng  ihe  tu4fuiness  and  9pproprlacei|e^s[  of  the 

Instructional  materials 

Becommendatlons 

1..  Project  staff  should/increase  emphasis  upon^the  Inservlce  education 
of  persons  It^olved/ln  the  project..    Insertrlce  procedures  should 
Iniilude  both  the  formal,  Involving  courses  for  credit,  and  Inforpial 
means,  such  as  group  and  Individual  meetings  and  coffees^ 

2.  Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  development  of  scope 
and  sequence  for  ca^er  education  In  the  Eabor^to^ry  School  and 
District  No.  6.  \  *  '  :C 

3.  Before  proposals  for  mini-grants  art  solicited  again,  *the  project 
staff  shoul^.'asslst  persons  wishing  to  submit  proposals  to  under- 


stand the  criteria 
proposals. 


*for  selection  and  the  procedures  for  writing 


Services  for  unlvejrsity  faculty  should  be^ Increased. 

i  pi 

^s 


5.    Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon^he  planning,  coord lna:^ing, 
^  and  evaluatyLng  of  community  ^sources  as  a  part  of  care^^^ 


BODY  OP  THE  REPORT 


Introduction 


./I  X 


This  doc 


icifment 


Isithe  final  report  for ^ the  second  year  of  the  Career 

^     '  ■  /r      ■  i  ■ 

Oriented  Education  Project  (Project  No.  FaOOlVU,  ^^nt  No. .OEG-8-7A-0037) , 
I  funded  ^pr  the  period  from  July  1,  1974,  to  June  BO, ^1975.    It  follows  the 

guidelines  fbr  final  reports  described  in  Prepam.ng  Progress  Reports  and 

'  *  '  *  .  ■     /    . '  ■'  ■  /         ■  *  ' 

Fitial  Reports  for  Exemplary  Projects  in  Vocational  Education. 


!  The  text  of x the  report  covers  fiscal  197p,    Appendices  focus 

mainly  upon  the  period  from  April  1,  to  Jun^  30,  1?75;  materials  presented 
in  program  performance  reports  during  theAear  are  not  included.  Two 
exception^  to  this  empKasis  are  the.  Int^nal  Evaluat^^  report  ^Appendix  D) 
and  the  Summarizetd  Report  of  the  placeSient  subcom)>onent  (Appeii^ix^E) . 


Both  rep^rtll|3  were  developed  throughout  and  focup  upon  >the  <entire  year. 


V  1 


Preparing  Prog^:ess  Reports  jwjd/f^kl  Reports  f ot  Exemplary  Projects  in 
Vocational  Education.    U.  ;^p^eparCliient  of  Health, ^Education,  dnd  Welfar^ 
Office  of  Education,  ture^ii  of  Occupatldhal  and  Adult  Education. 
Condticted  Undex:  Scctipn  142(c) -  Part  D    Public  Law  90-576.       "  i 


Problem 


The  project  was  deslpied  to  Implement  career  education  In  grades  K-12 

of  db^^^^reeley  public  schools  and*  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado 

V-  •       .    .     *      •  * 

Laboratory  School  and  to  provide  future  teachers,  9ounselors,  and  administrators 

with  a-greater  understanding,  of  career  education  and  its  use  in"  educational 

settings.    UNC  personnel  who  ^proposed  the  project  observed  two  general! 

problem  areas,  namely,  the  lack  of  career  orientation  throughout  jgrades  K-12 

in  ttle  Grdekey  schools  and  the  Laboratory  School  and  the  lack  of  systematic  I 

preparation  in  career  education  for  prospective  teachers,  counselors ,<  and 

administrators  at  the  university  level.    The  two  general  problem  a^e^s  are 

discussed  in  more  detail ^  tKe^^g^X^g^aphs- which  follow.  ^ 

The  Lack  of  Cairegr  Education  in  K-12  - 

 \  ^ — '  ^  ,       •  .  <  .   .  % 

The  lack*,pf  career  orientation  In  area,  schools  was  addressed  in  the 

first  year  bf  the  project  (1973-74).    Although  progress  was  achieved  ^.n 

that  year,  the>  probi!em  area  remained  and  was  a  major  focus  in  tKte  second  year 

of  the  project  (1974-75*- the  year  for  which  this  report  Is  written). 

^veral  specific  factors  contributed  to  the  fitst  general  problem: 

1.  Lack  of  information  regarding  in service  needs  related  to 
*  career  education,  of  school  personnel  in  District  6  iand 

the  Laboratory  School,     ^  \  -  ■ 

2.  La<ik  of  understanding  of  career  education  on  the  part  of 
many  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators, 

3.  Lack  of  knowledge  of  av^^able  community  resources  on  the 
**^^T:part  of  both  project  stafi^^d  school  pers^nel. 


4.  Lack  of  Supplementary ca^e^r  education | materials  for  M^e^     1  ^  • 
at  thd  elementary  level  nith  the  Valu  Ag^pproach  to  Cither 

I    i^ducfttilon  maiteTl^ls,         i  \.  I  I 

5,  Lack  df  Adequatteiy  tested  pitoce4jires  l  |dr  trai^sporting  ev^Huat^d 
mater ial|  and  procedures  from  the  Labwatory  ScKopl  to  the 
schools  wit^hln  District  6,  « 


•     <     ■  ^  A 

6.  Lack  of  a  systematic  relationship  with  AIMS  Conmunlty  College  t 
*         as  one  metns  to  enhance  career  jadMcatlon  for  students^  \ 

7.  Lack  of  systematic  procedures  for  the  placement  of  students,  and 

•.    ,  ^  ■      •  •  • 

•     -  .8,    Lack  of  adequate  prodi^duires  for  evaluating  results  of  the  project.  • 

\  ■        -  '  .  '•  ^  ;  .        "^^  ■ 

The  specific  factors  are,  for  the  most  part\  self-explanatory,.  The 

\  .  .   •  ■       ■     '  '      ^  ' 

-commas  %d)lch^^riow,  therefore,  are  offered  to  clarify  or  add  to  only 

selected  factors.  | 

The  information  needs  for  Inservlce  education  were  related  to  substance, 
procedures  and  personnel.     That  is,  the  project  staff  needed  to,  determine  . 
Vthe  necessary  content  and.  the  appropriate  methods  ;ipf  inservlce  for  parCicular 
audiences.*  The  staff  also  needed  to  learn  th^ levels  of  understanding  of 
career  education  concepts  and  methods  on  the  part  of  personnel. 

The  deficiency  of  information  rs|;j^rding  community  resources  was  general, 
however »  particularly  evident  in  the  need  for  female  and  "blue-collat"  , 
resources.     In  addition,  the  staff  faced  th^  problems  of  dissiemlnatlng 
information  about  and  coordinating  the  use  of  known  resources  to  utilize 
community  resources  in  the  education  of  students.  '  « 

Elementary  teachers  using  the  Valuing  Approach  to  Career  Education 
materials  have  generally  rated  them  high  as  in^ructional  materials.  The 
project  Staff,  (iowfever,  haA  not  found  generally  good  sut>plemeiltal  materials' 


in  careeTnrdycation  for  graces  K-5. 

The  problem  pf  evaluatjUg  the  results  of  the  project  is  pal^rticularly 
difficult.    The  intent  of  thk  project,  in  part,  is  to  prepare  skudfipts  with 
greater  career  aijid  self-awardne^s  and  deci^ipn  makijng  Ability,  £^nd  to  ipsure 
l^hat  studerits  obt£Cin  Jab»=^pon  completion  of  their  edu<:ation.  Niioeroys 
research  design,  problem^  make  the  determiijratitin  of  undAalified  results  in  a 
short  period  of  time  nearly  impossible,    ^jany  of  the  l|)ped'-far  re^ultd  coul^ 


better  be  tested  longitudinally,  that  is,,  oyer  a  longer  period  of  time.  The 
project  staff  during  both  years,  theref6re,  has  been  forced  to  ude  proxies  ^- — ' 
rather  than  actual  measures  of  project  a^ainment.    For  example^  Instead 
of  testing  with  certainty  (validity)  the  career  awareness  attal^e<^  by  students 
as  a  result  of  the  use  of  the  Valaing  Approach  to  Career  Education  materials, 
teaches  have  been  asked  to  rate  the  ma^etials  for  their  utili^tyV  I^*<hey 


rate  them  we 


awareness  for  students. 


Bll,  it"^j^ 


ssumed  the  inaterials  are  useful  in  developing  career 


[  Y  '1 

tive  teacherSj 


The  Lack  of  Career  Ed|U(^tioA  Preparation    or  Trospec 

Counselors,  and  Administrators..  '  '  ; 

Numerous  reasons  contributed  to. the* lack  of  career  educat ion^reparation 
at  the  teacher  education  level.    Few  tin^iversity  pr^fessoi^s  understand  the 
concept  of  and  techniques  for  using  career  education.    Many  misunderstand  the 
meaning  and  significance  of  the  term.    Certainly,  this  lack  of/ understantfing 
is  not  entirely  their  fault,  but,  in  part,  the  result  of  various  meanings 
attributed  to /career  education  by  sometimes' over-zealouflT  proponents. 

In  addition,  adequate  and  feasible  methods  to  educate  professors  to  the 
career  education  concept  and  its  utilization  we^  not  "present  at  UNC. 

I  (J  •  ; 

"These  methods  should  be  part  of  an  overall  plan  rega;rding  the  place  bf.>careet 
education  in  the  university.     Such  a  plan  did  not  exist  at  the  start  of  the 
second  year  of  the  project 


V  \ 


Goals  and  Objectives 


THe  goals  of  the  pro^ctr  as  stated  j^n^the  ^riglnal  prop08a:^|,  veire: 

**lt     Imple:ment  a  career to^iented 'educa^tion  program  of  awareness, 

orieatati|on,  ext^lotation  and 'preparation  synthesized  by  sti  ong 
.    .  guidance,  counseiirig  and  placement  which  will  increase  the 


visibility  of  carec 
and  conbunlty . 


r  oriented  educatioii'to  the  teiicher,  dftudenf:{i. 
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2.  Expose  future  teachers  to  a  learning  environment  which  Is  based 
upon  the  career  education  philosophy. 

3.  Expose  future  guidance  counselots  to  a  model  career  education 
counseling  and  placement  program.  ^  . 

Th^  objectives  for  the  second  year  of  the  project,  as  stated  in  the 
original  proposal,  were: 

*     *'3.23    To  (ay  Identify',  (b)  select,  (c)  lmplei)tent,,and  (d)  evaluate 

cutrlcaium  materials  fior"^  career  ^'awartr^ess  in  gra^^es  K-6  for 

the  content  area^  of  math  and  social  sclei^ice  at  the  Labora- 
tory School.  ^ 

3.24  To  extlend  career^  exploration  clusters  in  grades  7-9  at  the 
*^    Laboratory  ^^chool.  [    ^  j  I  ( 

3.25  To, (a)  select,  (b)  implement^  and  (c)  evaluate  materials  for 
career  awareness,  in  grades  k-6  in  the  contend  areas  of  language 
arts  and  science  in  District  6.      ^  %  , 

3.26  To  ""(a)  select,  <b)  implement,  and  (c)  evaluate  career  expldrati 
clusters  in  grades  7-9  in  District  6. 

3.27,  To  *(a)  inq>lement  and  (b)  evaluate ^idance  and  counseling  in 
grades  K-6  in  District  6. 

3. is    To  (a)  implement  and  (b)  evaluate  ^lovatlon  cluster  for^  j 
g^des  7-9  in  District  6.       \.  " 

3.29  To  (^) « implement  and  (b)  evaluate  a  placement  function  within 
th^guidance  a^d  courseling  role  in  grades  10-12  at  the  Labora- 
xory  School. 

3.30  To  (a)  establish,  (b)  implement ,  and  (c)  ev^uate  the  r<^le  of 
^cai;eer  guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  in  grades  10-12  in 

district  6.  \  ' 

*  3.31    To  establish  a  process  for  eliminating  iMentified  articulation 
barriers  with  area  community  colleges.    \  ^ 

3.32    To  extend  and  evaluate  inservice  training  programs ""f or  adtainls^ 
trators,  teachers,  and  other  staff. 

3. J3  To  extend  presfirvlce  experiences  within  the  Laboratory  School 
,  and  District  6  for  Iteachets  and  coun^e|or«  In  car]eer  oriented 
'   ^tfducatlon."       i      '  '      #  .        .    j    -      |  j 

The  project  staff  modified  objectives  for  Che  secOnfl  ye^r  ofi  t^^  pi<y 
ject  {in  the  sij>rlng  of  1974.  iThe  modifications,  wejre  proposed  ij  a  memoraik 
from  Kendrick'  Spooner ,  Project  Director,  to  John  Lecey,'DSOI  Project  Of fide 


dated  Hay  8,  1974 .""^^bring  the  fiifct  year  of  the  projecb-,  school  personnel 

from  all  subject  areas  Indicated  Interest  In  Impf^m^^lng  career  education. 

The  staff,  therefore,  decided  to  open  the  project  to  more  than  Just  the 

language' arts  and  science  tieachers.    Tne  modlfletl  objectives,  which  were 

subsequently  approved  by  the  project  officer.  Region  VIII,  U.  S,  Office 

of  Education  were:  ^ 

'       "3.23    To  further  (a)  Identify,^  (b)  slelect,  (c)  Implement ,  and  (d) 
evaluate  curriculum  materials  for  career  awareness' In  grades 
K-$  In^  the  Laboratory  School  and  District  No.  6  elementj^ry 
schools . 

3,  24    To  extend  care Jls^xplorat Ion  clusters  'in  grades  7^9  In  the  j 
^Laboratory  School  and  Distrlfct  No.  6  Junior  high  Schools. 

3.27    To  (a)  implement  and  (b)  evaluate  guidance  and  counseling  in 
grades  K-6  in  District  6;         ^  ^  ^ 

'     ^  \ 

r     3.29    To  (a)  Inqplement  and  (b)  evaluate  a  placement  f miction  within 
the  gui.dance  and  counseling  role  in  grades  10-12  in  the  Labor- 
atory School  and  District  No.  6  senior  high  scliools. 

3.31  To*  establish  a  process  for  {eliminating  identified  artlcula- 
tloi\  barriers  with  area  community  colleges. 

3.32  To  extend  and  evaluate  insjervice  training  programs  for  admin-  : 
istfratbrs,  teachers ^^nd  other  staff. 

3.33  » To  extend  preservlce  experiences  within  the  Laboratory  School 

and  Dlstrl.ct  6  for  teachers  and  counselors  in  career  oriented 
education.'*  (  ^ 

^  •  *    Djg^lgn  and  Procedures  , 

•The  project  was  designed  to  focus  upon  (1)  educational ^personnel  in 
grades  K-12  of  the  Greeley  schools  (primarily  those  in  three  elementary,  one 
^Junior  high,  one  senior  high  jachool  and  the  UNC  Laborator^chool      the  pilot 
schools)  and  (2)  .UNC  personnel  lnvM\fed  in  jpreparl^g I  teachers,  cdunselors,  $nd 


administrators  to  work 'with  students  in  grades  K-lj?. 
prilJnarily  Upon  the  former.^  In  acl^ltlon,  ttie  project 

numerous  persons  fotm  tlje  Gjeeley  community  a^nerally,^  and  sei^ected  persoifs 


Emphasis  was  placed 
staff  worked  V.lth 


r 


from  AIMS  Conmunlty  College. 

Th.e  projept  focused  upon  elementary  and  secondary  students  in  the  District 
6  pilot  sfihools  and  the  UNC  Laboratory  School  through  Its  work  with  the 
educational  personnel  referred  to  in  the  preceding^  pafragi'aph.    Staff  worked 
with  central  administration,  including  the  Associate  Superintendent  for 
Curriculum  of  District  6  and  the  Director  qf^  the  Laboratory  S^:hool,  curriculum 
coordinators  and  directors,  buil'ding  admli|istrators,  counsellors,  and  teachers. 

The  project  sta'£f  worked  with  university  students  through  selected 
prdfessdrs  a(  UNC.    Major  emphasis  with  stu^nts  In  the  University  was        ^  ; 
focused  in  the  Foundations  Department  within  the  College  of  Education.  The 
project  staff  also  worked  with  university  students  ot  protegsbrs  who  requested 
assistance  from  them.*  Although  requests  occurred  sporadically,  they  increased 
considerably  during,^the  latter  part  oi  the  year,  indicating  a  greater  aware- 
ness on  the  part  of  university  faculty  of  project  services. 


;±^'cfi  the  Project  \ 
accomplish  the  purposes  of 


Organizat j 

To  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  project,  it  was  organized  in  four 
components:    management,  curriculum/inservice,  guidance,  and  preservice.  ^Each 
of  th^  components  was  coordinated  by  a  component  coordinator  responsible 

s 

to  the  project  coordinator.    The  organizational  chart/ which  appears  on  the 
following  page  presents  the  organization  of  the  project. 


Procedures 


.The  project  staff  used  numerous  procedures  and  techniques  to  accomplish 


the  bbjectives  of  the  project,  the 


ahdi^ 


brief  discussion  of  them  follow  in  list  form. 


maj|Or  procedures]  ^sed  in  |the  project 


to  i!a  enilfyi  select,  and  t^u^chase; 

th^  staff  worked  closely 


i.  H  A  major  functioh  of  the  ipr^ject  was 

materials  for  instruct loti  staff.    Members  of 
'  with  teachers,  counscdorb,  ahd  administr^toi:^  fi^om  the  pilot  schools 
to  ident;^fy^ and  8e).eot  materials  which  would  help  them  to  ioplement 
career  education  in  their  classes.  ^ 


\ 


f 
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2.    The  project /staff,  particularly  project  associates,  worked  with 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  to^'impleoent  career 
education  in  pilot  schools.    Project  associates  worked  a  mihiaum 
of  20  hours  per  week)  with  school  staffs*.    The  style  witth  which 
, they  assisted  instructional  staff  depended  entirely  upon  their, 
individual  preferences.    They  assisted  by  identifying  amd  selecting 
materials.,  by  demonstrating  career  classes  to  -tefachers,  And  in  ^ 
niiiiierous  other  Individually  plarine^^ays.  ^ 

*  3.    fhe  staff  assisted  counselors  in  the  Laboratory  Sch<^oi,  Heath  Junior  ^ 
High  School,  and  Greeley  Central  H^gh^'School-s^dd^elop  career  centers. 
The  project  purchased^materials  for  ulSB^in  thecJlnters,  as  well  as 
supplied  project  associates  to  work  with  school^ersolfnel. 

f  *  /  \ 

4.    Ther  piroject  ^aff  developed  and  assisted  in^the  usi^  of  community 
^es^ure^s  materials.    One  staff  member  deu^dped  a  series  of,  educa- 
tional activities  for  students  In  grades/i-12  in  each  of  five 
area  businesses.    Community  resources  ^terials.  (reported"  in  the 
October  1,  1974.-necemb^r  31,  1974  program  perforSwnce  report) 
provided  shorter  experiences  In  the ycommunity  for  younger  students 
r        and  longoc  and*  moral^ncent rated  e^eriences  for  older  students. 

%.    The  staff  planned,  conducted,  su/d  evaluated  inservice  education. 
Classes  Included  the  Introduction' to  career  ediicatlon,  games  and 
simulations  related  to  career  education,  decision  making  at  the 
secondary  level,  and  career  education  •for  the  secondary  teachefX, 

6.    The  guidance  component  of  the  project  conducted  a  follow-up  study 
of  University  of  NortljMn  Colorado  Laboratory  School  students  from 
1966  to  the  present.    The  results  prjesented  organized  to  assist 
teachers,  counselor^,  and  administrators  in  developing  Inservice 
^  education  and  placing  curriculum.  ,  y 

.  /  7.    The  project  st^f  conducted  a  study  of  (Placement  needs  In  the  Labor- 
y      .&tory  School  ind  Greeley  Central  Hffeh  School.    They  used  Infolrmat Ion  ^ 
to  design  placement  services  for  student^.  ^ 

8.    The  staff  assisted  members  of  the  Foundations  Department  within  jthe  C  , 
v#      Colleg^  of^Educatlon  In  the  presentation  of  career  education  conceptrfl^ 
'        and  techniques  to  ^aalc  concepts  classes.    Several  Itidlvidual  staf  f 
members  were  ask^d  to  give  presentations  to  method^  classes  Within 
the  Cbllege  of  Education,  School  of  Arts,  School  of  Business,  and     ' t ; 
the  College  of  Ai^ts  and  Sciences^    In  addition,  numerous  university  * 
*  students  visited  'the  project  office  to  review  career  oriented 
Instructlbnal  materials  assembled  by  project  st£aff. 

/  %.    The  project  staff,  with  per^onne]^  fr^  AIMS  Commuhity  College,  and  , 
blstrlct  6  have  updated  an  empl^oySr  survey  conducted  earlier  by  ^ 
/       \    staff  from  AIMS  Community  Colfege.  AtChi^rlsurvey  provides  Information 
related  to  area  businesses  and  VUl  be  upteful  to  school  personnel 
J  for  several  placement  purpoaips.  . 
/I  '     M  . 
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y  .^Results  and  ftccoiqp];lsl^ents  ,  '         •  !: 

^The  project  §iaff  \^as  mote  v^tslble  tq  several  a^Ulences  than  it  was 
during  the  first. fear.    Ip  part,  tKej visibility  resulted  frbm  an  Increa&ed 
number  of  prbject/;^pitrsbQnil  avail^lW;  to  work  with  persons!  from  schools, 

the  university,  ^d  the  community.  /Ifrii  part,  it  resulted  from  specific 

• .  '     .  ■    r/  ^  .  . ' 

attempts  on  the  part  of  staff  membei^s  to  sefek  out  and  develop  new  relation- 

•  )  '  -  '  .  /:  ^  - 

'        ■        '  ,  ■•         f;'  ■ 

ships  with  indivi4ual^  and  group$^|from  schools,  /jthe  University  of  Northern  ^ 

.  •  '         *  ■      ■'■ .'  t^-  "  ■/'  '  ■  '   '  •* 

•  ■    /  -    ■      '  .  —  •        ■       ■    '     ■  : 

Colorado,  state  agencies,  AIMS  Cqtmnunity  College,  and  the  Greeley  community. 

■     '     .  '  '  /  J 

k  discussion  of.  the  major  accom]^IishmeAts  during  the  year;  follows.     .  « 

■  .  ^  .        ^  •  ■      ,  .    '  V  '  .  ■        '       \  ■ 

1.     Project  stq/f" helped  Ato  increase  the  atwareness  of  career  educ$^lon 
'  concept Sr  material?^,  and  techxtiques  djn.  the  part  of  numerous  s'ehpbl 
and  university  apersofinel.    The  major /reasoiT  for  increased  awareness 
was  the  use  of  project  associates  ih*;pilQt  sctiools  and  to  assist  r 
the  preservice  coordinator  in  thfe  College  of  Education^^;  Project 
associates  in  the  Laboratory  School  knfl  tliie  *f ive  pilot;  schools  of 
District  6  worked' With  teachers,  counselors »  ^nd  administrators  to 
assist  them  in  implementing  career  education.    The  onci  project 
.   associate  in  the  College  of  Education  wdrked  with  theopreservice 
coordinator.  University  faculty,  and  students  to  assist  them  to  . 
gain  a  better  underfftanding\  of  ^career  .education  and  tfie  way  to  use 
it  in  teaching  grades  K-^l2.    An  indleatl5n  of  the  increasi^d  awareness 
of  instructional  staff^  id  presented;  in  the  internal' e^^^ 


(Appendix  D) 


2 .  Personnel  in  the  guidance  component'  of  the  project  were  responsible 
for  Conducting  a  {study  of.  the  placemeriit  needs  for  high  school  students 
in  the  Laboratpry  Schodl  and  l^reeley^-ipentral.     The  purpose  of  the 
study,  conducte*d  by  Dr.  Maurice  Ward  of  the  U.N.C*  Psychology, 

^Counseling  and  Guidance  D^paxtment^  was  to  use  the  information  derived 
to  develop'^^placement  procedures  for  the  Laboratory  School  and 
District  6.     A  summary  of^he  placement  report  appears  as  Appendix  E. 
Dr.  Ward's  work,  for  the. project  was  inkind  contribution  from  the 
'  university. 

3.  Several  career  centers  were. established  and  developed.    In  6reeley 
Central  Mr.  Kenneth  Schuman,  career  counselor  in  the  school, 
dev^lbped  the  jcareer  center  further.    .He  began  tfie  center  during 
the  first  year  of  the 'project.     In  the  pecpnd  year,  CElje  year  of 
this  report)  project  staff  provided  additional  materials,  equipment 
fox  use  and  a  project  associate  to  assist  in  career  education 
activities.     J  '  ? 

'       Project  staff  further  developed  the. Laboratory  School  care^er  center. 
'New  materials,  including  numerous  games  and  simulations  for  the  use 
of  teachers  and  counselors,  were  added. 

•    A         ■     ■  ■  ■■■ .  ' 
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I  ,  Project  Staff  forked  withy  Heat>  Junior  High  School  t;^  establlshr  a 
'         career  center.    The  project,  stipplled  materials  aiJ||^qulpiiient  for 

the  cetitcrr,  as  well  , as  |i  project  associate  to  assist,  guidance 

personnel  at  Heath. 


I      .  .  In„th#  spring  of  the  year,  one  project  ad^ociate  worked  with 

r'  *    persdnnel  from  Greeley  West  to  organize  materials  for career 

cex^ter  there.    School  personnel  rated  this  as  an^ important  needJ|^ 


4.  Project  staff  worked  witH  Laboratory  School,  staff  to  plan  and  delvelop 
vocational  coursers  in  home  economics  and  business  education. 

Instructors  •from  each  of  the  two  areas  were  funded  in  the"  spring  t<^  -  \ 

^ree  the  regular  homie  economics  and  business  teachers  to  develop     V  ^  \ 

proposals  for  the  vo^cational  courses.    As  a  result,  vocational^ 
courses  in  home  economics  and  buislhess  education  will  be  offered  ^ 
next  year  at  the  Labotatociy  School .  '  ^ 

5.  The  community- resources  coordinator.  Dr.  Beverly  Parks,  developed 
materials  to  assist  teachers  ^nd^  counselorls  to  use  conmunity'  . 

^  resQurjjips  in  t^e  education  of  students.    Initially  the  coordinator 
conceptualized  experi^ces  for  students  from  grades  6-12. 
develdpe4  shorte.t.  activities  for  younger  students -and  longer  and 
more  involved  experiences  for  older  students^.    For  example,  the 
educational  experience,  for  sixth  and  seventh  grade  students, is  a 
short  "hands  5m"  experience  in  a  business  or^comiunity  agency. 
For  seniotSy  one  experietice,  involves  working  in  a  ^business  for 


\ 


full* week. 


Following  the  conceptualization  of  c0mmunity  and  business  work 
experiences,  the  coojrdinator  met  with  business  and  community 
personnel  to  ascertain  which  of  the  experienced  they  could  provide 
for  students.    These  experiences  were  listed  with  the  community 
resource. materials  for  teachers./  Several  teachers  in  the  Laboratory 
School  used  the  prepare^  ..taaterlals  to  provide  educational  experiences 
for  their  students. 

■  ■ '  ■/•■•'•»*■ 
One  of  the  coimmi{iity  resource  experiences. -develdpfed"  was  the.  Careers / 
Course  for  students  in  the  Laboratory  Stl^ool.    They  may  wo^k  in 
a  business  or  community  agency  and  receive  credit  for  that  - worK      '  / 
from  the  School.    Project  staff  presented  the  careers  class  conceprt 
to  the .Greeley  Central  administration  for  consideration  for  next 
yeaV. 

The  commi^nity  resource  materials  were  included  in  an  ecirlier  per-^  ^ 
\     formance  report  and,  therefore,  are  not  included  herein. 

6.    The  project  Staff  achieved  considerable  Risibility  for  career  e^tfb^lon 
and  somie  implementation  of  tlie  concept  at  the  university 
Eve ty  education  tnajor  involved  in  the  basic  concepts  <ilat 
the  Foundations /Department  was  eitposed  this  past  year  to  two  contact 
hours  dealing  with  career  education. 
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SesislODS  during  the  fall  and  winter  quarters  w^re  taught  by  project 
'st^f.    Sessions  durlngflubsequent  quarters  were  instructed  by  the 
.fi^culty  of  the  ToundatioBS  Depalrtnent'^  ^  . 

'T-  ^      _     yy^     ^  ^  \    if'  ^  \  ' 

In  addition  the  instruction  in  the  basic  Concepts  classes #  'several 
^staf    membeTs  conducted  classes  in  career  education  for  university 
professors  upon  request.    Requests  for- assistance  increased  in  the 
sprioli  both  in  terms  of  the  number  of  prof essors  desiring^  assistance 
and  the  frequency  with  which  they  asked  ta  have  assistance/ 

Project  staff  conducted  both  forqial  and  Informal  inservlce  for 
teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators  in  District  6  and  the 
Laboratory  School..    An  important  part  of  Inservice  was  a  [more 
systematic  needs  assessment  cteveloped  >y  the  Curriculum/linseryice 
Coordinator.     Infc^rmal  Inservice  consisted  of  meetings  with  depart* 
ments,  other  groups,  and  lhdividu#ls«  ^ 

The  formal  inservice  classes  (providing  university  credit)  of feted  . 
during  the  year  were:  "  j<  '  " 

1)  fiDCI-508  Workshop  -  Introduction  to  Cayeer  Education  -  3  hours     .  « 
I  cred^lt.    A  course  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  caree^: 

educatioii  as  well  as  tlo  improve  skills  In  implementing  It. 

2)  EDCI-508  Workshop  -  Understanding  the  Middle  School  Child  - 

3  hours  credit.    A  course V^ot  those  wanting  to  know  more  about 
what  the  middle  school  child  is  like,,  value  clarification 
activities,  juid  Infusing  career  education  activities  Itlto  the 
curriculum^,  ^  ' 

'■      -  , 

3)  EDCi-508  Workshop  -  Cateet  Education  Work6hop  for  Secondary 
Teachers  (7-12)  -  3  hours  credit.    For  secondary  teachers  who 
have  had  some  previous  introduction  or  exposure  to  the  concepts 
of  career  edu<^ation.    It  is  an  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  a;  classroom  unit^  in  an  academic  discipline  ydiich  Infuses 
career,  education  ifito  the  curr'lculu^.  } 

A)  -EDCi-^08  Workshop  -  Decision  Making  and  Values  -  g  hours  credit.\ 
Ttrls  is  a  clasd  which  utilizes  experiences^  simulations  and 
exercises  to  acquaint  ,  the  individual  with  the  decision-^making  , 
process  and  to  develop  an  awareness  of  his  personal  valines. 

'5)^  EDCI-508  Workshop  -Cslmulations  and  Games  in  cJveer  Education 
K-IZ  -  3  hours. credit.    This  class  is  designed  to  familiarize 
,     paij'tic^ipants  with  games,  simulations,  and  visual  materials 

appropriate  to  their  teaching  ^reas  and/or  ^grade  levels*  « 


\The  project  staff  developed  a  set  of  procedures  designed  to  provide 
District     and  Laboratory  Sthool  teachers,  Counselors  and  adminlstrat0i:s 
an'opportuhity  to  plan  aiid  implei^ent  **minl"  projects  in  career  ^ 
eduSition.  .  Personnel  proposed  ways*  to  implement  cMj^er  education. 
The^ftaff  developed  procedures  and  selected  a  broalR>ased  paq^l  to' 
JudgJh:he  worthiness  of  the  projects.    Initially^  5,000  d<| 


I  the  project  biidger  was  set  aside;    Personnel  requesting  mdl 
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Implement  career  education  proposed  projects  total^llng  over  17,000 
f   dollars.    Approximately  13,000  dollars  va^  finally  e^^ded  for  projects. 
'  The  procedures  involved  ifl  leamfhg'of  tl/e  mini  grants,  designing 
and  developing  small  projects,  and  In  pirbposuig  them  for  lEundlng 
generated  considerable  interest  on  the  part  of :  involved  educi^tlonal 
personnel.  '  .  . 

'  •      /  .        ■  ."■/  ■        --v  .    .  .'^ 

9.    The  guidance  component  vltlTd  the  project  designed  and  ^created 

career  or lehted^^^erials  For  students  •  in  the  Laboratory #  School  and 
District  6«    Thef guidance  newsletter  aAd  "cluster  comnents"  were 
,    repdttred  in  the  project  reports  of  January  and  April.    .Examples  of  * 
the  newsletter  and  thf  "cluster .comments"  appear  in  Appendix  C. 

10.    Project  staff  worked  with  AIMS  Comnunlty  College  to  update  an  employer  ^ 
^  survey  developed  earlier.    The  project  provided  funds  for  interviews, 
both  by  te^lephone  and  in  person,  to  determine  current  l^cPrttatlon 
on  the  numbers  and  types  of  Jobs  available,  as  well  as  projections 
'for  future* needs.    InCormat ion  will  be  used  ta  assist  Laboratory 
ISchool  and  District  6  counselors  in  performing  placement  functions. 


Evaluation  of  the  Project 


This  8ect.lon  of  the  report  is  comprised  of  the  Final  Evaluation  Report 
for  the  Exemplatry  Career  Education  Project  submitted  by  Jerry  P.  Walker  and 
James  M. -¥eber.  Drs.  Walker  and  Weber  conducted  the  thdlrd' party  evaluation 
for  the^^emplary  Career  Education  t'roject. 

^erested  readers  may  also  wish  to  read  a  report  6"^  the  internal^ 
eValuat;|.on  prepared  1>y  Dr.  Beverly  J.  Parks  of  the  project  stiff .    The  report 
1^  included  aa  Append Ij^  D. 


Finkh  EVAUIATION  REFORX 
^      FOR  THE 
EXEMPIA^  CAREER  micAXlOS  PROJECT 


^mlj^ted  to , 

Uriiv^esrsity  of  Northern  Qolorfwlo 
Weld^ounty  District  H6.  6  ' 
Qpeeley »  Colorado 


Submitted  by 
I 

■■\  #     •  . 

-  '  Jerry  p.  WauLker 

Jtmea  M.  Wetfer, 

(3rd  Peurty  Evaluation  Contractors) 


June  1975 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 

Backgroxind  and  Evaluation  Report  Audienges*  " 

This  report  provldes^Uie^aluatlon  findings  for  the  exemplary  CAreer 
Education  Project  conducted  by  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  (UNC)' 
"  Ling  the  fiscal  ye\iif  July  1,  197U  tojune  30,  1975>  .The  evalt^atlon  - 
was  conducted  under  separate  contract  with  UNC  and, constitutes  a  third 
party  evaluation  per  USOE  requirenvents  for  projects  under  Section  l'42(c) 

of  Part  0,  P.L.  90-576.  -  ' 

Thesp  andings  are  intended  for  use  by  a»¥val  audience*  v/irat,  they 
should  be  directly^  helpful  to  the  UNC  project  Staff  as  they  contlnui  %o  . 
plan  for  the  iinprovement  of  next  year's  proJej:t.  Second,  they  should  be^^ 
useful  as  feediack  from  the  UNC  staff  to  tiie  local  Weld  County,  cblorado  ^ 
schools  who  peLicipated  in  the  project  -  the  fundings  should  permit  admin- 
istrators, counselors,  and  teachers  to  learn  from  their  efforts  during  the 
.  l^U-75  school  year.  Finally,  they  should  \te  of  value  to  dederal  officials 
at  the  regional  and  central  offices  -  the  aggregation  of  the  findings  in 
this  report  with  the  many  others >epared  for  similar  projects  fro  around 
the  count'rj^  ah^ld^increase  thTlt  undeiatandtng  of  and  ability  to  Improve 
federally- knded  ^eri£ents.  iH  providing  career  education  to  the  riat ion's  . 

youth.  „  -  V ,  - 

m  aitemptlijg  t^  meet  the  Information  needs  of  these  seyerai  attaiehces,  » 

the  report's  authors  have  tried  to  remain  as  brief  as  possible  i*He  still 

covering  lall  of  the  Amportaot  questions  that  should  be  cons Id^Ved  in  the 

evaluatlJn  of  such  a  career  education  project.  To  the 'reader  Interested  In 

more  detjlt,  back-up  -daiJa,  w  additional  analyses,  all  the  xaw  data  have 

been  forwarded  to -the  ^C  project  staff..  ^  ' 


o 
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The  Overall  Context  *     .  t  ' 

Before  tvu-nfng  t*)  tht?  Bp^cific  purposes  and  format  of  the  report, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  paraphrase  from  the  Preface  to  t)ie  l«valuation 
Plan  presented  to  UNC  in  February  1975i  by  the  3rd  party  eValuators. 
This  preface  places  in  context  some  of  the  "state  of  the  art"  conditions 
under  which  both  the  Ji^^ect  and"  the  ^valuation  were  conducted: 

This  evaluation  plan  is  on  experiment.    On  the, one  hand,  it 
represents  on  atten^jtr^to  guage  the  relative  success  of  a  small 
part  of  a  national  experiment  called  "Career  Education;    and  on 
the  other  hana,  the  attenpt  to* evaluate  in  the  manner  described 
herein  is  in  itself,  also  an  experiment.    This  plan  has  atten?>ted 
to  follow  the  evaluation  guidelines  produced  under  federal 
contract  by  Develppmetttal  Asanciates,  Inc.    Of  necessity »  those 
guidelines  are  as  untested  as  most  career  education  efforts. 
V    •    It  is  hoped,  therefore,  that  these  plans  will  be  seen  for  what 
'        they  are—an  attenpt  tb  learn  more  about  the  hows  and  nhys  of 
career  education  as  well 'as  the  Ijows  and  whys  of  evaluating  it. 

N  To  the  extent  that  the  plans  are  an  experiment,  thM^ore 
also  "unrealistic,"    In  other  words,  the. UNC  Exe#l«ty  fareejf 
^   Oriented  Project  was  not  designedtto  fit  the  th^ilija6h''existant 
evaluation  guidelines .    In  tliifty  its  secort*  :year  of  ot>er*tion, 
the  effort  is  being  made  to  ^'fit*'  t|»e  i)»^ 
.  ^  well  OS  possible.- provide  a  structure  into 
•f^whidh  ihe  project's  activities  have  been  plugged  in  with  vafylng 
.       degrees  of  reality.        .  .  . 

■   ^  ■  '  . 

But  Jto  admit  the  evaluation  plans  are  experimental  and 
soniewhat '-unrealistic  is  not  to  suggest  that  they  cannot  be  quite 
valuable  in  serving  important  purposes.    These  purposes  include 
those  of  obtaining  and  providing  useful  information  which  should: 

-  Assist  the  IjNC  project  staff  in  understanding  and' ImBTWing 
'    their  efforts  to  initiate  career  education  into  Weld  County 

schools.  / 

-  Provide  the  USOE  with  information  which  con  be  nationally 
aggregated  in  order  to  more  fully  understand  and  Justify 
the  Federal  experitnents  in  career  education. 

*  '  -  ■  <  . 

-  Help  advance  %he  state  of  the  art  in  career  education 
evaluation. 

-  increase  accountabiUty  at  all  levels  in  such  a  way  that— in 
the  best  sense  of  any  experiment— it  is  as  Important  to  expect 

•     and  share  the  so-caUed  "failures"  as  readily  as  we  do  our 
"successes." 


.      We  hope  that  in  a  small  w  the  implement^iion  of  these  plans 
can  contribute  to  these  pwpoies.    And  allhoifeh  we  wpect  t^^^ 
plans  to  he  modified  as  .the  project-  unfolds,  we  trust  that  the^ 
imposition  of  this  kind  of  evaluation  structure  can  help  all  of 
us  as  we  continue  to  try  to  implement,  evaluate,  and  improve 
career  education. 

.   Purpose  and  Format  . 

Given  the  multiple  audiences  for  the  report  and  the^ nature  of 
the  guidelines  which  stpictiared  the  cvaluatjion,  the  purposes  of  the 
report  are  to  pose,  and  provide  answers  to,  a  series  of  straight 
forward  questions  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  project,    These  answers 
^u'e  provided  in  Section  IV  ("Evaluation  Findings").    They  aie  prefaced  , 
by  sections  which  overview  the  irbiect  (II)  and  describe  the  Evaluation  , 
proocss  (III).    A  final  section  (V)  will  provide  a  sunnaiy  ^id /ecom- 
mendatlona.  « 

;     ,    ■  ■  ■  '        II.    AM  OVEKVIBM  OF  3!HE  PROJECT 

In  this  section,  the  purposes,  major  a^i.vities, 
y      expenditures  oi^'the  UNG  Exemplary  Career  EducWion  Pjpbject  are  described 
'  in  enough  detail  to  provide  a  sense  of- the  character  and  scope  of  the 
,proi|ect.  ,  ^ 

Oriftina.  of  the  project  ^  ' 

The  UNC  Exemplary  Career  Education  Pro"iect  was  originally  proposed 
*       in  thefFall  of  1972  and  begun  July  1,  1973-    That  effort,  which 

,    constitutes  a  cooperative  venture  between  UNC  and  Wade  County  School 
District  No.  6  in  Greeley,  Colorado,  is  currently  at  the  end  of  its 
second  yc^r  of  operation.    The  purposes  of  the  project  as  stated  in  the 
original  proposal  are  as  follows: 
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1.  To  implement  a  career  oriented  education  prosram  of 
awareness,  orientation,  exploration,  and. preparation 
synthesized  by  strong  guidance,  counsel in^,  and  placement 
which  will  increase  the  visibility  of  career  oriented  e<^uca- 
t ion  to  the  teacher,  students,  and  community.  / 

2.  To  expose  future  teachers  to  a  leaniing  environment  whi<^h 
is  based  upon  the  career  education  philosophy.  " 

3.  To  expose  future  guidance  counselors  to  a  model  career         •  • 
education  counseling  and  placement  pr^rdm. 

acveral  of  the  more  substantial  changes  in  the  scope  and 

character  of  the  project  that  have  occurred  or>will  occur  are  sunnarized 

'      in  a  memorandum  from  the  projectj^irector  to  the  USOE  Project  Officer: 

"The  sc^e  of  work  of  tj>/proJect  has  changed  drasticallyfrom 
what  was  proposed  for  £he  Project  and  was  initialOjr  atteinpted 
and  this  change  has  resulted  in  our  working  with  several  tine6 
the  number  of  teachers  and  counselors  than  originally  planned. 
The  proposal  set  forth  the  objective  of  wprking  during  the  first 
year    1973-197'*,  with  language  arts  and  science  teachers  in  the 
Lab  School' only.    During  the  Second  year  the  Project  emphasis 
would  shift  to  teachers  in  math  and  social  studies  in  the  lAb  ^ 
'  School  plus  teachers  of  language  arts  and  science  in  District-  ft). 

The  Projedt  staff  began  last  September  to  provide  insei^vice 
activities  for  Lab  School  teachers.    One  half  of  the  faculty  at 
the  Lab  School  enrolled  in  the  new  inservice  course;  however, 
'•very  feV  of  them  were  from  the  target  content  areas  of  llanguage 
•arts  and  science.    We, did  the  only  thing  we  could  do,  which  was 
also  the  wisest  thing  we  feel,  and-th%t  was  to  work  with  the 
V  teachers  who  were  interested  and  ready  to  work  with  career- 

X  education.    At  that  point  our  scope  of  work  changed  include 

working  with  teachers  in  all  content  areas  in  the  Lab  bchool. 
n         The  number  of  teachers  involved  in  that  first  inservice  course 

was  greater  than  the  number  we  would  have  worked  with  had  we 
'  been  able  to  limit  our  activities  to  language  arts  and  science. 

/  During  that  first  inservice  course  many  inquiries  were  made  by 

District  6  teachers  and  counselors  wanting  to  know  when  they 
>  would  become  involved  with  the  Project.    For  the  ,3axne  reasons 

'    ■  that  we  worked  with  interested  teachers  in  the  Lab  School,,  we  . 

decided  that  the  only  way  to  strengthen  the  Project  and  avoide 
running  the  risk  of  teachers'  losing  their  enthusiasm  over  the 
severaliinths  when  tl?ey  would  be  waiting  for  their  scheduled 
involvSent',  we  scheduled  the  first  inservice  course  for  District  - 
6  teachers .    That  course  was  offered  in  the  winter  quarter, 
  January  thrciugh  "March,  and  had  72^teachers,  counselors,  and  ad- 
ministrators who  collectively  repr-esented  all  sixteen  elementary, 
Junior  high  and  senior  highs  in  District  6.   Again,  the  teachers 
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were  not  exclusively  trom  the  areas  of  language  nrts  ar^cienco;  V 
tVi  J^r^ntoi^ev^ry  content  area  offered  tiy  DistKct  6  includtng 
;  sw6rai  ;;i>c5idl  Education  teachers  working,  on  ^thc  9l(mcnta^^  ,  ,^ 

through  senior  high'  levels ,  "  ^ 

The  net  result  of  the  decision  to  work  with  the  teachers  who  'J 
were  ready  and  anxious  to  begin  working  with  career  education 

the  Project  staff  in  the  position  of  having  to  serve  far  more 
t^hers  tSi^  were  originally  planned  for  in  the  first  two  years 
of  the  project.    The  scope  pf  work  had,  '  J""**^*? '  J" 

retrospect,  we  are  suyer  nw  than  we  were  then  that  the  ri^t  , 
deeiaiS  hidJ.een  made.  .The  problem  we  ^'^J^^'ftho   ^  ' 

of  a  shortage  of  personnel  to  work  with  all  of  the  teachers  who 
^pressed  their  interest  for  this  support.    We  have  not  *«<=«5>lished  ^ 
2?  tLt  we  wantfd  to  this  year  in  working  with  teachers  indivjgally  _ 
or  m  smaU  growpa-    Our  experience  this  year  prompted  oar  Plafthing 
to  oSta5!ll  th!  ^ices  of  a  full-time  Curriculum  Conponent  Coordinator  ■ 
supDorted  by  project  associates  (graduate  assistants)  in  each  of  the 
Pilot  schools  in  District. 6.    The  five  project  associates,  who 
would  work  26  hours  a  week  on  the  Project  within  these  schools, 
w^ld  wort  undbr  the  direction  of  the  full  tiine  Curriculum  Component 

coordinator  and  the  principals  of  the  ^"ii^^iff!  *°!^??^?21ent  -  . 

were  assigned  to  help  the  teadhers  in  each  building^  Inplement 
-      c^Lr  edScatiL  in  ?hei^  The  five  1,ilot  schools  were 

o^ILnJ  identified  in  an  attempt  to  maximize  ^he  involvement  of 
Project  staff  with  teachers  in  all  16  schools;  but  that  proved 
not  to  ie  possible  when  io  many  teachers  we>e  ^J^^ 
work  with  the  Project."-  '(Memo  from  Ken  Spooner,  May  8,  197U) 

Acconpanying  this  statement  of  changes  for  the  overall  effort  was^ 
On  revised  three-year  time  table  that  related  those  changes  directly  to  ^ 

the  project's  objectives.    Those  revised  objective?,,  as  related  to* 
the  second  year  of  the  project,*  are  described  below. 


Project  GcftLls  and  Objectives 

Given  the  changes  alluded  to  above,  the  major  developmental 
objectives  of  the  program  for  the  fiscal  year  July  1,  197U  to  June 
30,'  1975  are  as  sl^awn  in  Figure  1., 
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Figure  1 

The  froject's  Developni6fnta' 
ror  the  Jedood  Year  of 


(bjectives 
at  ion 


Developmental  Objectives 


To  further  (a)  identifV^b\ 
select,  (c) ''ixpfplement  and  (d) 
evaluate  curriculum  ma^l^erials 
for  career  awareness  in  gra<Jes 
K-6  in  the  UNC  laboratory  $chool 
and  the  pilot  schools  Ofy 
District  6.  . 

To  extend  career  exploration 
clusters  ^n  grades  7-9  in  the 
laboratory  school  q,nd  District 
6  jyniar  high  scfi831s*. 

To  (a)  implement  and  (b) 
evaluate  guidance  and 
coxmseling  in  g^'Qides  K-6 
in  District  6y 

To  (a)  implement  and  (b)  ^--^--^ 
evaluate  a  placement 'funct*2U^ 
within  the  guidance  and 
counseling  role  in  grades 
10-12  in  the  laboratory  school 
and  Distr^.ct  o  senior  high 
schools. 

to  establish  a  process  for 
eliminating  identified 
articulation  barriers  with 
^  area  community  colleges. 

To  extend  and  evaluate  in- 
service  training  programs 
for  administrators,  teachers, 
and  other  staff. 

To  extend  preservice  ex-  '  * 
pcriences  for  UNC  future 
administrative  teachers,^  . 
counselors  and  in"x:areer 
oriented  education.  . 
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^taff  eyfl  student  Participants  ♦  . 

e  major  professional  pernonnel ^volved  in  proferam  delivery 
arc  identified  in  4ihe  organisational  cliart  depicteU  in  Figu>?L2.  As 
shown  In^hat  figure  those  personnel^e  organized  according  to  program  ^ 
component 3.    Those  c(iponents,  the  associated  staff  members,  and  their 
'  related  ^TUnct  ions  a^e  as  foUows:  *     -  ' 

1     Curriculum/Ingervice  Component .  .This  component  is  comprisdS 
pf  a  Jurriculum/Inservice  Coo^^dinator  aild  five  projept 
*    .       .  associates.  ;  The  Coordinator  is  responsible  for  impl'tementing 
L      *       career  education  oriented  materials  in  the  K-12  grades  of  f 
Greeley  District  "No.  6  and  the  Laboratory  School.  The 
project  associates  are  responsible  for  working  with  staff  In 
five  schools  tO' implement  career  education  within  the  schools. 

''  Guidance  Cociponent.    The  Guidance  Coordinator  and  a  Project 
Associate  conprise  the  Guidance  Cooqponent.    The  Coordinat6r 
is  responsible  foiCijnplementing  CSrav  oriehted  guidance  in 
District  No.  6  andlhe  Laboratory  School.   lIThe  .Project  Associate 
works  closgl^^th  the  Coordinator  to 'accomplish  these  endf. 


2. 


3.    Preservice  Cxanponent. 


  The  Preservice  Coo^Siinator  and  a 

iate  comprise  the  Preservice-  Conponent.  These 


Project  Assov^j.»u«^  ^^-^  >'.     /„.  «• 

individuals  are  responsible  for  ia^lemcntingfCpllege  of  -  - 
Educatidn  course,  establishing  and  maintaining  a  Uaison  betweafl 
the  College  of .Education  and  the* Career  Education  Project, 
and  develop4,rtg  or  helping  to  develop  instructional  materl^a 
which  can  be  used  in  College  of  E*ication  classes. 


Management  Component.    This  component  is  comprised  of  ^he 
Project  Coorilliiator,  the  Interhal  fivaluator,  ^ond  a  Pro;jeet 
Assod4abe.    The' Coordinator  is  concerned  primarily  w^^h  planning 
and  coordinating  the  Project.-  The 'Internal  iivaluatoij  isr 
Tisdponoible  for  evaliAtion  within  the  Project,  and  the  Project 
Aosoc"iate  assists  the  Coordinator  Aid  the\lntemal  Evaluator.  * 
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Major  Program/Activities  ^ 

ie  major  activities  comprising  the  project  by  components  arc 

.us' foilows : .         ■  "  '  f  ,       >  «V 

1 .  Manfig^^^'^ent  Component  -  ■ 

-  iievelo^ing  plans  to  acconiplish  project  goals.  *  / 

-  Organizing  staff  to  accomplish  project  goals.        /      '  . 
/          *   ^  Coordinating  activities  of  project  coniponents. 

.  1  Jtiraulating  and  coordinatinfe  internal  evaluatio^.  ^ 

.  •    ■  .  ;        ,    ■ .  ■  ,7        .   ,  ■  ■ 

;  .  Disseminating  information  regarding  the  pro jec^^  to  tljie 
USOE,:educatorsV>and  the  public.      ^  ■ 

2.  ^  Curriculum/lnservice  Component  ' 

•    -  Identifying,  selecting,  and  purclmsing  career  oriented 
materials  for  use  in  grades  K-12  6f  the  laboratory  School 
and  District  6  '         .       ^  ;  - 

Assisting  teachers,  counselors,  and  qd^  in  the  use 

•  of  career  oriented  materials  for  grades  K-12  .  ^ 

t  -Developing  an  annotated  bilc^iography  of  commerciially  prepared 
V     career  oriented  materia^S'^f or  grades  K-12  '  ^ 

•     '  ■  .  ■  .  •  ,  ' 

-  Working  with  guidance  personnel,  to  assist  in  .the  development 
of  career  planning  center^  in  the  elementary,  middle,  junior 
high,  and  senior  high  pilot  schools  within  the  project. 

.      (Centers  include  materials  for  student  and" staff.)* 

.  -  r  ■  .     \      .    '    '  '  V  ^  . 

-  Wor^dng  with  the  guidance  coniponent  and  guidance  persoimel 

!i    ;jLn  the  two  school  districts,  to  assist  in  developing 
"    boordinating,  and  xising  conimmity  resources,  both  human 
And  material, 

-  Afsessing  the  inserviee  education  needs  related  to  career 

*  education  Of  teachers^  counselors,  and  administrators  in  ^he 
Laboratox^  School  and  District  No,  6i 

*  Planning,  conducting,  and  evaluating  inserviee  programs, 
^related  to  career  education,  for  teachers,  counselor^  Md 
ajtoinistratots  in  the  two  school  districts  of  the  proj^^. 


3^   Guidance  Coroonent  i 

m  IdentifyiJig  hxmah  resources  available  for  students,  e.g., 
,  teachers,  parents,'  and  other  camiunitjr  people.    ^  , 

.  Developing  a  greater  career  orientation  in  the  t estlxig  program 
of  the  Latoorato^  School  and  District  No.  6 

-  Assisting  counselors  and  tefcheys  to  identify,  select,  an^ 
purchase  (Sareer  oriented  materials  fOr  career  planning  eentefs 

-  introdubini  studehis  in  university  p$ychology,  .cowtselljag^wand 
•  guidanceliasses  to  calmer  education ; in  the  Labwfftory  School 
\  an«i  District  No^  6.      V  '.  ■  :     '    ;^  i 

-  D^eloping  follow  up  procedures  as  one'neansj>f  increasing  ^ 
jbtfe  C8^e»  oriei(tatidri  of  the  school  curriculum  and  guidance 
sex?rices.  '■  y 

-  Increasing  placment  senribes  in  the  Laboktory  Schopl  »nd  " 
DlBtrict  Ito.  6  W  studying  existing  servlcifes  andv  tecomending 
addltiona*3^ded  servicesi, 

.  Working  with  teachers,  and  counsel^  to  devel^^alternative 
-^sei  with  greater  career  6rien1»tion  for  high  school 
credit.  '  -  V*     ^         ■■  ^- 

Serving  as  a  consultant  to  teachers  and  parents  assist 
Jjhem  mrcaamaiicatlon  skiUa,  and  to  undefrtand  the 
developmental  stages  of  students. 

Prjeservice  Copiponent  .  . 


-  Develdping  .a  nulti  media  on  career  education  for  use  la 
wsity  p^service  classes  for  future  teacher**  couns<^^rr, 
administrators.  > 

.  Assisting  instructors  in  the  College  of  Educati:oD>  integrate 
cSeerlducation  into  their  classes  by  making  available  and 
assisting  in  the  use  of  both  human  and  material  resources. 

-  Responding  to  InforiMition  ireiJUests  and  other  inquiries  foJr 
•  assii^iuxce  by  professors  of  education.      '  \ 

-  Assisting  in  the*  coordination  of  preservice  cooiponait  with 
other  cqoponentf  activities  to  insure  that  preservice  education 

4^  students  can  part icipe^t^Jn  career  education  activities  • 
^  within  other  conponents. " 


ERIC 


1  Am^nints  and  Sources  of  Funds  •j, 

'    The  major,  inccminc  funds  and  expenditures  by  line  item  for  the 

i^y/  '  project  are  as  foliovrs:  *  ^  •  ' 


1.  Incoming  Funds 

y 

$130,916  -  USOE 

2.  Major  Kxpenditiureg 


'$  79>850  -  Personnel  i 
8,783  -  ESnpltJyee  Benefits  '  - 
2,520  -  Travel 

l6,60U  -  Supplies,  ^^aterials,  Co^aitt^nicat ion / 
.  5,858  -  Services  *  ;  \- 

2,000'-  Reii^arts  .  *  ^ 

"  5,00Q  -  Equipment  . 

T.  10,^73  -  indirect  Charges^ 


r 


Summary  -  •      ■    .'  .  /  '*   '  - 

'     ■    ■    •       ■  ./  '  '  ■         .  / 

/        This  sectipn  has  provided  a  brief  overview  of  the  UNC  project  . 

'■S.^.-^-   -     •  '   ■ .  •   *<':'  ■    '  ' 

Although  me^  details  of  the  project  have  not  be^rr  covered,  nor  have 

all  o^Wie  inevitaS^le  shifts  in  emphasis',  aptivities^^and  personnel. 

been  cited,  the  overview  preseniwa-here  describes  the  basic  intents  and 

orgai^'zatibn  4Sf  the  program  and  the  resources  available  to  it.     .  , 

III.    THE  EVALUATION  PROCESS 
wi.^  ■  • 

^  A  somewhat  lengthy  and  detailed  evaluatioji  plan  was  prepay  by  the 

external  evaluators  and  presented  to  the  UNO  staff  in  February  197|^ 

That  plem  spelled  out  all  of  the  correspondences^between  the  nom6nclatur.e 

4n*  concepts  us^d  ixi  tjhe  federal  eyalxiation  gulHelines^'imd  those 

used  by  the  UNC  project  staff:    Rather  than  repeat  aJO,  of  the  details,-^ 

this  section  will  highlight  the  principal,  features  of  the  evaluation  ^ 

.i  *  .  '«  . 

design  and  the  prpcedtiCres  employed  by  the  evaluators  in  conducting 

'the  thigf^arty.  evaluation.  '  . 
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A 


Basically,  the  evaluation  desjg^i  centered  upon  the  assessment  of 
l^ner  xmtcomes  as  tKey  related,  to  various  treatments .  The  outcome^, 
were.is^ned  to  be  assessed  for  both  the  treatme^^  group  and  a  conpar- 
l^son  group  which  did  not  receive  the  "UNC  Treatmels".  Thus,  the  overall  ^ 
evaluation  design  Is  one  of  :      '  ^  * 

(ij  describing  the,  treatment  groups  in  terms  of  the  nature  of  Itieir  .treal- 

'  ments  and  outcomes,    „  *^        z         •  .  V 

(2)  comparing  the  treatment  groups  with  the  comparison  groiips,  • 

(3)  relating^  thV  trealan^t  grovip '  s  \utcomei  to  the  various  treifan^nls  that 
were  to  have  helped  pA^uce  those  outcoofts.  ^  ■   ^  * 

^        ''OiQ.t  three-fbld  analysis  (xlescribingj^  compaiMng,  and-*eUtihgJ  4s  -j:^ 
provided  in  the  "Findings"  Section ^^^jwA  amalysl^      report^d^y  B'^^  . 
levfel.  •  As  indicated  be  16W,  the  ^adq. levels,  tested  weW  the  3rd,  5th,  8th, 


lOth,  llt^,  and  12th. 


ERIC 


A  Description  (>t  the  Ji^ane  Variables  . 

>  Overall  thare  were  four  areas  of  learner  Otitcoraef  fbr  which/. in8tr;u- 

'  •*  '  .  .  ♦  ^  •      •  •  .  , 

ments  were-  deslgnetl.  Tho^  aretis.  are  temed /activity  areas"  4nd>.  are-      ■  ' 

.■    V, .  ■  ^  '  '  ■  ■;  '■'  .    ■    '   ^"      .  ■ 

described  belqw:  ^   .  '  >    ''  '; 

(A)  Familiarization  -  this  particular  instructional  emphWs  utilizes  >the 
-  ' — .  •    .  ,'  '       '   ■'         '/    .  ' 

careers  t)iat  are  found  currently  iti  to9oks,  films,  etc.„a8»the  basis 

'  .  for  the  students  relating -s^lf,  e^ticaitlon,  and' careers  to  school 

subJ|!Cts-.  Wore  specifically,  under  such -an' emphasis  experiences  are 

prwided  that  assist  kiMents  in  identifying  their  likes,  dialHtes, 

fears ,  needs ,  abihtl^,  .disabilities ,  aptitudes ,  and  lim^^tiohs .  . 

In  addition,  'the  d^ltj  and  worth  of  otheijs,  social  relationships, 

the  numerous  meaning^  Of  work,  the  needffor  planftlng,  and  the . 


30  ' 
36  - 


,    importance  pf  inteniersotwii  skills  are  i litis t rated,  in  a  develop-'- 
.   cental  sens^,  e.g.,  during  the  progress ioij* from  grades  k  through  12, 
the  experiences  dealt  with  involve  those  aspects  of  the  world  of 
work  that^are  immediate  to  the  student's  physical  environment  to  those 
that  iMximize  their,  awareness  of  the  broad  nature  of  work. 
(B)  Orientation  -  such  instructional  efforts  continue  to  emphasize  the 
-  interfW  of  the  familiarization  efforts,. but  greater  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  exposure  to  all  levels  of  bccupations,  some' 'real- life" 
cKperiences  are  provided,  and  ability  and  aptitude  testing  as  well 

-  -  ■  -  -  -  -      ■         V  •     .  ■•  .  '•         ■  « 

relating  such  attribiAes  to  present  and  future  pbtential  are  consi- 
dered, especially  at  the  higher  «rade  levels.  Operationally,  sudh 
efforts  involve  students  in  investigating  the  realitifes  outside  the 
■..classroom  by  being  exposed  to  people  who  repi^esent  many  waUts  of  life, 
'   e,g.,  through  people  oriented  field  trips  to  business,  industry,  tod 
dthei:  prganizatlonsj  and  through  people  *hq- are  inV£te4  to  the  class- 

.  '  •  '  "  .       •  *  « 

'room  to'  interact  wUh' students-.  Such  experiences  are  designed  to  plro- 
vide'sW^eits  with  "official  data 't  e.g..  Job  title.  Job- description, 
jjalaj^  range,  etc.,  as' veil  as  "unofficial  data",  e.g.,  "Do  you  think 

■     your  work  is  ilrjportaptj?",  "Hw  does  your  work  affect  your  life  away  ' 

.  ,  '       '  '•    "  -  •  ' 

,*    frcan  the  job?",  eitc.  •.  ,  .  • 

■       ■»■  '  -k  •  ■ 

(C)  ExDloration  -  thisjijhase  bf  career  education  provides  additional 

emphasis,  on  information  and -hands-on  experience^.,  fe.g.',  makii^  tenta- 
•"^   tive  decisions  related,  to. broad  areas  of  interest  Jind  disinterest, 
I      engaging  in  situations  where  sequential  planning, ^adjustment,  and  ^ 
,  flexibility  are  stressed;  and,  investigating  educat^^al  v»d  exper-  .'^ 
iential  awareness  to  different  careers.  The  focus  is,  however,  upon 


L 

proviJing  students /with  ppportxmlties  for  "trying  out"  their  self- 
identities  in  real  or  simulated  situations  given. the  realization  that 
'     rational  decisions  are  not  always  based  upon  totally  accurate  and 
*,    complete  information,  nor  upon  achieving  totally  successful  exper-  , 
iences. 

(D)  Placement  -.this  particular  activity  area  provide^  students  with 
assistance  directed  toward  enhancing  their' understanding  oif  the  pro- 
cesses for  locating  employment,  metSdds  for  contacting  employers,  . 
fhterviewlng.  «tc.  Ih  addition^  assistance  is  prpvided  in  directly 

' '  relating  their  Sct?)ational  knowledge,  skills,  and  attitudes  to  the 
related  requirements  of  available  occupational  opportunities  in  the 
geographical  area  served ^  .  »  • 

These  four  activity  areas  correspond  with  ^e  following  "Outccme 

If  ^        .  •  -  ' 

Areas  :    •  '  j 

.  Familiarization  with  Self-Awareness  (i) 
.  Orientation  with  Career  Awareness  (IV) 
.  ExDlbratioti  with  Decision-Making  ^V)        '  ' 
Placement  with  Placement  Preparation  .(VII)  and  Placement  Rrfctice  (VIII^ 
In.  order  to  improve  the  correspondence  or  the  letteral  sifaboliam  uspd  . 

"  with  that  employed  In  the  Developmental  Associates  Guldeliiwb^each  Outcome 
Ai-ea  is  coded  via  a  Roman  numeral.  Thos^w^^SVwiU^^sed  throughout  the 
Findings  Section,  which  follows;  to  retti^o  t^e^^kcmc  Area  and  the  more 
specific  "Outcome  Questions"  within  e«^ch  such  ar^a.  T^ble  Iv^lits  each  of 
the  Outcome  Areas  and  Outcomes  Questions  in  terms  of  thi  grade  levels  of  tht 

•  treatment  groups  to  which  the  Outcome  Questions  apply.  . 
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Treatmcni^-Outcane  Area/Outcome  Ouestion  Correspondences 


Outcome  Areas/Outcome  Questions*  *  t 

,    ^  358     10     11  12, 


I.    Self -Awareness 

A.    Aru  thoac  Btuilont^j  who  received  thf*  X 
"proi^rojn"  bi-'tte«  able  to  dcsciribo  their 
curr'jnt  abiU^icj  and  1  Imi tat ioaA  than     ,  ^ 
stuucnts  who  hnve  not  received  trk 

D.    liuvc  thoje  r.tutl'^utc  vho  have  been  expoa-M  '  X 
to  tl)e  "pVoc.'-'i"  better  able  to  aeccrib?  • 
v  - their  currurit  int^jn-nts  arU  values  tVau 
tboGC  ctui'-nt:-.  who  have  not;  been  expos 
to  the  •'*pr:>Ci'nm"? 

C.  Do  ntwlenta  who  r.ceive  the  "proprooi*'  X 
ti1qj)Ic^  more  T^iU'tlvc  attltudn  toward 
'    t»'i<;:asc]v!j3  tlrn  :;'uUu^'ni5 -wf.o  do  not. 
TLxiciVQ  the  '*pro;:ra!V'? 

Ij.    Arc  tho'1%  rtxncnt  a  who  wcro  Ixpoocd  to  the      X  X 
^  '     "procrfyn**  hctt'-r  nVle  to  recognize  that 
oocial,  ccbngnic,  educational,  and 
cultural  i^qrt-ca  influence  thc^r  develop neiit 
than  those  ctudvr^to  who  wore  not  cxposvd    •  t 
to  the  "procrnm"?  -  ^ 


X  X 


IV^    Career  Awareness 


/•».    Arc  itndchto  who  receive  tHo  "program"  nore    X        X       jX         A  — 

knovflcdc'*^^^  rer.acJinfj  the  rqA  jo/  duti  ;i    ■      .  '        .   .  ^  ^ 

and  required  obilitiec,  or  jTrforcnt  ty,  ' 
of  work  than  »rr  r.tuacfi^  who  do  not 

rcoeivl!  the  "proi.i'am"?  -       '  ^  .. 

,  B.    Arc  ctudenta  whn  rcc  ivrt  the  "prelaw"  more     X        X        X        X  ^ 

jinowli^1f,.'ubl<'  r  r jn<j  the  dirfjrcn^c:*  In  * 

thf  worUin^  con  litlonr.         life- litylcs  .  . 

aanoclated  with  di  Tcrent  tyvcn  of  vork  '    *  •  •  -       .  1 

thfin  i>UKl«^»frt5  wha  do  not  roceiv«  tl;o  "  -    /  1 

''pro-rnn"?  ,  y 

C,,   Av'^  student,  y  ho  li.'.vc  befcn . exposed  to  ^h'^        X        X        X  X 
^  "prof,rnm"  more  Jaicrt.  'cdfxeabic  about  tht: 

'   '         entr/  r^-qxi I rcM^nt a  oj"  toljOT  tyixM  of  work  '  '  ,  ' 

than  Kturterito  who  have  not  been  exposed  .  -  *  , 

%  to  the  "procr:un"?  *  .  '  . 


Arc  thocc?  rtuUcntit  ; )io, rcjfivcd  the  '        *         V         ^  ^ 

"pro;;vi^"  more  Hnjv.»lcdi':cable  about  the, 
ijil-:.jt  .^r.  social  .invl  tc-hnolo;*Ical  chrt.^e 
on  Mirfiircnt  typ o**  work  th  irt  ntvdont.': 
.   -who  did  hot  rc^Niv;  tl'o  "pvcnrui^"'! 

i).    Arc  thv*  ntu<?rntn  who  ron<*tved  the  "pre   -.'in"     XXX  ^  X 
im^rc  hnoq'^fdfv  :«b''   rc,:6.rdin^  the  i?ipor^..M.t  ♦ 
fii'.lcrc  thnt  ;j.,i',*'^:t  v:6rk  ouccenr;  ruu  \  ^ 

nut lofrtctioii  lh.'i»»  t.>iOcn  ntuJcrtta  who 


not  i-ccflvt'  I!  '-    j  r.J,^^u^.  ?  '  ^ 

Q  ^Thc  related  items  on  the  evaluation  instr^unents  ore  specified  in 
FRir      the  "Findings"  Section.  ii  . 

33     ^  4l 


T/VDLK  1  (continued) 


Outcome  Areas/Outcome  Questions 


Grade  Levels 
5        8  10 


V.  Decision-Making 


t\rc  thacc  ctu.-lcntc  vho  uorr  c."poccd 
to  th'-  "^o'jr.r"  r.cttcr  riblj  to 
u;.3cx>iatu'  U.cir  o\M  abiliti'-.':  end 
\|nitiitlonr;  -.  ah  i>ocr.iblc  r/rj^.Ji  in 
pr  o^nt  or  .\ilurj  '..or:'  thun  stnicnts^^ 
\:hn  \tcrc  not  ci:poz:s\  to  tbf  "nrocran  : 

Arc  GtuJcnts  '..\io  rocciv-  Ui^  "pronran" 
b.  ttT  to  rsUt-:  th!ir  p'.-i-aonal 

int'^n^ctG  u;ui  va\uo2  to  air/.ixnt 
thoir  u..spcit.i'.'d 


^yTics  of  \  w»r'.; 
^li.r-.ty)on  t) 
Vot  :-cr  iv.'  tl 


a.n.1 

>:-\\  stuJvjnts  "..'ho 


-.id 


Ar   .r,tU'U-nt:j  vho  rccclvo  lh-»  'uror.roji 
I.  at     .tb V'        ('0  it'.<-'nt.t„  ,  (u) 
Irci'.t".  t  nt-         uinUc  pvwrc  :T,  o: 
in/oivuition  to  r-olv.;  career  ^locistor\ 
I  -r'Aurs  probl'v  n  thf.n  ctu-lonta  v.ho  do 
not  rocoiv2  thr..  "pro^rx-n" 


"pic 


\rc  ;;tv:aonti:  uho  rc-'--lvc^  th  ^  "pi^ocran 
•nor.  '.ntM/icari.rab-c  r-i-iir^r:  tho  steps 
to  t'lyn*;-'^  thJ  T.ictor-.to  be  ^ 
conrirt-r'-a  in  asMcr  plan:.'Ti::  than 
ntu:  ul'J  vho  l  -v.'c  not  rec-'ivcd  the 
"pj-Oj  .rti'n"  . 


ntr.  \      received  the 
t'.or  '  .^ctfltvcly  i  IvolvcC  in 
dcciraon  .vt'iinc  th'-n  .  lu''-ntc 
Id  not  rcec'vc  tlic  pror.ran 


4- 


X 


VII..    Placement  Preparation 


Ar<»  Rtudpnis  who  have  bcon  exposed 
\o  J.ho.  "procruifv*'  bottni-  able  to 

(a)  identify,  (b)  locate,  and.  (c/ 

utiUr.c  6ourco3  that  contain  inior.iui-  . 

tion  about  worli  than  studuntc  wlio 

havo  not  been  expor.^d  to  the 
/•pror.ruin?" 

Do  ntulento  who  rcTnXvn  the  "vroc.rm'' 
dernomtrrito  higher  Icvelo  of  sVAiX 
in  {a}  applying  I'or,  and  (b)  accc;.t.r.a 
work  than  do  itudenti  who  do  not 
rpouivo  thj  "pronrrun"'/ 
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TABLE  1  (continued) 


Outcome  Areas/Outcome  ^^uestibns 


VIII.    Placement  Prewtice 


I 


Grade  llevels 
5      8      10  11 


12 


A.    Ho"  rinny  litu^lcnts  have  bj'jn  .plnrc-d 
or  arc  ijxv:'\z^d  Ui  further  o  u-atiou 
and  hCA/  doo:;  this  co;irparc  vith 
I»rjo»*  yi'urs? 

D.    Ktn;  rviii^'  ::tuj  uln  hiivc  bcf.n  placed  in 
p.-  l(^  ocTUp:  I  ion:  ,  and  ho\;  dooc  this 
ccMi-arL*  vitli  i«i*ioi'  ycoxa.' 

C.    0/  th03o  ctu<  i::iVr.  placed  in  (a)  furthjr 
/.du.'utlon  and  (i*,  cnploymcnt ,  no;/  :;!any 
conr.iJ*./  ih^^  j.K.vi.'Tncnt  comur.U'iil  vith 
th  ilr  i'ai',v'r  I'^c.ra: 

o    thOf;o  not  ivl-.-^vM  '1.  furUvr  cduoa- 
i:r>n  or  U\  a  ^-i'-    occujKaica,  hm;  :iany 
r,r;  r*V'."..cd.in  (•.)  urii'".id  vor):  con- 
.'.ir.t'jpt  v;;th  -J  jir  cart^  j  ^-.rc,  and 
(l>)  l;cr.«  t)oo3  Lhi,.  co^pc.^'c  v.ith 
prior  yr-'v?"',; ; 


X 


X  f 


\  itescr^pUonLO.fJjic  Trea^      Variable's  * 

Alter* having  described  the  Outcome  Areas. and  Outcome  Questions 

for  each-of  the-^desitnated Igrade  levels,  the  UNC  staff  determined  the" 

treatment  vviables  which  vbre  to  iaipact  on  those  learner  Outcome 

..         T  • 
Areas.    In  some  instances  tie .relationships  between  treatments  and 

outcomes  yas\^cqpsidered  to  1^  direct  and  substantia^.    In  others, 
.however,  the  connection  Was  been  as  spurious,  even  post  facto.  Never- 
theless, the  project  staff 'siecified  all  of  the  tre<»tments  they  felt 
would  contribute  to, the  selecjted  Outcomes.' 

A  brief  listing  of  thosel different  treatments  is  presented  in' 
Table  2  on  page  19  .    Also,  mire  detailed  description«>>re^h,  as 
'prepaid  by  the  project  staff,!  are  provided  in  Appendix  A.    Da  the 
I'FUidiflgs"  Section  that  folloyi,  tliosg  treatment  variables  will  be 
centred  to  their  .lagically  relWted  Outcome  Areas  and  Outcome  Treatments. 

Stfveral  l>fci,^or  lilai  tat  ions  of  thri  Evaluation  ^  , 

A  review  and  conference  of  Ihe  list  of  project  objectives  in 
^  Figufe  1  (pag9,  6)  and  the  Outcomi  and  Treatment  variables  Included 
\  in  Tables  1  and  2,  respectively,  Veveals  that  several  of  the  project 
efforts  were  not  eviO-uated  directly.    Primary  M»ng  those  omissions 
was  the  6b jectWe/ related  to  PteSeUice  Education.    No  instrumentation,  ■ 
records,  ete.  w^re  coUected- relative  to  that, particular  outcome.. 
Also,  many  of  the  Outcome  Qu^stlonslufted  in  reUtlon  to  Placement 
Practices  were  only  dealt  with  in  slmewhat  of  a  tangential  mwmer. 


TABID  2 


A  Listing  of  the  Major  Treatment  Variabies^ 
•  itoderljrlng  the  Project 


Activity  Area  . 


Trea 


"1 


its* 


I,    Self -Awareness 


IV.    Career  Avarexless 


'1.1  The  Use  of  the  Valuing  /^roach  to 
Careetr  Education  ^ 

1.2  Teacher  Inservice 

1.3  Project  Associates 

\M   Career  Planning  Centers  -  ^ 

-1*5 .  Couilieilng 

1,6  Mini>Crants     .  ^ 

2*1 .  The  Use  of  the  Valuing  Approach  to 

Career  Sducatioa 
2.2   Teacher  liiservice 
2:3   Project  Associates  , 
2.U   Career  Planning  Centers 

2.5  Utilization  of  Conaaunity  Resources  ' 

2.6  Mini-Grants 


f 


V.  Decision^Moking 


3.1  Curriculum  Materials  r  Deciding  ,^ 

3.2  Curriculum  Materials  -  Decision"' 
'  Making 

3*3  J*-0 

•  3,ii  Career  Planning  Centers 

VIIX.    Placement  Practice     U.l  Conminity  Placement  Resource? 

U.2  Counseling  (alms  cc  Data  Book) 

t  ' 

VII.    Placement  Prepiaration  5*1  jpareer  Planning  Centers 

3.2  Counseling 

5.3  utilization  of -CooBiunlty  Resources 


*The  numeric  codea  specified  for  eaeh  of  these  treatments  are  used  In 
the  "Findings"  Section  as  veU.  .  ^ 
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IV.    THE  FINDINGS  V 


section  has  been  organi/2ed  as  shown  in  the  following 


diagram 


Description  of  Outcomea^ 
treatments^ 


• 


'ison  of  Treeitment 
and  Codqparifton|^oup8 


Re:|^ationships  Between  Out- 
comes and  Treatment  IP 


DlpcuBSion  of, 
Overall  Findings 


Thus,  for  each  grade  level  considered  (i.e.,  3rd,  5th,  8th, 

le^t 


10th,  nth,  and  12th)  the  Outcome  Questions  and  Treatments  will  be 
described  ?n  both  a  narrative  and  a  tabular  fashion.    Next,  the 


.treatment  groups  will^ be  statistically  compared  with  the  related 
comparison  groups.    These  conparisons  will  •be  in  response  to  the 
question,  ."For  Outcome* Area  X,'ij^_therfe  differences  between  those^ 
students  pojjiicipating  in  the  U!l?l]ireer  Educatipti.'ProJec^and 
studentrrVb  p^ticipating  in  the  UNc'ptoJec\?"   The  third  type  of 


analysis,  which  was  also  run  on  a  grade  level  by  grade  level  ba%s, 
examines"  the  relationships  between  the  Outc(Sne  Area  scores  an^d  the  " 
various  treatments  designed  to  producethose  outcodies.    This  analysis, 
vas  ■desifened  ta  address  the  qtiestion,    "^»hich,  if  any,  if  ,the  treat- 
ments  most  likely  Qontributed  to  tke  observed  outcome?"    A  final  set. 
of  tables  describes  the  Outcome  Area,  scores  for  several  subgroups  (<j^ 
students,  where  the  siibgrojips-  are  defined  by  several  demographic 

■        \     ■        :  .  .  ■ 

variables— sex  and  ethnicity.  . 

■  ••         .     ..  '       ■  ^ 

'  Descriptions  of  the  Treatment  and  Outcoge  ,    ^i.    "  . 

^mj^^tegJjar^&rade^jEievel    ♦  •         /  ■ 

•Ehe  cUscri^t^^  profiles  of  the  sets  of '  OutcotfSf!  and  Treatment 

yiiables  considered  at  each  of  the  different  (!;rade  levels  are  , 

presented  in  Tables  3  through  ^.  .  l^j£^\i  ot  those  tables  tlje 

variables  of  interest  are  described  in  terms  ^f  their,  means  and  - 

standard  deviations,  %eir  fre^uency^istribuj^jlona,  where  applicable, 

T;helr  pcjstential  riiges,  and  their  respecti^  locations  in  the  various 

dhfftruments  deisigned  as- part  of  the  evaluation: 

A  review  of  those  tables  reveals  the  following  general. points:  ^ 

(1)    the  numbers  of  t^eachers  involved' in  the  evaluations  at 
\.       .  •  -  ■ '   >       ,   ,    ■         ._..',».  ^ 

the  third  and  fifth  grades  are  relatively  small- -so  small 
• .  ■  '  ■      .  ' 

for  that  matter  than  any  atteapt  to  relate  the  associated 
'.I  "  '  >■ 

'  Outcome  Areas  and  .Treatments  m  dictated  by  the  third  set  , 

of  analyses  would  be  (i)ound  to  yield  vjery  unstable,  if  not 

erroneous,  conclusions r 

-  •     ■.  ■(/ 

*i  '  (2 )    the  .students  at  the  11th  and  12th  grade  level?  did  not 
■  '       "  ,  .      ' .  ,  '•  ' 

provide  aiv  treatment  related  data,  nor  did  their  teachers. 
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As  a  result,  ai5y  attempt  to  cbrre Xate  those  varim|e$ 

^      ■       '  ■■■■■■■     ^  >  -  d 

with  Outqome  scores  would  be  impossibly,.  " 


UdCTtS 


who 


Outc^ome 

Differences  Among  Treatment  and  Comparisoo  Group 

The  statistical  cooiparisons  between  those  stud 

ejcperljended"  the  UJff  treatn^t^s^and  those  who  did  not  are  sunmarized 

in  Tables  9  th^-bugh  13.  ^  l&i  each  of  those  tables  thfe  resul^sj;^  the 

statistical  cco9)€urisons  between  the  means  of  the  two  groups  are 

reported,  along  with  the  means  themselves.  '  ' 

An  important  set  of  information  which  underlies  the  findings 
■  ■     *t  " 
jiricente^in  Tables  9  through  13,  as  well  as  in  Tables  1  throagh  7, 

relates  to  the  n's  or  sample  sizes  \2poh>which  those  findings  afe 

based.    *$ble  8  contains  a  feummaiy  of  that  important  nimjerlcal  data, 

•••V    . 'C  ■<!  ;. >  '  "  .  _   <  , 

'      ^      '  •     Table  8 

Saniple  Sizes  by  Grade  lievel :   Treatment  -and  Comparison  Groups 

■■^■^   -  X,^\,  ^1 


Grade 


Num|}er  of 


Suniber  of 


^uoiber  of 


I^evei;  Schools  Involved     Teachers  Tested   Students  Tested 


Treatment 


3 
5 
8 

11 
12 


Comparison  3 

i  5 
8 
10 
■  11 
'12 


1+ 

7 

u 

11 

2 

73 

2 

^  76. 

2 

No  Data 

21 

No  Data 

1- 

No  Data 

1  , 

No  Data 

l' 

No  Data 

1  " 

No  Data 

1^  *^ 

No  Data 

1 

No  Data 

*  168 
193 
9B 
]i2a 
113 
107. 

56 

50 
W 

22 

22 


Subtotals 


V,037 


«Thi&  particvilar  subtotal  would  be  meaningless  since  a  nuoibdr  of  the 
schools  across  greuie  levels  are  dTq>licates.  •  '  ' 

tC       40    4  6 


■■J  ^,1 


7 


»  ■    ^  •  •  •  ■  •    I      ...         r    ■  ' 

A  D^tcrlptlv*  of  t4^»^«rti  Y»ri<an.ei  andl  Outcone  Queitioni  for  Gride  3 


TiieatMent  Variables  or 
Outcoae  Queations 


'  Itaatrwent 
QueatidQ(a) 


l^l*  self  Airareneaa  -  VACE  * 

1^2  Self  idmreoBaa  -  Ti^acber  jDaaeryice  '  « 
.  ■       ■     •  1. 

1.3   Self  Amreneaa  -  Fsroject  Maoclat^a 

f  ■ 

x'lk  Self  Awareneaa  -  Career  FUnning  Qentera 
1.3   Self  Avareneaa  -  Counaeling  < 

1.6  ^If  Avmrtneaa  -  MiU-Graata 

—  —    —       —  —  —    —  —  —  —  -- 

Hi.    AbiUty  to  Deacrtbe  Current  Abilitii^a. . . . 

ii*    ■         -  •  .  .  ^ 

IB«\  Ability  to  Describe  Current  Ikitereata ...  ^ 

•  .    '  -  '      *  ■  0 

DC.    More.  Poaitive  Attitude  X^jiard  Self  ...  ... 

DC.    .  ..«Xta0vs  Forcea  that  mfluence  Devel. . . . . 


Teacher  (tueatioaialre 
Gradea  3  end  5 


1  and  2 

3 
6 


Potentlai  .mqyariby  C< 

•  1       3  k 

 f—  

^  2  to  10     .  Sot  dppUi 


1  to  2 


5  2 


.1  to  5  V  1  2  0  *e 


1  to  2 


3  0 


Career  Education 
Itaventory— Grade  3 


-  56j3a^|7>3  ,f  0T50 

6,^2b,7,iO,U 
Thoae  u#ad  for  lA 
pliia  33,3»*,U8,36 

UO,Ul,U7f2d,UO 


0  to  10       Vot  aft^ii 


0  to  6 


Hot  appU 


llf  ^o  ^  Not  ajppU 
5  to  15     .  Itot 


^ — T^'  '  '* 

«2.1  Career  Avareneaa  -  VkSB 
«2.2   Career  Airareneaa  -  Teacher  Itoaervice 
•2.3  Career  Anu^neaa  -  Project  An  aoc  late  a  -^^ 
•a.If  VCureer  Asrar^neaa  -  career  yenning  Centera 
2.3   Career  Avareneaa  -  Util.  ^  Comsunity) Rea, 
«2.6  Career  Avareneaa  -  Mlni-Grtota 


Teacher  Queationnaire 
Gradea  3  ^nd  ^ 


10  and  11 


2  to  10    )  Roi  appU 


IVA.  . .  ^Dutiea  9nd  Abilitiea  of  Jciba  /. . ^ 
IVB.  . .  .Working  Condltiona  and  Ufe  Sty^^a  of  Jobi 
IVC.  . .  .Entry  Requirementa  of  Jobs. ... 
IVp,  ...Social  and  Tech.  Lq>act  on  Jobs-\^. . 
IVE.  ...Work  Succeaa  and  Satisfaction.... 


f^fir,ll,^^,23,U 

*  ;  5,13,l8,U,9 
Careei*  Education  >  / 
Inventory  -  Grade  "3  ^1  l6^6,20,rl0,7 

'    .    /  17,19.21,25,2U 
[^2,l,15»3»lU 


3  to  10 
5  to  10 
.  5  to  10 
'  5^  to  10 
5  to  10 


Mot  HfpU 

Hot  eppli 

tlot  appli 

Kot  m^' 

Rot  ai^l 


♦Sa»e  varlablea  aa  deacribed  under  Seflb»rarJntaa ,  i.e.,  treatment  va/iablea  1.1,  1.2, .1.3.  l.V  end  1.6,  reapectivel^ 


4ri 
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A  De«erlp^W  Profile  of  the  Tre»tiiient  Varieble*  •ad'Outeoiw-,«ue«tloM  for  *r»de.  3 


Varliib'let  or 
lufttlons 


4 


toitmeot    i      irftentUl  mWwsy,  Count*  Studard 
ftue«tloti(«)  (If  Aiw^tjprUt*)   Mtan  '  DrrUtloa 

.    1  2   3   1|  5    


irtoitii  -  Teaclwr  Suervlce 
ii!«Mst  -  Froj«et  AksocUtes 

Impa^s  -  Corner  FUanloe  Centers 

■  '     '       .  ■       '  :  t 

irvnett  -  Couna^Ung  i 

sV  -  Hliii-CSriintt  ^ 


Ttmcher  It^stionoM'e 
OlradBs  3:«id  9 


to  Desci^e  Current  iQ>iIities . 

*  . .  .  * 

.to  Oescritie  Current  ^terests. 


iltiv«  Attitude  Toward  Self 


ftorcet  that  Buflueiice  Deyel. 


vClueerr  Education::. 
Itovehtory-t-Orade  ^3 


lirareiiess  -  VACE 
/nmreiMss  -  Teaeber  l^^rvice 
flmMiMMS  -  ?rd3,«fft  A«aociatea 
fommmuu  -  Carter  J>Iafuiioe  Centers 
Ayai*«iMaa  -  Ut.il.  of  Cooaun'ity  Res. 
AvaHeness     Mini -Grants 
J)  .  ' 

«s  and  Aiilities  of  Jobs .... 
iag  Conditions  and  Lif^  Styles  of  Joba 
y  Requirements  of  Jobs . . • • 
and  Tech.  Sopact  on  Jobs . . . 
Success^  and  5a  t  i  s  fac  t  i  on  


Teacher  Quest ionxtaire 
(  Cradep  3  and  9  ^ 


1:  and  2  V,. 

O  1 0*^10 

Hat  amlickble  5<^7X 

2.06 

i  * 

1  to  2 

5   2  1*^9 

.>9  ' 

1  2  0  2  2    '  Jle9 

1.60 

1  to  2 

30'  3.00 

0.00  / 

CS735,37>3jo750  " 
^♦.26.39.^^ 

0  to  10 

^    Hot  ^licabU  7-92 

2^ 

6.2,29,7,10,1* 
Those  used  for  lA 
pV  33,3U,ii8.36 

0  to  6 
11*  to  1*2 

Hot  appUcable.  5-39 
Hot  appUcable  32.2*^ 

1.01 
*  5.05 

UO,Ul,U7,28J*0 

5  to  15 

Hot  appiici^>ie 

t 

c 

<          •           ^  (■) 
1  • 

{       10  and  11 

1  . 

t    2  to  10 

Not  app^able  5-^3 
•  • 

2.30 

•v 

r8»ll»22»23,U 

:  5,13,18,12,9 

Career  Education  ' 

Invjpftt^ory  -  Gradt-3L  >|  16,6,20,10,7 

J        I  17,19,21,25, 

j^2,l,15,3,lU 


2i* 


$  to  10  ^ 

Hot  applicable 

9.37 

.98 

5  to  10 

)lot  applicable 

Sell 

X.28 

5  to  10 

Hot  applicable 

7.23 

1.69 

5  to  10 

Hot  applicable 

7.77 

1.32 

5'  to,  10 

Hot  applic^able 

8.32 

.99 

^las  M  describedlunder  Self-^iarene^s,  1.^^,.  treatment  variaW**  1.1,  V.2^  l-T;  1 


1*  and  1.6, 


respectivj^ly. 


TABI£  k 


A  Detcrlptive  Proflte  of  the  T^e^toent.Vwltblii  and  OutcoK  Quettloni  for  Grade  5 


Treatment  Variables  or 
Outgone  Rations 


Ibatruiient 


Daatranent 
Queatlon(s} 


AxtentlaX 
Raoge 


Frequaiiey  &ou 
(If  Acpropria 
I   g   ?  ^9 


1.1  Self  Avarenesa  -  VACE 

1.2  ^Self  Awareness  r  Teacher  Ikuervlce 
1I3  Salf  Ayfreneaa  -  Project  Aasociates 
l.k  Self  Avarenest  -  Career  Plannlne  Centers 

1.5  Self  Awarepest  -  Counseiflng 

1.6  Self  Awareness  -  Mlnl^Grants 

IA,  Atilllty  to  Describe  Curreitt  Activities.  .77^ 

IB.  Ability  to  Describe  Current  Interests .... 

IG,  Ifore  fbsltive  Attitude  Toward  Self  

ID,  *. ..Khows  Forces  that  I^ifluence  Devel.  ... 


Teacher 

Questionnaire 
Grades  3  and/^ 


1  and  2 

3 

6  '\ 


8 


2  to  10 
i  to  2 
-1  to  5 


Not  appUcabl 


8  3 
0  k 


U   1  2 


Carter  Education 
mventdnr  t 
Grade  n 


^31.5l6>7jl7l8,53T^/ 

33.5**.39,53.37,3l*  . 
Thoae  items  used  in 
IA  plus  3k,3B,^M 

l*U,U8,55,52.32,UO 


1  to  2        5  0 


0*to  10  , 
0  to  6* 
lU  to  kZ 
5  to  15 


Not  appiicabi 
Not  ^plicib^ 
Not  an|dicab] 
Not  a&toUeabl 


«2.1  Career  Awareness  -  VACE  • 

•2.2  Career  Awareness  -  Teacher  Inservice 

#2.3  Career  Awareness  -  Project  Associates  ^ 

#2.1*  Career  Awareness  -  Cajyeer  Planning  Centers 

2.3  Career  Awareness  •  Util.  of  Cctamunity  Res. 

«2.6  Career  Awareness'  -  Mini-Grants 


Teache^ 
Qu^y^lfionnalre 
ies  3  and*s 


10  and  U 


2  to  10  *  Not  applicibi 


IVA.  ...Duties  and  Abilities  of  Jobs...'. 

IVB,  ...Working  Conditions  and  Liffe  Style  of  Jobs 

IVC,  .. .Entry  Hequlreraents  of  Jobs. .. . 

IVD.  ...Social  and  T^ch.*  Impact  on  Jobs.... 

IVE,       .Work  Success  and  Satisfaction. .. . 


Career  Education 
.  Ibwentory 
>  Grade  5 


12,6,10,21,20,26 
19.l8,27.30,U,l6 

23,25,7,29.8. 
5,'9.28,17^22,24 


6  to  12 
4  6  to  12 
6  to  12 
6  to  12  I 
6  to  12 


Not  applicab! 
Not  applicib 
Not  applicab 
Not  applicab 
Not  applicab 


*Same  viriables  as  described  under  Self-Awarenes*.  i.e.,  treatment  variables  1.1,  1.2,  1.3.  aqd  1.6.  respective^ 


mBI£  h 


A  Dcicrlptlve  Profile  of -the  Trcatanent  Variables  «nd  Qutcboe  Queetioiui  for  Grade  5 

■  .   :  ^l'^   ^ 


Variables  or 

-^•tiona 


IhatruipeDt 


Iiiatrunent 
Queation(8) 


ss  -  VACE 
•neta  -  Teacher  Ibaerviee 
as  -  frojeet  Associates 


enass  -  Career  Planning  Centers 

•ft*  .  . 

fecejis  -  Counseling 

•Aess  -  Mini-Grailtd 


Teacher.  < 

^.ueatic^mi^r* 
Grades  3  ud  5 


1  and  2 

6  ' 


8 


Rrtentlal      Frequency  Counts  Standard 
Range         (If  Appropriate)     liban  :<vLaMon 
1    2    3    U   5   ■ 


2  to  10 
1  to  2 
1  ^o  5 


1  to  2 


o  Describe  Current  Activities.... 
o  Describe  Current  Inte:^ats . . : . 
tive  Attitude  Tovard  ^elf  


90rcea  that  ^fluence  Devel. 
r 


Career  Education 
Inventory 
Grade  5 


i,5fe7U7,51,35,53T*»2r 


U9»35.U1 


33,5'*,39,53.37,3i* 
Thoae  items  used,: 
lA  plus  3U,38,50j 

Ui*,U8,55,52t32,UO 


0  to  10 
0  to  6 
'llkto  U2 
*S^5  to  15 


eness  -  VACE 
ftreiiess  -  Teacher  Inservice 
larcnesd     Project  Associates 


rcness  ^  Careri^  Planning  Centers 
rareness  -  Utll.  of  ^Cannunity  Res. 
fareness  •  Mini-Grants 


Teacher 
Quest  ioi&  ire 
Grades  3  e&d  S 


Not  .applicable 

U.55 

5.07  ' 

8  3. 

.  1.27  • 

0    U    U    1  2 

3-09 

1,14 

5  0 

5.00 

/ . 

D.OO 

Not^^yplicsble 

6.6U- 

2.01 

Not  ^;rplicable 

4.61 

1.^0 

Rot  applicable 

29.92 

U.30 

Not  applicable 

11/89 

1 

10  and  11 


2  to'^lO      Not  applicable  ^.•45 


Is  ind  Abilitieia  of  Jobs. 


1 


j)g  Conditions  and  Life  i^tyle  of  Jobs  .i  ,  Career  Education 

'fc^Itoventory 

Hequlreiaents  of  Jobs....  /  Grade  5 


it  and  T«*^h.  lopact  on  Jobs.. 
Success  and  Satisfaction  


12,6,10.21.20,26 

19tl8.27,30.Url6 

23.25,7;29,8.ll 

3,9,2fl»17,22.JU 

13tl5tltl^.2.3 


6-to  12 

Not  applicabLe 

9.93  ' 

1.5U 

6  to  12 

Not  applicable 

8.96 

1.31 

6  to  12 

Not. applicable 

9.50 

6  to  12 

Not  applicable 

"  9.0? 

6  to  12 

/Not  applicable 

8.86 

1.36 

rs  as  dStribed  under  Self jAwareness .  i.e.,  treatjfient  variables  1.1,  1.2,  1.3, 

.    5i  s 


1.4.  and  1.6,  respectively 

,  t 

5 


J  TABI*  5 

A  Dcicrlptlve  Profile  of  th«\wat^nt  Vvl^Xei  «id  OitcoM  ftueitloM  for  Grade 

 ' — •  • —  :  -Tor     '  " 


treatMnt  Vmr tables  or' 
OutcottB  Queatlona 


LutriMnt 
quettloo(t} 


-I^\entlal 
Ranf  e 


Pnfcueocy 

A   2  3 


1.1  Self  /WaBeneii  •  VACB 

1.2  SaULAtmreiwaa  -  teacher  Xnservlce 


1.3  S^  Avartneaa  -  Project  AatocUt«a. 

l.U  Sir  Avarvaeee  -  Career  PUanlflf  Centeri 

1.9  Self  Avajheneee  -  ComuMline 

1.6  Self  Ayareoeaa  -  MUl-Cranti 


■ot  Hiaaured 
Teachar  Quae . 

Oradae  8  A^O  *  1 

Teacher  Qtiae.. 

Qradea  6  4  2A  ^ 

Career  Ed.  Itovea-  * 

tory.  Grade  8        '  C  ^100 

Casaer  Ed.  Bxven- 

toiy.  Grade  8  ^  lt9 

Teacher  Quea. 

Oradee  8  &  10  8 


1V2      ^l»0  58 
1  to  3^J'    17  25  12 
1  to  5        37  31  19 
1  to  jf'       66  Z6  k 
1  to  2 


XA.  . .  .^ility  to  Oeeerlbe  Current  Abllitlea . 

IB.  ...Ability  to  Oeecrlba  Current  Ihtereete. 

K.  .  .Itere  PDtlUXlAttltude  Towd  Self. . . . 

ID.  ...Itooifi  Forces  that  Influence  Devel. 


Career  Education 
Xbventoiy 
Grade  8 

(Cn-0B8) 


62-63  thru  7M5  0  to  20 

77-78  thni  89-90  0  -to  20 

62,65, ...K93,9*t9e  /O  to  3U 

U7,U9,....^6l  8  to  32 


Mot  ^li 
Rot  appU 
.Ifot  appU 
Hot  avfli 


«2.1  Career  Airareneea  -  VACE 

•2.2  Career  Avareneea  •  Teacher  Iniervicc 

^.3  Career  Awareness  -  Project  AfS||iates 

ee.U  Career  Avareness  •  Career  FUnning  Centers 

2.9  Career  Airareneas  -  Util.  of  Coozmmlty  Res. 

«2.6  Career  Awareness  -  Mini -Grants 


Hot  measured 


Career  Ed.  Inven. 
Teacher  Ques. 
Gradee  8  and  10 


101,102; 
10,U 


k  to  20 


Not  I9pl 


IVA. 
IVB. 
IVC. 
IVT. 
IVB. 


...Duties  and  /ftiilities  of  Jobs   ^  "^^ 

!\worklng  Conditions  and  Lifestyles  of  Jobs... 
...Sntiy  Require^nts  of  Joba... 
...Uocial  and  Tech.  Itapact  on  Jobs... 
. . . .Work  Success  and  Satis fact ion. . . 


Career  Education 
Biventory 
/  Grade  8 

(CEI-0R8) 


3 p 11,19,23,31 
20,21,27, U4,lU 
2,10,16,22,39 
^,12,15,19,26 
8,9,19,28,38 


5  to  10  '  Hot  appl 
5  to  10       Hot  apv(l 

9  to  10 


TABI£  3 


A  Descriptive  Profile  of  the  Treat«5iit      lib  let  tad  Outcooe  Queitlooi  for 


Grade  8 


lible«  or 


Instnnent 
Queitl6n(8) 


Potential 
Range 


PrequfDcy  Count  a 
(If  ApproprUte) 

1   2    3  5 


Standard  ' 
Mean  Deviation 


reoaaa  ^  VACE 
ranasa  -  Teacher  Inaervlce 
maaa  -  Project  ^aoclatea 
ranaea  -  Career  Plannloa  Centera 
renaee  7  Caunaeliog 
maaa  -  Mlnl-Granta 


Mot  Msaiured 
Teacher  Qvea.; 
Gradea  8  4  10^/ 
Teacher  Quea.  ^  ^ 
Qradea  8  4  10 
Career  Ed.  Inven- 
tory, Grade  8 
Career  Ed.  inven- 
toiij  Grade  8 
Teacher  Qdea. 
Gradea  8  4  10 


I 

'  U 
100 

109 

8 


l»to  2 
1  to  5 
1  to  5 
1  to  5 
1  to  2 


1*0  58 

17  25  V2  10  2 

37  31  15  8  3  . 

66  26^  U  1  1 


.30 

2.33 

.88 

2.07 

,  1.09 

1.U2 

.72 

I.Sh 

.50 

9-19 

6.06 

3.03 

2U.96 

3.3U 

2U.20 

2.75 

»ty  to  Diecrlbe  Current  Abllltlea. 
tty  to  Diaorlbe  Current  intereata. 


fbaltlva  Attitude  Tovard  Self. 
Fbrcea  that  SufliiOTe  Devel; 


Career  Education 
Inventory 
Gradi6  8 

(CEI-GR8) 


.62-63  thru  7U-75  0  to  20  Wot  ^liceble 

77.78  thru  89-90  0  to  20  Hot  appUctble 

62,65,... 7U,93,9U,96  0  to  3**  »ot  applicable 

U7,U9,%...,6l  8  to  32  Hot  appUcible 


iifar«neai>  -  VACE 
Hvaranete  -  Teacher  Iniefvlcc 
bvareneee  -  Project  Aaaoclatea 
kraraneaa  -  Career  Flannlnt  Ce^tera 
^rarenett  ^  Utll.  of  Cooniunlty  fes. 
-  Ninl-Oranti 


Not  seaaured 


Career  Ed.  Iftven. 
Teacher  Que a. 
Oradea  8  and  10 


101, ;oe; 

10,U 


U  to  20       Not  applicable 


0.31 


1.68 


•  and  /tollltlea  of  Job». 

Lnc  Condltlona  and  Llfeatylea  of  Joba...    Career.  Education 
^  ItoventQry 
R.<mli««nt.of  Jobs...  '  Oradejg^ 

1  and' Tech.  topact  on  ^oibc,, 

Succeaa  and  Satlorictiun. . .  . 


3»ll,l9,23,3i; 
20,21,27,  U4,lU 

i  .2,10,16,22,39 
7, 12, 1;, 19,20 
6,9»l9,28,38 


5  to  10 

Not  appllc^le 

7.?3, 

.79 

5  to  10  . 

Not  applicable 

r.91 

1.10 

5  tio  10 

Not  applicable 

6.59 

.3:. 

5  to  10 

Net  applicable 

7.50 

1.22 

5  to  10 

Not  appUcable 

6.^5 

.90 

ERIC 


54 


Trtatnent  Variiblai  or 
OuteoHf  ^stlooi . 


TABU  IKvOOC^Mwd) 


Qk)tttioc(8) 


Potential 
Ruge  . 


3.1  Dec.  V^khm  -  ^Deciding"  mterlaU 

3.2  Die.  mklag  -  "Oteisioo  Mikiag"  Miterials 
a.3  D»e.  Mklns  -  Job  O 

•3.U  D»e.  Miking  -  Carttr  FUming  Ctnters 


TfActaer'diMt. 

6  li  10 
Ttachar  QiMs. 

Cr.  8  A  10 
Carttr  Ed. 
IByantdiy-Gr.  8 


6  / 
108 


 3^ 

1  to  2 

1  to  2 

1  to  2 


lt«q>Mney  Ccui 


1^ S8 
10  88 
79  19 


VA.    ...AbUity^to  A«soc.  AbiUtiei  with  Fbii.  SuccmI 


VB.  »^.AbiUty  to  AMOC.  tottrcsts  with  Fdm.  Suceast 

VC.  ...fbility  %o  Uie  SourcM  of  C*r«fi'*^»c.  HOifl^  Bafo 

VD.  ...Itoow  Abo\i  ^t«pi  in  Career  FUaning 

VE.  ...More  ActlW  Lavolved  in  Career  Dec.  Making 


Career  BOuea- 
tloQ  mventory 
Grade  6 

(CCI-GI6) 


nff-8*"tEru  " 

7^76 
77-79  thru 
89-91' 

13.25.30  ; 

l.U.5.35.»^ 
60.95.97 


0  to  15 
0  to  15 
5to^ 
f  to  10^ 
9  to  35 


Hot  ^ppliciblf 
Rot  applicibU 
Hot  appUcibK 
ilot  applic^K 
Hot  applicibi 


#5.1   naeeMnt  ftAi. -Career  POaiming  Centeri 
♦5.2  naceiMnt^l^.^CoupieUng 
««5.3   piace^ni  I^p.-Utii.  of  Coon.  R«i. 


VZIA. 
VI1B. 


...Ability  to  Use  Work  Related  Sources 
...More  taidXX  lli.Appiyi^  for  end  Aeceptii 


iti^ 


1  Career  Bduca-   [  6.33.37.U1.U5     5  to  10 
;<*...^^Ser°'^"i2U.29.3U.^       5  to  10 


Hot  appUcibl 

Hot  (lipUcibl 

 fc  

/ 


•Sane  variables  ai  described  under  8elf -Awareness, 

j:rtrtr4S:  ri"4^"":-Caree,  Eduction  inventory  .e  ocorc.:  Veo 

Teacher  Questionnaire  Vould  be  juit  the  ott>ositc. 


■  1  and  lib  •  2, 


tabu'  3  (contlnutd) 


ikl««     "Dtcidiiv**  Muter lalsj 


^iBg  -  Carter  flaiBlne  Centers 

lity  to  Aetoc.  /OiiUties  with  Rjerr^Succeee 
^Ity  to  Aesoc.  Interests  with  PDii.  Succeee 
Uty  to  Use  Sourcee  of  Career  Dec .  HyOng  JSato 
i  ;^out  Steps  In  Career  Plsnnlng 
Aetlvely  Diwolved  In  Career  Dec  Making 


Teacher  ^s. 

.  Cr.  8  &  10 
Aacher  Ques. 

Gr.  8  4  IX) 
Career  Ed. 

mventory^.  8 


Career  Bduea- 
tlon  Aiventory 
Grade  8 

(CEI-OftB) 


XtaetnoMnt 
Ctuest^oii(s) 

i^vemA*x 
Range 

  f  ' 

FreauBncy  Counts 
(If  Appropriate) 

1  a  :5  ^  5 

Mian 

standard  ^ 
Deviation 

.  1  to  2  ' 

10  88 

1,89 

d 

1  to  2 

"10.88 

1-.89 

108 

1  to  2 

79  19 

1.19 

.U) 

fTSS-Bi^t&u 
7U-76 

0  to  15 

Not  appUeab\e 

l.UO 

1.07 

77-79  thru 
89-91 

0  to  15 

Not  applicable 

.88 

1.03 

32,U0 

5  to  10 

not  applicable 

6.99' 

1.03 

1»U,535.»42 

5  to  10 

Not  applicable 

7.80 

.1.26 

U6,»*8,... 
60,95,97 

9  to  35 

ftot  applicable 

2*6.38 

5.03 

J' 


iBt  frmp,'Q9J^w  Planning  i:enters 
•at  ^p.«CofunseI^  .f 
lint  Jtcp.-Utll/ of  Coora.  Res. 

adU  in  /*^lyu«  fo,  ^  V^c^ilW  J<*...  .  Or.4.  8     '  ,   \2U.29.3U.36.U3   5  to  10 


NoyLppUctble  7-37  -■-'^ 
Itot.ppllc.ble  7.2U 


H^l^g  aa  dawrlbad  under  Self-Awu-en#.*. 

StL"  fJlSuS  ^SS::  ri::.'^t"'c.rc.r-Educ.tlo„>v^tory  be  ocorcd:  Ye, 

fStloimalre  would  be  ^ust  the  opposite .  , 


3 


m  1  and  ilo  «  2f  ifhlle  thi 


W  - 


r 


TABLE  6 


A  Deicrlptlvc  Profile  of  th^rtatoent  .Vwliblei  and  Outcone  Quaajlons  for  Grade  10  ^i; 


Treat^nt  Variables  or 
Outccne  Quest  lont 


"Inatniaent 


UUtnaent  Potential 
QueatloD(a)  Ran^e 


Frequency  Co 

<If  Approprli 
1     2     3  ■ 


1.1 
1.2 
1.3 
l.U 
1.5 
1.6 


Sij^lf  Avmreneae 
Self  Aamreneaa 
Self  Ayareaeaa 
Self  Aifkrcneaa 
Self  Avareneaa 


.  VACE 

Teacher  ItoeervlQe 
Project  «^aocUtea 
Career  nanniiiB  Centera 
CoiSkeeUoi 


Self  Avaz^neaa  -  Minl-Oranta 


Hot  Mtaaured 

Teacher  Quea.-Cr.8  h  10  1 

Teacher  Quea.-Gr.S  &  10  *^ 

Career  Ed^  Ssvent.-Qr.  10  133 

Career  Ed.  Davent.-Or.  10  1m| 

Teacher  Quee.-Gr. 8  &  10  Q 


1  to  2 
1  to*5 
1  to  5 
1  to  5 
1  to  2 


26 
7 
U5 
6U 
72 


9»» 
31 
33 
U2 
U8 


10 


lA 

ic 
o 


..  .Ahiilty  to  Describe  Current 

AblUtUa... 
.i  ./a)ility  to  Describe  :>irrcnt 

Interests. .  • 
...Itore  Ibtfltlve  Attitude  TomMrd  Self, 
.r^nwirs  Forces  that  Ihfluence 

Develcgpaent ... 


Career  Education 
Inventory  — 
Grade  10 


77-^  thru  98-99  '     0  to  32 
101-lOe  thru  122-123   '0  tp  32 
77,80,.... 98.126.129.131  lU  to  Ii6 
56.58... ..76  ItoiA 


Boti^wUe^ 
Jfot  appUeil 
Mot  i^Uefli 
Rot  aivlicil 


2.1 

2.2 

?.3 
2.U 

2.5 
2.6 


Not  Deasure^ 


Career  Awareness  -  VACE 
Career  Aviu'eness  •  Tfacher  Inservlee 
career  Awareness  -  project  AssoclaUe  / 
Career  Awareness  -  Career  Tlanhlng^  CenteriL  „^    ^    *  i 

Career  Awareness  -  UtlUtatlon  of  (Career  Ed.  Invent.  \ 

Coomunlty  Resources  \Tcacher  «5ues.Or.aaiO| 

Career  Awareness  -  Mlnl-Granta 


13'*,135, 
10,11 


U  to  20 

( 


Hot  appllfld 


IVA 
IVB 

IVC 
IVD 

IVE 


...Duties  and  Ahltltlei  of  Jobs... 

...Worliine  Conditions  and  life  Stylos  of 

Jobs...  * 

..^Entry  Requlrei&snts  of  Jobs... 

.^  .Social  and  TecWtolcgical  £apact  on 

Jobs... 

..  .Work  Success  and  S^tiofaetion. . . 


Career  Educatl^ 
Itaventory 
Grade  10 


^  U,23,J§,%50,5U 
2,6,2U,3!*,V»27 

17,31,<*3.'*7,U9,52 
U,12,lii»i,l6,30,37 

18 .25,29,32 1*2,^5 


6  to  12 
6  to  12 


Hot  avpllceJ 

not  mppiic^ai 

Hot  appUcifl 
Hot  appllcil 


A  Dtffcr 


Iptlve  profile  of  the  Tre»t«eat  Virirtlei  and  Outcome  Questlbiw  ft>r  Grtdc  10 


Vtfiablta  or' 
tiMttioiu 


InstruDMint 


Hxstrunent  Poten^lml  Prequincy  Count  Standard 
(tuettion(8)        Riini  (If  ApproprUt*).    Mitn  DtvUtlon 

12      3      »      5  :  


biiv«neas  -  VACE 
KMTjUitss  -  Teacher  Itaservice' 
tommiss  -  Project  AssocUtes  . 
Itfimtes  -  Career  PlA^ilfle  Centers 
iMttraness  -  CoiMuelliv 
Kirareness  -'Mini-Grants 


Hot  MBasuired  ,  , 

Teacher  Q!a#». -Or .8  4  10  1  i  Jo  1 

Teacher  Ques  .-0r.8  4  10  } 

Career  Bd^  ttvent.-ar.  10  133  i  to 

Career  Ed.  Davcnt .-Gr.  10  1U|  1  to 

Teacher  Ques. -Or .8  4  10  5  1  to 


1.76 
2.82 

2.13 
I.6I1 
l.UO 


.Ik 
.32 
1.13 

.87 

.30 


Uity  to  Describe  Current 
UltUs... 

Uity  to  Describe  tMrrent 
Urests  • « « 

r«  Itsltive  Attitude  Toward  Self. 
Dvs  Forces  that  Uifluenge' 


Career  Education 
Inventory  * 
Grade  10  * 


77-78  thru  56-99 
161-lOe  thru  122-123 

r,8o  98,126,129,131 


*56,58,. 


..76 


0  to 

0  to 
lU  to 

1  to 


Hot  stoUcable 

Hot  9{pplSXetSDle 
Hot  ^licable 
Hot  applicable 


13.08 
15.62 
35.03 
3U.36 


3.19 
U.U5 
5.26 
U.81 


^ot  oeasured 


r  Avaranass  -  VACC 
r  Mrartnass  -  Teacher .  Zneervice 
T  Avmrenass  -  Project  Aisociateo 

r  Asrareness  -  Career  Planning  Centcre      ^  ^    ^  \ 

r  Awarenees  -  UtlUwtion  of  ^  (Career  Sd.  \ 
unity  Resources  ^:reacher  t^ies.0r.88a0| 

ir  Awareneo*  -  Mini-Grants 


'13**.135, 
10,11 


k  to  20 


Hot  appUcible 


ities  ai4  Abilities  of  Jobs.*'. 
\^kix^  Conditions  anu  Tlfc  Stylda  of 

itry  Requi^«iaonts  of  Joba.?^^ 
icial  and  lieohnolcglcal  Snpact.on 

irk  Success  and  S&t  1 0  fee 1 1  on . . . 


Career  Education 
Itavcntoryvv- 

(  Grade  10 


U,23.35.i*8,50,5U 
2.,6,2U,3U,36,27 


6  to  12 
6  to  12 

6  to  12 
6  to  12 


Hot  ivpl-Veable 
Hot  iiiplicable 

Hot^  applicable 
1  Hot^applic^le 


7.93 
9-99 

10. 

9.57 


.39 
.97 

1.29 
1.33 


17.31.U3.U7>9,52 
U,12, 14.16,30,37 

^  18,25,29,32, l42,U5       6  to  12       \not  applicable      10.3^  1-13 


♦  .  "f . 


Treatment  Variables  or 
OutcGMB  Questlonj. 


\  iDftruMiit  itotentiml  ftequta 
*     *    Qutitlon{i)      Range*/  '^(^'^^ 


3.1  Dee.  Miking  -  "Decldl^"  Material* 

3.2  Dee.  »«ikii«  -  "Dtclslon  MOlng**  Materials 

3.3  Dec.  Hiking  •  J6b-0  / 

•3.U  Dee.  MUing  -  Career  FLaoning  Cei^ers 


TeacRe>^ei.-Gr.  8  &  ID  5*** 
Teacher  ^e«.-Gr.  8  &  10  6 
Caiver  Ed!  Ibvent.-Gr.lO  lUl 


1  to  2  20  XOO 
1  to  2  .  20  ICQ 
1  to  2       92  28 


VA     .../toUity  to  Aasociatc  Abilities  wlth^j 

I^ssible  Success...  w 
VB     .../toility  to  Associate*  mterestl  with  Caraer 

fossihle  Success...  ^      .  Education 

VC     .../ttUity  to  Use  Sources  of  Career       [  Ittventoiv  ^ 

DaclsioD  Mikii«  Ihfonation. . .  Grade  10 

VD     ,..niovIedgf  about  Steps  in  Career 

naming .  •  • 
VE     ...More  Actively  Ittvolved  In  Caree^r 

Decision  Mating...    *  ^ 


77-79  thru  98-100 

0  to  2^ 

Hot  iB^oab] 

101-103  thru  12?-I2»i 
10,15,20,39.**0,53 

0  to  2U 

Hot  HipUcijij 

6  to  Id 

Hot  if^lteak: 

2,13,19,22,28,33 

6  to  12 

not  igpUc^ 

55,57  75.130 

12  to  -US 

Hot  ^Uca 

♦5.1   naecaant  Prep^-  -  Carter  Planning  Centers 
«5.2   FLaeeMnt  Prtp.  -  Cotmaeling  ^\ 
••5.3,^Plac^nt  Prep.  -  Utilization  of  coaainlty 
Resources 


VIJA  . .  .Ability  to  Use  Vork  Relisted  SoUrcea. . . 
VIIB  .  ...More  Skill  In  Applying and  ^ 
Accepting  Jobs. . .  X,^ 


Career  Education  1.8.9.38,Ul,'^l 
fiiventory-Or.  10  \  %7,21,26,i*i*,U6 


6  to  12 
6  to  12 


Not  ^iplic«b 
tffot  applicita 


♦same  varlablco  as  described  under  Self  Awareness. 
<MKSanc  variable  as  described  under  Career  .ivorene&s. 


TFor  the  troatraent  v^lables, 
from  the  Teacher  Queil 


ihoac  ierlvcd  froa  the  Career  Tdu^atlon  Inventory  vo-ild  be  scored:    Tes  -  ;1  and 
would  be  Just  the  oppbalte. 


TABLE'S  ^continued) 


i^mmt  Wltblei*  or 


Znitnjnnit  .Potentl*!^ 
Qu«stl(m(i )  Ruge 


^     (If  ApproprUftw) 


Mian  DtvUtlon^ 


Teachtr  Qu«i.-Gr.  8  &  10 
Teacher  Quei.-Gr.  8  &  10  ^^6 
career  Bd.  tovent.-Or.lD  X^l 


rmc.  mkim  -  "DicIcUi^"  Mater nai 
DM.  Itokiqc^^  'DiclilOD  MUtiJoe"  MaterUli 

toe.            -»J6b-0                                                                                                                                          ;  ^ 
JItc.  Mikli^  -  Career  FUiminc  Centeri   J\ 


1  to  2 
I  to  2 
1  to  2 


20 
20 
9B 


O  ftX) 

0  100(f 

e  '28 


1.83- 
1.83 


.12^ 
.17 
.US 


...Mblllty  to  AaioeUte  Abllltlei  wlth^, 

BMslble  Succeii...  1 

. .  .Ability  to  Associate  lotereiti  with  Career  . 

Ibailkle  Succeii^..  Education 

. .  .Ability  to  Uie  Source!  of  Career  !  Dsventory 

Oaeiaioo  liikii«  nifomatlon. . .  Q>«de  10  ^ 
...BwirUdtt  iSbout  Stepi  in  Career 


^lv#ly  Involved  in  Carior 
Didiaion  mkixi^**^ 


e 


njaeewnt  Vrep.  •  Career  Plaitnlne  Centeri 
naciinr  Prep.  -  Counaeling 
riacwnt  Prep.  -  Utillsmtlon  of  ^occnanlty 
Hi&oureei  •  ' 


r 


.More  Skill  m  Applying  for  and  Ihventory-Gr .  10     .7,^i,*Jo»-*^.*»o      o  v«  yr 


Accept  ini^  Jobi. 


1.2* 

.9B  , 


I  variables  as  described  undor.ic If  ^vareneie. 
itblc  aa  deacrVbed  under  Career  .«var«nec3 


0 

4 


IV|^^1C  oa   ^  '  ^  4 

r  the   ^..iv.d  fr«a  the  C^or  ria.atl.n  Invaptory  vcnli  be  .cored:  -  1  and. No  -  2^,  While 


tor  the  tAatnent  varlablei,  thoic  ^.erived  from  the  Ct^roor  r3a?atU^n 
f^cn  the  Teacher  Quettionnalre  vould  bi  Juit  the  oppoilte. 


J, 


ihoie 


77-79  thnV  96:100 

0  to  '2U 

Rot  i^lic^le 

2.53 

1.53  ' 

101-103  thru^l22-12U 

0  to  2U 

Hot  applicible^ 

a.  5? 

*  2,20 

10,15»20,39.»*0,53 

6  to  12 

Rot  HV^^*^^ 

8.5^ 

1.28  ' 

2a3»19.22»28.33 

6  to  12 

"  Rot  applicibia 

979 

1,22 

12  to  i»d 

Not  ^UciOiU 

33-82 

6.59 

V 


(>0 


1± 


y  TABUB  7  ^ 


^Outcome  Questions 


A  Descriptiye  Profile  of  the  Treatment  Variables  ai^  Outccane  Questions  for  Grades  11  and  1 

Sastrument  FtequencV  Coui 
Questions         (If  Approprtil 

12 


Ibstrunent 


1«    Xhovledse  of  H&v  to  Find  Out  / 
About  lUob  Requirements    ^  / 

^  ■   ■ 

2 .  JQiovledge  of  Hov  to  Find  Out 
About  Job  Openings  ^ 

3.  Khowledge  of  Hov  to  Fill 
J<^  ^^llc&tlons 

U.    Khovledge  of  Training  and 
fijUic^^l^onal  Meeds 

3,    Listing  Courses  in  School 
thA  WiU  be  Helpful 

6.  Listing  Agencies  in  Ccununlty 
^  That  Can  Help*  •  •  • 

7.  Listing  ^hool  I^rsonnel. .  .Who 
CanHelpT.. 

8.  ^.  ...Future  Plans.,... 

9  Relation  of  States  Flans. 

to  Life ' s  Career .... 


PLftCEMENT'  mOTtCES 

— ^ — -  " 

Questionnaire  for 
Grades  10,  IH^ 
and  12 


1  J12  106  84 


5 

25 

77  75 

4- 

lU 

61  81 

8 

93  ^ 

6 

26 

f*  88 

21 

20 

2  li«2 

22    32  166 


*H0  data  related  to  Treatment  Variables  were  collected  for  this  particular  groi;^  of  students^    Also,  tha  relation* 
indicated  questions  and  the  Outcooe  questions  designated  as  falling  under  Outcome  Area  VII  -  Pl4cement  la  tetiubus 


^N«A«  is  used  to  designate  not  applicable. 


Gi 


pa 


TABLE  7 


A  Descriptive  Profile  of  th*  Treatment  Variables  a^d  Outcome  Questionr  for  Grades^  11  and  12 


\  Q:uettions 


-  V 

Instrunent 


irltdge  othpw  to  rind  (Xit 
Hit  Job  Raquir^nents 

mUdgfiMf  How  to  Find  out 
ut  Job  openings. 

wledge  of  How  to  Firk  CXit 
^^Xicatitet  ^ 

nrUdg^f  Training  and 
national  Needs  & 

iting  Courses  in  School 
it  WiU  be  Helpful 

.  .* ". 

iti^  Agencies  in  Conpunity 
kt(can  Help. ... 

* 

iting  School  Bsrsonnel. .  .Who 
I  Help. ... 

•future  Plans ....  / 

^•Belation  of  States  Flans 
Life  *  a  Career .... 


placemem:  niAcniicES 

.  Questionnaire  for 
Grades  10,  11, 
and  12 


Zhstruittent     s  Frequency  Coui^ta  Standard 
Questions         {it  fi^rcfptUte)      Mean  Leviation 
1     2     ^     k  5  


3' 
U 
5 
6 
T 
8 
9 


1  12-106  Oh   17  3M  .7U 

U   32  105   64   15  3.25  .85 

3    7  60  9»*   56  3.88  .88 

5   25  ^77  75   38  3'53'^  -98 

k   lU  61  81  60  3.81  .97 

%  ■  / 

8  52  93   U9*  18  3.08  .96 

^6  63  88   37  3.56^  .99 

21  20     2  lii2    35  N.A.**  N.A. 

22  32  166  2.66  .65 


b»  wl*ted  to  Treatoflii;  vAiables  were  collected  fpt  this  particular  Rro\xp  of  students.  Also,  the  reUtiOMhip  between 
tterSeatio™  I^d^e  Ou^coe  questions;  designated  a,  falling  under  Outgone  Area  PUcement  i.  tenuou.,  at  b4»t. 

ie  tised  to  designate  not  applicable.  .  » 


the 


Gi 


ERIC 


'  TABLE  9  ^  ^ 

Tre»tiaeftt-Cooq>iirltomiBrmq>  Blffcrcnpc.  per  Outcome  Queetlen/Outcooe  Are*  for  Grad#  3 

— T  \  —  1  ^  '.  '~  '  '   .           ^       /  ^ 

^er                 Outcow  Question                             Group  Mean  Group  Mean  t  -  Values  p  >  Values  ^  - 

— ' — '  :  ^  ^                                   ,  T  "      -  •    •:  ■ 

i       u  ...milty  to  Describe  Curreot  Abllltlee...      7-92       .    7.3i*^|.^.  1.6?  <.10 

IB  ...Ability  to  Describe  Current  Interests...       5-39           5-3**     |  -28  <  -78  * 


'  4 


3i2.27  31.75  -63    .         <'53  ^ 

ID  ...Ktoows  Forces  that  Dafluence  DBveloppent. .    \\.^  lO.Sif  3.6U      ^  <.01 


IC  ...More  PosltjL^  Attitude  Toward  Self... 


/ 

*  *  -  '  ■  ^ 

IV      iVA  . .  .'irftles  and  itt>illt lea  Related  to  Jotos ...  9-37 

IVB  ...Wdrklng  Conditions  and  Life  styles  8.11  8.^     ^    *     1.75  <-08  .  ■ 

of  Jobs ...  *  *•  3 

tvc  !  .-Entry  Requirements"  of  Jobs,  w  7.23 

IVD  ...Social  snd  Technological  Itepact  on  7.77 
Jobs. . . 

IVE  ...Work  Success 'and  Satisfaction...  8.32 


9:U3  • 

^  .i*0 

<.69 

8.^ 

1.75 

<.08  . 

6.95 

1.52 

<.X3« 

8.25 

2'2f» 

<.03 

7.98 

2.01 

<*05 

.   .  —  —  ■  .    -  K' 

•The  ••nple  sizes  upon  which  the  Indicated  Man*  are  bwed  »«  l68  Mid  W;,  respectively.  '  • 

«Hrhe  values  specified  for  the  Bultlvarlate  test,  are  equivalent  to  the  .oa«hat  oore  familiar  two-^anple  f on,  d 


Go- 


.4        ■                                 '  T       .  ■ 

*  • 

-           ■  • 

i 

t» 

■ 

.  0' 

* 

TABLE  9  . 

-  .  

TreAtment-^omparlion  Groi^  i)lff4rcnce«  per  Outcome  ^itlon/Outcome 

Area  for  Grade  3 

h    \  \  — ■ — < — ■  ■   - 

♦    •  • 

Outccne  Question 

«Tre«tBtfnt 
Gr^  Hean 

sCooparison 
Group  Mean  t 

»  Values 

p  Values 

««Mativariate 

T^  -  -Value 

p  -  Value 

Ik  \ .  .Ability  to  Describe  Current  Abilities. . . 

7.92 

7.3»* 

1.67 

<.10 

• 

IB  ...Ability  to  Describe  Current  Interests. v 

5!  39 

5.3»f 

.28 

<.78 

5-83 

<  .01      .  . 

Kj  t..ltor,5  Positive  Attitude  Toward  Self... 

*  32.27 

31.75 

.63 

<-53 

TO  ...KkioSv  Pbrces  that  Influence  Development 

. .  11.98 

10. 8U 

3.6I* 

^  <.01 

IVA  ...Duties  and  Abilities  ReUted  to  Jobs..,. 

If 

9.37 

<.69 

IVB  ...Working  Conditions  and  Life  Styles 
of^  Jobs ... 

IVC  . .  .Entry  Requirements  oft..Jobs. . .  s 

8.U 
7.23 

8.U8 
6.95 

1.75 
1.52 

<.08  ' 
<.13 

< 

3.17 

<.01 

■% 

IVD  .-.Social  and  Technological  Xtapact  on- 
*  Jobs... 

1 

8.25. 

1 ' 

2.2U 

<.03 

I 

I 

•       ■  ^. 

IVE  ...Work  Success  and  Satisfaction* • . 

8.32  • 

7.98 

2.01 

<.05 

i 

0 

sMVla  sizes  upon  which  the  indicated  means  are  based  are  I68  and  W;,  respectivel:^^^^ 
values  V<=^f^f^  .f°^  *he  multivariate  tests  are  equivalent  tc  the  so^t  iaore  familiar  two-s^ipU  form  of  Hotelling^s      Jest:  ; 


G 


ERIC 


G4 


^        .  ^         •       tabu;  10     '  .  \'  ' 

'        Treatment-CoB^arUao  Group  Dl«erence»  per^Outcooe  Quest lon/Outc(»  yo-ea  for  Grade  5 

 '■ — '      '  "  •  . 

.«Tre«tMnt  •Coc^^ieon 

Tier     ^  *    ^  outcome  Question  Group  Mew     Group  Me«n     t  -  Value.e     p  >  Valuee 


lA 

...Ability  to  Describe  Current /bllitles. . . 

6.82 

.57 

.  <.57 

IB 

^..Ability  to  Describe  Current  Interests... 

U.6l 

<.52 

IC 

...Itore  Positive  Attitude  Toward  Self... 

29.92 

29.89 

s  <.96 

ID 

...Knows  Forces 'that  Influence  DeveLopnent. . . 

11.89  ^ 

U.U6 

l.UO 

IVA 

%  ■ 

...Duties  and  Abilities  Related  to  Jobs.*. 

9.93 

'10.09 

.68 

v  <  .50 

IVB 

...Working  Conditions  and  Ufe  Styles  of  Jctos... 

8.96 

.  9-1^ 

.82 

IVC 

...Entry  Requlreacnts  of  Jobs... 

9.50 

9.75 

1.38 

<  .17 

IVD 

...Social  and  Technological  Dnpact  omJobs-.. 

9.06 

9.32 

1.20 

'  IVE 

..  .Work  Success  antj  Satisfaction 

8.86  ^. 

9.0U 

.88 

<.38 

•Che  ailtiiple  clzes  upon  which  the  indicated  m«fans  are  based  are  193  56.  respectively. 

«Thc  values  specified  for  th«  nuUlvarlate  te.'ts  are  equivalent  to  the  iooewhat  more  f«rillar  two-sample  Xora  o 

/ 

bi) 


v1 


TABIfi  10  ^ 
Treatoeat-Compwlioo  Group  Differences  per  Outcone  Questlon/Outcow  Area  for  Grade  5 


••Milt  Ivar  late 


5^* 


Outeocae  Quit  t  ion 


«Treataent     «Coiiiparlidii  ••^It 
Group  Mean     Group  Mean     t,-  Values     p  -  Values      f  -  Value  ' 


lA 

Ahliltvito  Describe  Current  Abilities* 

6.6i*  . 

6.82 

•57, 

<.5T 

IB 

...Ability  to  Describe  Current  Interests... 

U.6i 

U.50 

.6U 

<  .52 

IC 

•  *.ltore  Positive  Atiltude  Toirard  Self... 

29.92. 

29.89 

'  .OU 

<  .96 

H) 

...Klxnrs  Forces  that  Influence  Developocnt . . .  ^ 

U.89 

U.^ 

l.UO 

<  .16 

IVA 

...Duties  and  Abiul^eT Related  to  Jobs... 

9.93 

10.09 

.68 

<  .50 

IVB 

. .  .Working  Conditions  and  Life  Styles  of  Jobs . . . 

8.96 

^.lU 

*  ;'82- 

"  <  .Ul 

IVC 

. .  .Entry  Rcquir^ents  of  Jobs ... 

9.50 

1.38 

<  .17 

tm 

. .  ^Social  and  Technological  Lnpact  oh  JobsS-i . 

9.06 

'  9.32 

1.20 

<.23 

\ 

IVE 

i 

...Work  Success  and  Satisfaction 

8.86 

*  9.0U 
—  - — 1 — 

.88 

•  <.3e 

.70 


<V59 


\  .61 


<.7: 


be  ■ample  olies  upon  which  the  indicated  means' »re  baced  are  193   Mid  'j6,  respectively, 
he  value.  Spyclfled  for  the  nultlvarlate  ,te.t,  «e  equivalent  to  the  somevh'at  «ore  f miliar  .two- aonple  fom  of  Hotelllng'.  l2  Te.f.    >  . 


Go 


Go 


ERJC 


TABM'.U 

^r«»t»tnt.CoiV*'l«on  blffercnces  p*r  OutSaa«^«tloii/CXitcoiw  Atm  for  Grade  8 


.Qatccme 


I     lA  ...Ability  to  Disorlbe  Current  Abilities... 
.  IB      . Ability  to  Dtserlbe  Cun^nt  Ikiter«sts * . . 

IC  .f.Mor*  Positive  Attitude  tqwurd  Self,*. 

ID  ...Kboire  Forces  tl^t  mflueiibe  Developafent*,. . 

IV   IVA    ...Duties  and  Al^^t let  Related  to  Jobs*.. 
IVB    ...Workup  Conditions  and  Llf;t  Styles  of  Jobs. 
IVC  .^.fistry  Requlreaihts  of  J6b»>. 
«  ivp~  ...Social  and  Tcehnolocieal Upact  on  J6bs... 
IV£    ...Work  Success  and  SatUfaetloD. . . 

V     VA    ...Ability  to  Associate  Allltles  vlth 

Possible  Success...^ 
VB    ...Ability  to  Aesoelii^  Interests  vlth 

Possible  Success...  i 
VC    ...AblUty  to  Use  Sources  of  Career  Declelc^  . 

Mikiii^  Jtofonatlon. . .  / 
VD    ...Ktoov  about  Steps  In  Career  Planning- 
VE    ...Ftore  Actively  Ihvolved  In  Career  Decision 

Making...  ^ 

/II  VIIA    ...Ability  to  Use  Work  Related  Sources... 
VIIB    ...l*>re  Skill  in  Applying  for  and  Accepting 
Jobs... 


«TreatMt  fCoi^arlsott 
Group  Mean     Grotqi  Msan   t  -  Values 


Values 


9.19 

2U.95 
2U.20 

U.3<* 
6.28 
2U.38 
23.74 

I  U,06 
.Ul 
.9? 
92 

<.3$ 
<.36 

7.53 
f  01 

6.59 
7  SO 

6.U5 

7.32 

6.80 
7.Wf 
6.U0 

.1.38 
1.52 
IM 
.27 

>  .32 

<.16 
^•79 
.  <.75 

l.M) 

.96. 

2M 

<.02 

.88 

i  .32 

-'.75 

7.80 

^^30 
7.5U 

'  1.68 
1.16 

<.io 
^.27 

26.38 

26.20 

.20 

7.37 

7.52 

\78 

<.'»3 

7.23 

t.2U 

.03 

•The  ssmplc  sizes  upon  whl<A  the  Indicate^  neans  are  based  are  <?8  »nd  50,  respectively* 
^NKTho  veluca  specified  for  the  nultlvarlate  tests  are  equivalent  to  the  soMUhat  acre  familiar  tw-sanple  form  of  H 


♦ 


TABU  11 

tat»ent.CciV*«'i«oo  GroivDlfferencet  p#r  Outccoe  Quest loo/CXitcoi»  Ar«a  for  GnAt  8 


Outeoae  QtMstlon 


XA 
21 

3DB 
ZD 

VA 
VB 

VC 
VP 
VE 

VA 

VB 

vc 

VD 
VE 


[lA 
ZB 


•Ability  to  Dtaerlbt  Cuirtnt  Abilities... 
•Ability  to  Describe  Current  Zbterests... 
•Hare  Ibsitive  Attitude  Toward  Self. . . 
«]bftoira  forces  that  fiifluioce  Developaent. . . 

.Duties  and  AbiUties  Related  to  J6bs...^ 
.Vorkinf  Conditions  and  Life  Styles  of  Jobs. 

..Entry  BegiilrsMrats  of  Jdbs... 

> •Social  and  Technological  IkqMct  on  Jobs... 

^•Work  Success  and  Satisfaction... 

..Ability  tt^ Associate  Abilities  vlth 
^ssible  Success... 

•  .AbUity  t5  Associate  Itoterestt  with 

^seibls  Success •.• 
.•Ability  to  Use  Sources  of  Career  Decision 

Makii«  Xbfovvation^.. 
.  .I&ov  about  Steps  in  Career  Plannins--- 
.  .M>re  Actively  involved  in  Career  Decision 

Making- 

..Ability  to  Use  Work  Related  -So^orces... 

•  •Itore  SkiU  in  Applying  for  and  Accepting 

Jdbs  • .  • 


^reatant 
Group  Mian 

•CoiVarison 
Group  Hean  t 

-  Values 

p  -  Values 

r  -  v»iu«  p 

-  Value 

9.19 
6.06 
2i*.95 

oil  Of\ 

•  > 
U.3^ 
6.28 
24.30 

4.06; 

.92 
.92 

<.69 
•  <.36 
<.36 

4.26 

.<,  -oi 

7.H 
7*91 
6.59 

7.32 

6.80 
7.I1U 
6.I4O 

1.38 
1.52 
1.U2 
.27 
.32 

<.06 
<.16 
^••79 
<.75 

1.52 

>• 

<19 

i\uo 

.96 

2.U» 

<.02 

.68 

6.99 
7.80 

.82 

7.30 
7.54 

.32 

1.68' 
1.16 

^.75 

<.W 
^.27 

2.U2 

\ 

\ 

.^.OU 

26.38 

26.20 

.20 

1 

7.37 
7.23 

7.52 
7*2k 

.78 
.03 

<.9e 

..31 

<.7k 

are  ^  and 

50,  respect|.vely 

■pie  alzea  upon  «hidi  the  uidicatea  r*«n«  are  D»»oa  m  ^  ■<»  w 
ralue.  .peolfled  for  the  tmatlvarlat.  to.t.  are  equivalent  to  the  .OMWhat  .or.  f«lUar  tvo-.-pl-  Tom  of  HoteUlnf.  Tej^- 


G 


ERIC 


G6 


Treataetit-CaHparlsoD  Orowp  Dlftterencts  p«r  Outcc 


Quegtion/OutcoM  Area  for  Grcd«  10 


Arta 


OutcGue  Question 


fTre^tMent  «Caiparle<m 
Groi^  Hi  an  Group  Mean 


t  -  Values  £ 


Values  - 


I  U 
XB 
IC 
iP 

IV  XVA 
IVB 
IVC 
IVD 

^  IVE 

V  VA 
VB 

vc 

VD 

VE 


VII  VIIA 
VIIB 


"^7  ^ 

..Ability  to  Describe  Current  Abilities... 
..Ability  to  Diserlbe  Current  Literssts.^.  'j^, 
..More  Itosltive  Attitude  Toimrd  Self... 
.  .Kbov  Ftorces  tliait  Ibfluenee  DevelqpBeot. . . 

..Duties  tod  Abilities  Related  to  Jobs... 
..Wdrkiiv  conditions  and  Life  Styles  of  Jobs... 
.  .aitry  Requirwewits  of  Jobs... 
.^Social  and  Tedmologic^l  Bipact  on  Jobs... 
..Work  Success  and  Satis ftot ion. . • 

..Ai^iUty  to  Associate  AbiUties  vlth 

Possible  Success... 
.  .Ability  to  Associate  Interests  with 

Possible  Success... 
.  .)a>ility  to  Usife  Sources  or  Career  DecUion 

tWdAg  mfoiaation... 
..moi^dge  ^out  St^.ln  Career  Planning... 
.  .Itfore  Actively  involved  ih  Career  Decision 

MilOnt... 

. . .  ^ility  to  Use  Work  HeUted  Sources 
...Jtore  SkiU  in  Applyine  for  and  Accepting 
Jobs 


13.08 
15.63 
35.03 

3*' 3b 

l3.6i* 
15f77 
33.^1 

33/  5^, 

.98 

1.82 
98 

<.33  1 
\     <'85  I 
<-07  I 
<r.33  J 

7.9t 

9.99 
10. M» 

9.57 
10.3U 

7.77 
5.89 

9^.77 
10.09 

1.05 

.61  ; 

:S 

•  1.22 

<.38 
<.22 

2.53 

2.09 

1.6U 

<.10 

2.59 

2-55 

<.90  j_ 

8.56 

8.U8 

.37 

<.n 

9-T9 
33.82 

9.75 
3^.30 

.20 
.Ul  * 

10. U 
10,03 

10.50 
9.8U 

1.86 
1.06 

^.06  s 
<29  . 

•Th.  sanple  iUoa  up<«  i*lch  the  indicated  Betns  ar.  bated       120;«nd  lA.  .^^^ 

values  specified  fbr  the  ...Itlvarlato  te.U  arc  enulv^W^t  to  the  .c«eWhat  »ore  f«aifa,  tvo.«n,pl.  fon.  of 
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TABID  12 


XrtBXM^^  Oroup  Biffrenc..  W  Outc—  QuatiWOutcoM  Area  for  Gr«d«  10 


VA 
VB 

vc 

V!) 

vs 

VA 
VB 

VB 
VE 


OutcGM  QuMtion 

T 


•treatnent  •Ccapariion 
Orow  NiU  Group  Mean 


Values  p; 


•fMiltivariate 
yaluta         -  V^m 


t 


p  -  Value 


13*08 


9.97 

2.53 

2.59 

8.56 

'  •9-79 
33-82 


10.11 

10.03 


1.06 


i;i»8 


.79 


10.50 
9.8U 


1.86 
1.06 


3.02 


<.38 


.2C 


...AbUlty  to  Deieribe  Current  AblUtlea... 
...Ability  to  peeeribe  Current  fiitereats... 
...Itore  ftaitive  Attitude  To^mrd  Self... 
•  /.ttkov  Force*  thnt  Bnfluenee  Devclopiwnt.. . 

...Dutiea  and  AblUtiet  f^/**;* '  . 

...WorlLiiv  Cooditiont  aiSd  Ufe  Style*  of  Joba. 
...Entry  HequireMitt  of'Jqba^. 
...Social  and  Technological  B^t  on  OjJbi... 
. .  .9ork  Succeia-^wd  Satia  fietion ...  » 

.  ..i^ility  to.^A»aociate  #toiUties  vitli 
foaaible  Succeaa...  ^  w 

. .  .AbiUty^  to  AaaocUte  Itotereatt  with 

'  BMaible  Succeaa...  ^  * 

.,^.«)ility  to-Oae  Sourcea  of  Career  !)ecielon 

Hiking  infox«»Uoo...         ^  ^  . 
...tenAfOg*  about  Stepa  in  Career  P^fnAng-. 
•«.ltor«L  Actively  DsvMvcd  in  Career  Decioion 
Making... 

IniA  ...Ability  to  Uae  Work  Related  Sources  . 
|;IIB  ...Itore  Skill  in  Applying  f«r  and  Accepting 

Job*  .    ^    '  

L«pX.  .uc.  upon  «hlch  the  Indicted  »e«.       ba.ed  »r.  120  «d  UU.  rc.pcctly,^, 

/         ^    ?    .  .    *w    -..-o^jh^fr  mr^r*  #ainlll£f''»io-aMQple  fortn/of  KotclUng  i  T*-  .< 
v|aue.  apeclfled  for  the  -uUivarAAto  tc.tc  ^ro  equivalent  to  the  aoncWhat  a>ore  f^l^  J-  ♦  / 


13.6U 
15.77 
33.U1 
33.55 

7.77 
9.89 
10.6U 
9.77 

^0J)9-" 

2.09 

2.55 

8.14 

9.75 
3U.30 


.98 

1.82 
.98 

1.05 
.61 
.89 
.88 
1.22 

l.6i» 

.13 

.37 

.20 
M 


.4' 
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TABLE  13 

Trcat-eat-CooparUon  Group  Dlfferenct.  per  Outcci-  Que.tlon/Olitcc«e  Arta  far  Ortd«.  U  ttA  1 

  —  '  


Vtn       I    ...Itocn^dft  of  Hw  to  Find  Out  About   ^        ^  iMl  3-50  -23  .  ^-^S 

Job  Rtqulrownts.  . . 

2    . .  .Xtoowltdi*  of  Kov  to  Find  Oit  About 


r  ;  Jdb  Openings . 


,3    ...movledge  of  How  to  FtU  Out  Job 
AppUcatldn. .  • 

U    ...XtoQMledee  of  Training  and  Bdueatlon. 
MMda... 

TV  '    .     N:  ^ 

9    . .  .Uftlj4..Cm^s  ^  Sdiool  that*  vlU 
b<H 


6    . .  .liflt^Acenelefl  In  Comnlty  that  Can 


7    ...List  School  ^r«onnel.,.Who  Can  Help.** 

e 

8*  ...Future  Plain... 

■       "  / 

9       Relation  of  StaUd  Plane  to  Ufi'e  J 
Career... 


3.25 

3r.39 

1.03 

<.31 

X 

U.05 

l.lB 

<  .2U' 

3.53 

3.^ 

.32 

3.81 

3.93 

<  .ii6 

3.06 

2.6U 

y 

1.50 

*  .13 

3.56 

3.U 

2.80 

<  .01 

ll,A. 

W.A. 

2.65 

2.U3 

1.99 

<  .05 

.A.  lndlc^.i  .mi.r  th,  .p.clfl.d  aue.tlon.  «*Hi.-^tcaBc  Quirtlon.  .ubr-td  und.r  Outc«p.  A«.  *m  •>«  -W 
#nh.  iJ^.  .IM.  upon  "^ich  taie  Indlc.ttd  u.  bwed       220  «id  rcip-ctlv.!*. 

-HPIhc  vlu..  .pecimd  for  th.  «atlv.rUU  t..t.  «  .,ulval.nt  to  tl^  .o«What  n«.«  f«llUr  tvo-.-pU  for.. 
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TABLE  13  ^ 
•      Ir,*t«nt.Cc«4,.r*i3on  Ordup  Dlff««nce.  per  0«te«  *.e.tion/b«tco«  Are.  for  Or>de.  U  «»d  12 


Grow  Miin  Gra!«  Men    t  -  VfcluM     p  -.V»lue.     t2  -  ^lu.  P 


amwIaA*^  of^  Hon  to  Find  Out  About 
jdb  Rtq^Orflfcants... 

•-(.  ^' 

3.U7 

3,50 

.23 

^  ftp  • 

•  r^)^^j|i»  of  Hov  to  Find  Out  About 

3.25 

3.39 

1.03  * 

^  .31 

1 

...ttKWMl^^f  How  to  Fillet  Job 

.3.88' 

U.05 

1.18 

^  .2U 

• 

t 

«««ia»wtM0|l|of  TralxOni  Kducation 

3.53. 

3.^ 

<  ,75 

ll9«dB.7V'' 

« 

«««Llstiag  Cour«e«  In  School  that  iflU 

3.81 

3,53 

.7«» 

<  .U6 

•  ••Utt  ActDcUt  In  CoHUDlty  that  C«|i 

3.08 

2.8U 

1.50 

• 

^  :i3 

llilp«  •  • 

« •.List  School  I%r«oiu»l(^^ihoj:«^  Help...  ^ 

^  3.56 

3.U 

2.80 

^  .01 

If. A. 

N.A. 

H.A.  ' 

N.A. 

•  ..Future  PUuifl... 

•  ..Relation  of  Stated  Plant  to  Uf*'« 

a.U3 

1.99 

<  .05 

Caraer. .. 

V 

IPX,  .I—  upon  -hlch  the  Indicted  are  bMed  «  220  rtd  Ut.  rc.peetlv.ly. 

aue.  n-ci«ed  for-^he  ^atlv^Ut.  te.t.  are  equivalent  to  t#.o«*at  »ore  TallUr  tvo-.-ple  fo«  or-Hotelllng-. 


at  beat. 
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La  Multlple'corrcUtlcmB  Bttneen  Outcoi-  Area?  and  Tre*t«n^  Vidrlibl.. 


Zero  order  ond  Multiple  CorrciKiona  o.vwcc» 

•  for  Gnuw  o 


•  2*rp  9rt«r  CorrtjUtlont  with  CrlUrU 


Hat. 

R 


(i.6>  (ij)  t^;^) 


.23 


.06  .08  .03 


IV 


!!<!' 


(i.y) 

.32 

.03 

(2.U) 

.06 

.15 

.15 

•#Sl«nlf leant  at  -.0$.l«v«l 


TABLE  1!> 

Zero  Ordar  ^  HatlpU  CorrtUtlon.  Betwn  autc«  ArtM  i^r.^tmf^  VarlibU. 

for  G^ada  10 


^.^^  •(TraatMiit  VarlabUs)  ••j^^' 

.  Z«Po  Ordar  Colralatlqna  with  Crltarla  « 


Area 


(1.5) 

1 

-:i7 

(2.2) 

IV 

.17 

(3.2) 

V 

-.06 

:i5.2) 

vir 

-*17 

<^3)       i}-^)       i^i!;)  S 

.28 


..ID  -.07  -.l"* 


^  (2.5)    .  ' 

(3.3)        (3i^>  • 


•97    .  -0^ 

0.1)  (5-3) 

;.u  -.01 


.20 


Sdip^d  SSlneMio^«h.B  th^%.»^  th.  «ltlpU  TOMlon 
MslKniricMit  kt        -  .0!)  l*vel. 
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TABLE    \6  ^ 

A  Dfeacrlptlve  Suranary  of  the  Sex  and  Ethnic  Difference* 
by  Outcome  Area  for  Grades  8  and^;10 


Grade 

VarlabUr 

Categories 

Outcone  Are%  Scores 

■   I         IV        V  •  m 

•  *  _    ■ 

8 

Sex 

Girl 

0.85 

36.15 

i4l».52  lU.65' 

Bov 

62.80 

35.91 

li2.56     l^M         •  ^ 

Ethnicity 

American  Indian 

58.67 

36.33 

38.67  ,13.33 

....  ' 

Black  ^ 

65.50 

3'*. 50 

36.75"    13.50 •  . 

ifexican  Indian 

65.72 

35.28 

^3.7^  J.U.17 

1 

r  '  : 

White 

6U.39 
63.i«0 

36.40 
3U.75 

U3. 95^1** -86 
U3.75    1U.50    ,  » 

.10 

Sex 

GLrl 

97.80 

U8.86 

.57.68     30.17  . 

Boy 

99.10 

.U8.00 

57. 2U     20. lU 

'  Ethnicity 

V 

American  Indian 

105.00 

i»6.oo 

53.00  18.00 

•  K 

Black 

No  df ta 

No  data  No  data  No  data  > 

Mexican  American 

9»*.9e 

V.77  ' 

19.23 

White 

98'rUU 

57.1*6  26v27 

Other 

98.20 

U7.80^ 

63.80  20.20 
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Relationships  Betyeen  Outcomes  and  Treatments  . 

'As  was  pointed  out  earlier^  t5SV"iPp6se  of  this  set  of  analyses} 
was  to  study  the  observed  relatidnsh^s  h.etween  the  different  .Outcomes 
and  Treatments  that  were  deemed  to  cause  them.    Also^  as  was  mentioned 
in  the  subsection  dealing  with  the  descriptive  profiles  for  those  ^ 
variables  sufficient  data  were  not  availablfe  for  conducting  these 
analyses  at  the  3rd,  5th,  and  llth-12th  grade  levels,    id  a.  result, 
the  analyses  were  conducted  using  only  the  8th  and  10th  grade  data.. 

3e  findings  of  those-  two  analyses  are  summarized  in  TabJ.es  14^ 

A  Summary  Of  the  Relationships  Between  Student  Outcojnes^ 
and  15everal  Selected  DemogrjM)hic  Variables 

 ;       '      ~"    ^   t    ■  ■/  ^  ,  -      -  / 

During  the  course  of  the  data  collection  effort,  the  8th  and 

lOth  gragle  students  were  asked  to  supply  some  limited  demographic 
data.    More  speqificaUy,  they  were  asked  to  indicate  their  sex  and 
ethnicity.-  Given  that  data,  the  purposej^ of  this  analysis  is^  to  show 
in  a  descriptive  way:  the  relationships  €^tx<e«J  those 'variables  and 
the  student  outcome  variables.    The  findings  are  summarized  in 
Table  l6  on  page- 36  .  ^ 

A  Discussion  of  the  Overall  Finding 

All  of  the  foregoing  tables'  are  provided  in  order-4©  display 
the  data  necessary  to:    1)  describe. the  outcomes  and  treatments 
(Tables  3-7);    2)  compare  treatment  and  conparison  groups  (9?ables  9-13); 
and  3)  relate  the  on^omes  t6  the  treatments  (Tables  11^^15).    To  fully  n 
understand  these  several  tables,  the  reader  should  refe*  ^or    1)  the 


desc'ription  and  numeric  or  alpha  codings  for  the  outcome  arei?  ^ 
(Table  1,  page  l6  to  17 )  and  outcome  questions;    2 >  ^it?^-%*iea'iai 
.variables  (Table  2,  page  19,  and  Appendix  A);    and' 3)  the  student 
and  teacher  instruments  designed  for  the  study  (i^pen^ix^B). 

The  discussion  which  :^ollovrs,  will  briefly  highlight  the  major 
findings  from  each  %et  of„;^les.  . 
Grade  3;     The  profile  displayed  in  Tab^e  3  simply  arrays  somfe  of  t% 
outcome  questions  and  treatment  variables.    For  exataple,  reading 
across  from  1.3  (Self-Aw^fen?ss--Prooect  Asspciate),  it  c^  be  seen 
that  the  instrument  used  to  i^a|zre  this'variatolejjas^  third  grade 
Teachei'  Questionnaire;    item:|^er  six  of  that,  instrument  yielded  a 
.    nMn  (or  average)  score  of  3.^.^ith  a  standard  deviation  of  i.60.  The 
pot;entjLal  range  of  scores  on  Mat|  item  and  vajf^able  ||s  from  1  to  5 
with  (a?  indicated  by  the  "Frequency  Counts")  one  respondent  marking 
choice  ii;  two  res^ndents  for  cl|)'ices  2,  4,^and  5;    and  none  indicating 
choice  number  3.    This  kind  of  examiple  can  be  followed  through  for  all 
^    of  the^^jitcome  questions  or  treatment  variables  d^jscfibed  in  Tables  3 
through  ?• V 

•        ■  ■*  ' 

Probably  the  most  important  «^t  of  data*  relating  to  the.  UNC 
•     project's  third  graders  is  found  in  Table  9.   «ere,  the  diffexencfe 
between  the  treatment  groups  and  the  comparison  groups  are  analysed  by 
both  the  univariate  t-  value  and  the  multivariate  "T^".    The  t  values  , 
and  corresponding  p  (probability)  values  indicate  wh^ijer  or  not  a 
significant  difference  exists  between  the  two  groups  for  each  of  tl^e 
.  outconite  questions.    The  T^  values  and  their  corresponding  p  valties  depict 
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*l!fie  exiatence  of  'signlcicaift  diffewnces  aayvbere  within  ,tKe  outcome 
•area.    A  ^  .OtiacWl  of  prob^tliiy' is 


significant.   Using  tiiii  level,  it  cimi^e  seen  that  four  of  the  ei|^t 
t-values  are  significant  yith  both  of  the  1^  values  being  significant. 
Outccine  9uestions  lA,  ID,  and  IVE  indicate  si^lflcrfnt  differences  in 
fivorof  the  treatment  group.    Howeyesr,  ihe  data  for  outcome  questions 
IVD  indicate  difference?  in  favor  of  - the  ccSmparispn- grotip.    The  two  ^ 
llgnlficant  p.  values  fd^' the  t2  test  show^tWfor  th^erall  outcome 
areas,  significant  diffefrejlces  existed  £n  favbr  of  the  ^^eatment  groups.. 

By  and  large,  for  tlie  third  graders,  there  was  a. pattern  of 
differences--8ome  significant-indicating  highe/ scores  for  the  treat- 
ment  groups.    Yet  in  the  case  of  outcome,  questions  IVA,  B,  and  D,  the  , 
scores  We' slightly  higher  ftor  the  comparison  groups^  . 
Grade  ^;    Tables  h  and  loWt^ajr  the  descriptive,  and  cooparitive 
res^for  the  ith  graders  in  the  sample.    The  comparison  and  t|:eatlnent 
group  difference  ai^lyzed  in  Table  10  indi«;^tes  that  nosigni^cant 
differences  existed  for  any  of  the  nine  outcome  .questions  nor  for  either 
of  the  two  outcome  aretts..   In  fact,  of  the  nine  scores,  six  werfe  sliglttly 
higher  for  compsurison  groups.      |    -  ■■     ■  ■  ^' 

Grade  8:     Tab^es^,5  and  11  descriW  and  compare  the  data  for  the  eigiSth 
grade  students  In  the  san?)le.    Table  5  profiles  each  of  the  outcome  , 
questions  and  treatment  varljables.    Table  11  examiri^s  the  dij^ences 
between,  the  UUg -treatment  groups  and  comparison  groups.    Nearly  all  of  . 
r  the  comparisons  in  Table  U  are  not  significant.    Of  the  two  siatisti- 
call5r  signif ic^t  (p  :£  .05 )  diff erwces  beUjeen  the  two  gr,oups  on 


soecific  outcome  questions,  only- outcome  question.  VA  reveh>le  a 
difference  in  favor  of  the  treatment  groups.    "  , 

Jxi  general,  the  eighth  grAders  in  the  ONC  pir eject  85*09!^  dii  \ 
not  score  higher  on  the  outcome  measures  than  students  in  4*^p»ojedt 

;^chools.  .   ^  «■ 

GtadeJLO:  The  data  for  the  10th  graders  in  ttie  sample  are  provided  ;  ,  ^ 
in  Tables  6  and  12.  Table  12  indicates  that  none  of  the  scotis  ft)r  the  l!6 
outcome  questidns  differ  significantly  between  the  treatment 

qomparison -groups.    As  was  tht^^se  with  the  eighth  grade  sample,  there 
was  simply  np  difference Sbetween  project  aad  non-project  schools. 
Grades  11  aiid  12:     TaMles  7  and  13  provide  the  data  fpr  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  grade  students  relative  to  dutcome  area  VIII.    Of  the  nintf '  " 
questions,  two  (questions  7  and  9)  «how  significant  differences  in 
favor  of  the  treatment  group .  -  ,  . 

nnt^cme  Areas  and  Treatment  VMrigfijii- 

\    Tables  lU  and  15  provide  the  correlations  between  each  of  *he  J' 
outcome  areas  and  the  treatment  variables  related  to  those  outcomes. 
V/hile  not  a  direct  "analysis  of  causs^iity,  a  high  correlation  would 
nevertheless  be  expected  if  the  treatments  related  positively  to  the 
outcomes.    Yet 'an  inspection  of  Tables  14  and  15  indicate  that 
virtually  all  of  the  correlations  were  spurious.    In  other  words,  in 
no  case  was .  there  strong  correspondence  between  the  extent  of  treatment 
and  the  outcome  area  scores  achieved  by  the  (Bightl^  and  tenth  grade 
students.  - 
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.    ..   r   .  V.    31M4^RY- ANT)  R]3C0MMK|«MTI0JS, 

Ail  Of  the  foregoing  ta*,les ,  analyses^  and  highlights  of  findings 
have^iiftply  describS  the  ^ata  from  the  st^dy.  The>ssible'reasoi^ 
for  'tWe  findings  have  not  been  discussed,        this  section,  sane 
possibli  explanations  vill  be  offered'  as  wili.  suggestions  which  might 
prove  helpful  to  the  project  , staff .    It  should  be  noted  however  that  . 
mu^h  of  the  discussion  in  thi^  section  «steps  "beyond  the  data"  and  ^ 
represekts  <»nly^  the  biases  and/fmnclies  of  ^he  evaluator .    The  project 
staff  is,  of.  course,  in  a  miiich  better  position- to  offer  enl.l«htened 
, imfomed  opinions '  about  the  reason?  behind  the  findings .  J 
"vftarJfS^^  Regardless  of     few  spattered  differences 

^bltZntreainrgroips  aaf  comparison  groups,  the;  fact  remains  that 
4  the^  most  part,  th<>  stuWnts  in  th^  project  sc^^^^^^^ 
any  b#e?on  the.  tests  than  did  the  students ;in  non-project  schools. 
•  *    No  doubt;  the  outcome  instruments  th^elves  contributed  toithis 
lack  of  differences.    Ot  necessity,  they  were  developed;  piloted,  and^ 
administered  on  a  vex^y  sho^t 'itimeline .    Their  validity  is  solely  face' 
'vali'dity  based  on  a  careful  reading  of  the  prjiviously  mentioned 
Development  Associates'  Guidelines.     Thus,  til^e^are  very  likely  to 
be  lUnitati-ns  to  the  actual  instrument^.    But  to  attribute  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  "ho  difference"  syndrol^  solely  to  the  instruments 'would 
be  misleading;    in  fact,  it  would  be  neither  constructive  nor  helpful 


Lo  the  project.  ,  . 

'  The  context  surrounding  the  project  and  its  evaluation  must  be 
considered  when  searching  tor  additional  reasons  for  so  few  differences, 
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'  If  should  be  noted  that  the  project  yas  designe^>i  FY  Wlk 
and  thatj this  year  represented  the  second  year  of  an  initially  planned 
three  year  project.    The  Guidelines  on  Which  the  evaluation  design  and 
instruments  4ere  based  were  released  in  the  Fall  of  this  s^ool  year. 
Ito  fact,  the  evaliiation,  design       developed  after  the  project  was  well  * 
underway  with  its  se'cond  year  of  oj^ration.   ifeis  tineframe  was  . 
totally  beyond  the  control  of  the  project  staff.   Thus,  what  happened 
this  year  has  been  a  case  of  post  facto  design  and,  to  a  large  extent, 
a  "forced  fit"  of  objectives  to  outcone  areiS  outcUft  areas  to  outcome 
questions,  and  outcome  questions  to  project  treatments.    It  is  the  . 
evaluatora'  contention^that  the  major  reason  for  lack  of  differences  ^ 

is  attributsble^o  the  timing  of  the  evaluation  guidelioes.  Project 
staff  sljnpljf  did  not  have  the  advance  time  necessary  to  adequately  plan 

their  project  according  to  evaluation  guidelines  which  proposed  that  . 

projects  spccifV'  tttiir  objectives  and  treatments  in  accordance  with  a 

federally-develoiied  conception  of  career  education. 

The  above  discussion  is  not  intended  to  "defend"  -the  project  staff, 

the  evaluator,  nor  the  federal  sponsors  and  guideline  developers. 

Rather,  it  is  intended  simply  to  point  out  that  the  timing  this  year 

did  not  permit  the  kind  of  planning  necessary  to  fully  implement  a 

career  education  project  which  could  be  expected  to  produce  positive 

differences  In  accord  with  national'  <it>ee*  educ*i^on  outcome  areas. 

Some  Ret^omnendaticns  ,  .  " 

On. a  more  positive  note tt}liust  be  remembered  that  the  project. did 

produce  sane  statistically  significant'  differences  (especially  at  the 
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third  grade  level). /  In  addition,  no  doubt  it  is  the  case  that  very 
positive  and  ijnporyant  changes  occurred  among  the  project  students 
that  simply  were  Jot  measm-ed  by  the  p|resent  set  of  instruments. . 
The  lost  positive/ note  is  the  fact  that  k  syst&i  .of  planning  has  been 
introduced  to  thk  project  staff  that  can  be  of ^great  help  to  them  as  <  . 
they  plan  and  dfesign  for  ne^  year's  project.    That  System  is  a 
straightforward  and  logical  one  that  ealls  for  the  settle  'of 
important  and/ specific  _ob jectives ;    the  desiring  of  treatments  to 
accomplish  tliose  objectives;    and  an  evaluation  design  .which  will 
determine  tL  extent  of  and  reasons  fo*,  the  achievement  of  the 
objectives/   Given  this  year's  experiences  and  the  amount  of  learning 
that  has  /ccurred  for  both  the  project  staff  arid  the  evaluators,  the 
principal  recommendation  is  that  next  yearjs  project  be  designed 
followi/g  the  logic  of  the  Guidelines.    In. so  doing nci*  expected 
that  the -owe  project  will  contribute  substantially  to  both  the  students 
,in  W«^d  county,  Colorado  and  to  the  national  experiment  in  career 
education.  / 
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Conclusions  and  Re^conmendatlons 


^         Conclusions  and  recoimendatlons  derive  from  the  observation  of  project 
staff  t  the  third  party  ffvaluatlon,  and  the  Internal,  evaluation. 

In  a  technical  sense,  conclusions  regarding  accomplishment  of  project 

#  * 

objectives  ar^  ddrf  flcult  to  draw.    There  are,  however,  many  Indications  of 
project  success  which  can  be  Inferred  from  results  presentecT In  the  third  par^y 
evaluation  and  the  Internal  evaluatlon^n  Appendix  D.  . 

Conclusions 

Ij.    Educational  staff  In  the  Labot at ory.  School  and  DlattjLct  6  generally 
have  been  receptive « to  career  educatrpn  and^  the  pxfoject.    Tl^e  pro- 
ject staff  hkB  found  teachers,  counselors,  and  admlnlsttatoifs  to 
be  very  responsive.    In  addition,  many  respondaats  to  the  Internal 
evaluation  questionnaire  who  had  not  participated  Indicated  that 
they  are  interested  In  beccrmlng  Involved  In  career  education. 

P      2.    Personnel  In  the  K-*12  schools  of  the  project  and  the  university 
are  more  aware  and  knowledgeable  of  career  education  than  at  ttie 
start  of  the  second  year  of  the  project.    Staff  members  noted  a 
gradual  Improvement  In  awareness  and  understanding  of  career 
education  during  the  course  of  the  year,    tn  addition,  the  Inter- 
nal evaluatlaifN,n  Appendix  D  provides  Indications  of  Increased 
awareness* ofL  career  education. 

3.    The  third  party  evaluation  Indicates  little'  systematic  gain  In 
.  career  and  aelf  awareness  on  the  part  of  atudents  tested.  *  Tests, 
given  as  a  part  of  the  third  party  evaluation,  were  administered 
to  experimental  and  control  groups.    There  was,  however,  consider- 
\    able- Interaction  between  control  and  experimental  groups.  Also, 
the  groups  were  not  selected  randomly.    Therefore,  observed 
tendencies  toward  greater  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  experi- 
mental groups  have,  to  be  examined  further  to  deterialne  conclusive 
relationships. 

4..   Personnel,  using 'the  materials  purchased  from  the  project  budget, 
generally  fouiid .these  materials  to  be  very  helpful.  Project 
staff  observed  qonslderable  satisfaction  In  the  use  of  materials 
and  the  ratings  ef  materials  In  the  Internal  evaluation  are 
extremely  positive  regarding  the  usefulness  and  apprc^rlateness 
of  the  Instructional  materials. 

'a  .  • 

Recommendations 

1.    Project  staff  should  Increase  emphasis  upon  the  Inservlce  education 
of  persons  Involved  In  the  project*    Inservlce  procedures  should 
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Include  boul  the  togmMlp  involving  courses  £o]r  (^redit^  and  Infoxaal 
veaniySuch  as  gxou^and  individual  aeetinga  and  coffees. 

Increased  eaphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  developissnt  of  scope 
and  sequence  for  caxker  education  in  the  Labotatory  School  and  ' 
District  6.  .  I 

fjefore  proposa].s  for  ainl-grujgs^are  solicited  again,  the  project 
staff  should  assist  persons  wishing  to  subvLt  proposals  to  imler^ 
stand  the  criteria  for  selection  and  the  procedures  for  ^vtitlng^ 
proposals. 

Services  for  university  faculty  lOiould  be  Increased. 

Increased  emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  the  planning,  Coordinating, 
and  evaluating  of  comnity  resources  as  a  part  of  career  education. 
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APPENDIX  A 


A  More  Detailed  DescrlpClQn 
of  Che  Project  TreaCnenCs 
(by  Objectives) 
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Perfonmnce  Objective  1,0:  Self-Awareneis 


1.1 


UZ  2. 

r 


3. 


i.i*  h. 


1.5  5. 


1.6  64 


y/Ji  C.E.   The  Valuing  Approach  to  Career  Education  (VA.C.E.) 
curriculum  vas  developed  at  the  Unlversl^t^>£Jlsalto,  CoUege 
of  Education,  P,  K.  Yohge  laboratory  School  during  »^ 
one-half  year  period.   Teat  evaluation  indicate  geneviP.  atudent 
grovtb  in  aeif-awareneaa.  ' 

The  currlculun  la  offered  for  gradea  lf-5r  conalata  ot  two 
hundred  and  alxty  (26o)  Individual- leaaoM.  and  la  deaignad 
to  he  infuaed  in  the  regular  curriculum  tidce  a  week  for 
forty-five  (U5)  minutea.   The  V.A.C.E.  maferlaU  are  uaed  hy 
thirty-six  (36).  teachers  and  inyolve  an  average  of  1300  atuden^s. 

♦  Inservice;    Courses  With  academic  credit-  are  Of f ered  to  teachers 
in  the  Project  with  two  eacpress  purpose&:    (1)  creating  awareness 
of  their  values  aiid  attitudes  toward  career  educa-^ion  philosopiy 
ind  (ajinc^'^Ming  their  flwarenefi  of  teaching  techniques- and 
materials  in  career  education.  ' 

Ftoject  Associates:    Project  Associate?  are  assigned  io  e«ch  of 
the  six  (M  schools  in  the  Project  for  twenty  (20)  hours  per 
week.   They  work  with  teachers,  counselors,  and  administrators 
atvwhere  f*om  one  consultation  «  week  to  as  natiy  as  .thirteen 
(13).  A  JMiJor  rple  for  the  Associates  is  the  creation  of  a 
positive  ataosphere  in  which  the  pr^essional  educatMs  may 
increase  their  awareness  of  the  careef  education  phi^ophy. 
Associates  also -liork  Closely  with  teachers  to  dflyeloi 
and  to  introduce  materials  for  use  in  the  classroom. 

Career  Planning  Centers:   The  Centfer  la  P  t6ol  Vith  whii^jctp 
efficiently  provide  Oareer  information  ahd  guidance  services 
to  Jr.  HiA  and  Senior  High  School  students.   The  Center  houses 
a  nwriad  of  materials  which  are  easily  available  to  students, 
teachers,  and  counselors,  and  acts  as  an  organizatig^^center 
within  which  outreach  programs  and  experiences  mv  'bt  offered 
which  incr«ipe  the  students  self -awareness,  i.e.,  values, 
.  aptitudes,  and  interests  which  Inypaet  on  career  choice. 

Counseling;    In  the  Jr.  and  Sr.  hi^h  schopls  counselors  «e 
encourageS  to  use  a  variety  of  techniques,  i.e.,  teats,  individual 
and  group  sessions,  to  help  students  beccne  aWe  of  personal 
values  and  attitudes  which  iiapact  on  their  decision-making 
process  and  career  choice.  «  -  ^  > 

Mini-grants:    Designed  to  motivate  teachers  to  provide  eacperiences 
in  sel^-awareness  in  the  classroon.    Each  grant  is  awarded  in 
response  to  a  teacher's  unique  request  for  career  education 
materials. , 


'jbeehni^oes 


2.1  1. 


Perfozneuice  Objective  2.0:  CareerJiimreneBe 


WJi  c  E.;  The  VAluioe  Approach  to  Career  Education  (V.A.C.E.) 
curriculum  vas  developed  at  .the  University  of  Florida,  .College 
of  Education,  P.  K.  Yonge  Mboratory  School  dUrlaag  a  three  and  gne- 

year  period,   telt  evaluation  indicate  general  Htudent 
gFOnth  in  awareveM  6f  care«g^i^id  attitudei  toiArd  a  vaat 
diveraity  of  oceupationt. 


2  2   2.    Iniervice;  ^dur«e«  with  a6ad«rt.c  credit  are  offered  to  teaeheri  - 
in  ihe  Projetit  with  the  eaiprisjpr puxpoae  of  Increasing  their      .  , 
awareneai  of:    (1)  values  lapactlng  on  6areer  choice,  Uj 
gpecific  occiftiatlooal  dua^ere,  (3)  cUaaroon  activitife,  and 
^     (U)  ■Inulation^  and  gunei  In  career,  education. 

2.3   3.    Pr6.1ect  Aasociatee;    Project  Aiioclatei  are  *J 

of  tiie  rtS  It)  iciioola  In  the  Project  , for  twenty  (20)  houre 
per  weeki  They  work  with  teachere,  counaelors,  and  .adirinietrators 
anywhere  fron  one  conaultation  *  week  to  aa  Baz«r  k«  thirteen 
(13).   A  najor  role  for  the  Aiioclatei  ii  the  aiiiitanee  they 
give^  the  .profeiaional  edMatori  in  beconing  aWare  of  the  career 
^^education  materiala  and  iJi  beconing  co^ort*ble  infualag  thapr  n  . 
Into  the  cuzriculuB.  1 

2  J»  U    CaraS^  Planning  Centers  i   The  Center  la  a  tool  with  which  to 
'    efficiWly  proviSe  career  Infomatlon  and  guidance  aervicea 
.  to  Jr.  High'and  Sr.  HSBh  achool  atudenta.   The  Center  houaes 
a  Bwriad  of  mterialaWhich  are  easily  availrt)re  to  atudenta,  . 
teachera,  and  counaelora,  and  acta  as  an  organizational  center 
within  which  outreach  prograia  and  ejcperiences  nay  be  o^ered 
which  increase  the  students*  li^^fareness  of  career  options. 

2.5   5.   Utiliiatid^  of  CoBHunilfl^  Resources:         (6)  learning  packets 
have  i)een  deslgne^tv^  facilitaie  career  awareness  for  grades 

6-12.  ^  \ 

2.5.1  Packet  one,  grades  6-7 

2.5.2  Sacket  two,  gradea  &-9 

2.5.3  P»»cket  three,  gra4M  10-12  ^ 
2.5.U  Packet  four,  grade«l2 

^  2.5.5   Placket  five,  gradea  6,  8,  10  — 
^  .  2.5.6   Packet  alXj^reera  courae, 

(See  statements  below  deacriblng  the  pwrpoae  *or  ea<ih  padtet.) 

2.5.1    Caree?  Orientation:   Gradea  a£x  and  aeven.   Thqpurpoae  of  thia 
/  '      eicperlenee  la  to  provide  atudenta  in  alxth  and  aevtnth  *  . 
gradea  ^he  opportunity  to  obaerve  and  explore  a  wide  variety 
of  occupational  areaa  within  ihe  coMnity.   It  la  also  the  j 
Intent  of  thia  ei^erienee  to  acquaint  atudenta  with  the 
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wbrk  eavironment  of  a  Xoci  business,  industry,  or  codiamity  - 
bkency  by  allowing  them  to  observe  the  existing  w6rk  situa- 
.    tlon  under  the  assistance  and  guidance  of  a  designated 
'  Ulii  r  tnntittt^r^T****  ageiicy.   This  ife  a  one  day  eaqperience,  ; 
not  to  exceeTrowr  bou^s,   ■;       ^  . — ^ 

*;.-.  f,  ,^  ■    J  ■        ■;.  •  ; 

2^^5i2     ckreer  OrientAti<»:  >&rad«s  .eight  ah^  The  purpose 

of  this  e3toeriehc4  is  to  provide  students  in  the  eighth 
and  ninbhrlrades  bRportunities  Xf>  examine  in  greater  depth 
the  wotk  enviromieto*  of  aXLocial  business,- ladufftry  or 
comamity  agen^.   The  experience  is  designed  to  take  place 
for  up  to  one^eek  not  to  exceed  three  or  four  hours  per  day. 
The  focus 'of  this]  experience  is  to  allow  sftnall  groups  of 
.  ^Students  to  obsei^fe  dnd  particii)ate  (%ihenever  possiW*^ 
in  a  variety  of  work  activities  at  a  particular  buslneiss, 

^  industry  or  ca^Bunity  agency. 

2.5.3  "  Career  Orienta^jion:    Grades  10  through  12.  -"The  purpose  of 
this  experience  is  to  allow  students  in  the  tenth,  eleventh 
or  twelfth  grade  to  explore  in  detail  ^ecific  Job  activities 
'  *       in  an  occupational  cluster  of  interest  to  them.   The  eacpwrience 

is  designed  to  take  place  for  a  period  of  two  wedts  not  to       ,  ' 
exceed  three  hours  per  day.    The  eacperience  is  intended  for 
individuals  rather  than  grovqps,  and  ^ecif  id  tasks  will  be 
given  to  the  student  by  t*p  participating  aggacy. 

2.5.U     Senior  Work  Week:    Grade ^ISv  The  purpose  of  this  experience 
is  to  allow  a  senior  in  hi^  school  to  work  in  one  specif  ic 
\  ocCT^tion  for  one  week,  elgiit  hours  per  day.   This  is  a 
pr^aratOTiwork  eacp^rience  designed  to  give  the  senior 
maxljmm  InSbrmtion  aod  experiehce  in||i  specific  occ^^^ 

idiich  he  chooses  to  explore  in  death. ; 

2.5I5'    V.T.  Interv^Lew:   Grades  6,^,  10.   The  main  purpose^ of  this 
"     experience  is  to  allow  students  to  observe  and  examine  a 
work  sitwtion  through  video  taping  and  , interviewing  teclj* 
xiiques.    In  general  sixth  graders  wiU  concentrate  upon 
i-ools  and  equipment,  their  purpose  and  history;  eighth 
graders  will  concentrate  iflpon  people  in  action  using  tools  % 
and  equipment;  tenth  graders  Vill  concentrate  tipon  ^people 
at  work— their  attitudes  and  feelings  i*oat  what  they  do. 

2.5.6     Careers  Course^-    Outline.  Many  students  feel »that  their 
"job"  is  teaching  them  valuable  and  useful  skills  and 
attitudes  and  would  like  to  relate  this  work  to  some  of  their 
school  activities  and  classes.   This  coursjb  is  designed 
with  that  purpose  in  mind.    More  specificdU^  the  objective 
of  this  course  is  t^ allow  students  to  reoeive  school 
'  '    credit  for  learning  and  working  in  the  cofflminilgr.  The 

course  does  not  take  the  place  of  any  reqtdred  course  in  the 
curriculum.    It  is  an  elective  course  ^ifch  grants  up  to  2  hours 
credit  toward  graduation.    Stxidents  may  im  one  credit  , 
hour  by -working  2i  hours  per  day  for  the/ duration  of  one. quarter. 
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Mini-^grants :    Designed  to  motivate  Ibefitchers  to  pfrovide  ex- 
periences in  career  awareness  in  the  classroom.    Each  grant  is 
awarded  in  respcaisa  to  a  teacher's  uniq\|ie  request  for  career 
education  materials. 


Performance  Ohjective  3.0:    Decision-Miking  ^ 

Curriculum  Itoterials;    Deciding  (grades  7-9)  and  Decision 
Making  (grades  1^12)  is  a  course  of  study  designed  fca*  students 
to  aid  and  abet^le  develqpnent  of  decision-making  skills.  It 
w6^  created  by  t^  College  Entrance  Examination  Board  to  assist 
students  in  making  well-informed  and  well-considered  decisiqis 
about  themselves/ their  education »  and  their  futtire. 

Joh-0  ;    the  Judgement  of  Occtrpitional  Behavior  Orientation  i6 
a  self- scoring  career  guidance  tool  which  was  designed  .to 
stimulate  self -exploration  from  self- inventory  through  Jjob 
titles  y  research 9  re-evaluation  ^  and  into  decision-makjng. 
The  student  will  respond  to  vitiGkl  dfscisioos  about         and  then 
cooopare  her  respqnses  tp  demands  of  specific  Jobs* 

Career  Planning  Centers;    Th!e  Center  is  a  tool  with  which  to 
efficiently  provide  career  information  and  guidance  services 
to  Jr.  High  and  Sr.  High  School  students.   The  Center  hpuses 
a  myriad  of  Materials  which  are  easily  available  to  itiideiits, 
teachers  9  and  counselors »  and  acts  as  an  organlswtlon&l  center 
within  which  outreach  programs  and  experiences  may  be  offered 
which  directly  iiqpact  on  and  help  in  the  development  of  thft  ^ 
students*  decision-making  skills. 


^  PerformuK^  Objective  U.O:    Placement  Practice  , 

1,  cnmm^F^ity  Placqaient  Resources;    State  and  private  eaplcymkent 
services  in  the  local  comnunlty  will  be  utilized  to  plju:e 
students  in  jobs.    This  coopearatlve  effort  T(«.11  be  initiated  in 

r      one  Project  Sr.  high  school,  Blshqp-Ldir,  in  the  spring  on 
1975,  and  will  be  esqpanded  to  the  other  Sr.  high  school, 
Central,  the  following  year*  ' 

2.  Counseling;    The 'Aims  ^Conminity  College  Occupatl<»al^ Data  Bank, 
developed  by  the  Job  Development  Specialist  in  the  Trades  and 
Industries  Divlaion,  will  provide  infonoatlon  on  jcib  opportunities 
in  the  larger  local  cqpnunity.    This  information  source  will  be 

.     -       a  major  tool  for  Sr.  high  school  cou^elors  concerned  with 
placing  graduating  g^tudents  and  drop-outs  in  occupations 
consistent  with  their  career  choice. 
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■  .  Perfonijance  Objective  5.0:  P1*C 

5.1  1/  Cwfeer  Plflpniiig  Center;    The  Center  ia  a  tool  viihNililteh  to > 

.  en^lelent.ly  provlde'^ureer  Infoxnation  and!  guldaaee  texyieee  \ 
to  Jr.  hl«b  and  Sr.  lii^acho^  studenta.  'Thf  Center  houae»-« 
i^lad.  of  materiala  yhieh  are  eaaily  ayailoible  to  atudenta, 
tea^ertf^»  and  eounaelora.   It  acta, 'also »/a«  aia  ftpgani»^  ^ 
center  vittain  vtaicta  outreach  prograsui  aqfl  eaqpjerioicea  are 
offered,  i.e.,  Increaalng  thesinatoer  ^wl  type  of  Job  preparation 
qpportunitiea  Inclxullng  vorl&  iqi^  eaq^riawei.  ' 

5.2  2 . CoxihseXtng t  X In  the  Sr.  high  S(Ch6ol8  counaelors  Wil  work  with 

atudenta  to  fafeilitate  the  learned  skilla  of  self-awarefiea^i, 
dweer  awareneaa,  decisioninaldJig,  and  placement  facta  into  a 
^    synthesiaed  practice  onalaugfat  oh  the  Job  market.    Partxand  fulll 
time  work  oppoxtvoiit^efi  m         as  co-op  education  experiencea 
will  be  a  mjor  coqpdtaent  of  the  practice  escperiehcea. 

5,^  3;    utiliaation  of  Conmmity  B^ourcea;   P*ir>(J>)  learning  packeta 

have  been  deaigned  to  flaciMtate  pMctice  placement  OTPO^^n^^^s 
and  the  developaent  W  J6b  gttilrii  akilla*    (rt.eaae  aee  pack«{ta. 
3-6Sunder  P.^  0.  2,  treatmfent  2.5,  atib-treatmenba  2.5.3,      \  ^ 
2.5.U,  2^5.^,'  and^.5.6.)      .  ^ 


v.- 
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CAREER  ^UCATION  mVEmORY 
(Grade  3) 


Mjr  name  is 


My  teacher's  name  is  ' 

Directions;  ^^art  One 

You  canl^^kusjje^  answering  each  of  the  foUowlng  questions. 
You  won't  got  a  grade  on  this  test.   We  Just  want  you  to  try  and  answer 
all  the^uen Ions  as  well  as  you  can. 


During  thetest,  I'll  read  each  q^estlon  out  loud.  ThA,  I'll 
read  some  choices.  \You  are  to  circle  the  letter  next  to  the  choice 
you  think  is  best. 

Let's  try  a  questic 


Which  worker  drives  isk  train? 
^A.   A  firenan 
B.   An  engineer 
.  .  C.   An  artist  . 

lis 

Which ,18  the  best  choice?  .  .  .  Yes,  an  engineer  drives  a  train. 
So,  you  should  draw  a  cJLrcle  around  the  letter  "C". 

Do  you  understand  what  you  are  to  do?  If  you  do  not  understand, 
raise  your  hand  .  .  .Ok,  .  .  .  let's  turn  the  page  aiid  do  sooie  more. 
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1. 

A  meat  packer  would  work:  > 

• 

- 

A,    only  on  ireekends,   ,  /  ^ 

B.    in  cold  condltlona. 

C.    with  many  levers. 

:  . 

2. 

Which  worker  had  to  go  to  school  the  longest? 

*  A.  Fireman 

B.  Judge 

> 

C.  Clerk 

•  -  - 

Working  on  group  projects  in  school  should  help  you: 

A,    prepare  for  a  certain  Job.  ' 

• 

B.    g^  ready  for  recess.                  '  ^ 

C.    learn  to  work  with  others. 

•    ■  • 

A  person's  success  when  doing  a  JcA>  depends  upon  their: 

A.  *going  to  school. 

- 

B«    making  decisions • 

■•  *- 

C.   buying  things^  ^ 

\ 

5. 

Who  has  to  Hork  with  nunbers  the  most? 

•  ■  7 

v    •<  ^ 

T 

A.  Cashier 

i 

B.>P«iinter 

\ 

C.    Nurse                      '  ' 

'  \  • 

.  \ 

\ 

,, 

■   ■■  ■  .  •  ■  .  ■     • .      ■  V 

'          .       .  •■  :   .  . 
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6.   Who  has  to  be  able  to  comminlcate  well  with  others?  ^ 

A.   Meat  packer  *   

B«    Insurance  agent 
C«    Truck  driver 

7«    If  you  wanted  to  build  a  chair ,  you  would  first  have-^to  know  some: 

A,  arithmetic 

B,  geography  ' 
aoclalr  studies  " 


8«    VRilch  of  these  Jobs  has  existed  the  longest? 


9*   A  has  to  g6  to  school  longer  than  a  nurse. 

A.  Fireman  / 

/  •  ■ 

B.  Lawyer  / 

i 

C.  Jeweler 

10.  Which  Job  would  b4  the  obit  dangerous  to  a  person's  health? 

A.  Coal  mln^r 

r 

B.  Fruit  picker  . 

-  ^irplaj^fe  pllbt! 

11.  Which  of  these/  was  not  a  Job- 100  years  ago? 
A.    TV  repairman 
Ba  Dressiiaker 
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12.  Which  of  these  Jobs  is  not  done  in  the  fall?    ^  ~ 

A.  Raking  leaved 

B.  Shoveling  snov 

C.  Moving  the  Ism 

13.  Today  a  peraon  would  probtfdiy  have  the  hasrdeat  time  finding  a 
Job  as  a: 

A.  Janitor 

B.  blackamith 

C.  news  reporter  ^  

Ik.    If  you  wanted  a  weekly  paycheck  and  to  work  Indoors  you  should 
become: 

A.  a  sales  clez^k 

B.  a  carpenter 

1$.   Who  has /to  work  around  fumes  and  odors? 
^       A.   A  secretary 
B*   A  life  guard 
•  C.   A  welder 


l6.   Today  there  are  jnot  as  many 
A.    shoemakers  ^ 
B«  carpenters 
C.  electriciluis 


as  there  oiice  was. 
r 
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17«    In  17769  irtien  our  country       bom,  nobody  worked  u: 
k.    a  smlet  clerk 

B.  a  houie  builder 

C.  a  telephone  operator 


.18.    Hobbles  ax^e  thlng^  you  do  because  you 

A.  make  money  ft'om  them 

B.  want  to  do  them 


Aou:      •  •  / 


C.   have  to  do  than 


19*   The  chores  you  do  at  hon^N/can  help  you  ^dien  you  grow  19  and 
chooie  a  career.  ^ 

A.  True 

kj  B«  False 

^  C.   Don't  know 


20.   Workers*  Z  affect  how  well  they  get  along  with  the  people 

they  work  for.  • 

1.  — 

A.  AbiUties 

B.  Heights 

C.  Mannera 


21.    Giving  medicine  Is  part  of  the  J6b  of  a: 

A.  Doctor 

B.  Teacher 

C.  Lawyer.  * 
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22.    Which  of  these  people  makes  goods  for  the  cooiaunity? 


A.  Dentist 
B«  Fireman 
G.    Baker  «^ 


23.    Wbichyjob  requires  the  least  amount  of  training? 


r 


A  •  Fireman 
B.  Principal 
C«  Lawyer 


2Up    VAilch  j6b  involves  helping  other  people? 
A«    Coal  miner 

B.  FlshenSSEh  •   ^ 

C,  Judge 

25 «    A  person  has  to  finish  high  school  If  tWy  want  to  become: 
A«    a  gas  station  worker  ^ 

B.  a  librarian  « 

C,  a  truck  driver 


( 
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part  II 

Directions ; 

Noii^  I  am  going  to  read  some  different  kinds  of  statements 
to  you.    If  you  feel  a  statement  is  true  about  you  or  is  true  for  you  most 
of  the  time,  circle  the  Yes.  ,  "  , 

_y  V  If  yp^  do  not  know  If  a  statement  is  true  or  not  true  about 

you,  circle  the  !•  • 

If  you  feel  a  statement  is  not  true  for  you  or  is  not  true  for 
you  TBOst  of  the  time,  circle  the  No.  \ 

There  are  no.  right  or  wrong  answers  to  the  statements.  Only 
you  can  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  yourself.   So,  circle  the  answers 
that  tell  how  you  really  feel. 

Ok,  let*s  try  one  together.  . 


I  like  tuna  fish.  Yes         ?       |fo  ^ 


If  you  like  tuna  fish,  or  you  usually \ like  t\uia  fish, 
circle  the  Yes.    If  you  don^t*  know  if  you  like  tuna  fish,  circle  the 
7.    If  you  don* t  like  tuna  fish,  or  usually  don't  like  it,  circle 
the  No.  '  , 

Row,  let's  do  some  more. 


\ 

V 
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1^    I  think  wbat  I  le*nL  in  school  wiU 
help  me  find  &  Jdb  som  day. 

2.  I  like  to  work  with  too^ 

3.  I  can't  write  out  my  ideas  very.  well. 
U.    I  do  most  things  well. 

^.    I  do  a  good  Job  in  arithmetic. 


i#0rk  I 


6.  The  V|tfrk  I  do  mt  home  will  help 
me  In  ny  later  ichool  work, 

7.  I  am  aft*ald  to  try  new  activities 
and  projects/ 

,  8«    I  remenber  dix'ections  very  well. 
/ 

9*    When  I  grow  up^  I  would  lijm^  Job 
where  I 'cap  work  with  macjliiSI. 

»        *  .  * 

10.  I  am"  an  Important  part  of  Toy  fadiily, 

11.  I  am  very  good  at  making  things, 

12.  I  ai^ery  good  at  art« 

Y 

13*    I  am  an  Inpor^ant  part  of  my  class. 


Ik.    I  do  a  good  ^db  of  speaking 
in  front  of  a  group. 


19;    I  do  well  on  tests. 


Yet 
Yet 
Yes 
Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes, 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 
Yes 
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16.    I  jtt  able  to  get  along  well  with  others. 


■  I  never  seen  to  be  able  to 
get  tbings  done  on  ti^e. 


Id,    Good  endes  cone  eially  for  me. 

19,  ►      teachers  will  affect  ay  ftiture  plans. 

20.  I  think  I  wiiaj^iike  workl'ng  when  I  grow  up. 


Yea 


Yes 


Yes 


Yes 


Mo 

Mo 
Mo 
Mo 
Mo 


21.  Books  and  povles  could  affect 
ay  future  decisions. 

/  ■     '  . 

22.  .  I  like  to  go  on  trips  to  see  how 

people  Work. 


23.    I  use  the  things  I  learn  in  school 
when  I'm  at  home. 


2U.    I  can't  wri^ 


out  Boy  ideas  very  well. 


25.    When  I'm  older      would  like  to  have 
^  a  Job  that  involves  helping  gibers. 


/ 


4 


Yes 


Yea  . 


Yes 


•I 

Yes 


Yes 


7  No 

?  Mo 

?  Mo 

?  Mo 

7  Mo 


1 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  INViMTORr 
V  Grade  Five 


is. 

I-  ■ 


,  ,  Il,evelppe#fiy 

The  Evaluation  Division  . 
T)ie  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
The  Ohio  state  University 

r  Colunibus,  Ohio 

•   ^.    •  ■■■■  ^ 

^      i  ■  "       .  . 

February  1975 


CABEER  EDUCATION  INVENTORY 


(Grade  5) 


Directions :  Genial 


Today  you  cire  going  to  help  us  by  ailisweiring  a  nuniber  of  questions* 
You  won't  get  a  grade  on  this  test.:  We  dust  want  you  to  try  and  answer 
the  questions  as  well  a^  you  cem.  \ 

^H^your  answers  on  this  test  are  to  be  marked  on  the  specl&I  > 
AI^SWER  SHEET  your  teacher  has  giyen  you,        not  i^ake  any  marks  in  tlijg^ 

booklet.  ) 


iou  stiart 


Before  ]roa  stkrt  to  answer  thte  test  questions,  take  your  ANSWER  SHEET 
\nd  wrl?te  your  name  and  your  teacher's  name  on  it.    Your  teacher  will 
telJ^  you  exactly  where  you  are  to"  write  tfioSe  names.         ^^nff^  . 


Directions:    Part  I 


During  this  part  of  the-ljeffCf^read  each  <juestion  to  yourself Then, 
read  the  choices  that  fojlow.  After  that,  circle  the  letter,  next  toMsro 
choice  you  feel  best  answers  the  question. 


^t's  try  a  saiiipie  (Question. 


ERIC 


Which  worker  drives  a  train? 


Pi  4    A  fireman 

B.  An  engineer 

C.  An  artist  ^ 

D.  ;  A  plumbi^r-^^ 


Which  is  the  be^st  choice?  .  .  .  Yets,  an  engineer  drives  a -train. 
So,  you  would\darken  in  the.  letter  B  on  your  ANSWER  SHfcET^  . 


Dq  you  wderstand  what  you  Are 


re  %o  do? 


k,  turn  the  pkge.and  answer  th^  rest  of  the  test  que^|Loiis,, 


^  I 


^  8^ 

1  n 


Which  of  the  following  is. needed  ittost  by  a  person  who  is  working 
a$  a  voluateei^ 

A.  SpecieuL  ability  in  arithmetic 

B.  The  ability  to  get  along  with  othersv 
Ci  An  ability  to  talk  in  frdnt  of  a  group 
9.  A  sjpecial^  skill  for  making  things 


Which  skill  would  be  more  inQ)ortant .  to  a  fireman  than  to  a  te4cher? 


A.    Conmnmications  skills 

C.  Physical  dexterity 

D.  Interpersonal  skills 


^wiirie 


t  between  a  foreman  and  a  worker  would  probal^  bef^^caugedH^: 

^  A.  fringeJreneflts^^ 

«   B.  Intj^i^rsonal  behaviors 

(  C.  hign  wages  >  /  ^\ 

D.  vacation  selection 


Which  Job  would  involve  fhe'mc^t  danger  to  a  worker *8  health? 

^  A.  Fruit  picker 

B^  Welder   .        *^  ^    .  '  I 

G.  Truck  driver  ;  ^  . 

D.  Dentist 


thJ^ 


Vfhich  of  thelfollowing  is  not  a  phoice  a  person  can 

A.  Which  hobbies  to  have  ( 

B.  Hdw  ntuch  edtication  to  get  ^^^^ 

C.  l[hat  ijobs  are  open  /'  ; 

D.  what  career  to  follow  ' 


"Which  6f  these  worker?  helps  people  get  ;food?  i 


A;    Insurance  agent 
£.»,„<9<<^$^^d  worker 

Miner) 
D.,  Tailoi- 


T.    A  pt^i-scHi  must  conqplete  a  special  training  progrfn  in  order  to  get 

a  opb,  as;  • 

A.  a  foundry  worker 

B.  a  pract^ical  nurse 

C.  '  a  qieter  reader 

D.  a  sal^s  clerk'  ^  > 


8.    Wtiich  ;jdb  requires  the  least  aiaount  of  fosoal  education? 


A.  Bank  teller 

B«  X^ray  technloisn 

C«  Dietician 

D«  Teacher 


9« '  Tbchnojlogy  cai\,best  h^  dj^scrilked  as  dealing  with: 


10. 


A.  the  study  of  words  and  sentences. 

B.  the  Improvement  of  production  processes. 

C.  the  creation  of  new,  kinds  of 'Jobs . 

D.  the  inventing  of  new  m&chihes« 


Vlhich  of  these  Jobs  has  the  most  to  do  with  making  a  CGornxnity 
l^ealthy  and  clean?  -  /  ^ 

^  A*    Sanitary, worker   »        -  ^  s 
B.    Zoo  keeper 

Repairman  |         .  S>  ^ 
D.    Motel  manager 


11.    A  person  must  graduate  from  high  school  to  become: 

Aw    a  mechanical  engineer  ^ 
"~  B  .    an  accountant 
C.    a  doctor* 

any  of  the  above 


12;   A  school  custodian  and  a  treacher  work  together  when: 

A«^  orderingij^JLafpsrooin  books. 

B.  sellngn^bft  the  classroiom^vis  clean  and  safe.^. 

C«  %f/^i2^m^^  to  go  on  a  field  trip. 

P»  A  4)ebi^i4i|g  th^  length  of  the  Christmas  V|icatl|>n. 
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13«   Vlhlch  of  these  is  most  iaqportant  M^en  thinking  ift)out  k  career? 

A«  Interests  and  abilities 

B.  Height  and  weight 

C.  Age  and  sex 

D.  Friends  and  family 


Ik.    When  stTidents  are  working  on  a  groiqp  project,  %Ailch  of  these 
skills  is  critical?' 


lication  skiJfls 
IB.    artistic  skills 
C  •    mathematical '  skills 
D  .    develqpnental  skills 


1 


1^,    Doin^'any  job  succe^sfallir  r^lquires: 


\ 


A.  going  to  school.  ^  ^ 

B.  making  decisions. 

C.  boiylng  things. 
P.  all  of  the  above 


16.   Vfhich  Jobs  involve  the  most  simil^  working  ccnditions? 


Aw  Surgeon— therapist 

B.  Cashier— social  worker 

C.  Iiawyer--electrician 

D.  Game  warden — coal  miner 


17.    Which  of  the  following  occupations  is  the  newest? 

A.  Telephone  operator  '  * 

B.  TV  repairman     ^  ^ 

C.  Dietician    *  '  ^ 
4).  Astronauts 


• 


■Id.    lA  geiieral)  a  person  will  earn  $3CX)  a  week  or  ni^re  If  tbey  work  ast 

■  ■   '  .    ■  ■  ; 


a  receptionist . 
i).  •  a^urgecm. 

C.  a  ptractica^,  nurse. 

D.  a  >^re)iou8f  ^cl6rk< 
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19    A  person  who  earns  $209000  a  year  and  a  person  irtio  earns  $5,000 
e  yeju:  hoti^  have  the  saiiie: 

•A.    personal  needs, 
Bi  •*  basic  •needs. 
^  C.    psycholpglcil);  ne^ds. 
i).    enx>tional  needs.  r—  . 

20.    Wha  has  to  be.  able  to  tell        difference  between  nany  colors? 

^  A.  Upholsterer     '  '  ,  ^' 

B.  Cashie* 

'  ^         C.  Postnjan  \ 

D.  Copywriter 


21. 1  Jhl^cb  of  ' these  people  is  paaet  o!r  management? 


A.  Secretary 

B.  Foreman 
Q<,  Laborer 
D.  Teacher* 


22.    When  our  country  was  bo: 
than  anything  else. 

A.  Blacksmiths 

,   fi.  Far^p^K 

%  C.  Hunters 

D.  Sales  clerks 


1776,  more  people  worked  as 


23 •    Which  Job  requires  the  most  training? 

A .  Postman  •  ^ 

B.  Janitor 
se 


4  J&M^ 
.  ^arl 


arber 


2h. 


ay  there  are  not  as  many 


A>N^arpenter8 

B.  Tiremen 

C.  JNews  rctportelrs 
b .  l^noemakex's 


as.  there  once  was. 
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Which  of  the  following  peoplfe  go  to  college  after  finishing  high  school? 


A.  ,  Jeweler  * 
B«  Salesman 

C .  Machine  Operator 

D.  Lawyer 


26.    W|iiclx;.w^ker  has  to  be^^ij^^^mE^st  creative? 


A  •  Salesman  ^ 

B.  Bricklayer 

C;  Butcher 

'D.  Silversmith 


.27 •  >A^peif son's  job  is  irelated  to:  .  '     '  ) 

A«    how  well,  they  lifre. 
b;   the  kinds  of^  friends  they  have. 
C  •    their  statudf  in  the  ccoiminity 
,A11  pf  the^ove.  H 

28/  Fifty  years iBgo  there  wasn't  much  demand  fpr: 

.  .A.  cooiputer  programmers 

7fit>  school  princip8d.8  l 

?jt^  postmen    ^  •    \      .  ' 

]H  barbers  \  . 


1  \ 


29.    A^er^n  must  have  a  special  state  -license  to  work  as: 

A.  a  male  nurse.  [ 

B.  a  computer  prggrammer.  (  ,  \ 

C.  a  draftsman^  ^ 

D.  a  stenograidier. 


30.  ;  Which      the  following  Jobs  has  thje  highest  social  status? 

school  prixmipal  i  \ 

B.    cooqputer  prwrammer  \      \  ^ 

£ .  * /bcink  presiddbt  i     '  * 

D.    interior  designer  |.  j  H 
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Directions;    Part  Two 


Now  you  are  going  to  read  a  nunber  of  stateoientar^  If  you  feel  ^ 
a  statemcint  ia  true  about  you,  then  you  are  to  nark  ihe  letter  A 
on  your  ANSWER  SHEET.  a,,^  ■    ■    ^      .  ■  ^  , 

If  you  do  not  luiow  or  can't  decide  a  statanent  is  true  or  not 
true  about  you,  nark  the  letter^  B  on  your  ANSWER  SflEiBT. 

i.   •        ^  . 
(       If  you  feel  a  statenent  is  not  true  for  you^  you  should  nark  the 

letter  C.  '  ■ '  !       ^  I 


There  are  no  right  ojr  wrong  answers  to  the  statements.    Only  you  . 
can  tell  us  how  you  feel  about  yourself  •  .  So,  mark  the  amswers  that  tell^ 
ho^  you  really  feel,  |  ' 

Ok,  try,  one  f6r  j 


practice.  / 


I  like  to  go  fishing. 


True 


Don't 
Know 


B 


Not 
True 


If  you  like  to  go  fishing ,  you  should  darken  the  A  on  your  ANSWER 
SHE^    If  you  don't  know  whether  you^like  to  go  fishing  or  not,  then 
di^en  the  B  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET.    If  you  know  you  doci't  like  to  go 
wishing »  dsrken  the  C. 

If  you  have  any  questions ,  raise  your  hand  and  your  teacher  will  * 
|ielp  you. 

^  ^Benembery  you  are  to^j^  all  your  answers  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET. 
Do  Aot  put  any  narks  in  this  booklet. 


ky  now  answer  the  rest  of  th^  statements. 


I 


'  if 
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31*.  Whenever  I  hav€|  a  Job  to  do  I  ^.irays 
relDieiaiber  any  directions  vcsry  yell. 


32.    The  work  I  do  at  home  yill  help%e  later 
when  IJiave  a  Jdb.^    i  ^ 


33.    I  think  I^wiU         working  wh^n  I  grow  utp; 

3'^*    When  I*m  older»  I  Would  like  to  g^t 
a  Job  that  iovolyes  helping  others.. 

'•i  •  •     :  -  I  ■  ] 

39.    Good  grades  will  always  come  easily  for  me. 


.36.    I  can  always  do  work  t^liat  involves 
*  arithmetic  very  well. 


1 


I  like  to  go  on  trips  to  see  how  people  work. 

38.    I, am  an  impjj^ant  ^krt  of  ny  Au&ily. 

-    '        '        '        .  • 
-  ^-     39.    I  like  to  work  with  tools. 


IfO.    Hy  hbbbies  can  adTfeot  how  we^l  I  do 
school  work. 


Ul.    I  fill  always  do  well  on  most  tests, 


U2.    I  always  do  a  good  Jdb  of  speaking 
in  front  of  a  groiq>. 


U3.    I>  veiy  c^ood  at 


making 


ttings. 


U4.    I  am  an  important  part^  of 
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True 

,  iion  X 
Know 

not 
Tihie 

A 

.  B 

A 

B 

c 

"  \. 

B 

c 

A 

^  I- 

c 

A  • 

1 1^ 

B 

c 

$ 

A 
it 

n 

A 

c 

A 

B' 

c 

» 

1 

'A  , 

B 

c 

A  ' 

B 

c 

• 

A 
i\ 

A 

^  B 

0 

A 

B  .| 

9.^ 

k^.    I  km  aftaid  to  try  qpv  activities 
"  and  projects. 


k6.    I  am  very  good  at  art. 


kJZ  '  I  can't  write-out  nor  ideas  very  well. 

MQ.    I  thl^ik  .what  I"  learn  in  school  will  i 
help*  tte  Ifind  a  Job  ^aae^  day<  ; 

U9«    I  never  seem  to  be  able  to  get 
things  done  on  time. 

■\  ' 

30.    I  do  most  things  well. 


3r.    I  ani  abld  to  get  along  well  with  others. 


32  •    Books  and  movies  could  affect  my 
future  career  decisions. 


33*    When  I  grow  yxp,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
Job  where  ^  can  work  with  machines. 

5U.  •  Whfin  I'm  older  j  I  tliink  I  will  .like  a 
Jbb  where  Z  work  by  myself. 


33 •    I* use  the  things  I  learn  in  scboo^  when 
V    I*m  at  home.  .  . 


r 
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Teacher  Questionnaire 
Grades  Three  and  Five 


NAME 


SCHOOt    .       .    3^ 

GRADE  LEVEL  ,  ■  ^    '  '   


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 


Instructions  .  .  , 

: .  ■■'       '  •      »  .  .  .     *  '  ■  i      .  . 

^         .  •  ■  , 

[    the  purpo&ie  of  this  quest|l!onnaire  is  to  gather  8tj||t;i8ticai  data  only« 
Please^  give  us  )rpur  honest;  offtnibn-rin  regard  to  the  following  questions.. 
Your  name  will  not  be  used.    The  information  on  this  questionnaire  is  confi- 
dential and  will  not  be  shown  to  admlninstrators  or  any  other  school  i^etsbnnel. 
Please  answer  each  question  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  mark  the  Appropriate 
answer  onv the  answer  sheet  prqvidfed.    Please,  write  your  name  (along  witfi  othejr  ^ 
requested  information)  on  both  this  quest ionnaircr  and  your  answer  sheet.  ^ 
Thank  you  very  much.  .  ^ 

\  .  ^  ^  '  ' 

1.    Approximately  how  many  weeks  have  you  used  the  VACE  (Valuing  Approach 
to  Career  Education)  materials  in  your  class? 
A.  None  ,  . 

X  -  5  wfeeks  ' 

6  -  15  weeks  ^  ,  ^ 

D\16  -  25  weeks      .  .    .       ^  \ 


E.  26  -  36  weeks  ^ 


2.  Approximately  how  many  student  contact  hours  p^r  week  were  ;the  VACE 
materials  used? 

•  A.'  None 
*       B.  1  -  .2  hours 

C.  3  -  5  hours  •  .»  ^ 

D.  6  -  7  hours    *  "   *•  .  V 

E.  8  -  10  hours  '  . 

3.  Did  you  enroll  in  and  complete  any  of  the  career  education  inservice 

classes?  •         .  ,  ,  ^ 

A.  Yes 
,  B.  No. 

If  yes,  which  course  did  you  Qompletet<HfMe|,  mibrk  only  on£  class).  ^ 

A.  Career  Education  (instructor!  -  BiBV^facta^ 

B.  Introduce tiom  to  Carreer  Educatioa  ( litis t rue to^  7-  Marcia  O^bom) 

C.  Understinding  the  MJ^ddle  School  Child  (instructors-J.  Swaim  &  B.  Emmert) 
Simulations  and  Gaipes  in  Career  Education  (instructor  r  Lp  Gunning). 

E,  Decisloii  Making  and  Values  Cin|^  true  tors  -  S.j  Brunner  &j  V.  Burges^) 

•  *  .1" 


5 


Grades  3  &  5 


I 


Are  you  aware  that  thete  is  a  career  education  project  aeaoc late  In 
your  ae^iool?  •  • 

A.  Yes 

B.  No     ■  .       '  ' 

PXease -estimate  the  total  number  of  times  you  have  had  cbntact  with* 
the  project  associate  over  the  course  of  the' year  In  regard  to  career 
education.  ^  ,  ~         '  . 

A.  None  ,  °  ^ 

B.  1  -  5  •" 

C.  6  -  10  ^  ' 
'D.  11  -  20,  — 

E.  21  or  more  ^ 


I 


7.  Did  you  »/rlte  a  proposal  for  a  mJnl-grant? 

A.  Xes  .     ■     '  -  -     /  .  • 

■  .    B.  N^  'I  .  -  I  ..|      •         'i     •         •  ■ 

'  '    '  .    .  '  ■ 

8.  If  yes^'/dld  you  receive  approval  of  your  mini-grant  proposal? 

,       A.  Yea^ 

B.  No' 

t>  •  , 

9.  If  yes,  weife  you  able  to  Implement  (actually  use  "the  books,  materials, 
funds,  etc.)  during  this  school  yeat?  * 

A.  Yes      .  .  , 

B.  No 

10.    Over  tHe  course  of  the  year,  please  estimate  how  many  community  resource 
speakers  made  presentations  to  your  class? 

A.  None 

B.  1  -  3  '  .  . 

C.  4  -  6         . .  .  ,  . 

.  .  0.  7  -  f-.     '  ^* 
.         E.  9*  -"10  - 

11     Over  the  course  of  the  year,  please  estimate  how  many  career  e^ftcatlon 

related  fiteld  trips  youTclass  made  (N'OTE :  Do- not  Include  st^fctly  recrea- 
tional outings)?  ^  ^ 

A.  None  ' 

B.  1  -  3  . 
■    C.  4  -  6  . 

D.  7  -  8  V 

E.  9  -  10  '    /  f"l 
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(Grade  8) 


Direct  Ions ;    Generaj.  ^ 


Today ^ou  are  Isoing  to  take  a  test.    The  first  thing  you  are  tg  do, 
however »  is  to  take  jyatir'  special  AH3WER  SHEET  and  fill  in  the  hJ^t 
spaces  as  directed  by  your  teacher.    That  la,  write  your  GRM)E;1^  HAME 
your  TE/VCH£R'S  HAME,  aiad  the  nanie  of  your  SCHOOL  on  your  AllSHER  SHEET. 
Your  teacher  will  tell  you  exactly  where  each  thing  ii  to  Ve  written. 

'J  — '    '  ' 
As*  you  go  through  this  t^st,  read  all  the  qjieations  carefully. 
jCfter  you  read  a  question,  read  each  of  the  choices  that  fo^ldw  it  .J' 
Then,  you  should  darken  In  thel  letter  on  yomAWgWSR  SHEET  that 
corresponds  with  what  you  feel  is  the  best  aufswer.    Mark  all  your 
answers  on  your  AHSlfER  SHEET..  Do  no#  make  .any  marks  In  this  Dooklet. 

■   ^  "f        •  ,  .'  ^'  ' 

Directions:    Part  One 

During  this  jpfi^ri  of  th«L  test  you  are  to  read  eabh  question  and  then 
darken  in  the  letter  of  t^e  answer  you  think  is  best  on  your  4j|SWER' 
SHEET.    Try  your  best  to  ^wer  each  question.  "  "  ^ 

*    Try  the  following  ssople  question  Jbef ore  you^  start. 

7      About  how  many  hours  a  day  to  most  pepple.  work? 

I  a 

.  .  A.    U  hours 

B*    6  hours 

C.  8  hours 

D.  J.0  hours 

.    .         -  .     ^»  ^ 

For  the  sanple  question  you  would  have  darkened  in  the  C  oii 
your  ANSW&B  SHEET,  since  most  workers  Wbrk  8  hours  per  day. 

l^f  you  have  cmy  questions,  raise  your  hand..^ 

*  *  • 

Ok,  you  are  ready  to  turii  the  page  and  begin  Part  One. 


During  yoTor  career  planqiing  efforts  you  should  consider: 
A,    your  aptitudes  and  abilities^  ,  , 

your  inlTerests  and  values 
'C.    your  chances  for  advancement 
li ,    all  of  the  above        '         .  . 

A  person  must  be  a  college  graduate  in  order  tp  be: 

A.  -   a  dental  hygienist  ^ 

B.  an  x-ray  teclinician 

C.  iietician  , 
^  a  registered  nurst? 

In 'a  business  firm  it  is  \isually   ^  job  to  post 

ciredits  and  debits  in  the  company  ledger. 

A .  an  actuary  *  s 

B.  a  bookkeeper '  s 


The  ;iecisions  you  make  about  the  courses  you  take  in  high  school 
will  have  little  ef inject  upon: 

A,  your  later  occupational  choices 

B,  tho  kind  of  diploma  you  receive 


an  operator's 


it 


any  training  or  education  you  get  aftei^  high  school 


I) 


all  of  the  above 
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If  you  were  trying  to  make  an  occupational  decision,  which  of  the 
following  should  you. do  first?  ^  .  , 

A.  Find  out  the  specific  skill"  requirements  pf  a  n\iraber  of  jobs 

B-  Talk  to  a  number  of  workers  about  their  jobs. 

C,  Think  about  what  kinds,  of  Jobs  interest  you  most. 

D.  Go  to  the  library  and  find  out  what  working  is  like.* 

ouppose  you  were  looking  throxigh  the  want  ads  of  your  local  news- 
paper and  found  a  job  t*hat  you  were  interested  in  listed  by  a 
commercial  emjjloyment  agency.     If  you  checked  further  concerning  that 
job  you  would 'probably  find:  *  ./ 

-A.-  that  ail  the  benefits  of  the  job  were  not  brought  out  in  the  ad 

B*    that  the  job  had  been  filled  two  days  .earlier  • 

'C.    that  you  really  didn't  lilce  the  job 

D.  .  that  the  ^  made  the  job  sound  more  attractive  than  it  is 
Automation  can  best  be  described  as: 

A.  running  machines  overtime  . 

B.  using  workers  to  control  different  machines 

C.  running  a -business  in  a  very  efficient  way 

D.  using  machines  instead  of  pqople  for  jobs 

Which  of  the  following  Wbuld  probably  best  affebt  how  well  you 
would  do  in  a  particular  occupation? 

A*    Your  height  and  weight 

r  ■  ■ 

B.  Your  interests 
C*  Your  abilities 
D,    Your  training 
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9-    Which  of  the  following  will  prdbahly  most  directly  affect  a  worker 
relationship  with  his/her  employer? 

A.  Ability  and  manners    '  . 

B.  Appeeurance  and  interests 
Interests  and  abilities 


,D,    Manners  and  appearance 

\     .  • 

i. 

10.    Vfhich  of  the- following  occupations  requires  the  most  education? 

*  i 

\k.    Glass  blower     '  "  ' 

B.    Civil  engineer 

Mail  carrier 
D.    Draftsman  I 

,1L,    Body  coordination  is  most  iniportant  to  a: 

A.  bonk  -feller     .  ^ 

B.  fireman 

C.  lawyer 

D.  secretary  - -r—  .  ^      _  .  ^ 

12.  *As  a  result  of  social  changes,  which  of  the  following  is  almost 
as  important  as  salary  or  wages  when  choos"ing  an  occupation? 

A.  Interests 
b/  strikes 

G.  Fringe  Benefits  '  .^v 

B,  Social  Security 

13*    A  good  source  of  occupational  descriptions  is  the: 

A.  D.  0.  T« 

B.  F.  and  W.  ' 

C.  0.  D.  E.       •'  •  '  ' 

D.  0.  H.      •  •    -  . 

■  '  99  /  *  ' 
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ill..    Job  seciirity  would  be  one  benefit  of  working  as; 

A.  a  hi^'  school  teacher 

B.  'a  construction  worker 

C.  a  singer  with  a  beuad 
D*    ail  of  the  above 


15.    In. 1900  a  much  larger  proportion  of  our  countty's  work  force  was 
involved  in  this  industry  than  now. 


A,  -Agriculture 

B  Manufacturing  . 

C .  Finance 

D ,  Retailing 


16.    A  high  ^school  diploma  is  usually  required  f  or  ^clLI  of' the  following 
except:  ^ 

(      ■.  ■ 


A,  secretary 

B,  plasterer 


C,  filling  station  attendant  , 

— ^  "  V  ' " 

D.  policeman 


17.    Who  would  audit  and  certify  the  spending  of  funds  by  a  city 
government  y 


A  •  Bookkeeper 

B.  t^agistrat^ 

C .  Politicigji 

D .  Comptroller 


18 •    Success  in  doing  any  job  depends  upon: 

A,  completing  school 

B,  having  a  good  appearance 

C,  being  personally  satisfied 

D,  making  decisions  /! 


19.  Labor  junions^have  been  successl\il  in  getting  all  of  the  ,^ 
following  except :  ,   ^  ' 

A,  higher  wages  for  workers 

.B,  equal  pay  for  labor  and  management 

C.  better  working  condit.Lons 

D .  shorter'  working  hours         ,  ^^^^ 

20.  Stress  is.^a  major  problem,  for  people  who  work  as: 

A,  air  traffic  controllers  , 

B,  postal  clerks 

C,  Computer  operators  % 

•  *  / 

D,  industrial  engineers  ^  .  ' 

21.  Working  during  the  evenings  and  on  weekends  would  most  likely  occur 
if  you  had  a  Job  as:  .  •  . 

A,  a  school  teacher 

b|  a  bank  teller 

C ,  a  sales  clerk  ^ 

D.  a  coal  miner 


22*    If  a  person  wants  to  become  a 


to  cbmplet'e  an  apprenticeship  prograjn, 

A.  machinist 

B.  bank  teller 

C.  stenographer 

1;.    practical  nurse 


,  they  usually  have 


23.    Which  of  the  following  occupations  involves  skills  most  like  those 
of  a  typl.^.t? 


A,  assembly  line  worker 

B,  locksmith 

0,-.  keypunch  operator 

....  ^ 

D,  bricklayer 


\ 
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2h.    When  trying  to  obtain  a  job,  you  would  probably  not  complete: 

A.  an  application 

B.  a  flow  charrt 

C.  a  letter  of  inquiry 

D.  a  resume  '■ 

25.  If  a  person  wanted  to  find  out  about*  the  duties  relate'd  tb  a  nximber 
of  jobs,  they  would  probably  read:* 

*  ,         ^  • 

A.  "^-v^e  V/orld  Book'  Encyclopedia  . 

B.  Scholastic  jMLagg^in^ 

C.  The  Occupational  IndeJ 

B.  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

/  •  I-  ' 

/ 

26.  One  way  society  makes^sure  that  people  have  the  skills  they  need 
to  do  their  jobfe  is/cy;  .  - 

A.     setting  minimuhi  eige  requirements 

-  B.    requiring  people  to  pass  licensing  exams 

C\    investigating  poorly  trained  workers 

firing  people  who  do  poor  work 

27.  Which  of  the  following  would  be  considered  a  high  risk  occupation? 
A,    cafeteria  worker 

.        secretary  ^ 

)  • 

C.  radio  assembly  line  worker ^  .  * 
;              fireman  ' 
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28,  Which. of  the  following  would  most  likely  cause  a  conflict 
between  a  foreman  and  a  worker? 

A.  Fringe  benefits       ■       '     -  . 

B.  Wages  * 

C.  Personal  behavior  on  the  job 

D.  Vacation  *  .  "  • 

29.  Which  of.  the  following  is  usually' not  required  on  job  applications? 
A.    Religious  background  »  ; 

.B.    Educational  background  ' 

References  "  \  ,  . 

D.    Eniployment  history 


30.  Which  of  the  following  kinds  of  information  would  you  not^  find 
in  the  Occupatiohal  Outfldok  Handbook?  ^ 

A.  The  entry  requirements  for  various  jobs. 

B.  Descriptions  of  the  duties  for  different  jobs* 

C.  Unemployment  figures  in  va^rioios  occupations 

D.  Average  salaries  in  different  occupational  fields. 

31.  The  duties  arfd  responsibilities  of  a  foreman  would  be  most  simileir 
to  those  of  a: 

,  h    A.  dentis;t  '  . 

B.  surveyor 

e.  principal 

D.  news  analyst  -  *^ 
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32.  Which  of  the  following  would  you  find  in  the  Dict^nary  of  Occupational 
Titles?  —         ^  ^ 

A.  DATA-PEOPLE -THD^GS  ratings  for  different  jobs.  ' 

^B.  f4anpower  projections  for  various  occupations, 

C*.  Avereige  salaries  in  different  occupational  fields. 

D.  All  of  the  above 

33.  If  a  person  is  unemployed,  where  could  he/she  ^go  to  get  the  most 
information  about  job  openings? 

A.  A  high  school  counselor 

B.  Their  parents  .  .  '  ' 

C .  A  newspaper    .  ' 

D.  The  television 

3^.    Which  *of  the  following  wouJLd  you  have  to  complete  in  order  to  work 
part-time  in  a  grocery  store?  ^  ^ 

A.  Social  security  application  .    ,  .  ' 

B.  Employment  application 


C.  Job  application 

D.  State  employment  service  application 

35.    What  should  be  the  first  step  in  the  pr(x:ess  of  making  a  deci^sion? 

A.  Think  up "different  solutions 

B.  Select  one  solution 

#* 

G.     State  the  problem  .         -  ^  . 

D.     List  the  good  and  bad  points  of  each  solution 
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36.  During  a  job  interview  a  persop  shoiLld  not: 
A.    A$k  questions 'about  the  job 

B*    Describe  their  abilities  "    '  ,  ^        .  ' 

C.  Talk  about  their  personal  interests 

D-    None  of  the  above  ^  ' 

37.  The  role  of  an  employmegt  counselor  is  m§iinly:  ^  * 

A.  to  help  others  find  appropriate  jobs 

B.  to  help  others  obtain  on-the-job  training 

C  to  help  workers  understand  occupational  attendajice  requirements 

D.  to  help  different  organizations  find  more  volunteei-  workers 

38.  If  you  Imd  ax<list  of  interpersonal  behaviors^  which  of  the  following 
would'  not  be  included  in  your  list? 

A,  "Ability  to  get  along^  with  others 

B,  Showing  respect  for  others 

C,  Personal  appeaceiiice 

^  D.    Being  friendly  ,  '  * 

39.  If  you  wanted  to  work:  as  a   \  one  of  the  things  you 

would  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  state  license,  » 

A*    computer  prograinmer         .  j|        '  * 

r 

B.  registered  nurse 

C.  clergyman  .  ^ 

D.  dispatcher         '  ^  ^ 
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kO     Vfhich  of  the  following  is  .probabiLy  not  a  source  of  .inf ornation. 
you  would  use  if  you  were  tryi.^  to'  reach  a  career  decision? 

A.  A  counselor  *  -  * 

B.  '-  The  D>  0,  T, 
,        C .  '  A  newspaper 

D.    Consumer  Reports 

1.1  •    If  you  were  looking  for  a  Job  you  might  go  to  an  ^l^y^^^^^^^^ 
for  help.    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  hoy  going  to  a 
private  employment  agency  would  differ  from  going,  to  a  state 
employment  agency. 
-    a:    one  would  help  you  get  abetter  job  then  the  other. 

B.    One  would  cost  you  more  money 'than  the  other. 

C      Cne  would  probably  have. a  better  selection  of  jobs  Vuen  the  other. 
D.    One  would  find  you  a  job  faster  than  the  other.  / 

ho      Tf  vou  were  evaluating  yourself  with  regard  to  a  certain  occupation 
in  Sich  yL  werriii??re.ted,  you  would^  probably  be  least  concerned 

with: 

•     A."    your  interests,  and  whether  or  not  they  relate  to  the  Job. 

your  clothes,  and  whether  or  not  they  would  be  appropriate, 
i  C.    your  abilities,  and  whether  or  not'^theyftre  appropriate  fo^  the  Job. 

D.    your  feelings,  and  whether  or  not  you  wouJ.d  like  the  Job.  . 


•  '      .1,3.    Which  of  the  following-wocad  be  of  t^e  most  direct  importance  to_ 
^  someone  who  is  on  a  Job  interview?  . 

A.  .    Mathematical  ability  '•  - 

B.  Physical  dexterity  ^  ^  • 

C.  Coraraunication  skills  ^ 

D.  Visual  perception  X  ^ 


! 


kh.    Which  of  these  jobs  would  be  considered  the  most  daiiger'^us? 
:  A,    systems  analyst 

B.  •  iron  worker 

C .  meter  reader 
ecraputer  programmer 

^5-    Probably  the  best  way  to  find  out  about*  tl;ie  openings  that  exist  for 
part-time  volunteer  workers  is  by: 

Aj.    reading  the  newspaper 

B ,  going  to  an  employment  agency  *  ^ 

C.  contacting  service  organizations 
seeing  an  employment  counselor 
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Directions:     Part  Two. 


In  this  part  of  your  booklet  you  will  find  a  list  of  activities 
that  you  my  have  done , either  in  school  or  o   your  own.    You  are  to 
answer  two  questions  about  each  of  those  activities.    The  questions 
have  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    So,  choose  the  answers  thav,  best  show 
how  you  really  feel^  '  " 

The  following  example^  should  'help  you  xinderstand  exactly  how  you 
ar'^  to  answer  the  different  questions.  f 


Here  is  the  example: 


Activities: 
Reading  a  book 


Column  A 

Have  you  ever  done 
'  the  activ:i.ty? 

1|6,    A,  Yes 

'  B.    Don't  know 
C.  No 


ColTJipn  B 

Could  doing  the  activity  be 
ijoaporteufit  to  a  person's  futxirsi? 

k7.    A.  Very  importeunt  v 

B .  Important 

C .  Unin5)ortant 

D.  Very  unimportant 


Since  you  have  probably  read  a  book,  you  should  darken  in  the  A 
on  ypur  answer  sheet  next  to  the  number  k6. 

Then,  darken  in  the  letter  of  the  ansVer  to  question  k7  that  best 
tells  how  important  you  feel  reading  books  is  to  a  person's  futtfire. 
Remember,  there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answere.    Select  the  answer  that 
best  shows  how  you  feel, 

(Did  you  mark  your  answer  for  question  kj  on  your  Answer  Sheet?) 


uf  you  have-  any  questions,  ra:^se  your  hand. 
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Coluxon  A 


Column  B 


Activities  Have  you  ever  done  Plow  inrpoiiiant  could  doing  the 

'  the  activity?^  .  activity  he  to  a  person's  future? 


Joined  school* 

A 

X  O 

h9r 

A. 

Very  iinportant 

clUDs  xnau  coujlq 

■R 

^  CLiI  U 

really  say 

B. 

Important 

he  of  direct  help 

n 

C. 

UniniDortaiit 

D. 

Very  uniniportant 

a  career • 

Plan  'my  school  ■ 

50. 

A, 

usually 

51. 

^ 

A. 

Very  important 

work  so  it  will  he 

■R 

scene  times 

B. 

Tftroortant 

of  direct  help  to 

O  • 

les  ^ 

DyLTf  sexQt«n 

c 

IJninmortflJit 

me  in  terms  of  my 

n' 
iJ  t, 

no 

/  ^ 

n 
u  • 

Vpt*v  imimmnTxmt 

career  pxaiis  • 

Talk  to  people  in 

52. 

A. 

Yes, 

a  lot 

53. 

A. 

Very  iinportant 

my  family  and 

£>  „ 

-lep , 

some 

■R 

T  nrTi  m*f".  ft.n  t 

neighhorhood  ahout 

L/  . 

Vac? 

_     1  4  4-4- 1 

a  xiuuJLe 

n 

IJni  nTDOT^ant 

^  '  1  ^   '  lit  t/v  ^  I  wUf^AV/ 

thxngs  relatea  to 

rio 

U  m 

Vpt»v  nn  H  nmnT^.fl.nt 

the  careers  I*m 

interested  in. 

Try  to  learn  how 

5U. 

A. 

Yes, 

a  lot 

55". 

A. 

Very  uji5)ortant- 

salaries .vary  for 

b  . 

'  les , 

some 

0  m 

TYrmoT*4*  n  irf*  ^ 
Xiupvjx  uOUiU  ^ 

the  same,  joh  in 

xes , 

a  little 

n 

^  • 

different  parts  of 

u . 

JNo 

V  t^X          JLlliU^X  uOUIJl  U 

the  country. 

> 

kjO  to  books  and 

56. 

A. 

Yes, 

a  ^t' 

•57. 

A.' 

Very  importSLnt 

Qtner  materials 

B, 

Yes, 

some 

B-. 

Iraportaxit 

to  try  to  find  out 

L  . 

Yesj 

a  little 

n 

Tin  "i  rrrrtC\T^  A-TTt* 

how  hUo ine ss  trend 

s 

i"j 
u  . 

xiO 

T) 

Vp7*v  Tirri  TTTnoT+.ant 

affect  the  joh 

market • 

Read  the  want  ?idr; 

A, 

Yes, 

a  lot 

59. 

^A. 

Very  important 

in  the  newspaper 

B. 

Yes, 

some 

B. 

Important 

to  *see  what  kinds 

of 

"C. 

Yes, 

a  little 

C. 

Uniii5>ortant 

openings  there  -^are 

D. 

No 

D. 

Very  \ininiportant 

*in  the  career  fields 

I*m  interested ^inw 

i 

Think  about  j the 

6o. 

A. 

Yes, 

a  lot 

6i: 

"  A. 

Very  ^important 

ways  the  things  I 

B. 

Yes^ 

'-some 

B. 

Import  etnt 

learn  in  school 

C. 

Yes, 

a  little 

C. 

Unimportant  ^ 

will  help  me  find 

D. 

No 

D. 

Very  unimportant 

a  job  some  day. 
* 

9 

1 
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Ir.  ■. '  yc^-.::-  . :   K .  M  ,   yrj.  vlH  :"^r.^  a  l::t:        ou^.:tlor:o  ^"uch  like  those  yoM  ■firiish'^d  in  Pav^t  Two  which  you: 

sp^r  ^i-:i'..t:i:.  ,   yr/..  -r-  ,-iv-;.  a  lir^t  orabi.iriOo  and  a3k?d        ar.cv/ar  three  questions  related  to  ^ach  of  the-.. 

de*a:  vitn, -and  should'^help  you  und3rG^and  exactly  what  y 


The  I'^Uowi:.--  ^:y.z,'-z\o  i.lu3trat:?5  tho  questions  you  ar?  to 


Ability 

.  To  ;.•  i  3  ua  1  i  n  e  ol-  J  e  c  t o *  w  o  or 
t  h r-^  e  i  1 r.  s  i n 3 ,   3  nd '  t  o  ur^.  J  e  r  - 
r^-and  ."l.-vi^nji^ip^  c-n-^^n  :3U::h 

.CCj3Ct3.    *   '  . 


Which  0?  th^?  Following  Best  Describes 
You  In  Terms  of  the  Stated.  Abil ity? 

^^2.     A.  ^  fJood*  e 

B.  Ave rare 

C.  ■  Poor  < 

D.  'Can.'  t  really  "  say 


Certain,  Are  You  oT 
Your  Preceedin^:  Answer? 

£3.  A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


The  A 
self 

64.  A 
I 
( 
I 


After  roadin-  the  ctater.ent  of  t^h.e  ability,  look  at  the  first  question,  "Which  of  the  following  best  describes  you 
ability^''  Tnen,.belect  the  answer  that  bent  describes  you,  and  da'rken  in  tho  corresponding:  letter  on  your  ANSV^R  & 
::e-t,  ^r-  \o  t^v3'3e  :ond  question  and""  darken  in  the  letter  for  question' 63  that  least  describes  how  certain  you  are  < 
qu-.r.  r..  ■•-ri:}!-  ■•2.     Finally so  l-ct  t:v-:"  o^jcuparion  listed  vr.der  the  third  question  that  would  require  an  abilit 

.  c^arkc-n  in  ^.r.-.^  r: ondinn  letter  on-'your^  A::SWSF.  SHEET  ne.-^t  .to  the  nunber      .  ^ 

If  you  have  ar.y  qu'^ntions,  raise  your  hand^and  your  teaciher  will  help. 


V/hich  of  the  Followinn  Best  Describes 


ToT  undor^*  i:-.u  the  neav.in^3  of  wo 
and  rr:^  tcea-  ar>r/02iated  vitn 
the-,  ani  *^o  use  the->  efiectively: 

To  perftiT  ari^h'^etic  operations 
botn  :iui::k:y  .anl  ^a-  ruratvly . 


To  coordinate  your  eyes-^nd  hands- 
rapidly  and  ^<::ura^ely  when  riakin.:: 
p r e  c-f* '  ■}     r  v-%**e rir- . 

r 

To  "eaten  oh'^  or  -Xnder^tand 
ins  t:  uo' i -^^n,    ^  ;•  reason, 
'and  to  rake   /u.i,-0'^e::ts . 


•-:  63. 


^ — 

A. 

Good  , 

B.. 

Averar:e 

C. 

Poor 

D.  . 

^Don^t  kjiow 

A. 

Oo'od 

Av:'rar;e 

Poor 

'  D. 

Don ' t  know 

A, 

G;Dod 

Avera.fe  , 

C, 

Poor  ■, 

D. 

Don' t  know 

A.' 

Good 

3. 

Av--^ra>:e 

C . 

Poor- 

D. 

Don*  t  kr.ow 

How  Certain  Are  You  of 
Your  Preceedin,;::  Answer? 


ERIC 


\    The  i 
self 


66. 

A. 

Very  Certain 

13. 

Certain  ^ 

C, 

Uncertain 

> 

D. 

Very  uno-5rt*ain 

A. 

Very  certain 

Certain 

c. 

■Vncer  tain 

D. 

Very  jun^jertain 

•A. 

Very  certain  ' 

73. 

B. 

Certain 

Uncertain 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

V 

r. . 

Very  certain 

-6. 

B, 

Certain 

G. 

'Jn  certain 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

list  oi"  ac::itio.:i  a:\d  ask-d  to  ::;:.-v:or  thr^3^  qu'33tion3  V^Iatel  tc  ^-ach  oi'  the-:. 


;rate3  tr.e  ouer>tior.3  wow  ar: 


Wriich  or  th'?  Following  E>23t  D'?3-.rib':i3 
Vo^a  In  Ter-^.s  :?f  tne  Staged.  Ability?  


ci-r-a:  v:i.th,   and  should  Velp  you  ur.d?r5tancl  exactly  wh^it  y^u  are  to  do.        ^         ■  ^ 

The  Ability  Level  You.  Spe cif led  for 
zqlC  '^ould  be  vost  Like  that  r:eeded 

v:-.  A.     An  orthodor.t is t 


How  Certain  Are  You  of 
Your  Pre cee ding  Ar;sv;^r 


A,  V^ery  certain 

B,  Certair. 

C.  Vncei'tain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


5. 


A  bailifr 

A  furnitur--^  noprai^^-^r 
Don' t  know 


or^/'  '.Z,     A,  Good 

Averar^* 
sU3h  Z.  '  ?o  ;r 

D.     Cani t  really  zay 

of  the  ability,   look  at  the  fir-r.  question,   "'Ahich  of  the  following  best  describes  you  in  ter-ns  of  the  stated 
a-nsver  that  b-lt  d--:;- cribo.-^  you,  ^.nd  darken  in  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  4nSV.T.R  SHEET  next  to  ^he  nu-.ber  62. 
ion  and  dar.:en  in  the  l-^t-.-r  for  question  6^  that  1-ast '  desoribes  how  certain  you  are  of  your  answer  ^o  the  preceding 
lly,,solej^  o  r-,;p.i- :^r.  l.-ted  -.sAer  the  third  question  that  would  require  an  ability  level  like  yours,  and 

letter  on  your  S>:|2T  r/j.xt  to  the  nunber      ,  , 


»alse  your  hand  and. your  tea:ner  will  help. 


V/hich 


of  the  rollowin^^  Ijest  Describes 


o:^  the  Staged  Ability" 


How  Gi-rtiin  Are  You  of 
Your  Pre  ceedlr.r:;  Answer? 


The  Ability  Level. you  Specified  /or  - 
self  Would  be  Most  Like  th^t  ::eeded 


f  words 

'K  ' 

Icod^ 

•  _  00. 

A. 

Very  Certain  j 

67. 

A  tailor  ^ 

h 

P. 

A  vera 

Certain 

B. 

A  nagestrate 

ively . 

■poor 

C . 

Incertain 

C.  • 

A  forest  firefighter 

D. 

Don^  t 

know 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

D. 

Don ' t  know 

.Ions 

A. 

'}ooi 

'59. 

A. 

Very  certain 

"0. 

A. 

A  display  -la^is^er 

A /era 

Zi 

Certain 

B. 

An  as'tro!-^o**:er 

Poor 

Vncer tain 

C. 

r  An  actor 

D:^n' t 

kr;ow 

D. 

Vo  ry  un  ce  r  ta  in 

jy. 

Don '  t  know 

hands 

A. 

■:-o::d 

Very  certain* 

7  ?. 

A. 

a" lobbyist 

making: 

A  ve  r-i 

Certain' 

B'. 

A  bus  dr.iver 

Uncertain 

C. 

An  oral  sturgeon  «. 

D. 

Ton '  t 

/now 

D , 

Vory  uncertain 

D. 

Don ' t  know 

A. 

Cjj  od 

A. 

Very  certain 

A. 

A  photogr?,rn  ^^inisher 

AV'-'-^^i 

r; 

.Certain 

B. 

An  or chest rat  or 

'"•o 

Tracer  tiiir. 

C. 

A  '^.ortgape  clerk 

D:n'  ■ 

Iciow 

Very  uncertain. 

D. 

Don^  t'  know 

Directions :     Part  Four 


In  this  part  of  yQ\ir  booklet  you  will  find  a  list  of  qixestidns  much  like  those  you  just  j 
Part  Three.  In  this  case,  however,  you  aYe  given  a  list  of  interests  and  ^are  asked  to  aj 
questions  related  to  those  interests.  - 


The  following  example  illustrates  the  questions  you  are  to  deal  with,  and  should  help  yoi 
Cctlylhow  you  are  to  respond. 


Which  of  the  FoUowin^  Kinds 
of  Work  V/ould  You  be  Most. 
Interested  in  Doing?  


77.  A. 


C. 


Mostly  actiirities 
that  involve  dealing 
with  things  and  objects, 
Mostly  activities  that 
concern  people  and  the 
communication 'of  ideas. 
jG^*t  really  say. 


How  Certain  Are  You  of  Yo\ir 
Answer  to  the  Preceeding 
Question?  

■78.    A.    Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain^ 

D.  "  Very  uncertain 


The  Interest  You  & 
Yourself  Would  be, 
that  .Displayed  by: 

79.    A.    A  stenogri 

B.  A  loan  of: 

C.  ,  Don't  knoi 


After  reading  the  statements  qf  the  activities,  select  the^  one  that  best  describes  your 
Then,  darken  in  the  corresponding  letter  on  yo\ir  ANSWER  SHECT  next  to  the  number  77.  Ne3 
second  question  and  darken  in  the  letter  for  question  78  that  best  describes  how  certain 
your  answer  to  the  preceding  question — question  77.  Finally,  select  the  occupation  listi 
third  question  that  would  involve  an  interest  lik.e  yoTirs.  Then,  deirken  in  the  corresponc 
on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  xtuxab^r  79. 


If  you  have  any  questions,  raise  your  hand  and  your  teacher  will  help  you. 


Part 


Four 


Df  yo\ir  booklet  you  will  find  a  list  of  questions  much  like  those  you  just  finished  in 
[n  this  case,  however,,  you  are  given  a  list  of  interests  and  are  asked  to  ansvej*  three 
ited  to  those  interests. 

exarap/e  illustrates  the  questions  you  are  to*  deal  with,  and  should  help  you  understand 
>u^are  to  respond. 


''o^llowing  Kinds 

You  be  Most 

Doing?  

y  activities 
involve  dealing 
things  fiyad  objects. 
y  activities  that 
irn  people  and  the 
mication  of  ideas, 
really  say. 


How  Certain  Are  You  of  Your 
Answer  to  the  Preceeding 
Question?  

78.*    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


The  Interest  You* Specified  for 
Yourself  Would  be  Most  Like 
that  Displayed  by:   


p. 


A.  A  stenographer 
3.  A  loan  officer 
C.    Don't  know 


the  statements  of  the  activities,  select  the  one  that  best  describes  yo\ir  interests. 
Jl  the' corresponding  lette;:  on'yo^  ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  nuniber  77.     Next,  go  to  the 
Bi  and  darken  in-  the  letter  for  question  78  that  best  describes  how  certain  you  are  of 
the  preceding  question — question  77 Finally^  select  the  occupation  listed  under  the 
that  would  involve  an  interest  like  yours.    Then,  ^'deirken  in  the  corresponding  letter 
SHEET  next  to  the  nuinber  79-  '  . 


ly  questions,  raise  your  hand  and  your  teacher  will  help  you. 


1  Ou 


Which  of  the  Following  Kinds 
•^of  'Work  Would  Ybu  be  Most 
Interested  in  Doing?  \     *  ' 


How  Certain  Are  You*  of  Your. 
Ajiswer  to  the  .  Preceeding 
^^estion? 


80".  ■  A.    A  lot  of  activities  that 
involve  business  dealings 
.and  contacts  with- people. 

B.  A  lot  of  activities  of  a 
^  '       scientific  and  technical^ 

nature .  \ ^ 

C.  ^    Can't  really  say. 

83.    A.    Mostly  situations 

involving  activities  of  a 
routine,  concrete,  and 
organised  nature.  ^ 

B.  Mostly  situations  involving 
activities  of  ^  atbstract 
or  creative  natvire. 

C.  Can't  really  say. 

86.    A,    Situations  that  involve 
.working  for  and  herplng 
people  or  dealing  wijuh 
people  in  social  situations. 

B.  Situations  that  are*non- 
social  in  nature  and 
involve  activities 
caz-ried  on  in  relation 

to  processes,  machines,  i 
or  techniques. 

C.  CeLn't  really  say.  '        '  . 


81.    A.    Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  '  Uncertain 

13.    Very  uncertain 


81|.' 


87. 


A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain  ^ 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


69.    A.    Activities  that  result  in 
tangible,  -productive 
satisfaction, 
»  B.    Activities  resulting/in 

prestige  or  enrikncing  the 
esteem  of  others.  • 
C.    Can 't^ really  say. 


90.  "A.  Very  certain  * 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


llowing  .Kinds 
ou  be  Most  ^ 
)oing?  


o*f  activities  that 
re  bxisiness  dealings 
mtacts  with  people, 
of  activities  of  a 
;ific  and  technical 


How^  Certain  Are  -You  of  Your 
Answer  to  'the  Preceeding 
Questi^on^^  ^  ' 


81.  A, 
B, 
C, 

1), 


Very  certain^ 
Certain 
Uncertain 
Very  uncertain 


really  say. 

r  situations 
ring  activities  of  a 
le,  (Jbncrete,  and 
zed  nature. 

situations  involving 
.ties  of  an  abstract 
otive  nature, 
really  say. 

ions  thStt  involve 
ig  for  and  helping 
or  deaJLing  with 
in  social  situations, 
ions  that  are  non- 

in  natttre  etnd 
e  activities 
d  on  in  relation 
cesses,  machines, 
hniques . 
really  say. 


c. 


87. 


A. 
B, 
C, 
D, 


Very  certain 
Certain 
Uncertain 
Very  uncertain 


Very  certain 
Certain 
Uncertain 
Very  uncertain 


;ies  that  result  in 
Le,  productive 
action. 

;ies  resulting  tn 
;e  or  enhancing  the 
of  others, 
eally  say. 


90.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


The  Interest  You  Specified  for 
Yourself  Would  be  -M^st  like 
that  Displayed  by:  


82.    A.    A  real  estate  appraiser 

B.  A  systems  engineer  - 

C.  Don't  know 


85.    A.    A  kennelman 

B.  A  barber 

C,  Don't  know 


88.    A.    A  dietician 

B.  A  fisherman 

C.  '  DonH  know 


91.    A.    A  producer 

B.  An.  engineer 

C.  Don't  know 
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Directions:    Part  Five  . 

Answer  each  of  the  questions  in  this  part  of  your  booklet  by- 
darkening  in  the    letter  on  yoixr  ANSWER  SHEET  of 'the  answer  that  best 
describes  you.  ^ 

The  following  question  should  help  you  understand  exactly  what  you  are 
to  do. 

92.    I  am  a:  ^ 

A,  Hoy 

B.  Girl 

If  you  are  a  boy,  you  should  darken  in  the  A  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET 
next  to  the  number  92.^   If  you  are  a  girl,  you  sbouTd  deurken  in  the 
letter  B  next  to  the  92  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET. 

.   If  you  feel         understand  .what  you  are  to  do^  then  start  answering  the 
remaining  questions.  ■ 


93*    How  vcald  you  describe  your  work  in  schooJ.? 

A.  /  I  am  an  excellent  student. 

B.  I  ^  a  good  Qtudent. 

.0 .    I  am*  an  average  student . 
D.     I  am  a  poor  stiident. 


Are  you: 

A.  American  Indian 

B.  Black 

C .  Mexical  American 

D.  White 

E .  Other 


95.    Which  of  the  following  do  you  plan  to  do? 

A.  To  leave  school  as  soon  as  I  am  old  enough. 

B.  Finish  high  school,  then  get  a  job^. 

J.  Go  to  a  trade  school  or  Junior  college,  then  get  a  job. 

I^.  Complete  college  and  then  get  a  job. 

E.  Other 
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96.    I  am  an  inrportant  part  of  vay  class  'in  school. 


A.    Strongly  agree  ' 
Agree 

C.  No  opinion 

D.  Disagree 

E.  .    Strongly  disagree 


97.    .What  planning  have  you  done  concerning  your  future  after  you  are 
9ut  of  high  school? 

A.  Hardly  anything  . 

B.  A  little  '  -  •  . 

C.  An  average  amount     '  '  ^    ^  . 

D.  A  good  deal  '  '  ^ 
E!    a  great  deal        .  ' 


9b.    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  your  ability  to  describe  your 
personal  abilities* and  interests  as  they  relate  to  different 
careers?       '      *  '  . 

A.  Excellent 

B,  ,  Very  good 
•  C.  Good 

D.  Average 

E. *^  Poor  * 
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Directions:     Part  Six  9  ■  -     ^  Grade  8 


Beginning  with  question  number -  99,  anHwer  each  question  in  this  ejection 
by  darkening  in  the  letter  on  your  ANSWER  S-H^ET  of  the  answer  that  best  fits 
you.     Do-not  mark  on  r.he  test  paper.  .    -  -     •  ^. 

99  .  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  ^career  center  in  your  school?^^ 
r  A.  Yes  ;  */  .  ' 

B.  No  .  '      ,  / 

100.'  Please  estimate  the.  number  of  tijue^' you  visited  the  career  ceniT^r 
throughout  the  year. 


A.  None  ,      ♦  f       '       /  '  ^ 

B.  1  -  2  ^" 

C.  3  -  4  ■  ■ 

D.  5  ■  6  ' 
K.  7  ot'  more 


101.  How  many  resource  speakers  have,  yo'u  heard  this  year? 

A.  None!  .  '  • 
:B.   1  -  2             ,             ^      "  ^ 

*C.  3  -  4     -  •  ,         '  /  ' 

]D.  5  -  6       -  .   '    .  .  ' 

E.  7  or  moVe  ^  *  » 

/    .  .  .  ^      f  -<  '  ■  ■ 

102.  How  many  career  education  re3.ated  field  trips  d^d  you  tak^  In  your 

classes  this  year?  •  \ 

t  A.  None  ^    t  ^         "  ^ 

B.  1  -  2^  .    ^  '  *  .  . 

'     *         C.   3  -  4  ^  -  '  / 

D.  '  5  -  6  •       '       "      ^  '  . 

E.  7  or  more  -      "    *  ^ 

^  .  '  '  *    »  ' 

103.  bid  you  participate  in  the  Hertzke  t^airy  Earm  exploratj^on  exerience 
this  y^ar? 

^     A.  Yes       '  '  •  '  * 

B.  No  *  .  ^ 

104.  Did  you  participate  in  .  the  Weld  Mental' Health  Center . exploration 
'experience  this  year? 

A;  ^es  ^ 

'   B .  No  .  ,  •  *  -  ^  .     '        ,. , 

105.  Did  you- participate  in  the  AIMS  Community  College  exploration 
experience  this  year? 

A.  Yes 
.  B.  No 

106.  Did  you  partici-pate  in  the  KF^^  radio  station  exploration  experience? 

A.  Yes        ' ^ 

B.  No 

I 

107.  Did  you  participate  in  the  Bob  Markley  VW  and  Mercedes  Benz^  exploration 
experience  this  year?  *  .         '     .  ^ 

A.  Yes  '     ^  .  ^  '  ' 

B.  No  . 
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\      Paift  Six  (continued)  .  Grade  8 

108.  Have  youtak^n  the  Job-0?  • 

A.  Yes 

B.  No  . 

109.  Please  estimate  the  number  of  times  you  have  talked  with  your 
Counselor  on  career  related  matters.    *  \^ 

A.  None  ^  ^ 

B.  1  -  2 
V             C.   3  -  4 

'  D.  5  -  6 
E.   7  or  more 
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CAEEER  EDUCATION  INVENTORY  r»  -  \ 


(Grade  10} 
•  r 


Direction's:  General 


Todey  you  are  going  to  take  a  test.    The  first- thing  you  are  to  do, 
however,  is  to  take  your  special  ANSWER  SHEET  and-  fill  in  the  blank  . 
spaces  a§  direcxted  by  your  teacher.    That  is,  write  your  GRADE,-  YOUR 
NAME,  your  TEACHER'S  NAME,  and  the  name  of  your  SCHOOL  on  your 'ANSWER 
SHEET.    Yo\ir  teacher  "will  tell  you  exactly  where  eew:h  thing  is  to  be 
written;.  ^      '     '  . 

As  you  go  through  the  test,  read  each  of  the  questions  carefully.    After"  , 
you  read  a  question,  read  each  of  the  choices  that  follow  it.    Then,  you 
should  darken  in  the  letter  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  that  corresponds  with 
what  you  feel  is  the  best  answer.    Mark  all  yo'dr  answers  on  your  ANSWER 
SHEET.    Do         make  any  marks  in  this  booklet. 

Directions:    Part  One 

During  this  part  of  the  test  you  are  to  read  each  qufestion  and  then  darken 
in  the  letter  that  corresponds  with  what  you  think  *is  the  best  answer  on 
your  ANSV/ER  SHEET.    Try  to  answer  all  of  the  questions •    The  following 
exaicple  question  should  help  you  to  understand  exactly  what  you  ^re,to  do; 

About  how  long  is  a  normal  work  week?  ^ 

A.  ho  hours 

B.  30  hours 
'  C.    25  hours 

60  hours^ 

For  the  sample  question  you  would  have  darkened  in  the  A  on  yoiir 
ANSWER  SHEET,  *ince  a  work  week  is  normally  kO  hours  long. 

If  you  have  any  questions,  raise  your  hand.    If  not,  then  go  on  to  the 
next  page  and  begin  Part  One. 
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!•    Helping  othef  people  fiud  work  that  is  appi*opriate  for  them  is  part 
J  of  the  job  of:  ^       ,  ^ 

A.  A  guidance  co\inselor  '  *  •        .  . 
A  vocational  teacher 

An  occupational  recruiter 
D.    An  einployment  counselor 

2.  Which  of  the  following  would  most  l:Lkely  have  to  work  during  the 
evdnitxgs  and  on  weekends? 

1.    Cafeteria  worker 

B.  Meter  reader 

C.  Sales  .lerk 
Coal  miiijer 

/  '  ^ 

/  •    .  • 

3.  If  you  Rx^  trying  to  make  a  career  decision^  which  of  the  folloviiig 
should  ybu  probably  do  first?  * 

/  ■  •  • 

A.  F^nd  out  about  the  specific  skill  requirements  of  a  niomber  of  jobs, 

B.  Think  about  the  kinds  of  jobs  that  interest  you  inost. 

CJ.  /Go  to  the  library  axi6  find  out  wha'o  working  is  really  like/ 

D.  /Talk  to  a  number  of  different  workers  about  their  jobs. 

f  .  * 

k.    Who  would  audit  and  certify  the  spending  of  funds  by  a  city 
government? 

A.  Bookkeeper 
^                   B.  Politic  ieoi 

C.  Actixary  • 

D.  Comptroller  , 

5.  Which  of  the  following  things  would  be  most  important  to  someone 
who  is  trying  to  reach  a  decision  regarding  with  whom  he/she  should 
work? 

.  A.  Corapatafe-ility 

B.  Compensation 

C.  Security 

D.  Serendipity 

6.  Which  of  these  jobs  would  b^  considered  the  most  dangerous? 

A.  Insurance  agent 

B.  Systems  euialyst 

C.  Dental  hygienlst 

D.  Iron  worke;;-'' 
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7.    Which  of  the  folloving  is  ^usually  NOT  required  on  job  application  fonuB? 
•  /•  • 

A.  Educational  background 

B.  Religious  bac>tgraund  / 

C.  Janployment  history  *  '  ^ 
•  D.  References 


8.    A  state  &ii5)loyment  service  office  would  provide: 

A.  A  free 'Service  to  state^"^  residents 

B.  Information  about  job  openings 

C.  Information  regcurding  job  training  programs 

D.  All  of  the  above 


9.    Which  of  these  organization's  major  functions  is  to  hel"^^  people  * 
find  work?  ^       .  *  ^ 

A.  The  Ch£unber  of  Commerce 

B.  A  Junior  Achievement  Company 

C .  A  State  Braployment  Agency 

D.  An  ERIC.^Center 

10.  If  you  were  in  the  process  of  making  a  career  decision,  you  would 
probably  use  an  aptitude  test  to  ail  ydu  in: «  ^ 

.   A.    Predicting  your  possible  success  in  different  careers 
^  B«    Evaluating  your  past  axihievements, related  to  veLrious  csireers 

C.  Specifying  your  career  interests  in  greater  detail 

D.  '  Measuring  your  honesty  and  integrity 

11.  Which  of  the  following  is  the  best  description  of  the  term, 
automation? 

A.  A  cocipound  pi^oduced  by  a  living  organism 

B.  The  controlling  of  a  mechanical  process  by  mechanical  means 

C.  The  development  of  something  like  an  autcnnobile 

D.  A  technical  advance  cauLsing  a  cliange  in  our*  ecology 


12.    Which  of  the  following  is  the  major  reason  why  automation  occurs 
in  an  industry? 

A.    To  reduce  production  costs 
E.    To  replace  workers 

C.  '   To  increase  \ineinpldyment 

D.  To  produce  different  products 
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13,    If  you  were  .trying  to  reach  an  occupational 'decision,  how  would 
developing  youj?  own  work  cluster  help? 

A.  Limit  the  available  occupations  to  those  of  interest  '  • 
£•    Help  you  think  about  addition&l  occupations 

C.  Provide  a  basis  for  evaluating  other  occupations^ 

D.  All  of  the  above 

"  < 

ih.    Which  of  the  following  does  the  aimed  forces  do  least  for 
our  society?  «• 

^       A.  Provides  Jobs  for  people 

B.  Provides  educational  opportunities 

C.  Provides  benefits  for  veterans 
*D.  Provides  a  tax  base 

15.    Which  of  the  following  is  not ' a  good  source  of  occupational 
descriptions?  ^ 

A.  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 

B,  The  Dictionary  of  Occupat:\onal  Titles 

C,  The  Occupajdonal  Index 

D.  None  of  the  above 


16.  Which  of  the  following  jobs  did  not  exist  in  I9OO? 
A^  Electrician 

fe.    Actor     ^  '  ^ 

C .  Disc  jockey 

D.  Plumber 

I 

17.  If  a  pei'son  quits  high  school  and  starts  working  which  of  the 
following  jobs  wo\ild  they ''be  most  likely  able  to  get? 

A.  Radio  announcer  - 

B.  jjraftsman 

Truck  driver  v  • 

D .  Clergyman 


18.     If  you  enjoy  working  with  people  and  helping  people,  you  would  probably 
find  the  most  satisfaction  in  which  of  the  following  careers? 

'I 

A,     HesefiLTch  biologist 
B«    Social  worker 

C.  Mathematecian 

D.  Orchestra  member 
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.In  general,  which  of  the  following  is  LliAST  important  in  helping 
you  to  decide  how  well  you  wofuld  do  in  most  occupations? 

A,  Physical  characteristics  * 

B.  Past  achievements 

C.  Aptitudes  , 

D,  .  Int^erests 


The  purpose  of  the  data-people-things  ratings?  In  the  Dictionary  of 
Occupational  Titles  is: 

A.  To  describe  the  interests  of  niajor  importeuice  for  different  Jobs 

B.  To  describe  the  complexity  of  the  worker  skill  requirements 
for  different  jobs. 

C.  To  describe  the  educational  training  needed  for  different  jobs. 

D.  To  describe. the  important  physical  requirements  of  different  Job 

\ 

Which  of  the  fpllowing  should  you  do  in  a  Job  interview? 

A.  Ask  questions  aboiit  the  Job. 

B.  Describe  your  abilities  and  interests. 

C.  Both  A  and  B 

D.  Neither  A  nor  B  ■ 


When  you  are  engaging  in  a  career  planning  effort  you  should 
consider  and  assess: 

A.  Your  chances  for  advancement 

B.  Your  interests  an'd  values 

C.  Your  aptitudes  and  abilities 

D.  All  of  the  above 

A 

Who  has  to  be  able  to  tell  the  difference  between  many  colors?- 

A.  Upholsterer  $ 

B.  Cashier. 

C .  Mailman 

D.  Kennel  man 


Which  of  *€he  following  is  considered  a  high  risk  occupation: 

A.  Chef 

B.  .Actor 

C.  Miner 

D .  ■  Barber 
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25.  A  fringe  benefit  that  is  one  reason  why  workers  may  go  on  strike  is: 

A.  Strike,  benefits 

B.  Hospitalization 

C.  Distance  to. work 

D.  Apprenticeships 

26.  A  resijme  can  best.be  describ^ed  as: 

A.  A  story  about  a  friend 

B.  A  short  personal  description 

C.  A  lengthy  description  of  someone 

D.  A  task  that  is  started  mpre  than  once 


27.    Eric  likes  working  with  people,  but  doe^  not  like  working  with  data 
or  things.    He  would  most  likely  be  interested  in  being:, 

A.  A  policeman 

B.  An  accountant 

C.  A  bulldozer  operator 
D  ^  A  TV  repairman 


28.    When  planning  their  ceireers  many  people  think  about  things  other 
than  just  money.    Which  of  the  following  are  two  such  non-monetary 
factors  that  would  probablj^  influence  people's  career  choices  the 
most? 

A.  Ability  and  secTirity 

B.  Security  and  respectability 

C.  Corapatability  and  ability 

D.  Respectability  and  compatability 

,29.    If  a  particular  student  likes  doing  arithmetic  and  gets  along 

well  with  others,  he/she  would  probably  get  the  most  -satisfaction 
from: 

ft 

A.  Helping  the  teacher  straighten  vcp  the  room 

B.  Helping  younger  children  with  homework 

C.  Filing  papers  in  the  school  office 

D.  Decorating  a  bxilletin  board 
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30i    Which  of 'the  following  best  represents  a  disadvantage  of  belonging 
to  a  large  union? 

A.    They  are  too  diverse  and  have -no  real  impact. 

B;    It  costs  the  individual  worker  too  much  to  belong. 

C.  Many  times  the  people  who  write,  the  contracts  are  inexperienc.ed. 

D.  Many  times  the  negotijEited  contracts  do  not  satisfy  unique  local 
problems. 

,   »  ,  i 
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31.  Which  of  the  follov/ing  wo\xld  have  to  go  through  a  civil  service 
examination? 

A.  Teacher 
Postman 

C.  "  Carpenter  ^ 

D.  Nurse 

:  ■     ■      -   -N    -  ■  ; 

32.  Which  of  the  vfollowing  would  probably  not  be  included  in  a  list  of 
interpersonal  behaviors? 

A.  Ability  io  get  along  with  others 

B.  Personal  appecLrance 

^    C.    Friendliness  *  ) 

D.  Respectfulness 


33*    The.  decisions  you  make  about  the  courses  you  take  in  high  school 
will  have  little  effect  upon: 

\A.  The  kind  of  diplcaua  you  receive 

B*  Yoxir  later  occ\5)ational  choices 

G.  Any  training  or  education  you  get  after  high  school 

D.  All  of  the  above 

3U.'    Stress  is  a  major  problem  associated  with  working  as: 


A.  'An  industrial  -engineer 

B.  A  resigtered  nurse 

C.  Ar^  air  traffic  controller 
p.  A  computer  operator 


35.    In  a  business  firm  the  posting  of  credits  etnd  debits  in  the  con^pany 
ledger  is  done  by: 

A  .  Ah  actuary 

B.  A  dispatcher 

C.  An  operator  ^  . 

D.  A  magistrate 


36.    Having  to  be  arovmd  fumes  and  odors  is  a  bad  thing,  about  working  as 
A.    Bank  teller 

Bi    Welder  '  '  . 

C.  Postman  ^ 

D.  TV  repairman 
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37:    Basically,  4iow  do  labor  laws  relate  to  the  work  jrou  might  do  on 

a  part-time  job?  , 

A.  'Restrict  the  kind  of  work  you  could  be  assigned 

B.  Specify  the  maximum  wage  which  you  might  receive 
Indicate  what  skills  yooi  might  have  to  possess 

D.    None  of  the  above  '       '  • 

38.  Where  could  an  unemployed  person  probabJy  get  the  most  information 
about  job  openings  in  their  area?  ^ 

\ 

A.  The  radio 

B.  Their  parents  » 

C.  A  newspaper 

D.  High  school  counselor 

39.  If  a  person  wanted  to  obtain  information  about  a  certain  job,  one^ 
good  place  for  him/her  to  look  would  be  the  DOT  because: 

A.  It  is  the  easiest  of  most  job-related  resoxirce  materiaXU  to  read 

B.  It  includes  exhaustive  descriptions  bf  all  the  jobs  existing 
currently  in  this  country 

C.  It  provides  a  fairly  conoplete  picture  of  the  interests  and 
abilities  associated  with  different  occupations 

D.  It  is  usually  available  in  most  school  libraries 

kO.    Which  of  the  following  kinds  of  information  would  not  be  found  in 
the  Qclcupational  Outlook  Kandbpok? 

A.  .  Unemployment  figures  in  various  occupations 

B.  Average  salaries  in  different  occxrpational  fields 

C.  Descriptions  of  the  duties  for  different  jobs 

D.  The  entry  requirements  for  various  jobs 


kl.    If  you  were  looking  for  a  job  you  might  go  to  an  employment  agency 
for  help.    Which  of  the  following  best  describes  how  going  to  a 
private  employment  agency  would  differ  ftom  going  to  a  state  employ- 
ment  agency.  ^  ' 

A.  One  would  probably  have  a  better  selection  bf  jobs  then  the  other 

B.  One  would  find  you  a  job  faster  than  the  other 

C.  One  would  help  you  get ^a  better  job  than  the  other 

D.  One  would  cost  you*  more  money  than  the  other 
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k2.    Which  of  the  following  would  he  most  likely  to  caxise  a  conflict 
hetween  a  foreman  and  a  worker? 

A.  Wages 

B.  Vacations 

C.  Fringe  henefits 

D.  Personal  hehavior  on  the  job  , 

k3.    Which  of  the  following  occupations  requires  a  college  education? 

A,  Librarian 

B,  Postman  , 

C.  Fireman 

D.  Construction  worker 

Ml.    Whifch  of  the  following  is  usually  required  in  filling  out  a  job 
application? 

A.  ^Social  security  number 

B.  ^^ailing  address 

C .  Both  A  and  B 

D.  Neither  A  nor  B 


U5.    If  you  liked  science  and  also  liked  to  work  alone,  you  woxild  probably 
find  the  greatest  satisfaction  working  as  a: 

A.  Social  worker 

B.  Computer  programmer^ 

C .  Physician 

D .  Teacher 


U6.    If  you  wanted  to  work  part-time  in  a  grocery  store,  which  of  the 
following  would  you  have  to  complete? 

A.  State  employment  service  application 

B.  Employment  application 

C.  Social  security  application 

D.  '  Job  application 

U7.    Which  of  the  following  part-time  jobs  would  require  the  most 
special  training?  ' 

A.  Shoveling  snow  off  sidewalks 

B.  Clerking  in  a  drug'  store 

C.  Painting  fences 

D.  Babysitting 
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1|8.    Which  of  the  following  ^ses  skills  most  similar,  to  those  of  a 
keypunch  operator?  - 


A.  Nurse 

B,  Typist 

C,  Receptionist 

D.  Telephone  operator 


U9.    Which  of  the  follofwing  arrangements  lists  the  Jobs  in  the  order  of 
their  educational  requirements,  frcm  -least  to  most? 


A.  Civil  engineer,  candy  cutter,  mail  carrier,  draftsmem 

B.  Mail  careier,  draftsman,  civil  engineer,  candy  cutter 

C.  Dandy  cutter,  mail  carrier,  draftsman,  civil  engineer 

D.  Draftsman,  civil  e^ineer,  candy  cutter,  mail  carrier  , 

50,    Which  of  the  following  jobs  is  most  likely  to  be  a  service  Job? 

A.  Nurse 

B.  Baker 

C.  Farmer 
D*  Author 


51.    Suppose  you*  were  looking  through  your  local  newspaper  and  saw  a 

job  listed  in  the  want  ads  in  which  ^ou  were  interested.    If  that  job 
was  listed  by  a  private  employment  cigency,  you  would  probably  f i.nd 
upon  checking  further  that : 

A,  All  the  benefits  of  the  job  were  not  brought  out  in  the  ad. 

B,  The  job  had  been  filled  about  two  days  earlier. 

C,  You  didn't  really  care  much  for  the  job. 

D,  The  ad  made  the  Job  so\znd  better  than  it  actually  was. 


52.    A  young  worker  may  be  called  an  apparent  ice  if  he  t)r  she  is': 

A.  Recently  employed  in  his  or  her  first  job,.  *  ^ 

B.  Attending  a  technical  school  with  the  consent  of  his  or  her  parents, 

C.  Receiving  experiences  which  leeid  to  mastery  of  a  trade. 

D .  Employed  in  a  large  ractory . 
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53.    If  you  vcinted  to  find  out  about  the.  duties  of  o,  number  of  different 
*.  jobs,  you  would  probably  read: 


A.  Scholastic  Magazine 

B.  The  Occupational  Guide  , 

C.  Encyclopedia  Britannica 

D.  The  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook 


5U.    In  which  of  th^  following  phases,  of  business  is  human  relations 
important? 


A.  Product  ic^n 

''v^.  Proc  ess  ing 

Cl  Distributii%*  . 

D.  All  of  the  above 
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Directions^    Part  Two     .  - 

In  this  part  of  your  booklet  you  will  find  a  list  of  activities  that 
you  may  have'  done  either  in  school  or  on  your  own.    You  5ire  to  answer 
two  questions  about  each  of  those  activities.    The  questions  have  no 
riglit  or  wrong  answers.    So,  choose  the  answers  that  best  show  how  :* 
you  really  feel.  ^ 

The  following"  example  should  help  you  understq^nd  exactly  how  you  sgre  to 
answer  the  different'  questions,*       ,  •  *  ' 

Here  is  the  example:  *i 


Column  A 


Column-  B 


Activities 


Reading  a  book 


Have  you  ever  done 
the  activity? 

55.    A,  Yes 

B.  Don't  know 

C,  No 


,Could*  doing  the  activity  be 
iiiipQrt.euit  to  a  person's  future? 

56.    A,  Very  iinportant 

B,  important 

C  k  Unimportant 

D .  Very  unimportant 


Since  yov,  probably  have  read  a  book,  you  should  darken  in  the  A  on  your 
ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  n\imber  55.         '     ^  . 

Then,  darken  in  the  letter  o^.  the  answer  to  question  56  that  best  tells 
how  importajit  you  feel  reading  books  is  to  a  person's  future.  Rem^ember, 
there  are  no  right  or  wrong  answers.    Select  the  answer  that  best  shows 
how  you  feel,  . 

(Did  you  mark  your  answer  for  question  56  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET?) 

If  you  have  any  questions,,  raise  your  hand  ,  .  .  okay,  answer  the  rest 
of  the  questions, 


Activities 


Havq  you  ever  dones     Could  doing  t^e  activity  be 
the  activity?  ■    iniporigant  to  a  person's  future? 


Try  to  learn  how  salaries    57.    A.'   Yes,  a  lot 


vary  for  the  same  job  in 
different  sections  of  the 
eoxintry. 

Read  books  ajid  other 
materials  to  try  to  find 
out  how  business  trends 
affect  the  job  market. 


B.  Yes,  some 

C.  Yes,  a  little 

D.  -No 

59.  -A,  Yes,  a  lot 

B.  Yes,  some  , 

C.  Yes, ,a  little 
No 


58. 


60. 


A.  Very  importaint 

B .  ImportaLnt 

C .  UninDportant 

D.  Very  uniii5)ortant 


A.  Very  iii?)ortant 

B .  Important 

C.  UninDportant 

D.  Very  unimportant 
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.1  tic 


Activities 

Join  school  clubs  that 
could  be  of^direct  help 
to  me  in  choosing  a 
career. 

Talk  to  people  in  ray 
family  and  neighborhood 
about  things  related  to 
the  careers  J'm 
interested  in. 

Plan  my  school  work  so 
it  will  be  of  direct 
help  to  me  in  terms  of 
ray  career  plans. 

Read  the  want  ads  in  the 
newspaper  to  see  what 
kinds  of  openings  there 
are  in  the  caxeer  fields 
I'm  interested  in. 

Think  about  the  ways  the 
things  I  learn  in  school 
will  help  me  find  a  job 
someday. 


Have  you  ever  done 
the  activity? 

61.    A.  Yes 

B.    Can't  really 
say 
'      C.  No 

63.    A.  Yes,  a  lot 

B.  Yes,  socje 

C.  Yes,  a  little 

D.  No 


Talk  to  my  counselors 
8Lnd  others  about  how  much 
time  and  money  are  needed 
to  train  for  different  jobs 
I'm  interested  in. 


65.    A.  Yes',  usually 

B.  Yes,  sometimes 

C.  Yes,  but  seldom 

D.  No  . 

67.    A.  Yes,  a  lot 

B.  Yes,  som^ 

C.  Yes,  a  little 

D.  No 


69.    A.  Yes,  a  lot 

B.  Yes,  some 

C.  Yes,  a  little 

D.  No 

71.  .A.  Yes,  a  let 

B.  Yes*,  some 

C.  Yes,  a  little 

D.  No 


Try  to  learn  how  the  73  • 
government  can  affect  the  . 
wages  for  different  jobs  \ 
in  which  I'm  interested. 


Think  about  the  ways 
things  like  business 
trends  and  inflation 
can  affect  different 
carders  I'm  interested 
in. 


Could  doing  the  activity  be 
linportant  to  a  person's  future? 


62.  ,  A.  Very  iii5)ortant 

B .  Iii^ortant 

C .  Uninqportemt 

D.  Very  unimportaDt 

6k.    A.  Very  important 

B .  Inportant 

C .  Unin5>ort6uit 

D.  Very  unimportant 

66,    A.  Very  important 

B  In^iortant 

C .  Uninportant 

D.  Very  uniraportemt 

78.    A.  Very  iinportant 

B .  Important 

C .  Unimportant 

D.  Very  unimportant 


A.  Yes,  a  lot 

B.  Yes,  some 

C.  Yes,  a  little 

D.  No 


75.    A,  Yes,  a  lot 

B.  Yes,  some  - 

C.  .Yes,  a  little 

D.  No 


70,    A.  Very  important 

B.  Important 

C.  Unimportant 

D.  Very  uniii5)ortant 

72.    A.  Very  important 

B .  In5)ortant 

*    C .  Unimportant 

D.  Very  \in  import  ant 


7U.    A.  Very  important 

B .  Important 

C .  Unimportant 

D.  Very  unimportant 

76.    A.  Very  importeuit 

'  B.  Iii5)ortant 

C .  Uniii5)ortant 

D.  Very  unirnportant 
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• 

I  r.   --11',     i :  •  *■    .  •  ■  J  .  'i:    I              y  i.  u  w  1  ^  ' 

find 

a  list  of  questio::3  "-/uch  like  those 

y  au- 

finished in  Fart  Two  v/hic 

h  you  a 

asKC  d 

t  0 

1  nsv;? r  t  h.re'-j  que  s  t ior.s  related 

to  each 

of  the-n.    The  following  exa-np 

are  lo  clea:.  vitr.  cii.-i  nno-i.i  h-'^p  you  u::derptar.u 

exactly  what  you  are  to  do. 

;vh^:h  of 

the  Follo'rt'in;;:  Eest  Describes' 

How 

Certain  are  You  o'f  Your 

The  Al 

■  You 

in  Ter-s  of  the  Statod  Acflity? 

Pre  cee 

din?  Answer? 

self  1 

To  visualise  cbj'.-:t3  ol  *:yo  or  three 

nn 

A. 

Good 

111, 

A. 

Very  Certain 

79.  A 

*  dinen^ic:.^,  ana  to  understand 

P. 

Average- 

B. 

Certain 

B 

relatlcn3-.ip3  c-:tv;een  su-'i  o::Ject3. 

C. 

Poor 

C. 

Uncertain 

C 

D. 

Can^t  really  say  ^ 

D. 

Very  V:; certain 

0^ 

^After  rvaimr  tne  state-en*-  of  the  acility, 

looi<  at  the  first  question,  "Which 

of  t 

he 

following  best  describes  you  : 

Then,   seloct  "rhe  annw^r  ^,::at  b«st  describes 

you 

J   and  darker.i  in  the  corresponding  ^letter  on  your  ANSa'ER  SHEET 

next  tl 

the  seconi  o/.'e:itio'.  aif;-i  iar^^en  in  the 

letter  for  question  ''3  that  best  describes  how  certain  you  are  of  your 

answer 

question           Finally^   seiect  t:.e  occupation  li^t^^d  undor  tne  tnird  question  t 

hat  would  require  an  ability  level  11] 

corresponiin/  letter  on  your  a:;3'.s'3:?.  SHSST  next 

to  the  nu-^ber  70. 

If  yw''  -.^-.ve  any  questions,   raise  your 

hand* 

and 

your  teacher  will  help  you. 

'y 

»• 

Which  of 

the  Following  Ees f Describes 

Kov/ 

Certain  are  You  of  your 

TH^  Al 

\   ^ 

*  Vou 

in  Ter-^.s  of  the  Stated  Ability? 

Pre cee ding  Answer? 

self  \ 

To  coordin^.t'^  your  '--yo^  and  hand.o 

A. 

Good 

31, 

A, 

Very  certain 

•82.  A, 

rapiliy  ani  acaura:?ly  wr.en 

B. 

Averap;e 

5, 

Certain 

' 

r.a  >:in;;  p  r  ?  :  i e  t!  o  ve  '"e n  t  s . , 

C. 

Poor 

C. 

Uncertain 

C. 

# 

D. 

Don '  t  icnow 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

To  '^oatc.  on''  or  und*3rstand 

A. 

'*^ood 

A. 

Very  certain 

85-  A, 

ins truo^ionsj   to  r-i-a.ron,  and  to 

3. 

Averaj?:o- 

D. 

Certai:. 

B, 

[Ticir*'?    ^  -*  ijk  T*^  n  -  3  . 

C. 

Poor 

C, 

Uncertain 

C. 

D. 

Don't  know 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

. 

To  vDr;:  vith  and  use  :^ur 

A. 

Cood 

A. 

Very  certain 

88.  A, 

matho'-.a tioal  Sz-zills. 

B. 

Avera.^e 

B. 

Certain 

B. 

n 

Poor 

C, 

Uncertain 

C. 

To  perceive  pertinent  details 

D. 

Don' t  krTow  j 
Good 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

.  =?. 

A. 

A. 

Very  certain 

91.  A. 

pictorial        graphic  -materials. 

E. 

Average 

E. 

Certain 

B. 

Poor 

C. 

Uncertain 

C. 

D. 

Don^  t  know-**;. 

"d. 

Ve  r y  un  cert  a  in 

D. 

To  understand  ^ne  rvonnir^s  of  words 

92. 

A. 

* 

Good 

A. 

Very  certain'' 

9^.  A. 

and  the  ideas  associated  v.'itn  tho-v, 

B. 

Average 

Certain 

B. 

and  to  use  the--  effectively. 

C. 

Poor 

'c. 

'  Uncertain 

C. 

D. 

Don' t  know 

D. 

Very_ uncertain 

D. 
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you  wi:.  .«  t'ir/i  a*  Ij-t,;  jI'  <i i^.,r.  ••.•.'■^'r.  Ixke  t^.oc*}  you  I'irishod  ir.  Fart  Two  which  you  are  to  answer.  '^ore  speMficall^ 
,ltie5  ar.ri  c^zf.r  i  -.o  :ir.5  ;er  •r.r*."^?  .luon ^  relat^^ci  to  eajh  oT  the-r.,^-  The  following  ixa^iple  illustrates  the  questions  you 

help  you  understand  exactly  what  you  are  to  do.  .        '  ' 


or  three 
b Jects . 


rt'hjjCh  or  tne  Followir.,:  Eest  Describes 
You  ir.  o.r  -r.e  3tat'?d  Ability^ 

77.     A.  Good 

B.  Averav:-:-  ** 

C.  Poor  .  y 

D.  Car.'t  really  say 


How  Coj^tain  are  You  of  Your 

Preceedinp^  Answer?  

7;'.  A.     Very  Certain 
5.  Certain 
C^.     Vn  certain 
D.     Very  Vn certain 


The  -Ability  Level  you  3pecifi*ed  Tor  y 
self  'y^ould  be^Most  Like  that  N'eeded  t 
79 \A.     An  orthodontist 

B.  A  bailiff^ 

C.  A  furniture  ap-praisei^ 

D.  Don^t  /cnow 


of  the  ability,   loo.c  at  the  first  question,   "which  of  the  following  best  describes  you  In  ter-ns  of  the  stated  ability?" 
best  describes  you,  and  diricen  in  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  ANSVi'ER  SHEET  next  the  the  nuiber  77.     Next,   go 'to 
n.  in  the  letter  for  question  '^3  that  best  describes  how  certain  you  are'  of  your  answer  to  the  preceeding  question-- 
•  the  occup::ition  listed  under  tne  third  question  that  would  require  an  ability  level  like  yours,  and  darken  in  the 
ANSV.'EH  SHEET  next  to  the  nu'-.ber  vo. 


ilse  your  hand  and  your  t-acher  will  help  you, 

Which  of  the-  Follow  in::  Eest  I)escnibes 


rfow  Certain  are  Ycu  of  your 


The  Ability  Level  you  Specified  for  y 

^ied  b 


to 


.5. 


words 
them. 


Y  ou 

in 

Ter-3'of  "he  Stated  Ability? 

>cee 

6,lr,p;  Answer? 

self  Would  be  Most  Like  that 

A. 

G:oi 

A. 

Very  certain 

A. 

A  bus  driver 

A  vera. '^e* 

5. 

Certain 

B. 

A  lobby i3: 

G. 

Poor 

C. 

Uncertain 

C. 

An  oral  surgeon 

Don  J  t  know 

D. 

-  Very  uncertain 

p. 

Don^t  know 

33. 

A. 

-'ood 

A. 

Very  certain 

A. 

?ho togr a pn  finisher 
1 

2. 

Avera*:-? 

£. 

Certain 

E. 

A  T.ortgage  clerk 

?oor 

C. 

Uncertain 

C. 

An  or ches 'ra*ror 

D. 

Don^t  know 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

D. 

Don  ^  t  know  ' 

A. 

Oood 

A. 

Very  certain 

Be. 

A. 

A  phrenologi;' t 

Averar:e 

B. 

Certain 

3. 

An  oceanographcr 

Poor  ' 

c. 

Uncer  tain 

C. 

An  er^ineer 

D. 

Don  ^  t  know 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

D. 

Don  ^  t  know 

'  A. 

Good 

■  90. 

A. 

Very  *  certain 

A. 

A  loco-motive  engineer 

Avera,'e 

£ . 

Certain 

B. 

A  registrar 

Poor 

c 

Uncertain 

C. 

A  pediatrician 

D. 

Dpn^t  k:;ow 

_Very  uncertain 

D. 

Don' t  know 

A. 

vOQd  '  ■  . 

A. 

Very  certain 

A. 

A  forest  firefighter 

B. 

Average 

E. 

Certain 

B. 

A  -^agestrate 

?::or    .                                '  - 

'c. 

Uncertain 

C. 

A  tailor 

4 

D. 

Don' t  t^now 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

D. 

Don' z  know 
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ir* 

r  t:-'3  Follovinc  Post  DeGcritos 
Tf?:-^^  or  the  Stated  Ability? 

How 
Your 

Certair.  Are  You  of 
ProeGeclir.'i:  Answer'' 

The  Abi 
-3^  If  Vo 

i 0   0^ -  *  wl  ■ .        c  ^ * •  '  -           'J -  •  V  -  —  * 

A . 

Good 

96. 

A. 

Very  Certain 

9'^.  A, 

both  quickly  ar;':  ace-:  at ely . 

5. 

Averai^e 

B. 

Certain 

B. 

0. 

Foor 

C. 

Ur* our  tain 

C, 

D. 

Don »  t  know 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

D, 

*0     pSi^jeJ./'?                 .  r               .  J.  *i 

A . 

0  ood 

A* 

V'^ry  certain 

.  100.  A. 

sinilaritie3  or  iiTf 3r-3r.c-?:;  in 

B. 

Certair- 

B. 

C. 

Poor 

C. 

"Cncer'tain 

c. 

col.?:. 

CarJ  t  really  cay 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

/ 


Wr.:.  jT  t^.*3  Kailowin/.^  P-ozt  Describes 
Vog  ir;  Torn-;        i.he  3 ^a '.pa  Ability? 


How  Certair.  Are  You  oT 
Your  Prooeedin^:  Ari^wer*^ 


The  Ability  Level  You  Specified  i or  Yoi 
3olf  Would  be  Mont  Like  that  Heeded  by; 


A. 

Good 

•96. 

A. 

Very  Certain 

B. 

Averaj^e 

E. 

Certain 

C. 

Poor 

C. 

Uncertain' 

Don ' t  know 

D. 

Very  uncertain 

A. 

Good 

99. 

A. 

Very  certain 

E. 

Ave rare 

B. 

Certain 

C, 

Poor 

/-> 

Uncertain 

D. 

Can't  really  3a-  . 

D. 

Ver-y  un?ertai,n 

9*7.  A.  An  actor 

E.  An  astrono'-.er 

C.  A  'display  "manager 

D.  Don' t  know 

130.  A.  An  abstractor 

t 

B.  An  interior  decorator 

C.  A  quality  control  inspector 

D.  Don' t  know  ♦ 


Directions:    Part  IV 

In  this  part  of  your  booklet  you  will  fini  a  list  of  questions  much  like  those  you  just  finis 
'In  this  case,  however,  you  are  given  a  list  of  interests  instead  of  abilities,  and  are  asked  ' 
questions  related  to  those  interests. 

/ 

The  following  example  illustrates  the  kinds  of  questions  you  are  to  deal  with,^  and  should  hel; 
exactly  how  you  are  to  respond. 


Which  of  the  Following  Kinds  of 
Work^  Would  You  be  Most  Interested 
in  Doing?   


How  Certain  Are  You  of 
Your  Answer  to  the 
Preceeding  Question? 


The  Interei 
Yourself  W( 
*rhat  Devel< 


101.    A.    Mostly  activities  that  involve 
dealing  with  things  and  objects. 

B.  Mostly  activities  that  concern  people 
and  the  communication  of  ideas. 

C.  Can't  really  say 


102,.    A.    Very  certain 
Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Ve'ry  uncertain 


103.  A, 
B. 


U) 
U) 


After  reading  the  statements  of  the  activities ,  select  the  one  that.  b*est  describes  your  inters 
*a  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  number  101.  Next,  go  to  the  sec< 
dajrken  in  the  letter  for  question  102  that  best  describes  how  certain  you  are  of  your  answer  ' 
question — question  101.  Finally,  select  the  occupation  listed  vind^er  the  third  question  that  i 
interest  like  yo\irs.    Then,  darken  in  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  .ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  tl 


If  you  have  any  questions,  raise  you  hand  and  yoxir  teacher  will  help  you. 


Which  of  the  Following  Kinds  of 
Work  Would  You  be  Most  Interested 
in  Doin^?  


lOh.  A. 


B. 


C. 


Sitmtions  that  involve  working 
for  and  'helping  people  or  dealing 
with  people  in  social  settings. 
Situations  that  are  nonsocial  in 
nature  and  include  activities  carried 
on  in  relation  to  maxihines,  processes, 
or  techniques .  ' 
Can't  really  say 


How  Certain  Ai  e  You  of 
Your  Answer  to  the 
Preceeding  Question? 

105.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertaip 

D.  Very  uncertain 


The  interel 
Yourself  W< 
That  Develc 


106. 


A. 
B. 
C. 


II]  b 


IV  . 

ur  booklet  you  will  find  a  list  of  qliestions  much  like  those  you  Just  finished  in  Part  Three, 
iver,  you  are  given  a  list  of  interests  instead  6f  abilities ,  and  are  asked  to  answer  three 
tb  those  interests.  a 

pie  illustr^ites  the  kinds  of  questiohs  you  are  to  deal  with,  and  should  help  you  understand 
e  to  respond. 


ollowing  Kinds  of 
a  be  Most  Interested 


ctivities  that  involve 
with  things  and  objects, 
ctivities  that  concern  people 
coinrnunicatlon  of  ideas', 
ally  say 


How  Certain  Are  You  of 
Yo\ir  Answer  <,to  the 
Preceeding  Question? 

102.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain" 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


The  Interest  You  Specified  for 
Yourself  Would  He  Most  Like 
That  Developed  by;  


103. 


A. 
B. 
C. 


A  loan  officer 
A  stenographer 
Don't  know 


statements  of  the  activities,  select  the  one  that  best  describes  your  interests.    Then,  darken 
ng  letter  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  number  101,  .  Next,  go  to  the  seQond  question  and 
er.for  question  102  that  best  'describes  how  certain  you  are  of  your  answer  to  the  preceeding 
101.    Finally,  select  the  occupation  listed  \inder  the  third  question  that  would  involve  an 
.    Then,  darken  in  the  corresponding  letter  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  next  to  the  number  103. 


jstions,  raise  you.  hand  and  your  teacher  will  help  you. 


Following  Kinds  of 
DfU  be  Most  Interested 


ifi  that  involve  working 
lelping  people  or  dealing 
}le  in  social  settings » 
IS  that  are  nonsocial  in 
id  include  activities  carried 
At  ion  to  niachines,  processes, 
.ques . 
illy  &ay 


How  Certain  Are  You  of 
Your  Answer  to  the 
Preceeding  Question? 

105.    A.  Very  certain 

B,  Certain 

C,  Uncertain 

D,  Vety  uncertain 


The  Interest  You  Specified  for 
Yourself  Would  be  Most  Like 
That  Developed  by;  

106.    A,    A  fisherman 

B,  A  dietitian 

C.  Don't  know 
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Which  of  the  Follcrvring  Kinds  of 
Work  Would  You  be  Most  Interested 
in  Doipg?  

107.    A.    Activities  that  result  in  tangible 
productive  satisfaction. 

B.  Activities  resulting  in  prestige 
or  enhancing  the  esteem  of  others. 

C.  Can't  really,  say. 

110.    A.    Situations  involving  a  variety  of 
'    '  duties  characterized  by  frequent 

change. 

B.  Situations  that  involve  repetitive 
duties  CBjrried  out  according  to  set 
procedures. 

C.  Can't  really  say    •  ,  ^ 

113.    A.    A  lot  of  activities  that  involve 
business  dealings  and  contacts 
with  people.  , 

B.  A  lot  of  activities  of  a  scientific 
^  and  technical  nature'. 

C.  Can't  really  say. 

116.    A.    Mostly  activities  of  a  routine, 
concrete,  and  organized  nature. 

B.  Mostly  Activities  of  an  abstract 
or  creative  nature. 

C.  Can't  really  say 

.    119.    A.    Activities  involving  the  interpreta- 
tions of  feelings,  ideas,  or  facts 
from  a  personal  viewpoint. 

B.  Activities  requiring  attainment  of 
set  limits,  tolerances,  or  standards. 

C.  Can't  really  say* 

<« 

122.    A.    Situations  involving  the  direction, 
control,*  and  plannicig  of  an  .entire 
activity  or  set  of  related  activities 

B.  Situations  involving  repel^itive  05, 
short  cycle  activities.  "-^-^^^-^ 

C.  Caix^t  really  say. 

er|c-  •  ItUi 


How  Certain  Are  You 
of  Your  Answer  to  the 
Preceeding  Question? 

108.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


111.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


llU.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


117.    A.  Very  certain 

'B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


120.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


123.    A.    Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  -  Very  uncertain 


Following  Kinds  of 
)u  be  Most  Interested 


^is  that  result  in  -tangible 
re  satisfaction, 
^s  restating  in  prestige 
ting  the  esteem  of  others. 
Illy  say,  ' 

IS  involving  a '.variety  of 
laracterized  by  frequent 

IS  that  involve  repetitive 
xried  out  according  to  set 

IS. 

lly  say 

activities  that  involve 
dealings  and  contacts 
le. 

activities  of  a  scientific 
ical  natvire. 
lly  say. 

tivities  of  a  routine, 
arid  organised  nature, 
tivities  of  ssi  abstract 
ve  natxir e . 
Uy  say 

B  involving  the  interpreta- 
feelings,  ideas,  or  facts 
rsQnal  viewpoint. 
B  requiring  attainment  of 
B,  tolerances,  or  standards, 
lly  say. 


How  Certain  Are  You 
of  Your  Answer  to  the 
Preceeding  Question? 


108. 


111. 


'Ilk. 


A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C .  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


A.  Very' certain 

Br  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


'A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


117.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  xincertain 


120.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  . Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


123.    A.  Very  certain 

B.  Certain 

C.  Uncertain 

D.  Very  uncertain 


The  In);erest  You  Specified 
for  Yoiifrself  Would  be  Most 
Like  That  Developed  by: 


109.    A.    A  producer 
B.    An  engraver 
'  C.    Don't  know 


112.    A,    A  shoe  salesman 

B.  A  camp  counselor 

C.  Don't  know 


115.    A,    A  systems  engineer 

B.  A  real  estate  appraiser 

C.  Don't  know 


llo.    A-:    A  kennelman 


B.  A  baxber 

C.  Don't  know 


121.    A.    A  taxidermist. 

B.  An  illustrator 

C.  Don't  know 


12^.    A,    A  hotel  steward 

B.  A  taxi  driver 

C.  Don't  know 


Directions:    Part  Five 


Answer  each  of  the  questions  in  this  part  of  your  booklet  by  darkening 
in  the  letter  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  of  the  answer  that  best  describes  you. 

'  The  following  question  should  help  you  understand  exactly  what  you  are  to  do. 

125.  I  Ml  a: 

A.  Boy  '  . 

B.  Girl  '  '  ,      ♦  • 

If  you  are  a  boy,  you  should  darken  in  the  A  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  next 
to  the  number  125.  If  VOVi  are  a  £irl,  you  should  darken,  in  the  letter 
B  next  to  the  125  on  yo^X^  ANSWER  SHEET. 

If  you  have  no  questions,  then  start  answering  the  remaining  questions. 

126.  How  would  you  describe  your  work  in  school?  . 

A.  I  am  an  excellent  student. 

B.  I  am  a  good  student. 

C.  I  am  an  average  student. 

D.  I  am  a  poor  student. 

127.  Are  you: 

A.  American  Indian 

B.  Black 

C.  Mexican.  American 

D.  White 

E.  Other 

128.  Which  of  the  following  do  you  plan  to  do? 

A.  To  leave  school  as  soon  as  I  am  old  enough. 

B.  Finish  high  school,  then  get  a  job. 

C.  Go  to  trade  school  or  junior  college,  then  get  a  job. 

D.  Complete  college- and  then  get  a  job. 

E.  Other 

129.  I  am  Ein  iraportEint  part  of  my  class  in  school. 


A.  Strongly  agree 

B.  Agree 

C.  No  opinion  ^ 

D.  Disagree 

'E.  Strongly  disagree 
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135 


s 


130.    What  planning  have  you  done  regetrding  your  future  after  you 
complete  high  school? 


A.  Hardly  anything 

B.  A  little 

C.  An  average  amount 

D.  A  good  deal 

E.  A  great  deal 

131.    Which  of  the  following  do  you  feel  best  tells  how  well  you  can 
describe  your  personal  abilities  and  interests  as  they  relate 


A.  Excellent 

B.  Very  good 

C.  Good 

D .  Average 

E.  Poor 


136 
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Directions:     Part  Six  Grade  10 

Beginning  with  question  number  132,  answer  each  question  in  this  section 
by  darkening  in  the  letter  on  your  ANSWER  SHEET  of  the  answer  that  best  fits 
you.    Do  not  mark  on  the  test  paper. 

132.  Are  you  aware  that  bhere  is  a  career  center  in  your  school?  , 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

133.  Please  estimate  the  number  of  times  you  visited  the  career  center 
,         throughout  the  /ear. 

A.  None 

B.  1  -  2 

C.  3  -  4 

D.  5  -  6  . 

E.  7  or  more  i 

134.  How  many  resource  speakers  have  you  heard  this  year? 

A.  None  .  c 

B.  1  -  2 

C.  3  -  4 

D.  5  -  6 

E.  7  or  more  ,  * 

135.  How  many  career  education  related  field  ttips  did  you  take  in  your 
classes  this  year? 

^         A,  None 
\      ''B.  1-2 
]       C.  3  -  4  .  ■ 

D.  5  -  6 

E.  7  or  more 

,  )  ^ 

136.  Did  you  participate  in  the  Hertzke  Dairy  Farm  exl'plocation  experience 
this  year?  ^      '  •  . 

A»  Yes 

B.   No  . 

137.  Did  you  participate  in  the  Weld  Mental  Health, Center  exploration 
,  experience  this*  year? 

A.  Yes         '      .      .  - 

B.  No 

138.  Did  you  participate  ir^  the  AIMS  Community  College  exploration 
experience  this  year?  * 

A.  Yes  ^  ' 

B.  No  •^ 

.    -139.  Did  you  participate  in  the  KFKA  radio  station  exploratipn  experience 
this  year?  *        '     ^  *  'jT  , 

A-  Yes 

B.  No  '  .  " 
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Part  Six  (continued) 


Grade  10 


140,  Did  you  participate  In  the  Bob  Markley  VW^  and  Mercedes  Benz  exploration 
experience  this  year? 


V 

141.  Have  you  taken  the  Job-0?  ,  .  * 

A.  Yes   '  •      .  * 

B,  .  No 

* 

142.  Please  estimate  the  number  of  times  you  have  talked  with  your  counselor 
on  career  related  matters.  , 

A.  None  ^ 

B.  1.  -  2 

C.  3  -  4 
I).  5  -  6 

/e  .  7  or  more  .  ,  . 

143.  bid  you  enroll  in  and  complete  the  careers  course  this  year? 


A.  .  Yes 

B.  No 


c 
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Teacher  Questioniiaire 
Grades  Eight  and  Ten 


NAME 


SCHOOL 


GRADE  LEVEL 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 
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Instructions  ^  '  ^ 

T]^e  purpose  of  this  questionnaire  is  to  gather  statistical  data  only .  ^  i 
Please',  give  us  your  honest  opinion  in  regard  to  the  following  xjuestions.  ' 
Your  name  will  not  be  used.     The  information  on  this  questionnaire  is  confi- 
dential and  will  not  be  shown  to  administrators  or  any  other  school  personnel. 
Please  answer  each  question  to  the  best  of  your  ability  and  mark  the  appropriate 
answer  on  the  answer  sheet  provided*    Please  write  your  name  (along  with  other 
requested  information)  on  both  this  questionnaire  and  your  answer  sheet*- 
Thank  you  very  much.  ^  • 

1.  Did  you  enroll  in  and  complete  any  of  the  career  education 'inservice 
classes?  r  e 

A.  Yes^  ,  .  * 

B.  No  ..  *  '     ^  ' 

2.  If  yes,  which  course  did  you  complete  (please  mark  only  one  class)? 

A.  Career  Education  (instructor  -  Bev  Parks) 

B.  Introduction  to  Career  Education  (instructor  -  Marcia  Osborn) 

C.  Understanding  the  Middle  SchooL  Child  (ins truCtors-J. Swaira  ^  B.  Emmert) 
'^D.  Simulations  and  Games  in  Career  Education  (instructor  -  L.  Gunning) 

E.  Decision  Making  and  Values  (instructors  -  S^.  Brummer  &  V.  BuPgess) 

.  #'  ,,  ^ 

3.  Are  you  aware  that  there  is  a  career  education  project  associate  in 

your  school?  '  ^ 

A.  Yes  ,  ^  .  / 

B.  No  .  ^  '  ' 

4.  Please  estimate  the  total  number  o^  times  you  have  had  contact  with 
the  project  associate  over  the  course  of  the  year  in  regard  to  career 
education.  ' 

A.  None 

B.  1  -  5 

C.  6  ~  10 

D.  11  -  20  '  '  ^ 

E.  21  or  more 

5.  Have  you  used  the  decision  materials  provided  by  the  career  education 
project  entitled  "Deciding"  with  your  classes  or  with  ind^ividual  ^ 
students? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No 

.139 
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Grades  8  &  10 


6.  Have  you  used  the  decision  materials  provided  by  the  career  education 
projJct  entitled  "Decisions  and  Outcomes"  with  your  classes  or  with 
individual  students? 

*     ^  A.  Yes  . 
B.  No 

7.  Di3  y6u  write  a  proposal  for  a  mini-grant? 

A.  Yes  .  ,  ' 

"  B.  No  '  ^  . 

8-     If  yes,  did  you  receive  approval  of  your  mini-grant  proposal? 

A.  Yes 

B.  No  -  '  , 

9.     If  yes,"  were^  ydu  able  to  implement  (actually  use  the  books,  materials, 
funds,  etc-)  during  this  school  year? 

A.  Yes  ' 

B.  No 

•  10.     Over  the  course  of  the  year,  ple(ase  estimate  how  many  community  resource 
speakers  made  presentations  to  your  class? 

A.  None 

B.  1  -  3 

C.  4  -  6 

D.  7  -  8  ^  ^. 
E'.  9  ~  10  J 

11.     Qvef  the  course  of  the  year,,  please  estimate  how  many  career  education 

'  related  field  trips  your  class  made  (NOTE:  Do  not  include  strictly  recre- 
ational outings)? 

A,  None 

B.  1  -  3  ' 

-     C.  4  ~  6  ^  ' 

D.  7  -  8        :  ^ 

E.  9  -  10 


/ 
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PLACEMENT  PRACTICES 
^^estionnaire  for  Grades  10>  11,  12 


NAME 

SCHOOL^ 

GRADE 


Below  are  listed  some  skills  that  might  be  considered  desirable  for 
high  school  students  to  have.     Please  rate  yourself  bn  each  of  these  by 
using  the  following  scale:  » 

a  =  I  do  this  very  well 

b  =  I  do  *:ais  well 

c  =  I  do  fair  (average) 

d  =  I  do  this  poorly 

e  =  I  do  this  very  poorly 

Mark  your  answers  by  darkening  the  appropriate  space  on  the  ANSWER  SHfc^T. 
Please  be  sure  that  your  name  is  printed  on  both  thifl  test  paper  and  the  answer 


sheet . 


\ 


1.  I  know  how  to  -find  out  about  job  requirements. 

a.  I  do  this  very  well 

b.  I  do  this  well 

c.  I  do  fair  (average)  ^  ' 

d.  I  do  this  poorly 

e.  I  do  this  very  poorly 

2.  I  know  how  to  find  out  about  job  openings. 

a.  I  do  this  very  well 

b.  I  do  this  well 

c.  I  do  fair  (average) 

d.  I  do  this  poorly 

e.  I  do  this  very  poorly 

3.  I  know  how  to  fill  out  Job  applications. 

a.  I  do  this  very  well 

b.  ,1  do  this  well 

c.  I  do  fair  (average)  "^^^.^^  ' 

d.  I  do  this  poorly  ^ 

e.  I  do  this  very  poorly 

4.  I  can  explain  what  kind  of  training  or  education  I  need  for  my  future 
career . 

a.     I  do  this  very  well 

"     b.     I  do  this  well 

c.     I  do  this-  fair  (average) 

"    d.     I  do  this  poorly 

e.     I  do  this  very  poorly 
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PLACEMENT  Grades  10,  11^  12,  p.  ^2 

5.  I  can  list  the  courses  in  school  that  would  be  helpful  to  me  in  my 
future  career,  , 

a.  I  do  ^this  very  vjell  * 

b.  I  do  this  well  . 

c.  I  do  fair  (average)  * 
^  d.  I  do  this  poorly 

e.  I  do  this  very  poorly  j 

6.  I  can  list  the  agencies  in  my  community  which  can  assist  me  in  locating 

a  iob  or  further  training.  .  *  *   .  ^ 

a.  I  do  this  very  well  -    ,  ^       -  . 

b.  I  do  this  well 

c.  I  ,do  fair  (average)  ^ 

d.  I  do  this  poorly  , 

e.  I  do  this  very  poorly 

7.  I  can  name  ttje  school  personnel  and  cervices  that  ca^i  assist  me  in  locating 
employment  or  further  education  training.  ^ 

a.  I  do  this  very  well 

b.  I  do  this  well  j 

c.  I  do  fair  (average) 

d.  I  do  this  poorly 

e.  I  do  this  very  poorly  {\  J 

V 

For  Questions  8  and  9,  please  mark,  the  answer  on  your  MSWER  SHEET  that  most 
likely  applies  to  you.  ,  '  '  / 

8.  After  leaving  school,  what  do  you  plan  to  do? 

a.  Go  to  work  .         ^  ' 

b.  Go  to  a  four-year  college  or  a  community,  college 

c.  Be  involved  in  unpaid  or  volunteer  work. 

d.  Enter  a  special  training  program 

e.  I  don't  know 

9.  Does  the  answer  you  have  given  for  question  number  8  relate  ^  what  ^ 
you  hope  you  life  career  willvbe? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No 

c.  T  don't  know 
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APPENDIX  C 


One  Example  of 
Guidance  Newsletter 
and 

Cluster  Cominents 
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Gdiiikmce  NEWSEJOTER 


April,  1975 


But  Only  God  Cen  Make  a  Tree 

Now  let's  hope  that  He  makes  men  more  aware  of 
how  valuable  Foresters  can  be.    In  this  way, 
students  majoring  In  Forestry  would  find  a 
better  employneat  situation  than  now  exists. 
, The  Occupational  Outlook  gandbook  (p»  332) 
predicts  a  moderate  increase  in  Forestry - 
positions  resulting  in  keen  job  competition. 
If  you  are  thinking  of  becoming  a  forester 
it  might  be  worthwhile  to  consider  some 
alternative  choices  as  well.    You  might  check 
the  CSU  catalog-  for  a  list  of  majors  related 
In  som^  way  to  forestry;  then  check  the 
Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  for  information 
OA  the  employment  outlook  of  these  alternative 
careers. 

For  Your  Information — Wild  Life  Management 
Has  Nothing  to  do  with  the  Control  and 
.     Supervision  of  Kcggers 

— but  Natural  Resource  Management  has  sotne thing  to 
do  with  wild  life  management.    If  you  are  interested 
in  the  out-of-doors,  this  2-year  program  at  Colorado 
Mouiitaln  College,  West  C^impus  (Glenwood  Springs),- 
may  be  to  your  liking.     It  is  designed  to  prepare 
indi^'iduals  for  employment  as  aides  or  technicians 
la  natural  resources  areas  such  as  forestry,  lumber- 
:n3,  aolis,  water,  and  wildlife.    Check  it  out  — 
t::  ^iC.y  be  for  you. 

Aiid,  if  you  combine  Natural  lU^sources  Management  with  a  recreation  program,  what  do  you 

get?    You  come  up  with  a  Forest  Recreation 
program.    One  ,that  leaves  you  open  for  jobs 
dealing  with  the  building,  planning,  and 
administering  of  both  privately  and  publicly 
administered  recreational  parks  and  campgrounds, 
You  can  get  this  combined  program  at  Colorado 
Mountain  College,  West  Campus,  too. 


Aad  Let's  Not  Leave  the  Colorado  Mountain 
College,  East  (or  Leadville)  Campus,  out 
in  the  Cold 


Jt  is  there  that  you  can  receive  training  in 
'*^vsign.     If  you  have  an  artistic  bent  and 
.niaK  that  you  would  enjoy  working  ip  photo- 
:,raph£c  design  or  designing  new  cotiBonier 
products,  this  may  be  the  field,  and  the 
':;chcol,  for  you.    Check  it  out. 
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tter  how  often  a  man  falls,  he  isn't  a  failure  until  he  cl:.\ima  that  soiseone  pushed  M*" 


GUIDANCE  NEWSLETTER 
Page  2 


Did  You  Know 


According  to  the  latest  figures,  boiler- 
makers  in  Colorado  make  $8.25  per~h^;i[?r" 
Apprentice  wages  a  tar  t  at  70^!  of  this  amount 
or  approximately  $5.78  an  hour.     What  dp 
boilermakers  do?    They  build  boilerr,  of 
course.    Also  pressure  vessels,  water  towers 
oil  refinery  tanks,  etc.,  using  electric  and' 
gas  welding  equipment.     Employment  in 
boilermaking  is  expected  to  increase  moderately 

OuMonI;  S'^'i''?'''  ^°  the  Occupational 

Outlook  Handbook,  page  57,     For  more  apprentice- 
ship information,  see  your  counselor 


And  —  Did  You  Know 


that  electricians  make  $8.08  per  hour  here  in 
Colorado?    Apprentices,  in  this  case, ' start- at 
45%  of  the  journeyman's  wage,  or  approximately 
$3.64  per  hour.    What  a  way  to  get  an  education.': 
Thm  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  page  259, 
predicts  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  emplo^nt 
of  electricians  through  the  lnid-1980's. 


Employment  Opportuni tiers  for  Aircraft  Mechanics 
•  are  Soarinf^  

The  number  of  aircraft  mechanics  employed  by 
scheduled  airlines  is  expected  to  increase  very 
rapidly  through  the  mid-1980 's  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  aircraft  in  operation 
(page  287-289  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook). 
In  1972  the  avp-age  salary  for  aircraft 
mechanics  trainees  was  $4.19  per  hour  and 
$6.15  per  hour  for  experienced  mechanics  and 
the  salaries  have  very  likely  gone  up  since  A" 
then.  Metropolitan  State  College  in  Uenver  offers 
training  in  this  line  of  work.     Check  their 
catalog  if  you  are  interested. 
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Success  Is  a  Journey,  not 


Does  Tinkering  with  Someone  Else's  Teeth 
v_   Interest  You?  

If  It  does,  then  maybe  Dental  Assisting  is  for  you 
These  individuals  do  just  what  the  title  says  they" 
do  --^    they  assist  the  dentist  in  the  examination 
and  treatment  of  patients.     The  Occupational  Outloo 
Handbook,  page  467,  predicts  that  employment 
opportunities  will  be  excellent  for  this  line  of 
work  through  the  mid-1980' s  so,  if  Dental  Assist- 
ing interests  you,  check  the  Community  College  of 
Denver,  North  Campus  or  the  El  Paso  Community 
College  (Colorado  Springs)  catalog  for  particulars. 


destination. 
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Steward  and  Stewardess  Training 

If  this  career  interests  you^  you  might  consider 
some  of  the  facta  on  page  290  of  the  Occupational 
Outlook-  gandbook.    Most  large  airlines  give  newly 
hired  flight  attendants  5  weeks  training  in  their 
oim  privately  run  schools.    As  a  rule  applicants 
must  be  19  to  27  years  old,  from  5  feet  2  inches 
to  6  feet  tall,  with  weight  in  proportiou  to 
height,  and^he  in  excellent  health.  Employment 
is  expected  to  grow  very  rapidly  through  the 
mld-1980's  as  a  result  of  the  need  to  provide 
services  for  more  airline  passengers  unless 
continued  fuel  shortages  curtail  passenger 
airline  flights.     That's  a  big  "unless"  but 
it's  the  beet  we've  got  to  work  on. 


Mathematics  --^  Where  Does  It  Lead? 


Interested?    Then  check  page  J71  In  the  Occup- 
ational Outlook  Handbook*    There  is,  of  course, 
a  definite  Inter-relationship  between  the 
sciences  and  mathematics  —  applied  mathe- 
matics, that  la.    There. is  also  a  place  for  the 
Individual  who  is  Interested  in  pure  math- 
ematics, and  always  will  be.    But  that's  not  all. 
Two  math  careers  not  normally  considered  are 
those  of  the  staMsttcian  (page  374  of  the  OOH) 
and  the  actuary  (page  119) •    Both  deal  with 
statistics  in  special. ways .    If  what  you  read 
in  the  "handbook"  whets  your  appetite  check 
the  CU  and  DU  catalogs.     They  both  offer  foajors 
in  statistics. 


Have  You  Got  a  Thing  about  Old  Ruins? 

Did  you  know  that  Trinidad  State  College  offers 
a  two-year  Museum  Technology  course?  Completion 
of  this  course  will  make  you  ellgfible  for  work  as 
a  museum  worker  or  a  technical  aid  to  the  pro- 
fessional staff.    The  basic  skills  covered  are: 

1.  Design  and  construction  of  exhibits 

2.  Care  and  preservation  of  collections,  and 

3.  Operation  and  maintenance  of  a  museum. 

Remember,  Trinidad  State  College  is  where  you 
go  for  this  training. 


I 


( ' ' 


ERJC  accumulation  of  easy  things  you  dldn*t  do  when  you  should  have. 
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•Hmc.    If  y*u  kaiP.  4«i«         ^rt  mil.  cte  Ueur«  vtU  oluout  Ui«  mmtPm 

J 

4.  fi«. 


'^f^*         ^  ^  ^^^mmlmrm*  h^tim  homtd  mlrn^  with 


A  LOOK  mo  m  funnsr 

•r 

014  Xm  faM  TkBt — 


9 


M^r      mU«.    lis         inth  ^mlck  mmU  had  tm  hm  dimemtimmd.  Iw-m,  M  (• 


SJi^f  ■•■^  •tiOiaa  rUftt  dUmmmmm  mmd  thmix  mmtm,  cmm,  «i«  CMml« 

CMC  M  ««U  f»r  MUJmUm  «icter.    Tte  lUtloMl  tatk  Ittvlc* 
"^u7?r  '  '"'t^^        for       14— rally  ayqyug  1000  aczM  af  yrlM  tl^bar  «U]| 


17,    ScaCK  tala^a  aaaa  dmmt  eaUacton  ta  Malysa  fplaa  af  tfr  Cfl«tMla«tiM.  Bla 
neaiit  41acawT  tkat  Ua  aaly  claaa  air  ta  ta  faM4  ia  Caloraio  aaa  at  a  tai«kc  of 
14.000  faat  fwm4mcmd  a  kpmm  taUdian  taoa  at  thm  eraat  af  Itet  tma.    fctfcTla  « 


20. 


24. 


Oaa  Batar  atiiAiaa  tta  rwrfaaliUi  md  Uataty  of  cha  aartk'a  cr«at  ia  ai4«r  ta  lacata 
aatanl  i^Mamaa.    Daa'a  failan  ta  mmkm  it  Us  ta4  its  ari«ii  ia  iImmhij  adwal. 
■a  aavar  aaatarari  Urn  alftatat.    Oaa  aaarcM  far  md  Immd  «hat  tmamd  aat  ta  ta  aa 
aatlia  aaiataU  af  aalytaaaaa  tat  taian  ta  oaaU.laok      tta  corraat  afaUias  !■  tta 
41ctiaaary,  MMttar  ia4ivitaal  ta4  auta4  aac  tta  claia.    ta  U  a  . 

JjmUm  riaraa  ata41aa  tta  atractasa  md  imtttimm  mt  tta  cmUm,  yncticaa.  aa4  iaaa 
ttat  an  pmxx  of  raral  aaciaty.    Sta  ta4  am  MfartMta  aayaciMea  racMly.    Sta  aaa 
atadyiag  a  nnral  caMaity  ia  aastasa  ■^Vrttfr*  ate  ata  cm  i^oa  «tat  ^  rtaartt  aaa 
a  riat.    Joalaa  fatni  ant  latar  ttat  atat  ata  hmd  attai^tarf  ta  btaafc  ^  aaa  a  m^mm 
dmcm.    flaitiat  tavrs  at  tta  taarital  ara  f vpi  3         ta  7  p.m.  dmilf.   UmUm  ia  a 

Outlay  iMart  taa  »1aaaa4  aaxvaya*  4aa1^a<  a^tarlaMa.  aa4  aaalysad  dmtm  tm  pwmdlct 
pafaUtlaa  gcaat^    li«  rMUaa  caaa  ataat  la  SiMU  Sctaal.       t — rr  riln  Marin  I 


^       ^  4aeiaal  la  a  aattaaaitu  rnklaa.   UMmj  n«4icta4  ttat  taU  <kMty*a 
9«V«UUaa  ia  5  yaata  Mli  ta  9.000  paa»ta  par  a^aaia  alia  atai  tta  cmaet  fi^aaa 
mU  tanw  taaa  99  patyla  pmt  afaaza  alla«   Ita  tta  aiiatata  aaa  faaad,  tta  iiata 
cltlaMa  af  taU  Caaatjr  tarlad  Ua  taa4  calcalatar  md  aaat  lia  ynrki^    tailay  aaa  a 


25.   Brie  taa  ataaiaa  —^iffaii  aawtaia  raafia  md  vallaya. 
mlcaaic  ialaarf  ctaia  (tta  Aaa  IalMta)»  ia  aa 
«Mta  ta  tta  tay  aftar  tta  lalaata 
■rlc'a  Jak  tltXa  ia  


Saa  lictari.  iM%ita  aa  ytac  caatxal  mfm*t.  aliaiaaraa  paata  ttmm  taaaa  md  taai* 
taaaaa.    taa  raeaaUy  falatai  tta  aiaat  «^  af  a  tatjatar  at  m  aaaaciaUy  latta  laack 
aa4  accitaaUy  faaiaata4  taraaU .    tta  MyarlMca  taa  mt  apyaaratf  ta  taaa  alfaetai 


tar  taaltk  attar  ttaa  ta  laava  tar  altk  a  yarMmt  grtMtrt  laiila  akia  calar 
ia  aa 


P^yUia  tata  ataAiaa  iaaacta  aai  ttair  ralatiaa  ta  plaat  mA  mimX  Ufa.   tar  wmtk 
iu  altataaHai  tta  laiaiAi  tagar  taat  taatU  aaa  aot  taa  aatcaaafaU    fta  laportad  tta 
Jaaru  Jmm  ta«  ta  tata^ara  of  tta  taaalaa  ia«ir  taat  taatla«  ttaa  Ia«i4  ttat  ata 
ta  brlai  la  tta  1  Mmd  Africaa  Dratta  Vlj  ta  4a  aaay  viU  tta  Jaataa  Jim  ta«. 
CD                     IraalM  tailarfljr  ttaa  ta4  ta  ta  Ita^taB  to  caatral  tta  Ji»rat  Jmm  taa. 
£IV!^  .  .  PkyUla  ia  aa_  .  ^  ^ 


rataara  lato  laapiiLaiy  aaaaiiaiias  tta  city 
aoaiaat.    Jla  U  aa  . 


51.   Jia  Staw  coaaacta  hoaa  liaaa  ta  t^r^ta  aa4 
attara  ca  prataec  pvhlit  yrajwrty.    ta^r  la 
tata  *cctta«4  af  talilat  kla  aork  caa  caaaally* 
ka4  aaaaraua  caaylaiata  ataat  Jia  tuaifas  kl 
Oraalay  aattiaft  4oMi  aauli-ta  aaatara.   Jim  I 

<ta.  Jata  Itaa4a  yraaaa  aa4  tcaata  ttaaa  ta  g^iai 
■laiaaaa  kaa  aat  kaaa  taa  ••a4  far  Jata  aiaca 

Pack  tarvica  aitk  a  $10,000  kiU  far  CHriat  C 
City  Pack  tarvica  lacar  fai«4  aat  tkat  eta  ta 
a  '  Surtaaa. 

14/.   tarrla  Iktiaata  ati^laa  «U  aapaeta  af  Uvii^ 
aietaarsaaiaaa  ralata  ta  aaa  aaarkar  md  ttat 
warkiag  witk  4ata  aa4  kav  ttay  ralata  ta  ftaa 
aiakaca  «a4  eta  taairlalfi  ttat  flaaa  ralata  t 
•ciaatiat.  > 

14«.  T«iy  UBal  aacta'aiU  faraara  ta4  caackara  ta 
ftttara  aoU  4atarloratloa.  Toay  «aa  caafaaa4 
Dirt  ia  Oirty"  tacaaa  a  taat  aaUar  aatU  ta  i 
tataosca^.   toaiy  ia  a  GoaaarvatA 

korlfoatal 

^ 

1.    trie  BMld  aotka  la  tta  itarolnf  r  of  attaiai 
ylaata.    lU  aavk  ia  tta  icTtl  of  Maki 

kaa  aa4a  kla  aaM  a  ko«aakal4  «qx4.    M  ia  a  ^ 

U.  Mita  Qryhara  uacka  aa  a  apacialiat  aa  riMatl 
^realay  teUlatal/  af  tar  hla  cra4iiatiaB,^i9^ 
aeatal  ia  fittlat  %tmm  4a4craoa  ta  aat  i#  kit 
Tta  tadaraaa  tforta.  aa  yaa  kaaw.  ia  tta  facM 
paaaca4  kaat  aa4  aaariy  yca4tteii^  aait  aaa4  ii 

X.    Ivaa  Ttairi  iapcvaaa  tta  vwUty  aa4  ylal4  af 
aa4  ky  caatrallias  4iaaaaa,  yaata,  aa4  «aa4a. 
racaaUy  4a«aIopa4  a  tackaifaa  far  scaaias  pal 
yotatoaa  to  ta  picka4  lita  ayplaa  f  caa  a  traa. 
yotatoaa  taata  a^  lac  lita  ayplaa.    Vkat  ia  1^ 

42.    taaaa  Fial4ar  aafarcaa  laaa.  vegalatiaaa*  aa4 
Pack,    tar  f  i^kt  ta  kaay  tta  tacky  taaatata 
mmdm  lata  a  larao  au^r  kaat  f  iaI4  kaa  aiiiaal 
'   1«  a  taaaar. 

kS.  '  jata  Oaalay  fieaa  afr  toryaaaaa  ia  taiad  aaUa 
akick  aa  git  yatrolaaa  fia4aeta.  «taa  aaka4  « 
'^Xkia  ia  tta  aaly  aay  ttat  X  caa  f  ia4  ta  taaa  i 
aacka."  Jata  ia  aa  taUltaatar. 

09.  taa  taaak  ataiiaa  tta  rkiatril  eaapaaitiaa  af  < 
•Mtttt  aa4  aailiaaaaaut  f actara*  lla  aaat  f^ 
ycaf aaaiaaal  jainala,  aaa  tltla4  *taat  taavt 
iir|»  ■  Itatta.*  taa  ia  a  ^. 

94.  Kla  ri^all  ia  aa  Mplaaar  raayaaalkla  far  tta 
aafaty.  Kla  ataaat  aata  tta  aiatata  af  tta  cai 
>ffataia4  atat  ak»  fta^t  aaa  a  aaa  "Wttar  imi 
tmrnimt  af  tta  Gkaalay  City  Oa^  ca««ca4  avar  i 


Air  Gaalagiat 


City  Maaatir  Ltfa 
fntaaalafiat  MlaJas 


Pica  fifktar  Oil 
Oaaaticiat  Paik 


r!!^         f*"?**'  srM^s  se  Kh<  bouM  til* 

V  lAffk  «bU.        Utur*  will  tf^ix  out  tkl«  ntk'« 
Ittr!!?*^?'  ^  ••WM.Uw'  WlUtia  bMrt  «1«M  vltk 


A  LOOK  ORD  m  mom 

OUTMbMirTWt  


M  M  MM  M.  tto  WMKte  feWU  0»14c     EjU  U  A   


.   tff  cMOrvl. 

MftU  for  lllfkBlIa  AitlMr.  TIm  latlMl  rsvt  Smv1c« 
'  'f^^*— fc*^y  •ynylJiS  lOOO  mzm  of  rtlM  tt^mx  wltk 
t  synf .    U  Mt  cte  tz«M  tock  tM  tmiv  ia  gmck.  "-t 

llMftm  c«  MlyM  •!  air  caatMiMtlM.  Uim 

17  cUm  «1t  M  fovM  la  C«lor^  «u  «t  •  ^*^k  of 
MH4fai  tooa  at  th«  craat  mt  itomt  tvaaa.    £c«ct  4«  m 


U  klMtmry  mt  thm  «artli*a  crwt  la  9z4n  tm  lacata 
LuM  ta  Mka  Ic  U«       ita  arltia  la  iliaiitnj  adhool. 
».    Am  MTcfcti  f  M  mi  tmmd  lAat  fmai  out  to  to  m 
I  toft  tofara  to  catOi  laok  19  tto  conaat  m<11Iii  la  tto 
a  toi  ataMaM  tto  claia.    Ma  la  a 

iwtan  Md  fMCtiaaa  at  tto  caataM,  yiacricaa,  aaA  laas 
9r-    ito  toi  M  aafartMata  aiyanaaea  racAitlj.    Sto  Ma 
— ^ini  ItofMto  atoa  ato  caM  m^  «tot  ^  Ma 
m  ttot  atot  ato  to4  at&Mi»ta4  ta  ktaak  ^  Ma  a  a^MM 
«n  f M  3  y.au  ta  7  y.m.  4mX1j.    imUm  la  a 


•ByarlMata,  m4  MalyMrf  data  ta  yiWlct 
a  IttMla  Sctoal.    to  mmt  faita  BMrint 
i  MfttoMUaa  rnUiM.    todUr  rM41cca4  ttot  toU  0aMt7*a 
•  f #000  fM|li  >ar  ■rm  alia  atoa  tto  MtMCt  fl«an 
IM  tkm  at  Of  to  «M  faaai»  tto  IsaM 
ralralarar  aa4  aaat  kla  firfclat    Miay  Ma  a 


i  MUara.  Ua  4iacaM>y  af  m  tmrgiBg 
U  to  g^titoli^^^toa  ClcUa  fota  cm  to« 


MMt  ato  aC  a  faaljatar  at  m  ■apariiny  laria  laack 
Ito  ai^arlaaca  toa  aat  w^fmatmA  u>  toM  alfactad 
>  auk  a  urMaar  grMilifc  $mplm  akla  oolar.  tos 


Itoir  raiatiaa  ta  ^iMt  Md  aalaal  Ufa.    tor  mtIi 
IMT  tott  toatto  Ma  Mt  taa  MCMaafal*    Ito  laportad  tto 
iMaiaa  to«ur  toat  toatla,  ttoa  fa«a4  ttot  ato 
Q    I  fljr  to  to  aaay  viU  tto  «lMrafl  Jim  to«. 
^  *C  D  I  /^**  ^  totovt«4  to  oMtral  tto  Jaatai  i«M  toa. 


<to. 


laS^t  ^JimT^m^^  4oMli*klai  tto  city  ato  atortlas  OMr.   Tto  Mto  ^^a  S'ta  4 


S$.    Jia  Stow  coaaacta  tota  Ilaaa  ta  Hgr4rMta  ato  oF«rataa  a  prMaura  pmp.   to  Mtto  vitk 


JOM  i&aaM  i^tMM  Mtf  ttMta  ttfaaa  ta  laptaM  ttolr  tf^rMca.  toalU.  aa4  mIm. 
toalaaM  toa  Mt  toM  tM  foto  far  Jato  alaca  tto  toy  to  ytaaMtto  tto  Graalay  aty 
Paik  torvlM  altli  a  $10,000  hill  far  curlaf  tto  Parli  traM  af  CMgM*a  llUfct.  Tto 
City  Faxfe  torvlM  latar  faM4  Mt  ttot  tto  tfMa  Mra  juat  atort  af  Mtar.  Jato  U 
•  ■  turMM. 


W,    Tarrla  ItoraMa  atadlaa  aU  MfMta  af  Uvlat  •riMlaM  —  tow  mImU*  ylMta.  md 
alcfMriMlMg  rUata  ta  om  Mottor  aM  ttolr  aavlniMita.    Oatlaa  tor  U  yaara 
Mriilag  wlU  toga  aai  tow  ttoy  calata  ta  flaM»  aU,ato  toa  mm  «v  mu  la  a  aaMta 
aMtora  aad  tto  toa«Ito«i  ttot  flaaa  talata  u  f^U  m  mU  m  toga.   Tarrto  la  a 
 SclMtlat. 

I4».    Toay  Utol  Mito  vltk  faxaara  m4  rMctora  ta  toly  toMloy  Mya  ta  ytatact  lato  aMlMt 
futaro  mil  toUidoradcitf.    TMy  wa  CMfaaad  atoa  hla  racMUy  yiiMlitoJ  took  My 
DUt  la  Olrty^  tocaM  a  toat  aaUar  MtU  to  faM4  aat  ttot  fmpU  ttoMkt  It  Ma  atoat 
^nograHv.    Taay  la  a  CoaMxvatlaalat. 

torlioatal 

1.    Irlc  Eaald  aocto  la  tha  tovaloyMac  of  atralaa*  Mriatlaa,  toaato,  ato  liytolto  af 

ylaata.    Hla  mttk  la  tto  tovalayaeat  of  tiiratogaa  Caaltoa,  a  glaat  120  mm*  nttatoaa. 
toa  aato  hla  aaM  a  toMatoU  Mt4.    to  la  a  .  >  ""^  ^ 


U, 


Mlto  Qrytora  MXto  aa  •  ayaciallat  om  nialty  yraUaM.    Klto  «m  klrad  ta  Mrk  far 
9«alay  laM^latalj  af  tar  hla  gra4uatlqA,^  cf  Uaga  tMaty  yaara  ago.    to  Ma  Uatra- 
ntal  la  gattlag  ttaM  totoraM  ta  Mt  up  hla  aMafactarlag  aMlv«  hara  la  CtMlay. 
Tto  AniiaraM  Itocto,  aa  yoa  toow.  la  tto  laiMMt  toMlo^r  af  Icky  fM.  tto  Mata 
poMra4  haat  ato  aMrgy  ycaduclag  Mit  aato  la  Mat  yrlMta  toalllaga.    StaM  la  a 

LyM  Omcm  Iton^  tto  ^MUty  ato  ytaI4  of  mpm  hy  towlaplag  aav  gmth  Mthtoa 
md  hy  cMtralliag  dlaaaM.  ya^ta,  ato  aaato.    Sto.  tM.  hM  hacoM  £mbm.  Sto 
lacMUy  toMlapto  a  taehal^  far  gxaalag  totataM  M«lto  toM.  thM  alloalag  tto 
totataM  ta  to  ylckto  Uto  aiif Ua  few  a  trM.    Tto  aaly  acahlM  m  far  ia  that  tto 
yotatoM  taata  a  lat  Xlto  afplaa.    flhat  la  LyM'a  Joh  tltla? 


naitor  aafarcaa  laM,  tagulatlMa.  ato  palictoa  at  tto  tacky  toMtala  faffrMl 
Paxh.    tor  flgto  tm  toay  tto  tocky  toMtala  Park  atM  fxM  halag  mU,  laMlto.  mU 
■toa  lata  a  larga  ougar  hMt  f lal4  haa  Mtonl  har  ta  aMlaglata  tto  torl4  aMr.  gto 
la  a  


42. 


49.  ^  Jato  taalay  flrM  af f  taryatoM  la  torto  Mlla  ta  naM  tto  flaw  af  a  aahataaca  ftM 
tolch  M  gat  HtrolaM  nt>4acta.    Utoa  aatod  toy  to  choM  thia  Um  af  Mrk  Jcto  m14 
•ntoa  la  tto  aaly  My  ttot  I  cm  flto  ta  haM  My  fM  alaca  Calarato  aatlaMi  flra- 
Mfto."  Jtoa  la  M  toU  ShMtar. 

•f.    toa  iaach  attotoa  tto  rhaafrtl  caaM>iUoa  ^f  orgMlM  Mi  tto  chM^  eaaato  hy 
gMatlc  md  MvltaaMBtal  factara.   Ito  Mat  faaMa  ataiy.  ptoXiatoi  la  Mat  af  tto 
piafaMlaaal  janala.  aM  tltlto  *laat  toat:   Ita  If f^  to  tto  ThIaMi  Plak  tflaM4 
toatto."  toa  to  a   . 


to.    Ua  KltoaU  to  m  MglaMr  raaraaalhla  far  tto  aff Iclaat  apantlM  af  adaM  ato  «1m 
Mfaty.    Kla  atoaat  aato  tto  aUtato  af  tto  caatcry  a  toa  yaan  a^  ahM  a  trial  ahaft 
pfotocto  atot  ato  thaagto  vm  a  aM  *Wthar  toto*  of  tla.    U  Canto  aat  ta  to  tto 
I— •f  tto  OrMlay  City  Sanv  comm4  awr  la  ItoO.    Ua  to  •  


Agrooaaiat 
Ito 

City  IUaa# 
SataMiaglat' 
kitacalMtar 
Plra  flghtar 
GaMtidat 


r 

,4- 


GMloglat 
Lavyar 
Llfa 
Mlalag 


MX 
Paik 
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Film; 
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Heacher  Resource  Materials 

Mtmeaota  Ehvliotnental  Sciences  Foundation.  Inc. 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  purpose  of  this  report  is  to  provide  a  formative  evaluation  of  the 
Colorado  State  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project  from  data  collected  during 
the  second  year  of  operation,   1974-75.     Tliis  evaluation  was  designed  to 
obtain  and  provide  information  for  component  coordinators  to  assist  them  in 
making  decisions  abdlit  the  goals  and  objectives,  strengths  and  weaknesses  of 
their  component. 

At  the  elementary  level,  evaluation  activities    focused    upon  the  results 
of  the  major  implementation  effort  of  "The  Valuing  Approach  to  Career  Educa- 
tion.*'    Effort  was  also  made  to  collect  additional  information  about  program 
activities  otht^r  than  V.A.G.E.  through  the  monthly  reports  of  elementary 
project  associates. 

At  the  secondary  level,  major  project  efforts  were  made  to  implement 
career  development  centers  and  a  system  for  utilization  of  community  resources. 
The  career  development  centers  served  two  major  purposes  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  career  education:   (1)   to  be  used  as  a  stu-3nt  and  teacher  resource 
by  acquiring^  maintaining  and  disseminating  career  materials  and  conducting 
career  guidance  activities;   (2)   to  be  used  as  a  motivater  and  vehicle  for 
installing  career  education  into  individual  classrooms  by  providing  materials, 
encouragement  and  consulting  services  for  teachers.     Evaluation  activities 
for  secondary  level  focus  upon  data  which  provides  information  about  the  career 
development  centers,  career  education  materials,  and  the  utilization  of 
community  resources. 
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DKSCRIPTIVK  SUMMARY  OF  ELEMENTARY  EVALUATION 

Number  and  Kind.s  of  Tuacher.s  Utilizing  VACE  Materials 

Within  the  four  elementary  pilot  schools  which  have  the  Valuing 
Approach  Lo  Career  Education  materials  available  for  use  by  any  teacher  in 
the-  school,   a  total  of  34  teachers  reported  using  these  materials  on  a 
consistent   basis  within  their  normal  classroom  curriculum.     Total  teacher 
population  Vithin  these  schools  is  92.     Teacher  population  by  school  is 
as  follows:     J'efferson  Elementary  -  17,  Laboratory  School  -  16,  Madison 
Kiementary  -  27,  and  Scott  Elementary  -  32. 

The  numbers  and  grade  levels  of  teachers  utilizing  the  V.A.C.E. 
materials  within  each  school  are  given  in  Table  1.     Subject  areas  repre- 
sented by  these  teachers  vary.     As  is  common  in  most  elementary  schools, 
many  of  the  teachers  are  responsible  for  all  content  areas  at  their  parti- 
cular grade  level.     Some  teachers,  however,  did  indicate  areas  of  special! 
zation.     Those  included:  social  studies   (4),  emotionally  handicapped  (2), 
reniedLal  reading  (l),  and'math  and  scienbe  (1). 


TABLE  1 

Teachers  Utilizing  VACE  Materials 


1 

Jef  f erson 

Grade 

K    1    2    3     4    5    6  All 

Total 

1 

1 

9 

1 

2 

1 

;  L  a  b  V )  r  a  1 0  r  y  School 
Schi>oI 

5 

1 

-±- 

1 

<r- 

Mad  i. son 

3 

3 

2 

■  2 

-> 

1 

Scott 

2 

3 

2 

it )  t  a  I :  H. 
inc 1 udes  teachers 
C'JunK^d  for  more 
than  one  grade. 

< 

9 

10 

8 

7 

3 

1 

34 
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Teachel  Attitudes  About  VACE  Materials 

As  can  be  seen  on  the  total  elementary  talley  sheet  on  page  5,  the 
majority  of  responses  indicate  the  VACE  materials  are  "excellent"  to  "good." 
A  proportionately  smaller  number  of  responses  indicated  the  materials  were 
only  "fair."     Lowest  on  a  frequency  dis.tribution  were  the  responses  which 


indicated  ^that  parts  of  the  materials  were  "poor"  to  "very  poor 


A 


relatively  small  number  of  responses  indicated  that  it  was  "difficult  to 
determine"  the  value  of  the  materials.     The  frequency  distribution  shows  that 
the  majority  of  teachers  who  have  used  the  VACE  materials  consider  them  to 
be  good  materials  for  classroom  use. 

Table  2  shows  the  grand  mean  rating  as  1.78  which  on  the  weighted  mean 
scale  indicates  that  the  materials  were  rated  overall  as  "excellent"  to 
"good."     Characteristics  which  had  the  highest  mean  ratings  included:  "the 
community  is  made  up  of  many  different  workers"  -  1.31;  "occupations 
require  many  different  kinds  of  skills"  -  1.54;  "people,  have  many  needs, 
interests,  and  abilities"  -  1.59.     The  total  elementary  talley,  page  5,  gives 
all  weighted  mean  ratings  by  each^  characteristic.     Characteristics  of  the 
material  which  have  the  lowest  mean  ratings  included;  "the  status  of 
an  occupation  should  not  indicate  its  worth  to  society"  -  2.22;  "technology 
brings  about  change  in  our  society"  -  2.12. 

According  to  this  data,  it  can  also  be  observed  that  among  the  best 
features  of  the.  materials  is  its  capacity  to  be  used  in  a  variety  of  subject 
nuitter  areas.     A  total  of  thirty- two  teachers  felt  the  materials  could  be 
easily  integrated  into  their  particular  content  areas. ^    Other  features  of  the 
materials  which  rated  high  included  the  following;     good  supplementary  mater- 
ial {27);  adequately  "allows  for  teacher  creativity  and  flexibility"  (29) ; 
teaching  the  concept  that  "the  community  is  made  up  of  many  different  workers"  (31); 
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teaching  the  concept  that  "people  have  dignity  and  worth"  (30);  teaching  the 
concept  that  "people  need  to  understand  and  accept  themselves"  (30). 

In  addition  to  apparent  high  points  in  regard  to  the  materials , -there  ' 
ai^e  also  some  low  ones.     In  teaching  the  concept  that  "technology  brings 
about  change  in  our  society,"  nine  teachers  felt  the  material  was  only  "fair, 
one  teacher  felt  they  were  "poor,"  and  seven  teachers  were  "unable  to  deter- 
mine" their  value  in  teaching  this  concept.     A  very  similar  rating  was 
given  to  teaching  the  concept  that  the  status  of  an  occupation  should  not 
Ludicate  its  worth  to  society.     Eight  teachers  felt  that  the  materials  were 
only  "fair"   in  dealing  with  the  concept  that  there  are  many  different  educa- 
tional  and  training  opportunities.     Five  teachers  were  "unable  to  determine" 
its  value  in  regard  to  this  concept. 
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KKK(JU1':N*CY  DTSTRUiUTION 
AND  Wl'U.GUTED  MKAN  RATINGS 


Elementary  -  Total  Talley 


(l^excellenL;  2^good;  3^falr;  4^poor ;  ^  5=^very  poor;  6=unable  to  detGnnine) 


1 


2 


Can  be_J n  1  v^ra ted  into  your  sub j 9f J_^^'ilil  

Supp loinrMi  t  s   I  nso'Ons  in  your,  classes  

Ka.sy  to  p roj^' a n ?^  n nd^  present  

A]  lovs  lor  J_ead^^^^^    cruatLvity  and  FleKibillty 


interesting  and  challonfiln^  to  yo ii_ 

Tnc  VACK  materials  helpad 
students  under.-^>tand  that: 

^^S ^ U? l^_J}iiy ^ULiSJU  t:y  and  wortli  

Pe^inle  need  J:o  understcUid  and  accept  thomselves 


^'^'^^PjL^^ilil^^l- ^^^^JILJ'^^^g-  >^^^  Intaref^ts  and  abilities 
I\MTp wo r k  t n_  sa'ti sfy  needs  and  interests' 


> Lilly  v/ork'  ro  L e s  sat  Lst'y  a  person_Vs_  needs  &  interests 

Pt;ople  are  itiliqiie  and  _should  not  be  stereotyped  

Hv^^I;yc:)ne  luakes  c a  r e e.  r  d e  c  i  s  ions  

Caree r  di^.vc.  1  ^'>lHntMiL_is_ji_J^U'o^~lo^   ^  


20  12 


15  I  16 


16  13 


13  14 


12 


13^ 


17 


12 


16 


14 


A_  iH'jrjioir  i.sU)rk  roJa:^_J_?:_inj!^]jie21ct'd  by  his  environment 
.'orker  rol-j?;  are  Interdependent   -_  


11 


The  ;5tAtu.s  ol"  an  occupation  should  not  indicate 


its  werth  Lo  .society 


about 


change 


in  our  soci-ety 


l-.'ork  roie.'j  for  some  may  be  leisure-time  activities 

for  oLhe^r;j  

Yhe.  coivjnunily   It;  made  up  ol;  many  different 

workers  _  J  

Occjijjatij;ms_  reijiii.  re  _many_  different  kinda  of  skills 
Ihere  is  a  ■  re  1  atio^iship  between  the  sTcills  he  learns 

in  sThooI  and  the  world  of  work  >■  ^ 

T h e r e  a r_e.  ; '.nu ly  way r;  of  learning  

There  are  many  different  educational  and 

.1  f.iin  in;',  oppor luai tie.*^  
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1_  1^75 
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i_.68_ 
1.90 
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1.90 
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1  1.54 


3  I  2.00 
"2    ,  1.87 


2.07 


X  =  1.78 
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Pit  terences.  Among  Elementary  Schools  .  . 

■  The  overall  mean  rating  for  the  VACE  materials  (computed  on  d.  weighted 
rat'an  scalo)  was  1.78,  indicating  that  the  materials  we r^_  generally  rated  as 
above  average.     The  materials  were  rated  somewhat  higher  by  the  Hadison  and 
Laboratory  School  teachers.  ,  ■ 

\ 

'  I 

TABLE  2         .  ' 
Mean  Score  Ratings  of  VACE  Materials 
By  School- 

i 

School  

Jefferson  2.20* 

Laboratory  School  1.58 

Madison  1.55 

Scoot  *  '  1-94 

All  Elementary  Schools   1'  78 

*  l=excellent,  2=good,  3=fair, 

4=poor,  5=very  poor,  6=unable  to 

determine  ^ 


1  J(i 
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■    FRIiQUKNCY  DISTRIBUTION 
MD  Wl'IGHTED  MEAN  RATINGS 

Madison  -  Elementary  Teachers 
N=13 


:ri: 

7 


7 


_5 
5 


(i^cxce],U-nr;-  3-faLr;  4-poor;  poor;  6=unable  Lo  determine) 
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?i  oo7e  .uv  'K-iUiyu.t  ^tnVrdioul  cf  nni  h^  til}}ri^olyj>od_  L6j^_6 

;>vVM:yone  iii.ik»-a  i.areer  deeijiiouH  _  

{kinH^Vd^'Vi^Ki^y^iiejit^        •!      i'^^:!^  P^*^J*>>^;"^   

A  porNon' s  v;oVk  ro  h-  J^>Jiil^£^^I^:PA>^   Li  A 

V/i  rki-.r  Twlv.s  an'   ij'^tt^ ^.^i-ii^^'.^V-^^Jl^  :  ["  ^ 

'ih< '  "sValas         an  orraipation  .should  not   indicate  1 

U  ^*  vort  li  to  ^o^^ii'iy  _  i — ^ 

n-r  iino  J  ^.^-zilu-l^ii^s  Abn-it  ohriay^  Jn  tnir  jim^   t^3 

v/oik  "iSVlea   ror  s.ano  inay  he   ieinure-time  activities  j 

lor  otlioi;;i_   -   

Yh^-  c^»:ii:iiuniTy  la  u^aTle  up  oi  uany  dii'ferent 


3  .38 


iJLL 
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5  -'2 
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FREQUENCY  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  Tl^TEIGIlTED  MEM  RATINGS 


Laboratory  School  -  Elementary  Teachers 

N=5 


(1- 


'I  lent;  2^^\ood;  3^fair;  A^puor;  5==very  poor;  6=unable  to  determine) 


A]  JAvS  ior  t  eacher  rroativit 


and  flex Lhi lit 


Tlie  VACE  mate.rials  helped 
stvideut^-;  understand  that: 
People  have  d i^nity  and  worth 


People  no e d _t o  iind erstand  and  accept  them.selves 


^^*^'''^liliiLJL^iy'*--J^i:niy-^^^^^  ^^"i-^^^'^-^^^s  ^-^^  abilities 

People  v/ork.  to  satis £y  n e e djS_jLnd_ia]j^ 
Ma  ny  yo  r  k  rcA  e  ••;  satisfy  a  person' s  needs  &  in  teres  t  s 

Pi'opjc*  ai\*  unujiu-  and  should  not  be  stereotyped   

Iv/iM^)  oru^  nakc^s  c a  r e c^.  r  d e  ( :  i  s  ion s  j  

Ca_reii  r__de ve  1  op^''L^J}.LJj^_A-A ^^^^  P cess"'*'  

A  per\s_(Mi' ij  wojjc^ole _is  influenced  by  his  environment 


\'tO  r  ki.\  r  r o  1  Li  ,s  a  re  in  ti^e  r de  p e  n den  t 
The  j^Latus  of  an  occupation  should  not  indicate 


Te c^, hno i oj;y  b r ^nj^.ilboi^t:  change  in  our  society 
Work  roU-^r^f or  some  may  be  leisure- time  activities 

for  otli(^_rJ5__^  (  _        „  ^  

The  c^ommunity  J^^^  made  up  of  many  different 

workers   


OccuiKitinjis  rec|^ulre  many  different  kinds  of  skills 
There  is  a  relationship  between  the^  skills  he  learns 

hi  srhi^f'l  and  J^hc_  world  of  work  

'i  ht-rt'^are  many  ways  o f  v4^^_rnin^|  '  

TliL're  arc  many  dif  f  arcnte<liic;i'^lpnal  and 
-i  r ; I  i  a J  n^  t ^jiPi^^  ^AHII  ^.^^^^   


X  -  1.58 
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FREQUENCY  DiSTlilBUTiGN 
AiND  WEIGHTED- MEAN  RATINGS' 

Scott  -  Elementary  Teachers 
N=8 


(l-n?KcolLcnt;  3-i'aLr;  4=poor;  5==very  poor;  6=iinable  to  determine) 


up p  1  eiTU * n t s  1  c r^i son s  in  y i;jir_c lasscn  


sy  to  prepare       d  jj^re^scmt  

A 1.  luwrr  for  tearher  il5{<^AtiYi^^^LJ!IL4_0:^ 
ij} ^ oro.sting  and  challenp^in?^  to  you  


Tho  VACE  materials  helped 

;:tiidonts  understand  that^  . 

1  e  havi^_  (H  ^ii i  ty^  ^^l^L  ^iil^^]}  ^  


l^.'Ople  liave  rwanj/  no.eds_  and  interests  and  abilities 

f'^'oj^c^jo rk J:o  sat. i-t?^„il^51tl''LJ^i.^_ Jil?£; F/'i^i:,?  

Miny  wo  lie  roh^s  satlsjj/ j^m^rsopj  s  aou^^^^^^ 
iV-oj)"!.i^  Avc  uu_i.f|}ie  and_sho_uJd  not  b(^-     L a r_eoJ;.yjKul 
I'^yejryonjj  -'ial^^t^^^  ^l^^^*^^^  jl^L^'J^'^ii?},^:^^  

\  p e r 5i '  s-*^  ^"0 jrjc  rc) hi__is  j  nFluonced  by  hjj,_^Jv^lj<-^^^^^T^^ 
w\  >  r ki'  r  r 1 1.-^  s  a_i  e  _j_  a  t  c^.  r .  d e  p  e  n  d e n_t 

The  i.tatus  of  an  occupation  should  not  indicate 

i  ts  ^v^:^^^^iLJi?_  ^'^ililiiiyiL- 
Tet'hno  lojjy^  Inrin^s  jiIkvu^  chanp.e  in  our  .;^o.cU^ty 
V/ork  ^roles  'f(^r  soi^    may  be  leisure-time  activities" 

for  others  

Thi:  coir^-^unity  i.-;  made  up  of  many  different 

_   .  -  .  

ThJ're"  Ls  a  re.l at loaship  between  the  skills  he  learns 

i n  s .^hi^o  1  and_  tho^j^ojr  I d^  of  work 

riii-rf-  .ire  J^viiiy_}:^,'iy:LiiL J-^^i^^^  ^ 

'i  iierp  .'U-i»  njany  different  educational  and 

tJ^u  in' j.)j^j^3j)rj-uni 
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FRKQUKMCY  DISTRIBUTION 
AND  WEIGHTED  MEAN  RATINGS 

Jefferson  -  Elemeatary  Teachers 
N=10 


()  .  vcr-Ui-nt.;  :>--Qod;  >faLr;  A-poor;,'  5=vc'ry  poor;  6-unable  to  determine) 

  _        3      4  5______;6_ 

rf  iH  In.*   i  Vi ..-^jM  Li'd  .  _i  nJ:o  ypjiji  i^iibjcct  a  ma  

: :  1  '^p  1  ^>.:A^ n is    N ^- ^^:>j 'ii •  ^   ia.   '  

]':.i"/)-*_t:o  preii-iji'  "^i"^iLilI.^l:^^-^l-^-^  

•  int-i^-i'tTyt  iru3  and  tlli^y_en£^^i_n£_J^ojoii 

'liie  VACr.  nalerlals  helped 
;;i.W':IeaL:s  uadv' rs t.'Jnd  that : 

;'t  oj^vi  e  J^'^ve_d^i   

: \ -op  1  e  yjl^k^ j AO  s_ajLjLj9_f ^  J^J^ 


Carx^er    -  _  ^  ^.^  ----- 

A  p-^^'-  ill^i*/  wV)_Hc  ro  i^L_i-i\yj:L^iI^ 

V.\ >  r ke  r  r o  I  e a  r _i nterdependcuL  

Tiie  slain.';  of  iiu  occupation  sltould  not  indicate 

its  lo  :;oci^'t.y  ^  ^  

■iWiui()jo^_l>riiv^t;  ^^j^iLLl^l^i^l^yii^i^ I'li^i^'-^py  ^  

Work  ro^l tun  for  .';orie  may  be  lei^mre- time  activities 

lor  of  hen;  \   

Yfie  cijminaniiy   ia  made  up  of  many  different 

'  WOlLj;U?rf^^     

i>(r:jj5^i^ti o:;i;  S^'^]^'^'^'l  ^li^}'\LA\^^^jJi£^^^^^ 
The're^  is  "a  reiationship  between  the  skills  he  learns 
Jn 

f\u^c  _  

riie;»-  ar<^  many  different  educational  and 


fhool  arid_  the  world  of  work  

cire  many  waj/5  ojT^ J ea rnj.  
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TE^\CHKR  SUGGESTIONS,   CRITICISMS,  COMMENTS 

1,  I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  use  but  only  a  few  sheets  from 
this  kit.     However,   the  ones  relating  to  the  family  and  the  sheet 
on  self-portrait  worked  in  nicely  witfh  unit  on  self -concept .  I'm 
sure  the  other  ones  would  also, 

2,  The  graduate  assistant,  Mr.  Gorze,  has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

He  was  a  good  liaisoii  between  the  materials  and  the  teachers.  Also 
by  his  example,  career  education  was  seen  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  program. 

3,  Children  easily  relate  to  the  characters  and  situations.  They 
remember  them  well. 

.  4.     Very  valuable.     Every . student  feels  success  with  this  program! 


This  can  be  integrated  with  our  new  social  studies,  Our  Working 
World  by  Senech.     The  goals  are  the. same. 
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6.  I  feel  the  material  is  excellent!  -My  class  as  ^  whole  has  not 

'    retained  many  of  the^basic  ideas.     This  is:  my  reason  for  not  marking 
all  "l^s".     They  have  the  ideas .but  do  not  follow  through  later. 

7,  This  program  should  be  allowed  to  grow,  it  helps  give  some  much 
needed  direction  for  today's  student. 

I^-ib oratory  School,  K-5  •  ' 

1.  It  is  very  good  but  if  it  is  constantly  used,'  both  teachers  and 
students  tire  of  it. 

2.  One  added  feature  is  that  it  can  be  used  with  any  subject. 

3.  The  self-valuing  material  for  the  kindergarten  concepts  deal  mainly 
with  self.     Wlien  careers  are  presented  thrdjiigh,  I  felt  the  kids 
really  enjoyed  the  way  they  were  presented,  x^lspecially  liked  the 
Helper's  game!     Hannibal's  the  love  of  the  class  -  definitely  our 
K\s  mascot. 

i.  The  value  is  they  have  been  exposed,  (sic)  A  kindergartner  has 
difficulty  with  many  of  the  concepts  -  still  not  in  their  realm 
of  thinking. 

J.,     Jim  has  had  a  most  busy  schedule  this  quarter  and  thus  we  have 
nut  conspired  together  as  much,    (sic)  He  helped  us  during  our 
panel  interviewing  presentations  by  drawing  out  questions  he 
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felt  would  be  important  to  the  children. 

3.  Jim  needs  to  do  more  long  range  planning  rather  than  a  weekly 
basis.  ^  * 

4.  Great!! 
Jefferson  Elementary 

1.  T  work  in  a  special  area  and  work  on  areas  of  weakness;  1  do  not 
do  specific  teaching  to  groups  in  content  areas  such  as  career 
education. 

2.  All  of  my  "6*s"  are  based  on  the  fact'  that  the  materials  I  used 
didn't  get  to  that,    (sic)  1  really  like  what  I  did  use. 

j.     These  materials  are  nice  enough,  b^t  I  would  rather  see  materials 
developed  wholly  by  the  teacher  and  use  the  kits  to  supplement 
individual  creativity. 


I  haven't  used  the  Valuing  Approach  to  Career  Education  materials 
this  year. 


5.     The  school  day  is  just  not  long  enough  to  do  a  good  job  and  I 
found  this  year  that  the  children  who  needed  this  the  most  were 
usually  gone  -  to  EH,  Remedial  Reading,"  etc. 
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* 

~i       -SUMMARY  OF  .MONTHLY  REPORTS 


«      The  curriculum  component  coordinator  attempted • to  maintain  closer  contact 

with  each  elementary  pilot  school  by  collecting  information  about  the  career 

education  activities  within  each  school  every  month.     To  facilitate  the 

acquisition  of  such  information,  a  monthly  summary  report  foirm  was  developed 

f 

and  used.  -  The  form  requested  information  on  the  following: 

*  r 

-  number  of  teachers  using  VACE  '  ,  .  ^ 

-  grade  levels  involved  in  use  of  VACE  materials 

-  number  of  students  using  the  materials 

-  descriptions  of  special  career  education  projects  such  as  resource 
speakers,   field  trips,  career  days,  etc.  _ 

'        -  number  of  teacher-project  associate  conferences  or  consultations 

-  presentations  (or  talks)  given  to  faculty'  at  meetings  or  inservice  ^ 
sessions  *  ( 

-  description  of  other  career  education  materials  that  teachers  use 
in'  addition '  to  or  in  plac  -  ^ VACE 

Answers  to  such  questions  are  considered  approximations  rather  that 

definitive  answers  and  were  used  as  general  indicators  as  to  the  impact  of 

the  project  in  each  school\     A  summary  of  these  reports  follows. 

SUMMARY  TABLE  -  MONTHLY  REPORTS 


A£ril, 

1975 

t 

|No  ,  of  Teachers  using  VACE 
j 

Madison 
17 

Jefferson 

Scott 
16 

Lab  School 
6 

brade  I  eve Ik 

■  K-6 

K-5 

K-5 

iNumher  of  :Ttudents  involved 

550 

• 

660 

150- 

[  :   - 

jUireer  Ed  Consultations 

10 

45 

i 

6 

1 

llnrftTvictr  ()r  special  mtgs 

4 

2 

3 
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SUMM/iRY  TABLE  -  MONTHLY  REPORTS 
March,  1975  


i 

So.   of  to«'M!hers  using  VACK 

Madison  Jefferson 
6 

Scott     Lab  School 
16 

Grade  Levels 

1-6 

1 

jN'umber  of  students  involved 

1 — :  :  

166 

660  . 

Career  Ed  consultations 

2 

40 

■    .  ^ 

jiuoervice  or  special  mtgs 
i 

1 

2 

SUMMARY  TABLE  -  MONTHLY  REPORTS 
 February,  1975  


Madison    Jefferson    Scott     Lab  School 


fNo.  of  teachers  using  VACE  17 

5 

15 

Gradu  levels  K-6 

1-6 

K-5 

^Number  of  students  involved    _  585 

133 

660 

■t:.irei'r  Ed  Consultations  19 

60 

i 

ilnservice  or  special  mtgs  4 

6 

SUMMARY  TABLE  -  MONTHLY  REPORTS 
January,  1975 

.  _  .  Madison 
!No.  ol    teachers  using  VACE  17 

Jefferson 
6 

Scott     Lab  School 
19 

k'.radt'  Levels  K-6 

1-6 

K-5 

^Number  o\  students  involved  585 

160 

700 

'Career  Kd  CbnsuLtat i ons  16 

60 

iln;>ervii-e  or  special  mtgs     "  4 

i                       .             . ,. 

3 

'^ii^  ^  J'£i>J. e c  ts ,  Janua ry  through"  ApHl  ^  l_^j_7j 
J..'!  ter.son  Klementary: 

1.  Glass  and  home  repair  unit  by  Mr.  Hamlet 

2.  Glass'  and  home  improvement  unit  by  Mr.  Hamlet 

3.  Two  field  trips  to  a  trucking  firm  ^ 

4.  ,  Career  cluster  .units  for  VACE  materials  including  a  unit  on  brick 

layvng  prepcured-by  Earl  Zehr 

Madisori  Elementary: 

1.     Sixth  level  students  visited  different  occupatio'is  including: 
-police  station 
-hospital 

-Career  Education  Office 
-nursing  home 

-Garnsey  and  Wheeler  Builders 
-Hirschfield  TV  and  Radio 
-freight  service 
-D  h  D  Grain  Co. 
-Andersons  Sales  and  Service 
-UNC  Accounting  Office 
-fire  department^ 
■.-travel  agency 
-Roley^s  Products 
-Chick-Chick  Cafe 
-Greeley  Tribune 

-School  Administration  Building,  District  6 
-physician 

-Greeley  Public  Library 

-gas  station 

-paper  route 

-Weld  County  Airport 

-Bike  Peddler  (shop) 

-United  Bank  of  Greeley 

-beet  sugar  factory 

-bus  company 

-State  Farm  Insurance 

-Custom  Farming 

2.  ?  .cond  annual  World  of  Work  Day  at  Madison,  May  16,  1975 
Srott  I'Mementary : 

1..  Interview  with  radiologist  (fourth  gtade) 

J.  Interview  with  v;relfare  worker  (f  if  th  ' grade) 

3.  Rcisource  speakers  for  fourth  grade  included  compuLer  operator, 
dentist,  assistant  principal  and  coach,  and  social  v/orker. 

4.  Field  trips  to  bank,  Albertscn's,   rc^altor,   cleaners,  &  McDonalds 
3.  simulated  classroom  trial  (third  gr^de) 

6.  Developed  factory  to  repair  toys       ,'  ^  ' 

7.  Visits  by  senior  citizens  who .  taught  sewing,   crafts,  h.  rock  collecting 
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< > t iit" r  Ciart-er  Kducation  Materials  in  Use  in  thti,Class_rooin ' 


i  Want  Til  ill!  Tree  .  (Jefferson) 

SKA  (Scott) 

Our  Wurking  World  by  Senesh  (Scott) 

(kiiaance  Assoi-iate  Materials  (Scott) 

People  Puzzle  (Madison) 
Ui:,ir:u  l  (i  Career  Education  book  (Madison) 

I)ia.i:!oii:.ii>n.s  of  Personality  (Madison) 
I'opL-ye  Career  Awareness  Library  (Madison) 

Our  Working  World  by  Senesh  (Madison) 

iiuar  I    iV-ll   (record)  (Madison) 

liu.,..  Kit  (Madison) 

Wii..>  Aiu  I   (film  strip  series)  (Madison) 

ii.>w  Do  I  Learn  (Madison) 
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SECOND'ARY  TEACHER  EVALUATION 
OF  CA^ER  MATERIALS 

Most  of  the  secondary  career  materials  were  contained  and  distributed 
through  the  career  centers  in  each  school.     The  ev'aluator,   therefore,  took 
the  liberty  of  making  the  assumption  that  the  evaluation  of  the  materials  is 
also  an  indication  of  the  utilization  and  ratings  for  the  career  development 
centers.     Perhaps  the  best  indicator  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  centers 
is  Ci)aLciined  in  the  section  on  "Teacher  Comments." 

Table  3  shows  the  overall  mean  ratings  of  the  career  materials  from 
each  school.     The  gran.,  mean  rating  of  the  materials  was  2.01,  which  indi- 
cates that  most  teachers  viewed  the  materials  as  "good."'  Teachers  from 
the  Laboratory  School  did  not  rate  the  nfaterials  as  high  as^  the  other 
schools,   2.38.     Onlyten  teachers  from  the  school  responded,  however. 
Tables  5,   7,  9,   and  11  show  the  overall  ratings  and^  ratings  by  individual 
scht.Hils  . 

The  teacher  population  within  the  secondary  pilot  schools  is  approx- 
LnuiLely  169  (Greeley  Central  -  65,  Heath  -  74,-  Laboratory  School  -  30). 
Fri>m  that  population  an  average  of  110  teachers  responded  to  the  secondary 
t'V<iluaLii)ns  fc^rms.     From  the' 110  respondants,   63  of  them  indicated  they 
had  used  career  education  materials  in  their  classes.     Ninety-seven  of 
those  t^eachers  indicated  that  they  would  like, to  use  career  education 
materials  in  the.  future.     Tables  4,'  6,  8,  and  10  give  additional  data  on 
atliization  of  career. education  materials. 
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TABLE  3 

Grand  Mean  Ratings  of  Career  Materials 
by  School  (Secondary) 

School  ^  X 

Greeley  Central  1.93* 

Heath  Junior  High  1.98 

Laboratory  School         2.46  \ 

I 

All  Secondary  Schools  2.01  j 
*  l=excellent,  2=good,  3=fair  . 
—  4=poor,  5=very  poor,  6=  unab le 

to' determine 


TAELE  4 

Utilization  of  Career  Education  Materials-Secondary  Total 


r  « 

: 

Question 

Average  No.  of 
Respondants 

Yes 

No 

No 

Answer 

i 

Have  you  used  career  education 
materials  in  your  classes? 

110 

63 

47 

0 

Would  you  like  to  use  career 
'  education  materials  in  the 
; future 

110 

97 

8 

5 

TABLE  5 

Teacher  Ratings  of  Career  Materials-Secondary  Total 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

X 

■?,'aluable  supplementary  material 

24 

29 

3 

1 

1 

1.66 

IVicreased  student  interest 

12 

31 

10 

1 

1 

2.00 

sEaay  to  prepare/present 

21 

29 

7 

1 

2 

1.81 

Increased  student  self-awareness 

18 

23 

13 

1 

2 

1.96 

Increased  student  career  awareness 

20 

26 

8 

1 

1 

1.81 

Increa.sed  student  knowledge  of 
community 

9 

19 

18 

2 

I 

8 

2.32 

Increased  student  academic 
competencie.s 

6 

18 

IB 

1 

I 

.  8 

2.38 

Increased  student  ability  to  plan 
and  make  decisions 

8 

23 

11 

1 

5 

2..  11 
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TABLE  6 

Utilization  of  Career  Education  toter Lals-Greeley  Central 


1 

■  Average  No.  of 
Respondants 

Yes 

No 

1 

No 

Answer 

'  1 
;  Havt'  vnu  used,  career  education 
;  materials  in  your  classes? 

47 

33 

16 

1 
\ 
1 

! 
1 

Would  you  like  to  use  career 
:  eduC'-^.tion  materials  in  the 
■  future? 

47 

45 

1 

1 

TABLE  7 

Teacher  Ratings  of  Career  Educa.tion  Material-Greeley  Central 


1 

2 

3  4 

5 

6 

 -i 

!  Va1:ii<-ible  supplementary  material 

16 

12 

3 

1.58 

i 

lucr>jased  student  ini:cr^'.st 

7 

16 

6 

1 

1.96 

i 

■  ,  ha.sy  to  prepare /present ' 

12 

14 

4 

1 

1.73  1 

i 

1  liu-reased  student  awareness 

11 

10 

8 

1.89 

,  increased  student  career  awareness 

10 

16 

3 

1 

1.  75 

hu-reased  student  knowledge  of 
community' 

5 

13 

9 

3 

2.14 

Incre.ised  student  academic 
c( impe tencies 

2 

12 

7 

5 

2.23 

•   i.icrearit'd  student  ability  to  plan 

,  4 

12 

8 

5 

T.  16 



J 
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TABLE  8 

Utilization  of  Career  Education  Materials-Heath 


Average  ^^o.  of 
Respondants 


I  Have  yuu  used  career  education 
i  iHiiLerials  m  your  classes? 

i 

Would  you  like  to  use  career 
■education  nuite rials  in  the 
ifuturcf? 


53 


53 


Yes 

No 

i 

No 

r 

Answer 

22 

30 

1 

42 

7 

4 

( 


TABLE  9 

■iVacher  Ratings  of  Career  Education  Materials-Heath 


Valuable  supplementary  material 

i!u:rt:ased  student  interest 

i:a;,v  lu  prepare/present 

iu«  rea.^.ed  student  self-awareness 

iacrCvised  student  career  awareness 

liioreased  student  knowledge  of 
r.ti^jnuni  ty 

ini:rv.ii'>vd  student  academic  compe- 
teru:ie:» 

Inv:re.ised  student  ability  to  plan 
and  make  detusions 


6  15 

4  13 
8  10 

5  12 

7  12 


•3     10  5 


5^  6 


X 


1.71  1 
1.89  1 

i 

1.81  i 

I 

1.84^1 

I 

1. 81  j 

i 

2.37  I 

«  i 

2.33 
2.11 


A 


o 
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TABLE  10 

Utilisation  of  Career  Education  Materials-Laboratory  School 


Average  No. 
Resppndant; 


of  Yes 


Have  you  us-d  career  education 
materials  in  your  classes?. 

Wouid  you  like  to/ use  career 
education  materi^tls  in  the 
future  ?  .'/ 


10 


10 


10 


No 


No 

Answer 


TABLE  11 

Tt>'irher  Katings  of  Career  Education  Materials-Laboratory  School 


;  V-iluable  oupp  It^nientary  materials 

'  lucreiisc'd  student  interest 
If 

Easy  to  prepare/present 
'  Increased  iUudent  self-awareness 
lai  n-a^uui  :U.udent  career-awareness 

!  / 

:  iiutr^^asdd  student  knowledge  of 
:  comrramidy 

lui-reaseu  student  academic 
'    "i)iU;H.- t.eiu*  i  es 

*  iiKTiMsed  otudent  ability  to  plan 
■  lUti  lUtikt^  decisions 


1  3 

2  1 
3 

1  1 


1  1. 


1 

1 


1.66 
2.50 
2.50 
2.4^ 
2.16 


V 


00 


3.20 


2.33 
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"l^KACHER  <:OMMENTS 
AND  ^  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sup;gestiOns,  Comments  and-  Criticisms  -  Greeley  Central  High 

L.  The  materials  I  have  used  have  beea  very  helpful. 

2.  Assistance  from  th^  project  has  been  Very. good. 

3.  Career  education  ^^.^si^stance  has  been  ^reat.  ^ 

4.  The  material  is  there  I  need  to  make  ^ise  of  it.  (sic) 
3.     The  project  is  good.     It  ne^ds  to  be  continued. 

6.  .The  mate/ial'is^not  applicablxi  to  may  area  (driver  education). 

7.  I  firmly  believe  the  materials  are  a  valuable  part  of  a  student's 
education. 

8.  I  believe  our  career  counselor  is  do i:i;g^''a.  great  job  in  this  area. 

9.  Excellent  cooperation. 

10.  -flope  to  use  more  materials  ne^tt  year. 

11.  Career  Eduction  staff  has  been  most  cooperative. 

12.  ^^nt  to  use  more  materials  next  year. 
.  /  13.     Excellent  project'. 

1.4*  Cireat! 

13.  My  classes  are  designed  more" for  the  benefit  of  the.  70-80  hours 
per  week  that  a  person  spends  in  consuming  books,  movies,  etc.,  than 
they  are  for  his  35-40  working  hours. 

16.  Am  in  the  career  elass  this  quarter  and  this  will  meet  my  needs 
or  allow  me  to  find  and  use  the  materials  1  want. 

17.  rhe  career  education  staff  is  doing  an  excellent  job  of  helping 
in  every  way  that  help  has  been  asked  for. 

in.     i  didn't  really  know  that  much  about  the  center. 

1/).     i  need  about  two  days  to  myself  to  look  thoroughly  through  the 
materials.     Staff  support  is  great.     T  need  to  find  more  time 
for  working  iu  projects. 


ii.  seems  to  me  that  any  of  our  work-'  In  basic  skills  in  F-nglish 
rlasiU'S  IS  helpful  in  terms  of  a  student's  career. 
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21.  Mr.  Schuman  was  always  placing  comments  in  my  box  that  were  helpful. 
I  appreciated  his  at tentiveness . 

22.  Films  are  great. 

23.  x^en  Schuman  was  of  great  help  this  year. 

24.  The  staff  has  been  extremely  helpful  in  providing  information  on 
foreign  language  careers,  but  there  seems  to  be  so  little  available 
in  this  area. 

25.  Make  a  distinction  between  vocational  education  courses^ and  college 
preparatory  classes  pertaining  to  requirements.     Students,  teachers 
curriculum  planning,  facilities,  policies,  standards,  graduation 
qualification,  degrees  granOrd.,  placement,  and  future  preparati^on . 

26.  If  time  permits,   I  would  like  to  use  the  materials; 

In  V;hat  Ways  C  nild  the  Project  be  More  Us'efull  to  You?  ~  Greeley  Central 

1.  I  need  more  time  to  preview  materials. 

2.  Could  provide  cla&srooiA  demonstrations.  * 

3.  Neecl  a  littLLa  closer  communication  and  time  to  spend  with  the  project. 

4.  We  are  interested  in  any  math  related  career  materials. 

5.  Keep  me  aware  of  new  things  as  they  become  available, 
t,.     i  am  waiting  for  some  information  at  the  present  time. 

7.  I  would  like  continued  assistance. 

8.  (iorri^ct  poorly  worded  job  descriptions. 

•j.     Provide  an  illustrated  presentation  iu  the  career  center  so  that 
teacliers  will  be  aware  of  materials  there. 

!(}.     Make  a  short  presentation  at  each  staff  meeting. 

ii.     Provide  film  sources. 

Y       ■  12.     I  need  more  material  in  my  teaching  area  (biology  and  geology). 
* 

13.  Make  AV  materials  available  in  classroom  continually. 

14.  Mi^re  material  on  music  oriented  careers. 

15.  L  had  very  LitLie  way  of  kno«ring  whether  or  not  students  really  went 
to  the  career  center.     He  should  improve  this. 

Lu.     Kf;n,   If  you  could  coir.e  in  sometime  and  explain  how  the  program  works 
to  both. the  students  and  ourselves  as  the  teachers. 
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17.    >Iore  ideas  on  how  te  integrate  career  education  into  the  nuith 
program.. 

'  18.     If  you  could  come  into  my  classes  sometime  and  explain  how  tl1« 
program  works  to  the  students  and  myself  it  would  be  helpful. 

Suggestions,  Comments  and  Criticisms  -  Heath  Junior  High  School 

1.  We  need  more  help  in  securing  speakers  and  community  visitations. 
This  takes  to  much  time  for  a  teacher  with  200  students-  - 

2.  1  would  like  to  know  more  about  what  is  available,  to  me  through 
the  career  education  project. 

J.     Career*  education  staf^  has  been  very  helpful  in  trying  to  work  with 
.  all  of  the  teachers^  providing  information. 

4.   .  Need  more  care^  interviews. 

3.  I  believe  there  should  always  be  materials  of  these  kind  in  a 
a  resource  center.  > 

6.  Improve  collection  of  materials  in  the  resource  center. 

7.  Tiiere  needs,  to  be  a  definite  program  of  integration. 

6.  Need  for  a  bulletin  or  newsletter  indicating  new  materials  available, 
9.     Need  materials  for  written  communication. 

iU.     Sorry,   these  questions  hardly  apply  since  I  use  mZ  career  materials 
ratli^r  than  the  center  \s. 

11.  Materials  for  small  group  work. 

12.  I  would  like  to  use  career  education  materials  more  on  a  -frequent 
basis  rather  than  as  a  unit  during  a,  quarter. 

1  i.     Assistance  has  been  good  this  year  -  desire  continuance  of  same. 

14.      I  have  received  assistance  from  Gene  Kowalski  and  Marcia  Osborn.  I 
hope  to  work  more  with  them  next  year. 

1.5,     i   think  our  career  people  have  done  an  excellent  job. 

ir,.     Career  education  is  a  good  communication  gap  fighter. 

i//.     I  plan  on  using  more  materials  in  the  future. 

lb.     i  don't  know  about  the  career  education  materials. 

I  use  only  my  own  career  materials. 

:;.0.     I'ra  not  really  f  ami  Liar  with  the  materials  enough  to  work  them  into 
my  own  class. 
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21.     I  need  more  guidance  on  how  to  get  ttjtarted. 

11.     care.er  education  has  done  a  fine  job  of  putting  things  together 
this  year.     No  criticism. 

23.     I  will  be  at  Brentwood  Middle  School  next  year.     Many  of  these  mater- 
ials could  be  used  there. 

2A.     Availablity  and  awareness  of  the  materials  have  been  good, 

2:").    ,1  have  appreciated  your \in teres t  and  helpfulness  in  suggesting 
niaterials   that  1  might  use^. 

.'t,.     Tht^  same  materials  used  by  too  many  c-lars^s  in  the  same  school. 

1  will  use  materials  if  they  correspond  to  my  subject  matter. 

^o.     1   leel  the  center  does  a  very  adequate  job  in -assisting  teachers. 
Basically  1  feel  it's  up  to  the  teacher     to  contact  .career  center 
if  assistance  is  needed. 

JM.     Thf  film  show  on  "Careers  in  Drafting"  was  a  very  good  film  because 
oi  all  the  information  contained  in  it.     The  way  it  was  presented 
rould  be  improved  because  it  did  become  boring.- 

ii;.      I  win  have  all  8th  grade  speech  next  year  and  can  see  many  possibi- 
I i ties  for  use .  .      *  ' 

]1,     Tiie  career  education  people  have  made  many  offers.     1  just  failed 
to  take"*  advantage  of  the  department. 

vl!,         prefer  to  use  career  awareness  materials  rather  than ,  presenting 

av^tual  job  materials  -  seem  to  be  more  appropriate  for  our  grade  .level, 

ii.     i   ih)  not  have  time  to  avail  myselff  of  the  assistance  the  project 
iias  been  willing  to  provide. 

i.;.      Tae  c:areur  Kducation  emphasis  has  made  my  teaching  more  appropriate 
L.>  tue  interests  and  needs  of  students.     We  have  done  many  of 
ti^-.e  lhinK.i-i  ^'^^^  years  but  have  not  put  quite  the  force  and  inpetus 
Into  the  concepts  of  career  education  that  we  have  lately.     I  am 
making  an  effort  to  infuse  the  ideas  into  my  curriculum. 

IlV-;  hcird  to  find  time  to  uBe  the  career  education  materials. 

'i'iie  career  education  staff  has  been  most  helpfuli. 

yi  .     I   nave  not  used  project  ma'ieri^ls.     It  was  my  understanding  that  this 
;*ruji'rt  material  was  pr ima -ily;  f or  grade  8-9. 

ir!.     i  will  be  iocdted  at  Franklin  f'Middle  School  -  what  will  happen 
•ui)  present  program  and  ma lericlls . 

VK     i  have  2,000  hours  in  tiie  vafious -vocational  areas  related  to  what 
i   tfach  so  i  have^ost  of  th^e  materials  and  background  that  I  need. 
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In  What:  Ways  Could  the  Proiect:  be  More  Useful  to  You  -  Heath  JunlgrJIij^ 

1.  i  would  like  an  index  of  materials  available. 

2.  NVed  more  ideas  for  the  eighth  grade  level. 

3.  T  would  like  career  education  to  purchase  a  foreign  language 
cafeer  file.     Th£  Lab  School  has  one  -  but  it  is  being  used  by 
the ^ university  people. 

4.  It's  not  the  project  itself,  it's  the  lack  of  time  within  the 
school  day. 

5.  Develop  more  efficient  use  of  career  center. 

6.  >fcre  work  in  correlating  the  fields  of  special  education  and 
I  career  education. 

7.  Need  a  listing  of  materials  for  middle  school  uSe.  •  .  - 

8.  i  need  more  free  time  to  be  able  to  acquaint  myself  with  the  materials 
available      This  is  my  responsibility  and  problem,  not  yours. 

J  ^  .  ' 

V.     Need  a  catalog  of  all  materials  -  much  like  an  AV  book. 

10.     Would  like  assistance  in  year  long  planning  and  scheduling. 

1.1.     Catagorize  materials  according  to  suppliers. 

12.  Need  more  materials  for  drafting  area. 

13.  I  need  more  detailed  information. 

14.  >fusic  is  rather  vague  and'^sli.m,  but  there  are  situations  that 
could  be  v/orked  in. 

,15.     We  need  periodical  reports  of  what  is  going  on  and  suggestions  for 
improving  career  education. 

16.  It  would  be  very  helpful  to  have  video  tapes  of  people  playing  the 
different  career  roles  and  using  the  vocabulary  , necessary  to  their 
respccti>/e  professions. 

17.  We  need  to  have  visitors  who  are  specifically  involved  in  the 
various  professions  where  the  foreign  languages  are  involved. 

,  [ni^Ki^^Lloi}^_._J}oj^ents  and  Criticisms  -  Laboratory  School 

i.     The  career  education  project  has  been  a  big  help  to  me.  They 

have  purchased  quite  a  few  good  teaching  aids  for  the  department. 

.!.     Assuming  1  receive  the  mini-grant  materials  for  economics,   1  will 
he  using  career  materials  extensively. 
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i.     Tho  staff  is  friendly  and  willing  to  help,-  but  I  have  not  utilized 
tlie  projecr.s  as  extensively  as  possible. 

4.  There  just  isn^t  resource  .da t:a  available  in  music  yet, 

5.  If  I  can  find  suitable  materials  I  will^  use  them.  .  ^  ^  . 

'  /  / 

6.  Due  to  a  lack  of  time  1  have  not  made  a  ^  thorough  search  for  suit-- 
able  career  materials.     Many  of  the  materials  1  have  seen,  have  . 
not  seemed  worth  much  to  me  in  my  classes.     I  expect  to  continue 
to  use  career  materials,  however,  whenever  I  can  find  materials 
that  1  consider  worth  the  time. 

7.  Basically  1  feel  the  career  education  project  has  not  done  that 
nmch  for  my  classes.     The  fault  does  not  rest  with  the  career  educa- 
tion people.     As  a  matter  of  fact  they  have  dT>ne  their  job  well. 

rhe  error  rests  with  myself.     1  have  not  gone  out  of  my  way  to 
Huek  out  materials  or  plan  career  education  materials  into  my 
curricui-um.     I  don't  know  if  this  is  typical  of\a  project  of  this 
nature.     I  found  myself  buried  with  materials  that  1  found  in  our 
library  or  materials  of  my  own.     1  feel  that  there  is  a  need  for 
this  project  and  can  only  say  at  this  point  1  would  hope  that  next 
year  1  will  be  able  to  do  my  part  in  using  the  project  ±\  my  classes. 

8.  It  is  my  feeling  that  mathematics  has  more  or  less  been  doing  a  ^ 
great  deal  of  career  education  even  before  this  project.  Most 
materials  which  are  available  other  than  job  opportunities  is  on 
the  elementary  level  and  too  much  of  it  is  just  repeated  lesson 
plan' and  the  material  accompanying  It  was  often  not  correct  in 
design. 

9,,    The  staff  does  a  good  job  informing^  my  particular  students  in 
college  selection. 

1:;.      i  used  many  items  durinj^  the  past  two  years  that  have  oeen  availa- 
for  short  periods  of  time.     I  do  not  rpcall  names  of  many. 
]  did  not  order,  as  1  felt  that  although  gojd,  1  could  not  justify  • 
the  additional  expense  and  at  the  same  time  remove  parts  of  the  . 
rurrlculum  that  1  £elt  was  also  important.     Time  is  the  major  problem. 
^    At'  times  I  would  be  working  with  materials  preparing  to  use  them 
in  class,  you  would -get  a  deadline  and  have  to  return  the  items 
^before.l  had  made  complete  use  of  them,     1  would  have  them  too  long 
I  know  but  I  ppver  put  the  materials  into  the  classroom  until  I 
have  used  them  and  evaluated  them. 

iL.     Guidance  newsletter  is  well  done;  keep  it  going. 

in  Wriat  jA^iy^->^jyajildJ:he  Proj         he  ^ore  Useful  to  You? 

1.     I  believe  my  area  Is  an  excellent  subject  in  whicti  to  introduce 

career  education.     Any  iceas  would  be  appreciated.     (Industrial  Arts.) 

i.     Materials  must  be  accessible  at  the  time  they  are  needed  to  fit 
into  topic  being  studied. 
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L     \oed  short  monographs  pertaining  to  jobs  arid  ne.cd  for  ma themit  ics . 

A.     j>riaj.',  in  speakers   from  business  to  dist-uss  ihuir  occupations  and 
type  of  training  one  needs  to  enter  that  profession. 

We  proposed  a  mini- grant  which  was  accepted  but  materials  were 
not  available  (math). 

6.  Have  more  materials  on  hand  which  apply  to  my  class  level  if  they 
want  them  to  be  used,  ^ 

7.  iOe  able  to  check  materials  out  for  class  use  -  not  just  to  preview. 

Tliey  could  be  helpful  in  bringing  career  materials  ^to  my  attention. 
Sonie  of  the  materials  were  quite  disappointing  because  they  were 
too  shallow.  (Shoemaker) 

'ii     I  need  materials  relating  geometric  concepts   to  careers. 

LO.      i  would  like  to  see  career  education  make  a  direct  awareness  pitch 
at  pre-service  teachers  working  in  this  building.     Over  600  such 
people  pass  through  here  in  just  one  set  of  courses  and  I  think  a 
threat  opportunity  is  being  missed  to  acquaint  them  with  career 
education  and  its  materials.     With  relatively  little  planning  i 
.thing  we  could  together  reach  a  large  number  of  prospective 
leai-hers  who  are  working  with  kids.     1  personnaly  think  this  wou^^i 
he  better  than  trying  to  reach  them  in  theoretical  classes  on      ^  ' 
.Minpus  where  they  have  no  chance  to  implement  career  education. 
Why  don^  t  we  ^get  together  and  discuss  this?     (Tom  Groom) 
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EVALUATION        COMMUNITY  RESOURCH  UTI|>1ZATI0N  ,    '  ,. 

Two  methods  for  utilising  coramiinity  resources  were  developed  ,  and  tested 
••     ■  '.  ■ '     ■  -  '  ■  '       ^  :      '  :      ■  ' 

this  year.     "School  and  Community^  A  Cooperative  i^earning  Project"  contains 

a  sequence  of  experiences  for  students  7-12,     The  following  agenties  partici-  ' 
pated  in  tffis  project^  •  AiMS  Conununity  College  ,'  Laurence  Hertzke*  Dairy  farm,  ; 
Wfeld  Mental  Health  Center,  K.FKA  Radio  Station,,  and  Bob  Markley/ VW.     Three  , 
additional  community  agencies  are  in  the  process  of  pr'eparing  to  participate 
in  the  project.     Thi*Se  agencijes  include:     Chuck  Wagon  Dinner  fldyhouse, 
Henzel  Phelps  Construction,  and  an  accounting  fijnh. 

■    Middle  School  teachers  at  the  Laboratoty  School  elected  to  participate 
in  the  projecr.     These  teachers  were  positive  about  [he  project  arid  felt 
that  it  contributed  to  classroom,  instruction .     Student\ evaluations  of  the'  . 
pTo.jcct'arc  shown  In  Tables-  13  and  14.     M^ans  scorse  could  range  from  1  through 
5:     1  =  very  much,  2  =  some,  3  =  very  little,  4=  not  'at  all,  and  5  =  I  don't 
know.        ,  > 


TABLE  12 

Number  of  Middle  School  Students 


Utilising 

Community 

Resources 

^  AIMS 

FARM 

RADIO  HEALTH 

TOTAl 

No.  of  Students  ,8 

 \  '■ — 1  

12 

3     '  8 

32 
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student  Ratiaj'.s  of  Community  Resource  i; xin-r LiMiccf. 


Did  tlu.s'oxperience  lieU)  you  lenrn  ^    _        ,  .  1  /'■> 

more  abo,.t  careers  or  jf>l.  choices.'     .         1  .  2j        1./)  1-00  .^•/> 

Did  thi.s  experience  help  you  'fa/e come  " 

mote   interested  in  some . of  yqur  classes?  1,87        2.91  1.66  2.25 

Did  this  experience  help  you  under-  „ 
stand  your  own  interests  better?  1-3/        1.^8  „  i.M 

1  '  ' 

Did  this  experience  help  you  under- 
stand marc, about  skills  and  attitudes  -  . 
mn.ded  for  the  world  of  work?                       1-30        l.Al  I.i3  Z.UU 

Would  you  recommend  that, these  kinds  _ 
of  learning  experiences  be-  continued?        1.2j        1.25  i . UU  i.o/ 


(;ranb  Mi:AiN  (x)- 


1.A5        1.78  .       1.^26  2.05 


1     -  VI 


ry  muchr2"'"soT.VrYVVe'r7'^Yittl-^^^  A  ="no-t  at  al  f 5  =1  doa' t  know 


StucKnt.  Attitudes  About' Community  Kesourco  Experiences 

 '  ^'^"■^"'"Xn-iT^'iA^ 

Ci'lU'r.ri  ly  spiMkjrij^  f  wivuld  ratr  ihi;; 

Larunan  exin.rie.ce  a.    (l)  exeelJent.  ^    ,  .  ^  .^^ 

(;0  .4)0ve  averaj;e,    (3)   avera^.e,  /  -  i.'L 

(.',)   below  averap,e,  |ir   (5)   unsatis-  -  .  , 

f.ic-tory. 


The  "careers  course",  which  war.   the  second  method  of  utili/.ipK  community 
resource's*  was^;  i  ven .  a  top  rating  by  Barbara  Emmert.  coordinator  for  the 
course  at   the  Laboratory  School.     Ms.   I'mmert's  comments  and  suggestions 


follow: 

1.  Ten  students   took  the  course  for  credit. 

2.  1  used  one  assistant   to  help  make  "on-the-job  visitations." 

3      "Ou-the-job  visitations"  are  not   really  necessary  and  eliminating' 
Lh,.m  would   reduce  a   large-  time  constraint    on  the  coordinator.  , 

/,       Telephone- contact  with  theVmployer  Is  adequate.     Parents  should 
be  contacted'  in  regard  to  the  course.     Student  and  employer 
c-valuationf;  and   learning  objectives  Should  be  completed. 
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When  the  student  takes  the  course  for  the  first  time  and        work  ng 
on  only  one  credit.,  he  should  receive  that  .credit  on  the  basis  of 
his  work  alone  -  the  fact  that  he  was  able  to  keep  his  job  and 
receive  satsifactory  evaluation  from  his  employer.  ♦  f 

If  a  student  desires  to  take  the  course  a  second  timeVor  additional 
credit;  special  projects  could  then  be  worked  out  with  that 
student  to  help  him  accomplish  specific  goals. 

The  counselpr  is  thej>e8t  person  to  serve  as  coordinator  for  this.' 
course. 

students  were  involved  in  six  different  settings:     floral  business, 
jewelry  busiAess,   farming,   food  services,   television  repair, 
and  a  trucking  business.  -  "    .  - 

The  career  course  will  be  continued  and^promoted  nexl  year  in 
the  Laboratory  School. 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1."     The  inteVnal  evaluation  effort  was  entireLy  dependent  upon  the 
volunraty  assistance  of  participants,   including  teacher^  principals 
and  ccotral  administration.     Through  more  ocnsistent  and  systemic 
participation  in  evaluation  efforts,  more  conclusive  information  could 
be  available  for  project  staff  and  other  decision  making  p^-rsonnel. 
2.       Most  elementary  teachefs  who  have  used  VACK  materials  rate  them  as- 
good  materials   for  classroom  use.  . 
■3.       Klementaf^  teachers  jated  the  VACH  materials  high  in  helping  to 
aclii.ve  some  education  goals  and   low  in  achieving  others. 
4.       There  are  differences   in  the  way  some  elementary  schools  using  the 
VM:K  matexials   rated  them.     Jhese  d/fferepces  could  be  related  to  d  1  f f erenres 
n>'Vthc  Uunt  artd'klnd  of  pcoject  .staff  assistance   in   ind  iv  idu<.  schools ^ 
.idm.nistraUv  suppcfttj   teachur  atti'tude  about  the   importance  of  c.-lreer 
/•due-.. t  ion;   inservice  attendance  by  teac  hers,   counselors,  and  administrators; 
..nd  scheduling  and  structuring  within  individual  schools.* 

-    ivacher. comments  abo,*t  materials  obtained  and  used  through  the 
projecV  indicatc^that   (1)    teachers  gener^ally  view  the  materials  as-  . 
•  pruvidi^M^  valuable  info,nnation  and  enhancing  favdr.-^ble  attitudes   in  students; 
(Z)   project  staff  has  been  helpful,   friendly,   and  coope rat ive  wi th  teachers 
anfi  administratars  in  .all  pil6t  schools;   (3)   teachers  generally  feel  it  is 
their  responsibility  to  b.come  more  involved  in  career  education  and  to 
take  advantage  of  the  ass  istance  .ayd  mAterials  tha-t  are  available  to  them. 
(,.'  •   Monthly  reports  by  elementary  School  project  associates  showed  a 
greater  degree  of  participation  ,(ut!^l  ization  of  stal  f  airt-materials)  than 
wa;>  generally  established  through  teacher  evaluation  report  formi. 
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7.       W-  mcnthly  ruport  lorn  did  noc  imivldo    my  uSfablc-  or  alptlflcant 
information. 

8        in  add^^rtoh^  to  the  utilization  of  the  VACK  nuiterials.  special  caroer 
..ducation  projects  comprised  a  significant  part  of   implementation  efforts  , 
aT  tlu'  elementary  school. 

Klementary  fchools  arc  us'lng  career  education  m.lteA^^in  a4|liti«n  . 
to  VACK. -The  most  common^  used 'seems  to  be  L.   Senesch.  Ou^r  JrforkJ^ 

10.  Numbers  of   teachers  responding  to  evaluation  forms  w.is  higher  at 
'jVvond.iry    level,  than  at  elementary  level. 

11.  The  majority  of  secondary  teachers  rQ.spondlng  to  the  teacher  evaluation 
form  indicated  an  Interes^t  and  desire  'to  use  career  education  materials  in 


tuturi'. 


\1.     Some  learliers  within  each  secondary  pilot  school  are  utilizing  career 
^duration  materials  and  the  career  development  centers. 

li.     As  was  the  case  with  elementary  schools,   secondary  schools  also  showed 
.on..-  diltcrenues   in  their  ratings  ^  materials  and  centers.      It    is  logical 
in  a>sumi.  Chat  some  ol    the  same  ^n-asons  could  be  responsible  for  this. 
(  Sei^  luiinlic  r  4  )  . 

lA.     rUny  secondary  te.ichers  responding  Lo  the  teacher  evaluation  form 
r.comme.uk'ti   (1)   the-  development  and  dissemination  of  a  complete   list  of 
.valiable  materials;   (2)  a  subject  area   listing  of"  materials;    (3)  a  continued 
..(lort   trom  project  staff   to  encourage  the  implementation  of  career  education. 
1',.     Sicondarv  teachers  rated  career  edilcation  materials  and  other  .scrvice.s^ 
provided  by  staff  as  good  with  definite  advantages  to  students. 
L(..     Secondary  teacher  comments  iw(Ucated  that  (1)  project  staff  was 
...  Iptul   ami  cooperative;    (2)   time  wVis  the  greatest   constraint    In  using 
materlal-s  in  the  classroomi   (3)  responsibility  for  career  education  belongs 
to  the  te.icher  and  it   ii*^/she  who  must  make  more  effort  to  utilize 
rx'soirrces  pruvld'ed  by  the  project. 

TBHMB  \%U       ,<i\  t 


r 

17.  Community  resource  utilization,  specifically  in  renard  to  lUc 
"Cooperative  Learning  Proiect."  was  rated  as  very  valuable  by  both 
stadentr...ind  teachers  part  icipat  ing  In  the  project. 

IH.     The\ooperative  LearninR  Project"  was  underutilized  by  teaching 

personnol.  \ v^^^ 

19.  Time  was  the  greatest  complaint-  In  utilizi^ng  community  resources. 

20.  The  "Career  Cour.se"  was  used  only  in  thes  Laboratory  School  an^  was 
rated  very  positively  by  students,  counselors  and  sponsors.  The  course 
has  been  infused  into  the  regular  class  offerings  at  the  Laboratory  School 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 
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1.  Internal  evaluation  procedures  should  be  defined  and  developed  as  early 
in  the  school  as  possible.     Specific  evaluation  methods  for  each  compo- 
nent shoAild  be  considered  as  one  of  the  goals  and  objectives  of  that 
component . 

2.  One  of  the  major  purposes  of  internal  evaluation  for  the  third  year 

of  the  project  should  be  to  provide  the  most  helpful  and  convincing  infor-- 
m^itlon  for  schools,  teachers,  and  principals  in  terms  of  their  on-going 
effort  In  Implementing  career  education  when  funding  for  the  project 

ceases. 

J.     Administrative  personnel,  as  well  as  teachers,  should  be  provided 
with  the  results  of  internal  evaluation.     It  would  be  especially 
encouraging  for  teachers  to  see  how  other  teachers  view  the  project, 
materials,  and  career  development  centers.  ^ 

4.     Methods  for  utilizing  community  resoiirces  needs  to  f>e  expanded  to 

District  4>  as  well  as  to  the  high  school  level  at  the  Laboratory  School. 

\^  "A  full  time  coordinator  for  community  resources  will  most  likely 

be  needed  to  implement  significant  programs  in  this  area. 
I 
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EXEMPIARY  CAREER  EDUCATIQfJ  PROJECT:     PLACEMENT  SUB-C0MP0NE1>T 

SUMMARIZED  REPORT 

*   *  d 

The  Need  for  School  Based  Placement  Service  ^ 

Traditionally,  some  type  of- placement  activity  has  always  taken  place  In 
the  schools.     The  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  school  bas^  placement  service 
has  been  vividly  stated  In  recommendations  of  the  NfiMjTlonal  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education.     Limited  placement  services  have  been  provided  In  , grades 
10  through  12  In  the  University  of  Northern  Colorado  Laboratory  School  and  In 
Greeley-6  but  not  systematic  In  nature  and  hAve  not  Included  all  students.  ^ 

Placement,  as  defined  and  for  use  In  the  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project, 
is  a  continuous  process  designed  to  assist  in  placing  or  facilitating  self-placement, 
of  In-schooi  students,  school  graduates,  and  school  leavers  —  depending  upon  the  ^ 
desire  of  the  Individual  —  In  full-  or  part-time  Jobs,  in  continuing  additional 
training  or  post-secondary  training  and/or  education.  In  gaining  when  and  where  ^ 
necessary  the  needed  Information  and  experience  for  placablllt^,  and  In  participat- 
ing in  volunteer  work  directly  related  to  the  development  of  salable  Job  skill©. 
Although  present  trends "encourage  the  school.  Employment  Service,  and  other  com- 
munity agencies  to  act  In  a  coordinated  effort.   In  this  Project  the  effort  Is  to 
maximize  the  utilization  of  the  presently  available  resources  in  the  placement  • 
activities. 

Definitions  of  other  terms: 

1.  in-school  student —    An  individual  who  is  enrolled  in  any  one  or 
any  combination  of  grade  levels  10,  11,  12. 

2.  Placability —  Capacity  or  skills  to  be  placed  In  a  Job,  further 

I  training,  or  In  an  educational  program.  ^ 
3<     School  graduate —  An  Individual  who  has  received  a  high  school 
diploma  or  other  formal  recognition,  such  as  a  Certificate  of 


High  School  Equivalency     (GED) . 
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4.     School  leaver—Ap^  Individual  who  either  leaves  school  prior 
to  graduatlorjr  or  before  completing  a  progra^  of  studies  with- 
out transferring  to  another  school  or  placed  in  a  special 
program. 

In  197A,  surveys  In  reference  to  placement  services  we're  made.     On  the  simplest 
level  of  analysis,  the  results  Indicated  the  lack  of  a  systematic,  organized  approach 
to  providing  placement  activities  In  The  guidance  delivery  system.     It  Is  felt  that 
the  Project  must  attempt  to  meet  the  needs  pf  all  students  In  grades  10  ti^^ough  12. 

For  all  these  reasons,  and  others  which  will  be  expressed  below,  an  operational 
planning  was  Initiated  to  Insure  the.  availability  of  a  simple  and  dynamic  placement 
service  In  the  school  setting  for  students  enrolled  In  grades  10,  11,  and  12  and 
exiting    school  graduates  and  and  school  leavers  of  the  Laboratory  School  which  may 
provide  a  frame  of  reference  that  could  be  adapted  to  the  unique  conditions  and 
objectives  at  Greeley  Central  High  School. 
Objectives 

The  major  objectives  set  forth  in  the  operational  planning  were  as  follown: 

3.291  To  determine  from  the  available  d^ta  the  current  status  of 
placement  services  in  the  participating  high  schools.  % 

3.292  To  obtain  through  a  needs  assessment  informatl^m-as.  to  what  ^ 
placement  assistance  students  desire.  - — ^ 

3.293  To  analyze  collected  data  and  establish  priorities  which 
will  provide  a  baseline  for  implementation  of  school  place- 
ment services. 


3.29A    To  strengthen  school  guidance  system  throug<|f a*  more  sequential, 
organized  program  placement  which  is  appropriate  to  all  students 
including  school  graduates  and  school  leavers. 

3.295    To  provide  preparation  activities  directed  to  all  youth'Miting 
school  which  will  enable  them  to  obtain  and  retain  employinetit 
or  further  training  and/or  education. 

3  296    To  develop  lines  of  communication  and  expMd  coordination  with 

business,  kidustry,  and  labor  which  will  facilitate  the  success- 
ful entry  of  youth  exiting  school  into  the  labor  market. 
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3.>297    To  Improve  conmninlcatlon  with  fifde  general  public,  business 
and  Industry,  as  wellras  comn^lty  organization  which  will 

\ 

3.298    To  Improve  lines  of  conmn^lcatlon  amon^  faculty  members, 

administrators,  counsel/rs,  and  other  school  personnel  which 
will  facilitate  the  ^^(ccess  of  a  relevant  placement  program. 


3.299    To  provide 


program  evaluation. 


These  objectives  were  seen  as  fundamental  steps  In  establishing  the  positive  . 
cl^te  for  ^more  comprehensive  career-guidance  delivery  system  vh\th  the  proposal 
envisaged.  v 
Organlatlon  , 

Each  of  the  objectives  required  ^kTfferent  but  relatfed  strategies.  Many^of 
the  tasks/events/actlvltles  were  Interrelated  and  occurred  either  as  a  result  of 
a  prior  action  or  In  conjunction  with  and^her  action. 

tde  first  task  was  the  fonn|tlon(o7a  placpme/t  teem  comprised  of  the  Project 
Coordinator,  guidance  coordinators  .of  the  Laboratory  School  and  Greeley  Distrlct-O, 
counselor  at  Greeley  Central,  two  graduate  students,  and  t^  placement  developer. 

# 

Other  tasks  completed  were  as  follows:  '     «  ^  ^ 

1.  Obtained  descriptive  information  for  qkisting  data  as  to  the 
present  status^of  placement  activities Vin  the  two  high  schools.  ^  .  • 

2.  Analyzed  and  abstracted^elevant  information  from  4ata  collected. 


Designed  a  self -administering  needs  assessment  instrument  ^ 
to  be  used  with  sttfdents.  ^ 

\)S«/^ined  through      needs  assessment  information  as  to  what 
placement  assistance  students  desire. 

Analyzed  an4/ abstracted  da^a  collec4:ed  through  student  needs 
assessment .  ^  * 


6.  Developed  evaluation  procedures  and  techniques  in  <;oopcfation 
with  Project  personnel. 

7.  Collaborated  with  Project  personnel  to  establish  priorities 
which  will  provide  a  baseline\for  implementation  of  school 
placement  service  activities  litilizing  existing  resources. 

8.  Developed  foX  installat^pn  a  program  of  placement  a^vities 
which  includes  what  wlIU  be  done,  by  whom,  facilities,  and 
resources.  ^ 
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'  The  objectives  attainable  within  the  scope  of  this  Project  were  listed 
earjfi^r.    The  .number  of  each  objective  iip  given  below  with  outcomes  listed  for 
e^ch.  '  The  outcomes  represent  what  was. or  is  to  be  achieved.       j  *  . 

3.291    Current  status  of  placement  servicfesl 
Outcomes :       •        -  •  * 

.  ,      ^   a.^  A  demographic  description  of* the  participating 

^  .  higfi  Schools  andean  assessments^f  the  current, 

J  .  status  of  placement  serviced.     *   .  4  , 


0 


b.^  An  information  base  for  placement  program 


decisions. 


*  3.292  .  Piacemefat  assistance  desired  by  students. 
Outcomes : 


a.  Assessment  of  placement  activities  needed  by  the 
»  ,        students  in  a  school  jsetting.  ^  " 

b.  An  information  base, for  placement  program  decisions. 


c. 


A  list  of  placement  activities, recommendations. 


d.    The  translation  of  activities,  recommendations,  to  program 

3.293  Establish  priorities  ^> 
Outcog^: 

a.  Criteria  for  priorities.  ' 

I 

b.  Rank  ordered  list  of  goal  priorities. 

3.294  Sequential,  organized  program  of  placement. 

Outcomes:  ^  \  ' 

a.  A  list  of  behavioral  objectives  for  each  goal. 

b.  Evaluative  criteria  for  each  objective. 

c.  Preform    preplanning  tasks.  * 

d.  u   Implement  program. 
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3. 295    Preparation  Activities 
Outcomes: 


a.  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  methods  and  techniques. 

b.  -.  Selection  of  m&thods;  and  ftechniques  for  Implementation. 

3.296) 

3.297)  Develop  lines  pf  communication. 

3.298)  ^  ^ 
Outcome^Ss^  /^^ 

a.  Criteria  for  the  selection  of  methods  and  techniques. 

b.  Selection  of  methods  and  techniques. 
3.299  Evaluation 

Outcomes: 

a.  Periodic  process  assessment  of  .implemented  program. 

b.  Student  impact  assessment  of  program  technique. 

c.  Decision  to  continue  program  technique  ^ 

^  d.     Decision  to  recycle  as  required  by  reexamination 

of  program. 


r 


Development  of  a  Functional  Model  System  for  Placement  Services 

One  of  the  initial  steps  in  using  the  systems  approach  was  to  develop  a  description 
and  assessment  of  the  current  placement  activities  and  services.    This  context  - 
evaluation  defined  the  environment  (schoolj setting)  in  which  the  change  was 
to  occur,  depicted  unmet  needs,  and  identified  problems  which  might  result  y 

in  nj^eds  not  being  miet.  < 

The  following  criteria  was  developed  for  determining  the  placement  program       '  \ 

goal  priorities:    \  ^  •  ,     «  : 

1.     Are  the  time  and  facility  demands  within  the  existing  resoutxie's 

♦  * 

of. thfe  school?  *  ! 
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2.  Is  the  present  guidance  staff. sufficient  enough  to  handle 

the  goal? 

3.  Can  the  goal  be  accomplished  without  additional  budget  request? 

4.  Does  the  goal  embrace  placement  service  needs  of  students- which 
I     are  not  being  adequately  handled  by  the  present  program? 

5.  Will  the  goal  eventually  contribute  to  a  more  comprehensive 

school  based  placement  program,  i.e.,  does  the  goal  represent 
s  ^  one  part  of  ^a  larger  whole?'  ^  % 

The  following  rank  order  priorities  were  assigned  (a  ^ank  of  one  represents 

the  highest  priority) : 

1.  To  improve  job  placements  services  utilizing  existing  referral 

f  ^ 

units  in  the  community, 

2.  To  better  acquaint  students  with  placement  services  early  in 

their  high  school  program, 

3.  To  improve  thfe  vocati^onal  and  educational  exploration  and 
'  planning  skills  of  students  through  mini-courses,  e.g.. 

Career  Course.  ^ 

4.  To  find  better  methods  of  disseminating  occupatL onal 'and 

educational  materials  tp  studjents ,  parents ,  and  teachers, 

Ce.g. ,  Guidance  Newsletter  with  more  emphasis  on  placement 
activities. 

^The  next  task  was  to  translate  goals  into  a  sequential,  organized 
program  of  placement  wh^ch  would  be  appropriate  to  all  stu'ients  including 
school  graduates  and  leavers.    The  program  design  will  provide  development  of 
linkage  with  existing  job  placement  referral  units,  planned- and  continous 
two-way  communications  between  and  among  guidance  p'ersonnel  and  students, 
parents,  teachers,  and  the  community. 
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The  support  systems  for  this  placement  jnodel  include  student  data  file, 
follow-up  information,  and  the  career  information  system. 

Evaluation  will  be  the  common  sense  of  learning  from  experience.  Answers 
'  will  be  sought  to  such  questions  as:    "How.did  we  do;  did  the  program  affect 
students  behavior;  should  we  retain,  expand  or  change  what  we  did?"  The 
following  measures  will  be  used  to  assess  program  effectiveness: 

1.     Project  records  will  tabulate  frequency  of  various  student- 


1  >'*^> ' 


referral  unit  contacts,  and' number  of  students  and  employers 
involved, 

2/  Project  records  will  document  the  ftumber  pf  students  seeking 

employment  who  actually  obtained  jobs. 
3.    Observations  and  >e^)orts  will  reveal  the  involvement  of 

students  in  placement  service  at?t4a/Uies,  e.g.,  mini-courses. 
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Career  Education  of 
One  U'N.C.  Stifdent 
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Arv  example  of  one  reaction  of 
a  U.N.C.  pre^ervice  education 
student  from  the  basic 
«  ^  concept  classes 


I  know  we  discussed  this,  in  class  but  I'm  still  thinking 
about  this  Career  Ed  thing.     More  than  anythirtg,  I'm  still  con- 
fused about  it  and  there's  alot  of  qi\pstions  I  have  -  Maybe  if  I 
talked  to  Bev  8omej,time, 


I  don't  understand  what  she  meant  by  "work"  and  by  saying 
something  to  the  effect  that  we  all  need  work  to  feel  good  dbout 
oujrselves  is  that  an  inborn  need  that  manifests  itself  through  ^ 
ali  time  and  all  societies  or  something  that  our  parents  and  the 
specific  society  we  live  in  brands  our  minds  with. 

I  really ' enjoyed  what  t  sav  at  the  Lab  School*last^  Friday . . 
My  feelings'  become  mare  positive -about  Career  Ed  in  the  way  that 
those  games,  books,  toys,  etc.,  were  designed  for  helping  kids 
making  their  own  decisions  about  their  lives,  their  morals,  other 
ways  of  living,  different  people  and  situations  etc.     I  wantedr  to 
play  some  of  those  gAmes  myself  -  I'm  glad  jj^e  school  is  takitlg 
time  to  delve  ifttp  the  idea  of  incorporating  those  things  into  the 
classrooms  and  spending  their  money  so  wisely. 
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Lab  SchooS's  career  education  profeci 
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By  SAUNDRASioRDAN 
IINC  Journithm  Student 
'^Careers  are  defined  as  your 
!  pathway  through  life,"  said 
Mike  Elliott,  a  project  associate 
in  the  Career  Education 
Project,  located  at  the 
University  of  Northern 
^Colorado  Laboratory  School.  A 
student's  pathway  to  his  career 
is  opened  by  career  education  . 
—  '  a  new  approach  to 
educational  reform. 

Career  education,  currently 
in  its  second  year  of  a  ihree- 
tyear  project,  helps  students 
gain  insight  toward  their  career 
interests  an^  also  works  in 
creating  positive  self -attitudes 
An  each  individual.  Preparing 
students  for  work  is  the  major 
concept  of  the  project,  and  it  is 
being  implemented  into  United 
States  education  at  all  levels. 

Dr.  Warren  L,  Lasell,  co- 
ordinator of  car^r  education  at 
UNC,  sums^it  up  as:  '*...an 
approach  which  aims  Jo  help  a 
student  understand  himself  or 
herself  better,  to  learn  about 
careers,  and  to  make  decisions 
better.  It  is  for  all  students  — 
those  college  bound,  and  those 
not  headed  for  cSHege." 

Students  in  grades  kinder- 
garten through  12  should 
become  aware  Df  themselves 
and  careen.,  and  know  the^ 
^importance  t)f  a  positive  in-. 
teracUon  between  the  two.  They 
-can,,  with  the  aid  of  career 
education.  The  project  is  there 
to  expand  their  opportunities/ 
atxl  helps  them  realize  Job 
'Choices  they  can  have  if.they 
have  prepared  themselves 
properly. 

^|4ow  in  its  infancy,  this 
national  movement  is 
organizing  its  resources  to 
bring  career  information  into 
the  classroom,  instead  of 
keepint  most  of  the  information 
in^the  guidance  offices.  Of  the 
more  than  17,000  school 
districU  in  the  United  Statei, 
approximately  5,000  have 
begun  career  education  ac- 
Uvltiea. 

Some  school  districts  in 
Colorado  implement  career 
O    activitiea,  and  one  of 
^  R  I     St  comprehensive 
m^^Athe  sUtt  is  in  Weld 
I  bounty. 


JVL,  April  11, 1975      GREELEY  (Colo,)  TRlBUjSE^^  j^A 

aimed  at  students,  jobs 


i  Greeley\School  District  Six. 
and  UNC'sM^b  School  have 

I  been  successful  In  getting  the 
project's  basic  approach  off  the 

I  ground,  through  the  use  of  the 

!  project's  resources  located  on 

.  UNC*s  campus. 
*  i    The  District  Six  pilot  schools 

■  include  Greeley  Central  High, 
Heath    Junior    High,  and 

'  Madison,  Scott  and  Jefferson 

.  elementary  schools. 

I  Working  jointly,  UNC,  UNC's 
Lab  School,  and  the  Greeley 
schools  implement  career 
education  concepts  as  an  ad* 
ditional  way  to  motivate 
students  in  learning  about 
themselves  and  care^. 
Through  the  career  educauon 
project,  these  schools  are 
supplied  with  such  resources  as 
games,  tapes,  films,  books, 
surveys  and  community 
representatives  —  made 
available  to  teachers,  coun- 
selors and  students  as  their 
interest  deems. 

A'eachers  and  counselors 
inffegrate  these  resources  into 
thfe  classroom  at  all  levels,  but 
the  high  school  level,  a 
student's  interest  is  more  or 
less  by  his  own  choice.  In  high 
school,  the  career  information 
is  made  available,  but  the 
student's  interest  is  his  own 
option. 

For  example.  Ken  Schuman, 
career  counselor  at  Central 
High,  frequently  organizes  an 
activity  called  "mini-career 
days,*'  which  consists  of  panels 
or  teams  of  people  representing 
certain  careen.  Whether  it  is 
veterinarians  or  airline  em- 
ployes, students  participate  as 
they  wish.  Schuman  is  there  to 
keep  the  studerfls  informed  at 
Central. 

"When  students  can  take  the 
initiative  to  become  involved, 
better  public  relations  is 
established  between  students, 
teachers  and  guidance  coun- 
§/e\on**  Schuman  laid. 


This  indicates  how  good 
relations  between  students  and 
their  class  activities  could 
create  positive  self-images,  and 
good  future  job-employe  in- 
teraction. 

Working  together  through 
career  education,  teachers  and 
counselors  can  guide  students 
down  their  paths  to  future  jobs. 
This  coordination  begins' at  the 
office  on, UNC's  campus. 

Part  of  Marcia  Osborri's  job, 
as  curriculum  and  in-sfervice 
coordinator  at  UNC.  is  to  plan 
imservice  training  sessions  for 
the  teachers  and  counselors 
implementing  career 
education.  She  evaluates  new 
materials  and  resources  ^f  the 
project  before  they  are 
presented  to  teachers  and  ^ 
couttelors  using  the  project's  • 
concepfs.  Each  day  she  helps 
teachers  enlist  ttw  resources  of 
Career  Education,  and  each 
day  all  ages  of  students  in  i 
Greeley  have  an  opportunity  to 
use  the  ppojecfs  resources. 

Dr.  Mike  Flannigan, 
guidance  coordinator  of  the  v 
project  and  a  guidance  coun- 
selor at  UNC's  Lab  School,  a'ndl 
Mike  Elliott,  the  educational*) 
coordinator  at  the  UNC  Lab 
School,  work  with  Miu 
Osborn  to  make  resources 
available  to  students  in  the 
classroom  and  guidance  of- 
fices. 

j    The  office  of  career  education 
]  at  UNC  abounds  with  in- 
;  forpation  and  a  staff  virilling  to 
1  help  all  teiuthers  and  students 
,  interested  it  Implementing  iU 
services.  Itil  there  to  make 
student^  values  of 

careers,  and  of ,  their 
preparation  for  them,  and 
reactions  to  it  prove  ta  be  op- 
timistic. 


In  a  Gallup.  Poll  of  public 
attitudes  toward  education,  90 
per  cent  of  those  polled  said 
public  schools  should  give  more 
emphasis  to  the  study  of  trades, 
professions,  and  businesses. 
According  to  Kenneth  B.  Hoyt, 
associate  commissioner  for 
career  education,  U.S.  Office  of 
Education,  many  teachers  say 
using  a  career  education  ap- 
proach has  made  teaching 
exciting  and  meaningful  for 
them.  Favorable  comments 
fro^  hundreds  of  equally  en- 
thusiastic students  imvc  also 
been- received.  Seventy-three 
per  cent  of  the  parents  polled 
agreed  that  students  should  be 
told  about  jobs  and  job  requi- 
rements durinB  the  course  of 
their  education,  too. 

This    indicates    the  en- 
thusiastic response  career 
education  ia  receiving  in  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  growing 
each  day.  One  reason  for  the 
growth  may  tje  that,  although  a 
godd  deal  of  the  costs  of  educa- 
tion involve  buildings,  equip-^ 
ment  and  salaries,  career 
education  is  asking  for  only  a 
slight  increase  in  one  of  these 
areas  —  salaries.  As  a  school 
district    finds  necessary, 
qualified  people  are  )sdded  to 
their  staffs  when  tfiey  im- 
plement career  education,  or 
else  the  existing  staff  is  trained 
to  bring  career  Information  into  ' 
the  classrooms. 

Most  of  the  funding  comes 
from  local  or  sute  funds,  in- 
stead of  federal.  There  is  no 
anticipation  for  large  amounts, 
of  additional  money,  either, 
which  the  public  also  favors. 


Therefore,  of  the  many  ideas 
the  pubhc  has  in  bringinf 
career  information  into  the 
classroom,  career  education  is 
answering  them,  and  bringing 
n«w  concepts  jnto  education. 

One  approach  it  takes  is  in  the 
use  of  surveys.  In  Greeley,  on 
the  senior  and  Junior  high 
school  levels,  a  popular  one  is 
the  JOB-0  survey.  Job-?  was 
developed  in  California  as  a 
student-awareness  and^  Job 
preparation  source  of  informa- 
tion. Students  in  Greeley  gain 
insight  on  themselves  and  find 
out  their  interests  through  this 
survey.  It  lists  120  careers  that 
a  student  may  find  himself 
Interested  in,  and  it  can  be 
taken  as  often  as  he  wishes, 
because  his  interests  may  vary 
from  year  to  year. 

There  are  more  than  20,000 
iobi  defined  in  the  United 
States.  Because  of  this 
magnitude,  career  education 
has  grouped  Jobs  of  similar 
interest  backgrounds  into  15 
chisters.  The  cluster  concept 
presents  to  students  bosic 
areas  of  study,  and,  in  this 
sense,  allows  each  student  to 
choose  a  mon»  concentrated 
field  of  study. 

The  15  clusters  list  oc- 
cupations in  business,  and  of- 
fice, marketing  and 
distribution,  communications 
and  media,  cnrnstruction. 
manufacturing  transportation, 
agri-business  and  natural 
resources,  and  murine  soence 
fields  \ 

In  addition,  it  aKso  covers 
occupations  in  environmental 
control,  public  service,  health, 
hospitality  and  recreation. 


personal  service,  fine  arts  and  more  than  15  years,  the 

humanities,  and  consumer  and  jjggj^.  of  career  education 
homemaking  careen.  ,  has  existed,  and  it  is  only  now 

All  types  of  jobs  are  included  ^^^^  jjje  path  is  being  opened  to 
In  these  15  dusters,  from  basic  guide  studentslin  learning  how 
entry  level  positions  to  Ihode  to  best  functloi  in  their  future 


which  require  advanced 
degrees . 

The  cluster  framework,  as  it 
has  emerged  in  career 
education,  provides  an  in* 
dividual  with  an  early 
awareness  of  careers.  Children 


work  roles.  It  begins  in  creating 
self-interest,  in  order  to  Induce 
good  self-attitudes,  and '  it  is 
hoped  a  good  Job-employe 
relationship  wUl  results 

'*A    good    self-image  is 


in  the  early  grades  deal  with  the  f.^iressed,  because  happiness  in 
major  concepts  of  the  cluster, ,     individual's  job  is  Important 


too.  For  example,  "a  few  people 
protect  the  many,"  is  the  major 
concept  students,  should  be 
aware  of  when  studying  the 
public  service  cluster.  Ai 
students  progress,  op- 
portunities open  to  develop  job 
entry  competencies. 

The  cluster  concept  is  only 
the  beginning  of  op^enting 
students  to  careers.  In  the  four 
phases  of  car^r  education,  the 
first  stage,  grades  kindergarten 
through  six,  integrates  into 
students  self^awareness, 
career  awareness,  and  values. 
Phase  tWQ,  grades  Bcvrn  to 
nine,  continues  these  three 
concepts,  plus  begins  integrat- 
ing career  exploration, 
orientation,  and  decision 
rfiaking.  Phase  three,  grades  10 
to  12,  furthers  these  six  con- 
c^pts,  plus,  begins  career 
preparation  and  some 
placement  Phase  four,  grade 
12  to  post -secondary  schooling, 
goes  beyond  this,  establishing 
the  basic  philosphy  of  career 
education,  which  In  im 
"plementing  career  awareness 
and  self  awai'ene&s  into  each 
individual. 


in  each  person's*  overall 
decision-making  throughout 
life,"  Elliott  said. 

"Because  the  career 
education  project  Is  on  a  trial 
basis,  it  has  yet  to  indicate 
whether  it.  makes  a  student 
different  than  he'd  otherwise  be 
uhder  the  traditional  system," 

/tnottUdded.  I 
With  people  like  Elliott.  | 

I  Flannigan.  Miss  Osborn, 
Lasell,  Dr.  Frank  Cordcll.  t^ie 
preservice  coordinhtor,  and  Dt 
Beverly  Parks,  tht  communi^' 
resources  coordinator,  the 
project  at  UNC  and  District  Six 
is  well  Underway. 

"And,  working  together,  the 
teachers  and  counselors  are 
develo^ll  the  best  approaches 
of  presenting  career  education 
in  the  schools,"  Pr.  Lasell 
said. 
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IN  BALANCE  —  Bookeeping  is  ohc  of  many 
approaches  Scoll  Elemenlary  Sc>k)oI  takes  lo 
keep  students  aware  of  Careers  Lf)visa  A 


Phelps,  5121  25th  SI  &d  ,  prepares  to  balance  a 
checking 'account.  (L'NC  News  Service  photo 
by  Saundra  Jordan) 


Grades  threo  and  four  do  mk  !j 
Ihin^js  as  hold  moi  k  inaN. 
learn  about  cities,  and  h<ivc 
panejs  of  children  asking  Ihc 
guest  FpcakiTS  questions  on 
dentistry,  computer  research 
:  nd  radiolog-y.  Rcpr«isen(ati\t  s 
of  these  careers  com4  in  to  help 
teachers  with  career  education 

"In  third  grade,  the  students 
arc  setting  up  a  business  (n 
restore  toys,  too,"  Hugh  said  In 
the  business,  the  manager  will 
be  chosen,  as  well  as  laborers 
and  other  coordinators. 

One  of  iheAJh^  valuing: 
proj^ts  the  fifth  gradrrs  at 
Scotl  have  done  was  a  field  trip 
to  Wilshire  Shopping  Ctiitir 
The  children  were  divided  into 
three  groups,  which  in  turn 
went  lo  a  bank,  a  grocery  store, 
and  a  realtor.  The  enif)lo><^  of 
these  businesses  aske'i  the 
students  questions,  and  df 
terward,  they  all  met  -  ui 
McDonald's  for  a  follow  up 
discussion.  Mcl>>nald's  gave 
them  a  lour  as  well  as  a  meal 


Senior  citizens  working  witli  Scott  students 


'     By  SANDRA JOKDAN 
L'N/C  JoumaiiAm  Sludrnl 

Three  nenior  citizens  through 
Retired  Seniors  Volunteer 
Program  (RSVP)  are  now 
working  with  fifth-graders  at 
Scott  Elementary  SchoQl, 
teAching  them  quilting,  crafts 
and  rock  collecting  Oie  reason 
they're  volunteering  their 
leisure  time  is  lo  teach  children 
how  they  can  best  spend  their 
own  leisure  time,       ^  • 

Leisure  time  is  an  important 
pari  of  every  person's  day. 
When  a  person  comes  home 
from  work  or  school,  the  hours 
of  spare  time  he  has  can  be 
cffeclively  employed,  if  he 
knows  how  to  use  it  It  all 
depends  on  the  values  he  places 
on  the  Ihings  he  docs  —  which  is 
one  of  the  conce{)ts  Jim  Rugh 


Greeley  schools,  is  piloting  a 
new  concept  of  education  -  a 
project  called  career  education 
Career  education  is  focused  on 
all  levels  of  school,  and  at  the 
elementary  level,  one  of  the 
main  concepts  of  this  project  is- 
to  mfuse  valuf'S  into  the  grade 
school  studrnts. 

Kindergarten  through  fifth 
gwde  IS  divided  into  six  units  of 
career  education.  All  unit3  of 
the  children  are'  taught 
awareness  of  thems^es  and 
their  surroundings.  This 
awareness  lets  them  begin 
formulating  the  values  they  will 
have  and  use  when  they  become 
adultJi, 

Rugh  works  with  the  units 
and  teachers  at  S<!*oll 
throughout  Ihe  day  whenever 
they  use  career  concepts  with 
their  lessons  to  teach  values. 


Colnmunity  resources  are 
heavily  used  at  Scott.  Com- 
munily  resourc«*s  are  people 
from  the  community  who  come 
into  U)t  school  to  talk  with  the 
Rtudt^its  a«>ut  their  job^,  as  the 
RSVP  senior  citizens  are  doing. 

On^  half  hour  each  week,  a 
valuirg  approach  is  taken  with 
kindirgartncrs.  On  top  of 
gam^.like  Hannibal  Hippo,  the 
kindergarten  class  has  had  a 
hairstylist  come  in,  a  cowboy 
with  ihsaddle,  and  ji  fireman. 
I>ast  (all,  they  took  a  trip  to  the 


fire 
Gre<' 


way  latrol  have  also  visited 


Ihfcin 
ab(iiit 
firt'ir 
coats 


.tatioii  Officers  of  the 
y  police  and  state  high- 


The   children  learned 
.the  saddle,  wo.f^  the 
en's  boots,  hats,  nnd 
and  also  had  a  try  at 
Rtylinji'hair. 

Firit  and  second  graders 
were '  visilixi  by  the  street 
crossi|ig  guard   During  these 


•  and  teachers  are  trying  lo  leach 

the  Scott  Elementary  children^^    "In  all  grades  we  take  the  „  _  . 

of  Greeley.  valuing  approach,"  he  said,  gradeii  they  also  begin  SRA 

si   .a  graduate  student  at   "and  such  questions  as  'What  whichj  is  a  reading  program 

El^C  eriily  of  Northern   would  you  do  if     are  stressed  designed  to  teach  them  self 

S™SiS,  which,  with  ?i«veral   among  the  students/*  awarqness. 


Fifth  grade  students  also 
learn  how  to  keep  a  dhecking 
account  and  learn  basic 
Ixwkkeeping  Many  everyday 
activities  of  adults  are  taught  to 
students  at  these  levels. 

Now  the  fifth  graders  are 
involved  with  RSVP  senior 
citirens.  Although  at  this  time 
three  cilirens  arc  involved  with 
30  students,  Rugh  said  they 
hope  lo  gel  six  citizens  to  work 
with  60  students  next  ymr 

'"Hie  kids  really  like  to  work 
with  the  senior  citizens,"  Rugli 
said.  But,  he  said,  the  ati/ens 
are  so  busy,  it  is  difficult  to  get 
as  many  volunteers  at  Scott  as 
he  would  like  lo  see. 

Regardless,  with  all  the  other 
community  resources  volun- 
teering their  lime,  the  project 
of  career  education  is  bound  to 
be  effective  at  Scott  With  the 
overall  openness  of  the  school, 
students  have  the  chance  to 
experience  every  new  concept 
qf  education  that  is  introduced 
to  teachers. 
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In  Niadtson  fourth  level  elas$ 


Career  education  'everything  you  d 


By  SAUNDRA JORDAN 
UNC  Journalism  Sludcnl  _ 
Is  there  a  job  you  can  do 
where  you  don't  have  to  read? 

"What  about  a  trashman?"  a 
Madison  fourth-grader  shouted. 

"You  have  to  read  the  street 
signs  in  order  to  get  there/*  a 
classmate  responded.  "And, 
you  have  to  read  before  you  can 
get  a  driver's  license,  too,"  she 
continued. 
"How  about  a  gravedigger"?" 
"Or  a  mechanic'*"  ^ 
Bruce  Gorze's  fourth-grade, 
students  at  MadiSon 
Elementary  School  in  Greeley 
enjoy  finding  reasons  for 
everything  they  do  each  day. 
It's  easy  to  learn  w^ey  they 
read,  why  they  write,  why  they 
do  arithmetic,  and  why  they 
learn  history  when  Gorze  inter- 
twines career  education  con- 
cepts into  his  class 

"I  think  showing  the  purpose 
of  things  to  students  is  a 
humanistic  attitude  teachers 
can  take  in  a  classroom,"  he 
said.  With  career  education, 
teachers  at  all  levels  can  show 
students  there  is  a  purpose  4o 
everything. 

"Career  education  should  be 
everything  you  do,"  Gone  said 
One   day   Gorze   let  his 
students  find  out  how  important 
it  is  lo  follow  directions  He  told 
the  children  that  for  the  next  25 
minutes,  he  was  going  to  be  the 
only  one  who  could  ta)k  in  cla^ 
The  children  gasped  aTTTir 
of  being  Rtjll.  He  said 
pnipick  students  to  act  out 
^£yj|;^  It  Jobs  they  wAnted  to  do 
and  let  their  c)a.^|;nates  guess 


Randy  Statley  built  a  house. 
Angle  Gonzales  ran  a  cash 
register.  Phil  Dickman  became 
a  mechanic. 

After  these  and  several  other 
students^  acted  out  their  jobs, 
Gorze  asked  the  class  if  the 
people  in  these  jobs  needed  to 
get  along  with  other  people. 

"Yes!"  was  the  general 
reply. 

Then  he  asked  what  kind  of 
things  a  person  needed  to  know 
whenever  he  did  a  job 

'To  run  a  cash  register,  you 
need  to  read  and  divide  and  hou 
to  weigh  things,"  said  one  little 
girl. 

'To  be  anything  else,*  you 
have  40  know  something  about 
the  job  in  order  to  do  it,  plus  you 
need  an  education,"  said  the 
children  ^ut  the  other  things 
workers  needed  to  know. 

After  the  students  pan* 
tomimed  the  ^jobs,  Gorze 
proceeded  to  teach  a  language 
lesson.  He  asked  them  to  write 
neatly  and  use  correct  punc- 
tuation. 

When  they  were  finished,  he 
wrote  "I  would  like  to  work  for 
you"  on  the  chalkboard.  But,  it 
was  so  sloppy,  the  children 
couldn't  read  it.  ' 

He^id.  "Would  you  hire  me 
if  l/wrote  'so  bad*?" 

rNo!"  they  replied 

^§c€  how  important  it  is  to  be 
neat^"  hd  asked 

Every  day,  all  day  long, 


Gorze  infuses  these  concepts 
into  his  classroom  and  students 
find  out  thereis  a  reason  to  do 
their  assignments. 

"This  teaching  Is  more  in- 
formal," he  said.  "I  enjoy  It  and 


aware  of  careers  dont  lower 
education  standards  at  school 
either,  he  said.  "I'm  sure  the 
quality  of  education  is  as  high 
as  It's  ever  been,  and  now  kids 
are  just  enjoying  it  more." 


I  don't  get  bored,  and  I  know  the ^  As  a  fourth-grade  teachef  at 

kids  don't  get  bored  either."     M^Hic««  .  r 

^  Madison  the  past  five  years. 

The  activities  Gorze  uses  to  Gorze  has  always  infused 

make  elementary  students  career  education  concepts  in 


his  teaching.  But,  fol 
t\wo  years,  he's  beei 
with  a  career  educati 
tile  University  of 
Colorado  and  seven 
Greeley  schools  are'  i 

Career  education 
help  elementary 
become  aware  of  the 
and  when  they  proceed 


CAREER  EDUCATION  -  Teacher  Bruce  Gorze  of 
NUdtson  Elementary  School  gathers  his  class  to  pantomime 
jobs  Gorze  keeps  allhis  class  actively  involved  In  career 


^education  activities, 
uordan) 


« 1  '  *  . 
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education  'everything  you  do' 


FUndy  Statley  built  a  houses 
Angie  GOQ|«Iea  ran  a  cash 
re^ster.  Phil  Diekman  became 
mechanic. 

After  these  and  several  other 
Itudents  acted  out  their  jobs^ 
Corze  asked  the;  class  if  th^ 
^ple  in  these  jobs  needed  to 
et  along  with  other  people. 
"Yes!"  was  the  general 
eply*. 

Then  he  asked  what  kind  ol 

hings  a  person  needed  to  know 

(whenever  he  did  a  job 
'*To  run  a  cash  register,  you 
eed  to  read  and  divndc  and  hou 

0  weigh  things/'  sajd  one  little 

Irl. 

'To  be  anything  else,'  you 
ive  to  know  something  about 
1e  job  in  order  to  do  it;  plus  you 
leed  an  education,"  said  the 
lildren  about  the  other  tnings 
orkers  nteded  to  know. 
After  the  students  pan- 
mimed  the  jobs,  Gorie 
roceeded  to  teach  a  language 
tsson.  He  asked  them  to  write 
Uy  and  use  correct  punc- 
lation. 

When  they  were  finished,  he 
rote  *'I  would  likelo  work  for 
ni"  on  the  chalkboard  But,  It 
IS  so  sloppy,  the  children  ' 
luldn't  read  it. 

He  taid.  "Would  you  hire  me 
I  wrote  so  bad**  ' 
*'No!"  they  replied 
"See  how  important  it  is  to  be 
it?"  he  asked 
Every  day.  all  day  long, 


Gone  infuses  these  concepts 
into  his  classroom  and  students 
find  out  there  is  a  reason  to  do 
their  assignments. 

"This  leaching  is  more  in- 
formal," he  said.  "I  enjoy  it  and 
I  don't  get  bored,  and  I  know  the 
kids  don't  get  bored  either." 

The  activities  Gorze  uses  to 
make  elementary  students 


aware  of  careers  donl  lower 
education  standards  at  school 
either,  he  said.  "I'm  sure  the 
quality  of  education  is  as  high 
as  it's  ever  been,  and  now  kids 
are  just  enjoying  it  more." 


As  a  fourth-grade  teacher  at 
Madison  the  past  five  years, 
Gorze  has  always  infused 

career  education  concepts  4n  and  when  they  proceed  ^Junior 


his  teaching.  But,  for  the  past 
two  years,  he's  been  working 
with  a  career  education  project 
the  University  of  Norhtern 
Colorado  and  several  other 
Greeley  schools  are  using. 

Career  education  strives  to 
help  elementary  students 
become  aware  of  themselves, 


and  senior  high  school,  the 
awareness  and  values  they 
developedjn  grade  school  will 
help  them  be  aware  of  jobs  and 
working  values  they'll  meet 
when  they  complete  school. 

It  is  a  concept  meeting  the 
changing  society  and 
educational  scene,  and,  as 
Gorze  said,  "Career  education^ 
Is  actually  everything  yoiido/* 


CARKPR  EDUCATION  -  Teacher  Bruce  Gorze  of 
Madison  Elementary  School  gathers  his  class  lo  pantomime 
job^  Gorze  keeps  allhis  class  actively  involved  in  career 


education  acttvilics.  (UNC  News  Service  photo  by  Saundra 
Jordan) 
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Area  bus  messes  he/p' 
in  career  educofion  2:^7 


By  SAUNDRA JORDAN 
UNC  Journalism  Student 
«  Teachers  at  Jefferson 
Elententary  Schod  in  Greeley 
are  trying  as  nuiny  different 
and  interesting  things  in  their 
classroomi  at  possible. 

With  the  ease  Of  securing 
perntission  to  take  students  on 
short  field  trips,  many  of  the 
teachers  can  now  integrate  new 
ideas  of  education  at  a  more 
relaxed  schedule.  For  example, 
with  the  exemplary  program  of 
/  career  education  through  the 
University   ,6f  Northern 
Colorado  'and  School  District 
Six,  Jefferson  teachers  can 
^integrate  career  awareness  into 
;;their  students  with  Qeld  trips, 
^or  with  the  games  and  other 
\resources    available  from 
•career  education. 

Teacher  Glen  Hamlet  has 
contact  with  approximately  15 
different  businesses  in  Greeley 
and  this  area,  which  he  takes 
his  classes  to  when  he  wants  to 
teach   them   about  different 
occupations.  He  will  soon^^ 
taking  small  groups  of  his  class 
to  Greeley's  telephone  com- 
pany, but  In  the  past,  he  has' 
conducted  a  unit  on  the  home 
repair    and    building  oc- 
cupations, ^ 
With  the  help  of  a  home 
improvement    company  in 
Greeley,  Hamlet  and  small 
student  groups  watched,  in  four 
O    ^'P^'      building  of  a 
FRIC'         bricklaying  to 
mwiJii^Mjjij md  gla!>s<uUing. 


"When  the  kids  saw  the 
process  of  these  occupations, 
we  gave  them  firsthand  ex- 
perience to  do  the  same4hings 
at  school/'  he  said  Out  in  the 
schoolyard  this  yc^r,  students 
were  allowed  to  tiy  and  mortar 
bricks,  and  they  learned  roofing 
techniques  with  some  roofing 
tile  Hamlet  had  brought  in. 

I  weir^as  this  first -hand 

experience,  VI  have  the  kids 
investigate  these  occupations, 
write  reports,  and  1  give  them 
vocabulary  words  to  learn 
about  the  particular  jobs  they 
do.  And  they  learn  the  different 
tools,  the  cost  of  materials,  and 
the  cost  of  labor. 

"I  limit  the  groups  to  10, 
because  kids  can  get  more 
involved  in  small  groups,"  h.e 

i  said. 

Hamlet  is  not  the  only  teacher 
at  Jefferson  .  approaching 
students  on  a  more  in- 
dividualized basis.  Paul  Canny 
and  his  class  created  a 
business. 

"We  started  a  company,  and 
each  student  filled  out  a  job 
application  form,  went  through 
an  interview,  and  all  were 
.assigned  jobs,"  CannV  said. 
I  A  variety  of  jobs  were 
assigned,  he  said,  in  which 
three  committees  were  «et  up  to 
oversee  the  process  of  the 
business.  The  business  was 
selling  candied  apples 

"Our  purchasing  commtttcc 
went  out  to  Grocery  stores  and 
priced  apples."  ha  said.  Con- 
sumer education  was  employed 


here,  'as  the  students  learned^ 
the  best  buy  for  Ifieir  money. 

Hie  other  t\y(r^commitees 
were  advertising  and 
grievance.  "We  had  one 
grievance,  and  a  student  was 
fired  from  his  job,"  he  said. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty-apples 
were  sold  in  two  days,  at  ' 
cenis^jcactl.  /IQne  hundred 

eighty-two  were  sold  in  the  first 
10  minutes,"  Canny  said. 

With  the  profit,  the  students 
received  $1.50  each,  which  they 
spent  on  personal  books. 

"I  like  career  education  as 
fartis  preparing  kids  for  jobs/'  , 
Canny  said.  But,  he  indicated 
he  preferred  to  use  his  own 
material  and  ideas  to  th^Tt  of  the 
resource  center  at  Jefferson. 

Mrs.  Shirley  Howard  said 
there  sometimes  isript  enough" 
time  in  her  class  ^^ftule  to  set 
aside  for  cereer  education 
activities.  But  some  of  the 
activities  she  has  accomplished 
this  year  include  having  her 
fourth  graders  make  a  career 
mobile  with  magazine  pictures 
and  construction  paper. 

Some  of  thelitudents  In  Mrs. 
Howard's  class  won  ribbons 
recently  from  Jefferson  for  an 
art  contest  they  participated  in. 
.  The  class  studied  the  surveying 
of  the  Mason-Dixon  Line,  and 
she  had  students  draw  pictures 
of  how  they  would  survey 
AngelA^Mahan  was  the  blue 
ribbon  winner. 

Mrs    Bonnie  Schoonevcr, 
JcffcrsoiVs  remedial  readinii 


ART  CONTEST  —  To  spark  career  in- 
terest in  surveying,  students  were  asked  lo 
enter  their  artistic^concepts  of  the  Mason- 
Dixon  line  in  an  an  contest.  Here^  Gilbert 
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teacher,  strives  to  increase  Ijer 
students'  occupation  al 
vocabulary  through  the  stories 
they  read.  In  addition,  she  helps 
relieve  tier  students'  activeness 
With  walks  and  field  trips,  to 
talk  about  fencing  and  laad* 
scaping,  or  managing  mobile 
home  courts  and  apartment 
buildings. 

She  said  she  realized  long  ago 
that  some  students  may  never 
go  to  college,  and  they  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  jobs  available 
for  high  school  graduates  or 
less  For  this  reason,  she  ha^ 
taken  them  to  motels, 
restaurants  and  gasoline 
stations,  IclUng  them  realize 
Ihcy  can  find  jobs  as  waitresses 
3r  c^s  attendants,  too. 


"Awareness  of  all  carc< 
the    main'  goal/' 
Schoonover  said. 

These  teachers  and  mo( 
Jefferson  and  other  Gr( 
schools  have  been  integri 
career  education  Into 
classrooms  for  two  years,  i 
pilot  school  in  Greeley  h 
career  .education  coordln 
working  with  the.  teachert 
counselors  in  bringing*  ca 
dnd  self  awareness  to  ihi 
dividual.' 

"Earl  Zehr  is  the  coordin 
at  Jefferson.  A  UNC  grad 
Student,  Zehr  has  worked  * 
teachers  It  Jefferson  all  yOl 
s'»ggcst  new  ways  In  brln| 
career  awareness  to 
studcnis.  The  career  rcsot 
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When  the  kids  saw  the 
ocess  of  these  occupations^ 
give-  them  firsthand  ex- 
trience  to  do  the  samo  things 
schbol,"  he  said  Out  in  the 
hoolyard  thi^  year,  students 
m  allowed  to  lay  and  mortar 
Icks,  and  they  learned  roofing 
chniques  with  some  roofing 
Hamlet  had  brought  in. 
As  well  as  this  first  hand 
[periencc,  I  have  the  kids 
vcstigatc  these  occupations^ 
ite  reports,  and  I  give  them 
cabulary  words  to  learn 
out  the  particular  jobs  they 
And  they  learn  the  different 
)li,  the  cost  of  materials,  and 

cost  of  labor, 
i  limit  the  groups  to  10, 
ause  kids  can  get  '  more 
olved  inwsmfill  groups."  he 
d. 

fiamlet  is  not  the  only  teacher 
'Jefferson  approaching 
lldents  on  a  more  in- 
idualizcd  basis.  Paul  Canny 
1  his  class  created  a 
ilness. 

*We  started  a  company,  and 
ch'  atudent  filled  out  a  job 
plication  form .  went  through 
interview,  and  all  were 
igned  jobs,"  Canny  said. 
i  variety  of  jobs  were 
iigned,  he  laid,  in  which 
ee  committees  were  set  up  to 
ce.  the  process  of  the 
incsa.  The  'busines.s  was 
ling  candied  applc^— ^ 
•Our  DUrchaiing  committee 
I   ^    ocery  storci  and 
ihKJC."      said  Con 
hiiiimiiMMiii.on  was  employed 


here,  as  the  students  learned 
the  best  buy  for  their  money. 

The  other  two  commitees 
were  advertising  and 
grievance.  "We  had  one 
grievance,  and  a  student  was 
fired  from  his  Job/'  he  said. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  apples 
were  sold  in  two  days,  at  "20 
^enls_  eacti    "Oae  hundred 

eighty-two  were  sold  in  the  first 
10  minute^**  Canny  said. 

With  the  profit,  the  students 
received  $1.50  each,  which  they 
spent  on  personal  books. 

"I  like  career  education  as 
far  ai  prepanng  kids  for  jobs." 
Canny  sa^d.  iBut,  he  indicalfel 
he  p«<fcrred  to  use  his  own 
matenaT^nd  ideasto  that  of  the 
resource  center* -at  Jeffersorf' 
Mrs.  Shirley  qoward  said 
there  sometimes  is  not^nough' 
time  in  her  class  schedule  to  set 
aside  for  cereer  educiitlon 
activities  But  some  of  the 
activities  she  has  accomplished 
this  year  include  having  her 
fourth  graders  make  a  career 
mobile  with  magazine  pictures 
and  construction  paper. 
Some  of  the  students  in  Mrs 
ard's  class  won  ribbons 
reccnHv  from  Jefferson  for  an 
art  conlek  they  (farticipaled  in 
The  class  siudicd  the  surveying 
of  the  Maskn-Dixon  Une,  and 
had  .students  draw  pictures 
of  Jiow  they  ■  would  survey 
An|eia  Mohan  was  (he  blue 
ribbon  winner. 

Mrs    Bonnie  Schoonovcr, 
Jefferson's  remedial  rcaJmc 


ART  CONT^^ST  ^  To  spark  career  in- 
terest in  surveying,  students  were  asked  to' 
enter  Iheir  artistic  concepts  of  the  IvNjson- 
*Dixon  line  in  an  art  contest.  Here,  Gilbert 


Martinez  and  Angela  M^an  of  Jefferson 
display  their  drawings.  (L'NC  News  ServiCi 
Photos  by  Saundra  Jordan) 


teacher,  strives  to  increase  her 
students'  occupational 
voclibuiary  through  the  stories 
they  read.  In  addition^shcfielps 
relieve  her  students^  activeness 
with  walks  and  ffcld^rips.  to 
talk  about  fencing  and  land: 
scaping,  or  managing  mobile 
home  courts '"^TvJ  apartment 
buildings. 

She  said  she  realizellong  aga 
that  some  students  m^y  never 
go  to  college,  and  they  need  to 
be  aware  of  the  jobs  available 
for  high  school  gralkiatcs  or 
less  For  this  reason,  she  has 
taken  them  to  nfotels, 
restaurants  and  gaioline 
stations,  Irlling  theon  realize 
'hey  can  find  Jobs  asAv  iurcsscs 
7t  i;as  dUciidants,  loo 


•*Awarenes^f  all  careers  is  some  materials  and  ideas,  but 
the  m^io^.goai."  Mrs.  ila  wfistence  has  sparked  the 
Schoonover  inid.  / ^^-crcatvvity    of   many  gooA 

These  teachers  and  more  fn     elementary   teacjicrs'  at  .^iSL 
Jefferson  and  other  Greeley     school,  and  new  Ideas  are  in) 
schools  have  been  integrating-    focus  for  next  year 
career   education   into  their 
classrooms  for  two  years  EaAi 
■"pilot  school/ in  Greeley  has  a 
career  education  coordinator 
working  wi?h  the. teachersand 
counselors  in  bringifTg*'Srecr 
and  self  awart?m»a,  to  the  in- 
dividual. 

Earl  Zehr  is  the  co(J?tinraTBr 
at  Jefferson  A  UNC  gradualVi 
Student,  Zehr.has  worked  with 
teachers  hi  Jefferson  all  year  to 
suggest  new  ways  in  bringing 
career  awnrfhess ,  to  the 
sludcrls.  T^ie  career  resource 
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By  Saundra^ordan 
UNC  Journalism  Student  ^ 

At  Heath  Junior  High,  things 
^.aren't  done  just  to  pass  the 
time. 

Heath  is  another  school  in 
Gfceley  that  brings  car^r 
education  to  students.  Alohg 
withpentral  High  and  Madison, 
Scott  and  Jefferson  elementat7 
schools,  studeifis  at  Heath  can 
develop- their  basic  progress- 
iveness  as  individuals  in  career 
education.  They  can  now  learn 
how  to  livp  with  possiaftcareer 
and  pergonal  situations^t 
may  hapfwi  in  their  Jutu?e^ 
lives.  ^ 

Simulated  situations  of 
career  education,  ranging  from 
seminars  to  games,  allow  the 
students  to  make  decisions 
about  spending  their  money, 
making  their  own  home-li^ 


schools  and  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  and  its 
project  associates  are 
generally  graduate  students 
becoming  familiat  with  the. 
aspects  of  career  educatipn 
through  UNC. 

Heath  has  had  its  career 
edefcation  information  office 
open  since  1974.  The  office  is  the 
center  for  the  games,  seminar 
information,  books,  film  strips, 
and  pamphlets  that  teachers 
and  students  use  when  they 
want  to  gain  insight  about 
careers  and  t^mselves. 

Teachers  ire  the*  key  in 
getting  career  awareness  in- 
fused into  the  studfents.  * 

Kowalski  explained  that  "In 
working  with  teachers,  ifeome 
send  8  to  12  students  at  val'  time  to 
the  career  center  to  research 
particular  careers.  They  do 
written  reports  or  oral  reports 


ruTes,  and  deciding  what  jorfs       ^^^^^  careers  they 

they  someday  might  want  to  do.^  ov^i^ro  »•  Hp  said  that 


ERIC 


decide  to  explore."  He  said  that 
TJiese  simulated  situations  ijjg  oral;  reports^  give  in- 
yfreate  personal  awareness  in  formation  to  -more  than  'one 
Istudent^  about  society's  student,  which  is  more  effective 
^woflting  values  in  relation  to  gj^-^^g  all-around  b6nd 
their  lives  and  careers.  between  the  student  and  class. 

•*We    find    that    career     "But,  career  education  is  not 
■  Ki  education  is  a  more  realistic  a  class,*'  be  said.  ''It  develops 
land    a     <ore     effective  better  personal  and  social 
>'cducational    approach  ,  for  .  relevance  in  education  with  the 
students,"  said  Gene  Kowalski,  information  it  provides."  - 
a  UKC  graduate  student  from     In  developing  senses  of  value, 
Denver  and  an  associate  of  accompUshm^t,  and  decision, 
career  education  at  Heath.  The  making  Vith  cWr  education, 
career  education  project  is  "a  lot  ftf  learningW  happens 
going  on  at  <hcse  Greeley  at  Heath,"  Kowaltki  said. 

CO  J 


Students  learn  by  the  many 
differeht    approaches  the 
teachers  use.  ■  Kowalski  said 
Dennis  Fisher  let  his  class  play 
the  "Wheels  Game,"  which  Is  a  ^ 
gaime  that  teaches  students  the 
economic  and  mathematical, 
aspects  of  owning  a  car.  With 
the  game,  students  investigate 
the  insurance  and  maintenance  . 
of  cars,  and  decide  if  they  could, 
be  responsible  enough  for  an 
ex?pcnsive  car  rather  than  an  . 
inexpensive  car.  The  value  the;r 
plhce  o^owning  a  car  depends  a 
great  deal  on  thoir  personal 
prestige* 

"And  the  cost  of  prestige  is 
something  this  game  points  out' 
to  students/'  Kowalski  said. 

'•Career  education  ganier 
hel^  students  learn  about  life  as  . 
well  as  any  caxf0  they  are  j 
curious  aboMt,^e  added. 

Heath,  like  Centerl  High  ! 
School,  also  has  "mini  fcarcer 
days."  This  year,  ninth  graders 
attended  twx)  math  seminars  • 
and^  report  and  discussion 
follow-ups  in.  class.  Other 
seminar-related^vents 
students  participateWn  were 
field  trips  to  Kodak  in  Windsor 
and  Denver's  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 
Career  education  activities  at 
.  Heath  also  include  three  foreign 
language    camps    in  the 
mountains. 

"This  spring,  the  foreign 
language  students  camped  n#ar 
Estes  Park  for  three  days  and 
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participated  in  career-oriented 
activities  such  as  simulated 
customs  checks,  mock  courts, 
^and  simulated  stores  —  with  all 
)he  students  speaking  the  same 
foreign  language.  They  also 
learned  how  to  dance  foreign 
dances  and  cook  foreign  food," 
Kowalski  said. 

J  The  German  students  took 
the  first  trip  at  the  beginning  of 
April,  followed  shortly  by  the 
French  and  Spiinish  students. 

~  T 


But,  back  in  the  classrooms 
at  "  Heath,    other  career, 
education  ideas  arc  used. 

^rdis  4ohnson  takes  words  off 
job  application  forms  and  uses 
them  in.  spelling  and  word 
definitipif  tests.  Not  only^  do 
students  learn  the^Job^ap- 
piication  t^rms,  they  also 
become  familiar  with  fillin^ut 
the  application  formsH 

Liz  Sage  has  her  students  do 
units  on  bibliography  card 


writing.  The  stude 
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schools  and  the  University  of 
Northern  Colorado,  and  its 
project  '  associates  are 
generally  graduate  students 
becoming  familiar  with  the 
aspects -^^arecr  education 
through  UNC. 

Heath  has  had  its  career 
.  education  information  office 
open  since  1974.  The  office  is  the 
Center  for  the  games,  seminar 
information,  books,  film  strips, 
and  yamphlcts  that  teachers 
and  iudents  use  when  they 
want  Yo  8^^"  insight  about 
career!  and  themselves. 

Teachers  are  the  key  in 
getting  career  awareness  in- 
fused into  the  students. 

Kowalski  explained  that  **In 
working  with  teachers,  some 
send  8  to  12students  at  a  time  to 
the  career  center  to  research 
particular  careers.  They  do 
.  written  reports  or  oral  rf^^rts 
(or  class  on  the  careers  they 
decide  to  explore."  He  said  that 

^  the  oral;  repprts  give  in- 
formation to  more  than  one 
student,  which  is  more  effective 
in  giving  an  all-around  bond 
between  the  student  and  cla^* 
•'But,  career  education  is  not 
a  class,"  he  said,  "fl  develops 
better  personal  and  social 
^or  relevance  in  education  with  the 
^information  It  provides." 
ofti     In  developing  senses  of  value , 
of  accomplishment. and. decision- 
making  with  ^career  education, 
"a  lot  of  learning  just  happens 
^"  ath,"  Kowalski  said. 
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Students  learn  by  the  many 
different    approaches  the 
teachers  use.  Kowalski  said 
Denpis  Fisher  let  his  class  play 
the  "Wheels  Game,"  which  Is  a 
game  that  teaches  students  the 
economic  and  mathematical 
aspects  of  owning  a  car.  With 
the  game,  students  investigate 
the  insurance  and  maintenance 
of  cars,  and  decide  if  they  could 
be  responsible  enough  for  an 
expensive  car  rather  than  an 
inexpensive  car.  The  value  they 
place  on  owning  a  car  depends  a 
great  deal  on  their  personal 
prestige. 

*'Andlhe  cost  of  prestige  is 
something  this  game  points  out" 
to  students,"  Kowalski  said. 

**Carecr  eduction  games 
help  students  learn  about  life  as 
well  as  any  career  they  are 
curious  about,"  he  added.  j 

Heath,  like  Centeri  High 
School,  also  has  *'mini  career 
days."  This  year,Tiinth  graders, 
•attended  two  math  seminars 
and  did  report  and  discussion 
follow-ups  in  class'.  Other 
seYninar-related  events 
students  part^ipated  in  were 
field  trips  to  Kodak  in  Windsor 
and  Denver's  Museum  of 
Natural  History. 

Career  education  activities  At 
Heath  also  include  three  foreign 
languagft^  camps  in  the 
mountains. 

"This  spring,  the  foreign 
language  students  camped  near 
Estcs  Park  for  three  days  and 
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at  Heatfi 


participated  in  carecr-oricnled 
activities  sucli  as  simulated 
customs  checks,  mock  courts, 
and  simulated  stores  -  with  all 
the  students  speaking  the  same 
foreign  language.  They  also 
learned  how  to  dance  foreign 
dances  and  cook  foreign  food," 
Kowalski  said. 

The  German  students  took 
the  first  trip  at  the  beginning  of 
Aprils  followed  shortly  by  the 
Ff en^  and  Spanish  students. 


writing.  The  students  come  into 
Heath's  career  information 
center,  d\research  with  the 
.mateHals,^  and.  write 
bibliography  cards. 

There  are  a  lot  of  different 
ways  to  infuse  caijeer 
awareness  and  self-awareness 
into  junior  high  students,  and 
Heath  applies  .many  of  the 
career  education  in  ideas  in  its 
classrooms.  The  4)roject 
associates  of  career  education. 


But,  back  in  the  classrooms 
at    Heath,    other  career, 
education  i'dcas  arc  uscdr 

ArdisJohn^n  tgkes  words  off 
job  appli^rr^t^  forms  and  uses 
them  in  spelling  and  word 
definition  tests.  Not  only  do 
students  Jsarn  the  job  ap- 
plicatiofftcrms.  they  also 
become  famiHar  with  filling  out 
the  application  forms. 

Liz  Sagfehas  her  students  do 
units  on  bibliography  card 


in  Greeley  agree  that  all 
students  must  eventually  start 
thinking  about  their  future,  and 
with  career  education  in  grades 
kindergarten'  through  ^  '12, 
studJnts  do. 

There  may  no  longer  be  an 
excuse  in  American  education 
that^tudents  are  unaware  of 
the  working  worid  when  they 
get  out  of  school,  said  a  coun- 
selor associate  career 

education^    . 

''And  at  Heath,  we  utilize  as 
mariy  differont  approaches  as 
possible  to  have  J^omething 
meaningful  for  all  slu^onts;* 
Kowalski  said. 


Students  partkif^ate 


Students  in  a  beginning 
typing  class  at  UriiveMty  J^gh 
School  are  getting  a  tas(e  of  the 
world  of  work  this  week  by 
participating  in  « ^  career 
education  project.     /.  . 

Students  in  the  class,  taught 


by  Mrs.  Rozema  McKain,  spent 
a  day  ata  variety  of  businesses 
in  Greeley  observing,  working, 
and  l^rning about,  the 
numerous  jabs  persons  do  at 
banks,  flora]  sl|ops,  utilities 
companies,  the  univenity,  a 


LEARNS  FLORAL  BUSINESS  —  Alice  Berg,  15,  a 
sophonl'ore  at  Univefsity  High  School,  spent  a  day  at 
Erickson*s  Flower  Shop  Tuesday  as  part  of  a  career  education 
project.  The  project  is  intended  to  familiarize  students  in 
business  classes  with  the  variety  of  career  opportunities 
available.  (Tribune  photo  by  Ron  Slcwarl) 


in  career 

manufacturer,  realties,  and 
social  service  organizations. 
The  project  was  arranged 

with  cooperation  from  the 
Greeley;  Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  'the  various 
businesses,  Mrs.  McKain  said. 
Students  were  at  the  businesses 
Tuesday  and  more  will  lake 
part  Thursday.  ^ 


education 


-  -  . 

The  project  was  orgar^ized 
with  help  from  Warren  Lasell, 
who  is  directing  a  career 
education  projectt  for  District 
Six. 

Following  their  day  on  the 
job,  students  will  write  a  paper 
on  their  impressions  of  the 
working'  wbi^ld,  Mrs.  MdKain 
said.  The  intent  of  the  project  is 


Xo  help  si 
jiware  of 
altematii 
ployment 


Si 
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Its  participate  in  career  eaUcation  proiect 


taught 


by  Mr$.  Rozerfia  McKain,  spent 
a  day  at  a  variety  of  busih^esses 
in  Gred^y  observing,  working, 
and  learning  about  the 
numerous  Jobs  persons  do  at 
banks,  flora]  shops,  utilities 
cpjnpanies,  the  iini verity,'  a 


n\anu/acturcr,  realties,  and 
social  service  organizations. 

The  project  was  arrayed 
(with  cooperation  frpm  tfie 
Greeley/Area  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  various 
businesses,  Mrs,  McKain  said. 
Students  were  at  the  busines^ses 
Tuesday  and  more  will  take 
part  Thursday. 


The  project  was  organized 
with  help  from  Warren  Lasell, 
who  is  directing  a  career 
educa^on  project  for  District 
Six,   t      «         '  . 

Foilawing  their  day  on^  the 
job,  students  will  write  a  paper 
on  their  impressions  of  the 
working  wpfldv  Mri»  McKain 
saidi  The  intent  of  the  project  is- 


to  help  students  become  moili 
aware  of  the  opportunities  and 
alj^rnativet  availiible  in  em- 
ployment after  graduation. 


Half  PdS?.  Sate 

Select  Gr^up 
Fragrance  Items 


BUSINESS      Alice  Berg,  15,  a 
ersity  High  School,  .spent  a  day  at 
)  Tuesday  as  part  of  a  career  education 
s  intended  to  familiarize  students  in 
the  variety  of  carecfr  opportunities' 
O   in  Stewart) 
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Job  opportunities  outlined 
in  career  eduaation  program 


BySAUNDRA JORDAN 
UNC  Journslism  Student 
Inside  the  Gothic,  stone  walls 
of  Greeley  Central  High  School, 
approximately  1.050  students 
attend  various  classes  each 
day.  Although  some  students 
regard  *  going  to  school  as 
**putting  in  their  time.'*  they 
soon  discover  that  someday 
they  must  leave  the  school  and 
^  >fAcd  thtmvUi^^  joh^ 


A  few .wilrfc  lost  to  a  drop-out 
world.  Those  who  remain  must 
take  their  education  as  it 
comes,  and.  as  it  always  came 
—  until  now. 

Cenli^f  High  is  trying 
something  new  —  something 
called  career  education. 

What  is  career  education?  It 
is  the  toUl  effort  of  schools  and 
the  community  to  help  in- 
dividuals become  famili|r  with 
the  values  of  a  work-oriented 
society,  and  to  enable  all  people 
to  implement  these  values  in 
their  lives  if  they  choose  to  do 
so. 

Carrer  education,  one  con- 
c^i  of  a  nationwide  movement 
for  educational  reform,  has 
been  introduced  to^  students  at 
Central.  The  basic  goal  of  the 
project  is  to-help^students  in- 
terrelate their  subjects,  and 
make  them  realize  their  sub- 
jects are  preparing  them  for 
their  future  jobs.  To  do  this,  the 
project  first  approaches 
teachers  and  counselors. 

At  Central,  teachers  and 
counselors  are  trying  to  answer 
the  questions:  How  much  are 
students  really  getting  out  of 
school?  How  much  is  school 
preparing  them  for  their  future 
career  roles? 

Career  education  helps 
teachers  answer  these 
questions,  by  supplying  career 
Information  and  resources  to 
students  through  the  guidance 
office  and  the  classrooms.  The 
resources  contain  information 
on  careers  (rom  accounting  to 
electronics,  and  come  in  the 
form  of  pamphlets,  books, 
tapes,  surveys,  games  and 
seminars. 
Sooner  or  later,  students 
.     must  think  about  what  they 


want  to  do  with  their  lives.  Th^y 
need  to  be  aware  of  themselves 
and  their  capabilities  before 
deciding  what  kind  pf  career 
they  think  they Ve  suited  for. 
With  the  career  "resources 
available  at  Central,  they  can. 
now  find  out  about  the  careers 
they're  interested  in. 

Ken  Schuman.  the  career 
counselor  at  Central,  is  there  to 
help  them.  With  the  aid  of  the- 


when  they  begin  realizing  how 
interrelated  their  classes  are. 
'  **Some  Central  students  even 
check  out  career  resources 
from  this  office  for  younger 
brothers  and  sisters,  as  well  as 
their  parents,"  he  said. 

With  the  car;etr  information 
available  at  Central,  new  in- 
terests are  satisfied,  and  when 
students  find  their  interests 
Ch^ffg'ngr  thcy^f  rfr^iirvrvfd- 
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University  •  of  Northern 
Colorado  and  other  pilot  schools 
of  Greeley's  Career  Education 
project.  Schuman  and  teachers 
implement  the  concepts  of 
career  education  at  Certtral 
with  the  career  education 
resources  available. 

Schuman  and  teachers  at 
Central  surveyed  the  students 
to  find  out  their  interests.  The 
resuy)»  of  these  surveys  placed 
students  into  different  interest 
groups,  and  whenever  new  | 
resources  come  into  the 
counseling  office,  students  are  . 
informed  throu^  the  public 
address  system,  or  through 
letters,  that  new  information  is 
available. 

A  popular  presentation  of 
career  information  is  by 
seminars,  which  at  Central  are 
called  "mini  career  days." 
Representatives  of  different 
career  fields,  such  as  medicine 
or  agriculture,  come  to  the 
school  and  hold  panel 
discussions  and  question  and 
answer  sessions.  All  students 
are  invited  to  attend  but  those 
who.  according  to  the  surveys, 
show  particular  interest  in  a 
special  career  presentation, 
will  also  receive  letters  of  in- 
vitation. 

After  students  attend  "mini 
career  days,"Mt  is  hoped  their 
insight  gained  from  such 
sessions  will  create  in-clas.s 
awareness.  If  a  student  wants 
to  he  a  veterinarian,  he  or  she 
will  hopefully  Realize  how 
important  his  science  classes 
are  for  Ihat^  field,  and  then 
relate  his  interests  t/i  math, 
knglish,  or  history:  A  chain 
reaction  should  result. 

Schuman  said  he  finds  great 
enthusiasm  among  students 


as  often  as  they  like  so  they 
may  study  new  careers. 

Central  High  and  UNC's 
University  High  are  piloting 
concepts  of  career  education. 
Next  year  Greeley  West  High 
School  will  be  implementing 
career  education,  too. 
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July  1,  1975 


Dr.  Warren  Lasell,  Coordinator  / 

Career  Education  Project  ^ 

University  of  Northern  Colorado         (  ^ 

Greeley,  Colorado  80639 

Dear  Dr.  Lasell: 

Fnclo-ed  arc  eight  copies  of  the  final  evaluation  report 
fSf  ?he  UNC  dareer-  Education  Project.     Dr.  Weber  and  I  ha^e 
appreciated  the  opportunity  to  conduct  the  evaluation. 
We  have^  learned  much,  from  the  experience  and_f rom  our 
associiition  with  you  and  your  staff. 

The  UNC  staff  should  keep  in  mind  that  the  evaluation's  very 
much  a  data  based  assessment  of  the  pro^oct;   the  findings  . 
reflect  only  those  quantifiable  scores  and  indices  as  recorded 
bf students  and  teachers.     Thus,   the  relative  lack  of  significan 
sLtisticai  differences  says  nothing  about  what  obviously  have 
been  impS?tant  and  positive  results  of  the  P-^-t  which 
simply  were  not  tapped  by  our  particular  set  of  instruments. 
?he         jec?  is  to  be  commended  for  undertaking  this  type 
o^  cvSuia?ion-especially  so  in  light  of  the  timeframe  under 
Shich  the  career,  education  evaluation  Guidelines  were  issued. 

From  my  two  visits  with  you  and  your  staff  in  Colorado  my 
personal  impressions  of  the  project  are  that  it  well 
managed  and  staffed  by  highly  competent  people  and  it  appears 
to  be  appropriately  targeted  to  ^he  per sonal  and  career 
development  needs  of  the  children  and  young  adults  m  the  pilot 
schools.  '  H.^ 

Best  of  luck  with  the  project  in  the  future .   'J'^t^ase  contact  ' 
us  anytime  if  you  have  any  questions  -about  the  report. 

Sincerely, 


Jerty  P.'  Walker 
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'  THE  CENTER 

John  K    Coster,  Director  ^ 

_  4c>r  <)ccupottonof-^  State  University  at  RoleigH-is-o-re- 

search  and  developrnent  center  established  in  196.5  under  the  provisions  of  the  Vocational  Education 
Act  of  1963  The  Center  has  been  established  as  an  integral  unit  within  the  School  of  Education  at 
North  Carolina  State  University,  arvfl  its  major  programs  are. supported  by  contracts  with  the  National 
Institute  of  Education  The  Center  has  as  its  mission  the  provision — through  research,  development, 
and  related  activities— of  a  continuing  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  occupational  education. 
The  maior  research  and  development  programs  of  the  Center  focus  on  the  relationship  of  occupational 
education  to  its  context  or  environment  The  frame  of  reference  for  occupational  education  includes 
Its  relationship  to  regional  economy,  politics,  and  the  employment -or  work  environment.  In  addition 
to  Its-primary  programs,  the  Center  also  maintoins  a  Division  of  Special  Service  Projects  which  pro- 
vides the  capability  for  flexible  action  within  the  CenterVoverall  mission.  Funding  for  these  projects 
IS  not  maintained  through  the  Center's  federal  grant,  but,^ rather,  negotiated  on  a  project-by-project 
-basis  with  contracting  agencies  *Hl 
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PREFACE 

m  1973-74,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
and  the  Center  for  Otcupatlonal  fiducaUon  at  North  Carolina*  State  Univer- 
sity, the  Technical  Education  Research  Centers  conducted  three  two-day 
Regional  Seminar /Workshops  and  one-National  Invitational  Seminar /Workshop 
on  Women  In  the  World  of  Work.     The  Seminar /Workshops  W6re  designed  . 
specifically  to  further  the  professional  development  of  leaders  In 
vocat  lonal-techr\lcal-  education. 

Policy  makers  In- Regions  I.  II.  VI,  VII,  VIII.  IX.  and  X  attended 
the  Regional  Seminar /Workshops  held  In  Stillwater.  Oklahoma.  L^l  Vegas. 
Nevada,  and  Hartford.  Connecticut.     Vocational  planners  In  Stat^  Depart- 
ments of  Education.  EPDA.  Part  F.  55^Dlrectors  and  Regional  EPpA  553 
Project  Officers,  as  well  as  other  Interested  persons,  participated.  In 
the  National  Invitational  Semlnar/^orkahop  In  Washington.  D.  C. 


The  workshops  cond^^^Ud^  1973-74  completed  »eglonal  coverage 
which  was  Initiated  In  1972-73.  when  the  Technical  Education  Research 
Centers  conducted  Seminar /Workshops  on  Women  In  the  World  of  Work  In 
Regions  III.  IV,  and  V.    The  1972-71  yqrkpiiops  .wer%  sponsored  by  the 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education  and  the  Delawaifs  Department  of  Public  Inflt ruction. 

During  the  workshops , distinguished  speakers  with  expertise  In 
specific  areas  relating  to  w(feen  in  education  and  employment  made  provoca-  , 
tlve  presentations  on  the  following  topics:     the  cbmposition  of  the  nation  s 
labor  force,  laws  on  equal  edt«;atlon  and  employment  opportunities  for  women. 
)  problems  and  issues  associated ^th  the  education  and  employment  of  women, 

m       the  desirability  of  equal  education  and  employment  opportunities,  the 
\j'  implications  x3f  issues  emerging  from  the  women's  rights  movement,  and 

career  educ-ation  concepts  associated  with  women  in  the  world  of  work. 
(The  full  text;s  of  t<hfe  speeches  are  contained  in  Appendij^  A.)  » 

Following  animated-dttf^^I^ons  of  the  speeches,  participants  Joined 
workshop  groups  to  develd^  practical  suggestions  and  recommendations  which 
could  be-  inculcated  into  a  replicable  program  for  action  directed  toward 
creating  equal  educational  and  employment  opportunities  for  girls  and  , 


women . 


In  July  and  August  of  1974,  a  follow-up  survey  qf  participants  was 
conducted  by  the  Technical  Education  Research  Centers  to  ascertain  the 
Immediate  impact  of  the  Seminar /Workshops.     Results  of  the  syrvey.  in- 
cluding special  action  takei^  by  participants,  are  Included  in  tTiis 
report. 


/   •      '     '  .  .     ill  ^ 

This  report  contains: 

*1,  INTRODUCTION  -  A  discussion  of  the  social  and  psychological 
influences  affecting  women's  status  and  equality; 

II,  RECOMMENDATIONS  AND  PROGRAM  FOR  ACTION  -  Policieb  and  prac- 
tices suggested  by  workshop  participants  to  correct  discri- 
mination against  women  in  education  and  employment;  and 

• 

III,  IMPACT  OF  THE  "WORKSHOPS  -  A  discuaalon.  of  Innnedlate  outcomes 
of  the  Seminar /Workshops.  , 


Appendices  A,  B,  and  C  contain  the  speeches,  the  questionnaire,  and 
the  agenda  and  p^tlclpant  lists.     The  speeches  have  been  reprpduced  from 
the  Final  Report  of  the  project,  with  little  editing  except  fdt  technical 
accuracy  and  the  deletion  of  one  or  two  colorful  phrases.     A  gibli-ography , 
contained  in  Appendix  D,  includes  a  list  of  books,  reports,  and  articles 
for  general  reading  and  for  use  as  references  and  as  resource  materials. 

The  Technical  Education  Research  Centers  (TERC)  and  the  Center  for 
occupational  Education  are  most  appreciative  of  the  leadership  and  support 
provided  m.the  conduct^  of  the  workshops  by  the  U.  "S.  Office  of  Education. 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education.  Division  , of  Educational  . 
Systems  Development. 7  The  Vocational  Education  Personnel  Development  Staff. 
Division  of  Educational  Systems  DevelopipenJ: .  gave  wholehearted  support  ^o 
the  project.-    Mrs.  Muriel  Tapman.  Education  Prcgtam  Specialist .who  served 
as  Project  Officer,  and  Mr.  Frank  Perazzoli.      ucation  Program  Officer, 
were  extremely  helpful  in  providing  dlrectio;    Md  encouragement. 

^The  sutcess  of  the  workshops  was  greatly  enhaficed  by  the. excellent 
speeches  presented,  and  the  educators  who  helped  acconniodate  the  workshops 
at  local  sites  deserve  special  mention  for  their  cooperation.     TERC  Is 
indebted  to  Dr.   Francis  T.  Tuttle,  S^ate  Director.  OH^homa  State  Depart- 
t  ment  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education;  Mr.  R.  CouVt^e^  I  J^Jr^.r^A 

^  Nevada's  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education;  andjt^erbert  Righthand. 

Connecticut's  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  of  VoiMrt^al  Education,  for 
>Chelr  assistance  with  the  selection  of  part Icipaii^  keynote  speakers . 
W  facilities.     Special  thanks  go  to  Dr.  Lloyd  Wiggilis.  Professor 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education,  and  members  of  his /staff  at  Oklahoma 
^ate  University,  who  assumed  major  responsibility  fybr  making  workshop 
'arrangements  in  Stillwater.  /  '  ' 

'  Finally,  appreciation ' goes  to  the  TERC  staf /--Eugenia  Waltets . 
Associate  Project  Director,  who  assisted  in  managing  and  coordinating 
the  Seminar/Workshops;  Carol  Karasik,  Research  Aasociate,  who  edited  -\ 
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the  papers  and  wrc^  a  majyr  portion  of  .this  report;  and  Frances  Courtney, 
Adminis^trative  Assistant,  who  provided  valuable  assistance  in  all  aspects 
of  workshop  cdordination— and  the  Center  staff  who  worked  to  produce,. ^ 
duplicate,  and  disseminate  this  report. 


Mary  L,  Ellis 
Project  Director 


John  K.  Coftet 
Center  Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Working  women  are  not  news.    Women  of  the  working  class  have  been 
in  the  mills  and  factories' and  shops  since  the, Industrial  Revolution. 
They  were  the  potters  and  weavers,  sowers  and  food  gatherers  at  the 
genesis  of  civilization.  /  v  '      ^  ' 

There  is  a  vast  differenafe,  however,  between  their  low  social  and* 
economic  status,  their  role  as  "the  little  woman  of  the  house,"  and  their 
awesome  role  as  mother.    The  earliest  societies- were  matriarchies  whose 
center  of  devotion, .strength,  and  unity  was  the  Great  Mother.  The 
Feminine  Piinc^le  presided  over  earth,  protected  and  healed,  provided 
warmth  and  kindness,  food  and  nourishment.    In  many  forms,  the  power  of 
the  Great  Mother  of  creation  was  c^jHrxal  in  the  pantheons:    Ishtar  and 
Isis,  goddesses  of  fertility;  Athena,  source  of  wordly  wisdom;  Aphrodite, 
goddess  of  b«auty  and  love;  Sophia,  fount  of  spiritual  transformation  and 
rebirth.    •{    \  .      ^  ^ 

4   -  -  "   '  ^  ~~  '~ 

Archetypal  images  prevail  in  our  collective  psyche.    They  shape  our 
religious  and  social  cuftomff,  influence  our  literature  and  imaginative 
powers,  and  havj^an  enormous  6ffect  on  our  relationships — despite  the 
maactftine  dominance  in  contemporary  society. 

It  would  ^eem  that  the  women's  moveitont  represents  an  attempt  to 
restore  the  Feminine  Principle  to  its  otlginal  nohlllty.    At  least,  many 
men  view  the  movement  as  a  threat  to  the  patriarchal  system  and  equate 
its  members  with  the  more  forboding  aspects  of  the  Great  Mother.  However, 
the  women's  povement  is  more  political  and  social  in  nature.    It  was  bom 
out  of  the  disillusioning  contrast  batween  wmen's  subjugated  role  and 
their  ethereal  image,    the  dem^d  for  greater  freedom  and  individuality 
is,  in  fact,  a  desire  to  escape  containment  and  protection  and  achieve 
hiaher  levels  of  consciousness.'    This  is  the  path  that  all  great  civili- 
zations have  taken,  and  upon  which  all  indivldua^^  are  expected  to  - 
advance.    The  way  is  the  dominant'  ethos  and  lAyth  of  our  culture,  and  it 
U  one  to  whic^i  most  women  subscribe,  spiritually.    Acpeptance  of  mas- 
ctrfln?  or  feattnine  archetypes,  symbols,  and  rites  does  not  depend  on 
one's  sex  after  all. 

Unfortunately,  tihe  independent-  struggle  for  identity  and  self- 
realization  has  not  been  the  approved  path  for  women.    These  concepts, 
applied  to  everyday  life,  have  been  alien  to  them,  largely  because  the 
way  has  been  barred.    Women  have  been  expected  to  stand  in  the  shadow 
of  their  husbands,  brothers,  and  sons,  to  follow  the  pattern  of  their 
mothers,  to  marry  early,  and  to  bear  children  in  the  name  of  the  • 
father.    This  social  design,  ingrained  over,  thousands  of  years,  s^ems 
instinctual,  or  genetic,  so  perfectly  does  it  reflect  whau  anthropol- 
ogists, depth  psychologists,  and  theologians  believe  to  be ^he  natural 
^ state  of  existence. 
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Change,  howeveti  Is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  and  value  of 
American  society.    Our  lives,  our  fcpilles,  our  jobs  and  professions  are 
In  a  cons t ant «sta^e  of  flux.    America  Is  a  nation  on  the  move,  and  pro- 
gress, fo^  Its  own  sake.  Is  our  most'  important  product.    Extended  kin- 
ship has  been  replaced  by  the  nuclear  family.     It  is  efficient  and 
modern,  though  discomforting  in  its  self-imposed  Isolation  from  the  / 
less  compact  family  of  relatives,  grandparents,  aunts,  and  cousins. 
It  is  the  established  family  norm,  although  thousands  of  couples  each 
year  divorce  or  abandon  it.     Still,  the  virtue  of  4:he  family  as  the 
foundation  of  the^  social  system  is  upbeld — especially  when  the  family 
is  cohesive  and  middle-class.    If  poor — or  very  young — the  family  is 
repudiated  as  an  unhealthy  atmosphere  for  growth;  there  is  wide  sup- 
port for  the  notion  that  the  children  be  brought  under  the  wing  of  edu- 
cation .as  soon  as  they  can  walk.    The  upper  classes,  who  have  certain 
advantages,  may  keep  their  children  dependent  as  long  as  possible,  a^ 
long  as  they  do  not  become  an  economic  liability. 

In  terms  of  work,  technology  has  created  new  occupations  while 
rendering  ^th^rs,  particularly  the  handcrafts,  obsolete.    Automat loti 
has  freed  men  Ifrom  the  most  laborious  jobs  only  to  leave  in  its  wake 
unemployment,  depersonalization,  and  ecological  havoc.     For  those  who. 
are  educated  and^  trained,  technology  promises  Immense  opportunities*  in 
new  and  expanding  fields.     For  those  without  skills,  it  reinforces  the 
status  quo.     It  has  given  our  nation  ascendant  power  over  underdeveloped 
countries  and  has  perpetuated  within  our  boundaries  a  divislveness  between 
\  the  elite -technocrats  and  the  masses  of  unskilled  laborers — between  those 

who  control  and  those  who  are  subservient  to  machines. 

1  "  '  .    ^  -  "  ■      .     4  ,  • 

So  great  is  the  admiration  for — and  awe  pf~the^  mysteries  of  tech- 
«nology  and  its  few  initiates  that  thpse  who  work  with  machines  get  paid 
far  more  than  people  who  work  with  people.     (It  should  be  no  surprise 
i^at  60  percent  of  the  workers  in  service  occupations  are  women.  And 
in  ^1971-72^,  only  0.5  percent  of  all  female  vocational  students  were 
enrolled  in  technical  education.^  ,  ^ 

There  are  those  among  us  who  cannot  live  with  these  disparities, 
who  either  reject  change  out;rlght.or  worship  at  its  altar  without  con- 
sidering the  consequences.    Polarity  and  extremism,  in  a  grey  world 
without  easy  solutions,  are  the  symptoms  of  our  decade.    At  a  time  when 
ordinary  life  seems  out  of  contrOil  and  people  con^mplate  their  power-* 
lessness,  at  a  time  when  many  of  our  youth  are  preparing^  for  the  aecond 
coming^:women  are  demanding  a  fair  share  in  the  destiny  of.^he  world 
outside  the  home.    They  pose  no  direct  solutions  tb.  our  more  baffling 
problems,  but  they  do  present  a  new  definition  of  family  and  a  new 
dimension  to  career,  one  that  combines  work  with  social  al^^  personal 
'    satisfaction.    Women,  it  is  believed,  are  endowed  with  infinite  sensi- 
tivity, moral  fiber,  and  practicality.    'If  this  is  true — if  they  remain 
*'feiQinlne'* — their  growing  numbers  and  emerging  vitality  will  bring  new 
hope, N^eallsm,  and  humanism  into  the  work  place. 
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For  too  long,  women  have  been  undervalued  rtiot  only  at  home  but  in 
the  labor  market.     Although  the  growth  of  American  industry  since  World 
War  II  can  be  attributed,  in  part,  to  the  enormous  increase  of  women 
workers,  they  have  filled  subordinate  positions,  and  the  occupations  in 
xrtiich  they  are  concentrated  have  offered  no  prestige  or  substantial, 
economic  returns.  ^ 

^,So  thoroughly  have  women  been  indoctrinated  in,  passivity  and  con- 
formity that  women  teachers,  secretaries,  and  nurses  hav^e  fMled  to  recog- 
nize the  significance  of  their  power  to  alter  educational  practices 
which  reconfirm  women's  low  status,  their  power  to  humanize  the  way 

^business  and ^industry  are  run,  or  their  power  to  deliver  improved  health 

^care  in  this  country. 

The  women  who  have  suf  f ered  ""mos t  as  domestics  and  non-union 
factory  workers  have  been  the  last  to  false  their  voices  irl  complaint 
or  protest.     It  is  they,  more' than  the  college-educated,  who  go  to  work 
primarily  to  support  their  familes^  who  maintain  both  job  and  household 
and  who,  for  a  variety  of  rea^dns,  continue  to  .have,  and  uphold  the  value 
of  having,  larger  families  while  enduring  liberal  scorn.    We  need  to  ask 
why  .a  child-centered  society,  one  that  confirms  the  blessedness  of  youth 
and  extends  the  years  of  dependency 'well  over  the  age  of  18,  both  honors 
and  discriminates  against  those  who  reproduce. 

CRlldb^arlng  is  not  the  only  key  to  women's  equlvbcal  status.  Human- 
kind has,  to  some  extent,  gained  control  over  evolution.     Indeed,  women 
are  having  fewer  children  and  the  population  has  stabilized.    Never^tbeless , 
"business  and  industry  depend  on  women  remaining  in  the  home.     Womeh  are 
the  Consumer  class  in  society.     New  products  and  appliances  have  freed 
women  from  timer consuming  household  chores.     Having  to  devote  less  time 
to  child-^rearing,  a^d  domestic  responsibilitiea,  more  women  have  been  free 
to  work  over  a  longer  period  of  time.     As  a  result,  women  are  becoming 
a  stable  class  of  workers.     As  such,  they  are  being  welcomed,  if  reluc- 
tantly, even  in  the  skilled  trades.     This  change  could  not  have  happened 
at  a  better  time.     There  simply  are  noX  enough  men  to  fill  the  projected 
job  demands  of  the  70's  and  80's.  ^' 

Hopefully,  the  impetus  of  the  women's  moveinent  will  prevent  women 
from' remaining  a  convenient  source  of  cheap  labor.    Women  already  have 
made  in-r6ads  toward  achieving  job  entry,  equal  pay,  fringe  benefits, 
and  promotional  opportunities  in  higher-paying,  nontraditional  occupa- 
tions; and  the  movement  gradually  is  gaining  the  support  of  working- 
class  women,  particularly  in  the  unions.    Although  the  battle  has  not 
been  won.  social  acceptance  of  women"  as  workers,  careerists,  and  bread- 
winners represents  only  a  first  step.     Nothing  will  have  been  gained  if 
women  enter  the  world  of  wprk  only  to  lose  self  and  freedpm  to  their 
employers.     It  is  not  enough  to  work  to  make  ends  meet.     Women  and^men 
need- alternatives. to  standard  work  routines  and  inflexible  management 
practifies'lf  work  is  tcr  provide  meaningful,  sqlf-fulf tiling  experiences. 
It  is' devastating  when  the  quality  of  human  and  family  life  is  held  In 
the  sway  of  alterable  economic  conditions. 
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It  would  be  a  great  leap  forward  if  vocational  education  offered 
female  students  equitable  counseling  and  training  for  a  variety  of 
occupations  promising  the  advantages  of  pay  and  promotion  which  are 
rare  in  female-intensive  jobs.     Yet,  it  would  be  entirely  short-sighted 
if  the  vocational  education  system  jstopped  at  preparing  all  its  female 

'  students  for  jobs,  even  better  paying  jobs  in  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions.    Policy  makers,  administrators,  teacher  educators,  and  teachers 

^must  also  increase  the  dignity  and' ^elf-image  of  women,  and  all  Vvoca  

tional  students,  create  opportunities  for  self-actualizatioifi ,  and  prepare 
students  for  life  and  leisure,  as  well  as  jobs. 

^ We  must  wark  to  survive  economically;  yet,  full-time  jobs  do 
not  occupy  all  our  time-  nor  do  they  ^^bsorb  all  our  intetests  and 
commitments.     It  is  more  than  possible  that  a  shorter  workweek,  part- 
time  employment — and  underemployment — may  become  facts  of  life  for 
many  workers.     In  light  of  a  new  social  ^and  economic  framework,  can 
vocational  educators  provide  cont^uipig  education  opportunities  to  ^ 
help  youth  and  adults  recognize  their  full  potential  as,  well  as  adjust 
to  a  life  wherein  full  employment  is  not  the  central  criterion  for 
success?    Can  vocational  educators  help  both  boys  |^  girls  find 
flexible,  less  conventional  definitions  for  themse^^s  in  the  home 
and  in  the  labor  market?     Can  they  help  students  find  self-eiqjression 
without  engendering  intense  personal-  conflicts  between  appro|)riate 
masculine  and  feminine  traits  and  roles?    They  mu^t  do  so  by  eradicat- 
ing sexism  in  the  schools,  by  joining  the  educational  community  to 
*atriye  at  a  better  synthesis   of  academic  and  vbcational  education  and 
"by  working  with  business  and  irtdkstry  to  create  a  more  humanistic 
work  environment.  \^  ^ 

Many  men  and  womBn  who  are  threatened  by  some  of  the  demands  of 
the  wometi'i movement  may  be,  reacting  negatively  because  of  their 
religious^Jlief s  or  ethnic  ^backgrounds.    -Many  men  may  feel  that  their 
primary  function  as  protector  and  provider  is  being  usurped.  Further- 
more, women  who  enjoy  being  full-time  housewives  and  mothers  and  who  * 
see  the  price  their  husbands  are  paying  for  financial  security  are 
understandably  unwilling  to'  sacrifice  their  personal  needs  and  tradi- 
tional role  to  court  success  and  false  superiority  in  a  competitive 
man's  world.     As  long  as  they  can  afford  t.o  stay  home  (and  there  are 
fewer  and  fewer  women  in  this  category)  they  are  right  in  wanting. to 
avoid  the  anxiety,  stress,  boredom,  and  ill  health  that  claim  far  too 
many  men  in  the  pursuit  of  an  essential,  though  hollow,  reward. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  women  must  work  or  choose  to  seek  fulfill- 
ment through  careers,  they  also  must  strive  for  more  wholesome  working 
conditions,  greater  social  altetmatives ,  and  justice.     It  is  difficult 
to  erase  deep-seated  biases,  even  when  very  practical  social  and 
economic  considerations  weigh  against  them.     Yet,  our  social  impera- 
tives are  at  stake.     As  Evelyne  Sullerot,  in  Women  and  Society  and 
Change ,  statep  so  well: 


t 


The  position  of  women  in  society  provides  an  exact 
measure  of  the  development  of  that  society.   .  . 
'Social  progress  and  changing  eras  are  linked  to 
increases  in  women's  freedom,  and  social  decadence 
is  accompanied  by  a  decrease  in  their  freedom.   .  . 

It  is  clear  that  the    position  of  women  represents  a 
coherent  structure  in  which  all  elements  are  inte- 
grated; ideology,  role  in  the  family,  role  in  society, 
•    economic  role,  sphere  of. activity  and  sphere  of  for-  y 
bidden  activity.     These  components  of  the  female 
position  are  closely  intercorrelated.     It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  whether  a  change  in  one  of  these 
components  would  automatically  change  the  whole 
structure. 

It  is  apparent  that  WQm^n's  changing  role  is  not  a^ social  anomaly, 
Rather,  ttie  re-emergence  of ^  the  feminist  movement  coincides  with  the 
major  social  and  economic  reforms  of  our  time.     There  is,  after  all, 
an  emotional  depth  in  the  human  psyche  at  which  differences  fade  and 
we  are  one.  and  any  affront  upon  another  wounds  us  all. 

It  is  toward  the  achievement  of  greater  equality  for  women  in 
education  and  employment  that  TERC  has  condutted  the  series  of  Regional 
seminar/Workshops  on  Women  in  the  World  of  WoVk.     The  Recommendations 
and  Program  for  Action  which  follow  are  intended  aa  prototypes  for 
action.     Such  action  would  represent  a  major  step  toward  a  more  respon- 
sive educational  system  extending  greater  opportunities  to  all  students. 


RECOMMENDATIONS'  AND  PROGRAM 
FOR  ACTION 


RECOMMENDATION  J    National,  state,  and  local  government  agencl 
policy  boards,  and  advisory  councils  should  take  action  to  elim- 
inate sex  discrimination. 


ACTION: 

a.  Equal  rights  law  enforcement  agencies  should  be  strengthened. 

♦ 

b.  Title  IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  of  1972  should  be 
enforced . 

c.  The  U.  S.   Office  of  Education  should  disseminate  final  guide-  U 
lines  to  implement' Tit le  IX. 

d.  Th6  U.   S.  Office  of  Education  should  develop  a  list  of  schools 
that  are  making  exemplary  efforts  to  improve  educational  oppor- / 

•  tunities  for  women.  , 

e.  The  U.   S.   Employment  Service  should  train  staff  to  provide 
women  with  improved  inf ormatioi^  about  nontraditional  Jobs  and 

'  training  opportunities. 

f.  "   All  equal  oppottunity  committees,  offices,  and  pommiss ions 

should  have  a  staff  person  or  special  division  responsible 

and  accountable  for  equal  opportunities  for  women.  ^ 

g.  The  National  Advisory  Board  for  Women's  Educational  Equity,  / 
established  under  the  Education  Act  of  1974,  should  include 
vocational-technical  educators  among  its  membership. 

h.  National,  state,  and  local  vocational  education  advisory  cbuncils 
should  make  Wometi  in  the  World  of  Work  a  high  priority  on  the 
agenda  for  1975 — International  Women's  Year. 

i.  Advisory  councils  should  promote  increased  education  and  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  by  sponsoring  forums  and  recommending 
policies  and  programs  to  state  departments  of  education  to  elimi- 
nate sex  discrimination  in  education. 

j.     Women  should  have  equal  representation  on  national,  state,  and 
local  advisory  councils  and  policy-making  boards. 

k.     A  State  Task  Force  on  Sexism  in  Education  should  be  established 
in  each  state*  (afl  In  Michigan)  and  involve  vocational  educators. 


1.  A  national  system  for  examining  and  responding  to  educational 
priorities  should  be  established.  '  The  system  should  be  self- 
evaluating,  self-sustaining,  and  self-updating. 

jn     The  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  should  work  to  reinstate  the 
requirement  that  states  gather  statistics  by  l^x  and  ethnic 
categories  to  provide  a  basis  fdr  determining  needed  programs 
and  services  for  women  apd  minorities. 

RECOMMENDATION:  Administrators  at  the  state  and  local  level  should 
provide  .leadership  in 'creating  equal  educational  opportunities  for 


women. 


ACTION : 


a  Qualified  female  staff  should  be  hired  and  promoted  to  adminis- 
trative and  leadership  positions,  thus  increasing  the  number  of 
female  role  models. 

b.  Qualified  female  teachers  should  be  recruited  to  teach  courses 
traditionally  taught  by  men  and  vice  versa. 

c.  States  should  conduct  a  formal  assessment  of  problems  of  women 
in  education  and  employment  for  purposes  of  state  planning. 

d.  States  should  survey  and  publish  a  list  of  women's  organiza- 
tions and  utilize  their  members  in  state  and  local  planning. 

e      State  or  local  education  agencies  should  condyct  ongoing 

surveys  of  local  labor  market  ddtaands  and  Job  requirements  to 
determine  employment  restrictions  or  opportunities  for  women. 

f.  Funds  for  career  education  should  be  regulated  by  state  depart-  ' 
ments  of  education  to  'Assure  equal  educational  opportunities 

for  women. '  .  ' 

g.  Physical  edncatlon  and  athletic  programs  for  men  and  women  should 
receive  equal  financial  support. 

h.  Expenditures  for  male  and  female  students  should  be  equitable. 
Funds  for  disadvantaged  students,  rather  than  going  for  pre- 
dominantly male  programs,  should  be  balanced  as  well. 


RECOMMENDATION:  Affirmative  action  plans  should  be  required  of  and 
developed  by  all  educational  Institutions  and.  agencies . 


ACTION: 

a.  State  departments  of  education  should  develop  career  ladders 

and  promotional  dpportunlt^^es  for  their  female  Ebtaff.  . 

«- 

b.  State  departments  of  education  should  develop  and  disseminate 
affirmative  action  guidelines  to  all  local  education  agencies. 

c.  Where  required  by  law,  affirmative  action  plans  should  b^ 
adopted  and  enforced  by  all  state  education  agencies  and 
educational  institutions.  ^  ' 

V 

d.  Female  educators  who  have  been  discriminated  against  should 
file  formal  complaints  and  insist  on  evidence  of  affirmative 
action. 

e.  An  implementation  plan  should  be  develope^hy  education  and 
industry  to  serve  as  a  guide  in  establishing  equal  opportuni- 
ties for  women.     The  plan  should  include  staff  projections, 
goals,  and  timetables. 

RECOMMENDATION:     Vocational  education  should  provide  male  and 
female  students  equal  access  to  educational  program$  and  employ- 
ment opportunities. 

ACTION: 

a.  A  massive  recruitment  effort,  supported  by  adequate  funding, 
should  be  undertaken  to  encourage  more  females  to  enroll  in 
nontraditional  vocational  programs  At  the  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  levels. 

b.  Women  should  be  prepared  for  long-term  employment — not  simply 
short-term  Jobs — in  a  wider  variety  of  occupations. 

c.  Career  education  for  females  at  all  le^yel8  should  be  mandatory 
so  that  they  will  be  oriented  and  prepared  to  compete  in  the 
world  of  work. 

d.  Vocational  schools  and  classes,  particularly  consumer  and 
homemaking  and  industrial  arts,  should  be  integrated  by  sex. 

e.  Competency  and  performance-based  education  should  be  imple- 
mpnted  to  give  persons  with  prior  experience  greater  flexi- 
bility to  move  into  new  educational  or  occupational  programs^ 


It; 


f.  School  schedules  and  programs  should  be  made  pore  flexible  to 
women's  needs--i.e.,  o^en-entry,  year-round,  and  extended  day 
programs.  ' 

g.  On-the-job  training  should  be  expanded  to  prepare  women  for 
management  positions  inVthe  world  of  work. 

i 

h.  Work  experience  programs,  should  be  adopted  or  expanded  for  all 
vocational  education  areas.  * 

i.  Child  care  training  programs  should  be  continued  and  expanded 
to  prepare  both  males  and  females  for  jobs  in  this  growing 
field— and  for  parenthood.     Day  care  facilities  should  be 
established  in  all  vocational  institutions  to  provide  practical 
training  to  students  as  well  as  create  an  opportunity  for 
mothers  to  receive  vocational  education. 

j.  Surplus  or  uncommitted  funds  should  be  utilized  to  establish 
"risk"  programs,  such  as  special  programs  for  pregnant  teen- 
agers and  infant  stimulation  programs  for  new  parents. 

RECOMMENDATION:     Curricula  and  materials  should  be  free  (Jf  sexital 
bias  and  assure  equal  education  and  employment  opportunities  for 
women. 


ACTION :  '  •  ( 

a      Career  education  at  all  levels  should  be  used  to  improve  the 
self-concept  of  young  women,  increase  career  awareness  among 
female  students,  and  prep^e  all  students  for  jobs  and  careers^ 
without  regard  to  sex  roleV,^g^_^^^ y 

b.  Curriculum  specialists  should  develop  career  education  pro- 
grams and  materials  which  are  free  of  sex-role  stereotyping 
and  which  expand  the  educational  and  career  options  of  young 
women . 

c.  Curricula  and  materials  in  academic  and  occupational  programs 
should  emphasize  fhe  slgnif icant^contributions  of  women.   

d.  Curricula  and  materials  related  to  women's  studies  should  be 
developed  and  implemented  in  vocational  and  career  education 

programs • 

e.  The  curriculum  should  emphasize  social  values  and  coping  skills 
as  a  focal  point  for  self-development. 

f.  The  curriculum  should  emphasize  the  daal  roles  of  women— and 
men— as  homemakers  and  parents  and  wage  garners. 
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g.  Information  on  sex  and  race  discrimination,  equal  rights  laws, 
and  student  rights  should  be  introduced  into  the  curriculum, 

h.  The  U.  S,  Office  of  Education  should  establish  a  national 
priority  to  be  implemented  by  the  states  to  join  state  denart- 
ments  of  education  and  teacher  education  institutions  in^ 
common  effort  to  eliminate  racism  and  sexism  in  all  curricula 
and  materials. 

i.  Curriculum  laboratories  should  train  staff  and  develop  manuals 
to  eliminate  sex-role  stereotyping. 

J.     Publishing  companies  should  be  urged  tp  prepare  non-sexist 
materials  about  careers  and.  Job  optionis. 

^  t 

k.     State  and  local  committees  or  task  forces,  involving  parents 
as  wi^ll  as' e^|k:ators  y  should  be  established  (o  review  and 
screen  textbooks »  films »  audio-visual  presentations,  and  soft- 
ware to  eliminate  sexist  and  racist  bias. 

1.     State  and  local  education  agencies  should  review  and  revise 
curricula  and  materials  to  remove  sexual  stereotypes* 

f  .  ,  * 

m.     Education  agenbies  should  institute  inservice  training  programs 
for  instructional  staff  in  order  to  implement  immediate  changes 
in  curriculum  and  teaching  practices  while  waiting  for  revised 
publications. 

n.     The  U.  S.   Office  of  Education  should  issue  criteria  and  guide- 
lines tor  reviewing  texts  and  materialia  to  elimj.nate  sexual 
and  racial  bias. 

o.     State  evaluation  committees  or  regional  curriculum  centers 

sihould  establish  criteria  ^and  guic^^ines  for  evaluating  texts 
a|nd  materials. 

p.     teaching  staff  should  work  with  stat^  evaluation  committees 
t^o  assure  that  recommended  materials  ^are  free  of  sex-role 
Stereotyping. 

q.     Qualified  women  should  be  represented  in  equal  numbers  on  state 
^valuation  comnittees  and  curriculum  iraviaw  committees. 

i  ^ 
r.     women  should  be  encouraged  to  seek  education  and  careers  In 

(Curriculum  development. 

RECOIIMENDATION :    Guidance  and  counseling  services  should  increase 
the  (educational  and  career  options  of  female  students. 

v  .      ■ ' 


i 

ACTION:  •  -  y  , 

a.  Career  development  should  be  Implemented  at  the  elementary 
level  to  expose  all  students  to  the  full  spectrum  of  career 
opportunities  in  the- world  of  work;     Career  development 
should  extend  through"  high  "irthool  with  constant  upgrading 
of  career  aspirations. 

b.  A  realistic  self-evaluation  guidance  program  for  vocati^al 
students  should  be  implemented.     It  should  include  a  component 
to  help  young  women  achieve  a  positive  self-concept  in  rela- 
tion to  the'world  of  work. 

c.  Aa  required  Y  law,  counselors  should  discontinue  the  use  of 
sex-biased  apWCude  tests. 

d.  Counselors  sh?)uld  encourage  gi^lp  and  women  to  enter  nontradi- 
tional  vocationaV education  programs,  and  occupations,  and 

'    present  nontradicional  occupations  as  a  challenge. rather  than 
a  barrier  to  young  women.  .  ' 

e.  Coordinators  add  placement  staff  should  make  greater  efforts* 
to  convince  employers  toAconsider  qualified- young  women  , for, 

on-the-Jc^b  tracing  or  nontraditional ,  higher-paying 

Ocbupations. 


f . 


h. 


Counselors  s/ould  be  trained  to  help  students  make  sound  and 
reali9tip  e/ucational  and  career  choices  rather  than  Choices 
based  on  sdtial  conventions.  ^  ^  - 

Preservic/and  inservice  training  for  counseling,  guidance, 
and  placement  staff  should  increase  their  awareness  of  sex- 
role  stereotyping  in  education  and  employment.^  ^ 

All  counselors  should  receive  perservlce  and  inservice  train- 
ing in  career  counseling.  ^ 

Certification  requirements  for  counselors  should  insure  that 
they  are  knowledgeable  abo<it-  the  world  -of  work  and  are  capable 
of  suggesting  a  wide  variety  of  educational  and  Job  options 
to  young  women. 

State  certification  requirements  for  counselors,  both  male  and 
female,  should  require  periodic  participation  in  useful  and 
diversified  emp^pyinent  programs. 

An  information  system  should  be  established  in  each  state  to 
provide  counselors  with  current  information  on  the  labor 
market  and  Job  opportunities  for  women. 

A  parent-counselor  corps  approach  should  be  implemented  as 
a  way  to  provide  students  v)ith  broader  career  information. 


9- 
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m.     Mobile  units  staffed  by  counselors  should  be  utilized  ta 

provide  guidance  and  career  information  to  dropbuts,  out-of- 
school  youths  and  adults  to  help  .-them  enter  or  re-enter  the 
work  force^ 

n«     The  American  Vocational  Association  and  the  American  Personnel 
and  Guidance  Association  should  adopt  and  enforce  resolutions 
to  alleviate  sexism  and  racism  in  guidance  practices  and 


I  materialSn 

•  A  ' 

7j.     RECOMMENDATION:     Teacher  education  institutions  should  create 

policies  and  programs  which  will  assure  equitable  treatment  and  full 
human  development  for  students  and  staff. 


ACTION: 

a.  PreB^rvice  and  Inservice  programs  shoul4xbe  concfccted wf or 
f        teachers,  administrators,  and  teacher  trainers  to  broaden 

their  awareness  and  knowledge  of  the  chrdnging  role  of  women 
irt  society  'and  in  the  world  of  work.  ^ 

# 

b.  Teacher  education  institutions  should  recruit  qualified  women 
to  serve  as  faculty  and  administrators. 

c.  Teacher  education  institutions  should  recruit,  admit,  and 
counsel  more  women  into  advanced  degree  programs,  particu- 
larly iji  administration  and  in  nontradltional  vocational 
areas. 

d.  Curricula  and  methodology  should  prepare  teachers  to  work 
with  each  student  on  the  basis  of  individual  interest, 
aptitude,  and  al/ility. 

e.  Teacher  education  institutions  should  orient  teachers  to 
the  world  of  work  and  provide  them  with  the  diagnostic 
skills,  group  counseling  techniques,  methoda,  and  practical 
experience  to  expand  the  career  options  of  female  students. 

f.  Teacher  education  inst itutions  should  offer  preservice  and] 
inservice  training  on  equal  rights  laws  so  that  staff  can 
inform  students  about  their  legal  rights  and  recourse  in 
education  and  employment. 

t 

.     Certification  renewal 'programs  should  include  units  or  courses 
on  womea  in  the  world  of  work. 

Teacher  education  institutions  should  have  representative 
citizens'   advisory  councils  to  provide- them  with,  information 
about  the  education  and  employment  needs  of  woman  in  the 
conmiunity. 


ERIC 
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8      RECOMMENDATION:    Professional  development  should  create  a  strong  - 
philosophical  and  practical  basis  for  advancing  equal  educational 
opportunities.  , 


ACTION 


a.     Workshops,  funded  through  EPDA,  should  be  conducted  for  admin- 
istrators at  the  state  and  local  ;Level  to  develop  strategies 
'  and  procedures  for  correcting  sexism  in  education  and  for  plan- 
ning programs  serving  the  needs  of  women. 

b      Staff  development  programs  for  men  and  women  in  professional 
■    '     and  nonprofessional  position;^  should  be  designed  to  eliminate 
social  barriers,  doen  communication  channels,  and  instill  the 
need  for  coopefat^ltt  and  mutual  respect  in  working  toward  . 
common  goals.  ^  I 

c      Attendance  at  professional  development  programs  on  topics 

related  to  .women's  rights  should  be -part  of  the  requirements 
for  certification. 

d.     Professional  development  internships  should  be  made  available 
€o  indreaaing  numbers  of  womeit  in  order  to  pre|)are  them  for 
positions  of  leadership. 

e      Professional  development  should  focus  on  Improving  political 
skills  such  as  monitoring  government  and  equal  rights  regula- 
tory agencies  and  identi£ying  increased  funding  sources  for 
developing  more  effectix^  educational  program^  and  servicBS. 

T'        .       '  • 

9     'recommendation:  Adult  and  continuing  education  should  offer  ex- 
panded programs  and  services  to  assist  increaalng  numbers  of 
qualified  women  to  enter  and  advance  in  the  world  of  work. 


ACTION: 
a.  Reco 


gnizing  the  discontinuous  nature  of  education  and  work 
among  women,  educational  institutions  should  develop  special 
counseUng  programs  to  ^ssist  women  preparing  to  return  to 
the  labor  torce. 

Educational  institutions  should  develop  flexibly  schaduled 
training,  upgrading,  and  retraining  programs  to  serve  women 
re-entering- the  work  force  after  prolonged  periods  of  absence. 

Adult  and  continuing  education  programs  stiould  increase  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  women  by  encouragftig  them  to  explore  and 
prepare  for  nontrttditional  occupations. 
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14  .  a 

d.  "  Educational  institutions  should  develop  procedures  for  assess-, 
ing  and  accrediti'ng  paid  and  non-paid  prior  experiencesr&o 
that  women  returning  to  School  may  be  admitted  with  Bdvaticed 
standing* 

e.  E^cational  institutions  should  solicit  the  help  of  business, 
♦  industry ,yand  labor  in  planning  and  coordinating  re-entry, 

skill-oriented  programs  for  women. 

f.  Adult  and  ^continuing  education  institutions  should  offer 
women's  studies  programs,  including  courses  on  women's  rights, 
sex-role  stereotjrping,  and  the  changing  role  of  women  in 
society. 

gv     Educational  .institutions  should  establish  quality  child  care 
  centers  to  meet  the  needs  ^of  students  and  faculty. 

h,    Vomen's  resource  centers  should  be  established  in  local  com-  . 
munlties  JjiK^assist  women„  ife-entering  phe  work  force  or  return- 
ing to  school, 

i  ■ 

^10.     RECOMMENDATION:    Educators,  ildividually  or  in  groupj^,  should  take 
political  arid  community  action  to  expand  edticJcional  and  employ- 
^ei^t  opportunities  for  women. 

ACTION:  ^  ■  \ 

Ec^ucators  should  gather  information  to  support  federal  and  ^ 
state  legislation  benefiting  women  in  the  world  of  work — i.e., 
day  care;  tax  exemptions  for  .child  care;  equitable  taxation, 
social  security  benefits,  and  pension  plans;  flexible  hours 
.and  part-time  employment;  and  more  stringent  health  and  safety 
regulations. 

b.  E^ucat^rs  should  work  for  the  appropriatl^on  of  funds  under  the 
Women's  Education  Equity  Act  up  to  the  full  authorization  of 
$15  million. 

■  ■ .  ^  -  q« 

c.  Teachers  and  administrators  should  work  with  advisory  committees 
'to  help  change  attitudes  about  women  in  the  world  of  work. 

d.  Schools  should  establish  liaison  with  all  employer  groups  in 
order  to  lelm  their  job  requirements  as  well  as  to  encourage 
them  to  hire,  qualified  vfomen  for  all  employment  classifications. 

e.  Educators  should  provide  employers  with  fa^^ual  information  on  ^ 
^      equal  rights  laws,  as  well  as  findings  on^Dmen's  skill  apti- 
tudes, low  rates  of  absenteeism,  and  general  productivity 

*  on  the  Job, 

% 

-V 

o-    •  ,        ■      •       ■    .  ^ 
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f.  Educators  should  cooperate  with  industry  in  developing  on-the- 
job  training  prt)grains  for  wom^n  entering  nontraditional  occu-, 
pations  and  managerial  positions. 

Educators  should  file  complaints  with  advertisers  and  the  FCC 
regarding  sexist  advertising  and  programming; 

h.  Educators  should  urge  the  media  to  repopt  and  dramatize  prob- 
lems confronting  women  in  education  and  employment  and  urge 
them  to  take  affirmative  action  to  alleviate  stereotyping  in 
programs,  news  coverage,  and  conmercials^  ^  \ 

1.     Educators  should  consult  with  parents,  local  busine^  and  iri- 
dufetry,  civic  groups,  the  church,  and  Governors'  Commissions 
^  on  the  Status  of  Women  ,to  share  information  and  to  develop  a 
prograiji  of  action  for  improving  opportunities  for  womiBn  in 
the  schools  and  in  the  community. 

« 

i.  Professional  educational  organizations  and  associations  should 
sponsor  programs  to  increase  responsible  <^;J.tl!zenship  among 
their  members.  ^  '  \  ■ 

RECOMMENDATION:    Continued  research  s^uld  be  conducted  to  provide 
:curate  data  and  information  on  women  in  education  and  employment. 


■ACTION:  '  V 

The  Department  of  Labor/  should  sponsor  surveys  of  job  s^^rt- 
ages«in  occupations  qualified  women  can  fill. 


a. 


Government  agencies  shbuld  determine  the  extent  of  female 
participat<W%n  nontraditional  occupations,  apprenticeship 
programs,  and  unions. 

State  and  local  education  agencies  should  surv6>  business  and 
industry  to  assure  that  female  students  are  being  prepared 
for  occupations  in  which  tlj.ere  are  ejcpandlng  employment  oppor- 
tunities. 

Ten  million  dollars  of  categorical  funds  of  the  Department-  of 
Labor  should  go  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  to  be  allocate 
to  state  vocational  education  agencies  for  determining  current 
and  futyre  labor  market  supply  and  demand  so. that  accurate  in- 
formation will  be  available  for  purposes  of  planning  effective 
vocational  programs. 


12.     RECOMMENDATION:     An  Intensive  public  inf6rmation  campaign  should 
be  developed  to  help  eliminate  sexism  in  th0  home  and  community. 


ACTION; 


/ 


a.  Educational  institutions,  business,  industry,  and  labor,  civic 
and  professional  groups »  and  government  agencJ.es  should  work 
cooperatively  to  inform  the  public  abdut  equal  rights  laws', 
the  Equal  ^Rights  Amex>dment ,  and  the  emerging  role  of  women  in 

'  o  society. 

b.  School  programs  on  sex-role  stereotyping  should  be  conducted 
-  '^^^  .      for  parents  and  students. 

^    /  c.  .  .Pub'lic  service  programs  should  be  developed  by  vocational  odu- 

^   cators  to  increase  awareness  of  women  in  the  vo^ld  of  work, 

changes  in  the  labor  market,  the  career  education  concept,  attd 
.^'opportunities  in  vocational  education.     Such  programs  should 
involve  students  and  portray  people'  in  nontraditional  occupa- 
tional programs  and  careers. 

State  vocational  associations,  public  information  offices  of 
state  departments  of  education,  and  you-tHv  organizations 
should  publish  and  disseminate  information  about  women  in 
education  and  employment.  1 

e.     Vocational  educators  sh^tif^  develop  promotional  materials, 
slides,  videotapes,  and  film  and  utilize  radio,  television, 
and  cable  (public  access)  to  disseminate  information  on  educa- 
tion and  employment  opportunities  for  men  and  women  of,  all 
ages. 


13.     RECOMMENDATION:     Employers  should  establish  equitable  personnel 

policies,  employment  practices,  and^  fringe  benefits  in  compliance 
with  federal  laws. 


ACTION:  - 

a.  All  employers  should  be  required  to  establish  nondiscrimina- 
tory policies  with  regard  to  salaries;  hiring  and  pi^pmotion 
of  married  women^  older  women,  £UUtAothers ;  ^  fringe  benefits; 
retirement  plans;  and  pregnancy  an4  iiHtemity  leave. 

b.  Women  workers  ought  to  be  apprised  of  eqii^l  rights  laws.. 

c.  Industries  should  publicize  job  openings  and  t^quirements 

*         more ^widely .'    They  should  sponsor  ads  showing  wqmen  in  non- 
traditional  fields. 
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Employers  should  recruit  qualified  women  froii  noptir adit ipnal  jobs 
and  positions.  ; 

Apprenticeship  programs  should  be  publicized  and  woiieit  encouragpd 
to  participate -in  them. 

Procedures  should  be  developed  by  employers  for  evaluating  , 
and  certifying  the  non-paid  experiences  of  womerf  re-entering 
the  wgrk  force  and  to  regard  some  volunteer  wofk  and  .^homemaking 
skills  as  Job-related. 

Federal  employers  should  provide ,  by  law,  upgrading  for  qualified 
women  ihtough.  remedial  job  training,  work  st^dy  programs',  and 
career  counseling.  j 

Employers  should  qualify  womeo  for/top  positions,  through  flex- 
ible assessment  of  prior  experience management  ttaining  programs 
and  internships.        v  -  .. 


i.     Women  should  be  recruited  to  serve  on  pplicy-%aking  boards  in 
corporations  and  should  have  equal ' represent ation  on  recruiting 
teams  and  advisory  committees. 

,       '  I  '      ■   •  . 

J".     FleKible  working  hours  for  women  should  be  made  available  by; 
business,  industry,  and  government. 

k.     In(^stries  should  establish  quality  day  care  centers. 

1./  Employers  should  consider  more  flexible  employment  pattems— 
,  the  varied  work  week,  the  shared  Job  coniiept , .and  leaves  of- 
absence  for 'child  rearing  or  continuing  education^ 

RECOMMENDATION:    Workshops  on  wonjen  in  the  world  of  work  should  be 
implemented  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  levels  to  Increase 
awareness  among  educators,  elected  officials,  civic  groups,  pro- 
fessional  associations,  business,  industry,  and  labor,  parents  and 
students.  ~  - 


-.ACTION:  ^ 

a    ^Seminars  on  .women  in  the  worl'd  of  work  should  be -sponsored 
by  state  agencies  of  education  and  labor  to  eliminate  sexism 
and  racism  in  the  schools  and  on  the  Job. 

b      The  U    S.  Office  of  Education  should  develop  and  publish  lists 
-  *-    of  resources  and  materials  for  the  cot^duCt  of  workshops  on^ 
-    women-  in  the  world  of  work  in  each  state.    .States  should 
^  develop  additional  resources  and  materials  for  workshops  at 
the  local  level.  •  - 


The  U/S,  Office  of  Education  should  solicit  knowledgeable 
and  informed  persons  on "women  in  the  world  of  work  to  address 
^USOE  regional  annual  meetings. 
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IMPACT  OF  THE  SEMINAR/WORKSHOPS 


In  July.  1974,  follow-up  queBtlonnalres  were  mailed  to  partici- 
pants who  attended  the  Seminar/Workshops  on..WQn>en  in  the  World  o£  Work 
conducted  for  Regions    VI  and  VII  in  StlUwater    Oklahoma,  ^d  . for. 
Regions  VIII,  IX.  and  X  sLn  Las  Vegas.  Nevada.     In  August    19M,  the 
J^estlonLir;    w^s  s.t.t  to  participants  of  the  ^^^l^\'^f^%i'^^^^^^^^ 
conducted  March  L2=i9,  1974,  In  Har/ford.  Connecticut,  for  Regions  I 
and  II.  *  /  / 

Those  who  attended  the  National  Invitational  Seminar /Workshop 
m  Washington,  D.  C.  ,  September  29-October  1    1974^  were  not  survey^^^^ 
because  the  one-month  period  between  the  final  wor«:shop  and  the  conttatt 
expiration  date  would  not  have  given  participants  adequate  time  to 
a^coinplish  needed  changes  on  behalf  of  women.    Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  participants  were  kind  ehough  to  let  us  know.  Informally,  that 
tLrhad  found  the  group  Interaction  "productive."  "thought-provoking. 

and'of  "substantial  benefit,"  and  as  a  ^".^J^^.'^^^J^f 3 

workshop  materials  trf  key  administrators,  developing  similar  seminars, 
and  using  the  Infor^mation.  in  state  planning. 

Results  o'f  the. survey  shbw  that  the  workshops  were  received  favor- 
ably     ^t  if  175  responses!  150  persons  indicated  th^t  their  underst^d-  » 
ing  ;f  til  problems  confronting  women  in  education  and  employment  had 
increased  as  a  result  of  the  , Seminar /Workshops.     A  great  majority  of 
re  pondentralsd'were  made  aware  of  inequities  prevailing  against  women 
^d'Ln  desiring  to  pursue  nontraditional  careers       -«^""^J^8ly.  55 
out  of  118  respondents  believe  women  are  encouraged  to  prepare  for  non 
stereotyped  occupations,  but, only  24  acknowledge  that  women  are  trained 
for  nontradltlK/nal  fields. 

A  number  of  participants  who  gave  negative  responses  commented  that 
they  had  been  aware  of  the  issues  and  had  been  engaged  in  correcting  dls- 
crlLnatory  practices  prior  to  attending  the  1973-74  workshops.     In  com- 
patTson  to  tL  follow-up  of  the  1972-73  series  of  workshops  for  Regions 
iTlT^,  and  v.*  there  was  a  slight  increase'of  respondents  in  this 
rlll^orv      This  may  be  attributed  to  the  gradual  progress  being  made 
b^the  l;«.n^s  rigLa  movement.     (For  total  responses  to  the  cfuestibnnaire , 
see  Appendix  B.) 

Immediate  Results         *  '     ^  ' 

j>  ■  * 

A  malor  objective  of  the  Seminar /Workshops  was  to  encourage  educa- 
tional leaders  to  take  the  initiative  and  act  on  the  suggestions  and  re- 
commendations developed  during  the  workshops.     Based  on  the  tmrvey,  all 
participants  have  b^en  involved  in  some  activity  jdesigned  to  improve  • 
Educational  and  employment  opportunities  for  women.    Most  have  discussed 
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the.  concepts  of  the  workshops  wich  their)  associates  and  many  have  had 
the  occasion  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  g^ex  discrimination.     In  addition, 
much  is  be^ng  done  in  the  area  of  teacher  education  and  curriculum  re- 
vision". 


The  real  success  of  the  workshops  must  be  judged  in  terms  of  the 
immediate  outcomes,  and  the  many  achievements  of  individual  participants, 
acting  in  their  professional  capacities  (or  as  interested  privat'd  ditiY- 
zens) ,   confirm  the  value  and  significance  of  the  workshop3. 


Selected  activities  engaged  in  by  persons  at  various  administrative 
levels  are  reported  in  the  following  section; 


Legislatorg  ,  ' 

A  State  Senator  from  loWa  h^s  sponsored  successful  legislation 
to  eliminate  sex  discrimination  in  educational  programs,  influenced 
passage  of  an  amendment  which  allows  Iowa  cosmet^ogists  to  cut  men*s 
hair,   and  supported  increased  athletic  programs  for  women. 

A  State  Senator  from  Nebraska, has  opposed  efforts  to  reverse 
the  State's  ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment.. 


USOE  Regional  Offices 

The  Director    of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  in  Region  VIII 
is  working  to  eliminate  discriminatory  practices  in  professional 
organizations  and  associations  and  in  state  and  local  education 
agencies. 

The  Program  Officer  for  Equal  Education^ii  Opportunity,  Region  IX, 
participated  in  Women's  Affirmative  Action  Plan  Committ.ees  sponsored  by 
OE  and  HEW  and  is  encouraging  school  districts  to  develop  affirmative 
action. 

% 

An  HEW  Federal  Women's  Program  Coordinator,  Region  VIl ,  working 
with  representatives  from  five  federal  agencies  and  four  area  colleges, 
helped  develop  a  "week-end"  college  program  grant|ing  academic  credit 
to  women  desiring  to  move  into  career  ladder  opportunities. 

State  and  Local  Boards  of  Education 

The  phairperson  of  the  Vocational  Education  Committee  for  Cali- 
fornia's State  Board  of  Education,  the  first  woman  elected  Chairperson 
of  the  Board  of  the  Far  West  Laboratory  for  Educational  Research,  har 
promoted  women  to  top  supervisory  positions* 
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A  membet  of  Colorado's  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  and 
Occupational  Education  and  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Colorado  Voca- 
tional Association  is  urging  college-age  women  to  become  active  in 
professional  organizations  and  is  discussing  the  problem  of  eqttal 
opportunity  with  educators  throughout  the  state. 

A  Curriculum  Synthepizer  for  the  Career  Education  Project,  Yonkers 
Board  of  Education,  is  working,  for  gi:eater  career  equality  for  women  as 
a  memhrfer  of  the  National- Organization- for  Women  and  the  A^nerican  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  ' 

State  Depar;tments  of  Education  "  - 

Arizona's  Deputy  Associate  Superintendent  has  prOmofiied  equal  edu- 
,cational  opportunities  for  women  and  pari: icipated  in  the  development  of 
'curriculum  guides  and  resource  materials  which  are  free  of  sex-role 
stereotypes. 

Connecticut's  Acting  Associate  Commissioner  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion instituted  a  strong  affirmative  actiq.n  program  for  women. 

Arkansas'  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  encourages  the 
recruitment  and  promotion  of  women  into  higher  level  positions  on  the 
state  staff. 

Iowa's  State  ifirector  of  Career  Education  has  been  responsible 
for  hiring  five  professional  women  to  serve  on  the  staff. 

Missouri's  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  advocated  a 
policy  urging  that  both  sexes  be  encouraged  to  make  career  choices  and 
prepare  to  enter  the  world  of  work. 

Utah's  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  is  using  the  objec- 
tives of  the  workshop  in  program  planning. 

Vermont's  Assistant  State  Director  of  Vocational  Education  has 
developed  a  State  Plan  which  includes  expanded  educational  opportu- 
nities for  female  students  and  has  encouraged  young  women  to  partici- 
"■'"p  a  t  e'ln'TC  Ame  r  i  c  a . 

Washington's  Director  of  Career  Education  and  Vocational  Guidance 
has  sponsored  Project  WAVE,  a  series  of  Inservice  workshops  conducted 
throughout  the  state,  and  reviewed  the  Regional  Seminar/Workshop  on 
Women  in  the  World  of  Work  in  the  Director's  Repbrt,  April,  197^. 

Colorado's  State  Supervisor  of  Vocational  Guidance  has  promoted 
Increased  opportunities  for  women  through  a  state  vocational  workshop, 
workshops  for  career  and  job  placement  specialists  servt-rrg  local 
schools  and  community  colleges,  and  Inservice  training  for  counselors 
working  in  a  mobile  career  guidance  unit. 
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Kansas'   State  Vocational  Guidance  Program  Specialist  has  worked 
with  student  personnel  staff  In  area  vocational-technical  schools  and 
community  colleges  to  Implement  the  USOE  Guidelines  for  Title  IX  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  and  has  urged  counselors  to  eliminate  sex- 
stereotyping  practices. 

Massachuset ts '   Senior  Supervisor  for  Guidance »  Test Ing,  and 
Counseling  Implemented  state  laws  pertaining  to  the  Equal  Opportuni- 
ties program  and  Initiated  special  projects  on  women  In  two  graduate 
courses^  Career  Education  and  Organization  and  Administration  of 
Pupil  Personnel  Services. 

\ 

Oregon's  State  Director  of  Student  Services  has  testlC^ed  before 
the  State  Legislature's  Interim  Committee  on  Education  In  support  of 
improved  counseling  services  for  girls  an&  women. 

Idahol*.  State  Consultant  for  Pupil  Personnel  Services  assisted  In 
the  development  of  an  affirmative  action  plan  for  women  and  minority 
groups  and  eliminated  sex-stereotyping  in  a  pilot  project  on  career 
guidance,  counseling,  and  placement  and  in  scripts  prepared  for  the 
Satellite  Project  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  States. 

Texas'  State  Consultant   for  Guidance  fur^shed  data  and  informa- 
tion on  women  in  the  labor  force  and  the  significance  of  the  women's 
Movement  to  an  agency  advisory  council  engaged  in  preparing  career 
education  curriculum  materials  for  high  school^tudents . ' 

"Massachusetts'   Chief  of  Health  Occupations  Education  taught 
a  graduate  course  on  the  stereotyped  role  of  women  in  the  allied  health 
professions . 

Idaho's  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  and  ^^emplary  Programs 
reviewed  curriculum  guides,  and  textbooks  to  eliminate  sex'^las. 

Nebraska's  State  Administrative  Director  for  Home  Economics  has 
advised  businessmen  to  establish  staggered  work  schedules,  child  care 
facilities,  and  on-the-job  traiiling  programs  to  enable  women  to  compete 
more  successfully  in  the  work  force. 

North  Dakota's  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Home  Economics  has 
worked  with  teachers  to  reduce  sex-stereotyping  in  the  classroom. 

Washington's  State  Director  of  Home  and  Family  Life  Education 
reported  on  the  Regional  Seminar/Workshop  in  a  newsletter  which  Is 
distributed  to  2,000  educators  and  State  Directors  of  Vocational 
Education  and  reviewed  workshop  materials  before  the  State  Board  of 
Education. 
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New  Jersey's  State  Supervisor  of  Administrative  S^rvic^s  repre- 
sented the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  at  a  public  bearing  on  a 
new  state  law  banning  sex  discrimination  and  participated  in  a  train- 
ing and  Management  Opportunities  Conference  on  Career  Women  in  State 
Government. 

New  Hampshire's  Associate  Education  Consultant  has '^eiT^  Ive 
on  a  State  Department  of  Education  Women's  Task  Force  and  a  local 
Affirmative  Action  Conmittee. 

Oklahon^'s  Special  Assistant,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education, 
worked  with  tie  Oklahoma  State  Committee  on  Child  Care  Legislation  and 
the  Oklahoma  Home  Economics  Association  Executive  Committee  to  develop 
a  program  of  work  and  plan  of  action  for  increasing  opportunities  for 
women . 

Arkansas'  Supervisor  of  Career  Education  sponsored  a  career  edu-- 
cation  workshop  devoted  to  the  changing  role  of  women. 

An  IDklahoma  Research  Associate  is  supporting  candidates  who 
support  tHe  Equal  Rights  Am^dment. 

*  *  I  1  ft  ' 

RjZde  Island's  Education  Media  Consultant  has  been  involved  in 
developing  an  affirmative  action  plan,  as  well  as  a  series  of  workshops 
on  affirmative  action,  and  is  planning  a  workfl?rt»p^or  librarians  on 
selecting  non-sexist  materials. 

Nebraska's  Administrator  for  Vocational  Education  Professional 
Development  discussed  the  problem  of  preparing  women  for  "°"-«'^"^°'yP^^^ 
occupational  roles  with  students  enrolled  in  vocational  teacher  education 

programs . 

Texas'   Educational  Program  Director  conducted  orientation  sessions 
for  over  100  staff  members  on  the  agency.' s  Affirmative  Action  Plan  for 
Equal  Employment  Opportunities,  utilising  In/ormat Ion  gained  during  the 
Regional  Seminar /Workshop  on  Women  in  tTie^rld  of  Work. 

Montana's  Supervisor  of  Public  Service  Careers  has  become  a 
founding  member  of  a  Women's  Information  Network  and  has  instigated 
complaints  of  sex  discrimination.  » 

Advisory  Covincils 

The  Chairperson  of  the  Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Vocational 
Education  initiated  a  study  of  sexism  in  elementary  textbooks,  con- 
ducted  by  the  local  school  system  and  the  local  chapter  of  the  National 
Women's  Political  Caucus. 
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A  member  of,  the  Oregon  Governor's  Advlsow  Committee  on  Career 
Education  testified  several  times  before  the,^3^te  Legislature  off 
behalf  of  women  In  the  world  of  work  and,  aa|La  member  of  the  Oregon 
State  Wage  and  Hour  Commission,  changed  work^rders  that  discriminated 
against  women. 


The  Chairperson  of  the  South  Dakota'  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  holds  sessions  on  women  In  t1|e  world  of  work  at 
Advisory  Council  public  meetings  throughout  the  state  and  has  Intro- 
duced career  awareness  activities  Into  adult  basic  education  courses 
for  women. 

The  Vlce-Chalrperson  of  the  Vermont  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  has  organized  special  counseling  groups  for  women, 
helped  establish  an  area  women's  center,  created  pcrt-tlme  Jobs  for 
mothers  with  families,   and  advocated  new  maternity  leave  policies' 
for  CO  1 1/6 ge  staff.  , 


Local  Directors 


The  Director  of  Project  Equality,  Highland  Public  Schools, 
Seattle,  Washington,  Is  Involved  In  developing  a  series  of  workshops 
on  equal  opportunities  for  school  district  administrators,  counselors, 
and  elementary  and  Junior  high  school  staff. 

The  Director  of  Arkansas*   Rich  Mountain  Vocational-Technical 
School  has  provided  leadership  to  Improve  vocational  guidance  and 
curriculum  planning  for  young  women;  has  been  Involved  In  a  study  of 
sex-role  stereotyping  In  public  school  textbooks;  and  has  brought 
the  need  for  equal  educational  opportunity  to  the  attention  of  the 
Governor's  Education  Task  Force. 

The  Work  Experience  Education  Coordinator  of  Arcadia  High  School 
has  recommended  the  use  of  non-bl^sed  tester  and  guidance  materials; 
helpa^^lmplement  a  course  on  English  for  Careers  taught  by  a  man/woman 
teaching  team  and  designed  to  reduce  sex-role  stereotypes;  provided 
materials  on  women  In  the  world  of  work  for  a  social  studies  course 
on  the  history  of  women;  and  participated  In  the  newly-formed  Women's 
Caucus  of  the  California  Personnel  and  Guldancfe  Association. 

An  elementary  principal  In  Wichita,  Kansas,  who  Is  President  of 
the  National  Council  of  Administrative  Women  In  Education,   Is  develop- 
ing a  two-day  seminar  for  women  educators  and  an  Inservlce  program  for 
school  superintendents  to  Improve  their  attitudes  toward  women  as 
decision  makers. 
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Teacher  Education 
■  ■  ■■  Ik 

The  Head  of  Occupational  Education  at  Kansas  State  University  is 
■l>t^[nnlTrg-xo--dtTHirt---a-TTa^         workshop  for  sisters  in  t,he  Catholic 
Church  on  expanded  educational  opportunities  for  girls  and  women. 

A  Professor  of  Education  at  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 

has  served  as  consultant   to  the^  Metropolitan  Nashville  Public  Schools 

Workshop  for  Counselors  and  Administrators  regarding  sex-role  stereo- 
typing in  public  education --^ 

A  Prof6s-sor  of, Home  Econoiaics  at  Arizona  State  University  is 
directing  a  series  of  clinics  on  women  in  the  world  of  work  sponsored 
by  the  Arizona  State  Department  of  Education  for  state  administrators 
of   occupational  programs- 

An  Associate  Professor  at  the  University  of  Connecticut  has  con- 
ducted a  state  conference  on  women  in  the  labor  market;  assigned  thr^e 
Rraduata.  students  to  study  women's  role  in  society:   and  written  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  and  the  Program  Review -Committee  regarding 
expanded  edu6ational  opportunities  for  women. 

The  EPDA  Coordinator  at   the  University  of  Nevada  is  recruiting 
women  to  conduct  research  and  development  projects  in  occupational 
education- 

As  a  student'  in  a  course  on  Women  in  the  World  of  Work,  a  doctoral 
feilow  at  Oklahoma  State  University  gave   a  presentation  on  Attitudes 
Toward  Women  Who  Work."  which  was  shown  on  Frontier  Cable-Btelevision. 

A  doctoral  fellow  at  the  University  of  California  in  Los  Angeles, 
serving  as  Membership  Chairperson  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  has  recruited  over 
100  women  members  following  the  decision  of  that  professional  educational 
fraternity  to  admit  i^men.  ^ 

» 

Hi^lier  Education  ^ 

The  Associate  Dean.  Central  Connecticut  State  College,  has  con- 
ducted a  careers  seminar  at  West  Virginia  State  College  focusing  on 
expanded  opportunities  f of  women,  has  served  as  co-chairperson  for  a 
Women' B  Center,   and  was  a  member  of- the  Centennial  Celebration  for 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune,  noted"  black  educator. 

A  Vocational  Planning  Consultant  at  Bellevue  Coimunity  College 
has  planned  women's  programs  as  well  as  activities  at  the  Women  s  Center 
for  female  faculty,  students,  and  community  women. 

The  Associate  Director  of  the  Business " Research  Bureau.  Univer- 
sity ol  South  Dakota,   has  spoken  on  women  in  ufie  world  of  work  at 
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meetings  of  the  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education  and  the 
State^oard  of  V<;rational  Education,  and  has  been  involved  in  a 
resean^  Tproject   d^^ing  with-women  in  the  labor  force. 

An  Administrative  Assistant  at  the  University  of  MasMchueset  ts  * 
Center  for  Occupational   Education  has  Engaged  in  the  following  activi- 
ties on  behalf  of  women:     (1)  assisted  in  the  development  of*an  affirma- 
tive  a:tion  program  invoXying  changes  in  cujrriculum,  counseling,  pTace- 
ment,   and  extra-curricular  activities  at  the  Middlesex  County  vocational 
schools  in  New  Jersey;   (2)  offered  an  undergraduate  course  on  the 
historical  development  of  women  in  the  labor  force,  utilizing  some 
diagnostic/prescriptive  approaches  to  current  issues  of  sex-role  stereo- 
typing;  (3)  prepared  a  dissertation  proposal  to  explore  attitudinal 
relationships  between^professional  and  non-professional  working  women; 
and  (4)  developed  plans  to  work,  with  female  doctoral  studen^ts  on  a  simpli- 
fied vocational  referral  service  in  conjunction  with  the  university's 
:ounseling  center^ 


Counse^^  Educatidn 

An  Associate  Dean  of  Studertts,  Oregon  State  University,  encouraged 
the  Oregon  Governor's  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women  to  work  with  state 
departments  of  education  to  promote opportunit ies  for  female  students  and 
participated  in  legislative  hearings  to  help  draft  equal  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

A  Technical  Coordinator  at  Chaffey  Community  College's  Career 
Center  has  encouraged  women  to  investigate  nontraditional  occupations  and 
has  been  involved  in  planning  a  women's  center  at   the  college,  * 

«^       The  Coordinator  of  Women's  Programs,  RPI  Graduate  Center,  Hartford, 
nnecticut,   organized  workshops  for  guidance  counselors  and  female 
students  on  nontraditional  careers  for  women. 


Public  and  Private  Organizations 

The  Program  Director,  BLS  and  Associates ,  Inc.  ,  Washington,  D 
served  as  a  %raine r/ f aci 1 itat or  at  staff  development  seminars  for  ele- 
mentary teachers  and  parent  leadership,  training  seminars  devotfed  to 
eliminating  pexism  in  curricula  and  counseling  and  pressured  A  local 
Junior  liigh  school  to  allot  a  more  equitable  share  of  money,  time,  and 
school  facilities  to  physical  education  programs  for  females. 

The  Director,  Auerbach  Service  Bureau  for  Connecticut  Organiza- 
tions,  iR  working  with  vocational  educators  and  counselors  to  broaden 
their  view  of  occupations   for  women.. 
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The  Director  of  Planning  Services,  Mott.  Foundation ,  organized  a 
college  seminar  for  100  women  educators;  presented  a  program  on  equal 
opportunities  fof  women  at  a  workshop  of  the  Michigan  Association  for 
Supervisor's  of  Curriculum  Development;  Is  chairperson  for  a  lodal 
drive  tp'-^upport  a  scholarship  fund  forewomen  whose  education  has-ha^n 
interrupted;  and  has  completed  a  research  report  on  women  In  vocational 
educatlpn.  '  *  .  * 

'l>e  Director  of  Education,  Sunrise  Hospital,  Las  Vegas,  Nevada, 
oromotes*beneflts  for  both  men  and  women  In  the  field  of  nursing. 

y  '  '  ^       '         •  '         '  ' 

Unions 

-  ■  r 

The  Director  of  Education  and^Women's  Activities,  International 
Union  of  Electrical,   Radio  and  Machine  Workers,  Washington,  D.  C ,  has 
worked  continuously  with  national  and  state  groups  for  ratification  of 
the  i:qual  Rights  Amendment^  has  spoken  on  equal  rights  at  the  AFL-CIO 
Labor  Studies  Center ,  .Cornell  and  Rutgers  Universities;  and  has  parti- 

flpated  a&eively  at   lUE  Regional  Women's  Conferences. 
The  Executitve  Secret ary-Treasuter  of  the  Laundry  and  Drycleanlng 
Union  has  advocated  the  need  for  day  care  centers,  child  care  programs, 
and  equal  employment  opportunity  within  the  laundry  and  drycleanlng 
Industry. 

Day  Schools  ^  «  * 

A  day  school  director  and  Director  ot  the  Texas  Council  on  Child- 
hood Education  has  worked  at  state  and  Igcal  levels  to  Increase  the  ^ 
availability  of  quality  child  care  programs,   through  Child  Care  76, 
a  Bicentennial  Commitment  to  America's  Families  sponsored  by  the  Day 
Care  and  Child  Development  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

Media  ^ 

The  Editor  of  Update  has  published  information  on  sex-role  stereo- 
typing and  equal  opportunities  for  women  in  the  September  and  October 
issues  of  the  magazine^ 

.  Another  participant  has  written  articles  concerning  women  which 
were  published  In  the  October,  1973,  Issue  of  Phi  Delta  Kappan  and 
the  October,   1974,   issue  of  Social  Education. 
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Conclusion 


/ 


^  l^e  activities  iti  which  particijpants  have  been  engaged  since  " 
attend*ti^  the  Regional  Seminar /Workshops  are  commendable  and  apparently 


rewarditig.     However,  continued  action 


is  necessary  if  girls  and  women 


are  to  achieve  equality  in  education  and  empto^ment. 

For  example,  relatively  few  vodational  leaders' at  the  state  and 
local  level  have  adopted»policies  desijgned  to  eliminate  discrimination.* 
.  ^     Jt  is  also  clear  that  direct  action- seems  posgib!Bfi  only  at  one's  own 

professional  level  and  within  one's^^sphere  of  influ6n4e«  ,  Coordination 
and  communication  between  and  among  administrative  levels  and  all 
educational  institutions ; are  vital  to  a  comprehensive  resolve  of  the 
problem^  Improved  relations^Tvith  industry  also  are  sorely  needed« 

Tfte  Recommendations  and'^rogrtm  fot  Action  arre  intended  as  a 
-^/^  •  guideline.     They  do  not  take  into  account  all  the  practical  constraints 
"upon. educators  in  various  partsiof  the'  country.     Nor  do  they  address 
*  fully  the  sexist  attituiies  and  practices  existing  in  the  home  and 
elemenkary  grades  which  restrict  girls  before  they  even  enter  the 
vocational  education  system.     As  participants  have  reaffirmed,  simul- 
taneous changes  must  occur  .in'  the  home  and  community  as  well  as  business 
'  ,    and:  industry'' if  young  women  are  to  enj  by  equal  educational  and  'employ- 
ment opportunities.     We  must-work  together,  as  citizens,  parept^  and 
educators,  tcf  achieve  this  end  nationwide. 

The  issue  of  women's  equality  is  critical  to  the  continued  credi- 
bility of  'our  social  institutions  as  w^'ll  as  general'H?6lf  are  of  all 
young  women  and  men,  who  deserve  the  freedom  to  choose  their  own  paths 
towaxd^self-f ulf illment .     Vocational  educators  finally  have  acquired  tll^ 
pawer  and  prestige  to  effect  change.     We  cannot  afford  to  delay^Tt^r  abuse 
it,      ,              ^      .    .                                                   -  . 

If  the  Seminar /Workshops  have  created  greater  awareness  and  posi- 
tive incentives,  their  objectives  have  been  accomplished.     The  workshops, 
aft6r  all,  are  only  the  beginning,  and  their  long-range  impact  will  be 
impossible  to  measure.     Although  education  is  proverbially  slow  to  change,* 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  initiatives  taken  by  participants  eventually 
will  be  reflected  in  new  strategies,  programsi  and  services  that  will 
better  serve  over  half  the  student  population. 
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LAWS  ON  EQUAL  EDUCATION  AND .  EMPLOYMENT 
.  .  ^         OPPORTUNLiC^ES  FOR  WOMEN*  :  ' 

It  has  been  said  that  Hfhe  issue  of  women's  rights  is  to  the  -  ^ 
.1970's  what  the  civil  rights  movemeilt  was  to  the' I960' s^     When  we 
look  at  the  status  of  the  American  working  woman  we  c^n  understand  eveit^ 
more  clearly  why  the  movement  for  equality  has  gained  suc^  momentum  in 
the  past  few  yearSr     There  are    more  than  3^4  million  women  W-the  labor 
force  today,  constituting  nearly  t^o-fifths  of  the  total  U.  S,  work 
force,    ,Yet,  acoording  to  inforitiation  from^he  Economic  Report  of  the 
President:',  January,  1973 ,  women  yere  73  percent  Of  all  clerical  workers 
in  1970;^60  percentfof  all  service  workers;  AO  percent  of  professional 
and  technical  workers;^  and  5  peif^cent  of  workers  listec^  as  skilled 
craf ts'iien  and  foremen,'    In  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools, 
Vomen  were  less  than  2Q  percent  of  the  principals;  superintendents'; 
deputy,  associate,  and  assistant  superintendents;  and  other  central 
office  administrators  in  1970-71.     Among  professional  and  Jtechnical 
workers  in  business,  women. are  concentrated  in  the  class  B'and  class  C 
computer  programmerv  positidVis ,  while  men  are  more  frequently  etiiployed  in 
the  higher  paying  ci^ss  A  positions'.     In  the  service  occupations,  women- 
are  likely  to  be  cooks,  nurseg'   aides,  and  .waitresse^,  while  men  are 
likely  to  be  employed  in  higher  paying  jobs  as  bartenders,  guards cust^o- 
jiians,  firemen,  policemen,  and  detectives. 

Accordi^iTngs^  Labor  department  reports,  between  1968  and  1970,  women 
enlarged  their  share  of  'professional  and  technical  jobs  by^  approximately 
one  and  one-half  percent.     Similar  gains  were  reported  in *both  wholesale 
sales  and' skilled  craftsmen  classif ications«     But,  unfortunately,  even 
these  small  gains  have  been  partly  wiped  out  by  an  increasing  gap  between 
the  earnings  of  male  and  female  workers.     In  1971,  a  full-time  working 
woman  working  year-round  earned  only  59  percent  as  much  ^as  her  male^ 
counterpart.     Fifteen  years  ago,  she  earned  64  percent  of  theHnale  salary. 
Part  of  the  source    pf  the  increasing  differential  Vas  the  relatively 
low  rate  of,  growth  in  the  earnings  of  female  clerical  workers  and  female 
operatives  who  accounted  for  32  percent  and  14  percent,  respectively,  of 
all  women  workers  in  1970.     Again,  according  to  the  Economic  Report  of 
the  President, ;  a  large  differential  also  is  evident  xi^^hen  the  comparison 
is  restricted  to  men  and  women  of  the  same  age  and  education,  Eviidence 
shows  that  incomes  of  women  do  r^ot  increase  with  age  in  the  same  way 
as  do  men' si     Thus,  the  differential  widens  with  age  through  much  of  the 
working  life-^ 


Speech  delivered  by  Mrs.   Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director,  Educatipn 
and  Women's  Activities.  International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio  ind 
Machine  Workers,  Washington,        C.   at  the  Regional  Seminar /Workshop 
on  Women  in  the  World  of  Work.. 
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The  introduction  of  a  recent"  publication  of  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission  entitled,.  "Employment  Profl-les  of  Minorities  and 
Women  iti  S^SA's  of  16  Large  Cities,  1970,"  sums;  up  .the  situation  very 
clearly:     '       '  ' 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  progress  made  by  minorities 
and  women  during'the  sixties.     It  is  hoped  that  the  employment 
*    ph^'se  of  this' progress  will  *be  put  in  its  proper  perspective  ^ 
a§  the  reader  reviews  the  data  included  in  this  publication. 
One  should  be  ,able  to  se^  that  much  of  the  progress  so  enthu- 
siastically ascribed  to  minorities  and  women  by  some  social  . 
sciea(;ists  is  either  an  overconcent ration  of  both  groups  'in 
Industries  in  Which  the  average  wa*ge  rates  are  low  or  unemH 
ployment  in  those  jobs  which  are  low  paying  and  offer  little 
opportunity  for  advancement.  -  .  . 

While  the  percentage  of  total  Jobs  hel<J  by  minorities  and 
women  may  give  an  indication  of  overall  Industrial  exclusioti, 
the  percentage  of  jobs  held  within  certain  occupational  groups 
reveals  the  t^ype  of  discriminatory  employment  patterns  which  • 
exist  for  minorities  and  women  on'ce  they  have  succeeded  in         ^  ^ 
gaitiing  entry  into  an  industry.     Particular*  attention  should 
be  directed  to  mino?:ity  employment  in  white  collar  positioj;is 
"other  than  those  in  the  officii  arid  clerical'  category  and  tb  ^ 
their, employment  in  blue  collar  craft  positions.*   These  data 
tend  to  show  the  exclusion  9f  minorities  an^  women  from  the 
higher  payiag,  more  responsible  jobs.         '  »  -  '  . 

.  ,Uver  the  past  ten  years  ot  so^  several  laws  have  been  passed  aad 
Executive  Orders  issued  to  eliminate  soijie  of  the  sex-basQd  disdriminat ion 
fouryi-^n  employment.  *  *  - 

First  came  the  Equal  Pay  Act  of  1963-     Then  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  196A  was  passed.     It  was  followed  by  Executive  Otder  11246 
and  its  Amendment,  Executive  Order  11375.  *  Then  came  the  Age  Discrim- 
ination Act  of  1967.     Moat  recent  ly  ,*  there  have  b^n  the  Equal  Employment 
Act. of  197^,  amending  Title  Vil,   and  an  Amendment  t4  the  Fair  Labor 
Stanc^rds  Act  of  1938,  broadening  the  kinds  of  employees  covered  by 
the  Equal  Pay  Act . 

The  Equal  Fay  Act  of  1963 

 a  1   .mA^ 

For  many  years,  efforts  of  women's  organizations,  unions,  and  other 
interested  groups  were  directed  toward  getting  a  federal  equal  pay  law 
on  (the  books.     It  was  not  until  1963  that  this  was  accomfU-ished.  As  an 
amendment  to  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  the  Equal  Pay  Act  prohibits 
discrimination  based  on  sex  in  the  payment  of  wages  for  equal  work  on 
jobs  that  require  equal  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility  and  that  are 
pertormt^d  under  .similar  working  conditions.      Its  provisions  appJy  to. 
wages,  in  the  sense  oT  remuneration  for  employment,  including  overtime, 
'and  to  the  employer's  cont rij^ution  on  behalf  of  his  employees  for  most 
forms  ot  fringe  benefits. 


f 
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The  Act  specifically  prohibits  an  employer  from  reducing  the  wage 
/  rate, of  any  employed  in  order  to  equalize  rates  between  the  sexes.  It 

^        *  also  prohibits  any  ^^b  or  union  from  causing  or  at  tempt  ing  to  cause  an  ' 
employes  to  discrimin^e  against  an  employee  in  violation  of  the  equal 
,   pay  provisions.  <:Not  prohibited  are  wage  differentials  based  on  a 
seniority  lystem,  a  merit\system>  a  system  which  measures  earnings  by 
quantity  or  quality  of  production,  or  any  other  factor  other  than  sex. 
Since  the  law  w^nt  into  effect  in  1964,  approximately  $65.6  million  for 
ynderpaymei^ts  have  been  found  due  to  abiut  142,600  employees,  most  of 
^hom  are  Women.  -       ^  '  ~  ^ 

Under  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  where,  litigation  is  involved,   there  are 
tjjree  methods  authorized  by  law  for  the  recovery  of  back  wages.     Initi-  , 
ally,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  may  bring,  suit   for  back  pay  upon  the  written 
request:^  of  any  employee*     Or  ^  employee  may  sue  for  back  wages  and  an 
additional  sum  lip  to  the  amount  of  back  pay  as  liquidated  damages,  plus 
attorney's  f^es  ar\d  court  costs.     Finally^,  t-he  Secretary  of  Labor  may 
'      ^    o^btain  an  injunction  to  restrain  any  person  for  violating  the  law, 
including  the  unlawfifl  holding  of  proper  wages. 

There  are  certain  other  features  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  which 
merit  some  review.     For  example,  where  a  nonwillful  violation  of  the 
Act  is  invoJved,   a  two-year  statute  of  limitations  applies  to  the  " 
.  recovery  of  back  wages.     On  the  other  hand,   if  the  violation  is  will- 
ful, the  statute  of  limitations  for  such  recovery  is  three  years. 

The  Equal  Pay  Act  is  enforced  under  the  procedures  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards 'Act.     Under  its  provisions,   the  Department  of  Labor  has 
the  authority  to  majce  routine  investigations  of  business  establishmeKits 

*  to  ensure  compliance,  even  if  no  specific  complaint  is  filed.     The  ' 

strong  enforcement  procedures  of  the  FLSA  have  been  a  very  real  advan-  Z^"^'.'', 
tage  for  the  effective  administration  of  the  equal  pay  amendment.    ^  ^' 

The  amendment  also  enjoys  other  advantages-     For' example,  sfftce 
its  provisions  are  concerned  solely  with  the  questions^oi^^^ex  discrimi- 
nation ins -employment ,  it  does  not,h3ive  to  compete  fat  attention  regard- 
ing its  enforcement  with  measures  against  discriniina/tion  ix^  employment 
on  the  basis  of  "race,  color,   religion,  or  national  originT^!'  ^    Another  '«ai»«<v 
advantage  has  been  the  fa^t  that  congpliints  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  are 
treated  in  stricb^  confidence,  and  the  name  o^  an  aggrieved  worker  need  . 
not  be  revealed  unless  court  action  ultimate.ly  becomes  necessary.  ♦ 

/* 

A  major  advantage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act  is  that  its  complaint  pro-"^ 

^  ^iP^^ures  are  very  informal.     The  Labor  Department  *  s  Wage  and  Hour  Division 

will  inv^tigate  any  institution  or  company  on  the  basis  of  a  letter  or  ^  , 

telephone  call  or  anonymous  tip.     Since  the  law  went  into  effect,   530  ^ 

suits  have  been  filed  by  the  Department  of   Labor  urlder  the  Equal  Pay  Act.  •  > 

The  majority  of  those  settled  have  been  in  favor  of  the  department  of  * 

Labor.     Of  course,  persuasion,  mediation,  and  voluntary  compliance  are' 

preferred  to  court  suits.     In  fact,   voluntary  compliance  has  been 

obtained  in  about  95  percent  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  investiga^t ion^.  ,  ^ 
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Many  of  the  Department's  suits  under  the  Equal  Pay  Act  have  gained 
considerable  attention.     Perhaps  the  most  significant  involved  the' 
Wheaton  Glass  Company  of  Millville,  New  Jersey,     It  was  this  case  that 
made  it  clear  that  jobs  need  only  be  "substantially  equal",  to, be  com- 
pared under  the  Act The  courts  have  rejected  many  of  the  job  dif- 
ferences offered  as  justification  for  unequal  paj  systems  for  men  and 
vJ\omen  employees.     The  principle  has  been  well  established  that  dif- 
ferences in  job  content  must  be  significant  in  terms  of  economic  value, 
degree  of  additional  ^^ki  11 ,  time,  effort,  and  responsiljility  required 
in  order  to  warrant  a  wage  differential. 

Until  recently,  executives,  administrators,  and  professional 
employees  had  been  exempt  from  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  coverage 
and,  therefore,   from  equal  pay  coverage,     However,  the  Education  Amend- 
ments of  1972,  Rl.gned  in^o  law  on  June  23  ,.  1972  ,  contained  an  amend- 
ment to  the  FLSA,  which  extended  the  Equal  Pay  Act  to  an  estimated  15 
million  executive,  administrative,  and  professional  employees  and  out- 
side sales  people.     Some  of  the  examples  of  employees  falling  within 
these  classifications  are  personnel  directors,  counselors,  attorneys, 
physicians,  engineers,  pharmacists,  chemists,  technicians,  programmers, 
•systems-  analysts,  editors,  and  writers.     According  to  tlie  Department  of 
Labor,  the  ne^  law  could  bring  increased  pay  to  thousands  of  employees  ) 
in  the  newly/covered  groups*     "Ther biggest  issue  in  the  next  year  will  / 
probably  b^in  the  educational  institutions,''  suggested  Carin  A.  Claus^^ 
Associate  Solicitor  in  the  Department  of  Labor.     ''We  know  this  is  an 
area  of  mass  violations." 

The  question  of  equal  pay  has  been  the  subject  of  several  recent 
studies.     A  prize-winning  report  by^  the  University  of  Michigan's  Insti- 
tute for  Social  Research.  "Sex  Discrimination  Against  the  American 
Working  Women,"  insists  that,   if  Americans  truly  practice  their  pro- 
fessed belief  in  equal  pay  for  equal  work.  "t;t^e  average  working  woman 
would  be  ^ning  several  thousand  dollars  more  in  salary  than  she 
currently  i^."    The  report  found  that  "the  average  woman  should  have 
received  71  percent  more  than  her  current  income  to  make  her  income 
equivalent  to  a  man  with  the  same  scores  on  the  achievement  variables," 
One  other  finding  from  this  study  is  rather  surprising.     Despite  the 
substantial  evidence  of     discrimination  against  women,  working  women  did 
not  see  themselves  as  being  discriminated  against.     Only  about  eight 
percent  of  the  national  skmple  believed  they  were  discriminated  against 
on  their  jobsl 

Title  VII  of  the  Gl^il  Rights  Act  of  196A 

Some  believe  ttvat   the  primary  women's  rights  issue  in  the  eyes  of 
many  of  the  34  million 'working  wSbien  is  equal  job  opportunity— an  equal 
opportunity  to  be  Hired,  to  be  pa\d"«Kcomparable' salary  with  male  workers, 
and  an  equ^T  opportuniLy  to  move  iKro^gher  paying  Jobs.     Many  of  rhe 
efforts  to  eliminate  sex  discriminatUon  in  employment  have  been  made 
through  Title,>^f«'^fi|^^^Civil  Right^  Act  of  1964.     This  Act,  which  is 
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administered  by  the  U.  S-  Equal  Employment  Opportuni'by  Commiasion 
(EEOC) ,  "prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis  of   race,  color,  reli- 
gion, sex,  or  national  origin"  in  all  aspects  of  employment.  It 
applies  to  employers  of  15  or  more  employees,  public  and  private 
employment  agencies,   labor  unions,  and  labor-management  apprentice-  ^ 
ship  programs.     Discrimination  is  forbidden  in  hiring,  firing,  layoff, 
recall,  recruitment,  wages,  and  conditions  of  employment;  promotional 
opportunities;  assignment;  vacation  and  overtime  and  any  other  terms 
or  conditions  or  employment- 

To  carry  out  its  responsibilities,  the  KEOC  was  given  authority 
to  receive  and  investigate  charges  and  to  engage  in  mediation  and  con- 
ciliation as  "a  "means  of  eliminating  any  discrimination  that   it  found. 
In  the  event   of  failure  in  its  conc'iliatory  efforts,  the  Commission 
could  only  advise  the  aggrieved  person  of  his  right  to  take  the  matter 
to  CD^rrt .     Broad  patterns  and  practices  of  discrimination,  which  the 
Commission  uncovered,  could  be  referred  to  the  Attorney  General  who 
had  authority  to  file  suit  in  the  federal  courts  seeking  relief.  * 

Efforts  in  Congress  to  give  th^  Commission  cease  and  desist 
authority  started  early  in  1965*     It  was  not  until  March,  1972,  however, 
that  additional  power  was  given  to  the  Commission-     At  that   time,  the 
President  signed  the  "Equal  Employment  Act  of  1972,"  which  amended 
Title  VII.     Under  the  amendments,   the  EEOC  was  given  the  power  to 
institute  lawsuits  in  the  federal  district   courts-     Under  this  power, 
the.^'KEOC  would  be  directly  represented  rathef  than  being  in  the  by- 
stander position  of  a  "friend  of  the  court"  in  filing  briefs.     It  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  since  the  Commission  has  been  given  its  new 
power,*  it  has  filed  a  total  of  143  lawsuits  against  employers  and 
unions.     According  to  William  H.  Brown,   111,  former  Chairman  of  the 
EEOC,   in  his  statement  before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee:  * 

We  expect  there  will  be  a  substantial  increase  both  in 
the  number  of  lawsuits  we  will   file,   as  well  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  charges  t(\^  filed  with  the  Commission,  ^n  which 
discrimination  because  of  sex  will  be  alleged  issues.  We 
hope  the  increase  in  legal  actions  will  cause  many  employers 
to  re-examine  their  own  equal  employment  opportunity  pro-  f 
files      We  foresee  that  as  employers  become  convinced  the^t  this 
agency  means  business,  more  cases  will  be  settled  out  of 
court  with  increased  benefits,  resulting  lor  victims  of 
employment  discrimination. 

For  almost  two  years,  the  Efip^' has  been  developing  a  "tracking 
system"  which  sets  priorities  for  selecting  companies  and  unions  for 
litigation  in  order  to  maximize  its  resources  and  impact.     The  system 
apparently  is  designed  to  break  the  log  jam  of  back  cases,  which  now 
total  oyer  60,000,  pending  before  the  Commission,     Under  the  new  pro- 
cedure, all  charges  are  grouped  into  one  of   four  "tracks."     Tracks  one 
and  two  represent    large  employers  w'ith  either  eKLensive  national  or 
regional  operations,  and  tracks  three  and  four  comprise  all  other 
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respondfents-     To  handle"'nationwide  investigations  against  track  one 
companies  or  unions,  the  Commission  formed  a  National  Programs  Division 
in  its  Office  of  Compliance.     The  Commission's  suit  against  A.T.&T- 
brought  a  settlement  last  January.     A.T.&T.   Is  a  prototype  track  one 
company.     (This  settlement  required  the  payment  of  $15  million  in  back 
4  wages  to  women  and  minorities  and  wage  increases  amounting  to  approxi- 
mately $38  million  a  year  more.)     Recently,  the  Commission  selected  four 
major  corporations  and  related  unions  as  targets  for  wide-ranging  job 
discrimination  investigations.     Charges  were  filed  against  General 
Electric  Company,  General  Motors  Corporation.  Ford  Motor  Comp,any ,  and 
Sears,  Roebuck  and  Company.     (The  notice  of  a  job  discrimination  charge, 
is  the  first  step  under  EEOC  procedures.) 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act  of  1972  brought  about  some 
additional  changes: 

1.  The  law  now  covers  state  and  local  government  agencies  and 
political  subdivisions-     Under  the  amendments,  approximately 
10.1  million  persons  employed  by  state  and  local  government 
units  will  be  covered.     Where  charges  are  filed  with  EEOC 
against  city  and  state  agencies,  if  litigation  is  necessary, 
it  will  be  conducted  by  the  Attorney  General  rather  than  the 
EEOC. 

2.  The  amendments  extended^ coverage  to  both  public  and  private 
educational  institutions.     This  will  bring  about  120.000  such 

.  insitutions  under  t;he-  law.  ,  Approximately  2.8  million  teachers 
and  professional  fit^ff  ai>d  another  1.5  million  non-professional 
staff  members  now'  are  covered. 

I    3,     Charges  now  may  be  filed  by  women's  rights  organizations  and 
others  on  behalf  of  aggrieved  persons. 

Employees  of  the  federal  government  have  been  provided  pro- 
cedures offering  greater  protection  from  employment  discrim- 
ination, under  a  separate  provision  of  the  law.     The  Civil 
Service  Commission  has  been  given  increased  authority  in 
assuring  equal  em^sloyment  opportunity  in  all  aspects  of  ^ 
f  ede  r<ayk»^  emp  1  oymen  t . 

the  area  of  administr^ation  and  enforcement,  the  new  law  retains 
the  general  procedures  scheme'which  enables  the  EEOC  to  process  a  charge 
of  employment  discrimination  through  the  investigation  and  conciliation 
stages.     As  §lready  mentioned,  the  l^w  now  authorizes  EEOC.  In  cases 
where  the  respondent  is  not  a  government  agency,  to  file  a  civil  action 
against  the  the  respondent  in  an  appropriate  federal  district  court. 

If  conciliation  is  not  effective  in  correcting  a  discriminatory 
practice,  EEOC  or  the  Attorney  General  can  bring  civil  suit  against  the 
employer,   labor  union,  or  employment  agency.     When  a  ppe  in  court  is 
decided  in  favor  of  the  aggrieved  employee,  the  court  may  order  all  or 
any  of  the  following: 


In 
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1.      Enjoin  the  respondent   from  engaging  in  such ^unlawful 
behavior ; 


2  .     Order  at  t i  rmat  i  ve  act  ion  as  T.ay  be  appropriate  ; 

3,  Order  reinstatement  or  hiring     of  t'mployee(s)  with  or 
without  back  pay;  and/or 

4.  Award  back  pay   (no  more  than  two  years  prior  to  the  filing 
ot  a  charge  with  the  Commission) 

In  addition  to  its  basic  procedural  regulationlB  and  rules,  the 
EEOC  has   issued  several  sets  of  guidelines  dealing  with  substantive  » 
matters  of  compliance-     One  set   of  these  is  of  particular  concern  to 
working  women:     "Guidelines  on   Discrimination  Because  of  Sex  "  Issued 
In  April,    1^/2,   they  both  enlarge  upon  previously   issued  guidelines 
and  develop  guidelines  in  areas  not  previously  included- 

The  guidelines  include  the  following; 

1>     Hiring  based  on  stereotyped  character  izat  ioa-/o  f 
classifications  of   labeling  of  "men's  jobs'  i 
]obs,"  or  advertising  under  male   and  temale 
!>ar  red  under  the  new  guidelines, 

1,     PioleLtive  state   labor  laws  and   regulations  are  in  conflict 
wfthNind  are  superseded  by  Title  VII  of   the  Civ.ld  Rights  Act 
jt  19^. 

y 

\.     Where  slate   laws  require  minimum  wage  a^cT"  ove r 1 1  me  payment  for 
women  only,  employers  may  not  refuse  to  hire  female  applicants 
y*  to  avoid  this  payment,  hut  must  provide  the  same  benefits  to 

.iiale  employees 


•  imllar  provisions  apply  \.o  rest,  real  periotis  and  physical 
f  aci  I  j  fc>^es. 


A,      f nployers  may  not  discriminate  with  regard  to  any  fringe  bene- 
^   Mrs  s'Tch  as  med'lcal,  hospital,    life  insurance,  and  retirement 
plcius.     nifferenoes   in-  cost  of   these  fringes  s'hall  not  be  a 
defense  fo  a  charge  of  sex  d iscriminaf ion  under  Title  nVII. 

.) .      T'  le   re  v  I  sed  gu       lines  prcihibit  excluding  trom  employment  an 
ipplicdnt  or  employee  because  ot  pregnancy.     They  state,  among 
<')tiu»r   things,   that  disabilities  caused  lor  contributed  to  by 
pff'^nancy,  miscarria^^e,   abortion,   chilqbirth,   and  riecovery 
'hf>retrom  are,    for  all  job-related  purposes,   temporary  disa-^ 
bilirfiefi  and  siiould  be  treated  as  6u(?h  under  any  health  or 
I  tn^juj     r  y  {ilsabllitv   insurance  or   slrk   .U^ave  plan  available 
[ii  connection  with  employment.     Accrual   of  seniority. 
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reinstatement,  and  payment  under  such  insurance  or  plan  there- 
'     f  ore  ,  .  sh,ould  be  applied  to  disability  due  to  pregnancy  or 
childbirth  as  to  other  temporary  disabilities. 

-    It  is  perhaps  this  last  point  that  has  caused  the  greatest  amount 
of  reaction.     Traditionally,  pregnant  women  had  been  forced  to  leave 
their  employment   for  prescribed  periods  of  time,  regardless  of  their 
physical  condition  and  ability  to  work.     Women  have  been  dAiied  tem- 
porary leaves  qf  absence  designed  for  illness  and  accidents  when  the 
leave  is  for  childbirth.     In  many  instances,  they  have  b*n  required 
to  notify  their  employers  within  a  certain  period  of  timi  of  their 
pregnancy.     Often,  they  have  not  been  guaranteed  either  ^b  reinstate- 
ment or  retention  of  accrued  seniority  rights.     But  now,  federal  guide- 
lines and  several     court  cases  are  changing  this.     A  lar^e  "huipber  of  these 
lawsuits  are  appearing  on  behalf  of  female  teachers.     Just  to  "cite  a 
couple  of  examples:     In  Bravo  v.  Board  of  Education  of  tity  of  Chicago, 
U  FEP  cases  994  998  (U.S.   D.C.  N.D.  111.   July  7,  1972)   the  court,  in 
describing  tUe  ord^r  to  be  entered  against  the  .Chicago  School  Board, 
fi tated : 

♦ 

For  the  purposes  of  sick  pay,  seniority  and  placement  of 
ceturtiing  teachers  on  transfer  lists,  the  B(J^rd  will  be 
further  directed  to  treat  maternity  leaves/Bs  leave  due  to 
illness. 

The  Sixth  Circuit   (Cincinnati)   In  LaFleur  v,   Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  U  FEl'  cases  1070  (July  28,   1972)  held  that  a  teacher  has  the 
constitutional  right  to  continue  to  teach  classes  during  pregnancy  as 
long  as  It  Is  medically  determined  that  sh^  is  able  and  to  return  to 
teaching  as  soon\fter  childbirth  as  she  has  recovered  and  is  ^ble  to 
return.  / 


Executive  Order  1124b 

Effective  Septtember "24 ,   1965,   Executive  Order  11246  required  that 
all  government  contracts  include  provisions  that  the  contractor  will  not 
discriminate  against  any  employee  or  applicant  for  employment  because  of 
race     color,   religion,   or  national  origin.     Sex  was  added  by  Executive 
Order  1137'j..    Under  £.0-  11375  and  E.O.   11246,  every  institution  which 
is  awarded  a  federal  contract  of  $10,000  or  more  must  agree  not  to 
discriminate  against  an  employee  or  Job  applicant  on  the  basis  of  race, 
sex.   religion,   color,  or  national  origin.     Each  contractor  employing 
more  than  50  persons  and  whose  contracts  total  $50,000  must  have  a 
written  affirmative  action  program  on  file.     Suspension  or  cancellation 
of  a  T;ontract   can  occur  aftier  noncompliance.     Contract  compliance  staff 
seek  compliance  via  mediation  and  persuasion. 

The  Deparlm(*il   of  Labor  has  policy  and  administrative  responsi- 
bility  tor  cntorcilg  theHC  orders  and  has  Issued  regulations  and  puldi- 
lines  for  contracts.     The  Department's  Office  ot  Federal  Contract 
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Compliance  l^s  assigned  monitoring  and  investigating  responsibility 
to  13  other  Tederal  agencies  that   grant   governmenc  totitracts. 

r 

In  February,   1970,   the  Secretary  oi   Labui   and  the  Director  of 
the  Office  ot   Federal  Contract   Compliance  issued  Order  No.   4,  wj|^ch 
specified  in  great  det  ai  l^e  xact  ly  what  federal  conti^actors  were  required 
to  include  in   their  affirmative  act  ion  programs .     Au  that  time ,  the 
Order  did  not  apply  to  women.     in  fact,   it  was  not  unti^  December  4,  • 
1974,   that  OFlX  revised  Order  No.   '^  so  that   it  also  required  affirmative 
action  goals  aiad  timetables  for  increasing  the  representation  of  women 
in  job  categories  in  which  they  were  currently  unde r rep  resent ed , 

rhis  Hrdei   contains  many  ^ecLions  and  subjections-     The  following 
deserve  special  atLention:         (  ^ 

i.     A  tc'dcral  •  on L factor  ot   saucouLracLor  is  subject   co  having 
his  contracf   cancelled  and  being  debarred   fromj^utUre  con- 
J  tracts  unless  he  dlTvelops  an  acceptable  affirmative  action 

progran\  for  recruiting  and  utilizing  women  "at  all  levels  and 
ill  all  segments  of  hly  work   force  where  deficiencies  exist." 

Ihe   contractor  is  requir^ed  lo  give  special  attention  to  set- 
ting goals  tor  ut  i  1  iz  ingj^^jjaaen  as  "officials  and  managers, 
:  prof ess  1 onals ,   t e chn ici ans  /  sales  workers,   and  craftsmen." 


i.tc  c-cjHt  factor   is*Knilty  oPi  unde  ru  t  i  i  iza  t  i  t)n  ,   if   he  has 
"Fewer  minorities  9i?v,w6<Qeny4n  a  particular  job  class 
cation  than  would  ^reas^ably  be  expected  by  their  availabii- 
ity . 

V_   ^  „ 

4.     Revised  ()rder  No.   4  requires   that   the  contractor  "estaBlish 
cif^d  set   forth  specific  goals  and  timetables  separately  for 
minorities  and  women."     It  has  several  references   to  the 
c.ortl.  factor '  s  duty  to  involve  the  union  in  its  program. 

j.     Revised  Order  No.   4  specifically  provides   that   the  contractor 
shall  "encourage  child  care  programs  appropriate ly  designed 
to  improve  the* employment  opportunities   ior  minorities  and 
women . " 

b.      ihe   contractor   is  also  required  to  give  mlri<^rity  and  female 
employees  equal   opportunities   for  p  romot^on . 


In  order  to  upgrade  qualiiied  minority  or  female  employees,  the 
contractor  Ks   required  to  take  appropriate  measures,   such  as   the  , 
t  o 1 1 ow 1 n  g  :  ^ 

1.      'nit  late  neccssa^'y  remedial  job   training  iind  work^study 
-  [}ro/r  cims  ;  and 
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2.  Establish  formal  career  counselAg  programs  to  include  atti- 
tude development,  education  aid,  job  rotation,  buddy  system, 
and  similar  programs.  ,^ 

Recent  ly,-ithe  OFCC  has  been  under  heavy  criticism  for  not  using 
its  means  to  the  fullest  -extent ^to  eliminate  discrimination.'  There  has 
been  criticism  that  each  agency  has  developed  its  ovra  -procedures  for 
reviewing'  contactors  coverld  by  Revised  Order  No.  4.     The  new  Director 
of  OFCC,  however,  has  committed  this  agency  to  doing  a  more  thorough 
job.     Fot -example,  he  wants,  to  see  eliminated  cases  where  a  company  is 
reclevlng  government  'contracts  and  at  the  same  time  la  in  violation 
of  Title  Vll  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act.     Also,  he  has  promised  that  any 
affirmative  action  program  thkt  does  not  address  itself  to  Bex  discri- 
mlnation  will  not  be  found  in  compliance.     In  addition,   the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  issued  a  memorandum  which  requires  all  compliance  agencies  to 
follow  standardized  evalua.tion  procedures  for  reviewing  contractors 
covered  by  Revised  Order  No.   A.  /\ 

Education  Amendment  of  1972 

Reference  already  has  been  made  to  that  section  of  the  Act  which 
extends  equal  pay  to  executive  and  administrative  etnployees.     But  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1972  cpvfirs  othe^areas  of  significance  to  woften. 
one  of  these  prohibits  sex  discrimination  in  all  federally  assisted  edu- 
cation programs. 

Title  "iX  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  states: 

No  persons  in  the  United  States  sb^l ,  on  the  basis  of  sex, 
be  excluded  from  participating  in,  be  denied  the  benefits  of  or 
be  subjected  to  discrimitiat ion  under  any  education  program  or 
excluded   from  actively  receiving  federal  financial  assistance. 

This  applies  to  pub  lie  or  p rlvate  pre-school.  elementary  or  secondary 
schools     and  institutions  of  vocational,  professional,  and  higher  educa- 
tion.    Exempt  are  certain  institutions  controlled  by  religious  organi- 
zations as  well  as  training  individyals   for. the  United  States  military 
service  o ti  the  me rchant  marine.  With  regard  to  admissions     the  anti 
discrimination  provision  applies  only  to  public  vocational,  profe^a- 
Bional,   and  graduate  sclvoolB  As  well  as  public  undergraduate  colleges 
and  univerBltl.es,  except  Lliose  that  traditionally  have  had  a  policy  of 
admitting  only  students  pf  one  sex.     Private  undergraduate  schools  are 
not   covered.  '  •  y 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  institution  may  be  exempt  fromS:he 
provisions  relatlng-Co  admissions,  but  still  be  subject  to  other  pro- 
hibitions regarding  sex  discrimination.     These  provisions  apply  one 
year  from  date  of  enactment.  excef>t  that  schools  in  the  process  of 
transition  to  coeducation,  under  a  plan  approved  by  the  (.onmlsslone , 
of  Education,  have  .sly  years  from  the  date  of  enactment  or  seven 
years,  from  the  hcyiunin,.  of   the-process .  whichever  is  later. 
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For  the  first  time,  the  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  empowered  to  regulate  the  admissions,  student  assignment,  ^ 
and  faculty  employment  practices  of  most  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion on  penalty  of  a  cutoff  of  federal  funds,     '^e  new  measure  also 
appears  to  tighten  HEW  control  over  student  aid,  which  h£d  traditionally 
been  administered  by  the  colleges  and  universities.     A  large  fedeikl 
scholarship  program,  "the  Basic  Opportunity  Grant,"  which  gives  needy 
students  up  to  $1,400  a  year,  will  be  run  by  HEW's  Office  of  , Education, 
nd^  by  the  schools. 

Many  feel  that  the  greatest  impact  of  the  new  law  will  be  on  pro- 
fessional schools  such  as  medical,  nursing,  and  law.     Statistics  show 
that  not  only  are  fewer  women  attending  graduate  schools  than  men,  but 
also  proportioi^tely  fewer  women  applicants  are  accepted.  According 
to  an  HEW  official,  quoted  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  "One  of  the 
underlying  thrusts  of  the  legislation  is  in  terms  of  providing  wpmen 
increased  access  to  the  Job  market  and  enabling  them  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basl©  with  inen." 

-1  .  ♦    •  /  ^ 

There  are  several  other  laws  affecting  the  education  and  employ- 
ment of  women.     One  of  tfe^se  is  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employment 
Act  of  1967  which  tgrovides  for  the  employment  of  the  older  worker,  based 
on  ability  in  employment.     It  protects  individuals  40  to  65  years  old 
from  a"ge  discrimination  by  employers  in  an  industry  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  employment  agencies  serving  such  employers ,  apd  JLabor  organi- 
zations with  members  in  an  industry  fifffe^cting  interstafte  commerce. 

Although  the  laws  and  o^erff'^di^ussed  have  been  effective  to 
^ome  degree  in  alleviating  discrimination,  there  remain  deep-rooted 
biases  that  have  to  be  elimlnapfed.     The  "caste"  structure,  which  puts, 
women  in^  certain  jobs  because  they  are  women  and  which  keeps  them 
^here  for  the  same  reason,  has  to  be  discarded.     As  atSl^d  in  a  recent 
report  of  th^  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Educaticfc,  the  repedy  is 
nothing  le>«s  than  the  removal  of  "all  improper  barriers  to  the 
advancement  of* women ;  an  active^  search  f6r  their  talent!^;  and  a  special 
consideration  of  their  problems  and  for  their  contributions. "^  Perhaps 
if  all  publie  and  pri^^^te  concerns  l^gai>to  view  hiring,  promotion, 
and  upgrading  of  women  as  an  opportunity  to  draw  from  the  underutilized, 
but  extremely  qualified  labor  pool,  than  even  greater  progress  will  be 
realized  in  the  education  and  employme/t  of  women. 
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THE  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  NATION'S  LABOR  FORCE* 

Tb*  underutilization  of  ijomen  in  the  work  forCe  today  is  a 
aerlouB  wacte  of  human  reBources.     It  iff  a  waste  t^hat  the  country  can- 
not afford.    We  need  to  vBewisely  all  the  natural  and  human  reeourcea 
available  to  ub  to  pr(*vide  the  goods  and  services  needed  ln  a  growing 
^    Z'       economy  and  td  assure  that  our  nation  will  remain  great  and  strong. 


Women  Workers  In  the  Past  / 
- —  ■    »         ,  > 

Women  in  this  country  have  always  worked.     In  an  agricultural 
economy,  they  worked  in  the  fields  alongside  their  husbands.     At  the 
same  time,  the* produced  the  food  and  clothing  needed  by  the  family. 
When  product iorv  of  needed  goods  moved  to  the  factories,  women  went 
along  to  do  the  spinning  and  weaving,  and  to  operate  the  sewing  machines. 
Tftey  have  been  the  nurses  ahd  teachers  in  Ihia  country  for  more  than 
a  century. 

.  '        '    '  •  *I  . 

During  the  First  WOrl^  War,  they  m^ved  into  the  iliunitio^  and 
armament  factories.     During  wirld  War  II,  they  again  served  their 
country  by  working- in  factories  and  in  hp*vy  /nduat ties  such  aa  ship- 
building.    In  the  1940' s,  1950' s  and  1960's,  scientific  and  f echnological 
advances.  Which  have  eased  and  lightened  household  chores,  freed  many 
women  for  work  outside  .th^  home.     In  fact,  women,  have  been  responsible 
for  the  major  shSre  of  the  growth  of  thfe  labor  force  since  1940.  In 
thrf  last  decade  aW,  women  accounted' for  three-fifths  of  the  increrfSe. 

At  the  same  time,  there  -has  been  a  demand  for  their  services, 
m  a  ^amlc  economy,  the  growth  of  new  industries  as  well  as  eKpd#d^d  ^ 
activities  in  the  health  field,  data  processing,  and  state  and  local 
Rovemments  have  opened  new  doors,  for  women  in  business,  the  profes- 
sions, and  the  production  of  goods  and  services.     Many  families  have 
found  that  with  two  earners  they  have  the  means  for  escaping  PO^erey 
or  for  providing  necessary  medical  care,  higher  education  for  children, 
paid  care  for  the  elderly,  and  numerous  other  needed"  services  .„    Of  all 
husband-wife  families  fn  1970,  only  four  percent  had  incomes  below 
$4  000  when  the  wife  waa  in  the  labor  force.     In  contrast,  14  percent 
had  incomes  below  the  poverty  line  when  the  wife  did  not  work. 


"speech  delivered  by  Mfs.  Madeline  H.  Mixer,  Regiona^  Director, 
Women's  Bureau,  Employment  StWdards  Administration,  IT.  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  San  Francisco,  California,  at  the  Regional  Seminar /Workshop 
on  Women  in  the  World  of  Work. 
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f  *'"Qnie"n  in  the  Labor  Force  Tod 

Women  in  the  labor  force  today  number  more  than' 34  million  and 
V    account  for  39  percent  of  all  workers.     Of  all  women  in  the  population 
of  the  usual  working  age  (i.e.,  18  tgf  64  years  of  age)  ,  ^Half  are  wtork- 
in^.     The-  likelihood  of  being  a^ worker  is  even  greater  for  women  in 
minority  races-     (This-  is  a  st^ftistical  term  which  lumps  together 
blacks,  Americ  an  Indians,  Orienta'ls  and  Eskimos*-     It  does  flot  include 
many^Spanish-speaking  Americans  who  a^je  classified  by  Census  defini- 
tions as  white,)     Their  participation  rate  is  58  percent T 

Women  suffer  higher  rates  of  unemployment  than  do  men.  The 
August,  1973,   rates — seasonally  adjusted — show  that  adult  women  20 
years  of  age  and  over  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  4,^9  compared  to  3.1 
^  for  adult  men,     Tl^is  doe^gp  not  take  into  account  th^JSe  women  who  are  no 
longer   actively  seeking  work -because  they  Ithin-k  thkt  no  employer  will 
hire  them.     The  latest  report  on  discouraged  workers  showed  that  seven 
out  of  ten  were  women!  ,  . 

^  Most  women  workers  ci(six  out  of  ten)   are  marri,ed  and  living  with 

t;|?eir  husbands.     The  resjt^'of  the  female  labor  force  is  about  equallly 
divided  .between  single  women  and  those  who  are  widowed,  divorced,  or  ^ 
separated,  ^^and  tlxeiit  average  age  is  39  ye^rs-     In  1920,  when  the  Women's 
Bureau  came  into  existence,  only  about,  one  out  5f  five  workers^was  a  ^ 
woman,   and  shfe  was,  on  th^  average;,  single  and  28  years  of  age. 

*      More  than  two  out  of  three  women  workers  today  have  at  least  a 
high  school  education;  one  out  6f  ten  is  a  college  graduate.     In  fact, 
women  workers  are  equally  qualified  with  men  workers  in  educational 
attainment.     Despite  this  Educational  equality,  fully  employed  women 
continue  to  earn  less  than  fully  employed'men.  .  The  riiedian  earnings'  of 
women  are  only  59  percent  of  that  of  men.     White  men  have  the  highest 
wage  or  salaify  income,  $9,801.     They  are^  followed  by.  pinority  men, 
$6,928;  white  women,   $5  ,749;  and  mino rity^ women ,  $5,181^ 

A 

Why?     Because  women  are  coilicentrated  in  low-paying  occupation^* 
They  are  the  clerical  workers' rather  than  the  craftsmen,  , such  as  car- 
penters>or  plumbers;  they  are^the  teachers  and  nurses  rather  than  the 
engineers  and  doctors.     Moreover,  women  in  other  major  occupa^ioital 
groups,  which  offer  good  salaries  ^  are  concentrated  in  tlie  least- 
paying  jobs.     Women  sell  hosiery  and  gloves  at  the  minimum Wage  rates, 
while  men  sell  automobiles,  television  sets,  refrigerators  ,^  and  stoves 
(with  commissions  included) -     In  addition,  women -^e  frequently  under- 
utilized in  relation  to  their  educational  attalnmenV7-4,&-^ercent  of  , 
.  working  women  with  four  years  of  co^li/^ge  are  doing  clerical,  «emi- 
I  skilled,  or  unskilled  j  obs.     Seven  percent  of  womeu'with  fjlve  or.ntore 
I  years  of.  college  are  doing  the  samec     Admittedly,  part  o'f  /this  under- 
utilization  is  due  to  choice*     Women  who  have  children  sometimes  accept 
job^  not  commeksurate  wit'h  their  education  and  training  iti  order^to^ 
,work  close  to  home  or  to  avoid  hours  in  transit  to  the  work  place  and 
^back.^  But  this  does  not  account  for  all  Ic^  the  und^rutilizat ion  of 
I  educated  women's  talents. 
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, There  are  laws,  in  botK  the  private  and  the  public  sector,  whidh  ■* , 
st^it^-there- shall  be  no  discrimination  ^  jS;he  ^basis  of  sex.    Why,  then 
doy^  have  this- woeful-  underutilization*6f  women  workers?    Why  are 
wren's  earnings  only  59  percent  of  men' on  the  average?    Part  of  it 
il^.due  to  whap  has  been  Qpnaidered 'the  prpper  feminine-role  in  society.,^ 
Girls  are  trailed  from  childhood  t^^e  helpless,  subservient,,  and^^  ^  " 
interested.  In^minine  activities .W'hey  are  given  dolls^and  rv^inftji: ' 
outfits  as  toys;  boys  are  given  trains,  cars,  and  doctorls  outfits- 
When  girls  enter' junior  high  gtnd  high  school,  t)j^y  are  counseled  to    ^  ' 
focus  on  English," 'literature,  ; and  foreign  languages,  and  avoid  mathe- 
matics and  the  -aii^ehces.     They.- are  advised  to  become  teachers  and 
nurses,  but  no^t'doctors  ,and  engineers.     Yet  a  recent^tudy,  conducted 
ijft  the  Johnson  V-eonrrbr  Research  Foundation 'of  the  Human  Engineering  . 
Laboratory,  Los  Angeles,  Califqmia,  showed  tjiat  of.  the  22  aptitude 
and  knowledge  areis  tllWy  measured,^  there  i*' no  sex  difference  in  14 
areas;  women  excel  ^.h^ix  areas;  and  men  excel  in  two.    Women  excelled 
fin  finger  dexterity;  f^aphoria  (accounting  aptftude) ;  ideaphoria  (per- 
'^uasion  and  verbal  fluency)';  observation ;.- silograms  (ability  to  form 
associations  between  known  and  unknpw*- words)  ;-  and  abStrapt  visualiz-a- 
tion  (absence  of  structure).     Men  excelled  In  grip  and  structural 
visualization  (typ^fied^by  rapid  assembly  of  three-dimensional  puzzles). 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  women  have  all  of  these  'aptitudes  and  ^ 
that  all  men  do  not-.     There  are  women  who  tinkejrjaitii-^t.omobiles  and  . 
men  who  are  excellent  nurses.    HoweverT'^'VOcational  education ,  few 
girls  enroll  in  shop  and  few  .boys  sluiy  home  economics,  although  recently 
there  has-been'  some  progress  in  this  area.     According  to  the  latest  pub- 
lished figures  on  public  vocational  enrollments  in  secondary,  postsecon- 
dary',  adult,"  and  special  needs  prpgrams,  women'  comprised  92  percent  of 
those  enrolled  in  health  occupation  courses,,  78  percent  of  those  studying  • 
office  occupations,  and  only  11  percent  of  those  enrolled  in  trade  and 
« industrial  courses.     And  yet,  projections  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor,  show  that  eight  out  of  ten  of 
the  employment  Opportunities  in  the  1970' s  will  be  open  to  people  with 
less  than  a  college  education.  ^ 

On  the  employment  side,  many  employers  in  both  the  private  and 
public  sector  operate  on  the  basis  of  attitudes  or  assumptions  which 
are  woefully  out  of  date  and  old  fashioned. 


Myths  aboutricomen  Workers 


One  familiar  myth  is  that  women  take  jobs  away  from  men,,  and  they 
ought  to  quit  those  jobs  they  now  hold,     But  in  fact,  in  August^  1973, 
there  were  over  32.4  million  employe 4  women.     The-number  *l  unemployed 
men  wis  2^  million.     If  all  the  women  litayed  homi^and  the  uhemployed  men 
were  Ilaced  in v the  jobs  held  by  womerlj  there  would  be  ovar  30  million.  . 
unfil  ed  jobs.  '  Moreover,  most  unempMyed  men  do  not  have  the  education 
or  th4  skills  to  qualify -eor  the  J-ob^'held  by  women,  a^ecretaries , 

teiachars  and  nurses.  ,  '  ' 
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A  second  myth  is  that  "a  woman's  place  is  in  the  home*      This  myth 
dates  back  to  great-grandmother ' s  or  great-great-grandmother's  time 
when  a  woman's  place  really  was  in  the  home.    What  with  spinning, 
sewing,  gardening,  cooking,  canning,  churning,  and  cleaning  without 
today's  labor-saving  device^  and  modem  food  pjpcesses,  haw  could 
she  get  out?    Now  a  woman  no  J^nger  has  to  choose  between,  a  career 
and  a  home.     Many  women  can  do  both,  and  many  do.     Some  prefer  to  stay 
home  as  long  as  they  have  pre-school-age  children,  or  longer,    but  even 
the  woman  who  tak^  time  out-to  raise  a  family  has  a  good  many  produc- 
tive years  to  dev^&^to  a  job.     Figures  show  that  the  average  wo^rk 
life  expect  ancy  i(CSx  a  l35-year-old  married  woman  in  the  labor  force  i  is 
24  years.     For  the  woman  w^io  never  marries,  it  is  45  years ^ 

A  third- myth  is  that  "women  w^ork  for  pin  money,"     To  put  it 
another  way,  women  are  secondary  wage  earners.     This  inyth  assumes  that  ^ 
every  woman  has  alhxisiand  to  sqppljbrt  |ier  and  that  his/incomfe  la  adequate. 
The  facts  present,  a  far  di'fferentf  picture.     Of  the  nearly  5'*  million 
families  in  the  U.  S.   today,  ab^iat  one  ou^of  nine  is  headed  by  a 
woman.     More  than  half  of  these  women  he^s  of  fafitirlies  are.  in  the  labor 
fo*rce.     Yet,  in  1972  ,  families  he^ad^SJ^ a  woman  comprised  43  percent  of 
all  low-income  families.     Sixty^6ur^ercent  of  low-income  black 
families  wexe' headed  by  women/ 

Why  Women  Uork 

Women  work  out  of  economic  need!     Of  the  31.7  million  women  in 
the  work  force  in  1971,  more  than  six  out  of  t§u  were  single,  widowed, 
divorced,  separated,  or  married  to  a  man  with  income  of  less  than  $7,000 
a  year.     In  short  women  need  to  work. 

The  concept  of  equal  opportunity  for  wonieja,  whether  in  education 
or  employment,  means  regarding  people  as  individuals,  hot  stereotypes 
based  on  outmoded  myths.     It  means  an  end  to-  selling  ourselves  short  .in 
the  way*  we  develop  and  use  huntan  resources.     In  education,  we  need  to  * 
expose  girls  as  well  as  boys  to  all  the  occupational  options  open  to 
them  "^nd  t\Dt  by  purpose  or  by  default  direct  their  education  toward 
careers  in  the  usual  female  occupations.    -The  concept  of  carjet^r  educa- 
tion, initiated  by  Sidney  Marland,  Jr.,  W9uld  exppse  both  gfrls  and 
boys  to  the  world  of  work  early  and,  thus,  make  an  import aiitr^cont ribu^ 
tion  to-  their  later  lives.     Whether  they  know  It  Or  not,  nine  out  of 
ten  girls  wil'l  work  at  so\e  time     in  their  live'a* 

In  the  employment  field,  making  the  concept  of  equal  opportunity 
for  women    a   reality  requires  |y6^sSnnel  assigned  to  this" task  full  time 
with  *p.ositive  backing'and  authority  to  ^arry:  out  a  program',";  It  requires 
acciimulatijig  the  necessary  inf  qrmation  ^to  askess  where  we^  are  and  how 
to  measure  progress,  *  Strategies  must  be  devised  to  change  attitude©  of 
supervisors  up  and  down  the  Ij.ne.     It  requires  recifuitment  df  women  as 
well  as  men  and  hiring  on 'the  basis  of  qualifications  for  the  job — and 
remembering  there  really  aren  t.  women's  jobs  anS  men's  jobs,  Wome 
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must  have  access  to  training    programs.    Qualified  people  must  alsji  have 
avenues 'to  move  up  from  clerical  to  professional  Jobs.    Promotion*  must 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  ability,  fairly  evaluated. 


Forecast  f  or  the^  Future 


llie  future  would  be  a  lot*  easier  if  we  could  forecast  with  real" 
certainty  exactly  what  the  economy  and  J.pb  demands  would  be  when  we  are 
ready  tb  Join  the  world  of  work.    VJ«  could  then  plan  our  futures  by 
computer,  take  all  the  right  subject^,  and*  sail' smoothly  through  college 
and  into  a  career.     But  .life's  not  like  that.     It's  too  fast-paced  and 
too  full  of  change  to  be  predictable. 

•  Altjiough  we  cannot  fdrbtell  tke  future  \j±th  absolute  accuracy,  we 
can  study  the  trends.     On  thi^  b^is^  it  lappears  thkt  the  decade  bf  the 
70'-s  will  be  characterized  by  strong  economic  growtih-     This  means  the 
labor  force— those  who.  are  working  'and  ^those  seeking  work—also  will 
increase.     Growth  of  the  economy  and  the  labor' force  will  help  meet  ^ 
•some  .  Important  national ,  needs  a  _ 

-  higher  living  standards,  particularly  for  the  disadvantaged  ^ 
*      -  better  education,  health,  and  housing  ^ 

>  ^  ^  -  urban  rebuilding,,  improved  transportation,  and  cfime  reduction 

-  improved  environment aL  quality  .  ^ 

In  the  light  of  these  needs' and^ the  types  of  Jobs  that  will 
develdt5'out  of' them,  we  no  longer  can.ls^ume  that  the  wortd's  work  can 
be  divided  into*  men\s^  J  obs  and  women '-s  Jobs.     In  some  occupations,  the 
demand  for  workers  wifl  be  so  great  that  women  as  well  as  men  will  be 
welcon^dC    in  other  occupations,  those  in  which  women  have  tradi- 
tionally-sought employment thfe' demands  may  diminish  drastically,  and 
women  will  have  to  look  elsewhere.     A  caSe  Iji  pbint  is  teaching. 
Bureau  of  labor  St  at  ist  ics  .proj  ect  ions  indicate  that  the  nrumber  of 
persons  trained  as  elementary  and  secondary  sclTool  teachers  in  the  1970. 
dould  exceed  fthe  demand  by  nearly  thre^-f ourths.     The  e.xception  is 
teaching  in  specialized  fields-yearly ' childhood  development,  Remedial  ^ 
education,  programs  for  the  handicapped  or  .underprivileged.     Women  may  ^ 
have  better  chances,  of  success  in  sdme  of  the  pew  and  developing  occupa- 
tions which  have  not  been  stereotyped  as \men' a/Jobs .     Data  prpcesslng, 
cit>planning,  and  environmental  conljol- are  examples^    The  Labor  Depart 
ment  predicts  that  the  number  of  workers  ln^,some  professional  occupation 

I  will  more  than  double  by  1980.     Marketing  reseatehers,  employment  cpun- 
selors,  occupational  therapists,  physical  therapist s /  programmers ,  ^ 
systems  analysts,  and  urban  planners  are  only  aifew  examples  ,•  but  they 

vindicate  some  of  ,Lhe  directions  in  which  vre  firustl  expand  career  interests 
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Prospects  are  excellent  for  jobs  in  the  technical  fields  which 
require  some  .type  of  postsecondary  school  training,  but  less  than  a 
bachelor's  degree.     As  mentioned  previously,  eight  out  of  ten  jobs 
to  be  filled  during  the  1970's  will  hot  require  a  college  degree. 
Demands  will  be  strong  for  engineering  and  science  technicians,  food 
processing  technicians,  and  draftsmen.    With  an  increasing  demand  for 
more  and  better  health  c^re  on  the  part  of  citizens  tliroughout  the 
nation,  many  workers^  vfdTll  be  needed  in  the  usual  technical  jobs  in  the 
health  field  such  as:  ,  / 

^       Dental  assistants  ^  ^  " 
Radiological  technologists 
Medi&al  lafcoVato ry  te'chnicians  '  . 

Medical  laboratory  assis^ant-s    ~ • 

Medicaja.  assi^t^ta^.  (physician '  s  office)  '  , 

In  addition,  there  will  be  demand  for  workers  in  some  of  the  new  and 
developing  1:echnical  health  occupations.     These  include  the  f ollowixig : 

.Surg^ical  technicians  *     ^   v  ' 

Inhalatign  therapists 

Occupational  therapy  assistants  '        .  . 

Physical  therapy  assistants 
• Optometric  assistants        *  , 
Electroen^cephalographic  (EEG)  technici^n"^ 

Solutions*  to  problems  related  to  air,  soil,  and  water-. pollution  ^ 
will  be  the  •  responsibility  of  •environmental  and  ^ot her  natural  scientists 
and.  technicians/    Environmental  technicians  will  be  in  denrand  for  work 
related  to  radiation  protection,  pesticide's,  ^rodent'  control,  and  Indus- 
•trial  hygiene.     In  addition,  technicians  will  be  ^eded  to-op.erate, 
maiatain,  and  repair  equipment  used  in  water  pollution  cotftrol  studies. 

The  outlook  for  workers  in  the  sk^lleti  trades  and-  apprentice- 
type  Jobs  is  very  good*.     This  is  also  an  area  in  which  women  are  greatly 
underrepresented.     Although  women  are  -39  percent  'of  all  workers,  they 
comprise  only  , three  percent  of ;  the  craftsmen  and  foremen.     Yet,  many 
women  have  the  necessary  aptitudes  and  potential  skills.  Because 
strength  is  becoming*  less  of*a*,fector  for  many  skilled  jobs  and  because 
of  relatively  h^.gher  earnings',*  women  are  ^becoming  more  interested  in 
craft  Jobs.     Moving  moi^e  women  Into  apprenticeships  or  into  apprentice- 
type  Jobs  has  been  ^  goal  of  the  Women's  Bureau'  for  the  last  several 
•years.     Over  the  last  year  anjT^^h^tt ,  the  Manpower  Administration  has 
•been  funding  a  special  proJectVcalled  "Better  Jobs  for  Women'*  in^Denver, 
Coldrado , -which  ha»  as  ^ts  purpose  tjjjB  developmejit  of  apprenticeship  or 
appreht i(je-type  Jobs  for  women,  especially  blacks  and  Spanish-speakers. 
The  project-Has  been  successful.     According  to  the  latest  report,  women 
have  been  placed  Successfully  in  the  following  kinds  of  nontraditional 
posit  ions :'  ^  . 

Carpenter  apprentice  , 
*    '-.plumber  apprentice  " 


Operating  engineer  apprentice^  •  ^  * 

Tool  and  die  making  apprentice 
Cabinet'  maker  trainee 
Phone  installer 

Some    of   the  skillecj  oc^Ajpati'o/ns  in  which  a  rapid  employment 
increase  is  expected  include  the  following:- 

Air-conditioning,  refrigeration,  and  heating  mechanic  ^ 

Aircraft  mechanic 
,  .     Television  and  radio  service  technician 
^       Autamobile  and  motorcybi^  mechanic 
y    truck  and  bus  mechanic 

Business  ^nathine  serviceman 

Electrician  Yconstruction) 

Household  appliance  serviceman         "        '     ^  ^ 
Instramenp  maker — mecjitoical 
Instrliment  repairman         .  "  • 

Operating  engineer  (construct ion  machinery  oper'ator)  ^ 
Plumber     and  pipefitter 


In  the  clerical   fiel'J;  the  demand  for  secretaries ,  typists.,  and 
stenographers  will  continue.     The  demand  for  electronic  computer  opera- 
tors, a  high  paying  clerical  occupation,  is  expected  to  more  than  double 
in  the  70' s.     Other  clerical  occupations  with  a  favorable  outlook  include 
the  following: 

Library  technician  r 
Claims  adjuster     ,  ^  ^  ,      ^  •  - 

Traffic   agent  and  clerk  (civil  aviation) 

Cashier  *  ' 

Some  of   the  more  favorable  prospects  in  service  work  are  for 
airline  stewardesses  and  stewards,  police  officers,  and  cosmetologists. 
DemandjB  will  be  strong  during  the  70's  for  licensed' practical  nurses  and 
hospital  attendants.     The  Bureau  foresees  more  openings  for  women  as 
/olice  officers  and  custodial  personnel  in  correctional  institutions  now 
that  coverage  under  Title  VII  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964  has  been 
extended  to  state  and  local  governments.     In  fact,  the  Police  Foundation 
reports  that  it   is  receiving  ^  legat  15  calls  a  week  from  Policy  Depart- 
ments throughout:  the  count  ry  .Asking  how*  they  can  find  and  recruit  women 
for  their  staf f . 

The  jobs  will ^be  >there  in  the  70's.     With  the  help  of  vocational 
educators  and  guidance  co^aelors,  it  is  hoped  that  girls  and  women  will 
takel  the  necessary  courses\ft4^  training  to  qualify.    Will  this  be  q11 
that'  i^  necessary^    Not  at  al'l.     Women  will  be  subjected  to  pre^$ures 
from  many  sources— peop le  and  institutions  holding  limiting  expecta^tions 
and  concepts  of  women's  rble.     Not  all  employers  are  enlightene^,  Not 
all  school  boards  put  the  same  value  on  a  woman  teacher  as  a  ma^e 
teachet.     And  i  horde  of  relatives')  and  friends  is  apt  to  descendj,  pro- 
'testinfe,  on  th^  young  wife  who  decllides.she  wants  a  career  as  well  as, 
or  instead  of,,  a  family.   These  pressures  are  not  very  different  from 
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those  women  felt  fn  the  past  decade  or  so.     But  today,  a  woman's 
chances — if  she  resists — are  much  better.     If  an  employer  says,  "no 
women  need  apply,"  of  if  he  sets  up  dipcriminatory  criteria  for 
employment,   a  wortten  can  charge  him  with  sex  discrimination  and  /file 
her  complaint  with  the  Equal  Em|iloyment  Opportunity  Commissioa  or  the 
Office  of ^^deral  Contract  Compliance  in  the  Department  of  Lajbor. 
For  exampre,   the  EEOC  has  filed  a  complaint  against  an  interjState  ' 
bus  company  because  it  requires  its  bus  drivers  to  have  a  high  school 
diploma  and  to  be  six  feet  tall  and  to  weigh  165  to  250  pounds,^ 

If  a  woman  is  refused^ admission  to  a  graduate  school  simply 
because  she  is  a  woman,  she  can  point  out  that  any  federal  gnants  or 
contracts  the  school  might  enjoy  are  jeopardized  by  admission  practices. 
In  the  matter  oi  home  versus  career,  today's  woman  finds,  for. every 
voice  raised  in  support  of^tbe  contention  that  a  woman's  place  is  in  the 
home,  a  score  of  other  voices  insisting  that  she  have  freedom .pi: choice . 
In  the"  long*  run,,  we     can  look  forward  to  further  gains  for  woipen  in  ^e 
decade  of  thfe  70' b,  if  women  .really  want  them — if  they  will  prepare 
themselves  for  jobs  that  use  their  full  capabilities.  If  they  will 
insist  on  their  rights  under  the  anti-discrimination  laws,  and  if  they 
will  demonstrate  their  capabilities  and  t>ieir  interests  by  assuming 
the  responsibilities  that  go  along  with  righ^ts- 
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.  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

"  •  ( 

With  the  1970  Census  showing  that  women  are  53  percent  of  the 
American  population,  a  dlaldgoe  C(n  Women  In  the  World  of  Work  seems 
academic.    Yet,  there  are  those  who,  even  at  this  late  date,  doubt 
the  need  for  this  dialogue.     This  shift  from  a  nation  dep^ent  on  a 
male  population  to  one  which  now  has  a  preponderance  of  fenfales  means 
we  will  have  to  change  much  of  our  thinking  on  Jobs,  educa^llpn,  fam;ll}i 
life,  and  our  nation's  life  style  in  general.     By  1980--a9(  this  nation 
moves  toward  a  predicted  two  trillion  dollar  economy— and  we  work  our- 
selves out  of  the  current  economic  slump— the  total  Impact  of  this 
shift  m  population  will  become  fully  apparent.     In  the  meantime,  men 
and  women  in  education,  industry,  the  social  sciences,  f:he  labor  move- 
ment, governmen't  and  politics  will  have  to  acknowledge  the  etnerglng 
role  oi  women  in  the  world  of  work.    We  will  have  to  adopt  a  realistic  , 
rationale  to  develop  all  our  human  resources  if  we  are  to  have  the  kind 
of  work  force  needed  to  sustain  an  expanding  economy. 

The  decade  of  the  70*9  is  one  of  challenge  and  change  for  women. 
Since  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  amended  to  Include  a  prohibition  against 
discrimination  because  of  sex,  much  progress  has  been  made  la.  develop- 
ing new  opportunities  for  women.     This,  coupled  with  a  growlij^  realiza- 
tion by  industry  that  there  will  not  be  enough  men  to  meet  tWelr  needs, 
gives  rise  to  new  hopes  for  women  in  the  world  of  work.     The  28th  Annual 
Endlcott  Report  on  National  Employment,  published  earlier  this  ye^r, 
shows  that  women  college  graduates  can  expect  to  find  substantially 
more  jobs  open  to  tliem  in  business  and  Industry  this  yev     Of  196 
major  employers  surveyed  by  Dr.   Frank  Endlcott  of  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity, 140  indicated  that  they  plan  to  hire  3,068  college  women  in  1974 
as  compared  to  1,998  in  1973.     Although  this  study  covers  only  a 
fraction  of  American  industry,  the  54  percent  Increase,  if  carried 
across  the  board,  should  mean  extraordinary  opportunities  for  college 
women. 


*Speech  delivered  by  Romah  C.  Puclnskl,  Alderman,  Chicago  City 
ouncll'.  Former  Congressman,  Eleventh  Congressional  District,  Illinois, 
t  the  National  Invltafcfonal  Seminar/Workshop  oiT  Women  in  the  World  ot 
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Perhaps  equally  Important   in  the  Endlcott  study  is  the  indication 
that,   in  1974,  employment  of  women  graduates  will  equal  24  percent  of 
the  number  of  men  graduates  hired.     Five  years  ago,  in   1969,  employment  '* 
of  women  graduates  was  only  11  percent  of  that  of  njen  and  10  years  ago 
in  1964  only  7  percent.     Job  distribution  by  thos§  surveyed  also  shows 
a  dramatic  ch^ge  in  new  horizons  for  wOmen.    The^  196  companies  hope 
to  be  able  to  hire  580  women  in  general  business ;  353  in  accounting; 
3^8  in  liberal  arts;  231  in  data  processing  and  mathematics;   187  in 
•engineering;   146  >in  marketing  and  retailing;  74  in  scienoe;  and  146  in 
"other  fields- "     Multiply  these  figures  agdinst  all  of  American  industry 
and  you  sense  the  growth  of  oppor<unities  for  women.     And  the  p^ay  gap 
is  narrowing.     Average  starting  salaries  for  women  range  from  a  high  of 
$9^2  per  month  in  engineering  to  a  low  of>$752  per  month  for  liberal 
arts  graduates.     In  most  fields,*  these  salaries  compare  well  with  mens* 
salaries  ijn  1974.     Entry-level  monthly  salaries  "ior  men  range  from  $963 
iq  engijpeerln^  to  ^$741  ir|  liberal  arts.  f  ^  * 

\  Last  year's  survey  indicated  the  major  problems  companies  encounter 
in  hiring  women:,    insuf ificient  nu||iiber8  in  needed  fields — especially  in 
^gineering;  strong  geographical  preferences;  ^d  lack  of  interest  in 
the  type  or  s'ize  of  the  hiring  company.     This  year,  respondents  were 
asked  what  companies  should  do  to  increase  employment  of  college  women~I  ^ 
Of  the  163  companies  giving  suggestions,  the  largest  nuiliber,  65,  said 
companies  must  open  more  Jobs  tp  women,  hire  on  the  basis  of  qualifica- 
tions only,  and  promote  women  more  rapidly.     This  is-  evidence-  of  a  new 
awareness  by  industry  that  woinen,   too,  must/  be  promoted.     More  than  60 
companies  stressed  closer  coi/tact  with  colleges,  through  campus  career 
conferences,  and  with  high  scljools.     This,  too,  is  significant.     For  the 
first  time,  industry  is  looking  to  the  high  school  level  to  Start  recruit- 
ing and  developing  needed  ^oman  talent. 

The  study  clearly  shows  that  busitTBss  and  engineering  schools  are  - 
much  more  willing  to  accept  women  tehan' previoualy^  and  companies  have 
been  hiring  all  tlie  women  they  can  get  with  the  qualifications  they  seek. 
I'he  burden  is  j^ow  shifting  to  teachers  and  counselors  to  meet  the  needs. 
Whil^  job  opportunities  and  the  pay  gap  seem  to  be  closing  between  men 
and  women  college  grads,  this  Is  not  necessarily  true  in  the  rest  of  the 
/labor  market^ — where  women  continue  to  suffer  substant  ia'l  'discrimination 
both  in  Job  assignment  and  in  wages.    Womep  entering  the  work  f^orie  are 
exceeding  male  workers  by  substantial  number^.    "The  increase  of  men  in 
the  labor  force  went  from  43;6  million  to  1953  to  .54  million  in. 19  7  3.. 
The  Increase  of  women  in  the  labor  force  jumped^^^te^  15  million  In  the 
same  period  for  a  total  of  34.6  million  women  workers  in  1973  as  com- 
pared to  only  19.4  million  in  1953.     Today,  women  constitute  40  percent  « 
of  the  entire  work  force  in  America  as  compared  to  31  percent  in  1953,  i 
j   At  this  rate,  we  can  exp^pt  W6men  to  outnumber  men  in  the  U-  S.  labor, 
force  by  1990.  ' 


For  ever 
earns  on 


Vet,  while  women  ire  growing  in  ^umbers  they  are^  failing  in  pay. 
y  dollar  a  male  Worker  eat:ns,  a  worl^ng  Voman        t»he  average 
[ly  59  cents  —  down  from  64  tents  in  1957  ^  accou^^U-ag  to  U'-  S- 
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complex  problems.     We  cann^  solve  these  prokieni  by  reaffirming  the 
old  bromide -tiiat  "a  vicman' s  >iace  Is  In  the  home."     Industry  will  tell 
you:    without  hlr.  w^canno/  survive!     Industry  needs  these  women- 
and  will  need  them'evdn  more,  as  the  gap  between  men  and  women  In 
America's  population  continues  to  grow. 

Equally  Important,  women,  both  single  and  married,  need  the  Jobs, 
and  they  are  entering  the  labor  force  In  droves.     Belief  that  the  big 
increase  In  women  In  the  work  force  Is  an  ^off shoot  of  the  women  s  rights 
movement  Is  belied  iby  statistics.     Nor  are  they  working  fpr    mad,  money. 
Necessity  Is  the  cKlef  reason.     Nearly  two  thirds  Of  all  women  workers 
are  single,  divorced,  wodowed,  or  have  husbands  earning  less  than  $7,000 
per  year.     leaping  Inflation  has  forced  women  to  become  co-breadwlnners 
If  the  family  Is  to  survive. 

But  while  Industry  rifeeds  women  and  women  need  Jobs'  for .  survival, 
opportunities  for  better  paying  Jobs  continue  to  elude  women  more  than 
men.     And  women  continue  to  be  more  vulnerable  to  unemployment.    In  our 
present  slump,  unemployment  for  females  Is  48  percent  higher  than  that 
for  males.     This  tragic  discrimination  exlaHs  because  our  educational 
svstem~and  society  as  a  whole--ha6  failed  to  recognize  women  s  potential. 
The  Carnegie  Commission  on  Higher  Education  recently  described  women  as 
"the  largest  unused  supply  of  superior  Intelligence  In  the  United  States. 
Unfortunately,  by  the  time  women  reach  working  age  tkey  have  lost  confl-  . 
dence  ln> their  abilities. 

A  Task  Force  Report  on  "The  Potential  of  Girls"  prepared  by  the 
•  National  Organizatibn  of  Women  gives  ufl  some  shocking  findings  on  the 
genesis  of  these  negative  attitudes  which  eventually  lead  to  Job  discrim- 
ination.    The  Report  showed: 

1      A8  girls  progress  through  school,,  their  opinions  of  boys  become 
higher  and  correspondingly,  their  opinions  of  girls  become 
'    lower.     Girls  gradually  learn  that  boys  are  worth  more.  This 
pattern  follows  the  girl  into  the  world  of  work. 

2.  Although  women  make  better  high  school  grades  than  do  men, 
they  are  less  likely  to  believe  that  they  have  the  ability 
to  do  college  work. 

3.  Decline  in  cVeer  commitment  has  been  found  in  girls  of  \iigh 
school  age.     This  decline  was  related  to  their  feelings  that 
male  classmates  did  not  approve  of  intellect" In  women-  When 
they  finally  do  discover  they  must  get  a  job,  they  are  quali- 
fied olslj^^or  the  lowest  entry-level  Jobs-  | 

4.  Of  the  brightest  high  school  graduates  yKb  do  tuot'go  oti  qo 
college,   /5-90  percent  ail"e  women. 

b.     The  mallority  of  male  and  female  college  student^  feel  the  • 
charac|eristics  associated  with  ma.srulinity  are  more  valu- 
alUe  arid  more  socially  desirable  than  those  associated  with 
femininity. 
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These  attitudes  are  no     accident-     For  years  our  entire  educa- 
tional system  has  been  a  piA^^c^dovm  for  young  women  interested  in  develop- 
ing careers.     It  took  the  homV  economics  teacher  to  show  the  rest  of 
our  edi^^lonaU  community  how  young  women  were  being  sho^t-changed ,  and 
it  tool^^urrlculum  development  to  show  women  are  equal  to  men  in  job 
performance.     Still,  a  recent  complaint  filed  with  HEW  charges  that 
most  schools  are  giving  girls  a  very  poor  self  image--they  are 
pictured -^in  most  textbooks  as  passive,  dependent,  and  meek.  While^most 
math  books  portray  boys  as  the  biggest,  tallest,  the  smartest,  and, the 
most  innovative,  girls  customarily  are  pictured  watching  ot)  the  side- 
lines.    "By  the  tinfe  a  girl  reaches  high  school  she  believes  .that  it^'s 
her  job  to  watch  boys  doing  everything.     She  has  little  desire  to  re^ch 
out."     Hie  complaint  charges  that  most  science  textbooks  'show  girls 
doing  such  dpmestic  experiments  as  pulling  tke  f  lug  in  the 
sink  and  watching  the  water  go  down,  turning  on  the  styve  burner  and  | 
taking  put  the  ice  cubes  from  the  refrigerator. 


All  of  this  may  explain  why  women  continue  to  sii'ffer  curtailment 
of  job  opportunities  in  higher  paying  categories.     ITie  U.   S.»  Labor  % 
Department's  latest  figures  show  that  women  codprise  98  percent  of  all 
private  household  workers,   76  percent  of  all  clerical  workers,  6J  percent 
of  all  service  workers,  and  ,39  percent  of  all  factory  workers,  but  hold 
only  18  percent  of  managerial  positions  and  only  4  percent  of  super-, 
visory  jobs  in  the  skilled  crafts. 

But  there  is  hope.     The  P'air  Employment  Practices  Commission  has 
laid  down  some  strict  rules  on  j pb  discrimination  against  women.     You  ^ 
need  no  longer  prove  an  employer  has  antagonism  toward  women  workers 
or  discriminates  in  pay.     You  need  only  prove  that  a  "pattern  of 
practice"  exists — that  male  workers  receive  more  pay  for 'the  same  work 
than  women,,  or  that  only  men  are  being  hired,  despite  applications  from 
qualified  v^omen .     "Pattern  of  practice"  is  a  meaningful  formula.  Enforce- 
ment of  cnis  rule,   along  with^iore  meaningful  t  raining  opportunities  for- 
young womJn[  should  close  the  Q^reer  gap  between  male  and  female  workers. 

Industry  must  be  sensitive  to  these  changes.     For  it  is  in  their 
best  interests  to  prepare  women  for  skilled  jobs  to  meet  the  needs  of 
an  advanced  technological  society.     Government ,  too ,  must  be  sensitive 
to  d j-scr iminat ion  which  now  exists  towatd  career  women  in  the  Civil 
Service.     Perhaps  no  more  foolish  rule  was  ever  passed  by  Congress  than 
the  Whitten  Amendment,  which  prohibits  a  career  employee  from  being  pro- 
moted mp-re^  than  one  grade  at  a  time.     Because  "women  historically  have 
had  tj>e  lower-paying  jobs  in  government,  they  are  barred  from  being  pro- 
--rfioted  into  higher  sAjts — even  if   they  are  the  moat  qualified- 

Along  with  emerging  occupational  needs,  allternative  life  styles 
and  the  ct^anging  concept  ^f  the  family  are  creating  new  problems.  One 
of  the  newest  prAblema  ie  that  of  the  "  run-away-^-mother . "     Ten  years 
ago,  there  were  JOQ  run-av^ay-fathers  ^tor  every  one  run-away-mother . 
But  in  1973,  the  beet  staCistics  available  indicate  ther^  were  only 
14  more  fathers  who' abandotned  their  children  t^an  there  vfere  y-t^ 
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run- away-rmo there  in  the  entire  nation.     In  other  words,  child  abandon- 
ment now  Is  as  prevalent  among  mothers  as  among  fathers,^  and  the  nation 
Is  faced  with  an  unprecedented  crisis. 

Can  we  really  talk  about  wxfm^n  and  the  world  of  work  unless  we  * 
dee  the  whole  picture,  the  pluses  and  the  minuses?    I  spoke  of  the 
changing  work  force  and  run-away-moth^rs  as  a  minus,  but  we  also  have 
a  plus.     Men  are  assuming  ftiore  responsibilities  for  domestic  chores. 
Until  recently,  a  woman  has  had  to  clean  house,  cook  dinner,  and  tend 
jthte  children,  even  when  she  has  a  Job.     There  has  been  no  legal  recog- 
nition of  a  father's  responsibilities  during  childbirth,  but  now, 
employees  of  the  U.   S.. Labor  Department  have  collective  bargaining, 
agreements  which  allow  a  father  to  take  up  to  30  days  annual  leave—If 
h/has  such  time  comirg~or  30  days  leave  without  .pay,  to  meet  his 
fUUy  responsibilities  wMle  his  wife  Is  having  a  baby,   i  This  Is  »a  slgni:- 
fb^nt  change  In  attitude  toward  sharing  responsibility.  ^     '  ^ 

Women  top  long  have  been  deprived  of  their  full  rights  to  develop 
their  potential/    The  hlstory^of  American  women  Is  a  regrettable  example 
of  tradition  and  prejudice..    A  young  girl's  toys,  storybooks,  tames^  and 
treatment  by  adults  In  her  life  tend  to  lead  her  toward  passivity  and 
away  from  success  In  education  and  employment..   We  have  made  woman  a  sex  , 
object;  we  have  made  her  art  earth  mothftt;  we  have  made  her  a  helpmate. 
While  we  treated  her  as  a  sex  object,  we  criticized  her  for  '^not  having 
a  brain."    While  we  made  her  an  earth  mother,  we  castigated  her  for  not 
caring  about  the  real  world— the  business  ^orld.**    And  while  we  made. her 
a  helpmate,   forcing  her  to  sublimate  her  goals  for  ours,  we  all  too  often 
abandoned  her,  once  we  got  to  where  we  wfe re  going,  because    suddenly  she 
wasnrt  vltalj/zdynamic,  or  Interesting  anymore." 

4 

There  Is  nothing  wrong  with  attractiveness  In  the  female—or  In 
the  male      There  J.s  nothing  wrong  with' being  supportive,  helpful,  kind, 
and  gentle.  •  Men  should  have  these  characteristics.     Th^e  Is  nothing 
wrong  with  being  ambitious,  strong,  assertive,  objective.     They  are  good 
qualities  'for  women  to  have.     Old  sexual  stereotypes  mpst  go.  .  ITiese 
stereotypes  are  going..   They  are  golrv^  as  we  become  ijicreaslrfgly  a^,av& 
of  the  ways  In  which  we  have  In  our  homes.  In  our  schools,  and  lf»  the 
world  ot  work  Tlmlted  women^-and  men--ln  achieving  their  fi»llest  develop- 
ment as  pers6n8.'    We  must  help  expand  fhe  vocational  self-concept  6t 
young  persons.     We  must  help  expand  the  vocational  self-concept  of  young 
girls      Toys,  textbooks,  and  classroom  experiences  must  be. oriented 
toward  this  goal.     Parent  education  ^Iso  will  be  useful.     We  must  Increase 
opportunities  for  occupational  preparation  of  wdmen  In  a  wide  variety  of 
fields.     We  must  encourage  "and  recruit  women  to  take  advantage  of  expanded 
opportunities.     We  must  see  that  women  are  given  full  opportunity  In  the 
wotrld  of  work  tor  rdles  and  responsibilities  commensurate  with  their 
talents,  training,  and  a^cperlences .    And  we'wlll  havg  to  tainlmlze  the 
requirements  of  experience  In  some  occupational  situations  ^mtll  .such 
time  as  the  old  stereotypes  are  overcome.     In  ceVtaln  areas,  we  have  not 
considered  some  of, the  experiences  that  , might  have  made  advancement 
possible. 
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We  men  must  let  wdmen  know  that  we  appreciate  their  expanding 
Involvement  In  many  fields  of  endeavor.  Sex  mist  not  an  Impediment 
to  human  development.  It  will  be  a  beti^er  world  for  all  of  us  when 
both  boys  and  girls  are  free  to  grow,  learn,  develop,  and  become  all 
that  they  are  capable  of  becoming.  If  this  nation:  ija  to  qontlnue  to 
prosper,  educators  must  create  an  atmosphere  of  dignity  and  equality 
In  which  our  young  women  and  men  can  achieve  their  fullest  potential. 


4  4VM*i^^ 
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SHOULD  WOMEN  HAVE  EQUAL  EDUCATION 
AND  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES?* 

We  shall  not  cease  from  exploration,  and  the  end  of 
.     all  our  exploring  vlll  be  to  arrive  where  we  started  and 
know  Che  place  for  the  first  time. 

^  -T.  S.  Eliot 

Equality  for  women,  like  equality  for  minorities  and  the  poor  in  < 
our  society,  has  not  existed  in  either  education  or  employment.  Should 
women  have  equal  education  and  employment  opportunities?    Nol     Ours  has 
been  and  is  a  sexist,  racist,  (fla.aiat  society.     To  strive  for  equal 
education  and  empldyment  opportunities  without  considering  the  total  * 
character  of  the  society  that  perpetuates  this  condition  is  to  mistake 
the  issue  and  limit  the  actomplishment  of  even  tl^ese  moderate  goals. 
For  this  reason,  we^muat  pose  the  larger  question  of  whether  we  really 
want  to  share  equally  in  a  sexist,  racist,  clasalst,  materialiati^, 
amoral  society.* 

Aa  a  black  viewing  the  strugglea  of  the  past  ISngeneratlons ,  it 
has  become  clear  to  me  that  to  deal  only  with  education  and  employment  ^ 
is  to  fragment  «hat  la  the  much  larger  Issue-the  dignity  and  worth  of 
the  individual,  coupled  with  aelf-f ulf lllment  and  expr.sslon.     Much  of 
the  struggle  for  blacks  has  been  like  flailing  at  windmills  without 
ever  getting  to  the  root  causes,  and,  aa  a  consequence,  wa  have 
precious  little  to  show  for  the  effort  in  the  total  schema  of  "ociety.  , 
UntU  we  reorder  the  values  of  this  culture,,  we  ara  dealing  only  with 
symptoms,  not  causes.     Are  we,  aa  women  and  educators,  willing  ,to  settle 
fo/the  goal  of  equal  education  and  employment  opportunities?    Do  wa 
want  to  share  equally  in  a  corrupt  sodiety? 

Our  nation's  founding  documents  resound  with  ideals  to  "promote 
the  general  welfere,"  to  "aeeure  domestic  tranquUi^.'   to  guarantee 
"liberty,  equality  and  fraternity,"  and  to  instituEi^vernmente  of, 
by.  and  for  the,  people,"  with  "liberty  and  Justice  for>ll.      Yet,  we 
are  still  etruggllog  to  actualize  these  for  large  segmenNi^f  our 
society.     Our  original  beliefs  have  been  suspended,  and  ItTs  both  natural 
and  commonplace  to  regard  women,  low-income  persons,  and  minorities 
with  less  value  than  men.  the  affluent,  racial  and  cultural  majoritiea. 

We  must  be  fully  cognizant  of  the  mutuality  among  the  triumvirate 
of  sex.  color,  and  class  in  order  to  put  into  perspective  the  deeper 
rat>iification8  of  the  women's  rights  Issue.    Wa  are  all  products,  Indeed 


*Speech  delivered  by  Mrs.  Barbara  Lett  Simmons,  President.  BLS 
and  AsBOclates.   Irtc     Washington ,  D.  C.  ,  at'  the  Raglonal  Seminar/ 
Workshop  on  Women  in  the  World  of  Work. 
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victims,  of  our  acculturation  process.     We  have  been  conditioned  by 
the  home;  the  school;  church;  government  (federal,  state,  and  local); 
communities;  communications  media;  social,  civic,  professional,  and 
fraternal  organizations  and  affiliations,  to  name  but  a  fewc     All  these 
social  institutions  have  contributed  to  what  we  think,  feel,  and 
believe.     Our  heritage  from  Western  culture  and  civilization  is  imbedded 
in  the  mores  and  values  which  have  been  passed  .on  to  us.     It  is  the 
transmission  if  these  that  shapes  our 'Ideas  'and  notions,  our  definition 
of  success,  what  is  right  and  wrong,  acceptable  and  unacceptable, 
appropriate  and  inappropriate  behavior. 

Very  early  in  life  we  were  informed,  reiuformed,  and  admonished 
that  certain  behaviorisms,  activities,  feelings,  and  responses  carried 
a  sex  label.     Sex  roles  are  learned  very  early  by  children,  probably 
before  they  are  18  months  old.     They  learn  these  roles  through, rela- 
tively simple  patterns,  that  most  of  us  take  for  granted.     We  throw 
boy  babies  up  in  the  air  and  roughhouse  with  them.    We  coo  over  girl 
babies  and  handle  them  delicately.    'We  choose  sex~related  colors, 
clothing,  and  tqys  for  our  children.     We  encourage  energetic,  physical 
activities  for  our  sons,  and  we  expect  daughters  to  be  quieter  and  more 
docile.       We  are  disappointed  when  there  is  no  male  child  to  carry  on 
the  family  name.     It  takes  very  little  time  for  Our  sexual  identities 
to  be  firmly    established  in  the  home.     Later,  the  school'  curriculum  is 
part  of  the  subtle,  but  sure  process  for  enforcing  and  reinforcing 
acceptable  and  unacceptable  career  aspirations  based  on  sex,     A  pejt- 
fectly  bright  little  gir-1  may  aspire  to  be  a  nurse,  while  her  dull  male 
playmate  may  fantasize^  about  becoming  a  doctor,  great  scientist,  or 
President  of  the  country  without  being  challenged. 

Human  attitudes  and  prejudices  support  subtle  forms  of  discrimina- 
tion, often  di^icult  to  detect  or  deal  with,  because  of  their  elusive- 
ness,  but  real  nonetheless*     Examples  are: 

1.  The  admitted  disicomfort  that  some  people  feel  working  under 
the  supervision  of  a-  woman 

2.  Latent  sexual  attitudes  that  inhibit  transfer  fromVbedroom 
to  board  room  , 

3      The  belief  that  a  woman's  natural  biological  function  is  to 
stay  home  to  become  housewife  and  child  rearer 

4.     The  popular  fallacy  that  women  are  less  stable  and  less  Compe- 
tent . 

An  object  lesson  in  low-key,  female  rip-off  occurred  during  the 
CBS  telecasting  of  the-  first  session  of  the  Democratic  National  CoVi- 
vention  in  Miami.     Women  in  general,  and  Gloria  Steinem  in  particular, 
were  neatly  and  surreptitiously  shoved  aside  during  Gloria  Steinem*  s 
floor  interview.     Alan  Kriegsman,  in  his  Washington  Post  column, 
"Bias  in  the  Boock?"  reported:  — 
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The  weapons  of  opponents  to  women's  equality  are  so 
^    insidious  and  subtle  that  what  ma:le  chauvinism  cannot 
achieve  by  exclusion  or  suppression  It  manages  very 
easily  with  a  simple  smirk»  condescending  witticism, 
the  "tolerant"  grin,  the  snide  wink.     These  tactics 
^any  men  have  learned  to  use  to  fend  off  the  necessity 
treating  women  as  people,  as  equals* 

This  type  of  put^-down  Is  all  the  more  mean  for  being 
unconscious.     The  worst  kind  of  bias,  and  the  hardest  to 
root  out,  Is  the  kind  tha;t  Is  blind  to  Its  own  existence. 

Many  of  the  myths  and  stereotypes  about  women  as  a  class  are 
similar  to  those  about  black  people  as  a  class  and  are  equally  as 
Invalid.     Yet,  there  are  those  who  refuse  to  admit  the  analogy  of 
discrimination  by  sex  and  by  race.     If  they  did,  they  would  have  to 
acknowledge  the  existence  of  an  all-pervadihg  put-down  of  one  group  by 
another  and  that  this  put-down  Is  the  ultimate  debasement  of  our  humanity* 
Those  who  have  been  victimized  must  be  aware  of  the  systematic  rationali- 
zations used  for  Institutionalizing  inequality  In  our  culture*     And  those 
who  are  Its  perpetrators,  those  whose  very  ego  fulfillment  flows  out  of 
the  ego  damage  they  Inflict ,  those  who  profit  from  the  denigration  of 
others  must  be  made  to  recognize  their-  own  victimization,'  for  they  are 
Indeed  less  than  whole.     Available  findings  that  evidence  how  real  the 
discrimination  Is  against  women  In  the  world  of  work  Include: 

'    1.     Political  Career  Gap 

No  woman  Senator 

16  women  in  the  House  _ 

69  women  Mayors;  and 

441  women  in  State  Legislatures 

2.     Professional  Gap 

Women  constitute: 
''1%  of  Federal  Judges; 

1%  of  Engineers; 
. 3%  of  Lawyers ; 

7%  of  Physicians; 

9%  of  Scientists;  and 

19%  of  College  Teachers  (as  opposed  to  30% 
30  years  ago) 

The  stinging  reality  of  statistical  findings  graphically  Illus- 
trates women's  long-standing  status  as  subordinates*     The  preferred 
perception  held  by  our. subordinates  Is  that  women  are  unable   to  make 
major  economic,  political,  or  social  decisions;  that  women  are  not 
capable  of  serious  artistic  or  creative  contributions  other  than  repro- 
duction; and  that  we  risk  mental  derangement,  emotional  Imbalance,  or 
loss  of  "femininity"  should  we  elect  a  profession  that  puts  us *in  compe-, 
tition  with  men.    T7e  risk  the  acquisition  of  the  "crazy"  label  should  we 
fashion  for  ourselves  a  life  as  something  other  than  an  appendage  to 
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some  man.    Honest  analysis  of  Western  civilization,  the  Puritan  ethicv 
and  Victorian  hypocrisy  of  ''lad>hood,"  and  the  rigid  ascription  of 
roles  to  males  and  females  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  our  culture 
has  created  carefully  and  made  sacrosanct  our  inequitabl.j^  life  style. 
Males  as  well  as  females  are  victims  in  this • ethnocracy* 

How  much  blame  should  be  placed  on  public  education?    A  sub- 
stantial-portion, although  it  is  true,  that  schools  reflect  the  society 
they  serve.     Indeed,  schools  function  to  reinforce  the  sexual  stereo- 
types that  children  have  been  taught  by  their  parents,  friends,  and 
the  mass  culture.     It  is  also  understandable  that  sexual  stereotypes 
demeaning  to  women  are  also  perpetuated  by  mothers  and  other  women  as 
well  as  fathers,  male  teachers  in  elementary  and  high  schools,  and  the 
many  male  administrators  at  the  top  of  the  educational  hierarchy. 

The  Constitution,  which  blueprinted  our  national  origin,  did  not 
speak  of  education.     Therefore,  it  became  necessary  to  interpr^  the 
general  welfare  clause  as  encompassing  education  before  (snacting  the 
first  piece  of  federal  legislation  in  the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787, 
which  stated  that  "schools  and  education  shall  forever  be  encouraged." 
This  was  the  initial,  natl(^nal  endorsement  in  our  country  of  the  "free 
and  public"  educatioii  concept.     Our  earlier  educational  institutions  " 
were  private,  designed  primarily  to  prepare  the  sons  of  the  landed 
gentry  for  the  clergy,  the  teaching  profession,  and  positions  of  power. 
Nearly  a  century  later,  the  Morrill  Act,  reflecting  th6  transition  of 
America  from  an  agrarian  to  an  industrial  economy,  established  the  land- 
grant  schools.     The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  1917,  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  first  Vocational  Education  Act,  came  about  in  response  to  the  man- 
power needs  of  business  and  financial  interests*     It  was  they  who. 
determined  the  extent,  quality,  and  student  composition  of  vocational 
education  programs,'  It  was  not  until  Sputnik  ascended  in  1957  that  our 
legislators  again  addressed  themselves  to  educational  issues  by  hastily 
passing  the  National  Defense  and  Education  Act  in  1958/    More  pieces  of 
education  legislation  have  been  enacted  in  the  past  decade  than  in  the 
previous  19  decades—in  1962,  MDTA;  in  1963,  the  Vocational  Education 
Act;  in'l965,  ESEA  and  the  Higher  Education  Act;  in  1968,  both  MDT  and 
Vocational  Education  Acts  were  amended;  and  in  June,  1972,  the  Educa- 
tion Amendments  Act  affected  six  earlier  pieces  of  legislation.  In 
1964,  the  Civil  Rights  Act  was  passed  with  Title  VII  including  women 
by  prohibiting  discrimination  in  employment  bas^d  on  sex.  Currently, 
we  are  on  the  threshold  of  passing  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  with 
only  five  more  states  needed  for  ratification. 

This  brief  historical  sketch  reveals  that  forne^fely  two  cen- 
turies education  has  been,  basically,  a  "selecting  In'?* p'rocess .  Yet, 
we  continue  "counseling  out"  female  students  in  btiif  Schools  from  the 
free  pursuits  of  their  career  interests  and  aptitudes.     Even  the  articu- 
lated value  of  seeking  one's  full  educational  potential  is,  for  women, 
essentially  hollow,,  for  always  just  below  the  surface,  if  not  ppenly 
expressed,  is  the  higher  expectation  and  priority  for  the  girl  to 
marry  ultimately.     Marriage  is  viewed  as  her  passport  to  the  comfort- 
able life,  and  a  girl  is  rarely  encouraged  to  take  the  unconventional 
and  risky  course  of  becoming  a  serious,  productive  working  person  in 
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her  own  right.     The  contradictory  message  that  a  girl  gets  from  society 
as  well  as  her  parents  is  that  if  she  is  too  smart,  too  independent, 
and,  above  all,  too  serious  about  her  work,  she  is  unfeminiue  and  will 
never  get  married ,  being  thereby  consigned^to  something  less  than-  ful- 
fillment of  her  prescribed  role. 

Vivian  Gomick,,  in  her  article,  *'Why  Women  Fear  Success,*'  which 
appeared  in  the  Spring,  1972,  iasue  of  Ms.,  cites  ample  evidence  to 
buttress  the  thesis  that  girls  opt  for  shortchanging  their  academic 
achievement  in  order  .to  *'keep  the  faith"  with  the  culture.     Similarly,  J 
this  acculturation  process  pushes  male  students  dowi  the  trail  of 
traditional,  male-labeled  occupations  and  professions.    When  we  con- 
sider the  level  of  prestige  existing  between  academic  and  career  educa- 
tion, the  disparity  which  is  endorsed  by  our  culture  and  reinforced  by 
our  government  through  the  appropriation  differential  further  suggests 
the  depths  of  the  elitist  subscription  that  pervades  our  society.  Para- 
doxically, our  leadership  in  the  international  family  of  nations  is 
based  on  our  technological  know-how.     Yet,  since  Gutenberg  invented  the 
printing  press,  we  continue  to  worship  at  the  shrine  of  the  literary 
skills  and  accord  a  higher  value  to  those  who  possess  them.     Those  who 
build,  create,  fix,  and  do  are  made  to  feel  less  worthy  than  those  who 
compute  and  communicate. 

Men  have  to  develop  the  heart  to  realize  that  women  who  are 
passionate  about  their  position  and  direction  are  not  preparing  to  sub- 
ordinate men>     Rather,  thfey  av?  preparing  for  honesty,  for  analysis — 
and  for  proselytizing  the  submergence  of  marhood  and  womanhood  into 
humanhood.     If  the  special  sensitivities  we  possess  are  going  to  be 
used  to  build  a  more  equitable  society,  we  educators  must  begin  to 
examine  the  system  in  which  we  work.     We  should  join  with  like-minded 
colleagues  to  draft  a  blueprint  of  those  alternative  approaches  which 

will  fully  utilize  all  our  human  resources.' 

t  I. 

One  route  lies  through  the  analysis  of  textbooks  and  attitudes. 
So  long  as  those  responsible'f or  the  education  of  our  young  believe  in 
sexual  stereotypes  as  givens',  rather  than  hypothetical  constructs  that 
a  patriarchal  society  has  established  as  desired  norms,  the  present  condi- 
tion of  women  will  continue.     These-  belief s  are  transmitted  through 
literature  and  history  books  or  other  media  as  well  ,as  institutionalized 
practices.     School  systems  can  and  should  begin  to  encourage  new  curricu- 
lum developments  and  attitudes,  especially  in  the  vocational-technical 
career  development  area,  in  literature,  and  social  studies.     Changes  in 
curricula  should  occur  at  both  the  elementary  and  secondary  level,  and 
these  changes  depend  on  teacher  education — requiring  teachers  to  analyze 
the  texts  they  use  and  tHfeir  own  assumptions  and  attitudes.     The  images 
we  pick  up  consciously  or  unconsciously  significantly  control  our  sense 
of  identity,  and  our  identity — our  sense  of  ourselves  as  potJerful  or  ^ 
powerless— in  turn  controls  our  behavior.  '  \ 

Will  public  education  begin  to  change  the  images  of  women  in  testts 
and  the  lives  of  women  students  in  school?    It  is  anticipated  that  indi- 
vidual teachers  will  alter  their  courses  and  texts  and  grow  more  sensitive 
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to  stereotyped  expectations  and  behavior  in  the  classroom.  However, 
no  larger,  more  inclusive  reforms  are  visible:     no  remedial  programs 
for  counselors,  no  major  efforts  to  "de-stereotype"  vocational  pro- 
grams or  kindergarten  classrooms,  and  no  major  centers  for  curriculum 
reform.  .        .  .  '  . 

The  capacity  exists  for  our  nation  to  incorporate  change.  -  The 
story  of  our  sophisticated  scientific  technology  and  the  "accelerative 
thrust,"  which  Toffler  writes  of  in  his  book,  Future  Shock,  validates 
this  point  and  expands  on  "the  speed  with  which  such  incorporation  can 
be  accomplished.     In  fact,  Toffler  suggests  that  f.daptability  of  insti-- 
tutions  and  individuals  will  become  a  necessary  survival  skill,  and 
with  adaptability  will  come  personal  and  institutional  growth  as  well 
as  a  new  sense  of  mastery  over  our  own  destinies.     This  will  to  change 
must  be  awakened,  challenged,  and  channelled  if  institutions  are  to  keep 
pace  with  serving  the  needs  of  the  individual.     If  we  refuse  to  accept 
and  encourage  change,  America  will  become  a  well-appointed  prison.     A  ' 
prison  is  still  a  priiion,  and  a  healthy  prisoner  who  Uses  his  time  to 
good  advantage  is  Sicill  a  prisoner.     Only  through  affirming  and  actualiz- 
ing our  human  dignity  and  worth,  individually  and  collectively,  can  we  , 
transcend  irrational  syndromes  and  shed  our  myopia  with  respect  to 
sexual  inequities.     Not  until  we  can  view  our  roles  as  human  roles, 
joining  together  our  aggregate  talents,  information ,  knowledge ,  and  ideas 
with  the  conmonality  of  a  deep  abiding  subscription  to  the  dignity,  worth, 
and'  self-fulfillment  of  each  without  regard  for  arbitrary  factors,  of  sex, 
race,  and  economic  affluence,  will  it  be  possible  for  men  of  America  to 
say  to  women  of  America,     "I'm  0,K, — You're  O.K." 

If  women  stopped  colluding  as  willing  slaves  in  the  divisior.  of 
labor  that  now  exists,  men  would  be  forced  to  begin  to  work  with  them 
in  changing  the  process  that  creates  this  division.     If  women  would 
stop  suppressing  their  curiosity  and  ambition,  men  would  stop  suppress- 
ing their  own  emotions  .and  humaneness.     We  could  count,  then,  on  the 
moral  support  of  intelligent  male  and  female  citizens  everywhere  to 
help  rid  our  nation  of  the  vestigial  hang-ups  that  stand  in  the  way  of 
genuine  equality  or  opportunity.     Black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  and  white 
people  of  America  would'say  to  each  other,  "I'm  O.K. — You're  O.K." 
Educators  of  America,  classical  academicians,  and  vocational-technical 
and  career  educators 'of  Airiiirica  could  join  hands  and  "agree ,  "I'm  O.K, — 
You're  O.K." 

The  resources  exist  in  our'nation.     The  will  to  change  must  and. 
does  exist^    It  requires  the  mature,  balanced  courage  of  women  in 
general,  and  career  educators  (male  and  female)   in  particular,  to 
move  with  vigor  into  a  leadership  role,  setting  new  directions,  design- 
ing and  implementing  models  in  our  schools  to  demonstrate,  perpetuate, 
and  exemplify  our  nation's  integrity  by  their  example-     A  new  set  of 
values— stressing  a  collective  consciousness  as  opposed  to  the  old  "I," 
"me,"  "mine"  syndrome— must  prevail.  A  true  republic  "of,' by,  and  for 
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the  people,"  which  ''promotes  the  general  welfare"  through  a  chan^^^g 
innovative  educational  system  would  realize  "liberty  and  justice  fc 
all,"  confirming  the  dignity  and  worth  of  every  individual.     This  st 
of  affairs  would  take  our  historical  documents  from  beneath  the  plexi- 
glass in  the  Archives  and  breathe  life  into  them,  making  America  a 
democracy.  ^ 
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TOMEN:     FROM  DOLLS  10  DEGREES 
TO  DISILLUSION*'^ 


There  is  a  central  question  that  male  colieagiies  and  friends 
often  ask,  and  I'm  sure  it  is  sometimes  asked  by  women  as  well.  They 
ask:     "Why  all  of  a  sudden  are  women  becoming  active?"     "Why  is  there 
a  strong  women's  movement  NQW?"     Indeed,  why  is  there  an  organization 
of  women  by  the  same  name? 

^Surely  up  to  now,  everything  has  not  been  "O.K."  for  wonienr 
Nor  is  the  push  for  women'^  equality  just  beginning.     It  seems  to  have 
had  its  beginnings  in  413  B,C.  when  Lysistrata  organized  a  sex  strike 
among  Athenian  women.     Said  she: 

It  should  not  prejudice  my  voice  that  I'm, not  born  a  man 
if  I  say  something  advantageous""  to  the  present  situation. 
For  I'm  taxed  too,  and  as  a  toll  provide  men  for  the  nation, 
while,  miserable  gray-beards,  you.   .    ,    .  make  our  lives  and 
persons  hazardous  by  some  imbecile  mistake. 

— Aristophanes  in  Lysistrata 

In  this  country,   the  struggle  for  women's  rights  is  thought  to  have  begun 
in  1848  when  the  first  convention  of  record  in  the  world  devoted  to  the 
discussion  of  women ' s  •  rights  met  in  Seneca  Falls,  New  York.     The  early  • 
feminists  achieved  their  alms  in  1920  when  wom^n  finally  got  the  vote 
in  the  United  States.-^    But  now  there  is  a  resurgent  movement  by  women 
to  effect  changes,  in  tvjo  primary  areas:     education  and  emplt>yment. 
And  the  movement  is  not  limited  to  this  country.     It  is  also  taking 
place  in  Vietnam,  China,  Russia,  Cuba,  Algeria.     And  we  wo^ald  do  well, 
as  my  friends  and  colleagues  have  done,  to  ask  why. 

There  are  several  reasons  to  be  posited  why  the  drive  for  women's 
rights  is  recurring. 

First,  it  is  altogether  appropriate  to  make  the  analogy  between 
the  women's  movement  and  the  black  movement  *     Very  siri$>]ly,  women  as  a 
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group — and  non-biack  minority  groups — took  their  cue  trom  the  actions 
of  a  whole  race  of  people  who  had  been  pushed  up  against  the  wall  for 
centuries  and  then  suddenly  said,  "No  more."     Certainly,  that  issue 
is  not  resolved  either,  but  no  one  may  argue  that  major  changes  have 
not  been  eftected.     Blacks  came  to  a  new  awareness,  and  so  have  women. 

Secondly,  for  so'  long,  both  black  and  white,  male  and  female, 
rich  and  poor  have  heard  the  magic  phrase,  "Education  is  the  key." 
So  we  have  sought  increased  education,     As  a  result,  the  level  of 
education  attained  by  women  has  risen  steadily  since  the  early  1900's» 
Our  high  schools  were  turning  out  one-half  million  female  graduates- 
aiinually  in  the  50' s,  one  million  a  year  in  the  60' s,  and  now,  mere 
than  one  and  one~half  milljon  young  women  graduate  from  high'  school 
t^ach  year.     Just' prior  to  the  70's,  nearly  300,000  women  earned  bache- 
if.f'H  -tad  first  professional  degrees,  more  than  60,000  master's  degrees, 
ax\d  in  the  eight-year  period  culminating  in  1968,  women  earned  a<^me 
3,000  doctorates,   triple  that  of  the  pre'vious  30-year  period,^  J 

T\\e  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  there  is  a  direct 

relationship' between  the  educational  attainment  of  women  and  their 
labor  force  participation.     The  more  education  a  woman  has,  the  more 
likely  she  will  be  in  paid  employment.     In  the  most  recent  figures 
released  by  the  Labor  Department,  more  than  half  of  the  female  high 
school,  graduates  were  employed  or  looking  for  work,  and  60  percent  of 
women  with  four  years  of  college  were  in  the  same  position.     Of  women 
who  had  completed  five  years  or  more  of  college,  more  than  75  percent 
were  in  the  labor  force. 

In  short,  we  have  put  the  education  key  into  a  lot  of  hands,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so,  as  more  woman  strive  to  improve  their  lives  and 
to  seek  a  better  world  for  their  children  and  others.     Women  are  just 
beginning  to  gain  the  support  of  numbers  that  will  strengthen  their 
demand  that  the  key  unlock  the  doors  of  opportunity  they  ftAve  heard 
so  much  about.     Much  has  been  invested,  and  women  are  expectitig  tliat 
investment  to  pay  off,  -  ■  ,  - 

A  third  reason  for  the  rebirth  of  the  women's  movement,  especially 
vis-a-vis  the  employment  question,  was  the  high  demand  for  labor  during  . 
the  60' s  "and  the  changing  nature  of  the  structure  of  occupations." 


*"^VJomen's  Bureau.     "Trends  in  Educational  Attainment  of  Women." 
V/ashington:     U,   Sr   Department  of  Labor,  1969,  pp.  l-iO« 

'^Ibid.j  pp.   lU-il,  based  on  projections  from  the  reports 
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The  percentage  of  heavy  muscle  j^fes.   .   .  is  going  down,'*  according 
to  one  Census  Bureau  official.     ''We  Vare  moving  frdm  a  muscle  economy 
to  a  machine /service  economy,   .   o  Of  all  service  workers,  women 

constituted  61  percent.     "Opportunities,"  the  official  predicts, 
"are  increasing/'^ 

Another  contributing  factor  is  the  Pill.     Quoting  from  Maggie 
Savoy,  writing  in  the  Los  Angelas  Times,  "Times  have  changed.     Eqono- ' 
mics  have  changed-.     The  Pill  is  here.     That  is  why;  50  years  after  men 
finally  gave  us  the  vote,  the  movement  bursts  open  ajgain."5  what 
Ms.  Savoy  is  suggesting  is  that  along  with  chronological  and  concomitant 
economic  changes,  new  birth  control  methods  and  devices  have  freed  a 
great  many  women  from  the  home.     They  are  freer  to  discover  civic, 
social*  or  professional  areas  that  may  inte'test  them,  or  perhaps,  t^  . 
pursue  long-awaited  goals  and  ambitions . that  lead  to  self- actualization. 
That  is  why  when  /Ms.  Savoy  posits  the  four  basic  demands  of  women  as  she 
sees  them,  they  include:     free  24-hour  child  care  centers;  free  abortion 
on  demand;  complete  equality  for  women  in  employment,  advancement,  and 
opport^mity;  and  complete  equality  for  women  in  education. 

The  last'  reason  that  I  will  offer  .is  women's  growing  awareness 
of  their  sociai  predicament.     Women  now  find  themselves  comprising  53 
;percent»'  of  the  population  and  40  percent  of  the  labor  force— but  they 
have  0  percent  of  the  real  power.     This  situation  is  a  fundamental 
dilemma,  and /it  is  the  reason  why  I  have  titled  this  speech  "from  Dolls 
to  Degrees  -f  to  Disillusion."    A  study  by  Stevenson  Smith  found  that 
although  gi^ls  make  consistently  better  grades  than  boys  until  late 
high  school^  their  opinion  of  themselves^ grows  progressively  worse  with 
age,  and  ttieir  opinion  of  btrys^and  their  abilities  grows  more  favorable. 
On  the  oth^/^an^,  "b^oys  have  an  increasingly  better  opinion  of  themselves 
as  they  g^ow  older,  and  a  lower  opinion  of  girls «    ,  * 

Ai^thpr  Jo  Freenjan  tells  us  that  during  high  school,  girls'  per- 
formance/in  class  and  on  ability- tests' begins  to  decline,  sometimes 
drastically.  Although  well  over  half  of  all  high  school  graduates  are 
girls,  siLgnificantly  less  than  half  of  all  college  students  are  girls. 
"Presumably,"  ^ays  Jo  Freeman,  "this. should  mean  that  a  higher  percent- 
age of  the  better  female  students  go  on  to  higher  eaucation,  but  their 
performance  vis-a-vis  boys'  continues  to  declinec"^  - 


4  "  -  ^-^  ■ 

Jack^ Rosenthal,  "For  Women,  A  Decade  of  Widening  Horizons," 
New  York  Times,  April  11,   1971,  p.  1.  j 

^Maggie  Savoy  "Man's  Primer  to  Womlib,"  Los  Angeles  Times, 
November  1970,  p.  El. 

6  ,     ^  .  . 

Jo    Freeman,     Roles  Women  Play:     Readings  Toward  Women's 
Liberation,"  in  Women  and  Society,  Diana  Reische,  ed.     New  York:  The 
H.  W.  Wilson  Co.,  1972,' p.  119. 

-  7  ' 
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^Irls  start  off  better  and  end  up  worse,  and  the  change  occurs 
at  a  significant  point  in  time,  Ms.   Freeman  observed,     "It  occurs  when 
\heir  status  changes ,  or  to  be  more  precise,  when  girls  become  Aware 
of  what  their  adult  status  is  supposed  to  be*     It  is  during  adolescence 
that  peer  gt'oup  pressures  to  be  'feminine'  and  'masculine'  become  more 
tiarrow/^^    Beatrice  Lipiriski,  in  her  study  of  Sex  Role  Conflict  and 
Achievement  Motivation-  in  college  women,  demonstrated  that  thematic 
pictures  sh'owing  males  as  central  characters  elicited  significantly 
more  achievement  imagery  f rom  Jthese  college  women  than  did  pictures 
of  their  own  sex-^    Freeman  continues:     "When  we  move  to  something  as 
intangible  as  sex-role  behavior  and  to  social  sanctions  far  greater  ,than 
the  displeasure  of  a  group  of  unknown  experimental  stooges,  we  can  getX 
an  idea  6£  how  stifling  social  expectations  can  be.     "it  is  not  surpris- 
ing "in  light  of  our  cultural  norm  that  a  girl  should  not  appear  too 
smart  or  surpass  boys  in^anything,  that  those  pressures  to  conform',  so 
ptBvalfcint  in  adolescence,  should  prompt  girls  to  believe  that  the 
development  of  their  minds  will  have  only  negative  results. 

Philip  Goldberg,  reporting  in  Trans  Action  Magazine,  gave  college 
girls  sets  of  booklets  containing  six  identical  professional  articles  in 
traditional  male,  f^m^le,  and  n'eutral  fields.     The  articles  were  identi- 
cal, but;  the  names  of  the  authors  were  not.     They  'ncluded  three  articles 
by  men  and  three  by  women.    .When  the  students  rated  tWe  artidslea.  on 
valu'e,  persuasiveness  and  profundity,  style  and  competence,  the  male* 
authors  fared  better  in  every  field,  including  such  "feminine"  areas  as 
art  history  and  dietetics. -^"^ 

Poor  self-concept  and  denigration  of  pther  females  as  noted  by 
these  studies  is  to  be  expected.     Such  traits  even  have  an  effect  on 
supposedly  ur^changeable  IQ  scores.     "Corresponding  with  the  driva  for 
social  acceptance,"  says  Freeman,  "girls'  IQ's  drop  below  those  of  boys 
during  high  school,"  rise . slightly  in  college,  "and  go  into  a  steady*  \ 
and  consistent  decline"  if  they  become  full-time  housev^ivesr  The 
distortions  become  so  gre^t  that  Goldberg  says  by  the  time  girls  reach 
college,  they  are  prejudiced  against  women  and  refuse  to  recognize  them 
^as  equals  of  male  colleagues.  ^   "      '  ,  t 

.  It  is  striking,  and  therefore  worth  noting,  that  the  combination 
of  group  self-hate  and  the  distorted  perceptions  that  justify  such  hate 
are  also  traits  often  said  to  be  common  of  minority  groups.     The  dis- 
covery of  this  patter^  by  Kenneth  and  Mamie  Clark  among  black  children 


9 

Ibid, 
'"ibid. 

•■-^Ibid,  ,  p.  120 
^■^Ibid,  ,  p.  122. 
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in  segregated  schools  contributed  to  the  1954  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  outlawed  such  schools.     Further,  these  traits — typical,  if  you ' 
will,  of  the  "feminine"  stereotype — have  beer  found  in  the  Indians  ' 
under  British  rule,  the  Algerians  under  French  rule,  and  in  Black 
Americans,     Indeed,  there  s^fms  to  be  a  strong  and  positive  corre- 
lation between  beiag  female  and  experiencing  deprivation  of  status- 


Former  Director  of  the  Women's  Bureau  Elizabeth  Koont2  reports 
on  the  case  of  a  13-year--old  Brooklyn  girl  who  had  to  threaten  court 
action  to  be  acJmitted  to  aa/all-male  high  school  in  order  to  get  the 
sjjiientific  education  to  f infill  the  promise  of  a  brilliant  record, 
"The  further  such  a.  brilliant  girl  goes  up  the  academic  ladder,"  says 
the  former  director,  "the  more  difficult"  it  will  become  for  her.^^  ^ 
Nearly  one-half  million  girls  enter  college  each  fall ,  completely 
Indoctrinated  by  parents,  peers,  and  high  school  counselors,  completely 
indoctrinated  by' television,  movies,  and  advertising,  and  perhaps  most 
import^tly,'  from  personal  observation  of  the  people  wi-th  whom  they  have 
bad  contact.     Only,  the  raije,  only  the  unusual  girl  faces  this  situation 
without  a  gut-level  conviction  that  she  is  restricted  or  limited 
somefiow—intellectually,  Sjocially,  emotionally. 

I  remember  enterinrg  2ollege  as  a  fired-up,  studious  undergraduat^ 
giving  the  appearance  of  meeting  the  competition  head-on*     But  all  the  / 
time  my  'real  attitude  Was  that  I  could  rlever  hope-^to  be  better-  than  mo^t 
of  the  boys  in  my  class,  and'so  I  would  strive^o  be  the  best  girl  in  1 
my  class.     I  agree  with  Doris  Pullen  when  she  says  colleges  do  little 
or  nothing  to  dissuade  girls  that  they  -are  not  limited.     It  was  revealed 
not  long  ago^hat  the  Department  of  Sociology-- an  area  considered  to  b^ 
equally  open  for  men  and  women — in  a  major  mid-western  university  had 
awarded^  fellowships  over  time  at  the  rate  of  6-to-l  in  favor  of  men- 
Consider  the  departuient  that  I  am  in  at  Michigan  State  University. 
Of  37  doctoral  students  admitted-  to  the  program* this  fall,  six  are  women, 
a  decrease  of  three  from  the  previous  year  when  nine  were  admitted  out. 
of  an  incoming  class  of  20.     In  that  same ^ department ,  a  rather  insidious 
p-Vactice  of  peer  evaluations  was  conducted.  '  Out  of  only  three  students 
who  had  a  straight  4.0  average  'during  their  first  term,  one  was  a 
femaje  (not  I).     She  Jiad  had  brilliant  reports  from  students  pa  her 
teaching,  and  her  academic  competence  was  above  question.     YeT  on  'he 
peer  evaluations,  gauging  such  things  as  teaching  ability  and  academic 
competence,  she  was  ranl<;,ed -very 'near  the  bottom  of  the  list.     How  demor- 
alizing to  a  21-year-old  jwoman  who  has  the  ''aspirations  and  the  ability 
to  become  a  brilliant  gocial^^scientist !     Let  ub  hop^e  the  damage  is  not 
irreparable.     But  perhaps  we  should.be  thankful  she  was  even  admitted 
at  all.     According  to  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education,  women  do  well  on 
entrance  examinations  in  many  fields,  includi?hg-a^w..And  medicine,  but 
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But  how  wiH  our  yoxing  .^uwiai  scientist  feel  when  she  tmds  out 
t.hat  in  Chat  same  sociology  department  theVe  have  been  four  tenured 
women  in  81  years?     Ot ,  when  itV  takes  a' woman  Ph.D.  an  average  of  nine  . 
y£-ars  to  achieve  the  rank  of  associate  professor,  and  for  men  an  average 
of  three  years?     How  wiTl  she  feel  when  she  finds  she  may  earn  'less  than 
a  man  with  an  undergraduate  degree.'    How  will  she  react  when  she  finds 
that   the  belief  still '-exists  that  male    taculty  enhance  status  and  pres- 
tige?    Shf.  might  believe  -it  herself,  since,,  as  Pu  lieu  says,  the  belief  is 
"t  ragically  underscored  by  the   .    .    /  precol^lege  .social  conditioning^  and 
then  by  ,    .    .   classroom  observations .  "^^     if  ^she  goes  into  prJ,va.,e     _  . 
■  tj.d'.st  j  7,  how  will  she  feel  knowing""that  t>ie  women  in  professional  and — 
tc   iaii  al    jobP  have  been  increasing ,  sharply .     but  the  rate  oi  pay  has 
remained  near.y  constaj»t  for  tV^em,  with  less  than  three  percent  of 
fuUy  employed  women  "managing  to  surpass  the  $10,000  a  year  mark,  while 
■JH  percent  of  her  male  workers  accomplish'  that  feat?     As  Maggie  Savoy  so 
tersely  comments:     "Our  brains  l^eigh  the  same;  it's  our  paychecks  that 
are  slim  and  ladylike  "     And,  I  would  add  td  that,  our  opportunities. 

If  these  are  the  prospects,  why  get  an  education?     1  know  why  1 
have' done  it,  and  why  for  several  years  I  worked  as  a  public  affairs 
reporter  for  a  major  daily  newspaper— k  job  in  which  male  colleagues' 
either  told  me  or  iti  other  ways  indicated  that  it  was  sheer  anathema  to 
them  for  me  to  hold'a  position  equal  to  them.     1  can  best  illustrate  my 
leasons  by  recalling  a  television  commerical  I  saw  a  few  days  ago.  As 
part  of  this  cormercia-l f  or  a  leading  headache  remedy,  a  Victorian 
father  says  to  his  weeping  daughter:    /College,  no!     Education  he 
admonishes;  "only  puts  foolish  ideas  in'to  a  girl's  head.       If  education 
means  improving  my  life  through  discovering  rich  and  diverse  areas  of 
knov/ledpe,  if  education  means  helping  me  to  cope  in  an  increasingly 
complex  world,   if  it  means  being  independent,  and  able  to  support  myself. 
If  it  mea"''  enriching  the  contribution  that  I  can  make  to  others— if  he 
x^ere  my  fath-.r,   1  would  reply:     "I  choose  to  hk  foolish- 

Shirley  Chisho Lm  has  said  that  "we  must  reject  the  Ni^tzschean 
fhuught  that,  'when  a  woman  inclines  to  learning,  there  is  something 
wrong  with  her  sex  appar atus .  '  "^"^     I.  asked  a  number  of  men  in  various 
occupations,  blue-collar  and  professional,  why  they  thought  women  raced 
these  problems  in  education  and  employment.    Here  are  some  of  the 
respo'n.^es: 


^Sbid.  ,  p.   80  -  " 

Doris  L.  PuUen,  "The  Education^il  Establishment;  Wasted 
'.■..HMX'iy"  in.  Voices  oi   the  New  Feminism,  p .    L' 1  . 
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Most  employees,  even  liberals,  have  not  seen  enough 
^models  of  success*     Men  don't  believe  a  Woman  can  be  as 
successful,  they  don't  believe  she  is  as  competent.  And 
male  co-workers  tend  to  rationalize  'even  though  she  has 
the  same  or  better  title,  she's  not  as  capable.'  The 
attitude  becomes  one  of  survival. 

The  guy  you  work  alongside  already  feels  you're  not 
going  to  be  successful.     If  you  rise  it's  because  you're 
^     a  woman,  and  getting  special  treatment, 

 ye  areS  honestly,  I  think,  hung  up  on  the  John  Wayne 

syTnboI  of  masculinity. 

From  a  highly-esteemed  major  university  professor: 

You  reallyL^aa'^i^reak  tradition  you  knovr.  It's 
been  men  who  have  made  the  major  contributions  in  this 
field  and  developed  it  to  what  it  is.     Why  should  you 
.     expect  men  to  just  welcome  in  women  with  open  arms? 

The  male  has  been  encouraged  to  think  of  the  female 
as  the  weaker  sex.     He  is  told  that  women  are  to' be 
'protected,'  taken  care  of.    When  the  male- enters  the 
academic,  and  especially  the  work  world,  seeing  a  female 
in  an  equal  position  is  something  he's  not  ready  for.  And 
one  pf  the  usual  responses  to  something  u if amiliar  Is  fear. 
Fear  leads  to  a  number  of  irrational  actions.     Fear  is  the 
basis  of  bigotry. 

\^en  one  group  is  not  understood  it  has  always  been  common 
to  distort  Che  truth  of  the  group  which  is  not  understood. 
TKese  distortions  are  usually  used  in  a  negative  way  so  ' 
xhfi'  larger  gxx^up.  can  .j  us tify  being  discriminatory. 

Dr.   Gerald  Gardner  notes  that  men  who  oppose  the  women's  movement 
or  equal  rights  for  minority  groups  are,  in  his  opinion,  political  con-  - 
servatives.     They  oppose  change  generally  and  suspect  those  who  want  it. 
*^Such  men,"  he  says,  "are  like  the  plantation  owners  who  argued  that 
life  wouldn't  be  the  same  without  slaves.     They  are  right.     Life  won't 
be  the  same.     And  if  you  own  even  a  small  plantation,  you  may  not  like 
i^:/'!^    -  .  .  . 

But  educators 'cannot  afford  to  ignore  change^  or  the  needs  of  / 
half  their  students.     ^f-wmea  are  to  achieve  full  equality ,  each  of/ 
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us  must  take  action — as  general  and  vQcational  educators,  as  counselors, 

as  employers,  as  decision-makers,   as  concerned  citizens,  and  as  parents.        '  . 

Parents,  teachers,  counselors,  or  anyone  else  In  continuing  con- 
tactiwith  children,  f rom. pre-school  through  high  school,  need  to  impress 
upon  youngsters  that  specific  roles  are  not  carved  out  for  them  simply 
because  they  are  male, or.  female .     We  must  steer  children" away  from  the  ^ 
notion  that  there  are . designated  occupational  fields -for  women  and  for 
men.     Parents  especially;  should  encourage  their  sons  and  daughters  to 
explore  a  variety  of  alternatives. 

Sociologist  Alice  Rossi  sa^rs  it.  is  far  easier  to  change  laws  pena- 
lizing women  than  to  -effect  sDciar  changes  in  family  life.     She  states: 

« 

We  have  to  devise  a ^means  to  compensate  for  che  influence  of 
parents,  who  depress  a  daughter's  aspiration  to  become  a 
physician  while  urging  a  son  to  aspire  beyond  his  capacity 
or  preference . -^^ 

To  chis,  Elizabeth  Koontz  adds.: 

The  question  is'  not  whether' it  is  possib^^e  for  a  woman  zo  ^ 
enter  almost  any  field  she  chooses;  obviously  it  is  possible. 
But  she  must  have  a  lot  more  drive  to  succeed.     She-must  at 
a  comparatively  early  age  have  encouragement  ."self -^confidence , 
and  commitment  to  a  goal  to  go  her  own  way. 

Parent-teacher  associations,   community  groups  of  all  kinds,  and 
business  and"  professional  organizations,  or  you  as  an  individual,  need 
CO  -begin  inquiring  into  all  local  educational  institutions  about  programs^ 
and  efforts  to  increase  opportunities  for  female  students.     Find  out-  if 
these  institutions  have  any  unfair  re'strictions  against  female  students. 
FinH  out  how  students  are  being  counselled  regarding  occupations,  and  if 
the  full  range  of  career  opportunities  is  being  made  known  to  'them..  If 
you  find  resistance  or  lack  of  awareness,,  airange  for  an  interested  group,  . 
to  meet  with  school  officials  on  the  issue.     Materials  on  the  subject 
are,  available  from  a  variety  of  sources  including  the  U.S..  Department 
of  Labor. 

Anorner  question  you  may  want  to  e^cplore  is  :the  possibility  of 
establishing  women's  programs  at  the  high  school  level — for  male  students 


■  ^^Rochelle  Girson,  ''What  Did,  the  19th  Amendmenc  Amend?"  ^Sa  turd  ay 
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as  well.     In  some  high  schools,,  according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, "^^ 
women's  studies  are  underway.     Currently,  there  are  more  than  200  courses 
in  women's  studies  in  American  colleges  and  universities,  and  male  enroll- 
ment has  risen  in  such  courses. If  the  colleges  and  universities  in 
your  area  have  failed  to  consider  women's  programs,  it  should  be  cause 
for  action  by  interested  citizens  and  education  officials. 

Efforts  by  groups  and  individuals  have  to  be  made  to  see  that 
every  college  and  universj^ty  has  a  child  care  center.     I  agree  with  Betty 
Friedan  when  she  says  *'a  child  development  department  in  any  university 
that  doesn't  address  itself  to  this  need  is  not  confronting  its  own  pro- 
fessional challenge."    Such  centers  make  it  possible,  she  notes,  for 
"women  not  to  have  to  bow  out  of  society  for  10  or  15  years  when  they 

have  children. 

,1     •   '  ■  ■ 

The  push  must  be  made  also  by  college  and  university  officials, 
faculty,  and  as  always,  private  citizens,  for  maternity  leaves  for 
women  faculty  and  students.     "It  is  as  much  discrimination  against  women 
not  to  give  them  a  maternity  leave,"  says  Betty  Friedan  again,   "^s"  it 
would  be  unconscionable  to  make  a  boy  who  has  to  go  into  -military  service 
lost  his  chance  to  get  back  into  graduate  school. "^^ 

Finally,  college  administrators  and  faculty  in  all'  departments 
and  divisions  have  an  obligation ; to  see  that  women  constitute  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  teaching  and  administrative  staff.     Qualified,  compe- 
tent women  as  teachers  and  administrators  do  exist,  and  they  exist  in 
significant  numbers,    ."The  most  minor  recruiting  effort,^  notes  Doris 
Pullen,  a  professional  journalist  and  journalism  instructor "accompanied 
by  fair  pay,  personnel,  and  promotion  policies will  bring  [wom^n]  into 
the  classroom^to  the  enrichment  of  their  colleagues  and  their  students. 
As  the  status*of /women  improves ,  life  fpr  men  also  improves . "^^.  ^ 

There  are,  of  course,  numerous  other  recommendations  one  may  cite 
in  this  regard.     You,  in  your  own  spheres  of  vocational-technical  edu- 
cation ,  ^.counseling  ,  teaching,  business,  labor,  industry,  or  politics, 
should  be  able  to  generate . many  more  concrete  courses  of  action  based 
on  your  professional  experience.     It  is  not  enough  to  talk  about  what 
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"^^Barbara/Isenberg,  "Boosting   'Liberation':     Women's  Studies  Rise  in 
College  Popularity^"  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  9,  1971,- p.  1, 

^^IJbid.  .  ' 

^"^Betty  Friedan,  "Our  Revolution  Is  Unique,"  in  Voices  q£  The  New 
Feminism,  p .  41 . 

.  „  ^^Ibid> 

*  2^Pullen,  p.  122; 
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should  be  done,  but  rather  how  it  can  be  done.     We  need  to  exchange  ideas, 
with  -our  colleagues  and  with  friends  in  different  fields.    My  hbpe~ is  that 
our  goal  is  the  same,  that  as. much  as  we  are  able ,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, we  endeavor  to  allow  everyone  to  be  all  that  he  or  she  is 
capable  of  becoming—that  as  much  as  we  are  able,  we  break  the  unfortunate 
syndrome  of  disillusion  among  women. 


o 
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WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK: 
EDUCATION'S  RESPONSIBILITY^ 

Thomas  Sprat,  addressing  the  Rcyal  Society  ot  London  in  1085, 
offered  the  following' words : 

...but  they  are  to  know,  that  in  so  large  and  so  vari-  ^ 
ous  an  Art  as  this  of  Experiments,  there  are  many  de- 
grees of  usefulness  ;  some  may  serve  for  real  and  plain 
benefit  without^ jnuch  delight;  some  for  teaching  without 
apparent  profit;  some  for  right  now,  and  for  use  here- 
after; some  for  only  ornament,  and  curiosity.     If  they 
will  persist  in  condemning  all  Experiments,  except 
those  which  bring- with  th^;m  immediate  gain,  and  a 
present  harvest,  they  may  as  wbII  cavil  at  the  Provi- 
dence of  God,  that  he  has  not  made  all  of  the  seasons 
of  the  year  to  be  times  of  mowing,  reaping  and  vintage. 

Educators  and  proponents  of  education  today  voice  the  same  concepts  in 
slightly  different  words.     We  say  that  education  blends  the  realistic  and 
absolute — that  today's  knowledge  may  not  be  immediately  applicable  to  the 
needs  of  society.     We  talk  of  spin-off  values.     Economists  speak  of  exter- 
nalisms  (those  benefits  reaped  by  man  that  are  not  readily  quantified) . 
We  repeat  all  of  these  concepts  from  our  bent  and  leaning  pedestal. 

What  has  happened  to  our  pedestal?    Why  are  we  suddenly  the. 
center  of  great  criticism  and  a  lack  of  understanding?     The  blow  slowly 
but  surety  chipping  at  the  pedestal  is  accountability.     Education  long 
has  been  blessed  with  a  condition  of  individuality  and  freedom  not 
experienced  by  any  other  element  of  society.     We  have  been  able  to  "do 
our  own  thing"  at  our  own  time  and  in  our  own  way.     Until  recently/,  our 
public  did  not  seriously  question  our  practices.     If  they  did,  we  fol- 
lowed with  ejcplanations  that  left  them  frustrated  and  gasping  for  breath. 
^Today's  public  expects  us  to  justify  and  explain  our  programs  and 
activities,  which,  unfortunately,  we  often  are  unable  to' do.  For 
example,  .we  boast  about  educational  innovations  that  have  revolutionized 
education  and  learning  processes,  but  we  are  hard-pressed  to  name  an 
innovation  that  really  has  contributed  to  new  teaching  methodology  and 
improved  learning.     There  are  some,  and  we  should  be  well  enough  informed 
to  respond  immediately  to  the  questions  raised  by  critics  and  supporters. 


Speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Norman  N.  Durham,  Dean,  Graduate  College 
and  Professor  of  Microbiology,  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater, 
Oklahoma,  at  the  Regional  Seminar /Workshop  on  Women  m.  the  World  of  Work, 
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A  very  common  characteristic  of  educatioi:ial  problem-solving  is  that, 
it  runs  in  reverse:     "Here  are  a  bunch,  of  solutions-- do  you  have,  any 
problems"  that  fit  them?"    H.  G.  Wells. put  it  most  appropriately  when  he 
said,  "Survival  of  the  human  race  becomes  more  a  race  between  education 
and  catastrophe— day  by  day."    Education  and  educators  have  a  tremendous, 
responsibility  to  society,  and  we  must  expect  to  have  to  stand  account- 
able >     Such  a  commitment  to  society  and  its  complex  problems  demands  the  . 
f^lll  and  complete  utilization  of  all  available  talent  and  expertise.  Edu- 
cation has  not  adequately  nor  full^  used  all  available  manpower.     As  a 
result,   the  problems  have  been  amplified— and  the  lack  of  problem- solving 
capacity  has  left  all  of  us  baffled  and  frustrated,    this  is  indeed  un- 
fortunate, for  we  should  have  been  the  leaders  who  prevent  such,  develop- 
ments . 

iror  seveial  years,  society  has  been  on  a  collision  course  prompced^^ 
by  ai^sertions  that  we  ^'need  more  study"  or  we -must  "declare  a  moratorium/' 
Neither  of  these  stiggestions  is  impressive,  since  nothing  can  be  ac- 
complished  by  adopting  either  proposal  at  this  time.     Technology  has  pro- 
vided us  with  a  standard  of  living  which  exceeds  our  greatest  expectations 
of  even  a  decade  ago<     But  knowledge— not  technology--will  permit  our 
continued  growth.     It  is  time  that  we,  as  leaders ,  insist  on  putting 
knowledge  to  work.     Women  have  and  will  continue  to  make  many  signifi- 
cant contributions  to  society.     As  leaders,  we  need  not  confine  our  ... 
discussion  to  the  women's  liberation  movement.     We  must  talk  about  a 
people  liberation  program— a  basic  id ^-a  which  permits  every  individual 
to  participate,  study,  and  contributeMo  the  best  of  their  capability. 
We  have  been  so  busy  worrying  about  putting  out  small  fires,  such  as 
defining  the  role  of  women,  that  we  have  neglected  to  define  the, real 
problems  of  society,  or  to  direct  our  full  attentions  in  these  41rectic:s. 
Discrimination  is  foreign  to  the  interests  of  society  and  individuals.  ^, 
Th^  capable  people  will  continue  to  grow  and  develop  professionally, 
^offering  an' example  to  every  individual.     Those  who  are  insecure  and- 
-uncertain  will  continue  to  rationalize  on  the  basis  of  sex  or-  any  one  of 
several  other  reasons.     As  community  leaders  and  educators,  we  can  and 
must  take  positive  steps.  ,  ' 

1/  We  must  inf r       society  that  the  stigma  associated  with 
sex  restricts  job  opportunities  for  women,  a  very 
unfortunate  waste.     Many  people  stilL-^want  to  "study" 
what  obviously  is  a  reality;  - 

t 

2.    We  should  initiate  a  career  awareness  program  for 
women  in  the  mainstream  of  education. 

a.     Women  have  not  b^en  and  still  are  no,t  being  in- 
formed of  available  opportunities  in  undergraduate 
and  graduate  programs.     A  recent  National  Re- 
search  Council  survey  on  doctorates  granted  in 
fiscal  1972  showed  the  following  data: 
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• 

Men 

Women 

Engineering 

3,454 

21 

Physical  Sciences 

5,142 

365 

Life  Sciences 

4,253 

731 

Social  Sciences 

4,541 

1,049 

Arts  and  Humanities 

3,430 

1,271 

Education 

5,435 

.1,644 

b.    Many  women  now  are  ready  to  seek  new  or  different  posi- 
tions and  this  offers  a  tremendous  manpower  potential. 

3.     As  administrators  and  leaders  of  the  community,  we  have  the 
responsibility  to  see  that  each  and  every  individual  receives 
equal  opportunity. 

These  are  indeed  challenging  and  stimulating- times .     It  is  an  era 
of  educational  and  social  revolution  when  the  old  and  new  stand  side  by 
side  and  admit  to  being  compared.     The  full  richness  will  be  meaningful 
only  if  we  know  what  to  do  with  it.     That  is  the  real  challenge  that 
faces  us.     We  cannot  afford  to  do  less  than  what  our  conscience  tells  us 
must  be  done.     The  world  loves  a  winner,  hates  a  loser,  and  doesn't  :give 
a  hoot  for  those  who  break  even.     Under  these  conditions,  wr  must  not 
fail — fqr  our  ot^  peace  of  mind. 
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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT  ON  SEXIST  EDUCATION 
AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 
AND  CAREER  EDUCATION'*^  ..I-  ■ 


A  preoccupation  with  sex  permeates  our  culture.     To  everything  we 
assign  a  gender.     Colors ,  foods ,  occupations,  cigarettes,  clothes,  sub- 
ject mantets.,  objects  of  art,  books  and  magazines,  decorations,  sounds, 
gestures  and  postures,  vehicles,  businesses,  social  institutions  and 
services,  and  even  the  words  that  refer  to  these  have  symbolic  sexual 
meaning.     A  relatively  new  and  expensive  multimedia  reading  program 
used  in  an  dsi.ima.ted  8,000  classrooms  (Kerins .  p.  21)  even  assigns  sex 
to  each  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  ascribing  demeaning  sex  roles 
to  the  "female''  vowels:     "Little  Miss  A"  who  sneezes  "ah-choo,"  "Little 
Miss  E"  who  is  weak,  "Little  Miss  I"  who  itches,  and  so  on. 

It  is  to  the  discrimination  emerging  from  such  overt  sex-typing 
and  our  cultural  preoccupation  with  sex  that  the  women's  rights  move- 
ment is  counter-responding.     The  impact  of  the  movement  has  fallen 
heavily  on  the  schools,   their  sexist  curricula  which  reinforce  sex- 
typing  and  reduce  female  aspirations,  their  discriminatory  teaching 
methods,  and  their  male-dominated  adminiiitration . 

The  political  philosophy  underlying  the  feminist  movement's 
attack  on  education  is  difficult  to  systematize.    Indeed, vlts  tenets 
are  flexible  and  still  evolving,  but  perhaps  the  following  will  suffice 
for  our  purposes  c  .  '  . 

1.  Stereotypes  ^nd  myths  about  women  which  curtail  theilr 

'       human  development  and^:  socio-economic  advancement  are,  to 
be  struck  down.  * 

2.  Subtle,  even  subliminal ,  negative 'influences  which>  damage 
the  female  self -concept  atid  lower  her  aspirations  and  ap- 
praisals of  her  sex  must  be  eliminated  from  all  forms  pf 
the  spcial^'  process . 

3.  Economic  and  political  opportunities  for  women  are  not  to 
be.  limited  by  socially  defined  ejcpeccations  and  conven- 
tions, but  women  are  to  be  fr€Je  to  choose  their  own  life 
styles,  purposes,  and  social'  roles , 

'      ■         \  ' 


"^Speech  delivered  by  Dr.  Jack  Conrai  Willers ,  Professor  of  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nash- 
ville, Tennessee,  at  the  Regional  Seminar/Workshop  on  Women  in  the  World 
of  Work. 
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4.    The  male  domination  of  social,  political,  economic,  and 
educational  systems  is  to  be  replaced  with  women's  equal- 
ity with  men  .and  a  recognition  of  femala  potentials  and 
contributions  txi  the  general  welfare. 

In  addition  to  sexual  inequities,  there  are  two  fundamental  areas 
of  inequality  plaguing  education  today.     First,  there  is  the  seconds-rate 
status  which  vocational  training  has  always  suffered  in  formal  educational 
systems.     Despite  the  American  work  ethic  and  our  pragmatic  orientation, 
our  culture  has  never  fully  reversed  the  snobbish  Greek  attitude  toward 
vocations,  trades,  and  handcrafts.    All  such  occupations  deprive  the  male 
citizen  of  leisure  time  necessary,  as  Aristotle  put  it,   "both  for  the 
development  of  virtue  and  the  performance  of  political  duties*'  (Politics, 
VIII,  p.  1),     Thus  work  has  been  equated  with  both  immorality  and 
slavery.     Second,  there  is  the  more  recent  realization  that  students  as 
a  whole  comprise  a  class  of  slaves,  that  tea.chers  are  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury counterparts  of  the  nineteenth  century  slave  owners,  and  that 
schools  in  general  are  operated  as  eighteenth  century  work  houses  or 
poverty  prisons  to  keep  youth  in  their  place.       Students  across  the  land 
of  the  free  have  no  effective  voice  in  the  decisions  which  affect  the 
aims  of  their  education,  the  quality  of  instruction,  or  the  curriculum 
requirements.     Whatever  the  level,  teaching  generally  reflects  a  master- 
slave  relationship,  and  "learning"  is  based  on  respect  for  unquestioned 
authority. 

These,  then,  are  the  areas  of  'immediate  concern: 
•    ^,  ^'     The  inequality  of  the  rights  of  women  on  accounts  bf  sex;  . 

2.  The  enslavement  of  students  in  educational  institutions 
which  serve  as  prisons  to  keep  them  in  line;* 

3.  A  biased  curriculum  that  fosters  prejudice  against  voca- 
tional prepara..xon  relevant  to  contemporary  needs  and 
useful  career  skills.  ,  ' 

These  concerns  converge  at  the  focal  point  of  the  career  education 
of  women  for  vocational-technical  occupations.     Thus,  a  female  student  in 
a  career  education  program,  or  in  need  or  want  of  practical  vocational 
training  or  technical  education,  is  the  victim  of  many  of  the  inequities 
of  our  present  society.     If  she  happens  to  be  black,  red,  yellow,  or\ 
brown,  and  all  of  the  injustices  of  racism  are  added ,  this  young  woman 
incorporates  all  the  frustrations  and  feelings  of  inferiority,  the  in-\ 
stability  and  discontent  prevalent  in  our  aimless  society. 

Curricular  Stereotyping  \ 

The  gap  between  human  rights  and  women's  curxent  scatus  is  nqt  just 
economic;  it  is  psychic  as  well.     One  major  feminist  criticism  is  against 
sexist  curricula  which  reduce  the  aspirations  of  young  women  and  cloud 
their  search  for  identity.     The  women's  rights  movement  is  calling  the 
attention  of  educators  to  "the  importance  of  a  woman's  acquisition  of  a 
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sense  of  herself  as  an  independent,  vigorous,  and  forceful  being  beyond 
her  role  as  V7ife  and  mother"  (Crawford,  p.  19).     Dr ,  Benjamin  Spock 
claims  that  one  ''potent  reason  why  girls  and  young  women  shy  away  from 
a  commitment:  to  a  career  is  that  they've  been  persuaded  they  don't  have 
what  it  takes"  (Spock,  p.   50).     The  schools  are  in  major  part  responsible 
for  this  self-demeaning  attitude  by  virtue*  of  their  uncritical  reinforce- 
ment of  unquestioned  female  stereotyp^p^ich  foster  inadequate  self-con- 
cepts  among  girls  and  women.     Sophomore  anthropology  students,  including 
females,  know  that  symbols  of  femininity  and  m^^sculinity -va^ry  f rom  culture 
to  culture  and  ttom  age  to  age.     The  so-called  "feminine  traits"  of  mod- 
ern Western  society  have  been  obsprved  as  "male  traits"  in  other  cultures, 
so  that  It  is  senseless  to  assume  that  femal'fe  have  a  monopoly  on  sub- 
jectivity, passivity,  intuitiveness ,  or  aesthetic  sensitivity,  or  that 
aggressiveness,  competitiveness,  courage,  logic,  and  inventiveness  belong 
exrlusively,  or  even  mainly,   to  the  male  gender.     Psychologists  and 
sociologists  are  in  general  agreement  that  traits  of  gender  are  merely 
Che  responses  we  make  in  trying  to  live-up  to  the  expectations  of  our 
social  situation. 

Sexual  roles  are,   therefore,  mere  social  conventions.     They  are 
learned,  not  given.     They  ,.^re  man-made,  culturally  derived,  without 
divine  sanctions,  varying  from  place  to  place  and  from  time  to  time. 
Yet  in  our  present  society,  and  especially  in  the  schools,  .sexual  stereo- 
types are  rampant.     Boys  are  taught  to  despise  or  acquiesce  to  girls 
for  their  physical  V7eakness.     Female  sensitivity  and  gentleness  are. 
equated  with%oftness  and  a  lack  of  initiative  and  '  intelligence .  Stereo- 
typed sex  roles  mold  women  to  be  decorative,  supportive,  and  powerless 
in  a  V7orld  they  perceive  as.  beyond  their  control.  ^ 

Feminists  are  concerned  about  the  climate  of  education  that  de-  , 
tines  social  roles,  according  to  gender.  -  They  are  seeking  to  create  an  - 
alternative  to  sexist  education  by  heightening  the  consciousness  of 
teach.vrs  and  administrators  and  by  providing  resources  and  tools  for  a 
nonsexist  curriculum.     Research  has  indicated  the  magnitude  of  the  task 
of  eliminating  sex-stereotyping  ±\i  the  language  arts,  mathematics,  and 
science  programs  in  the  elementary  schools.     Women  on  Words  and  Images, 
a  Princeton  group,  surveyed  134  New  Jersey  elementary  school  readers. 
Among  their  findings: 

.    1.     Male  biographies  are  six  t  .mes  more  plentiful  than 
female  biographies. 

2»     Males  appear  in  almost  six  times  as  many  different 
occup4tions  as  v;omen  (147  to  25). 

Males  are  shown  in  a  wide^range  of  employment  while 
females  are  limited  to  traditionally  accepted  role's 
Such  as  secretary,  nurse,  or  teacher,  or  are  presented 
lu  dtimeanlng  or  unrealistic  pursuits. 

.     Males  are  presented  as  clever,  skilled,  and  adventure-^ 
snuie  x^/hile'  females  are  portrayed  as  restricted  in  their 
goals ,  victimized ,   incompetent ,  and  humiliated . 
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Elementary  mathematics  and  science  cexts  viewed  from  a  feminist 
perspective    also  favor  males  over  females, 

Ihe  career  situatioi^  in  iriauh  books  is  the  same  as  In 
readers;     Women  have  few  of  uhem.     On  the  rare  occa- 
sions ^in  which  women. are  shown  as  capable  of  managing 
anything  more  than  a  white  wash,  they  are  in  stereo- 
typed, unattainable ,. or  undesirable  roles.    Men,  of 
course,  have  seemingly  endless  occupational  vistas. 
(Levy  and  Stacey,  p.  106) 

IThen  girls  and  boys  are  presented' in  the  same  situation  or  activ- 
ity, there  are  subtle  distinctions  which  belittle  the  female  self-image 
and  restrict  the  development  of  a  positive  self-concept.     One  science 
text  presents  boys  blowing  their  pinwheels  while  girls  wait  for  the  wind 
to  make  theirs  spin".     A  social  science  workbook  anticipates  that  students 
will  match  a  woman  to  a  shopping  cart.     The  shame  is  not  that  the  schools 
unwittingly  reinforce  stereotyped  sex  roles,  but  that  they  have  been  pre- 
eminently successful  without  really  trying — at  the  cost  of  containing 
curiosity  and  curtailing  creativity.     VJhy  is  it  that  we  e'ducatCiT-s  readily 
succeed  in  teaching  those  matters  Jwe  teach  without  deliberation,  but 
grossly  fail  in  most  of  our  conscious  efforts?     '^Indeed , "  schoajj-s  function 
to  reinforce  the  sexual  stereotypes  that  children'-have  been,  taught  by 
their  parents,  friends,  and  the  mass,  culture  we  dive  in"  (Howe,  p.  77). 
But  schq^ls  are  more '.to  blame  than  any  other  social  function  or  institu- 
tion for  "this  subtla  form  of  dehumanization ,  for  schools  exist  for  the 
expressed,  deliberate  purpose  of- teaching. 

•  Children  learn  sexual  stereotypes  at  an  early  age,  and  by  the^ 
.age  of  eight  or  tiine,  they  "have  already  gotten  the  message  that  only 
certain  choices  are  available,  and^ that  these  choices  are  based  on  sex" 
(Harrison,,  p.  16).     For  instance,  ^^girls  are  helpers.^   .   ,  the  books  that 
schoolgirls  read  prepare  them  early  for  the  goal  of  marriage,  hardly 
ever  fpr  ^  ork,  and^^never  for  independence"  (Howe,  p.  92). 

In  nurseries,  kindergartens,  and  elementary ' schools ,  carpentry 
tools,  heavy  building  materials,  and  jungle  gyms'  can  be  found  in  one 
section  of  the  classroom  to  which  boys  are  steered.     In  another  sepa- 
rate part  of^  the  classroom,  there  are  dolls,  homemaking  equipment, 
dishes,  dainty  costumes,  and  a  mock-up  of  mother*s  kitchen.     Rarely  is 
one  of  the  boys  observed  moving  toward  that  side  of  thfe  room  reserved 
for  girls.     Boys  learn  quickly  and  easily  that  there  is  less  value  in 
that  direction.     When  girls  make  an  attempt'  to  invade  the  male  domain, 
they  are  intimidated  and  shut  out.     For  most  children,-  crossing  ,  this 
•invisible,  but  neverthelesjs  real,  barrier  between  "male  things  and 
temale  things"  can  be  an  emotional  impossibility. 

One  of  the  greatest  demands  on  and  challenges  to  our  schools 
and  the  society,  as  a  whole  is  to  break  free  of  stereotypes  that  over- 
■rimpli.fy  or  overgenerali2e  an  uncritical  att^tudd  toward  any  one,  any  ■ 
race, "any  issue,  any  in^titutiqn  or  event .  y  The  aim  of  ediication  is 
to  free  ourselves  and  our  stud'euES  from  i  igld  thought "^aYterTis 7"  In 
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helping  studenLs  to  overcome  stereoLvped  judgmenLs  of  9ex  roles,  occupa- 
tions, and  career  images,  we  promote  democratic  ideals  in  the  schools 
as.  well  as'  the  highest  aims  of  education.     Despite  the  growing  ntimbers 
of  v7orking  women,  the  schools  distort  reality  "by  a  patriarchal  atti- 
ttide  about  v;ho  should  work  and  the  maleness  of  work"  (Howe,  p.  93). 
Career  educators  can  and  should  develop  new  curricular  resources  at  all 
learning  levels  that  do  not  through  ignorance  or  thoughtlessness  rein- 
force sexist  standards  and -sex-role  stereotypes.     V'ocational  counselors 
particularly  will  have  to  be  re-educated  through  mservice  remedial  pro- 
grams.    Vocational  programs  must  be  "de-stereotyped"  from  top  to  bottom. 

Images  for  Self -Identification 

Besides  the  process  of  reinforcing  stereotyped  sex  roles,  the 
t^LiUr.ds  reflect  sexism  in  our  society  by  failing  to  provide  either  ade- 
quate or  ample  female  images  in  school  experiences,  reference  materiaj^s, 
and  the  curriculum  in  general.     In  secondary  school  history  textbooks j 
awareness  of  and  appreciation  for  the  contributions  and  achievements  of 
women  are  noticeably  missing.     They  "consistently  refer  only  to  men.    .  . 
The  pictures,  photographs,  and  paintings  chosen  for  inclusion  are  almost 
exclusively  about  male  subjects.     Women  are  rarely  chosen  as  spokesmen. 
(Trecker,  p,   110).     One  study  entitled  "Equal  Treatment  of  the  Sexes 
in  Social  Studies  Textbooks"  (Burr,  Dunn,  and  Farquhar)  details  the  de- 
meaning terms  "used  for  women  and  the  traditional  my thical  image  of 
women  as  timid  and  fragile.     A  Report  on  Sex  Bias  in>  the  Public  Schools 
prepared  by  the  National  Organization  for  Women  (NOW)  supports  the  coa- 
\o>lusion  that  female  high  school  students  xdo  not  receive  through  their 
texts  and  curricular  materials  positive  female  mciels  and  image's.  Thus, 
young  girls  are  conditioned  unconsciously  to  pursue  the  roles  of  sub- 
jection and  silence.  -  •       .  - 

"Sexism  in  Education,"  published  by  the, .Pennsylvania,  Department 
of  Education,  concludes  that  curricular  material .utilized  ih  the  public 
schools  of  that  state  revealsthe  following:  ^\ 

.    .    . underr epresentation  of- women;   representation  in 
limited  stereotyped  roles.    .    .reinforcement  cf  cul- 
turally- conditioned  sexist  characteristics  showing 
as  female  such  traits  as  dependency,,  'passivity,  non-  ,  ■ 

competive  spirit,  and  emotionality;  and  a  very  meager 
appreciation  of  women's  contributions  to  history, 
.  '  literature,  acience,  and  other  areas  of  American 

life.       .  ■ 

But  rhemost  obvious  and  common  sexist  school  practice  is  tracking  male 
studertts  into  industrial  arts,  agriculture,  and  technical  trades  and 
female  students  into  homemaking,  health  occupations,  and  business.  .High 
S-:hool  girls  receive  vocational  training  which  prepares  them  for  a  very 
limited  r^inge  of  careers,  usually  those  with  low  p\^y  potential,  or  for 
the  non-paid  job  of  housewife  (Trecker,  p.  112). 
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Considering  the  economic  ctisadvancaget,  of  their  voca- 
tional choices.    .    ,mate^i^s  and  programs  which  might 
enlarge  the  career  poss ibillcies  and  raise  the  aspira-. 
tions  of  young  women  should  be  a  ivigh  priority  item 
^in  any  responsible  school  program,    »    .in  perhaps  no 
j       other  area  of  the  curriculum  is  there  more  need  for 
y  ,     non-stereotyped  information  and  for  positive  role 
models  for  young  women  than  in  vocational  training' 
and  career  education.    .    .traditional  stereotypes  about 
*     the  proper  work  for  women,  have  combined  with"^  overt 

economic  discrimination  to  greatly  restrict  the  aspira- 
cions  and  opportunities  of  the  female  secondary  school 
s  tudent .      •  "J  ^. 

Removal  of  bias  in  ^vocational  training.   . .  requires  new 
ways  of  thinking  about  the  needs  of  girls  an^  wornen 
and  revision"  in  thinking  about  their  ccfpacities. 

If  vocational  counselors  and  career  educators  wait  until'  students 
are  at  the  stage  of  making  tentative  educational  and  career  choices 'before 
combatting  the  prejudices  of  sex-role  stereotyping,  it  will  be  tooUate 
to  encourage  girls  to  fulfill  their  repressed  aspirations  to  become "for- 
esters ,  veterinarians, .^architects,  or  engineers.     Assuming  that  male  roles 
are  ..also  stereotyped,  and  that  men  as  well  as  women  need  liberation,  it 
will  also  be  too  late,  bv  then  to'  teach'  boys  that  home  decoratioV,  cloth- 
ing design,  nursing,  and;  teaclaing  are -not  emasculating .     iSiese  realiza- 
tions give  further  credence  to  the  notion  that  career  education  must 
encompass  the,  entire  life  of  the  individual — especially  the  early  years 
when  values  are  being  formed,  but  also  the  iater  years  when  career  direc- 
tions are  in  flux. 

Science. can  point  to 'no  conclusive  .evidence'  that  sex.alone  accounts 
for  intellsctual  differences  among  males  and  females.     Yet^  by  the  time' 
girls  reach  high  school,  in;  general  they  have  fewer  and  lowfer  aspirations 
for  career  success  .     Counselors  and  teacher=j  reaffirm  this  sly  socializa- 
tion process  by  warning  young  women  of  the  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
be  faced  in  occupations  other  than  homemakmg,^  secreta-rial  work^  nursing, 
or  teaching  ,>    While  such  warnings  about  the  sexist  orientation  of  our 
society  are  'in  order,  such  inequalities  and  restrictions  should  not  go 
unquestioned.     Otherwise,  unexamined  prejudices  will  cause  a  young  woman  ' 
to  doubt  her  own  worth  and  capabilities.     Not  until  these  values  are 
reconsidered  can  we  hope  to  revitalize  the  teaching  that  goes  on  in  our 
schools.     And  these  values  are  not  likely  to  be  questioned  seriously  un- 
les.^  stereotyped  social  and  sex  rolt5s  are  disavowed,  and  girls  are  given 
aii  tr./en  chance  ot  aeVeloping  concepts  and  models  of  feminine  intelli'- 
gence.     At  this  juncture,  the  aims  of  the  women's  rights  movement  become 
the  hope  of  educational  reform,  given  the  vast,  pervasive  influ'ence  ot 
women  upon  our  schools  and  children.     Until  women  have  equal  rights  to 
think  to  engage  in  critical  inquiry,  tf>  evaJuar.e,  to  speculate,  the  Ameri- 
can classrooms  will  be  filled  with  female  and^  male  , teachers  who  convince 
their  future  counterparts  that  women--i.nanv  of  whom  will  be  the  teachers 
of  Lorr.orrow— simply  cannot  think  straight. 
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Career  educacaon,  vocationy ,  and  proiessions  are  aimed  toward  "suc- 
cess," whatever  that  may  mzan  fpr  any  student  or  worker,  male  or  female, 
in  his  or  ht.i   time  and  satuation.     Psychology  teaches  rightly  that. girls 
and  vonten ,  as  wdl  as  boys  and  men,  fear  failure  in  our  success-oriented  , 
culture,     but  in  uur  society,  females  fear  not  only  failure;  the/  also 
tear  .-uccci^s.     In  the  male-dominated  society,  success  for  the  girl  or 
woman  implies  that  she  has  incorporated  qualiti-^.s  reserved  ior  boys  and 
men.     Thus,  e  .'ucational  and  career  success  verv  likely  may  cause  the  woman 
In  a  "man's  woild"  to  doubt  her  own  femininity ' as  well  as  her  intelligence 
To  redeem  females — children  and  adults  alike — from  the  perplexities  and 
bewilderment  of  this  double  jeopardy — the  fear  of  failure  and  the  fear  of 
success — must  be  one  of  the  major  goals  of  career  edi'cation. 

Xhxi  cquali:iaLioU  of  hiring  practices  and  career  opportur itics  for 
wo.^.L.  1...  a.     ctioagl^.     Ihe  ided  of  femai<^  equality  must  be  nurtured  in  both 
boys  and  giris  at  an  early  age.  .  The  essence  of  the  problem  amplified  by 
the  woman's  rights  mcs/ement  is  not  only  in  reshaping  social  forces  and 
working  conditions  t'hat  contribute  to  inequality  for  women,  but  also  in 
developing'  the^asis-'f or  an  ade^^uate  female  self-concept  (McLure,  p.  35). 
In  this  objective,   the  boys- and  men  at  school  and  at  t-ork  have  as  much, 
if  not  more,   to  gain  than  vomen  themselves*.  '  . 

''        '      ^  ■*  . 

Demands  ^ud  Reruns es^  *• 

Fur  tlie  feminist,  it  is  not  enough  to  say  that  the  screwdriver  is 
just  cS  iraportant  as  the  fountain  pen  or  that  the  frying  pan  is  Just  as 
'imporcant  a&  trie  screwlriver.     Which  tools,  occupations,  and  social*  roles 
are  most  important,  better,  or  more  desirable  is  not  the  question  raised 
by  the  feminist.     Rather,   the  feminist  places  the  highest  importance  and 
the  greatest  value  on  the  freedom 'to  choose  tools,  skills,  vocations, 
and  social  tunctions  apart'  from  reference  to  gender .  ^ 

ihus,  tile  demands  of  the  women '  3  rights  movement  on  local  and  state 
sichcoi   bda'rdb  xange  from  sex-role  stereotyping  in  kindergarten  to  discri- 
mination Jigamst  woiuen  in  hiring  and  promotion,  and  include  the  following 
(Fried'an  and' West,  p.  20): 

---All  t'nu  to  all  distinctions  based  oa  sex.  ... 
The  upgrading  of  sfex  education  courses  to  include 
factual  information  on  contraception  and  the  eco- 
logical crisis  of  overpopulation.    .    .  V 
--The  removal  of  all  references  to  "ideal"  or  ^'nor- 
mal" "masculine"  and  "feminine"  etiquette,  social^ 
behavior,  and  vocations.  '  ^ 

••-The  provision  of  contraceptive  and  :»borVloa  coun- 
-^eiing  m  the  same  way  that  drug.    .    . counsel inf-^  is 
now  in  many  school  programs. 
—  ihe  ;>^uai:antee  of  continued  educat.'uu  tot  the  preg- 
.  nuiit  ^stiidenL  m  het  own  school  or  m  ^anuttiei  it  ,  , 

'.she- prefers ,  not  only  during  hut  also  after  her 
pjeKnancy,    ,  . 


—The  attempt  to  operate  some' schools  on  a  business 
'    day  schedule  so  that  parents; — and  espacially  single 
parents — ^^ould  not  be  forced  to  limit  work  oppor- 
tunities,  .   .  ; 
— The  establishment  of  committees-  to  detect  and' correct 
all  sex  discrimination  in  the  schools. 

Responses  to  feminist  demands. for  educational  reform  have  been  re- 
sistive.    Some  educators  cite  evidences  of  biological  sexual  differences 
that  justify  educational  inequalities.     One  recent  study  reported  in 

Behavior  (June,  1973  ,  pp.  29t)  concludes  that  "there  are  differ-- 
ences  in  behavior  of  the  sexes  that  cannot  be  explained  by  environmental 
-int'-luen-ees-r-V—rr-'--"^^^^  found  among  nursery-school 

rhlldraa  include  the  following  (Quoted  in  Phi  Delta  Kappan.,  Vol.  LV, 
No.  ,2,  October  1963,  p..  104): 

'  ■     '         %  '  -  •-. 

^         — Boys  are  far  more  aggressive  than  girls.   .  , 

— Boys  are  more  intejrested  in  objects,  things,  physical 
activities;  gii;ls  are  more  interested"  in  people  and 
pursue  their  interests  on  a  verbal  level.     They  -pre- 
fer 'sedentary  activities,  literature  and  fantasy  play. 
- — CJlrls  are  far  more  lively  to  cooperate  than  boys.' 

^^dh  a  study^  hjowever ,  may'have  failed  to  consider  early  sociali- 
sation and  acculturation  processes  which  teach  very  young  children  what 
behaviors  are  and  are  not  expected  and  acceptable  from  each  sex.  /The 
distinction  between  innate  and  acquired  human  characteristics  carttiot  be 
r.^adn^-  in  childre'n  who  are  already  in  nursery  schools.     In'  other  words, 
the  findings  of  s4ch  a  study  could  be  interpreted  as  indicating  'evi- 
d^ances  of  early  Sex-role  stereotyping,  not  biologically  deterinined  sex 
differences.     Still,  the  resisters  to  the'  feminif ^  claims  against  edu- 
cation might  argue  .that  whoever  really  wants  to  succeed,  including 
r>n^ales ,  has  only  to  try  hard  enough.     This  popular  Anrerican  myth 
\Jenies  the  realit}x  of  repr.essive  socio-economic  forces  which  keep  the   .  , 
j^ppre^sed  in  ^second-class  citizensliip .     It  is  just  this  kind  of  un- 
critical cortsciousness  that  the  women  *s  rights  movement  is  striving  to 
enlighten^  i 

The  most  popular  and  acceptable  response  to  the  impact  of  the 
fe:ninist  movement  on  education  has'  come  in  the  form  of  tokenism — 
in?5ignif  icant  changes  in  the  curriculum  and  administrative  "sys tem 
which  eliminate  examples  of  sexism  without  "analyzing  thoroughly' what 
St?>;ism  is  all  about  or  seeking  solutions  which  change  the  underlying 
causes  p£  sexist  practice" . (Levy  and  Stacey,  p.  109).     The  complexity 
ol   t\,^-  }^rC5if^ems  inherent  in  sexist  education  is  seen  in  realising,  that 
Mr^.r:  soWtions  ar^  to  be  found  only  in  re-educating  teachers  and  their 
►educators.     But  can  the  faulty  system  be  used  or  be  expected  to  cor-^  r 
rect  itself? 


Conclusion  * 

The  women ' s  rights  movement ' has  brought  American  education  co  a 
crucial  point  of  testing.     Will  the  schools  remain  passive  agents  of 
social  control  in  reflecting,  reinforcing ,  and^perpetuating  existing, 
sexist  discrimination?    Or  can  the  schools  meet  the  crisis  by  actively 
preparing  those  who' seek  self -direction  for  greater  degrees  of  freedom 
and  social  responsibility? 

Ln  approaching  this  issue,  two  significant  matters  must  be  remem- 
bered.    First,, the  feminist  movement  is  not  attempting  to  move  all  ,women 
out  of  the  kitchep  into  the  factory,  or  out  of  the /bedroom  into  the 
executive'  office  suite.     If  it  is,  the  feminists  have  something  to  learn 
about  freedom:     it  means  different  things  to  different  people ,  and  you 
cannoc  compel  anyone  to  be  free.     The  question  of  women's  rights  is  hot. 
whether  the  woman's  place  is  in  the  home,  cleaning ,  cooking ,  and  caring 
for  *'her  children."    The  issue  is  not  even  whether  some  .^omen- are  bound 
C;o  traditional  sex  roles  which  they  would  no  longer  deliberately  choose 
■for  themselves.     The  problem  is  rather  whether  women  in  general  are  ever 
allowed  at  genuine  vision  of  their  own  usefulness  and  worthiness  and 
huinanity  to 'be  free  enough  to  choose  whatevei:  social  and  sexual  roles 
in  which  they  would  feel  some  degree  of  freedom,  fulfillment,  and  dig- 
nity.    Are  the  schools  willing  and  able  at  least  to  allow,  if  not  en- 
courage, the-  identification  of  alternative  routes  to  femininity? 

Thijis ,  a  second  and  f  inal  significant  matter  to  be  clarified  is 
that  the  active  role  of  the  shaol  is  not  to  redefine  the  social  roles  of 
women 'for  them,  but  to  enable  and  encourage  young  girls  and  women  to 
reconceptualize  the  possible  meaninw^f  their  own  femininity  in  sexual, 
career,  and  self  identity.     If.AmerlipM  education  ever  truly  aims  toward 
the  powers  of  critical  self -re-eva^Jpion  and  self-re-direction,  then 
men  as  well  as  women  can  escap^^fJema^ning  and  enslaving  expectations 
imposed  by  sexual  stereotype^/^and^ll  of  us  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness'of  revitalizing  the  me^ing^f  being  human  instead  of  fearfully 
meeting  the  prefabricated  expectations ' of  others.     In  the  meantime, 
however,  as  the' teaching  profession  waivers  before  the  conflicting 
interests  of  an  aimless  and  ynnfused  ^'public ,  we  appear  to  be  waiting 
for  the  wind  to  blow,  our  pinwheels. 

These  issues  and  their  implications  for  vocational-technical  and 
career  education  raise  frustrating,  unresolved  questions  that  challenge 
us  to  self-criticism: 
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Will  the-  women's  rights  movement  become  satisfied  with 
; image  remaking  and  token  changes,  "or  will  it  parallel 
these  efforts  with  a  more  intense^drive  to  gain  equal 
employment  opportunities,  equal  pay,  proportional  rep^re- 
sentation  in  poJ.itics,  and  blanket  repeal  ^of  discrimi- 
natory laws  for  the  millions  of  women  It  represents?" 
(Etzloni,  p.  3A)  ..,  .  ^' 


2.  Can  the  liberacioh  of  women  be  achieved  in  the  world 
of  work  before  it  becomes-  an  actuality  in  the'  career 
education  of  woiiien-?^  '  |^ 

3.  What  existing  curricular  and  instructional  materials 
continue  to  retard  women's  free  access  to  vocational 
education  and  career  choice? 

4.  Can  vocational-technical  education,  with  its  typical 
and  traditional  male  domination,  play  an  active  role 

in  gaining  equal  rights  for  wpmen  in  the  world  of  work? 

5.  Will  the  struggle  for  equal  work  rights  continue  to  be 
thwarted  by  the  presence  of  an  inordinate  ratio  of 
brainwashed ^women  in  education  who  harbor,  even  enjoy, 
feelings  of  intellectual  inferiority  and  self-abnega- 
tion? 

6.  And  finally,  do  vH^en    in  particular,  and  our  society 
in  general,  actually  want  to  achieve  educational  and 
career  equality  for  Aromen  with  its  certain  loss  of 
female  protection,  prerogatives,  and  privileges? 
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.        ■•  C-'JIEER  EDUCATION— FEMININE  VERSION* 

^Many  people  subscribe  to  the  cunning  and  convenient  proposition 
that,  **Men  are  logical  thinkers /'  with,  of  course,  its  condescending  corol- 
lary, "Women  are  intuitive."    This  equivocation ,  accepted  as  universal 
truth,  has  lent  credence  to  male  ascendancy  and  avowed  superiority.  Few 
men  today  would  dare  to  say  it  out  loud~at  least  not  in  certain  quarters— 
but  dear  old  Dr.  Spock  did: 

Women  are  usually  more  patient  in  working  at  unexciting, 
repetitive  tasks.  •   .Women  on  the  average  have  more  pas- 
sivity in  the  inborn  core  of  their  personality,    ,   ,1  believe 
women  are  4^esigned  in  their  deeper^  instincts  to  get  more 
pleasure  out  of  life — not  only  sexually  but  socially,  occupa- 
tionally,  maternally — when  they  are  not  aggressive.    To  put rit 
another  way,  I  think  that  when  women  are  encouraged  to  be 
competitive  too  many  of  them  become  disagreeable. 

However,  even  Dr.  Sp^bck  has  had  his  consciousness  raised.     In  the  > 
December,  1973,  issue  of  Redbook  Magazine,  in  the  autho'r's  note  at  the  head 
of  hi9  monthly  column,  he  wrote: 

In  order  to ^help  end  discrimination  against  girls  and  women» 
I'll  no  longer  use  'he'  when  the  child  could  be  ^'of  either 
sex.     I'll  say  'they/  when  possible.    At  other  times  I'll 
say  'she,'  as  a  reminder  of  how  much  must  be  done  to  t}vercome 
the  injustices  of  the  past. 

In  an  earlier  time,  the  American  writer  Ambrose  Bierce  said,  '*To 
men  a  man  is  but  a  mind.    Who  cares  what  face  he  carries  or  what  he 
wears?    But  woman's  body  ±3^  the  woman." 

Talleyrand  opined,  "One  mtist  have  loved  a  woman  of  genius  to  comprer 
hend  the  happiness  of  loving  a  fool."    The  logical  thinkers  would  have  us 
believe  that  business  acumen,  sound  judgment,  and  any  sbrewd  decision's — 
brains,  if  you  will — are  somehow  out  of  our  province,  that  they  are  not 
feminine.    And  we  must,  they  exhort  us,  by  all  means  remain  feminine,  mean- 
ing:   wear  our  skirts  short,  our  necklines  low,  and  be  demurely  passive. 
Indeed,  with  interesting  insight,  Susan  Sontag  in  an  article  on  "The 
Double  Standard  of  Aging"  stated  that: 

•  r 

To  be  a  woman  is  to  be  an  actress      Being  feminine  is  a 
kind  of  theater  with  its  appropriate  costumes,  decor, 
lighting,  and  stylized  gestures.     From  early  childhood 


Speech  delivered  by  Dr*  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  Chief,  Curriculum 
Development  Branch,  Division  of  Research  and  Demonstration,  Bureau  of  Oc- 
cupational and  Adult  Education,  U,  S.  Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D,C., 
at  the  Regional  Seminar/Workshop  on  Women  in  the  World  of  Work. 
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on,  girls  are  uraining  to  care  in  a  pathologically  exag- 
gerated way  about  their  appearance  and  are  profoundly  - 
mutilated — by. the  extent  of  the  stress  put  on  presenting      .  ' 
uhemselyes • as  physically  attractive  objects .     Women  look 
in  the  mirror  more  frequently  than  men  do.     It  is,  virtually, 
uheir  duty  to  look  at  themselves — to  look  often.     Indeed,  a 
woman  who  is  not  narcissistic  is  considered  unfeminine.  And 
a  woman  who  spends  literally  most  of  her  time  caring  for,  and 
making  purchases  to  flatter ,  her  physical appearance  is  not 
regarded  in  this  society  as  what  shfe  is:     a  kind  of  moral 
idiot.     She  is  thought  to  be  quite  normal  and  is  envied  by 
other  women  whose  time  is  mostly  used  up  at  jobs  or  car- 
ing^^^F  large  families.  . 

Women  are  judged  most  frequently  in  terms  of  their  appearance ,  parti 
cularly  their  youthf ulhess ,  not  only  in  social  and  sexual  situations,  but 
also  in  their  jobs.     Part  of  career  education  is  designed  to  help  young^^^^^ 
people  and  adults  examine  the  values  undetlying  such  behavior  and  their 
liTniting  effects  on  the  lives  of  women.     It  is  unfortunate  that  women  have 
tended  to  reinforce  these  values  with  their  contempt  for  other  women  who 
do  not  "measure  up"  against  prevailing  standards  of  beauty.    Ms.  Sdntag 
concludes  .that:  ' 

Women  have  another  option.     They  can  aspire  to  be  wise, 
not  merely  nice;   to  be  competent,  not  merely  helpful; 
to  be  ambitious  for  themselves,  not  merely;^  for  them- 
selves in  relation  to  men  and  children.     They  can  age 
naturally  and  without  embarrassment,  actively  protesting 
and  disobeying  the  conventions  tha:.t  stem  from  this  society's, 
double  standard  about  aging. ^  ^ 

Lois  Wyse  has  articulated  problems  that  face  the  modern  woman: 

How  in  the  world 

do  you  cope  in  a  world 

where  coping  has  gone  out  of  style? 

How  do  'yo^  cope  in  a  society 

where  it  is  all  right  to  be  prettier  than  a 

man  and  very  bad  to  be  stronger  or  smarter? 

How  do  you  cope  in  a  cdmmunixy 

that  gives  equal  vAiTie  to  looks,  brains, 

and  a  closet  full  of  Puccis?  '* 


Susan  Sontag,  "The  Double  Standard  of  Aging."    Saturday  Review  of 
the  Society,  September  23,  1972,  p.  34. 

^Ibid.  ,  p.  38.  ,  . 
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How  do  you  cope  m  a  marriage 

where  a  husband  is  supposed  to.feel  humilated 

and  inadequate 

if  his  wife  lives  up  to  her  full  potential? 

How  do  yau  cope  in  a  world  " 

that  thinks  coping  is  being  what  you  aren't 

so  '  ou  can  make  a  man  believe  he  is  what  '  ' 

he  isn't?  . 

Louder,  please  Professor,        ^  ' 
I  cannot  hear  a  word  you  say. 

You  cannot  miss  exposure  to  the  problems  of  women  in  achieving  full 
self-realization  in  their  various  roles—not  if  you  reaci  and  listen  at  all. 
In  the  realm  of  popular  magazines  alone.  The  New  Woman  and  Ms,  arc  promi- 
nent on  the  newsstands  and  provide  provocative  reading  for  the  liberated 
and,  those  becoming  liberated.     Even  the  *'No  Comment''  feature  in  the  Febru- 
ary, 1974,  Ms.  gives  one  pause  with  its  quotes  submitted  by  readers: 

—from  TV  Guide—Blast!     If  I  could  lose  this  ugly  ^ 
woman's  libber  I  took  out  tonight  I  could  make  '  : 

it  home  in  time  to  watch  Channel  12.. 

— from  U.S.  Forest  Service  Map,  Dakota  National 
Forest — Golden  Rules  of  Company,  No.  2:     be  * 
considerate  of  your  neighbors — keep  dogs,  chil- 
dren and  wives  under  control  at  all  times. 

— from  the  Charlotte  Observer — Goldwater  got  both 
laughter  and  -applause  for  his  response  when  asked 
if  he  supported  the  woman's  rights  amendment.. 
"I  don't  think  it  is  needed,"  he  said.  "l  was 
for  it  at  one  time  but  then  I  saw  the  women  in, 
Washington  who  were  pushing  it,  and" I  said.  Hell, 
I  don't  want  to  be  equal  to  them."^ 

How  can  a  woman  not  be  unsure  of  her  identity  and  somewhat  fearful 
as  she  moves  into  new  areas  of  freedom,  expression,  and  responsibility. 
Look,  further  at  x^hat  has  been  said  about  us.    Recently,  Dr.  Edgar  f'.  Her- 
man recommended  that  women  be  kept  from  top  positions  of  power.  He 
declared  that  they  may  go  a  little  berserk  periodically  due  to  "raging  • 
hormonal  influences."    Nietzche  said,  "l^Jhen  a  woman  inclines  to  learning 
there  is  usually  something  wrong  with  her  sex  apparatus."  ,  Aristotle 


^Lois  Wvse,  A_  We^j^ng  Eye  Can  Never  See_^    Garden  City:  Doubleday 

and  Compauy^  19/2. 

^"No  Comment,"  Ms.,  February,  19/4,  pp.  76-77.  ' 
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described  women  as' "female  by  virtue  of  a  certain  incapacity.    .  .(theyV 
are  weaker  ahd  cooler  by 'nature  than,  \   .males  and  we  must  regard  the  fe- 
male character  as  a  kind  of  natural  defectiveness."    Sigmund  Fireud,  the 
archenemy  of  the  feminists,  wrote  in-his  diary  at  the  age  of  77,  "^^at 
do  women  want?.   Dear  God!    What  do  they  want?"    A  Champaign,  Illinois >  . 
clergyman  responded  to  Freud's  question: 

I  would  suggest  that  the  answer  is  not  all  that"  cofhplex. 

Women  want,  dear  God,,  to  be  treated  as  persons.    Most  of 

them  do  not  want  to  lay  aside  their  femininity  but  to  *  \ 

gather  it  up  into  a  higher  unity  in  which  they  are  fully 

women  and  fully  human.     That  would  be  a  state  not  unlike 

the  one  described  by  Paul,  when  in  a  moment  of  insight,  he  ^, 

transcribed  his  chauvinism — that  state  in  which  he.  said 

"There  is  neither  Jew  nor  Greek, ■ neither  male  nor  female, 

neither  bond  nor  free — but  all  are  one.   .  ." 

In  understanding  the  career  needs  and  problems  of  the  modern 
American  woman,  it  is  essential  to  understand  her  roles  and  life  styles. 
Today's  American  woman  is  an  infinite  variety.     She  is  a  militant  femi- 
nist— a  Betty  Friedan,  a  Kate  Millet,  a  Gloria  Steinem  charging  against 
the  limiting  forces  of  sWism.     She  is  milder  Judith  Viorst,  still  femi- 
nist enough  to  ask,  "Where  is  it  written  that  husbands  get  $25  lunches 
and  invitations  to  South  America  for  think  conferences  while  wives  get 
Campbell's  black  bean  soup  and  a  trip  to  the  firehouse  with  the  first 
grade  r'^ 

She  is  Congresswoman  Shirley  Chisholm,  declaring  that  she  has  been 

more  discriminated  against  as  a  woman  than  as  a  Negro.     She  is  black   

writer  Renee  Ferguson  explaining  in  the  Washington  Post,  "The  women's 
liberation  movement  touches  some  sensitive  nerves  among  black  women — 
but  they  are  not  al^^^ays  ""Ehe  nerves  the  movement  seems  to  touch  among 
so  many  whites."    She  is  Sister  Sally,  about  whom  Lenore  Kandel  wrote: 

Moon-faced  baby  V^ith  cocaine  arms 
nin^een  summers 
nineteen  lovers 
novice  o^^fihe  junkie  angel 
lay  sister  of  mankind  penitent 
sister  of  marijuana 
sister  in  hashish 
sister  in  motphine 
.against  the  bathroom  grimy  sink 

pumping  her  arms  full  of  life.  ,  : 


^Juditft  ^yiorst,  "Where  Is  It  Written?"    It's  Hard  To  Be  Hip  Over 
Thirty  and  Qth^r  Tragedies  of  Married  Life.    New  York:     New  American 
Library  ,  p.  55 . 

'^Lenore  Kandel,  "Blue'jj  for  Sister  Sally,"  Word  Alchemy.     New  York: 
Grove  Press,  Inc. ,  1960,  p.  61. 
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She  is  Ann  Landers,  Anne  Armstrong,  singer  and  former. D.G.  Teacher 
Roberta  Flack,  and  AVA  President  Mary  Ellis,     She  is  an  elementary  teacher 
in  Maryland;  a  young  potential  member  of  the  Pussycat  League-;  the  20-year- 
old  mother  in  a  California  commune;  the  recent  bride  shopping  for  groceries 
in  the  neighborhood  supermarket ;  and  the  former  Future  Homemakers  of  Amer- 
ica president  combining  her  work  life  and  family  life  in  a  harmonious 
synthesis.     (We  always  hope  that  FHA  girls  achieve  this  harmonious  synthe- 
sis.) . 

She  is' today's  American  woman  living  in  a  complex  world  of  rapid 
change.     The  neater  linearity  of  the  female  life  style  of  the  past,  with 
its  relatively  pi?edictable  sequence  of  life  experiences,  has  given  way. 
A  maelstrom  of  sensation  and  experience  influences  today's  woman.  The 
result  is  a  wide  variety  of  life  styles.  ^ 

Women  today  are  expected  to  be  full  human  beings.     They  are  In-  - 
volved  in  expanded  expectations — and  frustrations.     Women  are  seeking  new 
paths, -in. -4xoxh  family_life  and  work  life,.rnd  their  search  for  new  occupa- 
tional identities  and  for  fair  and  equal  treatment  "Ln  job  roles  should  be 
or  concern  to  all  educators.    There  are  no  basic  differences  in  intelli- 
gence betweeh  the  sexes,  and  women  can  succeed  at  almost  any  job  a  m'an 
can  do.     These  are  well-established  facts.     However,  stereotypes  are 
operative  which  limit  the  employment  opportunities  available  to  women. 
Certain  occupational  roles,  such^as  nurse,  teacher,  and  secretary,  are 
considered  acceptable;  certain  others,  such  as  business  executive  or 
airplane  pilot,  are  frowned  upon,  not  only  by  men  but  by  many  women. 

Of  the  "acceptable"  roles  for  women,  the  wife-jnother  role  is 
still  the  most  respectable.    Opting  for  the  career  role  as  first  in  ^ 
importance,  as  a  reasoned  choice,  raises  questions,  of  the  woman's 
femininity  among  "Freud  and  Spock-thinking  males."    Regretfully,  many 
women  see  a  career  as  a  chpice  of  last  resort: — an  evidence  of  failure 
to  achieve  the  primary  feminine  "goal.     Ambivalence  with  respect  to 
their  goals  is  felt  by  many  women — although  this  ambivalence  seems  to 
be  giving  way.    My  generation  felt  it  (still  feels  it)  more  than  the 
current  crop  of  wo^en  in  their  20'&  and  early  30 's.     Young  women  ap- 
pear to  have  synthesized  their  various  roles,  and  tljiey  are  less  torn 
between  them. 

Of  course,  a  basic  fact  to  be  taken  into  account  is  that  women 
bear  the  children.     Because  of  motherhood,  the  woman's  work  life,  and 
her  educational  studies  as  well,  are  likely  to  be  discontinuous  in 
nature.     Just  as  the  majority  of  men  desire  fatherhood ,  so  do  the 
majority  of  women  desire  and  achieve  motherhood.     However,  the  prob- 
lems of  the  population  explosion  liave  forced^  us  to  take  anotHer  Ipok 
at  paren|:hood.     Stringent  limitations  "on  family  size  appear  to  be 
inevitable,  essential  from  a  social  point  oi  view,  and  possible  from 
a  medical  paint  of  view.     It  has  been  suggested  that  the  day  is  not 
far  off  when  women  will  n^ed  to  take  a  baby  license  before  they  can 
get  a  pill  or  shot  that  temporarily  allows  fertility.     For  the  present, 
the  trend  toward  smaller  families  will  result  in  greater  availability 
of  many  women  for  the^work  force  for  more  years  of  their  lives.  Hence, 
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the  concept  of  the  "discontinuous  nature  of  women's  work. and  education" 
will  be  a  somewhat  less  important  factor  in  considering  the  education 
and  employment  of  "  women./ 

In  addition,  modern 'methods\of  contraception,  changing  abortion 
laws,  and  the  social  necessity  for  limiting  family' ^size ,  along  with  changes 
in  sexual  mores,  are  bringing  about  alterations  in  family  forms  ahd  func- 
tions.    Alvin  Toffler,  in  his  book  Future  Shock,  refers  to  the  nuclear 
faipily,  "sttippecl  down  and  mobile, T  as  the  standard  model  in  all  the  in- 
dustrial countries.     But  he  s^es  emerging  new  couple  arrangements  *  of  vary- 
ing commitments  with  respect  to  time  and  goals—fsome  based  on  mutual 
interests  and  matched  careers ,  some  based  on  parenthood  as  a  primary 
function,  som4  perceived  as  relatively  temporary  arrangements,  some  as 
permanent.  ^  He  suggests  that  some  families  may  defer  child-rearing  until 
the  retirement  years  and  that  the  t>os^tvretirement  family  could  become  a 
recognized  social  institution.     Other  alternatives  lie  in  communal  family 
life,  group  marriages,  homosexual  family  units,  and  polygamy. 

Confusing  t:he  problem  further,  but  adding  a  new  dimension  of  chal- 
lenge to* home  and  family  life  and  career  education,  are  the  current  senti- 
ments of  black  women.    Renee.  Ferguson,  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post ,  observed  :  ( 

At  a  time  when  some  radical  white  feminists  are  striving 

for  a  different  family  structure,  many  black  women  are  j 

trying  to  stabilize:  their  families.     They  are  making  a 

special  effort,  in  a  great  number  of  cases ,  to  assume 

the  wife  .a^d  mother  role  more  effectively. 

An  April,  1970,  publicat^ion  .of  the  Bureau  of  Labor 'Statistics 
stated  that  the  participation  of  black  women  in  the  labor  force  may  be 
expected  to  decline ' from  49  percent  in  1968  to  47  percent  in  1980.  This 
change  probably  will  reflect  the  improving  econonfic  situation  of  black 
men  and  lessening  pressure  on  the  female  to  contribute  toward  th^  support 
of  the  family.     Parenthetically,  I  would  like  to  say  that  my  experiences 
as  a  member  of .the  O.E.  Women's  Action  Group,  composed  of  nearly  equal 
numbers. of  blacks  and  whites,  lead  me  to  suspect  that  the  life  situation 
teally  is  not  very  different  for  us  sisters.'  We  all  suffer  from  sexist 
attitudes  and  practices,  and  we  all  want  to  realize  ourselves  i^iore  fully 
as  women  and  as  careerists.     God  knows  (She  knows)  we  need  Sisterhood 
in  our  efforts ! 

Woman ^s  pattern  of  employment  throughout  the  life  cycle  has  changed 
dramatically.     Since  1950,  the  labor  force  has  increased  by  only  seven 
million  men  and  by  about  13  million  women.    Although  the  myth  is  widely 
held  that  most  women  are  part-time  workers,  four  out  of  five  adult  women 
over  20  are  full-tiijie  workers..;  Fifty-nine  percent  of  all  young  women 
aged  20-24  (the  prit^e  childbearing  years)  are  working  or  looking  for  work, 
and  the  same  is  true  for  50  percent  of  married  women  in  that  age  group. 
Well  over  six  million  households  depend  solely  on  a  woman  for  their  means 
of  support.     Yet,  whatever  the  job,  women  earn  less  than  men,  and  the 
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pay  gap    is  xvidening.     In  1957  ,  the  median  earnings  per  year  for  women 
.   were  $3,008  and  for  men,  ?4,713;  in  1-967,  $4,150  for  women  and  $7,182  for 
men;  and  in  1972,  $5,903  for  women,  but  $10,202  for  men." 

Women  constitute  a  distinctly  disadvantaged  group  in  the  world  of 
work.     Thus,  there  is  an  immediate  need  to  broaden  employment  practices, 
attitudes,  and  educational  programs  preparing  women  for  jobs  and  careers. 
In- addition  to  the  limitations  imposed  by  the  schools  and  employers,  ^/omen 
are  handicapped  further  by  certain  stereotypes  regarding  appropriate  femi- 
nine roles.     Low  aspirations  generally  have  been  at^/ibuced  to  females, 
and  just  as  generally  socially  approved.    A  study  by  Marine  Hornier  in- 
volved asking  male  and  female  undergraduates  to  write  a  story . based  on  the 
sentence,  "After  first-term  finals  Ann  (John  in  the  male  version)  finds 
herself  at  the  top  of  her  medical-school  class."    More  than  65  percent  of 
the  girls  told  stories  which  reflected  strong  fears  of  social  rejection, 
fears  about  v^omanhood,  or  denial  of  the  possibility  that  any  woman  could 
be  so  successful.     In  respondl^ig  to  the  male  version,  less  than  10  percent 
of  the  boys  showed  any  signs  of  wanting  to  avoid  success.     Rather,  they 
were  pleased  at  John's  triumph  and  predicted  a  great  career  for  him.^- 

Generally  speaking,  the  vocational  self -concept  of  the  female  is 
limited^by  her  early  training,  by  parental  expectations,  by  her  dolls  and 
playthings,  by  the  stories  she  reads,  by  her  educational  experiences , '.and 
by  depiction  of  females  in  the  mass  media.     Combat titig  the  stereotypes  and 
broadening  the  vocational  self-concept  of  young  girls  will  require  modi- 
fications in  the  materials  and  methods  of  educational  programs  from  early 
childhood  upward.     This  raises  the  provocative  question  of  whether  there 
are  peculiarly  masculine  and  feminine  concepts  of  career.     In  a  recent 
issue  of  Mademoiselle,  Editor  Mary  Cantwell  said,?  "It's  very  hard  for  a  • 
woman  to  allow  herself  to  be  as  .deeply  involved  in  her  work  as  a  man  is, 
eien  if  she  is  wholly  capable  of  it,  because  most  women  are  still  defined 
by  men  and  want  to  be  liked  by  them."    She  added  that  "many  men  do  Aot^  like 
women  who  are  not  playing  woman's  classic  role."  I  : 

.Women  have  had  a  tendency  to  regard  work  an  an  intermediate  stepi 
between  schooling  and  motherhood.     Even  if  they ' continue  to  work -af  ter 
marriage,   their  major  orientation  is  toward  the  economic  gains  involved 
rather  ^than  toward  the  intrinsic  satisfactions  Inherent  in  a  cateer. 

Perhaps  Philip  Slater  has  an  answer  for  the  woman's  dilemma  re-, 
garding  career  commitment  and  the  place  of  work  in  her  life.     He  expresses 
the  opinion  that  the  usual  concept  of  career  is  male-oriented.    He  states: 
"Career  has  connoted  a  demanding,  rigorous,  preordained  life,  to  whose 
goals  everything  else  is  ruthlessly  subordinated,  everything  pleasurable. 


7 

Marijean  Suelzle,  "Women  in  Labor,"  Trans  Action,  November-Derember , 
1970,  p.  3. 
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human,  emotional,  bodily,  frivolous."^    Slater  suggests  that  wo^en  Work 
toward  a  new  definition  of  career  which  recognizes  the  importance  of 
meaningful',  stimulating,  "contributing"  occupational  activity,'  chal- 
lenge, and  social  satisfactions,  without  a  sacrifice  of  the  human  values 
implicit  in  the  f  inest  definitions  of  marriage  ,  family ,.. motherhood ,  and 
friendships.    He  sees  the  possibility  of  woman's  adopting  a  revolutionary 
stance  with  respect  to;.work.     She  need  not  fall  Into  the  masculinfe  trap 
of  finding  her  major  definition . of  self  in  and  through  her  work;    She  can 
make  her  commitment  to  work  and  to  human  vajL\ies  and  find  these  goals 
compatible .  •  .     .  ■      ^  ■ 

American  industry  plans  to  hire  54  percent  more' female  college  . 
graduates  Into  responsible  positions  this  year  than  it  did  last  year.. 
This  is  no' one  shot  deal  to  satisfy  the  women's  rights' movement This  .  is. 
a  hard  economic  reality  and  is  a  sobering  reminder  of  things  to  come -^^f  or 
women  in  the  world  of  worki    The  following*  specific  steps  should . be  taken, 
and  indeed  are  being  taken: 

1.  Kindergarten  and ^elementary  school  educators  should  help 
.  -    open  new  vistas  of  occupational  opportunity  to  girls  by 

promoting  an  awareness  of  .>omen  as  employed  persons  and 
by  helping  girls  enlarge  their ^ocational  self ^concept 
through  a  developing  understandffis  of  the  great  variety  , 
of  occupational  roles  that  they  might  fill. 

2.  From  pre^grammar  school  on ,  females  should  be  encouraged 
'to  pursue  their  own  intellectual  interests  and  concerns. 

3.  Employed  married  and  single  women  from  a  wide  variety  of 
occupational  fields,  should  serve  as  resource  persons  along 
with  men  in  promoting  awareness  of  occupational  possibilities. 

4.  New  student  text  materials  which  present  a  variety  of 
socially  constructive  life  styles  and  roles,  including 
a  variety  of  occupational  roles  for  women,  should  be 

'         developed  and  tested. 

5.  Nursery  school,  kindergartea,  and  elementary  teachers 
should 'be  educated  to  assume  greater  responsibility  for 
helping  girls  expand  uheir  vocational  self-concept. 

6.  Guidance  counselors  should  be  made  more  aware  of  the 
significant  role  that  they  can  play  in  helping  girls 
develop  their  potential  for  employment  in  ^  wide  variety 
of  occupational  fields. 


^Philip  Slater,  "Wliat  Hath  Spock  Wrought?    Freed  Children,  Chained 
Moms,"  Washington  Post,  March  1,  1970,  pp.  HI  ^nd  HlO-11. 
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1,.:  Teachers  of  such  general  educanion  subjects  as  English 
and  social  studies  should  be  oriented  to  the  whole  area 
of  vocational  preparation  for  women.     The  unique  con-        .  , 
trlbutions  that  these  fields  can  make  are  needed  in 
the  total  effort  to  improve  the  working  life  of  women. 
For  example,   the  communications  problems  of.  the  woman 
•at  work,  particularly  as  she  tries  to  "m^ke  it"  in 
traditionally  male  bastions  of  emplo3mient,  would  be 
provocative  and  meaningful  for  the  job-oriented  young 
woman^-and  young  man.    The  fascinating  literature  on        '    -  . 
women;  from  chat- of  Simone  de  Beauvoir  to  the  writings 
of  Oriana  Fallaci  and  Robert  Graves,  should  be  reviewed 
and  discussed  in  liuerature  classes. 

8.  Women ^s  history  ought  to  be  included  in  social  studies 
to  provide  young  girls  with  role  models  of  concerned  - 
and  responsible  women  involved  in  the  political,  social, 
and  economic  life  of  the  nation. 

9.  Opportunity  should  be  provided  for  girls  a^id  women  to 
.     choose  and  prepare  for  occupations  in  any  field  of  . 

t  /  endeavor  that  interests  them.    This  is  the  challenge 

/  to  vocational  education.     Females  should,  b«  recruited 

/  for  programs  that  virtually  were  closed  tjo  them  in  the 

/  past.    •  •  • 

jO.     All  training  programs  should  include  opportunities  to 
I     '    pr 'pare  for  the  du-al  ro]e  of  homemaker-wage  earner. 

11.  Alternatives  and  supplciments  to  in-school  instructional 

I  programs  should  be  developed  to  expand  training  options 

I  and  opportunities^  for  both  sexes.     For  example,  television', 

I  audio-video  cassettes,  and  correspondence  courses,  along 

I  with  a  variety  of  other  media,  make  possible  increasingly 

I  rich  and  sophisticated  opportunities  for  study  in  the  home 

I  at  the  convenience  of  the  student. 

•;  • 

/    Permeating  -all  career  education  programs  should  be  a  concern  for 
moral  and  ethical  values  as  they  relate  to  occupational  choice,  job  per- 
formance, and  related  life  style.     Educators  have  definite  directives 
for  change  in  ^expanding  the  vocational  and  educational  opportunities  for 
women.     The  cHallenges  are  well  defined,  and  we  are  among  those  who  can 
make  significant  mo.v^s .  tov/ard  meeting  these  challenges . 


SOCIAL'' IMPLICATIONS  OF 
WO^^EN'S  E^UALITY^ 

"  For  eons,  women  have  been  defined  as  the  inferior  member  of  the 
species.     Their  secondary  status  is  confirmed  by  history  and,  as,  some 
anthropologists  woi Id  have  it,  by  our  primal  instincts.     Negative  atti- 
tudes toward  women  .re  prevalent    throughout  our  society.  Inequalities 
exist  in  tax  laws  and  social  security,  emplo3anent  and  education.  Sexism 
blunts  personal  interactions  between  men  and  women  as  an  emanation  of 
deep  'estrangement  ingrained  in  the  collective  psyche. 

The  debasement  of  womanhood  is  reflected  ^n  our  vocabulary,  which 
it,-  peppered  with  disparaging  synonyms  for  women—'^f  luf  f , "  "wench,"  "broad, 
^'hussy,"  "sow,"  "gold  digger,"  "bag,"^  "frump"  — to  cite  a  few.  Equally 
derogatory  are  the  more  literary  definitions  of  women:     "One  of  nature's 
agreeable  blunders"  (Hannih  Gowley) ;  "The  last  thing  civilized  by  man" 
(George  Meredith);  and    "A  necessary- evil"  (Latin  proverb).    Women  are  * 
viewed  commonly  as  either  sex  objects  or  domestics  disposed  to  a  life  of 
dependency^ while .men  venture  away-  from  home  to  accomplish  bigger  and 
better  things.  ^Caring  for  husbands  and  children  is  considered  women's 
primary  role.    Because  they  are  capable  of  bearing  children,  it  is  pre- 
sumed that  they  are  born  only  to  fulfill  biological  destiny.    This  belief 
is  almost  universal.     "An  incompetent  man  can  get  about  in  nine  countries, 
sa/s  %.  Chinese  proverb,  "but  a  competent  woman  can  only  gat  round  her 
cooking  stove."    In;  Africa,  a  man  may  buy  a  bride  for  two  cows,  but  a 
woman  cannot  purchase  a  husband  for  two  bulls. 

During  the  last  century,,  women  were  deen^d  fit  for  learning  and 
they^were  allowed  to  attend  schodl.     A  little  learning  goes  a  long-way, 
and  soon  women  became  the  school  teachers ,  and  teaching  lost  its  prestige 
as  a  profession.    Women  became  nurses,  and  this  vocation,  too,  lost  dig- 
nity.    Those  who  care  for  children,  the  sick,  and  the  lame  perform  ser- 
vices demanding  selflessness  and> sacrifice .     Society,  of  course,  pays 
moral:  tribute  to  those  in/olved  in  virtuous  Social  services,  but  in  this 
culture,  where  values  are  measurable  in  dollars  and  cents,  housewives, 
mothers,  nurses,  and  t-eachers — ^those  who  give  of  themselves  to  others  — 
are  paid  comparatively  low  Wages  or  nothing.     Women  are  a  necessary 
and  free  convenience.     If  housewives'  services  were  given  financial 
compensation,  their  value  would  make  up  one  fourth  of  the  GNP .  Yet, 
the  millions  of  women  who  currently  are  employed  receive  far  less  than 
men.     Women  who  ent^r  the  world  of  work  may  be  free  from  household 
chores  from  nine  to  five,  but  they  are  not  free  from  the  inequities  of 
sexual  bias.     Older  women  and.  particularly  black  women  are  doubly  discrl- 
n.inat^d  against. 

''«Paper  by  Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director,  Technical  Education  Research 
Centers,,  Washington,  D.C.,  for^the  Regional  Seminar /Workshops  on  Women 
in  tWe  World  of  Work. 
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Women  who  work- are  not  escaping  family  responsibilities.    On  the 
contrary,  the  15  million  women  who  are  heads  of "households  must  work.  Yet, 
many  of  these  women  are  in  low-paying,  dead-end  jobs  with  few  opportunities 
for  pKemotion  and  advancement.     Unless  society  recognizes  that  women,  too^ 
are  breadwinners,  unless  women  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  "w6rk  and  are 
prepared  to  enter  traditionally  male  occupations  offering  higher  , wages „ 
there  will.be  growing,  numbers  ^of  families  on  i^elfare-;    Unless  society  re- 
sponds to  the  need  of  working  mothers  for  adequate  child  care  and  <je\?elops 
legislation  that  will  force  fathers  to  pay  child  support,  then  half  of  the 
population  will  hAve  to  pay  for  the  other  half  to  stay  home.         "  .  ' 

^  Child  care  is  a  central  issue  for  those  with  deep  misgivings  about 
wortren  s  emerging  role,  its  impadt  on  the  family  and  the  future  of  society. 
Critics  contend  that  as  more  women  leave  home  to  enter  the  labor  force  anJ 
achieve  independence^  children  will  become  delinqu.ents  and  the  nuclear 
family  will  disintegrate.    There  are,  however,  a  number  of  discrepancies 
in  these  arguments.     First,  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  mothers  who 
have  1-ost  husbands  through  divorce,  death,  or  desertion  cannot  a^rd  to 
stay  home  unless  they  become  welfare  recipients.    Then  they  can  q^lify 
for  free  day  care,  if  they  decide  t>v  seek  employment'.     Secondly,  research 
studies  of  working  mothers  point  out'  that  it  is  not  the  quantity,  but  the' 
guality,  of . a  mother's  care  that . is  important ■ to  the  child.     Still,  critics 
contend  that  only  a  natural  mother,  rather  than  a  trained  child  develop- 
ment specialist  or  the  father,  is  instinctively  capable  of  responding  to  " 
all  a  pre-schooler's  needs.    Mothers  are  honored  as  long  as  they  stay  at 
home,  isolated  24  hours  a  day,  nurturing  the  child  and  neglecting  their 
own  personal  development.    But  the  honor  paid  to  motherhood  is  basically 
sentimental,  gratuitous,  ^nd  devious.     For  example,  the  Dictionary  of 
g.££P£ational  Titles  classifies  "Foster  Mother"' at  the  same  skill-complexity 
level  ds  "Restroom  Attendan.t."  -  To  acfd  insult  to  injury,  "Foster  Mother" 
receives  a  lower  skill  rating  than  do  "Newspaper  Boy"  and  "Dog  Trainer." 

Ic  seems  that  all  the  uproa?:  about  losing  Mom  to  an  employer  is  a:  . 
ploy.     Society  is  threatened  by  won'en's  struggle  for  equality.  Unfortu- 
nately, women  cannot  achieve  real  status  or  mobility  as  wives  and  mothers, 
but  as  concenters  in  the  mal^e  sphere.     The  American  family  is  not  col- 
lapsing beca{^3e  worsen  are  trying  t.o,  achieve  control  over  their  own 
dfist-'niea,.     It  Is  .faltering  because  of  , a-  deeper  disenchantment  that  per- 
petuates 'the  war  between  the  sexes  and  permeates  our  social  institutions. 
Quite  simbly,  we  have  not  learned  how  to  live  together- and  how: to  create  ' 
a  harmonipus  society.  .  i-  ■  j' 


At 
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a  time  v^hen  women  are  entering  business  and  industry  at  the 
half  million  a  year,  workers  have  become  severely  critical  of 
3lf\production',  if  not  the  value  of  the  work  ethic,  a  dissatis- 
faccietvv^at  is  symptomized  by  high  absenteeism  .and  acts  of  sabotage-. 
Many  worl?&¥«^pend  their  waking  hours  on  jobs  that  bear  little  relation 
to  their  ipersdtaal  lives,  jobs  where  their  best  efforts  are  expendable, 
monotonotis  jobs  where  they^have.  little  -control  over  the  production  pro- 
cess.- Wdrk  no  Ipn^r  provides  many  people  with  direct  personal  satis- 
faction an'd  meaning.     Rather,  leisure  activity  seems  to  provide  real 
enjoyment;  and  as  hard  as  some  people  work  during  their  leisure  hours, 
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hobbies  and  crafts,  painting,  puttering,  or  playing  with  the  kids  are  not 
considfered  real  work.     Industrialization  has  led  to  depersonalization, 
aliehation,.  an&  a  widening  gap  between*the  concepts  of  work  and. self-ful- 
fillment.     Should  women  want  to  compete  more  aggressively  for  an  equal 
share  in  this  man's, world? 

Ecanomist  Pa.ul  Samuelson  of  M.I. T.  predicts  that  as  women  enter  the 
labor  force  in  greater  numt)ers,  our  standard  of  living  will  increase  by 
at  least  10  to  15  percent.    That  is,  greater  utilization  of  women's  poten- 
tial will  increase  productivity,  consumerism,  and  the  national  income, 
results  that  should  benefit  male  workers  as  well.     The  elimination  6f  dis- 
crimination should  not  only  improve  economic  opportunities  fpr' women,  but 
also  should  improve  their  social  status.     In  addition increased  oppor- 
tunities for  wgpien  should  support  '^^e  trend  toward  smaller  families  and. 
zero  population  growth.  ,    :  \ 

But  once  equality  of  the  sexes  is  achieved  what  more  can  we  hope  for 
besides  an  improved  GNP  and  a  stable  pbpulation?    While  women,  are  entitled 
to  Economic  and  social  equality,  material  success  and  status  tend  to  cor- 
rupt.    Work,  as  many  have  known  it, ^has  the  power  to  dull  human  sensitivity 
and  spiritual  development.    Unless,  ttie.  social  and  economic  system,  and  our^ 
values  and  priorities  change,  women  and  men  will  continue  to  be  defined 
and  judged  by  the  work  they  do,  and  their  identities  and  worth  will  be 
measured,  superficially ,  according  to  their, eatings ,    There  will  be  rich ' 
and  poor,  and  those  who  cannot  or  choose  not  "fo  compete  in  the  labor  mar- 
ket, those  who  care  for  *the  children,  will  retain  .a  lower  status. 

Women's  demand  for  equal  rights  and  the  eradication  of  conventional 
sex  roles  is  advantageous  to  men.     Consider  the  possibility  of  men,  re- 
lieved of  some  of  the  pressures  of  earning  a  living,  sharing  equally  in 
raising  children.    Consider  how  that  and  other  traditionally  feminine 
roles^  and  responsrJbilities  will  affect  their  outlook.    Consider  the  . 
possibility  of  raising  boys  to  be  nonviolent,  sensitive,  and  intuitive^ 
tender  and  loving,  cooperative  rather  than  competitive — raising  them  to 
serve  rather  than  be  served.    Considet  the  impact  of  this  generation  on 
future  ^diplomac-y,  the  defense  budget,  social  institutions,  and  the  nature 
of  work.     In  a  world  where  we  must  learn  to  cooperate  or  perish,  respect 
nature  and  our  resources  or  suffer  ecological  disaster,  the  needs  for 
quality  in  our  lives  and  delicacy  in  human  relationships  become  impera- 
tives to  survival.    An  inner  spiritual  growth  must  be  symbolized  in  the 
society  as  a  whole.  '  *  . 

In  fact,  there  is  already  a/ shift  in  priorities  which  reflects 
changing  social  values,  widespread  discontent  with  our  current  system, 
and  growing  political  and  social'  consciousness,  of  which  the  women's  / 
movement  is  a  byproduct.  .  These  priorities  also  are  mirrored  in  the 
growing  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the  world's  powers  and  the  change 
Ixm  an  industrial  to  a  technological,  service-based  economy. 

The  interrelationship  of  current  sotial  and  economic  trends  is 
profound.  Economist  John  Galbraith  pointed  out  recently  that  the  in- 
crease of  women  in  the  labor  market  will  contribute  to  the^mkrked  growth 
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of  services.    He  contends  that  as  women  abandon  their  traditional  roles,  ■ 
small  businesses  will  take  over  the  tasks  formerly  performed  by  women  in 
the  home.    .Thus,  shifts  in  economic  patterns  will  be  congruent  with  changes 
in  the  social  foundation,  the  family.    Technology  is  creating  a  wide  variety 
of  new  and  emerging  occupations,  particularly  in.the  fields  of  health,  en- 
vironment control,  and  communications.    Naturally,  rapid  changes  in  the 
labor  market  wixl  create  demands  for  new  skills  and  quickly  render  old  ak^.lls 
obsolete.     As  a  result,  people  probably  will  not  only  change  jobs,  but  also 
their  occupations.     In  fact,  they  may  have  to  seek  retraining  several  times 
during  their  working  lives  in  order  to  adapt  to  shifting  economic  condi- 
tions. 

Automation  will  free  us  from  repetitive,  mechanized  labor  and  "'will 
erase  the  division  that  now  exists  between  work  and  leisure.     It^is  anti- 
cipated that  with  increased  automation,  society  will  place  a  premium  on 
intellect.  .  Knowledge ^may  well  become  our  greatest  commodity,  and  the 
ability  to  "grasp  overwhelming  amounts  of  available  information  will  be- 
..come  a  vital  skill.     In  a  world  that  will  grow  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent, a  world  largely  operated  by  machines,  men  and  women  will  be  dependent 
on  their  gifts  of  mental  facility  and  adaptability.     In  a  service-basecf  ^ 
economy, .people  will  be  valued  for  their  personalities,  sensitivity, 
emotional  responsiveness,  and  creativity.     Consequently,  education  will 
have  to 'adapt  to  shifting  values  and  priorities  as  well  as  to  rapidlv 
changing  occupational  demands.    New  curricula  ought  to  emphasize  instruc- 
tion in  broad  concepts  and  patterns  as  well  as  techniques  for  problem- 
solving;  focus  on  personal  and  social  development;  and  develop  flexi- 
bility as  a  basic  survival  tool.     Competences  in  communications,  infor- 
mation retrieval,  relating  to  others  as  well  as  to  nature  and  the  man-^ 
made  environment  also  may  be  regarded  as  tools  for  survival.  Many, 
citizens  today  fear  cybernetics  and  the  dominance  of  the  machine.     In         '  ' 
the  future,  men  and  women  must  be  prepared  to  manage  and  maintain 
moral  control  over  the  science  and  technology -that  serve  them. 

In  short,  schools  will  have  to  prepare  youth  for  continuing  edu- 
cation and  employment,  as  well  as  a  variety  of  life  roles  and  leisure 
time.     In  preparing  students  for  future  careers,,  the  educational  system 
must  become  more  flexible  in  order  to  adapt  curricula  and  training  pro- 
grams more  quickly  to  changing  labor  market  demands.     Because,  coopera- 
tive relations  with  foreign  countries  may  lead  inevitably  to  the 
establishment  of  a'mobile  international  labor  force,  educators  will  have 
to  respond  to  employer  demands,  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  through- 
out the  world. 

The  values  of  the  emerging  society  will  necessitate  cooperation 
among  all  social  institutions  for  the  public  good.    Vocational  educators 
ought  to  start  initiating  more  flexible  arrangements  with  the  academic 
community  in  order  to  provide  students  with  broader  educational  alterna- 
tives.    Educators  also  must  establish  an  improved  rapport  with  business 
and  industry,  a  sector  that  must.begin  to  act  put  of  social  interest. 
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If  the  schools  are  to  play  the  major  role  in  preparing  contributing 
citizens  for  tomorrow,  they  must  accommodate  women  in  all  programs;  must 
recognize  the  serious  needs  of  young,  school-age  mothers ;  encourage  men 
and  women  to  enter  nontraditional  occupations ;  and  help  them  assume  non- 
traditional  roles  as  whole,  self -realized  persons. 
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APPENDIX  B 
QUESTIONNAIRE  AND  RESULTS 
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A  follow-up  questionnaire  was  sent  to  218  persons  who  attended 
the  Regional  Seminar /Workshop ;  179  questionnaires,  or  82.1  percent,' 
were  returned.     Participants  in  the  National  Invitational  Seminar /Work- 
shop were  not  surveyed  because  of  time  constraints  imposed  by  the  con- 
tract expiration  date.  i. 

Percentage  of  responses  by  each  Regional  Seminar /Workshop  are 
as  follows:     Regions  I  and  II,  25 ,1  "percent ;  Regions  VI  and  VII,  31.8 
percent;  Regions  VIII,  IX,  and  X,  40.2  percent.     Five  anonymous  responses 
could  not  be  identified  by  region. 

Total  responses  to  each  question  are  cited  on  the  following 
questionnaire  sample. 
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PLEASE     RETURN    WITHIN    10  DAYS! 


RETURN  TO:  ~~ 

Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director 
Techni  cai  Education  Research  'Centers 
2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Ph-  No,   (202)  331-9590 


(PLEASE  PRINT  OR  TYPE) 


NAME 


TITLE 


ADDRESS 


FOLLOW-UP  QUESTI0NNAI§|  ON  THE  SEMINAR/WORKSHOP 
ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 


No 

Yes      No  Response 


1. 

Was  your  reaction  to  the  Seminar/Workshop  favorable? 

1  Sfi 

J.  J  o 

1 1 

X  X 

1  o 

2. 

Has  your  understanding  of  the  educational  and  employ- 
ment problems  of  girls  and  women'  increased  as  a 
result  of  the  Seminar? 

150 

25 

4 

3. 

Did  the  Seminar /Workshop  make  you  aware  of  inequities 
which  may  exist  for  both  men  and  women  who  wish  to 
pursue  non-stereotyped  careers? 

152 

21 

6 

4. 

Did  the  Seminar/Workshop  increase  your  awareness  of 
laws  and  regulations  with  respect  to"  the  education 
and „ employment  of  women? 

143 

33 

3 

5. 

Did  the  Seminar  cause  you  to  be  more  aware  of  the 
stereotyping  of  women  in  the  communications  media? 

115 

49 

15 

6. 

Has  the  Seminar  caused  you  to  be  more  open  in  your 
review  of  literature  related  to  women  in  the  world 
of  work? 

134 

33 

12 

■  7. 

Do  you  feel  girls  and  women  are  encouraged  to 
-prepare  for  non-stereotyped  occupations? 

55 

118, 

6 

8. 

Do  you  believe  that  women  have  been  underprepared 
for  non-stereotyped  occupations? 

151 

24 

4 

9, 

Do  you  feel  women  receive  equal  pay  for  equal  work? 

21 

155 

3 

10. 

Would  you  be  willing  to  work  for  a  competent  woman? 

171 

4 

4 

/ 
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No 

Yes      No  Response 


11.  Do  you  consider  women  to  be  emotionally  stable. to  hold  . 
hip^h  level  policy-making  positions?  166 

12.  Do  you  believe  responsible  women's  rights  groups  have 
a  positive,  contribution  to  make. to  sbciety? 


13.  Would  you  vote  for  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment? 

14.  Waye  you  discussed  the  basic  concepts  of  the  Semi- 
nar/Workshop with  your  associates? 

15.  Have  you  had  occasion  to  speak  out  publicly  con- 
cerning sexual  discrimination  against  both  men 
and  women? 

16.  Have  you  discussed  the  problem  of  preparing  women 
for  the  world  of  work  with  members  of  State  Ad- 
visory Councils  on  Vocational  Education? 

17.  Have  you  discussed  the  problem  of  preparing  women  > 
for  the  world  of  work  with  members  of  State 
Boards  of  Education? 

18.  Have  you  discussed  the  problem  of  preparing  women 
for  the  world  of  work  with  the  Commissio?i  on  the 

'  Status  of  Women? 

19.  Since  the  Seminar,  have  you  participated  in  other 
meetings  on  women  in  the  world  of  work? 

20.  H'ave  you  been' involved  in  the  development  of  an 
affirmative  action  program  far  women? 

21.  Have  you  encouraged  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinued operation  of  high  quality  day  care  centers? 

22.  Have  you  encouraged  counselor  and  teacher  educators 
to  develop  programs  concerning  stereotyped  occu- 
pations and  careers? 

23.  Have  you  suggested  that  educational  and  occupa- 
tional stereotypes  be  eliminated  from  curriculum 
materials? 

2m.     Have  you  had  an  opportunity  to  employ  or  recommend 
a  woman  for  a  supervisory  or  policy-making  posi- 
tion? 


mc  111 


161 

5 

13 

161 

7 

11. 

173 

5 

1 

116 

61  . 

2 

81 

93 

5 

65 

110 

4 

37 

13R 

4 

83  - 

93 

3 

76 

98 

5 

89 

>5 

15 

135 

37 

7 

139 

33 

7 

99 

-11 

5 

104 


No, 

Yes      No  Response 


25.  Have  you  encouraged  women  ^o  become  active  in  labor 

unions  and  professional  organizations?  ,  105  65 

26.  Have  you  been  involved  in  other  activities  designed 
to  improve  educational  and  employment  opportunities 

for  girls  and  women?  243  28. 


COMMENTS:     Please  enumerate  any  special  activities  in  which  you  have  engaged 
related  to  women  in  the  world  of  work  and/or  list  additional 
comments.    Use  back  of  the  page  if  necessary. 


June  28,  1974 


,  V  . 

\ 

105  •■ 


\ 
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APPENDIX  C 
AGENDA  AND  PARTICIPANT  LISTS 
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REGIONAL: SEMINAR/ WORKSHOP  ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
CONDUCTED  BY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH: CENTERS ,  INC.' 
SPONSORED  BY  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

r    STUDENT  UNION  HOTEL,  STILLWATER,  OKLAHOMA 
October  28-30,  1973 

SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  28 

REGISTRATION  -  Union  Club  Lobby 

SOCIAL  HOUR  -  Room  2  75 

MONDAY ,  OCTOBER  29^ ' 

11:45  A.M.     GENERAL  MEETING  -  Case  Study  A  Room 

Chairwoman:     Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director 

Technical  Education  Research  Centers 
Washington,  D  .\  C  . 

Welcome:  Dr.  Robert  Kamm,  President 

Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Dr.  Francis  T.  Tuttle,  State  Director 
Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Panel  Presentations: 

Topic  1:       THE  CHANGING  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  NATION'S 
LABOR  FORCE 

Speaker:      Mrs.  Dorothy  Cohen 

Federal  Women's  Coordinator 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 
Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Topic  2:       LAWS  ON  EQUAL  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 
Education  and  Women's  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 

and  Machine  Workers 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Topic  3:      PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

Speaker:      Miss  Sherrie  Mazingo 

Former  Award-Winning  Writer 

Minneapolis  Star 
Doctoral  Fellow,  Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Discussion  and  Coffee 


11:45  A.M.- 

1:00  P.M.  Luncheon  -  Oklahoma  Room  ^ 

•       .  Address:       WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

EDUCATION'S  RESPONSIBILITY 

Speaker:      Dr.  Norman  N.  Durham,  Dean 

Graduate  College  and  Professor 

of  Microbiology 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

1:00-4:00  P.M.      WORKSHOP  GROUP  1      Exhibit  Room  I 

Leader:        Dr.  Lloyd  Wiggins,  Professor 

Occupational  and- Adult  Education 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma 

Resource:    Mrs.  Dorothy  Cohen 

Federal  Women's  Coordinator 

Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare 

Kansas  City,  Missouri 

Summarizer:    Mr.  Earl  Gray,  Teacher  Educator. 
Southern  University 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana 

1:00-4:00  P.M.      WORKSHOP  GROUP  2  -  Exhibit  Room  if 

Leader:        Mr.  Beauford  W.  Robinson 

Assistant  Commissioner  and  State 

Director  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  .  : 

Resource:    Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 
Eaucation  and  Women's  Activities 
iSf  International  Union  of ^Electrical,  Radio 

and ^Machine  Workers 
■    Washington,  D.  C. 
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Summarizer:     Senator  Shirley  Marsh 

State  Senator      Member  of  Unicameral 
^>      .      Lincoln,  Nebraska 


\ 


1:00-4:00  P.M.       WORKSHOP  GROUP  3  -  Exhibit  Room^III 

c 

Leader;           Mr,  W.  0^  Schuermann,  State  Director 
Career  Education  Division 
Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Des  Moines,  Iowa   


■     Resource  :^       Miss  Sherrie  Mazlngo 

Former  Award-Winning  Writer 

Minneapolis  Star • 
Doctoral  Fellow,  Michigan"  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

-  Summarizer:    Mr.  Calvin  Williams 

Special' Assistant  to  the  Governor 

for  Educational  Affairs 
Office  of  the  Governor 
*  Topeka,  Kansas  * 

4:00-5:15  P.M.      GENERAL  MEETING  -  Case  Study  A  Room 

^ WORKSHOP  GROUP  REPORTS: 

Mr.  Earl  Gray  „ 

^Sena^'o^^-Shirl^^  . " 

Mr.  Calvin  Williams      ^'^/^ _ 

^  Announce- 
ments:       Pr.  Mary  L.  Ellis ,  Chairwoman 

TUESDAY,  OCTOBER  30 
8:30-10:15  A.M.     GENERAL  MEETING  -  Case  Study  A  Room 

Chairwoman:        Miss  R.  Eugenia  Walters,  Research  Associate 
Technical  Education  Research  Centers 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Panel  Presentations: 

Tofi^c  4:  SHOULD  WOMEN  HAVE  EQUAL  EDUCATION  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES? 

SpeaKer:         Mrs /Barbara  Lett  Simmons,  President 
BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
VJashington,  D.  C. 
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Topic  5:  ISSUES  EMERGING  FROM  THE  WOMEN,/ S  RIGHTS 

MOVEMENT  AND  IMPLICATIONS  FOR  VOCATIONAL- 
.  '  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION*  ,  • 

Speaker:  Dr.Uack  Willers  , ^Professor  of  Historv  and 

Philosophy  of  Education 
George  Peabbdy . College  for  Teachers 
N"ashville,  Tennessee 

Topic  6:  CAREER  EDUCATION— FEMININE  VERSION 

Speaker:  Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  Director 

Curriculum  Center  for  Occupational  and 

Adult  Education 
Bureau  of  Adult ,  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education 
^     "  U.  S.  Office  of  Education 

WashjLngton,  D.  C. 

Discussion  and  Coffee 

10:15  A.M.-' 

.  12:15  P.M.       -^WORKSHOP  GROUP  4  -  Exhibit  Room  I 

Leader:,  Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Hughes,  Member 

National  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 
V.  Education 

Gushing,  Oklahoma  .  / 

.  Resource:        Mrs.  'Sfarbara  Lett  Simmons,  President 
i    *  BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Summarizer:    Mr.  Alton  D.  Ice  - 
Executive  Director 
-The  Advispry  Council  for  Technical- 
Vocational  Education  in  Texas  / 
~   -~     .  Austin,  Texas" 

*  ;^ 
.10:15  A.M.- 

12:15  P.M.        WORKSHOP  GROUP  5  -  Exhibit  Room  II 

Leader  :  *  Mr  .  Jame's  B .  West  . 

Assistant  S^tate  Superintendent  .for- 

Vocational  Educa'tion 
State  Department  of  Education 
-  Santa  Fe,  ^ew  Mexico  , 

Resource:        Dr.  Jack  Wiiiers,  Protessor >af  History  and 
Philosophy  of  Education 
...  George  Peabody  College  for  leachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee 

•  f 
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Summarizer :     Senator  Minnetce  Do.derer  . 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

10:15  A.M.-  '  ^,  ^  /  ■ 

12:15  P,M.        WORKSHOP  GROUP  6  -  Exhibit  Room  III  - 

■   Leader:         ■  Ms."  Jane  H.  Wells,  Member  ^      '    ,  .. 
State  Board  of*  Education 
.     Austin,  Texas 

^^^onrce:        Dr    Elizabeth  J."  Simpson,  Director 

Curriculum  Center  for  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  «^ 
\  Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational 'and 

•y.    Technical  Education  y  • 
'U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
-^Washington,  D.  C. 

f.* 

Summarizer:     Dr.  Jack  D.  Nichols 

Personnel  Development  Coordinator 
,  State  Board  for  Vocational  Education 

■       ,         State  Department  of  Education 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas 

12:15-2;?0  P,M»     Luncheon  Meeting  -  Oklahoma  Room 


WORKSHOP  GROUP  REPORTS  ^.-^Ca^e-'^gtudy  A  Room 

 "^'"^'"^  *  •■  ■ 

^GpotTp  4:  Mr.  Alton  D.  Ice 

Group.  5:  Senator  Mlnnette  Doderer 

Group  6:  Br,  Jack  D.  Nichols 

Implications:  Dr.  Mary  L.  Blllo 

ADJOURN 


\ 
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PARTICIPA  NTS 


Mr.  Roy  Ayers,  Supervisor 

Trade  and.  Industrial  Education  ' 

State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education 
1515  West  Sixth  Avenue  ' 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mr.  Hike  Bailey 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Dr.  Leon  L.  Borne,  Jr.,  Director 
Bureau  of  Student  Services 
State  Department  of  Education 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  ^70804 

4ay4-4;x^-^^i^'gs--r-D-i-«^eeto-r-  ' — 
School  of  Occupational  and  Adult 

EducatibiT  

Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma/  74074 

Mr.  Pete  Chapman,  Head 

Trade  and  Industrial  Education 

Department 
College  of  Education 
Oklahoma  State  U^niversity 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Ms.  Lena  Castillo 

State  Director  of  Guidance  and 

Counseling  ■ 
State  Department  of  Education 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 


Mrs.  Frances  L.  Courtney 
Administrative  Assistant  ' 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers  .  .^^ 

2401  Virginia  Avenue,  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Cohen 

Federal  Women's  Coordinator 

Department  of  Health ,  Education , 

and  Welfare 
601  East  12th  Street 
Kansas  City,  Missouri  64106 

Mr.  Howard  M.  Cowper,  Member 
State  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 

--'-]&xectrtlve~S±reete^^-^^ —  ■ 

New  Mexico  °Restauran<t  Association 
4008  Carlisle  Boulevard,  N.  E. 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico  87106 

Dr.  Hazel  Cra^in,  Coordinator, 
Vocational  Technical  Education 
University  of  Nebraska 
44C  Henzlik  Hall 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68510 

Mr.  William  G.  Cummens 
Senior  Program  Officer 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and 

Adult  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

Region  VI 
1114  Commerce  Street 
Dallas,  Texas    7S202  ' 
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Mr.  Fred  Doderer 
2008  Dunlap  Court 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  52240 

Senator  Minnette  Doderer 
2008  Dunlap  Court 
Iowa  City,  Iowa  . 52240 

■Dr.  Norman  N.  Durham,  Dean" 
The  Graduate  College  U 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mrs.  E.  N.  T,llis 
Route  2 

Glencoe,  Oklahoma  74032 

Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director 
Technical  Education  Research 

C';inters 
2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N.  W» 
Washington,  D.  C.  20037 

Ms.  Jean  English,  Director 

"Tgra5'''CorQn'c±l -on  Eaily —   ■  — 

Childhood  Education 
P.  0.  Box  219 
Austin,  Texas  78767 

Ms.  Pauline  Fahla,  Attorney 
Associate  Professor 
Southwestern  State  College 
Weatherford,  Oklahoma  73096 

Mr,  J.  R.  Faulk 

Executive  Director 

State  Advisory  Council  on 

Vocational-Technical  Education 
Box  44064 

Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70804 

Mr.  Gene  Franklin 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwarer,  Oklahoma  74074 


Mr.  William  D.  Garrett 
President 

Louisiana  Vocational-Technical 

Directors  Association 
Director,  Baton  Rouge  Vocii- 

tional-Technical  School 
3400  Winbourne  Avenue 
Baton  Rouge^  Louisiana  70805 

Mrs.  Shirley  George,  Attorney 
P.  0.  Box  66  ' 
Talbga,  Oklahoma  73667 

Mr.  Earl  Gray,  Teacher  Educator 
Southern  University 
Southern  Branch  P.  0.  Box  9467 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  70813 

Ms .  Fern  Green 

Research  Associate 

State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education 
1515  West  Sixth  Avenue 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 


Mrs.  Dorothy  Groesbeck,  Member 
Kansas  State  Board  of.  Education 
3110  Arbor  Drive 
Manhattan,  Kansas  66502 

MrS'.  June  H.  Gruber 

Assistant  State  Superintendent 

of  Instruction 
State  Capitol 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 

Mr.  J.  Albert  Guilbeau,  Chairman 
State  Advisory  Council  on 

Vocational-Technical  Education 
303  White  Oak  Drive 
Lafayette,  Louisiana  70501 

Mr.  Luther  Hardin,  Director 
Foothills  VocatiQnal-Technical 

School  .  ' 
1800  East  Moore  Avenue 
Searcy,  Arkansas  72143 
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Ms.  Marge  Harouff 

Dr.  Denver  B.  Hutson,  Head 

Administrative  Direcuor.. 

Department  of  Vocational- 

Home  Economics 

Technical  Education 

State  Department  of  Education 

University  of  Arkansas 

233  South  10th  Street 

Fayetteville,  Arkansas  72701 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 

Mr,  Alton  D.  Ice 

Mr.  0.  L.  Harper,  Superintendent 

Executive  Director 

MooreKouse  School  System 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Tech-- 

Box  872 

nical-Vocational  Education 

Bastrop,  Louisiana  71220 

in  Texas 

P,  0.  Box  1886 

Miss  Barbara  Hartman  : 

Austin,  Texas  78767 

Vocational  Guidance  Program 

-  ^*p-;.xaliau 

Mrs.  Gloria  Johnson,  Director 

Guidance. Section 

Education  and  Women's  Activities 

State  Department  of  Education 

Interx^ational  Union  of  Electri- 

120 East  lOth 

cal,  Radio  and  Machine  Workers 

Topeka,  Kansas  66612 

1126  -  16th  Street,  N.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C'.  20036 

Mr.  Bill  Hqllenback 

Doctoral  Candidate 

Dr.  Robert  B.  Kamm,  .President 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Oklahoma  State  University 

Stillwater,'  Oklahoma  74074 

^Stillwater,  Oklahoma    7407-4  — 

Mrs.  Ruth  Ann  Hollenback. 

Dr.  Walter  Kerr 

Doctoral  Candidate 

Texas  Coordinator 

•  Oklahoma  State  University 

Indus  try-^Educat  ion-Labor 

St-illwater ,  Oklahoma  74074' 

Box  2  * 

Tyler,.  Texas  75701 

Mr.  Roger  Hlidson,  Administrator 

Student  Personnel  Services 

Dr.  Alice  R.  Kidd 

Ktate  Department,  of  Education 

•Mathematics  Consultant 

"233  South  10th  Street 

Texas  Education  Agency 

Lincoln,  Nebraska'  68508 

201  East  11th  Street 

Austin,  Texas  78701 

Mrs.  Caroline  E.  Hughes,  Member 

National  Advisory  Council  on 

Dr.  Robert  H.. Riser,  Chairman 

Vocational  Education  > 

State  Advisory  Council  on 

1000  S.  Howerton  ^ 

;    Vocational  Education 

Gushing,  Oklahoma  74023 

Western  Iowa  Tech 

3075  Floyd  Boulevard 

Ms  .  Mary  Hunter 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  51104 

Doctoral  r:andidate 

Oklahoma  St^te  University 

Mr.  Gordon  R.  Kutscher 

Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Executive  Director 

- 

Missouri  Advisory  Council  on 

• 

Vocational  Education            *  . 

P.O.  Box  480 

Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 

• 
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Mrs,  Fay  G.  Larson- 

AssistanL  Direccor 

Nebraska  Research  Coordinating 
Unit:  and  Representative, 
Nebraska  Advisory  Council 
for  Vocacional  Education 

University  of  Nebraska 

130  Bancrofn  Hall 

Lincoln,  Nebraska  58508 

Mr.  Emil  ^.  Mackey,  Supervisor 
Career  Education 

Arkansas  Department  of  Education 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

Mrs.  Mary  E,  Manxiirig,  Conaultant 
Guidance  Services 
Texas  Education  Agency 
201  East  11th  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

Senator  Shirley  Marsh 
Member  of  Unicameral 
State  Lapitoi 

Lin,,oln,  Nebraska    68509  ' 

Mr.  Wyley  Mauldm 

Trade  and  Industrial  Teacher 

Educator 
Eastern  New  Mexico  University 
Portales,  Nex^  Mexico  88130 

Miss  Sherrie  Mazmgo 
Doctdral  Fellow 
Department  of . Communication 
Michigan  State  University 
Owen  Graduate  ('enter- 
Room  ^08 

East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

Mrs.  Ellen  McBee 
McBee  and  Minor,  Inc, 
425  East  Wyandotte. 
McAlester,  OklaLuma  /4501 

Dr .  Robert  Meisaer 
Professor  and  liead 
Department  of  Adult  and 

Occupat lotiai  Kducatioti 
Kansas  State  Univ^er,sicy 
Manhattan,  Kansas  66506 
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Dr.  Jack  D,  Nichols 

Personnel  Development  Coordinator 

State  Board  for  Vocational 

Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Little  Rock,  Arkansas  72201 

Dr.  James  Osborn,  Administrator 
Vocational  Education  Professional 

Development 
State  Department  of  Educatiori 
233  South  10th  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  68508 

Mrs.  Retha  Phillips 
1801  Linda  Lane 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mr.  Jim  Prosser 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 


Mr.  Cecil  Ratliff 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mrs.  Fern  Ritter 

National  President 

National  Council  of  Administra- 

'tive  Women  in  Education 
Principal,  Payne  School 
1601  South  Edwards 
Wichita,  Kansas  67213 

Mr.  B.  W.  Robinson 
Assistant  Commissioner  and 

State  Director  of  Vocational 

Education 
State  DepartBient  of  Education 
Box  480,  Jefferson  Building 
Jefferson  City,  Missouri  65101 

Dr.  Richard  Roble 
Assistant  to^ Vice  President 

for  Academic  Affairs 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma.  74074 
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Mr.  W.  0/  Schuermann 
State  Director 
Career .Education  Division 
State  Department  of  Public 

Instruction 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50319 

Mrs.  Barbara  Letc  Siinmons 
President 

BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
7244  -  15th  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20012 

Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson 
Director 

Curriculum  Center  for  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Education 

Bureau  of  Adult,  Vocational  ' 
and  Technical  Education 

U.   S.  Office  of  Education 

7th  and  D  Streets,  S.  W. 

Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Dr.  Mary  Lovjise  Spencer 
Director 

Rich  Mountain  Vocational- 
Technical  School 
P.  0.  Box  69 
Mena,  Arkansas  71953 

Mr.  Roy  P.  Stewart 
Executive  Director 
State  Advisory  Council  for 

Vocational  Education 
4901  North  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 

Mr.  Ben  F.  Teague 
Educational  Program  Director 
Occupational  Education  Personne 

Development 
Texas  Education  Agency 
201  East  lith  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

.Mrs.  Wenonah  Tidwell 
1112  S.  Orchard  Lane 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
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Dr,  Francis  T.  Tuttle 
State  Director 

State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education 
1515  West  Sixth  Avenue 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mr.  Victor  Van  Hook,  Supervisor 
Business  and  Office  Occupations* 
State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education 
1515  West  Sixth  Avenue. 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Miss  Eugenia . Walters 
Research  Associate  ' 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers  \ 
2401  Virginia  Avenvie ,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D  .  C  .     2003  7  . 

Mrs.  Birdie  H.  Ware 
Consultant  in  Early  Childhood' 

Education 
1819  N.  Washington 
Stillwiter,  Oklahoma'  74074 

Mrs:  Gladys  Warren 

Chairman-Director 

Oklahoma  Bicentennial  Commission 

Suite  107 

4040  N.  Lincoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 

Ms.  Jane  H.  Wells,  Member 
State  Board  of  Education 
6921  Thorncliffe 
Austin,  Texas  78731 

Mr.  James  B.  West 

Assistant  State  Superintendent 

for  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  87501 

Dr.  Lloyd  L.  Wiggins,  Professor 
Occupational  and  Adult  EducatioYi 
Oklahoma  State  Universitv 
Room  406,  Classroom  Building 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 
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Dr .  Jack  Wilier s ,  Pro feasor 
History  and  Philosophy  of 
Education 

George  Peabody  College  for 
Teachers 

Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

Mr.  Calvin  Williams 
Special  Assistant  to  the 

Governor  for  Educational 

Affairs 
Office  of  the  Governor 
Statehouse 

Topeka,  Kansas  66612 

Mr.  Neil  Williams 
Doctoral  Candidate 
Oklahoma  State  University 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mrs.  Wanda  Wilson 
Special  Assistant 
State  Department  of  Vocational 

and  Technical  Education 
4100  Li  ncoln  Boulevard 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  73105 
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REGIONAL  SEMINAR/ WORKSHOP  ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
CONDUCTED  BY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS,  INC.  . 
-SPONSORED  BY  U.S.  OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  COOPERATION  ..  „ 

WITH  THE  CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

CIRCUS  CIRCUS  HOTEL,  LAS  VEGAS,  NEVADA 
January  27-29,  19 7 A 

SUNDAY,  JANUARY  27  : 
5:00-6:30  P,M.        REGISTRATION  -  toyer 
o::;0  7:3;/ P.M.     •   SOCI.\L  HOUR  -  Ring -I 

MONDAY,  JANUARY  28 
8:30-11:45  A.M.       GENERAL  MEETING  -  Ring  I 

Chairwoman:        Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director 

Technical  Education  Research  Centers 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Welcome:  Mr.  R.  Courtney  Riley 

State  Director 

Vocational-Technical  Education  Branch 
State  Department  of  Education 
Carson  City,  Nevada 

Panel  Presentations: 

Topic  1:  THE  CHANGING  COMPOSITION  OF  THE  NATION'S 

LABOR  FORCE 

Speaker:         Mrs.  Madeline  H.  Mixer,  Regional  Director 
Women's  Bureau 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
San  Francisco,  California 

Topic  2:  LAWS  ON  EQUAL  EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN 

Speaker:  Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 
Education  and  Women's  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 

and  Machine  Workers 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Topic  J:  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

Speaker:  Miss  Sherrie  Mazingo 

Former  Award-Winning  Writer,. 

Minneapolis  Star 
Doctoral  Fellow,  Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

DibK-ubtjlon  and  Cof  1  ee 


11: 45  A.M.-- 

l.UU  P.M.  Lunirfieon  -  Ring  II 


Aviaress:  YOU'VE  COME  A  LONG  WAY,  BABY! 

Speaker:  The  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucinski 

Lecturer  on  Career  Education 
Alderman,  Chicago  City  Council 
Former  Congressman 

Eleventh  Congressional  District,  Illinois 


1:00-4  rOj/p.M.        WORKSHOP  GROUP  1  ~  Ring  Hit 


Leader:  Mr.  Walter  E.  Ulrich 

State  Director  of  Vocational  Education 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Rejriburce:        Mrs.  Madeline  H.  Mixer,  Regional  Director 
Women *s  Bureau 
U,  S.  Department  of  Labor 
San  Francisco,  California 

Summarizer:     Mrs.  Ellen  T.  Law,  Principal 
Jefferson  High  School 
Portland,  Oregon 


1:00-  4:0U.  P.M.        WORKSHOP  GROUP  2  ~  Center  Ring 


Leader:  Mr.  Clinton  L.  Harris 

Executive  Director 

State- Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 

Education 
Laramie,  Wyoming 

Pehourct;:  Mrs,  .  Gloria  T,  Johnson,  Director 
Education  and  Women *s  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical,  Radio 

and-  "Machine  VJorkers 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Summarizer :     Dr.  Robert  V»  Kerwood 

Director  of  Professional  Development 
Arizona  Department  of  Education 
Phoenix,  Arizona 


1:00-4:00  P.M.        WORKSHOP  GROUP  3      Side  Show 

Leader:  Mr.  Vfilliam  A.  Ball,  Executive  Director 

Montana  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational 

Education 
Helena,  Montana 

Resource:        Miss  Sherrie  Mazingo 

Former  Award-Winning  Writer, 

Minneapolis  Star 
Doctoral  Pellow,  Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan 

Summarizer:     Dr.  Richard  Edsall,  EPDA  Coordinator 

State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  and 

Occupational  Education 
Denver,  Colorado 

4:00-5:15  P. M-        GENERAL  MEETING  -  Ring  1 

WORKSHOP  GROUP  REPORTS: 

Grpup  1:  Mrs.  Ellen  Law 

Group  2:  Dr.  Robert  V.  Kerwood 

Group  3:  Dr.  Richard  Edsall 

Announce- 
ments:^     Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Chairwoman 

TUESDAY,  JANUARY  29 
8:30-10:15  A.M.       GENERAL  MEETING  -  Ring  I 

Chairwoman:        Miss  R.  Eugenia  Walters,  Reserrch  Associate 
Technical  Education  Rese::i  J..  Jenters 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Panel  Presentations: 

Topic  4:  SHOULD  WOMEN  HAVE^ EQUAL  EDUCATION  AND 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES?. 


12  V 
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Speaker:  Mrs.  Barbara  Lett  Simmons,  At-Large  Member 

D.  C.  Board  of  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associate^,  Inc. 
Washington,- D .  C. 

Topic  5:  THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT  ON 

SEXIST  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS  FOR 
•     VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  AND  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Speaker:  Dr.  Jack  Willers ,  Professor  of  History  and 

Philosophy  of  Education 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Topic  6:  -.      '  CAREER  EDUCATION-r-FEMININE  VERSION 

Speaker:  Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  Chief 

>Curriculum  Development  Branch 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Discussion  and  Coffee  . 


10:15  A.M.- 

12:15  P.M.  WORKSHOP  GROUP  "4  -  Ring  III 


Leader:  Mr.  Donald  P.  Krotz  ,^ 

State  Coordinator 
Indus try-Education-Labot 
Orinda,  California 

Resource:        Mrs.  Barbara  Lett  "Simmons ,  At-Large  Member 
D.  C.  Board  qf  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.  C .  \ 

Summarizer:     Mrs.  Rath  Switzer  Pearl 
Program  Director 
BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

10:15  A.M.-  ■  ^ 

12:15  P.M.  WORKSHOP  GROUP  5  -  Center  Ring 

Leader:*         Ms.  LaRae  Glennon" 

Director,  Project.'^Equality 
y    '  Highline  School  District 

Seattle,  Washingtion  . 
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10:15  A.M,- 
12:15  P.M. 


12:15-2:30  P.M, 


Resource:        Dr,  Jack  Willers,  Professor  of  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Summarizer :    Ms.  Hope-Kading,  Vice  Chairwoman 

Education  Commission  of  the  States 
Boise,  Idaho  , 


■WORKSHOP  GROUP  6  -  Side  Show 

.  * 

Leader:  Mr.  William  H.  Bergman,  Executive  Director 

South  Dakota  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Vermillion,  South  Dakota. 

Resource:        Dr.  Elizabeth  J,  Simpson,  Chief 
Curriculum  Development  Branch 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
U.  S,  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Summarizier:    Mr.  Glenn  R.  Dolan 

Director  of  Guidance  Services 

State  Department  of  Public  Instruction 

Bismarck,  North  Dakota 

Luncheon  Meeting  -  "^ing  II 

c 

WORKSHOP  GROUP  REPORTS 

Group  4:         Mrs,  Ruth  Switzer  Pearl 
Group  5:         Ms,  Hope  Kading 
Group  6:         Mr.,  Glenn  R,  Dolan 

Implications:  Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis  ^       .  /     -  ~ 

ADJOURN 
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PARTICIPANTS 


Mr,  Leslie  Adkins 
Director  of  Student  Services 
State  Department  of  Education. 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  N.E. 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Ms.  Marianne  Andrews,  Director 
Home  and  Family  Life  Education 
Coordinating  Couaqil  for 

Occupational  Education 
216  Old  Capitol  Building 
Olympia,  Waahington  98504 

Mr.  William  A.  Ball 
Executive  Director* 
Montana  Advisory  Council  on 
Vocational  Education 
'P.  0.  Box  1157 
Helena,  Montana      59601  . 

"Dr.  Margaret  V,  Barkley 
Professor  of  Home  Economics 
Department  of  Home  Economics 
Arizona  State  University 
Tempe,  Arizona  .  85281 

■Mrs.  Mary  Bartell 
Career  Counselor 
...Career  Research  Center' 
Cnafi§Nei^Coramunity  College 
^885^  Haverr-AiT^nue 
Alfa  Loma,  Calif^oyiia  91701 


Mr.  Ronald  G.  Berg 

Acting  Director  ~ 

Career  Education  and  Vocational 

Guidance 
Coordinating  Council  for 

Occupational  Education 
-216  Old  Capitol  Building 
Oly^npia ,  Washington  98504 

Mr.  William  H.  Bergman 

Executive  Director 

South  Dakota  Advisory  Council 

on  Vocational-Technical 

Education  ^ 
University  of  South  Dakota 
Patterson  Hall, 

Vermillion,  South  Dakota  57069 

Mr.  Arthur  A.  Binnie 

State  Director  of  Vocational 

Education 
Coordinating  Cpuncil  for 

Occupational  Education 
216  Old  Capitol  Building  " 
Olympia,  Washington      98504  - 

Dr.  Thomas  M.  Bogetich 

Execut^ive  Director 

California  Advisory  Council  on 

Vocational  Education' 
1500  -  5th  Street 
Sacramento,  California  95814 
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Miss  Karen  Botine 
Assistant  State  Supervisor 
Home  Economics 
State  Board  for  Vocational 

Education 
900  E.  Boulevard 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58501 

Dr.  James  H.  Bos,  President 
Rangely  College 
Rangely,  Colorado  81648 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  Cain,  Dean 
College  of  Education 

Uni/'^eriri ty  of  Nevada 
'Reno,  Nevada    89507  - 

Mrs.  Virginia  Cain 
Reno,  Nevada  89507 

Mr .  LeRoy  B .  Cavnar 
Supervisor  of ^ Vocational 

Guidance.  \ 
207  State  Services  Building 
Denver;  Coloraido  80203 

Mr.  'Samuel  Cespedes 
Program  Officer 

Vocational-Technical  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

Region  IX 
50  .Fulton  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Mrs.  Frances *L.  Courtney 
*  Administrative  Assistant 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washing-ton,  D.  C.  20037 

Mrs.  Barbara  B.  Crebo 
EPDA,  Part  F  Coordinator 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 

Public  Ifnstruction 
S,tate  Capitol  . 
Helena,  Montana  59601 


Mr,,  J.  R.  Cullison 
Executive  Administrator  for 

Vocational-Technical  Education 
State  Commuriity  College  Board 
'1535  W..  Jefferson 
Pheonix',  Atizona.-  85005 

Mrs.  Margriet  Clevenger 
Consultant 

State  Deparcmenr  of  Educatic*. 
Heroes  Memorial  Building 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

Ms .  Jan  Danf ord 
Curriculum  Director 
Ingham  Intermediate  School 

District 
611  N.'  Hagadorn 
Mason,  Michigan  48854 

Dr  .  J .  Clark  Davis 
Executive  Vice  President 
Western  Nevada  Community  College 
813  .N.  Carsofl  Street 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

Ms.  Doifo.thy  Denman 
.  Director  of  Education 
Sunrise  Hospital 
3800  S.  Decatur  //9 
Las  Vegas.,  Nevada  8910L 

Mr.  Glenn  R.  Dolan 

Director  of\Guidance  Services 

State  Department ^of  Public 

Instruction 
Capitol  Building 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota    58501"  • 

Mr.  Winston  H.  Dolve 
Executive  Secretary^ 
JJorth  Dakota  State  Advisory 

Coun'cil  for '  Vocational  Educati 
State  University  Station 
Box  5405  '   ,  V 

Fargo,  North  Dakota  58102 


I !  f .  h  u  iiML'i  '•■^  L ,  I)  o  r  r 

Stacf  Dire'.t  'i  wf  Vocauidnai 

Education 
Arizona  D-'jipar t:ir;ent  of  Education 
1535  V\  Jeflerson   1. -  " 

Dr.  Alau  Hd.-.allj,  Dii^eccor 
Career  and  Vocat.ional  Education 

Ctrnter 
College  of  Education 
University  cI  Nevada 
Keno,  Nevada  89507 

X'r .  Richard  H.  Edsrall 
EPuA  Coordinator 

State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 
'    and  Occupational  Education 

Sherman  Street 
Room  215 

iJ^nver.,  Colorado  80203 

hi'.  Mary  L*  Elii$,  LUr^ctor 
TecLnlcki  Education  Rtss-earch 

24')1  Virginia  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Ka^jhiugton,  D,  C*  20037 

Ms.  Mary  Ann  Clark  Fans 
ProKratr.  Or  r leer 

Equal  Kiiucatfonal  Opportunity  ' 
W'cTfcfn's  ^xmiir;lttee  Chairperson 
r.        o/fic-e  of  Education, 
...  /eg ion,  IX 
j-j  Fulton  '-^trvet 

San.  rrancls.:Q.  Calxrornia.  94102 

l^Jr^c-tor  .'ut  Tra) nin^i 
i^c  torola  inc  ^ 

/-n  .   v.-    :i  ^>^craid 
M;;v:>r'tv   -r.Hp  Si;;rvKes  Oiticer 
i    .     t ;      :    ,^ i   Lriip io ''men t  Security 

Soutii  Jr^J,  Suite  '30^< 
Las  '.'eKat. ,  ::fv,uia  B9101 


Mr.  Donald  W.  Eowler 

Assistant  to  the  State  Director 

of  Vocational  Education 
State' Department  of  Education 
721*Capitdl  Mall,  Room  A2A  \ 
Sacramento,  California  '95814 

Mr.  Verl  L.  Frehner 

Coordinator 

Career  Education  - 

Clark. County  School  District  o 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89121 

Ms,  Betty  Gardner,  Director. 
Career  Research  Center 
Chaffey^ Community  College 
5885  Haven  Avenue 
Alta  Loma,  California  91701 

Ms.  LaRae  Glennon,  Director 
Project  Equality 
Highline  School  District 
15675  Ambaum  Boulevard,  S.  W, 
Seattle,'  Washington  98166 
f. 

Ms.  Nancy  Goff 
Administrative  Assistant  to 

Dr.  Melvin  Barlow 
Division"^  of  Vocational  Education 
University  of  California  at 

Los  Angeles  ifH 
123  Moore  Hall 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024^ 

Mr.  Reuben  T.  Guenthner 
Assistant  State  Director  of 

Vocational  Education 
State  Board  for  Vocational 

Education 
900  East  Boulevard 
Bismarck,  North  Dakota  58501 

Mrs.  Beth  Gurrnster,  Chairman 
Governor's  Commission  on  the 

Status  of  Women 
Office  of  The  Governor 
Capitol 

Salt' Lake  Citv,  Utah  84114 
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Mr.  Jerry  Haggin,  Member' 
Governor's  Council  on  Career 

Education 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Laundry  -and  Dry  Cleaning  Workers 

Uniqn  Local  No.  i07 
1126  S.  W.  13th  • 
Portland,  Oregon  97_205 

Dr.  Kenneth  H.  'Hansen 
Superintendent  of  Public*  • 

Instruction  " '  , 

Nevada  State  Department  of  -  ' 

Educaci^on 
Carson  yity,  Nevada  89701 

Mr.  Clinton  L.  Harris 
Executive  Director  « 
State  'Advisory  Council  on 

Vocational  Education 
P,  0/  Box  3903 
University  Scacion 

Laramie,  Wyoming    820  70 

/  • 

Mr  ^'  Jack  C  .  Higbee 
Executive  Director 
Utah  State  Advisory  Council  on 

•Vocational  Education 
624  East  Wilmington  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84106 

Mr.  Glenn  E.. 'Hill,  Principal 
.'Cleveland  High  School 
'  340b  S.  E.   26t:h  Avenue 

.Portland,  Oregon  97200 

Ms.  Betty  Lou  Hoffman 

Assistant  Supervisor 

Home  Economics  Education  ' 

Office  of  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction  ^ 

Helena,  Montana  59601 

Ms .  Bunny  Ho ran 

Execultive  Director 

West  !pnd  Toxic  Abuse  Service 

540  Nbrth  Clifford 

RealtL  California  92376 


Mr.  Clyde  Hoscetter,  Director 
Instructional  Materials  Program 
California  Polytechnic  State 

University  ^ 
San  Luis  Obispo,  California  9340/^ 

Mr.  Luis-  0.  Rout,  Educator  / 
Clark^ County  School  District  / 
2562  Eagle  Street  ,  "  / 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada    89101  / 

Mrs.  Eunice  Hovland,  Chairmar 
Advisory  Council  on  Vocational- 
Technical  Edu'cation 
Southeast  Area  Vocational- 

/Technicai  School. 
lAoi  East  35th 
S/iouK  Falls,  South  Dakota/  57105 

Ars.  Myrtle  E.  Hunt  / 
Director,  Career  Educatl/on 
/850  -  34th  Street  South/ 
/St.  Petersburg,  Florida^  33700 


/ 


Mr.'  Roy  D.  Irons,  State  Director 

f or  Vo'cational  Education 
State  Department  of  Ejiucation 
506  North  5th  Street 
Boise,  Idaho  83720 

Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johns/on,  Director 
Education  and  Womenjs  Activities 
International  Union/ of  Electrical, 

Radio  and  Machine!  Workers 
1126  -  16th  Street/  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  /  20036 

Ms.  Hope  Kading,  vice  Chairwoman 
Education  Commission  of  the 

States  / 
820  Parkhill  Driire 


Boise ,  Idaho 


83/702 


yDr.  Robert  V.  K^rwood 
)irector  of  Processional 

Development  / 
Arizona  Department  of_ Education 
1535  W.  Jefferfeon  Street 


P  hp  e  n  i  X ,  - .  Ar  i  2  on  a 


85007 
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Mr.  Donald  P  Krocz 
State  Coordinator 
Indus  try-^Educat'ion-Labor 
44  Monte  Visca  Road 
Orinda^  California  "94563 

Mrs...  Virla  R    Krou-^,  Chairman 
Vocational  Education  Comiaittee 
California  State  Board  of 

Education 
44  Monte  Vista  Road 
Orinda,  California  94563 

Mr ,  Leonard  K  Kuu£:man 
Stale  Diiec.ivjr  of  ^'areer 

Education  - 
State  Department  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  N.  E. 
Salera,  Oregon  .97310 

Mrs^  C.„  Janet  Latham 

EPDA  Coordinator 

State  Department  of  Vocacional 

Education 
50b  N.   5th,.  Room  2bO  ■ 
Boise,   Idaho  83720 

Mrs.  Ellen  T    "Law,   Prinuxpal  ' 
Jefferson  High  School 
Portland,  Oregon  97217 

Mrs,  Leila  Lewis,  Consultant 
Pupil  Personnel  Services 
State  Department  af  Education 
Len  B.  Jordan  Office  Building 
Boise,   Idaho  83720 

Dr..  M.  Q,   Linson,  State  Director 
Division  of  OccupatioQal  Education 
State  Board  for  Occupational 

Education 
Denver,  Colqcadu  80203 

Dr.  Mary  Jo  Livix 

Deputy  Associate  Su])erintendent 

Arizona  Depattment  of  Education 

1535  Jefferson 

Phoenix,  Arizona  85021 
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Dr ,  Dale  D ,  Luca^ 

Deputy  State  Superintendent 

of  Public  Instruction 
State  Department  of 'Education 
Capitol  Building 
Cheyenne.^  .Wyoming^  82002 

Mr  s     J  ean  E ,  Mc I ly  ar 
WorJc  Experience  Education 

Coordinator 
Arcadia  High  School 
180  Campus  Drive 
Arcadia,  California  91006 

Mrs.   Pauline  McKean^  Member 
State  Board  for  Vocational 

Education 
2712  Ringneck  Drive 
Ft,  Collins,  Colorado  80521 

Miss  Sherrie  Mazingo 
Doctoral  Fellow 
Department  of  Communication 
Michigan  State  Univers-ity 
Owen  Graduate  Center,  Room  608 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

Mrs     Madeline  H.  Mixer 
Regional  Director 
Womeii  *'S  Bureau 

Employment  Standards  Administra- 
tion 

U.  „S ,  Department  of  Labor 

450  Golden  Gate  Avenue 

Box  36017,  Room  10341 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Mr.  Richard  L  Morgan 

Executive  Director 

Nevada  State  Education 

,  Association 

151  E.  Park  Street 

Carson  City^  Nevada  89701 

Mr     Benson  Munger>  Consultant 
California  State  Assembly  Select 

Committee  on  Manpower 

Develojnuent 
-State  Gapitol  BuiTding  " 
Sacramento,  California  v  95814 
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Dr.  James  R.  Murray,  Chairman 
Colorado  State  Advisory  Council 

for  Vocational  Education 
1325  Jay  Street 
Lakewood,  Colorado  80214 

'Ms.  Elaine  L.  Ng 
Education  -Program  Assistant 
U.  S_.  Office  of  Education, 

Region  IX 
50  Fulton  Street 

San  Francisco,  California  94102 

Mr .  John  L ,  Owen ,  Chairman 
State  Board  of  Education 
Utah  State  University 
Logan,  Utah  84332 

Mrs.  Ruth  Switzer  Pearl 
Program  Director 
BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
7244  -  15th  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20012 

Mr.  Paul  N.  Pecers,  Manager 
Career  Education  Task  Force 
State  Department  of  Education 
721  Capitol  Mall 
Sacramento,  California  95814 

Mr.  Eugene  Petrone 
Executive  Director 
Department  of  Administration 
615  State  Services  Building 
Denver,  Colorado  80203 

Ms.  Linda  Phillips 
Doctoral  Fellow 

Division  of  Vocational  Education 
University  of  California  at  ■ 

Los  Angeles 
123  Moore  H::ll 

Los  Angeles,  California  90024 

Ms,  Beverly  W,  Postlewaite 
Vocational  Planning  Consultant 
Bellevue  Community  College 
Belleyue,  Washington  98004 
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The  Honorable  Roman ;.C.  Pucinski 

Former  Congressman^ 

Eleventh  Congressional  District, 

Illinois 
Alderm«,n,*  Chicago  City  Council 
Lecturer  on  Career  Education 
6200  N.  Milwaukee  Avenue 
Chicago,  Illinois  .60600 

Mr.  Robert  H.  Sutman 
Executive  Director 
'  State  Advisory  Council  on  / 
Vocational  Education 
120  East  Union,  Room  207 
0-lympia , .  Washington  98504 

Mr.  Al  Ramirez,  Chairman 
Manpower  Planning  Council 
State  Mail  Room 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

Mr.  Louis  D.  Ridle 

State  Director  of  Vocational 

Education  ' 
State  Department  of  Education 
Pouch  F 

Juneau,  Alaska    99801  ' 

Representative  Mary  W.  Rieke 
Oregon  State  Legislature 
.  5519  S.  W.  Menefee  Drive 
Portland,  Oregon  97201 

Mr.  R.  Courtney  Riley,  Director 
Vocational-Technical  and  Adult  • 

Education 
Department  of  Education 
Carson  City,  Nevada  89701 

Mr .  Tom  Ryan 

Manpower  Training  Supervisor 
Office  of  the  Superintendent  of 
.    Public  Instruction 
Helena,  Montana  59601 
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Mrs .  Carolyn  Schwinden 
Supervisor 

Public  Service  Careers  Program 
Montana  Department  of  Adminis- 
tration 
State  Capitol 
1218  E.  Sixth 
Helena,  Montana  59601 

Mrs.  Donna  M.  Seay,  .Director 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
P.  0.  Box  4158 
Montgomery,  Alabama  36104 

Dr.  Mullie  W.   Shook,  Co-Director 
National  Career  Education 

Professional  Personnel 
.  Development  Project 
Center  for  Occupational  Education 
P.  0.  Box  5096 

Raleigh,  North  Carolina  27607 

Mrs,  Barbara  Lett  Simmons 
Ac -Large  Member 

C.  Board  of  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associates,  Inc, 
7244  -  15th  Place,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20012 

Dr-^^  jLU-z-ab-e-^TrTr^mpson,  Chief 
'Curriculum  Development,  Branch 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult 

Education 
U.  S-  Office  of  Education 
7th  and  D  Streets,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20202 

Mrs,  Linda  Skaar,  Chairman 
Montana  Advisory  Council  for 

Vocational  Education 
501  S.  Third  Avenue 
Bozeman,  Montana  59715 

Dr.  Emery  Skinner,  President 
Treasure  Valley  Community  College 
Ontario,  Oregon  97914 


Dr.  Leroy  Swenson,  Director 
Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 

Region  VIII 
19th  and  Stout  Streets 
Denver,  Colorado  80202 

Mrs.  Muriel  Shay  Tapman 
Education  Specialist 
Vocational  and  Career  Education 

Professional  Staff 
Division  of  Educational  Systems 

Development 
Office  of  Career  Education 
U.   S,  Office  of  Education 
Room  3319A,  ROB  3 
7th  and  ,D  -Streets,  S.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C;  20202 

Mr,  Edward  Taylor 

Minority  Group  Representative 

135  South  8th  Street 

Las  Vegas,  Nevada  89101 

Mr.  Harvey  G.  Thlel 
Program  Officer 
Vocational  Education 
_lJU--5-.  Office  of  Education, 
Region  X 
1321  Second  Avenue 
Seattle,  Washington    98101  7 

Dr .  Jo  Ann  Trow 

Dean  of  Women 

Oregon  State  University 

Cdrvallis,  Oregon  9733G 

Mr.  Walter  E.  Ulrich 

State  Director  of  Vocational 

Education 
University  Club  Building 
Floor  13 

.136  East  South  Temple 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84117 
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Mrs.  Alice  Walters ,  Chairman 
Idaho  State  Advisory  Council  on  ^ 

Vocational  Education 
2002  Crystal  Way 
Boise,  Idaho  83706 

Miss  Eugenia  Walters 
Research  Associate 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N.  W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20037" 

Ms,  Eleanor  Widolf,  Chairman 
Department  of  Home  Economics 
2650  Fairview 

Costa  Mesa,  California  92626 

Dr,  Jack  Willers 
Professor  of  History  and 

Philosophy  of  Education 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee  37203 

Mr.  Thomas  Williams,  Specialist 
Career  Exploration 
State  Department  of  Education 
942  Lancaster  Drive,  N.  E. 
Salem,  Oregon  97310 

Mr.  Hewitt  G.  Youtz ,  Member 
Wyoming  Advisory  Council  on 

Occupational  Education 
President,  Riverton  Equipment 

Company 
1601  N.  Federal 
Riverton,  Wyoming  82501 
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13  0  ■ 

REGIONAL  SEMINAR/WORKSHOP  OiN  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK 
CONDUCTED  BY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS,  INC. 
;     .      SPONSORED  BY  tJ-.S,   OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  THE  CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL  EDUCATION 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVERSITY 


HARTFORD  HILTON  HOTEL,  HARTFORD,  CONNECTICUT 
March  17-19,  19  74 


SUNDAY,  MARCH  17 

5:00-6:30  P.M.        REGISTRATION  -  Room  404 

.  .■j'--  /  ;3('  F  SOCIAL  HOUR  -  Room  408 

MONDAY,  MARCH  18 

b;30-ll:^o  A.M.       GENERAL -MEETING  -  Club  Room 

Chairwoman:        Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director 

Technical  Education  Research  Centers 
.  .  Washington,  D.  C. 


Welcome:  Dr ,  Herbert  Righthand 

Acning  Associate  Commissioner  of 

I'^ocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Hartford,  Connecticut 

Panel  Presentations: 

Topic  1:  FACTS  ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORK  FORCE  AND 

LAWS  AND  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  THEIR 
EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT 

:  Speaker:  Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 

Education  and  Women's  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical, 

Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Topic  2:  PROBLEMS  AND  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 

EDUCATION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

SpeaKer:  Miss  Sherrie  Ma^iingo 

Former  Award-Winning  Writer , 

Minneapolis  Sta£ 
Doctoral  Fellow,  Michigan  Scate  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan/ 
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Topic  3:"         THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  WOMEN'S  RIGHTS  MOVEMENT 
ON  SEXIST  EDUCATION  AND  ITS  IMPLICATIONS 
FOR  VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL  AND  CAREER 
EDUCATION 

Speaker:  Dr.  Jack  Willers ,  Professor  of  History 

and  Philosophy  of  Education 
CTeorge  Peabody  College  for  Teachers 
N{%Bhville,  Tennessee 

Discussion  and  Coffee 


11:45  A.M.- 
1:00  P.M. 


Luncheon  -  Hartford  Room 

Speaker:  The  Honorable  Roman  C.  Pucinski 

Lecturer  on  Career  Education 
Alderman,  Chicago  Ciny  Council 
Former  Congressman 

Eleventh  Congressional  District,  Illinois 


1:00-4:00.  P.M. 


WORKSHOP  GROUP  1  -  Rooms  408/412 


Leader:  Mr*   Sidney  Cohen 

Personnel  Development  Coordinator 
Consultant  for  Teacher  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Board  of  Education 
!  Hartford ,  Connecticut 

Resource:  Mrs.  Gloria  T,  Johnson,  Director 
Education  and  Women ^s  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical, 

Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
VJashington ,  D  .  C  . 

Summarizer:     Mr.  Julian  M.  Carter 

Assistant  State  Director 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Montpelier ,  Vermont 


1:00-4:00  P.M. 


WORKSHOP  GROUP  2 
Leader: 


Houms  416/420 


Dr.  Charles  W.  Ryan,  Directox 
Research  Coordiuat jug  Unit 
Bureau  of  Vocational  EdiiCition 
Augusta,  Maine 


Resource:        Vlss  Sherrie  Mazingo 

Former  Award-Winning  Writer, 

Minneapolis  Star 
Doctoral  Fellow,  Michigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  -Michigan 

Summarizer :     Dr.  Marilyn  Steele 
Director,  Planning 
Charles  Stev/art  Mott  Foundation 
Flint,  Michigan  '  " 

UOKKSHOP  GROUP  3  -  Rooms  436/440  *  . 

Leader:  Ms.  Carol ' Cataldo 

Senior  Supervisor  Resource  Development 
State  Department  of  Education 
Boston Massachusetts 

Resource:        Dr.  Jack  Willers    Prof essor  of  History 
and  Philosophy  of  Education 
George  Peabody ^allege  for  Teachers 
Nashville,  Tennessee 

Summarizer:     Ms.  Deborah  L.  Bloxom 

.Associate  Education  Consultant 
State  Department  of  Education 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

GENERAL  MEETING  -  Club  Room 

WORKSHOP  GROUP  REPORTS: 

Group  1:  Mr.  Julian  M.  Carter 

Group  2:      -    Dr.  Marilyn  Steele 

Group  3:  Ms.  Deborah  L.  Bloxom 

Announce- 
ments: Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Chain<roman 

TUESDAY,  MARCH  19 
GENERAL  MEETING  -  Club  Room 

Chairx'/oman:        Miss  R.  Eugenia  Walters,  Research  Associate 
Technical  Education  Research  Centers 
Washington,  D.  C. 
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Panel  Presentations: 

Topic  4  :  SliCULD  WOMEN  HAVE  EQUAL  EDUCATION  AND 

Ii^C^LOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES? 

Speaker:         Irs.  Barbara  Lett  Simmons,  At-Large  Member 
D.   C.  Board  of  Education      _  . 
President,  BLS  and  Associates,  In,c. 
Washington,  D,  .C.;';- 

Topic  5  :  CAREER  EDUCATION^-MflNrNE  VERSION 

Speaker:  Dr.  Elizabeth  J.  Simpson,  Chief  .  " 

Curriculum  Development  Branch 
Division  of  Research  and  Demonstration 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington ,  D.  C. 

Discussion  and  Coffee 


10:15  A.M.- 

12:3(3  P.M.  WORKSHOP  GROUP  4  -  Rooms  40o/4i2 


Leader:  The  Honorable  Annie  B.  Martin 

Assistant  Industrial  Commissioner 
New  York  State  Department  of  Labor 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Resource:        Mrs.  Barbara  Lett  Simmons,  At-Large  Membe-r 
D.   C.  Board  of  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
Wa^iington,  D.  C. 

Summarizer:     Dr.  Gerald  R.  Fuller 

Professor  and  Chairman  .  ^ 

Vocational,  Technical  and  Extension 

Education  Department 
University  of  Vermont 
Burlington ,  Vermont 


lUilb  A.M.- 

12:30  P.M.  WORKSHOP  GROUP  5  -  Fooms  416/420 


Leader:  Mr>  John  A.  Millard 

Cumberland  County  Career  Education 

Coordinator 
Uridgetoiij  New  .Jersey 


Ml 
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Resource:        Dr.  Elizabeth  J,  Simpson,  Chief 
Curriculum  Development  Branch-/ 
Division  of  Research  'and -Demonstration 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education 
U,  S.  Office  of  Education 
Washington,  D.  C.  ^ 

Summarizer :     Dr.  Arthur  0,  Berry,  Director 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
University  of  Maine 

Gorham,  Maine  ..  " 


12:30-2:30  P.M.       Luncheon  Meeting  -  Terrace  Room 
-     WORKSHOP  GROUP  REPORTS  ^ 

Group  4:  Dr.   Gerald  R.  Fuller 

Group  5:  Dr,   Arthur  0.  Berry 

Implications:  Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis 
ADJOURN 
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P  A  R  I  I  C  I  PANTS 


Mxs,  Ellen  Andrews 
pi- o j  e  ct  Co o  r dina t o  r 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
44  Brattle  Street  '  ^ 
Cambridge  >  Mas.sachusetts  02138 

»Ms-  Elaine  R.  Barnes 
Assls.tant  Professor  ol  Education 
Belmont  Colle^ 
r.ashville^  Tenfaessee  372U0 

lis.  Harrietle  Behringer 
Editor,  My  Weekly  Reader 
Xerox  Education  Publications 
2A5'Long  Kill  Road 
MiddletoOT,  Connecticut  iiG457 

lis,  Kay  Vw  Bergin 

Executive  Director 

Connecticut  Permanent  Commission 

on  the  Status  of  Women 
6  Grand  Street 
•Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 
✓ 

Dr.  Arthur  0.  Berry,  Director 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
University  of  Maine 
Gorham,  Maine.  04038 

Ms.   Deborah  BLoxom 
Associate  Education  Consultant 
State  Departme\it  of  feducation 
1U5  Loudon  Road  . 
Concord,  New  Hampshire  03301 


\ 


Ms.  Jeanann  S.-Boyce 
Administrative  Assistant  . 
Center  for  Occupational 

Education 
University  of  Massachusetts     ' -  - 
Amherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

Ms.  Ann  Callahan 

Teacher  Trainer 

Career  Education  Project 

Board  of  Cooperative  Educa-- 

tional  Services 
Yorktovm  Heights,  Nev7  York  10598 

Mr.  Julian  M*  Carter 
Assistant  State  Director 
Vocational-Technical", Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Montpelier,  Vermont  05602 

Ms.  Carol  Cataldo 

Senior  Supervisor  Resource 

Development 
Division  of  Occupational 

Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
182  Tremont  Street 
Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

Mr.  Sidney  Cohen 
Personnel  Development 

Coordinator 
Consultant  for  Teacher  Education 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Board  of  Education 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06115 


Mrs.   Frances  L,  Courtnt^y 
Administrative  x\ssist;mt", 
Technical  Educatioxi  Research 
Gent era 

2461  Virginia  Avenue/  N.  W.      ;  . 
Washington^'  D.  C.  20.U37 

Miss  Jo  Ann  CulLen,  Member 
National  Advisory  Guunci.i  on 

Vocational  Education 
336  W.   Circle  and  Porter  Avenue  ^ 
Bristol,  Pennsylvania  .19007 

Dr.  Eleanor  T*  Dolan 

Executive  Secretary 

National  Council  of  Adiainis trative 

Women  in  Education  (NCAWE) 
1815  Fort  Myer  Drive,  North 
Arlington,  Virginia  22209 

Ms.  Judith  Edsal 
Education  Media  Consultant 
.Rhode  Island  Department  of 

Education 
25  Hayes  Street 

Tr,oviAence,  PJiode  island  U2908 

Dr.  Mary  L.'  Ellis,  Director 
Techiiical  Education  Research 

Centers 
2401  .Virginia  Avenue,  M, 
Washington,  D,   C.     200  5/ 

Mr.  Douglas  M.  Fe I luvs.  Chairman 
Connecticut  Advisory  f.i-juncil  for 

Vocational  and  Career  Education 
Consultant,  Education  Program 

Development 
University  oi  Han  lord 
200'^BloOmfield  Avenue 
West  Hartford,  Cnune.'L  i  ctU  U6107 

Mr*  >kirshall  'Fretuih,  V  iiainucUi 
Education-  Coim'ulttue 
New  Hampshire  LegLsI  ftuie 
Meretiith,  New  Haiap^iiirt.    ti  J23.i 


Dr.  Gerald'  R.  Fuller 
Professor  and  Chairjiian 
Vocational,  Technical  and' 
Extension  Education 
Department    /     .  ^  ^     ^  - 
University' of  Vermont 
Agricultural  Engineering 
.    Building*  - 

Burlington,  Vermont'  05/i01 

'  .^^ 

Mrs .  Mary  Lewis  Hansen        '  *  , 
Corporate  Coordinator 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers  "   ' ' 

44  Brattle  Street 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  ^02138 

Mr.  Lee  Isenherg,  President 
Lee  Isenberg  Associates 
Association  Management  j 
179  Allyn  Street- 
Hartford,  Connecticut  06103 

f.  * 

Mrs.  Marian  Isenbe'rg    '  ** 
Architect  \       ^  ^ 

179  Allyn  Street  '  ■  . 
Hartford,  C6nni.-.trcut  --06103 

Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 
Education  and  Women's  Activities 
International  Unipn  of  Electri- 
cal, Radio  and;  Machine 'Worls.er5 
1126  -  16th  Street;,'  N.  W.. 
Washington,  D.  20036 

Mrs.  Jean  W.  Jones,  Consultant 
Home  Economics  W'age^Eamdng 

Programs  '         .    -  * 

Department  of  Educational  and  ' 

Cultural  Services 
Augusta,  Maine  -OAISO 

Dr .  Larry  Kahn ,  S t  a f 1 . Mcmbe  r 
National  Advisory  Council 'On. 

Vocational  Education  , 
425  -  13th  Street,  N.  W.  ~* 
Suite  412  ^        .         '  »: 

Washington,  1).  iO004 
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Ms.  Peggy  Kapibovsky        •  . 
Research  Librarian 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
44  Brattle  -Street       ^  '* 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts  •  02138. 

Dr.  Annette  Gaines  Kearney 
Counseling  Psychologist  , 
920  Harrison  Avenue 
Roselle,  New  Jersey  02703 

IDs.  Mary  Anne  E-  Kidd,  Editor 
Career  Education  Magazine 
UPDATE 

Room  '314,  Johnston  Building 
415  N,  Monroe  Street  i' 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32301 

Mr.  John  H.  Ko.enig 
•Associate  State  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
225  W.  State  Stteeu 
Trenton,  Nev;  Jersey     08618  \ 

Mrs.   Anita  Krantz,  Teacher 
Health  Occupations 
Department  of  Occupational 

Education 
University  of  h'assachuset ts 
Anherst,  Massachusetts  01002 

Ms.   Linda  Lamel"^ 
Curriculum  Synthesizer 
Career  Education  Project 
162  McLean  Avenue 
Yonker^,  New  York  '10705 

Ms.  Margaret  M.  Link 

Coordinator  of  Women's  Programs 

I^I,  of  Connecticut 

Hartford ' Graduate  Center 

275  Windsor  Street 

Hartford,  Connecticut    00120  - 

MLas  lietty  M^.LaughLin 

State  /iuidance  Consultant 

State  Departm^Mrt  of  Kducat  ion 

State  iluLiyiv 

AagusLa,  MaLue  uu 


Thrs  , Honorable  Annie  11*  Martin 
Assistant  Indus trieiCommisSiioner 
New  York  State  Deparonent  of 

Labor       ,  .  | 

2  World.  Trade  Center 
New  YofkV  N.  Y,  10047 


Mr.  Martin  Martii\ian 

Senior  Supervisor  in  Education 

Guidance,   Counseling  tod  Testing 

State  Department  of  "Education 

182  Tremont  Street 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02111 

Miss  Sherrie  Mazingo 

Doctoral  Fellov^ 

Department  of  Communication 

Michigan  State  University 

Owen  Graduate  Center,  Room  608  ^ 

Ea3t.  Lansing,  Michigan  48823 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Medeiros,  Consultant 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
State  Department ^ of  Education 
25  "Eayes  Street 

Providence,  Rhode  Island  02908 

Mr,   John  A,  Millard 
Cumberland  County  Career 

Education  Coordinator 
19  Landis  Avenue 
Bridgeton,  New  Jersey  08302 

V 

Mr,   John  D.  Moore       '  .   \  ^ 

Area  Development  Director 
Central  Vermont  Public  Service 

Corporation 
7  7  Gvdye  Street 
Ru  L 1  and ^ Ve rmon  t  inhn. 

Ms.  yichaelene  M,  Pauliik 
Supervisor 

Administrative  Services  •  • 
Division  of  Vocational  Ldacntion 
State  Department  oi  Iducation 
225  West  Statu  .Sticc^l 
Ire.nton,  ?<ew  Jer^c^y  (uSb2> 


biiucJ^it  ion  Pr^/gr  an  o.i i  i  vTur 
urfice  oi'-KjitKzar  Kducatic-n 
Wvisioi?  af  Lduciitional  Synteni^. 

Matty  \'Kii*x.nijn 
Asciji>»t-^'^t>  World  of,. Work 

^'^fe *  Hii  r  i  a.;*  •  W .  i"* at  t  u  r 

r  -It:  v^^ n  t  U  C  .>!  1 1:  r  ^  >i  1  ;  i  a  I  :  =  i  n  1 1  i  ci  * 
A  i 4  i:  t  tr^i  i%i  ^        i  .-  '  *  t  y      'T i  »1  c  i  1 

UK  ctk^i  v.t        '^rki  r  V  It  ^.  i :  u  i  J I  i  ^  n 
^       ^  I*)r,r?;oi*i  ^ 

o  *   V a .  4 1  i  *.      !   !  Cu  ■  at  :  \  : 


Dr>  Maurice  J-  Ross  ^  , 

Acting  Commissioner  of  Education 
State  Department  of  Education* 
Box  2219 
'  Hartfard,  Connecticut  ,06115 

Dr.  Charles        Ryan,  Director 
Research  Coordinating  Unit 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
,   Universit>'^f  "Maine 
114  Sbibles  Hall 
Orono,  Maine ^  04330 

Dr*  Todd  Sagraves 
Distributive  Education  Teacher 
Educator 

Central  Connecticut  State  College 
New  Britain,  Connecticut  06050 

Mrst.  Barjbara  Let.t  Simmona 
At«-Large  Member  ^ 
D*        Board  of  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associates, 
Inc. 

7244  15th  Place,  N,  W. 
Washington,  I).  C.  20012 

Dr.  Eli2:abeth  J,.  Simpson,  Chief 
Curriculum  Development  Branch 
Division  of  Research  and 

Demonatraiion 
B^ireau  of  Occupational  and  Ad^lt 

Education 
I'*  S.  Oifice  oi  Kducatiou 
lloom  5035 

7th..  and  D  Siret^ta,  S.  W* 
.    «asl>ix\gton,       <\    2Q2Q2  , 

Mrst.  Catherine  V*  A*  SkjHu 
Ciialrnan,  Stitte  Board  c^' 

.Education 
lt>  IvuadUlv/n  Sir^j^et 
harden  ^  **mjnect:  (idbl 

hy  bnld^w  ; 
Abfiititant      i  v-.ttiK 

i^")a      «)th  Avenue:;- So^itn 


1)1.  Marilyn  Steele,  bircictoi 
Planniug.  Services 
Charles  Stewart  M-  l  Fouudai ion 
310  Mott  FoundatiOii  liuildlng 
Flint,  Michigan.  48!)0?. 

ilrs.   Isabell     :treidl,  Ciij^ei 
ijlvision  uf  Economic  Stattis 

.Hid  Opportunities  for  Women 
\:cMuen*s  Bui:eaij|- 

S.   Department  of  Labuc 
ImIU  and  Constitution  twenue,  VJ* 
>-3^hlngron,  D,  C.  20210 

.  Jauice  Irecker  .  . 
3  3  West  field  lload 
Uc'.st  Hartford,  Connecticut  06107 

Mr.  Walter  C. •  Verney 
Senifjr  Pr/^gram  Of  ficer 
Vocational-Tecnnical  Education 
U.   S.'  Office  of  Education, 
Region  I 

J,   F. /Kennedy  Federal  Building  . 

f' ; ;  > ; e  i  nrne a  t  Cen  t  er 

Bobton,  Massachusetts  U2203 

Mrs*   Isabel  V^alker 

■Itate  Director 

hoiut.-  Ilconomics  Program 

Lsepartraeut  of  Educatiori 

F.         Box  7  5.V  • 

>iai.o  Kt.:y,  Puerto  Kico    UUii I'j 

r:s.  rjlaigeiy  S/  Walker 

Vi-.e' t>ial  x'TT.an 

Si..t,t.  Advisory  Council  oil 

,  uc  atiuual  Education 
^.;ot;rdlnator ,  Central  Verraont 

».:;:nmuaicy  Cjllegt^ 

i  iilDH  3?  iii^^x  School 

1  ier  ,  Ve t-munt  U'jh^yl 


d~"Wi;  Whi-nf-iei>v^  

(552  Direct cir)\ 
Higher  Techr.ical  and  Adult 

Education 
University  df  Connecticut 
Storrs,  Connecticut  66268 


Dr;  Marie  E, 


Whit4 


Associate  Dean 

Central  Conrecticufe  Stace 

Collefe^e  •  \ 
1615  Stanley}  Street  \. 
New  Britain  I  Connecticut  06067 


Dr.  Jack  Wijllers  \ 
Professor  ojf  History  and 

PhiiKjsophjy  of ■' Education 
George  Peabiody,  College  \ior 

Teachers  j  \ 
Nashville ,  ; Tennessee     3  /■203 

I     -     ■   ■  \ 
Dr*  Rachel;  JC.  Winer,  Chief 
Health  Occupations  Educat;loa 
Division  6f  Occupational 

.Educatibn  ' 
State  Department  ox  Education 
182  Tremont  Street  \ 
Boston,  Massachusetts     0*^1  U 

Mrs.   Chase  Going  Woodhouse  ■ 
Director 

Auerbach  Service  Bureau  for 

Connecticut  Organizations  .- 
G.  Fox  and  Company  Building 
lith  Floor 

Hart  ford  J  Connecticut  '  ut>l  {b\ 

\ 

Mrs,  Mary  L.  Woodworth 
11420  Kokeby  Avenue 
Kensington,  Maryland  2u/^;J:; 


Vi::..^  Euj;,euia  Walters 
iU;*Htiarch  /issoclate 
(p.t::uiiLal  Education  Keseax.:ii 


V;;is;-t.u^!.on, 


J  4 
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,  NATIONzlL  INVITATIONAL  SEMIN.m/WORKSHOP  ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORLD  OF  V^ORK 
CONDUCTED  :BY  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION  RESEARCH  CENTERS,  INC. 
SPONSORED  BY  U«         OFFICE  OF  EDUCATION  IN  COOPERATION 
WITH  ra.E  CENTER  FOR  OCCUPATIONAL;  EDUCATION 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STATE  UNIVEI^ITY 

BURLINGTON  HOTEL,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 
September  29,  30--0ctober  1,  1974 


SJjNDAY,  SEPTEMBER  29 
5:0(-;;;6:30  P.M.        REGISTRATION  —  Parlor  B 

6:30-7:30  P.M.        SOCIAL  HOUR  ~  Teak  Room     '  '  •        '  ■ 

MONDAY,.  SEPTEMBER  30 

8:30-11:4^5  A.M.       ..ENERAL  MEETING  -  Burgundy  RoQirr 

Chair^/oman:        Dr,  Mary  L,  Ellis,  Director 
.  Technical  Education  Research  Centers 

Washington,  D.  C. 

■  Panel  Presentations: 

Topic  1:  FACTS  ON  WOMEN  IN  THE  WORK  FORCE  AND 

.  ^  I,AWS  AND  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING 

THEIR  EDUCATIO^j'  MB  EMPLOYMENT 

Speaker.*  Mrs.  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 

Education  and  Women' s  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical, 
Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
:  Washington,  D.  C. 

r 

Topic  2:  PROBLEMS  MTD  ISSUES  ASSOCIATED  WITH  THE 

'    EDUCAIION  AND  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WOMEN 

Speaker:.         Miss  Sherrie  Mazingo 
.  .  Former  Award-Winning  Writer 

Mnneapulls  Star 
lioctoral  Fellow,.  Michigan  State  University 
East  lansing,  Michigan 

'^oi)ix:   ^:  SHOULD  WOMEN  HAITC  EQUAL  EDUCATION  Ml) 

EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES? 


ERIC 
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Speaker:  Mrs.  Barbara  Lett  Simmons 

At-Large  Member,  D..  C.  Board  of  Educatiau 
President,  .BLS  and  Associates,  Inc- 
Washington, -D. 

'Discussion  and  Coffee 


LI  ;45  A.-Li*--» 

l.:00  P-M/  Luncheon  ~  Ballroom 


Address :    .      W(iMEN  TM  TEE  WORLD  OF  WORK 

Speaker:  The  Honorable  Roman  Cc  Pucinski 

Lecturer  on  Career  Education 
Alderman,  Chicago  City  Council 
Former  Congresspian 

Eleventh  Congressional  District,  Illinois 
1:00-4:00  P.M.        WORi^SHOP  GROUP  1  -  Parlor  A 

Leader:  Mr«   Royce  A.  Justice,  Director 

Planning  and  Evaluation 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
Frankfort,  Kentucky 

Resource:  Mrs-  Gloria  T.  Johnson,  Director 
Lducaticu  aad  Women's  Activities 
International  Union  of  Electrical, 

Radio  and  Machine  Workers 
Washington,  D.  C. 

bunmiarizer :     Miss  Marguerite  ^  Crumley 

Associate  Director  of  Vocational 

Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Richmond,  Virginia 

i.:oo~-/f  :t)()  P*M.        W('i:K:.UloP  (JROUP  2  -  Crystal  Room 

Dr.  Lucille  W.  Campbell,  Program  Officer^ 
U.        .Office  of  Education,  Region  ill 
Philadelphia,  Petmsylvania  ^ 

Miss^  Sherrie  Mazixigo 
ForiueV  Award-Winni.*'g  Writer 

Minneapolis  St ar 
Doctoral  Felioxvs  Michigan  State  l-ulve^i^lt 
iCayA  i<ansin^,  Mlchifrcm 


Leader : 


Resource : 


Er|c  M;) 
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Summarizer:     Dr.R.  D.  Balthaser,  Assistant  Director 
Division  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Columbus,  Ohio 


J:  00-4:00  P,M."'\    WORirSHOP  GROUP .  3      Oak  Room 


>.^I.eader:         ,   Mr.  William  Debolt,  Specialist 
State  Plan  Development 
State  Department  of  Education 
Baltimore ,  Maryland 

Resource:        Mrs*  Barbara  Lett  Simmons 

At-'targe  Member,  D,  C.  Board  of  Education 
President,  BLS  and  Associates,  Inc.  . 
Washington,  D,  C. 

Sunmiari^er:     Mrs.  Ruth  Switzer  Pearl 
Program  Director 
BLS  and  Associates,  Inc. 
Washington ,  D,  C. 

GKriKRAL  ^Lr:ETING  -  Burgundy  Room  n 

WORKSHUP  GROUP  REPORTS : 

Group' 1:  Miss  Margueritti  Crumley 

Group,  2:  Dr.   R.  D.  Balthaser 

Group  3:  Mrs*   Ruth  Switzer  Pearl 


x'^n  noun  ce- 
ments : 


Dr,  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Chairwoman 


^:  "50-  I  ) :  U 


 ^rt;KSI)AY,  OCTUBER  I 

;i:::EKAL  >a:ETING  -  Burgundy  Room 

Cliainvor.au:        Miss  R.  Eugenia  Walters 
Research  i\ssf)ciate 

Te clinical  Education  Research  Centers 
VJashington,  C. 

Fauoi  Priiisentatxons  : 

:   iuplc  4:  THE  LlTAlT  OF /THE  WOMEN^S  RIt?HTS  HOVEMH^T 

u:;  ;r>:i:n  KyrrAiioM  m)  its  uiPLiCAiiOKS 
v^k  v^»^'ATi<^:.y-iEnn:roAL  A>a)  career 
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.-ipeuK.er;  ]»r    Jack  vailers ,  Professor  of  History 

and  Philosophy  of  Education 
i;eor^!,ij  l^e^ibocly  College  for  Teachers 
Nashvi ] le,  Tennessee 

iopic  5:  CARLt.R  KlJUu.vrjA)N-- FEMININE  VERSION^ 

Speaker ;  i)r,  hi izabeth  J.  Simpson,  Chief 

Curriculum  Development  Branch 
Division  ot  Research  and  Development 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  i\dult 

Education 
U.        Office  ot  Education 
Wa.shiurav^ri ,  D-  C» 


«  P.M.  Wni-K:HI<»P  (iROUP  4  -    tu..l  Roun 


ieaat^r:  Dr.   i?uwby  Adams,  Director 

irivisluu  of  Vocational  and  Technical 

I'.du.!  .it  fail 
Vir^eunia  Polytechnic  Institute  and 

btate  iiiiversity 
B } acksburg ,  Virginia 


Di,   Jack  >;iller.s.  Professor  of  history 

aud  'PuM  usophy  of  Education 
-t.n)r/;c  Puabody  Col  le^-'.e  for  Teachers 
:;as:tvi  1  le  ,    ienu*e  ;see 

: ;  i  r  i     r  :     !  ^  r .   i  >  y  r  1  v.  K 1 1 1  i  an 

Assistant   St ute  id  rector 
;;taL»'  Depart  neat  of  Vocat  i<.nici  1  and 
if.  kai^:  il  hdu.Mt  ion 


.1.  it  i^ual  *'  N'.'kniVMl  kduc^it  ion  Kac  f.lt], 

'k  : '  * 

:  ,    I  ft  u    *  .       ]  .■pJiv^-^,  Cki.<;*i 

uk::;  ki*     k  puii'ut.  Krau..:* 

•  '      :ipai.n;il    mwi  Adult.  k^:-v.  i 

. .; ,    "  *  :  o        ■        It  k^!t 
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-  -  ~  -Sunmiari^er:     Dr.   Geurge  "L.   U'Kelley.,  Jr. 

Professor  and  Chairman 
Division'  of  Vocational  Education 
University  of  Georgia 
Athens ,  Georgi  a 

12:JO-2:iO  P.M.       Luncheon  Meeting  -  Ballinom 

WUI^SHOP  (JKOLT  lOriPORIi:; 

Group  4:  Dr.  Ryrle  rliUi.m 

^ronp  ni  .   t.e.^xvu-  •     :r'f  elley,  Jr. 

impIK-ntiaus:  .u  .   '  . 


if).! 


Dr.  Deuey  A.  Adams,  UirBCtor 
Division  of  Vocational  and 

Technical  Education 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 

and  State  University 
.'12*3  Derrixig  Hall 
blacksburg,  Virginia  24Ubl 

Ur.   Robert  E,  /mdreyka 
fiMjrdinat  or 

Vocatio-al,   ieci^ical^  and 

Career  Education 
Florida  Stiite  -University 
Vu4  Vtildx/ood  Drive 
lallahassee,  Florida    32  3^)6 

in „  R*  D.  Balthaser 

Assistant  Director 

]>1  vision  of  VocatLunal  Lducatiou 

Slate  Ijepartment  of  Education 

n}        Eront  raieet 
luiiunis,  Ohio  -f.i21j 

f:-.    iJuane  1,   Hlake,  Protessor 
i-vpirtneut  oi   Vocatianal  Iducation 
i:t>Iurado  ^>tate  InLvcrsity 
.  tUillius,  Colorado  hU521 

in  .   i  .i\.'reucc  Buicv.-^agcj  Cutxrdiiuit  or 
jupat lonal  and  Applied  Arts 
}  A»uc  cit,  ii^n 

rivuigan  State  Tni  ersiiy 

i'it^  Kr ickson  Hal  1 

i  .xst  Pausing,  Mi.'higan     -^i," -'■'^ 


Mrs..  Vera  Borosage 

Professor  of  Family  and  Child 

Sciences 
Mchigan  State  University 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  A8B23 

Ms,  Sandra  L.  Botts 
Coordinator 

Personnel  and  Certification  and 

Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
State  Department  of  Education 
Capital  Plaza  Tower  , 
Frankfort,  Kentucky  90601 

Mr.  Roy  D.  Bristow,  Consultant  ^ 
Instructional  Services 
Texas  Education  Agency 
201  E.   11th  Street 
Austin,  Texas  78701 

Mrs.   Carol  G.  Bronk 
EPDA  Fellow 
Temple  University 
251 'Hitter  Hall  Annex 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania  1912' 

Ms-  Pearleen  A.  Butler 
Budget  cind  Planning  Analyst 
Bureau  of  occupational  and  Adult 

Education 
U,  S*  Office  of  Education 
400' Maryland  Avenue,  S-  W* 
V.'ashington,  D-   C,  20202^ 


I  t)f> 


Dr.  Lucille  W.  Campbell 
Program  Officer 
U.  S.  Office  of  Education, 
.  ''Region  III 
P.  0.  Box  13716 
■  Philadelphia..  Pennsylvania  19101 

Ms,  Jeannie  H.  Carter 
S'tate  Vocational  Research 

Specialist 
Division  of  Career  Development 

Programs 
D.   C.  Public-Schools 
Presidential  Building,  Room  IQOl 
41:;  -  12th  .Street,  N.  W. 
Washington,    ).  C.  20UU4 

Ms.  Sharon  P.  Cooper 
EPDA  Pellow 

University  of  Tenuensee 
"*110  Henson  Hall 
Knoxville,.  Tennessee  3/916 

Mrs.  Frances  L.  Courtney 
Administrative  x\ssistant 
Technical  Education  Researcrf 

Centers 
2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N,  U\ 
Washington,  D.   C.  JOUj? 

Ms*  Joan  C'raig 
Administrative  Assi::,tant 
State  Advisory  Council  on 

Vocational  Education 
Room  303,  State  of lice  Imilding 
Atlanta,  (leorgia    3t)3  U 

Miss  Marguerit  e  i  rur.loy 
Associate  Dirt-ot^^r  of  Vtuatl<nxal 

Education 
State  Department  Education 
1322-28  East  Cract-  Strt-et 
Klchniond,  Virv'inia 

**Ahs  Lmiise  M.   lulley,  <         i  aat  ai 
Occupational  CousuUant  Init 
lil vision  oi  Vociiivn.J  and 

!ei!hnlcal  I^huMtl-  n' 
•  vtate  De^partnent  >i: 

Instruction  X 
i*>  53  ()uter  Parr,  i  i  :  .< 
SprlTtgf li*Ki^  1 1  • 

O 
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Mr.  William  11.  Debolc 

Speciselist  ' 

State  Plan  Development 

State  Department  of  Educacion 

P.  0.  Box  8717 

Baltimore,  Maryland  21240 

Mr.  Edv/ard  Eikman 
Vocational  Survey  Specicilist 
State  Department  of  Education 
27B  Knott  Building 
Tallahassee,  Florida  32304 

Dr.  Mary  L.  Ellis,  Director 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
2401  Virginia  Avenue,  N,  W. 
Washington,  D.  C,  20037 

Mr.  Roy  W.  Equall 
Program  Administrator  for 

Vocational  Education 
State  Departn:ent  of  Education 
233  South  iOth  Street 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  6^508 

Mrs.  Roy  W.  Equall 
4840  Canterbury  Lane 
Lincoln,  Nebraska  6b312 

Mrs,  Ceneva  Fletcher 
Assistant  State  Directoi 
Division  of  Vocational  Itiucati.u 
State  Board  of  Vocat iuu  if  and 

Technical  Education 
120  W.  Market  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indian^i  ^hj(i4 

I»r*  Marf^ierite  A.   K.Hu  tL 
dissociate  Dlrtctia 
International  Woner's  Vuiu 
Meridian  Uuiise  intern.^ti.-  / 
l()3u  Crescent;  Piace,  v.. 
Washln^.t  en ,  i  .  i\     l^u-  •  ^ 

Ms,  Uicmaa  It^lrarsn. 
('oord  iiKitur 
>'tuJent  rin.in;:;ci.  Ai  : 
I^ivlsion  or  ^-i^  .t]   .*^.,a  i^t:  u 
lUu  ca^i  {.  i   V  ■  r  1 .     .1   •  .!      X  i . 
Capita*  ria.-ta       .t  r 
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Miss  Eleanor  Gilmer 
Public  Relations  Specialist 
State  Department  of  Education 
State  Office  Building 
Atlanta,  Georgia  ^  303  34 

Dr,  Harold  H..^  Hal  fin,  Director 
Center  for  Vocational-Technical 

and  Adult  Education 
University  of  Wisconsin  -  Stout 
Menomonie,  lasconsin  54751 

Ml,  Alen  iiaiter,  Specialist 

Ser^'ice  Occupations 

State  I.'epartiuent    of  pAiucation 

LiLitusLi^r  l^rive,  11*  II. 
Salem,  Oregon     '»7  310 

Mrs,  Arlene  P.  Hantjis 
EPDA  Fellow 

Vocat  it)nal-iei-iiniu  '^l  Departraeut 

i:u  I  gt' r s  I'a i  ve r s  i  t  y 

Nuv  Brunswick,  *tev;  Jersey  U8'JU3 

Mr.   wunaivi  \j     H  ii'^rm,   v  uOtdinatur 
ui  :  i  :e  c?i    \duit   aUii  '.ocational 

iMux:.it  i  on 
.Mvisiou  oi   P  Li. Hilar  aiiil 

\*  Xv  I^cpai  liLcul  ol   i  iucation 
'  I  it  t.  ;  t  f  L.  e  iiuLl  Jini! 
Al  lant  a,   *  -ei»i  gia     ^o  3  U 

M.-.   /vi:.ai»^i<i  huu->lu:;,   ;>1  rector 
iiUX't'iu  o\    ,>ptN:iaI  ."t^eas 
'talc  I.U:!p.*rtn>eut  in  i..Iucati<ii 
i       !  r-j!'.^  Ill     t  rect 
iW)st  .  »  I.  aasri  t  s  1 1  1 

h.iuv;  xli  HX    iiui  ..  •r.t^u'^->  A.^tlvltlcs 
lui  t^iUcit    Uti!  '  lauii  o!   r  lectri«-:al  > 


0 
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Mrr  Royce  A,  Justice 
Coordinator  of  Planning 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Education 
2U36  Capital  Plaza  Tower 
Frankfort ,  Kentucky  40601 

Ms-   Carol  Karasik 
Research  Associate 
Technical  Education  Research 

Centers 
2401  ViiJgiuia  Avenue,  N.  We 
VJashington*,  D.  C.  20037 

Dr.   Byrle  Killian 
Assistant  State  Dii^ector 
Slate  Department  of  Vocational 

cMd  Technical  Education 
11)15  W.   6th  Avenue 
Stillwater,  Oklahoma  74074 

Mr.   UolcUid  J.  Krogstad 

Research  Consultant 

Hoard  of  \  ocat  ional--Technical 

and  Adult  Education. 
4hi)2  Shel)oyp,an  Avenue^ 
Ma.iison,  Wisconsin  53202 

Mr.  (icorge  I^'-  Lawry ,  Consultant 
Planning  Career  hducation 

Division 
state  DL'partnient  ot  Public 

luHl ruct  ian 
(  rines  Sttitt-  on  ice  Building 
Dt;s  Moiui's,  iowa    50  U9 

Ms«    aiv^ue  i  iuc  I  u  vi^r 
*ni  M  ionc^.'  Advisvr 

,,a!-.e::  *  *    'iure  lu 
,  .         :»cpart!:':eui  oi   l  abor 

:\-oni  1 

!         iu/:  constitution  Avetuit* ,  !<.  W. 

.:a:-.:Mni»t .  a  J  :>s  *\  2o2lu 

*        ^'.a  .  lyn  *\    la  ta„ul  iulJ 

*:..^aa..  "My'c  a»do  In^t^itulw 

-.11  :    M  V.      '     I  'exa;l  tV 
:v  ;  I .  I     a  ta- ,     i  r  /  laia     •:^^^^bt  ^ 
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Ms*  Katherine  Lasater 
Vocational  and  Career  iilducation 

Specialist 
State  Department  of  Education 
813  Broadway : 

Knox\'ille,  Tennessee  37917 

Hiss  Si;£trrie  Mazingo 
Doctoral  Feliow/lnstructor 
Hichigan  State  University 
520        Kedzie  Hall 
East  Lansing,  Michigan  48824' 
» 

Mr.  VJ.  \v\  McClure ,  Consultant 
Stac'e/Local  ^Plarining 
Division  of  Occupational  Education 
State  Department  of  Public 

Ins  truction 
54U  Education  Building 
Raieigh,  North  Carolina  27611 

Dr,  Aaron  J.  Miller,  Chairman 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
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I.  Curriculum  Development  In  Home  Economics 

Curriculum  Reform 

In  the  late  1950s  home  economics  educators  observed  several 
factors  that  pointed  to  the  need  for  re-examination  of  home 
economics  curriculum  in  the  secondary  schools.  In  1961,  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  called  a  conference/'to  consider  how  a  national 
group  might  give  leadership  to  a  re-examination  of  the  home 
economics  curriculum  in  the  secondary  school"  (Mallory,  1964,  p. 

Mallory  (1964,  p.  53)  reports  the  decision  of  the  conferees  as 
follows: 

The  group  decided  to  ,  focus  on  one  element  of  the 
curriculum— subject  matter  content.  They  believed  to  get  at  a 
rationale  for  home  economics  at  the  secondary  level  through 
defining  the  structure  and  the  content  in  terms  of  basic  concepts 
and  generalizations  in  the  various  subject  matter  areas,  would 
provide  valuable  resource  material  for  curriculum  development  at 
state  and  local  levels  .... 

By  the  early  1960s  teachers  in  many  disciplines  were  studying  the 
structure  of  knowledge  in  their  fields  of  study.  In  speaking  of  this 
curriculum  movement,  Goodlad  (1964,  p.  68)  states,  "it  represents  a- 
sincere  effort  to  cope  with  the  vast  accumulation  of  knowledge  and- 
with  increasing  recognition  of  the  tentativeness  of  all  ideas."  He 
adds:  — 

The  central  problem  of  the  schools'  curriculum  in  the  1^|^s  was 
not  so  much  a  child-centered  curriculum  as  a  decaying  clutter  of 
ill-arranged  and  out-d&ted  bits  and  pieces  of  subject  rfiatter.  The 
curriculum  thrust  today  is  loward  the  identification  and 
organization  of  those  relatively  basic  concepts,  principles  and 
modes  t)f  inquiry  which  define  the  structure  of  discipline  and 
which  serve  as  tools  in  the  human  quest  for  order  in  what  appears 
chaotic.  V  - 

Ausubel  (1967,  p.  116)  maintains: 

An  introductory  high  school  course  in  any  discipline  should 
concentrate  more  on  establishing  a  general. ideational  framework 
than  in  putting  a  great  deal  of  flesh  on  the  skeleton.  GeneralJy 
^  speaking,'  only  the  framevyork  is  retained  anyway-  after  a 
considerably  retention  inter^v^l.  ...  " 

Discovering  a  Framework 

From  '1962-64  seven  vyorkshops  sponsored  cooperatively  by' 
USOE  and  selected  colleges  of  home  ecpnqmics  were  held/  The 
resulting  publication  was  .  entitled:  Concepts  and  Generalizations: 
Their  Place  in  High  School  Home  Economics  Curriculum 
Development  (American  Home  Economics  Assn.,  1967K  J"hree 
major  concepts  were  recognized  as  the  organizing  ideas  for  horhe 
economics    subject    matter    areas:  -  human    development  and 


interpersonal  relationships,  values  and  management.  The  bulletin 
stated,  "These  concepts  are*  interrelated  and  each  contributes  to 
improved  personal,  home  and  community  life.  Taken  together,  they 
provide  a  conceptual  framework  which  can  give  the  learner  a  view  of 
home  economfcs  as  a  whole  and  which  can  help  him  to  see  the 
relationship  of  specific  topics  and  skills  to  the  basic  concepts  of  the 
field"  (p.  54).  The  principal  concepts  identified  in  the  bulletin^are 
listed  in  the  Appendix,  p.  32. 

Concepts  and  Generalizations  presents  one^ useful  framevyork  for 
understanding  the  content  of  home  economics  studies.  There  are 
undoubtedly  others  that  might  be  equally  or,  perhaps,  more 
effective  for  learners  in  various  situations.  Nevertheless,  the  bulletin 
has  provided  a  set  of  criteria  for  the  evaluation  of  content  scope  for 
local  and  state  programs,  and  Its  basic  concepts  were  accepted  for 
this  informal  study  of  curriculum  development. 


It.  Strategy  For  Selecting  and  Organizing  Knowledge  and 
Instruction  For  Home  Economics  Programs  • 

Need  for  the  Strategy 

•         ..  .  «t 

Since  the  early  1960s  there  has  been  activity  at  the  state  and  local 

levels    to    organize    knowledge    around    the    concepts  and 

generali^tions  that  comprise  home  economics  knov^jedge.  Despite 

these  efforts,  however,  classroom  practices  have  not  "appreciably 

altered'  to  accommodate  concepts  and  concept  learning.  Because  of 

this  situation,  exploration  was  undertaken4o  identify  a  strategy  for 

selecting  and  organizing  content  and  instruction  for  learning  home 

economics  concepts  and  generalizations* 

The  study  was  carried  out^vyith  graduate  students  who  were  also 

teachers  in  secondary  school  and  extension  education  programs. 

Writings  of  various  authors,  who  regarded  teaching-learning  processes 

as  enabling  learners  to  grasp  and  use  basic  concepts,  were  studied 

and   applied   to   home   economics   orugram^,  development  and 

evaluation. 

Information  was  gained  about  where  home  economics  classroom 
practices,  in  principle,  would  seem  to  facilitate  or  hinder  conceptual 
learning  of  the  subject  matter  knowledge.  Findings  were  used  to 
delineate  a  strategy  for  learning  home  economics  concepts  and 
generalizations.  Portions  of  curricula  were  designed  using  tf)e 
strategy,  and  field  trials  undertaken  to  ascmaln  the  feasibility  of  the 
approach.  The  exploration  took  place  in  course  work,  special 
problems^nd  workshops,  and  through  follow-up  inquiry. 

The  strategy  was  also  used  In  courses  with  the  teacher-graduate 
students.  Material  from  Home  Economics  Education  Objectives  and 
Generalizations  (1966)  was  used  in' structuring  the  work.  Thus,  the 
students  not  only  used  the  strategy  for  curriculum  development  and 
evaluation  but,  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  incorporated  into  their 
own  program,  the  students,  as  learners,  experienced  the  strategy. 

•Strategy  Components:  An  Overview 

Basic  elements  of  the  strategy  are:  (a)  statement  of  the  rationale 
including  the  broad  goals  of  the  program— its  affective  domain;  (b) 
selection  and  organization  of  concepts,  generalizations  and  supporting 
information  to  aid  the  learner  in  attaining  the  broad.^goals;  (c) 
tcabsl^tion  of  broad  goals  into  instructional  objectives;  (d)  selection 
and  organization  of  instruction  that  will  lead  the  learner  to  attain 
the  objectives;  and,  (e)  concurrent  development  of  a  program  for 
systematic  evaluatlon  of  curriculum,  instruction  and  Management. 

Statement  of  Rationale:  A  disciplined,  concrse  statement  of 
rationale  guides  in  making  all  subsequent  program  decisions  because 
it  contains  the  beliefs  and  ^assumptions  from  which  the  various 
components  will  be  derived.  A  well-developed  statement  will 
describe  such  things  9s  the.  perceived  purpose  of  school;  the  rol6  of 
tjjje  subject  matter  area  relative  to  the  total  educational,  program;  the 


intent  of  the  special  program  (t.g.,  hom^conomics);  the'concepts 
held  regarding  the  nature  of  (earners;  learni|ig  principles  accepted; 
and,  sonrte  way  to  demonstrat^the  effectiveqess  of  the  prog 
(Lindsey,  1961).  y       X  , 

One  of  the  key  parts  of  the  rationale  is  the  intent^f  the  program. 
Here  its  broad  goals,  the  desired  erjd  results,  are  af'ticulWd. 

Tyler's  (1969)  rationale  presents  the  generally  accept^i  criteria 
for  the  selection  of  the  broad  goalsl'^information  about  the^arners 
'to  be  taught;  nvestigation  of  the  conditions  and^.probleNis  of. 
contemporary  life^as  indicators  of  thederSands  society  is  makingwi^ 
young  pedple;  and,  deliberations  of  specialists  in  each  subject  matter 
field  as  to  what  constitutes  the  significant  knowledge  of  the  field. 
Since  Tyler's  criteria  are  very  general,  |,, second  screening  must  b§ 
made,  based  upon,  the  philosophy  of  the  sQjjooh  and  current 
information  on  the  learni  ng  process.  « 

Trump  (1964,  p.  83)  has  provided  statements  useful  to  home 
economists  in  using  the  first  section  of  Tyler's  procedure:  "Home 
economics  curriculum  planners  will  identify  <the  knowledge,  skills 
and  attitudes  that  are  essential  for  all  boys  and  girls- as  they 
participate  and  also  prepare  for  future  roles  in  home  and  family 
living  .  .  .  pupils  of  all  ages  are  members  of  homes  ancl  therefore  need 
to  develop  attitudes  and  actions  that  will  become  hafc)itual  as  they 
become  older  and  will  carry  over  into  adult  living." 

These  statements  of  intent,  and  other  statements  df  basic  beliefs, 
provide  the  basis  for  decision  making  in  program  development  and 
evaluation.  ,  ^ 

Selecting  and  Organizing  Knowledge:  After  the.  broad  goals  are 
specified,  it  is  then  necessary  to  identify  the  concepts  which^shou Id 
help  the  learner  acquire  the  behavior.  — 

For  the  Concepts  and  Generalizations  bulletin,"  subject  matter 
specialists,  teachers  and  teacher  educators  selected  home  economics 
content  they  "deemed  important  for  secondary  school  youth." 
Congruent  with  Tyler's  procedures,  more  material  is  included  iii  the 
bulletin  than  can  be  taught  effectively  in  most  schools.  Therefore,  in 
planning  curriculum  teachers  nriust  do  further  screening  and  choose 
that  whiclv'  is  most  important  for  the  learners  with  whom  they  are 
working.  ^ 

Transfer  of  Learning:  The  principle  of  transfer  guides  in  the 
selection  aVid  organization  of  content  so  learners  can  grasp,  the 
knowledge  of  a  field  and  learn  to  use  it  in  meeting  situation^  and 
solving  problems.  * 

Discussing  inteile(?tual  development,  feronbacK  (1963,  p.  135) 
states:'  ■ 

The  most  imperative  educational  goal  is  Xp  increase  the  pupils' 
ability  to  think,  i.e.,  to  replaqe  trial  and  error  or  thoughtless 
response  in  a  problematic  situation  with  intelleCtuaLcoritrbl  of 
decisions.  The  outcome  may  be  called  many  things— reasoning 
ability,  intellectual  power,  mastery  of  the  great  disciplines,,^ 
,  functional  skill  irf  problem  solvipgr-whatever  the  name,  the  aim  is 
transfer. 


Two  kinds  6f  transfer  are  utilized  in  program  plan1iing>(a) 
vertical  transfer  which  is*define^  as  "subordinate  capabilities  that 
transfer  to  higher  order^ learning  and  facilitate  its  occurrence" 
(Gagne,  1966,  p.  231);  and,  (b>  lateral  transfer,  a  "kind  of 
generalization  that  spreads  over  a  broad  set  of  situations  (which  are) 
at  the  same  level  of  complexity"  (Gagne,  1966,  p.  23^. 

Selection  and  Organization  of  Program  Content)  The  device 
•commonly  known  as  a  scope  and  sequence  chart  is  useful  in 
specifying  content  and  in  verifying  that  both  vertical  and  lateral, 
transfer  are  being  planned. 

^  In  developing  a  program  plan  for  home  economics,  rigorous 
screening  is  necessary  to  identify'  the  ideas  most  worthwhile  for 
beginning  learners.  At  subsequent  levels  these  ideas  are  built  upon. 
In  *this  way  vertical  transfer  is  accomplished  because  each  level 
facilitates  more  complex  learning  at  the  next.  Other  aspects  are 
added  as  they  are  judged  to  be  important  for  the  learner  and  these  in  * 
turn  are  built  upon  during  more  advanced  w6r1<. 

To  achieve  lateral  transfer  in  home  economics,  the  most  effective 
means  undoubtedly,  would  be  integration  of  the  various  subject 
matter  areas.  This,  however,  would  require  quite  differentJearning 
materials  than  are  available  today.  Currently,  a  more  feasible  means 
is  to  selett  comparable  ideas  from 'each  home  economics  area  for  the 
particular  learning  level:  For  example,  if  "food  as  a  socializer"  were 
to  be  the  idea  studied  under  significance  of  food,  then  the  learner's 
concept  of  the  use  of  material  resources  in  the"  socialization 
processes  vyould  become  clearer  as  he  also  ^viewed  it  in  its 
relationship  to  the  significance  of  clothing  and  the  significance  of 
housing.  By  having  experience  with  an  Idea  in  different  situations, 
the. learner  is  helped  to  separate  the  idea  from  the  context  in  which 
it  was  originally  learned  and  to  deal  with  it  as  an  abstraction. 

Selecting  and  Organizing  of  Knowledge^  for  Units  and  Courses: 
Usually  the  key  ideas  shown  in  the  scope  bnd  sequence  charts  are 
statjBd  as  single  words  or  phrases.  'Before  the  planner  can  proceed, 
these  must  be  transformed  into  complete  statements  of  the 
knowledge  toibe  learned.  This  procedure  seleCts^and  organizes, 
content  to  facilitate  vertical  transfer. 

In  producing  the  flow  chart  the  planner  starts  with  the 
superordinate  generalization  and  works  downward  identifying 
knowledge  that  must  have  been  previously  attafned  to  facilitate 
learning  of  the  idea.  The  planner  asks:  "In  prder  for  the  learner  to 
learn  this  idea,  what  previous  knowledge  must  he  have  had?"  Each 
generalization  contains  the.  clue  als  to  what  the  prerequisite 
knowledge  must  have^een;  all  of  the  words  and  symbols  used  in  the 
generalization  must  be  known  as  concepts  before  the  learner  can 
associate  them  to  form  the  higher  order  learning.  The  question  is 
repeated  until  the  planner  comes  to  the  knowledge  the  learner  is 
known  to  possess. 

^n  ordering  the  content  there  are  usually  several  alternative  routes 
for  reaching  ,the  superordinate  learning.  Each  planner  is  urged  to 
keep  his  model  fluid,  tryingsjeveral  possibilities,  until  he  finds  one 


that  seems  best  for  his  teaching  situation.  Two  questi9ns  help  him  In 
this  quest:  (a)  "Is  the  subordinate  idea  (supporting  knowledge) 
important  in  helping  the  learner  reach  the  higher  order  learning?" 
and,  (b)  "Is  the  order  logical-are  the  Ideas  ordered  in  such  a  way 
that  the  learner  will  see  their  association  and  thus  combine  them  to 
form  the  higher  order  learning?"  "  - 

In  producingT^he  flow  chart,  if  some  item  of  information  is 
prerequisite  to  anotTfer,  it  Is  placed  on  a  vertical  axis.  If  there  are 
several  prerequisite  items  of  information,  but  none  is  prerequisite 
knowledge  for  any  other,  they  are  placed  horizontally. 

The  planner  must  separate^  knowledge  to  be  learned  from 
instructionr  for  learning.  The  flow  chart  identifies  the  knowledge 
only  and  give^ho  information  about  how  the  content  will  be  learned 
or  time  required  for  learning  it.  ^, 

If  one  has  succeeded  in  selecting  the  triiTySwigortant  concepts  of 
the  field  and  their  prerequisite  knowledge,  they  wiTrhot^Qhange  until 
new  knowledge  is  invented,  or  discovered.  Instructional  metho<lsfor 
learning  the  ideas  change  regularly,  however.  They  can  change  f rorl 
year  to  year,  class  to  class,  learner  to  learner. 

Instructional  Objectives  apd  Type  of  Learning:  After  the 
sub-generalizations  have  been  derived  and  thus  sequenced  from  the 
superordlnate  generalization,  decisions  are  then  made  regarding 

'  instructional  objectives  and  type  of  leamiag. 
-  An  instructional  objective  states  what  the  learner  wilJ  be  able  to 

r  do  after  learning  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  before  instructiOnr-ft  Is. 
this  objective  that  guides  the  planner  in  selecting  and  organizing 
learning  experifences  and  in  evaluating  instrucTibn  and  learning.  To 
fulfill  these  functioos  insfructional  objectives  must  be  measurable 
and  the  content  jfcortian  must  be  stateff  in  terms  of  generalizations. 

Bbth  the  iryitructional  objective  and  the  type  of  jearning  guide 
the  planner  in  making  decisions  about  the  learning  experiences 
through  which  the  Iparher  yylll  acquire  the  knowledge.  The  oblectl\/e 
identifies  the  ^behavior  (usually  reasoning  skiJI)  ancj  the  coi}text  in 
which  it  is  to  operate.  The  type  of  learning  prescribes  cofidltions  for 
learning;  i.e.,  the  selection  and  ordering  of  the  learning*  xperiences. 

In  developing  the  learning  unit,  a  generalization  Is  taken  ^rom  the 
flow  chart  and  entered  on  an  instructional  sheet.  Each  entity  on  the 
flow  chart  is  considered  ,a  learning  unit  and  therefore  an 
instructional  sheet  wlFl-  be  developed  for  learning  each  one.  An 
instructional  objective  is  keyed  to  the  gengj;alizatlon  and  the  type  of 
learning  Is  specified.  ^  C 

The  behavioral  designation  of  the  objective  and  the  type  of 
learnTng  must  be  compatible.  Ifahe  behavioraf  designation  indicates 
the  jearner  is  "to  analyze,"  questipns  near  the  completion  of  the 
unit  of  learning  must  be  posed  in  such  a  way  that  in  order  to* answer 
them  correctly  the  learner  Is  caused  to  make  an  analys^s^  It  is 
through  carefully  formulated  l<eV  questions  that  teachers  assist 
learners  in  learning  to  reason  with^-the  knowledge. 

In  the  planning  stage  it  seems 'best  to  limit  the  number  of 
questions  to. those  considered  f*nost  essential.  During  the  learning 
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a^eraction  the  key  questions  will,  assist  In  the  formulation  of  many 
additional  questions  that  are  appropriate  for  guiding  the  learning. 

Selecting  and  Organizing  Media:  Learning  resources,  or  media, 
can  be  objects,  events  or  peopre  with  which  the  learner  Interacts  for 
the  purpose  of  learn-ing!  In  th if  strategy  the  term  "instruction" 
includes  both  the  question  on  sub-objective  tijat  directs  the  learner's 
.  attention,  and  the  object,  event  or  person  with  whom  he  interacts  to 
learn.  .  , 

Briggs  .  (T967,"^  p.  4)  states  there  *  are  "few  guidelines  for 
determining  ope  media  over  another  but  that  one  of  the  first 
Slecisions  to  be  Viade  was  whetKer  it  was  to  be  group  instruction  or 
individual  instruction,"  Whether  ofie  selects  group  or  Individual 
instruction  Is  dependent  on  the  capabilities  of  the  students  in  '^lass, 
but  the  overall  goals  of  the  subject  matter  area  also  guide  in  the 
decision.  If  interpersonal  relationships,  management  and  values  are 
threads  that  tie  all.  of  home  economics  together,  then  tFie 
^experiences  In  the  classroorr,  must  contribute  to  these  learnings  as 
iyvell  as  help  individual  learners  grasp  and  use  new  knowledge. 

After  some  experience  with  thjB  '  learning'  units  in  group 
instruction,  the  teaclier  should  have  gained  insight  as  to  which 
clu^t^r  of  units  might  be  changed  irtto  indlvrdualized  instruction  and 
knovJ^Cdge  regarding  the  variety  of  appropriate  media  frqm  which 
learners  can  select  to  attsin  tKe  objective  and  to  accommodate 
individual  differences  in  learning  pace. 

Learning  packages  already  on  tjie-market  can  be  useful  media. 
The  derived  structure  serves  as  a  bas^  .^^^tot- ascertaining*  whether 
particular  packages  are  va^lid  for  the^ ongoing  program  and.^'if  so, 
where- they  can  be  plugged  into^'the  fra(tiewdrk  fpr  the  greatest 
impact  on  learning. 

It  is  important  tb  note  that  the  completed  Instructional  sheets 
constitute  predesigned  unit  plans, and  should  not  be  thought  of  as 
daily  lesson  plansr  In  daMy  plans  the  teachpr  has  to  make  decisions 
about  h*ow  much  of  rhe  learning  can  be  attempte'd'  for  one  class 
period.  As  mentioned,  some  of- the  inning  units  (particularly  those 
,at  the  beginning  levels)  nr.ighrtake  om^a^poition  of  the  class  time 
and  several  could-  be  completed  during  a  class  period.  OtheV  learning 
'  units  (most  often  those'at  highei  ieveii/  minhc  require  several- class 
periods  to  complete.  ^  ^  ^ 

It  is  possible  to  work  from  Instructional  sheets  in  the  cfassroom* 
but  teachers  usually  prefer  to  jot  down  information  notes  taken 
from-  both  the  Instructional  sheets  apd  other  resources  for  that 
particular  class. 

Assessment  of  Learning^and  Learning  Units:  Evaluation  is  a  most 
important  adjunct  to  program  development.  Teachers  must  come  to 
view  theix  plans  as  working  hypotheses  and  then  make  observations 
in  the  actual  t  .aching  situation  regarding  their  acceptance.  At  first 
^some  of  the  evaluation  can  be  t^irough '  careful  observation' of 
learners'  responses,  But  as  a  qourse  Is  developed,  more  and  more 
systematic  evaluation  Is  required.  - 

Different^  evaluation  procedures  serve  different  purposes.  Those 
most  closely  related  to  curriculum  development  are  procedures  that 


facilitate  learners-  self  evaluatibn/ teact)er's  evaluation  of  learners' 
— ^t><^9f^ss-bnd  assessme  n  t  of -the  ef  f  ec  ti  ve  ness  of ;.t  h  e  ins  t  r  u  ct  i  o  n . 

Yhe  idea  of  formative  and  summative  ^valuatioii  is  most  usefuh 

.  .  ..  f 

here.  The  data  gained  give  valuable  information  to  the  curriculum 
planner  regarding  what  students' learn  frOrri  the  instruction.  McNeil 
(1966,  p.  -73)  stated:  it  is  so  important  to  view  each  teaching 
situation  as  an  experiment  in  which  one  says:  .;' 

'  .'  ^    '  ■ 

(f-  i  do  these  things,;  the  learner  will  be  able  to  make  these  . 
responses  and  to  havd  the  courage  to  see  whether  or  not  the 
predicted  results  occur.  Wheni  the  desired  consequences  do  not 
follow,  one  .must  try  to  reason  why  and  try  an  altered  approach, 
again  noting  consequences. 

For  the  curriculum  strategy  described,  evaluation,  roust  be  made 
of  the"  importance  of  the  kr3o>/vledge  selected  arid  its  supporting  fl(^ 
information.  Selecting  the  so-called  important  learnings  involves  ^  ;^ 
vajue  judgment;  Verification  is  ofteri  achieved  through  subjective?  J 
means;  i.e.,   experts   in  the  iPield   giving  their  judgffients,.  and 
preferences.  ■  Objective  '  evaluation  -^roc^du res  can  give  evidence, 
however,  as  to  whether  the  derived  ^^ntent  is  the  most  apprx)priate 
supporting  content  to  facilitate  higher  order  learning.  Also,  theriB:are  .. 
procedures  for  d.eterraining  whether  a  particular  seque'ice  of  content 
facilitates  learning.  Evidence  of  this  nature  is  needed  to  verify  |?pth 
the"  fmportance  of  the  knovvledge  and  the  appropriateness  of  its 
sequence,  r 


Learner-directed 'Content  ^- -  ^ 

There  are  situations  when  it  is  desirable  thaXthe  learner  be  able  to  . 
choose  the  content  and  determine  how  it  wilTbe  learned.  Briggs 
(1968,  p.  40)  observed  that  it  is  important  that  student?  undertaking 
independent  study  be  able  to  organize  the  information  they  read.  In  . 
discussing,  this  he  suggests  that  providing  .the,  learner  "an  outline  of  , 

^  the  competences  he  was  to  achieve  and  an  indication  of  the  order  in  \ 
which  they  would  be  achieved  might  be. a  procedure  which  vvould 
utilize  the  stated  points,  and  put  into  effect  the  transfer  arhong    ,  , 
competences  demonstrated  by  Gagne  to  iskc  piace.^when  learning  is 
*so  sequenced."  *  .    .  ^ 

Bloom  (1967,  Coe    13)   suggests  a  similar  procedure  when 

\^ describing  ways  of  achieving  individualized  instruction  for  mastery 
of  concepts.  He  states:  "The  specification  of  the  objectives  and  . 
contenf^  oi  .instruction  is  one  necessary  pre-condition  for  informing 
both  teachers  and  students  about  tne  expectations." 

,.,„.,Nevertheless,  whether  tt|e  planner  sequences  the  material  for  . 

<^j5fesentation  to  the  learner,  or  whetheir.the  learner  and  teacher  work  , 
•together  to  determine  a  plan,  the  teacher  must  have  competence  io 
selecting  and  organizing  content  and  instruction.  • 


;  The  Strategy  as  Teaching  Tool 

This  strategy^ .Intended  to  serve  as  an  ,i)utline  for  reasoned  ' 
construction  of  a  program  ^>  he[p  learners  grasp  and  transfer  hortie^ 
ecbnofnics.  concepts  and  genergilizations,  is  useful  in  several  (rther 
ways.  It  affords  opportunity  for  joint  inquiry  among 
teacher-graduate  students  and  between  gi-aduate  students  and  the 
teacher  educator,  since  it  produces  a  format  that  enables  material  to 
be  examined  and  ^e-examined  for  Improvement.  Teach^p  gain  a 
systematic  tactic  for  coordinating  alt  components  of  programs  and 
thereby  refining  and  Improving  the  parts.  The  teacher  educator  gains 
insights  regarding  the  development' of  home/economics  curriculum 
ahd  instruction  -that  Is  valuable  Jn  the  preservice  and  inservice 
education  of  teachers.  Also,  *the  strategy  stimulates  both  students 
and  Instructors  to  further  inquiry  on  issues  concerning  the  selection 
and./organiza^ion  of^content  and  instruction  for  acquiring  home, 
economics  knowledge^    ^  , 


III.  Xh€  Skills  and  Affective  Domains 
Domains  of  Learning 

The  cognitive  domain  is  concerned  With  the  idepti.fication  and 
organization  of  the  basic  concepts  and  principles  which  define  the 
structure  of  a  discipline  or  field  of  study.  These  concepts  and 
principles  form  the  organizing  nuclei  around  which  facts  and  det;|ils 
are  clustered.  When  a  learner  has  a  grasp  of  the  knowledge  and  sees 
its  interconnectedness,  he  is  in  a  position  to  use  th^  body  of 
knowledge  to  meet  situations  and  solve  problems.  •  ^ 

Most  of  the  attention  in  this  publication  has  been  given  to/^he 
~  •  "'^  seleiaiorv  ol^^^^^  irisTructiori   foF  learhirig  cbgr^itive 

knowledge,  but  other  learnings  are  also  important  in  the  curriculum. 
.  The  cognitive,  skills  and  affective  domains  operate  together  in 
reality,  but  as  ^ach  is  evaluated  differently  they  are  treated 
separately  in <:urriculum  development.  ^. 

Skills 

One  often  hears  that  home  econoniics^'is  gettmg  away  from  the 
teaching  of  skills.  This  is  a  misleading  statement;  there  probably  is 
^      greater  emphasis  than  ever  on  intellectual  (or  reasoning)  skills, 
communication    skills,  decision-making  ^skills,   managerial  skills, 
^      human  relation  skills  and  others. 

Skills  are  not  practiced  in  content-free  situations.  They  are- 
combined  with  cognitive  knowledge.  An  area  of  .  study  focuses  both 
on  the  concepts  and  principles  that  make  up  the  bocfy  of  knowledge 
and  the  cnethods  of  inquiry  used.  Both  elements  can  b6  found  Ih 
instructional  objectives  which/- essentially  identify'  the.  kind  of 
reasoningi  behavibf  that  is  desired  and  the  content  in  which  it  is  to 
operate.  Thus,  the  objectives  are  a  mixture  of -the  skills  and  cognitive 
domains. 

In  working  v/ith  curriculum,  students  often  express  a  concern: 
that  they  are  repe;  Jng  the  same  higher  cognitive  behaviors  from 
objective  to  objective.  This  may  be  a  fault  in  the  curriculum,  but  on 
the  other  hand,  there  may  be  a  valid  reason  for  the  repetition^  The 
behavior  chosen  may  be  the  kind  of  cognitive  operation  the  learner  , 
has  to  apply  with  the  concepts  and  principles  to  make  the  content, 
meaningful  and  useful. 

Most  of  the  desired  reasoning  skills  are  learned  in  the  elementary 
school.  But  if  tti6re  should  be  some  unique  skill  required  with  home 
economfcs  knowledge  that  has  not  beien  previously  lenrhed,  time 
rpfgKt  have  to  be  taken  out  for  learning  the  reasoning  process. 

Psycho-motor  or  manipulative  skills  learning  also  takes  place  in 
schools.  At  tha  upper^school  level  it  is  most  often  seen  as,  some 
mixture  of  conceptual  understanding  and  physical  activity.  Learning 
seems  to  be  undertaken  when  the  conc0ptual  understanding  cannot 
be  applied  in  the  reaf  y\/^orldr.untiJ^  it  Is  cort\bfned  with  some  fnotor 
skill.  The  learner  may  be  able  to  fcquirerlthe  n^otor  skill  just  through 
observing  It.  But  if  this  is  not  possible,  ordf     factor  of  safety  is 


i  vbjyed,  then  time  may  have  to  be  allotted  for  systematically 
Ifc.  ning  |he  motor  skill:  ,^  ;    .  ^ 

Simpson  described  a  taxonomy  f6r  psycho-motor  J  earning.  As 
with  all  thei  domains,  if^ppham  and  Baker  (1970,  p.  33)  divided  this 
into  two  divisions:  lower  artd  higher-than-lovver.  The  lower  division 
{perception  and  set  in  the  Simpson  taxonomy)  may  be  used  to 
define  those  skills  a  learner  picks  up  through  observation  and 
without  special  instruction.  Higher- than^lower  divisiori  skills* require 
instruction  in  guided  response,  mechanism  ,,dn6  complex  overt 
rPs^o/7se,  using  Simpson's  terms. 

A  Skills  Project 

It  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  content  analysis  study  in  home 
economics  matetials  to  see  what  physical  activities,  reasoning 
abilities  and/or  other  skills  are  normally  carried  with  home 
economics  concepts  and  generalizations.  The  study  could  provide 
data  about  what  skills  might<»have  to  be  especially  iearned  and  what 
skills  mightJfe(t_u^edLextei^  during  instruction  so  learners' could 
become  "skrtled"  in  their  use. 


Affective  Do,main 

The  affective  domain  is  concerned  with  statements  of 
preferences,  evaluation  and  judgments.  It  deals  with  what  Bellack 
(1964,  p*  34)  has  referred  to  as  the  "good  and  the  evil,  the  beautiful 
and  the  ugly,  the  desirable  and  the  undesirable."  These  attitudes, 
values  and  preferences,  like  skills,  are  not  content-free;  they  operate 
with  cognitive  knowledge. 

One  of  the  desired  end-groducts  of  education  is  for  the  learner  to 
acquire  a  strong  value  orientation.  But  to  be  that-it  must  be  a  value 
orientation  he  hasjjeveloped-o^oe  he  has-internalized.  - 

Gardn^  (197l^if).  80)  points  out  that  if  a  person  could  fashion  a 
value  system  for  hinSfself  it  would  serve  as  an  "internaPgyroscope"*^  to 
hel^)  him  live  in  the  .world  of  diversity  arid  differences  charafcteristic 
of  today's  life.  He  further  states  that  not  only  must  the  individual 
acquire  a  value  system  to  survive  in  the  world,  but  he  must  also 
come  to  value  excellence  ia  himself  and  his  institutions  if  the  society 
is  to  survi.ve.  . 

Krathwohrs'  Taxonomy  of  Educational  Objectives:  Affective 
Domain  (1964)  is  useful  in  looking  at  values  asAhey  relate  to 
learning.  Again  dividing  the  components  mto  lower,  and 
higher-than-lovyer,  they  are  as  follows: 

(a)  Lower—receiving,  responding. 

(b)  Higher-thah-lower-valuing,  orgariizing,  characterizing  by  a 
value  or  value  complex.  •  . 

HerBeck  (1970,  p.  50)  . points  out  that  receiving  and  res0orKling 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  any  learning  to  take  place.  The  learner 
has  to  value  an  idea  to  approach  and.  resppnd  by  lear.ping  it. 
(Learne^rs  not  valuing  school  learning  lack  this  set.) 


M^uch^that  teachers  have  learned  about  planning  and  insjruction 
with  learners  relates  to  helping  the  lear^ner  see  value  in  what  is  being  - 
learned.  Mager  (t968)  has  written  about\he  classroom  aetiyi ties  and 
teacher  responses  that  enhance  or  inhibit  a  learner's  willingness  to 
approach  learning  and  his  wlflingness„  to  use  learning. 

The  higher  order  learning  in  the  Krathwohl  taxonomy  is  the  level* 
at  vvhich  learners  have  ijiternalized  ^  value.  Learning  at  this  level  can 
become  controversial  for  schools,  especially  if  the  learner  sets  up  a 
value  system  different  from  that  of  the  home.  Rath,  Harmin  and  ' 
Simon  tlJ966)  state,  however,  that  schools  do  not  teach  values,  but 
rather  help  learners  become  aware  of  tbeir^alue  orientation  and  its 
origins.  They  believe  that  in  addition  to  helping  leamer^s  rccognize- 
their  values,  there  is  a  point  at  which  schools  take  lime  to  teach  the 
process  of  valuing.  Included:  in  their  vyork  is  a  strategy  for  exploring 
valuing  in  the  classroom;  the  use  of  value-clarifying  questions  to 
prick,  but^iot  probe,  the  . learner's  thoughts  and  cause,  him  to  refject 
on  his  preferences,  attitudes  and  judgments  is  illustrated. 

Working  with  questions  regarding  values  becomes  part  of  the 
classroom  interaction  phase  of  curriculum  ahd  is  notvpart  of  the 
predesigned  phase.  Questions  of  values  do  come  into  the  predesigned, 
phase,  however,  since  the  selection  of  cognitive  knowledge  to  be 
learned  is  a  vi^lue  judgment.  For  home  economists  to  make  a  rational 
judgment  requires,  JTs  Brown  (1967,  p.  774)  points  out,  an  explicit 
statement  of  what  the  value  orientation  of  home  economics  is  in 
contemporary  society. 

Home,  economies-  is  very  much  involv^d^  with  the  affective 
'  domain.  Cognitive  knowledge  is  selected  and  ^organized  so  learners. 

can  use  it  in  decision  making,  and  values  play  a  large  part  in  dej:ision 
^  making.  Questioning  and.exploration  of  value' orientation  in, home 
economics  takes  place  most  notably  in  problem  solving;  The  highest 
'  order  learning  tasks  are  usually  jdesigned  for  problem  solving, 
^    "Learners  are  given  a  problem  to\6lve  in  a  laboratory  project.  Solving 
it  requires  them  tb  select  and  use  generalizations  previously  learned, 
and  then  to  note  the  consequences.   Inherent  in'^^tie  learner's 
approach  to  the  problem  is  the  question  of  What  s^di//d  be  the 
results  and  this  is  a  value  judgment.  Through  the  e)cperience  the 
learner  can  become  aware- of  his  value  orientation  and  how  it  has 
influenced  his  choices.  Also,  the  teacher  can  decide  whether  the 

'  instruction  has  created  a  situation  where,  learners  have  regarded  the 
knovytddge  as  a  resource  and  have  chosen  to  use  it. 

/  .  In  speaking  of  the  different  modes  of  learning  Bellack  (1964,  p. 
36)  describes  one  of  the  teacher's  jobs  in  relation  to  the  affective 
domain:  jielping  learners  make  the  necessary  distinctions  between 
cognitive  knowledge  and  (what  he  refers  tb  as)  the  mofal  and 
aesthetic  realm.  This,  so.they  can  recognize  "when  questions  of  facts 
^nd  analysis  are  under  consideration  and  when  questions  of  value  are 
at  stake."  The  distijiction  would  seem  to  be  a  most  important 
learning;  every  home  economics  teacher  can  relate  instaric^s  where 
learners  dismiss  certain  facts  and  details  because  they  have  negative 
feelings  regarding  therh.  .  V 
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Knowing,  feeling  and  doing ^are  all  important  aspects  of  home 
economics  knowledge.  Melding  the  three  kinds  of  knowledge  is  not 
fiew  to  hom-e  economics  education,  however.  The  terms  used  in  the 
4-H  symbol— hea'd,^heart,  hand  and  health-can  quite  accurately  be 
translated  as  cognitive  knowledge,  affective  knowledge,  skill  and 
(perhaps)  self-concept  in  today's  educational  language.  It  is 
beqoming  increasingly  important  that  all  the  kinds  of  knowledge 
receive  greater  attention  in  program  development  and  evaluation. 


IV.  Observation  on  Application  of  Strategy  by 
teacher-Graduate  Students 

The  Strategy  as  Learning  Tool 

Insights  were  gained  as  the  teacher-graduate  students  and 
instructor  worked  with  the  strategy  for  selecting  and  organizing 
home  economics  content  and  instruction. 

Through  discusslonS;.anS^.  observations  of  practice  work  it  became 
apparent  where  the  strategy  included  the  teachers'  present  classroom 
practices.  Also,  the  study  helped  to  focus  on  home  economics 
classroom  practices  that,  in  principle,  could  be  expected  to  facilitate 
or  hinder  concept  learning.  Insights  also  were  gained  regarding  (a)  a 
structure  for  learning  home  economics  knowledge,  (b)  use  of  flow 
charts  fcrr  selecting  and  organizing  cognitive  knowledge,  "(c)* 
instructional,  practices,  (d)  the  need  Xb  distinguish  between  content 
arid  instruction  and  (e)  the  selection  of  learning  media. 

Structure  r  ■  . 

A  structure  for  learning  the  knowledge  of  a  field  of  study  should 
not  be  considered  in  either/or  terms.  There  are  undoubtedly  several- 
^IfjUctures  for  home,  economics  subject  matter  that  would  prove 
tej\ablc.  The  ideal  state  would  be  to  have  data  available' that  relates 
wfii^t  learners  ^.with  .given  characteristics  learn  with  different 
curriculum  organizations.  Given 'this  information  a  teacher  could 
then  select  that  learning  organization  which  would  most  benefit  the 
learner  with  whom  she  was  working.  -  v 

In  Concepts  and  Generalizations,  subject  matter  areas  vyithin 
home  economics  were  presented  by  the  separate  areas  approach,  bift 
management,  values  and  relationships  were  integrated  within  each  of 
these  areas.  It  has  been  shown  that  further  integration,  capitalizing 
on  varied  experiences,  cart  be  achieved  between^^ubject  matter  areas 
through  lateral  transfer.  Exploration  of  more  direct  w^ys  to  achieve 
lateral  transfer  in  home  economics  subject  matter  must  be  made.  • 

Alexander  and  Hill  (1960,  p.  83),  using  the  data  from  Hon)e 
Economics  Objectives  (American  Home  Economics  Assn.,  1959)  as  a 
basjs  for  curriculum* development,  report  a  means  for  working  across 
subject  rnatter  areas.  Applying  their  scheme  to  material  in  the 
Concepts  and  Generalizations  bulletin,  common  ideas  under 
"significance"  and  "provision"  would  be  the  overall  organizing  Ideas 
rather  than  clothing,  foods  and  housing.  The  latter  would  then 
become  specifics  or  situations  in  which  to  practice  applying  the 
learnings  during  instruction.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  discrete  areas 
approach  must  give  way  to  the  integrated  approach,  but  that  there  is 
probably  need  for  both  approaches,  as  well  as  others,  in  home 
economics. 

It  must  be  stated  again,  however,  that  the  teacher-graduate 
students  fpund  the  organization  oi  Concepts  and  Generalizations 
most  helpful.  Presentation  of  the  material  was  based  on  the  way 


home  economics  is  currently  orgaiiized  and  is  useful  for  identifying 
the  fundamental  concepts  and  their  supporting  information. 

One  teacher^in  an  e^ftension  program,  however,  felt  the  material 
in  the  bulletin  needed  to  be  or'ganized  differently  for  the  learners 
with  whom  she  was  working.  She  d^velo^^  what  mjght  be  described 
as  a  situational  approach— generalizations  were  selected  to  meet  a 
specific  situation.  (Theoretically,  the  knowledge  gained  by  the 
learners  in  this  way  would  not  be  readily  transferable  to  new 
.  situations,  but,  in  the  particular  teacher-learning  situation  for  which 
she  was  planning,  that  factor  may  not  have  been  a  critical  one.) 

Some  teacher-graduate  students  employed  in  secondary  schools 
indicated  it  Was  difficult  to  interest  slow  learners  in  their  revised 
curriculum  units.  The  structure  used  may  not  be,  the  most 
appropriat3  for  learners  not  motivated  to  learn.  It  may  be  that  these 
learners,  too,  would  learn  more  through  "the  situational  approach.  It 
.  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the  teacher-graduate  students 
planned  instruction  for  learners  in  general.  Had  they  planned 
instruction  for  slow  learners  the  observations  of  those  who  noted 
problems  might  have  been  different.  K  . 


Flow  Charts  >  / 

"^Teachers  in  the  group  related  instantly-  to  working  with  flow 
charts.  One  teacher,  after  working  diligently  for  a  short  period  of 
time;  stated:  "This  is  so. logical,  why  haven't  we' used  it  before?" 

The  charts  provide  a  way  of  keeping  content  possibilities  fluid 
whiiPe  the  designer  entertains  several  alternatives.  Once  established, 
however,  they  stand  still  and  can  be  examined  and  reriexamined. 
Other  people  knowing  th^  words  and  symbols  as  concepts  can  read 
them  and  give  suggestions. 

'  In  some  subject  matter  fields  the  particular,  order  of  .content  is 
known  to  facilitate  or^  hinder  fea^^ning.  Using  task  analysis  to 
^^sequence  home  economics  content  does  not  state  that  it  is  one  of 
those  fields;  it  may  or  may  not  be  one.  This  has  yet  to  be  tested.  But 
the  procedu re-  does  provide  a  means  for  deriving  and  ordering 
supporting  knowledge  so  ideas' flow  frdm"  one  to  another  and 
ultimately  culminate  in  the  higher  order  learning. 

Some  of  the  arrangements  of  content  may  be  selected  because 
they  seem' the  most  logical  to  the  planner.  Some  may  simply  be  a 
decision  on  the  part  of  the  planner  to  order  the  con^tent  in  a 
particular  way  because  any  number  of  arrangernents  seem  equally 
logical.  .      v  '  / 

When  deriving  subordinate  generalizations  frojTi  the  superordinate 
generalizations  the  students  used  phrases,  words  and  general  ideas.  It 
was  found  in  ^the  course,  however,  that  if  they  stayed  with 
generalities  t0o  long,  they  tended  not  to  explore^  possible  new  ways 
but  to  perpetuate  what  they  had  always  taught. 

During  work  on  projects,  opportunity  was  provided  for  students 
^working  in  the  same  area  to  reyiew  each  other's  work  and  make 
suggestions.  Much  cooperation  in  planning,  and  latei'  irt  field  trials. 
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resulted  from  the  group  sessions.  This  cooperation  was  an  important 
side  effect  of  the  learnings.  Curriculum  development-is  a  painstaking 
task  and  teachers  must  work  with  others  and  seek  verification  of 
their  curriculum  designs. 

The  General  and  the  Specific  .  ~ 

The  teacher-graduate  students'  most  cited  questions  were:  "What 
is  the  large  idea  behind  this?"  "You  have  clustered  these  specifics 
because  they  have  something  in  common.  Can  you  identify  the 
common  elements?"  v 

Studentf  generally  began  working  with  too  many  specif ics.^  As 
they  worked,  clustering  where  they  could,  the  flow  charts  started  to 
shrink.  At  first  they  found  this  disconcerting  because  they  thought 
the  learning  area  was  being  reduced.  Subsequent  work  showed, 
however,  that  there  were  only  a  few  large  ideas  in  the  chart,  and  the 
students  were  isolating  these  and  selecting  rand  organizing  supporting 
information.  The  specifics  they  discarded  vvere  put  aside  because 
most  often  they  were  clues  for  learping  experiences  which  could  be 
used  in  instruction;  i.e.,  they  were  the  appropriate  situations  through 
which  the  learner  would  see  the  generalization  operating  and  thus 
learn.  . 

The  smaller  flow  chart  did  not  mean  the  content  wbuld-^ieceive 
less  emphasi^  as  measured  by  class  time  devoted  to  it.  After 
\  instruction  was  planned,  it  usually  bacame  evident  that  more  tjnne 
^as  requited  for  learning  it  than  formerly.  Learning  experiencer^ 
Oiice  viewed  as  content,  were  now  part  of  instruction  for  attaining 
the  learning.  These  and  a  variety  of  other^  media  would  be.  used  to 
learn  how  to  apply  the  principle.  Specifics  would  s.till  be  used;  but 
they  would  be  used  to  gain  understanding  regarding  the  larger  idea 
behind  them. 

An  illustration  may  help  <to  explain  the  point.  One  teacher 
working  to  combine  the  ideas  of  characteristics  of  fibers  and  fabrics 
and  their  care  had  produced  a  tortuous  network  organizing  the 
knowledge.  She  thought  it  too  complex  and  felt  there  must  be  a  way 
to  simplify  the  organization.  She  asked  others  workings  in  the 
clothing  and  textile  area  to  review  the  plan  and  give  suggestions  as  to^ 
how  it  might  be  improved.  Through-^  the -dis€ussionHt~biB'came 
apparent  that  she  was  dealing  essentially  with  four  ideas:  storage, 
temperature,  solvents  and  agitation.  As  soon  as  the  concepts  y^ere 
verbalized  she  immediately  recognized  a  different  way  to  organize 
the  material.  She  returned  the  next  day  with  a  new  .and  simpler 
solution  for  ordering  the  ideas  for  the  given  group  of  learners.  '-^ 

Instruction  vs.  Content  *  \ 

/ 

The  distinction  between  instruction  and  content  seemed  to  be'ihe 
critical  point  between  being  able  to  work  with  ease  or  having 
dii'ficulty  in  developing  a  flow  chart  When  first  working  with  the 
distinction  teachers  found  the  idea  elusive.  At'^one  point  in  the 
*  development  of  the  charts  they  would  invariably  ask  others,  "Is  this 


content  or  is  it  instruction?'' With  continued  work  on  the  charts  it 
became  easy  for  them  to  make  the  distinction. 

Designing  curriculum,  as  designing  anything,  takes  much  thinking 
time.  The  students'  thoughts  seeme'd  to  turn  from  "what  to  include" 
or  "have  J  covered  everything?"  to  that  of  sortirfg  out  from  all  the 
possible  knowledge  only  that  which  was  most  important  for  the 
learners  to  grasp  and  use^The  "less  is  more" principle  would  seem  to 
apply  in  designing  curriculum  for  effective  learning.  If  students  h^ 
difficulty  in  deriving  the  material  it  usually  was  because  they  had 
ieiot  'given  sufficient^ought  to  the  matter.  At  some  point  they  were 
^  I  urged  to  cease  forking  actively  and  to  start  working  intuitively  with 
\  th'e  designs  (mentally  playjmg  vvith  a  great  variety  of  ideas)  while 
1  pursaing-some  routine  task  that  did  not  require  t^eir  full  attention. 
These,  off-duty  sessions  were  usijally  profitable  and  when  they 
returned  to  work  actively  with  their  organizations,  they  were 
successful  and  pleased  with  the  results. 

It  "irwell  to  caution  that  the  flow  chart  is  only  a  tool.  Through  it, 
one  selects  and  'orders  the  content  for  instruction.  Once  the- 
instructional  portion  is  planned  instructional  objectives  and 
coordinated  generalizations  can  then  be  listed  in  order  and  the  flow 
chart  discarded-.  Its  chief  purpose  is  creating  the  flow  of  the  lesson. 
Planners  often  keep  the  charts,  however,  because  they  provide  a 
convenieQ.t  means  for  revievving  the  content,  and  for  seeking  ways  to 
adjust  and  improve  the  curriculuFOiv 

Instructional  Methods  and  Goals 

It  was  interesting  to  learn  through  discussion  with  students,  and 
through  ofc)servation  of  their  practice  Work,  where  selection  and 
orgarfizing  of  instruction  in  the  course  was  reminiscent  of  their  own 
classroom  practices  and  where  it  differed. 

In  planning  instruction  the  teacher-graduate  students  naturally 
erhployjBd  many  of  the  conditions  set  forth  in  the  model.  In  their 
classroom^  pTaGtiqes  they  set  the  stage,  telling  learners  what  was  to  be 
accomplished.  They^helped  learners  recall  important  information 
-  and-they-  knew-  how  to -plan^experiepce'S  so  learners  coijld  draw  facts 
Snd  details  together  to  formulate  a  generalization.  The  teachers, 
hWever,  often  found  the  latter  difficult  to  db  ^ecause  of  the  lackjot 
appropriate  resources  for  learners'  use. 

According  to  the  strategy,  after  learners  have .  Acquired  the 
learning,  they  are  given  experiences  using  it  in  various  appropriate 
situations.  At  this  juncture  classroom  practices  seemed  to\a^y 
greatly.  Sometimes  the  learning  was  considered  completed  with  the 
statement  of  the  generalizationr-in  other  words  ;he  students  quit 
teaching  too  soon,  Very  seldom  did  they  plan  experiences  where 
learners  could  demonstrate  that  they  could  use  the  idea  in  a  variety 
of  appropriate  situationsV^The-most  common  practice  was  for  the^ 
learner  to  relate  the  knowledge  to  his  own  immediate  situation  only. 

In  order  for  learners  facing  the  same  stimulus  situation  to  correct 
and   refine  their   thinking,  they  must  interact  with  others 
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observJng,  describing^  -and  imagining  the  object  or  event  under^ 
consider  a  tiaia^  If  each  learner  is  relating  to  his  own  situation  only,  • 
there  is  not  this  kind  of  give  and  take,  but  a  reporting.  Although  it  js 
important  that  the  individual'sMmmedjate  situation  be  one  of  those 
to  which  he  <felates  the  learning  experience,  any  idea  that  is  tied 
solely  to  an  immediate  learnijUig  situation  will  Remain  tied  to  it,  and 
the  indiyiduai  will  not  have  bad  the  experience  of  generalizing  the 
learning'  to  new  situatj^ns.  Observing  thf  learning  in^  a  variety  of  ' 
appropriate  situations  is  necessary  not  only  for  separating  the  idea 
from  the  context  setting  in  wbjch  it  is  originally  learned,  but  also  to 
'stretch  the^learner's  thinking. 
'  Another  way  to  avoi^  this  outcome  is  to  review  the  instru'ct.ional 
objective.  Many  of  the  students  habitually  wrote  objectives  that  did 
not  have  what  Popham  and  Baker  (1971)  refer  to  as  content 
generality.  Instead,  the  instruction  objectives  were  written  for  a 
specific  situation;  e.g.,  "identify  colors  that  are  suitabL  tor  herself." 
The  objective  could  be  one  of  the  sub-objectives  in  the  lesson,  but  is 
too  limited  for  an  instructional  objective.  By  opening  up  the 
objective  to  read  "identify  ways  colors  can  be  used  fo  enhance 
personal  appearance,"  teachers  and  learners  are  then  encouraged  to 
demonstrate  the  principle  in  a  variety  of  situations. 

In  another  instance,  instruction  was  being  designed  for  learning 
the  idea  that  in  planning,  various  resources  have  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  (for  this  lesson,  amount  of  time  available  for  the 
activity  and  capabilities  of  the  person  actfhg). 

The  specific  learning  experience  was  to  plan  and  prepare  a  meal 
for  a  given.^situation  which  was  familiar  to  the  learners.  After 
exploring  how  the  generalization  operated  in  that  situation,  the 
learners  were  then  asked,  "What  changes  would  have  to  be  made  in 
your  plan  if  the  preparation  was  to  be  done  by  a  lO  year-old  girl?  A 
person  in  a  vyheel  chair?"  In  group  work  the  learners  then  considered 
where  the  plans  would  be  jimjjar  _^and  where  different.  The 
experience'  was  designed  to  stretch  their  thinking  and  cause  them  to 
see  how  the  main  idea  could  be  used  in  meeting  a  variety  of 
situations.  Other  appropriate  situations  for  generalizing  the  learning 
beyond  the  area  of  foods  and  nutrition^could  also  be  considered. 

An  important  side  effect  of  focusing  on  hypothetical  situations  is 
the  protection  of  privacy,  a  value  commonly  held  in  our  culture  and 
presumably  worth  fostering.  Focusing  on  hypothetical  but 
meaningful  problems  guards 'against  public  probing  into  personal  and 
family  Irfe.  Beynolds  (1966)  draws  attention  to  this  matter  and, 
given  the  nature^f  home^economics  subject  matter,  teachers  do. well 
to  give  careful  attention  to  it 

Another  common  classroom  practice  was  thaJLthe  teachers  tended 
to  view  learning  experiences  as  part  of  the  evaluation  process  for 
graiiing,  rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  teaching-learning  process.  The 
strategy  caused  the  teachers  to  give  more  attention  in  instructional 
plans  to  sufficient  practice  for  learning  and  then  to  evaluate,  Jpr 
grading  purposes,  whether  the  learner  couJd  recall  and  use  the 
^  knowledge  in  a  new  situation. 
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.  There  were  other  common  classroom  practices  that  operated  well 
within,  the  strategy.  In  home  economics  the,  classroom-laboratory 
setting  traditionally  has  been  one  in  which  learners  under  supervision 
of  a  teacher  have  opportunity  tq  examine  iind  apply  the  learning  in' a 
realistic  situation.  Although  the  situations  used  by  the  teachers  often 
tended  to  be  too  limited,  the  type  of  learning  expedience  used  was 
generally  correct  Iwcause  it  was  an  attempt  to  make  tl^i^  learninig 
useful  in  the  real  World.  In  the  future,  it  would  help  if  a  greater 
number  of  appropriate  situations  in  which  to  practice  the  learnings 
were  found.  The  homcmaker  role  has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the 
learning  situations  ii:»  home  economics;  by  considering  the  multiple 
roles  of  people,  hovvever,  other  situations  are  suggested  that  could 
constitute  appropriate  practice.  Many  home  econqmics  concepts 
should  be  as  applicable  to  situations  in  the  world  of  work  and 
community  living,  as  they  are  to  home  and  family  life. 

The  classroom-laboratory  setting  itself  has  been  considered  a 
learning  experience  in  home  economics.  Situations  and  problems 
within  the  learninig  environment  are  identified  by  the  teacher  and 
learners.  Working  out  and  implementing  a  plan  give  the  learners  ah 
^opportunity  to  practice.  Jising  concepts  learned  in  management,^^ 
interpersonal  relationships  and  other  home  economics  areas.  This 
provides  opportunity,  to  maintain  the  learning  after  instruction  has 
passed  and  to  become  somewhat  skilled  in  use  of  the  knowledge. 

An.other  traditional  home  economics  practice  that  \%  still 
important  in  today's  classroom,  is  those  activiti^es  undertaken  to 
transfer  new  learnings  to  out-of-classroom  situations.  Home  practice, 
honrte  projects  and  Future  Homemakers  of  America  traditionally 
have  been  used  to  help  learners  incorporate  new  ways  of  knowing, 
feeling  and  doing  into  their  lives. 

After  classroom  learning  experiences  have  been  undertaken  to 
gain  the  knowledge  and  to  learn  how  to  appty  it,  teachers  and 
learners  together  can  further  explore  ways  it  can  be  applied  to 
out-of-classroom  situations.  This  'activity  is  comparable  to  what 
some  authors  of  learning  packages  have  termed  "questing."  Bringing 
to  miqd  how  the  learning  might  be  incorporated  into  a  life  pattern 
assists  transfer. 

To  achieve  transfer,  the  incorporation  of .  learning  should  be 
self-initiating.  Through  the  self  directed  activity  the  learner  shows 
that  he  sees?  value  in  the  learning'^and  has  become  able  to  guide 
himself  in  using  and  building  upon  the  new  knowledge.  This  is  the 
ultimate  aim  of  education.  (It  is  also  a  measure  in  the  affective 
domain.) 

Allowing  for  individual  difference,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  all 
learners  will  choose  to  continue  learning  in  all  the  areas  to  which 
they  have  been  exposed.  On  the  other  hand,  if  none  of'the  learners 
elects  to  incorporate  a  learning  into  out-of-classroom  behavior  then 
the  program  planner  might  well  look  intoVhe  instruction  designed 
for  learning  the  idea  or  to  the  importance  of  the  idea  itself  for  the 
given  learners.  '  ,  ' 
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Content  and  Instruction:  The  Fine  Points  / 

The  distinction  between  content  and  instruction  facilitates  in  {he 
selection  and  organizing  of  instruction.  Making  the  distfnction 
helped  the  students  tp  cut  doWn  on  the  amount  of  so-called  content; 
\^hen  the  basic  ideas  and  supporting  information  were  identified, 
some  of  what  had  previously  been  considered  content  was  found  to 
be  more  appropriately  used  as  experiences  in  instruction  through^ 
which  the  basic  ideas  could  be  learned.  For  example,  for  learning  the 
.generalization  regarding  the  relationship  of  heat  to  protein,  the 
commodities  of  eggs,  meat,  fish,  poultry,  cheese  and  milk  are  part  of 
the  learning  experience  comj3onent  arid  not  content.  They  are  the 
situations,  the  objects  or  events,  through  which  the  learner  ean 
*'  observe  or  experience  the  generalization. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  generalization  (content), 
a  teacher  could  plan  instruction  so  different  groups  of  learners  are 
working  with  different  objects.  Hence,  the  learners  in  class  could 
observe  the  idea  in  a  variety  o^situations— their  own  learning  activity 
plus  those  of  other  class  members.  Thus  the  selection  of  various 
simultaneous  learning  experiences  in/the  classroom  is  another  way  to 
plan  for  content  generality. 

The  learner  as  well  as  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  make  a  careful 
distinction  between  the  idea  to  be  learned  and  the  experience 
through  which  it  is  learned.  Separating  the  learning  from  the  context 
in  which  it  was  learned  will  make  the  learning  more  useful  to  the 
learner.  When  asked  what  he  is  studying  in  home  economics,  the 
learner  will  be  able  to  cite  the  learning  regarding  the  relationship  of 
heat  to  protein  and  then  relate  the  instances  to  which  the 
generalization  applies.  (This  'is  preferable  to  citing  the  learning 
experience.only;  i.e.,  "We  scrambled  eggs.") 

Other  instances  in  hatMLeconomics  that  illustrate  the  Content  vs. 
.instruction  discrimination  are:  (a)  clothing  construction  techniques 
are  content  while  the  articles  is  the  experience  through  which  they 
are  learned;  [\Si  learnings  about  child  behavior  are  content,  but  the 
playschoot  in  which  the  behavior  is  observed  is  .the  learning 
experience;  and  (c)  table  settings  may  be  one  of  the  objects  or  events 
•  for  learning  any  numoer  nf  principles,  e.g.,  desigri  or  work 
simplification  principles. 

In  some  programs  t'le  instances  cited  here  would  considered 
content.  For  e«(aniple,  in  a  cowrie  training  day  care  aides  in  a  home 
economics  Yelatec!  occupation  program,  learning  to  establish  and 
operate  a  playschool  yyould  be  considered  content  if  the  learner  was 
expected  to  have  that  competence  on  z  job. 

Selecting  Media  ^  . 

In  working  with  the  teacher-graduate  students  some  common 
problem  areas  regarding  learning  resources  were  identified  and 
insights  were  gained  regarding  selection  of  home  economics  learning 
experiences.  Use  of  the  predesigned  curriculum  can  aid  In  surveying 
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the  adequacy  of  avatlable  media  resources.  Through  the  deliberations 
required  in  predesigning  it  becomes  evident  whiere  currenl^medla  is 
adequate  and  where  new  media  must  be  developed  before 
iJtea'nfogful  study  can  be  undertaken  in  the  subject  matter  area.  Qne 
of  th^*1eacher's  tasks  when  selecting  and  organizing  *media  is  to 
provide  erteugh  variety  to  stimulate  learner  interest,  but  not  so  much 
as  to  interfere  with  ihe  continuity  ot  the  lessons. 
^^-F^'fidin^  appropriate  printed  material  from  which  learners  can 
gather  the  necessary  supporting  information  to  develop  the  learn ing.s 
was  a  bj?^blem.  *^Q^r  these  teachm  information,  about  learning 
maTS'ria^tended  to'^be  exchange^y  word  of  mouth  and  there  was 
liJipited^'^pportunity  for  them  Id  revievv^the  material  before  ordsriTig 
*\\iiof  their,  own  classrooiVis/or  for  the  school  library.  Access  to  a 
vfell-stocked  mfedia  reso^/rce  center  would  greatly  assist  them  in 
developing  learning  exfi^eriences.  Alsd,  once  appropriate  materials 
were  .found,  it  was ^fficult  to  provide  them  in  sufficient  quantity 
for  the  learners'rL 

In  setting  ufJ^  the  learning  experiences  a  persistent  problem  in 
using  ^trxtbooks-  was  observed.  When  the  principle  and 
gen§£,a ligations  are  given  outright,  ,  the  learner  is  not  able  to 
experience  the  formulation  of  the  Idea.  The  newer  te)^tbooks, 
however,\do  seem  to  present  data  in  a  way  that  assists  in  formation 
of  ideds,  b^ut  other  rne^s  of  data  retrieval  also  need  to  be  explored. 

An  equally  important  type  *of  learning  resource  is  the  situations 
which  the  learner  manipulates  in  learning  to  combine  and  use 
n&wly-gained  information^  Generally,  students  could  locate  ..he 
various  media  for  learning  the  lower  level  generalizations.  Finding 
appropriate  media  for  acquiring  the  more  complex  -earning, 
however,  did  prove  to  be  difficLj)i|.  Often  the  materials  d^sir«*d  for 
this  level  of  •>  learning  were  appropriate  situations  (anecdotes,  case 
studie^.)  in  whf^ch  the  learner^^ouid  ' manipulate  a  nunrib^r  of 
previously  learned  principles  to  proceed  in  decision  making.  New 
learning  media  such  as  gaming  and  simulated  situations  seem  to  hold 
'promise  for  assistance  in  learning  the  higher;order  generalizations, 
but  they  need  to  be  carefully  draw*n  tQr  provide  the  necessary 
experience  for  learning  the  higher-order  idea.  In  working  with  this 
component  of  instmction  some  insights'  t^ere  gained.  One  teacher 
employed  the  principle  of  lateral  trgn^fer  f.or.systelfnaticaltv  selecting 
appropriate  learning  situations.  A  \wo-way  chart  was  constructed 
with  basic  concept  headings  for  the  rows  and  horrie  economics  areas 
in  which  the  concept  might  apply  for  column  headings.  Several 
learning  situations  were  recorded  in  the  cells  that*  were  thought  to  be 
appropriate  for  learning  the  concept  in  the  various  areas^  Recall  and 
use  of  the  same  situations  fojr  various  areas  was  thought  to  assist 
learners  In  integrating  home  eebnomics  subject  matter  knowledge. 

Stewart  (1967)  poses  an  idea  that  was  though't-provoking  when 
students  and  instructor  discussed  the  selection  of  learning  material 
for  fiome  economics.  Me  arra^»ged  media  types  on  a  continuum  from 
most  abstract  (verbaMoral,  printed)  to  most  concrete  (real-life ^ 
situations),  showing  that  time^eosts  increase  as  one  approaches  the 
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'  :xihcreve  end  oif  the  range.  He- maintains  that*  if  the  learnier  can 
undierstand. Jh^dea  ^Tth,  the  mor^e  abstract  learning  experience,  it  is 
^;jhert'  wasteful  ^ot  rc^rr!>r  tirne  and  other' resources  to  employ  the 
more  concrete  experiences.  Inherent,  also,  iri  this  id^a  is  thajt  one 
the  goals  of  education  is  to  prepare  learners  to  learn  through  abstract 
means.  Discussing  the  (Sros  and  cons  of  this  idea  led  to  some 
interesti^jfl  speculations. 

Some  students  maintained  that  learners  in  their  xiasses  could 
grasp  certain  ideas  through  the  rnore  abstract  means  but  they  gave 
concrete  experiences  as  well  because  they  had  learned  to  do  it  that 
way.^  'Others  'maintained  concrete-^eiOgeriences  were  needed  to  keep., 
learners  interested..  Both  appro  aches^'^Coul^be  valid  since  the 
students  were  describing  different  groups  of  learriers; — -^-..^  ' 

Students  having  slow  learners  in  class  thought  these  learners 
particularly  needed  the  concrete  experiences  -to  keep  the^m 
interested.  It  is  undoDbtedjy  true  they  require  the  more  concrete 
experiences;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  slow  learners  are  spending  ^ 
their  learning  time  on  knowledge  thatha»  vertical  transfer  potential 
only  and  not  associating  the  ideas  horizontally  to  form  more 
powerful  learnings,  one  would  have  to  question  what  is  learned. 

The  practice  of  using  concrete  types  of  experiences  on  the  lower 
level  generalizations  may  also  be  a  clue  to  interesting  more  gifted 
leprners  fn  selecting  home  economics.  The  situation  may  be  parallel 
lu  programmed  teaming  where  the  step  intervals  are  so  close  that 
gifted  learners  often  find  the  exercises  tedious  and  grow  impatient 
vi/ith  th^  tasks.  If  the  home  economics  learnings  were  paced  so  the 
learners  could  reach  the  more  complex  ideas  faster,  it  is  conceivable 
^that  gifted  students  would  find  working  with  concrete  experiences 
to  attain  these  higher  order  learnings  stimulating. 
V  it  is  well  to  remember  that,  elementary  home  economics 
knojwiedge  is  in  tf»e  realm  of  public  domain  and  learners  genera  lly 
come  into  courses  with  some  experiences  on  which  they  can  draw. 
The  major  portion  of  class  time  would  be  more  profitably  spent  in 
giving  the  necessary  experiences  for  attaining  the  more  complex 
ideas  which  require  well  organized  experiences  over  a  period  of  time 
to  learn.  ^  ^ 

Concerning  this  point,  Briggs  (1967,  p.  72)  states: 

The  greater  the  range  of  concepts  and  -principles  which  are 

already  in  the  learner's  repertoire,  the  greg^ter^  the  probability 
^  that  verbal  rather  than  visual  stimufi  will  evoke  recall  of 

relevant  Knowledge  ....  The  typical  program  for  the  high 
-  school  student,  regardleis  of  subject  matter,  is  more  likely  to 

be  highly  verbal  and  abstract,  because  words  are  used  to  help 

the  student  select  and  recall  prior  concepts' for  which  he 

possesses  verbal  labels.^ 

Instruction:  The  Main  Goal  '  < 

The  fields  of  knowledge  are  accumulating  and  each  individual  is 
trying  to  acquire  sufficient  understanding  of  those  disciplines  and 
fields  of  study  that  will,  help  him  to  live  a  richer  Nfe.  Developing 
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curriculunvin  the  various  teaching  alreas  to  achi'eve  this  end  presents 
some  fascinating  problems.  The  solutions  do  not  lie.  in  crowding 
more  facts  and  details  together  but  in  the  careful  selectirKi.and 
organization  of  the  important  concepts  and  instruction  lor  lea^  nihg 
the  ideas.  Ideally,  instruction  should  be  undertaken  with  a  sense  of 
leisure,  there  should  be  time  to  question;  to  follow  hunches  and^to 
explore,  even  if  it  means  taking  some  wrong  turns  along  the  way. 
Instruction  should  not  be  a  tightly  scheduled  string  of  events 
through  which  learners  and  teacher;  rush  at  a  frenetic  pace  to  cover 
the  material.  Love  of  learning,  gai/iing  of  appreciation  for  a  body  of 
knowledge  and  seeing  its  value— these  are  acquired  through  exploring 
and  being  able  to  teas?  out^he  important  iliriderstandings.^ 

In  order  for  the  learner  to  experience  learning  in  this  fashion,  the 
teacher  must  have  a  de^p  sense  of  wh^t  constitutes  the  basic 
knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  field  and  the  means  for  assisting 
various  learners  in  becoming  familiar  with  it.  If  the  teacher,  however, 
does  not  have  this  depth  of  understanding,  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  learner  will  be  able  to  grasp  the  subject  matter  knowledge  and 
become  sj<i)led  in  using  it. 
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V.  Summary,  Conclusions,  and  Recommendations 


Summary  '  ,  „ 

Study  was  undertaken  to  discover  a  strategy  which  would 
facilitate  the  selectlon«and  organization  of  horne  economics  content 
and  instruction  for  concept  learning. 

The  study  was  carried  out  with  graduate  ^students  who  were  also 
teachers  in  secondary  school  and  extension  programs.  Writings  of 
various  authors  regarding  ^eaehing-learning  processes  designed  for 
enabling  learners  to  grasp  and  use  the  basic  concepts  of  a  subject 
'natter  field  were  studied  and  applied  to  home  economics  program 
development  and  evaluation. 

The  knowledge  gained  from  the  exploration  was  used  to  identify 
..a  strategy  for  planning  program  components  to  be  used  In  learning 
home  economics  concepts  and  generalizations.  Insights  were  gained 
vi/here  home  economics  classroom  practices.  In  principle,  would  seem 
to  facilitate  or  hinder  concept  learning.  The  teacher-graduate 
students  produced  fjortions  of  curricula  using  the  strategy.  They 
used  the  plans'  in  their  own  teaching  situations  and  provided 
feedback. 

The  strategy  consists  of  a  statement  of  rationale  which  includes 
the  desired  learning  outcomes  of  the  program!  Subject  matter 
concepts  which  tfre  believed  to  assist  the  learner  in  realizing  the 
stated  goals,  are  identified.  The  derived  concepts  and  generalizations 
are  translated  into  Instructloncil  objectives  and  sub-dbjectives  and 
appropriate  learning  activities  are  selected  through  Art/hich  the  learner 
attains  the  objectives.  Evaluation  processes  ar'e  then  employed  to- 
ascertain  the  effectiveness  of  the  various  parts  of  the  program. 

Conclusions 

The  strategy  evolved  was  found  to  be  successful  in  several  ways. 
It  assisted  the  teachers  in  comprehending  the'^  interaction  9f  the 
curriculum  components.  They  learned  to  derive  each  part  frpm  the 
preceding  part  and  thereby,  with  corrections  and  refinements,  to 
create  a  well-integrated  whole.  u^' 

After  using  them,  teachers  commonly  felt  that  the  predesigned 
units  helped  them  "to  know  wUeti  they  were  going  and  how  to  get 
there."  One  teacher  stated:         '  0^4  ^' 

It  gives  more  meaning  to  lessons  for  teacher yan/j  pupils.  It 
helps  tO'Sort  ideas  in  a  systematic  way.  It  makes^ it  easier  to 
-plan /learning ''experien.ces  and  to  evaluate  the.  course  and 
student  learning.  Your  mistakes  are  easier  to  find  and  so  ^re 
you  r^  successes.  ^ 

This  statement  reflects  the  manner  In  which  the  strategy  proved 
useful  not  only  for  development  but  for  evaluation,  also.  It  provided 
a  systematic  tactic  for  analyzing  and  improving  the  curriculum.  Onie 
teacher,  after  using  the  curricufum  unit  fo^jr  times,  expressed  tli^ 
belief  that  It  did  work.  She  found  that  the  learners  did  learrv  to 
operate  with  the  ideas  and  they  were  excited  about  the  learning,  too 


Nevertheless,  she  did  question  whether  3ome  of  the  concepts  and 
behaviors  were  the  most  relevant  ones  in  the  subject  matter  area  for 
the  age  group  she  was  working  with.  This  is  the  kind  of  "wondering"  ' 
that  is  needed  in,  the  field.  Careful  analysis  of  the  rationale  to 
ascertain  whether  the  givens  are  reaily  sound,  followed  by  analysis  of  . 
the  curriculum  and  instructional  decisions,  should  suggest  ways  to 
improve  the  curriculum  unit  and  provide  a  more  valid  training  for. 
the  learners. 

'  Having  a  cbromon  strategy  for  developing  the  parts  enabled  the 
teacher-graduate  students  with  similar  teaching^situations.to  work  in 
groups  for  both  developing  and  evaluating  the  program  plans.  In  the 
groups  each  person  usually  took  a  different  portion  of  the  structure. 
They  worked  individually  until  they  needed  feedback,  at  which  time 
they  would  call  the  group  together  for  consultation. 
'  Other  teachers  preferred  to  work  individually,  exchanging  their 
own  designs  for  completed  designs  in  other  areas.  Some  had  to  alter 
the  designs  considerably  for  their  situation,  but  even  so  the  charts 
provided  valuable  assistance. 

The  strategy  is  also  useful  in  teacher  education.  It  naturally 
provides  a  structure  for  learning  program  development  and 
evaluation.  When  used  vvith  teacher-graduate  students,  insights  are 
gained  that  give  valuable  data  for  the  preservice  and  inservice 
education  of  teachers. 

It  appears  . that  the  strategy  does  facilitate  concept  learning* 
Teachers  reported  that  most  of  .th^  learners  learned  the  basic 
concepts  that  had  been  identified,  and  were  excited  about  the 
.learning.  One  teacher  noticed  fhat  with  her  predesigned  units  the 
students  did  more  of  the  talking  anrfdoing  than  had  been  the  case 
previously. 

Recommendations 

It  is  recommended  that  the  strategy  be  useCl  by  teams  of  teachers 
and  teacher  educators  in  fuld  studies  of  home  economics  program 
development  and  evaluation.  Both  the  empirical-inductive  and  the 
theoretical-deductive  approaches  are  needed  in  curriculum  study  to 
advance  home  economics  education  as  an  area  of  study.  The  melding 
'  of  theory  and  practice  Woufd  provide  tested  predesigned  curricula 
for  classrooms  and  new  knowledge  for  advancing  the  preservice  and 
inservice  education  of  home  economics  teachers. 

Teams  of  teachers  could  use  the  strategy  to  share  the  ardiious 
task  of  curriculum  planning.  Teaching  schedules  hardly  provide -the 
kind  of  time  needed  for  daily  planning,  let  alone  the  amount  of  time 
required  for  comprehensive  planning  of  total  programs.  But  as  more 
and  more  school  systems  are  providing  released  time  for  curriculum 
development  and  evaluation,  teachers,  using  a  common  js^trategy, 
could  form^pianning  groups.  The.m,odel  included  here  may  help  in 
organizing  planning  tasks  (see  p.  29). 

More  predesigned  curricula  and  suggestions  for  instruction  should 
be  available  to  teachers,  fhe  teacher  graduate  students  found  their 


A  Model  For  Program  Development  and  Evaluation 
In  l|orpe  Ecpnomics  - 


Establish  procedures  for 
team  approach  to  program 
devetopment  und  evaluation. 


State  rationale  including 
broad  goals  (affective 
domain)  of  the  t>rogram 


Select  and  organize  con- 
cepts, generalizations,  and 
supporting  information 
believed  to  help  learner, 
attain  broad  goals 


predesigned  units  worked  well  in  the  classroom,  and  many  used  the 
strategy  for  developing  units  in  other  home  economics  areas,  but  all 
spoke  of  the  lack  6f  time  to  work  out  carefully  planned  designs. 
Teachers  with»  ready  access  to  predesigned  materials  to  use  for  the 
pre-arranged  portion  of  theHkactivities  would  find  themselves  with 
more  time  to  devote  to  the  spontane^ous  interaction  of  the 
classroom.  The  teacher's  energies  could  then  be  focused  on  managing 
an  optimal  learning  environnj^nt  for  each' learner;  she  would  not  be 
.simply  the  presenter  of  facts  and  details  but  perform  the  more 
creative  task  of  guiding  learning  transactions.  , 

The  strategy  is  rep^ommended  for  the  study  'bf  curriculum 
develojsment  and  evaluation  especially  at  the  inservice  level.  The 
/teaching  students  have  experience  from  which  they  can  draw  in 
implementing  and  testing  the  strategy. 

Limited  experience  in  using  the  strategy  with  undergraduate 
students  has  shown  that,  given  a  practice  rationale  including  a  set  of 
desired  outcomes  and  ba^ic  concepts  that  assist  learners  in  attaining 
the  outcomes,  prospective  teachers  can  derive  the  supporting 
information;  and  they  find  the  experience  meaningful  for  learning 
about  the  sequencing  of  content. 

Should  predesigned  home  economics  curricula  become  more 
available  from  various  sources,  teachers  would  still  have  to  know  the 
total  teaching-learning  process  well  so  they  could  judge  them  and 
adapt  designs  for  their  own  teaching^situations.  Also,  as  portions  of 
curricula^  ie.g.,  learning  packages,  becdqie  available,  they  have  to  be 
placed  into  a  vi^ell-thought-out  frame^rk.  For  optimal  learning 
these  portions  must  be  inserted  into  the  appropriate  place  to  achieve 
sequence. 

It  is  also  recommended  that  the  strategy  be  used  to  stu^y  ways 
for  integrating  home  economics  subject  matter 'areas.  The  structure 
given^  in  Concepts  and  Generalizations  presents  the  separate 
approach  to  curriculum;  study  also  must  be  undertaken  for  a 
synthesis  approach  to  home  economics  knowledge.  ^ 

A*  reoccuring  thrust  in  edjucation  is  the  search  for  concepts  and 
behaviors  that  are  common  'to  the  different  fields  of  knowledge. 
Bellack  (1964,  p.  28)  state's: 

For  just  as  relationship  among  ideas  is  at  the  heart  of 
concept  of  structure  as  applied  to  the  individual  disciplines,  so 
relationship  among  the  disciplines  is  at  the  heart  of  the  notion 
of  structure  as  applied  to  the  curriculum  as  a  whole. 
He  adds  (1964,  p.^0)  that  curriculum  focused  exclusi\f/»lyHm  or 
viewpoint  gives  the  learners  a  "myopic  vision"  of  the  wmid  and  man^ 
ahd  that  "students  must  be  helped  to  see  the  limitations  as  well  a& 
uses  of  a  single  discipline  in  interpreting  events  that  Actually  occur./ 
Discussing  the  problems  of  relationship  and  synthesis.  Tanner 
(1966,  p.  363)  cites  authors  recommending  the  broad  field  approao 
to   curriculum.    He  states:   "Goodlad  noted  that  the  currefit 
movement  is  predicated  upon  the  discreteness  of  subjects  and  tneir 
organization^^  separate  disciplines,  but  he  predicted  the  ascep<!(ency 
of  the  synthesis  approach  after  the  current  movement  has^oduced 
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widespread  reform."  Tanner  adds  that  Meil  thought  ''contemporary 
efforts  toward  developing  the  structure  of  the  separate  disciplines 
may  eventually  produce  the  missing  links  for  curriculum  inter- 
relationship and  synthesis."  ^  • 

Educators  in  heme  economics  have  already  felt  the  need  to  be 
able  to  discuss  common  concepts  and  behaviors  with  educators  from 
various  subject  matter-  fields.  More  study  of  the  common  concepts 
and  behaviors  within  the  hbine  economics  areas  will  have  to  be 
undertaken,  however,  before  meaningful  work  can  be  undertaken 
|.wlth  other  subject-matter  areas. 

I  The  last  recommendation  Is  that  a  systematic  study  of  the 
^strategy  be  made.  The  CQnceptualizaiion  combines  various  planning  ^ 
procedures.  Informal  study  indicates  the  successfulness  of  their  use" 
in  p redes i)gning  home  economics  curriculum  to  facilitate  concept 
learning,  b>ut  each  process  should  be  studied  for  further  developmeiit 
and  validation.  By  such  means  it  should  be  possible  to  validate  a 
total  strategy  for  predesigning  home  economics  curriculum. 
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Appendix 


Basic  Concepts  and  Generalizations  As  Resource 
Material  for  Curriculum  building  ' 

# 

L     Human  Development  and  the  Family  '  , 

A.  Universality  of  Iridividuals,  and  families, 

B.  .  Uniqueness  of  Individuals  and  fam'llles 

C.  Development  and  socialization  of  the  individual 

D.  Challenge  and  creative  possibilities  of  change 
M.     Home  Management  and  Family  Economics 

A,    Environm^ental    Influences    on    individual    amd  family 

management 
B:"   Managerial  processes 
C.    Effective  elements  In  management 

III.  Food  and  Nutrition 

A.  Significance  of  food 

B.  Nature  of  food   ,  - 

C.  Provisioi^  of  food  .  '  - 

IV,  Housing  r^^' 

A.  Influences  of  housing  on  people 

B.  Fa(:tors  influencing  the  form  and  use  of  housing 
-    C.    Processes  in  providing  housing 

v.     Textiles  and  Clothing 

A.    Significance  of  textiles  and  clothing 
B".    Nature  of  textiles  and  clothing 

C.  Acquisition  and  use  of  textiles  and  clothing 
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IKIROJUGIIQ-N     .  '  .     ■  . 


Phase  I  Oi.i<;!MtIoiu:  r 

1.     In  1967  the  Government  of  Iraq  requested;  assistan.je  frora  the  United  ■ 
Nations  Develoment  Programme  Special  Fund  (UBDP/SF)  in  establishing  a  ^^ational 
Vocational  Training  Programme.       In  agreement  with  the  Government,   it  was  decided 
to  e-^ecute  the  project  in  two  phane3.      Phase  I  operations  v/ere  to  be  concentrated 
on' the  preparatory  meaaure.3  necessary. bo  launch  the  rProgramm.e ,  including  the  * 
creation  of  a  body  to' formulate  training  .policvies  an.l  co-ordinate  training  acttvi- 
tie.,  at  a  national  le/ei„  and  the  lp3tabli-jhme.it  of  a  training  department.  >; 

'2      The  Pha-*-  I  project  of  twd  years'  duration  was  a.pproved  in  Jan-iary  19b9, 
■the  plan  of  ODeration-l  signed  on  16  August  19*^^9  and  operations  commenced  . 
O-t-obe-  1969  with  the  International  labour  Organisation  (ILO)  as  executing  agency. 
The  Ministry  of •  I^abour  ant  Social  Affairs  (in  6ollaboration  with  other  ministrie-s 
an.'  .-o-zernment  agencies)  was  orieinally  designa^ted  as  th^-  co-operating  government 
agency,  but  the  Ministry  of  Planning -later  be,came  involved  •  in  the  implementation 
,-)f  f'-'e  DT'oiect.       The  project  work  plan  for  the  first  phase,  of  operations 
incluieV,   inter  alia,  the  services  of  an' international  team  comprising  a  project 
manage:-  and  experts  in  in-plant  tracing  and  apprenticeship,  and  in  vocational 
training  planning;     a  short-term  building  conotruction  specialist  was  adde,.i  later. 
The  \i-iu  covered  the  following  specific  act'Ivities: 

^  '"  • 

fa)     f'lrtiier    -t'lly  of  the  country's  mamDower  situation,  with  emphasis   ni   ^  . 
.  /     tj.e  iLeei'f..r  trained   te ^imic itMfs,   skillet  workers,   supervisors  anr. 


(b)     aivice  or/ policies  and  pr•^ce  lures  for.  the  establishment  of  an  in-plant 
braining  sc heme ,■  iric lading  apprenticeship; 

(.0    -atvice   jn  policies  and  procedures  for  the  establishment  of  a  trade 

testiii,;  and  certif  icatioa  i.ro<.:raiiime  ;  . 

CO     .  t.iiy  uf  -evist*..-  facLlitie.:  for  the   'jraining  of  technicians  an  i 
.;kille  i  workerJI. 

Pnrtse  II  Or,e  ration..;  "  .  . 

•  0  ■  -..ncL  i  in--  'K'  the  Phase  I  operatLcis,   project  activities  continue  t 

over  a'.nie^yenr  oritging  period  until  Phase  II  operations  ^oriraenoed  on  - 

-nu'uo.    of   t;.;;e  years.       The  UITOP  allooatio.t  of  USSE;76,;,00  provides  lor  19.  man 

■'    ■er--i-e-  of  an  international  team  c^mprisitig  a  project  manager  ant  ''"L"^ 
■-ther  eKDO-t';  ant  consultantTF^n  .various  vocational  training  fiedas,   '^4  man-monthi 

ove-"n-i''  trnining  by  fellowships  to  be  awarded   to  15  national  counterpart 
official';,  "ana  imported  e.iuiprnent   to  the  value  of  US$2 ,  C2^ ,   together  with 
ni-eUarevt  ■,  prolc^t  operating  exposes.       Against  this,   the  Government  is 
;  o;;ti-te  t   t  /  ..'ntrii.uto^ID-  Clraq  ulnars)   l,05-:»,000  by  the  R-vj-OXon  of  ^-Jj- ^ 
-taff     '  -ali  v  pr..  Miroi  e.iuipmen.t,    supplies  and   services,   and   the-  land, ..  huildmgs 
and  oUij:lfa4l_mgr;,JlS£;i.?:LJ«^^^^^^^^^  re^iuiremeirts  of  the  project.  . 

A.     Aocorting  to  the  project  document",  the   second  phase  of  operations  is 
aire  r  at  inc  reasirtg  .the  productivity  of  the  labour  employea  in  the  various  fiel.s 
or    he  industrial  lector',  assisting  a  large  number-of  workers  to  be  promoted  in 
U.pi;^J■  speHalisation.;-or  fields  of  work  and  increasing  the  employment  opport. 
tie  -  for'lne  a-tiye  population.       The  immediate   state,)  objectives  arc  to: 


*•  .Mu,-,   .f  uperation.       Irai  -/  Naticn.ai  In.iu-sfcrial  Vocational  Xr:iir:i;.g 
Pr-,gr-;.r:vc    ('iRi.-''-. )  .       IL^  ,  v. ,    l  i..  '. 

'■'  Pr.  ;:e't    ir.ou'nent.       Iraq  -  Natiot  nl  Vocational   Training  Fr^igrn'mine 
"(IRVA/^-il/d/Oi/ll).       Baglitad,   July  l'^Y-!. 


(a)  •.lo/eiup  the  Central  Bareau  of  Vocational  Trairkng  (CBVT)  under  the  Workers' 
E.;^.al>l  L;M!i-{a-^   iu  the  improvement  of  its  capability  to'  implement  the 
rollowiug  .-.ic  tivitie.:  directed  towards  catisfying  the  nee^is  of  Iraq: 

(i)     asjesomejit  on  a  continuoari  basis  of  the  coimtry's  manpower    ■  ^ 
.;ituation  to  .letermlne  needs  for  trained  personnel  at  the 
•/II r i o s  le  7e  1  s  ;  '  .  \ 

(ii)  •    iNvrmulat  L.*>K  of.  training  policies. and  training  standard  J  for 
the  varioLin  prOj,$rammes,;  - 

(ill)     oonduoc  r'esearch  and  develop  instructional  material  for  all 

trainin^^  programmen;  "  . 

(iv)     e.-. *:atiii.:hirtent  of  a  trade  test  and  certification  programme ; 

(y)     prjrriofclon  and  implementation  of  industrial  training  and 

assir.tance  to  employers  in  establishing  their  own  training 
r^ohe^rne;^,  inclu  ting  .institutional  . and  in-plant  training  at,^,  * 
•til   levelo;  "  "  ■  • 

(vi)     tr.ilti    ;taff  training  officers,  trainin^^f f icerr;  for  industry, 

reno  i,  .lApervisors  and  instructors;  *  •  ^ 

(vi  i)     .;o  t,.  ;.n-  v^;.-Mbif  rial  trarning  bureaux  and  super/ise  training '-^ 
•onfcre.;  bi.al  v.i:rj  do  ojtablinhed  by  the  CBVT  or  by  tMe  state 
ar.i  par-tly  .:tate-- »v;!ie  1  iiidustries. 

(b)  re^y-elop  the  A ;  fcivltie n  of  bhe  Central  Bureau  of  Vocational .  Re-habili tat i-on  . 
(■J:;vTv;,   i:u,>l;Mdn>:  tr:0^  training  of  the  required  staff,  the  training  of'  ' 

li  /ii  ioi  pe  "r-.;  .Ti.'.  in  trie  ocntre:;  attached  to  this  Bureau,  as  well  as 

j^j,  i'-;e.r:ent  rrooe  tares  an.i  sheltered  employment  for  the  disabled; 

... 

(  0      level -,0  the  -apabili  ties  of  the  technical  s  baf  f  concerned  of  the  Ministry 
Plat.niii^;' E  lucation  am  So'jial  Department  in  its  capacity  as  technical 
r;e  ' re tar'L  i *^.,  (■:'  t:ie  inluotrial  training  co-ordination  body  and  as  the  organ 
re-.pomibie  for  the  I'orrnuiation  of  vocational  training  plans  within  the^ 
■ : i  e X  t     I  '  ft ;e  ■  11  a t  L o 1 1 a i  Jo  v e  1  c jpme  n  t  P 1  an , 


Re ;  o  r-  - 


•j.     T.Ktj    ieyeicpr:;orib  of  the  over-all  project  in  its'Xirst  phase  of.  operatl^iis^ 
••vt;;   if;.;  •  r'u    ;   in  nr,  in  be  rifr.  .  repo  rt^  submitted  to  the  G-overnmeut  in.  I917I,      An  / 
'.^■'-  ■■^i^i  ■  parbic  iiur  nc  bivities  relating  bo  vocational  training  planning  and 

L:i'tti  ':\,  .unt   bu  7;  '.nttiofial  re  habili  bat  Ion  was  provided  in  two  technica],  / 
r-e:    r  V  '  p'^ >  ^  • -he  i  la  1)74.       The  pre.ient   bechnioal  report  is  intended   bo  reccrrd 
t:.u  ]  r-;:-r-j.:;;  U'*  r.ie  7<j  r        far  in  re.:;pfect  of :  •  - 


■v  W-.rv:fjr.-.^  E;:tahli:;hmen t  for  E-nployraent,  Training  and  Rehabilitation  (Ministry 
0  f  L.a    J  'i  r-  ■  i; '  1  S ( i  a  1  Af  f ;  1  i  r ) . 

,j 

*^  Iribe"i.'!i  ,rep'-**o  on  project  .'e;;ults,  concfusions  and  recommendations.  Iraq 
~  .riM  .r:a;   Iniu.  crinl  ^^...ra Liunul  Training  Programme   (IRQ  20) «       ILO,   Geneva,  1971. 

f/'  M  -  rfatl'.naJ   Vocational  Training  Programme  (lRQ/71/544 ) .  Te'^bnical 
Roporu^:;...  I«       V.  .jabi:.,aal  ^Training  Planning,  including  Co-ordination  of  Training 
Acbfvltie:;.       To  ; nnl- '.al "Report  No.    ^>       Vocational  Rehabilitation  Activities. 
i''.«bh  repr.rt::  puhli.jhe  i  hy  ILO,   Geneva,  1974. 


f 
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thcj    ieveiopmeut  of  ocoupafcloual  standards,  trade  tests  aril  certilication 

(b)     the .  aiauaf^efnent  ana  ruiinin/;  of  the  traMing  centre  for  aaults  at  Waziriyah. 

In  the  light  of  the  conclLi^Giorij  drawn,  reeamraendations  are  made  regarding  any 
further  action  con jivlere.i  nec:ejr>ary.  E:< tract from  the  project  work  plan  on 
.v;hijh  the  f v> r-j joinvvj  ac ti vitio;;'  :ire  nased  are  contained  in  Aiiney^  I. 


Ac  V:n  o  w  1  e  .1  ^rme  n  t 

6.     In  pre  jentin^;  the.  rep<^.rt,  .  thtj  Di  rector-General  pf  the  ILO- wishes  to 
e  X  p  re  3  s  i  ii •  t  pp  re  c  i  a  1 1  o  n  of  t  i  le  active  r>  upp  o  r  t  an-  i  c  o  -  op  e  rat  i  b  n  ex  t  e  nde  d  to  t  he 
expert  team  by  the  varioiu.;  ^^overnrnent  departments  concerned  and,  in  parficular,  by 
orri'.'iai;;  oi   the  Ministry  oj'  Ijiihonr  and  Social  Affairs  ami  its  Workers'  Establish- 
ment for  Empioy{nerit,  Ti'ainin;j  and  Rehabilitation. 


I.     SUmiA.IlY  Off  FINI>IIJC%""Sim  RECOMMEMDATilOIiS  •  .    .  , 

Fi  ridings  .'  V 

Gene  ral 

7.     The  ^>vez'-'all  piirTn..;o         luo  ..:urrent  Phu-;e  II  project        to  continue  the 
a'^si'jtance  provided  by^  tiio'  earlier  Pha.jie  I  an  i  interitu  operationo  in  e3tabli:jhini> 
a  National  Vocational  Truiriii^  "Pro.^ram-ie  in  Iraq.       Tlyic  report  covers  the  project 
activities  undertaken  in  re.jpe  rb  ol"  two  particular  -jec^jna-  phaae  componentry, 
^^nairxely:  fii^  '         '  • 

(•a)     ODCMAr/afcLonal   :^  tat:  iLtrd-.,   trade  te::;tj  an  t  certil^icat  loji  pr^jgrammeG; 
(b)    "r-ianat^enrent  and  running  oj'   Che  Training  Cent  re  for  Adulta  (Wai:  i  riyah) . 

S..     Potr:  '.jomponont.;  ar-j  supported  by  a  ;iound  inrititutionai  ritructure  which 
lnal'^iie.3  a  national  of-iXce  in*  the  form  of  the.Cetitral  Bureau  of  Vocational  Train-, 
inr  (CBVT)   an  i  by  legijlatior!  contained  in  Labour  Law  No,   151  of  1970.  Project 
re.^ouroe.:  -ire  ,:3enerally  adequate,   although  the  nabic.nal  :vtaff  r.uffer  from  some 
1  'rir: k  oT  ex p e  r i e no e  .  • 

Oo^'ur -jCl'>r.:il  Gt;nr  iardj,   Tejb.3  atid  Certification  • 

r'r:  nu  the    le ve J  ^pia-Jn t  of    ) jcupati'.nai  ctani-.iri^;,    fcr'-i^ie  teats  anci 
certifi  jatic.n  .;ometice.i  wibii  the  vtrrival  of  the  expert  or^ricerned  in  May  i'J7:5« 
Hi:;  two-year  ar.signrr.er. t  v/oul  I  tiormally  be.  concluded  in  May  1375,  but  it  ±c  now 
likely   to  be  extende.i  until  H  October.  1975,  "when  pro  ject  ope  rations  as  a.  whole 
are    lue   to  terminate.       Other  -leniberr-  of  the  expert  team  ^specialising  xn  trayimg 
in  t^e        'l-.eering  industry,  electric  power,  automotive  an.l  air  conditioning/ 
refri.--eratLc.i-  :;kilJ;;  collaborate  in  thi:;  work,   together  with,  the  national  counter- 
part .:taff.  '  .  " 

iC        ;  .n  -.l  lerab'ie  rro^ress  hu:)  bee*,  mate  in  -levelopirig  a  r.eriej  of  twerrty-two 
ocoupat;i«-:.-ii  ;.;tandari-rand  the  ajsc^iated  syllabi  ar:  i  other  training  material  for 
u-^e  -in  tr-iinin-  prograniraO.Vo       Trie  project  viocument  envisageci  about  forty  sucn 
-,tani'ir:.^  n'elr^  re-juiret   u;:  i         tifficulties  are  foresee^!  in  achieving  this  goal, 
■'iitb<*.u-^'"'i  t   will   be'  ro(:e::/.-iry  t.;  rioncentrate  *:n  the  particular  occupational  .skills 
^i.  .^reat-'t    loniaru.       0.;cuT;ati.  nai   star:iari:;  arc   .subject   to  approval  by  a  tripartite 
r.atl^n-il  Gtannri.;  r>.ard   before  being  forn.ally  adopLct  for  use.       The  c  o[::po  .si  tion 

i^.^e  3j"vi  -/as  -irreed  io  lj7v,   but  unf  >.'rtunaceiy  ic  1.;  iio  t  -y^t^  t  f  i.tuc  uloiiLl  1    nie  fa 
-eportei.  1elo.y  In  M.taining  neinbe  r:d.ip  ::or:.ination.-.       Tite  work^  ol^che  affiliutca 
U-iie    -oLv^ittee.;  wnijh  scrutiMi..;c   the    ir-if  t     tan  tar  i ;;  bar.  also-  been  xii  abeyance 

jl-ir.-r  I  J7't ,   pe.:ling  a  ^jepisi(^^:  on  £  aytr.e-nt  of  an  atten.iarn^e  allowaJiCO   to  the 
rr.er:;be  r  1 .  ' 

j!       P->.;e-t  aotivitie.:  pertaining  to   trans  test;^  am  certification  liave  been 
l,.v  lo'i   i'>  ^i.c    ;o7ei.:paient  of  a  procedure   for  testing  jot;  seekers  registered  with 
t'^'  ^-nn  l'd/w^cr:l  i)urcaux,    la  aocu  rdanoe .  with  the  requirements  of  the  labour  law. 
Detailei   >  n  •  t j'u^< t ion  ;  have  I>ee.n  nrepareu  and  national  staff  trained  in  applyir^g 
t^-e-..     -Darling  tbe  fir^st  eight  months  of  ld74  a  total  of  3,174  job.  seekers  were 
'  "  -  -     «.  .  ,  ,         .      ,       ,  .  _   ^    need. 


:escei,-  approximately  aoub'le  the  monthly  rate  for  tl:e  previous  year. 
:or  a  more  ootnpre hensive  national  trade  besting  an  I '  certification  si 
ill  w^.rkers,  ar.  v/ell  as  registered   job  seekers,  is  now  evident.-'. 


Xr.e 


TraltrlnAr  Ce^ttre  for  Adults  (Wazirxvah) 


Pcndirn^-  completion  of  the  buildings  for  the  new  pilot  Voiabional  Tfaxnxng 
Centre"  for  AduJ  ts  at.  War.iriyah  (VTC) ,  preliminary  courses  were  coi\duGted  in  1972 
ar  i  197:5'  in  temporary  facilities  available  .at  other  government  triiining  mstxtu- 
tions  -  -in  nrie  (ja-;e  by  instructors  eiirraar:k:ed  for  the  VTC.       In"  addition  to 
^       proiucing  ilO  tralne  f  entry-workers,-  these- ecu rses  provided-  experience  which  wac 
hKjC     useful  in  preparing  the  regular  course  programme,  for  i^he  VTC. 


i:;.     The,;VJC  opt^  iei  on  1  June  J  974  wifch'a  programtne  of  l.'ive  six-month 
ii';.'elei-iLu  I   It-ilniuf''^  ooiirje.:  in  inechanicai  and  electrical  occupatioUD.       The  build- 
in,^'.;  uro  vvu-il.  ar'u<:tu.i  a:i.i   fc  he  .  e  :j  uipmeiit  -  mostly  purchased  by  the  Government  - 
i;;  pra;?tiL^aiiy  -iii    luIiVert-U       To  maximize  the  utilisation  of  the  facilities,  . 
training  11-:  oonduc te.i  in  t.v/o  c;i:iftu,   each  with  90  traincej.       A  further  56  trainees 
are  reoeiviiij  .liriiilar  inot ruction  in  t>ie  afternoojis  at  the  adjacent  Rehabilitation 
'5'JenU-*o,  where  :i  -.jpeoOial  courje  for  20. -tailoring  traineej.ij  also  being  conducted. 
Trai?:ce.^        'ill    •  ur-.-zj.;  uiv  r.uinly    wivvri  from  the  20  to.  JO  year  age  group,  with 
little  rQiicr.ii  e.iu-alL:/Ji;     ii-:.  hi;:;tul   j^iconimodatioii  ij  provided,  but  a  daily  sti^^nd 
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the  VTC  has  been  greatly  asnijted  by  the  support  of 
ry  level  an.i  ita  activities  have  been  well, 
ar  r.rr^jgra:r.me  of  courses  is  proceeiiing  satisfactorily 
:aiiie  i  in  placing  the  output  of  the  preliminary 
-  ikely  to  be  encouiitered  by  the  graduates  in  securing 
ii.,ury.       It  is\  intense. 1  to  follow  up  their  progress 
pr'.ject  or'eratiWs  until        October  1975  will  provide 
of  the   training",    to  con.ujlidate  the  progress  already 
l\iQ  '/rl  ier  role  of  the  VTi;  as_,a  pilot  centre  and  the 
natiorial  vocational  training'  programme  being. 


(-0 


i^/'n.l  '^i'  :'n.:re.;.;  achieve  i  'int  experience  gained  during 

-  'Jil-"  i.ri:ii,o    "c  rwi;.::'c:.  tatior.,;  r.ave   heoi,  na  i.e  la  Part  lY  of  thi: 

;,:tj  -ii-c   .:  ,i::ir:.-:ri. :e  i  lei^:v;: 

•  "  c/j.;in.:i'  n,  of   Lr-ti^.in.j;  in  the   ■;(;unti'y  aa-l  th^x  limitea  time 

■  '  ^-  ■ '  * . 'J  i    - . ' ■  >^   t e  rr:; i  r, -.i  to.;,   f  a  r  t, ; . u  i*  r  -  .\ .-a  t i  o : .al     t an^i a rd  s 

'•'■'^   .:.  ::.  ..r-ij-i  t^cst    .'c-uai.i  .d.oul  t   i..c  prejare't  in  ^collabo  ra  ^iun 


('•)      t:.c   :  "v,  fj:. ■  ^  ra       uOol:./;  T.r^.:e:ure  aj];iiot    t^;   Jtdi  .-;ee><:ers  id.cal-i  he 
i '    '      J       .  J-  ; -J   "i    ; rc  ;:o ,  :1  vc   nutl:.n:ui    tt").       testing  an; 

■^j  Tui         li  L :.   .:y,,t.Lf:.  VOL   tv    the.  otaiiwiri.:  Vo'xri^   vvhicn  sh'^'ii  i 
'•i  ;    l:.'>."'i                jOc    u  u    \*jt:iLlidi  ]  ■  r- ;r  ■  ^s:  1 1 :;  t'o.;a  ri  u  r:;;  bi.e  Intro- 


i  ^   Ll.-         i:'.-'J.  ;    i'UicM  ric'i'c  offc^tLvcly,    the  <JBVT 
L i  c   :h  r    ■  :  ;  n  a  t  i  :.-tl     tan  la ,    t  ra  i e   te:vt s  an  i 
■  a1  I  t  !*en:j  t ;:^-f.o  i   t  ')  in?iujc  f'/u'  S'.iti,;ec  ti(.ni:'. 


(i;)  t    lay  ots,  ej:iip::,ei:t 

(  i- 1  .L )      G  raini'..;  r\anaais  ;  .  >. 

(t/)      C:"iiu    :.^:lLn.;  -.l:.  I        rt  1  f  l,.,;atl' 


;  e  ve  i  oi.ir.e.n  ; 
.  ot.;  ari'i    ra'^  r::a  to  r  i.al . ; ; 


"1  .T'j  ; 


1]  i  :>i.nt   tt:e  n     i  t  iof.'ii   oer.'^  'nric] 


I'eqaire: 


{'}  •    'j'.i   ;    ..:  -ill   I'i:   L-Lrfon   t.)  cxj'eiite   the  J  or!,':-ieiaye'l  frr'taation  cf 

:i^.-tr  ri.r  I i-  .-iri,.  v/r.i.jn  :.as  :.iti  imj-j  r  Lat.  t  part   L(.-  play  in  the  ojvleidy 
levei.'pf.-eM^     f  v  ■..•ational   training  iu  Iravj  -  partiu'ularly,  as  regants  bhe 
I'oregoii.g  activa^ties;       -«  \  '  ,  • 

^    (f))     r.--V/  th?tt   the  VTC  at  Wasiriyali  Lr.  ^'s  taldl.du  i  a?:  j  ^on  t  ■  r'i:  o  r  rouv.-.c: 

have  been  intrgauced,  its  wider  role  as  a  pilot   training  centre  shoul.t 
LaBilfei^  ■       be  developed  in  order  that  it  may  help  in- establiahin-§ .  the  national 

...^................^^  ♦'^'^■^-^^'^M  ^9^  employed 


workuf..,'  1  j..;L{'u  ■  G>>r-.'>  (prac ti^cai'  uj  well  .-ao  pe  iago^^ic^al)  ,•  training  officers^ 
ior^iu^j:.    j-n"!  Mt:.«jr.;  •iv.;p-in.;ibie  Tor  training.       Special  attention  should  be 
t^iver:  uo  t/r.u  vaii-.i a»t: i^w:   ;i'  in-i  tx'uc  biufial  material  and  the  aemonst ratiot;  oT 
tech;-!  iueo  Ladea    jn  tr.u  ILO  :jyaiotn        training  UGing  niudulcs  of  employable* 
okili ?  _  /  ■ 

tr.e    ;iii-y  '-^^  i  lr,.:tr     icn;;  Ij  crucial  to  the  Guccess  of  the  national 

•/..CaCi'.nal   tralr.in^:  p    p;:ra::::r;e ,  v/hiun  inv^jlvfj.:  the  eotablishment  of  fiv^ 

jer.tre::  v?itn  IBRD  .:t.:,:i.;Car;c:o ,   in  ad  iition'^trD"~1rrrTTTrrt-i-^y^-^^   

A";  u[ie-  VT'.J  i.'>  <-u*.iir:ojy  lo  :.avu  the  :;apacity.to  cater  Tor  the  instructor 
ti.rainiiw:;  loa  i   that  v^ili  evenOaally  ari.je,   the  er;  bablicjhment  of  adaitional 
I'aoilitie::  in  a  new  win^   )i'  the  VIC  -  ^.r   in  a  jepai^ate  centre  as  foreseen 
in  Che  prv  ject  io:juae'nt  -  ;;iiOul  i  nuv;  be  :;tudiea  and  provision  made  for  the 
•  neoer.Liary  resource.:,   injlu  tin^;'  any  in te rnatiotial  arjisiGtar.ce  exten.iin^  neyo]i:i 
IfiO    "jrrent;  ].:'"/!CJt;  ^  r 

in  .rior  t  )  a^ti'a.jt  expur'ionoui  te^j t:!i leal  per::onncl  to  vo<jatiuixUl  training 
^'"^L'  .i^-l-''ient.-.  in  ti.e  er.,:inoo:',   inoUru:;tor  and  other  key  ^jrade^j ,   the  Govern- 

.:h^  :il  i  initiate  'in  exac:inaLion  ox'  bht;  incentiveo  v/irich  coul  i   be  oifered 
t      ;>i>^-^Hj^:rtH^^  in  L'iin  1   their  iriportarib  multiplier  efrect  on  the 

♦si^jrTe  1-  2^^-cnt  ui'  i:i  lU'^ti'y.       A;;  a  '.;hoi' b-te  rm  exjjedient,   conpideratia/^  :;,hjul(i 
:*         .;±vuiL   uw  tr.u  o[iiploy::;ent  of  experienoeu  expatriate  trairrin^i  ot:!ii'f. 


II.     TECUnCAL  BACKGROUFJ) 


Mafi power  Situatic?: 


i.-,  api.x'oxitnateiy  10  million  (jf  which' over 

the  capital  city.       Of  the  remainder, 


it...        T::C    P'jpix"^  t  Kj'J    ll'U  I 

_2  rdili       'ire   jc.'.f.'eu  t  r:i le  i  iij  Ba^ 

'Mo.uil^ir.  the-  north  acjuunl;:;  I'or  about.  1  laillion  and  Baorah  i.n  the  r:;outh  has-  clone 
ou  700,000.      A  pr'oic'tion  oi'  the  populaCron  tread  t.ip  to  1  JbO  has  recently  b-een 
a:aae  by  a  UII  iemorraphe  r ;     cornmeneinc  with  tiie  f'i^jurer;  obfcaiued  in  the  ig65 
nati'.i:al  .;eru:;u.-.,    tl.e  follov/inj  table  in.tieabe;;  tlrie  predicted  situation  over  the 
15-year  perioi  ;:t..v;n: 


Di^tr.ibu  ticiii 

Per  Cent 

■  10 '\V 

Population 

Urban     .  i 

Rural 

J 

047  4i:> 

i31.1 

J  440  0 

!37.-i 

42.2 

ii  124 

i     ;,:14  ..O^d^ 

r-j.o 

^1.0 

e  •    '  ; 


V  o  r- a  1  J, .    ! i  V/ 1  f .   }  u  r  i  n  .J  t  ne  p  e  i-i  o  d 
•p  jj/ttri  .  :.  :'ro:r. --t/i.e  r'li'al-  to  the 
/-Jhe  nr:ri;.  pvjj-.ilatlor.  al.:o  l:aj 


1^   to  :;,f-.yoar  a^^e  ^T^oup, 


,    the  i'  i     I '  e :  J  a  f j  o  v  e  indie  ^a  t  e   t  h  e 

a  i '  ar *  lire  a . ;  v/ he  I'e  i n  i  u  s t  ry  t  e  n  i  r: 
a  ^'^reater  piT^portion  of  people  in 


.  17. 


i5-:.e  E  :  \  ca:.  i 


:"■  d.l  ..v;i:.;j:  o.-jtiruate.--.  ^  i   the  available  labour  :'orce.  ana   the  total  mF 
o r. . r  i. ■  ^y e  i     •/ om •  t  • . e  i. . / 7 0-1     0  . p e id o d  vv ere  raaa e  by  the  Manp o 77 e r  S e c t i .0 n 

w  --ir.  t      ;/la-  Doi  ar tr::er:t,  Mini;;try  or'  Planning';,   bar.ed  on  a  ::urvey 
a  Ur.itoi   lilt:         (UIIOTd)   j>r  .■ie:rt  for  a.;;drjtance  in    le ve lopri:ent 
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\\\   .'1         '.a  r'  .]  j.a:.   i.n.;titutc  1  by  -tbc  ''ruvc  rurrio !  i  t  o('vere</i   the  period 
■l:a-:e:.aK  eo^  n^rd'j  ;;r'vv7th   rate*  (>]'  M  per  oontiYhich  woula  result 

2*'l,bOO  Ui   tne   t^^t^ii   fiUfrd^er  oi   crnplnyed  po  ruon.s  ■  in  all  sectoi's. 
tnu  ji'tn  in  i  j70  .snowed  that  tidj  tan^e  t  hu  i  been  comror  tai)ly 

: '  tNj't.;o  ■'!'  427,000  -  or  20.1  jer  oeu't  -  in  tiie  numoer  on' 
■  7  0  r-   tr.o  J  or  L  d.  '  - 

;  J  ri  ve-ye-ir  plan  (l  >70-l  074) '  ainm  to  acc-e  le  ra  te'^^i'tirt  he  r  eo»^,(,!riic 
'  JOT'    iNjLum,   wni('h  io  riior'G   ttian  twi'^e   tne   rate  of  p.^j^ui  at""Lc:n 

■iu  :o    -t'  ^r.e         n^;:::!.;   .itrin'ture  i.i  bein^j  nivdi^^bt  about'  by  ^.^renter 
:'  '.'.  M    \'  -r.o .:  t  i     i^r^:.'  luo  t  ar^  i  les;:  .iej'en  lor.oe  b^ri  ( ill  roveni^e .;  a;;  a 
caraN;.,  'y       i^f.i.;  plan  al_. ;  •  ur.vlrra/^e::  a  Greater  inorease 

)    ]!:    tb(,»    t'tai   nurrd'cr    d'  o^riid^yol   f  0  r:;'ai.;  ^'rcrirare     ;vi  th 
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T rai  I { i  ru K     t  •  1 1 1 1 1  e . , 

Vocull  ,  nuJ.  >i  .: 

20.     The  iri(iu.?.fcriai  ;;0'j(;n  iury  nciioolL;  oi'  tiie  Miniijbry  or^  Educabiou  were  lu 
the  paL^t  ceiZ'J-V'ied  a::  the  niair:  .;ource  oi*  okilied  workeni  Tor'  the  expanuin^^  inauotry 
of  Irai.       SeK'.')tui:iry.  .vtaaioj  covez'  three  yearj  aati  follow  oix  years  of  primary  and 
fchi*ee  yeai'o    -T  i:.te:"i:.oii:ilu  ujuoaliun.       At  tix-  he^in.'iit!^:  ui    tiie  197':^-1974 
r,oh'>lajbi.:  year  .lY-  i:.a'(.;li*La'J        m .fi  j a'l'y  :jaiiOoi;j.  ha^i   beeri  established  Ihrou^^hout  the 
country  an  I  the   l'~t:ii  en  r  >  i  ::;efi  t,        ";itiMoat-,  r.aa  j-eacjhed  b,22i.       Only  a  lew  ol'.--" 
theje  irijti  t:.i  ti;;..:  -  .:u*::  a.:   the  mechanical  j(jhool  a  t**'Ba^;^ndad ,   which  received  • 
biJateral  a:;ji  •Vance  :'r-!:i  tne  Ge'r;nari   Pe  ici'al  Republic,  ~  are  pr(jp3''\y  e-'.  iupe  i  i'or 
t'.c.r  ii:rea  <e  i      )i  t; .       As  u  oLi...o  laerot^,   '/i.^  inJusti'ial  se -.•.on^iai'y  ^raauates  h^jve, 
.■^^^r.ei-ally  hee.    ..r  ujie  to   [.ev.  t-  I'l^lly   the  i-e  luirei.'e r. t .:;  ol  the   j^JUt;  availahla, 
e>pe'jially  L..   »*e . t  c^*     jI'  p.ractioal  sKilJs.  .\   .  ' 

n . L . 1 r -a b l.e    *  i . -j  a I'i  t y   he  t. 'a e e i    L"t :0  i 'a  t e  c  I'  .^e r . e i'-^  1      T. c n  1 1  ( )n 
It       V/h  i  i  e   I.  \  le  a  V  e :  'a.^^t-      i;  ■  i>  a  1  i  a  'J  re ::.  e  in  :  ;e  c  <  -rvia  ry  e  a  u  c  a- 

tT:e  I  j6G~lJ70  ].erio  i  was  l]5.«'l  ^^er  cOr:V,   in  v. 'on.tiorjal 

i.t:.'.^  to  2.7'^  i-^'i'  cenl-o       Morecvei-,   wi t hi  n   the  \(-cntional 

r,  (    j'ate  ■ '  tv  ^^rov/th   ji   ir:lustrial  stu.iieo  w'lS  the  lowest, 

ji'ai  sta  ie;    7;as  the  hi :;-i'e ..;t . 
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■  jj/  ;,.:■..;]  .  a  ::.v;  t  ]i'f',;eo-t  assistea  ny  ^t^i^e  Intei-na  tiot;al  hnin- 
Duvei  p!:  e:  U  (li^PLD)   inclaaes  prsvijion  Ic  r  bhe  e s tahlJ  shtnen-t 
rje..  trcs,    t^//./:   ci'  which  wi^ll  he  located  in  Ba^/fi^iad  an^;  cne 
in-.  KirrU-.:.  '     Tht-   jonti-es  will  have  :>  total  seaiuing  capacity 
i:.'t)   nil  i   are   r'I:i.;;.e'i    t^-  '-nter  foi-   b^'aining-  in  tiie  ir.etal, 
to>.  tiie  .nn  ;       o'.'.loal   tr"iie.:,   as  re  {i^ire  i   by  iinuistry   ir-  tie 
"'j  it  tif      -'I"   tno  cci.tx't^s  t^'-  thc  Miiiistri'  oT  Eineatioi  u.hey 
tne  sLVI         tne  V/ox'kers'  Estabi>slir:ierit  rner  tiiaie  :  eni'lier.  - 

L     Lan    T-  a;,  .1   lJucial  Ali'nir.;'  pilot  Vocational  Training;  • 
n_  s(    •■  ^^u.  est-.hlisdio  ;  nn  an-   bi^e  02TJ1  at  V^asiiayah  in  ttie 

J';;,       ol"    bl.e  pr-oj-oct.       Training,' 'in  rittin^j;,   .nanhinir  ^ , 
:         .  usi-'al  -.v.-a':  coi  .rrern;e  1   it:  Jane  ld7/|-.       Partner  ietaiis 
tf;t;   doi.tso.  ai-e  sis/.:    i-    T'!"^  Ill  lit.  :  s   rey-a-t.  ^  
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In  -Mwltivr.   0     t:.>j    L:  oiitrlaJ   st.;:'.nnir./  scli.j^  l  •  trc   traini:./:  itentres 

i^-rs' a*  ■  brj  :  -u/  V'i  wni'/:.  '.SO    t'.si:Sio:    t     pro/i:^  insti'Uu  titn.        a  v/i.ic  riin^j^,  o:'  '  

tr"^;•;:,  *o-.'.s-ii  v-j  n.  r  t  s  m  :  nthr--  u  rM  e  rt  a  :<:  i  n . '  ])rov:iC  :*vu.'U  11  ties,'  -i"  traJ.fdn^ 
t:e!s    vs    :cn.    :noi   in   ti.'-    . .  ]  ■  i  L  i  <  n  a  I  .>iils  ]  a^i- j  lijj.r-  ti.   th^  :  ectors  oi'  inmjbi-y 


Inesu   :'aoiiities  a(  i:iprase  -the  :'s]lowiiU;: 


erJc 


(-,)  .•;:y  Inn  ;  L  *Rni]  ways'  Dr-ait  irn:  dentfc,  Ba^,hd-,i,   with  capaijit;:,  i.^r 

-iif  iv    seJc/'usb  tjlo;tri<siJ    nn  ^   i:  esr  amboal  trnles; 

(r,)     t»ji-   ^p.ir.a.iniLi     s  ~   t  Lt  2c  Le'.- "rr:i..ui:ii^-.  t  i(  ns  T'MinJn^:;  Centre,  Ba^jl  laa,  [.n-.-it.-i" 
the  :aMstn^   ^a*       ::aa  1.  -.iti'^ns,   c^aisnct.'  riwur'ses  -1  varying  .lu.-atlon  ann 
:t^;ei    f   :■  t.::je.a'Mn     ]>jsit   -s,    tolej  hone   :,:wdti;hb  jari   ^".porators,  line^a^en 
a;. "n;u  i'-.'  a^'c  r.  ■ ;  ,  '  _  ' 

, '  */  ''\ 

(  •)      da,   IS'  ;n-'.;  -   t-.^j  In^j:  IJati'SSiJ   01.1  '  d' a:  t;:H.j  »  g  traiiiiss;  oe!:tres   (two)  rsivc 
Mv  t';n  1 /'v  I  r  ^r'i[:»::.cs    ^v^;rlns  ::  any  riel;.-  in  whici;   t  ?;e   Carprnij's  ters'ssieJ  ■ 
;    it  oyccr.ss.     .nd.s  tan' c   to  <  trjor  en  te  rp  ri  s.e:;  when  aj^i/r*.  i  r  La  te  ; 

(:)  J     it- t  r:.i-n.!    tsOn..    -  tnu  Mlinlstny  oi*  .In  n,i:;  t  ry  Trainin-  du:  tre  ,  ^ 

1.0-or  irrlj     J    -/Ll,!     -ai--!  '  ■  t;y  \  .  n  2(^0   tndnoo.;  iTiseiv  ii.^;  basic  an^;  spgnnilr.g 

(e)     te>:  tdd.t.-.:  -       tr-iinii.,;    nji.tne  is        i^e  cstahiisdiel  at  Ku  t  with  caj)  =  n-It>^   id  r 
•2».G   !.na:a.t;n.;  d^di  ovis^s  n    tr:nee~yonr  josr'sc; 
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(-^^  yai'j  (^Li:;  trader-  ar.-vi  o-eoCipati oris  -  in  gddxtlon  to  the  foregoing  institutionarj: 
fcr'rifiin/;  I'arl  J  i  t io:;,  in-pltinl;  training  is  ijrovided  by  rjomc  -undertakings  and 
the  project  i:;  .'i.;::! j ting  in  this  field,   -  The  training  is  mainly  basic  for  , 

/        operators  and  r;enii- skilled  workers,  with  upgrading  of  existing  workers; 

;         the  duration  of  training  generally  varies  from  two  to  three  cionthso 

Or^Tanisation  Trainir.K 

25>.     Ur:til  recently,  ti-e  skiJ  1    tminiug  of  workers  was  n-ot  organised  at  a 
natiC'nai  level,       Following  tfie  promulgation  of  Labour- Lav/  Ho,  I5I  on 
p.  January  1971,  tlie  Board  of  Administration  of  the  Workers*  Establishment  (of  the 
fclinistry  nf  Labour  and  Social  Affairy)  and  its  executive  arm,  the  CBVT,  have 
aasur^ed  aut ''lorify  for  formulating  training  prograrames,  establishing  trade 
; s t  an  i  a  r-i  3 ,   test.:  and  c e  r t  i f  i c  a  t  i r.  a  p ro c  c  d u  re  s ,  ana  c  0 - 0 rd  i na t i hg  vocational  t  ra  1  n- 
1 1  ng  ae  t  i  V i  t  i o  s  -  uitiuy  o  f  wh i c  h  a o r  \v ill  be  re  o e i v i ng  b i  1  a t e ral  assist ar i c e  f  r 0 ra  . ' 
;  iif  :;erent  uo  uves.       The  CBVT  is  :ilc:o  i-esrohsible  for  establishiiig  its  own.  train- 
Zing  centres  ,  tc  serve  as  int  del  institutions- on  which  others  in  various  sectors  of 
ir..ia.:;try  cu:.  btj  haseu 

2*  u     Trx-  c  urrent  UIT.DP/ILG  project  is  designed  to,  assist  in  thi,-  work;  As 
i:icnti  :    :   1::  j-'ir^i graph  1^,  proj^jct  activities  in  respect  or  vocational  training 
pionnij.;;  rtinat ion,  and  vocational  rehabilitation  have  alreadj^  been  - 

x'e  r  {,r"jC  [ ,       2  r  c  •  ic  .;  o  n  a  t  w  1  i  c  h  i'  0 1 1  ovig  c  o  v  e  r  s  t  he  d  e  v  e  1  c  poie  n  t  0  f  oc up  a  t  i  onal  * 

tar:  i-ir.j .:,    t;'u:c   lc:'t.'.  •"Ui  1  certification  programmes,  an/'  the  inanagement  and  running 
^*^f  i^Aj  ill  .1  3?r-iir  ii:.-  Oui  tr'c  :'or  Adult:;  ertablished  by  •the  CVTB  at  *  WaniriyaK, 


III.     WORK  AGCOMPLISHl^' 


(A)     OCCUPATIONAL  STiU^JAPuDS,  [DRAPE 
CERTIFICATION]  PRGGRAfMES 


Pi-eparatory  Actlvitiec; 


21. 

Novence  r 
Mini:5'try 


Pric.  r  to  the 
J'>72,  a  Tra.;t3 
of  EiJu<j:ition 


cor:i;:ieV.f:emer.l  "of  the  ccfiTr^.^nt  phace  of  project  opurations  tnx 
StmiiMii'-i::  OoriUiictee  wan  formeJ  with  memlDers  repreoentihg  the 
;»j  Tejrnical  Eaucauion  Branch,  State  Organisation  of.  the 
Eueiii^erine-  In  ..uj try ,   Iraqi  Ruiiwayr.,  Pasrerie^er  Transport  Organisation,  Federatfon 
of  Indu:;'try  an     Federation  oT  Trade  UnionG.       Trie  Committee  was  chaired  by  the 
Anaintant  Di* rej t or-Cfe nerai  of  the  Centrai-Bureaa  of  Vo.cationai  Training  (CEVT)  , 
an]  the 'Pro,.iOot  iMa'.a.rer  and  inemhei*:;  of  the  international  expert  team  tQen  in  post 
atteniei  in  'in  M  i7i.::"r'y  .j  ip/u;!  ty., 

r  /     '  . 


>!'  ti.e  • 

the  rix'.t' 
I'm  r the  r* 
in  I  i.'tv 
aierit'ii  ; 


yu'ir 
1/ 1  -no , 
lei.  ^ 


t/r.e  Cocmnitlee   to'jk  place  betv/eon  J4  May  and  i  Jiily  197? 

trician 

  T|\^  work 

:;u:jien-ied,  a^  the  Worker-J  Entahlijjhment^  ienired  t©.  wait 
,  ./tepn  to  iTitrodLU-e  ntaniard;;  on  a  r.atiortal  ncale,    ;  In 


2^.     Six  rreetlii^^r      

AuriiifC  whi-;h  Di'.e  five  .standard-,  covering  the  occupation.-  of  turner,  eie 
(hull  ri:;.-:)  >  wol...er  (electrical),  welder  Tgan)  ani  miller  wev^  approved 
■nib  tee  wa-?  tlien 

0  re  takiri^, 

:"ift  provijional  -.tarida-rds  which,  had  leer,  prepared  t^^  cover  a'  ^ 
.ei:nin::  lUn   f  ive  "tu  ilding  uocud^ationii  wei*e  distrihuted  to  various 
:.:  .jh!:>jn  t.;  with  a  rVj]ue.;t  that*  they  nhcull  be  adcpted'on  an  ezperl 
a  peri    i   -1'  'ni-j  year. 


In^titu  ti  idial  Struo  unre 


Tf.-;  'Jei.tral  Burevnl    'f  V..^OHtio:ial  Training  ('JBVT) 


2  J.  Ti.ti  CBYT  I-  : 
re.^p'.  f..;i^le  t.)  It  T'."  t 
ti  nai  training-  in  Iru'i 
:-;e"tivnal  intie.:  arv;  P'^ 
ILO  I'.ii  )v^r  a  in^irir^t  rati 


.1. 1 


i:o   -f  th.ree  Bireaux  of  tr,e  ^Woricer  j '  Ejfcablicfnrrei.t  and  is  . 

:.o  or.jani  '.ation,  adtnini ,:itrati'cn  anj  development  of.  voc^a- 
The '  or^' ani  r;ation  of  the  CBVT,  with  definitior|rc  of 
't    ie  ::o  ripti  )nr/,  wa::-:,  based  on  the  !'eoonir:endat j  on/j  of  an       ^  ^ 
I.  .^:«-er*D  E:.i:i;;ian  which  :i3;?i3te'i  'the  Government  ii^' an  )ver^ 


jj-irin.-"  c 
;    th-i  Pr 
;  in  acc  r 
)  .jair  e  1  j.i 
i  luaiity 


Arrii  i  '7' 
le  revi,.;e- 
cypori»;r. 

apjjr-JJ-iO  .  w  ;ni^i 

''u::ier7ed   that  the 

wa::  ac?c  j  tab":  e  i r. 

Wa;:  1  r-iyan  t  r-airilr 

t  no  r'j    i  *.    t  '.t:   1  f i  i  U  1 

er.,;;i?.ee  r.r,   'n'.  : 

'J  i  n  o  no  t  p  o  3  s i  h  1  e  t 

i-rituati'-r.,   there  '\v6u^ 

revise  :  orfjani/jatl^:: 

t(.  L-e  r:  a  :e  uritil  the 
v 


■  i-uer- 
,  I  Mana;_: 
ia::':e  wit 
I    t  /  tr.'it 


;i  id   jan.-o  lUHi.t 
:■  I  r^M    .  O  f   thn*  t 
,  the  reqaireme 
into .    '   At  the 


tri];artite  review  of   the  pro.jrect  in 
fhb  or^.rani.sati'.  n  oi'   the.  CBVT*, should 
itj  i.ientif-j  ad  ar.  a  re.  ;a'j  t  of  pructic: 
jamt,    time,  it  war.  explair:ed   tht^t'  t'he 


th J  cxi'nti 


■were  limited  and  a  r.triotJy  funct%-ial 

While  the   tripartite  review  boiy 
illu.-itrate>i  by  the  chart   In  Annex  II 
[me!:t,  the  facilitie.-.  available  at  ;tiie 
11  [flit  tliC  trotioentratior    of  activitiec 
it  wa^  rn^te  I    that  tl^^  G(juntry  wa.-y»'nnort 
vi."lMi:  r-ut.;'in.j   tnere  had  {;eon  fiO'-output  in  197.^  and, i^^  was 
rejruit  ui.ivernity  gra.inate.:,  in  1974.       Faced  with  thig 
,i  be  little  hope'  of  'lui'-^kly  filling,  the  cenior  post^  in  the 
il  r>trujt  ire  and  ocn.ieqnently  ai  hoc  arrangements  \^fOuld  have 
be^riiiic  •^available.  r. 


r.e'iuentiy 
revi:'ed 
l^rl  :.c:iple 
■  ijtll  vo  w 
ai  ::t-w:.3." 


g  otaf  1* 
fjo  ri  i  \pted  . 
gani.:;ci tir,n  - 
to  the  jovt/iT 
il'.i  pr(^hal)ly 
More^  V"3  r. 


re 


Tho  3 giktrt  iar  i.n  Boar  1 


51  ..  rUi.-rtly  after 
. ibr:i  tt(i  1  -t  i^ropo  ial  to 
certif i'-ration  boa:;.:  (:-.:> 
trip'.irbite  comp  n  1 1  j . 
wrganl  :vi  Li  --n.;  an  i '  w  .  . :  ) 
ing  t'j  the  ievelupmenb 


.)'jir;lnr  the  project  in  May  1975  Che  expert  concerned  ^ 
f'  rm  a  national' occupational  stannard:j,   trade  "testLng*  and 

:;rb   Litle       :rta!i:lardj  *hoard)-.       The  b-arn 

ro]  r-..  :;eriting  the  Government  and  eiplcyerr* 
•i.!7i.;o    tl.^»  V^a*:<er,-^  Er.t-^h  J  irdmen  t  ''U  all. 
.  ocupationad   r.tandard j,  arui  preparation 


7ould  have  a 
and  workers  V 
atter:i  pertain- 
and  ap'plicatior. 
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ui  n  t r, 


>rf<ei':'  ^ 


Sst.'ibli  ^ihrrior. 
)U  r  an  i  n<  >o*  i 


I:  f-r  ErripI'-yrrjohU, 
'li  Af  .^airr;)  . 


Training  An:  Rehabii  i'.ation 


lb 


of  t;r*?iJe  te^utn  c.<nd- .certificabion  procedures  relating  to  institutioiml  and  in-plaiit 
.i;x-ilnin^;,   ifH?i»>'!  i .ifj  ajtprenticeohip.  "     The  Ministry  of.  labour  and  Social  Affair:^ 
aooepttj  I  the  prcp'^rittl  txiul  itlao  agreed  that,  pending  the  forra^fcion  of  the  board, 
~^ralle  .V  oirliDrt^^^  frora  indus'try  should  be  appointed  for  different 

occupational  groups;,  the  committees  would  be  affiliated • to  the 'board  and  assist 
'I't  in  matters  afi'ecting  the  pai'^ticul&'r  trade  skills  concerning  their  groups* 
However,  delay  iti,  the  receipt  of .  nominations  for  [Jiembershi'p  from  the  representa-  ' 
tive  UMthori tisii'  has  retarded  formation  of  the  board.      Ab   the  time  of  writing  one 
hpniriutioii  -  from  tiie  Pederafciou  n£  Trade  Unions  -  remained  outstanding;  receipt 
uf  ^thij  i J  expec bei -soon  and  will  enable  the  new  board  to  fulfil  its  role  in 
developing  the  national  yoQabioual  tmining  programme. 


'    }2m     Meanwhile,-  two  trade  committees  were  appointed  to  cover  the  mechanical 
^r'O'ip  (metal  Xorsiing,  metal  .cubting  and  automotive)  and  the  ele,ctrical  group 
■  Ji^'iclu  liiicj  radio  and  television)   of  occupations.       The  MechanicWl  Group  Committee  • 
has  been  parbioularly  ucbiye,  having  held  five  .meetings  during  ^ebruary  and  March 
19'74.      Undei'  bb.e  ciiairmanship  of  ^tlie  Assistant  Director-GeneraI\  of  the  CBVT  'j  t 
■^dnsidered  a  numhei*  of  trade  standards  .with  the  assistance  of  the^  Project  Manager 
ansi  the  expert  in  this  field.  ^    The  members-  of  this  .Committee  include  representa-^ 
.tive:;.  !>"f  thie  Iraqi  Rail  vays,  the  National-  Oil  Company,  the  State  Organisation  for' 
■jB^cavat atij  Agriculture  S-tationrs,  the.  Mechanical  Engineering  IVidustries 
">(T^ilce  n'ie  r  i  y  i  h  j ,   b  - .  e  Passenger  Tran  sp  o  r  t  •  Ad  mi  n  i  s  t  ra  t  i  o  n  a  ml  t  h  e  Vo  c  a.  t  i  o  nal  Industrial 
SducEi.tior.  Br*afit;h  of  the  Ministry  of  Education.  •  ,  -  '  . 

V/lrilu.      cC'n'::rM^.rable  Amount  of  enthusifasm  for  trade  committee  work  was 
cii^^pi'iye  i\Ly  u'lo  mecberii,  many„.,^;cpo rte(i  difficulby  in  securing  release  from  their 
empioyififj  \rga.'i  i  sation.?  to  attend  the  meetings  due  to  the  general  -shortage  of  ^' 
(technical  sViff.       It  was  suggested   bhat  meetings  should  be '.held  at  a  tame  when 
&e n\ be  r:--  vi  ^ u  1  \  b e 


I  on  Da 
i  work  c.i 

i  rd . 


free  frotL  their  normal  employment,  l?ut-  it  was  found  that  this 
payment  of  special  allov;ances»,^^''iir'^s  therefore  decided  that 


a)  c:^mmlttees  should  l^e  held  in  alj 
fcrie:;e  allov/ances  is  beii.g  e_xami 


R  A  34. 


•  SI  MIX  Ref^ulatiou 


V  t">  i. 


:?%'^ain.^n 


The  Labour  Law  No.   131  of  1970,  which  becr/me 
ccT.prer  ensive     i roc  tiot  .i  on  the  ofganisatic\n,  planning  and 
ai   tr:iii;iri,5  in  Ira'].       Article  183  of  bhe  La^s;Ls  relevant  t 
report  ixhJ  specifiLj  bhat  "the  trades  which  are  subject  to 


.lie  the  question  of  xrcvid- 
ovornment  EstabMshment  . 


fective  on  1  January  1371> 
execution  of     '  ■ 
c  the  subject 
vo":ational 


rig  :',huil  be   ie fined  ani  the  practical  and  theoretical  syllabus 
taught\  ah-::  "the  system  of  tests  and  diplorpa  to  be  granted,  as  well -as 
'fci::>n  0.^.  the  dLpij'^ma,  must  be  "prescVibed. As  .an«i  when  the  national 
n\,  I  c  e  r  I  i  1  ^  i  c  a  t  L rj'  procedure.-  cove  r  L "hg  •  t.he 


he  ;Vbove~r,en1iione  KB :.ia.-d ,  their  adoption  by 


which  must  be 
the  infar ma- 
standards, 
various  occupations  are  promulgated 
all  authoribies  concerned  through- 


>'        t  t  h  e  '^.c  ou  n  z  ry  vrl  11  be  Si a  n^t  at  o  r y  under  t  he  Law . 


.'^^         :>5,,  \  In  orjer  tv<  '-.p^rat4//uh'&  system  urtglf of ml^^^  a -nee.d  to  rationalise 

,"'?v>'^^'^^  .-^I't.-'sify  Iht-  riAV-iy'- ''^^'^'^Pfi^^^^^        existing  in  Iraq.       The  Government  has  accepted 
"  -"^fie  prox  '-Vi-l   Vf  ■  the"  e'kperf"  "^^^^      the  possibility  of  preparing  a  national  standard 

the  ILO's  International  Standard  Ciassifica- 
exami ned  ;     f6r  thi*^'  purpose  a  Comraj.ttee-j under 
^.-w    .,tKe-  chairsjaVishlp  of  the  A-^s\stant  Direcitor-General  of  the  CBVT  has  been  appointed, 
.Ho 


-ri^^elassif  ica^xofi  6f  "  c>c.c,upati(jBS  based  on  t 
*%^-tlcn  uf  6o4upat!?ji:B^'(lSC0)  should  "be  exa 


LO  expert  in  trade  testing  and  certification  (Mr.  G.Do . Tawney) 
wo--year  assi  ;n(r;er.b  on  19  May  1973.      Because  of  the  amount  of  work 
rVi.,;uit  v^f  nis  u-hixtiunui  :iu tie s-*  in  fissisting  with  the  u-oniuct  of 
Ittyig,  maeluning  ^nd  welding  (in  the  absence  ..of  the"  englne-e  ring' 


if^ih,i5try  "-t^ruininW  expert),  it  was  recommended  by  the  mid-term  review  mission  ^that 
\il:>  ajSfiifsnrierit  rVc-'&ij  be  extendWi  from  18  May  1975  to  31  October  1975.  There  is 
.claje  '^^l  i ab7,r'it ly-.r:  on  q-ccupatic;;nal  skill  training  matters  with  the  other  five 


1.7' ■ 


'13 


ir  Le  rnatiofia..  rti:  vvno  .^,ez've  uri.ier  the  pVoJerrlJ  f^ana^e.r  ana  wiLVh  their  nati/onal 

counterpMi't.:.^  •  Tfai  u>:]'L'i*L  ::i::nuLnr  table'  coutaiaea  iii  Anne>;  III'  gives  furbl.e/r.' 
detallia.        *      ..  ■  '  "       '  .  i  •  .  /  * 

Nauicna-i.  Staff  '  — '    ■  ,  ^ 

Ti.reo  r^ioiA-riMl     :;Uiite  ri  ^trt were  iriitially  allooatea  -to^worV:  e>?43  ur/^  vely 
with  the  uxperL  iu  t;  ra  i^^.^  t-e  j  liJi^;  * 'Uht  cer Li  ioa  t  io;  •  ^   name]  yj  Mejoro.  R.  AjAliakak,       •;.  ' 
JD,  Ajfar  a.ii  B„  Se^c^  J^'!-^' >   "-lJ 4   Tt*  Wf.or:;  joiac'd  on  the  i;lajiiied  date  of  1   lUv-emher  1972. 

m.  .  '    .         _       .  .1  >•  .    •        •    ;.  •.  .  :  ^  >  ..  ,   u  ,^  .  •  .     v.,->  v.r.  »  -f-     fi     ^^-i  rj'i>.mo>,h     -in        ItP    Minn  ^>-f:r'V    r'i  f ' 


I'he.  latter-  oi'i'if'ax-  i;a-.    /Inco  ro  jiubca   hi ; :  porruaiio!  t  aarjle:)Hiieii  t  In  the  Miniritry  of 
PlanMintj;,.    *  Mr.  A.u'ar       ;  •  •ivvajviod  tie  ni>:-!:i' /ith.  prpjei.t  foil  owri'r'rln  fov  oversea:. 
'trainin-'  in. hi:;  .rieb.l  Jepane^i"  or  I'^j  M-y  1974.*      !5he  date  of  hia  x/eturn  v/ill 

pei'iTiit  3Lirric^iei:t  time  Toj'  the  .:atl.:rao  tory  corapletioti  of  his  local  training, 
together  vrUii  tnat  of  Mr.  Al-KakarC  (who  had  e''u']ief  oompleted  a  threeZ-month'' 
elr^ot  rl.^ad   ti'^iir-iiV  Tell  >v/;.:!iiit,   \ofore  the  project  te  rriiinate  n  pn  3l/0ctobor  1975 
:n'i  i   ru'Il   re  '.I  ni.f;ii;i  1  i.ty  1 ;;  '  t  raa" ; :'o  rrea   to   tiiO  ;-iatioMt]   countegjart  e^aff.  ^• 


Ph;/.  i>.rai  Fa>  il  i  L: 
0L7T 


V  .     Tht.'  Or  jupatLouai  Star^hari::,   Ti-.j^o  To:;.tinr;,.  anrl  Cer*:iricat/ion  peotion  of 
thb'  0L7T  f;-).;  t>t;efi  provided  . v/i tn  aie  juate  worKltig  aocomir.oda tion  in/the  pre^micec  of 
the.  h-,:'eu;io       TKe  '):::*l-e;j  ax'e  ccn-V^ii.  1  e::  My  lion  ted   for  ao.oeot^  to  /the  .  A-:;;i3Gaut 
•      ■       Project  Ivlanagor  a:.:  other  rnernborn  oil  tlie  ij/iternational 
.^'ji-inte  rpart;; .  _  ' 


1;  1  rc:  ' t   v-'t*ji.:j  ra  I  , 


ex  vuv 


ti 
trie  i 


■De  veJ  c  rmot/w  Uocura  1 1  oaa  L  3  to  ti  t  a  rd-;.; 
Trage  le otit.^:? 'an  r  Oe  r-tiiic-j-tior 


0  ;ouya.  ti^joal  3  tandai'o  - 


■^')-.     Ifati  ';.al  oc:-aoat  h         .:;tafi:\rdr  :  ove  n.o  t  yet  beel.  Lpp]  ie^l  throagteut 
Irai.^     'Ini.tjtry  in   t;/ie*i.a.;t  hao  ge:/.u  ivil  ly  engage  i   //o  rh^  ro  .(/ ron  the  labou  r.  market 


vuri^: .;  ;'^un  .ei'liied  levol-  trj    .j)oerv^'/^tlon  aahpractioe  cn  j(.;b."      To  .;verocme  the 

.oLr^'ig^  wf-v/ull- !uali:'ied   u  raf  t  r>r:u/n: ,   rna  io  acute  by  the  ry\)ifiDid^v  rabie  expancion  of 
inia  atrial    ;e  Vel  •  tiii^er  t ,    ry^rr^c         t'^L  r.M.jor     tate  neetory  -  ^jLi,::  hidinf^y  railv/ayo, 
'^ii  ani   teie  V  ;^;'unio^^'t'i.o■i.;  ar:-  Kg  ^cher::  -  rave  eytabli  v;he.A  in   titutionar  an^i  in- 
T-Mr.h  '  fw.-litie.:   t-  n!-fM'L:e    ia-i  nn-:f'iue  t>he  Gkillfdof  tr:e:ir  Ciwn  v^orhera. 


I  '-^''g/        a-"  Milled  ixprV/^/i    their  okillr";  i.ip  oo. 

j)oerv^/tlon  aai.  practice  cn  jcb."      To  .;verocme  the 


in 

id.ar.t   t,r^ti':/bg  fa.' :.  1  i  t t-  i^^-n  rlicio    ia-i  np-:f' lue   t>he   GkilM  of  tr:e:ir  om\  v^orhera. 
T.    -.iotit   t:u   lU\>jr    r/i-r-^'ilL   ru  K' i /r'eri.j  n  t  -  o  I'   Lnjhi:;try,    1;h- 1  /  Gbve  rnncn  t ,   with  the 
::i'c-ir-t,         the  onrrent   ii'^Joct/,    i:;       /-J.upitig  a  nati     /il  yor^ationai  training  • 

t  J:.'  v/i:ha.  i.:  thc  ^BVT' r,  pilot  ■|oca\icaal -'i^raining  Centre 
1  »'7.1.       Oc:.er  ia''gu  ah/it  tV<'>.inlng.  centre-;  are 
'.I    Irii::  -i.^Lotanoo.       T/ao  -\tuatijn  a;:iply 


or 


'•rM'~i::ie , 


tre 


a  J 


a.0.  Wa::ii'iyah  v/hL  -n  ope:.e  ; 
j^h-ng  -^-iL-.r!  I  ,r.o  i  f':-r.  Bre 
a;':  n.;tr':ttj  tf^e  i:OOo  :'.)r 
oy.^ter:     t'   trnio   to  ^t:rg  a 


.r  Ja.n 


d 


-t 


li^^ati':r.«. 


.^j^^arthi]' 


a.*  vve  1. 


n'  unit' or  in 


A.'.  ■  ;:Ler.  tic.ne.j    i:\  r-iragr' .i):^  a  nurd'cr  -f    irr/ft  p  r-nvi  ni\)nal  0(>unniati'{5nal 

i.otin  jreiioore^i   iji 172  laiioi*  ohe  anjoi  :e.-:M:a'  ti:e  Tra:}i;j  .S  tanaard 
.v:. t^  ;   t^ofore   t\be  ]r-e.;eut  pi  ar^eV'f  Wr^^ject  6pej  aN  ui.     ccmiucnced « 


tar  J.  ;  a  r  i . 

Cn  '  ^ni.ning   uhe  prfv.;ct   In  May  J  rA5    th»j  expert,  ir   truad  ter.ting  ■j.hx  ce  rtif  i.catlon 
e:nnar-:o  i   on  a  jerie:.  ui'  vioit.:   no  \  ;  if  f  <j  t'Otit  iruinntriai  eo  talJ  Lr.hTenln\.c?  :;ic;cn*:s 
theii:   re'iuirerr.era.:  i:.  rentect        ■  VjiN.patiunal   otaruar/j  :  aiid^  in  particiHar,  -t.)^, 
examine    tine  r.nl  t.-ioiJ  i  cy  of   the  p  ro  Vi:Ufaial  r  tan  lard  o  /i.aiXe.i  eat^Ller.       0>bxtlie  ^ 
b-'oair.-    t'   '.rio  ' -n- t  be -npo  I -exar»iinat.i\  ai ,    the  e.>.pe  rt  re/ra{'te>t   Mrer.e  .ta-vn-j  r.i -X^t  1 
prepai'ei  add  i  t  i  cni   new  at'^ro'.m..;  'Ymi  'to  be  :  ooe.a^ry,    togetlNpr  with  a:a:oc3>R^ed 


a  f ;  L 


:n 


.  t  ne  r 


t  I^a  La  Log  n^-i  to  ri  a  1  A 


41.     Th^.'  IrlpartLte  iTii:ai*L  .n   .;bi/:h  revlt^w^;;    uhe /progresn  o  r  tho-  i  r'<j  jcc  t  ir 
ADrli   J  ?7.i  rr-      :    tb.at   tfie  pro  lec^c.^d '  ^  Aiuie:.  t  oalj.eu   t'hv  the  iirejaratj.on  of  about 

KiouM:.'.  aril    thrt)i  '-^  thougil   thi/o  area-4.ad    reoe ived  I'.inritied 

'  .    -    J  .         .  .  batiio  L'or  . 

la  r^' 

preparen  ar,  a.ii  when  re  j ai re  u  .Tr^e  ]  \:;ltif)»  at  tp^  tine  of  writing  t[:ij  report 
wan' that  a  totai...  of  twetrty.r tv/r^  orarjpatiV/i lirted/ia  Atmex  IV,  had  lieen  cdvered 
■irvi  the  :trart  .-rtan.ai'ri:;  \ve  re  a.wait:.Dg-  aiVi.r'ova.l    by  /the  npp r.'oj>riatc  ti'ade  (M^mmittees 


forty  ootMipa Cionai   ...  _ 

nttenti'^n  or  t.  tr^tt.  dnte,  tfro  a^LlviVieo  ('or'riol  du  t  woul^l  aerve  an 
futurt'   tr  illiiag  i'""g^'  -*'^'^'--  '^^^^^  w V^'ce  i  . 1 1  a t   li/rfdoi'  otor.  iar^n 


ERLC 


aJiJ  U.e  Ciariiiri.;  B<jirM, 
i  re rif^j  fi  I )  •;?!  '^xp/r-l 
to  be  pre  pa  .l-u  i  w i  U :     ' .c 


plant   Ui":iinin£j  use 
Trade  TeGtiru; 


Tile  re'-enb  uvvly^xl   oi'  th     eieotri.eal  and  air  coniifcion- 
;  will  t'riat'le  Turuher  r.'.tarulacf ;  a  covering  thone  Ofjcupafcions 
'-'alvW'iut  iriiiuriia  tionnl  natei'ial  I'cr  in.-;titutionai  and  in-" 
ah.  jyllabi,.  inariLril r;  ana  vi:;Mai  aid^j.  .  ^  ■ 


out  iZ  ir.e 
in  i  ict';ir.^c 


L:ii(;Our  Lav/  No.   151  stiptilate:}  that  a  pern  on  Replying  to 
V/ ( ■  v'<  w  1  L  j    t ' tj  t e   i c  I  a t  a  t  r a i.  i  f  i c  e ) j  t  re  ,   or  t  h r ougli  i  t , 
uxpe  rie'r-ou  ol*  the  appiica'^iLi  and  recording 


Article  18d  an  examination  must  be  carrie 1 
;Ur.:e  an-.i   :ai'jee ~^l'ul  :jaft  ii^Ya  be .;  gran  ted  co  rtific^ate  g 
. ,  tan  "!  ii'vi ci,  bt'iitMM . 


42.  .  'Article  -  i6h 
a  1 1  e  m  p  I   y  t:.  u  i :  t  b  u  I'-j  a  a  : 

V'itli  a  view  t^'  rixln;;   th^.'   :j uanj 'ira   'lini  uxpe  rie'r-ou  ol* 

these,   t  •'g'-j  t ':e  L"  .'.vi  t tfeoh/iioai  ana  proie  ^Liiofial  quaJ  iricaticru),   on  his  work  peroiit, 
Ai'ticle  163  o.i'  tne  Lav'/  ftii-cner  I'e'iuirec;  .7taniardi;;ation  of  the  nystetn  of  testing, 
aril  coi'tii'lca L Lor:,  v/nile  accor.iing  t; 
en.-         eauh  c. 
I  hi}    tu  .•  !:r:ij-tl 


4  :''.     A  I  r..':'t^  III  rc   :  a:-,  now  NeoTi  ;t'ijpbod  v/iief-e'>y   '.he  u::iplvjy:;ieut  r.uroaux  refer 
arpli  ..^.an t;.;   oo  the  ZK-IH  v/hich  iiiakeii  a i'ranger;ei.  t.;  I' '  v  the  necc : . rjary  Le:;C.'    to  he 
•  ••-li  lU'-'te  :  'it  a  r-e'Le  jted    t I'ai niri^^-en t re  -  or  on  it::;  behaJr"=.it  ,a '  i-uii table  indu^;;- 
trial  o.-.  tah  J  i  .'.fi'ii^j?  t,   jhual4*  the  t'ao  ili  tie relating  t:>      x^artLcular  o-oapation' 
hy.t   be  ,avii J  ac; le    -.t    t  .;e:!'iru.  ' 

4  <1.  „     '.'(''."iprei.tiri.- j.ve  in.-.tr'ictlor..;  govu  rning   the  pro'jcj  i-^re   (liKit  rue  t  ionr.;  on 
Traiu  Te.itLn,.;  o:'  JoL  :^Jeo:-:t:,*  rj)  >         draTte  i   by  the  expert  anu  coiittiined  in  Annex  V, 
v/e  re  a  ;  j <i p  t: e  ;   r.-y   b r      h.  ■/ ►  ^  r t : i:; e r ;  t  -m.  [  mm  t h. ;  r i  1 1  u . ;  u  j r^. ; e  rne d  have  been    I i re .j*t e a' 

t^'  r.  rnilj'  v.ith;   tr.e::..       Fi'll  .y/if:;;:  tihi..,  -i  c.-e-v/uoK  eoar:.^e  on  applying  the  procedrire 
wa-^  provide  i  in  Aagn.jt  1*;^?^'  ^^('-V  thirteen       jineer  participant  3  f  rom  the  CEVT 
staff-.      A  ..'^jpy        t];o   :-:jIh\..c  programnie  i  ;^  contained  in  Annex    /I.  . 


;  .'nil^  :  t  'i  ' 


<;    Jx-irniriaLiH.;!. . 


eval:ri  Ca  t. 


\  o  b  t !  c-  r :  i'  e  r.i .  i  e  z"e  ( ;   i  n  pre  pa  ring   1  n  e  s  t  i  c  n  pap  e  j.  'n:^ 


e   tent  re.^t.ilts  oJ 


linee:"  coa.pletins- 


pre  li  ::.  la;a:'y      •  ,  I'.-c .  ;•  a  t   the  Railv/.'sy  In.tituDe,    the  Eie-.'^trioal  T<r;cbinical  Scho.jl 
an:  tr.e  Wacirlyi;i  Iln;  i  ai^i  i  L  tat  i       vu'  tre  -  V/hert?  u  le.;ture  r::  vocational  trainx^e 
.and:,  trare  ■  be  J  ti/.;:  •.vi:;    "i*.'e:.  t,'  the    I       i:hc  t^^  r  staff.       The  ^lational  coa-.ierTjart 


%ti  t  ra  ;e  to  c  1  ng  r. 
ing  prograrnc.e  ^. 

«     Fro::,  l- .c 
.vtj  r-o   ♦•♦.^  fe  rre  i   t  ^  t 
A'n"i::t  '  li 

lj75.       Tr:c  b-ti: 
■^0  r,GJO  -et-^- 


M'-tye. 


;i^7T  :•. 


p:L"b  in  crgaiiirjing  ana  adTdaii jtering  the  test- 


bh 


!     A.'inex  VII  it  v.' ill  be  ncte^j-  that  3,174  Job  ^jetkerr 
•.0 . ,  b i    :  -  L:.   br:e  eigh. c-tr.v  nth.  perif  1  up  tc 
•i|.r T'  x'j  1^  1  tu    h''i:j]l;ig  i-'C   the  ^v'e  t'.age  morit};ly  rate  iii 
ci   ii'  .:::  the   t)egi  >.;iirig  of  I'}72   to  that  date  ai:;o'nite  i 
Lj*  ttif^:.     j;ajpati  >nj  -jni   tn:"L;e  .;kill  cia ssi.f ioa ti 0ii3  • 


■(f)     ^lAIJAdEMBIIT  Alilj  RUllUlU }  ui^  XljF 

Tll/illlllid  JEifTIiS  FCR-:,:A;DUL]?C  (WAZlRIxAli) 


Prer  •^>'a^  .  : 


A:-  b  ; 


;7.     P.*.-;.:.'  -u.i  »;.ti:v.iUe.-  the    ;<  a:  j  1 1  im- b  i  ( of   tiie  GBVT':,.  pilot  Vocatiop.al 

T r -i  i  r:  1  r .g  v. u  ^  t  r *e  :* ■  y  r  A  ;   1 . ;  ^   ( ■. i :'e  i i  a  f  t  e  r  re  f  e   r^; d  t  o  a b  he  '"VTG )  v^e  re  p re p are d  by 
t  lie  a  r  J  ha  d  ^ :  t     f   '  'ric-  I  r'  1 1 1  0  0  n  ;  1 1  t  an  t  -     re  r.  u  ^  ""t  t  he    I.  ar.  i  s  o  f  re  q  ai  re  cio  r  1 1  n 
3ibCiittei  hy  t-.'.t.   t^<].'er'.   f.uMr  a-oig..e  t   t'-    the  project  in  1360  during  th.e  first 
p ta r.e     f    ■  j^, c  r- •  1 ' :  L  . . .  .       The  C t- r : c :'e   I ; ;  1 0 c  -j. ted  on  t he  IV. i n i.r;  ta'y  of  La b o u r  a n  ]  Social 
Af '"''J  ir;^.  ^  "'if:.;  i:-        Wi;;  1  !*iyah.  i::  the  oity        Baghda.:'  wrere'blie  Workers*  SJucation 
Xfi.: {^i  t.iU<j  •     ;    bh^;  il-r  ibLl  j  tati      Centr  .  i^cr  training  of  the  diL>ab]^d  -me  al.oc. 
. ;  i  t  •  iix  t  a^  1 .       A  . ; r . e s :  i  J  i  e'  c  f  e  1  u  1  p*n e  n  t  re q  ,1  i  r e  me  n 1 3  wa s  #  i  r a wr :  u p  e ar .1  y  i :  j   1^70  by  a_ 
t  e ..:  hr  1 1  c  •  1. 1  -  j       i  1 1  'j  app  o  1  t  ^-  i  f  c  r  t :  .<l-'  p  x  rp  r,  .:;e ,    i  se  i  ng  1  n  t  e  r  '  f  i  nHltr^^^  _ 
ao3iatancc  f  r^  :n   tr.e  Tr*);x..jt  Ma:;ager.       Buii-Hn^^  conn  traction  •  work  on  Ine  jite 
CwCiGiDrice  i  tr.  J.-ir.iatr  y   L  ^Vf  ar  •  .tr,c    accoi.i.T.  Miat-ion  v/ac  oufflciently  coxpJ  e  te  i  *n  i 
PTinrrc!       r   t  r^f  i  r:  i  r. "   ;o   I'iv;    -'iiLaTti'''0^:  t^       'irriOTi-.-e  -  t-aJ   JiJ'i.e  l'"^74. 


^Ml  lit, 


pi 


o  c  t  t 
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^"^Th.     The  VTC  ly  in  the  'jiuirge  ox  a  Ifireetor,  who  in  resporisiblc^  tc  the 
Assii;taat  Direct  to  r-^^lenerai  of  the  Central  Bureau. of  Vocational  Iraining  (CBVT)  , 
ie3cribed  in  paragraph  25  and  Annex  II.       The  chapt_^  ccnta.ined  ±n  Annex  VIII  ^  . 

illus.trrrter:  the  organ  is  at  ion  of  the.  Centre   (whicH"' ernBraces  ten  craft  training 
■.:e-7ti'.'M.  )  and  the  dej. Itv;/ ! Ve?it  of  tiie  Gtaff  -oornplement.  -  '  - 

•l-'g.     Acccriitit   ^'-^  Article  l.i2  of  Labour  Law  No«7^  151  of  1970>  i'^  io'  the  . 
re.ipcnoibiiit^/  of  'ji.e  CBVT  "t  ,.  uel?  up  vocational  training  bureaux,  institute:;  •  and 
ce:;trea  bj   jt::^,:©!;  Lu  tic/cc r  i^Jlce  with  the.  requirement?  of  the  various  induistiier; 
and  profeG^icrj;  n-d  their'  aevelr.piiien b  in  ai^l  parts  of  Iraq".       The  VTG  at 
V/ai.iriylfch.  ia  the  first  t-^  be  etvtal>lird:ed  ur.der  the  Lav/  and  is  intended  to  sei^/e 
•1.3  a  rn^cdel  I'cr  ottiers,  in  which  role  it  will   prepare  and  validate  training 
prc)gra;ri:rieG  i"or  a  loption  oy  niniilar  in^"^  tit',  ti  wu;.  tl  roughout  IHie  country  and 
^enor'';<i:.y  a:t        the  focal  point  -n'  t'v3;  extensive  national  vocatir.nal  trainin,^; 
programme  being  developed  in  Iraq. 

•    A  ^  ^ 

P  i  •  w  /i  0  J  t  Re  J  u  rc  e  3  •  .  •    -  '  «  ' 

I;  ■  •.  ?         i  aal  StarT  .  j^.  . 

^<  .     7/:::...    t-;-;   ..:       oL:./ d^ij^e         the  xha-;«-II  operation.:  ii.j 'j:;tat6  1  ca  tho 
project   iocunrent^  to  be  1  riovember  1972,   the  nee  1  to  redraft  the  document  in 
varioaa  r6r,pe-t:;  lei   t^'  delay  in  its  final  preparation.       Thus  it  was  not  until 
2:5  October  107  5  that   the  iooument  received  the  formal  approval  of  all  concerned, 
by  which  time  it  ha.i  become  extremely  difficult  bo  arrange  for  the  timely  delivery 
of  all  th6  UNLP/ILO  inpucs,  including  expert  services  required  for  the  second 
phase.  .J  ' 

Fnr:b-i:iateiy ,    the  expurt  in  vocational  traiiiing  planning  was  immediately 
avsiilable  o:i  the  ::;ohe  fuied  starting  date,'  as"  the  activities  in  this  area  -  already 
'reported-  in  Technical  Report  No.  1  -  had  comr^nced  during  the  earlier  phase  of  . 
prt)Ject  operations.       The  Project  Manager  for  the  second  phase   (Mr.  S.  Abdul^iadir) 
was' assii-jne  i  on  1  Ilovember  1975  and  the  other  six  members  of  the  expert  team  now 
in  pcs-t  joined  01;  f'le  dates  indicated  on  the  manning  table 'shown  in  Annex  III.  c 
They  cover  trainin>:  officer,   instructor  and  foreman  training,   trade  testing  and 
^■erbif if.-atir.n,   and'ti^e  electric  power,  aitomotlve  and  air-conditioning  training 
a.;bivities  r.che  iuie  1   Co  be  undertaken  ab  the  VIC.       The  work  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation,  e/.pert  is  mainly  concentrated  on  development  of  the'^jacent 
rehabilitation  -entre  ani  similar  institutions  elsewhere  in  Iraq,  and  is  being 
reported  separately.  *  . 

b:_  .     TiiO  en.^irieerj^ng  in  tustry  training  post  has  remained  vacant  since  the 
expert  was  wibhi  rawn  by  his  Government  in  Lsceraber  .  197'3  ;     a  replacement '  is  being 
recruLtel,  but  ±n  the  meantime  temp^orary  assistance  in  this  field  hp.s  been  provided 
'by  the  expert  in  trade  testing  and  'certification.       With  the  expe^  services  and 
pr.y;;io"iJ.  :''i-Ldibies  then  aviilable  it  was  possible  to  commence  yie  first  series  of  . 
courses  ir:  hen.^:  fittiri.^^^,  machining,  welding,  electrical  and  au'tomotive  training 

on  1  Jur;t;  1  i?.!.  T^^'"^   ^'r^^-ont  arrival  of  the^  experts  in  electrfo"  power  and  in  air 

conditioning  will  enasbie  the   braining  oprogramme  to  be  further  reinforced  and 
expaniei..     It  will  be  nr.'tei   from  the  manning  table  that  the  textile  industry  po^ 
lias  '-^^efi    ieletei,-  as  no  assistance  in  this  field  is  now_rerijajj2^^  = 
resw.i  r.:^eso 


The   r<perb  team  is  drawn  from  five  member  States  and  provides,  a  broad 
r'ir\r/./ ^>:'^  kri  )wle  i^5e  and  experience  of  vocational .  training.       The  report  of  the  mid- 
t/er-n  review  of  the  project  in  April  1974  stated  that   the  team  was  professionally 
lualiflei   to  achievu.tho  objectives  of  the  project  and  sincerely  interested!  in 
■ioin.5  :\(>;     the  exports  were  working  well  under  the  able  leadership  of  the  Project 
'  iM'ir,  •i.'^e  r  ani   m.ariy  were    i'.d.r..-:  m^>re   than  bheir  normal  duties  demanded.  ReiatLon- 
,:i;hip.';  with  .y;vernment    lu  tri^ri  bies  were  (Mjnsidered   lo  be  exf.-ellent . 
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•  54i.     A  norainui  roil  of  natLoaai  staff  shown  on  the  organisation  chay-b  of  the 
VTC  in  Annex  VIII  is  contained  inAnnex  IX.       The  senior  staff  comprises'  the ' 
Director,  Assistatit  Director  an-i  oix  engineers;     five  of  the  enginee^i.s  -  in  charge 
of  the'  autotnotive,  fitting/machinery,  welding,   electrical  and  ref rigera:tlon/air- 
•^coniitioriin^j  training  Geotions/"-  are  oounterparbs  of  the  experbs  in  the^e  fields. 
'Wliile  the  engineers  are  re^-jponsible  for  conducting  related  instruction  in  trade 
technology  anl  Irawirig^^  they  are  handicapped  by  lack  of  beaching  and  industrial 
experience  aii  i  inbe:;3i^se  gaidanoe  by  the  experts  is  necessary.       Special  local 
courses  are  also  arranged  for  bheoi  according  to  need.  ,  ■  • 

55.     Eash  of  the  training  oectionG  of  the  YTO  is  manned  by  national 
insbruotorn,  the  number  /arying  from^one  for  ref rigeration/oir  conditioning  to 
five  for  autociotive  duties,   the  total  complement  amounting  to  thirty-three 
inst  ructori;,  who  are  responnibie  to  bhe  engineers  in  charge  of  their  sections  f  or  • 
conducting  instruction  in  pracbical  okilln.      'Here  again,   lack  of.  experience  has 
b^t^n  reflected  in  weakness  in  instructional  abiliby.       However,  much  improvement 
(v,;r/bir:'>.,'eV.  bu  be  exhibited  as  a  result  of  the  day-to-day  assistance  provided  by  the 
experb   bo-Kn,   .u:ippleniente..l  by.  local  part-time  courses  organised  under  project 
aujpice.i.       An  cxatTtple  of  such  an  instructor  training ' course  is  illustrated  by 
the  prograLime  in  Annex  X.       It  was  cotiducted  every  Saturday  for  eight  weeks  from 
17  Mar^'h   b-  v  l^vj  i':^75,  witi::  twenty-four  participants.       A  similar  course  in* 
[nebhol..^         ir^.: t r^c ti-.n  '  and  skill  upgrading  was  conducted  over  the  six-month  period 
ending  in  July  l')74. 

-56.     To  reinforce  ioc-ai^  staff  training  the  project  includes  provision  for  the 
av/a-Prl-  of  fellywships  of  three  or  six"  months'   overseas  study  for  eighj  training 
officer.^  of  the  CBVT' and  the  VTC  (in  addition  to  two  earmarked  for  rehabilitation 
ot'ficers)  an  1  for  two  VTC  instructors.      Details  are  given  in  the.  programme  in 
Afinex  XI.       Of  the  total  of  ten  fellow;;hipL>  thus  available  only  five  have  been 
awarjei,   largely  owitig  to  the  diffioiilty  in  releas.ing  staff  during  the  formative 
jtage  of  project  development;     in  vjtjw'of  this,  it  is  possible  "that  some  fellow- 
l\hip3  rr^ay  have  to  ,  be  postp.on^d  until  after  the. "planned  termin-ation  date  of  the 
ppvjecb,  a:i  mooted  by  the  triparbiue  review  mission.       In  any  case,  increased 
costs  have  de.i  the  ^loverr.ment  to  propose  an  ad  justment  to  the  programme,  whereby 
fellowships  Hos.  i  ar.  I  ,5  (eac^h  ox  three  tnonths)  will  be  combined  into  one  of  four 
months^'  duration,  Ilo...'^  (fcexuiles)  deleted  in  common  with  the  expert  post  in  the 
c/.i'^o  fielJ.  and  No.  5  irMjroa:;ei  from  three  to  four  raonths. 

Physical  Fac  iiibies 

• 

57.     As 'stated  In  paragraph  47,   construction  of  the  new  VTC  buildings 'at 
Wa'^iriy.'ih  wai;  ji)  lT  io  iently-  completed  to  enable  training  to  commence  in  five 
or-c'iipabional  skills  (Tn  1  June  1974.       The  Centre  is  we;.l  served  by  the  local 
Ba^'-hlad  public  transport  system  and  the  G-overnment  are  improving  the  internal 
roads- to' facilitate  the  circulation  of 'materials  and  personnel  within  the  area. 
There  is  ar.  a'lo  luate  supply  of  water  and  electric  power  (4OGKVA  three-ph^^e^^ajliL^ 
:iabir/fa^>  bf-ry  .-..i 'r.u:e    ii::posal.       In  general,  thebu^^c^^ 

atbra-.)bive  !.u,d  well  s!^d^o_^JirLJJi^^  range  of  temperature 

'  iMti^^-iiis^irtrtr--^^  to  satisfactorily  me'e  b  all  climatic  requirements, 

although -arrangements  have  been  made  for  heating  in  winter  and  cooling  in  summer. 
At  the  suggestion  of  the  Project  Manager,  false  ceilings-  have  been  provided  in 
the  workshops  and  otber  aiod if ications  made  to  the  welding  and  fitting  shops.' 

5>5.     The  Government  is  committed 'to  providing  the  bulk  of  the  training  equip- 
fr.f?nb,   irijl-uiing  the  machine  tools  for  the  Centre's  workshops,   training  aids  and  a 
pa:j;'.eiif5t;r  vehicle.,  for  all  xof  which   bhere  is  an  allocation  of  ID  (Iraq  dinars) 
1gV,000  (abf^ub  USS350,200)  \n  the  projecb  hhdget.       Procurement  of  the  items,, 
ex;ieTjt  training  aids,  was  organised  through  a  purchasing  mission  to  Beirut 
(Letanon)  by  the  As.;is*tant  Director-General  of  the  CBVT.       Items  to  the  value  of 
US^5U,^tll   'nave  been  pr.'vided  and  the  conpara bively  small  birlance  is  now  awaited. 
.  Training  aid:^   uj  the  value  of  1D5,00C  are  being  purcbia:;ed  separately  on  behalf  of 
bhe  Govertiment  by  th^  ILO  under  a  funds-in-trust  arrangemenb. 
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S         T^.^>  i.rr>joc>t  'il:)"  irif- J  u.ie i.i  UNDP  e  luiprnerit  all  ocation  o£ 

?  ,  'Dm  ;  r,,:Mj;t  .J^ri  i.;  iiittfiiei  t'.'  cover  the  provision  oT  iti:jt  ructiiouai 

rri-iteriJti'.Hii' vi^luMl  •!  I       ihmiurrv'i  t   the   iMr?.'iticn  ol  tlie  project.    •  Procureu.eut 
uri.ler  tihlj  heu-iii.^  .>r  tex  th.  u,k;.j,  <;iu.t>t:;,   riiiiir;  aiui  I'iim  pn.Jeetorj'  ir;  m  trio  hauU: 
oi'  the  ILO  and  deliveriej  to'  the  Centre  have  cf.iiunenooa  „ 


PrUl  iruinary  ^^>^u  roe  j 


>.0«i    i?\..iiov/in::  the  intr^;  lu.:  tion  c^i"  L-itM3ur  Jiitw  ilfu   i'jl  in  Jan'mry  l'j7i  and  the 
rreTt'io":  of  - the  CBV1\   the  Governinent  wl.hie  i   t(;  ^leveiop  vocr^'tional  training  on  a 
r  ation"''    iv-.i^.  on  rapiliy  ao  poooihie  in  orier  to  meet  ttIP  preorjing  neei  for 
-K:ilie  T'v^rV'er  ^.       Pen  iinr  completion  oi"  the  new.  YTC  at  Wa^:iriyah,  it  was  therefore 
l^o'--  ioi     a-.  'I  temporary  :ne:i,;i  i  re ,    to  utilijo  the  faciiities  exictin^-  in  the  Railway 
Trairan.K  Inotitute,    the  Eleotri.-'.J    3ocor.  lary  School  ono   the  Rehabilitation  Centre 
r  ent r-y-w  rVrer*  troioLo;;;.  . 

,  ]       Tr-ii' i'      1  rr^:Ta:;ir:ie.;  coniT.ri.vin,::  ten-month  accelerate  1   tx^ainin^  oouroe^^ 
r,,r  -lioiu    •'n    -^'e^erri  re.'i;:  te  r-:M  h.r  enpiuyment  were  accorain^ily  organicjea  in  the 

r-e,.         t-^t^ti-o.-  am   vlaci^i  in  un;tX',-:e         en.jineer.o  of  tiie  CiiVT.       In  tlie  ca-je  of 
tie  RiiV/rr/  Tni.'.in.:  In^t'itate  am    thcV  Slleo  trical  Seoonlary  Selpoi,  inrrtructoro 

\,  i:,y'M    .,vi/-.;o.:  v/e  t^j    :r-i\vn  I'r:!:;  tiie  jurrfionent  .itori":;,  witli  capacity  maxe  • 

'iv"ii  '  "i.  •  oy  'I 'J  f"!  i  ll.;-  ■!  .^;c.  ,;.:  .if.Li-'o.  3?f:e  (•  'ur:;e:;  ab  t ne -Re habilitation  Centre, 
h'^wover^  weru  ^:-o:^-tui  j'^/  Ihs  t  :-n:  t^>  r-.;  wfio  hai  ■  J  reaiy  t-een  appointea  to  :;tafr  the 
new  'f'2C    to}  vhr-  w  ul  i    tL-in.;l'er  there  when  it  wao  rea-iy  for  ou'jupation. 

<  j?he  .:*irjt  pr  .j:r:i::;::ie         /Ix   ten-nio.ntl:  oo^ur.ie.o  in  turning,   auto  enf^^lnea, 

it'V'  "     .■•iraertrv   o.-.^  c ^ u  : I ri-'ii  w.  j*;:  vru;  initlTtea  at  tlie  Railway 
.r  1  V;.'^/ /ctav.ary  J-'/"  with  or.  er;  I'olr^ieiot  nf  ninety  trainee^]. 

i:,  :;./7u::ii<er  i         ano   o  jecon  i  i..r(j,::ra[!i!ne  oomirienoe  I  at 
1  '7  ■■   -vit-;  140  jnrti-'^iparit.^..        FoilMwin,^^  thi:-:, 
:'  'i  OL''  tet:-;':'=:L"^-     :;uurje::  of  a  :jifnilar  natare 

Rencioili  to  tiun  Centre  ati  i  the  electrical  •.jejo..aary 


Tr-tinlo:;  I: 

t.no  l;.,;:.ittii 
;::;io  1  le  r  or  ./;Var:;::.e 
'•i  ■"I'lie  r.'.-e  1    a;  X'    J  ♦  r 


a       ie  uu' ; 


.otii.a  : 

-7  V        t  t! 


j:  it  raou  : 
;  -.vhl..-:. 


v.o  p:'Oi.i::aai:a'y 


aru  li.:te*i  i};  An^iex  KII,  a 


Vl:u'   I:..:t;.L  <ti- 


Zt'x  Via  ? 

"^7...  7.: 
J7.  :.7  ^ 
Jo. ...7^ 
i.  .0.7-^ 

TOTAL 


iC 
140 
^7 


oi'/T  wit? 


Kill  ^te.;  t:;  were  c^-nlaoted 


;  i,  ( .if  o-  uj  ii    •( , i J  r.;o  .":o t  i' am  ,    t  r;\- 1  e  /.k. 
a.  .;i.-.taii(;e  'a'-tou  ta-q-ert,;  on  i       rtif  icoteo  we  r'e  ■i.worie.i  tr> 


rr'oa  i;i.>o.:  -I  'i  '■e!'er;nr.y   t^'  mora  the 
CyiT.aa-;    ■  t   ln>j  VTC  ( VVaoirl.yah)  . 


•  ( 'Vti  rin,"*  in t  rin  - 1  i(  f;   j  : 


T'-o   ''ir.ab    f.riiol:ia  o  r  sar-acme  <      iMve  o:.ar.;eo    --  . 

^■•^r.^fj^     tir-"'--     w^aiifi^',    oatr.-ciocroniro  an  T  e  J.e>' trionJ  w.a'k   (wi  rilo:  and  wia.ixi<;';j 

;  •r^'7:^  'V  f,-:   :,..w  7'^:     ^  J    ^hjn.j   J  V/ 1   -nil    i      otiJJ    in  pr-n-re.io.  i-^r^-n 
.^vperien  oj  aalnu  1   in  -.-ur.o.  :  tin,:   the   n  re  J  ii:.ino  ry  opor.;eo,    it   wo.i   f^KUpi    ]-.o;Ltio  t.< 
r^eru-e   t^f    Ijheiuiei    r^eri^U    a'^   t  rvo.ijil:);:  -  ir.  whic  h  ac  ;e  I  e  rated  ir.c  t  h(^-;i ore 
^mpi^'yer-1  I'r--?:    ton  ::i*.nth.:   I"  .ilx  ci'-ntrn;  aj.a  ,  00  ir.creane   tiio   pJonned  ootp-it-oi' 


.;r a.  t  u  a  t   . : ,   wn  1 1  e  [aoo  tin 


Lf.o    ).NO.ipo,ti^.iial    okill  ot'uilarin  re-jairel   of  o:.ti'y-workers 


,^2 


^J'lr  if;  lu.'.tr:/..       The  iiae  of  the  raeiiitieG  of  the  VTO  waa  maxirrdseJ  by  conducting 
'vj)rr:tinLii,-5  in  ;;u].:ir-i Lu  -.iiii"  b Irom  Y.'jO  a..fii.   to  12.  JO  p.m.  ana  1  jj.m.  to 

i'  i'.tn.  .laiiy  -  »j-<. "  iLtj  t'Lii,;  for-  nine  by  traiiieetj. 

..   ou.     In  oraer  bo  ir.oreaoe  output  furbher,   bl-te  faciiibiea  available  in  t[ie 
arte-rr;oonG  at  the  avijacent  Rehabilitation  Centre  are  ubilioe'l  to  conduct  parallel 
^•our:,;e-'.  in  :;ar::e  five  occupabionai  r.kill.-^,  wibh  an  enrolment  of  fifty-oix  able- 

bijilij:  entry-w.i-k-Ji-  tt-ai/iOu.j.       In  alrition,   one  -oourje   in  tailori]ig  Ig  being 
oon.lur!tei  ::.=..r  twenby  trainee.;.       T[io::e  aebivitiej  are  oUppletfiGi;tary  to  the  normal 
-pror:ra-i::itj  -.f  the  Ccr.Lre,  wr,i(jr:  1::  primarily  ooncurne.i  with  vocational  training  of 
bhie  Jijabie-u 

T^.e   tr-iiViinj  material  for  the  variou:j  coui'iteo  wan  prepared  in  Eri/^lirjh 
"by  br.e;  expert  te/^.^';  an.i    iilwu^.-e  :  with  the  VTC  Litaii  engineers  and  ins bruc torrj 
ccncer.-ie.i  hel'  .ro  r;ein^:  tran:;]  ?i  bed  into  Arabic  ana  taken  inbo  use  by  them. 


Ei\rol::AJt:l  Trainee. 


Trniiiee.-;  c-ti   bne  (.••''irce:.;  irienbiiynei  abuve  are  eliaxJTTea  rrom.  ap^itl icari^ for 
w.'fK   r"f.':i  .-/.^j      I  nt  er::pi:;ynie.nt   hurtaaux,   nnx  pprjoeGGirit^  Inadeiuabe  or  no  job  Gkilis. 
In  Lhe  'rinir.   tncy  -u'c   i.n  the         bb   :)0-yearj^e  group,  wibh  po Glibly  only  :;i:<  years 
o:"  ;-ef:-jr':i   tj      ntion  -  ait h^ ugh  .<:ome  may  have  completea  eight  or  nine  years 
uch.o.ylin.  .       IJni"urbun-ite]y,    the  gi'a^tuabeij  of  the  iniurvbrial  ^:eoonaary  schooiG^are 
j'eiucLai»b   l-.'ify*ji.t  ur::j  I .  yrr.ent  at  a  level  uelow  aGGijbant   techniciaii.  Each 
brainee.  1,;  r.'ti.j       br-iiniri;:  ::bl;e/.a  of  i'±l:\  per  aay  ana    bhere  in  no  official 

r-rrv  i.;ic-n  ::;ade   r'^r  h'.;bGl  ao;a/::ir':'vaatiuri. 

c 

T     *ir,f;i.3C  v;ibh   bhieir'  inbegrntiori  into  the  ccjcriinunity ,   arra.ngementr;  were 
r.i-iio         an  expe ri::ie a tni   n'.i/;ij  t:..  a'n;ept  eight  aisable  i  person::  frorn  tne  rehaDilita 
ti'n-  -  rg.tni.:ali-.n:  f^.r  trninin,:         bhe  VIO  oourGeo  alongjiie  ablG-bu.lieit  enbranb:;.  . 
Clele.-li  n  :'       a  i:::i.n:.i:  Jr"\va/.  '  ::ri  le  niber  a  jpecial  examir:ation  to  enGUi-e  that  the 
tjxter.t    . L:tji:'   :ina£,'iiity  v/ac;  nnt  .  Jikeiy  to  preverit   biien;  I'i'o rr.  oa  bi nf  a^j  torily 
i    I  in . ;^   t  r' i i i ! i,- . 

Anr;  :'0n  ti  rO.;r;iv. 

'/C.      iln^j  r'o    in  ni  ]ivj.>jnl   n     fn/'::;nJ    n}  prentlv;e  ni.ip  ncherae  available  for 
■^■:'tt.nti  rr-.l    nkiil    trnlnln.:;   l:.  Irni;       lb  i,.:  propr^ned   or-  intr^v;uoe  a  nabionai 
■  -i^r.-.A^   1:.  '  a^■n^;,   t  il,  'n.  vltn.v  nT  tnu  ufgu/ib  ;;eoj    b<-;   .nbinfy   bile  ra]'ialy 

:  ;^.":.n::i      :'   !. ; ,  :  a  n  ^.  r^       ■  1'  /jn  b  r'y-v/' r'iCe  r.:,    the    h.veriiiaent  hnn  decided  bo 

:  ju;a,  f": '.c   :*lr.;^  ■   :   ij'iviiiMg  nrioi-t  inten..;ive  ^-ui'ncn         l)';.ni  •  'innti  tu  bic  nal 
^r::Lr.l;..-  -in  tnu  ilnun    •  :*  tn'*ne  r.-w  being  'n>n;  icbei   nb   bhu  VTC.       Tlie  real' be  r ,  ib 
1/  I      ;uVui.j    :  ir'tr:er  f  r';gr'n:::i::e ■^1*  n;f  luj  nr'   bt^nirri.ng    ienig.neM    bo  apgi'u  ie 

t'.'j   n.-:iii  .;         e:;:|  1   y^^  ;  w-r'rzei':-   bo  n^nbininiiy  ne  be  r'rriined   j  cvuln.  .  • 

Plaijerr.tjn     m  i  •  i"'  'll  ■  >-.v-d*i, 


7i«     T-j  ■  r.'- L- -n  i   Ro:    rl  Ti.  .   J    rn:   the  p-rnjecb,    r'eL'orro:    b'/  in  ] -j  rngrjuph  (•  above, 
in  <  1  -n      ;        ''j:.'jr"sl    nn   rt-n-<j    ,1'  v/ot'ker.;  ab  ail  leveln         n»:iil.       A.^  a  re.niiib  of 
Lr;e  - ■   '.ntj  }no n  t    nj'.'.nn^   Ly   i  ninnbr-y,    bf.c  rrinjority  oi'  graiunl,en  of  the  Ciirripietel  ^ 
p re i i r:, i t . ^  r^y    n  a r ;;0 re  i rr:rT: e ■  i  i ■  1 1 e  1  y  - f fe  re-i  cm] '1  f >y me n t  in  ], 1 1 ij  1  i u   3e c  fc o r  e n t n h  1  i :d n 
rr.e  n  t  n .  '     T  -  -j   r :  e  e  ;   1"  •  n- 1  a  n  t  o   fo  i,  1  n  w-  u  ]^  ban  not  y  e  b  been  f  e  1  b  ;     t  he  f  i  r  3 1  c  o  u  r  s 

if.  ti,e  j,ew  regu]  :r  pr  .gramme  at  tiie  VTC  are  nbill  in  progrecn  and  follow-up 
ije'i.ju  i*en  "v/1 1 1  hu    n^nniierei  nfber   bhe  nutj'ut  iinn  beer;  ab:'md)ea   iti  bo  indust  ry  anil 
-It,  (:\"Ll,  ril  L  n  •  T   tnu   naibahiiity  of  tneii'  brniniiig  con  be  ifride. 

(nd'i-'i.  ni     in  1   rgt.ii.'-   Koin.  ti.-gi:. 

V.'o      .'i'  .v:  -n,  i   >yt-r'iLnl    ro  la  b  i    u:hi  j  ^n  nnve  been  main  bnif:ea   t)ctwee]i  the  inber'- 
natl'  nai  expt-r-t   benr:.       i    bhe  nnbiorinJ   nbald'  of   bhe  VTC.       The/'o  ir,  alno  I'ull 
.<]  i  -r^  *n:0   tr-jo    L  1:        gnni-  g  .  vo  r*;      f :  b  nLr-Jon.       Tr  o  Mm  inter'  .  d'  .{/M-iii:-  nn  i 

^'niai  Aid'nir.i  mi    tho  t.o'ii   of   ttio    bx'ijiartibe  Irioard  of  Aduiinin.bx'nbion  ol!  the 
Wr.rker.'j'  Entail  i  n.nner.t   (who  in  al30  tiie  Fren.idenb  of   bhe  Geiieral  Federation  of 
Trade  IJv  iw:.n*  if;  Irai)    taicc  a  keen  pernonal  interenb  in  the  aeveiopinen b  ol  tlie 
•Jon t re,  vvhi-'j.  t;. '.-y  h  ivo  vinite  l  nevoral   timen.       Progrenn  in  rcporbed  in,  periodic 
rep»rtn  nn  t.;:i  i.  t  t»j  1    b      the  B.^ari. 
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7^..     Public  relations  have  been  fostered  by  newspaper,  radio'and  tielevisipn 
featureo  rovoriur,  important  occasions  involving  government  and  other  dignitaries; 
these  have  inoluded  the  VTC  ceremony,  initiation  of  courses  and  presentation  of" 
certificates.      -Announce caeiits  of  course  vacancies  have  also  been  made  Ih.  the  press 
and  circulated  in  government  ministries  and  departments. 


 "i 
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rv.     CO.^ICLU.SIQNS  Al^'D  RECOM?/LB|}DATIONS 


Coriclaslonj  . 
'  CrQ nernl  '  ' 

74  o     Ttie  pi?i:i}:ej  :ictivitiea  oL'  trie  current  pha^e  oi'  the  project  relating  to 
tl'e   ieyuiopfncri  t  ol'  oc^n-i];M  b  in-'i  1     fcunarj  r<U5,   trade  teotc  aa;-i  cortif  ieatlon,  aaJ  to 
the  .  Traiiiirirj;  Ccatr'e  iV  r  A.iiiit.;  afc  7/ti::ix'iyah  [lave  prove-:!  to'  he  well  conceived. 
Thene  coapierneritai^y  ac  Livi  t  ioiL;  are  :;upportea  by  a  :;ound  iruti  tutional  structure 
ana  baclced  by  iev^i ::ia tion  uiiiej:'  the  Jji^jou.r  Law.       The  pro,ject  i^e source :j  are 
r;;;enerally  aae>juatc,  aikl:iou^h  -        r:ii,^ht  be,  expected  in  a  developir:g  country 
the  !.afcion.*il  ;;fcai':'  .;urfer  from  lack:  of  experience;     v/hen  operations  are  .completed 
in  Cct'iber'  i\?7'.'   tr.ey  will  h.ave  male  a  Gigriificanb  contribuj^ion  to  the  ecj-ijubli :;h- 
ment    ;f  the-  t/i t  L-.-'aal  Yf.'<'a L  Lun'il    traiiiin;;;  pi*ogramme   ie-Gi?^nei  to  increacje  th^ 
:3killc  I  v/« >r'r:  f : ;  f'ce  in  Ira  i.  -      \  \ 

b?v-.'ii]r  a  Lii)!:al  Stanaara^,   Tra  ie  lucitj  and  Certification^- 

\  Y'>.     i-'r liiay  1  '7  "> ,  -wFien  the  ux-pert  iti  thio  field  arrived,  conrjiderable 
pr':';_^i.:e r  a.;.  fteca  ::ia  ic  ir.  dcvclor^^int;  a  aeriej  of  occupational   .^taruiardij  in 
cwn;;u'irLa  t  i    :<  .viih   L naii.;  try.       To  aate,    twenty- two  3tan<iardG  have  been  prepared 
v/ith  a/^;;-  •  1 ':  t^- .i   .;yllari  an:   .^ther  trairiin/];  material,   wMcli  v/ill   nerve         a  basio 
ff.r  fittiit'c   trai:.!:.:;  i.  r*- ■,;r"i.::,::ier: .       The   I'er-ertt  arrival  o  1.'  twi.'  more  i^kill  trairiing 
expert.:  h*i.:  orabiei    tne    ic  vc  1  jr^men  t  v^f  aiiiitional  otandarir,   to  commence,  although 
work  in  the  :;e'.'ti\)r:  re  ifanrible  ij  j)re.;ently  hampere<i  by  a  shortage  of  cou'nter- 
part  Gtaf •  ' 

t 

76.  ^  ?ef  re   i.ei:.:^  f  -i'f'iaily  aio^.tci,   it  i.;,  neceaaary  that  tlie  otan-lards  GF^ouid 
receive   t.se  ■inr  ''/'il  wf   tae   ti'ipai'tite  nriti(jnal  Stan^Uird?  Board  which  the 

Lr;  ve  rr.mer.  t  a;:r\-e  i  in  1  j7  :j  jn.iuli  be  f'"^i'mel.  It  Ig  a  matter  for  some  concerr;  that 
thi;.;  B  ar:   1.;  yet  i' ut;c  ti  .aiai ,    lue  t'.'  reported    lelay  in  receivin£;  member:jhip 

t;;  ti  ,  n.: .       X  n^^:-  ver',    ti.e  v/j^'i:  oi'  "C::e  af  i'iliate  i   traie  corimittoeG  has  been  In 

atjeyar. 'O  .w:,  *e  Mn:  -r.  1  '74,   f'e'niirjj  '.^    leciGiori  on  tlie  paymerit  of  ari  attendance 
all'jwan  :e   I:    ti.e  r^tii*..^    r*. : . 

77.  La  L a  r;  Xuw  rf^**- ;   1    :     ■ : '   1  *'JC   re  j  iaI  re e a c  n  app  1  i c ^»  n t  : ;e e  Ki ! ur^  wo  r k   t \i r o Uf^h 
f:_,ui;H'ir-yr:;e- '  t  i  j  ft.^^aa   t  '.t,e   r  .'t'-^ra'oa   l<>   the-   JBYT  r^v  teGtiric^  at  a  training  centre 

■'I'  ..'jlo'tei   e L7    [  1 en  t  ifi  riruM'  tij  a.;certain  hi  j  '  j  tai:  iar<J   f)!  occupatiorial  Gkill 
:r    tr.at  it  *r.ay  oe    cer:  ■  > :' 1  e  i ,   v;itl[  otr;er'   ietail.',',    ori  iiij  w^r'k  x^^^'^^^it.  Project 
a^jtivltieG  la  t?;i.;  ai'ea  r/i/e   r'e.:i.iltei  in  t  he»- pr(.idac  tion   jf  compreherir.ive  irn'^.truo- 
tiot:.;  cver'in:^  c:.e  prone  lare    t..;;  be  'iiupte  i;     thi;;  war.  i*i;llowed /by  a  cf)ur:;e  on  itG 
ap;  i  i  .''1 1  i"ii  f  *  r   Cne  c  aim  te  rpa  i*t   ntaff  ii:V"lvel.       Durih;;  the  ei/jht-month  pei'ic;a  " 
nf>   t  '     I  Aa.jn.-.t   i  „'74       tat'il   ra'       174   jojj^oeke  i'G  ha  1   heer;  refeia-ei  for  te:;tin/;, 
ir;ii'"atin;  m;.  appr-'  xi'.-.ato  dt.d hPLhi';  <)['  tUt^  r:iO!ittily  rate  i^or  the  proviouG  yearo 

7'"'..     Ag   re.:ari.:  te^'r:li^lal   teGtin^,    tne   joint  project   Gtaff  asGisted  iri 
fa  rir  I.-;:   j.ie.iLL   n   r'jper\;,   ■ .  r>n  itic  tin^r  examinaticrViG  and   e  v.aJ  ua  tin.-;;  the   r6a;ialtG  of 
tr*',^  preiirriirjar'y     ; .  L  ry-v/ a»>0  f  ;:niirG,eG  pruvided  at   the  Railway  In:;titute,  -tne 
Electri>'aj.  Tecbnicii  3c  h'  .i   /un]   the  Wa::i  riyrdi  Rehabilitation  Centre. 

The  Tr-ainir.;:  Cerrtre  for  AtultG  (WaGiriyah) 

7  '  •         n  ;  i  f  1 , '  :j  o  rr^  1  e  t  i  ^)  n  o  f  t  he  b  ii  '1 1  d  i  n^;  s  for  the  i  1 0  w  a  Hot  V  o  c  a  t  i  o  na  1  T  ra  i  n- 
i.n;':  ''e.ntro'   f*  r'  AiuitG  (7TC)   at  Wauiriyati,   preliminary  teii-month  courGeG  of  a 

J  1  r  nitaf?*   t'   th-GC  j:-larine{  for  the  VTC  were  provided  between  1972  and  107"-^ 
in  ra.tiiiuioG       h.;    tempt  rai'iiy    r/ailable  at  the  Railway  Training  Institute,  th.e 
He  nai.'ili  tj^  ti'^n  CKu.lra  an  i   the  Electrical  SobiC>ol.       A  total  of  37^.)  ti'aiueeG  w(  re 
ear. -He  i   ^a  th^v-.e  cairGoa;,   which  in  the  caa^e  of  the  Rehabilitation  Centre  were 
coniuctei  with  inG  t  r'uc  t.>  r'G  appoir:te  i  in  atvarice  for  the  new  VTC.       Wiile  Kielpin^j 
to  meet   the  ppcggI:.-!  nee  i   tar  t  rnifitid  e  n  t  ry-Wf  •  rkc' rn ,   thieae  pr'eliminary  conrneG 
iIg     ir  viie-i  exterie'a.'e  -.'yt.ic^:  |>r       1   !.i.:ci*ui  in  j-repni'lnfj .  t       r'e^';alar  co'niG.e 
programme  t:    be  at.jertaker.  later  at   the  VTC. 
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■0,'-    T:-.L:.i it  Use  7TC  was  inuugurated  on:  1  June  1974  with  a  prograinme  'of 
:'ive  .-.ix-::!-  !  Lr,    i- •     1   i.-i Lu  i   b.r.'tiriing  course s  for  entry-workers  in  the  more  common 
Eieoliurticr-ii  -if.  i     i •  L -ir-'Oii^utio/u;.       The  buildings  are  well  constructed  and 
the  eiuiprjer;t,    t^o  hiilrz  -i"  y/rii^ch  wa:;  purchuGed  by  the  Government,   is  practically 
all   teliverei.       To  inaxiirdne  the  use  of  the  expensive  facilities,   training. is 

Itic; te  I  i:;  uv/  ;  .;hifcc:  per   lay,   eujh  with  an  enrolcien.t  of  ri^inety  traine^So  In 
'ii-icl         rirty-  -ix  -ibio-^    iioi  j^viiuee^.:  are  enrolled  on  parallel  courses,  using. 
ir..;Cra;;  ti.r.-:..    riL-i'lty  •iVMiia{)ie  i:.  bhe  arteruG0U3  at  t  he  He  habilitatiori  Centre 
■  wr.ertj        --ui'.-.^r   L r  o.vt.':.Cy   t  ril   rit.^:  brainees  i--;  also  being  conducted.      ^  ^ 

Ir-r.; ,*;o.;  -ti'c  f.'iaLi.iv'    irav/r.  I'r.rrt  the  20  to  30-year  age  group  with  little 
..-ejieral  e  auati  n,   v;::.   :ir'e  rt^ajtered  for  work  with  the  employment  bureaux. 
Uir:  ^rlii:-iX,tlj  J   .;:-:iu=itc-   .1'   :he  i:..tu:;trial  secondary  schools  are  reluctant  to 
'■'oT.'rvd   I. -.t  i  ui:  -^l.'.tere/ttj  i  i:    eir.ploycient  below  asslstr.nt  technician  level.  No 
r':;..-.Ci^:  iit,i--:i  i.:  t  r-iViiuTror  trainees,   but  a    itipend  of  250  fils  per  day 

i.:   T  t  1  :  .  '      .  -^^ 

tt.c    lOvei-r  :.>j:i^t  (i*  trie  VIC  haj  been  grtja'^tly.  assisted  by  the  support. 

n 

v/*;  i  .    I  .  J' ^  ^  '^"i       1  .        -t'riO  1  ii'.^c  ]  r<;.^r"x:iiUi(ti;  yi.   ouui'^u^j^-'Lui  jjx  uuccu  xntf,  plan 
W  il  ir/..':t^;r-.  :c  :    I;  i:..:titube  :"^:e  a. -ii  re  j  to  follow  up  the  progress  of  the  graduates 

'n-.-  ^r^ei  ii.tc^  injustry.       Judging  from  experience  in  placing 
J  ::::if;ary  t-u  r-.e:.;,'  they  will   have  rio    liffieulty  in  ixecuring 
!  t»j   ?/iti.    ti.uLr'  ::iciii.'..  '  ■  j 
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tt.c    lOvei-r  :.>j:i^t  (f  trie  VIC  has  been  gr^a'^tly.  assisted  by  the  support. 
jr.lo'L  ..luriti.M.;  by  officials  of  •■the/MiniHU^tB'i;  of  Lal^our  and  Social 
L'  t;' V/ .r'-:o;\;^  E.;tabli.;n;aent  u\ii.,.^^lif  .^^^4Ty  qtKl/±t'3  activities  have  been 
.  I .       I?::e  fii'.^t  ]r'<;.^ra:rinie;'lD*f  o^OLfrr^e  s\.'is  pi'oceeding  according  to  pla 


^'r'i.  l  i  J  be . 


Rec  '::::.e:.4ati.^:...; 

 -  * 

.'^-e  "i-e.-.j  ■t■^iovtJ;         late  ir^  developing  the  af orea:ientionea  projeet 

■!  •t-lviti-.:  .-:  v-j;-.  •  ^a;^.;e   :<  r  -.^^i;..;!  lerai^le  satisfaction.       Certain  aspects  require 
■it  oC-.t  L^r/,       v;-:V'j.r,  'ff'C  f  ilowin.^:  recoramen^tations  for  action  concerning  them 

■1  r>j  .1  tr::.i  t  t,o  .    L:".   tv'j  rt.-iie:'  tr.ib   their  adoption  will  help  to  improve  the  effective- 
.  :.^j^.-  'i:^r K::..;.,r^   r.-e  viat-iilty  oT   t;he  natioital  vocational  training  programme  being 
^; ::  b*tt>i  i.^he  ;    1 « Ir*:}  . 

^■;c,xr-j.ti  -rial  3ca:ijui'i.:;,   3?ra.te  TeL>tG 

■ir.  :    Jc  rti  f  i:rit  1      '  '  . 


:ti.:/jl  .:ftr£       J oti     a.;,;ociate  I   training  material  prepared  so 
-.viii   ..'jrv'j  a.;       t-i.iL.;  Tor   j-irrerit  atTi  future  proo^ramme.3  of  training  in  the 
I't  artil^  A '-ir  .■;■:]  ii.-  tr-.t   tvey  :;over.       Iri  view  of  tiie  exparuiion  of  training  in  the 
^■^\-\cf  -u.^  .:i::.it-j:    uir.e    tvaiJabie  bei.'oi:e  projci-t  assi^itance   terminates,  it  Is 

••V  •  t.'.ib   I'.rbr.'jr  .;Lati:ari.;  ;:(:verir.;;  bhe  occupational  skills  in  greatest 

. ; .  ;  TT  ~ -  ■\ \         ■  J  :  o-Mi'-ition  '.vitr;  the  oxpci't  team. 

lb         .    t  '^-  \^       \    Lf/it  ::.uoh  .ha.;  been,  dune   to  itistitute  a  procedure  for 
t>;  .-t, /■  '  I.  li  of  j (> l^>--*^' ^ ke r -  registered  with  the  employment 

'...v  : : "  T '  s : ,  /  J . '  J :  ■  t     :ri:t.'  by   theCBVT.       In  orier  to  facilitate  the  mobility. 

•  ■lVi.,  :   .V  '-vo-.''        :    u     ;'iat.iu  ir^iustry  to  engage  erapioyees  at  appropriate  levels 
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1      vii-;  a    ■',::.]  :'er^e^i.■.J.ve   nabic^nai   trade   be-.ting  and  ce rtif icat i on 
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•  }er;r  f.t*^  1/,    fc'-^O'  v;li  i       fc  .io  afcfcriefcea   fco   fcae  wor'K"  wi  fchoa  fc  .'r  i  e  jua  fce  fiaaaci'il 
ro'var?.       i?-.    fci/ir  a  .  1,    ifc.  la   re .jamir.ei.arM   th.afc   fc.he   ^Ji^ve ranetrfc  r.hc^ulU  inifciafce  aa 
e?<arri 'arit  L.        :.'  la^erifclvsa;  v;hich  ^a.U  i  ijij  alTerei    In   Ir^ili^lui^  sfcaiT,-  bearia^^  ia' 
:ri.La  1   fcr.eir*  i::a'"  rfc-^a'.fc      al  fcipl  le  r*  'j'.l'Q'.h  -a   fcl^e    ievti,I^'prne!.t  of  -intujti-y.       An  a  aa-^j'fc- 

 iiiriL..  uxp.u-ll4i.ufc.,-  LX-  -  ir p-g.-r-t-.ui-' -; ^  r r t^i-a4-  fci;Ji,  fc  -4u.>ai.;.ivLe.ra.fc.iua  ba  ^ivcu  to  .fciic  a.* 

^  '  ^aiip-  r'ar-y  .'-'np  i ''y-iea  fc"        a'X  pa.fc  r  i  at* ;   afcuff  t»  Kpe  rieaoer:  ia  v  i.aafclorial  fcr<aiain^o 
'"e-.'i-ai  fcmerlfc  ih- laJia  aa  i  .K;j;yp fc  haa  alreu-fiy  been  nagi^eijfced. 
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EXTRACTS  i?ROM  PROJifGI  WOHK  PLAJT 

.(-■Al     CGOUPAIIGirAL.  SIAI.DARJG.   TRAJE  TESTS  AIID 
JERTIFI-JATIC:i  PROGRAJ<&lBS  . 

u.^t-ibiijr.  -j  ^<yllKlll■■Ai:x±  i^tuuiardzy  traue   r,e^t3  aril   training  regiiiations , 

s 

(i)       iV'Vi  li:..-'    :  ivi.;  ry  -jl.;  ;1 .:  t-xK  ..'o  i:.  tr.o  jettin^^^  up  :in  ?  organisafc  Lori  of  the 
oVrrei.o' ^-.r.-:  01*  t,:.u  tea  r.:iijux   t^vue  :.*,ur:;mit  tee  a  '.ieuling  with  the  induing 

(■'l)      :r-i:.'t  .t-Mi'iti^  :.mI     tuL  uj.  c": (about  rorfcy)   for  the  basic  nietai, 

/•lu*  tri:;Ml    u/i   ;/:..  .  r.v  i'r:i:i.:  fcrLtie::  employed  in  engineering  industries- 

>er.-3ral  -;ei'7i'J0j,   y/ACii  ai;  machinery  fitters^,  xotor  vehicle  - 
::;e.^.ai.i-j;;,  u.a-:ii:ie- ji  :.pt;  I'aturc,  ele^jtricai  fitter:;  ani  wireiien, 

/\cr./ .;::uot-rr:etai  wLr.ke r.j ,    cabinetmaker:',  am  relate.!  woo  iworkers, 

I  ^  ^ 

(ill)     :  :-'jr -tr-at  L.  re  luire  i  re^juiacionj  in  order  to  iel'ine   the  procedures 

"  ([cr  •.  1  Lti..;..;     :.'  a  vr^:.->.vion,   GOi::positiqn  of  exaininatioTi  ccrntnittees, 

-.tt  I-!.         a;it:..o  ri  t;y ,    iate-;  of  tj)\e  teiits  or  examinations,  ebCo), 
..     ,]  :         :*  ;xj.  r.ve  ;    TuT'  tr.e  or,';ari;:.ation  of   cra-io  tests, 
.  L:.  ...  ■  '^^   r^jiaU-j:   r  r  , .jratnr.e  '  o  1"  oertilicat  Ion  for  the  various  levels 

;i- to  I  o:':'ioiaily . 

Y-,.;)  I   : :  t -.i 1  T  L  ^ '  ^ ;  i' ^  ^  r  t  Ta  1  o  s  i'^i^late  1   to  more  spe  oialisei  ,  Indus  trie  s , 
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t-j:a: :  o   Li.  las  ury  ;  ( 
~     jio'trlrJ    ro.vor  1:^  ;  .uit  ry ;  ^  .  - 

t:.or-  L:.ixstries,    so;:.  -IS  tso  prir:Cirig  ani   fjoi  processing  industries. 

— s-'a-iti-.      :    ro.-i^oti  as  lur  app  ron  tioe  sr;ip ,   as  well  as  Tor  acoeiejrate  i 
{'r^^A  ^Ar        r     t'.-ir  S';:  e'..os;     inola^ing  aprrentioesnip  ooi. tract,  txiil  other 
f         tit  ..i.o.u  1  b^  ^'.voi;  .  the  tr'ait^ees  ar;  i   the  authority  deal- 
-^wU:. '  Lrii:^i:  ^5,.  aoocriing  to  ^bbo  Lauoiir  liav;  uc.   L5i  provisions. 
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; .  J    u  r .0  ]  \y  :  o  O  t  1 : .  i  t . ;  P  r .a. -.e  I ; 
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(  i  v)      -r-zf-rnisatl  a.   •  :*  st'^ro.*;;  ^     '  . 
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Prlr  -i?,-,    .1  :r,li  .-ir." 
t  ■    •      yyir,  ,     ''-r.  il 
1'        :  ir  ilt 


ERIC 


Is': 


BXPJgR^  MAlltllNG  TABM: 
Pi  a:/ 


Joined 


/ 


.1  . 


■>   %      V  ~, 


G.  Ah;iui!>\lr  (-ItiJ.) 
^JV^-^rah  (UK) 

■-.     ,  ■  1    ;  ^^^^ 

A «  S]  i  ri  r  1 '       (  £  :y  ^ ) 

^  '  A.  Kr-ivt  .      (Up3R)  ^ 
J     A-  ^  Vjx^    'ii  c  '(x  uv) 

j  *  I'    .  w:,  (  >iK  •  ) 

\^ ;  ■  ,   ' ' 

A  ^       I  *  *  rv  :    (  v:iri'-;-.i,:) 


 i;iT772  " 

(to-  31.12.73) 
1.11.75  , 

.12. .1.74  ... 


2  ■  • 

•I.1I..72 
(ti;  ji.i2.75) 

.1 'J.  5.75  . 


■'1,1.73^*1 
(t,-i  >i.i.?.73)- 


i  •  7  •  /  4  ^ 


i.u.75 

i  .7.7-« ' 


^^5feV^'  -.^A'  '  -■  .    -v-  /;./■fa^'v»>; 


r /  .-/••' Wi,:'-.  ■■'    ;  •-'■"v:'^.^N''''•:w■?.■•' 

>,j^4'^ '  .  ••  -iv^^  ^'Mi  ■.  - 


i  ■ 


■I' 


i  ■ 
I"  ■ 


LIST  OF  TmmYr4w  OCCUPATIOML  SThl 

r^)AIlD3  PJSJSPARSD 

\  1 

•5 .  Mac  h  i  r  ii  .il  1  i  e  . ,. 
"4.     .bU  o  J  crii?i:ir.. 

'3  •     A- A  I . ;  r?i  •:  11  v  0  ::.e  ( •  hu  ♦ ;  i 


I 


11.  BiM.;K-:.-'r.ili.. 


/ 

7- 


Wi  :v'::-ir.. 


:*y.^        -^J  - 


(.-o:.er-.l) 


•A 


ERIC 


UlzmUCTlOllS'  oil  ^TRkDB  TESTIS  OF  JoB  SKByCERS 


v^'Jio  .  r  Ir.u  I  r(.  vi.:  L' ^i;.;  ::ri  i*j  in   Lhu  J  uboar  law  rejuraiug  the  policy  oj*  ftmploy- 
rnef:t  i.;  "t.  t:-iiii     r  '^u.Vb  upj.  j.  i.j:irifc:;   lu   fciie  L-entro.;  01   the^  Labour  JUatabli -jhrnent;  or 
tl:roui.;;ri  trUtc.  ir.    vrt-jr         ue'i;r;  tno   1  ort  rue  r.^cj^)  i'  the  prole  aruon  or  to  fix  the 
Gtar-i.^^'  i  <'l  exvo  rit;.':  JO         t:io  vv  I'icoi'j  hi.:  tech.ni^j'.il  -in  i  profc-^niorial  'iaalifica- 
tiof.:;,   ui:  i  t'r;  rojor-i  it  11  Ki.-  woi'i:  permit". 

A  - .      lit-.-;,  y ,    tf      .j:  p  ,-»-:-o t.  l  varif  i.:  occux -i lioruj  'ip^proach  bhe  employment 
%b'aro't.i>:   :'  r  'jri.r  l .  ,>'-.oM  t  i..  '<j  ar;  1  t^e  em]'l  yr-elit  bureaux  have  to  te.^.t  such 

apiU i.; a?  t  ■/;).,; b     eokerj         ,a  icr'         fix    fcl'.oii"  utanaarvi        experience  and  their 
jrcn^^ie.'.  jy        .-^r:!  o  -rj  ..;h:iil  Ik   t.';o     j .jiipatiofi. 

A.:  tf.t.*        J.  r,;^'/:     t     :.':"loor  :    'UinK  t   tent  thes%  J^^^-  r.eekerr;  iu.  all  types  of 
a  0 1  r..;,    u:.-..  y  m       ^  i  r'o 'j  trj.i         the  Central  bureau  VjT  Vocatio::al  Tral:iing  for 
'  fcer.  Cir..;  a?;;  . T'l  :  i iric'  'JP7I!     rVaiiijOi;;  the   be   ting        these  pernonf;  either  in 
tf.Q  .-'  i i      i  i    w.'-.i/i?,*  i:..li^utc.,  -  r  L-hj^  ,:^jinQ  iniu^try  ir;  c^ae   facilitie;;  for 
tejtii:  ^         :'i  ii -I'ui         ar-j  ].';t  available  in  tile  vocational   brainirig  irij^ti- 

b'ifco.',.  I- 

>^ 

Te,;t,j  '  .*o    jarr'Lo  ;    -at        a  L  toe  consistinf^  ol'  three  fnemiiei'c  arj  followii:  - 

(.)     A::  -  ,  ■ 

(:.)     A  .  }  e  ' : 'fl  I      1    u^j  -.-.IjIo^  ■■  r  ti"L.e  o:':].ert. 

(    )      A  'O.v      u  i  V^j . 

Z^:  '\j   It.fj  *i  :.b-i   ,vr:.tj:.t  :.ti:  ;  wir/j   :'iX  iti-M.    :!  the   ,icc)  . "looker    UJj.eri;.-  up '^t;  ui:0 
^y..:^lt,  to.  t,    :.  t  ra.'  t^  >  rr-pt^rij. 


Tr^je  iure  ar.  i  In  jt  r^rjtlon:; 
 ~~    ~ 

-.vL:..'  :  "    -ij.oro   I,:  iaii  '4 -.WM  I'-"  X'  t\:L'   te.-tiin;  an  i       a  1  ,i^;n 


(i) 


.1;;  tojiiriicAl    jual  i  fi -a  t  x  on:: ,   ti'ainin.j;  an  i  experience.- 


(,:;)     A  .  "o  I'l-ii.*.  :.y    ;  JO .;  t  Loi  li^:,    t,i.e  exact  nature  of  hi occnp-ation  ;     for  exacr.plej 
if  'O   .:ay.:  t>i   1.;  a::  eiec  U'iciar.,   I'i:.  :  uut  v;ne  the  r'  htj        a  general  electrl- 
riao,   liner:.aL     r  ',virerr.a!.  r.v  a  :;!itf. :tati..n  at;-!  pov/er  house  electrician. 

if  be  r.ay.i  Lnat  be  i::  an  a'l^^ ,  -  echanic  oi*  iiesel  mechanic  or  an 


xt.  to rnai 


iM-ji'ibi  a.  er.i'ine::  mecr.ara^ 


f  i  n  I  out  an  t o  whe  the  r  be  i ^ ^nl y 


er.;'i.no  r..ec:.ani 
o^.^'' !  '.o  :!;OfM.ar.       -i;:  ^ 


p-ofcr  i  er;.-:i;ie  mechanic  or  *:oth   liesel  arni  petri^l 


K  i  V  oi':   ii:   ^  ne    .  f  tbo   .;f>an car*  i  -  c<.Mipati  >ii'ji  uccor  iiiit^  to  1$  ^0  or  nati  .nai 

tan  i:i  r  5 .  If^  be  o-Ajji'  b  ^  o  filbor  in  afty  ,of  Ibe  :j  bar.  :  ar  ;  n,"  theri  r-'tc  ni. 
Job    ie:^  ;rlp ti'        .  j    ■  ^       ■       '  • 


it  ■  be  . 


0 


fj'tVc  ]  :irt         tbo .  v^jrk  ."in  ho 


^lorio  at   t ho  lOiiployrten  b '  bureaux  a7ni 


they  ca-A  ai.  r  ta>'-.jtcr;;  !'>r  -  j.a.:;;if  icU  v  'b  '  it*  it  f;ow  '  'Ccupution.  i  Al'ter  the  ^ 
C'.ir.  iiaate    ->::io.:.   u-.   the  ^Uji.tvil  Ba|ea  .i  of  Vor?a!tii>nal  Trainiri.*:,    tluj  ria bti re  ofhi;-;. 


<.a;cu  r  riti  i  /n  can  no  cbo:/- 


.0  1  i-y   juont^ionin^j  ani 


thki.  ex^'4t  occupabioii'  lujteu  iown. 


At  Kiie  I'rri.jtj  lentlnA!;  Centre 

The  i'oi  i /'Win;:  Ir* /. ruo  tiorij  are  to  be~  followed  with  regard  to  testing  and 
gralir;^  of  worker..;  {job  :;eukerj)-; 

Form-i  1 1  \) r\        •  I  0 p 1 1  e  e   - 

lej'.tiT  7/iiX  he  ^lux  rie  I  Ml  i'-j  :i  o.ofiimi ttee  comprising  of  three  members  as 
fuj.ijvv:-,   of  wi.Ca:.ut  leu;;t   Lw  -  will  be  present  during  the-test: 

(a)     A»'.  en.vur.c.'.jr. 

(h).     ^  i*re :* i'll  1  .'0  I  te  jnniciin.  _^ 

(j)'    A  reprejierv tuli vo.  '  * 

31:. je  tKe  r.^niher'  uf  perjor..^  to  be  tented  an<l  t^eir  occupations  are  known  in 
•i:vtr:.:o,    lu^r.  Li.  !.j  I'or  jr^icticai  ar:j  theory  teatG  be  prepared,   selected  and 

K"]  b  •  ?'iK'-'e..       Material ,   tool  J  and  measuring  instruments,   etc.  required 

:  •  - :•  y ruj  t :  \' 1    to;;t.;  .jhcui-^  al::o  he  kept  ready  in  advance  as  far  as  possible. 

ILJdL'  V/  bo^  yrrii'crable  tc  eoiuiuct  the  test^  t\t  regular  intervals 

:  :.f.h  :/*'.i/ot:r  of        J  i  i  a  t  e     availalO.e  for  a  particular  trade  or 


Ay  ti 

■'J 

♦ »        • »     r*""*  » ■  ,  rp  rr  p  n  i*  "  f  *     r*     i"  r»  ; '  "f* 

Per 

ill 

ut- ,  If a  1  i     e   I  1 A e  1 J 

r  ,  -» 

r  c 

a 

•  rlrii  -r.d. 

ill 

i      •  t.  4. 

*> 

«  1    . .  ' 

f*.  e  "i.   i. . "     *.i  I '  I '  1 0  I   oat   u  0 

i;. 

a  r  ' '  r 

w  1   '  .< 

i  a ;  * 

t  e  ^  rerarc  1  rrecpir.^j  tr.i 

l  i 

1         :  ^^^e::t  are   "vaii  ii 

> 

Per 

ti:;ai 

ket^:r.     f  the  joo  i.-  t^ 

4*1        f  = 

J- 

:  e  te 

ioar  wit.',  ali   tr.e  re]ui 

11 

\  *J  I'  ll: 

t-  ali.  t  IGO  c;ark:;  f 

•.t,j.t-.    r^e  .  ;-tia::'i  re  i  ifi  a 

(.) 

i  1  0  . :  i 

(  0 

r::0.'..:i  = 

ar,  : 

aj  ;ara  y. 

rr.rr.ar..,. 

-ir  an 

:   f  L  f.  :  .:h-f  i  1 1 1  rij^  .  ■  f  par 

(  ) 

rv:.;c  tbilitj. 

(.j 

'e  :  i 

Mo 

!*ro  it 

i'f 

l*  ■ '  •  i  )  *i 

(c) 

c  . 

.1..  ?r. io' 

a  ai;t: 

material::. 

(0 

.;e  rvat. 

|,:afe-ty  pre^aati-n^*, 

'aotical  tei:;t* 


('')     Tir::o,     I.e.   tir::e  t'iket.        c.^uixiete  the   job  as  oorapared  to  the  nortiial  time 
ro  l  i  f  .7  -i!:  'tvor'i.'te  worker  ol'  the  came  grade  to  ootiipiete  the  job. 


Murklru:  Sche;r;e 


X'l.rK.i  j>*    "ill  JO  'i.^i   Ite.:  each  of  tne  a^ove  e ienxMi t.-:        v/ork  ar:i  a  marking 

:  ^  ■ ;   :      I  :  v7 : ;  r^j  :  . 1 V 1 :  i  J   :  : . :  r  1 L  u  I  i  0 1 :     1*'  :ri  -.t  r ; :  j  o e  t  v;e  t- 1 1  y  a  r'  i  o m  r;  i  t  e  rri  o  o  f 

t;Ic:::or;t   'i;:  'no ! :  1 1  -  i ; -O  ;  -Ui'^'/u, 

T:.:..;  wi.  ;  J   ::.'i.k«;    lr;c  :i . ;  .;e  .':;::i(M.  t  uai:y  ani  fair. 

■  J.J  :  i.:Uri:iati>)::        ;;:arr:/.  i:,:  Iul*t   to  the    ii,:oretion  ol'  tiie  Te:;t 
:t.leo,    .1.:  :r.o  v;oi.r:';  ti  r.^  ^  particular  eler::ert  will    lepeiM  upon  the  nature 

■  ■KaLl  'Luy'j    :  i/.u  ritMi  lii  .  r;  c r!:ai'r::;  tjotv/een  vai-ioa.:  elernetito  of  work  for 

\         i':'tt.»ji',    l',r:.t:r    Mi  :    "i  rt  oi.  lie  r,   et':.  will   be  J  i  i  I'o  re  ^ :  tlj;or^^_Jh^;  r,:  r, 
;:.L  ■   (-i-i-*.  )  -  r        ;::.:tjr  .^r  ^  .l^:   i  vi^^i^Uj^^  ^  


. : ,    ; .  r*  j    .r;»!frtr . t  te  1   !' o  f  r.'ai  i  an'  •  e  : 


(.)  •  :':t>l'^r,    G:^:-.'^!*,   -.ao  :.L  :.i .:  t ,    -aiaeiiter,   t^o.j   v;here  a  Job  i: 


/  "\ 


at  . 


4  ■ 


Bb 


Theory  40  per  cent  cQifiiciua; 

Ayer'a.:je      -  SO  per  ceni  ■ 


1.     It  hac  I'eer    i.;eer    Trorn  ex^perience   that  muct;  of  the  job  seekers  have  had 
no  "re£;alar  traiKin^s     they  have  :^icke  i  up__bhe_jiGxii.t^^e^^n' by  working  with-'-  oofno-I^CKlyo 
Ir.  :r.a.':y  cacea  t2iej__2rejlij^^  Thus  most  of  the   ^ob  aeekerc  will 

Jlail--4rft---c--Tfr-^  oate^  ry.       There  can,   however,  be  a  few  who  may  be  very 


skiiie  :  in  .ioii.^  the    j  jl  (prac tica": ) ,  but  may  not  have  ^t^ieoretical  knowledge. 
If  they  fi:ive  >tde  mute   ./  L  kri' )wlt:;  U-^e-,   then  they  could  be  classified  in  the  skil3ed 
cate^jcry,  evei;  ti^ju^jh  tliey  may  not  have  rjecured  the  minimum  pass  marks  in  the 
theory  te>^t,  bat  r;ave  sec^xved  ziore  than  ^SO  per  cent  marks  in  practiical  (they  should, 
r.'-wever,   r.eeure  minirriuTi  of  the  average  pas^  marks  fixed),  "j 

Th-       :T:iitt','C  rr.er^l'orij  have  to  L-xex-oise  .carefully  thej,r  judgment  In  rue!  * 

,>jrirat(-   tr? :  I;  ■  ^ .    .  i  ;   to  j-repared  for  rjkjlied  an»'    i:er:ii-3killed  grades. 

L' -jrr'iijy,   tj    ;  io  .  t  L '  ::i  ri;:     riLlly^  -J  rr.^del;'  an:   to.-. in  an(i  inn  truriei  ta  . 

( u ..*•  ■  d ^  i f :   t r  *j  r.  - . pa t i • . : i )  ,   tie   j u ::.[a i  1 1 c c  can  ju  O^e  v; he  t he j*  a  pe i  3 on  1  ^  s ki  1 1  e d  or 
::ec.i-:;>ilic  i  a:.*;  oXvo  l  it.   oe.-t:;  accoriirigiy.  '  / 

f  "  ■  / 

Skiii    Jra  ii;..'  ■        '  .  •   -  / 


\r   :    ^:;c  .k:ii   .'r-i-ri.-;.^  ■  *'  .;  d/' r:e  r::  will   be    iorie  nri  the   ::ane  .;ca] 


Trade  Test  for  Job  Seekers 
Te.'3t  Form 


Bi),   or  Po2-ji: 


_  II: -.me  ■ ;  :*  "J -.i j  i  i  i  i  :^  t. o  :   '  ' 

Ai^e :   

SiU'.;at;  I' Stit.J.;:  «  •••• 

Te  r:.!»i::ai  ^uaiii'ijuti  ii:   •••• 

%  

^rulr  i:           1   rv/:  ;o  :    . 

i .    4  -  -  :  t,^ 


A. 


ERIC 


Pr-i'::  ticHl  Theory  Average- 

•»»  ^ 

S^'frillej.  gra'ie            1-            More  than  'iO^  More  than  60^  70?^  miainum 

3ki:iet  >r;ii^'*          II               uG  to  709^  40  to  tj9?^  !50?S  ndr.imuni 

G^3'.  i-r>r:il '.e ;  ,:ru:t;  1              M  -ie   tihun  •:C?S  Mere  than  60?^  TOji  n±ri±m\im 

3eT:l-or:Li  iLf  ;    -r  j  ,t.  II               ^  G        7  40  lio  50^  mi  ni.T,um 

?.r  ir.t.  .  o: ;  i -r.t:  Liie  i  :::r:i  ;e   tr  e  ^jctr.tnit  lee  oan  I'oJax   bfie  ooridition  of  oeouring 

IhQ         I'r.ar.          •  -/.'ir;:.;  i::  tJ.^    oho:  reLicaJ  ter:t. 


MlfEX  VI' 


(JjLiURZB  Oil  IBADE  OF  JOB.  SEEKERS 

PIo^:     W...i-;cer.:  *  Establ i meri t  uni  Working  Hours:        u.m.  "'to  1.2.30  p.m. 

'i]r",i.L::  i  rwj  Odntrv^,   W'i::i riyip.  -v  ^  ,  • 


)i'  rai'tlcipaut J ;  1 


i 


Date         Time  Topic  \  Lecturer 

'    ••    "   -  1 

h,  '.7.'         '.UC^       Oper.iu.:;  oe::.iion  Mr.   l3Diaj/l  Al-:ladithi, 

Dir(3Gtor-Gene  ral , 
  YIE  '  . 

♦ 

Imp  rt'M.'^.e  ..;f  traie  te.'tini^  Mr.  Sanri  Al-Qaini, 

As si. s  bant  Director-General , 

.  CEVT 

IV. vC;       Vn.at   ij  -J   iL',:,-?  Mr.  G.D.   Tav/ney,   .  . 

I  TyjC;  '      te.U:;  Eyjero*   Traie  Te.stin^  ana 

J Tuwti:..^         \rA)  .  eeker;;  CJertiTldati'jti 
^j.ub  'Ji  ';       -  :   t-i-  t.  ? 

7'*  *.C-       •;i'i.'.:iivi'j'.i  t,i  ..r,  .  r  J,Tr.  K.B.  Sharraa, 

'  jo  u  'iti  E>:]  e  rt,  EmploymeMt 

.  :.v.C  :  Mr.   O.D.  Tavsvej 

-i'ii     1  L:  o .  ■       r  r  i-e  r  'ir'a  1 1  '^n 
.  r  t^.'t.: 

.    .7^   \  ^'  !':;.'iti        - "^-jr.l    j  .::.:^i  tt^jc:.  r.T;-.    j.I).  iDa\v::ey 

'      ?     'j:;L   •       ;  t^;.t    •  '-.liilb^j  ■ 
.  Irv.  I'::;  ^/i:.'   t-.:^    -   :v     -  t  - 

.7   .  ^     :  ,  ■  1/ 1.       J  :"i  'ti   '^i    tt,vt».'  j.D.  T'jvv:,i-y 


:-r  L:,;-     r       :  .•  iiJxpert,  Eurinee  r  i       I:: i.:  t;ry 


3:) 


;      *  ■  AHBEX  VII 

ZTkTEl,]E*,lT  OF  JCB  SE-BKEES  TESTED  UT  TO  31  AUGUST  1974 


■  # 

TESTED 

^  SKILL 

CLASSIFICATION 

s-  no 

IRADE 

TOTAL 

Semi- 

1972 

157? 

1974 

Skilled 

skilled 

Uovslcilled 

j 

i  i  "3 

26  V 

289 

2'3d 

jUo 

•  43.4 

116 

2  ' « ^ 

lUir..:: 

26 

6l' 

13 

33 

15 

Bull 

■  4  22 

441 

737 

1-  GOO 

21J 

1  340 

4^ 

/ 

4 

BJ      K  j:r: 

7  5 

6B 

118 

259 

66 

171 

c.  ^ 

■  ^. ') 

1G4 

239 

6 

E  i t 

114 

ibl 

147 

422 

55 

±  X  ± 

• 

1  'I  Oi 

7 

■rOKt;  :"il 

r:  e.■^:.:l;;ifJ 

i02 

'  74 

242 

73 

"  152 

17 

■  ^ 

F-:.i;:::ry 

•v  .  :-k 

/  27 

5 

38 

14 

19 

5 

ri  r:.:  I;. 

- 

I  C 

^7 

202 

90 

101 

1  ' 

2  1  .ir.. 

' 

1 1 

3 

-     .  76 

,23 

r  w 

T  1 

VAj  . 

179 

211 

5-4 

eo 

432 

72 

12 

6 

64 

159 

56 

'"-13 

20 

I'll:  ri 

J- 2 

t  4  ^ 

.  1  796 

164 

1  271 

361 

■»  < 
-I  ♦ 

i  ■*  } 

lC-3 

-.iO:; 

^51 

73 

174 

104 

,  t, 

* 

77 

'  iOP 

?o4 

164' 

tiO 

20 

lvi3 

S57 

64 

277 

16 

.:7 

^  *-■  • '  ! 

77 

77 

•  5 

49 

15 

/  * 

1 

27 

j 

24 

2 

2  47t- 

'>  174 

016 

1  717 

5  271 

I 


OHGAIir 


SATIQi;  .OF  THE  TRAINING  CENTRE  FOR  Ai>ULT$  (WAZIRIYAff) 


Dire- tor 


[  As^^istant  Dirout»r"^ 


Auv. 


Fi  t,  tif]^ 


M'i  ■t.iniri^ 


Ref.  and 
Air-con. 


Radio  and 
TV 


Pliimbin 


Er;rir.*""-r 
ur:  * '  rpar  t 


i  !■ 


En^:in'^«  r 
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According  t-.  the  proposed-  project  revision  form,  fellowships  1  and  3  will 
be  combine.!  for  a  period  of  .four  months.   .    No.  B^will  be  cancelled,  No^i.   10  and 
11  will  be  combined  for  a  period  of  four  mont-ha. 
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INTRODUCTION 


1,  -In   ''967  the  Government  of  Iraq  re  .nested  ar-oistancc 

from  the  United  Nations  Developn^ent  Programme  Special  Fund 
(UNDP/SF)  in  establishing  a'  Na  tional""  Vocational  Training 
Programme.     The  first  phase  of  project  operations  covered 
a  period  of  two  years  from  October  "9^.9  'iird  v/as  devoted  to 
the  preparatory  measures  necessary  to  launch  tiho  FrO'^ramme, 
including  the  creation  of  a  body  to  formulate  trjidnin/j 
policies  and  coordinate  traininr  activities -at  a  national 
level,   and  the  establishment  of  a  triininr;  department. 

s 

Z.  On  conclusion  of  the  first  phase  of  operations, 

project  activities  continued  d^ver  a  one  year  bridginr 
period  until'  the  second  phase  commenced  on   1  Novenrvber  "9?/, 
with  the  Internationarl  Labour  Organisation  (ILO)  remaining 
aa  executing  agency  and  the  Ministry  of  Ijabour  and  Social 
Affairs  (WorkersV  Establishment  for  Employment,  TrBinin;;  nnd 
Rehabilitation)  as  government  cooporatincr  Oi:ency  in  conjunct: 
with  the  Ministry  of  Planning.     The  second  phnce  of  three 
years  duration  is  broader  in  concept  than  the  previous  phase 
and  in  addition  to  the  vocational  rehabilitation  activities 
described  later,  provision  -is  made  for  assistance  in  trainin': 
officer,  instructor  and  foreman  traininj;,   vocational  training- 
planning,   trade  testing;  and  certification^,   nnd  skii;.  training 
in  the  Engineering,   textile,   electric  power,   automotive  and 
a ir-conditioning  crafts. 

3.  The  objectives  relevant  to  vocational  rehabilitation 

are  stated  in  the  project  document     to  be  the  development  of 
activities  of  the  Central  Bureau  .of  Vocational  Rehabilitation 
(CBVR)  including  the ^training  of  the  required  staff,  the 


^  Prcrject  Document,  Iraq  -  National  Vocational  Training  Prog 
Phaae  II.  (IRQ  7V5WC/Ol/lO.     Bafrhdad,  July  ^975- 
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Middle  East  during  1970,   1971  Jmd  1972  indicated  a  need  ^o?\^ 
further  assistance  in  this  fj^ld  and  so  led  to  its  inclusion 
as  a  ct^piponent  of  the  ongMng  project  designed  to  establish 
a  National  Vocational  Training  Programme.     The  component 
budget  covers  an  allocation-  of  l8  man-months  services  of 
anlJLO  expert  in  vocational  rehabilitation  and  two  three-month 
fellowships  to  provide  overseas  training  for  hi,s  na tional 


counterpai^o. 


'J 


~  \ 


6,  The  development  of  the  overall  project  in  the  first 
phase  of  operatioils  was  described  in  an  interim  report 
submitted  to  the  Government  in  August  'I97lf  axid  an  account 
of  the  vocational  training  planning  including  coordina tioti 
of  training  activities  was  gi»n  in  a  technical  report*^         ,  ^ 
published  in  197^+.     The  present  technical  report  ds  -intended 
to  record  the  progress  achieved  so  far  in  respect  of  the  , 
vocational  rehabilitation  activities  which  commenced  during 
the  second  phase  of  operationa>  and  in  the  light  of.  the      ^     -  ' 
conclusions  drnwn,   to  mnke  recommendat^o^rrT^re^^ardinr^  any 
further  action  considered  necessary.      A  .  / 

/ 

7,  In  presenting  the  report,   the  Dinpctor-General  of 
the  TLO  wi3he'fr^o  express  his  appreciatiM  of  the  active 
support  ani  cooperation  extended  t;o  the  expert  team  by  the 
viri^^liSy^overnmen  t  departments  concirt^ned  'and  in  particular  , 
the  responsible  officials  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  and  * 
Social  Affairs  (Workers'  Btetablishmeat  for  Employfcjpnt ,        .  , 
Trnining  and  Rehabilite^bnTt     '  * 


Inttrim'  R^portv  on  Project  Baaults,  Concluaions  and^ 
Baoonnnandatlontfv    Iraq  7  National  Industrial  Vocational 
Training  Prograama.     (IfiQ  20).-   ILO  QanaTa,  Auguat  1971. 

^° Tachnical  ieport  No.   1.     Iraq  -  Vooational  Training 

Planning^ iacluding  Coordinati'^)n  of  Training  ActiTities. 
«  (t HQ/7 ILO  QanaTa,  197*+. 

er|c  '  /      -  \  ^ 

\  1^ 


.  '        ■  The,v/or:;  nccon'.pli-Ehed  • 'Jn'-Ter  tuirj  coTiponent  oi-' 

tlie'  i^vo^}  :Jz\ t  io,  piiv-po-rvG*  of  '/hich        to  ?cci.:  t ,  iw  tne 
-JovelOtV^cn-;.  '  o^f  tl.'/.voc- tion-.l'  r,eh-bilit'^  tion  -  sei-viccG  - 
i#  Ir'v:/--  v;-.^'*ariri.cip3lly'  conc^ntrat-d'  on  the  introductio 
o:   ii-.provccl  .-lethodo  of  :i GGOOoTncnt  ,\ror':  .Jrep-;r?  tr^on  -nnd:  ^ 
'   -  ,:blo'7n:;ni:  plncc'^nent  ,.of.  the  STn  the"  tr'.n.rriR,: 

01   r-t:-on-l  ct-^i "  nnrl. 'Ox-  ;?nis.^ tion  of  plysic.-l  f-cilitiec 

■      ^  ^  .   '\      •     .  ■  ^  \  ^ 

ILO  yoc-1  tioivl 'rcli-bilitn.tion  expert   :or.''o  rn?  n-montria 

--;<-r-  incli>.ied  in  "the '.project  worlc  plan  .md  some  tv/elve 

^Mq^t:TG.of  his  /jG3ivc;nmenf  havo  j^ov  boon  c.o,-np^letod .  ?our 

. ,  -no  tionn  cou-nterportG^nnd  rjiv-^erouc  GU.iportin  ,^  -"^'^^vc 

'  coll^boi"?  ted  ;jith  the  expert  in  tae  joint  ^projs-ct  -o-^c-t.-^  li 


::,jtr"^  ^^^a---ju/or  Voc-tionnl  l^ohbbilit-,:  ti or. 


(C  :V:^)' h.-;>  booono  'fir.r.ly  e.'rT-.bliGiici  -g   L^i  iv.i tion-.l ■  , 
oxecjtye  or,^;?^.-c:ipo-nGihl^  To,r  pi^ep^rd^n; •  V:^|^-^b.lc 
to  hc'co-n    -;oci-lly.-^nL\'ccono;r:icnlly  -c'ti^c  .no^Tiber-  oZ 
t:\::   oo'r:,-i.:ni  ty  .  t.irou.,-)  th-   pro Vr -.vneG    \nd.ert-.;on  in  a./^^. 
•-"..-^bilitr.  tion  centroG' in  ■  tiic  yS'^.^hd.-.d  nnd  MoguI  .-ri'v^.'  . 
Ul  beer  prepared   foi^  t:ie  cst;:,b:;a.3;hnc>rvt  ..oT 

i^i-^'th^L'  centre-  in  ■■^'^er'^l^y   followed  by  cent-.^eG  in  other 
•lo-c-C^ionG  nt  two-ye.-;^ !*ly  intervals. 

■■ .  '  .     ■  .       -  .       ^  V  ■; 

^0.  The'  roh^bilitntion  .^jrocess  i.iivoxvcG  mrny  pifforent 

•   medicn,!,   technical  ?nd  -^d^nistra  tive   ortivitieG' ?nd  -a       .  . 
"  coi'iiprehonsive  system  of-  docuniention  to  recbrd  ^nd  control 
^  tlxese  hns'-be^n, developed.     A  .substantir^ .measure  'of 
coQTjer-'^tion  v/ith  the  Jienlth  n^^e'nci^G ,   cpeci-l  schools 
-,nfl  sociil  serviceo  Ims  loeen  achieved  alid  the  pro -rorainer  | 


/ 


of  Ihe.  relS'ab^ltt^^^^  organised  'td  secure;  greater        .  . 

empfbyabiytityr       the-disa%I^d.  ,  ,  , 

It.;."  .    While  the^^^  considerai^ie ^ 

*  ia  :the  v^rk  ac^orajfl^^         so  f ar  retoaiA^ 

-to  6nsureiv.thte  via^^^  of  the  rehabilitation 

services*.    A  ma jor  problew  which  is  likely  to  hindei?  any      .-  , 
-;!^xpansion  of  .acti^itle>  is  the  shortage  of  qualified  staff/ 
;,j>ag'ti^  gild  administrative  levels.'  v'' 

R e  c  om m  e  n d  a  t  i  oris     ' '  *     .  "  '       •  ^  ^ 

12.  .        Taking  into  accbu.nt  the  .progress  achi'eved  and 
experience  gained;  during  'project  operations*,  appropriate 
■recommendations,  have  been  made  in  Part  IV  of  this  report  ^. 
and.  tjiese  ,  are  summaris      below:    *  .  -  .  ■  -  _ 

•(a)     that  a  National  Rehabilitaj^ibn  Board-  be  established 
with  members  representing  "the  various  government  , 
ministries  and  other  public  and  private  agencies 
concerned  with  rehabilitation  of  ^he  disabled. 
The  Board  would  have      working  committee  and 
sub-committees  ahd  be'  responsible  for  formulating 
policies  and  coordinating  all  rehabilitation 
activities,  with  a  view  to  improving  the  services  . 
"provided  for  training,  placement  and  sheltered 
employment;       '  j  ,  /  J. 

(b)  that,  the  Govemmexrt  ivobltain  the  services  of  two 
qualified  and  experienced  jj^ocatibnal  rehabilitation 
specialists  flS'om  an  Arab  country  to"  ass'lst  in  develop-/ 
Ing    assessment  facilities  and  work  preparation 

,  »      prograqu&es;    the  expert  Should  also  assist  in  the 
\lntroductlon-of  rehabllli^tlon  training  with  the 
Social  Sciences  Prograiune  a^t  the  University  of 
»  ^         Baghdad;  '\ 

(c)  that  action  be  taken  in  accairidance  with  tfh^w 
approved  findings  of  the  conwittee  appointed 
to  conaidtr  tha  facilitiea  of  tha  Al-Bashad 

i  .  ■ 
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Centre  and  the  expstnsion  and  future  role  of  the 
Waziriyah  Gentre; 

that  a  procedure  be,  instituted  whj^reby  the  tool  and 
equipment  inventories  of  the  rehabilitation 
centres  are; .^egullprly  rev.i^wed,  and  proper  main^tenance 
carried  out/  .  . 

that  ^employment . opportunities  for  the  disabled 
be  -increased  b^  ■       "  -L^ 

(i)   'obtaining  additional  sub^contraci)  work 
•for^he  Tel^Mohammed  sheltered  workshop 

-   \    ;and  developing  further  sheltered  employment 

*  ■  »  ■ 

'     schemes.  -  including  s^lf/home  empLoyment  -  . 
■  with  the  'assistance  of  an^  eiigineer  experience 
^  j;  in  'this  field;  '  ■ 

"(li)/   encouraging  self/(home  empi^ment  by  issuing 
^    tools  an<J  equipment  to  rehabilite^es; 

(iii)     estabXi'Shing  production  workshops,  regarding 
which  the  feasibility  study  by  thd^Iraqi 
Federation  of  Indu^strieS;  is  relevant; 

•  (/iv)*  ,  initiating  ^p^ecial  training  and  employment 

projeats  in  agricultural  and  similar  manual  * 
occu|>ationsj;;^f or  mentally  retarded  but  ' 
physical^' robust  rehabilitees^ 
( v)     dev-el6ping^\COoperatives  and  rural  r^ehabilita  tion 

schemes ;       \  ^  " 

(vi)     providing  on^'the- job  .  training  and  subsequent 
employment  for  rehabilitees  who  are  suitable  ; 
for  open  ^placement; 
(vii;     giving  preference  to  rehabilitees  in  suitable 
government  service  employment ,  additional 
«  to^  the  designated  occupa tionSji  ■ 
"^Viat  close  cooperation  be  established  between 
<  the  three  ^Central  Bureaux  of  Etop^loyment,  Vocational 
Training  and  Vocation^\  Rehabilitation,  in  order 
that  changes  in  required  occupational  skills  are 
reflected 'In  the.  work  preparation  programmes  of 
the  rehabilitation  centres;  ' 


(g)    that  the  mobility  of  parapltgi,cs  and  their  consequent 
'      participation  in  -training^  and  placement  in  eraployment 
be  improved  by  the  issue  of ^  folding  wheelchairs, 
^  (h)     that  the  employability  >  of  uppier-arra  amputses  b§ 

maxirai^se^  by  fitting  a  prosthetic^  hook,  .retaining 
the  less  functional  cosmetic  hand  for  social  use, 

(i)     that  in  preparation  for  the  next, census  of  the 

disabled  population,  a  special  .group  of  enumerators 

'         be,  trained  to  identify  the  various  categories  of 
disability  and  additionally  be  acquainted  of 
rehabilitation  facilities  available,  so  that  they 
may  inform  the  .^sabled  wilo  require  assistance. 


\ 


Hi 


J 


/  - 


II;   techjjical  bagkgro;(jnd 

Population  ^  '  . 

^^•3.  The  -^total  population  of  Iraq  is  approxuna tely  ten 

millfon,   of  w"hich  over^  two  million  are-  concentrated  in 
Ba|];hdad ,   the'  capital  city.     Of  the  rest ,  Mosal  in  the 
north  accounts  for  about  one  million  and  Basrah  in  the 
south  has  close  on  700, OQp.     A  projection  of  the  population 
trend  Up  to  198O  has  recently  been  made;   coupled  with  the 
'  figures  known  from  the   196^5  census,   the  following,  table- 
'"indicates  the  Situation  over,  the  15  year  period  covered:* 

*  Year  Ropulation  -  IH'stribut ion  % 

Urban  Rural 
1965     ^  '8,0^7,'fi5      /  5'>..l   *  \  ^f8.9 

.1970  9,^^0,098       •  .    •  57. B  ^2.:'^ 

"1975/   '  '       11', '^p^',153.  \  ^33.7  *    ^  «36.3 

1980  15,21^,081.  '  69.0  31.0 

Extent  of  Di'sability  ^       »  •  . 

1^.          The   1965  census  provided  the  following  sta'tistics  on 

the  various  fprms  of  disability  suffered  by  Iraqi  inhabitants 

at  that  ti^ :  .  ' 

Blind      ^                 .          •  ^  18,836 

Denf                              V   .  /    >  ¥ik^^  • 

DuralD     '  9,-293 

^Insane  and  feeble  minded  9,927 

Blind  in  one  eye  ,  ,  22,706 

Partially  paralysed  3il80 

Totally  paralysed  5,^36 

Deaf  and  Dumb  1,901 

Crippled  871 

Hunchback  397 
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Amputk^Vion  of  ^one  arm                   "  ^  1,1^8 

Armless                ^  4l  1 .      ^.  • 

*   Amputation  of  one  le^  2,39^ 

'  L?.me     "       '  9<$38 

.    .Other  defofmities            [  •  5,9^^2, 

Disabled  Totg.l  96.363 

It  can  fairly  be  assumed  /hat  the  liumber  of«  dis;^bled  persons 

has -since  increased,  in  keeping'  with  .the  projected  trend  of 
the  total  pQi)ulation  mentioned  above. 


Rehabilitation  /Facilities  and  Legislation 

^5.      ♦     Stpte  action  regarding  the  .  education  of  physically 
and  mentally  handicapped  >Iraqis  commenced  in  ;^955  with  the 
establishment  of  the'  Al-Amal  Institute  for  deaf  mute  and  ^ 
*mtehtally  retarded  children.^    In  1970  the  institute  •  s,  sec tion. 

'  .       "  ^,  ^ /-i '  ,  '  ]       ■  ' 

responsible  -*for  education  fff  t]^  mentally  retar-d^ed  was 

-  i'  ■         \      '  - 

withdraw!}  to  form  the  aepara te  - Al-Ra ja  Institate,  4eavin|t  the 

'Al-Amal  Institute  refeponsiblex  oJily  for  the  education  of  deaf 

mute  children*    "*        r       .    '  *'  \  »  . 

^^6.  *       The  Govei^nment  increasingly  recognise?3  the  nped  for 
1.  systems tio  and  comprehensive  approach  to  the  probl«pi-^of  ^ 
iht^egrating'  handicapp^ed  people  within*  cocdety  and  in  ^96^     -  l: 
legislo'tion  covering  voca.tional  rehabilitation  v/^e  introduced 
Into  laBour^Law  No.   136.     This  legislati'pn  providexi  for  the 
establis^ent  of  ^  National  Heh'eblli'ta tion  ^^rd  and  place>d 
an  ^obligation  on^^  employers  to  engage  two  per  cent  bf  their 
workers  from  disabled  applicants; 

^1*         Labour  Law  No.   136  was  superseded  by  Labour  Law  No.  1 
in  1^7(5  a^jd  th^National  Rehabilitation  Board  became  defunct'. 
An  ea^tract  from  the  new^law  giving  the  texts  of  Articles  192 
to  195  pertaining-to  vocational  rehabilitation  services  and 
in  particular  to  the  reaponsibilitiea  of  the  Centura!  Bureau 
of- Vocational  Rehabilitation  ( of  th^'  Workers'  Establi;^hment 
for  EmploymeBt^  Training  and  Rehabilitation)  is  shown  in 


■  r'-ii  i;.  '  o:  ncrro»)  -  ? ^fv-c  pL  iXti^l    \'o  i  'nrti^  or  :}i::c:-^cc\^  or 


cci'lcnl    -I, work  or  c\'cc\>t^.eri^j     .\   HcL  o;"  nine  ^l^ji  -n^L 

l'^  ted  nor::onG  Ss  c  vo 


,00":  -v-'L-jonc   lo      -iC  i   voc.-^tioir^lly  ic'.n-.ili 
^r'ori....    of  .:>n  Lry  '  ^;        r;i  rtori-.l  Orrlc-  prcrul  y-^tc"-'  under 
■■*rlic'^..c   -^'r         cont-'ir^-  in  Annex  II.    .  '      .  . 

\']*  irrarv.,  or       iij-  tioi/  o:*   L       Cctr-*.'!..  ..  iro'iu  oJ' 

Voo-lio:-I  i-t,-i  •  o'    Ig  '  il]  ur  Irn -lea  ^li  v  :r'r.i  :i  tio-a*^  ;•  • 

'      vi  :  o'-:  ^ 'I  T  T  ,  i  ^r* '  c  '    r^i  ,    'Ic '^ini  L  io;.^  oT  roc'.  '  or.'! 

r-::^or' :-i  rill  1  ♦ -.'  P'l    po  Y  •]        -  i     i  op     :/  ^r  ■."  ^        '  on 
r  .  c'Q  •  ..-'1        i  o.   "  o     "  r  li  O  l':'^iO';|r  r o;.; i  r i r 1  i  ^'i      y/^^  Jri  ''5t*o:- 

— ■       -^'i'     -  *   ■•-"^   ■'io  v-jrnrncn  L   ili-'^ri   o^' jr'^ll*  r  :viow  o.i    t  *j 
or  "^ni  .  .  L  io  .  "r  d  j^'.^jlptioiz  of   r/  o  '/or  .I'.'rr  '   T^r  L-bl  ir..:npr  t  ^'or  . 
;-:nplo^^.wc      ,   Tr':ir:i 'Vs.;;rd  I?o  .-'-ilitnti^:    i^^  ' 

Zo\\:-\~\')V^'^\o'  nro  T         'r^..   ^,'  dc   ovrr  -^rc  'i'Yi 

:^r6vi  un  •  r :.  ^"M 1  it'M.ibn   r.rililio:"   lo  -r    'l.:  -^i-   :l.;d  :,o 

•'yooi-r;  r  cx)ri O'^; i c II y   'ictl^/c.      I*'ro!i  *  i  •  . n' :h i c'.-^rt  in       c o/. \'c r t  ' 
/    *^^-.  .0  1 -^rr    'o/.'il  :  lit-^tiot    comnlux  '.'-^r  ■ili^'^cdy^ . 

^    Ln     n-    I'T^  in,  ''^ ei n  •  I'ol '  6 in    'f^V^-^y.  "  c  :n tVo  v/U^'cn 

I  no  •  y  ILO   I'.rO':".   itr.royor^il  'iHvi-^cr  in   t   in  ^'Icld. 

*        '  ^-    I  j-.^'  now  ''^  v/:  i  ,1  "  - "  o   cor:ori:;j    Liii^;  follov/in'^: 


I?1^'CD  •   ^  F-^ciliti: 


—   ^  -  I* 

nyu'T-j;  Wazlriyal-i  Rem*  ili  Intior  Contre  '00 

^          '            *     .ul-i'^'^.'^.in^l  Trni-nin"  Centre  '  T'O 

X  cl-Mohnrnrncd  Centre   (Shel  l'ered  */or.:Gliop)  •  100 

fIo.t;;].r       Vocntiona^l  MGrveGcn>Gnt  nnd  '-/or':  * 

'    Prcpnr-^tion  Centre                 *  ' ',00 

"  v.^  The  Government  ind  earlier  considered  eGtnbliolun';  n     •  > 

•ren 'ibi  li  t 'J  ti  on  centre  at  placec  elsev/lier'e  every  ei.^ht  inont'ir, 
b'it  t'lc   intjrvnl  //n^-  extended   to  tv/o  ve-frn  H^^cnv.Ge  of   the  ' 
lirfiited  roGo:;rp^.  nvailnble  -  includin^^  tr-^ined  st^ff.  PLnnc 
^ro  no'v  -^dvnncod  for  conotruction  of  the  next  centre  wl'iicii  i  7, 
to  V'©  located  in  3nor'3h. 

IV       '  - 


III.     WORK  ACCOMPLISHED 


Terms  of  Reference 


^  Project  activities  in  the  fiel^d  of  voca|^;ional 

rehabilitation  commenced *with  the  arrival  of  the  expert  on 
2^  JJily  1973.     The   term-s  of  reference  covering  his  l8-month 
assignment  were  as  follows: 

(a)     to  assist  with  the  planning,   setting-up  and 
development  of  services  for  the  assessment, 
vocational  guidance,   training  ahd  employment 
of  the  (disabled  with  special  emphasis  bein^^ 
placed  on  the  na  tional  administration  of 
•such  services  through  the  Central  Bureau  ' 
}  of  Vocatic^Tal  i^ehabilitation ; 

^      (b)     to  advise  on  the  co-ordination  of  vocational 
y  rehabilitation  services  for  disabled  persons  ^ 

*w^ith  medical  rehabilitation  facilities,  the 
vocational  training  scheme  and  the  employment 
services,   including  registration  of  the 
*^       disablecl  and  selective  ^'placement  procedures;^ 
.  .    \     .  ,  ,(c)^'.to  investigate  both  op-Vi  and  sheltered  employment 
opportunities  for  disaliled  workers  ahd  advise 
on  the  developm^ent  of  existing  sheltered 
wor.Kahop  schemes  and  their  extension  on  a 
national  basis;-      ,  ' 
Cd)     to  carry  out  the  systemioed  training  of 

vocational  rehabilitation  personneli  including 
the  professional,  categories. 

Institutional  Structure  and  Legislatioji 

22*  Vocational  rehabilitation  in  Iraq  is  administered 

^  by  the  Cantral  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  (CBVR), 
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one  Of   tiic   Llirec  buro'iux  funortionnifMj.  unjder  the  V/ori:civ-:' 
'intnolisiincr t   ''or  .Ernploymen t ,  Tr-iinii.  ;  -ind  i-icli-'-ili  tntior 
(or  t',n  Ministry  of  Ln^-^onr  nn-^  Socinl  A^^^^in:),  Tiic 
Lollov/ir:;-   1  II J  t  i  t  )^  t  i  o  t;  H  T  TG 1 1  n  h  i  1  i  1 3  t  i  o  fi   f ':i  c  i  1  i  L  i  e  ^:  '-/ere 
oper'«tin  '  v;..cn  1  *e  project  nctivitieT)  in  this,  ficl:^ 


I  n  G  t  i  t  u  t  i.o  ri 


;nc  tion 


WnririVnh   .:  ^i:-^^^ i If  t-^ t ion  Centre     Vocntio\nl  nGSGrG.-^.ent  and 

w  o  r     n  r  a.0  n  r  n  M  OTi 


;rkt  re 


1 -i'ioa'v:.-;  CeXtre 
r.or.'.iil   .^'i  nl;iliLntiXn  Centre 


Vocntion^l  trnirir;; 
31. el  to  red  workc.iOp 
7o  c  n  t  i  om  1  '1 G e  G Gf :  t  n  t   'm  C 
wor':  pro     rn  ti  or 


'970 
'^70 


So'n?  of   t'le  n -cncicc  concerror, .  wi  tN  rCiV^bilj  b'ltion 
Gi:cl.  MG   t  c  ;:c/i00lG   Tor  ti!C  -ncnt.!!];-  ret-^rdcd   md  do'if-.nut.^ 
t  ne  TuberculoGi::  In^titutior,  ihe  Inr;t3t.Uo  for  tiie  :  linH  , 
^'nd   tuc  Soci-^l   Security  l^r^nc:   cone  under  t;,e  juriGdiction 
o^  ot'ier  .-niniotrieG 'nnd  depprtmentc.     The  need  for  coor^inntior 
of  thoir  v'-^rioj:-,  -^ctivitioi'  b-c^--.,.   very y^pp'^rcnt  nhd  -x, 
n-;ivi.'pry  Co-ordin-itior.  Co^nrattcc   or    He'inbi  1  j  trn tion  coTnriGin; 
r"pr»-v;oni tivoG   frorii  I'.c  Minirtrie:"  oi*  'e?ltb,  In^lu^.try, 
:::^b;c*'tioi  ,   Interior,   Pl.-^nniii;,  L'^bour  nnd  Soci-Q  .vffnirc, 
'fi-'  C'-ntr-^.l     ^re'^ux  of  ZT.ployrnont  .nrd  Vocatioii-^l  Trr^itiin - 
'M,d   voliH^Mry  or  v^ni,  G')  ti  on  wig  therefore   -^pooii.tcd  in    '<^7'  , 
but  rrJy  o'ne  T.pc'ti'n-  rrna  been  neid  durinj  the  p-nGt  yenr.. 


i'S.  Wit.i   th^>  .iXpnnGion  of  rehnbili  t  n  tier*  -^ctivitic:; 

•'H.d  tbiO  number'  of  n.-oncieG  involved,    the  need   for  n: 
nuthorit'vti  vc  N^-^tioml  Rehobili  ta  t  i  on  ::onrd,   mtfier  tbinn 
-  '    'ulvi-orv   comrr.ittee,   h^G  become  cle-^r  to  the  pro,;cct  t^cnm. 
It   in  .coriGid^red  Ib.nt   the  .  boird.  Ghoul  d  represertt  -i-iic  'Miiiictrdcs 
of  Labour  Gocinl  Affairs,   lienl  th^,   Educo  tio;  ,   Interior  nnd 

InduGtry  'jrid  otht-r    ^overnmentol  and   non-govGrnmGntal  bodien 
concerned   wit\  rbnn  b  i  1  i  t  ^  t  ion  of   the  dioabled.     The  /'.O'lrd 


should  be  empowered'  td  develop  a  nation^ol  rehabilitation 
policy  and  to  coordinate  all  activitiea  leadinj^  to  its 
fulfilment,  being  assisted  in  this"  work  by  a  workin/5  ^ 
committee  and  four  sub-committees  havirx^t  the  following  ^ 
responsibilities:  '  • 

(1)     Coordination,  To  co-ordinate  the  activities  'of  all 
institutions,  special  schools  and  agencies  -  both 
"  '  government  and  priva^^  -  concerned  '  witn  thtr  rndminir>tr 

treatment,   education,  welfare  and  rehabilitation 


of  disabled  personcl  . 
(2)    -Trai  ning.     To  review  the  adequacy  of  all  wjQrk 
preparation  programmes ,  .withdraw  courses .which 
are  no  longer  providing  an  empl^oyable  skill  and 
introduc>fe  new,  courses  as  may  be  determined  by  ^ 
-employment  trends.  ^ 
(^)     Placement.     To  assist  as  necessary  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  placement  of  disabled  persfons  who 
have  received  rehabilitative  services  from  the 
Central  Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation .  Thia 
woula   include  placement  in  industry  or  service 
bcc^upu  lions  ,  self -employment coop.erati vcc  ,  cbttaige 
^  .  i.i  duGtry.  and  other  forms  of  productive  employment, 

(it)     Sheltered  Employment,     To,  expand  the  range  of 

'employment 'opportunities  for  the  severely  disableff, 
.  inn^^\;ajjng   the  mentally  retarded.     This  would  involve 
'      increasing  the  voluroe  of  sub-contract  work, 

development  of  a  production  Workshop,  initiating 
special  projects  in  agriculture,   farming,  horticultu 
gardening  and,  other  manual  occupations. 

25.  ^       As  regards  legislation,  no  amen.dmente  to  Labour  Law 
No.  151  of  1970  affecting  Tocational  rehabilitation  have 
been  introducad  since  the  incaption  of  tha  project.  Should 
a  National 'Rehabilitation- Board  ba • astablishad  on  the  lines 
already  mentioned,  tha  Law  would  require  *  amending  to  provide 
the  Board  with  the  nacasoary  legal  oupport. 


Froject  Porsora  el  J  * 

Ex'^jL'rt  nnd  K'ntilonni   Counterp-irt  Sinf  C 


?^ .  The  ILO  vocntionnl   rchnbili  tn  ti  or  expert,  Mr,  H;W,  Brown  ; 

(Canada),  commenced  his  18-month  assigTiment  on  8  July  1973f  arriving 
on  the  project  site  on  24  J.uly  1975-  the  time  of  writi^g^  'f^- 

ae  rmd  como^ett/d    "     -.lor.thM  of  the  aGsi-'nmont  v/hic'i/ic' due  * 


to  t.-rrr.innt or.      Jnni  -^ry    '97^5.     The  national  counte^^pnrt 

t'V-^n  ir-c'lud'-Ti  t   z   followir  •  four  o f f i c i, 1::. ,   nil  of  wiion  rro 

e n t h u r> i ' t r  t  i c  v/ o r Iv e.r . ;   '3 o 'H c o  t e d  to  r c hn b i  1  i  t n  t  i o r  of  Die 

♦  • 

{         r!rr .   An;el  J^'/.rnwi  ,   Assi^tnnt  Dircc tor-Gon cr'^  1 , 

G'?n  tr '1 1   M'ir»v'ui  of  Vocn  t i'onnl   Rchnbili  ta  tion  nc*; 
' ' v 0 ,     3:0   \  r'       -3 r n d u n  t c   in  n o c i 1  '-/or''  v.' i  1 ' 
-/i  ;  e'^r.;  experience  nr>  Director  of  t'le  R'^nr'i 
r>ci;  ool-.  f  or  dt^nf-nute  nnd   -nentnll^'-  rot^rded  cr.ildrcn. 
C")     Mr.   Cnlnh  /.-njet,  Mnri'i  ^cr  of    Waziriyah  Rehabilitation 
Centre  r;i nc»    IQ'^I ,      .e  -^mdrnt^-d  in  commerce  nrrt 

n..  r-^c-nvod    "-'llo';     ip   t.r'iinin*   i  r.   r'  r''l  commur.ii" 
d  '  volopmon  t     r:d   voc n  t i  on nl   rei'.'^bili  t  n  t  ion . 
(;)     Mrr,.   Knirn  Izaldin,   K'3T.;r-(:r  of  Al-Rarh,^d  Trnirln.; 
Centre  rinc  1    "^O,     Cue  id  m  1  nw    ^rndu'i  to  with 
''el  lo'/;.j^.ip  tr-^.iinn  "  in  vocitionol  rehnbili  t -a  ti  on , 
Mrr>.   ri'i  J  Tln:.^^^nh  id  'Al-Kn  tib  ,  Mnnn'-^er  ,  Tol-Mohnmned 
5n4it'^r«)d  Wor^kr^bop,     She   ic  n  .-rndu^fte  who  hn:: 

received  f.elloj^nhip  traininn  rclntinr  to  tne 
reh'ibi  1  i  t*\ti  on  of   tlie  blind.  -  ^'^ir  * 

Inntructars  nnd  Other  N^tionnl  Stnff 

?'\  Ap'irt   froh  tne  ^our  countorp'>Tt  ofCicinlr.  mentioned 

p^bove,   it  ;;ill  be  noted  from  Annex  IV  th^t  tnere  are   1J?  inctructor 

nnd  otner  stnff  posts  r^uthorised   for  the  rehabilitation  Gervices,^ 

includin-  the  office  o'f  the  Direc tor-Genernl  of  the  CBVR 

and  the  four  centres  described  in  parnrrnph   ??.     The  lock  of 

experienced  r.tnff  -  particularly  at  the  cupervicory  level  - 

hnb  ten'led  to  limit  ^h^  devclopmen^  of  prp.T'iMnmea ,   but   t'-"   '  e 


t 


4 


er|c  .  .  ,v , 


■  ^         .■    . '         *        .  • 

/*Ss^:1  ^  situation  is  showin/^  some  improvement  as  e  result  of 'the 

\  concentrated  st.iff  trTininr  described  b^low.  "  . 

'  National  Staff  Trainin^i         ^  '   *  , 

-  —  -  ■■       M        .  . 

^         23.  part-time  training  proj^ramme  for  the  ctaff  of  the  r  - 

'  three  centres  in  the  Baghdaa  area  was  conducted"  from 
October  19^3  to  Februnry  197^.     The  programme        which  details  ^ 
are  contained  in  Annex  V,  embraced  -n  series  of  T.ecturen/discusnionc 
and  workshonr;  on  i  wide  rnnre'of  topics  relevant  to  vocnt^on-^l 
rehabilitation  and  it  was  followed  up  by  weekly  visits  to 
hdspitols  and  other  hcT^lth  institutions,   speciol  schools, 
,a  prosthetic  centre  and  selected  industries.     Tne  success 
of^his  training  led  tov  a  similar  programme,  as  o^^tlined' 
^      '    in  Annex  VI,  beinc  conducted  in  July  ^97'+.     Trnininj  ^i^s 
u^d  included  a  selection  of  films  concerned  with  mental 
retardation,  prosthetics,  production  workshops  and  traininc 
of  ^hc  dc'if  in  the  UK,  Canada  and  France. 

^■P9.  Ot^ier  stiff  triinin[^  activities  included  n  four-week 

full-time  course  in  tests  and  measurements  -for^  assessment 
personnel  orranised  by  the  Education  and  Research  Centre  of 
Bagd-id  University  on  the  lines  shown  in  Annex  VII,  and  a 
six-n^onta  instructor  training  course  for  eicht  instructors 
provided  by  the  Central  Bureau  of  Vocatioi^l  Training. 

50.  To  reinforce  local' staff  training,  the  project 

includes  provision  for  two  three-month  fellowships  covering 
the  ovor.seas  trnininr;  of  national  counterpart  officials  in 
selection  and  testing  of  disabled  persons  in  the  various 
occupational  skills,  and  in  methods  ot  training  and  follow-up. 
^  The  fellowships  were  sd^jpdulecjl  to  commence  in  July  197^, 
but  as  yet  no  awards  have  been  made  because  the  CBVR  is 
considering  a  change  in  thie  participants'  qualif ica^irions 
which  currently  demand  mechanical  or  electrical  engineer 
etfltua  with'  two  to  three  years  of  vocational^  training 
experience. 


I 

Physigol  Facilities  ' 

3''.      *    The  three  institutions  establic/icd  in  the  Bachdad 
are«  in   1970/71  comprise  the  Wd^irjyah  Centre  providin[r 
vocational  assessment  ^nd  work  preparation,   the  Al-RnsNnd, 
Centre  prov^^inj  vocational  training  ond  the  Tel-MoUammed 
Centre  which  is  a  sheltered  workshpp.     The^oGul  Centre, 
with  vocational  assessment  ani  work  preparation  facilities, 
was  fstatiiisned  in  "1972. 

32.  The  Waziriy^h  and  Tel-Mo^^mm^d  Centres  are  centrally 

located  wi*th  adequate  public,  services  and  communications. 
The  Al-RaGhad  Centre,  located  some  25  km  south  of  Baghdad, 
h^G  ctructurnl  defects,  inadequate  ventilation  and  oo 
internal  water  supply;   in  view  of  this  unsatisf ac toj^y 
situation  -a  .committee  comprising  thai  Assistant  Director-General 
of  the  CBVR  and  the  managers  of  the  Waziriyah  and  * Al-Rat;had 
Centres  was  appointed  to  determine  whether  the  Al-Rashad 
Centre  should  continue  to  be  used:  as  a  training  institution. 
^The  committee  recorded  the  following  conclusions  which  were 
subsequently  approved  by  ^the  Director-General  of  the  CBVR:' 

{^)     The  Al-Hashad  Centre,   in  its  present  condition, 

is  unsuitable  as  a   trvaining  ^stitution. 
(D     Acnessment,  -training  «nd  sheltered  workshop 
^  facilities  should  be  centralised  at  Waziriyah. 

(■■')     The  present  workshop  at  Waziriyah  requires  expa^ion 

to  accommodate  200  -  300  trainees.  > 
{k)     The  Al-Rashad  Centre  shouij^d  continue  to  be  used  for 

training,  while  the  facilities  at  Waziriyah  are 

bein£  enlar,;^ed. 

(5)  Immediate  arrangements  should  be  made  for  a 

daily  water  supply  by  tanker  to  the  Al-Rashad  Centre. 

(6)  The  expansion  at  Waziriyah  should  be  effected  in 
two-  phases  viz:  ^  %  . 

Phase  1:  EcJ^argtmenSsvOf  the  present  workshop  facilities; 
Phase  2:     Constijictioiy  of  a  sheltered  wbrkshop. 

(7)  T^e  buildings  at  Al-Hashad  and  Tel-Mohammed  might  be  ^ 
^    '  suitable  for  production  workshops  aft(jr  extensijve  repairs 


33.  In  order  to  provide  -the  disablejdUMpula tion  in  the' 

Basi^h  area  with  facilities  for  vodatl/nol  a^^e^sr^^  nrti^ 
jwork  preparation,  plans  have  been  made  to  establish  centre 
there.     The  new  centre  will  have  n  capacity  of   "00  -md  cater  ^ 
for  .training  in  employable  skills  which  ;^re  yet  to  be  determined 
The  following  staff  for  the  centre  has  been  proposed:  , 

/ 


Director 

Chief  Instructor 
^Qcountant         ^ ' 
Instructors  \ 
Asst.  Instructors 


1^ 


Social  Work6rs^ 
Vac.     Guidanqfe  6f f i 
Doctor 


■ 


2 

icer  \  , 


\ 


dical  Ar.s'iijtanV 


.  No  equipment   for  the  voca  tional  Rehabilitation 

centres  has  been*purchased  fr^m  the  UNDP  projqct  allocation^ 
all  items  having  ^been  supplied^by   the  Goverpfnent*  The 
following-  ^ddi*tiof^l"^items -rhave  r^cently^-Keen  ordered  V-y  the 
CI?VR  to  meet   tfaininr;  requirements : 

^     i?anch-type  drillir.  hines ,  model  ?M 

t 

Z     Cutting-off  Tiacninos,  model  ^^'.^^'M 
^»     Tool  room  latiies,  model  1A^>"''  ^ 
E1?c'.rica.i    w.^ld'in/  units 

oa  iper^,  ^,rrod»^  1   '?-H  Y- 

%• 

Spr*"^y  pnintmh*;  init 
Ir.   tLro  connection,   it  is  desirable  thnt  a  procedure  should 
r  •   Instil   ted  whoreby  a  regular  review  of  inventories  is 
jnder^oKcn  to  ensure   that  the  provision  of  lools  and 
-quipnent  V'i  .adoqua  tarand  that  proper  main-tonance  is  carried 

OU  t  ,  4 


f 


The  Rehabilitation  Programme 

Purpose  and  Scope  ^ 
^5.  The  broad  objective  6f  the'CBVR^e  programme  is  to 


provide  the-  disabled  person  with  •  basic  skill  in  preparation  ^ 
for  hie  placement  in  gaintal  emjjloyment,  usually,  at  tjie 
operator        helper  ^evol.  ~Wre  ar^  no  academic  qualifications 


fqr  entryi  nor  is  ^literacy  a  necessary  prerequisite*  The 
complete  vocational  rehabilitation  procecs ,  v/hibh  is  outlined 
in-'  Annex' VIII \,  e.ncompasse5  assessment  ,  counselling,  traixiihs' ^ 
in  3.ocial  skills, '.literacy  training,  physical  conditioning 
and'worK  preparation;  understandably,  the. varying  nature  and. 
extent  of-  disability  and  the  individual' s  aptitude  precludes  ;r' 
the  application  of  any  national  vocational  training  sd^tidards* 
It  is  important  to  .,note%  however,  that  those  rehabilitees 
Who  can  njpet'  the  necessary  academic  and  physica.].  r^quiremenffe 
aftd  are  otherwise  suitable  must  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
tfrain  with  the  able-bodied  in  a.  vocati-onal  trainitig  centre 
where  normal  tests  for .admission  are  applied,  - 

36V         Labour  ifaw  Ng.  .151  of  1970  specifies  that  rehabilitees, 
will  receive  a  mini^mum  of  six^  months  and  a  maximum  of  12  months 
training..   At/the  conclusion  of  training,  the  progress  of  the 
rehabilitee  is  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  l)is  attendance, 
performance  and  attitudes *and  he  is  provided  with  a  Certificate 
of  Rehabilitation  indicating  the  o'ccupa-tion  in  ^which  training 
has  been  r^ce^ived.    The  table  in  Annex  IX 'illustrates  the  i 
occupational  distribution  of  rehabilitees  on  work  preparation 
cdurses  at  the  Waziriyah  Centre  during  the  year  1  June  197*3 
to  30  June  197^1  while  Annexes  X  and  XI  ^respectively  provide 
detaijLs  of  occupational  placement  of  1^fO  rehabilitees  by  the 
Waziriyah  and  Al-Rashad  Centres  for  the  same  period,  and-  of 
the  2'53  rehabilitees  and  their  various  disabilities  at  tne  ■ 
Waziriyah  Centre  in  1973. 

.37.  The  rehabilitation  services  are  available  to  disabled 

persons  between  the  ages*Of  15  and  ^5*     The  distribution  of 
3l8  rehabilitees  by  age  groups  at  all  four  centres  (Al-Rashad, 
Waziriyah,  Tel-Mohammed  and  Mosul)  during  1-973  is  shown  in 
Annex  XII.     An  attendance , allowance  of  250  fils  per  day  is 
paid-  to. local  rehabilitees;  this  is  inci-eased  to  500  fils  . 
per  dafji^for  those  residing  out  of  town. 


Assessment  *  % 

58.         ^The  selection  and  assessment  process  is  j9«itli,riea  ^ 
in  Annex  XIII.     With  a  view  to  improving  assessment  te^chniques, 
a  modified  form  of  the   Tower  system  of  Job  sampling  was 
introduced  which  has  resulted  in  a  much  more  accurate 
evaluation  of  interests,  aptitudeq  and  physical  capacities. 
Job  samples  haV^  been  prepared  in  welding,  electrical 
assembly  and  sewing.     Further  samples  will  cover  leatherWork, 
carpentry,  machine  ©hop  aiid  bench  assembly.     This  increased 
choice  v;ill  ensure  the  allocation  of  rehabiji^'es  on  trainin^-; 
Courses  for  which  they , are  best  suited.  ■ 

■  ,  /  ■ 

5^.  With  the  assistance  of ^ the  Education  and  Research 

€«ntre  of  the  University  .of  Baghdad,  two  intelligence  t^ts 

(Raven's  coloured  progressive  matrices  and  Goodenough's 

-     .  ,     .  n  ' 

draw-ra-man)  have  b-een  s'^andardised  for  use  with  the 

'  .    /    .      ■  ^ 
mentally  retarded.     Members  of,  the 'assessment  staff  of  one 

psychologist,   two  social  workers  and  two  instructors  ha ve  .y- 

been  trained  to  administer  and  interpret  these  tests. 

Additional  tests  bedng  used ^  selectiv-ely  inc>l.ude  motor 

coordination,   form  perception,  design  cornpletion,  manual 

dexterity  and  finger  dext^rryty.    ,   -  ^ 

.^0.  '   ,    With  these  new  techniques  the  assessment'^  period , 
naw  of  one  to  three  months,  has  developed  greater  flexibility. 
The  assessment  process  combines  both  evaluation  and 
therapeutic  features.    Following  his  application  for  admission, 
the  rehabilite^e  is  given  a  thorough  medica'l  inspection 
including  chest  X-ray,  ophthalmological  examinatipn,  and  a 
neurological/psychiatric  appraisal  if  this,  is  [indicated.  - 
Ke  is  also  referred  to  the  department  of  pliysical  mjsdicine 
to  determine  the  need  for  corrective  therapy , ^provision  of 
prosthetics,   orthotic  equipment  or  wet^king  aid's.     A  suitable 
programme  of  remedial  therapy  is  prescribed  for  each  individual-, 

Applicants  selected  for  rehabilitation  are" admitted 


to  the  Waziriyah  Rehabilitation  Centre  on;,^the  ^irst  working 
day  of  each  month.     Following/orientation  and -/nedical  '\ 
examination  by  the  staff  d(%tor,  they-  are  assigned  to  the  , 
assessm«ii*  roonf'for  a  preliminary  evaluation  of ,- vocational  ^ 
-interests.-, .'i^e  they  are  given  simple  work  pro je|?^s  using 
the  facili,tiei  provided  ,  f  6r  the  practice^  of  skills  ^ 
ca'l^entnyv electrical  work,  filing  and  sewing;  for  mos'ir  ^. 
retiobilitfees,  this  is  their  first  experience  of  working^ 
with  tools.  '  ,     ,  ■  ^ 

k2:    ^   During' the  seco.nd  week,  each  rehgbilitel  ^is  intervievved  , 
by  membefs  of  the  assessment  team^ith  a  view  t'o^dentifying' 
and  coi;recting -any  social  or  psycholoaicai'  problems  which 
^may  be  likely  to  hinder  his  rehabilit^tipii./   A  rehabilitation 
'  summary  sheet  on.  the^ines  of^  the  example  contained  in  • 
Annex- XIV  is  then  ^completed,.     At- thi^point  any  illiterate 
is'  assigned  to-^cl^ass  for  ieaching  basic  skills  in  reading, 
writing  and  simpi%«,|r'Hthmetic.    ,  ,  • 

From  the  thir^  to  th^  fifth  week,  the  :f habilitee  is 
thoroughness  evaluated  in  respect  of  interests,  aptitudes  and 
physical  capacities  and  then  placed  for  a  trial  period  in 
the  trainins  section  for  which  he  ^pears  best  suited;  if 

'  satis*factory,  he  is  retained.     His  progress  is  frequently  ^/ 
reviewed  during  assessment  and  subsequejit  training  an(^  he 

,  contir^uea  to  have  contact  with 'the,  social  worker  and  the, 
vocational  guidance  officer  who  are  jointly  responsible  €or 
resolving 'any  problems  which  may  arise  in  connection  with  , 
his  attendance,  performance,  behaviour  or  social  circumstances. 

kk.       \  Within  the. assessment  period  which  may  last  for  up 
to  three  months  if  necessary,  those  who  prove  unsuitable 
for  training  may  be  directly  placed  in  one  of  the  nine 
d«8ign«ted  occupations  listed  in  Annex  II,  or  transferred  t 
■•sheltered  employment  at  the  Tel-Mohammed  Centre. 


7.^ 


^•/or'.  .Prc*p^r:=ition 


) 


^'-3.  V/ork  pj-ennr.^lMon  courser:  confluctcd  at  the  Wa::itij?h, 

Al-IlnShnd  .-^nd  Mocul  Centres  cover  '  tr-^inir  j  ir;  tV.c  occiapa txoi-1 
r;':i]lG  :;.l'.ovm  bel  ow,V      -     !  «  "  ^ 


MOGUl 


Mech-^iiics 
Lalworl: 
Motor  rev/i  ndiu. 


\! n : .  i  r  i  y ah.  &     1  -  R.--"  g h a  d 

■  '  • 

Xetnlv/orl:    •     -  *         .         *  . 

Elcctricnl  (r.iotor  rewindin.:;  and  <v/irir.") 

Tlnc'iiine  chop'      ^  y  ,  / 

3^'i  tc  1^,0'^r''   rop^ir  .     ,       ,  •  ' 

•  T,cl?':5.hor  0  opor'^tir.:  ■     ^    ,  .\        r  '  • 

^      T-^ilorir-;   ,  /    ■      .  ^ 

/ .  3cv;in *  .  .  • 

Lc^therv/or!:    "  '     ,  '  ^ 

T-h^  pro^rHinrne^.  pre  hecessarily  flex|:ble,   tV.e  duration  of 
ir.ctruc^on  ^on  a, course  varyin  -  from  six  to  twelve  inonthc 
l:c  enter   for  the  individual  capacity  .of  the  tm^nec, 

.  ,         . }  ■ 

T^-^.e*' courses  ir.  tailorin.--,   telephone^  operatinr;  and 
■•'•'i  bc^ibo-^-^d  fenair  have  recently  been  introduced  at  the 
V/nririyah  Centre;   unf  ortun-^  tcly ,   courses  in  typir.;;  h^^ve  h-e 
to  be,  wi  tV.rlr-^v/n  due  to  ..lac/  of  employment  opportunities, 
T^is  problem  of  supply  r:in(^  demand  has  brou-'^ht  into  focus 
Ihe  nee-^-^  to  ensure  that  the  suitability  of  the  courses  and 
'::ie  5:tandard3  of*  training;  are  appropriate  in  the  lirht  of  ttie 
or.ployMont  opportunities  available.     hi  thorto,  emphasis  har: 
been  plrvcod  on'  bhe  -"C  iuitei tion  of  cn^vine'er inr;  a-nd  carpentry 
s^':il3s,   and  althou^^h  some  diversification  has  occrrredj^.wi th 
t.ie  introduction  of  scwinc,  ]  ea thcrwork  and  telephone 
operatinr;  and  repair,   there  is  room  for  much  expansion. of 
lemployment  opportunities.     Job  adaptation  techniques  should 
be  introducer^  and  special  projects  in  horticulture,  agriculture, 
poultry  fnrnih-:  and  other  fields  of  manual  skill  initiated 
for  the  mentally  retarded.     It  is  felb  that  the  es tablishrncnt 
of  a  National  I^ehabili ta t ion  Board  as  sucgested  in  paragraph  24 
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'jould  do  :m  Cii   to  improve  the  preGcnt  situnLioti;  me.9Pwiiile 
tuo.  ..•';>Je.cu  C0'.?:i  bjst  he  dc-^ilt  with  by  n  sb-.Uflii-i  ;■  comrrjittee 
cornoriri  r -;  the  Aspi^tiht  Directors-Gencrnl  oT  the  CGntml 
^'\--^c'''.x  of  Vocnii  on^l  Rcnabilitntion ,   Vocntinnol  ^Tninin.j, 

,0n-  t:he-Joh  Trn  j  nin  j  . 

'/hilc   ro'i'   pro':ronn  ]'L'^■r■  been  -nnde  tov;"^rd:;  introducin 
or' -th'.:-' J  oh   t^nini"  •  for 'roi.-^'-^ilitees ,    thjjrt-   in  nuch  r.copc 
for   r         c/r    hjjVLlopMer.  1:  o     ti.ir  type   of  pro^rnTmc,  Gnch 


i  r-^  WiJ  : '"^  o  ^*  r  jrc  ndvni  1 je>:  '  i  i:,  thnt  it   provider,  nn  opportunity  ♦ 

Tor   rch-^h  Lli  occc   to  -^ci    ir'^   occ  i  pc^  tio'        n^d   '^nciil  -j'-rills  - 

or  "^ '-^n^ !*•■)'"!  J   t''o::c  D'.illc  "']r?'^dy  nc  Tiired  thro  r^h '  tlic 

r ! I  n h  '  ]  i  I  '      n -  ^  c: » •  V i  c  c  -  "i  n       r  e  n  1  i  3 1  i  c  '-f  o r  '  "i  r.  ;  q n  vi  r  or. ■  c  n  t  ^ 

-^srociiTior    with  nhlc-hodicd  ei^ployecrs  nt   the  v/or'    plnce  i^: 

'Ico  v^ln'-^'lo         n c  cclerrH  tin,;  the  proces.j  o/"  inte;;r.'' ti  on  into 

i        ^o,  .:.r;ri ty ,     Moreover,    experience  nns  .shov/n'  th^t  oO'^^c 

rehnhllitoor    v/lio  'i-^vo  been    foun'l  un.'=;nitnble  for  Tornnl 

^  r, t  ;.o':'^l   tr-^irir"  c^n,    mi   fnct,     c  yji  re    :  >  f  ""ici  c  n  t  r^':ill- 

!.o  p.j^'  'or.?.       ^.'ef   I   jo'^    Lrro  t  ;j   the   ^  r-c'.icnl  exper-^  cc 

^'^i  .-^v^eTopmt^ri  U  of  or-thc-job  troinin^  hn-  ^'-een 
'Iv,.:   r-^r        or-^hlo   tho-'-iht  j^;:-  il  e    ;'ro:cct   te'^T.       f  the 
:.-n:;     r;uidelineG     contnin.vd  ii^  Ar^^  ::  aV  h^ve  been  ^reprrcd 
for*^'"^rr  or  "-.t.r^';.     ','rdor  tao  nrooo-;cd  pro'^r-^mn:    tho  len:-th 
of  1  ♦•ijr.:»i'-  v;ould  denjnd  on  tne  co:nr)le:ci t of  t^:e  job  nnd 
t\2  -^hilty  or  tu'e  rcMRbilitee.    TDurin-^  trnir^in-  iie  v;o;:lcl  ho 
:-u'\'^ct  to  -^1!^    t  >'^   conditions    ;overnin'^  employees,  excepting 
ir.cl-K-:ion  on   tiic  pay-roll,     Incte.-^.d,   the  CJVR  would  m-^ki 
il'i^^ie  n   dnily  tr'Tinin^-^  nHounnce   md  no  oxpense  would 
'Ul  OR  the  employer,   unless  it  was  decided  th.^t   the  rehabilitee's 
per  t  or'^ 'i^ncrj  warranted  n  modified  wa^^e  v/hich  could  then  be  ) 
pnid  by  arran^^e^ent  with  the  CBVR.     At  the  G^ticfoctory 
concluGion  of   training  the  rehabilitee  would  be  qY\r,^T,ed  by 
trie  employer'  under  normal  conditions^,  ' 
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Employment  Placement  and  Follow-up  i 

Placement 

V  —    t  -     .  ' 

^9.  Placement  in  employment  followinc  assessment  and  ^ 

training  can  be  in  industry  c^nerBlly,  in  one  of  the 
designat'ed^occupflfions,   or  in  the  Tel-M6hnmmed  siieltercd 
workshop.     The  following  procedure  applies: 

(a)  for  placement  in  industry,  vrehabili tees  who  are 

-  suitable  are  referred  to  the  employment  exchange  _ 
for  ref^istration  and  placement  \mder  the  qXiota 
•«^cheme ••'Which  reqi^ires  three  per  cent  of  places 
in  an  enterprise  tV  be  reserved  for  them.  They 
must  be^in  possession  of  the  official  certificate  of 
rehabilitation  issued  after  successful  completion 

'  of  a  full  course  of  training  previously  described; 

(b)  employment  in. a  designated  occupation  can  be 

^  provided  after  three  months  assessment  and  work 
preparation.  Ho  certificate  of  t'ehatili tation ' 
is  required  for  such  employment; 

(c)  fihjsltered  employment  for  the  severely  disabled 

carl  he  made  available  in  the  Tel-Mohammed  sheltered 
workshop  following  their  assessment  at  the 
Was^iriyah  Cenb^e^  Examples  of  the  work  undertaken 
include  cleaning  of  'plastic  components  for  the 
State  electricity  company  and  assembly  and  packaging 
of  leather  belts  for  the  State  leather  company. 
Many  of  the  mentally  retarded  employed  in  this 
sheltered  workshop  are  otherwise  robust  and  could 
perform  more  physically  demanding  work  under 
supervision,  if  it  were  available;  .this  points 
to  the  need  for  jobs  to  be  made  available  for  them 
^  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  the  like. 

50.  With  a  view  to  •zpanding  tht  opportunities  for 

.  tmploymdnt  the  CBVB  has  secured  tht  cooperation  of  the 
atorttary-aenerar>>f  tha  Iraqi  Fedaration  of  Industries  in 
providing  a  prof aaaional  engineer  and  an  aoanomist  in 
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conducting  a  study  of  the  feasibility  of  establishing^ 
production  workshops  for  the  disabled.     Several  possibilities 
will  be  explored,  including  .the  manufacture  of  flags, 
leatherwbrk  ,  rugs , "^industrial  gloves,  protective  clothing, 
be.d-linen  and .  recycling  of  waste  paper. 


'J 
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Follow-up 

.  Under  the  f  ollow-up^procedure  which  "has  been 

^^tablished,  social  workers  keep  iji  touch  with  a  i*ehabiliteG 
placed  in  industry  or  a  designated  occupation,  and  monitor 
jiis  -progress  until  satisfied  th'di't  no  further  rehabilitation 
services  are  Required.     The  case  is  Chen  clo'sed,  but  under 
the* open-door  policy  which  is  necessary  in  rehabilitation 
work  the  rehabilitee  is  not  denied  further  assistance  should 
he  require  it.  — 

Aids  for  the  Disabled 

52.  .        The  papacity  of  the  physically  disabled  for  useful 
work  often  largely  depends  on  the  provision  of  mechanical 
aids.     The  chain-driven  tricycle  used  by  some  paraplegics 
is  auitable  for  long-distance  travel,  but  it  cannot  be 
used  in  a  workshop  ^or  taken  on  public  transport  vehicles; 
because  of  the  consequent  lack  of  mobility,"  paraplegics 
are  extremely  difficult  to  place  in  employment.  However, 
t)ie  State  bicycle  factory  has  now  constructed  a  modern 
folding  wheel-chair  and  is  prepared  to  produce  it  in 
quantity;  paraplegics  would  be  greatly  assisted  if  these 
wheel-chairs  could  be-*  procured  for  their  use  in  the 
rehabilitation  centres  and  places  of  employment. 

5J.  Dpper-limb  amputees  admitted  for  rehabilitation 

training  are  fitted  with  a  coaaetio  hand  which  restricts 
their  manual  capability  to  tht  performance  of  jobs  requiring 
the  uae  of  one  hand.    Tht  rtault  is  that  most  of  them  are 
placed  as  lif t-op«ratora»  although  ;nany  could  otherwise  be 
trained  for  more  highly-skilled  employment.     It  has  been 
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demonstrated  in  many  countries  that  a  prosthetic  hook  is  , 
much  hiore  functionr^l  than  a  cosmetic  or  mechanical  hand 
when  carrying  out  manual  work;  the  provision  of  these  hooks 
for  upper-limb  amputees  would  greatly  increase  the  number 
of  'feraployment  opportunities  for  persons  disabled  in  this 
way.     Cosmetic  hands  could  continue  to  be  piiovided  for 
social  wear. 

Documentation 

'       In. addition  to  the  rehabilitation  summary  sheet 
already  referred    to  and  shown  in  Annex  XIV,   seven  other  new 
forms  have  been  introduced  to  record  and  assist  in  the 
effective . control  of  the  wide  range  of  activities  involved 
in  the  vocational  rehabili tation  programme.     They  include  a 
vocational  evaluation  report,  vocational  aptitudes  report, 
medical  assessment  report,  medical  report  (epilepsy), 
work  demand  analysis,   job  vacancy  report  and  monthly  progress 
report.     Examples  of  these  forms  are  Contained  in  Annexes  XVI 
to  XXII. 

55.  ^Job  descriptions  have  also  been  prepared  for  the 
key  staff  posts  of  rehabilitation  counsellor,  selective 
placement  Officer,  vocational  evaluator  and  social  worker. 
These  are  reproduced  in  Annex  XXIII. 

■Coordination  of  Ajitivitjes 
The  CByR  Services 

56.  The  programme  of  rehabilitation  services  provided 
by^tH^  CBVR  requires  the  closest  coordination  of  the 
assessment,  training  and  sheltered  workshop  activities  to 
make  it  effective.    To  this  end,  it  has  been  agreed  that 
the  nanagars  of  the  Waziriyah,  Al-Rashad  and  Tel-Mohammed 
Centres  should  attend  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Assistant 
Direotor-Qeneral  of  the  Bureau  at  least  once  every  month  to 
dlBCuas  problama  relating  t9  the  operation  of  each  Centre 
and  the  apheaiva  davalbpnant  of  the  aervicaa  provided. 
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57.  A  quarterly  meeting  of  thi  staff  of  the  Mosul  Centre, 

chaired  by  the  Assistant  Direc tor-General , -is  also  proposed. 
In  addition,  the  firm  cooperation  of  other  principal 
authorities  concerned  with  the  treatment,  training  and 
employtnent  of  the  disabled  has  been  established  on  the 
^ines  indicated  below. 


Health,  Education  and  Social  Security 

58.  The  current  position  is  as  follows: 

(a)  a  remedial  therapy  section  has  been  developed  at 
the  Waziriyaii  Centre  and- the  services  of  a 
physiotherapist  obtained  three  days  per  week; 

(b)  all  applicants  for  rehabilitation  are  examined 

by  the  department  of  physical  .medicine  on  admission 
:  to  the  Centre  ^and  a  suitable  programme  of  therapy  ^ 
prescribed.     Social  workers  visit  the  main  hospitals 
in  Baghdad  weekly  to  interview  disabled  patients 
ready  for  discharge  and  arrange  for  their  referral 
to  the  Waziriyah  Centre; 

(c)  with  the  assistance  of  the  short-term  UNESCO 
expert  in  mental  health  assigned  to  the  country, 
a  referral  system  has  also  been  developed  wit-h 
the  Al-F(aja  , Institute  for,  the  mentally  retarded 

and  with  the  Amal  and  Ramzi  Institutes  for  the  deaf; 

(d)  the  form  of  medical  report  on  epileptics  developed 
by  the  project  has  been  adopted'; 

(e)  a  committee  has  been  formed  witb  the  Social 
Security  Branch  in  an  attempt  to  find  some  means  . 

of  providing  rehabilitation  servioes  for  the  disabled 
worker  who  cannot  return  to  his  regular  employment. 

Vocational  Training 

59.  The  Central  Bureau  of  Vocational  Training  (CBVT) 
has  accepted  eight  disabled  traineesi  as  a  pilot  measure, 
for  adaiasion  to  the  new  vocational  training  centre  at 
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Waziriyah  where  craft  courses  aommenced  on  1  June  197^. 
The  trainees  were  carefully  selected,  having;  rer^ard  to 
physical  ability,  <3ptitude  and  ncademic  bnck-round;  they 
require  no  special  facilities, 

\  /' 

Employment 

60.  With  effect  -from  1  March  197^  the  Central  Bureau  of 

Employment  accepted  responsibility  for  placin,^  all  graduates 
of  the  rehabilitation  centres.     In  a  directive  to  the 
employment  exchangee  the  Assistanj  Director-General  of  the 
Bureau  net  out  the  guidelines  for  the  -  registration  ?nd 
placempnt  of  rehabilitees.     Two  social  workers  from  the 
CBVR  provide  the  necessary  liaisoi^  with  the  Bureau  of 
Employment  and  follow-up  the  progifess  of  rehabilitees 
following  their  placement  in  emplbyment.     An  improvement 
in  the  number  of  those  placed  has  already  resulted  from  ^ 
this  cooperation.      ^  . 

Publicity 

6^.  The -enscntinl  requirement  for  publicity  is  rin  nid 

in  deveJoping  an  effective  national  rehabilitation  procramme 
has  become  ful^y  realised  in  Iraq  and  several  measures  to 
this  end  have  been  introduced  in  the  cour-se  of  pr^oject 
operations.     Tncy  include  the  following:  ^ 

(i)     Television,  Press  and  Cinema.     On    -9  March  I97'f 
the  Assistant  Director-General  of  the  CBVR,  two 
of  the  senior  medical  specialists  and  the  ILO 
expert  in  vocational  rehabilitation  participated 
.    in  a  half-hour  television  programme.  Rehabilitation 
feature  articles  have  appeared  in  Iraqi  newspapers, 
trad6  union  publications  and  the  journal  of  the 
Iraqi  Federation  of  Industries.     Acquest  has 
been  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Information  to  produce 
.   a  film  featuring  the  activities  of  the  Waziriyah 
and  Al-Rash^d  Cantr^s. 
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(2)     Natioitkl  Day  6f  Rehabilitation.     The  first  National 
Day  of  Re^abili^tation  was  celebrated  in  Mosul 
on  19  March  197^  and  in  Ba,^hdad  on  30'March  19?^ f^''^^^-^ 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  , Administration 
of  the  Workers' .  Establishment  presiding;  over 
the  latter  function.     Guests  were  given  a 
conducted  tour  of  the  rehabilitation  faci:^ties 
and  a  programme  of  music  ^j^^  ci^ancing  and  bther 
entertainment  wa3  provided  by  the  rehabilitees. 
This  event  was  reported  in  th^e  Arabic  edition 
of  the  ILO  information  bulletin  published  at 
the  time. 

('3)     National  Rehabilitation  Symbol.      A  founding 
member  of  the  Iraqi  Society  of  Artists  has 
designed  a  national  rehabilitation  symbol. 
The  symbol  has  been  officially  adopted  and  is 
intended  for  use  in  promotifi^T^terest  in  rehabilitation; 
it  will  be  displayed  on  brochur'es,  match  folders 
and  other  publicity  media. 

Future  Plans 

62.  The  last  national  census  of  the  Iraqi  population 

was  conducted  in  1965  when  the  disability  .statistics 
•shown  in  parngraph-        we{^obtained.    .In  considering  , 
future  plans  for  the  devel^^Mcnt  of  rehabilitation  services, 
the  Ministry  of  Planning  has  invited  the  CBVR-  to  propose 
a  new^  format  for  comlpiling  disability  statistics  during 
the  next  national  census.     After  Consultation  with  the 
Ministry  of  Health,   the  following  list  of  21  revised 
■    disability  categories  has  been  tentatively  proposed  for 
use  in  the  census: 

Totally  blind      (one  eye)       Able  to  walk  with  assistance 

»  "      (both  eyes)      Amputation  of  any  part  of  one  arm 

Partially  blind  (on.  ej.)      Amputation  of  any  part  of  both  arms 
</  M  .>  (both  eyes)      Impaired  function  of  one  arm 
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Totally  deaf 
Partially  deaf 
Deaf  ^nd  Durfib  , 
Dumb 

Mentally  retarded 
Mental^illness 
Unable  to  walk 


Impaired  fiinctlon  of  both  arms 
Amput9tiiJn  of  ^ny  part  of  one  lei; 
Amputation  of  any  part  of  both  legs 
Impaired  function  of  one  leg 
Impaired  function  of  both  lef^s 
Any  spinal  deformity 


Enumeration  of  the  forefToin,:  disability  categories  would 
be  coupled  with  other  standard  census  information  such  as 
BfTe  and  sex* 


) 
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IV,   ,  CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 


Conplusions 

63,  There  is  cause  for  considerable  satfsfaction  in 

the  progress  made  in  the  development  of  vocational 
rehabilitation  servikec  iA  Iraq  -  'much -of  it  since  -the 


inception  of  current  project  operations  in  this  field 


some  twelve  months  ago.     The  Central  Bureau  of  YocationeT 
rehabili'tatiofr-  (CBVR),  supported  by  an  institutional 
-^structk^re  and  appropriate  legislation,  has  become  well- 
6   established  as  the  national  executive  organ  responsible 

for  pr^'eparing  the  disabled  to  become  socially  and  economically' 
^ctiVe  members  of  the  community  and  for  helping  to  plaxse**  \^ 
tn^m  in  employment  where  the  occupa  ti.orval  skills  they 
have  acquired  can  best  be  used. 

The  vocational  rehabilitation  facilities  es^tablished 
l^y  the  CBVR  with  previous  ILO  assistance  have  been  firmly 
consolidated  and  the  prograr^es  of  the  Waz-iriyah  and. 

Al-Rashad  Centime's  in  the  Baghdad  afea,  as  well  as  the 

-       ►  . 

Mosul  Centre  have  been  organised  to  secure  greater. 
, employability  of  the  disabled.     Plans  have  also  been  made  • 
to  establish  i  new^entre  in  Basrah  to  serve  the  disabled 
in  that  area ,  followed  by  centres  in  other  locations,  at^ 
^  ^two-yearly"  intervals,  .  ^  ,  -  . 

As  will  be  3een> from  this  rtport,  the  rehabilitation 
process  invoivea  many  different  medical,  technical'  and 
administrative  activities  which  require  to  be^  recorded  and 
controlled.     The  syatem  of  documentation  developed  for  this 
purpose  ia  worthy  6f-^.5£^ial  note*  . 

66,         The  strong  aupport  of  the  gpvernoient  authorities^ 
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and  their*  ready  accepJtance  of  the -advice  of  the  specialist 
expert  a^aigned  to  the  project,  coupled *with  €he  enthusiasm 
and  dedicatiion  of *the  national  counterpart  staff  give 
grounds  for  confidence  in  t>ie  viability  of  the  vocational 
rehabilitation  services.     Hoiaever,  a  Slumber  of  prol^.lems 
experienced  duripg  project  'operations  still  rem^iin;  it 
i^ie  to  overcome^'^^ese  and  fui'ther  improve  the  effectiveness 
of  the  valuable  assistance  offered  to  the  disabled  that  • 
the  rec;(»mmendations  which  follow  are  submitted,  ^ 

^   Rec  oinm  e  nda  t  i  on  s  %  *  i 

NationaJ.  Rehabilitation  Board  .        #  ^ 

67.  The  orderly  development  of  vocational  rehabilitation  ^ 
in  Iraq  requires  a  firm  national  policy  and  close  coordination  | 
of  the  activities  of  the  many  agencies  providing  help-  fo^ 

the  disabled.     The  Advisory  Committee  appointed  in  1972 
went  some  Way  in  fulfilling  this  ?eq4iirement  which  Taas  * 
become  more  pressing  due  to  the  expansion  of  thepreltabdli tation 
services;  however,  only  one  meeting  of  the  yommi|xQ^^^as 
•   been  hel^UiiL  the  .past  yeax^.     It  ia  recdxam^^ded  thaT^he 
Advisory  Committee  be  replaced  by  a  permanent  NatiVjnal  . 
Rehabilitation  Board  respon^siblev  for  advising  the  Workers* 
Eatablishment  in  formulating  rehabilitation  policies. 
Membershi^^f  the  Board  should  include  representatives 
of  the' Ministries^of  Labour  and  Social 'Affairs,  Health, 
y     Ed^ation,  Interior  and  Influstry,  and  other  governmental 

and  non-governmental  agencies  concerned  with  r^abilitation 
of  the  disabled. 

-  ^ 

68.  It  is  further  recommi^nded  that  the  Board(should 
coaprise  a  working  committee,  under  the  chairmaneKlp  of 
the  Asaiatant  Director-Qeneral  of  ^ha  CBYB,  which  \/duld  •* 
aaat  regularly  to  raTi^w^-all  procadurea  relating  to  - 
aaaaaamant,  training  and  plaoaaant  of  x^ehabili  taaa  vith^^ 

.    Tiaw  to  improving  tha  range  and  <i^ality  Vf  aarvicaa  provided. 
Four  aub-oommittaaa  phould  )>•  aaparata^  raapona^riiXa  for  / 
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coordination,  training,  placement  and  sheltered  em|)loypient, 

staff  Training 

69.  The  continued^  development  of  the  vocational 

rehabilitation  services  will  depend  on  the  availability 

of  well-trained  national  staff,  particularly  at  the 

administrative  .and  supervisory  levels.     Although  some 

staff  training  has  been  conducted  ;Under  prpje.ct  auspices 

with,  the  local  resources  available,  no  formal  training 

facilities  exist  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  the  present 

staff  and  for* providing  qualified  new  entrants  to ' rehabilitation^ 

work^tfi^To  meet  this  requiremelrt^  it  is  recommended  that- 

the  services  of  two  qualified  and  experienced  practitio-ners  • 

in  rehabilitation  assessment  and  training  be  obtained 

from  an-  Arab  country  for  a  period  of  two  to  three  years, 

±n  order  tp  develop  regular  courses  of  rehabilitation 

training'  as  part  of  the  social  services  programme  at  the; 

University  of  Baghdad,        .  '  -    '  . 

*       Physical  Facilities  ^  .  \  \ 

^  70/"^^     It  is  recommended  tha t  action,  be  taken  in  accordance 
with  the  approved  findings  o'f  the  committee  (reported  in  * 
paragraph  32)  which  examined  the  facilities  of  the  Al-Rashad 
Centre  and  considered  the  expansion  and  future  role  .of 
the  Waziriyah Xentre.  ♦ 

"       "     .  ' 

.  .  ^        ^  .  .    ^  " 

71,  It  is  further  recommended  that  ,a  ^procedure  be 

instituted  whereby  a  regular  review  of  the  tool  and  equipment 
.inventories  of  the  rehabilitation  centres  is  undertaken  to 
.  ensure  that  all  items  are  suitable  for  their  purposeand 
-provision  is  adequate, and  that  proper  maintenance  is 

carried  out. 

Employment  Opport unit its 
72..  The  success  of  vocational  rehabilitation  can  be 
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largely  measured  by  the  number  of  employment ^opportunities 
'secured  for  the  disabled  who  have  participated  in  the 
process..    Since  the!prese.nt  quota  scheme  jand  the  designated  ■ 
occupations  cannot  absorb  all  rehabilitees,  there  is*  an 
^  increasing  need  to  diversify  and  extend  the  range  of 
employment  suitable  for  the  disabled,  using  job  adaptation.  ' 
techniques  where  necessary.     It  is  recommended^  therefore, 
that  action  be  taken  as  follows:  $ 

(a)  additional  sub-contract  work  to  be  sought 

for  the  Tel-Mohamraed  sheltered  workshop,  ^ 
Furth'ermore ,  the  services  of  an  pngineer 
with  experience  in  establishing  and  administering 
/  sheltered  workshops- and' s'heltered  self/home 

employment  should  be  obtained  with  a  view 
to  increasing  the>  number  of  jobs  available^  ^ 

(b)  self/home  employment -to  be^encojuraged  by 
providing  rehabilitees  with  the  necessary 
tools'  and  equipment  to  conduct  their  own 
businesses ;  ^ 

(c)  the  feasibility  study  undertaken ^with  the 
assistance  of  the  Iraqi  Federation  .of  Indtistries 

^  to  be  jpursued  with  a  view  to  .establishing 

^productic^n^  workshops  for  the  disabled; 

(d)  special  projects  to  provide  training  and 

i    ■  .  '  . 

employment  in  horticulture,  agriculture, 
^^poultry  farming  and  similar  manual  occupation^ 
,  to  be  initiated  for  mentally  retarded  but 
physically  robust  rehabilitees;  ' 
r  (e)     cooperatives  and  rural  rehabilitation  scheme© 

to  be  established; 

(f)  on-the-job  training  and^ubsequent  employment 
for  those  rehabi^lie^B  who  are  suitable  for 
open  placement  to  be  furthex:  developed  in 
accordance  with  the  guidelines  already  \^ 
prepared;   *  ^  ' 

(g)  arrangements  to  be  made  to  give  preference 


to  rehabilitees  for  employment  in  those 
governmen-t  service  occupations  considered 
suitable,  in  ^ddition  to  the  occupations 
already  designated. 


Work  Preparation  PTogrammes 

>■ . 

75»         The  rapid  technological  development  of  industry 
resulting^in  ch^n^es  in  occupational  skills,  together 
with  the  wider  erpl\)yment  opportunities  arising  from 
adoption  of  the  foregoing  recommendations  will  require 
that  the  suitability  of  work  preparation  programmes  is 
frequently  reviewed  to  ensure  that-'occupational  skill 
detaands  are  , reflected  ii^  the  training  provided.  'To 
this  end,  it  is  recommended  that  close  coopei:ation  be 
established  between  the  three  Central  Bureaux  of  Employi 
Vocatiort^^l  Training,  and  Voca^io^al  Rehabilitation. 

,  Aids  for  the  Disabled 


1 


The  training  and  placement  in  employment  of 
p^araplegics  is  difficult  because  of  their  lack  of  mobility. 
To .  facilitate  acces's  to  their  places  of  training  and  work 
and  make  it  possible  for  them  to  perforjn  tasks  at  the 
bench  or  machine,   it  is  recommended  that  a  supply  of  modern^ 
folding  wheelchairs  be  (provided  for  their  use  in  the 

rehabilitation  centres  and  in  the  establishments  where 

,     -  ^  ■    .  -  .  ; 

they  are  later  employed. 

?5#  Without  adequate  prehension  in  a  terminal  device., 

upper-rlimb  amputees  are  restricted  to  jobs  requiring  the 
u^e  of  obe  handi     It^  order  to  provide  a  greater  degree  of  , 
manual  dexterity  aftd  maximise  their  employabl^ty ,  it  is 
recommended  that  such  amputees  -  ijarticularly" those 
affected  below  the  elbow  -  be  fitted  with  a  prosthetic 
hook.     A  cosmeti-c  hand  should  cbntinue  to  be  issued  for 
social  use.  «  ' 


Aids  for  the  Dleabl»d 

76, ■        To  enable  plans  to  be  made  for  the  future  development 
of  the  rehabilitation  services.^  statistics  in  respect 
of  the  disabled  wilL  be  obtained  during  the  next  national^ 
population  census.  In  order  that  a  special  group  of 
enumerators*  may  be  trained  for  this  work,  it  is  recommended 
th#t  a  cou:cse~^e.  ^conducted  to  instruct  them  in  identifying 
the  variou^  categories  of  disability  and  at  the  same  time 
to  acquaint  them  of  the  rehabilitation  facilities  available, 
.so  that  they  may  inform,  the  disabled  who  require  assistance. 


II* 


i0X2:.Acr  F;v>:^i  l.j-ui:;:  hr.;,  '  ■ 

Legislation  for  tho  provision  of  vocationral  rehabilitation  oervicoj  t  ; 
abed  personG  ic  cuntainoa  in  the  Labour  Law  Ho.   1^*1  of  1'j70,'^  -iz  f-jlliiV/c;: 

Article  192 ■    .  -  ■  « 

The  aim  of  vocational  training  is"  to  onsure  the  society contribution 
filling  its  duties  towards  itt)  members  who  are  incapable  to'  work  as  a  r^iirult 
their  lacl^tfof  physical  ability  or  mental  or  .  psy chologica  I  charac tor i::  t  i  r:r  v;} 
.'uch  defect  is  ..f I'om  birth  or  h:ui  occm/i'ed  to  them  as  a  rerji^lt  of  hl- ace .> 
disease  or  because  of  worK,  with  a-  viev/  to  saving  them  -  f  r  jm  tlie  irftp'ict  1" 
■   incapacity  or  to  relieve  its  sevoi'ity  by  means  of  tr*ainin^-;  d.\\(i  p ^-ep-j.!- 1  rij'  tii» 
through  curren^t  technical  and  scientific  means  v^- r-^jt  i  ^rial  ^  y Ky;M       c  i    ^,  ,  .. 
and  culturally  so  that  they  may  regain  their  capacity  to  work  and  t'j   r-'.^riov/  < 
hopes   In  life  honourably,   freely  and  confidently.    <  ,      .  ' 

Article  iJ3  • 

Th^^  Oentral  Bur^^au  of  V';cat  lorial  rehabilitation  shall  undertake  thH|(tf"j 
authorities: 

(a)  To  implement  tlie  genei'al  policy  uf  tho  labour  fiS  tabtl  ishinent  with,  i^  tr.*- 
of  voCvUtional  training,    and  to   lay  dv^vm.  progr'airmies  and  r'egulat  L  >n:;  f 
r^^hab i  1  itat ion  for  the   labcjur  (?stabl islunent ,   and.  to  achievo  f:o-o|.''; r' it . 
int'^gration  rtmong  the  actlvitlen  and  se'i'vicec  of  all  of  them. 

(b)  Tu  co-ordinate  its  ser'vices  with  the  various  activities  and  interests  ' 
oompeto'rit  ministries  and  arlm i nis t  rat .i  ijns   In  tho  fif.iJd  of  vocation^^i 
^■r'-hab  i  1  i  tat  ion  .       The  .  M  in  i  st  ry  must'  r  wppr.  ^-t  ■^h^■    '(?*rit":"l   w-xvn-^'^x  ■  f  i i 
tion  trj  achi'^ve  such  cc>-ij:'dinat  ion . 

(c)  To  carry  out  statistics  anil  stu'lles   in  ya -i  us  pit'ts  of  Iraq  iii  r^rsp -ot, 
indiviiuals  who  ai'e  incapabJfT*  to  v/^^T'^:  and   t',*  {;i'j.ssify  thc^m  'iceo  rd  i      - 1 

M  rig  In,  kind  and  'ieg^'eo'  'jf  incapacity,  and  to  lay  dov/n  ri^*f;osra^*y  ■M'':^ '-^ 
plur.;\W.-  att^'aet  tho  <ilsabTed  to  ward  libei'iting  themselvo'S  f-^'or.  iriv^p..-: 
t^w-f.         rohub  J  i  i  tat  L' jn  . 

( ii  >     'i^Wia^'/*y  f>ut  i^tudi(^)  on   trio  expo i' Lrn*'nt::  ^o  f  t.ho  rl vo  ]  Mpf.fi  count^'i^^^    i  ^' 

f  1     d         vo  a t  io na  1  r-ol  i :xb  i  1  i  t a 1 1  o  n ,   ami   t  o  m ak  u  u s  o  u f  s u.ch     t  u  d  i  ( ;  s   i  . 
•  i  'V^»  lop  i  r.i;,  tho^  policy. of  vuQatljnal   r'O'hab  11  itatiun  -lud  its,  p^'or  ."-r^rr';' 

f )      i'-  p'-f^p'ir'''  a  perioriica!   ropo^-t  at   least  oncr?a;vo' r\y   tliree  montiir  . 

\  /      t'.v  tho  -s  tab  1  islinient '  s  b'jarvi  on  tho '  aehle  v.-nferv^!  r'eaiisfyj  by  tl."  '  i  ; 

mi.'tak"::   it  ha::   fallen   in,   und   tliO  ■]  i  f  f  i  c!il  1 1  r'S  h]lU  ■.•bstaelos       i ;r 
faf:^d   t'^g'f'thor  v/iih  its   vif^w."  ond  propijsais  'ui  t}i^':ri. 

\      .         .  ' 

A'-t  !  0l>;   \  H 

(■1)     Kvnryoiif'  whf)  vJus  tains  a   i.M'or^t   in  }iir>  trupuMty  t^   /'ij'S*.  r.i/y  app  ] 
o'Uitr'f  '^r  Inst  It'jto..:  of  vicati'^-'nal  r^^lrib  i  1  i  tat  I  ■,)n . 

,  ■  (b)     Tho  applicant  shall  be  subjoet'  t"  f'X;irT;  inat  i lUi  by  ccjmpetoiH  bo;.,riis  a. 

in  th^'  labour  t.'stab  11  slunent '  s  r-egulatiori  and  the  i  I'-'r-lsion  oj'  oco.  [tlt^r 
r'tj-'Ction  shall  be  final,  ■  1 

^(r:)     The^  vocational   rphabilitati^jn  coursos  sliall  bo  dr- fired  accirrling  t  i  tn* 
of  incapacity,   and  in  all   casos  they  shall   not  b';  less  t}iLr\six  m''\lr 
more  than-  ono^  ye\ar.  \j/ 

(  1}     It  is  possible'  by  th'*  dr-cKMon  of  thf.;  boo"d   t,  i  ^M^'Oit   fiyd  ';P-7/ur,f  * 
m';mb'.'r'.:  -.f  tliL-  vucati.'nul  r^'iLub  a  1  i  tat  i-jn  t.  m'-.-'t   !];■  livlii.r 
such  vocational  cuursf-'S  ,  < 


■,l  Ui..:  .  Il  l  >>r  i'.irAi  ooiirGu  an  ^3xain inat  ion  chali  bo  held  when  successful  members 
.•hiil  b"  /*"Uit»Ml  :i  ofu'tiflcato  called  "tho  CerDificato  of  Vocational 
•>>hxbilit'tt  i'.n"    in  which'tho  prof  es  J  ion  .  fur  "  whicn  ho  has  been  rehabilitated  to 
o'irry  out  shall  b^:  d'-^finod. 

Kvr"rv"  applicant  for  work  who  holds  a  Vocational  liohabilitat  ion  Certificate  fb 
'^niitl'^d  'to  rociotor  himself  with  the  nearest  employment  bureau,,  and  ho  shal] 
>-iv.'  f-ir.'t  p^'iorilv  f-r  ^'mploymfmt  within  the  limiti:  of  his  qualifications 
am  the  limits  of  rates  laid  djwn  for  employing  rc^habilitated  persons. 

-vana^^-m^nt  and  employers  shall  be  bound  to  accept  vocationally  rehab ilitato;! 
p^'rsoruj  n'jminat^-d  them  by  Ihe  comp(itent  employmerit.  buroau  withm  the  rate 
of  at  least  thr'^v  per  Cf.^nt  of  the  total  number  of  'their  worker's. 

minist^'r  may  define  certain  duties  and  jobs  which  the  Vocat  icjnal  ly 
--habilitatel  persons'*hall  have  priority  of  engagement  therein  in  the  official 
and  jcm  i~'-'f  f  i  c  ial  department  and  establishment  of  the  state  and  in  the 
establ.  i.'hrm^nts,   eompanies  and  sections  of  the  public  sector. 

i]v    V  M-.tiorrilly  r-(^habilitated  persons,  wherever  they  work,   shall  be  ^prOvidi^d 
wi  th  r4n>(' i'i  1 .  fae  Llit i''S  accor-ding  to  their  conditions  to  facilitate  to  them 
lU^:  -n.  ins  oi'  (^a-a^ying  out  the  jobs  entrusted  to  them  and  to  fjnsare  f^r  them 
.'p-M'ial     ppo;- tun  i  t  ios  of  comfort. 


i^^li 


p>'  vi-.  ioru:  oi'  artiel'-  1  M  of  this  Law  shall  only  bo  applicable  to  ^-mployo-r-s 
mploy  ut   Ica.it        worker-s.  .  • 


ANNEX  IT 


'LIJT  OF  DEGlCrNATP^D  odcTrBATION: 


A  Ministerial  Order  dated  25  April  1973  under  artic^K194  (h)  of  the  Labour 
Law  gives  preference  for  employment  to  the  disabled  in  nine\<i,ccu^ionG . 


Occupat  ion 

Lift  operator 

Telephone  operator 

Ticket  seller 

Information  clnrk  ' 

inerk  •  ^ 

Dooj'  knepor 

AgT*  I  Cultural  worker 
Mo::nen^';er'  (inside  or  outoido) 


Cpecified  disability  - 

ai-m  amputee  or  paraplegic 
II  ti  ?t  "  ^ 

M  ft  t1  t1  • 

ff  tl  -If  » 

arm  funputoe 

ai-m  amputee  or  mentally  retardf^d 
mentally  retarded  /  \  > 

ai-m  ajnputee 
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annex:  VII. 


ni^r.ini.t;<  by  irnTTi^iucatiuyv 'in  i  Re-.enrch  Centre) 
  B?i^h'datl  Univor.iity  > 

TEXT:     Ljuiiin]   B.H.  Tl.  I  >;.-orc.:  an<i  What' They  Hean ,  .'ru  clition,  1^1  i 


7,^ 


At  tht.'-'niJ         th»    rt)ur.'e,   the  .itu.Jen't::  mu:'t  be  able  to:  . 

.1,       help  'ill  t;xp..rt  ..I  'I  .  peciu-ii.a  in  a-l'aptia^^  p;'>yoholn^if'Hl   tc.:t.>  Cor 
.    I  uhuni  1  1  I'll  i'Hi   in.  lilu^te.'   In  Iraq;  ^ 

;.       inti  t  pi «.  I  it,  i  (ju        tt'  I  rfj.^ult.-;  . 

rei  Tt,  Up  t'.-t.  f  .iiil.  to  the  :JeIurtion  'tna  ruvicw  committee,  at  the 
/;u:oriiri  '.%'ntr.    t:.  a.  .-U't  them   In  evaiuatln^^  rtiJJent/;  ^ 

catry  out.  nc.A  ^tu:!...    relator^,  the  .lel^r'tiun  pr  u^^e  i  ur  e.' . 


1  .       pr  i  K  '  i I 


■  r  raea.'ur  •-riifju  t  an  J  te.tiri/';; 


ba  i  '     ♦  it  i    t i 


r.<,v.    t..     -i        ut.e  reliability  an  1   val  i-  u  ty  '  ( u.- 1  n^-  .-al  ruiator  ) ; 
,  ,  ^ ,         ^  ,     ,   I,    I  i.riaaai    r^^r    i  n  t(;  r  pre  ta  1 1  on  of   t'-.t  ir.ult.  ; 
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Monthly 
Totals- 

91 
109 
107 
128 
.  110 
106 
117 
105  / 
109 
115 
127*. 
143 

Assess- 
ment • 
Room  1 

^(Ti-cJ-O-^mcO     00     co    co     VX>  CO 

(AjCMcAj^HHH  H(^jc^J^<^.(^J 

— . — - — ^  , 

Telephone 
Operating' 

1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1     1  .  1 

Typing 

vo  .xr\  u^,             c?g   (Aj    r\j  ^f\i  ' 

Leather 
Work 

- — i  rr^ 
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ANITEX  XI 


'Number  of  Rehabilitee. 
lo 

Ib^  • 

1']  ■ 

1m 


Di;^abll  1  ty 

Mental  iy  re  tui  :  e  i 

Imp'i  Ire  !      ui  '  M  V 
ex  tremi  f-l  ^'^ 


■-  .1 

■/ 


Deaf  rnut^' 
Lef  uL'Jiic  . 
Tuber  culo:- i.' 
Hern  i  ple^^ia 

Amputat  ron  --Iowt.r  ex  tr  t.rui  ty 
Am  p  u  t  a  t  i  (;  u  ~  upper  e  x  t  r  •  :n  i  t.v 
I'ar  apl  '^c  '^^^ 


Impaired    fuiu-tioM  -  upper 
GX  trtm  ity 

:jT)inal   :Gfor::ii  ty 

iylMrit:d.   illiM  /  ■  ' 

Jpee  f 'h       f  I  ^- 
Ivlutu 

Heart,  m.  ff-.:-t. 
A  tax  La 
if(j[KOpiiii  1  i. 
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ANNEX  XIV 


REHABILITATION  SUMMARY  gHEDT 


Caoe  number.  JJame 


Age 


Add  re: 


Height 


.^U  Wfeight 


Disability   .  .  .  

Photograph           Date  of  accident  or  onset  of  diaabilitj 
Cause   •  '  


.  ^condary  disability  , 
Artificial*  appliances 


Doctor 


Education 

Name  of  school   Graduation  grade   

"  .Good       '        Pair  Poor  Nil 


Reading 
Writing 
opeakinf^ 
Compreliension 
Co an ting 

Jpe'ji'il  training  (if  any) 
iloiible."  'mi  intore^jt:]  ... 


Work  History 


Name  of  employer 


Occupation 


Period  of 
Employment 


Reason  L'or 
Leaving 


Rehabilitation  Details 


Ar;je.;;;riient  period    Training;  period   

Course    Job  training  period 

Employer  ;   Occupation   


ERIC 


Employment  Details 


Date  of  placement  .  *   Employer  

Occupation  Pollow-up  dateo 


Unable  to  Rehabilitate 


No  suitable  employitlent  available  I         1     Refuses        rol coat e  [  1 

Physical  deterioration  I        1      Lacks  motivation  \        I     Peri^onul  insufficiency  f  ^ 

Too  old     i  /    1  "   Lackc  transportation    I        1     Other  rea::on  (spo^-iry)  


Date  of  cloc'ure 


Gocial  worker 


/ 
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'J  1 


Ami  EX  X 


OBJE'VPI'/E 

pr  ::'ti/:ul  'j/:pi  r  L  ^ri    ; '.A  i  t.ri        <.::,i'u'y'r    .a  IKf  li.^U     -^J:   xni/al-.  .tela 


I, 


i 


>  t, 
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ANNEX  XVI 


Relati6n3bip3  wiith: 

'Cj.porVix:u:r« 
A  t  tendance", 
Punctuality 


•pDychomrtric  'Vf^h.^  A  biiiu.jt'*?'  -.1 

 r  


A. 


r.IIMM/uvY 


Dat 


J  * 
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.  ANNEX  KvM 


VuCATI(>NAL  APTITliLH.:  I^HP- 
^bujTunary  rat  inn) 


Abo  vo 

) — - — 

• 

1, 

WMi'ling 

! 

Ik 

A.'  -'-nl-  ly 

• 

ri: 

V 

1 — ^= — 

1 

»" 

1 

-  L   

I 

 fL_ 

1 

^ — - 

• 

1' 

1 

i 

i 

 1 

1 

.,<-'V  .  X             -i,p  it  :  ri.' 

I'm  1  •  ph'j.iif^    'p<'  I'-it, 
I.  ft  '  p'-r^t  r 

i 
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Mptv^  i»u-o:'d  inat  i  J 


?anri  roi'coption 


i 


Namo   .  .  •  

» 

Dencription  of  Di.rability 
Secondary  Dh^abllity  .  .  .  , 
Attr-nfiin^3  Phy;3iCi:Ln   


tL:n  rOi'  1  imb  ir 


.which  h'^  r  inn^>t  p<' vt'j i":: . 


Any  'ir^t;-v:-ty  wi  lh  .u't'U.'^  ^  ^ 

^-T^  '  7""  ^,  

'irj  i  l.'iri  l      .  - 

Abil  ity  to  r  ii;;"  rf".*'    '    ib  'V^ 



Ab  1  1  i  ty  t  ■  ^"  <pp  '  r     i  ' 

w  i  t.h   1  0/'.:  ^ 

f,'  ' 

Ka- 

'  1 

n- 

^'r:  ib 

*  'J     •  ?.  u 

{   J    l^  I  i  ur       .  / 

I" 

b'." 
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/  i  t 

'     r.  .  .V 
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i 


other  limitations  (specify)  (se^jnote  l) 


C.      Endurance  c^nd  Energy  Expenditure     ^          .  ■  '         /'         .   ^  '-ut^^v 

Ynseri:  »X"  ggainsi  activiiies  which  he  cannot  perfoim.^     Leave  remainder  blanK. 


More  than  lightest  sedenl^ry  work  ' 

Lifting  from  flc?or 

More  than  lightest  stc.ndij^g  work 

Lifting  from  bench  -  - 

More  than  light  bench  work, .  ' 
including  some  walking 

Lifting  to  shoulder  level 

Light  work  involving  standing, 
walking,   i'ight  lifting 

Full-time  training 
Part-time  training 
Shift  work 

Other  liijii  tat  ions  (specify)   (see  note  2)  . 

f^oyking  C 
Ir^ert  "> 


I 


blarik. 


Conditions  and  Environment    ■  \, 

j}"^  against  unsuitable  conditions  and  environment. 


Leave  remainder 


High  temperatures  (see^  note  3) 

.Heights 

4  S  _  —  — 

Lov^  temperatures 

f4oving.  objects  ^ 

Sudden  temperature  change 

Working  on  or  near  machinery  J 

'                     ■  . — ^  

High  humidity' 

Hazardous  "tools  ,       ^  ^ 

Especially  ary  conditions 

Indoors                    ^               '      ,       ,  ^ 

'-y^  ^  T  

Very  aoj.sy  conditions 

Outdoors 

Kcpecially  wet  conditions 

 — 

^ixtremely  dirty  woTi^k 

Confined  space 

 1/^^  

loxic  m'^terials  '    .    ^  *  " ' 

Dust 

Alone                         ■           '  ' 

?'jjrH-:jS  and  smok'^  ^ 

V/ith  others 

Other  limitations  (specify)  (see  note  1) 


Use  of  Senses  v-n       ■  ■  i«4- 

Insert  (or,   in  case  of  vision  and  hearing,  XB  -  both,  XR  right, 

XL-^^  left)  against  appropriate  lim^itations .      Leave  remainder  blank. 


totally  blind  .           .  x 

1  

T 

Totally  deaf 

Very  limitll^  vLaLonx 
(see  note  9)  \^ 

:.'everely  iinpaircd  hearing 
(see  note'll) 

Close  vision  limrfm3-\ 

Lip  reading 

Distant  vicion  limited 

Defect'ive  speech 

Defective  colour  vision 

Defective  cense  of  smell 

Defective  sense. of  touch 
(see  note  10) 

^Other  InnitationG  (Gpecil'y)   (ofjL^  note  1) 


\iEMAlxK.l  AN.D  Glr^MERAL  APPRAIGAL 
(see  note  12  before  completing) 


Date 


Medical  officer  /./  ^  . 


r 


other  limlt-at  ionc   ^'::p-ci^y).       ?ho:jo  spaces  may  also  be  used  to  ainpllfy 
riiarKings  wnore  f-ir-th;-?  ^^xplan'it  ion  is  necessary.  .  ' 

Moo  of  hands.      .leiGiLng,   holdLn.j,  grasping,   turning  or  working  otherwise  with 

uui  tr-ids  (o.fj;.  .  opora.ting  wheels,   ^ising  hand  tools.   Gutting  with  sciss'ors 


-^i  l^-n^.:.'.   .   •  picKingJgfb.  . pinching,  gr ippingxbetweon  thuAib  and  fin^^ors  and  « 
otherwise  working  with  fin%eV^  and  not  whole  hSFid  or  arm  (e.F.     typist  ' 
'.issr.rnMor-  uf  small  p  irts  otcV)  ..  •>  J^^-^f  ^ 

■    Travel  tu  wr^rk.^    i^ri.bltc  transpu I'tat ion  under  rush  hour  conditions. 

5.       |;ii^ting  and  carrying.       As  performed  by  storekeeper,   porter,  messenger,  ot J.  ' 
;naxjn)u,m  weight  which  may  be  liftejd  from  floor  or  bench  or-  to  shoulder  l^v^ol  ^ 
shrMiLJ  bo   Ln'-iicatfjd   irrsection     .  -  ..- 

G:       Pushing  t3r  pulling.      I-^xerting  sustained  force  as  in  pushing  or  pulling  trucks 
cars,    levers,   etc.    (e.g.     porter,   packer,   etc.).  b  , 

7.       Balancinp;.      Maintaining  position  in  working  attitude  whether  sitting  (as  fur 
ope  rat  ing  a  s  owing  machine  or  assembling  small  parts),  ^or  standing  and  bending 
forward  without  ho  Idmg  on  or  being' held  (e.g.     carpenter,  machine  operator  " 
etc.).^  T 

High  temperatures.  The^se  conditions  should  be  related  to  the  general  lo7<a  uf 
heat,   cold,   nimiidlty  or  dryness  prevailing.  ^  , 

^.       Vision.       Indicate"   vir^ial  acuity  (corrected  if  glassos-ire  worn)  on  nrHLIr^] 
scale  (^^.g.  b/'4,   o/jb,  frtc). 
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10. 

11. 

12, 


nenso.  u'f  touch.  Lack  of  ability  to  detect  nature  af  article  by  toucn  ■  or _  to 
feel  cut:!,  bui'nri ,  o t c .      '  '  . 


Hearing, 


Indicate  partial  ,  deafness  by  ".I-'Aiu; 


at 


Remarks  and  general  appraisal.      T^ene  are  intend-^d  to  cover  any  necM^.-iuri-y 
jfu'r-bKer  amplification,  of  points  in  sections  A  to  K  and  the  nature  of  any 
special  features  not  covered  elsewhere  in  the  report,  ti'Ao.h  a.c  lijiiitation  :>i 
'mental  capacity,  mental  stability,  emotional -and  other  problem;)  likely  to 
affect  working  capacity,  prognosis,  the  need  for  conl^inuin^^^  treatment  of 
special  management  as  migfit  be  indicated"  for  a  paraplf;fr.l c  o!-  opiloptic. 


\ 


\ 


ANTJEX  XIX 


i.'irr.c-  .  .  

Am  r"c  3  G   .  . 


Etioiofy  ana  .I'lt*    of  ^  nr:'.  ^.  ......  ,.  . 


r:   j.i.tt:  I  1  I  r 


1 1  -t 


f.  r.  ^  t  f,  '.f.y  r-  :  f.y.M     1   ■!  K^'i  h  i  1  i  t  i  . 


AI;1:EX  XX 


MatTie  of  Company  •   A  iurr^ 

Industry  

Occupations   /  

WORK  UEMAIJDS  AR:.^i;H>,  (!AI-;hiK!'  ^1^'^' 

-  Lj  Walking  on  pUin  f  loorc  *                   .  .  O  I^or-r'tl  rC'i?h 

I    I   Walking':  on  slippory  /loorr    •  rr-i^-'ii 

IZH   Walkin^T;  on  floorr:  with.  obntMcit'i: 

[~)    Climbing  otui  rn/lU'lUe rs 

WORK  CARS  I  EL.  OUT                             .  '^"^i^^^  .:Aciii::£  1- 

□  With  h'ln'-illnr  -  oV(;r,er.t^;  ri^-ht/l^rt  □Llrtin,^-- 

.  THE  WORKER  l^i^'Z'i       ^  □        if^       'A'  j -^.t    l.lt-^     r.  v 

•Q    Kneel,   ^luut,   bcni  OW^i.h^,  .  r  -.^'h   li-'"   a:  ■ - 

Q   Reach  towiviiv.  th(;  t'loor  -  rlanalnr  EZl  ^-^^ryin/'■ 

Reach  towards  the.  floor  -  nittin^:  0>axirM."   -arryinr  w.-.^ht  % 

□  UidoorG  iil'^  ^ 

tZl  .     'f  - 'il  1:/    :ir\v  v;or'k             ^  ■  Q  ;  ut i  -ri 

V»\RK   .:A::k:Ei'  ';''T    ■  ■  v:  R.-    .i::''  ■  -A';  :  ' 

,  ,  y 

r_;    A  I  en. '   ^« 

[Zi    'A  1  tiT  N  t,i,'  r:'   *  .  . 

ZU    !  n   -J  i.rtr   


T 


.  ,  . '  ■■    !ACE      :   •  

r.A": :  ■    '  lEn  .     ^"  viv  e:  '  


erJc  ,  '/^J 


ANNEX  XXIII 


iiKHAHi  ij  TAXI  on  ooui:.;Ki.i;^>]-. 


1.    Fu:i-.:Tic>i.       •  .  ■  . 

*UiJ         Li'Llin 'tii  r>  r  r  I'ltT    '.."i.  ir...    for  re/ i tft  c  i  i.Lrr'on.-  entorln,- 


X  V  i  ' 


.  I  '- 
ll'' 


'K    [■  .y    .  ■■:  I    :  i    :  '.'i  t  i  ■  ■ .  , 


-7* 


.1   ■  I. 


1"    1  r. 


^yr 


,.■    v  :  —       '  '  V  .  •  1  I  i  or:  i  !        'i  1  n  j 

,   V  1,].'     .    ■  ■■  I  1  '  I   r-i  1      i.   till'  J  ■ 

uU'il'  i^ixM"!  1   :*-r  ^v' i  I  yi'*'M*    i\  'U  r'.T>: .  M;- 
- :  !  ;    I  i  '   .'T-  ,  ].  V  : ;  i  ■  .-x    v    Ui  i>:tr  I  '  *  ^  -i^' 


.w  1  r'  *  i  "J .  ly  •  xp'vn  i 


]   y.  r    ^  i    '  f.  ■ 


I"    1         1  (    f  '  '1 


1 


,  .  t,  f.'.  X    ;  u  V  .  <  .     1  '    I      .  ,■•  f  »• 
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'         r : i!,iri'^'  .ii  u':..^ot  Ivi  t  lL^::  wltK-tiif?  I^bovj:-  .•xcnaruy'.a  in  order  t' 


*    'it.  ; 


1 


I'i' 


■J:  I  r  v  1  ■  i  •  rf. 


lit  i'»  '.'  I  r  / 
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T:j  attpnd  all  case  conferences  and  report  on  each  student  un(*cr  assessment. 

T(>  sui)('rvi:5o  the  preparation  of  attendance  records,  rehabilitatiop  ^summary 
ahoets  and  vocational  evaluation  reports,  • 


8.  '  To  work  closely  with  all  members  of  the  rehabilitation  S^^Jn^Joi^^^stri^ ting 

and  implementing  a  suitable  programme  for  each  student. 

9.  Other  duties  ar.  assigned.  *  V 
RELATIONCHl?:!                               *  '  ' 

The  Vocational  Eval'iatur  observes  and  maintains  the  following  relationships: 


He  is  accountabfe  to  the  Director  of  the  Wazeriah  Rehabilitation  Centre  for  I; 
fulfilment  of  his  function,  duties  and  relationships. 

J       Jubord  inates  * 

-He-  will  be  annir-ted  by  -jocial  worker's,  vocational  guidance  officers  and 
inntructors  a:5  may  be  determined  by  the  Director  ^id  will  supervise  their  work. 

sth.er  personnel  \^  .  ' 

!ie  has  contacts  with  a  variety '"f  personnel   in  other  sections,   to  diJcu:;L  trK- 
progre.s:',  aptitid'.-  and  ability  of  :jtudfintn.  •  It  . 


.   '-^  nab  .  1  i^e"       .-^eial  t-i  rcumntance-  by    d'-t"nnining  tae  P'Tm-t.  i .  * 

an'i  "l  >::i-.'t:e  Caetoro  which  rnignt  have  an  afftjct  on  hin  rehab  i  1  i  tit  i  . 

■/     :  v.    /.-lidai.f;.-  ani  prar'tieal  help  in  oolvinr  ."oeial  prublems. 

'  J  ai^,.*!'  tn-  carv  r     IV.-reru;.-  abu  a  t"3*o(; .  i  1  pr-^lern:;  which  rnipht    ilT  '  V  > 
r 'Jj.T'v    .       ':i  prf/f^r^r..:- in  tht»  'leritre. 


a)  Wrke-  will  yiv^^  Hri  i  ri  t '^odu:  to  r'y  talk  tu  ./leh  new  pv.up    ulrn .  I  .-d 
rh.'  W-iz-ridh  -'oritrc..      /.hr-will  .'Xplaui  what  h^r  rnl^   i::   m  the  n-h  it  .  .  .  ♦ -it  • 
proeen;]  and   invite  thrm  to  oonnult  her  if  they  havo  any  nocial  .t     >mi-.,i : 
!""oblem3  thpy  wish  t  ■  dinrmss. 

■•h>*  will'  thf'i.  .ntcrview  each  new  rehabilitee  to  obtain  infjirmation  >n  1...'  . 
bneial  backp;rf'an.l  inelading  such  things  ac: 

r-r-1  l^Ion:lhipr.  with  hiG  family,  th-ir  atti-tude  to  hin  disability  and  thrar 
nt."r":;t  in  r.in  rehabilitation; 

hm  :'^an  iard  c)f  liviru^; 

wh'-i-  h'    liv^^vind  if  h^-  har.  any  ]i"isinK  problem:'; 

any  d-:  f        i  t  if he  might  have  in  /^r'tting  fromJiir.  hrinr-  to  th«>  bu;  ; 
ll.o  r-'.ancial  ntatus  of  thf?  family. 


I 

^7  C 


During,  th(?   Interview  tho  Sociil  Worker'  nhcxild  ectabiioh  a  r-olatlonship,  wltf: 
rohab'ilitiM'  which  wiil  h^'lp  hur.  t'.>  f't(:^■  tlif;'  r-oali'tiop  of  hio  dirrih  Hi  t..  ,  '  t'. 
accept  cxro  mntancoiz  that  canncjt  bo  cJiangod  rivi  t*'  lakf.'  a  t  "W  -v.i]'- '-iP?.  * 
circumstanc'^s  which  caii  be  c}\angr'd.      ./rhir.i  r'"  i  at  i '.'nc^h  ip  ^ari  r-r'-lf  : ./ 

having  inforn^l  talks  with,  him  in  the  wurk^hupn',  by  r^hovfTnr:  'Iti  *r.  t••;■^•.:  t 
progress  and  b\  encouraging  hun  at  evf)ry  opportunity.  .* 


The  Gocial  Work\r  ^  3  -griipary  ub^ject  ivo  is  to       Ive  :l? -^f;  1  al  a: 


^he  must  not  onlV  ottain  all  tha  'ImcXn  but  should  concj.-nt^' tt-:  r, 
areas  to  detorm  in^v  how  '  i  i-f  f  ixu  1 1  Les  might  b<?  overcome.      .'.orrH  lir" 


i  d  ^rv:' 


necessary  to  vLsitythc  rehab  i  li  te^'O  '  n  family  to  obtain  a  rn-rf^  (v/npit.  t«  pi,r:t  * 
of  the  social  oituition.     'TUK  I^/CJAL  WOHKKl;  :>!iyMWl^--'^  T  ;/ "  A  r  \:, 

pn-^RE  ij  A  30C1AL  OR  p^MrioTTH  r!l(".KlJ'M  WHICH  r.iiK  [.^  i.jy^]::  7.  : A:/u: 

Routine  liome  visits  shoald  not  be  made,        i  ^  ^  ]^ 


/ 

It  may  be  n<-fr:oni:arV  to  ♦'nli:'t-  the  family';^   intpr<'::^  an  1 
rehabilitation  plan7^\It  may  b»:  ri f n a ry  to  (*}ian/'''  I'." 
wards  the  disabled  m'/mlTTN  if  tJu::   1::    \  problem. 

The  oOcial  Worker  m^Dt  bM  famil^ax'  with  tli*  w-Ji'k  nf;  -'Ih''- 
ag»^ncv)n,  sh^?  macjt  be  awaVe  of  aTHTWri^'f*  J  at :  n^n;  In  '^uf:\ 
3onro*:^  of  ;:^'Oial  a3ui::taimt;   in  the  eomraUhity,  *  \ 


r  .piVM-;. 


r  ."f'n^tu  . 
il  welfi: 


'The  .:.jciai  Wcrk'?r  will  pr^par"  ease  rt'C'U'd:;,  :;amm:i:' * ,  :i.r^:r;'  !'ar.dr 
■t;:  ncn^nnary. 


>>  jperur 

AceouitabI"  to  the  Aana/yr,  ,v'az^•r^.a^ 
f  ^r.^'t  i  n:!,   il^tM•::     md  r-lati  n:;:..)):; 


'ent:'- 


1 1'l  l/nf-nt. 


•dinit'*.! 


•I,    :r,d-"nt.  ir.  i  it.r  v 
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('i'     'icvolny  the  Central  Burciu  of  Vocational  Training  (CBVT)  under  the  Workern.* 
•  jt'ibl  ii-rjnent-^  in- the  imiirovoinoat        it:.;  capability  to  imi»lement  the  follow- 
•ic'ivitior  directod  towtrdc  . ;rit  i  r.fy  i  ii^*:  D.c  ncedr:  of  Trari: 

ir'f'i:  ♦     '\    t  rt  ^t,i^'l  uri  i.i.'ir:  .f   the  c  untryM)  rnanpnwor     i  tuu  t  i  f>n  t^. 
y  ib  *  ^  'innriic  r;f'f^'i;'   !' -r  tr-aru'd'  ["-r;'  at  the  variouj  lovf:!::; 

'     :  i  '     f  rr:' <lat  1  jr.        M'iiriii^'  j>i'iirif*:*  'Cid  *.rairiinf|;  ?jt<indardi:  j'^r  lh(?  vari^'Ui^' 

'  y      1  <o  *     <       1        -x:  (\-  (ifVfti  'I   i '  ,*  r.'u^i  M  r.al tutorial  1"      all  trair;in,^; 

pr  ."rainrnct^ ; 


f.*      1  i  J^^^    >  tracJ^   ^f.,*    n.d  r  rM'li  f  icatiuri  pro/Tr-iinmo  ; 

'v'     pi"      ♦  i  .  n    i::d   : ;  b-irifM J.  il  L  i  :;a'.i:vtri  a  1    treainirjc  a::::ir:tar.Cf'  t(» 

.     i'vr   ir:       *  j  ;  1  i p ^^^•lr    'W^   t.rair»inr,  cichcme:: ,  yinc  lud  in^;;  iar.li^u- 
♦i     -il   ard   ir-i  lii^    M-Mvir/^  a*    all    lovol::;  /  -  * 

Vi'      'r  i  .       ifl'  'r-t.'i!/^  oii'if:fr\  ,    *rai:i!u'  'M'f'if.cr:^  i'nr  indu.'try,  foremen, 
.  <pf  rv  i    '  v.  '    r  a   :  !  >  t  r*  a:  '  ■      ;  . 

*  :'f^j    i;    V'i^'J•l  "li    trairir./^'  t '*rr'  lU/  a'^d  ;'up^-rvi;a'   traiain/';  {ifi.^rf-.'  tlra^ 

(    'I  M  -.'^aML  -'  d  ly  7       r  t  v.\:1.'it'"  -ir»d  jnartly  ,:ta ^(j-';Wii»;d  iada-.;- 

• 
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..r\''.  *  •  f-  f'(  ■  ♦  r-'  .        *  if:'.fd   *  *r('i<,   a.'  well   a/  piafM;rnfa;t   pr 'f-darou 

■N 

I'Vf]  pt:  '  1  .  '  .(  /    a    ♦  r^f  fv  vr.'nj'i   ta;f;l.M  i  caL  ::laf't;  '^V  Ihf  Xiai-jVry  f 

:  j-,'  i  :,    ;:  a  .i]  ipl^icrJ    La   il.:  fnpucily    u:   tcclui  ici  I  ;:ecre~ 

vari'i"  -r  ♦r.p  .'r.da:'t  rial  '.''r-iiain;'  -  rdiaati  ri  l^^dy  and  ao  the  orf:arf  rf!::p(^n:nb  1  e 
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.,  pr*    p     *    rv  V  : ,  i    .,  v/  i,    p**  i  a/',  r .      ]  (U-  r'*  h  ,    :  i. 


■  '  rco  ,;,:;(",d  1 M  l  r      i'i        '   T'\ M  /  i  i  .   rnu*.  i  y*i  which  rr.*vi(;w»Mj  tia^  irt'.j^"t 

'.f  ♦  .  7 ;  *  ,  'aril  j     'i       d   rovi/i  'rl  covfr::  :!(jme  n.-plin^aaf  i-laaru'd 

tf'Mvi*i';',   wi*'.   r-f  ;  i    *  r  i  !■  .  t  i   :      1'  r'fmairanr  f^XfUT     c^a.'al  t.iat       i'^;  um-.- ,  ' 

I   f.T'    .  f'  d  ;r  VK'i  -r    f'nr    iMn  ;  m    t  r  i  t  iv(    ,:app  r-*    [jer^;:  .anol  ,   al  1  M{?aM  • -if  jV- i  1 '  w:a,i]'r, , 
i'^-p  d^rM.:     'f  -i  rad/'fV  li:^'  f'^r    jporaH  ^a  'U.d  mainlonaaco  of  rMrnp-mf'Tit   -dd  i 
,  VM'^ri^'ja   r- i;a'    c  *  'rii  a,,.;    f.  r-  t  :.f>  ]).rrr.ara.-     f  Vrai'iia/':  aid..;  /u.d  inatoririK:  t:;^ 
T-f    ;  : ' w   t '  ( ■  t ■ V  1    <a^"i         '  !' .  ;    •  i  '    i r  i  r  d  . 


'1.      .    ^•:r    *      ^  v^r-al  1    pr  .i'M-t.   ir.    it/  fir.'^   pa/iia-    ij'  ■ 'p^- ra  t  i  < 


•   f^i  ',r'  i'  .l  ir   .JO*  ivi  ♦         r^M  iMa/'  ^     v-r-.-iM  aiai    traitiin/';  jP'iarnia';  .'trai  fj 
ffii    •  *  1 '  r. ,     o'^ai'a'  i  '         .'^  -cr.flard,',    Iridr   ^f^:-'r  aad  Cfrl.  i  PlrnH  (^r.  pro^'rarr.::;^;.' , 


r.  la--;  f-'  t   a'  d   r\:,'.  i :  / 


•'\c:,dard,',  Irid^  ^f^["r  aad  Cftaa  t  Irrr*  n^r.  proararr.rn^;.' ,  / 
*  \f  ^^rtiriIl^,  t*'aa  rr  fjr  .-idult.:  at  V/aziriyah,  ar.d  v  rn-/ 
'r^'»vldf'd  ir.   •  •  r'  '    *ff:;:nical   rfji'>r     ^*  publLrihfd   ii.   I  ^'"^ 


'   /    t'K'r:-'       *      11:  .a:,!  ■  ^    f'  r-    ini  J    .''^n^,     raii.iru;  'Uid  ioaata  1  i  t  nta  :  r.  (!■  i.:.  i  M  rv 
1    ,  1.  .  .  r  a:  d         i  u  I    r  rr  J  i  r,''  .                                          .  •  ' 

r-i  :  -  ^a*iw^al     rOaarMtl    /n-i^:  "raiair;/';  I  rn^'r-'ilnmf  C  •  )•  Ii.'^ririi 
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rai^  i :  a  i a-  anumuf  ( li^'.j/'/l/ ^-44) .     Tcrlaiir'  il 
/  ^  f''  '    '*     -       .    1-     /'^M^  I   '  •!   'r.'ir.ir:;'  iduialna,,   irar  lading';  C"--jrdinat  i  -a     1'  triiaia,^;, 

)        "  J.' .      •  ie:;;  2;       fM^  .p  i  *  i  Ji:aJ    :■  f.arid  i  rd:: ,    trade  te;:tn  ?md  ra«rti  Cicata  f-n  pr<    r  urnnta; , 

"  ir/i/'T.fa'.  t    ,1.1  ranrii::/'        ♦  •  c  traiainr  raa.tnf    Cur  /ulipltn  (Wa'/>  i/iyah) ;  : 
,  I  '  r.'i  l   rf  '.a!a  1  I  *  a*  i    ^    a?  t  i  v  i  1 1 .     :      ,    j's».''Va,'  V)74-7^» . 
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-f.v{,(.r*  r.^,i',f,  v'U'i'.;:'  f  vf*  rMn*'r  ^   df  ['ir  tmen  t concerned  :md  \\  part.icujar  t^y 

/.rfici-ilr     r  't:,^'  ^'Mni,  .ti.'.r    tr:d>.;.ci^l   Arfairn  'uui   I  li^  V/ .rr.  f^r.; '       t,:ih  1  i 
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4        ('  rril 


vcr-all  1  un'u/fJi>i'  t-f  c-irror.t   rhar.e  II  project  L::        cc^jiUnue  *ho 
.  f.,.  nr>yMif^d  r    *w  oarlu-T  *  nar'CJ   :    aid  interim  fn^^-ration::  in  (i.)Vi\  I  irAiUiQ 

•i'^vi  rai  v..-a^  ^iVM'.irw:  pr^ir^o  iriraq.     Thi::  rei  ort  cuyon'  ihe  project 

'n7^" iVi Ti e"- " i'^i^r:un' :nr  YohT^o o^^^^f  t%rr particular  Second  piraye  i.M«npoTientF ,  namel-yi 


r  )r  .'Mpfrvi.'  r.' ,   I'-rfir'-;.  i  ::t*tru(:  tor::; 


i !  -pi  ar.  *.    *  rai:.  i:  ;*  - 
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virj^'  i'urtr.f.r  df;tall;:         MiO/o  ac U v  1  1. I'T  arc 


(1    '         1^  1 


r  .r{^v  V  iV"    ■o'v-r'r-d  :v   'I  :''^ii:id   irir;li  t  at  i'^nal   ;:truc1'irr'  wnrch 

i  V:,!    ,']'''tr'-         ♦   i'  r   rr;     'v   t  n((  ''fiitrLl   Parf^nu  '>f'  Vucat,iwrial  Training: 
^T'iIm:.?'    'f^n^n-   (71^)  -i'   V/aKiriyan,  and  l.y  lo/M:;la- 
y.     ^v)       ,    1'  1      r  i        .     Allluju^^h  [>rojc;ct,    .[-f-rai.  i  ■ -r..*  '.'iV(- 

1.    .-..r;  jri-/'V.*  .rrir  i^'a^  iiaM.ria]  Vtaff,     wi:..-  ^hc 


rw;';if'    ',/,d   !i-;;t  r  a;  t.-r::  f:  .rrnf-rcfd  wi  t.a   t  ii^t 


v/r  I  *  i' 


•  ■  f-rol  rf- 


pf    vu-wf'fl  'ir.   t.^f;  li.^Vi^'  ^jf'  Uif:  rfMrilivfly  -Kurt  rim^ 


r   '*     i:.  »r.tii::    -ri/M  aal  1.. 


i  r  r.  -  1'   t'f    i:  t.fi  r:  at  i 1 1       -Jn  .  wh(.'  cu  1  1  at-  ^ra  t  c 

■  ^.v^.j,    ,v  ,|  ,-pf  f  i '1 1  1    ♦  .    i'.   t.radc   W:y*ir./^  'i.'.d  r 


■    — ;  .1  .lr-,a  't^r* 


.  M,f*r  wi  tr.  t-t^cir  rrit  i  hal  f  uatf-r;  ir*. 


r ; 'li;         i:  1  1         :.t/    ind  a:-f^frt  i  ir.fd   t/iif-iv  -^fjiy. 
'^*r  r- ;'r-i:':' f-      1"  f  >  ir.       wu-  flc;- irr^f-'d   t,.    finp.^^v.  i  .'^Tifa' 

I    f',r*M-i'    *      -   !T":r,  ^ror^^in'r:   tij   *  r  i  i :  J  ar  ^!u'^■ra 


d   ,1'  '  v  VI'    ,    I  •    ad'i  i  t  i  ^ 


t. 


d  'oun^'r  t  '  T.d' f  ■  ^1/  idirw  I:.fi\'lcd 
/ia^-'T.;  *,  »  i  r;fi^:y  r'y-^  1.'' .d  *r';i'  i'*-' 
r'f.   I'll   wiar   '  iii'  w;-   [tj  iri'rh;^/ 


.  t  V  d*   •  r .  *  • .  ■ 


dd  :  ♦  I      'il       d  .  1 '  ."■ 


,w  r*'"  ;    I  ra-V    th;it    caoi   V;- WM  j  I'i.irva '     U.d  n-inpaay 


f  1  7».-;'.  r     f    :";'!  i  t  ♦  f;f    t  .  ^  ('V  i  Tf  .  1       1  an  t  d  rai  ri  i  r./'.,      ■      a, i  r. ,    i  ^ 
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their  working  procedures  and  proposals  to  this  end  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Worker:;'  Kstabl icl-iment *     T]lc  need  for  financial  assistance  t'o  establiijh  on-site  « 
f'lCilitlos  for  in-pla^.t  trainin^^  rchemej;  is  now  roco^i;;ed  and  iJubstantial  bud^^ctary 
nl  1  oO'iM  <ujs  :  av^'  boor.*  ])rovided  tv>  tf.-r;  plants  by  the  Ministry  of  Industry.  Three 
of  • '.fsu'  pl'iiJ.    *:ivf'  iff  -  rw'loclod  for  sotiir'^  up  pilot  training  scPit.'nioj.  Future.'- 
d^'Vf- i  opment  ^'1*  ir.-pl'ar.  v  in/^  as  a  wliole  will  largely  depend  on  the  availability 

t.rainirx^:  persoriU.- 1  .T^r.MorHid  earlier, 

lAj^^he  proyis.iur;  i^f  ri-rictr-inco  iri  the  development  of  in-plant  training  in. 
spool  ri^^s  one   )f  t)j^  d  .M^^'  of  i.}u?    M-month  post  in  engine^'ring  industry-  trri^i/i- 
"r.e  flr.'J    Ii.curnr *'  w-i.*  rf-c'tlle^d  ly  his   rovorrunent  in  Pecenibe?r  1073  aftor" 
mop.tf^^-in-poot ,    -^-rinK  thin  -p^t-w^-'^»"-ef f ortg  of  the  ^majori^fcy  of  the  erpext- 


foam  wore  laiv^Hy  applind        the  f?-:'taM  Isrinlent  .of  the  VTO  atWaziriyah,   to  enablr/ 
courses  to  oornmer.co   i  r.  l'i','4.     The  rtjf^lacement  expert  joined  the  project  on 

a  •■>r.^'-year  as,s igiimerJ    i:.     ct.)br'r  1^)  "4  .'u.d  thus  -  while  the  otlier  members  of  ttio  team 
ur.dr»r .  t  he  "  direct  i      nf  t,i:e  projoc*  ma:si^:or*  have  contributed  assista/ice  to  in-pJ-jitt 
♦raii.irig  wit'sir.  ttiOir  ^>W'    fields        nompeteric^i!  -  much  clearly  remains   fo  be  done. 

CO'  irnmOr  da  I  i  -  r  s 


P.     Triki!/*   iCc    i'.'    if  ;.r''/7'"  .     ifM.  i(r/o(J^  Jir^d  r^xj.f.  rience  griL-cd  MuMsr 

pr  '  [jrr'i*  :■'!..; ,    U'i'S  .ri'itf:  rfMvNrr:::('wi-i  t  1  ^fiS  have  beisn  mrale  in  Fart    ,V  ^-f  t.i.is 


i'      I*     -rdf  1'        d"*"n!.irf'  -  v  inA:.r  sf      i  iT-r-if/n  ts  at  plxnt^  level   lUid  iriiMa^o  nn  u.rr-s 
;'(ce^.   '   err',    jj.d   *^  "     *  ri  i  <       l'>e>il    i  n  furmat  i  on    -i;  manji(>wer  .'Utd   t.rrjir.ii /.'^  ^(j 

er  iiie  -V  i   r^.-irJ   p  i  tr  s  "  i.f:   fMrr.'.'il  it  (;d,  e-ach  r-stabl  i  siiment.  and  comp-^my  s.i.  ;jid 

ipp'  IS*    I     I'.p  Wfi-    LT'l  ^■r'ai:^'i:.r     ffief-r;     l}ie  oxleiLt  uf  his  res.p^ns,  i  bi  i  i  t,  i  r-; 

ir.d  ail         i  -r      1'  '  inie  [t^l^latr  f.ll     r  jart)  would  depend  -ui  thf;  size  -'f  tiie 

V/  r^f.■r^'e.      '    'rii'  : '  er*  o'rs  i.'rriif   f^a'   !»if,'f-  officials  sheuld  alsf>  t(;   Irisl  i  t.uted», 
'mr:j'":fMs'  >/i  ♦  i     j  f    :r\  v  'Oit;^  ivtiuii.i]  pl.anriing;  '  ^ 

iw)ndir:^::  ^-sr-  r*s  ^at- 1  i  ssmer:  I  of  ■  -  r/^ar.  ised  i.a-pl.'Lrit .  t  raining  facilities,  ;m  e:;t.a- 
tlis':;!'.*      J'  i\y     pera^i:/    'S    i    se-sijift-,  l^isis  sh'iJd  utilise   its  J'T  >f]ucll  (/ 

fjsiil'ie.-a     f'ir>   js  r  .sill'     .Ariv.'^    v-rtame  }i  >urs   IVt  training'  {urj»osf-r-, 
.  .  ,i  *  -1 '    •    <    ."' .   '  *  r  .   ,  i.'  i    1    S'  '  e  ,  '  r  i  j '  efl    i.    pri     -  t  r  i  i  v  i         >  I"  f :  ''e  r*. 

•  'i  1  .  *  IV-  ♦  Ts. ;      '  •  V  .  . 

•  '    ■  ir  i'  ^'Iv     t 'i/'^-     !'  SK  I  11    i:iM' ■  ve-me r*  *  *  f.so*   c/ir.  ^be  aolaov^'d   *  s  r*    a's  s- 
•',e--;.^'i    *r'ii.sisr,     i        7'-fl     1^'  s     f/rvls.T'S ,   oi^  irs.es  >  on  th'-   lines  I' 

•  Iroady  ir.  i  Viit.fyi         iifi  e'^ti^^l/'  r*'r  *  isd;st.ry-bas,ed  f»fficials,   Si    tiia*    *  i.fy 
^ri-iy   *"ryi-    sipervi.'  r-;;  \^  r:u'i.:(;\    .s         t,i.fi- ,jt  .t    ins  tnu;  I  if-sal    t,<'(!M,;  jno-;  / 

f  ..y.       V.  s.jpl,.      r  MVi  >  r  F  '1    1  r  s  '  r  je  t  Mrs.  ^  1  s  erjcini    to  Uj'  s  uccess     t'  t,^f; 

'  /  ^*  ^      ^*    'riiV'  .'     I'^'sr  srrr.e  w  Ion   irs/  Mye/   tLr-  e.''*-it-l  js-ime^'!   /  i 

i"   liVf  'r-  w'-':  *     s    .      j  idi'^^  *  ;  :,  .iiies'ss   is-j'l-est    .'.ofeine.:.     .ending'  t<;ie 

'        •  ii  I  i .  •  *     '.*    I  '      i      il^ i '  r  *  r-'.e' t       t  r  i ir. i  r.r  ' i ns. t.  i  t  1 1  f • ,   s  t  i  i  i'  -.^t  ;  <,r;  f.},/. 

•'■'liiV.  ^    .  !'  •  v;   .       'i*    V'iS  i  r  ss-xi    :i.    .Id  ne   incrf^as'd   f**:*  *SiS  fa'i 

'■<^''  t*i  ■  : -  r  t-i'  -V/  'fc'  er/r"nr.i:.r   *  '    1  r'i'X-rJr.r  shift   .-irid  Ms/'   ^  tt'f-r- 

'    s:  1.''*    *      IS  s  *  r' .e  •  .  T'   •  r' 1 1  ^  S       i'  'i    i| /' r  id  i  r.g.  >:  o-urse  s ;  '       ■  ^. 

,  it.-  af^"p*  i   :.  r  sf  .'Vi  p'  e*  ■:' r.d  I  •  1  ss  Wxli  "i^mp  jse    i   l*ui'':.er  .,*ru!>  s 

••e   !irr,i*e'i  s*al'f  i*'      .  rr-^-s     f  '  Vr,    i  ^d^•  t.en;ifned  f.*f('>rt.  si.-sld  i  i-  ir  ei* 

'  1    'f'f'irf    V,.  'idd.'i   ri.  *  ''s  i    T'  '  ;t^' is''''' rs    u.d  s  i|  in/';  j"'r*s  si.e  i  ..r»-     i  r*»  ri 

.;*^f4'  .'Sir  it,    r'rr'»i    '      r      i       r*  sp  '.s  ij  i  1  i  t  i  e;-   I'or  j^s-j  la!.t    Wi.sis;"  ir.'l 
'  r  .     '  '  .  *  r-  , '  '  *i     ♦  '  e  rs  Wit*,    t  p  i  i    i  r^^-  d'i  t  1 ,  . 


c     >W(;r  .'1  '  A  I '  i  "r 

r  ...  i,:;    ,v-r      Vill  i  :.    tr^    r  '.cn^  iv  iU'd  i:.  Ha^Jjiad,   the  mpital  cily-V  ^'  '  .^ 

,  ^\  j:.  t M>  j..,rU.   tr^c  ^u:.^:!  fnr  uDuut  1  million  .Uid  Hri>:riii  :;outh 

t^rr^^^  ^"^^^  population  tren^- up  -to  lO^o/n-an  - 

...1,.  .ippr-.ifT.a  ti,         ,        _  dr-iw.r'tM.^-r;     OMinm^iric  irir.  with  the  l-igurer  ot.taincd  , 

[ij'  wi\r   laH^'   Indicate.'  the  predicted  .:ltuatl'^n 
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.  ri-  m  thf  rural   to   *  rj-  -JTbur.  -irfa::.  w>.**-rf' 


♦ '  f.  ^  f,  :.     :  f  il  1  ,    ic  ^  i  Vf 


>vn  WMrk'Tf:  f'mpl  \vofl  f>vL-r  thf-  1)  - 
•    f      1  .  f  .  •  J       a:  d         i  a  1     ♦•p  i  r  Viiif^ 


ivail  itW?   I'llour  r^rrM?  ar.d   \ho   ♦^•tal    4'  'V 
'Pfrif;d  wuro  made  by  tho  y;inpowf;r  .  ootinn 
'^>;i:'trv    'j'  l\:i2n.hu%  L'i.:^'dvi.       ."^^rv  ,/■ 
^,p.jro♦   '('       a::.vi:.:  t'Uice   ii.  dh-vr- 1^!  <i  :rM;r.  t  la.'Uailnf; 


1  I 
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1  r 


 ■  r'     I    'injlty/^d  pM';'w'..'    ir,    lii  r'/ . 


'  V.«    Mil:   '  1  ,4'4.-    :^N1;  .  '  P^r  rwM  '  ^vw 


r  1  ;  i  t 


ifM  1  I  t  ],f 


I*  1  al 


ird  '•^riil    "(.(--drir/  f  Iff  v^riii'try  'f*  ''id-H:  :i  t  i  mi,  w^-r'  in 

rv.vard/d'ar   t.r  o  rnair:  t^-.r^r  "f  ::Kiilod  w-.n.orr  for  t  he .  i-xpand  i  i  r  iad.i::lry 

.r   '*p.;/       r.PMwP,r     -  idir.-  fM,vrT  l.brpr'  v^ar::  nnri   folJow  rax  yr^arr:..!   pnrmry  .u.d 
V^^.'^V..^''    d'  I    tem.^          .d  .ef.  i  i  ^  .a Al  the  U,^inrar.r  'f  Uio  h    ^  v  .ro.>h,.t,io 

.'^'.0  '.aj ^:-ruI^o^*    ..f  r.t  ;derJ     lad  roaphed  '^nly  a  f-w  of  fh.-:'-  inr.titu- 

J".  \  .i;-  :nuf'i.'i:  le.il   :'e!i'>nl   at.  i^a^'hdad  whle,^  rticeivf^d  bih.teral  a;ic' i /.^ance 

*  '    .  ■  ■ 


,      1   •.r.>i>iir.      'ipo  nroDerly  equipped  for  their  intended  role. 
;;^:^::e'""'r,"'^  .     r^^.  i  J^l'^^^oJLvo  generally  boon  unable  to 

I  f:,.;.'r.- ;.(.-..' c,    .  ..f.   u.a.^-.n/i  .V'Ul'iblo,  cr.pocially  in  ro:;i.f;ct  of  practical 


.  ""fM,-';  VVr; Jir,;,.-  'un^^l  IncrXx-  in  -ocondary  education 

'.:T\<.'^':v'-^  ^:r'  ^  w'"r..]  per  cent,   in  vocv'i.n.l  .ducution 

.'V  r.  :T  w'      ■•  i'.d'.;-.' rial       Tdio:;  wa:'  the   1  ijwf-.-l ,  ■vbcroar; 


trat.  of- <:'>ih«ier<!i.ai  .---■•l-'^-  Wj_.  ,  li^C: 


'1.'.' : 


•  ■    »      *  ■  ■  * ,  * 


C"   ♦!•(;:'  will   have  ri  l.jtril   fu^-iMn/:  cuj-acity 
i        e-L*,''!'  fnr  tr-iirJ:./':  ir.  ti.'*  l.'i:nc  metal  , 
.   ,     ,    :  '      .  ii!.-  r.  :.iT-i  i.y  i:.du-ry  ir    t.he  dirr<TeKt  are  an. 

'  -         /  r     di;r:L*  ^        ti:*"V  >/ :  1  i    I''  :.'i/.ded  over 


-  v..       ,      r         ..L-      ..^.r..     ri  i:.  .>«M-  l')'^4.     '■  ;r^i.er  n.  *  ah: 

rr  c:  1,  i   :  ed   i:.  I'-i  r-u'r-ir  i; 


..  rid 

'1  ^:  vf 


X'     «r     "  d 

^  1 1 

;  .  .      .  1  . « '    f  .  *  t ;  1  i :  • 

-^r.de  r 

f       ^"  * 

;  r' 

..jee  \  . 

.  ''(\ .  f '    '  ;  i '  '  . .    V/  ; 

V  ' 

\ 

'    '  ■  .  .        ■)      *  f;  il 

; '  f 

:.d'tr\ 

rjV  ; 

do  ir.rj 

V.  r      V    ^:.d  ^ 

.:.der 

^  *  :  .  ^  '  •  •      i.  i 

1  . 

;  ^;f;  •  I'  i 

to 

\ 

t..  .  W  i    ^        I*  iT. 

■  •  ,  I"'       ,  •          <  v'i?  ' 

'^v  ;  -1^  v/'iiMriy  i:       ^^^^  ^ 


.  -Ai.;^    ird         r  V  ■  r.  ,    ,  i'  a^d  rtrible- 


:\d  r,.       1*  /  ,  ' 


r  1--;  1  r  •    W'li:  I'.r  13  ;r-vid^d        "i  r^ii't^vr  '  i  -mder- 


d 


'  n  :  ■.  1  'If' 


..,1  wi';'  '■■(■  i.r-T  i  T.         i  iVour  ;,aw  i'  :     ■!   1  n.-ary 

'  ••.     •  \   ..,     :  ,M',   r  r  r-.nn.laMnK  tnir-inr  pr  rr  uimH;  ,  ""tab  loh- 

'  '  .    -'.  .„.!./rir,M..;  pr.^cedurr.:-,   a^^.,  -  >  rd  i  :,a'  w,,'  vocaUonal 


V 
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rni^irif  'ictivi^ici'  -  mrinv        whicH  'ire  (ir  will  be  receiving  bii^iteral  tir.cistnjice 
r      d  i  ff"  r-r-:.  *   r  rircor..    '"i.f."    '■'/?  i;;  riI::o  r^^-poric  LlJo  .  for  cl:  tabii:;hin^;;  i  ti;  f^vm 

X  .  • 

"'t  .  f;(i:.;:i(h'ri:wv  ♦fj'  \ciria^''--' i  ^ i  ^  ^  *^ undciWVhe  'i^ab  ^ur  !  aw, 

M^>:.  :.a::  r;Oon  1' ^^c  IM?  n'-'-d  to  produce  the' necer.^iarx,  final  if icd  :;taff 

*\i   vari  J-u:  *r-ii:a:w:  pr  rrrmh'in'.'  -  parMcuIarly  ttaihlng  plTicerr  to  '.)rc<'ini«e 
i  dir^'e*  aelivitw'.'  'i:;d  i  r  .*  *  r  :o  t  Mr::  -iijl  I'jrorrK.'U  to  conduct  and  :^ti7)ervine  inntitU'- 
iirul  x;;^pla:.l  iraiMi.*^.     Ii^.        paJl*  qaiy  iha.Xct  industries;  wi-acli  ope? rate d_ 
f.^rfre  npy)ar;trd  WniiAur    )ri'icor:;,       no  couri;e  foi*^  t.muning  offioer::  wac  conducted 
Irx:  "ar.iir^nei.  *    u  d  '  '  :.;:u  1  ♦  av/';/  , 'er.  t  re ,  but  only^-^^'  of  the  part  ic  ijiantr; 
r"  f  'a'r('M%   'fr ;m  r:.a*. '  d        .  u-:.,        Vcrn.arwuid  ::upe:rv i r.or  Ira i ri ii^^  Cir.fiuc ted  by  tbt; 
r.:j'  f;f'r.  ♦      ..*wi/  lirni  /  >:    i  r::a  r  .r:  ti^  n ,   ]nh  reiat  i-^ru'  ;ind  Ji^^  .'afety  topic::; 

.vri'^d  fv  rai'i'r  a  i  ♦  :a  r.   Indu/^ry  ('.'Va)  :'cbernfi,  while  int<»rnal  up/^radifig 

w'«       :r»Yifb-)   i\  fr.  tr  rpr  i    - .'  having  a  traininr  nfi'ic<jr  in  p^>:;^  . 

r-^-.'il    i'./ '  r"^"^' '*r.ai:r   a*    .:>^ifr*  iKer.  by  the  h-a^^hdad    ';Jler/*        Tecrlmul '.^;;y , 
^  .  .  *•   '/f.  ,  •         ,   ,  'r.''*  'r.   ;h'/irj^^*^i     "  ^       pil^^t  vocat.  i  mt:  1 1   ti-iiaii!^;;  centre 

•   .va:*.  ]  ri  V  ii.  ^  iVf   Iirvly  U'**-:-   *  r'l  i  r.';d  i-y  1  ne   intemat  i.un.tl  cxj-ert  tr-un  :Terviri^3 


I 

6  • 


V 


i 


(A).    Trg^inirf^  foif  supervisors  J  foremen' and  instructors 


-'  T  n  g  t  .i  t  u  f^l^n  al'  s  t  jjuc  tur  e 


Workers'  Kstliblishiii'ent'  and  .  i^ 
'sition  and  de^lopfibent  of  the  ./ 


.  The  - 'g0ibra:I'_'Bure  afi  x>f'i^!f^6At  i:onal| ;  f  , 
Trawsngc;. (J^y.^j     '• .    ,  r      ■  . 

^        ■  CBvif  is'  one  -of  'thr^e  bW^aux  Oif'/th 

responsible  .*6;: it  for  the',:- orgaiiisati  .  . 

nationaa- Vocational  training  pipgrasM^- outlted;  in  Labour  Lavf^-  IT^-.;  ^^-^  J^^-^^,^^ 
which  becajne-veffeptiv^^on  1,  January  1971.,  ■.,l^tVl\?:'esent  or^ganis^von  of  the  WT, 
show  ot4'  thei-ohart  in  /vnnex  11^  witf- def  inrp.^ns  of .  aect lonal  4'#ieG' and  .ind>ivi dual 
vorA  doscTi^ticrns,  was  'baEcd  on  this  recoinni#idations  of  an  iU)  Ja,b.0ur  ad^ini:^^^ 
■  mi^isioa  wbtijilk-U^siated  the  >  Olovornin-ejnt?  te-.c^ija.duating  an  over.^al|'  ;e^xaiii,i-^5t^^ 


-iHirinff  tl4e  nrld-i 


V/?orkers'''M::j'tab'lishinent  in  197-3'- 

r — r*^*"" / '  ■ -z-^'  — ■  ",r".      .  " 

-iHiring  iiie  ifiid-term         ^ubseuuen^  tripartite  -revii^y^Qf  thp  -projed^ '.in 
Apri]  19'^4i,,  rne  projec-l  m-rtnager  proposed-^  that -^he\  organisatioji  of  the  'CBVT^hould    .^^  ' 
he  r'pvise^  -in  the -light  of  practicar  experience  .gained  in  c^i^rrying  out.  its  ^^ctivities  • 
up  to  that  date.    ^The  proposed  organisation     .illustr^tted .by|  the  chart  in  tonex  IIX 
^  w^-^acoeteed  by  the  Go^ver-imen  t ,  although  it  was  realj-cied  |hat  ther6  was  m  immediate' 
oro'-iu'ct  or-Tiaii  the  sen ior' posts ,  due  to  thd  natioriSil  shortage  of  i^Ualified  ■ 

eM;UMefirs;.ai3d  -aniverGity  graduates,  and  conset^uently  ad 'hoc'  arrangen^entc  w/|uld  have 
'tV'bo  mad^'  uritil^the  re^rii^^  .  ..  *; 


Vocatior:ril  TrainiUf:^ 


•  --9^.'    -AccQirding  \o* Article  18r  of  thQ ■  aboye-ment ioned  l^abour^:^aw,  itj^ 
respoTislbility  of  the  OTVT  ^Vto  se-t  up  vocational  training  bureaux ,  In^t^^utes  and 
cf-xtre--       stapes  /in  iiccbrdance  with  the  r^quiremehts .  of  the  vario^a^lndLl's trip s 
-and-  ui^re'-  t  '^;t■<-d  their  >ievel6proent  in  all  parts  of'  Iraq".    ^Jihe' pilot.  Jfocati;onal 
..-1      L-or  '  :(>.-^rf'  for  UtuL  t:;  hcr/own  as  the  ,VTiO  at  Waziriyah,  d^fJcribod  m .  techfri'i-cal 


referred,  to  Iri  pa.ragraph  u  ribove) ,  was  \he  fii'£#  to  :bc  ovitaul  i.si^pd 


.  li-^-der  the  law.     It  is-locuated  wHh  other  institutions  on  the- tampus  of  the .  .^iha^tpr 
of  I/abour  arid"  aocial  Yvf^ahrs'  in  t>>€ 'Baghdad,  area.  •  Pro  Ject  . assistance  was  provided 
V'  *f-e  pla:i-i:  g  stage^^  bv  the  expe'rtMeain  assigned  during  the  first  phase  ofiopera- 
tions  and  has  continued"  since  then.   X^e  'accorrimodation  wa's.  sufficiently  completed, 
'equipped'' for  training'  to'  comm.ence  cm.^  1  June  1974.  •      ^  ^  ... 


is  inte-.dod  to' serve  as 'a' model  ■  for"  all  the  OBVT's  vocational 
-ma  for  those  ristablished  by  industry,  in  which  role^  it./Will  prepare 


.    ,    'V.  .    ."^hf.  VT' 

lVc}^^v\h^A^^^  the:  othe^  centres  and  generally 

'•c^         tW'  fuc-al  p"int  of  the  e'xtonsive  n at i  oua3>  voc at i onal'  training*  pro grjiinine 
feir.r^ievelopod  in  .Ira     -  Initially,  a  progrrilne^^af  five  Cxaft  coujfses  for  ehtry- 
woMvPr-  in  thr  more  common  mechanical  and  elec tried:!  occupations  was  introduced, 
-b>a-  ^'^  e'  curriculum  is  now  being,  expanded  to  providfJ  ■  aggrading  training  .for  employed 
workf^r-,  "and  specialised  courses  for "  engineers' and  for -those  pers-onnel  ifesponsible 
for  directing,   supervising  and  conducting  trainih!^  -  sudh  aO;..  training  officers, 
instructors  and  foremen  '  >.  .  . 


Training  legislation  *  "  ^-  '      \f  ^' 

"  31.  legislative  powers  are  vested  in  the  CBV.T  un,de^  Articles\18?,  185  and  186 
bf  ' Labour  Law  llo.  151  of  1970  which,  in^erralia,  prescribfe  that  provision  ol^assist- 

•ance  to  industrial  establ istoenta-  in  organising  prograinip'es  ,  of  training  fqb?  their 
workerc  be  made  aild  r  relevant  to  the'  particular  component  of  the  pro jec1f  described 
in  this  part*  of  the  report  -  require  that  the  qualifications  of  all  training.,  staff 

.'arc  to  be  develop-ed  by  the  CBVT.  - 

*     '  '  .       '       -■  ■.■^'^"f     ■  ' .  ,-' 

Pro^iect  resource-s.-  '     .  -  ' 


■'International  stafi'      ,  '  •  .  •  • 

■3-'    '  The  ILO  expert  in  training  ofrfcer,  iAstructor  and  foreman  training-  - 
(fir.  J:rr4oran)  commenced  his  assigrunent.  on- 12  January  19.74.     The  post  was  originally 
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planned  for- a  duTation  5T  30  months,  .^ommencing  on  1  May^l973,  ^n.  which  period  it 
was  atiecified  that  the  expert  would  a^pist  the  Govemraent  in  training  the  CBVT's 
•%id  iQ^r-try-ftawd 'training  off  icers/anii  inGtruotops,  as  well  as  foremen  and 
ir.otructorn.:    Additionally,,  he  would  ascist,  vfith  the  organisation  of  an _ ad  hoc 
section  in  ,  the  CliVT  whi'eh  Woul^  carry '.out  .the ■  tr,ainin.g.  of  those  cate^«*4ec  of 
personnel-.  /  " 


3'^.     There  is  -elog^r  colO^aboration  in  occupational  .skill  J;raining  matters  with  • 
the  other  intotriatioiial  experts  serving  under  the  project  mafiager  who  are  variously 
rf^aporisible.  with -tiieLr  counterparts for  trade  testing  and  certification,  and, 
Xongineering  ihdtistrv,  ele6tric  power,  automotive,  air  conditioning/reirigeration 
.:^.nd  vocatLoQal'ro^abilistatioi:  trLiining.     The  expert  manning  table  in  Annex  IV 
provides  further  details. 


^1 


34.     '"he'jf.irct  tjational  couotefpart  assigned  for  training  officer,  instructor 
■JL-d  foromar'  t/>nlivlri<r  dutie-  with  the  CBVT'Was-a  gradua_te  eng^inecr  previously -BerW-«ig'^--i 
as  c6uhterpar/t  £o'  the  expert  in  enfrineering  industry  traifling  un,til  the,  letter  .   .  -  ,  , 
departed  frora-.the  project  in  December  1973.     Having  no  experience  of  industrial  r 
-^raining,"  the -fcoun tetpart  was  awarded  a  fellowship  to  study  the  i^ub'ject  overseas,  . 
:Vut  as  he  did,'  not  afterwards 'display  puffiCient  interest  in  continuing  his  dtities  • 
with,  the  ':&fr -he  was  returned  on  1  June  1974  to  the  Ministry  ,  of  T'lanniwg,  from  which 
•.(J  had  originally  been  seconded.  '  ..  _  '        '  . 


■  V>    ■  the  replacement  counterpart  (Wr..  A.  YonaJi).  assumed  his  duties  uj>r  4  July 
rr-4,  having  pr^>Viously  served  for  five  and  a  half  years  as  an  aircralt  annainents 
officer  after^raduating  from  the  Air  Force  Engineering  -College.    While  his  knowledge 
of  in'; tructioKal'  techniques  is  limited,  he  has  responded- extremely  well,  to  tral^ning 
tv  the  expert  and  "is  about  te  take  over  responsibility  for  conducting  courses  lor 
'o"-.the-.iob/instniQtors,   -His  competence  Would  be  further  improVpd  by  a  period  of  • 
-  overEeUo  /tudv  under  the  -fellowship  prograjrane  of  the  project.   -A  second  counterpart 
/for  Vhe/section  (Mr.  A.  Hamdani)  should  be  availabWor  duty  towards  the  end  of 
,  r)"4'.'>riowing.^his  return  fropi  a  fellowship  to_  stu(ff  training  officer,  mstjuctor  ^. 
xui  ,0reiii.xn  training  overseas.  .       "  I  . 

■Jy'.y      .(■cniit.'ner.t       'official:-  >..f  the  re  lu  i  a  i  t-e  calibre  iia^- hi  therto  bean  diffi- 
at^lf  bec^thLE  of  trie  d i^s parity.^  be tween*M;he  CBVT  salaric3_and  thosXvloi:  aiiniiar  pO-jts 
ir.  •ir.duf,try>     Fortunately,  action  has  recently  been  taken  to  bring,  the.  r.alaries  ^ 
-^To  ift-o  lif.e  and  it  should Xow.  be  easier  to  secure  the  s^aff  re<iuired^  - 


ih^Jrical  facilities 


v/f ■  TV  m  ■  d  i  f*"  i  o  d 

Vor.df;d 
ir;d 


'.fW^llitiei:  of  .triio  VT'^ 
W  •iCcornjnodate  fcour::e'i 


described. 


at  Was^iri-y^U-it^wyu-ch  have  .xiceaoy  beeri 
i:or  -graining  officers,   iji^truc t or^:  -und  foremen, 
-  to  t'-f -on^^oirjg  couroeL:  f&r- entry-wdrkers.     A  larg^  auen,  origir.ally  . 
library,  wa.^  divi'ded  to  produce  two  ■  training  r^omo  i3U  it  ably- -f  urn  ishe_d 


Government  With  i temi^  ^:.:uch  n 


1  ejuip^eii  tv/  the  Ooverri^u.... «  ..^v...  .  ^_ 
.  trd::,  an  pve'ri.o ad/op i[:c ope  pro joctor*  *ind\su^>plie 
Iditi'^aal   virtual   aid  e-juipment  purcha3c>d  by  tlie  IL(;  £r 


,  •plfiijtigr^iai  'Uid  'ri'innel 
of  concurnable  materiviJ;:. 


chaJk 


hai: 


:  T'airiitig 


\on   in  t<;  u:*e  , 


ac  t  ivitio:: 


the  UMI)?  proi'ect  allt>ca-' 


[ de n t, iricati/oi.  of  needr. 


^>i       In  ord/jr  to  determine  :the  gcopc  of  the  training  programme,  it  war.  agreed 
tha^  the 'expert /should  visit  a  crosa-sect  ion^  of  industries^  establ  inl-imentLj  imd 
indu^itrv-based  i:entres.     On  the  basis  of  di^^cussipns  wi th.  responc ible  officials 
ar.d  obcervatiori  of  the  work  being  done,   the  following  training  rjquiremenlis  were 
identified;     while'^some  6f  these  are  self/evident,   it  was  deemed  necessary  .to  record 
+  hem  to  e\isurq  that  all  ne^eds  should  be  Catered  for; 


(a) 

(b) 

(d) 
(o') 

(f) 

(g> 
Ci.) 


CBVT  engineers"!  require  to  be  trained  initially  asr  industrilJu^training  officers, 
1  at^;t?^rfeiving\s|)ecialised  -training  in  any  particular  training  acjtivity  ^ 
oonsidered  necesaary;  '  *  '  • 

'  ^  ■   ,  ■  "   *•  .  ' 

peri3onnel  appointed  training  o:frrficero  in  industry  without  previous  trainifig,,,  ' 
in  the  function  require  to  be  train6<  as  industrial  training  officers;    \    .    •  . 

engineers  in  Industry  -with  a  part-time"  recponsibility  f or^training  require  a 
limilTed  ajnoui^t  of  training  in  '^the  function  of  a  training  Ifficer; 

newly  appointad  directotrr^  of  training  centres  with  no  expdb:ience  of  training 
or  inctrucikif^n  require    i.rjpecial  cour.se  to  meet  their  needs; 

imiti tutional  instructor.-:;  in  -ijridustr^ia],  training  centre:^  require  extensive 
t  raining .  in   Instructionr^I  t^cfihif^ue:: ;  .  "  ^ 

tr-iinee.  in:--;  t.  i  tu  tiL>nal\i::j  tnuc  t  wr.r'/  in  industrial  training-centres  re  quiife**  craft 
sr.ili  ..tr  a  i  lil^ig'  comb  iiieU  with.  .1  raining  ..in  instructional  techniques;  ^  . 


'i>  tft^tinie  ir 
techn  iViuei^ ; 


J  t  Hi  c  tor;-  in  industry  require  rnodifie-d  instruction  in  inc  true  tional" 


iO-Job  instrucl!or::  in   industry  \re  quire  training  in  on^^-the^-job  i'hstruc^i  on . 


'';^oi:r-ftjt'me  denigr 


\ 


in  t'. 


In"  designing  the  training  progrT^ine  f of"  CBVT  engineers  'it  had  to  be  token 
'account*  that,  due  to  Lih^^rtage  of  stal'f,  the  normal  wo.rking  time  of  those  employed 
at'  the  ^//aziriypJ^.  V"T.v  J|as  full'y  committed  in  suWrvising  the  craft  training  sectiortiJ 
f  'V  which  they  wf»re  *iWdividual ly- responsible .    V"^  a  resul t  ^"  the j?r  own  instruction 
r.'\h  to  be  limited  to  two.  hourj  per  day;     on  this\basr^  a  course  was^  constructed  to 
TT'Py'ide  twelve  riour::  of  in::triction  in  alternate  weeks »  with' project  exercises  ' 
bedng  set  between  each  of  those  weeks';"^  the^whole  bddn^  spread  oVer  a  period  of  six 
ironths..    Jt  is  expected  that  a  tQtal  of  30" CBVT  "engineerrS  will  receive  training 
i'n  ^thi:;  fashion.   .Any  s^iecialist  training  foi:  particular  posts  occupied  by  them 
•vi  fl  br:  rof,:'i(]eve(i  v/hen  the  or^?ih isational  structure  Xas  been  firmlj'  decided. 

-A  .  • 

.4         ind-tst  ry-baLied  /t'aining  off  icers' will  "follow      Qourse  of  in-^ true  t ion  * 
CQirpri::} ng  an  i'htrpductory  period  of  six  wpeks*   full-tim^  training,,  coupled  with 
.  two  periods  -of  threje  weeks  -and  two  weeks  spent  on  project  exercises  supervised  by 
courco  t,ut(*jflps.     Training  in  .specialised  to.cymique:;  will  be  provided  as  required 
at  a  later  |date.     It  is  foreseen  that  6*;  training  officers  will  be  trained  over  a 
two-yf*ar- progranime  of  these  courses.     r;ol  1  ;rboratiyon  will  be  maintained  with  the 
Tr.'i V  *'ana^,^em^n t  and  "onrult.-incy    ^en tre -v/hich  is  /Iso  engaged  iiji  this  activity- 


tech 
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4.1.     KxL'Ming  inct  rue  t  or.*  will  receive 
I'i'e:: , .  whi  1     new  entr^unts  to  the  }jrofe: 
ir  i  n  craft  'Skills  w-i  t h  i  n  s  t  r uc  t  i  onal 
:ix  to  -twelve  ^nonths,.  depending  oji  .the 


iiu.     .'up'.'^rvi.'.^jrs  ajid  :Poqj^en  wit^  on-the-.1ob 
n.:  true  ted  in  tiic  neceiT.^ary  skill.'^  by  engineer, 
fur  the  'task  ha:*  been'  arranged. 


upgrading  training'\in  ins ti^ic tional 
.^ion  will  follow  a  V^ourse  combining 
tochLniques'  -  the  to\;al  duration  varying 
level  of  ^bility  of  \the  trainee  on 


trainitig  respohslbilities  will 
for  whom  a  c6ul?se  to  (qualify 


J 


.  MethodoioKY  ^  >     .  .;\     •     "  " 

■4.".     All    the  cour::e.'.  ''^f  in:;truc^tion-  arf?  based  o.n  the  modular  pfincipie, 
different  comb ir.rit ions  of  modules  frOjm  the  series  of  1'^  li;'ted  in  Annex  V  being  ■ 
.employed  in  formulating  the  syllabus  for  ^  particular,  course .     E'ach  6S  the  modules 
illustrated  Co/nprises  twelve  hours  of  in^b^truction ,  except  fojr-  No.  4  ( t^ns'pruc t ior;al 
Practice)  whi,ch  can  vary  from  twelve  to  48  hours  to  meet  the.  requirem^rits  of, 
class  .and  No.  l:    (wn-U^e-Job  Instructor  Training)  which-  is  normally  doubled.  So 
far,  modules  No.   1'  tolfco.  ^  and  No. 'l?  have  been  produced  in  f^nglish^  together 
^  with  associated  lesson  plans  and  .i^nsttvc tional  q^ids;     the*  remainder  are."  in  course 
of  preparation.     Annex  VI  shows  the  pljanne'd  programme  of  courses  for  aevbn  cutegories 


/ 


^  The •  engineer  grade  applies  to 'CBV'T  training  offfcS^G, 
instructor  grade. 


aa  distinct  frdm  the 


ERIC 
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of  personnel  for  whom  ti-aining  'is  envisaged,  With  the  respective  modules  aUocated  , 
to  each  course.   .                                 *           -    '  ' 

•       •: •  ■  •   .  • ..; 

(;our:!e:i  Initiated  » 

43.-  fhe  twining- progranmie  was  given  cbnsiderable  publicity  in  the  press  and 

on  radio  and  television.  Details  were  also  circulated  to  ministries  anji  e-^ytabllsh- 
ments  w^th  an  invitation  , to  nomiriate  candidates  for  t|?aining.  \   .^  ^ 


•  ^44.     The  programme  was  initiated  on  26  January  1^74  when  the  first  six^month 
courie  for  instructors  corranenced  with  an  enrolment  of  \78  traineed'in  the  automotive, 
SachiLst/fitter,  electrical  and  welding  occupational  groups.     The  syllabu.^  fur 
this  course    which  is  shown  in  Annek  VII,  embraced  a.  considerable  ajnount  of  craft 
ISill  Practice  i^d  related  theory'  in  addition  to  training  in  instructional  techniques 
Which  are  or  win  be  included  in^.he  compfehensive  series  of  module,  already  mentioned 

45  ■    \  short  pilot  course  of  six  days'  duration' to  cdW  the  training/6f  on- 
the-1ab  instmctional  personnel  was  conducted  fot  GBVT  engineers,  comiflencing  an 
'  tpJil  49747  The  course  was  repeated  for  i^idustry-based  officials  on  7  oepfember 
iq-4.  bringing  the  total  enrolment  to  22  participants  on  the  two  course:;.  The 
ie^ri^s  was  pilnned  to  contin;ue  throughout  the  year,  based  on  the  coupe  syllabuc 
ou^tained  in  Annex  VIII.     To  assist  him  in  his  trainMig  duties,  each,  participant 
r  mpleUng  the^ourne  is  presented  with  an  official  S^VT  loose-leaf  kanual  prepared 
i    \rabic   mder  proj^jct  auspices.     This  manual  is  available  to  industry  and  .;et.:  | 
^iit  method:-  of  train/lng  intended  for  use  thro.ughout  the  country. 

.   4b.     "lo  fire- 'six-month  course  f or  €BVT  engineers,  ^de.-.lgned  to  fit  tl-.-in  for 
f..eir  training  dutie.;,  commenced  on  '  August  1974  with"  etght  engineerr.  attending.-  ^ 
■■'    dJ^;.  the  trainee-  l.ave  compl9tr.d,modules  \\o.  1  to  No.  4-  each  c<.mpri:unf;  one  ■ 
wocK  •-'f  part-time  ^inntrjction  described  in  paragraph  V).  / 
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Vhirteen  reinove-d  for  unsatisfactory  .-ittend.ance  during  basic  stage, 


jr.-.rtinK  and  follow-up'"'  _  -  ,  - 

♦    48.     On  completion  of  the  firat'  six-month  instructor,  training  course,  the 
n.rticinants  were  subjected  tb  tests  devised  and  conducted  with  as.uatance  ^rom 
thr  exie^^.Je^  Lid  certificates  of  competence^  were  afterwards  awarded  at,  a/gradua-, 
ion  Sremo^^y      The  question  of  testing  and  certification  of  instructors  in  the  ^ 
•u     rMs  under  consideration  by  the  CBVT;     it  must  to  some  ext^ent  hfnge  upon     •  • 
Lc  s!ons  affecting,  .workers  generally.  .  In  this  connection,  J^^^ot  foJ  >thf  devSol 
1— i-tance  is  being  provided  under  the  current  phase  of  .the  project  for>thd  develop 
rii;r;t  oroccupationll  stmdards,  trade  tests  and  certification  ;)rogr™6.  - 

49      As  all  the  entrants  to  . the  courses  were  sponsored  by  employing  e/nablish- 
,-,f.nts,  the  problem  of  placement  on  completion  of  training  has  not  arisen.     Itf  is 
pWmned  to  follow  up  the  progress  of  graduates  in  the  near  future,  by  vi::  t,i  of  the 
expert  and  nationa^l  counterparts  to  their  various  places  of  work.  .1^  ^ 


I 


<■       (13)     In^plant  training 


:t  ruc4  irv 


V  The  irct  it.n4j^:.;ai  str.ictyuro  rolov;Lrit   ti  the  over-all  nati'.r.al  y'oc'it.i..:,;^*! 

*  rrii..  ir.g  prograjtime  beiV.gy  deveL >ped  •  by  t,he  proj^t  is  uutlineji  in  par-i^^rapK, 

.     !'he  or/^'tIi ii^itipn  ^r'  '* .  'hV'!'  -  wMc.h  i.-  the/ executive  bureau  -1^  ♦.he  //^rkr-r.  / 
'r  * 'it  1  ishinQnt  charged  v/i  *  \  re:;por.5:i  b  i  i  i  ty  f  wr,  tnis  deveiopHient  -        i  i  i u:n  ra  te^ 
b.y  J. chart   Ik  Anr.ex  '  '  .  . 

bl.  the  field  .^t'  ia-pliii.t  trii:.iii^%   Ihl}  i^BVT  collaborate::  witr.  l;.?:  fi^ 

:::a:    pla:\t  trainiiig  ricmmi   *  (o::  v/rich  ''»-.dor  i/it-'^u/r  hav/  tjo.  1^]   of  Vj?    rnu.it.  ^(.'  /fctX^'nod 
^-voo*  eriipl-'Virig  e:-t  at  I  i  .:!.me;.  t  :uid  c '::ip;^L:.y   Uj>  ::upervi3e  tliei/  trainl-j,^  [  r  .(^r-jfirnof: 
V:*  1  i*.-:te(i  ir:  An:iex  Ta,   1  '        th^/o  cm      1 1. 1  <(;.*  have  been  formed  tc)  date  -ijid 
f'.rl'vntt^  rf^Tu  1  arl  v    it.Nr^J   their  f:,».f' *  h..*:* , 


:  '  ir.^_t  .1  er  i lat  i  or. 


'X'J-  the  f.vll.^wir.K  :rMf::.  .':  /  '        *        '    '  '  . 


)titv   tr.C  r^vl  i  .^Wir;^ 

'  rt  Ic  If  «.i  ••'■t'  re  ^*ir^  l 
::ffc  *  T  f'  'rriprir;  i  e:*  *  < 

■  r I  i  e  It.'   1       re^^  ;  rr-. 


f:  '  )J*  r  i  c  1  a  1  ; i-^.d  .  7(/!n  i  -  o  f  f  i  c  i  a  1  e  r;  t ab i  i  j;  iuii *  •  r .  t  > 
p-tTf'  I  r'\-T-'miinr'.*  /  'f  trai:.  injij;  f ')r  ali  tr.<;.ir 


at'.>rt*.-aid  (•/tyti  l  ici-^iej.t::  /Uid  cw!np*L'iL» 


;.  r  t  i  c  1  ( ' 


f!c.'.\t  re.:  wi  ■    1 1 


>     re  : 


.  rr 


M .  e  ^ 


c  ;rn:r  i  t  *  ^ . ■  to  I  «;  c  -rr : "  f 'd  ' ■ 
.  'art',  v/i\i.*tw^  WurKi.r. 


r  e.»r;^^o*^er/c(j . 

ti  1  i  .•  -ind  comp^Uiierj   ty  :;et  /if'  five 

i:  I  1  i  rat,i/i:.  nf  the  train  It./'  i^rc^rerd  j  r^'.  ,   ♦  .i 


iVfi'"  ^ '  r-  JfT.eral  -jiid  t  w    it  (j^ibo  r. 
n*p  re.  (J.;,  tat  ivt .  / 
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'i  i 
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'  :* ,     "":.e  irovir'i        A'  'irr  i .  t  ar.c^* 
.  :»  '•■.  ried  a;'  vr.e  oT  t:.r;  d,.*ie:-  ^  I* 
:.rai:ir.g,     ii.f  fir^-t   i:;cu:nbe:n  (Mr, 


tlir-  dovo  1  opnjcr.  I  o  r  in^^-p*!  ?c.  t    l^^i  i i i;: 
^-!nv^.**'.  expert  ]'0::t   i:.  «jr;^i it'^xuii^!   i:.d  ..'/ry 
'haraawi)/  who  joined  ^  the  project  i  .\  Jru.uary 


1  *        war  recalled  l;y  i.ir>  \)overrjner. t  af/ter  ]     montho  in  por.t  ?ij:d  Kho  rep  1  ^icwrx^r.* 

r,      .   '  .TM^df./'   '^ril..   arrivf'd   in  ''v.\f.\\\:v  r»"4,   after  romo  d(;  1  ay   ir.  .tcj  r  i  j  j' * :.  i 

.^'•j'vw-.;,  f'ther  f  i  v<\  n  cm:  rr.-\    f  M.e  oxft-rt   te.-yri  ]ijto-d   i  r.  '/vr.nl^y   I  V  ,   j^.d^r  tae 

I  1  r-T *  i  ;r.  !"   *  :.e  pr'(\;e'.:'  .fr«rf^ir --if^^  r ,  ■ 't  1  ;:»)/ f:-':j  t  r  i  i/i  t  r   their  .a:^>:' ir  t.,'tric^'  \      i:.-pi  i..t 


f  r  .  !  •  i  ■     w :  * .  r.   *r.f.»ir  p art  i  rv.  i  \,     ni-f;  1  d::  ^  fs  c tf;ncf' , 


•   -4.     .'.f.f-:    tr.r;/ 'f  i  r:;*   expert    to  :  r/  a:'.' i/r:.»ai  to  the  rect  i '  n  depan  r'd  f  rpn; 

(•r-  .^  ct  or,   '1   December  r.i:-  r^atiiaai  coar.terpart  wa»;  tranu t'orred  Tor  du ly ''w i  th 

;:.e  expert  ir   IrairVi:.^;  .'ifricer,    ini:  trac  tor  ru;  d '  f  oremr'in  training,  b'it-' 1  itjtjr  rpt^rried 

vif;*!     ry  of  ilij/f.^ira;  from  v/hiych  iiO  r.ad  been  occonded.  comvl  e  t  ion.  o  f  the 

•vcr;-f  i.-  ff- i  i  'W:-hip  'f'T  * '.o  nat.i  yr.a^  ooaiterj-art  in  engineering  indur^try  t  ra  i  .a  i  .-i^* , 
'r.    '/ ,   'f>iiTifn   .:h"4ld  P'-  av.iilaMr   \\^t  duty  with   tra.'  pt'oject  towards  the  e:;d  uf  h.)''4^ 


:iCc 


faci  1  i  tie:: 


\ 


"i.e  expert  .and  a  is  riatri^^nal  'ci^uhterpart  were  originally  accomrnodatr-d  ha  ^, 
the  officen  of  the    'iiVT,     .^h'ce  the  pilot  VTC  at  Waziriy.iah  io  now  en  tabl  iiilied  -\.\  ■ 
lb''   facaJ   p'^  int.  of-  projee't  flc  t  i  v  i  ti(?ri  with  the  necennary  technical  f  ac  i  1  i  t.*i  , 
♦h^'  .ee:;tre  is  being  une^-d  ,jr^  a  bca.-'.e  for  i!:-plant  training  apexationn,. 


..r 


'Yai  r.  lr:/::  act  i  v  1  t  ier.  , 

Sh.     y  m'.'  of  the  l.ir^^er  0^*5^1  i  Jiat  i  < 'H:' ,    including  the  Railway.;  :thd   thr  \  i.Me/igef  ■ 
"rar.::port  AJthority,   bid  provija:'ly'  u.'Mabl  iijh^d.  training  centren  and  niorf  rocrrfly 
:;lni]ar  faciiitle:)  have  r  orn  pr-iviciod  arider  tdlatoral  annintancc  scheme.-  for  -^X^ 
•'i:,   agri  c  J  i  •  ural  ^'LTid  tfc'/. '  i  1  o   i  nou.' ♦  r  i  e/ ,  y^^t?  li  'Wevor,    thero  arr  a  -  a;iti>>ntliy 


EKLC 


the  job. 

57.     The  five-man  plant  training  comnjittees ,  of  which  17  have  been  ^'<^rme^» 


and  supervision;    proponals  to  this  end  have  been  luAjraitted  for  consideration  by 
the  Board  of .  Atiministrati  on  of  the  Workers'  Rst'ablic/hipent . 

58.     The  main  difficulty  facing  the  develo>d»^nt^of  in-plant  training  and  indeed 
all  vocational  training  in  Iraq  is  the  acute  shortage  of  the  technical  &taff  required 
to  f^lly  man,  the  C3V^  and.  to/fiU  trainix|g  poot&  irt  industry.    Moreover,  in  the 
pant  industrial  ectnb'l  ichniontni  WcTe  not  |Eovided  w^th  any^  financial  acoistance  for 
training  activities.  ■  '*  . 

'  '''he  need  for  f  inancial^accistance  has  n^w  been  Recognised  and  t|ie  Ministry 
of  Ir.dustry  hal?  rt)ade  i^ubctantial  allocations  ^o  tjbn  ^-stablishments  and  companies  / 
to  enable  thorn  -^o  provide  facilities  for  their  oWn  inrplant  ti^ining  schemes, 
'arpanised  with  guidance  from  the  TBVT.     At  the  suggestion  of  the  project  staff , 
the  Workorr/  -:rtabi in^uner. t  has  nominated  three  of  the  ten  plants  concerned  to 
receive  special  attention  in  netting  up  pilot  triTining  schemes.    Future  development 
of  the 'pro/?rajnme  an  n  whole  will  largely  dep«$^''on  Ihe  availability  of  tr^lnj^ng 
officers  artd  instructor  personnel;     the  training:  of  these  forms  another  actinty 
of  t,he  project,  ?n  .dencrlbod  earUer  in  this  rejport. 

official  and  public  relations 

6^'  .     The  work  accomplished  in  both,  of  the  foregoing  project  components  has  4 
benefited  from  the  clone  and  cordial  relationships  that  have  been  maintained  l^etween 
the  International  "  expert  tcim  and  their  national  countej^pfarts.     There  has  aloo^been 
full  support  for  tie  project  In  higher  goverr^ient  circle::.    The  Mini<:ter  0/  >.abour 
and  \*.ocial  Affairs  and^  the  chaimiah  of  the  tripartite  Board  of  Administranon  df 
the  Workers*  Establishment' (wh.^  is  also  president  of  the  General  Pederation^of. 
?^rade  Unions  in  rran)  havo  taken  a  keen  personel  interest  in  the.  devel opmen-t  of 
all  the  training  progr^-iinmes ,  while  substantival  backing  for  the  in-plant  schemes     .  - 
has  Qome  from  the  ^Tini.-ter  of  Industry."  . 

61      rublicy^-elationn  have  been  fostered  by  newspaper,  radio^and  teJevinion 
featurps  Covering  important  .ccapion;:,*  especially  those  involving  govemjuent  arid 
other  dignitarier,.     Alihvu^jh  this  pub'licity  han^natarally  tended  to  fuc^s  on  the  ^ 
new  VT(>'  at  Waziriyah,   it  Kar.  nerved  to  bring  to  notice  all, the  activities  of  the 
project.  '  '  , 


occupational  standards,  trade  tests  and  certification  programmes  are  being 
ve\oped  by  thfe  project  «nd  progress  has  been  reported  separately^.-  see  parar'-.- 
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prxraurd  'ictiv  j  t.ioa  of  the  ourront  phase  of.  project  activities 
.rn>:        -^rui'tfainint-^of  sjpf^rv  isur3 ,   instructors  and  foremen,  and  of  tYm 
-)p:n»;r.t        .in-pl  mt   tr'.lnin-"  h-^ve  proved  to  b(u  weil  conceived.-  Those 
i  ited  vu:MvitieS    i.r<  -Cipporr  ^d-  by  ,i  s^v.^^dLy  organised  insti  tu tlonul  s  true  ture 

\:/        :  I'v-i.;!  itiu.n  under,  t^f  i/ibour  Law  promvilga^ed  on  1  J  muary  1071 
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^  '  I'ili'il    the  requirements  , of  the  project 
r.t-r-iJ   3f:ort'if5e  of  •  q:vil  if  ied  en^eine^rs/^  ^ 


l   I,;,'-  tLe  ,^  ^  ^   

^^'r3  /;iih,   industrial  knowled^':e  and  experience. 
•    \  recruit  sufficient  national   staff  oi' vne 

*  'A^i.icr.  his  het'n  heavily  committed  in  conductim^ 
■V-   /  ::':riyah  sinoo/   it  opened  in  dun^-  1074.       It  is 
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of 


u.rn  to'  hvAnF,  the  salaries  of  CBTT  officials  more  into 
.;.cu:nler:ts  of  equivalent  posts  in  industry  will  lead  to 


^  iiJ-;.  u  1 1  ion  und   t , 
s  ■  al      L  iy  .  proposed  t  y 


,3  permit  the  desired  re*or^/ m  isation  of  the 
*hr  project  manapcr^  a^.d  acceptfd  by  -the 


3,it 

ir.if 


.'f  iT,-oin2M  trtin'inr  schemes  will  largely  dfp<?nd  the 
3  vwM.jri'U   V'):'  it  i  Wil   training:  programme,   of  the  tr'ii.Mr.i; 
:   J  taf  f -rf  uuirei  to  fill   the"  training/  pos'ls   in  ir^dustrial 

I'll   budrr-V  try    iliocations  now -«i,uthor ised  for  eq^  -ib-' 
0  f  m  uicf  thf.  ir  "wn  trainin*.^.  schemes  should  srrve 
.3u('h  st  iff   inu  U)  encourage  ti>e  prbvi^iun  of  the 
*  w-3  ,  * ' 
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f;r,lovrd   to-  d. lie  in  devf*  I  op  ing  the  project  activities 
^  io  i  .•^;.>i     i;      iJnJy^bo  regarded  as  mod.es  t.,  a  firm  base  for  thfeir* 

ir\^ol  idat  ion  h  i3  bof^nl  es  tabl  ishod       -     ■  • 
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md  there  is  cause  for  confidence 
owfver,  ci/rtain  aspects  require  further* 
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tsc.  3smf>r.*.  nn  a-  cohfinuous  bas  I's  of.  the'  country  »s  ovqr-^lL: manpower  ' 
it  tT,r2?:  nar  inn  /fif  /Sklli  requirements  and  Vocational  triirinr  needs 
.'/(.       f>  .^pt^d' fir  \^;y  pr^'Vlo  :3  .pro  joct  operations,  aa 
vhr.  .C.I  f  T' ftor"*  mentVon.ed  m  par  i^fraph- o  .  Experience 

fuj.ct  ions' to  b^'  undertaken  at  plant  level,   in  ordei?  to 


r  3,lT/iiar. 


4^'scribed  in 
has  indicated  a 


C'omm^ 
tiT  pi 


n.;!  ir  I  )c al   traUninK  needs  and  initiate  measures  to  meet,  thrm  - 
^-*.^e  *ri'  r.^cfssat^y  information  on' manpower  and  training:  which  will 
hth  plar.3  t'-  U:  formulated.    ,   ^onse^iuen tly ,   ilr  la  recommended^\hat 
r'finin.*    >ri':eer  br-  apppintod  by  each  establishment  and  compa|ly,  with 
'ir.pf.r;d  in>.'  on  the  number  of  employees;     for  a  large  concern  with  a  - 
s^.mo  hundrf'd:4^the  rf^spons ibll  i  t ies  might  merit  a  full-time  post  of 
r.P'\w*'r  -md   ^  ra  i  n«iiri;2;»,  whert?a3  in  a-«plant  with  a  "smo-ll  number workers 

(JonveniPnUy  combine  other  duties,  such  as  that  of  safety  officer., 
rco)mmended  that  a  programme  of  training  for  the  officials  appointed  . 

introductory  course?  ixi  vocational 


'  r-  as 


soon  as  po^ssible,  with 


ar 


iV\  3»'C 


v.  li  uat 


*  raining  fac il  i  ties 


:  ru.d 

.  nf 

;  iShiHen 
■3  3h"./U.. 
,   3u  i  •  ih  !  f 
"h:  ?  •  t rs  , 
f.'   i  n  1  t  1  iJ 


d 


♦-he 
u  r, 
r  c 

.U3< 


f'S  Mb.l  ishment  of  ficilit'ies  spec i  f  ic?U.ly  for  in 
need  for  skill   improvement,   1 t  iferecommended 


n  t 
rnp  tn 


plant  traJ 
dXh-it,  wh 


ining* 

 — _    ^     '  where 

IS  operating -.a  plant  ori  a  one-sl|lft  basis,   the*  produc  t  i  on 
"1  as  far  as  possible  during  ovf^rtim^^no  irs  for  traininr: 
.«  ♦  rs    tnd   foremen  be  Ui^^  triined  as  papl-time  training  "ff  icors 
:♦    i:i  (' jl:;  id(-r^'d   that   this   temporary  measurt*  would  provide  a 
imj^'^t  is  to  in-plant  training.  - 


ERIC 


On^ the- job«  training 

68.-  Much  skill  improvement  ban  be  achieved  through  on-the-dob  training 
conducted  at  the  workplace  by  shop- floor  supervisors*      A  ^hort  course, to  provide 
industry-based  officials  with  the  knowledge  to  train  such  supervisory  personnel  in 
on-the-job  instructional-- techniques  has  already  been,  given,  following  .a.  pilot 
course  for  CBVT  engineers.      It  is  recommended  that  courses  on  these  lines  for 
on-the-job  instructor  trainers  shouJLd  continue-  until  an  adequate  number  of 
qualified  instructional  personnel  become  available  from  the  national  instructor 
training  programme,  '  .  -y  ■ 

'  Ins  true  tor  training     v:  , 

■■  " — ■    — ^      ^  .  . 

60.     Ah  adequate  supply  of  traijied  instructors' is  crucial  to  the  success  of  - 
the  ,naUQXiva  vocational  training  £r;4ranmie  which  involves  the      ^aW ishm^nt 'of  f  1^^ 
contres  with  IBRD  assistanco,  as  well  as  numerdus  in^plant  traihing  sch€JffieBii  - 
rending:  the  establlshmrnt  of  a  natitm^  instruef or  training  institute  proposed  for  . 
the  future,   it  is  roQ.omingnd^d  that  utilisation  bf  the  facilities  Qf  the  new  VTC  at 
•Va-iriy ah  be  Increased  Tor  this  purpose  by  conf  ining  entry-worker  training  to  a  / 
mojy^rlri'r  Shift  and  devoting  the  afterooon  shift  fro  instructor  training  and  upgrading 
eourses .    '  \        .     ■  •    '  ^  * 


*HVi:  staff  reflources 


^7  .  >:rhc  forx-roin^  recommendations,  if  ^diptied,  wm  impose-  a  further.  Strain  f 
*uu  the  limited  staff  npswrces  of  the  JHVT.  It  lis  further  recommended,  therefore,, 
that  a- deterrained  effort  be  made  to  secoire  additional  sfenior  engineers  and  necessary 
nuppor^^inr  nersonnel  fur  the  TliYT,  in  order  to  e9tabliflh  separate  seofions  covering 
th(  .develiipWnt  of  in-pl^nt  trainin;^  s^nd  training  bf  fnsttuctors  ( indludiVig  foremen 
in^oti^frs  with  ins  true  tion^a  duties)  and  CBVT  engineers  responsible  for  conducting 
j€t\e  di-fterent  pro;?:rrymnes.^ \  4 


^  / 


•  .1 


r 


ANNEX  I 


l-r/CTRACTr.  FROM  PHASE  11-  PROJECT  WORK  PLAN  |, 


'  1.  To  tralh^lvT  and  Indus  try- h^aed  tra'lning  offlcera  and  instructora. 
foremen  aHH  aunerv/Mors.      This  will  inoluoe^ tne  foixowing; 

(a)  ■ trAini%  of  30  Iraining  officers  attached  to  the  CBVT,  aa  well  as  6P 

Industry-based  training  officers  "(through  3-.6  week  8emftiars)_-  CBVT, 
^ghdad-.   ■  Programijes  of  training  have  been  prepared^during  P|aae  i, 

(b)  "defining  3,a4Us  try  requirement  in  special  isatioijs  and  levels  for  ^foremen 


*  •  and  si^ir^'OrS! .-  Baghdad  and  Mosul ; 


m    training  "or  fns%%'ctorr  andT  indtBtjP^^  foremexv  and  supeWiaors' 

'.  Baghdad,  Mosul -and  fiasrah  -^-including:  -  * 


(  iii  ) 

/ 

1 


setting  up  programmes  for  the  various  courses  required! 

trainim^  of  lu>  "instructors,  required  for  the  CBVT's  Cent3fe,  a|; 
well  as  for  industry,  through  3-6  month  courses  according  to.lihe 
lev^l  and  previous  experience  of  the  trainees  (programmes  of 
training  have  been  partly  prepared  during  Phase  I)< 

training  of  2'  ^  industry-based  foremen  and  supervisSftrs  (ca^city, 
^v  trainees  per  course); 


orf^rinising  and  running  the  courses. 

2'}     -l-o  nromote  and  implement  ii^^^'^^^^^  .  ^^^j?}"^       ' 1 1 1  ^  I  i^^^ 
t.;W[Bh!n^  iheir  nwn  Laininf.  schemed,  fnciudlng    nsn .uxionax  and  |n^pxan. 


\ 


/f^^lXlnl'Ifa"  levels"""  as"wlf    inciud^         loil'^owing' asals  WeT^Jhl^iK  l^ilL 
X"^^  'ar^:'-h-f^lve-:^cmbor  committee^  attached  to  lach  morgan is^i on  according 
tu  the  I-:\taour  l.iw:  .      *  *  *  •    ,^  •' 

'u)     to  provid-e'  the  organisations  with*  training  pTogramraes  and  currifcula; 

'h^     to  Drovlde  tcchnic-il  assistance  for  the  setting  up  of  training  bays  or 
cVtree    !nclS?nR  the  selection  and  layout  of  machines,  equipqient  and 

totals :  '  '      ■  ■ 


.  to 


follow  up  training  Ifctivities. 


3.     Thf,'  v^rio;i^:indu3triat  organisations  scheduled  to  organisp  their  own 
rr.iinin*':  are;  ^  . 

^  ^-x)     lasscnger  Transport  organisation  -  Baghdad  (partly  done  in  •f'hase  I); 

(b)  .;tate  'organisation  for  Chemical  and  Food  .Industries  -  Baghdad,  Basrah, 
•-^orul  and  Kerbala;  ^ 

(c)  .ttate  rganisation  for\^pinning  and  Weaving  -  Mosul,  Baghdad,  Hilla  and  Kut; 
(ri)    ::tate  organisation  for  Kngineering  Industry  -  Baghdad  and  Baspah; 

(e)  Basrah  Dockyard  -  Basrah; 

(f)  rather  Organisations  -  as  required. 
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ZW'tm  MiftNyilNG  TABLK 
3 


1 


Hnfne 


A' 


G.  Hnnnoui  .jlL^b) 

r.  ^  1, 

13/  AMu3qn<lir  (Ind) 
J.  Mo  run  (UK) 

Nl%  Aldelmalek  (Kgyi 

G.  Tav;nty  (hui) 
A.   nharfiMwi  { )  " 


fj.  Hoz.pedek  (  P  >  1  ) 

A.  vtccv  ^ 
^  A.  K-'ilinic  { Vig) 


'Joined  I  .     ■  ■ 


.Ol'.il.'Tj^  :y 
•IS. 01. 74' 

■*01.11.7i'^  ' 
(■to  n.lP.73> 

19.0' •  ' 

01.01.,/^"'' 
(^o  31.1?. 73) 

'  0?:.']C>.74'' 


('■l.'0;.-^*4-' 
0'..ll.Ji 

ni  .0  '.  74 


Allorntion  per  prcgo^^i  docunient,  injbsi^quuntly  fimended.      The  mid -term  reviev. 
fnid  trrpartite  rt»vu^v\  miiKUOpn  recommended,  howover,   that  experts  in  font^i  4,  ^\ 
and  8  chould  *cerve  until    U.10.*'l>.  .  *  »  • 

Tenure  not  comjcloted  (lono  4  mtht  on  font  3  'ind  IT  mtha  or  puat  ^0  due*  to  ^ 
Ifick  of  ngreement  of  Eg:yptirin  Government. 

Will  requir\  exlonoion  to  31.i;'.7s  if  poutn  nro  to  b^lt'illtd  for  the  plumifd 
duration.  ^  r       ^  ,  •    .         •  .  \ 
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■  9.  * 


ANNEX  V 


LIST  OP  TRAJHING  MQ?tlL£..S 


Each  nfodiSl  e  consists  of  .a  .  pekod  of  •  12  Jhou-^r^- il^Vn;.c^^        including  ppacj^ce  in 
the  WcilTs  where  'applicable,,  with  the-  'excep.^ioii- of  module  4  .Iwhich/ caii  vary*  from.  ; 

hours  to  'AB  hours  ^d^pending  'an  tl-e  job  and  module  |2  whith  is.  24  . hours;  •  .  . 
MOTuIes  l-5  *and''12.haye  beeji  ri'^p>r)6d  in  English.  inclMihg'^instructa, on;  pl^.ns  and  — 
aids.      The  r^Tnaining  mcdul.es.  ar^  in*  the;;epvrse  of  ^prepar9:txon.  >>^>    • i    .    *      :  ' 


Module  * 

—  —  •  — '.^  ■      -  A-...  —  1  • 

.       V-  •  •  ■• — /      -.f  '    ' ■■ ,.;  '•  •  '  ■  - 

•  1 

^Ilc*  X// A<  i  t-*     J-     J.  X  .u.  i^ii              i,                     v/«  ^ 

jo.b,,:  "Taska^Ski  ll^^./iariOv^ledg;^!!  a  Faults 

—  — :  ■• — TT-  —  ~  —  , 

to^wledge          Skills  of  ar?  •  '  .  • 
-iiX'c^jt  ruc^;<or                   t  • 

^  '      ♦          '  "             J-  ••.    "  ■          *  »  - 

^Curriculum  Bui'.ldin^V  Tra 

*t^ves,  liaarning  Theory  ,  „  Motivation^  ■ 

T)f^iplihe,  Ins.truc^txdnal  ^Ai 

Effet) tive"  Sp.eakf ng  *   -  " 

1  ■ 

^       .           »  - 

Inytriction  ■  -       '  'i  -.           •     .  • 

. "  ' \ :  -..     .  ^  — r — . 

Principles  of  instriictioil/' Techniques , 
Methods, /Typ.es  of-  Lesson,  Pre'paratioi^,  .  V 
rres@Al5ati-<i)!^i^  fsses^^^      .             '  ; 

instruc^t ional  Practice,        a  .. 

Pra;cticaT  Application  in^'Clas.sroom 
T^d.bh%ig  and  Workshop  -Ins  1;ruc*t ion  .  ,  ,4  ^-  ^t  '  / 

r   .  .:  ..  [-           -   ■  •'     -■■^  •  ■ "  .  : 

oi<ilis  ana  Rnowieage  lesbxng 

qipof  "Punf^tibr-s-*  TvjDes--  Written  Tests,  • 

Jerf  ormance /ests.,  Ski^l  .  Tests,  and  " 

.Ra'titig   '     :        ■  ;  ' 
•   \ — '^v-i.. ;  ■■  -^n  . — —  ■     7    —    :.  » 

.  »     .   .    ,  - 
AdministrDtion.  of- Training. 

fl.        •             '       ^.       .  ■ 

\'    .            •         ,  - 

,  Progx^araming,  Tirrietabllhg^i  .Couj^aS , .          \  ^ 
Evaluation ,C  Records,'  Manual|^aVl.              **  ' 
"f rogramm'ed  Instruction                .  * 

CGmmunication  ■  ' 
*•. 

Jifeeting^,  Chsfirmanship,  ^Report  Writing,  - 
Interview  <ind,,Selec.tiori,\  Sj&ety.,  fob 
Relations'-   -       .              \        -              .   ^  " 

Trnining  Neeid^,;  Aesesanjent 

/          'ov^        •     .     ■      ■      .  ^ 

FuGc-fion  of  Trainiiig  Offiqer,  Organisa-  ' 
Manpower  iPlSnn^in^  Assessing  N^eds, 
t^'j^sf  Studies  in  Asse^ig^ment"      :    '  ' 

9 

— *  '■  ~         .  * 

Work  Anr lysis        %  .  ' 

^Work'sjivdy,  Method  Study,  Critical  Path 
'  Planning  *         .       'i^-  ... 

10 

Training  Programmer 

 —  V —  ^-  ^; 

Craft,  Operator,  Technician,  TechnQlb-. 
gist.  Clerical"  and  Administrative*, 
Foreman  and.  Supervisory,  Management 

11 

Training  Officer"  ReJ_atiqns?iips 

'    .                    ^  . 

Industi»ial  Relations',  UnioiiLS,  Err.plo;yers 
Federations,  Education  and  Training     *  ^ 
Sys';ten)8,  Safety  ^ 
. "  ' — :  — ^  ~  W 

.12  . 

On-the-^Tab  In  true  tor  ^ 
Training  * 

Task^  Breakdown,  Instruc ti'hg.  Objectives, 
Learning^  Safety,  Lesson  Planning, 
Qu^stionxtig,  Instructional  Practice 

13  ' 

Training  Centres      v  • 
.  1  '  '  '  ■  — — ^*3r  

Layout,  Equipment,  ^nd  Materials,-  Staffing 
Organisation,  Administration, /Safety 

lERiC 


..■\  •  ;    PIANNED  COUKSE  vFROGRAMflfE/.  ^ 


1'.  .    PByT  Training  Off ic era  ,  ". 
Modules  with  l:?-^24  Vours"  on'MO(5ul'e  4, 

2i      Industry-'based  Tmining.  Qf\f  icer^ "         .      •  .  ^  .  ,^  •  " /i  .   '       • /■ 

■  Modules  .1-11  ■WT-thvl'^  hour^"  an/B/lpdule  4  on  first  course  to  "be,  foil  owed  at  a 
.l^rTer'  date  vvith /l/G^dul'^ 'X!^^^  ^  • 


-'^Prfrl:-time  '&rairi.iri£j;  Qfyicerg  •. 

*  Modules  iJo  wi  t}>  J  2  hown^*-  or.  Module  .4 


4#       ln^?titutionai  lux-'tructOre 

■     Modules  1-6  with  48-  hours' , on  Module.  4 

V;.'     .Part-time-' Ini- true tor.L- 1^*'!'  ■ 


1        .  Module.'.  Z,  '3".      and  5  with,' 36  hours  on  Module  4   -  /* 

*6.     .  Oi^-the-J^b-  Jnstru^tor  ^Tr?lineys.  ,  '  .      •  J  .- 

■      ■':  ■      , .        -r  '.  •  ■  ■  "  ■         '         *,  ' 

^  *.       Module  12 *\  •  ■    •   .  ■ 

•  ?•   .  vT raining  .  Centre  Directors 

•  Modules  1-7  (with  24  hoCirs  on  Mpdule  .4)  *iand  Module  13 


t 
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-■ANNEX'-Vi 


INSTRUCTOR  COURSE  S^I^LirBUS,  -  '  '  y 


Basic  Coursse  '(^6  wejeks)  Fitting',;  Machiifre,  Sheet  Meta3.  and"  Welding  nitrk  reiate4' 


.subjects:     Technology,  Shop  Calculations  and  Drawing 


.  Practiearl  Training 
\    Teclinology         ^  ' 
Shop .  Cal(J:ulntior.H 
^  Drn-vying 


12  hrs/week 
3  hrs/week 
5  hrs/week 

■..  4  hrs/week 


Specialit^t  Cot  rot?'  (20  'week^)  Prajctical  Training,  Technology  and  Calculatio^\  and  ; 
*  'Drowing.      Tl'.t^  c*x.,.-''sel4ivaL3  split  into  the^pecialist  groups,  Auiomotive^v'M^l^nist/ 
Fitter,  *  Fiectrical  pnd.,:  Welding^  ■ 


■  ;^roctical  Trax-ning/  -  ;  12'hri>/week 
"  .  'TGpjhnol.o,gy  .and  Caicula-'-^ 
,    iitians     "  .  .\  /  "  3-hrs/vy;eek 

•  '  fDr^v/ing  ,  \  3^ -hrsT^eek 

I  Theory/,  and' ^Practice  .of  -.  ■ 

-    /"  Ini-truetior.  "  •S-hx's/week 


'.];^s/v\ 

^;  .  .  ■•■  ..  ....    •   •  --/c-  "  ,       -^i  ■    ^  .  ■         .  .   -       •     •  . 

/   The-  topics  covered  iii^-^heoi^y  and;  Practice  of  In'a.tmAction^  were: 

*      *^  -  -Anariysis^;  TechaM^es  and  Mjethpds*.of  I^structiQ:n,  'Classroom  and  Workshop  '.. 
>  '  ■  *  v'^^Je^cUing,  Theory-  of  .LeG^mihg,  Tes'ting,  Instructiotel"  Aids  ,  Training.  Reccrd^  , 
;     ■;  -Traiijirig  fer.i-als,  Man{?gernent  of  Workshop  .and ■Classroom,  Safety.-  •       .  "  .  : 

^■^  &aa;/iS;l^iA3^Je^^  af  4  project  Expert.,  the  Theory  .  Lesc6r;i^  .v^e.r-I'-' 

gi\"eu -M'  CBVI  Elngineers  and  the.  Frac'to^-nl  I n.7t ruction  ty  Instructors  of  the  Secdhdary 


1 


ANMEy  Vllt 


Day  1. 


/ 

8.00 


^0 


ON->THE~Jt)B  INSTRUCTOR  TRAINER  COqRSE  SYLLABUS 


-I 


10 


11 


l^^OO. 


.  9 
t 

10 


10 


ii 


12 


Introduction 


/ 


T^e  aims  ar^  details  of  the  course/  explained. 

■./  '   •  ■•  .     ■  '  :■' 

Breaking/^Down.  a  Task 

How  to  ifcreak  down  a  task  into  simple  sieps. 


4^ 


/ 


00 


B,reakrfor  tea,  and  general  discussion. . 


( 


SucgtessfU^flngt ruction  t  . 

The  principles  of  successflil/^nstruction  are  explained. 


00 


\ 


Setting  Objectj.ve^' 


-  \ 


Setting 'cbjectives.whiph  will  show  whether  .instructiott^Jlas  been 
acljiieved. 


45 


OC 


30 


00 


00 


Task  Breakd^pwp^and  |^emonstn>tion  I/es3or\. 

Course  members  pTactise;  breakdowns  and.  see  theA  used  _f or' 
demonstration- lessons.  •  ■  ■         *  T 


Break  for  , tea  and  general  discussion. 

J?  ■ 

Preparing  Lesson- Plans 

Course  members  use  a  breakdown  to^'Ta^^epare  a  lesson  plan. 

0 

Usg^ng  and  Answering  Questions 

How  tfe  use  and  answer  quesl^ipns  during  instruction. 


Preparing  for  Itxstruat^ogL^ 

Course  members*'  prepare  ^to"'^n^ruct  selected  trainees^ 
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III.   sIatement  of  problem 

This  ji^roject  Intends  to  develop'  a  long-»range  planning  «nd 
managemeno  ayatem  for  a  comprehensive  health  oeeupations  eduo^tlictn  ' 
program  for  the  State  of  Indiana.    The  system  will  provide  fW  (1)  ^ 
^the  professional  development  needs  of  cuirrent  health  occupations 
education  instructors »  (2)  a  competency^-basied  teacher  training 
prograirt;  and  D)  a  performance  based  student  training  pro^^^. 

Thc^^atlticulation  of  these  three  cdfopbnents  into  a  manageable 
^stem  capaole  of  self-monitoring'^  and  jp^apge  is  the  major  thrus*t  pf 
this  projec^.  .  . 


IV.    PRIORITY  AREA  . 

The  he^l^h  occupations  field  which  provided  Jobs  for  some  4.5 
million  peopl^  across^che  United  States  and  for  81  thbusuid  tlx 
^ndiana  is  experiencing  t1^  greatest  grovth  aAd  dynamic  change  of 
any  industry  in  the  nation.    Health  occupation^  education  is  th%0- 
youngest  of  tha\  vocational  disciplines »  and  the  foremost  priorities 
In  the  maturing  of  this  area  are  t;he  development -^f  (l)  professional 
' needs  and  competencies  of *  current  health  occupations  education 
' instructors^  X2)  identification  of  th^ competencies  needed  when  « 
training  health  occupations  ^ichers/  and  (3)  an  articulated 
curriculum  for  student  training.  ^ 


ERIC 


i 


(1) 


/ 


The  initial  steps  taken  after  th|b  funding  of .  thiti  ^ro^ 
the  selection  of  three  working  chaltioen  for  each  covpcment  of  the 
project  and  a  general,  advisory  ^coonlttee  with  the  ^.project  dlreetcM 
as  chairman  to  review  and  evaluate  therwprk  of  Jthe  comltteiki*'  * 


(See  Appendix  D.  1)  ;  - \^     /  '*\,  '  '  ' 

The  strategies  |f  eich  coBn||ttee  vM£-  be|^^  sepniwiy^  ^  V 
and  in  the  sequence  the  comnittees  are  listjpd  In  the  project; 

A»    Prbfessional  Development  Wee^ds  -^^r. 

1.  A  preliminary  questionnaire  to  def;ermine  health  o6eupatloiis 
educators  professional  nee^a  vas  ^ent  to  all  secondary*  health        /.  \ 
occupations  educators  in  Harch  1974,  /  •  • 

2.  Following  the  funding  of  ProJect^HOPE^  a  Professional  Developneot  ' 
^Advisory  Commlt^tee  was  selected  with  Shirley  J^Alley^  if  WDtfclng 
chairman.    (See  Appendix  A.  1)  r 

a.     A  questionnaire  was  ^designed  to  •detetmine  specif  ie  areas  of 

professional  peeds  and  w|Ks  mailed  to  250  1^e^th«tfeci»pationf;  ^'  i 

educators*  including  secondary »  post-^seconjAaiyt  pjiibllc  and  , 
private  sectors  of  health  occupatioj^educiLtf^^^   a^well  as  '  ^ . 
administrators.    (See  Appendix  A*  2)^\    \'  ^  y 
4.     Five  re)0.cnii(i|L.j(|^  cbnduc  tpt\o  \  det erifel;na  the  needf  c^. 

assessment  of  practicing  health  occupations  Aliscators.  (See  -  ,;  ;^ 
Appendix  A.  3)  ^    ^  \      \  .     :  *  i 

,5.  The  Professional ^evelopmen|  Conit tee  prepared  th^  .jprotesslo^l 
needs  assesvnents  based  on  the  ^rkahop  data  and  mai^e  tmcfomma^^ 
to  the  Project  HOl^E  General  ^vlsor^  Committee,    (ffae  AppenddU^  A.  4^ 

6.  The  chairman  contacted  the  four  university  vocational  «teaehto|r«'  ^ 
trainer  coordinators  individuiilly  to  present  tlie  recorimendAtioQS 
and  to  discuss  the  possible  organisa^ionlNdf  a  cQnsor^um  td  provide  > 
a  statewide  ln-*se|vice  program  to  m<eet  the  ptofepslonal  need^i^f ; 
the  health  occupations  educators. 

7.  ^The  cbimnittee  proposed  the  fftrmat  for  the  ihred  in-service  vorkfhopa 

based  on  the  need?  of  the  educators .    The  un^verdltles  were  ae^d  to  * 
review  th#  format  and  grant  vocational  clock  houra  «9d/or  colligt^' 
credit  for  the  couri/es.    Continuing  education  unite  in  nuti^lng  wetftf 
,  also  requi^fl||ted  for  the  workshops.  *  ^  >^^' 


(2)  '      '  « 


The  vorkshopr  plans  were  finalized  and  SS^heallli  uec^atlons 
educators  were. mailed  notices  6f  .  the  u(^k^  The  inailing 

consisted  of  people  from  allied  he^llth^  practical  nursing, 
associate  degree  nursing,  dental  auxiliary,  high  school  jti^l^h  * 
occupations  education, 'and  in-service  hospital  education.  ' 
(See  Appendix  A.  5)    .  v  •  *  ' 

The  first  tiwo  workshops  were  completed  prior  to  ttie  end  of  \ 

the  f  first  year  of  thie  projedt,    (See  Appendix  A.  6 )  .  •  _ 

'  •     '    ''  ^'    ■  •      ■  #■     .      .  •  •  "  ■ 

B.    Compe tency^'Based  Teacher  training 

A  Competency-Based  Teacher  Training  Advisory  tommlttee  seliscted 

with  James  Richln^n  as  working  chairman.    (See  Appendix  B-  1)  -\^---'>^ 

A  draft  list:  %f  teacher  job  j^asks  was  assembled  descrihing  at  the  ' 

lowest  practical^ level  all  of  the  functions  o^  health  occupations 

educatqirSr.    Resource;  materials  used  in  assembling  this  list 

included  all  known  references  at  the  time^    (See  Appendlbc  B.  2)  ^ 

A  ."compeiEency"  model  was*  developed  to  organize  and  structure  the 

-Mst  of  job  task^/    Competencies  Identified  were  operatic 

defined  in*  terms  of  groupings  of  job  tasks.    (See  Appendix  B.  3) 

Al,l  inenibers  of  the  advisory  committee  were  asked  to  comment  and 

dorrect  the  d*i?aft:  list  of  job  tasks -^nd  competencies. in  ordet  t6' 

va;Lidate  the  list.  , 

In  group  session,  the  advisory  committee  discussed  the  comments 

received;  revised  the  draft  list;  and  ,all 'me;inbei:s  were  again  asked 

t<S  individtially  comment  or  correct  the  list.    Of  particular  concern 

wais  the  identification  of  job  tasks  performed  uniquely  by  health 

occupations  educators  as  opposed  to  vocational  educators  in  general.  . 

The  advisory  committee  was  able  to  identify  many*  such  job  tasks  not 

available  in  any  published  sources.     (See  Appendix  B.  4) 

A  questionnaire  was  developed  to  measure  the/foUr  criteria  specified 

by  the  committee  for  each  of  the  job  taskd/  The  questionnaire 

validated  &n  a  small  sample  and  a  computer  i^rogram  was  written  to 

analyze  the  returned  data.    The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  approxitnate^ 

85(V,  health  occupations  educators  atid  supervisors  of  educators 

representing  a  complete  sampling  of  health  care  fields,  geographic 

•        *        •..  '  ')    .  ■ 

locations,  institution  types,  and  experience  in  health  occupcttionis 

education.    (See  At>pendix  B.  5) 


(3) 


The  data  ftam  the  questionnaires  Is  now  being  analyzed  tad  /  ^ 
coaqpyC^SV  the  resulta^vlll  be  used  to  prepare  a  report  liatlfig 
tt^prlbfltles  for  the  education  of  future  health  oociiipatlims 
teachers  at  the  entiy  levels*  v 

C.  ,  Performance  Based  Student  tralnltiiy       .  >  ^ 

An  advisory  conndttee  cooiposed  of  practltloner^^^ 
many  ar^s  of  health  occupatrlbns  was  appdi|i^ed  i^ 
dialrman*    This  committee .fias  convened  %^ 
entire  ptoject  was  presented*    Suggestions  ojE  this  <unMDd 
received  for  consideration  by  the  Vorking  Commlttet*  (See 

A  que^lpnnalre  was  distributed  to  health  occupatlbnn  teachars  atid 
vdluqteers  were  recnilted  to  comprise  the  Perf ormance  Bastd  itvidaeit 
training  Jldrkli^^omi^  (See  Append^  C«  2) 

Various  clust^xrlng  scliemes  wete  studied  in  Ian  effort  to  synthesisa 
a  framiswork  cmvwhic^  for  health  o^ett|^tioasr 

training.    Alseven-^dli^nslonal  matrix  ,^as  finally  daveloplf  iroilfid 
the  seven  ci^lterla.    t|ie  curriculum  framework  provides  for:  ^-^ 
1.    Adip^lnlstrdtlve  flexibliity 

2*    Opj^n^ende^ess  so  that^.;ne^  or  emerging  occupations  might 
be  added*      '  ■  .% 

3.  Groupiiig  of  job  titles  by  funtctlon  and  i^kills  required. 

'  '  •  • . 

4.  Grouping  b£  job  titles  by  locus  of  performance.  ■ 

^      5.    Task  identification  iy  Job  title. 
6.    Core  cbiiipetency  ideiitif Icatlon.* 

(See  Appecldisi;  C.  3)  *  > 

Elghty-^seven  specific  job  titles  in  the  health  occupations  field 
Were  identified  throHgh  a  study  conducted 'by  the  AMrican  Medical^ 
Association.  .(Scse  Appendl^X  C.  4)  ^  A  task^  inventory  survey  procedure  . 
was  then  designed  to  verily  task  inventorizes  aiid  to  collect  additidnal 
tasks 'performed  by  job  in(|fuik^  coiq^rlsed  the  tespondiog  sample* 


5.        search  was  made  for  'task  -d.ny^torles  correi^pTiid!^^ 


talk^^lnv^fitc)^     StiJfi^JjiSfjC  Alllted  Health  Profesalons  ?ro j  ect  ^ 
IiAjM^^t$d^c»Ql^^  study  of  tail^ 

pj^rfidpi^  by  y^^ixvit^^        ^^t^esised  lnt<^  series  of  tisk 

questiciQtaal^  constructed 


^   inventor^^  idhiese 

to  be  relat  Ively  matt  cJo  that  ref^pon^ea^  4^      be  Imore  easily 
obtained.  *  (See  Ap{>endix  0^  5)    A  llst^'^ktir^ 

from  a  vide  cross  section  pf  tlie  ftlliei^heai^^^  subiltted. 
(^ee  ^pend1|x  C.  6)        ^      ■^^''■z"' ,  *^^"  ■        . -^^^ 

:\     -      ;  y'-  • 

.        ^VI.  ANALYSIS  ;  V 

^  '  A,  ; Professional  PeVelopAent  Needs  '  ^  :^  , 

The  same  vo^si^p  format  was  used  1"  the  fltre  ^regloiial  workshops 
so^  ther  committee  'l!llt|^  basis  for  ccHQparlson  df  the  finding  to  determine 
the  rieeds.    A  broad  s^^ction  of  personnel  partic:|^awd  ItK/the  workshops* 
(See  Appendix  A.  6)  ^       /  V 

The  In-service  workshop  topics  were  identified  by  the  needs  assessment 
and  the  evalus^tlc^ns  of  the  workshop  partlcipaqts  were  used  to  determine 
the  ef feqtlvenejss  of  the  cooperative  effort  among  the  universities  and 
Project  HOPE. 

:    ■  ■    '     ,      .  ■        ;^  ■  'y  ■ ' ,  . 

,     >        B»    Competency  Based  Tieacher  Training  /  J 

In  terms  of  the  experimental  pbfiuiatloh^  an  attempt  was  mdde  to 
identify  and  question  all  healtti  occupAtlons  educators  in  Indiana. 
Also,  about  400  health  occupations  ediicatprs  from  Ohio  were  sent 
questionnaires.    In  analyzing  thl^  results  of  the  questionnaires «  the 
computet  program  ovulates  a  8  score  for  each  questionnaire  Item  and 
computes  an  avetage  8*  s.core  for  each  item  across  ail  questionnaires. 
This  approach  adjusts  for  the  differences  in  the  way  respondents  marked 
the  relative  scale  on 'the  questionnaire  and  serves  to  identify  significant 
trends  in  priorities  among  the  job  tasks. 


-  /        C.  Petforniance  Based  Student  ^Training 
^  /  For  analysis  purpo^sy  a  single  qiiestlonnallre  was  syij^theslted 
fron  tl|e  ten  qiiestlonnaites  sentf  to^respdndees  In  tlie  patlaat  dare 

services  sqb  cluiBter  and  a  single  questlonnadre  was  syntheslsMl  froa 

■ • .   '.        '    -  •  •    ■    .  ' 

the  two  sent  to  responde^s  In  the  ii&dl,cai  itnd  clerlcal-^ervtae  sub 

-  y^.-  '"^^""^ 
cluster*    (See:  Appendix  C.  7);  ^t^  tjtwo  flues tlonnalres.^^^ 

' '  ■  •  j-  '   ,     '  '   . '  ■  ' '   .  ■  ■  ■ 

respdndees;in  the  Cental  £^d  anliaal  care  siib  clusters  were  analysed 

as  sent.    The  data  was jjDli^n  submitted  to  a  <:^Miq>uter  for  suBMttbn. 

The  data  received  from  the  task  Inventory  was  analysed  by  cM^uter 

- '  '  ■  .  '  -  >    -  ■-  » 

and  the  tasks  sorted  by  iob  title; '  sub  category »  where  appropriate; 

■  "  '  '  -     ."  ■ ,  -         .  '  ■  <     '     ,■».*.«'  .«  ' , 

eategpry;  and^  80b  cliifiter.  *  This  yielded  ^  coisutf  co|t^f  taslfli  by 
\sub/categQryt  category»;and  sub  cluster.    A  final  hand  sort  of vtasks 
yielded  a  health  occupatltme  education  ^onnon  core  of  tasks*  (See 
Appendix' C.  8)  <  'Jl 


developed  a 


\     VII.  FINDINGS 

A.  Professional  Development  jfeeds 
Current  professional  health  occupations  educators 

professional  needs  assessment  list  from  whlcK:  In-iervl  m  workshops 
were  deslgiied.    University  teacher-»tralner  c^rdinatorlf  and  the 
Continuing  Education  Nursing  Board  were  responsive  to  tAie  in-service 
worl^hops  and  ^p(||r  Interested  in  a  cooperative  effort  to  structure 
a  statewide  iii^ervicer  plan  for  health  occupations  educatots.  Indiana 
State  University  end  Ball  State  University  granted  voc^tlansl  clock 
hours ^and/or  college  credit  and  the  Board  for  Continuing  Education  of 
Nursing  approved  contitiuing  education  units  for  the  Inrservlce  workshops. 

B.  Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  V 

A  list  of  320  Job  tasks  organised  by  conpetenG|^  and  competency 
area  was  developed  with  priorities  indicated.      .  ■  ' 

C.  Performance  Based  Student  Trainlna 

The  findings  ftre  presented  in>  the  form  of  task  inventories  by  , 
job  title  andvte  inventory  of  connon  tasks  Jby  sub  cluster*  category » 
and  sub  category.   .  > 


it:?- 


•  V 


Vm.  EVALUATION 

Throughout  the  project  petlod  evaluations  were  made  of  the 
activities  and  plans  of  cacti  of  .the*comt>onent8.    Each  advisory 
conynltt^  first  reviewed  the  planned  work  of  the  chairman' and 
made  recomoiendat ions  and  thsn  evaluated  the  finished  or  anticipated 
product.  .  .  •  * 

in  addition  to  the  wor  e  and  evaluation  of  each  advisory  ^ 
committee^  the  General  Advijaory  Committee  met  regularly  with  all 


cfliunlttee  chairmen  and  the 


>roJect  director  and  reviewed  plans » 


-Reports 9  and  made  recommendation^.  , The  General  Advisory  Committee 
also- evaluated  each  part  of  the  project  and  approved  the  final  report. 
(See  Appendix  D.  2)  / 

In  addition t  all  workshops  were  evaluated  by  ^the  workshop   ^  « 

«  participantis.    (See  Appendix  A.  6)  - 

IX.    CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
A.  Conclusions; 

1.  Health  occupations  educators  want  the  state  universities  to  v  ^ 
establish  a  relevant  coopetative  state  wide  in-service  plan. 

2.  Practicing  health  occupations  educators  want  to  provide  input 
^    data  for  the  universities  tliat  could  be  helpful  in  designing 

^  a  program.  '  * 

^3.    The  state  universities  appear  willing  to>  structure  a  state 
wide  in-service  plan^  such  as  a  consort ium,  for  health 
Occupations  educators. 
4.    A  list  of  health  occupations  educators  Job  tasks  and  com- 
1^      petendes  have^been  develoj>ed»:    This/ list  should  be  of  ]»eneflt 
^       for  teacher  educators. 
4     5.    When  the  data  from  the  health  occupations  educators  has  been 

compiledji  the  priority  areas  of.  the  Job  t4|sks  will  be  ideritified. 
6.    Health  occupations  educators  in  Indiana  now  have  available  the 
raw  material  (the  task  statements  by  Job  title)  with  which  tb 
develop  a  performance  based  curriculum.    The  matrix  dlinetisidns 
might  also  serve  as  an  adlministrativ^  guide  for  grouping  students 
into  classes  t.  courses  9  or  currlcular  progtuuos.    It  might  also  be 
possible  to  arrange  career  Adders  within  and  between  sub  clustered 

^    A    '  ' 

^       t7)  ^       \  ^  . 


1.  Project;  HOPE  should  continue  tb^vork  with  the  vocational 
teache^^-tralner'coordlnatoirii  ^£:^t^^  four  state  universities 
to  establish  a  consortium  to  deal  with  health  occupations 
education. 

2.  A  university  consortium  sht>uld  be  encpu'raged  to  Idcyatlfy  the 
existing  health  occupations  programs  at  the  Individual  ^ 
universities  and  to  establish  an  acceptance  and  approval 'of 

'  i^rea  majors  within  the  consortium.  ■ ,     ,  /  ' 

3.  X  profess^onsil  education  block  of  courses  outlined  in  revised 
Bulletin  40a  for  health  occupations  teacher  cei^tif Icatlon 
should  )>e  developed  to  meet  the  current  needs  of  teachers  in  . 

^  the  £leld  and  these  needs  should  be  periodically  reassessed. 

4.  ''Project  HOPE  may  be  used  as  the  Instrument  to  collect  data 

concerning  needs  assessment  for  health  occupations  educators. 

5.  Licensing  requirements  of  various  health  occupations  educators 
should  be  considered  and  appropriate  stepa  taken  to  design 

-  interlocking  and  career  ladder  programs. 

6.  The  identified  health  occupations  educator  competenclee 
should  be  used  to  design  a  program  to  educate  future  health 
occupations  educators. 

7.  Priorities  of  ident'lfled  health  occupation  educator  conq[>etencles 
should  have  task  analysis  and  test  construction  developed  to 
serve  as  a  basis  or  guideline  for  development  of  other  priorities. 

8.  Using  the  task  statements  by  job  titles  a  performance  based 
curriculum  jphould  be  developed. 

9.  Performance  objectives 9  criterion  referenced  tests »  and 
instructional  materials  should  be  developed  based  upon  the  task  ^ 
statements. 

10.    In  order  ^to  assist  with* a  continu^ition  of  the  Project  HOPE 
recommendations  ^  an  information  servitces  section  should  be 
add^d  to  the  activities.    This  section  would  develop  a  resource 
syllabus  on  materials  Including  as  many  areas  as  possible. 


(8) 
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Advisory  Committee  Professional  Development 

Ex-offlcio: 


1.  Mrs.  Shirley  Smalley 
New  Casf.le  Community  Schools 
801  i?arkvlew  Drive 

Hrx/  Castle,  lil  A7362 

2.  Dorothy  Ilepn 

Cilrr.!3t  nif»h  School  . 
39C0  Cnlhnnn 
:  Gary,  HI  A5A03 

I10?!2  District  Coordinators  (teachers  from  field) 

3.  roh^Tt  !Jrif»ht 

Evorott  I.t^ht:  Carr^ier  (Jenter 
.1/595  Fnst  TG'^h; 
Irdlr-^-^nollr,,  Til  A62A0 
t 

•A.    Dor  In  Mir  tin 

Ft.  Wayno  Regional  Voc.  Centei^ 
Div.  of  Voc.  ft  .Cont.  Education 
1200  So.  Parr 
Ft.  IJnyne,  in  imoi 

5.  Pllda  TH|»f»<3  . 
J?choo1.  of  Health  Occupations 

north  AT^ndx 

irro  S*:Ti5if»tmm  Road 

Hv-rnvllTV A7711  • 

6.  T'nrilyn  Ualtz 

noutl'^snsfern  Inrlinna  Voc.  School   

Pox  Tr»5 

Vniv:  n  1 11ns ,  :n    ^1 70/j  2  j 

7.  J'^nn  E.  Cchui^r 
r:rofnonor  of  ITursin^ 

Dirrsctor,  Dtvfsion  of  Continuing  Education 
Tndi.?na  Ilnivorslty,  School  oT  Uursing 
,  TTTP^II  -  ' 

Tiro  !T?»j!it  Mlchloinn  Sn^^^^t 
•     TndinsQnoHs,  TH  /:6202 

0.    MorMlth  L.  ThcTnnr.on 

Coli»"»b«io  Arna  Vocational  Prostam 

Colij-b"s.  Ill  A7201 

9.    I^iry  Hume 

Tndinrn  Vocational  Technical  College 
5^!21  Ivy  Toch  Hriv?? 
^.  0.  Ton  .1.7^33 


Dr.  Maty  Janet  Vi^rpd 
Coordinator  of  Professional 

Development  I 
Indlai^a  Division  bf  'Voca.  Education 
Department  of  Public  Iilstruction 
Blue  Cross  h  Blue  Shield  Building  ; 
120  West  Mai4ce^  , 
16th.  Floor 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Beverly  Hankenhoff 

New  Castle  Community  Schools 

801  Parkview  Drive 

New  Castle,  IN  47362 

Mary  H&lstein 

Div.  of  Vdcatlonal  Education 
120  W.  Market  St.,  16th.  Flopr 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 


TmH.n"^-.o11'=i  J  Til 
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f!3,  rorothy  Hcpp 
Pnry,  I?!.  Y*f\ri1 

P'xar  Ma.  H-jpn:  * 

In  July,  th3  Stats  ?oard  of  Vocational  and  Techn I cn I  Education 
fi'n'^r^'J  a  nroJ<>ct  ontltlod  •'Projnct  HOPE:    A  PIcn  for  ^ he  ^ Rosea fch,  Itew 
r^nt  rnd  Irplf-r^snt^t Irn  of  a  Conproh3nslvo  Health  OcKTot Ions 
rf!MCtitlrn  Pr^irrrV,       ccpy  of  this  project .t^ncncloscr!,  Tfe  you  can 
rr3,  th'S  pri!^^:*  In  Uvltlrsd  Into  three  components:    Fr^fossicnal  ^ 
Covn!'^:-rt?nt,  rrrp-jt-ncy  ?a5ed  Trachr or  Training  Pronram^,and:»  Performance 
P?!5r5'J  SttjH-^nt  Trnlntno  Prrarcn.    Ea^  of -tti^c  proqrons  r&'xhalred 
hy  a  X'forVr.^  r^fn-^-^n  rnd  ccftpoGcd  olylntejrps^cd* experts  In  the  field 

The  rha1rm?n  for  tl*:3  P'rf>fcss^o^r^J  Development  Conm  It  tee  ls:\ 
.  Mrs.  Shir  Icy' C:.?aIjGy 
Toncher-Ccordlnotor       •         ,   '  .  • 

v  rastl»>  Area  Vocational  School 
r'vOI  Parkvlct?!  Drive 

'W/  Castle,  IH    ^7^62  / 

For  this  ccnmfttno  to  be  successful, a  v/ell  Infonhed,  professtonal 
qrouo  Is  rr*o(''^  f  to  '^or/c  ^?n  th<?  ccmmlttee.    As  you  are  recognized" for 
yrtjf  r^^trort?  •'i  in     2  f!old  crf^ealth  occupations  education,  we  are  asking 
V^u  •''^  r'^r  ^      t'l:';  1 — ort-tnt  cdmilttce.    In  addition  to  the  copy.pf 

oro'^'->.,  ''^u  /J  11  rind  o  list  of  the  duties  of  the  Professional 
FrnTr-^'^^r':  Cr-mftf^o,  end  a  post  card  enclosed  v/lth  thfs  letter, 
71)1  s  rrT-nlr/'*'2  viin  ^^^i^t  rnly  fcur  times  this  year. 

Plra^'o  rr.-«*'*d  ^/Ith  an  affirmative  answer  on  the  post  card  and  plan 
to  att'^nd        first  r'sotinq  v/hlch  will  be  September  I'l,  at  10:00  a.m.  ^ 
at  K  '^vor'^tt  Unht  r-irt^rsr  Center,  Indianapolis.    Your  advise  Is  needed 
to  h^lo  <*:5*-v2Tjjro  V/! -at  current  needs  should  be  given  priority  In  developing 
fndlrra's  t'^^iTS)*  '^'^-'•P^^'^^ns  education. 


BH/bl 

I-nc Insures  (3) 


Sincerely, 


Pcverly  Hankcnhoff  (Mrs.) 

Trnjcct  Tl rector 


Hi 


Duties  of  Professional  Development  Comnlttee 


Develop  a  plan^fhlf;  wlllUhable  the  conmlttee  chvlrman  to  « 
conduct  five  regional ^workshops  fib  determine  the  current 
and  long-range  needs  for  professional  development  of  health 
occupations  instructors.    The  plan  should  include: 

a.  Inrprmation  needed  before  workshop 

*  (  ■ 

b.  Techniques  and  materials  to  be  used  at  the  workshop 
(survevt  small  group  discussion*  etc.) 

c.  Time,  date*  and  location  of  workshops 

d.  Method  for  evaluation  workshop  input  and  output 

e.  Hethod'for  making  Recommendations  to  State  O^rd-^of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  input 

Ref  irie  and  summarize  the  Fintl}ng9^<^from  Professional  Development 
workshops  and  then  submits  rqcpMi^^atlons^^  Inc. 

Monitor  the  progress  of  the  universities  as  they  structure 
Profossicnal  Pevelopment  (in-service)  programs  so  It  will  be 

ready  for  field  testing. 

*  .  * 

.Submit  findings  and  outcomes  from  the  f ield^testjng  in-service 
proorams  to  HOPE,  Inc.  and  State  Board.  ^ 


r 


Time  tine ' 


/.>igiist  23 


September  1st  week 
2nd  weefk 


Meet  Professional  Development  Coflnittee 
District  ofoordinator  should  supply  nee^•d^ 
names  liat  from  Hary  > 
Last  weeic  in  AugLust  <friday,  Saturday) 

Cdhduot  two  workshops  (Friday,  Saturday) 
Conduct  three' wprkshopli  (Thursday,  Friday, 
Saturday) 

Wo;!fk8hops  will  include:  x 

1.  All  HO.teacheBe  in  area  (high  a^ool) 

2.  All  tVT  HO  instructors  in  area 

3.  All  voqational  directors  in  area*. 

4.  AH  manpower  or  allied  health  people 
in  iu;ea. 


3rd  week  ^ 


4th  week 


December    1st  week  or 
2nd  week 


January  and 
May  , 


June 


1st  week 


June  15,  1975 


Meet  Professional  Development  Conmittee 
Summarize  wor]{;shop  findings  * 
Recoimnendatidhs  for  current  needed  Professional 
Developtnent.  reported  to  HOPE,  Inc.  (Saturday) 
HOPE,  Inc.  Meeting 

Review  recGmmei;&^tions  of  Professional 
Developxrient  Coomittee  , 

Contact  tifilverslty*  to .  structure  appropriate 
programs  for  in-service  (could  run  into 
Oct€d>er  2  week)  (Penrod) 

Ptofesslonal  Development  Committee  H^^ting 
Check  on  develo|)fneDt  of  University  prdgram 
Progress  report  > 

Develop  in-service  workshop       ^  > 

■  <  « 

Field  test  University  progrto  (2nd  workshops) 
-^ave  one  memb€^  chedc  eadi  area 

/  ■  • 

(  Professional  Development  Conmittee  Meeting 
^velop  report-^on  findings  of  field  test^to 
present  to  JHOPB,  Inc. 

Submit  report       /  . 

♦    •  • 

Workshop  Structure 


I.    Summary  of  survey  ^ 
II.    Order  of  preference  ^  < 

III.    Small  group  did^cussion  on  areas^of  priority  listing  details- 
IV.    List  further  recommendations 

(Tochnlqre  —  Have  materials  for  top  priorities,  give  materials 
away)  «  .        .  f 

5V   Ask  whether  2nd  in-service  should  be  one  or  two  days 


r 


Project  HOPE  - 

Profci>.sional  Dovplopment  GdQonlttee  Agenda 
'  September  14^  1974^ 


1.  rr-oject  HOPE 

^         A.  Questions 

2.  Advise rv  Co:nmitteq 


CoiT'irLttCL's;       General  Coimnlttee 

'  Professional  Davelopment  Committee' 

Performance-Based  Student  Training  Committee 

3.    i)utl(!s  of  'Professional.  Development  Commlttiee 

A.,    Time  Table  [  * 

A.    IJorkshopD  ^ 
^.    Approval  of  Plan 

Approvnl  of  Location 
C.    Anproval  of  Summary  ^  \ 

\  \ 

5.    Hues t ions,  '»-ocotinicndatlonq,  Comments 


6.    Travel  Vouclicrs 

7'.    Date  of  H'^xt  Meeting^ 
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VtfMciyac  Rugipnaf 
*  /voc.  Center 
K^v.  of  7bc.  and  Cent. 

)  So.  Hirr- 
: t.  Klyno,  TM  46802 


f  Project  HOPE 

Professibnal  Developinont  Coicnilttce 
Projected  Workshop  Locatlonfi 

Date 


September  28,  1974 


Counties  Involvt^^d 


9:00  a^/  Actamo 
to  4:00  p.m.  Allen 


Blackfovd 
^  Dekalb 
Delaware 
Fayette 
Grant 
.  *Henry  * 
Huntl^ngton 

>fl<i6range 
Hadlaon^ 

Hlafltl 
Noble 
Itand^^lph* 
.     Rufh  ^ 
^flfteubcn 
Urfon 
Wabash 
Wayn"? 
Wcllo 
Whitley 


Caltjpdt  Htgh.  School 
3^00  Cfilhrtun 
Gary,  hi  46408 


Cnnnel  High  School^ 
Cirr!3l,»ITl  //^032 


Octcfbeft  5,  1974 


October  12,  1974 


9:00  a.m.* 
4^00  p.m. 


9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p«m. 


/  Fulton* 
Jasper 
Kosclttsko 
^LakeJ 
Li^ortc 
Karshall 

^ewton 
Porter 
Pulaski 
Starke 
IThlte 


^  Boono 
Carroll 
Case 
Clinton 
HcnMton 
Hancock  * 
Hendricks 
Johnsibn 
Marion 
Morgan' 
Shelby 
Tipton 
Ward 


ERIC 


inoti  L'nivursi  ty 


Franklin  Street 
r:olfiinhii9,  IN  /f7201 


V  -  t 


Dnte 


ohjtob^r  19,  12i 


Time 


9;00  a.m.- 
A:00  p«fn.  ' 


Coimtigr  xnvaiv^d 


9 


iNFdRMATlO?!  NERDED: 


r  ER|C 


0 
4 


October  26,*igi^A 


'9.:00  a.m.- 
4^:00  p.m. 


9 


Clay  - 

^Daviess        -   .         /  • 
Denton 
Dubois 
Fountain 
eibson  .* 
Greene 
1%nox  . 
Martin 
Montgoaery 
Owen 
Parke 

,P^r,ry    ^  , 
Plka 

PMay  : 
Putnam 
Spencar  I' 
Sultlvi^  ' 
^Tippecanoe 
Vanderbucf  -  . 
VjeraillloQ 

Darthblmeu 
'  Brown 
\  Cliork 

Crawford 
^  Dearborn 
Decatur 
Flay^ 
.  Franklin 
Harrison 
,  Jackson 
Jefferson 

.  Jannins*;;;^ 
Lawrence 

• ;  Montoe 
Ohio*    .  '4 
'  Orancs> 
^  Ripley; 
Scott 

Swttserland 
Washington 


*  Harrcn 

>^a;rr^icU 


\ 

ftopm  ntunber  in  school 
Parking  f acilitiaa   '  , 
Mip  '■'^ 
Food  oervice 
Provide  coffer  &  rp^lla 


mm/: 

•   f  i  * 


.:1 


I 


Tlira  Line 


Sept 
Sej>t 


J  CUte  Dates  $  Lociitfons  of  Wbrksh^ps 

5  Rail  all  quest icnnal res rft  Prof.  {>iv.  Ccsrni.^lei^^^ 

Slept.  12  Cta  Cack 

Sept.  U  Professional  r^velc^fR&nt  , 

S6pt.  15  ran.  6n  Informatlcnj  prci^rte^  ^ 

Sept.  1st.  Ibrkshcp 

Oct.  5  2nd.  Vbrkshcp 


Oct.  12  * 
Oct.  19  ^ 
Oct.  26 
Hov.  1  ^ 
Hov.  15  ' 
Msrch-f^ay 
Miy  31- 


Hth.  Workshop 
5th.  Workshop 


Sirmrary  to  l!OPE,  Inc.  &  Srate 
Report  to  Col  lege  Representat I ve 
5  v-orkshops       .  ' 
5^*3^  to  fJOPlSp  Inc.  S  State 


"7 
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.  .  Professional  Develop^.,  it  Committee" 
October  31,  1j;/4 


AGENDA 


!•        Presentation  of  Workshop  f^indings 
(See  2nd.  page  6t  Evaluation) . 

II.  Presentation  of  outline  to  be  followed  for  the  svtannary  report, 

III.  Professional  Develdpment  group  evaluatipn  of  workshop  findings/*- 
Plits  rccoirmendations  to  be,  followed'. . 

A.  Inctfuctor  Training  Course 

B.  Guir^ance  Co^irfse 

C.  Profosoional  Updating  Course  \ 

D.  Resourco  novelopinent  Cotirse  .  ,       \  \ 

IV.  Group  presentation  of  findings  and  recqirai^  the  Whole 
concaittne.  ^ 

■  ■■    .        *■ .  •  '      /    ■         ^   "      [  .  "    .  . 

V.  /     Questions,  comments,  and  re<^oinmend^.tions 


VI.       Date  of  next  Tn( 


feting. 


/ 
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PROJECT  HOPE 
*^  ProfesGiona! development  Coiraoittee 

Minutes  of  October  31,    1974  Meeting 
*  J.  Evprett    Light  Career- Center 

9"i30  a.m.  **3:30  ^.tx^/  ^  I        '  ^."^^h 

Professional  Development  Coiranittee  prese^tr^  Mrs.  Mary  Hol^tein,  Mrs.  M^ 

.  Waltz,  Mrs.  Doris  Martin,  Mrs.  Dorothy  Hepp,  Mr.  Meredith  Thomj 
'    cvA  Mrs.  Shirley  Smalley,  Chairman 

t  ■  ' .     .  ^  »  ,     ..    ■       ^.  .  . 

♦  '  '      ••  •     . . .      »  'v^-*--  ■      .  • 

Shirley  Cmalley  opened  the  meeting  with  a  general  explanation  of  the 

Project.  A  si.irxnry  of  th3  activities  of  the  Professional  Development  Committee 
was  proco.nted.    Ilaterials  reviewed  were:  .        '  : 

/     •(  ■ 

1.  Preliminary  outline  sent  to  all  secondary  pj^sonnel 
in  Soring  1974 

\        '       '  •      •■     ■  '  ■  •       ■  ■  ■  . 

2.  Presentation  of'ProJecit  HOPE  by  iProJect  Directdr  Beverly 
Hankenhoff  to  Health  OccupafeLons  participates  of  IVA, 

Sn'TO3r  conference"T:974  . 

3.  Returned  questionnaires  that  were  mailed  to  all  Indiana:; 
|Ieaith  Occuoations  educators  . 

4.  Professional  Development  workshop  format  used  for  five 
r'igional  workshops.  T  '  '.  ^  ' 

5.  SuT"rinr,leo  prepared  at  each  regional  workshop 

—  ,6.    Evalua4:lons  of  the  five  regional  workshops         —  — — —  


The  Profecsfbn.il  Development  Comnrfrttee  formed  working  groups  to  summarize 
all  the  information,  r2ceived  from  the  five  workshop  findings.    A  set  pattern, 
of  an'^lynis  was  a'^loptod  to  yield  comparable  summaries.  ^  Mary  Holstein,  Shirley 
Cmallay,  end  Marr^df.th  Thonnsbn  worked  on  the  sectiond^  of  pro fesaibnal  updating 
and  instructor  tra^^-ning,.    Marilyn  Waltz,  Doris  Max-tin,  and  Dorothy  Hepp 
simimarir:ed  the  :'.not:ruc?:tona'l  resources  and  guidance  sections. 

Follox/ing  lunch  the  Professional  Development  Committee  met  again  as  one 
committor  to  hear  the  individual  summaries.    The  Professional  Development 
Cof^ttae  discussed  tho  suiaaries.    The  group  voted  to  have  Shirley  Smalley, 
CKalrr^an,  take  the  summaries  and  prepare  tn  official  report  of  the  findings 
to  be  prestinted  to  the  Executive  Board  of ? HOPE,  Iilc.  and  to  the  Indiana  State 
Technictil  and  Vocational  Board.    The  committee  is  ^^^^  sent  a  copy  the 
final  report  for  nnpro^al  hefore  the  report  is  to  be  submitted,  to  HOPE,  Inc. 
pnd  the  otate«      v  .  - 


PROJECT  HOPE 
Professional  Development  Recommendations 


Professional  Development  Committee 
Shirley  Emalley  -  Chairman 

Dorothy  Hepp- 
Pbbcrt  Wright 
nor is  Martin 
Hi\da  Ifiqgs  ' 
Marilyn  'Taltz 
Meredith  Thompson 
..Mary  Hume 
Dr .  Mary  J  •  Pcsnrod  , 
Ma;^  nblstein 
rovrsrlyllankenboff 
Joan  rchwoGt 


Project  No.  40^74-D.-5 

Nct  Cast ife^  Corr?!imtitY  Schpal  Corporation 


I 


New  Casitle,  Tnii^ina 
Hov^Tberl,  1974 

State  Hoard  Of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  . 
roni^rtment  of « Vocational  Education 
Cate  of  Indipna  '  - 


•  A 


. 

2.     INFORMATION  SHEET 


A.    Kind  of  Pro.iect: 
3 


(check  one) 


Krcperlinental 


Dsve lopmental 
Pilot 


B.  Pppula^trlon 
TYPE 


A  Disadvantaged 
TJ    Ilmdlca^^ned  > 
C  Mlgrnnt 
D  Minority 

E  '^ori&inatlon  of.  the  above 
GROUP 


4 
5 
6 


Demonstration 

Evaluative 

Ejxemplavy 


/ 


A 
B 
C 
D 
E 
F 


lumbers 


1 

2 
3 

5 

4 

10 

11 

12 

13    ro--blnatlon  of  the  Above  5-13 


Pre-school 

Elemeryrary 
Jim^'or  nif»h  School 
Middle  Sch6<5^|< 
Senior  Ilif^h  Schrol 
Poot  S'^co'^diry 
ZdViTt 

University 
F'^pToyrsT 


1 
2 
3 


4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 
11, 
12 
13 


LOCALITY       (ch<^ck  the  One  v;hich  encompasses  the  locality  involved) 


a  national 

h  ^Vjtntn 

c  RoRion  ' 

d  District 

n  Covity  , 

f  A'j/^i 

B  'loinrunity  *  y 

h  r.chfiot  Corporation  <L2A) 


a  

si 

'  e   

f  

h 
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The  purpose  of  the  sunptiary  report  is  to  communicate  to  HOPEi  Inc. 
and  State  Bbard  of  Technical  and  Vocational  Educatioii  the  significant 
feature^  of  the  Professional  Development  Worksheq^s  and  to  provide  evidence 
'of  the  partial  cofnpletion  oif  the  funded  committee.    The  highest  profess- 
ional standards  of  report  ^writingf  should  be  maintained  throughout.  The 
report  will  be  orgamized  on ^the  following  basis. 

I*.  Cover  '  ) 

XI.  Information  Sheet 

.III.  ^  Statement' of  Problem 

IV.  Priority  Area 

V.  ^Strategies  ^ 
.VI ;       Analysis  t 
Vlt.      Findings       ^  ^ 

VIII.  Evaluation 

IX.  .  Conclusion  &  Recommendations  * 
X^>  Financial  Statement   —   -   *  - 

The  final;  report  should  be  concise  and  contain  essential  'infoximation. 

It  should  not.  exceed  ten  pages.  The  bateriala  resulting  from  the  project 

vi^ll  not  be  the  same  report  as  the  concise  final  report.    The  material 
resulting  from  the  Prof essional^Development  workshops  will  be  listed 
in  the  filial  report  in  .the  appendix. and  oh  file  in ^  the  Division. 


/  ^ 


ERIC 


Outline 


I.  Cover  Page 

.■  '  ■  .     .  ■  / 

A .    See  sample  attached . 

II,  Information  Sheet  .  "  r     '  * 

A.    See  sainple  attached.    This  page  should  serve  as  a ^ summary  df  the 
population  involved  in  the  project,  ^ 

In.    statement  of  Problem 

•f  "    "  ■ 

A.    Briefly  describe  the  problem  to  which  the "project  was  directed. 

IV.     PriorltV  Ar<?a  -  ^ 

A.  I  Identify  priority  area(s)  to  which  the  project  was  directed. 
Provide  rationale  in  support  of  the  area(s) . 

V •       S^rategieo '  r 

A.    Describe  the  strategy  or  procedures  used  in  the  project  to  accom- 
plish the  objectives  cited. 

VI.  Analysis 

\ 

A.    This  section  should  des'cribe  how  any  research  aspects  were  analyzed, 
^      ^  It  may  describe  experimental  and  control' grdups  (if  any),  pre-  ^ 

pa^ation  of  forms  for  data  collection  and  analysis.    Include  A"* 
X  sigiijjijsajft  infojrmation  that  might,  help  the  rc^pdec  understand  the 

design,  procc^lures ,  and|||iethods  of, data  analysis. 

VII ^    Findings  ^ 

A.    Much  of  the  value  of  any  good  final  report  depends  on  how  this 
section  is  organized  and  presented  and  how  carefully  the  findings 
are  rlG«5cribed.    For 'the  more  comprehensive  reports #  ' results  end  • 
findings  rray  be  presented  in  several  sections  each  with  descriptive 

tltl-JS. 

VIU.  Evaluation 

%.       '    ^  '  * 

A.  '  State  techniques  used  in  evaluating  the  project  (both  suirinative 
and  formative) .    Describe  findings  of  the  evaluation.  ' 

Conclusions  and  Recommendations    ^  v 

A.    A  section  on  conclusions  is  needed  to  conplete  a  final  report. 
It  should  outline  what  wa^  or  was  not  aceoniplished  in  the 
project.    Recommendations;  if  any,  may  follow.    They  should  be 
t^rritten  clearly*  and  shduld  explain  the  possil^le  uses  td  which 
m  tlie  results  are  applicable,  either  for  educational  pipactioes  or 
further  research.    Investigators  may  want  to  suggest  certain 

implications  that  could  relate  to  new  educational  development 
or  innovrltions . 
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/    PROFESSiONAL  DEVELOFIffiNT  GOMHITl^^ 

January  18 9^1975  1 
J.  Everett  Light  .Carrier  Cent jli:  | 

AGENDA  '         -  '  ' 

.     .  .    .  # 

Presentation  of  the  Professional  Devetopnent  Comnlttee 
report  to  be  submitted  to  HO^E,  Inc.  and  State  Technical 
and  Vocational  of flee. »       •  ;  . 

A.  Comments 

D.    Suggestions  r 
C.  Acceptai^ce 

Presentation  of  second  half  of  the  ProfesslSnal  Development 
Committee  tesponslbllltles. 

A.  Comments  ' 

B.  SUggestloiis^  , 
i                      C."  Questions 

:       ■    '   ^    ■  *  ■  ■         ■  •  -  •  ,1 '  ^ 

Date  of  next  meeting. 


PJtOJECT -HOPE 


ProfesflKLonal  Development  Committee  • 
rilnutcs  of  January  18,  1975  Meeting  »v 
J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center  . 

Professional  Development  Committee  present:    Mary  Holsteln,  Bill  West, 

.   Meredith  Thompson,  Doris  Martin,  Dorothy  Hepp,  Shirley  Smalley, 
and  Pat  Helblng  " 

■   y-  ■ 

The  meeting  was  opened  by  the  Chairmaa,  Shl^rley  Smalley.    The  minutes 
were  read  and  approved.    A  summary  of  the  activities  of  the. Professional 
Development  Committee  was  presented.    The  committee  voted  to  accept  th$ 
report  with  the  following  modifications »      •  ^ 

Page  1  -    I       Statement  of  Problem  -  A0  submitted. 

Page  2       II     Priority  Area  -  clafification  of  wording  -  to  be  submitted  for 

(  Zood  language  format.  ^  \ 

Page  3  -    III    Okay  as  submitted. 

Page  4  -  Okay  as  submitted. 

■    '  •  y  ■  ^ 

Page  5  -*  IV     Analysis.    Add  B  -  #4  -  Adtiiinlstration  (public  &  pirivate). 

Page  6  -  V       Typo  graphical  errors  corrected. 

Page  7  To  be  checked  out  for  clarification. 

Page  8  -  Typo  graphical  error  -  okay. 

Page  9  Change  to  correct  number. 

-The  "Tecoimuendatlong^ "were  followed  and  the  final  copy  of  the  Professional^ 
Development'Xommittee  As:}qosment  of  Workshops  was  mailed  to  each  Professional^ 
Development  Committee  meir^er.    The  report  was  submitted  by  Project  HOPE 
director,  Beverly  Hankenhoff • 

The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:00  p.m. 

^  Submitted  by,  ^ 

•Shipley  F.  Smalley 
Professional  D^elopment  Committee 
/  Chairman 
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PROJECT  HOPE    ;  . 
Professional  Developoent  Advisory  Committee 
>       j.  R.  Light  Career  Center 
.  Aprir  11,  1975 

AGENDA 

^  ■ 

Review  of  Activities  to  date 

A.  Recommendations  of  Workshop  Reports 

Presentation  of  Professional  Development  Phase  II 

^ ,         ^  ■       *      ^  ' 

PurposW  Workshops  for  Professional^  Development 
^    A.    Presentation  of  Content  ^ 

B.  •  Orsanization  of  Workshop 

C.  Decision  of  Committee  . 

Presentation  of  Time  Line  ■  '  i 

' EstoSVinhmont  of  neXTrmeetlng 


>4 
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Profesfllonul  Developaent  Cowlttee  ^ 
Mlnutcg 
April  11,  1975 

Present:      Dorochi^  H^pp.'  Hilda  Hlggn.  Kaxy  Hol«t«ln,  Doris  Hartln.  Shi 
Saalley,  H«rilyn  Waltz,  and  Bob  Wright 

The  neeting  was  called  to  order  at  9:4Q  m.m.  by  Shirlcj  Stellcy.  P&ljsts 
were  given  out  and  the  agenda  was  r^ew^d.    Mlnutss  of  the  Januacr  18  atstliu 
and  the  final  adopted  report  were  reviewed.    See  page  6  -  ItM  #13.  Page  7  - 
Conaortluffl  being  worked  on  -  working  on  developing  conaortlw  for  elock  hours 

for  new  and  continuing  teachers. 

Workshops  being  developed:    1.    Advanced  tralnlag  -  3  days 

2.  1  ds7  program  la  guidance  ^ 

3.  2  dsy  -  overlap  or  rssourcs  and  guldanes 
RecoMendatlons  of  coa^ttse  -  Shirley  Snallcy  to  present  findings  to 

Psofesalonal  Developnent  Advisory  Coniid.ttee  of  State  Bosrd  of  Vocational 

Sdiicatlod.  ^  * 

Reviewed  purposed  time  llna.  Phase  II  -  #4  off  tlM  11ns  -  wUl  attavt  to 

meet  before  end  of  April. 

Mary  Holsteln  said  she  would  chsck  with  Don  Gentry  to  ses  If  thsrs  Is  any 
funda  avairable  for  State  called  neetlngs  snd  workshops  to  bs  funded  through  thsas 
funds.    Hopefully  there  will  be  no  charge  on  the  5th  workshop.    This  will  bs  on 
How  to  Write  Prograined  Inatnictlon",    Thsre  aust  b*  a  slnlm  of  6  people  and 
naxloum  of  24.    Working  on  getting  ss  auch  «s  4  crsdlt  hours  (after  working  on 
project  at  hone),  or  clock  hours  for  renewsl. 

NOTE:      1  and  2  workahop  sa^  -  ^ liferent  location 

3  and  4  workshop  same  -  dl^erant  location  * 

Professional  Developnent  Coanlttee  -  Phase  II  -  spproved  by  the  Advlsorv 

Committee.  '  ' 

V 

,  Locstlon  *  ■ 

Coat  •  '  \  ■ 

Product  ^ 
By-Product 

Title  < 
^  Instructors  * 

NOTEi     Be  sure  to  contact  Dean  McMally  -  Purdue 

Choice  of  types:    1.    Interpretation  of  testing  -  sx.  SAT.  v 

Suggssted  to  sdd  -  sptltude  snd  Intarast  tast 
Booklet  of  schools  of  Health  Occupations  In  Indlsna 

Explain  all  ar eaa  of  education  in  Health  Occupations,  pre-requlsltes,  so 

Ablo^to  know  how  to  effectively  council  students. 
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UiBt  all  a^enriiB  jn  State,  go  through  booklet  dj^lng  vgjAshOp. 

NOTE:     Shirley  -  look  for  copy  Mary  jsent  • 

Psychs>l vigi «t   -  normal  behavioral  problems, 

•       *       ■  »         •  •.■ 

2.    Go  through  grants  that  are  avaifablje  • 
2nd  part  r  source  of  funds,  who  to  contact,  formation  how  - 

to  write  a  grant,  how  to  write  budget;,  anld^set  up  » 
practice  budget.  .  . 
Purpose/  of  workshops  develop  tivielrest  in  participants  so  that  course  could  be  ^ 
x.tfercci  at  a  later  date      opinion  of  cotmiilttce" -  go  with  guidance  workshop..   Bring  ^ 
grant  x  rop«>.^,c<l  workshop  up  at  guidance  workshop  to  see  what  interest  there  is. 

. location  -  North  -  Muncip  Ball  State  ' 

South  -  Bloomlngton  ???  —  contact  Tom  White \ 
Coat    -  consultant  paid  through  Project  HOPE  fuAds. 
^  no  cost  to  participants  (except  perhaps  oodleage) 

.  *  Product  &  By-Produpf  -  will  apply  for  clock  hours  and 

Cont.  Ed,  units  and  even  credit  hours 
Title  -  Guidance  in  a  "nutshell". 
Ist  workshop  May  17  at  Bal^State  • 
'       •  2nd  workshop  -  Central  9  at  Greenwodd  - 

.      ^  Ss,^i>ate  ~  June  13  &  lA  only 

^  ^'''^Cost  -  housing  »,  / 

V         Bob  Johnson  will  ptesent  will 
•    .       '     *    '  .  need  to  pay  ^  s 

Product  -  20  clock  hrs.,  Cont.  Ed^,*Ci^^  hrs,? 
V  ,  .     ^  Title  -  How  to  Objectively  Evaluate  Clinical  / 

'"^  Performance  '    *  " 

,  Content  -  How  to  gft  out  on  Job  and  evaluate 

'    •  petfopnance  of  a  student.    How  to. 

N  weigh  eva^tdffons.    Helps  givp  a 

'      •  tool  of  evaluation  to  the  employer. 

Ird  uorkshop:  '  • 

Location  --'Ft,  Harrison  —  ; 

Co6t  -  Possibly  none  unles?  gettlng^'credit  hrs. 
Date  -  lane  10,  20,  &  21  ..^-^  : 

By-Product  -  Get  a  4  hr.  credit  cou{«^  set  up  by  fall. 
'  Product      30  clock  hours  . 

I     '  Cont.  Ed.  units  atid  possibly  credit  hours. 

Topics  -  How  to  Write  Prograaiaed  Learning  -  Materiail 
will  be  ofi  1st  come,  ist  aerye^  basis  (can 
only  tak^24) , 

'         Cotnnittee  appiuved  time  line  and  all  proposed  workshops.    2nd  Phaae  final 
report  will  need  to  be  written  -  Conmittee  will  finalize  at  fend  of  meeting  on^ 
iSne  21.    Shirley  to  write  up  report  to  submit  by  June  30.    Meeting  adjourned  af  11:10. 

*  '  Respectfully  submitted,  * 


,  Shirley  Soaalley  (Mrs.) 
'  Chairman 


SS/gc 
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PROPOSED  PROPESSICNAL  DEVELOPMENT  WORKSHOPS  -  PROJECT  HOPE. 

■  ■  A.    -  '  . 


iMtructor/Educatlon 


Duration 


Location  ^ 


Coat 

Locatldn  Iiyitruetloii 


Clinical 

Evaluation 

Juna  13,  li^  I 


^  Hov  to  Brapare 
Prograiiiad 
Inatruction 


June  19,  20i  21 
Plua     later  day 
to  be  ^etetttined 
by  group  i 


Guidance  In  .$ 
Nut  Shell 

^Aug-  13  ?*M. 
Aug.  14  A.M. 


Mr.  ftobert  Johnaon  N$ 
ILT  Jasea  Rlctauinn  BS 


ERIC 


CPt.  Carl  Underbill  BA 

CPT  Bob  Murphy  BA 

ILT  Marshal  Gimpel  MBA 


Paychonetrlat  PhD 
Cllnltial  Psychologlat  PhD 


20  houra 


45  hours 


6  houra 


Central  Nine 
(Greenvood) 


Food  & 
Lodging 


jFt.  Benjamin 
Harrison 


Food  & 
Lodging 


Clock  hr**'-* 
none 
College 
Credit«-lhil. 
Tuition 


Clock  hrji. 
jne 
liege 
Credit  ^ 
Tuition* 


I 


Hiltdn  Hotel 
Indlanapolli 

(20.00) 


Food  & 
Lodging 


Nona 


4 


F^POSED  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT  WO)«SHOF$     PROJECT  HOpI 


*  V  '■  ■•4 


—  — ^ 

Purposed  Student  Ci«dlt'  ~  V 

^   It     Til   '  L  Plf 


&Cor/Edacatlon 


Duration 


Ld'cstton 


Coat 

location  Instruction 


»b«rt  Johnson  MS 
IS  HlclMim  BS 


ir^  Underh^  Qi^ 
»b  Hurphy  BA 
irshsl  Glapel  MBA 

y 


»trlst  PhD 
ml  Psychologist  PhD 


SI 


ERIC 


20  hours 


Central  Nine 
(Greenwood) 


Food  & 
Lodging 


4$  hobrs 


Ft^  ^niwln 

mm  -  ^< 

Harrison 


6  hours 


illlton  tfotel 
Indlanapollf 

(20.00) 


Food  & 
Lodging 


Food  & 
Lodging 


Clock  Houifi 


Clock  hrs.- 
none 
College 
Credit-Unl. 
^^ultlon 


Clock  hrs. 
nbne 
College 
Cred'lt  - 
Tuition 


2  qyar. 
l/<8ea.  , 


20 


4  quar. 
3  s^. 


4^ 


to  be' 
t  detacsliM(i 


4^ 


None 


None 
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V 


/ 


td'b*.-  ,.,"J 
detsmitti^ 


to  be  • 
detemlned 


II. 
III. 

IV.  - 

V.  . 


Project  HOPE 

:  *       .  .  ■       .  ■ 

Professional  Development  Advisory  Comolttee 
New  Castle y  Indiana 
Chrysler  High  School,* Rboni  G4 5 

Jline  24,  1975^  9^:30  a.m.  , 

AGENDA  :  " 


OverView  of  Workshops' 
Evaluation  of  Workshops 

.  c,^'  ,.:      -v'  > 

Summary  of  ^Cbnmlttee  s  year  work 

Summaty       Project  HOPE  for  "year 

Final  Report  to  St^te  Board  of 

Vocatlosal  and  Technical  Education 


ERIC 


Jw»  25,  197$ 

PYMimtt        Bwly  HttlMJioff,  Kwcy^  »^  Shirley  ,  . 

^  ^  ,       ■    Smdlmf  ,     .  ^  '        .  ■■■  ■ 

Mtty  ^«i&t  P«mci^  «M  h«rf  Oil  fuMd^,  June  24,  1975 

the  Metlag  i|m  eaU 
Shirley  1—lley.  '      '  ' 

Maxy  reported  ttp  etate  fottda  exe  avalUble  for  xel|*aueaent  at  iSile  » 
tSmt.    She  «1U  dieck  agelii  after  State  loerd  Meting.   Clarlfleatloa  of 
*«4«t«fr^«  .  t»rmi*t  ^  gtmmn  Mm  4  anegter  credit  heura.  or  3  ee«eefr  credit  , 
hovre.   Mary  qaeatloned  (page  2K  froduct  4  ly^Pn^d^et,  will  cleflfy  irtm > 
■taittee  drafted  for  final  fon.  ^^rley  pointed       tim  Unea  had  dianged 
froB  oirlglnaX:;propoeed  datea.    ^  .  'O  ^  _  ' 

leport  fxiai  ShlrU^'a  norkihope  were  aa  fol^^ 
repeated  «aa  final  ovtcKwe^  hid  orltflnally  Intf^dMip  repeat  2^  of  -3  -  tl 
frve  aade  thla  l■poaafhle^  Mao  eoat  of  giving  #r|ihnp  -  eMple 
charged  nothing  fer  pxeaenl;ling  vnxUhep  nhnre  n^nM|  tMjr  ••f  Mfte  coat 
$600  (participant).  All  4  ataltrerpltlea  contfcted .fe^fcredlt  and  HoA  houra. 
gtalnatlona  of  workahoip  ^  lit  and  2nd  woxkahop  vf^miX  evalnatlenia  very  good 
In  Ji  areaa.   It  «aa  ttf^Ad  rrefdantly  that  betiti  f^M^rery  beneficial  to 
tte  lia«tUlpanta  («itra 

ein^  hpor  oDvraea  gl<««n aahed  'for  sore  of  »th#.9|iiM^>i«^im     '  „-  W  - 
SZSnen  -  prapoeed  aa  1  d^  aeaalon  -  Changed  -  Uad^fp .  1:30  to  4:30 
13^  Thoraday  a.ii.  9:00  ^o  12:0»  noon -  JUig.  14  ^^^^^ 

Suggeat  that  partldpahtfi  he'glm  pre-reading  ^'ii"^' S^*P«5f*^^« 
tjMte  that  win  be  dlacuaaed.   VedneadMr  p.n.  -  Payeh^trlatrTmira.  4.n.  - 
Clinical  Paydiologlat.    1  -  1%  jM^a  dlllttaalon  of  teata  need  iflll  peaa  out 
teat  and  evaluate  what  teata  r4cgiprttfii1  vUl  talk  about  difficult  b«ha«rlor 
pattema,^^  point  ou^  probable  attnomal  behavior,  will  give  reaource  people. for 
referral..  V'  .^^  .  \    .   ■  "  * 

Coat  to  Project  HOPE  >-  $00  ♦  per  dl<ni  for  ea^  prefentor.    Shirley  will 
contact  in  order  on  liat  to  obtain  preaentor  for  Wed.  fid  Thura. 

It«a^  IV  -  Biaw  not  renewed  -  Mk  torn  Wh:|te.    Change  Diatrict  Coor^nator. 
Koch  to  be  eaked  wlio  f  ron  ITtC  to  edd. 

Shirley  w^t  over  happeninga  of  the  year  .-'  ^11  put  copina  of  all  lett«ifa 
and  reporte  ^  '1"^  report 'of  Project  B^PB  Pinifeiaional  DevelopBnnt  CoMltt^e 
..that  la  aiibadtted-'to  Bornbeck.  ' ■  ''qi^  ' 


TiM  coanittee  reconMnded  that  the  con^rtlun  contlnue\  to  look  to  ttOPti 
Inc.  for  reeoMendationa  for  Profee^ionel  Iducation  blotk  of  houra. 


lfaetli«  una  adjoomed  at  1:40  p.n. 


ChalnHUB 


Do  yoU  think  health  occui>atioi>8  toacAiwrs  ilMi4  ;    . ;     ■  \ 

perfofteance-based  training  prbgraM  at  the  fii^v«rilty 

level?  ■  .     '  ■  '  \-     •  .    ;  .  ■  ^   ■         ■  '  v<^'  ' 

Do  ypil  feel  the^fidilowing^bjeqfives  tbould  b«^i^«a«d»t  " 

•  iv  To  establish  a  system  for  earning  B.S.^  ***^^  ****  ' 
■V    Bd.D.  in  health  occupations  ,  • 

2.  iJo  receive  training  in  audio  visual  ptuductlon  Vid 
utsilization  ; 

3.  To  teach  theoried  and  techniques  cdtogruent  %fith 
student  abilities  and  interest 


4.  To  include  teaching  nethods  and  types  of  student 

evaluation  / 

5.  To  offer  classes  in  curricuium  development 

fri    To  provide  courses  in  counseling  teehniquef 

7.    Td  contain  skill  training  thiat  will  relate  to 

oraparing  students  for  speciMc  jobs,  legal  MP««ts, 
and  safety  of  the  health  occuj^atione  field 

Q.    To  tealch  cooperative  education,  training  technioues 

9.  '  To  establiailh  requirements  ncede<l  to  qualify  for  a  ' 
st4te  and  national  certification  Iff  health  pccu?ationt 

Would  you  like  to  see  any  other  objectives  added? 


DO  you  think  Health-^ccupations  should  provide  student 
centcrsd  curriculum? 

Do  you  feel  the  following  objectives  rtiottld  bt  Inctud^?! 

1.  To  design  a  health  occupations  eareor  lattice  vhich 
reflects  a  core  curriculum  and  occupational  cluster 

.  '  'ft 

2.  TO  offer  exploration  o£  the  health  occupations  field 

3.  To  develop  a  positive  self-imago  arid  preventive 
medicine  concepts  '  • 
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•rr— r 


4.    To  relate  currlciilvir.  con^on}.  to  the  health  occupatioiife 
field  ^ 


.''j  '   ,       '    ^      \.\^^^^i&si^\^^  a  system  Mkii!^\  will  take  each  health 

occupa^onff  education  student  from  %diere  he  is  and 
i     ^  enal^le  jiiin  to  reach  his  objectives  iu  ^ym  allc^tted 

^         «  *  ins^ruc^ionaili -time « 

6;    To  develop  ^  curriculum  which  will  include  ppa.£<trmsnce 
""""^^^         ^  ;  skilly,  attitudes]  and  appreciations  necensiiry  to 

futliction  in  the  h^elth  occupations  field 

i  =  .  ^   .  .  ■  ■  '    \      -  :/         ^  ^ 

f  I  .         ^      •      7.    To  Sartixiulate  health  occupaltions  with  career 
•■  !      !  ■•■  ,    education^"  K««adult         !      V  v 

'  'f-  -  -  ■  To.  enable  the  stu4ents  to  make  career  choicep^in  ^ 

H  i'  thib'^ health  ifield  ["  >  /       '  f 


r 


4r 


9.    To  tprovide  a  self  nroooitdring.  system  of  instruption 

baaled  oil  $tudent  perfoni^nce  .  . 

i^kp  oj^ier  ob^eciaivf «  shbuld  lie  included^  i 


I,  i; 


health  occupa^ilqins  program  be  articulated 
—  K--adlilt,  aid.     professional  and  intet- 


Should  a  total 
at  all  levels' 

lock  guidance «  acaidenic,  an<^  vocatfional  education? 
Do  you  think  the  following  objectives  shot^d      .  ^i^^^ 

1.  To  articulate  hiqh  school,  poSt-secondary,  and 
^.professional  vocational  programs 

2.  To  gain  cooper«^tion  and  aoreement  of  certifying  bodies 
to  recognize  per formancfQ  based  training 

3.  Develop  and  implement  programs  ins 

a.    Diversified  High  Schodl  Health  Occupations 

£4,ucation  Programs 
b^    Practical  Nursing 
c.    Respiratory  Therapy 
^  d..'  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant 


3,    Develop  and  inplement  prograM  tn  (dcmtimie^)  t 


0.  CerUJied  Lab  Adsiatant  ^  ^ 
h    X-My  technician 

Oiftary  Technician 
'h.    Physical  Therapy  *    .  .^ 

1.  Dental  Hygiene 

j  •    Dentaili  Technician 

k.   Dental  Jtesistant 

I.   AsQociate  Degcee  Nursing 

m.    Hedical  Assistant 

n.    ^lodical  Lab  technician  : 

o.   Surgical  Tectmiciei^ 

p.    A  Standardised  Mursing  Assiistaht  Program  for 

State  o£  Indiana 
q.   A  Standardised  Hone  Uaalth  Aide  Prograa  for 

state  of  Indiana 


4»    To  offer  placeaent  eenriees  for  graduates  of  all 
levels  of  health  oceqpations  training  program 

5.    TO  devielop  adult  education  prograu  in  health 
occupations 

a.  Training  prograni  for  adults  Utto  wish  to  enter 
the  health  occupations  field  ^ 

b.  Continuing  Education  for  all  levels  of  health 
occupations  personnel 

vihat  other  objectives  should  be  included? 


Do  you  think  there  should  be  a  uniqus  Youth  Organisation 
for  health  occupations  education  students? 

.   /♦  -        •     .  -  .  ^  .  

 should  the  fallowing  objectives  bm^3ji&^i9iA7t 

^  I.    To  have  National  affiliation  for  Health  occupations 

youth  Organisation 

2.  To  develop  jifays  to  have  iq|mt  into  caree^^^ducation 

3,  TO  stress,  interpersonal  relationihips 
4 •    To  emphasise  personal  develppment 


y  •  ■    7      ■  ■ 


no 

"  ^decided 


T 


5;    To  develop  lUpas  for  health  occupation!  education 
students  to  have  cqiMmihitv  involveinent 

J  ^  •  \- 

t^at  other  objectives  should  be  included?    -    ;«  ^ 


Do  you  think  eadh  teacher  should  identify  personal  end 
professional  needs  and  develop  a  plan  for  eeconplistaient? 

Do*  you  think  the  follov;ing  bbjectiyMv  should  be 
included?  s  1 

1.  To  develop  a  university  based  plai^  of.fomal  study 

2.  To  develop  workshops  for  continued  growth 

3.  To  develop  relevant  clock  hours  of  instruction 

M.   To  keep  ^current  by  contact  viiAi  other  people  involved 
in  varied  health  occupations 

5.    To  continue  grdlvth  by  belonging  and  participating 
ih  professional  organisations 

tniat  other  objectives  %/ould  yoU  like  included? 


Should  student  services  bo  provided  for^  those  wishing 
to  cntogjiand  those  conipleting.  health  occupations  training 

progx 


jraml?  ** 


■J  1 


Do  you  think  the  follo«;ing  objectives  should  be  included?  i 
1.    To  provide  cpunseling  services  iri^||^as  oft 

a.  The  scope  of  the  occupational  field 

b.  Location  of  training  programs 
q7\  Career  identification  basedTiipon  selection 

^by  reasonable  choice,  capabilities »  job 
^J^equirementSi  and  self^concept 


ERJC 


yes 

no 

undecided 


To  establish  with  statewide 
services  in  local  schools 


jinput^ 


pltfcewent 


rniat  other  ob3ective8>do  you  think  should  be  Included? 


I^HMIK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  TXtiS  ANp  THOUGHT  IW  COIIPLETZ^C  THIS*  QUCSTIOIflAIM:! 
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APPENDIX  A.  3 
REGIONAL  UOBKSHOP 
INFORMATION  AND  PARTICIPANTS 


.'I: 
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Health  Occupations  Education  Instructors  ° 

Shlrl^  Small^,  Professional  Development  Committee 
Chairman 

Project  HOPE  —  funded  State  Board  of  Vocatloned  and 
Technical  Education  Grant  JiO-jl^-D-S 

Augi^st  12,  197^  .V 


HOPEt.  Inc.  was  recently  awarded  a  grant  from  State  Boapd  *• 
of  VpMtipnal  cuid  Technical  Education  to  complete  a  project 
Intltledt  "HOPE  —  A  plan 'for  the  Research,  Development  /  and 
Inplemeniatlon  of  a  Coniprehenslve  Health  Occ^ugatlolM  Education 
Program/'   Part  of  the  program 'deals  with  theebiqrent  needs  f;or 
professional  development  among  the  health  occupatL^s  education 
Instructors.    During  the  month  of  September  all  five  districts 
of  the  state  will  have  one ^workshop  conducted ^In  their  areas. 
The  purpose  of  the  workshops  will  be  to  bring'  all  health 
occupations  instructors  together  so  you  may  decide  what  p^o-  ' 
fesslonal  needs  you. think  should  be  given  priority  when  Indiana 
develops  an  in-service  training  program  for  health  occupations 
for  continuing  education.       ^  * 

The  questionnaire  that  you  completed  for  Mary  Holstein  in 
March  t  197^^  ha|^been  reviewed  to  help  determine  your  Professional 
Development  needs.    At  this  time  the  Professional  Development 
Committee  would  appreciate  your  completing  an  additional  form 
00  it  may  be  reviewed  before  the  September  workshops.  Please 
return  the  questionnaire  immediately  to^; 


To: 
Fronr: 

Re: 

Date: 


Shirley  Smalley 

taew  Castle  Area  Vocational  School 
861  Parkview  Drive 

-W-  €t^stle^^i^^^  "*»7^^^    


All  health  occupa^tions  instructors  will  be  notified  by  ntail 
as  to  the  time,  date,  and  place  of  the  fall  workshops.  Please 
plan  to  attend. 


Profess  ioncLL  Data  Sheet 


Health  Occupation  Education 
for  - 

Professional  Development  Cosnnlttee 
ProJectrHO?E 

> 


Please  ansver  tKB  following, questions  by  selecting  the  moat  appropriate 
choice.    PlaceLbhe  correct  iuisver  on  the  blank  to  the  right  of  each  question. 


'  1.    In  vhat  district  of  Indiana  do  you^  work?^- {See.  the  enclosed  wsg) 

2.    What  types  of  liceilse(s)<  do  you  hold? 

a.  LPN  ^    g.  liiT(ASCP),MS 

b.  RN  •  h.    Public  School  Teacher's  Llcf. 

c.  RN,BS  1.    D^ntkl  Assistant 

d.  I^,MS  J.    Deiptal  Hygienist 

e.  HO  Vocational  Lie.  k.    Dental  Lab  Assistant 

f .  MT(ASCP),BS. 

'3*    Hov  many  year^of  teaclvLng  experience  hjave  you  had  in  pi^blic  schools 
and/or  the  health  field? 

a.  1  year  d.    7-9  yeirs 

b.  2-3  years  e.    over  10  years 

c.  Ur6  years  ^ 

U.    At  vhat  type  of  institution  are  you  employed? 

a«    Gompreheosive  High  School  \     e.    Private  Post-Secondary  School 

b.  Vocational  High  School  (    *     f.  IVT 

c.  Area  Vocational  School  g.    2  year  college 

d.  Public  post-pecondary  School  h.    U  year  college 


S .    Select  the  appropriate  answer  that  describes  your  highest  educational 
background . 

a.  .  Seconda^  .  .  ^  ' 

b.  Jost-seconftary  plus  advanced  training 

c.  BS  * 

d.  BS  plus  *  *  ^ 

e.  .  MS 

f .  MS  plus 
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'      ■  Professional!  Development  Conmlttee  *^  " 

Quiesttonnaire 
/  ProJoct-HOPE  ^  I 

August  12,  1$7U  i. 

•      •.  .  ■■■  :      ;.. .  'i.' . 

Belov^are  listed  some  major  areas  of  concern  for  current  profesi^onal 
development^.   Please  check  the  appropriate  ansveir  Iqp  reoordlns  t^e 
coxrect  Uottek  choice  in  the  blank  to  tihe  right  of  each  question. 
If  you  c^sver^^A  or  B  to  any  questions  plCMe  ansver  the  sub-group  that 
foUous  that  question.    If  you  answer  C  or  D  to  aqy  ^estion  disregard 
thQ  bub-*^oUplng. 

1.   Do  you  think  in-service  workshops  should  be  conducted  a%  the  district 
10^4^1  to  help  update  instructors  on  current  trends  In  Health  ^cciqpiationsT 

a.  Strongly  approve 

b.  Approve 

Ci    Disapprove  ^ 
d.  Uninterested 


2.   Would  it  be  help^  to  hove  additional  Information  on  the  duties  and 
fifnctlons  of  a  coordinator? 

a.  Strongly  approve 

b.  Approve 

^     c.  Disapprove 
d.  Uninterested 

a.    Check  vhich  items  should  be  included  in  a  coordination  ; 
course .  . 

Methods  of  8eJ.ecting  health  occupations  students 
Guidelines  ""f or  selection'' of  training  stations 
Considoratioiis  in  drawing  up  contracts 
Indl-vldual  training  plans  for  diversified  pkigrams 
Lava  c'^'^ernlng  work  permits,  safety  rules,  and  other 

local  responsibilities 
Othoro,  please  list 


3 •    Is  these  need  for  in-service  concerned  with  public  relations? 

a.  Strongly  approve 

b .  Approve  '  ^ 

c .  Disapprove  •  ^ 

d.  Uninterested  *  . 

a.    Indicate  which  items  should  be  included" in  public  relations 
Teaching  of  proper  method  for  press  releases ,  radio,  and  TV 

t  D^Sonatratibn Ipf^good  pu^  techniques  f or  group^ 

dynnnics^  (handling  people)  / 

StrQSsing  the  areas  of  responsibility  for  good  public 
\  relations 

^  Cocxmnj^catlon  techniques 

\  Otherp,  please  list 


Should  In^servlae  deal  with  the  related  cltfss^  ld%,  ai^/or  coop?  ; 
a.    Strongly  approve  . 
h^  Approve 

c*.   Disapprove  *  * 

d;    Uninterested  '    .  ■ 

a.    Check  the.  following  . iteniB  vhich  shoiild  be  included  In  the^    *    v .  . 
related  class  program.  . 
•    Organization  >of  the  couirse  \ 
Research  ahd  development  of  course  of  8tu^  ^ 
Presentation  of  the  different  approaches  to  health  ^  ^ 

occupatjlons  education  (lab-coop) 
Others 9  £>lease  list  ■ 

■  — — —  I  »  »  .  ■        ill       I  '  ■ 

5*    Should  in-service  Include  finances?  \ 
a.   Strongly  ^ipprove  » 
.  b.    Approve  .  •  ^ 

c.  Disapprove  •  ' 

d.  Uninterested  ■  • 
a.    Include  in  the  finance  class  the  following  items.          \  / 

Fund  raising  cap)aign  ^ 
Ordering  and  inventories,  supplies  and  equipmeftb 
Others,  please  list 


6.    Shou4.d  in-service  include  teachltkg  techniques? 
a^   Strongly  approve 

b.  Approve 

c.  Disapprove  •  - 

d.  Unlnterest^ 

a.    Stress  teaching  techniques  such  as: 
Preparation  of  lesson  plans 
^  Use  of  resource  mateirials 

Operation  of  audio-visual  equipment 

^Preparation  cjid  evalue^tion^  of  written  and  practical  tests 

Development  of  a  grading  system 
Others,  please  list 


7.    Should  in-service  incilude  a  imit  pn  how  to  obtain  resouree  fflatarld£|.T 

a.  Strongly  approve  '  . 

b.  Approve  .  ^  . 

c.  Disapprove  , 

d.  Uninterested 


V 


Oompetency-Based  Student  Program 
Heal*th  Occupations  Education 
PgpoJect-HOPE  *  , 


r 


Ther  Project  has  as  or^  of  fts  goals  the  deyelopaent  of  a  Competency^ 
based  student  program,   pie  accomplishment  of  ^this  goaj!^  will  reftulr*  jrour 
personal  sacrifice  of  time  and  dedication  to"^a  lot  of  vork  tor  my  little 
monetary,  codlpepsat  ion,  but  vill  result  in  a  ^eB.t,  deal  of  professional 
I growth  and  pride .  ' 

.  .  Your  contribution  to  this  goal  is  indispensable.  Answer  .the  fblloving 
flue9tlons  thoughtfully,  and  straight  forvardly. 

1.    Can  you  sacrifice  one  weekend  per  mo^ta.  ftom  October  to  June  30  to  work 
in  curriculvun  development  seminars? 
Yes 

b/ 


2.  'Can  you\8acr  if  ice  Friday  evening  and  all  day  Saturday  once  a  month  to 
work  in     curriculum  development  seminar? 

/a.    Yes    V  ^     i  ^ 

b.  Ho 

3.  Can*you  devote  one  Saturday  a  month? 

a.  .  Yes;  V*  ' 

b.  No^  V  • 

U.    Hoi^rmch  t^^^        October  to  June  30  can  you  give  to  this  effort? 


6.  Will  you  ^participate  in  the  Competency-beised  program  derelopnent 
components  of  this  project? 

a.  TCes  •  ' 

b.  wo       .    "  ,  •.  »  K 

7. *   If  your  answer  to  number  six  is  "yes",  write  your  name  here. 


'V 


5.    If  university  credit  w^re  available  for  vork  in  the  seminar,  vmild 
you  be  int6r<){|ted? 

a.  Yes 

b.  No* 
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ECTDIflECTDR: 
rHtnlctnbbff 
Nil»  Cattit  Conummicy 
Mool  Coirpomtlun 

•eswCestlo^  lN  47363 


Occticmbns  FrocrenlSduesteHt 
Fusidedby  ^ 
State  Doerd  of  Vocdt!oB2tTochc!cal  Bducfidon 
State  oflndiau 


A. 


September  17 »  1974 


Professional  Development  Coimnlttc^ 
^  Workshop  Patticlpi 


Dear  Participant ;  * 

The  Professional  Development  Coiinmlttee  has  includlS  with  this 
letter  a  packet  of  preworkshop  material  for  you  to  study  before 
participating  in  the^workshop,    A  list  of  the  locatioi^s  for  the 
five  %^prkshops  and  the  d^tes  on  which  they  will  be  held  ^ar^  als^o 
enclosed^  *  * 

A  map  has  been  prepared  for  the ^irst  workshop.    The  other 
.maps  will  be  sent  prior  to  the  given  workshops. 

'  Your  mileage  if  oi^tside  the  cityV.wlicc^^^tUe  workshop  is  v 
located  will'  be  reimbursed  at  t^n  ceiits  pet'ihller    A  food  allfiwande 

of  two  dollars  maximum  will  be  provided.      '     ;        /  ' 

Please  plan  to  attend!  \ 

The  sta**e^;(ias' given  the  health  occupations  educators  a  chance 
*f  to^  help  plajff*^H^»r'  future  professional  development.    Only  by  a     '  y 
iinited  effort  of  prlA^^e,  state,  post^^cptidary ,  and  secondary  people^ 

V  cai  we  be.sMCcessfut")t  '  ..^    ..  ^ 

,J  "'fleasfe  rfelurn  the  enclosed  card  indicating  the  workshop  you 
plan  to  attend.    When  your  card  is  received,  we  will  send  yoU 
additional  information.  .  '  . 


Sincerely, 


1/ 


Shirley  F.'  Smalley  (Mrs.) 
Professional  Development  Committee 
Chairman  ^ 


SFS/bl  , 
Tnclosures 


4*- 


Project  HOPE 

Not  i  ce  '^o  P  rof &|s  i  ona,1  Oeve  1  opmen  t 
^. V/($rkshop  Pdrttcipants 


1. 


The  workshop  will  be  ors^anized  into  working  groups*  dith  each  group 
responsible  to  produce  Vartl'culirgi^dellnes  to  be  foil  owed  In 
developing  a  sped fHfc course  of  study ^hat  wl  11  become  ptft  of 
future  heaitK^ occupations- continuing  education. 


2. 


3. 

k, 
.5. 
6. 

7. 
8. 


The  working  groups*  defined  as  need  areas  frtmi, the  professlonai  / 
dcvelqpment  quest ionna ire,  are  as  follows:  X 

a.  Group  One     li^structor  Training  Course      '  ^ 

b.  Gro6p  Tifov  Guf<l3nc3  Course  ^  V^^  >^ 

c.  Gr^up  three  -  Youth  Club  (hrganizattpn  CoiJhie  j^X^* 

d.  Grdbf^  FotlKr  *  Profess f<)nJ4.  Upctet^r^^^^ 
c.  Group  FfveH-  nescHirce:fNsvelo0nMiti)^^^^^^ 

In  addition  p0  the  aboyo  five  groups »  there  will  be  a  general  tte^slon  • 

In  v;hich  ah  participants  will  react  to  the  inldtvldual  group  reports. 

■ '  ■  V  •  A  ■    ■  1  ^  \v  ■  ■ 

Current  resource  foformation  will  be  Mplable  for  a^ch  working"  grdii^.  s 

You  have  been  selected  to  serve  in  group       >  ^^ 

■        ■  ■    ■  ■  .        \  '     .  ■\ .  . 

Enclosure  ono  jgives  the  purpose  and  scope  of  each  group's  act Ivftles 
for  the  v/orkshop.  >  t 

nnclosurGT  tv/o  contoins  a  ]\%t  of  activities  that  the  professfonal  '  ^ 
development  C(!niml\ toe  request  be  completed  by  you  before  the^  - 

worfcohcp.  "■  .  v  -'^  •v  -.^::  

'  '     '    ■  '^'"^ 

Thank  you.    The  professional  development  committee  is  todk I ng  forward 
to  v/orking  with  you  at  your  district  workshop.  ^ 


\ 


Shirley  F.  Smaliey 
Chairman:  Prof.  Dev.  (ioinm. 
Project  HOPE 


t 
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^        Enclosure  One 
Working  Group;  •  Activity 


•r 

€haj  rman 
Recorder 


TJtle  of  Work tYig  Group: 

7N  • 


Required  Product:     Guidelines  to  be  followed      developing  a  specif t^c 
,^  course  for  profess^otieJ  developiQ^i^t  for  ell  Kei^  1th 

occupations  educators • 


s 


"   Procedure:  Consider  the  attached  questions,"^ Items,  and  prol^lerils 

(EncTosure  Thf*ee)  as  welt  as  your  own  ldeas»  and 
^  s  ^  Incorporate  the  results  Into  the  guidelines. 

j^uqqested  Format  for  the  Guidelines  > 

1,    Purpose  o^  th^  course.  C  " 


-V  2. 


V 


Apj>11cabl\lty  (l^cm  Is  it  intended  ter?   Whd,  If  anyone,  must  comply; 
what  others  may  benefit?    At  what  educational  level  will  It  be  credited?) 

'  ■  > 

3.    Proccdijres  (How  is.  the  course  to  be  established:    iworkshops  for  ^college 
<iredit  or  clock  hours,  formal  cdllege  course,  or  series  of  one  day 

maotVngo.J  . 

(i.^  Con t;pn^(V/hat  should  be  taught  in  this  course?    LUt  spectfl.c  ob- 
'JeitlveS.)  . 

'  ^  ...  ■   pt     ■  * 

5.  Fiscal  Consideration.  ^ 

6.  ^Staffing  Consideration  (Who  should  teach  the  course:  educators  or 
people  frcm  tHe  health  occupatik)ns  profession,  etc.) 

7.  fnformatlon  Resources'  (List  any  successful  course  or  program  now  In 
jsxfstance  that  could  be  used  as  pa^tterns  or  other  h^ilpful  resources 
proscnt4y  a^/aiKible,.  v 

S.    Governing  Pegalattons  (Who  will  have  the  responsibility  for  evaluating 
and  updatlnig  the  course  once  it  Is  established?) 


.   J/nclbsure  Two 
P  reworks  hop  Act'i  vf  t  \cs 


Gather  ^ny  possible  background  information  you  might  have  regarding 
references,  descriptions  of  terms,  funding  procedures,  and  ex- 
perience d3ta  TegDrding  your  group. 

V/rite  ccxments  or  answers  for  each  of  the  Items,  questions,  and 
problems  1  i steel  in  the  format.  ■  These  writtea  comments  and  answers 
should  be  besed  on  your  cwn  needs  and  experiences. 

To  the  extent  possible,  dej/elop  your  own  guidel Ines  for  the  specific^ 
course  asslgnsd  to  your  group*. 

Please  have  at  least  one  copy  of  your  written  comlilents, answers,  and 
suggested  quHelines,  to  give  to  your  working  group  chairman.  '  If' 
ycu  wish,  h.-3>e  copies  mode  for  yourself  and  the  other  members  of»  your 
grhuo.    (tio  grrup  '/ill  exceed  ten  persons.)  ^ 

Jf  you  desire  (we  hooe  you  will)  write  conments  on  the 'Items  to  be 
cp^/ered  by  the  otlier  grcyps.  Keep  the  comments  separate »  by  group 
anH  provide  thnm  to  the  "ipproprlate  group  chairman. 


Enclosure  Three 
Items  and  Prob}nm  for  Consideration 'by  a  Group 

If  the  course  Is  estaljllshed,  wl  II  It  meet  the  needs  of  Indiana  health 
.,f57fi'*="^  °''!^"'°*'^  at  both  the  secondary  and  post -secondary  level?- 
"Ill  It  mast  th3  rGqufrcmshts  for  certification? 

Mrw  much  tims  should  bs  assigned  for  each  course?    Should  It  be  b«ed 
f>n  the  cmount  of  ccurser  content  to  be  covered? 

How  accassibls  win  the  course  ba  In  terms  of  location,  time  presentted, 
and  cost  to  the  avs rage  Indiana  health  occupations  educator?  ^ 

How  could  the  health  occupations  educators  elicit  support  frcm^iealth 
p-iated  ornani^otlcns  and  Industries  for  financial  help  In  establishing 
profossirr.3l  Hovelcpment  or  continuing  education  courses? 


f 


f 
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Project  HOFC 
Profoc.'iioTinl  J>Wil''>]vm<?n«:  Coiraplttee 
rr.'ojo.sf.cd  Tor^cnhop  Locntions 


7£.  rr.;rr.'3,  IN  /:'5{302 


ERIC 


r,o!i*:?n^lv.r:  28,  1974 


Ocnobar  5,  1974 


nct:oT)or  12^^1974 


9:00  a.m.- 
4:00  p.m. 


9:00  a.m  - 
4:00  p.ir/ 


9:03  a.in«< 
44iO  p.m. 


5(3 


Countlea  Involved 
\llen 

JQlackford 
Delvolb 
Delegare 
Fayette' 

Grant  '\ 
lienry  / 
Ilimtirrtcn 
Jay 

LaOrens© 
lYadlson 

noble 

Eendo3.r** 

Rash 

Steuben 

UnlcA 

Uabosh 

UF.ync 

Ucllo 

Wiltlny 

Fulto.i 
JaQP'^r 
IU>8rlu£ko 
LrJ.e 

L  iPortc  / 

Marohcll 

jlewton 

Ecrtcr 

Pulaslcl 

Stcrko 

IThite 

Boono^ 

Carroll 

Case  * 

Cflnton 

Hamilton 

Ea^coclc 

HendrlcUo 
^  Johnson 
'  Warlcn 

?fprnen 

Shelby 

Tipto-i, 

i;ov(l 


CJ.ny 

Dubois 
FoitntrJn 

Greene 
Knox 
IterMti 

p:,>n 
Parke 
Terry 
Pike 
Posey 
T'utnen 

SitJLlivnn' 
Tlppe::nnoc 
VondG^burj: 

.  '  *  Trnrreii 

'         .  •  r«rrl  :k 

'        -        •  ■  ''-^'^  i-^  Brr^ 

cairk 

awf ord 
r  anrbom 

FJoyd 

.  '  *  Franklin 

Kcrrl«on 

Jefferson 
Jcnnliipe 
Lmnrence 
Monron 
Ohio 
Orange 
Ripley 
Scott 

SwitscrlrT^'t 
tTaolilr.ptcr  ^ 


\  '4 


y 


51 


4i 

(#.• 


•1 

c 
.) 
rl 

:4 


Look  slrnn  In  bulldlar 
di.rcctli>r  you  to  the 
tneGV:lnf»  room 


T7 


r: 

o  • 
■  I  , 

r|  • 


wlm»ol  on  JlA  .-r 


!  rvc 


CI 

ir|.! 


vrnohlnrton  Strcnt 


7^ 


I  one  v.'ny 


cna  vny 


Jofferson 


Lot- 


1  lor. 

t 


<4  1 


In 

CI 


r 

.1 


E 
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Subject:    Summary  qf  the  Professional  Development  CoMil t tee * s ^ 
Workshops  for  Identifying  Cur rent, Professional  Health 
Occupatjons  Educators  needs. 


Purpose:    The  workshops  were  designed  to  develop*  primarily  through 

I  .  participant  interchange  of  experience  and  ideas,  guidelines 
  for  specif ic  courses  of  study  for  future  Indllana  health' 


Dates: 


Professional  Development  Workshop* 

Sponsored  by 
Professional  Development  Committee 
Project  HOPE 


Summery 

Jftt  work.sl(op^  achieved  their  stated  goals  of  fastening  an  Interchange  '^' 
of  Ideas  and  the  mutual  development  of  guidelines  for  future  pro* 
fessl/mal  development  of  Indiana  Health  Occupations  Educators. 


2\    Questlonnalfep  Five  Current  Needs  Identified. 
3«    Summary  of  working  groups  findings 

. »  «• 

4.    Encjose  all  work  dovie 

A     A     -.t       I  Curr. 
•    A.    Questionnaire  ^t^^ 

*     n  I  ne 

Youth  Groups 

B.  Summary  of  Questionnaire 

C.  Copy  of  dates»  meetings  '  • 

D.  Copy  of  Preworkshop  Material  Agenda 

E.  Copy  of  Vtorkshop  Guidelines  Working  Group^  Plus  Siinmary  of  Findings 
P.^   Evaluation  of  Workshops 

Gj    Copy  of  P.O.  Conm.  Evaluation  of  Vtorkshop 

Reconmendatlon  of  P.O.  Comm.  to  Hope,  Inc.  (State 
I.  J.ist  of^Ullendees  (Names,  Address,  Titles) 


t 


ERIC  . 


FALL  WORKSHOP  PARTICIPANTS 


Dr.  of  Nursing  . 
RN'-Nlight*  Supervisor 

RN-?chool  Nurse  ' 

RN-Dr.  of  Nursing 

■    •  * 

RN-Dr.  dt  Nursing 

LPN-Day  Supervisor 

RN-Nurslng  Home  Adm. 

Dept    Chr .  Life  Science 

?.N. -Instructor 

RN-lns  true  tor 

P.N.  Instructor 

RN  -  Med<  Asst.  Insttuctor 

H.O.  High  Sch.  Instructor 

Director 

Teacher  Coordinator 


Teacher  Coordinator 
Teacher  Coordinator' 


Henry  Co.  Mem.  Hospltml 

New.Castley  IN 

Henry  Co.  Mem.  Hospital 

New  Castle 9  IN 


P.N. 
H.  p. 
H.  o; 


Chief  Consultant 

^^fliaairiSie^** 
Coordinator 
Coordinator 
Ccordlnatdr  , 

K 

Adm.  Assist*  ^ '  - 
Voc.  Dir. 


New  Castle  Cow.  Sch.  Corp. 
Heritage  Hooae  Huraitig  BoM 
Turtle  Creek  Muralng  HoM 
Comm.  Care  Centei^  Muralng  Hopa 

New  Hope  Nuralng  HoM 
IVTC  Terre  Haute 
IVTC  -  Terre  Haute 
IVTC  -  Terre  Haute 
IVTC  -  Terre  Haute 
IVTC  -  Terre  Haute 
North  High 

Anderson  Sch.  Pract^  Nuratni 

Clinton  Co.  High  School 

Carmel  High  School 

Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison 

J.  Everett  Light  Career  (Sentar 

Blue  River  Voc.  Tech.  Centfr 

Upper  Wabash  Voc.  Sch.  -  Wabaah 

Tucker  Area  Career  Center  - 

Karlon  - 

FUCS,  P.N. 

Lutheran  Hosp.  -  Ft;  Wayne 
Ft.  WayAe  Cononmlty  Schoola 
Ft.  Wayne^Communlty  Schoola 
Ft.  Wayne  Community  Schoola 
.Ft.  Wayne  Coonunlty  Schoola 
Muncle  Area  Career  Center  ^ 
Indianapolis 9  IN 
Ft.  Wayne  Comm..  Schoola 
San  Pierre  -  North  Jodaon 
Elkhart : 
Rollers  -  M.C. 
Calumet  High  "  ^ 
Lake  Ridge  Sch. 
Nanmond  Adm.  Center 


4 


CELINDA  KAY  LEACH 
FLO  DAVIS      ,  > 
MAKIHA  BURRIS 
DOROTHY  WRAY 
jJks  AMLHAUSER 
DIANA  KaCVELL 
JACQUELINE  THACKERY 
BARBARA  YOUN& 
HAZEL  MIRANDA 


Instrucjtior 
Instructor 
Ins'tnfibtor 


  f#VTc  |^: 


4H> 


'Nurse  Director    c  '  •  > 

.  .  ^yr^      •  )'  \ 
.Instructor      rt'  \ 

Instructor 

,  Instructor 


Teache^-Coordlfiatii^  Soj4|Ql^Wi^-  ^    /  - . 

Teacher-Cootdinator* ^i-  CoiSm^  *  "      '  ' 


/ 


y 
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Re:  Final  Adopted *^port  o£  Professional  Development  Coamlltee 

.  Stn^mltted  on  Comprletlcm  of  the  Assesinnent  Workshops 

From:.      jPro^es^lonal  Develflpment  Committee 
Shirley  Smalle]^,.  chaifpierson  *  .  -'p 

To:  All  Inteti^st^  Persons 

■    ■  /    -  .\  ' ■  ■  ■"  '    ■       '  ■  ■. 

,     /■  This  ris^ort  has  b^en  prepared  by  the  Professional  ^ 
/    /•   lievelopioient  Committee  o£  Project  HOPE  based  on  thei 
/    <  datalcOli^cted  ^i^tom  the  reglc^al  assessment  workshbpa. 
^JSChe^ Project  TO  Committee,  has  accepted^\^nd 


^   approved  the^v  report.  vAny  person  desiring  addltlon)ijtl 


information  or  proposing  suggestions  are  to  contact^ 


the  chairperson,. 


/. 


^       "         ,  \       Ihitley  Smallqy 

\^  \  ,._New  Castle  Area  Vocational  School 


/  ^  ;  '         if^^^^^  Palrl^l€Jw  Drive  ^ 


/ 


tw  Castle,  Indiana'  47362 


,  \Ji  \      January  18 »  1975 


1/    STATEMENT  bp  PROBLEM  - 
Cmponent  TT*     ^Current  Prafwlonal  Development  Nfeedk  Ptowam  - 


Project  HOPjB:     Professional  Development  Connittee 
Professional  Development  Recoomendatlona  and  Summary 

cappc 

/      .    ^        Bh«M  I  and  Phiie  II.  July  1.  1974  to  Jun«  30..1W5  ^  

Proc««i  Ob:^«ctlv;    1.1   Prof«sal(mal'^v«iopiMn|^^Coplttei  composed 
of  tM  fbl'loirlng  rMourc*. parsons:,  a. ttqd,v«rslty  rspnilssntailve,  th« 
Prssldent  of  HOPE,  th«'pto:^ect  director,  ths  Hsalth  Occupations 
/  Educa^on  Chlaf  j:onsultant,  a  vocational  education  dixietor^  and.: 
teachers  from  the  field  will  be  selected  and  ap^olnt^dl  . 
'   /    '  .'1.2   Thlp  conmlttea  will  be  charged  with  the^  ^ 

responsibility  for  t«neratlnt  a  pian  for  conducting  live >  regional 
il&rkshops  for  the  purpose  of  asseeslnif  curr^  professional  needs 
and-maklng  reccmmiendat Ions  to  reach  these  needs.    ;^:|  \ 

1.3   A  vorlcshop  at  each  of  the  five  regions  will 
'  be  conducted  through  the  project  director  and  Involve  each  of  the  ' 
teachers  In  the  region  and  at  least  one  vocational  education  director., 

.    .  1*4  '  Recommendatloiii  -plTopOsed:  through  these 

workshops  will  be 'sttbmltted  to  Professional  DeV^lofii^ht  Cbtnmlttee  ' 
for  refinement  and  summtftlcatiom  '  - 

1*5    The  Professional  Deviilo|^fflent  Connittee  will 
submit  the  refined  list  of  professldhal  deve]i)piiint  recc^^ 
thf^ProJect  Advisory  Cottmlttee  and  HOPE »  tne.        the  Jtlite  Board  for 
Vocatlpnal-Technicai  Educatltfg  who  will  then  requeit  uiilyeriltles  to 
stVucture  an  i|i--aerylce  state-^lde  program  to  me^  thfii  needs 


II.       PRIORITY  AREA 


The  priority  area  of  t*ke  Prpfessibj^  Develofanent  Comni^tee  wds  directed 
to  assessing  the  prof dssiohal  «|^elopinent  needs  of  a  broad  cross-section 
of  current  health  occupation^  educators  in  the  state  of  Indiana. 

Th€^  rationale  to  suj^^ort  the  \^e  of  a  broad  cross-section  of  current  health 
occupations  educators  was  that;  these  people  knew  their  own  strengths  and 
weaknesses;  therefore,  could  aissist  in  pxy^viding  guidelines  for  their 
future  prof^sional  needs* 


I,, 


A.     h  preliminary  questionnaire  to  deterpine  possible  health  occiqpatlons  -  X' 

eAicators  professional  needs  was  sent  to  all  secondary  health  occupatlonl^ 
educators  In  March  1974.    These  questionnaires  tiere  returned  to  the  Health 


^cuj>atl«a  State  Oonsu3^tjtttj^iiary;iiolsi^in  prloi 


c. 


D. 


project.    '     ,  y  *  , 

Project  HOPE  %fias  submitted  by  people  involved  with  HOPE,  Inc.  for  appr^al 
by  the  Sjtate  Board  of  .Vocatlonaf  and  Technical  Education  in  June  1974. 
The  puxpbse  of  Project  HOPE,  was  explained  by  the  Project  Directot^  Beverly 
Hankenhoff,  at  the  HOA  and  HOPE  meetings  at  IVA  Conference  in  August,  1974^ 
The  Profes8f!^onal  Development  Advisory  Ccnnilttee  was  formed  according  to 
the  guidelines  statc^d  in  Project  HOPE.    And,  membership  of  the  cqnmittee  isi 


Mrs.  Shirley  Smalley  -  P.O. Comm. Ch. 
Hew  Castle  Conniunlty  Schools 
801  Parkview  Drive 
Newcastle,  Indiana  47362 

Dorothy^epp 
President^  HOPE 
Calumet  High  School 
3900  Calhoun 
Gary,  Indiana  46408 

Meredith  ^.  Thompson/  Director 
Columbus  Area  Vocational  Program 
2650  Heme  Avenue  \ 
Cbltimbus,  Indiana  47201 

Mary  Hume     ^  % 

Indiana  Vocatibnal  Technical  College 
5221  Ivy  Tech  Drive 
P.  0.  Box  1763 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

Ex-officio: 


Dr.  Mary  Jane^Penrod 
Coordinator  of  Professional  Developi^nt 
Indiana  Division  of  Voce.  Education 
Denartment  of  Public  Instruction  i^ 
Bl«e.Cro|Mi  -  Blue  Shield  Building 
4.20  West  Market,    16th  Floor 
Inqianapolie,  Indiana  .46204  ^ 

Bevitely  Hankenhoff,  Project  HOPE  Director  ^ 

I^Mtle  Coomunity  Schools 
801  Pa^iew  Drive  \ 
Hew  Cast Ip, , Indiana  473iS2 


Mary  Holstein,  Health 

Occupations  State  Consultant 
Div.  of  Vocational  Education 
120  W.  Market  St.,  16th  Floor 
Indianapolis,  Indiaha  46204 

HOPE  District  Coordinators 

;Robert  W.  Ight  -  Teacher  Coord. 
J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center 
1605 "East  86th  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

Doris   Martin  -  Teacher  Coord. 
Ft.  Wayne  Regional  Voc.  Center 
Div.  of  Voc.  a  Cont.  Education 
1200  So.  Bairr  Street  r 
Ft.  Wayne,  Indiana  46802 

Hilda  Higgs  -  Teacheit  Coord. 
School  of  Health  Occ^upations 
North  i^uiexr-^^ 
1900  Stringtow^  Road  ' 
Evansville,  Indiana  47711 

Marilyn  Walts  -  Teacher  Coord. 
Southeastern  Indiana  Voc.  Sch. 
Box  156 

Versailles,  Indi^ma  4704»> 


'"67 


^qdistlonnalr*  «yi  (teslgnttd  to  aatamlM  tveitic  az«M  of  pvofaMloiuil 
iMHids  and'  tma  mspxcnmA  hjf  thm  •Aripozy  ooaalttM  on  itoptMbor  14,  1974. 

*diieaton  In  Indiana.  pout^mtomOmeyTl^liB^ 
and  prlvat*  Motors  6t  hiaalth  occqpatlona  odueatora  aa  mil  aa  aay.nlatratar|. 
h  wtoAahop  foraat  HM  davalopad  basad  on  tlM:::^nding8  fzoai  <|uaatlannalz«a  > 

C^^KMd. 


Pn-voric9hop  InfoxMtlon  was  Mltod  prior  to  tte  workshop  to 
•11  posslbls  participsnts  with  a  card  conf Inatlon  and  aaps 
•nclosad. 

2a    D^trict  coon^natocs,  tha  Profisislonal  Oayalopattnt  OowLttaa 
Chalnun  and  othars  «ada  follo^up  phcine  cbntacts  tha  waak 
prior  to  tha  workshops,  j^-^ 

3^  /Fiva  Rsgional  Workshop*  irara  conductad  in  tha  iii^lldtfCng  locationis 

Pt.  wnyn^Xagional  Voc«  Canta»->v 

Kt.  lii]|iiaf  Indiana     "  X  Sapt.  28 

Caluaat  Hitfh  Sdiool 

Gary,  Indiana  C  Oct.  5 


Canal  Bi^h  School  ^ 

CariMl,  Indiana  Oct.  12 


Vincannas  Uhivarsity 
Vinoannas,  Indiana.  Oct.  19 

IVIC 

ColuwbuSf  Indiana  ^t.  26 

\      .    • '  *  . 

4.    Ivaluatioini  of  woricshop  was  coHpljStad,  by  participants  folloiring 
afch  workshop. 


'    .  ■  ■  ■  /  •      ■  ' 

Thm  rzofftaaional  OawUMnt  Advi^dly  Caiadttai  Bat  on  Octebar  31,  1974 
to  prvpaca  a^aoMry  oL  tM^indingt  f roa  tha  fiva  raglonal  iiorkaliops 
and  ^o  psapaxa  JurofaaaloLil  diwalrif  iii^  racoMMndatlona  to  data  tha  projact 
advlMxy  eoaaittaa  and  tha  Stata  Board  of  vocational  and  Tadinlcal  Iducatlon. 


(4) 

G8 


'IV.  lOttLYSIS 

A.  Thm  suMi  workshop  fonuit  wm  us#d  Ih  all  %fO)efcshpps  so  th«  iconndttM 
would  havt  a  basis  for  Qonqparlmon  of  findings. 

B.  A  broad  cross-section  of  health  occupations  personnel  participated 
in  the  workshops.  ' 

Personnel  represented  weret 

1.  University  Representatives  (Public  and  Private). 

2.  Post-Secondaxy  Representatlvee  (Public  and  Private) 

a.  Directors  ^  / 

b.  [  Instructors ' 

3.  Secondary  Representatives  Public 
a.  Directors 


b.  Instructoxip 


4.    Administrative  Representatives  (Public  and  Private) 

a.  Vocational  Directors 

b.  School  Adnlnistrators  \ 

,c.    Hospital  Administrators  including  Directors  of  Nursing 
d.    Guidance  Directors 


-  /  ■  ■  *    .    •  ■  ■  . 

V.  .  FINDINGS 

A.      The  Profe88ioif&l  Development  J^visory  Contmittee  has  sunmarized  the  data 
collected  from  the  worke^iops.    All  data  represei^s  the  needs,  concerns, 

and  possible>iinproveinents  to  be  considered  for  updating  the  continuing 

   j_  ■      •  ■  •  ■■  

T^T'^^^P^S^^ES^SMttMfe  heabLtft-Qooupaticnis  e^uc^b3re7  ~     -      ^  ~~ 

B»      Data  Sunmary 

•  -  *         '  ^' 

1.  Purpose: 

a.    Xhe  purpose  fbr  professional  developn^l:    for  health^occupations 
educators  can  be f divided  into  three  categories* 
U.)    For  continued  updating  df  advances  in  technologies  and 

treatment  within  the  health  field,  v 
(2.)    For  updating  innovation^  in  teaching  techniques.  ^  ' 

For  individual  growth  both  professional  and  acadeniirfe.  '   \  l 

2.  Applicability:  ' 

a.  Personnel  ^  v  ^ 

(1.)    Any  health  occupation  educator  in  the  state  of  Indiana  / 
(2.)    Any  related  group  that  cbiija  profit  from  the  information  < 
.     such  as  Vocational  Directors/  Guidance  Counselors, 
«  Administrators.  •  % 

b.  Bdu(Sational  Level  ^  * 

.  ■•  .    {  ■  ■  .. 

(1.)    Cou^d  be  offered  for  college 'credit  on  the  bachelors  or' 

*.   •  •  ■  ^- 

masters  level.         *  - 

(2.)    Could  be  offered  for  certification.  ^\ 

(3^)    Could  be  offered  for  maintenance  of  pro^roiional  licence 1 

Example  -  Continuing  Education  Units<ffor  professional 

^  nurses  and  licensed  practical  nurses.  ,  , 

c.  Mandatory  compliance  -  Any  person  d)Bsigr\ated  by'  State  Statute 
through  educational  certificatidn  or"  licensure  laws. 

3.  Suggest  procedure  for  professional  <ieve^opment 
a.    Continuing  educational  courses  should  be  flexible  in  ^erms  6f 

.location,  time  sequence,  and  content  in  order  to  meet  ^e  needs 
of  the  participants.  «  ^  ^  ^ 

,     -    '  '  Bxamplest"^  • 

**  *       •  -     ^  « 

.       (1.)  fleekend  workshops 

(2.)  IVo  ureek  worksii<4>8  or>ollege  intersessions 

(3.)  A  series  of  one  day  w^kshops       state  or  regitonal  basis 

(4.  )  A  series  of  weekly  meet^igs  in  given  time' sequenpe. 
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^uggeat  the  Governor  appoint  a  Health  Occupations  council  to 
coordinate  all  Health  Occupatiopa  continuing  education.  The 
putpose  of  the  council  would  be  to  encourage  the  development 
of  a  consortium  consisfting  of  Health  Occupations  representat^ives 
^  and  miivrstty  parsoimel  to^ejrelep  a  proce^jage-tQ  r 


workshops  and  meetings  cotiducted  locally  and  nationally  in  the 
'      Health  Occupations  field,  Identlfy  and  approve  credit  application 
for  such  workshop  participants.  ^ 
(l.)    Suggest  the  Health  Occupations  council  consist  of  k6y 

representatives  from  the  health  industry,  education  at'both 
the    public  and  private  levels,  professional  Health  ^ 
dccupations  organizations,  licensure  board,  state  agencles"^^ 
and  practitioners. 
(2.)    Suggest  the  Health  Occupations  council  have  the  authority, 
^  to  approve^  the  format  of  continuing  educatipn  courses  and 
professional  workshops  to  establish  college  credit  pools 
for. continuing  education  on  a  state  level  in  order  to 
titillze  the  effectiveness  of  profession&l  development. 

Content 

a.    Health  Occupations  professional  development  falls  into  three' 

^  "  .  '  '  ■  1 

ma^or  areas.  ' 

(1.)    Acquiring  basic  competencies  and  developing  advanced 

techniques  as^  prof essional  educators.  . 
^      (2.^    Maintaining  current  competence  in  ones  own  professional 
specialty^ 

.   (3.)    Maintaining  an  kvsfeness  of  political  and  •social  forces 
controlling  health  occupations, 
-b.     Specific  professional  needs  identified  by  the  project  ^ 
(1.)    Instr;uctor  Trainingf  ^  , 

Xa.)    Pijrpose  -  To  train  Health  Occupations  liistructors  to 
.be  prof l^ient . in  developing  knowledge  and  competency^ 
based  sKllls  in  theii?  students  in  the  Health  Occupations 
field.    THla  course  should  be  given  at  a  beginning  and 
/     J  advanced  levels. 

(b.)    Specific  content  \    ■  . 

llU    Teach  how  to  objectively  evaluate  clinical 

performance.  ' 
f2.]    Teach  care  competenci^H^om^^teaching  skills. 

^-  '      (7)   f     ■  ■  .  ■ 


.  ■  )     '•  •  ■  .  ■ 

[3.]    Provide  workable  knoi#led9e\of  institiition  financea: 
budget  preparabioh*  purchas  ing^  maintenance  i  and 
evaluating  of  equipment. 

Develop  coBuminication  skills  idhich  iiyludes  awar^nftsa 


[4,l^n5ev€ 


y 


Of  self,  value  clarificationr  ail:icu^^ 
writing  skills,  and  skills  groiqp  interactibnv  ^ 
(5.1    Presertt  legal  obligaj:ions" of  bealth  practitioners 

and  educator^.^  '    [        ^     /      \'  k* 

(6. ]    U^e  practical  appldcations  and  relevancy    to  the 
I  health  field  *in  all  of'^the  above  arie^^ 

(2.)     Guidance  . 

(a.)    Purpose  r  to  aid  the  high  school  and  post- secondary  iAstnictot^s 
in  adenti  fying  soci^,  psychological  and  edticati'onal  problems 
confronting  student^ancl  be  able  to  givjQ  adequate  direction. 
%)     Specific  Content    ^         ,  .  /  \ 

[1.]    feach  basic  principles  of  educational  psychology. 
[2.]    Compare  normal  teenage  problems  with  abnortlial  problems. 
(3.1     Explain  special  problems  «that  relat%  to: 

la.l    ethnic  groups  ■  \ 

• ...  -  *  t 

fb.  ]     socially  deprived  ^"  • 

[C]    handicapped  ^  ' 

(4-)     Explain 'proper  Channels  for  referrals  of  students 
/  needing  additional  help. 

.  ■  .  .'       '  i    '  ' 

*IS.]    Provided  garefer  information  and  reqjuirements  needed  for 

'   ■ 9t  ■  '         /      °      ;  - 

career  laddering. 
(G.l     Teach  the  significance  &  interpretation  of  comnon  used 

testing  programs  in  Urji ted  States.  •  ' 

(7,]   'Tea^h  correct  counseling  merthods  for  the  normal  student, 
(3,J    Rasoyrce  DevelqpmentT 

(a.)  Purpose  To  locate,  identify,  develop,  and  evalitate 
equi^nt  necessary  to  establish'  and  maintain  Health 
Occupations  Education  Prb^rams  which  encompass  secondary, 


post-^liecondary  and  adult  levisls.    It  ii  the  p^pensus  of  the 
people  of  the  w<^rkshops  that  mAarialg  that  airii,  avallAhl^e 
to  the  instructors  should  be  made  available  at 'a  state  "or 

regional  lociiti^n.      /  ; 
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.(b.  )  "  Specific  content  '    ^  ^ 

(1.)     Identify  infontfation  disseminat;4.on  sources  and  " 
^  methpd^,  of  pirocuiring  resources  infonnation. 

e.q./ERIC,  NTIS,  U.S.  Govt.  Print*  office,  NICE 


or  etc .  t  tocafi3«ou«ces^^,^  dal:a- process! ng  5) ro'besT— 
computer  survey  coding,  profiling,  task  analysis,  t»tf 
^(2. J     Identify  self-help  methods  of  resources 
(a.  1     Fr»'e\nd^^w  rest 
(b.  1  Subscriptions 
(c. )  Rental 

[d. 1     Purchase  '    ^  ^  ' 

(e„^l '   Resource  persons  *  ^ 

(3.1     Develop  and  utilizo  educational  matorial.s* 

Xa.J     Slides  ,  ' 

(b. ]  Transparencies 


.    .  ^v.w-        .*  (c.)     Film  strips 

y'^X'       -  -        (d.i  .  Movios 

'  (e.^  PSpers 

(f:J  ;Cl^Arts 
(g.y}    Tieachlng  gamds 
(h. 1:  Video  tarfes 


(4.)     Specific  areas*  of  peed >tW  professional  ypdatinq 

(a.)     Purpose  -  Specific  areas  have 'been  classified  qnder  the 
appropriate  purpose  as  stated  oh*  pp.  six. 


(1.)     Professional  Education 

(a.)     Develop ^InstruStor  Training  Course 
(b. 1     Develop  Guidance  Course 
(c.  1  ^ 'Develop  Resource  Cou'rse  ^ 
(d.  1     Develop  General  Survey  Course  -  to  explain  the 
diversification  of  health  occupations  education 
{2.*1    Professional  Health  Updating  ' 

(a.l     Credit  for  professional  workshop  and  rniietings 

sponisored  by  professional  health  organizations, 
(b.')'   Credit  for  professional  workshof)s  dn^topics 
relevant  to  hea It h  ocaupations ,  eduxrat ^on .  ' . 

(c.l     Credit  for  unl  v^rsi  ty  based  specializod  hrril 
occupations  courfvof?,-  . 


f3-  ]^pSplitical  and  Social  Forces  Controlling' Health* Occupations, 
[a.]    Provide  yearly  workshops  to  inform  health  occupations 


educators  of  bhanfing  Tedet^l  ,ir#^latt^  concernlifg-tiieal^t^     '  j 
(b.  ]    Provide  a  course  to  twch  health  occupations  education  how 
to  write  proposals  for  grant?  to  help  develop  innovative 
^  applroaches  to  health  occupations  education. 

Id    Provide  a  working  knowledge  ot  the  organizational,  functions 
<f  of  the  State  Department  of  Voeat^.onal  Education  and  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Welfare  Departtnent^f  the  federal  government. 
-Specifically  how  tio  effect  health  decisions  before  they  ^•happen". 
What  agencies  and  title  of  personnel  to  contact  for  infonnationl^ 
Fiscal  Consideration 


a.  A^l  avenues  should  be  explored  toc^tain  sponsoring  groups) at* the  state 
and  federal  levels,  private  industry,  and  professionjal  health,  organizations 

a|nd  foundations  in  order  to  provide  professional  development  on  a  feasible 

••     .     •  ■  ,  .  ^/v  .  * 

economical  basis  for  the  participants.  /  * 

'  •     ^         *     7  ^  •  .  . 

b.  University  tuition  would  be  appropriate  for  courses  in  which  cdl lege  ^ 

credit  is  granted.  .  ^ 

c.  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  which  could  include 
^  .  professional  development  for  health  occupations  in  the. Sta^e  Plan. 

r     **d.    Teacher*training  monies  (clock  hour  instructors)  could  be  used.  ^ 

e.    Use  services  provided  by  armed  forqes.  <■ 
6*.    Staffing  Considerarti<>ne  -  A  cooperative  team  ^f^rt\/ith  any  person  with' 

a  competency  in  the  given  subject  area  and  teaching  skills  being  able  to 

•       ■  ■ 

staff  these  courses.    Examples:    private  business  personnel,  contract 
•  consultants,    people  from  NLN  or  other  groups  besides  cqI lege  instructors, 
comnercial  company  representatives^  or  health  occ^ations  specialists.       *  ; 
ll    Information  Resources  (Current  programs  now  in  existence  that  offer  some  « 
relevant  courses  in  profeissional  development  for  healtti  occupations 
educatidi&).  .      <^  '  . 
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a  •    WoMn  *  s .  E3rt;iBr tial'  Degree  Program 
St.  Mary  of  the  Hbbde 
Terra  Haute 

b.  Ferria  State 
'Div«  of  Vocational  Bdtication  > 

►     ■    ■  » 

c.  Indiana  Unlveraity 
Div.  of  Jaiied  Healtii 

d.  Univeraity  ojf  Illinoia  , 
Div.  of  Vocational  Bducatlpn 

e.  Univeraity *of  Georgie  .  ^ 

Div.  of  Vocational  Education  . 

"...  >  .    «  / 

\         •  ■  . 

f.  Florida  State  Unlveraity  f 
Div.  of  Vocational  Education  .  ^ 

Governing  Regulations 

«  <* 

a.  Evaluation  of  profeaaional  develofMnt  jDOuraea  should  be  nade 
by  the  individual  atudenta  nho  participated  in  the  course.  Ihe 
atudent  evaluationa  ahould  be  reviewed  by  the  Governor* a  appointed 
governing  council  aa  outlined  on  page  aeven. 

b.  ^  The  continuing  education  couraea  ahould  be  ^pproved^'of^^  year  to 

year  baaia  ^^aking  into  conaideration  the  weekneaa  ^d  atrehgth 
of  the  aaid  courae.  with  plaiis  for  l^proveMnt.    State  aonles  would 
be  funded  on  the  baaia  of  an  on-going  evaluation  and  continued 
up-grading  of  theae  profeasional  developMnt  couraea.  ,^ 


•         .  Vl.    CQNC^tlSIONS  • 

A.  Th*  Prolfeasional  Development  Camiittee  followed  the  ..guidelines  as 
established  in  Project  HOPE.  . 

B.  The  workshop  pturticipants  represented  a  broad  oross-sectioh  of  health 


Ce     Of  250  queitUbnnaires  sent  to  dlreetorp  X>t  heelth  ^occupations  programs 

'  and  JLndividual  teachers,  123  wer^  retjirned.    Hie  250  questionnaires  were 

sent  to  the  following  pe6ple: 

■     ■  *  "  .  '  •  ■  \    •  . 

\       18  Practical  Nursing  Program  Directors 

(106  full  time  instructors,  7  part  time) 

11  Iksbociate  Degree  Nursing  Directors  '  ^ 

(123  full  time  instructors,  21  part  time) 

,  .  •  ;  r-^ 

49  High  Scho^yl  and  Area  Vocational  Health 
Occiqpations  Instructors 

•  .     •  '  •       .  ^   ■  •  .    .  .   f  . 

60  Full, time  IVT  instructors      (43  part  time  IVT  instructorsT 

\  ^15  University  based  health 'o^upations  programs  * 

Vincennes  Universit 
Anderson  Coilege,  De^.  of  Nursing 
;  Indiana  University  Extensions,  Schoo^l  of  Nursing 

lUPUI  at.  Indianapolis 
'  .  DePauw  University,  School  of  Nursing 

Purdue  University,  School  of  Nursing 
Ball  State, University r  Dept.  of  Nursing 
Goshen  Oollege,  Div«  of  Nursing 
Valparaiso  University^  College  of  Nursing 
Irtdl^ana  Central  College,  Dept.  of  Nursing 
.        -  Marion  College,  'Dept.  of  Nursing 

^  Indiana  State  University',  School  of  Nursing 

42  Superintendents  of  Coat>rehensive  High  Schools  having       J  , 
health  occupations  programs 

37  Diriictors  pf  vocational  programs 

18  Directors  of  Nursing  in  Private  Hospitals 

D.  «    At  the  end  Of  each  nnorkshop  an  evaluatioQ  form  was  filled  out  by  each 

participant.    The  person  was  given  the  option  of  completing  the  form 

then  or  mailing  the  form.    iAthough  many  comsents  were  made  none  were 

negative. 

B.  The  Professional  Development  Coamittee  was  able  tp  sunoMrise  theqeneral 
'       organisation  of  the  material  itito  one  format  because  \^t^tii«^1ilmlliarity 

of  ideas  eiqpressed  by  the  participants.    The  speeiafic  content  was  the 
'      only  iuijor  ares  of  diversification.  ^ 


A  major  area 


^WorKshops* 


concern  was  the  number  of  people  attending  the  Saturday 
E;otal  of lB(f"peopTe  attended^  five^orklfthopa. 


Ihe  workshop /findings  cited  a  nded  for  a  state^wide  procedure  ^o  be  « 
established/for  the  professional  development  of  health  occupations'  ^  tr.-^v 
practitioner* that  will  offer'  continuity #  cost**ef fecl^ivenestf,  and 
validity  for  an  individual  p^fessional^  development  program. 
1.    Findings  of  the  pr^essionab  development  workshops  inregard  ^o  a 
coiiiicil  to  help  establish  professional  development  programs  weire  . 
ba#ed  on  incomplete  information  on  existing  state  and  university 
siirueturel  emd  normal  procedure  for  other' comparable  professional 
groups. -  .  \       ,  \  . 

Based  on  the  additional  informat^n  and  research  provided  by 
professipnal^ development  ccnrnittee^and  the  overall  Project  HOPE 
Advisory  Committee  since  the  workshops  were  concluded^,  the  procedure 
reccnmended  by  the  worktop  participant?  dpes  not  seem  conp^^iDle 
with  existing*  st;^te  and  University  structures.      *  " 
Altemativ^plans^ave  beert  suggested  to  help  improve  tfie  professional,  ' 
development  programs  for  individiaals.      ^       ^..^^  ^ 
A.    A  council  be  established  cdnsi^atjUgg^isf^^^  representatives 
and  alliec)  health  practitioners  that  will  recommend  and  review. 
specific  programs  to  the  state  department  for  professional  development. 
A  certification  pattern  be  adopted  by  the  state  that  will  clarify  the 
requirements  needed  for  continued  professional  development  for 
health  occupations  educators. 

A  consortium  be  established  by  the  state  university  to  correlate 
the  professional  development  health  occupations  i^ucators.    The  * 
consort iiSR  should  have  ai)  adviiory  cbmnittee  consisting  of' health 
occupations  practitimers  to  maintain  a  relevant  professional, 
development  program.  *\ 


r 
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VI I .  RECOMMENDATIONS 


The  Professional  Development  Advisory  Coninittee  makes  the  following 
recommenaations  to  Project  Advisory  Committee  and  the  State  Board  of 
Vocational  and  Technical  Eglucation: 

1.     Accept  the  findings  of  the  Professional  Development  Advisory 
Conunittee  as  valid. 

Siabmit  the  proposed  professional  development  courses  to  the 
"    xiniversities  continuing  education  division  authorizing  the 
Professional  Development  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the 
universities  in  developinig  the "pi^oposed  courses. 

3.  Authorize  the  Prof essiorikl  Development-Advisory  Contmittee  to 
establish  mini  prof es^-fcnal  development  courses  under  the 
direction  of  the  tmi>^ersities  to  be  field  tested  in  five  regional 
areas  in  the  stat^^'' between  March  1975  and  June  1975. 

4.  Recommend  to  th/ universities  that  upon  approval  of  the  mini 
courses  that/college  credit  or  clock  hours  be  granted  for  the 

.mini  professional  development  courses  to  be  offered. 

5.  Authorize  the  Professional  Development  Advisory  Committee  to 
plan  a  purposed  organization  pattern  for  a  governing  council 
for  continuing  education  for  all  health  occupations  educators. 

A.  The  certification  pattern  for  health  occupations  educators 
be  clarified. 

B.  Communication  and  coordination  be  established  among 
individual  health  occupations  disciplines,  universities, 
individual  practitioners,  and  the  state  department. 
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PROJECT  DIRECTOR. 
BMdy  Hankvnhoff  ^'^'lli^ 
Now  Caitlt  Communitv^ilk 
School  Corporvtlofl 
801  Parkvisw  Drivt 
NoMr  CMtl«,  IN  47362 


PROJECT  HOPE 

HMlth  Occupations  Program  tducitori 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Vocatk>iial-Techiucal  Education 
Sure  of  Indiana 


May  12,  1975 


Dear  Health  Occupations  Educator: 

The  Professional  Development  Committee  of  Project  HOPE  will 
sponsor  two  workshops  in  June  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the  health 
occupations  educators.    These  two  workshops  can  be  taken  for  college 
credit  or  clock  hours  if  the  participant  desires.     In  August,  following 
the  Indiana  Vocational  Conference,  a  one  day  workshop  will  be  given. 

The  workshops  have  been  established  in  .cooperation  with  the  four 
state  universities,  Indiana  State,  Ball  State,  Indiana,  and  Purdue, 
so  credit  can  be  granted  at  the  university  of  your  choice. 

An  information  sheet  has  been  enclosed  with  this  letter  to  r^'TN 
provide  you  with  the  information  needed.     If  you  would  like  to 
enroll  in  one  of  the  workshops,  please  return  your  card  immediately. 
The  enrollment  will  be  limited  to  twenty  people  per  workshop. 

In  the  fall  the  Professional  Development  Committee  will  continue 
to  work  with  the  universities  to  help  establish  a  consortium  for 
health  occupations  educators  concerning  professional  development. 
Remember,  if  you  are  interested  in  either  one  of  the  workshops,  please 
return  the  enclosed  card. 

Sincerely, 


Shirley  Smalley  (Mrs.) 
Chairman,  Professional 
Development  Committee 
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PROPOSED  PROFESSIONAL  DEVELOPMENT^ WORKSHOPS  -  PROJECT  HOPE 


Workshop/Date 


Instructor/Education 


Duration 


Location 


Cost 

Location  Instruction 


Clinical 

Evaluation 

June  13,  14 


How  to  Prepare 

Programmed 

Instruction 


June  19,  20,  21 
Plus  1  later  day 
to  be  determined 
by  group 


Guidance  in  a 
Nut  Shell 

Aug.  13  P.M. 
Aug.   14  A.M. 


ERIC 


Mr.  Robert  Johnson  MS 
ILT  James  Richmann  BS 


CPT  Carl  Underbill  BA 

CPT  l^b  Murphy  BA 

ILT  Marshal  Gimpel  MBA 


Psychometrist  PhD 
Clinical  Psychologist  PhD 


81 


20  hours 


45  hours 


urs 


Central  Nine 
(Greenwood) 


Food  & 
Lodging 


Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison 


'I'ood  & 
/Xodging 


Clock  hrs.- 

none 

College 

Credit-Uni* 

Tuition 


Clock  hrs, 
none 
College 
Credit  -  * 
Tuition 


Hilton  Hotel 
Indianapolis 
(20.00) 


Food  & 
Lodging 


None 
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ructor /Education 

Duration 

Location 

Cost 

Location    Ins t  ruct  ion 

Purposed  Student  Cre 

t<;tt    r<;h    ttt.  ^  pit  r 

dit 

nncnr^^llln 

Uni. 

Clock  Hours 

C.E.U. 

tobert  Johnson  MS 
ames  Richmann  BS 

I 

20  hours 

Central  Nine 
(Greenwood) 

Food  & 
Lodging 

Clock  hrs.- 

none 

College 

Credit-Uni. 

Tuition 

2  quar. 
1  sem. 

20 

to  be 

determined 

larl  Underbill  BA 
«)b  Murphy  BA 
arshal  Gimpel  MBA 

45  hours 

Ft.  Benjamin 
Harrison 

Food  & 
Lodging 

Clock  hrs.- 
none 
College 
Credit;  - 
Tuition 

4  quar. 
3  sem. 

to  be 

determined 

ometrist  PhD 

cal  Psychologist  PhD 

6  hours 

Hilton  Hotel 
Indianapolis 
(20.00) 

Food  & 
Lodging 

None 

None 

6 

to  be 

determined 

81 
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Dear  Workshop  Participant: 

Your  request  has  been  fulfilled  and  you  are  enrolled  In  the 
Clinical  Workshop.     A  letter  of  information  concerning  the  workshop 
has  been  enclosed. 

There  is  no  cost  for  the  workphop  unless  you  elect  to  take  it 
for  college  credit  then  the  normal  fees  will  be  paid  at  the  workshop 
to  the  college  representative. 

You  can  arrange  housing  at  a  local  motel  if  you  are  from  out 
of  town.    Mary  Holstein  and  I  will  be  staying  at  the 

Ramad'a  Inn  -  Junction  of  165  and  Greenwood  Rd. 

Greenwood,  IN 

317-882-2211 

A  map  has  been  enclosed  for  your  convenience.     If  you  have- 
further  questions  please  contact  me. 

The  workshop  program  will  start  at  9:00  a.m.,  June  13,  at 
Central  Nine  in  Greenwood,  Indiana.    Registration  will  begin  at 
8:00  a.m.    Please  be  prompt  as  the  workshop  has  been  established 
on  a  tight  time-line. 

Sincerely  yours. 


Shirley  Smalley  (Mrs.) 
Chairman,  Professional 
Development  Committee 


SS/gc 
Enclosure 
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WORKSHOV  ON  CLINICAL  EVALUATION 

I.  COURSE  DESCRIPTION 

CREDIT:  1  Semester  Hour  (2  Quarter  Hours) 

LENGTH:  20  Hours 

PRE-REQUISITE : — Training  or  experience  in  at  least  one  health  occupation. 

DESCRIPTION:  This  workshop  will  provide  practical  experience  in  the  design 

of  valid  evaluation  instruments  used  to  measure  the  clinical 
performance  of  health  vocation  students. 

Concepts,  methodology  and  examples  of  each  Step  in  the  design 
of  clinical  evaluation  instruments  will  be  covere<?|  in  laige 
group  sessions  followed  by  practical  application  bpr  participants 
in  small  group  session  with  instructor  consultatiqn. 

II.  COURSE  OBJECTIVES:  j 

As  a  result  of  attendance  at  this  workshop,  participants  Vill  be  able  to: 

a.  Identify  clinical  tasks  for  evaluation. 

b.  Analyze  a  selected  clinical  task  to  determine  the  cues,  conditions, 
elements  of  performance  and  results  of  performance.    This  analysis 
will  provide  the  basis  for  performance  assessment. 

c-    Design  an  evaluation  instrument  which^will  measure  student 
performance  of  a  selected  clinical  tiask. 

d.     Validate  the  evaluation  instrument. 

III.  COURSE  PRODUCT: 

Prior  to  the  end  of  the *f irst  daV.  each  small  group  of  participants  will 
analyze  a  selfected  task  and  complete  an  accreptable  task  structure  analysis. 

Prior  to, the  end  of  the  workshop,  each  small  group  of  participants  will 
complete  an  evaluation  planning  outline  and  a  complete  evaluation  instrument 
containing: 

A.  Instructions  for  Administration. 

B.  Instructions  for  the  Student. 

C.  Instructions  for  Scoring/Grading- 

D.  Answer  Sheet  or  Score  Sheet. 

E.  Test  Situation  and  Alternate  Versions,  when  Appropriate. 


• 

IV •     MEETING  SCHEDULE 

TIME 

DAY 

TOPIC 

INSTRUCTOR 

9:00  - 

9:30 

Friday 

Workshop  Introduction  &  Objectives 

All 

9:30  - 

10:30 

Friday 

^   Instructional  Systems  Development  - 

* 

* 

*  Overview 

Bob 

Johnson 

10:45  - 

-  12:00 

Friday 

Occupation  &  Clinical  Task  Identi- 

fication 

Bob 

Johnson 

12:00  - 

-  1:30 

LUNCH 

1:30  - 

3:00 

Friday 

Analysis  of  Clinical  Tasks 

Bob 

Johnson 

3:00  - 

4:30 

Friday 

Workshop  -  Task  Structure  Analysis^ 

ATI 

All 

4:30  - 

6:00  . 

DINNER 

6:00  - 

6:30 

Friday 

Review  of  Work  in  Progress 

All 

All 



6:  30  - 

9:00 

^  Friday 

Workshop  -  Task  Structure  Analysis 

All 

All 

• 

9:00  - 

10:00 

Saturday 

Evaluation  of  Previous  Day's  Work 

All 

10:00  - 

-  12:00 

Saturday 

Design  of  Evaluation  Instruments 

Jim 

Richmann 

12:00  - 

-1:30 

LUNCH 

1:30  - 

4:30 

Saturday 

Workshop  -  Evaluation  Instrument  Design 

All 

4:30  - 

6:00 

DINNER 

6:00  - 

7:00 

Saturday 

Evaluation  of  Day's  Work 

All 

7:00  - 

8:00 

Saturday 

Validation  of  Evaluation  Instruments 

Jim 

Richmann 

8:00  - 

9:0d 

Saturday 

Workshop  Conclusion  &  Critique 

All 

- 

• 
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ATTENTION; 

Confirmation  has  been  received  from  Ball  State  University  concerning 
college  credit. 

CLINICAL  EVALUATION  WORtCSHOP 

Undergraduate  number  is  lED  491      -      2  quarter  hours 

Cost  will  be  $16.00  per  quarter  undergraduate  hours 
$32.00  for  the  workshop. 

Graduate  number  is  TED  598      -      2  quarter  hours 

Cost  will  be  $18.00  per  quarter  graduate  hours 
$36.00  for  the  workshop 

HOW  TO  PREPARE  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION 

Undergraduate  number  is  lED  491      -      4  quarter  hours 

Cost  will  be  $16.00  per  quarter  undergraduate  hours 
$64.00  for  the  workshop. 

Graduate  number  is  lED  598      -      4  quarter  hours 

Cost  will  be  $18.00^er  quarter  graduate  hours 
$72.00  for  the  workshop. 


EMC 
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MARY  LEE  SEIBERT  IIPUI 


PASK  STRUCTURE  ANALYSIS 


1.  DATE 

4-17-75 


2.  PAGE 

5 


1  - 

PAGES 


|.  JOB/MOS: 

SDICAL  LABORATORY  TECHNICIAN 


4.  DUTY: 

llemr/  oioc'v    -    Clinical  Lab 


T  TASK  STATEMENT:  (STATE  AS  AN  ACTION  VERB  WITH  AN 

Perfotm  Microhcmatncrl t  Dotommnt ion 


7.   CUES:   (LIST  EVENTS  WHICH  INITIATE  TASK  PERFORMANCE.) 

1.  Receive  requisition(s)  sirned  by  physid'anCn)  renuestine 
that  microhematocritCs)  or  series  of  tests  containinr  iricro- 
hematocrit(s)  be  performed. 

2.  Receive  labeled  biopd  spcciF.eu(s)  and  rcnu  isit  i  on(s)  si-n 
ed  by  phvsician(s)  ropi^estinc-  th:it  microlieniatocr !  t(s)  or 
series-  of  tests  containinj^  nicrohematocr it (s)  b.  porformod. 


GO  TO 
STEP 


3.  Ouestionabl<^  results  from  otaer  lab  tests, 
another  . technoloQ'.ist  to  check  results.  


"•.0  'uested  bv 


8.   DECISIONS  AMO/OR  STEPS: 

{STATE  DECrSlONS  AS^VES/NO  QUESTIONS.) 
(STATE  SJtPS  AS  SUBTASKS.) 


DECISIONS 


YES  NO 


Iv    Secure  blood  specinen(s). 

2.  Label  blood  spec ir.en (s)  . 

3.  Is/are  sneciminCs)   labeled  accordin-  to 
proper  procedure.  ^ 

4.  Ts/are  Icdx^Cs)  on  npccimen(s)    In  nrreerent^ 
with  Tenuis  i  t  ifni('0  . 

5.  Secure  now  blood  specii:iLn(s)   on  specLmon(s) 
not  labeled   in  agreement  vrith  r^^-a  i  s  i  t  Lr;n(s)  . 

6.  Label   new  blood  ';pecimen(s) 

7.  Take  snec  imt>n  (s)  and  n.  qu  1  n  t  ion  (s )  to 
laboratorv  luiv:h. 

7A.     St.ir^  ^Mth  first  (c^r  nr::t;)  snocincu. 

8.  Check  spoeinen  for  cl<U. 

9.  <;pr.:!ren  r'lottiHl? 
9A.     Discr.rd  :i\^cci\vsr\. 

10.  T^ocap  sperimt>n  and  place  on  nutenatic  blood 
mixer  ^'or  at  least  tv;o  minutes. 

11.  Are  necessary  enuipnent  nnd  su^nlit'r, 
assembled? 


X 

X 
X 


9A 

X 

X 

13 


X 

X 
X 

X 
X 

10 

X 

X 


llA 
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6.  TASK  NUMBER 


NECCSSAAY 
CONDITIONS 


ReruisitionCs) 


Re<nuisition(s)  & 
Snecimen(s) 

R.equisition  & 
Specimen 


See  Separate 
Analysis* 

See  Separate 
Analysis* 

See  Separate 
Anal vs is* 


3 

7A 


1 

11 
X 


See  Separate 
Analysis* 

Label 

Laboratory  Bench 


2  Applicator 
Sticks**  . 


Discard  Rack 

Automatic  Blood 
Mixer** 

See  Attached  List 


2  OF 
PACKS 


llA.     Asni^mble  equ4pment  supnl  i^ea  for  mic^o- 

hematocrit.  r 

12.     An-  all  ULH'.esr.arv  t'C/i  i  ]  r.U'Ut    uul  sunpllo... 
'  ava  i  1  ify  U»? 

il3.     Ronovi-  hLon-.l  ijnecimon  i'rv^r  rditciiiatic  mixer. 

■  13A.     Mix  uriniial.ly^by   invc^rsiou  iO  cimo;!. 

{l4.  Tr.ru-^diatelv  romovc  cap  ^ron  blood  siiL'.ciTiien 
"and  place  on  hracli,   t  o^^  sidr  doica, 

Tin  binol  5v,^L'Cinen  tube         that  l)Iood  runs 


DCCJSfC 


VES  NO 


13 

X 
X 
X 


fulus   but  do<-.\  not:  :V' 1 11  out  of  tube. 


'16.     ^laro  uimarked  end  of  .-aTvLllarv  tube  iuLc 
, blood  at  an  anc'le  periuMuUcu Var  to  tho  surface-  of. 
Itlic  blood.     ^Uood  bc::.'in  to  rirse  in  tube  by 

cani llarv  act ' nn . 

Il7.     Tip  tubo  to  45°  anv'ic>  with  -urface  of  blood 
^/itlunit  M-ovim^  unnark.'d  end  of   tube  fror.  s.>eciPa-:i 
-/Vih^v  bl(>-^i  to  t'ill    f:u')e  2/3  tull.  ^ 

llB.     Reraove  capillarv  t^ibe   fr.o  bl^^^xt  :;;n- i /len  :n 
h^ld'ii-M'ir^ont  dlv. 


llO.      !s   tu!-  2/1  ^uil? 

ll9A.  P.--la^''*  tub'  in  blo'ul  -;pec  In^tin  until  2/3 
Ifull. 


X 


.20.     VMp-  exco^-J  blfu^d  !  ro(n  i^ulside  ca'Mljar^-  tube 
with  -au-e  srtiar'i  mnkin-  snr..  Mood  is  not  drau'u 
"fr(Mn  i^r;  i  1  .*  Mib»:. 

^l.      f.;   tu'n'  ^;t  Ml    ^-'3  Hill. 

^21A.     Ronlace  tube  in  bloo.^  •^-(jeiineu  until  2/3 
'full 

'22.  .-"'l  i'-'  index  fin;M-r  (^ver  end  nf  cji^i  llarv  tube 
wup        I  -  o-':lr.-;     ^"'ro^v.   ''irnly  r.o  that  blood  dees 

^23.    'Plae.-  nnmarl;t'd  end  of  eaTu  1  lary  tube  in 
^U^alease  pv^rp< -id  i  eul  1  r  to  surface  of  Sealease. 

^P^^     Rr.v:iove  e.ipi  llarv  tube  from  Seal'^-'se. 

i25.  *  Tr,  Seal(^an/'  pluer,in^^  tube  that  blood \uns 
aiot  move  vhr.n  ;^ube  1^3  Lilted  end  to  end? 


X  X 


51 

X 
X' 

X 


GO  TO 
STEP 


X 


12 
X 

13A 

14 

15 

16 

17 


NECESSARY 
CONDITIONS 


See  Attached  Lisi 


f 


X      i  18 


X         X      I  1- 


20    ;  I'^A 
I 


X      I  X 

i 


•X      1  X 


t 


22 


X 


21A 
X 

X 


'25^^.     RemcAMV  index  f  inrer 


5A 


X 
23 


18 
21 

X 
18 

23 

24 

25 
X 

26 


Gauge  Souare** 


Sealease** 
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5  PAGES 


DECISIONS 


YES 


'2f)^  Place  ccipiilary  tube  in  numbered  slot  in 

!7.     R.'cor  1  nnnbor  of  slJt  on  odgc-  requisition. 
'    '  27A.    ^f^dunUc-^.tc  test  .already  in  centrifuge?  . 

23.     il  u'.  it  br.en  more  than  1  nimite  since  yru^  start 


1 

0 ,  P 

'  f  I  >  r      n  i  1  ^  u  ■ ' » • ' . 


1/ 


cin:'M\  :uid  replace  en  automat/.^:  rixer      X         X  . 


27 


30.     Pro.vN-l  r..^  i^r.':^nare  duplicate  test  EroTi;  same  -X 


i  V\.    -D"  ^'on  na\^*  another,  determ inat /on  requested 
an-^.h-r  '-r^.'cimen  ^^Lth  reqivi s i t ioi)'  that  has  not 
ilr-'.'idv  hi'y^'j  11^? 

Po  von  air  wi<!V  -have  2/   canyilary   tubes  i  . 
:  -ntr  i  ^u^^^'  ? 

31.     Clo---  (•  ■ntrl  fu^u^  and  spifi  Tor  5  minutes  ^ 


30B^  31 


"33, 


•  i  >  t  r  i  '  1  f  V    *  i  o  r v.  T~'  ro  p  e  r  I  y  ?  . 
^nrrir't"',c  h,r;  storrtd  cf^mplctely,  re- 


X 


X 


-.,v-  ht'il  or   ctMitrifa-e  w  tliat  capillary  tubc.- 
r      '    '      >'.'r'xm'l :  cul /ir  to  you  en  a  horizontal 


33.     >nM<',t  (--lillarv  tube  within  its  slot  so  that 
^\y.  ]         t;hr.r,-  (rhv  :'.ea|lea':ie  stons  and  red  blood 
'\.  \}  ■,  \  lb-  [mu-  '-arlced  "0''  on  the 


t 


cilibrated  head  of  the  ceritrifup.e  sb  X 
rrirl'.-d  "TOO*'   intersects  the  capillar. 
^  i  :;<-u-,  o^'  tb'^  •ola:'>r;!a.  . 


1. 


'  nb*^  "nr^Mor^  V  al  i^^nGd  in. the  readin;?;  dc-  38 
>  .,11  r  ntr'Tu^ui  head  so  that  the  RBC's  start 

.^^^  ^  j.-,^  -v^^ir,cus  of  the  plasma  is  at  "lOQ? 


3S.  id   rlv^  Turnb'^r  on  the  readinf^,  device  at  the 

v>int  Ih :  ''  -C/r  and  nlasma  intersect. 

30.        cord  the  number  on  the  requisition  next  to 
h''  :u^^:}'^r  n'  tbo  rorres^^ordinc^  slot  recorded  in 

•,t  ep  ,  . 
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34 


X 


X 


BO' 


NECESSARY 
CONDITIONS 


Microhematocrit 
Centrifuge**, 


13 


15 


32 


39 


40 


ADMINCEN  1997 
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4  OP 


jj  40.    Do  you  have  the  duplicate  recorded? 

40A.     Are  there  otlier  duplicate  tests  in  the 
ceutrifu<>e  that  have  not  yet  been  read? 

\  ,  *  ' 

I  40B.     Read  other  test(s). 

i  41.     Do  the  duplicate  tests  on  specimen  a2roe 
\  x/ithin  +2^? 

I  41A.     Have  you  *  repeated  the  ;iur)llcate  tests  .Vi 
those  that  do  n(>t  at^.ree? 

i 

'  4lB.     Do  re!K'ated  dupliu-^te  tests  now  ar.ree 

!  within  .4-2;' . 

1 


DECISIONS 


4  OA 
4  OB 

X 

413 
42 
43 


NO 


GO  TO 
STEP 


]  42.     For  (^acli  te-^^t,  answer  tlie  followinp,: 
Uas  this  tpst  ordered  by  the  * phys ician  on  the 

V 

requ  i  n  i^:  i  i'va?  . 

^  i  • 

42A.     Report  re.^jyits  to- and  return  .specimen  t  ■>  tliej  X 
other  tech.nici;/n  request  Ln'^  test  for  check.  i 

I 

j  42D.,   For  i-ach  set  of  dunllcate  tests  not  in  a-reef  42C 
i  r.init  a.u^'A/^'r  r.ho  f^l^owtur:     '^as  this   ti  s^  07-dcred  j 
hy  tiie  nhvaieian  on  th'i  r t;c[ui  s  i  t  ion?  i 


42C.     R(^cor<l  hotji  mi crohema tO':r it  results  and 
]  note  "  lid  not  riioch"  on  requisition, 
i 

4 


34 
*> 

41 
X 

41A 

S 

42B 

42A  : 


X 


^  43.     Re.cord  avera'^ed  mi  c  rf  )hcTTiatocr  it  result(s) 
*  in  pr(v>er  l.>caLion  on  eorr.-'spoiul i requisition. 

i  ■  ^  • 

{44.     D  itt^  and   iritial  requ  i  s  it  ^  on  (s)  . 

14^3.     Fpr  each  ^oquisitiou  .ms.wer  tlie  f  o  1 1  ov/m^; :  ^ 
Uere  /mv  oth^^r  t'^s*:^  ordered  nil  roqulsition- 
;  wAirh  ar'^  ^       aJri^-ndv  ^.:>co.'d'  d. 

■  45A.  Give  re^mis 1 1 J  on (s) ;  ai .  i  sneeimen(s)  to 
^  reelinician  per rorni n*";  otiier  tests  requested. 

:  4'>.     T7pr  cvirh  rejMi^'s  iti  on  answer  the  fol lowing-, : 
*^a)  t'-"  r--'ps'^  nprV(^d  ^'SVAT?" 


X 


X 


45A 


46 


Gill      "-n"' to  o'^^'s  i  c  ia^(s)  immediately. 


43.  Plac^ 


:tion(s)    in  pick-up  box  for  pro- 


'  ees'iin"-  to  -^a^.  '  en-t '  s  ehart(s). 

I ' "       ■  ■  •  , 

I  49,     Recap  ,<;nec inan(n)  ani  r^''^'^'^  'i"  rack  for  dis- 


47 


X 


card  at  end  of  f.hift 


I 
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30.     Clean  up  v.u^rk'  area.' 


48 

X. 

X 

X 


X 
X 

34 
X 

X 


NECESSARY 
CONDITIONS 


50 


t2A  X 


44 


44 


45 


50 


48 
49 

49 

EOT 
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5  OF 

DECISIONS 

GO  TO 

NECESSARY 

) 

YES 

NO 

STEP  / 

CONDITIONS 

5  . 

0 : : ;  :\]  u  s  1 1'> c Iv  :)iipp  1  i  s  lor 

I  it ems. 

X 

X 

52 

32. 

Noti.fv  supervisor.  v/Iiat   i  tc 

n^)  you 

took  t:r(Mn 

^\ 

X 

13 

toci 

.  for   iiivoato^v  c:ont..r.>l. 

53. 

Troii')  1  e^jhoot:  nroblt'm. 

- 

Y 

X 

1 

Did  you  correct  nroblein? 

33 

55 

X 

1  • 

i 

55. 

1^3  back  uTv  ccntriLU^e  ava 

.table? 

56 

EOT 

X 

56. 

TJr»e  back        contr  i  f  U!;c'  an: 

I  scud 

re^^^ular  one 

X 

X 

33 

Back  up  Centrifug 

out 

•  V''p.iir . 

/ 

/ 

t 
{ 

•  "^'M  ni  sb:'  -d  product : 

j  Microbemator.r  i  t*  tost  resul  ts  should  ar,ree 

'  V?.Z  \j'\h  /.'inlicato  Mpeciinens  and  requisition 
o-unil'^      ^     v-enerlv^  conrleled  and  procossod.^  'b^ro- 
.)M.rlv"   '  '    b-^'ine.l   in  tli-'  baboratory  rrocodure 
''mini ,  ^  '  ' 


'        S<  ^^T'-at-' '  An-.il      i : 

*  Co]  ^■o^  '.VK 


reier     tt^  TSA  on  Blood 


-•^  '^     I^t-'-iiM' P^t      on  att:arhed  1 


i  :t  of  enuipme.n^"  and 


ERIC 


d 


/ 
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Hicrohenatocri t  ^  . 
^.ir.y  Fquip;r.ent  and  Supplies  ^ 


-  J 


!!{.Vced  glass  capillary  tubes  1  MMX'7CH.,  open  at  both 
lin'id  v/<ith  drijed  heparin,  and  marked  v/ith  a  red  band 
'1  -p.d,    (2  n?r  test) . 

.',0  (clay  for  pl'igo^ng  Gapillary  tubes). 

-:.':!nv3"ocrit  f  ontrifuge  \j/th  reading  device  capable  of 

-  • ,/     .  ■  ■ 


/ 

/ 

r 

/ 


/ 
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PERrOR!'lANCS  MEASURE  OUTLINE 

A.  'x:l5:C 

Perform  mxcroherQitocr It  deterriuation (s)  - 


B.      TEST  CUES/COmiTinilS 

1.  Receive  10  labeled  blood  specimens  and  corresponding^;  re-  , 
quisitiou'j  si":ned  by  physician  requesting  that  microhematocr It 
or  cerios  of  testis  containing  microhenatocrit  be  performed. 


TT^r^T  PE^F07^'lAT]C!i!  .  v 

1.  "^erforn  10  duplicate  raicrohcmatocrit  dA^tcrmi nations  on 
"knoT/n"  sneciraeas. 


D.     TEST  i?rsm.TS  ,  . 

1.  '  ?roccr,s  scor^n-  ntcps:  4,9,12,13,21,27,28,37,38,39,42,43,44,46, 


2.     Product  scorinf^:    Duplicate  results  on  9  out  of  10  specimens 
should  nf^ree  -h^^.  ^;ith  each  other  and  vxhen  the  duplicates  are  averaged, 
n'>roe"+2%  uith  the  knox/n  values  on  the  specimens. 
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STUnrni  CENT-r.ED 
PERFORMANCE  OBvlECTI  v'E 

R.ivon     (1)  a  laboratory  v/ork^area, 
(2)  all  necessary  equipment 

and  supplies  either  in  the 
room  or   in  the  idjacent 


ERIC 


ntock  room,  and 


(3)  ton  labeled  blood  specimens 
\v i  L h  requisitions 

^turl^j'nt  \7ill  perform  mi  cro- 
oner it  rlo t erm  i  nat  i  ons  on  all 
;'monn  achieving  duplicate  results 
)  ofrt  of  lO'specimens  that  agree 
'vith  oaoh  other  and,  v/hen 
)-anorj,^  arjroG  "^2%  v/ith  the  known 
■      0 n  til 0  3 '3 e c  i  me n s  = 


MARY  LEE  SEIBERT 
lUPUI 


JOB 

The  total  of  work  activities  performed  by  one  vvorlcer. 


TASK 

A  unit  of  job  activity  pexformed  by  the  worker  for  its 
own  sake  in  a  iob  situation. 


ELEMEiMT  OF  PERFORMANCE 

A  step  or  decision  included  In  the  process  of  performing 
n  task. 


CfiARACTEuiSTlCS  OF 
TASKS /ELI-MENTS  OF  PERFORMANCE 

I.  STATED  IN  JOB  TERMS  WITH  AN  ACTION  VERB  AND 
AN  Or^jECT 

DEFINITE  BEGINNING,  END  AND  CUE(S)  TO  INITIATE 

^F.R:-n'lMANCE 

3.  OBSERVABLE  j 
/I.  MFASDRFABLE 

5.  DONE  IN  REI-ATIVELY  SHORT  PERIOD  OF  TIME 

^6.  ..MAIJ.EST  UNIT  OF  JOB  ACTIVITY  DONE  FOR  ITS  OWN 
SAK^  'lN  EYES  OF  JOS  INCUMBENT 


*   DISTINGUISHES  TASK  FROM  ELEMENT  OF  PERFORMANCE- 


TASK  STRUCTURE  ANALYSIS 


A  DETAILED  ANALYSIS  OF  A  TASK  INTO  ITS  CUES 
TO  PERFORfMNCE,  ELEMENTS  AND  SEQUENCE  OF 
f^ERFORf/IANCE,  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  PER- 
^■0?MS)  AND  RESULTS  OF  PERFORMANCE 


CUES  -  THE  REAL  WORLD  STIMULI  WHICH  SIGNALS  THE 
.105  INCUMBENT  TO  PERFORM  THE  TASK- 


EIR1EMTS  AND  SEQUENCE  OF  PERFORMAl.iu  ■  THE  STEPS 
ANH/n:^  TiECISIONS  NECESSARY  TO  PER. T-!.].;  /.LL  VARIA 
TIONS  OF  THE  TASK  AS  THEY  MAY  OCCUR  lU  THE  REAL 
WORLD.    I'STED  IN. A  LOGICAL  SEQUENCE  Li  GINNING 
WITH  THE  OCCURRENCE  OF  THE  CUE  AND  ENDING  WHEN 
TI-IE  TASK  IS  COMPLETED. 
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CON.O.ITION$  OF  PEnrORf/iANCE   (TWO  TYPES) 

A.  THE  TOOLS,  REFERENCES,  JOB  AIDES  AND 
MATERIALS  NECESSARY  TO  PROPERLY 

^  ACCOMPLISH  THE  TASK  ( AIUST  BE 

NORAIALLY  AVAILABLE  TO  THE  JOB  IN-  / 
C'lf/IOFNT  AT  TH:  JOB  SITE). 

ENVIRONMENTAL  DIFFERENCES  WHICH  SUB 
S'TANTIALLY  ALTER  THE  PROCESS  OF  TASK 

.    :  PERFORMANCE. 
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n'^SULTS  OF  PERFORMANCE  -  (THREE  TYPES) 

(I)   S  iCIFlCATION  OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AN 
ACCEPTABLE  PRODUCT. 

i2)  IDENTIFICATION  OF        KEY  STEPS  IN  AN 
ACCEPTABLE  PROCESS. 

6)  SPECIFICATION  OF  PROCESS  ERRORS  WHICH  WILL 
n^SULT  IN  AN  UNACCEPTABLE  PRODUCT. 
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^       ReRlstGrcrt  rart:ic5.pants 
CLINICAL  EVALUATION  VJOnTCSHOP 


Ilargaret  Watson,  R.N. 
j;lrector 

fchool  of  Practical  Nursing 
?.5rn  -  17th  Street 
Colirabus,  IN  47201 

Beverly  Brcitfield 
School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2518  -  17th  Street 
ColunibuG,  IN  /^7201 

Patricia  Norrell 
School  of  Practical JJursing 
2513  -  17th  Gtree^t 
Colii-iuG,  TN  47201 

Patricia  Roth 

School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2518  -  17th  Street 
Columbus,  IN  47201 

Jacqueline  Thackf||^y 
School  of  Practical  Nursing 
2513  -  17th  Street 
Columbus,  IN  47201 

Jeanette  Herr 

R.  R.  #  1,  Pox  75A 

I/hiteland,  IN  46182 

Sharon  Sue  Epps 
Ccr^unity  Hospital 
1500  No.  PAtter  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  IN  6219 

Jennifer  lliys,  CD. A. 
lUSB 

1C25  Norfhside  Blvd. 
South  Bend,  IN  46615 

Mary  Alice  Jaraes 
lUPUI  -  -ADN  Program 
1100  W.  Michigan  St. 
IndianaT:61is,  IN  46202 


Jon  Gibbel 

IVTG   - 

710  Northv/est  5th  St. 
Richmond,  IN  47374 


Sylvia  McCurdy 
Ind.  Voc.  Tech., 
Jef fersonville 
510  Spring  St. 
Jef fersonville , 


Col. 


IN  47130 


Martha  Burris 

Box  386-5,  R.  R.  #  5 

Bloomington,  IN  47401 

Joe  Baldus,  Director 
I.N.H.A. 

428  Illinois  Bldg. 
17-W.  Market 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Saromie  Moore 

Anderson  Sch.  of, Practical  Nursing 
325  W.  38th  Street 
Anderaoii,  IN  46014 

Mildred  Herr^idge 

Anderson  Sch.  of  Practical  Nursing 
Anderson  Community  Sch. 
325  W.  38th  Street 
Anderson,  IN  46014 

Ruth  M.  Macklin 
Community  Hospital 
1500  No.  Ritter  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46219 

Esther  McGinnis 
Community  HospitaJ. 
1500  No.  Ritter  Ave. 
Indianapolis,  46219 

Larradine  Ericson 
Central  Nine  Voc.  Sch. 
P.O.  Box  218 
Greenwood,  IN  46142 

Mary  H.  Hume 
Ind.  Voc.  Tech.  Col. 
5221  Ivy  Tech."  Drive 
Indianapolis,  IN  46268 

Richard  G.  Rueckl 
lUMC 

1100  W.  Michigan  St. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202 

-  "Joarme—JoTiHs 

J.  Everett  Career  Light  Center 
1901  E.  86th  St. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46240 

Barbara  Young 
%est  Washington  High  School 
R.  R.  //  2 

C£:mpbellsburg,  IN  47108 
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Ann  Rosenow 

Assoc.  Prof,  of  Nursing 
Dept.  of  Nursing 
Purdue  Univ.  -  Calumet  Campus 
tM  46323 


Clinical  UorKr.hop  -  Pap,r3  Tvo 


Sandra  IrxTin 
5290  Roxbury  Rd. 
Indianapolic,  IN  46226 

Eox  Johnson 

Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison 

Indianapolis,  IN 

ILT  JamcG  Richnann 
Ft.  Banjamin  Harrison 
Indianapolis,  IN 


Ind-frnapol-i.G,  r.I  46202 

Jprcy  !Jllco-t 
Riley  Jionpit^il 

IK'C 

IndianapoliT,  IN  46202 

Florence  Elmore 
Ind.  Vcc.  '^nch.  Col. 
1315  n.  U,•ln^in[>tcn  r>t. 
Indlrna7ol7rM  T:I  /:6202 

r-ilcn  '^l^^i  r.chcol 

o2  Voc.  rn'l  Cont,  F.d* 
1  TOO  To.  r-^-r 

Ft: J  U'lVP^  ■^oryioT^'^l  Voc.  Con^'^r 
Piv.        Vc::.  pt^-^  Cont:.  T<\y 
1200  ^>o.  Far^ 
Ft.  Unyre,  T:T  /:r'^.02 

Jr.n  Fc^n 

Yohc^.o  ^a^'^rrh  Illp.h  School 
Jiidy  Mirtln 

rnc 

610  U.  First  St. 
Floonlp:i;tcn,  III 

Joy  Cnrtisa 

6219  Cn^-n-jT/  Dtive 

Tndipnppolis,  A6226 


/ 

Shirley  gnallcy 
Chn:'-n2'^.n,  Prof e^^rsio^f-^l 

r  0 1  *  P a  r! ivi  ^" t  F* ct iv  s        *  * 
lie:/  Cactlo,  III  A7362 

Mary  Holstein            ^  ^ 

Chief'  Coroultant        '  ^  ^  'i. 

120  W.  !'nr':et  St.,  16t:h  Floor  \ 
IndJannpotlG,  IN  /:6204 

Pef ny  Ann  Joyce 
ITTPUI  -  AP!I  Prop, 

-linn    TT  /-.U-l  rr  o« 
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P«n':C:icir)antG 


.CLITITCAX.  EVALUA^JION  WORKSHOP 


Margaret  Watson,. R.N. 
Pirnctor  ' 
School  of  Practical  Wiirsing 
2310  -  17th  Gtvo.at 
Colf-buGp  III  A7201 

ne^erly  Braitfield 
School  of  Practical  Nurcins 
2510  -  17th  Gtirc-t  .  ^ 
Colf-ino,  III  A7201 

Patrdcla  Ilorrall 
School  of  Practical  Nur.'3in3 
2^310  -  17th  Str-et 
Colr-Tibm,  i:r  ''^7201 


Patr^c^a  Roth 
Sc!:ool  Practice 
2513  -  17th  Strr^^t 
Coli^-bi'G,  Til  67701 


Larradine  Eric son 
Central  Nine  Voc.  Sch. 
P.  0.  Box  210 
Greenwood,  IN  46142 


Joanne  Jones 

J.  Everett  Career  Light  Center 
19f^l  E.  86th  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  46240 

Barbara  Young 

Weot  Washington  High  School 
R.  R.  //  2  , 

Campbellsburg,  IN  47108 

Florence  Elinore 
Ind.  Voc.  Tech.  Col. 
1315  E.  Washington  St.\ 
Indianapolis,  IN  46202  


Joan  Stingel 
Saletn  High  School 
Salem,  IN 


Sg1:'^o1  of  Practical  Nursing 
2510  -  17th  C.t':-3t 
ColvTivo,  ill  A7?.01 

Xitl^i    huiV^m^^  School 


Sharon  Sue  Eppc 
CoTTtunity  Poopltal 
1500  rio.  Rittnr  Ave. 
Trdir-narol-^Oj  TN  A6219 


Mary  A1tc3  Jnv^^ 
ITTPUX  ~  /-^'.I  I'-rof^rr-n 
iiro  U.  I'lrh^-^-n  St. 
Tt- i-f.npn-ol-^'  s,  T'l  /:5202 

Sylvia  rcCMvr^.y 

Tt-/i.  Vd.  Tf^ch.  Col. 

Jef  f  OTT. '^nv'-l.'*  e 

510  Sn-ri'T-^,  St. 

Jcff^rr.r-villo,  III  A71?0 

Martba  P^nrrir) 

Pox  rf'^— 5,  R.  R.  #  5 

Bloon-^.^^ton,  TTI  A7A01 

Ruth  M.  tfacklin 
Ccrimvnity  Hoopital 
1500.  no.  R5/:ter  Ave. 
Indirnapoli.o,  IN  /:6219 


Cokomo,  dl  ^§901 


Joy  Curtice 

6219  Gateway  Drive 

Indianapolis,  IN  46226 

Sandra  Irv/in 

5290  Roxbury  Rd.  , 

Indianapolis,  IN    46226  ^ 

Mary  Holstein 

Chief  Consultant 

120  W.  Market  St.,  16th  Floor 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Shirley  Smalley 

Chairman,  Professional  Dev.  Comm. 
801  Parkview  Drive 
New  CastK  ,  IN  47362 
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PROJECT  HOPE 

HMtth  Occupttlont  Program  EducMr* 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  VocatbnalTechiikAlEducatioii 

»«^.<.^f^B<-#%Mo.  Sutc  of  Indiana 

PROJECT  DtRECTOfI: 

•MHy  Hwikanhoff 

Naw  CMIIt  Comiminltv 

SehMl Corporation  June  3,  1975 

miirfcvlMvDrl¥« 

MwvCartla.  IN  47362 


Dear  Workshop  Participant: 

'Your  request  has  been  fulfilled  and  you  are  enrolled  in  the  How 
To  Prepare  Progrannned  Instruction  Workshop.  A  letter  of  information 
concerning  the  workshop  has  been  enclosed. 

There  is  no  cost  for  the  workshop  unless  you  elect  to  take  it 
for  college  credit  then  the  normal  fees  will  be  paid  at  the  workshop 
to  the  college  representative. 

You  can  arrange  housing  at  a  local  motel  if  you  are  from  out 
of  town.     Mary  Holstein  and  I  will  be  staying  at  the 

Sheraton  Inn  -  interstate  465^  at _|St.  Rd.  67  /  ' 
Indianapolis,  IN  <  x.--.-    #  .  :  ^.  . 

317-897-4000 

A  map  has  been  enclosed  for  your  convenience.     If  you  have 
further  questions  please  'contact  me. 

The  workshop  program  will  start  at  9:00  a.m.,  June  19,  Bldg.' 
400.  Room  111,  at  Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison  in  Indianapolis.  Registration 
will  begin  at  8:00  a.m.    Please  be  promptas  the  workshop  has  been 
established^  on  a  tight  time-line. 

Sincerely  youra, 

Shirley  Smalley  (Mrs. ) 
Chairman,  Professional 
Development  Committee 

SS/gc  .  . 

Enclosure 
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WORKSHOP  ON 
HOW  TQ  PREPARE  PROGRAMMED  INSTRUCTION 


COURSE  DESCRIPTION:  ^     .       ,    ^  » 

CREDIT;  3  Semester  Hours  (4  Qiiarter^^Hours)  ^ 

LENGTH :  ;  ^  45  Hours  .  " 

 Must  have /received  credit  for  completion  of  the  Basic 


PRE-REQUISITE: 


DESCRIPTION: 


Faculty  Development  Course  or  an  equivalent  service- 
school  instructor  training  course.     Personnel  from 
Governmental  agencies  outside  USA I A  may  apply  on  a 
space-available  .basis.     Security  clearance  required: 
None. 

-To  provide  personnel  with  the  skills  necessary  to 
develop  programmed  learning  packages.  ,  graduates  will 
be'  able  to  apply  the  techniques  of  progrannned  learning 
to  resident  and  non-resident  instruction. 


COURSE  OBJECTIVES: 


a. 


b. 


e. 


The  student  will  be  able  to  use  the  technical  vocabulary  and 
rudimentary  theories  of  programmed  instruction  in  the  remainder 
of  the  course.  ^ 

The  student  will  be  able  to  explain  the  relative  merits  of  PI  as 
a  training  medium  in  economic  and  training  effectiveness  terms, 
development'  and  measurement  of  behavioral  objectives;  recognize 
training  and  non-training  problems;  recognize  and  properly  se-  < 
quence  criterion  items;  determine  pre-requisite  skills;  identify 
teaching  frames;  and  rate  the  relative  merit  of  various  teaching 
and'  criterion  frames,  within  the  control  of  the  case  study. 

The  student  will  be  able  to  Qonvert  a  sequence  of  criterion  items 
into  an  instructional  sequence.     He  will  be  able  to  describe  three 
strategies  for  writing  programmed  instruction  ranging  from  maximum 
u9€  of  feedback  data  to  minimum  use.     He  will  be  able  to  select  an 
apDropriate  strategy  and  employ  it  effectively  in  his  own  PI  writing. 

The  student  will  write  a  sequence  of  programmed  instruction  frames 
to  teach  a  given  task.     The  student  will  be  given  a  criterion  - 
referenced  test  and  a  textual  description  of  how  the  task  is  performed. 
The  student  must  write  a  draft  sequence  of  frames,  test  his  draft- 
sequence  on  at  least  one  student  using  the  "Information  Gathering 
Session"  technique,  and  suggest  improvements  to  his  draft  frames 
based  on  information  collected. 

Given  a  teaching  frame  and  several  options  on  the  possible  response 
'for  the  frame,   the  student  will  be  able  to  select  the  response  which 
is  overt,  critical,  and  makes  the  best  use  of  principles  of  applicatidn, 
discovery,  and  discriminations. 


f.     The  student  will  vnrite  a  sequence  of  programmed  instruction  frames 
to  teach  a  task  of  his  own  selection.     The  student  must  design  his 
own  criterion  -  refeienced  test,  draft  a  sequence  of  frames*  test 
his  draft  on  at  least  one  student,  and  make  revisions  based  on 
information  collected.     The  sequence  of  frames  must ^be  developed 
using  a  lean  approach. 

V  g.  The  student  will  'describe  a  list  of  characteristics  of  good 
programmed  instruction.  He  will  review  currently  available 
programmed  instruction  to  determine  its  value. 

h.     The  student  will  write  a  sequence  of  programmed  instruction  frames 
to  teach  a  task  from  his  own  subject  matter  area.     He  must  do  the 
necessary  task  analysis  and  write  a  criterion  -  referenced, 
performance  -  oriented  test.     He  must  draft  a  sequence  of*,  frames, 
test  his  sequence  of  frames,  and  make  revisions  based  on  information 
collected.     He  must  continue  to  test  and  revise  until  no  more 
meaningful  data  is  collected  from  developmental  trails.     He  must 
validate  his  programmed  instruction  on  a  sample  of  the  student 
population.     He  must  arrange  to  have  his  programmed  instruction 
numbered  and  distributed. 

COURSE  PRODUCT; 

—     ■         -      —  . 

i 

A.  Introduction  to  Terms.--  ^ 

B.  Programmed  Instruction  Training  Case  Study. 
^    C.     Programming  Strategies 

D.  Critical  Response  Construction 

E.  Characteristics  of  Good  Prograinned  Instruction 
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Course  Prospectud:   .      PROGRAMMED  LEARNING  WORKSHOP 

Workshop  Objective:        "Programmed  Leaming-A  Process"  is  the  theme  of  this  work- 
shop.   Participants  study  the  process  of  writing  programmed 
instruction  and  they  learn  how  this  same  technique  may  be 
used  to  improve  the  quality  of  any  instruction.    Each  student 
will  work  on  two  projects  in  writing  programmed  instruction. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  workshop  each  participant  will  be 
able  to  design,  prepare  and  validate  programmed  instructional 
material. 

The  following  articles  and  textbooks  are  recommended  for  advanced  readings  for  the 
civilian  educators  Programmed  Leaiming  Workshop. 

1.  Markle,  Susan  Meyer,  Good  Frames  and  Bad,  New  York:  Wiley,  1964. 

2.  Mager,  Robert  F.,  Preparing  Instructional  Objectives.  Palo  Alto,  California, 

Fearon  Publishers. 

3.  Programmed  Learning  -  A  Progress  Report,  Rummler,  Geary  A.,  Management  of 

Management  of  Personnel  Quarterly,  Vol.  2,  No.  3,  Autumn  1963. 
pages  22-31. 

4.  "Strategies  for  Using  Programmed  Instruction",  Murphy,  John  R.  and  Goldberg, 

Irving  A.,  Harvard  Business  Review,  May-June  1964. 

GLOSSARY 

The  following  Glossary  is  provided  to  enable  individuals  participating  in  the 
Programmed  Learning  Workshop  to  participate  actively  in  discussions  during  the 
conduct  of  the  workshop. 

1.  Active  Response;     Individual  taking  a  program  responds  actively  ^to  each 
question  rather  than  simply  recognizing  a  correct  answer  or  making  a  choice 
among  several  alternatives. 

2.  Adjunctive  Program;    An  instructional  program  which  makes  use  of  existing 
materials  as  its  primary  source  of  instruction,  around  which  a  program  guide 
is  build  to  guide  the  trainee  through  the  information. 

3.  Branching  Vyogram;    A  program  design  in  which  students  are  sent  in  alternative 
paths  dependXng  on  their  responses  at  a  particular  branching  point.  Projgram 
enables  fast  and  slow  students  to  progress  at  their  own  rate  using  only  tjiat 
information  lihat  they  require. 

4.  Copy  Frame:    Frames  which  require  the  student  to  merely  repeat  information  .  ^ 
presented  in  an  instructional  ,sequence.^  . 

5.  Criterion  Test  Item;    A  written  and/or  actual  performance  item  which  is  used 
to  measure  the  achievement  of  an  objective.       r  . 

6.  Entry  Level  Performance  (ELP) :    The  level  of  performance  the  trainee  brings 
with  him  that  is  relevant  to  the  job  performance  requirement  (JPR)  .  Training 
must  bridge  the  gap  between  ELP  and  JPR. 

7.  Empirical;    A  reliance  on  data  rather  than  supposition  and  assumption  alone; 
subjecting  assumptions^ to  experimental  evaluation;  determining  through  actual 
use  whether  or  not  an  Instructional  component  accomplishes  what  it  Is  suppose 
to  acconplish. 

8.  tamedlate  Feedback;     (Reinforcement)    Knowledge  of  results  provided  to  the 
student  taking  a  program  of  instruction.    These  results  are  provided  after  the 
student  completes  a  criterion  test  item.      ^     -  . 
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laformation  Gathering  Session;    A  form  of  developmental  testing  In  which  a 
student  and  a  program  developer  work  together  to  Improve  a  program  In  the 
areas  of.  Information  accuracy,  semantics , -program  format,  etc.  before  the 
program  Is  administered  to  a  large  group  for  validation  purposes. 

Instruction;  A  series  of  procedures  or  events  designed  to  produce  specified 
and  measurable  changed  In  student  behavior. 

Job  Aid:    A  flow  chart,  checklist,  reference,  device  or  listing  of  steps  to 
be  followed  used  by  the  persons  doing  the  job.  . 

Learning  Exercise;    A  combination  of  instruction  and  criterion  test  item. 
Instruction  is  presented  first  and  is  followed  by  a  test  item. 

Lean  Progriammlng;     Intentionally  overestimating  the  capabilities  of  the 
student  in  order  ^o  develop  an  efficient  program.    During  validation, 
difficulties  are  repaired  and  the  result  is  the  mlnlmimi  Instruction  required 
to  reach  the  objectives.    The  purpose  of  lean  programming  is  to  save  money 
and  training  time. 

Linear  Program;    A  program  where  the  student  begins  with  the  easiest  and 
progresses  to  the  more  difficult  material  while  following  a  logical  sequence. 
This  type  of  program  does  not  provide  for  branching. 

Overt  Performance;    Visible  behavior  which  is  measureable. 

Programmed  Instruction;    Any  j/alldated  Instruction  based  on  objectives  and 
incorporating  some  form  of  criterion  testing,  and  could  Involve  any 
instructional  medium. 

Subject  Matter  Expert;    A  specialist  who  provides  instructional  designers 
with  technical  clarification  and  assists  in, analysis,  criterion  tes^f 
development,  etc« 

Task  Analysis;     Breaking  a  task  down  into  its  component  skills,  knowledges 
and  performances.     In  order  to  design  effective  instruction  lor  a  task,  the 
task  must  be  analyzed  to  determine  how  the  task  is  performed  on  the  job  and 
also  to  identify  possible  sources  of  error  that  can  be  made  by  the  job 
Inctfmbent.  /  ^ 

Training  Objective;     A  .composite  of  an  action  statement  identifying  what  the 
student  will  be  able  to  do  after  completion  of  the  program,  a  condition 
statement  which  identifies  the  situation  or  circumstances  under  which  the 
behavior  stated  in  the  action  statement  will  occur,  and  a  standard  statement 
which  specifies  the  speed,  accuracy  or  procedure  required  ^if  a  person  while 
performing  the  action. 

Validatioti;     The  process  of  developmental  testing,  fl^ld  testing,  and 
revision,  of  instruction  to  be  certain  that  the  Instructional  Ititent  is 
achieved.     It  is  possible  the  most  significant- advance  in  present-day 
instructional  practice,  since  it  allows  instructional  designers  to  guarantee 
specified  results.     It^ was  a  logical  development  with  programmed  instruction 
since  PI  techniques  permitted  interactive  instruction,,  which  produces  a 
continuous  record  of  trainee  Involvement.     Since  programs  have  objectives  and 
a  record  of  student  responses,  the  effectiveness  of  each  step  in  the 
instructional  presentation  can!  be  determined,  and  each  step  can  be  revised  to 
correct  deficiencies. 
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GUI DANC  E- IN -NUT-SHELL ' 

Workshop  Descrtptinn 
Credit  Kone 

Length  -  2.5  hoxiv^  Wednesday  and  2.5  hours  lliursday 
?re~'Requi5  j  te    -  None 


Description 


-    To  provide  Health  Occupations  educators  with  an 
introduction  to  basic  guidance  information. 


II.       Schedule    -    August  13,  1975 


1:30  -  3:00  p.m. 


3:00  -  4:30  p.m. 


III. 


Schedule 


Dr.  Stanley  Wenck,  Psychometrist 
Ball  State  University 
Dept.  of  Educational  Psychology 

Obiectives: 

1.  To  explain  the  significance  of  commonly  used 
entrance  tests  such  as  OVES,  PSAT,  and  SAT. 

V 

2.  To  explain  health  occupations  college  requirements 
in  terms  of  standard  test  scores, . grades,  etc. 

3.  To  use  examples  to  illustrate  the  use  of  tests  in 
professional  guidance. 

Health  Occupations  Panel 

Obiectives: 

1.  To  present  a  booklet  on  all  vocational  programs 
in  Indiana. 

2.  To  explain  and  compare  the  basic  requirements 
needed  for  the  various  allied  health  groups. 

August  14,  1975 


9:00    -    10:30  a.m. 


10: 30  -  11: 30  a.m. 


ERIC 


Dr.  Pete  Cacavas,  Clinicar  Psychologist 

Ball  STate  University 

Dept.  of  Educational  Psychology 

Objectives: 

1.  To  compare  the  normal  teenager  problems  to 
abnormal  behavior 

2.  To  learn  how  to  recognize  abnormal  behavior. 

3.  To  give  the  proper  emergency  mental  health 
procedure  to  follow  in  a  crisis. 

4.  To  help  identify  the  pfoper  resource  people 
in  your  community. 

Resource  Panel 

Objectives: 

1,  To  distribute  a  booklet  listing  proper  channels 
for  guidance  provided  by  the  mental  health 
association. 

2.  To  give  a  basic  format  that  could  be  developed 
for  a  local  booklet. 

1 10 


^  APPE^Kt  A.  6  •  > 
WORKSHOP'  EVALUATIONS 


ERIC 


1  1 


Str^ary  of  Prof noolcnnl 
novalonnont  la-Carvlce  Uorkchppc 


1 .       20  n-^alth  Occupationo  Educators  attended 

5  YTl  Practical  ITurolns^Insttuctors 

3  Private  Hospital  In-Service  Instructors 

4:                      3  nio;^  School  llaalth  Occupations  Instructors 

1  A.D.II.  Instructor 

9  T^^t.^^  voc.  Tech.  College  -  Allied  Health  Instructor 

3  Gtit3  Staff  i 

■  I 

^       2.       (^.-f^A\t  r^.r.oivod  by  Participants 

15      \t^c;-^dlr»3  received  C.-E.lj.  ^in  Nursing 

3     '^oc^^ivod  Indiana  State  university 
^1  nen.  hour  cr|idit) 

'   2      neccivad  Dall  State  University 

(2  quarter  hourp  credit). 

3.       r.v-^ipatlcn  Ci'-:-:nary  of  particip;ants 

a.    r.o3lotration  and  Gcncrsjl  Management 

(11  rated  it  efficient)!  ^  -  * 

(  9  rated  it  adequate)  j 

'3.    Or ^anlriat ion  rated 

(lij^^eHrTTlchnad)  I  ♦ 

\  ^3  r^'lcqrately  planned)j 

c.    *":^?a2':ivancc3  rated 

r^i-^-tivcn  of  uork$hGp  were  accomplished) 
(3  rbjsctivca  of  uork^hop  partially  accomplisned) 

,1^       — v-nlcatlor.a  cnong  participants 
(  5  ->a-iafactory)  j 

7nallitic3  (parkins,  •  fiod  service,  and  work  area) 

(10  orxallcat)  j  ' 

(  1  oatiofactory)   '       .  _  • 


I 


Vory  ,ti^!it:  achodule  but  r.atorial  excellent 
'  T'ali' nroncatoJ     very  helpful  inctructors 

Glv^  n  j:itl'3r  o-uclln^       xntcnded  content  vith  the 

l!uch  1:01-3  appilicable  than  previous  15  clock  hour  course. 
L  ?!:in3  iofjazd,  to  nore  workshops. 

Very  ^\ort:lr:hil2  ^;orlcohopV    Thanko  "to  the  Instructors  for 
•    ^         '  ^  -         '    '  r'^^r-'-rnticnj  plaiuiinj,  nhd  participation,  I 

-  '     cj'jnir.od  a  lot  of  useful  i:aterial, 

Or^'^^'l^'.o.'l^ crrccllent,    .1  krieu  vHnt  ^ras  to  be  covered 

\.     '  'yy^h  ttr.^  period, 

*    ,  To        10  hov.ra  -for  t'jo  strcicht  dayc  was  tiring,  however, 

I  -cally  enjoyed  the  longer, periods  for  the  vork- 
rj\\6'y.     It  T/oa  difficult  to  concentrate  for  so  n?ny 


Did  t!ie  ^."^.tle  not  cor^-unicaLe  the  objectives?    Uere  the 
'i^ls  :  ilr::i?nderGt:Qod  in  uorkiii^:  objectives? 

r  or-^  clTif  icatiou  on  torninology  as>to  our  meaning 

)^  '*cl'nJ-cal  evaluation*'.         '  • 

I  pp or  :i elite  all  the  effort  put  forth  and  I  did  learn 

t>.?Lnk3  to  2oh  and  Jim. 


O  11(1 


Eva luat  ion 


of 

/  Professional   Development  Workshop 


Select   the  most  appropriate  answer. 

1.  Registration  and  general  management 

a.  .  Efficient 

b.  Adequate 

c.  Inefficient 

Suggestions.  .  :  

2.  Organization 

a.  Wei  1  planned 

b.  Adequately  planned  * 

c.  Poorly  planned  ^ 

Suggestions.   >•     .  ^  .  v  ^  

3.  Effectiveness      *  , 

a.  Objectives  of  the  workshop  accomplished 

b.  Objectives  of  the  workshop  partially  accomplished 

c.  Nothing  accomplished? 

Suggestions.  \  .   


Communications  among  participants 

a.  Excel  lent 

b.  Satisfactory 

c.  Poor 

Suggestions.   


5.     Facilities   (Parking,   food  service,  and  workarea) 

a-     Exce 1 l^nt 
b.     Sat  i  sfdctory 
c-  Poor 

Suggestions.  .  
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'■'^   Sunuiary  o',     rot  •     lotuil  . 
Develbpnent  In-Servicrf  Workshop 


INSTRUCTION: 

.      n  Health  Occupations  Educators  attended 
1  A^rmy  personnel  attended 

4  Private  Hospital  In-aervice  Instructor 

1  Private  Colleie  Nursing  Instructor 

2  IVT  -  Allied  Health  Instructors 

5  High  School  Health  Occupations  Instructors 
1  State  Staff 

Credit  Received  by  Participants 

9     Attending  receivadC.E.U.  in  Nursing 

3  Received  Indiana  State  University 

(3  sen.  hour*  credit) 
5     Received  Ball  State  University 
(4  quarter  hours  credit) 

},        Evaluation  Sultry  of  Participants 

a.  Registration  and  general  Wnagement 
(12  efficient) 

(  2  adaquate) 

b .  Organization  rated 

(12  well  planned)  ^ 
(  .2  adequate) 

c.  Effectiveness  v.  a\ 
(12  objectives  of  workshop  accomplished) 

(2  objeciives  of  workshop  partially  accomplished) 

d.  Communications  among  participants 
(14  excellent) 

e.  Facilities  (parking,  food  service,  and  work  area). 
(9  excellent) 

(5  satisfactory) 

f.  CoBBttntfl  of  participants 

Terrific  effectiveness 

■  Everyone  was  anxious  to  be  of  assistance  to  others 
Really  after  the  sweat  and  tears  it  was  quite  worthwhil 
Effectiveness  -  very,  very  good 

Problem  of  comnunication  of  ISU  requirements  a  written 

contract  wouW-'bave  helped 
Much  better  than  I  expected  - 
The  experience  was  most  beneficial  to  me 
Well  Planned 


Evaluat  ion 
■  of. 

Professional  Development  Workshop 


Select  the  most  appropriate  answer. 

1.  Registration  and  general  rnanr^gcrr^cnt  ^  _ 

a.  Efficient  '  . 

b.  Adequate 

c.  Inefficient 

Suggest  i  ons  .   

2.  Organization  .  — 

a.  Wei  1  planned 

b.  Adequately  planned 

c.  Poorly  planned 

,  Suggestions.    '  ■  ^  .  

3.  Effectiveness  >  "  '  — 

a.  Objectives  of  the  workshop  accompl  i  Shed  V     *  V>  *  v 

b.  Objectives  of  the  workshop  partially  a ccofffp listed;  ^1/^ 

c.  Nothing  accomplished?  '  V'?.) 

Suggestions*  '  ■■•  ]  - 


k.    Communications  among  participants 

a.  Excel  lent 

b.  Satisfactory 

c.  Poor 

Suggest  ion^.'  "  


5.     Facilities   (Parking,  food  service,  and  workarea) 

a.  Excellent 

b.  Sat  isfactory 

c.  Poor 

Suggestions*   \  ]  
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COPY 


November  15 ,  1974  ■ 


!k!ar   : 

In  liilv  Che  State  Boar.l  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  • 
funded  a  nroiect  entitled  "Project  HOPE:  A  Plan  for  the  Research, 
Dovelopn.-nt  and  Implenentatl on  of  a  Comprehensive  Health  Occupations 
Education  Prop, ram".     A  copy  of  this  project  U  enclosed.     As  you  can 
sec,   the  project  is  divided  into  three  components:  Professional 
Develoomont,  Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  Program,  and  Performance 
Based  Student  Training  Program.     Each  of  these  programs  is  chaired 
by  a  working  chairman  and  composed  of  interested-  experts  m  the  field 
of  health  occupations. 

The  director  for  Project  HOPE  is:  Beverly  Hankenhof f ,  New  Castle 
Area  Vocational  School,  801  Parkview  Drive,  New  Castle,  Indiana  47362. 
I  have  been  requested  to  serve  as  chairman  for  the  Competency  Based 
Teacher  Training  Committee. 

For  this  committee  to  be  successful,  a  well ' informed ,  professional 
group  is  needed  to. serve  on  the  committee.     As  you  are  recognized  for 
your  expertise  <.n  the  field  of  health  occupations  education,  we  are 
asking  you  to  serve  on  this  important  committee..    In  addition  to  the 
copy  of  the  project,  you  will  find  a  list  of  the  prospective  members  of 
the  Competencv  Based  Teacher  Training  Committee,  and  a  post  card  enclosed 
with  this  letter.     This  committee  will  meet  approximately  four  times 
this  year.  ,  ,  ^  ,  . 

Please  respond  with  an  'alsirtiiatiivq,  answer  on  the  post  card  and 
plan  to  attend  the  first  meeting  which  will  be  December  6,  at  1:30  p.m. 
at  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center,  Room  A  312,  Indianapolis.     Your  advise  is 
needed  to. help  determine  what  current  needs  should  be  given  priority  in 
developing  Indiana's  health  occupations  education. 

■  « 

Sincerely, 


James        Richmann  (ILT) 
Competency  Based  Teacher 
Training  Committee  Chairiftan 


JR/gc      .  . 
Enclosures  (3) 


Connetency  T.ased 
Teacher  Training  CotTPittee 

ADVISOnY  COT^HflTTEE 


1.  Pr.  David  Albash,  C!:aiman 
Department  of  Education 
Education  Buildinr; 
Purdue  University 

^^est  Lafayette,  Indiana  47907 

2.  Virf^inia  Blal^ely 

,^jiderson  Sch.  of  Practical  Nursinp 
Anderson  Conmiinity  Schools 
325       3Pth  Street 
Anderson,  Indiana  46014 

3.  Dr.  Tali  Conine,  Dept .  Chairrr^an 
Division  of  Allied  Health 
IlIPirE  at  IndianaT^olis 

1100  '^est  T'ichiran  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  4P202 

4.  r»arbara  Csicsko,  Instructor 

^allor^^  Tech. 

Indiana  Voc.-Tech.  College       -  . 
1315  E.  nashinr:ton  Ftreet 
Indianapolis,  Indiana"  46202 

5.  JoHft  1!.  Hvler 
Administrative  Officer 

CIP 

1330  :^ichip.an/:treet 
I^idianapolis  >  Indiana  46202 

6.  Stephen  Gabbard,  Superintendent 
Lar^renceburr,  Comunity  Schools 
Ac^-lnistration  Puildlnr 
Comer  Dori'ian  f  ^^a^'ne  venue 
Lawrenceburp ,  Indiana  47025 

7.  Jack  Muett  Tall,  ^'.D. 
Director,  Ilethodist  Education 
Medical  Center 

1604  11.  Canitol  Avenue 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 

8.  Dr.  Larry  Heath,  Actin-  Asst.  ^ean 
Schpol  of  Technology 

Indiana  State  University 
Terre  ^'aute,  Indiana  47809 

9 .  Dorothy  Tepp ,  -^Teacher  Coordinator 
Calumet  !!ich  School 

3900  Calhoun 

Gary^  Indlaiia  46409 


11. 


46219 


10.    James  IIixson>  Vocational  Director 
Central  iline  Vocational -Tech.  Sch,. 
P.  6.  Box  403 
Greenwood,  Indiana  46142 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Kelly,  Dept.  Head 
business  Education  Department 
Practical  Arts  Mdg.,  2031 
Ball  State  University 
I!uncie,  Indiana  47306 

12.  Delbert  E.  Lewis,  Vocational  Director 
Mid -Central  Area  Vocational  School 

R.  R.  9  4 

Elwood,  Indiana  46036 

13.  Mary  Ann  Lewis,  Education  Director 
Conrtmity  Hospital  of  Indianapolis 
1500       Pitter  Avenue 

'     *  Ittdian»QlJ.s*  Indiana 

14.  /" Dr.  PhfLits  fci'ixbowe 
/  Building  F 

South  Canpus  Court 

Purdue  University 

•Test  Lafayette,  Indiana  47909 

15.  Dr.  Raloh  ITason,  Departnent  'lead 
Div.  of  Business  &  Distributive  Ed. 
Poon  202 

Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana  47809 

16.  Louis  Veir;  Ed.  D, 
Professor  of  Nursinn 
r.chool  of  Cursing  lUPUI 

1100  TTest  Ilichiean  Street,  Pooth  433 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 

17,.  Dr.  Leona  Peterson,  Coordinator 
'  Purdue  Practical  !Turse  Program 
Ptirdue  University 
Calumet  Catripus 
2233-  171st  Street 
ITairanond,  Indiana  46323 

18.    llelbert  L.  Ross,  Ph.  D. 
Professor  of  Business  - 

Distributive  Education 
School  of  Business 
'Indiana  State  University 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana  47809 
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19  •    Erha  Simek 

Associate  Professor  Coordinator 
0.  T.  Assistance  Proprai^ 
Sail  ^nneK,  Poon  101 
1232  TTest  nichican  Street 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46202 

20.  Beverly  Tonkenhoff ,  Pirector 
:ieT7  Castle  Corrunity  Schools  ^' 
SOI  Parkview  Drive 
:iei7  Castle,  Indiana  473r-2 

21.  Ilary  Ilolj^-tein 
Div.  of  Vocational  Education 
120       Marl  et  Street.,  16th  Floor 
Indianapolis,  Indiana  46204 

22 1    ^-'T*  'Hary  Janet  Penrod 

Coordinator  of  Professional 
Development 

Indiana  Division  of.  Voc.  Educaticq-      .  *     ,  ^ 
Dept.  of  Public  Instruction  /    '    .  ,  ^ 

Blue  Cross  -  Blue  3Meld  Bldr^.  '        *        *  V.  ^, 

.120  ^J,  Market  Street 
IGth  Floor 

Indianapolis,  Inr-iana  4C204 

23.  Shirley  Snalley 

:ie^T  Castle  Cbrir.unity  Schools 

801  Parkviev  Drive 

lleT-T  Castle,  Indiana  47362 

24.  'Jilliar  Hest 
Vocational-Technical  Education 
Carmel  Jtp^h  School- 

520  East  ?'ain  Street 
Camel,  Indianc  46032 


Project  HOPE 
Competency-Based  Teacher  Training  Committee 
December  6,  1974    .  - 

Summary  of  Meeting, 

rre.  .ia:    David  Albagh,  Virginia  Blakely,  Tali  Conine,  Barbara  Csicsko, 
Larry  Heath,  Richard  Kelly,  Mary  Ann  Lewis,  Phyllis  Lowe. 
Herb  Ross,  Louise  Meir,  Beverly  Hankenhoff ,  Mary  Holsteln, 
James  Richmann  -       *  > 

Chairman^  Richmann  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  1:40  p.m.  in 
Room  312  of  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center. 

A  brief  overview  and  orientation  to  Project  HOPE  was  given  including 
the  three  committees  and  committee  chairmen  responsible  for  the  components 
of  Project  HOPE-    Some  members  of  the  committee  felt  that  they  did  not  have 
enough  background  information  on  the  project  and  that  additional  information 

ai.d  Htaterials  should  be  provided  to  them. 

Chairman  RicM^im  explained  the  value  of  the  competency  based  teacher 
training:  committee  and  defined  the  terms  and  tasks  of  the  committee  as  he 
saw  thera>    Competency  Based  -  Objectives  -  Tasks  which  are  observable  and 
moasiirable  and  have  to  do  with  actual  jobs.    This  is  a  behavior  is  tic 

approach: to  job  training. 

This  committee  is  composed  of  health  education  specialists,  vocational 
r  iiic  alien  specialists,  users  and  educational  and  suggestions  as  to  proper 
yror^dure,  time  lines,  and  appropriate  information  and  the  final  report. 

Chairman  Richmann  presented  a  possible  time  table  and  also  a  suggested 
procedure  for  the  competency  based  tether  training  report.     He  suggested 
that  the  lists  of  competencies  already  developed  by  several  other  states 
;,iitid,  groups  should  1)e  previewed  and  that  he  would  develop  a  draft  list  of 
comp:eteacies  based  on  the  research  literature.    His  time  table  and 
suggt^*^ti6ns  were  as  follows: 

V 

'     Jan.  10  Draft  list  of  competencies  based  on 

research  literature 

r4^h,   7  Model  to  evaluate  inclusicn  and 

exclusion  of  competencies 

:  .  4         ^#  Validating  draft  list  of  con  pv*tcnc  :.e§:. 

Criteria  to  use  in  establishing  priori  tit.s 

Apr.  25  -  JO  Actual  priorities  and  recommendations  . 


i- .  ,    {  '[  J  .:lier  Training  Committee 
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. \.  .  '  Ilu*  tyuiJulttee  felt  they  did  not  have  sufficient  information 

o    tti-  t:  iv    t  itJie  or  recommendations,     lliey  asked  for  th«Hnformajtion, 
V  K-  I'r  M'.'.sriu  Kil  Developmaht  Coimnittee  and  from  the  PerforOTRce  Based 
.at  VralniiiK,  Coflimittfie.     They  also  askfid  for  a  bibliography  and 
U'rnintal  i affirmation  to  be  mailed  to,  the.q  prior  to  the  next  meeting., 
e  wa^5  a  concern  that  this  committee  and  the  oth^^r  two  might  not  be 

toward  the  t5ame  goal  and  that  the  project  was  horizontal  and  there 
no  indication  of  any  vertical  work  or  planning. 

Suico  the  committee  requested  additional  information,  the  Professional 
U'[  :H:at  Coii::r.Lt tee  and'  the  Performance  Based  Training  Committee  chairmen 

.it tend  the  next  meeting*     Also,  additional  information  will  be 
xideJ  lo  the  committee  members  prior  to  the  next  meeting  which  is 
.  .I:  d  fur  JCLi.  10,  1975  at  l:30"p.m,  at  J*  Everett  Light  Career  Center- 
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-  I'roject 

Coi'^etency  Based  Teacher  Traiiiin-  Advisory  Coimittee 
January  24,  1975 
1  30  p.i.u 
J.  '".verett  Li^ht  Career  Center 


I.      Crll  to  order  - 
2',  Introductions 

3.      SuHirary'of  Project  -OPE  activities  to  date-  ^ 

a.  Professional  ^eveloprent  Corrdttee 

b.  Perfomance  Based  Student  Training  Committee 


4.  Tiire  line  for  C5TT  actfivities  . . 

5.  Pcviev:  c  f  draft"  list  of  competencies 

6.  Additional  information  and  sujT,gestions 

7.  llext  neetinr^ 

a.  Objective 

b.  ^ate 

c.  Time 

d.  Place 


COTIPETEJTCY-BASED  TEACHER    TRAIMDIG  CO^IfllTTEE 
January  24,  1?75 
MINUTES 

Present;    Virginia  Blakely,  Barbara  Cslcsko,  Stephen  Gabbard,  Or.  Larry  Heath, 

  James  ITlxson,  Dr.  Phyllis  Lowe,  Dr.  Lois  tteier,  fj'  "^l^er^^"  ff^^' 

Erna  Slaek,  Ilary  Holsteln,  Shirley  Smalley,  Dr.  Ullllam  West,  ILT  James 

Rlchmann. 

Absent;      T>r.  David  Albagh,  Dr.  Tall  Conine,  John  1!.  Evler,  Jack  Hu^^  Hall, 

  Dorothy  Hepp,  Dr.  Richard  Kelly,  Delbert  Lewis,  Tiary  Ann  Leirls,  Dr. 

P^lph  flason.  Dr.  Leona  Peterson,  Beverly  Hankenhoff,  Dr.  Mary  Janet  Penrod 

Chairman  James  Rlchmann  called  the  meetlns  to  order  at  1:30  p.m.  at  J.  Everett 
LlRht  Career  Center.    Follor^lns  Introductions,  the  chairmen  of  the  two  other 
committees  of  Project  TOPE  <;ave  progress  reports:    Dr.  Ullllam  TIest  of  Performance 
Based  Student  Training  Committee  and  Shirley  Smalley  of  Professional  Development 
Committee. 

ILT  Rlchmann  reminded  the  committee  of  the  objectives  of  the  meeting.  Dr. 
Meier  raised  the  question  on  x*hat  basis  was  the  Competency-Based  Teacher  Training  ■ 
Advisory  Committee  selected.    Dr.  Lowe  asked  a  question  concerning  x^hat  duties 
each  advisory  committee  member  should  perform. 

Shirley  Smalley  responded  by  explaining  th«  overall  purpose  of^the  project, 
how  all  three  committees 'x^ould  work  toijard  a  common  goal,  and  how  the  expertise  ot 
each  advisory  committee  member  would  add  to  the  progress  of  the  project  as  well  as 
provide  guidelines  for  relevancy,  efficiency,  and  economy.    The  committee  requested 
a  list  of  all  advisory  committee  members  be  nailed  to  them  orlor  to  the  next 
committee  meeting. 

Mary  Holsteln  explained  to  the  gjroun  that  15  million  dollar^  /^^"^^^l 
vocationally  funded  programs  last  year.    A  list  of  vocationally 
in  Indiana  was  distributed  to  the  committee.    The  problems  of  .^"^ J"^"^^ 

health  occupations  educators  were  discussed  in  relationship  to  the  objectives  ot 
the  C.B.T.T.  committee. 
.      The  time  table  was  discussed  and  aonroved  by  voice  vote  of  the  committee. 

A  draft  list  of  teaching  competencies  (tasks)t;as- prepared  from  research  data 
by  ILT  Rlchmann.    The  group  analyzed  the  draft  list.    Dr,  Lovre  suggested  the  task 
list  be  made  more  useable  or  presented  on  a  broader  basis      ^^'-^^Vt  co^l^tS. 
based  model  for  Home  Economics  was  suggested  as  a  model  for  the  C.B.T.T.  committee. 

ILT  Rlchmann  will  establish  the  model  and  reclassify  the  task  list  to  fit 
the  model.    A  revised  task  list  will  be  mailed  io  each  committee  member  to  be 
edited  for  comnunlcatlon  ability  and  clarification.    The  corrections  are  to  be 
returned  to  ILT  Rlchmann  by  Feb.  19.^    The  next  fcoramlttee  meeting  will  be  to 
evaluate  the  edited  form  and  anprove  this  compe^tency-based  task  list. 
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I'lnutes  Continued 


Paf»e  Two 


FolloTTing  the  approval  of  the  task  list  a  questionnaire  will  be  P'JPf 
based-on  this  approved  list  to  be  sent  to  all  health  occupations  educators  and 
administrators  in  order  to  validate  the  comnetencies. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  Feb.  28,  1975  at  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center 
at  1:30  p.ra.  ,  . 


Respectfully  subraitted. 


Shirley  Sinallev 
Recorder 


SS/gc 


^     '  Project  HOPE  | 

Competency  Based    Teacher  Trainin«:;  Conmittee 

SUGGESTED  THE  t^LE 

Objective  ^    Prepare  a  list  of  perfomance  competencies  relevant  to  health 
occupations  vocational  instructors, 


Project  Ililestonen: 

.^sseuble  draft  list  of  conpeteticies 

Prepare  a  model  to  Le  used  as  a^jFr^e^^^ 
for  the  corapetenc}^  list 

Valiclate  the  draft  list  of  cometencies 

Specify  criteria  to  he  used  in  selection 
of  critical  competencies 

,  -  \>  ^  ' 

Determine  nrioritias  anong  the  coii^.petencies 

f^ulnit  results  -o  appropriate  authority 

Product  of  thisyearJ^_^J^rt_ 


Jan,  24,  1975 

Feb.  7,  1975 
Apr.    4i  1975 

ApV.  ,4,  19 75 
Arr.  25,  1975 
Jun.  30,  1975 


A  list  of  perfomance  competencies  for  health  occupations 
vocational  instructors  separated  into  priority  categories. 


ERIC 


Prdject  HOPE 

Competency-Based ^Teacher  Training  Advisory  Committee 
J.  Everett  Lighf  Career  Center 
February  28i  1075 
1:30  p.m. 

'  AGEIIDA 

1.  Call  to  order 

2.  TUnutea  of  January  24  meeting 

3.  Summary  of  Committee  activities  to  date 

4.  Review  of  competency  list 

5.  Review  of  competency  selection  criteria 

6.  Review  of  upcoming  field  survey 

7.  Next  meeting 

a.  Objective  ■  ,4  ' 

b.  Date 

^ 

c.  Time 

d.  Place 


ERIC 


Project  HOPE 
Cotnpetency-Ba.sed  Teacher  Training  Committee 

February  28,  1975  .  ' 

MINUTES 

Present ;     Virginia  Blakely,,  Beverly  Hankenhoff ^  James  Hixson,  Mary  Holstein, 
Richard  Kelley,  Mary  Ann  Lewis,  James  Richmann,  Ema  Simek. 

Absent:      David  Albagh,  Tali  Conine,  Barbara  Csicsko,  John  rf.  Evler,  Stephen 
Gabb^ard,  Jack  Huett  Jiall,  Larry  Heath,  Dorothy  Hepp,  Delbert^Lewis, 
Phyllis  Lowe,  Ralph  Mason,  Lois  Meier,  Mary  Jenet  Penrod,  Leona 
Peterson,  Helbert  L,  Ross, 

Guest :        Mary  Jane  IClier 

Chairman  James  Richmann  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the 
J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center.     Following  introductions  the  minut-es  of  the 
January  24  meeting  were  approved.     (Simek/Blakely)  - 

A  summary "^of  conmiittee  activities  to  date  was  given.     It  was  reported 
that  the  Draft  List  //I  was  available  from  resourc*es  and  Draft  List  //2  had 
been  mailed  to  participants  for  review.  /  \ 

A  review  of  the  competency  list  was  made.     Several  replies  from  the 
members,  with  their  corrections,  have  been  received.     It  was  decided  that  a 
Competency  is  a  broadly  structured  statement  covering  job  activities.  More 
specific  statements,     called  tasks,  are  .o^ec^ed  for  evaluation.  .  Task  categories 
will  consider  entry  or  beginning  level  flyst.         '  - 

Task  Criteria: 

1.  Action  verb  and  objeot  .  ' 

2.  Definite  CUE ^ (to  begin) 

3*     Done  "for  its  own  sake"  in  the  eyes  of  the  job  holder 

A.     Done  in    "relatively"  short  period  of  time  (2  min.  -  2  wks.) 

Mary  Ann  Lewis  reported  on  the  competency^ selection  criteria.     She  stated 
the  major  concern  she  could  see  in  the  Competency  C  and  Management  Competency 
is  that  they  were  not  part  of  what  the  instructor  was  suppose  to  do.  Also 
consideration  should  be  given  on  breakout  for  3  settings  -  classroom,  laboratory, 
and  clinical. 

It  was  suggested  that  the  upcoming  field  survey  be  mailed.     This  was 
approved  by  Hixson/ Blakely .  •  ^' 

The  next  meeting  will  be  June  13  at  1:30  p.^m.  at  the  J. 'Everett  Light*  V 
Career  Center i  '    .  , 

Respectfully  submitted, > 

Beverly -^ankenhoff  /^^ 
BH/gc  ^.  '  • ,  ^ 
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Project  HOPE 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  Committee 
J.  Eyerett  Light  Career  Center 
June  16,  1975 
1:30  p.m. 

AGENDA 


1.  Call  to  order 

2.  Minutes  of  February  28  meeting 

3.  Summary  of  Committee  activities  to  date 
A.  -  Review  of  data  questionnaires 

5,     Review  of  Final  Report 

6;  Selection  of  Committee  members  for  75-76 
7.     Next  meeting 

a.  Objective  ^ 

b.  Date,  Time  and  Place 


1$  \  r: 


Project  HOPE 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  Committee 

June  16,  1975 

Minutes 


Present:         Virginia  Blakely.,  Beverly  Hankenhoff,  Mary  Ho  1st ein, 
^    Ralph  Mason,  James  Richmann.    "         ,  ' 

Absent:  David  Albagh,  Tali  Conine,  Barbara  Csicsko,  John  H.  Evler, 

, Stephen  Gabbard,  Jack  Huett  Hall,  Larry. Heath,  Dorothy  Hepp, 
James  Hixson,  Richard  Kelley,  Delbert  Lewis,  Mary  Ann  Lewis, 
Phyllis  Lowe,  Lois  Meier,  Mary  Jenet  Penrod,  Leona  Peterson, 
Helbert  L.  Ross,  Ema  Simek. 

The'meeting  was. called  to  order  by  Chairman  Richmann  at 
1:35  p.m.    The  minutes  of  the  February  28  meeting  were  approved. 

A  summary  of  the  activities'  to  date  was  made  by  Chairman 
Richmann.    He  indicated  that  the  questionnaires  were  too  long  and  that 
the  response  was  extremely  slow.    The  committee  recommended  .a  iollow-up 
letter  to  respondees  as  there  was  a  problem  with  mail  and  many  people 
dia  not  receive  theit  questionnaires  beforeHl^e  return  date.    It  was 
agreed  that  there  would  be  a"^  foilow-up  letter  sent  next  week. 

^  ^  •  >• 

Recommendations  were  made  for  comraitteTe  menibership  for 
the  second  year  of  the  committee  and  Robert  Kane-  from  Purdue  was 
recommended.  * 

The  next  meeting  will  be  called  by  ^!he  Chairman  during  * 
the  early  fall  as  soon  as  additional  work  and  information  is  available. 


Respectfully  submitted, 
■  Bpverl/Hankenhoff  (Mrs. 
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APPENDIX  B,  3 


FIRST  I^DEi  OF  TASKS 


MO 


Project  HOPE 
Competency-Based  Teacher  Training  Comnlttee 

Draft  List  of  Teacher  Competencies 

PLANNDIG  CO^tPONE^^T 

Competency  A:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  "Jll  ^esl^n  _ 

instructional^ plans  appronriate  to  the  needs  of  specific  learners 
in  educative  settings. 

TASKS! 

1.1  Analyze  a  job  without  use  of  a  survey,  for  determination  of  job  tasks, 
conditions,  and  standards. 

1.2  Sequence  performance  j»oals  (terminal  objectives)  for  a  course. 

1.3  Identify  the  unit  topics  for  a  course. 
l.A       Determine  objectives  for  a  unit. 

1.5  Identify  lesson  topics  for  a  unit. 

1.6  Identify  the  specific  objectives  for  a  lesson. 

1.7  Determine  group  and  individual  learning  exoeriences  for  a  lesson  based  on 
individual  differences  of  students. 

1.8  Select  methods  of  evaluating  students'  performance  throughout  a  unit. 

1.9  Structure  student  participation  in  the  planning  of  a  unit.  . 

1.10  Select  teadhing  techniques  for  a  lesson. 

1.11  Select  methods  of  evaluating  students'  attainment  of  lesson  objectives  at 
the  end  of  a  unit. 

1.12  Select  tools  and  equipment  for  a  lesson  demonstration. 

1.13  Select  prefabricated  or  commercial  training  aids  (charts,  transparencies, 
models)  for  a  lesson. 

I.IA      Select  prefabricated  or  commercial  motion  nicture  for  a  lesson. 

1.15  Select  prefabricated  or  commercial  video  tape  for  a  lesson. 

1.16  Select  prefabricated  or  commercial  35mm  color  slide  presentations  for  a 
lesson. 

1.1?'     Select  prefabricated  or  commereial  audio  tapes  for  a  lesson. 

1  IB     Prepare  a  lesson  Plan.     (Integrate  objectives,  learning  experiences, 
evaluation,  teaching,  terhnlquea,  and  learning  resources.; 


J4i 


Competency  B: 


The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will  collect, 
develop,  and  refine  Instructional  materials  needed  for  student 
achievement  of  specific  learning  objectives. 


TASKS;  ; 

  -  V 

1.19  Develop  a  cou^rse' syllabus,  course  description,  or  course  catalogue. 

1.20  Prepare  information  sheets  (handouts)  for  student  use. 

1.21  Prepare  operating  or  task  sheets  for  student  use. 

1.22  Prepare  job  sheets  for  student  use. 

^  • 

1.23  Prepare  assignment  sheets  for  student  use. 

i' 

1.2A     Obtain  textbooks,  references,  and  other  printed  instructional  material. 

1.25  Develop  original  instructional  materials  such  as  individualized  learning 
packages,  learning  modules,  or  lesson  kits. 

1.26  Prepare  a  chalkboard  sketch  for  a  lesson. 

1.27  Prepare  an  Instructional  chart  for  a  lesson. 

1.28  Prepare  an  instructional  overhead  transparency  for  a  lesson. 

1.29  Prepare  an  instructional  model  for  a'Hesson. 

1.30  Prepare  an  instruct,lonal  motion  picture  for  a  lesson. 

1.31  Prepare  an  instnuctional  video  tape  for  a  lesson^ 

1.32  Prepare  an  instructional  35mm  color  slide  for  a  lesson. 

1.33  Prepare  an  instructional  audio  tape  for  a  lesson. 
1.3A     I-Iaintain  an  instructional  display  case. 

1.35  Prepare  programmed  instruction. 

1.36  Prepare  a  simulation  or  learning  game. 

1.37  Prepare  a  computer  assisted  instruction  program.. 

1.'38     Use  a  dry    mount  press  to  preserve  instructional  charts,  drawings,  or 
photographs.  ^  ' 

1.39     Prepare  an  instructional  photograph  or  photo  essay. 


(2) 


Competency  C: 


The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will  use  systmatlc 
collection  of  occupational  data  to  determine  training  needs. 


TASKS; 

1.4a 

1.41 

1.42 
1.43 
1.44 
1.45 

1.46 
1.47 
1.48 

1.49 
1.50 
1.51 
1.52 
1.53 

.  1.54 
1.55 
1.55 
1.57 


Organize  a  steering  committee  to  assist  in  preplanning  an  occupational 
survey. 

Identify  the  geographical  area  in  x^hich  an  occupational  survey  vill  be 
conducted. 

Obtain  administrative  support  for  conducting  an  occupational  survey. 
Direct  students  in  the  collection  of  data  for  an  occupational  survey. 
Plan  the  activities  of  the  survey  staff  in  conducting  an  occupational  survey. 
Orient  the  survey  staff  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  collecting 
occupational  data. 

Collect  student  occupational  interest  data. 

Collect  occupational  data  from  employers  and  job  supervisors. 

Suggest  vocational  education  program  based  on  analysis  of  occupational 

survey. 

Disseminate  the  findinss  of  the  occupational  survey. 
Identify  the  competencies  needed  for  ehtry  into  an  occupati«>n. 
Develbp  vocational  courses  by" clusterihp.  and  sequencing  related  tasks. 
Collect  occupational  data  from  job  incumbents. 

Analyze  collected  occupational  data  to  determine  priorities  among  training 
needs .  ^      '  j 

Prepare  a  questionnaire  for  collection  of  occupational  data  by.mail. 
Specify  criteria  for  selection  of  priorities  among  training  needs. 
Collect  data  on  projected  student  enrollment. 

Prepare  a  comprehensive  list  of  job  tasks  for  use  in  data  collection. 
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%  ■ 

Competency  1>:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will  use  recommendations 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  maintain  the  relevancy  of  vocational  education 
programs. 

TASKSt 

1.58  Identify  the  role  and  function  of  the  advisory  committee. 

1.59  Fstablish  the  criteria  for  selection  of  advisory  committee  members. 

1.60  Obtain  the  necessary  authorization  for  orpanlzlng  an  advisory  committee. 

1.61  Orient  advisory  committee  meffibers  to  their  role  and  function. 

1.62  Plan  the  annual  agenda  to  be  considered  by  the  advisory  committee. 
t.63      Invite  resource  persons  who  can  provide  consultative  service  to  attend 

advisory  committee  meetings. 

1.64  Serve  as  the  liaison  for  the  advisory  committee  and  the  school 
administration. 

1.65  Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  regard  to  vocational  education  nurposes 
and  objectives. 

1.66  Consult  advisory  committee  in  developing  a  long-range  plan  for  vocational 
education  programs. 

1.67  Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  regard  to  evaluating  the  results  of  an 
occupational  survey. 

1.63  Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  attainment  of 
stated  purposes  and  objectives  by  current  vocational  education  urograms. 

1.69      Consult  the  advisory  committee  to  obtain  suggestions  or  ideas  for 
improvement  of  vocational  education  programs. 


(A) 
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Competency  E:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  formulate 
flexible  lonp-range  plans  for  orograms  and  facilities. 


TASKS: 

1.70  Analyze  long-range  course  needs  for  the  vocational  educational  progtan. 

1.71  Specify  long-range  facility,  equipment,  and  supply  needs  for  the  vocational 
education  or ogram.  / 

1.79      Prepare  a  long-range  budget  which  identifies  the  financial  needs  of  the 
vocational  education- program.  ,         .  / 

1.73  Idertify  lonfr  range  needs  for  employing  faculty  for  the  vocational  program. 

1.74  Assx'st  in  preparing  the  long-range  program  plan  for  vocatl/hal  education 
in  the  school.  / 


ERIC 


Competency  F; 


The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  evaluatej plans 
and  objectives  for  prof3;rams  iii  vocational  education.  | 


TASKS: 


program 


1.75  Maintain  continual  follow-up  information  on  placement,  employment,  and 

training  status  of  each  graduate  of  the  vocational  program. 

1.76  Obtain  follow-up  data  from  employers  of  vocational  program  graduates, 
i;77      Determine  the  reasons  students  drop  out  of  a  vocationaj.  program. 

1.78  Review  supervisory  evaluation  reports  for  ^tasessing  the  vocational 

1.79  Access  the  relevancy  of  tho  academic  course  offerings  in  relation  tjo  the 
vocational  program.  j 

1. 80  Access  the  adequacy  of  the  vocational  education  facilities  and  equipment 
relative  to  technological  changes.  "  ' 

1. 81  Disseminate  a  summary  of  the  vocational  education  evaluation  to  adminis- 
trators, advisory  committee  members,  and  the  board  of  education. 
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EXECUTION  OF  INSTRUCTION  COIgO?iEMT 


/ 


CoTnpetency  G,    The  health  occupations  vocational  instructor  will  present 
information  using  communication  skills  which  facilitate 
learning. 

f 

TASKS- 

2.1  Conduct  field  trips. 

2.2  Direct  students  in  gathering  information  from  sources  in  the  community- 
2.3'     Present  information  using  a  simulation  or  learning  game, 

2.4  Present  information  using  group  supervised  study,  ..^..-^ 

2.5  Lead  communication  techniques  such  as  buzz  groups,  skits,  debates, 

2.6  Present  information  using  the  case  problem  method. 

2.7  Present  information  using  conference  technique. 

2.3  Direct  student  study  of  textbooks,  bulletins,  and  pamphlets, 

2.9  Direct  student  study  of  information  and  assignment  sheets. 

2.10  Introduceva  lesson  or  unit. 

2.11  Summarize  a  lesson  or  unit. 

2.12  Employ  oral  questioning  techniques. 

2.13  Aclcnowledo:e  ^udent  verbal  and  non-verbal  cues  or  reactions., 

2.14  Provide  enrichment  instruction  to  challenge  the  abilities  of  the  students. 

2.15  Structure  instruction  so  that  students  can  progress  at  their  ovm  rate. 

2.16  Establish  frames  of  reference  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  a 
situation  from  several  points  of  view. 

2.17  Apply  non-verbal  techniques  such  as  gestures,  facial  expression,  and 
silence # 

2.10      Demonstrate  a  manipulative  skill. 

2.19  Present  a  concept  or  principle  through  a  demonst?ration. 

2.20  Give  a  lecture. 

2.21  Give  an  illustrated  talk. 

2.22  Use  analogies  to  present  information. 

2.23  Present  information  by  the  use  of  individualized  instruction. 

2.24  Give  an  assignment. 

2.25  Present  information  through  team  teaching. 

2.26  Present  information  with  assistance  of  a  resource  person. 

2.27  Present  information  with  exhibits. 

2.23      Illustrate  with  models;  and  real  objects. 
2.29      Present  information  with  chalkboard. 


(7) 
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I 


•2.30  Direct  teaching-machine  programmed  instruction. 

2.31  Present  information  by  computer  assisted  instruction.  ^ 

2.32  Direct  written  programmed  instruction, 

2.33  Illustrate  with  overhead  projector  transparencies. 
2t34*  Illustrate  with  motion  pictures. 
2^^5  Illustrate  with  video  tape. 

2.36  Illustrate  with  35mm  color  slides.  -  , 

2.37  Illustrate  with  phbtographs  or  photo  essays. 

2.38  Present  information  using  audio  tape.  ^ 


/-  -If 
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Competency  H:    The  healtK  occupations  vocational  instructor  will  direct 

student  practice  of  vocTational  tasks  and  skills  in  controlled 

environments.  .  ' 

*  ***.-.*  *■ . 

TASKS;  _  '  ^  <^    "'  . 

2.39    ■  Direct  students  in  practice  of  manipul&tiv^  skills. 
2*40     , Direct  student  activity  on  job  related  projects.  , 
2,41 
2.42 


Direct  students  in  laboratory  work.. 

Direct  students  in  use  of  a,  paper^afid-peflcil  practical  exercise. 


^.^^      ^^^^^^   ^  ^ 

2.43  Direct  student  pr'act  ice  ^through  the  use  of  an  "in- basket"  exeycise. 

2.44  D*i^ct  student  practice  through  the  use  of  student  "coach  and  pupil" 
pairs.  ^  ^  .  ^ 

2.45  Provide  oppQ.rtunity  for  practice  of  skills  or  tasks  assoclntcd  with  ^ 
enrichment  instruction.  .  * 

2.46  Provide'^  Temedlal  practice  sessions.  •  ^ 

2.47  Provide  a  review  or  recitation  of  assignments^ 


ERIC 
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Xonrpetency  I:  The  health  occupations  vocational  ^^^^^^ 
student  performance  and  provide  appropriate  feedback  to  corrept 
deficiencies  and  encourage  further  performance. 

TASKS. 

2.48  Administer  subject  matter  diagnostic  tests. 

2.49  Describe  the  occupational  standards  6f  performance  for  each  task  In  an 
occupation*.. 

2.50  Reward  acceptable  student  perform^ce. 

2.51  Consider  c<imulatlve  data  on  students'  ablUtjf  and  achievement  In 
evaluatl;ng  perfotmance. 

2  52     Formulate  a  system  of  grading  consistent  with  school  policy. 

2*53     Appraise  students'  performance  In  relation  to  Instructional  stW«r<la. 

2  54     Evaluate  Individualized  related  assignments  under  directed  study. 

2.55  Evaluate  student-learner's  work  qualities,  personal . traits .  and  progress 
on  the  job. 

2.56  Devise  self-evaluation  techniques  for  use  by  students. 
2  57     Arrange  for  students  to  evaluate  their  own  progress. 

2*58  Engage  In  cooperative  evaluation  of  student's  achievement  with  student. 
2'.59     Determine  grade  for  performance  for  on-the-job  and  related  Inatructlon. 

2.60  lnterp;ret  students'  evaluation  of  his/her  performance.  .  ^ 

2.61  Formj/late  Items  for  objective  tests. 

2.62  Formulate  questions  for  essay  tests. 

2.63  Devise  laboratory  performance  "rating  sheets. 
.2.64      Administer  subiect  matter  standardized  tests. 

2.65  "    Administer  teacher-made  tests. 

2.66  Analyze  tests  for  reliability. 

2  67      Isolate  and  eliminate  student  deficiencies  in  attainment  of  a  training 
objective  during  classroom  instruction. 

2.68  use  a  polaroid  camera  to  provide  instant  visual  feedback  on  student 
performance.  \ 

2.69  US.  .video  tap.  record.r  to  provide  ln.t,nt  vl.«al  feedback  o„  student 
performance.* 
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Competency  J:    The  health  occupations  vocational  instructor  will  coordinate 
student  practice  of  job  tasks  and  sktllp  in  on-the-job, 
cooperative  educational  settings. 

'  \  . 

TASKS;        .  ~- 

2.70  Establish  crlt-aila^for^le^tion  of  student- learners  for  on-the-job 
education.  '~    

2.71  Identify  a  prospective  student-learner  on  basis^F  selecUon  criteria 
^and__personalljl?  t  a . 

2.72  Itatch  a  student-learner ' s  unique  characteristics  with  an  appropriate 
on-the-job  training  station. 

2.73  Approve  on-the-job  training  hours  and  wages  for  student-learners. 

2. 74  Select  student-learner  training  stations. 

2.75  Arrange  with  a  union  to  make  contract  provision  for  student-learners. 

2.76  Establish  criteria  to  evaluate  and  approve  training  stations.  ' 

2.77  Access  training  capability  of  the  prospective  training  station.  ^ 

2.78  Access  educational  adequacy  of  a  prospective  training  station's  facllitl« 
and  equipment. 

2.79  Access  safety  provisions  of 'facilities  and  equipment  of  the  prospective 
training  stations.  , 

2.80  Develop  systematic  training  agreement  with  employers. 
2.31     Assist  employers  in  obtaining  student-learner  permits. 

2.82  Assist  employer  in  determining  federal  and  state  wage  and  hour 
-classification  for  student-learner. 

2.83  Assist  cooperating  employer  in  acquiring  permit  to  pay  a  training  wage. 

2.84  Assist  cooperating  employer  in  verifying  the  legality  of  employing  a 
student- learn^y  in  a  hazardous  occup^ation. 

2.85  Supervise  student-learner's  on-the-job  experience. 

2.86  Prepare  student- learner  for  interview  with  cooperating  employer  and 
training  station  personnel. 

2.87  Assist  the  cooperatiu:'  employer's  persom^el  in  accepting,  the  training 
status  and  role  of  ptudent-learner . 

2.88  Develop  a  procedure  to  insure  students  safety  and  protection  in  the 
training  station. 

2.89  Develop  a  training  plan  for  student-learner  with  employer. 

2.90  Assist  student-learner  in  on-the-job  tralnit»g  orientation. 

2.91  Maintain  a  record  of  individual  work  hours,  wages,  and  work  progression 
of  on-the-job  training. 

2.92  Sponsor  employer/student-learner  banquet  for  the  vocational  program. 

2.93  Check  student-learner  progress  with  the  employer  and  other  training 
station  personnel. 

(11) 


2.94  Obtain  sugjestlons  from  the  employer  to  guide  the  selection  pf  related 
class  Instruction  lessons. 

2.95  Assist, the  emplpyer  In  working  with  student- learners. 

2.98     Obtain  from  advisory  committee  Information  on  ways  to  Improve  related 
Instruction  and  on-the-job  training. 


(12) 
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EVALUATION  C0T1P0NENT 


Competency  K:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  evaluate  the 

effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  the  vocational  program  to  attain 
its  specified  objectives'. 


TASKS: 


3.1  Review -student  progress  and/or  achievement  records  to  access  effectiveness 
of  instruction. 

3.2  Evaluate  quality  of  on-the-jQ-b  training  received  by  student- learners. 

3.3  Formulate,  cooperatively  with  students,  procedures  which  provide  for  their 
participation  In  the  evaluation  of  instruction. 

3.4  Obtain  information  fi/om  fellov/  teachers  and /supervisory  personnel  regarding 
the  quality  of  his/her  instruction. 

3.5  Evaluate  instruction  through  self-rating  devices  and  instructional  media 
such  as  video  or  audio  recq/rding. 

3.6  Tabulate  student  performance  records. 

3.7  Evaluate  student  progress  and/or- achievement  records  to  access  the 
efficiency  (overtraining,  undert raining,  etc.)  of  instruction. 

3.3    ,  Obtain  information  from  employers,  or  lob  supervisors  regarding  the  quality 
of  vocational  instruction. 
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Cotnpetency  L:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will  evaluate  the 
quality  of  Instructional  evaluation  In  vocational  programs. 


TASKS:  X 

3.9  Access  the  valldlt^^^<^?  Instructional  tests 

3.10  Access  th^  re^^i^tolllty  of  instructional  tests/ 

3.11  Access  tjie'cultural    bias  of  tests  used  for  program  placement. 
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IIMUGEMEUT  COMPONENT 


Competency         The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  t^lL  efficiently 
manage  the  administration  of  vocational  programs. 


TASKS: 


4.1-      Compile  a  list  of  supplies  needed  for  the  academic  year. 
A. 2        Identify  new  tools  and  equipment  needed  In  a  vocational  course  for  the 
academic  year. 

4.3  Recottmend  reference  books  and  periodicals  related  to  vocational  education 
that  should  be  added  to  the  library. 

4.4  Prepare  a  capital  outlay  budget  proposal  for  new  equipment  needed  In  a 
vocational  course. 

4.5  Plan  an  operating  budget  proposal  for  consumable  supplies,  services,  and 
materials  needed  lh\^  vocational  course. 

4.6  Prepare  a  budget  for  ^tlnated  travel  expenses  Incurred  In  vocational 
activities. 

4  7       Arrange  for  additional  vocational  facilities  to  accommodate  expanded 
enrollments  and  technological  advancements  In  a  course. 
.  4.8       Prepare  purchase  request  for  approved  vocational  equipment  and  supplies. 

4.9  Design  a  procedure  for  acquiring  the  consumable  supplies  and  materials 
needed  In  a  vocational  course^ 

4.10  Devise  a  system  for  determlnlngyd  collecting  student  fees  for  consumable 

suT5r)lles.  \ 
,  4.1]      Structured  filing  system  for  recWds  and  reoort  forms  used  in  a  vocational 

course . 

4.12      Supply  administrators. t7lth  data  for  vo^tlonal  reports  required  by  the 

st^te  department  of  education.  \ 
4.-13     Devise  a  system  for  maintaining  occupational  information  and  opportunity 

data  for  use  by  vocational  students. 

4.14  Assemble  student  file  documenting  personal  habits,  attitudes,  and  grades. 

4.15  Devise  a  filing  system  for  instructional  materials. 

4.16  Provide  aporpved  safety  apparel  and  devices  for  vocational  students 
assigned  to  hazardous  equipment. 

4.17^    Establish  a  procedure  for  attending  first  aid  needs  of  vocational  students. 

4.18  Maintain  a  record  of  safety  instruction  presented  in  compliance  vrith  safety^ 
la\;s  and  regulations. 

4.19  Maintain  an  inventory  of  vocational    tools,  supplies,  and  equipment 
assijned  to  the  laboratory. 

4.20  Arrange  for  the  storage  and  security  of  vocational  supplies  and  equipment. 

4.21  Implement  student  "check-out"  procedures  for  tools,  supplies,  and 
equipment  used  in  the  vocational  laboratory. 

/..22      SrhoHnIo  lal.oLat-oty  ontilpmpnf  for  maximum  utillxrfion  by  students. 
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4.23  Direct  students  in  a  system  for  cleaninp.  and  maintaining  the  vocational 
laboratory* 

4.24  Arrange  layout  of  vocational  laboratory    to  simulate' or  duplicate 
occupational  environment • 

4.25  Control  heat,  light,  and  ventilation  in  vocational  laboratories  and 
classrooms. 

4.26  Arrange  laboratory  work  areas  and  storage  space  to  facilitate  student 
work  performance. 

4.27  Establish  a  policy  for  use  of  the  vocational  laboratories  and  classroom 
by  oytside  groups  and  other  school  personnel. 


ERIC 
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Competency  ''V,    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor 
standards  of  school  discipline. 


TASKS: 


4.23      niscipline  a  student  for  a  violation  of  school  standards  of  expected 
student  behavior. 

4.29  Formulate  with  students  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  in  vocational 
classrooms  and  laboratories. 

4.30  Discipline  a  student  for  a  violation  of  standards  of  student  behavior  in 
vocational  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

4.31  Encourage  students  to  exercise  self-discipline. 

4.32  Control  outbursts  of  fighting  and  aggressive  behavior. 
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GPIDAllCE  -CO^gONEMT 

Competency  0:    l^e  Health  Occupations  vocational 

limited  guidance  function  as  part  of  his  professional  role  In  the 

vocational  program. 

TASKS  t 

5.1  Determine  students'  background  and  environment. 

5.2  Analyze  students'  cumulative  records. 

5.3  Maintain  anecdotal  records  on  students. 

5.4  Determine  reiktlgnShlps  among  students  through  soclometrlc  techniques 
(e.  g.,  soclogram). 

5.5  Review  students'  autobiographies  for  Information  to  aid  In  understanding 
the  students • 

5.6  Communicate  with  prospective  and  continuing  students  during  the  sumer. 

5.7  Encourage  students  to  discuss  career  aspirations; 

5.8  Conduct  home  visits. 

5.9  Interpret  occupational  tests  and  inventories  to  students. 

5.10  Confer  with  student  and  his  parents  regarding  the  student's  educational 
development. 

5.11  Conduct  a  counsellinj!  session  with  a  student,. 

5.12  Conduct  group  counselling^  session's.  ,       :    .  ^ 

5.13  Assist  students  in  developing  good  study  habits. 

5.14  Recognize  oote^tial  problems  of  students. 

5.15  Assist  students  in  determining  T,ays  to  best  describe  their  saleable  skills. 

5.16  Uork  with  other  teachers  and  counselors  to  help  students  .*lth  individual 
problems. 

5.17  Arrange  with  guidance  counselor  for  administration  and  interpretation  of 
personality,  aptitude,  and  intelligence  tests  for  specific  students. 

5.13      Refer  atudents  to  qualified  personnel  agencies  for  occupational  ar^d  " 

educational  information. 
5  19      Artange  for  local  office  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  administer  and 

to  Interpret  the  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery. 

5.20  Establish  communication  patterns  for  exchanging  information  and  for 
cooperating  with  the  guidance  counselor. 

5.21  Assist  students  with  thplr  problems  by  working  cooperat^lvely  with  agencies 
such  as  the  health  and  Welfare  services. 

5.22  Present  information  to  students  on  employment  opoortunltles. 

5.23  Present  information  to  students  on  post-high  school  training  and  educational 
Opportunities  available  to  them. 

5.24  Write  letters  of  recommendation  for  students. 

5.25  Assist  graduates  or  seniors  in  prenaring  for  intervie^7    with  potential 
employers.  > 

5.26  Assist  students  in  securing  and  in  filling  out  applications  for  jobs, 
scholarships,  educational  loans,  or  college  admission. 
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SC:T!OOL-COTlM[UrTITY  RELAT^IONS  CO>rPONENT 

Competency  P:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  maintain  an 
effective  liaison  v±th  members  of  the  comnunity  in  order  to 
support  the  r."*is  of  the  vocational  program. 

TASKS;  .  *        -  v.. 

6.1  Assist  in  the  development  of  policies  regarding  school-community  relations. 

6.2  Present  activities  of  the  vocational  program  on  commercial  or  public 
television. 

6.3"      Provide  brochures  to  inform  the  school  and  community  of  the  vocational 
program. 

6.4  Provide  displays  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  qn  the  vocational 
nrogram. 

6.5  Prepare  news  releases  on  activities  of  the  vocational  program  for  newspapers 
and  other  periodicals. 

6.6  Present  activities  of  the  vocational  program  on  radio. 

6.7  Speak  to  school  and  community  groups  on  the  vocational  program. 

6.0      .Conduct  an  onen  house  to  familiarize  menbers  of  the  school  and  community 
.with  activities  of  the  vocational  program.. 

6.9  Sponsor  student-parent  activities  for  the  vocational  program. 

6.10  Ilaintain  liaison  '7ith  union  officials  and  employers. 

6.11  Serve  in  professional  non-vocational  organizations  to  improve, the  image  of 
the  vocational  program.  ; 

6.12  Serve  in  a  community  civic.'  service,  or  social  organization  to  improve  the  , 
image  of  the  vocational  program.  ^ 

6.13  Provide  consultant  services  to  local  business,  industry,  or  health  care 
organizations. 

6.14  Conduct  opinion  surveys  in  the  school  and  community  concerning  the  ^ 
vocational  piroj^ram. 

6.15  Analyze  enrolment  trends  to  determine  student  and  parent  acceptance  of  the 
.  vocational  program.  .  -  ,  • 

6; 16  .  Study  in-school  election  results  (student  council,  class  officers)  to 
determine  the  image  of  the  vocational  students  in  the  school. 

/6.17  Obtain  information  fromparents^ relative  to  their  expectations  of  the 
vocational  prog^^. 

6.10      Acquire  information  from  members  of  the  community  ptfwet  structure  (e.g. 

political,  social,  economic  pressure  groups)  regarding  their  expectations 
of  the  vocational  program. 

6.19  Study  commtmity  voting  results  on  financial  issues  affecting  the  vocational 
program  to  deterrninp  couimTinlty  support  of  the  program. 

6.20  Assist  in  planninr^  the  overall  objectives  of  the  total  school  program. 
r,.?l      Maintain  vorVing  relationships  with  the  school  supporting  staff  through 

cooperation  and  mutual  effort. 
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STUT)S>JT-VOCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  COMPONENT 

Competency  Q:    The  Health  Occupationig  vocational  instructor  will  exercise 

professional  adult , supervision  over  youth  vocational  organizations. 

TASKS:  • 


7.1  Obtain  anproval  £rom  school  administration  for  establishing  a  student 
vocational  organization.  ^ 

7.2  Contact  state  leadership  regarding  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  organizing 
a  student  vocational  organization. 

7.3  Acquaint  prospective  members  and  their  parents  X7ith  the  purposes,  activities, 
and  values  of  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7. A       Organize  a  student  committee  to  access  the  interest  of  students  in  joining 
a  vocational  organization.  y. 

7.5  Conduct  an  organizational  meeting  fot  a  student  vocational  organization, 

7.6  Orient  students  to  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7.7  Assist    in  planning  activities  for  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7.8  Supervise  social  and  educational  activities  for  the  student  vocational 
organization. 

7.9  Conduct  leadership  training  sessions  for  the  officer;?  of  the  student 
vocational  organization^ 

7.10^,   Assist  students  with  the  financial  management  of  the  student  vocational 
organization. 

7.11  Assist  students  with  the  publicizing  of  the  student  vocational  organization 
activities-. 

7.12  Assist  students  in  advancing  within  the  available  degrees  in  vocational 
organization. 

7.13  Coordinate  student  vocational  organization  activities  with  instructional 
activities. 

7.14  Supervise  the  development  of  an  annual  handbook  and  scrapbook  for  the 
stv\dent  vocational  organization., 

7.15  Involve  students  in  the  evaluation  of  the  student  vocational  organization.  .. 

7.16  Maintain  a  file  of  publications  available  for  the  student  vocational 
organization. 

-   7.17-     Involve  elected  chapter  parents  in  the  adtivities  of  the  student  vocational 
organization. 

7.18  Direct  initiation  activities  of  the  student  vocational  (>fganization. 

7.19  Assist  in  the  preparation  of  state  and  liational  reports  for  the  student  ■ 
vocational  organizatidn.  j 

7.20  Provide  advice  and  training  for  student  entriep  in  state  and  national, 
student  vocational  organization  contestjs. 

Affiliate  the  student  vocitional  organization  v^ith  the  state  and  national 
vo^ntional  ott-ani  nation.  -  • 
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7.71 


7.22  Send  student  representatives  to  district,  state,  regional,  and  natioyial 
i  student  vocational  i^rganization  activities. 

7.23  ^  Assist  in  the  development  of  rules  and  procedures  for  conducting  state, 

regional,  and  national  student  vocational  organization  contests. 

7.24  Serve  as  an  advisor  or  judge  for  district,  state,  regional,  or  national 
student  vocational  organization  contests. 

7.25  Participate  in  state,  district,  regional,  and  national  activities  of  the 
student  vocational  organization. 


/ 
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PROFESSIONAL  ROLE  CO^ffONENT 

Comnetency  R:    The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  fulfill  his 
responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession. 

TASKS: 


ERIC 


8.1  Evaluate  periodically  his/her  educational  philosophy  in  relation  to  that 
held  by  a  majority  of  other  members  of  the  teaching  orofession. 

8.2  Exchange  observational  visits,  innovations,  and  ideas  with  other  teachers. 

8.3  Support  professional  organizations  through  membership .and  attendance  at 
meetings. 

8. A       Serve  professional  organizations  as  an  officer  and/or  chairman  or  meriber  of- 
a  committee. 

8.5  Represent  the  teaching  profession  as  a  committee  member  or  delegate  to 
meetl-igs  and  activities  of  other  professions. 

8.6  PP-cicipate  in  experimental  and  other  data  collecting  ^research  activities. 

8.7  Urite  an  article  or  book  for  publication  which  contributes  to  the  literature 
of  the  profession. 

8.8  Assist  teachers  who  are  new  in  the  system  to  understand  the  policies  and 
regulations  of  the  school. 

8.9  Work  with  a  team  of  professionals  fr«5m  school  and/or  community  on  nertinent 
school  problems.  *        -         '  * 

8.10  Serve  community  needs  by  contributing  prof esslorial* expertise  to  civic 
projects. 

8.11  Evaluate  his/her  personal  and  professional  abilities  and  limitations. 
8!l2      Select  the  position  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  nersonal  and  professional 

abilities  and  limitations. 
8.13      Maintain  professional  certification  through  enrolling  in  graduate,  extension, 

and  in-service  education  programs. 
0.14      Acquire  new  occupational  skills  needed  to  keep  pace  with  technological 

advancement  in  his  teaching  field. 

8.15  Maintain  a  professional  personnel  file. 

8.16  Participate  in  non- instructional  school  duties,  i.e.,  cafeteria,  homeroom, 
bus  duty,  chaperoning,  PTA. 

8.17  Assist  with  non-vocational  student  organization  activities. 

3.18  Supervise  student  teachers.  / 

8.19  Demonstrate  pedagogical  skilis  to  student  teachers. 

8.20  Provide  opportunities  for  ptjtential  teachers  to  observe  and  participate  in 
public  school  program. 

8.21  Confer  with  college  supervisor  and  student  teacher  regarding  plans  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  total  stu^ient  teaching  experience. 
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Competency  S:    The  Ttealth  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  modify 

instructional  strategies -J:o  acaqunt  for  the  unique  environment 
of  the  health  fields. 


TASKS : 


r 


.9.1.      rian.for  the  upe  of  patients  in  training  demonstrations. 
9.2       Coordinate  actions  of  student-learners  with  other  members  of  - a  health  care 

team.  ^  \  ' 

Q.3       Supervise  Student  practice  in  a  plinical  enviroimeitt-    ~      ,    .  , 
9  4       Give  appropriate  feed>atk  for  student  performance  in  a  clinical  environment 
in  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  proper  , practitioner/patient  relationship. 

9.5  orient  students  to  their  professional  respon-sibilities  in  the  clinical 
.environment.  "  *     '    -  .  -         •      "  ' 

9.6  Refihe  instructional  materials  for  use  in  iTclinical,  enviroWent.  . 

9.7  Analyze  statutes.  reR.ulatinp,. Health  Occupations  to'determine  training 
'    need«s,     »         '         ■      ^  '  "  . 
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Project  HOPE 
Competency^Based  Teacher  Training  Coimnittee 
List  of  Teacher  Competencies 
PLANNING  COMPONENT  A-F 


Competency  A: 


The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  design 
instructional  plans  appropriate  to  the  needs  of  specific 
learners  in  educative  settings. 


TASKS : 
1.01 

1.02 
1.03 
f.OA 
1.05 
1.06 
1.07 

1.08 
1.09 
1.10  " 
I.  11 

'  -12 
1.1-3  ' 

1.14 


Select  job  tasks,  conditions,  and  standards  for  which  instructional 
plans  are  to  be  designed. 

Sequence  performance  gdals  (terminal  objectives)-  for  a  course. 
Identify  the  unit  t?opics  for  a  course. 

Determine  objectives  for  a  unit,  -        /  .  " 

Identify  lesson  topics  for  a  unit. 

Identify  the  specific  objectives  for  a  lesson. 

Determine  group  and  individual  lear\iing  experiences  for  a  lesson  based 
oa  individual  differences  of  student^s. 

Select  methods  of  evaluating  students'  performance  throughout  a  unit. 
Structure  student  participation  i^  the  planning  of  a  unit. 


Select  teaching^echniques  for  a  lesson.  ^  ^ 

Select  methods  of  evaluating  students*  attainment  of  lesson  objectives 
at  the  end  of  a  unit.  ^« 

Select  tools  and  equipment • for  a  lesson  demonstration. 

Select  and  modify  prefabricated  or  commercial  training  aids  (charts^ 
transparencies,  motion  picture,  vid^o  tape,  35mm  color  slide  presentatidns, 
audio  tapes)  for  a  lesson.  '  *  ^ 

Prepare  "a  lesson  plan.     (Integrate  objectives,  learning  experiences, 
evaluation,  teaching  techniques,  and  learning  resources.) 


Competency  B:    The  Health  Occupations,  vocational  instructor  will  collect, 

develop,  and  refine  instructional  maCBrials  needed  for  student 
achievement  of  specific  learning  objectives. 


TASKS 

1.15  Develop  a  course  syllabus  for  distribution  to  students. 

1.16  Prepare  information  sheets  (handouts)  for  student  use. 

1.17  Prepare  operating  or  task  sheets  for  st\ident  use. 

1.18  Prepare  job  sheets  for  student  use. 

1.19  Prepare  assignment  sheets  for  student  use. 

1.20  Obtain  textbooks,  references,  and  other  printed  instructional  material. 

1.21  Develop  original  instructional  materials  such  as  individualized  learning 
packages,  learning  modules,  or  lesson  kits. 

1.22  Prepare  a  chalkboard  sketch  for  a  lesson. 

1.23  Prepare  an  instructional  chart  for  a  lesson. 

1.2A  Prepare  an  instructional  overhead  transparency  for  a  lesson. 

1.25  Prepare  an  Instructional  model  for  a  lesson. 

1.26  Prepare  an  instructional  motion  picture  for  a  lesson. 

1.27  Prepare  an  instructional  video  tape  for  a  lesson. 

1.28  Prepare  an  instructional  35mm  color  slide  for  a  lesson. 

1.29  Prepare  an  Instructional  audio  tape  for  a  lesson. 

1.30  Maintain  an  ins:    */:tional  display  c^e. 

* 

1.31  .Prepare  programmed  Instruction. 

1.32  Prepare  a  simulation  or  learning  game. 

r.33  Prepare  a  computer  assisted  ins^truction  program.  ^ 

Use  a  dry  mount  press  to  preserve  instructional  charts,  drawings,  or 
photographs. 

1.35         Prepare  an  Instructional  photograph  or  photo  essay. 


/ 

\  • 

Conxp^tiency  C:     The  Health  Occupations  vocatioTial  instructor  will  use  systematic 

collection  of  occupational  dat  i  to  determine  manpower  training  needs. 

} 

TASKS? 

1.36  Organiz^i  a  committee  to  assist  in  preplanning  an  occupational  survey. 

1.37  Identify  the  geographical  area  in  which  an  occupational  survey  will  be 
conducted. 

1.38  Obtain  administrative  support  for  conducting  an  occupational  survey. 

1. 39  Prepare  a  comprehensive  list  of  job  tasks  for  use  in  data  collection. 

1.40  Direct  students  in  the  collection  of  data  for  an  occupational  survey. 

1.41  Plan  the  activities  of  the  survey  staff  in  conducting  an  occupational  survey 

1.42  Orient  the  survey  staff  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  collecting 
occupational  data.  ^  *  ^  • 

1.43  Collect  student  occupational  interest  data. 

1.44  Prepare  a  questionnaire  for  collection ^of  .occupational  data  by  mail. 

1.45  Callect  occupational  data  from  employers^  job  supeirvisors,  and  job 
incumbent ^. 

1.46  Suggest  vocational  education  program  based  on  analysis  of  occupational 
survey.  ^  ,  ' 

1.47  Disseminate  the  findings  of  the  occupational  survey. 

1.48  Identify  the  competencies  needed  for  entry  into. an  occupation. 

1.49  Develop  vocational  courses  by  clustering  and  sequencing  related  tasks. 

1.50  '       Analyze  collected  occupational  data  to  determine  priorities  among  training 

needs. 

1.51  Specify  criteria  for  selection  of  priorities  among  training  needs. 

1.52  -       Collect  data  on  projected  student  enrollment. 


IGV 


Competency  D:     The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  use  recommendations 
of  an  advisory  committee  to  mliintain  the  relevancy  of  vocational 
education  programs. 

TASKS :  ■    \  ' 

1.53  Identify  the  role  and  function  of  the  advisory  committee. 

1.54  Establish  the  criteria  for  selection  of  advisory  committee  members. 

1.55  Obtain,  the  necessary  authorization  for  organizing  an  advisory  committee.  ' 

1.56  Orient  advispry  committee  members  to, their  role  and  function. 

1.57  Plan  the  annual  program  of  work  to  be  considered  by  the  advisory  committee, 

1.58.         Invite  resource  persons  who  can  provide  consultative  service  to  attend 
advisory  committee  meetings. 

1.59  Serve  as  the  liaison  for  the  advisory  committee  and  the  school 
administration. 

* 

1.60  Inform  the  advisory\^comm.ittee  in  regard  to  vocational  education  purposes 
and  objectives. 

1.61  Consult  advisory  committee  in  developing  a  long-range  plan  for  vocational 
education  programs. 

1.^  Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  regard  to  evaluating  the  results  of  an 

occupational  survey. 

1.63  Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  rejg^rd  to  evaluation  of  attainment  of 
stated  purposes  and  objectives  by  current  vocational  education  programs. 

1.64  Consult  the  advisory  committee  to  obtain  suggestions  or  ideas  for 
improvement  of  vocational  education  programs. 
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Competency  E: 


The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  formulate 
flexible  long-range  plans  for  programs  and  facilities. 


TASKS: 

1.65 
1.66 

1.67, 

1.68 
1.69 


Analyze  long-range  course  needs  for  the  vocational  educational  program. 

ty,  equipment,  and  supply  needs  for  the  vocational 


Specify  long-tange  facili 
education  program 

Prepare  a  long-range  budg 


et  which  identifies  the  financial  needs  of  the 


vocational  education  progjram. 

Identify  long-range  needs  for  employing  faculty  for  the  vocational  program. 

Assist  in  preparing  the  long-range  program  plan  for  vocational  education 
in  the  school. 


ERLC 
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Competency  F:     The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  evaluate  plans 
and  objectives  for  programfi  in  vocational  education. 

TASKS; 

1.70        Maintain  continual  follow-up  information  on  placement,  employment,  and 
training  status  of  each  graduate  of  the  vocational  program. 

1.71  Obtain/ follow-up  data  from  employers  of  vocational  program  graduates. 

1.72  Determine  the  reasons  students  drop  out  of  a  vocational  program. 

1.73  Review  supervisory  evaluation  reports  for  assessing  the  vocational  program. 

1.7A         Assess  the  relevancy  of  the  academic  course  offerings  in  relation  to  the 
vocational  program. 

1.75  Assess  the  adequacy  of  the  vocational  education  facilities  and' equipment 
relative  to  technological  changes.^ 

1.76  Disseminate  a  summary  of  the  vocational  education  evaluation  to  adminis- 
trators, advisory  committee  members,  and  the  board  of  eaucation. 


I 

! 

i 
f 
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EXECUTION  OF  INSTRUCTIOK  COMPONENT  G-K 

<.  '       ■        '  '  -'^ 

Competency  G:     The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will, present 

information  using  communication  skills  which  facilitate  learning. 

TASKS: 

2.01  Conduct  field  trips. 

2.02  Direct  students  in  gathering  information  from  sources  in  the  community. 

2.03  Present  information  using' a  simulation  or  learning  game. 

2.04  Present  information  using  group  supervised  study. 

2.05  Lead  communication  techniques  such  as  buzz  groups,  skits,  debates,  etc. 

2.06  Present  information  using  the  case  problem  method. 

2.07  Present  information  using  conference  technique. 

2.08  Direct  student  study  of  written  information  (assignment  sheets,  textbooks, 
bulletins,  and  pamphlets). 

2.09  Introduce  a  lesson  or  unit. 

2.10  Summarize  a  lesson  or  unit. 

2.11  Employ  oral  questioning  techniques. 

2.12  Acknowledge  student  verbal  and  non-verbal  cues  or  reactions. 

2.13  Provide  enrichment  instruction  to  challenge  the  abilities  of  the  students. 

2.14  Structure  instruction  so  that  students  can  progress  at  their'own  rate. 

.  2.15         Establish  frames  of  reference  to"  enable  the  student  to  understand  a 

situation  from  several  points  of  view. 

2.16  Apply  noa-verbal  techniques  such  as  gestures,  facial  expression,  and 
silence. 

2.17  Demonstrate  a  manipulative  skill. 

2.18  Present  a  concept  or  principle  through  a  demonstration. 

2.19  Give  a  lecture. 

^ 

2.20  Give  an  illustrated  talk. 

2.21  '   Use  analogies  to  present  information. 

2:22         Present  information  by  the  use  of  individualized  instruction. 

2.23  Give  an  assignment. 

2.24  Present  information  through  team  teaching. 

2.25  '  Present  information  with  assistance  of  a  resource  person. 

2.26  Present  information  with  a  display. 

2.27  Illustrate  with  models  and  real  objects. 

2.28  Present  information  with  chalkboard. 

ERJC  : 


2.29  *-  Direct  teaching-machine  programmed  instruction- 

2.30  Present  information  by  computer  assisted  instruction. 

2.31  Direct  written' programmed  instruction. 

2.32  Illustrate  with  overhead  projector  transparencies. 

2.33  Illustrate  with  motion  pictures. 
2.3A  Illustrate  with  video  tape. 

2.35  Illustrate  with  35mm  color  slides. 

2.36  Illustrate  with  photographs  or  photo  essays. 

2.37  Present  information  using  audio  tape. 
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Competency  H:     The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  direct 

student  practice  of  vocational  casks  and  skills  in  a  classroom 
or  a  laboratory. 


2.38  Direct  students  in  practice  of  manipulative  skills. 

2.39  Direct  student  activity  on  job  related  projects. 

2.40  Direct  students  in  laboratory  projects  and  exercises. 

'2.41  Direct  students  in  use  of  a  paper- and-pencil  practical  exercise. 

2.42  Direct  student  practice  through  the  use  of  aa  "in-basket'*  exercise. 

2.43  Direct  student  practice  through  the  use  of  student  "coach  and  pupil" 
pairs. 

2.44  Provide  opportunity  for  practice  pf  skills  or  tasks  associated  with 
enrichment  instruction. 

2.45  Provide  remedial  practice  sessions.  Q 

2.46  Provide  a  review  or  recitation  of  assignments. 
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Competency  1:     The  Health  Occupations  vpcatipn^l  instructor  will  evaluate 

student  performance  and  provi)de  appropriate  feedback  to  correct 
.deficiencies  and  encourage  further  performance, 

.  TASKS:  ^     '  '  •     '    '  ■/   '  . 


2.47         Administer  subject  matter  diagnostic  tests.  />  \ 

:   2.48         Describe  the  occupational  standards  of  performance  far  each  task  in  an 
occupation.       ,  -  f 

2.49  Reward  acceptable  student  performance.  '  / 

2.50  Consider  cumulative  data  on  students*  ability  and  /Achievement  in^-' 
evaluating  performance.  .       "  / 

2.51  Formulate  a  system  of  grading  consistent  with  schbol policy • 

2.52  Apprais^students'  performance  in  relation  to  instructional  standards. 

2.53  Evaluate  individualized  related  assignments  under  directed  study. 

2.54  Evaluate-  student- learner  *  s  work  .qualities,  persona]/  traits,  anc^  progress 
.  on  the  job. 

2.55  Devise  self-evaluation  techniques  for  use  by  students.  \ 

2.56  Arrange  for  students  to  evaluate  their  own  progress^ 

2.57  Engage  ±x\  cooperative  evaluation  of  student *s  achievement  with  student, 

2.58  Determine  grade  for  performance  for  on-the-job  and  related  instruction. 

2.59  Interpret  students'  evaluation  of  his/her  performance.^ 
^2.60  Formulate  itetos  for  obj^ective* tests.    ^  ^ 

2.61  Formulate  questions  for  essay  tests. 

2.62  /Devise  laboratory  performance  rating  sheets.  '  ' 
*  *  2.63  .  .Administer  subject  matter  standardized  tests. 

2.64  Administer  teacher-made  tests.  ^ 

2.65  Analyze  teacher-made  tests  and  results. 

2% 66  Isolate  and  eliminate  student  deficiencies  in  attair«nent  of  a  training 
objective  during  Classroom  instruction. 

2.67  Use  a  pdlaroid  camera  to  provide  instant  visual  feedback  on  student 
performance.         -  f 

2.68  Use  video  tape  recorder  to  provide  instant  visual  feedback  on  student 
performance.  . 
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^Competency  J:  -  The  Health  Occupations  voca(t;ional  instructor  w'ill  coordinate 

student  practice  of  job  tasks  and  skills  in  on-the-job 
^;  .  '  cooperative  ediicatioi^l  settings*  .  '     •  '^^^ — 

^  TASKS:  .  -  ,  -  '      .  "  " 


2.69  •  Establish  criteria  for-  selection  of  student-learners  for  on-the-job 
^        education./  '    .    <^  ^ 

2.70  Identify  a  prospective  s^udent-leamer  on  basis  of  selection  criteria 


and  personal  dat^a^. 


2.71  M^tch  a  student-learner^ s  unique  characteristics  with  an  appropriate 
on-the-^job  training  station.  '  > 

2.72  Approve  on-the-job  training  liours  and  wages  for  student-learners. 

2.73  Ideiitify*  student-learner  training  stati(^ns.  • 
2.7A          Arrange  with  a  union  to  make  contract  provision  for  student-leamersr. 

2.75  Establish  criteria  to  evaluate  and  appirove  training  stations. 

2.76  Assess  training  capability  of  the  prospective  training  station. 

2.77  Assess  educational  adequacy  of  a  prospective  training  station's  facilities 
and  equipmeqt.  ^  ^ 

'2.78        t  Assess  .safet>^  provisions  of  facilities  and  equipment  of  the  prospective 
training  stationg.  v-^ 

2.79  .Deve,J.op  systematic  training  agreement  with  employers. 

2.80  Assist  employers  in  obtaining  student-learner  permits^ 

2.81  Assist  employer  in  determining  federal  and  state  wage  and  hour 
classification  for  studept-learner .  i 

.   "  .  .    ^  1 

2.82  Assist  cooperating  employer  in  acquiring  permit  to  pay  a  trailing  wage. 

2.83  Assist  coopetating  employer  in  verifying  the  legality  of  employing  a 
t  stqdent-learner  in  a  hazardous  occupation • 

2.^84         Observ^  student-learner's  on-the-job  .  experience. 

2.85  s      Prepare^student-learner  for  interview  with  cooperating  employer  and 

training  station  personnel. 

2.86  Assist?^  the  cooperatitig  employer's  personnel  in  accepting  the  training 
status  and  role  of  student-learner. 

2.87  *     Develop  a  procedure  to  insure  students  safety  aifd  protection  in  the  ^ 

training  station. 

2/88  Develop  a  training  plan  for  student-learner  with  employer. 
2^.89          Assist  student-learner  in  on-the-job  trainj^ng  orientation. 

2.90  Maintain  a  recotd  of  individual  work  hours^  wages,  and  work  progression 

of  on-the-j6b  training.  *  ^ 

'  '! 

2.91  Sponsor  eraployer/.studen t-learner  banquet  f(Jjr  the  vocational  program. 

2.92  Check  studeq^t-leaf ner  progress  with  the  empjloyer  and  other  ^raioing 
station  pers^nel . 


(  y) 
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■J 


Obtain  suggestions  from  the  employer  to  guide  the  selection  of  related 
class  instruction  lessons-       '  .  .  ^ 

Assist  the  employer  in  working  with  student-leaifneps. 

Obtain  from  advisory  committee  information  on  way^  to  improve  related 
"instruction  and  on-the-job  training-  .  • 


"7 


J 


> 
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TASKS: 


evaluation'  component  K-L   .        A  / 

CotJipetenf^y  K:     The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will  evaluate  the 

effectiveness  anS  efficiency  of  the  vocational  program  to  attain-^ 
t  Its  specified  objectives.  ^  .  ^ 


3.01        Review  student '  s-  progress  and/or  achievement  records  to  assess  ef^ctiveness 
of  Instruction.  ^  ^ 

3.02  Evaluate  quality  of  on-the-job  training  rece:^ved  Ijy  student-learners. 

3.03  Formulate,  coo($eratively  With  students,  procedures  which  provide  for  their 
participation  in  the  evaluation  of  instruction.  J 

3.04  Obtain  information  from  fellow  teachers  and  supervisory  personnel  regarding 
the  quality  of  his/her  instruction.  ,  ♦ 

3.05  Evaluate'  instruction  through  self-rating  devices  and  instructional  media 
such  as  yidep  oc  audio  recording. 

3.06  Tabulate  student  performance  records. 

^  3.07'         Evaluate  student  progress -^nd/or  achievement  records  to  assess  the 
efficiency   (over^;j:aining, 'tmdertraining,  etc.)  of  instruction. 

3.08  Obtain  informatioa  from  employers  or  job  supervisors  regarding  the  quality 

of  vocational  instruction.  / 
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Competency  L: 


Th^  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  evaluate  the 
quality  of  instructional  evaluation vocational  programs- 


TASKS : 

3. 09 
3. 10 
3-11 


Assess  the  validity  of  instructional  tests 


Assess  tVie  re].iability  of  instructional  tests. 
Assess  the  cultural  bias  of  tests  used  for  program  placement. 


\ 


MANAGT^^f^:NT  COKPONENT  M-N 


Competency  M:     The  Health  Oc  rufiar  lon^  vocational  instructor  will  efficiently 
manage  ^tlu  ^administ  ft'^t  ion  of  vocational  programs. 

TASKS: 

4,01  Compile  a   list  of  supplies  net^ded  for  the*academic 

A'.02  Identify  new  tools  and  equipment  needed  in  a  vq^tional  course  for  the 

academic  year. 

4.03  Recommend  reference  books  and  periodicals  related  to  vocational  education 
that  shou  Id  be.  added  to  'the  libr»y. 

4.04  Prepare  a  capital  out  lav  budget  proposal   fOr  new  eqttfpraent  needed  in  a 
vocational  course.  -  ,  ^ 

^^•^^'^  Plan  an  op{>.ratin^;  budget   proposal   f  o/ co'nsuraab  1  e  suppl  les  ,   serv  ices ,  and 

materials  needed   in  a  vocational  coui;se.  '         >  • 

4.06  '    Prepare  a  budget   for  estimated  travel   expenses  incurred   In  vociat iona  1 

activities.  '  „  „  » 

4.07  Arrange^   for  additional  vo<vi  t  i  (mki  I .  f  ac  i  1 1 1  ie{>  to  accommoda  reT^^expanded 
enrollments  and   technological   advancements  in  a  course.     j  ^^^'T^^ 

4.08  Prepare  purchase   request   for  approved  V(icatiohal  equ  i  pjircfi  t  and  supplies. 

4.09  Design  a  proct^dnrt*   for  acquiring  the  consimiable  supplies  and  materi-^ls  » 
needed    In  a /vocational  course. 

•^•1^^  Devise  a   system"  for  determining  and  collecting  student   fees  for  consumable 

supplies.  ,  ^  '  . 

Structure  a  filing  s>/stem  for  records  and  report  forms  used  in  a  vocational 
cou  rs(» . 

^^y^-  Supply  admj/n  isr  rators  with  daL<i   fior  vocati^onal   reports  required  by  the 

<  s t  a t e  d e|ra r t me n t  of  (ui uc a t  i  o n  .  \ 

'*       ^  '  *■  ^  « 

4-13  Devise  a  system  fc/r  maintairving  occupational    information  and  opportunity 

data  for  use  by  vocational   students.  ^ 

>  ,  r  <  ^ 

4-14  A.sseml)l(>  student    f  i  1     docimienting  pe  rsona  1  hab  i  t  s  ,   attitAjdes,  and  grades.  • 

4.1')  Devi^^(>  a    filing  system  lor   Instructional  materials. 

^^'^^  Arrafige   for  approved  ^aft^ty  appartnl  and- 'd^vic^JS  'f or  vocational  students 

as||lgned'  to  hazardous  equi  pmi^n  t'  and/s  i  t  uat  i  on*;  /  "  ' 

'♦•^^  Kstabllsh  <j  proC(>dure   tor  attend^;ng   first  aid  Titu^ds  of  vocational  students. 

^•^^  Maintain  a   record  of   safi^tv    instruct^ion  presented  in  compl  iance  wi  t  h  safety 

laws  and   reguLuions.  ^  ^ 

4.19  Maintain  an  inventory  of  vocational  to(Sls,   supplies,  and  equipment  "* 

assigned   to  the  labor^itory. 

4.20,         Arrange   for  the  storage  and  security  of  voifationai   s-upp-l  ies  and  equipment. 

4  .  ^'^  1  "ImplemiMU   student   "clieck-out procedure's  for  tools,   supplies,  and 

(^^qulpment   us(»d   in  th(^  vocational  labor^itory. 

S(  h(Mlu](»   laboratory  (KjuipmcMit  Jop  maximum  util  l^atlon  .by  v^r\id*?ats. 
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Direct  students  In  a  sysij^m  for  cleaning  and  maintaining  the  vocational 
laboratory.  | 

^Arrange  layout  of  vocational   laboratory  to  slmiilate  or  duplicate 
occupational  environmentL 

Control  tieat,    light,   and|  vent  i  latlon  in  vocational  laboratories  and 
cltisi^^oms.  j  '  , 

Arrange  laboratory  work  {areas  and  storage  space  to  facilitate  student 
work  p.e r f o rma n c o .  | 

Recommend  a  policy  for  iisnd  of  the  vocational  laboratories  and  claasroonte 
by  outside  groups  and  ojther  school  personnel.  "  . 

'  ■     !     /  ■  '    "    ■  -  '  '  ' 
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Competency  N: 


The  Health  Occupations  vocational  instructor  will  maintain 
standards  of  school  discipline  within  the  guidelipes  established 
by  administration  pllicy,  / 


39 


A.  30 


Discipline  ii  student  for  a  violation  o&  school  standards  of  expected 
student  behavior.  . 

Formulate  with' students  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  in  vocajtional 
clas\s rooms  and  laboratories. 

Dis.'iplint'  a  student  for  a  violation  of  standards  ^of '  student  behavior  in 
vocational  clasisrooms  and  laboratories 

Encourage  students  to  exercise  self-discipline. 

Control  outbursts  of  fighting  and  agressive  behavior. 
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GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT  COMPONENT 


Cottipetency  0:  The  Health  Occupations  vocational  Instructor  will  perform  a 
guidance  and  placement  function  as  part  of  his  professional 
role  In  the  vocational  program. 

TASKS : 


5.01  Determine  students'  background  and  environment^^ 

5.02  Analyze  students'  cumulative  records. 

5.03  '    Maintain  anecdotal  records  on  students. 

5.04  Determine  relationships  among  students  through  soclometrlc  techniques 
(e. 'g. ,  soclogram).       '  .  . 

5.05  Review  students'  autobiographies  for  information  to  aid  in  understanding 
^         the  students. 

"  * 

5.06  Conduct  home  visits. 

5.07  .^Interpret  occupational  t^sts  and  inventories  to  students.  - 

5.08  Confer  with  student  and  his  parents  regarding  the  student's  educational 
development.  "  w  ' 

5.09  Conduct  a  counseling  session. with  a  student.  ■>         '  ^ 

5.10  Conduct  group  counseling  sessions.  -  C 

5.11  ^sist  students  in  developing  good. study  habits. 

5.1a  Recognize  potential  problems  of  students.  ♦  . 

5.13  Assist  students  in  determining  ways  to  best  describe  their  sdleab4e  skills. 

5.14  Work  with  other  teachers  and  counselors  to  help  students  witK  individual 
problems. 

5.15  Arrange  with  guidance  counselor  for  administration  and  interpretation  of 
nersanality,  aptitude*  and  Ihtelligence  tests  for  specific  students. 

5.16  Refer  studc>nts  to  quallfie^i  personnel  agencies  for  occupational  and 
, educational  Information.  ^  -         ^  * 

5.17  .   Arrange  for  local  office  of  t,he  U.  S.   Employment  Service  to  admirfister  and 

to  interpret  the  General  Aptitude  Test  "^Battery . 

5.18  Establish  communication  patterns  for^  exchanging  information  and  for 
cooperatirng  with  the  guidance>  counselor.  ? 

■  f- 

5.19  Assist  students  with  their  problems  bj^  working  copperatively  with  agencies 
such  as  the  health  and  weJLfare  services.  '  ^ 

5.20^^        Present  Information  to  students  on  employment  opportunities. 

5.21  Present  in  formation  to  students  on  post-high  school  tr4aining  and  educational 
Qpportunit ies  available  to  .them. 

5.22  Write  letters>of  recommendation  for  students* 

5.23  Assist  gr^uaDes  or  seniors  in  preparing  for '  interview  with  potential 
employers. 

5.24  Assist  students  in  securing  and  in  filling  but  applications  for  Jobs, 
scholarships,  educational  loans,  or  college  admission. 
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'    ^'^  HOOI.-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS.  CO>ffOr?Er^t  .... 

;x  -.  ; 

Competency  The.  Health  Occupations  yocatidnal  instructor  will  maintain  aif 

d£'#j^1^^tive  ^liai^ian  with  membeir^  of  the  community  in  order  to 
''iau|>p<;itt  rbe  goals  of  the  vocational  program. 


TASKS: 


\ 


6.01  As^vijst    lu  iiu'  devi'iopment  «jt    policies  legardiVig  Sl  hoc  1-commun  1  ty  relations, 

6.02  Present  acLlvitU'i  of  the  voi  ational   program  on  coramercial  or  public 
LeKwis  ion.' 

6.03  ^    Provide  brochiirc-  >  ti'   infonii  ti..    school   a:iJ  t  ommuuir^    of  the  vocational 
p  .program.  • 

6.04  Provide  dispJa'r^   lii  the  f.ihe-)!  duel  Jti  the  t  oraraun  i  L  y  on  the  vocational 
program. 

6.05  .^P-repare  news  n^leases  un  ac^tiviiies  t))    the  vocational   program  for  newspapers 

and  otht^r  periodicals.  / 

6.06  Present  ac  t  i  vi'iYissv^of  Lht    voiatidui   program  on  radio.  ; 

6.07  Speak  to  school  \flnci  community  groups  on  the  vocational  program. 

6 . Q8  Conduce  an  open  house' to  familiarize  members  of  the  school  and  community 

with  acA  ivi t ies- of  the  vocational  program. 

6.09  Sponsor  student-parent  activities  for  the  vocationaL  program. 

6.10  Maintain  liaison  with  union  officials  and ' emp loyers . 

6.11  Serve  In  professional  non- vocat iona 1  organizations  to  improve  the  image  of 
the  vocational  program.  ^ 

6.12  Sc^rvi'   in  a  comnuinity  civic,   service,  or  social   (jrganizat  ion  to  improve  the 
image  of  t;he  vocationiil  program. 

6.1  i  Provide  coTisultant  servic(?^s  to   lo(^aI   businedf,   Industry;  or  health  care 

o  rgan  i  za  t  ivjpns ,    -      ^     -  \ 

6.14  (^Mi«iuct  opi  n  ioQ*  survey^'  in   the  stliurl  and  comipunity  concerning  the 

vocat  i  onal  program. 

'  6.  T)*         Analyztv  tmrol  Inient   trends   Li;  determine*  student  and  parent  acceptance  of  the 
vocational  progi[am. 

-f).l6  Study  in~s(^hool  eltict  ion  results   (student  council  ,   class  officers)  to 

determine  the   image  of  the  vocational   students   in  the  school. 

(y.\/  Obtain   information  from  parents  relative  Lo  their  expectations  of  the 

vocat  ionvil  progrc7ml 

6.18  v\c(iuire   infc)rmation  from  members  of  the  community  power  structure  (e.g. 

political,  so(^ial,  economic  pressure  groups)   regarding  their  expectations 
of  the'  vocational  f^ro^^ram. 

6.19  study  c(^mmunity  voting  results  on  financial  issues  affecting  the  vocational 
^  program  to  determine  community  support  of  the  program. 

6.20  Assist    in  planning  tlu*  ewe  rail   objectives  of  the  total  school  program. 

<■> 

^).2i  Maintain  working  relationships  with  the  school   supporting  staff  through 

^  cooperation  and  mutuTfl   effort.   »  ' 
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,      STUDENT-VOCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  COMPONENT 

Competency  Q:     The  Health  Occupations  vlkcatipnal  instructor  will  exe/cise 

professional  adult  supervision  over  youth  vocational  brganizations. 

TASKS; 


7.01  Obtain  approval  from  school  administration  for  establishing  a  student  i 
vocational  organization. 

7.02  Contact  ^tate  leadership*  regarding  the  steps  to  be  folliwed  in  organizing 
a  student  vocational  organization. 

7.03  ,      Acquaint  prospective  members  and  their  parents  with  the  purposes,  activities, 

and  values  of  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7^04  Organize  a  student  committee  to  assess  the  interest  of  students  in  joining 

a  vocational  organization. 

7.05  Conduct  an  organizational  meeting  for  a  student  vc^cational  organization. 

7.06  Orient  students  to  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7.07  Assist  in  planning  activities  for  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7 


.0^ 


Supervise  activities  for  the  student  vocational  organization. 


7.09  Conduct  leadership  training  sessions  for  the  officers  of  the  student 
vocational  organization. 

7.10  Assist  students  with  the  financial  management  of  the  student  vocational 
organization. 

7.11  Assist  students  with  the  publicizing  of  the  student  vocational  organization' 
activities.  ^ 

7.12  Assist  students  la  advancing  within  the  available  degrees  in  vocational 
organization. 

7.13  Coordinate  student  vocational  organization  activities  with ^ instruct ional 
activities.  ' 

7.U  Supervise  the  development  of  dn  annual  handbook  and  scrapbook  for  the 

student  vocational  organization. 

7.15  Involve  students  in  the  evaluation  of  the  stud6*nt  vocational  organization. 

7.16  Maintain  a  file  of  publications  available  for  the  student  vocational 
organizat  ion.  ^ 

7.17  Involve  elected  chapter  parents  in  the  activities  of  the  student  vocational 
orj^anization. 

7.18  Direct  initiation  activities  of  the  student  vocational  organization. 

7.19  Assist  in  the  preparation  of  state  and  national  reports  for  the  student 
vocat iona 1  organizat  ion .  ^ 

7.20  Provide  advice  and  training  for  student  entries  in  state  and  national 
student  vocational  organization  contests. 

7.21  Affiliate  the  student  vocational  organization  with  the  state  and  national 

vocational  organizat Ion. 
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7.22  Send  student  representatives  to  district,  state/  regional,  and  national 
student  vocational  Organization  activities.  ^ 

7.23  ^  Assist  in  the  development  of  rules  and  procedures  for  conducting  state,^^ 

regional,  and  national  Student  vocational  organization  conb^sta. 

7.24  Serve  as  an  advisor  or  Judge  for  district,  state,  regional,  or  national 
student  vocational  orgmization  contests.  \ 

7.25  .Participate  instate,  district^  regional,  and  national  activities  of  the 
student  vocational  organization. 


\ 
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•     PROFESS IQNi^L  ROLE  COygPNENT'  . 

.  ,        ■/      ^    ;,  ■  ■        .    ■      ■  ^-l 

^Competency  R:    H^e  Health  Occupat  ions  vocational  instructor  will  fulfill' his^'^^ 

.responsibilities  as  a  member  of  the  teaching  profession •  '  ^ 

TASKS»:    .  ,  -  \  '  ]  •   '       r  . 

..8.01         -Evaluate  ■  periodically  his/her.  educational^  philosophy  in  re^lation^  that 

.  *  '    held  by  af  majorl.ty  of  othet'  members  of  the  teachirJe  prof ession.      \  . 

s       ^  •  .      .  ■        n  •  *  >,  ^  p  ^  ■    •       '  ■  ^ 

Sj^l  Exchange  observatibnal  visits,,  innovations, -and  ideas  with  other  teachers. 

8.03  Sujjporlf  professional  organizations  through  membership  dnd  attendance^  at 

i-  meel!ing''s.  ^       ,  '  .  v 

^    '    A        '.       ^  '      ^    ' .  •  .       ..^  '  -  '  . 

.    8.04    -  •  5;erve'**p'rpf^s6ional  organizations  as'v^  officer  and/or  chairman  or  member  of 
^       ,  a  committee.  '  *  -  ^         *  '  • 

8..-Q<5  Represent  tjie/te'aching  p^ofessTon  as  a,  commit  tee.  member  or  delegate  to 

ipeetings  and" .act ivities  of  other  profusions. 

Participate,  in  experinjental  and  other  data  collecting  research  activities. 

8.07^^    j^^^Wt  Ltu-  an  article  or  book  ^  for  ^Publication  which  contributes  to  the  literature 
* ' '   "  of  the  profej^ion.       •      i  *  *  . 

§.08  Assist  teachers  who  are  new  in  the  system  to  understand  the  policies  and 

regulations  of  .the  school.  '  ^  r  " 

8.09  J>/ork  with  a  team  of  prof essipnals  from  school  ind/or  c'ommunity  on  pertinent 
"^N^,  school  problems.  '       .    '    ^  .       ^  ^ 

8.10  ,     ^  Serve  commuiiity  needs  by  contributing  professional  expertise  to  civic  ^ 
projects.  >       ^  ^ 
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8.11  .Evaluate  his/her  petsi^nal  afd  professional  abilities  and  limitations. 

8.12  Select   the  position  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  personal  and  professional 
abilifies  and  linjitations.       '       ^  .  «. 

i  ^  .    ^  :  ,     .      ^  ■      '     •  f 

8.13  <      Maintain  professional  certification  through  enrolling  in  graduate,  extension 

and  in-service  education  prt)grams.^i 

8.14  Acquire  new  occupational  jsRills  needed  to  keep  pace  with  Vtechnological 
advahcement  in  his  teaching  field. 

8.15  Maintain  a  professional  personnel  file.        '  ^ 

8.1fS  Participate  in  non-in^.tVuctional  school^  duties ,  i.e.,  cafetaeria^  homeroom, 

bus  duty,   chaperoning,  ^PTA.  '         '  '  .  ■\ 

,  /  ^ 

8.17  Assist  with  non-vocational-*7stuaent  ^ganization  activities. 

8.18  ^     Supervise  student  teachers,  , 

8.19  Demonstrate  pedagogical  skills 'to  student,  teachers.    '  .  . 

8.20  Provide  of)portunit ies 'for.  potential  teachers  to  obsarve  and  participate  in  ' 
public  school  program. 

8.21  Confer  with  col lege  supervisor  and.  student  teacfter  regarding  plans  for  the 
evaluation  of  the  to^aP student  teaching  experience. 

^  '     ■  ■ 
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'    ^     .      .  '^HEALTH  CA-RE^ErA/IRONMENT  COMP-QNENT 

<»  '  —  '   -  ■  — — — 

Competeficy  S:   .  The  Health  Occupations  vocartional  instructor  will  modify 

instructional  strategies  to  account  for  the  unique  ervvironment 


TASKS: 


of^lhe  health  fields, 


-  \,  9.n2 

9.03 

■  9.04 

'9.  05 


f 


9.06 
9.07 

9.08 

9 .  09 
9.10 
9.  1.1 


9. 
9. 
9. 


12 
13 
lA 


9.  1!^ 


Jdent if ies  learning  outcomes  best  achieved  in  t he  c 1 inical ^set t ing . 

Evaluate  a  student's  readiness  to  enter  the^  clinical  environment. 

Intr'oduc^  ^^Hdt^nts  to  other  members  of  a  health  c*re  team. 

.Plan  for  the  use  c^'lvit  ients  in  rrvaining  demonstrat  ions  or  practice 
ses'sions.  ' 

^       •   .   ^  '.   '    ^  ,  ■      '  ■  ■       '  ■ 

Coordinate  actions  of  student-learn^»rs  with  other  members  of  a  healthcare 
•  team.       '  . 

Supervise  student  pcai^tice   in  a  clini cal  environment .  ' 

Cive  appropriate  teedback  for  student  performance  in^a  clinVal  environment 
xln  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  proper  practitioner/patient  relationship'. 

Orient  students  to  their  professional  responsibilities  in  the  cliniGal 

envi  rciniiu  n  t .       ^  ,  .' 

Refine-   instructional  materials   for  use   in  a  clinical  environment. 

Analyze,'  statutes  regulating  Health  Occupa,t  ions  to  deHermine  training  needs. 

Evaluate  health  care  procedures  and  equipment  and  make  appropriate 
rrrommendat ions  regarding  needed  revision  and  improvement. 

Formally  eva  1  ua t e**  t he  clinical  performance  of  students.. 

^  Counsel   students  with  pVrblems  adjust^ing  to  illjiess  or  death." 

Interpret,  to  students  acceptabt^  standards  of  behavior  and  ap^arance 

in  the  clinical  environment.  ^ 

Correct  a  student'  for  a  vie)T^ition  of  standards  of  behavior  or  appearance 

*  in  the  cbinical   environment.  >.     ^       '  '  ■ 
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PROJECT  DipeCTOR: 

N«iw  Caftl«  Community 
SoKbol  Corporation 
801  Parfcvltw  Driv* 
NmvCMtto.tN  47392 


PROJECT  HOPE 

.  HMlth  Occupatbns  Progrm  liducaton 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
State  of  Indiana 


May  21,  1975 


*t)ear  Respondent: 


The  education  of  health' occupation  teachers  is j6f  concern 
.to  all  of  us.     The  purpose  of  the  attached  questiondaire  is  to 
•provide  you  an  opportunity  to  expx;ess  the  needs  of  Health 
occupat ioaar'l  teachers  in  relation  to  teacher  education  activijfies. 
Would  you  please  give  us  an  hour  of  n^oj^^r^t ime  by  completing  the 
at/ached  ques t^ionnaire ?     Your  input-^S.  needed  and^ll  be  appreciated. 


Many  thanks. 


Jamesp^Nv  Ricl^^nn 
Chainfen,  CompetQnc^  Bafed 
Teacher  training  c/mraittee 


i 


JR/gc 


J 


WHO      we  are;  \  \ 

WHAT    we  are  doing;  and  " 

WHY      your  RESPONSE  IS  SO ^IMPORTANT:  / 

Project  HOPE  is  a  p^an  for  the  research,  development  and  implementation 

•  0 

of  a  comprehensive  "health  occupations  education  program.  .  The  project 
^ra{>hasizes  the  use  of  people  at  the  "action",  or  practitioner  level  to  design, 
field  test,  evaluate,  and  recommend  procedures  to  assist  in  meeting  the  needs 
of  health  occupations  people  now  and  in  the  future.     The  activities  of 
Project  HOPE  center  around  three  main  functions: 

;    (1)     Development  of  -  a  relevant  professional  development 

program  to  meet  "the  needs  of  present  health  occupations 
teachers. 

(2)  Development'  of  a  pei;formance  based  sttident>  training 
program. 

(3)  Development  of  a  compentency-based  teacher  training 

•       program  to  prepare  future . health  occupations  teachers. 

As  a  part  of  tbe  last  fuijrff^on,   this  year  the  Competency- Based  Teacher 
Training  Committee  of  Project;  HOPE  is  identifying* priorities  among  a  list 
of  competencies.     These  pr.iorities  will  be  used  to  suggest  a^eas  of 
concentration  for  training  programs  preparing  future  health  occupations 
•teachers.     In  order  >"to  validly  establish  these  priorities  data  must  be 
collected  bn  who  does  what  in  health  occupations  education.  Hence,  this 
questionnaire  .is  designed  to  collect  that  data.  \ 

Your  response  is  important  because  there  are  so  few  people  in  your 
category  of  job  position  and  your  categdry  of  time  of  experience.  You 
see,  we  must  determine  differences  among  teachers  from  the  /different  types 
of  schools  and  also  differences  among  teachers  with  varying  years  of 
experience.     In  order  to  determine  these  differences,  every  response  couiits.  - 
Please  complete  the  questionnaire  and  mail  your  response.     Thank  you. 
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TO  RETURN  THE  QUESTIONNAIRE  SIMPLY  FOLD  IT  IN  HALF;  STAPLE, 
STAMP,  AND  MAIL.    -SORRY  WE  COULDN'T  PROVIDE  THE  STAMP,   BUT'  WE  ' 
WOUL&  RATHER  SPEND  WHAT  LIMITED  ^UNDS  WE  !1AVE.T0  MAIL  YOU  THE  RESULTS. 


ii 
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r      t  N V  :i  n to  r  y  i  n r u cti  o ms 


This  section  contains  <i 
to  identify  all  those  taskb  wtucli  y 

PROCtED  AS  FOLLOWS 


t  ')\  Vj.k^  whi^h  jr-Zp-yrfornif-'O  t-Y  !u^J  tn  r^(.:.uns.rions  tt>cif;hcrb.  You  are  requested 

\  4 


•  J  .it 


1.     Tiikp  r)  few  minutes  to  olanpr  tlirr^jgh  thr^  rofiipU^n  uisk  inver.t'orv    This  will  enable  you  to  determine' 
-.  .  tho  Sc6pc  iKid  detail  of  th(»  ir.v{>r.tt;i  y.';  » 
2      Retid  each  task  stJtement.  und'orstc'/Ki  the  prc^ouf.  "I"     pr^^ceding  eduh  statement. 

3.  If  you  have  NO  involvfim.  Ml  in  thti  u.:^k     n,'  .,h^^     propria:."  -p:ice  undar  quesiion  "A"  and  proceed  to 
the  next  task.  You  should,  rjnt  ,^nswt.r  .'iUi  sti-^n,  H,C,or  0. 

4.  IF  you  ore  involved  in  the  task  you  cir(|;r,^'Ki      n^r  .rt]  FOUR  pieces  of  information  as  described  below: 
(See  example  on  page  iv.)  , 

A.      YOUR  INVOLVEMENT  Ll  VEL.        A'jieci  fiom  the  ii;|t  defined  below  the  ONE  most 
applicable  to  youut;^^!  re  cord  i  m  the  corr  ;:,ponding  numbered  space  next  to  the  task. 

/ 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


N(jne: 
•  Assist: 
Do: 

Do  &  Supervise: 
FTupiirvise: 


1  do  not  assist,  do,  or  supervise  this  activity. 
I  aid  or  help  someone  else  perform  the  activity. 
I  pe'rform  the  activity. 

I  perform  the  activity  and  supervise  someone 

else  in  the  performance  of  the  activity. 

1  supervise  someone  else  performs  the  activity. 


B.  '    TIME  SPENT.      Next,  record  the  r^lafve  arfiountof  your  time  spegt  assisting, doing,  and/or 
supervi'-.inn-  the't.isk  *  Thero  ure  7  levels.trorn  "Vfiry  Little"  to  "Very  Much;"  Select  the  one. 


»  r 

on  this  rjltitivr;  Xci!p,  whi^  l^  is  most  'ippropriate. 


) 


D. 


CONSEQUENCES  OF  IINADEOUATE  PE.RFORMANCE:      Next,  record  the  relative  severity 
.of  the  bad  cofiseciuences  fOf  not  doing  this  task  ccrrrectly  or  not  doing  it  at  all.  Agairt,  there 
are  7  levels  from  *'No  Bad  Consequences"  to  "Extremely  Bad  Consequences."  Select  one. 
T  IME  ro  TRAIN  ON  THE  JOB;      L  ast,  record  the  relative  time  required  for  you  to  train 
a  new  instructor  "on  the-job.  '  A  new  inuructor  would  be  a  person  with  competency  in 
hi^/her  health  profession  but  no  experience  or  education  In  teaching.  Again,  there  are  7 

frnm  'T^c^  1  jmo  Nc^^ded  for  Trainim]"  to  "Extensive  Time  Needed  for  Training." 

*.  ■  * 

r><Mect  one.  •  .  -  . 


NOTE:  ■  • 

It  IS  recommended  th3t  yuu  u.nip*..'U:  V  'ur  '  i.isk  Involv^nrni"  for«dll  of  the  fask  statements  before 
completinq  the  other  questions. 
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lO.i  SAIffLE  COPY 


REMEMBER  IF  YOU  ANSWER  1  TO  THE  FIRST  QUESTION 
PROCEED  TO  THE  NEXT  TASK  STATEMENT • 


P'M/  .Mt  jfi  in  tr  jciional  fTK)tion  i>iciurp  i^u  a  u>i^pr^ 
r  .  'T    •  i'i  m^ir  jLii'.-ial  video  lopf  <f:r  j  '^'-'On 
F'^  .iff  on  •'%<tr;.i '  >MaI  Cibmm  color  sli(io  for  j  '•4W)n_ 
Pr..%„ir    3n         ■  cliOOtii  .tucJio  Mpe  for  l  'essor.    _  ^_ 

Mair^lJi^  dnjfTStruct'Onal  d[5i)K^     

*•        rt?  pt  cyji  unmfsi  ' '^l  

^  'fparr  a  simulaTfon  or  i^'aming  gatne  


-  >r 


-  V'  a  dry  moun?  presf  'o  pi  bS^rvt!  i 
c'*  v.i'c  «P  1  f I. tn J ct t ortdi^ohotog roph ^ P^^ oto  essay 
C  ---  ^'  ./f-  a  ctjr'rnntH'  10  ^^srst  In  prcpjanfynQ  an  oci 


»  jnstructronal  charts,  drawings,  ck  photograph 


CUpdtl 


Y  will  fcrti  cor>ducted 


(in  occupational  sury«y  ^ 


€     stvifl>r>u 't,  th'»  co^lt^ction  of  data  t^r  an  occupj>itonal. survr/ . 


tht  .^ri.v;tM-;  of  tr."  survey  staf^n  cooducting  an  occupational  >urvey_ 


e  •  :r...  ..r.,.v^f<  to  their  duties  ondjesjK^nsibHit^^^ 


c  .        student  or.cu0»t/onal  intt.'rest  dJta    

t^r..;  Tf  J  o  je'.f  'jnna»rr  for  (  oMectJon  of  w^^cjj^pationAI  djMu  by^f^^   

•  .o      I  r>ccu{ijt.ui^^il  data  from  employjfr^.  job  sup^-rv.vK^.  ^nd  job  incumb^vit^s  

vuj(,-  s-  .  :c  n  or  u.  .MOCHt.on  pcogr^im  bav  d  on  .»n  Jysis  -f  ocrupat.onal  ujrvi-y 

■  •  ^M-n|^,^•^'  ih^  (indmqs  of  th«  occu^jatronal  purvey  

'  1t•fM■^>th«  rufTH>Ufncie'.  ni'KiwJ  fo.  entry  into  on  occupotitfrv  • 


A  *»v/t  coilffcifrv^  occupotional  data  to  ctetermir/i  priorities  amorv  trrtinir»y  nvdx^  


IP  ^Jtioriil  rour^»i»s>y  duster »ny  J^^^  related  tjjk^ 


f       ^A^IPLR  COPY 


JIBER  IF  YOU  ANSWER  1  TO  THE  FIRST  QUESTION 
EED  TO/THE  NEXT  TASK  STATEMENT, 


motion  [licTurP  ^or  o  •►*5Son 
"vtdPO  tate  SvT  J  \  -y  on 
35mm  lot  or  slnU*  fnr  ti  "sson 
audio  lii^e  for  ?  lessor 
■i  dis^wy  cast  ^ 


nruct|r>n   _     _      _        ^  ^  —  — 

leafT^ng  game   __   — 

illH^'Iii^DiS'iil^li^'^'^'^-'^--  —  -  

to  pTtWJrvc  instfuct.ooaj  chaas^dniwitMjs.  Of  photograph 

i\  ph  ot oq rapb ; 21  P^'^^^^H^  

o  assti;t  in  prept<inntrvj  ''^^^^^Jj^iZll^Li^^- 
fl)  jfe.,  ,n_vvh^a^Pfcc^tU)<i!Joj^^ 

,uppon_f()r  rond»^3j^n  Pccujianonal  iurv«v  

V«  list  of  job  ut-i^i  for  u'^ij^n  t^'iia„^''''c^l2!L^-— ^   


collect »on  of  data  fur  an  (x:ctjpat>or>ol  surv^  

he  turvey  staff  ir  t  ond'jcnnq  jn  ocrup^iTtonai  ujrvcy  

to  their  d.airs  ..nd  r»*v)ori5iMitje»  k>  collpctin^occupajional^^^^^^  

tionai  interest  d.it<>  ^     

re  for  collection  of  fXTCupationnl  riatti  by  rrvall  _  

Jata  from  employ*^r'i.)obsu|)'-viv)rs.  ar>d  job  incu_mb*^nts     __  _ 

Licdt.on  program  bav  .i  on      .l.  u^      (>criipM.ooal  lurv^  _   

r>9t  ot  the  occupational  svjrv«v  _  .   

Incies  needed  tor  t-ntry  ir^io  at!  <»crupDtior 

^  jtta  to  (ictffminfi  prionttn  .imoiv  trA»nM><4  nc*dt^    v  ^ 


A.  Ttvk  Involv*- 

merti: 


O  O    O  T 
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Project  HOPE 


NAME: 


MAILING  ADDRESS: 


(Not^;   This  questionnaire  is  not  intended  to  be  an  invasion  of  privacy  or  to  be  used  In  any  manner 

against  an  individual.  The  information  collected  will  be  treated  as  CONFIDENTIAL  and  used 
e\clusively, as  a  statistical  base  in  personnel  research.) 

Mv  Maior  Area  of^esponsibilitv  Is: 

 Instruction  (100%)^      ^^  •  i 

 Instruction  &  Clinical  Staff  Duties  f 


Mv  Employer  l>  A: 
 College  or  University 


.Practitioner  (100%)  |. 
(Provider  of  health  services) 

.  Adm  inistration 

_Staff  Development 

.In-Service  Lducation 

.Supervision  (in  a  health  facility) 

.Supervision  (in  an  educational  facility) 

_Supervision  (oth^r  agency) 


fAy  Experience  in  Health  Education  is: 
 Less  than  6  months 

r 

 Between  6  months  and  1  year 

 1  year 

 2  years 

 3  years 

 4  years 

 5  years 

 6  to  10  years 

 over  10  years 


/ 


The  Hiphea  Leval  of  Lduf^tinn  1  Havb  Rar.ftiuftH  Ui 

 le'ss  than  high  school  graduate 

 high  school  graduate 

 1  yr.  college  or  technical  training  beyond  high  school 

 2^x%  college  or  technical  training  beyond  high  school 

 3Vts  college  or  tecT>nical  training  beyond  high  school 

 4  yrs.  college  or  technical  training  beyond  high  school 


I  Hold  a  Teacher^s  t-'^^pse  or  Cer 


No 


_Yes,  a  permanent  license 


Junior  College  or  Community  College 
Vocations-Technical  School 
H igh  School  / 
Proprietary  SclSool  ^ 
Local  Health  Facility 
State  Health  Agency  or  Department 
State^Education  Agency  or  Department 
Area  Health  Agency  or  Department 
Other  (please  specify) 


EKpwrinnrft  ir^  Health  Fiflid  Is: 
 ^ss  than  6  months 


.between  6  months  and  1  year 


__1  ^<^ear 

 1  years 

_3  years 

 4  years 

 5  years 

 6  to  Jjp  years 

 ov^^O  years 


-  Bachelor's  degree 
_S<tfne  graduate  work 
.Master's  degree. 
.Doctor's  degree 
.Other  (please  specify) 


_Yes,  a  temporary  or  conditional 
license 


ERLC 


Would  Like  to  Receive  Reports  on  the  Retults  of  Project  HCg^g^: 
 Yes   _No 

.  ^  ^  \\)\)  1 


Mv  Primary  Responsibilities  Are  Related  To  The  Education  Of: 


Nurses  (4  yr.  programs) 
Nurses  (3  yr.  programs) 
Nurses  (2  yr.  programs) 
Practical  Nurses  (1  yr,  programs) 
Nurse  Aides 

Operating  Room  Technicians 

4 

Psychiatric  Technicians 
Pediatric  Technicians 
Geriatric  Technicians 
Obstetric  Technicians 
Emergency  Medical  Technicians 
Renal  Unit  Technicians 
espiratory  Therapists 
.(Jc(rtrTy¥tional  Therapists 
Physical  Therapists 
Speech  Pathologists  or  Audiologists 
^Mental  Health  Technicians 
Music  Therapists 

Therapeutic  Recreation  Specialists 
Prosthetists  or  Orthotists 
Orderlys 

Laboratory/Assistants 
Electrocarwiograph  Technicians 
E lectroence(>halograph  Techn icians 
Radiologic  (X  Ray)  Technicians 
Nuclear  Medical  Technologists 
Cy  totechnotogists 


Medical  Technologists 
Histological  Technologists 
Housekeeping  Workers 
Social  Services  Directors 
Pharmacy  Assistants 
Physician's  Assistants 
Peripathologists 


p^ometric  Technicians 
Dieticians 
,  Hospital  Food  Service  Workers 

Nutritionist 
.  Dental  Hygienists 
Dental  Assistants 
.  Dental  Technicians 
Medical  R ecords  CJberks 
Medical  Secretaries 
.  Medical  OfflcK{<ssistMt$^ 

Animal  Technicians 
-  Orthopedic  Physician  Assistants 
Physicians 

Osteopathic  Physicians 

Pharmacist 

Dentists 

Optometrists 

Veterinarians 

Other  (please  specify) 
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Iden  tif  V  learning  outcomes  best  achieved  in  the  clinical  setting. 
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TASK 


A.  Y»sk  tnvolv*-. 

ment:  ^ 


^126 
1.27 

_1.29 
1.30 
1,31 
l!32 
_  1.33 
r34 
_  K35 
1 .36 
1.37 
1.38 

 1,39_ 

_  1.40 
1 ,41 
1.42 
1.43 
,  144 
1.45 
1,46 
1.47 
1.48_ 
49 
I  .50 


'Prepare  an  instructional  motion  picture  for  a  lesson. 


Prepare  an  Instructional  video  tape  for  a  iessoh. 


Prepare  an  instructional  35mm  color  sli^e  for  a  lesson. 


2  3  4% 


1  2  3  4  5 


Prepare  an  instructional  audio  tape  for  a  lesson. 


1  2  3  4-  5 


Miaintai'n  an  instructional  display  case. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Prepare  programmed  instruction. 


12^45 


e^a^  a  simul 


Prepar%  a  simulation  or  learning  game 


1  2  3  4  6 


Prepare  a  computer  assisted  instruction  pVograVi. 


12  3  4  5  \ 


Use  a  dry  mount  pcess  to  preserve  }nstructtt)nal  o^iarts,  drawings,  or  photograpl^s. 


12  3  4  5 


Prepare  an  instructional  photograph  or  phot\)^say. 


Qrganize>^  committee  to  assist  in  preplanning  an  occupat|poaj^.atffvgy 


12  3  4  5 


Identify  the  geographical  area4n  which  an  occupational  survey  will  be  conducted. 

 1^  ' —  *■  ; 

■  Obtain  administrative  support  for  conducting  an  occupational  surH?ifty.  ' 


'  Prepare  a  comprehensive  Ij^st  of  job  tasks  f oi^  use  in  data  collection. 


Direct  students  in  the  collection  of  data  for  an  occupational  survey. 


Plan  the  activities  of  the  survey  staff  In^conbucting  an  occupatibnal  survey. 


^ent  the  survey  stSh  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  collecting  occupational  data. 


Collect  stiident  <iccupational  interest  data. 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1J^4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  % 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


\  2  3  4  5 


Prepare  a  questionnaire  for  coflection  of  occupational  data  by  mail. 


Collect  occupational  data  from  employiers,  job  supervisol-s,  and  job  incumbents. 


Suggest  vocational  education  program  based  on  analysis  of  occupational  survey. 


Disseminate  the  findings  of  the  occupational  survey. 


Identify  the  competencies  needed  for  entry  into  an  occupation. 
evelop  vocational  courses  by  clustering  and  sequencing  related  tasHs. 


Analyze  coiiectecl  occupational  data  to  determlne^riorltles  among  training  needs. 


t  7  )  4  b 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


12  3  4  6 


1         4  3^ 


1  2  3 


201. 


^^  0  / 

inal  motion  picture  for  a  lesson. 


inal  video  tape  for  a  lessoh. 
inal  35mm  color  slide  for  a  jesaftn 


irval  au(^lo  tape  for  a  lesson. 


jonal  display  ca$e. 


Instruction. 


or  learning  game. 
Kssitted  instruction  program. 


ss  to  preserve  instructional  chacts,  drawings,  or  photographs. 


\na\  photograph  or  photo  essay. 


(e  to  assist  in  preplanning  an  occupattonal  survey. 


V4r 


hical  area  in  which  an  Occupational  survey  will  be  cbnducted. 


I  support  for  conducting  an  occupational  survey. 


isive  list  of  job  tasi<s  for  use  in  data  coft lection. 


le  collection  of  data  for  an  occupational  survey. 


\  the  survey  staff  In  conducting  an  occupational  survey. 


iff  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  in  collecting  occupational  data. 


ipat^onat  interest  data. 


lire  for  collection  of  occupational  data  by  mail. 


I  data  from  employers,  job  supervisors,  and  job  incumbents, 
iducation  program  based  on  analysis  of  occupational  survey. 


jlngs  of  the  dccupatiorral  survey. 


ierwie^  needed  for  entry  into  an  occupation. 


A.  Task  Invoiyt- 

mcnt:  ^  - 


□  2 

o  S  o  o 


1  2  38  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3*4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


•  1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2.3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


2  3  4  5 


I  r  i  4  b 


potg  j^l^l^  Listcring  and  sequenciog  related  tasks.   

^'iHppsCBJata  to  determine  priorities  among  training  needs.   .  ^ 


1  2  3  4  5 


B.  rima  Speht 


I  I 


>  CD  .   <  >  « 


>  05  C/)  <  (/3  <  > 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2-3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


-1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  Z3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


2  3  4  5  6  7 


2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6\7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


C.  ConsequenoM 
of  (r^adequate 

Performance)' 


o  «  a>  > 

Z>CD< 


>  o. 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  ?  3  4  5  6  7 


1,  ;2  3  4  S  6  7 


1  ?  3  4  5  fi  7 


1  SJ.  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4^5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


D.  TiffM  HffiMi^  t« 
Train  Qn  The  J^b 


:  <  «J< 


c 

o  _  _  ^  _ 

z>  ca<< 


>UJ 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4^6 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1 2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5'B  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1    2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4      6*  7 


1  2_,3  4  'i  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


rv2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4     6  7 


• 

> 

1 

6                       *                       -  . 

A.  Task  Involve- 

B.XImtS 

V 

ment; 

* 

20.O  ,  - 

•> 

•ge 

Number 

TASK                                                             .'^  ' 

Assist 
Do 

Do  &  Super 
Supervise 

Very  Little 
Below  Aven 
Slightly  Bel( 
Average 

'Specify  criteria  for  selection  of  priorities  among  training  needs.  ^ 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.62 

i       .                        ■     ^  '# 
Collect  data  on  projected  student  enrollment.         "  ^"-^^ 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  '2  3  4 

Identify  the  role  and  function  of  the  advisory  committee. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.54 

„  Establish  the  criteria  foir  selection  of  advisory  committee  members. 

1  2  3  4  5 

r  2  3  4 

1,55 

Obtajn  the  necessary  authorization  for  pi^amzing  an  advisory  committee.  ^ 

1  2  3  4  5 

^    12  3  4 

1,56 

Orient  advisory  committee  members  to  tjieir  role  and  function.     •  i 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1 .57 

Pldfi  thn  annual  program  of  .work  to  be.considered  by  the  advisory  committee.         »           •  ' 

]  2  3  4  6 

12  3  4 



1,58 

Invite  resource  persons  wHo  can  provide  consultative  service  to  attend  advisory  committee  meetings. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.59 

Serve  as  the  liaison  for  the  advisory  committee  and  the  school  administratron. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1 .60 

 _                                                                                                    -J-                        .     ;  ^ 

Inform  the  advisory  comrr^ittee  in  regard  to  vocational  education  purposes  and  o^ectives. 

1^2  3  A  b 

12  3  4 

161 

Consuh  advisory  committee  in  developing  a  long-range  plan  for  vocation^education  programs. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.62 

Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  regaVd  to  evaluating  the  results  of  an  occupatjonal  survey. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.63" 

Consult  the  advisory  committee  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  attainment  of  stated  purposes  and  objectives*by 
current  vocational  education  programs. 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1,64 

Consult  the  advisory  committee  to  obtain  suggestions  or  ideas  for  improyemi^nt  of  vocational 

education  programs.           <                                         '                                                                             '  ^ 

'1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1 ,65 

Analyze  long-range  course  needs  for  the  vocational  educational  program.  * 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

,           1 ,66 

Specify  long-range  facility,  equipment,  and  supply  needs  for  thj?  vocational  education  program. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.67 

Prepare  a  long-range  budget  which  identifies  the  financial  needs  of  the  vocational  education  program. 

1  2  ^3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.68 

Identify  long-rangfe  needs  for  employing  faculty  for  the  vocational  program. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

1.69 

Assist  in  preparing  the  long-range  program  plan  for  Vocational  education  in  the  school. 

1  .^345 

1  2,3  4 

1,70  » 

Maintain  continual  follow-up  information,  on  placement,  employment,  and  training  status  of  each 
graduate  of  the  vocational  program,                          '  ' 

1  2  3  4'  5 

12  3  4 

1.71 

• 

Obtain  follow-up  data  from  employers  of  vocational  program  graduates. 

12  3  4  5  ^ 

^1  2  3  4  1 

1.72 

Determine  the  reasons  students  drop  out  of  a  vocational  program. 

1  2  3  4,  5 

12  3  4 

1,73 

Review  supervisory  evaluation  reports  for  assessing  the  vocational  program.  / 

12  3  15 

12  3  4 

^^Ls  the  relevancy  of  the  academic  course  offerings  in  relation  tp  the  vocational  Droar^^^^ 

i  

1  2  3  4  5 

.12  3  'J 

.'Assess  the  adequacy  of  the  vocational  education  facilities  and  equipment  relative  to 
'  technological  dianges. 

1    2  3  4  5 

1     3  4 

A.  Task  tnvolv*- 


o  5  o  o  I 
Z  <  QQ  W 


B.  Tlmo  Spent 


20' 


C.  ConscquenoM, 
of  Inadequate' 

Perform«nc«. 


01  > 

?| 

<1>    U  V 

•  >  GO  (/) 


<  <75 


>  u 

^  ti 

<  > 


5< 


5  E 


O  a>  «  >  ^  «  X 
2  >  QQ  <  <>  Ui 


D.  Tirrtt  R«i»  'rtd|p^^ 
Train  On  Ttia  J^^i>* 


r 

"  o 

jC 

o  • 

2> 


?  ? 


It 


<  >UJ 


I 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  $  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  ■  3jf  5 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  67 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4'5. 


^1  2     4  5  .6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


U  ?  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


U  5  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5 


1 2  3  4  5^7 


1  2  :J  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1434         7  , 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7  < 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3g4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  ?  3  ^  5  fi^ 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  &  6  7 


1 ^34567 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6^7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7^ 


1  2   3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


W  J  4  5 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


I  2  3  1  13 
12  3  4  5 
1    2  3^5 


1  2  3  4  5  0  7 


1^34567 


1  7  J  4  5  6^7 
1  2  J  ->  6  : 
W  '3  1  b  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  7  3  4  5  G  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1    2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  &  6  7 
12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  :  3^4^  fy  7 
1^3456 


1  2  :i  4  5  6  7 


1  7  4  ^  6  7 
1      3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  b 


1  2  3  4  S  6  7 
il  2  3  10  6  7, 

1-2  3  4  5  6  7 


2O0 


tion  pf  priorities  among  trainirl'g  needs. 


d  student  enrollment. 


nction  of  the  advisory  committee. 


'  selection  of  advisory  comrnittee  membys. 


thorization  for  organizing  an  advtsory  comnrji' 
lee  members  to  thetr  role  and  function 


inrjiftee. 


»  of  work  to 'be  considered  by  th«  advisory  comminet?. 


Who  can  provide  consultative  servtce  to  atjend  advisory  committee  meetings. 
tie  advisory  committee  and  the  school  adnc^inistration .  


nmittee  in  regard  to  vocational  education  purposes  and  objecitves. 


Ittee  in  developing  a  long-range  plan  tor  vocational  education  programs. 


mmittee  in  regard  to  evaluating  the  results  of  an  occupational  survey.  ^ 

m^nittee  in  regard  to  evaluation  of  attainment  «f  stated  purposes  and  objectives  by 

ation  programs.  -  .  -  —  

mmittee  to  obtain  suggestions  or  ideas  for  improvement  of  vocational 


rse  needs  for  the  vocational  educational  program.  :  — _^ 

ity,  equipment,  and  supply  needs  for  the  vocational  education  program.  

rfget  which  identiftes  the  financial  needs  of  the  voca^tional  education  program. 


[Ii  for  employing  faculty  for  the  vocational  program.  

ong-range  program  plan  for  vocational  education  m  the  school.   

>w-up  information  on  placement,  employment,  and  training  status  of  each 
nal-^progranru  i   . 


rom  employers  of  vocational  program  graduates.  

Itudants  drop  out  of  a  vocational  program.    ^  ^   

luation  reports  for  assessing  the  vocational  program.  

^    o  ~  ^  ~  

!!?F  R I C  cour$e_pfferinflsinjela^  . 
iie^ffl^^ii  education  facilities  and  equipment  relative  to 


7  • 

)         '205  ■  ■ 
V  .                                          '     ■  ■ 

"Number              TASK                                                                                '  ^ 

A.  Task  Involvt-  / 

ment. 

E 

0  15  0  0  3 
Z  <  Q  Q  (7) 

B.  TImt  Spi 

;  2( 

f  i 

1  I 
U  1 

>(n</)  <  £3 

1.76 

Diisemmate  a  summary  of  the  vocational  education  evaluation  to  administrators,  advisory  committee 
members,  and  the  board  of  education. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5 

EXECUTION  OF  INSTRUCTION  COIVIPONENT 

Conduct  field  trips.   

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  S 

21)2 

Direct  students^n  gathering  information  from  sources  in  the  community.  

1  2*  3  4  5 

1  ^2  3  44 

Present  information  using  a  simulation  or  learning  game. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4  1 

 "'I?  

Prf?seni  information  using  group  supervised  study. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

2:05 

 ^,  •  0  

1  t'ad  communication  techniques  such  as  buz/  groups,  skits,  debates,  t'tc. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3-4 

•     2  06 

Prf.'st'nt  m formation  using  the  ca.se  problein  method.  / 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4 

.2,07 

FV^'sfint  information  using  conference  technique. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3*4  1 

2.08 

Dirt>ct  student  study  of  wriften  information  (assignment  sheets,  lextbooi<s,  bulletins, 

and  pamphlets).   ^ 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  ( 

2  09 

Introduce  a  lesson  or  unit  ♦   

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  ! 

2  10 

Summarize  a-losson  or  unit.  .  , 

12  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  ( 

:  11 

Employ  oral  questioning  te»chniques  '   

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  J 

-  2.12 

Acknowledge  student  verb^il  and  non-verbal  cues  pr  reactions.  ■  

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4! 

2.13 

Pr{?vide  enrichment  instruction  tO  challenge  the  abilities  of  the  students.  

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  1 

2  14 

Structure  instruction  so  that  students  can  progress  at  their  own  rate.   

V.2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  ! 

-  2.15 

ti^tablish  frames  of  reference  to  enable  the  student  to  understand  a  situation  from 

several  points  of  vt«yv.                                                               .  —  = 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3^4  i 

2  16 

Apply  non-verbal  techniques  such  as  gestures,  facial  expression,  and  silence.  ^   

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  1 

2  17 

Demonstrate  a  manipulative  skill.                                        ,    — 

^    12  3  4  5 

12  3  4! 

2  18 

Present  a  concept  or  principU» 'through  a  demonstration.   . 

1  2  3.4  5 

1  2  3  4  1 

*     2  19 

12  3  4  5 

,1  2  3  4  S 

2.20 

1 

Give  an  illustrated  talk .  j 

1  2  3  4  6 

1  2  3  4  1 

2.21 

U«e  analogies  to  present  information. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 
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1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  S 


Discipline  a  student  for  a  violation  of  school  standards  of  expected  student  behavior. 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4 


Formulate  with  students  acceptable  standards  of  behavior  in  vocational^  classrooms  and  laboratories. 

Discipline  a  student  nfor  a  violation  of  standards  of  student  behavior  in'  vocational 

ciTissrooms  and  laboratories.  ■  . 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  S 


1  2  3  4  5 


12-3  4  8 


Encourage  students  to  exercise  self-discipline. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  ! 


Control  outbursts  of  fighting  and  aggressive  behavior. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  S 


GUIDANCE  _^ND  PLACEf\/|^NT  CDMPDNEf^.;r 


Dete'rmine  students'  background  and  environment. 


12  3  4  5 


1  2 


Analyze  students'  cumulative  records. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  S 


Maintain  anecdotal  records  on  studORts. 


ud^t: 


1  2  3  4  5 


Determine  relationships  among  students  through  sociometric  techniques  (e.g.,  sociogram). 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  ? 


5.05 


Review  students'  autobiographies  for  information  to  aid  in  understanding  the  students. 


1  2  3  4  5 


home  visits. 


1  2  ,3  4  5 


\  2^^4  5 
12  3' 


int^pret  occupati&nfl  tests  and  inventories  to  students. 


1   2  34  5^ 


1  ?  3  4  S 


12 


213 


lafety  apparel  and  devices  for  vocational  students  assigned  to 

id  ntuatipnt.  .  .  

^or  attending  first  aid  needs  of  vocational  students. 

iftty  instruction  presented,  in  compliance  withy  safety  laws  and  regulations. 


of  vocational  tools,  supplies^\ ar>d  equipment  assigned  to  the  laboratory. 


.,and  security  of  vocational  supplies  and  equipment. 


K:k-out"  procedures  for  tools,  supplies,  and  equipment  used 
^tory.  '   


llpment  for  maximum  utilization  by  students. 


ttem  for  cleaning  amd  maintaining^  the  vocational  laboratory. 


tional  laboratory  to  simulate  of  duplicate  o<;cupational  environment. 


ventilation  in  y/ocational  laboratories  and  classrooms. 


k  areas  and  storage  space  to  facilitate  studept  work  performance. 


Dr  use  of  the  vocatonai  laboratories  and  classrooms  by  outside 
I  personnel. 


a  violation  of  school  standards  of  expected  student  behavior. 


acceptable  standards  of  behavior  in  vocational  classrooms  and  laboratories. 


a  violatipn  of  standards  of  student  behavior  In  vocational 
ries. 


ixercise  self-discipline. 


[hting  and  aggressive  behavior. 


GUIDANCE  AND  PLACEMENT  COMPONENT 


4 


kgrOun<Kand  environment. 


lativt  records. 


rds  on  students.  

among  students  through  sociometric  techniques  (e.g^  sociogram). 


[igraphies  for  information  to  aid  in  understanding  the  students. 


:ERJC 


entortes  to  students. 


A.  Task  lr>volv«^ 

ment: 


1 

o- « 

o  S  o  o  I 
z  <  Q  Q 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


6.  Timt  Sptnt 

21 U 
s  ? 

< 

ft 


<  >  u 

>  OQ  (/)<(/)  <> 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


C.  ConsaquMOit 
of  In^deqiMtt 
Parformance: 


5  I 


o  «  «  >  ^  «  X 

Z>  OQ  <  Olu 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


D.  Tima  Raqulfvd 

Tr«in  O  .  Tha  J« 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1 2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1 2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  67 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


,1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7. 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


V  2  3  .4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


17  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1 2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3     5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


,2  3  4  5  6  7 


1    i  3  4  5 


1  ?  3  4  5  0  7 


123'^567  ri23456.7 
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Number              TASK  ^ 

A.  Task  Involiilt. 

mtnt: 

(A 

o  a  o  o  § 

Z<QQw 

B.  Timi  S 

2 
t 

< 

«  ^  » 

>  OS  (0  < 

5.08. 

■ 

ConfBr'*  with    student    and    his    narsnts    rPOarriinQ    thm    ctnHf*nt'c    firlnrritinnnl  rlouolor\m«nt 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5.09 

(jnnduct.^3   rnunsfiinQ   cpcctnn   lA/itK   3  <^iiH«nt 

v^wi  itju  V.  I ^UUII3cllrn|     SCSSIUII     Willi     a  •\UUClll. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5.10 

llDfllitJPt     nmilfS     r*  oi  1  n  c  Ji  1 1  nn  cacftir^nc 
V^UIIUUCit      yiL/U^      LiUU  1 ISCI  1 1  ly  bCbSIUllS. 

1  2  3  4  5.,^ 

12  3  4 

5.11 

Assist  students  in  devBlopiriQ  yood  study  h3btts 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

"  5,12 

/,    Recognize  potervtiai  problems  of  students. 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5  )  3 

J                ^luuciri^  III  uci^i rii iiiiiiij  Ways  lo  oesi  descriDe  their  saieauie  skills. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5.14 

Yvufw.   Willi   uiiiei    icaLiicib  dnu  counseioTs  lo  Help  stuoents  With   indiviaual  problems. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5.15 

Arrange  with  guidance  counselor  for  administration  and  interpretation  of  personality/ 
aptitude,  and  intelligence  tests  for  specific  students, 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5. 16 

Refer  students  lo  qualified  personnel  agencies  for  occupational  and  educational  information. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5,17 

Arrange  for  l^ocal  office  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  administer  and  to  interpret 
tfje  G enera)  Ap titude  Test  Bat tery .  , 

1    O        y|  K' 
1    z    J  «l  D 

1    ^    J  ^ 

5  18 

Estab[ish  communication  patterns  for  exchanging  information  and  for  cooperating 
^  with   the  9^i^3^^e  counselor.  , 

12  3  4  5 

.12  3  4 

 -^1  

5.19 

.   Assist  students  with'?*their  problems  by  working  cooperatively  withs  agencies  such  as 
the  health  and  welfare  services. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4 

5.20 

'  k 

Present  inforination  to  students  on  employment  opportunities. 

1    O         /I  K 
1    Z    J   I  3 

1    9   O  >l 
I    Z   O  «l 

5.21 

Present  information  to  students  on  post-high  school   training  and  educational 

(J)J)J(jr  lU  1 1  i l ICS    dVdMdDIC     lO  IMCm. 

1    0    T  /I  K 
1    Z   J  I  3 

1    9   T  ^  1 
1    Z   «j  4  1 

5.22 

iWrite  letters  of  recommendation   for  students. 

1    0    T  A  K 

1    0  t1  A  \ 
1    Z        *»  1 

5.23 

Assist  graduates  or  seniors  in  preparing  for  interview  with  potential  employers. 

1    O    1    /I    K  " 
1    Z   J   4  3 

1          9         9  ;A 

1    Z   J  ^ 

5.24 

Assist  students  in  securjng  and  in  filling  out  applications  for  jobs,  scholarships, 

cvi u ^ u I  lu  1  ipi    luaiiSy    ui    Li(Jilci|c  d\JiTii5SiUn. 

1    T    Q   >l  <C 
»    Z    J   «l  '0 

1    9    *i  A  \ 

•                                              SCHOOL-COMMUNITY  RELATIONS  COMPONENT 

.  6.01 

Assist  in  the  development  of  policies  regarding  school-communftv  relations,  ^ 

\  J  i  4  6 

1  2  3  4! 

6.02 

Present  activities  of  the  vocational  program  on  commercial  or  public  television. 

1    T    1   /I  K 
1    Z    J  *»  3 

t   9  T  A  i 
'    Z  J  *» 

6.03 

Provide  brochures  to  inform  the  school  and  community  of  the  vocational  program. 

t    9   T  ^  c 
1    Z    O  3 

1    0  'i  A  t 

6.04 

Provide  displays  in  the  school  and  in  the  community  on  the  vocational  program. 

I  £  >j  ^ 

1    9  T  4  ' 
>    ^    k3   ^  i 

6.05 

Prepare  news  releases  on  actlvfties  of  the  vocational  program  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 

1   ^  J  ^  o 

1    9  T  A  1 
1    /  J  *»  1 

o 

^^p^nt  activities  of  the  vocational  program  on  radio. 

«  2  3  4  b 

1  2  3  .4 

^^ak  to  school  and  community  groups  on  the  vocational  program. 

^1    2  J  4  5 ' 

1  2  3  4  1 

■ 

•  ■ 
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217 

A.  Task  Involve- 
ment: 

B.  TImt  Spent 

218 

C.  Consaquenosi 
of  Inadequate 
Performance: 

D.  Time  RaqulrMf^ 
TVain  On  The  J#*» 

• 

None 
Assist 
Oo 

Do  &  Supervise 
Supervise 

Very  Little 
Below  Average 
Slightly  Below  A  vera 
Average 

Slightly  Above  Averi 
Above  Average 
Very  Much 

None 

Very  Little 
Below  Average 
Average 
Above  Average 
Very  Much 
Extreme 

■  11  An 

2  >  5«  >u/ 

o  his  parents  regarding  the  student's  educational  developnnent. 

1  2  3  4  5 

17  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3'  4  5  6  7 

.  \  2  3  4  5  fe-7 

Bsiion  ilwith  a  student. 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

W  3  4  5  6  7 

ng  sessions. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1-2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

oping  good  study  habits. 

12  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

blenns  of  students. 

12  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7, 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

< 

mining  ways  to  best  descr»be   iheir  saleable  skills. 

1  2  3  4  5 

.  / 

1.  2  3  4  5  6/7 

1^  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

irs  and  counselors  to  help  students  '^ith   mdividual  problems. 

1  2  3  4  5  " 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  12  3  4  5  6  7 

counselor  for  administration  ;]nd  interpretation  of  personality 
e  tests   for  specific  students. 

1   2  3.4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

w 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

fied  personnel  agencies  for  occupational  and  educational  information. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to  administer  and  to  interpret 
est  Battery. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3-4  5  6  7 

1  patterns  for  exchanging  information  and  for  cooperating 
lelor. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7  - 

)\r  problems  by  working  cooperatively  with  agencies  such  as 
services. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Itudents  on  employment  opportunities. 

12  3  4  5 

1  2  34567 

1  2   3  4  5  6  7 

J '  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Students  on  post-high  school   training  and  educational 

D  them.  ^ 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5.  6  7* 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7*^ 

lenda^ion   for  students. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

)rs  in  preparing  for  interview  with  potential  employers. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1    2  si  4  5  6  7 

ng  and   in  fUtjng  out  applications         |obs.  scholarships, 
liege  admission. 

i  2  3  4*  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  34567 

SCKOOL-COMMUNITY   rIlATIONS  COMPONENT  ^ 

nt  of  policies  regarding  'school -community  relgtions, 

;       i  4  6 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

17  3  4  5  6  7 

! 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

vocational  program  on  commercial  or  public  television. 

—  

1  2  3  4  5 

W  3  4  ^  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

form  the  school  and  community  of  the  vocational  program. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  S  6  7 

1  2  3  4  b  6  7 

1  2  J  4  5  6  7" 

school  and  In  the  community  on  the  vocational  program. 

W  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  !^  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

\  activities  of  the  vocational  program  for  newspapers  and  other  periodicals. 

.    1  2  3  4  £ 

17  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  7  3  4  5  67 

v(       O     program  on  radio.              ^  ^^^^ 
Y2T}  1                                                                        ^^^m   ■ 

1  2  3  4  b 

1  2  3  '1  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6^ 

|1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

^^umm^mm  oup»  on  the  vocational  program. 

1    2  J  4  5 

12  3  4^67 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7j 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

14 


A.  T»sk  Involv*- 
mtnt: 


Mumber 


TASK 


^Conduct  an  open  house  to  familiarize  members  off, the  school  and  communitv  with 
activities  of  the  vocational  program.  ^  


3K 

1 

o  ^:  o  o  I 


6,08 
6.09. 

Sao 

r 

6  11 

.  6.12v  ~ 
6  13 
6.14 
6  15 
6.16 
6  I? 
6.18 

6  21 

7  01 
7  02 
7.03 
7  04 
7  05 
7.06 
7.07 
7,08 

ERIC 


1  2  3  4  5 


Sponior  student-parent  activities  /or  the  vocational  program i 


1  2  3  4  5 


Maintain  liaison  with  union  officials  arid  employers. 


1  2  3  4  5 


jerve  in  professional   non-vocattonal^  organizations  to  jmprove  the  image  of  the  vocational  program. 


12  3  4  5 


Serve  In  a  community  civic,  aervice,  or  social  organization  to  improve  the  image  of  the  vocatiQ^nal  program, 
Provida  consultant  services  to  local  business,  industry,  pr  health  care  organisations.  ,   


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


C onduct  opinion  surveys  In  thy  school  and  community  concerning  the  vocational  program. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1^    Analyze  enrollment  trends  to  determine  student  and  parent  acceptance  of  the  vocational  procj^ram 


1  2  3  4  5 


Study  in-school  election  results  (student  council,  class  officers)  to  determine  the  image  of 
ttie  vocational ,  students  in  the  school 


1  2  3  4  5 


Obtain  information  from  parents  relative  to  their  expectations  of  the  vocational  program. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Acquire  information  from  meMbers  of  the  community  power  structure  (e,g,  political,  social,  economic 
pressure  groups)   regarding  thejr  expectations  of  the  vocatlonfll  PfOOfam^ 


12  3  4  5 


Stu^jy  community  voting  results  dn  financial  issues  affecting  the  vocational  program  to 
determine  community  support  of  the^rogram,  


1  2  3  4  5 


"XT 


ssist  in  planning  the  overal I  objectives  of  the  total  school  program. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Maintain  working  relation sh Ips  ^^Ith  the-  school  supporting  staff  through  cooperation  and  mutual  effort. 

STUDENT-VOCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  CGMPONENT 


)  2  3  4  5 


Obtain  approval  from  school  administration  for  establish ing  a  student  vocational  organization. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Contact  state  leadersfilp  regarding  the  steps  to  be  follovyed  in  organizing  a  student 
vocational  organization. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Acquaint  prospective  members  and'  iheir  parents  wtth  the  purposes,  activities,  and  values  of 
the  student  vocational  organization. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Organize  a  student  committee  to  assess  the  Interest  of  students  in  joining  a  vocational  organization. 
Conduct  an  organizational   meeting  for  a  student  vopalional  orgaf^ization. 

Orient  students  to  the  student  vocational  o^2anization_^  ^  ^    

^^^MLi!l  pI^^)."'^  activities  for  the  student  vocational  organisation.  


1  /  .1  4  5 


'  Supervise  activities  for  the  student  vocational  organization.  ^    _   

Cq^^gt  leadership  trainir>g  sessions  for  thfe  officers  of  the  student  vocational  org^^^tjon. 
As^^^tudenti  with  the  financial  management  of  the  student  vocational  organizati^^ 


12  3  4  5 


W  3  4  5 


1  ?  3  4  S 
l'  2  3  4  b 


1  2  3  4  5 


1    2  3  4  »^ 


'"7 ■ 1'"' 
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ment.  *, 

B.  Time  Spent 

2PA) 

C.  Cont«quenoai 
of  l>>adequ«t« 
Perforrnence: 

D.  Tim  Hm^M(mi$tm 

Train  On  The  wei» 

> 

?  1 

S 

t 

None 
Assist 
Do 

bo  &  Super 
Supervise 

Very  Lmle 
Belov¥  Avert 
Slightly  BeU 
Average  / 
Slightly  Abe 
Above  Averi 
Very  lUuch 

|5  If 

O  «  t>  >      •  X 

2  >  cn<  <>  uj 

to  famiMarize  members  of  the  school  and  community  with 
»l  Drooram. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Ctivities  for  the  vocational  pro^jram. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

Ion  officials  and  employers 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7^ 

^  1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

-N^cational   organizations  to  improve  the  image  of  the  vocational  program. 

12  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

Ivic,  service,  or  social  organization  io  improve  the  image  of  the  vocational  program 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

It  to  local  business,  industry,  or  h«*alth  care  organizations. 

1  2  3  4  5 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

in  tht  school   and  community  concerning  the  vocational  program. 

17  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  /  6^  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  to  determine  student  and  part^nt  acceptance  ot  the  vocational  program. 

1  2  3  4  5 

17  3  4  5  6  7 

1  f  . 

.1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

results  (student  council,  class  officers)   to  determine  the  image  of 
f»  the  school. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  i'5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7_ 

parents  relative  to  their  expectations  of  the  vocational  proflrpm 

12  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  G  7 

.12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  members  of   the  community  power  structure  {e.g.  political,  social,  economic 
1  their  exDectntions  of  the  vocfltional  oroaram. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  ()  ; 

results  on  financial  issues  affecting  the  vocational  program  to 
►port  of  the  program. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  ^>  6  7 

erall  obiectives  of  the  total  -school  orooram. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12   3  4  5  6  7 

12  3^567 

ihips  with  the  school  supporting  staff   through  cooperation  and  mutual  effort. 

12  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

STUDENT-VOCATIONAL  ORGANIZATION  COIVIPONENT 

ool  administration  for  establishing  a  student  vocational  oraanizaiion 

1  2  3  4  5 

 ■  

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1    2  3  4  5  6  7 

egarding  the  steps  to  be  followed  in  organizing  a  student 

17  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

12  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  n  4  '5  0  7 

bers  and  their  parents  with  the  purposes,  activities,  and  vafues  of 
lanization. 

1  2  3  4  5 

t  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3_4  ^6^7 

1  2  3  <  ^)  6  7 

Ittee  to  assess  the  interest  of  students  in  [oining^  a'^  vocational  organization 

1  ;  a  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  m  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

meeting  for   a  student  vocational  organization. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  0  6  7 

1  2  3  4  1>  6  7 

1  ?  .    1  U  6  7  " 

udent  vocational  organization 

1^14  5 

1  2:4567 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

W     4  5  6  7  . 

H  for  the  student  vocational*  organization 

1  ?  3  4  S 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

>  student  vocational  organization. 

1  2  3  ^  b 

1  2  3  4  b  b  7 

1  2  3  4      6  7 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

ng               for  the  officers  of  the  student  vocational  org^^^tion. 

1  2  3  4  5 

1  2  3  4  5  6  7 

^2  3  1  5  6  7 

RJjC  inagtment  of  the  student  ,  vocation**  organizati^^ 
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Number 


TASK 


7.11 
7  12 
7.13 
7  14 
7  15 
/  H) 
7  17 
_7  18 
7  19 
7  20 
7  71 
7  22 
7  23 
7  24 

7  25 

8  01 
8  02 

•8  03 
8  04 
8  05 
8  06 
8.07 


ERiC 


Assiit  Jiudenis  with  the  publicizing  of  the  student  vocationai  organization  activities. 


Assist  students  In  advancing  within  the  available  degrees  in  vocational  organization. 


Coordinate  student  vocational  organization  activities  with  instructional  activities. 


A,  Tttk  Inyolv*. 

ment: 


o  5  o  o  I 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


Supervise  ihc  development  of  an  annual  handbook  and  scrapbook  for  the  student  vocational  organization. 
;nvolve  students  in  /he  f>valuation  of  the  student  vocational  organization.  


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


Mjintdtn   )  file  of  publications,  available  for  the  student  vocational  organization. 


1  2  3  4  5 


Involve  elected  chapter  par«nts  in  the  activities  of  the  student  vocational  organization. 


Direct  initiation  activities  of  the  student  vocational  organization. 


^ "ist  in  t h e  p repara tj o n^  of  _s t a te_ and  national  reports  for  the  student  vocational  organization. 


Provide  advice  and  training  for  student  entries  in  state  and  national  student  vocational 
organization  contests. 


Affiliate  the   student  vocational  organization  with  the  state  ar»d   national  vocational  organization. 


Send  student  .  representatives  to  district,  state,  regional,  and  national  student  vocational 
r^rganization.  activities. 


1- 


Assist  in  the  development  of  rules  and  procedures  for  conducting  state,  regional,  and  national 

student  vocational  organization  contestj.  .  

Serve  os  an  advisor  or  judge  for  district,  state,  regional,  or  national  student  vocational 

organization  contests.  •  

^Participate  in  state,  district,  regional,  and  national  iictivities  of  the  student  vocational 
organisation.   


PROFESSIONAL   ROLE  COMPONENT 


fcvaluate  periodically  his/her  educational  philosophy  in  relation  to  that  held  by  a  majority  of 
other  members  of  thji!  teaching  profession.  


Exchange  observational  visits,  innovations,  and  i^cos  wtth  other  teachers 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


Support  professional  organizations  through  membership  arxi  attendance  at  meetings.  

 .  r^.. 

Serve  professional  ofganizationi  as  an  officer  and/or  chairman  or  member  of  a  committee. 


Represent  the  teaching  profession  at  a  committee  member  or  delegate  to  meetings  -and 
activities  of  other  professions.   


Participate  in  experimental  and  other  data  collecting  research  activities.  


Write  an  arlicit  or  book  for  publication  which  contributes  to  the  literature  of  tht  proftttion. 

ffcpt  tetchers  who  are  now  in  the  system  to  understand  the  policies  ^^^SLl!^^^ 
ork 


ont  of  tht  school. 


Vork  with  t  tt*m  of  proftniortalt  from  (chool  trxi/or  community  on  ptrtintnt  school  prpbltmt. 


1  2  3  4  5 
1  ?  J  4  5 


2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


W  3  4  5  \ 


1    2  34  5 
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publicizing  of  the  student  vocational  organization  actwities. 
K:ing  within  the  available  degrees  rn  vocational  organization. 


A.Tijk  Invdivt. 

ment: 


9t 

o  5  o  o  S- 
Z  <QO  d5 


6.  Time  Spent 

222 

?  I 

I  I 

n  n 

>  CD  (/)<(/)  <> 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


Itional  organization  activities  vyith  instructional  activities 


}nx  of  an  annual  handbook  and  scrapbook  for  the_student  vocational  oraanization. 


evaluation  of  the  student  vocational  organization 


kations  dvoilflble  for   thp  student  vocational  organization. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


J_2_!l4  5 


parents  in   the  activities  of  the  jtudgnt  vocational  organization. 


1  2  3  4  5 


U  of  the  student  vocayonal  organ>zation. 

 r"  " 


of  state  and  national  reports  for  the  student  vocational  QrgflPitaUon.. 


fiiog  for  student  entries  in  state  and  national  student  vocational 


cational   organization  with  th«  state^  and  national  vocational  organization. 


lives  to  district,  state,  rtfgional,  find  national  student  vocattonal 


>nt/of  rules  and  procedurns  ior  conducting  state,  regional,  and  national 
citation  contests  . —  


judge  for  district,  state,  regional,  or  national  student  vpcational 


Irict,  regional,  and  national  activities  of  the  student  vocational 


PROFESSIONAL   ROLE  COMPONENT   

l/her  educational  philosophy  m  relation  to  that  held  by  a  majority  of 
tooc hir^g  profession   ^  


vititf.  innovations,  and  ideas  with  other  teacjjurs    ^ 

}anlzationt  through  membershtp  and  attendance  at  meetings  

lizations  as  an  officer  and/or  chairman  or  member  of  a  committee^ 
"profession  at  a  committee  member  or  delegate  to  meetings  and 
vsioni.     


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


C.  ConMqut 
of  (nadequat* 

Performanc*; 


I  I  ■ 

-J  ,  5e5  E 

O  Qi  9>  >  m  It 
Z  >  (C  <  <>  UJ 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


D.  Tkm  R«qu4««d 

Trgin  On  Thi 


o  •      S  iS  •  M 

Z  >  CD  <  <  >UJ 


1  2  3  4  &  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12   3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  / 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7, 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  S  6  7 


frtal  and  other  data  collecting  research  activities  _ 

ik  for  publication  which  contributes_  to_the  l}t^roture_of^ Jth   

'  F  R^r^  ****  system  to  understand  the  poijcjes^  and_jr<^^ions  of  the  school 

 ^=^ils  from  school  and/or  community  on  pertinant  school  pfoblami.  L—L . J- !_^--iLl  P.  ^  ^  I.  Iji- 
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N. umber , 


.  TASK 


PLANNING  COM!  f.VfiENT 


8.10  I 
8,,  I 

IB. 12 

I 

8  13  I 

i 

8  M  ! 
H  IS  I 
8  IG  I 
H  17 
a  18 


8.19 


8.20  i 
8  ?1  i 
j 


Serve  community  needs  by  contributing  professional  expertise  to  civic  projects. 


Evaluate  his/her  personal  arxj  professibnal  abilities  ar>d  limitations. 


Select  the  position  which  is  in  keeping  with  his  personal  and  professional  abilities  and  limitations. 


A.  Task  Involve- 
ment; 


3  2 

o  ;5  o  b  I 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


Mdintain  professional  certification  through  enrolling  in  graduate,  extension,  and  m-service  education  programs. 
Acquire  new  occupational  skills  neededjo  keep  pace  with  technological  advancement  in  his  teaching-field 
Maintain  a  professional  personnel  file. 


P.irtic  tp<ite  in  non  instructional  school  duties,  i  e,,  cafeteria,  homeroom,  bus  duty,  chaperoning.  PTA. 
Assist  with  non^ocation«it  student  organization  activities.  ^ 
Supervise  student  teachers  ^ 
Demonstrate  pedagogical  skills  to  student  teachers. 


fVovide  opportunities  for  potential  teachers  to  observe  jnd  participate  in  public  school  programs, 


Confer  with  college  supervisor  and  student  teacher  regarding  plans  for  the  evaluation  of  the 
total  student  teachm^j^ exf>erience 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


:i  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  6 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


J_  2  3  4^ 
4  b 


1  ?  J  4  5 


12  3  4  b 
1  2  .)  4  5 


1  ^  J  ^  f) 
1  7  4  5 
1    1^  .1  J  6 


B.  TImt  S 

2; 


if 

>  CD  05  < 


12  3  4 


1  2  3  .J 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


V  2  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


3  4 


1  "5  3  4 


12  3  4 


1 12  3  4  ! 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


12  3  4 


1  2  3  4  fl 

12  3  4 
1  2  3  4  ( 
(17  3  4 


16 
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G  COMPONENT 


f  contributing  protMsional  expertise  to  civic  projects, 
ind  professional  abilities  and  limitations. 


Is  in  keeping  wvjth  his  personal  and  professional  abilities  and  limiiatior 


Ification  through  enrolling  in  graduate,  extension,  and  in-service  education  programs.    

skills  needed  to  keep  f>ace  wilh  technological  advancement  in  his  tedChing  field  


rsonnel  file 


A.  TMk  lovolvt- 

ment: 


51 

0) 

O  2  O  O  3 

z<oo  W 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


ional  school  duties,  i  e..  cafeieria,  homefoom,  bus  duty,  dhaperoning,  PTA. 


1  2  3  4  5 


student  organization  activities. 


tkifis  to  student  teachers. 


JOtential  teachers  to  obst'ryc  and  ££^Jlcipate  in  public  school  programs. 


isor  and  $tuder)t  teacher  regarding  plans  for  the  f*valuatlon  of  the 
Jrience. 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


1  2  3  4  5 


n  2  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


12  3  4  5 


B.  Time  Spent. 
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i  < 


«      o>      -a  9)  ^ 

>  CD    <  >  y 


<2 


>  CD  to  <(/)</ > 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  0  5^  _7_ 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 
1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1^  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  ^67 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


C.  Con««quenoai 
of  tnsdeqiMtt 
Ptrformanct: 


O  Oi  o  >  « 
2>  CD<  <> 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6 


7R 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  fi  7 


1  2  3  4  5.6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  > 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


D.  UnW  R«|Ml4d  to 
Train  On  Th»  j»b 


Il.lf.1 


1  2  3  4  5,6  7 


2  3  4  5  6  7. 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7^ 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1 2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4_5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  6  7 


1  2  3  4  5  G  7 


12  3  4  5  6  7 


PROJECT  HOPE 


/ 


MMltfi  Oocupatlont  Program  Educttoft 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Voc«dDnal*Techokal  Education 
PudjECT  DIRECTOR:  Sta^  oi  Indiana 

•Mffy  Hmkanhoff  I 

•ohool  CorpOiiMlon 
•a  Pvlivlaw  Drfv* 

NMCwtiMN. 47362  June  17,  19  75 


Dear  Respondent: 

Several  weeks  agb  you  were*  sent  a  questionnaire  from 
Project  HOPE.     We  have  found  that  the  mail  has  been  extremely 
slow  and  you  may  have  k;;eceived  it  after  the  deadline  date, 
but  we  need  your  response^  If  you  have  any  questions  call  us 
at  317-529-5212.     If  you  have  not  returned  your  questionnaire, 
please  do  so  as  soon  as  possible,        it  is  never  too  l^tel 

^  */'""">  •f,  s 

James  N.  Richmann  ^ 
Chairman,  Competpncy  Based 
Teaclu»r  Training  Committee 

JR/gc 


ERIC 


The  CBTT  questionnaire  responses  are  being  processed 
by  computer  and  will  be  submitted  In  the  first  quarter 
report  for  the  second  year  of  the  project.    The  delay 
with  this  report  was  due  to  the  timing  on  mailing  the 
questionnaire  (near  the  end  of  the  school  year)  end  also 
a  problem  of  delayed  mall  delivery  In  several  parts  of 
Indiana  and  Ohio* 


i'     ■'  ■ 
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ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  GENERAL  INFORMATION 
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PERFORMANCE-BASED  STUDENT  TRAININiJ^ 
ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 


B.  R.  WestrcViairmaa 


Dr*  Hans  Anderson,  Director 


Mr.  Joseph  G.  Baldus, 
Assistant  Director 


Ms.  Hazel  Miranda 
Teacher  Coorc^inator 

Miss  Doris  Stewart 


Ms,  Joyce  Stephens- 

^^mest  Felton,  Vicfe-Pres.  . 
of  Personnel  &  Manpower  ^ 

Mrs.  Ellen  Firme,  Coord.  CLA 
Prograkn 

Ex-of f icio> 


Vocational-Technical  Education 

Carmel  High, School,.  620  JEast  ^fain  St.,  • 

Carmel,  IN  •  46032 

Division  of  Instruction  arid  Curriculum 
School  of  Education   *         -  *  <^ 

Education  Building  #339,  Indiana  ' 
University,  Blp^aington,  IN  j^J^T^l 

^Indiana  Nursing  Home*  Asspciatioti 
428-jrLlinois  Building,  17  West  Market, 
Indijmapolis,  IN    46204  . 

911  SoTitOlain  St.,  Brownstowri,  IN  47220 


LaRue  Carter  Memorial.  Hospital 

1315  W.  lOtli^gt.,  Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Director,  School  of  Health  Occupations 
1900  Stringtown  Rd.  ^^vansville,  IN  47711 

Indiana  Hospital  Associatiog,  38  E.  39th 
St.;  Indxanapx^lis,  IN  46204 

St.  Ant horiy  Laboratory,  Wabash  at 
Ann  StoTieat,  Michigan  City,  IN  46360^ 


Mrs.  Mary  Holstein 


^  Mrs.  Beverly  Hankenhoff 


\ 


Division  of  Vocational  Education 
120  W.  Market  St.,  I6th  Floot^ 
Indianapolis,  IN-  4^204 

New**Castle  Community  Schools, 

801  Parkview  Drive,-  New  Castle*  IN  47362 
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September  16, 


Dear 


The  St^te  Department  of  Public  Instruction  has  funded  a  research <and 
development  project  in  Health  O^upati^ns  Education  for  fiscal  year 
July  1,  1974 'to  June  30,  1975.    The  project.  Project  HOPE  (Health  Occupation 
Program  Educators.),  has  three  compotientq^  to  explore — Professional  Development,' 
Compdtency-Based  Teacher  Training,  and  t^e  Development  of **a  Performance-Based 
Student  Training  Program.    Dr.  B.  R,  West  whp  has  hatf  a  great  deal  of 
/    '     experience  in  deyeloping  Pf rformance-Based  Student  Curricula  will  direct 
the  inves-tigatlon  of  this  last  component.    ^  ^ 

I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  input  into  the 
dev§lopjp<eht  of.  a  atuderrt:  ti^aining  programs  be  current  and  relevant.    Our  pji 
is  Co  develop  a  matrix  of  allied  health  occupations  qlusters  and  then  . 

*  /        idcj:itify,  inventory,  and  analyz4  the  tasks  comprising  e^ch  job' title.  ^ 

Then,  task' cg»m?aonalities  will  Jzie  extracted  from  t^es^  .  task  invei^ories  a^  a  core 
l_        of^common  learnings  identified:.    This  kind  of  input,  \you  can  see,  can  only 

/      "    come  from  persons  such  as  you  who  are  interested  in  Imj^rbvin^  our  health 
care  services  thxough  improyang  our  student  training;  programs. 

^  Because  of  your  extensive  ^experience  in  health  occupati^on^,  and  your 

rec<^gn±z^'  lieadership  and  interest  in  education,  w&wouXd,like  you  to  serve  on 
,  an  advisory  committee  to  the  Petforman^e-Basdd  *9t«dent  graining  Program  ^ 
coD^onent.  *  ^  '  \ 

Realizing  that  you  have  a  very  busy  schedule,  we  plan  to  hold  ous  iilfiietings 
to  threje^  this  year,    the  dates,  times,  and  places  for  these  meet/ngs 
cannot  be  d^cide^  until  a  full  conmittee  ia  organized;  and  the  total  committee 
^c^  then  establish  the  meeting  daces.    Our  initial  organizational  meeting 
wili  6&  tentatlA^ly  hfeld  October  7,  1975,  in  the  conference  room  at  ^ 
CarmelHigh'*^  School.   \        ,  ^ 

Would  yoru  please  mark  and  return  the  enclosed  self-address^  card  indicating 
your  \/l'llingness  to  participate.    We  very  much  covet  your  input  and  look 
forward,  to  meeting  with  you  on  October  7.  ^  ' 

Very  truly  yours. 


Sever l>/Hankenhoff  (Mrs.) 
Project  Director 
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PBST  WORKING  COMMITTEE 


Dr.  B.  R.  West,  Chairman 

Doris  Martin 
Margaret  Watson 
Phyllis  Bilger 

Sandra  L.  Irwin 
Mary  Holst^in  • 

^\     Darlene  Gosnell 
Shirley  Smalley 


Vocational-Technical  Education^ 
Carmel  High  School,  520  East  Main  St., 
Carmel,  IN  A6032 

8130  Wyoming  Pass,  Fort  Wayne,  IN  46805 

2518  -  17th  St.,  Columbus,  IN  47201 

1532  Fairway  f  I. ,  Rt.  #1,  Fort  Wayne, 
IN  46825 

5290  Roxbury  Road,  Indianapolis,  IN  46226 

Director  of  Vocational- Education,  ' 
120  W.  Market  St.,  Wth  Floor, 
Indianapolis,  IN    46204  ^ 

Rt.  #4,  Browndburg,  IN  46112 

119  N.  5th  Street,  Spiceland,  IN  47385 
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HOB  CLUSTER  OUTLINE 
Sub-oluator  A,    Patient  Care  Services 

V... , 

*Categoi^  !•    Nuralng  Services 
'  II.    Mental  Health 
III.  Diagnostic 
IV.     Physical  Rehabilitation 
V.    Ancillary  Services 

Sub-cluster  B.    Dontal  Services  « 

'  Category  I.    Direct  Patient  Contact 

^      11.    Indirect  s^Pat;J.ent  Services 

Sub-cluster  C.'    Public  Health  Services 

Category  I.    Envirowjiental  Control 
II*    Disease  Control 
III.    Health  Information  Services 

Sub-clustor  D.    Medical  and  Gle'rlaal  Services.  ^  * 

Category  I.    Clinical    *  , 
II.    Medical  Record  Services 

.Sub-clu&ter  E,    Aniifial  Care  / 

Category  I.    Nursing  Services 
II.  Diagnostic 
III.  Auxiliary 


The  Sub-:£luster  Dimension  #1 


The  first  analytical  breakdown  suggested  was  the  sub-clus'ter.  It 
was  felt  that  few  if  any  students  would  have  sufficient  time  or  de»re, 
in  their  secondary  or  post  secondary  careers,  to  study  the  entire  HOE 
field.     It  seemed  logical,  thei»,^efore,  to  provide  a  division  or  sub-cluster 
that  would  contain  job  titles  related  by  competencies  needed  for  suc- 
cessful job  performance.    The  resiilts  would  be  that  students  might,  at  the 
outset,  select  a  sub-cluster  suited  to  their  needs,  thus  eljLminate  some 
career  exploring  and  effect  a  saving  of  training  time.    The  PBST  Working 
Committee  composed  of  HOE  teachers  throughout  the  state  suggested  the 
following  five  sub-clusters:  ^ 

1.  patient  care  services,  ^ 

2.  dental  services, 

3.  public  health  services,  '  / 

4 .  medical  clerical  services ,  and 

5.  animal  tare. 

It  was  recognized  that  these  five  sub-clusters  did  not  define  the  area 
in  terms  of  all  the  jobs  available,  but  seemed  adequate  in  defining  the  dis- 
cipline in  terms  of  job  titles  which  should  be  included  for  training  at  the 
sub-professional  level  in  secondary  and  non-certificated  post  secondary 
programs.     Food  Services,  for  example,  was  identified  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  HOE  field;  but  it  was  felt  that  this  sub-cluster  could  be  served  by 
\a  vocational  Food  Services  program  which  addressed  all  areas  of  institutional 
and  commercial  food  service.     After  much  consideration,  it  was  also  "^l^ed 
that  the  Public  Health  Services  sub-cluster  contained  jobs  for  which  training 
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at  the  secondary-post  secon4ary  level  seemed  inappropriate  due  to  experience 
and  higher  education  -requirements  stated  in  j*ob  descriptions  by  the  Indiana 
State  Board  of  Health.    This  sub-cluster  was,  therefore,  recognized  but  not 
analyzed.    There  remained,  then,  four  sub-i;lusters  for  further  analysis. 
Th^se  four  would  provide  an  initial  definition  of  the  field  and  provide  an  ^ 
administrative  structure,  that  would  satisfy  criterion  one. 

The  Category  Dimension  #2 

This  dimension  provided  for  a  finer  defini«tion  t)f  the  field  and  would 
also  satisfy  criterion  number  one.    llie  following  outline  shows  ^he  first 
two  dimensions  of  the  matrix.    The  categories  might  be  analagous  to  various 
curricula  within  a  vocational  program    and  thereby  provide  an  umbrella  for 
grouping  job  titles  which  are  closely  related.     Categorization- would,  there- 
fore,  designate  a  training  program  and  ii%cl,vde  a  group  of  jobs  closely 
related  in  terms  of  job  ^unctions ,  competencie.s ,  work*  aroa,  location  ofi> 
work,  vocabvlary,  and  provide  a  rationale  for  teaching  facilities  arrangement. 
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IIOE  CLUSTER  OUTLINE 

Sub-Clyster  A.      Patient  Care  Services 

'  ^  Category  I.  Nursing  Services 

'   II.  Mental  Health 

III.  Diagnostic 

IV.  Physical  Rehabilitation 

V.  Ancillary  Services 

Sub -'.luster  B.      Dental  Services 

Category  I.,    Direct  Patient  Contact 

II.     Indirect  Patient  Services 

Sub-Glustcr  C.      Public  Health  Services 

Category  I .     linvironmental  Control 
11.     Disease  Control 
UH    Health/  Informat  ion  Services 

Sub-Cluster  D.      Medical  ^jnd  Clerical  Services 
Category  I.  Clinical 
\{  II.     Medical  Record  Services 

Sub-cluster  E.      Animal  Care 

Category  I.  Nursing  Services 

II.  Diagnostic 

III.  •  Auxi 1 i ary 


Jot  J 


The  Job  Title  Dimension  #3 


This  dimension  become^  the  unit  of  instruction  traditionally  iden- 
tifies as  the  course  since  it  represents  the  smallest  administrative  cur- 
riculum unit.    Job  titles  are  grouped  together  in  categories,  and  cate- 
gories are  grouped  within  sub-clusters.    Operationally,  a  student  might 
elect  to  prepare  himself  for  work  in  the  Patient  Care  Services  sub-cluster. 
If  time  permitted,  he  may  opt  to  prepare  broadl;^  in  all  five  categories 
including  all  the  job  %itles  entailed  therein.    More  re^alistically ,  though, 
he  might  choose 'one  category  (or  more,  depending  on  the  ^time  he  has  avail- 
able  for  study)  and  prepare  himself  in  all  the  job  titles,  represented  by 
that  category.    The  job  titles  may  be  arranged  in  ladder  oi*^  lattice  fashion, 
Assuming,  however,  a  restricted  time  allotment,  the  stu^nt  might  select 
a  single  job  title  within  a  categcury  and  prepare  himself  for  tH^^t  alone. 
The  system  pro^^ides  for  optimum  flexibility  and  would  effectively  meet 

the  unique  needs  of  the  student. 

■ 

The  Task  Dimension  /M  L  


This  dimension  inlfugurated  the  determination  of  learning  content.' 
Bach  job  title  was  analyzed  into  task  statements,  and  an  inventory  was  ' 
prepared  for  each.     Frpm  these  task  inventories,  tasks  were  sorted  into 
three  groups:     (1)     tho^e  to  bo  taught  in  an  in-school  program;     (2)  those 
to  be  taught  in  a  co-op  mode;  and     (3)     those  that  are  not  to  be  taught  as 
part  of  the  HOl:  program. 

The- Sub-Cluster  Dimension 

The  fifth  dimension  of  the  matrix  identifies  the  core  competencies 
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within  each  category  and  between  job  titles.    These  are  competencies  which 
the  learner  must  possess  regardless  of  the  job  title(s)  for  which  he  chooses 
to  prepare  within  a  given  category.    This  corq^ f aci litates  mobility  with- 
in a  category  of  job  titles. 

c      ■  ■ 

The  Sub-Cluster  Dftiiension  tf6 

This  dimension  provides  a  core  of  sub-cluster  competencies.  These 
are  skills  and  knowledge  which  are  common  among  the  categories  within 
each  sub-clustcjr  and  are  usually  fewer  in  number  than  the  common  compe- 
tencies within  categories.     Students  choosing  to  study  in  a  particular 
sub-cluster,  regardless  of  category  or  job  title,  should  possess  these 
competencies.     This  core  would  facilitate  mobility  between  categories 
within  sub-clusters  and  allow  for  changes  jLn  career  goals.  J 

The  Cluster  Core  Dimension  //7  } 

Tltc  final  matrix  dimension  evolved  was  tlio  common  core  of  tasks  per- 
formed by  all  workers  in  tlie  liealth  occupations  field.     These  tasks  were 
grouped  and  represented  a  common  body  of  knowledge  and  skills  felt  to  be 
essential  for  successful  functioning  at  all  levels  within  and  among  all 
sub-clusters.     This  extraction  of  core  competencies  at  the  last  three 
dimension  levels  provides  for  optimum  flexibility  in  student  preparation 
by  allowing  for  mobility  ranging  across  the  entire  health  occupations  field. 
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TWO  DIMENSIONS  'W  A  SliVKN  DIMiiNSlOiVAL 
HOI:  CIAjSTi:R  MATIiiX 


fJISTER 


Patient 

Caro 

Services 


Category 


[ 

Nursing 
Service 


Job  Title 


All 


A12 


A13 


Al. 


II 
Mental 
Health 


III 
Jiagnostic 


A2I 


A22 


A23 

"at: 


A31 


A32 


A33 


A3 


IV 

Physical 
Rehabi 1 i- 
tati  on 


A^l 


M3 


Al 


A51 


fask 


Category 


Alll ,  A1J2,  A113 


AJ2I,  AI22,  AI23 
A131 ,  A132,  A133 


Al . 1 ,  Al .2,  A1.3 


A2I1,  A212,  A213 


A221 .  A22: 


A223 


A23J ,  A232,  A233 


A311 ,  A312,  A3J3 


A321 ,  A322,  A323 


A331 ,  A332y  A553 


Mil,  M\2,  A4 1 3 
A121,,  A422,  A4T3' 


A43I.  A432.  A433 


A5. 


Ancillary     j  Ajj 


A3 


ASl 1 ,  A512,  A513 
AS21 ,  A522.  A523 
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Nursing 
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Core 
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Mental 
Health 
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Bill,   Rl\2,  B113 

I 

Direct  | 

B12 

Bi:i,   B122,  B123 

^  Direct 

Patient  | 

Bl.'? 

Patient 

Contact  ! 

Bl 
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B21 

II 

Indirect 

Indirect 
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Services 
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III 

\  III^ 
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\ 
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\ 
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Medical  ^ 
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Clinical 
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Control 
Core 


TI 

l)i  sease 
Control 
Core 


III 
Health 
Informatior 
Services 
Core 


I 

Clinical 
Core 


II 

Mcdi  cal 
Record 
Services 
Core 
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CORE 
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Health 
Core 
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Medical  ^ 
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Services 
Core 
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II 
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OtPA'>TM£NT  OF  AIMED  r.'fOICAL 
%'u  I'M  (    HIJMH  M  P  M 


Tab  /• 


October  197^ 


Alli-ld  Health  Occupational  Iitles 


— w*    .viiicci  Health  Occup;iticn-i  1  Tin,  ,          -"■•'i^-' ^  ^'u  uas  aratt  ti 

^fe)iccs7  .VC'list  satvs^Hos'cvcribodv  ",V  ""'^^^  ^  arbitrary 
■          twentv-five  occupations  ^    w( u c            un-'r'^        '''^^  '^'^  '^'^  "'^-t  includ. 

collaboracl.-,.  .or,a,u .at  cons  ac  re    t  e  1  ca-1  ^'''"'"^  Education  a,.! 

are  reached  when  we  Tind  on.  .cx-u  ■  tin           t  O^rg  1  a,r,i tataon.s 

r;:  .rs.::  o;^r;;;^-e^t^cr  i^^-e-r^  o. 

i'roducc  and  di.str:buto  thcl:   lilth           "  ^^'^'^^^''^^  ^o,r  to  re- 

™<lor.-.cnor,t  of  -at!,  nv'the  /' ncr           1  ,1    '  official 

^o\ir  tolcr.wco  is  r'-"-  "-»(  i      c,                 ,  vT^ 

.    tUio  Is'sun.-:..c.-a;:■;hc^^;.•s!:'^^o^"^v^  •■'^■-"•^^^^^^^-^'^  --cupatJoaal 
An  occupatior.al  tiilc        „.:.',,..         °'    ■      •,       on;an  i :  a  t       '  s  vcrlaL  ,.oJ  ut ,  ur. . 

anoth-^r  national-  o,:'.,:,,^  ,tK"p'  '  f  ^ ^nie'-l.t  be  jn,,,,,,,^  j  - 

one  .:..d  ot  i,ospua,     ,.;t  7 

survcvs   ,n  nr.tional  pro,:-ar,s.            '^''^  "''^'^  i'.  publication;-  or  .lob 

1^0,' ist vies  ad.;  tlic  '.uM-.l  ".■■•■rr-lf;              ,,,,  .  . 

^i-.   tUIe..   but  .e  d:d-n.t  l^^  \^::\J^^^^^^^^  , 
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ASAHP 


DMf 


DOT 
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H,VPS 


LABOR 


^  ^Ui^\.    used    bv    rh'J  in    f'n.  Ml.-f 

(Jc-signatos  occupational  titles  listccl  bv  the  invcnto'A-^t.ff ' 
-ho  /W-rican  Society  of  Al  1  i  l&liea  1 1  h  IT.Ccss    n  7(),k. 
n-nt^L.rcle,  Washington.  D.  C.  7.0.6  .  under  a "  ,n       •  t  .-o,,, 

7  -'y-t.  on.  ,Nat,.onal    I  ns  r  ,  tu  t  cs'  n  f  H^a  1  th      J        ,  • 

tj^'J-'^^T  •'.'^"•^;'>-"-"lHMvcr  c:.tcj;ory  included   ,n  a  -ConnMx- 
J    ..sue  l,,s^nKot  ileal  tU  Manpower  Catc.or         .i,., -r-.l  n 
.1  su.ss,on  h,-  the  Divts.on  of  Manpower   I ntc  1  1 /.cneM        ,re  • 
Hca  th    anpower.-iducation.  National  In.tu/.te.  of    e  i 
l--ot!ic.sda.  Maryland  in  1-ohruary  of  1973.    ^  '.^'lita 

ucs.ip„nte.^_t.tlcs-  included  in  the  Diction-odo:  0..ur.at:..nrrl 

^'  ^--V,  ^-'"l^l-'yn'^'^^.t  Sorvxcr:  Volume   I.  t|nr.i  edition, 
•  U.S.-  ncpartiiicnt  ol    Labor..  C 

<!c.si,natcV  'V!escripto;-s"  used  Uy  l.iucatu.n  /k-soucr-,  InU.;;,a^n 
f.oator,  Northern  111.   U..  .College  of  lid..  2oA  Hurler  SelI:>or  l^..  - 

dcsronatcs  oecupationV.  1  tit'los  li,rcd  in  //■„;;.>,••,;..  v,,... 
b.'"i;rij'  '  ''^"'i'^^'t  ion  .Number   |illMJ   /V- ,  .ss  .  puM'/shed 

luhi    •  '•^^•^•^'tyun,  and  Wei  far 

1  uh  i  Lc  Ilea  1  l.'i  Serv  lc       ' '  " 


CO,  Health  U^sowrces  Adiiii  n  i  stra  t  icn  . 


desi..natcs  hea  l  th  occ.pat  i  onal   titles  inel>ded   in  an   in>  . 
ory  prepared  l,v  ?>..,p-^-:K.nsive  Health  P  la  nn  mh;/ 1  n  •:  t  .  tut  e 
I.  teidio..,pi,n,,_,  ,,tu<i,es;,  for  a  Health  Manj^owcr  PlanniMo      '  ' 
Mudv   .n  April  of  VJi z    telephone:    ((.12}  !  SSS-S'/ol  ] :  ' 

dey.,nrues  alHed  health  occupation:;  l.sted.in  the  1971  edition 
'-V-'-fncnt  W  Labor,  Manpower  Administration,'.  J.,l 


PHILA 


^cs,.nntos  the  Septcmbc»r  1970  "Health  Services  Grouninr"  list 
co;np,  lccl  by  llcaltt^Carecrs  of  Oh.o  (Director  Men. cJ  V.  Brown 
OMn  ;^^\^^^^^;^^,^-;l^^"bus  Ghi.oM5-l}  in  cooperation  with  the' 
Ohio  iset^ional  Mi'dicjl  Programs.  ^ 

uoi.i|>nates  occ.ipat  ion.i  1   titles  listed  and  described  in  rh.^ 
.November  107,j 
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■  Alcohol /Drug  Abuse  Special Kt  --•  miA,  asmip  '  ■ 

•Ajteula?,ce  Attendant  ,,,,,,        oi2.and  335,n7r.,  !;.:c,  t.^.v^ 

A-natomij^u*--  Phiia,  .  .  '        '  v 

Anesthesia  ^Eia^sic^-an's'^yc^sistcint  "    jr.v       *        ^-       '  ... 
Anesthesia -Technologist  --dmi, -hew-  ' 

Art  Therapist  .--    am/v,  ASArfP,  pMia/.  ,  v  *"■'"•-■■ 

-.,  ■'^  ■   '  .         ;  . 

^ssist':1'nt  to  the  P^-iiriarv  Care  •Phv'^in'an  *  '    -  . 

Associate,  in  Anesthes'iol ogy  --  dmx  '  '         ■    '         '    '  : 

Audiologist^ --  mla,  a3,a;iP,  dhi,  dot  193.,  eric,  Labor- 

Audiometrist  --aha,,  dot  1?3,^ERIC,  Labor  r^<?  ats^  5^.cc.cvV  dKi*;Vra)'7«u;. 
Biochemist  --    ::)Ot'"o41  .oBi,  Phiia  ^  ;      ,  .*  ■  " 

Biological  Photogy..ipfier  -- *  Phi-ia 
Biomedical  Engineer  —  ai^ia,  asmi\  dmi,  o,  Phiia. 
Biomedical  Engineering  Technician       aiia,  asaijp,  dmi,  o,  va  ^ 
Biomedical  Equipinent  Technician       eric,  Phiia  '         -     ,  . 

-Ciostr-m^tician        AifA,' asai-ip,, /dmi,  dot  020.I88  *       *>  : 
Blood  Bank  Specialist—    (See  aUur Speciali^ i  in  [<lopd  Boil^  TcchnolcnrO 

Blood. Bank  Technologi  St ,AJ^A,   ASAJ-IP,   dot  I&5  and  dot  073.?81,  Labor 

Cardiopulmonary  Technician       ajia,  asaiip,  dot.  Labor 
Cardiovascular  T^.chnician  —  'ajla,  asahp      '  • 

XhemTstry  Technologist  ~-  aha,  a^tajip  "  ^  '. 

Child  Health  Associate  ~>  Listed  by  Henry  K.  silver,  MD,   Professor  of 
"   PerliatTics,   UnivorsLty  of  Colorado HEW^,:  DMI,0, 

Chiropodist  ~-  n^ni         '  .  ■ 

Circulation  Technologist       asaj-ip,  li^-v/,' -^khpf:     '  '  . 
Clinical  As-sociate        i^i::v;,  dmi 
CliTiical  Chemist       'mt  0:2,001 

•24..i 


4 

pliHical  Corps 'Mn        .r^^r  , 

Clinical  La-.or.Uor^'  ;VV;i^rnpi-  ■        )  / 

Clii^ic.l  Uboratr-v  ^.:'nologist  -    ;.mi  ^ 
^""^  -^stora;  C-^.c!or  ^SAHP 

.     center,  Pox    ,    r/ ,   nallup  Now  „o"ico'  '  /  '.l'  ^^'^^^'^  "odical  . 

•    Ari.-.nna.     H-.n-,,  );    i,;.;  -  -  ^  i  ...  ,   Thccn  .    '  ndian  Medical  Center,, P»^.ni:< , 

touinity  H^ilti,  Workc-C    AHA,  ASAiiP  '  ' 

^^u^ciLor     -     nWn,   ASAHP,  Labor 

-  Corpsman  dmi 

corrective  Therapvct  -   ,,.„a,  .s..,.,  ootv„        „,<,.3,„,  , 
Cytotechnicion  --    dct  078.381  ^ 
Cytotochnologir.;  -        .„_,.,.u„  c,U:c.,uo„.i  prc^r...,  oox  ' 

Dane-  THor-apist  -    aha,  asahp,  hm-s 

Cental  Assi3tant  -  ASAHP,   O.MI,   hot  303  079^..178,  Labor;.  •  . 

Dental  nygienist  -  -a.a,  a-saup,  opt  ios  ana  07s.36P,  L..bor 

Dental  Laboratory  *T-;;liri  ician       rr-u    hot  i--    r  v  '  • 

n .  u  ,  DOT  1  o  > ,  Labor  r ;  ce  , z  c-  Den  Ui  i  T<  x-hn  i  -u 

Dental  Secretary       ;.  .r  .-oj.ioa  ami  dot  07-.37R 
DentalyTech^ic  ian  --  a  'a,  a:-\t'    i  ■>,-,r  -Tn^  n    .  ■•  - 

OovoloonontaV  Tli^r.'t)       --  r>,vhn,-,  •■■ 

^^^^^i.^.Lfv,  vO.'jj,   525  pages. 

Diagnostic  Medical  Son';f;ra'Mipr  --       ^-  • 

-i-cia^^.ts-   vvrl    .        <^  American  Scrxety  of  Ultrasound  Technical 

-^t':  "nlU.^k^v  o'^:.:":.,"'^:;"^^;,!^^^^^'  -^-^^  center, 

'  ^    ^  Cla-kr.on  Avenue,   Brooklyn,   New  York  11203 

Dialysis  Technician      'a!;a,  asahp,  -"abor 
Dietetic  Aide  --    .mia,  a-aj-p,  r;-   ■  'K^m,  Labor. 

Dietetic  Assis,..nc       A.A,n>,  AUir    :  .^tk  y  uiroucr  in  Te^a.,  Phx^a. 


/ 
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bO.     Diytetican  --  A.-A,   ASAII;',   DMI,    dot  073    (■■•!aT.ii,.(M.:t  i,-)    and  IWT  077. iJh]-!.'.!' 

51...  Dietitian,  Ad;ninistrativo  --    dot  ;'85k    r.'-Vr  r;/.';...  /.vv.v  .Vcrvi.-t^  M.^iv;.  } 

'52.  Dietitian,  Teaching  Labor 

53.  Dietitian,  Therapeutic  ~-  Labor 

54.  Dietitian/iiutri  tionist       a^ia,  asvMip,  Labor 

55.  Dispensing' Optician  dmi 

56.  Ecologist       o  ^ 

57 .  -Educational  Therapist        aiia,  asahp,  Labor,  rhiia 

58.  Electrocardiograph  Tech.nician       bls,  nchs  (pub.  No.  1509),         Survuy  of 

Health  Mar4^ov/fjr  in  Uoi^pitals,  Phj.la. 

59.  Electrocardiograph  Technologist        dot  07B.368 

60.  Electrooncephalonraphic/Eloctrocardiographic  Technician  A!iA,  asahp.  Labor 

61.  Electroencephalographic  Technician       aha,  ama  accrrdit?  educational ^proqiams 

ASAHV,  Labor 

62.  Electroencephalographic  Technologist         rd^'j\  accrccntr:  educational  programs; 

DOT  073.368 

63.  Emergency  and/or  Disaster  Sfiecialist       aha,  asak'P 

64.  Emergency  Medical  Technician  aha, asahp 
55.    Environmental  Aide  ilviia. 

66.  Environmental  Engineer       aha,  asajip    (rcr  also  Sanitarj  EKjinccr) 

67.  Environmental  Engineering  Assistant  --aha,  asaiip 
63.    Environmental  Health  Specialist        iimps,  Phiia 

69.  Environmental  Moalth  Technician        AJiA;^.  asahp ,  dmi,  hmps,  o,  (Sec.  also 

Sa?i i if  irij  Tor' hn  i>'  ian ) 

70.  'Envi rortfriontal  Health  Tochnologi (.) 

71.  En^/fronmental  i  St         aha,  afahp,  ny.i,  ([W-c  alr.o  r^'mi  i ^n^idn) 
17.    rpidcniiologist  -r  aha,  a^^ahp 


/3. 
74. 

75. 
76. 

77. 
78. 
79. 

80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 
84. 

.85. 
86. 
87. 
88. 
09. 
90. 
91. 
92. 
93. 
^M. 
95. 
95. 
97. 
98. 


Exerciso  Physiologist  --  mia,  asa:;i' 

Extracorporeal  Technician  -  w.,/.itrca  M^Cauioy',  i.:.,  ut,ivc  Director, 
American  .Socioty  of ,  E.xtracorporeal  Technology,  IGl'.  u^rth  Fort  Meyer 
Drive,   Arlinqton,   Virginia       22209:    (703)    527-2757.  -  • 

Extracorporeal  Technologist  -  (Scj  alco  r:xtvacovpov,al  Technician) 
Family  Health  Assistant  --  hew 
Family  Health  Supervisor  --  dmi 

Food  Service  Assistant  -    asmp    (Ccc  air.o  IHetetic  Technician)  ' 
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Food  Service  Manager  --    asahp,   Allied  Health    Manpo^^ar  in  Texas  - 
(bee  aL;o  IKeteLie  Technician) 

/ 

Food  Service  Supervisor       aha,  dmi,  (See  also  iHcUitic  Assistant) 
Food  Service  Technician       asajip  (Scc  aUo  Dictctu:  Tcclviician) 
Gastroentcnology  Assistant  dmi 
Genetic  Assistant       rw\h,  ASAiiP 

^Gcriatric- Technician        Fort  Wayne  Corjnunit.v/  Schools,   1200  South  Parr  Street 
Fort  V;<iync,^  Indiana     ^f>802;   Coordinator  George  V/all,  luN 

Mcalth  Care  Adini ni s tra tor  asahp 
Health  Care  Assistant  Administrator  asaji? 
Health  Ec^noriist       M\Ar  Asr^ip,  Piuia. 
Health  Educ-^tcr       omi,  Phiia. 
'  Heal  th 'Faci  I  i  ties  /vJini  ni  stratur  --  aiia 
Health  Facilities  Assistant  Administrator  aI'-^- 
Ilealth  Infor;:i.i t ion  Specialist  Piiiia. 
Health  I\iy5icist       afa,  agahp,  dot  070.u21,  02j.\ 
Health  Provjrain  AnaTyst        dot  012. 1^38 
flea  1th  SLiti'.tici.iM       Ami,,oot  012.168 
Health  Systems  Ar.alyst       aha,  aj^.ww ,  cot  012. igb 
H.ealtf)  VIriter         aha,  asahp  .     \  \ 
Hi.'mdtol(:gy  Technolorjist  ---aha,  AS/\iHi! 
lioiiiodialysis  Technician  iiMru 


i 


023.080;  Labor 


93.       Histclooic  Technician  -  r^A  ac^iaUt^  .>ducalional  proyraznr:.  DOT  078.381, 

100.  IbmcniaLer/llcine  Health  Aide  -aha,  asaiip,    Allied  Health  ManpoiJcr  in  Texas 

Labor,  Phi  la.  * 

101.  Hospital  Administrator  -  aha,  dot  J 87.118,.  Labor,-  Ainerican  College  of 

00611^''^  North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  Illinois 

102.  Industrial  Hygie.ni st' -- "  aha,  asahp,  dot,  hniPS 

103.  Inhalation  Therapist    (naw  Respiratory  Therapist)  —  dot  les  and  079.368 
I04r  Inhalation  Therapy  technician  (now  Respiratory  Therapy  Technician) 

105.  Laboratory  Animal  Specialist  --    aha,  as.mip 

106.  Laboratory  Assistant         AM.A  accredits  educational  progranis,  Labor  ^ 

107.  Long  Term  Care  Adnii ni stra tor  asajip 

108.  M-inual  Arts  Therapist        asahp,  dot  o79.;.^28,  iimi^s,  hra  survey  of  Health 

Ilanrowor  in  liospit.il.s 

109.  Marine  Physician's  Assistant  --  Mirw 
no.  ^f'tEDEX 

111.  I.^dicul   AS'Sistant        iV^lA  accredits  (Educational  procjrams,   DOT  303  and  079.363, 

Iliac 

112.  Medical  A^:sisr.ant  in  Ophthalmology       reccxjni::od  .by  ai-ia  council  on  Health 

113.  flcdica]  AssiSuint  in  Pediatrics        A>1\  accrcdit^cJucational  programs 

114.  ri^dicai  CoMpur.^ir  Specialist        aha,  A:;;jip 

115.  I''.:dical  Diarjno  ; t.i c  Sonojrapher  --    {:;rc  ii^jK^.u  ir  .W-dical  .Sono^rapJicvJ 

* 

115.      f'odical/Dc^ntal    Socr^etary        /\iiA,  asaht 

117».      !'?dical  Eniorqoncy  Te^rfinician       dmt,  dot  3[;S.07u 

118.  flerlical  £nginc:crir/j  Technician  hmps 

119.  ^   radical    Illustrator         aha.,   ASAJIP,   DMI,   dot,   Labor,  Phlla 

120.  Modical  LiSoraLoi^y  A'.^ri^tant  --S>mt,  ixrr  im^,,  Labc;r,  (JiU^  a/i-o  fUdical 
^ '  )xi b ' J U) ^'j       ' f : - . /  'ian)  ^ 

121.  I'lOdic^l  Laborritory  Scientist       h\u\,  asahp 


]2c. 

t:edicaT|..ilsjr,.tbry  Icuiniciui,  -          accrc*:iits  cducat..  onal  proyrans, 
DOT  07c.    ,J  a         '           .                                                                        r  J 

• 

123. 

Medical  L  ibt'arian  --    /.nn    r'-ino    r.'ir    n^^'-v  i  ,i      i  w^ , 

/•JiA,   /wAJlP,   D.ll,  DOT  l^il  and  100.168,  Labor 

124. 

Medical  Library  Assistant  --    mh.  asajip,  umps 

125, 

Medical  Office  Assistant  --  aha,  asahp,  mi,  (See  alco  Medical  Aseistant) 

126. 

Kedical  Photograpner       ajia,  asajip,  dot  161  and  143.382,  Labor 

127. 

Medical  Radiation  Dosimetrist  --  aiu\,  asahp 

128. 

Medical  Rocord  Administrator  -- -w-ia  accredits  educational  programs  -  ^ 

129.  ' 

Medical   Record  Clerk  --  ;..acrican  Medical  Record  Association,  Labor 

130. 

f!cdical  Record^  Librar-ian  (now  Medical  Record  Administrator)  ^ 

rOT  111  and  .100.308,  KRIC 

«i 

131 . 

Medical    Rocord  Technician  --AMA  acczradits  cdMCdl  lonal  programs,   DOT  249.388 
r:KIC,   labor                                               '  ^ 

132. 

::cdical  Secrotary.       dmi,  [/jt  3^1  and  201. iOB 

133. 
1.34. 

M3dical  Service  Assistant  omi 

Mcidical  jocial  Work^M-       tul^,  M:\'Avi  lot  vn  and  i9sao8+ 

• 

135. 

riedical  S'inc -jraphCT        dot  c 

- 

126. 

i'^dical   T'j':luiicil  A^/,i'^,t:inL  -~  U.:-;.  v'lvil  Snivicc?  Commisi^ion,  Washington 
Aron  ^):.-icc,                  :;LroMt:,  ij.w.    , V7a:.hintjton ,  D.c.   20']15  " 

137. 

[I'^'Jical  Toclmician        d:u,  kric 

r.^dicol   TdchnolOfji^.t  -~     A>L\  ajt:i'  .lits  (H3ii-:aLioiial  progrojnG,   DOT  185  and 

078.:']!,  :::ac,  r.r  • 

139. 

Medical   fr.ur.Lr-iuLifu.i'jt       aha,  /w.;ahp,  ].ai)^% 

140. 

f!2dics  iVAi 

141. 

".Mitil  llf:alt,h  A'^si'ot'WiL/Teohnician/AssociutL'        aha,  asaiip 

,  .ntf'.l  "M^u^   1  i  jhtrio  i..n         [:mi,  ;;;/,/,  Phila. 

143. 

ti'-jntal  'Ijilth  Toc^noloyi '^t       aha,  asaiii',  hkv; 

1-^4. 

1 

f'.'ntal  P'"^tarf1()t;ion  Airlo       aha,  asahp             ^  ' 

1-15. 

flicrobiO^Oqy  T^CiriOlofJ  ist  ~-     aha,   AJAHP,   HMPS,  Labor 

• 

l-^G. 

f't  1 1 'p^.-O'^^pO-.^TlCy  XI  inical    Toclinician--  Tanqht   at  Regional  Technical 
^.ir;t.it'  ' '*  i:t.  't.ho  Ur^  iv<.  t  .s  1 1  y  of  Alabruna  in  FMriiingaam. 

o 
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147.     Husie  Therapist  --  AIIA,   Af^AUP,   dot  195  and  079.128,   Ht-S'S,  I.al-^or 

M'{,    Il'.isic  Tlierapy  Aide/ '  Assi  stant  —  hmps 

149.  Nuclear  Medicine  Technician  --  w-ua  accredits  cdacational  programs, 

DOT  070.301 

150.  Nuclear  Medicine  Technologist  --  ama  accredits  educational  programs, 

DOT  07B-.301,    EUIC  ^  % 

151.  Nutritionist  --  aha,  Ai-rj'.i-,  dmt,  dot  077.128 

152.  Obstetrical  Technician  --  aha,  asahp 

153!     Occupational  Therapist  -  AII^A,  accredits  educational  programs,  ASAHP 

DOT  193  and  n7'ji.i;'H,  Labor 

154.  Occupational  Thrrapy  Aide  --rls  (sic  bo),  dot  07p68,  muv  survey  of 
Health  M--inpo'/.'i'r  in  ilorpitals 

155.  Occupational  Therapy  Assistant  -   American  occupational  Therapy  Association 
nt'.I,   [XDT  07'V.3GB,  T.UIC 

156.  Operating  Room  Technici-in  --a!ia  ac-rriitr,  educational  progra-.s,  dot 

079.370,  liRIC 

157.  Ophthalmic  A^sistc-^nt/Technician  --    aha,  asai^  dmi,  1:1;'./ 

158.  Ophthalmic  Di sponsor  --    aha,  asahp 

159.  Ophthalmic  Latnratory  Technician  -    A5-,ahp.  dmi 

160.  Ophthalmic  Photoaraphor  (Ooint  Conn^ission  on  Allied  Health  Personnel  in  . 
Ophthalmology) 

161.  Oohthalmic  Technoloc^i s t  (Joint  Con^-inssion  on  Allied  Health  Personnel  in 
Ophlhalmology).  ,  . 

162.  Opticljin  --  rxT  /i-,.^.m1,  rhi.La 

163.  Optician,  nispensir,.)-  nj--,   (.sic  ho),  dot  494,J.RA  survey  of  Health  Manpower 

in  Ho'-pit  .1  l:i  ^  •        '  ■ 

•  164.    Opto:notric  A'.si  stant/ Fochnician  -  aha.  asahp.  dmi  •  , 

165.    Opt.oaietrist  -  dmi  i;'>t  is.^.  ,.nd •n79. lOB,  hkic 

ir,6.    Or.ierly       aha,  a:;,mip,  i.iN-r  _  j 

ir,7    .Orthopaedic  Physician's  Assistant '^Am  accredits  educational  programs  . 

(n.ntil  pr'-','.-n'.  .'-.tMdnt.t  i  have  qr.iduated) 
160.     Orthopaedic-cast  specialist  -     I,:,  (sic  bo),   dot  bio,  urn  Survey  of  Health" 

ERIC  2M) 


.         Orth.,!:iiit  -  A,.,-  ,   ASAHl-,   DOT  1..  0.7.. 37U,  Labor 

rrihotic/'^i-,5th.nc  Assistant  -  aha,  asahp  ^  , 

•/I.  Orthotic/Prostnoiic  Technician  -    'r,u^,  asahp 

172.  O^hotist/Prosthctist  -         A.Ai.P,  a.i ,  oot  400  (orthotist) 

173.  Par£i;7i.}dic  --  d;u  ^• 

174.  Pathologist'',.  Assistant       d.mi,  ir:w 

1/0.  Piticnt  CarM  Lvalaatioi,  Assistant       ah-     r.    .  . 

■^.^TSCdnt        .X,..,   jo,„t  Cun>:,u.,sxon  for  Accred.  of  HospitalL; 

176.  fcdinri:  A;|.i-.tai,t  -  i,-.i,Hi-w 

177.  Pc-J.atric  Associate  --  o 

178.  i^hirnncy  Technician  --  a.ma,  a^jahp 

101.  Physi.-,1  Tho:M-/  Aide.  -  i;mi,  luv  V  ',,,;..,  uuc 
1-32.  riiy-.icul  1:       y  i.  chnician  ---  o;.'[ 
1 1]!  .   I't'v;  jV  i,:n  '     ,V,',  i    f  ,.ri '  - 


If'".   P:,v         i,i     ,  .,     m!  -fr  ii  a:  /   ,a;  (-        -jv,     •  ,  •       ,  ■ 


■  '  .■'•/.,;:;.';«?;';;  /' r.  air,  taut ) 


185.  Pliys-iri,!')' s  Av,o:iif,.  --  m.^, 

-  'ii'  '     i  iniL  il  A.s^s^;!it  --  '-kw 


•li.'^  !'nli..;,ri.   A.'  ,  .'nr.l   --    Aii.-.,  .v.Aiii.,  in.w 
IQ'J.  r-;|v,l.,ii,.;i  ar'T..:..ly  'M.„minj  L-pcuulisL 

191.  nrol-,s,nl.l  ',f:a-n!.nls  R.vicw  Loordin.to,  -  -  ir.o  ^Unual  published  by  the 

ai.ciard:;  iV'Vu'w,  I',  i  arUm/nt  of  111-.W 


nV.h,  Ar.AJIi' 
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--  iiui:  a..u  ■'/.•i.jwi     ;.  .,.  .  '  :  i.w!  •.nL/Pi'octiu.iL.sL) 

1J3.  f'<,y:l'.ic:t.-ic  Ai  :i  --  umi,  dot  -l^ 

194.  Psychiat.i.;  Social  Work*.;),:  --  /.:iA,  ,  ;.Hyr  i-^.ios  (und  no,  ico,200,228) 

195.  Psychiatric  To:finician        National  OJcarinq  Ilouiuj  for  Montal  Health  Infor- 
mation,  ^uGOO  Fi::hcr5  L.:^},   Rockvillc,  Maryland  20852;  and  National  Associ- 

.  .^tion  of  Human  Sorv,ic('i.  T'.hMij.oIo^j  x ,   ll""^       ilth  Street,  Sacramento, 
Califoinia 

J^96.  Public    H?a  1th  Lducator  -.ot  171,  j 

197.  Public  lloalLh  Liborntt.ry  Scientist       aha,  asahp 

198.  Public  .Health  Prac ti ti^fiL-r        ail-.,  ."oAuI' 

199.  Pulmonary  Function  Technician       uwr,  uy.;-;  ^^^^^ 

200.  Radjatiun  I'lonicor        r:,C   (.SIO  ao)  ,  I.KA  .iuvvtr/        H^^alth  Manpov/or  in  Hospitals 

201.  Radiation  Therapist  --    iot  07u.3bi 

202.  Iladiaticn  Thor.ipy  Technic i^ar'i       ai.a,  A.'Anr         al.w       i^nic}:  'A'r.i;  v  Tcch:r'iaii^.t) 

203.  HadiatiO!!   Fhor^ipy  Tf?Chnolog"ist  A*nA  ac  .riHUtj;  .-dicational  pro^raraj,  KRIC 

204.  Nddioi ^.0  tO})^^  Tfy-hiio  !oj  i-;  t       i '/r  Ju.  ^  n 

205.  RadiolOQi':  Asoi  ;/:an^.        r:.:;  I-MT,   ni(A  Siirvf  y  of  Health  Manix^wor  in 
Horjux^al:; 

205,  Radiolo  gic  Technicim       aha,  ai:ahj',  ijiu  •  Tachnolo • 

20/.    RadiolC'jic  T' cir^ul      i  S  L  r..:ci  .:ua  t  s  "ia.\.i.on\l  [MTKjranu:,   [X)T,  KRIC 

20'J.  :^linoh:ir:iiic  r.t  -~    .^ma,  a.  ah? 

209.  ^adio^.h'.-MpisL  ~-  ^m: 

210.  [^.f^crr  a  Llun  Tli-:^  r;;ji  ,  *  —    /.::a,  A-A  ii',  ^:-u ,  i' l'>.;,  A,  !  :i'<i  firaiih  Munpc^wtv 
:  ri  i\  '        '  : 

211.  r/'^i  t  '  fMial  Tlr^rai;/  r-iNinician        Iwi/uW,  il.A  :>uiv'\'  ol  Huaith  Fuinpowrr  in 

R'^hub  i  h     L  lO'i  Ad'r,  :ni  ,^  (\  '.'n'         aha,  A:;AHi 
.-13.  R'j'.i.'bi  i.i  * a-l4l^'l     .'Uf. . -1  or*       AHA,  a,;ah^,  imV  (MS.Io; 
214,  Rijiicibi  1  i  t'^t  ion  '  iUrselOr  Aid-'  --a::A,  /V  MW 
21j.  /'^habi  1  i  i.i  Jun  II'/.k    i k  i  ri  i  Spf  1  il  i *.       aha,  a.. a:!/ 

ERIC  21).:  V 


216.  Rehabilitation  Therapy  Assistant        mi\,  asahp 

217.  Respiratory  Assistant  or  Airin  i,  -,  survey  of  Ilealth- rimpov;cr  in  IIospitalG 

Nci:s  (Lub.  r:o.  rv)) 

210.  RcspirclLOry  T'jorapist         aha,  /^j-U  accredits  educational  prc"ra.Ti3,  A3WiI\ 
^    ■  I-bc:.r 

219.  Respiratory  Th?rapy  Technician       aha,  rn-VK  accredits  educational  programs 

220.  Sanitarian  .'^ha,  nrxov,  dmi,  odt  079.IIP.,  umi^s    (r-i,  alt-o  riijvirorvnentaliGt) 

221.  Sanitarian  Aide        aha,  ai'aiip,  dot  16B.2C7 

222.  Sanitary  Engineer       aha,  a:7aijp,  dot  093,  003.031  (See  also  F.-wiroy-jncntal 

Enjiyzrcr) 

223.  Sanitary  Technician  ---.aiia,  a:3Ahp,  iikI'S    (Scc^  aiao  Eiivivo-jrcntal  Health 

Tcch.iir'ian) 

224.  School  HerWIth  Aide        aha,  ahaiip 

225.  School  Health  D!'«ca*or      ail\,  asa.mp,  dmi,  dot  079.118^ 

226.  Sp?cialist  in  Bloort  Bank  Technolo:jy  accredits  educational  provjrams 

227.  Specialist  i'*hysician' S  A"^>istant        cc^rtified  by  An\oric.::in  Association  of 

Phy-^i-cLan' Aij'; v.nn t ,  :-UKii<;on  Avenue,  rJ.Y.  1C0:>2  f/'.-^c'  alco  f  injoician  ' G 

220.  r.peech    Clinician        ivr  193,  uyvr> 

229.  Speoch/llnarinq  Therc);:y  Awi'j        alia,  asaiip,  ijaLor 

230.  S'^^^^th  '^itholn^]i:,t        h:\\,  Af'Aii?,  oni,  dot  .173,  , 

231.  Speech  Pa tho lO'ji  s  V/''idiolo3  i st        aiia,  asahp,  dot  079.  lOG 

232.  Speech  T.nrapisi:  dmt 

233.  Surqeon's  A'^sistant        a:^A  a^:creditr;  educational  prcgrctr.5,  DOT  079.378 

23^.  Surqical  Aide        :';r,  (Pul>.  no.   1509),  HRA  Survey  of  Health  Manpower 

in  H'  '^pi  ;  il  fi 

'  235.  Surnical  Tcjchnician  —  dmt,  dot  f^79.37B 

236.  Teacher  or  the  Hr.  vf        aiia,  AfAH? 

237.  Teach^^r  of  rn^K>nally  Disturbed       a'ia,  Af'^An/^ 
230.  Te.'\':i^'.'  of  t  h.e  l.ctrnini  Disabled    -    aha,  agahp 


239.  !r:i .:,  ..ii.  I'-TiLo !      llcUrduid  —  AHA,  asa::i> 

240.  T.j'ic:...-  ..."        :-hy5i  :  >.1  ly  limdicapped  --  a!!a,  a:;ai:?  '  , 

241.  Tciachor  of  the  Special  Education  --  asahp 

242.  Toachar  of  cho  Visually  Handicapped  --    h\u\.  asahp  "  - 

243.  Toxicologi5t.  -"-aha,  agahp 

2'M.    lutnor  Registrar  --  Am.^ncai.  Modical  necord  As;yocication,  Labor 

245    Ultrasound  Technical   Snccialist  --merican  Society  of  ultrasound  Technical 
*      i.K.cicVi:''^,   r,0^nu.r-L;-r£;   Pro:sidont:  Ilrs.  Patricia  Nuss,  c/o  Sonic 

■  ,\bo.at;rv',  ,x....X-;t..y  School  oE  Mediciru-,  W.aston-Galen,  North  CaroUna 
-^7103-  aMd  In.^ltute  of  Ultrasound  in  Mcaicine,  President.  Gil 

Haun,':-..D..  'cA-      n.toin  College  of  Medicine,  Veshiva  University,  East- 
ch-:;t.cr  Dvnd  0  I'.orria  Park  Avenue,  N.Y.  10161 

\ 

246.  Unit  Clcr';  --    .ML^,  .^saiip 

247.  U-rolcrjic  P'lVVician'S  Assistant'  -'-^-nWA^  a^crcdit.^  educational  programs, 

DOT  070.37:;  ^       J  '  ' 

2^3.  Vocational  RclMbil  i  t:  tinn  Counselor  --  u.i 

2-19.  Ward  Clorl-;  --  put  .:V).38n  % 

250.  X-ray.-T..ch,^,ici.;i  -    ;-:u      rlv.'  ^;.Ji^^.v'■y?■'-^•■^^»''^'-^^^ 

251.  X-rny  i  :'c:'.nolooist  --    -uu    r/^cu  iVaJio/...,'"'-  Tc:'hnalo>iiat)  _ 


APPE^IDIX  C.  5 
ORIGINAL  QUESTIONNAIRES 
EXPLANATORY  LETTERS 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR: 

zNlvv  CMilf.  Communktf_ 
School  Corporstlon 
801  Parkvtew  DrtU 
N^Cattt*,^  47302 


PROJECT  HOPE 

Htalth  Oocupatbns  Program  Eduostori 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Vocational-Techakal  Educatioii 
State  of  Indiana 


r  i 


V 


Dear  Respondent: 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  ever- inc reasing  demand  for  qualified 
Allied  Health  workers  in  Indiana,   tiie  State  Board  of  Vocational-^ 
Technical  Education  has  funded  a  research  effort  called  Project  HOPE, 
Health  Occupations  iftogram  Ed^^cator s .     One  of  the  objectives  of  this 
Project  is  to  gather  data  in'the  form  of  task  statement  inventories 
that  might        used  to  develop  curriculum  for  training  programs  at  the 
Sjecofi'dary  and  less  than  baccalaureafe  post-secondary  levels.  We 
urgently  need  your  help  in  determining  the  tasks  which  specific  job 
holders  perform.  ^  , 

Please  read  the  informajBaon  sheet  and  distribute  these  task  . 
survey  (s)   for  completion  to  the  para-profession(s)  and  prof ess:^onal  (s) 
with  less-than-haccajaureai^te  training  in  your  employment  who  actually 
has  a  job  title(s)    listed  in  the  survey. 


T^ank  you  for  your  assistanco^  in  this  educational  endeavor. 

pre-addres; 

Sincerely, 


IMease  Veturn  these  surveys  in  the  pre-addressed  envelope  by  ^pril  23.^ 


Dr.  B.  R.  West 
Chairman 


BW/gc 


ERIC 


PRC  _ 

*rfy  Hank«nhoff^ 

.School 


801  Parfcvtow  Dflvt 
NMtfCMtf«JN\47362 


T 


PROJECT  HOPE 

\s  H««*th  Occupations  Pro^un  Educator* 
Funded  by  ^ 
State  Board  of  Vocational-Tech^al  Education 
^  State  of  Indiana 


ETear  Respondent : 


In  an  effort 


'to  meet  the  ever- increasing  demand  for  qualified  Allied  Health 


workers^n  Indiana,  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical '  Educat ion  has  funded 


research  effort 


calied-iPTo  ject  HOPE,  Health  Occupatiibnal  Program  Educators.  One 
of  the  objecti\/es  of  this  Project  is  to^gather  data  in  the  form  pf  task  statepient 
inventories  thdt  might 'be  used  to  develop  curriculum  for  training  programs  at  the 
secondary  and  less  than  baccalaureate  po sU-secondary  levels.     We  urgently  need  your 
help  ,iif  determining  the  tasks  which  specific  3,0b  holders .  perform. 

'  '    •  .  \      .  '  /'*■  ■*■  '  ■•••  •       •  ,  * 

surveys  for  jobs' we  feel  appropriate  for  ySur  fa.cility.  Please 
with^%£S_s  than  a  *baccalaureate-degree ,   t<a  complete  the  enclosed    .  , 


Enclosed  are 
select  1  person. 


survey  for  each  of . the  f o llowing. j ob  titles: 
Nursing  Se»rvices: 


1  -  Registered  Ntrse 

1  ~  Licensed  Practical  Nurse 

1  -  Homemaker/Honje  Health  Assistant 


Medical  -  Clerical: 
1  -  *Medica/l  Insurance  Cl/f.rk 
•1  -  Medical  Secredr^ry 


Please  have  e^ch 


A  self-addr€:ssed  envelope  has  been  enclosed  for  dach  person  completing  a  survey.,'" 


4);erson  complete  the  survey  and  ret'urn  to: 

►  ^     Dr.   Bill  West 

Ca rme 1   High  S chool 
'   ■        520  East  Mnliv  Sr. 
'    ■  Cnrmel,      IN'  /»r^03? 


^      The  survey  should  be  returned'  bv  ApriJ^l^i,    1975.     Thnnk^  vc^u  for  vour  \  (^(^r,  pr>r  af;  J  on  . 

S"Lnrerely, 


Dr.  B.  R.  Wei.X 
(^'ha  1  rK^.an 


Pf^pJECT  HOPE 

Htslth  OccupttloM  Prxygrmry  Eductton 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Vocitk>iial-Tcchiucal  Education 
Sute  of  Indiana 


roOJECT  DIRECTOR: 

 imdy  HiMtkfnhoff    _    -  . 

New  CafdcPtom^ 

Sohool  Corporatlofi  ^ — \  ' 

801  Plvkvtow  Orlv«  ^      -J  ♦ 

NMC«ti«,IN  47362  ^ 

Dea\r  Respondent;  * 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  ever- increasing  demand  for  qualified  Allied  Health 
workers  in  Ipdiana,   the  State  Board  of  Bocational-Technical  Education  has  funded 
a  research  effort  called  Project  HOPE,  Health  Occupational  Program  Educators.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  thi?  Project  is  to  gather  data  in  the  form  of  task  statemen-t 
inventories  that  might  be  used  to  develop /CTrfViculiim  for  training  programs  at  the 
secondary  and  less  than  baccalaureate  posk-secondary,  levels.     We  urgently  need  your 
help  in  determining  the  tasks  which  specific  job  holders  perform.  ^  • 

'>f^*     Enclosed  ate  surveys  fot  jobs  wq  feel  appropriate  for  your  facility.  Please 
^  select  1  person,  with  less  than  a  baccalaureat^  degree ,   to  complete  the  enclosed 
survey  for  each  of  the  following'  job  titles^^  ^ 

L-^^alth 


Nursing  Services: 
1'-  Registered  Nurse 
1      Licensed  Bractical'  Nurse 
1  -  Geriatric  Technician 
1  -  Nurse  Aide/Assistant 
1  -  Orderly 


Rehabilitation  Services/ 

Speech  &  Hearing:  ^ 

1  -  Communlcations^Aide 


MentaX'^al.th  Services: 
1  -  Certified  Occupational 

Therapy  Assistant 
1  -  Occupational  Therapy  Aide 
1  -  Recreational  Therapy 

Technician      ,  . 
1  -  Recreational  Therapy  Aide 

Rehabilitation  Services/ 
Therapeutic  Dietetics: 
1  -  Dietary  Technician 
1  -  Dietary  Aide 


Medical  -  Clerical; 


1  -  Medical  Transcriber 
1  -  Medical  Record  Tech. 


Rehabilitation  Services/ 
Physical  Rehabilitation:' 
1  -  Physical  Therapy  ^ 

'  Assistant 
1  -  Physical  Therapy  Aide 


Ancillary  Services:^ 
1  -  Central  Service  Aide 
,  1  -  Pharmacy^  Aide/ 
Techni  clan 
1  -  HouHekecpinR  Worker 

1  -  Medical  Record  Clerk 


1  -  Medical  Insurance  Cle.rk 
1  -  Ward  Jjjlerk/Secretary 

^self-addressed  envelope  has  been  enclosed  for  each  person  completi  np,  a  .survey. 
Please  have  each  person  complete  the  survey  and  return  to: 


Dr,   Bill  West    '  - 
CaYntel  High  School 
520  East  Main  St. 
Carmel,     IN  46032 


The\survey  should  be  retorned  by  April  23,  1975. 

Sincere iy, 


Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 


■  lir.        K.  I'A 


BW/gc 


ERIC 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR: 
'  ■mHv  Manktnhoff  f 


PROJECT  HOPE 

HMlth  Occupation!  Progrsm  fcducrton 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  VocAtional-TcchnicsJ  Education 
State  of  Indiana 


School  Corporation 
tOIParlcvtow  DHv* 

Hmt  CMtis,  IN  47362  4  . 

Dear  Respondent: 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  ever-increeasing  deinand  for  qualified  Alli^'d  Hca't 
wo-rkers  in  Indiana,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  fundi 
a  research  effort  called  Project  HOPE,  Health  Occupational  Program  Educators, 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Project  is  to  gather  data  in  the  form  of  task  staieir.e 
inventories  that  might*  be  use^d  to  devel'-ip  curriculum  for  training  programs  at  t 
secondary  and  less  than  baccalaureate  post-secondary  levels.  VJe  urgently  need 
•  help  in.  determining  the  tasks  which  spocific  job  holders  perform. 

Enclosed  are  surveys  for  jobs  we  feel  appropriate  for  vour  facilitv.  Pleasfj 
select  1  person, ' with-  less  than  a  baccajaureate  degree, ° to  complete  the  enclosed 
Survey  for 'each  of  the  following   job  t/itles; 

Diagnostic  Servicers/ 
Radiological : 
^1  -  Radiolo'g  ical  Tech. 
1  -  Radlol6gic  Dept.  Aide 


Nursing  Services: 
1  -  Re'gistered  Nur;fija»  . 
1  -  licensed  Practical  Nurse 
1  -  Orderly 


Diagnostic  Services/ 
Laboratory : 

Tech. 


1  -  Medical  Lab. 
1  ~  Clinical  Lab.  Assist. 
1  -  Lab .   Tech.  Aide 


Mental  Health  Services: 
1  -  Mental  Heal  th-^  Tech . 
1  -  Mental  Health  Assist. 
1  -  Mental  Retardation  Tech. 
1  -  Mental  Retardation  Aide/ 

Assistant  '  ^- 
1  -  Psychiatric  Tech. 
1  -  Psychiatric  Aide/ Assist. 
1  -  Certified  Occupat  iolial  , 

Therapy  -Assistant 
1  -  Occupational  Therapy  Aide 
1  -  Recreational  Therapy  Tech. 
1  -  Recreational   Aide/A.ssi  nt . 
1  -  Music^rher.ip  V  Aidf^ 
I  -  Drama  Theraiw  -Mch- 


Diagnostic  Services/ 
Electronic:        ^    '  -      '  - 
1  -  Electro-Cardiographic 

Technic  Ian 
I  -  El  ectro-Epjenhalograp^iic 


1 e  chn  i  c  i  an 


Anc i I laiy 


bt'vvi  ces :  . 
C.'ntral  3frvic(,^  Aid' 
Ass  1^1  ant. 

r^;.jrm"ii  y  A  iMr/Tcch. 
M<iu -ekct.^'^  1  nv;  Workc^r 


Rehabilit ation  Service/ 

Speech  &  Hear  in^:^. 

1  -  Communication  Aidc^ 

Therapeut  i  r  D  i(>t  t  ics  : 
I  -  DLetarv  Tiu^hnlclan 
I  -  Di»'^  ar  V  Aide 

Denral   Se  rv ijz£S  : 

1  -      'nt  a  1  Assl  sfant 


M(  (li  '  a    r  - ^    ^  V^' ' ^^^^^ ^  ^-^V-"^  - 
1  r  M^^di^i  i    f  ;T~;rrrram'o  ('1  '.'rk 
1   -  "^Ff?fni  C  h'r  1: /:;ecr(\tarv 
1   -  Mt^i  icci  1    Tr'ansr  rljber 


1   -  Medit  ii   K«"  ^'rds  Tech. 
1  -  Act'^'  -      f-'Mi  lU^c  ord  Tech 
1   ~  Mcii  :  (  a'l   S(  crotar.y. 


Pleap 


A  ■•e  1  !"~a;klres5ied  t^!iV(^lone  Ini  -  b^^eii  ^-ncHi^  U'd  lo 
e  have  crch  person  cninT'ilete   th.i-  .-.urvev  to'i 


res5ied  e!iV(^lo]ie  Ini been   -ncHi^U'd   for  c>arh  p-rson  Cemnb't'n^ 

urn  to : 


rnirvey . 


Bw/gc 


Dr.      i  I  1   W.  r  t: 
(^arn\^j^   H ^  gh  firhonl 


')-^0  i,ar,t  Main  St". 
Carniv^:  ,  IN 


ioiild  ht^  returni:,d  Uy  -M^^'M 


,  Cha  i  rin<|n 


]'>?'■>.     Thank  v"!  for  vour'  rnopi'i-'at  i  on . 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR: 
Umiy  Hank«nhoH 
HmN  CMtl«  Community 


M  ParkvlMv  DrM 
Htm  CMtl«,  IN  47362 


PROJECT  HOPE 

H««ifti  Occupotlori  Proflr«m  bduciton 
Funded  by 

State  Bojird  of  Vocational-Tcchjcical  Education 
State  of  Indiajia  ^ 


Dear  Respon 

In  an  effort^ to  meet  the  ever-increasInK ^demand  for  qualified  Allied  Health, 
workers  in  Indiana,   the  -State  Board  of  Vo'- at  i v aia  i -Ttvohui  L;al ,  Kducat  ion  ha.s  funded 
a  research  effqrt  called  Projijct  HOPE,  H^^al  th  O.  m^j i  ona  I  I^.rop^ram  Educators.  ■  One 
of  the  r)b1octiv^  of  this  Project  is   to  .^U.ii.'r  cat.^   in  rhe   [yrm  of  task  statement 
Inventories   that)  might  hi*  used  to  develop  -urriiu'ai^:  i'oi   ira\nln>^  program^-;  at  the 
secondary  riiul   l.'SH  th/Tn  hat'calaureat.'  post -He(  oalarv   U^vrl<:,  \  Wc.  urKontly  tum-cI  your 
help   In  deU'rmlntnK  tlie  fasks  which  sic-  !M-    ]oh  hcMi  rs  p  rtc^n-m. 

Enclosij^  are  surveys   Tor   jnbs  we  T-  .'!  aopri^pri  ilc  \r,r  youi^  faciUtv,  Plea^se 
select  1  person,   wi-th-  less  than  a  hacr  ii  .-.nM-e.-^t c 
sur\^e5^  for  each  of  the   followiri!;  .1nb  Litlt'  ^: 

• 

Nursing  Services: 

1  -  Emergency  Medical  Technician 
1  -  /Xmbulance  Attendant 

A  self-addressed  envelope  has  hi-vn  cnr  lapsed  To  r  each  person  .(Completing  a  survey, 
Please  have  each  per^.on  cfimp  ^n  e  (he  survi  -  rel^'rn  'to:  ( 

.  t;  i  i  i  Wcs  f 

■;.a'i'  ^vist    Main  Si  , 


The  survey  sliould  h(  n'urruvi 


'Hianl^    v.nu   I  'T 


ij'    (  * jnp^' rat  i on 


BW/i 


^RO  ^.v:t  oiJ^tfc  - 

8'1  ^*•^'kvkfyv  DfM' 


PROJECT  HOPE 

H—lth  Oocup«rtbni  Progrtm  Educatori 
Funded  by 

State' Boara  of  Vocitional^Tcchnilc^^uCation 
State  of  Indianm 


.    .,  ,   ...■>  M.,..h»..  >I.M,n,.i    ,       •M.,.,^^^...'  M1I.-IJU.,-.U!, 

.1.    M,,.,    Ko..r,l   M    V,>,,,.in„,l  -T..,!,.;;-.,:     -in       Inn  h,.s  rundrd 
,'.,1  I,  ,1   I'rnuT  I    IUMM-,    IK'..ll!:       <  up.ii  i.M'.  It  ,,m  rdur.-U  o  fs  .  One 

■  ,„i      "..-i-rt    is  t.-  Katlur  dat.,   in  .        i     n  M    tank  .t.Lement 

.         :  Ha.c.laureato  post-secondarv  l."--!  ..     v;e  ur.entlv  need  your 

r    ..iinr,_  the   l..sk.s  wh,ich  spcci-fic  job  inoiaer-^  n.er  1  d nn , 

.  ,,ro  surv.vs   ior  jobs         feel  appropr   .u-   l-^^r  W  farll  itv.  Please 
'.;;%;tl,  li^s  ,han  a  bacc-alaureate  dc...ree.    t.,  t t  h.  en.lo.ed 

%  :i  oi    the  fi'l  lowing  job  t  itles:  ^. 


I'l  i/j  .til  N'ur'U' 


1-  -  Med  i  c-n  I  ^Ti^ur.i'^.ci'  1 rk 
1  ,  -  M^-<lic'al  'i  r/nvw  r  i  bi*r"' 


.  Dr.    !U  1  I   Wi-M  > 
C.i  rnif  1    H  i      'Schnti  1 
S.'O  r.ast   Mn  in  Sr  . 

J  w     Sr^rM    -^-^^   197")    ^   rhcuil-   vi'u  for  vcMir  cooperation 
h  jKI  b-   retunuu!  bv  April    ^3,    l?/)-      ii.cnn  .  , 

S  iiu-ejjjjl y, 

Dr.   H.  West 
Cliairman 


r 


r 


ERIC 


2€i 
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PROJECT  HOPE\ 

HMlth  Occiipcttons  Proflram  bducaton 
Funded  by 

Stat*  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Eduction 
State  of  Indiana 


PROJECT  DIREttTOR: 
BMrly  HanktnhbH 

hunlty:-'.   .      t   _      ..^  .  ....   

School  Corporation 

801  Pvkvkw  Diiv»  ^ 
Hmm  CMtl«,  IN  47^6^ 

Dear  Respondent: 

In  an  e/fprt^to  mcet^  the  eve-r^'incro'isin^  demand  *for  qijalifi(»d  Allie  d  Health 
workers   in  Incfi^^y   the  State  Board  of  Vc)Cc'J^on^i  j  -Terhnic'-il   Kduea  t  ion -lias  I  nnded 
a  research  ef  fc^rt -eal  led  Project  HOPE,  Health  Oeetjpat  i  ona  I   Pro^^am  Educator^'.  'tv* 
of  the  object ivyps .  of   this  Pro  ject   is  to'gatlier  data   in  the  iorm  of  task  statf-metit 
inventories  that  raij^ht  be  used  to  develop  curriculum  tor  tr,iiniTU^.  proj.'f''i^^';»         r  Ue  - 
S(?condarv  and   less  than  bai^ca  laareate  pos  t-s*'»condarv  \ve^  iJ'VjU"!!   1  v  nec  ■  \'our 

help  in  de  t<^  nni  ninp,  th(»   tasks  which  spe(^ific    job  holcler^j  nerlorni. 

F^nclnsf'd  ar(*  siiryeyr;   for   jobs  we  f(*el   appropr  iaf   for  vour   facllitV.  Pleas(* 
select   1   person,  with  1   s.s  than  a  btU'ca  lauri-att*  de^',ree,   to  cc^nplete  thr  'Unclosed 
survey  for 


ich  of  th(^   followin^^   job  ritltv^^: 

M(Mita  1  Heal  t!i  l^e rvlces  : 


Nurs  in j^___S c » r v  i  ( •  e sj 
1  -  Registertui  Nurse 
1  -  l.ic(uv.sfd  Practical  Nurse 
1  -  Pediatric  Aide/Tech. 
I  -  Obstetrical  Tech. 
1  -  Orderly 
1  -  Nurse  A 1  de /Ass  I  s  t'. 


1  -  Mental  ilec)ith  Te.Ji. 

1  -  Mental  Ht^'alt!)  Assist. 

]  -  MedicaY  \A\h,  Tedv. 

1  -  Clinical   Lah.   Assist . 

1  -  hab.  ,  Tfc^ch.  /A^de 


T}y>rir[)e  u.t  J  c  J)  f ej_<*  ^  '• 
1.,-  mctarv  Aiji 

>.c  uin 


Resplra  t(\ry  :^ 

1  -  Certifi(ul  R{>spiraforv 
rherapv  T{\rhnlc  itm 

A n c i  1  la r y  S ( » r yic' ej^ : 
-I  -  Central   St^rvifM^  Aide/ 

Ass  i  s t anl 
1   -  Oprr.it  LUJ',  lUnm  It-cii. 


A   S{vl  f  -addri'SSrd   .Mr'»'K'[u^   h<ls    b*M'U   PMrln:,,  ?!    f  t>r  I*. 
Plea.Sf  havt'  (M«  h'  i)c  rson      ir.plc^tr  t  hr  su!'/iv  .iiid   r<'t  uru 

Ilr.    Hill  W( 
r;irine  1   Hijf i  Si  IkmM 
■^.^0  K,i  ,t    *Min  S'  . 
*     ^    l\irm('l,      I\'  VjO 


A\  d(*/ TtM  hn  i  r  i  an 


1       r.lect  rn-rard  ici);raphic 
Ti'tdiu.'Man 

HaTH  (rn^|3  ij ;a  l_:  ^ 
-1^  -  KadioTM'/ir  )i 

'I'ecliuo  U.p  1  ;,t  \ 
1   -  f\id  n^.'pt  .  Aide 

Mi'('  1  M  ]  -rj  ('  r  i        _S^eT[y  ijres  : 
1   -  M.di^ai    insurance^  ni{>rk 
)    -  Wai  t!  C  1  prK  /Secretary 
1    -       1  i  l  a  1   .'.I-,  rc  f  ar" 


f)i*t  s(in  conpji  t  1,.  '    i  *-.ijrvvy* 


The  survp 


ihiuild  hi'   ri'turn(ul  hv  April  Ihauk   vnu   Inr  vnur  ^  mo(;i  r'i  M '  ifi . 


O  BW/r,c 

ERIC 
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Tha  i  rni.in 


PROJECT  HOPE 
;Health  Occupations  frogram  BduoatrOrs 


Funded  by 

State  ^Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
State  of  Indiana  \ 

PROJECT  DIRECTOR; 
Beverly  Hank'enhoff 
New  Castle  Community 

School  Corporatioh 
801  Parkview  Drive 
New  Castle,  I.N  47362 


Dear  Respondent: 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for  qualified  Allied  Health 
workers  in  Indiana,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  funded 
a  research  effort  called  Project  HOPE,  Health  Occupational  Program  Educators.  One 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Project  is  to  gather  data  in  the  fo^  of  task  statement 
inventories  that  might  be  used  to  develop  curriculum  for  training  programs  at  the 
secondary  and  less/ than  baccalaureate  post-secondary  levels      We  urgently  need  your 
help  in  determinin^the  tasks  which  specific  jpb  holders  ^per form. 

Enclosed  are  surveys  for  jobs  we.  feel  ^propriatc  for  your  facility.  Please 
select  1  person,  with  less  than  k  baccalaureate  degree,  to  complete  the  enclosed 
survey  for  each  of  the  following  job  titles: 

Dental  Services: 


A  self-addressed  envelope  has  been  enclosed  for  each  person  completing  a  survey 
Please  have  each  person  complete  the  survey  and  return  to: 


Dr.  Bill  West 
Carmel  High  School 
520  East  Main  St. 
Carmel,  IN  ,46032 


The  survey  should  be  retu^Tied  as  soon  as  possible.    Thank  you  for  your 


cooperation 


Sincerely, 
-  Dr.  B.  R.  West.,  Chairman. 


BW/bl 


ERIC 


1 


W^OJeCTOmECTOfl: 
•mHv  Hanktnhofi 
HjN  C*ftl«  Cbmmurlitv 
School  CorporttkK) 
iOI  Pirkvtow  OHv« 
NfwCMtlt.  IN  47362 


PROJECT  HOPE 

H#dth  Occupailoni  Proflram  kducttor* 
Funded  by 

State  fk)Ard  of  VcKAtional-Technical  Bductition 
SUWJ  of  Indi^ui* 

/ 


L)»'ar  Rt»\|^ondi*nt : 


In  an  t^ffort   ti^  muet  thv  eve  r- Lr\f  r.'.i  ^.  1  ne,  d'-mar.l  i -r  criaMfii  ^  Anj..^ 
workers   In  Indiana     the  Srate  Board  nX  Wu  i f:  i.-na  1 -'^'^-'imi .  ■  - 1  Tvlur  r  u.n  ^  ; 
a  research  .^ffnrt   .-all-'d  Prj.lect  HOPE  A  lU'al  th  Or  Mitiat  i '>i  ^  >  I:  .-rari  -i 
of  th«  oblective.s  oi    rhi-  Proje^^t   Isftcyvithrr  data  i^i  t       ^  ^rm         t.i^O.  . 
inventories  that  nl^ht  h.-.  u'^.ul  to  devrlfV-  ruriLriaiin  it  tr  i  iiin/, 
secondary  and  less  than  bacc.al.auri'af     pv^\l -second  iry  lo'vls.,        ;jr / 
h(^lp   in  dMtermin  [ng.  thi'  %asks  vmlrh    ,p-.  Ai-    job  hnldrr:: 


seie  't  1  pt-r^oM,  with  b-sjs  than  a  ha-Ml  a'irtytr^  J.^-,..  f 
Hurvf'V  tor  i»arh  of   th*'   Ityllovin/.    if>h  'iM'-/* 

Dental  ,ScMrvU_t^s : 

1  -  Dc^ntal  Labf>ratorv  'lorhdlclan 

A       It -addre.ssrd  tMr:*thipf^  has-  bt 
Pit- a       h  iVi    >•  i  h  i  »^r-"n     (Miipl,  f  r  i 


af  i'<»al' 

:.e»-'  -.'U^r 


TU'     "t  ■ 


ERIC 


/ 


/ 

/ 


PROJECT  HOPE 
/Health  Occupations  Program  Educators 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Vocational-Technjcal  Education 
State  of  Indiana 


RiRO J DIRECTOR: 
Beverl)^  Hankfcnhoff 
New  Castle  Community 


/         School  Corporation 
801  Parkvie>v  Drive 
New  Castle,  IN  47362 


Dear  Respond^^: 

In  aTeffort  to  meet  the  ever- increasing  demand  for  qui^l^fied  Allied  Health 
u  the  State  Board  of  Vocational -Technical  Education  has  funded 

workers  in  ^"J^^"^'  J^^/J^^^'rSoPE .  Health  Occupational  Program  Educators.  One 
ii^thr^Mectx"    of    h?,  Jriject  is  to  gather  data  in  the  f^rm  of  task  statement 

^^fn^oriir^rarmi^r;:  u.ej  to  aev.io?  curricula,  j^jf -i^Vr;:sj-^::; 

secondary  and  less  than  baccalaureate  PO*^-"^°"^^^ •  .  *^  urgently  neea  y 
hetp  rn  'determining  the  task,  -htch  specific  ,ob  holders  perfonn. 

Kncloscd  nre  survey,  for  job*        f«l  .pvropnaTc  ..r  ^ J.  .^^  W;^;^^;^::^' 
select   1  persgn.  with   less  than  «  b.ccalfiureat  2  dcpr- ,  r«  .f.mj.ete  t.^e  onclosea 
survey  for  ^ch  of  the  following  job  titles: 

.» 1    >crvi  CCS  > 

I   -  hndodontic  lerual  Assistant 

X  self-addressed  envelope  has  been  enclosed  for  each  ,<T.on  compict,      a  survey, 
.   Please  have  each  person  complete  the  survey ''and  return  to:  / 

Dr.  Bill  West   »"  /  ' 

^  Carmel  High  School  ' 

520  East  Main  St. 
"    Carmel,  IN  46032 

rhc  survey  should       returned  as  soon  as'  possible.    Thank  you  for  your  , 
cooperation,  9' 
^  Sincerely, 


Dr.  B.  R.  West,  Chairman 
BW/bl  ■  'V 


r 


^  PROJECT^HOPB, 
Health  Occupations  pi^ran  Educators 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education 
State  of  Indiana 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR: 
Beverly  Hankfenhoff 

'New  Castle  Conununity 
School  Corporation 
801  Parkview  Drive 
New  Castle,  IN  47362- 


Dear  Respondent: 

In  an  effort  to  meet  the  ever- increasing  demand  for  qualified  Allied  Health 
in  an  "  g    ^    ^  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  funded 

Tr  :rarc£  ^^o  ^c.      d    r    ect  5oPE    Health  Occupational  Program  Educators..  One 
of  the  obiettivM  of  this  Project  is  to  |«ther  data  in  the  fon.  of  task  statement 
inventories  ^hir-Jght  be  us.d  to  dev.lop  curriculum  for  training  programs  at  the 
-  :™rj  and'TLf  fhan  b.cc.l.«re.t.  P-^---<»3»^ "^^'"^^^  ^"'^ 
help  in  determining  the  taiki  -hich  5p«clflc  job  holders  perfOn.. 

tnclosed  are  surveys  for  Jobs  we  f«.l  ^.pTopnate  for  ' l^^y^^^^^!^* 

,elect  I  pe«on.  with  U»»  th«,  a  bacc«l.ur..t.  degr,..  to  .omplrtr  rh.  enclosed 
^  ^xtn/*/  for  each  of  the  fol lowing  job  titles: 

L>ent»l  ">ervices: 

I  *-  redadontic  Dental  Assistant 

A  self-addressed  envelope  has  been  enclosed  for  each  Person  co-pleting  .  survey 
Please  have  each  person  complete  the  survey  and  return  to., 

C 

Dr.  Bill  West  . 
Carael  High 'School 
520  East  Mein  Sf. 
Canwl,.IN  46032 

The  suiwey  should  be  returned  as  soon  M  possible.    Thknk  you  for  your 
coopcrat Ion •  ^ 
/K  '  .  '  Sincerely, 


BW/bl 


Dr.  B.  R.  West,  aiairman 


PROJECT  DIRECTOR: 
Bmmi^  Hank«nhoH 
Hmm  CMda  Coomuntty 
School  Corpomlon 
801  PvfcviMv  Driv* 
P^Cwtft.  IN  47362 


PROJECT  HOPE 

Htsith  Occupttlont  Program  fcducttoa 
Funded  by 

State  Board  of  Voc*tioiul-Tcclinical  Educarion 
State  of  Indiana 


Dear  Respondent: 

In  an  effort  to  meet   the  ever- Increasing  demand  for  quall'fled  A'l  1  iecl  lUwiltii 
workers  in  Indiana,   the  State  Board  of  Voeat ional-Terhn i cal  Kducation  has  Winded 
a  research  effort  called  Project  HOPE,   Health  Occupat  i  (mkiI  Pro^,ram  KduCciCors.  Mne 
of  the  objectives  of  this  Project'  is  to  p.ather  data  in  the  form  o^  task  stnt,emenc^ 
inventori(>s  that  might  be  used  to  develop  curriculum  for  trainlnp,  pros'^ram^  ,.t  the* 
secondary  and  less  than  baccalaureate  post-secondary  levels.    'We  'urgently  nei'd  your 
help  in  determining  the   tas]<s  which  s'pecific  job  holders  perfc^rm. 

Enclosed  are  surveys  for  jobs  we  feel  appropriate  for  your  f'lcilitv.  Pl'easf^ 
select  1  person,  .with  less  than  a  baccalaureate  decree,   ro  complete  the  enclosed 
survey  for  each  of  the  following  job  titles: 

Diagnostic  Services /Laboratory: 

-  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 

-  Clinical  Laboratory  Assistant 

-  Laboratory  Technician  Aide   (Phlt^botomi  si  ) 

-  Cytotechnologlst  '  .  .  ' 

-  Histologic  Tec^hnician 

A  self-addressed  envelope  has  been  (uicLosed  for  .-  ich  i^a-son  ronip  1  t-t  i n ,^    i  -.rvt  y. 
Please  have  (Mich  person  (-omplc^te  the  survt^v  .ind  r«>tnrn  n>: 

Dr.    Bill  West 
CariTK^l   H';',h  :'''hr»  I 
'j?J)  L.sit   Vain  Sf  . 

Ihp  surv-v    .hduld         r-t,nfa  1     v  April   -  ;,    \rr>.     lU  mV  vou  for  vm.u     .  ..perat  icm. 

i  rir CIS'  I  V  , 

cry   V'  u:.'.>^ 

„'ir.   '5.   1".  '.'i-;t  ^ 
':"!.iitni,n 


ERIC 


ho  Iter  oiHiciow 


PROJECT  HOPE 

H«»lth  Occupetloni  Program  fcduoitori 

Funded 

Su(r  V<K:«ibiifudT«i:hDU:«(  liduc«tion 

HfU  of  Indian* 


801  PrnkAma  Drtw 
^     N«M  COTtI*.  ik  47362 


Dear  Refjpondent : 

In        effort  to  moot  the  ever- increasing',  demand  for  qualified  Allied  Health 
workers  in  Indiana,   the  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  funded 
.1  rf-uMTch       furt  call(>d  Pro;|ert  HOPE,   Health  Occupational  Program  Educators.  One 
i)t   thf»    jhjtMtlves  of  this  >roj(»ct  is  to  gather  data  in  the  form  or\task  statement 
^^O.        invent  M  'i(»s  t  hat  might  be-  u.s(^d  to  develop  curriculum  for  t ra inin^*  programs  at  the 

..•eoncJ.fr  '   jtul  less  than  bacca!  aureate  post-neccu^idary  levels.     We  urgently  need  your 
n.'L[i   uv  c]fW  ,.rminln^.  the  tasks  whic^h  sp^Hrlflc  Job  holders  perform. 

^rlosed  arp  surveys  for  jobs  we  fcv\  appropriate  for  your  facility.  Please 
«^cle**t    1  person,  with  Ij^ss  than  a  bacc^i laurea te  degree,   to  complete  the  enclosed 
'lurvey  for  each  of   rhe   following  fob  titles:     .      ,  .  ,* 

CclMhiJ  1  tat  1  Mn  Se r v ices/ P>iys  leal  Rehab  1 1  i  ta t  ion  : 

1       Oct.hot  1  r/Prosthet  ic  Technician  ■  • 

I      «irr  liot  Ic/Prosthetic  Assistant 

A  .se 1 r-addressed  envelope  has  been  enclosed  for  each  person  completing  a  survey, 
ri.-as'f^  have  each  p(>rson  complete  the  survey  and  return  to: 

Dr.  Bill  West  u         .  % 

Carmel  High  School' 
^^20  East  Main  St. 
.    .    CarmeU     IN  /*6032 

'   Tht*  siirvpy  shcuild  b('  returnt^l  by  April  ^^'J,   1975/    Thank  you  for  your  cooperation 

Sincerely, 

Dr.   B,   R.  West 
Chairman 


■0 


PROJECT  OmtCTOR 
a«v«<^V  Htnk«nhoff 
N«wv  C#ftl«  Qommunitv 
School  Cofpof«tk>n 

N«M  C«»tl«.  IN  47362 


PROJECT  HOP/E 

H99\th  Oocup«tk)ni  Progrtm  bduo«lor 

F'uuJrd  by 

Siiic  IU)ard  of  V(Kttk>n*l  Techalcal  Hductdon 
State  of  IndUnt 


J 


I„  an  MTo.r  .  lu-  .ver- IW- n-as  1  or  domnnd  for  qual>Plod  Alliod  Health 

^.,rk.r      n  'indl-.na'    Ih.  SlaLr  Board  Tf  Vocational-Technical  Education  has  fJnded 

■  "        o      :-a     cd  Proloct  HOPE.  Health  Occupati6nal  Program  Educators.  One 

y:,:,:'.';  .  '!       Ms  ^r'i.-ct    is  to  gather  data  1.  the  for.  of  task  statement 

'  ■       ,       ,-Hc,hl  be-  usrd  to  dcvolop  curriculum  foi;  training  programs  at  the 

:::r;.;:;;^,;:^::';■;;:u'ba?Vat,>u^c.at.  post-H.condary  l^veU      we  urgently  need  youf 
1,,   1„  clct.rmlnlnK  I  ho  tasks  which  specific   job  holders  perfon..  ^ 

,n   Kt^rd    .n-  survcvs  for   j^-bs  wo  feci  appropriate  for. your  facility-  Please 
..i.'.rson.wUh  t  ha,!  a  baccalaureate  degree,   to  complete  the  enclosed 

for  enrh  of  the  fc^llowlcH'.   job  rltlos: 

i  -  npthalni-    i.aboiM t o t>v  'KM'hnirlan 

^   .,n..i.lr...c.l  onvolop.  ha.  h.on  .nc-losed  fo.  oa.h  person  completing  a  survey. 
,  .  -asr  havM  .  aril  p..r<u>n  -oviplotv  the  siirv^.y  and  return  to: 


nr.   Bin  Wf^st 
f:.inni'l  \\ir,\i  St:hool 

Ka,st  Main  ot  . 
Carmi'l  ,     IN  AOOT.' 


,..1,1  b..  r-.,uM„.d        April  Thank  vou  for  your  cooperation. 


Dr.  P..  !'..  t 
i:|ia  i  r.iiau 


ERIC 


INSTRUCTIONS 


This  irfstrument  Is  designed  to  Identify  thos^  tasks  that  •you  perfomi 
our  job  titl'ev    Please  comple^te  the -questionnaire  fey -following  these 


In  yo 

simple  steps: 


V 


Step*^!:        Complete  page  1\   .        .     .  ~ 

■  r'  ■   '  '  '    ■  ■      •  '  '  . 

Step/ 2:  *^vOn  page  2,  check  the  iob  which  most  closely 

asr^es  with  y<^ur  job  tltl^. 

Step  •3:^    \  Read  each  of  the  task  statements  listed.  If 
*^  you  do  the  task  as  part  of  your  prefeenj^^^job , 

•  place  a  check  mark  In  the.gpace  Immediately 

to^  the  right  o£,,.the  t^sk  Stat^ihent,-   '  If  you  dp.* 
'   '  not  do  the  task,  "leav^  the  space  blank. 

»  #  ^.  '  * 

Step  4:.       When  you  have  complet;ed  reading  each  t^sk' 

Statement  and  checked  each  one  that  you  perform 
In  your  present  job,  kdd  any  additional  tasks-- 
"  which  you  perform  In  yof'ur  present  job  that  have 
not  beea  included-  .  . 

Step  5:        Place  the  task  Inventory  in  the  envelope 
provided  and  return  it. 


Return  this  questionnaire  to: 

^    Dr.   B.  R.  West,  Cbainnan 
PBST  Committee 
Carmel  High  Schoql 
520  E;.  Main  Street 
Carmel,  .  IN  46280 


DO  NOT  'USE 


1. 
2. 


Job  Title: 


Employer : 


Year^  of  Experiei;tce:       (Check  one) 
Less  than  l^ear 

1-  2  years 

2-  5  ye^rs    ^-  ^■ 


(Check  most  applicable) 


r 

8 


9 
10 


11 


L2 


13 


14 


15 


Medical  Doctor  office 


Doctor  Dental  Surgery  Office 

Dental  Laboratory 

NuTsing^  Home 

Clinical  Laboratory 
J  (Commercial) 

r  ' 

piinical  -Laboratory*' 
(Hospital) 

Public  Health  Agency 

Emergency  Medical  Service 


Doctor  Veterinarian  Medicine 


1 .  Sub  cluster: 
2;  Cat^ory; 


3.  Sub-(^ategory 

4.  Job  Title  Code: 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 


21 


22 


23 


24 


5  -  10  years 
10  plus  years 

Industrial  Clinic  • 

Psychiatric  Hospital 

Comprehensive  Comm^^nity 
Health  Center  / 

Optometrist 

Optical  Laboratory 

Orthotic^trosthetic 
Center 

Hospital  200+  beds 

Hospital  100-199  beds 

Less  than  100  beds 


/ 


271 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  box  the  job  tl;tle  which  most  closely  agrees  with 
the  job  title  you  have  in  your  job. 


Registered  Nurse 
L-P.N-/L-V-N.. 
Nurseaide/Attendant  * 
Geriatric  Technician 
Orderly 

Corpsmap/Clilnical  Corpsman 
Bum  Unit  Technician 


8 


10 


11 


12 


13 


Pediatric  TecHnician 

Homemaker/Home\  Health  Aide 

Emergency  Medical  Technician 

Cardio-Pulmonary/Cardio- 
Vascular  Technician 

Obstetrical  Technician 

Ainbulance  Attendant 


TASK  STATEMENT 

HECK 
HERE 

{ 

TASK  STATEMENT 

;heck 

HERE 

 '  

1.      Clean  a  patient's  unit 

20.     Move  and  transport  patients 

2,       Set  lip  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a 
patient 

(with  variations) 

21.     Position  a  patient  (with  variations] 

r 

•  3f      Make  a  bed  (with  Variations)  for 
r  SL  patient  / 

- 

22.     Observe  bodv  eliminations  of 
patients  (e.g.  urine,  feces. 

4.      Care  for  enamelware,  glassware, 
metalware,  rubber  goods  and 
disposables  used  by  a  patient 

emesis,  etc.) 

23.     Record  observations  of  body 
eliminations  of  patients 

■f. 

W  3.      Place  a  bedpai)^  or  urinal  under  a 
patient  | 

24.     Collect  rion-sterile  specimens 
from  patients 

6*      Cledn  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a 
patient 

23.     Measure  intake  and  output  of 
patients 

7.      Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (manual 
or  electric) 

'  ■  f  *  ■  T   

26.     Apply  abdominal'  binders  to 
patients  ; 

.  8.      Administer  A.M.   or  P.M.  care  to,^ 
patient 

27.     Apply  T-binders  to  patients  (male 
and  female)  ' 

V    9.       Serve  a  food  tray  to  a  patient 

28.     Take  ^nd  record  a  body  temperature 
(with  va^'iations)  of  a  patient 

JO.     Feed  a  patient 

11.     Administer  oral  hygiene  to  a 
patient  (with  va,riatior>) 

29.     Observe  and  record  respiration  of 
a.piatient 

12.     Give  a  back  rub  to  a  patient 

30.     Talce  and  record  pulse  rate  (with 
variations  of  sites)  of  patients 

IS.*^    Give  a  total  bed  bath  tc^a  patient 

31.     Take^ and  record  an  apicrfl  pulse  of 
patients 

14.     Administer  baths  other  than  total 
^  bed"  baths  to  patients  " 

32.     T^ke  and  record  an  apical-radial 

15.     Give  a  shampoo  (with  variation) 
to  a  patient 

piilse  of  patents 

33.     Take  and  record  patients  blood 
pressure 

16*     Weigh  and  measure  patients  (with 
1^         variation)  "            .  ^ 

34.     Admit  a  patient 

1^17.     Observe  a  4)atient 

35.     Record  admission  of  a  patient 

18.     Chart  observations  of  patient 

36.     Discharge  a  patient 

19.     Elevate  specified  body  parts  for 
patients 

If   '  7^.  

TASK  gTATEMgNT 


-V 
CHECK 
HERE 


Record  discharge  of  a  patient 


Fill  and  apply   Icubags  for 
£a  t  i  e n  t  s 

Fil 1  and  apply  hot  water  bottles 
f  ^)r  pa  t  ierits  ^  ^  I 


Apply  footboards  , -.overbed  cradles 
and  other  s up po  r  t  i  v d e vice  s  for 
pat len t s  comfort 


ijlL  |be   Incon  t  inent  pat  lent 

Civu,   observe  and   record  an  ; 
cnt^ma   (with  var     t  i  dtis  )   to  a  ' 
lent  _     ^     _  ' 

Prepari'  hor  .nul.  co  1  d  , b*- ve r ap,es 
tor  n_  pat'  I  en  t 

llrovide  diver.SiOU'il  activities 
tor   the  ccnv.i li|sr *^t_  pa^t  lent 

Apply    Hid  chart    restraints   to  a 
j>ar  i/'_nt_ 


Care  for  sptM  ial  nat^rcs.ses  for  ! 
patients  Cc.v>,  air,  floatation/  | 
wa  t  e  r J   c  t i  .  )  -  -  • 

Shav_e  a  "I'V^^^  Pj't  lent 

nf)t'rate  an  cuid  rcs.si  jj'.  ra  ph  for 
pc)t  i(MitJ  s  record.^ 

Perform  and  record  c-are  ol  thi' 
dotic]  pa t  lent 

i'el  tntiii    [)  n  Ve  II  t  i  Ve    d  e  r  n  [)  {  t_  U  : . 

i  cire  {  or  a  na  t  i  tMi t 


61. 


TASK  STATEMENT  

Give  care  to  the  unconscious 
patient   ^ 


62. 


Perform  sterile  glove  technique 
(for  various  procedures  for 
patient)  _^ 


63. 


Handle  steyile  dressings  and' 
equipment  (for  various  procedures 
for  patient)  


6A. 
 *_ 


Perform  patient's  catheter 
irrigations  •  ^  


V 


65, 


Record  patient's  catheter 
irrigat  ions  


66. 


67. 

68. 
69. 
70. 

72. 
71. 


Perform  catheteriza-tibns  on 
patients  according  tO/ Instruct  ionajl 

policies   /_ 


HECK 


/ 


Record  catheterizations  on 
pat  lent s  


ve  a  gargle  .to  a  patient 


Give  a  sitz  bat;h  to  a  patient 


Care  for  and  observe  patient 
Jlj^^JLV^^       radiation  therapy 


Care   for  a  patient   in  isolation 

Insert  and  ^fc'cord  rectal 
suppositories  in  a  patient  


Appl y  mo  i  st   packs  or  soaks  to  a 


 patient 


Pe r  f  o  rni  dec ub i  t us  ca  re  for  a 
oa  t  lent  '     '  -      "  ^ 


(*c>mi)ut(^  .uul   rtM()rd  patient's 
i  lit  ake  and  ourpiit 

Pertonn  cind  record  r«sts  for 
sup.ar  and  act^one    in   tli(>  patitM7t\^ 
iirin(> 


Assist  with  plr.^I(.il  exams  for 
adii  1  t  s  ^ 


As.slst   with  i)btaininK  ste^rile 
speclrae^ns   from  lents 

'^PP^y  rej^u^i-pads   In  pat  {ents 

}i   ill  :  ^11  ^ 1^ '  ^  ^  1:  ^ '  Vil  * ' '  *  ^  ^  JlJI^ 

Apply  eljN'in  dressi  n^^s   to  pat,  ients 

Apjjlv  dressinf^s  with  ointments 
ton  areas  of  pat  lent 

He  i  nforce  dress  1  n>^,s   for  pat  it^nts 


^4- 


75  . 
76. 
77. 
78. 
79. 
80. 
81  . 

82. 


Record  d(M:\ib i t us  >are  done'  for  a 
pa  t  ii'n  t_    

Care   for  patient  with  contact 
lenses  ji_n d  art  If  icial  eyes  

I'*ere d  a  o a t  i e n t  with  an  a s p t o 

syr  i  nge  _  


Perform  postural  drainage  on  a 
patient    

Perform  cl  can  catch  urine  spec  i  men 
f  o  r  a  p  a  t  1  e  n  t  

Assist    a  pat  ierTt- with  crutch 
wjiJJ<_ijyi^jin_d  other" walking  devi(H>s 

Applv  support  l!ive  devices  for  the 
rehabilitative  patient    (e.g.-  bed; 
rol I s  ,  etc.)  '  


Pe  r  f  o  rm  range  of  mot  ion  ex(^rc  i  ses 
^ n_a  pat  lent  


TASK  STATEMENT 


83.  Record  observation  during  range 
 of  motion  exeyclses  


8A. 


Apply  a  si  ijiji  to_^  a  patient  


85. 


Apply  and  retiipvc  triangle 
bandages  tor,  immobilization  of 
pa t lent  bod;^  part  


86.  Apply  a-  pressure  bandage  f or^^ 
 pnt  1  ent ' bleed liig   ^ 


4 


87. 
88. 
89. 

 L 

90. 

91 . 

92. 
93. 

I  

i  9^). 

96.  . 

9  7. 

98. 

^  99. 

I 

r  

1  or) . 
101. 
1,02. 
103. 
lOA 


Apply  four  tall  bandages  for 
iniraob  1 1  Izar  ion  patient's 
body'  part  .  2_ 


CAvi'  minor   first   .lid  to  patient 
,(e.>:.    for  nose  bleeds,  burns, 
etc.) 


;hegk 

HERE 


105. 


TASK  STATEJ^NT 
Care  for  patient  with  chest  tube 


(JHECK 
HERII 


106. 
107. 


Record  c^fe  of  patient  with  chest 

tube 


Perform  nasal  tube  feedings  ton 
pat  lent  


10-8. 
109. 
110. 
111. 


Record  nasal  tube  feedings  done 
on  patient  


Perform  l^fS/lne  Irr ig^ions  for 
patient   ■  ^ 


Record  levl ne  Mrr igat Ions  done 
f o r  pat  lent  


Perform  gastrostomy  tube  feedings 
for  patienC"^'^  


113. 

114. 
115^ 

116. 

i  ;i  7. 

1  18. 
119. 


Pi'rfofni   improvised  trans portatlo 
.  Pj ,  ^ilil  ^iU pat  lent    

Assist  with  t»mi*rgency  care  for 
-JlflL-'^^^IlLniL  i'X  ^'l^  lent  .  

Perti>nn  tempcjrary   immob  i  1  i*/,at  ion 

of  suspec  trd  fricture  or  sprain 

on  pa  t_i e n  t^  _    _ , 

Perform  artificial  reSf)iration 
(with  va  r  i  a  t  i  (m  s  nn  pa  t  ien t ) 

IV'rt'nnn  t  tJ  rd  U)-[>ulmonarv  j 
r  e  s  1 1  c  i  t  ji  t  i  1 1  n  i  mi  j;)  at  i_t^_t_  _     _  I 

Pert  t>rm'  ex t  rac t  1  nj*.  of  vh  tim  ^  : 
^Irom  virea   in  w-h  i  i  h   found  i_ 

Administer  oxvy'^eo  thera[)v^hy  ! 
tanruila^  ^^'^-^^l  ^ ''CL^'  P'^  ^  lent  ^ 
Obse  rve   and  VccDrd  afferts  of        |  12(). 

Carc^  IDr  uxy^v*n  cfiuipment  used  | 
b^  j)a t  i  e  nt  ^      .  ^ 

■    f'lve  moist'  inhal<ui{5n   t^'  Pj^^^J'JL^ 

t)bsc^rve   [)itit*nt  receiving 
i  nha  1  a  t  i  on  therjij)^'     

Perf\jrni  aspiration  of  patient's 
o rapha  ry ngeal  ^feji_  

Perform   tracheotomy  care  for 
j)aj:Jent  

Record   t  rachro t  timv  c.i re  done  for 
.paj  lent  *  .  1_ 

(iare  for  respiratory  suctloj^ 


Record  gastrostomy  tube  feedings 
-  done   f or  patient  


V  Mmpty  and  care  for  levine  suction 
-  ^-^jul pn^^n t  used  by  patient  

Remove  n  levine  tube  from  patient 

ins(*rt  a   levine  tube  Into  a 

pa  1 1  (mU  '  

Hmpty  and   record  gall-bladder 
''\}pp£ilL  ^  ^ J? ''^ ^  lent  ^  


 equ  ipment  ujvcd^  J)y  p)jU  ieji^t  


ERLC 


Assist^  with  thoracentesis  of 
pat  lent  • 


1 


1  ?  2 

^  -u^  ^  -  ...  . 

12  3. 

W^.  r 

J2A. 

12"). 

i —  .... 
126. 


274 


127. 


128. 


Care   for  a  patient  with  gastrir 
anal^'sis  _  _  

Perform  hcminor rhoi  d  dress  I  ngs  on 
p_a  t  i^^it  ^  

Ass  i  s  t   with  a  s  igmo  i  doscof)  v  for 
j)at  ient_   ^  

('han^'jf*  a   routine  colc^stomv 
^  dj'  rU  naji^'   f  o  r  j ) a  t  i  e n  t  

Irri^a-te  a  co  tos tpmy   fc)  r  pji_yiinj._ 

Re('ord  colostomy  charige  (^r 

i  r  r  i^ a  t  1  o n  for       t  i  cnt_  

^Jvsslst  witli  paracentesis  for 

Uji  t  i  t'nt  '     

Imp  l(^m(^nt   shock  pos  i  t  ton  for 
patient   ^  

()bserv(>  and   record  effects,  of 
shock  pos i  t  ion  done  for  pat  lent 

P(»r form  complete  bed  rest  with 
^'J^'LL^- J  ^'il'^'U^JL  ^V>r'  pa t  1  en  t   

Observe  and  record  effects  of 
complete  bed   rest  with  chair 
therapy  done  for  patient  


^Assist  with  bone  marrow  puncture 
done  for  pat  lent  


TASK  S'l'ATKMENT 


(tHECK 
HERE 


129^ 
13(1 


Apply  anti-embolit  ic:  stockings 
Jtl^  P.^t  lent  _     _  ^  


Perform  totdl  lUMjro 1 I cal  signs 

Recprd  total  neurological  signs 
done  for  patient  ^  

Care   for  a  patient  with 
convulsions 


13/*. 
135. 
1  56. 

117. 
1  5H. 
119. 
]  iO, 
1  ;i  . 

141. 

1  V4  . 

f.V). 


Care   for  the  patient    having  an 


l.W. 

149. 
IV;. 

1    I  . 


Er|c  '  i:. 


A^ifjj  ;t  with  a   lurabar  puncture 

f^TtDrm  a  ch^'Jed  urinary 
irri];ar  itni  J  or  Jia_t_ienjt_  _ 

Rfidrcj  efti»rts  of  a  i-losed. 
urlri.trv   irrisvition  donv  for 

IiV»tili   s»)lutlf)ns   Into  the 
parii  nt's  hLiddj*r  _   

Hi'i.L'id    i  ruU  i  1  I  a  t  i  (ju.-)  ot  oolution 

tar  I'   fir  th(>  pat  i^iW    w  U.  h  a 
siipr  <i-pub  ic  Cti  the  1 r 


156.   Imscrt  and  record  a  female 
, ,  p^ilent^s  ^/aglnal  suppository 


t  );>i'  r  It  in  ]  -  ca  1  cu  1  at  r  aJ 
1  ( t  r    a  pa  t  1  iMi  t  -  


u rnmr  t  e r 


f  a  r  r   t  ilt;  t       pcU  i  iMit   w  M  !i 
uri't  I  ra  1   .dt  h"  t  '*t 

I  r  r  i      t      uri- 1  t-i  1 1   v  1 1  hft  c  r  t  O  r 

pa  f  i  ♦-n  f 

HiTord  'i  r  r  i  K.'J  ^  1 » oi  ur('t('ral 
cithrii-Ys  done   for  pci  t  i  i'  n  t 

Crirc   N)r    a  patient    in  trrUtion 

Ki  — ,1  pp  I  V  sk  1  n  I  rac  I  i  on   t  o 
pat  iont 


(!art'   tiir  .i  pcULt^nt   wit_h  aj;_cKSt_  

Car**  1  nr  a-patlfut  having  [^hvsica' 
t  hf  r  apj/ 

Ccue   tor  tlve  patient  wltli 
fXtrrmity  p ros t ht'si s 

Appiv  c^xtremitv  ancj  [)0(]y  brcjcos 
f  II  p-if  i  iTit  .  __  • 

(.aru  t  dr  [)a  t  i  p[^t  *»c)n  .s[)t'iM'<i] 
framws   (r.y,.   C  i  r  c  i  e-Kle   i  r  i  c  Beci 
,inti  Strj/cAer  framj.0,    _  _   

P«-rlorm  1  o^- ro  1  1  i  njj^  of  PiiJ  iiMU_  _ 
Instruct    the'^  di'al)etic  patient 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(JHECK 
HERE 


153.   Re-lnforce  Instruction  of  the 
diabetic  patient  


154.  Prepare  iV^  patient  for  endocrine 
 lab  tests  and  x-rays  


155.  Care  for  patients  with  endocrine 
 surge ry\  y  ^  


157.  Perform  a  vaginal  dofiche  for  a 
 patient   


158.  Record  Che  effects  of  a  patient's 
 vaginal  douche 


Reci)rd  the  perfojrmance  and  effect^ 
o  f  a  patient ' s  eye   1 rr  i  ga  t ions 
ami   Inst  il lat  ions 


Care   f err  a  pat  lent  vri_th  burns 


Am  s  i  ,s  t  with  hypo  t  h rm  1  a  c  a  re  for 
a  pat  lent    ^  _   

F':mi)lov  geriatric   feeding  chair 
lor  1 1  \ ( ) s ( '  ]) a 1 1  < ^ n t s  who  nee d  t hc^m 


159.   Assist  with  and   teach  specific 
exercises  fnrr  the  mastectomy 
^  pat  i^nt 

H)().  Perf i)rm  eye  Irrigations  aqd 
 inst  i  1  lat  ions  for  a  pa<^li^t 

161. 

163. 
1 64. 

ji-l-„Ji^/il^l  gtT  ia''t  I  i  c  pat  i  (^nt   

166.    F^M-form  special   oral   hygiene  for 
 tlie  geriatric  pat  ient      _   ^ 

16^.   A[)[)lv  s[)eclal   c^o'l  lect  i  JEjg  device?: 

li^'jt  j  IL^.  -L^L^l  ial' ^  Int  r  i  c  ;pa4t^ient  

<       ^  ^  _  ,.       ^  ^ 

[hH.  .,()bseFve  and  -chart  obserVTit  ions  of 

169.   Observi*  aucl  participate   in  |y 

remot  ivat  i  ()n   for  the   regrc^s.^^cui  or 
,  ygcri  at  r  i  c  pat  IimU  

1  7t).   F^rov  i(]e  divers  ional   act  ivi  t  ies 
 fj>j_  the  geriatric  pat  lent   j 

171.    c'ctre   for  patients  having  x-ray 
 procuniu res   

1  72.   Operatci.  the  liemo^vac  for  ,  tho 

171,'  F^'/form  an  irrigation  for'  a 
pat  ient  wi  th  a  wound        ^  ^ 


174.   R(»cord  the  performance  of  and 

observations  found  during  a  wound 
Irrigation 


TASK  STATEMENT 


^175.     Perform  a  sterile  dressing  change 
for  a  patient  with  a  drain  


176*     Record  the  performance  of  and 

observations  found  during  a 
 sterile  dressing  change  


177. 


Reinforce  and  chart  a  draining 
dressing  for  a  patient 


HECK 
HERE 


TASX  STATEMENT 


THECr 

^ERE 


197.  Give,  observe  and  record  perineal 
 care  to  the  post-partum  patient 


178. 


Assist  with  a  surgical  preparatiop 
for  a  patient  going  to  surgery 


179. 


Assist  with  coughing  and  deep- 
breathing  exercises  for  a 
surgical  patient  


180. 

181. 

182. 

— . — t — 
183. 


Perform  reverse  isolation 
techniques  for  an  infection 
prone  pat  lent  


Give  a  sponge  bath  for  a  patient 
with  an  elevated  temperature 


Care  for  a  patient  recovering 
^rom  anesthesia  • 


Assist  with  i.ntravenous  infusion 
for  a"  patient    (with  variations)  - 


,184.     Assist  with  diet   therapy  for  the 
 patient  needing  specialized  diets 


183. 
186. 

187. 

188, 

189^ 

190. 

191. 

192. 
"T?3~. 


Weigh  Hie  bedfast  patient  

Observe  patients  for  nutrional 
deficiencies   


Admit  a  patient  into  the  labor 


198.     Instruct  the  patient  in  her  own 

personal  care  for  the  post-partum 
 period  


199.  Admit  the  infant  to  the  new  born 
 nursery  


200. 


Bathe  a  newborn 


201,     Care  for  the  cord  of  the  newborn 


202. 


Dress  the  newborn 


203.  Observe  and  record  observation  of 
the  newborn 


204.     Weigh  and  measure  the  newborn 


20S. 


Feed  a  newborn  with  a  bottle 


206.     Assist  a  mother  with  breast 
feeding  the  infant  


207.     Aseist  with  the  instruction  of  a 
mother  in-care  of  the  newborn 


Perrorm  a  perineal  preparation 
for  a  labor  patient  

Take  "fetal  heart  tones  of  the 
unborn  fetus   


Time  uterine  contractions  For  the 
labor  pat  lent  


Assist  with  observing  and  recording 
for  the  patient  in  labor  


Assist  with  the  care  of  the 
patient  during  the  birth  prpcess 


Assist  the  physician  during  the 
birth  process  . 


194 


a95 


Assist  with  the  care  of  the  new 
^^U^^  the  delivery  room  

GlA^e,  observe  and  record  care  of 
le  mother  immediately  following' 
delivery  


196. 


ERIC 


,  Give,  observe  and  record  breast 
care  to  tlie^  post-partum  patient 


208.     A^ssist  with  a  physical  exam  of 
the  newborn 


209.     Prepare  formula  feedings  for-  the 
 pcwbo  rn  ^  "   ^ 


210.     Assist  with  and  care  for  the  newbofn 
with  a  cias'cumcislon 


2ri.     Care  for  an  infant  with  feeding 
problems  »  ; 


212,     Care  for  an  infant  in  an  incubator 
or  isolette 


213.     Care  for  the  premature  infant 


214-  ^  Assist  with  the  physical  examination 
of  a  child 


215.     Admit  a  child  to  the  pediatric 
unit 


216.     Care  for  a  child  with  feeding 
 problems  •   


217.     Weigh  and  measure  small  children 


218. 


Observe  and  record  actions  and 
reactions  of  children 


219. 


Apply  restraining  devices  to  the 
bed  of  a  child  


220. 


Entertain  the  convalescent  or 
bed  fast  chi Id 


221.     Perform  isolation  technique  for 
in f ect ious  children 


TASK  STATEMENT 


222. 


HERE 


Apply  collecting  devices  on 
infants  and,  small  children 


223.     Observe  the  child  parasites 


22A. 


Collect  specimens  from  the  patient 
with  parasites  


225. 


Care  for  the  chi^d  with  physical 
abnormalities  - 


226.     Observe  and'^record  observations 

of  -children  with  physical 
 abnormalit  ies 


227. 


Provide  parents  with  informatian 
regarding  specific  community 
agencies  for  needs  of  their 
children 


228i 


Care  for  th^  child  with  a  scalp 
vein  infusion 


129.     Observe  the  child  for  signs  of 


play  therapy  for 


2  31. 


Care  for  the  child  In  high  mist 
ipha  la t  ion 


232. 


233. 


..Obtain  patient  and/or  family 
- JiflfL^^H^-*^  for  treatment 

Prepare  accident  and  safety  reportf-i 
_for_  patleots  and  staff  


234.     Perform  sterile  scrub,  gowning 
and  gloving  to  assist  wlt^ 
 , ^_giil&er7  for  patient   ^  

^35.     Handle  sterile  equipment  for 

physician  performing  surgery  on 
 pat  tent  

236.  Recognize  pa t  lent ' s  need  for 
  religious  care  ^  


237. 


Procur  proper  religious  care  for 
patient  in  need  > 


238.  Administer  intravenous  iafuslon 
 to  patient  


239.  Administer  blood  transfusion  to 
 pat  lent  


2A0. 


2A1. 


Apply  defibrillator  to  patient 
havipg  cardiac-f  Ibrl  Hat  lon_  _ 

Praw  blood  samples  from  pat lents 

Read  fetal  monitoring  devices  on 
 IjjlPX  i^'^^tlent  s  

243.  Read  cardiac  monitors  attached  to 
^    .  ^        J  A'Jl^.  


242. 


[  TASK  STAT^NT 


CHECK 


244. 


Assist  with  and/or  taking  E.K.G's 
on  patients  *^  


245.     Perform  IPPB  treatments  On  patients 


246. 


Perform  chest  percussion  on. 
patients  


247.     Read  skin  tests  on  patients 


2^.     Ajialyze  nursing  care  requirements 
of  patients  ' 


249. 


Report  staff  needs  of  patient  unit 
f^o  supervision  


250.  Maintain  ward  safety  for  the 
 patienj  


251 


Orient  new  personnel-  to  the  patient 
unit 


Assist  physician  with  patient 
rounds 


Take  and  record  physician's  verbal 
orders  • 


254.     Transcribe  physician's  ofders 


255.  ^Take  inventory  of  supplies  for 

.  patients  unit  '   

256.  Direct  and  supervise  activities 
 on  a  nursing  unit  


2,57 


Write  evaluations  of  performances 
of  nursing  team  


258. 


Plan  and  direct  patient  care 


259. 


260. 


Obtain ^ services  of  referral 
agencies  for  patients  

Pref>are  all  types  of  requisitions 
for  supplies,  tests,  etc.  for  the 
patient 


261.  Prepare  Individual  dosage  of 
 medicat  Ions  for  the  patient 

262. 


Give  oral  medication  to  the  patient 


263.     Give  subcutaneous  medications  to 
 the  patient  ^_  


264.     Give  intramuscular  medications  to 
the  patient  


265.     Give  medications  by  Inhalation  to 
a  patient  


266. 
267. 


Administer  medications  rectally  or 
vaginally  to  a  patient   : 


Administer  eye  drops  and  nose  drops 
to  a  patient   


268. 


Care  for  ^e  body  of  a  patient 
after  death 


TASK  STATEMENT 


i:HECK 
HERE 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECI : 
HERI 


269. 
270, 


Drive  an  emergency  vehicle  to 
transport  a  patient  


Obtain  and  deliver  supplies  for 
pa  lien t ' s  • 


271.  Assist  and/or  participate  in 
occupational  activities  with 
 patients  *  


272, 
273, 

274. 

275, 

277, 
278. 
279, 


Assist  with  individual  and  group 
therapy  


Count,   sign  for  and  place 

pa tient '  s.  possessions  "in  safe 

p  i  ace  

Explain  and  apply  f5afety 
regulations  in  care  for 
patient  


Care  for  or  assist ' pat  lent  to 
manicure  toenails  and  fingernails 


Assist  patient  with  dressing  and 
undressini 


ILst*  medyTnicalj  dev  j  ces  to  move 
a  patient  


Perform  nose  and  throat  cultures 
for  a  patient  


Operate  emergency  communique 
(equipment  for  relay  of  information 
about  patient  _   


ERIC 


27  H 


.  Pleaae  check  in  the  numbered  box  the  Job  title- which  most  closely  agrees  with 
th"e  Job  title  you  have  in  your  Jdb.  "  « 


1 

Mental  Health  Technician' 

^7 

Certified'  Occup .  Therapy  Assist. 

2 

Mental  Health  Assistant 

8 

Occupational  Therapy  Aide 

3 

Mental  Retardation  Tech..  V 

q 

ivet-rea L lonax  inerapy  lecnnician 

4 

Mental  Retard^ation  Aide/Assist. 

10 

Recreational  Therapy  Aide/Assist^, 

5 

,  PsycKiatrix  Techniciari 

11 

Music  Therapist  Aide 

6 

Psychiatric  Aide/^sist.^ 

12 

Drkma.  Therapist  Aide 

TASK  STATE^IENT 


lERE 


1. 
2. 
3. 


Participate  in  group  therapy  for 
mental  health  patients.  


Participate  in  ward  group  meetings 
about  mental  health  patients. 


Establish  one-to-one  relationships 
with  mental  health  patients, 
clients  or  residents. 


Participate  in  wide  variety  of 
activities  with  mental  health 
patients,  clients  or  residents  on 
one-to-one  relationship.  


C^rry  out  therapeutic  activities 
programs  for  mental  health 
patients.  


Assist  in  special  education  c^asseu 
for  the  emotional^ly  disturbe^. 


7. 


Assist  in  special  education  classeM 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 


A^ssist  in  special  education  classeu 
for  the  educationally  retarded. 


Work    as     a    case  aide  in  initial 
contaqts  for  mental  health 
patients .     


10.      Work  as  a  case  aide  in  information 
gathering  for  mental  health 
 pat  ients . 


11. 


12. 


'13. 


Work  as  a  case  aide  in  referral 
and  case  following  for  mental 
health  patients. 

Work  as  a  psychological  testing 
technician  under  a  trained 
psychologist . 

Administer  and  score  many  of  the 
more  roujt i ne  psychological  tests. 


14. 

ERLC- 


Assist  in  r(\search  programs  for 
mental  health  patients.  _  _ _  . 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HECK 
11ERE 


15. 


^^ess  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient.   


.16.  Feed  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
 patient .  ,   


17.  Bath  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
 patient;,.  


18.  Converse  with  the  mentally  ill  or 
 retarded  "patient.  


19. 
20. 

21. 


23. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


27. 
28. 


pncourage  the  mentally  ill  or  re- 
tarded  patient .  


Play  cards/small  group  games  with 
the  mentally  ill , or  retarded 
patient.  


Read  to  the  mentally  ill  or  retardei 
patient.  


22.     Take  mentally  ill  or  retarded 

patients  on  outings   (e.g.  movies, 
 campingj  etc  . ) . 


Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient  with  weaving. 


Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient  with  clay  mo d eling. 


Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient  with  woodworking. 


Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient  with  printing  &/or 
sketching? 


Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient  with  leather  tooling.  


' Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  tetarded 
patient  with  needlework. 


29.  Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
 patient  with  pottery  making.  


30.  Assist  the  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
 patient  with  gardening>  


d  ( 


•TASK  STATKMENT 


(:heck 

HERE 


31.     Assist  the  mentally  111  or  retard- 
ed patient  with  carviiig  (v^rlet^ 
 O^  materlals)  . 


32.     Assist  the  meiitiilly  ill  or  rutard 
ed  paff^nt  with  housekoeptng 
chores . 


33. 


34. 

35. 
36. 

37. 

38. 

^39. 

40. 

41.' 

42. 
43. 

44. 
45. 
46. 
47. 


C 


Assist  the  mentally  111  (5r  retard-- 
ed  patients  with  vatlofft  machine 
operations,    (e.g.  business  and 
power  tool  cdachlnery)  . 

Assist  the  meixtally  111  or  retard- 
ed patient  with  athletic  activi- 
ties  (e.^.  volleyball,  Softball, 
tennis ,  etc.). 

Assist   the  mentally  ill  or  retard 
ed  patient  with  dancing  (variety 
_o_f  types)  . 

Assist   th('  mentally   ill  or  retard 
ed  patient  to  participate  in 
musicfl  activities   (e.R.  playing 
1  n_sj: r unM» n t ,   si n^i tig ,   e t c  . )  • 

Listen     with       mentally  ill  or 
retarded  patient   to  musical 
programs . 

Assist  mentally  ill  or  retarded 
patient  to  participate  In 
d rama  g_roup . 

Assist  mentally   111  or  retarded 
patient  to  work  on  group  news- 
paper  o r  pub  1 i ca  t  i on . 

Assist  m(*ntally  ill  Or  retarded 
patient   to  participate  on  a  group 
counc tl  . 

Assist  mentally  111  or  retarded 
patient   to  participatt*  in 
r  eroo_t  iva  t  i o n jj^r o up  . 

Escort  patient  to  participate  in 
Alcohol 1 cs  Anonymous  mee t Ings . 

Giving  progressive  resistivt* 
exercises  to  patients  as  assigned 
bjr  supervisor. 

Give  passive  range  of  motion  to 
pat le n  ts . 

Instruct  patients  in  routines  of 
•  s e  1  f  range  of  mo t  i_o£i^ . 

Supervise  dressing  practice  in 
clinic  and  on  the  w^rd . 

Supervise  patient  pract  Icing 
cooking. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(HECK 
HERE 


48.     Supervise  activities  and  exercises 
for  individual  patients  who  need 
established  treatment  programs 
malntai  ned* 


49.     File  progress  notes  after  OTR  alj 
them. 


50, 


Record  scheduling  of  new  patients 
and  make  changes  on  ward  mast(^r 
schedule . 


51.     Kefep  or  clinic  schedule  current. 


52, 
53, 


Maintain  dally  attendance  sheet  fo 

or. 


Take  Inventory  of  supplies  for  OT. 


54, 

55 

56, 

57. 

58. 
59. 
60. 
61. 
62. 


Store  supplies  for  OT  (keep  store- 
room clean  and  neat). 

—   '  -T 


Operate  and  maintain  power  equip- 
ment  in  OT  treatment  area. 


Store,   Issue  and  return  to  storage 
all  hand  tools  and  small  Items 
used  In  OT. 


Repair  sraal 1  Items  of  equipment  ^ 
assistive  device^  or  adaptive 
equipment   for  OT. 

Pull  away  ^roj^ts  and  supplies 
after  patients  complete  use . 


Wash  tables,  cleaning  counters, 
slnjcs  In  OT  at  end  of  day . 


Clean  cupboards  lr\  OT  and  arrange 
c on^t^n t^_  neatly  .  

Make  routine  safety  check  of  OT 
treatment  area. 


Encourage  patients  to  hel'p  ylth 
their  own  planning  gf  activities. 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  box 
with  the  job  title  you  have  in  your 


Certified  Laboratory  Asj 
IfMedical  Laboratory— ^PGrfhnician 
Laboratory  Aide 


\ 

e  job  title  which  most  closely  agrees  \ 


Cytotechnologist 
Histologic  Technician 
Diener 


TASK  STATEMENT 


pHEC 
HE* 


LABORATORY  FUNCTIQfIS 


Performing  General  Medical 
 Laboratory  Tasks 


Assist  in  epidemiological 
invent  igat  ions  


Assist   in  research  assignments 


Assist  with  collection  of  serous 
(sertjm  producing)  cav  1  ty  specimens 


A. 


Assist  with  collection  of  spinal 
f luid  specimens  


5^ 
6. 


Charge  or  rod_e  charge  work  done 

Clean  area  and  equipment 

a  sept  leal  {x   


7. 
8. 
9. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 
7. 


(.ollcct  bll«'  spec  imt'iis  from  the 
patients    


(iollc'ct  blood  .specimens  from  the 
j)a_t  lents   jr-^  


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


Collect  fecal  or  tirine  specimens 
f r om  t he_  patlient s^ _    


Collect  nose  T^c/t  hroa  t  sped  me  ps 
from  the  patients    ^  


Collect  serous  cavity  specimens 

f  ^PJ^  ^Jl^I  I'iL^.^ilP     ^  -    <^ 

(U)llect   skin  spec  Imens  '  f  rom  the 
pat  lent  s 


Collect  spinal  fluid  specimens 
from  the  patients 


Collect  sputuA '?f?p(*(* imens  from  the 
pat  lent s  ^  


Collect  urethral  or  vagirval 
spec  imens  _from  the  pat  ieniSs 

Cp  II  e  c_t_  sj)ec  ime  n  s  from  wound  a 


Invent orj/^  and  ordej;  supplies 


18.  Perform  bacteriological  or  chemical 
 J*^^!"J^^,nilL^.^l"A       fooj  products  


19. 

ERLC^_ 


Perform  bac^terlologl  cal  or  chemical 
examinations  of  sewag(» 


20.     Perform  bacteriological  or  chemical 
examinations  of  water 


21.  Perform  Basal  Metabolism  Rate  (BMR) 
 tests   

22.  Perform  electrocardiogram  (EKG) 
tests 


23. 


Perform  preventiveXmaintenance  on 
laboratory  equiproenV>CK.  


24. 


Perform  sperm  counts 


25.    Prepare  and  process  specinnens 


26. 


Prepare  electrophoresis  p^ 


t terns 


27 .  Prepare^r^agents 


28.     PreparW  spec  imens  "^or  electron 


microsG-opy 


\ 


29. 


Prepare  spec^ens  for  shipment  ^^^^A 


30.     Prepare  specimens  for  twining  or 
reference 


31.    'Prepare  standards 


32.     Read  electrophoresis ^patterns 


33.     Write  technical  papers  for 
V  publ'ication  


B. 


"Preparing  Medical  Illustration 
Materials 


1.       Collect  and  assemble  medica^ 
illustration  material 


Distribute  medical  illustration 
material  


Draft  ^<ld  prepare  illustrations* 


A.      Duplicate  illustratea  materials 


Mafntain  reference/file  of 
illust  rations 


r 


9«  r 


HERE 


X 


TASK  STATEMENT 


OHECK 


TASK  STATEMENT  ; 


C^'  o  Utilizing  Laboratory  E'quipntent 


1.        Operate  automatic  analyzers 


4. 


.  e. 


ERIC 


Continuous  /low-dual  channel 


Continuous  .flow-single  channel 


Coritjnu^s  flow-SMA^4  (hematology) 


^   Continuous  flow-SMA  6 


j 


Continuous  flow-S^7  (Hematology) 


Continuous  floj^SMA*>  12-30 


Continuous  flow-SMA  12-6(1 


Cont.inupus  ^flow-other 


Disc 


XJ^^  9a&ple- 


p le- Be  ckman , PSA 


Discrete  ^gamplg^B  &  L  Enzymat 


^Discrete  sampUe-ClinoVMak-I^bline 


DiscrQtie  sample-Dupont  ACA 


'TO.    .   Discrete  sample-Hycel  Mark- 10 


Discrete  sagiple -"Robot  Chemist 


,  Dis  c  f gtig  sample-o  t her 


Operate  autpmiatic  cell  counter 


Coalter  -  Multi-channel,  Model  S 


b*        Coulter  -  single  channel 


Cojulter  -  other 


Operate  balance  -  analytical 


a^        Weighing  to  nearest  tnilligram 


Weighing  to  nearest  0.1  milligram 
or  lessr 


Operate  Basal  Metabolism  apparatus 


Operate  blood  gas  apparatus 


^.      ^  Manometric 


volumetric 


Opelrate  chloridometer 


Operate  chromatograph  equipment 


Gas 


Glass  filter  type 


Interference  filter  type 


Paper 


Thjn  layer 


8.        (^erate  colorlineter 


Operate  differential  cell  counter 

 ^  : 


10.  Operate  distillation 


atus 


11,  Operate  electrophoresis  equipment 


a.    Agarose  or  agar  systems 


b.     Cellulose  ^^etate  s^tem 


c.     Paper  sy^t'em 


1.     this  Instrument  is  x\ot  frequently 
.    yfound  as  yet  in  the  midwest ^ 


12.  Operate  electrocardiograph 


13.  Operated  lame' photometer 


a.  tTegular 


b.  Atomic  absorption  (with  hollow 
 cathode  and  chopper)  


14.  ^Operate  fluor^meter 


15.  Operate  hCToglobinometer 


16.  Operate  microhematocrit  reader 


17.  Operate  microtone 


18^.'  Operaj^  osniometer 


19.  Operate  pH  meter 


V  1 


20^  Operate  reflection  oximeter  ' 


2%.  Operate  spectrophotometer 


a.     Visible  range 


b.     Ultra  violet 


c.     Infr^  red^- 


22.  Use  ashing  oven 


23.  Use  blood  bank-alarm  syste^yh. 


24. 


Jse  blood  bank-freezer 


25.  Use  blood  bank-ref rfgerator 


Z6.  Use  centrifuge-general  laboratory 


27.  Use  centrif uge-microhematocri-t 


^8.  Use  centrif uge-ultracentrif ugjgu . 


29.  Use  extraction  alpparatus-separatory 
funnel  .  r' 


30.  Use  extraction  or , chromatographic'  i 
apparatus-Sephadex  or  resin  column i 


31«  Use  heating  blocks 


32.  Use  incubator-aerobic 


ii.  Use  incubator-anaerobic 


34.  .Use  microburettes 


35.  -Use /microscopes 


TASK  STATJEMENT 


(JHECI 

HERi; 


a,  ^ 


Light  bright  field 


Light  dark  field 


Phase  contrast 


'  d.       In.terf  e^-ence 


Fluorescence 


Polarizing 


£l1 


Electron 


36.     Use  pgpet te-automaticy 


27.     Use  plpette-s'emi-autcfmat ic 


38. 

39, 


Use  pipette-manual 


Us^  pipette-micro.  0. 1  or  larger 


40. 


Use  pipette-micro  less  Xtl^n  0.1. ml 


41.     Use  pip^t:te-to  deliver 


42.  Use 


jjj.pet  te- 


■to  contain 


43."   Use  sterilizerir-autoclave 


TASK. STATEMENT 


C3ECK 
iERE 


4.  •  Maintain  stocTc  cultures 


Operate  atitaerobic'  devices 


6.     Perform  ai>imal  inoculatj.ons 


7.   fPerform  animal  virulence  tests 


8.     Perform  antibiotic  and  antimicrobial 
agent  sensitivity  tests   


9.     Perform  fluorescent  atitibody  studies 


10.   Prepare  autogenous  vaccines 


44.     Use.  ste^^fj.'±'zer-gas  «ie..g.  ,  ethylene 
oxide  wi'tHK  CO2) 


45^  Us^tissue^^ocessing  apparatus- 
>  automatic  *^  


46.     Use  titrators 


a.       Automat ic  lend  point 


b. 


Burette 


c.      ^lect rometric^  end  PQ^O^t 


Visual  end  points 


%7.     Usje  waterbaths 


48i^.   Use  radioisotope  measurement^ 
'instruments  -   


a;  -     Operate  scintillation  c!amera 


Operate  scanner 


Uge  liquid  scintillation  system 


Use  manual  cell \coi|n ting  equipment 


(1)  'T-3  type  or  T-4  type 
 measurement  s^^stem 


e. 


Use  pr6be-uptake  counting  equipment 
(e.g.,   1-131  thyroid  uptake) 


D.       Performing  Bacteriological 
Procedures 


1.       Examine  specimens  migroscopically 


Identify  and  classify  /athogenic 
bacteria'       .   - 


ERIC  3. 


Inoculate  tubed  media 


11.  Prepare  culture  m,edia 


12.   Prepare  subculture  and  smears 


13.  Re'ceive  and  primary  process  all 

cultures  except*  blood ,  T.B.,  and 
 fungus   .  


14,   Receive  and  prQcessT.B.  culture! 


15.  Receive  and  process  t)lood  cultuyes 


16.  Record  and/or  report  colony  counts 
on  urine  -  


17.  Record ^and/or  report  colony  counts/ 
'oTi  other"  than  turine  .  ^  

18.  Stain  bacteriological  smfears  ^ 


19.   Streak  plates 


E.*   Performing  Mycology  Procedures^ 


1.     Cultivate  mycology  specimens  f or  V: 
primajry  isolation  j  '_ 


Examine  mycology  specimens 
micro sc6pically  ,  ' 


l3.     Identify  and  classify  fuitgi 


terform  KOH  preparation  for 
ermatophytes  .  


5.     Prepare  culture  media 


6.     ^Stain  mycology  specimens 


F.  ^Performing  Parasitology  Procedures 


1.     Examine  specimens  microscopically 


2.     Examine  specimens  microscopically 


Identify  parasitic  and  disease-^ 
carrying  arthropods  


4^     Identify  protozoans,  cestodes, 
>  nematodes t  and  trematodes 


5.     Maintain  parasite  cultures 


Pferform  concentration  and  flotation 
techniques  ^ 


280 


TASK  STATEMF.NT 


(tHECK 
HERE 


7,       Perf-orm  ml^cref lla^lal  examinations 


Perform/serologlcal  tests  for 
parasites   (e.g.,  trichinosis) 


9.  Stai?n  parasltologlcal  smears 
G.   Performing  Serology  Procedures 


1 .  Identify  viruses  and/or  rlckettsla" 

2.  Perform  antistreptolysin  '^0"  titer 

 ■  -     ■     '  '  I 

3.  PerforTO  cardiolipln  raicrof lucculatipn 
teS't  .  ' 


-f- 


A,       Perform  colloidal  gold  test 

_5^^  ^  Perform  complement   fiScatlort  tests 

6.    ->-Perform  reactive  protein  test5 


perform  febrile  agglutination 
(e«g.  ,   salmonella),  tests 


8. 

0. 

io. 


.  Perform  fluorescent  treponemal 
antibody  tesj;  

Perform  h^emaggltitinat ion        *  ' 
inhibition  test    //' 


Perform  heterophile  presumptive 
test  • 


11.  Perform  infectious  mononucleosis. 
procedures  -  monospot  or  monotest 

12,  'FerfoFm  latgj^  fixation  test 


13.     Perform  rheumatoldf  arthrl-tls 
^test  (RA.) 


lA.  PerfJijrm  and  read '  f  luorescent 
 antigen-antibody  tests  

15.     Perform  skin  tests  


16. 


Read  skin  tests 


17.     Perform  and   read  agglutination,  tests 
(e.R.,   cold  agglutinations) 


18.     Perform  and   read  f loccuicjtlon  tests 
(other  than  serological  tests  for 
syphillis)  *  


19. 


Perform  and  read  precipitation 
reactions   (e.g.,   agar  gel 
immunodiffusion)  


20.     Perform  strep  MG  test 


21.  Perform  thyroid  antibody  test 
22..     Perform  VDRL  test  . 


ERIC 


23. 


Perform  other  serological  tests 

for  svphillls ; .  . 

— •:  -V  ■  ^  : 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


24/     Prepare  antigens 


X 


25 .     Prepare  and  read  hemolysin  reaction 


26,     Prepare  specimens  for  virus 
Isola  tlon 


Performing  Hematology  Procedures 


Perform  bleeding  tipg - procedures 


prepare  and  gtaln- blood  smears 


Perform  bone  marrow  examlnat Ions 
on  spec Imens  


Perform  capillary  resistance  test 


Perfarm  chromosomal  analysis 


clo<^ re  traction  test 


rm  venous  whole  blood 
coagula tlon  time   test s  


8.  '  \Perform  cryoglobulin  tests 


erform  differential  cell  counts 


eiform  eosi^nophlle  count 


rform  erythrocyte  fragility  tests 


culate  erythrocyte  Indices 


factor  V  -  VIIl  -  X" assays 


lA.     perform  fibrinogen  deficiency  test 


1^.     Perform  flbrlnolysln  tests 


16. 


Perform  hematocrit  tests 


17.  i    Perform^  hemoglobin  te^ts 


18.^  Prepare  lupus  erythematosus  (L.E.) 
slides   


19.     Microscopically  identify  L.E.  cells 


20. 


Stain  and  read  malaria  smears 


21. 


Identify  morphological  varlat ions 
of  red  or  white  blood  cells   


22.     Perform  partial  thromboplastin 
time   (PT^)  test  


23.     Stain  and  read  peroxidase  stain 


2A. 
25. 


Perform  pla,telet  count 


Perform  prothrombin , consumpt ion 
test   


26.  Perform  prothrombin  time  test 

27.  Perform  red  blood  count  


28;     Perform  reticulocyte  cell  count 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 


29. 

Petform  erythrocyte  sedimentation 

re rr orm,  sicKle  ceil  preparations 

31. 

Perform  spinal  fluid  cell  counts 

32. 

Perfonfi  thromboplastin  generation 
tests                           '  . 

33. 

Perform  white  blood ^cdunt  < 

I. 



.        ^       .     •  — «s —  r 

Performing  Urinalyses  Procedures 

i  . 

Kxamine  urine  specimens              i    '  ^ 
mic  roscop  ical ly  - 

Examine  urine  specimens  j 
microscopically  ; 

3. 

Perform  acetone  or  ketone   tests  i 

-A.,      Perf  orm  Addis  counts 


5. 

6.  - 

9. 


Perform  Bence-Jones  prote in  tests  • 
Perform  bile  tests 


Perform  bilirubin  tests 


Perform  concent ra t ic^  test  (e.g., 
-  PXsli  berg)  

Perform  concentration  dilution 
— J e  yg-j  >  Mo n s e n  t h a L)  


yn.     Per  form  true  glucose  tests 


11 


Perform  urine  Hemoglobin^(blood) 
test  • 


13.- 
U. 

lf>. 
17_._ 

'19. 


'^0 


Perform  hemosiderin  tests 


Perform  microscooic  test  for  lipids 
(tats)  *  \ 


Perform  dH  tests  ' 


Perform  phenylpyr ^ ^1  Jj^i_<^j_-L*rj-Lg_ 
Perfor^m  pitres.sin  response 
concentration  tests 


J^^X^.^"^  porphyrins  tests 
j^^  J  ^  ^  J  ^  0  r  e  g  n  an  c  V  t  e  s  t  s 


Perform  qualitative  urine  protein 


tests 


/ 


Perform  tirine  reducing  s ub s tanc e 
Per fonm  specif  i_c'_  gravity  te  s  t  s 


Perform  toxicological  tests  (e.g., 
Jead) 


1  •  ,  f  J       ^  L  L^i^^L"  t  e  s  t  s 


:RJC' 


Perform  water  loading  test  (e.g.. 


Perf omtythlorides  tests 


cephalln  f luoccul^t ions 


^  ^ 

^  "           '     '  ' 

TASK  STATEMENT 
.  < 

:heck 

HERE 

J. 

Pe rf oi^Tning  Radiaactivity  De tec t ion 
Procedures 

1. 

Assist  in  preparing  and  counting 
samples             "  " 

2. 

Conduc  t  tests  for  pre se nee  and 
'  measurement  of  'radioactivity 

3. 

Count  body  fluid  specimens 

• 

A. 

Dispose  of  radioactive  wastes 

1  

5. 

Maintain  safety  standards 

6.  f 

Modify  standard  laboratory  > 

— 1 
1 

equipment  and  techniques  to  raeasur^ 

radioact  iviity 

"  ! 

7. 

p " —  :  1 

Perforti  ofgan  scans  and/or  images 

1  1 

'  \ 

-J — , 
8. 

Perform  autoradiography 

1 

•9. 

•-Record  andi  summarize  data 

^—i — r 

10. 

Se/g^rgga^te  and  prepare  radioactive 
sf^,imens  for  measurement  of 
radioactivity  ^ 

1 

K.         Perforning  Bl'pchemistrv  Procedures  '  .1 

.  .            •                   "    ■:  V  i 

1. 

Perform  ^cid  "gel  reaction  test 

T 

—J 

2. 

PerforFi  acid  phosj^h^ase  test/ 

3. 

Perform  serum  albumin  tests 

A. 

Perform  A/G  Ratio 

5. 

Perforrn  blood  alcohol  tests 

■  T 

6.  ' 

'Perform  alkaline  phosphatase  test 

 i 

7. 

Perform  alkaloids  test  ' 

8.         Perform  amylase  test  | 

9. 

Perform  barbiturate  level  test 

1 

1 

10. 

Perform  biUrubin  (direct)  test 

—  1 

11. 

Perform  bilirubin  (indirect)  test 

12. 

Perform  bromosulphalein'  retention 
(BSP)  tests 

13. 

Perform  calcium  tests 

lA. 

Perform  calculus ' anal vses  tests 

15. 

Perfo*rm  carbon  dioxide  determinaticj 

ns 

16. 

Perform  carbon  monoxide  deter- 
minations 

17. 

Perform  catecholamine  tests 

 ■                                                                                                         ,  ..   -a  ..  ^ 

J  • 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(fHECT 
HERE 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


2t). 


Perform  Cat=al  cholesterol  ^test  s 


21. 


?otJ^ 


Perform  fodal/ choles^e rol  esters 
test  .  V 


-22. 
T3. 


Perform  colloidal  gold  curve  tests 
Perform  steroid  studies 
Perform  creatine  teets 


25. 

I  27. 
28. 
■29. 

30. 
31. 


Perform  creatine  phosphokinase 
CPK) tests  '  ■ 


ERIC 


Ul . 
^9. 


-0. 


Perform  serum  creatinine  tests 


Perform  creatinine  clearance  tests 


Perform  enzyme  analysis  tests 


Perform  gastric  analysis  tests 
(e.g.,   acidity  or  Diagnex  Blue) 


Perform  slide  or  tube  test  for 
pregnancy 

Perform  protein  bound  iodine  (PBD 
tests 

Perform  total  prote/n  tests 

Perform  salicylate  level  tests 

Perform  sodium  determinations 

Perform  thymol   turbidity  tests 

Perform  tolbutamide  (orinase) 
tolerance  tests  ^ 


58. 


Perform  glucose  tests 

Perform  Glucose  -6-  Phosphate 
dehydrogenase   tests  '; 


Perform  blood /drea  nitrogen  (BUN) 
tests 

Perform  quantitative  urine  chemistry 
tests  , for  afny  of   the  serum  or 
blood  chemistry  t&sts  previously 
1 istedr  (e. g. ,  urine  amylase) 

Perform  vitamin  assays^ 


32.  Perforb  glucose  tolerance  tests 

33.  Perform  serum  glutamic  oxalacetic 
transaminase   (SCOT)   test  / 


Perform  xylose  tolerance  tests 


34.  Perform  serum  glutamic  pyruvic  . 
transaminase   (SCPT)  test 

-  ■  -   ^  • 

35.  Perfoml  hormoncil  steroid  assays 

36.  Perform  icterus  index  tests 

37.  Perfomi   insulin   tolerance  tests 

38.  Perform   lactic  dehydrogenase' 
(LDH)  tests 

39.  Perform  Leucine  aminopep t i'dase 
(LAP)  tests 

U^.       Perform  lipase  tests 

Perform  lipids  profile  tests 


Perform  serum  mag^nesium  tests 


Perform  non-protein  nitrogen 
(NPNX  tests 


Perform  blood  oxygen  tests 

Perform  blood  pH  tests 

Perform  phenosul ionph t hal cin 
(PSP)  excretion  test  . 

Perform  phosphorus  tests 

Perform  potassium  determinations 

Perform  urine  prophvrin  and /or 
porphob i L i rogen  tests 

Perform  frog  test   for  pregnancy 

.  4 


Performing  Histology  Procedure^ 


I  2T-' 

3. 

u. 


5. 
7. 

97" 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13. 
1^. 

15. 


2  A 


Assist   in  preparation  of  gross 
specimens  for  medical  photography 

Assist  with  autopsy 

Deca  Ic  i  f  y  spec  imens  o  f^  tree  t  h  and 
bone 

Rmbed  tissue   in  paraffin 

Hand-sharpen  knives 

Log  in. and/or  code  incoming 
specimens  ^ 

Perform  rout  ine  immuno'^-h is t o  1  ogy 
(e.g.,   fluorochrome  dyes) 

Mount  tissue  section  in  preparation 
for  microscopic  study 

Prepare  celloidin  embeddings 

Prepare  frozen  section  of  tissue 

Prepare  routine  stains  and  fixative 

Prepare  spec  1 al . s tai ns 

Prepare  specimens  for  shipment 

Prepare  tissue  for  celloidin 
embedding  and  sectioning 

Prepare  tissue  for  fixation, 
dehydrltion,  and  infiltration 
of  pa^f  f  in  ^ 


— i  r—  

TASK  STATEIipNT 


:heck 

HERE 


16.      ^Section  tissue  in  microscopic 
blocks     .    *        *  ' 


S 


17.  Stain  .Pap-,  smears 

^  -■  ■•  ■         »•  \!    "•  ' 

18.  Stain  specimens  for' microscopic 

study.  ' 

\    ■         •    "        -  i 
.19.    V  Submit *tissue  specimens  to  AFIP 

or  histopatho logy' centers 

mT        Perfomiing  Cy totechnoiogy 
Procedures 


TASK  STATEMENT 


tHECK 
HERE 


Performing  Blood  Banking'  Procedure;; 


Accumulate  and  maintain  blood  bank 
istic^ 


1. 
2. 

5.' 


A^verslip  specimens 

ODtain  breast  discharge  specimens 

Obtain  gastric  specimens 

Obtain  pleural  fluid  specimens 

Obtain  ^aXivary  aspirates 


6. 

8. 
'9. 


Obtain  surfacfe  lesion  specimens 


10. 

iTT 


Obtain  urine  specimens 
Prepare  fi«xativeg 

Prepare  specimens  using  millipore 

Prepare  specimens  usi^g  nucleoporii 

"prepar'e  stains  and  alcohol 
dilutions 


Screen  breast  discharge  smear  for 
malignant  cells  . 


13. 

ia'. 

15. 
16. 

a 

^  7 . 

18, 


19. 

20. 


'Screen  pl|eural  fluid  for 
malignant  cells 

Screen  salivary  aspirates  for  » 
.  raia]  ifeant  ce^s 

Screen  spinal  ^fluids  for 
malignant  cells 

Screen  sputum  smear  for  malignant 
c^lls 

Screen  surfa,ce  lesion  for 
malignant  cells 

Screen  thyroid  aspirates  for 
malignant  cells 

Screen  urine  smear  for  malignant 

cells 

Screen  tissue  sections  for 
abnormal  cells 


5. 


Attach  serial  numbers  to  units 

Calibrate  centrifuges 

Centrifuge  and  separate  serum 
from  clot 

Check  and  record  temperatures  of 
refrigerators  and/or  alarms  , 


Crossmatch  blood 

Dispose  of  unused  blood  after 
expiration  time  limit 


8.       Draw  blood  from  donors 


Maintain  blood  inventory  (e»g., 
count  number  of  bottles  on  hand) 


10.     Maintain  donor  -files 


11. 

12, 
13. 


Maintain  files  of  blood  banking 
forms  including  labels 

Order  blood  by  phone  from  supolierji 


Order  and  maintain ' reagent s  aad 
supplies 


14.  r   Organize  and  store  btood 

15.  Perform  absorption  technique 


16.  .  Perform  antibody  screen  an 

identification  tests 

17.  Perform  antibody  titers  (dilutions] 


18.. 


perform  dir^fi^t  and  indirect 
Coombs  test 


r 


I 


287 


19.     Perform  elution  technique 
20~.     Perform  first  aid  for  shpck 


21.     Perform  gepotype  of  blood 


22. 


Perform  transfusion  reaction 
studies  


23.     Prepare  blood  for  shipmient 


2A. 


Prepare  and  read  slide  agglutinat ic n 
reactions 


25.     Pre-pare  arvd  read  tube  agglut  inat  ior 
reactions 


26.  Prepare  controls 

27.  Prepare  special  blood  fractions 
(e.g.**,  platelet  rich  blood) 

28.  'Process  blood  for  packed  cells 


TASK^  STATEtffiNT 


Record  information, on  blood, 
record  card  , 

Screen  and  schedule  donors 

Store  and/or  dispose  of  used 
blood  containers  and  pilot  tubes 

Take  blood'  pressure  of  donors 
and Aor  pulse  rate 

Test/ blood  for  ABO  grouping  and 
ABO/subgrouping 

Test  blood  for  Rh  or  Du  factors 
Use  refrigerated  centrifuge 


MANAGEMKNT  FUNCTIONS 


Organizing  and  Planning 


Assign  personnel   to  duty  positions 

Assign  space  fof  equipment  and 
supplies  ^ 

Assign  specific  work  to  individual 

Assure  the  avila^ility  of 
equipm^?nt  an<l  supplies 

Coordinate  ac t ivi t ies  wl^fh 
hospital  administration 

'  NCoordinate  medical-legal  problems 

(x)ordinHte  procedures  for  data 
processing  ^ 

.  Coordina-te  wagft!^nd  salary 
admin  i St  ra<|$^^n  tprogram 

Coordinate  \iork  ac  t  ivi  t  ie s  with 
other  laborql^ory  sections 

Coordinate  work   functions  of  - 
volunt(M^r«; 

Coorcfinate  work  orders  with  other 
de  par  laments 

Destgn  organization  or  functional 
charts 

Determine  personnel  requirements  ' 

Develop  and /'or  ytmprpve  work 
m(>t  hods'"  ^ 

[)(*V(»  lop  and  /or   i  mprove  laboratory 
procedures 

Develop  or. revise  the  organization 
of^the  sect  ion 

Draft  budget  estimates 

K^t'ab  1  i  sh  organ  i  za  t  lona  1   po  I  try 


:heci: 

HERi: 


4-30. 

31. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


19, 


Establish  performance  standards 


26.     Establish  procedures  for.  sftecial^ 
tests 

21.  Establish  quality  control  function 

22.  Establish  research  procedi^es 

23.  Establish  sanitation  standards  ' 


24, 


Establish  work  priorities 


25, 

26. 

27. 

28T 
29. 


Formulate  standard  opera t ing 
procedures  for  your  medical,  » 
laboratory/  

Participate  in  hospital  committee 
funct\tons 


Participate  i«  .union  contract 
negotiat  ions 


^^mer 


32, 
33. 


35. 
36. 


?1  an  aryd  schedule  work  assignments 

Plan  medical   laboratory  activities 

Plan  record  keeping  for  th^  sectl<)n 

Plan  reports  for  the  section 

Pl^yi  status  b'oards^or  charts 

Plan  the  maintenance  and  distribution 
of  reports,   records,   films,  or 

^  correspondence 

  ' '         ^ '..  -  -  ^ 

Plan  the  physical '^layout'- of  tW^ 
medical   la'boratory  facilities 

Man  the  section,  safety  program 
Plan  work  flow 


37.  Requisition  supplies 

38.  Requisition  equipment ^ 


B.       Directing  and  Inip  lociient  ing 


1. 


Administer  union  contracts 

Direct  collection  and  fo^arding  of 
forms  and  repbrts'*' 

Direct  the  maintenance  and  utilizatii>n 
of  equipment 

Direct  the  maintenance  and 
utilization  of  supplies 

Direct   rh(^  maintenance  arid 
u t i  1 1  za t ion  of  work  .space 

Direct  patient  care  procedures 

Direct  sulpordinates  in  maintaining 
h4ph  starrdard^  o£  personal 

ci  t»anl  i  ne^s 


2Ho 


TASK  STATEMENT 


OHECK 
HERE 


8. 


D'irect  subordinates  in  maintaining 
perfornjance  standards 


9. 

11  . 
12. 


Direct  subordinat-es  in  maintaining 
security  standa'rds 


21 

22. 
23. 
Ik. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28. 
29! 
30' 
31. 

C. 
I. 


ERIC 


Direct  subordinates  in  the 
observance  of  safety  practices 

Draft  and  submit  job  descriptiorfs 

Interview  and  evaluate  job 
candidates 

Maintain  files  of  publications  . 

...  K  ^ 

Mai  nit  a  ill  status  boards  or  charts, 

ReX^^lvc  -staff  complaiTits 

Resolve  technical  problems  ' 

Supervise   the  safety  or  disaster 
control  progra!m 

Sup^ervice  the  preparation  and 
maintenance  of  records  and, reports 

Supervise  subordinate  supervisor^ 

Supervise  bacteriology  procedures 

Supervise  blood  hanking 
procedure's 

Supervisee  chemistry  procedures 
Supervi'se  cytology  procedures 
Supervise^  (^ndoc ri.^|o logv  procedures 
Sup(»rvise  hematology  procedures 
Super vi se *hi St ology  procedures  ^ 
Supervise  mycology  procedures 
Supervise  parasitology  procedures 
Supervise  f^eroTogv "procedure s 
'Supervise  urinalysis  procedures 
Supervise  virology  procedures 

Communicat  ion 

Communicate^   laboratory  findings 
to.  physi c  ians 

F'!xp  1  a i n  laboratory  findings  to 
physicians 

Explain  laboratory  tests  to 
ptiys  i  c  i  ans  •       ■  ^ 

Explain  la»b(j^ratory  tests  to 
hospital  staff 

Explain  laboratorv  testes  i;o 
patients 

Ins  true t  pat  tents 


TASK  STATEMENT 


'QECK 
HERE 


8. 


Interpret  laboratory  functions  and 
policies  to  hospital  personnel  and/ 
or  volunteers,  Board,  ej:c. 

Participate  in  hospital  public 
information  program  by  gathering  anc 
furnishing  appropriate  date  '  ^ 


Inspectiing  and  Evaluating 


1.  , 

2. 
3 . 

A. 


6. 

7. 
8. 
9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

n. 
14. 

15. 
16. 

17.  ' 
18. 
19. 


Oeterwine  equipment  repairs  6r 
replacements  needed  ♦ 

Evaluate  adherence  to  work  schedules 

Evaluate  compliance  with  establishec 
work  standards 

'Evaluate  individuals  for  promotion 
and  upgrading 

Evaluate  procedures  for  storage, 
inventory*  and  inspection  of 
property  i  tems 

Evaluate  the  accuracy  of  oroutine 
reports  ' 

Evaluate  the  ^^d-equacy  of>  routine 
reports 

Evaluate  the  pia in tep-ance  and  ^ke  of 
equipment 

Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
suppl ies 

Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of 
work  space 

Evaluate  work  performance  of 
subordinates 

Initiate  reports  on  unsatisfactory 
eq^uipment 


Insp(»ct  and  evaluate  adherence  to 
"established  standard^  of  sanitation, 
cleanliness,  and  neatness 

Inspect  and  evaluate  the  maintenance 
of  status  boards  or  chart^ 

, Inspect  the  physical  layout  of  the 
medical  laboratory  facilities 

Investigate  possible  sources  of 
staphylococ  cus  and/or  ^:)ther  hospital 
inf  ectlous  d-i  seases 

Recommend  special   corrective  action 

for  recurring  problems 

...  .  ^ 

Resolve  personal  problems  of 
Subordinates 

Resolve  technical   problems  of 
subcfrdinates 


TASK  STATEMENT 


ICHEC  C 
HER  L 


Training  and  Education 


1.         Administer  written  or  performance 
tests 

2..       Arrange  for  teaching  aids,  space, 
and  equipm^pnt 

3.  Conduct  conferences  and  classes 

4.  Develop  curriculum,  training 
materials  V^^^/'V^^ 

5.  Evaluate  training  effectiveness 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HERI 


Maintaining  Supplies  and  Records 


1. 

17 


Handle  property  turn--in 

Log  incoming  or  outgoing  specimens 

Maintain  and  review  stock  levels 


6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 
11. 
12. 

TiV 
u. 


16. 
17. 

18. 

20. 

22. 
>  3. 


Give  instruction  in  accredited 
education  programs 

Give  on-the-job  instruction  in 
'm'edic.al   laboratory  activities 

Give  training  or  lertures  to  non- 
medical  laboratory  personnel 

Interpret  policies  and  directives 
to  subordinates 

Maintain  performance  records 

Orient  newly-assigned  personnel 

Rec|mmend  '  individual s  for  training 

Recruit  students 

Review  training  progress  of 
indivi duals 

Review  training  status  of  the 
sect  ion 

Rotate  and  assign  students 

I 

Rotate^  (lutv  assignments  of 
p(>,rsc^ntie  1 

Schedule  on-the-job  Cralning 

Sel(H-t  and  "assign  instructors 

^,gel(M-r  ind'iyiduals  inr  specialized 
"training  coairses 

Selec't   textbot^ks  and  library 
rof er^MU-e  mat  erlals 

Shc^w  how  ti^   locate  and  Interpret 
L(>chhical   intorm<ition  j 

Supervist>  (^n-rhe-)(^b  training 
progrlims  "  ,     ■■      ■ . 


Maintain  files  of  clinical  laboratory 
request  s 


5.  Maintain  files  of  laboratory 
correspondence 

6.  Maintain  fileS  of  laboratory  records 
or  reports 


Prepare  work  orders  or  work  requests 


Procure  and  store  biological  items 
Purchase  supplies 


10. 
11. 
12. 


Receive  incoming  supplies 
Requisit ion  supplies 


Supervise  the  maintenance  of 
laboratory  supplies 


er|c 


ta:;k  s; 


36.     List  tin 


37.     List  EFH  ^- 
J  vc/u  pcrivr r,. ... 


38.  Operdte  ar. 
 pa  t  i  eat  


39.     Pem)nTi  y. 


40.     Operat-  ;y 


42.  r  •  r, 
 4iu.L:2ua.  '  J 

43.  P»T?-^.. 


44. 
45. 

i 

I    A.' . 


Wl.  L.li 
LKu  rx.. 


dHECKl 


'  1  , 


CHECH 


ERIC 


Sid 


* 


/ 


erJc 


I  


'  AS. 


r 


i: 


r 


ERIC  , 


1^  CHECK 


r 


Ay  p«irtnen|t  1 

f  -1 


IT 


2: 


V  In Lnlst  ratlvc 
ik^cluros  and 


:u  1 1  ;  V  rontrol 
(irparrment 

•-.r   anal  ysl.8 


for 


1.  i  1 J  t  ios 
i  MHTit'nt 


1  uu  P 


with 


lit  r.ir  f 
ill    1  vv 


r" 


ERIC 


/  "S   


for  radiology 


^;  ."aniology 


radiology  reports 
for  publication 


.:  to  be  administere|d 

;  rr3^cribed 

;i(Mi  experimental 

;  :a]  experiraenta|l 
■  '  h  .         i  sjj  ician 


|u  Lpment 


ri'  -nt'-.s  tio  or  • 
rc id :'o logical 


-o.c:'^  standard 


.i  cal  equipment 


•■  ...1  tdc  111  Lies  and 
.-.r,  ]  i:  Logy  department 


-il  processing 


:  :\     '   V7 1  n g  apparatus 


ior  x-ray 


29(;         BIST  C^PY 'AVAIUBIE 


TASK  'StATE>{ENT 


CHECK 
!  HERE 


mi' 


r. reduce  x-ray  films  on  to 

'prodnc.o.  Ax-rays  )by  dlrecrr^ 
■  Ivul  K  at  uW\^  rnoLhod,  mLeT()f  Llm^ 
(-r  rnlcrorichc    ^  1 

Store  unexposed  x-ray  films' 


Maintain  film  hange^rs  for 
drying  x-rays 


y4iiTltain  x-ray  film  cassettes 


SV^     Change  dressings  of  radiological 
patients  ♦ 


Wasl.  and  sterilize  radiological 
^  r^^a'-rTioiit  facilities 

Tt;  in^-'port  radiological  .patients 


90.     Operate  audio-visual  aids  for 
radiologist /radiology  de^^t . 


TASK  STATEMENT 

 scr- 


CHECK 
lERE 


i 


f  Please  check  in  ^ihe  numbered  box  the  Job  title  whix^h  most  closely  agrees,  with 
the  job  title  you  have  in  your  Job. 


Physical  Therapy  Assistant  ij 
Physical  therapy  Alde/Order:^y 


.  4 


Ortho/Prosthetic  Tec^. 
Ortho/Pros^thetlc  Assist. 
Podiatric  Assistant 


tASK  STATEMENT 


({HECK 

HERE. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECI 
HERI 


1.     Transport  phyeickl  therapy  pat;ient 


Prepare  oatients  for  physical 
therapy  treatments.   


46.     Recognize  need  for  milior  modifica- 
tions of  physical  therapy  treatment 
programs  (as  patient:s'  condition 

 warrants)  .  ^  


Assembl-e  equipment  for  physical 
therapy  treatment.  


Disassemble  equipment  for  physical 
therapy  ^.  treatment .  


17.     Observe  and  report  the  patients* 
response  to  physical  therapy 
treatments • 


*  5.     Perform  procedures  necessary^  fop 

care  and  minor  maintenances  of 
 physical  jifterapy  equipment.  - 


18.    Assist  with^ patient's  physical 
therapy  test  evaluations. 


19.     Perform  patient's  ph,ysical  therapy 
test  evaluations. 


6.    Assist  patients  in  the  safe\j^jef^ 

formances  of  predetermined  eidexclsii 
 programs  .        'y  ' 


20.    Perform  reception  activities  in  th 
physical  therapy  department*  


Assist  patients  in  the  safe  per- 
formance of  gait  training 
inst^ructionQ .  * 


Perform  some  treatments,  princi- 
pally hydrotherapy,  for  pkti^nts 
as  directed  by  licensed  physical 
therapist.  [  


^1.  Perform  clerical. activities  in  the 
 physical  therjap ^department  *  

22.     Interpret  physiAan*s  prescribed  v 
orders  for  physical  therapy  treat- 
 ment  of  patient.  ^  


Assist  with  body  positioning  of 
patients  for  treatments.  


Look  for  Indications  of  phys'^ical 
therapy  treatment  results  (based 
on  information  and  symptoms  in- 
dicated  by  the  patient)^  


10.     Perfonn  applications  of  heat  for 
physical  therapy  treatment  (with 
^  safety  precautions).  


24.     Make  appropriate  use  of  equipment- 

in  applying  physical  therapy 
 treatments  as  prescribed.   


11.     Perform  applications  of  cold  for 
physical  therapy  treatment  (with 
\  safety  precautions)  .  


25.    Direct  patients  in  the  use  of 
wheelchairs. 


26.  Direct  patients  in  the  use  of 
 body  braces.  


12,     Perform  application^  of  light  €or 

physical  therapy  treatment  (with 
 safety  precautions)  .  
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27.     Direct  patients  in  the  use  of 
canes. 


13.     Perform  applications  of  water  for 
.phy^sical  therapy  treatment  (with  . 
 '  safety  precautions) .   


28.     Direct  patients  in  the  use  pf 

crutches  (3-point;  4-point  and 
 2-point  gait)  .  


14.     Perform,  atpplications  of  sound  for' 
physical  therapy  treatment  (with 
safety  precautions).   


29.     Direct  patients  in  the  use  of 
walkers. 


13.     Perform  massage  for  physical 

therapy  treatments  (with  safety 
precautions)  .  


30.     t)irect  patients  in  the  use  of 
 prothetic  and  orthotic  devices. 


31.    Direct  patients  in  the  use  of 
other  self-help  devices.  
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40, 


42, 


46. 
47. 


48, 


;      TASK  STATEMENT 


32.     Maintain  records  indicating 

patient  progress  from  physical 
 therapfy  treatments.   ^ 


33.  Maintain  prof^sional  charges  for. 
  physical  therapy  .treatments . 


34 i     Maintain  reports  for  physical 
therapy  treatments  rendered . 


Care  for  wet  treatment  areas  in 
the  physical  therapy  department. 


36.  Observe  and  report  pressure  areas 
 on'patient 's  skin. 


37.     Assist  patient  with  passive^,  uppe 
extremities  exercise. 


38.     Assist  patient  with  passive  lower 


ext remi  t  ies  eyercise . 


3.9.     Treat  patient^s  in  Hubbard  Lank. 


Treat  patients  in  whirlpool. 


41.     Treat  patients- in  pool  without 
exercisd. 


Give  "'patient  contrase  baths. 


43.     Give  patient  paraffin  applications 


-  -   ~  ^ — 

44.     Give  patient  moist  air  treattpent 


45.     Give  patient  infrared  treatment, 


Assist  patient  in  self-care 
activities.  ^ 


Assist  patient  to  p r ac  t  fc e 
general  condi  t  ion  ing\  exerfiljses  . 


Give  patient  shortwave  a^afc^ermy 


treatment . 


49.     Give  patient  microwave  diathermy 
treatment. 


50.. 
51. 

52 


Give  patient  untrasonic  diathermy 
treatment . 


Give  the  patient  cervical  tractiop 
thera 


Give  the  patient  pelvic  traction 
therapy . 


53.     Examine  patient  needing  prostheLij: 
devices. 


54.     Measure  patients  for  prosjihetic 
devices . 


55.     Fabricate  devices  from  plastic 
for  a  patient.   

ERIC  ~      >  " 


CHECK 
HERE 


57.  Fabricate  devices  from  wood  for  a 
 patient.  
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56.  Fabricate  devices  from  leather, 
 for  a  patient .  "  ; 


63. 


64. 


66. 


69. 


58.^  Fabricate* devices  f^om  steel  and 
 aluminum  for  a  patient. 


59.     Fit  patients  with  prosthetic 
devices .         ^  *  •» 


60.*    Modify^  prosthetic  devices\ccord- 
ing  to  patient's  need.  


61.  Eyaluate  the  patient's  ability  to 
 utilize  a  pfrosthetic  device^ 


621     Prepare  a  patient  for  foot 
'  examination. 


X-ray  patient ' s^foot " for  possible 
treatment  or  correctidti. 


Prepare  patient  for  removal  af 
ingrown  toenail.  ^ 


65.     Prepare  jipatients  for  blo&d  tests 
and  blood  cultures  for  foot 
infections . « 


Perform  bJ^aod  tests  and  blood 
cultures  for  foot  infections. 


Prepare  the. patient  for  foot 
surgery.  


Assist  the  podiatrist  with  foot 
gurgery .  


Prepare  the  patient  application 
of  foot  splints  or  cases. 


7Q.  Assist  the  podiatrist  with  applica- 
 tion  of  foot  splints  or  cases. 


71.     Prepare  the  patient  for  treatment 
of  skin  conditions  of  the  foot. 

72 


Assist  the  podiatrist  with  treat- 
ment of  skin  conditions  of  thk  fool: 


CHECK^ 
HERE 


T 
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39.  Assist  villi  -^.r:.^. 
 tion  of  a  D.iti»M'^  . 


40.  Perform  caic»ii  =ri 
 function  te;^  *: , 


41.  Compare  pul.r^vvi.«r 
with  non^. 


42.  Inducing  arif' 
 spi 1 1 u m  r,.' amT ■  i 


43.  Collect*  pit  :  .'^.i 
\  "orcb  ial   ki-  T' 


44.  Perfc'rm  t 

^  _     ar  t  pr  i  'i'  r  -  u  i 

45.  Mea:;^.!  > 

46.  Evaliiar*'  '>  - 

4  7  .  Recu/'i  i ^  x 
  VXd  rc-u-'' . 

48.  IdL-r.t.  :  r  ,  - 

 t:K^;.  «• 

49.  PcrtC'nn  a^:-  -  -il 
 pat  i«  III  , 

50  .  Mea  sur  t    [>.i  *  ;  ^  i 

lor  paM*r 

a  .   Pt-r  f  -  ir^i  t        *  i  ' 
yap  at:  il  •    :    i    ■  ; 


c  .   Pe  r  t  .^ria  r^L.  ^ 

d  .   Per  f  '/r  I.   -  ' 

ana  ^  ■ 

f     p.  • 

.     PtT  1  .1  . 

IT" 

h.    Ml  a 
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Please  check,  ir  t^i-  number-i  hox-  the   ] oh  tLtlo]  wbirh  most,  -.losoly  afir-e^s  with 


the  job  tir.le  ^c-ii  have  In  v  -ur 


QphthalTnic  Lab  .Technician 
Optomo'trie  Techn\:i:r^ 


^3  I     Optou.etric  Assis^jr.nt 


TASK  STATfKENT 


HERj: 


Vl/    Infpnn  patient  what   to  fy{H'i;"  during 
eye  l^xaminat  ions  j>rj  pj^y  ial  t-V'  l^j'.-- 


2.  Prepare^  the  pati.Mit:/^  eVc>  ex<itn.  - 
^  01  special  test.fti.. 


Measure  the  C.urvaturj:  of  trie 
?nt*.s  corne-i. 


4.     Test  the  prQ^nt^^  ah  lily  r.tv 
aumberr.  i\r  letter*;  nt    a  s;>ecili» 
size  a^  a  spec  if  i  (>a  a_i      inc  e . 


5.     Record  pressures  or  tt^i^Tl  -n  withi; 
the  patient  ^  H  t'^e  .        ^        .   .  _ 


6.     Assist  in"  detecriori  .^r  pat:ier;t 


7.  Assist  in  detection  ni  '  p^i :  ient '  s 
"  visual  problems  or  mlor  blhuim 

8.  Determining  the  ])owev  of  patioal*-. 
lenstis__in  ojd  aiul  ^low  pr'*;Jor  inn 

9.  Assist  the  pali»*nt.   lu   ;  rav- 
selection. 

10.     Take  patient  V'    *  n  i 
me  a  s  u  r^  me  n^  <i_ .  _ 

,/ll.     .Modify  convi*)  t  ' 'M-il 
contact  lenae:. 

12.  Keep  an  invent  ,tv 
materia  Is,        '  _ 

13.  Clean  anil  can    !  ir 
InHtrumenl tt. 


Record  ^the  ft- 
torv  tjvsr'i 


14 

15  .  .   Recnrtl  .  K 
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16.    Assist  wirh  th»- 

f  Cir  pat  iiait  '  s  vh  >  n 
^  difjiciritie  '  , 

17"..    As<:i';t       ♦  '    '        '  '  * 
pat  ieni ' s  w 1 1  h  vi  ' 
anoraolier. 

18.  ""Assist  wU'i.  "  if 
'vlLh  po  )r  na^i  • 

19.  ^  Assist  v.irh  tht-  ^ 


(  Mil  1 


i  ^ 


'.TASK  ,state:mkot 


mm 

URPt 


20.  !»f'ork  with  patienr^ts  whc^  require 
special  th^aupl t-oli-s  ^iv^  '  a's  j 
ti^y,,   lew  v{sio)Uv:^>-S.      u  »e  .   .  j 

21,  Assist  in  the*  op.t  oni?:?^  i'i-uiW'.r" 


22.  '  As.slst   in»the  litt  lnu,^u 
'1  eiiS  . 


'■r.J  ic.f 


:'3.     Aiisist  w'lh  patitnit';;  visual 

>   trainipg.    '  ...... 

Cive  the  opticiauor  (^[^ ■  nm^t  r l::.t 

25.  'AssjBt  with  op^totnet^ri  c  oM  ice*  I 
a  dtn  1  n  1  s  t  ration.    ^     *  _  . 

26.  Select  the  proper  stock  tor 
^lejit^es^  accorcUn^  Ul  prescr  !]._(:  ion  . 

27*.     Identify  ^>ray,   pits,  scralchos, 

r,en(^rator  marks  and  cU'l'  ^^ii  i  :  l^-u  * 
a  t.ock .  .     '      '  .    ,  ^  * 


AH. 


B"!nck  and  deblock  I'-ns  f 


Fine'  and  polish  l^u.s    a  [or. 
i  jjigrwKMi.  ^    .     •      .  . 

i    Ui.     Ttuo  tools  for  fin"  a'    a.d  pt  - 1  L  .^^ ) ; 
i  '  le#is  stock.    '  *  /(  J  \ 

\  Clean,  assemble  and         is  orii  ':-.  ! 

.rrt.tjmat  1  c  lens  stvjck     i.-  . 

;  f  1  ne  rs .  ,  

■  et   akla  on  (all   ma«r^''>:    ;  •  ulai-^'n,- 

I  f.MlSt'S  , 

^  ^1,     :''?H  prism  sh*I.mr  an^l  »  1'^-  ;     a  ' 

1  surfacing  lenses- 

:  -    .CL  ..... 

.     y  :  ^vare  t  hie  kness  f^r  1l  i"  t-s  , 
'  ^  ( '.1  j_t:  t:  i  n  g  b_a  c  k  a  t_    r  O]^ . '  r  t  i  m  o  .        ^  | 

j    Vj.     Fi'/,ure  how  tlri'-k  to  \  r'  ]'hi] 


t  Mm  -k  al  1    h'ns''  :. 


;)r  eHHiire  . 


w  !  (  ast  r  '  (i  ma/.  Imam,  | 


.  40*     Check. t  leuHt's  b  / 
 exactness . 

41.     Trim  lenses  tf  *"ini 


42.     Smooth  lens^'*;  a:  r 


43*     Bevel  lens  '  h 

into  frap\9. 

>lHCLr(M.  •  i'.ll  I  ^. 

Make  l»'ti  'i:  :     *.  it  ^ 
chemica  1  ■  %^ 

Put  1  cir  i  .  i^.  *  >  *  '  . 
Check  rncM  r^v'-'^^     li*  ^ ' 


.44. 

45. 

46.. 
47. 


FleuHr  ':v  M  i-    uiml  eri  r'  box  th>: 

the  jab  tUlp  v.m>  'n  your  job. 


Central  Sorvi*  e.  Mdo ''A.s  .i  jtant 


:  4 


;ob  title  vliich  no$t:  cj.os*.  ly  rigrees  V^ith 


Circulation/Extra  Corporeal  Tech,. 
Hemodialysis  Tp.chniclan 
Orthopedic  Cast  Specialist 
Pfcarmacy  Aide/Technician  ; 


0 

i  -  , 
!  10  ! 


House  Keeping  Worker 


-U-  — 


.((■HECL 

i'liERi; 


I  CHECK 
i-  HERi; 


Recftv.'  ronrann.at,-  '  -aipi-i  Ic->  t" 
par  lent  irt-a. 

Place  w'lr:         u  1 '- <''i  iL'>:.. 
isolaci  I.    '  ■  ."  '■'  ■ 


9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
]  5. 

i 

!  ■ 
■  I'l 

1^. 


17. 

erJcb 


t. 


\  19.     Prepare  ppppCT  ; washiaj.^  agents, 

I  20.    S<*-li^ct  proper  rinse*  agents; . 

V  .  ^  -  ;  -  -  .  . 

.  .^1,     !',orL'  it^nH   (various  needles,  forcep^. 


Pick  up  (^^"  r '^f'"  ;       '  I 
and  JHDpll**-    *i"fa  nur  'I.r  un '  J  . 


'  J. 2,     Frnsoak  items  to  r'.^move  visible  soi, 

r  ■ 


re-s'  t^r  n  [  '  . 

p:xamini'  arf  ix  . 
or  ot\i*  r   1  ''>^'- 

Place  iirti  . 
rackB  f      w  t»-^:." 

Pi<ice  t\ri  i  t  J.  ^' 
t  n  be  -tt  .  ' 

i'laf  e  ^ 
'  cart  . 

Pla.  e  ' 

to    W  isl-  «  4i''  . 

Receiv*^      w  - 


1 


Wash  items  by  hand  (to  be  sterllize(|* 
_ix>r  re-uBe)*. 


•I  it  I  litU 


24/'  Lpad  items  Co  -be  je--used  into  autom^it^c 
washers.  « 

Opf^rate  automatic  washers  to  cleah  I 
i  terns  to  be  r^-used,  i 

Unload  Items  %6  be  re-Mse^l  from 

automat.  1 wnslji^rs  _ 

- ,.  ■  -t   _  ■   *  -  -     -V           ■   -    '  - 

rlfN-iK  .uid  ma  rijtain"  wa-.h  rn>t  erjuip- 
Ha  at  for  centr-al  service. 

:)isassumble"m£terials  and  equipment 
ft-r  Central  Service. 


^25/ 
2h . 


i' 


IVrv   i  t  ems  af  tc 


r  wki^hing  and  r^aising 


t  or  Ceutral*  i^^rvice  .  ^  ^ 

Assembli>  equiplment  af  ter '  cl eanin^^. 
for  (*entr;il  Scirvicc, 

Pri'pare  and  handle  items,  for 
.arka'.'.inp.  /^  delivery  for  Central 
vice . 

^Kj'VApr   items  to  be  st'^rlllzed. 
ira^n^i.-r   Itemv^  to  nutin-lnve  truck. 


m  < 


37. 

Jr.. 

40,  ..11 
42. 


11  i  f*  \' 


■1 


I  HFRE 


.1 


1 


,  K  1  line V     :  I  r  ay  . 

■  '  mil  f!H^  '4  trav. 


r.,.. 


'  .r\i'.i  I'  ^  •  t'  ^    ay  . 


I  1  ay  . 


atil  TViJ  LtMi  t'r/iv. 


ERIC 


TOG 


her:]: 


91.     Record  gluv?  invent  ory . 


92, 

r ' 

93. 


96. 
97. 
98. 


Pick-up  u  ■>   i  f  ht'rni)ii:c' t cr -5 . 


used  ll:*  '    >iv»r  urs  .  ' 

 -   •■  >,'■■■  *  ■  ••  •        ■  *■  ** 

Repair    :   :  '        t  ■ '  r.i 
<D^c*r  il   '/A  ny  .  /./  ' 

F(^4  1  iiu     ^  to  'ht  in  - 


TASK  STATEMESLJ  i:^ 


HERE 


K  . ,  1  ;  t.;'  del- 


LlOO. 

i  101. 


'lj)2. 

lb:* , 
10 '3. 

107. 


D.il.     i.. laliiM  packs' to  be 

t  f^r  i  1  i  V.*-  d.  .  , 

Sttire  ».te?'.»"   linen  packH  in  .sterile 

:»»i><i        •  f  i  1 1      lO'I  '  uipmt'nt 
out         (CP  ^    i    ;(  r    M  I- 

,^  -ju  rj  ;  ,    ii    '  I.  ^  wit^dow 

and  nv  «  'rt  --.v^^^mii  '  rom  ffMilral 


ll4, 


liV 


•  Preparti  d'^ily  ^ass.ignmenLs  for/ 
,c<.mtr^l  service ,  ^    /      ..  . 

PL-iii  i;aif  activities- for  central 

sK-rvic:e-  ^ 


Ml  )  run-  ' 

,  (  ra  i  i 


116 
117. 

119  7' 

lYo^ 

121. 

1 2.2 . 
■]'23," 
12A. 

125. 
126. 
12.7. 
!  . 
120.. 

I. 


'■  1  V 


1 


Write  job  descriptions  for^ 
flentr  it^^ser^/ic;e .  ^ 

Set  <><Vfety  standards,  foi  c  en:  ral  i* 
service  .-"^  ,  . 

•   9   _  ■        •,-  -  - 

iJh.^erve  work  processes  jn  ^ 
central  service.  ' 


I- 


ERIC 


1  *  ! 


i   1  W: 


Prepare '-and  administer  toi;al  ,and 

'wVitten  tests  for  Qcntrs^l  service 
,    ♦   •   •  ^     ^     __  \  .         .  - 

Evaiuat("  personnel  for  central 
^orvic»* .  _        •  • 

Orientate  new  employoer.  for 

^ju  ntrai  Pryvyice^__2.  ^-  ^ 

Participa.te  in  in-servire  tri^ininf 
program. .        '  .  . 
n'-repare  cost  f igur^js,  for  manpower 

.  needed  in  centrtil  service.  ^ 

Determine  capital  equipment  and 
construction  needs  for^c'cntral 

Bi^rviCL* .  ' 

Determine  expendable  equipment 
needs  for  central  service. 

Determine  supply  need^;  f^  r  c6ntraJ 
service . 

"  I.stiiaate  price  Changes  for  central. 
?-,e!"vice.  ^ 

Prepare  "budget  evaiua^  j'>n  t 
central  service. ^ 

Record  inventories  for  central  ' 
,  jrv Ice .  _ 

Recot'd  riM^^^''^-^^^^"^^''^^  tests  for 
central  service. 

Ma  in  tain  records  of  r  iuitral 
.tTvice  tray  set-ups. 

.Nu*  Kandx  fill  system  In  central 
'-.•^rvlce.     ^  ^ 

-h(*-k"  sheet   ny^ter:  U\  central 

SiT  vi    C'  , 

I    '  ,  I.  ;*   rotaf  '       sy^t   m  in 
'  ,    •  V  \  ]    -'^rvi  (  •  - 

» nii-  I      ^s  1  '  1^  surre rv  , 
iv  ^  '    t     'W*^  '  or  ruir'.;f  ry . 


ERIC 


137. 

Ajr>:>i  :>t: 

the  cUj« 

T38,. 

-  —  — 

139 . 

d  r  i  !  !  . 

....  ._ 

oiM'r  '  i 

140. 

V)  in 

J  '  .'lit  ; , 

I'l  ■  . 

A*"   ■ »  '  .  ' 

J  . 

1  ■ '  ■■ 

1 
1 
♦ 

1 

I  '  1 

1 14  7. 
1  ■ 

.I'l- 

1 

i 

•    1  1 

t 
1 

\ 


Icheq: 
1^: 


.         .......       -  i 

'  »         ar-i.iw^  i'a^:ier.^  tor 


{■•--I 


as  lor 


 1 


rovxnt    ^      ^     noy  eqti ;  Dmeut.  during  jr 


I.         )  on , 


II"  ?neter 


Mr>v'  I .  t  *  'i*rar    ^>ri'  1  nv  :.b 
^  ''.,rr  /.  '   


:  ir^.»n    duT  ing 


t  i 


il.  .     tj   r  !  p 


30B 


JASK  STA'I'HKKNT 


PHECK 
HERE 


185, 
X86. 


Sort  and  **3epa(:ate  inatruments 
used. in  surgery. 


Moisten  sponges,  used  in  surgery. 


187. 


Assist  anetht'tist  durin 
surgery. 


188;  •  .Prep.are  packinj;»^  Lo  be  utilized, 
during  arv  r  oli^JwI'Vip,  surgery. 

189.     Assist  with  sponf^,e  count  during 
surgery. 

Thread  needle  with  siiturt^ 
durlnp;  5>ur^M  rv. 


190. 
191. 
192. 
193. 


194. 


Assist  with   ipplyinp.  sterile 
dressing  fol lowing  surgery. 

Assist  surgeon  in  removing  gfove^, 
and  gown  follot^iri^  .surgery. 

Requfst  recovery  bed'  for 
new  sur^;ical  patient. 

Remove  drape  i'fom  patient 
following  surgery. 


195. 


Remove  restraints  from, pat  lent 
following  surgery. 


196.     Assist   in. moving 
covery  bed. 


•atient  to  re- 


197, 
198. 

199. 

200." 

202. 
203. 

206 


Transfer  pat'iiMit   1  rom  c^penating 
room  t o  recovery  room. 

Ch<jck  position  ot   patient  V; 
drainag(^  tube  and  urinary 
catheter  ioH'owin^^  svirgery. 

Connect  ti'^w    iraAna?;e  tube  and 
collect  ion  b.i-  to  urinary  catheter 
followin,;  f.ur/.ery.. 

Frepnre  germ<i   :  *         iuHon  Lo^ 
M^n  with   fniltrw-:  surgr^rV. 

r.ri'    «  Ml*  in^  t  McU    i  instrument'^ 
foil'^v^n,;  sur^HTV. 


Prepa  rr  i  n.s  t  r  ir^-rTjr 
steri  1  i  /f'd. 


•ack.s  to  be 


Steril:/,^ 
for  sur  ►^f '  rv  , 


01  Sp'iH' 


li 

:  i  * 


ERIC 


[-1 
ap 


ir  If  'J  ♦ 


I         ,  Levi 


taIk^ 


TASK^  STATEMENT 


<^  - 
CHECJ- 
HERI 


207.     Disconnect  electrical-surgical 
equipment  uded  during  surgery. 

Cle4n  operating  room  following 


208.- 
209 


."^  Clean  oper 
Vsurgery.  _ 

Remove  ami 


I ^^ulpment  not  needed  from 
O.R.  following  surgery. 


210.    Check  sponge  count  following 
supgeryi  ...  


211.     Complete  and  slgfiVO^.R.  forms 
following,  surgery."^ 


212. 
213. 


Prepare  charge  slips  following 
surgery. 


Prepa*re  specimen  reports  following 
surgery..'   ^  ^  

214.     Hand  carry  forms  to  pick-up. 

stations  following  surgery.  


215.'  Ppsltlon  awake  patients  in- 

lithotomy  position  fol*  cystoscopy 


216.  Clean  special  iT>sti;"uments  used 
"I       __    tor  cystoscopy^ 

217.  Obtain  planter  for  case  applica- 


218. 


*2!o. 
221. 

222. 
223. 


tions.  _ 

Prepare  plaster  for  cast  appllca- 

1 1 6ns.  

Assist  in  applying  cast  to 
patient . 


Hold  patient's  extremities  for 
cast  application.  <r 


Transfer  patient's  from  cast  to' 
operating  table  and  back  before 
and  after  surgery. 

Assist  in  removing  cast  from 
patient . 

Repart  defective  equipment  and. 
\    supplies  used  i\{  O.B-r-'to 
I  superiors. 

22^i.  Mltjport  shortages  in  operating  root}i 

2-^/).     Report  unusual  happenings  in 
operating  room. 


room- 


226.\^  Assls^ln  Inventory  for  operating 
'?7. 


309 


Assist   In  checking  1  ncoml-Hg 
'-upplles  for  opera ttng  ' ro(;m . 

Operating  autoclave  to  sterilize, 
erjuipment ,  packs,  etc .  for 

^'^j^R^-r^Z'  ^  


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


229.    Perform  sterilizing  instruments 
or  equipment  by  boiling  when 
dit'eeted. 


230. '  Perform  ster  ilizltg  instruments, 
equipment  by  chemical  solution 
when  directed. 


231.    Ma^-ntain  procedures  necessary  tc 
prevent  fire/explosion  in 
operating  ^room. 


232.'  keport  break  In.Mseptic 

technique  durinf^siirgery , 


233,    Measure  temperatures,  pulfee 

respiration  of  surgical  patient 


234.    Measure  surgical  patient's  blood 
pressure. 


235.    Catheterizing  surgical  patient. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


RtRE 


250.    Perform  routine  analysis  of 
urine  specimen. 


251.    Perform  renal  function  studies 
"        of  urij^JL^ogic  patients. 


Perform  renal  dialyses  for  the 
urolbgic  patient.  ' 


253.    Perf o^E(i^toma  care' for  the 
urologic  patient. 


254.    Perform  health  teaching  for  the 
urologic  patient. 


255.    Receive  physician's  orders  for 
medications. 


256.    Trepare  dispensing  records  for  / 
the  pharmacy.  w 


257.    Prepare  doses  of  pre-  compolind^d 
medication;  / 


236.    Irrigate  endwelling  catfheter  of 
surgical  patient. 


258.     Prepare  doses  of  extemporanfejbufely 
compounded  npn-sterile  medications 


237, 


.  Se-t  upMsolatioii  ui\it  for 
cohtamiAated  surgical  patient. 


259.    Prepare  doses  of  extemporaneously 
cdmpounded  sterile  medications. 


238. 


Set  up  traction  apparatus  for 
surgical  patient. 


239.    Apply  traction  ap-paratus  for 
"surgical  patiertt'. 


260.    Transport  medications  to  patient 
sunit  for  administration  (by 
different  modes). 


240.    Apply  ace  bandage  to  surgical 
,  patient. 


261.    Maintain  records  of  medication 
t:AftTisported  to  patient  unit. 


262.    Return  drugs  not  u^d  to  stock 


.241.    Apply  arm  sling  to  surgical 
pa'tients . 


263.     Package  and  label  pre-cpmpounded 
medications. 


242.    Apply  and  remove  artificial 
limbs  to  orthopedic  surgical 
patient. 


264.    Weigh  and  measure  non--precompound 
ed. 


243.    At?ply  and  remov^'  con' -icL"  lenses 
to  surgical^  patient .  ' 


265.    Package  ^ifltnd  olabel  non-precompouYid 
ed  medications. 


244.  I  Apply  simple  braces  to  the 
orthopedic  patient- 


266 .    Emp|loy  necessary  techniques  (when 
neerfed)  to  non-ptecompounded 
medications.  .J 


245.  .  Make/tftinor  adjustments  of 

traces  and  artiCicial  limbs 
for  the  orthopedic  patient. 


246.     Instruct  the  patient  in  the  use 

"   ,  ft 

of  crutches* 


267.     Clean  equipment  utilized  in  pre- 
.        paring  medications  for  distribu- 
 tiou  to  patlient  area.  


247.     Assist  the  patit;nt  In  the  use 
of  crutcher'. 


248.  Take  41  J.s'tory  of  tht.^  urologic 
parx-'nt. 

249.  Perform  a  i/uys^cal  eyairi^oj^  the 
,     uro)  oj^ic  patient , 


268. 
269! 

270. 


Prepare  work  sheet  for  bulk 
compounding  of  medications. 


Select  necessary  .equipment  in 
.accordance  with  master  formula 
for  bulk  compouriding. 

Select  ingredients  for  bulV 
compouncflng  of  medications  . 


TASK  STATPjMENT 


HERE*' 


TASK  STATEMENT 


EGI 


271.     We^.gh  or  measute  ingtedientp  for 
bulk  compounding  of  medication. 


289.    Maintain  purchase  orffer  suspense 
•  file  fot  pharmacy. 


272.  Record  weights,  control  numbers  ; 
a^d  other  pertinent  information  j 
for  bulk  compounding  of  ! 
medications.  i 


284. 


285. 

287 
'7A<H .' 


ERIC 


290i  Receive  and  identify-^ncoming 
^    •    drugs  for  phariaaCy; 

291, 


273,     Combine  ingredients  as  directed 
on  master  formula  for  bulk 
compounding. 


292. 


Check  inconiing  drugs  for  damage' 
and  shortage* 

Insure  proper  storage  for.  incoming 
drugs  -  .  / 


1 


274.     Store  completed  product  under 
quarantine;  until  control 
laboratory  releases  it  foi; 
{packaging. 


,Check  temperature  and  shelf-like 
requirements  of  incoming  drugs. 


294.     Check  flammability  requirements 
of  incoming  drugs - 


275.     Clean  and-  store  equipment  from  ■ 
preparation  of  bulk  compounding. 


295,.     Processing  invdlces  for  incoming 
drugs . 


276.     Package  bulk  compounds  according! 
ti£)  master  formula  instructions.  ' 


296.    Administer  medications  to  patients 
^  (as  prescribed) . 


277.     Analyzing  the ' puysiclan^ s  order  i 
for  pre~packa^iog. 


278.     Check  the  stock  level  for  pre- 
pc^ckaging  .orders. 


279.     Determine      type  of  equipment 

required  'for  pre-packaging. 


280.     Set  up  machine  jtor  making 
labels  for  pre-packaging. 


297.     Verify  qprrect  patient ,  dosage , 
tiime,  method  of  medication  given 


298.     Record  medications  administered 
to  patients. 


299.     Perform  dust/brushing  of  furniture 
equipment,   floors  and  walls 
throughout  hospital. 


300, 


Wash  furniture  throughout  hospital 


281.     Select  dru^^s  101  pre-packaging. 


301.     Wash  fixtures  throughout  hospital 


282.     Prepare  medical  solut-ions  j 
(when  hecess^^ry)  uude'ii'  aseptic 

conditions  with  proper  r^terile  | 

techniques   (according  to   ^  1 

master  formula) .  ; 


283.     SterJ^L^i*ai>  Twh^n  uc::^i-::4r 

solution':*  un;         'orr-'.    *  ^^'M'ld{- 
.  tions  O'.   t'^'iiJ^  i.irc'  si-i  i 

and  time .  ^ 


l?'lSp<^'''t    b^L  ?^  ' 

prudu.'  I  -ij  '  • 
and  Vcicu'vun. 

Send  sarnpl  ^ 
to  lal;.  ra  L  .!r\ 


f irii-;hed 


or^  Ailar  1  ty 


scrvuticu 
I 


302, 
303, 
304. 


Wash  woodwork,  walls  and  ceilings 
throughout  hospital.  \ 


Wash  windows  and  Venetian  blinds 
throughout  hospital.  


'^^acuum  floors,  draperies,  rugs, 
ux)bolstery  and  screens  throughout 
hospital. . 


305, 
306^ 
307 , 
108 . 


Mop  floors  throughout  hospital 
(dry,  wet  and  damp). 


Scrub  floors  throughout  hospital 
(I:jght,  deep  and  hand). 

0]>erate  floor  scrubbing  machine 
throughout  hospital,  . 

App^'.v  protective  coating  on 
floors  a/id  needed  surfaces  througji 
out  hospital. 


ph#iV.  VI  r\  . 


^'hanpoo  ;:nd  rfetnove  stains  froTji 
c ■  rr p e  1 1 11     ( h y  pi  ly s  i cal ,  de  t e  r gent 
:;.')lv-'nt  ^nid  ch-^TTiicai  action). 


i) 
u 


II 


\ 


TASK  STATEMENT 


PHECK 
HERE 


310.     Clean  patient's  units  duriag 
occupancy. 


311.     Clean  patient's  unl^s  following 
discharge. 


312.     Clean  contaminated  patient's 
unit  by  fogging  teclmiqu'e. 


313.     Clean  isolation  unit  of  patient 
daily. 


}14.     Clean  public  rest  rooms  in 
hospital. 


315.     Clean  loungL-.s  and  lobbies  in 
hospital. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


316. 


317. 

318, 
319. 


Clean  cigarette  receptacles  in 
hospital .  \ 

Clean  '^levator,  corridors  .and 
Btal7^/7ayr»  In  YiospLtal. 

Clean  nursery  area  in  hospital. 


Clean  delivery  and  operating 
rooms. 


32p. 


32*r 
322^ 


Clean  treatment  rooms  and 
nurse ' s  stations. 

"Clea^  recovery  rooms  and 
intensi^^f:  care  units. 


f 


3. 

324. 


Clean  x  -rav  nvA  oystoscopy^^ - 
.  areas. 

Clean  clinical  laboratory  area. 
nie;^n  iihysi»'.iL  t:lb.>rapy  areas. 


325.  Clean  LEG  an.:i  EKC  rooms. 

326.  Clean  pIvirTiac  .   ir^  hs-,p't'il 


534. 


335. 


Care  for  and  maintain  buckets, 
pails,  wringers,  wax  applicators 
and  sqv^eegees. 


Care  for  and  maintain  power  equip- 
ment  (e.g.  buffers  and  scrubbers) 


336. 


337, 


Care  for  and  maintain-^pads  for 
equipment  (nylon;  strivjping, 
polishing,  rubber,  etc . )  .  - 


CHEC: 


I 


Care  for  and  maintain  foggers 
and  sprayers. 


338.     Care  for  and  maintain  wall  washing 
machines .  , 


339.    Use  special  procedures  for  pest 
control  in  hospital. 


340. 
341. 

342. 


Use  s\ecial  procedures  for  care  of 
metalslin  hoispital. 


Use  special  procedures  for 
handling  trash  materials  in 
hospital.   

Supervise  housekeeping  staff  in 
hospitals.  \ 


343.  Make  housekeeping  work  adsignmentfi 
in  hospitals . 

344.  Maintain  housekeeping  records 
(time-keeping,   equipment  and 
supplies)  for  hospital. 


327.  Clean  loclun*    r.>.vu      n  ho  pLtal. 
32'8"!     Clean  suT>;rl%   ro<!jmh  la  hospital. 

329.  cW.  in  aiuschesia  induction  area 
•  In^  11',  spi  [ !  -  .  . 

330.  »:]i\^iri  ri:^:ia>  'iri''\.  *a  ho^jpiral. 
331 -,     Cle<.vi  ■  <'n:.  :  :^  '  ,:^'rv  '       a>  eas  in  , 

332.^  '"■^r  -  hrs^thc;^  j 


345.  Maintain  records  for  budgeting, 
sick  leave,  personnel  evaluation- 
etc. 

346.  Organizing  use  of  personnel, 
"  equipment  and  supplios^  for 

housekeeping  department. 


347.     Purchase  suppl ies ,  equipment  and 
services  for  housekeeping 
department . 

348'.     PXan^and  adm'lnistyr  training 
programs  for  h^use^keeping 
department.  ^ 

interview  and  hire  personnel  for 
housekeeping  department. 


349. 
T50. 

351. 


Plan  an/l  implement  '.orientation 

r^-ogr.'rti'^   '  nr  nousekecpiug  depart- 

I'stabllsh  And  maintain  standdrds 
of  conduct  ior  porsonnel  for 
h  o  1 1  e  k  c '  >  p  i  g  c  o.  p  a  r  t  m  e  n !  . 


\U2 


4 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HSRI 


PHECK 


352.     Admit  patient  to  the  renal  unit  J 


1 


353.     DlsTjj^ss  patient  from  the  renal  ; 
unit .  ^ 


j  374.  Assemble  parts  of  heart-lung 
 j-  mchlne  >  -  i 


•354.     Take  ^md  remove  patient's  vital! 

, signs  both  pre  and  post  *dial"sl!^; . 


Monitor  heart-lung  machine  while* 
in  operation  and  report  any 
a'^normnlity  ixmnediately . 


355.     Take  and  record     it  lint's  w^^lghd 
botli  pre  an^i  post  dlaiy^^ir;.  j 

316.     AccQmpany  patients  back  to  ward  ■ 
"  ur  dismissal  ari./i. 


375 . 
377, 


'  Disas  scrub  It  and  clean' he  art -lung 
mac'hine  follow  Ing  surgery. 

Clean  and  sterilise  heart -lung 
machine  equipment  after  each 
ourgery .  ■  z^. 


357.     Monitor ,  ^record  and  report  vitalj         j  378. 
sic^^ns*'  daring  ^ialysls.  <!  1 


Obtain  and  record  laboratory, 
reports  for  heart  surgery. 


358.     Evaluate  and  report'  immediately  ■ 
any  ipp^Trent  chau>^es'  in  patient  is 
condition  during  dialysis.  | 


359.     Give  fluid  to  patient  via  inachiiije 
as  direr. t'^d  by*  ^inrst^   in  charge.  | 


360. 


A5.;^:i,8t  nu^rse  ^iurii^r.  dialyf;ii8. 


i  380. 

i 

i 
\ 

^  381. 


361.     Operate  complex  e^-iu  1  pmen used 
on  dialysis  patic^nr.. 


382. 


362.  A.qsemble  parts*  of  mach In' ^  pr> 
dialysis- 

363.  Monitor  dlalvsi^  mi-hlnp  which 


]83. 


Assist  In  resCocking  supplies  for 
heart-lung  raacjniine. 

Assist  in  preparation  of  hearc 
lung  machine  supplies  for 
sterilization. 

Assist  in  preparation  for  each 
heart  surgery. 

Assist^  in  general . cleaning  of 
_c ar d 1 o  "£u Imo na ry  depa r  tm en I .  

Assist  in  general  duties  of  cardie 
p  u  Irio  n  a  r y  d  e p  a  r  tme  n 


in  operation. 

3'64'. 

D i  3 ass <}  ?ib  1  v  a riTK^t : 
post  di^ilysis  , 

l  /an  Fia^ 'iine 

365. 

Draw  and  do  c.oagu 
.'nd  report  rf/sult 
in  char^i  . 

lat  i  on  ^  ime:-j 
-   f'o  nnrr-i^.' 

366. 

Tearb^  d  i  al;>:  i  '  p-^ 
by  mirri-^  i  '    •  ^\i  t 

t  i  ^-i^  "  r  r.     i  r(!^' 

367. 

■  iJltMn  nr  A     f  /I  '  <  I 
r  f  ter  t-at.  h  . 

■ :  .                                ,■(■"•<  ,1  • 
■If,  ' 

368.' 

aii^-ai  ■            '  *:r.' 
r  -p'  ri  >  •      di  ly  • 

i  ■;      3t  Ifinr. 

369^. 

A/  .  i  :u    In  r^"-  st'j^ 

\  in    r;i  ■■  ^  v;-  • 

1 

Km- 

i      •  ■      \  f  ■ 
s'lpp  .         i'rr    •  '-^  r 

i 1  :  -  . '  [en. 

1  , 

1;,;           ■              ■     -  - 

i 

t 

! 

,  ■  Tia  '     •  •  .  *  .  • 

•1 

L  

1 


3 1;> 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  hdx  the  job  title  which  most  closely  agrees  with 
the  job  title  you  have  in  your  job. 


0 


Dietetic  Aid^ 


Dietary  Technician 


6. 
7. 
8, 


10. 

11. 
12. 

TIT 

14. 

isT 

16. 

i 

17. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


Serve  trays  to  patients. 


2.  Detect  presence  of  insects/rodents 
and  implement  measures  for 
control  of  them. 

3.  Identify  and  utilize  food  high  in 
*      the  basic  nutrients,  minerals  and 

vitamifis . 


Assess  and  maintain  the  cleanlin^ess 
of  utensils  or  areas  used  in  food 
preparations . 


Wash  utensils  frpm  food  preparation, 
in  proper  way,  using  prewashing, ^ 
scraping,  detergent  and  hot  water. 

Assist  with  food  cost  and  control 
by  keeping  accurate  records. 


Read  symbols  for  weights,  and  meas 
of  food. 


ures 


Identify  various  sizes  of  cans 
of  food  accoVding  to  numerical 
system. 


4. 


Follow    prescr^^d  procedures 
for  ordering  food  and  non-food 
items  from  storage.  ' 


Store  food  items  and  non-food 
items  in  designated  place  and 
at  correct  temperature. 

Interpret  words  and  syrabols  used  on 
patient's  menus. 

Deliver  and  pick  up  patient's  trays 
according  to  prescribed  procedures". 


Identify,  utilize,  clean,  maintain 
and  store  dietary  tools  and  utensils 


Attend  periodic  menu  conference 
with  production  personnel. 


Tally  menu  cards  for  modified  diets 

Compute  food  portions  for  modified 
diets. 

Weigh  \and  measure  where  indicated 
to  meet  dietetic  requirement. 


HERH 


TASK  STATEMENT 


18.    Operate  and  clean  a  variety  of 

equipment  within  the  food  service 
sy3tem. 


19.     Keep  equipment  in  food  service  area 
clean  and  properly  serviced. 


20.     Identify,  store,  clean  and  use 
of  economy  non-food  Supplies. 


21.    Assist  wttjh  preparation  of  hot 
foods. 


22, 


Prepare  and  serve  simple  hot  foods 
(e.g.  beverages,  cereal  and  canned 
soup) . 


23. 


Follow  established  recipes  in 
preparing  foods. 


24. 
25. 
26. 


Carry  out  the  duties  necessary  for 
employee  food  service. 

Keep  accurate  record  of  food 
items  used. 


Check  patient's  food  trays  for 
correctness  of  food  items  in 
accordance  with  dietary  restriction 


1CRECX 
HERE 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  box  the  job  title  which  most  closely  agrees 
with  the  job  title  you  have  in  your  job. 


Dental  Assistant 
Oral  Surgery  Dental  Assistant 
Orthodontic  Dental  Assistant 
Pedadontic  Dental  Assistant^ 


Endodontic  Dental  Assistant 
Expanded  Duties  Dental  Assistant 
Dental  Receptionist 
Dental  Laboratory  Technician 


.TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


Supervise  subordinates  in 
^operating  dental  x-ray  equipment 


Adjust  voltage,  amperage,  and 
timer  of  x-ray  machine 


Apply  paralleling   (long  cone) 
procedures  for  peri-apical 
radiographic  survey 


A. 


Apply  bisecting  angle  (shore  cone  I 
procedures  for  peri-apical  radio 
graphic  survey 

'  -^rt&i  -  -      -  -       _    •  


|El&aliiatG  dental  radiographs  for 
diagnostic  quality 


Develop  and  fix^  expensed  radio- 
:;raphic  film'" 


7. 


Maintain  unexpgsed  radiographic 
film  storag^e 


Mix  solutions  for  developing  and 
fixing  radiographic 'film 


Apply  extraoral  radiographic 
procedures 


10. 

11. 

12. 

11 

14 
15 
16 

18 


Apply  bite-wing  radiographic 
procedures 

Apply  occlusal  radiographic 
procedures  :r 


Practice  patient  and  operator 
safety  measures  for  x-radiation 


Applv  panoramic  radiographic 
procedure 


Mount  dental  radiographs 
Label  dental  radiographs 
(>lf<-in  x-ray  proc:i».ss  i  ng  equipment 


RLC 


Position  patient  for  radiographic 
examlnat  ion 

Select  film  size  appropr-iate  for 
paLlr»nt*s  muuth  and  indlcate,d 
t  (M'hn  J  (\yio 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(tHECK 

hew: 


19. 
20. 


Select  accessories  for  radio- 
graphic  (x-ray)  technique 


File  dental  radiographs 


 Receive  and  place  te;iephone  calls 


22. 


Receive  and  dismiss  patients .and 
visitors  '  -  -  . 


23. 


Maintain  accurate  patient  dental 
records 


24.       Issue  .re(!y^ipts  ^ 


25, 


Make  leciger  entries 


26.       Verify  invoices 


27.       Write  checks  alnd  maintain  balance 


28.       Maintain  state  and  federal  tax 
informatioti 


29.  Maintain  petty  cash  accounts 
3.0.       Maintain  at>pointment  control 


31. 


Maintain  an  active  recall  systen^ 


32. 
33. 


Prepare  correspondence 


Prepare  bartk  deposits 


34. 


Reconcile  bank  statement 


36, 
117. 


Complete  dental  insurance  forms 

 1  :  

Arrange  financial,  agreements 


38. 


File  business  apd  patient  rprordQ 
Prepare  statements 


39. 


Sort  incoming  mail 


40. 


•Perform  housekeeping  duties 


41.     '  Order  ^^upplies 


42. 
43. 


Maintain  and  rotate  inventory 
Prepare  tax  forms    *  ^ 


44 
45. 


^-1      Collect  fees  for  dental  services 


Assemble  patient  records  for 
treatment 


•I'ASK  STATI'MsNT 


PHECi: 
HER]: 


A6, 


Stabilize  patient's  mandible 
during  operation 


A7. 

49". 

r  5oT 

51. 
52. 

53. 

(-  -  — 
54. 

^■'55. 


Seat  and  dismiss  patient  from 
chair 


Apply  coagulants  or  administer 
hemostatics 


Apply  water  to  tooth  during  cavity 
preparation 


56. 

~57. 
T8. 

"59; 

"60. 

"617 

6Tr 

63. 
64. 

A6\ 
67. 
68. 
69. 


ERIC 


Cut  suture  material  after  tying 
by  the  dentist 


Explain  postoperative  instructions 
to  patient 


Deliver  and  receive  instruments 
at  chairside 


Heat  or  prepare  gutta  percha  for 
temporary  stopping 

Insert  or  remove  cotton  rolls 


Irrigate  oral  cavity  for  rinsing 


Make  proper  disposition  and 
distribution  of  medical  or  dental 
records 


Aspirate  during  oral  surgery 

Apply  air^to  Reep  cavity 
preparation  dry 


fcvacgate  oral  cavity  during 
restorative  procedure 


Take  impressions  for  stud^  models 


Hold  impression  in  mouth  after 
dentist  places  impression  tray 


Remove  impressions  from  patient's 
mouth 

Apply  topical  anesthetrics 

Identify  various  types  of  dental 
instruments 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
lERE 


71. 


Prepare  sel 
injection 


:^p  for  local  anesthetic 


72.       Assist  with  the  a 
local  anesthetics 


nistration  of 


73.       Assist  with  rubber  dam  application 
and  removal 


74. 
75. 


Place  rubber  dam 


Remove  rubber  dam 


76 


Assist  with  amalgam  restorations 


79. 
80. 


Triturate  amalgam-alloy 

Load  carrier  and  Place  amalgam  in 
caviLypieparalion  j 

Prepare  setup  for  gold  foil  / 
restoration 


Anneal  gold  foil 


81.       Place  gald  foil  as  directed  by 
operator 


82. 

83. 
84. 


Prepare  setup  for  endodontics 
(root  canal  therapy) 


Prepare  setup  for  prophylaxis 
(cleaning) 


^Prepare  setup  for  fluoride 
treatment 


85. 
86^ 

87. 


Prepare  setup  for  prosthetics 


Prepare  setup-^  for  periodontal 
treatments 


Prepare  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic 
treatments 


[  88. 
"89. 
90. 

91. 


Assist  with  First  Aid  procedures 


Clean  operatories  and  equipment 


Prepare  dental  materials  for 
placement 


Recognize  various  types  of  dental 
equipment 

Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental 
equipment 

Prepare  instruments  for, and 
operate  a'tt of  1  avf* 

Prepare  instrimients  for  and  operate; 
dry-heat  sterilizc;;- 

Retract  oral  tissues  in  surgical 
procedures 

Retract  patient  \s  cheek,  lips 
and  tongue 


Prepare  non-carpule  hypodermic  for 
injection  of  medications 


4  92. 

i  

i  93. 


94. 
95. 


Examine  and  sharpen  instruments 
as  required 


Cut  and  remove  sutures  post- 
operatively 

Apply  hand  mallet  in  surgical 
procedures 

Hand  triturate  amalgam 


3i 


96. 
.9,7. 


Change  engine  belt  on  low  speed 
engine  


Preserve  and  incubate  bacterial 
cult 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(JHECK 
HERE 


^Receive  from  dentist  and  preserve 
biopsy  specimens 


99. 


100. 

lor. 

102. 

I 


Assist  dentist  in  hospital  oral 
surgical  procedures 

Dispense  medications  when  ordered 
byAdentist 

Prepare  hydrocolloid  for 
impress  ion 

Prepare  rubber  base  jriate r ial  for 
impression 


Prepatci  compound^  for  impression 


Prepar^e  alginate  for  impression 
by  dentist 


105, 
106, 

To?. 

108. 
109^ 

&To. 

^11. 

112. 

113. 
ilA. 
]  15. 
116. 

117. 


Fill  alginate  tray 


Prepare  zinc  phosphate  cement 
for  protective  base 


Prepare  silicate  for  restoration 
Prepare  acrylic  for  restoration 


Place*  periodontal   surgical  pack 
Remove  periodontal  surgical  pack 
Remove  medication   (dry  socket) 


Place  matrix  for  amalgam 
restoraL  ive 


Place  temporary  cem(mt 
Condense  amalgam  restoration 


Carve  amalgam  restoration 

Remove  excess  cement  from  crowns 
of  the  teeth 


Record  opal  conditions  as 
directeld  by  dentist 


118.   Instruct  patient  in  Oral  Hygiene 


119. 
120. 

121. 


123. 


125. 
1?6. 


:RLC 


Hand  mallet  gold  foil 

Prepare  and  chemically  disinfect 
ins  L  rumen ts 

Assist,  dentist   in  hospital 
opera tifV'e  ^;3txDcedures 

Assist  with  gold  foil  restoration 

Maintain  chain  of  antif^epsis 

Greet  patient  and  escort  to 
dental  hygiene  operatory 

Position  patient  and  operator 

Remove  plaque  and  stain  and  polish 
teeth 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HERE 


127.  Clean  interproximal  surfaces  of 
 teeth  with  dental  floss  or,  tape 


128.     Apply  disclosing  solutions  to  the 
teeth  to  identi^  bacterial  placfue 


129.     Apply  fluoride  to  teeth  with 
isolated  cotton  rdlls 


130      Apply  fluoride  tb  teeth  using  the 
tray  technique 


131.     Apply  fluoride  using  ionizing 
devices 


132.     Identify  abnormalities  in  soft 
tissues  of  the  mouth 


133.     Perform  dental  charting^ 


134.  Identify  deviate  swallowing 
 patterns  


135.     Perform  periodontal  charting 


136.  Identify  extra-oral  habits 
affecting  occlusion 

137.  Locate  and  assess  the  amount  pf 
stains. .and  deposits 


138. 


Evaluate  dietary  habits  and  instruqt 
patient  on  proper  nutrition 


139. 

V 

140. 


Select  appropriate  home  care  * 
technique  for  each  patient 


Give  home  care  instruction 


141. 


Use  ultrasonic  devices  to  remove 
calculus 


142.     Remove  subgingival  calculus 


143.     Remove  supragingival  calculus 


144 .  Polish  f inished  restorations   _ 

145.  Take  and  record  patient's  medical 
and  dental  history 


146.  Recognize  conditions  indicated  in 
history  that  require  al1^eration 

  in  procedures  

147.  Administer  anesthetics  (topical) 

148.  Administer  anesthetics  (local 
injection) 


149.  Apply  topi cal  medicat ions 

150.  Prepare  surgical  periodontal  pact 

151.  Apply  surgical  periodontal  packs 


152.  Remove  surgical  periodontal  packs 
15  3.     Remove  sutures  ^ 


TASK  STATEKENT 


154. 

156. 
15  7. 
158. 
159. 

160. 
161. 
162. 

r 

163. 
164. 

165. 


Remove  and  ^insert  temporary 
fillings 


Remove  overhanging  margins  of 
fillings 

Smooth  enamol  fractures 


Maintain  chain  of  antisepsis 
Sharpen  instruments 


166. 
167. 
168. 

169. 
170. 
171. 
172. 
173. 
174. 

175. 
176. 

177. 

ERIC 


Plan  sequence  of  procedures  for 
appointment  or  series  of 
appointments 


be sens  i t  ize  hypersensitive  teeth 

Give  oral  habit  therapy 

Give  physiotherapy  instruction 
for  tempromandibular  joint 
difficu^tj^ 

Perform  bedside  oral  prophylaxis 

Take  and  prepare  oral  cytologic 
smears 

'Glean  and  polish  removable 
appl iances 

♦ 

Perform  root  planing  procedures 


Perform  soft  tissue  curettage 

Supervise  other  dental 
auxlli-iries  in  routine  dental 
tasks 

Store  and  inventory  precious 
me  ta 1 s 

Ma  1 n t a i n  dental   1 aho ra t ory 
equipment 

Fabricate  temporary  removable 
bite  raisers 

Fabricate  cleft  palate 
obturators 

Fabricate  removable  expansion 
appl iances 

Fabricate  face  masks   for  before 
and  after  presentation  of 
special  cases 

Fabricate  mouth  guards 

Fabricate  splints  for 
immobilization  of  fractures  of 
jnaxilla  and  mandible 

Fabricate  temporary  removable 
part lal  dentures 

Pour  casts  of  ortho(iontic 
def orml t les 


mm: 
her: 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


179.     fabricate  orthodontic  space 
maintainers  or  re  tainers 


480.     Cast  gold  crown,   inlay  or  pontic 
,  backing 


181. 


Pour,   trim,  and  articulate  casts 


182 .     Fabricate  broken  st ress  or 

precision  attachment  bridges 


183.  Fabricate  copings 

184.  Fabricate  acrylic  resin  jacket 
crowns  and  pontics 


185. 
186. 

_187. 
188. 
189. 

19a. 

191. 
192. 
193. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
197. 
198. 

Too'. 

201. 
202. 

"203. 

"204. 

3  f  (> 


^Fabricate  amalgam  dies 

Fabricate  baked  porcelain-to-gold 
restorations 

Fabricate  electroformed  dies 


•Fabricate  stone  dies   

Finish  and  polish  gold  alloy  inlays 
crowns  or  fixed  partial  dentures 

Fabric;^ 


reramic  porcelain  jackets 

Flask-,  pack,  cure  and  deflask 
partial  dentures 

Grind  in  porcelain  or  acrylic 
facings  and  pontics 


Pickle  and  heat  treat  gold  inlays, 
crowns,  or  pontics 

Polish  or  glaze  porcel^iq  facings, 
teeth  or  pontics 

Solder  units  of  fixed  partial 
dentures 

Sprue ,  invest ,  and  burn  out  gold 
allow  inlays,  crown,  or  pontics 

Test  occlusion  and  fit  of  inlay8,v 
crowns,  or  fixed  partial  dentures 

Wax-up  and  carve  inlays,  crowns  or 
pontics  for  fixed  partial  bridged 

Set  up  artif icial  >teeth  on  removable 
partial  denture  framework 


Sprue  and  irtvest  wax-up  for  casting 
and  removable  partial  dentures 

Survey  and  design  study  casts 

Survey  and  design  removable  partial 
dentures 


Transfer  design  from  master  cast  to 
refractory  casts 

Trim  and  wax-dip  refractory  casts 
of  removable  partial  dentures 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERI 


>05. 


206. 


Wax-up,  .shape,  and  contour 
saddles  for-'^ry-in  or  final 
,  processing   _  -  

Wax-up  componen Ls  of  frameworks 
far  ri'movable  partial  dentures 


'  207. 
208. 

^^09. 
'  .'10. 


r. 


211. 
212- 
!  214. 


:i'3. 


'  217. 


218 . 
219. 

220. 
221. 


222. 

.'  .'h  '. 

7_. 
228.- 


ERIC 


Adapt  vhrovight  gold  clasp*^  and 
bars 


Block  out  and  relieve  master 
c  a  s  t  .s 


Burn  out  wax  prlpr  to  casting 


Cast  metal   framework  for* 
re  mo V  a  b 1 e  partial  dentures 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(JHECK 


230.     Gate  for  preliminary  or  final 
impressions  


231. 


Characterize  denture  base  material 


23^.  Design  and  position  palatal 
 Reliefs  


I  2  3!^.     Design  and  form  post  dam 


234.^    Fabricate  trial  baseplates  and 
occlusual  rims  for  complete 
dentures 


-i  235.     Flask,   pack,   cure,  and  deflask 
I  comple t6  dentures  


Polish  removable  partial 
denture  Jbasi^    

1)e hy d r a t e  refract o r y  (MSts  

Dupl lea te  ma s ter  V as ts  

Estimate  amounts  {)f  precious 
metals  or  (^irome-cobal  t .  al  loys 
req^iil^red  for  a  casting   

Finisih  and  polish  metal  partial 
denture 

<'j:Lnd  in  tube  tee^h  or  facings 

Make  trial  baseplates  and 

occlu.sal   rims  for  removable 

pa  r t  I  a  1  dj^n  t  ure s  _ 

Pour  refractory  castas    _ 

Ke mount  removable  partial 
denture  prosthesis  for  occlusal 
ad  1  ustmen t s 


236.     Eliminate  wax  from  denture  molds 


2  37. 


Fabricate  artificial  teeth  for 
characterized  dentures 


S a iidb  1  a^t  c h r o me  r a .s^t  1  ngs 

Seject   teeth   for  removable 
J) ^rt  l  aj^  d cu  t  u  re  s 

^Assemble*  and  rt^palr  complete 
I)  t  ip  1 1  c  ate  rn  mj>  I  e  t     dent  ures  _ 


Ri^lln(^  dentures  bv  articulator 
Yne  thod 


Rj » I  Jki  ( '  dy  n  t  u  r  es  by  J  l^i sk  method 

Rt'p.ilr  mt't.il    p  i  r  t  .s  nf  rt'mDvahle 
ptirt  1(1 1   d(ui t  ures 

Replace  inby   t  e  e  t  h  ( ^  r  f  a c  i  ng s 

Apply  foil  or  tinfoil  substitute 
to  complete  d(;ntures  

Pour  final    I mpr(»SH  I  nns  to 
prodtir(»  master  cast 


242.  Fabricate  impression  trays  from 
  'preliminary  Impressions  

243.  Fabricate  individual  surgical 
  trays  for   Immediate  dentures 

244.  Rerntount  complete  dentures  for 

 occlusal  adjustments  

245.  Select  artificial  teeth  for 

 comple te  dentures  


238.     Finish  and  polish  complete 
dentures 


239. 
240. 


Critically  evaluate  for  processing 
errors 


Critically  evaluate  completed  case 


241 


Fabricate  cast  metal  bases  for 
complete  dentures 


246 .  Stabilize  baseplates 


247, 


Wax-up  and  contour  complete 
denture  base  for  try-in  final 
processing  .  


248.     Complete  simple  denture  repairs 


249.     Critically  evaluate  impressions 

and  casts  prior  to  fabrication  of 
case 


2  50.  Interpret  the  dental  prescription 


2  51 .  B(*ad  and  box  complete  or  partial 
 ^ ^    denture  impressions  

252.     Ditch  the  die 


253.  Arrange  artificial  teeth  in  centric 
 ^    relation  for  complete  dentures 


254.     Arrange  artificial  teeth  In  balanced 
occlusion  for  complete  dentures 


TASK  STATEMENT' 


CHEC 
HER 


255.        Fabricate  immediate  complete 
or  removable  partial  dentures 


256. 


257. 


Solder  component  parts  of 
removable  partial  dentur/e 


Complete  complex  denture  repairs 


258. 


259. 


260. 


Characterize  and  apply  stains 
to  porcelain  facings  


Supervise  subordinates  within 
the  laboratory  


Give  '^on-the-job"  instruction 
to_  subordinate  personnel  


TASK  STATEMENT 


-i  


ERIC 


CHECK 
HERE 


^4. 


3  JO 


.  / 

/  Please  check  iristhe  numbered  box  the  job  title  which  most  closely  agrees 
•  with  the  joh  title  you  have  in  your  job. 


Medical  Transcriber 
Medical  Stenographer 
Med±cal--Dental  Secretary 
Medical  Librarian  Assistant 
Medical  Records  Clerk 


10 


Medical  Records  Technician 
Insurance  Clerk 
Ward-Unit  CleAl^' 
Ward  Secretary 
Medical  Assistant  • 


TASK  STATEMENT 


^  CHECl(' 
I  HERE] 


TASK  STATEMENT 


RECEPTION  OF  PATIENTS  AND  VISITOR^ 


2. 


Confirroation  of  appointment 


Interview  new  patient  to  complete 
regist rat  ion 


3>       Interview  patient   for  insurance 


Complete  "multi-purpose"  patient 
visit  form 


Escort  patient  to  examination 
room 


Screen  visitors  and  Salesmen 
requesting  to  see  doctor  


^»       Explain  delay  to  waiting  patients 


1  . 
3. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


Receive  calls  and  answer  questions 
from  patients  or  potential  patien ti s 


Explain  doctor's  fees  to  patients 


Answer  letters  from  patients 


4. 
5. 


Maintain  personal  information 
card  index  on  each  patient 


Assist  patient  in  planning 
hospj.tal  admission  


6. 
7. 


Make  arrangements  for  hospital 
acTmission  of  patient  


Attend  meetings  and  participate  in 
community  activities  related  to 
doctor  *  s  prac  t  i ce  


SECRETARIAL 


Ooen  and  sort  mail 


Answer  doctor  *  s  rout  i n  e  mail 


,  3.       Place  and  answer  telephone  calls 

O"  ~  '  "  ^  

ERIC 


Pull  and  file  patients  medical 
record 


5.. 

7, 
8. 


Maintain  a  record  of  doctor's 
absence  and  how  to  reach  him  * 


Gather  data  to  complete  reports 
for  government  agencies  


Receive  and  organize  handling  of 
med i cat  ion  sample^ 


Prepare  and  replenish  supplies  In 
physician's  bag   r»   . 


10. 
D. 


Operate  office  business  machines 


Operate  telephoqg  switchboard 
SCHEDin.TNG  PATIENTS 


1.       Make  appointments  for  new  patients 


Arrange  for  next  appointment  befo 
patient  leaves  office  


rj 


3. 
4. 

S. 

6. 


Arrange  another  appointment  for 
patient  who  cancels  one  


Remind  patient  of  his  appointment 
prior  to  day  scheduled   _ 


Contact  patients  with  later 
appointments  to  fill  in  for 
cancellations 


Cancel  appointments  for  doctor  or 
dentist  necessary  and 

reschedule 


Review  scheduled  appointments  with 
doctor  or  dentist 


Note  in  an  apppointment  book 
scheduled  times  when  doctor  or 
dentist  will  be  away  *  


:hec* 

HERI 


TASK^STATKMENT 


Check 

HERi; 


MEDICAL  RECORDS 


Initiate  a  modlcal  record  file  for 
a  new  patient  


Follow  up  on  house  calls  and 
hospital  visits   for' information 
needed  for  office  medical  record 


Establish  control  system  for 
location  of  medical  record  folders 


, OFFICE  MANAGEMENT  AND  HOUSEKEEPINGS 


Maintain  an  office  procedure 
manual 


Order  med  i  ca  1  .supp  U  es  ^  medicat  ion^f 
and  pjf  i r e  s 1 1 1 J  e s  ! 

Prepare  statistical  reports  in  [ 
regard  to  patient   visits  ar\d 


6, 

8, 
9. 


Arranp,e  for  maintenance  and  repair 
/".^luipmenl  

Mii.i ntai n  a   fee  schedule  for  services 


Prepare  a  buclRet  lor  in(U)me  and 
 expenses  _  • 

Prepare  a  financial  report  of  * 
income  a ti(j^  expenses  ' 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HECK 
IHERE 


7. 
8. 


ROd^ord  patient  charges  to  an 
original  entry  book  


Post  entries  from  original  entry 
record  to  pa tient *8  ledger  card 


9.       Post  totals  from  original  entry 

record  to  combines  or  special 
^  journals  


10. 


Record  entries  for  non-practice 
income  and  expense  in  a  record 
of  original  entries  


Type  an  itemized  or  coded  bill  and 
mail  to  patient  


Complete  indemnity  insurance  forms 
for  pa|:ient  to  submit  his  claim 


Complete  insurance  forms  for  filing 
assigned  insurance  claims  


Complete  Medicare  payment  request 
Form  SSA-1490 


15. 


16. 


Complete  Workmens  Compensation 
Forms 


Complete  Medic Aid  claims  form 
(Medi-Cal   in  California) 


17.     Obtain  and  record  patient  billing 

information  for  hospital  visits  by 
 phys  ic  ian  


Arrange  met^tlngs  with  docMor  to 

^Inspect  all  areas  and  rooms  for 
propi'r  housi'keep  ing  ,   tempera  ture, 
and  adequate  supplies 


10, 

.1. 

,  2. 

3. 


6. 


ERIC- 


Arrange  for:  external  and  internal 
^BILLINC  AND  BOOKKKKPINC; 


Completi*  a  patient   ledger  card  for 

Receive  and  review  copy  of  a  multi 
purpose  patient  visit  slip  after 
.^PSJRL-       d^^ntis  t  s c o s  patient 

Prepare  rliarge  slips  for  service  to 
par  lent 

-  -        -                   .J.      .  .      ^  .  .  .  ,  , 
Extract   hilling  information  from 
doctor's  and  dentist '  s  noU_;s  

Prepare     and  send   information  to  an 

Total  an(i  reconcile  entries  made  in 
a  record  of  original  entries 


18. 
19. 


Olltain  and  record  billing  informat[ion 
fJr  hous-e  calls  made 


Post  an  adjusting  entry  for  difference 
be  twee n  j)aymen  t  accepted  and  the 
physi clan* s  usual  fee 


H.       CASHIFRING  AND  BANKING 


Collect   payments  at  time  of  visit 
and  make  entry  to  an  original  | 
record  ^  | 


3. 


^:cept,  endorse,  and  record  checks 
received  fc )r  payment  on  account 

Reconcile  cash  count  and  receipts 


A.       Prepare  a^  l)ank  deposit  ticket 


S .     ^  Make  bank  deposit 


-1 


RiM^onc  i  1  e  lK}^nk  accounts  ;  

Establ ish  and  control  petty  c^sh 
f  und 


8. 
9. 


Post  payment  received  to  patient 
1  edger  cnrd^ _  


Process  unredeemed  checks  .  re  turned 
by  bank  /  ^  


TASK  Statement 


CREDITS  AND  COLLECTIONS 


Assist  in  forrnulatlbn  of  collectr^n 
policy  and  selection  of  a 
collection  agency  


Make  financial  arrangements  with 
pat  lent  


3. 
4. 


\:  Execute  a  prbraissory  note  for 
payment  


CHEC 


TASK  STATEMENT 


((heck 

HERE 


K. 


PAYROLL 


" Main ^ statements  with  collection 
notices  6r  standard  form  ^ 
collection  letters 


5.  Call  patient  or  guarantor,  in 
 regard  to  payment  of  bills. 

6.  *^Communi cate  with  insurance 


7. 
8. 

9. 


companies  on  unpaid  claims 


Complete  a  creditor's  claim  form 
for  deceased  patients  


Communicate  with  attorneys  on 
unpaid  arrounts   in   litigation  ^ 

Invent igate  mail   returned  because 


  of  bad  addrt^vsses  «  '  . 


JO. 


1 1 


1? 


n. 


Age  and  analyze  accounts  Jor 
unusual  problems  and,  abnorV^a  1 
t  rends  ^  

Complete  forms  to  assign  hxrcounts 
^ ^        tHi  ts  i  de  ( ()]  lect.ioi|», agency 


1.  Pt«pare  and  maintain  employees' 
 payroll  records  


Review  and  approve  employees'  payroll' 
time  and  salary  - 


3 .      Submit  payroll  information  to  an 
outside  payroll  service  ^_ 


4.  -  Prepared*  forms  to  pay  employees'  and  , 
 employers'   taxes  (Income  &  PICA) 


Record  employees;  and  employers' 
taxes  to  a  record  of  original  enftr ^ 


6.  Prepare  employees'  wage  and  with- 
 holding  tax  statement   (Form  Wr>2) 


SPF.t:iMENS:  OBTAINING  AND  HANDLING 


1.       Instruct  patient  with  regard  to 

collection'  of  specimen  [  


Select  proper  container  to  ho'l^l 
specimen  and  give  to  patient 

Receive  specimen  from  patient, 
record  pertinent  data  on  container 
and  place  in  proper  storage 


1. 


3. 


Review  and  evaluate  $tatus  reports 
of  accounts  with  a  i-ol  lection 

il^liiy  _   ^.  

Refer  to  doctur,  with  reconmendat (ons , 
offers  to  compromif^e  settlement  , 

o f  a c c Qji r> t    '        ^  ^.^^  

PAYMENT  OP'  VKNI)()R"S  BILLS 

    ■  - 

M*jliU.iin  a  disbursement   record  to 

^  LL  ^ilL     .  - . -.^  

Review  irfvoices  for  validity  and 
accurac^y     ^   ^  


Prepare  chi'cks  for  doctor's  4m 
8  igna  ture  _  ^   _  ,  / 

Maintain  <i  file  of  paid  and  iinpaic 
1  n  V  o  1  c  e  H   


'  5 •      'Approve   invoices  for  payment  

6^       Enter  in  a  check  register  payments 


made  to  vendors 


ERLC 


9.  Send  specimen (b)  to  laboratory 
M.  URINALYSIS 


4.  Collect  fecal  or  urine  specimens 
 from  patient  ' 


Collect  eye ,  nose ,  ^nd  throat 
specimens  from  patient  


5. 

— -7" 

7 .  Prepare ^ specimens  for  shipment 

8.  Assist  with  collection  of  specimen^ 


Collect  urethral-  or  vaginal 
specimens  from  patient  


from  patl^ 


en  t 


1. 


Record  color,  gross  appearance,  an4 
odor  of  urine  specimen  ^ 


2.       Centrlfuge^  sample  of  the  urine 
_         s'^ecimen  ;  

.3/       Perform  bio- chemical  te^ts  (e.g., 

slucose,   protein,  etc.)  using 
  paper  strips  or  tablet  


Perform  bile  tests  (simple  tablet 
method)   


5. 


Perform  urine  spec  if ic  gravity 
tests   


•^ASK  STATEMENT 


CHECt 


Ex 
mid 


:andTie  ur 
c/roscopi 


ulrine  speciineiis 
ically  


N.    '  HE^TOLOGY 


Obti^in  blood^pecime/i  from  capillajry 
(finger,  etc>);         >  ^   L 


.3. 


Obtain  blood  specimen  from  vein 


Prepate  and  stain  blood  smears 


!r 


Perform  differential  cell  count 
(Diff) 


5.     Calculate  erthrocyte  indices 

'6.  ^  Perf  orn^hemoglob  i n  test  and/or 
hematocrit  reading  " 


7«     Perform  red  blood  cell  count 


I 

I 

i  - 


8.      Perform  er y Lhroc y t^o  sedimentation 
rate  \i  .  ^ 


 9^.  _ 

Per f o  nn 

white  blood 

10. 

Operate 

automatic-  t:c 

11. 

OpB^ate 

color  ime ter 

I  / 


'12,   Operate  hemoglpb inume ter 


13.   Operate  ^icrohemat Icri  reader 


14.  Operate  manual  cell  counting 
;  equipment  ^   


0.     MICROBIOhOGY^PATHOLOGY,  AND 
STERILIZATION  * 


1«  Prepare  culture  media 
2 


Inoculate  specimer)  in  culture 
media 


3>     Prepare  wef:  mounts 


4.  'Ex^is;^  stained  specimens 
 microscopically  


5«     Stain  microbial  specimens 
6.     Assist  in  obtaining  smears 


1     7.     Assist  in  obtaining  tissue 
specimens   


8.     Remove  contaminated  material  and 
instruments  from  treatment  room 
■to  work  areas 


Prepare  equipment,  instruments'  and 
material  fdr  sterilization 


taskstaTement 


CHECK 
H£&£L 


ll.     Determine  an^*;^epara te  by  method 
of  sterilizam^an 


10. 


'Check  instruments  or  equipment  for 
working  condljilon  '  prior  to 


steri  ligation  .4  ' 


12.     Wrap  instruments  for  sterillzatior 


13.  ^  Wrap  towels  and  dressings  for^ 
 sterilization  


14.     Olean  sterilizing  equipment 


15.     Sterilize  equipment,  instrumenj^s^/ 


and  matetial 


3^ 


16.  Us^  sterilization  color  indicators 
  to  test  sterilizers 


17; 


18. 


Store  sterilized  material  ^ 

Handle  ari\l  store  sterilized 
material  to  prevent  contamination 


P.'  ELECTROCARDIOGRAMS 


1.       Pr.^partj  and  tes^  EKG  machine  for 
  prope^r  and  safe  working  condition 


2.  ^grepare,  instruct  and  assist 
  patientr  for  EKG        .  > 


3.    ^Assist  physician/during  EKG  test 


4.       Monitor  EKG  graph,  for  abnormal  o>or 
erratic  tracin.g;s  


5.       Mount  EKG  graph  on  card 


6.. 


Clean  and  maintain  EKG  equipment 
after  test 


7.     '  Operate  EKG  machine 


Q.*      X-RAY  PROCEDURES 


Prepare  patient-  for  radiographic 
positioVi  ■ 


Take  X-ray. pictures 


3>  '     Develop  X->ray  pictta^es 


4. 


File  and  index  X-ray ^films  of 
patients   ■  


EXAMINATION  AND  TREATMENT  ROOM 
PROCEDURES 


R. 


PREPARATION  OF  PATIENT  AND' 
ASSISTANCE^  DOCTOR-DENTIST 


Prepare  necessary  equipment  and 
supplies  for  doctor-dentist  and 
pa'^tient 


Receive  patient,  and  explain  nature 
of  examination  and  what  may  be 
expected  


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


.3 


Instruct  patient  in  regard  to 
'     disrobing  and  examini^  position 

4.  Drape  patient   

5.  Take  an(l  n^^cord  patient's 
 temperature  by  oral, method  


6.       Take  and  re^cord  patient's 

temperature  ^rectal  method. 


7.       Take  and  record  patient's  height 
and  weight  

Take  and  record  patient's  pulse 
rate  ' 


"  AT  

TASK  STATEMENT 


fHECK 
HERE 


3>       Administer  hydrotherapy  treatment 


9.  Take  and  record  patient's 
 respiratory  rate   


10. 


Take  and  record  patient's  blood 
pressure  


_11.     Prepare  an  injection  tray 


12.     Prepare  a  tray  for  routine  physici 

 ^   examination  and/or  special 

 procedures 


Ag.     Prepare  a  tray  for  dressing  chang€ 


14. 


\ 
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Prepare  a  ^theterization  tray 


r  Prepare  ^tray  to^^  perform  a  biopsy 
16,     Assist  with  minor  surgery 


17. 


Maintain  adequate  supplies  dY 
fexaminatibn  and  treatment  ro^ 


18.  Dispense  medicatipn  ordered  by^ 
 -   doctor  or  dentist 


19.  Give  instructions  to  patient 
 regarding  medication  

S.  INJEQTIONS 


Review  and  confirm  doct*)r*s  orders 
to .administer  an  injection  


V  Prepare  medication  and  supplies  for 
iftn  ections  


3. 


Check  syringe  to  see  that  air 
bubbl  es  have  been  ej ected  

4.       Prepare  patient  for  injection 

^'       Give  patient's  injection  

T.       'PHYSICAL  THERAPY 


1l 
2. 


Administer  manual  massage 


Help  the  patient  in  doing' simple 
physical  exercises 


:ric 


Administer  heat  treatment 


Administer  electrotherapy  treatment: 


6.       Administer  light  treatment 


7.      Administer  ultrasonic  therapy 

^-"^■achine 


u.     FIRST  AID  And  emergency 


1.  Seek  help  from  qualified  nurse  or 
 physician  at  once  


, Describe  the  nature  of  patient's 
illness  or  injury  ^ 


Take  immediate  measures  to  stop 
bleeding   


'  Administer  oxygen  to  ^tient 


Position  patient  'in  s^e  and 
cpmfortable  ppsit^ion   


Apply  proper  bapdage 


SPECIALTY  PRACtjCE  PROCEDITRES 


Assist  physician  *lh  performing 
visual  acuity  tests  


Assist  physician  ^in  performing 
^hearing  acuity  te6ts  ^ 


Glye  tests  for  color  blindness 


Asiifit^phystcian  in  performing 
scratch/  test 


Assist  physician  performing 
patch  test 


-»   ■  ^  - 

6.       Explain  gynecologic^  procedures  to 
patients   '   


7.  ^ssist  physician  in  performing  a 
 cervical  cau-terization 


8.  Give  instructions  to  maternity  ■ 
 patients   


9.       Prepare  necessary  ingredients  for 
cast 


10.     Assist  physician  in  appfic'^ation  of 


cast 


11.  Prepare  operating  room  for  minor 
 surgery  ' 


12.     Prepare  patient  for  minor  surgery 


13.  Prepare  surgical  trays  and  dressin 
 for  minor  surgery  


1 


Pleaser  check  in  the  numbered  box  the  job  title  which  most,  closely  agrees  with 
the  job  title  you  have  in  your  Job.  * 


<^  >  J 

Medical  Transcriber  ^ 

Medical  Stenographer 

Medical-^DentasL  Secretary 

Medical  Record^  CJerk  ' 

Medical  Records  T^jchnician 


10 


Insurance  Crljprk  "  ' 

Medical  Librarian  Assistant 

Ward  or  Unit  Cleirtc 

Ward  Secretary/  *  - 

Medical  Assistant  ^ 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECi: 
..HERS 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERB 


A. 


3. 


10, 


ERIC 


^SIS^'ING  MEDICAL  AND  HOSPITAL 
sIaFF  COMMITTEES 


C.     PREPARING  INDEXES  AND  STATISTICAL 
REPORTS 


Select  records  for  review  accordinj; 
.to  established  criteria.  *  , 


1.    Maintain  manually  disease  and 
ope r a t  idns  itidexe s  • 


Sort  records  by  conmiittee 
responsibility. 


2.  ^Maintain  manually  Physicians'  index,. 


Prepare  medical  staff  committee 
meeting  minutes. 


3.    Maintain  manually  Surgeons'  index.  ^ 


Follow  up  on  comnjittees'  directionif 
e.g.,  route  charts  to  physicians  or 
committees. 


T 


4.     Prepare  daily  census. 


5. 

Write  hi^spltal  committee  meeting 
minutes. 

B. 

PERFORMING  MEDICAL  STAFF  ( 
^SECRETARIAL  FUNCTION 

1. 

Schedule  meetings. 

►     ■         -  — , — .  . 

2. 

Attend  meetings. 

3. 

Take  or  transcribe  minutes  pf 
meetings.  \ 

4. 

Prepare  agendas  for  meetings. 

5. 

Maintain  staff  credentials  files. 

6. 

Transcribe- letters  regarding 
house  staff  or  attending  staff 
appointments. 

Maintain  residents'  procedure  . 
files. 

12, 


8.     Prepare  reports. 


|9.     Disseminate  information  on  policies 
established  at  meetings.  ^ 


Publicize  meetings. 


16, 


Operate  audiovisual  equipment  for 
meetings. 


32G' 


5.    Prepare  period  censuis  report- 


Prepare  manually  statistical 
reports  for  administra,tion. 


Prepare  manually  statistical  report 
for  other  departments. 


8.  t*r^pare  manually  statistical  reportu 
for  medical  ptaff. 

9.  Prepare  manually  statistical  report 
for  other  health  facilities. 


10.     Prepare  manually  statistical 

reports  for  accrediting  agencies. 


11.    Prepare  manually  statistical  report^ 
for  licensing  agencies. 


Prepare  manually  statistical  reportp 
for  licensing  agencies. 


13.     Prepare  manually  statistical  reportp 
for\  other.     Specify,  e.g.,  tumor 
board . 


14.    Maintain  manually  register,  e.g, 
birth,  death. 


15.    Maintain  manually  tumor  registry, 


Prepare  manually  admission  and 
discharge  statistics  from  census 
sheet.  ' 


3.     prepare  deficiency  check-off  list 


TASK  STATEMENT 


\ 

17- 


Prepare  raanually  discharge  statl^ 
tics  showing  average  length  of 
stay  by  disease  classification. 


Prepare  manu^^ly  statistics 
concerning  CCU,   ICU  from 
census  sheet. 


19.     Prepare  manually  patient 
statistics  for  analysis. 


,  D.     PERFO^ING  CliAET  PROCESSING 
TASKS  (DISCHARGE  PATIENTS) 


1.     Assemble  records  in  proper  order. 


2.     Check  record  for  def iciencies% 


4.   ..Abstract  information  from  record 
onto  dat'k-'processing  source, 
document . 


CHECK 

herj: 


TASK  STATEMENT^ 


G.     TRANSCRIBING  MEfilCAL  REPORTS 


1.  Transcribe  from  shofthand  notes. 

2.  Transcribe  from  recording  ' 
machines  ifeing  magnetic  belts  or 
^^recorded  discs. 


3.     Transcribe  using  manual  typewrite: 


A.     Transcribe"  using  electric 
typewriter. 


5.  Transcribe  using  magnetic  tape 
selector  typevrriter. 

6.  Transcribe  histpries  and  physicals 


7.  Transcribe  ^^onsul  tat  ion  and  dis- 
charge summaris^. 

8.  Transcribe  operative  reports. 


9. 

ID. 


Transcribe  medical  correspondence 

 :  _Z>i 

Transcr'ibe  ancillary  depar tmentjri 
reports,  e.g.  X~ray,  Pathology, 
etc. 


11.     Maintain  daily  production  record. 


12.     Perform  filing,   mailing,  and 
charting  -functions. 


H.     PERFORMING  ADMISSION  TASKS 


CHECt 
HERl 


1.     Up6n  receipt, of  admission  order, 
secure  admission  information. 


Verify  insurance  information. 


3,     Verify  credit  rating  to  determine 
deposit  procedure. 


If  a  readmission ,  secure  old 
patient  folder  from  Medical  Records 
Department . 


5.     If  a  new  admission,  prepare  new 
patient  folder . 


Follow  pre-admission  policy!! 


7.     Determine  room  assignment , 


8 .  Assign  admission  number  to  patient . 

9.  Prepare  admission  packet. 


10.     Sort  admission  information  .to  be 
distributed  to  appropriate  depts. 


11.     Distribute  admission  information  to 
appropriate  department. 


_12.     Determine  estimated  length  of  stay, 
using  the  Patient  and  Disease  Index, 


13 .     If  readmission,  request  old  chart  f r  >m 
. Medical  Records . 


I.     PERFORMING  WARD  CLERK  TASKS 


1.     Check  current  in-patient  records  for 
completion . 


13,     Change  discs^  belts,  or  tapes  on 
recording  equipment. 


ERIC 


2.     Record  data  on  patientJs  charts, 
e.g.  TPR,  etc. 


3.     Add  new  sheets  to  char ts  as  necessary . 


4.     Place  laboratory  slips  in  proper  plare 
on  laboratory  sheet. 


Prepare  admission  charts. 


Prepare  chart  to  accompany  patient 
upon  transfer . 


7.     Notify  Admissing,  Business  Office, 

and  Medical  Records  of  pending 
 discharges.   


8.     Arrange  chart  in  approved  sequence 
after  discharge. 


t 

^!             TASK  STATEMENT 

:heck 

HERE 

^TASK  STATEMENT 

CHECl 
HfcR] 

9,     Insure  that  ch^rt  and  allied 
materials  are  f'prwarded  to 

Medical  Recaras.\ 

„                              ,       1     ,  .... 

C 



,   6.  Prepare  or  type  requests  for  vacatib 
or  pay  for  sick  leave. 

7.  Order  office  supplies,  equipment, 
and  Medical  Records  Materials. 

J.     PERl^ORMING  RECORJjf  STORAGE  AND 
RETRIEVAL  ; 

^  \  ^^f^  ■ 

8.  Maintain  inventory  lists  for  equip- 
ment and  furniture  accountability. 

1.     File  original  record  of  lrfdlv<.dua 
patient  within  the \f aclllty . 

I 

9.  Conduct  inventory  of  supplies  to 
insure  reorder  prior  to  depletion 
of  stocks. 

 . — 

2.     Fllfe  using  stralght\nuinerlcal 

system.                       \                ,  c 

4}.     File  , using  tertjilnal  digit 
,   system.'  \ 

10.  Type  requisitions. 

11.  Type  work  request  for  furniture  or 
building  repairs. 

4.     File  using  alphabetical  system.  " 

5.  -  File  original  record  of  \indlvidua 
patlen^  In  commercial  facility. 

L 

12.  Handle  telephone  calls. 

f\       T?^^^»  ^^^»Tna  ^n^n  Indlvlduai  batlen 
record. 

t 

.14.  Provide  security  fcfr  Medical  Records 

7.     Maintain  activity  record. 

x^  .   nanu  xe  (OU[jol.lxpl  xuno  ijol   xiilcl  iicix 
publications  for  Medical  Records. 

8.     File  index  cards  phonetically. 

9.     File  index  cards  alphabetically. 

— V- 

L.  PERFORMING  MEDICAL  LIBRARY  FUNCTIONS 

1.  Route  brochures  to  medical  staff 
library  chairman. 

10.     File  Index  cards  cnrpnoiogicaxxy . 

11.     File  index  cards  by  color  code.  , 

2.  Order  texts  and  journals  library 
%  Committee  desires. 

12.     File  index  cards  straight 
numerically.                ^     .  ' 

— — ^ 

•r  \  :  ' 

3.  Send  journals  to  be  bound. 

lb.     File  index  cards  by  marginal 
purrph. 

4.  Maintain  circulation  record  and 
follow  up. 

14.     File  correspondence  and  reports. 

5^4  Answer  and  request  interlibrary 
^  loans. 

13,     rile  micronimea  roixs  or-j-nax^^" 
vldual  cards.  •^'^ 

6.  Provide  reference  service. 

16>»^<^  File  EDP  stored  materials. 

7 .  Photocopy . 

K.     PERFORMING  GENERAL  OFFICE  TASKS 

~  M.  NURSING  UNIT  OPERATIONS:  CLERICAL 
TASKS 

1.  Type  general  correspondence. 

2.  Handle  and  distribute  mail  and 
correspondence  (both  incoming 
and  outgoing) . 

1.  Maintain  unit  census  record. 

2.  Maintain  list  of  new  admissions, 

transfers  and  discharges. 



3.  Maintain  check-in  and  check-out 
sheet  for  location  of  patients. 



3.     File  correspondence  and  memoranda 

■                              -  ^ 

4.     Type  personnel  actions  for  stafr. 

4.  Maintain  food  tray  service  check 
list. 

5.     Hari\dle  and  dispatch  time  cards 
to  Payroll. 

c    -. 

5.  Provide  information  to  appropriate 
departments  about  "critical"  patient 

s . 

TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECF 
HERf 


6.     Assemble  patients'  records  and 
forms,  and  other  necessary  data. 


7.     Write  in  headings  on  appropriate 
forms. 


8.     Stamp  patient  forms  with  im- 
printer. 


Graphor  chart  information  onto 
appropriate  form. 


10.     Keep  files  in  order. 


11.'    Write  tags  and  labels  for 
specimens . 


12.     Label  trays,  equipment  cupboards 


13.     Prepare  patient  charge  forms. 


lA.     Transcribe  doctors'  orders  onto 
appropriate  records . 


15.     Record  appropriate  information 
in  Kardex. 


16. 


Sign  for  packages  and  flowiers. 


17.     Duplicate  forms  as  needed  < 
(photocopy) . 


18.     Report  and  record  lost  and  found 
articles. 


19 


Maintain  call  roster  of  doctors. 


20.  Maintain  log  of  long  distance 
phone  ca]]s.  _   

21.  Maintain  continuing  file  of  in- 
formation for  annual  reports. 


22.  Obtain  consent  signatures 
23 


Claim  library  books  from  patients 
upon  discharge. 


24. 
25. 

26. 


Deliver  mall 


Maintain  supply  of  stationery  and 
writing  materials. 

Clean  up  around  nurses'  station. 


27.     Maintain  and  flic  unit  correspon- 
dence and  dl  rec  t  lve<s  . 


N.     NURSING  UNIT  OPERATIONS: 
COMMUNICATIONS 


1.     Receive  and  deliver  telephone 
messages  to  unit  personnel. 


ERIC 


TASK  STATEMENT 


Inform  patients  of  cal^s  received. 


3.     Page  doctors  and  other  hospital 
personnel. 


—  ' — V 

4.  .  Answer  the  intercotn  and  relay 
messages  to  unit  personnel 


5,^    Announce  the  close  of  vistc^ing 
hours. 


6.     Operate  pneumatic  tube. 


7.     Operate  dumbwaiter  and  transveyor, 


8.     Question  physicians  about  patien'^s 


9.     Answer  questions  asked  by  unit 
personnel. 


10.     Relay  information  about  activities 


11.     Inform  visitors  of  hospital  rules, 


^2.     Direct  visitors  to  appropriate 
rooms. 


13,     Locate  doctors  or  nurses  as 
req^iested  by  visitors. 


14.     Requisition  meals  and  nourishment 
from  Dietary, 


15.     Requisition  laboratory  services. 


16.     Requisition  serMces  from  Pharmacy 


17.     Requisition  the  services  of 
Housekeeping, 


18.     Requisition  services  from  Laundry. 


19.     Request  repairs  from  Maintenance, 


20,     Request  equipment  from  Central 
Supp ly ,   


21.     Request  supplies  from  Storeroom, 


22,     Give  information  to  other  depart- 
ments. ,    ,  < 


23.     Communicate  with  government  agenci<t 


24,     Maintain  unit  reading  materials. 


25 ,     Distribute  reports ,  manuals ,  and 
directives , 


26.     Run  errands  to  other  departments. 


CHECC 


TASy  S;r AT  EMENT  ^   ^ 

PATIENT-GENTERED  ACT|fVITIES 
Greet  and  wei^dme  new  patient. 


CHECK 
HERI 


2.  Notify  apjpropriate  urjit  personnel 
 upon  admission  of  new  patient. 


3.     Make  bed  assignment. 


4.     Make  patient  identification  tags. 


5.     Inform  patient  of  hospital  proce- 
dures . 


6.     Receive  and  store  patient's 
valuables. 


7.     Orient  patient  to  his  room  and 
roommates , 


8.  Record  admission  of  new  patiejit 
 on  appropriate  unit  records. 

9.  Make  appointments  for  patient. 


10.  Requisition  physician  consultations 
 at  doctor's  request . 


12.  Record  patient  transfer  on 

 appropriate  Unit  record[s.   

13.  Alert  receiving  unit  to  be  sure 
a  bed  is  ready  for  a  transfer 

;  patient .  \ 

14.  Receive  transfen  patient  coming 
from  another  unlV. 


Collect  and  forward  transfer 
patient's  medical  records  to 
receiving  unit.  .   


15.     Receive  notification  of  disctiarge 
•    order .  '  '  * 


16.  Notify  appropriate  ijopartraents 
 of  patient  discharge;  


17.  Arrange  t ransporta t ioil  or  escort 
  service  for  patient.  

18.  Inform  patient  of  discharge  pro- 
cedure and  other  pertinent  in- 
formation. 


19.     Return  patient's  valuables  upon 

discharge. 

_^  ■  

^jj^    Make  record  of  unused  medications 


upon  discharge  of  patient . 


21.     Collect  and  forward  patients 
  prescription  drugs  to  Pharmacy . 

Q  Give  patient  his  prescriptions 
E RJjC    and  drugs  upon  dlscharfe^^ 


TASK  STATEMEJIT 


23. 


Note  discharge  on  appropriate  unit 
records/ 


24.     Send  patient's  charts  and  forms 

to  Medical  Records  Department 
 upon  discharge.   


25.  Notify  patient's  family  ofe'di^- 
 charge  .  


26.  Locate  and  inform  the  patient's 
 physician  of  patient's  death. 


27.  .  Inform  patient's  family  of  patient 
death. 


28.     Notify  appropriate  departments,  suqh 

as  Admitting  and  Business,  of 
 patient's  death.   


29. 


Obtain  autopsy  and  consent  forms. 


30.    -Obtain  a  death  cer t 1 f lea te • 


31 .     Requisition  a  shroud  pack. 


32.     Collect  and  identify  patient's 
 belongings  upon  patient's  death. 


33.  Record  patient's  death  on  appro- 
 priate  records.  


34.     Meet  and  escort  funeral  director. 


35.     Contact  attorney,  barber,  insuranc^i 
agent,   r.eligious  personnel,  ^etc.  on 
 behalf  of  patient^  as  requested. 


36.     Obtain  television  set,  reading 

materials,  cigarettes,  and  other 
comforts  for  patient.  


37.     Contact  billing  office  on  behalf 
of  pa&ient.  


38.     Distribute  patient  manus . 


39.     Go  on  daily  rounds . 


40.     Control  boisterious  patient  and/or 
visitors . 


41.     Respond  to  patient  complaints. 


P.  SAFETY  AND  SANITATION 
1 


Conduct  regular  fire  and  disaster 
drills. 


2.  Check  availability  of  fire  control 
 equipment .  


3.     Fill  out  accident  reports. 


CHECK 
HERE 


1. 


2, 
3. 
A. 


7. 
8. 
9. 


10. 
11. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
HERE 


4.     Conduct  safety  inspection. 


Schedule  cleaning  of  unit,  includ- 
ing  patient  rooms.  


Inspect  cleanliness  and  sanitation 
of  the  unit. 


Investigate  loss  and  damage 
claims. 


Participate  fn  emergenqy  mobiliza- 
tion  of  unit  personnel.   


SUPPLIES  AND  EQUIPMENT 


Specify  the  type  of  equipment  and 
supplies  needed  on  the  unit. 


Establish  standard  quantities  of 
supplies.  


Make  rounds  to  discover  repair  and 
redecorating  n^ed^*.  


Insure  that  maintenance  schedules 
for  equipment  ^re  met.  


Evaluate  and  approve  requisition^ 
for  supplies  and  equipment.  


6.     Purchase  supplies  and  equipment. 


Check  receipt  of  new  supplies  and 
equipment .   ^  


Assign  and  list  location  of  supplic  s 
and  equipment. 


Place  supplies  and  equipment  in 
assigned  positions.  


Maintain  inventory  of  supplies  and 
equipment .  


Maintain  record  of  equipment  loanec 
to  or  borrowed  from  other  areas. 


12.     Maintain  linen  supplies. 


13.  Maintain  a  doctor's  drawer  (for 
 medical  supplies) . 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 

hereI 


Please  che-k  in  thf>  rumbered  box  tV.   job  \iMe  H.  a  H  r.yrt  clo;.v'lv  :v;r^ 
with  the  job  title  yon  have  In  your  :ob. 


Veterinarv  Assistant, 
GrooTner 

Ve  t  e  r  i  na  r y  Lab .  Ah  r>  1  s  t  a  n  t 
Veterinarv  X~K-iy  Assistant 


Cai;.  -Care  Attt^nd 


/ 


TASK  STATEMENT 


TASr^  STATEMI'NT 


1,     Operate  an  autoclave  \  | 


Tlt^  fal  1  prirr  to  mi,y>i5^J_v 
J;;fanijiiljlte_,-^n/:^J       .  ^ :  .  * . 


3.     Prepare  chemicals  needed  tor 
sterilization  


4.  Wrap  and  pa^k  gloven,  surgical 
gowns,  and  drapes  for  steri  1  l/.ati  :|i 
in  steam  equlpnK^n^         _    ^  ..  ...l^ 

5.  Wrap  and  park  '^urgl.-^l     l.^t^he  .^  f  or  ; 

0     gas  ster  1  y._gati^^n    .  _   L 


6.  Clean  surgical  &  dicir^n^st  ic 
equipment  for  .specific  surrjci! 

^^i^—  '   - 

7.  Pack  sur^'.ical   f*  dii/ji-^sM^ 
equipment  for  spr  - 1  f  i snr    h  'i ' 

 E£SlS^iiHri'  .  -  -  '    


8.     Main t;^ in  lnv(\'nt"TV 
needed  for  jiur^i  ry 


9.  Maintain  lnv»:^nl:or^' 

c  1  o  t  h e_9      e        i ' '  r  -  ^ i n ;e  r  y 

10.  Maintain  invr->t'«rv  -  r  .'ipr 
needed  for  sur^t 


11.    Receive  <v\l  ' 

13.  Rt>sr  ral-.  ^  < 

_Jj^^.  A  -  ,1;  \        i  •  -  ' 

15.  K  nu w  f  ♦  2\'    •  ^ ' '  U  * ' 

16.  AHSrnhjj-  '^"iJ''  i 

17.  A.sHenb  u*  /  l^Oi^;^ 
JU^.     Wei/      ^  '  • 

19  >   Br^i     •  .i;^^'  /  ''^  " 

20.  CI  ran  ref»l  -m^ 
.  •iuriiejy_^ 

21.  Piny  ^oe^  '      ■  ^ 

22.  ii-tiL-iJ-C 


22: 
10_, 


2'>.       .•.:'}  U.St   ropes,   s^rc-;^^  >  ^ 

animal  ^   _  _^    

26,  J?i^:l^Vd?iS  -i^iL^^^^^^^^          .  .^-^ 

27  .       ^o^  1 1      jvit  '_int_  for  -^uj^e;-^; 

_^28^__rXej^ar'^,  .^'^ii^jdil-^^L-llL';.  

'-•-^'  'j   '^I  '^^^  i^  '^^i'-  ^^^^^ , 

Apnly  'int/ s^frp t.  u: -mi n^aj 
Po K  i  r  I  o n  ail  t  tna  1    f  t\r  y- '  * '^^^ \0' ' 
V> .  icj.  pr*  li'iinary  ^'r.i;  ^n^ 

 .   ^  

\  i;lsL   vy/ita  ai\  *  ^    >     ■  ' 

•••<^^  "il^'y  


f»M.'  '1  s;^f '^'/>  ^  I'     'V".  . 


A9. 


 ■ —  —  -  ■  ■  ,       ..  , 

^101.     Report  ♦^itm.   .  .  '     r,--,;,   .'t-         '        ,  ; 


dysprioa.s,  .'orp/u  : 
evlscerat  i.»  •   ,  ♦ 


102.     Instituct'  *^Tv  t    ,  ^  •   .  / 

 In  emerp.en-  y        •  *  '^"^^-^l      ^  "  ^ 


103.     Collect  .scinr: 
pntho  1 

skin  f^:',  ran''' 


10'^.     Miiint  ^  f 


IC::.  Rcsto.'.k 


106.     Observ.  n 
ope  rat  Iv^ 


107.      Recv),-:  , 

cetlur*  ' 
aval  laM. 


108.  Gr.M'^ 


10.     ObL.iln  'I 


11.     Apply  ap 


112.  Obtai-  : 

113.  Mak(  '."n 


114.  Assi:  t 
  nitir.-  fa 

113.  Pr.'PK 

116.  Frai.  ir- 

118.  ^ 


119.  As;;  1  ^  ' 

120.  A  . 


V- 


ERIC 


ulur 


V 


i  i. 


ri\*|;a^  i 
'■-tl-K-I'l 


109.      Obtal:^        ^  '  '  '  -      ■       '  -^^^ 


121.  Ahm.. 

122.  A       -  • 

s '  1  V' 


TASK  SrA'M 


195.    Decontaminate  1  i'>  ,oq 
glassware        n    '  iV  ^ 
chemieals,  lu-|iL  j_  ; 


196.  Perform  euthanaMi.i 

'  animals  ^   

197.  'Assist  veter  lp  x 
 large  animal ;  


198.  Perform  a  ''i'..u»l'  t 

  a  n  i  nUiJ  s  2:... ... 

199.  Locate  ma; or  di  ' 
organ';  pr  I  t  ^ 
and  Us^>\'iy 

f  a  ihioi'  _  ^  _ 


200.     Properly  ijr>:  ^ 
*     ^  for  further  f'Ka::.^ 

 Xj^J^J^PJ^^-y' 

201  .     Rt^cord  has^ ' 

by  ji  y.  '■^•r  MKiT  , 

Know  thi*  r«  /' 
shipment 
througli  al  1  r 


202. 


c-luiniii' 1  :■ 

203. 

Pre|j.ir-  • 

20A. 

Koe;>    f  •      •  ^ 

disjji  t  '\e_f  r  -^  ■  , 

ZC). 

FoH  i  t  ni^  I  1 ' 

206. 

f  or^  X7  rj'X 

207. 

j  208. 

Mi  liimi .      r  i 

.  1  at  i>-i^  ' 

U 

209. 


A. 


23A.  Pull  v.ci'Sf  hi^^  -^rv  • 
j..  type     *L^<-»y  .^T^ 


235.  Fll 

need 


h-  Ms! 


.236.     Make  om^     1  irx^.* 
-  services 


237.     Takt>   in  r.ir-n-v  w 


208.     Sect',  p.   !  il  '   ,   ,  « 

_   vet     ' .  ' 
239.     MaV  ..     :  .  xii. .  .-^ 


242. 


Ke : I  ;  ■ 


:'.^5. 

•"u*  »  r'  • 
^  r»        I'-  * 

1 

- 

247. 

hr  ^  -  r    :  . 

7 

h  * 

- 

<^ 

• 

•     '     '  \.  . 

.  •  • 

• 

•  • 

• 

• 

• 

•  * 

• 

• 

• 

o 

• 

.ERIC 


V 


O  0  t 


I 


:!)TAT  E  - 
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Dr.  Hirolci  H.  N\'^l(y  Siijxrinfcnck-iu 
'STATG  DEPARTMENT  DF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION 
ROOM  229    -  STATE  HOUSE 
AR^A  COOe  317-613r>6lO  ■ 


INDIANAPOLIS  4^204 


March  5,  197.5 


Orvtsion  of  Vocatit^nal.  EducatisfT" 

1  20  Wfesi  \'arkei  Sueet     16th  Flifor 
Area  Code  3 1  7-633-4841 


Robert  Wright 

J,  Everett  Lij^ht  Career  Center 
160"5  East  86th  Street 
Indianapolis,  IN  A6240 

Dear  Bob: 


Your  assistance  is  neednd  to  compile  a  mailing  list  for  validation  and 
verification  of  job  incumbents  for  the  Project  Hppe  Task  P^orce,  working 
with  the  Student  Centered  Curriculum  Component.   'Within  your  area,  as 
District  Cooriiinator  for  8,  please  identify  names  and  addresses  for  the 
f  ollowi-ng  •  '  .  . 


10  -  Doctors  unio  Utilize  Personnel  In  Their  Office 
10.  -  Dentists  Usin?^  Dental  Assistants,  Etc, 

2  -  Dental  Laboratories  ^.^  

3  -  Nuroing  Homes  -  HedicaidVMedi^are  -  Gerrtif ied 

♦  (list  enclosed)  V        *  '^^ 

2  -  Clinical  Laboratoriers  -  Certified  (see  list). 

1  ~  Public  Health  Agency  -  Certified  (see  list)     *  ^ 

2  -"vTire  Departments  Using  Emergency^  Care  Te'chnicians 
2  -  vVsit^rinar^ians  * 

2  -  Major  Industries  With  Employeje  Clinics  -   *  ' 

Example  -  Chrysler  Corporation 
1  -  Psychiatric  Hospital  -  iN^hite  Book 

1  -  Comprehensive  Community  Health  Center  (Mental)  - 

Wlvi^e  Book 

2  -  Opticians 

2  -  Opthalmic  Laboratories 

2  ~  Prosthetic  Centers  (business  or  laboratory) 
1  -  Large  Hospital  -  200  Bedg  +  •  ' 

1  -"^ledium  Sized  Hospital  -  100-199  Beds 
1  -  Smatl  Ilospital^  -  Fewer  Than  100  Beds 

Send  the  list  as  soon, as  possible  to: 

Dr.  William  West 

Carmel  iTigh  School  ^ 
520  E,  Main  Street 
Carmel,  IN  46032 


r 


Page  2 


Enclosed  please  fine  a  map  with  your  District  boundaries  outlined 

The  next  meeting  is  March  15,  1975,  of  the  Task  Force,  so  time  is 
a  factor.   ,  ^ 

Thanks  for  a^s4s^tingl 

Sincerely, 


Mary  Holstein,  Chief  Consultant, 
Health  OccupatioTTSsy^ducation 


MH/cg  ^  V 

Enc .  ,  ^ 


/ 


APPENDIX  C.  7 
NEW  SYNTHESIZED  QUESTIONNAIRES 


■  1/ 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  box. the  job  title  which  most  closely  agrees 
with  the  job  title  you,  have  in  your  job. 


1  Registered  Nurse 

2  L.P.N. /L.V.N. 
•  3  Nurseaide/Attendant 

4  Geriatric  Technician 

5  Orderly 

6  Corpsman/Clinical  Corpsman 

7  Burn  Unit  Technician 

8  Pediatric  Technician 

9  Homemaker/Home  Health  Aide 

10  Emergency  Medical  Technician 

11  Car dio-Pulmonary /Cardio- 
vascular Technician 

12  Obstetrical  Technician 

13  Ambulance  Attendant 

14  Mental  Health  Technician 

15  >fre«5Xal  Health.  Assistant 
I6t  Mental\  Retardation  Tech. 

17  Mental  Retardation  Aide/Ass^ist . 

18  Psychiatric  Technician 

19  Psychiatric  Aide/Assist. 

20  Certified  Occup.  Therapy  Assist. 

21  Occupational  Therapy  Aide 

22  Recreational  Therapy  Tech. 

23  Recreational  Therapy  Aide/Assist, 

24  '    Music  TheraplKt ' Aide 

25  -  'Drama  Therapist  Aide 

26  Certifiecl  Laboratory  Assist. 

27  Medical  Laboratory  Tech. 

28  .  Laboratory  Aide 
29'  CytoLeChnologist 

30  Histologic  Tochnirlan 

31  ..  niemif 


32 
33 
34 
35 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

48 

49 

50 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 


Electro-Cardiograph  Tech. 

Electro-Encephlegraphic  Tech<\ 

Pulmonary  Function  Tech. 

Radiological  Technologist 

Registered  Radiation  Therapy 
Technologist 

Radiologic  DeparCment  Aide 
Dark  Room  Aide/Assist. 
Nuclear  Medical  Technologist 
Physical  Therapy  Assist. 
Physical  Therapy  Aide/Orderly 
Ortho/Prosthetic  Technician 
Orthtl/Pjcosthetic  Assist. 
Podiatric  Assist. 
Certified  Resp.  Therapy  Tech. 
Respiratory  Therapy  Aide 
Pulmonary  Function  Tech. 


Oplithalmic  Lab.  Tec! 
Optometrlc  Tech. 
Optometric  Assistant 
Urologic  Physicians  Assist. 
Operating  Room  Tech. 
Surgical  Aide/Assist. 
Central  Service  Aide/Assist. 
Orthoptic  Physicians  Assist. 
Circulation/Extra  Corporeal  Tech 
Hemodialysis  Technician 
Orthopedj-c  Cast  Specialist 
Pharmacy  Aide/Technician 
House  Keeping  Worker  1. 
Dietetic  Aide 
Dietary  Technician 


3^, 


7 


TASK  STATEMENT 


C^ECS 
H'RE 


Clean  a  patient's  unit  according  to 
needs;  e.g..  daily  cleaning,  isolation 
discharfte,  etc.  ^ 


2.  Set  up,  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a 
 patient .  ^  


3.  Make  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a 
 patient ;  


TASK  STATEMENT' 


Cl^CK 

IKE 


4.     Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and 

non~disposaMe  equipment  utilized  by 
patient-  (metai,   rubber,  etc.) 
according,  to  material  specifications 
 e,^.,  pre-soakinKt  hand-washing,  etc. 


5.  Place  a  bedpan  or  urinal  under  a 
 patient .  ]  .  


6.     Cl^an  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a 
patient.  ,  


7.     Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (manual  or 
electric) .  


8.     Administer  a.m.  or  p.m.   care  to  a 
patient  in  your  area  including  any 
clothinR  chan)^e  necessary.  ^ 


ServW 'a  tray  of  food  to  a  patient, 


11 


Feed  a  patient  arcordinR  to  the 
pat^gnt's  needs > 


Administer  oral  hygit  ne  to  a  patient 
  (with  vardations)_.  >■  ■ 

12.  Give  a^^acic  rub. jri  q^^tu^^  

13.  Give  a  total  bed  b^th  to  a  patient . 


23.     Record  Observations  of  body 
eliminations  of  patients. 


24.     Collect  non-sterile  specimcui^  from 
patient  according  to  ^--.tandard 
procedures .  ' 


25.     Measure  intake  arid  output  of  patient. 


26.     Apply  abdominal  binders  '"o  patient. 


27, 


Apply  T-binders  to  pr^r^cnt  (male  and 
female)* 


28.     Take  and  record  a  bOvly  temperature 
(with  variations)  of  a  paiiientj  


29  -     Ob  s  e  rve  a  ad  record  a  p  a  t  ?  e  n  t ' s  ^ 
respiration. 

30.     Take  and  record  patient's  pulse  rate 
(with  variations  of  sltc*^). 


31. 


Take  and  record  an  ,apical  ^pulse  of 
patient . 


14.     Administer  bath  (other  than  total,  bed 
baths)   to  patient  according  to  his 
need.   ^  


32.     Take  and  record  an  apicaL-radlal 
pulse- of  p£<ticnt. 


33;     Take, and  record  p.,itien^'r  '/lo'jd 
pressure   (wlrb  vun  la-  . 


34. 


35- 


Adiait  a  pat- j  en^.  to  'Uj^n^r(*J  uait . 
Rc^cord  c'.dmis5.  ^."n  of  a  pcKiv-mt. 


Discharge  a  patient  frcn  ao  Jigned 
unit. 


37.     Record  discharge  of  i  patient. 


38.     Fill  and  apply  icebags  for  patients. 


15.  Give  a  shampoo  (with  variations)  to  a 
 patient .   


16.     Weigh  and  ^^'^^-^^'"^ - 


17.     Observe  a  patj^t_^  _ 


18.  Char_t  ^obi^erv^i^m^^^ 


19.     Elevate  spocified  body  parts  for 
\  patients  >  


20. 


V^ovo  and  transport  patient  to  and  from 
a  given  area  utilizing  proper  method 
for  pnt  lent '     needs  .  


Position  a  patient  (with  variations) 
'for  ^^atient  \s  comfort   or  treatment. 


1.22.  Observe  bodv  eliminations  of  patients 
1  (e.g.  urirfe,   feces,  ewes  is,  etc.) 

ERIC   -   


39.    Jill  and  apply  hot  witer  bottles  for 
patients .  ^   


40.  Apply  footboards ,  overbed  cradles 
and  other  supportive  devices  for  - 
patient's  comfortT^   


Al.     Care  for  the  incontinent  ])atient. 


42.     Give,  observe  and  record  an  enema 
(with  variations)   to  a  patient. 


43. 


Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare 
hot  and  cold  foods  for  a  pitlent 
(e.g.  beverages,  canned  mhi'^s  ,  cereal 
toast,  etc.).   


^4. 


rrovid('  di  V(^rsi(MVi]  activity's  for 
the  convalescent  patient. 


^5.     Apply  restraints  to  a  patient  in  bed, 
chair  or  transporting  device  and 
record  a p p 1 i  ca  t i  o n  > 


/ 


34  o 


TASK  STATb^lKNT 


A6. .  Care  for  special  mattrossos  for 
patients  (e.g.  air,  floatation,, 
water,  etc . ) • 


47.     Shave  a  male  patient. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


48.  Operate  an  addressogr.iph  for  patient 
^  records,  cKarge"\sllpK  or  coding,. 


49.     Perform  and  record  care  of  th^^  dead 
patient . 


50.     Perform  preventive  decubitus  care 
tor  a  patient;  observe  and  report 
pressure  areas  noted  on  pa^M  _'Tir/ 
skin. 


70. 


lor  and  observe  patient 
•  Ivint',  radiation  therapy. 


51.     Compute  and  record  pat: lent' 
and  output. 


lH take 


52.     Perform  and  record  te  .Lej  for  su^ar 

and  acetone  (keton'*)  m  clu  palleut'^' 
urine . 


53.     Give  perineal  rare  to  patlt^nt. 


54.     Assist  with  physical  exams  for  adult 


Assist  with  collectinb  various 
iterile  specimens  from  a  patient. 


Apply  aqua-pads  -to  piti^Ti's. 


7U 
71. 

'ru 


Wyr   a  patient  in  isolation. 


^   ai.a  joeuru  rectal  suppositori( 

l>   «  leuL  . 


^  v  n^.)ist  packs  or  soak;i  to  a 


norm  decubitus  care  for  a  patient. 


V/. 
78. 


57.     Apply  ace  bandage:^  om  patient 

according  to  prescribed  rite  and 
method.  \ 


58.     Apply  or  change  clean  dressings  of 
patient . 


V) .     Api)l^  dressings  with    -iiuments  to 
ir(\Ms  of  patient. 


.     Pf^inforce  dressinVjS  tor  par:ients. 


61.     Give  care  to  thi'  uae oris i  ions  piitient. 


f  !.     i'erform  sterile^  p,l{ivi'   ti  -lurique  (for 
various  proei^durf^s   if^r  i    '  ient.) 


()'».     "^'tilizc  st(»rili»  LeeVni';urs  in   the  / 
ti.nuiling  of  'i^ft\ss  i  n/,;:    »Md  (^qtiipment 


8 "]. 


^'erform  irrip.arica  '^i  patient's 
eat  heater  as  pre.ser  i  bid  . 


fr>.     I\»rfonii  cathete  r  i  za  t  inn  of  patiiMU; 
as  prescribed. 


Pf^rform  (^.a  tlu' la^r  i  .m  t  i  mv:  <n\  patient 
according  to   ins t  r  Uf  t  1 1 ui  1 1  jh)  1  i  e  i  es  , 


uj.     Re(v)rd  ca  t'he  ter  i /a  t  I  ons  (m  [i.itient, 


'livi^  a  p,arr,l<'  t     a  p  it  i  cat 


te) .     ( ;  i  V(*  .1  s  i  t  ^^'\ t  h   ( - 


It  lent  . 


ERIC 


'0  , 


ii4 


d  decubitus  care  done  for  a 


patient  with  contact  lenses 
1 1  iciai  eyes . 


d    i  latieiit  with  an   i^  '^plo 


K't   p.it  L  ^nt  with  postural 


i  i  :  i  i^nj     '  ean  catch  unue  specimens 

!■ . .  ■  a  I' i  ,  ia  . 


i     V'aei   and  assist  a  patient  with 
1    I  a  wall^  iUt;  and  other  walking 


;  rtive  devices  for  the 
if  ve  patient  (e.g.  bed 


*t         I  fia.e  of  motion  ^-xercises 


11     »    I  TV  i  Lion  during  range  of 

r      i     ■  ,    ^  yA  Ik  1  SeS  , 


^    1     1  L r\^i^-rx)  a  patient. 

J  IT; 


reniove  triangle  bandages 
'  -  (    i  1  i c.ation  of  patient  body 


•  m  i  pressure  or  a  pressure 
lit    i\r  r-^tient's  bleeding. 


\.  o-ar  f  ail  bandages  for 
:li/i[ion  of  patient's  body  pafl 


i.»a   1  irst  aid  to  patient  (e.g. 
M  n(>ds  ,  bums  ,  etc. ) 


M  n.^  improvised  transportation  of 
' n  1  nred  patient  ^ 


i  t  li  i^mergen(  y  rare  for 
<  ;  'Mi'  fil   paMant .   


t-niv^rary  immobilization  of 
f  .  ^i,  i  r  leture  or  sprain  on 


TASK  lyrATl'TI-II'l^T   

TASK  ^TATRMKNT   IE 

CK 
&£ 

Perform  arcificidl  t-csp Irat  ic^n  to 
natienc   (with  variation;;). 

116.     Empty  and  .record  gall-bladder 
drainape  from  patient. 

93.     Peri'orm  cariilo-pulmonary  rcjiusc I  ra- 
tion CO  a  pat  ifnt .  - 

117.     Ca^e  for  a  patient  with  ^'.asrric 
auci  i     '  r  . 

94.     Perform  ext  r.'ict  iuj^,  of  victim  from 
area  in.  whlcli  found  . 

118.     P^'LioriB  bemmcrrb'  .d  dressings  on 
patient  . 

95.     AdminiKter  oxv,/cn   chL'r.ipv  to  a 
p<itlent. 

119.     Assi:'^  \;ith  a  s i;?,tnf)idoscopY  tor 
pa  tier!  . 

96.     Observe  and  record  atfects  of  oxy^'.e^n 
administrat  io.n         a  patient. 

120.     Change  a  routine  colc/.storny  drainage 
for  pci 1 1  i^^it  . 

97.     Supply  and  rare   ti-r   <ixy/,cn  Oviu  ip- 
mont  used  by  {)atlenr. 

l?l.     Trrigate       coloi^toniy  for  paticUit. 

-    llZ,     Record  '  Mo.Loniy  c>iange  or 

 \ 

98.     pivr  nK)i:.t  inbalation  to  patie^v. 

i  m;  '  >vi^  ion  ft  r  pat  i  ent  . 

99.     Observe  and   riMoid  patient's  react  iov 
■    to  liih.ilat  ion  tlunnpy  f  r »'at  i^i'Ut  . 

K!3.     Assirt  with  paracer ti^lr:  for  patient 

"T^'i        I  inn  1  foment   slio'K   rf>siLli>Q   for  patient 

100.     IN'rfonn  aspir.irlon  i  l  patient's 
orapharyn^'ea  1  iri.i. 



125.     ^"aie  1           n^ti.at  l^avinj^,  pnysical 
-V            therapv  an^.-^  rc.-.L'd  T-S)'n\rie  to 

101.     Purform  trachiiUeiny  vare  lor  patient, 
t  —   .  - — —          -  -'• 

t  t  caf  njer.  t  . 

102.     Rec  '  ;  traehentnnv  care  dune  for 
it  lent  , 

1           I'erf^u'jn  complete  bed  rest:  vi^a) 
1            .  cb.c'  i  I    therapv  ' «  r  pat  nt 

^■|.     Care*  f'^r  r**  U) »  rat    rv  aution 
iqni[inient  u^a.ul  bv  [iatiir;t. 

I''?.     cb^atv      i!ul  rccor  '  i  t  .      t.     '^l  com- 
ply*' '>v  J   ■    -  vith  rhair  la*  ;apy 

,]  MV     \         IV  .'^  1  I  c.t  ,   

lO'i.     Assist  w'^i;  t  .  .u  iv  t '.t«    i  i  v:  patient. 
105.     (\ire  f  -r  pcit  itivt   wiT\    Miest  tubi>. 

"      I'^'Bv       -   i  -    vlri  I;  ae  marrtiW  ;■  i.-et  .ir^' 
deTu>   ^  .r  |;aLi  -  nt 

106.     Record  care  el   [.atiioit  with  i  lu^st 
tube.  ( 

129.     Ap[/ly  anti-f'^b"!  it  ic  sto^-kiru^'^  to 
—             pari  eat. 

107.     Pt-rterm  na'.al    iu^"   iX'dinr.s  for 

par  'n  V  t  .                                        _  ^   

J'iO.     Pi-xlorm  total   neu  r  )  1  ov.  ica  i  SM'Ji'^ 

—             pa  t  i  V  Id  . 

L  \  

108.     Record  n  i'  .il    t  u]>t'  rtrdiniv-  'i"'^*'  ^'^^ 
pat       t  . 

i  31.     R  ford   tot  i]   iiearol(\'Ucal  sU.n'-i 
—             d(HU'  for  i^'it  I  »Mit  . 

109.  P'-r  ii^rvA  I«*Viit.     i  r  i  i  vit  ion     1  e 

par  lent  .                            ^     _  _  ..^  

110.  Record   I-'vItu    irri^'  it  ioe.  ;  dorR.  \or 
p  1 1  i  fMU  .  . 

\'y}_     c.irr  1  ir  a  p<ir  lent  w  1  tdi    -  -nvulsions. 
^1                    1  nr'  t  lip  i)ri  1  i  (Ml  t  havin'i!  an  K.K.T 

[                      V'cJXi'      JOI.,     Lilt.       ^^ci'     iiiiv      titj"'.  '"Jv 

L 

134.     As^;i?.t  with  a  lu.abar  [uruture  done 

t»ti    1  patietit.           ■  ...  

111.     I'l-rlorn  v-^a: . '  r^s  r -mtiv   tube   ti'edinrs  for 
,.   ■  i  ^nt  . 

'l     .     Pert*  *rin  a  r\  o.^(*d  ur  ii\ar\    1 1  ri  gat  ion 
  f  '^.r  pat  lent . 

I' 

112.     Ki'cord  K.i't  ro;.t  otTiv  tube   teinlinr.:;  done 
f  or  p.U  I  ee  I  ■ 

l  ih.     Ktu^ord  effeMs  of  a  closed  urinnry 
iiriratlon  (ieru-   for  patient. 

i  n.     Kmpty  and     are   lor   levin.'  <a].  l  ioi\ 
(•(juipmenf     c.'  i         j^af  i  iMit  . 

1J7.      Instill    soluticms    Into   the  :jatient^ 
;                      b  i  adder , 

Remf>vi'  a   leviiu-   tube   irom  patient. 

118.     Record   i  ns  1 1 1  I  at  ioi\s  of  f-.^lutlon  in 

t  ) 

^n5.      Ii\sex"t     \   1'  Viiu'   tubf   intc»  a  patient, 

ERIC                      7     ^  " 

pat  i  ent  ' s  b 1  adder . 

-  — 

139. 

Car  '  K-r  tho  pari(»nC  vicli   i  . 

pnhi"  CiXthctcr.  < 

■  I'^C. 

■  .  .  rai"       i  «  i'«al.'r      i  I'l  ^nic 

lV.'l       ti        /111     i'.  tft,* 

141. 

Cart*  t('X   rr.i'  I'l^i-  ni  wiMi  ^r^ 
c  irl.i»ti  r. 

'Ml 

I.'t2. 

pa  t  i  cv^  . 

■  ■  - 

t  ^  J  - 

I'^.t. 

t  ai »    1^  'T       |»  I ;  I  ►  :i  t.    "  i;   l  r  ir  f  i 

145. 

R.--,t;)pl^     .;•  ill   *  rar:t  ii>r\   l  '  .' 

l-'i'  . 

Care    !    r   ,:          i  ^     ^    w  i  t  V    ■  i 

147. 

^ .i   .'^it  '  .  M       i  .  :  ;"■  ' 

,  .     i  '  ■ 

.ir'-  ij\   * '      ;    Mi  f^'.       .  ')  ■ 
pr  r  ,t^.     ^  ~ 

'  .  •  ■  1  i 

140. 

'      .1"^   '     I    ;             •     i  i        J    i  'I    '           '            Tj    M  i 

.  

t  r  V. 

■   1  .1 

H          )  * 

1  •    *  >■  1 : ,  ♦    *  1 H     L'    '    T  ;  L  ■   •     *  ■  ■  ■  * 

r 

,        ...    -        •      :  I  !    .  f   ^  1        '    .      .           .  '  T  • 

—  . 

1  •)'. 

I 

1 

r.7 

.  ^  V-  ..          ^          '  • 

t 

1  •  ■ 

1  J  ' 

'        ■  '        1  -    '    f      1 '           r  >  1  .  ■  .  1 
F               •  -  >    ♦  :  ■  •     ■  1    '  ►     '  ^  r 

1  ^  '■  ^ 

^  ,  Y      t          ,       •  r     'if;*       .  r^' ' 

i 

1  I  ■  ■ 

...ir! 

1:  y\ 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CtECK 

1  ERE 


lf)2.     Caru  tor  a  patient  with  burns. 


\ 
I 


As'iiat  with  hypothermia  care  for  a 
p  If  i  cnt . 


1,1  .  i  rpliw  j:^,oriatric  feeding  chair  for 
^  tli^  ;jc  patients  who  need  them. 


1 


^'i    .1  the  gi.r.Latric  patifMil. 

Pi^'iorn  bpt^cial  oral  hygiene  for 
rao  gerlati^ic  patlont.  


I  ].  7.  Apply  special  collecting  devices 
»^       ,     u  i^d  1  ox   the  geriatric  patient , 


ERIC- 


1^8.     ')h'CT-vt,  and  chart  observations  of 
t  Lc      r  *  at  ric  patient . 


,crvc  '^nd  participate  in  re- 
ivatJon  of  the  regressed  patient 


1  "'i^ 


i)vldc  n\A  assist  vith  vtiverslonal 
1  \-1 1,  ii  ifffoT   the  pa*.:jf*nt. 


'Mie  for  patients  having  x-ray 


^percite  tnc.  hemovac  for  the 


lu'gi  c<i  1   p     *  cnt  .. 


•  ui.  rri^atiun    <  r  patient 


i  1 


hi     »r  i  t       :  -  rf ortiuir  and 

■  .a  T  ;rit  ^  ^u-.  touf\d  dur.".;^  n  wound 
i  1 1       t  .   a  . 


lN'rit>rn  sterile  drtSvSlng  change 
{ f^r  a  patient  with  a  drain .  


iird  f  lic  pt-  rformanco  of  and 
iTvations  found  during  a  sterile 

art'  ;a  iiij;"  clian^V*-   


inf  or*  I'  and  chart  a  draining 
ir  t      i  n^;  I  nr  ,\  patient  . 


.  .si  .c  with  the  Rurgicril  preparatlor 
•  I    1  pat  i  eat . 


1  /'^     ..  .si-.t  with  coughing  and  deep- 

l)rear>i  in^>,  pxercises  tor  a  surgical 
;  at  ii^iit  . 


rt>rform  rivi^rse  isolation  techniquej 
tor  nn  inf^'ction  prone  patient. 


Ivi'  '\  spcmr.e  bath  for  a  patient 
^itii  an  pli'vated  t<^mperature . 


Kwri^or  a  patient  recovering  from 
U'.srtTesia. 


rllU 


3 -lb 


'\  "  STATKMENr 


1RRE 


83.     Assir.t  with  iiiLravunous  iafusLon 
Lor  a« patient   (with  variat ions) . 


TASK  STATI'MENT 


a  ECK 
I  ERE 


JBA.     Asnst  with  di(»t  therapy  for  the 

patient  ne(?ding  specializyd  diets. 


207.     Asi:ist  vLth  the  instruction  of  a 
mother  in  care  of  the  newboi^n. 


208.     As.^iist  with  a  physical  exaiu  of  the 
newborn . 


185.     Wel^^h  thi-  b.-dfast  patient. 


186.     Observe  natit^at  for  nutritional 
d(^f  ic  ieiu'  ies .  -   


187.     Admit  a  patient   iulo  the  labor  room 


188.     Perforn  a  p(^rinecal   preparat  fr-r 
a  labvu  n.ili^al.   


180.     laki    l^'tal  \\far t  t^njes  of  the  unborn 
t.-tus-.  ^   

190.     TlPit'   iittriuv'  *  ontr  cU't  ^nv   ror  the 

labor  patient.    _ 


10  1.     Ai.sist  with  obseiviii,;  and  rtn'ordlng 
'  I  or   the  pa  t-i  jmU    :  n   I  ahor  .  \ 


209,     Prepare  formula  feedings;  tor  the 
newborn ,   


210.     Ar,sisr  with  and  care  foi  the  new- 
born with. a  cireuiuc  ision  . 

21  1  .     Car-^  for  ah 


infant  with  feeding 


problems . 


192.     Assi^^t  w;«^   t.h^'  care  oi   tiie.  patient 
dur  i    •  t  'If  h  I  rtb  f)ro(  ej>  ^ . 


ire  for  an  infant   in  an  incubator 


yare  ♦"or  an 
|>r   i  "o  i  t-ttt  . 


213.     Cnxc   t\ir  the  pretnatare  infant 


2l'^.     Assist  with  the  phv  ical  ex  im- 
inar  ion  o^  a  {.hi  Id  . 


^215.     AdiiiH-    .  whlld  to  p<:'.'.a»-T  ic  ap'i  t 


]9'3.  t    th'    plivr- i  f  i -in  durin,^*,  the 

hix  th  {>r-«  i 


\9^\.     A-  :i  .t  wi^h  th.'  ^'  irt'  of  the  new  b  .rn 

ia   the  diMiv'-r'^   r'unn,^  ^_ 

19',,     ',ivt',         '-r  '      i"d  r.uord  lare  of  the 

luWtu-r  luin.ediati  1      toltowinp,  if^liveiv 


iO^).     Civt  ,   ol>  ,1  tvt*  ^  and  ncord  breast  care 
t..   ihv  pn   t  -nart-um  i)at  i«*rit  . 


t;ivi',  ol-serve  and  record  prrinea 
,  ^  (    J  ()  pu  .(  -p.irtui:i  p  .  t  lent. 


216.  Care   irr    t  cliiid  with  feeding 
prob  1  enh-y 

217.  Welp,b  .aid  i.ieasure  small  t:h  1 1 .1 1 

218.  Obser\i-  ciud  ler^rM  ;\.  ^  Un\^  -jmI 
re  \i:ti;a.'.   u."   r  O  <  I  li  t  f  i . 


2D.     App  I  V  t  o^  t  r  1 ;  n1  np,  (U 
b.'d  '-r        !W  ic; . 


tr.e 


j{)v^.      [a  rru't    t  f.-^  ;  at  u  iit    in  hrr  c;W!i 


pi'T  .«>n  .  1 


i  Y  ,  .     1  I  ,  1     t  M'     pi'st  -[I.ir  t  UTM 


J'^rid.^   ^  

19'K     AJ-tit    t  !i»     Milant         ^ i^"^  born 
nui  .«  r  V  . 


200.     ;',  ir  h'     I  1    wb.  a  n.  ^  

^,)]  .     .   n  '    i»a  •  f        t  i'rd         tli-    ne  wborn. 

I  a  ■  •■ .     1  ^. '    TU'uln  .  rn 


1-20 .     lint    rtvi :  ^   tia^  ronv.A^-  '^    at   v  r  1  i- 
t  ast   oil  i  J  0  .  -  ^  

2:M..     Porforni   iaaL^Mon   t.-idinisat:   ♦  cm 
inf  er^rious  chi  !  dr<ai  . 


App  1  V  (  o  1 1  ec  t  i  nj>,  dev  i  et  s  a).  '  t  J  Hats 
and  smal  I    c  li  L  Idrcai . 


223.     nbservc^   th'^  "hiJd  para'.i 


{'ollff  t  specimens   iruin  j/.it  lent 

with  p  i r  as  1 1  es . 


;(>        >ih  .  rv  an.'   ra  i  (^rtl  <     a\r va (  i  on  o 
t        TIP  wbt  an. 


^:>S.     ('are  ftrr    the  (Miild  witli  phv'.<«:al 
abnormal i  ties. 


'2o.     Oh^'.ervt*  cUid   rcuord  idvurVcUM-ns  of 

rhlldren  with  physical  /.bnoT  ma  1  i  t  tea 


21)') 


iM  a   a  a. 


ri  w  i  t  li  a   b(  a  t  1  o 


\;ijf,,  a    ,1  nafhi  r  with  breat  f(M'dinr> 

t  hi  ■      i  li  ♦     M  ■  f  . 


IM'cwlde  parents  with  ininrti.ation 
n'^ardin^,  aperif  ic   c  onir  i  n  ^  {  v 
ap.encit's   for  fields  ot    t  h.  ^  bildren 


'  'H.     rar(»  lor  thi'  chi  hi  wi  '  h  a  ilr^ 

iili'ilL  I  'll  US  ion ,  •  , .  .  .  - 

;  (abra-^rvr   tho  ahi  Id   fm    s  ^"  ai;  "l 

dflivdrat  j/in\ . 


230.     Assist  with  play  tht  rdpv  t 
•  children. 


2>] 


iire  t"  ir  patiLiUt  in  ni^,p. 
in  ha  I  at :  c)n . 


ca 


'2/54.      transcribe  physician's  orders. 

Take  inventory  of  supplies  for 
patient's  unit. 


21.:.     J^hf.<UM  patient  and/or  t.inil/ 
con*;fnt.;   ^'nr  triMtiiKMir. 

233.     Prepay  ar   l.iunt  and    >areLy  rt  v)(^r* 
f^^r  patient  i  and  staf  l  . 


Dirt'u  t  and  S'lpervl se  activities 
'•a  a  nur.-^'.inj?*  iinit. 


234.     Perform  ..tcrile  scrub,  >;«'w:i: 
^nvirv,;   Co  c'..'r!st  with  ..ur  ^ 
patK  r.r  ,  


V' .  Write  ova luat  ions  of  performances 
 af-  nursing  teaih.  


235  .     A  ,s  :  it  phy  ^  Li'ian 


1 


'ill    r  V 


pal  ii^'.t-  , 


re  1  i  /,io*;',   ca , 


Plan  and  direct  pationt  care. 


K      Obtain  services  of  referral  agencle 

^vjr  patients . 


217.     Prufur  pit^p^T  Ki'^.^tii'  i 
pa^  i I  nt    la        ,1 , 

2  38.     AdTTilnL' "        'nLv.iv  r.  :  j 

par  : .  .^r  . 


Prt'pr'r.'  all  types  oi   r eq uIk  iL  ions ' 
f'-'r  j>i^'pltL\s,  tests,  etc.  1  ^r  the 
-  iriept ". 


i're]>cir''  Individuai  dosage  of 
vrescrj>fCl  tut'dlcntit ns  fcr  the 


'  /e  J '-f'  .^-ri  bed  o^al  medication 
^  '  t  he  y  .  t  > "nt . 


/4f., 


T  It  ; ♦Mil  , 


V 0.  pn  r  i b ed  s I'b c r t an u o us 
^   i.'c.iti.in  to  the  pa.  lent. 


it  J I     t  ^    V  ' 


.  ■  v/e  r  M^Sf^  j  be.'  Ir'r^mM  coiar 
I  '."lativMi  10  the  p,itient. 


•  :-i  !  r,  .(^rlljed  m^^'vl  i  *  r  ion  by 
* nh  I  '  .-'t  i .  Ti  "ato  a  pafl<^nr. 


-  1 


.i^lminl ^   ^  prescribed  medication 
r  ^inal  ly  ar  vaginally  to  a  patient. 


AdmlnlsL^^r  prescrlbedye  drops,  and 


1  T'x^  virops  to  a  patient 


■re  lor  the  body  of  a  patient 
r  death. 


Or  i  vi  an  emrr|^ency  veh J  cle  to 
!  1  <in  .ptift   a  patient . 


a  ir  and  deliver  supplies  for 
It  ii'nt  . 


.v>  .isL  and/or  partlcipati^  in 
•    rupntional  activities  with  patient 


r  I 


'11 ,  . 


A' si  St  with  individual  and/or 
"rc'up  thrrapv . 


:\.       i:otiiil  ,  .si^n  for  and  {^lace  patient's 
p.iase     Ions  in  safe  place . 


plain   mil  a^plv  nafrtv  regulation^ 
^n  I  arc^  i  or  patient. 

(\\rc  tor  {^r  assist  patient  to 
,   rianiiMirr  toenails  and  fingernails. 


ERIC 


.1 


S lAIKM' NT 


HERI 


llh.     A^.slMl  patii'iit   Willi  dres>.in).^,  and 


277,     ^' vj-  .1  Ji.i      I  vl^'viri-.i  to  ru'V-  a 

[Ml    i  fnC  .   ^  ;  


TASK  SCATEMKNT 


296.       Maintain  daily  attendance  sheet 
for  OT.   


27^.     P.'rfoTUi  nosr  and  thVi  it  oultuies 
>  Lor  i\  pat  i  L'ii  c 


279.     t^x.  rati'  (T.-  igencv  cornnmn ique 

equiptnont   tor  r<.4a\   ot  information 
^     about  patient. 


280.     Particip.it  f',       w  it  i  s\io\\\^  uio. 'tings 
ah  ml   ni.-ul  il   health  patients. 


JSl.     A:i.i-,t  p«\:ial  educatioi:  classics 

ti^r   the  K^iU  clnnal-iy.  dLsturh>-d. 


'28^^     As'^ist   i  1    ^pevMal   ^^dui  .it  ion  classes, 
for   the  ni  rdal  Iv  r(>t..irded. 


281.     A;^*ist    in    >p«'ei  r    i'dncation  clashes 
t'ir  th<'  ''dM'  Jionall^  >-rtarded. 


aidfiii'  iiiitial 


t  n  t.     {  ur  rt^^nt.'^I   tlVMirh  .patients 


197.       Trike  Inventory^of  supplit-;5  tor  OT. 


>9H.       btore  supplies  for  OT  (keep  s^Pre- 
room  clean  and  ueit). . 


299.      ()perate  and  maintaiii  pcv 

t-pupner\t   in  OT  trearT:ient  ^.rea. 


300.      Store,   Issue  and  return  to  i-^.orage 
all  hand  tools  and  slmI  1  items 
used   in  uT. 


301.       Repai'    xaiuxII  i  tem53  oi   f^quipni.ai  , 
.looisiive  devices  or  adap^'ve 
equipuerit  for  OT.^   

30Z,       Pull  Hway  pro.iecrj-'    i:\d  taipplie.s 

after  pa  ^  cornplrte  ufic  .   _  ^  _  ^ 


303.       Wash  la'  K^;,  cleaning':  C(V.nters, 
,  in!':'5  in  ^jT  at  ^^nd  of    1  iv^  


Clean  '/uph  Mrdr.  In  i'^  an<i  arrange  : 
'/'inteaU     »  '  '  c  Iv   1 


Make  L^'Utmi   ^  atoty  -"h-    v  of  OT 


?'8H.     Ai  -:rri^t.r  .ciJ  ^a.-rc  many  ot  the 
Tiii.>      1  i]»  ;  T!  •  r)  V  ho  1      ic.ii  tef^fs. 

r:.o-tai        iM-    p  it  i^-at  ;. 


l^acv)ura^>'  •^^Lient.'^   to  a.-  i)  virh 
tha:r  ,0 '-nning  .cMvitles, 


Av  -  i r  'rninun  if  ei  J  e 
invert  I>^i:  ions  . 


ise 


Assist    i  ri  r(.vuar(di  Pra  jects. 


29> 


If 


•  a      r    a  t]  t  ;  '  I  a  1 1  .  in 


')].  A 


a  1 .  a!  i 


a  I  e 


'    T'  i  ■  • 


I  1 


^     r  It 


r  .  '  a 


1  '  '  r  t. 


.f  V It',   rcUiiV  '^1 


a    tad  1  o  1  o)V/ 


309.       C:har«U'  ^'i'  ujaintain  iiaanclal  racbrd! 
[i)T  departT^'Tital  work  ckmp'. 

W),       Tolbtt  bile  specimens  from  . the' 

ptitionl-.    •  _ 


HI.  Icf  t   'a^rvvis  cavitv      i  clmans 

i  r  im  th(    pal  i  ent  s  . 


iM.       l-ol  hu  t   spina]    t  luid  af)i'v' Imeps  .-^ 
fi  or  1  t  h.e  ,  j)a  :  i  enl  *  -  \ 


>  •  ,  .1    ,   o  r  » p»  iv.iiTu  e 


^\\.       (\.H.i  L   urethral   or  vapinal 
aiM'c  i  nifir ,   I  ram  t  ho      it  i  •  a  t  s 


h.oi.a- 


I  1      ■  I  i  1 1  a' ' 


.1.11  ri'iil  . 


ERIC 


K\       ^^>lle  •l   sU  n  .sporinuir;  t  rt  ui  the 
I  at  ient  f> .  _  , 


kU>. 


hea-ntorr    uid/or  in^dcr   depa r tmen t<\l 

M  a  I  1  i  t  a  >   

Ptrlor^a  h.u- r  i  o/,  i  (  il  or  r*hernica 
v^v.i'iiiuat  ions  of   food  I'T^do'-ts. 


4^ 


TASr^  s'rATr>iF:N'r^ 


lEC? 


318.     i'ljrfonn  bactoriolo^lcal  rr  (  hi-mlLMl 
t^xnininations  of  sewage. 


TASK  STATtiMENT 


1^ 


i\  rf^irm  bacteriological  or  c'u»'nual 
i  V  iinli.  ition.s  of  water. 


3  21 J 


Pirrl^irra  Fiasal  Metabolism  Patr 


321 


•     an  and  perform  routine  pr^vonLivf 
ri  lintt-nant  o  on  departmental 
tHpiipmont. 


31^2 ,     i'erfi^r^^  spr^rLi  counts. 


.   344.     Operate  continuous  flow  automatic 
anaiyz(^r  (SMA  6).  •  • 


3-: 


'  ,  t'rate  lH»raar.ology continuous  flow 
lutrsnatic  analyzers   (SMA  7). 

v)ri  rate  con  Li  i.nou.So  fiow  automatic 
cip a l"y zer-  (SMA  12-30).  ^   


f^perate  contir-eous  flow  nurotnattc 
nnalvzvr-^  (SMA  12-60).  >   


3V-^, 


^'perate  othex  continuoufi  flow 
automat  i(.  nc)]yzers. 


323.  /  Pn-pare  and  process  spe'-  iric.r 


3'24,'   Picpari'  fiertrophoresis  p..'' 
t    .  

32S,     Prep.ire  reaj>entwS. 

'yit-\\     Prepare  specimens  fo^   L-licti  M. 
Hill  rosropy. 


327,     Trt-prire  specl.^vn.s  for  f:h i  prire f , 


32fl.*    Pr»  par.     .pe(^lraens  for  tr:iinlr  /,  , 
;     r^  '  ^eryr* e. 

rvv^are  sfandards. 


C^P-  ra'i  discrete  sampi^  Auroioatic 
iVi'^       r-Beclonan,  OS  A. 


\  >  1 


''p-'iMte  discrete  s.jLraple  automatic 


('peratr^  .-^v^rrct  ^  sample  avitoraatic 
nnalyr.or  -C  I  I  norMak  -  T     j-'^  H'  ■  


Opfi  av  dlscrelr-  s^uilpl-i  automatic 
analv'/.      Vi;nont  A^A . 


3?^ 


id  ele.' p,r(^phoresi,:  pattrru 


^'Peri*  ilor^e'^e  sai^.pl^.-  automatic 
ma  1  y  ' « '  r-    y  r  (  j  Hp  rk  - 1 0  , 


u"*!':.  ition. 


il 


if,! '.u  »tor.^r  iMi.s  till'  t  iM  hniv  .il  [• 
t  y  r  ,yA'  \  i  cat  ini^. 


333, 


} r  r  ibnt  I'  iiu-d  j  cal  i  1  1  n, 
1 1  »  r  1  I ' 


P'>ra  t 


1  •  ^'^  ' 
niriTM'. 


sample  .lucomatic 


*  di  sere t  i*  sample^ 


'^'^^•i.     Opt-rate  Aur.DTUitlc  Cell  Co\jnter. 


ept'j  fittjXait  ^m*^ir  cell  counter- 
"^^nilt'T  channel.. 


i1  1  <  A  ; 


rat  j^  -larvvnat  lr  cr.l  L  counter- 
''ii  r   i'ulti   f  hannel  Model  S. 


3r^. 


IT  If. 

.  r  i.il 


di  I  al    LI  lu  t  rat  i-u: 


i  U. .     r^T  SY  *     irul  Pl  i'T  ir*'    (  1  1  u  .  f 


i  1  lust  rtit  fd  r-.r  k  s  i  ♦ 
u'  \r  1 1  1  i<ni;  , 


'  f  Ml  i  "  im  I  Uu^rat  nr  ■/  I.^ii  p^;*  nf  . 


i;M  rat-«*  aut^-)m'nt  ic  inalv,'''r 
ra't 


t'<n  t  i  nuous   1  1  ow    ' '  l  •     ch  hi-m  1 
ai  alvV-i  t'.. 


pi'a  atl'  rivit  i  nuniis  I  low-s  \  1  c 
il  n)'\  -  i  ■  aur  oma t  .1 1\  'I'Sli  ..^ 

\'>  Ti'i"  h»>rn,,ir  o.loi'v  i  ^Mit  iuum^ 
ji-^  .^Hi     i  c  an  1 1  v;'.i"  r'    *  '  MA   '*  >  . 


'MT.itk*  automatic  c(*ll  c^unter- 


''I'  rate  Analytical  Balance. 


*p  {  at  I'  aiial  vt  leal  balance  weighing 
t  '  u»  .i^est  \:A  1  ligram. 


prr.u  f  ina^^'l  lcal  balance  weighing 
f.        ircst    ^1  millip,ram  or  less. 


ra*  e  B.«sal  Metabolism  Apparatus*, 


l(-in^  ftas  apparatus. 


iifn  rat  e  bloo.l  gas  aj>paratus- 


'  '!'t>t  1 1.'  blood  ^vis  appa ratus- 
Vo  1  uinpt  r  1  c  .  \,  ' 


■r  1?  r  rri  1  or  1  domett 'r. 


OIKCK 


368,  "Opt-ra-tc*  chrcMiich  o^\raph  , 


' '^99  r  blood  baftk-ref  rluerator . 


typo.  >   :  


371.     Operate  c  hr-^n.itngrciph- i nrerf  vrence 
i  liter  tvpi-...  '      '        •  o 


37: 


Operatv-  c  ]\*  ^>r.raph-paper 


373,,  Operate  chromalo^^r  aph- 1  h  In  Uyi-t.* 


374  .     Oprrat  •    ro  ha       Zi  r  . 


37") 


•37h.     (^pr.iti    i     tni.iLlon  apparalu-;. 


37;.  Op,rit(  i  ]'  <:{  V').^Unri\.i''  luipment:. 
378.     I'prrati-  .  ,K ,v  r  r  ^ph' n' .  i equipment 

vphcife'U  J  -'palument- 


379.     (perate  el^    ■  ' 


3H;;. 


38 


JHV, 


IHH. 

3-y^ 


O'^.  I.e.  ' 

^  .  raf  . 
a,-,f  M  p  r  i 

( c  r  1  f»* 

rr  e  t'  i(  «• 
i'.  .  i   0  * 
<.    '  .  I   i '  - 
»  ;  •  r  t*  • 


r  T' 


viuiprnt^'Tit- 


mOO. 


Ui^o  (Centrifuge-general  laboratory. 


4OI  .  t ■  f ' n I  r  1 1  u g P- - n  1 1  c r o 1 1  e ma t o c r 1 1 e . 

.-'Z^,''.-'  U.u-  centril  \i;,e-ultracenirifu^e^ 


^03.    *  llv^   e>:rr«ictlou  apparatv?,s o.separatory 
o        tunnel.  .   ^  ^ 


A^A.       U-e  .extr^crlna  er  c  hnRmato^jraphlc  . 

apparatus  -Se'^)hadex  or  rcsiti.  colu^ 


Mr  . 


ll?^e  at-<*ting  b].V:ks."** 


AOh  :       Use  incuba tor-aerobic: 


4U7. 


J.iL   i  ri  '  iMitor-anaerub  '  c 


r  ;e  mlcru-'.mpe 


UO,       r*U'  mler  )Sv:o:;ejJ- 1  :n,bt  bright-field 


Ul.       I'so  rier-  scopii^.-ligMt  dark;  field. 


.M  1 


Vhv  nil  I  tt-s  ^M^<-"^~''^^base  e^^tra^t 


t  t  V  T «  i'nl  ar . 


,    T  ti      --^-r  t  .T  -a  t'^mi  (• 

^  i  t  ^.  h")]  J'  V      ilhode  and 


nr. 


M  \.       Tse  iaicTo-.(  opes-iH^  or[*  'ence^   

Use  mu  T  o 'jij'  s '  1  1  u      "     •      e  . 


.  i  ^> . 
'4I8. 


vi  i   r    -    a;  es~po  1  a  r  1 


Trw  t  i^'^-f  te-autonat  it 


Pao  ■  i       t  e~serai-aut  oruatic  . 


>1  <^ .  >  pi  [  elt  t'-n:  uuiaT 


\f  j)ip»*ii*   mic  ro     .  1  or  larger . 


n  .at  '"a  ^  <  -  r  i  t «    r  eade  r . 


-a.  a  . 
T  , ii  a 


1   '  t  . 

'  r  .  a  . 


r .  1 1  •  e 


3'^/i..     ■  f"  r  it 


,1     .i    .i  i  u 


!  r  •  p'i.  a  >v  »  "    r  -  e  1  t  ra 
.  f  t  ipli«a  'inu  t  a  -  uil  r.i  1  <h1  . 

*}  t  iTii-    a  i  *  ni.        a  •  . 


.r  p  I[)et  t>  — mi  c  ru  less'tiian  o.J  ml 
\    1  i  pj'»  I  i    T  J  .'^  i  i     r . 

'  ai   — 


fM  ;  et  t    a  g'  contala  . 


iy,r  -.teaM    ,teriliv.or  o\  autoclave 

I       di  p.n  ^rrc-htal   equh>>'^*'^^  •  

V,a>^^t«  I' ili 7a' r  lor  depar tnuaual 
j'tpi  i  ]Mn-.au  .  N,  ^   


I'sr   tlsau'^  nioeessinK  apparalus- 
lut  omar  U  .  ^ 

I'-H*  riMatJ^^j  

'       tltiiur-    auftn^^Ule  «'tui  point. 


30, 


p,;e  t  i  t  rat  ors-burret  t «» . 


'       t  i  t  t  at  ia  ..-el  et  t  romet  ric  (^nd 


aril 


TASK  STATEMENT 


(Iheci 


431^*'   Ur.e  ti trator,s--visual  end  point. 


432. 


V^e  watoir-baths. 


^433. 


Use  r aij  j.  o  i  f >  t  op-elmea s  i 


CH 


,434.  .  Operate  scintillation  camera  'for 
"rueasuring  radioisotopes.  ^ 

435.     Operate  scanner  for  measuring 
radioisotopes.  / 


■.436v     Use  liquid  sicfnt i  11a tion  system 
■for  measiiring  radiolsotopua . 


455  •  -Receive ^nd  process  T.B.  cultures. 


4  56  .^      Receive,  and  process  blood  cultures. 


.  ^  -  4^7.  -     ferora'-^ridT^or^^T  lologica 
colony  counXs  on  urlTTev         ~  >  " 


4  37.  nirfe  manual  cell  counting  equ. 
foj  Treasur  ing  radioisotQp(-:L. . 


4 "53.     Usi^  J-  y  or  T-4  type  radioisotope 
meaaureinent  systems. 


439.     Use  probe- uptake,.  .:Quntlng  equipment 
"(e.^>V   l-l^'^-  ihyroid  uptake). 

— q — 


T407 


E\'rl\)^!^;i  ug  bacteriological 
nr  ^    dures . 

itM^.  :  ■ " V  s-^^ i n 0  ba c' t e riol,Ggical  -sj^ecl 
n;  -  Vi  -  *cop  i  cally . 

1 


458, 


Record  and/or  report  bactei^|^ogica 
colony  counts  .dn  other  thanWrine, 


459.      Stain  bacteriolog!^e$i3^ smears . 


A50. 


Frepaije  stxeak  plates  of  bacterio- 
logical specimens,        '  - 


461.      Performing  Hyelogy  Procedures, 


462, 


Culti^'ate  mycology  speGitnen^ 
for  primary-isolation. 


'463.      Examine ^ my co'lbgy  ST>ecimens 
micros copies ir 


464! 


Identify  and  cla^Bify  fungi. 


463. 


Perfon^  KOH  preparation-  for 
dermatop'ro  *  es  • 


c-^imen:. 


and  class! iy  pathogenic 


-I  466., 
46  / , 


{'(•■  It  r.' 


in  hosp I t ai . 


4 


not  pest 


44  4. 


1  n  0  i  •  u  1 '  i  t  * 


tubed  bacterLoi ogical 


44S. 


446. 


i:n  ba'.-ter 


"'u ; 


a 


Preparei>  culture  meaia  for  mycology 
^necimens . 


Stain  mycoivygy  s^pecimens. 


468,. 
I  469. 


Performiag  t^arasitology  Procedures 


Exarnin^^.  narasifology  '^necimens 
microsc»..pically .  \ 


i7o, 


Examine  parasitology  .specimens 
macroscopicMlly '  


471.  ^   Identify  parasitic  and  disease- 
carrying  arthropods.  ^  


K)r.r  X- ^li^  in."U'.'rob  1  f,;  (levies: 
bad  er  i '"^  ic'>-iral  specimen: 


f.->r 


Mia!  .  -]x\ 
i  mens . 


ir;als  with  bar  t  r- r  i  o  1  o^;i  ca 


•^448, 


;i  [  t'^'t  oriplogical 


I  i  rial 


■  rtr, 


4x1 


i  •.•ul 


-.nf  ibi  ot  1  c  .uul  imt  i  inicp^b  i  a  I 
^n  i  1 1  i  V  i-  tv  t  esl.^^ . 


Lurtre'WHuit  adt  ibodv  stu-i  Lcr  . 


autogenous  v*icr  i  nes  . 


fS2. 


acL'cr  iologi  ca  !   culture  media. 


453.,^'   Pr\']Kir'  subculture  and  smears  of 
b;,n  t.M  i'Wc^gl-cal  cultures. 


4$4. 

9 


RiM-,^iv'e  and  primary  process  all 
rtiU  ui  '^except  blond,  T  .  ♦  and 
f  uni\u.'.  - 


ERIC 


Identify  ffrotozoans,  cestodes, 
*   nematodes    and  tjematod^BS  . " 


473. 


Maint^iq  parasite  cultures 


474.      Perform  concentcatibn  to  float- 

tation  techniques  for  parasite  oVa. 


4  7"3.      Perform  micrif ilarial  examinations • 


476.'      Perform  serological  tests  for 
parasites  (e.g.,  trichinosis) 


477.      Stain  p^rasitological  smears 


478.      Performing  Serology  Procedures, 


479.  Identify  viruses  and/or  rickettsia 
by  serola'gical  tests. 

480.  Perform  antistriptolysis  *'0"  tltei 


♦81.      Perform  cardiolipin  microf luccula- 
tion  test  (VDRL)  . 


KM  » 


4- 


TASK  STATEMIi-NT 


iERE 


Perform  colloidal  gold  test 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CI  ECK 
I  ERE 


485.  '  Perf  orm" fobrile  agglutination 
(erg.  ,  salmoiWlla)  tests. 


48^.     Perform  fluorescent  trGpone;nal 
itibody ..  topt . 


487/   Perform  hemagj^cl uLinaMun  inhibition 
test. 


488.     Perfomv  lir terop'ii  le  presumptive 
test  . 


489.     Perfotni  infeclious  foononuc  1  eosls 
oredurt's-munospor  or  monotest. 


A90. 


Perfonn  lat|ex  Clxation  test. 


49i. 


Perfotiu^>ffl-uiricit-  .  ui  axrhritis 
-test  (RA) 


492.     Per f o"--ui  and  read  fluorescent 
>      a  <  1  ■  I  ge  n  -  an  t  i  b  t)  d  y  t  e  s  t  s  . 


493.     Perfenn  sRin  sensitivity  tests  and/ 
or  inc^.  udin>:  allergic  react  Ions  ■  to 
x-ifir;  ..'aciivcist  media). 


507.      Perform  bone  marrow  exam' 
on  t specimens . 


tions 


loVTXi  capillary  resistance  test. 


510 


Perform  clot  retraction  test, 


511.       Perform  venous  whole  blood  , 
coagulation  ti^ne*  tests. 


512, 


Terfonu  ccyoglobulin  tests. 


513.      Perfcm  dltfereutlal  cell  counts. 


51 4  .      Per  f  o  rm  e  as  in  o  ph  x      c  oun  L  . 


5J-5. 
516. 


Perforr:^  erythrocyte  frag;/'  lity 
tests. 


Calculate  erythrocyte.'  indices . 


)17.      Perforr^  factor  V 
assays., 


VIII  -  X 


518. 


]'erfoi-m  fibrinogen  efficiency  test. 


)19. 


Perform  1  i  1 ,» r  i,n  o  L  *  s  i.  n  t  :  -» t 


494. 


■Perform  -mu 
as  slut.  i;\<i't- ; 


rf-^ad  serf^loeical 


495.     Pi.  rfoiTi  .'Mtd  V 


1 1 occulat ion  testf 
(qtlu'r   than  s/;rulaj:',ica]    tests  for 
^;yp!)ilJ  is)  -     .  '  * 


4(^6.     pprforni    md  read  ;^cro  Lugjjcal  pre- 
c  1  p  i  r,it  i  on  rea-  fit -as  .(o .  %  agar 
ge  1    i  niuiunc  d  i  f  f  us  ion).  ^ 


Pec  f  o  n:Q  t » em  t  j  t  o  c  r  i 


521 


•^49  7.     Perfc^rra  strej) 


ti\>t , 


i98.     Perfm-m  ihvroid  aht^b(Hly  test 


499. 


)500. 


Perform  VDRh  ti'sl; 


i^logi  rai   ti^sts  fx>r 


^.01  . 


5t)2. 


Prt'ps.r 
--3/  


fitr  serolc^gical 


read  stM'ol  og  icf]  1 
iXin  r'.'.ic  t  ions  o  ^ 


503.'!'  Irc^pat 


,  peel  men 


i'or  virus  isolation 


50A.     Perf coming  Hematology  Pro^t^dnres, 


50s.     Perfornins>  bleeding  and  coagulation 
t iraes . 


ERLC 


dill 


Am 


1  Htviin  b](H'{d  smears  for 


"(Ml  t  ill   conn  t , 


S22. 


epar^-  lupus  ervth.  ni  i'^usus^' (L.  E.  ) 


sli  ..bv..; . 
Mir.  ro^r'  )m  l  cal  Iv  i  d 


1 1. 1 1 


K.  cells 


524. 


Stain  TKid  read  malaria  smears 


5^5.       Identify  mcrohbl ogical  variations 
of  red  or  white  bloeB  cells. 


526.   '  Perform  partial  thromboplastin 
-  .    time  (PTT)  tegt.  


527. 


Stain  aud  r,Gad  peroxidase  stain. 


Perform  platelet  count 


529.      Perform  prethrombin  consumption 
test.  ^ 


5  30.       P r f o r m  prothrombin  time  test, 


5  31, 


Perform  red  blood  count. 


53-; 


Perform  reticulocyte  cell  count, 
 ^  :  


533.       Perform  eI^^t;^hrocy te  sedii}^entation 
rate.       "  ,  ,     ^  '   


34 


I'erfarTi)  sickle  cell  preparations. 


535.      Perform  spinal  fluid  cell  counts^ 


536, 


Perform  thromboplastin  geht^ration 
tests. 


537. 


Perform  white  bloodb  count. 


O  O  O 


TASK  SjATVlMKNT 


ERE 


538.     Performing  Urinalyses  Procedures. 


539, 


Perfprni  routine  analysiii  of  urinev 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CHECK 
]ERE 


Count  radioactivity  in  body  fluid 
specimens .  


540. 


} '  e  r  £  orm  Ad  d I s  c  oun  t  s 


541.     Perform  Bence-Jones  protein  testi 


S42.  Per f onn'urinL  bile  teFts. 
5  4 — PeTroW  Ti rtne  bill  ruti xnr-r 


544.. 


Perform  urine  concentration  test; 
(e.g. ,   Fi  ;hHerg) .  . 


^65.      Dispose  of  radioactive  wastes. 


y    '  r/osprve'  estaT-lislied  departtuental 
fire  and  safety  standards  and 
pv^.>cedutes .  


S4  5. 


P  e r  t  '  >  Tin  urine  c on cen  t r a  c  io 1 
iiilution   tests   (e.g.,  Monsenlluil)  . 


54f^. 


Pert.orm  true  blucose  te' 
ur 


Modify  standard  laboratory  equip- 

"iTTg^nr  "a nd~  tectirriques^^o  measure  — 
radioactivity.   


Assl.st  with  organ  scans  and/or 
images. 

569  »      Perform  autoradiography, 

V/0,      Record,  transfer,  or  summarize 
.    uatient  data. 


"^47.     Portorm  urine  heiiini;^  lobin  (blood) 
tosts. 


"548,     Perftjrm  ui'-iue  hemosiderin  tests. 


549. 


Per':  <-^rni  mi ro5^  copic  test  for 
b  inary  ]ipid.^*. 


;71, 


Segregate  and 'prepare  radio-active 

fy)ecimens  for  '  measurement  of 
radioactivity.  •   


572.  (  Pet-fonr  iig  Biochemistry  Procedures. 


073.      Perfora  acid  gel  reaction  test. 


^'ricr-n-i  urfnary  pH  t 


Pet  t  onri  urinar 
tes t s  c 


pheny] 


ti'sr.s .  J 
.^nv]pvruvic  acid  i 


V r  *  no  ■  t  o  t  on  p  '  l  r  e  j>  s  in.:  res  p  o  n  t  ^ 
on  u  r  i na  r  v  c  r) tu: c ' n  t  r  a  t  i  '':>n  . 


Perform  acid  phospPia- ase  test. 


0 . 


Perioinr^  serum  alburiixn  tests. 


bib.       Perfor'n  A/G  Ratio. 


„.  ^ 


55  3.     Perfc^rm  urlnan/  porphyrins  testj 


t'.rm  urinary  pregnancy  tests. 

,  


:)5'>.'    P.  rrorm  qjiali  t<i  t  ive  urinu  protein 


536. 


:  r  f  > ) rr.  u r  i  ne   re d ii <-  i  ng  s  lib .s  t  a n c  ( 


5S7. 


■  rm  urinary  speciflr  ^ravit 


P»^rt(»nii  tirrruiry  troxi'^Li' 


f  (-U  s 


I  r  f  •  (  !■>  I  a  i  n,\  rv  u  r  o  b  i  1  i  ik  mm  .n  t  e  s  t  s  . 
■  ■  ■  r 


>nn  wat  i^r  loadia^^,   test  (e.^.. 


>h  1        i  ei  !  v)rn  i  ly^^,  Had  i  oac  L  i  vi  ty  Detec  t  i  on 


A i  s  t  in  p  r  e  p  a  r  1  n  v,  -  ^  n  d  <  a  m  i  a  t  i^i  r: 
T  , i •  i  i  w.i  r  t  i' V  i  t  y    i  n  s amn  I es  . 


'.\  tiduet  tt\sts  for  presence  .uul 
nit.'a'air<'mt  nt    nt    rad  loact  i  v  :  t  v  . 


Rir 


S77.       Perl orm  b.ood  alcohol  tests 


578.      Perform  alkaline  phosphatase  tfest 


79.      Pe\rforTn  alkaloids  test. 


580.       Perform  amylaise  test*. 


581.      Perform  barbiturate  level  test. 


582.      Perform  bilirubin  (direct)  test. 


583.      Perform  biliri^in  (indirect)  tesr 


584, 


Perform  bromosulphalein  retention 
(BSP)   tests.  '   


585,      Perform  calcium  tests. 


586 


Perform  carbon  xlioxide  deXer- 
mi nations. 


587.      Perform  calculus  analyses  tests, 


)88. 


Perform  carbon  monoxide  deter- 
mi  na  tions . 


58<^.     *,Pefform  cat^holamii^e  tests. 


V90.       Perform  cephalin  f luocculations 
for  liver  function.  :^ 


'>91.       Perform  chlorides  tests. 


592'.       Perform  tur.al  i.holes fjcro  1   tests  1 


CI  ECK 


ta^'k  statement 


7 


593. 


J^^rtorm  total  rholest i^roj\^4^?te rs 


4. 


■  ro  1  c 


59^.  Pf'ifprru 


596.      Perform  cru-arlre  te^t-s 


(DTK)  iL'Sts. 


598,.  *    Ve^^orr.  .^-t.-K;     -^e.-it  in  irv  tr'-iis. 
599,       Per forr.i       -.al  Lii  i  Lc-ar jhCv/  LcstS, 


^622.      PerCorm  frog  test  for  pregnancy. 


623. 


r 


TJortorm  slides  or  tube  test  for 


-  :  PlirMr^  frfoteir;  bouiici"  lt><?^i^v  (PM>: 

'  {■e.^;  t.8    „  * 


7,  ' 

'625  .       Penf  orm  a  otal  protein  i 


(■)26.       Pi?x-i'ornr^salicylate  level  tests. 


-4 


627 


Pe/rfortn  /^.  jdium  de  t emu  actions'. 


bOO.    -  P^Ttorr 


602.       Pt,'rfc)m  y;lurc 


628.  '    Pcrfn-n:)  rhvmol  turbidity  tests- 


.629,       Pcr^  >rai  t » ;lbutamlcie  ( 
tc .1  .-r >u\ce  tests: 


60  3. 


Perfonn  1 
ietiydfi-V^^T, 


6  OA. 


60  V 


trans ■.; i^i . 


ru:u  ^Uu*  .'iuic  cxalacetic 

:  )     r  u  t-> 


i30, 


Perform  ^Ic^nd  ur,«i  nr;  f  v,<-''^  (BU>1) 
tests'/.  -J 


631.       Perform  ^. i.i  r at  i  ve  .uT-i^ne  cheminttr/ ' 

'.      tes^  s  fcr  any  ''^f  the' ^s^erum  or' *b\c^o-:i 

--heml^^'^ty  le.'-t^.  ,  r ev Lv-^ufIV  liste-dV 

(, e .  g ,  ,   ' trine        i  a.s.e )  .      '       •  ^  / 1 


60^.        J'.JL  f  '/T- 


: 


^                t  ran am  i  r. 

610, 

^  -St  . 


-      t  , , '  r  i  'I  .  1  s  s V  . 


;'  33.       i;tirf  onn  ,jcy.l ')tit'  ci'ior-'^i '  •- '  e3tB> 


:mcc'  tests  . 


(LDH) 


\ 


oil. 


636  . 


A  \H:^t    '"i  urej-^arat  il"         >Srof.s  ^ 


63 


,s I  '"  i  n:  j'Vs  ^  v)t.  med  ^  r:  .: '    ;  vlv  ^  ^.   ^r  j:^  phy 
6  .  i  .-t   w     "'^  autopsy  . ,  ^ 


bom-. 


and 


63ft.''      L-lrabed  t  issue  in  paraffin,  y 


612. 


614. 

6  1  \'. 


P^  rf*  inn  I  i  d  i 


( 


prr.! 
L  r  nr..  V.ww  ' 


ui,   I  ests, 


^Fi..f:    rTi:  !,■  r.  i-r./t  r  in  iiitr-^u^n  (NPN) 


ERIC- 


639.    -    }i,iiid-shaipi'n  hi.stology  knives. 


Loo  in  and/or  code  incvuninK 
specimens .  


Periorm  routine  irairiunoh  istologv 
( l^ .    .  ,     ]  a t >  T  o c h  rnxwv  d  v c  )  .  _;■ 


6/u^ 
6V3, 


Mount  ti^-i^aie  S(u:tion  in  (^reparation 
1 1 )  r  \v  ix'  v  o  s  c  o  [)  i  c  s  t  ud v  .   ' ' 


Prepare  a- (}  1 1 o i d in  cmb d  1  ngs  . 


^^Vi- u a /T^r ( ^ z en  s'ect  ion  of  t  issue.. 


645.      "PfiM^are  routine  ]nj^toln>.'/.^  stains 
and   ri  xatlves .  v 


T' e pare  s p e e I  hi  s t\)  1  o yX  tain. 


6/46. 

647.       Pri'p.'jri-  tis^uie  lOr  i'e\lv4din 
i'rnb"dd  i  n\\  "and  secti  onln^,.' 


648.       Prt^pare  tissue  for  fixation,  de- 
Hvdr.yt  ic^n  ,  and   i  nf  i  It  rat  ion  'of 
para ff  in . 


o  t)  O 


TASK  STATEMRNT 


649.      Section  tissue  in, micro^rop i c 
blocks. 


eck" 


Lijl.t_lLJ.l_4P  smears . 


651.       Stain  histoloj^y  i^pcrimons  For 
microscopic  study. 


TA?^K  STATEMENT 


CWCK 
-JE&£ 


•675, 


Submit  tisiuie  spcclracns  to  AVIP 
uT  hisLopa thologT(L<ccuter . 


65T:^      r\'r Forming  ryt0xWl\nqlogy 
654,       Criversllr-  ryr^.?lo^'.Y  sptciint^n^. 


Attach  SGjcial  numbers  to  blood 
transfusion. 


.Ja],P . _  i.  £allbrate,  centrifuges. 


077.      ,Centrifu^te  and  separate  serum 


-4_ 


"om  clot. 


655. 


656.       Obtain  pantric^  specimens 


b57.       Obr.iiti     L(-ur.'ir  fluid  '  nLcimf-ns 


— ^ — I- 


f)'}^.       Obtain  salivary  /I'.y  iratus 


65y.       obttiin  surf  av'iw^rs  Ion  imons  : 


Chcclik  and  record  temperatures  of 
refrigerators  fnd/or  alarms .  


7Q 


C r OS sma t,c h  blood. 

* 


Dispose  of  unused  blood  after 
expiration  ti me  limit.  


Draw  bloi>d  from  blood  donors. 


660. 


Prepnti-    -vtological  F  ixativcs 


6^1. 


i  r  c  V  t  o  1  u  p.  i  c  a  1  s  p  i^) '  i  :ti V  n  s 
1 mill  I  pore. 


Pr.  pare  cy  tulogi  c al  spocimons  ur.ins^ 


f^H2 .Maintain^  blood  inventory  (e  ..g .  j 


coiint  nu:Tiber  of  bottles  on  hand) 


Maintain  donor  files. 


^6H4.      Maintain  files  of  blood  banking 
I'o^ims  xncludi  ag  ]  abels  .  


685.      Order  blool  by  phone  from  supplieral 


Order  And  maintaiu  reagents  and 


66  J. 


. 1 1  re  smotir    1  or 


^■•6  5- 


Ml  r)l'';.ifi!    1  1  n  iM   rnr  in**  I  i.j^nari  t 


uvj  store  blood. 


1  1  f  > . 


Pc L ! orra»  <ibso^:'ption  technique . 
Ptrfoi-m   i-  viVjody  /screen  and  * 


idei)t  i Ficat  Ion  tests . 


'690.       Perform  :mtibody'^tJ>^^s  (ddlutions) 


691.      PGrfonnvdiroct  and  indir^ecf^Toombs 
tests . 


f  92 


}  i-rf  orra  ,f>lution  technique . 


667. 


f'ai^i.* 


anil   Fluids  for  mali^vi-n*- 

^/i   


w-t  urn  ♦.m(M  t    t  , 


■\  I  ;  >'Mant 


or   PI  11  1    I  in 


^  ?  n   f  hv  [  o  ui  u. ;  [ii  r.U-  r '  '  ^ 


^1  7 1  . 


tirilif  :>uii.'ar  tdr  mali^;nant 


h ;  i . 

6  7*. 


•  [  i  Mil';   1  ( u'  .ihrio rma  I 


rti'rmln^;  Rloml  Banking'.  PnuMMiun' 


\.  ,  ur  nl  at  ('    iTU^  ma  int  a  in  h  1  eed  b.iwV 

■  f   M  4     t  i  ■      .  . 


ERIC 


^)9A 


'^3.       Perform  gendtype  of  blood. 


Perform  transfusion  reaction  studle t 


i'repare  blood  for  shipment. 


60  7  , 


Prepare  and  read  slide  agglutina- 
t  i  on  reac  r  i ons . 


Prcpcarc  and  read  tubo  agglutination 

react j  ons . 


f^98. 


Prepare  controls . 


699.       Prepare  special  bloody  fractions 
(e.g.,  platelet  rich  blood). 


'roeess  J:>lood  for  packed  cells. 


-701 


Reeord  information  on  blood  rece'^'d 
card. 


Screen  and  schedule  donors. 


llERR 


703.     Store  and/or  dispose  of  used  blooii 

rtn\taiT\L'rs  aiui  pilot  tubes.  


TASK  STATEMENT  


AEi)  •njbv'rtJiipiiig. 


705  /    Ti'St  blo;u}  ior  R\\  or  Du  fc'icaoi 


706.     r>o         r  1  iJ'-T aft  d  t'L'iiCrifur 


:'0  7.     MancV^Af^itii'i^  Functions. 


708.     "rganizi\iv»    intl  i'lanniny?;. 


70^K     Plarn  au'^    v. . '  .  n  a-mpl oyoe  vr.rV 


71fi-     Mii:il  ail 


I  t  '  i  L  i  /.t'd  m.'it'  Lr  La  1  r 


728.       I'.stablish  per fomuuiCL'  standards. 

729...      Establish  procedures  for. special 
tost;..  ,  '  >   


710. 


731, 


I^<;tabli^d  niiality  coirrrol  L unc txon 
Establish  r.-  ..^t  'h  procedures. 


7  52. 


Establish  and  maiiUain  .  .  •  tation 
s^.a:1dar^^-l  . 


 _  ■  — 

Esrablx^^lj  work  p^  loLJt:u?: 


7'V^. 


1.  A.s'v- 


wo  r  k  to   i  nd  i  vi  dual 


712.  .  .A'.'^urt'  tii^'  ava:^  .hiU^v  or  quip- 

TTl'  !^  t.    and     "yO'  ['  [  L  OS  .   


•ir^  : 


Ti,  int  L  I'.iep^^rrnLMUal' 
i    r  at  !  i  vi'tios  ., 

^1  oal  -  i.'vMl  prob  i  ct-^.i^ 


-71^'. 


Formulary    standard  operating 
^;ro.  .  luro..  f^t-  vour  rooaeal 

1  ab'ir  aLory  .  ^  ^  .  

;Mi:-i'  I  pa  to  la  ho.aji^a^  ..onimlttee 
tunotio.  .  .  *^   \  


Partioi:  i^-**  tn' ./a  t  ontract 
n  f  i  p  o  t  [  *  f  o  u  .   


71'.  .T^'S'-  •  r-o^^i  oaJ  -  l«'v'aj   pronie.';:>.  j 

^  jl  . .      ^  ^/f  k   '    .I'.l  t  a  i  T.t  i  ii;  proooduros   lot  j 


4- 


8 


Pl  ar   and  soliedo^o  vork    ..v  { gnmcints 

•lai'  m: 


ul  hi;  oMtorv  activities 


I  .ill 


'  .       •  ■  J    1  i  )Mn*os 

.  r  t  i'  i  -  to  .  /i    w'Oj  r'r     1  1  ow  . 


7.V.I. 


i  '■■V 


!lci .  nt-  a  I  I;  ^^<Kk  rcM  ,.r  .   ^  o  r 

.  rat  i  -  »' i  o.a  I  P^^^^^'^_^'2  •   

I'ka.     .    rus  board-,  o-^    o<u  ts . 

'  I  va   ■       Tainti.naa::,     od  ais- 


 i 


-..I  d^'Ts  wi  t  h  ^>thor 


m  i'  ,  .  r  f  ropor  V  ^.  ;  •  (  oias  ,  j 
1  In,   ,   ..r  covros^Mo.d  UiCh  the 


phv:-  i .  '  ai^  . 


7't3.       ['la.i  .  b.    ^  iiy  .jr-il    laycut    ot  the 
modlr  i^    lakTTraU>rv   !  ,u  i  J  i  t ic>s  . 


.;rf 


t  » 'I  u  n  t 


in  ki.r.  nu'lbotk 


7'4A  .  . 

^    /  7 


r    HI  th:    ;a'ct  ioi^.  s  iloty  prog 


ram . 


Elan  work  Mow, 


, ,  r    !  r.'  o  I  'Vo    k  \bora  t  u  r  V 


,  r    (, ,  V  I  '.k   t  -  a  sill  i  /.at  i  or\ 

■ .  '  I  -  Mi   

!         '/.-t  .   ^ 

i;id  fl  i  n  -U  a  III)  i  ri  i  St  rat  i  vt' 


Iv.'.iuis  i  t  Icm  suppl  ia  s  .   

i^u  i  s  i  I  Vf-n  ocpjl  [inuai t  , 
Dirot  lia,;  and    Inplemenr  vwy.. 
AdTninistt  r  enu>r\  r.:>nlraoL- 


PI. in  ai  d  MW'A  i.i<i'-nii-nance 
,>i    r.otnds   in  Iw.il^h   !  a  ciUt  y  ^  


7  SI 


Supor-v,  rhr  nia i  ui  au'o  and 
ut  i  1         i(a\  ol    equ  ^  pnJV'tl_^_  

kii  iM-t    tlvt*  ma i ntrt-ti  iir  and 
Mti  l  i;'a^'io.n  ot   *.up|^  1  io  ■  •   

')i  root    ibe  n..iinl  oi\cir\o.^  cuu^ 
lit  i  1  i  ','  it  ion  of  Work  space .  


rv'ot  patia  n:    raro  prot:(uiures . 


c: 


TASK  ^TVIKMFNT 


755.     Direct  subordinaterf  in  malntciihlng 
high  standards  of  personc/L  . 


'"^56?    Dirept  BubordiYiateH  in  maintaining 
porf orman^^e  standards. 


TASK  STATEMENT.. 


785. 


757.     Direct  ,siibt>  rdina'tes  in  main  t  n  in  i 
'^t'cMiritv  .'i'tandards . , 


758.     Direct  subordinates  in  the 

observance  of  safety  prartiitns. 


i 


759.     Dfati  and  submit   l^b  desci  J_p  Linn.. . 


7f.C).  Interview  and  evaluate  job 
,  caudi  dates. 


Explain  laboratory  tests  to 
patients .  ) 


/8b  • 


•(37 


Instruct  patients  iTi  regard  to 
administration  of  test  procedure^ 


Interpret  laVoratory  functions  and 
policies  to  hospital  personnel  and^ 
or  volunteers,  Board ,^tc- 


7bl.     Maintain  filrs  of  publlcar u n^ . 


762.     Maintain  status  boards  or  .charts;. 


761.     Resolve  pt-rsonn**^   ^.r.  f)lem^;. 


764.  .  Resolve  technical  problems. 


7'66.j  ^  Participate  in  hospital  ^public 
V  information  program  by^  gathering 
and  fumisliing  aptrropriata  data* 


7B9.  '    Inspectiig  and  Evalilating, 


Odt-ermine  equipment  -Repairs  or 
repla(^.ement  needed .   


7^1 


Evaluate  adherens.'  to  worlc* 
schedules.   ,  


765.     Siip(>r  :^ie  thv  safety  or  di  asC'/r 
,^  (trol  pr(H't;am. 


[:;npervi       the  preparation  ar\d 
maintenance  of  records  ^rvJ/eports. 


7f.7.     Sufjervifi  '  subordincWo  ,  .upc  i  vl'-^  t' 
i  u    h^ict  V  rir  lo^^v  proi'L  chiri's  . 


768.  S'.i 


T707 

TtTT 


i- 


.TK'^rviu*  rht^mlscry  procfdurc^s . 


f'TjU-rvi  .0  (*yt(^f  '^J^Vv'  p  ^ocedur(^'^ . 


77:'. 
77  J. 


''ill . 

IJH.  . 

/nr.. 
.  .781 . 

,   78  J. 


M];.f'rvi  I'ndf^.'r  j  nii  prorrdiirc 

1.  rvi  >r  hi  >i^olOf'v  pr  u'ednrro«. 

".'ii   ■  I  V i  [M ra  :  i  t  "  1  o>'  ,      r  .xM'thi n^s 

S,:'  -r  .  i  Mri!vn\  n'-i  ]>  rocedi  1  r» . 


792.      Fvaluate  rompiiiance  with  established 
v.JT^k  standards  .   , 


79  3  .       Evaluate*  Individuals  for  promotion 
and  upgridxng^  


7^'4.      Evaluate  procedurei>  fox  storage,, 
invontorv,   cjud   inspect  of 
 property  }   


19'j  .       Vvfi  1 1!. lie  '  hr*  accuracy  of  routine 
rppor^  " .  


796. 


l^valuc'te  the  ^adequacy  of  roetine 
tToportii . 


797. 


Eval uate  the 
of  equipment 


ntenance  and  use 


vTT'^fiQ  I  f  .1 1  1  on  .       '  '■  

•  "(ani.r.iTM  I  ,il  (•   1  i!'i>rat,orv   I  iiulin); 

1  ;-fi  '  labpr.if  or  v   1  in.!  irv   ■  T  ^ 
■{0iv  .  i '  i.  01  ; .   


Fx  pi  lin  lal)nraf(^r^ 
itl,'.    i  r  lan:  . . 


ERIC 


78'*.     Cxpl.i'in  lab(uatf)rv   ti  as  ( 
hosp  it.al  St  af  f  . 


79  8 . 


FA'aluate  the  maintenance  and  use 
of   .^applies.  '  


799 


Evaluate  the  nuiintencince  and  use 
ot  work  space.  


80(* 


I'valuato  work  performance  of 
'jubordinates .  » 


HOI.'      Initiate  reports  on  unsatisfactory 
t    u(|Lii  pment  .  


80..^. . 


80  ^ 


In;>p(-,ct  and  evaluate  adherence  to 
t'Stahlished  standards  of  sanitation^ 
ean  l-iness  ,  and  neatnoss  ^  


Inspe(*t  and  i^valuate  the  main- 
tenance^ of  status  boards  or  charts 


In'^poct  the  physical  layout  of  th( 
mod  Lra  1   laboratory  far  iilities. 


80  5. 


I  nvfMit  i^'.ate  possible  sources  of 
staphylococcus  and/or  other  hos- 
pital  infec^tious  diseases.  ' 


MP' 


\y  ;^Ari':Mr:M 


80r).         iM-   r-T^-ui  spi'v  ial   t  lU" rtu: t ivc  action 
I    I   rt'  uri  iiu\  probtems'. 


TASK  siATPMi'r:r 


CI  ECK 
I  ERE 


rob  1 rms  ot 


\  r  r  r 


i{,,i.'...-t 


8:)2..      Supervise^  student  training 
programs.  


4-   31  i. 


Maiiit:  iiniixr.  Sup^  l  nv^  and  Rl  f-ords. 


-  'ill'  a   oivii  :nuriMi.iIs  tor 
I  up. If  i  ^  pro^',r.im.. 


Haridio  pr  ^joi  .V  turn-in 
L.ibel  ,   lr.ri:>ier,  and/or  lop. 


^iintaiTiyy  ivi  r.  viow  d^  partmental 


>3 


,  \'f.,  of       t:  ivones-: 
I  i  ,a  in  a*  rrtvll  t  t^d 

h'-    ;  >  h    i Tua  ru':  I  i  on  .  i  n 
rat  orv       I  Iv  i  t  i  o;;  . 


8  ♦!  , 


Prepar.-'  w-;  rk  ordi-rb  or  work 

ivq  I  .  '  t'\  .         ^   -  ^ 

,  ^'r  .)r!r-    ti.d  sLi-i'"  p< 'rii-li.itlt  Ucms 


"       A' j  "r*  '  !!'  ouij  up.  'Jupp  1  M  s  ard 
-I.      '      '    .  a     up    .  1  '  s . 


 & 


,  I,-.  I  loc  t  ur^os  to  noTi- 
a      .t'-         pf'r:;t  tiiit'l  . 


I  - 


.    r  ■  i^;noit  p(>rsoiHio  1  . 
i  T*  I'  .  i  d^  I       lor  I  ra  i  n  i  itf/. . 
.      P  r '  'HuU  I '  a'i  i  i    hi  a  1 1  h 


— f f — -  -  - 


L   n<in:i'  of 


1  ■ , 


{)bt;ni    ^  :  :n,-;  Vvr    ^  r^'at-uH-nt .  i 


e 


;  t     D.itii'UtS;       ^  :  "Ml  (>r  ler 


it  ud{»n  t  ^  ^  a     i  \\}\ 


,    ,  ■       11  :it  .         pt  r  ;:(MiMi  i 

.ft.         - .   -  »  „   -  •  — 

'  V.     I       t  r.i  i  n  i  n); . 

.  1  i',n  •  iTiSt  ru*"^;"'!  s  . 

i  la x^iBJ       '^''^  n1 

4  «    ^  ^  ^^^^ 

-  o'k*  .,au4  4  ibr.n-'.'/     "  * 


f  .  ^       iicx     inl'   inl  1*1  pr  I 


At  ta.  ti  '  r^V  :.  t  p  ;    ?  ihul  s 

M  ol  I  . 


A(]  ju-a'      V    i    ■]   CiMvi  i  I  ion  (^f 

lux  ^v)t  i.-nt  V.  EEC. 


':an »  room 


^.  .  ;irii  i-1  0(  ^r1cal  p  a  .nirials  of 
piti  Mt's  b"'~ain  wavo .  . 


il.rv-k  funr^ian  of    hbC  mud.-^ng  during 

I'l  :  II  -1  ir^t  .anal   a».  1  (  xC(  rtiai 
ti  j^>r<r-;  i»>n  <iuriivr  -'jt^crU's  hE(J . 


J.t  (  ia;d  .TTV(ajtap,o  a:    pro'^  ribcd  by 
iMii  -pb  ti.:i:ra,'-!t.-i   .bw  in'^  p.a  iontVs 


ERIC 


MT.  1  i  i  *  inc  .        :  m  u : 

ur.'dt  d  K.r  .1  i  f  i  '-^M  il   p-a  i  .-its 


'  .     "  ,V    bi'  iM»  w  na  .  r^ct'  i  viug 


•  1'   it.MV:  fi  Tiaaa^   ca  i  l  t^ra,t  i  lai  durinp 


VTATHMKNT 


8j5.       Dct.ioh  patient  from  KKG  n'(X)rder.' 


8">7. 


*-^.iintiin  and  u'^^c  apprcjpr iatc  filing, 

Ix^jindl  I'ng  indiVi'<lual  pat  ient's  KI  v^*^ 
Kill    i  rii-^rt  *.«*rvn  ir  ot   LKt.  mcU'lnne 


TASK  STATEMENT 


881 


Measure  cardiac  output  by  one  or 
more  techniques .  


860.. 


ERIC 


Kr;.i.j..'  ^  rr«--  irapl  if  i  er/ampl  i  f  i'^r  rA' 
H'lill   ;*ipt'r    >iipplv  ol    \-X(    i:' i 


1-1 


itiiM  h  1  nc 


vr  •      n  -  ^  •  ssarv  . 
<ip i'  i  I  ■  tM «  )  . 
I  V      ,  IV  b  i  ni  . 


o82.      Operate  a  pneu^mo- tachometer 

88  ^ . 


^V^rfonn  ladioactlve  gas  techniques 
(venti lation -perfusion) . 


884. 


Mount  EKG  reconis. 


-i8^ 


Check  and  maintain  EKG  equipment. 


88b 


Obtaii\  patient's  clinical  history. 


887.      Prepare  trays  for  special  x-ray 
c  xaminat  i  ons . 


8H8. 


L.i.id  .,nd  unload  film  unitft  for 
pat  1  'n t  *  s  x-rays  . 


}  I  'txi  'in,t  1  y  .  i  > . 


f\  r 


88 i.       Use  poloraid  units  for  patient's 
x-rays  . 


800 


Pre  pure  written  radiology  therapy 
i  ns  truf  r  i  (tni-i  tor  patients. 


!  unc  t  i nn  ■  t  Mtl  k f •  . 

V!  1  '  ♦  i       I:  IMlt  1    ri.  '  t  T\ 

r  .  ■  1  I  r  y     v t       ■  I'M 

^  ,    \  UP  '  f  I  "ti      I  ud  1  (  : . . 


1 1 1     i  .1 1  It 

f  Ufll  '  ... 

'  I ,  i  I  H  J  [  I  1 1    r » •    :  ^ 
■  r  ■   i  u-!i  f  i  ^  , 


■  f  11 


Wl  . 
8W.  . 

y  ^  \ . , 


Stmo  lar^ioictlve  materials, 


Wash  and  wrrrllize  patl-^nts 
t  r<v'}traent    f  aciliti  cs  . 


AsHi:;t   hi  V  i^  ltii^t  trt^ul.nent  planni 


N  irab^-T  r,%sseLtes  Or  :,creens  for 
^  d'Tit  i  I  I  ca,'  ion  . 


iM'lect  iuuiobillzatiori  devices  for 
tiatiti.L';    x~raY,s  (^r  treatment. 


i'lai(^  pritlcn.t  in  radiographic 
[)t..s  i  t  i on  .   


At  L>wb  Iv'hI  shield  to  a*5ssette  for 
1  deriti  i  icMtion." 


n  M  t  I  !  I  1  >i 


-  ,  »    ,  .  1  1 1*^  r  !  v>M  ,inil  ,  [i. I ' " 
(  u  1  1  ,ui(  r  l  i'M  ur '  nu  n  (  . . 

.  ■  ?  WaV     M   '    1  ■  >  t  .11,  '  I  •  rUM'ilP 


.'1 1  r  I 


.  hn  .<p;.  . 


'it  par<I''  rnrJ  raf.t  media  (used  for 
ic^ticiu  )  5UK  h  as  barium  sulphate, 


Administer  radiopaque  preparation 
t  o  na i  f  ent  . 


npteriiiitu*  and  adju.st  control  panel 
set  t  in^i'  or\  x-ray  equi  pment  as 
volt.^';e,  .impcrage  and  time  exposure 


SL  JElIZ 


\ssiyt  physician  in  special  pro- 
*^dures   for  patient  .   


Ope  rat  c  video  tap(»*  e(iui  pment  for 
rnd  iol(^p,v  exam.   


MO  J, 


Load     .imeras  for  c  i  ne  f  1  urography  , 


Ma'^r  ia»heterH  T(^r  special  x-ray 
<arn  n,i  t  i  (mis  ^ 


1 1 1ms  in  surgery . 


CI 


^  TKMi  N  1 


-jt  - 


CI  ECK 
-I  ERE 


\*}  A\K       for  L'xpc^  wiTt'  : 


9-0. 


w.l  T-'*  in  dark  room. 
.1    :    I  f  i*r  r«ui  i at  ion  in 

.11  / 


\.;.,:st.  wiiii  patiuntts  iirographic^ 


A..'L:t  with  ^  -^"^-ul  ^'•^  i--vn:)i,rnnis. 


^^  iV'-  |^.tMr-^;l'b  ahilomituil  x-rav 

T  lie  !'  i!  '  -nt  '  .1  s[)  i  TM  1   X"  r  avs 

r.iVr  '       .  •    f  '  .  ■■hr;  V   y.-rav:' . 

"  '1*1    .T  '  t      ial  x-ray 

lar         it      .1  '  ;  ^.<i^•tc)id  X~  :  .V:,. 


.  f         tr  ii    r    s  jyfranwii.ii  L  x-rav 
;  iK^     '   r  j.        ^    ,'.11  1      t  * r  »b';  and 


9  r 


9  i9  . 


. '^J^'1^.,^...    ^  -  ~  -  -  ■  .  ^ 


A^3sist  ^^\\\\  oatitM.L*^  ventriculo-  x 
)*ranus.  '   _\ 


L'h  /  .         »t        a[>{i       J  l.a4''^'^_ .  

An  ,i^\  wii.1)  par.  ii'iu's  x-i  iys  i  or 
.runt,  "^c'lst   ;  tud  '     '         r .M^a^^us  ■ 


9/»  K 


i .    X   r .  IV   a:.  1  t  ;i  » 


r  a.  i .  am'  p  i  •  t-d  a  i  - . 
if  'i«al  .  ml  hri)j»,rMr;i:. . 
' !  i  jL'Ti  t  ^  ■  h  r.  if  ii  1  i)r,ra[na  » 


;  '  _    

\-  a  I  ,t  wj  I  L  'Ml  i  "a  t  ' 
a  ..la     r^^i   '   vr  . 


.  la 


ai  or 


1  .  .1  a  .M^  a  rat  t  'f-ri  'inlcjues  for 
I  id  i  o  1  a  1   pat  1 V     C  . 


■i/+H  .       ' r  1 1 « ■  anr  )ina  t  i  i    a  i 


1^  wa* 


; »  1  liu:  1  »-a',  t 

pa  la^'i  TViMs 


.  1      1  <  a  i  r  a  a  I  o  ^» 


;iior,r  am',  1 1'  r  iimU 
n. an   »t  arfi  ii^»^a  ani'> 


il  1  rat 


Mi,  in  - 


ERIC 


^  '  iMi  t  i^vtT    ml   f )  ]  t  i  1  ■  for 


0  iM, 
MM  .  ' 


>prir  it.^r  ^.  Ivn   radiv.w  therapy 


.  inalt  sa  I  r  volt<igc 


r  >a  r  or  :  lu^ -vo' t  a>a'  i  qair^nuait .  > 


a  Tt  ni .  .  1  1  iols.uop.  '  l.t.rapy  fen 
pat  i  1  1^1  .  ^   


T  .  r  1  iua!i  :>i  ni  1  ^r  p  1 1  u-at    utr  i  1  ix  1  ng 


)  V 


I     a  ,a  ^    ]  (  w  V 


  ,  ^- 

ol  t  <i>^'  .  r.H  nt  y^vn  ^ 


■!  If .    l.i't  .iiToa   till  rap/  ("qa|L{)mont 


lA'^  M'ATKMKNi 


IKCK 


TASK  STATEMENT 


^)83.      Supervifu^  clerical  staff  for 
radiology  department:.  


*  •:  1 


.9n  ,     1  ii:hr  t'      v-rav  machiar.j. 


M  '     mit..  I  Vrpairs  or  ad  ]  Urj  t  int-n t , 


.J^^^^ .  ...  Investigate  reports  of  unusual 

inri dents  for  radiology  department 


L--  


o/i ,       i  ndortako  r^diolagical  placement 


Oh;. 


lid  W  bn^  i  ^t 


^! .    j-iidt'    iii^*        i   1  i  1  in/  x-  r  av' 


ti  l    -^-ray   i  nfie-xt;  ^ . 


0  86  ,      Or  igl  nate  correspond  cruo  for 
radlolup.if»ts .   


o^;7.      Prepare  special  orders  on 

a s s i  iJTi e n  t ,  r e a s s fgnn e n t  or 
lrri....fcr  of  patients. 


988.      Mai nl ain ^on-call  roster  of  dorters 
and/or  radiology  technicians. 


•  t^O.      Mainralu  r.idiology  deparcraent^ 

piTsonnel   file  .   . 

'^90,       Tnitiati?    Hijlhcrri^znl  ion  forms  for 

1  I'ifulu 'vcal  ^examinations  of  minora 
>jr  mi^nt'V'    i  rcompet  t  r  ts  ,   


(jO; 


I 


[ni  ticU  e  authorir.at  iop  f  orms  for- 
'  Iministration  of  anef^^^^sia  for 
r  idiolo/j    il  examinatl  his  or^ 


aj  rg  j  I  .1 !   p  ro^-edui  es  . 


:  r/-..'rt  radiological  ^-iLlenr 
I  x.iri '  r  - ' '  ^  a  i  scliodul  r  . 


in-i  i'  i  .1*1     t  It  .^mcu  I    1  >  a 
I    .I   t  .  ' 

■    a^•^    \il^rTi  '  [      'Ji^pl  v   r . 

:  1  ;  ;  .  i    '  /  i  f    1  1     .Irp.i  r  r  I.UMl't  ,.'     1  ^  i     »  , 

i,  ,      ,  I'  •  tiuai.t    U  '   wit       '      i  I  1  i  . 


[>Mvoi  >  '  .  at  lent  in;  '  ^-u  t.ion  forms 
ior  ra  '  i  f  'l  v:)gi  c  examiixa  t  ions 


00  ,.       Prt'parc  formal  rc(|uestr>  'for 
*    radliil  ion  source  . changes  . 


90 . 


ERIC 


•  a  .  p  1 1  1  ■  a'  r  1  ai  i  '  .1  I'la? .  i . 
^        .jii  :   rx  .  pa?  aii  H  "  a 

ai  !      '  111  >hi  1  '     ■  '  'Tit  I  1'  ' 

i  M  J  '       \'i  \  i  n  t  f  nain  ^    p  r*  -r  i  ai :  . 

.   

.     r  '  *  lui i  t  a  1     :  ^   I M     ! la 

- .  .    •!(  [^a  I  t/1;u  at.  ' 


luvsij^n  <rnd  det/elt^p  radiology 
xpcrimental  devi'Ct\s  oV  equipment 


^  "h  '.     '  UcsTj^^n  fc^rms  for  maintenance 
rad  i  oloey  la* search  dat  a  . 


;  t  1  1  i:'e  radioactive  sources  in 
1  i'S(»arrh  . 


Pi  (  pari'  pcJtic^nts  for  radiological 
i"<am  i  nat  ions  .  ' 


T'O,       Mainrain  dark  room  facilities  and 
(•.iui[a!nuit  ft)r  radiology  department 


1 » .     ria'pat»'  rcid  iologi  cal  pro-cessing 

Sii  1  Ut  i  ^  tiS  .  '  '      .  . 


Pl.ua^  x-ravs  in  viewlug  apparatus 

"7 


^lOO!.     Rc|ihaMsh  solutions  lor  x-ray 
(ic\a  l()[)nient  .  ^ 


alid.a,.  ; 


iJ  u 


00' 


dtii^ :  u  at  iiai  LK'Lhod,  microfilm 


fiO^.      M.'i  ..:-<ii:^.  i  i  I'm  haniu^s  for  drying 


TASK  STATKHKNT 


(feEC  : 


1007. 
lOOH. 
lOOQ  , 


;>\i:.h   iri-i  .  t-riii/A'  radiological 
trf  jrmmt    1  u  ij^i  ties  .   

i)pi'r,:tr  .xM'ii  o-vfl^v^ial  alds.^^r'^ 

i  nt  ;  t'lr  ghy.^ii  nl 
r''  ilru-nt;;^- 

»  ■  i u  i  i.raun t   t Qv/  il-. i     i  • 


1023.     I'l  rTom  ch-rical  aclivities  in 

thr  DlwsU^l   tlTcrapy  department, 

■  l:nt  erprot  i^h>  Irian  ^^,  P^^^;^- 
orders  ivx  phytiical  tlnVrai^y 
t  n^itniuiit   '  .f  .>c;r.  lent  .  ^ 


Mai  kr'"rii-r^)r(>r^r.iare/uBe  uf  equipment 
It.  >i  ^^iyin'^  phWical^  thf:rapy 


luZh.     Dii^ect  pafi-^nits  in' fh^u:;o  uf 


  — at —  — — i 


1011.  ^u-. 


Mi'  .  quil^::  ^  'it  .  Tor.  phv:>  U  a  I 


lOK. 


I'.vr  :  .,r-  trc  irment.s,^,  pr  JUt'  iRiiriv 


Vi.i'n  .  'd  physic.tl 


-nil  L'ct:  ^ix"^  i^^'uis  ir  t^»^  use  of  .. 

hody   b.''  -r:,.    

r'XB.     Maiut^iia  LTv^atment  a,i;d  pfocess 

rc^cords  'r  -r-^rdirig  tt^  p-  lilies  of 


\iri9.     C'tre  .for  iirl^'^-nt  ai^/as  tn  ♦  t 


1^  M).     i  I  ja-t^.p-.r  i  .t  ^iubbai-d  t  apk  . 

 :i>Cr~ 


-4- 


!  O  :  f,  . 


i  ,  ^  bi-r  ir)V  t  r*'  1 1  ^t  nt  t  wi  ^  ■  ■ 
;  :      -  ^, ;  A~■-^-- 

,    r  h     1/     •  r-at  rn'Ht  *  tvl  ih 

:  :  1,,'. ;  i  i  I  1  tin  .  t't'  it  I  r  ■  -'iV 
■  :     1  ;     'V,..V  ipy-  t  r  i  .i.^;.     •  ♦     (  V  1  t  b 

p)r.^ic^aV, 

M.**^*       .'1      J  r  r  a  M  t  . . . 


Uj3.:.     Ir<?a^   rat: -nt  .  -ii'.  .jvJ-1  -^.b.ait 

:  .  i?  ^        —    ■■     ■  —  -  — 


>    mJ  ra  1  ^'     ^  ^    a'  inont-. 


10;f>.    -Mi  VI    pa^  *^>nrtwav.  yatben^y 


trcc'.tnt  n" 


10 


^7.     ^ivi^  paf^i>nt   i^^.Tv^vaV  dialberAy 


1 


C 


-  p  ii  i  .^nt  plvvM^al  lbrtM[;v- 
i  p    !  •.  1  .V  .  pt  \ou    ift  i  vi  t/io'l  ii^ 


0          ^'^ V(    i*  iL     nt    n^jfera  ^ofli  .  ^liatl^'rmy 
tiiMlr.A'it.     -         '       •  •   


10      .  t 


lO'iil  .  [ 


t«at  ient  cor^C'iral  tractiorv 

^  !!*■  vai^v- .      '   ■  «    ^  _         ^  •  

AimiTic  pat  1  (  a;    nrcil  i  n;:  >  r— » t  bet  i  c 


Mvi-rriif  ptt^iutts  ii'V  pu><.rbetic 
d  ■vf.a-  .   


P)V\  ■  I'lbn    a/'  (h^vU.cf.  trni?!  ];]asrif  for 
,.u  pat  p'TTt..    


r  fi  cU  ('^d(wi  ros  irrifTi  leatbor  for 
I  v'at  1  (Mit  ,   


nV*.     •A.^r.i  at»-  dovi  fc..  1  rnii  wood  for  a 

['.ij:_i_i^'ni' :  _  ,  ^    '  — 

i/^ri ,  It  .   '.b-i(        f  rtMii  sr.  t'l  and 
aluiuii'iuiii  1  i>r   ci...j)cit  icnt.  ^ 


1:0^*6. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


■  I 


U)f)H.  J<tH'()giiizo  the  contra-indications 
oj  Te.s])iratQry  treatment ,  


10 


^iS.    •.  !viIm<!-    the.  p.itit-ut       ah  i  1 1  t  v  ^<  f 


1  \}' 


I  c 


a  .  1  r  i 


'  1-  ■ '  t  i  nv 


I  I  /     I  ■  1 ' 


.  r ' 


ERIC 


/i^^l..n  wich  or  pexform  hyp-'iboric 
I       'mIu'-  *    tar  patients  .  " 


•  ""ti.     I'vrtonn  ' --i  r '  '  il  Ions  Cor  nrjLient. 


"  tr.jxtfi  ^vTses  in  respir  '-ury 
^r.^jtmcnt   f'^r  patients. 


A^swt»r  tolr^pl.oni>  lor  respiratory 
drpa  rtraenr  .  ^  


^.     M  i1  uta  ill  -i^ifslhetio  gas  supply  > 


/\ '  '  I  t  t  L  Ings  on  pa  t  *  <  t  '  s 
.^  .jJiTitt^r   (on  basis  f'f 

t-V-  ■  I  j  CUV.  . 


\  1 1 1  r  sot  I  i  ngB  en  \uit  • »  n t  ^  n 
r -  -.piiur.-  r  (o^  ba^;-^  '  blood 


at  J  . 


j..fiovi.r  of  mndli^  equipment 
"r  piit'  i  *'  '  '.-^  special'  rr  quiromiPnts 


Iiiforrn  i^.tltat  what  lo  expert 

v.ut  fnv;  ^  ^      "  Kami  n:i  t  i  on*    '^r  spec^lal 


'^at  ion*  a  t-v 


i'>  1?  »  in    ar  ? 


ypi'f  :  a_I  _C«-sr'_  . 


:rs»    tbi    iciiiint's  ability  to  see 
;uu:ibi'r,i  t.r  l.M  tors  of  a  r^pecific 
.i/t'  at   a  sp'/cif i»,^d  distance^  


■rd  ;'Ti\:{iuros  or  tension  within 
par  i  tMit  V',  eye  . 


A-iM;*t   in  aa,'r(H'tion  of  patient's 

i'\        pi  t  1:..  ]  f    ,V  . 


;;    I         artiTtion  c^f  patient's 
i.nii   iM'>bloiiis  or  coJor  blindness 


tirniinM.>;  ,tb.<'  power  of  patient's 
•n        in  ol<l  and  now  proscription 


'      i  a    I  III'  pat  l  ent   in  1  rame^ 


tTi    p  It  i<Mit  's  tacMdl    :ii  ^  frame 


.  i(M\vrnri(^nal  rjasses  or 

■  Ml*  I'  '    ]  I'a-a'j, . 


t'rror  I  tbc'  r^^sults  of"  the  prepara- 
t.',t.'  of   eye-  I'xami  ua  1 1  ons  . 


'  TAr.K  rATEMENT 


1089.  Wlecord  the  patient's  eye  nistpry.  |  ^  i    V^19j-- J^AQTIS-^^  ^-^^ 


1090.  Aii'iJst  with  the  therapy  program 
ior  patiL-nt's         Ijaye  percYptual 

dif  fi.-uUir*5. 

.  .    ...   

1091.  Ar.sist  with  the  therapy  for 
patients  with  visual  motor 
anoraol  i  i-r. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


CI  JCK 

-J  m 


.  11 11.     Line  up  all  lenses. 


Cut  pr-oper  rurvG  into  lenses. 


I'cst  Icnsrs  lo  withstand  maximiira 
pressure'.   


109,2.  As-r:.  t  with  the  therapy  for 
pat  liMt.s  with  poor  hand-eve 
C(n  .r.l  in  U  i  . 


n     .     r^u'ck  lenses  by  microscopo.  for 
t^x.iet  ness . 


nil.     Trim  lenses  to  final  shape. 


Srio.it h  lenses  after  trimming. 


109^.     As.iM  with  the  therapy  for 

[i.>f  ['  \it  ,  with  reading  probl  "^Uis. 

10^/-*,     W{ir'-'  w^'Mi  patients  who  requl^re 

,^  .pi  wil  therapeutir  divie.i^s  (e*rg., 
Inw  vi  ;i  aide,  liMises^'for  post^ 
.  it.ir  1       .iir/',ery)  . 


B(»vi'l  lens  edge  for  prop(  r  fit 
i  nt  u  1  r mes  . 


Make  lenjjos  sha tier-fret^ 
elect  runically . 


lilO,     Make  len     ^  shaLter-freo  chemically 


lt'j95.     A, SI   r    in  the  optometric  laboratory*  li.^f).    "Pt.L  l»-rir..i^-    Into  frames. 


1U9<^ 


the  lilting  o^  contact 


Cheek  m i '  rescop Icallv  fox  final 
fxacLne^^s  * T  glaiiseru  


M  '  vi'h  parient's  vifJ^ual 
'  r  1  in  i  'i>\- 


/.vM>ive  <  »ul  afiinatcd  suppliers  from 
patient  area.   ^ 


)pii(*ian  or  optometrist 


1  1  '  J, 


h  11  T'  i  ^      issisranee  . 


Pla*  eort  iini.  I'd  i  L*>ras  in 
i.ol.tU'a  chimber. 


.  1  1 1 


tdr.in  '  . '  rat  Ion. 


omt^t  rie  of  f  if  e 


AutcM-liVi-  eontaminettd  arr.lcles 


IKJM,     ;:f'l.-  J    th»'  proper  sLoek  for  \U'ns(>s   |*  Ml.'*). 


1  10  1 


ir.  ^r<\iu>\  ^o  prescription.  \ 

Ie.-!  fi'^'  >\r.\v,   0it!^,  scratcht^s, 

r,   ,1  T  It  >>r  f  m..ir^.s  and  d 


serat  clu^s ,  r 
efeets    \\\  | 


1  l^D. 


f'ick  upau  rei-eive  soiled  instruments 
':uKl.supf5l  ies^  fron^^vjrslng  unit. 

Sort    in.st  ruuuMit's  and  utensils  for 
r  e-^'  t  *  r  i  1  i  z  inp, .  


.  /    i.i';    !ehlork   lenr;  lor  glal^.'^e.  . 


<arrJne  rirticjes  for  h(^li'S,  cracks. 
It   other  d^'lects.  


1  M 


1  1'^ 


.T.J 


,h   len.';    itoek  for 


!li:'H. 


r  i- 


iM  ue  articles  in  containers  or 
r  ii  1":   1  or  washers  . 


{  or   I  I  n  '  ny.  an  i  j^^l  i  sU  i  n^,  |j 

  -4-^ 

.  nhle    iu-i  (li  sassemh  I      Jl  1  !ti 




Place  articles  in  baskets  or  boxes 
in  hr   ^:^lM,  i  1  i  I'.ed  .   


:ii  lens  stock  fini^rs  and 

1  •  a  ■  . 


.  t  av 
1  «     .1  . 


n  ai  1   machi  ru'S  suri  ac  in^': 


"^llfj;.     f       i'^  i       '  hlne  and   rinr.s    in  sur- 
♦a    in.,  ]*Mi'.i"w 

il»t-i.  ;  ..»at.  ihirkiiesf;  or  liMisivs,  taittiiirs 
«  ^  !■  i-     !(    [iri'per   t  inie . 

IjM'K-    i  '.aT'    anv  thick  LO  make  prism  job*; 
i  ■  '  a  1 1  p.'   f  i>  <ix  i  s  . 


ERIC 


IMac'  h.iskets  or  boxes  on  collectio 

-Ml  t  .   ^ 


:Mar*r  articles  in  containers  to  go 
t  n  was'h  i  n'/  . 


Pi-eeive  ni'W  or  el  can  linen. 


rrepate  pr(^])er  washing  agents. 


Si-lect    proper  rinso  agents. 


;u.rl  iCf^hs  (vnrious  needles,  for- 
ia*ps  ,   r  t  c  . )  . 


TASK  ^vrATK^KNTj 


lllFXl 
HERl 


•1136.     Load' it '^^iS  to  bo  t^-used  into 
autoitiatH"  washers.       ■..  J   


TASK  STATEMENT 


'U63.     Assemble  cardiac  arrest  tray 


•113^.     OpcraLo  .nit'imat  i  c  wasliers        clean  ' 
;    ••      items  f')  be  re-us^' .1.  . .  ^        .  ♦ 


i]6A.     Assemble  catheterization  tray 


1138. 


Unli)ad  it.  ti*^  l>^^  re- used  from 
automat  ic'  washer^-'  .   


1139.     Clean  and  uiaintain  wu^iiing  i  luip- 
*    mant  for.  r-entral  service. 


1"140.     Dis-iss^eroble  matf-rials  and  r.i|uip- 


1 165, 
TioT 


Asspinble.  circumcisfon  set. 


Assemble;  Colostomy  irrigation  set. 


AF:^crnble  ,6urgical'  cut-dowii  tray>.S 


^'  ?    '  16H.     Asoemble  '  cvfitomerrograin  tray  . 

•  '-l      .  .  ,    Jll-  ~ 

— j|   i  L     .  ■  Assemble"  d'-ouche  set .    ,  ' 


m'cnt  tor  .C 


1141.  ■   Dry   i  tv:.:  ,  al  r..  r, 
for  Cent' Ml  S^'i 


rea;.  i  ^'i^^i 
1 


1 1 /O ,     As semb le>  dress  ing  t r av 


'  "I  )■  1 . 


' Ahseint le  emergency  dfliveryjiet^ 


I  11  7 2  .    ■  A eratrl e;  enema  set .  /. 


11^'^2. 


;'i  M"  a  1 


!rvi(  e. 


1 1^1 3.  Prepare.^i^TKlhandle, 


;   fo  r  C  V.  I  ra 


I  •li?:'^.'    Asf-eiinble.  eye  dressiilf-  ^ 

LI?;.  "  As^jtMnble^gustric  f eliding  set. 


Ass§imble  ,;,istric  set  for*  analysis 
or 'lavage.  ^  - 


1144..  Patka^^^ 


Assemble  gyn  .  colog]^  tray  , 


1145. 

11  ' 


^.]^L^x:     t»-nis  to 


ClierV  \  or 
.  Hi.  le  ^\ '  iit-r  V 


,  .  A.^;senble  irrigation  set 

iiOtoclav\>  rra.  k  J  Jj  _    ,  ~y  

— ' — ■        r  T  "1  ^  78.     Ai-,semble  liver/kidney  biopsy  tray . 

1         - t^r  t:ia  L  i  Vinct  loiii':;  or  :J       ^  *  j  


^r    i.  JUtTOl 


.  r V  ire 


i  I 


'a  scmble-  .'J^f■  lo.a r/ m  tray. 


T- 


:  t  f  •■  J r  -J  t  er  i  i  i  .'.at 
-t-a-^- a'!  ;  nr.'. 


 -rt' 


r  1148/ 

Ta-  -tarili 

V  rt  -pare  di  t 

r 

>\-\Y.  n<:!ma] 

;  a  1  i  n  f  -^ 

J  1151, 

^  with 

s-t  i  T  i  ^    :'f'd  . 

laht  1  »  5" 

a  -1 

be  ;Ueri  1  i . 

'ed.___ 

r   .-.  r.  a^i'(>. 

i        t  1 

1     1  1 54  . 

r-laad  aal' 

>.-]  ivaa 

1^*    'a.   ^  .  '  '  ,  >  ■ 

4:  -ril 

a.)  l\'.t  i  oris  . 


...J. 


! 


\  .180,     A;:.,set!ibli'  t;asai  hemmorage  ,t ray . 

,  ''■K     Ab>*eMM^   p,./a-thoracentei3is  tray. 

-Jji  iBli.     Ass^'.mbl.vi  pet  itoneal  di^^ybis  tray>  j  

^^iTsTT"" Assemble  proctoscopy  or  segmordo- 
scopy  set,      ' j  .  


1184.     Assemble  salpingogram  tray 


|a-.tt  les  t 


:;    f..f    1  J. 

1-1  ^  r  i  \      '.  a   t  roul 


As^^emble  lumbar  puncture  tray 
'1      TllV/^.     Assfanble  ,subdural"*tray . 

■:f1 


As  aTTib^e  throat  irrigation  set, 


T^l  a  st  i 


c:  t* . |-  f  1 1     i  r    [Ti;-  ♦in  air- !: i i', U t 
■  '   I'M-  .  linu;  stornv-V' . 


1187.     Assemble  suture  tray, 

|^"''|Tm.'  "  A 

'J   ■'■"4H^>9.     A-^bemble  tonsil  hemorrhage  tray. 

i-'X  — -  " 


1 


1158. 


iIj^K 
d  1  bO . 


A  a  -  vv.:...-  J  i 

A-e.-ii.b]^ 
'tray.  _ 

As'.amh^ 


3a,;ram  ('ain;iov':rciin) 


190' 


  o 

.     AsscmblQ^racheotq^y  tray 


ri91.     A;^semble  vaginal  exarninatiom  tray, 


„i  ^1192*     Assemble  venous  pressure  t^ay. 


'Mai  '  ,i'^p  i"t  a  C  i \n 


Last  . 


AssemV)  1  e  bane  .mvv  raw  t  rav  . 
,  v-s*.  :Tib  ^  '-^'vb  r^aa'hf.n-^j:'-!"^  ^5:.^.!!^: 
A..;  ffiibl^.    (Mill  .a    t  aln.   t  rav 


il  19  3.     Assemble  water  seal  drainage  set . 

\V)V.    '.Msh,  dry,   fest,  powder,  and 

pirkage  gloves  to  be  sterilized. 


ERIC 


Lead  and  position  gloves  on  auto- 


W9b. 


f n  1  and  dispense  glove  orders. . 


197. 


TASK  STAIEMEWT. 
Record  glove  in,veri'tot7. 


^198,      Pick  up  used  thermometers. 


1199, 


^  Wash,  disinfect  and  centrifuge 
used  thermometers.   ' 


1200. 


1201. 


Package  sterilized  thermotne|j|rs 

Repair  linens  tb  be  >(ised  i/ 
sterilizing.  ^  ' 


1202.      Folia  linens  t9  be  used  in 
sterilizing. 


1203.      Sort\ masks ^  O.R.  caps  to  be  used 
'    in  surgery.  '  _^  


120A.       Fold  O^B'.   leggins,  covers  and  baby 
blankets  to  be  used  in  delivery 
room 


1205.      Assemble  linen  packs  to  5e 
8terili\zed. 


1206.      Wrap  li)ien  packs  for  sterilization. 


1207. 


"Date  and\  label  linen  packs  to  be 
stetilizfed.   ' 


1208. 


Sterili'2:e\  lin^n  packs  in  auto- 
clave . 


1209, 


Send"  Ti^te^ials  and  equipment  out 
of  cen^ran  service. 


1210. 


12'i.r. 


Dispense  i^ems^at  the  window  and 
by  cart  sys\tem  from  central  service 

Check  dispensable  equipment  for 
repairs.  \ 


1212. 


CVean  work  areas,  offices,  cupboard 
and  sheJ^ve?  of  central  service. 


1213.      Talk  with  salesmen  for  jCentral 
•  service. 


TASK  STATI 


EC 


1221.     Obtain  equipm^nH  for  surgery. 


1222*. 


1223. 


Connect  electTical-surgicaJ  tinlts,! 
drills  and  suctlot^  used  in  , the 
operating  room.  ^  ^ 

Adjust  elettrical^surgical  units, 
flights,  etrc.  for  surgery.  


122A.    Assemble  drills' for  surgery.' 


1225.     Test'  equipment  used  in  surgery.  \ 


1226      Lubric^^te  equipment  us^d  in  surgei 

 ■  \  ^1  '  ^  . 

1227.     Request  equipment  for  surgery. 


122«. 


Obtain  prep  solutions  for  pre- 
paration o*f  patient  for  surgery 


1229.     Prepare  prep  solutions  for  ^lurgery 


1230. 


Soak  o'ptic  devices  in  disinfectfitnt 
for  operative'  procedure^.  * 


1231. 


Hold  grgans  or  tissues  during 

siiir^^ery.  .  


1232.     Fociis  lights  during  surgery^ 


1233.     Provide  emergency  equL;,ine.r 
j    s  ur  g.e  3  y  .   ;  


during 


l'23^f, 


l:-235. 


Check  drainage  of  urinary  catheter 
duriiig  surgery.  |  

Receive  or:^*an/ tit/sue  specimens 
during  surgery.  i  


I 


123,6.     Keeeive  additional  linens  during 
surgery  ,  >  "  _^ 


1237.     Change  soiled  linens  during  sutgerj 


121A. 


Observe  work  ^lirocesses  in  central 
service.  i4 


Participate  in  in-service  training 

program.  

Assist  with  cost  and  control  by 
keeping  accurate  records.  '  


1217. 


Record  replenishment  tests  for 
central  serVice. 


Maintain  records  of  central  service 
tray  set-ups . 

Use  Kandx  fill  sysTem  in  central 
,service .  ^   


Us.e  check-sheet  system  in  Central 
service.  *  — . 


12  33.  ^  Rinse  and  dr>'  instruments  used  in 
surgery.  — 


1239. 


Sort  and  separate  instruments  used 
An  surgery. 


1240.     Moisten  sf)onges'  used  in  surgery. 


12A1.     Assist  anethe'tist  during  durgery, 


1243.     Assist  with  sponge  count  difring 


242.     Prepare  packing  to  be  utilized 
during  or  following  surgery^. 


surgery. 


.--1244.     Thread  needle  with  suture  during 
surgery. 


[243.     Assist  syrgeon  in  removing  gloves 
and  gown  folfowing  surgery.   


246.     Request  recovery  bed  for  new 
surgical  patient. 


3GV 


TASK  STATEMENT 


1247.    Remove^ drape  from  patient  followin  ; 
..surgery.' 


HEC  C 


TASK  STATKMKMT 


.1270.     Report  break  in- aseptic  technique 
dumng  sur-g^ry,    "  ' 


1^         -  durk 
tarai 


12A^.     Remove  restraints  from  pajtient 
following  surgery." 


1249.     Check  position  of  patient'c 

drainage  tube  and  urinary  catheter 
"following  surgery.       ,  ' 


1250.     Cpnnect  ocw  drainage  tube  and 

collection  bag  'to  urinary  catheter 
f ollovring  surgery .  ^ 


SetVup  isolation  unit  for  con- 
taraihjTtedf 


1251,     Prepare  germaclde  solvrtion  to 
clean  with  follovlng  surgery 


1252.     Soak  contfamina^ed  i nstrunient* s 
follbowing  surgery. 


1253.     Prepare 'ins trumenr- Tracks  to  be 
sterilized. 


1254.     Dispose  of  'isod  and  j^oiled  linens 
following  surgery. 


1255;     Renleni^J^  linen  packs  uaed  in 
surgery. 


f  surgical  "patient. 
^  ^^"^  ^:  ^ 


127?..  Set  up"  trac'L  j<»)n  lippar<^tus  for 
\  :'argical  p'atient.  \  ^ 


]  273. 


j^jjply  trai:tlnn  appar^jitu^  lor 
_v^^   niirgical  patient."  -  c; 

>127A.     Per^om  a  physical  ex^m  of  the 
urolv^pLc  parient'. 


4- 


12.73.  Perform  renal  function  studies  .gX. 
'   .       .  u^cTd^Ic  patients. 


'I27b 


Perform  renal  dialyses  for  tKe 
urdlagic  pai/ent. 


1277,     Perform  stoma  care  for  th< 


urolo[;ie  patient. 


127R. 


Rectal vo  phvsicl'aa'G  ordcfrs  for 
med  ii\';tt  irr; 


.L.  '^.     Dlsar.semblc  drills  suution 

'    apparatuses  used  in  sur^^,ery. 


1257.     disconnect  el ectrVcal-surgical 
equipment  used  during  surgery. 


^1258.   'Clean  operating;  room  following 
surgery.  .  t 


12  59..    Remove  equipm/^nt  not  needed  from 
O.R.    following.  f\ur,eory. 


1260.     Check  spnngt^ 
sur^erv. 


•ount''  f  n  1 1  owl  nt^ 


iJ79.  rrepar^'  dlsucnsing  records  for- 
 Ihe  yh/ir^irac-y  .   ^  


Transport  njeiM  cations  r'>  patient 
un.it   for  ridmin'i  str.n tion  (by 
.  d  !  f  Ter en t.  modes)  . 

]::8i . 


Malnt:iin  records  oi  medication 
transported  to  pat i ant  unit. 


'1282.     Return  drugs  not  used  to  stock. 


1283.    .Package  and  label  pre~compounded 
medications. 


1261.     Complete  and  sign  O.R, 
followinf;  r;urg(^rv. 


f  o  rms 


Weigh  and  measure,  non-precompofunde 


1262.     Trt^pare  specimen  r(»pi-rf 
surg.ery. 


1  o  I  I  ow  1  \n\ 


126^.     Hiind  f'-irry   forms  to  pic^k-iip  station.*^ 
fnl  1  owing ^.'^rgerv  . 


Ob  t  a  i  n  plas  tt^r 


^ast  appl i  cat  ion 


\2S: 


Package  and  label ' non-precompound 
medications. 


K\8b.     ''mplov  necessary  techniques  (wheil 
ni'rded)   to  non-precompoundcd 
medi  cati  i^nfJ . 


- 


1 2  6  J  .     A.s  s  i  s  t   i  a  r  e mc i  n  g  cast  t  rom 
patient. 


12^b6. 


Report  short  age     in  opc*  rating  room. 


1267.     R(^p o  r  t.  u n us u a  1  ha p p n  i'T>g : 
()p(»rating  rcu^m. 


1  u 


126^^-.     Perform  steri  liz  i  rn»,   instrumiMits  or 
equipment  by  bOilin^  when  dircH^tecK 


ERIC 


1269.     Perfinm  ster.fli/iag  instruments/ 

(K^uipmenL  h,y  (^hcmicMl  'iolution  wlien 
directed.  ^  


]r!87-.  Clean  equipment  utilized  in  pre- 
pai  Lng  mc^lications^'f or  distribu- 
tion to  paltent  area. 


1288/    Prepare  work  sheet  for  bulk  com- 
pounding.  of  medications.  -   

128'0.     Sc^lect  necessary  equipment  in 
accordance  with  master  formula 
lor  bulk  compounding.  


}29().     Select  ingredients  for  bulk  com- 
pounding of  medications. 


^.291, 


UciyM  or  measure  ingredients  for 
hulk  compounding  of  medication. 


1292.    .  Record  weights,,   control  numbers 
*and  .other  pertinent  .information 
^'^or  t^lk  cgmpounding  of 
^judications .  " 

1293;       Combine  Ingredientfi  as  direcfed 

.on  masted  formula  for  bulk 
^  compounding.   ^    -  > 

^294.       Oean-  and  store  equipment  from/ 
preparation  of  bulk  compoumdln^^ . 

 z  ""^ 

1295.  ^    Package  bu^k  compounds  according 

to  master  fonnula  instruciions. 

1  296.  .    Analyzing  fche  plysician's  order 
f  or.pre-rpackagin^. 


ni3.     Wnsh  windows  and  ven 
-  L h  1  uughout  hos,pital. 


linds 


I  ioH. 


-13(J9, 


131        Vacuum  flOoisJ^,  draperLcs,  rugs, 

Nojholslvry  and  screen*",  thr(fTughput 
hospital .  , 


ghoi 


Mop  r  loors  throughout:  hu'tpital 
• ' ^ ry^^wet  and  damp)  ^ 


i  S4*rub  floors  throvighouU:  hospital 

(light,   deep  and  hand). 


1  Vi  7 


Operate  floor  scrubbing  nachine 
%hrov;»^hcvut-  ho^jplKal  .     


r297.       Check  the,  stock^level   t\\r  pr*.— 
<         packaging  brderfe.  . 

129^.  I>ctermi.ne  typje  of  equ.ipm^nt 'ro- 
'2^  j^illred  for'!^pr<^  ^packaglpR' 


/.i)lv  protoctive  co'itifigs  on  fl*)i:5 
<iiil  iu'(»dcd  surfaces  throughout 


1290/     '.Sti't  up- mockine  ^f or  making  labvls 
'  *      fbr  pre-packaging.- 

130O.       Sei^^ct 'drugs  /or  pre-packaginj\. 


1 


Shampoo  and  remove  .^^taln.^  ftom  f 
c^rpep.\'/,.  (hy  phycicial,  detergent',^ 
•-•.I \\>nL  ..lid  chemical  rA  lion)  .  V 


c  Lc'an  f  iiF  l  ic,  rest  roc^ps  in  hospita 


i 


Prepare  iH^edical  solutions  (wht^n 
necessary)  under  a:u-ptic  condition* 
with  prpper  ster flo , techniques 
(according  to  master  f ormiila)  .  


4- 


Clean  lou^nges  aiid  lobhie,;  1  ii 
hn<;p  tCal .     


.]0Z.       Sterilizing  (when  necessary) 

solutions  under  correct  conditions 
of  temperature  pres.^uire  and  time. 


p. t'l-ean  c^.  f^irt- 1 1  f'  recepL.u  l  es  in 
^  sp  Lt'vl . 


1  303^  Inspect  sterilized  fi  n  i  ,«;hed  -pro- 
duct (solutions)  for  L-larltv  afid 
vacuum. 


rii\LV  o^pv-alor,  .(^rrid.'ts  ir  i 
'  tai  rv         in  *hospJ  tal  . 


1 


Cvcan  nuf^ry  area  i  r.  nospital. 


f'lean  d(' livery  and  operating  rooms 


r. l{\'in  r.rt'atraent  rooms  and  nurse's 
s  t  a  1. 1  o  n  s  '   _J  


130'4.       Send  sample  of  steril  ized  sobrt  inn 
to  laboratory   for  tt^sting.  • 


lean  recovery  rooms  and  Intensive 
>'ire  -un  i  ts,.^  ^  ' 


13i)S.     'Maintain  purchase  ord(^n  suspense 
 file  for  pharmacy.  


 |l  3:'rt.     Clean  x-ray  and  cystoscopy' areaL 


130ri.  •  Check  incoming  dnigr.  ^''^  dain/ge 
'  and  shortage  .  


i  


Verify  correct  patient,  dosage, 

time,  method'  of  medication  ^Iven. 
 1^  i  '  


Ri^cord  medic'ations  administered  to 
palitVnts.   ^  


Cii^jin  clinical  laboratory  area, 


'"lean  physical  -thc^rapv  atCcUr. 
CI  iMu  KI'X;  and  EKC  rooms . 


\  332  .     C^lean  ]ih">rmacy  in  hospital . 


-■Tl  33^ 


c:iean   locker  rooms  in 'hospital. 


33'i.     Ci(*an  supply  rooms  in  hospita^l, 


Perform  dus  t /h  rush  i  up,  of  furnitifre 
equipment,   floors  and  walls 
throughout  hospi  tal. 


II  3  3S. 


Clean  <mesthesia  induction  area  in 
^hesp  1 1  a  I 


1  (  mO 


[  n  i  ng  '  a  r ea  s   in  hospi  t  a 1 


Wash  furniture  throughout  hospital.  


Wash  f ixtures   throughout  hospital 

Wash  woodwork,  walls  <ind  cim  1  ings 
throughout  hospital.   


]7'.     Clean  (  c^tral  service  art-as  in 

_  Jin  ulllilL 

;3l3~' 


Care  fi^r  and  maintain  brushes  and 
Sweepers. 


,3(;;i 


TASK  STATEMENT 


:HEck 


1339.      Care. for  and  maintain  cloths,  mops 
dust  pans*  rubber  gloves,  sponj^es 
and  chasolses. 


1340.      Care  for  and  maintalri  buciccts, 

pails,  vorlngers,  wax  applicators 
and  squeegees. 


1341. 


1345. 


1346. 


3^^ 


13A8. 


liA9. 


Care  for  and  maintain  power 
ecjuipacnt  (e.g.  buffers  and 
scrubbers) • 


134-2.      Care*  for  and  maintain  pads  for 
equipmrfit  (nylon, stripping, 
poll^hingi  rubber,  etc.)- 


-tfiSYi  STATPfENT 


1360.     Afiseable  parts  of  heart-lung 
machine^  


CIECK 


1361.     Monitor  heart-lung  machine  while 
In  operation  and  report  any 
abnormality  inmediately .  


1362.     Clean  c-ind  s^rilize  heart-lung 
,       machine  equipment ' after  each 
sutgcry . 


 "^-^  ■  ^ 

1363.^  Obtain  and-record  laboratory  reporqa 
Jfor  ht^fj^rjt:  surgery .  )  


1343.      Care  for  and  maintain  foev^ 
^  sprayers. 


c.nd 


1344.      Care^  for  and  maintain  wall  wa^n1n?. 
machlnas. 


Use  apeclal  ptocedurefi  for  hantll^n^ 
trash  materials  in  hospital.  

Supervise  housekeeping  ^>taff  In 
hospitals. 


1364.     Identify  and  utilize  food  high  in 
the  biiblc  nutrients,  minerals, 
and  'v(  tamlns . 


1^565.     Wash  utensils  from  food  prcparatlor 
in  proper  Vay,  using  prewashing, 
scraping,  detergent  and"  hot  water 


1366.     Pead  symbols  for  weights  and  ' 
measurci  of  focd^   _ 


Maintain  records  for  budgt'ting, 
sick  leave,  personnel  cvaluatl  ^n, 
etc. 


Establish  And  maintain  ^>tandard''^ 
qjj  conduct  K)r  personnel  for 
housekeeping  department t .  


Give  fluid  to  patient  via  machine 
as  direated  by  nurse  In  c-luar^V'. 


1350.       Assist. nurse  during  dial 


vs  i  s  . 

on 


13')1.       Operate  complex  equipment 

^"dialysis  patient^  

1352,       Assemble  parts  of  maehine  pri»- 
dialysis. 

'  when 


13  3 .  MonilSQ^d  i  a  1 
'N  ciperaY  i  on 


l'J67.     IdentlLy  various  slzes^  ot  cans  of 
food  according  to  numerJcul  system 


1368.     Follow  nreseribed  proc»-»uurei--^  for 
ordering',  fond  and  non-*  ond  Itemfi 
 from  ;>;.orage.  '   


1369.     Tptcrprcc  words  and  .s^nnbnls  used 


on  patient's  menus. 


1370. 


Deliver  and  pic)c  up  patient ''s  trays 
According  to  prescribed  procedures . 


Attend  periodic  menu  conference 
with  production  personnel.  


V/2.     Tallv  menu  cards  for  modified  diets 


C'lean  and  sterilize  (Hiuipmenl 
each  dialysis . 


after 


Obtain  and  record  1,ih(^ratorv  r^p^^^t'^ 
of  dialysis  patit^nf?;.  ,  ^ 

on  i^rV supp  1  i  OS 


i:35r>.       Assist   in  ptoparat 
for  ster  ilixri t i  on  . 


1,373. 


Compute  food  portions-  for  modified 
(Ueti>. 


n74.     Welv.h  and  measure  where  indicated 
to  meet  dietetic  requirement .  

117').     (Operate  and  clean  a  variety  of 

equipment  within  the  food  service' 
 system.  i  ^1^—  


1357. 


1  358. 


^^\r^i'^t  in  Koncrlil  ( 
d  i a  1  y r> is  depar^-n t 


i  I  iru  e^^  'M 


nt  . 


Assist  in  prep<irat  Li>n  of  unit  fi^r 
next  dlalvsls.  


^  1359.  Assist  'in  general  thjtic 
ERJC  urflt.  


s    in  rcna^ 


137^     Identify,  .store,  clean  and  use  of 
economy  noP~food  supplies.  

1377.     Follow  established  receipos  In.. 

preparing  foods.  ^  


1  r/H. 


rhei'V  ]>atient  *  s   foodTrays  for 
correctness  of  food  i  terns  in 
accordance  with  dietarv  restriction 


1179.     Maintain  record  of  pat^.ent's  blood 
count. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


^1380.      'Determine  bioiogical  half-^life  of 
radioactive  materials 


1381*      Monitor , patient's  clothing  wastes 
y     and  bandages  ^or  radiation 


following  treatment, 


1382.      Carry  out  the  duties  necct>sary  for 
employee  food  iservice. 


1383.  Develop  organiipational  functional 
charts'. 

1384.  Select  and  assign  insrructv)rs  f-  i 
radiology  train|ing  progranu^  ^ 

1385.  Assist  in  generlal  dutio.^  of  oardio 
^           _ pulmonary  department 


1386.      Assist  in  prepar\ation  for  oach 
heart  surgery. 


1389. 


1387.  Assist  in^^gcnerai  cleaning  of 
cardio-pulmonary  \jepa^troent^  ^  ^ 

1388.  Assist  in  preparation  of  henrL 
lung  machine  suppll^es  for 
sterilization. 


Plan  space  requirements  for  tht- 
respiratox^  departnenc. 


4    ,  ' 


I. 


TASK  STATEMENT 


V 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  box  the  job  title  which  most  closely  ^agrees 
with  the  job  title  you  have  in  your  job. 

,  -63  Dental 'Assistant 

64  Oral  Surgery  Dental  Assistant 

65  Orthodontic  Dental  Assistant 

66  Pedadontic  Dental  Assistant 

57  Endodontic  Dental  Assistant  * 

68  Expanded  Duties  Dental  Assistant  .  ' 

,    '   69  Dental  Receptionist  * 

70  Dental  Laboratory  Technician  ^  ^ 


ERJC 


37  J 


Please  check  In  the  numbered  box  Che  job 
.vith  the  job  title  you  hive        your  Job.  . 


title  which  most  closely  agree< 


.Dental  Assistant 
Oral  Sur^^ery  Dental  Assistant 
Orthodontic  Dentdl  Assistant 
PedvUiont^lc  Dentctl  Assistant 


l\ndOjdon<:ji c  Dental  Assistant 
Expanddj(^r,iT>ut:les  Deriral  Assiyrmt 
Dental  feeceptiunist 
Dental  Llburatory  Technician 


TASK  STATEMENT 


t^HECK 
HERE 


Supervise  subordinates  in 
operating  dental  x-ray  oqiilpmenc 


-1 


i  

19. 


2.       Adjust  voltage,   ampe ragis  *  on i 
timerf  of  x-ray  machine 


3.  Apply  paralleling  (long  cone)  ,  [ 
procedures  for  peri-aplcal  j 
radlographlc'Survcy  | 

^.  \An^v  bisecting  angle  (shore  conel 
pi^ocedures  for  -perl-apical  ndio- 


J. 


•4 


gjpAphic  sarvey 


5. 


Evaloiate  dt^ntal  radiop.rapyis*  for 
diagnostic  qvuility 


Develop  and  fix  (^xpn,  ,vj  r.uiio- 
jrapnlc  film 


7. 


Maintain  unexpoj>( 
film  storag^ 


8.  Mix  solutionis  for  d('Vt^ lopinp,  .ind 
fixing  radiogr film 

9.  Apply  extraoral  rad i oc.raphl r 
procedure;'^ 


10.  Apply  bite-wing  r«^d iog raph  I c 
procedures 

11.  Apply  occlusal  r     lof;  rap}*  1  < 
procedures 


V  —  


12. 


Practice  pat  lent  cind'  Ape  rator  . 
safety  measures*  for  x-radLiiion 


13,     Apply  panoramic  radiographic 
V  t^iures       •  ^ 


4 


lA.  MtMint-  dental  radic^graphs 
15-     Label  dental   radi  i^gra[^}is 

Cleai\  x-ray  proct  ssln^  equipnicTit 


15. 


Position  patient  for  radiographic 
examination 

18..    Select  ftlm  size  ap^propr iate  for 

patient's  mouth  <md'  indicated 
O  techivlque 

ERLC_„   -  -   . 


3 


20. 
21. 

22^ 

2  3 

24. 

,2S. 
26. 
27. 


'  _  _J^SK  STA1  KMEYr  '      ^  _   

Selecl^cces.sorlcs  t(^r  radto- 
t^,raphir  'Cx~r  Jy  )  tochni_au(;  

File*  denral  radiography  j 

Receive  and  placo  telephone  calls  I 

Receive  and  dirimi.ss  patients  and  | 
vis  1  rors       -  1 

..^laintain  a    -ur.ito  ]^atlent  denta] 
records 

I ssue  rece 1 pt 

Make  Jedg.^r  vnlries 

Ver  If  y  invnl^  t  i. 


(fHECK 
HERE 


Write  rh«         il^d  malncaJn  bal^'nce 


28.       M  »lnLa  ir/  -^tace 
j  nt  omiat  ion 


\i  federal  rax 


29. 
30. 
31 . 
32. 
3  3." 
34. 

36. 

I?. 

38. 

39T 

407 

4l7 

427 

43. 


Maintain  petty  accounts 
M^aintain  appointint^nt  control 
Maintain  an  active  recall  system 
Prepare  correspondence 
Prepare  bank  deposits 
Reconcile  bank  statement  ^ 
Cnmplete  dental  insurance  forms 
Arrange  f inane lal  agreements 
File  business  ..ar|U  pat  ie.njt  rjgQofds 
Prepare  statements 


J 


Sdrt  incomlnj^,  mail 


Perform  houseljeepi ng  duties 
Order  suppl ies  . 
Maintain  and   ro^^ate  inventory 
Prepare  tax  forms  ^  '_ 


44. 
45. 


Collect  fees  for  dental  services 

Aas^ble /pat  i  ent  records  for 
t  reatment 


1 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HE 


46.      Stabilize,  patient ' s  mandible' 
duting  operation 


47.       Seat  and  dismiss  patient  from 
chair 


48* Apply  coagulants  or  administer 
hemostatics 


,49.      Apply  water  to  tooth  during  cavity 
preparation 

50.      Cut  suture  material  after  tying 
by  the  dentl.^t 


5l»       Explain  postX)pcrat:lvo  Instructions 
to  patient 


I  5i«      Deliver  and  receive  Instr^ents 
at  chairside 


j  53.  Heat  or  prepare  gutta  porcha  for 
*  temporary  stopping  ^ 


TASK  STATfeMENT 


71.      Prepare  set-up  for  local  an^sthetl^ 

injection 


72.   ^   Assist, with  the  administration  of 
local  anesthetics 


73, 


Assist  with  rubber  dam  application 

and  removal 


74. 

1  76. 


Place  rubber  dam 

Remove  tubber  dam   

Assist  with  amalgam  restoration^ 


.77, 


Triturate  amalKam-alloy 


54.       Insert  or  remove  cotton  rolls 


78. 
I  79. 

r  — 

:  80. 


Load  carrier  and  Dlac?^  amalgam  in 
eav/ii.y  pieparatipn 

Prt^paro  setup  for  gold  foil 
restoration  * 


Anneal  r,old  foil 


55.       Irrigate  oral  cavity  for  rinsing 


^TlakeV  proper  disposition  and 
distribution  of  medical  or  dental 
records 


57.       Aspirate  during  oral  sOrgery 


58. 


59. 


Apply  air  to  keep  cavity 
preparation  dry 

Evacuate  oral  cavitv  du^^ng 
restorative  procedure 


Take  impressions  for  study  nijfidols 


51.       Hold  impression  in  mouth  after 
^  dentist  places  impr^^sslon  tray 


62.       Remove  impressions  fro;n  patient's 
mouth 


63. 
64^! 

65^ 


Apftly  topical  anesthetics 


IdefMify  various  types  of  di^ntal 
instruments 


Recognize  various  types  of  dental 
equipment 


66.       Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental 
eq  ulpmeni 


67.       Prepare  lastrumonts  for  and 
operate  autoclavp 


68>       Prepare  instruments  for  and  operatct 
dry-heat  sterilizer 


69^ 


Retract  oral  tissues  in  surgical 
procedures 


 ^ 


T-T^n^*      detract  patient's  cheek,  lips 
and  tongue 


81, 

82, 

8). 

8A. 

85. 
"86^, 

!  87, 


Pes. 

1  89. 
i  . 
90. 


,92. 
[93. 


P]a<:e  gold  foil  as  dlrecttd  by 
operator  ^   _      ^  ^ 

Prepare  setup  tor  endodontics 

(root  canal  therapy) 


1* respire  sc^tup  for  prophylaxis 
((  leaning'  ) 


Prepare  fjetup  for  fluoride 
t  rea  r.intMit 


Prepare  se  tup  for  pr(>s  the  tics 

I'-epare  setup  for  periodontal 
treatments 


Prc^pare  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic 
trcMtments 


Assist  with  First  Aid  procedures 
C](Mn  operatories  and  equipment 


Prepare  dental  materials  for 
p  1  .u'  enven  t 


Prepare  non-carpule  hypodermic  for 
injection  of  medications 


Examine  ^xnd  sharpen  Instruments 
\as  required 


Cut  and  remove  sutures  post- 
operat  i  vely 


A[^ply  hand  mallet  in  surglrnl 
procedures 


95. 


Hand  triturate  amalgam 


37 


96. 
I  97. 


Change  ongine  bolt  on  low  speed 
«>n£lno^_  


Hrosorvc  and  incubate  bacterial 
c  ulcurcii-   ,  


4 


iHECK 
HERE 


98.     Receive  from  dentist  and  preserve 
biopsy  specimens 

Assist  dentist  in  ho^spltal  orQl  \ 
.surgical  procedures' 


99 


1^0.   Dlspensq  medl t io.ns  when  ordered 
by  dent  I.St  t 

101.   Prepare  hydro.'oriold  [or 
impression 


102.   Prepare  rubber  base  material  -for 
Impression  . 

1^3.    Prepare^  compound  lor  irr.f.r*^-is^on" 

i|>i  L  \sl  op 


TASK  STATEMENT 


flERE 


106.   Prepare  .ilglnate  tor 
by  dentist 

10^    Fil  l  alginate  t  rav 

I  106.  Prepare  zinc  phospbate^^ ernent 
;  -for  protective  base  ^ 


107.   Prepare  nllicate  for  rtv-rnratlon 


108.  Prepare  aci-vlic    t  Or  V  e.s  t  orat  ion 

109.  Place  pt»t  lodont.il  surgieal  pack 
10.    Rci^nvo  periodontal   si)r^',ieal  pack 


I  ^ii-   Ri'move  medlfation   fdrv  s 

112.   Place  maciix   fox   ai:.a  hMin 


127.     Clean  Interproximal  surfaces  of 

 Ir^L^}  wUh  dental  floss  or  tape 

J8_^.     Applv  disclosing  soli^.tlohfi  to  t};e 

 Vl'^^JV^^^^  ^"v  '"f^^c  terljii  plaque 

129.     Apply  f]uorid('  to  teeth  uith^ 
.-^        ^^'""^  laCed  c nt  r^o n  .^ro }  1  s 

130      Apply  fluorld-  ;.u  teeih  usi-.^',  tSe 
tray  tc^niquG>^ 


Apply  fluoride  using  ion1'':ing 
devices 

  *_ 

Identify  abno nna I i i J es  in  soft 
.tissues  of  thf  raouch 


r  Hi. 


res torn  1 1 ve 


Place  t  enip.  r ary  r  ^nr  wi 


114.   Condense  anialr,im  r^v,  t^>r.i  r  ( (in 
l^b.  Carvi 

116.   Remove  exc(*38* ceiut^nt   I  rn-n  rruw}^ 
of   the  teeth 


117.    Record  oral  conditions 
dl  reeled  bv  '!iuit  If.t 

118:    Inst  ruin  patient    in  Or  ri 

11^.    Hand  millet   ^,o]d  foil 


ne 


121. 


Prepare  nnl  ch^^ntcally  dl«;lnfect 
Ins t nira(»nt  k 


JMist  dentist    (n  hospital 
operative  prof  eriures 

122.  Assist  with  gold   foil  restoration 

123.  Hiintaln  clvnln  of  nnM'iO[)sis 

dreet  p*jtlent  and  r^scort  to 
dental  hvp.lent^  operatory 

125.    Position  patient    and  (operator 

^(}     Kemove  plaque  and  st  iln  and  polish 

ERLC-^"!V'       -  -        ^.  ^ 


133. 
13A. 

1J5. 

n?. 

.  1  38. 

119 , 

l/*0. 
lAl. 

142. 
14  3 
144. 
145. 

14^-. 

147.' 
14b. 

14Q. 

131. 
132. 
15  3. 


_   P e r r o rm  d tui ml  e h a r 1 1  n£ 
Ident^lfy  deviate^  ^^w.-vi  i  ow  I 

Peri o'i-m         if,  \i^ul  n]  charting 

iden*-  :  f  v    s\t  ra~ci^.' !  ]iabJ  ts 
affect  lue         i.j.  j  on 

'  tie  rru  ir.f, 
it  . 


[>ocat  e  a-d  .  .:\ 
sraiiTs'  rrul  riept 


of 


f  Ins^ru'Ji 


P'U.1er/t.    JTi    >roprr  nntrltlc^n 

Se  jt  rt.    ipio  it      himn  - 

t  echrii  que   !  =  -  -    ■  ,i.  h   ,  at  i  c  / 

Give  home'  ('ar.^  instruction 

Use  ultrast>nu*  devices  to  remove 
c  a  1  c  u  1  vi  s  , 

Rernovi'  '  Mh>>  i  n^,  Iva  i   cn  Iculu^i 

Remove  supraglngl  vnl  cajxulus 

Polish   Mnished  restorations 

Take  and  recn  nh  p.it  tent '  s  medical 
and  dent  1 1  history 

Ret  o^-Tj^?:e   conditions   indi-^ated  In 
hi:,tory  tliat  require  alteration 
'in  procedures 

Ac^ml  nlster  a  nest  he  t  ics   (t(^p  leal ) 

Administer  anesthetics  (local 
i  n  )  ec  t  ion 

App]  '  topical  met!  i  r. It  ions 
Prepart*  sur^>ital   periodontal  packs 
Apply  surptcal  poriodontal  packs 
Remove  surgical  p(  rlodontal  packs 
Remove  sutures 


154. 

155. 

15 

I'yj. 

16". 
162. 

If-  ^. 
16m  . 

I 

16'i. 


1  /  2. 
1 7T. 

!  'M. 

1/  S . 

1 . 

1- :  / . 
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I  ASK      1  A  ^  ^  Ml 

•      '     • }  ■  ^--^  '  , 

r' 

if.    'i  »; lit  i    .      !     I V'  <  hi 1 tor  I 

♦ 


qUECK] 
HERE 


1^ 


,1  V»'    -  .  1> 


1 

•    111:  •  I    IX  1 


.j^  r 


'  r 


■i 


1  Sf) .  .r  jM.  '  .  r  u  ,  i  n  1  ,i  '  'ir  pool  t  ( 
18^. 


.»h  r  1 ,t  I  .    ^  I  -    ?,    .1  '^r       "  r 


t  1 


t  1 


li  «  1  \  1    ifPt  MT  i  s 


.   1  ' 


.  1 


t  I 


!  t  t  t  f  * '       !     lit  ;M  i 


r  .  ,      »    wi  ,      r    I  ont  i  1  ' 

:  -I     .  .     I      ;'rl    tit  Inl.JV-  , 


'  1 .1  Vs  ,    .  t  nw.  , 
Willi  hr  \  ,]>, 


1  OM  .       W  \>.-'rK^     .     ^    .  .1  I  V 

pin*  t  ' 

'         I  Sim  ut  ^ 

t         I  .uui  r 


<  >'  H  1 .     p. 11  t  1 .1 1  ur 


Sm  ^   • .  ','    .  i; !  1    ill      1  )M       '  •  ui  •■ 


.t 


.ir  t  i  a  I 


X- 


.4 


Mi.MT  / -J  ^^y'^^ 


^HKCK 


.\in.    Car  I'  t ' 


2r 

208. 


I 
t 


T  »  T.I 

r  :  t  y  r 


t  l  .i  I    ii»  n  t  nil- 


f  - 


■    ,W  t        1  J 


>v  il  l- 


0 

I  .         1  a 


1 . 


i  . 


\  ■     ,rt.  i.-nl.iti'r 
.,-     i  1  1  .k   inrt  hyd 

I     I  I  I!UlV,»b  I  (' 


1 1  1 


ERIC 


.;.  ,w  Ml '  . 


;      «  if.ir  .     rA  \ 


i :  •  V  n  pa  1  al 
.1     .,  I  -..     t  a  t  t 


'  1  r 


V,-     ,iT(^^  for 


.   .  ,     '    vi^'  i^M       t<M  (M  for 


!  it  (' 


4 

i 

■  .i  — 

I 
I 

..L 

I 


a--  -  - 


ana,^ 

In:  , 


»  -  1 ;  u  r      K  '  iv^'\i  ar^ 


•  4  ^  -  ^ 


^  ^,  >^  ^  .|  ^  i.'t  r  on    part  i.il 


,f  .  i^il   fi"  th  in  ((-ntrlc 

<  ^  t  iTth  in  balanced 


Ar a  •  ^  ' 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HERi:, 


^255m         Fabricate  Inimedlate  complete 
S       ^     or "removabldt^part'lal  dentures 


TASK  STATEMENT 


''^56«  "      Solder-  compbnenr  parts 

Removable  partial  "denture 


 Complete  complex  denture  repjlrs 


^2p9.  *      Characterize  and  apply  stairts 
  .to  porcelain  facings 


'259y^      Supervise  subordinates  witffin 
the  lab^^ratc^rv  ( 


260'.         Give  ''^n-the-job**  instruction 
^     to  sAibfer^inate  personnel 


HERE 


^1 


1 


i7 


378 


Please  check  in  the  numbered  box  the  job  title  which  most  closely  agrees 
with  the  job  title  you  have  in  your  job-.. 


71  , 
72 
73. 
74 
■  75 
76 
77 
78  ' 

•  0 

79 
80 


'Medical  Transcriber  | 
Medical  Stenographer 
Medical -Dental'  Secretary 
M^edical  L.ib^ari an  Assistant 
ledical ' Records  Clerk 
'Medical  Records  Technician 
IiKsu^nce  Clerk 
Ward-Unit  Clerk'  . 
Ward  Secretary 
Medical"  Assi  stant . 


1 

:r ASK  STATEMENT  ^ 

c 

TASK  "STATEMENT                  "     ,  ^ 

m 

ConfirBiation  of  appointment  1 

\ 

27.  ' Arrange  another  appoiritment  for 
patient  who  cancc^ls  one  • 

2.     Interview  new  patient  to  conplete 

T"'o o  "1  G  f"  T" a  t*H  on                                      '           '  1 

28.    , Remind  patient  oOf.  his  appointment^ 
prior  to  day  scheduled 

3.     Interview  patient  for  insurance  1 

29.     Contact  patients  with  later  ap- 
•  ^  polntments  to  fill  in  for  cancel- 
ations.   -  ^   

4.     Complete  *'mul^i-purpoSe"  patient 

visit;  form  I 

5.     Escort  patient  to  ex^mination  room  1 

30.     Cancel  appointments  for  doctor  or 

'   dentist  whcxi  necessary  and  reschedule 

&•     Screen  visitors  and  ^salesmen  re-  1 
'  questing  to  see  clpct^or 

31.     Review*  scheduled  appointments  with 
\  '  doctor  or  dentist 

/  7\'   Explain  delay  to  waiting  ^patients    ,  1 

 '                       >  ' 

32.     Not«"^in  an  appointment  book  schedi^lec 

times  when  doctor  or  dentist  will: 

b^  awav                             '  , 

8.     Receive  ca^ls  and  answer  questions  1 
from  patients  ot  poteiptial  patients  1 

>     Q     *<FxnlAin  Hrirtor's  fee^  to  patients  I 

10.     Answer  letters  from  patients  >  1 

33.     Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for 
a  pat:\eut 

—  ■ — :  f  t 

11.    'Maintain  personal  information  card 

index  on  each  patient                 '  1 

[ 

34.     Follow  up  on  house  cVllJ^  and 

^hospital  visits  for  information 
neeaeu  lor  oiiicr^  r,ijui.x.cij.  Lt;«-v^n-i 

V 

12.     Assist  patient  in  planning  hospital 

admission                                             -  -  , 

location  of  medical  record  folders 

Make  arrangements  for  hospital 
admission  of  patient  . 

36.     Maintain  an  office  procedure  manual 

14.     Attend'  meetings  and  participate  in  ^ 
community  activities  related  to  < 
doctor's  practice 

■   ■  ■  '  ■  ■ 

37.     Order  supplies' and/or  medications^ 

■*  ^ 

38.    Prepare  statistical  reports  in  regarc 

15.     Open  ,^d  sort  mail 

^n  na^•^pn^  vfc;"Its  and  orocedures 

16.     Answer  doctor's  routine  mail 

39.     Arrange  f  or)  maid^tenance  and  r^alr 
of  equipment      /  • 

17       PTfar»n»   nrkA  ancwpT"  t'p.lpohnne  calls 

■  40.    Maintain  a  fee  schedule  for  services 

18. ''^  Pull  and  file  patient's  medical  record 

 \  ^  ' 

-  41.     Prepare  a  budge^  for  income  and 

expenses 

• 

*                                     _   ,        •  t    '  -i'  ■ 
19.     MaTTitain  a  record  of  doctor  s  absence^ 

and  how  to  reach  him 

42.    Prepare  a  financial  report  of  incom^ 
\  anrf  expenses 

2(r.     Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  ^ 
for  public  and  private  agencies 

43.     Arrange  meetings  with  doctor  to 

y 

21.     Receive  and  organize  handling  of 
mcdicatioiji  sampl^ 

resolve  problems  - 

44.     Provide  proper  housekeeping, 

22.     Prepare  and  replenish  supplies  in 
pnysician  s  udg 

temperature,  and  adequate  supplies 
in  the  health  facility 

r\w^^-^nt-f^    /~»T-»Q    /~»T"    TnoT"P    irFFlPP  nll-^inPSSf^ 

-(jpgraLe  one  ol  iiiulc  ui-LJ-uc  u\jo j.i4c;>3>3 
machines 

45.    Arrange  for  external  and  internal 
custodia'n  care  of  building 

 !  — 

24.     Operate  telephone  switchboard 

46.     Complete  a  patient  ledger  card  for 

^|||^     M;,Vp  ^^nnointments  for  new  patients 

new  patieiAL  ^|^^ 

4 

'26.     Arrange  for  next  appointment  before 
patient  leaves  office 

47.     Receive  and  review  copy  of  a  multi- 
purpose patient  visit  slip  after 
doctor  or  dentist  sees  patient 

TASK  STATE>tl^:NT 


48.     Prepare  ili.ir^^c  slips  Lor  ser-^vic 
p  it  lenf  ^ 


49.'     Extract  bilHng  infomation  j^rom 
doctor's  and  dontisi^s  TioL(^s 


50.     Prepare  ar\d  .u?nd  information  t.'  3n 
outside  billing  agency^ 


51,     Total  and  i^econcile  t-nrr^es  mat 
a  record  ( ■  f  >  o  r  i  p,  i  n  a  1   e  n  t  r  1  c .  -  _ 


TASK  STATEMENT 


1 


ECI 


:.strii>]  Lirih  anJ  r:o.-^trcl  Pt  tty  cash  fund 


Recnrd  patient  rharaes  to  an 
orii^,inal  entrv  book  .  ^ 


5^,     Post  (.entries   from  origin  .^itry 
'record  to  i5atient*s  li'dV^er  card 


54.  «  Post   totalr^  from  vu  ;^^inai  entry^tecorc 
to  combines  or  ^:'-'cia]    p  urnals 


55,     RfM'ord  e.i^^rLes  for  nor- p r ac t i^-e  In- 
ronu     i  iU  expense  in  -a  r* ccvrd  of 
e  •     •  1  **  il  ent  ^"  ic's 


72".'  Po.*^    prwrnc-it  received  to  patient 
ledger  card 


73-     Process  aaredeemed  checks 
by  biink 


■  e  L 


urned 


74«,  Assist  in  formulation  of  collection' 
.  '       policy  ar.d  selection  of  a  collection 

a^*,cncv 


c  V  itj-  inrial  arrangements  v|,th - 
pa  1 1  Lait  -  .  -  


7f^.*    Execute  a  nromlssory  note  'for  payment 


77.     Main  statebent^^  with  collection 

nt' trices  ot  ^tanda^rd  form- collection 
letter-^        .  '     


'   Call  p_il  ivU'-     r  guar.-intor  in  regard 
tc^  paynrent  or.  bills'         ■   '  ^  • 


i:nf.  an   Utni/^-d  or  rodt:'d  bill  and 


■  f  m  1  ^  1  t c^  pat  i ent 
   I — 


'."mplct.*  Iadv^r>''v>4-^Jf  insaa..  '  '07 
tor  ;>  a  t  i  '  -n  •    ■  -  , , ;  f  !•  i  t  r i  i  s  c  1  a  im 


i:i>:aplete  in^-a^m.  ■  ^  ;rm..  for  filin/A 
»af ; <  i  r.n o d  i  n s u ran ci'  claims 


59.     (.\'inalet(   Mf.d-^car.   4>a\na'aU  request 
Form  !'SA-l  V-«)  . 


80. 


C OTTin  u  n  1  r  a  t       lib  it'  .'^  m  r . ^  t .  c  OFtp  a n  1  e  s 

on  unpaid  cLaim^^-^  _____ 

Com i :  1  e I •       .     d  1  u r 
'  ^-.;£a:  ^  e"ts  • 


claln  form  fqr 


60.'   Compel  ote  l^'orkmen-;  Co^nn*  nf-c  t  (on  Forirus 


61.  .      'lup  1  et,  c  M».(fi'rAii:     iaiuis   furm  (Med-'-T 
C<]  I    in  (-ai  i  1  ^  '^n  Ci ) 


6?,  In  and   record  paii'^^t    M  M  m.;, 

in  1  ormat  i  f-n  I-n  nv^spuji  ^  ^it^,  by 
phv.  r  <  :  <in 


ac:COautf 


82 


^  th  attorneys  c5li  unpaid 
1  ligation  ■ 


L'nv e.sti^^fte  mail  returned  because 
of  had  a  Vlrrv.^as 


83. 


A^^:  and  analyz'e  accounts  for  unusual 
p rob It^iis  and  abnormal  trends 


c:  -liipleie  forms  to  assign  accounts 
to  an  outside  collection  agency- 


63.     o^jtain    mm    1  (  cf>  rd  b  i  1  1  i  tv^  intcvrmation 
for  hoir;^^     a  I  Is  mad  • 


,t    an  ad  ;  UM- in^^n  t  at:  rv   fc^r  difference 
l.wf  ai  p.iviii'nf    acc'*prf:'d  and  the  ^ 
pdivs  i  c  iaii' s  usual    1  lh'  "  


f)5:   -.Col  b(H-t '  pav-ments  ^'^t   time  of  visit  and 
make  f-ntrv  t<'  an  origia<il    ri  cord  


66»     Accept,  vndc^rse,   and  reocu-d  i  becks 
ns^'Mved  For  paviuait  v'g<  ^.iccoun t 


85,     i\  vl.-w  and  evaluate  status  reports 

01,  accounts  with  a  collection  agency 


86,     r,t'f..u   to  d  'Ctcir,  wi  th  recommendations 
o!  tiTs  to  compromise  settlement  of 
.^'•t  mint 


87.     Maintain  a  disbursement  record  to 
fit   dfi'tof^s  practice  


88,     Rt^view  invoices, for  validity  and 

acrin  acv 


67.     Reconcile  cash  count  and   recoi  pts 


68.     Prepare  a  bank  depo:->  i  i  ticket 


60 , 


Makf'  bank  d(>[)'  a-,  it 


ERIC- 


L     Rim  oar  i  I     bank  .ua'f)un  I 


HQ  . 
"90. 


T'-.MVire 'rb^t'cks  for  doctor's  signature 


Maiataln  .1  file  of  paid  and  unpaid 
1  ]ivo  ices 


91 


Approve  invoices  for  payment 


92,     Enter  in  a  check  register  pa'yments* 

v):TrU-y  t  f>'  ^'endors 


'93,     Prepare  and  maintain  employees* 
pavroll  ^(U'ords  |V  , 


J 


TASK  S^IATEMKNT 


^  joll  time  ^nd  salary 


mplo-yees'  pay- 


95.     Submit  payroll  information  to  an 

outside  payrpll  service  .   .  j , 


Prepare  forms  to. pay  employees'  and 
employers'    taxes   (income  ^  FICA) 


Record  employees^'   and  emplovers* 
taxes  to  a  rtn:c^rd  of  original  entrv 


98.     Prepare  employees wage  and  wfth 
holding  tax 'statement  (Fovt:^  \^'-2)^ 
— r  " 


99.     Instruct  patient  with  regard  to 
'    collect  ion  ^  speclmL-n  


TASK  STATEMENT 


iERE 


1  i  , 
119 


t  ob  uiate  erthrocj/te  Andice_6  ^  ..J^, 

Vertorn  Ite'noglohin  test/^ndAor 
h e'raa t o c r i t  reading-  ■   


120.     Perforr/  red  blood,  cell  count 


121,     rerTorm  erythrocyte  sedimentation 
rate  '  . 


122.     Perform  \vhit:e  blood  cell  ccj^unt 


123.  '  Operate  automatic  cell  counter' 


Sel'ect;  prpper  cont  iLner  to  hold  - 
spec.imen  and    '      J^^ _p a t i en t 

Rec^tive  speciiT^rn,   record  pertinent 
data  on  container,   and  provide  proper 
^ !  sposTt  i  ou  

Collect  fecal  or  urine'*  spe^.  iraeq!= 
f  i*om  pati  ent  ^ 

103.     Collect  eye,  ii03^/,  .nid  thrnnt- 

specimens  fr.-Ki  \'^'^^^^^^   

lOA*.     Cnllfct  uret^.ral  or  va^^in^l  spuciraens 
from  patient.   


12A .  ODer.l^ 
—  , — : — w  — . 


colorin^eter 


125.     Operate  hWiOglobinometer 


12b.     Operate  mlctohematicri  reader 


127.     Oper.ito  n^anual  c^ll  counting 

.  equ ipLi'i  ^ :l 


:-are  culture  media 


129.     Inoculate  specimen  in  '-  -Iture  me<Jla 


130.  P"'^ep.>re  v»it  i.^ounts 
1  '31. 


.xaini^i     r:;ta  ined  sf)er.,1menii  micro- 


1  12 


6\ 


Aiial  specimens 


105.  Prepare  specimens  for  shipment  

106.  Assist  with  rolUctiou  of  specimens 
from  patiunt'         \  ^  


133^«  Assi       in  obtaining  .;irears. 


13/^.     Assist  in  obtaining  tissue  specimens 


107.     Send  :>pec  imen  ( "to  laboratr 


108.     Record  color,  ^ross  appearance ,  and 
odor  of  urine  specimen  ____ 


109.     Centrifuge  sample  of  tb-  uriru^ 
s;pecimiMi  .  ,  


110, 


1  1  1 


Perforii:  liio-c-hemlcal  tests  (e.r.., 
rJurose,  .pfotein,   etc.)   using  paper 
strips  or  tablet   


135.     Remove  cont;arajlndtied  material  and 

instrui.itmts  ^rom  treatment  rpom  to 

work  areas  ■   


'  136  >'   Prcp:3re  equipment,  instruments  and 
^material  for  sterilization 


Perlorm  bili^  tests  (simple  tablet 
method) '  <  


112.     Perform  urine  specific  gravity  tests 


113.     Examine  urine  specimens 'V. 

n  i  c roscop i  i:al  Iv  .  


114.    Obtain  blood  specimen  from  capillary 
(f  Lnger  ,   (itc  .  ) 


137.     Check  instruments  or  equipment  for 
working  condition  prior  to 
. sterilization  - 


13B.     Di^temine  and  separate  by  method  of 
sterilix.ation 


.139.     Wrap  instruments  for  sterilization 


lAO.  'wrap  towels  and  dressings  for 
st^^ri  11  zation 


1/n.     Clean  sterilizing  equipment 


LA2.     Sterilize  equipment,  inat rumen t8,*,„ 
mater  i al  ,/  . 


115.     Obtain  l^bl  ood  ^peennen  from  vein 


116.     Prepare  and  st<iin  blood  smears 


form  differential  cell  count  (Pi  f  f 


U3. 


Use  sterilization  color  indica.tor8 
to  ti'st  sterilizers   


lAA. 


Store  sterilized  material 


145, 


Handle  an^  store  sterilized  materia] 
to  prevent  contamination 


38^ 


TA9K  STATEMikNT 


146.    Trepare  arui  test  ;KKG  maahino  /or 
•  profie^r  ah^  safj?  work^i-<=^ — c until t ion 


SLA7.     Ej*epate,,  instruc 
IT  EKG. 


d  assist  .patient 


148.'  Assist -^physician  during -EKG  cost 


1A9.  MonitoV  EKG  praph  for  abnormal  or 
 erratic  ^trajcing.s  ^  


ffiC 


1"7'].     Mciin'tain  adcciuat.o  supplies  in 
oxatninnt: ion  ^n6  treatment  room 


'  150*     Mount^  FKO  ..graph  '^n  c:.ird 


151.     Clean  and  maintain  TKG  eqvi'i prriei^t 
after  test.  «  ' 


152.  OperaTK^.  EKG  machine 
—I-  jt   -  


>  153.     Prepare  patient   £or  rndio^^raphic 
pos.i  t  ion        '  .  ■ 


1^'A  .     .TaWe  X- r a v  -picture s 


15,3.  '.  Uevfc^  Lv)p  ' XOray  .pictures 

15/*.     K'lJe  and  index  X-^ray  films  of^ 
patients 

157.  Prepare  necessarv  iquiprrient  and 
su|.pli  :*.  for  doct rr-d  m t ist .  and 
pat  feat- ,    .  ^       -  ' 


158.'    Receive  patient   and  explain  nature  of 
examination  and  what  may  be  expected 


I7A.     Uispense  medication  ordered  by 
doctor  or  dentist 


175.     (^:ve  instructions  to  patient 
regard  I  rig  Picdication 


]  76  .     Review  and  confirln  doctor '  s  ord^ers 

to  admlniater  ^n  injection 


177.     Prepare  medication  and  supijlles  for 

*  ^  ■  >■  ' 

I — -     in  ; eel  ions 


/8 ,     Check  .3VT;ine,e  to  sec  that  air 
bubbles  have  been  ejecifted 


179, 


Prepar.'  ^patient  for  injection 


ISO.     Give  patient's  injection 
J,81.     Adminie^ter  manua,!  mai^sage 


159.     Instruct  pat  ictnt  in  regard  to  dis- 
i*:bing.'^nd  examinLn/;  position 


160.     Dr\ipe  patient 


\U\  .  Takoy and  record-^  pat  ien«t  '  s  tc^mperature 
by  orl^  method 


162.     Take  and'  record  patitnit's  !:enip^>rature 
by   t(»ctal  mi^thod 


163.     Taki»  ami  ri  (  im  ti  f)ari<  nr  '..  height. and 


T;.ike  and  r^'n  ord  [witjer^t       pulse  rate 
lake  and  reetu'd  p.itient's  respiratory 


Takr^  and  recerr^  pa t  i  en t  Vs  b  1  n^. 
pre>s.s  u  re  ■  


li^2.     Hcflp  the  pati.'nt  in  doing  siraple 
physical  .e\v*rcises 

183.     Adminl^>i.p-r  hvdrothcr ap'v  treatment: 


Ad^ilu  I,- 


'leat  treatment 


.Ain.iini:^  t 


ec trothe>'%j^^  treatment 


186  .     Adminitpter  It-ftht  l  rt  alment 


1H7.'    Admini.^ter  ultras?onir.  therapy 
machine   ^  .      '  " 


18^.     '-^eek  help  from  nMalified  nurse  .or 
nhysician  at 'once  ^  '  , 


180;     Describe  the  nature  of  patient's 
illness*or  inji^ry    •  • 

19^    Take  immediate  measure?  to  stop 

bleeding  - 


U.H,     Pre[iaj:f»  a^  t  r.iv   f  d  r  ^riMit  i  lu-  phvslc.i1  . 
examination  and/or  special  procedure^ 


169.     Prepare  r\  tray  ^or 


170.     F^repare  a  eatlieteriza t  ion  tray 


^  171.  Prepare^  a  (  ray  to  perform  /  biopsy 
ERIC  172.    A.'^r;lst  with  minor  .sur-^(^ry  


iOl  .     Administer  oxvp.cn  to  patient  % 


192.    'Position  pittient  in  safe  and 
comf ortab ] c  pos  i t ion 


193.     Applv  proper  bandage 


194.  Assist  physician  in  performing 
V  i  s  u  cj  1     acuity  t  s  t  s 

195.  Assist  physician  in  performing 
Ti ea  r  i  h<;  acuity  tests 

196.  Give  t(^sts  for  col or 'b lindness 

197.  Assist  plwsician  in  peforming 
scratch  test 

198.  Assist  physician  in  performing 
patch  test 


TASK  ST/\TIuMENT 


CbECK 


199^     txplAiii  gvnecQiogical  procedures  to 
f  •  a  t  i  en  t  s  ■  


200.  .  t\uAst   phvMiri;in  in,  performirni  a 
(  t  pvLral.  cMMterization 


Zpi.    -Give   instruction's  to  m^itetnii; 


:02.  Prepcir 
cast 


.'cirv'  i  iii^,rerl  i  ent  s  h^r 


2.03!     Assi  U.   piivf^icinn  i  n  .  appl  ic'ar  i  -n  of 


204.     rr<  ;.ire  opc^ratin*^;  room  for  minor 
.  i>ur^'<:'ry  '  


205.     Prepare  p.it  it  nt     -  r  mtj>or  surgery 


'20f>.     Prepare- su.    .  t  al  trays  ;ind  dresGlnv^s 
•    for  mi'TM)!   rur>^»^ry  ^ 


2WI .  *    records   for  review  according 

.        ustahl  i '  lietl  criteria 


TASK  STATI-MKNT 


CIECl 


224, 


0  9S 


'r.jr  ire  '.xj 


226  .     Pri'pare  per  \  od  census  report  

227.     I  /epar.'  manuaM.  '  statiscical  reports  ' 
for  admlnif^  ration 


228.     Frenar.'  nnnriil^  statistical  reports 

ipt  ct 'ler  aepar  rm«^nt:s  ^   


229.     PrepaiL  Tiianaal  Iv,.  st.itistlcal  reports 


130.     Maintain  uicirjallv  t  iiror  re,",lstry 


231.     Prepare  ma^^.aiiV  ddmission  and  dis^ 
charge  sr  "i   i t  1  c-.  f  com  census  sheet 


A 


2oH; 
"I 


S^^rr   rV  r^>r'i.i  hv  comriitte^ 

■/-.n-ii  l  i  tv 


l^^) ,     Prv  P^ir  -    h'.i^' <'S-I-*.:(  af  f  ct^imnittee 


2lT7 


show 

1  f  i :  '\t  I. -in 

P..^part'.X  .y  stalLsrlc:; 

earning 


e  siabistic  s 


:;oharg^; 
I'i.'v^c    iJnp^th  of  stay  by 
i  1  s  tj  a  s  e  l  ■  1 


con- 

i       from  census  sheet 


Pu^i^'tM-  statistics 


210.     rrlljw  up  on^  comiTiLtLees*  directions, 
f.         rout  '  ihar  t-S   to  physicians^  or 
r>r^'^(^"e^i  :  ; 


211.     W r  -  "    -  b" ' ' ^ [•  i  f  ^  1   c f^n^  i  t  r,  e 


r.eet  i  np, 


212, 


213. 


;  .i*-'e  o 


r  transcribe  minutes  of 


I  WS! 


21A.     Pr-'-parc    uvruij'^*  for  mocliu)V 


Ma 


..iff  credentials  files 


Tr  in!u  r^bi^  letters  rer,ardin,^;  house 
■A  li  f  (>r  .it  tcndinj>  staff  aqptuntments 


Ma  in  r  a  in   ri'S  ident^'   procedure  files 


218.     Pr  pan    rt^port  s 


219.  n  i  •  1  TT^iuat  o  infonTiat  Ion  ow  polieies 
-  t-it  ri-hli-^hr  rl  at  me(^t  lnj\s   .  


T'lb  i  i »  w.i'  moot,  ings 


221.     0[i<'rat«'  audinvirajal  equipment  for 
'meet  ini',.>   


222.     Maintain  manual  ly  .d  i  si'ase  and 

opcr.itions   indexes     >. 

:|^(^V2K     MaiiU.un  manually  Physicians'  indcix 


237.     Alxsiraci   i n .     1^. • i ti  t  rom  recor'd  \ 
ontt^  data-pro       .  lag  \source  document 


23^.     Tranr.rnhe  :  rom  shorthand  notes 

.^39.     Transcribe  using  Yiuignetic  tape 
e  1 L'  c  t  o  r  L  \  p  o w  r  1  t,e  r 


2''0.     Ttranssirihe  hiatorics  and  pliy^icals 


T 

'Iransiribi    >  uUoul  <^at  ion  and  dis-  ^ 


c  b.arge  sun.r.  ir  i 


2A2.     transcribe  nperative*  reports 


243.     Transcribi   v.unii'^al  c-orn2Spondence 


2AA.  '  Tra'n^-criWe  'uu  i  H    r^^  departmental 

rep.^rts,  e..%   X-rav,  Pathology,  etc, 


24S.     Maintain    'allv  prodm^tion  record 


\rfonvi  riling,  hiailing,  ^nul 
liarting  f unctioru^ 


'  p.u!  T'  I'ipt  of  adriinsion  order, 
secMir  e  adinisai^  n   inf  ormnti  on 


2  AH .         r  i  f  y    i  ii.^)Ur  lUi  e  in  format  i  on 


2'i9.     Verify  credit  rating  to  determine 

deposi  t  prncedure 


38'i 


TASK  STATEMKM^r 


(IHECI 


XI   <\  roadmission,  secure  old 
patient  foWer  from  MedicaV  Records 
Department 


ClECK 


TASK  STATEMENT 


252. 


Foliow  pro-acjmtssion  policy 


Determine  room  assignment 


Assign  admission  number  to  patient 


254.     Prepare  a dmi s  si.oii- ' packet 


27'' .  V  K  i  ll'  In^H^x  cards  alphab 
276, 
277, 


ctica^^ 


Kile  index  cards  chronologically 
File  iiidex'^cards  Sy  color  jcode 


27fif.  ..  Kile  index  cards/straightl 
Humeri  ca  lly  '[  -  ' 


255. 
^258. 


Sort*  admiss  1  oiY  .  Lnf  ormati  on  to  be - 
distributed'  to  appropriate  rlrpts. 


Uis tribute  admis«ion  iriformatlon 
;:o  appropniafte  dep<i r linen.t    '  "  > 


tk^termlm.'*-  t'st  imati^d  lerrgth  of  str^y, 
using  the  Pat:  :W.  anci  Disease  Inde;c 


If  readmi«^  si  on,  rpcuie'st  old  chart 
from  Medlv;al  Records*       ,    ^     ,>  ' 


259. 
260. 
2M  . 


/"hock  current  in-pa t ieofl:  reeords 
it)^^  c ornp  1  c  t  i on  ,  *-s. 

Record  data  on  patient's  charts, 
TPR,  etc. 


2/9.     File  iridex  xards^  byX^ar^ihal  *p'uncfh 


280.^  Kile  cor^espoudencle'  an^  Reports 


2 HI  . 

009 


File  tiicrof iime^* rolls  or 
individual  cards 


^2. 


File  r.DP  stored  materials' 

 M  .  ■  ^ 


_.   283 .    *Type  general  c5orrespond^nce 


2M.     llruiJIe  antl  distribute,  mail  .and 

'  r  orrespopuence  ^(,^o^]l  incomi.^  and 


285.  '   File  r  jVr  jspondenc^  and  TPoinorar^da 

286.  '^vp'^.  per-^rtnnel  actions,  .for  straff 


Itar^  r^    iT)G'  dl^fpat'ch  .luic  cards 


:rirts  a-s 


2r)2, 
263Vr 

265. 
.'/)h. 


Place  vlahoratt)r\  1  ips  in  proper 
placeo^^n  liib,oratory  shec^t 

}' re  pare  vi<lmis*>ion  ;'hartri 


'Prepare  chart  .  to  ,  cjcconjpany  pat  lent 
upon  tfcin'^fi'r 

Notify  Adr.is^iinp,,   Business  Office, 
and  MedlfMl  Kccnrds  of  pending 
d  i 'iC bar gf^s 

Arrange'  r-h/rrt    in  appn^v 


Prepare  or  tvT)u*  requr;:.t'S  for 
.'a  '^'n  t: i  *\    o  /   V a v  f  o  r  s  1  c K   1  e  i ve 


289,     Ordtr  office  supplies,  equipment, 
and  Medical  Records  Materials 


290,     Maintaia  inventory  lists  for 

equipment  and  ftirniturc*  accounta- 
>i,Htv 


S(v|uencH* 


af  r  er 
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268. 

Jh^^  i 

270. 
2  71  . 

2  72. 


In  i'lTL        ii  cliart   and  allied 
^u<.terial'    arr  [rrw.ird(Ml  lo  Medical 
iMMord"? 

^'ilv^  M-.ing^  strai'gl^t.   numeri(*al  svstc^m 

Kile  usin^,  tcVrnjnal   digit  svstc^m 

Kill'  using  a]  ph^ibe t  i  cal  .system 

File    original   rec^'rd  oi  Individual 
Pelt  1  en  t    i  n  commc^rc  i  al   t  ac  \l  i  t  y 

!Hle»jiem.s    into  in(iivldual  patient 
rn'ord         '  . 

M  iinrai[i  act  ivi  tv  rec^ord 

Vi]v   iu(l(  X  t  arc!:;  phone  t  I  (\a  1 1  y 


^Tf.  ^ypo  reqiTTsTETons      "  ^ 
Maintain  staff  wot^ schedules) 


292  . 

2^5  . 

297'. 
299. 


Provide  security  for  MedicaX 
Rt'cords 


Hamlle  ^:uhsc  riptions  for  internal 
iniblltaMfms  for  Medical  Records 


Route  brochures  to  medical  staff 
1 ibrary  chairman 


Ordi'r  texts  and  journals  library 
cominittee  desires 


"Send  journals  to  be  bound 

Mcjiat  lin  circulation  rc^cord  and 
i o  1 1 ow  up 


AnsW(^r  cUid  request  inter-library 

1  oan  s 


100.     Provide  reference  service 


101 ,  PhotoVopy 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HERI 


302. 
"30  3. 

304. 


Maintain  unit  census  record 


Maintain  li.'^t  of  ni2w  admissions, 
transfers  atid  discharges  


TASK  STATEMENT. 


Maintain  ctie(!k-in  ai\d  check-out 
sheet  for  location  of,  patients 


4 


305. 
30  h. 

"1  i  6 . 


:heck 


Maintain  food  tr^y  service 

Provide  in  t  ormat  i  on.  to  appropriate 
dtpartments  about  "critical" 
pat  ients  '  

Wrir.e^  in  \w^:idingi  on  appropriate 
[. 'rms 

Stamp  patxtmt  1-rms  with  imprinter 
Kc(^p  filr'5   in  order 


3Z8. 
X  329 , 

330. 
331. 
332. 

ri3. 


Ansv/ei  tit  ir.i.  ic.)m  anJ  relay 
m(•.^^  ^i.;'es   Ln  '..wit   oersonHi'^:!  ^ 


Aaijcunoe  ihi^  clofj.,^  of  visiting 
hour.:   ^  

u  D  t  ^.  r  a  t  e  p  n  e  urn :  1 1 1  c :  tv  he  ■> 


Operate  duinhwalter  and  transveyor 


Quc^  rinr;  physiclan*^  about  patients 


Ansv^r  (]ue3tions  asked  unit 
perse. \iie  1 


3r), 
•  11  /. 


La''    :    tray s     equipment  cupboards 

'r^  |. are  p.it  Lent  charge  forms 

iTaii'^rilu^  doctors*   orders  onto 
,(^prv)^  r  ic)t  e  records 

:":iv;a  lor  nir^  .vt/S  and  flowers 

u  ati^  t  (irms    is  needed  (photo- 
t  opy) 

n^.rt   and  record   lost  and  found 
ir  t  i 


335, 
336. 


Relay  inronnat  lon  about^-  activities 


Inform  \^!sUors  '(U  .ho.ipital  rul^s 


Direct  vi.jltors  t  appropriate 
ro,  Ml  ,> 


4r 


337. 
338. 


Lnc<ite  Q  '  tois  nurses  as 
.  ..qv'cstec^  bv  v'l  --itorv 


Requisitxon  'neals  iiH,  nourishment 
f  ron  Pi  e'  ^  v 


M 


i/ntciin  (  iM    rcvitt^r  of  doctors 

■   )^  t^t    lon^  distance  phone 


Mi  Mi in- 
all'. 


M 
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32  J, 
327* 


iiiUain-iHUinudnp,  file  of  in- 
r  -r'Ti  it  ion   for'  annual  f<-'P^"^^^'» 

i  \h  t  ,1 1  (1     i)mfn{     >  i  Knatui 

i.r    .ibrarv  b(u)ks  from  patients 
\yr  .Ti     i  "  <-hc)r>M' 

1  1  1  1  ver  iTui  i  1  '  

y^iW'.iir.  suj)plv  of   stationery  and 

wr  i  i  i  n>;  ^^^M  er  lal  s 

I  }-       '  "   ^ 

clf^^Hf  uj-  /^rnurfd  nuf  ios'  station 

Miittairt  TTiM  t  iio  unit  correspondence 
)Tpi  ,11  r^'   t  i  VI        ,        •  - 

(M'ive  and  clellver  telephone 
mf.".  irt>s   to  unit  personnel 

"int^'rm  patT.^its  of  calls  received 

p  r'.'  (io<  tor'-,  and  other  hospital 
P"i':ornH*l  


339. 

3'0i: 
3^1 : 

342. 


keo.ii:.iti  n  SL^^vio-'-.  frc^^  I'tiarmacy 


Ri- Tfa  t  .  '    i '  n  tht-  scrvi*:eii  of  Honse- 


343. 

343. 

34h. 
3.;  7. 

34  8. 
349. 
t  350r 


Re(iui^ut  loii  ,u>r  v/icjs  from  laundry- 
Request  e<{ui[nfM^t,  ^^T/fi  ('entral 

Supply 


'Mve  intormatlon  to  other  depart- 
rrients              '  .  . 

(  (.mmunicat  e.  wi  t  h  ^ovi'rnment 

c)/,enc  i  t'S   


MaintMn  unit    read^np,  materials 


Disttr ibul«*  n-port,.,  manuals,  and 
dirm rives   


Run  err^T'ds  t(^     t  lu-r  departments 


351  . 
3  u'. 
353. 

"35^^ 


GroeL  and  welcome  Hew  patient 

Notifv  ap7>ropr  i<iLe  unit  personnel 
upon  admission'  (^f  new  patiefit 

Make  bed  assignment-   


Mcike  ^>it  lent   identi  1  i  cat  ion  tags 


Infc^rm  patient  of  hosp;ltal  pro- 
cedure's 

H(>celve^  and  store  patient's 
val uabl cs 


38  b 


TASK  STATt>lKN'r 


HKRl- 


35s.     Orit'nL  [vit  lent  to  bis  room*  and 

•  •   .   .  .   -  -  -  - 

336.     Rt'cord  cidmisblon  of  new  paLit^nC*  on 
appropriatL'  unit:  raco^ds 


CHI 


lASK  STATEHENT 


357.     Requisl ti.c^n  ^fiysician  v^;n.*;ultat  ions 
at  xioctonVs  request 


3*^8.     Collect  an-d  forward  transfer^ 
f^Uient'i;  lu  i:"al  records  to 
ri'oeivim*  nn\t     -  ' 

359.     Ri'i  f^rd  patient   tran.sfer  (m 
apprc^priatp  unit  records 

'3^vO.     Alerr   roteivlng  unit  to  1"'^  sure 
vi  be,d  i,^;  ready  for  a  transfer 
patient , 

361.     Koceive  tramf^^i   patient'  coming 
'  f  rora  another  uni  t 


376.     Obtain*  autopsy  and  consent  forms, 

377  :     Obtain  <i  de  ath  c.-crti  f icato 

378.     Re(juisition  la  snrond  pack 

;379.     Collect  aitd  identify  patient's 
bei/)ngin^U^  upon  patient's  death 


380.     Record  patient  s 'death  ou 
a  p  p  r  o  p  r  1  a  t  e  1  e  co  rd  s 


»381.  'Meet  and  euvirt  funeral  director 


Rof-v^'ve  notltiratinu  of  discharge. 
'  ^der 

\Nt>t  i  t     appropriate  departments  of 
rat  i  ent   d  1  f^'.char^'e 


•rran^V  ;  r  insnor tat  1  u  or 
i-rvlrc  <  >r    v>r  i  ent 


si.ort 


36h, 

36  7, 


368. 


Tuiorn,  pdtit'nt  of  .i.scharge  pro- 
C'slu^f    ;uul  other  pertinent  in- 
f  (  r::M  t  ion 

"RcMin)  natienr'  ,  ^^^uablcs  upon 
d  1  s  ii.irv;e  ^ 

Ma]*'-   n-cord  ot   unusiul  med i  caf  1  ons*^ 

'ip-^n  disriiar^v  ol  patient 

f'.olltnr    irvl  forward  patients  pre- 
*  riptnni  {lru)',s  to  [jhanr^ci  :v 


C  1  vj- 


p.j  f  i  i^nt  .  h  I p  n  s<  r  I  1  (^ns  and 
vU*.  birr.*'  tvn  appr(>priate  unit 


n  il  . 

;f]  pat  i  ent  ' 
1-  d  I    .  !        m  d 
j  si  h.irfu 


(-har»"s  and  forms  to 
,  DepartUK'nt  upon 


37: 


nilv  pitlent*!;  fdmiiy  of  discharge 


3  /M. 


'^7'). 
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I.orat.'  and   in forra  th(^  patient  *s 
^ihvnrim  of  ]iatii'nt*s  di'ath 

      -—.rt^  .     -  -  . 

Inform  o.nu'ntVs   family  of  patient's 

Not  j  f  V    ipp^^^P^  departments  ,  such 

a^  Admitting.  'HkI   IUisin(\ss,  of 
pat  if'iYt  '  ;  (h'.u  \\ 


38?.  Cont.ict  at4wxney,  barber,  infiufance 
c)^^v  tt ,  J  'Nigi^ous  personnel,  etc.  on 
behalf  of.  patient ,  as  requested 

383.  ^^btain  televi:;ion  set,  reading 

materials,   cigarettes,  and  other 
,    comfort fc  •  pc'.tient 


384. 


385. 
>  38b. 
[  387. 

389. 
390. 


Cont.u.t  bll  ling  office  on  Vjehalf  of 
patient  >  '  * 

Di  ^  t  r  ibuti?  par  ;  ent-  menus 

'^)o  on  d a i  1  v  t  o ar^d s 

Control       .v^ t'^rit/us  pal    ent  And/or 


crntiu 
drMli 


re 


r  fire  an<i  disaster 


Check  avilar>illty  of  fife  control  ^ 
equipment   ^  ^  .  

Fill  out  accident  reports 


391.  Conduct  sarety  Inspection 

392.  Ins[)ect  cleanliness  and  sanitation 


393. 


ol   the  un  i  t  ^ 

TnvefJtlgate-  lor 


and  damage  claims 


^^id9A.     I'articipate  i  1^  emergency  raobiliza- 
t  ion  oi  unit  peci^onnel 


Ifv  the  typo  of  equipment  and 
iuppl  ies  needed  on  t'^he  unit 


F.stabl'ish  standard  quantities  of 

SUppl  i  ( 

Kvaluate  and  approve  requisitions 
ff>r  suppl  ii\s  and  equipment 


{'heck  re(  fMpt  of  new  supplies  and 

(M[u  i  pnenl 


399.     Assign  and  i ist .  location  of  supplies 
and  equi  pment  ^  

4OQ.     Place  supplies  and  equipment  in 
<KSS  i  }\noi\  posl^  ions 


1 


TASK  STATEMENT 


HECl 


401.     Maintain  inventory  of  supplies  and 
equipment   


402.     Maintain  record  t>f  equipment 

loaned  to  or  borrowed  from  other 
areas 


403^    Maintain  linen  supplies 

404.     Maintain  a  doctor^s  drawer  (for 
medic.il  supplies) 


f 


1 


\ 


,    1.  ,1 


I  iv'v 'v   [M  th<*  nuMibcrcJ  bo.\   the  j.ob  title  win - 


'K)^t  closely  ai^roi^s 


V  ,  1,11V    A ^  .  1     Ji  t» 


'1  n.i  rv  I  ah  .    \-  ^  i  '-t  .uit 


h\  Hi! 


\ 


) 
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Pieawe  •  ."Jv^  .i.  ,the  numbered  box  fii3  jot 
fltU  the  job  tit:.'  vt^vi  have  in  yo\'r  ^oh.  ^ 

Ml 


\  1 


Vitfc^riuary  Assistant 
Vi^tt'iuv.vy  Lab.  M^'sisra.*^^ 


til  v^^ict. 

-.\  >L  closely 

•~  1 

1    '  I'. 
1 

1  4 


'lASK  \nA  lt.Ml-N  l 


'1.    J>porate  av  a\  t.-;i  *vy  

 «^     •  -  -^^  - 

3.  *   ?r»-p\r*^     '4  iii.alB  needed  lor 

 5^^<*^^'  -   — 

4.  Wrap  ar'^  picV  s^ovi^,  aursical 
g..wr.H,   jnd  drc^)'.•^^  tor  flL.c^r illzati c -'i 

^  in  Hir  lip  •-••n '  _  .  "  .  .  -  .' 

*  /   .  w  .    .1  ''1  .^^^v^'S"  Tor 


23. 


4^ 


'*  r  1 1  i  ...  ^  i  •  . 

fit  *ri    t  ir  k;-'  '  I'  ^  .1 1  .ir.tN- t  ic 


-4 


23. 


27. 


7.     Pa-  K     ui  .      " ' 

f  —  

.    8.     Ma-     i^'-  i  ^ 

I  J.  M/i''  ^  v^-  1  •  ^ 
^  v'-lor  h*  .1  ja  t  ' 

1    10.   M>rliif.iu:  i.A 


r,.  .y  ^  _ 


28.^ 


_^rx  .2^cn:.>  jaiTKiwcv;  _-J:  I 


l- 
I 


-  1 


1  33. 


.      ,t  h('S^'  a  ,    lor  ,1 


I  I 


1 
I 


35. 


As  "i^.t  w: ' 

and  J^v'JlsJ  ^  1  -V   —  -  .  -  . 

y.cniLor  j-j'.  .r>u\.l<^  ^  nd  ara    '  r 

J  ev'QV^-ry        _         .  ...   .   — 

^  LLh  :-V.    i.hci.^iy  during 


r 


I 


V,   .  .       .1:  ?  ^    ^     ,  K.->nd.^hlo 


;  r       am*  n^u  *  _■}.  _; 


r 


39, 


K(-»turr  to  siorage  ei^t: J t'^^^'^  ^'^^^     j  j 
^    in  ctnd  a'    ^^mblr   •  irglcni  j 


»■      .1'  1 


i 

•  ,r  *'iiT   ;  ur£_i>ry 


 f  

V  .;ni!U^r   .    |  .li  r.b  ^  nJ  c»d  j !• 't  .  :r  at  T  I 


a'  <  'in 


i;.  tpr_ 


I 


M  3. 


1  I 


20.  (      t:,  t.  ,-l  ..  .'1  f  '""  '■<-  ' f^'^       i'  j-- 

21.  RlivH-  -^-^LtJl^  '  .^'."J':'.-'.'   1  1- 

I 


ML 


A3. 

'.  1 


aEST  COPY  AVAILA0E 


1  ^ 


49. 

so- 


ur 


73. 


TJX  i.ie 


.  i  


52^  I 

53 


ah  ail.  r-  'I.V.  ,   S.Q.  ,^  I.M. 


54. 


r: 


! '" 




17  r  b 


t'.t 

■  •   4  • . 

^  yial  -^.r^^q  

i 

I 

— 

'  Ii    ^         ['  i Li  n'  C 


T 


79. 


11.^  .  '  : 


\  j 


 1 


"  for 


iv 


1     '  'fi* 


pro  '!:';(: 


 4.. 


'  1      -^jL  ^rf>'i'irrq 


4 

■  o 

1  .rj. 

J 

'  hi 

9^  ' 

rord 

(i^it;.^^    .  c;)  CO  on  t> 
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4  J     ty.f  J 


'  TASK  ?TATEKENT 


CHECK 


fe;^yr^  emeigenry  conditions  such 

'  dy-'yn-}  i^s^   coi;.v  alBlqns , 
eviacfrrat Icms,  etc..)-   


lo2 


sj^i!;- ixi^t  aid  prorcdures 
■'  v- \ i r^erVc^  _cj:)nd:l  ti.ons  

Ci/^liiM-f  i^aujiples  lor  olini^^a].- 
ti -*tb<> mj::;,-  (blood,  urine,  feces, 


£5  li/ 

j^^*-,  1  r\ t  f .  1 ' .  eMuLpment  k<?pt  in  vard^ 


' :  it ic a  1  aixd  pos t - 


oiv{Ljrc;^lve  j.t^tientB  for  prescribed 


j^mergency  ,  situations 

0 


..;nr:\,  .xC*.^  Tipprd^riate  pro- 

^.rj^f^^t  veterinarian',  gel 


^T  alpaieat  audi  drugs 


•rln'-.e  restrs^int  to 


Pi'iVs  1  ca  1.  f  jxamlr  a t ion 


-  incrrian  in  the 
xa'^  1  nation 


■  r.)TSi  lesions 


or  i;5^G 


)niing  pro'.^.eduros ,  clip 


tridKlng  proper  equipment' 
rt  -LiXiiminauion  and 


n:: o  V  i  ng    u  ina  3  f  r ol\ 
^'xarainat:  troatmeht 


r  t  r  <  >  r  tfi  i  r,  j  o  c  t  i  o  n  s  under 

8'.iT.'evxl''^   


[■ :     1  CHj  d  n , p  1  c «i  •  1 ; id '2 r 
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125. 


Help  ;.n>  , 


] 

f 

HEM 

rr.edica^"  Ions 

.  ^  ] 

128. 


Hlyorcisc  t' ; aii Im j  1  vben.  l.i^^.'^- cat j^ci 


0' 


Vice 


Apoly  *.iiLi  v.Mi)^ 

1  130. 

Prp p^^  ""^    an  iin*j  - 

-    ec^al  j 

A  131. 

Pt .  -^a ro  re^'odiic  r 

Lve  exatrdnat  l«'.nj4 

132.  Prepare  specif Ic  fluids.  j 
 o T 'itnvTTits  cind,  otlier  ^ed ic anie^;t_2_|  

133,  KaLnt  iin  dr^j^^  generic  name.,  ;rade 
naiac,  vt.nior  and  cO!-->t  r el eren.c^:.-'  I 

 f  i-L  ^^.^^l  „ 


13/i 


Miinrain  invfinror ;  rerords 


13^ 


Rot-tte  old 


order  d^'vie.s 


:t37:, 


13S. 


^139. 


ist^xr.c  'genera    know' ledge,  drugs 
1*^  neccpaary  ".;o  rJaat  dru?]<)  .can 
be  8i'rar:^'-d  acro^ding  to  th^.ir 

J?2LhiO'*h?'^JL\21v^^^^  

"  V r op Cv  la \ ' y.^J.  dat  ing  on  diaj^;j^  

K'^ev  record  'of  ^"-^P Il^L^-^lL^ 

Diccaxd  o.*d  druGS  in  approprlatv- 
manner  (with  veterinarian'^ 

0  3  to CK 


pcrinission)  and  jrc 


14Q.   '   Operate  a  color imel.vtr  (Spec  20) 

jn  the  det^rTTuna^-xca  o^  hemogJobi.n, 


] 


Operate  a  r>H  ruT^or 


1A2. 
1A3. 

1A4. 


Prepare  standard  solutions ^asec 
on  mrdar  cone?  n  r.  rati on^  ^  


Prepare  standard  solu'^ions  based 
on  non^al  concentrations   


Prepare"  standard  Golutions  based 
on  nor  c  e n    c  o  r  c  c n  t  r a  iung  -  


145.    -  "Be  able  to  decect  try-psin  m 
f ecV/.s  ,  


1A6.       Be  cible  tc  quantitate  trypsiit  i^"- 


147.       I.e.  i'blo  ro  detect  and  quantitate  j 
crvpLin        'a.;>as>e  and  amylase  in; 
 Bc rtaW/Mlp-^- tick'*  type  t€.cbniqud) 


■p-^eparation  of  bl-od  urine,  fecal, 
r  ,;d.'f:i':e  ond  'Jsj/ue  ^mples  for 
ruV'1q:,fon  to  labor-ttl|Wies^that 
ufilize  coirvplex  chervlcVl  and /or 
.trici'^nbio''  ogicnl^  rechto  oues   


*  \ 


M 

K  IS.. 


-  ^.^ju^.^^  ^1  4- 


1 


.^^^/'i^,   ^ —  i7s. 


i.»  • .-hi  i;.ie  erythrocyte 


 .^'r 

-     :  e  :  C 

^  :;.r:::i..-:  J 

i 
\ 

.........  - 

'1  l^-- 





ri  Ttv  heiaoglohin  concertrat  icjn 


177. 


■'c  deter  ciun 


.  .. .  vJSU^- — —  ^ — ^ 


f 


.;'?-aa  "v'Bh:  count  with  hr.ruo- 


»  1  on*  or;j:;^]eediufi  rime  ,  .'  . 


■Jo; :  :fv 


1C3. 


■.;r.  it  Lnn 


1 


<riou  of  congulatlon   ^  I 


nr'v^/.- 1  t-.vr,:  _   


-7 


 1  18;. 


. r  -•..t'^  ■^^\  of  (' lot^retractio,. 


I 


^   ■  •  uU  '  r  .  '■  


-  ,  -  .-^^  t^r  .  


* '    1  37  . 


199. 


•rus  Inde::  in  aer:*,n  ) 


r  .eric,/  a  '.:.tt€r  tc  rhrain. 
ir,]''^^i\f^  r^l  -^1^^.  


1" 


a. 


Mi.ice   ...I-       M3.-^. .  into  ap?'*'".r'rit.ue 

.'U'.:iu   ^ 


I 


?  or     11  \c 


ERJC 


BSI  copy  AVffi 


TAv^K  3IATEMENT 


I-  

■j  19<:- 

!- 


CHECK 
HERE 


195.     Decontaminate" lab  equlpmentlnnd 
glassvare  as  needed  (with  ^ 
•■; op i C£ l_s t  he^t,  etc.)  [  

:  .^rlrorm  eu^ha:"ia8ia  on  smnll  j 
jKainiala  .    .  -  '  I 

Assist  vet.erlnarizni  in  euthani "iTlg 


: 


Pcrrfcrra  a  cciirplete  necropsy  on 
a  alma  1b         v  • 

Lorate  major  diaplaj^ieinerits  o£ 
organs  prior  to  their  removal 
tmd  display  in  an'^o^ederly 


201. 


PrOTfttly  prepare  tiaauc  specimens 
for  further  examination  by 

laboratorlea  ,  


R€Cord  basic  deaiript  Ions  of 
lesioaa  when  these  arc  dtctafeed 

^v  a  vetorinarkin  ^    

 ^  .   1^  — ■  

»*TXOv  the  regulatl^nS/'govcrning- 

>vtp.meat  ol'  biologfc^l  specimens 
t:hrou^h  all  rc^gular  .^phlpplng 


Prepare  r^li'J.r^'^irVl  specimens  for 


Ki-*^^:-:;  laboVatory  vl^^i^>  rastock 
< i ^^yiv, fcctanta,  ale.  ^ 


«it^rrrt  patients  tor  x~reyr>, 


Detariaina  exposure  (techniqviCi) 


1 

^'7.  Operate 

rhe 

X- 

d' 

;fxjti«?nt: 

hv 

fjjr 

ty 

''-^arl  ;•^ad  process  K-r:r/-  f ilu 


>  I  1': 


^ '  ^  ^' '  il'L^if-  vil  failures 


TASK  s;  ^T^•r<^•^ 


c'xsnet t.x3y     re "^^^  L'^Hi  i^. 


:i7, 


218.  Kr't^r>  0:lvirl  /.;L..-.:Pt  .i.J- 
 .md  in  "^rc.paix   


219.  '   Assemble  bpor.^ril  eqMip/t:en>;.  to  be. 
taki^'Ti  in  ve-hi "1  ob  ^  ^  


^  -220.      Clean  and  c.-jre  for  restraint 

equiprr^egt   \t)  ^"^hul  atory  

22].    ^  A--ix^-^st  in  •  asseinbling  nnd 


P'r  'pdratioti  of  /nunicationj  and 
eci'Mpiii'^nf        he  used  on._tae_ far 


^C;^l^  .  '>r  *ind  re':?:r:'  v  ou  ^. ^i  pent 
!-,:ipp]  l^-s,    ^-xiichLl-  ris  and. 
ai-scnrd!^^  'at  pu'ijc  ^1   ure  pr.d 
ireturn  to  vehlrie  for  jQ'^^r 
'^i-.jt^acO.  ^^r  All 


/ 


223. 


He]y  in  kee-^inj:;  record 
repoi  us       '  i^^r'^para*  ion  of 
h e a i: b  f  o rri i i:-  f "^^o nj_^^^^ \ PJlil 

224,      Ma'ke  appoLntg.:^.vt>-^_  

223.^     Ar.-^.-jer  te  I'^j>bori2,  -    .  -  


22.) .  nd_ j    i yj"  3fl 


2?7.       i'rl^lxe  '"'^nVraj  boolcke(?p Ing 
pr  o  c_e  '  I  ^ '  e  M  ^  ^ 


230. 


Kf en  r.af  h    ecor.ds  in  ordr^r  |_ 

i^T'pare  1  e.alth  chart's  and  healthj 
^orms  tec  the  veterinarian's  j 

FiXA'tion  in  the  aVsence  of  the'  j 


231. 


-ike   Appropriate  neai^ures  t 
(-'-■rr Tt   t'trhnica!   failures  oC 
x--rav  nach-*  ne    ■  ^  


Analat  In  sedation  and/or 
restraint  of  ani^al.'^  ^ 


Receive  tclcp'^Aone  calls,  be  «^ie 
to  converse  in  a  courteous  and^ 
irt  PIT.  at;  iv?  r.:-"'^^ner  an^i  obtau^ 
i^,per^iic  IT  fi^iTiation,  e'.g.,  n^ine^ 
ac'dr2;ss,  phone  no.;  species, 
b'  ^>'^d,  rofc  rrin;>  veter  ivi-^r  i^'^n, 
roopla  ^^nt  !  - 


214 


File  and  ralrlevh  x-ray  filn, 
•reco rd jnjL.d  '  ^ ^  _ 


i 


232.  ^Mt^encl  to  -IIl-pl  needo  vita:fn 
the  Hcu.;as  '•>:  rj..^  teciinlcl'n  5 
!  / 1  I  f/  fi   ^     ,.  .  ^ 


h<»      1  ice 


.i; 

1 


TASK  STATEMENT 


•►pA  CM 


"i34.     Pull  case  history  cwdt.  and/or  ! 

type  cards  for  nev  p;^ ticTp/-.*-  

.  215*     File  cast  hif?tory  vhon  »v>'  ]ou;v-t 
needed  V  

^  -1..^,^  ;  .  .  \  — . 

'236.    Make  ^ut  charjL'.e  J  lip  for        '  #  | 
services  *   


-  1 


2?7,     Takp  in  money  wht^n  oni.^ 


Sctgen  calls.  I.e.,  detenrfiio  ^ 
what  Is  an  ^nier^cncy  '^nd  aJcat 
•  veterinarian  '  ; 


**^  Z39»    Make  arrangenents  f  or.  vecedv  ' i:;: 
^  jftper^ency  cases     _^  ^ 


Record  dailv  T.B/R. 


241>     Record  dally  trc^innpr 

Record  dall>^  appctltg^ _ 


243/   Record  dally  def ecatio.n  and 
urination ,  - 


24 A.     Retrieve    InfoCTat^'on^  ^ : 


245.     Enter  symptoms^  dl..:.;iiot-;i!^  and 
treatmfT.t  on  client  cnri! 


i             Place  card  In  visible  file  vhru 
animal       kept  In  hospital  2cr 
treatraent      .  "  ^  


247.  Enter  dai^y  troatments  on  cardo 
■  '  of  _  animals  lii  hospital  ,  


248. 


Maintain  \o^,b^  for  •3urg.?v^>;, 
an^sthtklc,  henvifM -^Ry ,  K-r.iya,  ^ 


etc. 


J- 


249.     Make  out  p-^lority  nohi'dule  qt 

treatnc'UL.s  f  o ho<t^.l  la  :  ized 
  _    pal lents   


— ^ 


ERIC 


mi 
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APPENDIX  C.8 


COMMON  CORE  OF  TASKS 


ERIC 


SUMMARY  OF  DATA  COLLECTION 

The  data  received  from  the  task  inventory  siirvey  was  analyzed 
by  computer  and  tlie  tasks  were  sorted  by.  job  title;  subcategory, 
where  appropriate;  category;  and  subcluster.    This  was  intended  to 
yield  a  common  core  of  tasks  by  subcategory »  category,  and  sub- 
cluster.    This  data  is  presented  in  this  Appendices.     For  Patient 
Care  Services  Subcluster  and  the  Nursing  Services,  Diagnostic,  and 
Physical. Rehabilitation  Categories  there  are  no  common  core  tasks. 
A  percentage  of > job  titles  performing  specific  tasks  was  then 
compute^  arid  is  shown  in  this  Appendices.    These  percentages  can  be 
used  to  identify  tasks  that  are  performed  by  a  high  percentage  of 
job  titles  responding  and  various  cores  might  be  designated  for 
purpose  o^  curriculum* organization  and  development.    The  appropriate 
percentage  for  core  designation*  might  be  decided  upon  by  a  repre- 
sentation jury. 

A  common  core  of  tasks  performed  by  all  job  titles  in  the  entire 
Health  Occupations  field  could  not  be  identified.    However,  a  procedure 
similar,  that  was  mentioned  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  might  be  used 
to  identify  a  total  HOE  core.  ,  ^ 

It  should  be- emphasized  that  the  core  referred  to  here  are  common 
tasks.     It  is  felt  that  once  the  tasks  are  submitted  to  analysis  it  is 
likely  that  a  common  core  of  competencies  will  be  identified.  It 
should  also  be  mentioned  that  these  tasks  do  not  intlude  affective 
behavior  to  be  displayed  by  HOE  workers  and  it  is  highly  probable  that 
a  core  of  affective  cWpetencies  exist. 

Some  of  the  job  titles  surveyed  did  not  receive  sufficient  response 
for  the  data  to  be  complete  and- accurate.     For  these  job  titles  addi- 
tional surveys  will  be  necessary  before  common  tasks  can  be  accurately 
identified. 


INDTANA  HEALTH  OCCUPATION  EDUCATION  CLUSTER 


SUB 

L»  LUo  i  Ci  l\ 

CATEGO'kY 

JOB 

TITLE 

A 

I 

•  • 

Patient  Care 

Nursing  Service 

1, 

Registered  Nurse  (23)* 

Services 

f 

2, 

L.P.N. /L.V.N.  (20r^ 

€ 

3, 

Nurseaide/Attendant  (22) 

* 

4, 

Geriatric  Technician  (1) 

■ 

5. 

Orderly  (8) 

6, 

Cdrpsman/Cllnlcal  Corpsman  (0) 

4 



7. 

Burn  Unit  Technician  (1) 

• 

8/ 

Pediatric  Technician  (1)  . 

9, 

llomen\aker/nome  Health  Aide  (3) 

10, 

Emerp;ency  Medical  Technician  (13) 

11, 

Ca  rd  io-Pulmonary/Card  lo- 

Vasrular  Technician  (0) 

* 

12. 

Obstetrical  Technic  Ian  (1) 

13. 

Ambulance  Attendant<2) 

• 

A 

.  TI 

4 

Patient  Care 

Mental  Health 

Mental  Health  Technician  (8) 

Se  rvlces 

Mental  Health  Assistant  (1) 

1.2 

15, 

16, 

Mental  Retardation  Technic  Ian CU; 

Mental  Retardation  Alde/Asat.  K^) 

• 

17. 

18. 

Psychiatric  Technic ian  v-L; 

19. 

Psychiatric  Aide/Asst.  W 

20. 

Certified  Occup.  Therapy  A8$lt,  \^) 

21. 

Occupational  Therapy  Aide  (9) 

• 

22. 

Recreational  Therapy  Technician  (*) 

23. 

Recreatiorial  Therapy  Alde/Asat.  (7) 

ERIC 


*Number  of  job  holders  responding. 


SUB  CLUSTER  CATEGORY   JOB  TITLE 


2A.    Music  Therapist  Aide  (2) 
25.    Drania  Therapist  Aide  (0) 

A 

Patient  Care 
Services 

.III 
(    D lagnofltlc 
1.31 

26.  Certified  Laboratory  Assistant (12) 

27.  Medical  L#boratorv\ Technician  ^0) 

28.  Laboratory  Aide  (9) 

29.  Cytotechnologist  (3) 

30.  Histologic  Technician  (7) 
31..  Dlener  (2) 

1,32 

32.    Electro-cardl<>graph  Technician  (0) 

'33.    Elect ro-encephlegraphic 
Technician  (5) 

3A.     Puli(ionary  Function  Technic  Ian  (1) 

1.33 

_  0 

35.  Radiological  Technologist  (12) 

36.  Registered  Radiation  Therapy 

Technologist  (A) 

37.  Radiologic  Department  Aide  (5) 

'a 

38.  Dark  Room  Aide/Assi  stant  (6) 

39.  Nuclear  Medical  Technologist  (3) 

A 

>»stle.nt  Care 
Services 

IV 

Physical 
Rehabilitation 

UAl 

40.  Physical  Therapy  Assistant  (4) 

41.  Physical  Therapy  A ide/Orderly  (10) 

42.  Ortho/Prosthetic  Technician  (1) 

^T-^V«n /Prna  ^h#^1  r  AAAiflfAnt 

44.     Podlatric  Assistant  (0) 

J  .   A 

erJc  39:) 


sun  CUISTF'R  CATIhCQRY  JOB  TITT,K 


:>  U  1)    V,  LAI.)  I  I.  IV 

r  '■ 

1 

A  J, 

Certified  Resp.  Therapy  Tech. (7) 

^6 . 

Respiratory  Therapy  Aide  ^'^^ 

,/                   '                  '  ■ 

- 

^Pulmonary  Function  technlfclan (1) 

A 

IV 

,  — .  

V 

Pntient  Cnre 

Physical 

48 , 

Ophthalmic  Lab  Technician  (3) 

Services 

Rehabilitation 

Op tome  trie  Technician(O) 

Optometric  Assistant  (3) 

> 

50. 

V 

1 

Patient  Core 

'  'ANCILIJ\RY 

51. 

Urolo/Vic  Physicians  Asst.  (2) 

».>Vi.VlC"I» 

1.5 

52. 

Opera  t  iitg  Room  Technic  ian  (13) 

53, 

Surr,ical  A  i  de /Ass  1  s;  tant  (A) 

Cnn'rr/il  bev'yre  A  L<le /Asst . -(16) 

.55.. 

OrtliOpodic  Fh'slciaa's  Asst.  (0) 

1 

5G, 

Circ\ilation/p:xtra  Corporeal  Tech.  (1 

* 

57. 

Ilemod i'l lys  i  3  Technician  (2) 

50, • 

Orthopedic  Cast  Specialist  (0) 

-!  '  , 

Pharmacy  Alae/ lecnnic lan  v"/ 

• 

60, 

House  Keeping  Worker  (16) 

A 

VI 

% 

PaClCnt  Core 

DIETARY 

^-^l. 

Dietetic  A1ae(l3; 

Services 

1.6 

62. 

Dietary  Technician  (10) 

I 

Dental, Cnre 

Direct  Patient 

63. 

Dental  Assistant  (10) 

Services 

Contact 

Oral  Siirp;ery  Dental  Assistant  (1) 

M. 

2.1 

Orthodontic  Dental  Assistant  (2) 

65. 

400 


SUB  Cy.USTER 


CATEGORY 


JO^  TITLE 


Med  teal  &  Cler- 
ical Services 


I?  D 
Animal  Care 


ERIC 


II 

Indirect  Patient 
Services 
2.2 


Medical  Records 
Services 

3.1 


Clinical 
3.2 


'J^ursinf;  Service 

^Kl 


II 

Diagnostic 
4.2 


III 
Auxilia  ry 
4.3 


G6.     Pedadontic  Dental  Assistant  (2) 

67.  Endodontic  Dental  Assistant  (0) 

68.  Expanded  Duties  Dental  Asst.  (6) 


69.    Dental  Receptionist  (7) 

70»v    Dental  Laboratory  Technician  (4) 


71.  Medical. Transcriber  (^3) 

72.  Medical  Stenographer  (7)  ^  ' 

73.  Medical-Dental  Secretary  (6) ^ 
7A.  Medical  Librarian  Assistaiit  (16) 

75.  Medical  Records  Clerk  (50 

76.  Medical  Records  Technician  (15) 

77.  Insurance  Clerk  (4) 


78.  Ward-Unit  Clerk  (8) 

79.  Ward  Secret^ary  (6) 

80.  Medical  Assista^at(ll) 


81.  Veterinary  Assistant  (9) 

82.  G roomer 


PI 

83% -'^  Veterinary  Lab  AQsistant 

8A.  Veterinary  X-Ray  Assistant 
85.    Cage-Care  Attendant(l) 


86.  Receptionist 
^87.     Record  Keeper 


401 


APPENDIX  C. 8.1 
COMMON  TASKS  BY  CATEGORY 


> 


SubclusteT;:       Patient  Cnw  St^rvicf**? 
Category:  Nursinj?,  Services 

♦ 

Common  Tasks  lor  1.1 

5  Place  a  bedpan  or'urinal  under  a  patient 

6  Clean  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a  patient 

18  Chart  observations  of  patient 

19  Elevate  speclffied  body  parts  for  patients 

20  Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  ar.ea  utilizing  proi^r 
method  for  patient's  needs 

21  Position  a  patient  (with  variations)   for  patient's  comfort  or  treatment 

22  Observe  body  eliminations  of  patients  (e.g.   urine,  feces,  emesis,  etc.) 

27  Apply  T-binders  to  patient  (male  and  female) 

28  Take  and  record  a  body  temperature  (with  variations)  of  a  patient 

29  Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respiration 

33  Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure^  (with  variations) 

37  Rfbcord  discharge  of  a  patient  * 

38  Fill  and  apply  icebags  for  patients 
132  Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  pf-rrent  of   job  titles  performing  each  task. 


r 


Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services 
Category:  Mental  Health 

Common  Tasks  for  1.2 


-  J 


170 

272 
280 


Provide  and  assist  with  diversional  activities  for  the  patient 
Assist  with  individual  and/or  group  therapy 

Participate  in  ward  group  meetings  abo.at  mental  health  patients 
See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task. 
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'  Subclustor: 
Category:^ 
Su^ategory : 


Patient  C^re  Services 
Diagnostic 

Laboratory  Diagne^lc  Services 
Common  T<^sks  for  1.31 


24  Collect  non-sterilo^  specimens  from  patient  according  to  standard  procedures 

316  '  Inventory  and/or  order ^departmental  supplies 

321  Clean  and  per f onn  , roMtl no  prevent  ive  maintenance  on  departmental  equipment 

323  Prepare 'and  process  specimens 

•325  Prepare  rerffeents  v 

432  Use  water-baths 

640  Log  in  and/or  code  incoming  .specimens 

645  Prepare  routine  histology  stdlns  and  fixatives  . 

835  Label,  transfer,  nnd/or  log  specimenn  for  identification 

836  Maintain  and  review  depart miMU a  1   stock  U^vels  ^ 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of   job  tttlen  performing  each  task/       ^  ^ 


-^2 


Sftibcluster:        Patient  Care  SerVfCes  • 
<^       Category:  Diagnostic 

S  Subcategory:      Electronic  ^Diagnostic  Services 

i         ■    .  ■ 

Common  Task  for  1,32 


No  tasks  ]^erf.ormed  by  all  job  titles  responding. 


See  APPENDIX  C.8;2  for  percent ^bf  job  titles  performing  each  task. 


Sijbcluster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Diagnostic  ^ 
Radiological  Diagnostic  Services 


,20 
948 


Common  Task  for  1.33 


Clean  and  care  for  disposable'  and  non-disposable  equipment  utilized  by 
patient  (metal,  rubber,  etc.)  according  to  material  specif ications -e.g. , 
pre-soaking,  hand-washing,  etc. 

Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utilizing  proper 
method  for  patient's  nfeeds  ^ 
Operate  automatic  processing  machines  ^ 


See  APPENDIX  C. 8. 2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  ta^k^ 
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,  Subcluster:        Patient  Care  Services 
Category:  Physical  Rehabilitation 

Subcategory:      Physical  Rehabilitation 

Common  Tasks  for  1.41 
Instruct  patients  in  regard  ta  administration  of  test  jj)rocedure 
See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task 
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Subcluster:        Patient  Care  Services 
Category:  Physical  Rehabilitation 

Subcategory:      Respiratory  Rehabilitation 

* 

Common  Task*  for  1.42 


240 


Apply  defibrillator  to  patient  having  cardiac-fibrillation  ^ 
248      Analyze  nursing  care  requirements  of  patient 
/      .  711      Assign  specific  work  to  individual  employees  ^ 

870  Perfprm  calculations ' for  pulmonary  function  studies 

871  Compare  pulmonary  functic^n  study  results  with  norms 

'872      Perform  functional  residual  capacity  , for  pulmonary  function 
^  873.     Perform  spirometry  for  pulmonary  function  tests 

r     875  '  Perform  air  collection  and  analysis  ,  '  - 

l066      Perform  pulmonary  functidn  tests  for  patient 
"     "  ...  *t 

[    See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task. 


ERIC  /^|  4o;j 


Siibcluster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Physical  Rehabilitation 
Vision  Rehabilitation 

Common  Tasks  for  1-AA  *' 


A 


No  tasks  performed  by  all  job  titles  responding. 


See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  tasl^ 


ERIC 


410 


Subcluster:  ,  Patient  Care  Services 
Category:  Ancillary 


Common  Tasks  for  1.5 


840      Receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task 


ERIC   .  ' 


41,1 


Subcluster : 
Category: 


Patient  Care  Suervices 
Dietary 

Common  Tasks  for  1.6 


9  Serve  a  tray  of  food  to  a  patient 

42  Give,  observe,  and  record  an  enema  (with  variations)':^o  a  patient 

316  Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies 

321  Clean  and  perform  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  departmental  equipment 

732  Establish  and  maintain  sanitation  standards 

836  Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  levels  /  i 

1216  Assist  with  cost  and  control  by  keeping  accurate  records 

1364  Identify  and  utilize  food  high  in  the  basic  nutrients,  minerals,  and  vitamins 

|kl365  Wash  utensils  from  food  preparation,  in  proper  way,  using  pre-washlng, 
scraping,  detergent  and  hot  water 

1366  Read  symbols  for  weights  and  measures  of  food 

1367  Identify  various  sizes  of  cans  of  food  according  to  numerical  system 

1368  Follow  prescribed  procedures  for  ordering  food  and  non~food  items  from 
storage 

JL369  Interpret  words  and  symbols  i^ed  on  patient's  menus* 

1370  Deliver  and  pick  up  patient's  trays  according  to  prescribed  procedures 

1371  Attend  periodic  menu  conference  with  production  personnel 

1372  Tally  menu  cards  for  modified  diets 

1373  Compute  ^ood  portions  for  modified  diets 

1374  Weigh  and  measure  where  indicated  to  meet  dietetic  requirement 

1375  Operate  and  clean  a  variety  of  equipment  within  the  food  service  system 

1376  Identify,  store,  clean  and  use  ot  economy  non-food  supplies 

1377  Follow  established  recipes  in  preparing  foods 

1378  Check  patient's  food  trays  for  correctness  of  food  items  in  accordance  with 
dietary  restriction 

'See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task. 


ERIC 


Subcluster:        Patient  Care  Services 

Nursing  Services  ^ 
Mental  Health  ^ 
Diagnostic 

laboratory  Diagnostic  Services 
Electronic  Diagnostic  Services 
Radiological  Diagnostlc^Servlces 

Physical  Rehabilitation 

>Physi(!ral  Rehabilitation      ^  . 
\     Respiratory  Rehabilitation 
Vision  Rehabilitation  - 

Ancillary  Service^  .  - 

Dietary  /  -  *^ 

CommonVTasks  for  1.1,  1.2,  1.31,  1.32,  1.33, 
A  1.41,  1-42,  1.43,  1.5,  1.6 

No  tasks  performed  by  all  job  titles  responding. 

See  APPENDIX  C. 8. 2,  for  pertent  of  job  titles  t)erfonning  each  task. 


0 

y 


1 


Category: 


Subcategory: 


Subcluster:        Dental  Services 
Category:  Direct  Patient  Contact 

Common  Tasks  for  2.1 

6  Develop  and  fix  exposed  radiographic  film 

7  Maintain  unexposed  radiographic  film  storage 

8  Mix  solutions  for  developing  and  fixing  radiographic  film 

14  Mount  dental  radiographs 

15  Label  dental  radiographs 

16  Clean  x-ray  processing  equipment 

17  .  Position  patient  for  radiographic  examination 

18  Select  film  size  appropriate  for  pa<tient's  mouth  and  indicated  technique 

20  File  dental  radiographs 

21  Receive  and  place  telephone  calls 

22  Receive,  and  dismiss  patients  and  visitors  - 

24  Issue  receipts 

25  Make  ledger  entries 

30  Maintain  appointment  control  » 

31  Maintain  an  active  recall  system 

39  Sort  incoming  mail  ^ 

40  Perform  housekeeping  duties 

41  Order  supplies 

44  Collect  fees  for  dental  services 

45  Assemble  patierit  records  for  treatment 

52  Deliver  and  receive  instruments  at  chairside 

64  Identify  various  types  of  dental  instruments 

65  Recognize-  various  types  of  dental  equipment 

66  "Care  fot  various  .pieces  of^  dental  equipment 
83  Prepare  setup  for  prophylaxis  (cleaning) 

87  Prepare  tray  setup  fcJr  Orthodontic  treatments 

89  Clean  operatories  and' equipment 

102  Prepare  rubber  base  material  for  impression 

104  Prepare  alginate  fot^  impression  by  dentist 

105  Fill  alginate  tray  \ 

120  Prepare  and  chemically  disinfect  instruments 

133  Perform  dental  charti^ig 

159  Plan  sequence  of  procfiidures  for  appointment  or  series  of  appointments 

165  Clean  and  polish  removable  appliances 

186  Fabricate  baked  porcelain-to-gold  restorations 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task. 

/ 


Subcluster:         Dental  Services 

Category:'  Direct  Patient  Contact 

Indirect  Patient  Contact 


Comnion  Tasks  for  2.1,  2.2 

24  Issue  receipts 

25  Make  ledger  entries 

30  Maintain  Appointment  contro^'l 

39  Sort  incoming  mail 

40  Perform  housekeeping  duties 

41  Order  suppli-es 

65  Recognize  various  types  of  dental  equipment 

66  Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental  equipment 


;See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of   job  titles  performing  eacli  task. 
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• 


Subcli^s.ter:        Dental  Services 
Categoryi  Indirect  Patient  Contact 

Common  Tasks  for  2^2 

21  Receive  and  place  telephone  calls 

24  Issue  receipts 

25  Make  ledger  entries 

26  Verify  invoices 

27  Write  checks  and  maintain  balance  > 

28  Maintain  state  and  federal  tax  information 
30  Maintain  appointment  control 

33  ,  Prepare  bank  deposits  - 

34  Reconcile  bank  statement  •  , 

38  Prepare  statements 

39  Sort  incoming  mail 

41  Order  supplies 

42  Miintain^and  rotate  inventory 
43.  Prepare. tax  torms 

44  Collect  fees  for  dental  services 

65  Recognize  various  types  of  ((ent;al  equipment 

66  Care  for  various  pieces  of  deWtal  equipment 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  t 


ERIC 


Subcluster:  Medical  and  Clerical  Services 
Category:  Clinical 


Connnon  Tasks  for  3.1  ^  :  » 

8      Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  from  patients  or  potential  patients  , 
18      Pull  and  file  patient's  medical  record  ^ 
210      Follow  up  on  committees'  directions,  e!g.,  route  charts  to  physicians  or 
conmittees 

212  Schedule  meetings 

213  Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings 

283  Type  general  correspondence 

284  Handle  and  distribute  mail  and  correspondence  (both  incoming  and  outgoing) 

285  File  correspondencLvapdr  memoranda  ^ 
289  Order  office  supplies,  equipment,  and  Wedical  Records  Materials 

See  APPENDIX  C. 8. 2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task.  ; 
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41V 


Subcluster:       Dental  Services 

Category:  Medical  Records  k. 

Connon  Tasks  for  3.2 

8     Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  frosi  patients  or  po^antlal  patianta 

IB     Pull  and  file  patient's  medical  record 

33     Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  patient 
213     Take  or  transcribe  ndnutes  of  meetings 
218     Prepare  reports 

229     Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  medical  staff 

235  Check  record  for  deficiencies 

236  "  Prepare  deficiency  check-off  list 

237  Abstract  Information  from  record  onto  data-^procasslng  source  doauMMt 

259     Check  current  ln*patlent  recor^'i  for  completion 

270     File  using  alphabetical  system 

272     File  Items  Into  Individual  patient  record 

286     Type  personnel  actions  for  staff  ^ 
289     Order  office  supplle^  equipment,  and  Medical  Macords-Materlals 

291     Type  requisitions 

313  Sign  for  packages  and  flovers 

314  -Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy) 

325     Receive  and  deliver  telephone  messages  to  unit  personnel 

328  Ansver  the  Intercom  and  relay  messages  ^o  unit  personnel 

329  Announce  the  close  visiting  hours 
336  '  Direct  visitors  to  appropriate  rooms 
345  Communicate  vlth  government  agencies 
348    ' Run  errands  to  other  departments 

350     Notify  appropriate  unit  personnel  upon  admission  of  iiav  patlaAt 
380     Record  patient's  death  on^  appropriate  records 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  Job  titles  performing  etch  task* 


ERIC 
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415 


/ 


SubcXuster:        Medical  an^  Clerical  ^rvlces 

Category:  Clinical  ^ 

Medical  Records 


^Common  Tasks  for  3.1,  3.2 


8      Receive  calls  and  ^nswer  questions  from  patients  or  potential  patients 
18      Pull  and  file  patient^s  medical  record  ,        >  ' 

'213      TaKe  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings 

289      Order  office  supplies,  equipment,  and  Medical  Records  materials. 

See  APPENDIX  C.8.2  for  percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task. 
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r 


Subcluster:        Animal  Care 

Category:  Nursing  Services  ' 

•  Diagnostic^ 

x^"     -  '  Common^Tasks  for  4.1,  4.2 

^        "      #  ^  ■       .   •  ■ 

1  Operate  an  autoclave  I 

2  Operate  a  boiling  steVilizer  '  \^ 
6  Clean  surgical  and  diagnostic  equipment  for^pecif ic  surgical  produces 

11  Receive  and  store  expendable  supplies 

12  Clean  sterilization  equipment      ^  " 

13  Restrain  any  animal  for  examination 
14*  Assist  in  placement  of  bandages  S 

15  Remov.e  bandages 

16  Assemble  supplies  for  surgery  <  . 

17  Asseinble  equipment  for  surgery 

18  Wfeigh    aniq^als  prior  to  surgery  •  '  ' 

19  Brush  and  clean  animal  for  surgery  f  •  , 

23  Tie  tail  prior  to  surgery  '  - 

24  Manipulate  animal'  on  to  table  * 

25  Adjust  ropes,  straps,  and^Jialters  on  animal  ^ 

26  Place  padding  devices  ^ 

27  Position  patient  §pr  surgery  ' 

28  Prepare  surgical  site    •  '-^  -V  ^ 

29  Clip,  shave,  qad  scrub  animal 

30  Apply  antisep^tics  to  animal 

31  Position  animal  for  surgery 
33  Assist  with  anesthesia,  local  and  general  , 
35  Help  with  I.V.  therapy  during  surgery 

^  36  Monitor  post-operative  recovery 

*  37  Perform  post-operative  cleanup  ^  . 

38  Return  to  storage  equipment  and  supplies  from  surgery  , 

41  Make  minor  repairs  an^  ad|listments  on  instruments  and'*e<i^^pment 

.  4^i  Take  temperatures  \  '  ^  _ 

4ft  Take  respiration  rate  \ 

52  Obtain  feces  t. 

'53  Administer  prescribed  drugs  via  usual  routes  (I.V.,  S.Q. ,  I.M.  topically, 

^  per  OS,  etc.)  ,  .    .  *  ^  ^ 

54  Recognize  conditions  that  require  the  feeding  of  special  rations 

55  Express  the  urinary  bladdet^  ^        a,  ^ 

57  Treat  and  bandage  wounds  under  the  veterinarian's  direction  ' 

58  Clip,  shave  and  scrub  appropriate  sites  for  specific  surgical  procedures 
64  Position  patient  "tie  down"  for  specific  surgical  procedures 
70  Set  up  t:he  appropriate  surgical  equipment  for  specific  procedures 
72  Circulate  in  operating  room  to  open  packs  and  extra  supplies  and  instruments 

during  surgery  "  ^        :         .  > 

80  Scrub  and  gown  and  act  as  surgical  nurse 

89  *  Administer  enemas  , 

91  Administer  drugs  as  prescribed  by ^yeterinarian 

"92  Observe  and  record  eating  habits 

99  Observe  and  record  th.e  appearance  of  or  changes  in  clinics  signs 


ERIC 


Subcluster:      '  Anims^  Care 


Category:  Nursing  Services  '  '  '  c^-^-*-^*^^^^ 


Diagnostic 


noM 


Comtn  Q^'Tasks  for  A-l,  A. 2 


101  Report  emergency  conditions  6uch  as  (vomit ions,  hfemorrhaging,  dyspneaSo, 
conjmlsions,  eviscerations,  etc,)"      ^  ^       "  ^/  .  \i 

102  Irt^^ti^  first  aid  procedures  in  emergency  conditions 

lOA     Maintain  equipment  kept  in  ward^  \  -        ,  . 

106      Observe  critical  and  post-operative  patients  for  prescribed  periods  of  \ 
time  '  .    \  '  .  . 

»  109      Obtain  weight  ^ 
il8  ,  Perform  grooming  procedures,  clip  toenails ,v  etc. 

121  Assist- in  making  proper  equipment  available  at  examination  and  treatment 
Areas  ^  .    ^  y 

122  Assist  in  moving  animals  from  stalls  for  examination,  treatmenl>-and 
radiology  ^  i   \ 'V 

126      Exercise  the  animal  when  indicated  'V 
205      P'oaition  patiefits  fox  x-rays  .  'V 

209-     Empiloy  safety  procedure's,  for  the  x-ray ;.Qper^ tors  (gloves,  aprons,  etc.), 

210     Loal  and  pro^cess  x-ray  film         .     '  ^   \*  .  '\ 

f-^^^    Assist  in  sedation  "and/or  restraint*  dr'Anfmais^  -  <;  ^  ^ 

«j^.215      Maintain  equipment,   (clean  cassettes,  prepare  solutions)  ^ 

233      Perform  minimum  maintenance  duties  about  the  office 

,      ,  •  -i. 

See  APPENDIX  C-8*2  for/percent  of  job  titles  performing  each  task. 
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550 
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1018  -  -            -  .-              -  50 

1019  ...  -              -  50  .  -  -  - 

1020  -  -            -  -    "          -  50  -  -        ,  . 


1021 
1022 
1023 
1024 


1026 
1027 
1028 


ERIC 


1030 

1031 

1032 

1033 

1034 

1035 

1036 

1037 

1038 

1039 

1040 

1041 

1042 

1043 

1044 

1045 

1046 

1047 

1048 

1049 

1050 

1051 

1052 

1053 

1054 

1055 

1036 

1057 

1058 

1059 

1060 

1061 

1062 

1063 

1064 

1065 

106\& 

1067 

1068 

169 


25 

50 
50 
50 


1025  -  -  /  -  -  ^-90 


75  -  .    -       .  - 

.^'^        75  -  -. 

SO  -  -  75 


1029  \  -  -  -  -  ■  50 


25 
50 
50 
SO 
SO 
SO 
SO 
2S 
SO 
SO 
50 
75 
7S 
SO 
7S 
2S 
50 
75 
SO 
25 


38 

38 

25 

33 

67  -  - 

33 

67  -  - 

33  -  - 

33  - 

,67  -  - 

67 
67 

67  - 
67" 

100  -  - 

67  -  - 

-    .  67 

67  -  - 


441 


Category 


1.1  1.2 


1.31 


1.32 


1.33 


1.41 


Task 

1070 

1071 

1072 

1073 

1074 

1075 

1076 

1077 

1078 

1079 

1080 

1081 

1082 

1083 

1084 

1085 

1086 

1087 

1088 

1089 

1090 

1091 

1092 

1093 

1094 

1095 

1096 

1097 

1098 

1099 

1100 

iiol 

1102 
1103 
1104 
1105 
1106 
1107 
1108 
1109 
1110 

nil 

1112 
1113 
1114 
1115 
1116 
1117 
1118 
11 19 
1120 
1121 
1122 
1123 
1124 

ERIC 


1.42 


67 
67 
67 

67 
67 
67 


L.44         1.5  1,6 


r 


63 
63 
38 

63 


Category 


1.1 


Task 

1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 
1132 
1133 
1134 
1135 
1136 
1137 
1138 
1 1 39 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 
1144 
llfS 
1146 
1147 
U48 
1149 

1152 

1153 

1154 

1155 

1156 

1157 

1158 

11|9 

1160 

1161 

1162 

1163 

1164 

1165 

1166 

1167 

1168 

11  ()9 

1170 

1171, 

1172" 

1173 

1174 

1175 

!# 

1178 
1179 
IIJO 


1.2  1.31 


1.32 


1.33 


1.41  1.42  1.44 


1.5 


88 

88 

63 

63 

75 

88 

50 

63 

63 

7S 

63 

63 

50 

38 

50 

38 

50 

63 

88 

38 
50 
3A  . 

.50" 
25 
25 
25 
25 
38 

.38 
50 
13 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
13 
25 
38 
25 
13 
25 
50 
25 
25 
25 
13 
38 
13 
25 
25 
25 
38 
38 
38 
3g 


Task 


1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 


1214 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
1221 
1222 
1223 
1224 
1225 
1226 
1227 
.  1228 
1229 
1230 
1231 
1232 
1233 
1234 
1235 
1236 
O  7 

ERIC 


Category  <j 
1.1         1.2         1.31         1.-32     ■    1.33         1;41         1.42         1.44         1.5  1^6 


1182  -  -  -  -      '        -  -  -  -  38 

1183  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -.38 

1184  .    -  -  -        .       -  -  -  -  -  25 

1185  -  -  -  .-    V        -  -  -  38 

1186  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  25 

1187  "-  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  38 

1188  -  -  -  -           ..  -  -           .   -       '       -  .38 

1189  -  -  .    ^  .  -  -     \  .  -  38 

1190  -  -  -  -  -  -           .  -       .  38 

1191  -  -  -  -  -■  38 

1192  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  13 

11^3  -  -  -  -  ■  -  -"  -  -  .  25 

1194  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  ,  25^ 

1195  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  .  -  ..  25 


38 
50 
25 
25 


50 
38 


1200  -  -  -  -  -  .  '  '  ■ 

1201  -  -  -  -  -       :  "  ■         "  ^® 

1202  -  ■  -  -  -  -  ♦  .  -  * 

1203  -  -  -     >  -  -  -  - 

1204  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  ■       '  - 

1205  -  -  -  -  - 

1206  ...  -  - 

1207  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  _  ' 

1208  -  -  -  -  -  -  - 

1209  -  -  -  -  "  ■  ' 
J210,  -  -  -  -  -  ®"        .  '   "  ' 

1211  -  -  -  -  "  '        '  ' 

1212  -  -  -  -  -  ■  ■ 

1213  -  -  -  -  -  ■  "    '  , 


25 
38 
38 
25 
38 
38 
50 
50 
SO 
50 

^'  63 


50       '  100 

38 

38 

38 

is 

75 
63 

50 

75  -  ' 

63        •    -  ' 

63 

63 

50 

38  -  • 

50 
50 
50 

50  ; 

50  , 
50 
50 


44^ 


Task 

1239 
1240 
1241 
1242 
1243 
1244 
1245 
1246 
1247 
1248 
1249 
1250 
1251' 
i252 
.  1253  , 

1254  ' 

1255  « 
1256 
1257 
1258 
1259 
1260 
1Z61 

j62 
f63 
1264 
"  1265 
1266^ 
-1267 
1268 
1269 
1270 
1"271 
1272 
1273 
■^1274  , 
1275 
1276- 
1^77 
1278 
"  1279. 

1280^ 
•  i2JJl 
1282  . 
1283 
,  -1284 
1285 
1286 
.  ^87 
.  A8B 

^89  ■ 
.  1290 
I23i 
^..92. 


Category  • 
1.1  1.2 


1.31.'.*-  1.32 


1.33 


1.41 


1.42 


1.44 


-7 


1.5 

75 
63 
50 

38  . 
50 
50 
:50 
SO 

so 

50 

sn 

38 

SO 

SO 

75 

50  • 

63 

SO 

63 

63 

63 

50 

63r- 

38 

50 

SO 

58 

50 

63 

50 

50 

63 

-  7,8 
■  38 

25 

13 
]3 
13 
50 

-  38 
25 
38 
63 
13 
13 
13 
13  , 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
25 

25 


1.6 


50 
i 


"'11,') 


Task 


tegory  - 

1.1  1.2  1.31 

\ 


1.32 


1.33 


1.41 


1.42 


^44 


1.5 


1294 
1295 
1296 
1297 
1298 
1299 
1300 
1301 
1302 
1303 
1304  '■ 
1305 
1306 
1307 
1308 
1309 
1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 
1315 
1316 
1317 
1318 
1319 
1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1324 
1325 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 
1330 
1331 
1332' 
1333 
1334 
1335 
1336 
1337 
,1338 
1339 
1340 
1341 
1342 
1343 
1344 
1345 
1346 
134,7 

iT?^8 


• 


ERIC 


-  V 


13 
13 
13 

25 
25 
25 
13 
25 
25 
•13 
25 

13 

38 
50 
63 
13 

25 
25 
13 
13 
13 
38 
I  .> 
13 
13 
13 
2'j 
13 
25 

% 

38 
13 
13 
38 

13 
13 
13 
25 
25 
38 
50 
13 

or 

13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
13 
38 
13 
13 
13 

13 


1370 
1371 

1372 
1373 


1376 
1377 


b 
7 
8 

ERIC 


Category 

1.1  1.2  1.31  1.32        1.33  1.41  1.42  1.44         1.5  1.6 


1350  -             -             -  -  -  ]     '  '  15       .  - 

1351  ...  -  -  -  y     -  -  13  - 

1352  -             -             -•  •-  -  -  13  - 
1353-            -             -             -  -  -  -  -  "  -  13  -  - 

1354             -             -             -  -  .         -  --  -  -  13  - 

■  1355             ...  -  -  -  -  -  '13- 

1356  -          ■  -             -  -  -  -  -  -  13  - 

1357  '    -             -             r  ...  -  -  .-  13  - 

1358  -             -             -  -  .         -  -  -  -  13  - 

1359  -  -  .  .  -  -  ■  -  -  13  - 
"■1360    '         -             -             -  .-  -  -  -       .-  15- 

1361  -           /-             -  -  -  -  -  -  13- 

1362  -             -             -  .  -  -  -  -  13  - 

1363  -             -             -  -  -  -  .     -  -  13  - 

1364  _             _    ,         -  -  -  -  -  -  -  100 

1365  -             -             -  •  -  ■   -  -  -  -  -  100 

1366  -"            -             .  r-    -  -  -  .    t  -  -  100 

1367/            -             -             -  .   -  -  -  -  -  -  100 

j,36^            .             _             .    .  -  -  -  -  -  -  100 

1369             -             -             -  -  -  -  ^    -  -  -.100 

100 

-  ■,  •         -  -  -  -  100 

-  '  -  -  -  -  -  100 
_             .             -  _  -  ■  -  -  -  -  100 

-  /  .-  -  -  -  -  -  100 

l^fs  ■          -             -             -  -  -  -  -  -  ;a  -  100 


20 


33 


2.1 

2.2 

,  1  ' 

"  80 

50 

80  ^ 

50 

60 

60 

60 

50 

100 

50 

100 

50 

100 

50 

60 

60 

100 
100 


1378  _  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  -  100 

1379  -  '  -  -  -  40 

1380  -     ---  -  40-  -  .- 

1381;  .    -  -  -  -  40  -  -  -  -  ,  - 

1382 
1383 

1384  -  -  -  -  - 

1385  -  -  -  -  -  -  ' 

1386  -  - 

1387  -  -  -  .  -  -  . 

1388  _  -  .  -  - 

1389  -  -  - 

DlilvJTAL  Sl-RVlCl-S  SUBCLUSTF.R 
Categoj-y 

2.1  2.2 

Task 
1 


'1  '1  / 


Category 
2.1- 


2.2i 


Task 


4  1 
11 

60 

1  O 
1  L 

80           •*  ' 

50 



..'14" 

\           -4  4 

100 

50 

'  'V  15 

xoo 

^  50 

'  ID 

100 

50 

t    '             1  ' 

100 

1  o 

lo 

100 

^  on 
80 

100 

50  ' 

iil 

100 

100 

50 

100 

a  00 

25 

100 

100 

80 

100 

Z  / 

60  . 

100 

/  28 

60 

100 

80 

50 

100 

lOQ 

100 

erf 

80      ,  ^ 

50 

100 

60 

100 

*  55 

80 

50', 

6b 

O 

80 

50 

5  / 

0    *  80 

50 

So 

80 

100 

39 

100 

100 

40 

100 

ioD 

41 

100 

100 

42 

80      ,  >. 

100 

43 

20 

100 

44 

100 

100 

45 

100 

50 

46 

60 

^  47 

80 

50 

,  48 

60  \, 

49 

80        ' .  '  ' 

50 

80 

.51 

^  80 

50 

'  '  52 

100 

50 

53 

'80  • 

50 

.  54 

80 

'  0  55 

60  , 

.  56 

80 

50 

D  / 

oil 

D  O 

59  ^ 

^60 

50 

J.  oU 

on 

'     '  61 

.  60 

50 

62 

80 

50 

63 

60, 

6^  " 

"100 

.50 

'  O  '5 

100 

100 

ERLC 

6.6 
67 

'-69  -- 

■  70 
71 
72' 
73 
74 

::75 

76 
77 
.78 
.  79 

83 
84' 

■  85 
86 
87 
88 
89 
90 

'  91 

92 

93 

94 

•95" 
°  96 

97 

98 

99 

aoo 

loi  ^ 

1j02 
103.  ■  ■ 
104 
105 
106  , 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112  , 
113 
114 
.115 
.116 
117 
118 
119 
120 


2.1 


100 
80 

4&= 


6o: 

80 

8( 
80'« 
60 
60 
60 
80 
80 
80 
20v 
20 
20 
80  . 
100 
80 

80 

60 

100 

60 

100 

80  ' 

40 

60 

40 

40\ 

20 

80 

20 

20 

40 

40 

40, 
•  100 

80  • 

100 

1-00 

80 

40 

80 

20 

40 

40 
<60 

40 

60 

60 

80 
80 
-80 
20 
100 


2.2 

100' 
50 


50 
50 


50 
50 


50 
50 
50 

50 
50 

"  50 
50 
50 
50 


50 


50. 


-50 


50 


446 


50 


> 


Category 


2.1 


2.2 


122 
123 
J,24 
i25 
126 
127 
128 
129. 
130 
131 
132 
13S 
134 
135 
136 
13 
138 
139' 
140  . 
141 
142 
143 
4- 
5 
146 
i47 
148 
■  149 
'  150  ■ 
'  151 
152 
153 

■  15? 
156 
157 
158 
159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
/64 
^165 
166 
167, 
168 
J^9 

172 
173 

ERIC 


r 


ifO 
80 
80 
60 
60 
60> 
AO 
40 
40 
60 
10 
60 
40 
80 
60 
40 
60 
80 
20 
40 
60 
60. 
80 
80 
60 

40 
40 


20 

40 

60 

20 

70 

40 

60  " 

100 

40 

40 


100 
20 

80 
80 
80 

20  . 


20 
fO 


2.1 


2.2 


& 


50 
50 


50 


50 

50 
50 


50 
50 


50 


100 

50 
•50 

30 
-  50 
50 
50 
»  50 


Task 
176 

50 

20 

178 

60  . 

1), 

50 

179  * 

40 

50 

180 

20 

50 

181 

•  100  ■ 

50 

182 

— 

50 

183 

— 

50 

184 

SO 

185 

s 

^\ 

186 

— 

50 

•  187 

188 

.  20 

50 

189 

20 

50 

iSf} 

- 

50  . 

191 

— 

50 

192 

20 

4 

50 

193 

AO 

50 

194 

20 

50 

195 

— 

r 

50 

196 

20 

197 

20 

198 

•  20 

/ 

50 

199 

40 

50 

200 

20 

201  • 

20 

50 

202  ' 

— 

50 

203. 

— 

50  • 

204 

20 

50 

205 

— 

50 

206 

— 

,50 

207 

50 

208 

209 

— 

5,0 

210 

50 

211 

— 

50 

212 

50 

213 

- 

50 

— 

50 

215 

20 

50 

216 

20 

-  50 

217 

40 

50 

218 

-  -  . 

50 

219  ' 

20 

50. 

220  ^ 

"20 

50 

221 

40 

50 

222  - 

20 

50 

223 

— 

50 

224 

20 

.  50 

225  ' 

50 

226 

50 

'  227 

20 

50 

228 

50 

229 

50 

230 

50 

Task 


Task 


ERIC 


^  Category 

2.1  ik 


231  -  ■    -    .  SO 

"232  -  ^  50^ 

233  '       "    20  50 

234  40  ^0 

235  -    .  '  50 

236  '     - •      ,  50 

237  20      *  50 

238  -  50 

239  -  "     .  •  50 

240  -  »  50 

241  •  -  *        '  50 

242  -  60  50 

243  20  50 
244-  -  50 
245  20  50 

:46  20  50 

247''        *     -  50 

248  40  .  •  50 

249  -  50 

250  -  50  ^  ^ 

251  20  50  \C 

252  -  '    50    /      1  ^ 

253  -  •  50 

254  -  ■    .  ^50 

255  -  50 

256  -  .  50 

257  -  ^  50. 

258  -  50 

259  20      '  50 

260  '  60  100 


MEDICAL      CLERICAL  SERVICES  SUBCLUSTER 
Category 


3.1  •  3.2" 


29  33 
29    .  33 


^  29  33 

4         -         29  33    •      .  " 


,33 
33 
33 
33 

m  -      '  .1  a    A  29  14  '  hz 


5  29  33 

6  '   ,  29  33 

7  •  29  33. 

8  •  100  100 


10  43  •  33 

11  29  33 

12  29  4  '  33 

13  29  33 
1-4  88  67 

15  43  33 

16  29  33^ 

17  43  33 

18  100  100 
d   S)  29  '  33 


Task 

20 

43 

21 

29 

22 

14 

23 

43 

24 

29 

25 

14 

26 

.  29 

27 

29 

28 

14 

29 

14 

30 

29 

'31 

29 

32 

29. 

33 

71 

34 

29 

35' 

43 

36 

14 

37 

43 

38 

29 

4  o  (i 


3.1  3.2' 


33 
33 
33 


33 
33 
33 
100 


33 
33 
33 


Category 


Task 


9 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45" 
46 

48 
49 
50 
51 
52 
53  ' 
54 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

t 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
"  86 
87 

€ 

91 
92 

ERIC 


3.1 


43 
43 

TF 
14 
43 
29 


»  29 
14 
14 
43 
29 
14 


14 
14 
29 
14 
14 
29 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
29 
29 

29 
29 
14 

14 
29/ 
14 
29 
14 
14 
14 
29 
29 
29 
14 
•  14 
29 


3.2 


33 

33 

33 
33 
33 
33 

33 
^3 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
'  33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 


Task 

94 
95 
96 
97 
98 
99 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
120 
121' 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
127 
128 

130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
136 
137 
138 
139 
140 
141 
142 
143 
144 
145 
146 

W 

148 


3.1 


14 

14 

14 

29 

,29 
29 

29 


29 
14 
29 


14 


14 

14 
14 
29 
29 
29 
14 
29 
29 

14 
29 
14 
14 
14 


3.2 


33 

33 

33 

33  , 

?3 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 

33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 

33 
33 
33 


33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 
33 


Category 


3.1 

3.2 

Task 

149 

14 

- 

150 

14 

33 

151  • 

•14 

33 

152 

33 

153 

.  33 

154 

* 

33 

155 

33 

156 

.  33 

157 

29  ^ 

\ 

158 

29 

^  33 

159 

29 

33 

160 

33 

161 

29  n 

33 

162 

14 

.  33 

163 

29 

}  33 

164 

14 

33 

165 

-  / 

33 

166 

33 

167 

33 

168 

14 

33 

169 

14 

33 

170 

- 

33 

171 

- 

- 

172 

- 

- 

173 

14 

- 

174 

14 

— 

175 

29 

— 

176 

14 

— 

177 

14 

- 

178 

•14 

- 

179 

29 

180 

14 

_ 

181 

- 

- 

182 

- 

- 

183 

- 

- 

184 
185 

- 

-  \ 

186 

_  \ 
~  \ 

f 

187 

- 

188 

29 

V 

189 

29 

- 

190 

14 

- 

191 

14 

- 

192 

14 

193 

'  14 

- 

194 

14 

195 

- - 

196  . 

14 

- 

197 

- 

- 

198 

199 

14 

- 

200 

201 

33 

.  202 

14 

33 

ERLC 

Task 


3.1  3.2 


204  .  -33 

14  - 

206  -  '  33 

207  71  33 

208  57  67 

209  86  33 

210  100  33 

211  57  33 

212  100  33 

213  ,  100  lOO 

214  86  67 

215  71  67 

216  43  '  67 

217  14  33. 

218  86  100 

219  71 

220  57  ' 

221  -43  ^  - 

222  43 

223  57 

224  57 

225  57-^  67 

226  57  .  67 

227  57  67 

228  57  -  67 

229  "    71  101 

230  - 

231  71  67 

232  A3  33 

233^  43 


54    ^^74-».  67 

235  71  100 

236  57  I  100 

237  57  100 

238  71  67 

239  57  67 

240  86  33 

241  86  67 

242  57 

243  86  33 

244  43 

245  71 

246  .71  67 

247  71  67 

248  43 

249  14 

250  ♦        71  67 

251  71  33 

252  43  *  33 

25  3  57  \  3: 

254  57  \  \  .  6t 

255  29  \     )  33 

256  71  L/  33 

257  14 

258  57  67 


Category 

3.1  3.2  '3.1  3.2 

Task 

^fc               57  100  "  316  •  •  57  67 

260               A3  67  ■                                      '  317  43  67 

.261               71  "                     67  ■    ^          .                          318  29  67 

262  71  '                   67  .                             319  57  67 

263  71  67 

264  71  67  321  71  33 

265  29  67  322  43  67 

266  57  67  323  ^      /     14  67 

267  „57  -                      67       •  \     '              324  14  67 

268  -             57  33  325  71  .  100 

269  ■      29  ■     ■           _  •                                          326  •  43  67 

270  57  100  327  •             71  67 

271  29  33  328  .          57  100 

272  71  100  329  -  100 

273  29  33  330  29  33 

274  .             lA  -      ■  331  14  33 

275  71  67  , 

67 
67 

278               -  33  335  43  .  67 


276  .  14 

277 


100 
67 
67 
67 

#5  100  67  .  .  -^^u  ^7 

I  100  67  -  341         .       14  67 

67 
67 
67 
100 

289  -  100  100  ^  346  14  33 

?90       '        71  33  347  43  67 

^91  86         ..  '  IOC 

^92  71       .■  33 

293  57  33  -      ■  350  57  100 


279  14 

280  71     -  -  67 

281  43  33 

282  -              •        ■  - 
100  67 
100  67 

285  100  67 

286  71  100 

287  86  67 

288  71         •  67 

289  -    ,        100  IOC 

290  71  33 

291  86  .        ^   100  34  8  71  100 

292  71  33     .  349  71  100 


294  .  14 

295  43 

296  43 
29  7          -  14 

298  14 

299  "  43 

300  29  ' 

301  86  67 

302  29  67 

303  ^  57  67 


■'304  43  67 

305  14  67  .  .  3^r.  -  / 

306  29  67 

307  71  '67  ' 


308  ■  14  ■  67 

ff  71  67 

U  -  67 

311  .      29  .  67 


312^    -         53      K  67     ,  . 

-.nn  570  57  67 


313  71  100 


ERIC 


53  MO 

^3  '       67  _       _  4,7,; 


7  1 
O  .  1 

Task 

•    J  1 

7  17 
0  1/ 

HO 

ri-t-^  

 0^-  - 

319 

D  / 

320 

321 

71 
/I 

322 

/.  Q 

7  O  7 

323 

oZh 

oZz> 

71 

7  O  ^ 

32d 

HO 

oil  * 

/i 

ZlQ. 
olo 

C  7 

7  in 

7  in 

7Q 

1XA 

OoZ 

.   /  7 

'111 

1  A 

11 A 

1  A 

7  7c: 
OOd 

A  1. 
hO 

7  7  A 
OOO 

71 

7  77 

Oo  / 

9Q 

ly 

7  7  ft 

OOo 

1  A 

7  70 

1  A 

34U 

1  A 
Lh 

7^1 
0^  1 

^  A 

Oh  Z 

1  A  1 

7Q 

1  y[  A 

34  4 

71 
/I 

7/1  c: 
o^o 

A'^ 

1  A 

34d 

1  A 

T  A  ~1 

34  7 

A  1 

1  A  Q 
J)4  O 

71 
/I 

1  AC\ 

Ohv 

/i 

^50 

3  7 

OO  1 

2y 

7  C  7 

Ool 

/.  7 

T  r 
Obo 

29 

7  r  1 

3  b  4 

43 

7  r  c 
Ooo 

14 

IV  u 

C  7 

7  C  7 

/  7 
43 

7  C  Q 
OOO 

14 

'^Oov 

/.  7 
43 

3oU 

7  Q  ' 

7A  1 

7  Q 

/.  7 

4  3 

7/i  7 

3p3 

A  7 

7  A  /I 

7  Q 

OviO 

7Q 

zy 

3oo 

A 

HO 

7A  7 

1  A 

308 

7  Q 

zy 

369 

"  14 

570 

57 

371 

57 

372 

29 

33 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 


67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 
67 


67 
67 


Category  ^ 

3.1  3.2 

Task 

373  A3  1  67 

374  29         *  33 

^7-,  29        '  ■  67 

3  7b          '    29        '  '67' 

.377  29  67 

378  29  67 

379  14     ,  33 

380  71      •  100 

381  14  i  33 

382  29  .    .  67 

383  14   •  67 

384  57  67 

385  14      •  •   .  33 

386  .14 

387  14-  33 

388  29        ■  . 

389  43 

390  57  67 

391  29  -  - 

392  43  33 

393  29  67 
14 

395  43  33 

596 


43  >    ,  67 


VJ7  29  33 

398  43  67 

399  29  33 

400  43  67 

401  43  67 


402  43  ^  33      '  ^. 

40  3  .14  -  " 

.40.1  14  33  .  ^ 


404  14 

/UlIMAL  CARL  SUBCLUSTl:R 
Category 

'     4.1"^  4.2  4.3       "        -  4.1  4.2  4.3 

T.-isk  ^  Task  ■ 
f 

1  100 

2  100 

3  •  100 
}  100 

-  •  ■  100 

(>  I'^P 

7      ■  .  100 

H  100 

9  100 

10  100 

11  100 

12  .100 

13  100 
1  1  100 

ir.  .  100 

1"  100 


ERIC 


100 


100 

18 

100 

.  lot) 

100 

^                 19  . 

20 

100 

ido 

^    -  21 

■  100 

100  •  . 

23 

100   ,  - 

100  ' 

24 

100 

100  - 

2? 

100 

100 

26 

100 

100 

-  ■  27 

100 

100 

100 

-    .      ,  28 

100 

100 

100 

29 

100- 

100 

100 

30 

,  100 

100 

100 

:  31 

100 

100 

100 

32 

1()0 

100  / 

100/ 

33 

100 

100  . 

34 

100 

> 

1 

Category 


Task 

|47 
[48 

149^ 

150 

151 

152 

153 

154 

155 

156 

157 

158 

159 

160 

161  ' 

162 

163 

16-^^ 

165 

166 

167 

168 

169 

170 

171 

r73 

174 
175 
176 
\1l 
178 
179 
180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
18i 
f7 
[88 
fl«9 
190 
,191 

1^J3 
194. 
'  195 
196 
197 

^99 

?00 
201 


4.1 


r 


4.2 


po 
•noo 

4 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  ■ 

100 

100 

100 

100 


100 
100 

100  • 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  ^ 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100- 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 ' 


4.3 

4.1 

4.^ 

Task 

203 

1  nn 

- 

204 

inn 

lUU 

- 

205 

1  nn 

lUU 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

206 

1  riA 

lUU 

- 

207 

- 

208 

inn 

209 

1  nn 

lUU 

1  nn 

A  UU 

- 

210 

ion 

J$ 

1  no 

X  UU 

- 

211 

- 

212 

1  nn 

lUU 

- 

213 

1  nn 

1  nn 

•  - 

214 

1  nn 

- 

215 

1  nn 
lUU 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

216 

inn 

- 

'  217 

1  nn 

lUU 

- 

218 

- 

219 

inn 

lUU 

- 

220 

221 

100 

-■ 

222 

iUU 

- 

223 

1  nn 
lUU 

-  * 

224 

f 

1  nn 

- 

•^225 

inn 
iUU 

- 

226 

1  nn 
IUU 

- 

227 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

228 

inn 

IUU 

- 

229 

100 

- 

230 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

231 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

232 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

.  233 

1  nn 

i6o 

- 

234 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

235 

1  nn 

IUU 

236 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

237 

1  no 

IUU 

- 

*  238 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

259 

1  nn 
xuu 

- 

'  240 

inn 

IUU 

- 

241 

inn 

- 

242 

inn  ' 

IUU 

- 

243 

1  nn 

IUU 

- 

244 

inn 

- 

245 

inn 
1 UU 

246 

IUU 

247 

100  " 

248 

too 

249 

100 

'  100 


100 


Category 


A  1 

4 .  1 

4  .  Z 

i  asK 

lOU 

100 

y  1 

100 
lUU 

36 

lUU 

iUU 

If  s 

1  00 
1  u  u 

3/ 

100 

100 

lUU 

38 

100 

100 

n  A 
94 

39 

100 

** 

n  c 
95 

1  r\r\ 
lOU 

40 

100 

** 

yo 

lUU 

41 

100 

100 

y  / 

inn 

42 

Oft 
J  0 

1  00 

43 

mm 

00 

1  00 

IUU 

A  A 

1  uu 

100 

45 

in  1 

TOO  * 

IUU 

46 

V  100 

100 

iUZ 

1  oo 

IUU 

47 

100 

iU  o 

1  00 

IUU 

A  O 

4o 

100 

100 

i  u** 

1  00 

IUU 

49 

100 

1  U  D 

100 

50 

100 

1  uu 

100 

l.\J  \J 

100 

1  0  7 
1  u  / 

1 00 

l.\J\J 

52 

100 

100 

1  Oft 
1  u  o 

100 

53 

100 

100 

1  OQ 

100 

54 

100 

100 

1 1  n 

i  i  u 

100 

55 

100 

100 

1 1  1 
111 

100 

56 

lOjO 

1 1 

100 

S7 

100 

100 

1  1 1 

J  1  o 

100 

58 

100 

100 

1  1  A 

1  00 

59 

1 00 

l/f  Q 

fll 

1  on 

IUU 

60 

100 

J  10 

](){) 

IUU 

61 

100 

1  1  7 

62 

y  r\r\ 

100 

lift 
110 

1  00 

63 

100 

I  1  0 

I I  y 

J  u  u 

()4 

100 

100 

1  90 
1  zu 

1  00 

IUU 

6S 

100 

1  7  1 

1  flO 

66 

100 

1  7  7 

i  uu 

()  / 

1  r 

1  uu 

123 

100 

68 

100 

» 

1  ">  A 

1  f10 
IUU 

69 

lOO 

1  no 

70 

100 

100 

1  *-U 

1  00 

A  k/  k^ 

71 

1 00 

100 

72 

100 

1 00 

1  '^8 

73 

100 

M 

71 

100  . 

1  OO 

7S 

100 

1  31 

76 

100 

77 

- 

78 

•79 

100 

1  "^^ 

80 

100 

100 

J) 

81 

100 

82 

100 

83 

1 00 

84 

1  f^n 
lUU 

140 

85 

lOU 

14  1 

oo 

142 

87 

100 

143 

«8 

144 

100 

100 

145 

100 

146 

4.2 


100 
100 


4.3- 


100 

100 
100 

100 

1 

100 
100 


100 


100 
100 


100 


100 

100 


100 
100 
100 
100 

100-^ 

100 

100 

100 

lOQ- 

100 

100 
100 


•    APPENDIX  C.8.3 
COMMON  TASKS  BY  JOB  ^TTLE 


Page  1  of  7 

Subcluster:  l^itimi   Care  Services      Job  Title:        Regis-tcred  Nurse 

Category:  Nursing  Services  Responding:  23 

Subcategory: 


TASK 


daily  cleaning, 


2  3 
21") 

:() 

■  ^  7 
28 

M) 
SI 
S2 


1  Clean  a  patient's  unit  according  to  needs;  e.g, 
insolation,  disciiarge,  etc. 

2  Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a  patient 

3  Make  a  bod  (with  variations)  for  a  patient 

4  Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  non -dlspos ab le  ecpipment 
utilized  by  patient   (metal,   rubber,  etc.)  accordi n^-te-^ater iai 
spt^ci  f  i  cations  .c  .g  .  ,  pre- soaking,  b,and-wasiiing  ,  etc. 

fv    lUace  a  bedpan  or  urinal  under  a  patient 
(i    Clean  a  bedpan  or  urinal   for  a  patient 

7  Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (manual  or  electric)  ) 

8  Administer  a.m.  or  p.m,  care  to  a  patient  in  your  area  including 
any  clothing  change  necessary  ^^ 

9  .Serve  a  tray  o(  food  to  a  patient 

10  f-eed  a  patient  according  to  the  patlent;^s  needs 

11  Administer  oral  hygiene  to  a  patient   (wTtb  variations) 

12  Cive    r  rack  rub  to  a  patient 

13  Civc   a  total  h'ul  bath  to  a  patient 
Admmi  .tor  batii   [other  than  total  bed  baths)   to  patient  according 
lo  h  i  !i  need 

LS    liive  a  ^^iiampoo   (with  variatit)ns)   to  a  patient 
Ih     WoM'h  and  measurf    patient  ^ 

17  Oti'U'rvi^  a  patiiMit 

18  t  hirt   obscrvat  1  "h^.  oi'  p.itient 
r.)     I,l(»vate  spee  I  f  uul  bcnly  parts   for  patients 

20  Moveand  tr.ur-port   patient   to  and  fn)in  a  ^1  ven  area  utilizing 
•   ji ropf •  I "i^iu t hod  foi*  parient^s  ni'eds 

21  I\)sitn)n  ci  patient    {with  variaitt)ns) 
t  reatment 

22  Ob^orve  body ' ei inu  nat ions  of  patiunl 

R(nord  (th>«' rvat  1  ^His  ol*  body     I  i  m  i  n  .i  t  i  ons  of  patients 

('(.ri(»et   n(in     ton  It'    >p'u  i!!rn  -   from  patient   according  to  standard 

pr^Kediire'  : 

Mea'^ure   intake,  and  output    ol    patient          .  j 

Apply  abdrniunal  binder^,  to  paf^ient^  j 
\>^mIv  l-binders   t(^  nitUMU    (male  and  female) 


Percent  Performing 

56.  5i 
65.21 
9 1 . 30 


for  patient's  comfort  or 
(e.g.  u  r  i  ne ,   f e  c  e  s ,  erne  sis. 


V  1  -b  \  nde  rs   t(^         i  (mU    (  male  ai 

"vhIv  t  iMnpe  rat  lire   (with  variations)  of.  a 


a 


1  cjk^^>  and  reccH'd 

{'V  .orve  and  reeiMsi  a  j\it  ient  ' 
1  ;ike  ruuJ  record  pat  M  iit  '  I 
laM'  and  record  cTn  apic  al   pu  I 
laK( 
1  f\V< 


resp 1  rat i on 
r  rate   (with  variations  of  sites) 
e  of  pat  ient 
and  reecAjrd  .m  ap  i  e.i  1  -  r,ad  i  a  I  pul-w^.of  patient 
and  rcM'o'rd  p.itifPt's  bUuul  p  ressu  re   ( w  v  t  h  variations) 


„     Admit   a  patient    to  a^M  yuied  unit 
^^R^'cord  admi'SsKiisi'i  of  a  patMMU  ^ 
^o'    nisehare.o  a  patient    I  vnv>  .iM);ne(l^ 
S7    Roi.cirdVh har^o  of  a  p  iiLont 
38     I  111  and  apply  m  ebag,s   foi;  patient 


un  1 


-  56.52 
78*  26 
65.21 
86.95 

56.52 
69.56 
78.26 
73.91 
69.56 
^  65.21 

'  '73.91 
65.21 
86.95 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

iOO.OO 

9o.6S 

9  1  . 30 
95.65 

8b.  95 
78.26 
09..  56 
50.52 


95 
-95 
100 
91 
'82 


.()5 
,  Ci  3* 
.00 
.30 
.00 


95  .6  5 
78.  26 
82.60 
'82.60 
86.95.. 


ERIC 


.  .Su4)eliist.^-r:  -    J'atn.bnr  f.iro  sV^^^ico^    Jol),Tit^c;   -Registered  Nurse 
C;U<-^g'OTy :  '        Nursin^i.  Hcrvict^s  '  KespoiuJi  ng:  .23 


•U) 


4  J 


•18 


(1 ' 

OS 

()') 
71 


ERLC 


l-ill  ami  Mpply  hot  water  botr^^'S  .for 'pat  icnts  \  .  • 

Apply  footboanl'^,  o.vcrhod  craUJcs  and"6t>hcr  supportive 
'devices  for  patients  comfort        -  /  /  * 

Clare  for  the  incontinent  p.uicnt*        ^  •  .  ^ 

(iive,  observe  .uul  record  an  enema  (w i  th  vari  at i bns )  to  \a  patient 
Assist  with  ju'c  parat  i  (Ml.  (u-  prcpxire  hot  and  co^KLJ^oods  for  \ 
patient,  ie.v.,  bcvt^  ra|:.^^     c  an  ivhI  soups  ,  cereal  /  toast ,  etc.) 
i*r'>vul('  iii  vei-si  iHial  activiti^^v-  for  the  convalescent,  patient 
Applv  restraints  to  a  par-icnt  inMu^d,  chair  or  transporting  - 
devier^ruid  record  application       '  '  -  ' 

'iare  for  special  inattressc!;  for  patients   (e.g.  air,  floatation, 
^^ater ,  (^tc)  ^  ^ 

w  ave  ii  male  patient 

'^lUM'cfte  afi  addi'c^ssov; rapii   for  p.itients  records,  charge  slips, 
'M'  cbdini;  ■         '  H  ' 

i'cM'form  and  record  car*^'  of  the  dead  ["JatieiU 

I't-rform  prevrnt^ive  deeulvitiis  care  for  a  ■])aticnt;  observe  and 

report  prosXure  area';  riottul  on  patient's  skin 

tiiiiiputf^  ami  reconl  p,itient*s   iniaky  and  (nitpiit. 

PerMorin  and  record  Itvsts   f(^r  suj;ar  and  ticetone   (ketonej   in  tlie 

p  It  I ent  ' s  in  1  ne 

liivc'  peri  neal   ca re  Ui_^p  1 1  i  ent  v  - 

\'.sist  withphv   icrfj   (ixam-    for  adults 

■V^  .  1  s  t  , I  t  h       1  1  (u; t  I  !!  '  >  ,iruuis  s t e r i  L e  sjh'C i mens  from  a  patient 

1  V  ai|iiti  p.ivls   t  n  p.ii  r  -nt 
\pplv  aci^  lMnilaj;e:.  t^i  jMM'iit   aecm-diii;^,         prescribed  site 
iti'I  :iu*tiu>d 

'ppi.    nrVi.in^t.    rl'Mii  drr^^sin^'i  t>f  patiiMit 

'ill      f:-".  .in.>  uiili  ())  i^t  iiient  .   Id  areas  oi'  patient 

lU'  i  nl  '  n  t  (    .1  rt      I  iiy;     1"      jifU  i  ent 

'  1  V  ♦    *  I \  r   In  t  I u-  nn'  >n    V  v  \  .  j^a I  I  rn t 

I    rini  ,1     ii  ril"  i;Iove  teifi\nitpie   (for  vari  nis  procQ^iures  for 
1 :  lent  j 

nt  I  li  .:e  sri\rili^  t(Hiinn.|irs   in  I  iir  lunidlini^  oi^  dressings  and  equip 

I'^n  M  i  irrii^atUMi  ni   pitienl'^  catfietrr  as  prescrilK-d 
P-r('(M'i:i  cat  iiet 'Mn  ".it  I  nn  o\'  p.itirnt   as  prr-crjbed 
i'crforid  e.i  t  he  1  r  r  i  .:.it  1  v")n^  on  paiUMit   according  to  instructional 
;  • '  1  u  i 

i'f  I 'U'tl  ea  t  he  t  e  1*  1 t  i  on-^  on  patient 

ill  \     .1  g.irgle  t  n  a  pat  i  t  ni 

i»ivv  a   ^\\:.  b.nh  to  a  paticMit  . 

Tai'^  for  ami  nh^^iM'vn  pdtUMit    i>'Cf' i  \' i  ng  radiation  iheraj))' 
I'a  vc  i  ()  r  a  j>at  i  'iit    in  i  sn  1  ,ii  i  on 

fn'>ert  ainl  record  rf^l  il   su|^pn  >  i  t  n  r  i '      in  .i  [^atient 
\ppl)'  moi  si    packs  or    .o;d \o  ,i  pali'tU 
IN^Morin  decubitus  c.ire  for  .i  patient 


Percent  Performing 

.^9.56  ^ 

78.26 
78.26 


00.86 
65.21 

73.91 

52. 1  7 
56.52 

47.82 
50.52 


vS6.95 
K().95 
86-.  95 
7S.26 
82".  60 

100.^00 

9 1 . 50 
78.26 
78.26 

9 1 . 30 
9  1  . 30 
69.56 
69.56 
■17.82 
73.91 
.S{. .  95 
.^'1.95 
78.26 
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Task  / 

lU'Cord  decubitus  can^  done*  for  a  patient 
Care  for  jiaticat  with  eont  act  "l  (mvu\s  and  artificial  eyes 
F'lM'd  a  patient  with  an  aseplo  .yringc 
Assist  paticijt.  with  posiiiral  drainage 
f'erforin  clean  eatvli  iirint^  specimens  for  a  jiaticnt 
Instruct  anil  a^.sjst  a  pat  umU  with  crutch  walking  and  other 
walking  drviees  ,  *  ^ 

Ajiply  '-.tipport  i  vo  device:,   fv^r  I  h    Tch  ab  i  1  i  t  at  i  vc  patient  (e.g. 
bed  rol  Is  ,  ',etc  .  ) 

Perfnrm  range  of  inotic*')  i'Mtciscs   for  a  patient- 
Record  obsfM'vat  i  tiM  Kiniu',  range  of  motion  cxcrcjses 
Apply  a  sling  \n  a  jintirnt  •     ,  \ 

Ajiply  and  r^'iiMve  ^t  r i  aii;;  Iv  bandages  for  iininOb  L*l i zati  on  of  paticni 
body  parr  ,  '  ^' 
Ajipl;-  hand  pr*-:  sure  or  .i  pressure  bandage^,  for  patient's  bleeding; 
A}i;>iy  four  tail  iiaiKbiges  for  uiiTiiolu  1  i zatioii  of  patient's  body 
part  .  , 

flivr  MiniT  fi  I'  .t  aid  jMtient  (e.g.  foT  nose  bleeds,  burns,  et 
i^rform^  iriproviiwni  t  t.im  ;  i  m  t  a  t  i  lui  of  the  injured  patient 
Assist  with  eriri\;ency  i  irv  -for  jioi  soiling  of  pflticnt 
f\'rtniia  tis.'pOTir/  i  miiiob  i  1  i  -  at  i  on  of  suspected  fracture  or  sprair 
fin  pat  lent 

Pt^rfonn  artificial   rf'^plration  to  patient  (with  variations)^ 
Pcrfonii  c<ird  m -p:i  Iri'uiary  rcv,utf  i  tati  on  to  a  patient 
per f  'lrm  -extract  Hig  of  vietim  fmni  area  in  which  fpund 
Ad"Ufu.t(M'  oxygwMi   th(^r  ipy  to  a  patient 
nh>orv'^  and  rtcor^!  iiff'^t'.  oi"  oxviY'U  administration  to  a  patient 
lupply  Hind  cari^  for  oxv-^^ra  (n|uipm(;^nt  used  by  patient 
' '  1  \'«'  itui  i  s  t    i  nh  a  1  ,it  1  nn  I  n  pa  t  i  en  t 

'■s.t  rve  and  i-  rord  |faticn('  .  react  itm  to  inhalation  therapy 
t  r^'sit  iTii'n  t  f 
^pMi't^MrT)  aspir.'ituni  oi^  patMut's  nrapharyngoal  area 
Is- rt  <i  rm 't  rachfM)t  oiiiv  cav   h  r  patirnt 
l((H-i'T"l  r  iM»h'S)l  PMiy  I  are    loiif*  t  nr  patient 
f'aic  tor       vp  i  rat  or\   su  t  umi  ecpiipinent  used  by  patient 
A^.i'.t  w  I  t  li   t  iuMMceii  t  (^'^  I  s     f  pa  t  1  ent 

fnr  pati(MU   Mth  Mi'^st  tube 
['■'.f)rd  earf  of-piMent   with  chest  tube 

P'^rform  nasal   t  abc  f'^  din^.s   for  jiationt  •  > 

Record  nas.il   tuiif   ffuniini;?^  done   on  ]Vitient'  " 
P(MM^)riri  hwiiu:   irriv.atuvns   fur  patient  ' 
■Rerord   Icvinc  !  rr I  gat  1  nns  \Unie   for  pat  UMit 
Pcrfc^nn  gas  t,  riv- 1  nmy  tube   f\^'il  j  n>^  for  patient 
RfH'urd- gas  t  ros  t  ofiiy  tuhf   t'ccdiiif'.s  dom^  for  patient 
bmp^y  ar^ii  carr  lOr  levin-'  siu  t  i  on  l^cju  i  [iment  used  by  patient 
H<'niov(^  a  leviAc  tube  i'r-"i'i  pat  M  ut 
Insert  a  levine  tube   into  a  patient 
l..ii]ptv  nnd  record  g.ill  I'huUfcM-  d  ra  i  n.ige  '  f  roin  patient 


I^crccnt  Performing 
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^^aju^^cx^        Nursing;  Srrvicrs 


Subcatcgor)li: 


-Job  Title:     Kcgistcred  Nurse 


ERIC 


Task 


('.arc  for  a  patient  witii  ^lastric  analysis 
I'crfonn  hiMnmor rhoi  d  drrss  i^ngs  on  jiatient 
Assist  with  a  sigmoulos'copyv  for  iiatlcnt 
Change  a  routine  colostomy  Jlrainagc  for  patient 
irrigate  a  colostomy  for  patient 

Record  colo«;tomy  chan^M^  or  irrigation  for  patient 

Assist  with  paracentesis  for  patient 

Irnplonent  slvock  pc*f;it  i  on  for  pati^t  ^ 

'  are  for  a  [)atient  having  physical  therapy  and  record  rcspons 

to  treat in'Mit 

Perfonn  complete  bed  rest  witli  rhair  tiierapy  for  patient 
Observe  and  record  ,  e f  t  ects  of  coiiij)letc  bed  rest  witii  cliaj  r 
th(^rapy  done  for  patient 

As*,  ist  with  bone  marrow  j)uiicture  done  for  patient 

Apply  ant  i -cmbo  1  i  t  ic  stocking/*  lo  patient 

I'erform  total  neurological  signs  on  patient 

Record  total  neurological  i^igns  done,  for  patient 

tlare  for  a  j^ati{MU.  witli  convii  1  s  i  ons  ' 

Care  for  the  patitMit  liaving  an  r..l>,C. 

Assist  with  .'u  lunil)ar  puncture  done  on  a  patient 

I'erf{>rm  a  closed  u r i  nary,  i  rr  i  i;at  i  iwi  for  j)atient 

Rreord  effects  of  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  done  for  patien 

Instill  *.o.lution^^   into  tlie  jiaticnt's  bladder 

Kerord  instillation',  of  solution  vnto  patient's  bladder 

^'are  fi>r  jthe  patiiMit   witli  a  '.upra -pubic  catiieter 

Operate  atul  calculate  a  uroinoter  i'or  a  patient  ' 

\Uvr  for  lhf>, patient  witli  ureteral  ^'atiiet<'r 

"^rrijiate  iii.it  oral   erithiMer   !*or  pationt 

Tf'i oril   irn^;ation  oi'  ur'fMeral  catbet(M*s  done  for  patient 

'  a r''  for  a  pa t  i  ont    i  n  l  rat  t  i  on 

io -apply  skin  traction  to  [lat  urnl 

i'i>ii'o   fn r*a  i)ati<'nt   witli  a  cast 

H,'ir<^  fci.f    1  pati'Mil   Imvmu;  physical  therrijiy 

i-a  ro  .  f    r  I  h(*  patitMil   with  ox  t  remit  v  prosthesis 

Apply' 0'\t  cemi  ty  braces,  Inuly  bracd,  and  artificial  limbs 

r  o  pat  I ent 

Cai^'e  for  patient   on  N[ieLial    I'ramo',  .     .    ,  Ci  rclc-filect  ri  c  Bed 

Hful  St  ryekcr  *frauuv) 

Perfurm  loj'-rolling  of  patient 

Itistruet   the  diabetic  patient 

Ke-inforee  i  ns  t  ni^' t  i^ui  (M'  the  iliabetic  patient 
I'repare  the  jiatient'  i'nv  fMuloenne  lab  tests  and  x-rays 
Care  for  patients  with  endocrine  surgery 
Insert*  tuid  reeord  a  fi^iali*  jiatientN  vaginal  suppository 
■I'erform.a  vajjinal  douche  i^ov  .i^i)atient 
Re^tord  #l)e  effects  "^of    i  p.'iMeru  's  vaj; inai  douche. 
A'»s.i'>t  wi^th  and  teach  specific  exercises  for  the  mastc^ctomy 
pat  I er')t 


^  Percent  Performing 
1 

39.13 

52:17 
39.13 
^  73.91 
69.56 
73.91 
30.43 
69.^6 


6'J:56 
56.52 

56.52 
39.  13 
82.60 
60.86 
60.86 
95:65  . 
21 .73 
60.86 
56.52  * 
56.52 
65.21 
65.21 
09 . 56 
21.73 
69.56 
56.52 
60.86 
>4  7.82 
39 . 1 3 
73.91  ■ 
73.91 
73.911 

7p.91 

34.78 

6'() .  86 

82.60 

9  1 . 30 

56.52 

26.08 

()9.56 

60.86* 

56.52 
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):ii}\>c  ius  tor  f    V^t  lent  Care  Sf^Tvic<^s       joli  Title: 


Regij^tcrcd  Nurse 


'^Cajtegoryy y    Nursing  ;^)Crvi^^ 


Kcspoiuii'ng; 


Subcategpry : 

■  0-  ■ 


'  l^ijrcent  i  ferf oi:ming 


p;itij|nts  who  .need 


ERLC 


^  jif^^^^^f^l^nfl^ -ey^        gal  i ons         ik%t  i  1 1  ati^oas         a  ^|lati ent 
-"ttyV  Ti^Srtford :ttic^^  <^^va  -pati^t'^^^ye  irrigati;dus 

and  ini5ti|:rations     ,  '  V  '  •  ;  '         /  I  * 

•  l-iire  for  a  paticM^t  with  burns      '     \       •  - 
l'(>3 '.  Assist  uitiv  hypothcrnrnv  caro  for  a  patient 
1Q4    Jbiiiploy  geriatric  feeding  chair  for  those 
'  •:  them  '  > ; 

Feed  the  geriatric  patient  '    .  ^     '  ' 

r^rfi^rin.  special  oral-  hygiene  for  the  gcri  atric  patient 
Apply  special*  collecting  Jcvices  used  for  the  geriatric  patient 
(Vbserve^and  chart  ol)servat ions  of  the  geriatric  patient 
Observe  and  participate  dn  rdiupt ivation  of .  the  regiT^ssed  patienjt 
Provide  and  assist  wi  th  divtrsional*  activities  foi?/ the  patient 
Cai*e  for  patients  liaving  x-ray.  procedures  / 
Oltcratc  the  liemovad  for  t      surgical  patient   .     .  V 
Perform  an  irrigation  for  patient  with  a  wound  jr 
Record  the  performance  of  .and  observations  fourtd  during  a 
wofcind  irrigation  [  * 

IV^rform  a  stcri  Ic  dressing  phange  for  a  patient  with  a  drains 
Record -the  performance  of  and  observations  found  during  a 
sterile  dressing  cliangc  J  ') 

Rej^force  and  chart  a  draining  dressing  for  a  patient 
Assist  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  p^atient 
Assist  with  coughing  and  deep-breathing  exercises  for.a  / 
surgical  patient  * 

Perform  reverse  i  elation  techniques  for  an  infection  prone 

pat  i  efi't  -  ^  ,       ,  .  V 

Cive  a  sponge  hatli  for  a  patient  wi,th  an  elcv^tfed  temperature 
Care  for  a  patient  recoveri ng  f  rom  anc^^thesia  .  X 
Assist  wi»tli  intravenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  variationsl 
Assist  with  diet  therapy  for  the  patient  needing  specialized 
diets  ^  , 

'bedfast  patient  /  *^  - 

patient  for  nutrional  deficiencies  •  '  ^  ^ 
patient  into  tlu>vlaboT  room  \      ^  y 

a  perineal  preparation  for  a  labor  patient 
Take  fetal  h-eart  tones  of  the  unborn  fetus 
Time  uterine  contractions  for  the  labor  patit^nt 
Assist  with  observing  and  recording  for  the  patient  in  labor. 
Assist  with  the  care  of  the  patient  duting  thp  birth  process 
Assist  the  physician  duri ng  the  birth  process 
Assist  with,  the  care  o^  the  newl)oyn  in  the  delivery  Toom 
Give,  observe  and  record  care  of  the  mother  immediately 
following  delivery  ^ 

(Uvfe,  ol)serve  and  record  breast  care  to  tho  post-partum  patient 
r.ivb,  observe.  and"record  pa|ineal  care  to  the  post-partum  patiejit 
Instruct  the  patient  in  her  lown  personal  care  for  the  post- 
partum period  ^  » 
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82.60 

'■73*91 
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43.47  . 
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52.17 

78.26 
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Subclustcr:    Pati^Mit  Care  Services* 
Nursing  Services 


Subcategofy : 


Job  Title:  Registered  Nurse 
Respondiog:       23  • 


^7 


Task 


J 


Admijt:  the  infant  to  the  newborn  nursery 

Bath;e  a  iiew:born  '  "  . 

Care  for  .th*e  cbrd  of  the  newborn 

Dress:  the  "newborn  "  , 

Ol)serve  and  record  observation  of  the  newborn 

Wcigfi  and  measure  the  newborn  ^,  ' 

F0ed  a  newborn  with  a  bottle 

Assist  a  mother  with  breast  feeding  the  infant 
Assist  with  the  instruction  of  a  mother  in  care  of  the.  newborn 
Assist  with  a  physical  exam  of  the  newborn      *  . 
Prepare  ^orjinila  feedings  for  the  newborn 
Assist *with  and  care  for  the  newborn  with  a  circumcision 
Care  for  an  infant  with  feeding  problems     "  • 
Care  for  an  infant  in  an  incubator  or  isoWtte 
Care  for  the  premature  infant 
Assist  with  thephysical-  examination  of  a  child 
Admit  a  child  to  the  pediatric  unit 
Cdrc  for  a  child  with  feeding  problems 
Wci^h  and  measure  small  childrcij) 

Observe  and  record  Q^tioas  and  reactions  of  children 

Apjvly  restraining  ddvic&s  to  the  bed  of  a  child  .  . 

lintci^tain  the  convalescent-  or  bedfast  child 
•  - 

Perfoi^  isolation  techniotic  for  infectious  children 
Apply  collecting  device/  on  infants  and  small  children 
Obsei^ve  *the  child  parasites 

Coflcct  specimens  from  the  patient  with  parasites: 

Care  for  the  child  with  physical  abnormaltics 

(^serve  and  record  observations  of  children  with  physical  ab- 

nomialties 

Provide  parents  with  information  regarding . specific  community 

agencies  for  needs  of  their  children 

Care  for  the  child  with  a  scalp  vein  infusion 

Observe jthe  child  for  signs  of  dehydration 

Assist  with  play^thcrapy  for  children 

Care  for  patient  in  high  mist  inhalation  .  >. 

Obtain  patient  and/or  family  consents  for  treatment 
Prepare  accident  ^and  saifcty  reports  for  patients  and  staff 
Perform  sterile  scrub,  gowning,  and  gloving  to  assist  with 
Surgery  of  patient  ' 
Assist  'physician  performing  surgery  on  patient 
Recognize  patient's  need^or  religicais  care 
Procwr  proper  religious  care  for  patient  in  need 
Administer  intravenous  infusion  to  patient 
A4minister  blood  transfusion  to  patient 
* Ap^ly  defibrillator  to  patient  having  cardiac-fibrillation 
Praw  proscribed  blood  samplesSfrom  patient        *     ^  * 
Read  fetal  monitoring  devices  on  labor  patient 

,  4G3 


Percent  Performing 
17.39 

21.73        "  - 
21.73 

17.39  ^' 

21,73 

21.73 

21.73  '  ■ 

26.08  V 

26.08 

17.39 

17.39         '  • 

21.73 

26*08. 

17.39 

21.73 

30.43  •    .  • 

30.43 

34:78  . 
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43.47 
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26.08  ' 
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•34.78 
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43.47  / 
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Subclustcr:  I'aticnt  Care  Services'* 

Category:     '  Nursing  S9rv ices 

Subcategcrry  ^  .  * 


{ 


'        '     '                       ^      J     '    '        '  ^  m  <• 

Job  Title:    RcgisteTred  Nurse    ■  J 

•  ■ 

Responding:     ^25  ^\ 


Task 


Read  tiardiac  monitors  •  attached  to  pat  Lent 
Assist  with  and/or  take  E.K.G.'s  on  patient 
Per  form  IPPB  treatment  on  patient 

Perform  chest  percussion  on  patient  , 
Read  .skin  tests  on  patient  * 
Analyze  nursing  care  requirements  t)f  pat icnz 
Rei50rt  staff  needs  of  p^atient  unit  to  supervision 
Maintain  ward.safety  for  the  patient  - 
Orient  new  personnel  to  the  patient  unit 
Assist  physLCrian  with  patient  rounds 
Take"  and  record  ^iliysician's  verbal  orders 
Transcribe  physician's  orders       .    *  ■ 
Direct  ^ind  supervise  activiti'CS.  on  a,  nursing  unit 
Wyate  evaluations  of  perfermancics  of  nursing  team 
p4gp  and  direct  pa'tient  carq  ^ 

Obtain  services  of  referral  agenci^e*<  foV^atidnts 
prepare  all  types  of  requisitions  foi^ 'supj)life§ /  tests,  etc. 
for  the  i5atient 

Prepare  individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medicat-ionjj  for>the 
patient  •  ' 

Givfe  prescribed  oral  medication  to  the  patient 
Give  prescribed  subcutaneous  medication  to  the  patient 
'Give  prescribed  intramuscular  medication  to  the  patient 
Give  prescribed  medication  by  inhalation  to  a  patient 
Administer,  prescribed  medication  rectally  or  vaginally  to  a 
patient       \  .  . 

Administer  piescribed  eye  drops  and  nose  drops  to  a  patient 
Care  for  the  body  of  a  patient  after  death 
Ob,tain  and.  deliver  supplies  for  patient  • 
Assist  and/or  participate  in  octup^'ional  activities  with 
patient-  -    "  ^ 

Assist  with  individual  and'/or    roup  therapy 
Count,  sign  for  and  place  patient's  possessions  in  safe  place, 
lixplain  artd  apply  safety  regulations  in  care -for  patient 
Cai^Q  for  or  assist  patient  flo- manicure  toenails  and  finge.rnail! 
Assi^iH  patient  with  dressi^  and  undressing 
Use  mechanidal  devices  to  moye^ a  patient 
Perform  nose  and  throat  cultures  for  a  patient 
Operate  emergency  comnvuniqua  eqifipment  for  relay  of  informatior 
about  patierft  ,  * 


Percent  *  Performing • 

26.08  ' 
26.08  ^ 
34.78 
30.43 
69.56 
91.30 
78.26 
-73.91 
91.30 
78.26 
91.30 
82.60 
'^82.60 
52.17 
91.30 
65.21 

,82.60 

91.30 
95.65 
100.00 
100. 00 ~ 
43.47 


86.95 
95.65 
65.^1 
47.82 

47.82 
39.13 
56.52 
82.60 
69.56 
69.56 
86.95 
65.21 

34.78 
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daily  gleaning. 


5 
6 
7 
8 

y 
II' 

12 
IS 
14 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


21 

25 

2(1 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32. 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

3'.)- 


l^can  a  patipnt^s  unit  accord ing  to  needs;  e.g. 
isolation,  di:Scharoc,./e^'c.  ** 
Sot  xxp  Hfi  uHoe^f^ted  bed  for  a  patient 
nMa"ke  a  b^d  (with  variations)  for  rf"  patient 
Cl'can^and  coj^  for  dis]Vosable  and  non-disposable  equipmcrit  utilize 
hy  jVaticut  (metal ,  rubber,  ctc.1  according  Jo\mater4al  specifica 
tions  t>yg.,  prc-so:tking ,  linnd-wasliing,  etc.  " 
IMace  a  bedp|in(*6r  urinal  under  a  ^Vatient 
Clean  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a  paVient 
Adjust  a  patient's  l>ed  (manual  or  electric) 

Administer  a.m.  or  p.m.  care  to  a  patient  in.^ur  arifa  includia 
any  clothing  change  necessary  .  / 

Serve  a  tfay  of  food  to  a  patient  ^  / 

Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  i#t lent ' ^  necds^^ 
Administer  oral  hygiene  to  a  patient  (with  v^iatiops) 
Ciivc  a  back  tub  to  a  patient 
Give  a  total  bed  batli  to  a  patient 

Administer  bath  (other  thaij  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  a'ccording 

to  ills  need  ^  *  ^ 

Ciive  a  shampop  (wit;ii  vai'^ations)  to  a  patient 

Weigh  iind  mcasui*e  paticTnt 

Observe  a  patient      ^*  * 

Chart  observfit ions  of  patient 

I  levate  specified  body  parts  tor  patients 

Move  aiTd  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utilizing 
proper  method  for  patient's  needs         */  * 

Position  a  patient  (with  vnri  at  i  ons)  .f6r  paitient '  s  comfort  or 
t  peatmen t  .  • 

Observe  body. el  i  mi  nations  of  patients  (eg.  urine,  feces",  emesis, 

Ueoord  observations  of  bodv»  el  imi  nat  ions,  of  patients 

ciolJect  non-sterile  specimens  from  patient  according  to  stijndard 

proi-edurcs 

Measure  intakl^  andoutput  of  patient  ,  ^ 

Apply  abdominal  binder?^  to  patient  * 
Apply  T-binder<  to  patient  (male  and  female) 

lake  and  record  a  body  temperature  (witli  variations)  of  a  patient 
Disserve  and  record  a  patient's  respiration 

Take  and  ri?cord  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  J^ari  ations  of  sites) 
lake  and  record  an  apical  , pulse  of  patient 
lake  and  record  an  api cal-Vadi al  pulse  of  patient 
lake  and  record  patier^s  i\iood  pressure  (with  variations) 
Admit  a  patient  to  ass  i  j^neduinit 
Record  admission  of  a  pat i en 
Discharge  a  patient  from  assigned  unit 
l^ecord  discitarge  of  a  patient 
Fill  and  apply  icebags  for  patients 
Fill  and  apply  hot  water  i)ottl^  for  patients 


4Grj 
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Task      .  V 

Apply  footboardii,  overbc<|  cradles  and  other  supportive  devices  for 

f)aticnt's  comfoVt  .  -   ^  .  4  > • 

Care  for  the  incontinejn  patient  .  / 

C5ive,  observe  .and  rcc0rd  an  cncnta  (with  variations)  to  a  patient 

•Assist  with* preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods  £0*1^  a  patien 
(e.g.  beverages,  cajincd  soups  ,  ccrpal  /  toast,  etc)  . 

•Provide  div6rsionaX  activities  for  the  convalescent  patient  . 
Apply  restraint^  to  a  patient  in  bed^  chair  or  transporting  device 
and'  record  application^  ij^  i 

Care  fpr  special  mattressa^  for  patients  (c.g  ai'r,  floatation,  '  ' 

^•watcr,  etc.)      ^  ,  ... 

Shave  a  -male  patient      -  -         '  1 

(^ptrate  an  addressograph  loh  patient's  records',  charge  slips  or 
coding  .  *  . 

Perform  an<^  recordcarc  of  the  dead  pa 
Perform  preventive  decubitus  c*arc  for 
pprt  pressure  areas  noted  on  patien 
Compute  and  record  patient's  intake  a 

Perform  and  record  tests  for  sugar  and  atetonc  (ketone)  j.n  the 
patient's  urine  ^  ' < 

Give  perineal  care  to  pat  Lent  . 
Assist  ,4^ith  physical  exnms.far  adults 

Assist  with  collecting  various  sterile  si)ccimcns  froni  a  patient 
Apply  aqua-pads  to  patients 

Apply  ace  bandages  on  patient  according  to  prescribed  site  and 
method  ,  ■  ' 

Apply  or  change  clean  dressings  of  patient  ' 
Apply  dressings  wi^h  ointnients  tp  areas  of  patient 
Keinforce  dress  ing?^^  for  patients 

(live  care  to  , the  unconscious  patient  '  * 

Perfoi^m  sterile  glovo  technicjue  (fqr  various  procedures  for  patient) 
Utilize  sterile  /echni(|ues  in' the  ^handling  of  dressings  and  equip- 
ment ,^ 
Perform  irrigation  of  patient's  catheter  ^s  pr^cribed 
Perform  catheterization  of  patl Cjy;t=^i^  prescribed 
Perform  catheterizations  on  patient*  accordijig  to  instructional 
policies  X 

Record  catheterizatiou>4  on  patient  - 
(live  a  gargle  to  a  patipnt  '        "  ^ 
Give  a  si tz  bath  to^  patient 

Care  for  and  observe/  pa^ icnt  receiving  radiation  therapy 
Care  for  a  patient  in  isolation  ,  ^ 

Insert  and  record  rectal  suppositories  in  a  patient  ^^^^  . 

Apply  moistlpacks  or  soaks  to  a  patient 
Perform  dcc/ffii  tus  care  for^apaticnt 

Record  dc^)itus  care  dona' for  a  patient  ^  / 

^*Care  fo!|  patient  with  contact  lenses  and  artificial  eyes:  ^ 
leed  a  patient  with  an  asopto  syringe         •  .  / 

»      ■  •  .  ''»■•' 
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95 
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/ 


Tas 


Assist  pq^tient, with  .postural  drainage    ,  .    .  •  " 

Pbrfotm  cleajni  catch  trrifie  spectmtns  foir  a  patii^nt 
Instruct  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  walking  SQijlr  other 

walking  devices 

Apply  supportive  devices  for  the  rehabilitative  patient  (e.g^.  ' 
bed  rolls,  etc)  •  . 

Perform  range  of  motion  exerc|^ses,  for  a  patient  '  -  ' 

Record  observation  during  range  of  motion  ex^jrtises 
Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient 

Apply  and  remove  triangle  bandages  for  immobilization  of  p^^^nt 
body  part^  • 

Apply  hand  pressure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient's  qlecding- 
Apply  four  tail  bandages  for  immobilization  of  patien4ls/body  part  '* 
Give  minor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  for  nose  bledids ,  bjurns,  etc) 
Perform  improvised  transportation  of  the  injured  patient  '  * 

Assist  with  emergency  care  for  pois^q^i^ng  of  {iaticht 
Perform  temporary  immobi  1  iszation  of'^^iispected  fracture  or,  sprain" 
on  patient  }J.  ^      ^  -  - 

rerfbrm  artificial  resp-iration  to  patient  ^(with,  variations) 
Perform  cardio-pulmonary  resucitation  to  a  patient 
Perform  extracting  of  victim  from  area  in  which  found,^    v  ■ 
Administcj^  oxygen  tli^apy  to  a  pl'tient,  i  ^  / 

Ohscrvcr-Tmd  record  affects  of  oxygen  administration  to  a  patient 
Supply  dnd  care  for  oxygen  equipment  used,  byyiratient  o  ' 

Give  moist  inhcilation  to  patient   '  \  ' 

Observe  and  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhalation  therapy  treat-* 
mcnt  '  .  '  ■  ' 

Perfonn  aspiration  of  patient's  oraph*aryngeai  area 
Perform  tracheotomy  care  for  patient  ,    \     . t  ' •  ' 

Record  tracheotomy  care  ik)ne  fofTj^atiejit  *  >  " 

(::^e  forrespf  ratory  suet  i  on  otpiipmcnt  !used  *by  patiftnt  *^  , 
Assist  w|th  thorancc'ntes  i  s  jKitiQut 
C.arc  ti^r  patient  with  chest  tuwe  *  ^ 

Rcctu'd  care  66  patient  witli  cb^gt  tube     —  ^ 
Perlorm  nasal  tube  feedings  far  patient  . 
Kect)rd  nasal  tube  feedings  done  oiy  patient*        .     *  -    .         *      ^  ^ 
Perform  levine  irrigations  for  patient^ 

Record  levine  i  rrigat ions  done  for  patient  " 
Perri>rm  pastrustomy  tuhd  feedings  for  pati<;nt 
Record  gastrostomy  tube  feedings'^  done  fotipatient 
Impty  and  care  for  levine  suction  eciuipment.  used  by  patiel\t 
J^emove  a  levine  tube  f  rotft,  pat  i  c^nt    /         ^    .   *  , 
Insert  a  levine  tube  i nto  a  pat Cervt'^   "  I  * 

Inipty  and  record  gall-bladder  ^drainagp  from  patient  ^  •   •    \  '  " 
TriVe  for  a  patient  with  gastric  anal^j^is  '  ^  » 

(Vrfonn  hemmorrhoid  dresjings  on  patient       .         •         ^ ^ 
Assist  wi til  a  sigmoidoscopy  for  patient  * 
i^h  inge  a  routine  colostomy  drainage  fdr  jiaticnt  ^ 
->rV"iMiiate  a  eolostomv  for  patient  ,  ^  ^ 

4G7      •  . 


Percent  •Perfondng 
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5 
80  > 
65 
75 


60 
75 

'20 
'75 

.  3S 
20 

40 
55 

5S. 
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.  70 
^0 
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60 

75 

75 
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•30" 

45 

55. 
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55 
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Task 

IZZ   Re(;ord  colostomy  change  or  .irrigate on  for  patient  ■  , 

125  Assist  with  paracentesis?  for  paticitt 

^        124    iTnplemcnt  shock  positiort  for  patlcrit  .  /  ^ 

.  '125    Care  for  a  patient  havihg  pliysical  tl\erapy  ahd  record  response 
to  treatiRgnt  v  '  '  a 

126  Perform  complete  lu?d  rqrst  with/^ chair  therapy  foiT  patient 

127  Observe  and  record,  effects  of  complete  bed  rest;  with  chair  thetapy 
done  for  patient  '  ♦ 

128  Assist  with  bone  marrow  puncture  done  for  patient 

129  Apply  anti-pmb9liti,c:  stpckiags  to  patient 

130  -  iV'Tfonn,  total 'neurQiogical  signs  on  patient 

131  Record  total  neurological  sigi>5  done  fox  patient 
152    Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions 

•    153    Care  for  the  patient  having  an  E.U.G. 

134    Assist  with  a  Jumbar  puncture  done  on  4  patient 
-     '135    l*9rfarm  a  clospd  urinary  irrigation  for  patient 
/        136    Record  effects  of  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  done  for  patient 

137  Instill  solutions  into  the  patient's  bladder  v  ' 

138  Record  iastil^atioh5  of  solution  into  patient's  biadd^er  ■ 

139  Gate  for  the 'ipat lent  with  a  supra-pubic  Catheter  v  V 

140  Operate  and  calculate  a  urometer  for  a  patrcnt,  ; 

141  Care  for'  th'evpatiifjit  Kith  u^eier^l  catlVfe^r  :       T  , 
.    7^142    Irrigate  ureteral  cathefer  fb 

*      IfV.I.  Record  irrigation  of  ureteral  catheters  done  for  patient  •  ^ 

144  Care  for  a  patidnt  in  traction 

145  Rd-apply  skin  traction  to  apaticnt 
14(v    Care  for  a  patient  with  a  cast  . 

:    147    Care  for:  a  pat  rent  having  jihysical  therapy 
148    Care  for  the  patient  with  extremity  prosthesis 

Mi)    Apply  extrejnity  braces,  body  braces,  and  artificial  limbs  to  patient 
150    Carp  for  patient  on  special  frames  (e.g.  Circle-Ulcctric  Bed  and* 
StrycktM*  frame)  * 
'151    Terlorm  log-rolling  of  i>atient 

152  Instruct  the  diabetic  parent  '     .  > 

153  Re-inforce  instruction  of  the  diabetic  patient 

154  Prepare  the  patient  for  endocrine  lab  tests  and  x-rays 

155  Carci  for  patii?nts  with  endocrine  surgery  -  ,  ^  \ 
156.  Insert  and  record  a  female  patient's  vaginal  supposxtdry 

157  Pcrfpm  a  vaginal  douche  for  a  patient 

158  Record  the  effects  of  a  patient's  vaginal  douche 

159  Assist  with  and  teach  specific  cxerci|^cs  for  the  mastectomy  patient 

160  Perform  eye  irrigations  and  instillations  fot^a  patient 

161  Record  the  performance  jind  effects  of  a  patient's  eye  irtigatioris 
and  instillations  .  r 

162  Care  for  a  patient  with  liurns  •  -  '  L 

163  Assist  with  hypothermia  care  for  a  patient  \  ^ 
164\  limploy  geriatric  feeding  chair  Ton  those  patients  wholnced  them  1 

9^.65    Iced  the  geriatric  patient  >i/»n  -  ^ 

ERJC  ,  4bd  1 


Percent  Performing 
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Subcttister:    Patient  Gate  Services  Job  Title:  L.P.M./lIv.N. 

J                                       ,         ^   .                                   \  .  ,  , 
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Subcategory:                                                      ,  '  *^ 

\  '  ■  ■  . 

Task  Percent  Perfomlnf  ' 

166  i  PerformNspeclal  oral  hygiene  for  the  geriatric  patltat  35 

167  Apply  special  cbllectlij|g  devices  used  for  the  geriatric  patient  75 

168  .  Observe  and  chart  observations.  o£  the  geriatric  patient       •  7p         * . 

169  Observe  and  participate  in  remdtivatlon  of  the  regressed  patient  60 

170  Provide  and  assist  with  dlverslonal  activities  for  the  patient  5$ 

171  Care  for  patients  having  x^ray  procedures  45 

172  Operate  the  hemovac  for  the  surgical  patient 

173.   Perform  an  irrigation  for  a  patient  with  ji  %found  65 
174    Record  the  performance  of  and  observations  found  during  a  avound  . 

i  irrigation  "         ''C)C  ■ 

17$    Perform  flk,  sterile  dressing  change  for  a  {Patient  witVi  drain  70 

176  Record  the  performance  pf  and  observations  found  4urlng  a  sterile  \. 

d red sing  change  75 

177  Reinforce  aftd  chart  a  draining  dressing  tot  a  patient  75 

1178    Assist  wltH,^^h6  surgical  preparation  of  a  patient     •  45  •  i 
•179    Assist  with.  iC^           and  deep-breathing  exercises  for  a  surgical 

V     patient        *             '  ^®  • 

iiO.   Perform  reverse  isolation  techniques  for  an  infection  prone  patient  85 

181 .  Give  a  sponge  bath  for  a  patient  with  en  elevated  temperature  55 

182  Care  for  a  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia                      '  55  \ 

183  Assist  with  intravenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  variations)  >  50 
18A    Assist  with  diet:  therapy  ifor  the  patient  needing  specialized  diets  35 

185  Weigh  the  bedfast,  patient  ^? 

186  Observe  patient  for  rtutEional  deficiencies  15 

187  Admit  a  patient  into  the  labor  roomq  15 

188  Perform  a  perineal  preparation  for  a  labor  patient          ^  15  • 
189*  Take/fetal  heart  tones  of  the  unborn  fetus  10 

190  Jlme  uterine  contractions  for  the  labor  patient                *  15 

191  Assist  with  observing  and  recording  for  the  patient  in  labor  10 

192  Assist  with  the  care  of  the  patient  during  the  birth  process  10 

193  Assist  the  physician  during  the  birth  process  10 

194  A$sist  with  the  care  of  the  new  born. in  the  delivery  room  20  ^ 
.  195   ISive^  observe  and. record  ciire  of  the  mother  limnedlately  following 

delivery             ,        ^                     .            '  5S 

1^6    Gin|,  observe  and  recotd  breast  care  to  the  post^-partum  patient  20 

197  Gl>?l,  observe  and  record  perineal  care  to  the  post-par t^m  patient  20 

198  Ir^struct  the!  patient  in  her  own  personal  care  for  the  post-partum 

period               f  1 ^  • 
1^9    Admit  the  inf>ant  to  the  newborn  nursery 

200  IVathe  a  newborn 

201  Care  for  the  cord  of  the  newborn                                     .  15 
2.02    Dress  the  newborn 

203  Obse^rve  and  record  observation  of  the  newborfi  10 

204  Weigh  and  measure  the  newborn  10 

205  Feed  a  newborn  with  a  bottle  J-O 

206  Assist  a  mother  with  breast  feeding  the  Infant  10 

207  Assist  with  .the  instruction  bf  a  mother  in  care  of  the  newborn  10 
208/  Assist  with  a  physical  exam  of  the  newborn  ,  15 
209  .Prepare*  formula  feedings  for  the  ^wborn  , 
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Percent  Perfonilng 


a  circumcision 


eric: 


Assist  with  and  care  for  the  nwborn  with 
Care  for  an  infant  with  feeding  problems 
Car^jfor  an  infant  in^ an  Incubator  or  Isolette  ,  " 

Care  for  the^  piremature  infant/  ■  / 

Assist  With  the'  phyaieal  examination  of  a  child  / 
Admit  a  child  to  the  pediatric  unit' 
Care  for  a  child  with  feeding  problems 
Weigh  and  measure  small  children 

Observe  and  record  action^ and  reactions  of  chllc^en 
Apply  restraining  devices/to-  the  b^d  of  a  child  / 
Entertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  child  / 
' Perform  isolation  technique  for  infectious  children 
Apply  collecting  devices  on  Infants  and  small y^hlldren 
Observe  the  child  parasites  / 
Collect  specimens  from  the  patient  with  parasites 

Care  for  the  child  with  physical  abnormaltl^s  ;  * 

Observe  and  record  observations  of  childrery  with  physical  abnpmltles 

Provide  parents  wltW  information  regarding/specific  community 

agencies  for  needs  Af-their  children 

Care  for  the  child/ with  a  scal^' vein  infuHlon 

Observe^ the  child/for  signs  of  dehydration 

Assist  with  play /therapy  for  children 

Care    for  patienc  in  high  mist  inhalation 

Obtain  patient  And/or  family  consents  ^or  .treatment  - 

Prepare  accident  and  safety  reports  for  patients  and  staff 

Recognize  pdtLent*^  need  for  religioiis  care  / 

Procur  proper /religious  care  f«r  patient  in  iiced 

Adnrlnister  intravenous  infusion  to  p^atient 

Administer  blood  transf ufid^on  to  patient 

Draw  prescribed  blood  samples  from  patient  ^ 
Read  cardi^K:  monitors  attached  to  patient 
Assist  with  and/or  take  E.K.G.*s  on  patient 
Perform  IPPB  treatment  on  patient 
Perform  ciiest  percussion  on  patient 

Read  skijfl  tests  on  patient*  . 
Analyze  /nursing  care  requirements  of  patient 
Report  ^taff  needs  of  patient  Unit  to  supervision 
Maintain  ward  safety  for  the  patient 

Orienu  new  personnel  to  the  patient  unit  •  *  r 

Assist  physician  with  patient  rounds  ^ 
Take/axul  record  physician's  verbal  orders 
Transcribe  physician's  orders 

Dirdct  and  supervise  activities  on  a  nursing  unit 
Wrixe  evaluations  of  performances  of  nursing  team 
Plin  and  direct  patient  care 

Ol/tain  services  of  referral  agencies  for  patients  ^. 

p/epare  all  types  of  requisttiprtS,  for  supplies*  tests*  etc.  for  the 

valient 

Prepare^ind4vidual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications  for  the  Ipatlent 
/Give  prescribed  oral  medication  to  the  patient 
/Give  prescribed  HubcutHneous  medication  to  the  patient 

'  470 
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15 
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10 
20 
20 
20 
30 
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20 

25 

30 

20 

35 

25 

25 

20 

13 

20 

20 

30 

45 
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55 
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15 

5 

5 
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5 
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25 
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70 
55 
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15 
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70 
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Page  7 

Subcluste^:  Patient  Care  Services 
Category: 

V 

Subcategory: 


Nursing  Services 


Title:  L.KN./L.f.N. 


Responding:  *  20 


I 


Task 


Percent  Performing 


Give  prescribed  int/ramuscular  medication  to  the  patient  . 
Give  prescribed  medication  by  inhalation  to  a  patient 
Administer  prescribed  medication  rectally  or  vagindlly  to  a  patient 
Administer  prescribed  eye  drops  and  nose  drops  to  a  patient 
Care  for  the  body  of  a  patient  after  death  j 
Obtain  and  deliver  supplies  for  patient  1  - 

Assist  and/or  participate  in  occupational  activities  with  patient 
Assist  vdth  individual  ^nd/or  group  therapy  ' 
Count,  sign  £br  and  place  patient's  possessions  in  safe  place 
Explal^n  and  ipply  safety  regulations  in  care  for  patient 
Care  for  or/assist  patient  to  manicure  toenails  and  fingernails 
Assist  pat i^^enfl^wlth  dVes^ing  and. undressing  ^ 
Use  mechaiyicaldevices  to  move  a  patient  i 
Perform  n6se  and  thfoat  cultures  for  a  patient 
Operate  Emergency  communique  equipment  for  relay  of 


about  patient 


\  -  V  . 


85 
"25 
85 
90 
65 
35 
20 
15 
65 
80 
75 
90 
75 
55 


/ 
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A 
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Page  lof  7 
Subcluster: 

Category:  Nursing  Services 
Subcategory:  ' 


l;;jticnt  Care  Services  Job  Titled  NufscaiMe/Attenddnt 

:     22     J  / 


Responding: 


TASK 


Percent  Performing 


7 
8 

*) 


lit 


'(> 

i? 
.8 


al  bed  batjis)  to  patient  according 
to  a  patient  ^ 


1    Clean  a  pati1?tit's  unit  according;,  to  needs;  e.g.  daily  cleaning, 

isolation,  discharge,  etc, 
i    Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a  j valient 

S    Njakc  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a  patient  ; 
l    Clean  and  care  for  disposalilc  and  non-disposabld  equipment  utilized 
by  patient  '(metal ,  rubber,  etc.)  according  to  material  specifications 
e.g.,  prc-soaking,  band-wasliing,  etc. 
Place  a  bedpan  or  urinal  under  a  patient  ^ 
Clean  a  bedpan  or  urinal  .for  a  patient  i  I      ,  f 

Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (manual  or  electric) 

Administer  a.m.-  or  p.m.  care  to  a  patient  in  your  area  including 
any  clothing  change  necessary 
Serve  a  tray  of  food  to  a  patient 
Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  needs 
Administer  oral  hygiene    to  a  [Kitient  (with  variations) 
\2    Give  a  back  rul)  sto  a'patient 

•  3    Give  a  total  bed  iiath  to  a  pa 
i^^^\dministcr  bath  (otiier  tl\a 

SpLo.his  need 

ir>    Give  a  shampoo  (witli  variat 
Weigli  iuid  measure  patient  ^ 
Observe  a  patient 
Chart  observations  of  patient  . 
Hlevate  specified  b(nly  parts  for  patients 

Move  and  transport  patient  tt)  and  from  a  given  area  utiliz^ing  prope 
mcthoil  for  patient's  needs 

Position  a  patient  ^(witli  variations)  for  patient's  comfort^or 
treatment  ^  . 

Observe  boily  eliminations  of  p.iticnts  (e.g.,  ^rin6,  feces,  emesis,ei.c) 
Record  ol)servat ions  of  body  eliminations  of  patients 
Collect  non-sterile  specimens  from  patient  according  to  st-andard 
procedures 

Measjre  intake  and  output^  of  |>aticnt 
Apply  abdominal  binders  to  patient  "^7^ 
Apj>ly  T-binders  to  patient  Cmale,and  female) 

MakJ^^nid  record  a  body  tcmpevaturo  ^ith  variations)  of  a  patient 
OI)SeiV?  and  record  a  patient's  respiration  '  ^ 

Take  and  record  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  variation^  of  sitfcs) 
Take  and  record  an  ajucal  puls^eof  patient 
Take  and  record  an  apical-radia^=*pulse  of  patient 
Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with  v'ariations) 
Admit  a  paiicnt  to  assigned  unit 
>r>    Record  admission  of  a  patient 
\  (^■U^schargc^  patient  from  assigndd  unit 
'^Record  discharge  of  a  patient  ' 

*  »8    Fill  and  apply  icebags  for  patients  . 

Fill  find  appl/.hot  water  bottles, for  patients 


(i 

•  J 

S. 
■'.) 
.0 

<l 


.  I 


72.72 

415. 4S 
95.45 
81.81 


95.45 
lUO.OO 
95.45 
90.90 

95.45-. 
90.90 
90,90 
86 .36 
95.45, 
JIOO.OO 

100.00 
100.00 
95.45 
-  45. 4S 
95.45 
95.45 

95.45 

95.45 
•63.63 
90.90 

95.45 
72.72 
54.54 
100,00 
95.45 
90.90 
50.00 
36 .56 
77.27 
81.81 
54.54 
65 .65 
13.63 
86 . 36 

%ie.72 


Subc luster: 
Category 
Subcatei 


A 


Facile  Cars  Services    Job  Title:  NurMal^/Actandanc 
sing  Services  Responding:    22  A. 


Hi 


40 

41 
42 
43 

44 
45 

46 

47 
43 

49 
SO 

51 
52 

33 
54 
55 
56 
57 


58 
59 
60 

(a 

62 
63 


'  TASK    .  » 

*  •  • 

Apply  footboards,  ovarbad  cradles  and  other  supportive  davicea  for 

patient**  cdlifort 

Cara  lot  the  iqcontinent  patient 

Give,  observe  and  record  an  enema  (with  varUitona)  to  i  patient 
Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  fooda  for  a 
patient  (e.g.,  beverages,  canned  soupi.  cereal,  toaat,  etc.) 
P^vlde  diveraional  activities  for  the  convaleacent  patient 
Apply  restraints  to  m  patient  in  bed.  chair  or  tranaportink  device 
and.  record  application       ^  ^ 
Care  for  special  mattresses  for  patienta  (e.g.  air,  floatation  *  . 
water,  etc) 
Shave  a  mile  patient 

Operate  ai^ addressogratly  f or  parent's  records,  charge  elipe  or  ^ 

cojiing 

Perform  ahd  record  care  of  the  dead  patient 

Perform'  preventive  decubitus  care  for  a  patient;  obaenre  and  report 
pretaure  areaa  nottd  on  petient*s  akin 
.Compute  and  record  patient's  intake  a^^utput 
Perform  and  record  teats  for  sugar  and  acetone  (ketone)  in  the 
patient's  urine  1^ 
Give  perineal  care  of  patient 
Asaiat'with  physical  exams  for  adults 
Assist  with  collecting  varlouf  sterile  sped 
Apply  aquA^pada  to  patienta  ^ 

Apply  ace  bandages  on  patient  according  to  prea^tibed  aite  and^ 

method 


Percent  FerforDing 

Bi.sr 

95.45  'K 

90.90 

90.90 

4'5.4S 
-V  81.81 

>8^.54 

68.18 
31.81 

45.43 
86.36 

86.36  ,  " 
81.81  ^ 


Wply'or  change  dean '  dressings  of  pacienC 


. .  .  'dressings  wi^ch  oincmenu  co  areas  of  pacienc 
Reinforce  dressings  for  paciencs 
Give  care  Co  Che  unconscious  pacienc 

Perform  scerile  glom.  technit^ue  (for  various  pr«cedurea  for  pacient 
Udlize  scerile  ceflmiques  in  Che  handling  of  dressings  and  equip- 

mcnC  ^  .      '  •  ^ 

Perfon  irrigacion  of  pacient*s  cachecer  as  presctibed 
Perform  cacheterizablon  of  pacienc  as  presq^ibed 
Peifom  cachecerisacions  'on  pacienc  according  tv  inscruccional  .  • 
policies 

Record  cachecerizacions  on  pacienc 
Give  a  sargle  Co.  a  pacienc  .  ^ 
Give  a  sici  bach  Co  a  pacienc 

Care  for  and>^bserve  pacienc  receiving  radiacion  Cli^npy 
Care  for  a  pacienc  In  Isolacion 
Inserc  and  record  reccal  supposicofies  in  a  pacienc 
Apl^ly  moisc  packs  or*  foaks  co  a  pacienc 
.  ^Perfom  decubicus  care  for  a  pacienc  * 
/3    Record  decubicus  care  done  for  a  pacienc 
/6^Cara  for  pacienc  wich  concacc  lenses  and  Artificial  eyes 


64 
65 
66 


67 
.68 
09 
70 
/I 
72 
'73 
74 


A 


ERIC 
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31.81 
27.27 
18.18 

18.18 
72.7? 
81.81 
22.72. 
72.72 
40.90 
72»72 
68.18 
36.36 
50.00 
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SubSuster:    Patient  Ckire  Services      Job  Title: 


Category J 
Subcj^t6g6^ 


Nursing  Services' 


Nursealde/Attendant 

■  V  -T.  ■ 

Responding:    4.22      -  '    "  *  ^ 


77 
78 
79 
*  80 

'81 

>a 

84 
.  85 

'66' 
88 
39 
•JO 

«: 

^3 

94 
95 

98 
99 


j;)0 

(01 
)U2 

/f>3 
t04 

106 
107 
108 

ia9 
no 
/II 

IL2 
U3 
114 

ll7 

120 

O  "22 


.  '    ^      •     TASK  ' "         ,  • 

Feed  a  patient  witlt  ^  « septa  syringe 
Asalbt  pf^tlent  with  pogtiiral  drainage-      >      _  ^- 
VeAorm  cle«|,  catch-  urine  specimens  for  a  patient  ^  -  ^ 

^struct  .an?as.lst  a  patient  with,  crutch  w^ilklng  and  other 

Ipiiy^;«t!:e  devices  for  the  rei^kwilt^ive  pati«nt- (a.g.  bed 
tolls,  >tc)  ^^  rr,    ^  1;  ^.  -  ;       .  ' 

^  :nfJ:L^  tr2^8U  bandages  for  i™«i,iS,ation  of  patient 

^ipply'hand  pfessure  dt  a  pressure  bandafb  for  P-tlenf  .^bleeding^ 
►SSe  min^  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  ^^V-r'J^^J?*^'"*'  '''^^ 
Perform  improvised  trinsportatign  of  the  injured  patient 
Assist  with  emergency  care  for  poisoning  ^  i„ 

Perform  temporary  ttniqpblllzatlon  of  suspected  fracture  or  spr^n 

?trfo^i'aJtlficial  respiration  to  patient  (with  variations)  f 

Perform  cjirdio-pulmonary  re^ucitatlon  to  a  pa;rient 

Perform  extracting .o|  victim  from  area  in  which  found  ,  ^ 

Administer  oxygen  therapy  to  a  P**^^"*^ .  .  .  _^..„"  .  ,  -.tient 
Observe  and  record  affects  of  oxygen  "  a  patien 

Supply  and  t^-for  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient 
Give  moist  irihalation  to  patient  ^  ^  i  >hoMhv 

Observe  and  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhalation,  therapy 

pl^o^"asplration  of  patient's  orapharyrigfeal  area        ^  ■ 
Perform  tracheotomy  care  for  patient 
Record  tracheo.tomy  c^re  donerfor  patient 
Care  for  respiratory  sue tiot^ equipment  used  by  patient 
Assist  with  thoracentesis  oH)atient 
^ate  for  patient  with  ch^st  tube 
Recor  d  care  of  patient  Jiith.  chest  tube 

Perform  nasal  tube  feedings  for  ^ient  ,  1 

Record  nrfsal  tube  feedings  done  on  patient 
Perform  levine  irrigatipna  for  patient  . 
Record *levine  irrigations  done  for  pdtient 

Perform  gastrostcpy  tube  feedings  for  patient 
R!^o?rcaatrostoS  tube  feedings  done  for  patient . 

^rty  a^  -re  f<4  1^^^^^^^  equipn^ent  Hsed  by  patient  » 

Remove  a *levitte  tube^from  patient  ■ 
E^pty  and  record  gall-bladder  drainage  from  patient 

Care  for  a  patient  with  gastric  analysis 
Perform  hennorrhold  dressings  on  patient 
Change  a  routine  colostiimy  drainage,  for  patient 
Irrieatea  colostomy  for  patient  ■  y 

Record  colostomy  change  or -irrigation  for  patient 


.  Percent  ^^rf ortnli 

27^27 
•  68.18 
86.36 

50.00  .- 


/ 


ERIC 


-  ^ 


474 


50.00  * 
I1.8I 
54.54 
•  1,3.6  J- 

50.00 
50.00 
45.45 
9.09 
27.27 

#0.90 
31.81 
13.63 
59.09 
18.18 
45.45 
27.27 
27.27 

^  18.18 
^^22.72 
9.09 
50.00 
13.63 
40.90 
Ji)3.63 
27.27 
22.72 
13.63 
-  9.09 
,  27.27 
18.18 
77.27 
13.63 
50.00 
22.72 
22.72 
*  59.09' 
27.27 
'  13.63 
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Subcluster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


Fatleot  Care  Services     Job  Title:  Miiraeahldc/Attendjint 

Njarsln^  Services*  Responding:  22  ' 


TASK 


Assist  with  paracentesis  for  patient 
Implement  shock  position  for^^^atlenr 

Car^  for^jl  pjpifttent  having  phya leal' t^herapy' and  record  reaponae  to 
treatment^v  ^       ^  •  -  ^ 

Perform /complete  bed  rest  with  chair  therapy  for  patient 
Observe/ and  record  effecta  of  complete  bed  rest  with  chair  therapy 
dtine  for  patient        *  ,  ^ 

Assist (With. bone  marrow  puncture  done  f^r  patleat  , 
Apply  ant l-ei^ibol it Ic  stockings  tb  patient 


Ij2 
/64 
lib 


Perform  total  neurological  signs  on  patient 
Record.  to.ta|^  neurological  ^algns  dppe  for  patient 
Care^  for  a  patient  with  convulsions 
C^re  f  or  the  patlenr' having  ^an  E. E.G.  > 
Assist  with  a  luoibaT.  puncture  done  on  a  patient 
Perform  a  closed  uirinaty  irrigation  for  patient 
Record  effecta  of  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  done  for  patient  M 
Instill  solutions  ^Into  the  patient's  bladder  ^ 
Record  instillations  oi^  solution  into  patient's  bladder  ^-^ 
Care  for  the  patient  with  a  supri^publc  catheter  V 
Ope^te  and  calculate  a  urometer  for  a  patient'  ^ 
Care  for  the  patient  with  dreteral  catheter  .  t 
Irrigate  ureteral  catheterffor  patient  f  ; 

Record  irrigation  of  ureteral  cathetera  done  for  patient 
Care  for  .a  patient  Intractlon^ 
Re-apply  skin  traction  to /patient  ' \ 

Care  for  a  patient  with  a  cast  ■  ^  ,  | 

Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy 
Care  for  the  patient  with  extremity  prosthesis 

Apply  extremity  braces,  hod^bracesi^^  And  artlflcl^il  linibs  to  patient 
Care  for  patient  on  sRealai  frails  (e*g*  Circle'-Ejriectrle  BM^and 
Strycker  frame)  \j\  ^  >  ^  " 

Perform  Ipg-rolllng  of  patlent||^  JP 
Instruc-t  .the  diabetic  t>dtlent  '  / 

Re-lnforce  instruction  of  the  diabe^^V  patient 
Prepare  the  patient  for  endocrine  lab  testa  ^nd  x-raya 
Care  for  patients  with  endocrlhe  surgery      r  . 
Insert  and  record  a  female  piritient's  vagina^  aupppaltory 
Pdrform  a  vaginal  douche  for  1  patient  - 
Record  the  effects  of  a  patient 's  vaginal  douche  ' 
Assist  with  anti  teach  specific  exercises  for  the  ma^teetoifqr  paticfit 
Record  the  performance  and  effects  of  a  patleitt^s  eye  irrigations** 

and  instiirations    ^   [  .  .  r      ■  ' 

Care  foir  a  patient  with  burns 

Assist  with  hypothermia  care  for  a  patient 

Employ  geriatric  feeding  chair  for  those  patients  who  need  them  ^ 
Feed  the  geriatric  patient  ^ 

Perform  special  oral  hygiene  for  the  geriatric  patient  , 
Apply  special  collecting  <U»(lceii  usi^  iorJthe  geriatric  patient 


Percent  Perfopilng 
^  50.00 


9.09 
63.63 

36.36 

9^09 
59.09 

9.09 
13.63 
72.72 
27.251 
22.7? 

9.09i 
13.63 
13,63 
50.00 
27*27 
59.09 
13;?63 
13.63 
63.^3 
22^72 
81. W 
54.54 

sp.m 

54.54 

36.36 
63.63 
vl3.63 
31.  »r 
22.72 
4.54 

5^*09 

31.31 
13V63 

4.54 

50:60 
9.09^ 
45. 45^ 
77^27  * 
72.72 
36.36 
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1  #■ 


Car^  Services 


Sub  cluster:^ 

Cajcegoryt  Nurslnaf^Ser  vices 
Sti&cacegory: 


Job  Title :    Nurseaide/A tt«nd«irt 

Responding i      22   .  . 


TASK 


lisa 

170 
171 
172 
173 
174 

175 
176 

177 
178 
179 

iao 

181 
2 
3 
184 

185 
186 
187 


Perceiit  Peffdrmlng 


189 
190 

'  191 
'  192 

C  193 
194 
195 

196 
197 
198 

199 
200 
201 
"  202 
203 
4 

206 
207 


Observe  and.  ^hart  observations  of  the  geriatric  patient  , 
Observe  and  |)a^j>cipate  lArremotlvatlon  of  the  ragtassed  patlatit 
Provide  and  aaala't  with  diverslonal. activities  fot^ the  patient 
Care  for  patients  having  x^ray  prbcddui^es 
Operate  th^  hliemovac  for  the  surgical  patient 
Perform  an tltrlgatlon  for  a  patient  with  a  vouad 
Record  the^ performance  of  and  observations  found  during  a  wound 
irrigation    f    ^  ^ 
Perform  a  sterile  dressing  change  for  a  pa^tot^lth  a  drain 
Record^  the  {performance  of  and  observations  fp>ifid.  during  a  sterile 
4ressing  change  \^ 
Reinforce  and  chart  a  draining  dressing  for /a  patient 
Assist  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  oatient 
Assist  Iritli  coughing  and  deep-brea thing  e|wrcises  for  a  surgical: 
patient  »:        ;  > 

Perform  reverse  isolation  techniques "for  an  infection  prone 
patient  ^ 

Give  a  siionge  bath  for  a  pat  lent!  with  an  elevated  temperature 
Care  f Of  a  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia 

Assist  jwith  inttavenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  variations) 
Assist  with,  diet  thfcrapy  for  the  patient  needliig  Specialized 
diets         '  /.  . 

VTeigh  the  Wdfast  patient  4 
Observe  patient  for  nutritional  deficiencies 
Admit  a  patient  into  the  labor  room 
«^  Perfbtm  a  perineal  preparation  for  a  labor  patient 
take  fetal  heart  tones  of  the  unborn  fetus 
Time  uterine  con ti^act ions  far  the  labor  patient 
Assist  with  observing  and  recording  for  the  patient  in  labor 
Assist  with  the  care  of  the  j^atient  during  the  birth  procesa 
Assist  ,the  physician  dUri^  the  birth  process 
Assist  vith  the  care  oi  the  new  botn  in  the  delivery  room 
Give,  observe  and ^ Record  care  of  the  mother  immediately 
following  delivery ^  1 

Cive»  observe  and  recbrd  breast  care  to  the  post^^partum  patient 
Giye»  observe  and  record* perineal  care  to  the  post->partum  patient;  ^ 
IhstrucXthe  patient  in  her  own  ptstsonal  9are  for  the  post- 
partum period 

Admit  tde  infant  to  the  newborn  nursery 
fiatiie  a  newborn  ^ 
Care  for  the  tord  of  the  newbprn 

~1)resB  tlm  newborn    ^ 

Observ^  and  record  observation  of  tne  newborn' 
Weigh  and  meaaure  the  newborn 

Feed  a  newborn  with  a  bottle  ^    j  ^   ^  ^ 

Assist  a  n¥>tl\er  with  breast  feeding  the  infant 
Assist  with  the  instruction  of*  a  mother  in  care  of  the  newborn 


31.81 
36*36 
36.36 
54.54 
13.63 
18.  l4 

13  i3  » 
3i|81  , 

■  1^.63  I 
22.72  ' 
40.90  , 

*2.72 

54.54  . 
72.72 
50.00 

26  M 
40.90 
31.81 
27.27 
18.18 
9.09 
13.63 
13.63 
13.63 
9.09 
18.18 

13.63 
22.72 
27.27 

27.27 
18.18 
27.27 
22.72 
27.27 
22.72 
27.27 
31.^ 
18.18 
18.18 


Stibcluster:  Patient  Care  Services  ^^JMr-T^le:  Nttrseaide/Attendant 
Ci^tegpry:      Nursing 'Services  Responding:       22  ^ 

Subcategory:        .  * 


208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
21i 
214 
215 
216 
217 
218 
2l9 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 

228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
236 
237 
242 
244 
245 
246 
248 
249 
250 
251 
252 
256 
258 
260 

2f6r 

262 
263 
264 
265 


TASK 

*  .  .  *         ■■  . 

Assist  with  a  physical  exam  of  .the  newborn 
Prepare  formula  feedings  for  the  ncvbotn 
Assist  with  and  care  for  the  newborn*  with  n  circumcision 
Care  for  an  Infant  with  feeding  problems 
Care  for  an  infant  in  an  incubatoryor  isolette 
Care  for  the  ptiematute  infant 
Assist  with  the  Physical  examination  of  a  child 
Admit  a  child  to  the  pediatric  unit 
Cate  for  a  child  vlth.  feejling  problems 
Weigh  and  measure  small  children^ 

Observe  and  record  actions  and  reactions  of  children 
Apply  restraining  devices  to  the^bed  ot  a  child 
Entertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  cbild 
Perform  isolation  technique  ,for  infectious  children 
Apply  collecting  devices  on  *in£anjts  and  snail  children  > 
Pbse^e  the  child  parasiti^s  -  ^ 

Collect  specimens  from  the  pat^^ncjirlth  parasites 
CSre  for  the  child  with  physicfai^Abnotmallties  .  ^ 

Obserye  and  record  observations  of  children  with  physical^ 
rfbnorthalties 

Cate  fo^' the  child  with  a  scalp  veiii  infusion  ^ 
Observe  the  child  for  signs  of  dehydration 
Assist  with  pla^r  therapy  for  children 
Care  for  patient  in  high  mist  inhalation .        *  A 
Obtain  patient  and/or  family  consents  for  treatomnt 
Prepare  actrident  and  safety  reports  for  patients  and  staff 
Recognize  patient's  need  for  'religious  care 
Procur  proper  religious  care  for  patient  in  need 
Readi  fetal  monitoring  devices^  on  Isbor  patient 
Assist'vith  )md/or  take  £.Ki6.*s  on  patient 
Perform  l??B  n^tment  on  patient 
Perform  cbest  percussion  on  patient 
Analyze  nursing  care  requirements  of  patient 
Report  staff  needs  of  patient  unit  to  supervision 
Maintain  ward  safety  for  the  patient 
Orient  new  personnel  to  the  patient  unit  ^ 
Assist  pljiysician  with  patient  rounds 
Direct  an4  su^rvise  acti,vities  on  a.  nursing  unit 
Plan  and  direct  patient  care 

Prepare  all  typ^s  of  requisitidns  for  supplies,  tests,  etc. 
the  patient  . 

Prepare  individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications  for  the 
patient  . 
'Give  prescribed  oral  medication  t'o  the  patient 
Give  prescribed  *^subcutaneous  medication  to  the  patient 
Cive  prescribed  ihtramuscular  medication'  to  the  patient^  ^ 
Give  prescribe^ ^Dedication  by  inhalation  to  a  patient  ^ 


for 


ERLC 


.477 


Percdit  Perfonnlnt 
./  13.63 
•  18.18 

18.18 

22.72 

-  n.8i  • 

22.72 
ia.63 
'  40.90 
36.36 
;  45.45 
'  36.36 
40.90 
40.90. 
36.36^ 

-  45.45 
22.72 
31.81 
36,36  , 


31.81 
9.09 
31.81 

n.8i 

31.81 
9.09 
18.18 
36.36 
18.18 
4.54 
9.09* 
"9;09 
4.54 
22^72 
50.00 
63.63 
50.00 
9.09 
9.09 
9.09 

9.09 

9.09 
13.63 
4.54 
4.54 
13.63 


■n     «  . 


266 

207 
268 
J  70 
271 
272 
273 
274 
275 
270 
-277 
278 


'^'Subclus'tet:  hitient  Carx'  Services 
i  ■  ■ "       ^  * 

'  Cartegbry:      Nursing  Services  . 


Job  \^*^^  Nurseaide/ Attendant 
Responding:         22  ^ 


$iiScategoTy: 


T4SK 


Administer  prescribcil 'medication  rectally  or  VJ^inally  to  a 
patient    "      /  *  .  -  ^ 

A'dminister*  prescribed  eye  drops  and  nose  drops  to  a  patient  . 
Care  for  ,the  body  ojF  a  patient  after  death     .  si 
Obtain,  and  ^deliver  s^dpplies  for  patient  . 
Assist  and/dr  parti cipat;»e* in  bccupatdonal  (ictivities  with  patient 
Assist  with  individual  and/or  group  therapy 
Count,  sign  for  and  place  patient V|^possessions  in  safe^place 
l-xplain  and^apply  safety  regtPlatiolis  in  care  for  patient 
Care  for  or. assist  patient  to  manicure  toenails  and  fingernails 
Assist  patient  with  dressing  and  undressing  ^ 
Us^  mechanical  devices  to  move  a  patient  '  • 

:  Perform  nose  and  thrpat  cultures^foi'  a  patient 


Percent  Petf ornimg' 


r 


31181 
18.18 
77.27 
36.36 
18. IS- 
IS, id 
'40*.  90 
40.90 
^■50.00 
,  81.81 
S^.09 
9.09 


-.V 
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ERIC 


Subdusttfr:  Patient  Care  Sqrvi ces 
Category:    Nursing  Services 
'  'S^bcateigory: 


Ob  Title:  Gcri/tric  Technician 
Responding: * 


TASK 


1 

2 
3t 
.4 


5 
6 
7 

'8 


CLcan  a  patient's  unit  accordrnj^  to  rieeds;  e.g 

cleaning,  isolatipn,  discharge,  ctcL/ 
Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a  patien?:. 
•  Make  a  bed  (with,  variations)  for  a  patient.  ^ 

Clean  and  care,  for  disposable  and  non4disposablj^  equlp- 
\^    ment  utilized  by  patient,  (metal,  rubber,  etc  J);  \  N 
'"^^    accofding  to  material  specifications-  e.g. ,  p^e-soaking 
hand  washing,  etc.  \  ; 

Place  a  bedpan  or  urinal  under  a  patieAt. 
Clean  a  bed  pan  or  urinal  for  a  patienti.  , 
Adjust  a  pnticnt'^'s  bed^  (manual  or  electric)' 


I 


Percent  Performing 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 

100. dp . 

100.00 
100.00 


I- 


AdminLsiter  a.m.  or  p.m^  care  to  a  patient  i^'your  area 
including  any  clpthi^ng  clv(}ngc  nece 
9  "Serve  a  tray  of  food  to  a ^ patient. 
10  .Heed  a  patient  according  to  the  paU^tfsmoed. 
ll_^.Administer  oral  hygiqi^j'to  a  pati/ffft  (wit^  .variations) . 
,Give  a  back  rub  to  a  iii^tient. 

\dministt:r'bath  (oth^er  than  total  bed  batks)  to  patient 
according  tp  his  need. 
*15-    Givq  a'shampoow  (with  variations)  to  a  patpnt.  * 
16*'  Weigh -and  measure  patient. 
17    Observe. . a  patilsnt.  "     '  , 
Chart  observations  of  patient.  ^  • 

Blevfttc.^specihed  ho^y' parts  for  , patients. ^ 
Move  and  traiispcrrt  patieril  to  and  from  a  givpn  area  ^  v 
'  uti.li'^ing  proper  method  for- pati^ivt /s  hqeds. 
Position  a  patiejnt  (vyith,  v*^ri at ioh^)  f6r  patient^ s\  I' 
cl6?iifort  or  treatment.  '     •       '  1 

22    Observ^  body  eliminations  of'patient5  C<^.g.  urine,  feces. 


J) 


18 

19. 

20.. 

21 


i 


24 

25 
26 
28 


nf.  nation 


cmcsis,  etc.,) v.-     ^  w  ^ 

Record  observations  of  body  elinlfrnationS  .o^f  patients 
Collect  non-sterile,  specimens  from  patient  according  to 

standard  procedure's..  .       '  ' 

Mca?ure  intake-  and  outpyt  of  .  patient.  -    '   <  ^  ^ 
Apply  abdominal  lunders  to.patii?nt; 
Take  and  record  a  body  teppe.raturc  j[with  variations) 

of  a  pat  i  ont . 
29  Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respiration.-  . 

50    Take  and  i^ccovd  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  variations 
of  sites.)".  \  '  '  ' 

31  Take  an^  record  an  apical  pulse  of  patient./ 

32  Take  And  record  an  apical- radi al  pulse  of  patient. 

33  lake  and  record  patlent.'s  blood  pressure  (wUh 

variations) .  '  .  j 

31    Admit  a  paticiit  to  assigned  unit.  •       .  ' 

55  q^Record  admission  of  a  patient., 
3b    Discharge  a  patient  from  ;|sslgncd  unit. 
37;  Record  dischaj^c  of  a  patient.  | 


100.00 

100.00 
•lOO.OO' , 

ioo.oo 
lOo.cfo 

ido.oo 
Lob.oo 

IQO.OO 
lOO-.OO 
100.00 

ipo.od 

loo^od- 

loa.'oo 

.lOQiOO 
JDO.OO 

100.00 
,  100.  o'o 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100,00 
wo.  00 
100.00 
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Subclusteri   Patient  Care  Services 

■  ^  ,■  ■  •  -r    /   ■  ■ 

'Category:  Nursing.  Services 


Subcateg9ry: 


Job  Title: ^Ge;rijatrj  c  Technician 
Responding:  ^i. 


38 
40 

41 

42 

43 


.44 

45 

•46 

47 
.49 
5t) 


51 
52, 

•S3 
54 
,55^' 

57 

58 
:5a  . 
(*0- 
01 
62 

'63^ 

64 

65" 

66 

67 
68 
69 
71 

73V 


•    .  TASK 

'/  ■"  .  m  ^    ■    ■'■         .  ,  ' 

rill  and  apply  icehags  for  patients! 
F^ill  and  apply  lot  v/ater  b^ottlcs  for  patients. 
Apply  footboards.,  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive 

devices  for  patient's  Mlffort. 
Gate  for  the  iricontinent^iationt. 
Give,  observe -and  record  ah  enema  Cwith  variations) 

to  a  patient.  ' ' 

Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare  hot  arid  cold  foods 

for  a  patient  ;(e.gy  beverages,  canned  spups,* cereal , 

toast,  etc.).  7 
Provide  j^ivetsional  activities^  for  the  convalescent 

patient.  .  .         •    /       ^    -    :  . 

Apply  restraints  to  a  patient:  in  bed,  chair  ot  trans- 
^porting  (^pvice  and 'record  application; 
^Care' for  special  mattresses  for  patitents  (e.g.  -^ir, 
;    floatation*,  water,  etc.). 
shave  a  mal^e  patient. 

Perform  and  record  car^  lof  the, dead  patient .  . 
Perform  preventive  decubitus;  care  for 'a  patient ;\ 
.•.pbsfcrve  and  report .  pfessure  areas  npted  on  (Patient ^ 

skiin.      .     ,  •    t  % '  *  .  . 

Computje,  and  rp cord  patient intake  and  output.    '  / 
Perform  and- record  tests  for  sugar  and  acetone  (ketone) 

in  the  patient's  ur^nle^.  ' 
Giye  perineai  care  tO'  patilnt.      -    ^  ' 
Assist  with  physical  i^xams  for  adults.  '         .  , 

A^5is]t  with  coH  various  "sterile  specimens  from 

d  pat  ient.  '  ,  .    •  ; 

Apply'  ace  bandages  op  patient  according  to  prescribed  ' 

Site  and  method.      '  ^     . .  * 

Apply  or*charigc  clean  dressings  of  patient. 
'Apf  ly 'dre-sitigs  with  ointments  to  areas -of  patient. 
Reinforce  dressings  fo'r  patient. 
Give  'tare  to  .tlie  unconscious  •jpati'erit. 
Perform  sterile  gblve  technique  (for  various  procedures 

for  patient).:    :       •        .  * 
Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  ^handling  df  dressings 
\  'and  equipment      .  ^ .  . 

Perform  ir^rigatipif  of  a  patient's  catheter  as  prescribed. 
Perform  catheterization  of  patient  as  prescribed. 
Perform  catheterizations  on«.patient  according  to 

instructional  policies. 
Record  catheterizations  on  patient.       ,  *  , 

Give  a  gargle  to  a  patient. 
Give  a  sitz  bath  to  a  patient. 
Care  for  a  patient  in  isolation,         ^  \ 
Insert  and  record  rectal  suppositories  in  a  patient. 
Apply  moist  packs  or  soaks  td%a  patient. 


Percent  Performing 

100.00  . 
1.00.00 

100.00* 
100. Off 

ipo.oo.    ,  . 


100.00 

ipo.oo  J 
100.  OO:^ 
100.00 

100. 00   r  . 

100. 00 


100.00' 

'  lOOiOO' 

iOO.OQ 
100.00 
"100.00 

100.00 

lOO.OO 

100. do; 
.  roo  .'f)o 

100.00- 

ioo.oo 

100, Ofl 

,  1.00.  oa 

■  100.00 
IpO .00 

100.00 
roo. 00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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I' age  5  of  5 


Subcluster:    Patient  Care  Services 
Category:    Nursing  Services 
Subcategory: 


Job  Title:  Geriatric  Technician 
Responding:  1 


TA8K 


74 
75 
77 
78 
79 
80 

81 

82 
8i' 
.  84 
86 

81B 

89 
91 

<)4 
95 

•197 

Vfl8 

.¥j 

UK) 
101 
103 
.1(13 
1(»7" 
j08 
109 
110 
"111 

113 

IT4 
U.7 
118 
126 

:  127 

129 
,.13(I 
131 


) 


Perform  dcciibitus  care  for  a  patient; 

Record  decubitus  care  done  for  a  patient* 

Feed  a  patient  with  an  asepto  syringe. 

Assist  patient  with  postural  drainage. 

Perform  clean  catch  urine  specimens  for  a  patient. 

Instruct  and  assist' a' patient  with  crutch  walking  and 

other  walking  devices. 
Apply  supportive  devices  for  the  rehabilitative  patient 

(e.g.  bed  rolls,  etc.).  . 
Perform  range  of  motion  Exercises  for  a  patient. 
Record  ol>servation  during  range  of- motion  exercises. 
Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient.  •* 

Apply  hand  pressure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient's 
bleeding.  .  ^ 

Give  minor  ^rst  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  for  nose  bleeds, 
^  l)urns ,  etc.  ,i.  • 

Peijform  improvised  transportation  of  the  injured  patient 

Perform  temporary  immobilization  of  suspected  tracture  or 

'sprain  on  patient.  ^ 
''Perform  extracting  of  victim  from  area  in^hich  found. 

Administer  oxygen  therapy  to  a  patient.  /T  . 

Observe  aji^  record  effects  of  oxygen  administrattoi^  to  a 
'  patient .  .  ^ 

Supply  and^carc  for  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient. 

Give  moi^vt  inlialatiort       patient.  / 
.  Obserye  nnd  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhaiatioYi 
tJn>rupy.  treatment .  ^  < 

Perform  asp^i ration  of  patient's  oraphafyrige^ri  area. 

Perform  traclicotomy  care  for  patient.  ^  : 

Record  traclicotomy  care  done  for  patient. 

Care  for  respiratory  suction^equipment  usqdjby,  patient. 

Perform  nasSl  tjibc  .feedings  for  patient: 

Rccerd  na^al  tul^c  feedingj^  done  on  patient. 

Pcrforih  levino  irrigations  for  patient. 

Record  Ipvinc  irrigations  done  for  patient. 

I^erforiti  gastrostomy 'tube  fjcedings  for  patient.  - 

Record  gastrostomvT'  tube  feedings  done  for  patient. 

Empty-  and  care  for  Ie,vino  suction  equi'pn)ent  .used  by 

J)at  icnt 
!^vc  <i  levinc  tube  from  pntient. 
Cafe  for  a  patient  with  gastfric  analysis. 
Pcrfiorm  iK^inorrltoid  dressings  on  ]iatient. 
Perform  complete  l)ed  rest  with  chair  therapy  for  patient 
Observe  and  retord  effects  of. complete  bod  rest  with 

ch\air  therapy  done  far  patient.'  .* 
Apply ^anti -cmbol it ic  stockings  to  patient. 
Perform  total  neurological  signs  on  patient. 
Record  total  neurologica  signs  done  for  patient.  . 


Percent  Performing 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

J 

'lod.oo 

100.00 
00.00 
00.00 
^OO.OO 
100.00 
.100,00. 
100.00 
100.0.0 
100.4)0 
100.00 

'1 00. 00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100. 00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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Job  Ti'Cle:  Geriatric  technician 
Responding:  1 


ERIC 

.  hrnimiimrrTiTiiiJ 


Subbluster:  Patient  Care  Services 
Categot^'f  "  '^N^sang  Services 

Subcdteg^6ry: 

/  t 
'  TASK  ^ 


1.52    Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions. 
1^3    Care  for  the  patient  having  an  I:.  13.0. 

135  Perform  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  for  patient, 

136  Record  effects  of  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  done  for 

patient  . 

137  Jnstill  solutions  into  the  patient's  bladder. 

138  Record  instillations  of  solutions  into  patient's  bladder. 
144    Care  for  a  patient  in  traction,'  ' 

146  Care  for  a  patient  with  a  cast. 

147  Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy. 

148  Care  for  a  patient  with  extremity  prosthesis. 

149  Apply  extremity  braces,  body  braces,  and  artificial  limbs 

to  patient. 

151  Perform  log-rollifig  of  patient. 

152  Instruct  the  diabetic  patient . 

153  Re-inforce  instruction  of  the  diabqtic  patient. 

156  Insert  and  record  a*femaie  patient's  vaginal  suppository. 

157  Perform  a  vaginal  .douche  for  a  patient.  n  '/ 

158  Record  the  effects  of  a  patient's  vaginal  douche. 
162    Care  for  a  patient  with  burns|[^ 

I64    Employ  geriatric  feeding  chair  for  those  patients  who 

need  them. 
16*5    Feed  the  geriatric  patient. 

166  Perform  special  oral  hygiene  foj  the  geriatric  patient. 

167  Apply  special  collecting  devices  iised  for  the  geriatric 

patient. 

169  Observe  and  participate  in  remotivation  of  the  regressed 

patient , 

170  Pr4>vide  and  assist  with  diversional  activities  for  the 

.  patient ,     ,  n 

171  Care  for  patients  havini;  x-ray  procedures.  •  . 

173  Perform  an  lrri{;a'tion  for  a  patient  with  a^wound. 

174  ,J(C(jo"rd  the  performance  of  and  observations  found  ^ 

? during oa  wound  irrigation. 
J75    Perform  a  sterile  dressing  change  for  a  patient  with  a 

drain*        '  •  , 

176  Record  the  performance  of  and  observations  found  during 

a  sterile  dressing  cha^e. 

177  J  Reinforce  .and  chart  a  draining  dressing  for  a  patient. 
179/^As^sist  with  coughing  and  jdeep-breathing  exercises  for* 

a  surgical  patient. 
180.  PCrfdrm  reverse  isolation  techniques  for  an  infection^ 
..prone  patient.  w  ^ 

181    Give  a  sponge  bath  for  a  patient  with  elevated^ 

temperature  ♦  . 

.184    Assist  with  diet  therapy  for  the"" patient  needing  special 

I  zed.  diets . 
185    Weigh  the  liedfast  patient. 


Percent  Pe^ff5CT»lng 

100.00 
100.00 
-MHO.  00 

100.00 

loe.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100,00 
100.00 

100.00  «i 
100.00 
100.00  ^ 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00  ^* 
lOOfOO 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.  o(r 

100.00 
•    MO.  00 

100.00 

100.00 

'100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

,  100.00 

100.00 

100 ;oo  . 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title:  Geriatripc  Technician 
Category:       Nursiug  Services  Responding:  1 


Subcategory: 


I 


m 

233 

236 
245* 
248 
249 

•  250 
251 
25-2 

-  258 
261 

a(»2 

205 
,  200 

207 

268 
-270 
271 

272- 
275 

:  271. 

275 

270- 
277 
278 


/  TASK 

Observe  patient  for  riUtritional  deficiencies. 
Prepare  accident  and  safety  reports  for  patients  and 
Staff 

Recogrlize  patient's  need  for  religious  care. 

Perform  IPPB  treatment  on  patient. 

Analyze  nursing  care  recjui  rements  of /pat  lent. 

Report  staff  needs  oi'  patient  uiiit  to  supervision. 

Maintain  ward  safety  for  the  patient. 

Orient  new  personnel  to  the  patient  unit.  *  . 

Assist  physician  with  patient  rounds. 

Plan  and  direct  paticht  care. 

Prepare  individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications 

for  the  patient. 
Give  prescribed  oral  medication  tftS  the  patient. 
'  Give  prescribed  medication  by  inhalation  to  a  patient. 
Administer  prescribed  mciljlcyjjLon  rectal ly  or  vaginally 

to  a-patient.        '  •      ^  ^  '  V. 

Administer  prescribed  eye  dVpp^*  ani^nfci»drop,$  jfo  a 

patient. 

Care  for  the  body  of  a  patient  after  death. 

Obtain  and.  deliver  sj^pplies  for  patient. 

Assist  and/or 'participate  in  occupatronal  activities 
with  patient.  '  *        ,  ^ 

.Assist  with  indi  vidual  arid/or  group  therapy. 

Count    sign  for^nd  place. -.patient's  possessions  in 
.  .•^   safe 'place.  •  ; 

Lxjrl^ain  and^  apply  safcM  y' regulations  In  care  for  patient 
/'^^Jare  fo^"  or  assjst  patient  to  manicurctoenails  and 
f  ingehii'ii  Is 

.Assist  pat leitV^^'^'^  dressing  and  undressing.!    •  ,^ 
■  Use  mechanical  ilevices  to  move  a  patient, 
Pei-form* nose  and  throat  cultures  for  a  patient.  '"^j^ 


Percent  Performing 
100.00 

.     ,  100.00 
J'00,.00 

100. oa 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100,00 
100.00 
100.00 

100,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00' 
100..00 


100,00 

loyo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


0 
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Subcluster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


^ 


Patient  CAve  Services 
Nursing  Services 


Job  Title: 
Responding: 


Orderly 
8 


Clean  a  patient's  unit  accordli)^  to  needs;  e.g.  ^^Hy  cleaning. 
Isolation  t  .discharge  t  etc^  ^ 

2  Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a  patient.*-^ 

3  Make  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a  patient. 

4  Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  non-disposable  equipment 
utilized  by  patient  (metal»  rubber,  etc. )| according  to  material 
specifications  e.g.,  pre-soaklng,  hand-^ashlhg,  etc. 

5  Place  a  bedpan' or  urinal  under  »  patient. .  '  ^-  ' 

6  Clean  ^  bedpan  ox  urinal  for  a  patient.  ^  • 

7  Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (manual  or  electric). 

^8     Administer  a.m.  or  p.m.  care  to  a  patient  In  your  area  Including  ^ 
any  clothing  change  necessary.  \  ^' 

9     Serve  a  tray  of  food  to^a  patient. 

10  Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  needs.  ^ 

11  Administer  oral  hygiene  to  a  patient  (with  variations). 

12  Give  a  back  rub  to  a  patient.  "*  ^ 

13  Give  a  total  bed  bath  to  a  patient. 

14  Administer  bath  (other  than  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  according 
to  his  need*  (|r 

15  Give  a  shampoo  (with  variations)  to  a  patient. 

16  Weigh  and  measure  patient.  ^ 

17  Observe  a  patient. 

18  Chart  observaE^lons  of  patient.  .  .  .  ^  ^ 
1>  Elevate  specified  body  parts  for  patients.  ,  V 
"O     Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utlllzln^^proper 

method  for  patient's  needs.  -     ^,        r         "  ^ 

21  Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient  s  comfort  or  ^ 

treatment*  ■ 

22  Observe  body  eliminations  of  patients  (e.g.,  urine,  feces,  emesls, 

etc.)  r  •     J  * 

23  Record  observations  cf  body  eliminations  of  patients.' 

24  Collect  non-s^terlle  Qpecimena  from  patient  according  to  standard 
procedures. 

25  Measure  Intake  and  output  of  jgitient. 

26  Apply  abdominal  binders  to  patient. 

27  Apply  T-blnders  to  patient  (male  and  female).  ^    ^  ' 

28  like  and  record  a  body  temReratfire^l^  variations)  of  a  patient 

29  Observe  and  record  a  patient's  resfwr^ 

30  Take  and  record  patient's  pulse  rat^ 

31  Take  and  record  T»n  apical  pulse  of  pat^ 

32  Take  and  record  an  apical-radla^  pulse 

33  .  Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressu' 

34  Admit, a  patient  to  assigned  unit. 

35  Record  admissionvof  a  piti^int. 
*36  Discharge  a  patient  from  assigned  unit. 

37  Record  dischargie  of  a  patient. 

38  ^111  and  apply  icebags  for  patients. 

39  Fill  and  apply  hot  water  bottles  for  patients: 


Perc^ijtt' 
Performing 


75.00 
75.00 
75.00 


50.00 
8t*50 
87.50 
87.50 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00  ' 

50.00 

50.00 

87.50 
50,00 
75.00 
62.50 
12.50 
87.50 

100.00 
* 

100.00 

61.50 
3J.50 


Ivariations  of  sites). 

it lent. > 
Xwith  variations) . 


/ 


1 


87.50 

75.00 

50.00 

3T.50 

87.50 

87.50 

87.50 

50.00 

62.50 

87.50 

50.00 

25.00 

37.50 

12.50 

50.00 

50.00 
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Subcluster:     Patleat  Care  S^rvipes  Job  Title:      _  Orderly 

Category:        Nursing  Services      r  .  *  Responding:  '8 

Subcategory: 

TASK 


1- 


5 

54 
55 
36 
57 

58 

5a 
60^ 
61 
'62 

6A 
65 
66 

67 
68 

>69 
71 
72 
73 
74 
75 

'  76 
77. 
78 
79 


fron  a  patient, 


40  Apply  footboards  t  overbed  cradj.es  and.  other  supportive  deyicea 
for  patient's  confort.  -  . « 

41  Care  for  the^incontlnent  patient*  ^  v 

42  Givet  observe  and  record  hn  enema  (with  vavlatlona)  to  a  patiant 

43  Assist  vltfi  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods  for 'a.  patient 
(e.g.f  beverages*  canned  soupSt  cereal*  toasts*  etc*)* 

44  ^  Provide  divbrsional  activities  for  the  convalescent  patient. 

45  Apply  restraints  to  a  patient  in  bed*  chair  or  transporting  device 
and  record. application* 

46  Cate  for  special  matresses  for  patients  (e.g**  air*  floatation* 
,         water*  etc.)* 

47  ^  sKave  a  male  patient. 

48  Operate  -  an  addresQograph  for  patient's  Records*  charge  slips  or 
coding* 

49  Perform  and  record  care  of  th^  dead  patient* 

50  Perform  preventive  decubitus  care  for  a  patientj  observe  and  report 
pressure  areas  noted  on  patient's  skin* 

vjl     Compute  and  rebord  patient's  intake  and  output* 
52     Perform  and  record  tests  for  sugar  and  acetone  (ketone)  in  the 
mt's  urxne>>^  ^ 
Giv^  perineal  care  to  patient* 
Assist  with  physical  exams  for  adults* 
Assist  with  Collecting  various'  sterile  apex 
Apply  aqua^pads  to  patients.  ^ 

Apply  acf  bandages  on  patij^t  according  ^to  prescribed  site  and    *  . 
method.  4  '  1^ 

/^pply,  or' change  clc^an  dressings  of  patient* 
llipply  dressinga  with  ointments  to  areas  of  pftient. 
'Reinforce  dressings  for  patient.  X * 

give  care  to  the' unconscious  patient.  ' 
Perform  sterile  glove  technique  (for  various  procedures  for  patient)* 
Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings  and 
equipment.  .  ' 

Perform  irrigation  of  patient's  catheter  as  prescribed. 
Perform' catheterization  of  patient  as  prescribed* 
Perform^ catheterizationa.  on  patient  accprding  to  instructional 
policHes. 

Record  catheterizations  on  patient* 
Give'  a  gargle  to  a  pa^tient* 
bive  a  sitz  bath  to  a  patient. 
, Care  for  a  patient  in  .isolation^ 
Insert  and  rbcord  rectal  suppositories  iif  a  patient* 
Apply  moist  packs  or  soaks  to  a  pat;ieht. 
Perform  decubitus  care  for  a  patient* 
.Record '^decubitus  care  done  for  a  patient* 
Care  for  patient  with  contact  Trases  and  artificial  eyes* 
Feed  a  patient  with  an  asepto  syringe* 
Assist,  patient  with  postural  drainage* 
Peri^orm  clean  catch  urine  specimens  for  a  patient* 


Percent 
Perf orroing 


87.50 
fi2.50 
V.50 

50.00 
25.00 

75.00  ■ 

75.00 
87.50 

50.00 
■  62.50 

50.00 
50.00 

•  50.00 
75.00 
29,00 
87.50 
50.  cor' 

'87.^^ 
62.5^0 
62.50 
37.50 
37.50 

100.00 

50.00 
62.50 
25. pO 

100.00 
25.00 
50.00 

100.00 
50.00 
62.50 
50.00 
50.00 
12.*50 
25.00 
37.50 
12.50 

100.00 
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Sub.c  luster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


\ 

Patient  Care  Services 
Nursing  Services 

TASK 


Job  Title: 
Responding: 


Orderl 


80  Instruct  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  walking  and  other 
walking  devices.  ^  . 

Applj^  supportive  devices  for  the  rehabilitative  patient  (e,g.»  bed 

rolls,  etc.) •  '  ■        '  % 

82  Perform  range  of  motion  exercises  for  a  patient. 
83,  Record  observation  dujltig  range  of  morion  exercises. 

84  Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient. 

85  Apply  and  remove  ttlangle  bandages  for  immobilization  of  patient ' 
body  ^art. 

86  Apply  hand  pressure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient's  bleed^g. 

87  Apply  four  tail  bandages  for  Immobilization  of  patient's  body-part. 

88  Give  minor  first  aid  to  patl)ent  (e.g.  tor  ximme  bleeds i^burns,  etc.). 

89  Perform  improvised  transportation  of  the  injured  pat ient^j. 

90  Assist  with  emergency  care  for  poisoning  of  patient.^ 

91  Perform  temporary  immobilization  of  suspected  fr#cture  or  sprain 
on  patient.  ^  '  % 

92  Perform  artificial  respiration  to  patient  (with  .variations) .  . 
•  93  Perform  iCardio-pu^onary  resuscitation  to  a  patient. 

94  Perform  extracting  of  victim  from  area  in  which  found. 

95  Administer  oxygen  therapy  to  a  patient. 

96  Observe  and  record  affects  of  oxygen  admln}.stratlo^  to  a  patient. 

97  Supply  and  care  for  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient. ' 

98  Give  moist  Inhalation  to  patient. 

99  Observe  and  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhalation  to  patient. 

100  Perform  aspiration  of  patient's  orapharyngeal  area. 

101  Perform  tracheotomy^  care  for  patient. 

102  Record  tracheotomy  care  -done  for  patient. 

103  Care  for  repplratory  suction  equipment  used  by  patleiit. 

104  Assist  wltlT thoracentesis  of  patient. 

105  Care  for  patient  with  chest  tube. 

106  Record  care ^of^pat lent  with  chest  tube. 

107  Perform  nasal  tube  feedings  for  patient. 

108  Record  nasal  tube  feedings  done  on  patient. 

109  Perform  lev^ne  irrigations  for  patient.  '       .  x 

110  Record  levlne  irrigations  done  for  patient. 

111  Perform  gastrostomy  tube  feedings  for  patient. 

112  Record  gastrostomy  tube  feedings  done  fur  patient. 

113  Empty  and  care^for  levlne  suction  ^ulpment  used  by  patient. 

114  Remove  a  levlne  tube  from  patient. 

115  Insert  a  levlne  tube  into  a  patient.  -5. 
'  116  Empty  and  record  gall-bladder  drainage  from  patient. 

117  Care  for  a  patient  with  gastric  analysis. 

118  Perform  hemmorrhold  dressings  on  patient.  ^ 

119  Assist  with  a  sigmoidoscopy  for  patient.  n  c  ^ 


Percent^^ 
Performing 


100.00 

75.00 
50.00 
25.00 
87.50 

62.50 
50.00 
12.50 
62.50 
62.50  . 
1^37.50 

62.50 
50.00  ' 
37.50 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
12.50 
2>4.00 
37..  50 
37.50 
12.50 
25.00 
37.50 
37.50 
12.50 
37.50 
12.50 
37.50 
12^50 
J7.50 
12.50 
37.50 
.25.00 
12.50 

25!  00 
50.00 
37.50 


\ 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services 
Category:        Nursing  Services 


Job  Title: 


Responding: 


Orderly 


Subcategory: 


lASK 


> 


120  Change  a  routine  colostomy  drainage  fdi^  patient. 

121  Irrigate 'a  colostomy  fctfvpatlent.  £  ^ 

122  Record  colostomy  ch&yge  ^^b^lrrlgatlon *%or  patient. 

123  Assist  with  paracent.esls  for  patient. 

124  Implement  shtfiV  position  for  patient. 

125  Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy  and  record  response 
*  to  treatment.* 

126  .Perform  complete  bed  rest  with  chair  therapy  for  patient. 

127  Observe  ancl  record  effects  of  complete  bed  rest  with  chair 
therapy  done  for  patient.  ^ 

128  Assist  with  bone  marrow  punctureaone  |pr  patient. 

129  Apply  antl-embolltl(^tockings  to  patient.. 
130^  Perform  total  neurological^  signs  on  patien^^* 

131  Recdrd  tojta4^  ikei^loglcal  sd^s^done  for  {ffitlent. 

132  Care  for V pat 4|6nl  with  convulsions/  ,      .  > 

133  Care  for  patient  having  an  EEC  ^  ^ 

134  Assist  irlth  a  lumbar  puncture  done  on  a  patient. 

135  Perform  a  closed  urinary  Irrigation  for  patient.  \ 

136  Record  effects  Of     closed  urinary  Irrlgatldn  done  for  patient 

137  Instill  solutions  into*  the  patient's  bladder. 

138  Record  Instillations  of  solution  djqto  patient* s^bladder. 

139  Care*  for  the  patient  with  a  supra-puhlc  cathetei 

140  Operate  and  calculate  a  urometer  for  *^>patla^t.j 

141  Care-  for  the  . patient  vlth  ureteral  catheter. 

142  Irrigate  ureteral  dathetrr-for  patlertt. 

144  Care^for  a  patient  in  traction. - 

145  Reapply  skin  traction  to  patleot. 

146  'Care  for  a  patient  with  a  cast.  / 

147  Car6  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy 

148  Cate  for  fhe  patient  with  extreittity  prostesis. 

149  Apply  extremity  braces*  b^y  braces,  and  artificial  limbs  to  patient.l 

150  Care  for  patient  on  specdB.  frames  (e^g.,  Circle-Electric  Bed  and r 
St'rycker  -fi^ame.).  j  -  ^  ^  . 

151  Perform  log-rolling  of  patient.   '     .  .         ;  ' 
152.-  Instruct  the  diabetic  :pat lent. 

153  RelfrfSlsce  instruction  of  the  diabetic  pati^t.     t     |  .  ^ 

154  B^epare  the  patient  for  endocrine  lab  teats  and  x-rays.  ^ 

155  (Care  for  patients  with  endocrine  surgery.^  *^ 

160  Perform  eye  irrigations*  anji  instillations  for  a  patient.^ 

161  Record  the  performance « A«d  effects  of  a  patient *s  eye  xrri^ations 
:illatidns.  # 

162  Care  iq^Vi  patient  wljth  burns*  .  •  \ 

163  Assist  yiV  hypothermia  care  for  a  patient.  *  ^ 

164  Employ  gei^atrlc  feeding  chair  for  thoAe  patients' who  need  them. 

165  Feed  the  ieriatric  patient.  ^ 

166  Perform  sieciaA/oral  hygiene  for  the  geriatric  patient. 

167  Airt)ly  spWlal  dtllecting  devices  used  for  the  geriatric  i>atient. 

168  Observe  andScliart  observations  of  the  geriatric  patistit. 

-         ■  487 


Percent 
I Perfo^plng 

37,50^ 
37.50  / 
12.50 
25.00 
62.50 


\ 


12.50 

% 


12.50. 
*50.00 

12.50^ 
v37.50S 

50.00^  , 
50.00, 
.?7.5a  , 
25:00 


Page 
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r 


Subcluster: 
Category: 
'Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Nursirig  Services 

TASK 


JcrfT  Title: 


Respon^3teg: 


brderlj^' 


f 


169  Observe  and  participate  in  re^motivation  of  the  r^ressf^d  patient. 

170  ^  Pr<j<vide  and  . assist  with  diversional  activities ''for  the  patient.  , 

171  .  Care  for  patients  having  x-ray  procedures.  '  * 

172  Operdte  the  hemovac  for  the  surgical  patient. 

173  Perform  an  irrigtffion  for  a  patient  with  a  votasid. 

174  Ri^cord  the  performance  of  and  observation  found  during'' a*  wound 
irrigation. 

175  Perform  a  sterile  dressing  change  for  a  patiejnt  with  a  draiiy^ 
^176      Recdr4^  the  performance  of  and  observations  found  duislng  a  sterile 

dressing  change.  . 

177  Reintorcq  and  chart  a  draining  dressing  for  a  patient.  \ 

178  Assist  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  patient.  * 

179  Assist  with  coughing  and  deep^breathlng  exercises  for  a  svlrgical 
patient  *  ^  •  . 

180  Perform  reverse  Isolation  tctchniques  for  an  infection  prone  patient* 

181  Give  a  sponge  bath  for  a  pf^tlent  with  an  elevated  temperature. 

182  Care  for  ^a  patient  recoveritng  from  ane^sthesia. 

183  Assist  with  intravenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  variations) . 

184  Assist  with  diet:  therapy  for  the  patient  needing  specialized  diets. 
.185      Weigh  the  *bedflgist  patient.  / 

186      Observe  patient  for  nutritional  deficiencies.  ^ 

210  '  Assldt  with  and  care  fo(  the  newborn  with  a  ci^cumclsioa* 

211  Care  for  an  inf iant  with  feeding  ^p rob lems.  * 
312      Care  (or  an  infant  in  an  Incubator  or  isolette. 

213  Care  for  the  premature  itrfant. 

214  Assist  with  the  physical  examination  of  a  child,  ^ 
,215      Admit  a  child  to  the  pediatric  unit.    V  / 

216  Care  for  a  phild  with  feeding  problems.;  -  ^ 

217  Weigh  and  measure ^mall  children.  ^ 

218  Observe  dnd  reqord  actions  and  reactions  of  children. 

219  Apply  restraining  devices  to  the  bed  of  a  child ^  -     .  ^ 

220  Entertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  child.  r-  * 

221  •  Perform  isolation  ^technique  fo't  infectious  Qhildreiu^^ 

222  Apply  collecting  devices  on  infants  and  small  children. 

223  , Observe  the  child  with  parasites.  . 

'224      Collect  spfeclmens  from  the  patient  id.th  parasites. 

225^     Care  for  the  child  with  physical  abnormalities.  ^ 

226  "    Observe  and  record  observations  *6f  c^hildren  with  physical 

abnormalities.         '       '  " 

227  Provide  parents  with  information  regarding  specific  communityifc 
^agencies  for  needs  of  their  children. 
Care,  for  the  child  with,  a  scalp  vein  infusion. 

Observe 'the  child  for  signs  of  dehydration.  ^ 


^  - : 

Perqent 
Performing 


37.50 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
^5.00 

12.50 
37.50 

12.50 

^37.50 
lOihOO 

37.50 
62.50 
62.50 
50.00 
37.50 
37.50 
75.00 
25.00 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
37.50 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
62.50 
25.00 

25.00 
5.00 


25.0 

25.m 
25.00 
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Subcluster!: 


) 


230 
231 

233 
234 

235 

236 

237 

242 

243  - 

244 

245 

246 

249 

250 

251 

252 

255 

260 

265 

266 

267 

268 

269 

270 

271-v 

272 

273 

274 

275 

276 

277 

278  t 

279 


Subcategory; 


Patient  Care  Services 


^ur^lng  Services 


TASK 


Job  Title: 


Responding: 


rorderly 


8, 


Assist  with  play  therapy  for  children. 
Care  for  patient       high  mist  ifihala^ion. 
Obtain  patient. and/or  family  consents  Wr  treatment. 
Prepare  accident  and  safety  reports*, for  patients  and  staff  * 
Perform  sterile  scrub,  gowning »  and  gloving  to  assist  with  surgery 
of  patient* 

Assist  physician  performing  surgery  on  patient. 
Recognl^te  patient's  need  for  religious  care. 
Procure  proper  religious  care  for  patient  in  need.  ^ 
Read  fetal  monitoring  devices  on  labor  patient.  > 
Re^d  cardiac  monitots  attached  to  patient.  «. 
Assist  wi^th  aiti^or  take  EKG^Vs  oh  patient. 
Perform' i^IPPB  ,ttfeatment  oa  patient. 
Perform  chedt  percussion  on  patient.  » 
Report  staff  needs  of  patient  unit  to  supervision. 
Maintain  watd  safety  for  the  patient. 
Orient  new:  personn^  to  the  patient  unit 
Assist  physician  wit;h  patient  roundsX 
Tialce  inventory  of  supplies  for  patient  *sVjmit 

Prepare  £ill  types  of  requisitions'  for  suppltes^  tests»  ete.»  for 
the  pati(^nt.  ^  * 

^Give  prescribed  medication  bj|^  inhalation  tQ  a  patient. 
Admini^lter  prescribed  m^dicaition  rec tally  or  yaginally  to  a  patient. 
Admihiste^r  prescribed  eye  dilops  and.  nose  drops  to  a  patient. 
Care  for  the  body  of  a  patient  after  death. 
Drive  an  emergency  vehicle  to  transport  a  patient. 
Obtain  and  deliver  supplies  for  patient. 

Assist  and/or  participate  in  occupational  activities  wt^h  patient 
Assist  with  individual  and/or  group  therapy. 

County  sign  fpr  and  plape  patient's  possessions  in  a  safe  plac)i||^ 
Explain  and  afpply  safety  regulations  in  care  for  patient.  ™ 
Care  for  or  assist  patient  to  manicure  itoehails  and  fingernails; 
Assist  patient  with  dressing  and  undteasing.  ^ 
llfse  mechanical  devices  to  move  a  patient.  .  V  4 

.  Perform  nose  and^thrpat  cultures^ for  a ^patient. 
Operate  emergency  communique  equipment  toy  relay  of  Information 
about  patient.  ' 


Percent  '  | 
Performing \ 

25.00- , 
25. bo 
12.50 
37.50 

12.50 
25.00 
37.  SO 
25  .Ot)  . 
12.50 
12.50 

«12.r50 

!25.00 
12.50 
37.50 
6230 
62^50 
25.00 
37.50 

12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
12.50 
62.50 
12.50' 
75.00 
25.00 
12.50 
37,50 
62.50 
25.00 
100.00 
75.00 
50.00 

25.00 


\ 
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Subciuster: 


Category:, 
Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Nursing  Seiylces-'  . 


Job  Title: 


Biirto  Unit 


Technician 


TASK 


■    P  • 


R^spondiilg:  X 


dally  cleaning , 


2 
3 
4 


5 
6 

i 

S 
9 

10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

15 
16 
17 
18 
20 

2X 

i2 

I 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
.31 
32 
33 
.  34 

36 
37 
38 
39 


:  ERIC 


Clean  a  patient's- unljt;  according ;to  needs;  e.g 
Isolation,  discharge,  etc.  / 
Set  up  an*  unbccupled  bed  for  a  patlentc.  ^  , 

Make  a  bed. (with  variations)  for  a  patient %  ' 
Clean  ^^and  care  for  dl8posa[ble'^and  non-^dlsposable  equipment 
utilized  by  patient  (metal,  rubberV  etc ff')  kiftccor ding  to  material 
specif  Icatlons^  e.gl ,  pr^--909kihg,  fiiand'^rashlng,  etc. 
Place  a  bedpan^  or /utln^l  xinder  a  patient  ^ 
Clean  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a  patlejit.  ' 
Ad  j  us  t  a  patient  •  s  bed  (manual  or  elettric) 

Admlplster  a^m.  or  p.m.  care  tb  a  patient  In  your  area  inciting 
any  clotfhln|  change  necessary  ,  - 

Serve     t;ray  of  food  to  a  patient. 

Feed  a>p4ti©nt  according  to  the  patlc5nt"*s  ne^ds   .       »  . 
Admlnis^r^ral  hygleiie  to  a.p4tlent  (with  variations) 
Give  a  b£fe(k^tib  to  a  patient.  ^    \         ^  : 

Give  a  totai,  bed  bath  to  a  patient  J 

Admlnistei:  b*th  (other  than  total  bed  l^atlft)  to  patient  according 

to  his  need)  V  W 
i;ive  a.  shampoo  (with  variations)  to  a  patient 
.  Welgji  and. measure  patient. 
ObserY#  a  patl^tiJt*  i 
Chart  oti^servatiottd  of  patient.        \  a. 
Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a- given  ar6a  utilizing 
proper  method  for  patient's  needs 

Position     l^atlent  Cwith  variations)  for  patient's  comfort  or 
treatment*.  V  \  ) 

Observe  body  eliminations  of  patients  (e.g.  urine,  feces,  emesls, 

etc.).  -  ,  ^        .  . 

flpeord  observations  of  body  ellmlnatlbns  of  patients 
Collect  npn-sterile  specimens  from  patient  according  to  standard 
procedures  ' 
Measure  Intake  and  out^put  of  patient. 
Apply  abdominal  blndefs  to  patient 

Apply  T-blnders  to  patient  (male  and  female)  #  " 

Take  and  record  a  body  temperature  (with  variations)  of  a  patient 
Obsenie  and  record  a  patient's  respiration 

Take  and  recofd  patient's  pulse  rate>(with  variations  of  sites) 

Take  ah4  record  an  apical  pulse  of  patient. 

Take  and  record  an  aplcal-^radlal  pulse  of  partlent.' 

Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with  variations). 

Admit  a  patient  to  assigned  unit. 

Recbrd  admission  of  a  patient,    v      ^  i 
Discharge  a  patient  from  assigned  unit.      *  /  ' 
Record  discharge  of  a  patient. 

Fill  and  apply  Icebags  for  patients        .  % 
Fill  and  apply  hot  Water  bottles  fot  patients.  r 
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Percent 
Performlhg 


100.00 


lOOlOO 


100,00  . 
100.00.S, 
100.00 
^1  100.00. 

100.00 

190.00 
100.0a 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.06 

100.00 
100.00 
100. OQ 
100.00 

100.00  i 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00  . 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00. 
100.00  « 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

mojo.od 

100. OQ 


V 


f  o 
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AO 

41 
42 
43 

44 
A5 

46 

47 

48' 

49 
50 

51 
52 

* 

53 
54 
55 

.567 
57, 

58 
59 
6  b 

761 
,62 

P 

64 
65 
66 

\-'  ■ 
67 

68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
>  73 
74 
75 
76 


Sttboluster; 


NT 


Category:  , 
Subcategor^: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Nutlsing  5^rvlces 


TASK 


Job  Titles  Bum  Unit  Tiectmic: 
Responding:     1  v 


1 


observe  and 


hi  the 


ERIC  ^ 


Apply ^  footjbbard'st  overbed  craves  and  other  sup^rtive  devices 
for  patient's  copfot't.  *  ^ 

Care  for  the  in(?dntinent  patient^^^^^^^ 

Givet  bbserve  and  record; an  enema  (with  variations)  to  a  patient. 
Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  fpods  for  a  patient 
(eig.  beverages t  canned  soups y  cereal,  toast*  etc*). 
Provide  diversloiuil  ^ctivltiiBs  for  thef^orivalescent  pktlent  . 
Apply  restraints  ^o  a  paitient  in  bed,  ch^r  or  transfportlng  device 

record  ^pplicationJ  ^  7  ^  ^ 

Care  for  special  mattresses  for  patientd  (e.g.  air,  floatation » 
^ water,  etc.)  . 
Shave -a  male  patient.  V 
dpWate'an  a^dressograph  for -patieiaSz's  records,  charge  allii^  or 

coding         ^  -     ;         -i  ^  ■  ■  I 

Perfaxm  an,d  tecard  care  of  the  dead  patient. 
Perform  preventive  decfubitu^  care  for  a  patient; 
report  pressure  aVeas  noted  on  pktient*s  skin. 
Compute  and  record  patient's  int^ike'  and  output.  a 
•  Perform  and  tecord  tests  for  sugar  and  Acetone  (ketone)  ii 
pa'ti'ent's  urine.  • 
Give  perineal  care  to  a  patient.  i;  ^ 

Assist  with  physical  ^xams  for  adklts. 

Assist  with  collecting  various  sterile  specimens  from  a  patient.. 
Apply  aqua'-pads  to  patients . . 

Apply  ace  bandaged  on  piatient  according  to  prescribed  site  and 
m^j^od. 

Ap^y  or  change  clean  dressings  of  patient. 
^]^1^  dressings  wit'h  ointments  to  areas  of  patient. 
I^ihforce* dressings  for  patients. 
Qiye  care  to  the  unconsclbtis  patient. 

I^erf orm, sterlie  glove  technique  (for  variou^  procedures  for  patient) 
i^jLlize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings  and 
equipment.  i 
Perform  irrigation  of  patient's  cathetet. as  prescrfbed. 
Perform  catheterization  of  patient  as  prescribed 
tPidrform  catheterizations  on  patient  according  to  instructional 
^policies.  \  ,  — 

Record  catheterizations  on  patient. 
Give  a  gargle  to  a  patient 
Give  a  sitz  bath  to  a  patient. 

Care  for  and  observe  patient  receiving  radiation  therdpy  ^ 
Care  for  a  patient  in  isolation. 

Insett  and  record  rectal  suppositories  in  a  p<p^tlent. 

Apply  moist  packs  or  soaks  to  a  patient. 

PerforsLJdecubittis  care  for  a  patient. 

Record  decubitus  care  done  for  a  patient. 

Care  for  patient  with  contact  lenses  and  artificial  eyes 


Percent 
Perforitajg 

106.00 
lOb^OO 

100«00 

It 

ioo.oo 

100.00 

100^00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

'ioo.oo 

100.00 
100.00 

lod.oo 

100.00 

100.00  ' 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00* 
100.00 
100.00 

100,00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
S 100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
;  100.00 
;  100.00 

i  100.00 

t  100 ; 00 

'  100.00 
100.00 
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Subcluster:     P^atlent  Care  Services 
Category:         Nursing  Services 
Subcategory:  "  ■  .  ' 

TASK 


Jojb  Title:  Bum  Unit  Technlcl^an 
Responding:  I 


i Percent 
Iperfornilng 


Feed  a  patient  wltK  an,  a^epto  syringe.      '  , 
Assist  patient  with  postural  drainage.  ^ 
Perform  clean  catch  urine  specimens  for  a  patient, 
listruct  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutc^  walking  and  other 
walking  devices.        ^  ^ 
Apply  supportive  devices  for  the  rehabilitative  patient  {e.g. 
bed  rolls,  etc.).  "/ 

Perform  range  of  motloif  exercises  for  a  patient. 
Record,  observation  during  range  of  motion  exercises 
Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient  • 
Apply  and  remove  triangle  bandages  for  immobilization  of  patient* 

body  part. 

86  Apply  hand  presi^ure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient's  bleeding. 

87  Apply  four  tall  bandages  for  ;lmmobllizatlon  of  patient's  body 
part, ^  '  .      *  ^ 

88  Give  minor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.r^or  nose  bleeds,  burns,  etc.). 

89  Perform  Improvised  transportation  of  the  injured  patient. 

90  Assist  with  emergency  care,  for  poisoning  of  patient. 

91  Perform  temporary  immobilization  of  suspected  fracture  or  sprain 
on  patient. 

92  Perform  artificial  respiration  to  a  patient  (With  variations) 

93  Perform  cardio-pulroonary  resuscitation  to  a.  patient 

94  Perform  extracting  of  victim  from  area  in  which  found. 

95  Adiinister  oxygen  therapy  to  a  patient. 

96  '^Observe  an^i- record  affects  of  oxygen  administration  to  a  patient 

97  Supply  and  care  for.  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient. 

98  Give  moist  inhalation  to  patient.  ^  , 

99  Observe  and  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhalatftn  thera^  treatment. 
100    Perform  aspiration  of  patient's  orapharyngeal  area. 

103  Care  for  resiilratory  suction  equipment  used  by  patient. 

104  Assist  with  thora^fsntesis  of  patient.  ^ 

105  Care  for  patient  with  chest  tube. 

106  Record  care  of  patient  with  chest  tube. 

107  Perform  nasal  tube  feedings  for  patient. 

108  Record  nasal  tube  feedings  ^o^e  on  patient. 

109  Perform  levlne  irrigations  for  patient.  - 

110  Record  levlne  irrigations  done  for  patient. 

111  Perform  gastrostomy  tube  feedings  for  patient. 

112  Record  gastrostomy  tube  feedings  done  for  patient.  ' 

113  Empty  and  care  for  levlrie  ductlon  equipment  used  by  patient. 

114  Remove  a  levlne  tube  from  patient. 
116    Empty  and  record  gall-bladder  drainage  from  patient. 
118    Perform  hemmorrhold' dressings  on  patients 
119*  Assist  with  a  sigmoidoscopy ,fo«  patient. 

120  Change  a  routine  colostomy  drainage  for  patient. 

121  Irrlgajte  a  colostpmy  for  patient. 

122  Record  colostomy  change ^or  Irrigation  for  patient 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00* 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

iflp.oo 

100.00 
100..  00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00, 

100.00 

100.00  , 

ioo.oo  ' 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.0.0 
100.00 
100.00 

lob.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
IQO.OO 
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Subclus'ter: 


Category: 
Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 


Nursing  Services 


Job  Title: 


Responding: 


Burn  Unit  Technlcl 


L 


r 


tAsK 


123  Assist  with  paracentesis  for  patient. ::>« 

124  Implement  shock  position  for  patient. 

126  Perform  complete  bed  rest  with  chair  thecapy  for  pat'^ent 

127  Observe  and' record  effects  of  complete  bed  rest. 
126  Assist  ^Ith  bone  marrow  puncture  done  for  patient*. 
129  Apply  antl-embolltlc  stockings  to  patient. 

132  Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions. 

133  Care  for  the  patient  having  an  EEC 

134  Assist  with  a  lumbar  puncture  done  on  a  patient. 

135  Perform  9  closed  urinary  irrigation  for  patient. ^ 

136  Record  effects  of  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  done 

137  Instill  so'lutions  into  the  patient's  bladd^. 

138  Record  instillations  af  solution  into  patiei|t*a  bladder.. 

139  Care  for  the  patient  with  a  supra-pubic  cat|^.eter. 
140"  Operate  and  calculate  a  urometer  for  a  pati^iit. 

141  Care  for  the  patient  with  ureteral  catheter. 

142  Irrigatfi  ureteral  catheter  for  patient. 
.143  Record  irrigation  of  ureteral  catheters  done  for  patient. 

144  Care  for  a  patient  in  traction. 

145  Re-apply  skin  traction  to  patient. 

146  Care  for  a  patient  with  a  cast. 

147  Care  for  a  pat^-ent  having  physical  therapy 

148  Care  for  the  patient  with  extremity  prosthesis. 

149  Apply  extremity  braces,  body  braces,  and  artificial  limbs  to  patient 

150  Care  for  patient  on  special  fram^  (e.g.  Circle-Electric  Bed  and 
Stry^ker  frame).  ; 

151  Perform  log-rolling  of  patient.  *  1* 

152  Instruct  the  diathetic  patient. 

153  Re- inforce  instruction  of  the  diaibetic  patient.  -  . 

154  Prepare  the  patient,  for  endocrine  lab  tests  and  x-rays. 

155  Care  for  patients  with  endocrine  surgery. 

156  Insert  and  record  a  female  patient's  vaginal  suppository 

157  Perform  a  vagina^  dowche  for  a  patient. 

158  Record  the  effects  of  a  patient's  vaginal  douche  % 

160  Perform  eyp  irrigations  and  instillations  fpr  a  patient. 

161  Record  %he  performance  and  .effects  of  a  patient's  eye  irrigations 
and  instillations. 

162  Care  for  a  patient  with  burns 

163  Assist  with  ^lypothermia  care  tor  a  patient. 

164  Employ  geriatric  feeding  chair  for  those  patients  who  need  them. 

165  Feed  the  geriatric  patient.  '  . 

166  Perform  special  oral  hygiene  for  the  geriatric  patiept. 

167"  Apply  special  collecting  devices  used  for  the  geriatric  patient. 

168  Observe  and  chart  observations  of  the  geriatric  patient. 


Percent 
l^erformlng 

100.00 

100.00 

100^,00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100. 00' 

100.00 

lOOiOO 

iqo.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100. do 

100.00 
100.00 
.100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00  \ 

100.00  • 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
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169 

170 

171 

172 

173' 

174 

75 
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TASK 


177 
178 
179 

180 
181 
182 
183 
184 
185 
186 
216 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 

227 

228 
229 
230 
231 
232 
233 
234 

235 
236 
237 
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Observe  and  participate  In  remotlvation  of  the  regressed  patient. 
Provide  and  assist  with  dlverslonal  activities  for  the  patlept. 
Care  for  patient^  having  x-ray  procedures. 
Operate  the  hemdvac  fcr  the  surgical  patient.  ^ 
Perform  an  Irrigation  for  a  patlfent  with  a  wound. 
Record  the  performance  of  and  observations  found, during  a  wound 
Irrigation. 

Perfoni  a  sterile  dressing  change  for  a  patient  with  a  drain. 
Record  the  perfoijmance  of  and TJ?mervat ions  found  during  sterile 
dressing  change. 

Reinforce  and  chart  a  draining  dr,esslng  for  a  patient.  ♦ 

Assist  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  patient. 

Assist  with  coughing  and  deep-breathing  exercises  for  a  surgical 

patient. 

Perform  revetae  isolation  techniques  for  an  infection  prone  patient < 
Glve^a  sponge  bath  for  a  patient  with  an  elevated  temperature. 
Care  for  a  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia. 
Assist  with  Intravenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  variations) 
Assist  with  diet  therapy 'for  the  patient  needing  specialized  diets. 
Weigh  the  bedfast  patient. 

Observe  patient  for  nutritional  deficiencies. 

Care  for  a  child  with  feeding  problems.' 

Uielgh  and  measure  small  children.  ^ 

Observe  and  record  actions  and  reactions  of  children. 

Apply  restraining  devices  to  the  bed  of  a  chll^ 

Entertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  chlJLd. 

Perform  isolation  technique  fot  infectious  children. 

Apply  collecting  devices  on  infants  and  small  children. 

Observe  the  child  parasites. 

Collect  specimens  from  .the  patient  with  parasites. 
Care  for  the  child  with  physical  abnormalities. 
Observe  and  record  observations  of  children  with  physical 
abnormaltles. 

Provide  parents  with  information  regarding  specific  conmunlty 
agencies  for  needs  of  their  children. 

Care  for  the  child  with  a  spalp  -vein  infusion.  .  ^ 

Observe  the  child  for  signs  of  dehydration.  , 

Assist  with  play  therapy  for  children.- 

Care  for  patient  in  high  mist  Inhalatloh 

Obtain  patient  and/or  family  consents  for  treatment. 

Prepare  accident  and  safety  reports  for  patients  and  staff. 

Perform  sterile  scrub,  gownlqg,  and  gloving  to  assist  with  surgery 

of  patient. 

Assist  physlclaft  performing  surgery,  on  patient. 
Recognize  patient's  need  for  religious  care. 
Procur  proper  religious  care  for  patient  in  need. 
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Percent 
Performing 

100.00 
lOO.OD 
100.00  . 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00  . 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00  ^ 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

;oo.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100 
100 


•0&" 


Subcluster: 


Patie/nt  Care  Services 


Job  Title;        Bum  Unit  Technic! 


Categpry: 
Subcatego 


Nursing  Services 


Responding: 


TASK 


244  Assist  with  and/or  take  EKG*a  on  patient. 

2^5  Perform  IPPB  treatment  on  patient. 

246  Perform  chest  percussion  on  patient. 

247  Read  skin  tests  on  patient.  ^ 

248  Analyze  nursing  care  requirements  of  patient 

249  Report  staff  needs  of  patient  unit  to  supervision. 

250  Maintain  ward  safety  for  the  patient. 

251  Orient  new  personnel  to  the  patient  ward  ^ 

252  Assist  physician  with  patient  roiinds 

255  Take  inventory  of  supplies  for  patient's  unit. 

260  Prepare  all  types  of  requisitions  for  supplies,  tests,  etc.  fQX 
the  patient. 

261  Prepare  Individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications  for  the  pAtient. 
265  Give  prescribed  medication  by  inhalation  to  a  patient. 

268  Care  for  the  body  of  a  patient  after  death.  ^ 

269  Drive  an  emergency  vehicle  to  transport  a  pAtlent. 

270  Obtain  and  deliver  supplies  for  patient. 

271  Assist  and/or  participate  in  occupational  activities  with  patient. 

272  S^sslst  with  individual  and/or  group  therapy. 

273  Count,  slg|i  for  and  place  patient's  possessions  in  safe  place. 

274  Explain  andT  apply  safety  regulations  in  care  for  patient. 

275  Care  for  or  assist  patient  to  manicure  toenails  and  fingernails. 

276  Assist  piatlent  with  dressing  and  undressing. 

277  Use  mechanical  devices  to  move  a  pati^tit. 

278  Perform  nose  and  throat  cultures  for  a  patient. 

279  Operate  emergency  communique  equipment  for  relay  of  information 
about  patient. 
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Subcluster: 
Category:  . 
Subcategory: 


Patient  Ckre  Services 
Nursing  S^^rvlces 

TASK 


Job  Title:' »  Pediatric  TechnieiAn 
.  Responding:  1 


Percent 
Perforfldng 


ERLC 


•  •  •      .  • 

1  Clean  a  patlent*s  unit  according  to  nee^s;  e.g.  dally  cleaning, 
Isolation,  discharge,  etc. 

2  Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  for  a  patient. 

3  Make  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a  patient.  .  ^ 

5  Place  a  bedpan^  or  urinal  under  a  patient.' 

6  Glean  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a  patient. 

7  Adjust  a  patient's  bed^ (manual  or  electric). 

8  Administer  a.m.  or  p.m!  care  to  a  patient  In  your  area  Including 
any  clothing  change  necessary.  ^  " 

9  Serve  a  tray  o6  food  to  a  patient.  ^ 

10  Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  needs. 

11  Administer  oralJ||fglene  to  a  patient  (with  variations). 

12  Give  a  total  b4|Pbath  to  a  patient. 

13  Give  a  total  bed  bath  to  a  patient. 

14  Administer  bath  (other  than  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  according 
to  his  need.  * 

15  Give  a  shampoo  (with  variations)  to  a  patient,  ^ 

17  Observe  a  patient.  ^ 

18  Chart  observations  of  patient. 

19  Elevate  specified  body  parts  for  patients, 

20  Move  and  trattspprt  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utilizing 
proper  method  for  patient's  needs. 

21  Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient's  comfort  or 
treatment 

23  Record  observations  of -body  eliminations  of  patients. 

24  Collect  non-sterlle  specimens  from  patient  according  to  standard 
procedures. 

25  Measure  Intake  and  output  of  patient. 

26  Apply  abdominal  binders  to  patient.    *  * 

27  Apply  T-blnders  to  patient  (male  and  female)» 

28  Take  and  record  a  body  temperature  (with  variations)  of  a  patient. 

29  Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respiration.  ^ 

30  Take  and  record  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  variations  of  sites). 

31  Take  and  record  an  apical  pulse  of  patient. 

32  Take  and  record  an^aplcal-radlal  pulse  of  patient. 

33  Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with  variations). 

34  Admit  a  patient  to  assigned  unit. 

35  Record  admission  of  a  patient. 

36  Dlschai?«e  a  patient  from  assigned  unit. 

37  Record  discharge  of  a  patient. 

38  Fill  and  apply  Icebags  for  patients. 

39  Fill  and  apply  hot  water  bottles  for  patients. 

41  Car^  for  the  Incontinent  patient.* 

42  Give,  observe  and  record  an  enema  (with  variations)  to  a  patient. 

43  Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods  for  a  patient 
(e.g.  beverages,  canned  soups,  cereal,  toast,  etc.). 

44  Provide  dlverslonal  activities  for  the  convalescent  patient. 
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i 

TASK 


|Perc«at' 
Perf oralng 


7 


Care  for  special  mattresses  for  patients  Ce.g>  sir*  floatation* 
water,'  etc.) » 

Operate  an  addressbgraph  for  patient's  records,  charge  «llps  or 
coding.  - 

Compute  and  record  patient's  Intake  and  output. 
Give  perineal  care  to  patient. 

Assist  with  collecting  various  sterile  specimens  from  a  patlant. 
Apply  aqua-pads  to  patients.. 

Apply  ace  bandages  on  pAtlent  according  to  prescribed  site  and 
method.  / 

Give  care  to  the  unconscl</bs  patient.  . 
Give  a  gargle  to  a  patient. 
Give  a  slbz  J>ath  to  a  patient. 
Care  for  I  patient  In  Isolation. 
Perfo'rm  decubitus  care  for  a  patient. 
Record  decubitus  care  done  for  a  patient. 

Assist  patient  with  postural  drainage.  .  * 

Perform  clean  catch  urine  specimens  for  a  patlmt. 
Apply  supportive  devices  for  the  rehabilitative  patient  («. 8*  bed 
rolls,  etc.). 

Perform  range  of  motion  exercises  for  a  patient. 
Record  observation  during  range  of  motion  exercises. 
Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient. 

Give  minor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  for  nose  bleeds,  bums,  etc.). 
Perform  improvised  transportation  of  the  injured  patient. 
Administer  oxygen  therapy  to  a  patiei^. 

Observe  and  record  affects  of  oxyge$/4idminist ration  to  a  patlmt. 
Observe  and  record  patient's  rJJteflon  to  inhalation  therapy  treatment i 
Care  for  patient  with  chest  tube. 
Record  care  of  patient^^with^hest  tube. 

Empty  and  care  for  levlne  auction  equipment  used  by  patient. 
Empty  and  record  gall-bladder  drainage  from  patient^. 
Perform  complete  bed  rest  with  chair  therapy  for  patient. 
Observe  and  record  effects  of  complete  bed  rest  with  chair  therapy 
.  done  for  patient. 
Apply  antl-embolltic  stockings  to  patient. 
Perform  total  neurological  signs  on  patient.       '  ' 
Record  total  neurological  signs  doig|for  patient. 
Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions. 
Care  for  the  patient  having  an  EEG.  • 
Care  for  the  patient  with  a  supra-pubic  catheter. 
Care  for  the  patient  with  ureteral  catheter. 
Care  for  a  patient  in  traction. 
Care  for  a  patient  with  a  cast. 
Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy. 
Care  for  the  patient  with  extt^i^ty  prosthesis. 

Apply  extremity  braces,  body  bri^,  and  artificial  linbs  to  patient, 
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Subcluster: 


Patient  Care  Services 


Job  Title: 


Pediatric  TeclntieUii 


Category: 

1 

Subcategory: 


Nursing  Services 


TASK 


Responding: 


ERIC 


150  Care  for  patient  on  speoilh.  frames  (e.g.  Clrcle-Electrlc  Bed  and 
^trycker  frame). 

151  Perform  log-rolling  of  patient.  ^ 
162    Care  for  a  patient  with  bums. 

165    Feed  the  geriatric  patient.  ^  - 

168    Observe  and  chart ;,ob8erv«t Ions  qf  the  geriatric  patient. 
171   Care  for  pat le|its  having  x-ray  procedures. 

178  Aaalst  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  patient.         .  ^ 

179  ^Assist  with  coughing  and  deep*breathlng  exercises  for  a  surgical 

patient. 

180  Perform  reverse  .Isolation  techniques  for  an  Infection  prone  patient. 

181  Give  a  sponge  bath  for  a  patle^tt  with  an  elevated  temperature. 

182  Care  for  a  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia. 

196  Give,  observe  and  record  b?reast  care  to  the  post-partum  patient. 

197  Give,  observe  and  record  perineal  care  to  the  post-partum  patient. 
W9    Admit  thm  Infant  to  the  new  b9rn  nursery. 

200  Bathe  a  newborn. 

201  Care  for  the  cord  of  the  newborn^ 

202  Dress  the  newborn..  '     t-  / 

203  Observe  and  record  observation  of  the  newborn. 

204  Weigh  and  measure  the  newborn.  ,  ' 

205  Feed  a  newborn  with  a  bottle. 

209  Prepare  formula^  feedings  for  the  nei^orti. 

210  Assist  with  and  care  for  the  newborn  with  a  circumcision. 

211  Care  for  an  Infajnt  with  feeding  problems.         ^  ♦ 

212  Care  for  an  Infant  In  an  Incubator  or  Isolette^ 

215  Admit  a  cKUd  to-'the  pediatric  unit. 

216  Care  for  9  child  with  feeding  problems. 

217  Weigh  and  measure  small  children.  « 

218  Observe  and  record  actions  and  reactions  of  children. 

219  Apply  restraining  devices  to  the  bed  of  a  child. 

220  Entertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  child. 

221  Perform  Isolation  technique  for  infectious  children. 

222  Apply  collecting  devices  on  infants  and  small  children. 

223  Observe  the  child  parasites.  .  ' 

224  Collect  specimens  from  the  patient  with. parasites. 

225  Care  for  the  child  with  physical  abnormalities. 

226  Observe  and  record  observations  of  children  with  physical 
abnormalities. 

228  Care  for  the  child  with  a  scalp  vein  infusion. 

229  Observe  the  child  for  signs  of  dehydration. 

230  Assist  with  play  therapy  for  children. 

I  231    CarpK^forliatleht  in  high  mist  inhalation. 

r  236    ^^eognize  patient's  need^for  religious  care.  /  . 

250  Maintain  ward  safety  for  the  patient. 

251  Orient  new  personnel  to  the  patient  unit. 
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SubcluQter: 
♦ 

Category: 
Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Nursing  Services 

TASK 


Job  Title:  Pediatric  Teehnle: 
Responding:     1  / 


270.  Obtain  and  deliver  sapplies  for  patient. 

271  Assist  and/or  participate:  In  occupational  activities  with  patl 

273  Count,  sign  for  and  place  patient's  possessions  In  safe  plae*. 

274  Explain  and  apply  safety  regulations  In  care  for  patient. 

276  Assist  patient  with  dressing  and- undressing. 

277  Use  Dschanlcal  devices  to  move  a  patient. 

278  Perform. nose  and  throat  cultures  for  a  patient. 
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Subduster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Nursing  Servi-ces 

TASK 


.  A 
/ 

Job-  Title: 


Ho«&aker/qpm(B 
Health  Aide 


«  RespG||^lng:  «  3 


Percent 
I  Perforaing 


Clean,  a  patient's  unit  according  to  needs;  e.g.  dally  cleaning,  \ 
Isolait^on,  discharge,  etc. 

Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  £t)r  a  patient.  ^ 
Make  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a  patient. 

Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  non-disposable  eclulpnent  utilized 
by  patient  (netal,  rubber,  etc.)  according  to  material  specifications 
e.g.*  pre-soaklng,  hand-washing,  etc.  . 
Place  a  bedpan  or  Urinal  under  a  patient 
Clean  a  bedpaii  or  urinal  for  a  patient. 
Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (manual  or  electric) 
S4rve  a  tray  of  food  to  a  .patient 
Peed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  needs. 
Administer  oral  hygiene  to  a  patient  (w^.th  variations) 
Give  a  back  rub  t6  a  patient 
Give  a  total  bed  bath  to  a  patient 

Adainlster  bath  (other  than  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  acffording 
to  his  need . 

Give  a  shampoo  (with  variations)  to  a  patient  " 
Observe  a' patient. 
Chart  obaervatlons  of  patient. 
Elevate  specified  body  parts  for  patient. 
Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utilizing  proper 
method  for  patient's  needs. 

Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient's  comfort  or 
treatment. 

Observe  body  eliminations  of  patients  (e.g.  urine,  feces,  emes is, 
etc.). 

Record  observations  of  body  eliminations  of  patients. 
Apply  T-blhders  to  patient  (male  and  female) . 
Take  and  record  a  body  temperature  (with  variations)  of  a  patient. 
Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respiration. 

Take  and  record  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  variations  of  sites). 
Apply  footboards,  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive  devices  for 
patient's  comfort. 

Care  for  the  incontinent  patient.  ^ 

Give,*  observe  and  record  an  enema  (with  variations)  to  a  patient. 
Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods  for  a  patient 
(e.g.  beverages,  canned  soups,  cereal^  toast,  etc.). 
Shave  a  male  patient.  v  j 

Perform  preventive  decubitus  care  for  «  patient;  observe  and  report 
pressure  areas  noted  on  patient's  skin.  '  i  , 

Perform  an4  record  terffcs  for  sugar  and  acetone  (ketone)  in  fhe 
patient's  urine. 

Apply  dressings  with  ointments  to  areas  of  patient. 
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St|6clu8ter: 

Categoiy: 

Subcategory; 


Patient  Care  Services    ;     Job  Title: 
Nursing  Services  * 

Respcmdlfig:  3 


■aaltii  Mia 


Perform  irritation  of  patient's  catheter"  «•  prescribed. 
Perfora  catheteriaation  of  patient  as  p^cribed. 
Give  a  garftl^  to  a  patient. 

Insert  and  record  recU^-  suppoaitoriea  in  a  patient. 
Apply  •oist  pscks  or  soaks  to  a  patient. 
Perfom  decubitus  care  for  a  patient. 

instifuct  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  waXking  aqd  oth^ 
wlklng  devices. 

•  Perfot«>  range  of  aotlon  exerdifes  f6r  patl 
RelM>rd  observation  during  range  of  aptlon  «Bdrc.l«ei« 
AddIt  a  silng  to  a  patient-     /       ■*    .  / 

Give  ■inor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  for  nose  bleads,  bums,  etcO. 
Observe  and  record  patient's  reactlori-to  inhaU^oq  tiieirapy  tr^tMtl 
Care  for  respiratory  suction  equipment  used  by  patl«<|t. 
Eqyey  and  care  for  levlne  Suction  equlpnettt  used  by  pat;lent. 
'Change  a  routiivi  colostosy  drainage  for  patient. 
Irrigate  a  colostoi^y  iEor  patient. 
Record  colostomy  chsnge  or  irrig«$lon  of  patient. 
Pcrfoi*  coivlete  bed  rest  with  chair  therapy  for  patient. 
Apply  anti-ert>olitic  stockings  toy«tlqnt4 
Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions.  i  . 

Care  for  the  patieiS>-with  a  supra-piAjU  catheter. 
Cate  for  the  patient  with  ureteral  catheter.    Vs^  " 
jrrigate  ureteral  catheter  for  patient. 
Care  foir  a  4)atient  with  *  cast, 

Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy.^,  -  --M-Lt 
Apply-  extremity  braces,  body  braces,  and  l^Tf-^  S 

Care  for  patient  on  special  frames  (e.g.  Circle-Electric  M  and 

Strycker  £r«ft|) .        ,  ^ 
Perform  leg-r6lling  of  patient.  ^ 
Instruct  the  diabetic  patient.  ^ 
Re-inforce  Instruction  of  the  diabetic  patient.       ■  ^ 
Perform  a  vaginal  douche  fox  a  patieAt.    ■       .  , 
Record  the  effects  of  a  pStient's  vaWnal  douche. 
Observe  and  chart  observations  of  theXgerlrtrlc  patimt.  . 
SblSJt  \xA  participate  in  r««>tlv.tiS,  of  the  ijirs"^  J«tlent. 
Give  a  sponge  bath  for  a  pktient  with  an  elevmted^  temperatu^ .  ^ 
AsSsJ  S??Siet  thetapy  for  the  patient  needint  WiclaXlted  diftts. 
Entertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  child. 
Report  staff  needs  of  patieij  unit  to  ■»P«;;ljJ«»  . 
Administer  prescribed  eye  dAps  and  nose  Sxn^  to  a  patient. 
Obtain  and  deliver  Wpli«pfor  patisnt.  _ 
Count,  sign  for  snd  placypatient's  possessions  l|n  safe  ptecT*. 
Explain  lOid  apply  safety  tegulatlons  In  care^f^t      JJJ'^  ... 
Care  for  or  assist  patiint  to  manicure  toenails  and  finfetnaUs. 
Assist  patient  witVi  dressing  and  undressing. 
Use  mechanical  devices  ^o  move  a  patient. 

50|i   >  . 
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TASK 
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3 
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6 
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\  16 
.17 


20 


21 


Clean  a  patient's  unit  according  to  needs ; (e.g.  daily  cleaning, 
isolation,  diSQharge,  etc.) 
Set  up  an*  unoccuiiied  bed  for  a  patient 
Make  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a  patient 

Cllean^'and  care  fx^r  disposable  and  non-disposable  equipment  utilize^ 
bx.  p^ient  (metal,  rubber,  etc.)  according  to  material  specifica- 
tions e.g.,  pye-rsoaking,  hand-washing,  etc.  ^       /  - 
Place  a  bedpan  or  urinal  under  a  patien/* 

Cleaijj^  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a'^^^oVienu  : 
Adjust  a  patient-' s  bed  (manual  or  electric) 
Serve  a  tray  of  food  to  a  patieitt 
Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  needs 
Administer  oral  hygiene  to  a  patient  (with  variations) 
Administer  i)ath  (otlrer  than  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  .according 
to  his  need  '  / 

GlTve  a  shampoo  (with  variations)  to  a  patient 
Weigli  and  measure  patient 
Observe  a  patient  v  ' 

Chairt  observations  of  patient  .  ' 

Elevate  specified  body  parts  for  patients 

Move* and  transport  patient  to  ahd  from-a  given  area  utilizing 
promj-r  method  for  patient' s, needs 

Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient's  comfort  or 
treatment — ■  —  V    — — 


22 

23 
2A 

25 

28 

29  ' 

^0^ 

51  • 

52 

53  ' 
\  34 

35 

36 

38 

39 
•40 

t 

43 


Obser^e^  body  eliminations  of  patients  C^^.g*  urine>  fex:es^  emesxs^ 
etc)       '  . 

Record  observations  of  body-  eliminations  of  patients 

Collect  non-steirile  specimens  from  patient  according  to  standard 

proGoduras 

Measure  intake  and  output  of  patient 

Apply-^dominal  bind^^rs  jto  patient  I 

Tnke  and  record  *a  body  temperature  (wifh  variatiofis)  of  a  patient 

Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respirat|on  ■ 

Take  ^nd  record  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  vajrxations  of  sites) 

Take  and  record  jin  apical  pulse  of  patient  is 

Take  and  record  an  apical-radial  pulse  of  pati^ent 

Take  and  record  patieVit'sM^lood  pressure  (witlj  variations) 

Admit  a  paticnt-ta^assigne^  unit  | 

Record  admission  of  a  patient  , 

Discharge  a  patient  from  assigned  unit 

Fill  and  apply  icebags' for  patients 

Fill  and  apply  hot  water  bottles  for  patients 

Apply  footboards ,  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive  devices 

for»  patients  comfort 

Care  for  the  incontinent  patient  • 

Give,  observe  and  record  an  enenjia  (with  variations)  to  a  patient 
Ass-ist  with'' preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  coj^d  foods  for  a 
patient  (e.g.  b'everages,  canned  soups,  cereal,  toast, -etc) 


Percent  Petf orming 
30".  76      ^    [  ' 

< 

23.07. 
,    *  30.76  : 

38.46  y-;: 


21.01 
15,38 
30 . 76 
7.69 
_  7.65 
•7.69 
7.69 


7*159 
7.69 
69.23 
61.53 
84.61 
100 .00 

92.30 


 ^46  US. 

38.46 
38.-46 

23.07 

76.92- 
100.00 

100 ; 00 

92.30 
^-^C61 
100.00 
15.38 
15.58 
7.69 
53.84 
30 
30 


.7ev  • 

.76  X 


7.69 


^iibclu8ter$4 patient  Care  Services 
Categoryi      Nursing  Selrvic^ 
Siilicategoryr  :'^  ^"^^  r. 


JoV  Title: 
Responditig: 


ae/  Medical  Techniciam 


TASK^ 


45    Apply  res  traints  to  a  patient -in  bed,  chair  or  transporting 

device,  ^nd  record  application  '  V 

47    3have  a  male  patient       }  ^         .  S^- 

49    Pertorm  and  record  carq  of  the  dea'd' patient  ^ 

Perform  preventive  «decuHtus  caf-e  for  a  paitient;  observe  and  re- 
port pressure  areas  noted  on  patient  ^s  skin  ' 

51  Compute  and  recordilpiai^ient's  intake'  and  output  " 

52  Perform  And  recor4  tests  for  .sugar  and  acetone  (Ketone)  in  t^ft. 
patieht's  urine     '  jsx  o    ;       ^     -  " 

53  Give  perineal  care  to  patient  ■  > 

54  Assist  with  physical  exams  for  adults  ^ 

55  Assist  with  collecting  varidtus' sterile  specimens  from  a  patient 
i6    Apply  aqua- pads  to  patients  _  . 

57  Apply  ace  bahdages  on  patient  according  to^  presl^fcrioed  site  and 
method  >  /  ^  •  * 

58  Apply  or  thange  clean  dressings  of  patient 

59  Apply  dressings  with  ointments  to  areas  of  patient 

60  Reinforce  dressings  for  patients  r 

61  Give  care  to  the  miconscious  patient 

62  ,Per|arft  stjerlle  glovc^^technique  (for  various  procedures  for 

patient^  ^  T  \  \  ^ 

63  Utilize  sterile  techniques  in^the  handling  of  dressings  and 
equipment. 


Percent  Pejrfot^ng 

'-53 •84  v-'-..;^' 


65 
66 

-  67 
.  68 

'70 
71 

77 
,  79 
*  80 

81 

84 
85 

86 
87 


:88 


ERIC 


Porfdrm  Arrigat ion  of  patient's  cadieter  as  prescribed        ^ , 

Perform,  catheteriziation  rof  patxent  as  prescribed  ^   .  ^ 

Perform  catheterizations  on"  pat i'efit  according  to  instrmc^ional 
policies  I  ^ 

Record  catheterizations  on  patient  ' 
Give  a  gargle  to  a  patient 

Give  a  sitz  bathwto  a  patient  _       ,   : 

Care  for  an^  observe  patient  receiving  radiation  therapy 
.Care  for  a  patient  Ln  isolation  « 

Insert  and  record  rect,al  suppositories  in  a  patient  '  . 
Apply  moist  packs  or  soaks  to  a  patient  • 
Care  for  patient  with  contact  leases  and  artificial  eyes  . 
Feed  a  patient  with  an  asepto  syringe 
Perform  cle.an  catch  urine  specimens  for  a.  patient 
Instruct  and  assist  a  patient  wi^h  crutch  walking  and  oth^r  walking 
devices  ^  ^       '  .     -  ^  :  0 

Apply  supportive  devices  /or  the  rehabilitative  patient  (e.g. 
bed  ells,  etc)  ''  ^/ 
Apply  ai  sling  to  a^  patient 

Apply  and  remove  triangle  bandages  for  immobilization  of  patient 
body  part 

Apply  hand  "pressure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient ts  bleeding 
Apply  four  tail  bandages  for  immobilization  of  patient's  body 
part 

Give  Ainor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  f'or  nose  bleeds^  burns^  etc) 

503  ' 


7.69 
2:3.07 
7.69, 

7.69 
7.69 

7.6j9 
30.76. 
30.76 
15.38 
84.  M 


100.00 
55.84 
69.23 

100.00 
46.15 

52f;$4 

30.76 
23.07 
38.46« 

30.76 
7.69 
7.69 
7.69 
23.67 
15.38 
23.07 
23.07 
7.69 
23.07 
.  23.07 

k  7.69 

100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
84.61 

160.00 
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SubG];u8ter:     Patient  Care  S&rvices.    Job  Title Emergency  Medical  Technician 


Category:        Nursing  Services 

V 

Subcategory: 


Responding:, 


13 


TASK 


89 

90 
01 


Perform  improvised  transportation  of  thd'  injured  patient 
Assist  with  cnjergency  care'  for  poisoning  of  patient 
Perform* temporary  immobilization  of  suspected  fracture  or  sprain 
on  patient 

Perform  artificial  respiration  to  patient  (with  variations) 
Perform  cardio-pulmonary  rc^5uci tation  to  a  patient 
Perform  extracting  of  victim  from  area  in  which  found 
Adroir.istei  oxygen  therapy  to  a  patient      '  • 
Observe  arvl  record  affects  of  oxygen  administration  to  a  patient 
^Supply  and  ci  re  for  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient 
Give  moist  inhalation  topatient 

Observe  and  rocord  patient^s  reaction  to  inhalation  therapy 
treatment 

Perform  aspirau\)rt  of  patient's  orapharyngeal  area 
Perforin  trachcctomy  care  for  patient 
Record  tr^cheotvVmy  care  done  for  patient 
Gare^or  respxratory  suction  equipment  used  by  patient 
Assist  with  thoracentesis  of  patient  - 
Care  for  patier^t  with  chest  tube  ,  ^ 

Record  care  of  pa*:icnt  with  chest  tube 
Perfomi  levine  iriigations  for  patient 
Record  levxne  ir  "i^^ations  done  for  patient 
llmpty,  and  care  for  levine  suction  equipment  ttscd  4>y^  patient 
Remove  a  levine '^liibr  from  patient  -  - 

Slll^crt  a  levine  ti\bc  into  a  patient 
Perform  hemmor/hO' il  dress ing5i  . on  patient 
Assist  with  a  sigmoidoscopy  for  patient 
Change  a  routine  co 'oi'tomy  drainage  for  patient,  a 
Assist  with  paracentesis  for  patient* 

Implemcnt  ^ock  posi  V ion  fof^  patient   

Circ  for  <1<^  pat  lent  ha^^ing  physical  therapy  ahd  record  response  to 
treatment 

Assist  with  bone  marrow  puncture  doi>o  for  patient 
Apply  anti-einbolitic  stockings  to  patient 

Peri'orm  total  neurological  signs  on  patient     ^  '  , 

Record^  total  neurological^  signs  done  fpr  pati^nit 

Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions* 

Care  for  the  patient  having  an  Li.H.G.  ^ 

Assist  with  a  lumbar  puncturp  done  on  a  patient 

Perform  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  for  patient-^ 

Record  effects  of  a  closed  urinary  irrigation  dome  for  patient 

Instill  solutions  into  thci.  patient's  bladder 

Record  instillations  of  solution  Into  platient's  bladder 

Care  for  the  patient  with  ureteral*  catheter 

Care  for  a  patient  in  traction  * 

Re-apply  skin  traction  to  patient 

Care,  for  a  patient  with  a^cast 

Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy 


Percent 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
84.61 
92;  30 
92.30 
53.84 

92.30 
38.46 
23.07 
100.00 
30.70 
2^.0> 
15.38 
30 .76 
15.38 
15.38 
30.76 
23.07 
7.69 
23.07 
15.38 
23.07 
9-2.30 
46.15 

15.38 
23.07^ 
46.15 
46 . 15 
100.00 
7.69 
30 . 76 
7.69 
7.69 
7.69 
^.69 
15.38 
38.46 
23.07 
30.76 
7.69 
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Subcluster:     Patient  Care  Services      Job  Title:.    Emergency  Medical  Technician 

Category':        Nursing  Services  Responding:  13 

Subcategory: 


148 
•140 

ISl 
152 
♦  153 
157 
160 
161 

-  162 
103 

.  168 
171 
472. 
173 
174 

175 
176 

177, 
178 
179 

^  ■  180 

181 
182 
183 
.  187 
188 
180 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194i 
I95., 


197 

10 

2^} 

20;1 

203 

208 

210 

211 


'       TASK  " 

'*  .  ♦ 

Care  for  the  ]patient  with  extremity  prosthesis 
Apply  extremity  braces,  body  bracps,  and  artificial  limbs  to 
patient 

Perform  log-rolTing  of  patient 
Instruct  the  diabetic  patient 
Re-inforce  instruction  of  the  diabetic  patient 
Perform  a  vaginal,  douche  for  a  patient 
'Perform  eye  irrigations  and  instillations  for  a  patient 
Record  the  performance  and(;  ef  fleets  of  a  patient's  eye  irrigations 
and  instillations 

Care  for  a  patient  with  burns  » 

Assist  with  hypothermia  care  for  a  patient 

Observe  and  chart  obsiDrvations  of  the  geriatric  patient 

Care  .for  patients  having  x-ray  pra^cedures  * 

Operate  the  hcmovac  for  the  surgical  patient 

-Perform  an  irrigati/afff  for  a  patient  with  a  wound 

Record  the  performance  of  and  observations  found  during  a 

jwound  irrigation 

Perform  a  sterile  dressing  change  for  a  patient  with  a  ^raih 
Record  the  performance  of  and  Observations  found* during  a 
sterile  dressing  change 

Reinforce  and  chart  a  draining  dressing  for  a  patient 
As*sist  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  patient 
i^5sist%rith  coughing  and  deep-breathing  exercises  f or  a^wgical 
patient  '  ,  ,  "  \  ' 

Perform  reverse  isolation  techniques  for  an  infection  pronei 
^patient  •  '   '  . 

GivQ  a  sponge  bath  for  a  patient  with  an  elevated  temperature 
Cafe  for  a  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia 

Assist  with  intravenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  variation$) 

Admit <a  patient  into  the  labor  room 

Perform  a  perineal  pfeparation  for  a  labor  patient 

Tjike  fetal  Jieart  tones  of  the  unbprn  fetus 

lime  uterine  contractions  for  the  labor  patient 

Assist  witli  observing  and  recording  for  the  patient  in  labor 

Assist  with  the  care  of  the  patient  during  the  birth  process 

Assist  the  physician  during  the  birth  process 

Assist  with  the  cafe  of  the  newborn  in  tlie  delivery  room 

Give,  observe  arid  record  care  of  the  mother  immfediately 

following  delivery 

Give,  observe  and  record  pcrini^al  care  to  the  po$t*partumopatien1 
Admit  the*infant  to  the  newborn, nursery 
Bathe  a  newborn 

Care  for  the  cord  of  the  newborn  ^ 
Observe  and  record  observation  of  the  newborn 
Assist  with  a  physical  exam  of  the  n^wl)orn 
Assist  with  and  care  for  the  newborn  with  a  circumcision 
Care  for  an  infant  with  feeding  problcufs^  ; 


ERLC 


Percent  Performing 


15.38 
7,69, 

' 46.15 
7.69 
7.69 
7.69 
61.53 
38.46 

IOC. 00 
30.76  . 

7.69 
23.07 

7.69 
38.46 
30.76 

38.46 
38.46 

30 . 76 
30.76 

23.07 

23.07 
23.07 

,  46.15 
15.38 
7.69 
30.76 
53.84 
61.53 
92.30 
46.15 
23.07 

'76.92 

7.69 
,  7.69 

7.69 
76.92 
38.46 
15.38 
15.38 
-  7.69 
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Sttbcluster:     Patient  Care  Services 

Categoey:.  >     Nursing  Services 

Subcategpxy: 


Job  Title:  Enfergency 


Responding: 


13 


213 
214 
217 
218 
219 
220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 

227 

228 
229 
231 

53 
234 


235 
"23 
23 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
249 
250 
251 
252 
2S3 
258 
259 
200 

261 


264 
266 


6 


KIC 


TASK 

Care  for  the  premature  infant 
Assist  with  the  physical  examination  of  a  child 
Weigh  and  measure  small  children ^ 
Obsdrye  and  record  actidns  and  reactions  of  children 
Apply* restraining  devices  to  the  bed  of  a  child 
lintertain  the  convalescent  or  bedfast  child 
Perform  isolation  technique  for  infectious  children 
Apply  collecting  devices  on  infants  ^nd  small  children 
Observe  the  chijj^d  parasites  ^  • 

Collect  specimetis  from  the  patient  with  parasites 
Care  for  the' child  with  physical  abnorraalties 
Observe  and  record  obsei^ations' of  children  with  physical 
abnormalties  ^ 

Provide  parents  with  information  regarding  specific  community 
agencies  for  needs "of  their  children 
Care  for  the  child  with  a  scalp  vein  infusion 
Observe  the  child  for  signs  of  dehydration 
Care  for  patient  in  high  mist  inhalation 
Obtain  patient  and/or  family  consents  for  treatment 
Prepare  accident  and  safefy  reports  for  patients  and  staff 
Perform  sterile  scrub,  gowning,  and  gloving  to  assist  with  sur 
gery  of  patient 

Assi  St  physician  performing  surg^iirX  Q^   

'ecognize  patient •s  need  for  religious  care 
rocur  proper  religious  care  for  patient  in  need 
Administer  intravenous  infusion'^o  patient  *  ^ 

Administer  blood  transfusion  to  patient  / 
Apply  defibrillator  to  patient  having  cardiac-fibrillation 
Draw  prescribed  blood  samples  from  patient 
Rend  fetal  monitoring  devices  on  labor  patient 
Read  cardiac  monitors  attached  to  patient 
Assi  St*  with  and/or  take  ll.K.G.'s  on  paticqt  ^ 
Report  Staff  needs  of  patient  unit  %o  supervision 
NJ^untain  ward  safety  for  the  patient 
Orient  new  personnel  to  the  patient  unit 
Assist  physician  with  patient  rounds         .  • 
Take  and  record  physician* s  verbal  orders 
Plan  and  direct  patient  x:are 

Obtain  services  of  referral  agencies  for  patients 
PrejJare^all  types  of  requisitions  for  supplies,  tests,  etcl 
the  patient 

Prepare  individual  dosage,  of  prescribed  medications  for  the 
patient 

Give  prescribed  pral  medication  to  the  patient 
Give  prescribed  subcutaneous  medication  to  the  patient 
Give  prescribed  intramuscular  medication  to  the  patient 
Administer  prescribed  medication  rectally  or  vaginally  to  a 
patient  ^ 

*  506 


for 
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268 
269 
270 
273 
274 
276 
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278 
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Fage  6  ^ 

Siibcluster:    Patient  Care  Services     job  Title:      Emergency  Medical  Tedmician 


.Category; 
Subcategory; 


Nursing  Services 


Responding: 


i3 


TASK  . 

Administer  prescribed  eye  drops  and  nose  drops  to  a  patient 
Care  for  the  body  of  a  patient  after  death 
Drive  an  emergency  vehicle  to  transport  a  patient 
Obtain  and  deliver  supplies  for  patient 

County  sign  for  and  place  patierft's  possessions  in  safe  place^ 
Explain  and  apply  safety  regulations  in  care  for  patient 
Assist  patient  with  dressing  and  undressing 
Use  medianical  devices  to  move  a  patient  ». 
Perform  nose  and  thrpat  cultures  for  a  patient 
Operate  emergency  communique  equipment  for  relay  of  information 
about  patient 


507 


HrcieAt  PerfotBlAg 

30.76 
38.46 
92.30 
IS.  38 
30.76 
30.76 
46.15 
84.61 
7.69 

100.00 


Pace  1  ttf  a 


Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Service^ 
Category:     Nursing  Services 
Subcategory: 

TASK 


Job  Titles    ObttitricalL  Tadnlclan 
ling:  I 


2 
3 


5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
II 
12 
14 

16 
17 
18 

19 
20 

21 

22' 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
3  b 

33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
*^ 

43 


Percent  Perforalng 


Clean  a  patieiit*s  unit  according  to  naeds»  e.g.  dally  claa«- 
Ingv  isolation,  discharge,  etc. 

Set  up  an  unoccupied  bed  Cor  a  patient.  * 
Hake  a  bed  (with  variations)  for  a  patient. 
Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  non-dlspoftable  equipmnt 
utilised  by  patient  (aatal.  rubber,  etc.)  according  to  aa- 
terlal  specifications  e.g.,  pre-soaking,  hand-washing,  ate. 
Place  a  bedpan  or  urinal  under  a  patient. 
Clean  a  bedpan  or  urinal  for  a  patient.  .  j 

Adjust  a  patient's  bed  (aanual  or  electric).  / 
Aduinister  a.n.  ortp.a.  care  to  a  patient  to  your  area  In- 
cluding any  clothing  change  necesaary. . 
Serve  a  tray  of  food  to  a  patient. 

Adalniater  oral  hygiene  to  a  patient  (with  variations). 
Give  a  back  rub  to  .a  patient.  ^  * 

.Adalnister  bath  (other  than  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  ac- 
cording to  his  need. 
Uelgh  and  aaasura  patient. 
Obaerve  a  patient. 
Chart  observations  of  patient. 
Elevate  apedfied  body  parts  for  patients. 
Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  froa  a  given  area  utillalni 
proper  aathod  for  patient's  needs.  .        -  ^ 

Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient**  cohort 

or  treataant.  ifc  '         ,  .  ^ 

Observe  body  eliadnatHns  of  patients  o(e.g.  urina,  focas, 

ca«sis,  etc.).  «       ^  > 

Record  observations  of  body  eliadnations  of  patients. 
Collect  non-sterile  spednens  frooi>atient  according  to 
standard  procedures. 

Meaaurc  intake  and  output^f  patient.   ^ 

Apply  abdo«inal  binders  to  patients 
Apply  T-binders  to  patient  (aala-and  fanala). 
Take  and  record  a  body  temperature  (with  varlatlMs)  of  a 

-  patient.  ' 
Observe  and  record  a  patient's  reapiration. 
Take  and  record  patient's  pulse,  rate  (with  variations  of 

Tikc*»d  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with  variations). 
Adaiit  a  patient  to  assigned  unit. 
Record  adadssion  of  a  patient, 
discharge  a  patient .fro«  assigned  unit. 
Record  discharge  of  a  patient, 
rill  and  apply  icebagsfor  patients. 

Give,  observe  and  record  an  en^M  (with  variations)  to  a 

Aliitriith  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods  for  a 
patient  (e.g.  bevereges,  canned  soupa,  cereal,  toaat,  etc.). 


ERIC 


100.00 
100.00- 
100.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

• 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00  . 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

I00.0O 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00  -> 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

lOO.-OO 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 

•  100.00 


50^ 
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Subcluttcrs    Patient  Care  Scrcicei 
C«Cct«nri       Nursing  Services 
Subcategory t 


J(  '«  Titlei       Obstetrical  Technician 

* 

Retponding}      1  ^ 


'7 


ERIC 


31 
S3 
55 

36 
57 

62 

.63 

68 
69 
79 
92 
93 
95 
97 
100 
124 
125 

129 
130 
131 
132 
171 
178 

 .  

162 
183 

187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
19^ 
.  195 

196 

197 

198 


Task 

Compute  and' record  patient's  intake  and  output* 
Give  perineal  care  to  patient* 

Asiist  with  collecting  various  sterile  speciaens  froa-a  pa« 
tient*  .  ' 

Apply  aqua«pads  to  patients. 

Apply  ace  bandi^es  on  patient  according  to  prescribed  site 
and  Mthoif* 

Perform*  sterile  glove  technique  (£or  various  procedures  f or  ^ 
patient)* 

Utilise  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  oL  dressings  and 
equipment* 

Give  a  gargle  to  a  patient* 
Give  a  sits  bath  to  a  patient* 

Perform  clean  catch  urine  specimens  for  a  patient* 
Perfor^m  artificial  respiration  to  patient  (vith  variations)* 
Perform  cardlo»pulmonary  resucitation  to  a  patient* 
Administer  oxygea^the1rapy  to  a  patient* 
Supply  and  care  f^tr  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient* 
Perform  asplT^t^on  of  patient's  oraphyaryngeal  area* 
Implement  shotk  position  for  patient* 
Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy  and  record  response 
to  treatment*  ,  -  ^ 

Apply  anti*emboIitic  stockings  to  patient* 
Perform  total  neurological  signs  on  patient* 
Record  tdtal  neurological  signi  done  for  patient* 
Care  f or     patient  with  convulsions* 
Care  for  patients  having  x»r ay  procedures* 

Assist  with  the  surgical  preparation  of  a  patient*  ; 
Assist  with  coughing  and  deep-^bteathing  exercises  for  a  sur- 
gical patient*   —  ^ 

Care  f  or  a  patient  recovering  from  anesthesia* 

Assist  with  intravenous  infusion  for  a  patient  (with  varla« 

tions)^  ' 

Admit  a  patient  into  the  labor  room* 

Perform  a  perineal  preparation  for  a  labor  patient* 

Take  fetal  heart  tdnes  ^f  the  unborn  fetus*  *^ 

Time  uterine  contractions  for  the  labor  patient* 

Assist  with  observing  and  recording^f or  the  patient  in  labor* 

Assist  with  the  care  of  the  patient  during  the  birth  process* 

Assist  the  physician  during  the  birth  process* 

Assist  with  the  care  of  the  new  born  in  the  deillvery  room* 

Givot  observe  and  record  care  of  the  mother  ioaediataly  foU 

lowing  delivery* 

Givet  observe  and  record  breast  care  to  the  post«partm  |ia 
tient* 

Givof  observe  and  record  perineal  care  to  the  poat«partum  pa« 

tient* 

Instruct  the  patient  in  her  own  personal  care  for  ^he  post- 
par  turn  period*  ^QB 


Percent  Performiiig 

100*00 
100*00 

100*00 
100*00 


100*00 
100*00 

icro.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

ioo.oo 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

ioO.oo 

100.010 

lOO^flQ 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

.100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

. 100.00 

100.00 


.100.00 
100. 00 V 

ioo.oo 
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.  Subduttcrt    Patient  Car«  Services     Jch  Tltlet      Obstetrical  Technician 


Categoryi  Nursing  Services 
Subcategory t 


Respondlngt 


Task 


'7 


o 

ERIC 


199  Admit  the  Infant,  to  th«  new  born  nursery. 

200  Bathe  a  iievborn. 

201  Care  for  the  cord  of  the  newborn* 

202  Oress^  the  newborn*  ^ 

203  Observe  and  record  observation  of  the  newborn* 

204  Weigh  and  aeasure  the  newborn*  . 

205  Feed  a  newborn  with  a  ftottle* 

206'  Assist  a  Mther  with  breast  fel^ding  the  infant* 
207    Assist  with  the  instruction  af  a  mother  in  care  of  the  new 
born* 

208'  Assist  with  a  physical  exam  of  the  newborn* 

212    Care  for  an  Infant  in  an  incubator  or  is^al/Hxe* 

232    Obtain  patient  and/or  family  consents  for  treatment* 

234  Perform  sterile  scrubs  gowning»  and  gloving  to  Assist  with 
surgery  of  patient* 

235  Assist  physician  performing  surgery  on  patient* 
236i   Recognise  patient's  need  for  religioua  .care*,^ 
2)1    Orient  new  personnel. to  the  patient  unit**'  *T 
255    Take  inventory  of  supplies  for  patient*k  wiiki    s  v 

260    Prepare  all  types  of  requisitions  for  supplies»  tests*  etj&* 
for  the  patient* 


510 


Percent  ^erforain| 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 

ioo.oo 

100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 


y    rage  1  of  2 


Subcluster:    Patient  Care  Services  Title:  Ambulance  Attendant 


Category:  Nursing  Services 
Subcategory: 


Re8p.pndlng:  2 


V 


TASK  /  " 

*  / 

5  Place  bed  pan  or  urinal  under  a  patient - 

6  Clean  a  bed  pan  or  urinal  for  a  patient, 

17  Observe  a  patient.  • 

18  Chart  observations  of  patient, 
19.  Elevate  specified  body  parts  for  patients, 
20*  Move  and  transport  patient,  to  and  from  a  given  area 

utilizing  proper  method  for  patient's  needs, 

21  Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient's 

cpmfort  or  treatment. 

22  Observe  body  eliminations  of  patients  (e,g,urinq,  feces 
•  •    emesis,  etc.) . 

23  Record  observations  of  body  eliminations  of  patients, 

26  Apply  abdominal  binders  to  patient, 

27  Apply  T-binders  to  patient  (male  and  female), 
29-   Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respiration, 
30   Tak?  and  record  patient's  pulse  rate  (with  variations 

of  sites).. 

32  Take  and  record  an  apical-radial  pulse  of  patient,  -/ 

33  Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with 

variations) .  " 

37  Record  discharge  (tf  a  patient, 

38  Hill  and  apply  icebags  for  patients.  ^ 
58    Apply  or  change  clean  dressings  of  patient, 

60  Reinforce  dressings  for  patients. 

61  Give  care  to  the  unconscious  patient, 

62  Perform  sterile  glove  technique  (for  various  procedures 

for  patient) .  >  i-  .  • 

63  Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings 

and  equipment. 
73    Apply  moist  packs  or  soaks  to  a  patient, 
76    Care  for  patient  with  contact  lenses  and  artificial 

eyes.  •  .  . 

80    Ins-tract  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  walking  and 
other  walking  devices. 

84  Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient. 

85  Apply  and  remove  triangle  bandages  for  immobilization 

of  patient  body  part.  -  •  ij 

8C>>   Apply  hand  pressure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient  s 
bleeding. 

Apply  four  tail  bandages  for  immobilization  of 


87 

88 

89 

90 
91 


patient's  body  part. 


for  nose  bleeds, 


ERLC 


Give  m^nor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g, 

burns,  etc.)  ^    •     •   •  j 

Perform  improvised  transportation  of  the  injured 

patient. 

Assist  with  emergency  care  for  poisoning  of  patient, 
Perform  temporary  immobilization  of  suspected 
fracture  Or  sprain  on  patient, 

fill  ' 


Percent  Performing 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
100 »oo- 

♦ 

100.  GO' 

100.00 

50.00 
•  50.00 
50,00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 

"  50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00  ' 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

SO. 00 
5«.00 

50.00 

100.00 

50.00 

100.00  „ 

100.00 

5o.cHy 

100.00 
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Subduster:     Patient  Care  Services     Job  Title:    Ambulance  Attendant 


Cktiegory:  Nursing  Services 
Subck^egory: 


Responding: 


92 

93 
94 

95 
96 

97 
98 
99 

100 
103 
105 
106 
124 
125 

132 

160 

162. 

190 

191 

192 

201 

203 
229* 

236 
258 
269. 
274 

277 
279 


TASK 


i^iBrcent  Perfontlng 


Perform  artificial  respiration  to  patient  (with 
variations). 

Perform  ca^dio-pulmonary  resucitation^ to  a  patient. 
Perform  extracting  of  vrctim  from  area  in  which  found. 
Administer  oxygen  therapy  to  a  patient. 
Observe  and  record  affects  of  oxygen  administration  to 
a  patient. 

Supply  and  care  for  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patientT, 

Give  moist  inhalation  to  patient. 

Observe  and  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhalation 

therapy  treatment.  ^  " 

Perform  aspiration  of  patient's  orapharyngeal  area. 
Care  for  respiratory  suction  equipment  used  by  patient. 
C^r.e  for  patient  with  chest  tube. 
Record  care  of  patient  with  chest  tube. 
Implement  shock  position  for  patient.** 
Care  for  a  patient  having  physical  therapy  arid  record 

response  to  .treatment. 
Care  for  a  patient  with  convulsions. 

Perform  eye  irrigations  and  instillations  for  a  patient 
Care  for  a  patient  with  bums. 
Time  uterine  contractions  for  the  labor  patient. 
Assist  with  observing  and  recording  for  the  patient 

in  labor.  V  • 

Assist  with  the  carVof  the  patient  during  the  birth 

process .  ^  | 
Care  for  t^ie  cord  of  the  new-born. 
Observe  'and  record  observation  of  the  new-bom. 
Observe-Vhe  child  far  signs  of  dehydration. 
Recognise  patient's  need  for  religious  care. 
Plan'and  direct  patient  care. 

Urive  an  emergency  vehicle  to  transports  a  patient, 
lixptain  and  apply  safety  regulations-  in  care  for 
patient. 

Use  mechanical  devices  to  move  a  patient. 
Operate  emergency  communique  equipment  for  relay  of 
Information  about  patients. 


K  1 

O  1  ^ 


100.00 
50.00 
100.00 
100.00 

50.00 
100.00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 
100.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

50.00 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
100.00 

50.00 
50.00 

50.00 


Subduster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Mental  Health 


Job  Title:    Mental  Health  TechnLclan 


Responding:  8 


TASK- 


8 

10 
lA 

70 

82 
169 
170 
271 
27? 
276 
280 
281 
284 
285 

286 

287 

288 
289 
292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
300 

301 

302 
303 
304 
305 
306 


Administer  a.m.  or  p.m.  care  to  a  patient, In  youWjtrea  Including 

any  clothing  change  necessary. 

Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient's  needs. 

Administer  bath  (other  than  4:otal  bed  baths)  to  patient  according 

to  his  need.  / 

Care  for  and  observe  patient  receiving  radiation  therapy. 

Perform  range  of  motion  exercises  for  a  pdtlent. 

Observe  and  participate  in  remotlvatlon  of  the  regressed  patient. 

Provide  and  assist  with  diverslonal  activities  for  the  patient. 

Assist  and/or  participate  in  occupational  activities  with  patient. 

Assist  with  individual  and/or  group  therapy. 

■Assist  patient  with  dressing  and  undressing. 

Participate  in  ward  group  meetings  about  mental  health  patients. 
Assist  in  special  education  classes  for  the  mentally  tfetarded. 
Work  as  a  caselalde  in  initial  contacts  for  mental  health  patients. 

le  aids'  in  information  gathering  for  mental  health 


case 


case  aide  In  referral  and  case  following  for  mental  health 


Work  as  a 
patients. 
Work  ad  a 
patients. 

Work  as  a  psychological  testing  technician  under  a  trained 

psychologist.  r  w  ■•    j    i  *  * 

Administer  and  score  many  of  the  more  routine  psychological  tests. 

Assist  in  research  programs  for  mental  health  patients. 

Administer  or  assist  with  range  of  motion  exercises. 

Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  recorde#end/or  correspondence. 

Record  scheduling  of  hew  patients  and  make  changes  on  ward  master 

schedule. 

Keep  OT  clinic  schedule  current. 
Maintain  dally  attendance  sheet  for  OT. 
Take  Inventory  of  supplies  for  OT. 

Store  supplies  for  OT  (keep  storeroom  clean  and  neat).. 

Store,  issue  and  return  to  storage  all  hand  tools  and  small  items 

used  in  OT.  j  ..j 

Repair  small  items  of  equipment,  assistive  devices  or  adaptive 

equipment  for  OT.  . 

Pull  away  projects  and  supplies  after  patient  s  complete  use. 

Wash  tables,  cleaning  counters  sinks  in  OT  at  end  of  day. 

Clean  cupboards  in  OT  and  arrange  contents  neatly. 

Make  routine  safety  check  of  OT  treatment  area. 

Encourage  patients  to  help  with  their  own  planning  of  activities. 


Percent 
Performing 


25 
50 

37.6 
75 
25 
25 

87.6 

12.6 

100 

12.6 

75 

12.6 
75 

75 

37.6 

12.6 
12.6 
12.6 

25  , 
12.6 

25 
25 

1^.6 

25 

25 

12.6 

12.6 
25 

12.6 
.  12.6 
12^6 
62.6 


ERIC 


Subcluster: 


Patient  Care  Services 


Job  Title:     Mental  Health  AssUttot 


Category:  . 
Subcategory: 


Mental  Health 


Responding:  1 


TASK 


70  Care  for  and  observe  patient  receiving  radlatiSff^erapy, 

*169  Observe  and  participate  In  renotlyatlon  of  the  regressed  patient. 

170  Provide  and  assist  with  dlverslonal  activities  for  the  patient, 

271  Assist  and/or  participate  In^  occupational  activities  with  patient. 

272  Assist  with  individual  and/ot  a  grdup  therapy. 

280  Participate  in  ward  group  meetings  about  mental  health  patients. 

290  Escort  patient  or  participate  in  Alcofitoj^s  Anonymous  meetings. 

294  Record  scheduling  of  new  patients  and  make  changes  on  ward  master 
schedule* 

295  Keep  OT  clinic  schedule  current. 

296  Malntaio  dally  attendance  sheet  for  OT.. 

297  Take  Inventory  of  supplies  for  OT.  \ 

298  Store  supplies  for  OT  (keep  storeroom  clean  and  neat) . 

JOO  Stor^,  issue  and  return  to  stonrage  all  hand  tools  and  small  items 
used  in  OT.  -   ^      •  . 

303  Wash  tables,  cleanljig  countiers  sinkd  in  0T  at  end  of  day. 

304  Clean  cupboards  in  OT  md  arrahge  contents  neatly. 

305  Make  routine  safety  check  of  OT  treatment  area. 

,306  Encourage  patients  to  help  with '  their  own  panning  of  activities. 


Percnt 
Perfonlag 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100  ' 

100 

100 
'  100 
100 
100 
100 

•  100 
100 
100 

100  . 
100 


Subcluster: 

Category; 
Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Mental  Health  - 


TASK 


Job  Title:.    Mfental  K«t«d«tl<m 
.  .  Ald«/A«»l»t. 

Responding:  4- 


10 
14 

70 
169 
170. 
272 
276 
280 
282 
285 


p«r{oc^llf 


„  m   care  to  a  patient  m  your  area  mdudlng 
8  /Admlnlstetf  a.m.  or  p.m.  care  to  a  w 

'  any  clothing  change  necessary .  -ee^s. 

to  his  need.,  »,.4^ft  receiving  radiation  therapy.  v 

cSre  for  and  bbserve  patient  receiving  raa        -.-ressed  B«tl*nt. 

r»  S5r 

Participate  1"  /'""JoTcUsMS  f^t  tta  -entlly  r.t.td«l. 
Asalat  in  J^'Jt^^tr^therlng  for- n^ttf  haalth 

285   Work  as  a  case  aide  in  imorum        o  x 

'  .patients.  performance  of  pryrW»»lve  per.l.tlv« 

29;yrAsslst  the  patient  In  the  sare  per  ^  | 

exercises.  .  .  ^  motion  exercises.^ 

292   Administer  or  assist  "^'^^  ""f  i„       at  end  of  day. 

306    tncburage  patients  to  help  wltn  cn  . 


100 
100 

100 

100 

25 

100 

100 

75 

100 

25 

25 

25 
25 

50 


■I 


hi 


n  1 5 


Stibcluster: 

Categdry: 

Stibcategory: 


Patient  Carie  Services 
MentaJ.  Health  \ 

TASK  , 


Job. Title: 
Respo; 


Psycttlatrlc  Tech. 


70  Care  for  arid  observe  patient  receiving  radl^itlon  therapy* 

170  Provide  and  assist  with  dliierslpnal  activities  for  the  patient.* 

272  Assist  with  Individual  and/or  group  therapy.  V 

280  Participate  in  ward  group  meetings  about  siental  health  patients. 

284  Work  as  a  case  aide  In  initial  tontacts  for  mental  health  pAtlents. 

285  Work  as  a  case  aide  in  informatloti  gathering  for  mental  health 
patients.  -  ,  .  ;^ 

290  Escort*  patient  or  participate  in  Alcoholics  Anonymous  meetings. 

'293  Maintain  labor:atory  ar  radiology  records  aad/ov  correspondence. 

^9jB  Store  siipTfLles  for  OT  (keep  storeroom  clean  and  near). 

300  Store,  Issu^  ^d  return  to  storage  all  l^and  tools  >dnd  small  t^emi  >^ 
used  in  OT.      .  * 

302  Pull  away  projects  aiid  supplies  after  patient's  complete  use.  v 

303  Wash  tables,  cleaning  counters,  sinks  in  OT  at^eAd  of  day. 


Percen]t 
Perf ondttg 


100 
^  100 
100 
100 
100 

*1(» 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 


M 


I 


510 


8 

la 

14 

70 
82 
169 
170 
271 
272; 
276 
280' 
289 
290 
291 

292 
293 
294 

295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 


Subcluster: 
Category :i '  , 
dubcategozy: 


Patient  Care  Servlbes 
Mental  Health 


9  ■ 

TASK 


Job  title:  '  Psychiatric  Alde/Aaaist. 

Riespondlng:  6  ^ 


Adminl^ster  a.i.  or  p^m.  care  to  a  patient  in  your  area  Including 
any  clothing  change  necessary..  . 
Fedd  a  pat  left  t  accordit^g  to  the  patient's  needs. 
Adnilnlster  "bath  (other  than  total  bed  baths)  to  patient  according 

torrks  need..  ^  1^      .  u 

Carejfor  and  observe  patient  receiving  radiatldn  therapy. 
Pe^^rm  range  of  motion  exercises  for  a  patient. 
Observe  and  participate  In  remotlvatlon  of  the  regrei^ed  patient.^ 
Ptrovlde  and  asslat  with  diver slonal^  activities  for  the  patient • 
Assist  and/or  parti Apate  in  occupAtlpnail  activities  with  patient. 
Assist  with  individual  and/or  group  t^ie^x^apy. 
Assist  patient  with  dressing  and  utidi^esllng. 

Participate  in  wf rd  group  meetings  aWt^^>lental  heelth  -patients. 
Assist  in  rese^Arch  programs  for  mentallhy^^     patients.  ^  . 

Escort  patient) or  participate  in  AlcojSj^iprs  Anonymous  meetings. 
Assist  the  patient  in  tiie'safe  perfod^ce  of  liro^esslve  perslstlve 
exercises-.'  ■ 

Administer  ,dr*  assis^t  '^ith  range,  of  mc^tif  n\  exe 
Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  r^cor^^ 
Record  scheduling  of  new  patients  and 
schedule.  ■  ' 

Keep  OT  clinic  scheduleACurrent. 
Maintain  daily  attendance  sheet  for  OT.. 
Take  inventory  o^  supplies  for  OT.  r  ^ 

Store  supplies  f Q^r  pT  (keep  storeroom  clean  and  neaC^. 
Operate  and  maintain  power  equipment  in  0T„  treatment  area. 
Store,  issue  and  tfettim  to,  storage  all  hand  tools  and  small  ^ems 

used  in  OT.  V  i  a 

aWay  projects  and  supplies  after  patient's  complete  useW^ 
tablea,  cleaning  cbunters  sinks  In  QT^at  end:»of  day. 
Cle^  cupboards  in  OT  and  atrange  contents' neat;!]^^  ^ 

routine  safety  check  of  OT^  treat'rtient  ari^ea.  , 
Entourage  patients  to -help  with  tbeir  own  planning  of  activitiee. 


,  %tAlox  correspondence^ 
Lkl^  changes  ibn  ward  mai|per 


\  1 


9 


\ 


1 


v..  r 


4------, 


66.67 
66.67 

63^33 
83*33 
33 
i6. 
100 
33.33 
83.33t;| 
83.33- 
83.33 
33.33 
16.67 

33.33 
16.67 
50 


33.33 
33.33 
33.33' 
16.67 
33.33 
16.67  o 

33.33 
33.33 
16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
83*33 


ERIC 


Subdustei:   *   Patient  Care  Services 


10 
14 

70 
82 
169 
170 
271 
272 

V6 
280 
289 
291 

2^2 
293 
295 
296 
297 
298 
299 
300 

301 

302 
303 
304 
305 
306 


Category;^ 
Subcategory: 


ilei^al  Healths 


1 


Job  Title: 


R0^pondlng: 


C^r tilled 
2 


TASK 


i.m«  JOT 


Administer  a. m,ydr  p.m.  care  to  a  patient  in  yout  atea  including 
any  clothing  c^nge  necessary,    i  •  y  ■"  ^ 

Feed  a  patient  according  to  the  patient**  needs.  V  r 

Administer  b^^th  (other  than  total  bed  bathb)  to  i[^^tient^ccor4ittg 

to  his  need.f  "  „  V  *  • 

Care  foi^  and  obiaerye  patient  receiving  radiation  thejrapjr.  , 
Perform  range  of  motion  exercises  fot  a  pttient.  ^  ^ 

Observe  ^  participle  in  remotiva,tJ.on  of  the  regressed  pati^ent • 
Provide  and  assist  with  diversional;  activities  f pr  th^  patlenx.  ' 
Assist  and/or  participate^  in  occupatloi^l  actiyitiearVtth  ,m 
Assist  with  individual  andAnr  group  t^tapy.  A  v 

Assist  patient  with  dressing  aid  undr^lsifig.       .  v  - 
Particli>ate  in  ward  gtpup  meetings -About  mental*  health  patients* 
Assist  in  research  programs  for  mentJrl  health  patients.  ^  -  i 
Assist  the  patient  in  the  safe  performance  oT;n>TO^  ^ 
persistlve  exercises.  <     >  , 

Administer  or  assist  with  rahge  of  motlbn  exercise^. 
Haintaln  laboratory  or  radiology  records  anid/or  correspondence, 
\Keep  OT  clinic  stchedule  current.  |v 
^In tain  daily  attendance  sheet  for  OT.    •  . 
Take  Inventory  of  supplies  for  OT.  L  V         \:  •  * 

StoT6»ipplles  fqiiDT  (keep  storeroom  cleiiw  and*  neat) . 
Oper«e  and  maintain  power  equipment  in  OT  treatment  area. 
Store,  issue  arid  rietum  iro  storage  all  hand  t;6old  and  small  Items 

Used  in  OT.        *      ^»  -  •  ^  \ 

Repair  small  items  of  equipment,  assistive  devices  or  adaptive 

equipment  for  OT^ 

Pull  away  projects  and  supplies  after  patient's  complete  use. 

wash  tables^  .cleaning  counters  s.inks  In  OT  at  6nd  of  day. 

Clean  cupboards  in  OT  apd  arrange  contents  neatly. 

Make  routine  safety  check  of  OT  treatment  area.  ^  V 

Encourage  patients  to  help  with'their  own  planning  of  activities.  \ 


Occup.  <^ 
Assist. 


V  ...  -  ■  , 

Percent 
Pel 


50  ; 

50 

50 
100 

109 

50 

100 

5Q 

100  - 
100 
100 
100 

'50 
100 
100 

\50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 

50 

100 

100" 

100 

50 

30 


4 


Sub cluster: 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


.V:'-  r'^-": -^^  '^^^^''-'^li 

Pattent  Care  Servlcea        ii*  Tfile:    Ocfcjipational  Tl^aHpy  Aliida  i  ,  .^^ 

..     .  .         ^  . 


Mental  Health 


RcSspoMing:  9 


TASK 


8   Administer  a.m.  or  p.m.  care  tp  a  patient  in  you*  are*  Including  \ 

any  clothing  change  neciessary.  ; 
70   Care  for  and  oliserve  patient  receiving  radiation  thewpy. 
82   Perform)  rahge  of  motion  exerclses^fot  a  patient. 
165   Observe^  aiiijl  parflctpate  In  remotivatlon  of  th6  regr^sslfdf patient. 
170    Provide  ati4  assist  with  diversional  activities  for  the  pitl«nt« 

271  Assist  and/o*\  participate  in  occypation^:^.  activities  with  j^btient. 

272  Assist  wltNrit^di\^dual  and/or  group  therdpy. 
iie    Assist  patient  WitH  dressing  and  undressing. 

aS0/^1fart£clpate  in  Ward  group  meetings  about  mental  health  patients. 

285  Work  as  a^case  aide  in  Infprdyation  gathering  for  mental  health 
patients.     '  .  .  -         ,  ^ 

286  Work  as  a  case  aide  in  referral  and  cas^pllowing  for  mental 

.  health  patients.  ;  '    '  .  ^ 

291  Assist  the  patient  in  the^fe  performative  of  progressive 
petslstlve  exercises. 

292  Adniinlster  or  assist  with  range  of  motion  exercises. 

2^3*  Halntkln  lal>oratory  or  radiology  records  man/or  correspondence. 

294  Itecord  scfi^edullng  of  new  patients  ;and  make  changes  on  ward  master 
schjeiiule.  -\\ 

295  Keep  OT  cJlnlc  sclledule  current. 

296  Maintain  dally  attendance  shecit  for  GT.  u  - 

297  Take  InVentpry^p^  supplies  for  OT, 

•  298    Store  sulpplies  for  OT  (keep  storeroom  clean  and  neatrf^ 

299  Operate  an4  maintain  pow^r  equipment  in  OT  tAatment  area. 

300  Store,  issue  and  retuni  to  storage  all  hand  tools  arid  small  items 

used  61  OTi  ' 

301  Repair  Small  It^ms  of  equipment,  assistive  devices  or  adaptive 

>  equipment  for  Of.  A 

302  Pull  away  projects  and  supplies  after  patient's  completie  use. 
'  303   Wash  tables,  cleaning  counters  sinks  in  OT  at  end  of  day.  ^ 

304  Clean  cupboards  in  OT  and  arrange  contents  neatly. 

305  Make  routine  safety  check  of  OT  treatment  area. 

"^  306    Encourage  patients  to  help  with  their  owti  planning  of  activities. 


■  1. 

Petcdhtir'- 


44.44  ; 
44.44 
44.44   . ' 

44.44 

66.67  ^ 

88.89 

77.78 

100 

100 

100 

100 

77.78 

100 

11.11 

11.11 

100 
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Slibclueter:  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title:  Recreational  Therapy  Taeh 
Category:  Mental  Health  Responding :v  4 


Subcategory: 


TASK 


,  8   Administer  a»in.  or  p.b.  care  to  a  patient  In  your  area  Including 
1  '     any  clothing  ch^ng^  necessary. 

1 70  ^  Care  for  and  obsebrVe  patient  receiving  radiation  therapy. 
1^9    Observe  and  particlpatdt  l^i  remotlvatlon  of  the  regressed  patient. 
170  ^Provide  and  assist; jvltt>  dlV^rslonal  activities  for  the  patient. 
272    Asalst  with  individual  and/pr  gro 

'280    Participate  ln\ ward  group  meetings  about  mental  health  patients. 
285    Work  as  a  easel  aide  in  information  gathering  for  mental  health 

patients.    "  1* 
291    Assist  ^the  patli^thlfi  the  safe  performaiiqe  of  progressive 

persistlve  exercises.  -1     .  | 
2^3  ^  Maintain  labora^ry  or  ^rai^fology  recotds  and/or  cptrespondence. 

294  ikecord  scheduliiiig  of  new  patients  and  niake^bhang^s  on  ward  master 
: 'Schedule.;  /      \       -  ,  ' 

295  Keep  0T,clin;t<|;  eicheduie  current.  ; 

1296  i  Maintain  di^i^y  ait  tendance  sheet  ^or  OT. 

297  1  Tike  Inventory  otf  supplies  for  OT.  * 

298  !  Stored  suppliea  f6i(  OT  (keep  storejroOm  clean  and  necit)  . 

300  JStor^i  tssu^  and  .return  to  sforag;e  all  hand  tools  and  small  Items 
.used-ln  0T..,ri',  ^    .  "'1'-'' 

301  Repair  small!  ^&itl»  of  equipment,  |asstst|lve  devices  or  adaptive 
equipment  foriPTi  i  •  ^ 

302  Pull  away  projeclj^i;  and  supplies  a^ter 'patient's  complete  usai 

303  Wash  tables,  cleaihing  counters  sinks  in  OT  at  end  of  day. 
30A    Clean  cupboards  1^  OT  and  arrange  contents  neatly.  i 

305  Make  routine  safe^ry  check  of  OT  treatmiant  area. 

306  Eneourage  patients  to  help  with  their  ttwn  planning  of  activities. 


Percent 
Perfotmifit 


25 


25 


ERIC 


r)2o 


Subcluster: 
Category: 

Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services 
Mental  Healtl)  ^ 


Jpb  Title:    Recreational  Therapy 
-  Alde/Aatflat.  * 

Responding:  7 


TASK 


10  Feed  a  pAtlent  according  to  the  patient's  needs. 

V70  Care  for  and  observejpatlent  receiving  radiation  therapy. 

169.  Observe  and  participate  In  reootlvatlon  of  the  regressed  patl<«t. 

170  'Provide  and.  assist  with  dlverslonal  actiyltlea  for  the  patient\ 

271  Assist"  ind/br  par,tlclpate  In  occupational  activities  with  patients 

272  Assist  with  Individual  and/or  group  therapy. 

280  Participate  In  ward  group  meetings  about  mental  health -patients. 

2ffl  Assist  In  special^ teducat Ion  classes  for  the  emotionally  dlstu||^ed* 

284  Work       a  case  aide  in  Initial  contacts  for  raeiftal  health  patients  • 

285  Work  as  a  case  .aide  in  Information  gathering  for  mental  health 
patients.  . 

292  AdminlBter  or  ^dsist  with  range  of  motion  exercises. 

293  Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  records  and/or  correspondence. 

294  Record  scheduling  of  new  patients  and  make  changes  on  ward  master 
sc|iedule. 

296  Maintain  dally  attendance  sheet  for  OT. 

302  Pull  away  projects  and  supplies  after  patient's  complete  use. 

303  Wash  tables »  cleaning  co^nters  sinks'  in  OT  at  end  of 'day. 

304  Clean  cupboards  in  OT  and  arranjse  contents  neatly. 

305  Make  routine  safety  check  of  Ot  treaftment  area. 

306  Encourage  patients  to  help  With  their  own  planning  of  activities. 


Percent 
Ferformint 

14.29  ' 
100 
28«58 
100 
42.86 


42.86 
14^29 
14.29 

14.29 
14.29 
14.29 

28.58 
28.58 
S7.14 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
71.43 


Slibcluster:  Patient  Care  Services  - .  Jo^  Title:  Mualc  therapiat  i 
Category:         /Mental  Health  Responding:      2  . 

Subcategory: 


10    Feed  a  patient^  according  to  the  patient's  needs;  . 
70   tare  for  and  observe  patient  receiving  radlatj.on  therapy; 
82    Perform  range  of  motlbn  exercises , for  a  patient. 

169  Observe  and  participate  In  remotlvatlon  of  the  regressed^ patient. 

170  Provide  and  assist  with  dlverslonal  activities  for  the  patient.,. 
272  'Assist  with  Individual  and/o^r  gtoup  therapy. 

280    Participate  In  ward  group  meetings  about  metrtal  health  patients. 
Z91    Aaslst  the  patient  In  the  safe  performance  of  progressive  perslstlve 
exercises.  ^  : 

292  Administer  or  assist  with  range  of  motion,  exercises. 

293  Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  records 'and/or  correspondence. 
2^4    Record  scheduling  of  new  patients  and  make  changes  on  ward  master 

schedule. 

302  Pull  away  projects  and  supplies  after  patient's  complete  use. 

303  Wash  tables »  cleaning  counters  sinks  ifi  OT  at  end  of  day. 

304  Clean  cupboards  in  OT  and  arrange  contents  neatly.  ^/ 

305  Make  routine  safety  check  of  OT  treatment  area. 

306  Encourage  patients  to  help  with  their  own  planning  of  activities. ' 


Percent 
Ferformliit 

50  -v 

100 

50 

50 

100 

100 

100 

50 
50 

50 
50 

50  ^ 
50 
50 
30 


Si«>clnst6t:  >«ticat  C«rc  Services  Job  Titiws:  GtcCifM 
iiAcatoaozys   Ubocatorjr  Ot«9Mstic  Scrvicss  . 


iasi! 


fleroent  Becfotatas 


Ik 


ERIC 


24  Collect  aon-tt«rllc  ^ecMMs  £r«M  p«M«Bt  «ccOT<il«g  to 

•taadard  proccdvrjts* 

25  'jlcMwrc  intake  eed  oetpvt  of  .patieat*  ' 
,29   ObseKM  ead  r«cer4  •  patient**  ^espiratiea. 

52    Perfoca  end.  record  tests  foe  sugar  mmt  aceteto  (kataae)  in 
•  tke  pptient*s.«rlni. 

62  Perfora,.sterile  glove  tecJiaioue  (for  varieas  pracsAaces  for 
,   patieat).  !  ■ 

63  Vtiliae  sterile  teckai4|ue«  in  itlM  haadlias  a<  dressings  . 

and  e^ipptat^k 
66   rerfera  caUterterisatioas  on  pn^ieat  accardiat  ^« 

iastractionai  policies*  '  ■  . 

Perfora  rant*      aofrlon  eiurcises  far  a  patient.  ■ 
124    laplea^at  shock  pasitiea.for  pftieitt. 
224  ^  Colled^  specimens  frea  the  patient  with  paraattes.^^ 
«241   JDraw  jprescribed  hlood  eaapUs  frea  patient* 
244   Assist  with  «id/or  take  e.Ki.C.*  a  ea.patieat. 
247    Reed  skia  telts  oa  pat iaajt.X 
279   Perf am  aose  and  throat  «cuU«rea  for  a  patiaat. 
293'  Maintaia  labor atary  or  radio  logy  records  aad/er 

/correspondence.  ' 
306   Assist  in  research  projects. 

3C^    Charge  or  asintain  financial  rccorils- for  departaantal 

,'work  done. 

316    Collect  bile  speciasns  froa  the  psticats. 
3i2  ,  Collect  skin  speciasns  frea  the  patieatSf 
31^   Collect  spcciaans  f rea  «iooads. 
316    Inventory  and/or  order  departaental  auppiies*. 
,317    Perf«ra  bacterioloigical  or  cheatcal  aaaaii^ions  of 
food  products. 

319    Perfora  bacteriological  or  cheaical  eaailiaaCieas  of  water. 

321  Cleaa  and  perfora  routine  preventive  aatatenaace  oo 

departaeatal  equipaeat.. 

322  Perfora  spera  count. 

323  Prepare  aad  process  spcciaans. 

324  Prepare  electrophoresis  patterns. 

325  Prepare  reagents. 

327  Prepare  speciaens  for  shipaaat. 

328  Prepare  speciaens  for  trainiag  or^  reference; 

329  'prepare  standards.  •  ^ 

330  Read  electrophoresis  patterns. 
334    Pprforaing  General  Medical  Laboratory  tasks.  •  , 

338  Maintain  reference  file,  of  Illustrations.  1 

339  Utilising  laboratory  equipMnt.  1 
3^  Operate  autoaatlc  analyze,rs.  > 
341    Operate  contlnu'ootf  flow—dual  channel  autoaatlc  analysers.  | 


33.33 
••33 
25.00 

fi.33 

a.33 

5i*33 

••33. 
6.33 
25.011 
0.33 
100.00 

'  23.0Q 
66.67 

25.00 
33.33 


16.67 
25.00 

83.33 
•3.33 
•3.33 
33.33 
75.00 
91.67 
41.67 
56.33 
16.67 
56.33 
6.33 
•.33 
66.67 
16.67 
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i 


SubclUstoKi     Pat^tnt  Car*  ^^Uc»     Jbb  Titia::  Certified  Uboratory  As»i«t ant 

Category<c        Diagnostic  Responding:;  12 

Subcategory;    Laboratory  Diagnostic  Service*  . 


TASK 


342 
346 
347 
34t 
349 
359 
355 
356 
357 
356 
339 
360 
361 
362 

364 
365 
'366 
367 
374 
375 
376 
377 
379 
380 
382 
383 
384 

385 
386 
387 
368 

389 
390 
392 
393 
394 
395 
396 
'  397 
398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 

ERIC 


I^erctat 


Operate  continuoui/flov-singlt  chmntl  autOMtic  malyMrt. 
Operate  continuous  flow  autoiMtic  analysers  (SKA  12<-30)» 
Operate  continuous  flow  auCotsatic  analysers  (SMA  12<-30)« 
Operate  other  continuous  Clov  automatic  analysers*, 
(^rate  discrete  sanple  automatic  anajlyzer*Beckisaiit  DSA*  . 
Operate  discrete  sample  ai&tooatlc  analyser-Oupont  ACA. 
Operate  other  discrete  sample  automatic  analyser. 
Operate  Automatic^ Cell  Counter. 

Operate  automatic* cell  counter^^oulter  single  channel.  ^ 

Operata  automatic  cell  counter rCou Iter  multi.  §haane(  Model  8. 

Operate  automatic  call  counter-other  Coulter. 

Operate  Analytical  Balance.  ^  ^ 

Operate  analytical  balance  weighing  Co  nearest  milligram. 

Operate  analytical  balance  weighing  to  nearest  O.l  sUlllgram 

or  less*  • 

Operate  blood  gaiPapparatus* 

Operate  blood  gas  apparatus*Manomctrlc. 

Operate  blood  gas  apparatus-Volumetric*  ^ 

Operate  chlorldooeter. 

Operate  colorimeter. 

Operate  differential  cell  counter. 

Operate  distillation  apparatus. 

Operate  electrophoresis  equipment. 

Operate  electrophoresis  equlpment«cellulos4  a^ate  systems. 

Operate  electrophoresis  liquipment^paper  systam.''^ 

Operate  flame  photometer.  ■  Jjn 

Operate  flame  photometer-regular.  u 

Operate  flame  photometier-atosac.  absorption  (wltft  hollow 

cathode  and  chopper). 

Operate  fluorometer.  * 

Operate  hemogloblnometer. 

Operate  mlcrohematocrlte  reader. 

Operate  mlcrotone. 

Operate  osmometer. 

Opeirate  pH  meter. 

Operate  spectrophotometer. 

Operate  spectrophotometer-vlslble  range. 

Operate  spectrophotometer«ultra  violet.^ 

Operate  spectrophotometer*lnf ra  red. 

Use  ashing  oven. 

Use  blood  bank-alarm  system. 

Use  blood*  bank-f reeser. 

Use  blood  bank-refrigerator. 

Use  centrifuge-general  laboratory. 

Use  ccntrlf uge-mlcrohematocrlte. 

Use  centrlfuge-ultracentrlfuge.  '  ! 

Use  extraction  apparatus-separatory  funnel. 

Use  extraction  or  chromatographic  apparatus-Sephadea  or  resin 

column.  ^  ' 


I^erfbrmlng 

6.33 

6.33 
33.33 

6.33 

6.33 
33*33 

6.33 
36.33 
JJ*33 
33-33 
23*00 
41.67 

41 .67 
66*67 
J3*D0 
16*67 
66.67 
tS.OO 
23.00 
16.67 
41.67 
23*00 
6*33 
66.67 
41.67 

16.67  ' 
6.33 

63.33 

16.67 
36.33 
66.67 
66.67 
38.33 
30.00 
16.67; 
TS.OO 
30.00 
9l*.67 
100.00 
91.67 
8.33 
33.33 

16.67 


I 


SiAclurttr:   ratimt  Cart  Servicts     Jbb  TltlteV    Certlfltd  Laboratory  Aaaittant 

Category^:  .   Diagnoatic  Itesponding:-  12 

Subcategory:  Laboratory  Diagnostic  Scrvicts'* 


TASK. 

405  Um  h««tin|  blocks. 

<i06  Ust  incubator -aerobic* 

407  Use  incubator -anaarobic* 

409  Um  aicroscopas* 

410  llM  «icroscopM-li8ht  bright  ficl^. 

411  Ust  alcroscopas-light  dark  fitld. 

412  Us«  aicroscopas -phase  contrast. 
414  Usa  Blcroscopas-fluorcscanca. 

413  Ust  alcroscopcs-polarising. 
417  Usb  pipettt-aucoouicic* 

416  Um  pip«cce«teal-autoiBatic. 

419  Ust  pipacce -annual. 

420  Usa  pipatct-aicro  0.1  or  larger. 

<  4K'niM'  pipttca-nicro  Itss  than  0.1  nl. 
422 
423 
424 
426 
427 
428 
430 
431 
432 
433 
437 

438 
440 
441 
442 
•443 
444 
445 
446  ' 
449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 

455 
456 
457 
458 

459 
460 


Ust  pipatta-to  dtUvcr. 
Ust  pipttct-to  contain..  ^^^"S. 

Ust  tcaaa  atari  list  r  or  autoclavt  for  dlptlrCMnCal  tquipocnt 
Ust  tissut  proctssing  apparatus-auCbaaCic. 
Ust  CiCrators.         ^  ^  - 

Usa  titrators-autooiatic  and -point. 
Ust  citrAtors-tlacfciroaatric  and  point. 
Ust  titrators-visual  and  point. 
Ust  wattr-baths. 

Usa  radioisotope  mcasureacnt  instrunents. 
Use  flumual  cell  counting  equipMtnC  for  Measuring  radioiso- 
topes. 

Use  T-3  9r  T-4  type  radioisotope  measureaant  systems. 
Perforaing' bacteriological  procedures. 
Examine  bacteriological  specimens  microscopically. 
Identify  and  classify  pathogenic  bacteria. 
Use'  special  procedures  for  pist  coiitrol  in  hospital. 
Inoculate  tubed  bacteriological  madia. 
Maintain  bacteriologickl  stock  cultures. 
^  Operate  anaerobic  devices  for  bacteriological  specimens. 
Perform  antibiotic  and  antimicrobial  dgent  sensitivity  testa 
Perform  fluorescent  antibody  studies.  | 
Prepare  autogenous  vaccines.  I 
Prepare  bacteriological  culture  media.  ^  I 
Prepare  subculture  end  smears  of  bacteriological  cultures,  j 
Receive  and  primary  process  all  cultures  except  blood,  T.B.  ; 

and  fungus.  i 
Receive  and  process  T.B.  cultures.  I 
Receive  and  process  blood  cultures.  | 
Record  and/or  report  bacteriologifeal  colony  counts  on  urlne^ 
Rtcord.  and/or  report  bacteriological  colony  counts  on  othir  i 
than  urine. 

Stain  bacteriological  smears. 

Prtpart  strtak  platts  of  bacteriological  specimens. 


Perf oxnlng 
83.33 
66«67 
75.00 
100.00 
66.67 
33.33 
16.67 
16.67 

8.33  ^ 
66.67 
58.33 
100.00 
91.67 
91.67 
100.00 
91.67 
50.00 

8.33 
41.67 
25.00 

S.33 
16.67 
91.67 
41.67 

41.67 
16.67 
16.67 
50.00 
41.67 
16.67 
58.33 
41.67 
33.33 
50.00 

8.33 

8.33 
41.67 
41.67 

25.00 
41.67 
50.00 
41.67 

16.67 
75.00 
66.67 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Cue  Services  Job  Tltler  Xerti|ied  La^ratory  Aaalstaiit 
Category:       Diagnostic  Responding:*  12 


Subcategory:  Laboratory  Diagnostic  Services* 


} 


ISAflK  V 

462^  Cultivate  mycology  speclioens  for  prliaary  Isolation. 

463  ExaffiTnc  mycology  ipaclmens  microscopically. 

464  Idiirtlfy  and  tlasslfy  fungi. 

465  Perform  KOH  pr^paratloh  for  dermatophytes. 

466  Prepare  culture  i^dla  for  mycology  specimens. 

467  Stain  mycology  specimens. 

469  Examine  parasitology  specimens  microscopically. 

470  Examine  parasitoLdgy  specimens  macroscopically. 

471  Identify  parasitic  and  disease«carrying  arthropods. 

472  identify  protozoans*  cestodcs^  nematodes*  and  trematodes. 
474  Perform  concentration  to  flotation  techniques  for ^parasite 

ova. 

477  Stain  parasltological  smears.  . 

4^8  Performing  Serology  Procedures.  ' 

V        480  Perform  antlstrlptolysln  *'U**  titers. 

461  Pertorm  cardiollpin  mlcrof lucculatlon  test  (VDRL)« 

482  Perform  colloidal  gold  test. 

483  Perform  complement  fixation  tests. 

484  Perform  **C**  reactive  protein  tests. 

^83  Perform  febrile  agglutination  (e.g.*  salmonella)  tests. 

466  Perform  fluorescent  treponemal  antibody  test. 

487  Perform  hemagglutination  inhibitloii  test. 

488  Perform  heterophlle  presumptive  test. 

469  Pertorm  infectious  mononucleosis^  procedures-monospot  or 
monotest . 

490  Perform  latex  fixation  test. 

491  Perform  rheumatoid  arthritis  test  (RA). 

492  Perform  and  read  fluorescent  antigen-antibody  testa. 

493  Perform  skin  sensitivity  tests  and/or  including  allergic  .re< 
actions  to  x-ray  contrast  media. 

494  Perform  and  read  serological  agglutination  tests. 

495  Perform  and  read  flocculation  tests  (other  than  serological 
tests  for  syphillis). 

^^6  Perform  and  read  serological  precipitation  reactions  (e.g«t 
agar  gel  immunodiffusion). 

497  Perform  strep  NG  test. 

498  Perform  thyroid  antibody  test. 

499  Perform  VDRL  test. 

300  Perform  other  serological  tests  for  syphillis. 

301  Prepare  antigens  for  serological  tests. 

302  Prepare  and  read  serological  hemolysin  reactions. 

303  Prepare  specimens  for  virus  isolation. 

304  Performing  Kcmatology  Procedures. 

303  Performing  bleeding  and  coagulation  times. 

306  Pjrepare  and  stain  blood  smears  for  differential  count. 

307  Perform  bone  marrow  examinations  on  specimens. 

308  Perform  capillary  ri^slstance  test.^ 

311*  Perform  venous  whole  blood  coagulation  time  tests. 

O     312  Perform  cryoglobulin  tests. 

ERIC  -nib 


{Bercent  Parformlng 

25.00 
8.33 
25.00 
8.33 
16.67 
.16.67 
41.67 
41.67  ' 
16.67 
8.33 

33.33 
8.33 
8.33 
66.67 
25.00 
fr.33 
33.33 
66.67 
58.33 
16.67 
8.33 
50.00 


100.00 
50.00 
.83.33 
8.33 

25.00 
66.67 

25.00 

8.33 
8.33 
16.67 
75.00 
41.67 
66.67 
25.00 
8.33 
8.33 
.  91.67 
91.67 
16.67 
16.67 
91.^67 
33.33 
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Subduster:  P*tUnt  C«r«  Services  Job  Title:  C«rtl£l«d  UbOf«tory  At«l»t«it 
Category:       Diagnostic  Responding:  12 

Subcategory:  laboratory  Diagnostic  Scrvlccf 


% 


^  .  TASK 

513  Perform  dlf fcrentlaf  cell  counts* 

514  Parforn  coslnophllc  count* 

315  Ptrform  erythrocyte  fragility  tests* 

316  Calculate  erythrocyte  Indices* 

517  Perform  factor  V  •  VIII  •  X  assays* 
318'  Perform  fibrinogen  deficiency  teat* 

519  Perform  flbrlnolysln  tests* 

520  Perform  hematocrit  tests* 

521  Par form  hemoglobin  tests* 

322    Prepare  lupus  erythematosus  (L*C*)  slides*" 

523  Microscopically  Identify  L.E.  cells*   

524  Stain  and  read  malaria  smears* 

525  Identify  morphological  variations  of  red  or  White  blood  cell 

526  Perform  partial  thromboplastin  time  (PTT)  test*  ^ 
524    Perform  platelet  count* 

529  Perform  prothrombin  consumption  test* 

530  Perform  prothrombin  time  test* 

531  Perform  red  blood  count* 

532  Perform  reticulocyte  cell  count*  '  ^ 

533  Perform  erythrocyte  sedimentation  rate* 

534  Perform  sickle  cell  preparations* 

535  Perform  spiral  fluid  cell  counts* 

536  Perform  throtoboplastih  generation  tests* 

537  Perform  white  blood  count* 

538  Performing  Urinalyses  Procedures*  )■ 

539  Perfork  routine  analysis  of  urine  specimen*  ^ 

540  Perform  Addis  counts*  ^ 

541  Perform  Bence«Jones  protein  tests* 

542  Perform  urine  bile  tests* 

543  Perform  urintt  bilirubin  tests* 

544  Perform  urine  concentration  tests  (e*g*i  Fishberg)*' 

545  Perform  urine  concentration-dilution  tests  (e.g. i  Jlonsen* 
thai). 

546  Perform  true  glucose  tests  on  urine* 

547  Perform  urine  hemoglobin  (blood)  test. 
54tl    Perform  urine  hemosiderin  tests* 

549    Perform  microscopic  test  for  urinary  lipids. 

^    Perform  urinary  pH  tests* 

stl    Perform  urinary  phenylpyruvic* 

553  Perform  urinary  porphyrins  tests* 

554  Perform  urinary  pregnancy  tests* 

555  Perform  qualitative  urine  protein  tests* 

556  Perform  urine  reducing  substance*  \ 

557  Perform  urinary  specific  gravity  tests* 

559  Perform  urinary  urobillnogin  teiits* 

560  Perform  water  loading  test  (e*$*i  Sofftr)* 

562  Assist  in  preparing  and  counting  radioactivity  fn  samples* 

563  Conduct  tests  for  presence  and  measurei^nt  of  radioactivity 


Percent 
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Performlna 
83.33 
66.67 
75.00 
73.00 
8.33 
58.33 
16.67 
83.33 
75.00 
58.33 
50.00 
41.67 
66.67 
75.00 
83.33 
16.67 
83.33 
75.00 
75.00  * 
75»00 
66.67 
66.67 
16.67 
83.33 
16.67 
83.33 
58.33 
58.33 
91.67 
91.67 
8.33 

8.33 
66.67 
83.33 
-  8.33 
25.00 
91.67 
16.67 
I6.6t 
91.67 
'  91.67 
50.00 
91.67 
58.3. 

8.33 

8.33 

8.33 
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SubeluseerV  Patient  Care  Services  /  Job  Title:  Cartlflad 
Ca'tekory:      Diagnostic  'Responding*:  ^2 

Subcltegory: Laboratory  Diagnostic  Servicea  '  ,  ^ 
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S64t 
363 
566 

370 
574 
375 
576 

in 

v5>8 
579 

>5ao 

581 
582 
583 
584 
583 
586 
587 
380 
590 
591 
592 
596 
597 
598 
399 
600 
601 

602 
603 
604 
603 
606 
607 
608 
609 
610 
012 
613 
614 
613 
616 
617 
618 
619 
620 
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tAsk 

Count  radioactivity  in  body  fluid  tpecinena.  \, 
Ditpbie  of  radioactive  wattes. 

Observe  'established  departinantal  fire  and  safety  scahdards  ' 
and  procedures. 

Record*  transfer,  or  suanarize  patient  data.  , 

Perform  acid  phosphatase  test. 

Perform  serum  'albumin  tests. 

Perform  A/G  Ratio. 

Perform  blood  alcohol  tests. 

Perform  alkalina  phosphatase  test. 

Pcrf Qrmvalkaloids  test. 

Perform 'amylase  test. 

Perform  barbiturate  level  test. 
> perform  bilirubin  (direct)  test. 

Perform  bilirubin  (indirect)  test. 

Perform  bromosulphalein  retention  (BSP)  tests* 

Perform  calciym  tests.' 

Perform  carbon  dioxide  determinations. 
/#erf&m  cfalculus/ analyses  tests. 

Perform  carbon- monoxide  determinations. 

Perform  cephalin  f luocculations  Cor  liver  function. 

Perform  chlorides  tests. 

Perform  total  cholesterol  .tests. 
:  Perform  creatine  tests. 

Perform  creatine  phosphokinasf  (CPK)  testSf 

perform  serum  creatinine  tests.  ^  y 

Perform  creatinine  clearanc'c^  tests. 

Perform  en xyme  analysis  v^sts. 

Perform  gastric  analysis  tests  (e.g.>  acidity,  or  Diagnex 
Blue). 

Perform  glucose  tests. 

Perform  GlucoBe-6-Phosphate  dehydrogenase  tests. 
Perform  glucose  tolerance  rests. 

Perform  serum  glutamic  oxalacetic  transaminase  (SGPT)  Cast. 

Perform  serum  glutamic  pyruvic  transaminase  (SGPT)  t«st« 

Perform  hormonal  steroid  assays. 

Perform  iCterus  index  tests* 
^Perform  insulin  tolerance  tests. 
'Perfdtm  lactic  dehydrogenase  (LD(i)  tests. 

Perform  lipase  testSt 

Perform  lipids  profile  tests. 

Perioi;m  serum  magnesium  tests. 

Perform  non-protein  nitrogen  (NPN)  tebts. 

Perform  blood  oxygen  tests. 

Perform  blood  pH  tests. 

Perform  phenosulionphthalcin  (PSP)  exciretion  test. 
'  Perform  phosphorus  tests. 
Perform  potassium  determinations. 


t6.*7 
8.33 

a.33 
•.33 

50.00 
50.00 
58*33 


75.00 
8,33 
83.33 
23.00 
83.33 
83.33 
66.67 
75.00 
J5.00 
33.33 
16.67 
16.67 
83.33 
^91.67 
58.33 
75.00 
83.33 
58.33  ^ 
75.00 

83.33 
83.33 

8.33 
83.33 
75.00 
66.67 

8.33 
16«67 
16.67 
66.67 
58.33 
16.67 
16.67 

8.33 
41.67 
58.33 
16  .«7 
58.33 
66.67 
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622 
623 
624 
623 
626 
627 
628 
629 
630 
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633 
636 
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636 
639 
640 
64? 
644 
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>  681 
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<C«t«toC9^  Diiigposetc 

Jtibcat^otS^  Laboratory  DiagnoaCic  Strvieaa  . 
-         J        *  TASK 

r*rf drs  urfna  prophyrin  and/or  porphobilirbgan  caaca* 
Pa^iM  frog  coat  for  prognancy. 
Parfoca  alida  or  taba  coat  for  prognancy. 
Parfora.proeoin  bound  .iodino  (PBI)  caaca. 
Parfona  total  procoia  caaca. 
PatfoTB  aalicylaca  laval  caact. 
PavfoTB  aediua  dfttarainaciona. 
Parfora  chyaol  curbidicy  caaca. 
Parfim  tolbucaaldo  torinata)  colaraaca  caata. 
Parfom  bload  ur'^a  nicrogoo  (BUM)  caaca. 
Pavfon  quMiciCMiva  urina  chaalbcry 'caaca  for  any  of  tha 
aanaa  or  blood  chaaiacry  caaca  pravieualy  liacad  (a.g.» 
urina  aaylaaa).  '  , 

Pacfona  nyloaa  colaranca  caaCa.  -  >«v 

Aaaiac'vith  aucopay.  ^ 
Dacalcify  apaciaena  of  caacb  and  bona. 
Eabad  Ciaaua  in  paraffin. 
Hand-aharpaa  htacology  knivoa. 
Log  ia  «M(/«f  coda  incoalng  apaciaana. 
Moubc  ciaaOc  aaccion  in  praparacion  Cor  acirbacoplc  acudy. 
P^apara  froaan  aaccion  of  ciaaua. 
Prapara  roucina  hiaCology  acaina  and  f ixaCivaa.  . 
Prapara  ciaaua  for  fixacion,  dohydracioa,  and  infiUraCion 
of  paraffin.  i 
Scain  Pap  aaaara. 

Scain  hiacblogy  apadaana  for  aicroacopic  acudy. 
Accuaulaca  and  aainCa-in  blood  bank  a^daCica. 
ACCach  aarial  nuabara  Co  blood  cran/fuaion. 
Calibraca  oancrifugaa. 
Cancrifuga  and  aaparaca  atrua  froa  dotf 
Chack  and  racord  camparaCuraa  of  rafrigaraCora  and/or  alArai 
CroaaaaCch  blood. 

Diapoaa  of  unuaad  blood  aftar  aspiraclon  ClSta  liaic. 
Draw  blood  froa  blood  donor a. 

Maincain  blood  invanCory  (a.g.,  counC  nuabar  of  bocclaa^ 
hand). 

683  Mainliain  donor  filaa.^>  1i 

684  Maincain  filaa  of  blood  banking  foraa  including  labala. 
83   Ordar  blood  ty  phona  frofa  auppliara. 
86    Ordar  and  aainCal,n  raaganca  and  aupplias. 

687    Organisa  and  atora  blood.  .\ 
688.  Parfora  abaorpcion  cachniqua., 
689    Parfora  ancibody  acraan  and  idanCif icaCion  caac 
69Q    Parfora  ancibody  Ciiars  UiluCiona). 

691  Parfora  diracc  and  indiracc  Cooaba  caaca 

692  Perfora  aluCion  cachnlqua.  ^> 

693  Parfora  ganoCypa  of  blood. 

694  Parfora  Cranafution  rcaccion,  tCudiat. 


r}2j 


l^arcenc  jPedn»ralat 
16.67 
8.33 
83.33 
8.33 
66.67 
66.67 '\ 
.    75.00  / 
30.00 
V  8.33 

91.67  • 


75.00 
16.67 

8.33 
16.67  . 

8.33 

8.33 
16.67 

8.33 

8.33 

8*33  > 

8.33 
.23.00 

8.33 
66.6r  . 
38.31 
*16.67 
91.67 
83.33 
83.33 
58.33 
58.33 
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.  698 
699* 
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702; 
70^' 
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705 
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720 

-723 
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/  746 
747; 
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Pati*ent  Care  Services     ,  Job  jntle?     Certified  %ab^  Assist  .w 

l/iagnostic  Responding:  12 

Laboratory  Diagnostic  Services 


TASK 


Prepare  blood  for  shipi&ent,  ^  \  ^ 

Prepare  and.r^ad  slide  agglutination  reacti0ns\ 
Prepare  and  r-ead  tube 'agglutination  reactions. 
Prepare  controls **  '     ^  . 

Prepare  special  blood  fractions  (e.g.,  platelet  rich  blood). 
Process^  blood  for  packed,  cells.  \  , 

Record  infqrmation  on  blood  record\  card. 
Sfcreen.  and  schedule  donors. 

Store  and/or  dispose  of  used  blood  containers  and  pilot  tubes. 
Test  blood  for  ABO  grouping  and  ABO  subgrouping.  * 
Test  blood  for  Rh  or  Du  factors, 
li^e  refrigerated  Centrifuge. 
Organizing  and  Planning.  * 

Pllti  and  assign  employ  fee  work  shcedules.  < 
As^igti  specific  work  to  individual  employees^ 
Design  organfzatlon  or  functional  charts. 
Review  and  revise  current  methods  and  procedures. 
Develop  arid/or  imorove  laboratory  procedure. 
Develop  or  revise  The  organization  of  the  section. 
Establish  performance  standards..:  < 
Establish  procedures  for  special  tests. 
Establish  quality  control  function.  ^ 

Establish  work  priorities.  ».      .  . 

Requisition  supplies.  v 
Requisition  equipment. 

Direst  subordinates  in  maintaining  performance  standards. 

Draft  and  submit  jX)b  descriptions.  ^ 

Maintain  files  of  publications. 

Resolve  personnel  problems.  . 

Resolve  technical  problems. 

Supervise  bacteriology  T)rocedures: 

Supervise  hematology  procedures. 

Supervise  parasitology  procedures. 

Supervise  utinalysis  procedures,  v 

Communicate  laboratory  findings  to^ physicians. 

Explain  laboratory  findings  to-physicians.  _ 

Explain  laboratory  tests  to  physicians. 

Explain  laboratory  tests  to  patients. 

Explain  laboratory  tests  to  patients.  ^ 

Instruct  patients  in  regard  to  administfttion  of  test  procedure 
'  Intc^rpret  laboratory  functions  and  policies  to  hopsital  personnel 
and/or^  volunteers.  Board,  etc. 

Participate  in  hospital  public  information  program  by  gathering 
and  furnishing  j^ppropriate  data. 
'  Determine  equipment  repairs  o^  replacement  needed. 
Evaluate  work  performance  of  subordinates. 


Pjerctot 
Pepfondfig 


66.67.- 
66.6T 
83.33 
50.00 
8.33 
^^67 
66.67 
33.33 
75,00 
83.33 
75.t0 
50.00 
8.35 
25.00 
8.33i 
16.67 
16.67 
15.67 
8.33 
8.33 
8.33 
8.33 
8.33 
50.00 
16.67 
8.33 
8.33 
8.33 
16.67 
8.33 
8.33 
16.67 
8.33 
16.67 
83%33 
33.33 
41.67 
50.00 
58.33 
75-00 
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16.67 
25.00 
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Si^^^ter:    I*«ti«nt  Cart  Services      Job  title i  Certified  Uboracory  /Usiicant 


C3!ltegory:       Diagnostic ' 


Subcate^bry:  Laboratory  Diagnostic  Services' 

«>  ■  .       •         '  -  • 


Initiate  reports  on  uns.atisf actor y  equiimient* 
Intpttt  and  evaluate  adherence  to  established  standards. of 
Sanitation^  cleanliness^  and  naatnf^.  1 
Investigate  possible  sources  of  sta^yldcoccus  lind/or  other 
hospital  infectious  diseases. . 
Arrange  for  teaching  aij^s^  space »  (and  equipment. 
Give  instruction  in  accredited  education  programs. 
Give  on-the* Job  instructjion  in  mediical  labor'atory  i^^ 
Haintain  performance  records. 
Orient  newly r aligned  personnel.  _ 
Maintain  and  review  student  training  records.      \.  y 
LabeU  transfer »  and/or  log  spe^mens^or  identification. 
Maintain  and  reView  departmental  stock  levsTli. 
Prepare  work  orders  or  work  requests. 
Procure  and  store  perishable  items. 
Purchase  supplies.  '     '  \  - 

Receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment.      "  A  . 
Requisition  supplies.  \  ^ 

Supervise  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  supplies. 


t^rceiit 


Perf&rming 
8i33 

16.67 

16.67  , 
16.67 

8.33 
16.67 

8.33 

8.33 

8.33 
25.00 
33.33 
A1.67 

8.33  ^ 
^5^00 
33.33 
41.67  . 
25.00  . 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services 


Category :      Di  agngs t  i  c 


Job  Title: Medical  Laboratory  Technician 


Responding tlO 


Subcateg<3ry:Lab9racory-Diagnostic  Services 


TASK 


2A 


Lenl 


Co  st«n<»  ^ 


Percent  Perfptnliigv' 


29 
55 

63 

124 
2M 
244 
247 
278 
293 
307 
308 
309 


311 

.312 
14 
315 
316 
317 

319 
321 


3 


Collect,  non- Sterile  specimens  from  patient  accordii 
dard  prVcedur^s^  ^     '  ^ 

Obsetve  and  record  a  patient's  respiration. 
Assi&t  ^ith  collecting  variott^  sterile  specioiens  from  a 

patient.  *  "  •   ^  .  '  ^ 

tilllixe  sterile  titchnlques  in  the  handling  of  dressings *and 
equipiaant*       \.      v.V  ^ 

Implenent  shock  position  for  patient.  ^ 
Ot^%9  prescribed  blood  santples  fron  patient\^ 
Assist  with  and/or  t^^^a^.K«G.  *s  on  patient  .  X 
R^ad  skin  tcfl^t^  on  patient.  >^  ^ 

Perform  i^oie  an^  throat  cultures  for  a  patient. \ 
Maiiitaiii  laboratory  or  radiology  records  i^d/or  tort^spondence^ 
Assi^^  inNcooiiiunicable  disease  investigations,  v 
A|fi*t  in  research  Projecti^.      N  ^ \  ^ 
dltt'ge  or  maintain  financial  ricdrds  for  di^partmental  work     ,  | 
•  4one..  .  '  ) 

Collect  serous  cavity  specimens  from  the  patients*  '  j 

Collect  skin  spec^rmens  from  the  patients.  x^i 
Collect  urethral  or  vaginal  specimMpfrom  jthe  pftients.  ^  ^ 
Collect  specimens  from  wounds.  \ 
inventory  and/or  Girder  departmental  supplies.  ^ 
Perform  bacteriological  or  chemical  examinations  of  ioo4  pro«  ^* 
ducta.  I 

Perform  bacteriological  or  chemical  examinatiQ|(i1i  pf  water.    *  V 
Clean  and  perform  routine  pi'eventive  maintenance  on^depmrt*  j 
mental  equipment.  '  ^ 

perform  spetm^counts.  . 

pare,  and  process  specimens. 
Prepare  electrophoresis  patterns.  \ 
325    Prcbare  reagents. 

327  Prejatre'"specimens  for  shipment.  ^  .  -"^ 

328  Prepare  specimens  for  training  or  reference. 

329  Prepare  standards*  ' 

330  ^€md  eliectrophoresis  patterns. 

332  Assist  in  preparing  medical  illustrations  for  technical  papers 
for  publication.    ^  r  * 

Performing  General  Medicrl  Laboratory  Tasks. 
Utilising  Laboratory  Equipment. 
Operate  automatic  analysers.   ^  * 

Operate  continuous 'flow-dual  chanAel  autonat^lc  analysers, 
bperate  continuous  flow-slpgle  channel  automatic  analyzers* 
Operate  other  continuous  flow  automatic  analysers. 
Operate  other  discrete  sample  automatic  analyser*  / 
Operate  Autoi^tic  Cell  Counter. 

Operate  automatic  cell  counter -Mibu Iter  ^.ngle  channel. 
Operate  autoiaatic  cell  counter-Coiilter  iulti  channel  Model 
Operate  automatic  cell  cojanter-other  Coulter. 


30.00 
30.00 
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36 
57 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title:  Medical  Laboratory. 
Category:     Diagnostic  /  Rfes ponding:    10  •   "      ;  ' 


Technician 


Subcategbry:Laboratory-Diagnostlc  Servlcei 


.  *         "  *      TASK  .'  ■  j^^e^ent 

360    Operate  Analytical  Balance.  '  j" 

3bX»  Operate  analytl«kl  balance  weighing  to  nearest  milllgran. 
362    O^er^e  analytical  balance  weighing  to  nearest  O.l  mllltgrafli  j 
or  le^sV  ; 
Operate  blood  gas  apparatus.  c 
Operate^^lood  gas  apparatus-MaQometric. 
Operate  b|ood  gas  appar#tu»-Voluinetric. 
Operate  chlorldoineter . 


36A 
363 
366 
367 
368 
372 

374 
375 
376 
377 
378 
379 
382 
383 
383 
386 
387 
388 
389 
390 
392 
393 
394 
395 
397 
398 
.399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 

405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 
412 

ERIC 


Operate  chromatograph. 
Operate^  chromatograph-paper- ^   ,    .  ^"^^ 
Operate  cbromatograph-thih  layer.  , 
Ope'Hte  colorimeter.  " 
Op#«ate  differential  cell  counter. 
Operate  dlatillatlon  apparatus.        -j:-  , 
Operate  electrophoresis  equipment. 

Operate  electrophoresis  equlpmerit-agarose  ot  agar  systems . 

Operate  electrophoresis  equlpment-c^llulosa  acetate  syaten^. 

Operate  flame  photometer.        .         .  , 

Open^teNf lavse  photometer-regular. 

Operate  flMorometer. 

Operate  hemoglobinometer . 

Operate  m4^crobem«toc>^l'^®  reader. 

Operate  mlctotone. 

Operate  osmometer. 

Operate  pH  meter. 

Operate  spectrophotometer. 

Operate  spectrophotometer-vlslble  range. 

8 p*rd\e  spectrophotometer-ultra  violet, 
perate  spectrophotometer-infra  red. 
Use  blood' bank-alarij^ system^ 
Use  blood  bank*£reezer . 
Use  blood  bank-refrlgerato^r . 
Use  "centrifuge-general  laboratory. 
Use  centrl£u^e-microhemato^f^?te. 
Use  centrlfuge-ultracentrifuge. 
Use  extraction  apparatus-separatory  fi  — 
Use  extraction  or  chromatographic  apparatus-Sephadax  or 

resin' column. 
Use  heating  blocks. 
Use  Incubator -aerobic. 
Use  Incubator-anaerobic. 
Use  mlcroburettes. 
US«^  microscopes. 

Use  microscopes-light  bright  field. 
Use  microscopes-light  dark  field. 
Use  microscopes-phase  contrast. 
Use  microscopes-interference. 
Use  microscopes-polarizing. 

Vae  mlcfoscopes-electron. 


Performing 

80.00 

80.00 

60.00 

60.00  r 

30.00 

30.00  , 

30.00  - 

10.00 
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Subduster:  Patlctit  Care  Services  Job  Title:  .HedlceL  Uboretory  Technician 
Category:       Diagnostic  Responding^  10 

Subcategory:    Laboratpry«Dl agnostic  Services 


TASK 


,  Percent  Performing 


I 


ental  equlpMnt 


417  Use  pipctt€«automstlc« 

418  Use  plpette-seml-sutomstlc. 

419  Use  pipette-msnusl. 

420  Use  plpette-fnlcro  0.1  or  larger* 

421  Use' pipette-micro  less  than  0.1  ml. 

422  Use  pipette-to  deliver.  - 

423  Use  pipette-to  contain. 

424  Use  steaa  steriliser  .or  autoclave  foi^  depart 
427    Use  titrators. 

42t    Use  titrators-automatlc  end  point. 

429  Use  titrators-burette. 

430  Use  titrators-electronetric  end  point. 

431  Use  titrators-visual  end  point. 

432  Use  vater-baths. 

433  Use  radioisotope  measurement  instruments. 

434  Operate  scintillation  camera  for  measuring  radioisotopes. 
437*  Use  manual  cell  counting  equipment  for  measuring  radioiso* 

to^s. 

438    Use  Tr3  or  T-4  type  radioisotope  measurement  systems • 

440  PerCormfng  bacteriological  procedures. 

441  Examine  bacteriological  specimens  microscopical ly. 

442  Identify  and  classify  pathogenic  bacteria. 

443  Use  special  procedures  for  pest  control  In  hospital. 

444  .Inoculate  tubed  bacteriological  media.  ' 

445  Maintain  bacteriological  stock  cultures.^ 

446  Operate  anaerobic  devices,  for  bacteriological  specimens* 
449    Perform  antibiotic  and  antimicrobial  agent  sensitivity  tests^. 
430    Perform  fluorescent  antibody  studies* 

451  Prepare  autogenous  vaccines* 

452  Prepare  ba^cteriological  culture  media. 

453  Prepare  subculture  and  smears  of  bacteriological  cultures* 
454*  Receive  and  primary  process  all  cul^res  except  bloody  T.B* 

and  fungus* 

455  Receive  and  processir*&.  cultures. 

456  Receive  and  process  bloody  cultures* 

457  Record  and/or  report  bactelriological  colony  counts  on  urine 

458  Record  and/or  report  bactetiological  colony  counts  on  other 
than  urine*  ^ 

459  Stain  bacteriological  smears* 

460  Prepare  streak  plates  of  BVc^^flBlogical  specimens* 

461  Performing  Mye logy  Procedures* 

462  Cult iii^ate  mycology  specimens  for  primary  isolation* 

463  Examlke  mycology  specimens  microscopically* 
^4    Identify/ and  classify  fungi* 

465  Perform /koH  preparation  for  derMt^hytes* 

466  Prepare^culture  media  for  mycol^gr  sP*c^">^(^s* 

467  St  An  mycology  specimens* 

468  Performing  Parasitology  Procedures* 


60.00 
80.00 
90«00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
90.00 
30.00 
40.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
30.00 
90.00 
30.00 
10.00 

•30.00 
40.00 
30.00 
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30.00 
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Subcategory: 


Patient  Care  Services^ 
Diagnostic 

Laboratory-Diagnostic  Services 
TASK 


Job  Title:    Kedical  Labciri 
Technicla^ 

Responding:  10 
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469  Exasiine  parasitolo^gy  specimens 'tBicro8copically«  ^ 

470  Examine  p'arasitology  specimens  microscopically. 

471  Identify  parasitic  and  disease-carrying  arthrolodo. 

472  Identify  protozoans,  cestodes,  nematodes,  and  tretetodes. 

474  Perform  concentration  to  flotation  techniques  for  para8it|&  ova. 

475  Perform  microf llarial  examinations. 

477  Stain  parasitological  smears. 

478  Performing  Serology  Procedures^ 

479  Identify  viruses  and/or  rickettsia  by  serological  ^tests. 

480  Perform  antliftrlptolysia  "0"  titers. 

481  Perform  cardiolipin  microf lucculatlon  test  (VDRL). 

484  Perform  "C'  reactive  protein  tests. 

485  Perform  febrile  agglutination  (e.g.,  salmonella)  tests.  - 

486  Perform  fluorescent  treponemal  antibody  test. 

487  Perform  hemagglutination  Inhibition  test.  \ 

488  Perform  heterophile  presijlbiptlve  test.  * 

489  Perform  infectious  mondmucleosls  procedures-monospot  or  aoiiotest. 
.490    Perform  latex  fixation  test. 

491  Perform  rheumatoid  arthritis  test  (RA). 

492  Perform  and  read  fluorescent  antigen-antibody  tests. 

493  Perform  skin  sensitivity  tests  and/or  including  allergic  reactions 
to  x-ray  contrast  media. 

494  Perform  and  read  serological  agglutination  tests. 

495  Perform  and  read  flocculation  tests  (other  than  serological  tests 
for  syphillis) . 

496  Perform  and  read  serological  preclpitatloto  reactions . (e.g. ,  agar 
gel  -ismiunodif  fusion)  .  - 

498  PMform  thyroid  antibody  test.  : 

499  Perfbrm  VDRL  test- 

500  Perform  other  serological  tests  for  syiphillis, 

501  Prepare  antigens  for  seMloglcal  tests.  *  * 

502  Prepate  and  read  serottglcal  hemolysis  reactions. 

505  Performing  bleeding  and  coagulation  times. 

506  Prepare  and  stain  blood  smears  for  differential  count. 
508    Perform* papillary  resistance  test. 

510  Perform  ciogt  re'Jiraction  test. 

511  Perform  v^ndiia^whole  blood  coagulation  time  tests. 

512  Perform  cryoglobulin  tests.  ; 

513  Perform  differential  cell  counts.  - 

514  Perform  eosinophiJ.e  count. 

515  Perform  erythrocyte  fragility  tests. 

516  Calculate  erythrocyte  Indices. 

517  Perfomi  factor  ^  Y  VIII  -  X  assays. 

518  Perform  fibrinogen  defldTency  test. 

519  Perform  fibrlnolysin  taeih. 

520  Perform  hematocrit  tests. 

'  535 
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Subcluster:.  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title?  Medical  Laboratory  Technldi 
Categairy.        Diagnostic  Responding;  W 

Siibcategoty:    Laboratory*Diagnostic  Services' 


TASK  /  r  \  Percent. 

521  Perform  hemoglobin  tests. 

322  Prepate  lupus  erythematosus. 

323  Microscopically  identify  L.E.  cells. 

324  Stain  and  read  malaria  smears* 

323  Identify  morphological  variations  of  red  or  white  blood  cell 

326  Perform  partial  thromboplastin  (ime  (PTT)  teat. 

327  Stain/and  read  peroxidase  stain. 

328  Perform  platelet  count. 

329  FiBrform  prothrombin  consumption  test* 

330  Perform  prothrombin  time  test* 

331  Perform  red  blood  count. 

332  Perform  retipifocyte  cell  count. 

333  Perform  erythrocyte  sedimentation  rate* 

334  Perform  sickle  cell  preparations. 
333  Perform  spinal  fluid  cell  counts. 

336  Perform  thromboplastin  generation  tests. 

337  Perform  white  blood  count. 

338  Performing  Urinalyses  Procedures. 

339  Perform  routitie  analysis  of  urine  specimen. 

340  Perform  Addis  counts. 

341  Perform  Bence- Jones  prote|.n  tests. 

342  Perform  urine  bile  tests. 

343  Perform  urine  Jj^lirubin  tests* 

344  .  Perform  urine  concentration  'tests  (e.g*^  Fishberg).  '  \ 

345  Perform  urine . concentrat4on*dilutlon  tests  (e*g.9  Monsenthaiy 

346  Perform  true  glucose  tests  on  urine. 

347  Perform  urine  hemoglobin  (blood)  test. 

348  Perform  urine  hemosiderin  tests. 

349  Perform  laicroscopic  test  for  urinary  lip 

330  Perform  urinary  pH  testt.  \ 

331  Perform  urinary  phenylphruvic  acid  tests. 

333  Perform  urinary  porphyrins  testa. 

334  Perform  urinary  pregnancjc. tests. 
333  Perform  qualitative  urine  protein  tests. 

336  Perform  urine  rec^icing  substance. 

337  Perform  urinary  specific  gravity  tests* 

339  Perform  urinary  urobilinogin  tests*  I 

360  Perform  water  loading  test  (e*g*9  Soffer)*  v      /  | 

362  Assist  in  preparing  and  counting' radioactivity  insamples* 

563  Conduct  tests  for  presence  and  measurement  of  radioactivity* 

364  Count  radioactivity  in  body  fluid  apecimeos*  ,  ( 

565  Dispose  of  radioactive  wastes*  | 

366  Observe  established  departmental  fire  and  safety  standards^  ; 
and  procedures.        -  ^ 

370  Record^  transfer »  or  summarise  patient  data* 

371  Segregate  and  prepare  radioactive  specimens  for  measurement 
of  radioactivity.  ^  * 

372  Performing  Biochemistry  Procedures. 


i 
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U»    Perioral  acid  phosphatase  ec,st. 
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Subcluster:       Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title:   Itedical  Laboratory- 

»  ^/  Technician 

Category:          Diagnostic   '  Responding:  10 

Subcategory:      Laboratory-^Diagnostic  Services 

^  •  Percent 

TASK  Performing 

'  ** 

575  Perform  serum  albumin  tests.  40,00 

576  Perform  A/G  Ratio.  50.00 

577  Perform  blood  alcohol  tests.  30.00 

578  Perform  alkaline  phosphatase  test.  80.00 
580  Perform  amylase  test.  ^  '  70.00 
58l'  Perform  barbiturate  level  test.  10.00 

582  Perform  bilirubin  (direct)  test.  80.00 

583  Perform  bilirubin  (indirect)  test.  80.00 

584  Perforfc  bromosulphatein  retention  (BSP)  tests.  80.00 

585  Perform  calcium  tests.  80.00 

586  Perform  carbon  dioxide  determinations.  10.00 
567    Perform  calculus  analysis  tests.            .  .  60«00 

588  Perform  carbon  monoxide  determinations.  40^00 

589  Perform  catecholamine  tests. 

590  Perform  cephalin  f luocculations  for  liver  function.  iO.OO 

591  Perform  chlorides  tests.  80.00 
%92  -Perform  total  cholesterol  tests.  80.00 
593    Perform  total  cholesterol,  esters,^  test .  10.00 

595  Perform  steroid  studies.                    *  ca'ah 

596  Perform  creatine^  tfests.  oAnn 

597  Perform  creatine  phosphokinas  (CPK)  tests.  _  80.00 

598  Perform  serum  creatinine  tests.  ^^'nn 

599  Perform  creatinine  clearance  tests.  7n  on 

600  Perform  enzyme  analysis  tests.  2  aa 

601  Perform  gastric  analysis  tests  (e.g.,  acidity  or  Diagnex  Blue).  80.00 

602  Perform  glucise  tests.                            ^  S'Sa 

604  Perform  glucose  tolerance  tests.            *  ^  a  aa 

605  Perform  serum  glutamic  oxalacetic  transaminase  (SGPT)  test.  80.00 

606  Perform  serum  glutamic  pyruvic  transaminase  (SGPT)  test.  ^°'hn 

607  Perform  hormonal  steroid  assays.                     .  in^AA 

608  Perform  Icterus  index  tests.  on  nn 
610    Perform  lactic  dehydrogenase  (LDH)  tests.  .  aa 

612  Perform  lipase  tests  50.00 

613  Perform  lipids  profile  tests.  20.00 

614  Perform  serum  magnesium  tests.  fn  nn 

615  Perform  non-protein  nitrogen  (NPN)  tests.  ca  nn 

616  Perform  blood  oxygen  tests.  52  a2 

617  Perform  blood  pH  tests. 
618 
619 

'  620 
621 
622 


    70.00 

Perform  phet^osulionphthaleln  (PSP)  excretion  test.  40. OQ 

Perform  phosphorus  tests.                          '  7n  nn 

Perform  potassium  determinations.  Jn 'aa 

Perform  urine  prophyrin  and/or  porphobilirogen  tests.  in  nn 

Perform  frog  test  for  pregnancy.  JJ-OJ 

I              623    Perform  slide  or  tube  test  for  pregnancy.  JJJ-JJJJ 

»              624    Perform  protein  bound  iodine  (PBI)  tests.  20. op 

625    Perform  total  protein  tests.             V/  An  nn 

Q   '      626    Perform  salicylate  level  tests.  DO. 00 

r,3V  ■ 
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Category-:      Diagnostic  ilespondlng: 
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Medical  Laboratory  Tachnlcl( 
10 


627 
628 
629 
630 
631 


TASK 

Perforin  sodium  determinations*  ^ 
Perforor  thymol  turbidity  tests* 
Perform  tolbutamide  (orlnase)  tolerance  "^ests* 
Perform  blood  urea  nitrogen  (BUN)  tests* 
Periorm  quantitative  urine « chemistry  tests  for  any  of  the 

^runi  or  blood  chemistry  tests  previously  listed  (e*g*» 

ij^ine  amylase)* 

PeVform  xylose  tolerance  tests*  - 
Dec^lcity  specimens  of  teeth  and  bone* 

tissue  in  paraffin. 
Log  tn  and/or  code  incoming  specimens* 
PrepaW  frosen  section  of  tissue* 
Prepare^outini  histology  stains  and  f iffatives* 
Prepare  \pecial  histology  stain* 

Prepare  tissue  for  fixation;  dehydrationt  end  infiltration 
of  paraff 
-Stain  Pap  toears 
Obtain  gastric  specimens* 
Prepare  cytonDgical  fixatives*  ^ 
Performing  Blobd-*anking  PrT>cedures*y^ 
Accumulate  and  maintain  blood  bank  statistics* 
Attach  serial  numbers  to  blood  transfusion* 
Calibrate  centrifuges* 
Centrifuge  and  separate  ^erum  from  cl6t* 
Check  and  record  temperatures  of  -refrigerators  and/or 
alarms*  N 
Crossmatch  blood* 

Dispose  of  unused  blood  after  expiration  time  limit* 
Draw  blood  from  blood  donors*  | 
Maintain  blood  inventory  (e*g*»  count  number  of  bottles  on  » 

hand)*  .  * 
Maintain  dodor  files* 

Maintain  files  of  blood  banking  forms  including  labels* 
Order  blood  by  phone  from  suppliers* 
Order  and  maintain  reagents  and  supplies* 
Organise  and  store  blood* 
Perform  absorption  technique* 

Perform  antibody  screen  and  identification  tests* 
Perform  antibody  titers  (dilutions)* 
Perform  direct  and  indirect  Coombs  tests* 
Perform  genotype  of  blood. 
Perform  transfusion  reaction  studies* 
Prepare  blood  for  shipment* 

Prepare  and  read  slide  axglutination  reactions* 
Prepare  and  read  tube  agglutination  reactions*  ' 

Prepare  controls*  .  ^    .  ^  It  a\' 

Prepare  special  blood  fractions  (e*g*f  platelet  rich  bloodl^ 
Prdtess  blood  for  packed  cells* 


Xercent  Performing 
70.00 
S0*00 
20*00 
60.00 
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10.00 
10.00 
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10.00 

10.00 

70.00 

40.00 

60.00 

60.00 

60.00 
90.00 
70.00 
40.00 

70.  oa 

40.00 
60.00 
80.00 
40.00 
60.00 
20.00 
.  90.00 
80  .PO 
80.00 
50.00 
80.00 
80.00 
60.00 
90.00 
60.00 
10.00 
50.00 
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S«d>clu8ter:  Pacitfnt,  Care  S«rvic«s  J**  TitlJer  Medical  l^ratory  Tathnldi 
Category:       Di  agnostic  lespoodlng:'  10 

Subcategory:  Laboratory-Oiagnottic  Sarvicos. 


s 


701 
702 
703 

704 
.705 
706 

7oa 

709 
710 

711 
712 
713 
714 
71S 
.  716 
717 
718 
719 
720 
722 
723 
724 

n} 

726 
727 

728 
724 
730 
731 
732 
733 
734 

735 
737 
738 
739 
740 
742 

743 

744 
745 
746 


ERIC 


TASK 

Record  Information  on  blood  record  card. 
Scroon  and  schedule  donors* 

Store  spd/or  dispose  of  used  blood  containers  and  pilot' 

tubes.  ^ 

Test  blood  for  ABO  grouping  and  ABO  subgrouplng. 

Test  blood  for  Rh  or  Du  factors. 

Use  refrigerated  centrifuge. 

Organising  and  flanning.  j  ^ 

Plan^and  assign  employee  vork  schedulis*  ^ 
Maintain  appropriate  storage  conditions  for spsialised  aa- 
terials. 

Assign  specific  work  to  individual  aapl<qr«M« 

Assure  the  availability  of  equipvmt  and  supples. 

iParticipate  in- interdepartiaental  coordination  activities* 

Coordinate  Mdical* legal  probleas* 

Develop  snd  maintain  procedures  for  data  procissing.' 

Develop  nanpotfet  cost  figures* 

Plan  departmental  vork  flow. 

Coordinate  work  function  of  volunteers. 

Coordinate  work  orders  with  other  da par t«snts« 

Design  organization  or  functional  charts* 

Determine  personnel  requirements  and  job  dascriptions. 

Review  and  revise  current  methods  and  proteges* 

Develop  and/or  improve  laboratory  procedure* 

Develop  or  revlBc  the  organisation  of  the  sectiom* 

Pr<parb  a  budget. 

Establish  and  direct  admlhistrgtive  operating  policieSf 

procedures  and  regulations. 

Establish  performance  standgrds. 

Establish  procedures  for  special  tests. 

Establish  quality  control  function* 

Establish  research  procedurea. 

Establish  and  maintain  sanitation  standards* 

Establiih  work  priorities* 

Formulate  standard  operating  procednrea  for  your  medical 
laboratory. 

Participate  in  hospital  committee  functions. 

Plan  and  schedule  work  assignments* 

Plan  medical  laboratory  activities. 

Maintain  work  record  for  stgtistical  purposes*  ' 

Plan  reports  for  the  section. 

Plan  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of  repbrts»  records* 
films*  or  correspondence  with  the  physician* 
Plan  the  physical  layout  of  the  medical  laboratory  facili- 
ties. 

Plan  the  section  safety  program. 

Plan  work  flow.  I 

Requisition  supplies* 


rj3B 


Terccat  Ferfonlng 
SO.OO 
40.00 

'60.00 
90.00 
90.00 
30.00 
10.00 
20.00 

20.00 

20.00  r: 
20.00  , 
20.00 
20.00  ~ 
20.00 

»ao.Qo 

20.00 

10.00 

20.00 

20.00 

20.00 

30.00  • 

30.00 

30.00 

10.00 

'  10.00 
.  20.00 

20.00 

30.00 

10.00 

20.00 

40.00 

20.00 
10.00 
30^ 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

20.00  ' 

30.00 
20.00 
30.00 
_  40.00 
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SiibclusCer:  PatlcnC  Care 'Sctvlcts      Job  Title:' 

♦  ■ 

^ategory:  DlagnosClc  •  Responding: 
Subcktegory: Labor aCory^Olagnostlc  Strvlcts  • 


Madlcal  Laboratory  T«chnlcijHi 
10 


748 
750 

751 
752 
753 
754 
755 


756 
757 
758 
759 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
765 
766 

767 
768 
769 
770 
773 
775 
776^ 
77T 
778i 
781 
782 
763 
784 
785 
786 

787 

788 


790 
791 
792 
793 
794 


TASK" 

Roqulsltlon  eqirTpinent* 

Dlrc«:tlng  and  Implementing*  .  " 
Plan  and  direct  the  maintenance  of  records  in  health 
facility.  V 
Sbiperyise  the  maintenance  and  utilisation  of  squitMssnt* 
Direct  the  maintenance  and  utilisation  of  supplies* 
Direct  the  maintenance  and  utilisation  of  vork  space* 
Direct  patient  care  procedures* 

Direct  subordinates  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  perso- 
nal cleanliness*  ' 

Direct  subordinates  in  maintaining  pcj;Mrmithce  standards* 
Direct  subordinates  in  maintaining  s^urity  standards* 
direct  subordinates  irf  the  observwe*  of  safety  practices* 
Itraft  and  submit  Job  descriptions* 
Interview  and  evaluate  Job  candidates*  X 
Maintain  files  of  publications* 

Maintain  status  boards  or  charts*  \ 
Resolve  4>ersonnel  problems* 
ResoWe  Cechnical  problems* 

Supervise  the  safety  or  disaster  control  program* 
Supervise  the  preparation  and  maintenance  of  records  and 
reports* 

Supervise  subordinate  supervisors*. 
Supervise  bacteriology  procedures* 
Supervise  blood  banking  procedures* 
Supervise  chemistry  procedures* 
Supervise  hematology  procedures* 
Supervise  mycology  procedures* 
Supervise  parasitology  procedures* 

Supervise  serology  procedures* 
Supervise  urinalysis  procedures* 
Comsunicate  laboratory  findings  to  physicians* 
Explain  laboratory  findings  to  physicians* 
Explain  Ikboratory  tests  to  physicians* 
Explain  laboratory  tests  to  hospital  staff*  i 
Explain  laboratory  tests  to  patients* 
Instruct  patients  in  regard  to  administration  of  test 
procedures* 

Interpret  laboratory  functions  and  policies  to  hospital 
personnel  and/or  volunteers*  Board»  etc* 
Partici^lVe  in  hospital  public  information  program  by 
gathering  and  furnisbipg  appropriate  data* 
Determine  equipment  repairs  or  replacement  needed* 
Evaluate  adherence  to  Work  schedules* 
Evaluate  compliance  wikh  established  work  standards* 
Evaluate  in^Jj(i.dual.s.  for  promotion  and  upgrading* 
Evaluate^^froccdures  for  storage,  inventbry»  and  inspection 
of  property  items* 


Perceift  Performing 
30.00  - 
20.00 

30.00 
39.00 
^  40.00 
30*00 
1(^00 

20*00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

20.00 

20*00 

20.00 

lO.OQo 

30.00 

20.00 

20*00 


30*00 
10*00 
10*00 
30*00 
20.00 
20.00 
20*00 
20.00 
20.00 
20*00 
8O.9O 
70.00 
80.00 
*v--70*00 
50.00 


70.00 

30*00 

10*00 
60*00 
30.00 
30.00 
20.00 

30.00 


Subdustert  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title':  Medical  Laboratory  Technician 
Category r      Diagnostic  Respdnding:  *0 

Subcategoryt  Laboratory-Diagnostic  Services  , 


TASK  *  ^ 
routlnt  reports* 


795  Evaluate  the  accuracy  oi 

796  Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  routine  reports. 
*  797    Evaluate  the  roaintenance  and  use  of  equipmnt. 

798  £val4late  the  maintenance  and  use  of  supplies* 

799  -Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of  work  space* 

800  Evaluatie  'Work  pcrf ormanciT  of  subordinates* 

801  Inltlate^reports'on  nnsatisf actory  equipment*  ^ 

802  Inspect  and  evaluate  adherence  to  established  standards  of 
sanitatioht  cleanliness*  and  neatness*  <^ 

804  Inspect  the  physical  layout  of  the  tsedlcal  laboratory  f aclU 

ties*  . 

805  Investigate  possible  sources  of  staphylococcus  and/or  other 
hosp^ital  infect^us  diseases* 

807  Resolve  personal  problems  of  subordinates* 

808  R^i^lvc  technical  problems  of  subordinates* 

811  Arrange  for  teaching  aids»  space »  and  equipment* 

812  'Conduct  formal  classroom  instruction* 

813  Develop  educational  materials  for  a  health  vtcupatlons  pro 
gr^*   "  -j"  • 

814  Evaluate  training  effectiveness*  * 

815  Give  instruction  in  accredited  education,  programs* 

816  Cive-on-the-Job  instruction  In  medical  laboratory  activities* 

817  Give  training  or  lectures  to  non-medical  laboratory  personnelj* 

818  Interpret  policies  and  directives  to  subordinates* 

819  Maintain  performance  records* 
.  820  Orient  newly-assigned  personnel* 
'821  Reconnend  individuals  for  training* 

822  Participate  in  promotion  of  healrh  careers* 

823  Maintain  and  review  student  training  records* 
824.  Review  training  status  of  the  section* 

825  Rotate^  and  assign  students* 

826  Rotate  duty  assignments  of  personnel* 

827  Schedule  on-the-job  training* 

828  Select  and  assign  instructors* 

829  Select  individuals  for  specialized  training  courses* 
8S0  Select  textbooks  an4  library  reference  materials* 

831  Show  how  to  locate  and  interpret  technical  Information* 

832  Supervise  student  training  programs* 

833  Maintaining  Supplies  and  Rdcords* 

834  Handle  property  turn-in. 

835  Label,  transfer,  and/or  log  specimens  for  Identification 

836  Maintain  and  revie«|  departmental  stock  levels* 

837  Prepare  work  orders  or  work  requests* 

838  Procure  and  store  perishable  Items* 

839  Purchase  supplies* 

840  Receive  incoming  suppliea  and  equipment* 
8.41  Requisition  supplies* 

842  Supervise  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  suppliea* 


.Percent  Performing 

20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
20.00 
30.00 
'  30.00 


I  - 


20.00 

20.00 

30.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
10.00 

10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
^0.00 
10.00 
20.00 
p. 00 
00 
20.00 
10.00 
30.00 
10.00 
10.00 
10.00 
20.00 
10.00 
20.00 
20.00 
30.00 
30.00 
10.00 
10.00 
70.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
40.00 
40.00 
30.00 
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Sid>cluster:  Patient  Cum^  Sorvicas      Job  Tlt!U^  Laboratory  ilte^ 

Category:  Diagnoatic  llespondihg:  9  '\ 

Subcategory:  Laboratory*Diagnoatic  Servicea 


24 

29 
«3 

241 
244 
27t 
293 

309 

312 
313 
316 
321 

322 
323 
323 
7 
2t 
329 
333 
334 
33t 
332 
336 
337 
338 
339 
362 

374 
382 
383 
386 
387 
388 
389 
392 
397 
398 
399 
400 
1 
3 


m 


TASk 

Collect  noo-aterlle  apecintna  ton  patient  according  to 
atandard  procedurea* 

Obaerve  and  record  a  patient* a  reaplration* 

Utilice  atari le  techniquea  In  tbe  handling  of  dreaainga  and 

equlpMnt* 

Dran  preacribed  blood  aanplea  f^on  patient* 

Aaalat  with  end/or  take  E.K»G«*a  on  patient. 

Perfom  noae  and  throat  xulturea  for  a  patient* 

Hatntain  laboratory  or  radiology  recorda  and/or  correapond** 

ence* 

Charge  or  Maintain  financial  recorda  for  dcpartMotal  vork 
done* 

Collect  akin  apecimna  froB  the  patienta* 

Collect  apeclMna  tram  wounda* 

Inventory  and/or  brdejr  departiKAtal  auppliea« 

Cloantend  perfora  routine  preventive  attintenance  on  depart* 

Mntal  aquipoient* 

Perfon  apani  counta* 

prepare  and  proceaa  apeciaMna* 

Prepare  reagetfta* 

Prepare  apacisena  for  ahipaant* 

Prepare  apeciaena  for^training  or  reference* 

Prepare  atandarda* 

Distribute  Mdical  illuatratlon  aMtetfial* 
Performing  General  Medical  Laboratory  Taaka* 
Maintain  reference  filf  of  lUuatrationa*/ 
Operate  diacrete  aaaple  autoiaatic  analyaer«Dupont  ACA« 
Operate  Autoaatic  Cell  Counter* 

Operate  autoaatic  cell  countar •coulter  aingle  channel* 
Operate  automatic  cell  counter-Coulter  aulti  chaiitael  Model  S 
Operate  autonatic  cell  counter*other  Coulter* 
Operate  analytical  balance  %feighing  to  nearoat  0*1  aiUigraai 
or  leaa* 

Operate  color imeter* 
Operate  flai|^  photoaater. 
(^rate  flaae  photoMter*reguUr. 
Operate  heaoglobinoMter* 
Operate  aicrohenatocrite  reader, 
(^erate  aicrotone.  ' 
Operate  oaaoin#tcr*  [ 
Operate  apcctrophotonecer* 

Uae  blood  bank*alarai  ayetea*  ^ 

Uae  blood  bank-f reeaer»  ^  *  ^ 

Uae  blood  bank-ref riger«tor* 

Uae  centrifuge -g<ineral  laboratory* 

Uae  centrifiige*aicroheaatocrite*  * 

Uae  heating  blocka*  . 


l^^ent  P^foraing 


I 


44.44 

22.22 

66.67 
77.78 
33.3C3 
33.56 

33.33 

44.44 
11.11 

.11.11 
44.  Mb 

22.22 
11.11 
11.11 
22.22 
S5.-:»6 
11.11 
22.22 
U.tt 
33.33 

iii.ii 

11.11 
11.  u 
11.11 

33.33 
22.22 

11.11 
11.11 
22.22* 
11.11 
33.33 
44.44 
11.11 

ii»ii 

22.22 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
66.67 
44.44 
22.22 
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406 

407 

409 

417 

4ia 

419 

420 

421 

422 

423 

424 

42K 

42S 

432 

431 

441 

<44 

43i 

439 

460 

466 

460 

463 

464 

467 

466 

469 

490 
491 
493 

494 
902 
903 
909 
906 
907 
906 
910 
911 
913 
914 
916 
920 
921 
922 
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'Subeli«t«r:  Pacitne  Car*  Service*  Job  Tltlief^  •  Laboratory  Alda 
CiTtttgoty; OiMnottlc  Respondinft:  9 

A    "  ■      •      \  ■ 

SiibcHt^ot!^  Labor«cory«DlAgiio0tlG  Strvl^i^ 

■..  N  ^ 

TASK 

U««  lncubator«a«roblc. 
U««  Incubator-anacroblc* 
Ua«  aicroscopca • 
Uaa  plpatta-autoaatlc. 
Uaa  plpatta-afBl-autooatlc*  . 
•'Uaa  pipatta-unual. 
Uaa  pipatta-alcro  0*1  or  largar* 
Uaa  plpatta-alcro  Uaa  titan  0.1  «1. 
Uaa  plpacta-to  dallvar*  . 
Uaa  pipatta-to  chain. 

Uaa  ataaa  atarillaar  or  autodava  for  dapartaantal  aqulpMnt. 
Uaa  tltratora. 

Uaa  tltratora-autoaatlc  and  point. 
Uaa  iMtar-batha. 

Uaa  T-3  or  T-4  typa  radlolaotopa  Maauraaant  ayataaa. 
Sxaalna  baciarlologlcal  apadaana  aicroacolXlcaUy. 
tnocttlata  tubad  bactarlologlcal  aadla* 
Prapara  bactprlologlcal  culcara  aadla. 
Stain  bactarlologlcal  aowara. 

Frapara  atraak  plataa  of  bactarlologlcal  'apadaana. 
Frapara  cuUura  aedla  for  aycology  apadaana. 
Farfora  antlatrlptolyaln  **0**  tltara. 
Parfora  coaplaaant  fixation  taata. 
Farfora  **C**  raactlva  protaln  taata. 
Farfora  haaagglutlnatlon  Inhibition  taat. 
Farfora  hatarophlla  praauaptlva  taat. 
,Farf ora  Infactloua  aononudaoala  procaduraa-aonoapot  or 
aonotaat. 

Farfora  latax  fixation  taat. 
Farfora  rhaumatold  acthritla  tait  (RA). 

Farfora  akin  aanaltlvlty  taata  and/or  Indudlng  allarglc  ra- 
actlona  to  x-ray  contraat  aadla. 

Parfora  and  raad  aarologlcal  agglutination  taata.  ^ 
Frapara  and  raad  aarologlcal  haaolyaln  raactlona. 
Frapara  apadaana  for'vlrua  laolatlon. 
Parforalng  blaadlng  and  coagulation  tlaaa. 
Frapara  and  ataln  blood  anaara  for  differential  count. 
''Farfora  bone  aarrow  axaainatlona  on  apaclaena. 
Farfora  capillary  realatance  teat. 
Farfora  dot  retraction  teat. 

Farfora  vei^oua  whole  blood  coagulation  tlaa  taata. 
Farfora  dlffarantial  cell  coynta.         /     ■  • 
"Yerfora  eoalnophlle  count. 
Calculate  erythrocyte  Indlcea. 
Parfora  heaatoc'rlt  taati. 

Farfora  heaoglobln  teata.  1  ^ 

Prepare  lupua  erytheaatoaua  (L.E/)  attdaai 


'Perciaifit  Perl oxrilag 
11.11 

11.11 
22^22 
11.11 
22.22 
44^44 
33.$3 
22.22 
33.33 
^  33.33 
22.22 
11.11 
11. U 
33.33 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
33.33 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 

X  11.11 

•22.22 
11.11 
11.11 

22.22 
22.22 
12.22 

11.11 
11.11 
11.11 

uai 

99.96 
44.44 
ll.il 
11.11 
33.33 
44.44 
11.11 
11.11 
33.33 
44.44 
33.33 
•  22.22 


er|c 


Sttbclust&r:    Patient  C«r«  S«rvlc««      job  Titles     Laboratory  Aide 


Category: .  Diignoatic 


llespgoA^ngi  9 


8#^tejpoqry:/ Labor atory-Diagiioatic  Services  ^ 


Stain  and  raad  iBalarla  saaart. 


Mantify  «K>rphal^tcaL  variations  of  rad  pr  vhlta  blood,  caMa 
IParf oral  par%l:al  thromboplM^ift  (Ptt)  taat,  W 

Stain  and  raad  paroxldata  ttaln. 
Parforii  platalat  count*  ^ 
Parform  prothroid^ln  consumption  tdtt^  s 

Parfoni  pirothrombln  tlaa  tast* 
Parf ortt  rad  blood  count* 
Parl^  ratlculocyta  call  count. 
Parfoni  arythro^ta  »adln»ntatlon  rata* 
Parfoni  alckla  call  praparatlont* 
Parform  spinal  fluid  ca|.;i^^^  c^^ 
Parform  throoiboplaatin  gtinaration  ^tiiata* 
Partor»' ifhita  blood'  count. 
Parforaing  Urinalyaaa  Protaduraa^ 
Parfora  routina  analysis  of  uirina  apaa^n* 
Parfora  Addia-^^Wta.^ 
Parforai  Bancaijonaa  protain  tAsts. 

fariormlurina  bila  tasts.     .  . 
54a  ^trforli  urina  biU^^  *    i,  ' 

544  Parfo^  uritia  con^anttation  taata  (a.g.t  Fishbarg).  .  . 

545  Parforn  urina  concantrition-dilution  tasta  (a.g.,  Mpn*««£nal  ^ 

546  Par f orm  trua  glucosa  taata  :oA  urina.  * 

547  ParforiDBi  urina  hamoglobin  (blood)  taat* 

550  .  Par  form  urinary  pH  tasts*  \^ 

554  Parf^  urinary  pregnant)^  tasts.  \ 

555  Parform  qualitativa  urina  pro^ain  tasts., 

556  Par  form  urina  radMciiigsubstarttaf  .  -       :  , 

557  Perform  urinary  spHcific  gravity  taata. 

,559    Parform  urinary  urobilinogin  tasts.        ^         ^  ^ 
560    Parform  watar  loading  tast  (a. g.»  Soffar).: 
562    Assist  in  praparlng  and  counting  radioa^ivity  in  saniplat. 
564   Count  radioactiviity  in  body  fluid  sp^cipans.   ^  •  ' 

57(^1    Pitform  A/C  Ratio.  '  - 

577  Parform  blood  alcohol  tests. 

578  Parform  alkalina  phosphatasa  tast. 

580  Parform  amylasa  taat^  '  .  ; 

581  Parforia  barbiturata  laval^tast. 

582  Parform  bilirubin  (diract)  tast.  ^ 
585   Parform  bilirubin  (indiract)  tast.  ^ 

584  Parform  bromofulphalein  ratantion  (ISP)  tasts. 

585  Parlorm  calcium  tasts.  i  . 

5Sfi    Pafform  chloridas  tasts.  \ 
592    Parform  total  cholast|rol,  tasts.  ;^ 

597    Parform  craatina  phosphokinasa  (CPK)  tasts^  ^ 
'599    Parform  craatinina  tlaaranca  tasts.  , 
600    Parform  anayma  analysis  tasts. 
602    Parform  glucosa  tasts. 

604  Parform  glucosa  tolaranca  tasts.  - 


ll.U 

11. 11 

•33 ,33 
11.11 
11.11 
22.22 
33.33 
33.33^ 
11,11 
33.33 
22.22 
11. n 
11.11 
33.33 
1^33.33 
44.44 
.  11.1^ 
22.22 
44.44 
22.22 
11.11 
22.22 
44.^4' 
55»56 
55.56 
33.33 
33.33 
11.11 
55.56 

11  ai 
11.11 
11.11 
-  11.11 
It.  11 

ii.U 
ii.*ii 
11.11 
11.11 
iiai 
ii.il 
.  ii.u 

r^l.Il 

11.11 
11.11 
li.ii 
il.ii 
.11.11 

33.33 
33.33 


4; 


\ 
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^ubdusteir;    Patient  Care  Ser- 

^Categorj;^;  Diagnottic 
•Subcategory;:  Laboratory-Diagnos 


Laboratory  Aide 

9 


Service a 


05 
606 
610 
612 
tl4 
620 
623 
624 
627 
630 
636^ 
640 
644 
645 
646 
674 
675 
676 
677 
681 
683 


700 
x701 
702 
704 
706 
709 
71ft 
730 
733 

739 
745 
746 
747 
77^3 
-760 
781 
782 
783 
^  784 
.•785 
786 

798 
816 


V        -     TASK*        •    •  V  ^ 

Perf ora  aerum  glutamic  oxalacetlc  t^ahaaBlkiaae  (SCOT)  teat 
Perform  aerim  glutamic  pyruvic  luranaap^  (SGPT)  teat*  * 
Perform  la^tit  dehydrogenaae  (LDH)  te,ata«. 

Perform  lit^aae  teata* 
Perform  aerum  mafpieaittm  teata.  ;  ^ 
Perform  pbtaaaium  deterndnationa* 
Perf ori|-arlide  or  tube  te^t  for  pregnancy* 
PerformWfltaM  (PBI)  teata»' 

Pa«torm  sodium  determinafiioni* 
Perform  blood  urea  nittbgen  (BUN)  teata« 
Aiaiat  with  autbp$y« 

Log  in  and/ot  code  incoming  specimena.  ** 
Prepare  froaen  aectlon  of  tiaaue* 

Prepare \routthe  hiatology  ptaina  and  fixativfa.  ^       .  > 
Prepare  apeciAl  hiatology  atffi^n. 
Accumulate  and  maintain  blood  bank  atatiatica. 
Attach  aerial  numbera  to  blood  tranafuaioa** 
Calibrate  centrlfiigea*     ,  >^ 
Centrifuge  and  aeparate  aerum  from  clot. 
'Draw  blood  from  blood  4onora« 

Haintain,  donor  files.  $  ^  « 

Maintain  files  M  blood  banking  forma  including  labela« 
'Procesa  'blood  for  packed  cella. 

Record  information  on  blood  record  card.  "  «       ^  ^ 

Screen  and  achedule  donors*         ^ .  K 
Teat  blood  fox;  ABO  groiipifTg  and  ABO  aubgrouping. 
Use  refrigerated  centrifuge. 
Plan  and  aasign  employeis  work  sctiedul^. 
Coordiaaty  work  function  of  volunteera. 
Eatabl^h  quality  control  function* 
Ca^aMiah  work  priorltiea* 
Particirpat;e  in  hospital |yc^pittee_fun'ctions« 
Maintajln  work  record  for  atjitlstical  purpoaes* 
'PI tin  work  flow. 

Requisition  supplies.  ^     >  ^^"^ 

Reqiifsition- equi*pment.  /        «  * 

Supervise  hematplogy  procedures. 
Coonunitation.  ^         v  ^ 
Communicate  laboratory  findings  to  'phyai^iana. 
Explain,  laboratoi^y  teats'  to  physiciana* 
^Explain  laboratory  tests  to  phyaiciana*  ^ 
Exp'lain  laboratory  teata  to  lioapital  ataff  •  i 
Explain""  laboratory  teata  to  patient  a.  ]  '-f 

Instruct  pat  lent  a  iln  regard  to  administration  of  teat 

procedutes*'  ''^j 
Evaluate  the  maintenimce 
Give  onlrhe^job 


and,  uae 
inatruction  in  m 


A, 


of^upplrlc* 

ttSlckl  laboratory  ac(lviti:«*.' 
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P«g«  5  of  5 

P«d>clttste1r:  Patient  Ccic  Services  ioh  Titled  Laboratory  Aide 
Categoty^    Dlagnpitlc  Respimdlng:*  9 

subcategory;  Laboratory-filagnoitlc  Services  ' 


832 
«3S 
836 
837 
838 
:839 
840 
841 
842 


TASK' 


Supervise  student  training  programs.; 

Label,  transfer,  and/qr  log  speclnens  for  identification. 
Maintain  and  review  dcpartg§ntal  «tock  lwvels* 
Preparer  work  orders  or  ntfrk  requests. 
Procure  ahd  st'oVe  perishable  iteiss. 
Purchase  supplies. 

Receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment. 
Requisition  supplies. 

Supervise  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  supplies. 


ra&e  1  of '2 


ERIC 


Svbolutttttt  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Yitlts  Cytotedmologist 
Glt«goryt        Diagnostic  V    ll*ftfMMliifi|(«  3  .  .  ^  . 

SulKiatagoryt  Labor  at  ory^nfagnosrlr  Srryfrci  . 


Task 

11    Administer  oral  hyj^iene  to  a  patient  (with  ^riations). 
2A    CpLLect  non-sterile  specimens  from  patient  according  to 
standard  procedures* 
243    Read  cardiac  monitors  attached  to  patient. 
309    Charge  or  maintain  financial  records  for  departmental  work 

done •  ^     ^  ' ^ 

.316    Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies. 
321    Clean  and  perfprm  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  depart- 
mental equipment • 
323    Prepare  and  process  syeciive.is.     "  ' 
323    Prepare  reagents* 

328    Prepare  specimens  for  training  or  reference* 
333    Distribute  medical  illustration  material. 
760/  Operate  Analytical  Balance. 

362    Operate  analytical  balance  weighing  to  nearest  0.1  milli- 
gram or  less* 
387    Operate  microhematocrite  reader* 
AOO    Use  centrifuge -general  laboratory. 

409  .  Use  microscopes*  ,  . 

410  Use  microscopes-light  bright  field.  ^ 
419    Use  pipette-manual.  ^ 
422    Use  pipette-to  deliver. 

426    Use  tissue  processing  apparatus-automatic. 

432    Use  water-baths.  '  _ 

557    Perform  urinary  specific  gravity  tests. 

636  Assist  with  autopsy. 

637  Decalcify  specimens  of  teeth  and  bone. 

633  Embed  tissue  in  paraffin.  * 

639  Hand-sharpen  histology  knives. 

640  Log  in  and /or  code  incoming  specimens* 

642    Moubt  tissue  section  in  preparation  for  '"I'CXP*^:^*'^.  study. 

645  Prepare  routine  histj^gy  stains  and  fixatives. 

646  Prepare  special  hii^tology  stain. 

648  Prepare  tissue  for  fixation,  dehydration,  and  infiltration 
of  paraffin. 

649  Section  tissue  in  onicroscopic  blocks.  . 

650  Stain  Pap  smears. 

651  Stain  histology  specimens  for  micjroscopic  study. 

652  Submit  tissue  speciitien^  to  AFIP  or  histopathology  center. 

634  Covcrsli4>  cytol<>gy  specimens. 
I59    Obtain  surC^ce  lesion  specimens. 

660  Prepare  cyt'olosical  fixatives.  ^   ^  . 

661  PreparJi  cytological  specimens  using  millipore. 

662  Prepare  cytolbgical  specimens  using  nucjeopore. 

663  Prepare  cytological  stains  and  alcohol  dlluslons.'' 


r)47 
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33.33 

33.33 
66.67 

33.33 
66.67 

6^.67 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.  >3 


32.33 
33.33 
33.33 
66.67 
33.33 
33.33 
66.67 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
'^6.67 
33.33 
66.67 
33.33 


33.33 

33.33 

66.67 

33.33 

33.33 

100 

33.33 

100 

66.67 

66.67 

100 
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^libcltisteti  .  Care  Services      Job  Title:  Cytptechnologist 

Category:       Diagndstic  ll&spohding:/  3  ■     -  -       -  - 

Sfbcatefiory!  Laboratory^lHagnostic  Servirce^  — I" 


•fask  • 

>6creen  breast^  discharge  smear  for  malignant  cells* 
6Br  Screen  pleujtgl  fluid  for  malignant  cells* 
c^^W^Screen  satiVarl^  aspirates  for  mlillgnant  cells* 
667  \creen  spinal  fluids  for  malignant  cells* 
66B    Screen  sputum  smear  for  malignant  cells* 
669.  Sbreen  surfaccr  lesion  for  malignant  cells* 
67ir  Screen  urine  smear  for  malignant  cells* 
709  jPlan  and  assign  employee  work  schedules* 
711  lAssigii.  i^pecif  ic  work  to  individual  employees* 

Determine  personnel  requirements  and  job  descriptions^ 
Review  and  revise  current  methods  and  procedures* 
Establish  procedures  for  s«'c cit'il| tests*  * 
establish  quality  control  funcliln* 
Plan  reports  for  the  section* 
Plan  wofrk  flow*  ^ 


722 
723 
72^9 

740 
745 
758 
760 


J' 


Direct  subordinates  in  the  observanc^pf  safety  practice#!» 
Interview  and  evaluate  Job  candidne &* 

766  Supervise  the  preparation  and  malAteifance  of  .  records  and  re« 
ports* 

774  Supervise  histology  procedures* 

790  G^etermine  equipment  repairs  or  replacemef|t  needed* 

795  ^Evaluate  the  accuracy  of  routine  reports*  *  / 

797  Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of  equipment* 

798  Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of  supplies** 

799  Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of  work  spsoe^T^^^Ss^^  -g- 

800  Ejfaluate  work  perforiqance  of  subordinates* 

801  Initiate  reports  on  unsatisfactory  equipment* 

802  Inspect  'and  evaluate  adherence  to  established  standards  of 
'  sanitatlohy  cleanlinessy  and  neatness* 

807  Resolve  p^sonal  prlblems  of  ^subordinates* 

QD8  Resolve  technical  prlblems  of  subordinates* 

8X1  Arrange  for  teaching  aidsy  space ^  and  equipments 

dl4  Evaluati  training  effectiveness* 

821  Recommend  indirviduals  for  training* 

830  Select  textbooks  and  library  referenc#^materials* 

832  Supervise  studelflT^ra^ing  programs*  . 

834  Handle  paoperty  lAinfHLn* 

835  jLabely  transfer »  Md/or^log  specimens  for  identification* 

836  Maintain  and  Vevlei  departmental  stock  levels* 
839  Purdrase  supplies* 

.840  l^eceiye  incoming  supplies  and  equipment* 

jj^ilH  Sup^vise  the  maintenance  of  laboratory  supplies* 
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Porccnt  Perforolng 
100 
.66.67 
66.67 
66  .«7 
100 
66.67 
66.67 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33  . 
33.33 
33.33 

,  33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
*J3.33  - 
33.33 

33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
66.67 
33.33 
33.33 

33.^3  ; 
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•Subc\u8t^<  Patient  Care  Services 
Caitego'iiy^  diagnostic 


Jo¥  Title:  Histologic  Technician 
Responding:  * .  7 


^tftttatt^eftoryi  Laboratory 


24 

63 

126 
241 
244 
293 

309 


312 
314 
315 
316 
321 

323 

aaV 

326 
327 
328 
356 
3»7 
388 
392 
393 
400 
401 
,405 
409 
418 
419 
420 
421 
422 
423 
.426 
432 
434 
.  459 
469 
'  470 
506 
507 
5iO 
521 


Task 

Collect  non-sterile  specimens  from  patient  accordiivg  t«» 
standard  ptoceduses.  , 

Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  o£  dres^sings 
atid  equipment .  , 

Inplement  shock  position  for  patient,  _^ 

Draw  prescribed  'blood  samples  fron  patient. 

Assist  with  and/or  take  E.K.C.'s  on  patient.   _  • 

Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  records  and/oi^  corres- 
pondence. > 

Charge  or  niaintjain  financial  records  for  departmental  work 

done . 

Collect  skin  specimens  from  the  patients. 

Collect  ureteral  or  vaginal  specimens  from  the  patients. 

Collect  speclrccfns  from  wounds. 

Iifventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies. 

Clean  and  perform  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  depart 

mental  equipment.  '  , 

Prepare  and  process\ specimens. 
Prepare  reagents.  ^ 

Prepare  sjpecimens  £<ir  electron  microscopy. 

Prepare  specimens  Cor  ^'shipment. 

Prepare  specimens  Aor  training  or  reference. 

Operate  Aujtomatlc/cell  counter. 

Operate  microhepwtocrite  reader  • 

Operate  ralcrofone.  * 

Operate  spectrophotomctei  . 

Operate  spectrophotoin«'t<?i -visible  range. 

Use  centrifuge-general  laboratory. 

Use  cantrituge-microheroatocrit;e.  - 

Use  heating  blocks. 

Use  microscopes.  ' 

Use  pipctte-seri^auto^tic. 

Use  plpette-manuffl. 

Use  plpetto-niicro  0.1  or  larger. 

Use  pipette-tnlcro  less  than  0. 1  rol. 

Use  plpctte-to  deliver.  ^ 

Use  pipettc-to  contain. 

Use  tissue  processin^^pparatus-automatlc. 

Use  water-batl'is.  J- 
Operate  scintillation  camera  for  measuring  radioisotopes. 

Stain  bacteriological  smears. 

Examine  parasitology  specimens  microscopical ly 
Examine  parasitolpgy  sVeciffiens  macroscoplcally.  - 
prepuro  and  stain  blo^  smears  for  differential  count. 
Perform  bone  marrow  examinations  on  specimens.  ' 
Perform  hematocrit  tests.  -.  '  ^ 

Perform  hemoglobin  tests.  ' 


ERIC 
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28.57 

28.57 
14.29 
28.57 
14.29 

14.29 

42.86' 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 


42.86 
85.71 
42.66 
14.29 
57.14 
28.57 
14.29 
14.29 
85.71 
IA.29 
14.29 
28.58 
14.29 
14.29 
57.14 
14.29 
28.57 
42.86 
14.29 
28.58 
14.29 
71 143 
85. 7i 
iy.29 
li.29 
14.29 
14.29 
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.28.58 
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Sidib^terf     Patient  tar •  ScrvlMs    Job  ¥itlei    Histologic  Tochnlciloa 

iCategbxyt        ^lagnostlc  ^uiMmdlnn  7 

SiiAai  ocoTjr:    Laboratory  Olagnoatlc  Sorvlcos 


\ 
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537 
339 
342 
346 
347 
330 
.334 
333 
337 
339 
.634 
633 

636 
637 
63t 
639 
640 
641 
642 
643 
644 
643 
646 
647 
649 

649 

630 
631 
632 
634 
633 
636 
637 
636 
659 
660 
663 
681 
709 
'  710 

711 
712 
ill 
T23 
724 

735 


Task 

Pc'rCora  white  bl6od  coiint*  / 
Pitrf  orn  roKtinc  analysis  of  uttam^^wtmtimn  • 
Farfoni  arina  bila  tasts*     '  {'..■', 
Parfora  traa  glacosa  tasts  on  ariaa*  . 
Parf oni  urina  haiaoglobin  (blood)  Mat* 
Pari or«  urinary  pH  tasta*  <     ^  / 

Parfozia  arinary  prafaancay  tasts*  ^ 
Pitrf  ora  qualitafilva  urlna  protain  tasts* 
Parf ona  aginary,  spacif ic  gravity  tasca* 
Parfora  arinary  arobilinogin  taata*,  ^ 
Parforadng  Histology  Procadaraa* 

Assist  in  praparation  of  gross  spactifi^s  for  aadical  photo- 
graphy. Z 
Aaaiat  with  aatopay* 
Dacalcif y  -spaciaens  of  ^aath 
labad  tlasaa  in  paraffin. 
Mand-aharpan  histology  kniv 
Log  in  and/or  coda  incoain^  spaciasns 
ParfwajMutina  i—inoMatology  (a.g.,  ftaorochroaa  dyaa). 
Noant'^ssaa '  aaction  uTpraparatlon  for  -tflcroseopic .  atady • 
Prapara  calloidin  aabaddin^s*  ; 
Prapara  frosan  sactlon  of  tissaa* 
Prapara  roatina  histology  stains  and  fixativas* 
Prapjra  spacial/iiistology  stain. 

Prapara  tissiif  for  calloidin  aii^baddfn|  and  aactioning. 
Prapara  tiss^a  for  fixation,  dahydratlon,  igg^  infiltration 

of  paraffin.  •  ^ 

Saction  tisaaa  in  aicroseopic  blocks. 
Stain  P^p  aasara. 

Stain  histology  spaciawn*.  for  aicroseopic  atady. 
Sabalt  ^issaa  apaciaans  to  APIP  6r  histogathology  cantar. 
Covorslip.cytoiogy  spaciasns. 
Obtain  briast  discharge  spaciaena.  '  ' 

Pbtain  gastric  spatiaans. 
pbtain  plawral  f laid  spaciasns. 
Obtain  aallvary  aapiratas. 
iObtain  surfaca  lasion  spaciasns. 
Prapara  cytological  fixativas. 
Prapara  cytological  atains  and  alcohol  dilasions. 
Draw  blood  fro4  blood  donors. 
Plan  and  assiifrt  aaoloyaa  work  schadalas. 
Maintain  appropriate  storage  coadiclons  for  spacialiaed 
terials. 

Assign  spacif  ic  work  to  individaal  aapUyeas. 
.  Assare  the  availability  of  eqaipa«i|t  aad  sapplias. 
PlMk  departaantal  work  flow. 

JteyieA  and  revise  carrent  aathodi  and  procadares. 
raLop  and/or  iaprova  laboratory  frocadarr* 

iatablish  and^'Mintain  sanitation  ttandarda. 


JPcrcont  rferfiJxcdttR 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
.  2t.5S 

71.43 
37.14 
100.00 
100.00 
42.86 
100.00 
■  IkM 
71.43 
14.29 
42.86 
100.00 
83.71 
.  28.57 

85.71 
100.00 

71.43 
100.00 
71.43. 
42.86 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
28.58 
43.86 
57.14 
14.29 
14.29 
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Subcluster:     Patient  Care  Services      Job  Title:   Hlstolotle  Technician 


Category:  ^  Diagnostic 


Responding 


,  7 


-S^bfnroRnryi  Lebofetory  Diagnostic  Servlcas- 


738 

739 
740 

743f 

747 
752 
753 
754 
755 

750 
763 
771 
774 
781 
,  782 
790 

(91 
93 
795 
796 
797 
798 
799 
801 
802 

832 
833 
835 
836 
837 
839 
840 
841 


ot^s. 


TASK 

'  *  • 

Plan  medical  laboratory  activities. 
Maintain  work  record  for  statistical  purpoi 
Plan  reports  for  the  section. 

Plan  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of  reports,  records, 
films*  or  correspondence  with  the  physician. 
Reqvisition' equipment. 

Direct  the.  maintenance  and  utilisation  of  svpjplies. 
Direct  thf  maintenance  and  utilisation  of  work  space. 
Direct  patient  care  procedures. 

Direct  SMbordinates  in  maintaining  high  standards  of  perso- 
nal cleanliness. 

Direct  subordinates  in  the  observance  of  safety  procedures. 

Resold:*  personnel  problems. 

Supervise  cytology  procedures. 

Supervise  histology  procedureyg*  r\ 

Coonufticate  laboratory  findiffgS  to  phybicians. 

Explain  laboratory  findings  td  physiciaoi^  ,  ^ 

Determine  equipment  repairs  or  replaipioMBt  ^•m^m^ji         f  ". 

Evaluate  adherence  to  work  schedules.      '    "  '» 

Evaluate  individuals  for  promotion  and  upgrading. 

Evaluate. the  accuracy  of  routine  reports. 

Evaluate  the  adequacy  of  routine  reports ^ 

Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of  fqulpnent. 

Evaluate'  the  maintenance  and  use'  of  'Stfpplies. 

Evaluate  the  maintenance  and  use  of  work  space.  ^■ 

Initiate  reports  on  unsatisfactory  equipment.  ' 

Inspect  and  evaluate  adherence  to  established  standards  of 

sanitation*  cleanliness*  and  neatness. 

Supervise  student  training  programs. 

Maintaining  Supplies  and  Records. 

Label*  transfer*  and/or  log  specimens  for  ideht.if ication. 
Maintain  and^  review  departmental  stock  levels.  ) 
Prepare  work  orders  or  work  requests. 
Purchase ^supplies. 

Receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment. 
Requisition  supplies. 


I'ertent  Perf btulhg . 

14.29 
14.29 
14.29 

14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 

14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
42.86 
14.29 
14.29 
'  14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29  . 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 

14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
42.86 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
28.^7 
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)  • 

.Bubcluitee:    P«ti«nt  Care  Service 

*  .  . 

Liibo|r<t  ory*Diaignt 


s     J^jkU^liat:  Diener 
"  RcspoirdinE*  2 


V 


24 

55 

63 

241 
278 
308 
310 
311 
312 
314 
315 
316 
312 

323 
325 
327 
329 
332 

337 

388. 

426 

432 

635 

636 
639 
•  640 
645 
646 
649 
650 
651 
(ji56 
657 
659 
713 
714 
746 
835 
836 
838 
841 
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Task 

• 

Collect  non-sterlle  specimens  £rom  patient  according  to  • 
standard  procedures. 

Aisiit  with  collecting  various  star lie  specinens  £rom  a 
patient*  , 

Utilise  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings  and 

equipmenti»  > 

Dtaw  pr^sori^ed  blood  samples  f roin*pa(ient«  ^ 
Perform  nose  and  throat  cultures  for  a  patient. 
Assift  in  research  Projects. 
Collect  bilv  speclmenM|rom  the  patients. 
Collect  serous  cavity ^ecimens  from  the  patients. 
Collect  skirl  specimens  from  the  patients. 
Collect  urethral  or  vaginal  specimens  from  the  patients. 
Collect  specinens. from  wounds.  ' 
Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies. 
Clean  and  perform  routine  preventive  maintenance  on" depart- 
mental equipment.  '       '  ' 
Prepare  and  process  specimens,  r 
Prepare  reagents.  I  * 
Prepare  spisc4mens  for  shipment. 
Prepare '^standards. 
•Assist  in  preparing  medical  Illustrations  for  technical 
papers  for  publication. 
Duplicate  illustrated  materials. 
Operate  microtone. 

Use  tissue  processing  app«ratus*automatic. 

Use  water-baths*. 

Assist  in  preparation  of  gross  specimens  for  medical  photo- 
graphy. ^ 
Assist  with  autopsy.  ^ 
Itand-sbarpen  histology  knives. 
Log  in  and/or  code  incoming  specimens. 
Prepare  routine  histology  stains  and  fixative^. 
Prepare  special  histology  stain. 
Section  tissue  in  microscopic  blocks* 
Stain  Pap  sme^^s.  « 
Stain  histology  specimens  for  microscopic  study. 
Obtain  gastric  speclment* 
Obtain  pleur^il  fluid  specimens.  ^  • 
Obtain  surface  lesion  specffiens. 

Participate  in  intet<lepartmental  cQprdinatioh  activities. 
Coordinate  medical-legal  problems* 
Riequisition  supplies. 

Label,  transfer,  and/or  loA  specimens  far  identification. 
Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  levels. 
Procure  ond  store  perishable^  items. 
Requisition  supplies. 
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•]5«lKilutft<tt  PaelenC  Care 'Servicci  . 


Job'  Hfttk^f'  Elccero-cncephlegraphle  Te^. 


.      . ,  •  I'ask 

.20   Mov«  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  givan  araa  utilising 
propar  mathod  for  patient's  naeds* 

243  Raad  cardiac  monitor^  atfcachad  to  patlant. 

244  Assist  vlth'  sad/or  takt  £•  K.  G.*s  on  patlant.  ' 
308  Assist  in  rasaarch  projects 

316  Inyantory  atid/or  ordar  dapartmantal  suppllas*     '  ' 
570  Racordi  transfer «  or  suin^arlza  patlant  data." 
372  Parformlng  Biochanistry  Ofocaduras. 

742  Plan  tha  malntananca  and  distribution  of  raports«  racords» 

/fllmsf  or  ^orraspondanca  with  tha  physician. 
I0fr^ns'truct  patients  in  regard  to  administration  of 
procedure • 

790  Determine  equiptnent  repairs  or  replacement  needed* 
836  Maintain  and  reviev  departmental  stock  levels. 

843  Obtain  forms  for  treatment. 

844  Schedule  appointment  for  various  types  of  trmment. 

843  Measure  patient's  skiill  in  order  to  determine  placement  of 

electrodes^  t 
846  Attach  electrodes  to  patient's  skull.  v 
V      847  Adjust  physical  condition  of  exaqiining  room  fdr  patient's  EEC* 

848  Record  electrical  potentials  of  patiant'«s  brain  wave. 

849  Check  function  of  EEC  machine  during  axamination  of  patient* 

830  Perform  intemal  and  external  calibration  during  patient's 

EEC.  .  ■      "^  ^  , 

831  Record  montage  as  prescribed  by  encepfaalagc^her  during 

patient's  EEC.  ^ 

832  Modify  routines  of  montage  as  needed  for;  different  patljnts 

having  EEC  Si 

833  Hecognlxe  and  report  the  phjrsical  stages  of  the  patient 

receiving  EEC. 
834^  Perform  terminal  calibration  during^patient 's  EEC. 
833'  Detach  patient  from  EEC  recorder. 

836  Maintain  and  use  appropriate  filing-  storage  and  retrieval 
lystems  in  handling  indivi^lual  patient's  EEC's. 

837  Fill  ink  reservoir  of  EEC  machine  as  needed. 

838  Adjust  ink  Uow  of  BEG  machine  when  necessary.  ' 

839  Change  galvanometer  of  EEC  machine  when  necessary.  ^ 

860  Check  and  replace  tubes  of  EE6  machine  when  necessary. 

861  Replace  pre-amplifier/amplifier  of  EEC  machine  when  necessary 
862j«B^fiil  paper  supply  of  EEC  machine  as  needed. 

863  Calibrate  paper  drive  of  EEC  machine  when  nebessary. 

864  Check  batteries  of  EEC  machine  (if  applicable).  . 
863APerform  external  calibration  of  EEC  machine. 
BTO^Perform  calculftions  for  pulmonary  function  studies. 

^  871  Compare  pulmonary  function  study  results*  with  norms. 

^  872  Perfortft  functional  rasiduat  capacity  for  pulmonary  function. 

873  Perform  spirometry  for  pulmonary  function  tests. 

874  Perform  maximum  voluntary  ventilation  with  patient.  ^  ^ 
"83  Check  In^  maintain  EKC  ei|uipmpnt. 
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Stibdusters  Patient  Care  Services  Job  Title:  Pulmonary  Function  Technician 
Category:    Dlngno^lc  Responding:  1 

^..Sid^^tegojgi^^trontc  OUgnoti; tc^Sf n^iceA_^^^  . ^  •  ^ 


668    Operate  multl-chmnel  recorders  £or  pulmonary  function 
studies.  ' 

871  Conpere  pulmonary  function  study  results  vlth  norms. 

872  Perform  functional  residual  capacity  for  pil^Mary  functlonf. 

873  Perform,  spirometry  for  pulmonary  function  tastl.  ^ 

874  Perform  maximum  voluntary  ventilation  with  patient. 

875  Perform  air  collection  and  analysis  , 

876  Perform  diffusion  capacity. 

/  ■  '   "  "  ■  ^  *  .  ' 

879    Heasure  alveolar  pC02«' 

88Q    Estimate  arterial  PCO2  via  re-breathlng  techfrHue. 

Perform. radioactive  gas* techniques  (ventilatlon-parf uslon) 
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Radiological  Technologist 


Responding}  12 


Sttbcategoryi     Radiological  Diagnostic  Serv. 


Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  oon«dlsposiibU  ei}ulpMfnt  utilised 
by^  patient  (netaU  rubber »  etc.)  according  to  ■aterlsl  specif Icstlons 
e«g«p  pre-soakingp  hand»vashlng«  etc* 

Hove  and  transport  patient  to  and  f ro«  a  given  area  utilizing  proper 
nethod'fdr  patient's  needs*  ,  \  ^ 

Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient is'cosif or t  or  treat« 

iBent* 

Apply  or  change  clean  dressings  of  patient* 

Give  Blnor  first  aid  to  patient  (^*g«  Cor  nose  bleeds*  bums r  etc*)* 
Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  records  and/or  correspondence* 
Assist  in  comnunicsble  disease  investigations* 
Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies* 
Use  steam  steriliser  or  autocUve  for  departmental  equipoent* 
Perfovm  skin  sensitivity  tests  and/or  including  sllergic  reactions  to 
3i«ray  contrast  media* 

Observe  established  de par tmihtal  fire  and  safety  standsrds  and  pro- 
cedures* i 

Assist  Afith  organ  scans  and/or  images*  ^ 
Plan  f no  assign  emplbyie  work, schedules* 

Maintain  appropriate  storage  conditions  for  spscialised  materials* 
Participate  iq  interdepartmental  coordination  activities* 
Develop  and  maintain  procedures  for  data  processing* 
Plan  departmental  work  flow*  ^ 
Coordinate  work  orders  with  other  departments*  ^ 
Determine  personnel  requirements  and  Job  descriptions* 
Review  artd  revise  current  methods  and  prbcedMres*  ^ 
Develop  and/or  improve  laboratory  procedure* 
Prepare  a  budget* 

Establish  and  direct  sdministrative  operating  policies^  procedures  and 
regulations*  \  •         .     •    ,  ' 

Establish  quality  control  function*  , 
Particl]>ate  in  uni^  contract  negoti*ations* 

Maintain. work  re  cor  cf  for  statistical  purppse%    ,  ^ 
Plan  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of  reports »  recordsp  fllmsi  or 
correspondence  with  the  physician*  '  ^ 

Plan  the  physical  layout  of  the  medical  laboratory  facilities* 
Plan  and  direct  the  maintenance  of  records  iii  health  facility* 
Direct  patient  care  procedures*  / 
Resolve  personnel  problems* 
Resolve  techhical  problems* 

Arrange  for  teaching  aids»  space^  and  equipment*  * 
Give  onrthe- Job  instruction  in  medical  laboratory  activities* 
320^  Orient  newly -^assigned^  personnel*  >  V 
823    Maintain  and  review  student  training  records* 

Labels  transfer^  and/or  log  specimens  for  identification 
Obtain  patient's  cltolcalf  hliitory*  ' 
Prepare  trays  for  spedSl  x-ray  examinations* 
toad  and  unload  film  units  for  patient's  x^r^^s^^  '  • 
Use  .poloraid  units  for  patient's  x-rays* 
Store  rsdiosctive  materials*  ^ 
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Task 

Wash  and  ttcrilixc  patiantt  trcatoMnt  £acilli^l«t* 

Asti^t  in'  patient  trcatmah't  planning* 

NinriMr  cattcttct  or  screens  £or  identification. 

Selett  Imiobolication' devices  £or- patient's  x-rays  or  trcatacnt. 

Place  patient  in  radiographic  position. 

Attach  lead  shield  to  cassette  for  identification. 

Prepare  contrast  oicdia  (used  for  patient)  such  as  barium  sulphate. 

Administer  radiopaque  preparation  to  pationt. 

Determine  and  adjupt  control  panel  settings  on  x-ray  equipment  as 

voltag6»  .amperage  and  time  exposure.  <«    «.  ' 

Assi«t  physician. in  special  procedures  for  patient. 

"Operate  video  tape  cituipment  for j^rAdiology  exam. 

Load  cameras  for  cinefUirography.^ 

Process  f^  1ms  ijn  surgcjiyi 

Haintain  srivejr  recover  operation.  . 
Perform  safety  check  for  eicposure  -saf alights- in  datk  room.' 
Testfor  scatter  radiation  in  patient. 

Take  patient's  dental  it-rays.  ¥ 
Take  patient's  abdominal  x-rays. 
Take  patient's  .spinal  x-rays. 
Take  patient's* check 'x-rays.  '  • 

Take  patient's  facial  x-rays.  4» 
Take  pptient's  mpstoid  x-rays. 
'Take  patient's  paranasal  x-rays. 

Take  x-rays  of  extremities.  ' 
Take  x-rays  of  patient's  rit^s  and  sternum.  .  . 

Operate  cin^fluorographic  equipment. 

Operate  image  in^nsificr' fluoroscopic  unite.  >  , 

Operate  mobile  x-itay  unity.    .  / 
.  Provide  surgical  Assistance  for  radiologist. 
Assist  with  cardii^c  catheter isat^oij  and/o^  angiocardiogram  procedures 
Assist  with  -patient's  anthrogrpms. 
Assist  with  patient's  brachiograny^. 
AssijSt  with  patient's  cerebral  angiograms. 
Assist  with  patiept's  gymecograms. 
Aesiej^  with  patient's  hysterosalpingograms.. 
Assist  with  pat lent H  cholangiograms. 
Assist  with, patient's  Intravenous  Pyelograms  (XVP's). 


Assist  with^ patient's  ,l«minagrams. 
Assist  with  microradiograms  for  patieqts. 
Assist  with  mamograms.  for  pAtlents.  - 
AsfisC  Hith  pneuraocacdiograms  for  patients. 
Assist  with  patient's  pneumocncephalograms. 
Assist  with.  pj|t lent' s  urographic  studies. 

Assist  with  patient's  sialbgraq».  ,  v 

Assist  with  patient's  stereoscopic  x-c«ys. 
A|^l«t  with  pat4«<it's  upper  GI  series. 
Assist  with  patipiO't  ventriculograms,  .r 
ERXC Assist  vich  x-rays  Tor  patient 'j  cholecystograpKic  studies. 
i^QS^^Aisist  with  patient's  K-ray*  for  contrast  sCttdiet  of  esejphagut. 
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Assist  vlth  patient's 
Assist  with  patient's 


-  .   ^^^^  .  -  -  -  — ^  ^  ^ 

Assist  vlth  patient's  x«rays  for  contrast  studies  of  large  bowel  or 

colon*  \ 

Assist  with  patient's  ji«rays  for  pelvlMtrlc  studies* 

x»rays  of  saall  Inteetlne* 
fistula  or  sinus  tract  x«rays« 
Maintain  automatic  processing  machines* 
Perform  substractlon  techniques  for  radiological  patient* 
Operate  automatic  processing  machines*  [y/ 

Perform  scan  for  patient  utlllBlng  specialised  electroalc  detectors* 
^lE^erform  decontamination  procedure*  ^  * 

Take  patient's  treatment  and  part  films* 

Make  minor  repairs  or  adjustment's  to  x-ray  machine*  «^ 

Riplace  and  mount  x-ray  screens* 

Test  for  screen  film  contact*  . 

Test  for  x-ray  beam  alignment* 

Prepare  and  maintain  patient  index  file* 

Type  correspondence  for  radiologist*  f 

Assemble  indexing  and  filing  x^ray  films* 

Process  loans  of  patient's  x-ray  films* 

Review  retiring  or  disposing  of  fl^lms  and  x-ray  indexes* 

Maintain  blank  forms  for  management  control* 

Maintain  radiologic  diagnostic  index* 

Prepare  and  submit  supply  request  for  radiological  department/of fiCfb* 
Prepare  statement  for  patient  billing* 

Issue  and  collect  film  badges  or  other  radiation  detecjtorst  to 
technicians  and  Va^fologlats*  . 

Maintain  blood  count  records  on  radiology  persi^nel* 
Coordinate  patient  clinical  management*  ^ 
Develop  and  prepare  cost  analysis  data* 

Develop  and  schedule  contract  preventive  maintenance  programs* 
Supervise  technical  staff  for  radlqlogy  department* 
Supervise  clerical  staff  for  radiology  department* 
Investigate  reports  of  unusual  Incidents  for  radiology  |department*i 
Maintain  on-call  ro4ter  of  doctors  and/or  radiology  technicians*'* 
Maintain  radiology  department  personnel  file* 

Initiate  authorliatlon  forms  for  radiological  examinations  of  minors 

or  mental  incompetents* 
Initiate  authorleatlon  forms  for  administration  of  ane^hesia  fbr 

radiological  Examinations  or  surgical  procedures 
Prepare  radiological  patient  examination  schedule*^ 
Develop  patient  instruction  forms  for  radl 
Prepare  patients  for  radiological  examlnat 
Malntalmdark  room  facflities  and  equipment 
Prepare  radiological  processing  solutions* 
Place  x-rays  in  viewing  apffaratus* 
Replenish  solutions  for  x«ray' develppisent* 
Reproduce  H-^rayi  by  direct,  duplication  method^  mlcrofj 
Maintain  fflm  hangers  for  drying  x-rays* 
Maintain  x-ray  film  cassette* 

Wash  and  .sterilise  radiological  treatAient  facilities 


ii|natlons*  . 
gy  dapcrciMfit. 

I  la  or  alcroflih 


Optracc  audlo-vliual  aldi^  for  radlologlic/cadloloty  ^t^artoiatK. 
Dtvalop  organlsacl'onal  Cuncdonal  charts.   ■  *^  rr'-^ 
♦  f 
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Fatlcnt  Qare/ 
:Di!ig|^ostie^ 


Job'Ti'tlefRegistirtd  Radiat^n  Therapy  technologist 


iybcategotyii '  Riuliol^ical  Oiegttottlc  Service*; 

4:iean  imd  carjffor  disposable  dad  non-di>pO|^tle  e^utppent-r 
ilitllited  by^tient  (metal »  rubber^  etc* )  ijyrdingTto  aa-  2 
terlal  apecfCicWlons  e.g» .  pre-so^iii»  hiil^washing,  etc . 


i  lli^rcent  Performing 
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ilove  ani^^i^tPoIrt  piiti«nt  to  «nd  fro«i  •  glv^n  arta  utllis 
ing  pr^^  i^thod  for  |4ti«nt*a  naada*  ^.  ^  ^ 

Potitim  a  p^tifnt  (With  vatiationa}  for  patiintia  comfdrt  o^^ 
trMMMnt.    ,  '  ,      *  ■  '  ■,  \  /f 

.AppVy^  or  chansia  cUan  drMaingi  0!f  patiant.  V  | 

Gii^/mihor  firat  aid  to  patiant  (a«g«  for  noit  bla^dst  burns 
atc«>f-*  .  "'^ 
Prapara  ihdlviduariibaaga  of  praacrtbad'inadicationa  for  the 

patiant*    ,   ^*  " 

Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  racorda  and/or  corraapohd* 
anca«  •         ■  .  ^,  ■  "  ^ 

Aatltt  In  iiriting  tachnlcal  papara  for  publication.. 
Diapaao  of  radioactlva  vaatea* 

Obaarva  aatabliahad  departmantal  f Ira  and  aafaty  atandarUir  > 

and  proca4urc8«  7  '    /  * 

Pla^  and  aaaign  cniployea  work  8chadula««  . 
Maintain  appropriata  atoraga  conditions  for  spaciallsid  na- 
tierlals* 

Piirticipata  in  intardepartmantal  coordination  activitieis;» 
Coordinate  work  ordats  with  other  dapartaants^ 
Review  and  reviyt  currant  matbodt  and  procadttras* 
Envelop  and /or  .improve  labori^ory  procedure*  ' 
Maintain  work  record  for  statiatical  purpoaeai^ 
Plim  th<  maintenanca  and  diatribution  of  rieporta»  racorda> 
films »  or* correapondence  with  the  phyaician* 
Direct  patient  care  procedurea*  ^; 
Inatruct  patients  In  regard  to  adainiatration  pf 'test  pro- 
tidure*  ^ 

Conducit  formal  daaaroom  instruction* 
Orient  newlyrABtigned  paraonhel* 
Maintain  and  review  atuctant  training  rac0rda* 
Label»  tranafer»  and/or  log  specimen a  for  identification* 
Obtain  patient'a  clinical  history^ 
Prepare  Ntraya  lor  ^sacial  x«»ray  examihationa* 
toad  and  ^rbad  film  units  for  patient U  x-ray#* 
U^e-i^dtoraid  unita  for  patient  U  x-raya* 

^frepare  written  radiology  therapy  inatrMCtiona  for  patients* 
Sior^  radioactive  materiala* 

Waah  and  aterilise  patient* a  treatment  faciUtiea* 
Aasist  in  patient  treatment  planning«^  ) 
Number  cassettes  or  screens  for  identification*^ 
Select  imnogolisat ion  devlcea  for  patientU  x«raya  or  treat-, 

ment •  '  .  t 

Place  pftient  in  radiographic  position*  ^         ^  | 


7^ 


Attach  lead  shield  to  cassette  for  identHication. 


I 


-4-X- 


lOo.oo 

5o.o(;(/ 

5O.p0 
50.0^ 
25.90 

75;^o 

2J^iibo 

50.00 
25.00 

50.00' 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 

75.00 
25.00 

50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
75tOO 
25/00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 

so.oa 

25.00 
25.00 
50.00 

75.00 
75.00 
50.00 


Subetu8t(»rlF.tMnt  Cirt  S.^cel  Job  TltU*  R«8i.t.r.d  «.dl,tlbn  Th^Vipy  T.clm«lopli| 
^afcegotfl    Diagnostic'  Respoiidiiigl  4        ,  ^ 

Stil>ca^eg6rylRadiologlJcal^iagnostic  Sarvlces  ,  _ 


^^96  vPrapara  contrast  at^iai  (usWd  for  ^at 


iant)  such  as  bariva 

_^  -Sttlphafj  L  ^     _   S  ;•  '    ;<  -  -.  ..^-^^^.-L^-..^-^  -  - .,  ^ 

499'  i^mini star  radlopifia„  preparctlm  to  pactaift.        >  , 
9od   Datermine  ani  adjuSt  control  panaJ  sewings  on  X-rvy  aqutp-- 

mant  as  voltage,  amparaga  and  tins  axposura. 
901    Assist  physician^n  special  |»roceduras  for  patient.  - 

907  Perform  safety  «:heck  for  exposure  saf alights  in  dark  room. 

908  Test  for. scatter  radiation  in  patient. 

910  Take  patient's  fbdomina I  x-rays. 

911  Take  patient '»  spinal  x-rays. 

912  Take  patient ',s  check  x-rays. 

913  Take  patient's  facial  ir-rays. 

914  Take  patient's  mastoltl  x-rays.- 

915  Take  patient's  paranasal  x-rays. 

916  Take  x-rays  of  extremities.  ° 

917  Take  x-rays  of  patient's  ribs  and  sternum. 
919  Operate  itnage  Intensifler  fluoroscopic  units. 
921  Provide  surgical  assistance  for  radiologist. 
927  Assist  with  patient's  hysterosalplngograms. 
92e  Assist  with  pat ietnt'.s  cholanglograms. 

9^9  Assift  wUlL?«tl«nt'«  Intravenous^PyelogramsMVP' 9)  . 

930  Mslst  with  patient's  laminagrams. 

932  Assist  with  mamo'^jtims.  for  patients. 

935  lAssist  with  patient's  iirographic  studies. 

938'  Assist  with  patient's  upper  CI  series. 

.  939  Assist  with  patient's -ventriculograms.  .  . 

940  ^sist  with  Jc-rafrs  for  patient's  cholecystogr.phlc  Jtudies. 


r^ce<it  terfforalniff 
-  25.00 


941 


942 

943 
944 
945 
946 


Assist  with  patient's  x-rays  for  contrast  studies  of  e»oph^ 

S**^*.  '  fti  -  -  >  m^„A*Am  nf  large 


Assist  with  patient's  x-rays  for  contrast  studies  of 
bowel  or  colph.  , 
Asslat  with  patient's  x-rays  for  pelvimetrlc  studies. 
AsslAt  with  patient's  x-rays  of  small  intestine. 
Assist  with  patient's  fistula  or  sinus  tract  x-xays. 
Maintain  automatlc^rocesslng  machines. 

948  jbperate  automatic  processing  machlhes. 

949  Attach  cover  and  filters  for  radiation  therapy. 

950  Load  applicHtors  for  radium  therapy. 

951  Operate  cobalt  or  super  voltage  therapy  machines, 

Operate  ortho-voltage  equipment.   

Perform  functional  checks  on  radiation  therapy  equipment. 
Perform  radioisotope  therapy  for  patient. 
Operate  l/>w  voltage  roi?nfcgen  therapy  equipment. 
Take  patient's  treatment  and  partrfllms. 
Calibrate  x-ray  machines. 

Hake  minor  repairs  or  adjustments  to  x-ray  machine. 
Replace  and  mount  x-ray  screens. 
Test  lor  screen  film  contact.  , 
Test  for  x-ray  beam  alignment.  • 


^52 
953 
454 
956 
960 
961 
962 
963 
964 


i  .. 


75.00 

75*00 ' 

25.00 

25.00 

50.00 

25.00 

50.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 
.25.00 

25.C0 

2i.00 

25.00 
.  25.00  ' 
25.00 
25.00  ' 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00 

25.00 

25;oo 

50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
;  25.00 

50.00 
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•Subclustef:  Patient  Cart  Sarvicas       ^Job  TitW:  Regi»ta^af  Radiation  Therapy  Te«)ineloti»t 

<Categoty-;  *  Diagnoacic  llfespdHAlng': 

:Subcat6gotytRadiolegical  Diagnostic'  Servicei 


•        •  •!«? 


1 


TASK  ' 

966  Prepare  and  maintain  patient  indek  file* 

967  _Type  correspondence  for  radiologist. 
Ii68    Assc0&nr'in(iexlng' an^ii  ling  x-ray  ^  ^^^^ 

969  Process  loans  of /patient's  x-ray  films* 

970  Review  retiring  or  disposing  of  films  and  x-ray  indexes. 
972   Haincain. radiologic  diagnostic  index. 

.973^   Prepare/ aiid  submit  supply  requctc  for  radiological  deparC- 
menV/«f  Cice. 

97.7.  .Is^ue  ahd  collect  film  badgea  or  other  radiation  deccccors» 
to  technlciape  &  radiologists. 

9S3.  supervise  clerical -staff  for- radiology  departmanc. 

984    Xnyestigate  reporca'of  urtusual  incidents  for  radiology  de- 
partment. 

9S6   Maintain  on-cali  roster  of  doctors  and/or  radiology  techiti- 

cl,ans.  -  .  /  .  •      ,  *  ■ 

989    Maintain  radiololPttepartmcnt  personnel  fiU. 

994    Prepare  formal  requests  for  radiation  so6rce  changes. 
998    Prepare  patients- for  radiological  examinations. 
,999    Maintain  dark  room  facilities  and  equipment  for  radiology 
department^  '  , 

1000    Prepara  radiological  processing  solution*. 
1002    Replenish  solutions  for  x-ray  development. 
1004   Reproduce  x-rays  by^direct  duplication  method,  microfilm 
or  microfiche. 

1006  Maintain  x-ray  film  cassettes. 

1007  Wash  and  sterilize  radiological  treatment  facilities. 

1008  Operate  audio-visual  aids  for  radiologist/radiology  d^pt. 

1379  Maintain  record  of  patient blood  count. 

1380  Determine  biblogical  half-life  of  radioactive  materials. 

1381  Monitor  patient's  clothing  wastes  and  bandages  for  radia- 
tion following  treatment.  . 


^etcent  Perfdmliig 
•  50.00- 
•  25.00' 
-      30.00  - 

,50.00 
25.00^ 

50.00 

f 

25.00 
25.00. 
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50*.  00 
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^cl<Ma|^*  ^,  /P«?tient  Cai^,  Services  Job  YitlOt  RafHologlc  Department  Aide 
ttteftoSy^  IJlagnostic  Uo.-.pondinr.:  5 


S-.i'uCsitei^r^'      Radiological  Diagnostic  Servifes 


'Task 


4 

20 
8d 
293 
A24 

736 
739 
742 


iable  e< 


Purccut:  nerfor.ai 


/ 


\ 


50 
816 
820 
888 
892 
893 
896 
898 

903 
938 
940 
942 

944 
948 
967 
968 
969 
970 
971 
975 

976 
993 

998 
.999 

'lOOl 
1602 
1004 
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)06 


Cleifeh  and  c«re  for  disposable  and  non-disposable  equipment 
utilized  by  patient  (metAl 9  rubber^  etcO  according  to  mt- 
terial  speciiicatiqns  e»g«,  pre^soakingt  hajkid-washin^t  ctc#  . 
)!ove  pnd  transport  patian^  ta  and  ijpm  a*  given  areit  utllia-? 
ing  proRer  metlrad  for  patient's  needs*  >  ' 

Cive  minor  first  aid  to  patient  (e.g.  for  nose  bUi^ds^  bx^ns 

-etc*)*  ,  • 

Maintaiii  laboratory  or  radiology  records  and/or  correspond 

enee •  ^  •  ^ 

Use  steam  sterilizer  or  autoclave  for  departmental  equi^p* 

ment •  '  ^  ^ 

Determine  personnel  requirevients  and  Job  descriptions*  , 
Participate  in  union  contract^negotlatijpns* 
Maintain  work  record  for  statistical  purposes. 
Plan  the  maintenance  and  distribution  of  reportSv  records, 
filmSf  or  correspondence  with  thii  physician, 
plan  and  direct  the  maintenance  of  records  in  health  i acinic 
Give  on-the-job  instruction  in  medical  laboratory  activities 
Orient  newly-assignejj  personnel. 
Load  and  , unload  film  uAits^f or  patient's  x-rayf. 
Wash  and  sterilize  patienM  treatment  facilities. 
Assist  in  patient  treatment  planning.  > 
Place  patient  in  radiographic  4>osition.  . 
Prepare  contrast  media  (used  for  patient)  such  as  bariux 
sulphate. .  -  » 

Load  cameras  for  cinef lurography .  y  *. 

Assist  with  patient's  upper  Gl  series.  ^ 
Assist  with  x-rays  for  patient's  cholecystographic  studies. 
Assist  with  patient's  x^ra^s  for  contrast  studies'of  large 
bower  or  colon.        ^  •  " 

Assist  with  patient's  fistula  or  sinus  Wact  x-rays.. 
Operate  automatic  processing  machines. 
Type  correspondence  for  radjfologist . 
Assemble  indexing  and  filing  x-ray  films.  ^ 
Process  loans  of  patient's  x-ray  films. 
Review  retiring  or  disposing  of  films  and  x-ray  indexes. 
HdirvtAln  blank  forms  for  management  control. 
Prepare  and  submit  supply  request  for  radiological  depart- 
ment/office. ^1 
Prepare  'statement  for*  patienc  billing. 

Develop  potient  instructi^on  forms  for  radiologic  examina- 
tions. 

Prepare  formal  requests  for  radiation  source  changes.  ^ 
Maintain  dark  room  facilities  and  equipment  for  radiology 
department.  ' 

Place  x-rays  in  viewing  apparatus. 
Fepfenish  solutions  for  x-ray  development. 
Reproduce  x-rays  by  direct  duplication  roethbdt  mi1:rofilm  or 
microfiche. 

Maintain  X-ray  film  cassettes. 
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20 

20 

20 
20 
20 
20 

60 
•20- 
"20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

20 
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20 

20 

20 

20 
20 
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Subkptustftlfs;  Patient  Gare  ^Services  .  Job  Tiil««  Dark  Room  X^e/Astl 
Category:       Dlagnostlt  Ucr^onding:  6 

Subcjitegopr:  Radiological  Diagnostic  Servlcas 


atari 


Task 

'Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  non«dispo8able  equipment 
utilised  by  patient  (metaly ^rubberi  etc*)  according  to  ma- 
terial sptcif  i^atlona  ^m%m^  \z%^%i^9kixi%^  hand*washinf ,  etc* 
Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utiliaink 
proper  method#£or  patfiMt*s  needs* 
316-    Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies* 
624    Use  steAm  stei^ilizer  or  autoclave  for  departmental  equip- 
ment* A* 
710'  Maintain  appropriate  storage  conditions  for  specia4iaed  ma- 
terials* 

723    Review  and  revise  current  methods  and  procedures*  Uk 
8l6    Give  on-the-job  instruction  in  medical  laboratory  pecidonnel* 
8^3    Load  and  unload  film  unit's  for  patient's  ic«rays*  . 
892    Wash  and  sterilize  patients  treatment  facilities* 
894    Number  cassettes  or  screens  for  identification* 
d^7    Attach  lead  shield  to  cassette  for  identif ioation. 
898    Prepare  contrast  media  (used.for  patient)  such  as  barlur^ 
^sulphare* 

903    Load  cameras  for  cinef lurography. 

906  Maintain  silver  recover  operation* 

907  Perform  safety  check  for  exposure  safeligh^ts  in  dark  roorr, 

946  Maintain  automatic  processing  machinea* 

947  Perform  substract ion  techniques  for  ri^diblogical  patient* 
9^8    Operate  automatic  processing  machines* 

963  Rep;lac<^  and  mount  x-ray  screens*     -  ^  > 

964  ^Test  for  screen  film  contact* 

969  Process  loans  of  patient's  x-ray  filma. 

970  Review  retiring  or  disposing  of  films  and  x-ray  indexes* 
977    Issue  and  collect  film  badges  or  otlier  radiation  detectorsi 

.  to  techfiidans'  and  radiologists* 
999    Maintain 'dark  room  facilities  and  equipment  for  radiology 
department* 

^1000    Prepare  radiological  processing  solutions* 

ioOl    Place  xrrays  in  viewing  apparatus* 

10Q2    Replenish  solutions  for  x-ray  development* 

1005  Maintaiiv^^Un  iiangejr*  for  drying  x-rays* 

1006  Maintain  x-ray  film  cassettes* 


33^#33' 

33.33  )) 
16.67 

16.67 

66.67 
16.67 
16.67 
83.33 
16.67. 

t6.67 

16^.67 
16.67 
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66.67 
3^3.33 
16.67 
83.33 
SO 
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Subeluatett  Patient  Care  Services      Job  title:  Nuclear  Me<Kci|l  Technologist 

Category^  Diagnostic  Royiiondinp,: 

3ubcat€^oryi  Radiological  Diagnostic  Services 


iask 


1    Clean  a  patient *s  unit  according  to  needs;  e.|^  d^y 

cleaningg  isolation,  discharge,  etc. 
4    Clean  and  care  fot  disposable  and  non-di|posable  equipaient 
utilized  by  patient  (tnetalf  rubibar,  etc.^  accarding  to  roa* 
terial  specifications  e*g*i  pre^^oakingt  hand^vaahing,  atc^ 
20    Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utiliz- 
ing proper 'method  for  patient's  needs.  - 
261    Prepare  individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications  for 

the  patieni.  ^ 
293    Maintain  laboratory  or  radiology  records  and/or  corrcspohd- 

«nte.        I  ; 
363    Dispose  of j radioactive  wastes^  * 
717    Plan  departmental,  work  flow.  . 
723    Pevi^w  and  revise  current  methods  ^nd  procedures. 
786    Instruct  platients  in  regard  to  admllnistration  of  test 
procedure. 

816    ^ve  on-the-job  instruction  In  medical  laboratory  activitia  i 
820    Orient  newly-^^assigned  personnel. 
823    Maintain  and  review  student  training  records. 
833,  Label,  transfer,  and/or  log  specimens  for  identification. 
886    Obtain  patient's  flinlc/l  history. 
891    Store  radioactive  materials. 

893    Select  Inunobllzation  devlccis         patient's  x-rays  or 
treatment. 

896    Place  patient  in  radiographic  position.  , 

900  Ocjterrtiine  and  adjust  control  panel  settings  on  x-ray  equip- 
ment as  voltage,  amperage  and  time  exposure. 

901  Assist  physician  in  spefla.1  procedures  for  patient. 

902  Operate  video  tape  equipment  for  radiology  exam.  . 
908    Test  £oE  scatter  radiation  in  patient. 
921    Provide  surgical  assistance  for  radioloj^ist .  ^  \ 
'9^8    Operate  automatic  processing  machines.   ^           *      ^  >^ 

95^    Perform  ifadiolsotope  therapy  for  fatirent.  • 
935    Perform  scan  for  patient  utilizing  apecialized  electronic 
detectors. 

959    Perform  decontamination  procedure.      '  ^ 
966    Prepare  and  maintain  patient  index  l|^le. 
V  986    Originate  correspondence  for  radiologists.  ^ 
9^7    Prepare  special  orders  on  assigtimentg  reassignment  or 
transfer  of  patients.  "  " 

992  Prepare  radiological  patient  examination  schedule. 

993  Devfelop  patient  instruction  forms  for  radlokogtc  examina- 
tions •^ 

998    P^eparij  patients  for  radiologic^fl  axaminations.  . 

1001    Place  x-rays  in  viewing  apparatus*       ,      ^  ^ 


Porcont  .BerCondiiig 
33.33 
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^cii^eti    Patient  Care, Services  Jok-  Vitlo: 

C«te«b«y$       Diagnostic  nc.M)dndinr.! 

Sube«etfgoiys  Radiological  Diagnostic  Services 


Nuclear  Medical  Technologist 
3 


I'ask 

1008    Operate  audio-visual  aid*  for  radiologist/radiology  dept. 

1379  Maintain  record  of  patient's  blood  count. 

1380  Determine  biological  hf U-U£e  of  radioactive  materials. 

1381  Vonitor  patient's  clothing  vastes  and  bandages  ior  radia- 
tion following  treatment. 


rorcoiit  fgt€oiemiA% 
33.33 
33.33 
100 

33.33 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Service*       Job  Title:-     Physical  Therapy  Assistant 
Category:      Physical  Rehabilitation     ftespmdingi  ^        *  • 
Subctte«ory:PhysicCl^Re»i^illtatlon 


Task 


21 

50 

80 

82 

1«L 

231 

240 

2Jfb 

291 

29^ 
321 


9 

tm 


20     Move  and  transport  patient  Va  and  from  a  given  area  utilising 
proper  method  for  patient*s  needs.   ,  / 
Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  for  patient* a  co«£ort  M 
treatment*  'u. 
Perform  preventive  decubitus  care  for  a  pativCnt;  observe  and 
report  pre^^^re  areas  nbted  on  patient  skin. 
Instruct 'and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  walking  and  other 
walking  devices. 

Perform  range  of  motion  exercises  for  a  patient. 
Care  for  a  (iatient  having  physical  therapy. 
Care  for  patient  in  high  mist  ifihalation. 
Apply  defibrillator  to  patient  having  cardiac^fibrlllation. 
Assist  patient  with  dressing! and  undressing. 
Assist  ti^ patient  W  the  safe  performance  bf  progressive 
persiVp^^  exei^clses.  V 

Adfiilid]bii«r  or  assist  with  range  of  motion  exercises. 
CleanOm  perfoi'm  routine  preventive  Aafntenance  on  depart- 
mental eoulpmentV 

Maintain  work  record  for  statistical  purposest 
Ijnstruct  patients  Irt  regard  to  administration  of  test  precedure 
Prepare  patients  for  physical  therapy, treatments. 

1010  Assemble  equipment  for  physical  therapy  treatment. 

1011  Disassemble  equipment  for  physclat  therifiy  treatment. 

1012  Perform  some  treatments,  principally  hydrotherapy,  for  patients 
as  directed  by  licensed  physical  therapist. 

1013  Perform  applications  of  heat  for:  physical  therapy  treatment 
.  (with  safety  precaution;!/). 

t-  1014  Perform  applications  of  cold  for  physical  therapy  tteattoent 
(W^ith  safety  precautions^) 

1015  Periorm  applications  of  ligH  for  physical  therapy  treatment 
(with  sifety  precautions). 

1016  Perform  applicationt  af  water  for  physical"  therapy  treatment 
(with  safety  precautions)*    !         ^  * 

1017  Perform  applications  of  sound  for  p)iysic^l  ^herapy  treatment 
(with  safety  precautidjps). 

1018  Perform  massage  for  physical  therapy  treatments  (with  safety 

precautions).  '  '     r  ' 

1019  Recognise  need  for  minor  modifications  of  physical  therapy 
treatment  programs  (as  patient 's^ condition  warrants). 

1020  Assist  With  patient's  phyarital  therli^y  test  evaluations. 

1021  Perform  patient's  physical  therapy  test  evaluations. 

1022  Perform  reception  activities  in  the  physical  therapy  department^ 

1023  Perform  clerical  activities  in  the  physical  thfrapy  department. | 
^024  Interpret  physician's  prescribed  orders  for  physical  therapy 

treatment  of  patient. 
1025  Make  appropriate  use  of  equipment  in  applying  physical  therapy 
treatments  as  prescribed. 
•  1026  I^irect  patients  in  the  use-  of  wheelchair1i« 
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Subelustett  Care  Services , 


Job  Title!  Physical  Therapy  Assistant 


Categotyt*  Physical  Rehabilitation  Responding i ^ 
Subcategory! P'^y*'"!  RehabllUatlon 


1027 
1028 

1029^ 

1030 
1031 
1032 
1033 
1034 
1035 
1036 
1037 
1«3« 
1^9 
1040 
1041 
1042 
1044 
1047 

1048 
1049 
1033 


ERIC 


Direct  patients  In  the  use  of  bpdy  braces. 

Maintain  (reatment^  anid  prpcess  records  tccording  to  policies 

of  department. 

Care  for  wet  treatnent  aregg  in  the  physical  therapy  depar^tr  ' 

meiit*  . 

Treat  patients  in* Hubbard  tank.  ^ 

Treat  patients  in  whirlpool* 

Treat  patients  in  pool  without  exercise* 

Give  patient  con|rastrbaths* 

Give  patient  paraffin^ applications* 

Give  patient  Infrared  treatment*  , 

Give  patient  shortwabe  diathermy  treatment.' 

Give  patient  microwave  diathermy  treatment* 

Give  patient  untrasonlc  diathermy  treatment* 

Give  ^he  patient  cervical  traction  therapy* 

Examine  patient  needing  prosthetic  devices* 

Measure ^^prgn^nts  for  prosthetic  devices* 

Fabricate  deVlces  from  plastic  for  a  patient* 

Fabri^te  devices  from  wood  for  a  patient*  ,  . 

Make  adjustments  in  braces  and  prostheses  according  to 

patient's  need* 

Avaluate  the  patient's  ability  to  utilize  a  prosthetic  device* 
Prepare  a  patient  for  foot  examination*  /  « 

Prepare  the  patient  for  treatment  of  skin  dondltlons  of  the 
foot* 

a  "  . 


Pc^rccnt  Performing 
50 

50 
50 

75. 
25  . 
75 
50 
50 
50 
25 
75 
50 

25  ■ 
25  . 
25 
25 

n 

25 
25 

25 
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Subdusteti  Patient  Care  Services  *    job  Title:      Physical  Therapy  Aide/Orderly, 
Categotyt      Physical  Rehabilitation     Res^onding't  10 
Subcdtfegoty* Physical  Eteh^bilitation 


Cask 


ERIC 


20  Move'^and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  g^ven  area  ; 
utilizing  proper  method  for  patient's  needs. 

21  Position  a  patient  (n^ith  variations)  for  patient's  comfort 
Or  treatments  \ 

50       Perform  preventive  decubitujs  care  for  a  patient)^  obstrve 
and  report  pressure  areas  noted  on  patient's  slcln,^ 

dO       Instruct  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  valklng  and  other 
walking  devices.  s 

d2       Perform  range  of  motion  exercises  for  a  patients 

147     Care  for  a  patient  having  physlpal  therapy^ 

240    .Apply  defibrillator  to  pl|(lent  hav^g  cardlac-flbr Illation. 

276      Assist  patient  with  dressing  and  undressing.  ^ 

291  '  Assist  th?  patient  In  the  safe'  performance  of  progressive 

perslstlve .exercises. 

292  Administer  or  assist  with  range  of  motion  exerclsea« 
309     Charge  or  maintain  financial  records  for  departmental  work 

done «  « 

321      Clean  and  perform  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  depart- 
mental equipmentf  , 

739     Maintain  work  record  for  statistical  purposes. 

786      Instruct  patients. in ^regard  to  administration  of  test 
procedure. 

1009  Prepare  patients  for  physical  therapy  treatments. 

1010  Assemble  equipment  for  physical  therapy  treatment. 

1011  Disassemble  equipment  fo^  physical  therapy  treatment. 

1012  Perform  some  treatments^  principally  hydrotherapy,  for 
patients  as  directed  by  licensed  physical  therapist. 

1014    Perform  applications  of  cold  for  physical  therapy  treat- 
ment (with  safety  precautions.) 

1013  Perform  applications  of  light  for  physical  therapy  treat- 
ment (vlth  safety  precautions)* 

1016  Petform  applications  of  water  for  physical  therapy  treat- 
ment (with  sufety  precautions). 

1017  Pcrfortu  applications  of  sounjl  for  physical  therapy  treat- 
ment (with  safety  precautions). 

1018  Perform  inassage  for  physical  therapy  treatments  (with 
safety  precautions). 

1019  Recognize  need  for  minor  modifications  of  physical  therapy 
treatment  programs  (as  patient's  condition  warrants). 

1020  Assist  with  patient's  physical  therapy  test  evaiaatlons. 

1022  Perform  reception  activities  in  the  physical  therapy  de- 
pextment. 

1023  .  Perform  clerical  activities  in  the  physical  therapy  ^ 

department.  -         *  < 

1024  Interpret  physician's  prescribed  orders  for  physical  theraijy 

treatment  of  patient. 

1025  Hake  appropriate  use  of  equipment  in  applying  physical 
therapy  treatments  as  prescribed. 

10.26    Direct  patients  in  the  use  of  wheelchairs. 


Prvcont  Performing 
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Subclustert    Patient  q«re  Services      Job  Title:      Physical  therapy  AMe/Orderly 


Category:  Physical  ^eheblUtatlon  Responding:  10 
(Subcategory!  Physical  RehablUtitloh 


1027  Direct  patifnts  Iftt  the  use  of  body  braces* 

1028  Maintain  treatment  and  process  records  according  to  pollcieu 
of  de^rtment. 

1029  Care  far  wet  treatment  frees  in  the  physical  therapy  depart^ 
inent«   /  ^ 

1031  Treat  patients  in  whirlpool. 

1032  Treat  patients  in  pool  without  exercise. 

1033  Give  patient  contrast  baths. 
103A  Give  patient  paraffin  applications. 
1033  Give  patient  infrared  treatment. 

,1036  Give  patient  shortwave 'diathermy  treatment. 

1036  Give  patient  untrasoMtc  diathermy  treatment 

1039  Give  the' patient  cervical  traction  therapy* 


\ 


; 

t'.rcMifc  Ptrfoniitt 
20 

40 

s60 
60 
30 

70 
20 
30 
30 
40 


J 


\ 


/ 


./ 


ERIC 


r)Uo 


Subcatlgaryj  Physical  R< 


tat Ion 


^ 


80 


786 


Task 

Perform  preventive  decubitus  care  for  a  patient;  obsacva 
and /report  pressure  #rea^  noted  on  patient's  skin. 
Instruct  and  assist  a  p»tlant  with  crutch  %#alking  and  other 
walking,  devices*  ^ 

Instruct  patients  in  regard  to  ^adml|fll  strati  on  of  test 
)rocedure • 

Direct  patients  in  the  use  of  whe< 
Direct  patients  in  the  use  of  bodi 
Measure  patients  for  prosthet^lc 
Fabricate  devices  from  plastic  tor 
Fabricate  devices  from  leather /for 
Fabricate  devices  fron^vood  for  a  patient • 
Fabricate  devices  from  steel ywid  aluminum  for  a^atlent« 
Fit  patients  with* prosthetlc/.ae^ces.  v 
Make  adjustments  In  braces  and  prostheses  according  to 
patient's  need.  ^ 


i  Percent  Perf bntog 

lOq      '  ^ 


I chair s« 
braces/ 

/Ices*  t 
a  pat lent « 
a  patient < 


✓  ^ 


100 
100 
100 
100 

aoo 

100 
100 
100 
100  V 

100 


A 


\ 


ERIC 


V 


/ft 


'  ^  ,  ihibclustert    Patient  Care  Services    •  >^ob  Tl^iiit  Ortho/Prosthetlc  Assist. 

■ .)  .      "  .  ■    ■  ■  •;  . 

-    ti^tegotyl     .  Physical  Jlehabilitation   U<iSp<>^itlin(i:  i 


SiAca^gotyt  Physical  *Rehabllitati<jn 


Task 


7ti^    ^Instruct  patients  la  regard  to.  administration  o£  test 
^  .     ,  {>^ocedure.      ^.  .   .  *    .     ,  .    '   ,       *  ► 

1040  Examine  patient  feeding  prosthetic  devices*    '  ^ 

1041  Measure  pad^ehts  foij^rosthetic  devices*^ 

1042  PaA>ricate  devices  iron  (plastic  for  a  pati'etvt* 

1043  FaWixate  cievic^es  from  leather  for  a  patienl^.  ^ 
10^   Fa}>ricate  devices  fjcom  wood  for  a  patient.    ^  r 

»1046'    Fit  patients  with  prosthetic  devices/^ 
1047    huiVe. adjustments  in^brac^ss  and  prostheses  accordlnj^  to 

Q^i^'s'need..  ^  . 

1048\,Evaluate  , the  patient's  abilit^y  to  utilise  a  prosthetic^ 
device*    >     .  .  •       %  . ' 


ERLC 


Percent-  ^etformltig 


100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
■  100 

100 

100 
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Subclustfer: 


Patient  Care  Services    -  Job  TitUl  Certified  Besp^  Therapy  Tech. 


Gategoryt  Physical  Rehabilitation  ttespondinlg: '  7 
Subcategory:  Respiratory  Rehabilitation  ; 


f  .    Task       ■•  ^  t'/H 

20    Move  and  transport  patient  to  |ind  from  a  given 

Ing  proper  metliod  for  patient's  needs. 
JlU    Collect  non-sterile  specimens  firom  patient  acc 
standard  procedures.  , 
Observe  and  recorda  patient's  respiration. 


29 
33 

63 


Take  and  record  pyiitieidt' s  blood  pressure  (with  variations). 
Provide  diversiortal vactivitie&,£or  the  convalescent  patient. 
Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings  and 
equipment.  r       •  .  .  . 

71,   Care  for' a  patient  in  -isolation.  ^  ■ 
78    Assist  patient  vith  pdstural  drainage. 

92'  reirforni  artificial  r4kpir«tion  to  patient  (with  variations). 
93  Perform  cardio-pulm'onary  resucitation  to  a  patient.  *• 
''''    Administer  p^gen  therapy  to  a  patient. 


95 


96 

97 
98 
99 

IQO 
101 


Ji^bserve  and  fecord  affects  ot  oi^ygen  administration  to  a 

patiipht,  '  .  • 

Supply  aad  care  for  oxygen  equipment  used  by  patient. 
Give  moist  inhalation  to  patient;.  ^ 

Ob.serve  and  record  patient's  reaction  to  inhalation  thfrapy 
treatment.  ■ 

*Perfor;n  asplratipn  of  patient's  orapharyngeal  area, 
lui     Perform  tracheotomy  care  for  patient. 

2W    Apply  defibrillator  to  patiept  having  cardiac-fibrillation. 

2i*i)  Draw  prescribed  blood  samples  from  patient. 

Assist  with  and/or- take  E.K.G.  's  on  patient* 

2A5    Perform  IPPB  treatment  on  patient./ 

.Perform  chest  percussion  on  patient. 

Analyze  nursing  care  requirements  of  patient. 

Prepare  individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications  for  the 

patient.  • 
Administer  or  assist  with  rang«^^ of  (motion  exercises. 

Assist  in  research  Projects.       y  .  ,        i  -J 

Charge  "-or  maintain  financial  recbrds  fjt  departmental  work  JP 
done .  •         "    •  / 

Inventory  and/or  ordrr  departmental  supplies. 
Observe  established  departmental  fire  and  safety,  standards 
and  procedures.     .         (V';  , 
Perform  blood  pli  tests.  i 
Assign  speUfic  work  to  individual  emiHoyees.  • 
Participate  in  interdep^Hftiiiental  coordination  activities. 
Plan  departmental  work  flow.  , 
Coordinate  work  function  of  volunteers.  _ 
Determine'  personnel* requirements  and  job  descriptions. 
Review  and  revise  current  methods  and  procedures. 
Develop  and/ or  improve  laboratory  procedure. 
i^o     Prepare-  a  budget.  i 
727*  Establish  and  direct  administrative  operating  policies, 
procedures  and  regulations. 


2Ab 
2A8 
261 

29-2 

309^ 

316 
566 

617 
711 
713 
Til 
714 
722 
723 
12U 
'726 


I 


itt&at  ^ct forming 
^  85.71 
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100' 
.14.29 
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'100  - 
85.71 
100 

85.71", 
100 
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57.14 

'      100    '  . 

.■4 

vioo       /•■ , 

^1.43 

17.14-    ■  '„ 
,14.29 
71. A3 
<»2.86  ' 
100.  . 
71.^3 
85.71 

'  100 

ioo  ; 

42.86 

'J.  86 
71.43  , 


42.86! 
100  ,, 
1\M 
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57.14 
71.  A? 
100  - 
57. lA 
42.^6 

,57.14' 


IC 


571 


Subclustett  Patient  Care  Services;        Job  title:  Certified  Resp. 

C^teRiJXjV     Physical  Rehabilitation     Hpspoiulitlg:  7  : 

■  ■  * 

Svbeatecory: Respiratory  Rehabilitation  ^ 


728 
32 
75* 
766 
786 


788 

.800 ' 
•813 

820 
-822 

836 

844 

866. 
•  867 

868 

870 
871 
872 
873 
874 
875  V 
876: 
;^77 
/  878 
i379 
MQ 
881 
382 
884 
922 

1055 
1056 
1057 
1058 
1059 
1060 
1061 
1062 
1063 
1004 
1065 
1066 
1067 


Task 

Estabiiish  perlorjnjance^staj^dards* 
Establish  lind  maintain^^^nXtation  standard 
Direct  patient  care^^0cediy:es*  i 
Interview  arid  eViiluate  :  jo5^^candidate$. 
Instruct  patients  in  rejgard  to  administration  of  test 
procedure* 

Participate  in  hdspi^ll  pujblic  information  program  by 

gathering  and  furnisHing  appropriate  13ata» 

Evaluate  work  performim^'te  kif  subordinates.  ^ 

Develop  educational  matierials  for' a  health  occupatioas' pro* 

gram*  K  .  | 

Oripnt  , newly-assigned  jpersonnel.  ^  ^ 

Participate  in  promotioh  of  health  careers* 

Maintain  and  review  dji^partmental  sto^k  le'vels* 

Schedule,  appolntmtkit  for  various  types  of  treatment* 

jPerlajrip  blood  gas  analysis*        ^  A 

OperVte  pressure  transducers  for  pulmonary  function  studies* 

Operate  mulci-charinel  recorders  for  putmpnary  function 

studies • .  //  ■        ■  1     ■  ■ 

rerfdrn[»  calculatlo|ls  for  pulmdnary  function  studie$* 
Cpmpare  pulmonary /'f unction  study  results  With  norms* 
pjerforra  functional  r«sidual  capacity  for  pulmonary  functions 
Perform, spirometry  fot  pulmonary  function  tests.  * 
Perform  maximum  voluntary  ventilation  with  patient* 
Perforii)  ^ir  collection  and  analysis* 
Perform  diffusiQir  capacity*  ' 
Perfori^gj^oinpliaQce  measurements* 
Perform  airway  resistaitce^easurements* 
Heasure  alveolar  pCO^*  " 

Estimate  arterial  pCD^  via  refibreawlng  techniques* 
lieasure  cardiac  output  by  one  or  mpre  techniques* 
OpeAte  a  pneumo^tachometer* 
Mount!  EKG  records*  '  ' 

Assist  with  cardiac  catheterjization  «ind/or  angiocardiogram  , 
procedures*         '     '  ^  -    ^  .  i 

Develop  respiratory  departmental^ hearing  procedures* 
Check  .respiratory  equipment  specif  locations* 
6rgaai;ie  respiratory  staff  meetings* 
Prepare  statistical  reports  for  the  respiratory  de'pt* 
Design  and  imj>lenient  home  respiratory  care  program^* 
Administer  to  and  assist  in  exercise  testing  of  patient* 
Collect  patient's  trachial-bronchial  secretions* 
Evaluate  patient's  vitaL  signs* 

Recognize  artifacts  in  patient's  EKG  record*  V  f 
Identify  wave  form  of  patient's  5KG* 
Perform  auscultation  for  a  patient* 
'Perform  pulmonary  function  tists  for  patient* 
Operate  CO^  rebrisathers  for,  patient's  respiratory  care# 


c 


{)72 


Percent  Per 
71.43 
f  57.14 
71.43 


100 

57.14 
42.86 

57.14 

85.7.1 
"57.14 
100 
100 
42.86 
2B,51 

14.29 
57.14 
57;  14 
57.14 
42.86 
57.14 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14,29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
28.5,8 

14.29 
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SubclusteK  Patient  Care  Servl<Ls        Job  TltlteS  Certified  Resp.  Therapy  Tech. 

Cdtmaxjr.  Physical  Rehabllitattion     tRespMctltig*:  ^  . 
iSubcatBgor Respiratory  Rehabilitation 


Task 

1068  Hccoghlze  the  contraindications  of  respiratory  treatment. 

1069  Assist  with  or  perforin  hyperbotlc  procedures  for  patients. 

1070  Perform  intubations  for  patient. 

1071  Use  mixed  galses  In  respiratory  treatment  for  patients. 

1072  Answer  telephone  for  respiratory  department. 

;,107A    Alter  settings  on  pat  lent  U  respirator  (on  basis  of  obser- 
vations) . 

1075  Alter  settings  on  patient's  respirator  "(on  basis  of  blood 
gas  data) .  .  ^ 

1076  Improvise  or  modify  equipment  for  patient's  special 
requirements.  ^ 

1389    Plan  space  requirements  for  the  respiratory  department.^ 


Percent  Pcr^ormifaig 
100 
1A.29 
28.58 
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ERIC 


Stibclu&'ter:    Patieat  Care  Services  Title':  Respiratory  Therapy  Aide 

CategoH^  r    Physic^^t  Rehabilitation  llkapondifil^ 4 
Subcateg6ty:  Respir'atory  Rehabilitation      .  \ 


20    Move  and  transport  p^etient  to  and  jE^roid^  a  given  area  utl* 
Using  proper  method  ^br  patient's  cpmfbrt  or  treatment. 

24  .  Collect  non*steri;l^  spe^clmens  frpln  patient  according  to 
standard  procedures*        \  < 

29    Observe  iind  record  a  patient's  respiration. 

33    Take  and  record  an  apical  pulse  of  patient. 

63    Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings 
and  equipment.  . 

IV   Care  for.  a  patient  in  isolation. 

78    Assist  patient'with  post>ural  drainage. 

92  Perform  artificial  resplratloff  tp  patient  (wiXh  vatia* 
tions).   ?  " 

93  Perform  cardio*pulTnonary  resucit;«t ion  to  a  patient* 

96  observe  and  record  affects  of  oxygen  administration  to  a 
patent.  '       . ,  •  . 

97  Supply  and  car«  for  oxygen  equipment' used  by  patient*. 

98  Give  moist  inhalation  to  patient. 

.  99-  ^Ottserve  and  record  patient's  rie^ictioh  to  inhalation 
-   therapy  treatment.  :  > 

100  Perform  aspiration  of  patient's  orapharyngeal  area* 

101  Perform  tracheotomy  care  fo^ptfbient. 
2A1    Draw  prescribed  bipod  samples  from  patient. 
2AA    Assist  with  and/or  take  E.K.G. *s  on  patient.  ' 
2A5    Perform  IPPB  treatment  on  patient. 

2A6    Perform  , chest  percussicon  on  patient.^  : 

2A8    Analyze  nursing  ca^e, requirements  of  patient. 

261    Prepare  individual  dosage,  of  prescribed  medications  for 

the  patient.  •  ,  • 

292    Administer^or  assist  with  range  of  motion  excjcicises. 
30.8    Assist  In  research  projects. 

366    Observe  established  departmental  fire  an^^afety  Stan* 

dards  and  procedure^.     \  , 
617  *  Perform  blood  pH  tests. 

711    AMign  specific  ^ork  to  individual  employees. 
719    Coordinate  work  orders  with  other  departments • 
723    R(eylew  and  revise  current  methods  and  procedures. 
72A..  Develop  and/or  improve  laboratory  procedure. 
728    Establish  performance  standards. 

786    Instruct  patients  in  regard  to  administration  of  test 
procedure. 

788   Tarticipate  in  hospital  public  information  program  by 

gathering  and  furnishing  appropriate  data. 
820    Orient  hcwly-assigned  personnel*  m 
822    Participate  in  ptombt^^n^of  health  careers* 
836    Maintain  and  review  dtpartmental  stock  levels. 
8AA    Schedule  appointment  for  yaripus  types  of  treatment. 

866  Perform  blood  gas  analysis.  ' 

867  Operate  pressure  transducers,  for  piUlmonary  function 
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Subcluster: 

CategoiT:: 

Subcategotys 


Patletit 


Care  Services 


\ 


870 

871 

872 
,  873 

874 

875 
^76 
»79" 
,  884 
1056 
lOKil 
1062 
1063  ' 
i06A 
1065 
1(^66 
1067 
1068 
1069 
1070 
1071 
1072, 
1074* 


( 


1075 


1076 


ERIC 


Jol/ Title:' 
Physic'al  Rehabilitation  ^leapottdlng?: 
Re sitlratory  Rehabilitation 

Task 


ResplratoryNTherApy.  Aide 

4  '.^   '  • 


Purccnl;,  PerfomLng 


Perioral  ciXculat;loh.5  for  pulmonary  function  stOdies« 
Compare  pulmonarV  function  study  resjUlts  with  norms. 
Perform  functional  residual  capacity  for  pulmonary  functloh. 
Perform  splromeitry  for  pulmonary  function  tests. 
Perform  maximum  voluntary  Ventilation  with  patient. 
Perform  air  col ^dct ion  and  analysis. 
Per|orm  dlffusloh^  capacity* 
Measure  alveolar  pC02« 
^ount  EKG  records. 

Check  respiratory  equipment  specificatlohs. 
CoHect  patient's  trochlal-bifonchtiil  secretions. 
Evaluate  patient's  vital  signs^  ^ 
R^cpgnize  artifacts  in  patient's  EKC  record. 
Identify,  vave  form  of  patient 's-.EKC. 
Perform  auscultation  for  a  patient.  .  ^  -  ' 

Perform  pulmonary  function  tests  for  patient. 
Operate  CO^*  retreathcrs  for  patient's  respiratory  care.  ' 
Recognize  h\e  contraindi'&ations  of  respiratory  treatment.' 
Assist  with  'cu:  perform  *hyperboriCr  procedures  for  patientsi 
Perform'. iot'ubations . for  'patient. 

Use  miJred  gascs^' in  respiratory  treatment  ifor  patients. 
Answer  telephone  for  respiratory  deffartment*.  • 
Alter  settings  on  patient ?s  respirator  (on  basis  of;  ob* 
secvatiens).    -  i  j| 

Alter  settihgs  on  patient's  respirator  (oa  basis  of  blbod 
gas  ^U'ita)      '    *  .  •      '  1  * 

Improvise  or  modify  equipment- for.  patjlent 'tf  ^spetial  re-, 
quiremerrts.      »         .  ^ 
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Subcluster*      Patent  Cai^  Scryiies     Sob  Title:  Pulmonary  Function  Technician 
'    <:ategory:         Physical  Rahafaliltttlon  Reapohtdlngi  1 
Sid>c4tegory:    Respiratory  Rehabltl  tat  Ion 


2^1     Dtaw  preitcrlbed  blo^gRimples  from  patient. 
2A«     AhaLyse  nursing  caj^^quireitientsi  of  patient. 
711     jfsslgn  specific  work  to  Individual  employies# 
844  Schedule  appointment  fpr  various  ty|)es  of  treatmeiir. 
d68     Operate  mult I -channel  recorders  for  palmonary  function 
studies. 

870  Perform  calculations  for  pulmonary  function  studies. 

871  Compare  pulmonary  function  study  results  with  norms. 

872  Perform  functional  residual  capacity  for  pulmonary  fui^tlon, 

873  Perform  spirometry  for  pulmonary  function  tests. 
875     Perform  air  ^ollettlon  and  aifalysls. 

1058  Prepare  statistical  reports  for  th«  resplratory^department. 
1066    Perform  pulmonary  function  tests  ifor  patient. 


IPercant  ^airfbrmliit 

100 
100, 
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^  100 
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IPO  , 
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1100 
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iA03 
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.  1107 


1108 
1109 
1110 

nil. 
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1115 
111^ 
1117 

• 

1L16 
U19 
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Line  up  all  llq><efi» 
Cut,  proper  curve  Into  unset* 
Test  lenses  to  with8ta|d  maxlmunt  pressure. 
Check  lenses  by  .mlcrosc^je  for  exactness* 
Trim  lehses  tp.  final  -^hape. 
Smooth  lenses  after  trimming.  ^  ^ 
Bevet  lens  edge  for' proper  fit  Into. frames. 

Make  lenses  shatter*free  electronically.  . 

*  ■     •  ■  .        ■  • 

Make  lense^  shatter-free  chemically* 

•   •  •  • 

Put?  lenses  into  frame.s* 

Check  microscopically,  for  final  exactnesa. of  glasses^. 


Subciuster:      Patient  Xmre  Services     Job  Title:  Ophthalmic 

•  ■      ••  • 

'   Category;        Physical  Rehabilitation  Responding:  3 
Subcategory:    Vision  Rehab. 

Select  the  proper  stock  for  lenses  according  to  prescrl-ptlon. 

Identify  ftray,  pits,  scratchesi  generator  marks  and  defects 
in  lens  stock,. 

t  •  .  . 

Block  and  deblock  lens  for  glasses* 

Fine  and  polish  lehs  stock  for  glasses. 

True  tools  for  fining  and  polishing  lens  stock. 

Clean/  assemble  and  disassemble  automatic  lens  stockflners 

and  f Ihers. 

Set  axis  on  all  machines  surf|plng  IcnseSf^ 
JUs*  prlsi/'shlme  and  rings  In  surfacing  lensfs.  . 
Figur?  tht^Hness  of  Unses>  cut ting, back  at  propar  tlne< 
Figure  how  thick  to  make  pr^ro  Jobs  according  to  axis. 
Block  all  lenn^. 


Ldb  Technician 


Percent  Perfbrmlng 
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Subclu8tet<  Pati^ent  Care  Services  Job  title:  Optooetrlc  Assistant 
CA'tegolcy:       Physical  Rehabilitation   ftespon^lAg'c  3 


Subcategory:  Vision  Rehabilitation 


'USK 

316    Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies* 

321    Clean  and  perform  routine  preventive  maintenance  on 

departmental  equipment* 
1077    Inform. patient  what  to  expect  during  eye  examinations  or 

special  tests*  - 
1079    Measure  the-  curvatures  o£  the  patient's  cornea* 

1083  Assist  in  detection  of  patient's  visual  problems  or 

color  blindness* 

1084  Determining  the  power  of  patient's  lenses  in  old  and 

new  prescriptions* 

1085  Assist  the  patient  in  frame  selection* 

10)16    Take  patient's  facial  and  frame  measurement's* 
1088'  Record  the  result*  of  the  preparatory  tests  of  eye 

examinations* 
1089    Record  the  patient's  eye  history* 

1095  Assist  in  the  optometric  laboratory*^ 

1096  Assist  in  the  fitting  of  contact  lens* 

1098  Give'  the  optician  or  optometrist  chair side  assistance* 

1099  Assist  with  optometric  office  administration* 
1114   Check  lenses  by  microscope  for  exactness* 

1121    Check  microscopically  for  final  exactness  of  glasses 

■  ■  ..  .  .  \     '  ■ 


^•rccBt  P*rf6cdlnt 
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Subclyster: 
Category J 
Sub category  J 


Patient  Care  Services  Job  TUIdi  Urologic  PHysicians  Assist. 
'/jicilUry  Services.      •  iesuond^fAg: / 


20 

21 

29 
33 
40 

45 

46 

.63 

64 
66 

86 

234 

235 
201 

262 
31b 
321" 

424 

•  566 

79U,. 
835 
840 
843 

102  <5 

1051; 

1052 
11-26 
-  1131 
1144 
1159 
1164 

ERIC  1191 


I  Task 

Move  and  transpirt  patient  to  and  from  a. fiiven  ar<a  utiliz- 
ing proper  trethfid  for  pati*eftt's  needs. 

Position  at  patient  Iwith  variations)  foir  patient's  comfort 
or  treatment.        •  . 
Observe  and  record  a  patient's  respiration. 
Take  and  recotd  patient's  blood  pressure  (wltli  variat i'ons) . 
Apply  footboards,  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive  de- 
vices for  patient's  comfort. 

Apply  restraints  to  a  patient,  in  bed,  chair  or  transporting 
device  and "recdrd  application. 

Operate  an  addre ssogr aph  for  patient's  records,  charge  slips 
or  coding. 

Utilize  sterile  techniques  In  the  handling  of  dressings  and 

equipment.  .  , 

Perform  ir.ri^ation  of  patient's  catheter  as  prescribed. 
Perform  catheterizations  on  patient  accor^Jlng  to  Instrvc- 
tional  polfcies. 

Apply  hanJ^ressure  9r  a  pressure  blindage  for  patUnt  s 

ble^dlng*^  \  . 

Perform  ijker lie  scrub,  gouing,  and  gloving  to  Asslrt  vith 

t  p.itieut.  v! 
yf  icin  1  o*"!:  f  M  l  ing  surgery  on  patient, 
ndividuai  doaag*  of  prescribed  aiedications  for  the 


s  M  r     I  y 
Asr.ist 
Ihr^Pi^rew 
paticntlL 

Give  pr^Icribcd  oral  medication  to  the  patient 
Inventory'  and/or  order  dcpartmenta!^  supplies. 
Clean  ;iiid  perforin  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  depart 
mental  equipment. 

Use  skeani  sterilizer  or  ^  autoclave  ior  departmental  equip- 

Observ\  e'stntnuhed  deparl;mental-f ire  and  safety  stan.datda 
and .  procedures.         ^  \  . 

Determine  equipment  repairs  or  rep}acemei\t  needed. 
Label',  itrancOr,  ^^nd/or  log  specinnens  for  identification, 
T>eceive'  incoming  supplies  and  equipioeat. 

Obtain  jforTi.<;  for  treatment.  ^ 
Prepare  paLients  for  radiological  examinations. 
l-;tinriiln  tr^^atnent  ^nd  process  records  according  to  policies 
•of  depajrta.ent .  •  ,      .  i  i 

Prep.uej  patient,  for  the  application  of  plaster  splints  or 

casts. 

Assist    in  the  opplication  of  plaster  splints  or  casts. 
\iort  instruments  and  utensils  foiT^e-iter iliaing. 

Place  articles  in  containers  to  go  to  wasliing. 
'package  items  to* be  ster i I ized. 

Asseii-ble  bladder  irrigation  !.et. 

Assemble  catheterization  tray. 

AssembU  cyslon-etrogr am  tray. 

Assemble  vaginal  examination  tray. 

n79 
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?ubcltt8ter%  Patient  Core  Services  Job;Titlat  Urologic  Physicions  Astist, 
CategoryS         Afitillary  Services  Responding:^    2  » 


■faik 

'1202    Fold  linens  to  be  used  in  sterilizing. 
1206    Wrap  linen  packs  for  sterilization. 
1207^ate'and  label  linen  packs  to  be  sterilized. 
'1221    Obtain  equipment  for  surgery.  ^ 

1222  "Connect  electrical-surgical  units,  drills  and  suction  used 

in  tlie  operating  room.  '     '.  * 

1223  Adjust  electrical-surgical  units,  lights,  etc.  for  surgery. 
122^    Assemble  drills  for  surgery.     «  . 

1225  Test  equipment  used  ia  surgery. 

1226  Lubricate  equipment  used  in  surgery. 
1227^'^1'equest  equipment  for  surgery.  . 

122tt    Obtain  prep  solutions  for  preparation  of^  patient  for  surgeiy 

1229  Prepare  prep  solutions  for  surgery.  .  ^ 

1230  Soak  optic  devices. in  disinfectant  for  operative  procedure.- 

1231  llold  organs  or  tissues  during  surgery. 

1232  Fo?lis  lights  during  surgery. 

1233  Provide  emerge'ncy  equipment  during  surgery. 

123^    Check  drj^inoge  of  urinary  catheter  during  surgery. 

1235'  deceive  organ/tissue  specimens  during  surgery. 

1236    Receive  additional  linen*  djjring  surgery. 

1237-    Chaage  soiled  linens  during  surgery. 

123«    Rinse         dry  instrui mt ^  used  fn  surgery. 

173')    Sort  nil.    M  jurat.'  instruments  us64  in  surgery. 

12A0    Moisten  spon^rti  used  In  surgery.  ,j 

1241     Assist  jinetl/fetist  during  surgeryV 

Prepare  packing  tqbe  utilized  dUring  or  following  surgery. 
•I2'^i3    Assist  witli  >px>nge^?^'unt  during  surgery.  ■» 

Thread  needle  with  suture  during  surgery. 
12A5    Assist  sur^eor^  in  removing  glovfis  and  gown  following  surgery 
12A6    Hequest  recovery  bed  for  new  surgical  patient. 
12<'7    Remove  drapp  fromjiatient  following  surgery. 
12A8    Remove  restra-ints  from  patient  following  surgery. 
.  *  12A9    Check  positiorr  of  patient's  drainage  tube  and  urinary 

cqtlyiter  ,  following  surgery.  . 

1250  Connect  new  drainage  tube  and  colle<!tion  bag  to  urinary 
cnthctor  following  surj^.  Vy,  '  ' 

1251  Pr'cp.nrc  i^ctn  ucic'e  solut  ion  to  clean  with  fcfl'Fowing  surse>y. 
0(),»k' contaminated  instriiment;s  following  surgery. 

1253     Prepare  instrument  packs  %o  be  sterilized. 

125^  "dIbposc  of  used  and  soiled  linens  following  aur^eij. 

1255    Replenish  linen  packs  used  in  surgery. 

1250    nisassVtlil^  drills  suction  apparatuses  used  in  surgery. 

'DiscomVa.  e'lectilcal-surgioal  equipment  used  during  surgerj 
Clean  opcfrati^jg  room  following  surgery. 
?.cmove  dquiprtent  not  needed  from  O.R.  following  surgery 
QlVeck  sponge  caunt  following  surg<>ty. 
Conpletc  and  sign  CP.  forms  following  surgery. 
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Subclustetf:-  Patient  Care  Services     Job  Titles' 

Category?  /Xneillary  Services  Reapondtog;.. 

St^^categpry^' 


Urologic  rtiysicians  Assist. 


I2f.2 
1263 
126^ 
1265 
.1266 
1267 
1268 

1269 

1250 

1275 

1277 

1320\ 

1320 


.  Task 
Prepare  specimen  reports  following  surgery. 
Hand  carry  forms  to  pick-up  stations  followirtg  surgery.. 
Obtain  plaster  for  cast  applications.  ^ 
Assist  in  removing  cast  from  patient. 
Report  shortages  in  operating  room. 
Report  unusual  happenings  in  oeprating  room. 
Perform  sterilizing  instruments  or  equipment  by  boiling 

when  directed.  u    i     i  ^i.. 

Perform  sterilising  instruemtns/equipment  by  chemical  tsolu- 

tionouhcn  directed.      -  ,  I 

neport  break  in  aseptic  technique  during  surgery.  I 
Perform  renal  function  studies  of  urologic patiFnts. 
Perform  stoma  care  for  the  urologic  patient. 
Clean  public  rest  rooms  in  hospUal.  ,        ,  , 

Clean  x-ray  and  cystoscopy.  t  . 


Pi. 
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Forccnn  PerfoToing 
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Fag»  ^  ox  » 
Sttbdustcri     Patient  Care  Service* 

Ca/egorrs    ,    Ancillary  Services 
Subcategory! 


Job  Titles  O^atiat 
latpoodlngi 


tooa  Techalciaa 


1122 

11^ 
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112S, 
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1127 

1128 
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1142 
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1164 
1165 
1167 
^168 
1169 
1170 
1171 
1173 
1175 


Task 

Receive  contamlnaVed  supplies  fro*  p«a«iit*  area. 

Place  contamlnatei  ItcM  In  IsoUtloa  cha-ber. 

OBbtoclave  contaislnate*  articles  before  processing. 

Pllk  uj  or  receive  soiled  Instru-nts  «.d  iuppUes  £ro-  nursing  unit 

sort  instruments  and  utensils  for  "-•'•'"^'i;;*  . 

E«aalne  articles  for  holes.  cra#k*  or  pther  defects. 

Place  article*  In  containers  or  racks  for 

P^ace  articles  In  baskets  or  boscs  to  be  sterilised. 

Place  baskets  or  boaes  on  collection  cart. 

Place  articles  In  containers  to  go  to  washing.  ^ 
Reeelve  new  or  clean  linen.  V 
Prepare  proper  washing  agents.  J 
Select  proper  rinse  agents. 
Sort  Iteas  (various  needles,  forceps,  etc.J. 
Load  Items  to  be  re-used  Into  autoMtlc  washers. 
O^rate  automatic  washers  to  clean  Ites-  to  «-«•^• 
Unload  Ite'SH^to  be  re-used  from  auto«tlc  washers. 

ai«  «d  STntaln  washing  -^l-AP-^'/'V^^'f  "'^^i;^- 

Disassemble  materials  and  equipment  for  Central  S«'vlc.. 

Dry  Items  after  washing  and  reusing  for  Cet|tral  Service. 

M^seible  equip-ent  after  jl.^ln,  for  Central  S«^^^  . 

Prepare  and  handle  Items  for  packaging  and  delivery  tor  i^ncra* 

Service. 

« Package  iteoii  to  be  sterilised. 

lest  for  sterilisation  wUh  bacterial  culture. 
Tag  sterilized  Items.  ^ 
Prepare  dressing  sets. 
MlK  normal  saline  solutions. 
Fill  bottles  with  solutlons^o  be  sterilized. 
Label,  cap  and  dating  bottles  to  be  sterilised. 

5riLr:ifocui:i'~trrut:'J;o.  carts  mto  stenie  cupboard..  ' 
s"lt  «:riu  t««."n  alr-tlght  plastic  bags  for-  long  storage. 
Assemble  arteriogram  (anglograa)  tray. 
Assemble  Joint  aspirating  test. 

Assemble  bone  marrow  tray.       '  ,  ^ 

Assemble  bronchogram  tray. 
Assemble  cardiac  arrest  tray. 
Assemble  catheter isatlon  tray. 
Assemble  circumcision  set. 
Assemble  surgical  cut -down  tray. 
Assemble  cystometrograa  tray. 
Assemble  douche  set. 
Assemble  dressing  tray.  J  ' 

Assemble  emer»ncy  delivery  sef. 
Assemble  eye  dressing  tray.  , 
Assemble  gastric  set  for  analysis  or^Uvaga. 


Parcaiit 
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Subclustert      Pi^tient  Care  Serv^es 

Category:         Ancillary  Services 
Subcategory 2 


Job  Titles    Operating  Roon. Technician 

Responding'':  13 


t 


8teril«- techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressing*  and  •^pncnt. 
irrigation  of  patient**  ..catheter  at  Rjretcribed.        ^  . 


V  Task 

/      >  . 

Move  andK transport  patient  to«and  from  a  given  area  utilising  propel^ 
method  for  patient's  needs/  '  £ 

Position  a  patient  (with  variations)  l^r  p«4ent's  comf«t  or>  treat- 
ment* 

Observe  and  record  a  patient  •  s -•wpiration. 
Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with  variations). 
Apply  lbotboards»  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive  devices  for 
patiett.^s  comfort.  ±t  5^ 

Apply  restraints  to  a  patient  in  bed,  chair  dr^trjjansporihig  4<vlce 
^and  Irecord  application. 

Operate!  an  addressograph  for  patient's  records jjpnarge  stips  or  coding 
Apply  ace  bandages  on  patient  ac<ordii^  to  prefffribed  site  ^nd  method. 

Utilize^ 

Perform  irrigati 

Perform  catheterizations  on  patient  according  to -inttfuctional 
policies. 

Instruct  and  assist  a  patient  with  crutch  walking  and  other  valking 
devices* 

Apply  a  sling  to  a  patient.  / 

Apply  hand  pressure  or  a  pressure  bandage  for  patient* s  bleeding. 
Empty  and  care  for  levin^  suction  equipment  used  b]S-^lent.  i 
App4y  extremity  braces,  body  braces,  and  artificial  lO^  to  P*^ 
Obtain  patient  and/or  family  consents  for  treatment^  ^^^^-^-^-'•^s^^ 
Perform  sterile  scrub/  gowning,  and  gloving  to  assist  with  surgery 
^  of  patient. 

235    Assist  physician  performing  surgery  on  parient. 
261    Prepare  individual  dosage  of  prescribed  medications  for  -  l^^he  patient. 
316    Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies.  \ 
321.   Clean  and^perforro  routine  lyeventive  maintenance  on  departMntal 
equipment • 

366    Operate  blood  gas  apparatus-VolumetVic.  . 

424  Use  steam  sterilizer  or  autoclave  for  depaWmental  equipment.  ^ 

425  Use  gas  steri titer  for  departmental  equipment.  > 
566    Observeestabllshed  departmental  fire  and  safety  standards  an^  proce- 

dw^'Cftt  •  ....  i  i4 

— eriali. 
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Maintain  appropriate  storage  condition*  for  pseciallzed  materia 
Partlclp»te  in  interdepartmental  coordination  activities. 
Determine  equipment  repairs  or  replacement  needed. 
.Label,  transfer,  and/or  log  specimens  for  identification. 
Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  level's. 
Procure  and  store  perishablt  items. 

Receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment.  ,  ' 
Obtain  forms  for  treatment. 

Prepare  patients  for  radiological  txaminations.     _  • 
Place  x-rays  in  viewing  apparatus. 

'Maintain  treajiment  and  process  rtcords  according  to  policits  ot  dt- 

piartment  •  , .  ^ 

Prepare  patient  for  the  appUcationj of  plaster  splints  or  casts. 

Assist  m  the  application  o(,  plasttr  splints  or  casts.  fjg^ 


— Bcrccnt ,  . 
>  Pcrfotaint 


^4.62 


92.31 
30.77 
30.77 


84.62 
76.92 
30.77 
84.62 

is.ia 

30.77. 
.30.771 
84.62 

7^9 
15.38  • 

7.69 

115.38 
92.31 
46.15 
76.9^ 

69.23  ' 
7.69 

92.31  > 
7.69 


84*62  -  , 
53.85 
15.38 
84.62  »  ' 
76. «2 
23.08 

7.69  0 
92.31 
53.85^ 

46.1 


69.23 
76.92 

84. 6»^ 


Subjblus ter/    P«t ijent  Care  Services 


Category:  ^Ancillary  Services 
Sttbcategory:  ^ 


Job  Title:  ^Operating  Room  Technician 

.  *  *  .  . 

Responding:  13 

i   ■  ' 


Task 


^ 


sic 


iT8l 
1182 
1183 
118S 
1187 
1188 
1189 
1190 
1191 
1193 
1194 

M9> 
1196 
1197 
1199 
1201 
120> 
,  1203 
:  1204 

1205 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 
1211 
1212 
1215 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
I22f 
1222 

1223 
1224 
,1225 
1226 
1227 
42^ 
1229 
1230 


Assemble  gynecol^igy  £«iy. 
Assjemble  'irrigation  sft. 
Assemble  liver/kidney  biopsy  tray. 
A^^eipble  myelogram  tray. 
A^ssemblrf  nasal  hemorrage  tray. 
Assemble  pjtra-thoraciintesis  tray. 
Assemble  peritoneal  dialysis  tray. 
Assemble  proctoscopy  or  segraordoscopy  set. 
Assemble  lumbar  punctuteiitrayi 
/issemble- suture  tray.  *. 
Assemble  throat  irrigation  ^et.  , 
Asaemble  tonsil  hemorrhage  tray. 
Assemble  iracheotpmy  tray. 

Assemble  vaginal  examination  tray.'  ,  ^ 

As>semble  water  seal  drainfige  set.   •  .  .  . 

Wash,  dry,  test,  powder,  and  package  gloves  to  be  sterilized. 
Load  and^ositiljn  gloves  on^  autoclave  cart. 
Fill  anil  dispense  glove  orders'. 

Record  gtove  inventoty.  - 
J^ash,  disinfect  and  centrifuge  u$ed  thermometers. 
Repair  linens  to  be  sued  in  sterilizing. 
Fold  linens'  to  be' used  in  sterilizing. 
Sort  masks,  O.R.  caps  to  be  used  in  surgery.  , 
Fold  QiB.  leggins,  covers  and  baby  blankets  to  be  used  in  deliyery 

room.    ,        '  : 
AssAble  linen  packs  to  W  sterilized. 
Wrap  linen  packs  for  sterilization.    *  — 
Date  and  label    linen  packs  to  be  sterilized. 
Sterilize  linen  packs  in  autoclave.  . 
Send  matjBrials  and  equipment  out  of  central  service. 
Dispense  items  at  the  window  and  by  cart  system  from  central  service 
Check  dispensable  equipment  fro  repairs.  ■  *, 

Clean  work  areas,  offices,  cupboards  and  shelves  of  central  service. 
Participate  in  in-service  training  program. 
Record  replenishment  tests  for  central  service. 
Maintain  records  of  central  'service  tray  fet-ups. 
use  Kandx  fill  system  in  central  service, 
"use  check-sheet  system  in  central  service.  ^ 

Obtain  eqifipment  for  surgery. 
Connect  electrical-surgical  units,  drills 
operating  ro<m.   •  • 

Adjust  electrical-surgical  units,  lights, 
'^Assemble  drills  for  surgery.  - 
Test' equipiwnt  used  in  surgery* 
|>ubricate  equipment  used  in  surgery. 
Request 'equipment  for  surgery.  ,  ,  _ 
Obtain  ptf«P  solutions  for  preparation  of .patient  for  surgery 
Prebara  prep  solutions  for  surgery. 

Sofk  optic  devices' in  disinfectwt  for.  operative  procedure. 

.  ■  ,584  ... 


i^i 


and  suction  used  in 
etc^  for  surgery. 


Percent 
Performing 

7.69 

7.69 
15.38 

7.69  , 
15.38. 
15.38 

7.69 
46a5 

y;69 

IS. 38 
7.69. 
15.38 
-4^15 
23.08 
'23.08 
7.69 
7.69 
15.38 
15.38 
7.69 
^  30.77 
53.85 
^  38.46 

15.38 
46..  15 
61.54 
61.54 
23.bd 
23.08 
,  7.69 
15^.38 
23.08 
30.77 
7.6^ 
7*69 
7.69 
7  ,69  . 
84.62 


84. 6Z 
69.2;? 
.  84.62- 
84.62 
84.6? 
61.54* 
76.92 
61»54 
61.54 
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Subii^stert  Patient  Care  Services 
Category:       Ancillary  Services' 

Subcategory! 


Job  Titled  Operating  Room  Technician 

■  ^    *      .    .  \-  ^  . 

Responding^  .13  ;  • 


Task 

ft^  1231  Hold  organs  or  tissues  during  surgery. 

1232  Focus  lights  during  surgery*^ 

1233  Provide  emergency  equipment  during  surgery.^ 
123A  "Check  drainage  of  urintary  catheter  during  Surgery « 
1235>  Receive  organ/tissue  specimens  during  sui^gery* 

^  .1236  Receive  additional  linens  during  surgery* 

1237  Change  toiled  linens  during  surgery. 

If238  Rinse  and  dry  instruments  used  in  f^urgery. 
l!239^  Sort  and  separate  Instruments  in  surgery. 

1240  Moisten  sponges  used  in  surgery* 

1241  Asiiist  anethetist  during  surgety. 

1242  Pirepare  packing  tp  be^utilized  during  or  following  surgery. 

1243  A$tsist  with  sponge  count  during,  surgery* 

1244  Thread  needle  with  suture  duriti^  surgery. 

1245  Assist  surgeon  in  removing  gloves  and  gown  following  surgeryi 

1246  Request  recovery  bed  for  new  surgical  patient.  ' 

1247  Remove  drape  from  patient  following  surgery* 
1248.  Remove  restraints  from  patiisnt  followihg  surgery. 

1249  Check  position  of  patient 's'  drainagej^  tube  and  urinary  catheter 
following  surgery.  ,  «  ^ 

X.  .  1250  Connect  new  drainage,  tube  and  collectilon  bag  to  urihary  catheter 
following  surgery.  iv  / 

1251  '  Priepare'  germacide  solution  to  clean  with  folloi^^ing  surgery. 

1252  Soak  ^ntamlnatec^ instruments  following  surgeiiy^ 
^ — 1453  Prepai^e  instrument  packs  to  be  sterilized. 

1254  C^^pose  of  used  and  soiled  linens  following  s^ur^ery* 

1255  Replenish  linen  packs  used  in  surgbry* 

1256  Disassemble  drills  suction  apparatuses  used  in  surgery. 

^  1257  Disconnect^  electrical*surgical  equipment  used  during  surgery. 

1258  Clean  operatin^room  following  surgery.  '  « 

1259  Remove  equipment  not  needed  from  0*R*  following  surgery. 

1260  Check  sponge  count  following  surgery. 

1261  Complete  and  sign  0»P«  forms  following  surgery. 

'  ^      1262  Ftepare  specimen  reports  following  surgery.  | 

1263  Hand  carry  forms  to, pick-up  stations  following  surgery.  > 

1264  Ob^apin  plaster  forecast  applications*  * 
iZ65  Assist,  in  removing  cast  from  patient.  .     ^  » 

V        42^^  Report  shortages  in  operating  room.  ^ 

1267  Report  unusual  happenings  in  opi!rating  room,     x  ' 

,   1268  Perform  sterilizing  instruments  or  equipment  by^oillng  when  directed 

1269  Perform  sterilizing  instruments/equipmeot  by  chemical  soJUition  when 
||          ^^irected.  p  ^  1 

yi]0  Report  break  in  aseptic  technique  during  surgery. 

1271  Set  up  :^splation  unit  for  contaminated  surgical  patient. 

1      1272  Set  up  jbraction  apparatus  for  surgical  patient.. 

,       1273  Apply  traction  a|>paratus  for  surgical  patient. 

»  -y     1279  Prepar<|f  dispensing  records  for  the  pharmacy.  '   ^  ' 

^  1282  Return  I/drugs  not  used  to  stock.  \ 

■y       1301  Prepari  medical  solutions  (when  necessary^  under  aseptic  conditions  " 

i:rnn  ^^^^  pIt^P*'^  sterile  techniques  (according  to  master  formula). 


Percent 
Peirf  oFming 

76,%2 
69.23 
76.i92 .' 
53 U5 
76.92 
•84.62 
92.331 

84.6;? 
8^^.62 
55,35 
8A.62 

■M.62 

76.92 

61. SA 

8^62 

76.92\ 
■  *r 

46. 15 1 

30.77 
76.92 
.84.62 
69.23 
69.23 
<76.92. 
84.62 
84.62- 
76.92 
84.62 
76.92 
53.85 
53.85 
^3.85 
84  ."624 
,92 
.62 
84.62 
15.39 


76-. « 
84.  ( 


.62. 
.081 


84.62 
84.6 
23 

23.08 
15.38 
7.69 
7.69 

7.69 


Subcluster t    Patient  Care  Services 
Category:       Ancillary  Seirvices 
I Subcategory:  j 


Job  Titl^:  (derating  Room  Tethn'iclan 
Responding:    13  , 


Task 


130.2    Sterilising  (wh&n  necessjary)  so luticoii  under  correct  conditions  of 

temperature  i>ressure  ai}d  time* 
S304    Send^  s^^npU^f  >terilize^  solution  to  laboratory  for  testingi^ 

1307  Verify  co^ed^  patient,  dosage,  time,  method  of  medicatioh  given. 

1308  Record  medications  adminjlstered  to  patients.       ^  V 

1310  ^Kfsh  furniture  throughout  hospital.  ^  ^ 

1311  Wesh  fixtures  throughout [hospital.  . 

1315    Hpp  floors  throughout  hoi^pital  (dry»  wet  aiid  damp).  ' 
i325<  Oiean  delivery  and  operatjing  rooms.  ^ 
1328^   Clean  x-ray  and  cystoscopy  areas. 

1333  Clean  locker  roomfr  in  hospital.  \ 

1334  Clean  supply  rooms  in  Hospital.  ^  .  4 

1335  Clean  anesthesia  inducti<Jn  area  in  hospital./ 

•1337   )Clean  central  service^ ;ar*a4  in  hospital.  ' 
1345  'Use  special  procedure s^dt^l^and ling  trash  materials  ln\>ospital« 
1356 


Assist  in  preparation  6t 


il|(pplies  for  sterilizntioh.  # 


I 


Percent 
Performing 

15.38 
23.08 
15.38 
15.38 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 
30.77 
15.38 

7.69 

7.69. 
30.77 
-15.38  . 

7.69 
^5.38 


1^ 
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21': 

29 
33 

. '  ^0 

'48 
57 
63 

66 

06 
149 

235 
261 

316 
321 

566 

790 
835 
836 
838 
840 
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.Subcluater:  Pat  Lent  'Care  Services 
Category:  .  :  Ancillary  Services\f» 


^Job  Title t-  Surgical  Aide/Assistan,t 
Responding:'   4  °.; 


Subcategory: 


Vask 


Clean  ,  and  care  for  disposable  and  non«^disposable>  equipment 
utirllzed  by  patients  rubber,  etc)  accorfling  to 

naaterial  sp^ecif  icatiofis  ^.g. , '  ^^eTSOaking,  haiid-vashing,-  ct 
Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  ^  givi^a  area  utilizr 
i-J^g  proper  method  for  patient  *s  Ineexlls^     '        ,  \ 
iP^sition  a  patient-  (with  variations)  for  patieht^s  comfort 

"  or  treatment.  v  *  * 

Observe  and  te cord  a  patient's  respiration*  ^        ^  , 

Take  and  record  patieht*>  blood  pressure  C  ^itii  variations). 

^  Apply  foQti>oards,  overbed  cVadles^nd  otiher  supportive  de- 
vices for  pat iehtTs  comfort.  ^  ' 
Apply  restraints    %o  a  pati«at  in  bed^  chair  orvtrartsporting 
clevic^  an^  record  applicatTbrtrv                         ^  ^ 
Operate  an  acVlrcssograpIi  for  patient's  recdtdisy  charge 
slips  or  coding.^  . 

.  Apply  ifce  band'ages  on  patienti  according  to  prescribe;d  ssiite 
and  rrethod.  /  •  * 

Utilize  sterile  technXqu'es-  in  the  handling  of  dressings  and 

Perfor.n  irrigation  of  patient* s  catheter  as  presAri])ed. 
rei  Lor*n  catheteriiations  on  patient  according*  to  ^nstruc- 
tio.'ial  policies*.         ,  .  , 

Apply  a  sling  to  a  paXipnt.  * 
iVpply  hand  pressure  or  a  pressure  band4|ge  fdr  patient's 

?edxng«  ^  ^.  ' 

oiy  extremity  braces,  body  braces,  aad  artificial  limbs 
to  pal lent .      ,    .   '  ' 
Ferforni  sterile  scrub,  gowning  and  gloving  to  assist  with 
surgery  o£  patient.   ,  ' 

Assi'pt  physici^in  performing  surgery,  on  patient. 

Prepare  individual  doSage  .of  prescribed  medications  for- 

the  f)atlent  •  . 

Inventory  and(or  order  departmental  supplies. 

Clean  and  perform,  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  depart* 

mental  equipnicnt.  .  ' 

Use  steam  sterilizer  or  autoclave  for  departmental  equips* 
inent .  *  ' 

Observe  estabilished  departmental  fire  and  safety  Standards 
>>nd  procedures. 

DeteLinine  equipment  repairs  or  replacement  needed* 
Label,  transfer,,  find/or  log  specimens  for  identification* 
r'ainUain  arid  rev'lew  departmental  stock  levels. 
P,rocur<5:  and  store  perishable  items, 
receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment. 
Obtain  forms  fot  treatment. 

Place  x-rays  in  viewing  a^pparatug.  * 
Maintain  treatment  /nd  process  records  according  to  policies 
of  department.        »  V 


Portent  rar£orialuj», 

25.00 

75.00 

-•75.00 
25;00  • 
,25.00 

•  25.00 

,  50.00 

'  25.00 

25.00 

.  100.00 
25.00 

25.00 

25.qo  , 

25.00 

25.00 

25.00 
25.00 

25.00 
50.00 

25.00 

75.00 

25.00 
75.00 
25.00 

50.00 
25.00 
100.00" 
25.00  . 
25.00^ 

50.00 
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Swbclusteri  Pat  lent  C.ire  Services 
Category:    Ancillary  Services 


Job  Title:  Surgical  Aide/Assistant 
Responding;  ^  '  JL 


Task 

.   1051    Prepare  patient  for  the  application  ot  plaster  splints  or 

1052  Assist  in  the*  application  of  plaster^plints  or  casts. 

liafa^  Place  contaminated  items  in  isolation  chamber.  ^ 

112A  Autoclave  contaminated  articles  before  processing. 

1125  Pick  up  or  recel^^«oiled  instruments  and  supplies  from 

nursing  unit.  X 

1126  Sort  in»tTumei*t»  and  utensils  for  re-sterilizing. 

1127  Examine  articles  for  holds,  cracks  or  other  defects, 

1128  Place  articles  in  containers  or  racks  for  washers. 

1129  Place  articles  in  baskets  or  boxes  to  be  stertliied. 

1130  Place  baskets  or  boxes  on  collection  cart. 
1131\  Place  articles  in  containers  to  go  to  washin|fe. 
1133  Prepare  proper  washing  agents. 
113A  Select  proper  rinse  agents. 
1135  Sort  items  (various  needles,  forcejis,  etc.) 

"    1136    Load  items  to  be  re-use^  from  automatic  washers. 

1137    Operate  automatic  washers  to  clean  items  to  be  re-used. 

1142  Assemble  equipment  after  cleaning  for  Central  Service. 

1143  Prepare  and  handle  items  for  packaging  and  delivery  for 
Central  Service. 

1144  Package  items  .to  be  sterilized. 

1145  Transfer  items  to  autoclave  truck. 
1147    Test  for  sterilisation  with  bacterial  culture. 
Il4b    Tag  sterilized  Items^. 

1154  Unload  autoclaved.  mater ials  from  carts  into  sterile  cup- 
boards.  -     ♦  ^  »  , 

1155  Seal  sterile  items  in  air-tight  plastic  bags  fox  long 
storage. 

1203    Sort  masks »  O.R.  caps  to  be  used  in  surgery. 
1215    Participate  in  in-service  draining  program. 
12210btain  etiuipment  for  surgery. 

1222  Connect  electrical-surgical  units,  dr.ills  and  suction  used 
In  the  operating  room.  '    .  '  - 

1223  Adjust  electrical-surgical  units,  lights/etc.  for  surgery 

1224  Assemble  drills  for  surgery. 

1225  Test  equipment  used  in  surgery. 
'  1226    l^ubricate  cc-iiipment  used  in  surgery*  - 

1227    Request  equipment  for  surgery. 

I22d    Obtain  prep  solutions  for  preparation  of  patient  for 
Surgery. 

'  1229    Prepare  prep  solutions  for  surgery.  , 

1231  Hold  organs  or  tissues  during  surgery. 

1232  Focus  lights  during  suri^ery. 
V     1233    Provide  emergency  equipment  during  surgery.. 
.     1234    Check  drainage  of  urinary  catheter  ^during  surgery. 

1235    Receive  organ/tissue  specimens  during^ surgery. 
-1236    Receive  additional  lineqs  during  syrgery. 
'l237    Change  soiled  linens  during  surgery. 
Q  *Z\»    Rinse  and  dr/  instruments  used  in  surgery. 

,  .     '  588 


rt»rccnt  Torforain}', 

25.00 
50. od 
25.00 
25.00 

25.00 

25.00' 

25.00 

25,00 

50.00 

75,00  . 
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25,00 

50,00 

25,00 

25.00 

25,00 

50.00 
100.00 
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•  25,00 
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Subcluster:.     p)itient  C/ire  Services"   .  Job  Title:, 

y 


Category:       Ancillary  Services 


Responding;: 


Surgical  Aide /Ass I St ant 


Subcategor,y: 


Task 


1239    Sort  and  separate  i«sfruinents  used  in  surgery. 
l2Aa    ffoisten  sponges  used  in  surgery. 
12At    Assist  anethetist  during  surgery. 

12A2    Prepare  packing  to  be  utilised,  during  or  folloving  surgery. 
12A3    Assist  vitfi  sponge  count  during  surgery.  ^ 
12A6    Tliread  needle  with  sutupe  during  surgery. 
12A5    Assist  surgeon  in  removing  gloves  and  gown  following  surgery 
1246    Request*, recovery  bed  for  new  surgical  patient. 
12 A7    Remove 'tJr ape  from  patient  following' surgery . 
• I2A8    Remove  restraints  from  patient  following  surgery. 
12A9      Check  i«)8itlon  of  patient's  drainage  tube  and  urinary 
catheter  following  surgery. '  • 

1250  Connect  new  drainage  tube  jiad  collection  Uajg  to  urinary 
catlieter  following  swrgery.  T 

1251  Prepare  gerroacide  solution  to  clean  with  following  surgery* 

1252  Soak  contaminated  instruments  following  surgery. 
^253    Prepare  Instruineht  packs  to  be  bterilized. 
125A    Dispose  of  used  and.  SoiL<rd  linens  following  surgery. 
1255    Replenish  .  inen  packs  us<"«  i^^,  surgery. 

•57    Oisconnr>ct  electrical-'.^.  . -ical  equipment  used  during.  »urgery 
58    Clean  op«ir<i!:ing  room  iol  lowing  surgery. 
1259.  Retnove. -q-i'riicent  not  needed  from  O.R.  folloving  surgery. 
1260    C.><?-P  snonge  coUnt  following  Surgery. 
1201     Coii.plete  anC  sign  O.R.  forms  lol  lowing  surgery. 
1263    ;i.-.>  •  crirry  formf  to  pic!- -up.  sections  ^following  surgery. 
1,26A    Obtain  pVaftcr   lor  cact  srp I ications . 
1265    Assist  in  removing  cast  from  j'atient. 
•  1266    !?eport  sbortages  in  operating  room. 

1267  Report  unusual  happ^nlngj;  in  operating  room.  * 

1268  Perform  sterilizing  Instnjmertts  or  iqulpment  by  boiling  when 
directed.  . 

1269  Perform  sterilizing  Instrurr-ntsXequipment  by  chemical  solu 
tion  when  directed.  J 

1270.   Report  break  In  aseptic  technique  during  surgery. 
12-71    Set  up  isolation  unit  fot  tontamltyated  surgical  patient. 
1272    "J^et  up  traction  apparatus  for  surgical  patient* 
1278.   Receive  pli^sician's  orders  for  medications. 
••  "1281    Maintain  rtcords  of  meill cation  transported  to  patient  unit. 
1282    Return  drugs  not  used  to  stocU.  . 
1306    Check   incoioing  dru^^s  for  dam<ni,e  and  shortage. 
1303    Record  niedt  cat  ions  ndxinlster^il  to  patients. 
1325    Clean  delivery  and  operating  rov)ni<?. 
1335    Clean  anesthesia  induction  area  in  hospital. 


rorconC  Berfotniing 
50.0Q 
25.00 

25.qo 

25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
'25.00 
25.00 
50.00 

25.00 

25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
75.00 
50*00 
25.00 
75.00 
75.00 
?5.00 
25.00  * 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
75.00 
50.00 

25.00 

25.00 
25^00 
23.00 
25.00 
*  25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00 
25.00' 
25.00 
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Subclusteri  Patient  Care  ^ervcies 
Category:      Ancillary  Services 


.lob  Titles    Central  ServiM  Aide/Aasistifit 


Responding.!  16 


Subcategory: 

Task 

Clean  a  patient's  unit  according  to  naeda»  e.g.  daily  cleanings 
Isolation,  discharge,  etc.^ 
Apply  footboardst  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive  devices 
for  patient's  comfort. 

Apply  ace  babdages  on  patient  according  to  prescribed  site  an 

method.  ^  ^  '    ^  a 

Utilise  sterile  techniques  In  the  handling  of  dressings  and 

equipment* 

Care  for  patients  with  endocrine  surgery. 
Record  the  effects  of  a  patient's  vaginal  douche. 
Take  fetal  heart  tones  of  Jthe  unborn  fetus. 
Inventory  and/border  departmental  supplies. 

Clean  and  perform  routine  preventive  maintenance  on  Xlepartmental 

equipment.  ' 
Use  steam  steriliser  or  autoclave  for  departmental  equipment. 
Use ^gas  steriliser  for  departmental  equipment. 
Observe  established  departmental  fire  and  safety  standard^  and 

procedures* 
Plan  and  assign  employee  work  schedules. 

Maintain  appropriate  st<*rage  conditions  for  specialised  ma- 

terlals.  ^  j  t 

Participate  In  Interdepartmental  coordination  activities. 

Plan  de pax troental  work  flow. 

Determine  -personnel  -requirements  and  job  descriptions. 
Review  find  revise  current  methods  and  procedures. 
Prepare  a^^budget.  ■  ^ 

Resolve  technical  problems. 
Administer  written  or  performance  tests.  . 
Orient  nevly-assigned  personnel. 
Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  levels. 
Procure  and  store  perishable  items. 
Receive  Incoming  supplies  and  equipment. 

Maintain  treatment  and  process  records  according  to  policies  ot 

department. 

Receive  contaminated  supplies  from  patient  araa. 
place  contaminated  Items  in  isolation  chamber. 
Autoclave  contaminated  articles  before  processing. 
Pick  up  or  receive  soiled  instrument^  and  supplies  from  nursing 

unit.  • 
Sort  Instruments  and  utensils  for  rep-sterlllslng. 
Examine  articles  for  holes»  cracks  or  other  defects. 
JPlace  articles  In  containers  or  racks  for  washers. 
Place  articles  In  baskets  or  boxes  to  be  sterilized. 
Place  baskets  or  boxes  on  collection  cart. 
Place  articles, in  containers  to  go  to  washing.  ^ 
Receive  new  or  clean  linen. 
f3    Prepare  proper  washing  agents. 
1134    Select  proper  rinse  agents. 


1 

57 

63 

155 
158 
189 
316 
321 

424 
425 
566 

709 

i 

717 
722 
723 
TH 
763 
810 
820 
836 
838 

1028 

1122 
1123 
1124 
1123 


1126 
1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 


Pcrccnc  Perforaing 

6. 23  ^* 
75.00 


6.23 

18.73 
6.23 
6.23 
6.23 
100. 00 

6.25 
-^93.73 
37.30 

37.30 
23.00 

-  87.30 
43.73 
12.30 
12.50 

.  23.00 
12.50 
23^00 
6.23 
37.50 
62.50 
6.25 
93.75 

6.25 
68.75 
37.50 
62.50 

81^25 
81.25 
75.00 
50.90 
50.00 
43.75 
31.25 
43.75 
56.25 
43.75 
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Subcljusttrt  Patent  Care  Services  Jtb  Titles  Centrlal  Service  Aide/Aisistant 
Categoryt         Ahcillary  Services         Respondingt  16 


^  Svbcategory: 

Task 

* 

1135  Sort  items  (various  neediest  £orceps»  etc*)* 

113A  '  Load  items  to  ba  re-used  into  automatic  %fasherS(t 

1137  Operate  automatic  vashers  to  clean  items  to  be  refused* 

1138  Unload  items  to  be  re-used  £rom  automatic  vashers* 

1139  Clean  and  maintain  washing  equipment  for  central  servicd. 

1140  Disasaemble^iiaterials  and  equipment  for  Central  Service « 

1141  Dry  items  after  washing  and  reusing  for  Central  Service. 

1142  Assemble  equipmfnt  after  cleaning  for  Central  ^[ervlce* 
^1143  Prepare  and  handle  items  for  packaging  and  delivery  for 

Central  Service*  .  ; 

.   1144  Package  items  to  be  sterilised.  ^  ^  * 

1145  Transfer  items  to  autoclave  truck.  V 

1146  ChecH  for  leaks  or  malfunctions  of  machin#ty  for  Central[ 
Service* 

1147  Test  for  sterilisation  with  bacterial  culture* 

1148  Tag  sterilised  items* 

1149  Prepare  dressing  sets. 

1150  Mix  normal  saline  solutions.  '  j 

1151  Fill  bottles  with  solutions  to  b«  sterilised*  | 

1152  Label,  car  and  dating  bottles  to  be  sterilised* 

1153  Test  t>rcU.d  bottles  for  iQsks. 

1154  Unloaiu  aur.cclaved^materlals  from  carts  into  sterile  cup* 
boat d«« 

1155  S<«el  sterile  items  in  air-tight  plattia^Hl>ags  for  long 
*torai?e»  '  , 

1156  Asc^'  Ju^i!  aortagram  tray  . 

1157  AsscH'ble  arteriogram  (anslograoi)  tray* 
1156  Assonble  Joint  aspirating  teirt. 

1159  Assemble  bladder  irrigation  set.  - 

1160  Assemble  bone  marrow  tray. 

1161  Assemble  bronchogram  tray. 

1162  Assemble  Cfntor  tube  tray.  n  \ 
.1163  AssembU  cardiac  arrest  tray. 

1164  Assemble  catheterisatlon  tray* 

1165  Assemble  circuiacision  set. 

1166  Assemble  colosbepy  Irrigation  set. 

1167  Assemble  surgical  cut*down  tray. 

1168  Assemble  cyatomatrogram  tray. 

1169  Assaoble  douche  set. 

1170  Assemble  dressing  tray. 

1171  Assemble  emergency  delivery  setn 

1172  Assemble  enema  set. 

1173  Assemble  aye  dressing  tray.  . 

1174  Assemble  gastric  feeding  set. 

1175  Aaatmble  gaatric  set  for  'analysis  or  lavage. 

1176  Aaaemble  gynecology,  tray* 
^      1177  Assemble  irrigation  »et* 

1178  Assemble  liver/kidnay  biopsy  tray. 

1179  Assemble  myelogram  tray. 

591 


P«rc«nc  Pfrfonilng 
81.23 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 
•30*00  ^ 
43.73 
68.73 
81.23 

87.30 
81.23 
73.00 

36.23 
62.30 
68.73 
62.30 

lim 

73.00  ' 
73.00 
62.30 

S6f23 

30.00 
,18.73 
43.73 
6.23 
18.73 
43.73 
31.23 
23.00 
31.23 
18.73 
37.30 
12.30 
36.23 
6.25 
18.73 
43.73 
43.73 
12.30 
43.73 
18.73 
37^30 
18.73 
18.73  ' 
37.30 
3U23 
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Subclusccrt     PatfienC  Care  Services 


Category! 
Subcategory: 


ciliary  Services 


.Job  Titles  *  Central  Service  Aide/Aasiatant 
Responding!  16 


>|P2C 


1180 
1181 
1182 
1183 
118A  ' 
118S 
1186 
1187 
1189 
1190 
1191 
,  :1192 
1193 
119A 

•  1195 
1196 
1197 
1198 
1199 
200 
1201 
1202 
1203 
1204 

1203 
1206 
1207 
1208 
1209 
1210 

1211 

1212 

1213 
121<» 
1215 
1216 
1217 
1218 
1219 
1220 
^221 
1225 
1226 
1228 

ERIC 


'Task  "  ! 

Assemble  nasal  hemortage  tray« 
Assemble  para-thoracentesls  tray* 
Assemble  peritoneal  dialysis  tray* 
Assemble  proctoscopy  or  segoiordoscopy  s^t* 
Assemble  salpitigogram  tray* 
Assemble  lumbar  puncture  tray* 
Assemble  subdural  tray*  , 
Assemble  suture  tray* 
Assemble  tonsil  hemorrhage  tray* 
Assemble  trachex>t6my  tray*  ' 
Assemble  vagtnal  examination  tray* 
Assemble  venous  pressure  tray« 
Assemble  water  seal  drainage  set* 
Wash.  dry»  te^tf  powder,  and  package  gloves  to  be 
sterilissed^ 

Load  and  position  gloves  on  autoclij^ve  cart* 
Finl  and  dispense  glove  orders*  ^• 
Record  glove  inyentorya 
Pick  u;f  used  thermometers* 

Wash,  ulclnfect  and  centrifuge  used  thermometers* 
Package  sterilized  thermometers*  . 
RepalT  linens  to  be  used  in  sterilising* 
Fold  Unens  to  be  used  in  sterilizing* 
Sort  ma^ks,  0*R*  caps  to  be  used  in  surgery* 
Fold  0.8*  leggins,  covers  and  baby  blankets  to  be  used  in 
delivery  room* 

Assemble  linen  packs  to  be  sterilized* 
Vrap  linen  packs  tor  sterilization* 
Dkte  and  label  linen  packs  to  be  sterilised* 
Sterilize  linen  packs  in  autoclave* 
Send  materials  and  equipment  out  of  central  service* 
Dispense  items  at  the  window  and  by  car^  system  from 
central  service*  • 
Check  fi'ork  areas,  offices^  cupboards  and  shelves  of  centra 
service* 

Clean  work  areas;  officest  cupboards  and  sbelvaa  of  central 
service* 

Talk  with  salesmen  for  central  service* 
Observe  work  processes  in  central  service* 
Participate  in  in-service  trai^ning  program*  i 
Assist  with  cost  and  control  by  keeping  accurate  records* 
Record  replenishment  tests  for  centrarl  service* 
Maintain  records  of  central  servite  tray  set-ups* 
Use  Kandx  fill, system  in  central  service* 
Use  check-sheet  system  in  central  service* 
Obtain  equipment  for  surge ry* 

Test  equipment  used  in  surgery*  ' 
Lubricate  ^equipment  used  in  surgery* 
Obtain  prep  solutions  for  preparation  of  patient 
garv. 


for  sur- 


Parcent  Ptfiiorping 

\56.25 
56.25 
18.75 
18.75 
18.75 
43.75 
12.50 
56.25 
25.00 
68.75 
56.25 
25.00 
25.00 

ii.30  ^ 

6.25 
56.25 
37.50 
43.75 
56.25 
37. 5Q 
25.00 
62.50 
31.25 

25.00 
43.75 
56.25 
62.50 
56.25 
87.50 

75.00 

68.75 

100.00 
18.75 
37.50 
50.00  . 

6.25 
12.50 
50.00 

6.25 
43.75 
12.50 
.6.25 

6.25 


6.25 


r 

1230 
U|B 
1239 
i2$3 
1255 
1256 
1264 
1268 

1269 

1271 
1272 
1273. 
1280 

1282 
1296 
1297 
1298 
1299 
1302 

1304 
1315 
1322 
1334 
1335 
1345 

1356 


w 
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Subclustert 
Category:  ' 
Subcategoty: 


.1 


Patient  Care  Services 
Ancillary  Services 

t;ask 


Job  Title;  Central  Service  Aide/Assist. 
Resj>ondlng;  16 


Percent 
Perf  omtng 


Soak  optic  devices  In  disinfectant  for  operative  procedure.      I  6.25 

Rinse  a^d  dry  Instruments  used  in  surgery'.  j  18.7S 

Sort  .and  separate  Instruments  used  In  surgery.  I  12.50 

Preparerlnstrument  packs  to  be  sterilized.  .  I  25.00 

Replenish  linen  packs  used  In  surgery.                     '  I  25.00 

Disassemble  drills  suction  apparatuses  used  In  surgery.  I  12.50  ' 

Obtain  blaster  for  cast  applications.  I  6.25 

Perfona  sterilizing  instruments  or  equipment  by  boiling  I  . 

when  detected.  -  112.50 

Perfoni  sterilieing  Instrunents/equipment  by  chemical  |  ^ 

soluti'drn  when  directed.                                          >  *|  I2t50* 

Set  u^  isolation  unit  for  contaminated  surgical  patient.  I  6.25 

Set  up  traction  apparatus  for  surgical  patient.  I  6.25 

Applyl  traction  apparatus  for  surgical  patifnt.  I  6.25 

Transport  medications  to  patient  unit  for  adminiatration  I 

(by  different  modes).  I  6.25 

Return  drugs  not  used  to  ^ock.                           <  I  6.25 

Analyzing  the  physician's  order  for^,pre-*packaging.  I  6»25 

Check  the  stock  ^evel  for  pre-packaging  orders . ^  1 12.50 

Determine  type  o^  equipment  required  for  pre-packaging.  I  6.25 

Set  up  machine  ior  making  labels  for  pre-packaging.  I  6.125 
Sterilizing  (when  necessary)  solutions  under  correct  condltionil 

of  temperature  pr<&s6ure  and  time.  '  131.25 
Send  sample  of  sterilized  solution  to  laboratpty  for  testing.    I  6.25 

Mop  floors  throughout  hospital  (dry,  wet  and  damp).  I  6.25 
Clean  cigarette  "Receptacles  in  hospital.                             •    .    j  6.25 

Clean  supply  rooms  in  hospital.  |  6.25 

Clean  anesthesia  induction  area  in  hospital.  112.50 

l]e*i  special  procedures  for  handling  trash  materials  in  I 

hospital*  I  oi25 

Assist  in  preparation  of  supplies  for  sterilization.  |l2.50 


□ 
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Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services 

Category:  Ancillary  Services 
Subcatttgifry: 


Jbb  Title::    circulation/Extra  Corporeal  Tech. 

Responding::  \  * 


7 


Task 

20    Move  and  transport  patient  to  and  from  a  given  area  utili- 
zing proper  niet hod  for  patient's  needs* 

33    Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure  (with  variations)^ 

60    Apply  footboards,  overbed  cradles  and  other  supportive 
devices  for  patients  comfort • 

fr3    Utilize  sterile  techniques  in  the  handling  of  dressings  and 
equipment*  '  *  ,  ^ 

234    Perforin  sterile  scrubp^owningp  and  gloving  to  assist  vfth 
surgery  of  patient*  h 

261  Prepare  individual  dosage  dt  pf escribed  medications  for  the 
paticnt# 

262  Give  prescribed  oral  medication  to  the  patients 
316    Inventory  and/or  order  departmental  supplies* 

321    Clean  and  perCorro  rout;lne  preventive  maintenance  on^depart- 
ft)ental  equipment.  , 

566^  Observe  established  departmental  fire  and  safety  standards 
and  procedures*  v      *  *  * 

790    Determine  equipment  repairs  or  replacement  needed* 

836    Maintain  and  review,  departmental  stock  "^levels* 

837*    Prepare  work  orders  or  work  requests* 

838  Procuif  and  store,  perishable  items*  \  - 

839  ?uF^ha^e  supplies*  »  - 

840  Peceive^^incoming  supplies  and 'equipment* 

843    Obtain  forms  for  treatment.  /  >\ 

1028    Maintain  treatment  and  pt^cess  records  according  to  poli-^ 
cies  bf  depat-tment*  .  . 

1126  Sort  ihstrumerfts  and  utensils  for  re-sterilizing* 

1127  Examine  articles  for  holesi  cracks  or  other^defects^ 

1128  Plaice  articles  in  containers  or  racks  for  washers • 

1129  Place  articles  in  baskets  or  boxes  to  be  sterilized. 

1130  Place  baskets  or  boxes  on  collection  cart* 

1135  Sort  items  (various  needles,  forceps,  etc*)*    ^  ^ 

1136  j-oad  items  to  be  re-usted  from  automatic  washer s« 

1137  Operate  automatic  washers  to  clean  items  to  be  re-used* 

1138  Unload  items  to  be  re-used  from  automatic,  washers* 

1140    Disassemble  materials  and  equipment  for  Central  Service. 
1144    Package  items  to  be,  sterilized* 

1155    S«al  sterile  items  in  air-tight  plastic  J>ags  for  long 
storage* 

1221  •Obtain  equipment  for  surgery* 

1222  Connect  electrical-surgical  units,  drills  and  suction^used 
in  the  operating  room* 

,  1225    Test  equipment  used  in  surgery*    '      '\  * 
1227    Request  equipment  for  surgery. 
I21^y  Rinse  and  dry  instruments^used  in  surgery. 


Percent  Performing 


100 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 
100  * 
100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

■100 

100 

100 « 

100 

100 

100 
100 

♦100 
100 
100 
100 

.100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

100 
100 

100 
100 
100 
100 
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SUbciustM:;  Patient  Care  Services 
iStiSi$QVfZ    Ancillary  Services 
SiAc^tegorj: 


Job\ltles  Clrculatlon/Extrji  Corporeel  Tech 
fteaponAiUits  1 


1308 
1360 
1361 


Vask. 

Prepare  inhtrunent  packs  to  be  sterilized* 
Disconnect  electrical-surgical  equipment  used  during 
surgery* 

Jlraove  equlpmnt  not  needed  ^rom  0»R«  £olloifinj»^urgery« 
ipiete  and  sign  0«  R«  forms  following  sutgety« 
unusual  tMippenlngs  in  operating  room* 
break  in  aseptic  technique  during  surgery* 
ReottCvb  physician's  orders  for  medications* 
RecoAd  weights 9  control  numbers  and  other  pertinent  Informa 

tioil^  for  bulk  compounding  of  medications* 
Combine  ingredients  as  directed  on  master 'formula  for 

.bulk  compounding. 
Verify  correct  patient »  dosage,  time,  method  of  medication 
given*  *  *  ^ 

Record  mcdicatione  administered  to  patients*  ^ 
Assemble  parts  of  heart-lung  machine* 

Monitor  heart-lung  machine  while  in  operation  and  report 

any  abnormality  immediately* 
Clean'  and  scerillze  heart^lung  machine  equipment  after 

each  surgery.*  i 
Obtain  and  record  laboratory  reports  for  heart  surgery* 


rcrcont:  Per^ntlng 
100 

100 

100  • 
100  * 
100 
100 
100 

}  100  . 

100 

100 
lOO 

-  100 

100 

100 
100 


a 


o 
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Subcluster:  Patient  C«r«  Services^ 
Catetory:     Ancillary  Services 
Stibcategbty: 


Job  Titlas  Hattodialysis  Technician 

Responding: 2 


TASK 


16   Wtiqhg  and  OMasura  paCianC. 

20  Mova  and  tranaport  patiant  to  and  froma  givan  araa  utilising 
propar  nathod  for  patiant 'a  naadt>  » 

21  Position  a  patiant  (vith  variations)  for  patiant's  coafort  or 
traatownt.  ^ 

29    Obsarva  a^l  racord  a  patiant 'a  respiration. 

33  Taka  and  racord  patiant 's  blood  prassura  (vith  variations). 

34  Adait  a  patiant  to  assignad  unit. 
36   Discharga  a  patiant  from  assignad  unit. 

40   Apply  f eotboards»  ovarbad  cradlas  and  othar  supportiva ,davicas 

for  patiantU  coafort. 
43   Apply  restraints  to  a  patiant  in  bad,  chair. or  transportiag 

davica  and  racord  application. 
48   Opavata  an  addrassograph  for  patiant 's  racords*  charga  allps 

or  coding.  ^ 
63  .Utiliaa  atarila  tachniquas  i1»  t ha  handling  of  drasslngs  ind  ^ 

aquipiMnt.  ^         .  . 

86   Aliply  hand  prassura  or  a  prassura  bandaga  for  patiant 'a 

blaading. 

Parforia  ttcrlla^  scrub*  go%ming»  and  gloving  to  assist  with 
surgary  of  patiant.  - 
233   Asaiat  physician  parf arming  surgary  on  patiant. 
261    Prapare  individual  dosaga  of  prascribad  madications  for  th« 
patiant. 

262.  Civa  prasSribcd  oral  mtdication  to  tha  patiant. 
321    CLaan  and  par f.orm  rout ina  pravantiva  maintananca  on  dapart- 

.  'mental  equipment. 
424   Uaa  steam  steriliser  or  autoclave  for  departmental  equipment. 
303    Performing  bleeding  and  coagulation  times. 
710   Maintain  appropriate  storage  conditions  for  specialised  ma- 

•  terials.'  -  ■ 

786    Instruct  patients  in  regard  to  administration  of  test  procedure 
790   Dateraiine  equipment  repairs  or  replacement  needed. 
833   Label»  transfer,  and/or  log  specimens  for  identification. 
836     Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  levels. 
840    Receive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment. 

1028'  Maintain-  treatment  and  process  racords  according  to  policies 
of  department. 

1122  Receive  contaminated  supplies  from  patient  area. 

1123  Place  conteminatcd  items  in* isolation  chamber. 
1123    Pick  up  or  receive  soiled  insti^Umanta  and  supplies  |rom 

nursing  unit.  • 

1126  Sort  Instruments  and  utensils  for  re-sterilising. 

1127  Examine  articles  for  holes,  cracks  or  other^ defects. 
IMP    Place  baskets  or  boxes  on  collection  cart. 
^1    Place  articles  in  containers  to  go  to^ washing. 
S.1S32   Receive 'new  or  clean  linen.  « 


Percent  Performing 
100.00 


100.00 

50.00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 
S0«00 

30.00 
30.00 

ipo.oo 

100.00 
lOO.OQ 

30.  ob 
100.00 
'  30.00 

30.00 
130.00 

50.00 

100.00 
50.00 
50.00- 

50.00 
50.00 
50*00 
50.00 

50.00 
50.00 


ERIC 
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SiibclttSters  S«rvic«s  ixlob  Ttttla:  •  Itaaodlalysls  Tathnldan 

Cmtmptxj}      An^l^iary  S«rvic««    ^     taspondlng:  2 


8ubt«t«t6ry: 


' 

1131   Frvpara  propar  washing  attats* 
1114  SaUct  propar  rinaa  aganta*     '  ^ 
1133   Sort  lt(MU  (vatlous  naadlas«  Corcapsa  ate.)* 

1143  Prapara  and  tiandla  Itaaw  Cor  packaging  and  dalivavy  f  or 
Cantral  Sarvica.  ^ 

1144  fackaga  itaas  to  ba  atarilUad* 
1148  Tag  •etrllUadUta^* 
11*7   Aiaai^la  •urgleal  cut-doMi  tray. 
1197   laeord  glova  Invantary. 
119r  Pick  up  uaad  thanioMtara.'' 
1321   Obtain  aqulpMnt  for  aurgary> 

1222  Connact  alactricaUsurgical  unlets,  drills  and  suction  usad 
in  tlM  oparnting  rooa.  -  .  ^ 

1223  Adjust  alactrical-svrgical  units,  ligb|s,  ate.  Cor  surgary. 

1224  Assaabla  drills  Cor  surgary.  ^ 
1223  Taat  aquipawnt  usad  in  aurgary.  . 

1226   Lubricate  aquipasnt  usad  i<i  iurga«y._  ,  ' 

1^27   laquast  aquipMnC  'for  surgary.  —  .  * 

.1228  Obtain  prap  solutions  for  preparation  of  patiant  for  sttrgaryj. 
1229   Prapara  prap  solutions  for  surgary.. 

1231  Hold  organa  or  tiaauas  durlon  surgary.  ^    '  ' 

1232  Fpcua  lights  during  surgary.  ^  > 

1233  Provide  aaergeiicy  equi^nt  during  suiV'y* 
1233   Receive  organ/tissue  spaciaens  during  iurgery. 
1236   Receive  edditionel  linens  during  aurgary. 

.1237   ChMge  sailed ^liiiisns  during  siArgery. 

1238  Rinse  and  dry  instruawnts  used  In  atfrgery. 

1239  Sort  and  aapatate  iastrMMnts  used  in  siirgery^ 

1240  Moiacen  sponges  used  in  surgery . 

1242  P^pare  pactcing  to  be  utilised  during  or  following  surgery. 

1243  Asaiat  wic;^  sponge  count  during  furgery. 

1244  thread  needle  with  suture  during  surgery. 
1243   Asaiat  surgion  in  rartoviag  gloves  and  gown  following  surgery 

1246  Raqueat  recovery  bed  for  new  surgical  patient.'  ( 

1247  Reaove  drape  Croa  .patient  Collowins  surgery.-  \ 

1248  Reaove  restraints  Croa  patient  Collowing  surgary.  \ 
1^31   Prepare  gecaacida  scAution  tfe  clean  with  Collowing  surgery\ 

1232  Soak  contaainatad  inatruaants  Collowing  surgery. 

1233  Prepare  inatruaiiint  packs  to  ba  sterilised. 
Diapose  OC  used  and.  soiled  linens  fallowing  surgery. . 
Repleilish  linen  packs  used  in  surgery.  '  / 
Diaaaseable  drills  suction  apparatuses ^sed  iiu  surgery. 
DiaiBonnact  electrical^surgical  equfpaant  used/fluring 
Surt«ry«  »  .  • 

1238  Clean  operating  rooa  following  surgery. 

1239  Reaove  equipaint  not  needed  froa  O.R.  f eliding  tu^ery.  . 
'1260  Check  spongeQcount  f  pi  lowing  surgery. 

1261   CM^Uf  and^ign  O.R*  foraa  following  surgary.  * 


Perjeent  Perforalng 
30.00 
30.00 


ERIC'"/ 


'  SOtOO 
•  30.00 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00  ' 

30.00 

50.00 

50,l)0 

30.00 

30.00 

30.00 
-  "50.00 
^  50.00 

50.00 

30.00 

30.00 

50.00 
.  5ffi09 

50;  00 

50.00 

30.00  »> 
'  50.00  I 

50.00 

50.00 

50.00  . 

50.00 
\$0.00  . 
—^50.00 

sa.oo 

50.00 

/  50.d0 
50.pO 
.50.00 
50. 

5o;oo( 
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1^- 

I' 


V  Subcluster:  Patient  Care  Services        Job  Title: 
lif     Category:    ^Ancillary  Services      ^  Responding: 


i"   ■  Subcategory:", 


Hemodialysis  Technician' 


i262 
;263 
1266 
1267 
1270 
1276 
127,8 
1279 
1260 

1281 
1282 
1306 
1307 

1308 
1349 

1350 
1351 
'  13,52 
1353 
1354 
1355 
1356 
1J57 
1358 
1359 


'    .         TASK  . 
Prepare  specimen  reports  following  sutgery. 
Hand  cai^ry  forms  to  pick-.up  statiowB  following  s.Mrgery. 
Repott.shd^tages  in  operating  room. 
Report  unui^ual  happenings  in  operating  room. 
Report  br^ak  in  asjet)tic  technique  during  surgery. 
Perform  renal  dialyses  for  the  urolc^^icypatient . 
Receive  pbjN^iciarfs  orders  for  medicatt?ms» 
Prepare  dispensing  records  for  the  pharmacy o 
Transport  medications  to  patient  unit  for  administration 
(^y  different  mo^es)* 

Maintain  records  of  kedicaticn  transported  to  patient  ui^it* 

Return  drugs  not  ^used  to  stock. 

Check  Incomiag  drugs  for, damage  and  sh'orta^. 

Verify  correct  patient,  dosage,  time,  method  of  medtcatiou 

given.  ■  '       '  'f'y  ^-  <^  . 

, Record  medications  administered  to  p^ii^ui^^V      -r^  •  » 
Give  fluid  to  patient  via  machin<&  as  directed  by^fiursfe  ia 
charge.  *  '        ^  • 

Assist  nurse  during  dialysis* 

Operate  cpmplex  equipment  .used  on  dialysis  patient:* 
Assemble^^ part$  of  machine  predialysis.  t 
Monitor  dialysis  machine  when  in  operation. 
Clean  and  sterilize  equipment  after  each  difilysx&\. 
Obtain  and  record  laboratory  reports  of*^  dialysis  patierH 
Ass^ist  in  preparation  of  supplies  for  sterilization. 
Assist  in  general  cleaning 'of  dialysis  department. 
Assist  in  prepifration  of  uhit  for  next  dialysis* 
Assist  in  general  duties  in  renal  unit. 


; Percent 


I 


Perfonning 

50.00 
50.00 
50.00 

.50^00 
50.00 
50.00 

30.00 

30.00  . 

50.00  % 

5o;oo 

50.00 

30.00 

i0*00' 

100,00 
!00.00 
iOO.OO 

too.uo 

3Q0.OO 
100.00 
10,0.00 
100,00 
lOOiOO 
'100.00 
50.00 


X 


-  i- 
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S^b^uk^i      Patient  C^Servltes  Phb^macy  Alde/Tt'chnlcian 

Catagoxyi        Ancillary  Services         Resppjidin^*  6 


task 


261    Prepare  individual  dosage  o£  prescribed  medications  for  the 

patient*  , 
316    Inventory  ani/dr  order  departmental  supplies. 
7iO    Maintain  appropriate  stora&c  conditions  for  spMialised  ma-o 

terials.  '  '  1  ' 

838    Procure  and  store  perishable  items. 
840    Receive  Incoming  supplies  ind  equipment. 
1122    Receive  contaminated, supplies  from  patient  area. 

1126  Sort  instruments  and  utensils  for  re-sterili»ing.  . 

1127  Exfffline  articles  fbr  holes,'  cracks  or  "other  defects. 
1131    Place  articles  in  containers  to  go  to  waphing. 
1144    Package  itemr^o  be  star  1  Used. 
1153-  Test  sealed  bottles  for  leaks.  • 
11^3  'Assemble  eye  dressing  tray. 
1273    Receive  physicion's  orders  for  medications. 

1279  Prepare  dispensing  records  iEor  the  pharmacy. 

1280  Transport  medications  to  patient  unit  for  administration  ' 
t(by  different  modes). 

1281  Maintain  records  of  medication  transported  to  patient  unit. 

1282  -  Return  drugs  not  used  to  stock.  .  ' 

1283  Package  and  label  pre-compOUnied  medications. 
'      1284    Weigh  and  measure  non-precompourtded. 

1285  Package  and  label  non-precompounded  medications. 

1286  Employ  necessary-techniques  (when  nee«fed)  to  non-pre- 

compQunded  medications.  «      jj  j 

1287  Clean  equipment  utilizertth  preparing  medications  for  distri 
b^ion  to  patient  area.  , 

1288  Prepare  work  sheet  for  bulk  comp<yunding  of  medications. 
/     1289  Select  necessary  equipment  in  accordance  with  master '^formula] 
/  -    x-  for  biilk  compounding.  ^  '  j  ' 
^^290  Select  ingredients  for  bu,lk  compounding  of  medications. 

^.-iiitl.  ...i>f>A»v.<l4an^e  for~1iulk:  ceifflneundlne  of  * 


Pcrcont  titttorm 


66.67 
66.67 

16.67 

66^67 

83.33 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16. 6#^ 

16^67 

16.67 

16.67 

66.67 

50  . 

100 
83.33 
100 
83.33 
16.67 
/SO 

33.33 

6^.67 
50 

33.33 
33.33 


1291 

-1292 

1293 

1294 

1295 

1297 
"H298 
1<299 
1300 
1301 


1303 


Wi^i  or  measure* ingredients  tor  bu 

mediicatioft..  '     .  .  ■»  ^.  7  « 

Record  wights,  control  numbers  and  other  pertinent  Infor- 
matidiTfof;  bulk  compounding  of  medications. 
*Coml^ine  ingredients  as  directed  on  master  formula  for  bulk 

compound iiig*  -  u  Vi 

Cie4n  and  store  equipment  from  preparation  of  bulk  com- 

pouritdin;^.  ,     .         ■  . 

Package  bulk  compounds  according  to  master  formula  in- 

stri|kctions.  .  '  - 

Check  the  stock  level  for  pre-paCkaging  orders.  • 
Determine  type  of  equipment  required  for  pre-packaging. 
Set  up  machine  for  making 'labels  for  pre-packaging* 
Jfeliect  drugs  for  pre-packaging.  . 
Prepare  medical  solutions  (When  necessary)  under  aseptic 
conilltlons  with  prbper  sterile  techniques  (according  to 
mas'tcr  formula)^  "  . 

InJipect  sterilised  finished  product  (solutions)  for  xlarlt^ 

and!  vacuum.  *  '  ^ 


16.67 

33.33 

16.67 

66.67 

33.33 
66.67 

5  b 
50 

66.67 

16.67 
16.67 


\  • 

P«^«  2  of  2 

Sti|».el|ister: 

Category: 

Si^categoryt 


Patient  Care  Services 
Ancillary  Services 

TASK 


Job  Title: 
Respontiing: 


Phanwcy  Aide/Tech 
6 


I  Percent 
I  Perfomlng 


1305  '  lialntaln  purchase  order  sttspehse  file  f o?  pfaarMcy . 

1306  Chedt  incoiiing  drugs  f  or  da«^e  and  .-dicatton 

1307  Verify  correct  patient,  dosage,  ^lae.  iwthod  of  medication 

1308  Recbrd  medications  ad«inistered  to  patients. 
1332  Clean  pharmacy  in  hospital. 


33.33 
83.33 

16.67 
16.67 
33.33 


s 


Subcltt«t«ri  Patltht  Car«  icrvlcftt 
*C*t«gory3     Ancillary  Strvicus 


Job  T£tUt  House  ttetping  Worker 
Rttpondingt  . 


ERIC 


CUan  •  patient*!  unit  according  to  nee^ti  a.g.  daily  >lf«n- 

ingt  itqilation,  discharge,,  ate.,     \      .  ' 
4 ''Clean  and  care  for  disposable  and  non-disposable  eqvipnent 

litilited  by^  pat ien|  (Mtal»  rubber,  etc.)  according  to  aa- 

te^iel  tpoeifications  e.g.,  ipre-spaking,  hand*vashing,>.etc. 
■  '  lO   Apply  footboards,  overbed  Cradles  and  other  suppoctive  de- 

Vicef  for  patient^s  coofort. 
212  .Care  for  an  infi^nt  vith  feeding  p^obleas. 
316    Inventory  and/or  order  departaental  supplies. 
424  Uee.'  steam- atari llselr  or  autoclave  for  de^artaental  eqikipnent. 
443   Use-'special' procedure*  for  pest  conttfol  in  hospital. 
566   Observe  established  departmental  fire  and,  safety  standards 

'  and 'procedures.  ^'  y 

709   Plan  and  assign  emp|.oyee  work  schedules. 
711   Assign  specific  work  to  individual  employee*. 
.113   ParticlpaM  in  interdepartmental  coordination  activities. 
716   Develop- manpower  cost  figuras.  '' 
'717    Plan  departmental  wofck  flow.  ^       •  . 

722  Determine 'personnel  requirements  and  Job  descriptions. 

723  ;  Review  and  revise  current  methods  and  procedures. 

.725- ^evelop  or  revise  the  organisation  of  the  section.      .  ^ 
726  *  Prepare  a  budget. 

739   Maintain  work  record  for  statiftical  purposes. 

751    Supervise  the  maintenai>ce  and  utilisation  of  equipment. 
Lj[6a  ,  in^erviewVan*  evaiuat*  Job  cn^didates. 
s  763  VResotve  personnel  probteais. 

793   Evaluate  individuals  for  promotibn  and  upgrading. 

810   Administer  written  or  performance  tests. 

81^  Give  On-the-job. instruction  in  medical  laboratory  activities. 

820   Orient  newly-etti|ned  peraonnel;. 

836   Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  levelar^  

839   Purchase  supplies. 
'  840   Redeive  incoming  supplies  and  equipment* 

846   Attach  eleUrodes  to  patient*s  skuli; 

1122  Receive  contaminated  supplies  from  patient  area^ 

1123  Place  contaminated  items  in  isolation  cjiamber. 

1125   Pick  up »or  receive  soiled  instruments  and  supplier  from 

nursing  unit.    .  '  .  * 

Examine;  atticfes  fo*  holes,^  cracks  or  othar  defects.  ^ 

Place  articles  in  containers  or  racks  „f or  washera. 
Place  artieUs  in  baaHets  or  boxesfto  be'steriliaedi 
Place  baskets  or  hexes'^  On  c^illeotion "cart*  ' 
Place  ferticles  in  containers  to  go  to  Washing. 
Riceiye  new  or  deph  linen.  .  , 

Prepare  proper  washing  agents.      «        "    '  .  ■  * 
Select  proper  rinse  ageitts. 

Sort  items  (various  miedles,  forceps,  etc.).  <  ^  '  '  4i 

Load  items  to  be  re-\ised  into  automatic .washfrs*  ^ 
Operate  automatic  washer*  to  clean  items  to  be  re-used. 


Percent  Perforoilig 


• 

1127 
1128 
1129 
1130 
1131 

^U32 
1133 
1134 

*il35 
1136 
1137 


62.50 


68.75 


18.75 

■  6.25/^. 
62.50 
6.25 
31.25 

12.50 
6.25 
37.50 
18.75 
.  6.25 
12.50 
12.50 

6.25 

6.25 
12.50 
43.75 
43.75 
43.75 

6.25 
12.50 
12.50  . 

6.25 
37.50 
15.75 


"6125^ 
25.00 
25.00 
25^00 
12.50 

12.50 
25.00 
6.25 
6^5 
12.50 
18.75 
37.50 
31.25 
31.25 
12.50 
12.50 
12.59 


Page  2  oi  3 


Sttbelustert    Patient  Care  Servict*    /job  Titles    Housekeeping  Worker 


Category t  Ancillary  Services 
$ttbc«t«g9ryt 


Rtspondlngt  16 


ERIC 


1138 
1139 
1140 
1141 
1142 
1143 

1146 

1196 
1197 
1201 
1202 
1209 
1210 

1211 
1212 

1213 
1214 
1215 
1216 
1258 
,  1309 

1310 
1311 
1312 
1313 
1314 

1313 
1316 
1317 
1318 

1319 

1320 
1321 
1322 
1323 
1324 
1323 
1326 
1327 
1328 
1329 

1330 
1331 


.  -g  .  '  •  Task 

Unload  itens  to  be  re-used  froa  autoaatic  washers. 
Clean  and  aaintain  washing  equipaent  for  central  service* 
bisassemble  aaterlals  and  equi^nt  for  Central  Service. 
Dry  iteas  i£ter  washing  and  reusing  £or°Central  Service. 
Asseable  equipoent  a£ter  cleaning  for  Central  Service. 
Prepare  and  handle, item  for  packaging  and  delivery  for 
Central  Service.  , 
Check  for  leaks  or  aalf unctions  of  Mchinery  for  Central- 
Service.  , 
Fill  and  dispense  gloia  orders. 
Record  glove  inventory. 
Repair  linens  to  be  ^sed  in  sterilising. 
Fold  linens  to  be  used  in  sterilising. 
Send  mteriais  and  equlpnisnt  out  of  central  service. 
Dispense  iteas  at  the  wiii.dow  and  by  cart  systea  froa 
central  service. 

Check  dispensable  equipaent  for  repairs. 

Clean  work  areas»  offices*  cupboards  and  shelves  of  central 

service. 

Talk  with  salesaen  for  central  service. 

Observe  work  processes  in  central  service. 

Participate  in  in-sejf'<fice  training  prograa. 

Assist  with  cost  and  control  by  keeping  accurate  records. 

Cle^^perating  rooa  following  surgery. 

Pe'rfVs^ust/brushing  of' furniture,  equipasnt,  floors  ahd 

walls\hroughout  hospital. 

Wash  furniture  throughout  hospital. 

Wash  fixtures  throughout  hospital. 

Wash  woodwork,  walls  and  ceilings  ^hrleughout  hospital. 

Wash  windows  and  Venetian  blinds  throughout  hospital. 

Vaiufln  floors,  drapertear  rugs,  upholstery  «nd  screena 

ehtoughout  hospital. 

Mop  floors  throughout  hospital  (dry,  wet  an<|  daap).  ^ 
S^yub  floors  throughout  hospital  (light,  4deep  and  hand). 
Opcrat<  floor  scrubbing  aachine  throughout  hospital. 
Apply  protective  coatings  on  floors  and  needed  surfaces 
throughout  hospital.  *  ' 

Shaapoo  and  reaove  stains  froa  carpeting  (by  physical, 
detergent,  solvent  and  cheaical  action). 
Clean  public  rest  rooas  in  l^spital. 
Clean  lounge ir and  lobbies  in  hospital. 
Clean  cigarette  receptacles  in. hospital. 
Clean  elevator,  corridors  and  stairways  in  hospital. 
Clean  nursery  area  in  hospital, 
^ean  delivery  and  operating  rooas» 
Clean  treataent  rooas  and  nurses*  stations* 
Clean  recovery  rooas  and  intensive  care  units. 
Clean  x-ray  and  cystoscopy  areas. 
Clean  clinical  laboratory  area.  «  ^ 


Clean  physical  therapy  areas. 
Clean  EEC  and  BKG  rooas.  * 


602 


Percent  Perforaing 
12.50 

6.25 

6.25 
12.50 

6.25 

12.50 


P 


6.25 

6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 

6.25 
12.30 

18.75 
12.50 
12.'50 
18.75 

6.25. 

6.25 

62.50 
81.25 
75.00 
62^50 
75.00 

75.00 
68.75 
62.50 
50.00 

50.00 

68.75. 
87.50 
81.25 
87.50 
75.00 
43.75 
37.50 
75.00 
50.00 
50.00 

37.50 

62.50 
43.75 


Subclusttri    Patient  Car*  Sarvica* 
Catagoiryt      Ancillary  Sarvica • 
Subcatagoryt 


Job  Titlat  Houaakaeping  Uorkar 
Raspondlngt  16 


-   .  V   .  Task 

1332  Claan  phanMcy  in  hoapital* 

1333  Claan  lockar  rooms  in  hospital. 

1334  Clato  supply  roooa  in 'hospital.. 

1335  Claan  anasthasia  induction  araa  in  hospital* 

1336  Cla'an  dining  araas  in  hospital. 
H37    Claan' cantral  sarvica  araas  in  hospital. 
1338   Cara  for  and  oaintai^n  brushas  and  swaapars* 

.1339    Cara  for  and  aaintain  cloths,  aops.  dust  pans,  rubbar  glovaj 
apongas  and  chaoMisas* 

1340  Cara  for  and  maintain  buckets^  pails»  wringars,  wax  appli- 
cators and  squaagaas.  . 

1341  Qara  for  and  maintain  powar  aquipmant  (a.g.  buffers  and 

acrubbers).  r    .  ^    i  i 

1342  Cara  for  and  maintain  pads  for  equipment  (i^ylon*  stripping,| 
polishing,  rubber*  etc.)'. 

1343  Cara^or  and  maintain  foggars  and  tpr«y«Va#  w.  :  V 
^44   Cara  for  and  maintain  vail  washing  machines.  \, 

^'^1345   Uae  speciAl  procedures  for  handling  trash  materials  in 

hoapital.  — 
1346  Supervise' housekeeping  staff . in  hospitals. 
1347^  Maintain  records  for  budgeting,  sick  leave,  personnel 

evaluation,  etc.  ^       <  i 

134d    Establish  and  maintain  standards  of  CQ^duct  for  personnel 
Cor  housekeeping' department. 


Percent  Parfansing 

37.50 
75.00 
68.75 
37.50 
56.25 
56.25 
68.75 

'  81.25 

75.00 

56.25 

56.25 
31.25 
31.25 

31.25 
<»3.75  , 

31.25 

37.50 


r 


ERLC 


Stibdustevt    Patient  Cmf  S«rvic«s     Job  Title:    iMk^tetic  Aid* 
Category:    Nurtlnig  Services  Respqndlns: 
Subeatjegoty: 


Task 


Percent  Par^ondnt 


9    Serve  a  tray  of  food  to  a  patient* 

43    Assist  vith  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods  for 
a  patient  (e«g«  beyerages»  canned  soups*  cereal,  toast, 

etc) 

316    Inventory  and  order  departnental  supplies* 
321   Clean  aUd  perforp  routine  preventive  aaintenance  on 

dapartoMntal  equipaent* 
732    Establish  and  Mintain  sanitation  standards* 
«36   Maintain  and  review  departMntal  stock  levels* 
1216   Assist  with  cost  and  control  by  keeping  accurate  records* 
1364    Identify  and  utilise  food  high  in  the  basic  nutrients; 

.  ainerals*  and  vitanins* 
1363    Wash  utensils  froa  food  preparation.  In  proper  way,  using 
prewashing^  scraping,  detergent  and  hot  water*    ;  | 

1366  Read  symbols  for  weights  .and  acasures  of  foodf,,  j';, 

1367  Id^tify  various  sites  of  cans  of  food  according  to  nuiMrlcjil 

systfB. 

136t  Ppl low  prescribed  procedures  for  ordering  food  and  non- 
food >ittos  froa  storage* 
1369    Interpret  words  and  syabols  used  on  patienth  aeous* 
•1370    Deliver  and  pick  up  patient's  trays  according  to 
prescribed  procedures* 
1371    Attend  periodic  aenu  confarance  wlthi|productlon  personnel* 
1372'  Tally  atnu  cards  for  aodif led  diets r 
1373'  Coapute  food  proti(>na  for  aodified  diets* 

1374  Ifelgh  and  acasure  where  Indicated  to  aeet  dietetic 

requireaent* 

1375  Operate  and  clean  a  variety  of  equipasnt  within  the  food 

service  systea* 

1376  Identify,  store,  clean  and  use  of  econoay  non-food  supplUs^ 

1377  Follqw  established  recipes  in  preparing  foods* 

1378  Check  patient's  food  trays  for  correctness  of  food  iteas 

in  accordance  yith  dietary  restriction* 
1382    Carry  out  the  duties  necessary  for  eaployee  food  service* 
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'  P.tleiit  Care  Services        Job  Tltl*:    Oittny  Technician 
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lask 

Serve"  a  tray  of  food  to  a  patient.  _ 
Assist  with  preparation  or  prepare  hot  and  cold  foods 
patient  (e.g.  beverages,  canned  soups,  cereal,  toast. 
Inventory  and/oj:  order  departmental  supplies.  i 
Clean  and  perforin  routine  preventive  maintenance  of  depart- 
mental equipment. 

Establish  an^  maintain  samitatlon  Standards* 
Maintain  and  review  departmental  stock  levels. 
Assist  with  cost  and  control  by  keeping  accurate  recc^rds. 
Return  drugs  not  used  to  stock.       .     ,    ,       .  j  ►J 
Identify  dni  utllUe  food  high  In  the  basic  nutrients, 
minerals,  and  vitamins. 

Wash  utensils  from  food  preparation.  In  proper  way,  losing 
prc-washlng,  scraping,  detergent  and  hot  water. 
Read  symbols  for  weights  and  measures  of  food.  ^  ^         ,  ' 
Identify  various  sU«s  of  cans  of  food 'according  to  rtumerl- 

Follw*preicrlbed  procedures  for  ordering  food  and  n^n-tood 
Items'  from  storage. 

Interpret  words  and  symbols  used  on  patient's  menus. 
Deliver  and  pick  up  patient's  trays" according  to  prescribed 

Attend"pcJ Iodic  menu  conference  with  production  personnel. 
Tally  menu  cards  for  modified  diets. 
Comoute  food  portions  for  modified  diets. 
WeTgh  and  measure  where  Indicated  to  meet  dietetic  r^qulre- 

oJcJlte  and  clean  a  variety  of  e<fllpment  within  the  |ood 

Identity^rtori.  clean  and  use  of  economy  non-food  supplies 
Follow  establUhea  jeclpes  In  P'«P*'^"8  foods.  ^ 
Check  patient's  food  trays  for  correctness  of  food  Items  In 
accordance  with  dietary  restriction. 

C4rry  out  the  duties  necessary  foj,  employee  food  service 
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•Subciustet:    Dental  Service*  Job  Titles-   Dental  Aaststant 

Category:       Direct  Patient  Contact  niespondings* 


Subcategory: 


,TASK 


I  Sypervlxe  subordinates  In  operating  dental  x-ray  cqulpiMnt. 
2  Adjust  voltate»  amperage,  and  tlncr  o£  x-ray  machine. 
3  Apply  paralleHng  (long  cone)  procedures  Cor  perl-aplcal 

radio-graphic  survey* 
U  Apply  bisecting  angle  (shori  cone)  procedures  for  perl-aplcal 
radio-graphic  survey.  t 

5  Evaluate  dental  radiographs  for  diagnostic  qualltjpi 

6  Develop  and  fix  exposed  radio-graphic  film. 

7  Maintain  unexposed  radiographic  film  storage. 

8  Mix  solutions  for  developing  and  fixing  radiographic  film. 

9  Apply  cxtraoral  radiographic  procedures. 

10  Apply  blte-wlng  radlogr'aphlc  procedures. 

11  Apply  occlusal  radiographic  procedures. 

12  Practice  patient  and  operator  safety  measures  for  x-radiation. 

14  Mount  dental  radiographs. 

15  Label  dental  radiographs. 

16  Clean  x-ray  processing  equipment. 

17  Position  patient  for  radiographic  examination. 

18  Select  film  size  appropriate  for  patient's  mouth  and  Indicated 
t'echnlque. 

19  Select  accessories  for  radiographic  (x-ray)  technique. 

20  File  dental  radiographs. 

21  Receive  and  place  telephone  calls^ 

22  Receive  and  dlsmUa  patients  and  visitors. 

23  Maintain  accurate  patient  dental'  records. 

24  Issue  receipts. 

23  Make  ledger  entries. 

26  Verify  Invoices. 

27  Write  checks  and  maintain  balance. 

28.  Maintain  state  and  federal  tax  Information. 

29  Maintain  petty  cash  accounts. 

30  Maintain  appointment  control. 

31  Maintain  an  active  recall  system. 

32  Prepare  correspondence. 

33  Prepare  bank  deposits. 

34  Reconcile  bank  statement. 

35  Complete  dental  Insurance  forms.  / 

36  Arrange  financial  agreements 

37  File  business  and  patient  records. 
3U  Prepare  statements. 

39  Sort  Incoming  mall. 

40  Perform  housekeeping  duties. 

41  Order  supplies. 

42  Maintain  and  rotate  inventory. 

43  Preoare  tax  forms. 

44  Collect  fees  for  dental  services. 

45  Assemble  patient  records  for  treatment. 
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Siibciuster^    Dental  Services 


'Job  Titlo^  P^ntal  Assistant 


Category^y  Direct  Patient  Contuct  fteapondlAgUO 
Sub^cateisoxy:  * 


'  \  TASK 

46    Stabilise  patient's  mandible^ during  operation. 
'4T  Seat  and  dl sal ss  patient  frooi  chair. 

48  Apply  coagulants  or  adfblnlster  henostatics* 

49  Apply  water  to  tooth  during  cavity  preparation. 

50  Cut  suture  material  after  tying  by  the  dentist. 
91    Explain  postoperative,  Instruc^^lons  to  patient. 

32  Deliver  and  receive  Instifunents  at  chalrside. 

53  Hctat  or  prepare  gutta  percha  for  temporary  stopping* 

54  Insert  or  remove  cottofi  rolls. 

33  Irrigate  oral  cavity  for  rinsing. 

36    Hake  proper  disposition  and  aistrlbutlon  ojE  medical  or  dental 
records.  .       ^  . 

Aspirate  during  oral  supgery. 
Apply  air  to  keep  cavity  preparation  dry. 
Evacuate  oral  cavity  during  restorative  procedure. 
Take  Impressions  for  stujdy  models* 

Hold  Impression  In  mouth  after  dentist  places  Impression  tray. 


$7 
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Remove  Impressions  from  paMeht's  mouth. 
Apply  topical  anesthetics. 

Identify  various  t^pes  of  dental  Instruments. 

Recognize  various  types  of  dental  equipment. 

Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental  equipment.. 

Prepare  instruments  for  and  operate  autoclave. 

Prepare  instruments  for  and  operate  dry*heat  sterilizer. 

Retract  oral  tissues  in  surgical  procedures.  ^ 

(detract  patient's  cheek,  llpsf  and  tongue. 

Prepare  ketrup  for  local  anesthetic  injection. 

Assist  with  the  administration  of  local  anesthetics. 

Assist  with  rubber  dam  application  and  removal. 

Place  rubber  dam^ 

Remove  rubber  dam. 

Assist  with  amalgam  restorations. 
'Triturate  amalgam-alloy. 

Load  carrier  and  place  amalgam  in  cavity  preparation. 


82/  Prepare  setup  for  endodontics  (root  canai  therapy). 

83  Prepare  setup  Cor  prophylaxis  (cleanin 

84  Prepare  setup  for  fluoride  treatment. 
.  85  Prepare  setup  for  prosthetics. 

86  Prepare  setup  for  periodontal  treatments. 

8T  Prepare  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic  treatment  . 

88  Assist  with  First  Aid  procedures* 

489  Clean  operator ies  and  equipment* 

90  Prepare'  dental  materials  for  placement. 

91  Prepare  non*carpule  hypodermic  for  injection  of  medication. 

92  examine  and  sharpen  instruments  as  required. 

93  Cut  and  remove  sutures  postoperatively. 
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fliiftelttatert      Dental  Senrlce^ 


Job  Tltlei      Dental  Atilstant 
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Ut^oTfi        Direct-  Patient  Contact   Reapondinf*  10 
Subeateforyt  ' 

TASK 

Apply  hand  mallet  In  surgical  procedures. 
Change,  engine  belt  on  l^w  speed  engine. 
Preserve  and  Incubate  bacterlel  cultures. 
Receive  from  dentist  and  preserve  biopsy spcelMna. 
Assist  dentist  In  hospital  oral  surgical  procedures. 
Dispense  medications  when  prdered  by^  dentist. 
Prepare  hydrocollold  for  ioipresslon. 
Prepare  rubber  base  material  for  Impression. 
Prepare  compound  for  Impression. 
Prepare  alginate  for  Impression  by  dentin. 
FlU  alginate  tray. 

Prepare  slue  phosphate  cement  for  protective  base. 
Prepare  silicate  for  restoration. 
Prepare  acrylic  for  restoration.  \ 
Remove  medication    (dry  socket). 
Place  matrix  for  agMlgam  restorative. 
Condense  amalgam  restoration.  ^ 
Carve  walgam  restoration. 

Remove  excess  cement  from  crowns  of  the  teeth. 
Record  oral  conditions  as  directed  by  dentist. 
Instruct  patient  In  Oral  Hygiene. 
Hand  Hal let  Gold  Foil. 

Prepare  and  chejnlcally  disinfect  Instruments. 
Assist  dentist  In  hosplta'l  operative  procedures. 
Assist  with  gold  foil  restoration. 
Maintain  chain  of  antisepsis.  (  . 

Greet  patient  and  escort  to  dental  hyglVe  operatory. 
Position  patient  and  operator.  \ 
Remove  plaque  and  stain  and  polish  teeth^ 
Clean  Interproximal  surfaces. of  teeth  with  «»«""1  floss  or  t.ph 
Apply  disclosing  silutlons  to  the  teeth  to  Identify  bacterial 

plaque.  .  , , 

Apply  fluoride  to  teeth  with  Isolated  cotton  rolls. 
Apply  fluoflde  to  teeth  using  the  tray  technique,  ^ 
Apply  fluoride  using  Ionising  devices.  _ 
Identify  •bnormalltlet  lit  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth. 
Perfofhi  dental  clidring.  . 
Identify  deviate  swallowing  patterns. 
Perform  periodontal  charting. 
Identify  rxtra-oral  habits  affecting  occlusion. 
Locate  aod  assess  the  amount  of  stains  and  deposits. 
Ivaluate  dietary  habits  and  Instruct  patient  on  properr 

nutrition.  .   ,        t  u  ..•.4m» 

Select  appropriate  home  care  technique  for  each  patient. 

Give  home  care  Instruction. 
Remove  subgingival  calculus, 
[amove  supraglnglval  calculus.  ) 
lish  finished  restorations. 
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Job  Tlfclet'    Dcntaf^ At«i«e«nc 


Sub«iu8t^i  Dental' Services 
<:«t^«gbty:    %r«ct  Patient  Contact,    i^espondingt-  10 
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Ti|ke  ^^4^^^^^  ncdictfl  and  dantal  history. 

RccognisiNcohditioni  tndic^^      in  hiitoiry  that  ra^uirc 
alteration  ^11  procedures.^  .  ... 

Administer  anesthetics  (topical) 
Apply  topical  medications. 
Pr^are  s^urgical  periodontal  peaks.. 
Remove  sutures.  ' 

Remove^nd  insert  temporary  filliAgs. 
Remove  overhanging  margins  of  fillings. 
Maintain  chaib  of  antisepsis* 
Sharpen  instruments. 

Plan  sequence  of  procedures  for  appointment  or  series  of 
appointments.  ^ 
Desensitise  hypersensitive  te^th.. 
Give  oral  habit  therapy.  J^^^ 
Clean  and  polish  removable  appliances. 

Perform  root  planning  procedures.  < 
^Supervise  other  dental  ai/xiliarles  in  routine  dental  CaskaT 
Store  and  inventory  precious  metals. 

Haintain  dental  laboratory  equipment.  '  ^ 
Fabricate  face  masks  for  before  and  after  presentation  of 
spepial  cases. 

Fabricate  temporary  removable  partial  dentures.  ^ 

Pour  casts  of  orthodontic  deformities.  ^ 

Pour,  .trim,  and  articulate  casrs. 

Grind  in  porcelain  or  acrylic  facings^and  pontics. 

Pickle  ahd  heat  treat  gold  inlays*  crowns,  or  pontics. 

Set  up  ax:tif icial  teeth  on  removable  partial  denture  frame- 

work. 

Survey  and  design  study  casts. 

Grind  in  tube  teeth  or  facings.  ~ ~ 

Make  trial  baseplates  and  occlusal  rims  for  removable  par- 
tial dentrues. 

Remount  removable  pii6rtial  denture  prosthesis  for  occlusal 
odjuscments. 

Select  teeth  for  removable  partial  dentures. 
Assemble  and  repair  complete  dentures. 
Reline  dentrues  by  articulator  method. 
Replace  tube  teeth  or  facings.  <^ 
Pour  final  impressions  tor  produce  master  cast. 
Care  for  preliminary  or  final  impressions. 
Design  and  ft>rm  post  dam. 

Fabricate  trial  baseplates  and  occlusual  rims  for  complete 

dentures. 

Fabricate  artificial  teeth  for  characterised  dentures. 
Fabricate  impression  trays  from  preliminary  impressions. 
Fabricate  individual  surgical  trays  for  iimnediate  dentures. 
Select  artificial  teeth  for  complete  dentures.   -  ^ 
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Subc^ster:  DenCa|^  Servi    •  Title:      Dtntai  AsslatmC 

#>  ' 

>     Category:    Direct  Patient  Contact      Responding:    jq  • 

Subcategory:  ^ 


TASK 


2^6  Stabilise  basepl;itea« 

248  Complete  simple  denture  repairs.  { 

239  Supervise  subordinates  within  the  laboratory* 

260  Give  ^on-the«job'  instruction  to  subordinate  personnel* 


'•|^^ent  Perfoiai 
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\s<ibcli 


.uster: 
Category: 

Subcategory: 


Dental  Servfces 
Direct  Patient  Contact 


Jot)  tltlt: 
Raapondlng: 


Oral  Surgery  Dental  Aaslstaiit 


\ 


2 
6 

'7 
8 
12 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
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20 
21 
22 
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30 
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37 
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40 
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45 
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77 
•78 
82 
83 
84 
85 
87 


i'ask 


Adjustvoltage,  amperage,,  and  timer' of  .x-r«y  Mchine. 
Develop  and  fix/ exposed  radiographic  film. 
Maintain  unexposed  radiogrljphic  film  storage*  \ 
Mix  solutions  for  developing  and  fixing  radiogrlphic  fila. 
Practice  patient  and  operator  safety  neasurcs  £or  x-radia- 

tipn.  ^  ^     '     ^  ^ 

flount  dental  radi<%raph8^  • 
Label  dental  radiographri 

Cle^Mt  x-ray  processing  equipment.  .  -•  > 

Position  patient  for  radiographic  examination. 
Select' film  size  qppropriate  for  patient's  aouth  fnd  indir 
catbjd  technique.  >; 
File  dental  radiographs. 
Receive  and  place  telephone  calls. 
Receive  ^nd  dismiss  patients  and  visitors, 
issue  receipts.^ 
Make  ledger  entries. 

Maintain  appointment  control.*  ^ 
Maintain  an  octive  recall  system. 
Prepare  bank  depollts* 
File  busliness  and  patient  recdrds." 
Sort  incoming  rtiai I. 

rorfoKiu  houaekeepinj  duties,.  . 
OrU|Br"  s^ipplles. 

Collect  ^ees  for  dental  services. 
Assemble  patient  record^  for  treatment. 
Apply  water  to  tooth  during  cavity  preparation. 
Cut  sUJturc  material  after  tying  by  the  de'htist. 
■Deliver  ond  receive  Instruments  at  chalr^ide*. 
lleat  of  prepare  gutta.  percha  for  temporary  stoppiivg*  . 
H«ke  proper  disposition  ^nd  distribution  of  medical  or 
dental  records. 

Identify  various  types  of  dental  instruments, 
r.ecognize  various  types  oC  dental  equipment.  . 
Care  for  x^lous" pieces  of  dental  equipn«nt. 
Prepare  lastruments  for  and  oeprate  steriliser. 
Retract. wol  tissues  In  surgical  procedures. 
Retract- patient's  cheek,  lips,  and\tongu«. 
/I    ricpoie  pet-up  for  local  anesthctltT  Inaction. 
72\  Assist  clth  the  adralnlst»:atiph  of  local  «nesthetl«k. 
76    'Assist  with- amalgam  r(fStqMltlQns. 
Triturate  a*.iialgam.»alloy. 

Load  carrier  and  place  amAlgam  in- cavity  preparation. 
PrcpoVe  setup  for  endodontic»^(root  canal  therapy). 
■Prepare  setup  for  prophylaxis  (cleaning). 
^Prepare  setup  for  fluoride  treatment, 
prepare  setup  for  prosthetics^  •  - 

Pr«p9^c  tray  setup  for  arthodontlc'treatments. 
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Bttbclutt«r:    Dental  ServlQes  Job  Title:      Ora^  'Surgery  Dental  AmUUuK' 

Category:       I5irect  Patient  Contact  Responding:     \       ^  >  ,  • 


Subcategi^:. 


88 
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117 

.  120 
125 
133 
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165 
169 
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175 
179 
181 
217 

220 
229 
234 

242 
248 
251 


Assist  with  First  Aid' Procedure s^i 
Cleait  opeiratoiries  an4  equipment*  ^ 
Prepare  ^enjtal  materials  for  pracement* 
Change  engine  belt  on  loW^ spe^d  engine*  >/ 
Prepare  rubber  base  material  for  impression* 
t'repjte  ^timpound  for  impression*  ^ 
Prepare  {il;ginate  for  impression  By  dentist* 
Fill  alginate  tray*        «  , 
)[^repare  zinc  phosphate  cement  for  protective; base* 
Pre'parc  acrylic  for  restacat^ion*  , 
Hecbrd  oral  contlitidns  as«  directed  by  dentist* 
Prepare  and  chemically  disinfect  instruments* 
Position  patient  and  operator*       «  • 
Perform  dental  charting  ^ 
Plan  &.equen<5e  of  procedures  for  appointment  or  series  of 
^^ppdintments*         *  ^  '      '  ^-^  ^ 

Clean  and  polish  removable  £ippliances*    *  " 
Store  and  inventory  precious  me^lsf- 
'  Maintain  dental^  laboratory  equipment* 
Fabricate  mouth  guards 

Fabricate  drthodonticf  space  maintainers  or  retainers* 
Pour ,ti?i^^  and  articulate  casts. 

Make,  trial  baseplates  and  occlusal  rims  for  removable  ^partial 
dentures*    '  ^  ^ 

,Sandblast  xlirome  castings* 

Pour  final  impressions  to  produce 'master  cast* 
Fabricate  trial  baseplates 'and  occlusual  rims  for  complete 
.dentures*  i 

Fabricate  impressTon  trays  from  preliminary  imprfssionsr 
Complet-e^imple  denture  repairs*  ^ 
Bead  and  box  complete  or  partial  denture  impressions* 


/ 
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Percent  PjBrifondnx 

100.00 
100.00 
.  100*00 
'  100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
400.00  . 
100.00 

100.00 
aoo.oo . 

.100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 


I 


100.00 
lOO.OO 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

ioo.oo 

^00.00 

100.00 

100.00 

400.00 
^1^0.00 
100.00 
100.00 


kage  ijot  2 

Siib  cluster: 
Categojry:  ^ 
SubcatiBg^^: 


Dental  Setvices^ 


Job  Title: 


Orthodontic  Dental  Assistant 


Direct  Patient  Contact    Responding:,  2 


i 


Ta5K 


Supervise  subordinate^  in  operating  dental  x*ray  equipment* 
Develop  and  fix  'exposed  radiographic  film* 
Maintain  unexposed  radiographic  £ilro  storage* 
Mix  solutions  for  developxf^g  airC^ixing  radiographic  film* 
Applpr  ipxtraoral  radiographic  prodedures* 
«Pracjtfite  patient  and  opiirator  safety  measures  for  x-radiation 
Apply  panoramic  radiographic  procedures*  \  , 

Mount  dental  rddidgtaphs*  \ 
Label  dental  tadiogr^phs*  [ 


.  A  m* 


'I 


4 


•65 


ll^.' Position  pat  lent  for  ■  radiographic  examination. 

20  File  dental  radiographs.  '  ^ 

21  Receive  and  place  telephone  call¥*    '  . 
22.  RSceiye  and  dismiss  patients, and  yisicors.  ^ 

3    Maintain  accurate  patient  dental  records. 
24    Issue  ireceipts.     '  ,  ,, 

23  '  Make  ijedher .entries. 

26  Verify  invoices.  ^ 

27  Wr£te  jftiecks  ani  maintaii) balance* 
2^   .Haint|in  state  and  federal. tax  inforroatioi^. 
29;  Maintain  petty  cash  accouftts.  , 

30  Maintain  appointment  cont^rol. 

31  Maintain  an  active  recafl  system. 

32  Prepare*  correspoR^nce. 

34  Reconcile  bank  sta1*ement.  ' 

35  Complete,  dental  insurance  forms. 

6  Arrange  financial  ,agreem)ents. 

7  ^  File  business  and  patient  recordSf 

38  Prepare,  statements. 

39  Sort  incoming  mail. 

40  Perform  housekeeping  duties. 
Ul    Order  supplies* 

42    Maintain  and  rotate  #Lnven^ry. 

44' « Collect,  fees-  for  denfi  services. 

45    Asseaible  patient  records-for  treatment. 

47/-^  Seat  and,  dismiss  patient  from. chair. 

SI    Explain  postoperative  instructions  to  patient. 

Deliver  and  receive  instruments  at  chairside.  . 
Insert  or  remove  cotton  rolls. 

Make  proper  disposition  and  distribution  of  medical  or  dental 
records.  '         '  .  . 

Take  fmpressions  for  study  models. 

Remove  impressions  fM>m  patient's  mouth.  . 
Identify  various  types  of  dental  instruments, 
^ecognizcf  various  types  of  dental  equipment. 
Care  for  various  (^eces  of  (Rental  equipment. 


52 
54 
56 

60 
62 
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Percent  .Per foninft 
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50 

50 

50 

50  \ 

50 
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50 
50 
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50 
50 
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50 

50 
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50 
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50 
50 
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50 
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100 

50 

50 

50 
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SubcluQter:      Dental  Services  . 
Category ^       ^^^^^^t  Patient  Contact    Respondlliigft  2; 

Subcategory*  ^  • 


Job  Titles  I  Or thpdontlc  Dental  Aastifeint 


TasK    '  1  Peircent 

Prepare  setup  for  prophylaxis  (cleaning)*  ' 
Prepare  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic^  treatflfents* 
Clean  operator ies  and  equipment* 
JChAnge  engine  belt  on  low  speed' engine* 
102   Trepire ^rubber  bafce  material  for  impfession* 

104  Prepare  alginate  for  impression  by  dentijt*  -        ,  . 

105  Fill  alginate  tray.  ^    /  , 

116  Remove  excess  cement^ from  crowns  of  the  teeth* 

117  f^ccord  oral  conditions  as  directed  by  dentist. 

118  Ihstruct  p'atient  in  Oral  Hygiene*  '  ; 
12Q  Rrepare  and  chemically  disinfect  instrumentSt  '  ^ 
124    Greet  patient  and  excort  to  dental  hygiene  operatory* 

133  Perform  denlial  charting*  ^  -    >  ^ 

134  Identify  deviate  l^wallowing  patterns.  ^  \^ 
1316    Identify  extra-oral  habits  affecting  occlusion*  \; 

140  Give  home  care  instruction*  - 

141  Use  ultrasonic  devices  to  remove  Calculus* 

145  Take  and  record  patient's  Inedical  and  dental  history. 

146  Recognize  conditions  indicated  in  histrory  that  require  alteratij^n 
in  procedures. 

159    Plan  sMuence  of  procedures  for  ag^^jntment  or  series  of 

apj^ointments*  '  ^ 

165    Clean  and  polish  removable  appliances* 

168    Supervise  other  dental  auxiliaries  in  routine  dental  tasks* 
171    Fabricate  temporary  removable  bite  raiseirs* 

178  Pour  casts  of  orthodontic  defarmities* 

179  Fabricate  orthodontic  space  maintainers  or  retainers.  f" 
181    Pour,  trim,  and  articulate  casts*  ■ 


50  ^ 

.50   •  ^ 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50. 
^0 
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100 
50. 
50 

50  / 
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50 
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50 

50 

"50 
SO 
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Fa  »o  1  of  3 


Subduster:  Hcntal  Services  Job  Tltl«;  Pedadontlc 

Category:.     Direct  Pat ierit  Contact    Responding:     2'  . 
Subcategory: 


Dental  Assfistant 


ERLC 


' •  Task 

1  Supervise  subordindteg  in  operating  denial  x-r«y  equipment.^ 

2  Adjust  voltage,  amperage, ;  dnd  timer  oCx-'riiy  machine. 

3  Apply  paralleling  (long  con^)  in occnlorcs  for  peri-apical 
radiographic  survey.  ^ 

4  A;.>,^ly  bisecting  angle  (shore  c6ne)  procedures  for  peri -apical 
radiographic  survey.  j., 

5  Evaluate  dental  radiographs  for  diagnostic  quality.  - 

6  Develop  and  fix  exposed  radiographic  film. 

7  Maintain  unexposed  radiographic  film  storage. 

.8    Mix  solutionis  for  developing  and  fixin-g  radiographic  film 

10  Apply"bite-wing  radiographic  procedures. 

11  Apply  occlusal  radiographic  procedures. 

12  Practice  patient  and  operator  safety  tneasur^  for  x-radiation 
l.A    Kount  dental  ^r.adidgraphs. '  / 

15  babel  dental  rad^ogtaphfi.  ^ 

16  Clean  x-ray  processing  equipment.  ^ 

17  Position  patient  for  radiographic  -examination. 

18  Select  Jtilm  size  approp^ate  for  patient »s  mouth  and  indi 
^      cated  technique. 

19  Select  accessories  for  radiographic  (x-ray)  technique. 

20  File  dental  radiographs. 

?1    receive  and  pliicc  telephotle  calls.      ,  i. 

22  Receive  and  dismiss  patients  and  visitors. 

23  Vaintain  accur atpsipat ient  dental  records*  , 
,         Issue  receipts.  .■    \  . 

25    fake  ledger  entries.  '  ■        \  ' 

20    Vja^^fy  invoices. 

29  petty  cash  accounts.  ^ 

30  Maintain  appointmefit  control. 

31  Maintain  an  active  recall  system.  - 

32  Prepare  cow^espondcnce . 

33  Prepare  bank  statement.  ^  « 
35'  Complete  dental  insurance  forms.  ^ 

37  File  business  and  patient  records* 

38  Prepare  statements.  i 

39  Sor^  incoming  mail* 
Perform  iiousekeeping  duties. 

^1    Order  supplies. 
«^2^*  Maintain  and  rotate  inventory. 

Collect  fees  for  dental  services. 
A5  ^Assemble  pnt;ient  records  for  treatment. 
A()  ^Stabilize  patient's  mandible  durin^^  ope/ration 
47    Scat  anf  dismiss  patient  from  chair.  / 
US    Ap|rty  coagulants  or  administer  hemostatics 
U9  '  Apply  water  to  tooth  during  cavity  preparation. 

50  Cutsuturc  material  after  tying  by  the  dentist. 

51  Explain  postoperative  instructions  to  patient. 


Percent  Perfoindnji 
50.P0 
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50.00 
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Subcluster:     Dental  Services  Job  Title:      Pedadontic  Dental  Assiitant 

Category:        Dirct^  Patient  Contatt    Responding:  2 


Subcategory: 


Task 


52 

53- 

54 

55 

5fe 

a 
t 

63 
bUf 
65 
66 
67 
70, 
71  . 
72 
73 
"76 
75 
76 
77 
78 
82 
83 
84 
85 
87 
88 
89 

92 
96 
99 
102 
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lOA 
105 
106 
108 
110 
112 
113 
114 
115 


r 


Deliver  and  Ir^ceive  instrumc^nt!r^at  ch^irside. 

Heat  or  pr^p^are  gutta  percha  for  ^enpdrary  stopping. 

Insert  or  remove  cotton  rolls*        j       V  ^ 

Irrigate  oral  cayity  for  rinsi<tige  ' 

Hake  proper  disposition  and  distribution  of  HDtdlcal  or  dental 

records*  / 

Aspirate  during  oral  surgery.^ 
Apply  alt  to  keep  cavity  ptepdratlon  dry. 
ijBvatuate  oral  cavity  during  restorative  proceduv'e* 
talj^e  Imprcsjsions  for  study  models*       '!      "  ;  '  i 
*loli  Iittprcssion  in  mouth  after  deqtl rt^  pUces  iinpresaic^n  tray 
^Remove  Impresslbns  from  pat  lent  *s  tttouth* 
Api^ly  topical  anesthetics* 

Identify  various  types  of  idei^tlal  Iftstruraenti. 
f^cognizc  vfarious  types  of  "d'tirttal  equipment  * 
(ftre  for  vdrlou^  pieces  of  dental  |equlproent# 
Prepare  Instruments  f0ir  and  operate  autoclave* 
Retract,  patient ''S  che^k,  lips  and  tongue ^ 
^Prepare  set-up  for  local  $n|ejslt|Hetic  Irtjettidn.  ' 
Assist  with  the  administration  of^ .|Local;  anesthet|^r 
Assist  with  rubber  dam  application  dtid  removal* 
Place  rubber  dam,  '  ;i  '  . 

Pcn.ove  rubber  dam.  "  ; 

Assist  with  amalj^am  restorations* 

Triturate  amalgam-alloy*  t 
Load  carrier  and  place  antalgam  In  cavity  preparation* 
Prepare  setup  for  endodontics  (root  canal  therapj/)* 
J*rei>are  *sctup  f or  prophy^Mfi*  (cleaning).  j 
Pre'p^re  setup  for  fluoride^  treatment  * 
Prepare  setup  for^  prosthetics* 
Prepare  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic  treatments* 
Assist  with  First  Aid  procedures. 

Clean  operatories  and  equipment*  *    

Prepare  dental  materials  for  placement* 
Examine  and  sharpen  instruments  as  required* 
Chaoije  cni;ine  belt  on  low  speed  engine. 
As5ir>t  dentist  in  hospital  oral  surgical  procedures* 
Prepare  rubber  base^ mater ial  for  Impression*  • 
Prcpflie  comi^uiid  for  impression* 
Prcpcire  al^iinnte  for  Impression  by  dentist. 
Fill  ulQinate  tray. 

Prepare  zlnp  [>hosphatc  cement  for  protective  base. 
Prepare  acrylic  for  restoration, 
neniovc  pcrio(!onta+  sur4;ical  pack* 
Place  matrix  for  amalgam  restorative* 
Place  temporary  cement. 
Condense  an»alfc;am  restoration* 
Carve  amalgam  restoration* 
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Siibcluster:     Dental  Services 


Job  Title:      Pcd^doniic  Dental  Assistant  . 


Category:  Pifrect  Patient  Contact  Responding: 
Subcategory: • 


116 
117 
118 
120 
121 
1^3 
12A 
125 
126 
127 

128 

132 
133 
13A 
136 
137 
139 
lAO 
1A3 
144 
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147 
154, 
157 
158 
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165 
16U 
169 
170 
178 
181 
242 
260, 


Task  ♦ 

ttcmove  excess  cement  from  crowns  of  the  teeth. 
Record  oral  conditions  as  directed  by  dentist. 
Instruct  patient  in  Oral  Hygiene. 
Prepare  and  chemically  disinfect  instrufimtns. 
Msist  dentist  in  hospital  operative  procedures. 
Maiptain  chain  of  antisepsis. 

Greet  patient  and  e&cG»rt  to  dental  hygiene  operatory. 

Position  patient  and  operator. 

Remove  plaque  and  stain  and  polish  teeth. 

Clean  interproximal  surfaces  of  teeth ^with  dental  floss  or 

Apply  disclosing  solutions  to  the  teeth  to  identity  bac- 
terial plaque.  • 
Identify  abnormalities  in  soft  tissues  of  the  mouth. 
Perform  dental  charting, 
identify  deviate  swallowing  patterns. 
Identify  extra-oral  habits  a£ffCting„o<^clusi<»;!.  , 
Locate  and  assess  the  amount  of  stains  and  IdepioslCSf 
Select  appropriate  home  care  technique  "iftfr  tfath  patient. 
Give  home  care  instruction. 
Remove  supragingival  calculus. 
Polish  ilnishcd  restorations. 

Take  and  tccord  patient's  medical  and  dental  history. 
Rscognlze  conditions  Indicated  in  history  that  require 
alteration  In  procedures. 

Administer  anesthetics  (topical).  ' 
Remove  and  insert  temi^rary  fillings.  .. 
Maintain  chain  of  an^rsepsis. 
Sharpen  instruments.  " 

Plan  sequence  of  prpcedures  for  appointment  or  series  of 
appointments.  * 
Clean  and  p6 1 i sir -nrrtiovatrhr  ^appttanc* s . - 

Supervise  other  dental  auxiliaries  in  routine  dental  tasks. 
Store  and  inventory  precious  netals< 
Maintain  dental  laboratory  equipment.  , 
Pour  casts  of  orthodontic  deformit1(Cs. 
Pour,  trim,  and  articulate  casts. 
Fabricate  Impression  trays  from  preliminary  impressions. 
Give  "onlthe-job"'  instruction  to  subordinate  personnel. 


Percent  Perf onlnii 
30.00 
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Subcluster:    Hcntal  Services 


Job  Tltl«;      Pedadontlc  DeAC«l  AssifCant 


1 
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29 
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Category:      Direct  Patient  Contact    Responding:  2 

Subcategory:  V' 

-  '     h  ... 

.  Task       '  '  '  . 

Supervise  subordinates  in  operating  dental  x-ray  equipment. 
Adjust  voltage »  amperageij  and  timer  c£x-ray  nachine. 
Apply  paralleling  (long  cone)  j^rocoilurcs  for  pcri-apical 
rodlographic  survey.  , 
/V;^ly  bisecting  angle  (shore  cone)  procedures  for  peri-apical 
radiographic  survey.  ^ 

Evaluate  dental  radiographs  for  diagnostic  quality.^ 
Develop  and  fix  exposed  radiographic  film.  '  " 

Maintain  unexposed  radiographic  film  storage* 
Mix  solutions  for  developing  and  fixing  radiographic  film. 
Apply  bite-wing  radiographic  procedures. 
Apply  occlusal  radiographic  procedures. 

Practice  patient  and  operator  safety  measures  for  x-radiation 
Mount  dental  radiographs- 
Label  dental  radiographs. 
Clean  y-ray  processing  equipment.^ 
Position  patient^ for  radiographic  examination- 
Select  film  size  appropriate  for  patient's  mouth  and  indi- 
cated technique-  ^  . 

Select  accessories  for  radiographic  (x-ray)  technique - 
File  dental  radiogr-ephs- 
Peccive  and  place  telephone  calls- 
Receive  and  dismiss  patients  and  visitors- 
raintain  accurate  patient  dental  records- 
Issue  receipts- 
f*aKe  ledger  entries- 
Verify  invoices^ 
Maintain  petty  cash  accounts - 
Maintain  appointment  control - 
Maintain  an  active  recall  system- 
Pr.epiirc  correspondence - 
i^rcpare  bank  statement. 

Complete  dental  insurance  forms-  ^ 
File  business  and  patient  records- 
Prepare  statements - 
Sort  incoming  mail- 
Pcrform  liousekeeping  duties- 
Order  supi)lies-  ■  ^ 
Maintain  and  rotate  inventory- 
Collect  fees  for  dental  services- 
Assemble  pnticnt  records  for  treatment - 
Stabilize  patient's  mandible,  during  operation 
Scat  anf  dismiss  patient  from  chair- 
Apply  coagulants  or  administeiJ  hcmostatics- 
Apply  water  to  tooth  during  cavity  preparation- 
Cutsuturc  material  after  tying  by  the  dentist. 
Explain  postoperative  instructions  to  patient- 

^    '  C16 
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Subclusteri      Dental  Services 


Job  Title:      Pe^adoncic  Dental  A8sitC«nt 


Categbryt 


Direct  Patient  Contact   Responding:  2 


Subcategory: 
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.  .  Task 

Deliver  and  receive  iilstruments  at  chairside*;  "  I 
Ke^t  or  prepare  gutta  percba  for  temporary  stoppingt  | 
Insert* remove  eptton  rolls*  *  ,  t 

Irrigate  or.al  ;cavlrty  for  rinsing*  t 
Make  proper  ,dispos4^1on  and  distribution  of  Mdical  or;  dental 
records « 

Aspirate  during,  oral  surgery,       '  r. 
Apply  air  to  keep  cavity  preparation  dry.  , 
Evacuate  oral  cavity  during  restorative  prbbedure.  • 
""ake  impressions  for, study  models..    .  , 
impression  in  mouth,  after  dentirt  places  .impressipn  ttay 
>ve  impressions  from  patient's  mouth*  * 
App\y  topical  anesthetics. 

Identify  various  types  of  dental  instruments. 
pGCogilizc  various  types  of  dental  equipment. 
Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental  eqyipment. 
Prepare  instruments  for  and  operatje  autoclave. 
Retract  patient's  cheek,  l^s  and  tongue. 
Prepare  set-up  for.  local  amsthetic  injection. 
Assist  with  the  administration  61  local  anesthetics. 
Assist  with  rubber  dam  application  and  removal. 
Place  rubber  clam. 
Rcniove-  rubber  dam. 
Assist  with^amal^am  restorations. 
Triturate  amalgam-alloy. 

Load  carrier  and  place  anialgam  in  cavity  preparation. 
Prepare  sctui)  for  endodontics  (root  canal  therapy). 
Prepare  setup  for  prophylaxis  (cleaning). 
Prepare  setup  for  fluoride  treatment. 
Prepare  setup  for  prosthetics. 
Prepar'e  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic  treatments. 
Assist  with  First  Aid  procedures. 
Clean  operatorles  and  equipment. 
Prepare  dental  materials  for  placement. 
Examine  and  sharpen  Instruments  as  required. 
Chan^je  cnt;ine  belt  on  low  speed  engine. 
Assist  dentist  in  hospital  oral  surgical  procedures. 
Prepare  rubber  base  material  for  impression. 
Prepare  con.pouiul  for  impression. 
Prcpiire  al|;iiuite  for  Impression  by  dentist, 
rln  ul^inate  tray. 

Prepare  zinc  phosphate  cemcr^  for  protective  base. 
Prepare  acrylic  for  restoration, 
remove  pcrio<iontal  sur^jlcal  pack. 
Place  matrix  for  amalgam  restorative. 
Place  temporary  cement. 
Condense  amalt;um  restoration. 
Carve  amalgam  restoration. 


Gi9 


Percent  Perfonian 

100.00 

; 30.00 
100.00 
100.00 

5Q*00 
30.Q0 
•  100.00 
.50.00 
'  50.00 
100.00 
30^ 

lod.oo  . 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00  * 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

100.00 
100.00 

30.00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 
100.00 
30.00 
30.00 
30.00 


Subcluster;     Dental  Services    /        Job  Title:      Pcdadontic  Dental  Assistant 
Category:        Direct  Patient  Contact     Responding:  2 
^Subcate^ry: 


116 
117 
118 
120 
121 
123 
126 
125 
1?6 
127 

128 


Task 

I'.ciKove  excess  cement  from  crowns  of  the  teeth. 
Record  oral  conditions  as  directed  by  ilentist. 
Instruct  patient  in  Oral  Hygiene. 
Prepai:£,and  chemically  disinfect  insttuemtns. 
Assist  dentist  in  hospital  operative  procedures.- 
Maintain  tliain  of  antisepsis.  ■         ■  ^ 
Greet  patient  and  escort  to  dental  hygiene  operatory. 
Position  patient  and  operator. 
Remove  plaque  arid  stain  and  polish  teetluj^ 
Clean  interproximal  surfaces  of  teeth  with  dental  floss 

tiipe.  •■  .  .      M  t  w 

Apply  disclosing  solutions  to  the  teeth  to  identify  bac- 
terial plaque.  ,    L  *u 

132  Identify  abnormalities  in  soft  tissues  of  the  noutli. 

133  Perform  dental  charting.  ,     I         •  . 
J3A    Identify  deviate  swallowing  patterns*  i 

136  'Identify  extra-oral  habits  affecting  occlupion. 

137  Locate  and  assess  the  amount  of  stains  and  deposits. 

139    Select  appropriate  home  care  technique  for  each  patient. 
14Q    Give  home'  care  instruction. 
143    Remove  supragingival  calculus. 

164  Polisli  finished  restorations. 

l/»5    Take  'and  record  patient's  medical  and  dental  history. 

146  -Recognize  conditions  indicated  in  history  that  require 
alteiatlon  in  jirocedures.  ^ 

147  Administer  anesthetics  (topical). 

154    remove  and  insert  temporary  fillings. 

157  Maintain  chain  of  antisepsis. 

158  Sharpen  instruments.  • 

159  Plan  sequence  of  procedures  for  appointment  or  series  ot 
appointments. 

165  Clean  and  polisli  removable  appliances 
16«    Supervisp  other  dental  auxiliaries  in 

169  Store  and  inventory  precious  netals. 

170  Maintain  dental  laboratory  equipment. 
178    Pour  cflsts  of  orthodontic  def orraititfs. 
181    Pour,  trim,  and  articulate  casts. 

242    Fabricate  impress < on  trays  from  preliminary  impres-sions. 
260    Give  "on-tho- Job"  instruction  to  subordinate  personnel. 


or 


routine  dental  tusks 


Percent  Perfomioft 
30.00 

IQO.OO 
100*00 
100*00 

so.do 

100*00 
100*00 
100*00 
100*00 

100*00 

100^00 
100.00 
100*00 
50*00 
100.00 
100.00 
30.00 
30.00 

30.00 
30.00 
30.00 

100.00 
tOO.00 
30.00 
100.00 
lOOiOO 

30.00 

rlOO.00 

loaoo 

30.00 

loaoo 

.30.00 
lOCVOO 
30.00 
30.00 
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Subduster:  Dental  Scrvicft  Job  Title:  t  Expanded  Dutiaa  Oantal  Aaaiatant 

4 

Category:     Direct  Patient  Contact     Responding:    3  .   ■  j 

Subcategory: 


6 

7 

8 

9 
10 
11 

u 

13 

14 

IS 

16. 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

38 

39 

40 

41 

42 

44 

43 

46 


tasK  1 
SuperViae  aubordinatea  in  oparating  dental  x*rny  aquipaant.  ! 
Adjuat  voltage,  aaperage,  and  tiaar  of  x-ray  aachine. 
Apply  paralleling  (long^ cone)  procedure*  for  p«ri-apical 
radiographic  aurvey. 
Apply  biacctin^  angl-e  (ahore  cone)  prpcedurea  for  patl-apica 
radiographic  aurvey.  « 
Develop  and^fix  expoatd  radiographic  fila. 
Maintain  uncxpoaed  radiographic  fila  atorage. 
Mix  aolutiona  for  devaloping  and  flxlny  radiographic  ^ lla. 
Apply  extraoral  radiographic  prdceduraa* 
Apply  bite-wing  radiographic  procedure*. 
Apply  occluaal  radiographic  procedurea. 

Practice  ytfjkssi^  and  operator  aifety  Maaurea  for  x-radlatiop 
Apply  pan'Sraaic  radiographic  prpceduraa. 
Mount  dental  radiographa. 
Label  dental  radiographa. 

Clean  x-ray  proceaaing  equipaant.  ^  >• 

Position  patient  for  radiographic  exaainatien.^ 
Select  film  aiae  appropriate  fo%  patient'a  aeuth  and  indi- 
cated etechnique  . 

Select  acceasoriea  for  radiographic  (x-ray)  technique. 
File  dental  radiographa. 
Receive  and  place  telephone  calla. 
Receive  and  diamiaa  patienta  artd  viaitora. 
Maintain  accurate  patient  dental  records. 
Xaaue  receipts.  % 
Make  ledger  entries.^ 
Verify  invoices. 

Vrite  checks  and  aaintain  balance. 

Maintain  state  ^nd  federal  tax  information. 

MaintaiA  potty  cash  accounts.  ,   

Maintain  apipointaant  contrdl. 

Maintain  an  active  recall  ayatea. 

Prepare  corrcapondencc. 

Prepare  bank  depoaits. 

Reconcile  bank  atateaent. 

Complete  dental  inaurance  foraa. 

Arrange  financial  agreeaenta. 

File  buaineas  and  patient  rccorda. 

Prepare  atatementa. 
'  Sort  incoming  mail. 

Perform  houaekceping  dutiea. 

Order  auppllea. 
.  Maintain  and  rotate  inventory. 

Collect  feea  for  dental  aervicca. 

Aaaeable  patient  recorda  for  treataant. 

Stabilise  patient 'a  aandible  during  oparati|m. 


I^eteiant  P«rfocaiat 
33.33 
33.33 

^  33.33 


33.33 
100.00 
100.00  . 
100.00 

33.33 
100.00 

33.33 
lOlO.OO 

33.33 

100. od 

100*00 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
66.67 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
66.67 
100.00 
100.00 
'  66.67 
66.67 
33.33 
66.67 
-100»0fr 


100.00 

66.67 
100.00 

66.67 
100.00 

66.67 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

66.67 
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Subclu8terti>cnc«l  Seryictt 


Job  Title:    Expandtd  IHiti«i^D«nk«l  Astlstflit 


Category:    Direct  Pej:icnt  Contact      Reaponding^  3 


Subcategory: 


47/ 

48 

49 

SO 

51 

52 

53 

54 

55 

56 

57 

58 

59 

60 

61 

62 

63 

64 

65 

66 

67 

68 

69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

74 

75 

76 

TT 

78 

79 

80 

81 

62 

83 

84 

85 

86 

87 

88 

89 

90 

91 

92 

93 


S««t  •n^'tfn^iss  pacicnc  fro*  chair.   

Apply '4»agulan^«'r*adainisC«r  h«aM>sCaCict* 
Apply  wattr  to  tWath  during  tavicy  praparacion. 
Cut  ti^urt.  MtcrMl  afcar  eying  by  Cha  dancisc. 
Explain  postopcraciWinsCrucHoA*  to  patiant* 
Dalivar  and  rccciva  i^Iitruntnts  at  chairiidti 
Haat  orpraparc  gutta  pardia  for  tatfpora^y  stopping. 
Insert  or  remove  cotton  rolls* 
Irrigate  oral  cavity^or  rinsing. 

Hake  proper  disposition  and  distribution  of  aadical  or  dental 
records  » 

Aspirate  during  orral  surgery. 
A^ply  air  to  keep  cavity  preparation  dry. 
Evacuate  oral  cavity  during  restorative  procadute. 
TaH^l^pressions  fOr  study  aodels. 

Holdiapression  In  mouth  after  4entist  pUces  iaproasion  tray 
Remove  impressions  from  patient's  mouth.  ^-^^ 
Apply  topical  anast-hetics. 
Identify  various  types  of  dental  instruaonta. 
Recognise  various  types  of  dental  equipment . 

of  dental  equipment, 
and  operate  autoclave, 
and  operate  dry-heat  steriliser, 
surgical  procedures, 
lips  and  tongue. 


Care  for  various  pieces 
Prepare  instrunerits  for 
Prepare  instruments  ior 
Retract  oral  tissues'  in 
Retract  patient's  cheek. 


Prepare  set-up  for  local  anesthetic  injection. 
Assist  with  the  administration  of  local  anesthetics. 
Assist  with  rubber  dam  application  and  removal. 
Place  rubber  dam. 
Remove  rubber  dam. 
Assist  with  amalgam  restorations. 

Ttituiate-  amalgim-allgy   

Load  carrier  and  place  amal 
Prepare  setup  for  gold  foil  restoration. 
Anneal  gold  foil.  «  ^ 

Place  gold  foil  as  directed  by  operator. 
Prepare  setup  for  endodontics  (root  canal  therapy). 
Prepare  setup  for  proph)i;Uxis\(cleaning) . 
Prepare  setup  for  f luoridrs^5>tiBent. 
Prepare  setup  for  prosthetics. 
Prepare  setup  for  periodontal  treatments. 
Prepare  tray  setup  for  Orthodontic  treatmants. 
Assist  with  First  Aid  procedures. 
Glean  operatories -and  equipment. 
Prepare  dental  materials  for  placement. 

Prepare  non-carpule  hypTodermic  for  injection  of  medicationa. 
Examine  and  sharpen  instruments  as  required. 
Cut  and  remove  sutures  postoperatively. 


} 

>arcant  Patf*c^M 

loo^ao 

33.33 
100.00 
100.00 
.  100.00 
100.00* 

33.33 
100.00 
100.00 

100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
66.67 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100,00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100. 09<^ 
100.00' 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
—  _^100.00 
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S»^clu8terJ  Dcnt.l  Services  Job  Title:    Expanded  Dutle.  Dent.l  A«.lit«» 

Category:     Direct  Patient  Contact  Responding:  3 

Subcategdry:  -  ,  *  ,  — ^- — - 


TASK 

Apply  hand  mallet  in  surgical  procedures. 

95  Haiid  tfiturate  amalgam. 

96  Change  engine  belt  on  low  speed  engine. 

100  Dispense  medications  when  ordered  by  dentist* 

101  Prepare  hydrocoUoid  for  impression. 

102  Prepare  rubber  base  material  for  impression. 

103  Prepare  compound  for  impression. 

104  Prepare  alginate  for  impression  by  dentist. 

105  Fill  alginate  tray. 

106  Prepare  sine  phosphate  cement  for  protective  base. 

107  Prepare  silicate  for  restoration. 

108  Prepare  acrylic  for  restoration. 

109  Place  periodontal  surgical  pack. 

110  Remove  periodontal  surgical  pack. 

111  Remove  medication  (dry  socket). 

112  Place  matrix  for  amalgam  restorative. 

113  Place  temporary  cement. 

114  Condense  amalgam  restoration.  i 
lis    Carve  amalgam  restoration. 

116  Remove  excess  cement  from  crowns  of  the.^  teeth. 

117  Record  oral  conditions  as  directed  bY^dentist. 

118  Instruct  patient  in  Oral  Hygiene.  ^  . 

120  Prepare  and  chemically  4iiinfect  instruments^ 

121  Assist  dentist  in  hospital  operative  procedures. 

122  Assist  with  gold  foil  restoration.. 

124  Greet  patient  and  escort  to  dental  hygiene  operatory. 

125  Position  patient  and  operator.  • 

126  Remdve  plaque  and  stain  and  polish  teeth. 

127  Clean  interproximal  surfaces  of  teeth  with  dental  f^oss  or 

128  Apply  disclosing  solutions  to  the  teeth  to  identify  bac- 
terial plaque. 

129  Apply  fluoride  to  teeth  with  isolated  cotton  rolls. 

130  Apply  fluoride  to  teeth  using  the  tray  technique. 

131  Apply  fluoride*  us4ng  ionising  devices. 

132  Identify  abnormalities  in  soft  tissues  o^f  the  mouth. 

133  Perform  dental  charting. 

135  Perform  periodontal  charting. 

136  Identify^extra-oral  habits  affecting  occlusion. 

137  Locate  and  assess  the  amount  of  stains  and  deposits. 

138  Evaluate  dietary  habits  and  instruct  patient  on  proper 
nutrition. 

139  Select  appropriate  home  care  technique  for  each  patient. 
'  140  Give  home  care  instruction. 

142  Remove  subgingival  calculus. 

143  Remove  supragingival  calculus. 

9 


Percent  Pcrtonslnt 
33.33 
66.67 
66.67 
66.67 
66.67 
100.00 
33.33 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
66.67 
33.33 
33.33 
J3.33 
•  33.33 
66.-67 
100.00 
100.00 
33.33 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
33.33 
66.67 
100.00 
10».00 
100.00 

100.00 

100*00 
66.67  \ 
33.33 
33.33 
66.67 
100.00 
33.?3 
33*33 
66.67 

66.67 
100.00 
100.00 
66.67 
66.67 
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Stibcluster:    Dental  Strvlc«s 

Category: 


Subcategory: 


Direct  Pat font  Contact 


Job  Title  rg^p^j,^  OfitUB  Dental  Aaktctant 

Re8pondlngt3 


144 
145 
146 

147 
149 
130 
132 
153 
154 
158 
159 

160 

161 

165 

168 

169. 

170 

180 

181 

188 

189 

193 
194 
196 

197 

198 

204 

221 
229 
260 


I 


Polish  finished  resCoraClons.  K  .  •  ^ 

Take  and  reeord  peclenc's  acdlcel  and  dental  hlatbry. 
Recognise  condldoiM  Indicated  in  history  that  require  al- 
teration In  procedures* 
Adnlnlster  anesthetics  (topical). 
Apply  topical  medications. 
Prepare  surgical  periodontal  packs. 
Ranove  surgical  periodontal  packs. 
Reawve  sutures. 

Beoove  and  Insert  temporary  fillings. 
Sharpen  Instrufflents. 

Plan  sequence  of  procedures  for  appolntoent  or  serial  of 
appolncoents.  > 
Desensitise  h^'persiensltlve  tieeth. 
Give  oral  hablc  therapy. 
Clean  and  polish  removable  appliances. 

Supervise  other  dental  auxiliaries  In  routine  dental  taska. 
Store  and  Inventory  precious  iMtals. 
Maintain  dental  laboratory  equlpmenc.  . 
-Cast  gold,  crown,  Inlay  or  pontic  backing. 
Pour,  trim,  and  articulate  casts. 
Fabricate  stone  dies. 

Finish  and  polish  gold  alloy  Inlays,  crowns  or  fixed  partial 
'dentures. . 

Pickle  add  heat  treat  gold  Inlays,  crowns,  or  pontics. 
Polish  or  glaxe  -porcelain  facings,  teeth  or  pontics.  . 
Spru,  Invest,  and  burin  out  gold  allow  lnlays»  crown,  or 
pontics. 

Test  occlusion  and  fit  of  liilaya,  crowns,  or  fixed  partial 

bridges. 

Ua»-«p  and  carve  Inlays,  crowns  or  pontics  for  fixed  partial 

bridges.  ' 

Trim  and  wax-dip  refractory  casts  of  removable  partial  den- 
tures « 

Select  teeth  for  removable  partial  dentures. 
Pour  final  impressions  to  produce  master  cast.' 
Give  "on-the-job"  Instruction  to  subordinate  pcrsonneit^ 


Percent  PerforMiis 
100«DQ 
.  100.00^ 

66.67 

33.33 

66^67 

33.33  ; 

33.33 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

66.67 
'66.67  . 
66.67 

100.00  r, 

100.00 
66.67 
66.67 
33.33 
66.67 
33.33 

33.33 
33.33 
33.33 

33.33 

33.33 

'<J3.33 

33.33 
-    A  33.33 
33.33 

.33   '  • 
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Subcluscer:  Dental  Services 


Categdij/T 
SubcatefoTy: 


,       ■    '  •■■  ■  ••  ,  r  ,  • 

0 

Job  Title:    Dental  Receptionist 


Direct  Patient  Contact       Responding;  J 


.( 


m 


Task  .      •  V 

1  Supervise  suborditiates  in  operating  dental  X'-cay  equipment. 

2  Adjust  voltaic,  ampcragCi  and  timer  of  x-ray  machine. 

5  Evalua.tG  dental  radiographs  for  diagnostic  quality. 

6  Develop  and  fix  exposed  radiographic  film.        -   .  ' 

7  Maintain  unexposed  radiographic  fiim  storage. 

8  Vlx  solutions  for  developing  and>fixing  radiographic  fllir.. 
12  Practice  patient  and  operator  safety  measures  for  x-radia^ion 
lA  Mount  dental  radiographs.    .  ^ 
IS  Isabel  den^l  radiographs. 
lb  Clean  x-ray  processing  equipment. 

pO  File  4ipntal  radiographs.     *"  , 
v4_^eceive  and  place  telephone  calls.  . 

22  Receive  and  dismisa  patients  and  visitors. 
23*  Maintain  accurat«r  patient  dental  records. 
24  Issue  receipts. 

23  Miikc  ledger  entries. 
26  Verify  invoices.  ^  . 

7  Urite  checks  and  maintain  balance. 

2(1  f'dintain  sLate  and  federal  tax  information. 

29'-  r*aintaiHi  petty  casli  accounts. 

30  Maintain  appointment  control. 

31  Maintain  an  active  recall  system.  ^ 

32  Pfeparc  corrcspoiidenca . 

33  Prepare  bank  deposits.  ^ 

3A  Reconcile  bank  statement.  '  _ 

35  Complete  dental  insurance  forms.  / 

36  Arrongc  financial  agreements. 

37  File  business  and  patient  records.  » 

38  Preppfc  statements.  ^ 

39  Serft  incominji  mail. 
Perform  housekeeping  duties. 

41  Order  supplies. 

U2  Maintain  and  rotate  inventory. 

43  Prepare  tax  forms • 

44  Collect  fees  for  dcntiil  services.      ^  . 

45  Assemble  patient  rccords'for  treatment. 
47  Sent  and  disu'iss  patient  from  chair. 

51  E>tplain  postoperotive  instructions  to  patient. 

52  Deliver  and  receive  instruments  at  chairside. 
54  Insert  or  remove  cotton  rplls. 

56  Make  proper  disposition  and  distribution  of  medical  or  dental 

records.  •  . 

.57  Aspirate  during  oral  surg»ry. 

)8  Apply  air- to  keep  cavity  preparation  dry. 

59  Evacuate  oral  cavity  during  restorative  procedure. 

61  Mold  inpresslon  In  mouth  after  dentist  places  impression  tray. 


ERIC 


Percent  Perfbnliit 
14.29 
14.^9 
14^29 
42.86 
•28.58 
42.86 
.14.29 
57. l< 
42.86 
42.86 
57,14 
100.00 
A  100.00  ' 

^  ti5.7l 

100.00"^ 
100.00 
71.43  • 
«.86 
100,00 
100.00 
IQO.OO 
•  100.00 
85.71 
42.86 
85.71 
85.71 
100.00 
^5.71 
100.00 
85.71 
100.00 
^42. 86 
28.58 
100.00 
85.71 
28.58 
14.29  * 
28.58 
14.29 

14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
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Payc  2  o£  2 


Sabcluster:     .  nental  Services     ,  Title:       Dental  Recepj^onlst 

Category:'        Direct  Pationt  Contact     Responding:   7       ^  , 
Subcategory: 


Task 

62  Remove  iniprcssions  from  patient's  mouth*  ^ 

64  Identify  various  types  of  dentAl  instruments. 

^5  Recognize  Various  types  of  dental  equipment.  ^ 

»  66  Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental  equipmenti  V 

67  Prepare  instruments  for  and  operate  autotlave.  / 

68  Prepare  instruments  for  and  operate  dry'^'heat  steriliser* 

69  ^ctrcict  oral  tissues  i1t"  surgical  procedures. 

70  Pctract  patient  *  s^beek,  lips  and  tongue.  ^  . 

71  Prepare^^et-up» f or  local  anesthetic  injection. 

76  Assist,  wflth  amalgam  restorations.  *  / 

78  Load' carrier  and  place  amalgam  in  cavity  pireparatton. 

82  Prepare  setup  Cor' endodontics  (root  canal  therapy). 

83  Prepare  setup  for  prophylaxis  (cleaning). 

84  Prepare  setup  for  fluoride  treatment . 

35  Prepare  setup  lor  prosthetics*  \ 

86  Prepare  setup  for  periodontal  treatments*  \ 

.   88  Assist  with  First^id  procedmres.  * 

89  Clean  opcratories  and  equipment. 

^0  Prepare  dental  materials*  for  placement. 

91  Prepare  non-carpule  hypodermic  tqx  injection  of  medications^. 

102  Prepare  rublSer  base  material  for  impression.  , 
1'05  Fill  alginate^  tray. 

103  -Prepare  acrylic  for  restoration.  ^ 
120  Prepare  cuid  chemically  di^sinfect  instruments.  ^ 

124  G^:eet  patient  and  escort  to  dental  hygiene  operatory.  v 

-1^5  Position  [kitient  and  operator. 

145  Take  and  record  patient's  medical  and  dental  history. 

146  "^vecognize  conditions  indicated  in  history  that  require  altera 
tian  in  procedures.  ' 

iS9  .Plan  sequence  of  .procedures  for  appointment  or  series  of 

appot;ntments.  .    :  .  ' 

168  Supervise  other  dental  auxiliaries  in  routine  dental  tasks. 

260  Give  "on-the-job**  instructi9n  to  subordinate'  personnel. 


ji 


ERLC 


V 


\ 


14.29^ 
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Subcluster:    De^tal^Ser vices  Title:      Dental  Laboratory  Technician 

■  ■    ■  '  (f  .  '  ■  •  _ 

Injfrect  Patient  Contact  iRespondi«8-  4 


Stib^tegoty^ 


21 

2a ' 

30 
33 
3A 
38 
39 

Al 

A3 

/.A 

65 

66 

96 
lAl 
1-44 
158 
165 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 

175. 
176 

177 
178 
179 

l.VJ 

lai 

182 
183, 
184 
.lb6 
188 
1^ 

■  19U 


Receive  artd  place^telephone  calls* 
I:i        recei7>ts.  • 
Make  ledger  entries* 
Verify  invoices. 

Write  ^checks  and  maintain  balance. 
Maintain  state.and  federal  tax  information 
Maintain  appointment  control*  . 
Prepare  bank  stat^eroent* 
Reconcile  bank  statement* 
Prepare  statements.  \ 
Sort  incoming  mail* 
Perform  housekeepi^ig  dutie's. 
Ordier  Supplies* 

Maint^ain  and  rotate  inventory. 
Prepare  tax  forms* 
Col?lect  fees  for  dental  services* 

Recognize  various  types  of -dental  equipment,  ^ 
Care  for  various  pieces  of  dental  equipment. 
Change  engine  belt  on  low  s,^eed  engine. 
Use  ultrasonic  devices  to  rembw.e  calculus* 
Polish  finished  restorations.  V 
Sharpen  instruments. 

Clean  and  polish  removable  appliances. 

Supel^ise,  otl^cr  dcfntal  auxliaries  in  routine  dental  tasks; 
Store  aa4e  ^I^^^D^ory  precious  metals^*  ✓ 
Maintain  dentaf  laboratory  equipment.  f 
Fabricate  temporary  removable  bite  raisers.  ^ 
Fabricate  cleft  palate  obturators. _ 
Fabricate  removable  expansion  appliances* 

Fabricate  face  masks  for  before  and  oafteTir  presentation  of 
special  cases. 

Fabricate  mouth  guards*.  . 

"Fabricate  splints- for  immobilization  of  fractures  of 
maxilla  and  mandible,  - 
Fabricate  Lo^nporary  r^Xova^e  partial  dentures* 
Pour  casts  af  orthodonti^Tdeformities. 
Fabricate  orthodontic  space  maintainers  or  retainers* 
bast  gol^dXrown,anlay  or  pontic  backing. 
Poiir,  trini,"  and  art iculate  cas:is *  ,  f  ~ 

Fabricate  broken  stress  or  precision  attaclment  bridg^fi^.^ 
Fabricate  copjjpgs.  '  , 

Fabricate  acrylic  resin  jacket  crowns  and  pontics* 
Fabricate  baked  porcelain-to-gold  restorations. 
Fabr'icate  stone  dies.  * 
F in isJi^and  polish  gold  al loy.  inlays,  crowns  or  fixed  partia 

dentures. 

Fabricate  ceramic  porcelain  jackets* 


Percent  PerformlAg 
75>00 

2^00 
25*00 
25*00 
25*00  . 
25*00 
25*00 
25*00 
25.00 
50*00 
75.00 
50*00 
50.00 
25.00 
25.00 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
25.00 
50.00 
25.00 
lOOtOO 
25.00 
75.00 
100.00 
75.00 
5.00 
50.00 


23.00 
75.00 

2S»00 
75.00 
50.00 
50.00 
100.00 
100.00 
100.00 
75.00 
'75.00, 
75.00 
. 75.00 

100.00 
75.0d 
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Subc luster: 
Category: 
Subcategozy  t 


Dental  Services 


Job  Title:    Dental  Laboratory  Technician 


Indirect  Patient  Contact  Responding : 4 


191 

192 

193 

19A 

195, 

196 

197 

198 

199 

,  200 

201 
202 
203 
20^ 

205 

20b 

.207 
208 
209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 

215 

216 
217 

21  a 

219 

220 
221 
222 
223 
224 
225 
226 
227 
223 


or 


ERLC 


TasR  ^ 
Fkask,  pack,  cure  and  deflask  partial  denturijps. 
Grind  In  porcelain  or  aprylic' facings  and  p<fhtics# 
Fickle         heat  treat  gold  inlays,  crowns,  or  pontics. 
PotTsh  or  glaze  porcelain  facings,  teeth  or  pontics. 
Solder  unitsvof  fixed*  partial  d^tut^s.  s.  ^ 
Sprue^  invest,  and  burn  out  gold  allow  inlays, ^rown, 
pontics*  L       ^  *  V 

Test  occlusion  and  f it  of -.inliqrfi#  ^crownst  or  fixed  partial 

dentures*  '  ^  ^ 

Uax-up  and  carve  inlays,  crowqs  or  pontics  for  fixed  ]^rtial 

bridge  is. .  ,  ;  ' 

Set  up  artificial  teeth  oi^  removable  partial  denture  frame-Is 

work.  ,  .  *^  \.    '  \ 

Sprue  and  inve&t  wa\-up  for  casting  and  removable  pat't^al 

dentures.  ^         \  \  \  . 

Survey  and  d^ign  st^d>  casts.  '^^  "^  \ 

Survey  and  dwfcgn  removable  partial  dentures'*  \ 
Transfer  design  fromimaster  ca^t  to  refractory  casts.  ( 
Trim  and  wax-dip  refractory  casts  of  removable  partial!  den- 
ture s«  ^      \^  ^'^  ^ 
Vax-ap,  shape,  and  contour  saddles  for  try-in  japfinal  pro- 
cessing. 

!J.ix-up  components  of  frameworks  for  removable  Jpartial  den- 
tures, j  .  <r 
Adapt  wrought  gold  ^lasps  4|nd  bars. 

Block  out  and  relieve  master  casts.  x 

Burn  out  wax  prior  to  casting.  /    ;  ^ 

Cast  metal  framework  for  removable  partial  dentures. 

PiDlish  removable  parti rl  "denture  base. 

Deliydrate  refractory  casts. 

Duplicate  master  casts.  f 
Estimate  amounts  of  precioi^fuetals,  or  chrome-cobalt,  alloys 
required  for  a  casting.  \      ^  ^  ' 

Finish  and  polish  metal  paiytia^  denture. 
Grind  in  tube  teeth  or  facings. 

l^ake  trial^a:5eplai€S  and  occlusal  rims  for  removable  partia 
dentures.  — 
Pour  refractory  casta. 

Remouijt  removable  partial  denture  prostiiesis  for  occlusal 
at' justmcnt  s . 

S.-iudblast  cliroiie  castings.  ^ 
Select  teetli  for  removable  partial  dentures. 
Assemble  and  repair  conipleteSdcntures. 
Duplicate  complete  dentures.  ■?  ^ 

Relinc  dentures  by  articulator  method.  ^ 
Heline  dentures  by  f lask^method.  • 
Repair  metal  parts  of  removable  partial  dentures. 
Heplace  tube  teeth  or  facings. 

Apply*  foil  or  tinfoil  substitute  to  complete  dentures. 

' 


Percent  Perfor»iii<tv 
100.00  \ 
l00^30 

'  loo.oa 

100.00  ^ 
75.00 


100.00 
100.00 
100.00 

yioo.oi) 

50.00 
75.00 
75.00 

V  AO^OO 

50.00 

75.00 

50.00 
75.00 
75*00 
75^00 
•  .  50.00  , 
50.00 
25.00 

V  75.00 

75.00 
75.00 
75.00 

75.00 
tf  50.00 

>|.00 
'50.00 
100.00 
75.00 
75.00 
50.00 
75.00 
50.00 
75.00 

75.00 
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Subcluster:   Dental  Services 
Category:   Indirect  Patfent  Cbn^^cC 
Subcategory: 


7 


Laboratory  Technician 


V. 


!^^9 
no 

231 
232 
233 
234 

235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
2^0 
.2A'l,^ 

263 
2AA 
2A5 
2A6 
2A7 

2A8 
2A9 

250 
251 
252 
253 

25A 

255 
256 
257 
256 
259 
200 


i.-^'' "      ■     ,         -  Task  .  . 

Pour  final  impressions  to  produce  roaster  cast. 
Care  *  for  gwltirinary  or  final  Impressions. 
C^iaract^lW  denture  base  material  • 
DiBsign  and  poslhtipn  palatal  reliefs. 
Design  and  form  po6t  dani^ 

Fabricate  trial  baseplates  and  occlusual^  rims  for 

complete  dentures. 
Flask,  pack,  cure,^>in<'  deflask  complc^tc  dentures. 
Eliminate  wax  from  dcntur^  molds.  '  . 

Fabricate  drtifii;ial  teeth  for  characterized-><Jentures. 
Finish  and  polish  complete  dentures. 

Critically  ^v^luate  for  processing  errors*  -  , 

Critically  q^qluate  completed  case* 

Fabricate  cast  mttal  bases  for  compUt*  dentures^,  >^  ,  ^. 
Faferlcate  im^rres&ion  trays  from  preliminary  impression sii . 
Fabricate  individual  surgical .trays  fot  immediate  dentutes* 
Remount  complete  dentures  for  occlusal  adjustments. 
Select  artificial  teeth  for  complete  dentures. 
Stabilize  ba»epla^es.v  C 

Wax-up  and  contour  complete  denture  base  fgr  try-in  final 
processing.  , 

Complete  simple  denture  repairs.  •  : 

9titically  evaluate  ""Impressions  and  casts  prior  to  fabri- 
cation o£  case. 

Interpret  the  dental  prescription. 

Bead  and  box  complete?  or  partial  deViture  impressions. 
Ditch  the  die.  , 
^Arrange  arti|i(^al  teeth  in  centric  relation  for  complete 
dentures^ 

Arrani^e  artificial  teeth  in  balanced  occlusion  for  complete 
dentures. 

Fabricate  innncdiate  complete  or  removable  partial  dentures 
Solder  component  parts  of  removable,  partial  denture. 
Complete  ccynplex  denture  repairs. 

Characterize  and  apply  stqins  to  porcelain  facings^. 

Supervise'  subordinates  within  the  laboratory. 

Give  ••onjrthe- job"  instruction  to  subordinate  personnel. 


ERIC 


Percent  Perf ond.i 

^  '75. 
lOO.Od 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 

75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00* 
75.00 
75.00 
75.00 
'  ,  75.00 
75.00 
75.00 

75.00 
75.00 

100  «00 

75.00 
50.00 
75.00 

'  50.00 

50.00 
75.00 
50.00 
75.00 
50.00 
75.00 
•  7Sb00 
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Subcluttert'    Medical  &  Clerical  Serv. 


Job  Titles 


Medical  Transcribar 


Category  t- 
>^  Subcategory: 


Medical  Records 


RaspohMngt  13 


8 

14 

18 
33 
201 

iqa 

209 
210 

212 
213 
.  214 
2,16 

218 
220 
222 
223 
224 
i225 

231 
233 
234 
233 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
243 
246 
247 
250 
231 
234 
236 
238 
239 
260 
261 
f262 
263 
264 
267 


Task 


ERIC 


Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  i^rom  patients  or  potential  patients* 
Attend  meetings  and  participate  In  coomunity  activities  related  to 
doctor's  practice. 

Pull  and  file  patient *s  medical  record* 

Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  patient*  ^ 
Select  records  for 'review  according  to  establislued  criteria* 
Sort  records  by  committee  responsibility* 
Prepare  medical  staff  cpnnittee  meeting  minutes* 

Follow,  up  on  committees^  directloni»  e'.'g.»  route  charts  to  physicians 
or  coimittees. 
Schedule  meetings. 

Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 
Prepare  agendas  for  meetings* 

Transcribe  letters  regarding  house  staff  or  attending  staff  appoint- 
meiits. 

Prepare  reports.. 
Publicize  meetings. 

-Maintain  mahually  disease  and  operations  indexes* 
Maintain  manually  Physicians*  index* 
Maintain  manually  Surgeons*  index. 
Prepare  dally  census* 

Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  medical  staff. 

Prepare  manually  admission  and  discharge  statistics  from  census  sheet* 

Prepare  manually  statistics  concerning  CCU»  ICU  from  census  sheet. 

Prepare  manually  patient  statistics  for  analysis* 

Check  record  for  fl«f iclencie*.  | 

Prepare  deficiency  check-off  list*  \ 

Abstract  information  from  record  onto  data-processing  sflVrce  docum^t* 

Transcribe  from  shorthand  notes*  > 

Transcribe  using  magnetic  tape  selector  typemriter * 

Transcribe  histories  and  physicals* 

Transcribe  consultation  and "discharge  summaries* 

Transcribe  operative  reports* 

Transcribe  medical  cprrespondence* 

Transcribe  ^ciliary  departmental  reports^  et^g*  X-iriy»  Pathologyt  etc* 

Maintain  dally  "production  record. 

Perform  fllln^»  mailings  and  charting  functions. 

Upon  receipt  of  admission  order»  secure  ^Imisslon  information. 

If  a  readmisslori»  secure  old  patient  fol4er  from  Medical  Records  Dept* 

Foildw  pre-admission  policy* 

Prepare  admission  packet*  » 
Dlsc;ri4nlte  admission  Unformationrto  approprl^tj^departmeat*^. 
If  readmisslon»  request  ^Id  chart  from  MeST^snRe  cords* 
Check  current  in-patient  records  ^or  completion. 
,  Record 'data  on  patient's  charts^  e.g*  TPR»  etc.  -  ^ 

Add  new  sheets  to  charts  as  necessary. 

PUce  labdfatory  slips  in  proper  place  on  laboratory  shttt. 
Prepare  admission  charts. 

Prepare  chart  to  accompany  patient  upon  transfer* 

Insure  that  chart  and  allied  materials  are  forwarded  to  Medical  Records 

630 


Percent 
Parforaing 

69.29 

i)w3a 

7  .69 
7.69 
7.69 
13.38 

7.69 
7.69 
23.08 
7.69 

13.38 

7.69 
13.38 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 
13.38 

7.69 

7.69 
23.08 

7.69 
13.38 
61.34 
38.46 
100.00 
92.31 
.61.34 
61.34 
61.3^ 
.30.77 
69.23 
-  13.38 
13.38 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 
13.38 

7.69 

7.69 
13.38 
.  7.69 

7.69 

7.69 

7.69 
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Job  Titles 


Medical  Tri 


Category:  Medical  Records 

SubcategoryV 


■espoiidiass  13 


ERIC 


Task 

268  File  usins  straight  oaaerical  systeau 

270  File  using  alpluAetical  systeai* 

27.2  File  itestt  into  individMl  patient  record* 

275  File  index  cards,,  alphabetically. 

280  File  correspoadeace  and  reports* 

281  File  aicrofilaed  rolls  or  individual  cards. 
289  Type  general  correspondence* 

284  Handle  and  distribute  nail  and  correspondefeMO  (both  Inconlag  aad 

outgoing). 

265  File  correspondence 

286  Type  personnel  actioSTRBr  staff* 

288  Frepare  or  type  requests  for  vacation  or  pay  for  sick  leave* 

289  Order  ofiice  supplies^  eqn^paent,  and  Medical  lecrods  Materials 

291  Type  requisitions*  / 

292  Maintain  staff  vork  iche^les* 

293  Provide  security  for  Medical  tecords* 
301  Photocopy* 

3Q7-  Write  in  headings  on{  appropriate  foras* 

309  Keep  files  in  order*' 

312  Transcribe  doctors*  Orders  onto  appkopirlate  records* 

313  Sign  for  packages  and  flowers* 
316  Maintain  call  roster  of  doctors* 
319  Obtain  consent  sigpaturcs^ 

321  Deliver  aair*  ' 

322  Maintain  supply  of  stationery  and  writing  auiterials* 
^325  Receive  and  deliver  telephone  Messages  to  unit  ^personnel* 

327  Page  doctors  and  other  hospital  personnel* 

328  Answer  the  intercom  and  relay  ivssagss  to  unit 
330  Operate  pneuaatic  tube* 
332  Question  physicians  about  patients* 

336  Direct  Visitors  to  appropriate  roops* 

337  Locate  doctors  or  nurses  as  requested  by  visitors* 

344  Give  inforaation  to  other  departaanta« 

345  CoMunicate  with  governaent  ageades* 

347  Distribute  reports^  aanuals^  and  directives* 

348  Bun  errands  to  other  departaeata* 

349  Greet  and  uelcoae  new  patient. 

356  tecord  adi^ssion  of. new  paticat  oa  appropriate  unit 

357  lequisition  physician  coi|sultatioas  at  doctor^s 
359  Pecord  patieat  traasfer^oa  appropriate  ualt 

370  Mote  discharge  oa  apprciprifte  aalt  records. 

371  Send  patient^s  charts  and  fans  to  Medical  lecords 
discharge* 

380  tecoril  patientfs  death  on  appropriate  records. 
384-^  Contact  billing  office  on  behalf  of  patient* 

390  Fill  out  accident  repoFta* 

391  Conduct  safety  iaspectlaa. 

392  Inspect  cleanliness  and  saaitatlon  o^  the  unit* 
402  Maintain  record  of  equlpaent  lasaed  tfo 


fvam 


23.Qt 

30.77 
38.4« 
23.M 
31.4* 
7.ft9 
3BM 

23JM 
30.77 
13.3t 

7.M 
13.38 

7.if 

7.§9 
15.38 
15.3A 

7.69 
30.n 
23.1 

7. 

7.M 
7.«9 

IS  .30 
7.i9 

13.30 

23.00 
7.fti 

13.30 
7.09 
7.09 

23.00 
7.09 
7.^ 
7.09 

23.00 
7.09 
7.09 
7.09 
7.09 

13.30 

7.09 
13.30 
7.09 
7.09i 
7.09^ 
7.09 
7.09 
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Subcluster:  Medical  &  CUrical  Serv  40b  Title:  Medical  Stenographer 
Category:       Medical  Records  Responding:  7 

Subcategory: 


•TV 
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Task 

8    Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  from  patients  or  po* 

tential  patients.  , 
14    Attend  meetings  end  participate  in  comnunity  activities  re- 
lated to  doctor's  practice. 
18    Full  and  file  patient^s  medical  record. 
33    Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  patient. 

207  Select  records  for  review  according  to 'established  criteria. 

208  Sort  records  by  committee  responsibility. 

209  Prepare  medical  staf.f  committee  meeting  minutes. 

'210    Follow  up  on  committees*  dlrectionst  e.g.,  route  charts  to 
physicians  or  committees. 

211  Write  hospital  committee  meeting  minutes. 

212  Schedule  meetings. 

213  Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 

214  Prepare  agendas  for  meetings. 

215  Maintain  staff  credentials  files. 

216  Transcribe  letters  regarding  house  staff  or  attending  staff 
appointments. 

217  Maintain  residents*  procedure  files. 

218  Prepare  reports. 

219.   Disstminate  information  on  policies  established  at  meetings. 

220  Publicize  meetings. 

221  Operate  audiovisual  equipment  for  meetings. 

222  Maintain  manually  disease  and  operations  Indexex. 

223  Maintain  manually  Physicians*  Index. 

224  Maintain  manually  Surgeons*  Index. 

225  Prepare  dally  census. 

226  Prepare  period  census  report. 

227  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  administration. 

228  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  other  departments. 

229  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  medical  staff. 

231  Prepare  manually  admission  and  discharge  statistics  from 
census  shieet.  ^  . 

232  Prepare  manually  discharge  statistics  showing  average  length 
of  stay  by  disease  classification. 

233  Prepare  manually  statistics  concerning  CCU,  ICU  from  census 
sheets. 

234  Prepare  manually  patient  statistics  for  analysis. 

235  Check  record  for  deficiencies. 

236  Prepare  deficiency  check-off  list.. 

237  Abstract  Information  from  record  onto  data-prpcesslng  source 

document. 

238  Transcribe  from  shorthand  notes. 

239  Transcribe  using  magnetic  tape  selector  typewriter. 

240  Transcribe  histories  and  physicals. 
2^1    Transcribe  consultation  and  discharge  summaries. 
242    Transcribe  operative  reports.  * 


632 


Percent  PerfonlHL. 
7^.43 

57.14 
28.58 
14.29 
42.86 
28.58 
42.86 

42.86 
57.14 
42.86 
71.43 
42.86 
42.86 

42.86 
28.58 
28.58 
42.86 
28.58 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
14.29 
28.58 
28.57  . 
57.14 

42.86  ^ 

14.29 

14.29' 
14.29 
14.29  ' 
14.29 

14.29 
,71.43 
26.58 
71.43 
•  71.43 
42.86 
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2A3 
244 

245 
246 
247 

.  248 
250 

251 
252 
253 
255 

25f) 
257 

258 
259 
260 
261 
262 
263 
264 
26-8 

266 
267 

270 
272 

275 
280 
283 
284 

28S 
28b 
287 
288 
280 
.  290 

291 
292 
293 
295- 

303 


Percent  Perfotmlas 
71.43 

42.86 
28.38 
71.43  . 
26.58 
14.29 


Task  I 

I 

TrdTiiiCxlbe  medical  correspondence*  ' 
Transcribe  ancillary  departmental  reports,  e«g«  x«r|ayt 
Pathologyi  etc* 

Maintain  dally  production  record* 

Perform  fillngp  maJLUngp  arid  charting  functions*  | 
Upon  receipt  of  admission  order 9  secure  admission  InforDatloii 
Verify  Insurance  information*  I 
If  a  readmlsslonj  secure  old  patient  folder  from  Medical 

Records  Department*  42*66 

Follow  prc«admis8lon  policy*  1A*29 

Determine  room  assignment*  '  28*58 
Assign  admission  number  to  patient*  "  1&*2.9 
Sort  admission  information  to  be  distributed  to  appjroprlate 

depts*                                            *  42.86 

nisttibute  admission  information  to  appropriate  department*  42*86 
Determine  estimated  length  of  stayi  using  the  Patient  and 

Disease  index*  14,29 

If  readmissioOf  request  old  chart  from  Medical  Reclrds*  42*86 

Check  current  in-patient  records  for  completion*      '  14*29 

Pecord  data  on  patient's  charts^  e*g*  TPR,  etc*      *  i  14*29 

Add  new  sheets  to  cliarts  as  necessary*  14*29 

Place  laboratory  slips  in  proper  place  on  laboratory  sheet*  14,29 

Prepare  admission  charts*  14.29 
Prepare  chart  to  accompany  patient  upon  transfer*    |                         ^  14,29 
Notify  Admissioni  Business  Office^  and  Medical  Recotds  of 
pending  discharges.                                                     1                         *  14*29 

Arrange  chart  in  approved  sequence  after  discharge*'  14*29 
Insure  that  chart  and  allied  materials  are  forwarded  to 

Mpdical  Records*  28*38 

File  using  alphabetical  system*  42*86 

File  items  into  individual  patient  record*                |  14,29 

File,  index  cards  alphabetically*                                >  28*58 

File  correspondence  and  reports*  14*29 

Type  general  correspondence*  57*14 
Handle  and  distribute  mail  and  correspondence  (both  incoming  / 

and  outgoing)*                                                         '  57*14 

File  correspondence  and  memoranda*  57*14 

Type  personnel  actions  for  staff*  42*86 

Handle  and  dispatch  time  cards  to  Payroll*  28*58 

Prepare  or  type  requests  for  vacation  or  pay  for  sick  leave*  28«58 

Order  office  su'ppliesf  equipment ,  and  Medical  Recorjds  Materials*  57*14 
Maintain  inventory  lists  for  equipment  and  furniture  account** 

ability.  28*58 

Type  requisitions*  42*86 

Maintain  staff  work  schedules*  42*86 

Provide  security  for  Medical  Records*  28*58 

-Route  brochures  to  medical  staff  library  chairman*  14*29 

Photocopy e  42*86 

Maintain  list  of  new  admissionSf  transfers  and  discharges*  42*86 

C33 
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306 
307 
308 
309 
^  312 
313 
316 
315 
316 
317 
318 
319 
321 
322 
325 
326 
327 
328 
335 
336 
364 
368 
369 
350 

352 
354 
356 
357 
359 
360 

361 
362 
363 
366 
368 

370 
371 


372 
373 

378 

380 
388 
389 
390 


Percent 


Maintain  food  tray  service  check  list. 
Write  in  headings  on  approfriate  forms. 
Stamp  patient  forms  with  imprinter.  v 
Keep  files  in  order. 

Transcribe  docpors'  orders  onto  appropriate  records. 
Sign  for  packages  and  flowers. 
Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy). 
Report  and  record  lost  and  found  article*. 
Maintain  call  roster  of  doctors. 

Maintain  loc  of  long  distance  phone  calls.  , 
^liTtlin  continuing  file  of  information  for  annuel  reports 
Obtain  consent  signatures.  ^ 

Deliver  mail.  .      ^  ,      ^  ►.^^.i. 

Maintain  supply  of  stationery  and  writing  materials. 
S^celve  and  Sellver  telephone  messages  to  unit  personnel 
Inform  patients  of  calls  received. 
i>aEe  doctors  and  other  hospital  personnel.  .  v.. 

Answer  the  Intercom  and  relay  messages  to  unit  personnel. 
Inform  visitors  of  hospital  rules.  \ 
Direct  visitors  to  apprlprlate  rooms. 
Give  information  to  other  departments.  f 
Run  errands  t.o  other  departments. 
Greet  and  welcome  new  patients.  ^  ,     ,  „f 

Kotlfy  appropriate  unit  personnel  4Pon  admission  of  new 

patient. 

Make  patient  Identification  tags. 

Receive  and  store  patient's  valuables.  , 
Record  aLsslon  of  new  patient  on  appropriate  unit  record,. 
ZXxlio.  Pl.ysl.lan  consultations  at  <«octor»s  req^-t. 
Record  patient  transfer  on  appropriate  unit  records. 
Alert  receiving  unit  to  be  sVre  a  bed  I.  ready  for  a  transj- 

f  er  *"ixat  ient  e  '  '» 

RecelviK  transfer  patient  coming  from  another,  unit. 
Recciv^notlflcation  of  discharge  order.  '.^^ 
Nott^y^pproprlate  departments  of  patient  discharge. 
Return  patient's  valuables  upon  discharge,  \ 
Collect  and  forward  patients  prescription  drugs  to 

Noxe  dlscfiarge  on  appropriate  unit  "^f 
Send  patient's  charts  and  forms  po  Medical  Records 
Department  upon  discharge. 
Notify  patient's  family  o£  discharge. 
Locate  and  Inform  the  patient's  physician  of  patient 

death. 

Requisition  a  shroud  pack.  „^v,,Je  ^ 

Record  patient's  death  on  appropriate  recdrds.. 

Conduct  regular  fire  and  di"*'"/*^"J''  , 
Check  availability  of  fire  control  equipment. 
Fill  out  accident  reports. 


PerfondAg. 
28.58 


16.29 

16.29 

62.86 

28. SB 

16.29 

62.86 

16.29 

57.16' 

16«29 

16.29 

16.29 

28.58 

28.58 

62.at>  - 

28.58 
5/. 16 
28.38 
16.29 
28.58 
28.58 
28.58 
16.29 

28.58 
16.29 
16.29 
28.58 
16.29 
16.29 

16.29 
16.29 
16.29 
16.29 
14.29 

16.29 
14.29 

16.29 
14.29 

16.29 
16.29 

16,29 
16.29 
16.29 

16.29 
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fask 

1  Confirmation  of  appointment.      ^  C 

2  Interview  new  patient  to  complete  registration. 

3  Interview  patient  for  insurance. 
A    Complete  ••multi-purpose"  patient  visit  form. 

5  Escort  patient  to  examination  room. 

6  Screen  visitor^  and  Salesmen  requesting  to  see  doctor. 

7  Explain  delay  n  waiting  patients. 

8  Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  from  patients  or 

potential  patients.  «  . 

9  Explain  doctor's  fees  to  patient*s. 

10  Answer  letters  from  patients. 

11  Maintain  personal  information  card  index  on  each  patient. 

12  Assist  patient  in  planning  hospital  admission. 

13  Kake  arrangerocnts  f or  hospital  admission  of  patient. 
lA  ^Attend  meetings  and  participate  in  community  activities  re 

lated  to  doctor's  practice. 

15  Open  and  sort  mail* 

16  Answer  doctor's  routine  mail. 

17  Place  and  answer  telephone  calls. 
13    Pull  and  file  pati^t's  mcolcal  record. 
V)    Maintain  a  record  c/t  dq|^tor*s  absence  and  how  to  reach  him. 

20  Prepare'tmanually  ^atistical  reports  for  public  and 

private  acencies\  ^ 

21  Receive  and  organize  handling  of  medication  samples. 

22  i^repare  and  replenish  supplies  in  physician's  bag* 
^3    Operate  one  or  more  of f ice  business  machines. 

24    Operate  telephone  switchboard. 

23  Hake  appointments  for  new  patients. 

26  Arrange  for  next  appointment  before  patient  leaves  office. 

27  Arrange  another  appointment  for  patient,  who  cancels  one. 

28  Remind  patient  of  his  appointment  prior  to  clay  scheduled. 

29  Contact  patients  with  later  appointments  to  fill  in  for 

cancelations. 

30  Cancel  appointnents  f or  doctor  or  dentist  when  necessary 

and  rcs^iedule . 

31  Review  sciieduled  appointments  with  doctor  or  dentist. 

32  Note  In  an  appointment  book  scheduled  times  when  doctor  '  ' 
^       or  dentist  will  be  away. 

33  Initiate  a  medical^record  file  for  a  patient. 

34  Follow  up  on  house  calls  and  hospital  visits  for  information 

needed  Cor  office  medical  record. 

35  Establish  control  system  for  location  of  medical  record 

folders* 

37    Order  supplies  and/or  medications. 

39  Arrange  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment. 

40  Maintain  h  tec  schedule  for  services. 

41  Prepare  a  budget  for  income  and  expenses. 

•  C3il 


Percent  Perfoniflig 


/ 


50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
16.67 
16.67 
50.00 
50.00 

63.33 
50.00 
50.00 
16.67 
33.33 
33.33 

16.67. 

66.67 

66.67 

66.67 

50»00 

3f3.33 

33.33 
16.67 
16.67 
50.00 
33.33 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
16.67 

33.33 

50.00 
16.67 

50.00 
50.00 

33.33 

16.67 
50.00 
50.00 
50.00 
33.33 
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/ 

iff 
57 

58 


^     ^  fask 

42  rrepare  a  financial  report  of  Income  and  exgensei. 

43  Arrange  meetings  with  doctor*to  reiolvc  problem!. 

44  Provide  proper  housekeeping,  temperature,  and  adequate 

8uppli7  in  the  health  facility. 
46.  pomplete  a  patient  ledger  card  for  new  patient. 
*.47  "Hecieve  and  f*vicw  copy  of  a  multi-purpose  patient  visit  slip 
after  doctor  or  dentist  sees  patient. 

48  Prepare  charge  slips  for  service  to  potient. 

49  Extract  billing  information  from  doctor's  and  dentist's  notes 

50  Prepare  and  send  information  4^  an  outside  billing  agency. 
Sl-sJptal  and  reconcile  entries  matfe  In  a  record  of  orlgii^l 

entries.  ^  , 

Fecord  entries  for,; non-practice  income  *n4  expenaC  in  a 

record  of  original  entry. 
Type  'an  Itemized  or  coded  billsid  mail  to  patient. 
Complete  indemnity  insurance  forms  fg^  patient  to  submit  his 
claim. 

Complete  insurance  forms  for  filing  assigned  insurance  ^ 

claims.  '       .  *  'an 

59  Complete  Medicare  payment  request    Form  SSA-1490. 

60  Complete  Workmen's  Compensation  forms. 
'61    Complete  MedicAid  cloims  form. 

02    Obtain  and  record  patient  billing  Information  for  hospital 

visits,  by  p*hyslclan.  ' 

63  Obtain  and  r*cord  billing  information  for  house  calls  made. 

64  post  an  adjusting  entry  for  difference  between  payment 

accepted  and  the  physlclin's  usual  f^e. 

65  Collect  payments  at  time  of  visit  i^^d  imake  entry  to  an 

original  record.  \  1 

66  Accept,  endorse,  and  record  checks  received  for  payment 

on  accoqni. 

67  neconcllc  cash  count  and  receipts. 

68  Prepare  a  bank  deposit  ticket. 

69  Make  bank  deposit.  • 
70*  Reconcile  l)«nk  accounts.  ,  " 

71'   Establish  and  Control  petty  cash  fund. 

72  Post  payment  received  to  patient  ledger  card. 

73  Process  unredeemed  checks  returned  by  bank. 

74  Assist  in  formulation  of  collection  policy  and  selection  of 

a  collection  agency. 

75  Make  financial  arrangements  with  patient. 

77  Mall  statements  wltlT^lectlon  notices  or  standard  form 

colleqtion  letters. 

78  Call  patient  ox  guarantor.  In  regard  to  payment  of  ^llls. 

79  Communicate  with  insurwee  companies  on  unpaid  claims. 


Percent  Perfoialiic. 

'  16*67 
16.67 


16.67 
33.33 

16.67 
33.33 
16.67 
33.33 

16.67 

16.67 
16.67 

150^.00 

30.00 
50.00 
16.67 

50.00 

50.00 
33.33 

50.00  * 

50  .to 


50.00 
33.33 
33.33 
50.00 
33.33 
,33.33 
33.33 
33.33 


16.67 
33.33 

16*67 
16.67 
50.00 
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Task 

82    Investigate  mail  returned  because  of  bad  addresses. 
63    Age  and  analyze  accounts  for  unusual  problems  and  abnormal 
trends. 

8A    Complete  forms  ^t;o  assign  accounts  to  an  outside  collection 
agency.^  , 

85  -?<«view  and  evaluate  status  reports  of  accounts  with  a.  col-, 

lection  agency.  * 
hb    Refer  to  doctor »  with  recomnendationsi  offers  to  compromise 

settlement  of  account* 

87  Maintain  a  disbursement  record  to  fit  doctor's  practice* 

88  Review  invoices  for  validity  and  accuracy* 

89  Prepare  checks  for  doctor's  signature. 

90  Maintain  a  file  of  paid  and  unpaid  invoices. 

91  Approve  invoices  Cor  payment. 

92  Enter  in^'a  check  register  payments  made  to  vendots. 
93^  Prepare  an!l  maintain  employees*  payroll  recordi. 

9A    Review  and  approve  employees*  payroll  time  and  salary. 

96  Prepare  forms  to  pay  employees '-tand  employers*  ta^es 
(income  and  PICA). 

97  Record  employees^  and  employers*  taxes  to- a  record  o£ 
original  entry. 

98  Prepare  employees*  wage  and  withholding  tax  statement 
(Form  W.2).  /  ^ 

99  Instruct  patient  viAh  regard  to  collection  of  specimen.  . 

100  Select  proper  container  to  hold  specimen  and  give  to  patient* 

101  Receive  specimen ,  record  pertinent  data  on  container »  and 
provide  proper  ciisposition.  ^^.^ 

102  Collect  fecal  or  urine  sf^ecimens  from  patients  ^  . 

105  Prepare  specimens  for  shipment.'  "  .  ^ 

106  Assist  witi)  collection  of /7pcc:in.ons  from  patient* 

107  Send  8pecimen(s)  to  laboratory. 
133    Assist  in  obtaining  smears* 

137  Check  instruments  or  equipment  Cor  working  condition  prior  to 
sterilization.  '  ' 

138  Determine  and  separatle  by  method  of  sterilization. 

139  Wrap  instruments  for  sterilisation. 
lAO    UrSp  towels  and  dressings  for  sterilization. 
1^1    Clean  sterilizing  equipment,. 

1^42    Sterilize  dquipment,  instruments^  and  material,  i 
1A3    Use  sterilization  color  indicators  to  test  sterilizers- 
1^^    l>tor^  sterilized  material.  v 
1^3  Handle  and  store  sterilized  material  to  prevent  contamination » 

146  Prepare  and  test  ERG  machine  for  proper  and  safe  working 
condition.  ^ 

147  Prepare,  instruct  and  assist  patient  for  EKG.  ^ 

148  Assist  physici;in  during  EKG  test. 

149  Monitor  CKG  grapli  for  normal  or  erratic  tracings* 

150  Mount  CKG  graph  on  card. 


6«7 


-3 


Percent  Perfonlng 
.  33.33 

33.33  • 


3343 

33.33' 

16,67 
16.67 
16.67 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 
33/33 
33.33  ' 

33.33 

.16.67 

16.67 
33.33 
33.33 

33.33* 

16,67 

16. 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
16.67 
16*.  67 
16.67 
16.67 
t6.67 

16.67 
16.67 
16.6? 
16.67 
16.67 
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Task 


Clean  and  ««lntaln  EKO  equlpBent  mUex  test.  . 
Operate  EkC  machine. 

FlU  and  Index  JC-ray  films  of  patients.  ,  A^^^t^t 
Prepare  necessary  equipment  and  supplies  for  doctor-dentist 

SeleJCe'^tl-t  and  explain  nature  of  examination  and  what 

irstJ:crrat"n;  in  re,.,d  to  di.robin^  and  examining  positio^. 

Drape  patient*  i  *  a.i 

Take  and  r^ecord  patient's  temperature  by  oral  ^'^J^^/', 
T^ke  and  record  patient's  temperature  by  rectal  method. 
Take  and  record  patient's  height  and  weight' 
Take  and  record  patient's  puUe  rate.       '  *. 
Take  and  record  patient's  blood  pressure. 
Prcpate  on  injection  tray.  . 
Prepare  a  tray  for  routine  physical  examination  and/or 

special  procedures*  '  ^ 

r>^mnarm  a  trav  Cor  dresslng  change* 

,  !nra!n\dr/ua[e  supplles^n  examination  and  treatment  room. 
Dispense  Judication  ordered  by  doctor  or  Jenti.t. 
Give  instructions  to  patient  regard^ing  medication. 
Preparft  patient  for  injection.         ^        .  _  _ 

seek  help  from  qualified  nurse  or  physician  at  once. 
Describe  the  nature  of  patient's  illness  or  injury.  , 
Take  iirinedlate  measures  to  stop  bleeding.  ,  y 
Administer  oxygen  to  patient.  „„.inon. 
Position  patient  in  safe  and  comfortable  position. 
Apply  proper  bandage. 

Explain  gyne\:olosical  procedures       P«^"";„  . 
Prepare  medical  staff  committee  meeting  minutes. 
Follow  up  on  committees'  directions,  e.g.,  route  charts 

physUliin's  "ox  committees.  '  ' 

Write  hospital  committee  t.cfting  minutes. 
Schedule  meetings. 

T^liiB  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 
Prepare  agendas  for  meetings. 
Maintain  staff  credentials  files. 
Transcribe  from  shorthand  notes. 
Transtribe  histories  a^d. physicals. 
Transcribe  consultation  and  discharge  summat^. 
Transcribe  medical  cor re>pomience. 

and  outgoing).         '  , 
285    File  correspondence  and  memoranda. 
287    llandle.and  dispatch  tifl,e  cards  to  Payroll. 


Percent 


151 
152 
15b 
157 

150 

159 
160 
161 
162 
163 
16A 
166 
167 
.  168 

169 
173 
17A 
tib 
'  179 
140 
1»9 
190 
191 
192 
193 
199 
209 
210 


21 
213 
•2U 

215 
23d, 
2^.0 
241 
2^3 
2»3 
28ib 


16.67 
16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

33.33 

33.33 

33.33 

16.67 

33.33 

16.67 

16.67 

33.33 

3'3.33 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

33.33  ' 

16.67  , 

16.67 

16.67 

33.33 

33.33 
33.33 
16.67 
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Category:       Medical  Records  Responding:  6 

Subcategory; 


Task 

288  Prepare  or  type  requests  for  vacation^ or  pay  for  sick  leaver 

289  Order  office  supplies,  equipment,  airtfMedlcaURecords  Ma- 
terials-  '  • 

291    Type  requisitions- 


^Percent  Performing 
.  16.67 

J6.67 
16.67 


I-" 


/ 


} 
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Subciuster  t  .  Patient  Care,  Serviices 
C»t«g«ey/  '  Medical.  Becords  - 


Subcategorjti- 


Job  TlClei    Medical  Librarian  At>*t 


Re.$pondlng 


t  16 


Taisk 


Receive  calls  aiid  «nswet  jiue»tlont*  from  patients  or 

potential  HP^tlents* 
Attend  ^jpetlags  and  participate  In  cbwrninlty  actlvUles 
related  to.  doctor •s  practice.  "    v»  s 

Pull  and  file  patlent*'s  medical  record. 
Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  patient. 
Select  records  f^S^revlew  according  to  establish  criteria. 


«t^****»w  •^ww.ww  —  ««  

208^Sort  records  by  committee  res)Ronslblllty. 


209 
210 

211 
212 
213 


Prepare  medical  staff  comnitcee  neeting  minutes. 
Eollow  up  on  committees'  directioni, ^eig.,  route  charts 

to  phys^^ans  or  conralttees.  "  .     „  > 

Write  hospital  cbnnilttee  meeting  minutes. 
Schedule  meetings. 
*»v   l«|ke  or  transcribe  minutes  of  mtetings.  ^  '. 

21A'*.Wepare  agfndis  for  mjBe.tings« 
215    Maintain  staff  creden'tialsilliles. 

frep«jM;t'^-iB|>orts.    .    K     -  ■  '     '  '         \  ^  \j  . 

Dis1«Mn«l^«  tftf  ormation^^  e*tabliiihed  at  meetings, 

Opec.ate  audtovijsual  equi^impnt  for  meetings. 
Maintain  manually  Physicians'  iftdex^r 
Maintain  manual ly^urgeons'.  Index,  i       ,  > 
Prepare  daily  census.  ,„  *     4  ' 

Prepare  period  census  report.  \ 
Prepare  manually  atitlstlcal^  reports  tor  admlnistratlofj. 
Prepare  manually  atatlstlcal  reports  for  other  department*. 
Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  medical  statf* 
Prepare  manual^  admission  and  discharge  statistics  froul  ^ 

census  sheet.      "    .  '  « 

Prepare  manually  dlschar'ge  statistics  showing  average-length  o£—. 

stay  by  dlseiise  clA^alflcatlQo.  *  ;  ^ 

Prepare  manually  petienti stmtistlc*  for  «n«ly»l«v  ; 
Check  record  for  deflclehctes.  ,1, 
Prepare  deficiency  check l-off,  list.  • 
Abstract.  Information  f rdV  record  on  to  data-processing  source 

document, 
Transcribe  from  shorthand  notes. 

Transcribe  using  magnetlc\  tape  selector  typewriter, 
Transcribe  histories  and  phyilcals. 
Transcribe  consultation  arid  discharge  •unmarles. 

Transcribe  operative  reports.' 
"  Transcribe' medical  correspondence. 

Maintain  dally  ^rodu^tlon  record. 
Perforib  filing,  mailing,  and  charting  functions. 
upon  receipt  of  admission  order,  aecur*  admission  Information. 
Verify  Insuranci  Information.  ,j     *  w 

.  If  a  r^admiss^lon,  secure  old  patient  folder  from  Mj«,.*-.  , 
Recbrds  Department.  ^ 
Follow  pre-admlsslon  policy. 
Determine  room  assignment. 
Assign  admisslion  riudbcr  to  patient. 


218 

Si*. 

22^ 

223 

224 

225 

226 

227 

22i9 

229 

231 

232 


640 


1&.7S 
81.25 
12.50 
6.25 
18.75 
1^.75 


31.25 

12.50 
,  6.25' 
56.25 
50.00 


.  *  6.25 

6.25 

6-.25 

\ 

^8.75 

.U.75 

'  12\S0 

I8.X5 

>^  12.5V 

56.25 

^  25.00 

6.25 

62.50 

-  18.75 

6.25 

1»»75 
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Subclu'^tert.  Patient  Care  Services 
Category!    Medical  Records 


Job  ilCies  Medical  Libri^riait  Aaa*t 
Mspondlngs  16 


Task 


Percent  "perf  orming 


238 

259 
'  260 
.261 
2^2 

263 
264 
265 

•  >  266 

267 

268 
269 
270 
271 

27?^ 

tit*' 

.  280 
.281 
233' 
284 

285 
286 
287 

-588 
2|9 

290 

291 
292 
293 
296 
299 
^0 
301 
302 
303 


; 


ERIC 


Prepare  admission  packet. 

Distrltbute  admission  informatidn  to  app^priate 
department • . 

If  readmlssion,  requiest  old  chart  from  Medical 
Records* 

Check  current  in-pat^^ktjui^ords  for  completion* 
Record  dat^  on  vAient  *s  charts^  e«g«  TPRy  etc* 
Add  ijev^^^neets  ^o  charts  as  necessary* 
Place  laboratory  slips  in  proper  place  on  laboratory 
sheetp 

Prepar/  admission  charts* 

Pt^Wt^*^  chart  to  accompany  patient  upon  transfer* 
Notify  Admitting,  Business  Qffic^y  and  Medical  Records 

of  pending  discharges* 
Arrlnge  chart  in  approved  Sequence  after  dischAi^g^* 
Insure  that  chart  and  allied  materials  are forwarded 

to  Medical  Records*  ^^n^  ^ 

File  using  straight  nuiderical  fystem* 
,  File  using  terminal  digi%  system*  ^ 
File  using  ^alphabetical  syst^*. 

File  itHTigiiial  record  of  individual  patient  in  commercial 

facility*  " 
^File  items  into  todiviljual  patient' recocd*  ^ 
Maintain  activity  record.  • 
File  indei:  cards  phonetically* 
File  index  cards  alphabetically*  ' 
File  correspondence  and  reports* 
File  microfilmed  rolV^  or  individual  cards* 
"T^pe  general  correspondence*  '  ^ 

Handle  and  distribute  mail  and  correspondence  (both 

incoming  V and  outgoing* )•  ^ 
File  corre^ohdeti^e  and  memoranda* 
Type  personnel  actions  for  staff* 
Handle  and  dispatch  time  cards  to  Payroll*  , 
'Prepare  or  tp^  requests  for  vacation  or  pay  fbr  sick  leave*| 
Order  office  supplies*  equipment^and  Medical  Records 

materials* 

Maj|ntdli>  inventory  lists  for  equipment  and  furniture 

accountability* 
Type  requisitions*  '  ' 

Maintain  staff,  work  schedules*  " 
Provide  security  for  Medical  Records*  ^ 
Order  texts  and  Journals  library  -committee  desires*  \ 
Answer  and  request  interlibrary  loans*  "  /v 

Provide  ref^ren<;e  serVice*  •--'^  \ 

.Photocopy.        ,    ^  . 
Maintain  unit  ceh«|U  record* 

Mafntain  list  of  newV<>»>^^**f9>^*»  transfers,  and 

discharges  % 


"25.00 
18.75  . 

12.50 
56.25 

18.75 
37.50 
37.50 
37.50 

12.50 
S8.75 
6.25 
6.25 
3«.25 
43.75 
12.50 
50.00 

31.25 
30.00 
6.25 
6.25 
:  6.25 

31.25 

1^0 
18.75 
12.50 
31.25 
6.25 
6.25 
6.25 
37.^0 
25.00 

31.25 
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Subcluster  t     ^/^^  i  ent  Care  Servi  ces 


>0;  Cat^g 


egoryt 


Medical  Re cor da 


Job  Title t    Medical  Librarian  AsiH. 


Reapondings  16 


rtctivea* 
t  peraonneK 


ERIC 


Maintain  check-in  and  check-out  aheet  for  location  of  patlenta* 
Maintain  food  tray  service  check  list*  ' 

Provide  information  to  appropriate  departments  about  **critical"  patient 

Write  in  headings  on  appropriate  fprmf*  x 

Keep  files  in  order/  • 

Prepare  patient  charge  forms.       .  ,  ^ 

Transcri'be  doctors*  orders  on'^b  appropriate  records. 

Sign  for  packages  and  flowers.  ^ 

Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy). 

Report  aiyl  jecord  lost  and  founci  art  idea. 
„  tj|j|ntain  call  roster  of  doctors.  ^ 
'(Maintain  lo^  of  long  distance  phone  calls. 

Obtalii  consent  aignatures.  ^ 

Deliver  mail.  ^ 

Clean  up  around  nurses*  station^ 

Mafntian  and  file  unit  correspon4ence  and 

Receiv^  and,  deliver  telephone  measagea  to 

Inform  patients  o£  calla  received. 

Page  doctors  and  other  hospital  personnel.  ^ 

Answer  the  intercom  and  relay  messages  to  unit  personnel. 

Question  physicians  about  patients. 

Answer  questioi^s  asked  by  unit  personnel.  j 
Relay  information  about' activities. 
Injform  visitors  of  hospital  rulei^.  ^ 
Direct^  visitors!  to  appropriate  rooms* 
Locate  doctors  {or  nurses  as  requested  by  visitors. 
Requisition  meals  and  nourishment/ from  Oie'tary. 
Re^qulsition  laboratory  services.      ^  - 
Requisit.ion  services  from  Pharmacy.  .     ^  ' 

Re^isition,  the  services  of  Housekeeping. 
'  Requisition  services  from  Laundry. 
Request  equipment  frbm  Central  Supply.  t 
Give  information  to  other  departments. 
Communicate  with  government . agencies. 
Maintain vtenit  reading  materials. 
Distribute  reports,  manualflst  and  dilnectives. 
Run  eri;^nd$  to  other  depa^tmenlb. 
Creet  and  welcome  new  patient.  - 

bkotify  applropriate  unit  personnel  upon  admission  of  new  patient. 
^  Make  b^d^as^ignment 
Make  patieiit  identification  tags.  ^ 
Inform  patient  of  hospital'^l'rekl^eslures. 
Receive  and  store  ^tient*s  vatuablea. 
Orient  patient  to  hla  jroop  a^4  roommaties. 

Record  idmlsiion  of  ne%c/ patient^  on  appropriate  unit  records. 
Requisition  physician  consultations  at  doctoiT's  ^request.  ^ 
flbllect  and  forward  transfer  patient's  medical  records  t'o  receiving 
unit.      .  •   ^  '  '  ,    ^>  ,  .  " 

Record  patient  tr'ahsfer  t^n  appropriate  unit  records'. 


feircenJL 


Parformtng 


64"^ 


6 
6 
12 
18 
31 
6 
6 

18 

18 
6 
6 
6 

18 
6 
6 

12 

31 
12 
18 
18 

12 
18 
18 
31 
12 

6 
12 

6 

6 

6 
12 
18 
12 
12 

6 
25 
25 
18 

6 
12 

6 
12 

6 
37 

6 


.25 
.25 

.sq 

,75 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.75 
.75 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.75 
.25 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.75 
»75 
.25 
.50 
.75 
.75 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.25 
.25 
.50 
.75 
.50 
.50 
.25 
.00 
.00 
.75 
.25 
.50 
.25 
.50 
v25 
.50 
.25 


12.50., 
18.75 
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7 

Catcgpryi        Medical  Records 


Job  Titles       Medical  Librarian  Ass*t« 


Responding*  16 


5fubc«egofyjF 


360 

361 

362 

363 

364 

365 

366  ' 

367* 

368 

369 

370 

371 

372 
373 
374 
375 

376 
3-77 
379 
380 
381 
382 

383 

384 
3.86 
387 
388 
389 
390 
391 
392 
393 
'  394 
395 
396 
397 
398 
3^9 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 


of 


y  Task 

AlertMrecelvlng  unit  to  be  sure  a  bed  is  ready  for  a  transfer  patient. 

Receive  transfer  patient  coming  from  another Ainit* 

Receive  notification  of  discharge  order.  n 

Notify  appropriate  departments  of  patient  discharge. 

Arrange  transportation  or  escort  service  for  patient. 

Inform  pirtient  of  discharge  procedure  and  oiher  pertinent  information. 

Return  patient's  valuables  upon  discharge. 

Make  record  of  unused  medications  upon  discharge  of  patient. 

Collect  and  forward  patient's  prestription  drugs  to  Pharmacy. 

Give  patient  his  prescripcions  and  drugs  upon  discharge. 

Note  discharge  on  appropriate  unit  records. 

Send  patient's  charts  and  forms  to  Medical  Records  Department  upon 
discharge. 

Notify  patient's  fttDily  of  discharge* 

Locate  and  inform  the  patient's  physician  of  patient's  death. 
iTiform  patient's  family  of  patient's  death. 

Notify  appropriate  departments*  such  as  Admitting  and  Business* 
patient's  death. 

Obtain  autopsy^^en^  consent  forms* 
Obtain  a  death  certificate. 

ZQ^\^ct  and  identify  patient's  belongings  upon  patient's  deathf 
Recford  patient's  death  on  appropriate  records. 
Meet  and  escort  funeral  director. 

Contact  attorney,  barber,  insurance  agent »  religious  personnel,  etc. 
on  behalf  of  patient,  as  requested.  *  ^ 

Obtain  television  set,  reading  materials,  cigarettes,  end  other  com- 
forts  for  patient. 

Contact  billing  office  on  behalf  of  patient. 
Go  on  daiLy  rounds. 

Control  boisterious  patient  and/or  visitors. 

Conduct  regular  fire  and  disaster  drills. 

Check  availability  of  fire  control  equipment. 

Fill  ouF  accident  reports. 

Conduct  safety  inspection.  ^ 

Inspect  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  the  unit. 

Investigate  loss  and  damage  claims. 

Participate  in  emergency  mobilization  of  unit  personnel. 
Specify  the  type  of  equipment  and  supplies  needfd  on  the  unit. 
Establish  standard  quantities  of  supplies.  r 
Evaiuete  and  approve  requisitions  for  supplies  and  equipment. 
Ch^kMcei^t  of  neii^  supplies  and  equips 
Assi^paJid  list  location  of  guppliee  and  iquipment* 
Place  supplies  and  equipment  in  assigned  positions. 
Maintain  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Maintain  record  of  equipment  leaned  to  or  .borrowed  f rd«,  Ather 
Maintain  linen  supplies. 

Maintain  a  doctor's  drawer  (for  medical  supplies). 


ERLC 


6^ 


.3 


12.30 
6. 25 
6. 23 
6.23 

12.30 
6.23 

12.30 
6.23 

jffr73 

6.23 

6.25 

6.23 
6.25 
•6.25 
6.25 

12.50 
6.25 

12.50 
6.23 

12.50 
61123 
6.23 

12.30 
6.23 
6.» 
6.25 
6.25 

12.30 
6.25 
6.25 
6w25 
6.25 
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Subcluster:  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv.  Job  Title;  Medical  Records  Clerk 


Categoi;y:      Medcial  Records 


Responding:  ^ 


TASK- 


1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 

9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 

IS 
.16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 
23 
26 
27 
30 

31 
32 

33 
34 

35 

37 
38 

39 
40 
43 
44 

46 
49 


1 


doctor. 


Confirmatiofiipf  appointment. 
Interview  iMfl  patient  to  complete' registration 
Interview  >atltet  for  insurance; 
Complete  "multi-purpose"  patient  visit  form. 
Escort  patient  to  examination  room. 
Screen  visitors  and  salesmen  requesting  to  see 
Explain  delaySo  waiting  patients^ 

Receive  calls  ^nd  answer  questions  ffom  patients  or  poten- 
tial patients.  J 
Explain  doctor's  fees  to  patients. 
Answer  Ictt^s  from  patients. 

Maintain  pefson«l  information  card  index  on  each  patient. 
Assist  patllQt  in.  planning  hospital  admission,  f 
Make  arrangements  for  hospital  admission  of  patient. 
Attend  meetings  and  participate  in  comminlty  activities  re- 
lated to  doctor's  practice. 
Open  and  sort  mall. 
Answer  doctor's  routine  mail. 
Place  and  answer  telephone  calls. 

Pull  and  file  patient's  medical  record.  .  w4 

Maintain  a  record  of  doctor's  absence  and  how  to  reach  him. 
Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  public  and  private/ 

agencies.  -  , 

Receive  and  organise  handling  of  medication  samples. 
Operate  one  or  more  office  business  machines. 
Grange  for  nextf*  appointment  before,  patient  leaves  office. 
Arrange  another  appointment  for  patient  who  cancels  one. 
Cancel  appointments  for  doctor  or  dentist  when  necessary 
and  reschedulek  ^  . 

Review  scheduled  appointtBents  with  doctor  or  dentist. 
Note  in  antappointment  ^ook  scheduled  times  when  doctor  or 
dentist  win  be  away.. 

Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  patient.^ 
Follow  up  on  hou«e  calls  and  hospital  visits  for  information 


Percent  Performing 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 


:civici. 


ccrttd. 
ITocit 


of  medical  record 


ERIC 


needed  for  office  medical  recdj 
Establish  control  system  for 

folders.  , 
Order  supplies  and/or  nj^dicatiotiL  ^ 
I^epare  statistical  reports  In  rfcgard  to  patient  visits 

and  procedures.  ,       i  ► 

Arrange  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment, 
-liaintain  a  fee  schedule  for  services.  \ 
Arrange  meetings  with  doctor  to  resolve  problems.^ 
Provide  proper  housekeeping,  termperature.  and  adequate 
supplies  In  the  health  facility.  i 
Complete  a  patient  ledger  card  for  new  patient. 
Extract  billing  Information  from  doctor's  and  dentist  s 
notes. 

■    •  •■■ 


i 
I 


77.78 
If.  11 
11.11 
IX.ll 
11.11 
11.11 

444^44 
11.11 
11.11 
II4II 
66.67 
11.11 

11.11 
11.11 

n^n 

.11.11 
11.11 

11.11 

ii.ii 

11.11 
11.11 

11.11 

V 

U»ll 

11.11 

.11.11 
11.11 
11. li 
11.11 

11.11 

mil 

11.11 
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74 

75 
77 

78 

81  . 
82 
8A 

88 
89 

90 

•  V 
99 
100 

IPI 

102 
105 
107 
110 

135 

136 

137- 

^138 
139 
IM 
142 
145 

157 

158 

159 

160 
161 
163 
173 

175 
176 


TASt 

Assist  in  fortMilation  of  colUctioa  pAiUcy  and  aaUctioo  of 
a  collection  agency. 

Make  financial  arrangeiKnts  with  patiant. 

Ilail  st'atcinents  with  collection  notices  or  stitodard  forM 

collection  letters.  ^ 

Call  patient  or  guarantor  in  regard  to  payaant  of  hills. 
CooBHinlcate  with  attorney*  on  unpaid  accounts  in  litigation. 
^Investigate  mail  returned  because  of  bad  addresses. 
Cooplatc  forns  to  assigni  accounts  to  an  outsida  collactioa 
agjency.  J 
'Review  invoices  for  valllidlty  and  accuracy. 


Prepare  checks  for  doctor's  signature. 
Maintain  a  file  of  paid  and  unpaid  invoices. 
Prepare  and  aaintalii  eaployeas'  payroll  records. 
Instruct  patient  with  regard  to  collection  of  spaciaan. 
Select  proper  container  Co  hold  speciasn  and  giva  to 
patient. 

Receive  speciacn,  racord  pertinent  data  on  container,  and 

provide  proper  disposition. 

Collect  f5cal  or  urine  speciaans  froa  patiient.. 
Prepare  specioens  for  shlpaent. 
Send  specinen(s)  to  laboratory. 

PerCora  bio-cheaical  tests  (e.g.,  glucose,  protein,  etc*) 
using  paper  strips  or  tablet.  *  • 

Reaove  contaminated  aaterial  and  instruaants  froa  treat- 
imht  room  to.  work  areas.  t 
Prepare  equipment,  instruments  and  aaterial  for  sterili- 
zation. 

Check  instruments  or  equipment  for  working  condition  prior 
to^terllization. 

Determine  and  separate  by  f^^^od  of  sterilisation. 
Wrap  instruments  for  sterilisation. 
Clean  sterilizing  equipment.  >r 
Sterilize  equipaent,  instruaents,  and  aaterial. 
Handle  and  stora  sterilised  aaterial  to  prevent  contaaina- 
tion.  a 

Prepare  necessery  e^iuipacnt  and  supplies  for  doctor-dentist 
and  petient.  ^ 
Receive  patient  and  explein  netuce  of  eKeaination  and  what 

may  b«  expected. 

Instruct  patient  in  regard  to  disrobing  and  exaaining  po- 
sition, -y,  ■ 

Drape  petient>  w  j  ^ 

Teke^end  record  petient 's  teapereture^y  orel  aathod.  . 
Take  end  record  patient's  height  end  witght. 
Meintein  edequete  supplies  in  sxeainetion  end  treetasnt 

rootf}  \      .         ^,  \ 

Give  instructions  to  petient  rager^ing  aadicetion. ' 

Review  end  confiroi  doctor's  orders  to  edainister  en 

injection. 

,     645  -  ■  -A^^  ,   .  „ 


Pereent  Perf oniiit 
11. II 


f 


11.11 

iiai 

it.U 

u.ii 

11.11 
11.11 
11*11 
11.11 

11.11 
11.11 

11.11 

11.11 
11.11 
11. li  ' 
11.11 

11.11  . 

11.11 

11.11 

ir.ii 

11.41 

11.11 
11.11 
11.11 

11*11. 

11.11 

11.11 

11:11 
11.11 
11.11 

11.11 
11.11 

11.11 
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Subcluster;  Medical^  Clerical  Serv.  Job  Title: 


Category: 
Subcategory: 


Medical  Records 


Responding:' 


Medical  Records  Clerk 


*  TASK  - 

177    Prepare  medication  and  supplies  for  Injections* 
17B    Check  syringe  to  see  that  air  bubbles  have  been  ejected. 

179  Prepare  patient  for  Injection.  ^ 

180  Give  patient's  Injectloh.  * 

188  Seek  help  from  qualified  nurse  or  physician  at  once. 

189  Describe  the  nature  of  patient's  Illness  or  Injury.  . 
196    Clve  tests  Cor  color  blindness. 

202  Prepare  necessary  Ingredients  for  cast.. 

203  ""Prepare  patleqt  for  minor  surgery . " 

Select  records  for  review  according  to. established  criteria. 

208  Sort  records  by  coomittee  responsibility. 

209  Prepare  medical  staff  committee  meeting  minutes. 

210  Follow  up  on  committees*  directionsy  e.g.»  route  ct^rts  to 
physicians  or  committees.  1 

211  Write  hospital  committee  meeting  minutes.  ( 

212  Schedule  meetings.  ^ 

213  Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 

214  Prepare  agendas  for  meetings. 
J115    Maintain  staff  credei^ji^  files.  * 

118    Prepare  reports. 
"219    Disseminate  Information  on  policies  established  at  meetings. 

220  Publicise  meetings. 

221  /Operate  audiovisual  equipment  for  meetings. 

222  (Maintain  manually  disease  and  operations  indexes. 

223  Maintain  manually  Physicians*  index.  .  « 

224  Maintain  iqfnually  Surgeons*  index* 

225  Prepare  daily  census.  , 

226  Prepare  period  census  report. 

227  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  administration. 

228  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  forother  departments. 

229  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  medical  staff* 

231  Prepare  manually  admission  and  discharge  statistics  from.  j 
census  sheet. 

232  ftrepare  manually  discharge  statistics  showing  average  length 
of  stay  by  disease  classification.  ^ 

233  Prepare  manually  statistics  concerning  CCU,  ICU  from  census 
sheet. 

234  Prepare  manually  patient  statistics  for  analysis. 

235  Check  record  for  deficiencies.. 
•  236    Prstpare  deficiency  check-off  list. 

237  Abstract  Information  from  record  onto  data-processsing 
source  document. 

238  Transcribe  from  shorthand  notes. 

239  Transcribe  using  magnetise  tape  selector  typewriter^r 
E40    Transcribe  histories  and  physicals. 
{41    Transcribe  consultation  and  discharge  summaries*    ^  ^ 
2^2    Transcribe  dperat^ve  reports. 
243    Transcribe  medical  cdrresppndence. 


Cercent 


64ii 


Perfondng 
11.11 
11.11 
ll.il 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
-  11.11 
11.11 

77.78 
33.33 

66.67 

33.33 

44. 

44.44 

33.33 

22.22 

55.56 

33.33 

33.33 

22.22 

22.22 

11.11 

11.11 

44.44 

6fr.67 

66.67 

44.44 

77.7a 

66.67 

33,33 

22.22 
22.22 
77.78 
55.56 

55.56 

22.22 

11.11 

11.11  . 

11.11 

11.11 

22.22 
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Medical  lecords 


Ji*IlUa:  IMical 


Clerk 


2«S  HBlatala  dally 

im  «Krf  am  CiUac. 

247  Vfom  rcctipc  of  aiiitulM 

24t  Wtxitj  imwi&mtm  inforaatlflB. 

290  U  a  cMM.sfti«i»  amcmf*  ml4 


2S1  PollOT  ■iHlMte»\ollcy 
2S3  ^  4MlM  aiaisslMi  hmiM,  to  i 


patiMt. 


SSlOi 

oa  laffacMCiaa  ca  ha  diatritatad  %m 


lata 


laUaa. 
pU^a  «a  Ukaraul^ 


234 
2SS 


234  Diacciltata  atelsalaa  iafonatloa  ca 

23f  dwck  WTcat  ia-raKlcat  W9tmr4»  tm 

241  4M  acv  ahaats  ta  chaita  aa  aacaaaary* 

242  riaca  laboratacy  alipa  la 

243  frapan  a«Bi«alaa  ckarta. 

244  Pvcpara  dwrt  ta  anf  f  patlaaK  apaa  CraaaCar. 
244  Arraav*  dwrt  la  appuwti  atyaca  aftar  Machargc* 
247  lasva  thM.  cImtC  and  allla4  aaCarlala  txm  f anwdad  to 

Midlcal  lacacds. 

244  PIU  oalag  stralfht  aiawrlcal  ayataa;. 

249  rila  oalat  tatalaal  digit 

27Q  riU  aalas  alphabetical  syai 

272  Pile  lt«M  lato  ladlvldaal 

273  Wafarala  activity  record. 

273  riie  lades  cards  alphabetically. 

214  File  ladex  cards  chaeaolaBlcally. 

240  Flic  cerrespoadiiaca  oad  repreca. 

241  Flic tal^ofllwd  rails  or  ladlvldual  cards. 
213'  Type  (Saeral  correajpeadeaca. 

244  aaadle        dlstrlbirte  aall  aad  carrespeadaaca  (both  lacoalat 

sod  aotgolat). 

•243  File  corrcspoodcace 

214  Type  persoaael  actlaas  far  staff. 

217  laadle  aad  dlspotdi  tlae  cards  ta  Payrall. 

2M  Prepare  or  type  rofaeats  far  vaeatlaa  ar  pop  f er  alck  lapva 

209  order  office  aoppllasr  e^alpMt,  aad  HMical  lecard 

-  lals. 

290  Hflatala  Ipweatory  Usts  for  afalpaeat  sad  faraltare 
attsart ability. 

291  lype^  re^ltlMor 

292  Italatala  i||af|Aavk  schedaHp. 

293  Provide  aemrlty  far  Medical  lacards. 

294  laadla  labscrlptlaM  far  lrtafaali<*llc^*«  "f**«^ 


299 
301 


Sabscrl^l 
Md  refaest  lutertibrwy  loaas. 
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64  V 


44.44 
44.47 

22*22 
11.11 

35.36 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 

11.11 
11.11 

33^33 
22.22 
22.22 
11.11 

22.22 
3J.33 

li.tl 
33^33 
33.33 
22.22 
44.44 
11.11 
44.47 
11.11 
33.36 
22.22 
44.47 

66.67 
64.47 
33.33 
33.33 
33.33 

33.34 

22.22 
33.36 
33.33 
33.34 

22.22 
11*11 
22.22 
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Subtfluater:  MedicAl  4  Cltrlcal  Serv.  Job  TitlBkjl^dlc.l  Re 
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4= 


cords  Clerk 


302 
103 
306 

307 
309 
312 
313 
314 
316 
318 
321 
322 
323 
626 
327 
328 
336 
344 
348 
349 
350 

362 
363 
364 

'373 

374 
375 

376 
377 

iso 

384 
389 
390 

392 
395 


396 
397 
398 
399 
400 
40  i 
402 


•  TASK 
Melntain  unit  census  record.  ,  .  . 

Malnteln  list  of  new  adalssloni.  transfers  and  discharges. 
Provide  Information  to  appropriate  dcpartocnts  about 
"critical"  patients.  r 
Write  in  headings  on  appropriate  for«s. 
KceV^fi'les  In  order. 
Transcribe  doctors'  orders  onto  appropriate  records. 
Sign  for  packages^ and  flowers. 
Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy). 

Maintain  call  roster  of  doctors.^  ,      «  ... 

Maintain  continuing  f lU  of  lnf<Patlon  for  annual  reports. 

Dallvcr  mall.  '      j  i 

Maintain  supply  of  stationery  and  writing  materials.  ^ 
Receive  and  deliver  telephone  messages  to  unit  personnel. 
Inform  patients  of  calls  received. 
Page  doctors  and  other  hospital  personnel. 
Answer  the  Intercom  and  relay  meaaafai  tfMt  personnel. 
Direct  visitor*  to  approprlat«  room|,,^.  i  %    .  '  . 
Give  Information  to  •other  dtpartmants. 
Run  errands  to  .other  departments. 
Greet  and  welcome  new  patient. 

Notify  appropriate  unit  personnel  upon  admission  ol  new 
patient.  \ 

Receive  noil ficatlon  of  discharge  order.  j 
Notify  appropriate  departments  of  patient  discharge. 
Arrange  transportation  or  escort  service  for  patient.. 
Locate  and  Inform  ^e  patient's  physician  of  patient  s 

death.  .    j  u 

Inform  patient's  family  of  patient's  d««^n. 
Notify  appropriate  departments,  such  as  Admitting  and  . 
Business,  of  patient's  death. 
Obtain  autopsy  and  consent  4orms. 
Obtain  a  death  certificate. 

Record  patient's  death  on  appropriate  records. 
Contact  billing  office  on  behalf  of  patient. 
Check  availability  of  fire  control  equipment. 
Fill  out  accident  reports. 

Inspect  cleanliness  and  sanitation  of  the  unit. 
Specify  the  type  of  equipment  ajid  supplies  needed  on  the/ 
unit. 

Establish  standard  quantltlo  of  suppu***  .  « 

Evaluate  and  approve  requisitions  for  syfpUes  and  equipment^ 
Check  receipt  of  new  supplies  and  equipment. 
Assign  and  list  location  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Place, supplies  and  equipment  In  assigned  positions. 
Maintain  Inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment. 


Percent  Perfotmlag 

1 1  •  11 

11.11 


Maintain  a  doctor's  drawer  (for  medical  f^pplles^. 


11.11 

33.33  . 

22.22 

11.11 

22.22 

22.22 

22.22 

11.11 
11.11 

H.11 

lllll 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
21.22 
22.22 
22.22 

22.22 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 

11.11 
11.11 

11.11 
li.ll 
11.11 
22.22 
11.11 
11.11 
,  22.22 

11.11  V 

11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
^  11.11. 
11.11 
22.22 
11.11 
22^22 
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Subcluster:    Medlc.l  4  Clerical  Serv. 

Category ;       Medical  Record, 
r  SMbcategory »  .  - 


Job  Tltlei  ^''^''^^  lechnlcl* 

Responding*  . 


ERIC 


Task 

a    Receive  calls  and  .„s«er  question.  P«i*:',;,et,r.rr:}:i.5^^^ 
14  kAttind  meetings  and  participate  In  coowinlty  activiLi  | 

doctor's  practice.  .  j  * 

18    Pull  and  file  patient's 

33    Initiate  a  medical  record  £lle  £or  a  P*'^*"';.  .    .  I^it.-i,. 
2"    Select  records  for  review  according  to  "''Jii  ^'J,'/,  '/^fphyslclans 
210    Follow  up  on  conrolttees'  direction.,  e.g.,  route  cnarcs. 
or  coimittees.  ^ 

212  Schedule  meetings.  ' 

213  Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 

\\l   l[TJ^lTilr...ion  on  r 

r2r4^p:re  Sra?ir/-l"tri-reports  for  J---".--' 

229.  Prepare  manually  statistical  ^eP**^"  Ics  census  sheet.] 

311-  Preoare  manually  admission  and  discharge  statistics  irnm 

23i  Pre^re  Tan^ally  patient  statistic,  for  analysU. 

235  Check  record  for  deficiencies. 

240  Transcribe  histories  .nd  physicals. 

2M  Trrscrlbe  consultation  and  discharge  sua«arles. 

243  Transcribe  medical  correspondence. 

"OAS  Maintain  dally  production  record.  ^ 

S  ^-J^  r.::?;n-;.r 

250  If  a  readmlsslon,  secure  old  patient  roioer 
Department. 

251  Follow  pre-admlsslon  policy. 
'  252    Determine  room  asslgnffient.  ^ 

253  Assign  admission  number  to  patient.  ^ 

254  Pre4»are  admission  pack-et.  „       iate  department.' 
256    Distribute  admission  ^"^^'^^^'i^J/J.^'^^Sicri 

^2^4  ^^e^a;ri^:ir;o"arcrpan;^:^nn.^^  / 

Records •  '  - 

26a    File  using  straight  numerical  system.  . 
269    File  using  &erminal  <)iglt  system.^ 

Til:  "o^fg^n-al^Jeirr":!  Tnpiual  patient  in  co».rclal  facility. 
2V2    File  item.  Into  individual Wient  record. 
275    File  index  cards  alphabetically. 

279  File  index  cards  by  marginal  punch. 

280  FUe  correspo(ndence  and  reprots.    .  .. 

^r^rr/5urrrb;sr;:u*»-  c.;r..p«.-.nc.  (both  i„c»in, 

•  going)*  w  -  - 

J85   nU  cotr.iponSinc.  md  iMi«>r.n<l.. 


73.S9 

26.67 
13.33 
6*67 
13.33  . 

6.67 
13.33 

6.67 

6.67 

6.67  . 

6.67 
44.44 
20.00 
20.00 

6««7 

6.67 

6.67 
6.67 

13.33 

20.00 

33.33 

20.00 

73.33 

20.00 

6.67 
13.33 
6.67 
6.67 
13.33 
13.33 
,6.67 
6.67 
6.67' 

6.67 
.  6.67 
6.67 
40.00 
13.33 
20.00 
33.33 
6.67 
40.00 
66.67 

66.67 
60.00 
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Job  TitUi    MtdUal  Rcc^d«  Taebnician 


tatcgorys      Medical  Recoirds 

4 


Respondingt  15 


•  03 


^87 
289 
290 
291 
292 
293 
301 
303 
304 
307 
309 
311 
312 
313 
314 
315 
317 
319  , 
321 
325 
327 
330 
331 
332 

'335 
336 
343 
344 
345 
347 


/ 


'371 

380 
382 


384 
385 

^  j 
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7 


Handle  and  dispatch  time  cards  to  Payroll* 

Order  office  suppllesi  equlpfsent^  and  Medical  Records  Matfrlals* 
Maintain  l$)ventory  lists  for  equipment  and  furniture  accouit(tabllity« 
Type  requisitions. 
Maintain  $taff  work  schedules* 

Route  brochures  to  medical  staff  library  chairman. 

Photocopy. 

Maintain  list  of  new  admlsslonsy  transfers  and  discharges* 
Maintain  check-In  and  check«o,ut  sheeCPfor  location  of  patients* 
irfrlte  in  headings  on  appropriate  forms. 
Keep  fljles  In  t>rder. 
Prepare  patient  charge  forms. 

Transcribe  doctors*  orders  onto  appropriate  records. 
Sign  f^r  packages  and  flowers. 
Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy)* 
Report  and  record  lost  and  found  articles. 
Halnt#l/i  log  of  long  distance  phone  calls. 

Obtalh  consent  signatures.  ^ 
OellVier  mall«  « 

Recffve  and  deliver  telephone  messages  to  unit  personnel. 
Page^  doctors  and  other  hospital  personnel. 
Qpetate  pneumatic  tube. 
Operate  dumbwaiter  and  transveyor. 
Question  physicians  about  patients. 
Inlorm  visitors  of  hospital  rules. 
Direct  visitors  to  approprla^  rooms.  ^ 
Request  equipment  from  Central  Supply. 
Give  Information  to  other  deparQsents.  ^ 
Communicate  with  government  agencies, 
pistrlbute  reports^  manuals^  and  directives./  ^ 
Run  errands  to  other  departments. 
Greet  and  welcome  new  patient. 

Notify  ap|>roprlate  unit  personnel  upon  admission  of  new  patient. 
Make  bed  assignment. 
Make  patient  identification  tags.  ^ 
Inform  patient  of  hospital  procedures. 
Receive  and  istbre  patient* s  valuables. 

Record  admission  ^f  new  patient  on  appropriate  unit  records.^ 
Inform' patlfnt  of  discharge  procedure  and  other  perUnent  Information* 
Return  patient's  valuables  upon  discharge. 
Note  discharge'  on  appropriate  unit  records. 

Send  patient's  charts  and  folrms  to  Medical  Records  Department  upon 

discharge. 

Record  patient's  death  on  appropriate  r^cofrds. 

Contact  attorney »  barber^ Insurance  agents  religious  personnel »  etc* 
on  behalf  of  pat lent »  atf^requested^^ 
Contirct  billing  office  on  behalf  of  pftlent.. 
Distribute  pa^tlent  menus.  ^  * 

Inveatlgate'^  loss  and  damage  claims*  ^  « 


P«rc«nt 

13.33 
46.67 
•  6.67 
20.00 
6.67 
13.33 
46.67 
26,67 
6.67 
13.33 
13.33 
20.00 
6.67 
13.33 
33.33 
13.33 
6.67 
26»67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
'  6.67 
13^33 
33.33> 
40.00 
6.67 
4  33.33 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 
.6.67 
13.33 
iX.33 
43;.33 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 

6.67 
6.67 

^13.33 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67 


^ubclufttcri  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv/ 
Category I       Medical  Records 


Job  Titlet  Medical  Recorda. technician 
RefpondingtVlS 


Task 


*     395  Specify  the  type  of  equipment  and  supplies  needed  on  the  unit. 

396  Establish  standard  quantities  of  supplies. 

^  398  Check  receipt  of  new  supplies  aftd  equipment. 

400  Place  supplies  and  equipment  in  assigned  positions.      '  ,  « 

JiOl  Maintain  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment. 


ERIC 


65.1 


♦  _ 


P«rc«nir 
Farfonplng 

13.33 
6.67 
6.67 
6.67"^ 
6.67 


\ 


Subclus^er:'  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv..  Job  Title:  Insu^**""  Clerk 
Category: 


Clinical 


Responding: 


SubcajpegoTy; 


~c~-~—  


290 


ERLC 


lask     .  -  Percent 

Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  from  patients  or  potentia 
paticntf*. 

Answer  letters  from  patients.  . 
Maintain  personal  Information  card  index  on  each  patient. 

Open  and  sort  niall.  % 
Place  and  answer  telephone  calls. 
Pull  and  file' patient's  medical  record? 

Prepare  manually  statisMcal  reports  for  public  and  private 
agencies.  ^  - 

Operate  one  or  more  offlctfc  lousiness  maciunes^ 
Operate  telephone  switchboard.  * 
Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  P^l«nt.  - 
Establish  control  system  for  location  o£  medical  record  ^ 
folders.  » 

Maintain- an  office  procedure  manual. 
•Order  suppJLlcs  and/or  dedications.  •  • 

Prepare  statistical  ^eWts  In  regard  to  patient  visits  and 

'procedures.  ^  ,  ^* 

Arrange  for  maintenance  and  repair  of  equipment. 
Maintain  a  fee  schedule  for  services. 

Arrange  meetings  with  doctor  to  P"''i*"'*r  ^ ^  . .  ^. 

Rxtra?t  billing  Information  from  doctor  s  and  dent Ut'.noteb. 
Prepare  arid  spnd  inforaation  to  ari  outsld.  billing  •sency. 
Complete  Indemnity.  Insurance  f<^s  fot  p«tt«nt  to  submit  hit 

claims-.  >  >  ' 

Complete  Workmen s  Compensation  Forms. 
Assist  physician  In  performing  visual  acuity  tests. 
Prepare  medlcffl  staff  committee  meeting  minutes. 
Follow  up  on  committees'  directions,  e.g.^  route \charts  to 
l)liyslclans  or  compiittees.  •  ' 

.  Schedule  meeting. 
Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 
Prepare  acenrfas  S^or  meetings.     .  .0 
'Maintain  st.iff  Srcdent lals*' 1 1 Ics .  »  ' 

transcribe  letters  regarding  house-,  staff  or. attending  .t*ff 
appolntmfjnt  s.  '  > 

)    Publicize  meetings. 

and  outgolnt).  a  '  * 

)    Flic  correspondence  and  memoranda. 
)    Type  personnel  actions  for  staff.  . 
1    Handle  and  disp^L^lU^  cards  to  P-y"ll; 
)    order  office  supplies,^  equipment,  .and  Medical  Records 

Ma5"ltl';nventory  lists  for  equipment  'furniture 
accountability i      '       "  . 


Pmge  i  of  2 


^Subcluster: 
Category;* 

Subcategory: 


Medical  &  Clerical  Serv.  Job  Title: 
Clinical  Respondli^: 


TASK 


295  Route  brochures  to  mejj^^cMl  staff  library  chalnuin. 

296  Order  texts  and  Journals  library  cooalttee  desires. 

297  >   Send  Journals  to  be  bound. 

298  Maintain  circulation  record  and  follpv  up. 
299*  Answer  and  request  Interllbrary  loans. 

300  Provide  reference  service.  *  j 

301  Photocopy/.  '  [y^ 


tnaurance  Clerk 

4 


Perforping 


25 
25 
25 
25 
25 


Subcl^tet:     Me^llcal  A  Cierical  S^tv.  Jbjhf  liitrlfe:  Ward-Unit  t;ie?k 


"Category:  -  Clinical  a- 
Subcatiegoiry: 


^ask 


8 

.1^ 

18 
33 
208 
210 

212 
,213 
214 
213 
216 

'2I8 
225 

231 

234 
'235 
236 
237 


238 
23^ 
2^0 
241 
^  246 
247 

250 

251 
254 
,  258 
259 
260 
261 
[62 
^63 
264 
265 

ERIC 


Receive  tkUs  and  answer  qiiestionjs  froi^ patients  or  p6*^n^ 

*^tial  pataent{J«  ,  ¥  .  x./ 

Attend  ibcet:ings  and  partici<)ate  in  community  activities  ^ 

related  tb 'doctor's,  practice.  V  ,  / 

Pull  an4  file  patrent's  medical  record.  ^  ^  ^  \  '      ,         '  v 
Initiate  a  medical  record  file  for  a  patient.  ^ 
Sort  recotds  by  committee  responsibility.  i/'^  ^ 

Tol low  up  pn  committees •  directions,  e.g. ,  rou^^  char^3^to 
physiofahs^  or  conroittces. 

Scheduie  incej^ings.  "  ^ 

Takf  Or  transcribe  miAutes  of  meetings.  ^ 
Prepare  ;«(gcndos  .for  meetings.  • 

Maintain  staff  credentials  files.        .      ^    .  ^  . 

Transcribe  letters  regarding  bourse  ^aff  or  attending  staffs 
'  appbintmeritiS .  . 
Pre^afe"  r exports,  .>'.■'[ 
Prepare  dally  census.  . 
Prepare  period  census  report.        „  - 
Prepare  a.anually  statistical  repprt^  for  admlnlstratiQn. 
'Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  other  departments. 
Prepare  roanually  statistical-  reports  for  medical  statt. 
Prepare  #,anu«Lly  admission  and  aischarge  statistics  from 

ce^nsus  sheet*  '  x  ^4 

Prepare  manually  patienC  statistics  for  analysis. 
Check  record  for  def ic;;iencies. 
Prepare  deficiency  check-off  list.  ^  ^ 

Abstract  information  from  record  onto  data^pr^cessing  source 

document.  Ite^ 

Transcribe  from  sliortliatta  notes.  ^ 
Transcribe  using  magnetic  tape  selector  typewriter. 
Transcribe  histories  ^nd  physicals. 
Transcribe  consultation  and, discharge  summaries. 
Perform  filing,  mai.Hng,  and  charting  functio.ts.  ^ 
Upon  receipt  of  admission  order,  secure  admission  >n£or- 

Trl'Seaclmvssion.  secure  oTld 'patient  f  older  from  HedicaU^ 
•  R^ords  Department* 
Follow  pre-admission  policy. 

Prcpftre  admission  packet.^  '  ,  r.  '  j 

If  re-adh.ission.  request  old  chart  f rom  Mfedlcal  Records. 
,  Check  current'  in-patient  records  for  completion. 
Record  data  on  patient 's- charts,  e.g.  TPR,  etc. 
Add  new  sheets  to.  charts  a?  necessary.  j 
Place  laboratory  slips  in  Rroper  place  on'  laboratory  sheet. 
Prepare  admissipn  charts.  '\ 

Prepare  chart- to  accompany  patient  upon  transfer.  _ 
Nptny  Admission,  Business  Office .^and  Medical  Records  of 
pending  discharges. 


jPercSient  Performing; 


62.5  - 

37.5 
12.5 

/S  O  ^ 
i,12.5  . 

)■' 

12.5 
I  12.|5 
25 
25 
25 

12.5 
12.5 

25: 

25i'  . 
12;5 
12. b  * 
'  '12.-5 

'  25 
12.5 
25 
25 

12.5  , 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

37.5 

12.5 

25 

12.5 
12.5 
37.5 
'50 
62.5 
75  , 
75 
75 
75 

.  .  .JA-  '-  ' ' 
50 
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/  270 
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275 
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•  280 
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283 
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285 
.  .  2aj6 
,  "288 
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>  290 
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301. 
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30i5 
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307 
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•  310 
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.  312 
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319 
.  322 
323 
324 
355 
326 
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abb^ljuster;  Medical  fi.  Cleric^jl  Scry.  Joi  Title:  ^?ard.l'iiit  Clei 
.    Categoiy;       Clinical  Responding:  8 

'  '  '  ■:      ■.*■  .   :        ,.   V'        ■'    •  , 

Subcategory:     v  ,  * 

•  ■.,  _  ,  •/ 

Arjr.ange  chart  iii  iipprovisd  seauencf  after  discharge.  ' 
Insure'that  cliart.  an3.|al  lie<ymat^rlals  are  forwarded  to 
^Medical  Records.  * 
File  using  alphabet ical  system.  , 
file  items  into  Individual  patient  records  ,  \ 

file  IndeA  Cards  alphabetically.  ^ 
File  index  cards  straight  numerical ly. 
File  corresp6ndence  and  reports. 

File  microfilmed  rolls  or  individual  cards.  .  • 

Type  general  correspondence. 

Handle  and;distribute  mail  and  correspondence  (both  incoming 
and  outgoing).    •  '  - 

File  correspondency  and  memoranda.  '  • 

Type  personnel  actions  for  staff.^  ^ 

Prepare  or  type  requesCs  for ^vacation  or  pay  for  sick  leave. 
Order  off  ice  'Supplies,  equipment,-  and  Medical  Recoi^^^s  Ha- 

tertais.  \  » 

Maintain  inventory  lists  for  equipment  jand  furniture. 
Type  requisitions* 
Maintain  staff  work  schedules. 
Provide  security  for  Medical  Records., 
Photocopy.  ^  ^ 


Maintain-  unit  census  record. 

Maintain  list  of  new  admissions,   transfers  and  discWargcs. 
Haintain  check-in  And  check-out  sheet  for  location  Qf 
patients. 

•Maintain  food  tray  service  clieck  list. 
Provide  information  to  appropriate  departments  about  •'critic* 
pat fent s .  ^  ,  ' 

Write  in  headings  on  appropriate  forms. 
Stamp  ^pati^nt  forms  with  imprinter.      ^  ^  - 

Keep  files  in  brder.  . 
Label  trays,  equipment  cupboards. 
Prepare  patient  cliarjje  forms.  ^        ^  . 

Transcribe  doctors'  order s^nto  approplriate  records. 
Sign  for  packages  and  flowers.  ^^  • 

Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy). 
Report  and  recard  lost  and  found  articles^ 
Maintain  \og  of   lon^^  di   l.ince  pl:one  calls. 
Obtain  concent  si^ncitures» 

Maintain  supply  of  stationery  and  wtiting  materials.        ,  . 

Clean  up  around  nurse^s'   station.  '  ' 

Maintain  and" file  unit  correspondence  and  directives. 

Receive  and  deliver  telephone  messagis  to  uni't  personnel. 

Inforln  patients  of  calls  received/ 

Page  doctors  and  other  hospital  per sonne I . 

Answer  the  vintercom  and  relay  messages  4:0  unit  personnel.  ' 

AnnoUnce^  the  close  of  visiting  hours. 

Operate  dumbwaiter  and  transveyor.       ^        ^  >  ^ 
/Answer  questions  asked  by  unit  personnel. 
Relay  information  about  activities. 


Pi^rcent  Perfdrwlrig 

50 

50 

12.5  " 
37.5 
12.5 
12.5 
.  37.5 
.  12.5 
25 


25 
25 

12.5 
12.5 

37.5 

50  V, 

12.5 

12.5 

12.5 

37,5 

62.5 

75  • 

62.5 

50 

12. S.   ,  . 

87.5 

75 

62.5 

50         ,  . 

62.5  ' 

50 

37.5 

50 

25 

12.5 
37.5 
37.5 

50 
25 

87.5 

50 
50 
75 

62.5 
37.5 
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Subcluster;  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv.  Job  Tltlet  "Ward-Unit  Clerk 
Category.:       Clinical  *"  Responding^ 

Subcategory: 


•335 
336 
337- 
338 
339 
3^0 
361 
362 
3  A3 
.366 
365 
366 
367 
368 
3^69 
350 

352 
353 
356 
355 
356 
357 
358 

359 

36a 

361 

367 
363 
366 
365 

366 
367 
369 
370 
371 

372 
373 

\'  375 

376 
377 


i'ask  ' 
Inform  visitors  of  hospital  rules. 
Pirect(\vtsitor s  to  appropriate  rooms.  ■ 
Locate  doctors  or  nurses  as  requested  by  viiiltors. 
Hequtsition  meals  and  nourisbment  from  DieCary. 
Requisition  laboratory  services. 
Requisition  services  from  Pharmacy. 
Requisition  the  services  of  Itousekeeping.  . 
Requisition  services  from  Laundry. 
Request  equipment  from  Central  Supply.- 
Give  information  to  other  departments.  . 
Communicate  with  government  agencieTS. 
Maintain  unit  reading 'mat^r ial s . 
Distribute  reportsj  manuafs,  and  directives. 
Run  erri/nds  to  other  departments. 
Greet  and  welcome  new  patient. 

Notify  appropriate  unit  per  sofinel"  upon  admission  of  new 

-patient.  '  ^— \ 

Make  .patient  identification  tags.  ^  "^K 

Inform  patient  of  liospital  procedures. 
Receive  and  store  patient's  valuzbles. 
Orient  patient  to  liis  room  and  roommates. 
Record  admission  of  new  patient  on  appropriate  unit  records. 
'Requisition  piiysician  consultations  at  doctor '  s  .request. 
Collect  and  lorward  transfer  patient's  medical  records  to 
receiviving  unit.  ■  - 

Record  patient  transfer  on  appropriate  unlit  records. 
Alert  receiving.  un|,t -to  be  sure  a  bed  ig  re«^ldy  for  a' 
transfer  patient.  1    '  . 

Receive  transfer  patient  coming  from  another  M^it. 
Receive  nptif ication  of  discharge  orders  ^ 
Notify  appropriate  departments  of  patient'  discharge.  ■ 
Arrange  transportation  or  escort  servicle  for  patient. 
Inform  patient  of  discharge  procedure  e^d  other  pertinent 
information.  _  ' 

Return  patieTiC's  valuables  upon  discharge.  " 
Make  recor§  of  unused  medications  upon  discharge,  of  patient . 
Give  patient  jiis  prescriptions  and  drugs  upon  discharge. 
Note  dischargeXpn  iipprbpriate  unit  records. 
Send  patient's  charts  and  forms  to  Medical  Records-  Depart- 
ment upon  discKari^fe.  < 
Notify  patient's  family  of  discharge. 

Locate  and  inform  the  patient's  physician  of  patient's 
death.  ' 

Notify  appropriate  departments,  such  as  lA^mitting  and 
Business,  af  patient ' s  death.  ■ 
Obtain  autopsy  and  consent  forms. 
Obtain  a  deatTi  certificate.  , 


Percent  Performing 

62,5"- 
'  75 
50' 
5A 

■37.5  . 
A      37 . 5 

50 
50 
■50 
50 
-2-5 
12.5 
25  ^  .  ■ 
50 
25  ' 

62.5 
♦  37.5 

IP 

25 

12;5 
50 
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37.5 
25 

50 

37.5 

25 
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37.5 
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12.5 
12.5 

25 
50 

a50 
37.5 

25 

50 
25 
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378 
380 
382 
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390 
393 
3^5 
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398 
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SubcluSter:    MfCicfil  >!.  Clinical  Serv.  Job  Title:  Vii^rcl-Urii t  Clerk 


Category: 
Subcategory: 


CI  iniC'<Jl 


Resti^ondlog;*  ^ 


Requisition  a  shroud  pack 
Record  patient's  death  on  appropriate  records. 
Contact  attorney,  barber, 
Sonne 1,  etc 


i a sur ah ce  pgent ,  religious 
on  behalf  of  patient,  as  rcquirjed. 
Obtain  television  set,  reading  materials,  cigarettes,  and< 
otlier  comforts  for  patient. 

^Contact  billinji  office  oi>  behalf  of  patient. 

Control  boisterious  patient  a«d/or  visitots*  • 

Fill  out  accident  reports* 

Investigate  loss  and  damage  claims. 

Spc^fy  the  type  of  equipment  mid  supplies  needed  on  the  uni 

EstaOUsli  standi^rd  quantities  of  supplies.  _ 

Check  receipt  of  new  supplies  and  equipment. 

Place  supplies  arjd  e(iuipment  in  assigned  positions.  y 
^Maint^ain  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment. 


Percent  iPerlocmlM 
3T.5  ™ 


) 


37.5 

37.5 
25 

12.5 

25. 

12.5 


2.5 
25 
25 
25 
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»  Subcluster:  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv. Job  Title;  Secretary 

Category:      Clinical  F^spondingrd 
Subcategory: 


TASK 


i  Percent  Perfatming* 


^'<'8  iReceive  calls  and  answer  questions  from  patients  or  potential 
patients.         .  ) 
ItU    Atten(^  meetings  and^  participate  in  conmunity  activities  re«  | 
lated  to  doctor's  practice.  « 
18    Pull  and  file  patient^s  medical  record.  { 
33     Initiate  a  medtcaj  record  file  for  a  patient.  «   ^  ^  ! 

208  Sort  records  by  committee  responsibility. 

209  Prepare  medical  staff  committee  meeting  minMtci. 
211    Write  hospital  comailttee  meeting  minutes. 
213    Take  or  transcribe  minutes  of  meetings. 
21^   'Prepare  agendas  for  meetings. 

215  Maint'#in  staff  credentials  files. 

216  Transcribe  letters  regarding  ^house  staff  or  attending  staff 
appointments.  • 

217  Maintain  residents*  procedure  files. 

218  Prepare  reprots. 
223    Prepare  daily  census. 

226  Prepare  period  census  report. 

227  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  administration. 

228  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  •tbcr.  departtents* 
(29    Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  medical  staff r 

231  Prepare  >amiaily  admission  and  discharge  statistics  from 
census  sh#et. 

232  Prepare  manually  discharge  statistics  showing  average  length 
of  stay  by  disease  classification. 

',234    Prepare  manually  patient  statistics  for  analysis. 
235    Check  record  for  dif iciencies. 
23b    Prepare  deficiency  check-off  list.  ! 

237  Abstract  Information  from  record  onto  data«processing  source 
document.  **   ^  j. 

238  Jransdribe  from  shorthand  note/^.  j 

239  Transcribe  using  magnetic  tape  selector  typewriter*  j 
2A1  Transcribe  consultation  and  discharge  su'mmaries.  ^ 
fU3    Transcribe  medical  correspondence.  ^ 

246  •Perform  f i ling»» mai ling»  and  charting  functions* 

247  Upon  receipt  of  admission  order ,  secure  admission  informattM>. 
230    If  a  readmisslon,  secure  old  patient  folder  from  Medical 

Records  Department.   .  *  '  ; 

232  Determine  room  assignment.   ^  ,  i 

233  Assign  admission  number  to  patient.  ^  ^ 
254    Prepare  admission  packet.  ' 

233    Sort  admission  informatid^  to  be  distributed  to  apprppriat^ 
depts. 

256    Distribute  admission  information  to  appropriate  department.  * 
258    If  readmission,  Request  old  chart  from  Medical  Records. 
!59    Check  current  inpatient  records  for  completion.  ^ 
'^260    Record  data  oncs^ient*s  chartSi  e.g.  TPR^  etc. 


100.00 


33.34 
50.00 
)66.67 
16.67 
16.69 
16.67 
16.67 
33.34 
16.67 

16.67 

16.67 

30*00 

33.34 

33.34 

33.34 

33*34^ 

30.00 

33*5^ 

"  \ 

16.67 

33.34 

66«67. 

^  16.67 
• 

16.67 
46.67 
16. 6t 
16.67 
16. 6y 
'66.67 
50.00 

66.67 
*  16.67 
33.34 
33.34 

50,00 
50.00 
^.67 
66.67 
50.00 
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Subsluster:  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv.  Job  Title: 
Category:  Clinical  Responding: 
Subcategory: 


.Vard  Secretary 
6 
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261 
262 
263 
264 
265 

266 
267 

268 
270 
27t 

272 
273 
275 
280 
283 
284 

285 
286 
287 
288 
289 

'29 

301 

302 

303 

304 

305 
306 

>07 
308 
309 
310 

311. 
312 

:313 
314 

315 

316' 

317 

^18 
319 

321 


TASK 


Add  new  sheets  to  charts  as  necemsary.  ' 
Place  laboratory  sii'p^  in  pBoperT>lac€  on  laboratory  shaet. 
Prepare  admission  charts.  ^ 
Prepare  chart  to  accompany  patient  upon  transfer. 
Notify  Admission,  Business  Office^  ar\d  Medical  Records  of 
pending  discharge. 

Arrange  chart  Irt  approved  sequence  after  discharge. 
Insure  that  chart  and  allied  maCeriali  «te  forwarded  to 

Medical  Records. 

File  using  straight  numerical  system. 
File  using  alphabetical  sy.stem. 

File  original  record  of  individual  patient  in  commercial 
facility^ 

File  items  into  individual  patient  record. 
Maintain  activity  record. 
File  index  cards  alphabetically. 
File  correspondence  arid  reports. 

Type  general  correspondence.  ^  ^ 

Handle  and  distribute  mail  and  correspondence  (both  incoming 
and  outgoiht) .  *     '  •  /  , 

File  correspondence  and  memoranda.  ^  j 

Type  p«>4nnel  actiorTs  for  staff 4  J 
Handle  and  dispatch  time  cfcrds  to  Payroll. 
PrepMf«  or  type  requests  for  vacation  or  pay  for  sick  leave 


Percent 


Order  office  supplies,  equipment 
terials. 

Type  requisitions. 
Photocopy. 

Maintain  unit  census  record. 
Maintain  list  o|  new  admissions* 


and  Medical  Records  Ma* 


tranffers  and  di^dhargea. 


M^nt^ian  check-»in  and  check-out  s^fteet  for  ^>dftation  of 

patients.  ' 
Maintain  food  tray  service  check  list. 
Provide  information  to  appropriate  departments  about" 
••critical"  pati-ents.  *  ^ 

Write  in  headings  on  appropriate  forms.      ^         /    ^  - 

Stamp  patient  forma  with  imprinted. 

Keep  files  in  order. 

LmVH  trays,  equipment  cupboards. 

Prepare. patient  charge  forms. 

Transcribe  doctors'  orders  onto  appropriate  records. 
Sign  for  packages  and  flowers.. 
'Duplicate  forms  as  needed  (photocopy)^ 

Report  and  record"  lost  and  fbunVl  arl^icles.  '  ; 

Maintain  tall  roster  of  doctors* 

Maintain  log  of  long  disty^ce  phone  calls.  . 

Malntaip  continuing  fiU  of  information  for  annual  reports. 

Obtain  consent  signatures. 

Deliver  mail.  _  '  . 


Performing 

66.67 

66.67 

66.67 

66.67 

66.67  '  ' 
50.00 


50.00 

16.67 

50.00'^ 

16.6V 

66.67 

16.67 

U.'67 

6^.67 

33.34 

33.34 
33.34 
33.34 
66.67 
16.67 

50.00 
16.67 
16.67 
33.34 
66.67 

50.00 
50.00 

33.34 
33.34 
50.00 

83^33 
50.00 

,50.00 

'  50.00 

83.33 
83.33 
66.67 
.  50.09 

33.33 
33.33 
. 50.00 

33.33 
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Subcluster:  Medical  &  Clerical  Serv.  Job  Title:  Ward  Secretary 
Category:      Clinical  '  Responding:  6 

Subcategory:  . 


ERIC 


TASK 

22  Maintain  supply  of  stationery  and  writing  materials- 

23  Clean  up  around  nurses'  station- 

24  Maintain  and  file  unit  correspondence  and  directives- 

25  Receive  and  deliver  telephone  messagei  to  unit  personnel- 

26  Inform  patients  of  c^lls  received-  * 

27  Page  doctors  and  other  hospitah  personne I . 

28  Answer  the  intercom  and  relay  messages  to  unitMpersonne I - 

29  Announce  the« close  of  .visiting  hours-  » 

30  Operate  pneumatic  tube.  ^ 

33  Answer  questions  asked  by  unit  personnel- 

34  Relay  information  about  activities- 

35  Inform  visitors  ol  hospital  rules- 

136  Direct  visitors  to  appropriate  rooms-^^ 

137  Locate  doctors  or  nurses  *s  requested  by  visitors- 

138  f(tQ^%U.iot\  meals  and  nourishment*  from  Dietary- 

139  R/quisitj^on  laboratory  serui<;es- 
J40    Requisition  services  from  Pharmacy- 
J41    Requisition  the  services  of  Housekef ping- 
J42    Requisition  services  from  Laundry- 

343  Request  equipment  from  Central  Supply- 

344  Give  Information  to  other  departroents- 

345  Communicate  with  givernment  .agencies- 
347    Distribute  reports,  iianuals,  and  directiv«j$t 
34^    Run  errnads  to  othi^r  deparWpeias- 

349  Greet  a^d  welcome  new  pati€int- 

350  Notify  appropriate  unit  personrv 
pstitnt- 

351  Make  bed  assignments 

352  Make  patient  identificationf tags- 

353  Irv£6rm  patient  of  hospital  Arocedures- 

354  Receive  and  store  patient's  V«l"«^^«»' 

355  Orient  patient  to  his  room  and  rdtonates- 

3        Zcor6  admission  of  r,,w.p.tient  on  -PP^P^J*'*  ""^ 

357    Requisition  physician  cons-ltat iotia  at  doctor  •  requeat. 

Ill    CoUect  and  forward  tran.fer  patient',  medical  record,  to 

receiving  unit.  - 

359  Record  patient  transfer  on  appropriate  unit  records. 

360  Albert  receiving  unit  to  be  .ure  a  bed  i.  ready  for  a 
transfer  patient. 

'361  Receive  transfer  patient  coming  from  another  unit. 

362  Receive  notification  of  discharge  order. 

363  Notify  appropriate  department,  of  patient  discharge. 
3"  Arrange  transportation  or  e.cort  •"^i",^"  ' 
365  Inform  patient  of  discharge  procedure  and  other  pertinent 

information- 

Return  patient's  valuables  upon  discharge-  ^      ^4  ^ 

367  .Mak^record  of  unused  medications  upo.^.  41. charge  of  patient 


UCiU 


Percent  Parforming 
66.67 
66.67 
16.67 
100 iOO 
50.00 
66.67 
66.67 
16.67 
16.67 
50.00 
33.33 
50.00 
i  83.33 
I  33.33  - 

1  66.67, 
I  '  33.33 
j  33.33 
I  50.00 
t  3.3.33 
y  '  33.33 
1  iQ,00 
I  16.67' 
!  16.67 
i  83.33 
;  83,33 


Ipon  admi.pion  of  new 


66.67 
16.67 
50.00 
50.00 
33.33 
50.00 
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50.00 

66.67 
66.67 

66.67 
50.00 
66.67 
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Subcluster:    Medical  &  Clerical  Serv.    jQb  Titlef^   Ward  Secretary 


Category:  Clinical 
Subcategory: 


/ 

/   Responding:  P 


TASK 


404 


Collrct  and  forvard  pat ientft  prescription  drugt^  to  Pharmacy.  ; 
Give  patie,nt  his^pretcriptiont  aiid  drugs  upon  discharge, 
ffpte  discharge  on  appropriate  uoit  records. 
Send^ patient  *s  cliarts  #c^d  forma^  to  Mimical  4<ecords  Depart- 
ment  upon  discharge.        ^     ,   /  *  *  * 

Notify  patient's  family  of  discharge. 

Locate  and  inform  the  patient's  physician  of  patient's  death.' 
^nf  ori^rpatient  *  s  family  of  datieht**s  de^h.  •  f 
Notify  appropriate  departro^tsr  such  as  Admitting ^nd  feusinesi 
of  patient's  death.  .  V  .  ^ 

pbtain  autopsy  and  consent  forms. 

Obtain  a  death  certificate.  ! 
Requisition  a  shroud  pacyK.^     v  * 
Collect  and  identify  paliient*s  belongings  upon  patient's  [ 
^de^th.  ,    .  /      '  ' 

Record  patient's  deat^on  appropriate  rf cords.  ( 
Meet  and  escort  funeral  director.  | 
Contact  attorney^  barber^  insurance  agent»  rfligiaous  per« 
sonnely  etc.  on  behalf  of  patient^  as  requested. ^  J 
Obtain  television  set»  reading  mater ials^  cigarettes,  and 
other  comforts  for  patient.  { 
Contact  billing  office  on  bfhalf  of  patient. 
Distribute  patient  menus.  . 
Till  out  accident  reports. 

Inspect  cleanliness  and  samitation  of  the  unit.  . 
Investigate  loss  and  damage  claims. 

Specify  the  type  of  equipment  and  supplies  needed  on  th^  unit* 
Establish  stap4iard  quantities  of  supplies. 
Check  receipt  of  nfv  supplies  and  equipmeht* 
Assign  and  list  location  of  supplies  and  equipment. 
Place  supplies  and  equipment  in  assigned  positions.  • 
Maintain  inventory  of  supplies  and  equipment.^ 
Maintain  record^  of  equipment  loaned  to  or  borrowed  from 
other  ^rcas.  ' 

Maintain  a  doctor's  drawee  (for  medical  supplier). 


Percent  j^^^^^^^^^S 

50.00 
83.33 


66 
SO.QO 

SO. do 

16.67 


66.67 
33.33 
16.67 
33.33 

16.67 
J3.33 
16.67 

33.33 

33.33 
33.33 
16.67 
50.00 
16.67 
16.67 
33.33 
50.00 
16.67 
16.67 
50.00 
33.33 

16.67 
33.33 
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/age  1  (i)fs5 

7 

Category: 
Subcategory : 


TV 


Medical  &  CUtic^l  Scrv.      Job  Titles      Medlcpl  AstisttAt 

Medico^  Records  Responding:  11 


Task 

1  .  Confirmation  of  appointment. 

2  Interview  new  patient  to  complete  registration.  \ 

3  Interview  patient  for  insurance. 
U    Complete  *Aiul ti -pur pose*'  patient  visit  form. 

5  Escort  patient  to  examination  room*  , 

6  Screen  visitors  and  salesmen  requesting  to  see  doctor. 

7  Explain 'delay  to  waiting  patients.  ^ 

8  Receive  calls  and  answer  questions  ifrom  pat;ient8  or  potential  pati«ntt« 

9  Explain  doctor's  fees  to  patients. 

10  Answer  letters  from  patients. 

11  Maintain  personal  inf ormat ion^^card  index  on  each  patieat. 

12  Assist  patient  in  planning  hospital  amission. 

13  Make  arrangements  for  hospital  admission  of  patient.  >^ 

14  jvfrtend  meetings  and  participate  in  connunity  activitiss  related  to, doctor's 

practice. 
Ip    Open  and  sort  mail. 
l6     Answer  doctor's  routine  mail, 
l^mrplace  and  answer  telephone  calls. 

18  Pull  and  file  patient's  medical  record. 

19  Maintain  a  record  of  doctor's  absence  and  how  to  reach  him. 

20  Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for  pyblic  and  private  agencies. 

21  Receive  and  organize  handling  of  medication  samples* 

22  Prepare  and  replenish  supplies  in  physician's  bag. 

23  Operate  one  6r  more  office  business  machines. 

24  Operate  telephone  switchboard.  ^  / 

25  Make  appointments  for  new  patients.  J 

2b     Arrange  for  next  appointment  before  patient  leaves  oHice. 
27     Arrange  another  appointment  for  patient  who  cancels/one. 
28*    Remind  patient  of  his  appointment  prior  to  day  schc/duled. 

29  Contact  patients  with  later  appointments  to  fill  i/n  for  cancellations. 

30  Cancel  appointments  for  doctor  or  dentist  when  necessary  and  rtschtdulc. 

31  Review  scheduled  appointments  with  doctor *or  dentist. 

32  Note  in  an  appointment  book  scheduled  times  when  doctor  or  dentist  will  b« 
away. 

33  Initiate  a  medical  record  iile  for  a  patient. 

fJfU    Follow  up  on  house  calls  and  hospital  visits  for  information  needed  for 

office  medical  record. 
35    Establish  control  system  for  location  of  medical  record  folders. 
36"    Maintain  an  office  procedure  manual. 

37  Order  supplies  and/or  medications. 

38  Prepare  statistical  reports  in  regard  to  patient  visits  and  proccdurts. 

39  Arrange  for  maintenance  and  rjepair  of  equipment. 
UO    Maintain  a  fee  schedule  for  services. 

U\     Prepare  a  budget  for  income  and  expenses. 

42    Prepare  a  financial  report  of  income  and  expenses.  ' 

O    Arrange  meetings  with  doctor  to  resolve  problems. 

UU    Provide  pfoper  housekeeping,  temperature,  and  adequate  supplies  in  the 
.    health  facility. 


PcrcenC 
Performing 


54.55  . 

45.45 

36.36 

18.16 

54.55 

«l.<i5 

54.55 

72.73 

45.45 

36.36 

27.27 

36.36 

36.36 

27.27 

45.45 

45.45 

54.55 

63.64, 

45.45 

27.27 

36.36 

27.27 

54.54 

27.27 

36.36 

54.55 

27.27 

18.18/ 

27.27 

45.45 

27.27 

36.36 
54.55 

36.36 
27.27 
27.27 
45.45 
18.18 
63.64 
45.45 
9.10 
9.10 
27.27 

49.45 
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45 
46 
47 

4tt 

49 

50 
'51 

52 
»53 

54 

55 

56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 

63 
64 

65 
66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
lb 
77 

78 
79 
80 
81. 
82 
83 
84 
85 


Task 

Arrange  for  ejtternal  and  internal  custodian  care  of  building. 
Complete  a  patient  ledger  card  for  new  patietit. 

Receive  and  review  copy  of  a  multipurpose  patient  vigit  slip  after  doctor 

or  dentist  sees  patient. 

Prepare  charge  slips  for  service  to  patient.  • 

Extract  billing  infopmation  from  doctor's  and  dentist's  notes. 

Prepare  and  send  information  to  an  Outside  billing  agency. 

Total  >«nd  reconcile  entries  made  in  a  record  of  original  e|>trles. 

Record  patient  charges  to  an" or iginal 'entry  book.  >^ 

Post  entries  from  original  entry  record  to  patient's  ledger  card> 

Post  totals  from  original  entry  record  to  combines  or  special  Journals. 

Record  entries  for  non-practice  income  and  expense  in  a  record  of  origi- 

nal  encr  les • 

Type  an  itemized  or  coded  bill  and  mail  to  patient. 

Complete  indemnity  insurance  forms  for  patient  to  submit  his  claim. 

Complete  insurance"  forms  for  filing  assigned  insurance  claims. 

Complete  Medicare  payment  req{iest  F.orm  SSA-1490. 

Complete  Workmens  Compensation  Forma. 

Complete  MedicAld  claims  f orm 'CMedi-Cal  in  California). 

Obtain  and  record  patient  billing  information  for  hospital  visits  by 

physician.  a 

Obtain  and  record  billing  information  for  house  calls  made. 

Post  an  adjusting  entry  for  difference  between  payment  accepted  and  the 

physician's  usual  fee. 

Collect  payments  at  time  of  visit  and  make  entry  to  an  original  record. 

Accept,  endorse,  and  record  checks  received  for  payment  on  account. 

Reconci le  "cash  count'and  receipts. 

Prepare  a  bank  deposit  ticket. 

Make  bank  deposit . 

Reconcile  bank  accounts. 

tstabtlsh  and  control  pett>^  cash  fund. 

Post  pAument  received  to  patient  ledger  card. 

Process  unredeemed \cheCks  returned  by  b.mk. 

A:.sist  in  formulation  of  collection  policy  and  selection  of  a  collection 
agency. 

Make  financial  arrangements  with  patient. 
Fxecute  a  promissocy  note  for  payment. 

>1ail  statements  with  collectioo  notices  or  ^standard  form  collection  let- 

clll'patient  or  guarantor  in  regard  to  payment  of  bills. 
Communicate  with  insurance  companies  on  unpaid  c].»imB. 
Complete  a  creditor's  claim  form  for  deceased  patients.  ^ 
Communicate  with  attorneys  on  unpaid  accounts  In  litigation. 
Investigate  mail  returned  becausp  of  bad  addresses. 
Arc  and  analyze  accounts  for  unusual  problems  and  abnormal  trends. 
Complete  forms  to  assign  accounts  to  an  outside  collection  agency. 
Review  and  evaluate  status  reports  of  accounts  with  •  collection  agency. 


663 


Percent 
Perf orminf 

9.10 
27.27 

18.18 
36.36°  ' 
27.27 
18.18 
45.43 
27.27 
36.36 
"27.27 

9.10 
36.36 
27.27 
27.27 
36.36 
36.36 
18.18 

36.36 
36.36 


18.18 
45.43 
45.43 
>45.43 
36.36 
36.36 
9.10 
45.45 
36.36 
27.27 

27.27 
77.27 
9.10 

9.10 
27 .  2f7 
27.27 
18.18 


18 

27.27  W 

27,2/ 

18.^8 
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86 

87 
88 

.89 
90 
91 
92 
93 
9^ 

•  95 
96 
97 
98 
99 

lUO 

101 

102 
"103 
105 
106 
107 
108 
109 
110 

111 
112 
113 
l\U 
115 
116 
117 
119 
120 
121 
122 
123 
12^ 


126 
128 
129 
30 
135 

136 
O  37 

ERIC 


*  .  Task 

Refer  to  do«cor,  with  recommendations,  olfers  to  compromise  sjettlemcnt 
of  account.  ^ 

^aintain  a  disbur seroent  recrod  to  fit  doctor's  practice. 
i\eview  invoices  for  validity  and  accuracy. 

pjrepare  checks  foi^  doctor's  signature.  •  ^ 

Maintain  a  fiLeof  paid  and  unpaid  invoices. 

Approve  invoices  for  payment.  ^  ,  * 

Enter  in  a  check  register  payments  made  to  vendors. 

Prepare  and  maintain  employees'  payroll  records^ 

Review  and  approve  employees'  payroll  time  an^d  salary. 

Submit  payroll  information  to  an  outside  payroll  setvice. 

Prepare  forms  lo  pay  employees'  and  employers'  taxes  (income  &  FICA). 

Record  employees;   and  employers'  taxes  to  a  record  of  original  entry. 

Prepare  employees'  wage  and  withholding  tax  statement  (For(nW-2')« 

Inscruct^  patient  with  regard  to  collextion  of  specimen. 

Select  proper  container  to  hold  specimen  and  give  to  patient. 

Re<E;eive  specimen,   record  pertinent  data  on  container,  and  provide  proper 

disposition. 

Collect  iecal  or  urine   specimens  from  patient. 
Collect  eye,  nose,   and.  throat  specimens  from  patient. 
Prepare  specimens  [or  shipment.  ^ 
Assist  with  collection  of  specimens  from  patient. 
Send  specimen(s)  to  laboratory.  ^ 

Record  color,  gross  appearance,  and  odor  of  ucine  specimen. 
Centrifuge  sample  of  the  ur^ne  specimen. 

Perform  bio-chemical  tests  (e.g.,  glucose,   protein,  etc.)  suing  pap>r.-. 
strips  or  tablet. 

E'erform  bile  tests  (simple  tablet  method). 

Perform  urine  specific  gravity  tests. 

Examine  urine  specimens  microscopicaldy . 

Obtain  blood  specimen  from  capillary  (finger,  etc.). 

Obtain  blood  specimen  from  vein.  ^ 

Prepare  and  stain  blood  smears. 

Perform  diftcrential  cell  count  (Diff). 

Perform  hemoglobin  test  and/or  hematocrit  reaolng. 

Pe^orm  red  blood  cell  count. 

rm  erythrocyte  sedimentation  rate.  - 
Perform  white  iSlood  cell  count.  ^ 
Opec^te  automatic  cell  counter. 
Operate  colorimeter. 
Operate  hemoglobinometer . 
Operate  microhem^at  i  cr  i  reader  . 
/prepare  culture  media. 


Inoculate  specimen  In  culture  media.  o 
Prepare^wct  mounts. 

Remove  contaminated^ material  and' instr jraents  from  treatment  room  to  work 
areas*  ^  4^ 

Prepare  equiprr.cnt,   instruments  and  material  for  sterilization. 
Check  instruments  oV equipment  for  working  condition  prior  to  ' 
sterilization.  6G4  *  / 


Percent 
F«rfotalng 

'  27.27 

27.27. 

27.27 

27.27, 

27.27 

27.27 

18.18 
.  9.10 
9.10 

18.18 
9.10 

45.45 

36.36 

'  45.45 

4§.45 
9.10 
*  27.27 

36.36 

36.36  . 

45.45 

36.36 

45.45 
18.18 
54.55 
27.27 

9.10 
27.27 
18.18 
18.18 
27.27 

9.10 

9.10 

9.10 
.  9.10 
18.18 

9.10 
18.18 

9.10 
18.18 

9.10 

27.27 
27.'27 

»27.27 


Subclustcr: 
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Job  Title: 
Responding: 


11 


dica^A^Bittant 


Percent 
Performing 


138 

141 
142 
143 
144 
1^5 
146 


147 
148 
150 
151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 

158 

'  159 
160 
161 


Determine  And  separate  by  method  of  sterilization.  ' 
Wrap  insttuments  "for  sterilization.  • 
Wrap  towels  ancf  dressings  for  sterilization. • 
Clean  sterlWzing  ^quiptaent.  ^ 
•Sterilize  equipment,  instruments,  aqd  material* 
Use  sterilization  color  indicatory  to  test  sterilizers.' 
Store- sterij^iz^d  material. 

Handle  and  store  s|tewtrlized  material  to  prevent  contamination 
Prepare  and*  test  EKo  machine  f^r  proper  and  safe^workin^ 
condition.  .  ^  . 

Prepare,  instruct  and  assist  patient  for  EKG. 
Assist  ph^Trtician  during  EKG  test.  .•  ^ 

Mount  EKG  graph  on  i^rd. 

Clean ^and  maintain  EK*  equipmpnt^af Cer  test. 
» Operatp  EKG  machine.  ,  ^ 
Prepare  patient  for  radiographic  position. 
Tak^ x~ray  pictures,  * 
Develop  x-ray  pictures. 
File  and  index  x-ray  films  of  patltnts. 

Prerare*  ;>l»cc88ary  equipment  and  subplles  for  do.  tcxr-dentist 
anafpatlent .  •  , 

Receive  patlen<  and  explain  nature  of  examinatton  and  what 
may  be  expire  ted.  - 

lAstruct  patient  in  regard  to  disrobing  and  examining  position. 
Drape^*patient .  \ 

Take  and  tecord  patient's  temperature  by  oral. method. 


162        Take  and  jrecord  patient's  temperature  by  rectal  meth^. 
lf>\     JTake  and  record  patient's  height  apd  weigHt '     ^  ^ 
Ib^^^Takc  and  rtcof^  patient.' s  pulses  rate.  » 


165 
166 
167 

les 

169 

170 

172 

173 

174 

175 

176 

177 

178 

179' 

180 

163 

184 

i/s 

187 


Take  and  record  patient's  respiratory  rate.  ' 
Take  and  record  pa tJlent ' Mood  pressure.  , 
Prepare  an  InjeW^lon  tray.        *  ^ 
Prcpnr^^  a  tr^jy  for  routine  phyBical  examinat  l6^Hnd/or  special 
p'^orediireti .  '  \^ 

Prepare  a  tray  for  dressing  change.  * 
Prepare  a  catheterization  tray.  ^      .  \ 

Assist  with  minor  surgery  '  / 

Maintain  adequate  supplies  in  examination  and  treatment  room. 
Dispense  medication  ordered  by  doctor  or  dentist.  y\ 
Cive  instructions  .tp  pat-iei*^  regarding  medication. 
Review  and  confirm  docCor's  drders  to  admlnisteran  injectiori. 
Prepare  irtsdicatlon  and  supplies"  for  injections.^' 
Check  syringe  to  see  that  air  bubbles  have  been  ejected. 
Prepare  patient  .tor  Injection. 

Give  patient's  Injectibn^  *  ^ 

Administer  hydrotherapy  treatment. 
Administer  heat  treatment.  ^ 
Administer  electrotherapy  treatment.  " 
Administer  ultrasonic  therapy  machine. 


27:27  •  : 
27.27 
27.27 
27.27 
27.27 
9.10 
27.27 
18.18 

18.18^ 
9.10 
9.10- 
18. 
18.18 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 

^  27.2?"^^ 

27.27 
27.27 
36*36  . 
18.18 
45.45  - 
^5.45 
45.45 
45.45 
3^.36 


f 


n.n 
n.ti 
9.10 

18.18 

n.n 
n.n 
n.n 

-36.36 
36.36 
36.36 

n.n 
n.n 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 
9.10 
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Subcategory: 
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Res{>ondlng: 


11 


190 
^  .  1^1 

/  '^9^^  physician  in  performing  visual  acuity /tests. 

^  195    Assist  physician  in  perfbrfuing  hearing  acuity  te^t. 
Giv^  te^sts  for  t:olor  blindji'ess.^   ■  ^- 
Assist  physician  in  performing? scratch  ^^st.  ^ 
Assist  physiciafk  in  performing  pitch  test^ 


"    ,        .    '  Task  • 

-V   .  y  ■ .     ;      .  •    .  < 

Seek^elp  frpn^ualified  nurse  or  ij^hysician  at  once. 

De^scrilbe;  the  n^ure  of  patient •»§  illness  or  injury. 
•  Tal^  immediate  measures  to  stop  bleedi-ng.,  ^ 
Mdininisiter  oxygen  to  patient.       -  ^  * 

Position  patient  in  safe  and  comfortable  position. 
.App.ly  proper  bandage.. 


196 
19*7 
198 
.199 

200 
201 


Explain  gynecological  procedures  to.  Rati^pts* *  -  . 
Assist  physician  in  performing  a  cerYic^l  caut^r izatibn 
Give  instructions  to  maternity  patlertts.^"      ^      'i-  ' 
20i^Prep'are  necessary  ingredients  for,  ca&t.    ;         .  .  ' 

.^^03    IV^sist  physician  in  application  of  ca^t.  ' 
J^[o4.    Prepare  operating  room  for  minor  surgery . 

206     Prepare  surgical  trays  and  dressings  for  minor  surgery. 
207^  Select  recprds  for  review  according  to  established  criteria. 
213    Take  or  transcribe  miriules^ of^neetings. 


Prepare  reports.  '  ' 

Prepare  manually  statistical  reports  for" medical  staff'.  # 
Check  rec/brd  for^ef  iciencies.  %  \: 

Prepare  deficiency .check-off  list. 

Abstract  information  from  record  on?o  data-processing  source  document. 

Check  current  in-patient  records  for  completion.  %  ■  ^ 

File  using  alphabetical  system. 

File  items  into  individual  patient  record* 

Type  personnel  actions  for  staf&. 

Handle  and  dispatch  tim6  cards,  to  Payroll .  ^.^  ^ 

Order  office  supplies^  equipment/  and  Medical  Records  Materials. 
Type  requisitions*  ^     •  «  1 

Sign  for  packages  and  flowers.  "15-  ^ 

.  Duplicate  forms  as  needed  ([jhotocopy)f 
Receive  and  deliver  telephone  messages  to  unit  personnel. 
Answer  the  intercom  and  relay  messages  to  unit  personnel. 
Direct  visitors  to  appropriate  rooms.  '  , 

Communicate  with  government  agencies. 

Run  errands  to  other  departments .  ^    ^  ~ 

Greet  and  welcome  new  patient.  ^ 
Notify  appropriate  unit  personnel  upon , admission  of  new  patient. 
Recotd  patient's  delth  on  appropriate  records. 


/ 
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6B6 


Percent 
Ferforoiing 

36.36 

' ■  ' 

54.55  ~^ 

27.2? 

36.36 

-  36.36    '  - 

27.27 
,36.36 

9.16 
27.27  ^ 
27.27 
.18.18 
I8it8 
18.18 
18.18 
•^27.27  - 
36.36 

9.10  . 

9.10 

9.10 

9.19  : 

9.10 

9.10' 

9.10 

9:10 

9.10' 

9.10 

9.16 

9..10 
(9.10 
O  9. 10 

,9.10 

9.10 

9.10 
'  9.10 
>  9.10 

9.10 

9.10 

9.10 

9.10 

9.10 
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{* 
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5 
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.  13 
19 
.  22 
23. 
2^^ 
;25 
26 
27 
28 
29^ 
'30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
3b 
3  7 
.  3  6 
.  39 
40 
1^1 

4f) 
48 
49 
30 


operate 'an/autoclave.  ^ 
Operate  a  bailing  sterilizer,    t    ,  ^ 
Prepare  chemicals  needed  _£pr  stcTili2,ation. 
Wrap  and  pack  gloves surgical  gowns,  and  drapes  for 

sterilization  in  steam  equipment. 
Wrap  3nd  pa^k  surgical  clothes  for,  ga,s  sterilization.  ^ 
■  tleaa  surgiJkalvand  diagnostic  equipment  for  specific  surgical 

procedures,  -  . 

PacV  surgibal  and  diagnostic  equipment  for  •specific  surgical 

procedure.  '  *      ,  ' 

-Maintain  inventory  of  chemicalgi  needed  for  surgery.. 
Maintain  inventory  of  surgical  clothes  needed  for  surgery. 
Maintain"  inventory,  of  supplies  needed  for  surgery,  t 
Rectiveyand  store  expendable  supplies.  '  . 

Clean  steri.lization  equipment. 

*Re-stra^n  any /animal  for  examination.       .  > 
Assist  in  placement  of  bandages. 
Remove  band<i^ges.     .   •  -  . 
Assemble  supplies  for  surgery.     .  " 
Assemble  equipment   for  surgery*        ;  . 
Weigh  animals  prior  to  Surgery,.  .  ^ 

Brush 'and  crean  animal  for  surgery. 
Place  leg  protectors.    •  • 
Tie  tail  prior  to  surgery*  -  ^ 

ManipuIate/aAima.^  on.  to  table.  .  ^' 
Adjust  ropes,  straps,  and  hal^ters^on  animal. 
*Flace  'padding"deviees.      *  ^  ~  . 

Position  patifcnt  f or^sur^^ery . 
Prepare  surgical  site.  ^       %  .      .  ^ 

Clip,   shave,   ar^cj  scrub  animal,  ^ 
Afiply  antiseptics  to  animal).  I 
Position  animal  for  surgery.   '      ^  . 
Place  preliminary  draping  for  sui^ery 
.'Assist  with  ^anesthesia,    )  ocal,  and"  genera  1 .  ' 
Monitor  anesthesia  and  anesthetic  recovery. 
Helpwith  T.V.  therapy  during  surgery. 
M(3nitor  ppst-op«ra*tive.  recovery. 
Perfonn  post -operative  cleanup.  ^ 

turn  to  s^t  or  age  equipment  and  supplies  from  surgery  • 
Clean  and  assemble  sui:gi cal  instruments  for  mitoclaying. 
Clean 'and  assemble'  surgical  packs  for  autoclaving.  J' 
Make  fnino^  repairs  and  ^idjustments  on  ingstrum^nts  and 

equipment .  '  ^ 

Take  temperatures. 
Take  re s'^pirat ion  rate. 

Obtain  brine  vl'a  catherter izat ion  f or  laboratory  examination. 


Obtain  blood  via  venapuricture . 


'Percent  Perfbrmlbg 
77.78  1 
22.22  I 

3V3^  1 

.  ■  i 

! 

77.78  I 
11.11  I 


100. oq 

100.00 
.22.22 
22.22 
33 .23 
77,78 
77;78  - 

100.00  ■ 

88.89 
55.56 

100.00 
88.89  ' 

lOQ.OO 
.66.67 
.33.i33 
33.33 

lOQ.OO 

•  88.89 

22.2? 
66.67 
66.67 
66.67 
55.56 
88.89 
11.  U 
lOQ.OQ' 
66.67 

ibo.oo' 

)7.78 

'    88i89  ; 
.  ■  4^7^.78 
100.00 
88.89 

22.22 
-  77.78 

•  1*1.11 
^  11.11 

22,22 
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Subclustet^     Animal  Care 
Category:        Nursing  Services 
Subcategory;  . 


Job  Titles  Veterinary  Assistant 
Responding:  .9.  I  ' 


5(2 
53 

54 

55" 

57 

58 

59 
60 
61 

62 
63 
6^- 
65 
66 
6> 

68 
69 

70 

71 

72 

73 

76 
79 

ttO 
81 
82 

83 
84 
85 
ti7 
89 
90 
91, 
92 
93 
95 
90 


f      ,  .   Task    ;       ^      .    '      •  j 

'.Obtain  skin  sci^apings.  ^  j 

■■  Obtain  feces/   :  .  .  .  ( 

Administer  prescribeci  jcjrugs  via  u^ual  routes  (1»V>^^Q.,  I. 
M.  topically;  per  OS,  "etc.). 

Recognize  conditions  that  require* the  feeding  of  special 
rations^'  i         :    '  ^  ^  ^ 

Express  the  HrJLnary  bladder. 

Treat  and  bandage  jwounds  under  the  yete'1:inarian*:s  dire^^on. 
/clip,  shave  ancj  scrub  appropriate  sites  f  or  ^ecif  ic  \surgi- 

cal  procedures-  >      '  . 

Induce  and  maintain  anesthesia^ 
'  Monitor^ pulse 'during  anesthesia.  ^  . 

/Monitor  respiration  durihg  dnesthesia* 

Monitor  reflexes  during  i^nesthesla*  .  > 

Pass  tracheal  tubes.  ^  , 

Position  patient  **tie  ddwn'VJ^or  spi^ific  surgical  procedures 
t .^nsert  appropriate  catheters  in  vel^ns. 

Insert  appropriate  catheters  in  urinary  bladder. 

Maintain  tiie  anesthetic  machine  -ana  ancillary  equipment  clea^ 

and  in  good  repair. 

Maintain  cleanliness  ^f>  the'  surgical  prep  area. 

Restock  air  ^>^pendal>le  supplieSf  e.g.j  chemicals,  anesthe* 

ticsf  soaps,  sutures/  spongeS|  needles,  blades,  etc# 

Set  up  the  appropriate  surgical  equipment  for ^specific  pro 

cedures'i^  i 
•,^^tock  and  inventory  all  dru^s  and  supplies  kept  in  th^ 

sdrgery .  -. 
.  <^rculate  in  operating  rooop  to  open  packs^and  extra  supplies 
■'and. instruments  during  surj^y. 

Monitor"  pat  lent s  reflexes  during  surgery. 

MoAitor  patients  pulse  durlng^rgery. 

Monitor  pektients  respiration  during  surgery. 

Monitor  jTatients  heart  aCt ion  during  surgery. 

Catherize  and  administer  f luids  to  surgical  patients* 

Scrub  and  gown  and  act  as  surgical  nurse.  * 

Handle  materials  and  instruments  during  surgery. 

Assist  in^rit.ing  (recording  summarie,s  of  anesthetics  and 

surgical  procedures).  V 

Keep  surgical  area  clean. 

Replace  bandages.  ^  / 

Replace  splints.  '  / 

^Administer  physical  therapy.  • 
Administer  enemas.  V  < 

Treat  skin  problems  with  all  types  of  dips  and  ointments. 
Admini-ster  drugs  as  prescribed  by  veterinarian.  * 
Observe  and  record  eating  habits.  ^ 
^   Observe  and  r'ecord  temperature. 
Observe  and  record  respiration. 

Observe  and  record  state  of  hydration.  .  v 


percent  Performing 
11.11 

.  33.33 


^4.44 
33.33 
33.33 

55.56  ii 

44. 44'^ 

33^33/ 

66.67 

55.56 

33 . 33 

55.56 

11.11 

i:.ll 

77.78 

77.78 

77.78' 

ll.il 

66.67 
44.44 
33.33 
55.56 
22.22 
22.22 
22.22 
33.33 

22.22 
77.78 
11. tl 
11.11 
11.11' 
22.22 
33.31 
66.67 
-77.78 
66.67 
11.11 

22.22 
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Subcluster:       Animal  Care 


Category: 
Subcategory: 


Nursing  Services 


Job  Title:  Veterinary  Assistant* 
Responding  r  9  • 


I  Percent  Performing.* 


97  . 

98 

99 

loo 

101 

102 
103  ( 

lOA 
J05 
106 

107* 


1  J.8 
109  . 

Iliu 

111 

II? 
113^ 
llA 
115 
116 
117 
118 
119 
.120 
121 

122 

1 2-3 
124 
125 

120 
127 
13J 
131 
132 
135 
136 


I 


Observe  and  record  defecation* 

Observe  and  record  urination.  '   ^  *  ■ 

Observe  , and  record  the  appearance  of  or  -changes  in  clinical 
signs.   ^  . 

Observe  and  record  tire atmentsV  ^  # 

Report  emer£;ency  condAtions  ;such  aV  (vomition^,  hemorrhaging, 
dyspneas,   convulsion^,  eviscerations,  etc. ) • 
Institute  first  aid  /(:)rocedure s<  in  Emergency  conditions* 
Collect- samples  for  cliaicai  pathology  (blood>  urine,  feces, 
skin  scrapings,  etc.). .     *  .  ' 

M-aLntain  equipment  kept  in  wardg.       fv  ^  ■ 

R<^stock-  air  medical  supplier.  ,  ^ 

Observe  cri*t:icar  4nd  postoperative  patients  f6r  prescribed 
periods  of   tim«V  i 

Recognize  emergei^cy  situations  and  institute  ^appropriate  pro-^ 
cedures- (^.lert  veter  inai^ian,  ge  t  ^'p/J^i^f^  equipment  and  ,drUgs 
.avarilable  for  i^4e,  etc>}*  -S3^ 
Greet  cli<mts././  '  '     /   '    -    •  ^ 

Ob.t;aii>»we:l/ght  •.  \    \_  -        .    '  '  ^ 

Obtain  TP'^^-,'s'v-  '  '  |  . 

Apply  appropri  a^  e  restraint  to  outpaCienIt*  \ 
'  Obtain- g^ineral  history.  .  ! 

Make  geherjal  physical  examination •  ^  \ 

Assist  the  veterinarian  in  the  more  detailed  exaininafion . 
Prepare   drugs.  ,  ' 
Prepare   vacc^ines  for  use. 
Exudates;  from  lesions. 

Perform  grooming  procedures,   cl ip ^toenai 1 s ,  etc. 
Assist   in  foot  care.  ^ 
Assist   ill  trimming.  " 

Assist   in  making  proper  equipment  avai lable  at  examination 
and  treatment  are^is.  ,  ^ 

Assist   in  moving  animals  from  stalls  for  examination, » treat-  j 
merit'>;  and  riidiology. 

Perfor  m  injections  under  supervision.  ^ 

Obtai'^  blo-otJ  samples  under  supervision. 

Help  in  preparing  jjredications  for  administration  and 

.  .  di  5;  pen  sing.  ^       '  '  ,  *^ 

Exercise  the  animal  when  indicated. 

Apply  mouth  speculum. 

Prepare  animal  for  rectal  examinations. 
Prepare  reproductive  examinations. 
"  Prepare,  specif Ic  fluids,  ointments  and  other  medicaments. 
Rot.3te  old  stock. 

Ordet  drugs  and  restock  shelves  (some  generaV  knowledge  of 
drugs  is  necessary  so  t?Piat  drugs  can  be  arranged  to  their 
pharmacologic  activity), 


ERLC 


66.67 
66.67 

7  7. 7*8 
55.56 

1*00  r  ' 

55,36 

5S,56 
55.56- 
22.22 

66.67 


88,89 
lOC.OG 
100.00 
11,11 
:-L6^67 
100.00 
14 . 1 1 
88.89 
55.56 

11.11 
77.78 
.22.22 
55.56  • 

loa.Qo 

66.67 
44.44 
33.33 

'88!  89 
88.89 
11.11 
11.11 
11.11 
44.44 
33.33 


11.11 


J 
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UO 

Ui 
U2 
143 
K4 
145 
146 
147 

14a 


149 

'150 
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Subcluister  :• 

Category: 

Subcategory: 


Animal  Care 


^Nursing  Services 


Jbb  Title:  Veterinary  Assistant 
Rkspcmdlng:   .9  - 


'I 


BUN^  etc. 


(EDTA,  Oxa- 


/  rask 
Proper  lab<^l  dating  on  drugs. 
Keep  i;ecord  of  .exj>iration  dates 
Discard  old  drugs  in  appropriate  manner  Mwith- veterinarian' s 

permission)  and  restock-  1 
Operate  a  colorimeter  (Spec  20)  in  the  determination  of 

hemoglpbin,  protein,  blood' glucose, 
Operate  a  pH  meter. 
Prepare  standard  solutions  based  %n  molar  concentrations. 
Prepare  standard  solutions  based  on  normal^  concentrations* 
Prepare  standard  solutions  based  on  per  ceint  concentrations 
Be  able  to  detect  trypsin  in  feces.  ,  (  ] 

Be,  able  to  quantitate^rypsin  ih  f^ces^   "  ^ 
B^'-able  to  detect  and  quantitate  trypsin  in  lipase  and  :imy- 
lase  in  serum  ("dip-stict"  type  technique)* 
Preparation  o.f  blood  urihe,  fecaly'  exudative  and  tissue 
samples  for  submission  to  laboratories  that,  ut^Hise  cd\nplex 
chemical  and/or  microbiblogiCar  tc^vOttniques.  . 
Know  why,  wheb  and  how  to  use  anticBi^blantb* 
lates,  Heparin,/  etc. ) .  -  * 

Determine  PCV^^Ht)  via  T?lcrohematdcrit. 
determine  PCV  (Ht)  via  Wintrobe  tube  methods. 
Be  proficient  in  the 
De 

Determine  heirioglobin^^^p^celitration  with^hetiiogl 
Determine  hemoglobln^oncentrition  colormetrically . 
!f^cogni2e  abnormal  RBC  morphol^y  {reticulocytes  nucleated 
Prepare  (Wrights,  or  Giemsa)  slike  for  differential  count. 
Determine  WBC  count  with  hemocytometer . 
Determinatioh  of.  bleeding  time. 
Determination  of  coagulation  time. 
Determine  platelet  counts  with  hemocy^metet . 
Determtne  RBC  count  with  electronic  counting  metl^ds. 
Pcterminc  scrum  protein  with  a  ref ractometer . 
'^Detcrmine  icC^erus  index  in^  serum  and  plasma. 
Determine  gross  examinat/on  of  urine. 

Determine'' specific  gravliy  on  pH  of  urine.  ^ 
Detect  protein  Cdip  stick  technique). 
Detect  gulcose  (dip  stick  technique). 
Detect  ketones  (rlip  stick  technique). 
Detect  blood  (dip  stick  techniques). 
Detect  bile  pigments  (dip  stick  techniques). 
Determine  microscopic  detection  of  blood  cells. 
Determine  microscopic  detection  of  osts. 
Determine  microscopic  detection  of  epithelial  cells. 
Determine  microscopic  detection  of  crystals. 
Detect  and  determine  quantity  of  parasites  and/or  their  eggs^ 
in  f^ces  via  flotation  sedimentation  procedures. 


!  proficient  in  the  of  the  hemocyt-ometeB  for  Ujtal^RbG. 

•termigip  erythrocytr|j|fel^^Kient«tion  rat#S.  - 
!tennine''heTiioglobin^<j4cefitration  with  'hettofilo Barometer. 


Percent  Perfcrming 
22.22    ■  ■ 
.  11.11 

'  33.33 

44.44 
22.22 
UcU, 
11.11 
'11.11 
22.22.. 
It.Al 

1 :;  ■!  1. 
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I 


179. ' 
180 
181 
182 
183 

18^ 
186 
188 
V  189 

190 
191 
192 

i9i 

'194 

195 

196 
-197 

200 

202 

203 
204 
20') 
206 
207 
208 

2Q9 

210 
211 

212 

213 
214 
215 
216 

•217 
219 


.       \      X.     Task  • 
Id'fcnti^fy  mites  In  skin  scrapings. 
Identify  lice  in  skin  scrapings* 
Identify  ticks  In  skin  scrapings . 
Identify  fleas  in  skin  scrapings.  \ 

Detect\bldod--borne  parasite's,  ex.  protozoon,  filarial,  and 

smear  of  bitch.  .)  * 


•Pertlent 


iarv^  forms. 


ERLC 


Detect  e^tfrus  vIb  vaginal 
Perform  semen  count.  • 

Prepare  m^ia,  reagents  &  glassware  for  use  in  microbiology 
Streak  plaDes  with  clinical  material  in  a  manner  to  obtain 

isolated  dolonies 
Ma4<e  smears.  \ 

Prepare  GrdfT^  ixtains.  ' 
Make  subcuUure^B  into  appropriate  media. 

.Set  up  and  rcad\nt iblot Ic  susceptabiUty  tests  according 

to  KIrby-Bauer  method. 
Prepare;  tease  prepsVor  slide:  cultures  of  fungi  submitted  for 

identification.      >v  '  v 

Decontaminate  lab  e.quipment  and  glassware  as  needed  (wl^h 

chemricals,  heat,  etc. )•  :^  » 
Perform  euthanasid  on  smhll  ainimals.  * 
Assist  veterinarian  in  euthanizing  large  animals. 
Properly  prepare  tissue  specimens  for- further  examination 

by  laboratories.  ^       .  '        *  • 

Know  the  regulations  governing  shioment  of  b^alogicaj^ 
specitpens- through  all  -regular  shii3;fing  channe\6. 

Prepare- biblogical^ specimens  for  shipment. 

Keep  laborafory  clean,  restock  disinfectants,  *  etc;'.^ 


Position  patients  fJr  x-jrays. 

^(fecl 


the'' patient  b^^use  of  appro- 
tlvc  xAray  operators  (gloves, 


Determine  exposure -A technique )  for  x-ray. 
Operat*  the  ^x-ray  'machine.  • 
Minimise  radiation  hazard  to 
prlate  cones,  filters,  vtc 
Employ  snCeLy  procedures  tor 

aprons ,  etc. )*  ' 
Load  and  prooc^.s  x-ray  film.  .  , 

Recognize  technicijil  failures. 

Take  appropriate  measures  to  correct  technical  failures 
;  x-ray  machine.  . 
Assist  in  sedation  an^/or  restraint  of  animals. 
File  aiid  retrieve  x-ray  ^ilm,  recording  data. 
Maintain  equipment,   (clean  cassettes,  prepare  solutions) 
Order  expendable  supplies,  e.g. ,  films,  chemicals,  etc 

stock  dark  r6otn. 
Kcftp  interior  of  ambulatory  clean  and  neat. 
Assemble  special  equipment  to  be  taken  in  vehicles. 


oi 


f 


Performing 

22.22 
44.44 
33.33 

22.22 
11.14 
11.11" 

33.33 

11.11 

11.11 
11.11  . 

i"i.n  •  ■ 

33.33  • 

'33.33  ' 
.  7  7..  78 

44.44 

11.11- 

'uk..  44  ' 
■  55:56     ■  ■ 
77.78  ^ '  ,  .| 
•55.56  - 
77.18,  • 

2'2.22 

77.78  % 
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33.33 

22.22 
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221 
222 

223 

22^ 

225 

226 

227 

228. 

229 

230' 
23# 


232 

233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 

239 
'240 
241 
242 
243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
.248 

249. 


\     :  Task 
Assist  in  assembling  and  preparation  of  medications  and 

equipment        be  used  on  the  farmt 
Gather  ancL^pUrn  equipment,   supplies,  medications,  and 

Uiscard^^place  of  use  and  return  to  vehicle  for  later 

disposal  or  reuse.  ' 
Help  in  keeping  records,  making  repoxts  and  preparation  of 

Ijealth  forms  from  ambulatory .  • 
Make  appointments* 
Answer  telephone. 
'Send  out  bills* 

Utilize  general  bookkeeping  procedures.  * 
Keep  cash  records  Irr  order. 

Prepare  health  care  charts  and  health  j^rms  for  the 

veterinarian's  signature.  ^  •  . 

Function  in  the  absence  o?  the  receptionist. 
Receive  te Uphone  calls^  be  able  to  converse  in  a  courteous 
and  Informative  manner  and  Obtain  specific  information,^ 
e.g.,  name,  address,  phone  number,  species,  breed,  refei- 
' ring  veterinarian,  complaint,  et^. 
•    Attend  to  client  needs  within  the  sCope  of  the  technirAan' 

duties.  ' 
Perform  minimuia    maintenance  dutifs./about  the'  office.  • 
Pull  case  history  cards  and/or  typre  c^rds  for  new  patien|,s. 
Fll^  case,  histpry  when  nO  longer  needed.  * 
Make  out  charge  siip  for  all  services.  - 
T^te  in  money  when  paid.  .  t 

Screen  qalls,  i.e.,  determine  what  is  an  emergency  and 

alert  veterinarian.- 
Make  Arrangements  fot  receiving  emergency  cases. 
Record  daily  T.B.R. 
Record  dai  ly  treatments* 
Record  daily  appettte. 
Record  daily,  def-eciitlon  and  urination. 
Retrieve  information  from  charts^ 
Enter  symptoms/;  diagnosis  and  treatment  on  xlient 
Place  card  in  visible  file  when  animal  Is  kept  in 

for  treatment . 

Enter  dally  treatments  qX\  cards  of  ani.ijpals  in  hospital. 
Maintain  logs  for  surgery ,  anesthetic,  hematology,^  x-rays, 

etc.  .  .  ' 

Make  out  priority  schedule  of  treatments  for  hospitalized 

patients. 


card, 
hospital 


Percent  I^erfarming 
11,11 

22,22 

M.U 

T  100.00 
•  33.33 

33.33'  ^  ' 
.66.67  ' 

f 

6b  »67 
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Subcluster;   Animal  Care 
Category:   .   Nursing  Services 
Subcat«»gory:  ^ 


Job  Title:  Cage-Care  Attendant 
Responding:  ^ 


r 


TASK 

1  .  Operate  an  aOtocIave.  ^ 

2  Operate  a  boiling  steri^^^^*^*  y 
6  Clean  surgical  &  d^jr^ostic  equipment  for  specific  surgical 

procedure. 

11  Receive  and  store  expendable  ^-supplies* 

12  Clean . sterilization  equipment. 

13  Restrain  any  animal  for  examination. 
1^  Assi St'  in' placement  of  bandages. 

15  Remove  bandages.  •  • 

16  Assemble  supplies  for  surgery. 

17  Assemble  equipment  for  surgery. 

18  Weigh  animals  prior  to  surgery.  - 

19  Brush  and  clean  aniuial  for  surgery. 
23  Tic  tail  prior  to  surgery.  « 
2^«  Manipulate  anii^al  on  to  table. 

25  Adjust  ropes,   straps,  and  falters  on  animal. 

26  Place  padding  devices.  ,  * 

27  PositiTon  patient  for  surgery.  ^ 
^8  Prepare  surgical  site. 

tClip,   shave,   and  scrub  animal. 
Apply  antiseptics  to  animiil.  *  y 

31  Position  animal  for  surgery.*  /f 

33  Assist  with  anesthesia,   local  and  general. 

35  Help  with  J. V,  therapy  during  surgery. 

36  Monitor  jKlst-operat ive  recovery. 

37  Porfbrm  pd^t -Operat ive  cleanup. 

38  Return  to  storage  equipment  and  supplies  from  surgery. 
Al  MaVe  minor  repairs  and  adjustitient s  on  instruments  and  equip- 

•  menc.  •■ 

46  Take  temperatures. 

A8  Take  respiration  rate. 

52  Obtain  feces.  .  \ 

53  Administer  prescribed  drugs  v^a  upual.  routes  ( l.V. ,  S.Q.,  I.M, 

topi^allyt^  per  os<  etc.).  ' 
5A  "Recognize  conditions  tha^  require  the  feeding  of  special  rutiSns 
55    Express  the  urinary  bladder. 

57    Tre^^t  and  bandage  wounds  under  the'  veterinarian' s  direction.  . 
*58    Clip,  shave  and  scrub  appropriat.e  sit^es  for  specif ix  surgical 

procedures*  '  , 

(>A    Position  patient  "Lie  down"  for  specific  surgical  procedures. 
70    set  up  the  "appropriate  surgical  equipment  for  specific  procedure 
72    Circulate  io  operati^jg  room  to  open  packs  and  extra  supplies  and 

instrumerats  during. surgery . 
*  80  -^^crub  and-  gowii  and  act  as  surgical  nurse. 

Admiriistcr  enemas. 

Administer  *drugs  as  prescribed  by  veterinarian. 
92    Odsetv*  a{\A  record  eating  habits.' 
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Pa^e  2  of  2 


Subclus^er:       Animal  Care 


Category: 
Subcategory: 


Nursing  Services 


TASK 


Job  Title:  Cage-Care  Attendant  jj^ 
Responding:  1 


Percent 
erformlng 


99       Observe  and  record  the  appearance  of  or  changes  In  ollnlcal 
signs. 

101  Report  emergency  conditions  such  as  (vomitlons,  hemorrhaglngt 
dyspneas»  convulsions,  evlsceratlons,  etc.}. 

102  Institute  first  aid  procedures  In  emergency  conditions. 
lOA       Maintain  equipment  kept  in  wards  ^ 

106       Observe  critical  and  post-operative  patients  for  prescribed 

periods  of  time. 
109       Obtain  weight. 
118       Perform  grooming  procedures,  clip  toenails,  etc. 

121  Assist  in  making  proper  equipment^  available  at  examination 
and  treatment  area. 

122  Assist  in  moving  animals  from  stalls  for  examination,  treatment 
and  radiology. 

126       Exercise  the  animal  when  indicated. 
,205       Pofsltlon  patients  for  x-rays. 

209  Employ  safety  procedures  for  t,he  x-ray  opi^rators  (gloves, 
aprons »  etc.). 

210  Load  and  process  x-ray  film. 

213       Assist  in  sedajtlon  and/or  restraint  of  animals. 

Maintain  equipment  (clean  cassettes,  prepare  solutions). 
Form  minimum  maintenance  duties  about  the  office. 


100 

100 
100 
100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 
100 
100 

100 

100 

100. 

100 

100 
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1. 


2. 


A. 


5., 


6. 


PSOJKT  lOPB 
Advisory  CMsittee 


Beverly  Hankenhoff ,  Cbalnuin 
New  Castle  Conaiualty  Schools' 
801  Pafkvlw  Drive 
New  Caetle,  IN  47362 

Dr.  Thonas  Reckerd 

Chalman  of  Voc.  -  Tech.  Education 

School  of  Technology 

Indiana  State  Onlveralty 

Terre  Haute,  IN  47809 

Dr.  Mary  Jenet  Penrod  * 
Coordinator  of  Professional  Dev. 
Indiana  Division  of  Voc.  Education 
Dept.  of  Public  Instruction 
Blue  Cross  -  Blue  Shield  Bldg. 
120  W.  Market  St.,  16th  Floor 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

Mrs.  ^Jan  Davidson 
Executive  Director 
Indiana  Health  Careers,  Inc. 
2905  N.  Meridian  St. 
Indlanap(^ll8 ,  IN  46208 

Mr.  Robert  Johnson 
Chief  of  Resident  Training 
^nd  Management  Dlv. 
S.  Army  Institute  of  Adm. 
Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison, *IN  46216 


Dr.  Jack  Lukemeyer 
Indiana  University  S^h. 
1100  W.  Michigan  St. 
Indianapolis i  IN  46202 


of  Med. 


7.  Marjory  H.  Carr 

Director  of  Dental  Assistance 
1121  W.  Michigan  St. 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 

8.  Richard  Koch 

Indiana  Voc.  -  Tech.  Col. 
5221  Ivy  Tech.  Drive 
P.  0.  Box  1763 
Indianapolis,  IN  46206 

Ex-offlclo: 

9«    Mary  Holsteln 

Dlv.  of  Voc.  Education 

120  W.  Market  St.,  16th  Floor 

Indianapolis,  IN  46204 


10.  William  West 

Voc.  -  Jech.  Education 
Carmel  High  School 
520  E.  Main  Street 
^armel,  IN  46032 

11.  Shirley  Smalley 

New  Castle  Community  School 
801  Parkview  Drive 
New  Castle,  IN  47362 

12.  ILT  James  N.  Rlchmann  . 
Instructional  Tech.  Dlv. 

U.  S.  Army  Institute  of  Adm. 
Ft.  Benjamin  Harrison,  IN 
4^216     .  ^ 
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PROJECT  HOPE  ^  ■     .  > 


raOJiCTOIfliCTOfl:. 


P^O^  September  16.  1974  - 

» 

Dr.  William  West 

Vocational-Technical  Education  ^ 
Cannel  High  School  ^'       .  V 

520  East  Main  Street  •  •  A'  •  ) 

Cannel,  .IN    46032  ^  '  J 

Dear  Dr.  West:  - 

In  July,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  funded 
,a  project  entitled  "Project  HOPE:  A  Plan  for  the  Research,  Develop^nt  and 
ImpleMntatlon  of  a  Coiq)rehen«lve  Health  Occupations  Education  P'Ofran  • 
A  copy    of  this  project  Is  enclosed.    As  youlcan  see,  the  project  Is  divided 
Into  three  parts  or  co^onents:    Profeaalonal  Development,  Competency  Based 
Teacher  Training  Program,  and  PerfotMnce  Baaed  Student  Training  Program. 
Each  of  these  progr«  will  be  chaired  by  a  working  chairman  and  composed 
of  Interested  experts  In  the  field  of  health  occupations. 

The  chairman  of  the  Professional  Development  Comnlttee  Is: 

Mrs.  Shirley  Smalley 
♦  Teacher-Coordinator  • 

New  Castle  Area  Vocational  School 

801  Parkview  Drive  ^ 
New  Castle,  IN  ,  47362 

The  chairman  for  the  Performance  Based  Student  Training  Committee  Is: 

Dr.  Bill  West  ^ 
Vocational  Director  y 
Carmel  High  School 
520  E.  Main  Street 

Carmel,  IN    46032  '  1 

iJ'  The  chairman  for  the  Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  Conmlttee  will 
be  announced  In  the  near  future. 

A  very  Important  part  of  this  total  project  Is       advisory  coiplttee 
to  review  plans  and  advise  the  comlttees  and  their  chairmen.    This  HOPE 
Advisory  Comnlttee  is  important  to  the  success  of  the  project.    As  you  are 
recognized  as  a  leader  In  vocational  education  and  hav6  expertise  and 
contacts  with  health  occupations  people,  we  are  asking  you  to  serve  on 
this  comnlttee  with  me. 

#  ^ 

In  addition  to  the. copy  of  the  project,  you  will  find  a  post  card 
enclosed  wl-th  this  letter  which  we  are  asking  you  to  return.  This 
commltt*e  will  meet  only  four  or  five  times  during  the  course  of  the 
project  so  it  should  not  be  extremely  time  consuming. 


ERIC 
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Dr.  Bill  West 


Septeid>er  16,  1^74 


Please  respond  with  en  ef flrMtlve  anwer  on  the  card  and  plan  to  attend 
the  first  meeting  which  wlU  be  Sept«Aar  27.  at  1:30  at  J.  fiverett  Light 
JlSeer  center  in  roc  A-312;  Indl«»-|K,U..    Tour  adviae  is  needed  to  Jelp 
detW««  Prioritie.  in-developint  Indiana's  health  occupations  education. 
Please  bring  the  copy  of  the  project (with  you. 


\ 


Sincerely t 


Beverly  Henkcnhoff  (Mr8.*)l 
Project  Director 


BH/bl 
.Enclosures  (2) 
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Project  lOil 

Advlsojry  GoMltt*e 
J.  Everett  Light  C«r«er  Center 
Septenber  27,  1974 
-  1:30  p*a* 


1.  «all  to  order  -  ChalriMui,  B«v«rly  Hmikenhof  f  ^ 

2.  Introductions 

•  ■, 

3.  Explanation  of  Project >HOPE 

4.  CommlttefB  Reports  ~'  "Sf* 
«.    Professional  Development  Co«ittee  -  Shirley  Smaliey 

b.  .  Perfornance  Based  Student  Training  Coimiiittee  -  William  We^ 

c.  Competency  Bas^^d  Teacher  Trelnlpg  CaoKLttiee 

5.  Questions ,  comm^tn ,  syggeatipns  '  ^ 

6.  Claim  forms 

7.  Next  meeting      -  ^ 

•.J  "  ^ 

a.  Place 

b.  Date 

c .  Time 
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PROJECT  HOPE^V 
Advisory  CooDilttee 
September' 27,  197A- 

Minutes 


1.^ 


'    Pre<fcn)L:    ^Marjory  Hi  Cnfr,  Beverly  Hank^nhoff,  Robert  Johnson ,  Richard  Koch, 
Tliomas  Reckerd,  Mary  Hplsteln,  Mary  Janet  PenrOd,  James  Richmanny 
/SlvirUey  Sn:{illey  • 

Absent:       Tames  Carter,  Jan  DaVidson,  William  West 

Th<  first  meeting  of  the  Project  HOPE  Advl^tyJ.Committee  was  called 
to^oi'Jer  at  1:35  p-m-  by  neverly  Hankenhoff,  Chalrmanl^  ^ 

lach  member  present  introduced  himself        the  "rest  of  the  group 
.  Aud  identified  his  area  of  work  and  background. 

•  .  •      .  ■   .        '  •  .  -       ■      :  .  i ,  ■ 

the  concept  of  Project  HOPE  and^the  design  and  intent  of  ^he  proposal 
was  explained  by  Beverly  Hankenhoff.     There  are  three  parts  and  three  committees 
within  the  p.iroj^ct  and  each  committee  has  a  working  chairman  who  is  responsible 
•^>r  the  product  fpr  that  sect»ton  of  the  project.    The  concept  of  developing 

cbmnunication  link  and  a  urTlted  or  total  health  occupations  cpncept  for  the 
'State  of  Indiana  was  stre'f^sed . 

*    Next  committer?,  reports  were  present^ed^  'Shirlcy-Smallcy,  Chairman- 
tiu'    -rofpssional  nevelcpment  Ooinmittee  explained- th©  vork  completed  thusr 
far  by  her"  comm-i  1 1 1  e  including  hJr  sup^ey  and  the  >)lans  'or  the  five  workshops 
in  the  f  ive  par,tr;  ot-  the  state.     She  jjrovlded  all  materials  th.it,  Jtnd  been 
designed  and  developed  to  dat*-,  and  answered  questions  fron  committee  members. 


4  ^• 

i 


In  rht   V.)stnce  of  William  West,  Chairman  of  the  Per f or maiue  Based 
ut     -ainYn^'  Con  mi  t  tee  ,  Eeverly  Hankeniipff  explained  tiie 
^(•or^r  i  t  ttx  to  date  ond  the  •>!ans  ,for  October  and  the  time  1  i'lt. 


St<le 


nr  I-  his. 
f  *  r  •  tl'o  act  ivi  *  ies. 


ILT  james  Fichma'nn^  =  Chair  man  of  the  Competency  Baset!   .  eacher  Training 
(  >rr.ittet  was   just  selected  -and  received  approval  for  his  involvement  as  of 
to(»     /  He<id  ,  liowever.;  explain  h*s  background  to  the  committee  and  discuss 
li i  V  overal  1  coar<-'Pt  ,of  the  work  of  this  condttee. 

The  coirimit tee.. approved  the  plans  for  Project  HOPE  as  developed  to 
tins  tin.e,  and  reminded  the  chairmen  that  there  must  be  a  close  correlation, 
comrrnnication,  and  togetherness ' of  the  three  committees  to  develop  a  good 
interrelated  finisheci  product.    The  advisory  comiiilttee  also  recommended  that^ 
tiie  indiana\University  /Hied  (lealth  Program  be  checked.  .  The  advisory  *  commi.tte^ 
wishes  to-mecl  ofWn  durinp.  the  year  to  keep  Ihfoiimea  and  actively  involvec^ 
in  the  pn^iect;"*"  '        *  -  ^  '     *  ' 

■    '  N  ... 

The  prohieti.  of  ^^lecting  a  project  evaluator  was  discussed.  T\ib 
correct  role  ol>  the  evaluated  was  discussed  and  It  wS^  suggested  that  the 
evaiuULon  sliould  take  the  equivalent  of  "3  tb  10  days  intermittently  spaced 
over  tb/»  proiect  vear.     Several  people  were  suggested  for  this  position  and 
'"ictiard  Kodi)  was  arked  to  contact  Byron  Steger,  Winona  Hospital  to  consider 
i\>Q  poaition^iof  evaluator. 


\ 


ERIC 


mnutes 


(2) 


S(£pt«niber  27, 


1974 


1 


<:o«»ittee  will 


The  committee  wlix  meet  >^  ,  — TTTTIw^nn  on 

IMC  ttAtttinft  the  summary  information  on 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  "S 

/llrst  rep6rt  f^oin  James  Mchmann  will  be  the  . 

.   '     *        .  .  Retpectfully  submitted. 


V  BH/bl 


Beverly  H«nkenhoff  (Mrs-)' 


Chairman 


V,' 


r 
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.Proltfct  HOPE  * 

Advisory  CcwBilttee  ,  t 

J.. Everett  Llg^t  Career  Center 
^     •November'  15,  1974 

\  .      '       '  1:36^  p. n.^ 

Agenda  ' 

K 

1,  Call  to  order  vs  ,  ^  " 

2.  Minutes  of  September  27  meeting 

3;    Coimnittee  Reports  ^  ,  ^  ^ 

'    a     Professional  Development  Cownlttee  -  Shirley  Small^y  ^ 
b! ^Performance  Based  Student  Training  Contmlttee  -  William  West 
t.    Cof6^ncy  Based  Teacher  Training  Committee  -  James  Richmann 


4 


Project  evaluator     '  ^ 

5.  '  Ouestlons,  comments*  suggestions 

6.  rtther  business 


7.     Next  'neotlntf; 
a.  ^lace 

:^ate 
r .  Time 
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PIOJBCT  HOPE 

Advisory  Conniittee  « 
November  15  iJ*"  1974 

■  Mlnutei  '-l^'t-.  •  ,  » 

Present:    Marjory  II.  Carr,  Beverly  Hankenhoff ,  Mary  Hum^  for  Richard  Koch, 
Robert  Johnson,  Jack  Lukemeyer,  Mary.  Holsteini  James  Richmann, 

.;  Shirley  Smalley  "  '      .  * 

Absent:      Jan  Dnvtdson,  Thomas  Reckerd,  Mary  Janet  Tenrod,  William  West 

^      .  '  "  *  \ 

/      The  second  meeting  of  the  Project  HOPE  Advisory  Committee  was  ^ 
cal^td  to  order  at  1:A0    p.m.  by  Beverly  Hankenhoff,  Chairman.  ^  , 

Minutes  of  the  September  27  meeting  were  approved. 

Shirley  Smalley,  Chairman  of  the  Professional  Develop««t  Committer 
went  through  the  written  report  from  her  committee  that  had  been  forwarded  t< 
the  Advisory  Committee.    Jack  Lukemeyer  explained  the  lU  prfagram  and  other 
programs  and  information  available  to  people  in  the  state.    The  conmittee 
accepted  the  report  except  for  the  findings  and  recommendations.    After  a 
lenprhy  discussion  tt  was  agreed  that  each  member  of  the  committee  would 
review  the  findirips  and  recommendations  and  be  prepared  at  the  next  meeting 
to  recommend  changes  and  acceptance  of  the  report. 

v/ith  the  absence  of  William  and  the  lengthy  discussion  on  thf 

first  committee  rt-port.  Dr.  West's  report  was  held  for  the  next  meeting. 

?   James  Richmann  then  reported  on  the  Competency . Based  Teacher  ' 
Training 'comritttH-.     He  indicated  the  potential  committee  m.-mbership  and 
that  the  first  meeting  would  be  on  December  6.    He  explaine.l  the  possible 
wavs  ofdeterminin-.  the  competencies  and  indicated  that  it. wis  his  intent  to 
work  with  the  research  already  in  existence.    He  Indicai.d  that  he  has 
discovered  some  competencies  that  may  be  ao^what  unique  u   health  occupations 
but  not  completely.    He  plans  to  have  the  committee  construct  a  theoretical 
model  on  tasks  and  organizations,  then  acme  categorization  and  taak  selection 
procedure.    He  stated  that  this  is  a  lottt  term  project  and  would  require  more 
th.in  one  year  to  complete  the  entire  proceaa.    The  advisory  committee  agreed 
with  his  plan  and  asked  him  to  keep  them  informed  on  his  progress.  . 

The  person  suggested  for  project  evaluator  was  not  able  to  accept 
the  position  and  there  is  still  no  project  evaluator.^ Comnlttee  members  were 
asked  to  consider  this  problem  and  halp  with  a  solution  by  the  next  meeting. 

The  next  Project  HOPE  Advlaory  Comnlttee  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
December  13  at  1:30  p.m.  in  Room  312  at  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center.. 


Raapectful^y  submitted, 

laverly  H&kenhof  f  f  J 

Chairman 
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Project  HOPE 


Advisory  Conmittee 
J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center 
Deceid>er  13 »  1974 
1:30  p.a. 


Agenda 


Call  to  order 

Minutes  of ^ November  15  meeting 
Committee  Reports 

a.  *  Professional  Development  Committee  -  Shirley  Smalley 

(1)    Review  findings 
^    (2)    Review  recommendations 

b.  Performance  Based  Student  Training  -  William  West  , 

(1)  Summary  of  plans 

(2)  Progress  to  date 

c.  Competency  Based  Teacher  \Training  -  James.  Richmann 


Questions,  comments,  suggestions 

Next  meefing 

a.  Place   

b  .     Date  ^   > 

c  .  '  Time         '   .  .  '  


(1)  Report  on  first  m 

(2)  Planned  timetable 


Project  evaluator 
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ProjMt  lOPI 


DM«k«r  13.  1974 
Klaut— 


Pr«a«Bt:    l«v«rly  HAnk«ahoff ,  Boeky  Drucy  for  Kichari  Koch,  Jack  LukMoyar, 
Thoaaa  Rackard,  Maiy  Janat  Paarod,  Mary  Holatoin,.  Shlrlay  Saallay,. 
VllUaa  Vaat 

Akaant:     Marjory  H.  Carr,  Jan  Davldaon,  Robart  Johnaon,  Jaama  Klchnann 

Tha  third  naatint  of  tha  Proj act  HOPE  Advlaory  CoMlttaa  waa 
callad  to  ordar  at  1;38  p.n.  ky  Bavarly  Bankanhoff,  Ghalzaan. 

1^         Minutaa  of  tha  Hovanbar  15-M«tlng  vara  approvad. 

Tha  aganda  for  tha  Mating  waa  changad  in  ordairthat  lill  Vaat,^  > 
ChairMn  of  tha  ParforMnca  laaad  Studant  Training  actiyitiaa  could  giva 
hia  coaplata  raport  to-data  to  tha  coMittM.    Ho  axplainad  tha  Matinga 
of  tha  adTiaory  and  workia«  coHittaaa,  providad  copiaa  of  tha  tlaa  achodula, 
and  providad  copiaa  of  tha  work  coaylatad  thua  far  on  tha  dlaanai^  of 
tha  duatar  Mtriz  and  an  abatractiona  of  tha  Mtrix.    Tha  conBlttM  aakad 
•avaral  quaitiona  on  tha  Mtriz  and  on  tha  aub-connittM  chairMn  for 
tha  duatara  A  through  I.    Tha  co^ttaa  alao  falf  that  paopla  who  wara 
Mra  knowladgaabla  about  dantal*  aarf^cag  and  aniial  cara^ahould  bafuaad  < 
and  conaultad  for  thair  input  on  thaoa  attb-duatar  ^raaa.    Tha  coa^ttaa 
agraad  that  tha  procadura  aaaMd  appropriata  and  thatfthay  would  ba  lntar.aatad 
in  tha  nazt  atapa  of  hia  coMittaa.  t  ' 

Shirlay  SMllay,  Ghainan  of  tha  Ptofaaaional  Davalppnant 
CoMittaa  praaantad  a  paga  of  racoMandad  changaa  to  tha  profaaaional 
daralopMBt  raport.    Thara  waa  diacuaaion  on >ha  racuMandationa  and  aach 
Miibar  of  tha  coMdttaa  ia  to  praviaw  tiia  antira  raport  i^th  racoMondad 
changaa  and  forward  auggaationa  and  additional  racoaMBdationa  to  Shlrlny 
by  January  1.    Shirlay  will  than  Mat  with  bar  coaaittM  and  raport  back 
to  tha  adriaory  coiBittM. 

411  coMittaa  MBkara  wara  ionritad  to  attand  any  of  tha  Matinga 
of  tha  thrM  coavonant  eoHittaaa  that  thay  fait  would  ba  banaficial  to 
tbM  in  Mking  thair  racoiMndationa  and  auggaationa  to  tha  thraa  chairMn. 

Tha  naxt  Mating  of  tha  coaaittaa  will  ba  January  3!t,  at  1:30 
p,u,  at  J.  Iraratt  light  CarMr  Cantar. 


iMpactfttlly  auk«ittad. 


H/bl 


€8C  . 


.     Proi«ct  HOPE    '  , 

Advisory  Coialtt«c         .  ^  •* 
J .  Everett  Light  Ca^««r  Center. 

JanuAry  31,. 1975     i  "  s 
y.30  p.«.  '    ^  ' 


Call  to  order  *      ,  > 

Minutes  of  December  13  aieetlns 

Connltcee  Report*  , 
«.    Profeseloiul  Development  Committee  -  Shirley  Smalley 

b.  PerformMce  Based  Student  Trelnlng  Coimnlttee  -  William  Weet 

c.  competency  Beeed  Teacher  Training  Committee  -  James  Rlchmann 
Project  evaluator 

Queatlona,  coimienta,  iuuM^^^ 
Other  bualnaaa 

Next^  meeting  ' 

a.  Plact  

b .  Date   

c.  Time  
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Hlnuf  < 

PrsMOt:       Beverly  lUnkcnhoff,  Mary  Bolateln,  Mary  Janet  Pcnrod,  ThoiiM  Reckerd, 
Jamea  Rlchaaoft,  Shirley  Saalley 

Abaent:        l^larjory  H.  Carr,  Jea  Davldaon,  Ipbert  Johaaon,  Klchar«(  iCoch,  Jack 
LukMayer,  UllllaB  Weat  ,  v 

The  fourth  meeting  of  the  Project  HOPE  AdWaory  Coaiilttee  vaa  called  to  order 
at  1:40  p. a.  at  J.  Sverett  Light  Career  Center  by  Beverly  Hankenhoff ,  ChalrMn. 
The  alnutea  of  the  December  13  aeetlng  Wf  accepted  aa  preaented. 


Shirley  Saalley.  Chalnuin  of  the  Profeeelonal  DevelopMnt  Coanlttee,  preaented' 
the  final  draft  of  the  coaiittee  beaed  on  prevloua  reporta  and  on  the  final  v 
recoHoendatldna  of  her  advlaory  caaalttee.    The  Profeaalonal  Developaent  Coaalttee 
report  vaa  accepted  an  preaented.  (Beckerd/ltictaunn)    She  alao  gave  a  brief  report 
on  the  next  atepa  of  her  coMlttee  to  coaplete  Ita  aatlgmen^  for  the  project. 

Bin  Weat  will  provide  a  coq>lete  report  on  hla  actlvltlea  and  connlttee  work 
to  date  at  the  next  aeetlng  of  the  Advlaoty  Comlttee.    Hla  next  Advlaory  CoMlttee 
Me»lng  will  be  February  28,  l:00p.a.  at  CaxMl.  • 

•  •  •  / 

Tfte  coMlttee  vaa  prokded  a  coaplete  llat  of  ell  the  Health  Occupatlona 
training  prograw  In  Indiana  funded  vlth  vocational  education  aonlea  for  ach9ol 
year  1974-75.    Thla  vaa  preaented  to  ahov  hov  aany  nreaa  »re  or  nay  be  actually 
Involved  vlth  the  project  and  Ita  reaulta  and  litpact.    There  are  142  prograaa,  417 
Inatructora  and  5,218  atudente  for  the  1974-75  achool  year. 

Jemea  Rlchaann,  Chalmian  of  the  Conpetency  Baaed  Teacher  Training  Convlttee, 
reported  on  hla  flrat  Advlaory  CoMlttee  Mating  end  on  the  tlae  lines  and 
actlvltlea  vlth  which  hla  coMlttee  vould  be  Involved.    Hla  next  aactlng  will  be  - 
February  7  and  the  following  advlaory  aeetlng  will  b^  February  28  at  1:30  p.a.  at 
J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center. 

The  one  aajor  problea  of  the  project  la  the  Inability  to  find  vk  evaluator  irtio 
will  provide  the  Input  and  expertlae  that  la  needed.    The  coMlttee  auggeated 
contacting  organlzatlona  auch  aa  the  auperlntendenta,  education,  health.  Blue  Croaa- 
Blua  Shield,  etc. 

One  of  the  aoat  laportant  conalderatlona  vlth  Profeaalonal  Developaeiit 
CoHdttee  end  the  Coapetency  Beaed  Teacher  Training  CoMlttee  la  to  coordlnlt 
concept  vlth  the  teacher- training 

The  next  aeetlng  of  the  Project  BOPB  Advlaory  Coeadttee  vlll  be  March  21  at 
1:30  p.a.  et  J.  Everett  Ught  Cereer  Center. 


^he 


leapectfully  aubaltted. 


Beverly  Ha&enhof f  1/ 
Chelraan 


ERIC 
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Project  BOPE 
Advisory  CoamlttM 
^        J.  evcr«tt  Light  C«r««r  Cenecr 
March  21,^975 
^'  1:30  p.m. 

ACENPA 

Call  to  Qrder 

Minutes  of  January  31  meeting 
Connittee  Raporta 

a.  Competency  Baaed  Teacher  Training  Caa9|lttee 

\    Jamaa  Rlchnann 

b.  Performance  Baaed  Student  Training  Committee 

William  Weat 

f    c.    Profeaalonal  Development  Coomlttee 
^  Shirley  Smalley 

Projact  Bvaluator  -  To  b«  dropped 

Proposed  1975-76  Projsct  -  2nd  y««r 

Queatlona*  cammenta»  auggaatlona 

Next  meeting 

a*    Place  '  

b.  Date    -  ^ 

c.  Time  •   


Project  HOPE 


Advisory  CoHdttae 
March  21,  1975^ 
Minims* 

Prasant:  Marjory  H.  Carr,  Baverly  Hankanhof  f  /  Mary  Holsteln,  Robert  Johnson,, 
Jack  Lukemeyer,  Mary  Janet  Penrod,  Thonas  Reckerd^  Janea  Richmann,  • 
Shirley  Smalley,  Wllllaa  West 

Absent:  Jan  Davidson,  Richard  Koch 


The  March  21  meieting  of  the  Project  HOPE  Advisory  Conroittee  was  called 
to  order  at  1:40  p.m.  in  th^  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center  by  the  Chairmy^  Beverl! 
Hankenhoff.    The  minutes  of  the  January  31  meeting  were  approved  as  pres^fteil. 


James  Richmann  reported  on  his  coamitC«^e*s  progress  as  follows:  The 
task  list  has  been  co^leted  and  aent  out  for.  correct lona.     The  Competency  list  is 
completed^  edited  and  ready  Jor  the  aurvey.    It  waa  decided  to  pick  approximately 
10  people  to  test  the  workability  of  the  aurvey.    There  was  also  some  discussion 
on  how  to  computer  run  the  survey.    Key  punch,  data  proceas,  and  the  Air  Force 
computer  were  aome  poasibilitief .    The  committee  suggested  ILT  Kichmann  contact  the 
South  Eaat  Region  to  Investigate  poaaible  uae  of  the  Air  Force  computer,  present 
a  propoaal  to  the  cooaiittee  on  computer  program  and  time,  and  look  for  reaources  to 
provide  this  service.     It  waa  Reported  Kentucky  had  satisfactorrty  been  using  the 
Air  Force  computer.     ILT  Richmann* a  next  meeting  of  the  Competency  Based  Teacher 
Training  comittee  will  be  May  2  at  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center. 

Bill  West  reported  that  his  connittaa  would  meet  M.irch  22  to  coir.nl Ip  and 
^prepare  the  student  tasks  by  Job  title  survey  .to  be  sent  to  hoalth  pract It  Conors  for 
validation.    There  wa**  pome  diseussion  on  how  much  time  would  b^*  spent  on  each  sub- 
cluster.    The  Advisory    Coamiittee  c^commended  the  survey  should  be  sent  to  the  Job 
incumbent  not  the  supervisors  for  validation.    The  committee  also  suggested  the 
queationnaire  ahould  define  the  function.  Job  deacrlption,  and  education  of  each 
Job  title.    The  next  meeting  of  the  Performance  Batoed  Student  Training  committee 
will  be  May  26. 

Shirley  Smalley  passed  out  a  brief  summary  of  the  planned  second  phase  of 
the  Profeaaional  Development  Committee.     She  also  gave  the  committee  a  copy  of  her 
proposed  time  line  and  explained  her  workahops.    Dr.  Lukemeyer  will  fiend  her  a  list 
of  coamiittee  members  of  COPE  who  have  been  defined  as  the  key  Health  Occupations 
paraon  of  hia/her  reapective  university.    He  felt  that  she  would  have  difficultv 
aetting  up  meetings  with  the  university  people  during  April  and  May  due  to  university 
comitmenta.    The  Advisory  Coionittee  expressed  concern  that  the  Professional 
Development  Comaittee  might  encounter  aome  negative  reaction  from  the  university  staff < 


After  cooBBittee  diacuasion  and  input  from  the  Project  Director,  a  motion 
waa  made  to  drop  the  evaluator  and  tranafer  the  money. to  another  account .  (Johnson/ 
Lukemeyer)  >  ' 


ERiC  KM 


Project  HOPE  Advisory  ComrolTte^ 
March  tl»  1975 
Minutes  -  Fage  Two 


A  working  copy  of  the  second  year  proposal  vas  presented  to  the  coimittee  by 
the  Chairman.    Mrs.  Hankenhoff  explained  to  the  com  it  tee  the  overall  intent  ,pf  ' 
the  second  year  proposal,    the  Advisory  Comittee  expressed  a^oncern  in  regard  to. 
the  Performance  Based  Student  Training  Comittee  proposed  product  for  the  second' 
year  proposal.    The  committee  recommended  taking  only  one  category  and  developing, 
only  one  job  title.,    The  committee  approved  the  overall  second  year  proposal.  The 
proposal  has  been  sent  to  Ed  Horhback,  Research  Coordinator  who  will  recommend  to 
the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational-Technical  Education  either  funding,  J^iaion, 
or  dropping  the  project  and  the  decision  should  be  known  by  the  next  meeting^of  the 
\  coninl  tl  ee  . 

The  next  Advisory  Committee  meeting  will^be  Itay  30  at  1:30  p.m.  at  the  J< 
hvere'tt  Light  Career  Center.    The  meeting  was  adjourned. 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Beve  r ly  ^Hankenhof  f 
Chairvan 


^  Project  HOPE 

•r 

A4vlsor7  Comlttee 
J.  Everett  Llfht  Career  Center 
May. 30,  1975 
1:30  p.m. 


ACENPA 

•  ■  f 

'  'i  . 

1.  Call  to  order 

2.  Minutes  of  March  21  meeting 

3.  Committee  Reports 

A.    Performance  Baaed  Student  Training  Committee 
William  Heat 

Professional  Development  Coinnittee 

fc.'   clmUtZ^^ili^^  Committee 
Jamea  Rlchmann 


4.  Questions,  co«nents,  auggeatlona 

5.  Next  meeting 


a.  Place 

b.  Date 

c.  Time 


r 


.  1 


/    Present:  ^ 


( 


Ma  r"  i  n  r  i 

K  1 1  fimai, 


Project  HOPE  ' 
Advlsdry  Committee  Meeting 
'  •  .V  30.  197{ 

*.JFi.  Hrv{'rl\  Hankenhoff,  Bob' Johnson,  Jim 
.Shirley  Smal  ley  and  Bill  West 


Absenv  .    *       \,\x\  Dav  ds-un,  Marv  Hol.stein;  Richard  Koch^  Jacit-Lukemeyer , 
■         V  Mary  Jet;et'  Penrod,  and  Thomas^eckerd 

Chainnah^* Beverly  Hankenhoff,  called  the  meeting  to  order  at  1:45  p 
The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and  approved  by  the  comraitt^. 

/'     P"^-  ^il^  West  reported  on  the  progress  of  his  Clpmpetehcy  Baaed^Stu^ent^ 
Training  Committee.     The  committee  developed  a  matrix  for  cu^iculum,  compiled 
a  questionnaire  to  study  th^  task^  associated  with  each  joh/title  defined  in 
feh^e  matrix,  and  have  s«nt  the  questionnaires  to  the  apprpp/iate  heaj^th 
.occupations  practitioners  to  verify  the  tasks  listed  per  Jol^  titled    A  task 
Inventory  according  to  th^  matrijc  will  be  the  end  product.     Dr*  West  9tofe  the 
functions  of  nexl  year's  pro j ect  and  explained  that  a  different  Competency 
Based  Student  Traln4/ig  Advisory  Committee  must  be  formedV  >^  ^ 

Shirley  Smalley  ifeported  on  the  finalized  plans  f6t  the  in-service 

workshops  tcr  be  presented  on  June  13,  14  and  June  19,  20,  and  21.  ^Indiana 

State  University  and  Ball  State  will  be  granted  college  credit  .for  the  ^ 

woVkshops.*  The  Professional  Development  Committee  has  applied  for  C.E.U. 

In  nursing  but'  the  results  will  not  be  confirmed  unti}.  the  Nursing  Board 

meets  on  June  12,  1975.       •  ^  , 

*  •  • 

Jim  RlchflSann  reported  on  the  progress  of'^Jthe  Competency  Based  Teacher 
Training  Committee.     The  committee  established  a^priority  task  list^.  A 
task  analysis  was  prepared;  a  questionnaire  developed,  and  the  questionnaire 
sent  to  the  appropriate  health  occupations  etucators  in  Indiana  land  in  Ohio.  ' 
The  computerized  ^questionnai  re  li^ll  yield  the  Information  necessary  to 
determine  the  prof ess ional  tasks  needed  by  a  health  occupations  educator. 
Jim  suggested  the  project^as  a  side  product  from  Project  HOPE/establish  a 
data  prc(cedure  Co  use  for  tnf'ormatfbn  gathering  for  the  state  of  Indiana. 

B6b  Johnson  will  provide   information  to  the  committee  regarding  the 
'development  of  military  testing  for  Job  task  infprmatibn  and  clinical 
evaluajf:ion.  •    -  '  .  v" 

Beverly  Hankenhoff  stated  that  the  7  copies  of  the  final  report  must  be 
submitted  to  the  State  Board  o\  .Vocational  and  Technical  Education  by  Ju,ly  30! 
Marjorie  Carr  suggested  the  ftpdairing  of  the  list  <|ff  institutions  and  programs 
receiving  vocational  money  bc^fore  next  year. 

The  next  meeting  will  be  July  18,  1975  at  1:30  J\.m.  at  J.  Eyerejtt  Light 
Career  Center.    The  meeting  was  adjourned  at  3:45  p.m. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

/7 


\ 


B^erly  Hankenhoff 
Chairman 


Ob  . 
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Project  HOPE 
Competency  Based  Teacher  Training  Committee 


June  16,  1975 


Mlnuteg 

■      ■  -    . "~  .  .    ,    ;  - 

1  \    ^Ifei^ii^:         Virginia  Blakely,  Beverly  Hankenhoff,  Mary  Holstein,  ^ 

Ralph  Mason/ James  Ricl^nn.  f.^ 

^Absent:  David  Albagh,  Tall  Conine,  Barbara  Csicskpt  John  H.  Evfer, 

V  y  Stephen  Gabbard,  Jack  Huett  Hall,  Larry  Heath,  Dorothy  Hepp. 

*  •  /  James  Hixson^  Richard  Kelley,  Delbert  Lewis,  Mary  Ann  Laiis, 

*  Phyllis  Lowe,  Lois  Meier,, Mary  Jenet  Penrod,  Leona  Pe^terson*' 

'  ^  Helbert  L.  Rossi,4^^EXna  Simek. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  Chairman  Richmann  at* 
1:35  p.m.    The  minutes  of  the  February  28  meeting  were  approved.  ^ 

,       A  summary  of  the  activities  to  date  was  made  by  Chairman 
Richmann.    He  indicated  that  the  qyestionnaiires  were  too  long  ^nd  that  \  . 
'the  response  was  extremely  slow.    The  committee  recommended  a  follow-up  ^ 
\  Ifettfer  to  respondees  as  there  was  k  problem  with  mall  and  many  people 

did  not  receive  their  questionnaires  before  the  return  date.    It  was 
agreed  that  there  would  be  a  follow-up  letter  sent  next  week. 


.         Recommendations  Vere  made  for  committee  membership  for  ^ 
second  year  of  the  committee  and  Robert  Kane  from  Purdue  was    -  7^ 
"feconmended.  .  ^' 

The  next  meeting  will  be  called  by  the  Chairman  during 
the  early  fall  as  soon  as  additional  work  and  ir^prmation  is  available. 

Respectfully  submitted, 
.  BeveAy  Hankenhof f  (Mrs 

BH/gc 


Project  HOPE  ( 
Advisory  Committee  Meeting 
July  18^. ,1975 


Mlnut6s 


r- 


Presenj;         Beverly  Hankenhoff,  Mary  HolsteinVfibfrfrt  Johnson,  Thonaa 
Reckerd.     "  ^  * 

Absent:  Marjorie  'Wrr,  Jati  Davidson,  Richard  Koch,  >^ack  Lukemeyer, 

Mary  Jenet  Penrod,  Jim  Richmann,  Shirley  Snialley,  Bill  West. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  1:45  p.m.  by  Chairman 
Beverly  Hankenhoff .    The  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  were  read  and 
approved  by  the  connnittee. 

The  final  report  was  presented  to* the  cownittee  and  discussed. 
The  report  was  approved  by  the  committee.     (Johnson/Reckerd)  ^cial 
comments  of  the  committee  members  were:  ^ 

(1)  The  amount  of  work  during  the  first  year  and  the 
/products  of  the  first  year  are  monumental  in  I 

relationship  to  the  amount  of  money  spent. 

(2)  The  objectives  and  resul/ts  of  the  first  year' of  the 
project  are  most  important. 


were  made: 


The  second  year  proposal  was  discussed  and  recommendations 

(1)    The  PBST  Committee  was  reminded  "to  use  What  is  available 
and  not  duplicate  efforts.    The  Nursing  Skills  material 

 ^_  ^e«^S"^^       Quelle  Wood 'is  good,  however,  it  needs  

perfomkance  levels.  ^ 
6)    The  development^_f_  five  job  titles  in  one  pategory  by 

the  PBST  ConHjiittee  seems  to  be  an  ambitious  undertaking. 

(3)  The  move  to  combine  the  PD  and „ the  CBTT  Committee  during 
the  second  year  seems  most  appropriate. 

(4)  The  second  year  work  of'  the  CBTT  Committee  should  be  most 
beneficial  to  all  levels  of^ health  occupations  educators 

.  and  also  other  educators.  ^\  ^ 

(5)  At  least  two  more  people  from  health  agencies  should  be 

added  to  the  Advisory  Committee.      ;  r 

' '  <  ■  ■  ■.  * 

The  next  meeting  of  the  cbmrnlttee  J^^^he  September  26  at 
1:30  p.m.  at  J.  Everett  Light  Career  Center.    The  meeting  was  adjourned 
at  3:00  p.m. 


i 


Respectfully  submitted,  ^ 

Beverly^ankenhof  f  (Mrau) 
Chairman 


BH/gc 


* 
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,  '  :  .      .  Project  //  40-74-0-5 

ABSTRACT  > 

•  ■    .    '  '  '  ■     /  ■       '  ■ 

Project  "HOPE:      Research,  Development  and  . Implementation  of  a  Comprehensive 

Health  Occupations  Education  Program 

Director:*  Beyerly  Hankenhoff ,  {Jew  Castle  Area  Vocational  School, 

*  New  Castle,  IN 

OBJECTIVES  OF  PROJECT:  * 

1.  '    to  develop, a  relevant  in-service  program,  to  meet  professional  4evel^opmeat 

need^  of  current  ^nd  future  health  occupations  instroctors;  ^' 

2.  to  develop  a  competency-based  teacher  training  program  for  future  health 
occupations  teacher  preparation; 

3.  to  develop  a  performance  based  student  training  program  for  health 
occupations  students.  * 

PROCEDURES  OF  IMPLEMENTATION:  ^  . 

A  General  Advisory^  Committee  previewed^  the  structure  of  the  project  and 
made  suggestions  and  recommendations  and  evaluated  thfe  project  at  each  step. 
Three  committees  with  working  chairmen  .were  seXe<;;^ted  and  conducted  the  special 
activities  as  follows:  V 

(1)  Professional  Development  needs  identified  long  and  short  range  needs  ^' 
of  current  health  education'educators  b^y  conducting  five  regional 
workshops  to  assess  the  needs  throughout  the  state.     Based  on  the 
needs  indicated  by  the  workshops,  three  in-servdde  workshops  for 
health  ,  occupations  educators  were  developed  and  pi:;esented  with  the  ^ 
cooperation  of  the  four  state  universities. 

(2)  The  Competency-Based  Teacher  Training  area  developed  a  list  of 

~  cbinpetencres  and  sent  over  850  questionnaires  to  health  occupations  ^ 

^         educators.    When  the  results  are'  completed  there  will  be  a  list  of 

competencies  needed  by  health  occupations  educators  that  will  Indicate 
task    involvement;  time  spent,  consequences  of  inadequate  performance, 
'  ^    ^     and  time  required  to  train  on-the-job. 

(3)  The  Performance-Based  Student  Training  area  designed  a  survey  of  the 
87  specific  job  titles  identified  by  the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  survey  was  task  inventories  to  verify  tasks  and  to  collect  addi- 
tional, tasks  performed  by  job  incumbents  yho  comprised  the  responding 
sample.    Task  inventories  from  several  sources  were  compiled  and  the 

•     questionnaire  surveys  were  constructed  to  be  relatively  small  so 

responses  might  be  more  easi!ly  obtained.    The  respective  respondees 
'    were  selected  from  a  wide  cross  section  of  the  allied  health  field. 
The  findings  were  then  synt^hesized  an^Sdeveloped  as  task  inventories 
by  job  title  ajid  common  tasks  by  subcliisters,^  category ,  ^nd  subcategory. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  VOCATIONAL  &  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION:" 

As  one  of  the  newest  ai^d  fastest  growing  areas  of  vocational  education, 
health  occupations  education  (both  secondary  and  post  secondary)  must  dieveld|> 
an  efficient,  effective  system  for  current  educiators ,  future  educators,  and 
health  occupations  students  tVirough  Indiana  ancf  the  nation. .  This  dyst^m  must 
be  developed  as  soon  as  possible  to  avoid  high  costs,  trial  and  error,  and^ 
"rediscovering  America."    This  project'^is  designed  and  planned  to  help  provide 
a  model  for  developing  this  system.  ^  \ 
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ABSTRACT:  /  THE  ACTIVITIES  AND  OUTCOME 
CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT  .ARfe  DESCRI8 
19t5t  THE  MAJOR  FOCUS  WAS- UPON  SYSTE 
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SUMMARY      OF      THE     RE  P-^Jj^T 


A.    TlffE  PERIOD  COVERED 
July  L,  197^  through  June  30, 


B.    GOALS  AND  RESULTS 

During  the  preceding  yefir,  the  majority  of  j)roJect  energies  .were  focused 
upon  systematic  delineation  of  critical  components . for  a  career  educa- 
tion (iurriculum.    During  this  year,  concurrent  activities^  were  conducted 
to  both  develop  identified  components  and  continue  the  identification/ 
definition  process.    These  latter  activities  focused  upon  the  counseling 
function  and  components  for  curricular  integration.. 

A  change  was  also  made  in  the  qutcome  focus  for  the  project.    Where "'it^  ; 
had  \)een  upon  four  developmental  areas  -  curriculum,  ..counseling,  place- 
ment,-and  management  -  it  now  shifted  to  prescribed  student  outcome 
areas.     This  change  was  precisely  as  planned  during  the  first  year  of 
the  project,  when  it  was  noted  that  student  outcomes  could  not  be 
achieved  in  the  absence  of  operational  career  education  components. 
Categories  of  outcomes  employed  during  this  year  were  (l)  student, 
(2)  placement,  (3)  management,  and'(U)  career  education  support. 

The  tyoical  problems  encountered'  in  treatment  delineation  within  a 
public  school  setting  were  manifest  throughput  the  program.  Given 
these  classical  shortcomings,  several  significant  findings  were 
observed.    Achievements  of  the  projecit  in  each  major  outcome  area 
are  summarized  below: 

Student  Outcomes;    Treatments  which  had  a  significant  effect  in  each 
outcome  area  addressed  are  listed  below: 

A .  Seif-Awareness 
1.     Grade  three 

Grade  six 
3.     Grade  nine  • 

B.  Awareness  and  Knowledge  of  Work 

1.  Grade  tjiree 

2.  Grade  six 

M  '  •  . 

3.  Grade /nine 

.  U>^^J</ade  twelve 


B.    Career  ^Decision-Making  Skill 

1.  Grade  nine 

2.  Grade;  ten  / 
3»  Cfrade  elevdrT 
k.    Grade  twelve 


.  Placement;    Three  project  supported  activities'  were  expanded  cqnsi-  v 
derably.    These  are  the  work  experience  pi:ograin)  cooperative  work 
experience  program,  and  the  Community  {Resource  Center.    Th^  number 
of  stations  available  and  t^sed  for  cooperative ^ork  and  work  experi- 
ence was  expanded  significantly  from  the  preceding  year- 

A  survey  was  also  conducjfled  to  determine  wtiat  succes^s  students  who. 
.  left  school  prior  to  graduation  were  experiencing  in  obtaining  work. 
This  same  survey  also  attempted  to  detennine  what  school  programs 
student  perceived  as  most  useful  in  obtaining  "satisfying"  work. 

The  inventory  and  use  of  community  resources  was  greatly  expanded 
through  the  coordinating  activities  of  the  Cpmmunity  Resource  Center. 
■  Per'laaps'  the  most  important  outcome  was  the  increased  use  of  community 
resource  in  the  lower  grade  levels. 

-  *  « 

This  latter  condition  is  a  clear  manifestation  of 'the  interaction 
between  program  components  which  had  a  -confounding  effect  upon  9 
attempts  to  measure  student  outcomes. 

"         .  -  x: 

Management;    Management  of  a  complex,  multl-facted  project  is  a\^ 
difficult  task.    It  requires  a  unique  combination  of  close  super- 
vision and  program  f lexability  to  capture  $nd  maximize  4Dehefits 
from  unique  project  effects. 

• 

Major  management  concerns  during  this  past  year  have  fpcused  upon 
financial  accountability,  developmental  direction^  for  the  project, 
integration  of  operational  components,  and  facilitation  of  program 
continuation.  "  ' 


;  J 


^^h  of  these  tasks  has  been  addressed  and  successfully  incorporjat 
into  overall  .program  operations.  Especially  noteworthy  has  been  t 
continued  development  of*esprit  among  the  staff.  ' 
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During  this  next  year,  the  major  management  concern  addreosed  will 
be  institutionalization  of  fully  developed  prpgram  components. 


Career  Education  Support:   ^Jfec  project  staff  participeited  in  •  \>t 
range  of ^ activities,  each which  contributed  to  the  overall  effect 
•     of  the  project.    GeneraHy,  theajs  types  of  activities  do  not  possess" 

a  terminal  poiilt;  i.e.^Ahey  will  be  continually  revised,  expanded^ 
.    or^adapted  to  changing  conditions  within  the  distrlqt.    Also  included 
are  tlipfee  types ^of  activities  designed  to  provide  needed'  information  ^ 
fqr  continued  development.  *  .  ..  »    ^  • 

Spfcifi<?  activities  included: 


A.    Installation  end  teating  of  Career  Infoxmation  Centers; 


B.    Counselor  involvement  in  career- re la ted  programs; 


J       C.  '  Staff  development; 


D.  Model  description;  ^  ' 

E.  As'sessment  of  criterion  indtrumentation; 

Jr 

■ 

F.  Asses3ment  of  treatment  instrvinentatioor; 

G/  -Study  of  strategies  to  facilitat^e  student 
internalization  of  career  concepts;  and 

^-  )    '  \ 

H.    Study  of  student  career  «patt ems. 


A 


\ 
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:   *   .        c.  cosrcujsiONS  *  ^ 

-  ■         ■.       •  ■       ■  ■   ■        ■  . 

Generally,  many  signiftcaat. gains  weje  made  in  achievement,  of 
project  goals,  •  As  expected,  some  asp^fc^s  of  the^' project  laade 
4^ore  progifess  than  otHer^.  •  . 

J "        ^  ,  *  -  ' 

Oj^ven  the^te  bases' which  cuiyently  exist,  it  seems  reasona^bly 
'  Sijfe  to  prldict  that  goals » for.  the  project  specified  at  the  outset^ 
^wili  J>e  fully  realized  by^tl^e  end'^f  th^rd  year  operations. 


a".  :  DESCRn»!riON  OF  THE  PROJECT 


\ 


Program  Overview 

History;    In  Jul7  1973,  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools  were  awarded 
a  grant  under  Part  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  to  design  and 
implement  an  exemplary  program  in  career  education.    The  intent  of 
this  program  has  been  to  integrate  the  combined  efforts  of  local 
people,  staff  from  the  State  University  system,  staff  of  the  State 
Department'  of  Education,'  and  others  which  would  culminate  in  a 
demonstration  program  available  for  observation  and/or  adaptation 
by  school  districts  throughout  the  State  of  Montana. 

One  of  the  primary  intents  of  the  project  has  been  to  establish  a 
career  awareness  curriculum  in  the  elementary  and  secondary  school^ 
that  provides  all  students  with  a  broad  range  of  options  in  the 
world  of  cheers.    The  project  has  attempted  to  stimulate  develop- 
ment o/  efih  student's  aspirations  and  to  provide  them  with  the 
ability  to  make  wise  .career' decisions  when  they  are  ready. 

The  project  was  conceptualized  as  being  comprehensive  in  nature 
and  sweeping  in  scope.    Because  lof  the  charge  to  develop  an  ex- 
emplalry;  program,  it  has  addressed  a  variety  of  issues  and  develop- 
mental/activities dTiring  its  two  year  history. 

The  Prolect  Serviee  Area;.  The  City  of  Great  Falls  is  located  imme- 
diately east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  generally  in  the  ce^itral 
portion  of  the  state  on  a  north-south  axis.    The  1970  census 
Showed  the  city  to  have  a  population  of  60,091  residents^  and  the 
county  a  population  of  8l,8ol+.    Located  within  the) city  are  a  di- 
verse range  of  major  industrial,  transportation,  ahd  service 
companies.    These  include  the  Anaconda  Company,  Montana  Deaconess 
Hospital,,  the  Burlington  Northern  Railroad,  Columbus  Hospital, 
Mountain  Bell  Telephony  Company,  and  the  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
Great  Falls  is  also  a  center  of  government  activity  with  over 
5,000  state  and  federal  government  employees  working  within  the 
city.  ' 

There  are  78I  retail  business  establishments  located  within  the 
city  of  Great  Falls.    THese  firms  employed  (in  1971)  3,383  persons, 
with  aNfcotal  retail  sales  (in  1971)  of  over  I76  miUion  dollars. 
There  are  lk2  wholesale  business  activities  in  the  city  which  em- 
ploy nearly  1,1+00  persons.    Wholesale  sales  (in  1971)  exceeded 
195  million  dollars.  ' 

The  Great  Falls  Public  School  system  includes  21  elementary  schools 
k  junior  high  schools  and  2  senior' high  schools .    In  197W5,  the 
elementary  schools  (K-6)  had  a  total  enrolljnent  of  8,713  Students, 
junior  high  schools  (7-9)  had  an  enrolOjaent  of  k,6n  stu4|jits,  and 


senior  high  schools  (10-12)  enrolled ^4,2^^8  stiidents.    Included  with 
in  the  public  school  system  is  a  Vocational  Technical  School  which 
enrolled  35^  studenjbs  during  this  academic  year.  r. 

The  Great  Falls  Public  School  system  Has  an  excellent  support  capa- 
bility, as  manifest  in  the  nimber  of  specialists  employed  by  the 
district.    For  emample,  elementary  schools  specialists  are  employed 
in  such  diverse  arearf  as  library,  art,'  instrumental  aiid  vocal  music 
physical  education  and  environmental  education.^  General  support 
for  the  district  is  manifest  in  capabilities  such  as  school  psy- 
chologists, physical  education  specialists,  and  family  counselors* 

Expected  Outcomes  ♦    General  classes  of  stxident  outcomes  expected 
as  a  result  of  project  activities  include:  ,  '  .  ^ 

1.  Increased  student  aware;ness  of  the  braod  range  of 
options  in  the  world  of  careers, 

"  ■  .  *■  - 

2.  A  reduction  in  school  drop  puts, 

3x    An  increase  in  vocational  guidance  services,  *  ' 

More  realistic  career  choices  by  students,  •  ♦ 

5.  Greater  perceivej^^elevance  lij  the  school  curriculum,  * 

6.  An  increase  in  educational  and  job  placement,  and 

7.  Total  involvement  by  both  teachers"  a;!|d  administrate 
in  career  educa ton. 

Structure  and  Organization  \ 

Historically,  career  edupation  has  not  existed  as  a  discrete, 
mutually  exclusive,  entity.    Rather  it  represents  a  philosophy, 
of  education  which  should  ultimately  permeate  the  entire  educa- 
tional structure  of  a  ^iven  institution.    Obviously,  this  factor 
poses  special  problems  for  a  "project"  devoted  to  the  deTOlop- 
ment  of  such  a  philosophy  within  a  school  district.    -It  requires 
the  support  of  all  echelons  of  administration, . instructional  and 
support  staff  if  the  desired  goal  is  to  obtain.  " 

Because  of  the  pervasive  nature  of  career  education,  it  was  neces- 
sary during  the  first  yeeu:  to  develop  a  conceptiial  structure  which 
would  enable  the  project  staff  to  identify  specific  tasks  and  to 
subsequently  prioritize  those  tasks  for  efficient  management  5f 
the  project. 


■ft  ^ 


FIGURE  1 


^Conceptual  Structure  or*the  Project 


>1l!evel  of  Development 


This  model  served  to  concomitantly  organize  and.  integrate' the  pri- 
mary, foci  of  career,  education  euad  development  of  operational  pro- 
grams.   The  three  major  dimensions  shown  are  levels  of  development, 
arldas  of  development^  and  populations  of  concern. 

Additionally,  there  has  also  exlstecTan  historical  ambiguity  in 
the  definition  .of  elements  included  within  the  broader  concept  of 
career .education.    For  example,  confusion  has  existed  in  tha  defi- 
nition of  such  elements  as  self-awareness,  f euniliarization ,  program 
activities,  outcome  areas,  treatments,  work  values,  etc.  Conse- 
quently   project  staff ytraced  these  elements  through  the  litera- 
ture and  assigned  specific,  definations  to  each  of  the  major  con-  • 
cept.  elemerlts.    These  were  subsequently  ordered  into  the  model 
shown  in  Figure  2.    The  elements,  including  a  complete  listing  of 
treatments ,  are  shown  in  outline,  form  in  Table  1 . 


TABLE   1  * 
PROGRAM  ELEMENTS 


'4r 


I 


A;    Outcome  Areas  i 

■        .        V    '  .* 

^1.    Self -Awareness 

^.    Basic  Skills 
*  *  3*  '  Work  Values 
k\    Work  Knowledge 

Career  Decision-Making  Skills* 
6;    Work  Habits 

7-  %Work  Seeking/Obtaining  acllls 

8. .  Placement 

9.    Continued  Education 

Activities 

1..  ^Familiarization 
2  •  *  *  Career  Or  ientation 
3.    Career  Exploration 
k.    Work  Experience 
^.  Placement 


C.  Treatment 


.  1. 
2. 

3. 
k. 

5. 

.6. 

7. 
8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 


Curriculum  Jnf\ision 
v^Fleld  Trips  ♦ 
Special  Materials 
Res  ourcie  Centers 
Counselor  Activities 


Ik. 

15. 
16. 

17. 
18. 


Career  Information  Centers' 19 

Placement  and  Follow-up  ^  20. 

D.fl.3.0.'                  *  21, 

Resource  lersons  22 « 

B.  C.C.I.  '  23. 
Llbrar7  'Stu^  2^. 

^.A.T./c.p.p.   ^:      "  25. 

C.  E.Q.                "  26. 


ATSt6  ^ 

World  of  Construction 

C.E.E.B./Declslon.aiid  Outcome 

O.V.I.S;  &  C.I.C. ^ 

g.a.t;b.  &  I«C.L. 

Carder*  Math  '    '  ^.  ; 

Work  Observation 

Work  Ex{)erlence 

Vocational  Education  Co\irseB 

Placemenrb  Procedures 

Job  Seeking  Program  ' 

1^11 tary  Cluster ' 

Consumer  Economics 
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Career  Declslon- 
Maklng  Skills 

Work  Seeking/ 
Obtaining  Skills 
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3.  \  Program  Goals  «• 

\Thel structure  described  in  the  preceeding  -section  has  proven  useful 
thrbughout  the  history  of  the  project  to  identify  specific  project 
ibjjectives  and  tasks  to  be  completed.    These  models  Ixaye  also  proven 
uWful  to  prioritize  tasks  for  efficient  management  of  the  total 
eiffort.  > 


GofAls  and  objectives  established  dxiring  the  first  year  have  been 
Icqrlfely  ret€ilned.    These  are:  -  . 

Placement:    To  develop  a  program  which  facilitates  satis- 
factory placement  of  students  in  either  employment,  educa- 
tion, or  training  which  permits  the  pursuit  of  a' career  - 
choice  or  meets  a  recLl  or,  perceived  economic  need. 

Counseling;    To  develop  and  implement  procedures  that  en- 
able  students  to  explore  and  understand  their  unique  char- 
\^acteristics  and  how  these  characteristics  relate  to  the 
iefined  life  roles  (citizenship,  family,  avocational,  eco- 
nomic) . 

aagement;    to  develop  procedures  for  plemning,  organizing, 
cobrdinatihg,-  directinft  and  controlling  staff,  project, 
district  jT and  community  resources  to  insure  "the  adoption 
of  broject  go'ols  within  the  district  and  to  facilitate 
transportability  of  the  mod^l.   •  *  . 

Curri\culum:    Tcr  facilitate  integration  of  career  Education 
conceptsinto  the  curriculum  auch  that  each  student  may 
systemtoitically  develop  thos^  skills  that  enable  him  to 
functi6n  in  the  defined  life  roles,' including,  but -not 
limited  to,  citizenship,  family,  economic,  and  avocational. 

Ma}b!r  project  afl^tivitiee,  during  this  past  year  have  included: 

1.  Effecting  curricizlum  ihfusion  in  specified  grade  levels  '. 
and/or  academic  areas, 

2.  Dissemination  of  both  instructional  and  counseling 
materials ^  ^ 

Incorporating  decision-making  materials  into  sebondary 
curricula^ 

.Proiriding  for  a  jiemonstration  of  satellite  technology 
in  selected  schools. 

Initiating* use  of  a  community  resource  center  in  all 
schools,  ' 

Developing  both  placement  and  fcJlloy-up  services. 

Developing  materials  and  strategies  for  imjJroving  s.tudent 
job-seeking  skills,  and  .  V 
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8.    Assessing  local  neecf^. for  additionkl  vocational  and/or 
Work  experience  progra&s.  I 

Specific  objectives  for  the  project  diiringjthis  pest  year,' and  the 
relationship  which  existed  between  project^ objectives /.project  treat 
ments,  and  outcome  eirea^,  are  Sescribe^i  mbrje  fiilly  in  the  evaluation 
design  which  is  included  as  Appendix  A  to  : this  report. 
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6.  PROJECT  PROCEDURES 


dxirriculum  Development  | 

At  the  elrementary  level  efforts  were  continued  to  determine  those 
loglpal  places  within  the  existing  curriculum  for  infusion  of  career 
education  concepts.    The  emphasis  was  placed  on  ^e  basal  reading 
adoption  and  some  refinement  of  units  vithin  the  socIalL^  sclenp^ 
pi^ogram.    Evaluation  of  supplementary  print  and  non-pk*int  materials 
was  a\Lso  continued  througltout  the^ear.    The  new  kindergarten  currl- 
culuffi  guide,  with  its  em|>hasls  on  8elf*-avarene88^.4(a8  piloted  and 
subsequently  revised  for  final  publication.  \ 

i 

At  the  secondary  level  Interested  teachers  were  encouraged  and. assis- 
ted by  project  st€iff  to  Incorporate  elements  of  career  education  into 
their  instructionflJ.  programs.    Actlvltlea  focused  on  oelf -awareness, 
declslon-malcing,  values  clarlfl cation,  and  career  exploration.  Late 
in  the  year  all  secondary  teachers  were  siurveyed  to  determine  the 
degree  to  which  career  education  concepts  are  presently  emphasized. 
Thltt  will  form  the  basis  for  continued  development  during  1975-76. 
A  limited  number  of  students  participated  in  the  Region  VIII  Satel- 
lite ^Technology  Demonostratlon.    Although  this  will  not  be  avail- 
able in  the  near  future,  the  evaluation  data  should  be  uisefiil  in 
developing  progreucn  Tormat,  using  similau*  media  and  materials. 

Development  of  the  Community  Resource  Center  proved  valuable  at  both 
elementary  and  secondary  levels.    Teacher  evaluation  was  overwhelm- 
ingly positive.  J  , 

Counseling  ^  ^ 

New  apprcTaches  to  test  interpretation,  and  the'  utilisation  of  special 
staff  in  the  Career  I!lformati6n  Center,  were  two  efforts  to  improve 
career  guidance  services  in  the  senloi*  high  school.    A  change  in 
scheduling  procedures  also  contributed  to  better  use  of  counselor 
time. 

Placement  and  Work  Experience 

Project  staff  worked  with  a  .Citizen  Involvement  Committee  to  plan 
a  centralized  placement  service  for  young  people.    The  major  ob- 
jective is  to  consolidate  the  efforts  of  the  various  agencies  serving 
youth.  ,  c  ^  • 

Cooperative  work  experience  programs  have  been  expanded  with  the 
addition  of  Agri-business  to  the  vocational  curriculum.    Plans  were 
jievalaped  with-  high  school  adminiatr&tors  for  an  extended  day  pro- 
gram which  would  facilitate  work  experiences  outside  the  cooperative 
programs,  but  would  Include  development  of  job  seeking/ job  maintain- 
ing skills.    This  plSI^  has  been  submitted  to  the  Superintendent  for 
consideration  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 


Ik 


Management  Activitlee 

Routine  project  supervision  wa-s  Extended  to  include  developing  and 
conducting  graduate  inservice  classeq,  editijig  €md  publishing  curri^ 
culum  units  developed  by  participating  teachers,  organizing  a 
cataloging  system  for  professioned  career  ^ucation  materials,  and 
implementing  an  internal  accounting  system. 

A  great  deal  of  time  was  spent  structuring  trea€9tot  groups  to  en- 
sure project^compliance  with  established  evaluation  guidelines. 
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C.    EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROJ[EGT 


Introduction  >  .       ^  ^  • 

i .. 

Rationale :    From  the  outset,  evaluation  of  the  prpject  h^s  been 
conceptionallzed  as  a  long-term  effort,  with  tlie  first  and  second 
years  of  project  operations  being  primarii^j\information-basQd 
studies.    During  the  third  year,  when  the  project  will  be  seeking 
to  es^blish  generalizability  of  the  developed  model,  ther  evalua- 
tion will  be  predicted  largely  upon  conclusion-oriented  atudlea* 
However,  political  realities  require  decision  information  of  various 
types,  at  different  levels,  thvotighout  a  project's  history/  There- 
fore, some  evaluation  activities  reported  employed  traditional  de- 
sign emd  analysis  models,  e.g.,  pre-post  testing  procedures  on 
specified  dimensions;  establishment  of  base  lines  for*  purposes  of 
aQsesaing  change;  etd*    This  rationale  is  consistent  with  the  con-'' 
ceptual  structure  of  the  project  -  Definition,  Design,  Development, 
and  Installation. 

Definition  for  Evaluation  Entoloyed:    Evaluation,  as  employed  for 
this<  project,  is  a  continuous  process  involving  the  constant  ex- 
amination and  reappraisal  of  a6tivities  and  policies  which  facili- 
tate making  rational  decisions  between  frequently  conflicting 
alternatives.    It  includes  identifying^  or  specifying,  an  infor- 
mattion  nee4  and  collecting,  analyzing,  and  reporting  Infomation 
which  will  alevlate  that  need.    Ultimately,  such  evaluation  infor- 
mation should  lead  to  some  action*    If  it  does  not,' then  the  utili- 
ty of  the  evaluati^on  effort  must  be  seMously  questioned. 

In  this  project,  as  in  sodidty  generally,  the  majority  of  information 
needs  are  generated  by  persons  in  a  decision-making  capacity.  In- 
cltided,  among  others,  are  school  staff  ,^  community  agency  represen- 
tatives, state  agencies*  staff,  and  state  legislators.    Each  of  these 
groups  of  individiaals  makes  decisions  at  dif f ereht^evels ,  and  there- 
fore, requires  different  types  of  information,  in  varying  formats, 
^jjj^  at  varying  times. 

The  concept  of  evaluation  employed  in  this  project  is  not  a  product, 
but  rather  a  mecuis  of  enhancing  and  operationalizing  definitions  for 
project  intents,  and  simultaneously  maximizing  the  benefits  to  derive 
from  consumption  of  available  resources.    Th^  intent  has  been  to  pro- 
vide information  required  for  planning  and  managing  the  project  and 
for  ultimately  describing  the  strengths  and  deficiences  of  the  pro- 
ject relative  to  desired  outcomes. 

Evaluation  Guidelines:    In  an  effort  to  systematically  derii^e  a  use- 
ful definition  for  career  education,  the  United  ptates  Office  of 
Education  commissioned  Development  Associates,  Inc.  to  conduct  a  * 
review  of  available  literature,  funded  projects,  related  legislation  ' 
flmd  each  of  the  different  theories  which  appeaured  to  contribute  in 
some  way  to  the  concept  of  career  education.    The  primary  lntfM3tt  of 
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this  effort  was  to  specify  whax  objectives  should  be  associated  with 
the  concept.    Development  Associates  uSed  as  their  base^  theoretical 
constructs  which  emanated  from  the  work  of  both  industrial  psycholo- 
gists and  Educational  theorists.    Also  considered  were  severed^  recent 
attMipts  to  operationally  define  career  education,  such  lis  those  mani 
festVin  experimental  programs  funded  to  implement  career'  education 
in  public  schoQl  settings.  -  / 

This  effort  resulted  in  a  list  of  nine  desired  student  outcomes. 
These  are:     .  . 

1.  Students  will  demonstrate  increased  self-awareness i 

2.  Students  will  demonstrate  increased   competency  in^asic 
academic  ajid"  vocational  skills; 

y.     students  will  demonstrate  increased  awareness  of  work 
values,  and  possess  a  desire  to  \engage  in  paid  or  unpaid 
work,  \   '  5r 

h.  students  will  demonstrate  in^reasVd  awareness  of  and 
knowledge  about  work;  J 

■  . 

5«     Students  will  demonstrate  increased  Osompetency  in 
career  decision-making  skills; 

6.     Students  will  demonstrate  good  work  habVts; 

7-    Students  will  demonstrate  work-^^^ing  an6,  work- 
getting  skills; 

.8.  Students  who  ore  leaving  the  formal  educatio^  system 
will  be  successful  in  being  placed  in  a  paid  occupa- 
tion, in  further  education,  or  in  unpaid  work  that 

is  consistent  with  their  career  plans;  and 

I' 

9.     Students  wHl  be  aware  of  meems  available  for  contin- 
ued education  once  they  have  left  the  formal  educa- 
tional system. 

A  second  product  emergent  from  Development  Associates'  work  was  a 
set  of  evaluation  guidelines.     The. model  which  they  deyelope'd  wag 
presented  as  a  part  of  the  management  process  for  any  career  educa-i/' 
tion  activity.     It  was  conceptualized  aa  beginning  with  the  develop- 
ment of  a  plan  to  reach  certain  goals  or  obtairf^ certain  resultd.  It 
was  further  predicated  upon  the  belief  that  evaluative  data  was 
needed  at  both  the  local  and  national  levels,^  Primary  concern  $.t 
the  local  level  would  be  to  provide  those  da^  which  woul^  facilitate 
attainment > of  objectives  for  a  specified  project.  ,  Data  to  be  pro- 
vided for  use  at  the  nat;Lonal  lovel  would  focus  upon  those  kinds  of 
issues  necessary  in  the  formulation  of  policy  f OJf  continued  funding 
and  further  definition  of  the  concept  of  career  education. 
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the  model  proposefd  by  Development  Associates  includea.'^thirteen  steps 
wnich  are  implemented  throughout  a  continuing -^evaluation- process. 
The^e  steps  are: 

Prepare  the  program  overview;  v 
Complete  the  Outcome-  Question/Treatment  Group"  Matrix; 


Formulate  ^evaluation  cpidl^tions; 
Specify  the  design;  # 
Specify  data  sc^ce^^ 


> 


Select  or  develop  instrument 
Prepare  a  sampling  plan; 
8. 1   Prepare  a  data  analyHis  plan; 
9/    Prepare  a  data  collection  plau^; 

Finalize  the  design  and  prepeiie  a  reporting  plan; 
Implement  the  idata  collectioxi/ plan; 
^    ^;    jL2.    Analyze  data;  aind 
/ 13 .    Repoft .findings . 

/         ■  ^     ■  ^ 

These  thirteen  steps  were  generally  followed  in  the  design  and  con- 
duct of  this  evaluation  to  insure  ttmlS^^^a  derived^as  of  maximum 
ufl(efulness  at  the  national  level.    Jteps  li.and  2  eo'ejequlvalent  to 
Plj(ase  I  (pre-Design)  of  this  evalu^ioS;  s t8p6-  3  Hlu?6ugh  10  are  ( 
ejfjuivalent  to  Phase  II  (Design);  steps  11  and  12  are  equivalent 
to  Phase  HI  (Desi^  Implemen^floft);  and  step  13  is,  eqfiivaTent  to 
Phase  IV  (Reporting). 

PuTEOse:    In  a  developmental  progrcun,  such  as  the  Great  Fails  Exem- 
plary Program  ^  Career  Education,  the  primary  ^^mrpose  for  an  evalua- 
tiort  is  to  supply  timely,  credible,  and  mai^ageable  information  that 
will  support  both  project  staff  /and  the  project  sponsor  in  meeting 
four  basic  responsibilities.    Tttfese  are; 

.  1.    Establishment  of  meaningful  and  valid  criteria  for 
project  outcomes;  t 

2.  Effective  and  prudent^  use  of  project  resources  to  attain 
project  goals; 

3.  Objective  cmd  use'ftrlSiissemination  of  information  to 
the  educational  community  and  other  concerned  publics  and 

.    '\      '  ^ 

^.    Accqfinjtability  to  the  sponsoring  agency. 
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-TJie  evaliiatioh  plan  implemented,  in  addition  to  satisfying  the  basic 
responsibilities  listed  above,  was  also  designed  to; 

1.    Determine  the  extent  to  which  the  objectives  of  the,: 
project  were  accomplished, 


2-    Determine  what  factors  either  enabled  or  precluded  ^ 
the  accomplishment  of  specified  objectives;  and 


^3*    Promote  the  inclusion  of  successful  components  of 
the  project  into  vocational  education  programs 

pported  with  funds  other  than  those  ffom  tfife  grant. 

Procedures ;    Generally,  evaluation  of  the  proj ect 'was  accomplished . 
In  five  phases?    These  are  (l).  Problem  Definition,  (2)  Design, 
•(3)  Implemeniation,  {k)  Reporting,  and  (5)  Management- 

In  an  attempt  to  ensure  that  information  needs  of  the  project  spon- 
sor were  adequat^y  satisfied,  evaluation  guidelines  established  by 
the  sponsor  were  systematically  followed.    As  noted  earlier,  the 
niamerous  steps  outlined  Xn  the  Guidelines  vfere  divided  into  the 
five  phases^ listed  above.    The  complete  evaluation  design,  which     •  . 
describes . procedures  employed,  is  included  as  Appendix  A. 

■  V  -  ' 

Data  Generation 

Intj^'oduction;    The  continued  developmental  nature  of  the  projiect, 
.jiixtaposed  with  requirements  of  the  National  Guidelines,  necessitated 
the  use  of  several  projcedures  ajid  instruments  for -collecting  data. 
Through  a  japtety  of  Instrumentation  techniques,  an  attempt  wa^  niade 
to  describe  pilternative  perceptions  of. significant  project  compof^fcents 
€uid  to  concomi tartly  measure  the  effects  of  operational  tyeatments* 

Operationally,  these  data  requirements  necessitated  the  use  of  de- 
signs which  would  establish  causal  relationships  and  several  other 
instruments  which  would  provide  project  staff  with  informatibn  needed 
to  structure  future  activities.    Daiia  generation  techniques  employed 
€Lre  discussed  below  in« relation  to  e^ch  of  the  major  types  of  instru- 
mentation. 

Tests;    In  developing  the  national  evaluation  guidelines  for  career 
education  programs i  Development  Associates  systematically  reviewed 
a  ntimber  of  test  instruments  for  which  sufficient  research  data  were 
available  and  where  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  establish  norms. 
These  tests  wer^  organized  in  relation  to  student  outcomes  and  were 
recomnended  for  use  by  a*ll  proj«ct^'. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  recommended  tests  wer^  employed  as  criteria 
for  Selected  treatments..  However,  in  some  instances,  the  test  also 
served  as  a  treatment.    For  example,  the  Barclay  Classroom  Climate 
Invent©;^  was  employed  by  teachers  as  a  specific  treatment  \i±th  the 
Self-Obrervation  Scales  test  used  as  the  criterion. 
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Recommended  tests  employed  in  this  evaluation  are  listed  ii\  Table  2. 
A  complete  'description  of  the  tes-t  employment  3tj*ategy  is  suminarized, 
in  Table  3.  '  -  ^ 

Questlo^maires :    Eleven  questionnaires  were  employed  in  the  coMuc/ 
of  tljfis  eyaluation.    Objectives  addressed  are  summarized  in  Table 
Specific  project  and/or  student  outcome  areas  adctressed  in  thes-e 
questionnaires  may^ be  determined  by  examining  Table  3  of  the  Evalua- 
tion Design.    On  that  tabled  outcome  areas,  project  objectives/  and 
evaluation  objectives  are^cross-referenced. 

■* 

.Record.  Data:     In  a  typical  evaluation,  a  great  deal  of  useful  infor- 
mation is  routinely  generated  during  project  operations.    A  summary 
of  th^se  types  of  data,  caljed  "Record  DataX,  wjiich  contributed,  to 
this  evaluation,  i-s  shown  in  Table  ^\  ' 

0  ^ 

A  ijiore  complete  description  of  data : generation  and  related  proce-  / 
dures  employed  for  this  evaluation  may  be  seen  in  the  evaluation^  • 
design  (Appendix  A).    Mush  of  the  information  included  thjere  has 
been  purposely  omitted  from  this  report  to  simplify  the  report  for- 
mat., . 
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^TABLE  2 
TESTS  EMPLOIED 


Project 
Objective 

Outcome 
Ared 

Grade 
Level 

Self -Observation  ^Scale  .          ;  . 

1^ 

I 

3-6 

Career  Education  (^uestioimaire  . 

2 

IV 

'  3 

Career  Awareness  Inventory 

2 

IV 

6 

"Career  Maturity  Inventory 

•  • 

2 

IV  . 

9 

Career  Development  Inventory               \  , 

2 

IV 

9 

Assessment  of  Care#j^i  f^yelopment            .  „ 

•  2 

IV 

12 

'       '                            '  '  ' 
Carebr -Development  Invejitory 

IV 

9 

Carper  Maturity  InveAtory 

V 

10 

#        ■■  - 

Career  Development  Inventory 

I 

V 

12 

Deferential  Aptitude  Test  with  Career 
Planning  Program 

.  1 

I 

9  ' 

Barclay  Classroom  Climate  Inventory 

1 

|JA 

3-6; 

Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Scale 

2 

NA 

1 

9 

General  Aptitude  Test  Battery/Intereat* 
Check  List 

3 

• 

NA 

,11^12 
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-  ^      TABLE    3  : 
TEST  EMPLOIMENT  STRATEGY 


E\ral 
Obj 


Population 


Grade 


School 


•  Design 


Data  Requirements 


Treatment 


Criterion 


Franklin 
Franklin 

North/Parii 

North/Pariii 


30 

30 
30 


pre-post 
pre-rpost 

i 

pre-post 
post  or^ly 


BCCI 
BCCI 

DAT/^PP 

Nope 


SOS 
SOS 

abilities ' 

self-report 
abilities 

%elf-r^eport 


ao- 

9 

1^  • 


Whittie.i' 
Oollins 
Lewis  ISc. 

Clark 
Morningsid^ 

Skyline 
Lincoln 
Meadowlark 

GFHS  Gr  10 


Fast  Gr  9 
GFHS 


132 
total 


75 
total 


1+0 


30 

16 


pre-post  & 
compal-isoh 


pre-posi^ 


pre-post  V 


pre-post 

pre-post  ?c 
comparison 


Teacher  Trainir 


CEQ 


Field  trips  CAT  .v 
Tesoiirce  persors 


Use  of  CIC, 
OVIS  4  ATS-VI 

ATS- VI 

CIC  use/nonuse 


CMI 


CMI 


ACD 


10    .  IGFHS 
IGFHS 
11-12  °iCMR 
12  IcMR 


50 

25 
10 
30 


pre-post 
pre-post 
pre-post 
pre  only 


OVIS  &  C.EEB/D&CCMI 


OVTS  only 

gatb/icl/ct=:eb 

CEEB/D&O 


<iMI 
GDI 
GDI 
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TABLE    3  (continued) 


>  UuJ 

Population 

Design 

Data  Requirements 

Grade 

School 

Treatment  , 

Criterion 

k 

15 

post  only 

NA 

Quest  w/exp 

5 

10-12 

NA 

,  6 

post  only 

NA 

Quest  report 

6 

NA 

NA 

NA 

budget 

7 

10-ll|^ 

NA 

NA 

NA 

Established 
operatidnal 
placement  svc 

number  students 
placed 

/ 


i 
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)  -  TA-BLE  k 

QUESTIONNAIRES  EMPLOYED  FOR  THE  EVALUATION 


Respondent 
* 

Evaluation 
Objective  • 

Purpose/Focus 

Coop  Work 
Coordinators 

Description  of  procedures  em- 
'  ployed  to  identify  cooperative 
work  stations 

Student  drop  outs 

k  . 

Congruence  between  desired  and. 
actual  placement  in  a  job.  Exit 
questionnaires 

^  Director,  Vo-Ed 

5 

Nature  and  amount  of  liasion  with 
career  education  for:   (a)  course 
development,  (b)  program  articuls-r  ; 
tion,  and  (c)  program  developmei  t  j 

CIC  Director 

■   .  8 

Inventory  of  CIC  materials,  Pro-  | 
cediu'es  for  student  use  of  CIC 

.Gr  11  ^  12 
students  , 

■  8 

Personal  perception  of  value  of 
CIC  in  career  decision-making 

Couruselors 

■  8 

Frequency  of  referral  of  students 
,  to  CIC 

Students  who  use 

CIC     ^"^  '  : 

8 

Perceptions  of  CIC  value  in  career 
decision-making 

Part  D  Project 
Directors 

13 

Definition  ^nd  description  of 
transportability  as  employed  by 
their  projects  j 

Montana  Superin- 
tendents 

13 

J 

Description  of  inforrndtibrt  needed 
c    to  adopt  Great  Falls  components 
developed  binder  ,  the  auspices  of 
this  project  | 

Teachers  who  have 
talcen  the  CE  course 

V  15 

Frequency  of  use  of  activitiea 
labeled  as  career  education  related 

'  Teachers  who  have 
used  selected  tests 

17 

Ratings  of  selected  testa  for  vne 
in  CE  programs 

TABLE    5      •  .  j 

RECORD  DATA 'which  CONTRIBUTED  TO  THE  EVALUATION 


Objective 

Data 
Element 
Number 

Description 

1 

1 

Niunber  of  hoiirs  spent  in  use  of  (a)  BCCI  and 
(b)  DUSO  I  &  n 

.  1 

2 

Niunber  of  hoiirs  devoted  to  interpretation  of 
OVIS  in  (a)  groups,  and  (b)  individual  sessions 

1  ■ 

3 

Number  of  students  in  each  group  names  in  (2) 
above 

i 

Number  of  hours  of ^Joint  planning  for  OVIS  , 
interpretation  b7  teachers  and  counselors 

1 

Description  of  follow-up  activities  prescribed 
from  OVIS  interpretation  by  (a)  teachers,  and 
(b)  counselors 

1 

6 

Hoiurs  of  classroom  use  of  DUSO  Kits 

i 

* 

7 

Number  of  students  in  classes  where  DUSO  Kits 
were  used  » 

1  1 

8  ; 

ITBS  scores  for  30  students  each,  Ix^  grades 
8,  and  6,  whose  teachers  have  completed-  the 
Career  Education  coxirse 

1 

9 

ITBS  scores  for  30  students  each.  In  ^ades 

8,  and  6,  whose  teachers  have  not  completed  the 

Career  Education  course 

2 

10 

Number  of  field  trips  taken ^  when,  and  to  where 

2 

11 

Ncune  emd  occupation  of  each  resource  person  used 

2 

12 

Number  of  hoxurs  of  CIC  use  for  selected  sample 
of  students  who  use  GFHS  CIC  and  vhd  also  use 

counseling  services 

< 

2 

13 

Class  roster  and  total  hours  each  student  ppent  ^ 
In  use  of           demonstration  broadcasts 

3 

Ik 

Hoxurs  per  student  spent  In  use  of  CEEB  materials  - 
and  OVIS  Interpretation 

3 

15 

Hoxurs  per  student  spent  In  use  of  OVIS  scores 
for  group  counseling 

25 


Report  of  Data  Related  to  Goal  Attainment^ 

Introduction;    As  noted  earlier,  this  evaluation  has  attempted  to 
satisfy  a  diverse  range  of  Information  needs  and  requirements;  from 
those  required  by  the  Evaluation  Guidelines  to  those  of  the  project 
for  short  and  long  range  planning. 

V"    '  '       •  • 

The  most  expedient  reportlhg  format  appeared  to  be  selected  outcome  - 
areas  described  li^  the  Evaluation  Guidelines.    Howler,  a  number  of 
evaluation  objectives  were  not  directly  related  to  these  and  have 
been  reported  as  ^^elated  Activities"./ 

Self-Avareness:    The  evaluation  design  prescribed  measurement  of 
changes  in  student  igelf -awareness  in  grades  three,  six,  and  nine. 
At  each  grade    level,  a  pre-post  design  was  employed,  using  a  crl-  * 
terlon  judged  appropriate  for  the  treatments  employed. 

TWe  treatmerrt  for  grade  three  was  use  of  the  Barclay  Class^oo^ 
Climate  Inventory  and  subsequent  interpretation/use  of  that  Instru- 
ment by  the  classroom  teacher.    The  criterion  employed  was  student 
performanpe  on  the  Sel,f-Observatlon  Scales. 

Teachers  spent  an  average  of  11.75  hours  using  the  B.C. C.I.  Unfor- 
tunately, due  to  administrative^ problems,  it  was  not  posslble^to 
use  the  S.O.S.  as  a  prerpoO*^ measure.    Since  only  one  measure  is 
available,  it  will  be  established  as  a  baseline  for  subsequent  years 
of  the  project. 

Student  performance  6n  both  the  primary  and  intermediate  forms  of 
the  S.O.S.  is  reported  ih  Tables  6  through  8,  respectively. 

At  grade  nine  the  treatment  employed    was  use  and  Interpretation 
of  the  Differential  Aptitude  Test/Career  Planning  Prograjn.    The  • 
criterion  was  a  student  self-report  of  abilities.     In  addition  to 
the    treatment  group,  a  second  group  of  students  was  selected  as  a 
comparison.    No  attempt  was  made  to  watch  these  groups  due,  primarily, 
to  administrative  problems  Inherent  in  such  procedures. 

4 

Changes  in  student  self-report  of  abilities  for  the  treatment  .group 
are  shown  in  Table  9.    As  shown,  there  were  significant  changes  in 
student  awareness  of  their  Verbal  Reasoning  Abilities,  Numerical 
Abilities,  Arithmetic  Reasoning,  and  Spatial  Relations.    The  com- 
Njparison  group  received  no  treatment. 

As  shown  in  Table    10,  the  treatment  group  demonstrated  a  significant 
increase  lii  perception  of  ability  while  the  compeurlson  group    did  not. 

Two  additional  tests  were  made  to  assess  the  adequacy  of  the  criterion. 
As  shown  in  Table  10,  there  is  a  significant  correlation  between 
treatment  gr.oup  pre-test  scores  and  actual  performance  on  the  D.A.T. 
Additionally,  variance  was  homogenous  within  the  treatment  group. 

These  data,  while  promising,  also    suggest  that  some  other  factor  was 
operating  within  the  treatment  group;  for  the  comparison  group  could 
have  been  expected  to  perform  equally. 

•   *  26 
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TABLE  6  ' 

Self  Observation  Scale:  Baseline  for  Primary  Level 

.    V  ' 

Self  Social        School  Self  Achievement 

Acceptance    Maturity    Affiliation    Security  Motivation 

Number  of  Cases         27.00  27.00  27.00  27.00  0.0 

Average  Score  47.07  53.59  46.26  SI. 19  Q.O 

Standard  '  '  ^ 

Deviation  8.27  9.79'  12.93  9.05  6.0  ' 


Average  Per- 
centile Score         40.93  55.85  45.00  ,  54.59  0.0 
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TABLE  9 


Change  In  Student  Self-Awareness 


Grade  .9 : 

Treatment: 
Criterion: 


Interpretation  of  DAT/CPP 
Self-report  of  abilities 


Treatment  group:  Paris  Gibson  Junior  High  School 
Comparison  froup:  North  Junior  High  School 


Tr-eatment 

Group : 

Pre- 

-post 

test  scores  on 

the 

criterion 

Scale 

Exy 

Nx 

Ex 

Ex 

Ny 

Ey 

Eyl  DF 

VR 

254 

18 

70' 

294 

18 

63 

231  17 

NA 

239 

18 

68 

276 

18 

61 

217  17 

AR 

190  ' 

17 

65 

269 

17 

49 

155  16 

CSA 

204 

18 

57 

221 

18 

62 

226  17 

MR 

247 

18 

68 

286 

18 

63 

241  17 

SR 

223 

17 

68 

298 

17 

53 

179  16 

AP 

250 

18 

68 

298 

18. 

62 

230  17 

LU 

245 

18 

70 

288 

18 

61 

225  17' 

♦significant  at  .05  level;  one  tailed  test 
**  significant  at  .01  level;  one-tailed  test 
***  sl^lflcant  at  .005  level;  ane-talled  test 


Scale 

X.pre 

X,post 

VR 

3.88 

3.5 

NA 

3.77 

3.38 

AR 

3.8 

2.89 

CSA 

3.16 

3.44 

MR 

2.78 

2.50 

SR 

4.00 

3.12 

SP 

3.77 

3.44 

*  significant  at  ^05  level;  one-tailed  test 
**  significant  at  .001  l«vel;  one-tailed  test 
***  significant  at  .005  level;  one-tailed  test 


td 

1;8  * 
1.94  *  ' 
2.88  ** 
-.79 
.86 
3.45  *** 
1.14 
2.03  * 


df 

t 

17 

1.8  * 

17 

1.94  * 

16 

2.88  ** 

17 

.79 

17 

.86 

16 

3.45  *** 

17 

1  14 

ERIC 
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TABU  10 

»  ...         •   •  .  .      ^  » 

Treatment  and  CS^mparlson  Group  Change  in  *Self -Awareness 

* 

Treatment:  :  Interpretation  of  DAT/CFP  .  * 

Criterion:  '  Self-reporg  of  abilities  '  ^ 

Group  X.pre  '  X,  post   '     df  t  . 

Paris  Gifison         66.75         "    /  58.83  7     *X,128  * 

North  87.50  91.75       ;  7  '  .79 

/  *  3 

*8lgnif leant  at  the  .01  level,  one-tailed  t?st 

Correlation  between  pre-test  and  actual  DAT  scores 

Paris  Gibson    -    .859  *** 
North  -  .39^ 

significant  at  .005  level  " 
F  test  for  homogeniety  of  variance  . 

Group  V  Oy2        df,         dfy  V 

Paris  Gibson         17.36  30.^25      7  7  l./S 

North  5.36  49.26       7  7  9.19* 

*signrif leant  at  .01  level 

Differences  between  post-tests;  treatment  Rroups 
Group  X.post  df  t  : 

Paris  Gibson  57.7 

North  44.77  14  3.246* 

*signi^ictot  at  .01  level  ♦ 
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Ddta  presented  In  Table  10  also  show   a  islgnlf loant.  dlfferenoe  on 
the  post- test  betveen  the  treatment  luid  oomparlson  groups.    Gly^n  * 
thft  other  difference^  which  existed,  this,  va^'expected.  \  ^ 

These  data  stronglT^syggest  that  use  of  the  DAT/CFP  was  Influential 
In  changing  students  self -awareness  on  the  constructs  measured  by  : 
the. DAT.    However,  due  ti^the  lack  of-oontrol  manifest  in  typical  ^ 
classroom  studies,  l€  Is  ill$osslbleAo  establish  a  causal  relation- 
ship. 

^     .         '  •  i 
Further  study  of  the  DAT/CFP  as  a  strategy  to  change  student  lerels 

o<^  sel^-awateness  is  warranted  by  the  data,  .  ' 

A^fareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About:  Vor|c!    Measures  of/this  outcome 
ari^a  were  taken  In  grades  three,  six,  hln«(f  itnd  tvtfl^e.    In  each 
case  a  different  treatment  was  employed  anc^  consequently,  across-  * 
gra4s  leve^  comparisons  should  Jiot^  made. 

^he  treatment  at  grade  three  was  Curriculum  Infusi«i>  whlch^Vas  db^ 
fined  In  this  project  as  a  teacher  w^  ha4  been  ti^in^d  In  Career  ^ 
Education.    Cpmjiarlso&.gx^oups  were  again  employed,  u^  teachers 
whb  had  not  been  formally  trained  In  Car<i^r  Education.    The  criterion 
for  both^ groups  was  the  Career  Bduoatlon/Quelrtlonnalre. 

As  shown  In  Table  11;;^  a  slgxilf leant  difference  existed  between  pre- 
emd  post- test  scores  fop  tHe  treatment  group.  Data  presented  also 
shows  a  slgnlf leant  difference  between  the  treatment  and  comparison 
groups  on  the  posVtest.  \ 

These  data  support  the  conclikfilon  .that  teacher  training  has  a  slg-  * 
nlf leant  Influence  on  development  of  stiadent  awaress  of,  a&d  know- 
ledge about,  work  at  grad^ three. 

The  treatment  at  grade  six  consisted  of  an  ad-hoc  use  of  field  trips 
and  resource  persons.    Representative  field  trips  Included  (1)  Air 
Force  Base,  (2)  prlntli]^  plant,  (3)  banks,  (U)  geological  sites, 

auto  repaljr^>5hop,  (6)  State  and  Federal  aov€^mm^t  office i  (7) 
City  offices,  and  (8)  retail  sales  stores,  ^otal  numlair  of  field 
trips  taken  by' the  three  treatment  g^Stips.  was  38*  ^ 

*A  variety  of  resource  persons  were  used  by  trefktnent  group  teachers. 
They  Incliaded  numerous  profes^loofs,  trades,  and  govendnent  employees. 
A  total  of  26  resource  persons  visited  ind/or  met  with  treatment 
group  classes  throughotit  the  year. 

■  "  *  '        *     •  .  ■■  ■ '  i- 

The  criterion  employed  at  (tfade.  six  watf  the  Career  Awmrenesi  Inventory. 
It  was  administered  In  a  ^r<i-poit-€est  design.    Datg'^derlved  from 
this  testing  procedure  are  sliowif  In  Table  12.    Thm  difference  between 
pre-  and  post-testing  across  the  groups  was  significant. 


This  analysis  was  across  treatment  groups  rather  than  pre-post  for 
each  group.    Consequently,  ^Vlnce  a  directional  ,dhan|fe  was  not  bypo-/*^ 
theslsed,  a  two- tailed  test  was  felt  to" be  ^ore  appropriate. 


r 


4 


TABLE  11 

fhange  In  Awareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About,  Work 


Grade  3 


Treatment:    Curriculmrtnfusion  (teachers  trained  In  Career  Education) 


Treatmant :  Currlcu 
Crlteri^:  C.E.Q. 


Group    ^                      N              X.iTray^   XtPOSt  df  t 

Treatment         /  72              18.39                 20.81  2  6.75* 

Comparison  59             17.59                18.64  2  3.09 

Treatment  ,                          r  20.81 

Comparison  18.64  4  4.43** 


*  significant  at  .05  level,  one-tailed  test 
**slgnlficant  at  .02  level,  two-tailed  test 


•V 


J 
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While  the  pre-post  test  restilts  are  significant »  some  caution  ^ 
should  be  exercised  in  drawing  conclusions  about  a  causal  rela-^ 
tlonshlp  between  treatment  and  criterion.    Additional  studies  are 
warranted  ^o  determine  what  variable,  or  combination  of  variables, 
would  account  for  the  difference  o1>tained. 

Several  treatments  and  two  crlterlo^ tes^okwer elided  at  grade  nine.  > 
Treatment  administered  and  the  criterion  e^^lefj^  for  each  are  out- 
lined below: 

-  , Curriculum  InfUsion/C.M.I. 

-  ATS-VI  Demonstratlon/C.M.I.  , 

-  ATS-V^  Demons ti'atlon  and  Coxmselcpr  Interpretatlon/C.M.I. 

-  Interpretation  of^. V.I. S.  results/C.M.I.     ^  . 

-  Ix)terp]^etatlQn,  by  teacher  and  counselor,  of  both  O.V.I;S. 
ind  C.E.E.B.  Program/C.M.I. 


-    Use  of  Cflureer  Information  Genter/A. CD.  ^ 


Curriculum  Infusion  was  again  defined  as  teachers  who  had  Completed 
formal  trednlng  in  ceureer  education.    As  shown  in  Table  13,  this 
treatment  had  no  sigi)lf leant  effect  upon  students  in  grade  nine. 


Resxilts  of  the  ATS-VI  Demonstration  are  shown  in  Table  Ik.  This 
treatment  did  have  ft  significant  effect  upon  ninth  grade  students. 
Complete  pre-post-tes*^,  data  were  not  available  for  grade  ten  due 
to  administrative  problems. 

The  ATS-VI  Demona4a:atlon,  coupled  with  counselor  inteiTpretation, 
did  have  a  significant  effeqt  upon  grade  ten  students.    These  data 
are  reported  in  Table  1$. 

Data  preaented  in  Table  l6  suggest  that  use  of  O.V.I.S.  test  results 
only  does  no t(  have  a  significant  effect  upon  stxident  perf orpiance . 
This'^  is  further  reinforced  by  the  low  correlation  between  the  self-' 
appraisal  scale  on  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  and  hours  of  coui)^ 
j^ellng  each  student  received.  / 

Data  presented  in  Table  17  describe  the  effects  of  teacher  and  coun- 
selor interpretation  of  the  O.V.I.S.  coupled*with  theC.E.E.B.  Deci- 
slons  and  Outcomes  Program.    As  shown,  this  intense  effort  had  little 
effect  upon  student  performance.    The  negative  correlation  between 
this  strategy  and  student  scores  on  the  self -appraisal  scale  of  .;bhe 
C.M.I,  suggest  the  stratesf  may  have  been  too  inteffie  -  sttidents^  > 
learned  too  much  about  themselves  and  were  possibly  lanable  to  cope 
with  what  was  revealed.  _ 

Each  of  the  treatment  groups  described  above  were  comp^ed  with  a 
general  sample  of  students,  again  using  the  CM. I.    The^ restilts  of  ^ 
this  comparison  eure  shown  in  Tabl^  l8.    These  data  suggest  three 
concltislons:  (1)  The  C.M.I,  is  not  sufficiently  sensitive  tt)  detect 
changes  in  student  awareness  and  knowledge  about  wbrk,  (2)  Students 
at  this  grade  level  are  unresponsive  to  treatments  of  the  type  employed, 
and  (3)  Studies  t©  identify  a  better  criterion  are  warranted. 


J 

,  TABLE  12 


Change  In  Awareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About,  Work 


Grade  6 


Treatment:    *Use  of  field  trips,  "resource  persons'  and  teachers  trained 

in  Career  Education 
Criterion:  C.A.I. 


Group 


N 


X.pbst 


df 


Meadowlark  24 
Skyline  19 
Lincoln  25 


102. 8». 
94.26 
92.32 


109.13 
103.40 
101.60 


8.32* 


♦significant  at  .02  level 


35  * 


TABLE  13  \. 
Change  in  Awareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About,  Work; 


CurriculiM  Infusion 


Gfade  9.  West  Junior  High  Schgol 

Treatment:    Curriculum-  Infusion 
Criterion:  C.M.I. 


Competence  Test 


N^pre, 


N,post 


X»  pre 


X,post 


df 


29 


29 


13.06 


12.6 


1.08 


Attitude  Scale 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Change 


Raw  Score 


35.5 


J.  lie 


52 


Raw  Score 


34.5 


Z  lie 


46 


Raw  Score 


-1.0 


%  lie 


-6 


36 
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TABLE  14 

Change  in  Awareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About,  Work; 
ATS  —  SI  Demonstration 


Grade  9^  East  Junior  High  School 
Grade  10^    Great  Falls  High  School 

Treatment:  ATS-VI  Demons t rat ioiPProgr am 
Criterion:  C.M.I. 


Competence  Teist 


df 


Vjraae 

31 

25 

12.1 

 — 1 

13.0 

4 

3.11* 

10 

NA  , 

21 

NA 

14.4 

*  significant  beyond  .025  level;  one-tailed  test 


Attiftide  Scale 


Pre-test 


Post-test 


Gain 


1  Grade 

Raw  Score 

%ile 

 * 

Raw  Score 

Xile 

Raw  Score  , 

%lle 

9 

32;9 

44 

37.2. 

66 

4.3 

22 

10 

NA 

NA 

1 

36.2 

58 

NA  (not  available) 


ERIC 
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TABLE  15 

Change  in  Awareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About,  Work; 
ATS  -  VI  Demonstration  and  Counsellor  Intervention 


Grade  10,      Great  Falls  High:  School 
Treatment: 
Criterion: 


ATS      VI  Demonstration  Program  and  Counsellor 
intervention 
C.M.I. 


Competence  Test 
N,pre  N,post 


Attitude  Scale 


v. 


Raw  Score 

%ile 

Raw  Score 

%ile 

Raw  Score 

■%ile  , 

34.2 

44' 

34.7 

46 

0.5 

02 

ERIC 
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TABLE  16 


Change  in  Awareness  of,  and  Knowledge  About  vtaqrk  as  a  Result 
of  O.V.I.S.  Interpretation  SessT 


Grade  10,    Great  Falls  High  School 

Treatment:  Interpretation  of  O.V.I.S.  results 
Criterion:  C.M.I. 


Competence  Test 
N>pre  N,post 


X»Pre 


X,post 


df 


20 


22 


14.16 


14.14 


.044 


Attitude  Scale 


Pre^test 


Post-test 


Change 


Raw  Score 

i  lie  . 

Raw  Score 

Z  lie 

Raw  Score 

7.  lie 

■  35.8 

56 

35.4 

51 

-6.4 

-5 

Correlation  (Pearson)  between  scdres  on  the  Self«'Appraisal  scale 
and  hours  of  ii^dividual  coxinsellng  is  shown  below: 


N 


X  self-appraisal       X  hours  of  councelling 


20 


13.5 


1.55 


.06 


Additional  correlations  were  not  computed,  i^.|  remaining  scales 
and  counseling  procedures,  as  there  did  not  appear  to  be  any  sig- 
nificant differences  in  the  data. 
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TABLE.  17 


Effects  of  C.E.E.B*  and  0«V«I*S*  Use  on  Student 
Awareness  and  Knowledge  of  Work 


Grade  10,    Great  Falls  High  School 

^  Tr^atme^tt :     Interpretation,  by  teacher  and  counselor »  of  both 

the  O.V.I.S.  and  C.E.E.B.  Program 
\  Criterion:  C.M.I. 


Competence  Test 
N,pre  Ntpost 


X>Pre 


X,P08t 


df 


17 


15 


12.28 


12. A 


-0.3A 


Attitude  Scale 


Pre-test 

Post- 

test 

Chann 

'f 

Raw  Score 

%  iltt 

Raw  Score 

%  ile 

^  Raw  Score 

%  lie 

35.6 

54 

35.9 

5A 

!      .3  . 

1 

1              ■  1 

-0- 

ERIC 


Correlation  (Pearson)  between  scores  on  the  Self-Appraised  scale  and 
total  hours  of   counseling   (group;  individual;  O.V.I.S.;  and  C.E.E.B.) 
is  shown  below: 

N  X  self-appraisal      X  hours  of  councellinft 


14 

12.9 

10.57 

-0.11 

1 

TABLE  18  ^\ 
Comparison  of  Treatment  Groups  with  a  General  Sample  of  Students 


Criterion:    C.M.I.  _ 
Comparison  Group  (grade  10):       -  56  X    •  13.48 


Treatment  ^ 

N 

X 

tl 

O.V.I.S.  and  C.E.E.B. 

15 

12. A 

-0.95 

Curriculum  Infusion 

29 

13.06 

-0.32 

O.V.I.S.  Interpretation 

22 

lA.lA 

0.A6 

ATS  -  VI  and  Counselling 

19 

13.  A6 

,  -0.02 

ATS  -  VI  - 

23 

13.0 

-O.AO 
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At  grade  twelve/  the  treatment  employed  was  use,  by  students,. of  a 
staffed  Career  Information  Center .    The  criterion  employed  was  the 
aIc.D.  test.    Results  of  this  study  are  presented  In  Table  19-  As 
shown,  there  Is  no  significant  difference  between  the  pre-post-test. 
However,  this  treatment  Is  very  loosely  defined  and  It  Is  difficult 
to  draw  any  conclusions  from  these  data. 

A  seperatef  study  of  student  use  of  the  C.I.C.  Is  reported  In  a 
later  sec^on  of  this  report.    This  Information  was  sought  In  an 
attempt  to  define  more  precisely  what  coi^lbutlons  a  C.I.C.  might 
make  to  a  career  education  program. 

The  lack  of  significance  in  each  of  these  treatments  was,  to  say 
the  least,  perplexing.    Consequently,  maturity  was  established  as 
the  Independent  variable  for  a  separate  study  with  the  A. CD.  as 
the  criterion.    Data  from  this  stlidy  are  presented  in  Table  20. 
As  shown,  students  in  grade  eleven  performed  significantly  better 
on  this  £d«|t.    These  data  suggest  that  some  combination  of  variables 
was,  lil^act,  providing  students  with  the  desired  knowledge.  Further 
study  of  these  factors  s|iould  be  completed. 

Basic  Skills;    Only  one  study,  at  grades  four  and  six,  was  conducted 
for  this  outcome  £u:ea.    Results  of  the  study  are  reported  in  Table  21. 
The  logic  of  expecting  a  change  in  student  basic  skills  as  a  result 
of  participating  in  career  education  activities  is  very  weak.  The 
lack  of  significflQit  differences  was  expected. 

\ 

The  problem  here  appears  to  be  not  t^ith  the  treatment  or  th^  criterion, 
but  with  the  outcome  area  Itself.    It  appears  the  major  concern  is  k 
one  of  student  motivation,  hot  basic  skills.    One  could  expect  student 
performance  on  a  test  of  boislc  skills  to  change  if,  over  an  extended 
period,  he  had  been  highly  motivated  to  learn  these  skills. 

It  is  suggested  the  project  sponsors  reconsider  the  logic  of  this  . 
outcome  area. 

Career  Decision-Making  Competency:    Assessment  In  this  area  was 
limited  .to  grades  tett,  eleven,  and  twelve.    However,  a  variety  of 
treatments  were .employed,  including  use  of  the  C.E.E.B./n)eclslons 
and  Outcomes  Program,  interpretation  for  students  of  their  perfor- 
mance on  the  Qenerfld  Aptitude  Test  Battery,  and  the  Interest  Check 
List. 

Data  from  the  C.E.E.B. /Decisions  and  Outcomes  treatment  are 
reported  in  Table  22.    As  shown,  there  were  no  significant  differenoer" 
within  the  variotia  treatment  groups  on  any  of  the  major  scales.  Tra^ 
same  condition  (n.s.d.)  obtadned  when ^treatment  groups  were  comparedS. 
to  a  non-treatment  group.    The«e  data  ar^LPresented  in  Table  23-  \ 

The  lack  of  definite  findings  and  several  other  factors  suggested  / 
additional  analysis  and  contlnixed  studies  were  appropriate.    Conse-  / 
quently,  baselines  have  been  established  for  subsequent  years.  These 
are  shown  in  Table  2^.    Shown  in  Table  25  are  correlations  obtained 
between  student  scores  on  the  C.D.I,  and  G.P.A.    As  shown,  only  one 
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TABLE  19 

Change  in  Awareness  of ^ and  Knowledge  About,  Work 
(as  a  restllt  of  C.I.C.  usage) 

N 

Grade  11:    Great  Falls  High  School 

Treatment:    Use  of  Career  InfonDatlon^(||nter 
Criterion:    A.C.D.  scales 


Criterion 

Group 

N 

X 

df 

t  r 

Knowledge  of 

treatment. 

6 

42.6 

Characteristics 

comparison 

10 

A1.7 

lA 

.41 

Knowledge  of 

treatment 

6 

12.3 

Prep.  Raq. 

comparison 

10 

13.6 

14 

1.35 

TABLE  20 


Change  In  Awareness  of i  and  Knowledge  About , 
Work  as  a  Factor    of  Maturity 


Grade:  8,  9  and  11 

Treatment:  Maturity  (Grades  8  and  9  compared  to  11) 
Criterion:    A.C.D.  scales  ,  , 


K^^ledge 
Characteristics 

/ 

8-9 

ii 

47 
•15 

37.04 
41.93 

60 

—4  

2 '21*;; 

Knowledge  of 
Prep.  Req. 

8-9 

11 

16 

10.73 
13.12 

62 

3.42** 

*  significant  at  .04  leyel 
**  significant  at  .001  level 


0 
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tXBLE  21 

Change  in  Basic.  Skills  as  a  Result  of  Curriculum 
^   Infusion  (Teacher  Training) 


Grade 

Criterion 

Group 

N 

X 

df 

t 

f. 
%} 

TTRc/romn 

trea  titnenti 

94 

67. 6& 

comparisorL, 

103 

64.32 

6 

1.22 

ITBS/Comp. 

treatment 

94 

68.35 

comparison 

103 

64.475 

6 

1.29 

4 

ITBS/Comp.  . 

treatment 

61 

40.95 

comparison 

103 

43.22 

f   1 

4 

1.91 

ITBS/WS 

treatment 

61 

41.85 

comparilson 

103 

■  

42.60 

—  ■ 

4  . 

1.78 

J* 

o 

ERIC 


t 
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TABLE  22      .  ,  ■ 

■  •  *^ 

Change  Observed  in  Career  Decision-Making  Skill 


Group:    Grades  10-12;  N-7 

Treatment:  t.E^.B./D  &  0 
Criterion^  C.D.I. 


-si 


Scale 

X.pre 

X.post 

dt  r 

t 

A 

103.71 

116.14 

6 

1.32^ 

B 

249.42 

261.42 

6 

0.89 

r-c 

14.71 

15.85 

.6 

0.^0 
s 

Total 

367.85  . 

389.57  ^ 

6 

0.95 

1 

/  i 


\ 


o 

ERIC 
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TABLE '23 

Treatiment  and  Comparison  Group  Ch^'ges  in 
Career  pecision-Making  Skill 


V 

Treatment:  C.El.I 
Criterion:  C.D,^ 

y^B./D&O 

t 

Demography 

Sex 

Group 

N 

2^e 

S 

M  F 

Treatment,  " 

26-  - 

.  17.56 

18 

Comparison  ^ 

.7 

16.43 

3  '4 

Group 

N 

Rng.. 

df 

Treatment 

213  ^ 

f 

367.61  . 

r 

Comparison 

113 

3'^9.57 

31^. 

.81 

/ 
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TABLE  24 


Baseline  Data  for 'Career  Decision-Making  Sk;Lll 


Criterion:    Career  Development  Inventory 


Group  One: 
Sex 

N 

X, total 

9' 

Sm 

Rng. 

X.age 

M 

1  A 

J / O • 

\    ■  '  ■  - 

7  ^   1  A 

1  R  7R 
XO  •  /  O 

1  7 

F  • 

11 

346.82 

47.95 

14.46 

180 

17.63 

Group  Two^: 
Sex 

1  , 

If 

X,total 

'  Sm 

Rng. 

X.age 

M 

,   18  . 

— r>  ^  

361 . 16 

7i.3i:'f 

16.80 

213 

17.56 

F 

8 

382.13 

A 

59.58  ' 

•A2I.O6 

191 

17.38 

9 

• 

\ 

/  ,  ( 

1.  :  ■ 

4 

■  1 


ERIC 
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TABLE  25 

\  ■ 

Correlation  Between  St,udent  Perfdpiance  on  the 
■»       C.D.I,  and  G.P.A.  „  # 


Groups 


N 


Xpdl 


m- 


Baseline  I     '  25  368.96  1.784 

Baseline  II      25,       ,  370.96  1676 


,45*  .0036  .431 
.31      .002  1.069 


Baseline  II  M  17  365.71  ,1.6 

'    F    8  382.13       •  1.84 


.405  .002  .786 
.34    -.001  2.228 


h9 
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proved  to  be  significant,  which  suggests  the  C,D,I.  is  a  poof^  pre- 
dictor of  G.P.A.  The  question  nqt  answered  is  what  relationship 
exists  between  G.P.A.  and  Career  Decision-Making  skllills.  The  an- 
swer to  this,  obviously,  must  come  from  a  long-teim  study  of  some 
type.  r  * 

Related  Activities;    Data  are  Reported  in  this  section  which  describe 
^a  broad  .range  of  project  acti^ties,  each  of  which 'is  related  to  de- 
velopment of  an  exemplary  model  for  career  education.    The  order 
of  presentation  is  congruent  with  the  order  of  evaluation  objectives 
(see  Design,  Appendix  A). 

1-    Establish  the  degree  of  congruence  between  actual  and 
desired  student  work  placement:    One  of  the  cont^uing 

>^     project  concerns  has  been  its  effect  upon  stuclents  who 
leave  school,  and  especiadl^r  upon  student  satisfaction 
in  work  obtained.    This  concern  is  the  essence  of  the 

requiretaent  outlined  in  evaluation  objective  four. 

ft 

The  broad  range  of  possible  contributing  factors 
necessitated  narrowing  the  scope       this  objective, 
finally,  to  addressing  only  those^udents  who  left 
school  prior  to  conq)letion  of  a  formal-  program. 

A  queationnaire  was  designed  for  administratioij  to\ 
these  students.    The  focus  of  this  instrument  was: 

1.  Reason  for  living  school; 

2.  'Job  or  position  sought^ 

* 

3-    Job  or  position  obtained, 

4.    Cxarrent  activities  relative  to  thei\"  changing 
jobs; 

5-    How  their  present  position  was  obtained; 

6.    Respondents'  perceptions  of  necessary  quali- 
fications for  a  desired  position; 

7-    Respondents'  perceptions  of  necessary  quali- 
fications for  their  present  position; 

^  8.    The  most  "satiffying"  aspect  of  their  present 

position;  and 

9.    The  least  ^'enjoyable"  aspect  of  their  present 
position. 

The  problems  in  using  this  student  population  are 
obvious  -  they  are  scattered  across  the  country  and, 
are  very  difficult  to  locate.    However,  ten  stiidents 
who  h^d  left  school  were  located  and  completed  the  ^ 
questionnaire . 
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Of  these  ten  students,  three  were  l6  years  of  age, 
foiir  were  17 1  two  were'  l8,  €md  one  was  19 .  The 
group  Included  four  girls  6utid  six  boys.    Four  of 
the  group  cbmpleted  grade  nine  and  six  had  completed 
grade  eleven.  o 

A  summary  of  their  responses  to  the  questionnaire 
follows:  .  ' 

1.   "kaln  reason  for  leaving  school; 

,  a.    Lack  of,  Interest  • 

i 

b.  Insufficient  credits 

c.  Could  not  "get  along" 

d.  Ezpelle^ » 

2^    Begin  to  look  for  a  job  Immediately: 

a.  Tes  =  60% 

b.  Jl6    =  2056  i  4 

c.  No  response  -20% 
3.    Type  of  job  sought: 

a.  Anything  f  50% 

b.  No  ^^response  -  505^  . 

k.    Job  obtained  (representative): 

a.  Grocery  clerk. 

b.  Restaurant  (general  w6rk) 

c .  Babysitting ' 

d.  Cook  ^ 

e.  Waitress 

f.  Father's  business 

g.  Cocktail  waitress  (respondent  Is  I8  years  old) 
3*    Satisfied  with  present  position: 

a.  les  =  20% 

b.  No    =  80% 
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6.    (^llfled  for  present  position: 

a.    Yds  =  100^ 
J.    Obtained  present  Job  through: 

a.  Friends  '  ■  ^ 

b.  Newpaper  ad^ 

c.  Parents 

d^^  Personal  application 


8.    Problems  encountered  in  seeking  work  were: 
a.    Lack  of  experience 


"  /        b.    Insufficient  assistance  f^om  employment 
agencies 

c.    Lack  of  necessary  "contacts",  i.e.,  people 
who  can  assist  them  in  finding  employment. 

While  the)3e  data  are  sketchy,  there  are  some  important 
points  made.    Among  them  a^e: 

'  1.    Lack  of  interest  and/or  perceived  relevance  of 
school  is  cited  as  the  maijor  reason  for  leaving; 

2.  The  group,  as  a  whole,  lacked  any  sort  of  career 
goals; 

3.  They  are  generally  disettisfied  with  present 
employment;  and 

k.    There  exists  a  need  for  employment  assistance 
to  students  who  leave  school  early. 

2.    Describe  expansion  of  lob  preparation  opportunities 
including  vocational  Education  and  cooperat;lve  work 
experiences  d.n  grades  eleven  through  fourteen:  There 
appears  to  have  been  a  signlficfluit  increase  in  the  number 
of  training  statipns  employed  during  this  year  com- 
pared to  last  year.    In  1973-7^ i  coordinators  reported 
an  average  inventory  of  37  training  sites.    An  average 
of  106.5  site^  was  reported  during  197*^75 •  However, 
there  may  have  l)een  some  misunderstanding  among  the 
coordinators  as  to  what  constituted  a  training  site, 
as  reflected  in  the  range  of  numbers  of  sites .  This 
statistic  was  327 •    The  median  number  of  sit^s  re- 
ported in  197^-75  was  57.5. 

A  summary  of  the  cooperative  education  program  is 
shown  in  Table  26.    These  data  also  describe  a  large 
increase  over  1973-7*^. 
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TABLE  26 

Cooperative'^Education  Program  Summary 


Program 

ScAool 



Students 

Work  ' 
Station 

-i-     •  Tot 
Student*' 

al 

Station 

Distributive 
Educ3t  ion 

G-F-H.S 
C,M,R,H,S, 

82. 
62 

77 
76 

144 

153 

Ind,  Cooperative 

Education 

.7 

G.F-H-S,  ^ 
C.M,R,H,S: 

.  51 
62 

51 
54 

96 

105 

Office  Education 

G,F,H,S, 
C-M-R-H,S, 

62 
27 

55 
24 

89 

79 

Program  Total 

329 

337 
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Several  other  comparisons  with  1973-7^  ahov  some 
Important  trdnds .    These  Include : 


1.  Nearly  half  {k3%)  of  the  coordinators  report 
supervising  kl  or  more  students During  1973-7^, 
the  mean  number  of  students  supervised  was  2^; 

2.  Only  one  coordinator  reported  a  formal  student 
training  program  in  I973-7U.    Seven  coordinators 
(78^)    reported  such  programs  in  l97'*-75; 

3*    Several  important, changes  in  criteria  used  to 
select  students  for  the  cooperative  work  program 
are  shown  in  Figure  3.    For  example,  completion 
of  p]^erequisite  courses ,  economic  need,  and 
teacher  recommendation  are  not  used  as  fre- 
quently.   Generally,  these  could  be  considered 
an  improved  condition;  and 

Coordinators  have  assumed  much  more  responsi- 
bility for  final  selection  of  students  {60% 


Coordinators  were  asked  to  list  what  they  perceived 
as  the  most  significcmt  constraints  to  operation  of' 
the  cooperative  work  program.    Their  responses  were: 

1.    Teaching  load; 


2.    Business  economics  of  the  community; 

3*    Insufficient  personal  contacts  (relates  to 
number  1  above ) ; 

U.    Poor  career  counseling  for  students; 


7*   Xack  of  time  to  devote  to  coordination}  emd 
8.    Employer  education. 

An  important  factor  relative  to  expemsion  of  the 
cooperative  work  and  vocational  education  programs 
is  the  number  of  teachers  vha  completed  the  Career 
Education  training  program  conducted  by  the  project. 
During  197^75  >  fourteen  completed  the  program^  with 
three  of  these  from  outside  the  Great  Falls  School 
District. 

Reftort  expenditures  at  each  level  of  project  empha- 
sis;   This  information  is  presented  in  Table  27. 


to  69%). 


Student  classroom  load; 
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Figure  3 


Criteria  Employed  by  Work  Coordinators  to  Select 
Students  for  the  Cooperative  Work  Program 
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*Pre-requl9ite8  identified  included: 
Marketing 

Beginning  and  advanced  typing 
Office  machines 
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k .    Development  and  use  of  Career  Information  Cente 
Several  alternative  formate  have  been  emplo/ed  f 
establishing  C.I.C.'s,  with  the  major  difference 
being  In  staffing.    The  following  Information 
about  the  center  was  provided  by  the  Project 
Director: 


1.  All  llbrarleins  were  directed  to  recate- 
gorlze  material  and  centrally  locate  C6ureer 
education  materials.    Purchase  of  new  mater- 
ial va^  to  be  emphasized  on  all  orders.  There 
was  more  emphasis  in  the  elementary  libraries 
which,  heretofore,  hcMl  not  purchased  much  of 
this  type  of  material.    Vhile  self -awareness 
is  seen  as  an  element  of,  career  education, 

it  is  most  often  "filed"  as  guidance  material. 

2.  Two  sources  were  used  for  basic  book  and 
audjro-visual  selection  -  Book  List  and  Media 
and  Methods.    Selection  of  matericds  is 
generally  based  upon  recommendations  of 
teachers  and/or  project  staiff .    It  is  stan- 
dard procedure  to  order  material  on  approved, 
for  preview. 

3.  Funding  s'ources  for  materials  come  from  four 
major  areas:  — 

a.  -    Regional  Library  Budget; 

b.  Instioictional  Materials  Center  Budget; 

c.  District  Instructional  Materials  Order 
Form} 

d.  Project  Puods. 

k.    Regular  library  procedures  are  used  for  stiident 
use  of  C.I.C.    All  material  is  accessible,  but 
not  all  types  can  be  teiken  home  because  bf\ln- 
sufficient,  equipment  for  checkout. 

5.    There  exists' some  rivalry  between  libr€u:ians 
and  counseling  staff  as  to  where  materials 
should  be  housed.    This  has  Improved  somewhat 
during  the  t^o  years  of  the  pr^ 
visor  feels  the  graduate  classes  have  helped 
articulation  among  all    levels.    She  particular- 

mentioned  the  library  staff  and  ^English 
teachers  working  together  on  a  skills  unit 
based  on  the  theme  of  career  education. 

Student  perceptions  of  the  usefulness  of  the  Career 
Information  Centers  at  Great  Falls  High  School-  and 
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Charles       Russell  Hjigh  School  are  descrl|;re(i  In 
Tables  28  €md  29,  respectively.    The  fljost  impor- 
tant information  is  that  students* found  the  . 
Ceiiters  useful  in  making  ^career  decision,  which 
is  what  thejr  arii  designed  to  accomplish. 

-i'    '  i  ■: 

5.    Establishment  and  use  of  a  Community  Resource 
Center;    i^ystejaatic  development  of  a  Community 
Resource  Center  was    initiated  in  1973-7*^ ?ro-^ 
cedures  employed  are  reported  .in  the  T.973*"'^ 
annuAl  r^eport.    This  center  has  proven  very 
^ effective  flmd  useful,  as  . shown  by  data  j^resented 
in  Table/ 30  and  by  the  increa^sed  number  of  work 
stations  reported  by  coordinators. 


,  Dei 

1 


6. ^Definition  of  Model  Transportia)ility;    A  number 
persons,  Includlj^  other  Exemplary  Project 
Lrectors  euid  federal  government  representatives, 
l^ere  contacted    in  an  attempt  to  establish  a 
concensual  definition  for  trcmsportability. 
Unfortunately,    response  from  persons  xjontacted 
(       was  very  poor.    Generally,  transportability  was 
i       defined  as  the  ability  to  use  materieds  and  stra- 
tegies developed  in  similar  si txiations.    Types  • 
of  materials  incliided  were  l^eacher  I|es our ce  Units, 
Learning  packages,    etc.*  ~  « 

Many  of  the  responses  described  a  rather  naive 
.point  of  view  regarding  the  problems  historically 
associated  with  generalization  of  materials  And 
strategies.    This  concept,  and  its  ^se  in  career* 
educaition,  should  be  examined  carefully. 

v7.    Assess  the  effects  of  Staff  Development  Activities: 
As  in  most  studies  conducted  in  a  public  school 
environment,  the  necesscu^  rtgor  to  establish 
causal  relationships  is  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
.  In  this  case  a  decision  was  made  to  design  the 
study  around  figuring  of  teach^  use  of  strategies 
addressed  in  th^  project  sponsored  training  program. 

In  conducting  the  study,  an  instruinent  was  designed 
through  which  teachers  were  asked  to  estimate  the 
frequency  of  use  for  specified  stratbjgies.  Respon- 
dents close*ly  .approximated  the  desired  sample  plan. 
Sample" characteristics  are  described  below: 
'* 

1.    Completed ■ Career  Education  com*se 

a.  Yes  =  k6% 

b.  No    =  535^ 
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J       ;      TABLE  29- 
Career  Information  Center  Usage 
Chairles  M.    Russell  High  School 


User  Demography^      n  =  52 


Grade 
\^Sex 
Number 

10 

11 

• 

12 

1 

% 

M 

F 

M 

F 

ff 

M 

F 

7 

i 

8 

11 

12 

7 

7 

f 

Age 

15  . 

16- 

17 

18 

1 

9 

Sex  ^ 

'  M 

■  F 

M 

fI 

M 

•F 

M 

'  M 

_F 

Grade 
10 

2' 

1+ 

3 

3 

2 

1 

Grade 
11 

3 

7 

9 

Grade 

1? 

5 

5 

^  2 

2 

Reasons  for  using  the  C*I*C»: 

(Hm  Choice  Ik 

Counselor  Referal  2 

Teacher  Referal  kl 

Other  Referal  6 


Usefulness  of  the  C»I*C>; 


/ 


tn  finding  a  job; 

Yes  =10  . 
No    =  26 

Not  expected  =  l6 
In  making  career  decioion: 
Yea  =  21  ^ 

No    -  20 

Not  expected  =  9 
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tabIe  30 

Use  of  Community  Resource  Center 


L  . 


School 

^    No.  of  ^ 
Teacher  - 
^Users 

No. of  Resource 
Persons  U^d 

C,M-R-   High  School 

6 

/ 

7 

G.F.   High  School 

'9 

20  ,  " 

East  Junior  High 

40 

26 

1       .     "  . 
North  Junior  High*^ 

7 

14 

Paris  Gtbson  J.H. 

:.  1 

2  . 

Wessr  Junior  High 

3 

6  . 

i 

Chief  Joseph"  ^ 

3 

.  ■  5 

Collins  ^ 

21 

3 

'  Franklin         ^:       ^  - 

5  • 

8^  ^ 

Lewis  &  Clark  . 

1 

1 

Lincoln 

1 

t 

Long  f-el  low          .  * 

6 

Lowell 
/ 

3 
6 

5 
14 

-  McKinley 

■  4  '  ■ 

27 

Meadowlark 

• 

2- 

4 

Morningside 

1 

1        .  ^ 

Mountain  View 

h 

24 

Riverview 

7 

14 

Roosevelt 

1 

1 

i 
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TABLE  30  (continued) 


Schoo 


No.  of 
Teacher 
Uses 


Russell 
Sacajawea 

Skyline 
Sunny side 
Valley  View 

Whittier 


\ 


•H  ^No,  of  Resource 
Persons  Used 


12 

7 
3 


^ub-total 

Ill 

232 

Deaf  and  Blind  School 

♦  • 

-           7          ■  \ 

Parochial  Schools, 
Holy  Family 

'     ^'        -    ■  • 

Our  Lady  of  LoiardesV 

1 
1 

3.> 
1 

/St.  Gerard 
>v        St.  Joseph 

2 

3  V 

■:7  _ 

TOTAL 

/    •       ■              •     .  . 

122  ^■ 

2^^ 

1 

< 

2. 

Gracie  level  taught; 

\ 

a . 

K  =  6^  ■      •  ■  .- 

b. 

1-3  f  21^ 

6. 

^-6  =32^ 

\ 

•    *                    '  ■ 

\ 

>' 

'7   O  —   1  '7<? 

e . 

10  =  i6^     .  ^ 

X. 

■  ' 

■g- 

12:  =  13^  .  ' 

< 

Sex.--  •        ■  " 

/ 

a . 

Male  =  3^^  ■ 

b. 

/J^emale  =  66$S 

■  \ 

ars  of  te&ching: 

a. 

1-3  =  e% 

! 

V 

b; 

h-G  =  21% 

c . 

7-9^=  29% 

d. 

10  or_  more  =  37^ 

Data  obtained  from  the  instriunent  are  shown  in 
•Table -SI-    While  the  obtained  Chi  Square  did' not 
prove     to  be  significant,  there  is  an  impbrtant 
difference  in  the  figuring  pf  use  for  cai^'eer  ^  ^ 
^ducatioA  strategies    between  those  who  have  and 
have  not  completed  a  formal  coxirse,  in  career,  edu- 
cation (211/155),     This  difference  coxild  be  attri- 
*         buted  to  a  variety  of  factors,  ranging  from  simply 
knowing  what  the  strategy  nam^s/meant  to  real, 
differences  in  teaching  style.    As  in  several  other 
components  of  thj^s  evaluation,  additional  studies 
are  necessary  to  establish  a  causal  relationship. 

Conoluaions  and  Recommendations 


Introduction:  The  need  for  a 
lines  was  clear.  However,  th 
inadequate  as  gtiidelines  for 
Perhaps  ^the  most  difficult  p;' 
the  iegroe  of  precision  neces 
tent  of  the  guidelines.  Unfo 
recognized  this  problem  -  it 
coming  the  problem. 


document  such  as  -tj^e* evaluation  guide- 
e  guidelines  produced  were  sorely  ^ 
evaluation  in  public  school  settings, 
oblem  was  in  attempting  to ^chieve  ^ 
sary  in  treatments  to  saC&l^fy  the  in- 
rtunately,  the  guideline  document  only 
offered  no  useful  strategies  for  over- 
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TABLE  3.1 


Comparison. of  Strategy  Use  by* Those  Who  Have  Completed 
'A  Career  ICducatiion  Course  and   Ihose  Who'fiave  Not 


Strat  egy 


Comp  Ler.  ed 
Course 


ves 


1" 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

9  1  10  1  11  12 

t 

20 

22 

24 

24 

^ZO 

^\ 

12 

,  

11 

10  1  16  j  '19  .  1  6 

21 1 
155 

22 

22 

19 

13 

9 

4  . 

2     10     20  1  17  ■ 

34 

44 

46 



4^ 

33 

26 

16 

14 

:  

h  ■  T"^^'  ^ — " 

12     26  ;  39  i  33 

L..    i  .J..-.-_ 



366 

ft     ^  > 


X*"  =  12.66 
C     =  .181 


df  =  11 


6h 


the  gui. I uioo  ^h-'iua'-.' Lvoj  rui' l^rc^  \om(5  riaiv  '  .  .  i.^^  n^ 

in  pubii<:    tjchool    settings,     rlad  ^ley  oeeu  T'- Arl  •  a  iir-j'^f 

extension  of  otennor's  notior;.?  fiuout-  information  ■• -i  ■•  .     ^^^luali   -  , 
they  migiit  have  proven  more  ujof  il  .  , 

The  foilowiri,^?:   Mn^cripiioi,  r-'^garii  -;  lu*-    '".'r'      ■  .  r  . 

and  teaciiei^s  wa^-  prepart^u        h  i  ^'-J   :L  Soaf  r'  ;i  il:     .  Lu-?  i.j'  i 

as  evidence  of  the  type  of  attempt.,  made  to  7..^      I      :    '-l^^'  in  'r  . 
treatments :  * 

Counselor:    mioL  vith  classroom  groups  of     :/iJen'*^:"'  vu<  r.ad 
completed  tiie  O.V.I.S.     The  use  of  individuaj   :  /  .  i.'^  r 
sheets  and  interpretation  of  results  was  j/.p.-ai  i^t; 
group  basis  and  individual  scores  were  e:wp!.ain':d .     !  ■•.u'^■  .  ^  ■ 
jcoros  were  given  to  the  Caronr  Information  Gen*"^/  su^-r- 
.ir.^r,  who  prepared  a  foldeT  for  each  studc.'ni.  ■  ^'>'''i'  r.^ 

^^ritairi'  a  oncupational  information  on  tlv.'.^-  ^ro'^r.  vh-i^re 

■ 'lu-'ii^,  showed  most  interest  on  the  O.Y.I.r,     Th*^  oI^sl  r  j..' : 
groups  re^)orted  to  the  Career  Information  Ccn^.ter  at  a 
rpecif  led  tim*:'.     Students  were     given  tho  fc'  N^i's  th:r< 
had  been  prepared  and    were  given  assTstari  M^  i  r.  ;  ■"- 

additional  information.     Students  wer^.-  encuia"  .t'».-  i  t- 
return  on  their  own  for  additional  investlgatio   ,  a^  ! 
they  were  also  encouraged  to  make  appointment.   \.  *  '  ; 
their  counselors  to  discuss  educational  plai./  t  » 

to     their  findings  and,  they  were  also  erj^  'U.        -  'j.. 
to  individuals  working  in  the  field  of  LnMr^.'..l . 

Conclusions  :     Data  presented    in  proced  i  ng  s^^c^t  ji^ppf  rt.  t\\^j 

following  conclusions: 

1.'    S^^lf-awarenens . 

V 

.  a.     Ch"i  ;-    th.rfi^'  and'  .u.x:     (lom[.''i'  i ...  iT:   '  r.- '  ■  wa.^v  rii* 
ma^i*'.     however,   '.iier*'  ic;  »'oino  •  t^iri'.  'is*,- 

cf  'i.e  H.'.'.C.i.  lijv^-  an  f^fl'  ct.  upon  r^i.i'iit 

S"  I  f-awarnness .  ""^^ 

h.     Grade  nine:     Sigjdf i^'.vmt  cli/^i.t;'  .       v     .luv-i  V"! 

OIL  .'omp  scaios  of  Lh.j  D.A.T.  wtp-    '  ii-    ■ .  \  . A\ r  .  i  . 
was  used  as  the  treatment..     TtX     .     .»'rLiMi  pr(A'"d 
to  be  sufficiently  valid.     Addl1  i  Mial  stu/iy  of 
this  use  of  the  D.A.T./C  .P.P.  i.-  ;rirranted. 

M 

Awareness  of,  and  knowledge  about,  w  rk: 

a.     Grade  three:     Teaclier  training  has  a  significant 

influence.  S 

o.     Grade  ,rix:     Intensive  use  of  fieia  trip.i  and 
r'v'ourc(f  person.^,  nas  a  sigjiif i cant,  r. fl'  ct. 
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Grade  nine:     Teacher  training  tiad  ao  offoct. 
The  ATS-VI  Demonstration,  both  r.int^ly  and  in 
combination  with  counselor  interpretatici, 
had  a  significant  offect.    Teather  arid  coun- 
selor use  of  the  O.V.I.S.  had  no  Dignificant 
effect.    Use  of  O.V.I.S.  scores  and  the  C.E.E.B./ 
Decisions  and  Outcomes  program,  iz.  "lombination, 
nad  no  significant  offect. 

d.     Grade  twelve:     Student  use  of  a  Career  Infor- 
mation Center  did  not  affect  their  performanco 
on  the  A. CD.     However,  there  is  a  gr^at  deal 
of  evidence  to  suggest  that  a  C.I.C.  is  a 
powerful  treatment.    More  careful  study  of  its 
effects  are  required. 

3.     Basic  Skills;  i. 

As  expected,  no  significant  changes  were  observed. 
The  logic/- which  relates  changes,  in  basic  skills  to 
a  very  ^ort  term  treatment  is  open  to  serious 
question. 

k.  ;  Career  Decision  Competency: 

No  significant  differences  were  found  on  the  criteria 
employed.     However,  ^this  was  not  ,unexpectpd ,  ac  tho 
construct  is  extremely  complex. 

5-  Placement; 

The  study  included  in  this  evaluation  was  difficult 
in  that  subjects  were  extremely  difficult  to  locate. 
Additionally,  it  is  likely  that  3uhj^»ntG  useii?  wcro 
the  most  difficult  to  assist,  duo  ho  tlieir  oxpresncid 
lack  of  career  goals  and  interest  in  self-improvemenit . 
Among  these  subject,  there  was  littlo  satisfaction 
with  their  present  jobs  or  congruencf^  with  desirod 
•jobs,  however,  the  subjects  were  not  ..-liar  on  what, 
jobs  they  desired,  which  would  mak^^      y  placement 
service  ineffectiv^ . 

6.     Expansion  of  job -preparation  opportunities': 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  this  area. 

7-     Budget  management: 


Excellent  i'ecords  were  maintained.     Judgements  about 
the  distribution ^of  funds  are  left  to  the  project 
sponsor. 


\ 
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i'-rirf.or  'nforraation  Certurs: 


Thof!^  have  proven  to  bp  one  of  the  h  '^o  iri^ 
tant  project  outcome j. 

9.     Coirjmunity  resour.:;ea:     '      '  ^ 

Thisj  recourse  nac*  oeen  ^riv<^f>\llj  u^^^  ;oi 
the  la'oject  and  i.;  recoiviug  wide  uj^/^j  by 
teachers. 

10.     Staff  ii.:vtjlopment : 

The  training  program  Liponsored  and  con-iv  :v,.J 
the  project  has  had  a  significant  effect  U].'.'n. 

a.  Student  outcomes; 

b.  U^'jC  of  community  and  other  resoui^c^ar. ;  an  i 

c.  '    Ujp  of  career-related  instructional   strator;w  *, 

Generally,  the  project  has  effected  a  numbor  of  i-ni  ^    •  •^"    ^-  . 
in  the  educational  programs  of  the  Great  Fallr.  lu.  !  i?        -  /  *. 
The  staff  represr^nt  a  major  force  in  effecting  ciui\^'j:  w .i*  ''A'. 
district,  which  has  resulted  in  several  useful  rxrvl  'v.^-^^'W.A   r-r  \ 
gram  changes.     These  changes  are  evident  in  riuu^''   '  •  *  '  '.^  .  . 

One  factor.which  serves  to  have  a  distressing  of  i     i  i^*  ru'- 

is  counselor  intervelhtion.     A  careful  study   if  tli*^  rntir-  ilr^r!'' 
counseling  program  would  be  useful  in  an  att':mi'^  t'>  identify  wLl^ 
consftraints  are  interfering  with  counselor  of f ociiV'jruisr  . 

Recommendations :     The  following  recommendations  are  basod  upon  di. 
presented  in  th*3  report,  and  upon  general  ob^w^rvat i o?ij  (U'  ' 
project:  — - 

1.  A  carnful  study  of  tests  to  bo  used  a.;^i>^rP.'  :  >t 
for  project  outcomes^  should  be  com]  '    fd.     1  ' 
staff  currently  have  sufficient  exp-     »•r.0'^  w; 
variety  of  tests  to  Geloct  th(  se  w*i''^  '  .-'.nu]  !  b-^ 
studiofi. 

2.  Selected  project  components  should  b^'  >io:>crLbod  wltu 
sufficient  precision  and  detail  such  that  they  may 
be  readily  transported  to  other  uottii^s. 

3.  Alturriativu  funding,  including  Incal  district 
funds,  should  be  sought. 

k,     Ih^^  roi"  and  use  of  counst;lor3  should  .ibuiifHi 
In  an  ^ifff^rt  to  incr^^'ase  tjio  degree  of  effect  th<  y 
\n  jr  up-.r:  1       career  aspects  of  s  tud>;nt  r  jii  :ati  on , 


Some  thought  should  be  given  to  debignatir^^  an 
individual  who    has  both  the  time  and  responsi- 
bility to  coordinate  vocational  education  offerings 
at  the  secondary  level.    This  responsibility  should 
include  articulation  of  vocational  education  pro- 
grams . 
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D.    PROJECT  OUTCOIffiS 


1-  Introduction 

.*  A  rather  detailed  discussion  of  the  developmental  procedures  to  be 
employed  by  the  project  was  presented  in  the  first  annual  report. 
The  model  proposed  there  included  three  "Levels  of  Development." 
Vfhile  these  levels  were  not  expected  to  be  congruent  with  years  of 
project  operation,  there  is  naturally /somg  correspondence ,  along 
with  some  overlapping,  between  the  t\j|D. 

The  general"  rationale  was,  in  a  linear  and  systematic,  fashion,  to 
define  components  for  a  "transportable'*  model,  design  the  specific 
aspects  of  eaoli  component,  and  then  focus  upon  implementation  of* 
those  components  within  the  district.     In  many  cases,  it  is  impos-siDii 
to  maintain  the  linearity  of    this  model.     Consequently,  design,  de- 
velopment, and  installation  were  found  to  interact  in  majiy  cares. 
However,  the  criterion  was  successful  implementation  of  the  comnonent. 

IT 

Program  outcomes,  in  relation  to  these  considerations,  are  discussed 
below. 

2.    Component  Development 

Community  Resource  Center:    This  activity  is  perceived  as  one  of  thf 
strongest  and  most  beneficial  activities  of  the  program.  Through 
this  activity,     teachers  have  been  abl^to  systematically,  and  rather 
vigorously,  employ  a  resource  that  woxild  not  have  been  available 
without  the  project *s  support.     The  center  has  enabled  teachers  to 
heighten  student  awareness  of  career  opportunities  while  simultaneoujJly 
obtaining  support  for  the    career  education  prograjn    from  the  comiira:^ 
ty.     In  this  respect,  the  {Project  has  attempted  to  follow  recommenda--^  — 
tions  made  in  the  first  yeaiKgvaluation  report,  i.e.,  have  a  sound 
program  design  before  soliciting  heavy  support  from  the  community. 

Career  Information  Center;    These  centers  iwive  progressed  from  an 
idea  to  operating  centers  in  a  very  short  puriod  of  time.     At  least 
one  of  these  centers  (Great  Fa^ls  high  School)  is  staffed  on  a  full- 
time  basis-    The  centers  are  currently  opnrational.    However,  some 
Vork  remains  in  training  students,  counselors,  and  teachers  in  how 
best  to  use  these  centers. 

Curriculum  Program;     Initial  steps  tiete  taken  to  implement  the  career 
education  scope    and,  sequence  prepared  during  the  first  year  of  the 
project.    This  included  continuing  work  in  developing  Instructional 
units,  coordination  of  work  experience  and  in-school  ac^vities,  and 
greater  involvement  of  counselors  in  all  areas  and  at  several  levels. 

Several  important  additions  in  the  secondary  curriculum  were  made- 
Tiiese  included  courses  in  (l)  Sales  and  Sale  Promotion  and  Management. 
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in  tho  Distributive  Education  Program,  and  {.))  a  vo.v',tional  ed'aco-^ 
tion  program  in  Agri-^businesG .    Plane  are  beiii^'  raed^»  t.  invustigate 
and  possibly  develop  programs  in    Health  Occupations  and  !iomo  .Eco- 
nomics.   This  latter  program  will  focus  upon  wage-earning  aspects 
of  home  economics  as  compared  to  traditional  programs. 

Staff  Development:    This  proj"ect  activity  has  proven  to  have  signi- 
ficant benefit  relative  to  expanding  the  conct  pt    of  career  educati^rx 
within  the  district.    As  staff    become  more  fully  aware  of  what  can  ' 
be  done  in  career  education,  they  begin' to  exercise  more  fully  the 
services  provided  through  the  program.    Evaluative  data  presented 
earlier  in ^ this  Report  clearly  show  the  vpl^tionahip  which  exists  ^ 
3 h&tween  completion  of  a  course  in  career  education  euid  frequency  of 
"use  for  career-related  instructional  strategies.     In  all  likelihood, 
staff  development  activities  of  the  project  will  have  the  greatest 
irtfluence  on  achieving  a  multiplier  for  integj?^tion    of  career  educa- 
tion ^oncepts .  ^  . 

yyounseling:     Some  progress  has  been  made  in  effecting  broader  input 
from  counselors  into  the  career  education  program.     However,  there 
still  exists  a  number  of  constraints  within  the  district  which  must 
be  addressed  before  the  desired  levels  of  counselor  input  will  obtain 

There  has  been  a  significant  increase  in  the  extent  to    which  counsel 
ors  and  teachers  interact,  jointly,  with  students.    This  stratqpr 
will  most  likely  .resolve  many  of  the  difficulties  confronted. 

Placement  and  Work  Experience:    The  project  staff  is  working  with  a 
Citizen  Involvement  Committee  to  develop  a  centralized  placement 
service  for  young  people.     Since  there  are  a  number  of  agencies 
gerving  youth  in  Great  Falls,  the  major  objective  is  to  consolidate 
placement  efforts.  ^  ^ 

Cooperative  work  experience  programs  have  been  expanded, 'and  plans 
have  been  developed  for  an.  extended  day  program  which  would  permit  ^ 
work  experience  outside  the  cooperative  programs.     A  job  clinic  waj 
held  at  Great  Falls  High  School  for  interested  ntudents  to  emphaoi/fr* 
job  seeking/job  maintaining    skills.     Local  business  peopio  aisaintel 
project  staff. 

Component  Integration 

As* in  all  projects  x^of  this  type,  the  level  of  district  committment 
necessary  to  achieve  wide  spread  integration  of  career  education  hao 
been  difficult  to  achieve.    Career  education  must  be  considered  in 
relation  to  all  other  district  programs. 

However,  the  following  components  appear  to  b*e  fully  integrated  into 
on-going  programs  of  the  district: 

Community  "Resource  Centers 

Career  Information  Center  .  -  - 

Teacher  Developed  Instructional  Units 

/    ■    '  , 
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. (iTiriM«r-''iniated  Media  Support  ' 
Cooperative  Work  Program  ^ 
Work  Experience  Trogr.-im  '  ^ 

Staff  Development 

Model  Definition*  '     :    •  • 

'  *  It 

During  the  first  yg^r  a  n\imber.  of  strategies' were  cmp.Loye  x  to  idc  ^it 
the  desired  fqrm'of  major  student  outcome^.     luoring*  thi;^  past  ymr, 
specific  treatments  were  establ^ished  and  testt'^i  in  iiii  eilort  to  iuv 
tify  those  which  would  be  most  effective  in  achieving  tho  desire^l 
type  and  amount  of  effect  in  each  of  the  major  ©utcoiao  tU'eas.  It 
is  "eJtpected  that  data  derived  fr^om  thi?  year  of  project  operation 
•will  serve  to  structure  future  project  operatious  which  will  lead 
t  >  full  implementation  of  those  strategies  which  have  proven  mo:;i. 
Gffeotivr'.  . 

Outcome  areas  addreased  include  (l)  Self-Aw^(^nes3 ,  ('?)  Work  Va^  ^: 
(3)  Work  Awareness,-  (H)  Obtaining  Work,  Career  Dnaision-Mak^he.' 

Competence,  and  (6)  Placement. 


If  coiiyponor.ts  of  tho  projact  ara  to       fully  instl  t.^)tlonal  1  r.y  rr'.or  ^' 
termination  of  the  project  otfof^^,  tiaoy  munt  be  fu::y  ir.t.-rratp  ]  ' -  ^  t  ^. 
time  of  project  :tormination.    Thf-ryf'Qi:'  ,  maj^-.r  p.-oj^c-  ^jmpSaJi. 
be  upon  integration  of  those  compon^artii  which  »have    proven  to  be  ^^^.-'l 
effective  in  effecting  cur^ricul^r  chatige,  cur.ricular  articulatlor ,  ^^f  i 
in  changing  ntudenfc  behavior  .to>/a2*d  desired  goali-  .  •  -v' 

Additionally^  thr.pro jeet^bas' a  responsibility  to  f  u"^  1  v  jivlgo  nivi  '^^^"^  ^3 
debqribe  the  opereHiibnal 'coijtex,t '^for  those  cdmpon^M.t:-  wiiinh  a-ro  t.o  :> 
included  among  transportable  components.".  Remaining  energiei^  wilT  be 
.>»-ctp(l  toward  jontipued  definition,  arid  development  of  progrnin  oomporh 

Jompon^»rit.M     !' jt  whirh  integration  will  be  sought  include*  (l;    'ar»^»»r.  In 
formation  ^Gentert?/  (P).  Commifnity  Resource 'Center,   (3)  tho  varl^'is  pl> 
mont  '."'tivitieH,   (k)  ntaff  development,  and  (5)   ilJ^rict  media  supp^ ' 

Theilo  componentc  will  gene?:^ily  comprise  those  a(" '  '  v I '.^  •  .  1 
mately  become  included  in  a  traYisportable  model.  -  Thrr*.  ^.  ^re  ,     •  ; 
and  judgement  of  these  (Components  will    aleb  be  etT^^r^i,. 

Continued  developmental  activitior:  will  focus  upr-n . 

]  .     Treatment  delineation, 

P.     ArUculation  dT  vocational  education  an  i  wor'r  program:]; 

IiJentrrfTcat  Ion  oT^iJ^^hati  vo  rolen  for  (^oiinnel  ef:; , 

h,     T^ien/i  f  i       i  en  of  constra  1  ntn  .t;6  a-iopM^j'':  '^A^h  '-nunr.»OMf 
ro]  e'  i  ]iir. '  ^  f  i  f^d , 

^.  ig''.    'f  ,    trateg        to  Im[»W?mfuit,       1  f.p  t  f h  ro  ]      -f  or  i:o\jr.- 

:*^>lorG ,  ' 

i\     '  r.v»' lopm^^nt  of  a  multij)r:^'r  mo'iej  to  \r  n  ^he  ••I'f-'' 
Mf  ntaff   i*'V*0  opm-f^nt  art!  vi  t^ier;: 

7.     Operat.innal  dc^flnition  of    life  rolen"  'i/;ng  data.  i)a:'e-. 
natabliahe'i  ^luring  yoar:^  ont^  and  two  of  t project.  arJ 

^.     r^evelopment  of  a  public  information  program  which  will 

result  in  heightened  awarennns  of  the  program  among  pot^^n- 
tial  clientile. 
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.    CHAPTER  I 
STRUCl'URE  kiiD  uRGAi^IZATIOli 


Elements  of  Career  £iucation:     iii.:.torically,  the  concept  of  career  edu- 
cation has  been  confoTinded  by  amoiguity  in  the  assignment  of  elements 
to  be  included  and  the  nature  of  those  elements,  'For  example,  confu- 
sion has  existed  in  the  definition  of  such  elements  as  self-awareness, 
familiarization,  work  values,  career  orientation,  etc. 

To  expedite  this  design  effort,  these  elements  were  traced' through  the 
literature  and  specific  definitions  assigned.     These  wore  subsequently 
jrderod  into  the  model  shown  In  Figure  1.    The  elements,  including  a 
coiiiplt^to  11 J  Ling  of  treatments,  are  shown  in  outline  form  itx  Table  1. 

^  ^  /  •      '  ^  \ 

TABLE  r 

•V. 

■     -PROGlSVM- ELEMENTS  *     .  .   -   *;  . 

A.     Outcome  Areas  •      .         f  \ 


1. 

'  Self-Awareness 

d  • 

Basic  Skills 

3- 

Work  Values 

k. 

Work  Knowledge 

5- 

Career  Decision-Making 

Ski%Ls^ 

6. 

Work  Habits 

7- 

Work  oeekinc/Obtaining 

Skills 

'  . 

r  lac  Client 

9. 

Continued  Education 

• 

Activities 

1.  • 

Familiarization  ^^^^^ 

2. 

Career  Orientation 

3. 

Career  Exploration 

Work  Experience 

5- 

Placement 

Treatments 

1. 

Curriculum  Infusion 

2. 

Field  Trips 

3. 

Special  Materials 
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9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 
13- 


1,'. 


Placetnctrt-  an^i  Follow-Ur)- 


?.e  ^1  our  CO  Pe  r  i3  o  ris 


BCCI  (Barclay  Classroom  Climate  -Inveicitor^.f' 

L'ibrary  Jlciilj  Training  (based  ©qpi  K:ar»  c^r  interer:t) 

JAT/CPP  (Differential  Aptitude  Test/Career  Flanning 
Program) 

(Career  ii^ducation  Questionnaire) 
."^I'.t^ Llite  Technology  Demonstration 
Morld  of  Uonsbruction 

D^n'i.<l  Hp^/Docisions  and  Outcomes  (CFFiO  ' 


)LJ   (Ohio  Vocational  Iriter'^jl 


I  n  f  0  r  i: .  a  t  L  0  n  tj  p  n  t  e  r ) 


aiii  lOL  (General  Apbit 
jckliot) 


I'arner.  Math 
Work   J  I:  J  e  r  V  a  t  i  o  c  1 


rest  .^at^c 


an  ■  .H:! 


and  int 


A'orK  i'.xp^:^rience 
Vo c ra t  i  Onal  iJduca  bi on  C our n e s 
riacemunt-  P^rocedure 
Jol.  r-^diing  Program 
dili. tary  Cluster 
'orii^m^T  Economics 
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Goal:         Dt>|oLop  a  progrv;.j  whit^l.  Tyi^. .  *■u•^^ry 

career  choice  or  TTipjots  a  real  or  pnrccived 
neod. 


Objoctive J : 

1.1.  To  Injure  that  oach  student  hac  avaiiat;"' ^  "  bo 

Mi4()je  SGrvicos  which  can  be  u.v^  •        facixi  ». 
rLndin/7  satisfaction  in  emplo:/munt  Mrrn  loavlri/ 
.?c!iool. 

To  insure  that  each  r,tudent.  ha»]  aviil-'i'pl     'o  r.iim 
uhose  services  and  information  winch  rn\    ^  k:'M 
to  facilitate  his  making  a  decision  'con'>  r^uK 
further  education  or  training* 

i.j.  ID  ];rovide  a  service  to  coord  i  r  a 'v.^^  availnbbj 

opr-niriK^^  with  variolas  work  projram.    ii.- ! "  *     .^^  ■ 
L-tudentf^  wiio.  desirq  part-time       ;  1  ^.     r^'  . 

.  *  '  X 

I  .k.  To  idoiitify  ami  use  resources  ni  pe  {  1 1' , , 

Tfjciiitios,  and  niatf^jr ials  locfH.e  ;  \  " 

✓t'  niby. 

1.-..  To  liosign  aH'i  rmplt'ment  a  mechanism  wnich  coor  i  Iriater 

utilization  of  community  resuarciM  an i  maximizer 
-  thnir  contribution  to  spocifi*^!  {  ruj-jct  needs. 

ik>al>        I'    .i^jveJop  'ind   Lmpleironb  j)r6c*-Tur^^t;  *nat  nnatii' 
^^Av[(*nli:  'lo  f^xpiuro  and  andtjr:-. t.'iri .   bru^ir  ;;nli.^- 
■  •har-n^'btT i..^bl  ■::]  aiid'  liOW  llvy.U'    -n-ir'^t^  l"V  i  r- 1 1 
r-'datt^   bo  t\u;^  'IrvfiriTi   1  i  f     rol^/.      (('d  M  ;  '  , 

faziiliy,  avocab  Lona  1  ,  ^^.'Conomi 

')bj  *r;bi  V*':; .  * 

To  Insure  bhat   ^uvu^  :;t\idont  i,:  'livLe  bo  acquLr'- 
self -awareness  t^f  innate  ai,d  a^^  riLrf^i  abllili'^-, 
preferences ,  and  potentials. 

ri.rl.  To-insux'.'  thab  ^ach  student  possr\'^ses  the  re'juisitK- 

*       skiljs  to  rB^^CTfT'Srsq^uirH-i  se  1  f-awaron(*,sa  to  makiri^j 
nar^^er    iecisionn . 
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T^    insure  thab  nna].  student  has  availabl(j  to  hin. 
information  a\>nnl  defined  roles.     (Citi  zensh  i  fi , 
family,  avocaliorial  ,  and  econoriiicO 
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T'>  injriiire  that  each  student  hhi:  av-  '•'  L'  to  hvs. 
the  counseling  services  necoc.  :t'v  -  .:urri- 

ciilar  choices  in  school  and  oducat  L'air*  '    x.u;  occu- 
^  pational  choices  when  leaving  .^'♦hool. 

2.5.         To  design  and  implement  a  mechanism  which  rnables 
;itudents  to  up-date,  or  revir>^v>  d Ini^n.  *m*ae 
relative  to  ijelechlon  of  cluG^er  ..'^'V/     *  .'vities. 


3.    I'lM^AGuUim  ^ 


Goal.        To  develop  procedures  for  planning,  organi'^ing, 
coordinating,  directing  and  controlling  staff, 
project;  district,  and  community  resources  to 
insure  the  adoption  of  project  goals  witliin  the 
district  and  to  facilitate  transportability  of 
the  model. 

Obj^ictives; 

3.1.  To  effect  close ;  continued  involvoiiinnt  of  private 

and  parochial  schools  in  all  anp-^-t,:.  oi'  project 
operations. 

j.c^.  To  ensure  comprehensive  useful  ^^valuat, lo^i  o± 

the  project,  by  selection  and  era-h^^ 'nont  -  f  n  pvy- 
ject  evaluation  specialist. 

3.  J'  To  integrate  relevant  aspects  of  R>;isting  special 

programs  into  a  Career  Mucation  curriculum. 


,U  ,  To  maximize  ^cooperation  and  coordination  between 

the,  project  an  i  the  District  special  Education 
r?opartraent. 

.  To  define,  for  purposes  of  thin  project,  students 

whone  ^'/aroer  Ilducation  needs  may  ho  classified  at) 
L^.pfic lal  ' . 

To  design  and  implement  proj**      -oraponrnit.a  wliic^h 
will  satiijfy  idiosyncratic    ru--' x>f  stuilent/j 
wiLn  unique  learning  aullitieLi,  ^'hysical  handi- 
caps, or  emotional  disorders. 

3.7.  To  establish  an  Advisory  Council  which  can  assist 
the 'project  in  developing  its  use  of  community 
resources . 

3.8.  To  define  thosf^  roles  for  teachers,  administrators, 
and  specialists  which  will  best  satisfy  the  goals 
of  (!i^reer  Education. 
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3.9.  To  employ  a  strategy  of  on-site  visitation 

by -key  staff  for  purposes  of  effecting  ai^^Tu- 

sion  and  integration  of  key  Career  Education  ^ 

dements.  ^ 

.  .      v  -  .  ' 

3.10.  To  design  and  conduct  necessary  studies  for 
purposes  of  identifying  staff  needs  related » 

.       '  to  knowledge  of  Career  Education  and  integra- 

tion of  Career  Education,  concepts  int.o  the 
curriculum.  ' 

3.11.  •      To  design  and  conduct  those  inservice  and/or 

fc;rad\xate  college  programs  whicli  will  satisfy  ^    I  ^ 

V  .  identified  teacher  needs  in  Career.  Education.  ^ 

h:    ClfeRICiJLUM  "         .        .  " 

Goal.        To  facil^ate  ' integration  of  Career  Education 
conceptjftnto  the  curriculum  such  that  each 
student  may  systematically  develop  those  skills 
that  enable  him  to  function  in  the  defined  life^ 
roles,  including  but  not  limited  to  citizenship> 
faiHily,  economic,  and  avocational. 

Objectives: 

■   "    -  ■ 

^4.1.  To  develop  in  each  student  positive  attitudes 

toward  Career  'Education  concepts  including  the 
following  constructs: 

Personal  significance  of  productive  work 
Social  significance  of  pt-oductiVn  work 
Family         .  ' 
^  •  VAvocatJ.on.a,JL  ^ 

Citizenship  '         -  ^  '         ,      •  • 

Economic 

i|.2*.  To  insure  that  each  student  develops  the  know- 

lodge  base  and  exgLe^-iential  reportoir^  that 
would  enable  him  to  make  a  satisfactory  career 
choice  upon  completion  "of  graoie  tw_elve. 

I+.3.  To  insvire  that  each  student  is  aware  of  the 'broad, 

ran»{e  of  career  options  open  to  ^^v^  in  the  world 
'of  work.  , 

.       To  provide  each  student  with  the  skills  necessary 
to 'continually  re-ass^s  his  career  choice. 
9 

To  insure  that  each  student  perceives  his  studies^ 
as  relevant  to  his  career  interests.  ^ 
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k.S!         10  iriGuro  that  each  ntudent  is  able  to  i^v^'ry 
the  career  cluster  conoopt  as  t^t.  o!.if>.  i^-; 
element  of  his"  school  exfjeriencf;^ . 

4.7.    .      Xo  Insure  trxat  each  ytudenL  is  able  to  partici- 
pate in  those  school  and/or  comtuinity  experiences 
which  assist  hint  in  ideii^  i  fyin^'  md  ^'val'i'i^ : rj; 
his  owii  interests, 'abiliiJt^s,  an  i  valuer. 

k:o.  To  insure  that  each  student  has  the  opportunity 

for  detailed  "exploration''  of  at  loas\  throe 
career  clusters  of  his  choice. 

k."^.  To  insLire  that  each  student  is  provicicd  with  an 

op[)ortunity  for  iri-depth  exploration  of  at  lear.l 
one  c^areer  cluster. 

h.\K         ^ach  student  will  be  provided  w Lth  the  oppor- 
tunity for  ''specialized"  preparation  in  a 
_    selec ted  career  cluster .  * 

^valuaMon  Ju.ioctives.     Objectives  which  were  UJ0{3  to  n^ru('t/;ro  • 
dMaijn  and  LiH^lementation  of  this  evaluation  ar*j  Mst^-.  D»?;^•; 

1.  MeasuTi'  the  oxtent  to  whj-ch  students  who  have  ^'JJ'^:  *Lpu: 
in  the  project  demonstrate  a  change  in  self-^ivar'^iiori:'  In 
c^radc  levels  'j,  6 J  an*!  9.  I 

'c\     Measure  t,he  extent  to  which  3tUvientj  ^Un  have  participatoJ 
in  the  project  demon3trate  a  chango  in  awarenens  of  and 
.;riowleige  of  work  at  grade  levels  3,  6,   ),  an^  IP.' 

loasui*^  chan^t'J  in  career  decision-making  skills '%.mong 
'  .proj'^  't  stud'.^nt;^  at  grado  levels  9-1''. 

h.^    Moasuro  the  extfjnt  to  which  student:;  who  parti  cipate<i  in 
thf*  projocl  ami  wlio  lufl  the  project  school:^  were  plac-i 
in      paiil  occupation,   in  further  education,  or  in  unpa  i  ' 
work  tiiat  waj  coniw.'tent  with  thoij  then  ^^^irrent  car(»*'- 
I  chc  if:'^  at  nn\;r'ii»  levels  by  school  yo'ir, 

» 

5.      *'*a,uiro  the  ♦^xtent^  to  which  llio  number  an  1  type  gf.  jn't 
.'reparation  r^pportunities  (inclmilng  work  cxp^/rienc*-  ni  . 
cooperative  work  experience)  havp  been  expamde;^  for  yr)i:  t; 
people  in  gl'ades  10-lU. 

tj,     Design  a  stratnjy  to  monitor  project  management  includir.ri 
financiaJ  expenditures  at  each  level  of  project  emphasis 
(K-3;  lf-6;  7-9;  10-12)  for  the  current  year. 


C 


Moai^urc/ the  extent  to  which  students  have  available  to 
them  those  3^^rvices  and  information  which  can  be  psed  to 
fadili-tate  tiieir  making  decisions  relative  to  further    '  ' 

f     .  ■    ^  -  -  ■  ■ 
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"/Tluoalioii  or  training  by  examining  student  ua.G  of  Career 
Inf orriiation  Centers  and  counselor  input. 

Describe  procedures  employed  to  identify  smd  use  resources 
of  people,  agencies,  facilities,  aind  materials  locateJ  wi^iiir: 
the  community.  . 

Describe  procedures  employed  to  design  ani  implement  a 
mechanism  for  coordinating  utilization  of , community  re- 
sources which  maximizes  their  contribution  to*specified 
project  needs. 

Describe  ^rocedures^^mployed  to  instire  that  each  student  ^ 
i5  able  to  acquire  \^£tf-awareness  of  Annate  and  acquirei 
abilities,  preference^,  and  potentials. 

j^Dt^scribe  procedures  employed  to  insure  t^hnt  each  student  ♦ 
po3jot;i5ot5  the  requisite  skills  to  rebate  accjhired  self- 
awareness  to  making  career  decisions. 

Provide  data  which  will  facilitate  determination  of  those 
activities  which  have  the  potential  for  £;oneralizati  jn  to 
other  settings  and  which  subsequently  may  function  a^5  :'>::- 
ponents  of  a  transportable  model. 

13*  .  Design  a  study  to  assess  program  effects  upon  t'un  carf^nr  ' 
patterns  of  students. 

* 

14.     Design  and  conduct  necessary  studies  to  assess  the  effect/s 
of  project  staff  development  activities. 


10. 


11 


1^. 


1^ .     Assess  the  degree  of  change  present  in  the  following  base- 
lines established  during  197^ ^ 


i'areo  Awarenos 


Inventory 


Ohio  vocational  Interest  Survey  ( 
Dirff^rt-ntial  Aptitude  T^ist/Gareer  Tianning  Program 

16.     Conduct  ['Hot  studies  to  dptejmLne  the  u.*  .  fulness  of  th 
following  instruments: 


^     Career  Awaronosa  Invjentory  ^ 
Assejnment  of  Career  Developinent  ^  • 

Career  Education  Questionnaire 
Career  Maturity  -Inventory 
Self 'O'p^ervation  Scaled 
'Orientation  of  Career  Concepts  '  ^ 

Differential  Aptitude  Test/Career  Planning  Program    .  . 
Barclay  Classroom  Climate  Inventory 

17,  Implomont  procedures  necessary  to  satisfy  the  Guidelines  for 
.  Evalu^lon  of  Career  Educati9n  programs  developed  by  Develop 
■  menf^AnsocLates ,  inc.,  dated  August  15,  197^- 


Program  Element  Helationships ;    The  complex  i.nt**ra'it  :  . 
dent  outcome  areas ,  project  activity  arr^ai^,  nn  '  i 
for  both  the  project  and-  the  evaluation,  are  .ho^n  in  th; 
eluded  as  Figure^2.     AIJL  entries  Identify  thnrt/p**.^  cif  -i 
planne;^  by  the  projoct  for  each  major  outcome  area. 

Specif i.-^  project  objectives  -for  each  outcom*^  area  --ir  M 
2.  'Associated  evaluation  objectives  are  siiowri  in  >.v 
areas  not  directlj)-  related  to  student  performance  -tre  'tl 
Tables  2  and  3  to  facilitate  data  generation  requirement 
ation  design.  •        .   '  '  '  ^ 


tw  • 
*  t  i  V I 


...'t,i  V 


1  n 


.3  of 


J';       .  Ii 

<r/-i  1  u- 


TABL2  P 


OlITCOMt;  -AREA/PROJfXT  OBJEC'IMV: 
R£LATIGi^3ilI?S  ' 


I.     Incr'^aaO'J  Self-Awarenesj 

il.   -Incrtiase-l  Bar.  Ic  JkiJ^la 

Awarcn^:-:;j  of  Wcrk  Valu?3 


Aboil  f   ^/ork  ^ 

v'artHU-  uHj  M.'ik  i  u^;  Lik  i  1  1 


VI.  ImprovoJ  Work  !iabi%i 
•  *  \ 

VII.  Obtaining  Work  Skills 

VIII.  Placement 


1,        .     r  y 
1  (r-: ),  ;  .V  (,•■:  >, 


1|,  1.'; 

\  (,\,;  -i;),  'i.'. 

't  i-.-v),  1/  ^ 

It;  h.''.  fiO.  'i.'i  d"), 


1 .1 

]  .1,  1.::.  1 


IX.    Continued  Education 


i.3 


»  Draft  GuLdelinea  for  thu  Evaluation  of  Can-cr  r^iucat.ion 
Protiramg  .     Devolopmont  Associatos,   Inc.,  Wfi.-.h  Lngton ,  i).!'., 
August  10,  pp.  6-8  - 
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•    FIGURE  2 

3'^UDENT  noUTCOME/PROJECT  ACTIVITY 
RELATIONSHIPS  ' 


Self-Av^reness 

Basic  Skills 

l^A 

Work  Values 

- 

I^A 

Attitude/Work 
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Career  .Decision 
Skills 

NA 

'  Work  Habits 

1^'A 
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Obtaining 
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PROJECT  ACTIVI  I'Y  ARflAS 
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outcome;  ARiiA,  PROJECT  OBJECTlVc)  ki^).' 
EVALUATION  OBJulCTIVE  RI'lLATIOI^SHIPS 


ERIC 


DUrCOI'ii;  AREA  ^ 

 '  

PROJECT  OBJECTIVE  ' 

EVALUATION'  OBJECTIVV 

I.  Self-Awarenes^ 

2.1,  2.2;  2.3  (D);  U.l  (C-II; 
i+.7  (A-B) 

1.  Gr.  i 
10.  Develop  SellV. 
Awareness 

II.  Basic  Skills 

k.2 

5.  Or.  10"li-l?-n- 
Ih 

III.  AwfiLTencss  or 
woric^  Values 

l.H,  lO; 

/  — ^  ^  

y 

lV»  Awaronot3i3  of/ 
iCnowledge'  about 
Work. 

1.1+,  1.5,  2.3;  h.l  (B) 
■ 

2.  Gr.  3-6-9-12 

V.  Career  Decision 
Making  okills 

i.i+  (C-D),  1.5,  ■^■2,  2.k, 
2.5  (F),  k.k,  k.6  (F), 

(F)          (F),  i+.lO  (F) 

J.  Gr. 

11.  Iloo  of  Acquirnd 
Iriformation 

vl.  rtork  Habits 

VII.  Obtaining  Work 

1.1 

7III.  Placement 

i:ii  1.2,  1.3,^:^.^4 

h .  Placomont 

Lv.  Continuing 
iilducation 

1     'i  h 

l.J,  ^  M 

7     r. in    V  nniinn(»lor 
^^olo 

Pattornn 

A.  i'rojecL  /Ian- 
agement 

J.l  •  j.il 

siia::^:' 

1?.  Mo-'fi]  G<uiorabil>- 
Ity 

11k  Gtaf f  :)ovolopm'm}> 

a1.  ochool  Jso  oV 
Coiiununi  ty 

P     Iflfmtifv  nnd 
liOcnl  i<r'nour(v>n 

Local  ftcnour^^n:; 

..il .  iliK.-la.U5 il'lc  . 

-    J.il  (!Irj:;pocirin(j) 

1*;  ^   Bane  I  i  no  Changen 

16.  Irifltniment  reval- 
uation 

17.  I'lvfiluQtion  Guid')- 
1  ino  Congi?unnr(> 

■■  ■      ■           •        •  ! 

A- 11  ^ 

;i'  ,  •       CHAPTER  II 
rf*,.PRE-DESIGN  INf^RiMATldl} 


<nie  pre-design^'  pjiase this*eva^  foeus  .primarily^  jipon '  ' 

delimitation-  of  pr^  j^cft  activities  tp  b^*"  included  arid  establishment 

-  of  operational  definitions  f or  >8iedtl(|/VGtiy  *>Eo  a^large  exi^efit, 

completion  of^  the^  |)re-design  phase^  is  CQ'rtsi^tent  with*  the, puljlished 
evaluation  gttidelineaf  '  ' Data  euid/or  iti^!5iTiMLti(|p  obtji^       at^ithis  point 
^n  time  will  be  used  to^  dfopplete  ^the^  n^cessfeiry' f  orm^  and  table.s  to*  ' 
impleiaent' the"'guid§lin^s.,       ^/       '-/k    v"*  jj  l  ^■ 

Ir>formation  used  in  this  phage  is^  gh^wii  iii="Tables  4-9*    These  data 
wili  subsequently  be  .used  tp  co^ple-te  £he  Outcome  .(JUe^tion/Treatmer^t 
Group  matrix  as  required'  by  the  guidelines.    The  0'(^i^  matrix  is^ shown 

in  Table  id.  ^  \  "  "  '        '  '       *  '  " 


*'i  ,  '  » 
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Treatitfents  included  in,  project  activities;         \  > 

-  Career  related  materials!  purchasedMby  ,the  project  *  ^ 
•                 .                   '  ,   •  • 

-Xurricular  infusion. 

j     --K[S/e  of  ci^eeic' ^&ication  curriculuifi  gutties  *  '     .  .r 

■  jy\~  Use  ofv  Career  Education -materials  developed  by  Career  Educati 
clasps  mservice  , 

-  Group  counseling    -  :  . 

-  Test  interpretation  ^  ^ 
'(a)    Design  of  instruments 

Gb)    'Counseling  :  ^ 

-  Career  Information  Center 

;      (a)    Staffed  '  ' 

(b)    Not  staffed 

-  Satellite  Technology  Demonstrat^l^on*  (ATS-6) 
'    -  Resource  persons  in  the  classroom 

'    ,  -  "World'  of  Contruction'* 

-  Team  Teaching  " 

^         ^*Portable  ^areer -Guitfance  Center  '  .    -  - 

-  Contsumer  economics  class  grade)  j 
'         -  Career  Exploration         \  ^ 

-  Careel"  Day 

'      -  Career  Corner  -  regular  building  library 

-  Career  emphasis  in  Environmental  Education  field  trips 

-  Career  related  f ild  trips  - 

-  C.E.E.3.  ''Deciding^'  and  '^Decisions  and  Outcomes,", 

-  Increased  vocatibnal  courses 

-  Graphic  and  print  material 

-  Militeiry  Cluster  (Air  National  Guard) 

-  Job  Seeking/obtaining  sfcf-ll  development 
-  -  Career  Math 
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TABLE  5 

TREATMENT  SCHOOL/GRADE  IDr:i^TIFICATION 


PROJiCCr  cdCHOOL 

PARTICIPATED  11.^ 

T..G. 

C.G . 

TESTING 
GR  LEVT-L 

.0.  O'r 

C-jAk^K^ijo  1 

CE  ACT. 

mL  TESTING 

Chief .Joseph 
Collins 

•r 

.\ 

X    '  . 

X- 

X 

X 

X 

Emerson 

A 

- 

i 

FrankXin    *  ^    , ^ 

X 

X 

* 

X 

Lewis  i  Clark 

V 

iL 

.  X 

X 

■■  )i 

Lincoln 

V 
il 

X 

X 

3 

Longfellow  * 

Y 

X 

y 

Lowell 

A[ 

X.  ■  • 

yi 

X  ' 

3 

HcKinley  * 

ji. 

X 

X' 

Meadow  Lark 

X 

X 

X 

- 

liorningside 

X' 

X 

X 

Mountain  View 

,'X 

X 

• 

Riverview-: 

X 

X- 

X 

Roosevelt 

A 

X 

X 

c 

itussell 

X  ■ 

X- 

A 

Sacajawaa 

X 

,      -  X' 

\ 

Skyline 

X 

A 

,  X 

(.) 

3  ' 

Sxmnysiie 

X 

X 

X  ■ 

5,6 

-) 

Valley  View 

X 

X 

X 

6  ^ 

■     1    ,  ^ 

l^/iiittier 

X 

X 

k 

Holy .Family  Parish 

X 

Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 

X 

\ 

St.  Gerards 

X 

X 

5,6 

St.  Joseph  ^ 

X  ' 

Sts.  ?eter  a  Paul 

y 

X 

X 

5,6 

C- 

iLast  JUS 

X 

X  , 

9 

/■ 

^r*orth  JliS 

X  ^ 

X 

X 

9 

Paris  Gibsoa  JliS 

X 

z 

X 

■  U 

p¥est  JhS           '  1. 

X 

X 

X 

9 

.  1 

J5.M.  Russell  HS 

X 

•  X 

X  . 

X 

11,1^. 

'  ../A 

^  Great  Falls  HS 

'  .  X 

.X 

V 

X.  ■.- 

'  10,11,12 

TABLE  6 

ACTIVITY  TRLAXI^i^iT  TABLE 
(GlflUl^LINES  IV  y^) 


ACTIVITY  ARl'lA 


1.  Familiarization 
1.1  Elementary 


\  .*  ■    Junior  High 
*L.      Senior.  High 

lI.    . /artijer  OrionbAtion 

.  1 '  fJlemcntarj' 
J.J   .Junior  High 


^  .2.  3    Senior  High 


Jareer  ijcploratton 

3-1  "  iillementary 
3. '2'  Junior  High 

3.3  ,i3enior  high 


k.     Woric  iixperience 

U.l  Elementary 
h.2    Junior  high 
k.}    Senior  High 


TREATMENT 


L.l.l 
i .  1  ..2 

1.1.3 
1.1. i+ 
1.2.1 
1.3.1 


2.1.1 
2.2.1 

2.2.2 

2.2.3 
2.2.U 
2.2.5 
2,2.6 
2.2.7 
2.3.1 

2.3.2 

2.1k 

2-.3.5 
2.3.6 


1.1.1 
3.2.1 
3.2.2 
3.3.1 


Gurricliluin  Infusion 
Career  Education  Field  Trips 
Specialist^  in  the  Classroom 
Spe.cial  Career  Education  Ma  tori 
None 
None 


/ 


Resource  Per joni;  l  . 

Teacher-Devfi loped  Material r        ' . 
Oareer  Education  ^"Ias^i  * 
^Consumer  Economica  Cla^J 
Portable  CIC  . 
Resource  Perjoii.i 
Careej^  Exploration'.  (West  JHS) 
Satellite  Technology  (ATS-6) 
DAT/CPP  '  ' 

Teacher-Developed  Career  Education 
Materials 

OVIS  Interpretation 
^GATB/ICL/CEED 
Career  Math 

'Satellite^  Technology.  (ATS-6)  / 
Career  Information  Center  (aFh:?) 


iione 

Teacher-Dove ] oped  Materials 
WorT.d  of  Construcffion  ' 
IMC  Distributed  materials  (purchase, 
by  project) 


i+.l.l  iJone 
U.2.1  wo-ne 
Jlone 
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•  _  •  •  '        ^ABLE  6  (dontinued)  -  \ 

 ^   ■  I  '  ■  

ACriVITY  ARjiA  (continued)  TRIDATMLNT  (continued) 


*  Placeiiient 

,5'1  Elementary 
3.2    Junior  High 
5 • 3    Senior  High 

5.-1-1 
5.2-1 

5.3a 

iJone 
liorii 
Hone 

6.     Job  Preparation 

<.'.l  Elementary 
o  .2  *  Jui.iior-  High 
6.3    Senior^ High 

6.1.1 
6.2.1 
6.3.1 

ilone 
I^one 
None 

TABLE  7A 


ACTIVITY-TREAMvNTS-PARTICIPA:. 
(G'JIDELINKS  IV  C,  ELEi^HNlTARY) 


*  Outcome 

Areas;  Activity 

^A 

Self -Awareness 

F 

=  Kami  liari  rat  j  o:^ 

LS 

Basic  Skills 

^  CO 

=  Career  Oriori^atlon 

Work  •Knov|l.edge 

CE 

=  Career  hjcploration 

•  wv 

Work  Values 

.  WE' 

=  Work  .lixperienctj 

W.i 

Work  riabita 

P 

=  Placement 

DM 

Career  Decision- 

•  J. 

^^*^ob  -Prepara-Mo^ 

Making  Skills.  ' 

\iZ 

Work  Seeking 

\  OS 

Obtaining  Skills 

.     .  P 

Placement  ' 

.  To 

be  used  with  .TaL';. >  / 

CE 

Continued-  Education 

•7A, 

7B,,  7C,  0  and  1 

AREA*'  * 

.ACTIVITY** 

ril£ATMENTS 

;  PAiiri-"  ■  1 A 

,  6A 

F 

^lost  Important  Person 

Lon|foilow  (K)  ' 
Meadow  LarK  (K) 

SA 

F 

Curricular  infusi9n 

Saca'jawua  {t\) 

F 

Use  of  DUsb  Kit  (1) 

Loy  Gr.  3 

F 

Use  of'  DUSO  Kit  (2>. 

Lowell  Gr.  j 

WK 

F/CO 

'Resource  Persons 

.  .'loadow  Lark  Gr.  C 

SA 

'.    .  F 

Interpretation  of 

D.C. C.I. 

Franklin  (1  ciaors  o 

WK 

GO 

Field  Trips  ^     .    ^     . ;  " 

1  ...yline  Gr.  ^> 

■ 

CO 

Career  Corner/Library 

\  *(.  In  Gr.  C  ' 

CO 

Curriculum  infusion    ,  ^ 

Low  id  ^£ 'Clark  Gr.  ^« 
!1ornin%nld(i  Gr.  3 
•  Whittier  Gr.  3 

ALL 

ALL 

Special  Materials 

ALL  ' 

/ 


o 
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TABLE  7B 

ACTIVrTY-TREAThKNT-PARTICTPAM;- 
(GUIDELMiiS  IV  C,  JUtJIOil  illGl.j 


oirrco:ii: 

.  AREA* 


SA 
WK 
BS 
SA 
WK 

m 

¥K 


ACTIVITY** 


CO. 

.  CO 
CO 

F/CO 
CE 

F/CO 


treatmztjt; 


DAT/CPP 


Satellite  Technology 
Demonstration 

Portable  Career 
InformatioH  Center 

Counselor-jTeacher  teams 


"World  of  Construction 

Career  Elxploration 

Resource  Persons/ 
Classroom 


liorth  Grn. 
Parir;  :lrc . 

GF;:S.  Krrr./:  '):■ . 
Vicr,'.  Or.-.  . 


Pari.--,  \r. 


10 


ERIC 
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TABLK  7C 

ACTIVITY-TREA'fMENT-PARTICIPAlJTS 
(GUIDELINES -IV  C,  SECONDARY) 


ACTIVITY** 


TREAT11ENT 


PARTICIPAi.TS 


DM 


SA 


DM 


WK 

WS/OS 
BS 

SA 

WK 

UK 

CL 

y 

•wit 


WK 


WK 
WK 


CO 


CO/Cb 


F/CO 
■  CO/J 
J 

CO 
CO/Ci'. 


c:: 

CE 
•  P 
J/P 

ciyj 


CiiEB/Decisions  Sc 
Outcomes^ 

Career  Education 
Library  Unit    ,  -  _ 

Interpretation  of 
OVIS/CIC 

GATD/ICL/Jecisions  & 
'  Outcomes 

Resource  Persons/ 
Classroom 

Sareer  Hath  Program 

-  Satellite  Technology- 
Demonstration  * 


Established  CIO 
Staffed  Career  Infor- 
mation Center 

Career  LIxploration 


Special  .Materials 
j(Project  purcbased) 


Special  Mateifials 
(Teacher-Developed) 


Job-Seeking  Program 
Voc-iid  Courses  ' 
Military  Cluster 


GFilS  Gr,  10  Turcott 

Preuningf^r 
Cf!R  Cjv.  12  Bryison 

-OMR  /lU.Gr.  10 


GKHS  iv.  10  Turcott 

"'J^.  .Aolec  teJ  Irn  .       ,  . 

GFliiVcrCi  Orn.  K',ll,i: 
GFJ3  Selected  siuaonlL 
GFHS  Frank  Gr-  10 


cm  Gr.   10, 11, IP 
(iFHS  Grs.  10,11.,1P 


r:m  Grs.   11,12  Ms  Ion- 
.\;  ':)t  Gr.  9  Sfiloctn.i 
.-t  Gr.  9  Bushley 

K-!^  selected  groups 


K-12  selected  group;* 

GFIIS'  Selected  Grs.  11 , 
Selected  Gr.  10,11,1^^  i 
Selected  Gr.  10,11,1.  f 


/-  9 


TABLii  8       ■  • 

PARTICIPANT-TREATMENT  GROUP 
(GUIDELINES  IV-D) 


'  "1 

OA* 

1 

ACT*« 

• 

LEVEL 

TREATIOITS 

PARTICIPANTS 

iiiUiArMour  G^oirp^  • 
 :  i 

SA 

F 

EL 

^Most  Important 

Meadow  Lark  (K) 

MeadoT^^  Lark  ( K ) 

Person* 

Longfeliow  (K) 

Longfellow  (K) 

SA 

F 

EL 

Curriculum  Infusion 

Sacajawea  (K) 

Sacajawea  (K)  ; 

1 

iik 

F 

EL 

DUSO  Kit  1 

• 

Loy  Gr.  3 

Loy  Or.  3  >    '  •  1 

• 

DUSO  Kit  2 

Lowell  Gr.  3 

Lowell  )r.  3'  \ 

1 

Q»-»Q  r»T  o  1     Mo               oT  q  • 
OpeCXcl-L    .  Icl  06 1  XcLXo  • 

/                     ■ . 

r/  UU 

a  rrojecu  ruxcnase 

K-6  students 

I'elected  .(ilarv:*^* 

JH 

7-9  students 

Wo3t  Gr  J  Love 

*v                .  '        iParic  Gr  9  Hon  i-e.-i-oni 

1 

.^orth  Jr  )  Aai't  .  t  | 

i 

Sh 

10-12  students^ 

nrUi/GFJIS  j 

Solectod  studiintn  j 

K-6  classrooms 

iMeadow  Lark  Or  f> 

I 

Developed 

Paris  ut  9  Kennedy 

JH 

7-9  classrooms 

1 

on 

^ 

1 

10-1?  classes 

OMR  Gr  11  Meske' 

i  :  , 

iF/CO 

.EL 

U  

1 

' Resource  Persons 

All  K-6 

^   — ; 

Meadow  Lark  Gr  6 

<  

F/CO 

JH 

1  

(Resource  Persons 

All  7-9 

Selected  clanoon 

(CRC  Records) 

CO/J 

 ) 

S.I 



Resource  Persons 

All  10-12 

Selected  classon 

(CRC  Records) 

WK 

CE 

Jl! 

"World  of 

Gr  9  Sast 

I'lijl^ecky  clan^  (1) 

Construction' 

SA 

F/CO 

JH  • 

Team  Teaching 

Gr  9  Paris' 

^aris  Gr  9  {? 



Igroups  15  e^iib-)  ^ 

DM  CO 


CELB/Decisions  u 
Outcomes 


Gr  10  GFIIS 
Gr'l2  CMR 


Turco^tt-Preuninger 
classes^ 

.Bronson  classes  (2) 


'A  r 


OVIS  &  GIG 


iOr  10  GFaS 


Turcott.  <f/ 
Preuninger  classes 
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TABLE  8  (continued) 


1  - 


pA»  [Acr»» 

T'Mir.«"T  '  Ti^  iifiTi.rtTJTc; 

'  ^  1  ^T~"  

PARTiciPALiT^     'trm'I^^wt  grjup:)  ; 

|F/CO 

311      GATB  &  ICL  Ik  CEEB 

Gr  10-12  CMii 

Special ^group,  n=^10| 

1  

ijs . 

J 

SH      Career  ilath 

-•i  A 

Gr  10-12  GFtiS 

Special  group 

Cii 

JH     'Career  Exploration 

Gr  9  West            :10  students  ^ 
 '.  .  ^  -6 

y-ii  . 

Sit      Career  Exploration 

Grs  11,12  CMH 

llaloney  class 

!  ' 

F 

EL  BCCI 

Gr  k-G  Franklin 

Franklin  Gr  U,^,' 

Jri 
3H 


•Field  Trips: 

a  ',.areer  and  Rnvi  - 

roiunental  Ednc. 
J  Career  ixiucation 
c  Social  j^lcology 
Studio  Art  * 


Gr  ^.5,^  all        .oauow  Lar';  Gr" 

^!'yline  Gr 
Last  Ja,  jtuii^nbi*  jujaley,  cla/.'. 
GFHS  Grs  10-12   |rhocAa.s  cla;:3 
ICi^R  Grs  11,12     _Maloney  clanc 


Library  Study. 

W'r:''  i    CO       ilL.     a  Stuc^  Corner 
Wi;    pO/C'J,      oil      b  CE  Library  Unit 
itt,    pO/jCt  !  sir    c  Established  CIC 


Gr  K-6  Lincoln    Gr  h  Lincoln 


Gr  10  CMB 


-Selected  students 


\d  jco/Ci!; 


Sii      d  otaffed  CIC 


Grs  11,12  cm     i Students  wlio  use 
■Center 

Grs  10-12  GFilS   'Students  who  U30 
Center 


iSA    ^    go        J 11/  DAT/CPP 

W^    |f/CO  -    fclL      Curriculum  Infusion 


I  Grs  8,9  Paris,    [Paris  ftivs  6,0 

4 


i.ortli  'North  Grj 
  t  

Gr  3  teachorn  | Lewis/Clark  1  clanj 

jwho  complete;.!  iWhittier  1  clajs 

'CE  cpurse  Morningside  1  clar:3 


(control  gJGW^s  at 
Lewis/ClarflProllinL-i 


CO 

.  Sh 

1 

 \  —  

Satellite  Tech.         Gr  9  East 
Demonstration           |Gr  10  GFKS 

ATS-6  1 

■   1  ^  

Church  class 
Frank  class 

 5 

p 

3h 

Job-Seeking.  Program ' Gr  11, 12  GFHS 

Interested  students 


1  :l 

J/p 

SII 

Voc  Ed.  courses         Grs  10-12  GFHS 

[students  electing  - 
■Agribusiness 

/ 


o 

ERIC 
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TABLE'  8  (continued) 


OA*  'ACT**    LEVEL  TREATMENTS 

 \  ,  ;  L_  :  

PARTICIPAiMS      :  TREATMENT  GRO'lfL', 

3S   .    CO       JH      Consiuner  Economics 
,1  1  ^  1 

Gr  9  all        '      Flast  Gr  9 

VK   '.CVJ       SH    'Military  Cluster 

Gr  12                 .Selected  studoi 
CMR      ■                    ,       ■    .  / 

r — r-     ^      \                 - ' 

^    CvwO      Jh    '  rortaole  CIC  • 

i  \  \  ^  — 

Grs  7-9  West      iLove'GF  9 

'           ^          I  Public  Information 
J             :  Program;      "  ^ 

i^A                 All    a  Brochures 
NA.                All  '  b  Posters  ^ 

All    c  'Other'  graphics 
iik          "      All  ,  d  Biroadcast  media 

fJA                    ■  wA 
NA  NA 
■NA  :^A 

r 


TREArMENTS  BY  LEVEL 


ACT** 


I  DESCRIPTION 


'TRFJIT.HENT 
GROUP 


F 

I'/nO 


Most-  Important  j Meadow  Lg,rk 
Person  Longfellow 
Curric  InfusionjSacajawQa  • 
Ci5  Curric  Guide  » 
DUSO  Kits  iLoy 

_ Lowe 11 

Special  Mat* Is 


Proj  purchase 
Tchr  devel 
Meadow  LaFk 
Franklin  •  ^ 


F/CO/J  jRojource  person 
F  UCCI  (counselor 

tchr)    ^  ; 
CO       .iField  trips        |Skylin§.  • 
t  ^  1  Meadow  Lark 

■  I     .     ^  .  r^st 

.  ■       ■  -      ^  iCMR 

■GFhS  ^ 
::/:..    Library  study     'Lincoln  ^ 

CMR 

'GFHS  (staffed 
^  '  ,CIC) 

F/CO      Jurric  Infusion 'CMR  est  CIC 

;  Lewis  Sc  Clark 
'Whittier- 


CO 

•;F/co 
'co 

Ct 
CO 

p 

F 

F/CO 
,CS 

!^ 


Dk r/cpp 

Team  teaching 
ATS-6 


World  of 
(|Pp6^ruction 

CiuEB/Docioions  '  GFhS 

cm 

OVIG  &  CIC    •  GFHS 
GAJB/tCL/Cr:iiB  CMR. 
Career  FiXplora-  West 
tion  (no  pay) 
Career  Explora-  CMR 
tion  (no  pay) 
Career  AaXh  \  GFHS 
Job-seeking  GFHS 
Program 


Morningsido 
, PariS 
'Worth 

Paris  ^ 
Rlast 
GFHS 
»East 


X 


t  ' 


X  X.  X  X  X  x;:.*x,x 

X  XjX-')^  X'X|X|X'X 

I       A  •  X   /w  ^. 


X 

X 

Xj  /. 

■ 

A 

t'r-t 

A  ' 

\ 


ERIC 
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TABLE  9  i  continued) ..  * 


.  THKATl-IENT-    •  ITREATMEITJ; 

feSCRjPTIOtl      ■  GROUP 


,  Si* 


■CE/J  .' 
0 

r  ■    !  ' 
\  iCE/CO 


I  "^'LEVELS  x'-OUTGOMtrAiii 
I  ^  !-,  t ^,  ^^s; i]-,  A;  ^1  ftj ^  I-  


Miliary     ■  jGFnS 
Cluster  Cl'Gl*'^^ 
y.oc'Ed,,'cours^s  •  I GFH? 

Graphib  prints.'  • 
'Sc^  design  mate' Is 
Consumer » 


econoiQlcs 
Portable  ClC 


East 


\  '■ 


r  i  X.  x;x'x:  X  X  lii  X 


!  I 


X  X 


'Jit 


t 


/ 


ERIC 
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B 


i) 


I  .   *  Increased  JelT-Awareness 
/v..  ^Describe  abilities^& 
'  '.llnitationg^  (no  test) 
jor^rrbe" interests-  ■ 

^  ya^lues  (no  test)  ^ 

C.  .  vFositive  attitude.' 

.--toward. se if i  

"      J.   .Recognize  forces 
•  .     \   '  irrf  lue'ncing  ' d'lfevel- 
.  opiQ^ent'  ■    '  f 
T  >. .    Increased ,  Ac£f9emic/Vo-..  ^y' 

cationai.  Skills 
-       ,  |\.-.    i^fiunerical  skills  (di^- 
'  '  ■         trict' tesj>^)  _ 

Comimmications  ^skills  ■ 
(district/  tost) 
Inf ormatl on  pr ocog s  1 
skills  (no^'test) 
Decision-'inaking  sKxllr" 
(no  t/eslj)       '   ,  , 
S,     Interpers Jiml  -skillv^ 
(no  test) 
III.     xWareness  of  Uork  Val,UG.- 

A.  2&sis  oi\  wofk  vBlueL' 

B.  D^iaiir^  tov  palid/mii-'ali; 
wo^K        ^  -  * 

IV.    Awareness/Knowledg^^  of  ,Work 
•A."  Duties  and_requiremenc:> 
Associated  life  styles 
•Entrjr  requirements 
Impact  of \social/tech- 
^nologicaS'  change 
Factors  affecting 
success/satisf  act'ior^ 
V.     Career  Deci sion-Making 
,  Skills 

A.  Interests,  abilities/ 
-   r  u  ti  u  r  e  n  u  s 

B.  Interests,  abilities/ 
life  stales  ■ 


■X  1  X. 


i'A 


B. 
'G. 

D. 


:  x 


1 


TABLE  10  (continued) 


F. 


.VIII. 


utilize  sources  of 
inf ormatipn 

Potential  for*- advance- 
ment (no  test) 

ef  planning^ 
Active  Involvement 
Improved  Work  Habits  ^ 
A,  '  Plan  work  effectively 
(no  test)  \^ 
i^dapt  to  varied  situa- 
tions (no  test)  , 
Aititu^le  toward 
.quality  in  work  (no 

test)_   

Conservation  of 
resources  (jpio  test) 
Personal  responsibil- 
ity, (no  test) 
Desire' fof  coutinu- 
\     ous  learning  (no  test) 
Work  /Seeking/Getting 
Skills 

A;*    Sources  of  informa- 
tion 

13..  Applying/ for/accep- 
ting work  (no  test) 
PXacem;ent 
A.    Fi^ther^  education 
i£riib  test) 
P^d'  occupations 
(no  test) 

Consistent  with  caireer 
plans  .(no  test) 
Unp4id  work  (no  test) 
Ile^ns  of  "ContinuetT  Muca- 
tion  ; 

A.  Identify  sources 
(no  4est) 

B.  Identify  support 
(no  test) 
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CHAPTER  III  . 
DESIGW  SPECIFICATIONS 


Introduction ♦   .  Two  geTierai  strategies  are  employed  in  detailing  re- 
quirements for  measurement  of  each  objec"tive.    For  thos^  objectives 
which  require  a  controlled  study  or  for  which  valid  te^ts.  are  available, 
a  generalized  research  design  procedure  has  been  employed.    These  spe- 
cifications include  hypotheses  to  be  tested,  a  design  configuration , 
and  careful  4elineation  of  treatment/control  groups  and  associated  test 
pirocedures.  '     •  • 

Project  objectives  wiiich  did  not  require  the  same  degree  of  precision 
in  tne  data  or  which  could  not  be  assessed  through  usq  of  treatment  ariO 
, control  groups,  were  detailed  on  evaluation  design  worksheets.  These 

different  from  those  usSU  in  tSie  guidelines  in  that  a  complete 
evaluation  program 'for  the  oji^iective  is  describe^- 

Objective  Specifications:  Specifications  for. each  project  objective 
addressed  in  the  evaluation  follow:*  <  *  .V 


J 


Ob.iectlve  1;    Measure  the  extent  to  which  students  .who  have  partici- 
pated in. the  project  demonstrate  a  change  in  self-aw^ireness  in 
^        grade  levels  3>  6,0  and  9»  ,     *  , 

Hypothesis:    The^re  will  be  a  change  in  student  self-awsureness  as  a 
result  of  project  particl|)ation. 


Sample;  Proposed 


Grade  3 
Grade  6 

Grade  9  ('random) 

,  ' (treatment) 
Grade  9  (random) 

(treatment) 


Actual 


Grade  VFrahklln 
Grade . 6/Franklin 
North/Paris  Gibson 


North/Paris  Gibson 


Design; 


n=30 
xi=30 
rl=60 


n=60 


LEVEL 

OBS 

TREATl'lMT 

NtlMBfiR 

MEAaURE/CRITERIOJ^ . 

•AIJALXSiS 

3 

pre  ^' 
posli- 

-  BCCI  &  Interpretation- 

S/O.S'.         '  ' 

■■  6 

pre 
post 

3CCI  &  Interpretatipn 

\  3cr. 

'  S-.O.S. 

pre, 
posit 

DAT/CPP  (I-A) 

- . 

30 

Ik  • 

Self-report 
on  abilities 

9 

None  « 

30  , 

Self-report 
on  Abilities 

°1 

'  °2  ■ 

3 

s.o.s. 

BCCI. 

s.o.s. 

6 

^o.s,^ 

bcci 

s.o.s. 

\ 

Self- 
report 

DAT/CPP 

Self- 
I'eport 

9 

None 

iJone 

Self- 
.  report 

ERIC 
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113 


SELF-REPOIfC  ON  ABILITI^/ 


(Changes  in  Self -Awareness 
'Pre-Post  on  DAT/CPP) 


Great  Falls  Public  Schools 
Great  Falls,  Montajia, 


How  woulLf  you  rate  your  own  abilities  or  aptitudes  in  each  of  the 
following  areas."  ..  ' 


High 
1 

Average 

2 

Low 

Verbal  Reasoning  (VR) 

Numerical'  Ability  (.NA) 

Abstract  Reasoning  (AR) 

1 

/ . 

Clertoal  Speed  arid  Accuracy 

Mechanical  Reasoning  (itR) 

# 

,          ^  1 

Space  Relations-  (SR)^  ^ 

— *— 

3DellinK  (SPl          .     .  .  ' , 

■r 

Laneuage  UgafCe  (LU) 

t 

1 

( 


r 
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OMective  ^;    Measure  the  extent  to  which  student ^  who  ho^^e ' partici- 
*     'pated-in  the  'project  demonstrated  a  chabj^ge  in  av/axoners  of  ar.d 
»      knowledge  about  work  at  grade  levels  3>n6,        ari  IP. 

iiypothesis  5  '  TbeVe  will  be  a  cli^ngc?.  in  student  awareness  of  ani  kinow- 
xedge  aoout  work:  as  a  result  of  participation  •  in  r)roj''^42L'-^oti- 
vitiej. 


Saii\ple :  ^  Proposed 
(jirade  3 

Grade'  6 

Grade  9 

i. 

Grade  12 

Designs 


Actual 

Grade  3>  Whjttier,  Collins 
.'Lewis  S:  Glarkj  Morningside 

Grade  6,  Skyline,  Meadowlark 
Lincoln 

Grade  10,  GFHS 

Gfade  5;,  East  Jr.  il.S. 

Grade  12,  GFHS 
/ 


n  t^=7^;  n  t^^^^.O 
n-75 


n:=33 
n=l6 


LEVEL  pS 

TREATMENT. 

NUMBER 

MEASURE/CRITEEION 

a>;alysis 

3       pre  ■ 
'  ^  '  "post- 

• 

CiyTriculum  Infusion  • 
3  teachers  trained 

,in;'3VE. 
3  tetfchefs  not  '  * 
trained  in  C. i. 

 _  . 

30 
30' 

— — .  1  t-H 

C.K.Q. 
V 

,   C.E.'Q.  ■ 

6      ■  pre 
■  _  ppst 

field  trips/Resource 
persons 

75 

CAT       .  . 

^9      pV'  , 
.(10)  poilit 

CIG/iDVl3'<GFHS)-; 
STD.  (ATC-Vlf 

70 

'■  ••.r\-M.i. 

12  '  pre 
post 

GIG  use/non-us0. 

*■  16 

\ .  G .  . 

J " 
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Design  Detail j: 


i 


Grade  3-     il^*    There  is  no  significant  difference  in  student 

pcrf  ormanc(^  on.  a  moasur^i  of  self -awareness  wher: 
their'' teachurs  have,  or  l^ave  hot,  taken  a  cour;3e 
•in  Career  Lducation. 


0^ 

Ti  =  Trained  teachers 
-  NoA-trained  teac^ior 


Analysis ; 


.feasure; 


Data  Requirei:  '  uuiuber  of  UoiiTo  of  Caj^eer  Education 
related  activities  (year). 


JiraJ*-^  6;     iIq.     rhere  has  boen  no  significant  change  in  stuuen 

awareness  and  knowled(>e  of  worjc  due  to  fielJ  tri:- 
expenses  an-l  exposure  to  resource  pernon^. 


Oi    /    T  .Op 

Analys  in :     t j 
Data  Required; 


Mcvisuro.  CA.I. 


Descrip'tion  of  number  and  typo  of 
field  trips,  description  of  nuniDor 
and  occupations  represented  by 
resource  persons . 


Gradti  ):  \i( 


There  is  no  lugnifidant  difference  in  studei^ 
awareness,  or  knowledge,  of  work  due  to  treanj^^nts 
employed  by  t^ie  projf^ct. 


1 


.01 

02 ; 

Analysio'ij  2x3  AMOVA' 


Tj  =  v:^IC/Counr,oior/OVIS 
Tp  =-ATS-VI  (yJHwS) 

'  H.viaure :  C.M.I. 


Data  :lequir«d:  ■  humber  o-f  hours  of  CIC;  Coiuinnl i ng , 
.".Jumlier  of  liours  of  ATJ-6  '(S  .T Doir.o  ) 

.(To)...    ;  . 
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uv^jl'  of  work  than  ^.hcse  who        noL}^'/;;  of  tnese. 


R 

< 

1 

I 
1 

'  R 

Analysis : 

t: 

T|   -  CIC  and  com".  -.niLng 


Measure  *     .\ ,   .  D . 


Data  Reqoii^od:  ,  Number  of  hours  of  -CIC  kUL  coun- 
selirlg  (Those  v/ao  do  not  have  bot. 
ar^  excluded. ) 
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Objective         /leai^ure  chongt-j  ii.  career  decision-aiakint;   * -^^  11 3  aii.oii^^ 
project  students  at  gra  io  levels-  3:0-1  c.'.  • 

n^T^othesis.     There  will  be  a  chango  "  iii  project,  a tiidents '  .  career 
decision-making 'Sk^^s  (a:;liit/). 

1^ 


fiample : 


I 


Grade  10 


Grade  11 
Grade  12 


GFiir;  '  1  class) 

.2  did  OVIS  &  Deciding: 
1  only  OVIS  '  •  - 

CMRH5  (1  counseling  group) 


CMRIIS  (1^  senior  ^giijjh 
claoG )  -  • 


•n~J'J  ;  , 
n-30 


3BS 

TR:iAr:vL:.NT 

NUMBER 

MEA3Ui?Fj/CRITi:RI0N 

ANALY;'  ' 

i  

pre 
.post 

CZKB  Decisions  4 
Outcojnes 

75  appx 

G.M.I. 

4- 

11-12 

1 

pre 

post 

GATS' ii-I.C.L;  ^ 
GEEB  Decisions 
Outcomes. 

10 

G.n.t, 

 — i 

i 

pre 

'  r* 

GSLIB  Decisions  & 
Outcomes  (in  English', 
clas;;) 

30 

C.D.I. 

•uividc  lu; 


There  will  be  no  significant  increase  in  stud^^nt. 
car^j»ir  decision-making  skillo  as  a  rjosult  of  using 
the  CKKB  Decisions  program. 


0 


0. 


.M.I. 


1    .       ^  ^2 
Analyjir*:     t^^  Measui'f. 

Data  Required;     Number  of  hours  of  use  of  6E:.lj 
materials 
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rade  11; 


The  viAT3,  I.C.L.,  and  GEEB  mnterial^j,  in  combina- 
tion, will  not  significantly    improv^^  otudfent 
career  ciocis ton-making  sl^ills. 


0 


1  .4 

knalysls :  t 


R 


Measure:  C.D.I. 


Data  Required:  ^iuinber  of  hours)  of  hse  of  in- 
structional materi4[s  ) 


Grade  12:     H,^;     The  CEEB  Decisions  and  Outcomes  materials  will 


0 


not  significantly  improve  student  career  decision- 
'making  skills  as  measured  by  the  C.D.I. 


(n=15) 
(^=15. 


Analysis: 


Treatment 
Comparison 


(CEEB/English) 
(no*CSEB/Eng.)  0 


Measure:  C.D.I. 


A, 
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\  ■ 


\ 

Objective  ki  '  V 

Questionnaire  Focus  (Ctulon^  Exit  Questidnnaine ) 
1.     Reason  for  leaving  school  - 

*2.     Job/Pojition/Work  sought.-        .  ,  % 

3.     Job/Position/Work .pbtained  ^ 

'      k.     Present  activities,  i.e.,  change  of  position  (^agencies, 
contacts ,  etc .  ) . 

5.     iiow  present  position  was  obtained 

Design  to  be  employed: 


7. 
8. 


Placement  Desired 

f 

Actual 

Strategies  Placement 

^  ^    ^  Placement 

Used  • 

1.     School              '      (Analysis  = 

frequency  of  congruence) 

2 .     Government  yagency 

i.     Private  agency 

k^.     Personal  initiative 

,5.     Personal  (friends )'  contacts 

6.  Other 

• 

Percc'ptions  of  qualifications  for  desired  position 

V 

Perceptions  of  qualifications  fpr  present  position 


9.  Most  '  satisfying''  aspect  of  present  po3ition 
10.     Least  "enjoyable*^'  aspect  of  present  position 


Administer  to  at  least  15  students  who  have  left  :^chool. 
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7 


^4 

o ! 
c, 

0) 

1 

t/} , 

«1 

0) 
0) 

0) 


r/3 
0)1 

x; 
o 

0) 

o 
0) 


o 

0,1 


:'-!! 


'0 


o; 

O  t 


•J) 

>: 

05: 

O 

a' 

o . 

.  1)  - 
*^ 

•H  ' 

°! 

G 
O 
■H 

•H 
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Objective  1^:     ;>*',:o!'i ption  oi*  st,rategies  u.:od  to  coit^         ,  ot  ud-Ltj 
.  self-awarehvj.'.j  an  I  oaruer   iecin  ion-male  i  ng 

General  Comment  j/Ob.^ervaf  ior:3 ;  'U\  offoct,  tliis  or-jective  .speaks  bo 
ALL  or  the  KIIJnL>  of  activi  taes/a  trateg^es  in  wliich  tne  project 
has  been,  engagea.     In  that  i.ieri:3e,  it  is  too  Sweeping  in  its  scope 

;:owever,  it  could  be*  reluctvi  *  to  a  neat,  clcun  ^lihly  -  ^iirough 
use  cf  3ome  data  obtained  in  Objectives  1-^  anJ  correla+lng 
this  information  with  a  criteribn,  i.e.,  the  C.D.I,   (on  whicii 
some  data  will  already  be,  available ) *     (The  problem  will  be 
one  of  management  making  certain  we  keep-  samples  and/or  data 
identified  with  sufficient  precision  to -"track'  specific 
^     students  through  the  design,) 

In  the  most  simple  case,  the  objective,  simply  ca]  1 t\or  a 
lejcrip^ion  of  use  of  GIG,  counseling,  vocational  owuc  ;tioii 
courses    '»tc .     however,  these  do  not  contribute  miich  to 
r^recif ication  of  effects  of  tlie  strategies. 


31^  n 


riiorofore,  re commdncj  the  study  described  as  foll^-^is'; 

siuestion  to  be  eoiswered;     What  combination " of  relational  sti*abe^^,Ln.; 
maK^  the  most  significant  contribution  to  high  fituiont  sdoretJ 
on  BOTH  the  C.D.I,  and  (a)  Hhe  ACD/Unit  U/Items  -^ijCi 
(b)  self-reports  of  ability? 

Criteria  to  oe  employed; 

(a)  Self-Awaraness:     ACD/Unit  Vltems  37- 3?^  Ml!  self-reports,  of 
ability 

(b)  Decision-Making.     Career  Development  Inventory 
Relational  strategies  to  be  includeil: 


/ 

/ 


(a)     GIG  (Career  Informntion  "I'Tiber) 
(u)     Couns.eling  (hours  and  focus,  i.o.  OVJ.\  h\'V) 
(c)     i^'umbor  of  vocational  education  courser  jmpleted 
(J)     Plac^jinent  procedures  ^ 

(1)  Work  experience  (hours) 

(2)  Work  observation  (hours  and  typtO 

(e)     OExCB  Decisions  and  OutconO  (hours) 

Gujjects:     Crad(?  Il-IT  ntudonts  who  participate?^  in  the  stratogio: 
des^riood     (all  students  in  ajyl  strategies). 


A-47 


V 


^alysis; 


;(a)    Regression  analysis*  procedures  •bo  identify  whic^ii  combination 
of  strategies  yields  ber^t  performance  on  criteria.     *  ' 

(b)    Exercise  statistical;  control  fof  variancre  among,  subj^^cts  in: 

^        (1)    Age  V      ■     ^-^      *  ■  ..  ■  •  ■    '  .. 

(2)  Hours  in  each  strategy  *  4        *»  •  ^ 

(3)  Work 'experience  (salaries,  ntomber  t>f  y^n;s) 

■  Sex  (?)  ..  \,         ,  '  .  ■  '  • 


Self- 
Awareness 


Best 'pombinatiori  of  strateflBy 


 '  ■■  

Career  Decision-Making 
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Objective  15;     Design  and  conduct .studies  to  assess  effects,  of  project 
staff  developqierft  activitie:?. 

*.  Criterion:'  Affirmative  response  to  a  list  of  CE  instructional 
activities  suggested  in  the  staff  developmept  at ti^ities/ 
course.  ,  .  . 

Basic  Question:    Is  th^re  a  significant  difference  in  the  frequency  of> 
Career  Education  instructional  activities  between  those  teachers 
who  have  taken  the  Career  Education  course  and  those  who  have  not? 


'Strategy; 
1, 


3- 
k. 

Design: 


iiist  .instructional  activities  suggeste^^n  the  G£  course, 

Stratified  random  sample  of  teachers  ^ho  have/have  not  taken 
the  CE  course, 

Develop  and  administer  instrument  tio  obtain- yes/no^  response 
ajid  frequency  of  use  of  named  activities,  an'd 

Determine  frequency  with  which  pi'oject  resources  are  used 
by  teachers  who  have/have  not^ompleted  the  CE  coixrse. 


R 


0 
0 


Sampling  Plan: 


T  =  CE  inservice  course 
0  =  Instrument 

Couldjat tempt  to  control  for  differences  in. samples  - 
will  require  identification  of  what  could  be  significant 
and  jheasure  to  use.  ^  C 
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GRADE  LEVEL 

•  COUHSE  COHPLETI.OI. 

YES 

NO 

K-3 

*• 

'  10 

IP 

7-9 

10 

8  " 

10 

8 

/ 

10-12 

7 

■  "r. 

Specialists 

 ~J 

3 
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Objective  l6:    Tests  to  use: 

Assessment  of  Career  Development} 
Career  Education  Questionnaire 
Care^er  Maturity  Inventory 
Self -Observation  Scales 
Orientation  of  Career  Concepts 

dat/cpp 

Barclay  Classroom  Climate  Inventory 
^   Career  Awareness  Inveu^pry        ,     '  "X)  . 

A.  Criteria  for  usefulness       .  • 

1.  Administration  time 

2.  Cost'         /  *         ,  . 
3-    Scoring  ease,  speed,  type  of  scores 

k.     Interpretation  of  data  v  % 

•  5»    Effects/use  of  data  upon  instructional  program  \ 

6.    Administratipn  procedures  .  ^ 

B.  Ratings  of  eafch  test  ori^ 'criteria  listed  by:' 
*  1.    Teacher^  who  used  test. 

2.    Project  Staff  *  ■  . 


C.    Questionnaire/ttating  scale  to  be  completed  by  no  more  than 
re,spondents .     One  person  may  r^te  more  than  one  test. 

^  We  need  a  minimum  of  30  ratings  far  each  test,  preferably 
mixed  between  teachers,  counselors;  etc. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

DESI/^K>9«^^^^ARIEa 


Introduction;    The  Guidelines^  for  Evaluation  of  Career  Education  Pro- 
grans,  prepared  imder  contract  by  Development  Associates,  Inc., 
enumerate  three  questions  that  should  be  answered' in  any  'treatment- 
~ outcome    evaluation.    These  are.  ' 

1.    How  do  the  experiences  (treatments)  for  treatment 
^nd  comparison  students  differ?  ^ 


.  flow;  do  the  outcomes  (products)  for  treatment  and, 
comparison  "studeijts  ^differ?  and  ^ 

How  do  treatments  relate  to  student  outcomes^ (in 
^  instances  in  which  there  are  outcome  differences 
between  treatment  and  comparison  students)?* 


r 


In  the  design  strategy  describe4  by  the  Guidelines,  these  types  of  ques- 
tions should  -serve  as  the  basis  for  a  decision  structure  of 'the  project 
and  the  evalua'tiou.    Typically,  at  least  one  question  of  each  type  (Out- 
come/Treatment/llelational)  would  be  formulated  for  each  outcome  area- 
tf^atment  addressed  by  the  project. 

However    in  this  case^  it  is  felt  more  meaningful  to  unite  these  ques- 
tions for  treatment  groups,  rather  than  outcome  ar^as.    This  de.sign  ^ 
strategy. will  better  delineate  treatment  groups  for  evaluation  pur- 
poses  (since  several  treatment  groups  will  be  included 'in  the  same  out- 
come area) .  - 

Another  consideration  in  preparing  these  summaries  has  been  Jihe  value 
of  objectives  addressed  by  the  project.    Generally,  these  may  be  des- 
cribed as  objectives  related  to:     (l)  studen-ytJutcome,  (2)  other  pro- 
gram activities,  and  (3)  program  management.  C Since  the  Degign  Suwuarieis 
address  only  student  outcomes,  it  is  not  necessary- to  develop  these  > 
forms  for  the  other    types  of  objectives.  , 

Design  Si^Tnmirij^^    A  summary  of  the  design  employe^,  including  a,  des-- 
cription  of  ^l>e  treatment    used  and  project  i>ijective  addressed  for 
each  major  treatment  group  follows.  ^  "  . 


i 

^  Draft  Guidelines  for  Evaluation  of  Career  Education  Programs. 

Development  Associates,  Inc.^  Washington,  D.C;  August  15;  197^+,  p*  51 
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CHAPTER  V 
DATA  COLLECTION 

Introduction;    Three  types  of  data  will  be  employed  for  this  evaluation. 
These  are:     (1)  Standardized  or  validated  tests,  (2)  Questionnaires,  and 
(3)  Record  data.    Tests  employed  will  be  those  specifically  recommended 
in  the  Guidelines  for  specified  outcome  areas. 

Each  data  source  is  listed  or  described  below.    The  schedule  for  data 
collection  and  subsequent  analysis'  was  shown  earlier  in  the  -design  spe- 
cifications ' 

Standai-dized  Tests;  Recommended  tests  to  be  employed  in  this  evaluation 
are  listed  below.  •  '  '  . 

TABLE  11 


TEST  • 

PROJECT 
OBJECTIVE 

OUTCOME 
■  AREA 

GRADE 
LEVEL 

S.O.S. 

1 

I 

.  3-6 

C.E.Q. 

••2  ■ 

IV 

■  '  3-- 

C.A.I. 

2 

IV 

6 

C.M.I. 

2 

IV 

9 

A. CD. 

2 

IV 

9  f^-  12 

C.D.I. 

2 

IV 

9 

C.M.I. 

3 

V 

10 

C.D.I.  . 

3- 

.  V 

12 

DAT/CPP 

I 

9 

BCCI 

1 

WA 

3-6 

ovfs  . 

2 

m 

9 

GATB/ICL 

3 

hk 

11-12 
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Que 3 1 i ormaire s ;  Several  questionnaires  are  necessary^  to  obtain  infor 
mation  requ/recT  to  satisfy  the  evaluation*  objectives .  .  Que  stionnaire? 
to  be  employed  are  listed  in  Table  12,  A  copy  of  each  xnotliiment  is< 
also  included. 

Administrative  procedures  to  b^  employed^  including  respondent's,  date 
of  administration,  and  ^proposed  analysis,  were  described  in  the  design 
specifications  for  each  proje'tft  objective.  • 

Record  Data.    A  grekt  deal  of  useful    eyaluative  information  is  typi- 
cally generated  in  routine  fashion  by  projects  of  this  1^^^)'^ .     For  thSs 
evaluation  these  data  are  labeled  ''Record  Data*',    (i  complete  listing 
of  record  data  which  will  contribute  to  this  evaluation-  i^  included  as 
Table  I3.  *         •  '"  ^  ' 


/ 
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^.      TAliLh  12 

Q^j::3TI0NUAIRliG  E^IPLOYED  FOR  THE  EVALUAl  iOK  {I91i> . 


DATA  SOURCE 


rocus, 

(obj) 


Co-op  Work  .  5 

Coordinators 

Student  drop-outs  k 


Voc-Euuc . 


CIC  Director  B 


Gr  11  and  12  8 
students 

Counselors  8 


Students  who  8 
use  the  CIC 

Part  D  Project  13 
Directors 


Montana  Suptj.*  ,  13 


Teachers  who  .hav«?  15 

taken  the  CE 

course 

Teachers  who  have  17 

used  selected 

tests 


Description  of  procedures  employed  to 
identify  cooperative  work  stations 

Congruence  between  desired  and  actual 
placement  in  k  job.     Exit  Questionnaire 

:!ature  and  amount  of  llasion  with  career 
education  for;   (a)  course  development, 
(b)  program  articulation,  and  (c)  pro- 
gram development. 

Inventory  of  CIC  matr.rials^  proce^^iiros 
for  student  use  of  tiu;  CIC 

Personal  perceptions  of  the  value  of 
the  CIC  in  career  iocinion-making. 

Frequency  of  .  ref^u'ral  uf  ji:adentu  to 
the  CIC 

Perceptions  of  CIC  value  in    career  . 
decision-making 

Definition  and  description  of  trans- 
portability as  employed  t>y  their  pro- 
jects 

Description  of  information  noeded  to 
adopt  Great  Fall.*  componontn  dovolopoa 
under'  the  auspic*.:  of  this  projcu-t 

PYcquemcy  of  u.  -  .^f  aotivitioo  labeleJ 
as  career  education  related 


Rf^tingB  of  solecterl  tests  for  use  in 
CE  programs 
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y  -  OBJr/:TTV:s  h 

^    .         Great  Fall.^  ?ubUa^>c^oo  ir. 

Career  Kdiiofition  Program. 

Student  Fxit  Quostionnairo 

Name.  D4te  .  

Age:  ^Sex:  FighewSt  School  Grade  -''.irnpieto*! . 


1,     Wliat         tlie  main  reason  you  left  school  prior  t  o  formal  t'lr'^  iuat]  or 


2-     Did  you  begin  to  look  for  a  job  immediately  (vithin  two  weeks''  ^-^-f' 
leaving  school? 

/  /    No  (If  you  aswered  no,  you  should  not  anc^wor  a^'v  * 
tions-v)  Please  return  this  questionn'^i  ra.  ) 

Z7  Yes 


If  yes,  please  answer  the  following. 

(A)    WTiat  type  of  job,  position  or  work  liiJ  yoii  \c^oV  for? 


(n)     Ar«;  you  aatlyfied  wLt.h  your  Hr«'  >  i  yri'-r'        ■*   .  V 

LJ  Yes 

(l)     How  was  your  pronori^  pM/^Vi-iri  nht.n  i  rf'Ti'     f  '    ,  on/ 
which  of  Uip  foil''). 
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/  /    w^.chool  contacts 


/  /  Government  Employmorit  A^onoy 

/  /  Pr'vat/^  Employmoni  ^g-noy 

/  /  personal  initiative'    iJ'icts  with  employj.  ' 

/  /  Friends 

(2)    LJ  Othei-  (specify)  

(2)    Do  yx)U  feel  you  are  well  qualifiel  for  your 
present  position? 

Z7    Yes  .  \  • 

O  No 

If  no,  what  additional  skills  do  you 


the  mtstsi 


(3)    What  is  the  mtstst  satisfying;  arr^^u?!  :r  y'^ir  [r-- 
dent  position?    (Such  as  tMv-  1  -N'-r-- 

salary,  indopendence ,  etc. ) 


(^i)    What  iff  tho  loast  orrjoyall  '  aspect  of  your  pr'3- 
sent  ponillon?     (Sucli  a:;  tjie  tyy»e  of  work., 
salary,  working  condition;^,  otc.)  - 


(''>)     Is  your  pronent  job  tho         you  r:ought  upon' leny 
ing  school  -  in  other  wordu  -  in  your  prosont  jj<> 
the  one  you  wanted?  -  \    ^  ■ 
  »  '  .  '  /     •  * 

U  '         •  '  ^ 

•  r 

U  'Jo. 

I  wa:3n't  Idokint;  for  a  phr Mcular  jot'. 
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(D)    If.  you  are  not  satisfied  with  Vottr  present  employment 
status,  what  are  you  looking  for?     (Type  of  job,  differ 
ent  salary,  etc.) 


J. 


How  well  are  you  qualified  for  the  gosition  yov  seek? 

/~/    Vely  well 

/  y  Adequately 

/V    Not  qualified 

/  /    Don ' t  know 

If^  you  are  not  qualified,  are  you  trying  to  become 
qualified? 

Z7  No  • 
LJ  Yes 

If  yes,  how? 


(see  attached  page) 

Thank  you  for  your  assistance-     Please  return  this  questionnaire. 


Great  Falls  Public  Schools 
Career  Education  Program 
1100  Fourth  Stroet  South 
Great  Falls,  Montana  59^03 
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What  types  of  probleAs^did  you  encounter  in  attempting  to  find  a 
job?    (Please  explain  each  item  checked.) 

n    Lack  of  jobs:  \  


/  /    Lack  of  necessary  assistance  from  employment  agencies.:^ 


/~7    Lack  of  qualifications  for  the  job  I  wanted.. 


t 


Lack  of  adequate  placement  services; 


i_J    School  .      U    State        [J    Private        /_/  Other 
LJ    Lack  of  necessary  "contacts',  i.e.,  didn't  ^now  the  "right 
'people ;  "  \   '   l 


4 
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OBJECTIVE  5.  •  ^ 


EXEMPLARY  PROJECT  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 

Groat  Falls  Public  Schools 
Great  Falls,  Montana 

1975 

Evaluation  Qucstionnai^re 
Work  Coordinator 

1.  »  In  which  of  the  following  are^s  do  you  teach  and  supervis.e  cooperfitivc 

work  students?  " 

I   1    Distributive  Education  (DE) 

n    Office  Education  (OE) 

I   I    Industrial  Cooperative  Training  (ICT) 

2.  How  many  students  do  ^ou  supervisg  in  the  cooperative  worlo'  program? 
^    □    10  -  15  ^     '  □31-35  ,  ;  . 

□  16  -  20  3^-40 

□  21-25  □    ^1  -  Over 

□  '  26-30 

3.  What  percentage  of  your  students  enrolled  in  the  cooperative  work 
program  are  also  involved  in  club  related  activities? 


□ 

None 

□ 

10  - 

30/. 

□ 

31  - 

50X 

□ 

31  - 

707, 

□ 

71  - 

907, 

□ 

91  - 

lOBZ 

Do 

you  have  a 

work  ? 

□ 

Yes 

□ 

No 

If  no,  what  altc^rnative  do  you'  employT^i 


If  yes,  what  criteria  did  you  employ  in  the  design  and  subsequent 
use  of  tlie  plan?  
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Whnt  prrci-n'fjv  'o\  the  studc^nts  (iirollcd  in*your  cooCf'^tivc  work 
prov:nm  .ire  holdinr,  or  hnvc  hold,  jobs  congruent  with  their  pro- 
fessed cnrecr  choice? 

n  None 

□  31  -  501  ^  '  ^ 

□  51   -  707  •  , 

□  71  -  907,     ■  .  " 

□  91.  -  ,1001    : :  i 

Whnt  critori.'i  do  voii  employ  ^o  select  students  for  the  cooperative 
work  program?     (Check  all  appropriate  spaces.)   ,  ^ 

|~|    Have  completed  pre  -  reqii  is  i  t  e  courses.     (Name  pre-requls  ites  : 


,  .  . 

I    ]    AtLend.ince   (a  1 1  -  school )  ' 

n    Att  itnde 

I    I    Grades  ^, 

Economic  need  '         O  '  Student  educational  plan 

[~|    Career  obicclives  |  |    Teacher  recommendations* 

Q    Emplovabil  i  I  V  □    Othet   (spec  1  Cy  r,,..^  


Wiio  has   final   r(  spons  i  I)  i  1  i  ty   for  selection  of  students? 
,  I    i  Teacher-coordinator 
[    I    Administ  rat  ion  (school) 
D    Counselor  . 
•  Kmp  1  ov(* r 

|~[    Other   (specily:  y_:  ,  ^  1—^ 

Wh.it  proce(hire  (s)  do  vou  ehiploy  to  recruit  new  training  sites  for  Ihu 
coope rat ive ■ work  program? 

\  ...... 


9.     Approximati  Iv  liow  m,inv  training  sites  do  you  currently   inventory,  f^«?, 
how  manv  ar<'    ivail.ihh^   lor  sttutl^nt  placement? 

V 

Comments:  "  ^ — -J.  

~  -  "  " —  \, 

(Number) 
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10. 


/  I  * 

What  .  prVcedu)£e  do  you  employ  to  ma inl^in  training  sites  (stations)  in 
your  inventory? 


li.     what  do  you  perceive  as  the  most  significant  constraint  to  efficient 
and  ef feet i-ve^operat ion  of  the  cooperative  work  program? 


\ 


/ 


V,  OBJECTIVE  8 


Vera  Hewitt,  Director  *  . 

Career  Information  Center  , 

Great  Falls  High  School  ^ 

Great  Falls  Public  Schools 

Great  Falls,  Montana 

D^ar  >irs.  Hewitt;  '  *\ 

There  a^ear^^^  be  sufficient^vidence  to  suggest  Lhat  operational  ^ 
Career  InrOCTiatlon  Centers  similar  to  yours  have  a  signifi<5ant  effect 
upon, students'  abilities  to  make  high  quality  career  decisions.  As 
one  facet  of  the  evaliaatioli  jof  the  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project, 
we  would  like  to  describ^  how  your  center  opearates. 

✓ — ^ 

There  are  \two  primary  reasons  for  including  this  type  of  descriptive 
information^.  ,Tirst,  the  Great  Falls;  Project  is  charged  with  respon- 
sibility for  developing  a  'transportable"  model  of  career  education. 
It  appears  that  a  staffedLCareer  Iiiformation  Center  is  one  component 
which  is  both  central '^to^uccess  of  the  model  and  transportable. 

The  second  purpcrse  relates  to  identification  and  asitesment  of  the  pro- 
c^iAres  which  have  had  the  most  signific^t  effect  orf  student  career 
oecxsion-making  ability.    We  are  attempting  to  collect  several  types 
of  information  to  satisfy  this  second  purpose,  one  of  the  most  important 
being  a  fullj^^d  accurate  description  of  how  the  center  operates. 

Because    of  the  open-endedness  of  this  information  request,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  structure  the  request  into  a  questionnaire    format.    This  latter 
format  would  make  a  response  easier  for  you  but  I  am  afraid  it^^wdLt!^ 
overlook  some    important  feat^es  of  your  operation.  T  ^ 

However,  there  are  areas  of  specific  concern  for  t^fc^  evalixation.  Woxild 
yoU'  simply  discuss  or  describe  each  of  these  for  us?    Wherever  yoti  f eel 
it  is  nejessary,  fe^l  free  to  add  information  or  substitute  some  type 
of  published  informatiofi  -  such  as  an  Inventory  of  ypul:  holdings. 

The  areas  of  special  concern  for  which  we  need  descriptions  are: 

1.    The  content  —  or  holdings  —  of  your  Care'er  Information 
\  f^Cent       the  criteria  used  in  selecting  materials  for 
inclusion;  procedures  used  to  identif^r  materials,  the 
level,  or  type,  of' budgeting  required  to  acquire  mater- 
ialsj  what  additional  materials,  or  other  resources,, 
/       you  would  like  to  include,  aria  how  you  have  organized 
the  materials  for  use,  i.e.,^do  you  emplpy  a  standard 
library  system  such  as  Dew^,  Library  of  Congress,  or       .  ^  " 
some  dther  system.  '  '      *  * 
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Procedm^s  established  for  student  use  of  the 
Career  Information  Center,  both 'in  and  out  of 
schools  ^ 


3 


3.    I'he  relationship  you  presently,  have  with  oth^r  ^ 
Hi  school  ^taff,  especially  counsellors,  and  what  you 
perceive    as  strengths  or  Ueficiepcies  in  these 
•^lationshipg.    For  example,  it  would  seem  that 
a  high  incidence  of  counselor  referrals,  dis- 
cussions of  materieils  acquisition,  ahd  diacus-*  • 
sions  of  course  content  would  kil  be  positive 
and  beneficial  types  of  relationships.  ^ 


If  you  haV6  ^an^  qii^ticJHs  about  this  request  for  information,  its 
purpose,  or  its  intended  uae^  please  feel  free  to  call  Ms.  Frances 
^cksoh.  Director,  Ccireer  Education  Program. 

Finally,  €Uid  most  importantly,      \^uld  like  to  thank  you  personally 
for  your  assistance  in  this  important  effort.    I  would  appreciate 
having  the  information  requested  as  neaj^  June  1  as;popsible.  ^Simply 
put.        in  some  written  format  and  deliver  it  to  Ms.  Jiickson. 


V 


Thcmk  you  again. 


cerely. 
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OBJECTIVE  8 

Career  Information  Center 
User  Questionnaire 


Please  answer  each  of  the  fallowing  questions  and  then  put 
the  questionnaire  in  the  box  provi(^(^.  Thank  you  for  your 
assistajice. 


Grade  in  which' presently  enrolled:    8       9       10       11  12 
-  *  (circle  one) 

Your  a^e.   \  lour  sex  (M/F).  . 

Reason  ^f or  using  Career  Information  Center 

/  /    1^  own  choice  , 

/T    Referred  by  a  counselor 

£y    Referred  by  a  teacher 

/  /  Referred  by;  (name)    ' 


1 


Has  the  CIC  proven  useful  to  you  in. 

Finding  a  job 7^ 

/J    Yes    (How?   ) 

Z7  No 

X.  • 
ZI7  expect  it  to  be  useful  in  this  way. 

Making  a  decision  about  a  career? 

£j    Yes    (How?   ]   ) 

.Z7  No 

/y    Did  not  expect  it  to  be  useful  in  this  way. 
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OBJECTIVE  13 


Part  D  Project  Directors  AND  . 
Region  VIII  Coordinator 


Dear    : 

The  Great  Falls,  Montana,  Exemplary  Project  irf  Career  Education  is 
completing  the  second  yeeo*  of  operations.    One  of  the  requirements 
for  the  project  which  is  being  systematically  addressed  at  this  time 
is  to; 

Promote  the  inclusion  of  the  successful-  aspects  of  the 
.  program  or  project  into  vocational  education  programs 
''supported  with  funds  other  than  those  provided  und6r 
^      the  grant •  ^ 

This  requirement  has  been  interpreted  to  mean  the  project  must: 
(l)  ensure  that  certain  components  of  the  p:roject  become  diffused 
throughout  the  Great  Falls  Public  Schools,  and  (2)  that  certain  com- 
ponents be  generalizable  (transportable)  to  other  settings. 

My  purpose  in  writing  is  to  ask  for  your  assistance  in  definiM  'trans 
portability"  and  to  seek  descriptions,  of  Career  Education  model  com- 
ponents which  you  feel  should  be  "transportable." 

Generally,  the  problem  confronted  is  centered  in  the  perceived  nature 
of  Career  Education.      As  you  know,  the  concept  has  many  meanings, 
ranging  from  a  new  fbcus  for  the  total  curriculum  to  specific  courses, 
in  vocational  education.  -  i 

The  numerous  facets 'of  Career  Education  have  led  to  idiosyncratic 
definitions  of  components  which  should,  or  could,  be  labeled  "Model 
Components."    For  example,  outcome  areas  are  defined  as  self -awareness 
basic  skills, -etc^  instructional  strategies  are  defined  as  curriculum 
infusion,  use  of  special  materials,  teacher  training,  etQ.j  And  acti- 
vities, are  defined  as  those  related  to  familial zati on,  career  orienta 
t:^on,  etc.    Finally,  there  €u:e  several  "models  '  being  developed  under 
special  grant  programs,  such  as  CE2.  ^  • 

In  the  Great  Falls  project,  these  have  been* organized  as  follows: 
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The  purpose  of  this  model  is  not  so  much  to  define  Career  Education  as 
it  is   to  facilitate  management  of  the  project  through  establishment 
of  necessary  relationships. 

Perhaps  all  this  information  has  been  unnecessciry.    However,  it  was 

felt  important  for  you  to'  understand  our  perceptions  of  tbe  problem. 

i  *  « ' 

Would  you',  at  your  eeitliest  convenience: 

1.    Describe  how  you  Tiave  organized /your  project? 

-2.  Define,  in  relation  .to  ^your  project,  the  concept  of 
transportabj4,;j.ty? If  you  feel  the  conciept  does  not 
apply,  would  you  pi^DVide  your,  ratio|iale? 

Describe  which  components  of  a  (Jareer  Education  model 
you  feel  should  be  transportable?  and  i 

k.    Describe  any  strategies  you  have  em{>loyed  to  ensurp^ 

"transportability"  of  components  in  y^our  project?  • 

Thfese.  questions  have  been  purposely  left  open-ended  because  of  the 
differences  in  projects  we  are  contacting.    A  response  could  consume 
a  great  deal  of. time.    However,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  describe 
your  .project  in  great  detail.    We  neeji  only  suf f icient  o^pf ormation  to 
captxare  the  essence  of  strategies  yau  have  employed. 

The^  original  rationlale  for  our  project  was  tp  define  the  project 
*  con;!b.e*xty,  develop  m«del  components  and  'them  implement  procedures  to 
,insiire.'ins^titutionalizat^;bn  and  geiferalizability  9f  the  model.    The  '.^^ 
information  y6u  provide  will  be  used  in  thei^a  latter^ two  efforts. 

r 

If  you /have  any  questional,  about  £his  request,  I  hope  you  will  feel  fre 
*to  coriffeLct  me:'  The  information  only  you  can  p^vide  is  very  important 
to  us. 

Thank  you  for  any  H^ssisiance  you  may  be  able  to  provide. 
Sincerely;        •      .      '  : 


y. 
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OBJEQTIVE  15 

Great  Falls  Public  Schools 
Career  Education  Program 


Strategy  tJse  (Juestionnaire 
0  Form  I  . 


Have  you  completed  the  Career  Education  in-service  course  offered 
by  the  Career  Education  project?' 

O    Yes    (when._  ,  ) 

If  no,  have  you  completed  any  career  education  courses  or 
workshops  somewhere  else? 

Z7   Yes  • 
Zl7  No 

Vftiat  Is  the  .grade  level  of  the  ma.lority  of  students  you  teach?      '  ' 

a  1-3  ■  •     ■        ■  ■  • 

a  ^-k  .      ■  ■ 

l]j    7-9  (subjects.:  .,  ;  ) 

"O   10  (sub.iects.  r-^  .  :  ) 

O    11  (subjects.  ) 

[1    12  (subjelcts:  \  (  ) 

What  is  your  sex? 
n  Female 

n    Male  .'  ■  « 

How  many  years  have         been  teaching? 

•  Z7   l'-3        '       '    .  O  7-9 

£j    )4_6  -  £J   10  or  more 
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—   ^  -  ^  -  -  ^ 


Career  Zducation  Activities 


Used  (/) 


No 


Yes 


Frequency  of  use  per  year 


5+ 


Career  Field  Trips 

Resource  Persons 

Career  Related  Films/Filmstrips 

Career  Related  Books  for  Students 

Role  Flaying 

Simulation  Games 

Interviewing  Workers 

Developing  Career  Briefs 

Assembly  Line  Production 

"Hands-On'^  Activities  (tools, 
equipment ,  e\c . ) 

Decision-I4aking  Activities 
Values  Clarification  Activities 


ERIC 
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OBJECTIVE  17 

Great  Falls  Public  Schools 
Career  Education  Program 

TEST  RATING  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Your  Name;  ,   Date:   

Present  Position:   Years  in  Position:  

Have  you  completed  a  Career  Education  course?  yes  no 

(circle  one) 

Test  Rated:  •  

Form  (if  applicable):  J^^  

Have  you  used  this  test?  yes  no   

(circle  one) 


RATING  CRITERIA  ^ 

RAT] 

[NG  (V) 

'  GOOD 

AVERAGE 

POOR 

? 

Administration  time 

Cost  (pulrchase  price 
of  testy 

1 

Ease  of  scoring 

Speed  of  scot-ing 

Type,  of  scores/data 
provided 

Interpretation  of 
data  (adequacy  of 
norms,  etc.) 

,  .  

Admin  i  s  t ra t  i  on 
procedure 

Use  of  data  (for 

instruction/program 

design 

Other  (specify): 

r 
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■-  TABLE  13 
RECORD  DATA  TO  BE  EMPLOYED 


OBJi^CTIVE 

DATA 

SOURCE 

FORMAT  i 

1 

% 

dumber  af'^hours  spent 
in  use  of  * 

( L\      nr»r»T             •  C 
\Q,)      BUUi  V 

'(b)    DUSO  I  &  II 

ur  4  &  D  >  1  eacn 
at  Franklin 

Gr  3>  1  each  at 
Loy  &  Lowell 

« 

i 

total  hours 
total  hours 

1 

Number  of  hours  aevotec 
to  interpretation  of 
OVIS  in 

(a)  group 
\b)  individual 
sessions 

Counselors 

Turcott,  Buck, 
rreuziinger 

• 

total  hours,  gp 
total  hours  for  j 

1 

Number  of  students  in 

(a)  group  - 

(b)  individual 
interpretation  sessions 

same  as  above 

 1 

total  Btoidents  in 
each  format 

1 

Number  01  hours  01 
joint  planning  for  0VI5 
interpretation  by 
teactier  and  counselor 

same  as  above 

• 

LOLaj.  nouro  i  t»x 
each  teacher 

1 

Description  of  follow- 
up  activities  pre- 
scribed  for  OVIS  inter- 
pretation by 

(a)  teachers 

(b)  counselors 

same  as  above 

description  of 
type?  of  acti - 

scribed  above 

1 

Hours  of  classroom  use 
of  the  DUSO  kits 

Bimler  and 
Linnaberry 

total  hours 

1 

i^umber  of  students  in 

classes  where  DUSO  kit 

was  used 
J  

same  as  above  ' 

 J 

total  number  of 
students 

2 

• 

ITBS  scores  for  30 
students  each  in  grs 

&  6  whose  teacher 
Had  completed  the  CE 
course 

District  test 
files 

• 

mean  total  test 
score  for  each 
student  in  the 
sample 

■p  
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TABLE  13  (continued) 


DATA 

SOURCE 

FORMAT' 

2 
If 

ITBS  scores  for  30 
students  each  in  grs 
if  &  6  whose  teachers 
has  not  completed  the 
C£  course 

District  test 
files 

Same  as  previous 

t  1 

1 
1 

2 

A^umber  of  field  trips 
taken 1  vhen^  and  td 
where 

Gr  0  teachers 
at  Skyline, 
Meadow  Lark,  and 
Lincoln 

Listing 

1 

2 

Name  and  occupation  of 
each  resource  peMCn 
uaed  ]^ 

same  as  above 

 ! 

Listing 

2 

] 

i>iumber  of  hours  of .  CIC 
urfe  for  selected  sample 
of  students  who  u^e 
GFHS  CIC  and  who  also 
use  <<:ounseling  services 

students,  CIC  log 

listing  of  hours 
for  eAch  student 

.  2 
1 

Hours  spent  in  Cullum's 
class  interpreting  the 
OVIS 

(a)  as  a  class 

(b)  on  an  indivi- 
dual basis 

teacher  rec^ds 

J 

class  lists, 
including  names, 
of  students 

2 

Class  roster  and  total 
hours  each  student 
spent  in  use  of  ATS-6* 
Demonstration  (cosV 
materials) 

%. 

3 

Hours  per  student  spent 
iif  use  of  CEEB  material 
and  OVIS  information  >^ 
in  specified  classes 
at  GFHS  Gr  10 

teacher  records/ 
reports 

1 

class  lists 
(and  names  of 
students) 

3  . 

Hours  per  student  sp^nt 
in  use  of  OVIS  scores 
for  group  counseling 

teacher  records 

class  lists 
(and  names  of 
students) 

TABLE.  13  (continued) 


OBJECTIVE 

DATA. 

SOURCE 

FORI^T  . 

k 

Names  of  students  who 
left  school  during 
197^75 

High  school  or 
district  offices 

Listing  with 
addresses 

) 

.. 

% 

List  of  vocational  " 
educational  courses 
offered  in  1973-7^  & 
197^-75 

Vocational 

Education 

Coordinator 

Listings 

t 

i 

List  of  students  en- 
rolled in  cooperative 
work  programs 

Project  staff 

Listing 

^/ 

5  ■" 

Number  of  work  stations 
available  and  used, 
1973-7^,  197^-75 

Project  staff 

Listing  by  yn.ur 

5 

1 

:^umber  of  vocational 
education  teachers  who 
participated  in  Career 
Education  inservice 

Career  Education 
course  instructor 

Listing 

I  ' 

CIC  inventory 

CIC  director 

Listing 

9 

Frequency  of  requests  - 
for  use  of  community  ^ 
resources 

Center  staff 

Listing 

Community  resources 
inventoried 

Center  staff 

Listing  1 

10 

Types  of  community  re- 
sources inventoried, 
i.e.  'speaker,  business- 
man; professional, 
field  trip,  etc. 

Center  staff 

Listing  by  cate-  | 
gories 

1 

t 

i 

10 

Teacher  perception  of. 
the  usefulness  of  CRC 

Center  staff 

Listi^ng 

1 

Number  of  hours  of 
counseling  interpre- 
tation of  DAT/CPP  in 

(a)  gro\ip  fonnat 

(b)  individual 
format 

Gr  9  teachers  at 
North  Paris 

Listing  of  hours 
by  individual 
name  of  student 
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TABLE  13^Ccontinued) 


♦ 

oBJFcirr^ 

DATA 

SOURCE 

*1 

.  FORMAT 

•* 

3 

f 

Hours  per  student  'spent 
in  counseling  using 
the  GATB,  ICL.  and 
CE5B  materials 
(Gr  11,  CMR) 

Counselor  records 
f 

List  of  stiaden-^r 
names  &  hours 

3 

Kumbei^of  class 
sessions  (hours) 
•devotpd  by  Bronson 
to  use  of  the  CEEB 
materials 

Bronson  record's 

List  of  hours^ 
per  student 

i 
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CHAPTER  VI 


REPORTING 


Audiences ;    There  appears  to  be^wo  major  audiences  for  this  evaluation 
(1)  the  project  staff,  and  (2)  the  project  sponsor.    The  project  staff 
is  oriented  toward  continued  develo^ent  af  project  components  and 
institutionalization  of  fully  developed  components. 

*  > 

The  project  sponsor's  concerns  appear  to  focus  upon  the  generaUzabilit 
of  the  model  employed  in  GreatJ^alls  and  determination  of  which  treat- 
ments have  the  most  significaiJt  effect  on  students.    The  project  spon- 
sor has  also  indicated  a  need  to  have  the  data  reported  in  a  succinct 
and  very  direct  manner. 

Final  Report;  A  final  report  will  be* published  upon  completion  of  the 
evaluation,  generally  following  the  outline  shown  below. 

FINAL  EVALUATION  REPORT 
Table  of  Contents 
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II.    Evaluation  Procedures  , 

,  A.  Purpose  

B.    Data  Generation  Procedures  

,     C.    Design  Summary  

1.    Outcome  Question/Treatment  Group  Matrix   

?.    Summary   for  5ach  Objective  Addressed   

III .    Report  of  Evaluation  Data^  ^  

IV.    Conciuoions  and  Recommendations   '  
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.7.  ,      -  ^ 

INTERIM  REPORT  *  *^:v  •  ^ 

AN  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION 
1974-1975 


SUMMARY  OF  THE  REPORT 
A.    TIME  PERIOD  COVERED 


'  The  time  period  covered  by  the  Exemplary  Program  for 
Career  Education  was  from  June  15,  1974,  to  June  14,  1975. 


B.     GOALS  AND  OBJECTIVES  '  ■ 

°  The  overall  -goal  of  this  project  is  to  facilitate  each 
"  student's  career  achievement  by  relatirfg  his  educational  pro- 
gram to  his  needs  for  skills  that  will  enable  him  to  broaden 
his  occupational  aspirations  and  opportunities  and  to  earn  a 
living.  ^ 

An  underlying  objective  is  to  implemeat  the  state  career 
education  model  in  a  rural  parish,  thereby  demonstrating  a  ^ 
workable  program  that  can  be  implemented  In  other  rural  parishes 
'    in  Louisiana.    The  project  goals  fpr  each  of  the  project  com- 
ponents are:  ' . 

/  •    ■      :  - 

COMPONENT  A  .  .        "  : 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  -  MANAGEMENT  COMPONENT 

V  ■  ■        ^  '  H'  .. . ' 

Product  Goals-  ►  .  • 

'l.    To  provide  teachers,  counselors,  admlnistratbrs,  and  univer- 
•     sity  personnel  who  train  teachers,  counselors,  and  adminis- 
trators with  information  on  career  education  concepts  and 
principles.  ■  " , 

2  To  train  each  of  these  groups  of  educators  in  career  achieve 
ment  skills  (e.g.,  interpersonal  problem  solving  and  program 
development  skills) . 

3.    To  train  each  of  these  educators  on  how  to  train  others  - 
(e.g.,  students)  in  career  achievement  skills. 

COMPONENT  B 
•  CAREER  ACHIEVEMENT  SKILLS 

Product  Goals  X 

1      To  train  sti/dents  at  the  elimentary  school,  junior  high 
^*     school,  high  school,  and  polbt  high  school  levels  in  each  of 
the  career  achievement  skills. 

\ 


\ 


1 


2.  To  train-  ttvese  students  to  use.  their  career  achievement 
skills  to  develop  their  individual  careers. 

COMPONENT  C 

ELEMENTARY  CAREER  AW^NESS 
Product  Goals  ' 

1,    To  provide  students  with  information  about  a  variety  of 
occupation;^  and  vocational  options. 

^2      To  help  each,  student  see  i  relationship  between  what  he  is 

learning  in  school  and  what-he  will  need  In  the  outside  world 
of  work. 

3.  To  guide  the  students  toward  development  of  sound  occupational 
aspirations. 


^Qutcome  Questions  '  "  , 

1.     Increased  Self -Awareness 

Have  students  Increased  their  abilities  to  describe  their 
own  abilities  to  describe  current  abilities  and  limitations. 


2.  ^Increased  Awareness  of  Work  Values 

DO  students  possess- more  positive  attitudes  toward  paid  and 
unpaid  work? 

3.  Increased  Awareness  of.  and  Knowledge  About  Work  ' 

Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  regarding  the  major 
duties  and  required  abilit_ies  of  different  types  of  paid  and 
unpaid  work?  ,  ' 

4.  Have  sfetidents  increksed  their  knowledge  of  entry  requiremen 
for  major  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work? 

5.  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  important 
factors  that  affect  work  success  and  satisfaction? 

6.  increased  Career  Decision  Making  Skills 

Have  students  increased  their  abilities  to  associate  their 
own  abj.lities  and  limitations  with  possible  success  in 
present  or  future  pid  and  unpaid  work?  *  »        '  ► 

7  Have  students  increased  their  abilities  to  relate  their  per- 
sonal Interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work 
and  their  associated  life  styles? 

8  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  'steps  to  be 
*•   taken  and  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  career  planning? 


COMPONENT  D  \  '  / 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORIENTATION/EXPLORATION 


Product  Goal 


1.  '    To  provide  students  with  exploratory  experiences  in  the  two 

major  areas  of  industrial  arts  and  services. 

2.  To  help  students  see  the  relationship  between  their  core  \ 
academic  subjects  and  the  occupational  areas  they  have  chosen 
to  explore.        .  /  , 

3.  To  guide  the  students  toward  the  development  of  sound  career 
-ladders-. 

Outcotne  Questions 

1.     Increa'ised  Self-Awareness  ' 

Have  students  increased  their  abilities  to  describe  their 
own  abilities  to  describe  current  abilities  and  limitations? 


and 


*   2.     Increased  Rareness  of  Work  Values 

Do  students  possess  more  positive  attitudes  towardrp^i^*^ 
unpaid  work? 

3.  Increased  Awareness  of  and  Knowledge  About  Work 

n  /  4 

Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  regarding  the^  major 
duties  and  required  abilities  of  different  types  of  daid  and 
unpaid  work? 

4.  rtave  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  entpy  yfequirements 
for  major  types  of  paid, and  unpaid  work? 

5.  Have  students  increased  their *  knowledge  of  the  imtK^rtant 
factors  that  affect  work  success  and  satisfaction?! 

6.  Increased  Career  Decision  Making  Skills 

Hav^  studen1:s  increased  lHjjeir  .abilities  to.  associate  their 
av^n  abilities  and  lJ.mitatlons  with  possible  succesff  in  ^ 
present  or  future  paid  and  unpaid  work?  , 

7.  Have  students  increased  their  abilitiea  to  relate  their 
•     personal  interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and  unpaid 

work  and  their  associated  life  styles?  ^  ' 

8.  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  steps  to  be 
•  taken  and  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  career  planning? 


ERIC 


COMPONENT  E  ^  . 

SENIOR  HIGH/POgJ  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOB  PREPARATION 

\ 

Product  Goal3  j 

1.  To  provide  til^ti  school  studecits  with  a  skill  training  pro- 
gram in  an  interest-based,  curriculum  in  the*  service  area 
(eig.,   in  child  care").' 

2.  To  provide  post  htgh  school  students  with  job  training  for 
jobs  vhich  are  guaranteed. 

3.  To  guide  students  in  the  development  of  and  advancement  up 
their  career  ladders. 

Outcome  QuestionS|^ 

1.  Increased  Desire  to  Engage  in  pJid  and/or  Unpaid  Work 

Do  students  possess  more  positive  attitudes  toward  paid  and 
unpaid  work? 

f 

2.  Increased  Awareness  of  and  Knowledge  About  Work 

Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  regarding  the  major 
duties  and  required  abilities  of  different  types  of  paid 
and  unpaid  work^^^ 

3.  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  entry  require- 
ments for  major  tvpes  t)f  paid  and  unpaid  work? 

4.  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  important 
factors  that  affect  work  success  and  satisfaction? 

Tncrcas(^d  Car(»er  t)ecLslon  Making  Skills 

Have  students  Increas^  their  abilities  to  associate  their 
own  abilities  and   limiirations  with  possible  success  in 
present*  or  future  paid  and  unpaid  work? 

6.  'Have  students  inoreased  their  abilities  to  relate  their 
Interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work  and 
their  associated  life  styles?        ^  V) 

7.  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  steps  to  be 
taken  and  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  career  planning? 

COMPONENT  F 

PLACEMENT  '  ^  '  • 

Product  Goals 

1.     To  place  all  exiting  students  in  either  a  job  or  another 
educational  training  program.  ,  ..  t 


2.    To  continually  follow  up  the  placement  of  students^to 
determine  appropriateness  and  effectiveness* 


'  Outcome^. Quest^lons 


1.     How  many  students  have  been  placed  or  are  engaged*  in 

further  education  and  how  does  this  compare  with  prior) 


vearsi 


2.  JJ<>w  many  students  have  been  placed  In  a  paid  occupation  and 

how  does  this  compare  with  prior  years? 

1  •  , 

3.  Of  those  placed  In  (a)  further  education  and  (b)  employment,*^ 
how  many  consider  t^e  placement  to  be  consistent  with  fhelr 
-career  plans?  ^      »  ^ 

4.  Of  those  not  placed  In  further  educa,tlon  or  In  a  ppld 
occupation,  how  many  are  ^engaged  In  ♦^(a)  unpaid  work  con- 
sistent with  their  career  plans,  ind  (b)  how  does  this  com-^ 
pare  with  prior  years? 


V 


, PROCEDURES. 

During  the  "project  year  of  1974-75,  many  activities  and 
accomplishments  were  experienced  by  the  Exemplary  Program  for 
Career  Education  staff.     Early  in  the  first  quarter,  the  last 
phase  of  the  elementary  in-service  training  took  place.  From 
June  3td  through  21st,  25'elemwtary  teachers  and  administrators 
attended  an  intensive  in-service  at* Northwestern  State  Univer- 
sityj/   From  August' 5th  through  23rd,-  the  first  phase  of  the  , 
secondary  in-service  was  held.    Twenty  additional  pilot  teachers 
from  the  ar^as  of  math  and  science  part;icipated . 

Another  accomplishment  during  the  first  quarter  was  the 
completion  of  a  career  needs  assessment.    The  needs  assessment 
was  given  to  parents,  teachers,  students,  businessnlen,.  adminis- 
trators, and  career  advisory  committee  metpbers  in  the  Jbarish 
to  rate  the  career  goals.     An  average  rating  was  compivted  for 
each  item  or  goal.     The  results  of  this  needs  study  were  used 
to  determine  areas  of  emphasis  and  program  planning. 

On  August  28,   1974,  school  began  with  160  elementary  and 
20  secondary  teachers  Intensively  traTn^d  in  career  education 
techniques  and  initiating  them  in  their  classes.     Project      •  * 
staff  has  assemblod  a  large  amount  of  resource  booklets  artd 
information  to  aid  teachers  in  the  infusion  of  carpet  education 
concepts.     The  reproduction  of  units  greatly  enhances  the 
teaching  of  career  oriented  and  value  oriented  lessons  during 
the  project  year. 

Almost  immediately ,^ project  staff  witnessed  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  classroom  teachers  seeking  r^soii^rces  through 
the  career  education  office.    This  increase  indicated  to  the 
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project  staff  that  the  1974-75yechool  year. was  even  better  than 
the  first  year  of  the  jprojecbj 

In  conjunction  with  t^  state  funding,  the  project  staff 

has  worked*  to  produce  a  aflide  presentation  of  the  care^lv 

oriented  activit-i^l^eLng  undertaken  in  Natchitoches  Piirish. 

fThis  presentationwas/vised  to  aid  prqject  staff  in  various 

dissemination  actlv'it  ies  to  foster  public  awareness  and^ 'involve-  ' 

T  '         '    '  ■■  i 

ment •  '  *  '         ^  » 

To  develop*  better  documentation  of  activities  and  events 
during  the  second  project  year,  the  project  staff  developed 
new  forms  and  procedures  which  were  used  in  "project  schools. 
A  copy  of  these  forms -appears  in  Appendix  A\ 

During  the  19^-75  project  year  the  interest-based  curri- 

 ^     culiiip  materials  were  completed  and  disseminated  to  .the  project 

schools  and  teachers  Irjvolved  in  th^ir  development.  These 
curriculum  materials  correlate  the  subject  matters  of  Englid^, 
math,  and  'science  with  that  of  the  home  economics  house  care 
services  by  incorporating  the  vocabulary,  terminology,  concepts, 
>bnd  skills  of  house  care  services  into  acajiemic  areas.  ^Each 
unit  Includes  an  overview,  course  objectives,  sturlent  activities, 
instructional  materials  ,^  ^aluat ive  laater^als,  and  a  bibliography^ 
whic/i  includes  a  list  'of  equipmenjt,  films,,  and  other  ^supplies . 


y 


The  interest-based  curricula  in  child  care  services  were 
completed  in  the  1974-75  school  year  and  will  be  disseminated 
to  the  sctuM)ls  during  the  1975-76  school  year.    These  materials 
correlated  th^  subject  matters  of  English,  math,  and  science 
with  that  of  child  care  services  by  incorporating  the  vocabulary, 
terminology,  concepts  and  skills  of  child  care  services  into  *T^. 
academic  areas.     Each  unit  includes  an  overview,  course  objec- 
tives, student  activities,  instruct ionaL  materials ,  evaluative 
materials  ,>^Kd  a  bib-liography  which  inclVides  a  list  of  equipment;  ^ 
films, .and  other  supplies.  ^  * 

V  '    During  the  fall  semesUer  the  project  staff,  in  co6jierat ion* 
wfbb/the  Northwestern  State  University  Education  Department,  * 
begfen  the  secondary  in-service  training  sessions.     The  first 
in-service,  which  waj^h^d  from  August  fifth  through  twenty- 
tliird ,t4nvolved  selected  language  Arts  and  sociaj^  studies  tea- 
chers froili  the  pilot  subsite  schpols. 


The  second  phase  of  the  in-service  began  withtthOT^all  •  ' 

semester  at  Northwest-ern  State  University  an^  involved \math  and 
*       science  teachers.     Each  teacher  received  intensive  training  ijA 
career  achievement  skills  and  methods  of  teaching  these  skills,* 
as  well  as  in  career  unit  development  of  materials  to  teach 
career  oriented  subject  mattar. y During  the  1975  spring  semester' 
at  Northwestern  State  University  additional  teachers  were' exposed '       -  , 
to  the  in-8er>\ce  training  offered  by  the  Exemplary  flrogram. 
The  spring  l,n-servlce  was  the  concluding  one  fot  the  1974-75 
school  voar.     A  total  of  60  teachers  received  in-service  training  . 
from  all  three  in-service  sesfions.  ^     '  i 

o  '  \    J  f 


-^Also.-at  this  time,  tSie  project  staff  worked  diligently  to 
estat^sh  >  parishwide  ^career  rescairc^  center.    Meetings  were 
held  vith  the  parish  vocational  supervisor,  the  supervisor  o£ 

*  instruct  iron,  the,  superintendent ,  and  the  sc^hool  bo^d  in  th^ 
effort.   ^The  project  staff  was  successful  in  initiating  the 
careet  center.     It  became  operational  oni  January .20,  1975.  ^\ 
Furfds  for  th6  center  have  been  granted  :^tom,  three  areas:  the 
state  career  education  program,  the  ^parish,  and  the  Exemplary^ 
Program,    By  the  1975-76  school  year-^ocal  plsmg  call  for* 
building  a  new  school  bpard  building  which  will  house  the 
center  and  estabMsh  satellite 'facilities  in  strategic  locations 

V  around  the  parish.    The  idea  was  well-received  by  t^^e  adminis- 
tfative^taf f  at  the  parish ^nd  state  levels  arid  should  prqve 

^  very  beneficial  working  'in  codlrdination  with  the  Career  Resource 
Ceriter*  Director  .-^  The  project  sft^f  iS"  .attempting  to  accumulate 

"  needed -materials,  supplies^  and  equipment  to  aid^  pj^lot  teachers 
in  the  career  education  eSf'ort.  .*       .  ' 

The  project  staff  has  also  worked!  closely  with  a  newly 
developed  course  designed  for  the  upper  elyementary  grades 
called,  "American  Industries."    This|^ourse  is  designed^  t.6  intro- 
duce stucjents  to  .the  broad  spectrum  of  ^he  industry:  industries 
to^ay,  the  evolution' of  industry,  organizing  and  enterprising, 
operating  and  enterprising,  distributing  the  products  and  ser- 
vices, the  future  of  ^dustiFy,  and  the  students*  business 
ventures.    The  course  rTa^two  m& jor  goals:     to  explore  the 

*  industi^al  pTt)cess,  and       develoj^  the  ability  to  solve,  problems 
in  these  areas.    On  October  third  and  fourth,  1975,  15  Na 
toches  Parish  teachers  and  administrators  were 'trained  t< 
this  five  to  nine  week  course. 

*  ^   The  Exemplary  Program  staff  was  also  involved  in  an  organ- 
ized display  at  the  Natchitoches  Earish  Fair.    Pilot  sFchools, 
in  ycooper^i3.on  with- the  project  staff ,  were  in»t!tumental  in 
developing  a  display  bo6th  d^epicting  the  activities  of  the 
Exemplary  Gaireer  Education  Program.'  This  activity  proved  most 
ef  fective  in  stimulating  interest  and.  epthusiasm  amo>\g  Ipcal  .  , 

■  citize^isi^.  ' .   -        '*  •  ".  '  '  . 

The  project  staff  hai  also  worked  to  inform  the  general 
public  of  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  Exemplary  Program. 
^Juinerous  newspaper  art iel,es' , in  three  ^newspapers,  as  wel^  as 
^  radio  spots,  were  \ised*  for  this  effort.     (See  Appendix  B) 

'      .   •  ■  '■  V 

In  a  cooperative  effort  with  the  ^tate  tn  the  funding, 
a  new  career ^oriented 'program  was  established  during  the  1974-75 
school  yeaj.  'This  funding  was  instjijmental  in  the  establishment 
of  a.  much  needed  exploratory  business  program  that  involved 
over  125.''j5tii&ents.    In  addition,  the  state  career  education 
funding  was  received  for  in-service  training  of  teachers  for 
a  program  of  innovative  .independent  investigation,  "^is  pro- 
gram for  academically  talented  students  of  the  parish  is  ar^ 
'  innovative  pr(|cess  through  which 'a  studenfo  of  potentially 
exceptional  aj^ility  is  graded  individuallyVin  planning  indepen- 


*dent  investigation  centered  around  his  particular  needs  and 
interests.  f  . 


The  Natchitoches  Parish  Career  Education  Exemplary  Prograto 
staff  has  been  successful  .in  completing  numerous  activities  C 
during  the  1974-75  school  term..  ^ Some; of  tWse  activities  include 
mini  courses,  job  placements,  elementary  caterer  fair,  developing 
a  career  resource  center,  .parish 'newslettex/s,  placement  ftews-  . 
letters,  st)ring  in-service  tjrainifig,  newspaper  ar^icyes^^f  ield . 
trips',  resource  persons,  and  staff  presentt^fe^njs^'    This  is  not 
a  total  lis^ting,  but  it  does  establish  W  ove«ll  view  oi  the, 
scope  of  work  acccppjlishe^  by  the  Exemplary  Program  staff. 

Two  mini  course  activities  were  developed  for  students  by 
the  secondary  guidance  coordinator  and  classroom  teachers. 
These  acti^ties  proved  ^most  successful  in  achieving  student 
interest  aAd  involvement,  although  students  hajk  to  attend  the 
courses  belfore  school  each  morning.^  Sample^lCi^i-  course  agendum 
are  in  Appendix  F.  '  A  more  Retailed" explanation  will  also  appear 
in  the  seconda^  guidance  coordinator's  report. 

Job'  placement  has  been  an  activ<^  area  for  the  career  J 
ed^catiyon  project  during  the  pro ji6cjt^:^ar •     Job  orders,  referrals 
and  ^'placements  have  been  ixicreasing*^^  tn  addition  to  thierse 
'activities,  the  placement  officet  has  cpmpleted  the  1973-74 
■follow-up  study  of  Natchitoches  Parish  seniors  an^f^has  comRl^ted 
a  cost  analysis  of  the  job  placement  of  income,  income  tax!,  etc. 
A  copy  of  this  cost  analysis  appears  iti  Appendix  C*  . 

'.        /  .  '      "V  •  J|. 

Aft  additional  accomiilishment  of  the  Exemplary*  Program?  has^ 
been  the  dissemination  practices^    Newspapers,  ra4io,  parish 
newsletters,  and  placement  newsletter^  havte  -proven  both  effec- 
tive  and  beneficiaf.    The  parish ^newsletter  has  grown  through  ^ 
the  enthusiasm  and  int^est  6f  teachet:s  toja  point  th^t  the 
newsletters  must  now  be^printfed  ^Wvery 'two  weeks'*     (See  Appendix 
D)     It  became  apparient  to  the  placement  of  fiqtr  that  a  placement 
newsletter  was  also  need^  forv;local  (iiVtributlonv^    The  place- 
ment, newsletter  is  girintfeii  binv?^^  releyacit  information 
on  college  sj^iolarshipsi^ocatt^bhal  schools,' and  :^job  openings. 
Sample  copies  of  the  neW§Le6j:^r&ra^^^ 

^: 

EVALUATION-  • 

.  .  '■       ^  .  L    '       -t  ■ '  '  ■  ■  ■ 

^    The  evaKi^tion  of  the jlatcHl^o^hes  Parilfk/Exemplajry  Program 
fo-r  Career  E4u^ati6a  iis  ;,an  unremit^       prpces^.    The  project 
staff  has  attempted  to  ^ssess  tllj^  e?c^^        to  wttich  the  objectives 
<^  th^  Exemplary  Prpgtain  fgar  Cateer-Educ^tion  have  been  met, 
as  well  ;as  possible  reasons  fb^^  these  objectives. 

/Much  effort  ha3  been  made. by  the  project  staff  to  insure  the ^ 
comppnerrit  intent  was  "accomplished.;   The  third  party  evkluatibn 
is  the  corttr^cted  responsibility  of  the  Loui$iaaa  State 
Department  of  Education.    A  copy  oi  the  thitd  party  evaluation 
report  can  itre  obta;ltied  fr^m  Dr.  Lar^y  Roberts  or  Dr.  Dean  C. 


Andrews,  E4ucaitional  Pliinning  and  Evaluation  Services,  P.O. 
Box  689,  Magnolia,  Arkansas  71753. 

EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM  FOR  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROBLEM  AREA 

In  an  age  of  accelerating  change,  the  rate  of  growth  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  knowledge  has  increased  at  a  tremendous 
matheraaticdl  proportion.     In  this  setting  education  must  operate  by 
providing  the  student  with  experiences  that  he  believes  are  relevant 
The  problem  facing  concerned  educators  is*  what  is  the  best  program 
which  meets  the  relevancy  that  society  is  demandirtTg  of  education. 
Dr.  Sidney  P^  Marland,  Commissioner  of  Education,  supporting  this, 
state4  tha^:  (Marland) 

*"I  think  our  choice  is  app^arent.     Certa^inly  con- 
tinued indiecision  and  presentation  of  the  status  quo 
can  onl:y  result  in  additional  million*  of  young  men  and 
^dtnen  jLeaving  out.  high  Ischools,  with  or  without  benefit 
of  a  diploma,  unfitted  for  employment,  uniible  or  unwilling 
to  go/on  to  colliege,  and  carrying  away  I'ittle  more  than 
an  enduring  distaste  for  education  in  any  form,  unskilled 
atfd  unschooled.     Indeed,  if  we  are  to  ponder  thoughtfully 
the  growing  chai:ge  of  "irrelevance"  in  our  schools  and 
colleges,  let  us  look  sharply  at  the  abomination  known  as 
general  education," 

/  ■ '     ■■  -  ■        1  •  ■  ■         .   .     :  .  . 

.    In/V  the.  past,  education  has  focused  primarily  on  the  college 
prepars^tory  curriculum.  .^;qiis  ^rriculum  does,  not  lend  itself  to 
many  of  today's  ne^s  and  the  heeds  of  the  future.     Little,  if 
any,  attention  wa&  focusejj  on  skills  which  will  help  the  student 
to  make  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  his  future  family,  no  ipatter 
what  level  of  education  he  leaves.     A  large  number  of  our  youth 
completes  school  ahd  sees  little  evidence  that  school  experiences 
aided  them  in  making  a  smooth  transition  into  the  ^orld  of  work. 

In  The  Courage  to  Change,  Grant  Venn  lends  support  to  this 
contention  as  he  recpmiiiends?  . 

"Assuming  that  the  principle  of  accountability  is 
a  clearly  establi'jSHea  right  of  the  American  public,  and 
that  it  will/  eventually  find  acceptance  within  the  pro- 
jpession,  thent^  the  more  , fundamental  question  concerns 
what  goals  the  schools  should        held  accountable  for 
achieving.     In  one  *sense,  the  ischools  have  already  . 
aa^epted  responsibility  for  their  students,  at  least 
those  going  on  to  college,  and  interestingly  enough,  they 
have  not  resisted  being  judged  by  thfe  percentage  of  any 
senior  class  which  j^ursues  further  education.  The 
real  shame  lies  in  their  treatment  oji  the  rest-- those 
who  leave  school  permanently ,  before  or  after  graduation: 
The  Ford  Foundation's  Educatiortal  Facilities  Laboratory 
reports  that  of  every  100  high  school  graduates,  46  do 
not  go  on  to  further  education.     Only  about  nine  of ^ 

'  -      .      •  ,  9 
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these  are'train^^d  for  a  craft  Or  wKlte  collar  job; 
37  ire  lo.st  aM  forgotten.     In  1970,  approximately  18 
percent  of  all  young  Americans  and  30^ percent,  of  all 
black  youn^' Americans  w^re  unemployed,  and  about  half 
of  fhe  unemiplbyed  youth  was  functionally  illiterate. 
-Moreover,  about -^0  percent  of  those  students  who  do  start 
college  never  finish. 


At  some  point,  therefore,  almost  every  prdduct  of  the 
pilllfic  schools  goes  out  to  face  the  world  of  work,  and 
«       most  arf  in  total  bewilderment.     They  have  little  infor- 
mation abgut.  their  own  skills  and  abilities,  ahd  much  less 
about  the  range  and  varieties  of  occupations  open  to  them. 
Their  understanding  of  the  nature  of  work 'is  superficial. 
The  schools  should  be  held  accountable  for  their  ability 
to  prepare  yoi\pg  popple  ^or  the*  world  of  work." 
(1971,  p.  40)  '       .     ,  ,     '  , 

Natchit/Dches  Parish  has  accepted  this  challenge  to  evaluate 
"bur  educational  syStem  and  revamp  it  to  make  a  more  meaningful 
learning  environment.     With  the  tot^l - support  of  the  educators, 
and  community,.  Natchitoches  Parish  has  imp-leraented  a  comprehensive 
continuing  through'.pos t  high  school  educ,ation.    The  parish  was     '  "  , 
dS^stgnated/as  a  rural  model- for  caireer  education  for  the  national  and 
statue  level$.'   Funding  for  this  Exemplary  Program  was  created  as  a 
reiuilt  of  the  Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1968, .Part  D, 
Section  142. >  /         *  , 

Natchitoches  Parish  is 'a  rural  parish  with  a  population  of 
about  '35,000' people*    Thls,,total  has  be^n  sta^ple  over  the  pafet  ten 
years  and  is^  predicted  to  remain  ct^nptant  in  the  next  ten  years. 
'The  parish  has.  a  high' percent  age  of  families  in  the  lower-middle 
income,  bracket  and  about  38' percent  of  all  families  receive  income 
below  the  established  poverty  level.    The  average  per-capita/ 
income -of  families  in  the  parish.  is  about  $1^18.00.    UnemploymQn.t  » 
in  the  parish  has  b^ep  tonsistently  higher  than  it  has^  been  in 
other  Louisiana  parishes  «rtd,  also,  higher*  than  the  national  average, 
for  rural  parishes.  '  The  per|enfof  youth§  unemployed  during  the  . 
last  two  yisars  ha^^,  averaged  t2.1  percent..  , 

The  selected,  project*,  site ,  representative  of  u*an  and  rural 
areas,  serves  about  6,000  students  or  about  two-thircis  of  the  total 
parish  student  population.     Six  subsites  were  selected  in  Natchi-* 
toches  Parish  and  at  each  of  these  are  either'  two  or  three  ;schools 
which  make  up  a  pilot  kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  tomplexl  . 
Serving  these  sites  are  t^o  trade  schools,  the  Natchitoches  Trade" 
School  and  the  Central  Ared  Trade  School;  and  one  university. 
Northwestern  Statfe  University. 
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GOALS  AND  OBJECTI\^S  ' 

The  overall 'puitrpose  of  ^he  Exemplary  ^Program  Is^o  estab- 
lish a.  meaningful ,  comprehensive,  well-developed  career  educa- 
tion program  with  a  strong  guidance  and  counseling  component. 
This  program  was  based  on  the  priorities  established  in  the 
Exemplary;  Guidelines  of  the  1968  amendment: 

1.  Progriams /designed  to  increase  thie  self-awareness  of  each 
student  and  to  develop  in  each  student  -favorable  attitudes 
about  the  personal,  social,  and  economic  significance  of 
work.  . 

2.  Programs  at  the  elementary  school  level  designed  to  increase 
the  career  awareness  of  students  in  terms  of  the  broad  range 
of  opportunities  open  to  them  in  the  world  of  work. 

3.  Programs  at  the  junior  high  or  middle  school  lev^l  designed 
to  provide  career  brientation  and  meaningful* exploratory 
experience^ for  students. 

^.     Programs  at  grade  levels  ten  tlrough  fourteen  designed  to 
provide  jot  prepaVation  in  a  wide  variety  of  occupational 
•   areas, -with  special  emphasis  on  the  utilization  of  wjDrk  • 
experience  and.  cooperative  education  opportunitie'b  for  all 
students. 

5,     Programs  designed,  to  insure  the  placement  of  all  exiting 
.  students  in  either:     (a>  a  job,  (b)  a  post  secondary 
occupai;ional  program,  or  .<c).  a  baccalautate  program.  '  V 

.  ' '     '  ■     '      *  ...  - ,  • 

COMPONENT  A  '  *  "  . 

GUIDANCE  AND  -COUNSELING  -  MANAGEMENT  C0MP0:NE:NT 

Product  Goals  *  , 

1'.     To  provide*  teachers,  counselors," .  administrators,  and  Univer- 
sity pefsonneL  who  train  teachers^  counselors,  and  adminis- 
trators with  informatibr)  on  career  education  concepts  and 
.  principlesi  * 

2.  To  train  each  of  these  groups  of  educatorsf  in  career  achieve 
ment  skills  (e.g..  Interpersonal  problem  solving  and  program 
development  skills).  '     <  ,  . 

3.  To  train  each  of  these  educators  on -how  to  tr^in  others 
(e.g.,  students)  in  career  achievement  skills. 


Product  01a.jectlves- 

1.    The  9chpol  administration  will  increase  the  number  and|^  ^ 
type  of  job  preparatioj:v  opportiinities  during  the  1974-75 
school  year.     It  is  expecte4^that  there  jfiyi 11  be  ten  percent 
greater  number  and  type«  of  job  preparation  programs  than 
during  the  1973-74  school  year.  .  ' 

.  '  13 
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2.  The  school  administration  will  demonstrate  knowledge 
finances  expended  on  the  Career  Education  Program  th£ 
fromSectipn  142  (C)  of  the  Part  D  of  Public  Law  90-576 
as  irfdicate^d  by  art  expenditure  report.     It  is  jexpectjbd 

•  that  the  report  will  contain  datfi^  on  money  expended 
components.  .  V 

3.  The  teachers  involved  in'th§  Career  Education  Pi^ogrW  will 
increase  their  knowledge  of  cireer  education  as  indicated 
by  in-service  training  tests./    It  is  expected  thiat  |a  gain 
at  the  .05  level  will  be  achi|eyed. 

4.  Xhe  teachers  involved  in  the  Career  Education  Prog(rara  will 
respond  positively  to  career  education  concepts,  as  measured 
by  a  semantic  differential.     It  is  expected  that  a  mean 
gain  of  .25  percent  will  be  made  on  the  post  tesus. 

5.  The  tifeachers  involved  in  th^  Career  Education  Prbgram  will 
increase  their  knowledge  of  career  education  as  /indicated 
by  iA-service  training  testjs.     It*is  expected  tttat  a  statis- 
tica/lly'  signif icant  gain  at  the  .05  level  will  be  achieved. 


COMPONENT  B 

CAREER  ACHIEVEMENT  SKILLS 


.1 


^  f  Produce  Goals 

•  .  1 

/  school,  high  school,  and  post  high  school  levels  in  each  of 

the  career  achievement  skills  to  develop  thefir  individual       '  •  . 


To  train  students  at  the  elementary  school.  Junior  high  * 


careers. 

COMPONENT  C 

ELEMENXAI^  CAREER  AWARENESS  " 
Product  Go^Is 

1.  To  ptovide  students  with  information  about  a  vari'fety  of  occu- 
pations and  vocational  options. 

2.  To  b^lp  each  student  see  a  reiationship  between  what  he  is 
learning  in  school  and  what  he  will  ne^d  in  t;he  outiside 

.^world  of  work^  -  / 

■     '     ^"     .        •  '   .  •  .   ■        .      ■  / 

3.  To  guide  the  students  toward  developiDlent  of  sound  occupa- 

tiorral  aspirations. 
Outcome  Questions  1 
1.     Increased  Self-Awareness  ^ 

9 

Do  students  display  more  'positive  attitudes  toward  thera- 


selves? 
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The  third  and  sixth  grade  students  participating  In  the 
Career  Education  Program' In  the  1974-75  school  year  will 
demonstrate  more  positive  attitudes  toward  themselves  than 
did  the  third  and  sixth  grade  students  In  the  1973-74  school 
year  as  measured  by  the  Coopersmlth  Self-Esteem  Inventory, 
It  Is  expected  that  a  statistically  significant  difference 
(at  the  ,05  level)  will  be  achieved  in  favor  of  the  1974-* 
75  students, 

■  • 

2*     Increased  Awareness  of  and  Knowledge  of  Work 

Have  students  Increased  their  knowledge  regarding  the  major 
duties  and  regarded  abilities  of  different  ty{$es  of  work/ 
p^ld  or  unpaid? 

Product  Objective 

The  third  and  sixth  grade  students  participating  in  the'  * 
Career  Education  Program  vill  demonstrate  knowledge  of  the 
major  duties  and  required  abilities  of  different  types  of 
paid  and  unpaid  work  as  mei'asured  by  the  Career  Education 
Questionnaire,     It  is  expected  that  the  mean  scores  wlll.be 
at  or  above  the  50th  percentile  of  the  norm  group, 

*    *  *  •  ,  ♦ 

3,  Have  students  Increased  their  knowledge  of  differences  in 
work  conditions  and  life  styles  associated  with  different 
types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work? 

Product  Objective 

The  third  and  sixth- grade  students  participating  in  the. 
Career  Education  Program  will  demonstrate  knowledge  of  entry 
requirements  for  mlajor  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work  as 
measured  by  the  Career  Education  Questionnaire,     It  is 
expected  that  the  mean  score  will  be  at  or  above  the  50th 
percentile  when  compared  to  the  norm  group, 

COMPONENT  D  *  ' 
JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  ORIENTATION/EXPLORATIGN 

Product  €oal8 

1,  To  provide  students  with  exploratory  experiences  in  the  two 
^  major  areas  of  industrial  arts  and  services, 

2,  T^^o  help  students  see  the  relationship  between  their  core 
:adem£c  subjects'  and  the  occupational  areas  they  have 
losen  .to  explore,' 

>        •    .  -  ' 

3,  T6  l^uide  the  0t4idents  toward  the  development  of- a  sound 
career  .ladder. 
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Outcome  Questions  *    ^       *  * 

•a 

1.     Increased  Sel f -Awareness 

Have  students  increased  their  abilities  to  describe  their 
own  abilities  to  describe  current  abilities  and  ^imitations? 


ahil 

y 


Product  Ob jectVyes  ^  / 

The  eighth  grad^students  participating  in  the  Career  Educa- 
'  tion  Program  wilfs^increase  their  recognition  t\]at  social, 
economic,  educational,  and  cultural  forces  influence  their  ^ 
development  as  measured  by  the  Career  Development  Inventory., 
It  is  expected  that  the  mean  score  will  be  at  or  above  the 
50th  percentile  when  compared ^o  the  nbrm  group.         ,  ^ 

2.  Increased  Awareness  of  Work  Values  -  ^ 

Do  students  possess  more  posjtive  attitudes  toward  paid  and 
unpaid  work?  -  * 

Product  Ob  jec t  ive  i  ' 

The  eighth  grade  'students  participating  in  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Program  will* demonstrate  positive  attitudes  toward  work 
as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory,     It  is  expected 
that  the  mean  scorfe  for  the  1974-75  students  will  be  signif- 
icantly greater  (at  the  ,05  level)  than  the  raean  score  of 
the  1973-74  students.  S 

3.  Increased  Awareness  of  and  Knowledge  About  Work 

Have  Vtudents  increased  their  knowledge  regarding  the^ajor 
duties  and  required  abilities  of  different  typetf  of  paid 
and  unpaid  work? 

Product  Objective 

    ' 

The^  eighth  grade  students  participating  inn-jthe  Career 
Education  Program  will  demonstrate  their  knWledge  regarding 
the  major  duties  and  required  abifities  of  different  types 
of  paid  and  unpaid  work  as  measurec^ -^y  the  Career  Maturity 
\,,    Inventory.     It   is  expected  that  the  mean  score  of  the 
1974-75  stude«ts  will  be  significantly  greater  (iat  the 
,05  level)  than  the  mean  score  of.  the  1973-74  students. 

4.  Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  entry  require- 
ments, for  nmjor  typ^«  of  paid  and  unpaid  work?    ^  ^ 

Pr  odu  c  t  Ob  1  ec  t  i  ve  , , 

The  eighth  gradfe  studert/tlB  participating  in  the  Career  ^ 
Education  Program  will  demonstrate  *the|.r  knowledge  of 
entry  requirements  fdr  major  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work 

16  /  ' 
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r 

as^  measured  by  the  Cajreer  Maturity  Inventory.     TiT^b  expected 
tha|  the  mean  score  of  the  1*974-75  students  will  be  signifi- 
cantly greater  (at  the  .05  level)  than  the  mean  score  for 
^the  1973t74  students.  \ 

5,  Hav^  students' Increased  their  knowled^  of  the  Important 
-/factors  that  affect  work  success  and^B^tlsfactlon? 

Product  Objectives 

'The' eighth  grade  students  participating  In  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Prbgram  will  deinon&trate  their  Jcnqwled^e  of  the  Impor- 
tant factors  that  affect  work  success  and  satisfaction  as 
*       measured  hy  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory.     It  Is  expected 
that' the  mean  score  of  the  1974-75'  students  will-be  signif- 
icantly greater  (at  the  ,05  level)  than' the  tnfcan  score  of 
the  1973-74, students. 

6.  Increased  Career  Decision  Making  Skills 

Have  students  Increased  their  abilities  to  associate  their 
own  abilities  and  limitations  with  possible  success  In 
present  or  future  paid  and'  unpaid  work? 

Product  Objective  ^ 

*  The  eighth  grade  students  participating  in  the  Career  Educar 
tion  Program  will  demonstrate  their  abilities  to  associate  c 
their  own  ablllt'ies  and  limitations  with  possible  Success 
.  in  present  or  , future  paid  and  unpaid  work  as  mea^sured  by  the 

Career  Maturity  Inventory.     It  is  expected  that  the  mean 
score  for  the  1974-75  students  will  be  significantly  greater 
.  (at  the  .05  level)  than  the  mean  score  for  the  1973-74 

students.  ^ 

;      \  /  '  * 

'7/    Have  students  Increased  their  abilities  to  relate  their 
petsonal  interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and  unpaid 
work  and  thelr^iassociated  life  styles? 


Product  Objectives 


The  eighth  grade  studenW^pardiclpatlng  in  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Program  will  demonstrate  tfcelr  abilities  to  relate 
personal  Interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and  unpaid 
J     work  and  their  associated  life  styles  and  their  knowledge 
of  the  steps  to  be  taken  and  factors  to  be  considered  in 
.    j  career  planning  as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inven- 

tory.    It  is  expected  that  the  mean  score  for  the  1974-75 
•    students  will  >e  significantly  greater  (at  the  .05  level) 
than  the  mean  scorie  for  the  1973-74  students. 
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Pr oduc  t  Ob  j  ec  1 1  v/e*^ 

The  eighth  grade  students  partT.clpating  in  the  Career -Educa^ 
tion  Program  will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  o£  the  steps 
to  be  taken  and  factors  to  be  considered  in  career  planning 
as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory^    It  is  expec**  . 
ted  that  the  mean  score  for  the  1974-75  students  will  be  * 
significantly  greater  (at  Che/. 05  level)  than  the  score  for 
'  (?he  1973-74  students.  .       '  ^ 

COMPONENT  E  •  ,  ^  . 

SENIOR  HIGH/POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOB  PREPARATION 

Product  Coals  ,  , 

1,  To  provide  high  school  students  ^jitJth  a  skill  training  pro- 
gram in  an  interest-based  currictral^  in  the  service  area 
(e,g,,   in  child  care),  * 

2,  To  provide  post  high  school  students  wit2^i  job  training  for 
*    jobs  which  are  guaranteed^ 

3,  To  guide  students  in  the  development  of  and  advancement  up 
their  career  ladders.         .  * 

Outcome^Quest  ions 

1,     Increased  Desire  to  Engage  in  Paid  and/or  Unpaid  Work 

Do  students  possess  more  positive  att itudes'  ^owatd  paid  I 
and  unpaid  work?.  *  ^  .■ 

Product  Ob  j  e  c  1 1 V e 

The  twelfth  grade  students  participating  in  the: Career 
Edutation  Program  will  demonstrjate  positive  attitudes  toward 
work  as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory*  ^It  is 
expected  that  the  mean  score  for^the  1974-75  stu^nts  will 
be  greater  (at  the  ,05  level)   than  the  mean  score  for  the 
1973^4  students. 

Increased  Awareness  of  and  Knowledge  of  Work 

Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  regta^ding  the  majof 
duties  and  required  abilities  of  different, t^pes  of  paid 
and  unpaid  work?  —  fj^ 

Product  Ob ject ive  ^  . 

The  twelfth  grade  students  participating  in  the  Career 
Education  Program  will  demonstrate^ thu^f  4aiowledge  regarding 
the  major  duties  and  required  abilitiea  of  different  types 
of  paid  and  unp'aid  work  as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity 


r 


Inventory.     It  is  expected  that  the  mean^score  of  the 
IS74-75  students  will  be  significantly  greater  (at  the  .05 
level)  than  the  mean  score  for  the  1973-74  Students. 

3.     Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  entry  require- 
ments for  major'types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work? 


\ 


Pr oduc  t  Ob  i  e  c  t  i  ye  s 

The^welfth  grade  students  participating  in'  the  Career 
Education  Program  will  demonstrate  their  knowledge^of' 
entry  requirements  fof  major  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work 
as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory.     It  is  expected 
that  :the  mean^core  will  be  significantly  great€tr  (at  the 
/      .05  level")   than  the  mean  score  for  the  1973-74  students. 

y.      ,  •  ^ 

,/  4.     Have  students  increased  their  knowledge  of  the  important 
^  ^  fettbrs  that^i^ffect  work  si^cess  and  satisfaction? 

'  " ' Product  Oh  jectives  J  ^ 

The  twelfth  grade  students  partixipatin^  in  the  Career 
7  EducMiion  Program  will  demonstrate  their  knowlecige  of  the 

•  •     important  factors  that  affect  work  success  and  satisfaction 

as  ^eas^red  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory.     It  Is  expec- 
t^'d  that  the  mean^  score  of  the  1974-75  students  will  be 
^ignificaai ly  greater  (at,  the  .05  level)  than  the  mean 
score  for  the  1973-74  students.  ^ 

.     ^        '  '1 

5.  Increased  Career  Decision*Making  ^kills  V 

Have  students  increased  *their  aBfllities  to  associate  their 
«  .       own  ah  Hit ^^fc  and  limitations  with  possible  success  in 

)  pr^s^pnt  orVf'uture  paid  ancj  unpaid  work? 

*  •      •  •> 

,  '  ♦  Product  Ol^^lectives  *  '      -  *  / 

% '  '  ■ 

'    The  twelfth  &rade  students  ^participating  in  the  Career 

Edojcat ion  Program  will  demonstrate  their  abilities  to 
associate  their  own  abllit|ies  and  limitations  with'  possible 
'    success  4.n  present  or"  future  paid  and  uhpaid  work,  as  iff 
measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  inventory.     It  is  expected  ^ 
that  the  mean  score  for  the  1974-75  students  will  be  signif- 
icantly greater  .<at  -the  '.05  level)  than  the  mean  score 
for  the  1973-74  students. 

6.  Have  students  incireased  their  abilities  to  relate  their 
interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and  unpaid  work  and 

.     *  their  associated  life  styles? 

.  Product  Ob  jectives 

Tire  twelfth  grade  students -j^articipating  in  the  Career 
.  Education  Program  will  demonstrate  their  abilities  to 
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relatte  personal  Interests  and  values  to  types  of  paid  and 
unpalflL  work  and  their  associated  ^Ife  styles  as  measured 
by  th^^reer  Maturity  Inventory.     It  Is  expected  that  the 
mean  scorK  f or  the  1974-75  stucfents  will  be  significantly 
greater  (a*  the  .05  level)  than  the  mean  score  for  the 
1973-74  9tatia^ts.  •  ' 

Have  students  Increased  their  knowledge  of  the  steps  tq  be 
taken  and  the  factors  to  be  considered  1<4  Oareer  planning? 

■  .     .  t  *  ■/ . 

Product  'OB  lectlves  i         *    *  .  ^ 

7  '  \       ^  ^  ^         >'  ' 

The  twelfth  grade  students^ participating  In  Wie  Career 
Education  Pro^wn  wJLll  demonstrate  their  abilltlfes  to  relate 
personal  Interests  and  valifes  to 'types  Of  paid  and  unpaid 
work  atyi  their  associated  life  styles  as  measured  by  the 
Career  Maturity  Inventory-     It  Is  expej^ted  that  the  mean 
, spore  fot  the  1974-75  students  will  be  significantly  greater 
^(at  the  :05  level)  than^he  mean  score  for  the  1973-74 
students 


i<n*eas^d  fiit 


8.     Have  students  ln<!feasld  Chelr  knowle^e  of  thg^steips  to  be 
taken  and  th»  factors  tP  be  considered  In  calreer  planning? 


Product?  Objectives  ^  /  *  -  ta 

The  tw0lf til  grade  students  participating  In  the  Career 
Education  Program  will  demonstrate  their  knowledge  of  the 
steps  to  be  taken  and  the  factorls  to  be  consi^dered  in  career 
plann^g  as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory.  It 
*  Is  ex^ks^t^d  that  the  mean  scoi^^fM^  the  197A-75  students 
will- be  significantly  greater  (al^^lhe  .05  level)  than  the 
mean  ^core  for  .the  197;j-74  gtud«[tts. 

\  '  r  '  . 


COMPONENT  F 
PI.ACEMENT  ^ 

^Product  Goq^s 
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1.  To  place  -all  exiting  stiwlents  in  either  a  job  or  another 
educational  training  program. 

2.  to  (^ontinu|^ty  follow  up,  the  placement  of  students  to 
deteiti^'ne  appropriateness  and  effectiveness. 

Outcome  Questions 

1.     How  many  students  have  b^en  placed  or^are  engaged  in  further 
Education  and  how  does^th^'t^  compare  with  prior  years? 

Product  .Objective 
'  ■  n  '     '  '  ■ 

A*^greater  percent  of  exiting  students  wiU:  be  placed  in 
further  education  during  the  1974-75  school  year  than  was 
placed,  during  the  1973-74  school  year. 

•  :  /  20 


^    How  many  stud/nts  have  been  placed  in. a  paid  occupHtion 
and  how  jdaar  this  compare  with  prior  years? 

Proditct  Objective  ^ 


A  greater  percent  q£  senior  high  school  students  will  be^ 
placed  in  paid/unpaid  occupations  during  the  195^4-75  school 
>      year  than  was  placed  during  th,!^  1973-74  schiM^year, 

3.  Of  those  plated  in  tt)  further  education  and  (V)  employment, 
how  many  consider  the  placement  to  be  consistent  with  their 

^     career  plans?  .     ^  ^ 

Product  Objective  ^ 

^'A  greater  percent  of  »those  placed^  in  further  education  and 
employment  during  the  1974-75  school  year  will  considet  . 
the  placement  to  be  consistent  with  their^areer  plans  thajjiP** 
ttfo^  plac(LL-xiuring  1973-74.  9k 

4.  Of  thos;e  no6^^aced  in  further  education  or  in  a  paid  Occu- 
pation, how  many  are  engiyged  in  (a)  unpaid  work  consiste|i4L^ 
with  t^eir  career  plans,  and  hoi^^^^es  this  compare  with* 
prior  yearstJ^ '  .  /  «     .     -    ■  ■ 

^         ^  -  .     ,    ^    .  ' 

Product  Objective 

A  greater  percent  of  the  1974-75  twelfth  grade  students 
will  be  engaged  in  part-time  or  unpaid  work  they  consider 
^^^.-^msiste^ht  with  their  career  plans  than  the  1973-74  twelfth 
grade  students.  \ 


DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  • 

The  Exemplary  Program  for  Career  Education  combined  several 
features  of  previous,  research 'and  development  pr&jects.    The  pro- 
ject also  includes  features  of  -programs  currently  operating  in 
Nat ch i t oche s  Par i sh . 

The  administration  of  the  project  Involves  Louisiana  State  ^ 
Department  of  Education  personnel,  Natchitochefe  Parish  school 
system  personnel,  are^  vocational-technical  schools  personnel. 
Northwestern  State  University  personnel,  as  well  as  the  State  Task 
Force  for  Career  Education.    The  director  of  the  Research  Coordi- 
nating Unit  of  the  ^Louisiana  l^tate  Department  of  Education  is  respdn 
sible  for  the  ongoing  administration  and  direc^tion  of  the  project. 
At  .the  project  si^te  the  activities  are  coordinated  by  a  site 
coordinator  who  works  closely  with  the  Natchitoches  Paris*h  school 
system,  the  area  vocational-technical  schools,  the  university,  ^ 
and  coinmunity.    A  schematic  arrangement  of  the  administrative 
structure  is  shown,  in  Table  I. 
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The  selected  projett  site,  representative  of  urban  and' rural 
areas^,  serves  about  6,0(|0  students,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the,  total  ' 
parish  student  populati^.    At  each  of  these  subsites  theire  are  ^^lie, 
two/  or  thr^e  schools  which  make  up  a  pilot  kindergarten  through 
grade,  twelve  qomplex.    All  students  at  the  thirteen  subsites  Were 
at  le«^st  minimally  involved  in  the  program  through  direct  student- 
counseX^or^  interaction  or  through  indirect  student-teacher  intei^^tibn 
and  kb'but- two-thirdiS^^  these  students  in  pilot  schools  were  inten- 
sively irlvolved  during' the  first  year  of s the* project  (about  3,000 
studeritsy.    During  the>  1975^-76  school  year  all  students  in  the 
-parish  will  be  extensively  involved  in  the  progrto  and  each  school 
will  have  trained  personnel  to  maintain  and  continually  improve  the 
program*    Also  by  thje  third  year  of  the  project^  rfll  students  in 
kindergarten  through  grade  twelve  will)^be  participating  in  career 
awar^ess,  "^exelpration,  and  preparation,  activities.  Articulation 
between  the  .high  sdhbpls^  vocational- technical  '^schools,  and  the 
university  will  also  be  accomplished  to  insure  lall  exiting  students 
either:     (a)  a  job,«*  (b)  a  poist  secondary  occupational  program,  or 
(c)  a  baccalaureate  degree.    Table  II  illustrates  the  pro ject . schools 
with  the  numbers  of  students  from  each  school. 

The  project  is  composed  of, six  separate  comporl^nts.  These 
components  are  Guidance  and  Counseling,  Care^er  Achievement  Skills, 
Elementary  Career  Awareness,  Junior  High  Orientation/Exploration,  \ 
Senior  High /fis^t^v High  Job  Erepdration,  and  Placement. 

The  secopd  year  of  the  tentative  three  tye*  Exemplary  Program 
for  Career  Education  was  initiated  on  Junel6,A974.    The  Site 
Coordinator  and  the  Research  and  Placement  Officer,  both  twelve 
month"* employees,  were  actively  involved  in  pr^Bparing  the  interim 
report,  planning  for  the  coming  year  and  placement  and  follow-up 
of  1973-74,  graduating  seniors. 

On  August  12,  1974,  ^the  elementary,  secondary,  and  exploratory 
coordinators  began  their  employment  for  the  1974-75  school  year., 
Basic  staff  meetings  were  held  to  make  plans  for  the  1^74-75  subsite 
schools.    These  schools  included  Campti  Elementary  Schdol,  Campti 
High  School,  Natchitoches  Central  High  School,  Northwestern  Junior 
High  School^  George  Parks  Elementary  School,  St.  Matthew  High 
School^  Allen  High  School ,  JIast  Natchitoches  Junior  High  School, 
Fairview  Alpha  High  Scho9l,  Marthaville  High  School,  North  Natchi- 
toches Elementary  School,  Northwestern  Elementary  Laboratory  School, 
and  M.  R.  Weaver  Elementary  School.*    The  first  six  schools  were  the 
original  pilot  schools  and  were  very  aware  of  the  efforts  being 
made  toward  the  career  education  concept. 

With  the  addition  of  the  new  pilot  schools,  over  6,195 
students  and  343  teachers  were  directly  involved  with  the  Exemplary 
Program  for  Career  Education.    Of  the  343  teachers,  104,  element^ary 
arid  51  secondary  had  already  attended  intensive  ^in-service  training 
offered  at  Northwestern  State  University  as  part  of  the  career 
"education  effort.  ^ These  teachers  received  three  hours  graduate 
credit  with  a  tuition  and  a  srtipend  being  offered  as  added  incentive. 
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In  addition,  the  second  yearns  plans  called  for  an  additional  60 
secondary  j^nd  30  elementary  teachers  to  receive  in-service  training 
as  extension  courses  during  the  school  year»  -  »^ 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  C0MP5NENT  A  • 

A  student  needs  career  achievement  skills  that  will  equip  him  ^ 
to  deal  effectively  with  all  of  his  experiences.    These  skills  con- 
sist of: 

IntrapersonalvSkills;^  Skills  that  will  enable  the  student  to 

explore  his^  own  personal  world,  to  understand  ^ 
^  who  he  is  and  to  act  so  as  to  develop  his  per- 

sonal human  resources,  to  increase  self-awareness 
and  self-expression"" 

Interpersonal  Skills;     Skills  that  will  enable  the  student  to 
relate  effectively,  to  iive  effectively  with 
others,  and  to  help  others  achieve  career  success 

Problem  Solving  Skills;     Skills  that  will  enable  the'  student  to 
make  decisions  effectively,  for  himself  and  for 
those  he  helps 

Program  Developi^ent  Skills;     Skills  tha^  Will  enable  the  stu- 
dent to  develop  a  sequence  of  steps^  to  follow 
that  will  lead  him  or  someone  he  is  helping  to 
^a  specific  goal  , 

In  order  to  train  thes^  students  in  these  skills.  Northwestern 
State  University  personnel  and  Natchitoches  Parish  personnel  (40 
teachers  and  13  administrators)  attended  an  in-service  training 
workshop:    This  core  of  trained  personnel,  during  the  fall  of  1973, 
and  spring  and  summer  of  1974,  then  helped  train  other  teachers, 
counselors  and  administrators.    Outside  consultants  were  called  in 
for  the  original  in-servic6^frota  other  Louisiana  projects;  as  well 
as  nationally  knowt^^ducators. 

During  the  priglnal  in- servtxs^ (August  6-25),  over  40  teachers 
and  administrators  w^e  trained  during  the  fall  and  spring  semesters. 
Another  in-service  tralrai*ift--^ssion  was  held  from  June  3-11,  1974, 
for  another  20  elementary  teachers.    During  the  following  fall  - 
semester,  in-service  training  was  also  being  held.    On  October  29,. 
30,  and  31,  and  November  1,  a  parishwide  awareness  apd  orientation 
vorkshop  was  held  to  acquaint  Natchitoches  Parish  personnel  with 
the  career  education  thrust.    The  second  phase  of  the  in-service 
was  held  on  February  11,  13,  and  14,  1974. 

Early  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  second  year  of  the  Natchi- 
toches- Parish  Career  Education  Program. the  last  phase  of  the  elem- 
entary in-service  training  took  place.    From  June  3  through  21, 
25  elementary  teachers  an<J  administrators  attended  an  intensive 
training  at  Northwestern  State  University.    From  August  5  through 
23,-  the  first  phase  of  t^e  secondary  in-service  was  held.  Twenty 
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teachers  from  pilot  schools  ln  the  areas  of  Language  arts  and 
social  stidies  participated;    The  first  phasf^  started  with  the  fall 
semestei^"  at  Northwestern  State  University.    Twenty  additional  pilot 
teachers  from  the  areas  of  math  and  science  participated.  * 

.After  completing  these  intensive  in*«ervie  training  sessions 
at  Northwestern  State  University,  the  teacher  has  been  exposed  not 
only  to  the  decision  making  activities  used  in  the  classroom,  but 
to  jthe  definition  of  career  education,  its  purposes,  the  role  of  the 
academic  teacher,  the  school*  s  role,  the  conmunlty's  role.,  occupa- 
tional clusters,  behavioral  objectiv.es,  goals  of  career  education, 
developmental  stages,  and  others.     Teachers  are  given  pre  and  post 
tests  to  determine  affective  and  cognitive  results  of  the  in-service* 
training.     A  copy  of  the  results  with  the  instrumentation  uSed  can 
be  found  in  the  evaluation  appendices. 

CAREER  ACHIEVEMENT  SKILLS  COMPONENT  B 
ELEMENTARY  CAREER  AWARENESS  COMPONENT  C  :f 

As -a  result  of  the  intensive  in-service  training  from  August, 
1973,  to  June,  more  than  104  eleimentary  teachers  and  51  .sec- 

ondary teachers  began  e^^posing  those  concepts  of  career  education 
to  the  pilot  sch6ol  students. 

At  the  elementary  JLevel  a  curriculum  guide  was  developed  locall]^ 
durirfg  t;he  initial,  in-service  and  distributed  to  all  Natchitoches 
Parish  teachers.     Other  curriculum  materials  from  Cobb. County, 
Georgia;  Magnolia,  Arlcansas;  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma;  and  locally 
developed  units  were  also  used  by^'project  teachers. 

After  compiling  Records  of  field  trips  and  resource  speakers, 
it  was  noted  thairt:  62  resource  speakers  and  35  field  trips  were 
correlated  with  academic  subjects  to  more  than  4,000  students  in 
the  pilot  schools. 

Still  broadening  the  concept  of  career  education  iri  the  class- 
room, a  monthly  career  activity  sheei:  was  mailed  to  earh  school. 
From  the  tally  of  the  monthly  activities  it  was  noted  that  the 
teachers  most  frequently  used  bulletin  boards  (500),  career 
experience  stories  (413) ,  career  filmstrips  (392),  role  playirig 
(278) ,TLibrary  career  cornera  (277),  hands-on  activities  (266), 
posters.  (241),  and  career  games  (215). 

It  is  believed  the  initiation  of  the  Elementary.  Sixth  Grande 
Fair  brought  new  insights  to  the  community  about  the^Career  Educa- 
tion E^mplary  Program.     Many  lay  people  attended  the  fair  and 
expressed  the  idea  that  ^'1  didn't  think  career  education  included 
all  of  these  activities  at  the  elementary  level."    The  director 
of  the  Chambfer  of  Cornnerce,  Mr.  Sherman  "Bo"  Wilson,  extended 
a  helping  hand  to  the  program.    The  fair  included  approximately 
500  people.    The  idea  for  the  fair  originated  from  the  career 
education  project  in  Sand  Springs,  Oklahoma;  and  the  Career 
Digest.  .  ^  ; 

" 
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At  the  lunior  high  school  level,,  project  teachers  In  all  areas 
ot  the  curriculum  were  using  materials  developed  locally,  as  well 
as  materials  developed  from  the  same  sources  as  those  usfed  by  the 
elementary  teachers.  ^  In  addition  to  these  units,  exploratory  pro- 
grams in  the  Industrial  Arts  .Curriculum  Project  and  Home  Economics 
Services  were  used.    Treatments  used  to  teach  problem  solving  included 
presenting  career  concepts  through  songs,  poetry,  storiee,  role 
playing,  discussions,  audio-visual  presentations,  ftlmstrips,  movies, 
bulletin  boards,  records,  tapes,  career  briefs,  resource  speakers^ 
field  trips,  hands-on  activities,  counseling,  open-end  stories, 
buying  on  a  budget^  writing  essays  on  sharing  and  cooperation, 
and  others. 

JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  COMPONENT  D.        '  ^ 

This  component  provides  meaningful ^career  orientation  and 
exploration  experiences  fo^  project  students.    Prior  to  the  initia- 
tion of  the  1974-75  fundingXvear,  the  entire  Natchitoches  Parish 
school  sysCem  had  only  thr^e^xploratory  programs  in  the  Industrial 
Arts  Curriculum  Project,  expos ing:'Tr5e  students.    To  further  expand 
this  service  for  the  students,  university  in-service  programs  especi- 
ally organized  to  prepare  teachers  to  teach  the  lACP  curriculum 
materials  were  held.    During  the  1973-74  school  year  all  pilot- 
schools  having  an  eighth  grade, class  had  organized  and  developed 
exploratory  programs  in  either  lACP  construction  or  manufacturing 
and  Home  Economics  Services.    As  a  result  of  these  exploratory  programs 
over  550#students  were  exposed ^through  hands-on  manipulative  experi- 
ences to  the  world  of  work. 

When  the  1974-75  school  year  began  there  was  a  marked  increase 
in  the  number  of  schools  being  considered  as  pilot  schools.     Of  the 
13  pilot  schools,  eight  schools  had  middle  school  grades.     In  ievery 
x:ase  exploratory  programs  were  established  which  incifelsed  the  number 
of  students  exposed  from  over  500  to  over  900.     In  the  13  pilot 
schools  during  the  1974-75  school  year,  four  programs  in  the  World 
of  Construction  were  developed,  three  programs  in  the  World  of  Man- 
ufacturing, six  programs  in  Home  Economics  Services,  one  Business 
Exploratory  Program,  and  one  Fine  Arts  and  Humanities  Program. 

SENIOR  AND  POST  HIGH  SCHOOL  JOB  PREPARATION  COMPONENT  E 

Various  activities  were  initiated  by  the  Secondary  Guidance 
Coordinator  in  working  with  teachers  to  enrich  the  units  of  work 
being  studied  and  to  meet  the  objectives  of  the  Career  Education 
Program.    These  included  field  trips,  resource  persons,  role 
playing,  hands-on  activities,,  group  counseling  and  demonstration 
lessons  in  health  arid  physical  education,  and  English.  Several 
mini  courses  were  conducted.    Demonstrations  were  presented  in  the 
schools  by  personnel  from  the  hospital  and  the  University. 

Materials  utilized  by  teachers  included  bulletin  boards,  films, 
filmstrips,  cassette  tapes,  slides,  pictures,  career  pamphlets, 
and  un^Xa^f  work  from  other  sources  such  as  Monticello,  Arkansas; 
SMfT'iprings,  Oklahoma;  and  Cobb  County,  Georgia. 
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A  career  folder  was  given  to  each  teacher  in  th^  pilot  schools 
at  the  beginning  of  the  school  yev.     The  staff  had  placed  the 
following  materials  in  the  folder:     forms  for  fielditrips,  field 
twtp  evaluations 9  requests  for  resource  persons ,  resource  person 
evaluations,  bus  drivers'  mileage  reports,  monthly  reparts  of  career 
activities,  and  career  interview  questions.    Materials  were  also 
included  on  preparation  prior  to  obtaining  a  resource  speaker,  pur- 
pose of*a  field  trip,  preparation  prior  to  a  f^eld  trip,  possible 
Uead  questions  during  the  field  trip,  suggested  follow-up  activities 
for  a  field  trip,  and  "The  Important  You." 

Film  requisition  forms  for  use  at  the  Northwestern  Stat^.^ 
Ut\lversity  Media  Center  were  made  available  to  the  schools. 

A  career  unit  was  compiled  by  the  Secondary  Guidance  Coordi- 
nator and  distributed  to  the  teachers.     Contents  of  the  unit  included 
personality,  career  planning,  individual  research,  personal  data 
sheet  guides,  letter  of  application ,  the.  job  interview,  why  people 
sometimes  fail  to  get  the  job  they  seek,  self-evaluation,  definition 
of  terms,  sample  class  examination,  preparation  for  a  student 
cateer  folder,  topics  for  rap  sessions,  materials  center  information, 
and  a  bibliography. 

An  orientation  day  at  the  local  trade  and  vocational  schools 
was  planned  for  all  interested  junior  and  senior  students  in  the 
parish.     Students  also  visited  Northwestern  State  University  and 
received  instruction  about  the  programs  of  study.     The  Business 
Department  and  the  Biology  Department  seemed  to  generate  the  most 
interest  among  the  students. 

Graduate  classes  at  the  university  received  information  about 
the  Career  ^ucation  Program  through  a  presentation  by  the  Secondary  • 
Guidance  Coordinator  and  the  Placement  Officer. 

The  pilot  schools  include  Allen  High  School,  Campti  High  School, 
East  Natchitoches  Junior  High  School,  Fairview  Alpha  High  School, 
Marthaville  High  School,  Natchitoches  Central  High  School,  North- 
western Junior  High  School,  and  St.  Matthew  High  School.  The 
secondary  schools  have  a  student  population  of  3,000  with  188 
teachers. 

A  summary  of  the  monthly  reports  of  caVeer  activities  carried 
out  by  the  classroom  teachers  include  role  playing  (180),  career 
guidance  kits  (71),  job  interviewing  (35),  school  visitations  (33), 
hands-oa^ctivities  (2U5),  resource  speakers  (102),  field  trips 
(103) i  carfewer  articles  in  Newsletter  (33),  career  guidance  activi- 
ties (211),  interpersonal  relationship  (206*),  intrapersonal  rela- 
tionship (140),  problem  solving  (288),  career  exploration  (234), 
career  newspaper  articles  (52),  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 
and  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  (20),  and  career  bulletin 
boards  (180). 

Seventh  grade  students  visited  the  high  schools  and  received 
information  about  the  curriculum.    Tlfey  were  also  given  an  pppor- 
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tunity  to  operate  tjfie  various  business  machines,  typewriters,  and 
dictaphones.     Short  lessons  were  given  in  shorthand  and  business 
principles.    High  school  students . visited  elementary  schools,  and 
demonstrated  skills  learned  in  business,  home  economics,  art,  and 
science. 

Junior  and  senior  high  students  in  the  parish  spent  on^Jialf  of 
a  day  in  the  local  trade  schools  observing  work  areas  of  their  par- 
ticular interests.    These  students  had  previously  been  dtiented  by 
the  guidance  counselor  from  the  Natchitoches  Trade  School.  These 
students  were  also  taken  to  Northwestern  State  University  for  a  con- 
trasting view  of  the  facilities  and  educational  opportunities. 

A  mini  course  was  planned  for  the  Home  Economics  Department  at 

Natchitoches  Central  High  School.  This  course  was  held  two  weeks 

prior  to  the  students  being  placed  in  various  businesses  in  the  coramu- 
*  nity  for  on-the-job  training. 

Resource  persons  included  beauticians,  clothing  representatives, 
and  a  person  who  spoke  on  attitudes  and  personality  on  the  job. 
(See  Appendix  E)  ^ 

Careers,  hobbles,  and  contemporary  issues  were  developed  inttf 
mini  courses  for  the  students  in  one  school.    Areas  offered  were 
aviation,  black  history,  <:ontemporary  scene,  creative  stitchery, 
decoupage,  guitar,  chess^  international  culture,  interpretive  dance, 
judp,  leathercraft ,  macrame,  pottery,  photography,  taxidermy,  and 
woodworking.     International  students  from  Northwestern  State  Uni- 
versity spoke  to  the  student  body  about  their  native  countries 
which  included  Taiwan,  Nigeria,  Thailand,  Canada,  Bolivia,  and 
Ethiopia.     Individuals  in  the  contemporary  scene  included  three 
lawyers,  a  minister,  the  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Conm^erce,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Bicentennial  Committee.     (See  Appendix  F) 

Personnel  from  the  Sociology  Department  at  Northwestern  State 
University  gave  several  drug  abuse  demonstration-lecture  sessitjns 
in  the  schools.    Northwestern  State  University  has  served  our  pro- 
gram very  effectively  by  providing  personnel  as  resource  persons, 
laboratories  for  thfe  students  to  observe  various  experiments, 
career  presentations  and  materials,  and  sites  to  visit. 

"I'm  interested  in  electricity;  what  materials  can  you  get 
for  me?"    This  question  led  to  a  very  unique  experience  for  one  of 
the  ninth  grade  students.     Andrew  Benjamin  was  given  several  pamph- 
lets from  the  Career  Education  Office,  referred  to  the  library,  and 
a  letter  was  Written  by  the  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  to  the 
National  Electrical  Contractors'  Association.     One  month  later, 
Andrew  not  only  received  the  materials  on  electricity,  but  a  Mr. 
Charles  Potter  contacted  the  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  Mr.  Potter  to  take  Andrew  to  Alexandria, 
Louisiana,  for  a  full  day  tour  of  various  construction  sites.  After 
the  trip  Andrew  said  he  wished  all  the  students  could  have  this 
experience.     A  good  rapport  has  developed  among  the  Career  Education 
staff  and  the  immediate  and  surrounding  communities.     This  is  only 
one  incident  that  substantiates  this  relationship. 
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The  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  assisted  the  classroom 
teachers  in  contacting  resource  persons;  planning-  field  trips;  and^ 
providing  films,  filmstrips,  books,  and  other,  printed  material's. 
Demonstration  lessons  were  given  in  English ,  health ,  and  physical' 
education. 

Resource  persons  and  field  trips  have  served  to  enrich  the 
program  ^activities  by  bringing  the  coramuU^I^^L-into  the  classroom^and 
then  visiting  a  site  represeated  by  the/resout^  person .  Appendix 
E  presents  the  resource  persons  and  field  trips  shat  were  coordi- 
nated by  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinators,  Many 
more  resourt:e  persons  were  contacted  by  the  teachers  themselves  and 
do  not  appear  on  this  list;  also,  field  trips  were  made  of  which 
the  coordinators  have  no  record. 

PLACEMENT  .COMPONENT^  F 

The  placement  component  has  proven  itself  to  be  a  very  demanding 
and  an  ever-present  core  of  varied  responsibilities  working  toward 
student  achievement  and  success.     The  concept  of  placing  students  in 
institutions  of  higher  learning  is  fairly  well-advanced ;  however ,  , 
experience  in  placing  students  in  empIoWient  and  follw-up  procedure 
in  the  high  school  is, still  largely  undeveloped.     In  e^seSce,  place- 
ment is  a  functional  system  of  assisting  students  at  any  level  into 
an  educational  or  job  environment  which  is  deemed  td  be  most  com- 
patible with  the  students'  abilities,  interests,  and  ambitions. 

It  is  tUe  intent  of  this  program  that  placement  should  be  based 
on  the  following  premises:     (1)  to  facilit-ate  each  student's  educa- 
tional goals  to  include  preparation  for  a  career,   (2)  to  promote 
cooperation  and  bridge  the  gap  between  public  education,  business 
and  industry,  trades,  and  various  manpower  agencies,  and  (3)  to 
continuously  follow  up  exiting  £;tudents  as  to  their  job  entry 
success  and  educational  achievements. 

A  successful  placemiMTt  program  must  utilize  and  maintain 
accurate  and  up-to-date  placement  forms  and  record  keeping  methods 
and  materials.     One  of  the  first  functions  of  the' placement  offiop 
was  to  Implement  effective  placement  forms  in  drder  to  successfully 
and  accurately  accomplish  the  task  of  maintaining  communication 
between  employing  agencies  and  students.     These  forms  are  further 
explained  and  reproduced  in  Appendix  C. 

An  effective  and  up-to-date  filing  and  record  col lect ion* was 
established  to  closely  coordinate  the  placement  function.  Other 
articles  of  reference  such  as  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles, 
the  Occupational  Outlook  Handbook,  and  various  directories  of 
American  colleges  and  trade  schools  were  adopted  for  use  as  valid 
and  professional  resources  of  referral  data. 

It  was  determined  that  regular  school  visitations  on  a  monthly 
basis  were  needed  to  maintain  a  much  closer  contact  with  all  parish 
students  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  students*  needs  and  to  afford 
one-to-one  counse^Jjlg  relationships.     A  bimonthly  placement  newslette 
was  initiated  to  release  quick,  concise,  and  accurate  information 
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regarding  Job  placemerU:  news  and  events  to  all  principals,  faculty 
members,  and  student^st;    These  newsletters  are  reproduced  in 
Appendix  C.  .  ' 

Recognizing  the  fact  that  effective  placement  is  the  acid  test 
of  our  educational  concepts,  the  final  results  must  be  a  combined 
effort  in  self- awareness  and  a  readiness  to  embark  upon  individual 
career  ideals.     In  this  respect  a  placement  program  must  address 
itself  to  the  task  of  finding  job  openings  for  students  desiring  to 
go  directly  to  work  upon  completion  of  thei;-  fprmal  education. 
During  1974-75,  the  Natchitoches  Parish  unemployment  rate  remained 
at  approximately  10.0  percent  while  the  estimated  unemployment  rate 
of  the  age  group  16-21  was  listed  as  being  22.1  percent.  These^ 
figures  we*«e  listed  as  being  far  abfeve  the  national  average. 

The  placement  office  was  very  active  in. assisting. Students  in 
receiving  part-time,  fall-time,  and  summer  jobs.    Throughout  the 
year    students  were  interviewed  and  evaluated  for  available  job 
openings.    A  pamphlet  was  written  and  published  to  inform  students 
on  all  aspects  of  looking  for  and  finding  a  job.    These  pamphlets  ^ 
were  made  available  not  only  to  each  parish  senior,  but  also  to  all 
prospective  job  candidates  desiring  assistande  . in  job  placement. 
(See  Appendix  C)  , 

Close  working  relationships  were  established  with  local  sujppor- 
tive  employment  agencies  and  educational  institutions.    The  Natchi- 
toches Parish  Employment  Security  Office  served  as  a  valuable  resource 
for  obtaining  employment  openings  and  infoAiation.     Upon  request; 
"  approval  was  granted  for  the  placement  office  to  receive  a  daily 
statewide  printout  job  listing  operated  by  the  Louisiana  Division 
of  Employment  Security.  ^ 

Close  coordination  was  maintained  between  the  placement  officer 
and  the  area  vocational-technical  schools.    Representatives  from 
these  schools  accompanied  the  placement  officer  on  school  visita- 
tions to  inform  students  of  various  vocational-technfcal  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  Natchitoches  Parish  Police  Jury  Manpower  Agency,  operating 
under  federal  funds,  was  also  a  valuable  asset  in  serving  as  a  year- 
round  resource  to  the  placement  officer  for  part-time  and  full-time 
lob  applicants.    Thus,  many  students  were  employed  in  various  part- 
time  Jobs  throughout  the  school  term  under .federal  employment  training 
programs  (I.e.,  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act). 

A  meeting  of  the  Natchitoches  Chamber  of  Conmerce  was  attended 
to  inform  its  members  of  the  placement  function  and  Us  goals  and 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  participate  in  any  and  all  facets  of 
career  educ^»tion. 

The  Natchitoches  area  military  recruiting  services  provided 
assistance  to  both  the  placement  office  and  to  the  school  guidance 
programs  for  th^ir  assistance  and  support  in  student  testing  and  ^ 
^    data  analysis.    The  Armed  Services  Vocational  Aptitude  Battery  ^ 
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(ASVAB)  was  administered  at  no  cost^'to  all  Natchitoches  Parish 
high  school  seniors  for  the  purposes  of  career  chotce  and  counseling. 
Copies  of  individual  test  data  and  score  interpretations  were  made 
available  tb  both  the  counselors  and  to  the  students. 

All  Natchitoches  Parish  news  media  services  were  used  exten-  • 
rsively  to  inform  ahd  promote' both  pdblic  awareness  and  participation 
in  career  education  and  placement  programs.     Three  fifteen  minute 
"spotlight"  radio  programs  were  produced  and  ajLred  locally  to  inform 
the  public  of  placement  programs  and  services.    A  series  of  public 
service  announcements  were  also  aired  for  the  purpose  of  publicizing 
a  placement  summer  job  bank  program.    Various  newspaper  feature  arti- 
cles were  utilized  to  highlight  and  focus  upon  different  components 
of.  career  education.  - 

\      Two  statewide  placement  meetings  were  attended  by  the  placement 
kofficer.     Representatives  from  job  placement  and  industry  were 
present  to  suggest  ways  and  means  of  improving  placement  programs., 
Those  meetings  attended  were  held'  in  New  Orleans  and  New  Iberia, 
Louisiana.     Many  new  ideas  and  materials' were  exchanged  for  con- 
sideration and  implementation  into  the  areas  of  representation. 

As  a  dost  significant  part  of  any  placement  program,  follow- 
up  must  be  maintained  in  order  to  fulfill  the  link  between  schools 
and  the  comiB»«lty.     A' detailed  follow-up  study  coupled  with  a  job 
placement  and  ctost  analysis  comparison  were  conducted,  con^iled, 
and  analyzed  fol:  evaluation  purposes.    The  purpose  of  these  studies 
was  to  make  education  and  the  public  aware  of  this  research  and 
Its  findings.     Specific  results  and  data  of  these  studied  are  con- 
tained in  the  results  and  accomplishments  section  of  this  report. 

STAFFING  ,  . 

Professi0r^l  staffing  for. the  Exemplary  Program  conaists  of 
a  State  Direttor,  Dr.  Gertrude  Enloe;  a  local  Site  Coordinator, 
John  Vandersypen;  an  Elementary  Guidance  Coordinator,  Mrs.  Winder- 
lean  Lewis;  a  Secondary  Guidance  iCoordinator,  Mrs..  Eva  Lee  Martin; 
a  Coordinating  Exploration  Instructor,  Mrs.  Julia  McClain;  and  a 
Research  and  Placement  Officer,  Milton  Lacefield.     Only  the  on-site 
staff  are  paid  through  the  Exemplary  Program,  of  vhich  only  the 
Site  Coordinator  and  the  Placement  Officer  are  12  month  "^employees. 
The  guidance  personnel  are  all  10  month  employees  that  begin  work 
two  weeks  before  each  school  year  and  work  twd  weeks  after  e^ch 
school  vear. 

All  project  staff  menfters  work  closely  with  ongoing  activities 
during  th^  project  year  including  activities  coordinated  with  the 
state  sponsored -and  organized  program.,    t^roject  staff,  on  numerous 
occasions,  have  utilized  the  expertise  of  visiting  consultants  and 
visitations  to  other  career  education  projects  to  enrich  the 
activities  ongoing  at  the  project  site.  • 

The  Exemfjlary  Program  in  Natchitoches  Parish  has  five  stafff^ 
members  and  a  part-time  secretary.     The  professional  staff  consistJ 
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of  a  Site  Coordinator,  an  Elemerttary  Guldanc.fe  Coordinator,  a 
Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator ,.  a  Coordinating  E'^PlPy^^ory -Instruc-, 
tor,  and  a  Research  and  Placement  Officer.    A  partial  list  of  dutifs/^ 
and  responsibilities  of  each  are  as  follows.    ,  , 

.SITE  COORDINATOR  -  John  Vandersypen  ^ 

•  .  .   .  ■    •  ■ 

Duties:  '  '  ,      •  ». 

I.  Responsible  to  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Schools  superintendent 

Z.     Responsible  for  coordination  of  the  program  with  stmiW  •  pro| 
"*  '  grams  within  the  parish,,  as  well^as  statewide        '  .< 

3      Work  closely  with  the  Natchitoches  Parish  school  system,  the 

area  vocat ional- technical  schools.  Northwestern  SOate  University, 
and  the  community  ' 

A.     Supervise  project  staff 

5..   Coordinate  effotts  of  project  personnel  with  those  of  other 
school  personnel  in  the  parish  - 

6.     Seek  suggestions  at,d  support  from  the  Career  Advisory  Committee 
and  State  Task  ForcW  ' 

/ 

7..  Responsible  for  coordination  of  the  entire  project  site 

8.  Responsible  for  coordinating  all  project  activities  with  the  * 
career  education  projects  throughout  the  state 

9.  Work  to  assure  the  programs  initiated  by  the  Exemplary  Program 
are  supported  after  Part  D  funds  are  terminated 

r  f 

10.     Secure  community,  acceptance  and  involvement  'in  the  program 

II.  Responsible  for  prejiaration  of  progress  reports  and  final 
reports 

12.  Responsible  for  coordinating  the  curriculum  develot)inent  team 

13.  Responsible  for  Crlodic  reports  to  school  board  and  superin- 
tendent 

14.  Attend  all  meetings  and  conferences  relating  to  the  Exemplary  ^ 
Program 

ELEMENTARY  GUIDANCE  COORDINATOR  -  Winderlean  Lewis  . 


Duties 


1      To  assist  teachers  in  infusing  or  correlating  the  career  educa- 
tion concept  Into  their  content  or  unit  teaching 
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2.    Assist  teachers  In  planning  field  trips  and,  If  necessary,  make 
the  contact^)  .  . 

3..    AsSiat  teachers  In  making  the  arrangements  far  resource' speakers 

4.  Organize  group  counseling  sessions  -  ^ 

5.  Partlcli5ate  In  career  education  workshops  and  faculty  meetings 

.6.     Assist  teachers  In  developing  skills  to  promote  positive  class- 
"*^oom  behavior 

J-  Coordinate  efforts  of  teachers  in  further  developing  activities 
i^elated  to  sel f -concept ,  interpersonal  skills,  intrapersonal 
.    skills,  problem  solving  skills,  work  values,  program  skills, 
and  group  activities  •  ^ 

8.     Assist  in  the  preparation  of  career  education  materials  for 
classrpbm  use    -  • 


9.    Assist  with  testing,  if  necessary 

10.  Individual  counseling,   if  the  need  arises 

11.  Serve  as  a  consultant  to  teachers  in  problem  areas, as 
social  growth,  etc.  •  \  " 

12.  AssistN^ith  project  evaluations 
PREvbcATTONAL  INSTRUCTOR      Julia  McClaln  ^ 

"Duties:  ^ 
U     Responsible  for  coordinating  expiration  in  home  ^servlc^s 

2.  Establish  and  maintain  updated  resource  list  f 

3.  Devel^op  an  exploration  outline  for  home  services  curriculum 

4.  ^  Provide  students  with  Information  relative  to  theU^career 

development  ^ 

5.  Act  a*- a  pre-vocat ional  coordinator 

6.  Plan  and  coordinate  meetings  of  pre-vocatlonal  Instructors 

7.  Aid  students  in  making  transition  betwefen  junior  and  senior  > 
high  school 

8.  Assure  correlation  between  junior  and  senior  high  school 
currlculums 

9.  Provide  exploratory  experiences  for  juplor  high  school  stud^i^lts 
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SECONDARY  GUIDANCE  COORDINATOR  -  Eva  Lee  Martin. 
Duties:  ~  ,  ' 

1.  To  assist  teachers  in  infusing  or  cfbrrelating  the  career  educa- 
ition  concept  into  their  content?^or  unit  teaching 

2.  Assist  teachers  in  planning  field  trips  and,  if  necessary,  make 
the  contatits  ' 

3.  Assist  teachers  in  making\,jthe  arrangements  for  resource  speakers 
Organic  group  counseling  sessions 

5.^ Participate  in  career  education  workshops  and  faculty  meetings  * 


6;    Assist  teachers  in  developing  skill-s  to  promote  positive  class- 
^^oom  behavior 
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7/    Coordinate  efforts  of  teachers  in  further  developing  activities  - 
relating  to  self-cpncept ,  interpersonal  skills,  intrapersonal 
skills,  problem  solving  skills,  work  values,  program  skills,  and 
^roup.  activities  ^ 

■     /  ■      ft       ^       ■  •  • 

8.  Assist  in  Jthe  preparation  of  career  education  materials  for 

^  classroom  usj^  '  ^ 

9.  Assist  with  testing,  if  necessary  ^ 
10.  •  Individual  counseling,  if ''the  need  arises 

iK^  Serve  as  a  consultant  to  teachers  in  problem  areas^  such  as 
social  growth,  etc.  ^ 

12.    Assist  with  project  evaluations  ' 

RESEARCH  AND  PLACEMENT  (3FFICER  -  Milton  Lacefield 

Duties:  .  . 

1,  Establish  and  maintain  a  placemeift:  center  in  an  area  easily 
accessible  to  the  students  '        '  ^ 

2.  Maintain  and  utlliase  proper  records  arj^Jfiling  systems  to 
insure  maximum  services  and  results  for  student  needs 

3.  Coordinate  placement  activities  with  the  high  school  students, 

^        teachers,  counselors,,  and  principals  and  Incorporate  assenJblies 
.  and  visitations  to  explain  the  purposes  of  the  office 

4,  Publicise  the  placement  office  and  work /with  the  local  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  civic  organisations  and  utilize  media  ^uch  as 
local  newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  school  publicatibns 
to  announce  placement  activities 
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Contact  area  employers  and  acquaint  them  with  the ^nature  of  the 
services  offered  and  secure  their  cooperation  In  the  us4  of  the 
services  provided 

6.    Identify  current ^  employment  heeds  of  are^a  businesses  and  Indus- 
tries and  provide  Information  for  counselors  and  studejits  rela- 
tive , to  various  occupations,  job  bpportunllfT^s^and  educational 
^    services       *  • 

V        >-     .  .  ^ 
7*    Establish  and  maintain  liaison  with  and  make  referrals  to  area 
vocational-technical  schools,  the  local  employment  security 
office,  and  manpower  agencies  within  the  area 

8,    Secure  a  wld^  variety  of  college  inf^i^tion  for  counseling 
purposes  and  work  closely  Vlth  area  colleges  to  aid  in  place- 
ment services  ^  ' 


IV.     ACCOMPLISHMENTS  -   ,  ^  >  ^ 

'  ELEMENTARY/GUIDANCE  COORDINATOR  /> 

^  The  Elementary  Guidance  Coordinator  was  successful  in  coordi- 

nating an  Elementary  Sixth  Grade  Career  Fair,     In  preparing  for  the 
fair  she  planned  a  meeting  with  the  sixth  grade  teachers  from  the 
pilot  schools.    The  meeting  centered  around  the  purposes  of  the 
fair,  infusion  of  the  fifteen'  job  clusters,  classroom  oriented 
career  activities,  ai¥d  a  brief  program.    The  sixth  grade  teachers 
were  excited  about  the  idea  and  worked  hard  to  promote  the  growth 
of,  the  activity. 

\  Another  accomplishment  of  the  Elementary  Guidance  Coordinator 
was  the  development  of  an  Elementary  Career  Education  Pamphlet  for 
teachers,  administrators,  and  the' community.    The  primary  purpose 
of  the  pamphlet  was  to  give  the  public  and  educators  a  general  under- 
standing ^of  career  education  at  the  elementary  level; 

At  the  elementary  level  £h*e  Elementary  Guidance  Coordinator 
and  the  teachers  put  forth  a  great  effort  in  developing  the  elemen- 
tary awareness  component  of  the  Carerier  Education  Exemplar^  Program, 
^  The— awareness  component  was  developed  through  var4ed«  procedures 
employed  and  folloj^/ed  in  order  to  attain  the  pro jecj:  objectives • 
Some  of  the  Instrumental  ^yfiS^Bdures  teachers  ti^ed  were  films,  film- 
strips,  demonstration  teacbjing/with  the  infusion  process,  career 
fairs,  c^ssett»e  tapes,  unltrEeachlng,  bulletin  boards,  careejp^  , 
experiencV, stories,  hands-on  activities.,  etc. 

The  Elementary  Guidance  Coordinator  compiled  a  proposed 
Developmental  Scope  arid  Sequence  Activity  Guide  for  grades  kinder-*   ' ' 
garten  through  six,  an  elementary  level  pamphlet  for  disseminatl^: 
purposes,  such  as  faculty  meetings,  parents'  groups,  community 
club  meetings,  etc.    A  more  comprehensive  approach  was  tak^^^in 
preparing  an  article  for  publication  in  the  Guidance  Clinic ^entitled 
"The  Elementary  Counselor:  arid  Career  Education." 
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School  librarians  developed  a  periodical  reference  list  that 
consisted  of  career  driented  news  articles.    Librarians  a  so  organ- 
ized  a  career  resource  corner  within  their  l^^"'^^"-  °' 
great  help  to  the  teachers  in  getting  the  necessary  infonnation 
?Sey  needed  to  infuse  th^e  career  concept  into  their  lessons  Most 
of.  these  activities  or  methods  were  correlated  into  each  subject 
area.  ' 
SECONDARY  GUIDANCE  COORDINATOR 

•One  of  the  most  significant  accomplishments  of  the  Secondary 
Guidance  Co6rdinator  during  the  1974-75  school 
interest  shown  by  teachers  in  using  many. types  of  activities  to 
correlate  career  information  with  their  daily- lessons.  I^-^fYj" 
training  and  consultations  with  the  Secondary  Gudiance  Coordinator 
have  been  motivating  factors  in  this  success. 

Students  in  the  junior  high  schools  were  °'^if        °"  ^ 
offerings  in  their  respective  high  schools  by  making  v^s^ts  to  the 
various  departments.    Arrangements  Were  made  for  all  interested 
high  schoo!  students  to  viait  Northwestern  State  University  and  the 
trfde  schools  in  Natchitoches.  -Several  of  the  ^^J^^jf 
cation  on  these  visits  to  enter  .the  '^'^f  ^  "^^'^ 
received  contrasting  views  of  the  curriculum  and  facilities  at 
,  Northwestern  State  University  and  the  trade  schools. 

Several  high  schools  utilized  their  students  in  presenting 
skills  learned  at  the  high  school  level  to  elementary  school 
children!    Areas  presented  were  art.  home  economics,  bu sines s., and 
science.  ^ 

University  personnel  visited  the  schools  and  discussed  career 
oooortunities  in  their  respective  departments.    A  career  unit 
designed  to  assist  teachers  in  teaching  personality  development 
careK  exploration,  and  the  use  of  forms  used  in  obtaining  a  job 
was  distributed  to  the  teachers.  ^ 

Several  departments  of  the  city  have  requested  the  a^sistance^ 
of  thd  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  in  setting  up  a  ^-of  ampere- 
by  their  personnel  could  serve  the  schools  in  a  more  unified  and 
systematic  manner. 

.  .  As  a  result  of  the  interest- generated  in  the  pilot  schools 

•the  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  was  requested  by  teachers  and 
!    4«^V«  of  several  non-pilot  Schools  to  assist  them  in  contacting 
o    c:  ;e°r  onrplnLg'field  trips.  °^aining  films,  filmstrips. 
Jooksl  Jd  other  printed  materials  relate>S^  career  education. 

As  a  result  o£  in-service  training,  teachers  are  mqying  toward 
Planning  most  of  their  activities  with  only  minimal  help  from  the 
leconiary  Guidance  Coordinator.    This  has  given  the  coordinator 
time  to  work  more  cld^ely  with  those  teachers  who  have  not  as  yet 
Seen  ^n-serviced.    To  quote  one 'teacher.  "This  is  the  greatest 
-    thing  that  ^ase;er  happened  in  all  my  years  of  teaching.    To  have 
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someone  plan  field  trips  to  correlate  with  tnjfflLanits  of^ork,  con- 
tact resource  persons,  arrd  provide  extra  materials  to  aSdist.me  in 
ray  endeavors*     I  truly  appreciate  you,"  ,     *  « 

The* Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  served  dn  the  .planning 
committee  for  the  Regional  Counselor  Planning  and  Accountability 
Workshop  held  at  Northwestern  S^te  University  and  has  attended 
several  workshops  in  counselor  acountability  held  throughout  the 
sta%'e.     Other  professidnal  meetings  have  als9  been  attended. 
•  •  «  ■  ' 

A  Developmental  Scope  and  Sequence  Guide  for  grades  seven  through 
twelve  wars  compiled  by  the  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  for  use  in  ' 
the  1975-76  school  year.  / 
•  •  .  . ' 

Graduate  cflasses  at  Northwestern  State  University  received  an 
oyerview  of  tjie  Career  Education  Program  for  Natchitoches  Parish 
vifB  presentations  by  the  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  and  the  ' 
Placement  Officer. 

RESE-ARCH  AND,  PLACEMENT  OFFICER 

Because  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  its  efforts  the  single  most 
important  apcomplishhient  of  the  placement  component  was  to  increase 
public  awareness  of  the  placement  services.     In  working  with  stu- 
dent s'^^nd  prospective  employers  through  job  placement »  each  day 
brought  the-  Placement  Officer  into  a  much  closer  contact  with  busi- 
nessmen and^ citizens  throughout  the  community.    Through  a  greater 
public  awareness  of  placement  services »  more  doors  have  been  opened 
for  job  placement  of  students.     The  placement  offic6  continued  to 
become  moxe  functional  and'  in'  a  greater  demand  for  its  services  to 
st^^dents,  educators,  and  the  community. 

As  a  result  of  these  increased  community  involvement  activities, 
the  placement  officer  wiis  called  toon  to  address  varibus  educational 
clashes,  programs,  and  community  organizations.    A  public  relation^ 
course  being  taught  at  Northwestern  State  University  was  addressed' 
on  the  importance  of  public  relations  in  a  placement  function.  A 
g^raduate  level,  course  in  business  guidance  and  counseling  being 
taught  at  the  same  institution  was  given  an  informal  talk  on  involve- 
ments in  career  education.    The  November,  1974,  monthly  meeting  of 
the  Natchitoches  Chamber  of  Commerce  heard/ an  address  on  the  impor- 
tance of  job  placement  of  high  school  students  within  the  community. 

The  placement  component  has  been  augmented  and  strengthened  to 
successfully  accomplish  its  goals  and  objectives  through  a  contin- 
uous process  of  evaluation  and  implementation.    To  help  facilitate 
the  placement  efforts,  a  biweekly  newsletter  was  established  to 
create  a  greater  interest  in  ^students  seeking  emplojnnent  and  to 
provide  a;, systematic  and  documentative  procedure  of  providing  all 
students  with  current  placement  news.     Reproduction  of  these  news- 
-letters are  included  in  Appendix  C.  ^ 

Job|Candidat^_^valuation  procedures  and  techniques  were  tested 
and  adopted  to  ^maintain  a  criteria  by  which  the  best  possible  means 
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of  service,  both  to  the  student  and  the  employer,  could  best  be 
obtained.    As  a  direct  result  of  these  and  other  measures  of  place^^ 
ment  services,  a  greater  number  of  students  seeking  employihent, 
employment  Information,  or  post  high. school  educational  training 
have  been  asslsi^d.  * 

A  statistical  analysis  of  job  placement  activity  is  given  in 

the  following  table: 

*  '■  ' 

JOB  PLACEMENT  STATISTICS  FOR  INTERIM  PERIOD 

>  ^  June  16,  1974  -  June  15,  1975 

Applicants    Placfements  % 
Part-.tlme  employinent    -         279                 34  12 
Full-time  employn^nt    -           74                 32  43. 
Summer  employment  -  938  *75fl   80 

TOTAI,'     -      1,291  *824  64    %  * 

*  Represents  a  significant  nuipber  of  students  employed  under 
federal  summer  work  programs. 

Job  placetnent  statistics  are  further  explained  in  the  follow-up  and 
cost  analysis  portion  of  this  section. 

As  a  reciprocal  part  of  job  placement,  the  placement  of fleer,  has 
maintained  a  constant  record  of  placement  act/ivities  to  include  an 
in-depth  follow-up  study  on  j:he  1973-74  Natchitoches  Parish-  senior 
class.    The  follow-up  study  was  completed  and  the  data  compiled, 
analyzed,  and  released  to  school  administrators  and  personnel  for 
future  evaluation.    From  many  of  the  statistics  from  the  study,  it 
was  Indicated  that  the  placement  officer's  services  are  very  much 
in  need  in  Natchitoches  Parish,  .These  statistics  are  as  follows: 

1.     It  was  found  that  92  of  the  538  1973-74  seniors  were 

unemployed  and  indicatfed  they  would  like  assistance  from 
the  placement  office  in  obtaining  employment.  This 
figure  represents  17%  of  the  senior  class.  \ 

•2,     It  was  found  that  many  of  the  1973-74  graduates  who  were 
presently  enrolled  in  a  college  or  vocational-technical 
school  requested  assistance  from  the  placement  office  in 
\  locating  employment  after  graduation. 

Instrumental  in  data  collection  of  the  follow-up  survey  were 
the  follow-up  questionnaire  forms  which  were  mailed  to  the  former 
students.     The  purposfe  of  the  quest lonTiaire  form  was  twofold: 
(1)  to  obtain  vital  information  concerning  the  former  students* 
present  status,  and\2>  to  analyze  and  determine  statistically 
various  categories  and  percentages  of  returns/. 

Taking  into  consideration  various  criteifi^^^^ijivolvlng  the 
material  it  was  fiecessary  to  construct  the  questionnaire  as  briefly 
and  as  concisely  as  possible.     It  was  found  that  th^  self-addressed, 
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stamped^  closed^nsver,  postcard  questionnaire  form  exhibited  the 
greatest  feasibility  to  insure  the  best  margin  of  return.  The 
cover  letter  was  mailed  as  a  form  letter  with' the  student's  first 
name  personally  typed  into  the  salutation.     It  was  also  determined 
by  sample  studient  averages  that  the  amount  of  time  required  to  com- 
plete the  questionnaire  was  approximately  two  and  one-half  minutes. 

The  follow-up  questionnaire  forms  were  mailed  out  to  538  former 
students  oo  November  15,  1975,     It  was  determined  that  the  total 
dumber  of  the  1973-74  senigr  class  was  540;  however,  two  of  the 
former  students'  present  status  could  not  be  determined.    The  class 
was  comprised  of  280  female  students  and  260  male  students.    As  of 
this' date,  128  questionnaife  forms  have  been  received.  This 
represents  a  247o  return  of  the  total  number  mailed  out,    A  secondary 
mail-out  questionnaire  was  considered  inappropriate  due  to  financial 
limitations. 

The  balance  of  the.  statistical  information  for  this  study  was 
obtained  as  accurately  as  possible  by  various  means  of  collection 
through  telephone  interviews  with  former  student^s;  personal  inter- 
views with  teachers,  counselors,  and,  principals ;^wid  interviews  with 
current  high  school  students  with  "firsthand  ,knowl\dge"  of  last 
year's  seniors.  \ 

This  study  is  statistically  broken  down  into  two  main  catiegories 
of  analysis:     (1)   the  total  parish  analysis  and  (2)  the  individual 
school  aYialysis.     Contained  herein  are  one  (1)  ^atistical  informa- 
tion report*  on  parishwide  resulrs  and  the  twelve  (12)  individual 
parish  high  school  reports. 

Each  former  student  was  ranked  in  only  one  of  the  categories, 
with  the  exception  of  the  non-graduate  representation  of  which  stu- 
dent classification  may  be  repeated.     The  seven  categories  are  as 
follows  on  a  parishwide  basis: 

1.  College 

.  ft 

It  was  found  that  150  of  the  538  members  of  the  1973-74 
senior  class  studied  are  presently  enrolled  in  a  college  or 
university^  with  none  attending  a  two  year  institution,* 
This  figure  represented  287o  of  the  total  senior  class.     Of  ' 
these  150  students,  107  are  pr^'sently  enrolled  at  Northwes- 
tern State  Universiby,  representing  717,  of  the  total  number 
attending  a  college, or  university, 

.Of  these  150  students,  18  were  attending  four-yea> 
institutions  within  the  state,; other  than  Northwestern 
State  University,  representing  127,.'    Twenty-five  were 
attending  four-year  institutions  out  of  the  state,  repre- 
.  senting  167,. 

2.  Vocational-Technical  School  * 

It  was  found  that  42  of  the  ^"38  former  students  are. 
presently  enrolled  in  a  vocational- technical  school  or 
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trade  school.    This  figure  represents  8%  of  the  total 
senior  class. 

Of  these  42  students,  39  are  pH^ntly  enrolled  In  a 
vocational- technical  school  in  Natchltb<il;es  Parish,  repre- 
senting 92%.    None  (0)  are  enrolled  in  oth^vocatlonal- 
technical  schools  within  the  state.    Three  aTe^^arolled  in 
schools  out-of-state,  representing  8%.  ,  . 

Business  College  \ 

It  was  found  that  one  (it  of  the  538  former  students 
is  presently  enrolled  in  a  business  college,  representing 
.002  percent  of  the  total  class. 

Military  Service 

It  was  found  that  44  of  the  538  members  of  the  1973-74 
senior  class  are  presently  serving  In  the  United  States  I 
military  service.    This  figure  represents  8%  of  the  total 
class. 

Employed 

It  was  found  that  159  of  the  538  students  included  in 
the  study  are  presently  employed  on  either  -b  part-time  or 
full-time  basis.    This  figure' represents  307.  of  the  total 
senior  class. 

Of  these  159  students,  94  are  presently  employed 
within  tiie  parish,  representing  597.  of  t^e  employed  students 
Twenty- two  are  employed  in  other  areas  Of  the  state,  reprt- 
senting  277o  of  the  total  employed  students. 

Also  Included  ik  the  employed  category  are  nine  of 
those  former  students  who  were  listeld  as  non-graduates. 

1  . 
Married  (Housewife) 

It  was  found  that  50  of  the  280  former  female  stu- 
dents are  presently  married  and  Indicate  being  a  housewife 
vas  their  primary  occupation.    Also  Included  in  this  cate- 
gory are  three  former  students  who  are  listed  as  non-gradu- 
ates. 

,  Unemployed 

It  wa6  found  that  92  of  the  538  former  students  in 
the  study  are  unemployed  and  In  a  non- educational  or  non- 
training  classification  and  served  no  indication  of  tran- 
sition.   This  figure  represents  177.  of  the  total  senior 
.class. 
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As  an  Integral  part  of  the  follow-up  study  a  job  placement 
and  cost  analysis  study  was  conducted  upon  the  placement  activity 
from  January,  1974,  through  December,  1924.    The  purpose  of  the 
study  was  to  make  educators  and  the  public  aware  of  the  financial  , 
beflWcits  derived  from  an  effective  placement  program,    .The  signifi- 
cant findings  are  as  follows: 

.4  1.     During  the  period  of  January,  1974,  througlf  December ,  1974, 
112  Natchitoches  Parish  students  were  placed  on  jobs 
directly  through  the  Career  Education  Placement  Component, 
The  average  monthly  salary  of  the  placements  retained  in 
full-time  employment  was  $320,00  per  month.     The  total 
monthly  federal  withholding  tax  for  one  year  was  $63,651,84, 

2.     During  the  period  of  January,  1974,  through  December,  1974, 
421  Natchitoches  Parish  students  were  indirectly  placed 
in  post  high  school  training  or  employment.     This  statistic 
is  based 'upon  information  and  referrals  made  by  the  place- 
ment office  into  such  areas  as  manpower  summer  programs, 
military  service,  and  other  work  agencies  with  which  the 
placement  office  worked  in  close  contact  to  provide  a 
bridge  between  employer  and  student.    The  average  monthly 
salary  of  placements  made  on  an  indirect  l^asis  was  $288,00, 
The  average  total  monthly  federal  withholding  tax  for  one 
month  was  $17,943,04,     The  Average  total  yearly  federal 
withholding  tax  was  $215,316124, 

SITE  COORJUNATOR 

One-hundred  thirty-six  dissemination  activities  involving 
three  newspapers  and  two  radio  stations  were  used  during  the  1974-75 
vear.     (See  Appendix  B)    'Additional  accomplishments  include:  j 

1.  Eleven  Career  Education  Newsletters  have  been  written  by 
project  staff  and  pilot  teachers  and  distributed  to  over 
750  individuals  throughout  the  community. 

2.  Over  25  workshops  or  'Conferences  were  attended  by  the 
Exemplary  Program  staff.     (See  Appendix  B) 

3.  Ov^r  60  persons  fropi  the  community  have  been  contacted 
directly  by  the  project  staff  to  act  as  resource  persons 
to  project  students. 

4.  Interest-based  curriculum  guides  were  completed  in  four 
major  subject  areas  of  English,  math,  science,  and^Jbome 
economics  house  care  and  distributed  to  all  project  schools 
and  teachers. 

5.  A  style  show  was  conducted  by  the  home  services  pre-voca- 
tional  students  involving  parents,  teachers,  and  students. 


6.    The  project  staff  has  been  successful  in  establishing 

the  Natchitoches  Parish  Career  Resource  Center,  combining 
funds  from  the  Natchitoches  Parish  School  Foard,  Louisiana 
State  Career  Education,  and  the  Exemplary  Program  for     •  . 
Career  Education. 

In-service  training  sponsored  by  the  Exemplary  Program  was 
held  at  Northwestern  State  University  in  the  summer,  fall,  and 
spring  semesters  of  1974-75,  in-servicing  over  100  teachers,  coun- 
selors, and  administrators.    One-hundred  sixty-eight  elementary 
and  70  secondary  teachers  and  administrators  have  been  intensively 
trained  in  career  education  skills  at  Northwestern  State  Unlverslfcy 
during  the  first  two  years~drthe  Exemplary  Program.    This  consti- 
tutes over  527.  of  all  Natchitoches  Parish  teachers  and  administrators, 


V.     EVALUATION  OF  THE  PROGRAM  / 

The  evaluation  of  the  Exemplary  Program  for  Career  Education 
has  continued  to  be  an,  omnlactlve  and  an  unremitting  process.  The 
Research  and  Placement  Officer  was  responsible  for  the  research, 
development,  administration,  scoring,  and  interpretation  of  test 
results  for  evaluation  and  instructional  purposes.    With  assistance 
from  the  project  staff,  administrators,  counselors,  pnd  teachers, 
it  was  possible  for  the  testing  procedures  and  administration  to  be 
carried  out  as  efficiently  and  as  accurately  as  possible. 

Under  state  approval,  the  third  party  evaluation  te^m  is 
directed  by  Dr.  Larcy  Roberts  and  Dr.  Dean  Andrews  of  the  Educational 
Planning  and  Evaluation  Service  in  Magnolia,  Arkansas.    The  evalua- 
tion plan  for  the  Exemplary  Program  for  Career  Education  in  Natchi- 
toches Parish  was  compiled  and  specific  program  descriptions  and ^ 
objectives  were  established  to  be  evaluated.     Student  areaa  "sedl 
in  the-evaluation  will  form  an  elementary  component,  a  juftlor  hifgh 
component,  and  a  senior  high  component.     Fifteert  percant  of  the 
grade  populations  were  selected  to  be  tested  using  the  random 
sample.     It  was  determined  that  four  specific  standardized  tests 
were  to  be  administered  to  the  randomly  selected  student  popula- 
tion in  April,  1975.    These  tests  were  for  the  purpose  of  measuring 
students'  career  knowledf,  career  interests,  and  career  decision 
making  skills. 

Using  the  random  sample,  students  in  grades  three,  six,  eight, 
and  twelve  were  tested  by  using  either  the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem 
Inventory,  the  Career  Education  Questionnaire,  the  Career  Develop- 
ment Inventory,  or  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory. 

/  , 

The  third  party  evaluation  and  data  analysis  is  the  contracted 
responsibility  of  the  Louisiana  State  Department  of  Education. 
Volume  II  of  this  report  contains  the  third  party  evaluation 
report.  .  . 
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VI.     CONCLUSk)NS,   IMPLICATIONS,  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS 
CONCLUSIONS 

The  primary  concern  of  education  Is  the  growth  and  develop- 
m^t  of  all  children.     It  Is  otfr  responsibility  to  see  that  our  \ 
children  are  not  pro^gected  Into  the  working  world  unskilled  or 
uninformed.     Students  should  have  an  opportunity  over  a  ILong  period 
of  time  to  develob  a  reservoir  of  Information,  att-ltudes,  and 
experiences  which  will  serve  as  a  basis  to  assist  them  In  making 
decisions  concerning  their  goals  In  life.    The  following  conclu- 
sions are  based  upon  subjective  analysis  by  the  elementary  and 
secondary  guidance  coordlnatox;s, 

\.    Business  and  Industrial  personnel  In  the  community  have  , 
re$ponded  In  a  positive  manner  by  providing  resource 
persons,  slites  to  visit,  and  materials  for  teachers  and 
students .  ^ 

2.  Through  In-servlce  training,  teachers  have  become  more  ~ 
aware  of  "the  need  to  Integrate  career  education  activities  « 
into  their  dally  lesson  plans.^ 

,        3.,  Through  the  Integrat ion.  of  career  education  into  the  regu- 
lar classroom  activities,  students  are  aware  of  the  rela- 
tionship of  school  subjects  to  their  career  goals. 

4.    At  the  elementary  level  the  career  education  questionnaire 
and  the  Coopersmith  Self-Esteem  Invenory  indicated  stu-  m 
dents  had  a  positive  self-concept  and  they  were  aware  oft 
the  world  of  work. 
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^  5.    From  the  Observations  in  the  classrooms  of  the  displays 

and  activities  it  is  believed  career 'education  has  become^ 
an  Integral  part  of  the  subject  areas •  , 

The  placement  component  of  career  education  in  Ne^tchitoches^ 
Parish  has  proven  to  be  a  very  demanding,  and  extremely  difficult- 
task.     Special  consideration  must  be  given  to  small  schools  in 
rural  areas  ^nd  schools  with  l^arge  numbers  of  disacfvantaged  stu- 
dents with  special  problems  and  special  needs.    Numerous  adversities 
in  job  placement  have  been  encountered  as  a  result  of  Natchitoches 
Parish  being  located  in  a  ndn-lndustrlallzed  area  of  the  state. 
However,  with  a  constant  need  being  placed  upon  the  placement  func-. 
tlon,  it  is  by  no  means  beyond  the  resources  or  the  capability  o£>' 
of  the  school  district  if  the  results  dr;  accomplishments  are  in 
perspective  of  what  the  district  wants.     Research  has  proven  the 
placement  component  to  be  very  essential  in  meeting  both  student 
and  educational  needs  and  services  in  Natchitoches  PSrish.  The 
following  are  specific  conclusions  and  recommendations  for  the* 
Exemplary  Program  for  Career^  Education.    The  conclusions  are  all 
based  upon  data  obtained  from  the  follow-up  study,  in-service 
training,  and  attitude  questionnaires,  and  observations  made  from 
student  participation. 
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'  !•    The  success  of  career  education  can  be  measured  only  by 
the  placement  and  continuous  follow-up  of  students, 

^         2.    A  higher  percentage  of  follo«f-up  questionnaire  returns  can 
be  attained  through  an  active  Involvement  from  all  school  ^ 
personnel*' 

/ 

3.  Students  must  be  conditioned  as  to  the  pii^ose  and  values 
of  a  follow-up  study  In  order  to  attain  a  greater  percen- 
tage of  questionnaire  returns* 

4.  Those  1973-74  senior  students  who* responded  to  the  follow- 
up  questionnaire  Indicated  either  a  present  or  a  future 
need  for  assistance  from  the  placement  office.  ^ 

5.  Statistics  Indicate  a  majority  of  students  utilize  place- 
ment facilities  and  services  at  some  point  ^hiring  their 
secondary  education* 

6.  Teachers  of  grades  K-12  lj;idicated  more  positive  attitudes 
toward  career  education'ob jectives  upon  completion  of 
in-service  training* 

IMPLICATIONS     '  ^  • 

Through  observation  and  connnents  of  various  people  the  following 
implications  are  made*  *  ^  ' 

I.     Student^- who  have  meaningful  ejcperiences  which  are  related 
to  career  education  goals  are  assisted  in  understanding 
the  world  of  work  And  the  outgrowth  of  tHe  concept  of  a 
meaningful. career* 

2*  Teachers  see  career  educaj^^ion  as  a  method*- of  creating  stu- 
dent interest,  motivating  students,  and  developing  initia- 
tive and  self-confidence  \ln  students* 

3,  Business  personnel  support  career  education  as  a  method- 
of  creating  greater  student  interest,  motivating  students, 
and  developing  initiative  and  self-confidence  ip  .students* 

4,  Business  personnel  suppori  career  education  as-  a  method  of 
creating  greater  student  inli^rest  and  increasing  the  involve 
•ment  of  members  of -the  community  in  the  local  school  system* 

5,  In-service  training  has  served  to  effectively  implement 
career  activities  into  the  classroom  studies* 

6*    Affording  students  an  active  role  in  placement  planning 

provides  an  effective  means  of  increasing  placement  success 
in  assisting  students  in  pursuing  a  more  meaningful  career* 

7.  Students  show  a  greater  interest  in  career  planning  or 
job  selection  through  service  prov.lded  by  a  functional 
placement  facility*        45  * 


8.     Students  achieve  a  greater  degree  of  career  awareness  and 
maturity  through  a  standardized  testing  pr^ram  designed 
to  measure  career  educatlpn  objectives, 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

1,  That  the  Natchitoches  Parish  School  Board,  administrative  staff, 
and  teachers  continue  to  support  the  activities  advocated  by 
th«  career  education  staff  (e.g.,  teaching  correlatedls^nlts 
Infusing  career  related  Information,  development  of  good  sel^- 
concept  s ,  Interpersonal  re  I  at  lonshlpis ,  occupational  awareness , 
and  provide  meaningful  experiences  related  to  the  real  world 

of  work.)  .  ^  ^ 

» 

2,  That  teachers  employed  by  the  Natchitoches  Parish  School  Board 
continue  to  receive  in-service  training  experiences  utilising 
incentives  of^  tuition  and  stipend  to  encourage  the  incorporation 
of  effective  career  education  practices. 

3,  That  the  administrative  staff  investigate  the  possibility  of 
employing  more  well-trained  guidance  personnel,  especially  in 
the  run^  areas,  to  help  students  make  wise  career  decisions. 
This  "^rson  or  persons  could  possibly  be  itinerate  professionals 
workln^ln  a  nunjbersif>^chooIs. 

« 

4,  That  a  comprehensive  testing  program  be  developed  parlshwlde 
including  Instruments  or  sections  of  instruments  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  the  career  development  practices  utilized 
by  teachers  and  counselors.. 

1 

5,  That  a  comprehensive  plan  be  made  to  include  job  preparation 
programs  for  the  parish  rural  schools  as  well  as  increasing  the 
'job  preparation  programs  offered  to  the  ^urban  ]|^gh  school  stu- 
dents, 

6,  That  the  basic  education  (i.e.,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic) 

be  strongly  emphasized,  but  in  doing  so  utilize  the  career  moti- 
vation activities  of  career  education  to  accomplish  this, 

7,  That  the  scope  and  seque^ice  developed  during  the  1974-75  school 
year  be  expanded  and  further  developed  to  aicf  Students  in  their 
developmental  sequences . 

8,  That  all  high  school  students  be  allowed  to  participate  in 
cooperative  programs  between  high  schools,  colleges,*  and  ^i^a- 
'tlonal  schools  as  well  as  programs  such  as  Dlstrlbut'f;>*'  iilduca- 
tlon  and  Cooperative  Office  Education.    Existing  c^K^eratlve 
programs  should  be  jsxpanded  and  additional  progfam  be  established 
to  reach  more  students* 

9,  Ttjat  teachers  continue  to  work  to  upgrade  themselves  in  their 
knowledge  of  as  many  areas  of  work  as  possible. 


10.  That  teaqhers  continue  to  be  more  independent  in  planning  their 
career  oriented  activities  in  the  daily  lesson  and  utilize' more 
resource  persons,  from  the  community 

11.  That  a  reporting  system  be  organized  *to  inform  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  School  Board  and  other  persons  of  the  career  education 
activities  being  carried  on  by  the^schools. 

12.  That  students  continuevto  receive  career  educati^orijg;»periences, 
in  daily  activities  rather  than  in  one  block  during  the  school 
year. 

13.  That  every  teacher  and  every  school  administrator  should  be 
oriented  j6n  pj.acetnent  functions  and  activities  at  the  beginning 
of  each*school  year. 

14.  Thar  high  school  teachers  should  include  ia^Keir  yearly  lesson 
plans  an  informative  sequence  of  instruct i-fffr  on  job  application 
and  job  interview  ^techniques. 

15.  Thu^^*^t;ry  person  involved  in  the  school  system  should  be  made 
'  fullv  aware  of  the  importance  and  the  value  of  a  continual 

folloy-up  program.     Particular  emphasi^  should  be  note(|  in  the 
importance  of  student  participation  in  replying  to  questionnaires, 

'       \  ' 

16.  That  area  businessmen  and  citizeriTbe  made  more  aware  of  place- 
ment services  and  afforded  more  opportunities  to  work  with 
specific  placement  functions,  planning  and  project! 

17.  Tliat  a  comprehensive  longitudinal  study  be  conducted  to  not 
only  determine  the  effects  of  career  education  on  students  in 

'  schaol,  but  also  to  determine  student  career  decisions  by  con- 
ducting detailed  five-year  follow-up  of  each  student. 

18.  That  more  coordinated  efforts  be  made  to  allow  students  with 
areas  competencies  An  any  skill  to  transfer  these  skills  from 
high  school,  vocat ional- technical  school,  and/or  college. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPfARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
"P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES",  LOUISIANA  71457 


•V 


PERIOD 

From  April  to  -May 
1975 


My  Mailing  Address  Is: 
Bobby  Blrdwell 
General  Delivery 


Marthaville,  Louisiana  71450 
STATEMENT  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  BUS  TRAVEL  ONLY! 


OATE 

TEACHER' § 
NAME 

NO.  OF 

STUDENTS 

GRADE 

BETWEEN 
WHA^  POINTS 

METER  READING 

MILES 

START 

END 

4-10 

Y.  Wright" 

25 

n 

Marthaville 
^Natchitoch.e 

s  2149 

2199 

50 

• 

i 

— -4 

 i 

TOTAL  MILES  TRAVELED 
TOTAJ.  AMOUNT  DUE 


Marthaville  High  &ch,. 
SCHOOL 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PART  D 
FUND 


SIGNATURE  /jx 
(Persbti  Rresent 


ing  Bill) 


Superintendent 


.9^ 


I  hereby  certify  that  the  Cai;'eer  ^ 
Education  Bus  Travel  is  true  and  ' 
accurate^and  meets  wit^  the  speci-* 
ficatiahs  o£  the  clJaim, 


APPROVED: 


Principal 


Site  Ccjordi 


Payment  for  field  trips  will  be  made  ONLY  if  a  field  trip  request 
form  has  been  completed  and  signed  by  the  principal  and  Career 
Education  Coordinator. 

MAIL  THIS  FORM  TO  THB> ABOVE  ADDRESS 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOAUD    ,  '  ' 

P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 
PH.  357-8973 

STUDENT,  AND  TEACHER  .         /  ^ 

OBSERVATIONS  ON  A  FIELD  TRIP    ,  '  ' 

Name  of  business  or  industry    Northwestern  State  University  Library 

Type  of  business  br  industry    College  lilprary  

Address        NSU  Campus   city      Natchitoches      Phone  357-4403 

Type  of  product  produced  Literary  Materials'   - 

Appearance  o£  'plant:     exterior        Excellent   ^  

interior  Excellent   

Employee's  characteristics » 

Education. required  2-4  years  college  ^  

Physical  demands  Minimal 


Male  or  Female       *  Both 


J   Age  range   Varied 


Dress  required   Casual 


Attitude  Pleasant 


Hours  worked  Varied 


Is  there  a  need  for:     (X)  Critical  thinking,   (X)  initiative, 

(X)  Creativity,  .     (X)  Judgment. 

What  type  of  supervision:     (X)  close 

(X)  occasional 
(  )  seldom 
(  )  never 


Is  there  possibility  of  advancement  (X)  yes     (  ) 


no 


Observations  on  a  field  trip  may  be  given  to  the  career 
education  staff  members  or  mail  the  appropriate  copies  to  the 
above  address. 

Blue  copy  -  Career  Guidance  Coordinator 
Green  copy  -  Principal 
Pink  copy  -  Teacher 
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CAREElt  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 
PH.  357-8973 


FIELD  TRIP  REQUEST  FORM 


School       Marthaville  High  School      Date  Requested      April  10,  1975 

Teadher      Yvonne  Wright  '  Alternate  Dates   . 

Site  to  be  visited    NSU  Library^  both  trade  schools^  Times  office 
Address  College  Ave.,  Lee  &  3rd  Sts.City  Natchitoches 

Contact  Person      Mrs.  Eva  Martin  Phone  No.  3^7-8973  

Will  you  make  the  arral^ements?    Yes  X 


No 


2-3 


Purpose  of  the  visit    To  acquaint  Marthaville  juniors  with  above 

named  facilities  and  to  grouse  job  Interest.  ^  

Departure  time  8;30    Appointment  time  9:15    Approx.  Return  time2j30 


Size  of  group  20-25 


  Age      16      No.  of  Chape rones 

Type  of  Transportation  (Bus  or  Walk)   Bus  ^ 


Bus  Driver's  Name 
Approved 


Bobby  Birdvell 


1  • 


/ 


/ 


Principal 


Career  Guidance  Coorai^to 

Site  Coordinator 

Disapproved   

Reason   •  • 


Field  trip  request  may  be  given  to  the  career  education  staff 
members  or  mail  the  appropriate  copies ^to  the  above  address, 

Blue  -  Career  Guidance  Coordinator 
Green  -  Principal 
Pink  -  Teacher 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  EJffi^lPlARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 
PHONE. 357- 5973 

FIELD  TRIP  EVALUATION  FORM 

Site  Visited  NSU  Library,  both  trade  schools.  Tiroes  Office 

Add  res  8_  ,  city  Naechltoches 

Contact  PersdP    Mrs,  gva  Martin  Phone  No.  357-8973 

Teacher  •s  Name    Yvonne  Wright   Grade  11  \ 

School     Marthavllle  High  School  RootiL  102 

Date  of  Visit      April  10,  1975  Tim^     9:15  a.m.  -  1:15  p.m. 

•  * 

Yes  No 

1.    Did  the  trip  serve  its  purpose? 


2.  *    Was  there  sufficient  time? 

3.  Did  the  students  see  what  th^y  wanted  to  €ee? 

f 

4.  Were  the  students  disappointed? 


5.  '  Were  the  3ulde  services  adequate? 

X  . 

6.  If  you<|  took  the  trip  a^ain,  would  you  want  to 
ma!ce  changes?    If  yes,  whai  changes?  More  time  ^ 

at  each  site  for  a  more  thorough  inspection 

Strong;  Points:  Courtesy  and  cooperation  were  admirable  at  all  points. 

Weak  Points:  Many^students  lack  ambition  and  interest  enough  not  to  go 

along  for-the  trip.  ' 
Comments ;     Field  trips  could  help  many  young  people  make  important 
decisions"!    Witnessing  "on  the  Job"  action  speaks  louder  than  knowledg( 
obtained  by  reading  or  listening. 

Thl^  Field  Trip  Evaluation  Form  may  be  given  to  the  Career  Education 
staff  members  or  appropriate  copies  tnay  be  mailed  to  the  above  address 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  ExAlPIARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
.    •  P.O.  BOX  16  ! 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  \7 14 5 7 
PHONE:     357-8973  \ 


RESOURCE  PERSON  REQUEST  FORM 

School       St.  Matthew  High  School  Teacher       Marietta  Lee 

Type  of  resource  person  desired  Insurance  Agent 

Name  of  person  preferred         Mr.  Glenn  Wofford  


Will  you  make  the  arrangements?  ^  Yes         X   No 


List  topics  that  should  be  covered  in  the  presentation  or  special 
instructions      Discussion  of  insurance  as  a  career;  the  various  job 

opportunities  available  in  insurang^  field,  duties^  education,^ etc. 


Date  (s)  requested  April  4  Time  H^OQ  to  .12:05 
Alternate  Date  (s)    Time  to   


Date  (s)  Confirmed   \   Time  to   

Bus.  , 

Room  No.  Dept.  Grade  Level      9      Age  1^-15  Size  of  Group  22 
 ^   1 


Approved:  n  ^      /  i 

Principal 


Career  Guidance  Coordinator/ 
Site  Coordinator 

Disapproved   

■J 

Reason  - 

Resource  person  request  may  be  given  to  the  career  education  staff 
members  or  mail  the  appropriate  copies  to  the  above  address. 

Blue  -  Career  Guidance  Coordinator 
Green  -  Principal 
Pink  -  Teacher 

^ 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 

-     NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD   

'   P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 

PHONE:     357-8973  \ 

RESOURCE  PERSON  EVALUATION  FORM 

Name  of  resource  person         Glenn  Wofford  ^  

Occupation        Insurance  Agent   Phone  No.  

Address  City  Natchitoches 

Teachers'  Name        Marietta  Lee   Grade   9  • 

School      St.  Matthew  High  School   Room      Business  Department 


Date  of  Presentation    April  4,  1975  Time 


• 

Excellent 

A.  Average 

Average 

(U 
bO 

CQ 

u 

(U.  « 
• 

£9- 

1. 

Did  <^the  speakers  presentation .  arouse  the  s^tt^ents 
interest?  \ 

X 

2. 

Pid  the  students  ask  questions  that  related  to  the 
presentation? 

X 

3. 

Were  the  benefits  and  salary. or  wages  of  the 
occupation  di scusscd? 

X 

4. 

Were  the  physical  and  personal  requirements 

discussed? 

5. 

Were  the  educational  preparation  and  require- 
ments discussed? 

X 

6. 

Were  stu(Jents  shown  how  academic  subjects  relate 
to  the  world  of  work? 

X 

7. 

Would  you  recommend  this  presentation  to  other 
educators? 

X 

Strong  Points: 


Weak  Points:  _^  ■  

Comments:  The  students  seemed  to  enjoy  thjs  change  in  classroom 
activity.  They  were  very  receptive  and  interested. 

Please  complete  and  return  this  form  to  the  Career  Guidance 
Coordinator 
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COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

■    ■  J 

•  The  success  of  a  strong  career 
develppment  program  depends  heavily  upon 
the  involvement  of  the  community.  The 
jnotpfmin4  fy  Is  abundant  with  resources . 
Vhich  eeultf^  aid  xiducatorg  in  guicilng 


students  to  their  career  choice.  These 
are  some  of  the  activities  that  loc^L 
business  and  .industry  can  participate  in 
to  aid  educators. 

•  Act  as  consultants  to  school  projectjs 

'-Each  local  business  adopt  a  particular 
^   school  anxi  get  invalved  in  a  jt)b 'placement 
prc^gram  *      ^  ' 

 Arrangement  of  plant  and  of f  ice 

^itkits  for  students,  teacHers,  and  coun- 
*r^lors  ^ 

----Provide  business  and  industry  per- 
^'    sonnel  to  make  classroom  speeches 


 -Arrange  part-time  job  opportunities 

for  students  during  the  schopl  year 

 Provide  business  and  industry  people 

as  resource  teachers  " 

 -Help  organize  career  day  activities 

at  local  high  schools  - 


*  If  you  would  like  more  information 
,  about  the  Natchitoches  Parian 
Career  Education  Project,  contact: 

Johnf  Vandersypen 

Exemplary  Career  Education  Program 
P.O.  Box  16      '  . 
Natchitoches,  Louisiana  71457 
(318)  357-8973  • 


CAREER 


NATCHITOCHES  PAKISH 


r 


P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES^  LOUISIANA 


ERIC 


CAREER  EDUCATION 

A  COMPREHENSIVE  EDUCATION  . 
FOR  ALL  STUDENTS 


Career  education  Is  not  a  fad  or  a 


and  post-high  school  levels  In  each  o£ 
the  career  achievement  skills. 

 To  train  these  students  to  use 

their  career  achievement  skilLs  to 
develop  their  individual  careers. 

w    "  ^     .      .         •  ■ 
 ELEMENTARY  CAREER  AWARENESS  


It  is  a  comprehensive  program  from  the 
ktnderg^fften  through  college  and  beyond«^ 
Career  education  does  not  seek  to 
replace,  but  instead  to  become  an  inte- 
gral part  of  all  existing  educational 
programs.  ^ 

OVERALL  GOAL 

The  overall  goal  of  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  Career  Education  Program  is  to 
facilitate  each  student ' s  career  achieve- 
ment by  relating  his  educational  program 
to  his  needs  for  skills  that  will. enable 
him  to  broaden  his  occupational  aspira- 
tions and  opportunities  and  to  earn  a 
living. 

An  underlying  objective  is  to  Imple- 
ment the  State  Career  Education  Model 
in  a  rural  parish,  thereby  demonstrating 
a  workable  program  that  can  be  imple- 
meHfeed  in  other  rural  parishes  in  ; 
Louisiana,,  as  well  as  .'^iiTilldr  counties 
in  other  states. 


PROG&  GOALS 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

 -To  provide  teachers,  counselors, 

'administrators,  and  university  personnel 
who  train  teachers,  counselors,  and 
administratots  with  information  on 
career  education  concepts  and  principles • 
 ^^To  train  each  of  these  group6  of  edu- 
cators in. career  achievement  skills  (e.gt 
interpersdilal  skills).         «  ' 
----To  train  each  of  these  groups  of  ^ 
educators  on  how  to  train  others  (e.g. 
students)  in  career  achievement  skills. 

CARE^  achiev£mb:nt  skills 

— ^^Tq  train  ^students  at  the  elementary  ^ 
school,  junior  higji  school,  high  school 


--y— Yo  provide  students  with  information 
aboUfl  a  variety  of  occupations  and  voca- 
tionll  options. 

— fTo  help  each  student  see  a  relation- 
ship between  what  he  is  learning  in 
school  and  what  he  will  need  in  the  out- 
side world  of  work. 

-„-Xo  guide  the  st^dents  toward  devel- 
opment of  sound  occupational  aspirations 

.TUN-^-^p  HIGH  0^  r^TION/EXPLORAIIC 

--—To  provide  students  with  exploratory 
experiences  in  the  two  major  areas  of 
industrial  arts  and  servijces. 
----To  help  students  see  the  r^latidh- 
ship  between  their  core  academic 
subjects  and  the  occupaMonatl  areas 
they  have  chosen  to  explore. 

 To  guide  thie  students  toward  the 

development  of  a  sound  career  ladder. 

SENIOR  HIGH  -  .POST-HIGH  PREPARATION 

 To  provide  high  school  students  with 

skill  training  program  and  an  interest 
asbd  curriculum  in  the  service  area 
(e.g.  in  child  care). 

 To  provide  post-high  schocfl  students 

with  job  training  for  jobs  which  are 
{;uaranteed.  .  ^ 

 ^Xo  guide  students  in  the  development 

of  and  advancement  up  their  career 
^.adders.  •         ^  • 

PLACEMENT  ^ 

 xo  place  all  exiting  students  in 

either  a  job  or  another  educational, 
training  program. 

---\.Xo,  continually  follow  up  the  place- 
ment of  students  to  determine  appropri- 
ateness and  effectiveness. 


CAREER  JOB  CLUSTERS 


(1)  CONSTRUCTION 

(2)  MANUFACTURING 


CAREER 


rATiON; 


(4) 
(5) 
(6) 

(8) 
(9) 


AGRI-BUSINESS 
MARINE  S^NCE 
ENVIR(»^^S^AL  MANAGEMENT 
BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE 


MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
COMMUNICATIONS  AND  l^EDIA 

(10)  HOSPITALITY  AND  RECREATION 

(11)  PERSONAL  SERVICE 

(12)  HEALTH 

(13)  CONSUMER  AND  HOMEMAKING 

(14)  F;NE  ARTS  AND  HUMANITIES 

(15)  PUBLIC  SERVICE 

V 

If  you  would  like  additional  infor- 
mation a'?out  the  Natchitoches  Parish 
Career  E'dUcac'ion  Project,  contact: 

Winderlean  Lewis 


CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
'P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LQUISIANA;  71457 


Phone  (318)  357-8973 


V. 


\ 


IN 

NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 

(Elementary  Level) 
FOCUS  ON  CAREER  EDUCATION 


dentistH^^Vi— . 

I 


LINEMAN 


BOOKKEEPER 


JL 


CARTOONIST 


P.O.  BOX  16  / 
NAT€HITOCIIES  lOUISIAltA 


ERIC 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 
AT  THE  EL^flENTARY JUEVEL 


Career  education  was  advocated  In 
1971  by  assistantt  Secretary  for  Education 
Sidney  ?•  Marland^  Jrj,  _  Since  this  advft*  ^ 
catipn>^  carcSr  edixcatlon  has  grown  Into 


a  major  movement  In  education. 

Career  education  Is  a  comprehenklve 
program  from  the  kindergarten  through 
college  and  beyond.    Career  education 
1^  not  a  fad  or  a  shortlived  revolution 
In  educaticyrT    it  does  not  seek  to 
replace^  but. Instead  to  become  an 
Integral  part  of  all  existing  educational 
programs. 


WHY  IS  CAREER  EDUCATION 
'  EMPHASIZED' AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  LEVEL? 

The  rapid  movement  In  career  education 
can  be  attributed  to  the  elementary  level, 
since  these  are  the  formative  years  of 
developing  the  whole  child  in  the  learning 
process.     Some  viewers  advocate* that 
today's  youth  are  less  work  oriented 
becailse  of  the  lack  of  career  awareness 
at  the  elementary  ^evel.     Others  believe 
Xhat  somiE  people  experience  difficulties' 
in  getting  alon^g  with  co-workers  on  the 
job  because  positive  attitudes  have  not 
been  developed  at  -an  early  age.    At  this 
level,  a  pupil  may  be  motivated  to  think 
-about  himself  as  st  prospective  worker. 


PURPOSE  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION 

-The  purpose  of  career  education  should 
be  to  develop: 

 an  awareness  of  self 

 a  posritive  attitude  toward  work 

 the  ability  to  get  along  with  others 

•V  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  working 

world 


/7WTH0DS  OF  INFUSING  CAREER  EDWAtlfiS 

Career  education  is  not  taught  as  a 
separate  subject.    But  It  is  infused j 
intemoyen  or  correlated  with  the  basal 
contents  of  the  text 
tesiohs. 


,  unit  or  daily 
FTflm  thpVag  leBBonB,  activities 


merge ,  such  as  role  playing,  writ Ihg 
ct'eative  stories,  additional  reading 
from  the  library,  etc.  It  should  be 
noted  that  career  educ^atiqin  does  not 
take  aw^y  from  the^  basic  content, 
instead  it  Is  a  suj)plement  or  an  enrich- 
ment to  ^he  tenchine  of  the. content. 


WHY  ARE  E1£MENTARY  PUPILS 
TAKING  MORE  FIELD  TRIPS? 

Well  planned,  organized  field  trips 
provide  first *^iand  experience  for  each 
pupll«    This  lis  .one  means  of  bringing- 
the  working  world  into  the  classroom. 
AlSQy  field  trips  assist  pupils  in 
understanding  the  academic  subjects  as 
they  relate  to  the  working  wbrld. 
heretofore,  field  trips  have  focused  on 
things  rather  than  people  at  work. 


COMMUNITY  RESOURCE  PEOPffe 

f 

In  some  cases,  it  Is  effective  to 
£isk  parents,  businesspeople  and  industry 
representatives  from  the  working  world 
to  discuflte  their  jobs  with  the  class, 
rather  than  to  take  the  pupils  to  the 
work  site.     Resource  people  can  h^lp 
students  to  understand  the  relationship 
of  the  academics  to  the  working  world. 


CAREER  JOB  CLUSTERS  , 

In  Natchitoches  Parish,  the  teachers 
are  working  with  the  fifteen  (15)  job 
clusters  as  described  by  the  United 
States  Office  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare. 
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APPENDIX  C 
PLACEMi'NT  INFORMATION 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY-  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.Q.  BOX  lel . 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 

March  3,  1^75  . 


Dear  Principal:  .  *  • 

I  am  again  pleased  to  announce  that  the  placement  office  has  a 
listing  for  one  (1)  full-time  job  opening.    The  position  is  clerical 
♦in  nature^  and  the -applicaijt  must  be  a  female  who  possesses  geod 
typing  ^kills ,  a  pleasant  personality,  and  the  ability  to  hand^ 
j    general  office  work  well.    This  pos.ition  has  good  benefits  and  the  pay 

is  $407.00  perl  month,,  less  deductions.  ^ 

■  t> 

If  you  know  of  a  person  whom  you  fee!  is  qualified  and  is  looking 
for  employment,  please  ckll  or  have  th^  call  or  come  by  the  placement 
office  for  further,  irvf ormation.     The  t^i^phone  number  is  357-8973. 


Sincerely, 

Milton  Lacefield 
P 1 acemen  t  Off  i  c  e  r 


^ 


ML/ram 

■c 
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JOB  ORDER  SHEET 


DATE 

RaceiVED 


COMPANY 
OR  OFFICE 


APPLICANT 
\9UALIPICATIONS 


Skills 


) 


JOB 

RBQUrr!MENTS 


1 


APPLICANTS 


DATE 
PLACED 


ERIC 


NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOLS 

CAREER  EDUCATION 
INTERVIEW  REFERRAL 

Ph.  357-8973 


Data 


Name  of  Student 
School   


Firm  Referred  to 


Address 

Phone   

Job  Opening   ^ 

Person  to  Contact 


Interview  Referral  Form  -  devised  In  duplicate  ^forin  to  Inform 
both  job  applicant  and  placement  officer  of  Information  con-.^ 
cernlng  position  for  Interviewing,  date,  time,  place,  etc. 
Information  also  Included  on  suggested  follow-up  , of  Interview 
results.     Placement  .officer  copy  used  as  ^permanent  record. 


7 


School  Address   

Home  Address  " 

Date  of  Firth   

Age  ^  Sex 

position  Desired  ^  ^ 
Company  or  Business 


Appearance  ^  ; 

Personality 

Poise 

Self -Expression 

Acuteness 

Interest 

Knowledge  of  Field 
General  Impression 


CAtroiDATE  EVALUATIOH  . 

Date 


Phone ' 
Phone 


Marital  Status 


T 


Ion 


Excellent 

Q 

•5 

00 
CO 

p 

1 

Fair 

Poor 

COMMENTS 

r.  - 

• 

Further  Interest: 


Signed : 


Yes 


No 
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OFFICE  OP  iL 
NATCHITOCHES  PARliSH  SCHOOL  BOARD  ^ 
'  Natchitoches,  LA.  71457 


W.  J.  Bullock 
Superintendent 


Dear  Sir: 


The  Career  Education  Program  of  the  Natchitoches  Parish  School  Board  has 
established  a  Job  placement  office  to  help  our  local  businessmea  and  studanta* 

We  need  your  help  in  locating  full-time,  part-time,  and  sunner  Jobs  for 
our  young  men  and  women  who  are  either  still  In  school  or  hkve  graduated.  This 
office  will  cooperate  In  every  way  possible  to  assist  you  In  obtaining  well- 
screened  and  qualified  applicants  for  your  present  and  future  Job  openings. 

Df  utmost  Importance  Is  our  p6llcy  of  exercising  every  possible  effort 
In  selecting  the  best  applicants  for  our  refe^als  to  help  Insure  maximum 
satisfaction  for  both  the  employer*  and  the  employee.    Since  we  have  personal 
contact  with  the  students,  access  to  school  records  and  prior  recommendations, 
we  feel  our  program  could  assist  you  In  selecting  the  best  appllcatit  for  your  ^ 
particular  needs. 

If  you  would  like  to  participate  In  this  enqiloyment  service  and  receive 
the  best  possible  referrals  for  your, Job  openings,  please  fill  out  thp 
attached  form  and  returt^  It  to  oir  office.    For  further  Information,  ^jpletsa 
write  or  call:    Career  Education 
P.O.  Box  16 


Natchitoches',  Louisiana  714S7 
Photte*357-8973        .  . 


RespeetfMlly, 

Milton  Lacefleld 
Placement  Officer 


EMPLOYER  INFORMATION  FCRM 

DATE 


1*    NAME  OP  COMPANY  OR  BUSINESS  PHONE 


2 .    ADDRESS   .  C  ITy_^  ^STAT^^ 


3.  TYPE  OF  BUSINESS  •  .  NUMBER  EMPLOYED 

4.  INTERVIEWER  TITLE  ^ 


5.  DO  YOU  HIRE  PART-TIME  HELP?  YES  NO 
DO  YOU  HIRE  SUMMER  HELP?                                                      ,    YES  NO"" 

DO-YOU  PLAN  TO  HIRE  IN  THE  NEAR  FUTURE?  YES  UoT 

WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  HAVE  ME  CONTACT  YOU  ABOUT  THIS  ^OGRAM?  YES  NO" 

6.  ANTICIPATED  JOB  OPENINGS   tiUTIES  " 


7.    AGE  REQUIREMENTS  ^EDUCATIONAL  REQUIREMENTS  UNION 

0.    HOURS  ^STARTING  RATE  BENEFITS   " 

9.  ,G(»IMENTS 
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STUDENT  INFORMATION  -  JOB  J1.ACEMENT  APPLICATION 

Date   • 


Naine 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Last 

Date  of  Birth 
Grade 


First 


Age 


School 


Sex 


Race 


Social  Security  Number 


Address 


Phone 


Future  Plans;  College 
Work 


Trade  School 
BuSf  School 


A^    Where  do  you  plan  to\  attend  college? 
VJhere  dd  you  i^lan  to  work? 


Military 

Undecided  ^ 

 ^  Major 


Where  do  you  plfsin  to  attend  trade  sehool? 


City 


D.  branch  of  the  military  do  you  plan  to  enter?         '  . 

PL15ASE  COMPLETE  THE  FOLLWING  ITEMS  IF  YOU  WOULD  LIIOE  ASSISTANCE  IN  FINDING  A  JOB. 
6^      Type  of  Job  preference.*    (    ).Full-'tlme      (    .)  Part-time      (    )  Summer 


Type  of  work  preferred 


8.      Check  any  spetlal  skills  or  training  below:. 


Typing  J_ 
Welding 


0"JPM) 


Shorthand 
Carpentry 


Bookkeeping 
Other 


9,      List  any  previous  work  experience: 


Comoanv  or  EmoloverCij)     Dates          Job  Title  or  Duties 

Supervisor 

 —  -A  1 

>.          ,  .     1  J      1      •  ■ 

10«    Teacher  References: 


r 


Teacher  Name 
Teacher  Name 


School 
School 


11.  '  Do  you  have  transportation  to  work?  Yes 

12.  Work  Availability  Date:   ' 

COMMENTS: 


No 


Time  Available 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
'         NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O^  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 
^nQAREER  INFORMATION  REQU^T  FORM 


Name 


Age^ 


Home  Addre^i^^ 


Grade_ 
Phone 


School 


I  need  inforroation  concerning^ 


Address 


(subject,  career  or  school) 

School  or  College  at  which  offered    ^  

City^_^  ;   State  


I  would  like  to  know  about:  ' 

[Education  or  training  required 
I       [A  ge  re  qu  i  reme  n  t  s 
f       I Job  opportunities 
f        |pay  rates 

I  need  this  information  for: 


□Physical 
•Requirements 


I  [Training 
'  ^Received 

I  penefits 


^J^om  to  Contact 


(Purpose) 


I  need  this  information  bii 


(Date) 

I  would  like  to  receive  this  information  by: 

□  Phone 

I      1  Mail 

r     I  I  will  pick  it  up  , 


Career  Information  Request  Form  -  used  to  request  various 
information  from  resources  not  available  in  the , placement 
office. 
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ofFicc  or 

NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCI^OOL  BOARD 

NATCHITOCHES,  LA.  71457 


J.  BULLOCK 


I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  aay  hello  and.  to  ask 
you  to  please  help  us  In  our  efforts  to  evaluate  and  Improve  our  high 
school  placement  program  by  filling  out  the-  enclosed  questionnaire  card 
and  returning  It  by  mail  as  soon  as  possible.  ^  . 

By  falling  out  the  encTosed  questionnaire  card,  .you  wll.\  ,be  doing  a 
great  deal  to  help  us  improve  our  placement  serviced  so  that  you  and 
students  still  in  high  school  may  benefit  in  the  future. 

All  information  si^pplied  by  you  on  this  form  will  not  be  used  for 
any  purposes  outside  this  office.  It  is  atrictly  for  our  use  and  will 
remain  confidential. 

Just  fill  out  the  enclosed  questionnaire  card  and  fill  in  those 
Items  that  ^ply  to  you.     Since,  the  questionnaire  card  is  already  stamped 
and  addressee^  Just  drop  it  in  the  nearest  mailbox  at  your  earliest  conven- 
ience. 

« 

We  are  grateful  for  your  assistanca  and  offer  our  services  to  you 
at  any.  time.    Our  office  is  located  at  Natchitoches  Central  High  School, 
North  Campus.    Come  in  and  see  us  or  call  35.7-8973. 

Cordially  yours, 

Llton  Ljjp^fiell^    ^  ^ 
Placement  Officer  ^ 

ML/nm 

Kncl.  '  , 

P.S.     Why  don*t  you  fill  this  out  now  and  get  it  out  of  the  way? 
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CAREER  mjcktiash 

P.O.  BOK  16 
NATCHITOCHSS,  LA  7145^ 
Phone  357-8971 


^  PLACEMENT  OFFICE 

BEpINS  NEWSLETTER  SERVICE 

A  placeoient  nefvaletter 
Bervlce  was  initiated  by  the 
QHreer  Education  office  to 
aid  all  Natchitocheli  Parish 
students  in  seeking  employ^ 
ment;  ,and  career  information. 

After  several  trial  and 
error  ixitlyxis,  It  vaa  found 
tliat  a  Setter  system  vaa 
needed  to  ^Inform  the  Natchl- 

Parish  students  of 
career  Information  available 
m\c\  current  Job  openlriga.^ 
VK'c  tr^  certain-  factors  such 
as  expenses  involving  tele* 
phone  servl4^  and  delays  in 
messages  received  by  every- 
c^.»'  involvr**(i\   it  vas  diffi- 
cult lor*  em  h  school  and  its 
etiKkfints  tct  rer,i» Ive  iBqual 
service  from  thft  placement 
n\  flee.    ^  ^  ^ 

.  Scv#»rtil  Job  openings  In 
the  pas^t  fcv  months^ hove 
slipped  awny  from  the  place 
rHT-4t  office  due  to  neccssaryi 
Slit  eitae  conr;uTnlng»  tz»Dt*hoda 
t)f  obtaining  Job  applicants 
«ntt  referxal  Inf omat ion. 

It^is  hopr^d  that  a  nevs* 
letter  vtl!   ill '-•/late*  chose 
problems  encoa  it e.red  in  ol  - 
rci'ilnp,  parlshvldo  c^uallfied 
appUrar\ti|  to  fill  job 
ppeVilr.,  n  .  ' 

I'  M '^r  lags 

a V a  1 1  'lb  I <^  in 
'  '  •  I  ,    fr*c  1  in^; 

1 1'  \  rjua^  » ^ ^ ca- 
•  /J  1  fcmi'ij^"  H  ,  .a^id 


Release  Date:^ 
Janaary  28,  1975 


availability  dataa.    Itther . 
principals,  counaelora,  or 
teachers  ara  aakad^*  to  con* 
tact  the  placement  officer 
as  sonon  as  po^slbla  vtth  the 
names  of  thoa^peraooa  vhonr 
they  feel  are  qualified  and 
would  be  veil  recoopDanded 
for  ttioae  particular  posi- 
tions available.    If.  vould 
be  naceaaary  for  thaa^  P«r- 
oona  to  come  by  tha  place- 
ment office  aa  aopo  mm 
t>ossible  for  ah  initial 
Interview  before  being 
referred  to  the  en^loyer. 
the  employer  vlll  make  the 
filial  decisirm  on  the  per* 
son  or  peraona  hired.  In 
addition,  Information  con- 


cerning those  peraooa  hired  Returning  the  questionnaire 

l^V.  1  1%%-^.  \^  1^  ..1.  


for  Job  openings  Wll 'be 
published  ^in  tha  following 
edition  of  the  newsletter 
as  a  part  cf  thtf  amploymept 
follow-up  service.  4t 
"^Hemember:    Tlmn  la 
the  essence  in  getting  y 
qualified  appllcanta  off  tb 
Job..  ^  . 

CAREER  INFORMATION  . 

^  T^e  Career  Education 
offl(^e  has  on  hand  many 
books,  ptophleta,  and  bro^ 
chures  with  valuable  Infor 
mat  ion  ori  careers,  occupa- 
tions. &nd  college  and  ^ 
tr^de  school  bulletins. 
These  are  available  to* all 

.tuilcnt  s  aiid  teachera  upon 
request.    Some  literature 


la  available  on  a  chack-oCit 
and  check- In  l^t««  If 
anj^cma  wlshes/to  donate^ 
such  Inf ormatlon,>lt  vmld 
be  welcomed. 

FOLLO/luP  STUDV  COMPLETED 

A  follqw-up  study  of  the 
1973-74  s^ior  claaa  of 
Natchitoches  Pariah  haa 
been  completed.  I^ibllahad 
reporta  will  be  made  avail- 
able soon  to  each  Vchool/ 
<    Prlnclpm^,  counarKora, 
an(l  teach^^^TiiVfe  aaked  to 
encourage  their  aenlora 
this  year  to  pattlclpeta  lA 
'the  follow-up  atudy  next 
year  b^  filling  out  and 


carda  they  will  riecelve 
next  fall,    l^la  Is  sin 
Important  arid  worthwhile 
study  to  all  Involved..  ^ 

EMPLOTMElW  NEWS 

Joba  available: 

(2T 


ERIC 


Two  (2)  ffill-tltM  pooi- 
tlg^  for  oecretary-clcr- 
Ical  typlr.to  In  Ibtchl-. 
tocheo.     Pay  rate  13 
$2.00  per  hour.  32  hrs. 
per.  week.'  Tiist  possess 
good  typing  skills  and 
knowledge ,  neat  appear- 
ance* ,  pleabant  personal  * 
ity^  and  will  in|<  to 
le^m.    No  experience  is 
nt  ce8sar>' . 
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^  ;        J^Pm  AT  STATB  MBETDIG 
EMPHA^lfS  PfJir^  Oil  SBTTlftG 


OBJECT  IVgS  EAftLY 

^     'Recently,  th«  placement 
officer  h«dt  the  opportunity 
of  nttendlng  A  job  place- 
!»at  meeting  in  llev  Orleene 
*      for  the  purfi^OM^bf  gelning  1 
l0;8lght  M  to  specif ic 
probletnt  ihd  trends  the*t 
ere  feeing  the  prospective 
eaaployee  today #  RepresecK- 
Natlves  of  various  indus- 
*  erlee  and  enployiaent 
ageacles,  sucli' as  the 
^L^lslana  Division  of 

Empl^oyiacnt  Security,  Att^ 
CIO  Labor  Unions,  mf-  . 
\     South  Central  Bell^  and 
the  military  servHees,  \ 
'   were  present  to  give  sons 
very  descriptive  presen* 
tat  ions  of  what  people 
seeking  employiient,  both 
now  and  in  the  future,  ^ 
.  could  expect. 

It  appears  to  be  the  ^ 
gen^^l  concensus  from  al^ 
components  represented! 
that  the  primary  concern 
of  eqiployers  tovard  pros-' 
/pective  enpldyees  today 
Is  the  Importance  of 
setting  career  objectives 
,  early  in  their^  lives, 
l^ils  belief  echoes  the  ^ 
prliaary  challenge  of 
rareer  educatfon  today--  4 
^v^  eahance  thh  oppor-| 
^unities  of  students^  . 
-"^{iticit*,  career  objectives 
♦•ar  )  v-i^lthfn  their  formal 


0      at  Ion, 
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The'^quest ion  vas  raised^     also  (placed  upon  iapor 
aa  'to  ^ifhat,  major  attributes     tance  of  those  persons 
irere  sought^  e^.loyers  in     seeking  employment  to 
seeking  enployment  in  today^l^  possess  specific  work  ^ 
J6b  markets    The  main  ton-      obtcctivea  and  a  gepulne 
cems  expressed  were  those ' 
of  today's  students  ihecoming 
veil-rounded  persoins  jirith 
emp^sis  on  educational 


backarou'nd  an4  not^the  ' 
diploma,  due  to  tM  increased 


diph     ,   ^ 

usage  of  standardiiHsd  tests, 
etc.,  by  different  compahies 
it  1^  stressed  that  it  la 


nof^Mly  Luportant  for  stu 
doato  to  Mcol  In  ac^ade=i£c 
3rsao»  but  to  also  becoae  \ 
liWplved  1^  orgaaisatioQo 
A|id  extrc^cunriculor  activi- 
tita  aa  much  as  possible  to 
establiah  Important  intra* 
peI^2pnal  skilly  necessary  j;o 
compete  with  those  students 
who  have  them. 

Thili^^tudehts  who  wish  to 
entfr  e^gt^lege  are  by  all  . 
mestns  encouraged  to  do  so 
for  future  promotional  oppor- 
tunity and  advancement  advan- 
tages; however,  it  was  pol--. 
ted  out  that  with  the  vast 
numbers  of  people  graduating 
ftom  college  today,  many  are 
becoming  diienphanted  by 
hiving  to  accept  Jobs  or 
positions  in  which  degrees  ' 
are  not  required.    The  age- 
'old  i:oncept  of  supply  and 
demand  dictatae  in*thia  case 
the. necessity  of  speciali- 
zation in  edutntlonal  levels, 
such  as  highly  technical 
degrees,  post  graduate  work, 
o^, vocat  ional- technical 
training, 

A 'strong  emphasis  iias 


It  is  imperative  for 
atud^nts>today  to  address 
thesmel^  to  the  tamks  of 
settin^their  goals  early 
in  life  and  lending  thesi- 
selves  completely  to  com- 
pete in  an  ever-increasing 
competitive  and  technical 
world 

;  '    /.-.  ■•■ 

ASHLAND  GRADOATB^ 
HIRED  AS  tmsn*  AIDE 

Dorothy  Davis,  a  1973-7.4 
graduate  of  Aahland  High 
School- was  riscently  hired 
^at  the  Natefiitoches  Periih 
Hospital  as  a  nurses*  V*i<le. 

(XiT  congritulatidnii'lto 
Dcgro||#.    We're  sure  . she '11 
do  ;ji|^ood  Job.  ^ 


robeliil:  Gpjjivxrj:  'rcozwc 

HITfeCARE'^R  IDUCATIOB 

^afa  Dean  Jenkins^  a 
1975  graduate  of  Robeline 
High  Schoot ,  yes  recently 
hired  undeAthe  CETA  Pro- 
gram as  an  office  aide  with^ 
the  Career'' Education 
office  %rhl<:h  serves  the 
Natchitoches^  Parish  school 
system.  ? 


interest  in  the  particular 
Job  or  company.  <In  today's 
highly  coupetitiv^  Job  Jnr- 
k^t,'  onployera  aro  looking 
for  only  the  best  possible 
employees  who  will  not  only 
contribute  to  themselves, ^  ^ 
but  also  to  the  company. 
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Beglnnlii^dn  Much,  In 
coogrueactt  ,irith  prloelpal 
approval,  thm  placaMOt 
-of filler  will  begin  vlaltlnji. 
eapfai  of  tha  pariah  high  * 
achools  onVa  regular^  baala 
each  nodth  In  .accordance 
with  students*  claai  ached** 
ulea.    The  purpose  of  theae 
vlsltatlooa  vlll  be  to  / 
atreogtheh  the  eaawnlca* 
tlons  and  servlcea  avellable 
for  studenta  Hho  vould  like 
to  obta^tn  Infocmtlon  aada 
available  by  the  placessnt 
office.    Theae  aenrlcea  vlll 
include  Infotvatlon  coocem* 
ing  Job  applleetloaa» 
employiaant  opportunities, 
college  end  trede  school. 
Infonaatlon,  and  up^to-d^ti^  I 
jlnfonaatlon  concerning  ^ 
trends  in  Job  and  labor 
floarketSe  *  « 

The  vlsltetlona  vlll  be 
scheduled  at  a  dealgnated 
tiioe  ,  May»  and  week  of  each 
pooth  ao  students  iiho  vlsh 
to  take  advantage  of  thla 
service  vlll  knov  vhen  to 
plan  their  actlvitlea  end  - 
ccmferenceae    The  placesaent 
offfcer  yiLil>e  atatloned 
at  a  designated  locetlon 
vlthln  each  achool  for 
approximately  one  hour 
(longer  If  needed)  per 
visit •    Students  needing 
information  conc'emlng 
those  areas  prevloualy 
O   nrioned  vlll  6e  able  to 


receive  helpr:^^^Theae•*areaa 
to  tfiet  their  Individual 
nneda  on  a  confidential 
baala*    Studenta  may  obtain 
the  irlaltetloo  acheduliP' f roa 
their  reapectlvf  prlncipala.^ 

It  la  hoped  that  regulw 
vlaltetlone  o^  thla  nature 
vlll  add  an  **extre  blte*^to 
the  efforts  of  the  .placement 
office  function  In  aeklng 
Ita  aervlcea  avellable  to 
each  hl^  achool. a tudent  In 
the  pariah. 

MMIPant  PKOGIAM 
CTPBIS  SmtCR  JOBS 


graiSe    Mlas  Metoyer  la  alio 
currently  enrolled  ea  a 
student  et*  ^he  Natchltpehcis 
Trade  School  In  the  Buai* 
neaa  Departasnt^    Her  , 
dutlea  at  the  A^ource 
pcmter  conalat  of  genairel 
correapoDdence  and  t^l^ 
of  medle  jLndex  carda  gene* 
rated  In  conjunction  vlth 
e  project  ;^nvoIylng  the 
Inv^torying  df  ell  madle 
^  tie  Netchlt ochea 
achopla. 

AA*ll<i*<[*SHM>SSaa»*AiA*ASA 

'  •  <    ,  • 

■4/  ■  » 

ATTENTIOHI  iSTDTIDil 


The  plecenent  officer 
will  aoon  hnve  a  iounber  of 
appllcatiooa  for  aurnnar 
Minpover  J6jb  ofpeninga.  Stu 
dent  a  who  are  Intereated  In 
working  thla  aummar  under 
thla  progreai  are  aaked  to 
api^ly  aa  fMTly  aa  poaalble 
to  evold  confualoof 'at  the 
beginning  of  amnar.  StU'^ 
dent  a  may  coovenlently  v 
eppiy  early  vhen  the  plece-^ 
mabt  officer  via Ita  the 
acRoola.    Apffllcatlona  vlll 
be  conaldered  accchrdlng  to 
flnanclel  need. 

STe  MAltHDI  GltADUAIE 
UORSINC  IN  t^CmCE  CENTER 

Mlaa  Ethellna  Matoyer, 
a^  1974  mld-tem  greduate  of 
Ste  Mitthev  High  Schb  * 
vea  recently  hired  to 
in  the  Career  Beaource 
Centj^r  under  the  CETA  pro 


/    If  you  knov  of  e  Job 
opening  or  openlnga',  pleaae 
ao  Inf  on  the  placement 
office.    Tour  help  In  thla 
>aree  vould  be  greet ly 
apprecletede 
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-SCHOOL  vismrioHS 

TO  BEGIN 

■      ♦  ■  . 

teglntilcis  oa^Mwch  IQ*  thm 
placenitint  6fjttemt  vill  bagln 
visit fbg  thi^;  parish  hl^ 
schooiB  to  mmt  vlth  thdai 
studentB  netdlog  Mslstance 
in  the  Are#s  of  the  pIocffMQt 
function.    Iheoo  visitations 
are  scheduled  for  approxi 
oately  one  hour  par  yialt 

,  will  be  avallfbla  to  any  stu 
dent  concernite^  Job  appll* 
cstloT>S|!  enploynant  Infor* 
Qiation,  /  and  collaga  ar  trade 
school  inf otaatioa.  ^  Mr. 
Huey  Rachel,  Ouldanca 
Counselor  frosi  Natch Itfltchai 
Area  Trsde  School^  vill  also 
be  present  to  telk  with  stu- 
dent s  concerning  opportunl- 

^  t  les  eyailabla  throu^  the 

-  trade  school. 

The  vlsltetloQ  schedule 
is  as  follovs: 

Monday >  March  10 

Allen  High  -  10:30  e.a. 

Tuesday.  March  11  ' 

Ashland  High  -  9:00  a^.«. 
Goldonne  Uigh  *  10:30  e.«. 

•  N 

Thursday.  March  13 

Camptl  High  -  9:00  a;«. 
Feirvlev  Alpha  -  l6:30  i.m. 

ft 

t'V/Txdav,  March  17  • 

Marthavllle  High 9:00  e.m. 


Thuraday,  March  20  . 

Rdbolina^  Hii^  *  8;  00  a,a« 
Provei;ieal  High  -  9:30  e,a, 

CORSUm  FXXAMZ/JiarCEE 
8CHCUISBIP  AVAILABLE 

The  Netch^ochaa  i^Tcoaa 
and  the  Louialaoa  <Jpnaiiaar 
Finance  Aaaoclation  have 
annduncad  that  applications 
are  noir  boidg  acoaptad  for 
$3»000  in  scholarships  to 
graduating  hi^  achool 
aonlors.    lha  contest  is 

to  students  «ho  plan  to 
,or  in  BusioMs  Ateinis* 
tration»  JouraaIiaa»  or  Edu* 
caiiiion. 

The  f irat  place  avard 
iHLll  be  in  the  aaount  of 
$2»000»  pajrabla  et  $500  per 
year.    Second  place  vill  be 
$750»  and  will  be  peid  et 
$375  per  year.    Third  place 
vill  be  e  ooa-tiaa  $250 
avard. 

Scholarahip  applications 
and  rules  of  Cha  contest 
■ay  be  dbtainad  f roa*  Jahn 
Vanderaypein  or  Mlck^  Lace- 
field /P.O.  Box  16,  Netchi- 
tochas/ta.  71457.  Ihona- 
357-8973. 

The  LouiBiaDa  Jaycees 
and  the  Louiiiana  Consuasr 
Finance  Aaaotiation  heve 
proyided  over  $30»00O  in 
scholarahip  jsid  during  the 


seven  yeers  the  program  has 

been  conducted. 


Tuesday,  March  18 

St.  MlRtthew  High-  8:30  a.fi. 
Cloutlervllle  -10:00  e.m. 
Cotiiti)  High  -11:30  a.m. 


lerJc 


JOBLESS  BATE  i  ^ 
CONTINUES  TQ  ilSB 

The  jdbless  rite  in 
Matchitochaa  Pettish  roae 
to  10.2  percftit  in  January 
according  to  Mr;  Kobart 
mddletpn»  iianagar  of  the  ' 
locel  Office  Baployisant 
Security;    Ther^  vera 
1^300  uneoployad  vorkara 
and  a  labor  force  of  . 
11,350,  vhich  la  425  less 
than  December; 

Unemployiiient  is  expec- 
ted to.  reouiln  et  the  pre- 
sent l0vel  et  laaat  until 
this  spring;  hoMvar,  it 
is  expected  to  dacliae 
duMng  the  *and  of  the 
second  quarter  of  the' 
yeer. 

.  .( 
CBTA  PROGRAM 
ASSISTS  PARISH  GRADUATES 

The  CETA  program,  or 
CoaiprehensiYe  Qsployissnt 
Training  AcfW^  as  it  ia  for- 
mally known,  is  a  jdder- 
elly  funded  program  which 
wes  iHacted  to  provide 
additionfl  jobs  and  trein- 
ing  programs  to  help  ste- 
bilise  the  unemployment 
burden.. 

Tifo  Netchitoches  Ptt^ifb 
graduates  recently  hirecl 
umder  tfiis  program  are 
Mies  Carolyn  Essex  of  Tlo- 
beline  High  School  and 
^fL^M  Linda  Robert^  of  Pro- 
vencal Hlrgh  School.  Both 
girls  are 'working  ea .  ^ 
clerical  sec ret er lea. 


/// 
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^UM^EMENT  CFPtCE 
OFFERS  SUMMER  SERVICES 

The  pjlacemeat  office  will 
continue  to  be  Ip  operation/ 
and  service  vlll  be  made 
available  throuj^out  the 
6f itmik^.r  jfDOnths .    The  fnirpoee 
is  to  aid  stpdents  vho  need 
as distance  in  employment 
cre.u.    Due  to  the  fa<pt  that 
niany  dft:udent8  seeking  suomer 
and  full* time  employment  do 
ret  find  Jobs  tnredlately  / 
the  placement  officer  vlll 
cortinue  to  place  students 
throughout  the  summer  months 
as  jobs  are  made  available. 
St^jdents  vhOaare  in  need  of 
cs^lstcnce  are  urged,  to  come 
by  or  contact  the  placement 
offipe  during  the  aumrier 
months.  .  The  phone  number  is 
357-8973. 

JOB  OPENINGS 

The  placement  office  has 
been  v^>'Klng  as  closely  as 
possible  with  various  recent 
buef.necs  ot^enin^s  in  Nctchi- 

ns.    M>ny  Natchitoches 
Par 'rh  students  have  been 
htfcd  recently  by  McDonald's 
Frm^b^  Restaurant  located  on 

jyol'^^y.l  soiith.^  

(\>enlngs  are  nov  being  / 
filled  by  the  "Cotton ^Patch" 
iT^stuarant  located  on  Wash- 
frgfron  Street,  s.nd  Fnrw^r 
liro^i^' 9  Frif>d  Chlcki*n  located 
on  Texas  Street  in  Natchi- ' 
^'^chcs.  '*  Students  who  are 
^l^^terested  in  working  in 


T—  7 — ^ — ■ 

these  areas  should  apply  in 
peraoh  at  these  teatmtranta; 

Male  ^tudnnts ,  18  year.i 
or  older »  vUo  kre .  l^terf sted 
in  a  ga^t-tim^^lean*up  Job 
(cutting  graasV:  etc . )  are 
asked  to  contact  the  place- 
ment office  at  357-8973. 
The  r&^erior  pay  la  $2.95  per 
hour  aim'- transportation  mi2st 
be  afforded  by  the  applicant, 
T^Jork  will  bo  rec^uired  during' 
weekends.  ^' 

MAIIPOWBR 
SU^ft32R  APPLICATIONS  | 

.    Those  Natchitoches  Perish 
students  who  have  applied 
for  work  with  the  suiiiwf 
ManpoKer  Program  this  year 
should  be  reminded  that  con- 
tacts trill  be  made  sorae  time 
aroi'nd  the  first  week  in 
June.    Tlieee  applications 
will  be  f^valuated  and  selec- 
ted by  the  EmployMnt  Secur- 
ity Office  in  Natchitochesf. 
The  number  of  applicants  to 
be  hired  has  not  been  estab- 
lished as  of  yet;  however, 
it  is  actlclnatad  that  sev- 
oral  hundred  students  will 
be  working  by  midsuflomer. 
Applicants  will  be  selected 
according^,  to  ecqn«nlc 
and  job-age  requirements. 

A  WORD  ABOUT  F^OLLOW-UP 

All  Natchitoches  Parish 
seniors  are  once  again  asked 
to^lease  correspond  with 
tVic  follow-|ip  program  when 


Relaase  D^te: 
toty,^;/1975 


questiodnairea  are  sent 
Wt  to  tl^em  neact  fall. 

tn  the  event  ot  former 
students'  not  living  at  a 
previously  listed* address » 
parents  or  guardians  may 
fill  out  and  X^turn  jthe 
questionnaire  tor  tlhem. 

It  must  be  said  that  the 
im^iortance  of  f oHow^up  is 
to  prWlde  a  tool  by  which 
educators  may  evaluate 
themaalvea  bjjr  student  feed- 
back ind  to  continue  place- 
ment assistance  to  former 
graduates*    It '"should  also 
be  emphasised  that  all 
inf ormat  ion  regard  ing 
individual  students  Is 
kept  jon  a  confidential 
basis. 
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BVIttTiUUO  TOU*VE  IttSIEIKm 
ABOCT  FINDIXG  A  JOB 


OFFICE- 


CAES^  EDUCATION  PIAC3»INT  OFFICE 
HA.TCEII0CH3S  PARISH  SCHOOL  BQKSD 
P.O.  BCQC  16 
RATCBXTOCEBS,  UmSVM  71A57 
nwne  357-8973 
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CAREER  EDUCATI0:T  EXEMPLARY  PRCCRAM 
PI.ACiiHSNT  OFFICE 
NATCHITOCIIES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O.  BOX  16  , 
^     NATCIIITOriTSS ,  LOUISIANA  71457 

Phone  357-8973 

HOW  TO  APPROACH  AN  EMPLOYER 


Be  prepared  .when  you  go  job  hunting.    Uave  the  Information  readily  at 
hancl^  to  answer  any  questlonB  written  or  ^rbal  that  an  employer  might 
Ask.    "kcmember,  BE  PERCISYlOTf    After  a  few  "no's"  any  job  seeker 
may  become  discouraged.    Should  this  happen  to  you,  try  to  increase 
your,  contacts  With  ew!ploycxs.    Working  hard,  at  finding  a  johi  makes 
yx>u  feel  that  you  are       irtcgral  part  of  the  'Wrklng  World"  rather 
than  part  of  ths  Uiitjmplcyed.    Yout  job  now  Is  "seeklrfg  a  job." 


Here  are  some  helpful'  tips  from  employers:  ' 

^1.      Apply  for  a  specific  job— don^t  be  vague  about  the  position 
f6r  which  you  are  applying.    But,  If  J:^erfe  la  no  opening—  . 
yob  may  wfenit  to  indtcafte  to  the  em)?»lqyer  that  you  would  be 

^     .    'WlMlng  to"  start  In  another  position.  * 

2\      Indicate  that  you  are  Willing  to  leam^    This  approach  will 
be  more  beneficial  in  olaclng  you  :than.ttie  cut  artd  dried— 
"r  can  do  this  and  nomlng  else"  approachr.    »  ^ 

-   .         ^  /  '         .  ■ '  • 

3.  rf.  you  are  going  to  a  large  co|^»any,  be  sure  you  apply  with 
the  appropriate  pers6n  for  the  Job  you  are  seeking.    For-  - 

•  exan^le,  one  personnel  department^  may  hire  only  professional 
workers— another  personnel  depar^meiit  may  work  ylth  Skilled, 
or  unskilled  personnel.  w  ■ 

4.  DO  NOT  GO  IN  CROUPS  to  apply  for  a  job.    GO  ALONE! 


f 
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'  '        »        V    CAiffiER  EDUCATION  EXS1MJ«Y  PROGRAM  . 

PLACEl^ljrr  OFFICE  .     ,  ^ 

^  u    NAT?CHITOaffiS  PARISH  SCHOOL  B0ARD4' 

•  P.O.  BOX  16  \ 
^  MTQIITQCHES.  LOUISIANA    71457:    •  ^ 

Phone  357-8973  . 

'  THE  APPLICATION  ^ 

Most  employers  h^ye  tH'elr  own  application  form.*  .  The  amount  and  type  of  ^In- 
formation reotiested  may  yary  someohat  from  employer  to  employer.    Here  are 
some  hints  that  ydu  might  recall  vhen  filling  out  an  application. 

1.  Carry  your  own  pen  or  pencil.  This  gives  the  impression  that  you've 
come  prepared. 

2.  Complete  all  information  -  do  not  skip  )&hythljig.    For  example,  if  you 
do  not  have  a  phone  in  your  home}*  put  the  number  of  a  relative's  or 
neighbor's  phone  and  indicate  to  whom  it  beloags.  '  ^ 

3.  Complete  the  form' as  neatty  as  possible.*  A  messy  application  is  hard 
to  read  and  does  nqt  give  a  good  "first  Impression."    A  line  drawn  in 

*  an  answer  }) lank  will  indicate  that, you  have  no  answer *to  questions 
which  do  not  apply  to  you.  ^  •  .  - 

4.  Almost  all  applications^  dflAc  for  a  social  security  number.  Make* sure 
you  know  your  number  or* have  the  infortoAtion  with  you.  If  you  don't 
have  one,  be  sure  you  apply  for  your  number  at  the  local  Social 

*  Security  Office.  ,  >    "  *  V 

5.  If  you  forget  key  information  such  as  namffis,  dated  and  addresses  or  you  ^ 
have.  trouT>le  spelling  them  correctly,  try  carrying  a  sUnmary,  sh^eet  of  ^>r^ 
this  infonnation  witlt  yoy  when  you'  co  Job  hunting.     (Complete  applica- 
tion in  reasonable  time)             '      .  * 

6.  '  Be  honest  -  don't  lie  or  give  false  informstlon.    It  may  cost  you  your 

Jol)  when  the  truth  is  found  out.     (Polygraph  tej^t  used  by  some  firms) 

A  Word  About  References  . 

Almost;  all  potential  employers  will  ask  you  f or 'aeveral  referencea.    Select  "the 
people  you  w^nt  to  use  carefully.    Be  sure. to  ask  their  permission  bo  they  will 
not  be  caught  off  guard  when  an  employer  calls  about  you.'    (Be  sure  to  use 
references  who  will  return  request'), .  ^*  i 

In  addition  to  their  Vroper  name  and  title,  you  will  need  to  list  t|eir  business 

address  and  phone  nunSber.  •  '       -  . 

It  is  best  to  use  former  employers;  but  until  you  have  some  work  expedience,  your 
references  might  be  limited  to  a  princjLpal,  counselor,  teacher  or  aomeone'Vha 
knows  you' and  knows  the  kind  of  person  you  are. 

★The  forms  contain  all  th*  questions  which  he  must  have  answers  for  before  he 
can  consider  anyone  tot  employment.    Just  as  it  taktfs  time  for  you  to  complete 
the  application,  it  takes  time  f<nr  him  to  read  them.    Biit,  he  do^a  read  themi 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  SXWLARY  PROGRAM 
PLACEMf^OT  OFFICE 
NATCHITOCHES  P/JRISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O.  BOX  16 
NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 

Phone  357-8973 

'  DO'S  AND  DOM'T'S  FOR  JOB  SEEKERS 


DO  stress  your  qualifications  for  the' 
Job  • 

DO  recount  experience  you  have  had 
I      which  vould  fit  you  for  the  job 

DO  talk  and  think ,  so  far  as  'possible/ 
about  the  future  rather  than  the  past 

DO  indicate »  where  possible «  your  stabi- 
lity ,  attend  wee  record  and  good 
safety  experience' 

DO  try  to  learn  ahead  of  time  about  th^ 
company  and  i^ts^products 

DO  assume  an  air  of  confidence  . 

DO  approach  the  employer  with  respectful 
dignity 

'  DO^try  to  be  optimistic  in  your  attitude 

I)d  maintain  your  poise  and  seif-control 

D&^try  to  overcome  nervousness  or  short-^^ 
;  ness  of  breath  (it  helps  to  teke  a 
.  deep  breath)  ' 

DO  hold  yourself  erect 

DO  apply  for  a  specific  job  or  jobs 

DO , answer  questions  honestly  and  with 
straightforwardness  - 

D&  stress  the  con(:ribution  y(ni  can  make  * 
to  the  enterprise       ^ / 

DO  have  available  a  of  former 

^ployersy  time  and  period  of  sei^vice 

DO  have  a  lj.8t  of  references 

DO  let  as  many  pedple  as  possible  know 
you  are  ''job  hutftlng" 


ERLC 


DObe  vell-groomed  and  appropf lately 
dress3d 


J 

>pria 


DO  make  plenty  of  applications 


DON^T  keep  stressing  your  need  for  a 
Job 

DWT  discuss  past  experience  which 
has  no  application  to  the  Job 


DON'T 
DON'T 
DOIJ'T 


display  overconfldence 

cringe  or  beg  foi^  consideration. 

speak  with  muffled  voice  or 
indistinctly 


DON'T  begone  of  those  who  can  do  any 
tMng 

I>dN'T  hedgo  in  answering  qu^ations 

DONIT  ask  youiL^uestions^  about  hours, 
pay,  etel'  early  in  the  interview 

DOIN'T  hesitate  to  fill  out  application, 
'  f^ive  references,  take  physical 
examination  ot  tests  on  request 

DON"T  hang  around,  prolonging  inter- 
^  view^  when  it  should  be  over 


less  for 


DON'T  arrive  late  and^ 
.the  interview 


DON^T  be  a  "know-it-all"  or  person  who 
can't  take  iostructions 

DON'T  keep  yourself  ^rom  contacts  who 
might  help  your  find  a, Job  ■ 

DON'T  feel  that  the  world  owes  you  a- 
Hving 

DON'T  make  claims  if  you  cannot 
deliver  on  the  job 

DON'T  display  a  feeling  of  inferiority 

DON'T  depend  upon  the  telephone  for 
yoiir  job 

DON'T  be  untidy  in  appearance 


CAN  YOU  ADD  MORE? 


CAREER  EDUCATION  TllXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
flack:  ^'^•^ITrOFFlCB 
N?VTCHIT0C11ES  V/JIISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O.  BOX  16 
HAfCHITOCIlES,  LOUISIANA  7145 

Phone  357-8973 

DO'S  AND  DC^rT'S  FOR  JOB  SEEKERS 


A 


DO 'stress  your  qualifications  for  the 
Job  ^ 

DO  recount  experience  you  have  b«d  ,^ 
which  would  fit  you  for  the'  job^ 

DO  talk  apd  thinks  so  far  as  possible, 
about  the  future  rather  than  the  p^st 

DO  indicate,  where  possible,  your  stabi- 
lity, attendance  record  and  good 
sa£ety  experience 

r  # 

DO  try  to  learn  ahead  of  time  about  the 
company  and  Its  products 

DO  assume  an  air  of  confideace 

DO  approach  the  employer  with  reapectful 
dj.gnlty 

DO  try  to  be  optimistic  in  ypur  attitude 

DO  maintain  your  poise  and  self-control 

DO  try  to  overcome  nervousness  or  short-- 
ness  of  breath  (it  helps  to  take  a 
deep*  breath) 

DO  hold  yourself  erect 

DO  apply  for  a  specific  Job  or  Jobs 

DO  answer  questions  honestly  and  with 
straightforwardness  i 

DO  stress  the.,  contribution  you  can  make 
' to  the  enterprise 

DO,  have  available  a  list  of  former 

emp\oyerS|  time. and  period  of  service 

ay^  a  lis 


DO  ha\ 


list  of  references 


DO  let  as. many  people*  as  possible  k:now 
you  are  *'job  hunting" 


DO  be  we  111- groomed  and  appropriately 
dressci) 


DON'T  keep  stressJLng  your  need  for  a 
Job 

DON'T  diacuss  past  experience  which 
has  no  application  to  the  Job 

•V'  •> 

DON'T  display  overconf Idence  # 
•> 

DON'T  cringe  or  be^  for  consideration 

DOIJ'T  speak  with  muffled  voice  or 
Indistinctly  . 

1JC»l*T  Jbe  one  of  thoae  who  can  do  any- 


thing '  A 

DON'T  hedge  In  answeting  questlona 

DON'Task  your  questions  about  hours, 
pay,  etc.  early  In  thc>>  Interview 

DON'T  hesitate  to  fill  out  application, 
pive  references,  take  physical 
examination  or  tests  on  request 

DON"T  hang  around*,  prolonging  Inter- 
view, when  It  should  be  over 

DON'T  arrive  late  and  breathless  for 
the  Interview 

DON'T  be  a  ^know-it-all"  or  person  %ho 
can't  take  Instructions 

DON'T  keep  yourself  from  contacts  vho 
might  help  you  find  a  Job 

DON'T  feel  that  the  world  owes  you  a 
living  - 

DWl'T  make  claims  If  you  cannot 
deliver  on  the  Job 

DON'T  display  a  feeling  of  Inferiority 

DON'T  depend  upon  the  telephone  for 
your  Job 
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DO  make  plenty  pf  appllcatldns 


■  DON'T  be  untidy  In  appearance 

CAN  YOU  ADD  MORE?  ^  ^  , 


Questions  Frequently  Asked 
Durlnp  the  EirpIo^Tinent  Interview 


1.  What/ are  your  futui^pocatibnal  plana?  ' 

2.  Hov  do. you  spend  your  spare  time? 

3.  Ici  what  type  of  position  are  you  most  Interested? 

4.  IJhy  do  you  think  you  might  like  to  work         out  company?  (If 
possible,  obtain  information  about  company  before  the  interview) 

5.  VJYxQt  nualif ications  do  ydu  have  that  make  you  feel  that  you  will -be 
successful  in  your  field?  • 

6.  Why  do  you  think  you  would  like  this  particular  type  of  Jobt 

7.  Are  you.  looking  for  a  permanent  or  temporary^  Job? 

8.  Do  you  prefer  working  with  others  or  by  yourself? 

9.  Can  you  take  instructions  without  feeling  upset?  *  ' 

10.  Can  you  get  recommendations  from  previous  employers? 

11.  Have  you  had  any  serious  illness  or  injury? 
1?,      Do  you  like  to  travel? 

13.      How  about  overtime -i^rk?  ^ 
j  * 
Ikr   M^Hiat  have  you  done  which  shows  initiiftive  and  willingness  to  work? 

Write  your  answers 

•  ■  ■ ,  ■ 

/ 
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SAMPLE  .lisDHB 


Ptemanent  Mtiling  Address  (Include  Zip  Code) 
Fermaiieat  Telephone  Humber  (Include  Area  Code) 

Present  Kslllng  Address  (Include  Zip  Code) 
Present  Telephone  Humber  (Include  Atee  Code) 

I 

Date  of  Birth 

I^ligion  ( 
Citlzeashlo, 


PLACS  PHOTO  I 
I        ICFE  If  .  • 
AVA'iLABLB  | 

^  I 
»  .1 

i  1 


Personel  *. 


Merltel  Status 

Height 
Weight 


lOMl) 


Work  or  Profession*!  Objectives: 
Education: 


High  School  Graduate  or  Last  Gi 
Major  Subject  Area 
Minor  Subject  Area 

Degree  (college) 
Major 
Miner 

Special  Emi 


Extra  GUrrlculer  Activities 
Exi^rlence 


(Include^] 
include  e!k\ 

miltarj^at^s 
Personal  Baclchjround 
Interests 

Av^sblllty  (date 


,eer  vorfc.    Males  should 
lb  military  service.) 


vhich  you  will  be  available  to  go  to  work) 

bo^  professional  and  character  references.  *  Obtain 
pion  before  submitting  the  name  of  a  person  as  a 
kce.    Include  oddreoses  and  telephone  numbers  of  > 
ices  given*) 


NOTE:    If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  a  reouma»  cooe 
by  or  call  the  placecaent  office.    Phone  357*8973 
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EI>1PL0YJ;UNT  QUIZ  .■    ,  \ 

»  '  '  ' 

CAN  YOU  ANSWER  THESE  QUESTIONS? 

1.  What  Is  a  good  way  to  determine  your  qualifications  for  a  job? 

2.  What  are^ some  sources  of  information  regarding  job  opportunities? 

3.  Why  should  one  be  careful  in  answering  classified  or  help  wanted  ads  in 
newspapers  ahd  trade  journals?  , 

4.  How  important  is  contact  with  former  employees  in  securing  employment? 

5.  Why  should  one  always  try  to  make  a  favorab-le  impression?  . 

6.  What  is  one  of  the  best  methods  to  obtain  a  job  with  a  business  that  you 
would  like  to  work  for?  ^ 

7.  Why  should  one  make  many  applications  for  jobs? 

.  0.      Who  should  you  try  to  sae  first  when  visiting  a  business  to  see.  about 
getting  a  job? 

9.  Why  is  persistence  rtecessary  in  applying  for  a  job?  i  . 

10.  Whnt  ir  a  persona J^nventory? 

11.  Why  are  personal  Inventories  important? 

Why  should  everything  about  you  be  included  in  a  personal  ihventory? 
fl3.    What  facts  about  you  is  an  employer  interested  in? 

14.  What  are  some  things  that  you  should  know  about  your  home  background? 

15.  How  can  extr^-curricular  activities  be  valuable  to  a  job  applicant? 

16.  Why  should  one  be  accurate  with  their  education  in  giving  exact  names  of 
u      courses  and  grades  earned?. 

.  17.    Why  are  employers  interested  Mn  hiring  people  who  are  ambitloua? 

18.  If  . personal  references  are  required,  whiat  is  your  best  source  of  references? 

19.  ^i^y^are  application  letters  and  forms  a  fact  of  job  hunting? 

20.  Why  do  employers  require  filling  out 'an  application  ^'orm  when  one  has 
probably  written  a  letter  of  application? 

21.  Wliat  infontiation  can  an  employer  obtain  from  an  application  form  that  he 
mi[5ht  not  otherwise  obtain  from'^a  letter  of  application? 

22.  How  important  i?f  your  personal  inventory  in  an  interview? 

23.  \Jhy  should  you  try  to  find  out  as  much  as  you  can  about  the  company  before 
the  interview? 

24.  What  are  several  points  one  should  follow  to  iliake  a  favorable  impression? 

25.  Who  should  set\^the  pace  in  an  interview?    ^Jhy?  > 

26.  Why  should  one  not  volunteer  any  information  during  an  interview?  M 

27.  Why  should  one  not  be  surprined  at  questions  tha,t  seem  personal  or 
!/%  irrelevant?  ^ 

2o7    How  should  one  respond  to  questions  that  seem  personal  or  irrelevant? 

29.  How  import|Bt  is  English  in  a  job  inte^iew?    '  ^ 

30.  IThat  are  ^Re  pitfalls  in  communication  that  might  result  in  success  or 
failure? 

'il.    l^rticn  should  tho  subject  of  sajary  come  up  in  an  interview,  if  at  all? 

32.  When  should  one  mention  a  specific  figure  in  figuring  salary? 

33.  Vhat  would  be  the  danger  if  a  person  listed  a  salary  figure  that  was  too 
low  for  the  job?  .  " 

34.  Why  should  one  "be  careful  about  what  they  say  about  their  classmates, 
friends,  and  forroer  employe^rs? 

35.  .  Why  doesn't  the  employer  offer  a  job  to  the  applicant  during  or  immediately 

following  the  interview?  ^  • 
35.    How  should  the  interview  end? 
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JOB  FUCEMENT  AND  COST  AN&LYSIS 
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Aq  Exeapl^iry  Progran  for 
N^areei*  Education 


CxeioplaTy  PiToJect  In  Vrcatlcnal  Edu^atloQ 

Crri^iicted  UrcciV 
E^art  D  of  Putiir.  iM-l^Ylf^ 


1 


Prepared  by 

Milton      Lacef laid  ,  

Research  and  inHicenient  Officer 


The  purpose  of  thla  report  la  to  «ak«i:  educators  and  the  public 
eirare  of  the  financial  benefits  derived  from  on  effective  placement  , 
pw>8ram.    To  accoopHeh  thle  task,     co8t  In  <ip!^>orleon  with  bcneflti 
analy^la  In  relation  to  acetfal  Job  placetnisiiti  pi^ovlde.  an  excellent 

factual  report  to  this  effect.    - 

Ab  an  integral  pnrt  of  our  follcw-up  syaten,  It  has  been  found  . 
that  such  an  anilyotn  would  |prcve  to  be  an  effective  meaaurenient  of  an 
invfestmetit  of  th%  tiucpoyefB'  money.    In^theae  tlxaee  of  rifling  unanploy 
,   •     ment  and  lnfUtlon«nrfaiK50,  many  otudonti  placed  in  Joba  might  iwll 
.      h^o  endod.u?  tn'«  ncnnor  «inconduci\^e  to  the  welfftre  d£  the  coawnlty. 
,      Ihn  Hatchttro'-.hca  Parish  Carnc.f  Eftu^otJ^  Placonent  Office  has 
eetabUohod  sact^  »  tnoej^a      prwid.ing  aervices  to  facilitate  and 
'     '   |¥ovide  eajployinpnt  o^oxi^i^hAz^  iov  <*ttr  students  needing  aaaist&nca 
,    In'tiSfefie.  wteiiai.'V  '  ' ■  '^^  - 
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FOLLaJ-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 
Nx\TCHITOCHES  PARISH 


What  Is  follow-up?  ^  ^ 

The  following,  report  Is  a  comprehensive  and  up-to-date  report 
of  the  follow-tip  study  of  the  1973-74  senior  class  of  the  12 
Natchitoches  Parish  public  high  schools.    All  statistical  Informa- 
tion for  this  study  was  syst^inatically  obtained  by  precise  and 
accurate  means  of  collection  through  personal  mall-out  question- 
naires, telephone  Interviews,  personal  Interviews,  and  military  and 
university  records. 

It  is  our  belief  that  students  are  the  end  product  of  their 
educational  training  and  they  should  not  be  forgotten  or  ingored 
after  their  formal  secondary  education  has  been  terminated. 

A  follov7-up  ^tpdy  has  not  always  seemed  feasible  to  all  admltii 
strators,  staff  members,  or  counselors;  nevertheless,  most  of  them 
have  seen  th^  value  of  studying  the  products  of  elementary  and 
secfbndary  schools.    Every  teacher,  as  well  as  counselors,  dan  use^, 
a  follow-up  study  to  determine  the  effectiveness  of  instruction 
(or  counseling)  in  influencing  pupil  behavior.  ^ 

A.    Purpo^s  of  follow-up  • 

1.  To  maintain  contacts  with  all  school  graduates  and  dropouts 
for  a  period  of  years  for  the  purpose  of  rendering  further 
aid  and  asslstenc^. 

2.  To  check  individual  achievements  for  the  purpose  of  evalu- 
ating and  improving  the  guidance  program. 

3.  To  furnish  information  as  a  ba.^is  for  the  evaluation,  and 
possible  revision  or  enlargement,  of  the  educational  pro- 
gram in  the  li^ht  of  school  leavers'  experiences. 


ConditlonloR  of  Students 

To  obtain  maximum  response  and  success  in  conducting  the  follow* 
up  study,  th,^  following  procedures  were  formulated  and  used.  The 
follow-up  system  is  designed  to  use  practical  methods  of  encouraging 
voluntary  renpinse  from  former  students.    This  was  achieved  in  the 
following  ways: 

1.    Teachers,  counselors  and  pQfnclpals  were  informad  of  the  follow- 
up  study  and  asked  to  encourage  students  to  respond  whenever 
cont|icted  after  their  graduation. 
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2m    Students  themselves  were  directly  exposed  to  follov-up  pro- 
cedures and  the  nature  of  Its  inportance  through  class-  meetings 
and  assemblies. 

3.  Campus  newspapers  and  posters  Were  utilized  to  further  adver- 
tise or  promote  follow-up  participation. 

4.  Exit  form  was  compiled  and  distributed  to  members  of  the  1973- 
74  senior  class  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  vocational  or 
educational  Intentions  for  the  following  year. 


Data  Collection  Methods 

Instrumental  In  d.ita  collection  of  the  follow-up  survey  were 
the  follow-u^  questionnaire  forms  which  were  mailed  to.  the  former 
students.    The  purpose  of  the  questionnaire  form  was  twofold. 
(1)  To  obtain  vital  information  concerning  the  former  students' 
present  status^  and  (2)  to  analyze  and  determine  statistically 
various  categories  'and  percentages  of  returns. 

Taking  into  consideration  various  criteria  involving  the 
material  9  it  was  necessary  to  construct  the  questionnaire  as 
briefly  and  csf  concisely  as  possible.    It  was  found  that  the  self- 
addressed,  stiimped,  closed  answer,  postcard  quest|.onnalre  form 
exhibited  the 'greatest  feasibility  to  Insure  the  best. margin  of 
return.    The  i^cver  letter  was  mailed  as  a  form  letter;  however, 
the  student's  first  name  was  personally  typed  into  the  salutation. 
It  was  also  determined  by  sample  sttidetit  averages  that  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  complete  the  questionnaire  was  approximately 
two  and  one-half  minutes. 

The  foll0V7-up  questionnaire  forms  were  mailed  out  to  538 
former  students  oil  KoveiAiber  15,  1974.    It  was  determined  that  the 
total  number  of  Che  1973-74  senior  class  was  540;  however,  two  of 
the  former  students'  present  status  could  not  be  tietermined.  The 
clasp  vaa  comprised  of  280  female  students'and  260  male  students. 

As  of  this  date,  128  questionnaire  forms  have  been  tecelved. 
This  represents  a  247.  return  of  the  total  number  mailed  out.  A 
secondary  mall-out  questionnaire  was  considered  inappropriate  due 
to  financial  limitations. 

Tcie  balance  of  *  the  statletlcal  information  for  this  study  was 
obtained  as  accurately  as  possible  by  various  means  of  collection 
thi*ough  telephone  interviews  with  former  Students;  personal  Ititer- 
viovs  with  teachers^  counselors,  and  principals;  and  interviews 
with  current  high  school  students  with  "firsthand  knowledge'^  of 
last  year's  seniors. 


>. 
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Fliul  Analysis 


.This  study  Is  statistically  broken  down  Into  two  main  cate- 
gories of  analysis:    (1)  the  total  parish  analysis  and  (2)  the 
Individual  school  analysis.    Contained  herein  are  one  (1)  statls* 
tlcal.  information  report  on  parlsfawlde  results  and  the  tve^j;  (12) 
Individual  parish  high  school  reports. 

Bach  former  student  was  ranked  In  only  one  of  the  categories, 
vlth  the  exception ^of  the  non-graduate  representation  of  which 
student  classification  may  be  repeated. 

The  seven  categories  are  explained  as  follows  on-  a  )^arlsfawlde 
basis: 

College 

It  was  found  that  ISO  of  the  538  members  of  the  1973-74 
senior  .class  studied  are  preipently  enrolled  In  a  college  or 
university,  with  none  attending  a  two-year  Institution. 
This  figure  represented  287,  of  the  total  senior  class.  Of 
these  ISO  ^tudents,  107  are  presently  enrolled  at  North- 
western State  University,  ^representing  71T|^of  the  total 
number  attending  a  college  or  university. 

Of  these  ISO  students,  18  were  attending  four-year 
institutions  within  the  state,  other  than  Northwestern 
State  University,  representing  127..    Twenty-five  we:re 
attending  four-year  institutions  out  of  the  state,  repre- 
senting 167.. 

2.  Vocational-Technical  School 

It  was  found  that  A2  of  the  S38  former  students  ave^ 
presently  enrolled  in  a  vocational-technical  or  trade  schooA. 
This  figure  represents  87.  of  the  total  senior  class. 

Of  these  42  students,  39  are  presently  enrol li^d  in  a 
vocational-technical  school  in  Natchitoches  Parish,  repre- 
senting 927..    None  (0)  are  enrolled  In  other  vocatlonal- 
,  technical  schools  within  the  state.    Three  are  enrolled  in 

schools  out-of-state,' representing  87.. 

3.  Biislneofe  CollcKe 

4^  It  was  fouod  that  one  (1)  out  of  S38  former  students 

is  pr^esently  enrolled  in  a  business  college,  representing 
.17.  of  the  total  class.  >^ 

4.  Military  Service 

It  was  found  that  44  of  the  S38  members  of  the  1973-74 
senior  class  are  presently  serving  in  the  United  States 
mll^ltary  service.    This  figure  represents  8%  of  the  total 


class. 
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5.  Employed 

It  w«8  found  that  159  of  the  538  students  Inclii^d  1ft 
the  study  are  presently  emplpyed  on  either  a  part-time  or  a 
full-time  basis.    This  figure  represents  301  of.  the  total 
senior  class. 

Of  these  159  students,  94  are  presently  employed  within 
the  parish,  representing  597.  of  the  employed  students. 
Twenty- two  are  employed  In  other  areas  of  the  state,  repre-^ 
sentlng  277,  of  the  botal  employed  studei^s. 

Also  lnclude<M.n  the  employed  category  *re  nine  of 
those  former  students  Vho  were  listed  as  non- graduates. 

6.  Mnrrted  (Houscvife) 

It  was  found  that  50  of  tfhe  280  former  female  students 
are-  presently  married  and  Indicate  being  a  housewife  as 
their  primary  occupation.    Also  Included  In  this  category 
are  three  former  students  who  are  listed  as  non-graduates. 

7.  Unemployed- 

'4t  was  found  that  92  of  the  538  former  studoiti  In 
the  study  are  unemployed  and  In  a  non- educational  or  non- 
tralnlng  classification  and  served  no  Indication  of  tran- 
sition.   This  figure  representj  177.  of  the  total  sen««c 
class. 


Future  Implications  ^ 

In  following  with  the  concepts  of  the  functional  follow-up 
theory,  it  is  imoortant  that  the  follow-up  study  be  carried  out 
for  more  than  one  year.    Simi^ly  stated,  to  give  an  accurate 
account  over  a  longterm  period  of  time,  the  study  ^\^V";\%tT 
on  these  same  students  at  yearly  Intervals  for  •  P^^o^  of  five 
years  following  graduation.    Through  research.  It  has  been  found 
that  the  highest  attrition  rates  in  college  students  are  in  the 
trlslLn  class,  and  that  the  average  Worker  will  ^-^e  changedjobs 
several  times  within  a  period  of  the  ""t  few  y^"/J^^^^'^\?^^''' 
As  planned,  the  1973-74  senior  class  will  be  included  J" 
year  folloi-up  study  to  more  specifically  note  the  continuous 
irendo  and  changes  taking  place  to  give  an  even  more  accurate 
account  concerning  the  career  status  of  our  former  students;. 
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FOLLCW-OP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 


Nuid}er 

 %  

Percent aKe 

Female 

Male 

COLLEGE 

150 

287. 

85 

65 

Northwestern  State  University 
Other  (In-3tate) 
Other  (Out-of-St;ffte) 

107 
18 

25 

m  

/  127. 
1  167. 

62 
12 
11  - 

45 
14 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

42  / 

87. 

30 

12 

Parish  • 
Other  CIn-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

927.^ 
.17. 
7.97, 

"    28  . 

11 
1 

BUSINESS.  COLLEGE 

1 

.17. 

1 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

9 

44 

87.  * 

1 

43 

EMPLOTJED 

*159 

307. 

56 

103 

« 

Parish  ^ 
Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

* 

94 
22 
43 

i — ;  — ' 

597. 
147. 

(iTU 

34 
9 
13 

60 
I? 
30 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

*50 

97.  , 

50 

i 

UNEMPLOYED  * 

92 

177. 

58 

34 

NO*^-nR\DUATE 

*are  Included  In  above  figures 

12 

27. 

5 

7 

•r 

TOTAL 

-  538 

• 

4 
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FOLLW-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  ■ 


ALLEN  HIGH  SCHCIOL 

X 

Ntuobet 

Percentage 

COLLEGE 

ft 
o 

*     Nortlmestern  State  University 
Other  (In-Sta^e)/ 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

•  1 

1 

6 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

•  Parish 

Other  Cin-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state)^ 

4 

117.  y 

2 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

•v^  1 

,277,. 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

 \  :  ^   L  

1 

,277, 

EMPLOYED               ■  ' 

.  -  Parish          \  ^ 
Other  (In-State) 
.  .           Other  (Out-of-state) 

*5 

137, 

■V  .  0 
1 

•4 

MARRIED  (Housewife)  ^ 

4 

• 

117, 

UNEMPLOYED                  '  ^ 

13 

367. 

^--^ 

NON-GRADUATE 

,277. 

*are  Included  In  above  figures 

■v  ^ 

> 

TOTAL  -  36' 

<•  * 
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\  FOLLOW-UP* STUDY 

1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS  ' 
NATCHlTOpl^^^PARIS^ 


ASHLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 


? 

'  Number 

Percentage 

1 

COLLEGE 

5 

,      Northwestern  State  University 
Other  (In-State) 
O^fher  (Out-oS-State) 

• 

A 
1 
0 

r 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

■ 

in 

Parish    "  ' 

Other  (In-State) 

Other  (Out-of-state)  " 

2 
0 
0 

■ 

BUSniESS  COLLEGE 

0 

MnilTARY  SERVICE 

1 

.58% 

EMPLOYED 

*5 

297. 

7  /• 

-  ^.  f> 

Parish  . 

Other  (In-St?ite)  ' 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

3 
2 
0 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

1 

.  .5,8% 

UNEMPLOYED 

3  . 

y  ■ 

,  18% 

«i 

•  KCN-GRADUATE 
*are  included  in  above  figures 

i 

— 

1 

.58% 

.tOTAl>^ 

17 

> 

r 
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POLLOM-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CUSS 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 


V 


Number 

- — -r-^ 

Percent aee 

COLLEGE                                       .    '  * 

4 

137. 

Northwestern  State  University 
Other  (In-State) 
otrier  vu^t^ot-bcace/ 

3 

1  . 
0 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Parish                '    — — 
Other  (In-State) 
ucner  v^JUt^oi-atate/ 

2 

67. 

2 

0  ■ 

6 

• 

•  ■ 

BUSINciSb  LULLbul!* 

0 

Military  shKviLb 

 1- 

3 

97. 

EMPLOYED  '~ 
Parish 

Other  (In -State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

*13 

417. 

8 

2 
3 

MARRIED  \ 

*8 

25% 

UNEMPLOYED 

2 

67. 

NON-GRADUATE 

*ar^  Included  In  abovq  figures 

4 

12% 

TOTAL  -  32 


\ 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENI(«  CLASS 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 


CLOUTIERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Number 

Percent ase 

COLLEGE 

Northwestern  State-University 
'  Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

*■ 

4 
0 

0 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

3 

97. 

Parish 

Other  (In- St ate) 
Oth^r  (Out-of-state)^ 

3 

w 

0 

^'   ^  

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0  . 

MILITARY  SERVICE  ' 

6 

197. 

EMPLOYED 

II'''', 

347. 

Parish 

Other  Xin-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

8 
0 
3 

MARRIED  (Housewife)       ^  . 

2 

67. 

UNEMPLOYED  , 

6 

19% 

NON-GRADUATE 

*are  included  in  above  figures 

•  1 

1 
1 

* 

TOTAL  -  32 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  GLASS 
NATCHITOaiES  PARISH 


FAIRVIEW  ALPHA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Number 

Percentaee 

COLLEGE 

Northwestern  State  University 
Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

7 

327. 

7 
0 

•  • 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

2 

97. 

Parish 

Other  (In- State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

1 
0 
1 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0 

•< 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

0 

E>TPLOYED 

Parish 

Other  (In-State) 
Other  (0ut7of-St:ate) 

*7 

327. 

4 
3 

^  0 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

I 

57. 

UNEMPLOYED 

5 

237. 

N(»^-GRADUATE 

*are  Included  In  above  figures 

I 

57. 

1 

 V  ' 

TOTAL  -  21 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 
lilATCHITOCHES  PARISH 


GOLDONNA  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Nunber 

Percentage 

COLLEGE 

4 

167. 

Northweistern  State  University 
Other  (In-State)  . 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

3 
I 
0 

VOCATIWAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

I 

47. 

Parish 

Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

—  :  

I 
0 
0 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

4 

167. 

EMPLOYED 

*7 

287. 

Parish 

Oth^r  (In-State) 
uuner  ^uuv"Oz-&tate ) 

7 
0 

rt 

\j 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

*4 

^  167. 

UMEMPLOYED. 

5 

207. 

NON-GPADUATE  ' 

*are  Included'  In  above  figures 

.  2 

87. 

.  TOTAL 

"  25 

,36  * 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
pArlsh 


Ot 


ler  (In^State) 


Otier  (Out-of-state) 


BrSINBSS  cdLLEGE 


MILITARY  SERVICE 


EMPLOYED 


Parish 

Other  (In-State) 
O^er  (Out-of-state) 


MARRIER-^Housewl  f  e  ) 


1 

0 
0 


3 
5 
0 


*3 


UNEmOYED 


NON-GRADUATE 

*are  Incladed  In  above  figures 


TOTAL  -  22 
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VOLLCW- UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 


MATCHITOCH^  PARISH 

>• 

... ; 

MARTHAVILLE  HIGH  sbHOOL 

Number 

Percent  aRe 

COLLEGE 

2 

8%  ,^ 

Northwestern  State  University 

1 

•    Other  (In- St ate) 

0 

Other  (Out-of-state) 

I 

A 
\J 

V  Parish 

u 

Other  (In-State) 

0 

Other  (Out-of-state) 

0 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0 

MlLriAKY  bcKVlLc  r 

V 

1 

EMPLOYED 

*12 

507. 

Parish 

3 

\ 

Other  (In-State) 

8 

Other  (dJ^it-of-State) 

1 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

5 

UNEIIPLOTED 

1 

NON-GRADUATE 

*^  1 

47. 

*are  included  in  above  figures 

TOTAL  -  24 
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FOLLW-UB  STUDY 
1973-74  SENPR  CLASS 
NATCHITOCHiS  PARISH 


'  1 


NATCHITOCHES  rRMTWAT.  HIGH  SCHOOL   ,  

,  ^ 

i  Number 

Percent aee 

C0L1-EGE 

t 

Northwestern  State  jmiverslty 
Other  (In- State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

)  89 

357. 

68 
13 
8 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 
Parish 

Other  (In-Stat^) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

20 

87. 

20 
0 
0 

BUSINESS  COULEGE 

0 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

24 

97. 

EMPLOTED 

Parish 

Other  (In- State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

71 

287. 

45 
6 
20 

MARRIED 

18  • 

UNEMPLOYED 

33 

137. 

NONfGRADUATE  ^ 
*are  Included  In  above  figures 

0 

« 

TOTAL  -  255 
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POLLCM-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS  >(° 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  ^ 


PROVENCAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Number 

Percentaee 

COLLEGE 

c 

5 

19a 

Northwestern  State  Uhlverslty 
Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

5 
0 
0 

>. 

VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL^*  SCrfOOL 

3 

127. 

Parish 

Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

3 
0 
0 

PUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0 

 i 

MILITARY  SERVICE 

0 

EMPLOYED 

n 
O 

^  Parish 

Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

5 
0 
3 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

*3 

127. 

UNEMPLOYED 

7 

277. 

NON-GRADUATE 

*are  included  in  abo\fe  figures 

1 

47. 
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TOTAL  -  26 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 


/ 

ROBELINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

V 

7' 

— 

Kuinber 

Percentage 

n 

COLLEGE 

Northwestern  State  University 
Other  (In- St ate) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

5 

297. 

3 
0 
2 

VOCATTONAL-TECIINICAL  SCHOOL 
Parish 

Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

1 

I 

67. 

I 
0 

0  • 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0 

• 

rULITARY  SERVICE 

I 

67. 

EMPLOYED  ^ 

Parish  \ 
Other  ( In- S Gate) 
Other  (Out-Jf-State) 

o 

357. 

4 
I 
I 

• 

MARRIED  (Hoysewife) 

0 

\ 

Ul^MPLOYED 

4 

247. 

NON- GRADUATE 

*are  Included  In  above  figures 

0 

TOTAL  -  17- 
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FOLLOW-UP  STUDY 
1973-74  SENIOR  CLASS 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH 


1^  - 


ST.  MATTHEW  HIGH  SCHOOL 


Number 

Percent ase 

COLLEGE 

13 

437.  / 

Northwestern  State  University 
Other  (In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

A  . 

I 

8 

VOCATIONAL- TECHNICAL  SCHOOL 

Otfhb^^^In-State) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

3 

I07o 

3 
0 

0 

BUSINESS  COLLEGE 

0 

miTARY  SERVICE 

3 

107. 

EMPLOYED  ^ 

6 

207. 

Parish 

Other  (In- St ate) 
Other  (Out-of-state) 

A 
0 
2 

MARRIED  (Housewife) 

1 

3% 

UNEMPLOYED                            %    '          ■  ^ 

4 

 .  S  

137. 

NON-GRADUATE 

*are  Included  In  above  figures 

0 

TOTAL  -  30 
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APPENDIX  D 
CAREER  EDUCATION  NEWSLETTERS 


1^1 


Vol.  2    No.  2 


Natchitoches  Parish  Schools 
W.  J.  Bullock,  Superintendent 


November,  1974 


PLACEMENT  OFFICE  SERVES 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  S^JJOENTS 

The  placeifaent  office  Is  off  to 
^a  good  start  th|.8  year.  Piano 
are  ci/rrently  being  carried  out 
tQ^  update  resources  and  provide 
services  whldff  are  available  to 
students,  thrqjighout  the  parish. 
The  placement  office  Is  designed 
to  afford  the  high  school  student 
the  best  assistance  possible  'In 
making  a  successful  transition  to 
life  after  high  school. 

A  follow-up  questionnaire  form 
will  be  sent  out  In  the  near 
future  to  those  students  who  were 
seniors  last  year.    This  form  will 
be  used  to  determine  the  locations 
and  activities  of  the  1973-74 
seniors  from  Natchitoches  Parish. 
The  teachers  are  asked  to  please 
encourage  their  seniors  this  year 
to  return  the  follow-up  forms 
when  they  are  made  available  to 


them  next  year.    This  is  an 
informative  and  necessary  proce- 
dure in  the  imprtivemcnt  of  our 
career  educatioA  program  and 
your  cooperation  in  this  effort 
will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

The  placement  grffice  encourages 
all  students  to  continue  their 
respective  education,  whether  it 
be  college,  trade  school,  or  the 
Armed  Forces.    For  those  ^tudents 
who  da  not  choose  to  continue 
their  formal  educattoti,  services 
are  provided  for  assistance  in 
finding  information  on' and  obtain- 
ing various  Jobs* 

Student  applications  are  , 
presently  being  taken  for, a  P«|fc* 
time  apprentice  printer  Job'  |/ 
opening.    Applicants  must  Toeet ,  ii^ 
the  following  qualifications: 
(1)  Must  be  a  graduating  seniot 
eligible  to -work       the  ^ 
afternoon  from'orie  ttosflve- 


o'clock 


f^kkkiLkkkkAk  lrtlr*-/^*»**»**  *  *  hirkiiitirkitirkirkirkitirkirir^ 
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(2)^ Must  tiiave  a  genuine  Interest 
in*  the  printing  field  and  be 
f  willing  to  work  on  a  fall- 
tlm^  basis  after  graduation 

For  further  information, 
^contact  this  office.     If  you  need 
-  assistance  In. locating  a  job  or 
obtaiiling.  job  Information ,  or  If 
yoO  know  of  a  job  opening,  please 
contact  Mickey  Lacefield,  Place- 
j  ment  Officer  at  Natchitoches  • 

^I^V^^A      Central  High  School,  North  Campus, 
*  V>^>hone  357-8973. 


FIRST  GRA^E  (^LASS 
DEVELpPS  fEli-AWARENESS 

To  develop  self -awareness, 
Glenda  Moss'   first  ^rade  class 
at  Parks  Elementary  began  a  i'ME*' 
Book.     From  time  to  time  they 
dlacuissed  various  th^gs  and 
pedple  who  surround  them  aftd  on 
assorted  colored  fArt 'paper  drew 
pictures  of  "me,"--Vlny  pet, J'  "my 
teacher,"  "my  toy,"  "my  home," 
and  "m^  bed,"    These  were  compiled 
into  a  Voollclet  with  a  cover  page 
labeled  .">fy  He^Book."  ^lictures  of 
bunk  beds,  trailers,  etc.,  added 
to  the  cleverness  of  the  booklet. 

A  unit  ojn  "Friends  at  School" 
was  also  developed.    After  each 
friend  and  the  te  rms  and  p 1 ac  e  s 
perX;'aining  to  his  job  were  disr 
cussed  thoroughly,  a  tour  of  the 
places  were  made.    Then  pictures  - 
were  drawn  and  a  contest  was  held 
to  ^elect  the  picture  which 
looked  most  like  the  person  and 
portraved  what  he  does  or  uses  in 
his  job.     The  pictures  were 
mounted  on^art  paper  and  displayed 
on  a  bulletin  bdard. 


CAREER  EDUCATION 
•  APPLIED  THROUGH  vA  FIELP  TRIP 

^<)ctober  16,  1?74,  Mrs. 
O^i^^rn's  second <*grade  class  toojc 
ty^fi^ia  trip  to  Broofcshlre's 
Supermarket  in  Natchitoches, 
Louisiana.    This  Held  trip""^^^^ 
served  as  a  supplementary  activi 
^      in  studying  the  unit  "Food  for 

Greenwood"  taught  by  Miss  Rhodes 
daring  the  week  of  October  14-* 
18.     The  purpose  of  ^his  trip  ( 
,was  to  enable  the  "children  to- 
discover  how  we  get  our  food 
throMgji  the  operation  and  cooper- 
ation of  the  varibus  types  of  * 
workers  In  the  supermarket. 

Through  this*  trlp,"^  the  studfeats 
became  familiar  with  the  stor^^ge 
^d  packaging  of  meat,  the  prep-, 
aration  of  fobds  and  vegetables, 
t,he  arrangement  of  plickaged  goods 
on  the  shelves,  the  ref rigerifflon 
of  ceiftain  foods, <.ipricing  of 
goods,  and  purchalkhg^  a^^  bagging 
of  groceries.     It  Was  emphasized 
that  each  of  these  processes  was 
performetf' by,  workers  with  special 
jobs  or  occupations  in  the  sujper-  • 
market.    The  children  observed 
the  duties  of  the  butcher,  pack- 
age boy,  stacker,  fB)K(aMr, 
assistant  manager,  boxer/  out 
deliverer,  cashier,  etc.,  and 
becamie  aware  of  theS(£workersV 
occupational  tlties.    The  chil- 
dren were,  led  ta>>^eveiop  an 
understanding  of  nwjw  various, 
people  ii^quire^  thetr  food.  .It. 
was  suggested  Jihat  the ''children  k 
might  one  day  choose  an  occupa- 
tion t-hat  would  help  other 
people  secure  food  as  they 
observed  in  the  supermarket. 
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'  SELf-DEVELOPMENT 
AT  PARKS  ELEMEOTARY  , 

^  Carol  Hill's  kindergarten 
class  participated  in  a  unit  oil 
self-concept.    The  students 
created  "A  Book  About  Me'*  which 
included  a  drawing  of/thjkir  hand, 
fbotprint^  family,  and(a  drawing 
of  themselves.    Also  included  was 
their  height  and  weight, 

A  discussion  was  held  on 
families.     Each  student  told  what 
their  mother  and  farther  did  ^nd 
how  many  brothers  ati<f  sisters 
they  had.    Then  a  tilmstrip 
entitled  '^What  Do  riaddie^s  Dol*\ 
was  shown.. 

CAREER  EDUCATION 
ACTIVITIES  AT  PARKS  ELEMENTARY 

Annie  Leon's  fifth  grade ^lass  ^ 
wrote  stories  about  what  e 
would  like  to  be  when  he  grows  up. 
They  also  made  a  bulletin  botird  on 
different  jobs  ent it  led  TWhat ' s 
My  Une?*'  and  discussed/each  job  . 
shown  ^ and  any  oth6r  jobs  cannec»te|l 
or  that  st^m  ftom  tho.se3  on  the 
bulletin  board.    Another  inter- 
esting, activity  was  a  career  game 
called  *'Career-0-Gram"  in.  which 
the  students  had  to  find  the 
names  of  various  occupations. 

♦     WEAVER  ELEMENTARY  ^ 
INVOLVES  THE  COMMUNITY 

An  enthus|.asbic  diemonstrat ion 
was  given  by  Robert  Carroll, 
t  eireiihofm  Ttran^f  crt^Sotrth  t^^ 
Bell,  fl>r  the  fourth  grade  stu- 
dents at  Weaver  Elemental;^.  -Mr. 
Carroll  climbed  a  telephone  pole 
for  the  students,  showed  them  his 


equipment,  and  took  tele^ones 
apart  for  them.     The  children 
enjoyed  seeing  the  varied  jobs 
of  a  telephone  man. 

*  FIFTH  GRADE  CLASS 
ACTtVE  IN .CAREER  EDUCATION 

Ceii  S4jllivanV3  fifth  grade 
class  at  Parks  Elementary  has 
been  very  active  in  career  educa- 
^  tion  this. year,''    Their  many 
adtiVities  include  a  career 
educatip^bulletin  board  listing 
thcj;  career  clusters,  career 
educanion  notebooks,  newspaper 
artll^cres,  writing  autobiographjLes 
an<i'\a  istudy  of  '*A11  ^About  Myself, 

A2^bth,6r  very  interesting 
-aetiyiiy  is  the  "student  of  the 
we^k^;^''    One  student  is  chos^ 
eacfi^^^i^k  to  be  special  to  Kie 
entiV^a '^^lass.     At  the  end  of  the 
month,  the  four  students  of  ttie 
week  Hire  pictured  in  lth6  Natchi- 
toches Times,  alPM  with^  a^  career 
education  story.     The  student  has 
his  own  bulletin  board  to  display 
his  pictur^  life  story ,  ,  school 
work,  etc.  ^ , 

The  class  is  also  obser^ng 
the  construction  of  the  new 
building  which  replaces  the  one  . 
de'stroyeCNby  the  tornado.  They 
have  observed  cement  pouring, 
foundation  building, ^welding, 
carpentry,  etc.£j4jhis  coincides 
with  the  construction  cluster. 

^  SECOND  GRADE  CLASS 
VISITS  COMMUNITY.  HEALTH  CENt 


The  second  grade  class  of 

Marthaville  visite*d  the  Community 
Health  Center.     Miss  Mary 
Korndoefer,  the^  vista  volunteer 


nurse  at  the  center,  discussed 
the  services  offered^ there  and 
fier  job  as  a  nurse  ^nd  a  vista 
volunteer.  , 

«> 

*  SENIOR  TRIP 


Louisiana  Tech,  and  Northwestern 
State  University*    Almost  all  of 
the  students  stated  that  they 
enjoyed  themselves  very  much  and 
some  hope  to  return  in  the 
summer  or  fall  of  1975.  » 


Recently,  some  >:>f  the  senior 
clau  members  of  St.  Matthew 
Higtt'  School  were  invited  to 
SWthem  University's  "Cet 
Acquainted  Day."    Seniors  from 
as  far  as  Arkansas  came.    The ^ 
seniors  were  only  eligible  to 
go  if  they  had  an  A  ot  B  average. 
There  were  13  seniors  frdip  St.^ 
Matthew  that  attended.  They 
were  Juanita  Howard,  Evelyn 
Walker,  Mark  Delphin,  Alene  ' 
Isaac    Alvania  Preylo,  James 
Wilson,  Linda  Smith,  Elizabeth' 
Br«ac|ton,  Velma  Alexander,  Debra 
Williams,  Vivian  Howard,  Brenda 
Ramos  y  and(|Carolyn  Roque. 

The  activities  that  they  had 
planned  for  us  beganj||itth  a 
meeting  with  Preslrd'ent  Jesse 
Stone.    President  Stone  stated 
that  they  had  prepared  for  350, 
but  had  an  enrollment  of  520 
students.    After  the  meeting 
with  the  President,  we  went  on  a 
tour  of  the  campus.    The  group- 
leaders  were  various  seniors  at 
the  university.    The  luncheon 
took  place  in  the  freshman  com- 
plex at  2:15.    From  that  time 
until  6:30,  there  was  dancing 
and  game  playing.    As  you  may 
have  heard.  Southern  stomped 
Prarie  View  with  a  score  of 
34-7. 

— — Matthew's  sen^iors  plan 


to  make  ptfier  trips.    They  have 
talked  about  GiTambling  Univer- 
sity, Texas  Southern,  LSU,-  ' 


AtTENTION  TEACHERS: 

In  order  for  the  Newsletter 
to  serve  you,  your  students, 
and  the  commanity,  contribu- 
tions must  be  submitted  by 
you.     Please  send  articles  to 
the  following  addresd: 

NATCH.  PARISH  SCHOOL  BO^Jto 
CAREER  EDUCATION,  PAR,X  D 
P.O^  BOX  16        ,  * 
NATCHITOCHES,  LA  7l4f7 


Vol.  2    No.  3 


Decembesr,  1974 


W.  J.  Bullock^  Superintendent 


WHAT  IS  CAREER  EDUCATION? 

•     Career  education  Is  guiding 
f>upll8  toward  worthy  goals,  mak- 
Ing'thenk  feel  good  about  them- 
selvesy  and  solving  problems. 
Career  education  Is  causing 
pupils  to  realize  they  are  unique 
and  have  something  to  contribute 
to  society.    It  Is  helping  them 
to  decide  which  career  they 
should  choose  for  a  lifetime 
vocation. 

HOW  do  we  accoiQpllsh  these 
goals?    It  isn't  easy.  Many 
people  have  never  learned  to 
"think"  for  themselves.    They  are 
content  to  settle  down  "into  a 
rut"  and  allow  others  to  do  their 
thinking  for  them.    One  of  tjie 

/most  difficult  Jobs  of  the  tea- 
cher is  to  encourage  her  pupils 
to  think  for  themselves  and 

--so4ve-^he4r-<iwn  problems^ 


grade  class  at  Marthavllle  has 
various  creative  projects  and 
activities  used  to  help  the 
child  express  hlma^lf.  Projects 
are  chosen/  committees  formed, 
and  children  find  they  can  tackle 
a  problem  and  solve  it  in  a  small 
group  activity.    They  feel  a 
sense  of  belonging  to  the  group, 
a  feelingfrthey  pexjj^ps  have  never 
before  experienced. 

The  feeling  of  worthiness 
as  an  Individual  is  important 
and  basic  in  career  education. 
It  cannot  be  over- stressed.  This 
is  one  reason  hfrs.  Nation  uses 
the  "language  experience" 
approach  in  creative  writing.  If 
she  can  get  the  child  to  write 
his  ideas  on  paper  to  be  pub- 
lished in  the  classroom  for  ^11 
to  read,  no  matter  how  the*  words 
are  spelled,  the  child  is  grow- 
^jag^^He  is  expanding  his  Jthliik^,„ 


Mrs.  Edna  Nation's  fifth 


Ing.    He  is  expressing  himself 
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In  his  own  language. 

It  la  Imposalble  to  be  crea- 
tive and  be  criticized  at  the 
same  &liiie»    The  moment  you^begln 
criticism,  th^ Normative  flow 
stops.    For  this  reaspn,  red 
marks  are  nevet  uied^  dn  a  ere  ac- 
tive writing  T^per-    Bngllsh  Is 
another  matter  altogether.  The 
child's  best  Is  good  enough  for 
all  to  read  and  the  pupils  enjoy 
reading  each  other's  writings. 
The  philosophy  lsi«  *Wiatever  I  ^ 
cam  write y  I  can  ilso'Xead^  and* 
others  can  read,  also^^'  1 

SCHOOL  HELPERS  ARE 
STi  JIED  AT  HARTHAVILLE 

The  kindergarten  class  of 
Mrs.  Easter  M«  Brown  recently 
completed  a  unit  on  "Our  School 
Helpers." 

the  clli^  enjoyed  sharing 
the  types  of  vork  their  mothers 
and  fathers  do  at  home  arid  In 
the  community. 

The  class  discussed  the 
duties  of  the  school  personnel, 
8U|:h  as  the  principal^  secretary » 
teachers 9  librarians ,  custodians , 
bus  drivers  and  others. 

They  toured  the  school  cam- 
pus and  visited  the  secretary , 
principal y  librarian^  and  custo- 
dians.   They  were  happy  to 
briefly  explain  their  types  of 
work.    The  class  drei^  pictures 
of  some  of  the  various  activities. 

As  a  culminating  activity 
of  this  unity  Mrs.  Brown  made  an 
appointment  with  Mr.  Lauw,  mana- 
— ^erorirhis-neirto^ 

a  visit.    Mr.  Lauw  took  the  class 
,    on  a  tour  through  most  of  the 
departments  of  the  plants  explaln- 


^  Ing  some  of  the  equipment,  and 
the  many  kinds  of  Jobs  that  arer^ 
done  In  preparing  meats  f6jc  our/ 
use.  '  ^ — ^ 
The  children  enjoyed  their 
new  bus  driver  and  assistant 
principal,  Mr.  Bobby  Dean. Bird- 
well,  and  the  ride  on  the  new 
Hawk's  bus. 

Upon  returning,  the  class 
evaluated  the  field  trip  through 
a  paper  on  'Vhat  I  Saw  and  Liked 
Best  About  the  Trip,"  Including 
pictures  that  were  taken  '^f  or 
the  yearbook. 

WEAVER  STUD^S  PARTICIPATE 
IN  CAREER  AWARENESS  INTERVIEW 

Members  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grade  classes  at  M.  R. 
jWeaver  Elementary  participated 
in  a  career  awareness  Interview 
with  Mrs.  Melba  Free,  a  coomls- 
8 loner;  and  Mrs.  Faye  Nethery, 
a  Deputy  at  the  voting  precinct 
for  districts  1,  6,  and  10. 

These  public  servants  in- 
fonhed  the  students  about  the 
voting  procedures  neceisary  to 
be  a  good  cll^lsen.    The  students 
alab  observed  them  as  they,  per- 
formed their  dijtlea^at  the  pre- 
cinct. 

Thoae  partlclpjltlng  in  the 
Interview  were  Chrli  Blount, 
JefferyiRachal,  Benjle  Glllis, 
Tony  Thompson,  Paul  Johnson, 
Patrick  Moses,  Brenda  Robinson, 
John  Grayson,  Jlnmiy  Washington, 
Jim  Brunlng,  Shane  Berry ^  Bruce 

Bernard,  and  Richard  Galloway  

from  the  fifth  grade,  and  John 
Dobemlg  and  LaRence  Snowdan' 
from  the  sixth,    llieir  leader 
was  Mrs.  Connie  Dobemlg. 


KEEP  UP  THE  GOOD  WORK! 

by  Lisa  Davis,  Age  11 
Marthavllle  Elementary 

Careers  JSC  arc  with  the  tea- 
ching In  schools  and  the  encour- 
agement of  Interested  teachers, 

I  couldh*t  have  been  as 
Interested  In  writing  If  It  were 
not  for  my  fifth  grade  teacher. 
It  seemkd  funny  to  me  though, 
that  when  I  was  given  creative 
writing  assignments,  anything  I 
wanted  to  happen  on  a  blank  sheet 
of  paper  would  happen! 

I  have  a  grand  time  creating 
different  characters  and  wild 
adventures;  sometimes  I  even  sur- 
prise fliyself  with  what  comes  off 
those  pages,    I  get  Involved  with 

"story",  characters  and  what- 
ever adventure  I'm  writing  about. 
It's  always  a$  though  It's  all 
happening  to  me.    You  can  Just 
describe  It  as  though  I  "dive" 
,lnto  that  writing  and  make 
anything  happen, 

I  make  a  sort  of  "pattern," 
I  think  up  the  beginning,  a  few 
things  "in  the  middle,"  and  then, 
an  ending.    But  as  I  "fill  In  the 
middle,"  my  writing  may  btanch 
to  other  Ideas  and  make^^  It  even 
better. 

I'm  glad  that  a  certain 
teacher  found  It  Int^e sting 
i^nough  to  encourage  me  In 
"writing,"    And  without  all  my 
"encouraging  pals"  out  there, 
I'd  never  make  lt4 

Keep.lt  up,  you  guys! 


STUDENT  GUIDANCE  COMMITTEE 

* 

Orene  Blrdweil,  third  grade, 
teacher  at  Marthavllle  High 
School,  organized  a  Student  <kild- 
ance  Conmlttee,    It  Is  composed 
of  three  boys  and  one  girl. 
These  boys  and  girls  were  chpsen 
on  the  basis  of  their  dependa- 
bility.   The  primary  purpose  of 
the  committee  Is  to  offer  help- 
ful suggestlon^to  the  teacher 
about  problems  that  atlse  within 
^helr  clhss.    However,  the 
teacher  has  the  final  decision 
on  solutions  to  the  problems. 
The  classmates  of  the  conmlttee 
members  have  developed  respect 
for  them  and  their  suggestions. 


ATTENTION  TEACHERS: 

In  order  for  the  News- 
letter to  serve  you,  your 
students,  and  the  community, 
contributions  must  be  sub- 
mitted by  you.    Please  send 
articles  to  the  following 
address : 

4 

NATCH.  PARISH  SCHOOL  BRD. 
CAREER  EDUCATION,  PART  D 
BOX  16 

NATCHITOCHES,  LA  .^457 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 
AT  ROBELINE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mrs.  Kathryn  Webb' s  eighth 
grade  girls  started  a  career  ex- 
ploratory course  at  midterm  this 
year.    At  present ,  they  are 
learning  about  the  many  Job  oppor- 
tunities available  In  the  clothing 
field.    While  this  unit  is  being 
studied,  the  students  will  learft 
to  operate  and  care  for  the  sew- 
ing machine  while  constructing 
simple  garments  and  accessories 
fhr  their  homes.    A  trip  to 
^tchltoches  will  be  taken  so 
that  the  students  may  purchase 
equipment,  patterns,  and  material. 

The  other  areas  to  be  investi- 
gated will  be  child  care  and 
foods  and  nutrition.    Since  they 
have  a  kindergarten  on  their  cam-*- 
pus,  the  girls  will  be  able  to 
gain  firsthand  experience  in 
caring  for  small  children.  They 
also  have  a  wage  earning  course 


in  food  services  which  serves  as 
a^  motivation  because  of  their 
Involvement  in  many  varied 
activities. 

CORRELATES  SCIENCE  UNIT 
WITH  CAREER  EDUCATION 

In  conjunction  with  their 
science  unit  on  the  solar  System, 
Mrs.  Liles  third  graders  at 
Campti  Investigated  careers  con- 
nected with  space  exploration, 
involving  the  use  of  academic 
skills  related  to  all  third-year 
studies.    Career  awareness  and 
the  importance  of  ^mIc  skills  ' 
in  all  careers  were  ""^ophasised. 

Stressing  the  career  cluster, 
.  ''Consumer  and  Homemaking,"  hands- 
on  activities  included  studying 
the  composition  of  a  breakfast 
product  used  by  American  space 
explorers  and  its  apj^licability 

to  t4ie-aver^tge4i0uaeh0ld^—  cost  

per  serving,  measurement  of  ser- 
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vlng  nutxlttnts  and  vltcnlns  pro- 
vided by  a  seFvtng,  coopanlon  to 
#  natural  product  (bulk,  coat, 
nutrlent0>9  etc.    This  imrtlcular 
activity  vaa  correlated  with  * 
their  apcial  studies  unit/ 
"California/'  and  the  products 
^nhich  that  state  contributes  -to 
the  .general  consumer, 

CAREER  EDUCATION 
AT  CtOUTIERVILLE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

Mr.  Saouel  Jackson's  tenth 


and  eleventh  grade  classes  at 

Clout ierville  High  School  con* 
sidered  a  mMber  of  factors  in 
impleMnting  career  education. 
Among  the  factors  were: 
(1)  Career  education  should  not 
be  taught  as  A  separate  class, 
but  should  be  fused  into  the  reg- 
ular classro^  planning,    (2)  A 
vorking  definition  of  career^ 
education  vas  required,  (3)^ 
Classes  involving  career  educa-  \ 
tion  concepts  should  be  made  as 
practical  or  relevant  as  academi- 
cally possible.    (4)  The  career^ 
education  phese  of  thcuvork  was 
divided  into  three  distinct 
parts:    Part  .1  *  A  career  educa- 
tion display.  Part  II  -  Skits 
concerning  Jobs  and  Job  qualifi- 
cations, and  Part  III  -  A  Job 
and  career  survey. 

Part  I  of  the  unit  consisted 
of  a  display  on  career  education. 
It  vas  arranged  by  the  students. 
This  display  was  in  the  form  of 
posters  and  other  supporting 
materials.    The  display  was 
divided  into  Uo^i  and  B^n^t^t 
when  Job  hunting. 

Part  II  consisted  of  the  stu- 
dents concentrating  on  skits 


invplvliig  practical  situations 
ehtt  arise  when  Job  hunting.  The 
areas  explored  by  the  skit  were: 
(1)  A  high  school  dropout  applies 
for  a  Job*    (2)  A  young  couple 
gete  wurried  when  neither  has  an^  ^ 
adequate  educational  background. 

(3)  A  yteng  housewife  becoftas 
l)orfd  irith  being  a  houseirlfe  and 
seeks  to  have  a  career  of  her  own; 
althou^  she  has  no  training. 

(4)  A  youtig  girl  who  did  not  put 
forth  any  effort  in  high  school » 
but  is  physically  attractive^  ' 
tries  to  usf  .her  physical  attri-^ 
butei  in  Job  hunting^  but  is 
totally  jinsuccessful , 

Tart  III  consisted  of  the  stu<^ 
dents  concentrating  their  efforts 
on  a  localised  Job  survey  in 
which  students  investigated  the 
availability  of  Jobs  in  which 
they  were  interested, 

STUDENTS  TOUR 
UNIVERSmr  AND  PARISH  SITES 

On  January  24,  Mr,  Charles 
Oyess'  sixth  grade  cless  and  Mr, 
Carroll  Daniel's  seventh  grade 
class  of  Marthaville  High  School 
toured  the  Biblogy  Building  of 
Northwestern  State  University, 
guided  by  Dr«  Arthur  and  his 
assistant.    They  viewed  many  ex- 
hibita  of  preaerved  animals, 
organs  of  animals  and  humans,  and 
skeletins.    The  students  also 
went  into  the  radioactivity  lab- 
oratory and  aaw  equipment  used  in 
axparimants.    They  wefre  given  in- 
formation on  the  varied  courses 
of  study  Inv^olved^  in  the  field 
of  biological  aciencea. 

After  the  tour  of  the  Biology 
Building,  they  went  to  the  Parish 
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Courthouse  where  they  Were  given 
a  guided  toutv  of  the  Jail  by  Dep- 
uty Birdwll  And  Sheriff  James. 
They  also  visited  the  Clerk  of 
Court's  office,  the  Accessor* s 
office,  and  observed  a  few  minutes 
of  a  court  hearing.    Judge  R«  B. 
Williams  explained  vhat  aach  part 
of  the  courtroom  vas  used  for  and 
the  general  method  of  court  pro- 
ceedings.   He  also  discussed  his 
position  as  a  judge.    The  students 
vere  eager  to  learn  the  duties  of 
the  parish  officials. 

A  FAMILY  JOB  TREE 

Mri.  Barbara  McNeely's  second 
grade  elaaa  at  Caopti  has  been 
busy  completing  a  **Family  Job 
Tree."    It  vas  interesting  to 
learn  about  the  jobs  from  each 
family. 

They  also  began  a  new  unit, 
"The  Supermarket."    VHiile  learning 
about  the  supermarket,  they  made 
posters  showing  the  four  food 
groups.    They  also  discussed  the 
various  jobs  available  in  a  super- 
market. 

CAMPTI  BUSINESS  DEPARTMENT 
VISITS  LAW  OFFICE 

Campti  High  School  business 
students  and  their  instructor, 
Mrs.  Barbara  Bruning,  visited  the 
Brittain  and  Williams  law  offices 
on  January  16.    Mrs.  Mary  Mims, 
secretary 9  explained  the  operations 
..of  the  offices  as  she  guided  the 
students  through  the  building. 
The  most  impressive  and  most  inter- 
esting feature  of  the  field  trip 
was  the  demonstration  of  the  mag- 
netic card  selectric  typewriter. 


The  class  also  visited  the 
computer  center  of  Northwestern 
State  University. 

On  January  28,  Dr.  Tommy 
Johnson^  and  Mrii  J.  W.  Johnson 
from  Northwestern  State  University 
Busineaa  Department  were  resource 
speakers  for  Mrs.  Barbara  Brun- 
ing* 8  business  classes,^  They 
discussed  bookkeeping  and  accoun- 
ting cateer  opportunities.  As 
resource  speakers ^  they  also 
emphasised  communication  skills 
to  Mrs.  Roberta  Smith's  English 
classes. 

SIXTH  GRADE  CLASS 
STUDYING  BANKING 

.  Mra,  Rosemary  Ham's  sixth 
grade  class  at  Allen  High  School 
is^- studying  a  unit  on  banking. 
The  class  has  organized  and  set 
up  a  bank  in  the  classroom.  They 
votpd  to  name  it  the  First  B^ 
of  Allen* 

The  class  was  divided  into 
several  groups.    The  students  are 
leabiing  to  identify  banking 
activities,  workers  and  their 
responsibilities,  practice  writing 
checks  correctly,  and  anticipate 
doing  role  play  activities. 

During  art  class,  the  students 
made  paper  mone>^,  posters,  at)d 
signs  fo^  the  bank. 

HOME  ECONOMICS  CLASSES 
ACTIVE  IN  CAREER  EDUCATICW 

Mrs.  Viola  H.  Morgan's  ninth 
through  twelfth  grade  classes  at 
Allen  High  School  have  been  very 
active  in  career  education  this 
year.    Their  many  activities 
included  several  career  educa- 


^ 


tlon  bulletin  boards,  listing 
job  opportunities,  career  clus- 
ters, postal  sheets,  career 
education  notebooks,  newspaper 
articles,  writing  autobiographies, 
fllmstrlps  and  films  of  job 
opportunities. 

Tfle  classes  observed  phases 
tfivolved  in  the  construction  of 
homes  in  various  coniminlties, 
such  as  cement  pouring,  brick- 
laying, paneling,  roofing,  cab-  ^ 
inet  making,  plumbing,  heating 
s|wtera,  electrical  wiring, 
carpet  and  tile  laying,  drapery 
hanging,  insulation,  etc.    All  ^ 
of  this  coincides  with  the 
instruction  cluster. 
These  classes  liave  made  sev- 
eral trips  to  furniture  stores, 
fabric  marts,  ready-to-wear 
shops,  hardware  stores,  lumber 
yards,  brick  marts,  and  Valley 
Electric  Corporation,  They 
hope  to  continue  these  trips 
to  gain  more  firsthand  experi- 
ences. 

TITLE  I  CLASS 
STUDYING  CAREERS 

Mrs,  P.        Davidson's  fourth, 
fifth,  and  sixth  grade  reading 
classes  at  Campti  have  been 
studying  about  the  purple  tur- 
tle.   They  have  also  been 
doing  SRA  activities. 

They  have  been  reading  In 
groups  and  studying  about 
careers  of  famous  people,  such 
as  Helen  Keller,  Thomas  Edison, 
Father  Flanagan,  and  George 
WHshilttgtonr  "  "  ^  - 


ATTENTION! 
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Tha  postal  s^lce  In  Natchi- 
toches has  suggested  kindergarten, 
first,  second,  and  third  grade 
classes  do  not  visit  the  post 
office.    This  Is  asked  because 
most  of  the  discussion  focuses  on 
mathematics.    It  is  believed  that 
most  of  the  students  would  not 
thottroughly  understand, 

\ 

ATTENTION!  ATTENTION! 

The  Career  Education  Exemplary 
Program  will  sponsor  the  first 
annual  Career  Fklron  April  if, 
1975,  at  Weaver  Elementary  School. 
The  Carear  Fair  Is  designed  for 
sixth  grade  students  who  are  par- 

Uipating  In  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Exemplary  Program. 

A  portion  of  the  program  will 
focus  on  "Clusters  on  Parade," 
role-playing,  brief  talks,  skits, 
etc.    The  activities  will  not 
exceed  three  (3)  minutes.  Groups 
of  students  will  dress  as  workers 
from  the  clusters  while  acting 
out  the  specific  occupational 
activit/. 

We  look  forward  to  a  well- 
organized  and  educational  program 
for  our  future  junior  high  school 
students, 

* k  kititirkirkirk'kif  kk kfrkirk tikkkkkh 

If  you  Wish  to  cpntribute 
to  the  newsletter,  please  send 
articles  to  the  following  address: 

CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
P.O,  BOX  16 

NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 
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GVt-.ST  SPEAKERS 
HIGHLIGHT  CAREER  STUDIES 

The  Civics  class  of  Fairview 
Alp^*»   ire  'nvolved  In  )a  career 
sf.«iv*y  program  of  different  work-. 
.*rs  In  the  following  a^eas: 
anskUl^d,     eml- skil led ,  skilled, 
..'tL(al  sc^rvlcti  workers  se'f- 
.<i|>i.>veii   ^      pro fiiflB load  1  ar  as, 
Ku'^'i*  lent  -i  wen^    .ni  %'.d 

T'    .  ft,,     ucorv;  ws  jf  ^*^tsan\ 

•as,     rn*=*v    Tjui.-i  out   such  thlUi'' 
'^alarl»'fi,  educational  ar*ri  or 
r-aining  needed,  (ieman.i  f  >r  work- 
era  111  the  area  and  etc.  These 
sf.  idents  reported  their  findings 
back  to  the  class  as  a  whole. 
Also,  they  brought  back  pictures 
and  illustrations  of  workers  in 
the  various  areas  demonstrating- 
their  line  of  work. 

To  culminate  the  activities, 
the  Civics  class  had  as  their 
guests,  Mrs.  Sylvia  Brown,  Mr. 


Brown,  her  husband  and  Mr.  Lilley, 
principal  of  Fairview  Alpha.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brown  enlightened  the 
students  about  their  career^.  The 
students  had  several  questiooks^cf 
ask  of  Khe  guests  pertaining  to^ 
preparation  for  Jobs,  the  number 
of  Jobs  held  by  them  in  their 
lifetime,  salary  range  and  others. 
Some  advice  that^vas  left  by  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brcywtf^to  the  students  in 
relation  to  any  Career  they  might 
pursue  was:     1.  Communication, 
the  ability  to  express  Oneself. 

2.  Having  the  right  attitude. 

3.  Showing  responsibility.  Mr. 
Brown  stated  that  a  Journalism 
tlass  is  the  prlpe  wave  of  com- 
munication every  student  should 
try  to  take  it. 

Mrs.  Ollie  Moore^s  students 
enjoyed  conducting  the  inter- 
views and  listening  to  the  re- 
source persons. 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 
RESOURCE  CENTER 

The  Career  Education  PLacement 
Office  has  obtained  the  services 
of  Miss  Bthllne  Hetoyer  as  secre- 
tary for  the  Career  Education 
Resource  Center.    She  was  a  mid- 
tervD  graduate  from  St.  Matthew 
High  ScKool  and  Is  presently  en- 
rolled ^s  a^:student  at  the  Natchi- 
toches ^ade  School  In  the  Busi- 
ness DefArtment.    Her  duties  at 
the  Resolrce  Center  consist  of 
general  correspondepce  typing  and 
typing  of  media  index  cards  gen* 
erated  in  conjunction  with  a  pro- 
ject involving  the  inventorying 
of  all  media. in  the  Natchitfoches 
schools. 

Tha  Career  Education  Resource 
Center  has  received  a  number  of 
career  educftion  resource  kits 
from  SRA  wftich  are  ready  for  uap. 
Teachers  vfshing  to  employ  this 
material  may  pick  them  up  at  the 
Resource  C^tfter,  319  Sibley  Street, 
or  if  the  school  is  one  that  is 
remote  from  Natchitoches  arrange- 
ments may  be  made  with  one  of  the 
supervising  teachers  to  deliver 
the  materials.    The  Resource 
Center  telephone  number  is  352- 
6002.    The  SRA  material a  received 
are : 

Occupational  Exploration  Kits 

Grades  8-12 
Widening  Occupational  Roles 

Grades  5-10 
Dimensions  in  Reading:  Man 

Power  and  Natural  Resources 
Grades  8-12 
Research  Lab    Grades  4-8 
Job  Experience  Kits 

Grades  8-14 


Kay8--Caraar  Esqiloratlon 
Gradea  5-12 

Tha  Keys— Carear  Exploration 
'    Kite  are  unique  in  that  thay  are 
daalgned  for  use  In  conjunction 
with  the  Kuder  Vocational 
Interest  Inventory.  Teachera 
planning  to  admlotster  Kuder  may 
wish  to  employ  this  material  in 
the  teatlng  program. 

Also,  the  Resource  IZenter  is 
in  the  proceaa  of  asaanbllng 
learning  resource  kits- -Environ- 
mental Logic,  I,  Environmental 
Logic  II,  The.  Working  World,  ^nd 
The  Consumer's  World.  These 
kits  are  being  held  in  abeyance 
pending  receipt  df  >2i  number  of 
kit .component a.    The  Resource 
Center  hopes  to  have  them  ready 
for  iise  shortly. 

Kudos  are  in  order  for  two  of 
the  local  businessmen  who  haye 
responded  generously  to  requests 
for  aaslstance  from  the  Resource 
Center.    Mr.  Edward  L.  Broussard, 
Manager  of  the  local  Bell  Tele- 
phone office  provided  forty 
telephone  directories  to  be  in- 
cluded as  kit  components  for  the 
•     Environmental  Logl^  programs. 
And,  Mr.  Sherman  J.  "Bo"  Wilson, 
^  Manager  of  the  Thomas  Inaurtnce 
Agency  has  purchased  for  dona- 
tion to  the  Resource  Center  a 
Cassette/I'llmatrlp  program 
which  comparea  the  working  world 
of  the  U.S.A.  with  that  of  the 
USSR.'   The  next  time  you  meet 
either  of  these  two  man,  please 
thank  them  for  their  asalstance. 
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TALES  (F 
THE  WISE  OLD  OWL 

Siiter  Agnet  Zots's  first  grade  ^ 
cl««8  «t  St.  Matthew  High  School 
have  completed  the  Teles  of  the 
Wise  Old  Ovl  filmetrips.  These 
ere  excellent  animated  filmstrips 
which  strongly  motivate  students 
to  develop  positive  attitudes 
about  self  and  others.    These  six 
filmstrips  stress  responsiblity 
'and  concern;  for  others,  the  im- 
portance of  putting  first  things 
first  in  regard  to  tasks  at  home 
.or  at  school,  good  Bportpmanship, 
the  importance  of  ke<:pLn^  one's 
word,  true  nelghborllnet l;,  end 
do  unto  others  what  vou  v;lsh 
others  to  do  to  you. 

FIRST  GRADF  CLASS  STUDIES 
UNIT  ON  FARMING 

Mrs.  Prewitt's  First  Grade 
class  at  Camptl  has  been  very  en- 
thusiastic as  they  worked  on  a 
unit  In  Farming.    One  interesting 
activity  was  a  game  called  "The 
Farmer  Says"  in  which'  one  stu- 
dent was  the  farmer  while  others 
participated  as  barnyard  animals. 
The  §armer  told  the  animals  what 
kind  of  Bounds  to  make,  such  as 
"The  farmer  says  moo,"  cows. 

The  class  also  observed  the 
different  activities  involved 
with  farming.    A  farmer  worked 
for  several  days  beside  the 
school  plowing  his  field.  Sev- 
eral students  live  on  a'  farm  and 
explained  to  us  the  activities 
that  are  involved. 

Last  month's  bulletin  board 
was,  "Do  You  Like  to  Grow  Things?" 


HOMB  ECONOMICS  TEACHER 
TALKS  ABOUT  CAREER 

Mrs.  Grace  Baptlste,  Home 
Economics  teacher  hfs  been  teach- 
ing at  Fairview  Alpha  for  five 
years . 

She  graduated  from  Southern 
University^  in  1953,  and  began 
her  teaching  at  Campti  Creston. 
After  JU"  years  there,  she  came 
to  Fairview  Alpha.    Mrs.  Baptlate 
is  an  active  member  of  the  Nat- 
chitoches Parish  Education  40lo* 
elation. 

Six  periods  of  Home  Economics 
per  day  is  her  schedule.  !?he 
enjoys  her  work  very  ouch.  ^^1 
like  working  with  beginners  beiit," 
commented  Mrs.  Baptiste,  "you  <ran 
watch  them  grow.    I  enjoy  the 
students  here,"  she  stated,  ^'but 
I  would  like  tj)  see  a  little 
more  initiative  on  their  nart." 

SECOND  GRADE  CLASS 
OBSERVED  DENTAL  HEALTH  WEEK 
*  /< 

Jinnye  Bird^ell*s  second  grade 
class  at  Marthaville  has  recently 
completed  a  unit  on  Dentists.  ^ 

Activities  included  role  play- 
ing, writing  and  illustrating  ^ 
books  about  dentists,  filmstrips, 
demonstration  of  correct  brush- 
ing and  flossing  procedures 
which  the  children  practiced. 

Career  emphasis  was  placed 
on  service  ^to  the  coomunlty. 
Attitudes  necessary  for  service 
orientated  careers  Vere  aldo 
diaciissed. 


teac;her  recaus  career 

:8.  Sybil  Beth. Alexander  ^ 
gr^uated  from  Fairviev  Alpha  in 
1932.    She  then  attended  Loui- 

tana  College  at  Pineville,  ma- 
joring in  Business.    This  is  h^r 
fourteenth  year  of  teaching  at 
Failrvlev  Alpha.    She  has  taught 
bfuainess  subjects  every  year  ex- 
cept the  first.    There  wasn't  an 
opening  in 'business,  only  the 
fifth  grade,  which  she  taught » 

Her  usual  dky  consists  of 
five  classes.'  Her  favorite  class 
is  bookkeeping,  not  necessarily 
that  she  likes  the  particular- 
group  of  students,  lt*s  Ju«t  that<. 
she  likaa  that  subject  better. 

••1  enjoy  the  relationship 
with  the  students.     It's  interest- 
ing hearing  their  problems.  Some 
are  really  8omethin|^.  Though 
t  try  to  help  theta  out,"  com- 
iente<^  ira.JUAlexar ier,  ''sometimes 
I  just  make  matters  worse."  Mrs. 
Alexa^er  explained  that  she  al- 
ways gets  a  feeling  of  accom- 
plishtMnt  whert  a  student  decides 
to  go  into  the  field  of  business. 
She  feels  that  she  had  some  in- 
fluence on  their  decision.. 

"I  have  always  been  proud  of 
Fairview  Alpha  School  and  what 
it  has  meant  to  this  cooinunity /' 
boasted  Mrs.  Alexander,"  and  also 
of  the  student  body  that  has  made 
it." 


From  the  site 
coordinator's  desk 

Many  good  reports  have  been 
coming  in  regarding  career  edu- 
cation activities  in  the  parish. 
I  have  been  fortunate  in  having 
seen  sooie  of  you  In  action. 

The  Natchitoches  Parish  Career 
Education  Projecf  l«s  t^ciityed 
national  attention  In  recent 
months  through  conferences  and 
qiiteterly  reports.    I  ask  that 
you  continue  your  effortj  to 
do  all  that  is  possible  for  our 
Natchitoches  Parish  students. 


If  you  wish  to  contribute  to 
the  newsletter,  please  send  ar- 
ticles to  the  following  address: 

CAREER  EDUCATION  kXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARIFK  SCHOOL  BOARI) 
P.O.  BOX  16 

NAT^HrtOCHES,  LOUIS  LANA  71457 

SPECIAL  NOTE: 

On  January  29,  1975 »  the 
Title  VII,  School  Attendance , 
School  Pood  Services,  School 
Supervisors,  and  Special  Education 
personnel  moved  to  134  Highway  I 
South  In  Natchitdches. 

Ftione  numbers  include: 
Title  VII         -    352-3321  ' 

-  352-6549 
Supervisors  -  352-5341 
School  Lunch    -  ,  352-5171 
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W.  J.  Bullock,  Superintendent  ^ 

THIRD  GRADERS         SHEARING  QF  SHEEP 

Mrs.  f^auline  Evers\ill*s  third  graders  at ^Parks  Elementary  school  saw 
th^  actual  shearing  o£  a  sheep.    Miss  Wanda  Baum,  their  student  teacher, 

^contacted  Mr.  Johnson  £rom  the'  Agricultural  Extension  Service  to  a 
resource  speaker  £or  the  class.     In  his  presentation,  ne  also  demonstra- 
ted the  shearing  of  the  sheep  to  the  students.'''"^>8  he  sheared,  he  made 
a  running  conmentary  on  the  nature.  o£  sheep,' their ^ care,  handling  and  , 
wool  processing.    He  mentioned  one  by-product  that  the  class  had  not 
discussed,  the'  lanolin  in  the  wool  and  th^cosmetic  industry's  use  of  it. 
The  class  was  <given  a  block  of  the  newly  shorn  wool  to  take  back  to  the 
classroomi    Each  child  made  an  envelope  in  which  he  carried  home- a  hand-  ^ 

*ful  of  the  raw  wool. 

This  activity  was  done  in  connection  with  th^ir  social  studies  unit 
on  '^Montana,  the  Treasure  State.**    Their  student  teacher.  Miss  Wanda 
Baum,  had  led  th6  class  into  an  eager  discussion  of  the  wool  industry  *| 
from  s^heep  to  clothing,  and  an  investigation  of  the  Jobs  involved  in  the      '  *^  ' ' 
total  processing. 


WHAT'S  HAPPENING  AT  FAIRVIEW  ALPH4^ 


Mrs.  Ruby  Helire*s  jkurth  grade  class  at  Fairview  Alpha  has  been 
"  studying,  '*The  World  of  4ork  Among  Mankind."    The  class  has  developed  a 
broader  concept  of  the  wide  range  of^Jobs  involved  with  or  associated 
-with  transport  at  idip.  .  , 
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The  class  h«d  engaged  in  various  activities  such  -^fP^f Tf*  ' 
booklets,  saw  f llmstrips  and  interviewed  their  parents  about  Jobs  they 
have  had  in  connection  with  forms  of  transportation. 

T^e  next  topic  for  discussion  Is  coianunlcatlon. 

CAREER  EDUCATION  PROMOTED  ^T  CAMPTl  . 

Career  education  was  promoted  ^  Camptl  Elementary  S(chool  wh^n  D^^ 
A.  C?Wurster,  Natchitoches  veterinarian,  loaned  Mr.  Leonard  Cooper  and 
X-ray  viewer  and  some  X-rays  to  show  In  his  class.  ,    ^    »  _ 

The  sixth  grade  health  class  related  the  X-rays  pictures  to  their 
study  of  the  skeletal  systems  of  animals.    The  children  saw  pictures  ot^ 
?«cLred  bones  and  bones  into  which  steel  pins^  had  to  be  placed  during. 

""'To^i^k^tS^cMldren  aware  of  the  careers  in  the  nodical 

^  field  the  X-rays  were  shown  and  d^Scussed  in  Mr.  Cooper's  fifth  grade 
class  also.  It  was  emphasized  ifitat  X-rays  are  a  vital  tool  to  career 
pe^pi;  such  a.  veteri^ians^dentists.  and  X-ray  technicians  in  making 

^^^^"A  ?i:^?:^rti;  graders  c^ld^see  the  X-ray  picture,  at^one 
time  '  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Ruth  Thomas  combined  their  fwo  classes.  Some 
of  the^hildrfn  went  up  to  ^he  X^y 'viewer  .|£.d  pointed  out  the  ^"-^"f." 
thev  could  see.    They  asked  such  Wstlons  as,  "Who  makes,  these  X-rays? 
'ml  helps ^  ^^^         X-rays?"    '-Sow  are  they  mkde?"    'Vhat  makes  these 

*"*^Al"x-ray  picture  was  Xsed  around  for  them  to  examine.    The  Chil- 
dren were  very  interested.^  This  gave  Mr.  Coo^^  and  Mrs.  Thomas  an 
r  opportunity,  to  discuss  careers  with  them., 

THIRD  GRADE  Cl)^,' STUDIES  THE  FOREST 

Dell  Morgan's  third  grade  socl£  studies  class  ^Northwestern  . 
Elementary  laboratory  School  recently  completed  a  unit  about  T.coma,  W.sh^ 
!ig?^n    Vstudymrth^s  unit,  the  pupils  became  familiar  with  many  ca-  . 
reers  associated  with  the  forest.  „  ■  j 

Mr    Leonard  Ernest  form  the  United  States  Forest  Service  showed 
the  pI^Us  r?ilm  ....M^H  P,^^.rn«  of  the  Wild.    He  also  told  them  many 
1n^prP8t:inK  thinjt  about,  phe  work  of  a  forester.        ^         *     ^  ^  ^ 

Inp&ver?  intereSing  resource  visitor  was  Mr.  Ross  Gwlnn  from 
Shady^?en  NursSy.    He  brought^  .  potted  c««e  11*- and  told  the  class  how 

to  plant  and  care  for  a  shrub..  \       ^         ,      1*  ^a^^^^^cX 

The  unit  was  culminated  by  a  bulletin  board  ^display  of  pictured 

drawn  by  the  pupils.      "  '  ^  ^ 


■  .  :    '       v.'  ■  ■  /•  V^" .  ■ 

SKTH    GRADE  CLASS  STUDIES 
^  CONSUMER  AND  HO*eMAKING  CLUSTER 

Sectlori  II  of  the  sixth  grade  class  at  Camptl  Elenfcmtary  School, 
taught  by  Mrs.  Pearlle  FrankUn,  has  been  learning  about  the  Greek  and 
Roman  ways  of  life.    As  they  studied  what  scdHces  are  provide*  for  the 
people  of  these  goyemo^nta^they  were  able  to  discover  many  rffrylces 
their  own  rgovenSment  providers. 

This  chapter  of  their  soclat  studies  lends  Itself  to  the  career  Job 
clulterr  "Consumer  and  Homemaklng."    The  students  are  now  writing  de- 
scriptions of  various  careers  In  this  fluster.    Flrst^  they  had  to  de- 
fine and  discuss  special  vocabulary :v8ed  with  the  cluster,  such  as  con- 
sumer, nutrition,  economics,  pattern,  fabric,  fixtures^  Interior ^^etc. 

Ea<*  student  In  the  class  has  chosen  ^  career  froii|  the^ cluster  and 
will. do  a  report  on  It.    Careers  studied  6hu^  far  from  the  cluster  are 
clothes  designer,  textile  chemist,  kitchen^h(pl^i:,  custodian,  repalr- 
-manv  routeman.^handyman,  home  feconnmist,  .dietician,  pattern  maker.  In- 
terim decoratof^Ndeslgner  maid,  valet,  upholsterer,,  and  food  tech- 
nologist. ^  ^  I  J    J    j  ' »*. 

^  Ricky  Stiles  chose  food  buyer  a^  his  career.    He  Invited  Mrs. 
Wlnderlan,  the  lunchrotomanager  who  lis  In  charge  of  Buying  food,  *p 
talk  tp  the  class  on  iWiat  they  should  know  In  order  to  do,  a  good  Job  of 
buying  foot!  for  large  groups  .jj  '      .  ^i. 

Mrs.  Franklin's  class  plffis  to  tour  the  lunchroom  and  to  see  the 
cooks  prepare  a  balanced  hot  lunch  for  the  studens  of  Camptl  Elemen- 
tary School 

FOURTH  GRADERS  DEVELOP  UNIT 
ON  TRANSPORTATION 

Mrs.  Ruby  Hellre's  fourth  graders  at  Falrvlew  Alpha  are  developing 
a  unit  oh  "Transportation"  correlating  it  with  social  studies,  science, 
and  ^ther  areas.    In  keeping  with  the  theme,  a  bulletin  board  display 
carries  the  title,  depicting  various  Jobs  in  conriection  with  the  same. 

The  class  is  enjoying  making  booklets,  giving  reports,  drawing, 
watching  television,  and  observing  the  different  Jobs  connected  with 
transportation. 

They  are  looking  forward  to  having  at  least  one  resource  person 
to  speak  on  the  subject  soon. 

THIRD  GRADE  CLASS,  STUDIES  OUTER  iSPiCE 

Mrs.  Hennlgan's  third  grade  class  at  Camptl  Elementary  has'^een 
stuping  careers  associated  with  outer  space.    The  s^tudents  have  dis- 
cussed many  different  kinds  of  Jobs  necessary  to  send  an  astronaut  into 
space  and  the  role  played  by  each  person.    They  also  wrote  short  stories 


about  a  trip  to  Mars  and  discussed  the^dutles  of  a  writer  and  ah  Illus- 
trator. / 

t  * 

?  CONSIFMER  FlNANCE/JAYCEE  SCHOLARSHIP  AVAILABLE  $ 


^  The  Natchitoches  Jaycees  and  the  Louisiana  Consumer  Finance 

t  ^apclatlon  have  announced  that  applications  are  now  being  accepted 

t  for  $3,000  In  scholarships  to  graduating  high  school  seniors.  The 

t  contest  Is  open  tt>  student^s  who  plan  to  major  In  Business  Admlnls-v 

t  ttatlon^^  Journalism,  or  Education. 

t  The  first  place  award  will  be  In  the  amount  of  $2,000  payable 

t  «t  $500  per  year.    Second  place  will  be  $750,  and  will  be  paid  at 

t  $375  per  year.    Third  plac^  wilt  be  a  one-time  $250  award. 
t  Scholarahlp  application  and  Ailes  of  the  contest  may  be 

txobtalned  froai  John  Vandersypen  or  Mlckle  L^cefleld,  P.O.  Box  16, 

Natchitoches,  Louisiana     71457.    Phone  357-8973 
t  The  Louisiana  Jaycees  and  the  Louisiana  Consumer  Finance  Assocl- 

t  atlon  have  provided  over  $30,000  In  scholarship  aid  during  the  seven 

^  years  the  program  has  been  conducted* 

SPEAKER  FORM  NATCHITOCHES  TIMES 
VISITS  CAMPTI  ENGLISH  CLASS 
» 

Mrs.  Evelyn  Roe,  assistant  to  the  editor  of  the  Natchitoches  Times, 
spoke  to  th^  English  III  classes  of  Camptl  High  School  about  the  work  of 
producing  a  paper. 

Mrs.  Roe  urged  the  students  Interested  In  Journalism  to  learn  as 
oouch  as  they  can  about  civics,  history,  typing,  graphic  arts,  and  English 
grammar  and  composition.    She  displayed  articles  and  a  lay-out  page  for 
l^the  Students  to  examine.    The  class  will  make  a  trip  to  the  office  later. 

^★★★★★★★★^H^******^HHH>r*»AfAf*****AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA**AAA 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  newsletter,  please  send  articles 
to  the  following  address:  _jppN  VANDERSYPEN,  SITE  COORDINATOR 

CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  ^QA^ 
P.O.  BOX  16  ^ 
*    .  NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA  71457 
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NATCHITOCHES  TRADE  SCHOOL 
By  Lloyd  Ponder,  Director 


The  Natchitoches  Trade  School  program  consists  of  fourteen  day-pre- 
paratory courses  on  a  regular  basis  and  various  night  classes  taught  on 
a  demand  basis.    High  school  graduation  'Is  a  desirable  prerequisite  for 
all  classes.    It  is  required  In  the  practical  nursing  and  business  courses 
Basic  knowledge  of  mathematics  and  the  ability  to  read  Is  essential  In 
all  shop  courses. 

Trade  training  leads  to  employment  and  the  program  at  Natchitoches 
Trade  School  has  been  developed  vlth  this  objective  In  mind.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  Institution  Is  to  prepare  people  to  get  Jobs,  hold  the  Jobs 
after  they  get  them,  and  advance  on  the  Job  mM  the/  gain  experience. 
While  a  broad  general  education  Is  helpful.  It  Is  not  the  purfose  of 
this  school  to  provide, It, 

The  Natchitoches  Trade  School  Is  operating  at  capacity  at  this  time 
and  high  school  graduates  vho  plan  to  enter  school  In  June,  or  September 
of  1975  should  contact  the  school  and  have  their  name  placed  on  the 
waiting' list. 

Vocational  education,  as  taught  at  Natchitoches  Trade  School,  Is  one 
phase  of  career  education,  prlmar^y  pb8t-secondai7,  that  does  not  lead 
to  a  degree.    Graduates  earn  a  diploma  vhlch  Is  presented  when  they 
complete  a  course. 


fUbllshed  periodically  under  the  auspices  of  the  Natchitoches  Parish 
Career  Education  Advisory  Committee  Bob  Reese,  President 
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CAREER  EDUCATION 
By  Clifford  Blake,  Jr.,  Manager 
Blake' s  Drive  Inn 


1£  I  were  going  into  career  education,  I  would  try  to  select  • 
course  that  interests  me  or  I  would  enjoy  doing.    During  the  suraner,  I 
would  try' to  locate  a  job  which  would  further  my  training.    THis  would < 
enable  me  to  find  out  what  it's  really  like  working  for  soMone  in  the 
trade  I  have  chosen.      I  would  also  learn  what  preparations  I  need  to 
develop  as  an  individual  for  advancements  in  that  particular  trade. 
Whether  I  mastered  my  trade  or  not,  I  would  at  least  get  a  high  school 
education.  ' 

Self -Experience: 

As  business^men,  no  one  looks  for  «  school  dropout.    They  look  fo~ 
a  person  that  show,  interest  in  his  work,  i»  honest,  has  lde«  oi  ^J^^ 
the  business  /success,  is  punctual,  «>d  able  to  master        ^^'^  "  J^e 
point  where  the  employer  will  not  have  to  watch  and  point  out  every  de 

"''  St  VV:r':^t  t^JlOelop  a  mind  for  this  stin«lating  «d  -otiv.ting 
curr/c^li:.    It  i^  J  challenge!  as  well  as  a  prlvil.ge,  for  Ch.  .stabU.h- 

Alfint/  of  career  education,  •  „  iV^u^ 

7  students,  iti's  yours  iEor  the  asking;  take  it  and  use  it.  You'^-be 

glad  you  didi  ^  " 

'  AVIATOR  TALKS  TO  FOURTH  GRADE  CLASS 

Mr.  Don  Elkins,  a  local  cropduster  and  aviation  .f'^'  % ^ 

™ost  enilghtenlng  tilk  to  Mrs.  Genevieve  Hardin's  fourth  gr^e  classes  as 
a  part  of  career  education  at  Weaver  Elementary  School.    Using  model  air- 
plane, and  pF8?ographs  to  illustrate  the  /i!";  i^,^;. 
Elkins  kept  the  children's  rapt  attention  as  he  spoke  of  the  opportunities 
la  the  field  of  aviation.    The  highlight  of  the  presentation  was  Mr. 
Elkins'  maneuvering  of  a  model  of  hi^  own  plane  as  one  child  worked  the 
throttle  and  another  the  "stick.'' 

\  CAREER  EDUCATION 

APPLIED  THROUGH  A  FIELD  TRIP  AT,  GORUM 

On  February  27/Mrs.  Powe's  and  Mrs.  Peyton's  /"J /^J^^  ' 

grade  classes  and  the  ninth  grade  girls  toured  the  N"^^"^^".^'^ ' 
School  and  thp  Central  Area  Trade  School.    They  were  very  impressed  by 
-he  various .trades  offered  at  the  trade  schools.    The  students  were  given 
Infomltlon Vn  tTie  various  courses  of  study  offei-ed  by  the  two  schools. 
■  -Tte^the  tour  of  the  trade  schools,  they  visited  the  Louisiana  Room 

"         ■  f 


of  the  Watson  Library  on  Northwestern  State  University  campus.  Many 
exhlblt^s  and  Interesting  facts  of  Louisiana  were  viewed. 

a^is  trip  was  planned  in  conjunction  with  the  seventh  grade  social 
studies  class  and  the  eighth  grade  social  studies  unit  on  Louisiana  in 
which  various  careers  had  been  discussed.    Career  awareness  and  the 
importance  of  basic  skills  in  all  careers  were  emphasized. 

ROBELINE  STUDENTS  STUDY  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

Career  Education  prepares  the  individual  for  a  meaningful,  produc-- 
tive  life,  and  productive  it  has  been  for  Mrs.  Olivier* ■  seventh  grade 
class  at  Robellne.    The  students  recently  completed  a  unit  on  American 
Industry.    In  this  unit  the  students,  after  "eycral  wecka  of  study, 
formed  their  own  company  and  elected  a  board  of  directors  to  menage  the 
"company.    The  students  then  proceeded  to  sell  stock  in  their  company. 
After  individual  and  cpllectlve  research,  the  students  developed  a  pro- 
duct which  they  subsequently  mass-produced,  advertised,  and  sold.  Tht- 
demand  for  the  small  pennant  that  was  produced  exceeded  the  production. 

After  the  materials  had  been  paid  for  and  upon  liquidation  of 
assets,  the  students  were  delighted  to  find  that  their  stock  had  appreci- 
ated 2307.  in  value.    This  experience  was  valuable  to  the  students  in 
that  it  showed  them  that  American  industry  is  a  vital  and  dynamic  force 
in  our  contemporary  society. 

•     In  the  rush  to  prepare  students  academically,  we,  as  educators,  sopa- 
times  fall  to  provide  practical  application  of  what  va  teach.    This  unit 
came  alive  for  the  students  and  the  word  "profit"  had  real  meaning. 

DEOTAL  HEALTH  WEEK  OBSERVED  BY  SECOND  GRADE  CLASS 

In  conjunction  with  Dental  Health  Week,  Mrs.  Katharine  Otwell's 
'^^second  grade  class  was  visited  by  Dr.  W.  A.^-Bwidley,  a  Natchitoches 
dentist.    Dr.  Bradley  began 4ils  talk  by  dt/cusslng  the  functions  and 
diseases  of  teeth.    He  lllusttated  eacjjv-p&int  with  the  aid  of  charts  as 
ylsual  aids.    This  wjs  followed  by^  nulNlel  demonstration  of  the  proper 
J^thpdB  of  brushing  the  teeth.  ,  Afterward,  the  children  were  gLven  the 
opportunity  to  use  the  model  and  show  what  they  had  learned  about  proper 
tooth  care. 

Ms.  Klese,  student  teacher,  was  culminating  a  unl^  on  dental  health, 
so  the  children  were  abl^  to  contribute  to  the  discussion  as  Well  as  to 
ask  questions       Dr.  Bradley.  n 

Dr.  Bradley  concluded  his  visit  by  giving  the  children  several 
pamphlets  on  tooth  care  to  reinforce  the  importance  of  good  dental 
health. 
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NINTH  GRADE  CLASS 
FROM  MARTHAVILLE  TOURS  NATCHITOCHES 

The  ninth  grade  math  and  general  business  classes  of  MarthavlIIe  High 
School  recently  toured  Natchitoches  as  a  part  of  their  career  education 
program.    Thev  were  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Cecil  Nelson,  Mrs.  Vernlce  McFerrcn» 
and  Mr.  Lobby  RirdweU, 

T^ie  first   sr^p  on  \  i*i  tour  was  the  Natchitoches  Police  Station.  The 
student:;  were     ilded  iLroiigh  the  Communications  Department  and  enjoyed 
Sergeant    iommy  Sev's  dls' u'^slon  of  Indian  relics  and  antique  guns« 

The  next  stoo  wa  ^  t  le  radio  station  wher^  thev  learned  about'  news 
conmunicatlons  t  /  cni  Mr,  Norm  Fletcher.     Mike  Sibley  demonstrated  the  'tech- 
niques of  broadca^'tlng  f  nd  taping  cotnnerclals. 

'  After  the  radio  station,  the  students  toured  the  Natchitoches  Times 
newspaper  office      The  printing  press  was  In  action  and  vas  of  special 
Interest  to  the  ntudents. 

Before  returning  to  school,  a  visit  vas  made  to  the  Exchange  Bank* 
The  students  received  s  firsthand  look  at  all  of  the  processes  of  banking 
from  Mrs.  Myma  Duny  and  Mrs.  Mary  Jones. 

ENGLISH  III  STUDENTS  MAKE  CAREER  INTERVIEWS 

The  English  III  students  In  Mrs.  Roberta  Smith's  class  at  Canptl 
Blgh  School  have  been  studying  non- fiction  as  a  form  of  lltaratur«.  One 
of  the  articles  that  was  read  vas.an  interview  with  Dr.  George  Washington 
Carvsr  made  by  James  Chllders. 

Each  student  9  employing  guides  set  In  class  discussion^  interviewed 
someone  In  the  cooraunlty.    John  Sweeney  Intepiewed  David  Tel^e*  csncjpming 
career  possibilities  In  butchering.    Peggy  LeBrun^  John  Grappe^  Tim 
Burnett,  SuEanne  Galllcn,  and  Kim  Thomas^  interviewed  teachers  of  various 
subject  areas.    Garry  Rivers  interviewed  a  bus  driver;  Nancy  Pye^  a 
minister;  and  Ronald  Pardee,  a  construction  worker.    Charles  Deans^ 
Thomas  Cotton,  and  James  Cotton  talked  to  former  studenta  of  Csnpti  High 
School.    Two  of  these  people  are  presently  enrolled  in  state  universities. 
They  talked  about  grades,  work  possibilities,  and  differences  in  high 
school  and  college  work. 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  newsletter^  please  send  articles 

to  the  following  address:      JOHN  V/y|5)ERSYPEN,  SITE  COORDINATOR 

CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
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FIRST  GRADE  CLASS 
HOLDS  ART  CONTEST 

In  Glenda  Moss*  first  grade  at  Parks  Elementary,  prints  of  works 
done  by  Van- Gogh  and  other  famous  artists  were  displayed  with  the  ^ 
caption  "Will  You  Be  a  Van-Gogh?"    An  art  contest  was  held  for  a  week 
and  a  Northwestern  State  UnjJ^ersity  art  major  Judged  the  drawings 
and  presented  ribbons  to  jirarosiJohnson  for  first  place,  Regina  Raymond 
for  second  place,  and  Melodi  Brown  for  third  place.    She  also  spoke 
briefly  to  the  class  on  the  field  of  art^and  btiought  some  of  her  own 
art  work  to  share  with  the  class.    They  enjoyed  her  very  mich. 

LOOKING  AT  CAREERS  THROUGH 
INDEPENDENT  INVESTIGATION 

Miss  LaFem  Douglas'  fifth  and  sixth  graders  at  North  Natchitoches 
and  Parks  Elementary  are  working  hard  in  the  Independent  Investigation 
Program  for  the  gifted  and  talented.    Many  areas  in  the  world  of  work  ' 
have  been  studied  by  the  students. 

Elivo  Cox  made  a- tour  of  the  emergency  and  operating  rooms  of  the 
Natchitoches  Parish  Hospital  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Annie  Britton.  Ellvo*a 
desire  is  to  become  a  nurse      Agatfia  Piere  and  Zannette  Johnson  are 
working  In  the  area  of  interior  design  under  th^-guidance  of  Mra.  Aurora 
Wester  at  the  Central  Area  Trade  School.    Mrs.  Betty  Williams  has 
given  Mary  County  complete  lessons  on  the  parts  and  use  of  the  type- 
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writer.    Mary  la  working  Independently  to  develop  her  skllla,  Oren 
Adams  has  visited  the  KNOC  lUdlo  Station  and  discussed  with  Rick 
Tarver  several  phases  of  radio  announcing.    Electronics  Is  Junior 
Williams'  srea  of  research  under  the  supervision  of  Mr,  Willie  Lloyd. 
Junior  plans  to  construct  a  model  t^dlsplay  upon  coi^letlon  of  his  * 

research.  , 

Other  topics  studied  by  the  studenfts  were  dramatics,  sewing, 
gymnastics,  crochet,  and  farming.    Thes«* students  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  skilled  and  trained  resource  people  who  are 
•         willing  to  share  their  knowledge.    They  have  alio  had  the  experleh^e 
of  attending  several  programs  ft  Northwestern  State  University. 

/  ^  CAREER  EDUCATION  RESOURCE  CENT^i 

The  Career  Education  Resource  Center,  located  at  319  Sibley 
Street,  Natchitoches,  phone  3S2-6002,  has  assembled  a  variety  of 
materials  for  use  In  conjunction  with  units  of  Instruction  Involving 
career  education  concepts.    Also,  a  vartety  of  trade  publication*' 
Is  available  from  which  to  obtain  bulletin  board  Ideas.  Teacheci 
4celnvlted  to  visit  the  Career  Education  Resource  Center  whlch^ 
remains  open  until  5:00  p.m.  or  call  for  assistance  In  mediating     o  , 
Instruction.^ 

JUNIOR  HIGH  STUDENTS  VISIT 
NStJ  BIOLOGX  DEPARTMENT 

i        .  •  • 

ffeid>ers  of  the  East  Natchitoches  Junlot  High  School  science 
class  recently^ visited  the  biology  laboratory  at  Northwestern 
State  University.    The  visit  was  In  conjunction  with  their  study 
of  life  science,  as  well  as  career  opportunities  In  the  fle^  of 
biology.    The  stu4ents  observed  college  classes  performing 
experiments  with  the  amounts  of  oxygen  germinating  seeds  require. 
They  also  heard  a  lecture  on  hereditary  blood  types  and  observed 
college  students  determining  blood  types  and  RH  factors.  Mrs. 
Eva  Lee  Martin,  Career  Education  Secondary  Guidance  Coord Inatpr, 
and  Mr.  Samiel  Perkins,  science  teacher,  accompanied  the  atudents 
on  the  field  trip. 

The  class  extends  their  appreciation  to  Mr.  Robert  Dasplt 
and  Dr.  William  R.  Stothart  of  the  Northwestern  State  Unlij^rslty  i 
Biology  Department  for  this  experience. 

M.R.  WEAVER  EUEMENTARY  SPRING jCARNIVAL 

Spring- Carnival,  April  12.. ..5  to  8  p.m  Sponsored  by  Parents  Club. 

Activities  for  all  iges  will  be  available.    Everybody  Is  welcome. 
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A  VISIT  TO  NORXBfBSTEKN  UNIVERSm 

The  sophoMore  cljiss  of  Allen  High  School  recently  toured  the  Biology 
Building  o^  Northvestem  State  University.    The  students  vere  able  to 
visit  sbol^ogy,  botany,  entcMBoIogy  and  comparative  anatooiy  classes.  Dr. 
Bumgardner,  departnent  head,  was  very  helpful  in  guiding  the  tour. 

The  students  also  h|id  the  opportunity  to  visit  Northwestern*  s  nulti- 
isillion  dollar  library ,  the  Watson  Mnorial,  vhich  is  <|uite  outstanding. 

Aaong  those  vho  made  the  visit  vera  teacher  Mrs.  Jo  Etta  Baasley,  . 
students  Andre  Davenport ,  Charles  Woodley,  Dorothy  Taylor,  Larry  Lindsey/ 
Michael  Brovn,  Sepora  Prelov,  Connie  Gibson,  Mary  Joyce  Ratliff ,  Linda 
Cook,  Bettye  Ratliff ,  Dale  Odums,  Carrie  Burkes,  Estella  Banks,  Carolyn 
Morris,  Linda  Caason,  Bobbie  Hall,  Patricia  Housley,  Jennifer  Smith, 
Debra  Calhoun,  Ffiyllis  Calhoun^  Ma^oln  Kellum,  and  Abraham  Jackson. 

The  class  vlshes  to  thank  vat^^ous  persons  at  Northwestern  who  made 
the  trip  an  enjoyable  one.  y 


SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASS 
STUDIES  COMOmm  HELPERS 

The  special  education  class  at  Weaver  Elementary  School,  taught  by 
Miss  Gwendolyn  Wells,  has  been  studying  "Comkinity  Helpers."  Bulletin 
board  displays,  pictures,  ;^eld  trips,  films,  and  stories  ware  used' to 
enrich  students'  experiences  with  this  study* 

The  class  visited  the  Sheriff *a  Department  and  the  Police  Station. 
While  conducting  the  tour.  Sheriff  James  and  Mr.  Alb^  Winbarg  ex- 


plained the  types  of  weapons  used  (tear  gas  and  masks,  uand  cuffs,  billy 
elubs,  etc. V  the  alarm  system  used  in  the  city;  drugs  (Mr.  Winbarg 
burned  artificial  drugs  to  small),  and  the  keeping  of  record^. 

Other  field  trips  were  taken,  including  ones  to  the  fire  station, 
post  office,  and  Dr.  Ferguson's  office.    Each  area  coniitiltant  was  vety 
patient  with  the  children  and  gave  splendid  explanations  and  demonstrations 
The  children  loved  /md  enjoyed  each  experience. 

KDID^ARTEN  STUDENTS  STUDY  BIRDS 

Mrs.  Btuxm's  kindergarten  students  at  Allen  High  School  have  been 
studying  birds  this  winter.    They  made  bird  feeders  anjl  are  keeping  an 
eye  out  for  birds,  on  bird  walks  over  the^area.    Theyjhave  also^baen 
discussing  and  acting  out  the  roles  of  people  who  maM  their  livings  with 
help  from  the  birds.    Artists,  photographers,  scientists,  taxodermists, 
poultry  farmers,  hunters,  and  grocers  are  a  few.    The  children  even  thought 
of  %Job  tl^'  teacher  had  missed,  the  truck  driver! 

As  a  culminating  activity,  th^  class  visited  Mr.  SiiDpson  and  saw  ' 
his  numerous  varieties  of  birds.    The  children  were  thrilled  with  the 
par^eets'  tiny  eggs  and  babies.    They  were  surprised  when  a  mother  bird 
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fought  thte  ovner  with  all  her  might  vhen  disturbed  from  her.  eggs  I 
Umpson  explained  hw  he  got  into  the  bird  business  and  how  he  sells 
>lrds  all  over  the  world.    He  was  an  excellent  resource  speaker  and  the> 
children  enjoyed  their  visit. 

FOURTH  GRADE  CLASS 
STUDIES  HEALTH  CAREERT  / 

Mrs.  Be':  ard*s  fourth  grade  class  at  Cainptl  Elementary  has  been 
^  studying  healiii  careers.    The  class  was  divided  into  groups  and  studied 
iheir  assigned  career  people  by  using  a  career  dictionary  and  pamphlets 
from  the  library.    Each  group  made  its  presentation  ami  illustrated  health 
:areer  people  on  paper  and  put  them  on  the  wall  for  display.    Some  of 
:hose  displayed  were  nurses,  nurses'  aideSp  dentists,  veterinarians, 
imbulance  drivers,  pharmacists,  aind  diet  clerks.    One  studant  brought  a 
lurse's  kit  fron  home.    She  shared  it  with  the  rest  of  the  class, 
demonstrating  and  explaining  the  different  tools  a  nurse  uses. 

A  film  entitled  **The  Hospitiil*'  conclude4  the  study  of  health  careers 
>y  giving  more  information  about  people  the  class  had  already  studied 
and  introducing  new  health  careers  for  the  students  to  learn  about. 

FOURTH  GRADERS  HAVE 
CAREER  EDUCATION  WEEK 

A  week  of  career  education  activities  was  expariented  by  Mrs.  Melanie 
icCain*8  fourth  graders  at  Weaver  Elementary.    Career  games  were  played 
and  fllmatrips  related  to  career  education  vera  shovn.    Research  into 
selected  carears  was  another  activity. 

At  the  end  of  the  week  the  children  reported  on  the  different  kinds 
af  Jobs  they  were  interested  in,  such  as  mechanics,  chemistry,  electricity, 
(cinde/rgarten  teaching,  etc.    The  children  told  about  the  personal,  as  well 
as  educational,  qualifications  for  each. 


If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  newsletter,  please  send  articles 
:o  the  following  address:    JOHN  VANDERSYPBN,  SITE  COORDINATOR  / 

CAREER  EDUCATION  EXEMPLARY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCHOOL  BOARD 
^  P.O.  BOX  16  ^ 

NATCHITOCHES,  LOUISIANA^  71457 
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SIXTH  GRADE  CLASS  STUDIES  FORESTRY  CAREERS 

Mrs.  Norma  Slaton's  sixth  grade  class  of  Falrviev  Alpha  High 
School  is  studying  about  careers 'related  directly  or  Indirectly  to  the 
forest.    Construction  of  houses  Is  of  special  Interest  to  the  class. 
They  are  collecting  wood  Siimples  and  othep  materials  used  in  house  con- 
struction.   Mr.  Emmett  Wood, » a  local  draftsman-contractor,  visited  the 
cLass  as  a  resource  speaker. 

The  class  also  took  field  trips  to  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan 
Association  to  learA  about  making  loans  for  houses.    They  also  visited 
Olivier* s  Woodworks  to  observe  furniture  making. 


'  SECOND  GRADL/^SS  VISITS  HOSPITAL 

Mrs.  Qulncy  Ropp^  second  grade  ^class  at  Parks  Elementan^  School 
recently  took  a  field  trip  to  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Hospital.  This 
field  trip  was  a  fbl low-up^ activity  of  a  re^nt  visit  from  Dr.  Charles 
Cook,  who  talked  on  j/arlous  things  a  doctor  aoes  when  examining  or  . 
taking  care  of  patients.    These  served  as  supplementary  activities  in 
studylngr  a  unit  on  "Things  We  Want  to  Know"  taught  by  Mrs.  Frances 
Hargls.    The  purpose  of  the  trip  was  to  Increase  the  students*  under- 
standings of  the  Importance  of  the  hospital  and  its  workers. 

.  Throjigh  this  trip-,  the  students  became  familiar  with  various 
hosplt ST  workers  and  their  duties.    They  were  able  to  observe  the 
duties  of  the  dietician  and  her  co-w6rkers,  nurses,  volurfteer  aides, 
and  the  secretarl^jk  help.    Of  special  Interest  to  the  children  was  a 
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tour  of  th^  emergency  room  and  the  various  equipment  used.    They  vera 
also  allowed  to  view  (he  Inside  of  aS^ambulance  to  learn  more  about  the 
equipment  therein. 

ALLEN  HIGH  SCHOOL  STUDENTS  VISIT  pANKS  I 

Mrs.  Rose  Mary  Ham'^^  sixth  grade  class  of  Allen  High  School 
developed  an  awareness* of  banking  as  an  occupational  area  as  th^y  toured 
P«(ople's  Bank  and  City  Bank  of  Natchitoches*    The  class  leamad  that  a 
bank  safeguards  money  deposited  by  customers  and  puts  It  to  work  through 
lending  and  investing^    The  class  observed  the  responsibilities  and  dtities 
of  the  President.  Vice-president,  accountants,  tellers,  and  bookkeepers  ' 
of  the  banks.  ^ 

Many  of  the  students  expressed  a  high  Interest  In  banking  as  a 
future  career. 

s 

READING  CLASHES  STUDY  SELF-AWARENESS 

The  reading  classes  of  Rose  Johnson,  Aujdrey  Roy,  and  Gloria  Ander- 
son of  Ashland  High  School  Joined  togdther'^liptf^  career  education  study. 
The  theme  of  the  study  was  "Self -Awareness."    Each  child  did  a  research 
project  on  his  family.    The  students  learned  to  answer  questions  that 
.^1^111  have  to  be  answered  on  appllqatlon  forms  tor  various  Jobs.  They 
answered  questions  about  parents  a(M  grandparents.    Each  student  made  a 
poster  with  the  title,  "Me."    On  tMa  poat<ir.was  placed  a  silhouette  of 
his  heai^  foot,  hand,  ear,  and  eye^  tM  a  story  about  himself.  ^  poem 
entitled!. "All  About  Me"  was  also  written  and  placed  on  the  pos^.  .  The 
students  viewed^  films  trips,  made  Career  Booklets,  and  had  ^guest  "^speakers. 

The  town  marshal  1  and  a  parish  deputy  talked  to  the  students  about 
their  duties »  schedules,  and  the  types  of  persdhs  they  had  to  be  to  hold 
the  Jobs.    The  students  looked  the  police  car  over  and  had  questions 
answered  about  It.  « 

Another  speaker  was  John  Garllngton,  a  professional  football  player 
for  the  Cleveland  Browns.    He  told  of  the  year-round  training  necessary 
to  become  iLfootball  player.    He^belleves  any  athlete  must  have  three  - 
qualities:    rl)  he  must  be  aggressive,  (2)  he  must  have  a  sense  of  dedl- 
:atlon,  and  (3)  he  must  have  a  desire  tgx^p^ay. 

One  of  the  main  questions  asked  of^ich  speaker  was,  "Are  you 
lappy  In  your  work?"  t 

SPECIAL  EDUCATION  CLASS  STUDIES  BODY  CARE  AND  kELATED  CAREERS 

Mrs.  Kldd,  a  student  teacher  under 'the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Owlnn, 
8  teaching  a  special  education  class  at  Natchitoches  Central  High  School 
>    n  which  students  have  been  studying  body  care  and  career  opportunities 
hat  are  offered  in  this  a^a.    Mrs.  Hanklns,  from  the  Health  Clinic, 
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visited         sRowed ~a  film  on  social  diseases.    -  -  -     -  •.  -  --   

After  study)lng  the  different  careers  a  person  cquW  cho6^  in  the 
personal  service^ *area,  each  student  chose  the  career his  choice  and 
did  research  on  It.  -   *  ^ 

TRADE  -SCHOOL  WORKS  tLOSELY  WITHHGAREER  EDVCATION 
By  €v       Cro^s,  Directorr, 

pentral  Area^  Trade  School,  In  trying  to  work  closely  with  all  career 
models,  addresses  Itself  to  the  following  five  needs  in  the  vocational 
^IPIspects  of  the  program:  ' 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 

A* 


Every  person  who  wants  to  work  should  be  provided  wltlT  skills  to 
do  so. 

It  Is  well-known  that  a'^^job  provides  social  and  economic  status 
.to  an  Ihdlvldual. 

No  matter  how  fair  down  the  occupational  ladder  a. person  u&y  be, 
he  needs  to  believe  that  h^has  4  thance.to  Improve  both  his 
earnings  and^ status. 

E\(^ry^  person  needs  and  deserves  a  maximum  number  of  employment 
opportunities. 

In  order  to  make  wiite  choices  about  occupational  decisions, 
eVeiryone  needs  sound,  up-to-date  knpwledge  concerning  the  world 
of  work. 


Since. a  central  purpose  of  career  education  is  to  prepare  youth  £^d 
adi^lts 'f or  productive  and  rewarding  lives^  we  consider,  that  all  education 
ijBcareer  e^dcatipa,  or  should  be.    All  of  ourt  efforts  as  educators  tiiust 
be  bent* on  preparing  students  ^ither  to  become  properly  prepared  and 
usefully  employed  imnediat^ly  upoh  graduation,  or  to  go  on  to  further 
their  formal  education,    ^  - 

Vocational  schools  are  classified'  as  post- secondary  institutions 
because: 


n 


(1^   Their  s^tudents  are  secondary  school,  graduates  tlrith  less  than 
baccalaureate  degrees  and  ^re  16  years  of  age  or.  Older.  ^ 

(2)  Their  graduates  are  awarded  .cettificates  fqr  satisfactory  com- 
pletion* of  a  program.  ' 

(3)  The  major  orientation  of  the  program  is  focusefd  upon  occupations 
with  a  high  degree  of  specialization.  /  ' 

(4)  The  schools  prepare  individuals  for  occupa^i:ohs  first,  then  ' 
assist  them  in  finding  employment. 
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b/  Kertnlt  D/  LlcJld,  Coord laat or 
Career  Education  Resources  Center  ' 

Locally  produced/ cassette  librai^ies  improve  ^aching.  Classes  using 
'esource  persons  ^tre  .capable  of  developing  ^cassette  collections  that  tiave 
..nmeasurable  value  for  future  xrlasses,  Mpst  resource  persons  are  willing 
o  have  their  presentation  recorded  durfng  the  elasd  or  field  trip.  Using 
jchool  cassette  recorders  makes  recording  easy.  It  also  gives  students  a 
:hance  bQj^evelop  the^aterial,  Audi'Otape- collections  are  invaluable 
jupp^ementkry^'media,  ,  / 

I    Recordings  of  teacher' presentations  improve  teaching  methods.  The 
sxiessive  use  of  ''OK,"  ''Alright,"  "Now/'  "Good,"  "and  so  forth,"  and 
'  'et  cet^a"  detracts  from  otherwise  good  presentations.    Record  the  pre- 
sentation and  honestly  criticize  the  result  during  playback.  This 
irocedure  helps  you  realise  how  your  students  hear  yoii,      -  . 

.   '        ■  ■     '     ■  *    '  ^         .  '■ 

-  ^, SIXTH  GRADERS  STU^Y  WEAtI^R 

J^s,  Elvanda  Murphy's  sixth  grade  science  classes  at  Weaver 
Hementai?V  School  have  just  completed  a  unit  oh  weather.    While  srtudylng 
lareers  ip'  m^eptology,  students  participated  in  a  role^playing  activity  v 
;ith-etfcn  stud^t  having  an  opportunity  to  be  the  weather  forecaster^  for  ^ 
I  day,    Epch  student  made  a  weather  booklet  which  consisted  of  reports, 
lews'paper  and  magazine  clippings,  and  driiwings  of  weather  instruments,  . 

FIFTH  GRADE  STUDENTS  STUDY  JOBS  OF  EARLY  COLONISTS 

Mrs,  Annie  Leon's  fifth  g^de  class  at  Parks  Elementary  School 
;orrelited  tl^ir  career  bulletin  board  and  other^  activities  with  their 
iocial  studies  unit  on  "Setting  th^  Stage  for. Americans,"    The  bulletin 
>oard  was  entitled,  "It  Takes  Gre\t  Workers  to  Build  a  Great  Nation," 
:t  had  a  red,  white  and  blue  color  scheme. 

The  class  discussed  and  studies  jobs  the  early  col9ltiists  performed  ^ 
IS  compared  to  those  performed  tioday.    They  also  studied  about,  the  prganii<- 
tations  that  were  formed  by  the  colonists  ^to  demand  fair  wages  and  treat- 
lent^*  as  well  as  those  of  ^today, 
*********************** 

If  you  wish  to*  contribute  to  the  newsletter,  please  jsend  article's 
to  the  following  address:      JOtiN  VANDERSYPEN,  SITE  COORDINATOR 

CAREER  EDUCATION  EX^^ffiSCkY  PROGRAM 
NATCHITOCHES  PARISH  SCPOOL  BOARD 
P.Q,  BOX  16 

NATCHIT0CHES,  LOUISIANA^  71457 
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Mr.  Charles  Dyesdf  sixth  grade  clua  of  Marthaville  High  School 
pi4rticipated  in  thjj/ Career  Fair  at  N,  R,  Weaver  Elementary  School  on 
April  18th.    The  class^provided  entertainment  by  singing  ''Swinging  On 
A  Star."    For  the  Clusters  On  Parade  activity,  they  acted  out  a  skit 
concerning  careers  in  constnictlon.   .The  two  characters  were  played  by 
N^ncy  McGehee  and  Brian  Hagan.' 

The  class  won  second  palace  for  their  group  project  entitled 
"Building  a  Dream  House/'  which  also  centered  around  tha  theme  of  con- 
struction,   ke^t  Carroll  won  first  place  for  his  individual  project 
showing  the/construction  of  a  trailer  hitch,    Lisa  HcFerren  won  third 
place  for  mr  individual  project  cor^sistlng  of  ^a  model  brick  house 
and  landscape ^setting.  ^  /  ' 

V»  students  enjoyed  the  Career  Fair  and  learned  much  valuable 
information  from  their  research  tor  the  projects. 

MINI  COURSE  IN  MUSIg^STUDIED  AT  CLOUTIflRVILLE^HIGH 

Mrs.  Millie  Gallien's  genera!  mualc  cl^esses  at  Cloutierville  ^ 
HighySchool  are  participating  in  a  mini  course  in  Career  Education. 
Various  fields  of  music,  from  orchestra  conductor ,  rock  musicians, 
composers  of  different  styles  of  muaic,  end  nuaic  educaHon  to  contem- 
porary dancei^""were  studied. 

^HH^^H^*^:yfr^H^^***^  kMkkkA  ieltirkitirkirificieicitieieieicirkfe:^^ 

Publ^shW  periodically  under  the  auspicf^a  Of  the  Natchitoches  Parfsh 

CareerT^Jtieatlon  Advisory  Committee^     4  ^^b  Reese;  President 

~  ^  '  «  «  «  «  «  ■  I  ii  I  ii  ii  ill  ill  ii  ii  ii  ii  ill  ii  ix  A  ii 
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^^^^  ms^^tx  to  paflt«y~M<^rfipori:^iT  thc^mp 
tra  performed  for  the  school.    Last  week,  Miss  Sandra  Roquemore  from 
the  Northwestern  State  ^University/  Physical  Education  Department  perfomrd 
a  contemporary  dance,  aft^r  which*  she  demonstrated  a  beginning  dance  for 
the  class  using  some  of  the  high  school  students. 


SPRING  MUSIC  PROGRAM  CONCERNING 
CAREERS  TO  BE  HELD  IN  MARTHAVILLE 


The  Marthaville  Elementary  School  music  daises  will  present  a  ) 
Spring  Program  on  May  8,  1975,  concerning  careers.    The  theme  will  b« 
"Que  Sera  Sera/*  or^**What  Will  Be  Will  Be."    The  program  will  be  pr^ 
sented  by  the  kindergarten  through  grade  seven  classes.    Each  grade  will 
represent  a  different  career  and  act  out  different  ideas  concerning  that 
^career. 

The  kindergarten  class  will  portray  school  bus  drivers  and  will 
sing  the  song,  **The  Bus.*^  The  first  grade  class  will  portray  nurses 
and  doctors  and  will  sing  "Miss  Polly  Had  a  Dolly."    The  sedbnd  grade 
class  will  portray  farmers  and  will  sing  "Old  Macdonji^d"  and  "I'm  a 
Lonely  tittle  Petunia."    The  third  grade  class  is  divided  into  two 
groujps;  the  girls  portray  painters  and  the  boys  portray  carpenters. 
Their  song  wiH  be  "I've  Been  Working  On  the  Railroad"  with  words  per- 
taining to  painters  and  carpenters.    The  fourth  grade  class  is  going 
to  portray  circus  people.    They  will  sing  a  medley  of  songs  about  our 
flag.    The  sixth  grade  class  will  portray  cowboys  and  rancheriT^nd  <|o  a 
skit  from  the  television  show,  "Bonanza^"    they  will  sing  "Ride  'cm 
Cowboy"  and  "Jingle  Jangle  Jingle."    The  seventh  grade  class  will  act 
cajun  fishermen  and  trappers. W  Their  song  will  be  "Louisiana  Man." 
There  will  also  be  special  numbers  by  individuals  between  thte  acts  by 
the  grades. 

The  program  should  be  very  enjoyable.    Mrs.  Lydia  Kilgore,  music 
teacher,  invites  everyone  to  attend.  • 

ELEMENTARY  SIXTH  CftADE  CAREER  FAIR  HELD 

The  Career  Education  Exemplary  Program  of  ^the^atchitoches  Parish 
Schools  presented  an„f«StTnual  Career  Fair  at  Weaver  Elementary  School  on 
Friday,  April  18.  The  theme  of  the  fair  was  "Career  Awareness  Infused 
in  the  Learning  Process." 

The  fair  depicted  individual  and  group  projects,  exhibits,  posters, 
displays,  career  clusters,  etc.    These  activities  grew  out^  of  the  classr 
room  learning  experiie^nces.    The'^rojects  and  exhibits  were  prepared  by 
the  sixth  grade  students  with  the  assistance  of  their  teachers.  ^ 

^hools  participating  in  the  fair  were  Allen  High  School,  Campti 
Elentei^tary  School,  Fairview  Alpha  High  School,  Marthaville  High  School, 
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Horthwestern  Laboratory  School ,  North  Kitchltpches  Elementrary  School » 
Parks  Elementary  School,  St.  Matthew  High  School »  and  Weaver  Elementary. 
School* 

Winners  from  the  Career  Fair  were: 

(Group  Entries) 


First  Place: 


Second  Place; 


Third  Place: 


Fl 


rit  PI 


ace: 


\ 


Second  Place: 
third  Pli^e: 


"Be  Aware  of  Careers  In  Health** 
Sixth  Grade  Class  Project 
Allen  High  School 
Mrs,  Rosemary  Ham,  Teacher 

"Building  a  Dream  House" 
Sixth  Grade  Class  Project 
Marthavllle  Hl^*h  School 
Mr,  Charles  Dyess,  Teacher 

"Western  Kraft"  fStormam) 
Sixth  .Grade  Cla»  Project 
Falrvlew  Alpha  High  School 
Mrs,  Norma  Slay ton ,  Teacher 

(Individual  Entries) 

Kent  Carroll 

"Construction  of  a  Trailer  .Hitch'' 
Martha^lle  High  School 

Sheila  Johnson 
"Who  Am  I" 
Allen  High  School 

Jerry  Smith  rv 
"Log  Cabin"  ^ 
Falrvlei^Alpha  High  School^ 


>    Valai|jle  Wallace 
..^^>i^ob^  of  the  Future" 
(  AlJ*n  High  School 

'Lisa  tlcFerren  ^ 

"The  Bricklayer*  i^applness" 

Marthavlile  High  Scl^ol 
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ElOmi  i;8HH|  Class  STUDIES  TSPO^^       MMS  • 

Mrs.  Mary  Hargrove* 8  earth  sdlence  classes  at  Northwestern  Junior* 
High  School  have  been  investigating  the  use  and  construction  of  topographic 
maps.    The  students  have  explored  the  various  careers  \xi  vhich  this  kind 
of  map  is  used.    Mr.  Kenneth  thitlle  served  a^  a  resource  speaker  on  the  use 
of  topograph fc  maps  by  hunters  and  fishermen  and  for  other  recreational 
purposes.    The  students  are  in  the  process  of  constructing  a  topographic 
map  of  the  No^thvestem  Junior  High  School  canpus. 

PROJECTS  COMPLETED  BY  AEROSPACE  CLASS 

Two  projects  have  recently  been  completed  by  Mr.  Litton  Nugent* s 
aerospace  class  of  Clout^iervllle  High  School.    One  project  was  an  advanced 
experimental  study  invofving  a  specially  designed  balsa  wood  a/rplane  kit. 
It  was  used  for  instruction  in  the  fundamentala  of  aerodynamics,  mathe- 
matics, and  physics.    The  second  project  was  the  construction  of  model 
rockets.    The  rockets  were  soft-landed  by  means  of  parachutes. 

.    FIFTH  GRADE  CLASS  WRITES  ABOOT  SECRET  AMBITIONS 

Mrs.  Annie  Leon's  fifth  grade  class  at  Parks  EleDKntary  School  made 
an  attractive  bulletin  board  entitled  ''My  Secret  Aadbition."    Each  child 
made  a  picture  frame. out  of  construction  paper  and  drew  self  portraits  and 
placed  them  on  the  outside  cover  of  the  frame.    On  the  inside  of  the  frame, 
each  child  wrote  his  secret  ambition  and  gave  a  brief  description  o^  the 
occupation  and  reasons- for  choosing  it.    A  picture  was  dr.jBwn.on  the  inside 
front  cover  to  show  the  kind  of  uniform  or  clothing  the  person  wears  in 
each  kind  of  work. 

FIRST  GRADERS  STUDY  BIRDS 

Mrs.  Gerald  Wenner  recently  visited  Mrs.  Gertrude  Chelette's  first 
grade  class  at  M.  R.  Weaver  Elementary  School.    Mrs.  Wenner  was  invited 
to  talk  to  the  children  about  the  hobby  of  bird  watching  and  how  this 
delightful  hobby  could  lead  to  interesting  careers.    Among  the  careers 
mentioned  were  artist ^eacher  of  ornithology,  and  careers  in  forestry. 

Mrs.  Wenner'^s  visit  was  part  of  a  unit  on  birds  taught  by  Mrs. 
Charles  Woninack,  student  teacher. 

If  you  wish  to  contribute  to  the  newsletter,  please  sen^  articles 
to  the  following  address:      JOHN  VANDBRSYPEN,  SITE  COORDINATOR 
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4he  DESI^ 


GF  THE  SITE  -COORDINATOR 


John  Vandersypen 


le  1974  -75  school  year  it  «vlf  tly^tmrlng-  to  a  Close,    I  mm 
certain  that  many  students  have  benefited  from  the  efforts  of  the 
Natchitoches  Parish  educators*    I  extend  my  utmost  tompliilients  t0  you 
for  a  Job  well  done* 

The  career  education  efforts  of  our  parish  are  not  going  unnoticed « 
Reports  are  mailed  every  three  mopt^is  with  specific  details  explaining 
your  efforts.    On  numerous  occasions  I  ha^^M^eard  coaplinsnts  froM  all 
over  the  state  on  how  our  teachers,  guidance  counselors,  and. school 
administrators  are  effectively  using  the  career  education  ,c.ui^.  ipts*  I 
congratulate  all  Natchitoches  Parish  personnel  for  a  concerted  fffort 
to  develop  a  comprehensive  education  program. 


FROM  THE  DESK  OF  THE  ELBMBNTARY  GUIDANCE  COORDINATOR 

Winderlean  Levis 

J} 

At  the  elementary  level  there  are  many  concepts  for  'developing 
pareer  education*    They  Include  developing  an  awareness  of  self,  a 
positive  attitude  toward  work,  the  ability  to  get  along  with  others, 
and  a  broader  knowledge  of  the  working  world. 

Published  periodically  under  the  auspices  of  the  Natchitoches  Parish 
Career  i!ducat'':in  Advisory  Coomittee  Bob  Reese,  President 
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(or  (Uld  trip,  md  re.ourc.  'P**^";   JJ,  „f  cl...roo.  rttlvltl... 

/''^SiS'cFF  TO  ALL  TEAOffiRS  Al^ia)HlSlSTRAT«^^    VOU  HAVE  DONE  A 


GREAT  JOB! 

FROM  THE  DESK  OP  THE  SECONDARY  CDIDAHCE  COORDIHATOR 
Eva  L.  Martin 

Th.  conc«ot  Of  career  eduction  heevlly  infused  In  the  school 

a«L  heoov  contributing  citizen  of  our  society.  We  cen  see  these  things 
h:;j;n^:n«e"^  elsewhere;  yet  ve  h.ve  JUST  BEGUN!    If  eecl,  teecher. 


administrator 9  and  parent  adds  careful  and  coaprehensiv«  planning  this 
sumasr  to  what  we've  already  accomplished »  next  year  should  see  many  good 
things  happening  in  our  schools  beyond  any  previous  year. 

Special  thanks  and  appreciation  go  Co  our  cooDOunity  for  opening 
its  doors  to  our  scKoals  in  providing  resource  personnel  and  sites  for 
field  trips. 

I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the  students,  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators ,  and  coonunity  leaders  these  past  months  and  earnestly  solicit 
sny  suggestions  or  ideas  that  would  enhance  the  program. 

FR^OM  THE^UESK  OF  TliE  PLACEMENT  OFFICER 

#  Milton  Lacefield 

The  placement  office  will  continue  to  be  in« operation  and  service 
will  be  made  available  throughout  the  sunner  months.    The  purpose  is  to 
aid  students  who  need  assistance  in  employment  areas.    Due  to  the  fact 
that  many  students  seeklnif  sumndr  and  full-tiiK  employment  do  not  find 
Jobs  imnedia'tely,  the  plaoement  officer  will  continue  to  place  students 
throughout  the  suomer  months  m  Jobs  are' made  available.    Students  lAo; 
are  indeed  of  assistance  are  urged  to  come  by  fr  contact  the  placement 
office  during  the  summer  months.    The  phone  number  is  357-S973'.  ^ 

All  Natchitoches  Parish  seniors  are  once  |igain  asked  to. please 
correspond  with  the  f oll(nr-*up  program  when  questionnaires  are  sent  out 
to  them  next  fall.    Teachers  >are  also  asked  to  help  remind  seniors  of  the 
follo«r-up  project  for  next  fall.  ,  ^ 

In  the  event  of  former  students  not  living  at  a  previously  listed 
address »  parents  or  guardianii  may  fill  out  mfi  return  fche  questionnaire 
for  them.  ».  ^ 

It  must  .be  said  that  the  importance  of  follow-*up  is  to  provide  a, 
tool  by  which  educators  may  evaluate  themselves  by  student  feedback  and 
to  continue  placement  assistanc/  for  former  graduates..   It  should  also  be 
emphasized  that  all  infotwatidh  regarding  individual  students  is  kept  on 
a  confidential  basis. 

FOOD  SERVICE  WAGE  EARNING  CLASS  TOURS  HOLIDAY  INN  ^ 

The  Robeline  Higti  School  food  service  wage  earning  class  and  their 
sponsor,  Mrs.  Kathryn  Webb,  recently  made  a  tour  of  Holiday  Inn.  The 
class  was  shown  the  housekeeping  department  and  taken  through  the  food 
service  department.    The  different  aspects  of  the  kitchen  services  were 
explained  and  Job  opportunities  in  food  services  were  discussed. 

After  the  tour,,  the  jlass  %ient  through  the  btiffet  line  for  lunch.  > 
The  students  tiad  earned  money  for  this  by  preparing  and  selling  food  i/tT 
their  own  restaurai.c  and  pastry  shop  for  the  tefchers  at  Robeline  High 
School.  / 


Mrs.  GlorU  AnderBon'i  elementary  cl.iMi  at  Aihl«d  High  School  h«v« 
lust  coiwleted  •  metric  study  unit.    Each  pupil  In  the  third,  fourth,  end 
elitth  grade  classes  made  and  worked  In  an  activity  book  entltlad  "Fun  With 
tfetrlc  Measurement."    Some  of  the  activities  Included  making  cardboard  matar 
sticks,  centimeter  rules,  liter  boxes,  weighing,  measurlna.  using,  •cales 
and  gram  weights,  and  taking  body  meaauremsnts.    Each  clJIs  «eiri>er  anjoyed 
collecting  labels  from  various  products  to  mak6  "gram  art,    a  type  of 

The  classes  enjoyrfd  and  learned  from  a  set  of  f llmatrlps  entitled 
"Metric  ot-En^lsh?    That  la  the  question."    The  world  of  work  was  brought 
In  with  each  activity.  .  The  boys  were  especially  Interested  In  tool  sUe, 
differences  of  tools  for  motorcycles,  foreign  cars,  and  American  cars. 
The  girls  were  interested  In  changing  recipe  mBaaurements.    All  of  the 
classes  thought  they  would  like  to  drive  90  kilometers  pter  hour. 

The  pupils  are  looking  forward  to  using  metric  measure  and  want  to 
<help  others  to  lean. 

CAMPTI  .ELE«NTARY  VISITS  AIRPORT  AND  MADflBNANCE  DEPARTMHT 

Recently,  the  Can^t I  Elementary  School  kindergarten  and  first  grade 
claaaes  visited  the  Maintenance  Department  and  the  airport  In  Natchitoches. 
The  first  stop  was/the  Maintenance  Department  where  Mr.  Clay  showad  the 
equipment  used  for  cleaning  the  city.    The  children  wore  especially  Inter- 
ested m  the  street  sweeper.    One  of  the  department  workers  shoiiod  how 
the  sweeper  worked  ind  discussed  why  It  parfomod  Its  particular  duties. 

The  airport  was  the  next  stop.    »r.  Wolfe,  one  of  the  airport  a 
pilot  Instructors,  explained  to  the  student^  the  different  parts  of  an 
airplane.    While  they  were  observing  the  air  field,  one  airplane  took  off 

and  another  landed.  .       ^  ►.n 

The  students  were  very  enthusiastic  as  they  returned  ready  .to  tell 
others  what  they  had 'learned  frJ|m  their  career  trip. 

FIFTH  GRADERS  VISIT  COTTON  GIN 

Mrs.  Carol  Allen's  fifth  graders  at  Natche«  Elementary  School  have 
been  studying  about  the  various  Inventions  that  came  Into  being  during  the 
late  1700' s.  and  early  1800's.    As  a  culminating  Activity,  after  studying 
.about  the  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  by  Ell  Whitney,  the  class  visited 
the  cotton  gin  on  Mill  Street  In  Natchitoches.  .  ..u 

The  children  were  thrilled  with  the  visit  and  eiijoyed  collecting  the 
different  kinds  of  cotton  and  cotton  by-products  for  their  keepings. 
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FIFTH  GRADE  CLASS  ACTIVE  IN  CAREER  EDUCATION 


Hxf .  Mildred  Richardson^s  fifth  grade  class  at  Tarks  Eleoientary* 
School  has  been  velry  active  in  career  education  this  year.    The  class  has 
Mtde  full  use  of  resource  speakers  and  field  trips. 

Recently,  Miss  I^^Fern  Douglas  served  as  a  ''double''  ^resource  ptrson  fot 
Mrs.  Richardson's  cla|^^  Miss  Douglas  4nfonaed  the  class  about  the  Indepen- 
dent Investigation  Prc^Mm  for  academically  gifted  and  talented  students. 
She  gave  the  class  detailed  ini^nnation  about  her  job  as  an  Independent 
Ia^vestigation  teacher.    The  students  asked  interesting  and  ^^vulatihg  ques* 
tions.    Copies  of  project  mapping  and  evaluation  sheets  imriTpMsed  out 
among  the  students.    An  explanation  vas^ giveA.Of  each  sheet4  Resource 
materials  vere  given  to  the  class  for  their  ule»    These  materials  included 
••Research  In format^ion  Bookie ts,'*  ''Creative  Writing  Activities,"  and  a 
••Collection  of  Boundary  Breakers. •*    Miss  DcKiglas  showed  the  r.lass  a  large 
scrapbook  concerning  several  phases  of  the  program. 

As  a  double  resource  person.  Miss  Douglas  also  informed  the  class  about 
her  part-time  job  at  the  Natchitoches  Parish  Hospital  as  a  vard  decfc.  ^ 
The  class  was  concerned  as  ta  hov  Miss  Douglas  worked  at  two  different  lobsi 
so  she  eicplained  to  them  that  her  work  at  the  hospital  was  cmly  pn  Saturdays 
and  Sundays. 

The  student^  were  very  appreciative  of  Hiss  Douglas'  time  and  affort 
in  presenting  the  information  to  them. 

Another  resource  person  for  the  class  was  Mrs.  Nina  Magers,  the  art 
instructor  at  Natchitoches  Central  High  School.    Mrs.  Magers  brought  16 
students  from  her  classes  with  her  to  help  show  lirs.  Richardson's  cla^s  how 
to  make  rugs.    The  high  school  students  showed  the  class  hov  to  thread  th« 
rug  needles,  how  to  use  the  rug  yam,  etc.    Each  metobeT  of  the  class  was 
allowed  to  sew  mn  area  on  tHe  rug.    Mrs.  Magers  told  the  class  about  the 
stores  at  which  they  fcould  purchase  the  materials  they  needed  to  make  rugs 
of  their  own  at  inexpensive  coats.    The  students  were  also-tiught  td^  miike 
many  different  objects  with  burlap. 

The  class  thoroughly  enjoyed  the  visit  and  plan  to  take  Mrs.  Magers 
up  on  hei*  invitation  to  visit  her  classroom  at  Natchitoches^ Central  High. 
School. 

Mrs.  Richardson's  class  also  took  a  trip  to  the  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Plant  in  Natchitoches.    The  students  were  very  interested  in  the  process 
-of  coke  making.    They  learned  that  one  hundred  thousand  cokes  are  bottled 
and  packed  in  cases  per  day,  the  dishwasher  cleans  over  320  bottles  per 
f      minute,  the  big  tube  holds  40  pounds  of  liquid  sugar,  and  that  (he  syrup 
runs  through  the  plastic  tubes  into  the  coke  (fillers. 

The  class  wishes  tq  thank  Mr.  Hollingsworth  for  guiding  them  on  their 
.  tour  snd  also  for  the  refreshments^-cokes  of  course  I 
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SEHIORS  ATTEND  CAREER  DAY 


ifhe  senior  class  Hf^  Falrvlcw  Alpha  Hl^  School  recently  attended 
"Career  ,Day"  at  Northwestern  State  Unlverelty,    The  students  were  welcoaed 
by  Dr.  Lum  ElllSp  Miss  NSU,  and  Rodney. Harrington,  student  body  president. 
They  talked  briefly  about  campus  life  and  Introduced  then  to  the  different 
opportunities  and  advantages  NSU  has  to  offer.  \ 

The  stujlents  then  enjoyed  sow  free^tise  In  which  ^ley  could  tour  the 
campus  or  take  advantage  of  thU  recreational  facilities  offered  at  North- 
western.   The  administration  treated  the  seniors  to  a  free  meal  at  the 
Student  Union  Cafeteria  and  gave  out  free  passes  to  the  NSU  vs.  Loulaiana 
College  basketball  game.    Durljig  the  mealp  The  Entertaln^rSp  a  group  9C 
NSU  students,  performed  fot  tne  seniors.  *  A 

FIRST  GRADE  CIASS  EATS  ARITHI«TIC 

The  (saying  goes/ that  "you  can't  have  your  cake  and  eat  It,  too." 
Howe verp  there's  not  otte  that  says  "you  can't  have  your  arithmetic  and>at 
Itp  tool"    And  that's  exactly  what  Mrs.  Dovle  Rlkard's  first  graders  did 
when  they  studied  about  measurements  u»ed  In  cooking.    The  students  became 
familiar  with  many  of  the  different  measuring  utensils  used  In  thr' cooking 
process.    They  used  m^^urlng  apoona  end  cupa  to  measure  powdered  .milk: 
ahd  water  for  their  very  own  'homemade"  pudding. 

SIXTH  GRADE  CLASS  VISITS  BUSINESSES 

The  sixth  grad.  class  at  F.lrvlM  Alpha  High  School  has  haen  studying 
thrae  dlfferant  sofclatles—Greeky.  IndUn,  and  Chlnesa.    Tha  studants  ^ra 
very  Involvad  In  comparing  the  fipilly  llvaa,  social  classes,  and  religions 
of  these  different  cultures. 

h       The  class  also  took  a  field  trip  to  tha  First  Federal  Savings  and 
aoan  C6in)any  In  Natchitoches.    Mr.  Hartijti  showed  the  students  around  thfe 
entire  buUdlna  and  took  them  Into  a  fireproof  vault.    The  students  were 
Interested  In  tkfe  fact  that  the  vault  had  an  air  system  In  case  someone  ■ 
got  locked  In.  1.  *  ' 

While  -In  Natchitoches,  the  class  also  visited  a  fvBilture  maker's 
wc^rkshop.    They  Were  shown  all  of  the  vartous  equipment  used  and  many 
pieces  of  finished  furniture. 

DO  YOU  KNOW?  if 

It  has  been  determined  by  a  detailed  follow-up  study  conducted^ 
Milton  Lacefleld,  Research  and  Placement  Offlarr  for  the  Natchitoches 
Parish  Career  Education  Program,  that  287.  of  aH  1973-74  Natchltochc 
Parish  graduates  attended  college,  87.  attended  ^catlonal-technlca^ 
schools,  87.  Joined  the  military,  307.  were  employed,  97.  were- hou selves, 
and  177,  were  unemployed.  * 
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CAREER  RESOURCE  GEWreR  PR0VIPE9  MAIRTENMICB  AND  REPiTST^ERVlCf  - 
^  by 

KexnU:  Llold,  Director 

fh«  Career  Education  Resource  Center  provides  fuintenence  end  jre^eir 
services  for  non-Title  I  media  equlpasnt.    A  stock  of  wout  frequently  used 
projection  Imw  le  maintained  with  additional  types  added  as  the  need 
arisen.    CaS^te  tape  repairs  nay  be  obtained  Iraeidlately  and  other  equip 
merit  repa»8  can  usually  be  effected  with  only  a  short  delay  to  obtain 

parts.*  /  '  J      jj  , 

Tepchers  are  urged  to  report  equipment  malfunctions  Imedlately  so 
repairs  can  be  made  with  minimum  loss  of  equlpipent  use. 

ARhff  CAJTAIN  VISITS  NORTwfesTERN  JUNIOR  H^GH 

-  ^       '  '  /  • 

^Captain  Larry  Crocker  of  the"  United  States  Army  recently  visited  ^ 
Mrs.  Mary  Hargrove's  earth  science  classes  at  Northwestern  Junior  High 
School  to  give  a  presentation  on  the  use  of  topographic  maps,  by  the 
mfrliefry  eervlces.    He  also  presented  a  lesson  pn  map  reading >y  using 
topographic  maps  of  Natchltoct^a  Parish  and  the  surrounding  ^^m^^Tq 
Illustrate  map  reading  on  mapa"^  of  lerger  areas »  he  used  a  topograpHlc 
map  of  VZest  Germany.  ' 
The  students  %iere  very  Interested  In  the  maps  and  thcTlr  uses. 

^         AEROSPACE  CLASS  GOES  FOR  AIRPLANE  RIDE  ^  , 

>  •  "  <- 

The  Cloutlervllle  High  School  aerospace  ft^laii  recently  visited 
England  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Natchitoches  Airport.    At, England  Air 
(  Force  Base  the  Jtud.nt^  examined  A-7  fighter  plan.s  and  toured  some  of  ^ 
N  the  support  facilities  necesliary  In  base  operation.    Th.  students  also  *^ 
received  Instructions  bn  how  to  fly  an  A-7  slnailator,  Ww  weather  Is  fore- 
casted, and  how  an  airplane  Is  flown  and  maintained.  \      e^t  i. 

At  the  Natchitoches  Airport,  students  were  given  ap  orientation  fllgh 
m  a  single  engine  airplane.    The  major  purpose  of  the  flight  was  to  gain 
firsthand  knowledge  about  how  an  airplane  files  and  what  a  pilot  does  when 
flying.  ♦  ^ 

t 

FROM  THE  SCHOOL  BOARD  OFFICE 

The  NatchltVKhes  Parish  School  Board  Is  Interested  In  replacing  old 
typewriters,  etc.,  with  new  equipment  as  far  as  funds  will  allow.  They 
would  like  to  replace  about  ten  percent  per  year.    Your  help,  along  with- 
that  of  your  business  teacher.  Is  needed  In  deciding  which  machines 
should  be  replaced. 

♦ 

X.  Graham  ' 
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SEVBfim  «attffi&^IA&S  GOES  TO  LONG  IZAF  VISTA 


The  seventh  gmde  class  st  Allen  High  School  recently  visited  J-ong 
Leaf  Viste.    Although  it  i:eined/th^  students  iiere  etill  able  to  hike  and 
have  fun^    They  sav  examples  of  connensalisn  (bird  nests  pnd  laosa  on  trees), 
scavengers  (busEards  and  crows),  and  lichen  commit ies  (fungi  and  algae) » 

'    Among  those  who  went  on  the  trip  were  teachers  Mrs.  Jo  Etta  B^asley 
and  Coach  Burley  Johnson/  and  students  Patricia  Jackson,  Sharon  Banks, 
Bonnie  Rainey,  Sandra  Gibson,  Susie  Edwards,  Mineola  Bonner,  Jeanette 
Taylor,  Robertha  Greenji  Cbarmaine  Jones,  Linda  Davenport,  David  Queea» 
Lonnle  Bradford,  George  Emnitt,  Galloway  Davenport,  Marvin  Sweet,  and  y 
Joseph  Allen*.  ^ 

Eyer^ne  had  a  wonderful  time  and  extends  thanks  to  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Program. 

thuu)  graders  study  careers  available  nr  Washington  d.  c. 


Mrs.  K«y  bimlgan's  third  gr«d«  clm»»  *C  Cmptl  EleMntary  School 
hUt  beota  rapping  strongly  about  Washington  D.  C.  and  the  aany  Jobs -that 
are  avviLablo- Micro.    As  an  added  activity*  the  class  was  able ^o.  obtain 
a  resource  speaker  from  Washington  D.  C^^^Hwr  talk  proved  to  be  very  help- 
ful and  very  interesting  to  the  class.    The  speaker's  ntmm  was  Iftrs. 
Figurero  and  the  class  i^ihes  to  thank  her  for  taking  the  tiM  to  share 
her  knowledge  with  thetgpT^ 

KINDERGARTEN.  CLASS  FTUDIBS  POSTAL  CAREER^  v- 

The  kindergarten  class  at  Canpti  «le«ntary  School  has  Ibeey^^^ng 
very  busily  ae  they  explored  all  diHolrent  types  of  careers.    A^ong  Mie 
different  carMrs  studied  were  thos«<  connected  with  the  post  office. .v^e 
class  viewed  a  filmstrlp  on  the  post  ^ff ice  ^mTthe  workers  involved  Ui 
this  area.    After  the  111«,  the  class  discus^o^the  different  postal 
workers  and  their  Jobs. 

******* 

HAVE  A  NICE  VACATION 
FROM  THE  ENTIRE  CAREER  EDUCATION  STAFF 

John  Vandersypen  "  Site  CkMrdiaator 

WinderUan  Ifwls  -  Blenentfwy  OuLiance  CoonUnntor. 

Eva  Lee  Mirtin     -  SecondaxyVlOuidance  Coordinator 

Milton  Lacefield  -  Reaearch  &  PUcoMnt  Officer 
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Ek;mentary'  Sch\5o.ls  (K-6) 


could  possibly  be  of  assistance  in  your  discussiov 
however,  many  can  be  deleted  if  they  conf.],ice  with  your  talk!  ' 

1.    -Take  something  along><,to  interest  the  children  in  your  iob  '     '  ' 

,|Sam£le;   af  you ',r.e  a  floral,  designer take- along  some  real 
,     .  flowers  (2  or  3  stems),  floral  tape,  floral  yire  ,^  snippers 

;.a  corsage  pin    ribbons  and  other  simple  decorations.  '         '  ^  ' 

;  ^'   - thdtiun.be r- of  i^ems  (tools  and  maCerials  to  five  •  4 

•::-.b.-    p,lace  the  display  items  on  a  table"  in  e'asy  .View  of  all  '     '  * 

'  the  students .  '  ^ 

■  -V  "  ■  ■  ■  ;  *  ■ 

;2.:.  Whea  you're  . introduced  to  the  triasB.'  wtCe  on  tfi^^  "      .  "   

I  am  a  '  «    '        i»  .  , 

;■•  '  ■  ' .  '      ■     »  •  ■  ■  .■ 

3.     Also  write  on  the  chalkboard:     "Sotfie  ^f  the  tools  I  use  '  ' 

my  worK  are..."  (and  list  the  names  of  the  items  you  *  :  - 

brought  with  you.)  ,  ' 

nemonstratc  how  you  use  the  tools  and  materials  in  your  work^  ,  ' 

Exiimpk.:     If  you're  a  carpenter,   show  tRe  proper  way  to  use 
a  hammer.,  actually  hammer  a  nail  into  ^  block  of  wood. 

5.     Strbss   the  safe,  use  of  your  tool^  and  materials .  .  . 

If  possible,   let  one  or  two  children  try  to  perform  the  task    '      •        '     -  " 
you  demonstrated.     Example:     If  you 're-a  grocery  sacker,„  let  "  ' 

a  student  sack  some  grocery  items  according  to  the  rules  you  "      -        ■  ' 

I     stressed  in  vour  democistt%tion.  -  .  ' 

-  .      ^  ^      ^  J 

7,.    At  the  concUisLOii  of  your  demonstration,   let, the  chi/dren 

^     come  I, p  to  the  display  table  and  look  at  your  tools  and  ,  '  ' 

materials.  '  ,  ' 

8.    , After  viewing  the  tools  and  materials,   the  children  should'  "  ' 

all   bii  seated.  ,  . 

^9.     Ask  \the  children  if  they  have  questions  they  want  to  ask  * 
about  your  Job. 

a.     Instruct  them  to  ask  their  ques tions  one  at  a  time  by 

rai.sing  their  liands  and  waiting  to  be  called  upon.  ,  * 

,b.     Ri^pent  each  child's  question  aloud  before  answering—  •  -  v  ' 

most  ^uung  children  have  very  soft  voices  and  it's 

hara  for  everyone  to  hear  their  questions.^  '  *  ' 

c.  Keep^ydur  answers  simple  but  make  sure  they  are  complete.  ♦ 
^Oon  t  Just  answer  the  questions  with  a  "yes"  or  "no.") 

d.  If  lags  occur  in  the  question  and  answer  session,  be* 
prepared,  to  fiU  in  with^  other  information  about  your  job. 

At  the  conclusion  of  your  presentation,  ask  the  children 
some  review  questions.     Example:     What  am  T  called?  What 

do  T  do  in  my.  work?  '  <  ' 
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11.    ..Special  Points  to  Remember:  *  ^ 

^     a.     Emphasize  the  fdcts  relating  to  your  speci'fic  job  such  as 
work  hours,  job  ckities,   special  training  needed  for  your 
'    job,  . skills  needed  toV^o  your  job,  etc. 
b.     Be  sure  to  u»e  s imp le ' language .  .  * 

'  188  ^  ^ 


'.Secondary  School*  (7-12) 

Th^se  areas  could  possibly  be  of  assistance  in  your  discussion;.  ^ 
however,  many  can  be,  deleted  if  they  conflict  with  your  talk^ 

!•     Educational  preparation  and  requirements: 

1.  How  much  education  is  required  to  do  the  job? 
^2.     Ojcl   yo\x        to  colle:->c?    Where?  / 

.1.     If  collo^o  training  is  needed,  what  are  the  names  of  Hom& 
sclioois  that  offer  this  training? 
4.     li   touhnical   trade  school   training  is  needed,  what  are  the 
names  of  some  school  offering  thi s 'specia liz^d  training? 

Relationships  of  today's   lessons  witK  tomorrow's  jobs: 
r.     How  does  what   I'm.  studying  now  in  this  classroom  make  any 
d  i  f  fo  renco  ? 

2.  f)o(vs  mv  behavio;:  and  attendance  in  school  improve  my 
clTancos  of''  >etLLn^£5  in  this  area?  *  * 

Wli.it   can  1  begin  doing  now  to  improve  my  chances  of 
cntorirv.;  this  'career?  '  !^ 

I  U  .      Ik'nt'  fits.:*  '  ,. 

1.  '  Wh<it   are«s.ome  of  the  fringe  benefits  of  this  job?  V-. 

2.  What  are.  some  of  the  "special"  rex^ards   (satisfaction  of 
ho  Ipin'^  others,  assuming  large  respons  ibi  li<  ies  ,  etc.)* 

IV.     Finaiua'ai:  ^  '       ,   *  *  * 

1.  How  mucli  'do  yon  make? 

2.  flow  rnuch'*would  a  beginner  in  this  field  make? 

V.     Physical  and'  personal  requirements: 

1.     What   particular  akills  are  necessary  for, this  job? 

- .     Ivliat   are  some  of  the  personality  requi  rements   for  this  job? 

1.  Arc  thfre  any  'Doople -(personality  types,  etc.)  who  should 
not  'trv  to  enter  thtls  field? 

Are  there  any  special  physical  requirements  of  this  jpb? 
.     Art'   there  both  men  and  women  invo Ived  in  this  occupation?  / 
If  so,  approximo^Iy  what  percentage  represents  each  sex?| 

VF.     "Are.  you  premising  a  rose  gdrden"  questions: 

L.     What  are  some  of  the  hardships  assoc ia ted  with  this  job? 

2.  Are   the  treatments  of  this  occupation  in  fhe  media  (if 
there   is  such  exposure)  realistic ^or  misleading? 

3.  What  do  you  think  about  the  opportunities  in  this  field, 
say,   ten  years  hence?  . 

4. ^    How  good  drc   the  opportunities  right  now?  . 

Vn  .     General  and  miscellaneous: 

1.     Whv  did  you  go  in-t6  this  career?  '  ^*^^*\ 

.2.     Uliat  are  somd  other  occupations  c  lose  ly  \e  la  ted  to  one  you 
are  discussing? 
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1974  -  1975  RESOURCE 

SPEAKERS 

I. 

Agriculture  Teacher 

26. 

2. 

'Aide  (Teacher's) 

- 

11. 

3. 

Artist/Art  Teacher 

i 

\  28. 

4. 

Avi  a  t  ioni  s't 

'29. 

5. 

Banker  ' 

30. 

b. 

1  Beau t  i cian 

31. 

7. 

>   Bicentcnlal  Speaker 

32. 

Biu logisL 

1 

33. 

Black  l^sltory  Speaker 

34. 

Bij  s  i  n  o  s  s  X^a  re  c  r  s 

35. 

Business  Communications 

'  36. 

12. 

Civil  Court  * 

•-,     '  37. 

ri. 

^CU)lhing  Reprcscnta^vc 

38. 

14. 

Colkv',e  Personnel 

39. 

'  ). 

Conservat  ionics t 

40. 

i(>. 

^  Cosme  to  lo^^is  t 

t 

41. 

-17.     Counselor  (Technical-Vocational  School)  42. 


J  8.  Dance  Instructor 
I Doctor 

ii/^.  Dru^  Abuse 

211  Energy  Crisis  , 

22.  Farmer 

23.  Fireman 

24 .  Food  Service  Personnel 
2  3.  Geologist 

} 


43; 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49. 
50. 


Groomer  (Dog) 
Guitarist 
.Home  Economist 
Hospital  Administrator 
Industry  Rep^resentat ive 
Insurance*  Salesman 
Interna^onal  Students 
Job  Opportunities 
Jobs  and  Attitudes 
Judo  Instructor 
Librarian 

lA  Forestry  Representative 
Lumber  Company  Personnel 
Lunchroom  Manager 
Macramae  Instructor 
Manager  of  Furniture  Store  ^ 
Marriage  and  Divorce  Laws 
Mathematician 
Miiiister  . 

Newspifper  Production  Careers 
News  Reporter 
Niirse  (Practical) 
Nurse  (Registered) 
Personality  Instructor 
Photographer 
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*T!'ontinuation  of 
Resource  Speakers 


51.  PoHce  Officer 

52.  Postal  Service 

53.  Pottery  'Instructor 

54*.  Public  Health  Care  Personnel 

55.  Sales  Clerk 

56.  Secre tary  (School) 

57.  Sewing  Demonstrator 
')H.  Taxidermist 

^59.  Tr.'ntr  S<:hc>oI  Personnel 

6^^  Water   Iri-MLmcnt  Personnel 

61.  Welder 

hi.  Wig  Stylist 
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1974  -  1975  j'lELD  TRIPS 


3. 
4. 
■■). 
(). 
7. 

to. 

14. 
12. 

1  J. 

1  ^3. 
Ih. 
17. 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 

2  3. 


Alexandria  City  Park 
American  Cemetery 
Barber  Shop 
liayou  Folk  Museum 


i 


Boall's  Dept.  Store 

li^  ISO  Sou  the  ro  Re  fete  s  t  a  tlon 

*>r(^(>ksh  i,res 


•Cabinet  Sliof^i 
Capitol   Bui  lldi'ng  "  (liatoh  Rouge) 
Contra  I  Area  Trade  School 
^  CenLi»al  Fire  Station 
City  Bank  A  Trust  Co.  ' 
City  Park  | 

ClomentincI  Hunter's  House 

i 

Clo^';  of  Court  .  • 

Coca  Colaj  Bot t 1 ing  Co. 
Conven  L  i  o|i  Ha  1 1 

Cot  ton  Cl^n  ^       v .  »  ^ 

Cotton  Mi  1 1 

Cour;.  Roim  Proceedings 
Development  and  Research  ^Centar 
Dixie  Briick  Plant 
Doctor  l[arry  Burke  (  lentist) 

I 

England  Air  Force  Base 
Exhibit  Museum    '  ^ 


26.  Fabrific  Fabric  Center 

27.  Farmer's  Market 

28.  First  Federal  Ba^ 
29•^uJPlrst  Methodist  Church 

30.  Flower  Shop  ' 

31.  Food  Locker  Planl 

32.  Fos)si>KSfte 

33.  Oibstn's  Dept.  Store 

34.  '  ^Goodyear  Center 

35.  Hodges  Cardens     ,  « 

36.  Holiday  Inn 

37.  Honda  Village  • 

38.  Kisatchie  Nat  ional  Forest 

39.  KNOC  Radio  Station 

40.  Lambre  Gin 

41.  Lawyer's  Brittain  &  Willinras 

42 .  Lemee  House 

»* 

'  ^.  ■  .  ^  L  ^   ■  ■■'  .  *•  . 

43.  Long  Leaf  Vista 

44.  LA  Dept.  of  Emplo3rmcnt  ^ 

45.  McDbnald's^ 

46.  ""Natchitoches  Central  High 

47.  Natchitoches ' Day  Cdre  Center^ 

48.  Natchitoches  Municipal  A|.rport 
>9.  Matctiitoches^  Parish  Civil  Defense 

50.  Najtchitbches  Pafrish  Health  Unit 


/ 
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^  51. 

52. 

53. 

54. 

55. 

56. 

57. 

58. 

59. 

60'. 

61. 

62. 

63. 

64. 

65. 

66. 

67. 

68. 

69. 

70. 

71. 

72. 

73. 

74. 

75. 

76. 
•  77. 


NaCchiCoches  Parish  hospital 
Natchitoches  Parish  Jail' 
Natchitoches  Parish  Library 
Natchitoches  Parish  Police 
Natchitoches  Parish  Pover  Plant 


'Continuation  of 
Field  Trips 

78.  Unites  States  Post  office 

79.  Veterlriary  Clinic 

80.  Vocational  Curriculum  Lab 
81 •  Weaver  Elementary  School 
82.  Western  Kraft 


Natch.  Parish  Street  and  Sanitation  83.    Whitney  Data  Services 
Natch.  Parish  Sewer  Treatment  Plant  84.    Williamette  Industries 
Natchitoches  Times 


Natchitoches  Trade  School 
Natch.  Water  Purification  P14nt 
*Nichols  Dry  Goods  j 
Norton  Art  Gallery 
People's  Bank  &  Trust  Co.' 
Poodle  Parlor 

Prining  Office 

/ 

Proctor  6i  Gamble  Co. 

R6quc  House  . 

Satel  lite  Kitchen 

School  Board  Office 

Sheriff's  Department' 

Shipley  Do-Nut  sKop" 

Social  Security  Office 

^PAR  Plantation 

Tax  Assessors  Office 

Television  Station 

Texas  Eastern  IBM  Corporation 

Tour  of  homes  in  Natchitoches 


83.    Woods  Lodge 

Wurster  Veterinary  Clinic 
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APPENDIX  F 
MINI  COURSE  BULLETINS 


mm  COURSES 


April  14-25,  1975 
7:40-8:10  «.m. 


Aviation 


Mr.  Curtis  Wester 


Black  History    -  - 
r 

Contemporary  Scene 


4/ 


Mrs.  Louella  Porter 

Mr.  Ben  D.  Johnson 
Dr^.  Margaret  IThent 
Mr.  Henry  C.  C^.hagan 
Mr.  Edwin  Dunahoe 
Mr.  Donald  Kelly 
Judge  Peyton  Cunningham 
Mrs.  Pat  Kelly 
Dr.  James  Carter 


Creative  StiLchery 


Docoupage 
Guitar  -  - 


Miss  Mary'  Robei'son 
Miss  .Barbara  Atwood 
Miss  Beverly  Beach 
Miss  Debbie  Fuller 
Miss  Kathy  Lerchic 
Miss  Joyce  Lowrey 
Mist  Donna  McBlroy 
Miss  Pat  Nolen 
Miss  Martha  Pierson 
Miss  Jani  Reams 
Miss  Connie  Robertson 
Mias  MeJLissa  Trammel 

Mrs.  Donna  Buras 

Reverend  Glenn  Davis 
Mr.  Mike  Wilson 


ERIC 


Hox^  to  Differ  and 

Dlsa^^ee  Successfully  -  -  Mrs.  Claudia  Trl^hfe 

How  to  Play  Chess  -  -  -  -  Mr,  Malcolm  Braudaway 

Internatlonnl  Culture  -  -ar  ^^^.p^y  chin  (Taiwan) 

Olusajl  Olusegun  Aklnrlnade 

(Nigeria) 
Suchon  Daroonpun  (Thailand) 
Stephen  Pricker  (Canada) 
Carlos  Blanco  (Bolivia) 
Boghosslan  Hampo  (Ethiopia) 
Alejandra  Maria  Trojer 
(Argentina) 

Interpretive  D^nce    -  *  -  Mrs.  Sandra  Roquemore 

Mrs.  Gwen  Reese 

Judo    -  -  -  -  -  Mr.       0.  Weerapon  Prasitsak 

Leathercroft    ------  Mr.  Doug  Mitchell 

M^crnrae  -  Mr.  Charlie Jl^aflhlngton 

Pottery   Mrs.  Nina  Magetp 

Phot03raphy   Mr.  John  Haag 

Taxidermy  --------  Mr.  MlUon  Laccfleld 

Woodworking  -------  Mr.  Clrrence  Snovden 

These  courses  were  coordinated  by  Mrs,  Eva  L.  ' 
Martin,  Secondary  Guidance  Coordinator  for  the  Career 
Education  Exem|Tlary  Pro3ram  o£  the  Natchl|:och^s  P^lsh 
Schdol  Board,  and  Mrs.  Martha  C.  Elzen,  teacher  at 
Nntrchitoches  Central  High  School. 


AND 


B 


NATCHITOCHES  CENTRAL  HI6H  SCHOOt 
■        I  '      HOME  ticdiOMiCS  DEPAftTMENT 


^  ;  M^SI  COURSE 

Wfednesday,  February  5^  1S^75 

8d:30  -  1P:15    -  IJro,  Saxidy  I^ya  \ 
J/  ^        )         '      :^  Merle  Npman  Studio  . 

'  y       /  ,  Hair  Sy^lsj: 

Friday  > .  February  J  ' 

8:30  -  10:15    -  Mrs.  iBit^^tlteVJchnikea 


Tuesday,  February  11 


«^M^le  Nornian  Studio 

>  Facial  -  Manicure 

t*  ■  , 


8:30  -  9:15     -  Mrs..Ann%Marle.Bpsh 

;  ^   Wi^^and  Hair  Styllpk, 

,  *  Broadmbor  Ul^  &  Beauty  Shop 

^9:15  -  10:15?  -  Mt.  Joe  Lewis 

Hair  Stylist 

Joe* 9  House  of  Styles^ 


>7 


Thursday  >  February  13 


8:30  -  9:30     -  Mrs.  Webble  Keegan 

Keegan's  Women's  Apparel 

9:30  -  10:15  ^^^^plan's  Men  Shop 
^Representative  ' 


Monday  >  February  17 

8:30  -  10:15    -^^Pr.  C.  B.  (Lum)  Ellis 

^Assistant  to  the  President » 
Northwestern  State  University 
Personality  and  Atitltude 
on  the  Job  ^ 


This  "mini"  course  relates,  to  t^he  self*- 
image  of  the  Individual  and  correlates  Vith 
courses  being  taught  in  the  Home  Econodslcs 
I^Bpartment  (Health  and  Home  Nursing,  Child 
Development 9  at^d  Food  Services).  Teachers 
in  the  department  are  Mrs.  Evelyn  Galr, 
Mrs.  Annie  Reed,  ^nd  Mrs.  Patsy  Johnson.' 

The  mini  course  concept  was  initiated  by 
Mrs.ysvk  L.  Martin,  Secondary  Guidance  Coordl- 
Ctatot  for.  jifie  Career  Education  Exemplatv 
program.  •      /  ^  J 
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THE  VOCATIONAL   INDUSTRIAL  CLUBS  OF  AMERICA.  ATTACHED  TO  THE,  REPORT  IS  A  34-PAGE 
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UNIVERSITY  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  DEPARTMENT  tO  COfiSOLIDATE  INFORMATION-^N  ORGANIZING 
AND  OPERATING  SUC^  A  CLUBf  THE  VIRGINIA  CHAPTER  CONSTITUTION  AND  BYLAWS;  AND 
THE  STATE  ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE.  IMF) 
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RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 


A  study  to  provide  Tidewater  area  Industrial  Arts 
Teachers  with  the  information,  equipment,  and  co- 
ordinating agency  necessary  fqr  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  Secondary  School  'Industrial  Arts 
CI  libs. 


Mr.  David  I.  Joyner 
Old  Ddmintoia  University 
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Division  of  Vocational  E-^cation 
Virginia  State  Board  of  Education 
Richmond,  Virginia  23216 
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INTRODUCTION 


In 


1974,  the^acher  education  1nst1tutioi1?7l^lTfe  State  <^  Virginia 
which  had  approved  programs  dl^sigried  to  prepare  indiis^i^al  diP^^^edChers 
accepted  the  responsibility  for  serving  as  he^quarters  .for  districts, 
(see  organization  fhart  on  page*  8-B  of  encJased  booklet  entitled  "Wh'af's 
-Happening  in  AIASA'")  and  assisting  teachers  with  the  organization  and 
pperation  of  secondary^ school  industrial  aVts  clubs.    This  action  was 
initiate^  through  the  Virginia  Council  of  Industrial  ArtsTeacher  Education 
Service.  '  . 


.  'This  mini^rant  helped  Old  Dominion  Universjfy  .to  begin  the  tdsk  of 
"       -  .•  *        •  . 

fulfnUng  this' commitment  and  to  establish  directions^  for  additional 

work  in  this  critical  area  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Curriculum. 


'J 


STATEMENT  Of  THE  PROBLEM        •  • 

f     To  provide  Tidewater  area  teichers  of  Industrial  Arts  with  the 
/necessary  ihfornjation ,  equipment,  and  coordinating  group  for  the  estab- 
llshment  and  operation  of  secondarjv  school  Industrial  arts  student  clubs. 

•  ANALYSIS  And  FINMNGS 

^  The.  Jntent  of  .the  project  was  to  Inform- Tidewater^  Indi}>stfla*Vf  Arts 
teaphers  of  the  values  of  having  an  Industrial  Arts  club  In  their  school 
arich~to  supply  them  with  the  Information  necessary  to  implement-  We  feel 
that  these  goals  have  been  reached,  however;  these  k1n<Js  of  ""activities  are 
continuous  responsibilities  of  Teacfier  Education,  local,  supervisors,  and  * 
State  supervisors.    It  Is  our  earnejit  hppe  that  the  ideas  generated  and 
thft  work  accomplished  through  this  m1n1-gran.fwin  be  continued;  In  this  . 
'State.  '     \,\    '  .  .   .  1    ■        ■  ^      ■    .  ' 

Three  mall  Ings  wer^  accompl  1  shed  during  the  year  to  approximately  2^)0 
teachers.    The  naittes  and' addresses  wi^re  secured  from  locarl  supervisors. 

i 

■Each^mail-lng  Included  information  from  the  State  and  National  aIasA  .orga'nt- 
zation  iji  addition  to  notifying' them  of  -Impbrtlmt  meetings  and  cell-ecttng-, 
their  ideas.,  ''    .        '  '/ 

Thirty  teachers  and  students  attended  an Hnformational  meeting  '-in  thf; 
Technology  auditorium  at  Old  Dominion  University  on  December  1?, 
Seventy-five  teachers  and  students  from  secondary  schools  .net  in  'the  Edu- 
cation building  at' Old  Oominlon  University  on  February  28.    During  the  i 
latter  mee*.ing,  -the  J-y^^ter  District  chapter  of  VlASA  and  AIASA  wcis 
organized  -  the  first  formal  district  chapter  in  the  State  of  Vjrgini?, 


'  and  District  officers  were  Installed.    The  offlGern»-e:  ^  Jim  Swan  (Church:', 
land  High  School.  Portsmouth).  President;  John  Harrison  (Churchland  High 
School.  Portsmouth).  Vice-president;  Beth  Mitchel l'  (Churchland  High'school, 
Portsmouth),  Secretary;-  Debbie  Artis  (John  Kennedy  HIgh  School .  .Suffolk),  • 
Treasurer;  James  Swal low  ( Independence  Jr.  High  School .  -Virginia,  Beach) . 
Historian;  Randy  Ryskamp  (ChurchT.aRd  Jr.  High  School.  Portsmouth).  PaVli- 
mentarian;  ahd  Bobby'  Damico  (Plaza  Jr. .High  School.  Vfrginia  Beach). 
Sergeant  at  Arms.    Mr.  James  Perklnson  was  installed  as  District  Advisor  . ' - 
^  and  Mr.  David  I.  Joyner  as  District  Director. 

This  orrranl.atlon  is  In  ful,!  operation  at  this  point,  having  partici- 
.  •    pated^in  a  State  VMSA  meeting  In  May  1975  and  having  held  .three  district 

•  meetings- since  that  tir:e.    The  regular  meetings  are^n' alternate  months  and 
-  '^^^^       '  different  school  within  the  district  each  time.    They  have 

several  projects  qotng  among  which  is  a  newsletter  which  is^printed  and 
-  n,aTied  sTx  times  P-irh  year  .1  "Seyera  1  clubs  are  i;vol  v^d,  ir  .ell  inq  .ift 
•     iter  s  asr.a.  fund  raijinq  project.  ' -The  organization  has  ha^  an  PxrellenL       '  ' 
Uart  ard  thero.i.  evPry  reason ^to  believe  th.n  it  will  continue  t.o 

.  '^'^^  '^'^''in^jye  to  newly  ^formed  clubs  durinri  ^r,e,gra^t  ;.eri  jd, 

4ind..:.tr-i.l  ;.rf,  Trofrc-ional  Fraternity  (Sigr:a  Lu.  fps  i  Ion )'  .,t  D] 
^-^ve^s■;!y.,^.,..,,,J  ^  ...,ers.    Jhese  3'  X  5'. .foil  col.-  b.rr,.r^ 
,  oresentpd.,      offi,(.r-:  w>'-.taned  by  fraternity  :n;r.ber'.  d.-ri;,,  t,,  , 
^..elve  .'.•..nruM-s  w.^r.  for.schbols  v/jthir  the  Pi.tricf   u,-:  <  ..V  ,.p 

*-u-  b..nr,e-',.  i  ,  o„Lsid^-  the  Oi<;t.ric-t  wpiv  tu  T-r-  - 

•  *  ^'   ^-Z"'*'^  ;^p''arfvK^rn  for.  th'^  c'jr^  s-  .   .  :  ■  -  r 


n1  VM  , 
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and  operate  an  AIASA  club,  the  VIASA  constitution  and  bylaws,  and  State  • 
organizational  structure.    This  booklet  is  now  being  distributed  by  the 
State  Industrial  Art's  Service  to  interested  teachers.    ^  . 

In  the  Spring  Semester  of  1975,  Old  Dominion  University  taught  a 
graduate  level  inservice  workshop  entitled  "The  Organization  and  Operation 
of  Vocational^Education  Youth  Clubs."    The  first  of  its  type  in  the  State, 
this  course  included  twenty  Industrial  Arts  teachers  and  was  taught 'by 
the  Assistant  State  Supervisor  of  Industrial  Arts,  Mr.  Marshal  0.  Tetterton 
The  course  is  being  taught  again  this  semester  and  three  sections  are 
planned  for  the  Spring  1975-76  semester.    A  syllabus  for  the  course  is 
attahced. .        .  » •  . 

CONCLUSIOfiS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS  . 

Teachers,  supervisors,  and  undergraduate  students  were  found  to  be 
very  interested  and  enthusiastic  ^bout  club  organizations  in  the  Secondary 
schools.    They  are  eager  to  obtain  information  and  assistance  in  estabHsh- 
'inc?  AIASA  clijbs.  \  .  •  , 

A  qood  collie  club  organization  seenis  to  be  the  most  pr^cjLtcal 
vehicle  throunh  which  undergraduates  can  learn  about  club  work,  hut  Vis* 
should  be  cojoTod  with  a  course  on  the  subject.    Insen^.ic^^  course  work  in 
this  area  is  effectiv*-^  and  should  be  continued. 

Toacher  Education  'institutions  can  be  effectiv.e  in  he1f>in^i  t<^'i(j*ers 
to  forrr^  ^  lASA  rLihr   Trid  ;,erving  as  district,  headquarter^ .    Teacher^  .ir.fi 
•*,urervisnrs  '  .-r^    t(,  H^pr^iriate  piis  kind  of  help. 

It^i'  strr.M;}/  rp,.nr^,Gnd(?d  that  this  work  be  rontipued  >n  thr 


A  ■ 

water  area  and  that  the. other  three  districts  be  similarly  operated.  The 

^esJt  wrjld  unquestiondbly  be  a  student  club  oryanizationl.of  such  quality 

4  ■ 

•md  cuanity  that  it  would  mak?  Industrial  Arts  activities  l^r  more  meaning-* 


to  ^^]]  stixlents, 
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ABSTRACT 

'r,y  irn^sp  oi  ^nJ^ro}ect-was  to  provicje  inT,n:,,nicn  for  >ind  to 
'.  ^  '■"  ""'^  tne  orgarjiz>.uion  and  opprat \on -o^  AIAS;  cl:/bs  ni 

'^■■-O'     if..  Tidewater,  Virginia.  •  — 

V-.r^nr.  were  held  wiih  teachers  and  supervisors  which  resulted  in 
v^.  '-ir.r      strict  t'l/^SA  on^  AIASA  dub  organization  in  the  State'of 
V.r  ;-M-.    Officer-,  were  installed  a^d  the  Q.rict  chapter  is'  apw.iin 
'  ' '  '\'jpra  tion  .  ^ 

■  .  V'ori^ation  was  distributed  to  distrigteachers  and  a'  new  booklet' 
'V-hatV-  Happening  in  AIASA"  was  printed  and^  now  available  through  the 
^'  itp  IndusVridl  Arts  3ervice. 
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FIRST  TIDEWATER. DISTRICT  INDUSTRIAL  A"RTS  , 

CLUB  OFFICERS. INSTALLED  f 

Tidewater  iHstrict  Industrial  Arts  ^ub  pfficers: 
(First  row,  froni  left:)     Bobby  Dapiicp—  Sergeant  at  Arras, 
Debbie  A!^tis  -  Treasurer,  Be^ll^Mito^ll  -  Secretary,  ^ndy 
Ryskamp  -  Parliamentarian,   (Second  Row)  Mr.  David  I. 
Joyner  -  Director,  John  Harrison  -  Vice  President,  James. 
Swallow  -  Historian,  Jim  Swan  -  Presi^entv  and  Mr.  James 
Perkinson  -  Adv^-sor. 


The  first  ^ficers  of  the  Tidewater  District  erican 
Indus trial  Arts  Studfent  Association  were  installed  during 


*a  cer.nnonv        Old  Dominion  University  on  Friday,  February  28. 
.75  students,  teachers  and  parents  watched  as  the  new  officers 
were.  e1:tc ted  and  installed.     The  Induf  trial  Arts  teachers  ^ 
currently  enrolled  in  an  O.D^U.  graduate  class  which  is 
studying  th^  organization  and  administration  of  secondary 
school  industrial  arts  clubs^  cdhducted  the  election.  The 
class  instructor ,  Mr .  Marshal  0.  Tetterton,  who  is  also  . 
the  A>si:stant  State  Supervisor  o^  Industrial  Arts  Education, 
conducted^ the  installation  ceremony.  ^ 

■  '  I 

Tlie  n^ly  installed  officers  Pre;  Jim  Swan  (Churchland 
High),  President,  John  Harrison  (Churchland  High),  Vice- 
President,  Beth  Mitchell  (Churchland  High),  Secretary, 
Debbie  Artis  (John  F.  Kennedy  High),  Treasurer,  James  Swallow 
(Independence  Junior  High),  Histo^an,  Randy  Ryskamp 
-(Churchland  Junior^  High) ,  Parllamenrarian,  and  Bobby  Damico 

(Plaza  Junior  High),  Sergeanfe^t  Arras.     Mr.  James  Perkinson 

'  »  ■  * 

from  Churchland  High  will  serve  as  Advisor  and  Mr.  David  Joyner. 

from  O.D.U.  as  the  District  Chapter  Director.  , 

The  District  Chapter  is  being  organiz.ed  through  a 

research  grant  from  the  State  Division  of  Vocational  Education 

with  Mr.  Joyner,  Chairman  of  the  Industrial  Arts  Department  at 

O.D.U.,  serving  as  principal  investigator. .  In  addition  to 
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organizing  the  District  Chapter,  school  chapters  will  be 
given  a  3  x  6  foot  banner  when  they  are  chartered  by  the 
State  and  National  Associations.     The^*l!hdus trial  arts 
professional  fraternity  at;  'O.D.U. ,  Sigma  "^au  Epsilon,  is 
as'sisting  with  the  project. 

With  the  objective  of  acquainting  our  young  people 
with  the  world  of  Industrial  Technolx)gy,  the  student 

association  can  produce  rich  rewards  for  participants, 

*  *  t  . 

JoVner  says 
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FACTS  ABOUT 

VIRGINIA.  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION' 

AND  .  • 

THE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP    Membership  in  this  Association  is  classified  as  active  and 
honorary. 

Active  membership  is  opened  to  any  student  who  has  completed  an  Indus-* 
trial  course;  who  is  a  member  in  goad  standing  in  the^ local  chapter  of 
the  school  in  which  he  is  enrolled. 

■     .  /        N  ^ 

Honorary  membership  in  the  State  Association  may  be  bestowed  upon  school 
administrators,  teachers,  business  or  professional  men  or  women,  and 
others  who  have  made  outstanding  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  as  set  forth  in  tbe  purposes  of  this  Association  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  State  Director  and  the  State  Chairman  and  a  ma- 
jority affirmative  vote  of  the  Executive  Council.    Honorary  membership 
in  the  local  club  may  likewise  be  a  recommendation  of  a  local  advisor 
(teacher  of  Industrial  Arts)  and  the  affirmative  vote  of  a  majority  of 
the  membership  of  the  local  chapter. 

Membership  expires  on  September  30.  . 

DESCRIPTION    The  association  is  a  statewide  orgahization  of  affiliated 
local  chapters  and  regional  associations  in  Virginia's  schools.' 

v^MEETINGS   The  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  is  held  at  such  time  and 
place  as  determined  by  the  State  Executive  CounCilv    All  delegates  to  the 
annual  meeting  must  be  members  in  good  standing  with  ^he  State  Association. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  '  The  Virginia -Chapter  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts 
.  Student  Association  is  an  affiliate  of  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Student 
Association  which  is  sponsored  by  the  American  Industrial  Arts  Association. 

DUES    Annual  dues  in  the  Association  shall  be  .$1.50  per  member,  which  in- 
cludes  50tf  for  the  state  membership  dues  and  $1.00  for  national  dues.  Local 
dues  are  determined  by  the  local  chapter. 
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WHY  JOIN  THE  VIRGINIA  CHAPTER  OF  AIASA 


otential  members  of  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  AIASA  often  ask  the  question 
"Why  should  I  join  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  AIASA?"    or  {'What  can  the 
Virginia  Chapter  of  AIASA  do  for  me?"  -  Students,  teachers,  or  committees 
working  to  form  a  chapter  will  vfBnt  to  remember  theVoll owing  points: 

1.  Brings  together  students  wit*}i  common  interest  so  they 
can  Exchange  ideas,  discuss  problems,  and  share  common 
purposes. 

2.  It  is  your  organization.  It  is  the  only  organization 
work'ing  full-time  to  create  good  public  relations  and 
attitudes  for  you  as  industrial  arts  students. 

3.  Is  the  only  state  organization  designed  exclusively  for 
Industrial  Art?  students. 

4.  Offers  greater  leadership  development  oppoHuni ties. 

5.  Offers  prestige  and  recognition  through  a  state  organi- 
zation. 

6.  Offers  opportunities  to  excet  through  a  state  program  of 
awards  and  contests. 

7.  Serves,  to  broaden  perspectives  through  a  national  news- 
letter, and  a  system  of  interstate  and  interchapter 
communications.  I 

8.  Offers  co-curricular  activities  to  make  education  more 
meaningful . 

.  9.    Membership  offers  automatic  subscription  to  the  national 
newsletters. 

10.    Members  receive  a  membership  card  as  evidence  of  their  . 
rights  and  privileges  as  a  member. 


-3-      •                        '  . 

HOW  TO  FORM  A  CHAPTER,. 

• 

Education,  labor  and  management  organizations  recognize  the  important             ~4  • 
role  that  Industrial  Arts  chapter  activities  play  In  the  development 
of  Industrial  Arts  students.  %lt  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Indus- 
trial Arts  Teacher  to  make  these  activities  available  to  his  students 
In  order  that  they  develop  to  their  fullest  potential. 

• 

J 

• 

Starting  a  new  chapter  is  not  a  difficult  task  If  a  plan  is  formulated 
in  advance  and  the  proper  groundwork  Is  done.    Mo€t  important  at  the 
beginning  Is  that  the  teacher,  called  chapter  advisor,  be  familiar  with 
tfie' Virginia  Chapter  of  the'AIASA  operation.    Information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  State  Director  of  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  AIASA, 

Next,  there  must  be  interest  among  the  students.    The  chapter  advisor 
should  stimulate  an  interest  among  several  key  students  and  encourage 
them  to  become, famil iar  with  chapter  work  and  its  operation.    The  in- 
terested students  shoul^  form  a  committee  to  organize  a  chapter  of  . 
Virginia  Chapter  of  the  'American  Industrial  Arts  Students  Association 
and  elect  a  chairman  to  serve  until  a*chapter  is  underway  and  a  presi- 
dent  is  elected.    A  meeting  can  now  be  planned  and  all  potential. mem- 
bers shouTd  be  encouraged  to  attend.    Be  sure  to  give  the  meetinb  plenty, 
of  advance  publicity  -  -  announcements,  bulletin  board,  etc,  / 

• 

At  this  first  organizational  meeting,  the  chairman  should  call  tlje  meet- 
ing to  order,  have  those  present  Introduce  themselves,  and  proceed  with 
the  following  steps: 

1.^  Various  students  from  the  organizing  committee  give  the  f(fl- 
1  owing: 

• 

a.    A  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  the  Virginia  Chapter  of 
the  American  Industrial  Arts  Student  Association. 

b.    How  it  operates 

c.    Purposes                                                                                  -  ^ — 

• 

d.    Why  join  the  Virginia  Chapter  of  the  American  iHfKkistrial 
Arts  Student  Association. 

e.    Discussion  of  activities  for  the  chapter  In  the  school. 

• 

f.    Discussion  of  the  recreation  and  fellowship  of  chapter 
work. 

g.    Explanation  of  the  relaC^nship  of  .  the  Virglnta  Chapter 
of  the  Industrial  Arts  Students  Association  to  Industrial 
Arts  Education,  stressing  that  Virgfnia  Chapter  of  the 
AIASA  is  a  youth  organization  and  that  the  teacher  Is  an 
advisor  only. 

ERIC 
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2.  Discuss  "Should  We  Organize?" 

3.  If  the  group  decides  to  organize,  the  discussion  of  a  local 
constitution  is  in  order.    If  the  committee  has  done  any 
work  on  this,  it  is  presented  for  discussion.    AIASA  provides 
a  suggested  local  chapter  constitution. 

4.  If  the  group  understands  the  proposed  chapter  constitution, 
they  may  wish  to  vote  on  its  ratification.    If  there  are 
Suggestions  for  change,  the  chairman  may  wish  to  refer  them 
to  a  constitutional  committee  for  alteration.    Referral  would 
require  that  the  meeting  be  adjourned  until  later. 

5.  The  chairman  calls  for  election  of  officers  and  leads  the 
discussiorhof  their  duti€s  and  responsibilities.    When  cho- 
sen, the  president  elect  conducts  the  election  of  other  of- 
ficers named  by  the  constitution. 

6.  The  petition  for  charter  is  completed  by  the  secretary  and 
signed  by  the  president  and  advisor.    '(This  petition  is  ob- 
tained from  the  State  Advisor's  Office).    The  petition  for 
charter,  membership  list  and  dues  should  be  sent  to  the 
State  Office  and  they  will  take  care  of  arrangements  for 
the  National  Membership. 

7.  Now  that  an  organizational  structure  exists,  the  president 
should  appoint  certain  committees  so  the  chapter  can  begin 
to  function. 

8.  An  annual  chapter  plan  with  the  following  committees: 

a.  a  committee  on  a  program  for  regular  meetings.    Tihis  com- 
mittee can  be  permanent  or  temporary.  \ 

b.  a  committee  to  assume  the  respanslbillty  of  carrying  out 
each  major  activity  as  set  up  in  the  Annual  Chapter  Activity 
Plan.    This  committee  will  be  permanent. 

c.  Other  committees  on  special  activities.    These  will  .be 
temporary.    They  are  usually  appointed  to  carry  out  spe- 
cial activities  that  the  Executive  committee  decides 
should  be  undertaken  during  the  year.    After  such  com- 
mittees have  made  a  satisfactory  written  report  to  the 
chapter  and  the  reports  are  adopted,  the  committees  can 
be  dissolved. 

9.  Plans  should  be  made  to  secure  the  necessary  equipment  and  ma- 
terials for  conducting  meetings  and  carrying  out  activities 
from  the  chapter  advisor. 
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TRANSPARENCY  FOR  CO-CURRICULUM  CHAPTER  ADMINISTRATION 


FOLLOW  PERSONNEL  CHART 
FOLLOW  PRODUCTION  CHART 
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President 
Executive  Committee 

Vice-President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Sar6Eant-at-Arms 
Reporter-Historian 

Parliamentarian 

Membership  Offices 
Standing  Committee  Chairmen 


union 


SAFETY 
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FINISHING 


TOOL 


MATERIALS 


STEWARD  BENCH 
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INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  SPRING  FESTIVAL 

•'  •       V  » 

The  highlight  of  the  year's  activities'  is  the  Industrial  Arts  Spring 
festival^eld  cm  or  nearfthe  second  week-end  in  May^,  It  is  at  this  ' 
FestivaViEhat  the  work  of  each  chapter  is  exhibited^ind  judged- for 
awards  and  displayed  for  other  students, -teachers,  parents,  industrial* 
ists,  ftnd  the  general  publ  ic  to  view. 


Among  the  Festival  activities  ai:e:  >^ 
*   '     Annual  fleeting  of  t1ie  a ssoc la t'i c?h 


*  Live  manipulative  contests 

♦  Semi  nars 

♦  *    Commercial  exhibi  ts 
'    *  '  Project  displays  _\ 

*  *  Awards  and  recognitions 

F6r 'additional  informat^orf;^  contapt  either  the  regional  or  state 

director.  .                       '  • 


Director's  Responsibility  ^ 

*  To  direct,  promote,  and  give  leadership. to  local  chapter  ^ 
development.  -      ^  '  ^ 

*  ^   Tq  direci  and  provide  -chapter  development  through  inservice 

activities 

*  To  coordinate  regional  chapter  activities  and^ompetitive 
events  by  April  30  each  year. 

*  To  be  a  regular  member  of  the  State  Chapter  Exjstutive  CouncfP 

*  To  act  as  regional  coordinator  of  all  chapter  activities 

The  state  advisor  and  regional  advisor  is  alw^jj^'the  president's  advisor. 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  CLUB-ACTIVITY  IDEAS 


WORK  PROGRAM  , 

Programs':    Always  have  meeting^  well -organized  and  have  something  to 
offer  in  the  form  of  a  program  at  each  meeting.    This  program  can  be 
informational  >  inspirational ,  demonstrational ,  recreationaj*,  business 
or  consist  of  a  field  trip.    A  combination  of  two  or  more^f  these  may 
be  usefi  to  provide  a  well-rounded  program.    The  program  chairtl&in  is  one 
of  the  most  important  membe^rs  of  the  local  club. 

Projects:    Yearly  projects  should  always  be  included  in  the  year's  work 
plans.    The  project  chosen  should  meet  some  school,  club-  or  community 
need,  such  as  raising  funds  for  the  club,  for  community  welfare,  safety 
or  some  need  in  the  school.    Clubs  should  always  set  goals  when  plan- 
ning project  work.    The  local  club  should  never  be  without  a  work  oro- 
-ject.     .  ,    ,      .       .  \,  ^ 

,CLUB  ACTIVITIES  '  , 

All  club  activities  conie^  under  one  of  four  basic  divisions:    club,  school, 
community,  or  state'.    Here  is  a  list  of  suggested  activities.    Add  yours 
to  this  list. 

.    V  -  • 

COMMUNITY  SERVICE  ACTIVITY  EXAMPLES: 

1.  Sponsoring  safety  campaigns.  ^ 

2.  Sponsoring  fire  prevention  activities.     \  ^ 

3^  Repairing  Christmas  toys  in  cooperation  with  local  fire  departments. 

4.  Helping  with  clean-up  drives. 

5.  Marking  house  numbers  on  street  cijrbs.  -  ii 

6.  Marking  and  numbering  hubcaf^s  and  recording  numbers. 

7.  Sponsoftng  community  fair  exhibits.  ^ 

8.  Collecting  used  clothing  for  service  organizations.  ^ 

9.  Sponsoring  special  citizens'  weej^ 

10.  Refin'ishing  city  library  furniture.  ^ 

11..  Collecting  food  for  community  charity. 

12.  Helping  in  door-to-door  fund-raising  drives.  i 
SCHOOL  SERVICE  ACTIVITY  EXAMPLES:      "  ^   '  " "  V 

1.  /Making  school  bulletin  boards 

2.  Keeping  parking  stripes  painted 

3.  Sponsoring  assemblies. 
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4v  Building  scenery  for  plays 

5.  Stenciling  numbers  on  stadium  or  gym  bleachers  seats. 

6.  Building  itfems  for  special  school  events.  - 

7.  •  Being  responsible  for  noon  recr^eational  equipment. 

8.  Building  campus  benches  / 

9.  Sponsoring  exhibits  and  banquets        ^-^"^  .   -  J 

10.  Purchasing  needed  items  for  school.  ' 

11.  Taking  charge  of  bonfire  construction  for  special  school  events. 

12.  Making  minor  repairs  on  football  gear,  such  as  putting  rivets  in  helme 


CLUB  ACTIVITY  EXAMP|iES  FOR  PROMOTION  OF  CLUBS: 


1.  Writing  newspaper  articles  "  >  • 

2.  Writing  reports  for  school  paper. 

3.  Handling  radio  and  television  publicity. 

4.  Awarding  Craftsman  ?ind  Master  Craftsman  degrees  ^ 
5\  Preparing  past  club  honor  rolls  1^ 

6.  Using  a  "buddy"  system  to  help  slow  students  scholas^ically. 

7.  Preparing  programs  on  good  study  habits 

8.  Presenting  entertainment 

9.  Sponsoring  competition  between  local  clubs 

10.  Sponsoring  socials  • 

11.  Handling  project  judging  competition 

12.  Selecting  a  "Mr.  Industrial  Arts"  through  a  series  of  tests. 

13.  SeleCvting  a  faculty  member  or  members  of  the  week. 

14.  Having  cards  printed  with  the  club  motto  to  be  passed  out  at  special 
times,  such  as  when  the  club  has  helped  someone. 

EXAMPLES  OF  CLUB  FUND  RAISING  ACTIVITIES: 

1.  Sponsoring  different  types  of  concessions  such  as: 

a.  Stands  at  football ,  basketball,  and  track  events  ^ 

b.  Chili  suppers,  pancake  suppers,  cake  or  pie  sales 

c.  Selling  pillows,  programs,  or  mums  at  athletic  events 

2.  Having  light  bulb  or  broom  sales 

3.  Sponsoring  game  nights  in  the  school's  gym  or  cafeteria 

4.  Sponsoring  movies 

5.  Holding  mar^azVine  subscription  drives 

6.  Making  st^op/ietal  drives  (copper,  aluminum,  iron) 

7.  Printing  a^chool  directory  # 

8.  Sponsoring  rummage  sales 

9.  Marking  curbs  with  house  numbers  in  cooperation  with  cities 

10.  Sponsoring  Halloween  carnivals. 

11.  Holding  an  automobile  rodeo  with  emphasis  placed  on  skilled  driving. 

12.  Sponsoring  talent  shows^  a 

13.  Washing  and  waxing  cars  ^ 

14.  Making  plasterware  from  molds 

15.  Building  and  selling  garbage  can  racks,  pomfble  book  cases,  telephone 
racks,  et^c,  ^  ^ 

16.  Raising  plants  from  seeds- in  hot  beds  or  other  plants  from  cuttings  for 
spring  sales. 

17.  Painting  Christmas  trees  ^ 

18.  Selling  ball-por^t  pens  engraved  with  club  names  and  motto. 
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ORGANIZATIONAL  STRUCTURE  OF 
.VIRGINIA  CHAPTER  OF  THE  AMERICAN  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS  STUDENT  ASSOCIATION 


State  Advisor- 


vice-president 


VJCE-PRESIDENT 


'  VICE-PRESIDENT 


^State  Executive  Council--  State  a^i^r-y 

comm/ttee 


STATE  OFFICERS 
STATE  DIRECTOR 
STATE. CHAIRMAN 
(president's  advisor) 

REGIONAL  DIRECTORS 
REGIONAL  ADVISORS 
REGIONAL  PRESIDENTS 


president  parliamentarian' 
secreta^y^  treasurer     historian  sgt-at-arms 
.  ^  reporter 

Regional  Chapters 
regional  advisors  ' 


SECRETARY 


PRESIDENT 
TREASURER 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 


HISTORIAN 
REPORTER 


SGT-AT-ARMS 


Local  Chapter 
local  advisor 
\  president 
secretary  treasurer 


PARLIAMENTARIAN 
HISTORIAN  SGT-AT-ARMS 
REPORTER 


Members 
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P  L  A  N  N  I  N  G  C  H  A  P  T  E  R  A  C  T  I  V  I  T>  E  f 


Chapter  activities  and  projects  may  be  classified  in  five  major  areas. 


PROFESSIONAL 
FINANCIAL 
CIVIC 
SERVICES 
SOCIAL 

In  planning  activities  for  the  Chapter's  Program  of  Youth  Activity,  every 
effort  should  be  mside  to  incorporate  the  state  and  national  programs  into 
the  calendar.    Wherever  possible,  other  youth  organizations  such  as  FFA, 
FHA,  HERO,  FBLA,  VICA,  and  DECA  may  be  helpful  in  promoting  activities  and 
projects.  . 


PROFESSIONAL 

Professional  activities  are  thoseVyhich  contribute  to  the  professional^ 
improvement  of  the  students.    Chapters  should  plan  for  meetings  at  lea^t 
once  a  jnonth  at  which  guest  speakers,  demonstrations,  panel  discussions 
films  and  similar  presentations  relating,  to  Technology  are  featured. 
Field  trips  are  frequently  conducted  in  connection  with  topics  studied 
in  class  such  as  Technology  and  Industry,  other  orientation  and  explora- 
tion courses  and  regular  Industrial  Arts  Courses. 

Possibly  the  most  universally  accepted  professional  activity  is  the  an- 
nual banquet  which  brings  together  those  closely  associated  with  the 
Industrial  Arts  program.    Participation  of  stijdents,  school  officials, 
and  business  leaders  in  the  banquet  program  demonstrates  the  community-: 
wide  nature  of  the  cooperative  plan  of  instruction. 

Competitive  Activities  and  the  studies  in  the  Industrial  Arts  Programs 
are  also  considered  professional  activities.    Designed  primarily  to 
stimulate  student  interest  in  improving  consumer  career-related  know- 
ledge and  skill,  these  activities  emphasize  the  importance  of  learning 
through  preparation  and  participation.    Individual  achievement  can  be 
recognized  in  a  sequence  of  local,  distr-^ct,  and  state  eliminations. 


FINANCIAL, 

Financial  activities  Involve  raising  funds  to  support  the  financial 
obligations  of  the  chapter.    These  obligations  often  include  expenses 
for  items  such  as  travel  funds  for  delegates  and  committee  members, 
field  trips,  professional  and/social  meetings  and  communications.  In- 
dividual chapters  determine  the  number  and  types  of  financial  activities 
in  which  they  wish  to  participate.    Many  chaptdN  assess  nominal  mem- 
bership dues,  but  a  major  proportion  of  local  revenues  comes  from  fi- 
nancial ;ictfvi  ties  and  projects. 


P  L  A  N  I  W  6      A      PR  0  G>>A  M      OF  WORK 


A.  A  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  SHOULD  BE  SET  l>-^^N{iyALLY,  BY  CHAPTER. 

1.  It  is  an  outline  of  activities  covering  a  definite  period. 

2.  It  included  specific  goals  ways  and  means  of  reaching  thefn. 

3.  It  should  be  well  planned  and  carefully  worded 

4.  It  should  be  based  primarily  on  the  needs  of  the  members  and 
the  organization,  with  consideration  given  to  the  needs  of  the 
school  and  the  conmunity. 

5.  It  should  represent  the  combined  thinking  of  a  majority  of  the 
members.  \ 

B.  STEPS  FOR  BUILDING  A  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  A  NEW  OR  OLD 
PROGRAM.  '  ,  ^  \ 

1.  Review  as  a  total  chapter  the  possible  activities  in  which  the 
chapter  might  participate. 

2.  Secure  copies  of  programs  of  work  of  other  chapters  and  review 
for  ideas. 

3.  Decide  on /two  or  three  activities  that  will  definitely  be  included 

4.  Develop  a/"laundry  list"  of  possible  activities.  .  . 

5.  Appoint  a  program  of  work  coninittee,  if  ohe  is  not  already  de- 
signed with  sub-coninittees  for  each  section  of  the  program  and 
turn  over  the  preliminary  materials  as  listed  to  this  group.  It 
should  study  suggestions  already  offered,  and  set  up  a  tentative 
pj^ogram  of  work  including  goals  and  ways  and  means.  V 

6.  Have  the  coninittees  on  program  of- work  report  back,  to  the  chapter. 

7.  Put  the  total  program  of  Work  in  writing. 

8.  Check  the  program  of  work  with  school  authorities  and  others  con- 
cerned. 

9.  Adopt  the  prd^ram  when  satisfactory,  appoint  permanent  committes 
to  be  responsible  for  each  major  division,  assigned  duties  to 
them  and  set  to  work  for  it. 

C.  STEPS  FOR  BUILDING  A  PROGRAM  OF  WORK  FOR  AN  ESTABLISHED 
PROGRAM. 

1.  Review  last  year's  program  of  work  at  chapter  meetings.    Try  to 
find  out  why  certain  items  were  successful  and  others  were  not 
successful.    Discuss  also  the  present  needs  of  the  chapter,  its 
membership  and  the  needs  of  the  conmunity. 

2.  Select  from  last  year's  program  and  list  the  items  which  should 
be  continued  for  the  present  year.    Add  suggestions  ^n  new  items 
offered  by  members. 

3.  Secure  copies  of  other  chapter  programs  and  get  ideas  on  other 
.  suitable  program  items. 

4.  Steps  5  through  9  same  as  for  new  chapter  (B  above). 


DEVELOPING  THE  LOCAL  CHAPTER  YOUTH  CHAPTER 


A  beneficiaT  well -rounded  program  of  Youth  Activities  doe^ 
not  "just  happen."  It  must  be  deve1ope(^  Its  development  requires  y 
sound  thinking  and  careful  planning.  What,  when,  where,  who  and  how 
are  important  questions  which  must  be  considered  well  in  advance.  In 
order  to  get  a  broad  view  of  the  whole  proposed  program,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  entire  plan  be  put  on  paper. 

Any  program  of  Youth  Activity  developed  and  put  into  action 
•by  the  local  chapter  should  be  built  in  keeping  with  the  needs  of  |ts 
rtiembers  and  in  harmony  with  available  human  and  community  resources. 
Too  often,  the  local  chapter  overlooks  or  bypasses  many  fine  and  bene- 
ficial sources  of  aid  always  available  right  in  its  own  community. 

One  way  which  has  been  found  very  effective  for 'getting  the 
program  of  Youth  Activity  down  on  paper  where  every  member  can  see  it 
is  to  begin  by  making    a  listing  of  the  regular  and  proposed  special 
meetings  for  the  year.    The  number  of  regular  meetings  would,  of  course, 
be  governed  by  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  local  chapter's  by-laws. 
Special  meetings  would  be  determined  by  looking  ahead  to  specific  and 
seasonal  school,  community  and  business  activities. 

After  the  over-all  schedule  of  meetings  for  the  year  has  been 
agreed  upon,  at  least  as  far  as  can  be  determined,  then  it  becomes  neces- 
sary to  decide  the  "what",  "when,"  "where,"  "who"  and  "how"  of  regular 
and  special  meetings^  falling  within  the  various  months.    Here  is  where 
the  actual  "shaping-up"  of  the  program  of  work  begins.    At  this  stage 
specific  comnlittee  and  individual  assignments  should  i>e  made  ancj  plans 
developed  for  following  through  on  the  assignments. 

ESSENTIALS  FOR  A  SUCCESSFUL  CHAPTER 

A.  A  c^^allenging  program  of  work 

B.  Capable  officers  and  leaders  ^ 

C.  Interested  members 

D.  Distributed  responsibility  shared  by  all  members 

E.  Proper  equipment  and  records 

F.  Alcnowledge  of  Va.  Chapter  of  American  Industrial  Arts 
Student  Association  on  the  part  of  every  member. 

The  program  of  work  carried  on  at  th^local  level  is  the 
most  important  phase  of  the  entire  chapter  structure.    Both  the  State 
and  National  organizations  originated  from  the  grass  roots  of  isolated, 
individual  ,*  local  chapters.    It  is  at  the  local  level  that  the  greatest 
amount  of  member  participation  takes  place. 

The  State  and  National  organizations  are  dependent  upon  the 
local  chapters.    The  total  organizational  chart  should  be  viewed  as  a 
pyramid  with  local  chapters  providing  the  firm  foundation.  ^ 
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CIVIC' 


Civic  activities  are  conducted  by' Chapters  to  serve  the  school 
and  the  community.    PY'ojects  range  from  campus  improvement  campaigns 
to  participation  in  fairs,  trade  shows,  and  other  community  wide  events. 
The  activities  are  frequently  conducted  in  cooperation  with  local  busi- 
ness organizations,  school  organizations  and  civic  groups. 


Service  activities  emphasize  the  need  for  sharing  with  others. 
Frequently  projects  are  designed  to  coincide  with  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas.    Many  of  the  projects  are  so  conceived  that  they  involve 
student  participation  as  well  as  gifts  and  contributions. 


Social  activities  are  a  major  requisite  of  the  titapter  program.  ► 
There  is  a  tendency  to  de-emphasize  social  activities  per  se  by  en- 
riching professional  activities  with  social  elements.    For  example, 
many  social  connotations  are  connected  with  the  annual  banquet  or 
project  exhibits  although  the  primary  purpose  is  professional  in  na- 
ture.   Social  activities  also  become  an  important  finishing  touch  to 
professional  meetings/  particularly  when  community  leaders  are  invited 
to  participate  in  the  chapter  program. 


SUGG'ESTED      CHAPTER  ACTIVITIE^S 


SERVICE 


SOCIAL 


Films  Sponsoring 
Field  Trips 
TV  Program 
Fund  Raising 
Fair  Exhibit 
Fashion  Show 
Radio  Program 
Parents'  Night 
Guest  Speakers 
Competitive  Activities 
Assembly  Program 
Regular  Meetings 
Alumni  Activities 
Social  Activities 
Civic  Appearances 
Panel  Discussions 
Homecoming  Parade 
Chapter  Newsletter 
School  Newspaper 
Annual  Project  Exhibit 
Safety  Campaigns 
Collections  food 
Repairing  Christmas  Toys 


Election  of  Officers 
Needy  Family  Project 
Professional  Meetings 
Savings  Club  Program 
Installation  of  Officers 
Local  Publicity  Releases 
Initiation  of  New  Members 
"Get-Out-the-Vote"  Project 
State  Leadership  Conference 
Articles  for.  '*Scene" 
The  AIASA  Newsletter 
Executive  Committee  Meetings 
/'Student  Day"  at  Local  Store 
National  Leadership  Conference 
Selecting  Outstanding  Industrial 


Arts  Students 
Selecting  Outstanding  Faculty 
Manufacturing  products  and  sale 
Making  scap  metal  drives 
Producing  school  materials 
Sponsoring  Flea  Markets 
Rent-a-kid 

Good  study  habits  program 
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Some  areas  have  more  opportunities  for  fund  raising  than  others 
do  and  what  will  work  well  in  one  area  may  not  be  successful  in  ano- 
ther.   Try  to  find  a  aeed  in  your  coninunity  and  then  fill  it 

'   GUIDELINES  FOR  CHAPTER  ACTIVITIES 

The  variety  and  number  of  chapter  activities  and  projects  depend,- 
to  a  large   extent  on  the  ingenuity  and  vision  of  the  members  and  the 
chapter  advisor.    In,  determining  projects  or  activities,  however,  fun- 
damental consideration  should  be  given  to  the  value  that  the  project  or 
activity  will  have  for  each  individual  student.    The  chapter  program  of 
activities  should  lend  itself  to  the  needs  of  the  individual.    Thus,  he 
is  afford&d  an  opportunity  to  participate.    As  the  program  is  extended 
to  area,  state  and  national  levels,  the  opportunity  for  individual  stu- 
dent participation  becomes  proportionately  less.    While  many  projects 
or  activities  will  be  of  a  group  nature,  every  effort  should  be  made, 
even  in  group  actjviti^es,  to  allow  for  individual  activities  that  are 
in  keeping  with  the  individual  student*s_interests  and  abilities. 

The  Chapter  activities  or  projects  should  provide  an  opportunity 
for:  .  / 

'  The  development  of  a  spirit  of  cooperation 
An  understanding  of  competition 
A  recognition  of  social  values  ^ 
An  ability  to  communicate  I  t 

Individual  recognition 

Realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  leadership  and  fellowship 

COOPERATION 

Cooperation  enables  students  to  work  with  each  other.  Planning 
and  programing  chapter  activities  emphasizes  the  importance  of  indi- 
vidual contributions  to  successful  group  accomplishments.    By  learning 
to  work  well  with  one  another  in  chapter  activities,  students  develop 
a  Sense  of  human  relations  necessary  for  success  in  distributive  careers, 

COMPETITION 

Competition  is  a  basic  element  of  free  enterprise.  Students  pre- 
paring for  careers  must  learn  to  win  and  to  lose.  Chapter  awards  give 
students  an  opportunity  to  develop  a  competitive  spirit.  Competition 
encourages  initiative  and  vision.  The  true  essence  of  competition  may 
not  necessarily  be  in  winning  or  losing,  but  it  may  be  the  motivating  de- 
vice that  enables  one  to  make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  society  in 
which  he  lives. 
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SOCIALVALUES 

Social  values  should  be  apparent  in  the  activities  conducted  by  local 
chapters  and  should  provide  the  students  with  an  opportuniAy^rtft; know  others 
engaged  in  Industrial  Arts  programs.    The  ability  to  meet  w1thi)ther  people 
easily  an*  freeJy  is  a  basic  requisite  of  personal  conmunicatlpn  which  is 
fundamental  to  success.    '  - 

C  0  M  M%  N  I  C  .A  T  I  0,N  S 

V 

Communications  must/Be> effective  in  any  organization.  Opportunities 
to  learn  the  importance  of  good  communications  exist  in  almost  every  ac- 
tivity. Planning  local  activities  requires  a  closely  knit  system  of  con- 
veying information  and  ideas  to  individuals  and  groups  Involved.  Report- 
ing activities  in  state  and  national  publications  gives  students  practice 
in  disseminating  ideas  through  a  ceptral  exchange. 


RECOGNITION-^ 


Recognition  builds  individual  morale.    Chapter  activities  provide 
abundant  opportunities  for  recognition  and  student  participation.  The 
most  obvious  recognition  is  that  given  to  student  officers,  committee 
chairmen  and  contest  winners.    Less  evident  contributions  to  individual 
and  chapter  growth  are  frequently  recognized.    For  example,  recognition 
for  important  tasks  performed  in  the  background,  such  as  addressing  en- 
velopes for  a  chapter  survey  qr  creating  table  settings  for  a  banquet 
can  strengthen  student  appreciation  for  their  part  in  the  success  of  In- 
dustrial Arts  activities.  . 


LEADERSHIP/ 

Leadership  and  fellowship  are  essential  to  the  success  of  an  industrial 
enterprise.    Cooperatively,  students  must  learn  the  principles *of  sound  lea- 
dership and  how  to  use  them  if  they  are  to  be^ fully  prepared  for  future  re- 
sponsibi^ies  to  Industry  and  society.    They  must  learn  that  good  leadership 
and  good  tell ows hip  are  closely  interwoven.*  A  leader  in  one  function  will 
be  a  follower  in  another.. 

The  chapter  program  is  patterned  to  provide  students  the  opportunity 
to  develop  leadership  qualities  through  participation  in  projects  and  ac- 
tivities.   Elected  officers  are  in  a  position  to  develop  leadership  ability 
but  the  chapter  that  stands  out  is  the  one  that  offers  such  advantages  to 
the  entire  membership.    Frequently  chapters  will  elect  officers  for  short 
terms,  perhaps  once  each  semester,  in  a  tleliberage  attempt  to  develop  lea- 
dership abilities  in  greater  number  of  stodents.    The  chapter  which  serves 
its  members  best,  however,  is  the  one  that  emphasizes  leadership  through 
individual  respons1bilit1e;5  and  committee  activities. 
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.  .  ^  PREFACE 

Career^  Education  -  Is  it  good  for  kids?  —  That's  a  question  that  has 
prompted  many  of  us  to  search  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  concept  and 
to  reassess  the  types  of  experiences  our  educational  programs  provide.  This 
search  is  resulting  in  a  growing  commitment  to  assure  curriculum  pbjectives 
and  activities  that  provide  career  education  experiences  for  all  ^udents.^ 

■* 

An  , exemplary  project.  Models  for  feareer  Education  in  lowar,  was  initialed 
.in  1^71  through  the  Iowa  Department  of  Public  Instruction.    The  purpose  of  the 
effort  was  to  re*search/  define^  and  describe  an  emerging  concept  of  career  edu- 
cation axid  to'^ugi^st  possible  approaches  for  implemen|:ation  in  grades  K-8. 
In  .1972  the  project  was  expanded  to  include  the  curriculum  of  high  school 
students.  ' 

/         The  project  i^  sponsored  by  the  Iowa  .Department  of  Public  Instruction  in 
cooperation  with  Iowa  State  University  and  nine  local  school  districts.  The 
project  staf^v,  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  Alan  Kahler,  Iowa  State  University, 
is  working  with  the  following  local  schools:^   Shenandoah,  Humboldt,  Davenport, 
Marshalltown,  Carrbllj  Sheldon,  ol?cfeola.  South  Winneshiek,  HjRl -S^irtngville  * 
Community  School  Districts.*  The  third  party  evalua^^ibn  is  being  provided  by 
the  Iowa  Center  for  Research  in  School  Administration  under  the^ leadership  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Van  Dusseldorp  and  Dr.  Walter  Foley. 


A  number  of" workshops  were  conducted  involving  participating  school  ^taff 
and  outside  resource  persons  with  varioufe  bapkgrounds  and  expertise.'    These  > 
workshops  have  provided  a  .multi-discipline  approach  in  establishing  understanding 
and  agreement  of  a  set  of  basic  objectives  of  c^wreer  education.    During  '^the 
summer  of  1973,  staiff  from  each  of  the  nine  jiistri^tf'  participated  in  workshops 
to  prepare  first  draft  curriculum  materials  for  use  in  the  respective''*5chool 
settings  during  the  1973-197A  school  year.  vT^ 

i    The  publications  which  follow  were  develop'ed  as  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  project  participants  and  staff  to  provide  visibility  to  the  findings  and 
accomplishments  of  the  project.     These  guidelines  and  Instructional  materials 
are  provided  at  this  time. to  assist  local  school  personnel  interested  in  ini- 
tiating programs,  services,  and  activities  for  their  students. 
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CAREER  DECISION  MAKING  IN  THE  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROCESS 


J 


Historical  Context 


In  p,riinitive  societies  the  process  of  career  choice  presented  few 
problems  because  tradition  and  role  expectations  clearly  defined  what 
was  expected  of  the  individual  in  liaht  of  his/her  age,  sex,  and  paren- 
tal background.     Moreover,  as  in  thar words  of  Emile  Durkheim,  the  primi- 
tive society  was  characterized  by  ''iiechanical  solidarity" — everyone  did 
similar  things.     Conditions  in  a^>xJmplex  industrial  society  are  quite 
changed.     The  complex  society  is  characterized  by  "organic  solidarity," 
in  which  social  cohesiveness  is  predicted  not  on  t'fte  similarities  that 
exist  between  individuals,  but  on  their  differences. 

"Organic  sl)lidarity"  is  a  product  of  population  growth  and  the  in- 
dustrial and  subsequent  technological  revolutions.     Specializations  , 
within  job  functions  created  a  situation  in  which  individual  differences 
also  signified  a  greater  interdependence  between  members  of  society. 
These  changes  have  taken  place  structurally  but  without  the, broad  recog- 
nition of  the  need  to  reassess  our  thinking  on  factors  which  motivate 
individuals  to  make  career  decisions. 


Warmed  Ovej:  Myths 

•   Social  myths  have  great  appeal-  because  they  are  often  based  on  con- 
ditions which  are  perceived  as  havipg  been  true  at  one  time,  and  form 
the  basis  fm:  many  things  which  are  felt,  to  be  good  about  the  present 
state  of  af f>tr^.     Esther  Milner  in  the  Failure  of  Success:     The  Middle 
Class  Crisis  identifies,  two  broadly  held  social  mytKs,  she  labels  them: 
the  Fallacy  and  the  Dream.     Dr.  Milner  writes: 

Most  of  u6  subscribe  so  strongly  to  the  Fallacy  (that 
high  occupational  and  consumer  status  will  somehow  trans- 
form us  intdShappy  ''^whole"  beings)  and  the  Dream  (anyone 
can  succeed  irihe  only  tries  hard^enough)  that  these  two 
beliefs  can  beVonsidered  the  middle .  class'.s  "axioms  of 
life."    Yet  these  two  beliefs,  developed  during  and  rela-  '  . 

tively  appropriate  to  an  earlier  period  of  our  history,  no 
^       longer  have  a  realistic  Jjase  because  of  irrevocably  changed  • 
social  and  economic  conditions. 

The  l9tK/certtury  concept  o'f  jSocial-Darwinism  that  material  success 
indicated  that  one  was  a  member  of  the  elect  and  entitled  to  whatever 
personal  wealth  could  be  accummulated  has  not  died  an  easy  death*  Condi- 
tions have  changed  in  America;  the  ethic  supporting  the  reasons  why  we 
wol^lc^s  undergoing  discernable  change.     In  this  regard  we  find  many  in- 
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dividuals  concerned  with  work  and  its  relationship  to  one's  idi?ntity  sup- 
porting  a  definition  of  work  simi lijr  to  that  proposed  by  C.  Gilbert  Wrenn 
in  an  essay,   "Career  Guidance  For  a  New  Age/' 

I  interpret   (work)  to  ;nean  any  activity  in  which  one-  en- 
gaged, whether  for  pay  or  not,  and  which  one  saw  as  contrib- 
uting to  a  sense  of  personal  significance  or  the  enhancement 
of  the  welfare  of  others. 

In  an  earlier  publication  in  this  series,  "Career  Education  and  the 
World  of  Work,"  work  was  defined  in  the  broadest  sense  as  "purp^sivf 
activity  undertaken  by  an  individual  for  \remunerat ion,  enjoyment,  personal 
enrichment  or  other  vocational  or  avocational  rewards." 

These  definitions  recognized  that  more  traditional  definitions  of 
work  tend  to  rob  many  individuals  of  a  sense  of  self-worth  by  eliminating, 
at  least  by  inference,   leisure  time  activities  and  non-competitive  human 
welfare  activities  from*the  constructive  status  context  of  work. 


Occupational  Information  Not  Enough 

A  cursory  examination  of  a  publication  in  this  series,  "Career  De- 
velopment Model  and  Explanation,"  will  reveal  the  interrelatedness  of  the 
two  aiajor  concepts,   the  self-concept  and  the  wor Id-of-work  concept.  In 
the  past,  guidance  counseloris,  teachers,  and  others  concerned  with  aiding 
students  in  making  career  decisions  placed  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  dis- 
semination of  occupational  information.     The  counselor  or  teacher  role 
was  to  aid  students  directly  in  gaining  information  or  making  pragmatic 
decisions  based  on  factual  information.     As  Carroll  Miller  observed  in  an 
essay,   "Historical  and  Recent  Perspectives  on  Work  and  Vocational  Guidance' 

There  was  little  roo'm  in  this  pattern  of  thinking  for  such 
ideas  as  meeting  needs  or  values  of ^JJm  individual,  or  helping 
the  individual  achieve  self  realization  through  occupation  by'- 
discovering  an  occupation  congruent  with  his  self  concept. 

Traditional  modes  of  stressing  -  the  dissemination  of  career  informa- 
tion and  aiding  in  a  scientifically  calculated  career  decision  making 
approach  was  not  only  impersonal,   it  ignored  many  of  the  economic,  social, 
political,  and  mcyra  1  ^impl  icat  ions  that  the  career  decision  making  process 
had  for  an  individual.     This  approach  reinforced  pre-existing  st;ereotypes 
about  the  relative  status  of  different  occupations.     A  more  dynamic  ap- 
iproach'as  defined  by  Carroll  Miller  would  include: 

A  rcinterpre^tat ion  of  status  as  being  within  one's  own 
group  (Benort-Mul lyn  labelled  this  situs,  ,  a  greater 

appreciation  of  the  struggle  of  the  total  groups  to  rise  by 
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supporting  each  other,  and* a  clearer  understanding  of  the 
probability  that  a  very  large  number  of  workers  will  build 
their  working  lives  out  of  sequences  of  jobs  which  may  or 
may  not  add  up  to  neat  forward  progressions  .... 

The  dangers  of  reinforcing  an  outmoded   I9th  century  status  orienta- 
tion of  occupations  without  concern  for  the  relationship  between  the  in- 
dividual and  his/her  society  is  not  only  unproductive  but  politically  and 
socially  dangerous.     Prior  to  Watergate  Esther  Milner  wrote: 

In  a  society  where  entry  into  high  status  occupations  has 
become  one  of  the  few  avenues  to  higher  social  status  remain- 
ing to  the  individual,  and  where  high  status  has  great  personal 
.meaning,   such  occupations  are  particularly  appeaj/ing  to  per-- 
sons  with  strong  feelings  of  personal  inade^JuaCy ;  too  often, 
a  young  man's  motive  for  choosing  to 'enter  a  professional  occu- 
pat  ion  is  this  desire  to  acquire  some  basis  for  a  fueling  of 
self-worth.     Such  a  person  is  more  likely  to  be  willing  to 
discard  at  least  minor  moral  scruples,   if  such  discard  is  nec- 
ess.jry  to  maintain  this  status,   than  is  the  person  who  has  more 
dependable  bases  for  feelings  of  self-respect. 

Wv)  r  k  .  I  n  d  thy.  Process  of  Need  Fulfil  Iment 

Work  <is  a  mode  of  maintaining'  economic  survival  was  at  one  time  a 
meaningful  concept.     Survival  has  been  assured  to  most  Americans  even 
th(Mix;h  hunger  and  privation  are  still  everyday  realities  for  a  small  per- 
centage of  people.     If  one  examines  Maslow's  hierarchy  of  human  needs,  it 
becomes  obvious  that  one  of  the  tasks  confronting  m^iny  Americans  is  con- 
cerned with  finding  psychologically  meaningful  experiences  through  work. 
As  A.iron  Levenstein  wrote  in  **Work  and  Its  Meaning  in  an  Age  of  Affluence, 

♦ 

.    .    ,   this  ni*w  secular  society  must   find  an  ethos  through 
which  pi»rs()n.'il   effort,  and  human   involvement  can  still  be  in- 
strumental in  satisfying  psychological  needs  and  providing  men- 
tal  .    .    .  and  spiritual  health.     For  regardless  of  what  auto- 
mated production  can  do  for  man's  physical  well  being — indeed 
because  of  what  automation  achieves  for  him  in  material  afflu-  ir, 
ence — man  faces  more  keenly  than  ever  the  problem  of  purpose-^" 
ful  effort. 

Levenstein  further  elaborates: 

^  \^ 

As  individual  material  needs  are  met  with  * inc reasing  ease, 
social   responsibility  will  have  to  become  a  more  persuasive 

motivating  factor   .    .    .  The  new  incentives  will  have  to  derive 

from  man's  realization  that  he  stands  in  a  new  relationship  to 

80C  iet y .  •  ^  L 
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Gilbert  Wrenn  perceives  the  need  to  place  more  stress  on  Individ- 
ual^and  their  human  relations  and  less  on  technology.     Wrenn  notes  that 
the  present  climate 


.   .   .  calls  for  a  new  ethic,  an  ethic  which  controls  the 
impact  of  technology  upon  the  human  qualities  of  love  and  of 
concern  for  one  another's  own  capacity  to  care. 

-  Carroll  H.  Miller  sees  economic  survival  as  it  relates  to  work  being 
replaced  by  a  higher  level  need  which  Maslow  termed  "self-actualization.** 
Miller  (Contends  that 

^  ...  work  is  increasingly  valued  or  devalued  not  fn  ' 

terms  of  a  moral  imperative  to  work,  not  alone  as  an  unfor- 
tunate but  necessary  means  for  economic  survival,  but  as  a 
way  of  organizing  life  in  some  psychologically  meaningful 
and  need  fulfilling  way.  I 

r 

Work-Emergent  Social  Groups 

Super  has  called  "for  an  "all  class  theory  of  vocation  guidance,  as^ 
contr^^ed  with  a  middle  class  theory."    A  the6ry  which  will  place  ade- 
quate smress  on  "socioeconomic  status  and  its  nominal  concomitants."  One 
which  will  provide  the  necessary^uidance  from  elementary  school  throug 
later  years  of  employment. 


(a)  Aoung  Adult 


THe  young  worker  may  be  as  stereotyped 'and  discriminated  against  as 
anyone/in  the  job  market.     Carroll  H.  Miller  noted  that  the  commonly  as- 
sumed/correlation between  levels  of  education  and  levels  of  employment 
Is  nofc  valid.  "  - 

Ler  has  also  noted  that  in  very  simple,  primitive  societies  cul- 
tural IniNiences  jnay  Impinge  on  developing  individuals  at  rates  closely 
approxlmn t l)ig  the  *bidlogically  regulated  processes  which  determine  readi- 
ness for  cultural  experiences. 


In  the  modern  industrial  nations  individuals  often  experience  what 
Miller  calls  discontinuity  between  aspects  of  their  development.  This 
discontinuity  Is  still  operative  after  the  granting  of  full  ]^|;a4-^'*a4u  1 1 
status  at  age  eighteen  as  the  soiTlety  fails  to  provide,  mean^gful  entry 
level  Job  roles  for  young  people. 

(b)  Women  and  Mirrorities 

The  following  table  appears  in  Man  and  His  Work 
by -George  Rltger: 
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Cot»Tlict  and  Change 


/ 


TABLE 


0- 


Professional  and  managerial 
Clerical  and  sales 
Craftsman  and  operators 
Private  household  workers 
Other  service  workers 
Laborer^,  except  farm 
Farmers  and  farm  managers 
Farm  laborers 

Not  in  the  experienced  labor  force 
(including  occupations  not  reported) 

/ 


for  1970 

for  White  Males 

35  and  44 

Years  of  Age 

7.  of 

Z  of 

X  of 

Nonwhite 

White 

Females 

Males 

Males 

(35-44) 

(35-44) 

(35-44) 

8.0 

8.5 

25.0 

-vl9.0 

8.0 

13.0 

)7.0 

35.0 

42.5 

'  1.0 

.-4 

5.0 

10.6 

375 

0.1 

15.0 

3.5 

0.2 

1.5 

2.5 

5.0 

0.8 

59.7 

16.0 

9.2 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Adapted  from  Daniel  0.  Price,  "Occupational  Changes  Among  Whites 
and  Nonwhites  with  Projections  for  1970,  "Social  Science  Quarterly 
.  49  (1968),  571.  •  ^» 

Blacks  and  women  have  been  actively  discriminated  against  across  all 
levels  of  the  job  spectrum.     Job  mobility  which  carries  with  it  the  notion 
of  upward  mobility  cannot  be  so  easily  assumed.    As  blacks  and  women  be- 
come more  aggressive  in  their  pursuit  of  Jobs  which  have  not  traditionally 
been  open  to  them,  they  can  expect  to" encounter  increased  hostility  and 
renewed  alienation. 


Work 


A  New  Ethic 


Carroll  H.  Miller 'is  his  essay,  "Historical  and,  Recent  Perspectives 
on  Work  and  Vocational  Guidance,"  makes  the  statement: 

The  extent  to  which  the  ideal  of  the  use  of  the  individ- 
ual has  been  supplemented  or  perhaps  displaced  by  the  group  ^ 
is  by  no  means  clear,  but  it-  is  evident;  that  the  ferment  is 
underway. 


The  increased  specialization  of  this  post  industrial  age  has  served 
to  isolate  each  segment  of  the  larger  society  so  that  in  the  words  of 
Esther  Milner, 
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.       .  each  specialized  part  of  our  society  has  become  so 

isolated  in  its  special  function  that  it  is  no>tbnger  able-  to  

understand,  respect,  appreciate  and  accommodate  to  the  other 
parts  essential  function. 

Milner  notes  that  as  a  result  the  "f ragmeiytatlon  and  specialization" 
of  work  most  individuals  do  not  gain  much  "creative  satisfaction"  from 
their  participation  in  .the  work  process.     Milner  recognizes  the  "creative 
needs"  of  an  individual  as  basic,  so  that  the  thwarting  of  these  needs 
may  have  dangerous  consequences. 

I  have   .   .   .   stated  my  belief  that  the  creative  self- 
^  expressive  needs  jpf  man,  whether  the  individual  is  aware  of 
their  existence  or  not,  are  every  bit  as  compelling  in  his 
l/4fe  as  are  more  basic  biological  needs.     It  follows  that 
where  a  society  does  not  provide^   teach ,  and  recognize  as 
worthy ,  channels  of  expressiojy^ diverse  enough  to  allow  for 
the  wide  range  of  positive  -Kuman  creative  behavior  (in  which 
I  include  creativity  in  human  relations)  a  tendency  is  fos- 
tered for  manVs  creative  needs  to  be  displayed  to  bizarre, 
compulsive  and  anti-social  avenues  of  expression. 

It  is  Milner's  contention  that  the  dual  forces  pf  competitiveness  in 
our  society  and  "the  intcJntional  commercial  stimulation  of  our  material 
desires"  constantly  places  before  us  the  most  perfect  models.     This  re- 
sults in  many„  people  in  a  "fear  in  doing  anything  at  which  we  might  fail." 

Levenstein  wrote  in  "Work  and  Its  Meaning  in  an  Age"  ^f  Affluence," 

In  our  American  society,  the  only  reason  that  can  jus- 
tify greater  individual  ex^xtion  is  the  need  of  society  ijj- 
.   self.  * 

i  .  •  ^ 

Many  c«ireer  educntprs  have  note4  that  individuals  in  our  Society  can 
expect  to  change  jobs  several  times  tt\  their  career.     The  needs  of  society 
and  the  c  ertainty' of  •change  would  seem  to  be  two  factors  in  career  deci- 
sion making  worthy  of  note.     Mj^rje^^^sitates  emphatically  that: 

We  must  makS  our  own  emerging  /humanity  the  refefence 
point  of  our  economic  and  social  li^fe^     we  must  use  this 
growing  understanding  as  the  basis  for  evaluating* and  chang- 
ing our  economic,  social,   technologi^ta  1 ,  political,  legal 
forms  and  practices. 

I#  the  wftrds  of  Levenstein,  v  • 

f     ...   this  generation  must  come  to  looR  upon  work  as  the 
I'nk  between  themselves  and  the  most  important  fact  of  real- 
ity, namely,   the  larger  social  groups — that  is  to  say,  the 
nation  and  indeed  the  world. 


Institutional  Roles  in  Aiding  Career  Decision  Making 
The  Family 

Many  roles  traditionally  thought  of  as  eminatlng  from  the  family  have 
in  many  instances  been  abrogated,  to  other  social  Institutions.     As  the 
proportion  of  families  making  their  living  through  agriculture  gradually 
chan>;t'<3,  liiocher  noted,  *'the  primary  pattern  of  family  organization  changed 
from  an  economic  to  a  social  model."    Economic  security  and  the  accumula- 
tion of  material  wealth  have  become  less  important  functions  of  the  family. 


Yhv  emerging  model  of  the  family  has  been  labelled  by  many  sociolo- 
gists the  "conjugal  family."    Marriage  within  this  structure  has  been 
view(»d  as  a  "joint  career."    This  structure  results  In  a  more  democratic, 
sh.jriHl   family  experience  in  which,   in  the  words  of  Blocher,  "roles  and 
responsibilities  within  the  marriage  tend  to  be  shared  on  a  flexible  and 
dynamic  partnership  basis."    The  conjugal  family's  contribution  to  the 
career  development  process  in  which  its  members  are  Involved  tends  to  be 
in  the  area  of  human  relations  skills.     This  family  places  its  stress  on 
the  optimum  development  of   individual  family  members. 


Educat  ion 


The  role  of  education  in  fostering  student  involvement  in  a  process 
which|^will  aid  the  student  in  marking  wise  career  decisions  and  concomi- 
tantly contributing  to  the  well  being  of  society  has  been  well  stated  by 
Aaron  Levenstein  in  "Work  and  Its  Meaning  in  an  Age  of  Affluence." 

/It  would-be  imprudent  to  suggest  that  any  one  Instltu-  / 
tiorr  alone  will   resolve  the  crisis  created  by  the  progressive 
indjpstrializat  ion  of  society,  but  education  Is  In  a  strateg^ic 
position  to  help  foster  in  the  individual  a  sense  of  purpose 
in  the  work  he  ^does   .    .    .  The  cr i t Icjf^ need  is  to  convey  to 
the  worker  or  student  as  potent ial  kforker ,  that  those  who 
advc'uice  the  growth  of  society  by  twe  ta^k  they  perform  at 
work  are  carrying  out  a  significant  social  purpose,  one  that 
linkf^them  directly  to  the  roots  of  contemporary  society. 

The  developments  within  the  career  development,  process  through  which 
a  child  passes  while  in  the  formal  institution  of  the  school  and  tu  other 
informal  coincijjing  experiences  are  well  defined  In  other  publlcat Ions  In 
this  series.     In  this  regard,  "Career  Development  Model  and  Explanation" 
describes  the  model  developed  in  the  project,  "ModelS  for  Career  Education 
in  Iowa,"  and  the  phases  of  development  as  uged  in  that  model.  Other'pub- 
lici^tions  describe  the  implementation  of  the  program  In  the  various  pirS'Ses, 
the  wofld  of  work  »4^^^thr  self-concept  In  career  education,  and  the  pt^llos- 
ophy  undergird  ing -thrt.8  program.  4^ 
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Career  patterns  can  be  dissected,  examined  and  studied  as  one  exam- 
ines careers.     Recognizing  that^  the  variations  that  exist  between  career 
patterns  are  extreme,  Rltger  In"^  Man  and  His  Work;    Conflict  and  Change 
Illustrates  these  two  career  patterns  as  outllnied  by  Miller  and  Form. 

Males  *  , 

'  1.  Preparatory  period  (prior  to  the  beginning* of* occupational 
life;  Importantfvarlables  are  family  background  and  educa- 
tion) . 

2.     Inj^lal  period  (Individual  enters  active  work  life  In  his 
•fTrst  job,  usually  while  he  Is  still  In  school). 
Trial  period  (between  Ctie.  Individual '  s  first  full-time  job 
and  movement  Into  a  permanent  position). 

4.  Stable  period  (some  degree  of  occupational  permanency). 

5.  Retirement .      '  1  % 

The  preceding  five-step  approach  fits  males  In  our  society, 
vwhlle  females  go  through  an  eight-stage  career  pattern. 


f 


Women 


t.     Prepara^jory .  ♦ 

2.  Transitional  (working  and  dating). 

3,  N^rrlage  ^generally  entails  withdrawal  from  the  work  force). 
-  '  'MarlCal  adjustment, 

5^    Settled  domesticity.  *  ^ 
'  6.     Period  of  divided  Interest  (may  re-enter  work  force). 

7.  Period  of  biological  risk  yiusband  may  die)  and  prepara- 
tion fotr  lea^ring  the  work/rorce. 

8.  Retirement  anch^ widqwhood . 
'   •  * 

Obviously  these  trwo  outlines  are  formalized  and  represent  fairly 
stereotyped  models  of  career  patter*ns.     Many  alternatives  have  .been  de- 
fined especially  by^omen  in  recent  years.     These  yodels  are  very  middle 
class  and  non-r^resentatlve  df  the  career  patterns  of  economic  and  some 
ethnic  minority  families. 

Another  approach  to  examining  patterns  that  emerge  within  the  career 
process  might  be  through  Xhe  examir>atl6n  of  developnuental  tasks.  The 
/  most  note*^fe  stage  model  was  dlivel^ped  by  R.  J*  Havlghurst  in  Human 
/     Development  and  Education.     Havi^urst  defines  a  developmental  task  as: 

.       .  a  task  which^  a^^ises  at  or  abo^t  S  certain  peniod   ^ 

h        in  the^llfe  of  art"  indlv(jgual ,  succegiful  achievement  of  whicfT^ 
n         leads  to  his  happtrtess  J^d  to  Success  with  latet  tasks*  while 
failure  "leads  to  unhapplne*s8  in  ,the\ndlvldual ,  disapproval  by 
'    the  society  and  difficulty , with  later  tasks. 
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A  sociological  approach  to  the  examination  of  careers  developed  by 
Erving  Goffman  and  discussefl  by  Ritge^in  Man  and  His  WoxkX"^€o^>Cllc t  and 
Change  is  called  "symbolic  interact  ionlsm."     In  "symbol  ic"interacH,|^sm" 
we  study  roles  as  if  the  participants  were  actars.     This  allows  for  ah 
examination  of  how.xhe  actor  interacts  with  the  social  strucdure  within 
which  he/she  resides,  as  well^^-^as  how  the  actor  responds  to  coiranunication 
(includigj^  non-verbal  as  well  as*verbal)  with  other  actors  in  response  to 
any  behavior. 

A  similar  approach  also  described  by  Ritger  is  called  "role  theory." 
Rltger  defines  the  use  of  "role  theory"; 

We  c  a  n      arn  much  about  occupational  life  by  system- 
'atically  analyzing  the  positions,  rales,  role  pressures,  ^ 
and  role  sets  of  any  and  every  occupation'. 


Conclusions  ^ 

Any  attempt  to  better  prepare  young  peofffe^  to  make  th^  career  deci- 
sion with  which  they  art  confronted  w,ill  have  to  be  one  which  is  refspect- 
ful  of  the  economic,  social,  and  political  changes  which  this  nation  has 


undergone  and  Is  undergoing.     Aar<|P  Levenste In  notes: 

Man's  alienation  from  hlriiself,  a  reflection  of  his 
alienation  from  the  society  In  which  his  self  must  exist 
Is  promoted  today  by  the  IdeoJ^ogy  of  a  business  system 
that  clings  to  the  Individual fsm -of  a  pioneer  community 
long  since  replaced  by  an  Integrated  community. 

The  "Models  for  Career  Education  In  lowa^  project  has  been  seemingly 
obsessed  with  the  I  hd  Iv  Idiia  1  *  s  sel  f-^concept  and  the  factors  which  Influ- 
ence ICs  development.     The  process  of  career  development  Is  a  sometimes 
tedious,  sometimes  painful,  and  always  a  complex  one.     In  the  words  of 
Esther  Mllnl^ 


We've  developed  gadgets  that  have  given  us  everything 
else  we've  ever  consciously  wanted  or  been  Induced  to  want: 
why  not  a  gadget  that  can  take  the  place  of  the  tremendously 
difficult,  deeply  experienced,  frequently  painful  and  un- 
conforming,  life-long  process  of  sel  f-emejrgence ,  self- 
discovery,  and  self-development.      '  ^ 

The  publication,  ^The  Sel  f-Concept  >rfrt]areer  Education,"  discuses 
In  part  the  need  to  come  to.  grips  with  our  Immediate  9ltuatl6n.     To  find 
the  meaning  of  our  humanlt^loi  the  present.     This  need  Is  pointed  up  In 
a  quote  from  Mllner  In  statements  such  as:     ''How  elusory  Is  happiness 
which  Is  built  on  'when  I  make  that  killing,'    'when  I  get  that  promotion, ' 


'when  I  get  my  degree,'    'wh^n  my  raise  comes  through,'  then  we  and  those 


Estfie'r  Miti 


^real  1  y  start  Lb  11  ve:»rrfa&e 


e:»rrf)^t).me„jtfhole  people,,  be-^^^'p^y 
fantiBsy  fu^re"M^s  a -mei^V  heaithy- 


development  than  were,  beeause  of  "fiercely  competitive  academic  require- 
ments" or  other  iqt!ens.e  success  demands, »i one  experienc^ft^"powerlessne'ss.' 
We  must  attempt  to  aid  children  in  the  pj-ocess  of  maxicozing  the  control 
they  have  oyer  their  own  lives.*    'thig  will  be^  a  ^tremendously  diffic^ult 
task  to  achieve  for  those  caught  iin  tt^e  "culture^of  poverty." 

.  .  ft  '■  • 

Ttie  career  decision  making  process  is  complex  and  does  not  lent  it- 
self; to  simple  models  and  easily  understood  definitions.     If,  however, 
CTO  agencies  involved  with  the  child  as  he/she  lifatures  ^ake  a  conscious 
effort   to  idehtify  and  work  through  their  r^les  in  this  process  children 
will  have  a  better  grasp  of  who  they  .are^- and  hopefully  where  they  stand 
in  relationship,  to  .the  greater  society.  .  , 
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PREFACE 


Career  Education-  ts  It  good  for  kids?  —  That's  a  question  that  has 
prompted  many*  of  us  to  search  for  a  greater  understanding  of  the  conyept  and 
to  reassess  the  types  of  ejxperlences  bur-e4ucatlonal  programs^  prdvidey.  This  , 
search  is  resulting  in  a-growlng  commitment  to  assure  currlcAum 
and  activities  that  provide  career  education  experiences  for  all ^tud|(^t#. Jl 

O  ....  ■  •     '     ■  ^''^'i' 

.  An  exemplary  project'.  Models  for  Career  Education  in  Iowa,  w.4s  Initiated 
ini  1971  through  the  Iowa  Department  of.  Public  Instruction.    Tlie  purpose  of  the 
effort  was  to  research,  'define,' and  deicrlbe  an  emerging  concept  of' t^eer  edu- 
catlon-and  to'suggest  possible  approaches  for  implementation  in  gradjEsa' K-8. 
In  1972  tiMj  project  was  expanded  to  include  the  curriculum  of  high  school 
students.  * 


( 


^  The 
coopera 


e  pro.lvct  Is  sponsored  by  the  Ipwa  Department  of  J'ubll^ In'atructi 
tlon  with  Iowa  State  University  and  nine  local  school  districts. 


ion  in 
The 

cooperacion  wxlr  luwti  ottn-c  uuavci. 0^.1.7  —   

projectstaf f ,  under  the  direction  of  Dr-  Alan  KahleV,  Iowa  State  University, 
is 'working  with  the  following  local  schools:     Shenandoah,  Humboldt,  Davenport, 
Marshalltown,  Carroll,  Sheldon,  Osceola,  South  Winneshiek,  and  Sprlngvllle 
Community  School  Districts.    The  third  party  evaluaWbn  is  being  provided  by^ 
the  Iowa  Center  for.  Research  in  School  Administration  under  the  leadership  of 
Dr.  Ralph  Van  Dusrteldbrp  and  Dr.-  Walter  Foley. 

A  .number  of  workshops  were  conducted  involving  participating  school  staff 
and  outside  resource  persons  with  varioUs  backgrounds  and  expertise.    These  * 
workshops  have  provided  a  multi-discipline  approacli  in  establishing  understanding. 
-  and  agreement  of  a  set  of  basic  objectives  of  career  education.    During  the 
summer  of  1973,  staff  from  each  of  the  nine  districts  participated -in  workshops 
to  prepare  first  draft  curriciAum  materials  for  use  in  the  respective  school 
settings^ during  the   1973-1974  school  year. 

The  publications  which'  fo 1 loC;  were  developed  as  part  of  the  responsibility 
of  project  participants  and  staff  to  provide  visibility  to  the  findings  and 
accomplishments  of  the  project.     These  guidelines  and  Instructional  materials 
are  provided  at  this  time  to  assist  local  school  personnel  interested  in  Ini- 
tiating programs,  services,  and  activities  for  their  students. 


Robert  D.  Benton,  Ed.D, 
State  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  ^ 
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Administrator  Roles  in  Implementing  Carreer  Education 
Concepts  in  the  School  Curriculum 


The  primary  purpose  of  public  education  in  A^ierica  is  that  of  devel-- 
oping  informed  responsible  individuals, capable  of  making  decisions  and 
creating  meaningful  involvement  with  othiers  in  the  context  pf  a  free  soci- 
ety.   This  purpose  has  permeated  our  society  since  its  inception  and^  is' 
today  visible  in  thinking  and  discussion  of  issues  confronting  education 
in  this  country.    One  qulekly  notices  that  the  central  most  figure  in 
'  this  process  is  the  student.     In  oraer  to  assist  each  student  in  making 
*    decisions  and  creating,  meaningful,  involvement ,  the  educational  process  . 
committed  itself  to  approaching'^and  carrying  out  this  task  in  terms  6f 
student  interests,  needs,  and  abilities.  ^ 

'  •  ■  / 

To  provide  experiences  in  the  educational  setting  that  will  create 
meaningful  involvement  with  others  on  the  part  of  each  student  in  :^iis  / 
context  of  a  free  society,  the  school  has  attempted*  to  base  curriculum 
activities  on  situations  as  they  exist  or  as  they  are  expected  to  develop 
in  society.    For  a  short  time  in  our  history  this  approach  to  curricu%im 
planning  was  adequate.    However,  the  rapidity  of  change  in  our  society 
has  made  it  impossible  for  programs  in  our  public  agencies  or  institutions 
to  keep  abreast  of  tl^ese  changes. 

These  changes  have  created  a  dilemma  for  educators.    The  ever  in- 
creasing swiftness  with  which  changes  have  occurred,  in  society  hals  placed 
public  education  in  the  awkward  position  of  being  outdated  and  playing  a 
continuously  "losing  battle  of  catch-up.    As  a  result,  the  school  curri- 
culum has  attempted  to  reflect  what  exists  in  the  world  surrounding  the 
school  and  fitting  the  student  into  his  slot  in  that  world.  Little 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  determining  individual  student  needs  and 
structuring  curriculum  activities  around  these  needs  as  they  relate  to 
the  world  surrounding  the  learner.    Too  often  the  statement  is  made  by 
educators  engaged  in  curriculum  plannillg  that  what  is  being  taught  in  the 
school  is  what  is  best  for  the  student.    This  point  of  view  is  valid  when 
and  only  when  it  reflects  curriculum  content  selected  to  assibt  students 
in  mastering  those  tasks  confronting  them  in  the  context  of  the  society 
in  which  they  are  functioning.     Too  often,  however,  educators  made  such 
a  statement  to  endorse  and  protect  activities  that  are  currently  being 
'      stressed  in  their  curricula. 

Rapid  changes  in  our  society  and  the  evident  inability  of  educators 
and  our  system  of  education  to  adapt  to  these  changes  has  caused  real 
concern  on  the  part  of  the  public  sector  of  society.    As  a  result,  much 
discussion  has  developed  over  the  problem  of  accountability  in  education. 
These  discussions  have  resulted  in  the  passing  of  legislation  in  several 
of  the  states  forcing  educators  to  indicate  or  prove  that  they  are 
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achieving  what  they  have  professed  to  be  accomplishing — developing  in  the 
student  the  ability  to  make  decisions  and  create  meaningf ul^^iwolvement 
with  others  in  the  context  of  a 'free  societ.y.  \f 

Why  Career  Education 

Into  this  educational  environment  was- introduced  JLtie  idea  of  career 
education.     It  came  without  definitiot^,  yet  w^sAproposed  as  ^  new  direc- 
tion for  education.     ReactT^ns  to  the  new  conc^t  wece  slmll^t  to  those 
reactions  of  educators  to  cither  new  educational  Innovations^'^There  were 
those  who  became  excited  with  the  idea  and  believed  it  would  silve  all 
the  ills  of  public  education  in  this  country.     Other  educator^^s  indicated 
that  the  innovation  wasn't  new  at  all.     They  had  been  stre$sing  concepts 
inherent  ^n  t^e  innovation  for  years  in  their  teaching  programs.  Still 
other  educators  looked  upon  the  concept  as  a  threat  to-  what  they  were 
teaching  and  resisted  .its  introduction  into  their  instruc^onal  pra^Taii 


Uncertain  as  to  what  career  education  i;eally  was,  yet  anxious  to 
moye  the  concept  into  the  mainstream  of  publ ics^ducat ion,  educators, 
.nationwide,  began  to  experiment  with  the  concep tSta^he  School  curricula. 
As  a  result  of  these  initial  efforts,  two  rather  definite  interpretations 
of  career  education  have  emerged.     Both  can  be  traced  dil^ctly  to  a 
speech  given  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education,  Sydney  Maprhsmd,  entitled, 
"Career  Education  Now."    He  gave  this  talk  b^ore  the  NaftionWl  Association 
of  Secondary  School  Prinq^pals  in  Houston,  Texas,  on  January  1971. 
In  this  speech  Dr.  Marland  stated: 

"The  first  attitude  that  we  should  change,  I  ^uggest,  \s 
our  own.     Wc  must  purge  ourselves  of  academic  snobl^ery.  For 
educat  ion' s'  most  serious  t&Ssiing  is  its  self-induced,  voluntar 
fragmentation,  thi»  ^rong  tenS>ncy  of  education's  Several  parts 
to  separate  from^one  another,  to  divide  the  entire  enterprise 
against  itself.     The /most  grevious  example  oi  these  intj&mufal 
class  dist^inctions  is,  of  course,  the  false  dichotomy  h/tween 
things  academic  ami  xMngs  vocational.     As  a  first  step,  I 
suggest  we  dispose^of  the  term  vocational  education,  and  adopt 
the  term  carger  education.-" 

He  continued: 

"How  absurcd  to  suggest  that  general  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake  is  somehow  superior  to  useful  knowledge     ' Pedants  sne  -  at 
an  education  that   is  usef  ul ,  ' .  Al  f  red  North  Whitehead  observed. 
'But  if  education  is  not  useful,  what  is  it?'     The  answer,  of 
course,   is  ithat  it  is  nothing.     All  education  is  career  educa- 
tion, or  should  be.     And  all  our  efforts  as  educators  must  be 
>       bent  on»  preparing  students  either  to  become  properly,  usefi^lly 


emplo§{ed  immediately  upon  graduAion  from  higli  school  or  to 
fur ther  formal  education/** 


Such  a  statement        both  ^lightening^  and  confusing  an^  prom^j^^s  two 
distinct  thoughts  ^oncernUng  j^reer  education,    T-he  first  andjiSrst  obvious! 
is  that  of  renaming  vocational  education  career  educatiopXfind  ♦thus  making 
career  educat  ion  concerned  with  prepar ln^jieaf4^f      Mtupational  ^p^y- 
ment.    The  other  more^ubtlc  thought'  (Kfflqerning^^         education  suggests, 
that  all  that  transpires  in  thc'^schopj  curr^oailum  deals  with  and  cpntri- 
butes  to  one's  dareer  tsnd  that  the  central  mo^t  important  part  of  the 
educational  piitfcesff  is  meeting  the  interests,  nee5s  aj\d  abilities  of  . 
students.  -^-^^  ,^  ■  ■■'        '  ^ 

As  a  result  of  ediK-atorsV  inteHrretat ions  of  Dr  ,  Marland ' s  statCTent 
and  his  lack  of  def  ining  the  Innovat  i6rf  he  aa^s  initiating,,  several  exem- 
plary efforts  have  placed  strong  emph^is  on  ocpcupational  education  as 
the  central  thrust  of  career  educati^on;  ,  These  efforts  have*  narrowed  the 
conct-t>t  of  "career"  to  that  of  occuoation,    Othet  exemplary  educational 
efforts  have  accepted  a  much^broaJer  interpretation  of  the  terms  and 
have  included  all  curriculum  activities  In  the  typical  schpol  as  a  pa^^  ^ 
of  career  education      The  "Models  for  Career  Education  in/lowa"  project 
subscribed  to  the  latter  p^int  of  view.    This  project  has  defined 
"career"  as  follows:  "  ^ 

"The  tferm  career*  describes  t^ife/tfdu^se  an  Individual  ^ 
pursues  in  realizing  lif e*ambl t ionlj^nd  goals •    This  course 
is  developmt^ntal  in  natupJJrn  that  it  changes  as  the  indi- 
vidual matures,  cmcountei^  new  and'ufiiqiie  problem^^^nd 
develops  strategies  that  will  lead  to  appropriate  solutions 
(    to  these  pro'blems!     It,  is  a  life-long  process^     It  Is  ' 
effected  by  the  socie^ty  in  which  the  individual  functions; 
the  abilities,  interests,  and^ptitudfes  of  the  individual; 
the  IndividuaJk^  homeland  conuhunity  agencies  and  institutions; 
and  the  activities  engaged  in  while  pursuing  personal  goals," 

^'    ,  .  .ir 

In  thl.i  project  career  educat ion  Jias  been  defined  as: 

"^apeiar  educatj^in  is  a  sequence  of  planned  educational 
art  ivlt  ie^Mllesigned  to  develop  positive'student^att  itudesy, 
values,  ^noisUfdges  and  skills  t'^^rard  self  afild  the  world  oi 
work  that  wiYi  contribute  .to  personal  fulfillment  in  pre-  » 
seht  ahd  future  lifcAopportunifies  as  well  as  economic 
independence.     Careen  education,  when  incorporated  into  ^ 
the  existing  curriculum  has  as  its  goal  the  creation  of 
positive  career  obj ectivcs* through  the  involvement  of 
community  resources  and' educat ional -agencies,"  ' 

^  V  • 

The  above  definition  of  career  education  was  interpreted  in  t^rms 

f 


pf  basic  concepts  and  thmr  Implementatlbn^pln  the  school  structure.  The 
model  preaibnted  on  the  following  page  illuminates  these  concepts  and  how 
they  relate  to  the  exist ingrschool  structure.  .   *    ,       '  - 

'  The  iQ^del  depicts  the  school' s- involvement  in  career  devel^opment  as 
beginning;  in/lU.ndetgafr>ten  and  T:dntinliing  throughout  "^filirrmal  education, 
with-altema^ves  for  re-cycling  through  a  pbrtion  of  the  system  to 
obtain* furJther  training  in  adult  years.  ,  '  -  '  ; 

T^o  basic  concep-ts  are  irihef  ent--rthe  'concept  of  self  and  the  concept 
of  th^  worW  of  work.    The  self-concfep^H' focuses  on  the  learner's  unj^et- 
st,andrt%g  of  himself  or  herself  memtally,  physicaflly,,  socially,  an^^emo- 
tioiially.  \ Basic  to  the^orld  of »  work  are  perceptions  of  the  learner  as 
to  the.  nature  and  purpose  of  humati  involvement  .in  all  manner  of**^work;  a 
world  of  work  encompassing  leisure  and  avocational  pursuits  as^well  as 
occupational  aspects.    The  underlying 'prlnCT-ple^  of  Jthese  twp  .concepts 
remain,  consistent  thi;oughout;  the  model,  butr  function  in  differing  ways 
during  each  phase  of  career  development.  ^  . 

-.During  t\ie  Awareness  Phase,  t^e  self-concept  .places  emphasis the*^ 
students  ^.becoming  individually  aware  of  themselves  and  others  in  a  physical 
sensed  of  the  -nature  of  feelings  held  by  them  and  by  others,  and  of  the  .  ' 
interaetions  of  people  *in  society.    For  the  world  of  work^  emphasis  is 
placed  on  developing  under  standings  of  and  appreciations  for  the  many 
aspects  of  work^and  the  value        work  as  a  function  *^f  man.    During  this  ^. 
phase,  no  attempt  is  made  to  relate  the,  specif  ip  points  stressed  in  t|ie 
two  concepts.  •  \ 

>  >  •  .  •        ^,  - 

The  Accommodation  Phase  has  two  purposes.     Students  continue  to 
^  develop 'an  awareness  of  self  and  the  world  of .  work.    Additionally,  they 
begin  to  relate  personal  perceptions  o/  self  to  the  world  of  work.  This 


^j^usion  of  the  concepts  continues  throughout  the  developmental  proces^, 
•    ie^lting  ult^ffia^tely  in  a  .lifestyle  (including  its  occupational  pattern) 
'^-iviniquely  suited  to  the  int:erests,.  values,  aspirations,  and  abiftties  of 
.  V  the  individual.  .      *  \      '  -  * 

*        I  In  the  Exploration  Phase,  the  learner  is  afforded  the  opportunity 

for  in-depth  Investigation  of  the  various  potentials  found  In  the  world 
of  work.    All  of  the  occupatibnal  clusters  ate  explored^  wit^h' special  / 
*     , attention  given  to  people.    The  rol^  they^^ay,  the  tasks  '^nd  rewards 

^       that^efall  them  and  the  lifestyle  they  enjoy  are  important  cqns'^iderations. 
Each  student  is  providj^d  witli  avenues  -for  analysis  of  exploratory  experi- 
ences and  can  then,  through  comparative  techniques,/  identify  personally 

_  _    with  a  multitude  o£  ^ppartunities-*  As^~a^^c^tA3k^Blr~ic^s 

ences,  the  student  begins  a  unique  process  of  applying  personal  values 
^'^nd  self-as%e&stnent  to  the  emerging  task  of  selecting  occupational  areas 
of  greatest/pobeptial  and.,^atisraction. 


1*  * 


The  final  phase  of  this  school-based  program  has  a  two-fpldv  purpose*. 
A  continuation  of  the  previous  phase  occurs-in  the  form  of  mar^,  extensive 
Exploration  into  the  occupational  area(s)  sfelect^ed  by  the  studerttT^*  ' 
Characterizing  this  extended  exploration*"  Is  a  spirit\of  purpose  not 
normally  found  in  the  broad,  fact-finding  activities  of  the  junior  high  ' 
.levelo    The  second  feature  of,  the  Preparation-Exploration  Phase  is  the  , 
prbcess  of  actually  definj-ng*  seeking  out,  and  acquiring  pireparation  for^ 
entry  into  the  wor^  jof  work.    For  some,  this  process  may  occur  early  in 
the  senior  hj^gh  school  experience.    For  others,  it  may  not  be  definable 
luntil.  well  into  a  uiiiversity-l^Viel  prograiir  or  iOther  post  secondary  adult 
experience.  ?:  ♦  ^  •  \  - 

Tyler's  model  for  curriculum  development,  (desi^tlbed  in  his  book 
entitled,  B^slc  Principles  of  Curriculum  aiVd  Instruction,  wasrused  to 
transfer  these  ^concepts  from;theory  to  pre^ctice  in  the  cla^ssroom.  This 
strategy  ^d  the  subsequent  role  of  ;caree,'r  edtic^t4.on  ^n*^ the  local  edu- 
cational process  is.,  described  on  the  f  oll/bwing 'page.  • 
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THE  ROLE  OF  CAREER  EDUCATION  IN  EDUCATION 


Rationale  for  the  concept  of  career 
education  in  the  instructional  pro- 
gram of  the  school  should  be  pro-, 
vided  for  in 


Objectives  based  on  the  toncept  are 
included  in  ♦all  ' formal  and  informal 
learning  ex|i>er iences  which,   in  total',  . 

make  up  the  sphool*s  r 

.,     |.  •  • 

Objectives  relating  the  world  of  work 
and  self  poncdpt  to  life  and  1 lying  " 
ar^  inclLj,ded  in  all  subject  matter 
areas/grdcie  li^vels  by  ^ 


Units  of  study  leadifig  to  learning  * 
^  the  cognitive,  affectiv%,  and 
£^?Rombtor  dQmains  specify  out-\ 
comes  in  terras  of     -  * 

One  or  more  unit  obj ectives^  or  ^ 
portions  thereof,  cei\tering  on         -  ^ 
learning  to  be  intrpdueed'  during 
a  particular  experience,  cjre  ^ 
stated  as 

ft  Student-*oriented  experiences  which  pro- 
vide the  environment,  resources,  direc- 
tion, and  positive  reinforcement-  're- 
quirsd  to  begin  accomplishing  the 
totality  of  objectives  above  a r;^  pro- 
vided by  - 


Ajnong  the  o^comes  of  instruction  based, 
in  part,  on  the  world  of  work  and  self- 
concept  are  the  formation  and  ongoing 
refinement  of  skills  for  life  and 
living 


THE  SCHOOL'S 
PHILOSOPHY  OF  EDUCATION 


CURRICULUM 


t 

COURSE-OF-STUDY 
OBJECTIVES 


UNIT  OBJECTIVES 


INSTRUCTIONAL  OBJECTIVES 


CLASSROOM 
TEACHIt^G-LEARNING 
ACTIVITIES 


COMMUNICATIVE  SKILLS 
COMPUTATIONAL  SKILLS 
SUPJ?^RTIVE  SKILLS 
JOB  SKILLS 
SOCIAL  SKILLS 
PHYSICAL  SKILLS 
APPRECIATION  SKILLS 


Administrative  Roles  In  Career  fklucatlori 

Because  career  education  is  a  program  that  affects  the  total  educa- 
tional program  in  a  school,  it  requires  much  at£fentl,on,  andycareful  effovi 
in  planning  and  implementation  throughout. the  school  curriculum.  To 
orient  the  total  edUucational  program  to  exposing  students  to  self  an(^;^  . 
world  of  work  concep^  awareness,  exploration,  and%  preparation  reqi^ites  " 
dynamic  leadership  ^n  t}ie' part  of  local  school  leadership  personnel  o  To 
achieve  such  a  goal  requires  more  administrat  ive  expertise  arid  coordina- 
tion than  is  required  of  other  educatiotial  endeavors.     Such  planning 
and  administrative  requirements  are  necessary  because  of  increased Commu- 
nity involvenent  in  the^^gchooL  and  ±ps  prqgrams,  integration  of  career, 
education  concepts  ifiEotmf  ^  ins  true  Cy>nal  programs  of  all  educatio 
"Lsc 

members 


education  concepts  ifito  the  instructional  programs  of  all  education^ 
Asciplines  in  tKe  curriculum,  and  t)fe^inservlce  requirements  of  stMf 

Career  education,'  coupled  with  administrative  requir^ents  in  other 
educational  endeavors  of  th^  school,  provides  a  new  challenge  to  the 
administrative  branches  and  personnel  in  the' school,    'to  be  most  effec- 
tive in  integrating  career  education  into  the  school  curriculum  requires 
tdtal  commitment  of  administrative  resources  and  persohnel  in  the  3chool« 
Such  a  commitment  pusE  come  from  the  board  of  education,  the  superintendent 
and  his  administrative  assistants,  building  principals,  teachers,  and 
other  personnel  in  administrative  positions  in  the  school.    Vlthbut  such 
a  commitment,  any  attempt  to  Integrate  career  education  into  the  scl^ool^ 
curriculum  will  surely  fail.' 

In  ordet  for  local,  school  administrators  to  enhance  effectively  tfie 
process  of  integrating  career  education  concepts  ihto  their  total  schooL 
curricula,*  they 'must  understand  fully  their  roles*  in  the  integration 
process.  *  Once  these  roles  are  understood,  administrators  must  move^ with 
discretion  and  confidence  to  establishing  the  guidelines  for  their  imple- 
mentation and  assist  with  their  administration.    All  too  often,  admini- 
strators pay  lip  siervice  to  such  endeavors  leaving  the  process  of 
implementation  to  the  teacher.    To  do  so  only  beitrays  the  confidence  of 
the  tochers  in  their  leaders  and  the  work  they  are  attempting  to 
accomplish. 

Role  of  Lpcal  Board  of  Education 

The  chief  f  unct^-on  of  the  board  of  education  in  the  ^^cal  school 
is  that  of  establishing  policy  and  administrative  directions  for  the 
school.    Thes6  directives  from  tha  board  of  education  provide  the  frame- 
work within  which  the  superintendent  ^nd  other  school  personnel  are  to 
function.     Such  policies  should  be  of  sUch  a  nature  that  they  encourage 
staff  members  to  become  involved  in  innovative  programs  as  well  as 
strict  directives  that  require  complete  compliance  by  these  staff 


members.     To  facilitate  the  process  of  integrating  career  education 
concepts  into  the  curriculum,  boards  pf  education  should  do  the  following^ 


Study,  determine  how  the  school  will  become  Involved,  and  describe 
the  philosophy  of  career  education  that  schopl  personnel  will- 
follow  when  impletnenting  career  education  concepts  in  their 
curriculum.  Teachers  and  lay  persons  should  be  involved  in 
determining  this  philosophy,  this  philosophy  should  be  put 
in  wri.ting  and  shared  with  all  educational  personnel  vfn  the 
school  and  members  of  the  school  district,  _ 

With  a  clearly  stated' philosopher  as  a  matter  of  record  in  the 
school,  the  board  should  move  immediately  to  establish  specific 
policies  and  directives  that  will  be  followed^dii  implementing 
the  school  philosophy  on  career  education. throi^hout  the 
curriculum.     These  policies  should  be  clearly  stated  ind  , 
understood  by  a]^l  who  will^work  wiph  them.  ^ 

To  establish  a  philospphy  on  career  education  and  subsequent 
guidelines  for  its  implementatioa..  in  the  school  instructional 
program 'are  not  enough  to  insure  its  being  implemented 
throughout  the  school  cutriculufflo    The  bpard  of  educdition 
should  encourage  6taff  members  to  become^^nvolvec}  In  the/ 
process.     Such  encouragement  can  be  provided  by  demonstrating 
professional'  interest  in  their  involvement  and  providing 
released  time  and  adequate  financial  and  material  resources 
for"^ planning  and  teaching  career*  education  concepts.  - 

As  the  progr^  is  being,  initiated  in  the  schoolj  support 
should  be  given*;te^chers  and  adnpinistrators  as  problems  arise.  ^ 
Support  should  be  demonstrated  through-  prGvid^.ng  a^^istance 
in  solving  these  problems.  •  This  may  mean  that  board  members' 
will  need  't;o  become  involved,  qn  ^  Wjai^ed  scale;,  .in  working 
out  ^these  pi^ro.blfems. 

Thr(Wgh6ut  the  procfess'  of  implementing  the  concept  in  the  . 
schcrol  curriculum,  the  board  should  keep  the  community  well 
informed  on, the  progress  the  teacHers  are  experiencing.  • 
Careful  thought  should  be  given  to  a  means  of  informing 
the  public.     At  'ail  times,  what  is  'reported  should  be 
'presented  in  a  positive  manner.'      ^  - 

Board  members  should  he  represented '^on  and  participate  in 
all  advisory  groups  established  to  assist  in  implementing  ^ 
career  education  concepts  in  their  schObl  curri<iulum.  fin 
all  "leases,  they  should  serve  in  an  advisory  and  informative 
capacity. 


■/:■,' 
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Career  education  Will*  be  a^new  concept  to  some  community  members 
while  it  may  be  just  another  "fad"  at  school  for  other  community 
members*     ]3oth  groups  may  have  negative  reactions  to  the  concept's 
being  a  part  of  the  instructional  program  of  the^ school.     It  is 
the  responsibility  of  the  board  of  education  to  promote  the 
concept  and  ease  thes^  negative  feelings.     It*  must  be  remembered, 
the  schopj.  is  'the  property  of  the  community  and  the  board  members 
>  represent  [the  community  in  deciding  what  should  be  done  in  the 
school.     it  is  their  responsibility  to  exert  leadership  in 
promoting  the  concept  in  the  community. 

Board  of-  educatioa  members  should  cafefully  monitor  the  proces«s  of 
integrating  career  education  concepts  in  the  curriculum  of  their 
school.     When  it  is  apparent  that  existing  policies  are  inaxrcquate 
or  hindgring  the  process,  they  should  identify  and  institute 
alternative  policies  that  will , remove  these  obstacles  to  the 
progress  of  iWlementing  the.  concept,.  * 

Finally,  it  is  imperative  that  adequate  financing  be  p^vided 
to  srupport  dil  activities  required  to  implement  the  except  in 
the  school  curriculum. 


RoflLe.  of  Superintendent 


.    ,  The  chi^f  administrative  offi4cer  of  the  local  school  must  be  fully 
Cpnimitted  to.  a^i  operatrional  concept  of  career  education,  founded  on  the 
philolsophy  and  policies  of  career  education  established  by  the  board  of 
education.     In  addition,  he*  or  she  mu^t^.  be  . tomoiitted  to  a  continuous 
plroc^ss"  of  curricuj^um  revision  and  development  that  provides  adequate 
opportunity '  far.  hlsjftor  her  staff  to  incorporate  career  education  con- 
ceptS4»  in^ their  instructional  programs.     He  or  she  Should:  *. 

'   Assisted  by  members  of.  his  or  her  instructional  staff,  de- 
velop an  operational  def  inition  of/ career  education.^  This 
definition  s{}<|]bVld  be  shared  and  thoroughly  discussed  with 
^11  ataff  memfb'ers.     Special  emphasis  shoi/ld  be  placed 'on 
developing  an  understanding  of  the  concept  on  the^part  of 
building  administratoris  and  department  heads  within  the 
school  sys^tem.  ' 


Form  internal  steering  and  external  aJivisory  committees 
that  will  assist  in  dlrec.t;ing  the  integraj^ion  of  career 
education  in  the  total  school  curriculum?  * 


4% 


Analyze  the  inservice  needs  of^ staff  members  relative  to 
their  work  in  career  education.     The  suD^rinter^dent  should 
serve^  as  spokesman  for  the  teachers  in  j^resent  ing  and^ 
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persuading  thc^  board  to  make  provisions  for  meeting  these  needs. 

involve  community  members  in  advisory  capacities  to  the  admini- 
stration and  as  resource  people  for  the  instructional  s^aff. 
Involving  these  people  should  be  done  cautiously,  but  should' 
be  done. 

Continuo\isly  study  the  needs  of  both  staff  members  and  students 
and  provide  ways  of  satisfying  these  needs. 

Possess  a  strong  desire  to  see  efforts  to  integrate  career  educa- 
tion concepts  in  his  school  curricuiOm  succeed. 

Be  sensitive  to  problems  among  and  between  his  instructional  and 
administrative  staffs  as  they  Implement  careec  edutat ion- concepts 
in  the  instructional  program  of  the  school  and  move  tactfully 
to  solve  these  problems. 

Designate  a  person  in  the  school  to  serve  as  coordinator  of 
career  education'activities.  •  , 

Make  provisions  for  and  invite  consultants  on  career  education 
to  the  school  system  to  assist  staff  members  as  they  integrate 
career  education  concepts  into  their  instructional  programs  • 
and  activities.  ^  •  *^ 

V 

Encourage  staff  members  to  partici]3ate  in  workshops,  seminars, 
short  courses^  etc.,  on  career  education.  To  do  so  may  require 
providing  incentives  for'  staff  that  wil,l  excite  then  to  become 
involved   in  such  professional  development  opportunities. 

Conduct  needs  asSesf^ments  of  the  students,  school,  and  copununity 
served  by  the  schools     Based  on  the  in  format  ion  provided  in  these 
studies,  priorities  should  be  determined  and  these  priorities 
built  into  all  career  education  efr^rts. 

Establish  long-  and  short-range  career  education  goals  for  the 
school  sy'sftem.  .  , 


Role  of  Career  Educat  ion  Coordinator         .  • 

One  of  fUe  first  steps  taken  by  an  administrator  interested  in 
Integrzitlng  career  education  concepts  into  his  or  her  school  curriculum 
should  be  that  of  designat ing* an  individual  to  coordinate  cAreer  educa- 
tion efforts  and  activities  throughout  the  school  system.     This  person 
may  be  a  principal,  classroom  teacher,  guidance  counselor,  or  a  person 
from  the  central  administrative  staff.     Best  coordination  results, 
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however,  will  be  attained  if  a  person  is  employed  full-time  by  the  school 
administration  to  coordinate  these  activities.  »  "Whoever  is  assigned  by 
the  superintendent  to  this  role  in  the  schodfl.  should  have  clearly  delin- 
eated responsibilities  and  be  structurally  placed  in  the  administration 
with  Authority  to  work  with  all  staff  member^  in  the  school.    The  coor- 
dination of  career  education  activities  should  be  the  sole  responsibility 
of  this  individual. 

The  person  designated  to  serve  as  coordinator *of  career  education 
activities  should  be  dynamic,  enthusiastic,  tactful,  effective  in  working 
with  groupa-  outside  the  public  school,  capable  of  making  decisions  that 
are  acceptable  to  adtainistrators  and  facultpr,  and  be  totally  committed 
tp  the  concept  of* career  education  and  what  it  will  do  for  the  students 
in  the  school  ^ystem^ 

The-career  Education  coordinator  must  identify  human,  material,  and 
physical  resources  dnd  determine  how  these  may  be  most  effectively  uti- 
lized in  program  development. 

'  He  or  she  must  coordinate  community  groups  working  for  and  in  the 
school  and  the  school  working  in  and  with  these  community  groups.  This 
jr^person  must  break  down  any  unnecessary  barriers  tTkat  inhibit  the  flow 
^bf  information,  resources,  and  people  between  the  school  system  and  the 
community. 

In  addition  to  the  above  responsibilities,  the  coordinator  p^f  career 
education  Bhould: 


Possess  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  various  subject  matters 
comprising  the  school  cu;:riculum.     Understanding  of  the  varidua 
educational  disciplines  that  make  up  the  curriculum  must  induct 
an  understanding  of  the  teaching-learning  process  within  each  . 
discipline  at  all  instructional  levels  as  well  as  recognizing 
that  teachers  in  the  school  have  a  better  understanding  of  student 
needs  than  do  other  staff  members  in  the  school.    To  often,  daily 
"lock-step"  administrative  procedures  pla^e  the  classroom  teacher 
on  the  periphery  of  determining  changes  in  the  educational  pro- 
cesses in  the  school  and  appropriate  curriculum  revisions  that 
will  better  meet  the  needs  of  their  students.* 

Possess  the  ability  to  communicate  effectively  with  students, 
teachers,  and  administrators  on  career  education  matters.  To 
do  such,  the  coordinator  should  have  had  successful  experiences 
both  as  a  classroom  teacher  and  school  administrator  and  enjoy 
working  with  young  people. 

Express  publicly  a  commitment  to  career  education  and  share 
this  commitment  with  all  members  of  the  school  staff  and 


v.: 


comnunlty  as  opportunities  to  do  so  arise* 


^        Establish  career  education  objectives  stated  in  terms  that  will 
assure  a  meang,  ^or  determining  their  level  of  achievement  as  the 
program  develops  and  matures  in  the  school  curricultlm.  Included 
should  be  broad  prcrgram  objectives  and  curriculwm  level  objectives 
for  t-he  primary  (K-3),  intermediate  (4-6).,  junibr  high  (7-9),  and 
secondary  (10-:12)  grade  levels.     The  career  education  coordinator 
should  involve  teachers,  principals,  counselors,  students,  parents,  ^ 
school  administrative  personnel,  and  members  of  the  community  In 
*    determining  the  above  objectives.    JOnce  program  and  curriculum 
level  objectJj^  are  defined,  they  should  be  fully  discussed  and 
explained  to\ll  educational  personnel  who  will  be  involved  as 
support,  teaching,  or  administrative  personnel  for  the  program. 
Input  from  these  school  staff  members  may  prompt  revision, 
broadening,  or  amending  of  the  objectives. 

Determine  strategies  and  the  time  frame  to  follow  when  integrating 
career  education  concepts  into  the  total  school  curriculum. 

Determine  insejfvice  needs  of  st^f f  members  and  develop  strategies 
for  meeting  these  needs.  ^ 

Develop  and  carry  out  procedures  for  evaluating  career  education 
activities  in  light  of  career  education  program  and  curriculum 
level  objectives  stated  for  the  school. 

Role  of  Btiilding  Principal  •  . 

The  success  that  a  school  systen^Will  experience  in  integrating 
career  education  into  its  curriculum  will^^ddpend  largely  on  the  commit-  . 
ment  and  interest  shown  to  the  concept  by  |he  building  principal.  If 
the  principal  is  enthusiastic  about  the  S'dttcept,  hia  or  her  teachers 
will  also  become  excited  with  it.     If  the  principal  showa  little  or  no 
interest  and  drags  his  or  her  feet  in  promoting  the  concept  in  the 
building,  so  will  tl\e  teachers.    Even  though  the  prinxiipal  is  officially 
a  part  of  the  administrative  team  operating  in  ^the  school,  he^^^^phe  is 
also  a  member  of  the  instruct ional , team.    To  be  effective  in  this  role, 
the  principal  must  fully  understand  it  and  commit  himself  or  herself 
to  satisfying  both  groups  yithin  the  school  systetf. 

In  order  to  lead  the  instructional  staff  effectively  in  inte- 
grating career  ^education  concepts 'into  their  instructional  programs, 
the  principal  mu^t: 

Understand  curriculum  development  processes  and  develop  strat- 
egies for  integrating  career  education  into  the  instructional  . 
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program  in  the  building.    To  be  effective  in  implementing  these 
pijUpesses  and  strategies,  the  principal  must  have  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  current  curriculum  and  course  of  study 
content  as  well  as  student  and>RtaiyE  needs  and  possess  the 
ability  tp  lead  his  staff  to  new  approaches  to  meeting  these 
needs.  .  *  , 

Be  flexible  in  thinking,  welcoming  suggestions  from  his  or  her 
staff  that  will  improve  the  operation  and  instructional  program 
in  the  building.     Often  times  principals  feel  that  it  is  a  sign 
of  weakness  on  their  part  to  involve  others  in  the  decision- 
making proaess  in  the  building.     Staff  members  can  be  very 
helpful  to  the  principle  in  s^olving  problems  related  to  course 
offerings,  scheduling,  teacher  assignments,  efc.     Siich  will  be 
the  case  as  the  principal  moves  to  integr^ate  career  education 
concepts  into  the  program  of  study  in  his  or  her  building. 

Understand  and  be  able  to  relate  to  students  and  t\eacher^  on 
their  level  and  assist  each  in  solving  their  problems  as  they  \ 
work  with  career  education  concepts. 

Schedule  building  activities  in  such  a -manner  that  teachers 
will  have  ample  time  to  plan  career  education  activities  and' 
prepare  materials  that  they  can  use  in  teaching  the  \concept8 
in  their  classrooms.  \  * 

Promote  and  foster  clear  lines  of  communication  -between  and 
among  the  administration,  principal  and  teachers  thus!  developing 
a  sense  of  trustworthiness  on  the  part  of  all  persons^ involved 
with  integrating  career  education  concepts  into  their  instruc- 
tional programs  In  the  building 

Work  closely  with  the  career  education  coordinator  in  imple- 
menting career  e'ducation  activities  in  the  building.  Careful 
planning  should  transpire  between* the  coordinator  and  prin- 
cipal to  make  certain  that  career  education  efforts  and 
activities  in  each  attendance  center  blend  with  the  system- 
wide  career  education  effort. 

Assist  in  arranging  for  students  and  teachers  to  visit  areas 
of  educational  interest  outside  the  school  that  relate  to 
career  education  classroom  activities. 

Demonstrate  enthusiasm  toward  the  car^r  education  concept 
and  career  education  activities  teachers  are  carrying  out  in 
their  classrooms.     Too  often  administrators  will  give  verbal 
support  to  testing  inrfovations  in  their  buildings  and  leave 
the  total  responsibility  for  the  cievelopment  of  the  idea  In 
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the  hands  of  the  teachers  paying  little  heed  to  the  lnnovatl9n 
from  that  point  on'.  .  If  career  education  activities  are  to  per- 
meate the  entire  Instructional  program  of  his  or  her  building, 
the  principal  must  become  actively  Involved  In  supervising, 
encouraging  and  even  Implementing  the, concept  with  his  or  her 
teachers.  ^ 

Before  the  principal  becomes  In^mlved  In  Implementing  career 
educatfon  activities  In  her  or  ber  building,  the  principal  must 
thoroughly  understand  the  concept  and  the  procedures  tx>  be  used 
to  Integrate  the  concept  In  the  program  of  study  In  the  building 

Role  of  Advisory  Committee 

With  career  education  completely  dependent  on  the  Interrelation- 
ships of  the  school  with  Its  community,  there  Is  a  virtual  consensus 
that  every  school  should  have  an  over-all  advisory  committee  on 
career  education.     This  conmittee  should  be  ajjpointed  by  the  board 
of  education  based  on  the*  recommendations  of  the  superintendent  and 
career  education  coordinator  and  Include  employers,  representative 
workers,  and  representatives  of  the  school — both  teachers  and 
Students.     If  they  are  available,  the  committee  might  also  include 
representatives  of  placement  services  and  other  public  educational 
and  social  institutions.    At  the  time  a  board  of  education  estab- 
lishes a'n  advisory  committee,  it  should  make  certain  that  the 
goals  and  functions  of  th^  committee  and  the  tenu^-e  of  lt#!nembers 
ar^  both  clearly  defined. 

The  operation  of  an  advisory  committee  is  a^  important  as  its 
organization.     Since  those  appointed  to  membership  are  likely  to  be 
active,  busy  people,  committee  meetings  should  be  scheduled  in  the 
evening  as  infr^uently  as  feasible  and  should  follow  a  specific 
agenda  provided  to  members  in  adyarice.    As  An  advisory  body,  members 
should  be  informed  that  only  when  the  grou^  meets  as  a  committee  can 
it  appropriately  offer  advice  or  recommend  policy  for  consideration 
by  the  board  of  education.     At  the  same  time,  the  committee  deserves 
regular  reports  on  how  the  board  acts  or  intends  to  act  on  its  rec- 
ommendations and,  when  its  recommendations  are  not  accepted,  why. 

Along  with  the  advisory  committee  for  the  over-all  career  educa- 
-tion  program,  additional  advisory  committees  are  often  organized  for 
disciplines  within  the  school.     It  is  possible  to  have  too  many  advi- 
sory committee^.     Schools  can  avo^d  this  problem  by  organizing  an 
advisory  committee  only  when  a  problem  calling  for  special  study 
arl4es.     For  such  coitmittees  the  board  can  choose  people  who  are 
uniquely  qualified  to  deal  with  the  particular  problem.    Then,  when 
the  committee  has  completed  its  work,  it  can  be  honorably  discharged. 
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COORDINATOR.  COUNSELORS  PREVIOUSLY  A SS I6NED  PnEACH  OF  THE  SYSTEM*S  15  HIGH 
SCHOOLS  WERE  UTILIZED  IN  THE,  PLACEMENT  PROJECT^  THE  REPORT  INCLUDES  THE 
PROCEDURES*  SET  UP  FOR  IDENTIFYING  POTENTIAL  JOBS  FOR  EXITING  STUOENTSt 
PRE-PLACEMENT  PREPARATI^Nt   FOLLOWUP  AND  FEEDBACK t  MAINTENANCE  OF  POSTSECONDARY 
LINKSt   IDENTIFYING  STUDENTS  FOR  PLACEMENTt   AND  PLACEMENT  IN  JOBS.  ATTACHMENTS 
CONTAIN  MATERIALS  FOR  PROFESSIONAL  PERSONNEL t   STUDENT  PLACEMENT  DATA  CARDt 
EMPLOYER  SURVEY  FORMt  PROJECT  PUBLICITY  AND  CORRESPONDENCE t  ANtT^^  CAREER 
INTEREST  SURVEY  FOR  GRADES  9  AND  lO.VilTM  TABULATED  RESPONSES.  aAuRVEY  OF 
SENIORS.  AS  TO  THEIR  PLACEMEI^T  PLANS  INDICATED  THAT  THE  MAJORITY   I2t580)  PLANNED 
FURTHER  ^DUC AT  I  ON t  RANGING  FROM  FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES  TO  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS t  AND 
THE  NEXT  LARGEST  GROUP  1920)   PLANNED  GOING  TO  WORK.  PLACEMENT  PROCESSES  FOR 
GRADUATES'  WANTING  EMPLOYMENT  WERE  CONTINUING  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THIS  REPORTt  WITH 
253  OUT  OF  358   THUS  FAR  PLACED.   THE  PROJECT'S  PRINCIPAL  PROBLEM  WAS  LACK  OF 
PERSONNEL  WHOSE  PRItt^  RESPONSIBILITY  WAS  IN  PLACEMENT  WORK.  (MF) 
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The-project  reported  herein  was  conducted  pursuant  to  agremt  with 
"Alabama  State  Dejjartment  of  Education,  Division  of  t^ocatipnal  Education 
and  Comnmnity  Collegeo.    ContractoSie  undertaking  sucl^i projects  ilndter 
State  Government  Gponaorship  are  encouragexl  to  express  freely  their 
professional  judgemer],t  in  the  conduct  of  the  project.    Points  of  view 
or  opinions  stated  doWt,  therefore,  necessai-ily  represent  oi"ficial 
State  bepartment  of  Education  position  or  policy. 
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The  grant  f^  tbis  project  was  made  possible  through  the  Besearch 


Coordixaating  Unit,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Alabama.  State 
.Department  of  Education. 


ABSTRACT 


,  An  und€!r lying  assumption  of  this  project  has  been  to  identify  those 
students  ddssiring  job  placement  and  matching  their  inte'lre'sts  and  capabil- 
ities to  the  requirements  of  the  job,  leading  to  a  satisf^king  career*  in 
the  world  of  work.    With  approximately  4,06o  studeijits  graduating  from  high 
school  in  the  systi^m  in  1973)  mo$t  of  whom  wel^e  seeking  part-time  or  ^. 
full-time  empld^ent,  ^identification  of  existing  jobs  and  deVelopnent'' of  . 
new  jobQ  has  beeti  a  primary  concern  of  the  placement  coordinator. 

A  metropolit^  school  ^stem,  which  has  a  large  enrollment,  requires 
that  a  number  of  persons  b»  involved  in  the  placement  service*  Specifically, 
this  has  ii^volved  the  utilization  of  counselors  previously  assigned  ^  each 
of  the  system's  fifteen  high  schools  to  aissist  in  the  placement  process* 

The  overall  objective  of  this  pro jecft  has  been  to  implement  a 
comprehensive,  centrally  coordinated  placement  seirice  in  the  Mobile , 
County  Public.  Schools*    An  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  insight  and 
"^understanding  into  the  many  components  needed  to  implement  a  job  placement 
service* 


J 


I*  mTBOUaCTION 


,  .      In  order  to  understand  tde  placement  project ,  a  brief  description 

of  the  setting  and  Isackground  information  related  to  the  successes 
.  '        *  and  'constrainAs  of  the  program  is  provided* 


Setting  of  thekMbbile  County  Public  School  gystem  , 

'       /  ' 
Mobile  Cc^ty  is  located  in  southwestern  Alabama  along  the  coast 
of  Hobile  Bay  and  the„^Gulf  of  Mexico,    It  is  an  area  with  a 
^diverse,  rapidly  growing  economy.  .  Incliided  in  the  economy  of 
•  the  county  are  fishing  industries,  agriculture,  forestry,  paper 
manufacturing,  ship  building,  the  State  Docks  and  booming  oil 
production.    There  are  severed,  rural  communities,  each  centered 
about  a  particular  industry  -  Citronellev  oil,  farming  and 
forestry;  Bayou  La  Batre,  seafood  industry;  Theodore,  Grand  Bay 
and  Semmes,  agriculture  and  horticulture.    The  urban  industrial 
area  ^includes  MobijLe,  Prichard,  Caiicka8aw,«Saraland  and  Satsuma, 
wfiiere  the  paper  mills  ai\d>  the  State  Docks  are  locatjed  along  the 
I     Mobile  Biver.    Also,  along  the  river,  north  of  Mobile,  are 
chemical  industries  which  employ  many  persons  living  in  the 
county^  area.  ^ 


The  Mobile  County  Public  School  System  is  comprised  of  eighty- 
three  schools  Wrtl!M^,7b9  teachers  an(3l  *i6^,67^  students.    Of  these 
jteachers,  l,64Vwere  white  and  1,126  were  black.    There  were 
3^\2Dk  white  and  29,^70  black  students.    Of  the  eighty-three 
!^chool6,  there  are  sixteen  high,  sixtefen  middle  and  fifty-one 
elementary. 

At  the  present  time,  implementation  of  placement  activities  has 
been  accomplished  in  each  of  the  high  ^schools.    Various  placement 
implementation  efforts  have  been  accomplished  througji  orientation 

ai^  assistance  to  the  vocational  counselors. 

/  ■  "  t 

This  project  was  designed  to  serve  all  twelfth  grade  students  in 
the  Mobile  County  Public  Schdol  System  during  the  school  year 
197'^75.  •  •  ^ 

The  ainount  of  st^e  funds  budgeted  to  the  placement  project  this 
year' was  $15,500.00.    No  local  funds  were  included  in  this  project 
budget. 

The  initial  state  funding  for  the  placement  project  for  the  year 
1973-7^  was  Sl'f,705. 
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OBJECTIVES        '    .    ,  ^ 

A.  Steope  ^  •  ' ^ 

^le  placement  service  will  be  implemented  in  all  of  the  school 
system's  fifteen  (13)  high  schools. 

B.  Staff  Development    ,  •    ^  ' 

Pre-school  orientation  will  be  provided  for  lOOJt  of .  the 
professional  personnel  whowill  be  directly  involved  in  the 
placement  process.  , 

C.  Identification  of  PotentiaJ.  Job^ 

A  job  locator  system  will  be  inEdntaine^  which  wilil  identify 
part-time  and  full-time  jobs  avaiidible  in  the  greater^  Mobile 
area  for  high  school  and/ov  ezitii^  high  ^hool  students. 

D.  Maintenance  of  Post**Secondary  Linkages 

Recently  developed  articulation  linkages  with  ared'  post-secondary 
institutions  will  be  maintained  and  strengthened  toward *the  end  of 
providing  a  smooth  flow  of  exi^ti^g  high  school  students  into  % 

post-secondary  institutions. 

■  .  * 

E.  Identification  of  Students  for  Job  Placement  v 

-A  formalized  system  for  interviewixig,  scz*eening  and  iden;^ifylng 
students  for  job  placement  will  be*  implemented  in  each/^  the 
fifteen  (13)  high  schools.  ^  ^ 

F.  Pre-placement  Preparation  * 

Pre-placement  preparation  will  be  provided  for  a  minimum  of  7^ 
of  students  seeking  job  placement. 

G.  Follow-up  and  Feedback  ' 

0 

A  one-year  and  a  three-yeai^  follow-up  of  all  students  placed 
will  be  conducted.    Data  derived  from  the  follow-up  will  be  ^ 
made  available  to  school  system  curriculum  plaxmers  for.  use  in 
ctirriculum  revision. 

H.  Placement  in  Jobs  .       *  . 

A  minimum  of  7^  of  the  students  possessing  a' marketable  skill 
for  which  area  job  opportunities  are  available  will  be  placed. 
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Placement  in  Post-Secondary  Job  Training  Programs 


A   inn  TIT  fTtllTTI 

of  79?5  of  the  students  desiring  post-secondary  job 
trainiig  and  possessing  mininal  qualifications  for  wiiich  area 
training  opportunities  are  ayail^^ble  will  be  placed. 

Placement  in  BaccaLlaureate  Programs  ^  r 

A  minimum  of  7^  of  the  students  desiring  bacceuLaureate  placement 
and  poBsess^jig  minimsLl  qu^ificatlons  for  which  regional 
opportunities  are  avadlable  will  be  placed. 
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.m.    FBOJECT  PERSONNEL 

A.  Jean  C.  Brannan,  Placement  Coordinator 

*^  ^ 

B.  Other  persons  contributing^less  than  full 
activities: 


-tiii 


e  to  project 


One  Assistant  Superintendent,  Curriculuin  and ^Inst ruction 
Two  Career  Education  Resource  Specialists 
One  Counselor  Supervisor 
Fourteen  Vocational  Counselors 

One  Vocational  EducatibijjjDirector  ' 
One  Supervisor  of  and  Community  Coop. 

Tventy-Two  Itegular  School  Counselors 

Names  of  Schools  and  Grades  Participating  in  Project  Activities: 

1.     Alba  High  School  .  12th  grade 
Baker  High  School                        -  12th  grade 

Blount  High  School  12th  grade 

Citronelle  High  School  12th  grade 

Davidson  High  Sc]3\qo1  12th  grade 
Faulkner  Area  ^  Vocational  School     12th  grade 

Mobile  Coimty  High  School  12th  grade  " 

Hary  Montgomeiy  High  School  12th' grade 

Kurphy  High  School  12th  grade 

B.  C.  Bain  High  School  12th  grade 

SatQUma  High  School  12th  grade 

Shaw  High  School  I2th  grade 

TMIodore  High  School  l2th  grade 

Toulminville  High  School  12th  grade 

Vigor  High  School  12th  grade 

J,6.     Williamson  High  School  12th  grade 

D.    Number  I  of  Teachers  and  Students  Participating: 

Vocational  instructors  and  coordinators    ^  27 
Students    -  4,000 
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PHOCEDOBES 

Am    Identification  of  Potential  Jobs 

a  •  .  •  " 

Procedures  for  identifying  potential  jobs  for  exitiz\g  students 
included:  *  - 

•     •        V  •  -  . 

1.  In  cooperation  yith  the  Mobile* Area  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
a  comprehensive  industrial  occupational  jsurvey  will  be 
implemented  in  Sept^mber^  1973*    Ob jectives.  will  include 
compiling  job  and  job-training  information  irt  providing 
support  for  the  placement  ^program.    Also  included  will  be 

estimates  of  future  manpowei*  and  training  needs. 

•        -  *  -  *■  ■ 

2.  *  :  An  occupational  survey  was  conducted  of  £^ea  firms  not 
included  in  the  chamber  of^  commerce  survey. 

3*     Cent f TOn Jig  :per sonal  contact  has  been  maintiedned  with 

representatives  oi  the  major  area  employVf s  foij  continual 
job  informatxonad'iiiput.  ' 

4.  Contact  has  been  msdjitaoned  with  government  agencies  such 
.as  State  Employment  Service,  CETA,  N7C,  NABS,  etc.  in 

taking  advantage' Af  empioymeBt  opportunities  availably 
through  their  servicies. 

5.  Contact  h^  been  maintained  with  community  civic  organiza- 
,  tions  and  proj^essional  associations  in  publicizing  the 

placement  service.  .  ^ 

B.  Pre-Placement  Preiwatlon 
K^cedures  for  pre- placement  preparation  have  included: 

1.  Simulated  job  interviews. 

2.  Writing  resumes.  ^ 

3*     Completion  of  a  variety  of  application  forms. 

'f.     Discussions  dealing  with  appropriate  dross,  poise,  and 
personal  appearance^. 

C.  Follow-up  and  Feedback 

Follow-up  and  feedback  procedures  have  included:* 

1.     Coun^lors  in  local  schools  will  do  a  telephoi^e  follow-Up 
in  l^te  August  of  all  seniors  regarding  implementation  of 
*    placement  plans. 

■V 
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2.     Vocational  coordinator  has  collected  placement  data  on 
students  in  coop  programs. 

3*     Placement  coordinator  will  compile  follow-up  data.  ^ 

'  k.     FolloW*up  data  %rill  be  furnished  to  the  Assistant 

Superintendent  in  charge  of  curriculum  and  instruction. 

Maintenance  of  Post-Secondary  Links 

Haintenance  of  post-secondary  linkages  has  included: 

1.     Coqtact  has  been  maintained  with  persons  ft*om  ^post-secondary 


institutions* 


2«     Arrangements  have  been  made  for  high  school  students  to  tour 
area  post ^secondary  institutions. 

,     '  3*     Career  Education  Resource  Specialist  has  ananged  for  post- 
secondary  personnel  to  serve  as  resource  p^t^ons  in  local 
schools* 

E.  Identifying  Students  for  Placement 

Identification  of  students  for  placement  has  included: 

1*     Gathflodng  all  available  data  on  students  from  cumulative 

recorS^,  placement  cards  and  present  and  previous  employers. 

2.     Administering  necessary  vocational  aptitude  tests  and  interest 
inventories. 

3*     Screening  and  identifying  students  for  plac^ement. 

F.  Placement  in  Jobs 

Placement  in  jobs  has  included: 

1.  Screening  procedures  that  identify  individual  student 
interests  and  abilities  as  a  basis  for  referral  to  job 
interviews.  ^  1 

2.  Whenever  possible,  more  than  one  student  has  been  sent  to 
interview  for  each  job  opening.  (Dependent  on  the  number 
employer  wished  to  interview) 

3«     Students  or  their  counselors  have  reported  back  to  placement  ' 
coordinator  the  results  of  their  interviews. 
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V.     ACCOMPLISHMENTS  |^ 

A*    Orientation  was  provided  for  professional  persolmel  involved  tn 
^      the  placement  process*    (See  attadhmentsl  and  2ji 

B«    Personal  data  caurds  were  developed  and  distributed  to  counselors 
to  be  used  in  identifying  student  placement  needs  for  the 
approximately  4,000  senior  studi^nts  in  the  system's  fifteen  high 
schools*    (See  attachment  3) 

•  • 

C*    Three  hundred  occupational  survey  forms  were  sent  to  area 
employers*    (See  attachment  k) 

D*    A  news  article  concerning  the  placement  service  was  printed  in 
the  Mobile  Press  Register*    (See  attachment  3) 

E*    Placement  brochures  have  been  designed,  printed  and  disseminated* 
(See  attachment  6) 

F*    Placement  coordinator  has  worked  throughout  the  year  with  the 

Chamber  of  Commerce  Task  Forc^  dommittee  to  design  and  implement" 
a<^ comprehensive  occupational /survey*    (See  attachments  7  and  8) 

0*    Two  hundred  letters  explaining  the  placement  program  have  been 

seziit  to  area  employers  for  the*  purpose  of  soliciting  job  openings* 
(See  isittachment  9) 

H*    A  Career  Interest  Survey  was  administered  to  all  ninth  and  tenth 
graders  in  the  system  (11,9^)*    Pata  gathered  can  be  used  to 
plan  for  new  vocational  programs  and  also  for  individual  counseling 


BW 

needs*    (Sea  attachments  10  and  11) 

I*    A  survey  was  doi^e  of  all  seniors  in  vocational  programs  who  desired 
full-time  employment  after  graduation*    Besults  obtained  indicated 
a  need  for  several  htmdred  full-time  jobs*  ^ 

J»    Part-time  jobs,  identified  by  placement  coordinator,  have  been 
referred  to  BOE,  XCT,  and*^  coordinators  who  then  make  the 
arrangements  for  filling  job  openings*^ 

K*    As  a  result  of  continued  contact  with  the  counselors  at  are^ 

vocational  technical  colleges,  many  individual  students  andlclass 
size  groups  have  viisited  and  toured  post -secondary  institutions 
in  the  area  for. the  purpose  of  placement  after  graduation*  1 

L*    Ap^oximately  twenty- five  students  (previous  graduates)  havelbeen 
placed  in  full-time  employment  during  this  year*    Contact  wai 
made  with  vocational  counselors  and  coordinators  in  the  schoclls 
who*  identified  former  students  to 'interview  for  these  jobs^t 
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M«    Approximately  thirty  students  have  been  placed  in  full-time 

employment  through  referrals  of  the  placement  coOTdinator  since 
June  1,  1975*  ♦ 

N«    On  Harch  19i  1975 1  an  in-service  meeting  was  held  involving  all 
high  ^school  coxinselors  in  the  system  (35)«    The  purpose  of  this 
meeting  was  to  provide  counselors  with  the  assistance  axid  materials 
needed. to  insure  that  "every  exiting  student  will  have  been 
counseled  according  to  his  or  her  placement  needs*"    (See  attach- 
ment 12)  ^ 


0*    On  May  6,  1975i  an  *K)ccupational  Interview  and  Placement  Day* 
was'^ld*    The  purpose  of  this  was.  to  bring  together  at  a  cent 
'location,  emjployers  and  exiting  vocational  students  for  interviWs 
and  placement  in  jobs  or  job  training  programs*    Nine  high  schools 
participated,  with  approximately  325  students  being  interviewed. 
The  number  of  students  hired  as  a  result  of  these  interviews  is 
not  available*    However,  some  students  were  hired  and  others  were 
asked  to  submit  applications  for  future  employment*    Each  student 
had  the  experience  of  being  interviewed  by  at  least  three  employers 
and  it  was  felt  that  this  was  a  worthwhile  experience*  The 
coordination  of  this  activity  required  much  time  and  effort,  . 
however,  it  did  involve  a  number  of  professional  people  in 
placement  activities  and  many  students  benefitted  from  the 
interviews*    (See  attachment  13) 

P*    A  total  of  351  employers  have  been  contacted  by  the  placement 
.coordinator  in  person  or  by  telephone* 

L  V  •    ■-  • 

Q*    A  surHrey  was  conducted  by  counseldrsLof  all  seniors  in  regard 

to  their  placement  plans*    Counseling  activities  were  then  X 

planned  according  to  student  needs*    Results  of  survey  are  as 

follows: 

Total  number  of  graduates:  3983 

if  year  college  1215 

'   2  year  college  38l 

Vocational  technical.  College  ^8  ^ 

Business  College  122 

Nuraing  77 

Fashion  School  I'f 

Military  ^  272 

Cosmetology 11 

Marriage  '89 

Other  *  15^ 

Bnployment  920  * 

Undecided  2^  < 

R*    The  Placement  CoorcyMltor  ha^^orked  with  vocational  coordinaflirs 
In  an  effort  to  plc^B  those  students  desiring  full-time  employment 
after  graduation*    (Twelv^  coordinators  reported  as  of  this  date 
that  253  students  out  of  an  enrollment  of  358  have^Jseen  placed  in 
full-time  employment)* 
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VI.    FBOBLEMS  ENCOUMEERED 

A.    The  most  serious  problem  encountered  h^g  be^n  the  lack  of 

personnel  in  each  school  whose  prime  responsibility  is  that  of 
placement.    Although  counselors  are  willing  to  assist  in  the 
placement  process,  most  of  their  time  is  committed  to  other 
responsibilities. 

B«  '  Due  to  the  fact  that  job  i^lentification  and  job  development  are 
time  consuming  activities,  and  thofMobile*s  "business  and  industry 
covers  a  la|*ge  geographical  aXca,  additional  personnel  is  needed 
for  adequate  coverage.    It  may^be  possible  for  vocational 
*  coordinators  to  assist  in  this  during  1975-76, 

C.    inhere  is  a  need  for  full-time  secretarial  help,  for  the  placement 
coordinator. 


Dm    The  student  data  cards  developed  for  use  during  197k^73  proved  to 
be  inadequate  for  placement  purposes.    Keysort  cards  will  be 
^  developed  for  1975*7^  in  order  to  provide  more  complete  and  easie: 
access  to  student  data  for  placement  purposes*  * 
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VH.    THE  FOTOEB 

Specific  areas  which  would  be  the  xiext  logical  steps  in  continuing 
lifdjs  project  are  as  follows: 

A.    Computerization .of  placement  data. 

K    More  iuvocIveinentSof  counselors  in  placement  activities. 

More  involvement  of  vocational  coordindtors  in  fiillrtime  place- 
ment for  exiting  students. 
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( 


NAiME 


(last) 


add:r£Ss 


(no, ) 


PARENrS'.  NAMES 


OCCll^A.  fiON  (father) 


MOBILE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Placement  Service 


'ATTAQHMjENT  5  •  . 


SCHOOL 


(first) 


(MI) 


TYPE  OF  EMPLOTOENT  DESIRED, 


WHEN  A VA*?  TABLE 


DATE  OF  BIRTH 


(street) 


TELEPHONE  NUMBER 


(state)y  (zip) 

^  - 
^  ADDRESS  (if  different) 


(mother) 


AGE 


PERMANENT 
PA  KT -TIME 


,  TEMPORARY 


DATE 
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(To  be  completed  by  Counselt^r)^ 


■BUSINESS  FIRM 


PERSON  >T()  CONTACT 


RESULTS 
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MOBILE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOU! 
COMMUNITY  OCCUFATIOKAL  SURVEY 


ATTACHHE37F  h 


Comj^any  Name  _^  

Address  Number 


Street 


City    ,                  State           f         ^  ,  Zip 
,May  we  contact  you?                TelephoiTe  '             :  >  ^ 

Please  list  possible  occupations  for  persons  who  -^re  under  the  age,  cf 
^1  and  have  less  than  a  baccalaureate  degree.                      ,   -  ' 

Occupation's         Eptry  Requirements:    Skills,  Age,  Diploma,  Others*  . 

•s 

> 

ft 

"5" 

o 

 ^                 -     ■  ^   — 

V             ^  1 

V  :  ^ 

|v  .         -    ^-  — 

It!                 •  * 

\  . 
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21  ar^a  have  than  a  baccalaureate  degree • 


Occupations 


Entry/ Requirements:    SklllSt  Age,  Diploma,  Others, 


V 


ir 


JEAN  C.  BRANNAN 
Placcmert  Specialist 


6/20/74 
^CBtsse 
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fci^.  HiiKiVr  Otmtr  iw» 


School  system  begins  placement 


Whilft  their  children  are  in 
school,  many  parents  are 
concerned  about  two  things: 
an  assurance  of  their  child  s 
safety  and  an  assurance  that 
when  leaving;  school,  the  stu- 
dent will  be  able  to  use  his 
education  by  furtherini;  his 
schooling  or  in  seeking  a  job 
that  will  enat)le  him  to  lead  a 
profitable  life. 

Educators  in  the  Mobile 
County  Public^  School  System 
said  this  latter  assurance  has 
been  of  "major  concern"  to 
them.  And  as  a  result,  a  place- 
ment specialist  has  been 


employed  to  identify  itiidentai 
and  place  them  on  jobs  suited 
to  their  particular  abilities. 

Mrs.  4ean  Brannan.  who  has 
worked  in  the  school  system  s 
career  education  program  for 
the  last  two  years,  is  the 
placement  specialist  In  this 
cJipacity  shje  will  work  with 
the  business  community  and 
counselors— both  guidance 
and  vocational— in  all  of  the 
county's  15  high  schools  as 
students  are  identified  for  job 
placement. 

School  officials  said  the 
concept  oi  a  pl|jymedt 


program  grew  out  of  a 
research  and  development 
prograriL  conducted  in  the 
sclipol  system  last  year  as 
part  of  the  career  education 
program.  Research  by  Mrs. 
Brannan  centered  ajround 
Murphv^  Williamson,  Rain 
and  Toulminvillehigh  schodls. 

From  this  research.  Mrs. 
Brannan  said,  it  became 
•  quite  evident  that  there  is  a 
need  among  students  for  some 
assistance  when  they  Mit 
from  the  school  system.  . 

In  the  past,  Mrs.  Brannan 
said,  there  was  really  no  one 


person,  identified  to  work  with 
graduates  or  students  who  left 
school  before  graduation. 

•They  really  had  no  one  In 
the  school  setting  for^^hem  to 
go  to  tor  help  in  finding  a  job. 
Vocational  students  couUtturn 
to  their  counselors  and  «UTif 
.  non-vocational  students  in 
rare.  Mses  could  turn  to  the 
vocational  counselor  or  their  , 
guidance  Counselor.'* 

Now.  she  added,  "we  feel .  7 
we  w^l  be  better  able  to  not  I 
only  identify  students  but  to 
identify  Jobs  best  suited  for 
them/' 

Dr.  Hunt  Pope,  director  of 
vocational  education,  said 
thes«  efforts  toward  Job 
placement  for  students  wili,  in 
a  sense,  be  *'a  form  of  accoun- 
tability for  12  years  of 
•ducation," 

Dr.  Pope  commented,  *it  is 
self-evident  that  placement  is 
accountability  in  its  most 
meaningful  in  that  it  is 
the  ultlnutfr^st  of  a  school 
.  system*Pcommltment  to  its 
studen\s.  The  results  of  any 
school  system's  efforts  are 
meaehired  by  what  lU  studentt 
do  after  they  leave." 

Dr.  Pope  emphasized  the 
school  system  his  not  es- 
UbUshed  a  projram  that  is 
asking  for  chariUble  handouts 
.  from  the  business  community. 
••Our  main  objective,"  ht 
said,  "Is  to  help  place  exiting 
students  in  jobs  they  are 
capable  of  handling  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  employers 
with  well  trained,  qualified 
applicants." 

School  officials  said  the 
placement  specialiit  not  only' 
wlir  be  concerned  with  placing 
graduates  on  fulltime  jobs  but 
also  in  finding  part-time  jobs 
for  students  who  are  not  in 
cooperative  programs  in  the 
high  schools. 

This  program  will  be 
operational  year-round. 
However.  Mrs.  Brannan  said 
she  expects  most  of  the 
studenU  to  b#  placed  during 
the  summer  months. 

As  an  integral  part  of  this 
placement,  students  will  par- 
ticipate in  a  series  of  pre- 
placen^ent  Activities  These 
wilT  involve  simulated  inter- 
views and  activities  dfsigr\eir 
to  show  a  student  how  to 
dress,  Jill  out  an  application 
and  write  a  resume. 
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IIAHOI.D  R.  COI.I.INS  ' 
SUPKHINTI-NDKNT 


THE  PLACEMEN 

A    Mobile  County  Public 
designed    to  assist  /exiting 
employment. 


program 
en  Is  find* 


THE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  WILL  .  .  . 

Work  to  place  siudenls  in  jobs  which  meet 
both   their  needs  and  those  of  employers. 


/ 


Work  with  exislijfig  agencies  and  groups 
within  the  ^ommuhity  in  seeking  to  place 
students.  / 

Work  clp^sely  with  counselors,  vocational 
teachers  and  other  ^hool  professional 
personnel.  • 


i>lacemi:nt  services  will  bk  . . . 

Available  to  all  exiting  students  of  the 
Mobile  County  Public  Schools. 

Available  to  business  firms  seeking  em- 
ployees. 

A  means  of  providing  better  communication 
between  the  business  world  and  the  schools. 


\ 


THE  PLACEMENT  SPECIALIST  IS  .  . 

Mrs.  Jean  C.  Brannan.  Mrs.  Brannan's  for- 
mal education  consists  of  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  elementary  educatien  and  a  Mas^ 
.Jer's   Degree  in  counselling  and  guidance. 

.Her  professional  experience  includes  four 
years  as  an  elementary  teacher,  oniR  year 
as  a  career  education  resou^c^  specialist, 

'  and  one  year  as  a  placement  research  and 
development  specialist. 


THE  PLACEMENT  SPECIALIST  WILL  .  .  . 

Work  with  school  counselors,  vocational 
teachers,  schopl  administrators  and  central 
office  staff  to  provide  students  with  employ- 
ment information. 

Work  with  the  community  in  identifying  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

Work  to  place  youth  in  jobs  for  which  they 

are  suited.  -  ' 

\ 

Work  with  local  business  and  ijidustry  to 
provide  employers  with  qualified  young 
people  who, best  suit  their  needs. 

Work  with  community  agencies  in  placing 
youth. 

Work  on  follow-up  studies  of  students 
placed  in  order  to  determine  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  employers. 


THE  PLACEMENT  SPECIALIST  IS 


Mrs.  Jpah^  Brannan.   Mrs.  Brannan's  for- 
"tnal    education   consists  of  a  Bachelor's 
Degree  in  elementary  education  and  a  Mas- 
^  ler's   Degree  in  counseling  and  guidance, 
.Her  professional  experience  includes  four 
years  as  an  elementary  teacher,  one  year 
as  a  career  education  resource  specialist, 
and  one  year  as  a  placement  research  and 
development  specialist. 


TIIK  PLACEMKNT  SI^ECIALIST  WILL  .  .  . 

Work  with  school  counselors,  vocational 
teachers,  schooL admini strators  and  central 
office  staff  to  provide  students  with  employ- 
ment information. 

Work  with  the  community  in  identifying  em- 
"  ployment  opportunities. 

Work  to  place  youth  in  jobs  for  which  they 
are^  suited. 

Work  with  local  business  and  industry  tn^ 
provide  employers  with  qualified  young 
people  who  best  .^uit  their  needs. 

Work  with  community  agencies  in  placing 
y6uth. 

Work    on    follow.-up    studies   of  students 
'  placed  in  order  to  determine  needs  of  stu- 
dents and  employers. 

ERIC 


THE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  OFFICE  IS. 

• ,  ^"'^ 

Located  at: 

MOBILE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
m  GOVEItNMENT  STREET 
/     MOBILE,  ALABAMA 

TELKPHQNE  438-6011 

MR.  EMPLOYER  .  .  . 
ARE  YOU  SEEKING  HELP? 


Please  call:    Mrs.  Jean  C.  Branftan 

438-6011  Extension  387 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  INVOLVED  .  .  . 


Bayou  La  Batre,  Al. 

J 

Citronelle,  AL 


Alba 
Baker 
Blount 
Cilronelle 
CLC 
Davidson 

Faulkner  Voc.  Tec.    -    Prichard,  AL 
Mobile  County  High    ^    Grand  Bay,  Al. 
Montgomery    —    Semmes,  AL 
Murphy 
Rain 

Satsuma    —    Satsuma,  AL 
Shaw 

Theodore    —    Theodore,  Al. 
Toulminville 
Vigor   -    Prichard,  AL 
Williamson 


^4 


Young  people  leaving  our  schools  today 
are  facing  a  work  world  that  staggers  the 
mind  in  its  complexity. 

Jobs  at  which  their  fathers  labored  no  long- 
er exist.  New  vjslas  have  opened  and  the 
."decision  as  to  which  road  to  travel  tends  to 

create  frustration  and  anxiety. 

With  the  cooperation  of  industry  and  busi- 
ness, the  schools  can  he^p  youth  in  seeking 
and  finding  the  all  important  first  job.  If  we 
aid  yout^  in  finding  meaningful  and  gainful 
employment,  we  ^ill  have  gained  contrib- 
utors to  our  society  rather  than  dependents 
upon  it. 

This  effort  must  be  made  jointly  by  our 
youth,  schools,  and  industry.  With  the 
sincere  cooperation  of  all  three,  it  will 
succe'^d. 


BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONEF^S 
MOBILE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

^  Homer  L.  Sessions,  President 
Norman  J.  Ber(?^*r,  Vice— President  ^ 
Robert  R.  Williams 
Ruth  Drago 
Dan  Alexander 

1 
I 

1  - 


The  placement*  program  is  funded  by  the 
Division  of  Vocational  Education  under 
provisions  of  Part  [),  Public  Law  90-576. 
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DRAFT 


INTRODUCTION 

Each  year  the  Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  conducts  a  survey 
In  the  Mobile  area  to  determine  the  most  pressing  needs  for  personnel 
in  local  Industry.    The  major  objective  of  the  survey  Is  to  develop 
Information  to  foster  job  training  and  student  co^nsel^ng  in  the^ 
educational  community  appropriate  to  employment  opportunities  in 
the  area.    The  survey  requests  Information  on  the  size  of  t^ie  existing 
vorkforce»  employment  predictions  for  the  next  five  years »  and 
information  on  special  training  needs  of  industry.    The  responses 
are  summarized  in  this  report  for  distribution  and  use  in  the 
communltyt  and  addltlonal^detailed  information  is  available  on 
request. 

This  survey  was  developed  by  a  joint  task  force  of  represents* 
tives  from  all  levels  of  education  and  a  variety  of  industries.  The 
Chamber  hopes  that  this  service  will  be  mutually  beneficial  to 
students^  ejducators  and  industrialists  alike.    Suggestions  for  its 
laprovement  will  be  welcomed. 


DRAFT  . 


MEMORANDUM 

Mr.  Ralph  E.  Whltson 


2 


ATIACHMEOT!  8 


February  19,  1975 


The  members  of  th^task  force,  listed  below,  worked 
tothuslastlcally  and  dllllg/ntilyt  and  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
their  contributions.    The  participating  companies  contributed 
their  time  and  effort  to  the  success  of  this  project  through  the 
completion  of  the  survey  forms  and  their  assistance  is  most 
gratef  ully^cknovledged . 


Members  of  the  Task  Force: 


C,  M.  Bradley 
Jean  Brannan 

Lavson  Clary 
Gene  Johnson 
James  Norrls  • 
Jim  Parnell 
James  Phillips 
Henry  !!•  Pope 

William  T.  Wilson 


BRACO  Industries  --^ 

Mobile  County  Board  of 

Schopl  Commissioners 

Mobile  Area  Chamber  of  Conmierce 

Scott  Paper  Company 

Clba-Gelgy  Corporation 

Shell  Chemical  Company 

Scott  Paper  Company 

Mobile  County  Board  of 

School  Commissioners 

Southwest  Technical  College 


Respectfully  submitted. 


Harold  V,  Rodriguez 


February"l9,  1975 
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)L  BOARD  COMMISSIONERS 

n^m%  R.  Wiiliomt,  Pr«tid«nt 

Ocn  C  AUji«nd«r,  Jr.«  Vie**Pr«tid«nt 

Ijtoraisn  J.  B«f9«r 

Ruth  p.  Dr«90 

HmsAL.  Sstftiofit 
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ATTACHMENT  9 

SUPERINTENDENT 
H«r«ld  R.  Ccllins 

DEPUTY  SUPERINTENDENT 
RicMrd  L.  LoD««tr« 


BOARD  qiF  SCHOOL  COMMISSIONERS  OF  MOBILE  COUNTY 

1327    INOBILE,  ALABAMA  36601      T«Uphon«  205/438..60n 


l>ear  ,  * 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  acquaint  you  with  a  new  service 
which  has  been  created  through  the  auspices  of.  the  State  Department  of 
Vocational  Education  and' Mobile  Coimty  >ublic  Schools* 

Dia  primary  purpose  of  this  service  is  to  assist  students  who  are  not 
going  to  college  find  meaningful  and  worthwhile  employment  after  graduation* 
Through  our  services,  employers -wil\  be  provided  with  employees  Who  meet 
their  needs  and  conversely  we.  would  be  placing  exiting  students  into  jobs 
which  would  mee^  their  needs  and  aspirations*  ^ 

I  will  be  glad  to  speak  with  you  at  your  convenience  regarding  the 
program  and  how  we  might  fit  these  worthwhile  youth  into  meaningful  employment. 

Tha  enclosed  brochure  goes  into  more  detail  concerning  the  program. 

Sincerely  yours t 


Jean  C«  Brannan 
Placement  Specialist 


JCB:tg 
Enclosure 
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STUDENT 
PERSONNEL 
DATA 


A  NAAME 
STREET 

crrv  , 

STATE 

STUOENT  NUMBER 


21^ 


SECTION 

BIRTHOATE 

GRADE 

TEt 

RACE 


SEX 


3      4  ft  7     •  « 

«      M  f      't  M  H 

3      4  $     •  7     t.  « 

y  V  •sfV'sf 

3      4  S     ft  7     •  ^ 


0      12  3 

n    H  ^ 

0      12  3 


4     S  ft 

4  y  M 
4      9  « 


4  S 
4  5 
4  S 


7  •  9 
7     •  f» 


•  9 


UJ 

> 

GC 
D 
CO 

CO 
UJ 

cc 

LU 


LU 

'JU 
GC 

z 

UJ 

o 

D 

co 


ii 


0) 

^  ^  ^ 

a  I 

UJ  UJ  K 

5! 


UJ  (/> 


3 


I  ffi 


^  <  tf>  o  z 


i  §?  Ii§*i  nil 


(/>  ■ 

UJ 
GC 

ur 

GC 

3V 


■0 

in 

CD 

0* 

3rd 

O 

—   rv<  f 

m 

>• 

m 

o 

—    rg  f 

1  « 

m 

4) 

m 

«  (TV 

2nd 

o 

*n 

m 

r» 

o 

(NJ 

m 

to 

r* 

do  ov 

o 

rsj 

in' 

to 

«  a> 

1st 

o 

rsj 

n 

m 

<o 

r» 

« 

o 

tn 

m 
1^, 

^0 

O    1  N 

m 

\0 

« 

o 

in 

r» 

«> 

O    ■  rvj 

n  « 

10 

to 

«> 

OV 
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X 

WW 

z  9 

y 

CDZ 

(0  o 
DO 

QCUJ 

U.  CD 

(0  uj  u 


/ 
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SAMPLE 


4 

/ 

0 

/ 

t  A 

1  U 

u 

1 

1 

2 

Z 

4 

4 

4 

s 

n 

S 

6 

6 

7 

:7 

$ 

8 

• 

:9 

:9J 

9 

1.  Use  a  No.  2  Pencij  Only  v  ^ 

Z  Fill  In  Name.  Address  &  Telephone  Number,  &  Zip  CodV  ^ 

A,  Also  Black  out  corresponding  letter  or  digit  h^elow  v/ritten  letters  or  numbers  ^  ^ 

Fill  in  tho      I^X     Entirely.  Sample  below  %Uqtvs  bow  to  correctly  d^  this. 

B.  Make  Clean  Erasures.  « 

3.  Print  the  3  digit  interest  code  at  the  top%of  each.  Request  ^ock.  Fill  in  1st.  2nd, 
and  3rd  Career  Interest  Code.  '  .  «  ^ 

4.  School  number  will  be  assigned. 

5.1^  you  have  but  one  choice,  it  should  be  indicated ^ai  your  ficst^cKbl&e^ 


BUSINESS  &  OFFICE  OCCUP. 


1 

^100 

Arcouniani  ^ 

101 

Boohk««par 

102 

Cl«rk  Typltl 

103 

Compijicr  Cpr. 

104 

Mflnflgomanl 

105 

Office  Ct«rh 

106 

OMi-«  Michin*  opr. 

107 

Stanogrfltthor 

loe 

eum«v«  M«chm«  Repair 

109 

S«cr«tjrv 

110 

Fll«  ClcrH 

AGRI-BUSINESS  &  NATURAL 

Aorlctillur*  RESOURCE^ 
r  itharict 

RIoriti 

Land  &  Wai«r  Man«t«m«nt 

Honicwiuir* 


13« 

137 
138 
1St» 
130 
131 


COMMUNICATION'S  &  MEDIA 


161 


63 
164 
166 
166 
167 
15a 
160 
160 
161 
163 


A<lv«rliting 

Conipuiar  Sclanca^Kvy  Punch 

Oflia  Proc«c»ing 

Elac  Ironies 

Graphic  At  it 

Journatitm 

Nawtpapar  Occupailonc 

Phoiogrophy 

FrInKng 

Radto/  Broadcatllng 

Talaphona 

Talavit)on 


CONSTRUCTION  • 

176  Air  Condntoning  /  Rafrlfar«|lon  a  Haating 

177  Archtiacliira 

176  Carpaniry  /  yVoo^Morhing,  Cabmai  Making 

179  Coniracitng' 

160  ClacirlcUy 

161  LandfCJptng 
163  Maionry 

163  Ptumbinf 

164  Palming  -  Piatlarar 

165  Oparaling  Engmaar 

166  Maehanical  iinpinaar 

167  8t(uctural  Gnginaar 
166  8haai  MaiAi 

160  Etac.  Enqinaaf' 

100  Civil  Eno*na«r 

101  Waiding  *  Burning    Cutting  » 

CONSUMER  ai  HOME  MAKING  ED. 


301 
303 
303 
904 
306 


307 
306 
306 
316 

311 
313 


ERLC 


Child  Cara 

Clothing  a  TaMtllat  indiitlry 
O^alician 
Tathion  Oat*gn 
Pood'-Si*rv<€a  tnduilry 
Pood  Ta%hng  &  Product  OavaC 
HoutahofcJ  ^urntthingt 
Inianor  Dacoralmg 
L«yndarrn«|  a  bry  Cli>aoing 
Comrnarci.ti  Coohing     u  itting 
Comrnarcial  !ia««ing.  Upholtiary 
Cornmarciai  f  ai.oring 
6ulChar  -  Maal  Culling 


ENVIRpNMENT 

336  Anli^ir  PoMulhon 

337  Contarvatlon 
336  Ecology 

320  Environmantol  Rataarch 

330  Matqoroiogy  /  Woaihar 

331  Spaca  EMpioraiion 
333  Urban  Piannuvg  .  . 

FINE  ARTS  &  HUMANITI 

361  Ari 

3S3  Craaliva  Writing 

i253  Drama  /  Thaatra 

Film  Mahmg 

,356  Hitlory 

366  Languagut 

367  Mutic  ^ 

H^TH  OCCWPAT IPN^ 

376  Biologic  Scianpa  &  Tach. 

377  D^nial^donco  &  Sorvica 

378  FIrti  Aid  &  Ratcua  Sarvica 
370  Hospital  Sir«/ica,  tab  Atti. 
360  Madical  Syionca  &  Sarviqgi 
301  Manial  Kfailh  Sarvicat^ 
383  Nurtlng 

363  Opiomoiry 

364  PharmAcautical  Scictnca 
385  Public  H«alih  Sarvica 
366  PhyticiAn 

387  Oaniai  At«itrani 

380.  Ooifior't  Atti. 

300  Oaniiti 

MANUFACTURING? 

301  0<allinp-4S  OoiigrV|ffchAailogy 
303  Indiitlriat  iiVg>n«jt^i^g 

303  Machinni  .  If' 

304  Tool  &  0*a  Makar 

305  Manutaclurifig  >  platign 

306  Manufaclunng  ~  WiArial 

307  Manufacturing  Oparalion 

306  ln|iry«>artijtton  .  • 

MARINE  SC4EIVICE  OCCUPATIONS 


^336  CommarcT^i  Fishing 

337  Ooap  Wjirr  O'^mg/  Scuba 

336  Marina  Biology 

330  Ocaanogrtir^hy 

330  8aam.in\hi0 

331  Underw«ila^  Contiruclion 
333  Nai  Making  9$  R^o4»i 
333  Shi|iUi<ldpg  ft  Rapair 


PERSONAL  SERVICES 

376  Barborlng 

377  6aaMliclan 
376  Cotmaiology 

'  370     Houwhold  Pal  Sarvteat 

360  Mortuary  Scig/^ca 

361  Vatarinary  Madi6in« 

PUBLIC  SERVICES 

401  CIvfJ  Oafanta 

403  F Ira  Fighting  Sar%lc* 

409  Oov0vnfv«ani 

404  Law  Enforcamant 

405  Jbagal  Sarvicav 
400  AritiaU  Sarvioat 
40f  Parks  Racraaiion 

406  Postal  Servicat 
.400  RaligiOfi  /  Clargy  *  v 

410  Social  Servicas  m  W«llar« 

411  Taaching  ii  Education 
413  Public  HogiAng 

RECREATION  &  EDUdATIOR 

436  Commarcial  Racraatiorf? 

437  riald  Sports  /  Hunting 
436  Hlkaing  6f  Camping 
430  Hotal  /  Motol  Managamani 

430  Mountain  Climbing 

431  Physicol  Fitnois 
433  Racraation  ProQrmm% 

433  Rowing  lb  Canoaing 

434  6a(THui 
436  Sports  A  Athlatlcs 
430  Tours 


TRANSPORTATIOl] 


461 
453 

455 
406 
457 
458 
459 
460 


Alrlina  Hostoss 
Air  Tmn&portatior 
Auto  Machanica 
Aviation 

Highway  Trjintpor  tation 
Trued  O'lvar 
Aircraft  Mechanic 
Maritlina  Pilot  /'Cngmaar 
AutOinutivo,  tJn<1y  A  fnidor 
cAnid 


IND.EPENDEKIT  BUSINESS 

476'  feloc.  Apt»l.  Sarvicwipan 

4/7  SttMll  Ainii<  Repair 

476  Smalt  Cngma  Rapair 

470  Watch  A  Jawal'y  Rapuir 


MARKETING  &  DISTRIBUTION 

351  Arcoi|.r>tinti  OCCUPATIONS 

3tf3  Banking  ^  ^  inanca 

353  Contumv'r  Credit 

356  Intuiaiico 

355  Public  r<6i4iiunt 
3()0  PurchA^inn 

3t7  Ro^il  r  ti.ilv 

356  Rniaiiif>9 
350  S«iliit  ^4  S^nrvtna 
3C0  W/irohouiing 
301  W6rlr|  Trailo.  ImporrVMport 


3a 


GABBER  INTEREST  CAtEGORY  'ANALYSIS 

NINTH  AND^TENTH  Traders 

MOBII£  ^BLIC  SCHOOLS 


Preference  Analysis 


Accountant 
^-  Bookkeep^.r 
Clerk  Typist  ^ 
Computer. Operator 
Management    .  ^ 
'  Office  Clerk 

Office  Machine  Oper^tojy 
Stenographer  f 
»  Business  Machine  Repair 
Secretary 
N  .^Plle  Clerk 
^  .  Agriculture  «r 

-  Fisheries 

-  Florist 
lucres  try 
Land  and  Water  Management 
Horticulture  • 
Advertising 
Computer-Key  Pun^n] 

Data  Processing 
Blectronics    *  « 
Graphic  Arts 
Journalism 
Newspaper  Occupation 
Photography 
PriiAting 

Radio  Broadcastinj;. 

Telephone 

Television 

Air  Con(|.  /Re  frig .  /Heating 
Archlte>^re 

^^i^pentry/Wood'^Working 
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1st  Choice 


2nd  Choice 


109 
180 

-  65 
^8 

'92 

98 

.  115 

^  68 

102^. 

37 

48 

21 

f  19 

25 

.  29 

35 

12 

821 

310 

59* 

62 

38 
3I 

^26 

lA 
60 

73 

17 

49 

16 

r  33 
52 

27 

30 

133 

86 

22 

9 

54 

c 

43 

24 

89 

119 

13 

8 

118 

117 

.  58 

54 

29 

22 

80 

44 

f  129 

68 

15* 

^  104 

3rd  Choice 

100 

90  .  s 
60 

51 

55. 

14  - 
29 
9 
291 
81 
20 
21 
62 
77 
21 
15 
22 
61 
26 
66 
13 
51 
23. 

m 


\ 


101 

61 
28 
37 
42 

78 


\ 
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«  2  - 


Contracting 

Electricity 

Landscaping 

Haqpnry 

Plumbing 

Painting/Plasterer 

4 

Operating  Engineer 
Mech.  Engineer 
Structural  Engineer 
Sheet  Metal 
Electrical  Engineer^ 
^ Civil  Engineer 


Welding,  Burning,  Ciitti^bg 
'  ■  Child  Caare  ^  )!^^  V 

Clothing  and  Textlles^^  . 


Dietician 
\  Fashion  Design 
^    Food  service  Ind, 


Food  Test,  and  Product  IDev. 
Household  Furnishings 
mterlor  Decojratlng  >^ 
Laundering  and  Dry  Cleaning 
Cogniercl^l  Cooking  and  Biidclng 
Comdnercial  Sewing  a^id  Uph^ls. 
Commierclal  Tailoring 
Butch^/Meat  Cutting 
Antl^Kr  Pollution 
ConaSvetion 
Ecbftgy 

Environmental  tlesearch 

Me  teor 6 logy /We  a the  r  ^ 

Space  Exploration 

Urban  Planning 

Art 

Creative  Writing 


1st  Choice 

.  31 
83 

65 
27 

20    >  p 

28  ^ 

97 

15 

15 

51 

34  • 
219 
440  / 

23 
7 

167 
30 

5 

88 

6 
42 
61 
2 
15 


12 

^  19 
^13 
7 

A 

27 
2 

204 
24 


2nd  Choice 

3rd  Choice 

Total 

28 

86 

54 

20^ 

39 

32 

85 

34 

144 

40 

37 

.    16  ]. 

104 

29 

-  65 

0  . 

28  ' 

14  /V 

70 

81 

53 

^  • 

15 

20 

'  50 

^  29 

28 

72 

•> 

65  \i 

46 

.  162 

18 

16 

•.  68 

172 

326, 

147 
*251 

.  ;  538 
1017 

33 

12  , 

68 

10 

19 

36 

191 

142 

500 

33 

21 

84 

3 

9 

17 

i 

#30 

133 

120 

341 

>  '  7 

43  ^ 

12 

2$ 

42  . 

127 

37 

42 

140 

14 

7 

23 

27 

15 

5T 

5 

4 

15 

32 

26 

70 

25 

31 

75 

21 

18 

52 

9 

4 

20 

40 

104 

6 

2 

.10 

255 

166 

625 

52 

45 

121 
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Qrama/Theatre  [,^  ^ 

Film  Making'    i  • 

History 

Languages 

Music 

Biologic  Scl«,&  Tech/ 
.   Dental  Scl.  ^  Service 
First  Aid  &  Rescue  Service 
Hospital  Lal>  Ass*t« 
Medical  Sclr  &  Services 
Mental  Health  Services 
Nursing 

Optometry  '<t 
Pharmaceutical  Science 
Public  Health  Service 
.  Physician 
Dental  Assistant 
^  Doctor's  Assistant 
Dentist 

.Jii^^aftlng  and  Design  Tech. 
Industrial  Design  ^ 
Machinist 
Tool  and  Die  ilaker 
Manu  fact ur Ing- De  s Ign 

icturlng-Materlal 
ManufaAurlng  Operatlor 
Ins  trifljienta  t  Ion 
Comnerclal  Fishing 
Deep  Water  Divlng/Scu|>a 
Marine  Biology 
Oceanography 
Seamanship 

Underwateac;  Construction 
Net  Making  and  Repair 
Shipbuilding  and  Repair 
Accounting 
Banking  and  Finance 


1st  Choice 
63 
21 
15 

7  ' 
'228 
41 
8 

19     .  ^ 
64 
38 
57 
396^ 
7 

29  ^ 
5 

140 
54 
64 
27 
85 

7 
28 

2 

4 

5 

5 

0 
27 
91 
^60 
60 
30 
10 

0 
13 
15 

33 


2nd    Choice       3rd.  Choice 


Total 


'  66 
74 
28 

280 
41 
9 
41 
83 
25 
57 

318 
14 
23 
14, 
77 
85 

148 
30 
'^68 
27 
24 
23 
17 
4 
7 
6 
43 

147 
83 
85 
50 
16 
^  9 
69 
33 

,42 


7 


72 
49 
18 
12 
187 
28 
5 
46 
68- 
12 
38 

174^ 
3 
17 

21  ' 
41 
64 
137 
34 
46 
16 
18^ 

9 
12 

4 

5 

3 
44 
111 
61 

27 
7 

35 
46 


1st  Choice  .        2nd  Choica          3rd  Choice  Total 

■  "^r  7  ~  -  , 

Constnier  Credit                    '       0  5  »              -   *  ^ 

insurance             ■        '                 6  *  15                      21  42 

Public  Relations                           8  „                  14             °         26  48 

Purchasing              .                      2  -       5                       3  ^  1®  . 

R^«l  Estate           ^                    15  30                      27  72 

Retailing                                     3  »     ^                       9  1» 

Sales  and  Service                        18  45                      31  94 

'Warehousing                                 14  26                      ^6    ^  -  56 

World  Trade  Imp. /Exp.                    6  24  •               ,  11  ,       ,  41 

Barbering            .                          13  9                      '19;  41 

Beautician        V                          54  86                      135.  275 

cosmetology                      .           31  55                      82  flBB. 

6  19                      20  »  45 

4        7  ft                        6  18 


Pet  Services 
Mortuary  Science 

Veterinary  Medicine  90  69  61  .  220 


Civil  Defense 
Fire  Fighting 
Government 
Law  Enforcement 
Legal  Services 


8  18  .    „    25  51 

19  \   36  ^  ' 

20  24  ^  28  72 
82  102  89  273 
81  57  ,         33  171 


Armed  Services  "         210  119  118  447 

Parks  and  Re'creatlon  21  ^        36  ^        42  99 


12  19  29  60 

30        '  17  21  ^  68 


Postal  Services 
Religion/ Clergy 

Social  Service/Welfare  41         •   -  60  53  154 

Teaching  and  Education  137  119  159  415 

Public  Housing 


Gommutilty  Recreation 
Field  Sports/Hunting 
Hiking  and  jCamplnjg 
Hote l»Motel f Mgmt . 
Mountain  Climbing  , 
Physical  Fitness 


2  6  13     ^  21 

4  13  ^         39  56 

62  111         .150  323 

13  41  93  147 

19  .26  59  104 

6  14  30  50 

42  70  94  206 


Recreation  Programs  13  30  47  •  90 

Rowing  and  Canoeing  3  7  9  ..^  19 

4  19  51  X4 


Sailing 

O  Sports  ana  Acniecica  -'»■'         -  .  / 


O  Sports  and  Athletics  415  .      242  334  991 
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Ist  Choice 

Tours  7 

'   Airline  Hostess  229 

Air  Transportation  29 
Auto  Mechanics           "             '  201 

Aviation  45 

Highway  Transportation  10 

.  t  Truck  Driver  258 

■i 

;  Aircraft  Mechanic  19 

Maritime  Pilot/Engineer  11 

Automotive  Body  and  Fender  22 

Diesel  Engine  Mechanic  24 

Elep«.  Appliance  Serviceman  7 

Small  Engine  Repair  7 

Vatcti  and  Jewe^jr^  Repair  6 


2nd  Choice 

3rd  Choice 

Total 

35 

60 

102 

262 

^388 

879 

42 

53  V 

124 

190.J 

216 

607 

63 

162 

18 

15 

268 

"349 

4 

875 

41 

59 

119 

14 

32 

57 

72 

66 

160 

44 

91 

159 

8 

19 

34 

4 

12 

23 

10 

31 

y  47 

5' 
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,  ■     ■       ATOACHMEJIT  12 

)  .    — — " 

MOBILE  COUNTY  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
DIVISION  OF  CUDBICULUM  AND  INSTRUCTION 


PLACEMENT.  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING  • 
SENIOBS 

Fttxrpoee;    Every  exiting  student  will  have -been  counseled  according  to  his  or  her 
placement  needs* 

Needs 

!•     Those  vdio  desire  post-secondairy  education  or  training  (2-7i*^  cosmetology « 
,  'h-yr ^technical,  businesSf  etc#) 

(a)  Hkve  group  cotmseling  sessions  to  deal  with  questions  concerning 
financial  aid,  schQlarjphips,  examinations!  etc* 

(b)  Arrange  for  groups  of  students  to  visit  local  co^ege-  campuses* 
(I  idiU  assist  in  arranging  these,  if  ne^ed»)  \ 

\.     (c)     Schedule  representatives  from  colleges  to  visit  your  school* 

(d)     Arrange  for  military  recruiters*    (I  will  arrange*) 

Urn     Those  who  desire  employment  ( temporary ,  ftOl-time,  part-time) 

(a)  Self-assessment 

1*    Use  "lithat  is  a  Resume** 

2*    ^biterest  inventory  (if  needed) 

5*^  Career  Interest  Survey 


(b)     Job  Availability  and  Knowledge  of  Job  Market 

1*    Want  ads  -  hunting  jobs 
2*    Tellow  pages  -  job  hunting 
3»    Counselor  information 


ERIC 


(c)  Approa^chi^g  finployer^ 

1*    The  interview 
2*  ^  Tour  application 
3»   Personal  grooming 

(d)  '    Holding  Job 

1.    !!1ou«re  Hired" 
2*    Paycheck  Pusszle 


3-19-75  .  , 


ATTACHMENT  13 

•r^'Sn^  MOKCLB  OOUNTy  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

^       '  '  DIVISION  OF  CURRICULUM  AND  INflUiOCTION 

"*        ■     -  CABEER  EDUCATION . 

;  .  ■  ■ 

Occupational  Interview  and  Placement  Day 
'       I«   Pttrposfe:^  '  , 


*  '4 


To  bring  togeth^eri  at  k  c0iitral  location,  employers  exiting 
irocational  students  for  interviews  and  placement  in  jobs  or  jpb^'tr^iJi^ing 
programs*  — 

n.    Objectives;  , 

•  * 

!•    Iixvolve  vocational  students  in  all  of  the  school  systems*  fifteeji 
(15)  hi^  schools.  f9  par+icf^fcj) 

2»    Bivolve  vocationsLl  counselors  and  other  vocational  personnel  as 
needed  in  identifying,  screeziing  and  preparing  students  for 
interviews. 

3*    Enlist  personnel  representatives  from  employers  in  the  area  to 
interview  and  hire  exiting  students* 

To  inform  the  public  of  efforts  made  in  behalf  of  students  who 
desire  full-time  employment  after  graduation. 

•  •  . 

HI.  Procedures; 

A*    ¥ocational  Student  Involvement 

\m    Seniors  in  vocational  programs  who  desire  assistance  in  obtaining 
a  job  will  complete  a  job  application* 

2«    Participating  students  will  attend  pre-placement  seminars  prior  to 
interview  date. 

B«    Vocational  Counselors  ahd/or  Vocational  Personnel 

1«    Gollect  information  on  exiting  students  who  desire  full-time  joblr 

*  placement* 

2«    Prepare  applicants  to  seek  employment     where  to  look  for  job 
openings,  how  to  approach  employers,  employment  procedures  i«e«, 
^   application,  interview,  employment  test,  proper  grooming  and 
dress*    (Mal^^als  and  necessary  forms  will  be  supplied  by 
placement  spcnalist*} 

3m  "  Assist  in  individual  vocational  counseling  of  students  and 
follow-up  of  interviews* 


ERIC 


P«   Assictant  Superintendent  in  Charge  of  Curriculum  and  Instruction  ^ 
%dll  invite  area  employers  to  send  persQnnel  to  interview  students 
for  possible  employment.    (This  will  include  all  employers  previously 
contacted  by  tlte^  Pl^accmcnt  Specialist)  and  others  jas  indicated.  This 
■ight  also  include  representatives  from  post-secondary  vocational 
iiistitutions  and  the  Military. 


*  D«   Sublie  Information 

Newspaper  feature  to  include  names  of  participating  businesseSf 
industries,  and/or  other  agencies* 

2.  Other 


A«    Draft  letter  and  get^  letter  pu|Cr  to  employers  inviting  them  to 
participate.    (Would  like  to  have  at  least  30  participants.) 

Bm    Decide  on  centralized  location  and  the  date.    (I  suggest  Murphy  or 
Diavldson  in*  early  May.  ) 

C.    *Viail  down"  number  of  students  to  be  involved.  (Vocational 
counselors  will  do  this.) 

J>m    Fk^pare  materials  for  pre-placement  seminars. 

E«    Decide  on  mode  of  transportation  for  getting  students  to  centralized 
location. 

F«    Permission  to  proceed. 


V.  <  Needs 


JGD:ts 
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Y-jJ^^  Island  Mental  Health  Society,  Incorporated 


INTRODUCTION 

In  July,  1965,  contract  nvflllber  OE-5-85-015  was  awarded 
^    to  the  Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Society,  Inc.  by  the  pi- 
vision  of  Adult  and  Vocational  Education  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare.    The  contract  called 
for  administration  and  evaliiation  of  separate  programs  com«* 
bining  compensatory  and  vocational. training  given  to  ibale 
adolescents  at  likers  Island  prison  in  New  York  City.     It  also 
provided  for  special  Job-placement  and  social  services  to  be 
given  to  approxiihately  one-half  of  these  young  convicts  after 
their  release  from  Jail. 

According  to  the  funded  proposal,  2000  prisoners,  arri- 
ving over  a  two-year  period,  would  first  be  screened,  then 
trained  for  20  weeks  in  one  of  three  training  categories  to 
which  they  would  be  randomly  assigned.    Follow-up  in  the  com- 
munity was  to  to  continue  for  one  year  after  the  last  trainee 
was  discharged  from  prison. 

Implementing  the  proposal  required  intensive  co-operative 
efforts  of  four  public  agencies  and  the  mental  health  society 
--all  with  about  e^B  much  in  common  as  the  proverbial  Men  in  a 
Tub.  It  itWNib^ed  three  City  agencies  (Correctio^  Parole,  and 
the  Board  of  Education),  one  State  agency  (the  Employment  Ser- 
vice of  the  State  Labor  Department),  and  the  Staten  Island 
ji^^ttk    group.     In  addition,  one  training  program  was  funded  by  the 

federal  Department  of  Labor,  while  t^lw  evaluation  funds  originated 
with  Health,  Education,  &  Welfare,  which  also  partially  supported 
the  second  training  program. 

-i- 


In  late,  sunnner  of  1965,  this  Joining  of  forces  began. 
By  Sept  ember  9  a  Project  Directed  had  been  hired.*  Vocatibnal 
training  began  in  mid-October.    Project  Staffing  was  sub* 
stantially  completed  at  yearns  end.     In  March^  1966^  the  / 
first  ''cycle'' ^of  boys  who  had^beeii  tgainee  began  to  be  re«^ 
leased  on  parole.    Two  months  later /^he  federal  government 
withdrew  a^  dypport  and  cancelled  the  project.    By  Septem*^ 
ber^^.  1966^  all  project  activities  had  ceased. 

The  government's  deciision  was  not  stated  to  be  forced  ^ 
by  the  war  in  Viet  Nam  or  any  similar^  extrinsic  factor.  To 
be  sure^  adolescent  prisoners  were  one  "disadvantaged"  group 
without  a  Washington  lobby,     if  some  belt-tightening  had  been 

ordered^  this  project  could  ha^  been  expected  to  be  amfi4^ 

< 

the  first  to  go. 

The  decision  was^  however^  presented  ^on  solely  professional 

grounds.    Replying  to  the  Chairman  of  the  New  York  City  Parole 

Conmission^  who  hadr^estioned  the  sense  of  cancelling  the 

project  when  it  had  Just  begtui  to  junction^  the  U.S.  Commis- 

sioner  of  Education  wrote: 

June  16^  1966,  staff  members/of  the  Btireau 
of  Research,  U,S.  Office  of  Education,  made  a  site 
fisit  to  review  progress  to  date  and  to  determine 
the  futxire  disposition  of  the  project  in  question. 
.../T/his  project  was  originally  f unded  ^s  a  research 
and  development  activity  which  promised  Isigftiif  icant 
research  results... /ItL7  ia»  as  you  stated,  a  highly 
desirable  social  rehabilitational  ef foi:^.  .^iiowever^ 
a  lack  of  suitable  research  hypotheses  and  the  fact 
that  a  number  of  uncontrolled  variables  have  been 
'       inadvertently  introduced  into  the  treatment  process 
will  make  it  impossible  to  draw  meaningful  research 
results  from  this  activity.    There  is  also  little 
promise  of  any  major  developments  which  are  signif  i- 
cant  for  vocational  education.  1- 

.....Jfl... ..................... ....... 

^Letter  from  Harold^Howe  11  to  John  J.  Quinn,  Aug.  11,1966 


Th^  Conxnissioner  kxiew^that  the  rasearch  design  which 


had  been  funded  did  not  allow  for  qven  the  possibility  of 
axTy  pertinent  data  to  be  yielded  by  the  end  of  the  f ir»t 
ye^.    Any  youths  having  received  vocational  training  by 
that  time  could  not  have  been  in  the  commmity  long  enough 
for  follow-up  to  determine  whether  or  not  training 


any  difference  in  their  lives.    I!iaral8>g;       deciding  not 
to  invest  in  the  project's  second  year,  he  nullified  th^ 
approximately  one-half  million  dollars  of  federal  and  local 
funds  which  the  first  year's  operation  cost.    He  was  saying »  ^ 
in  effect,  that  whatever  results  might  be  produced  at  th* 
later  time  when  they  were  supposed  to  be  produced,  enough 
information  about  the  project  was  already'  on  hand  to  wholly 
write  off  these  results  in  advance.  '  ^ 

.  AXLluit%h  /\  b^BiIf-million  dollars  down  the  drain  is  a 
trifling  sum  of  taxpayers"  money  by  today's  standards^  th^ 
implications  of  the  Commissioner's  reasoning  transcend  this 
one  project  and  a^e  truly  profound  in  areas  which  affect 
every  American  citizen. 

First  comes  the  issue  of  how  it  is  decided  which^^<ihda- 
mental  social  problems  will  be  attacked  according  to  a  poli- 
tician'8  whim  or  a  bureaucrat's  intuition,  and  which  we  will 
attempt  to  solve  after  rational  exploration,  research,  and 
experimentation.    The  double  standard  is  nowhere, more  clearly 

A¥4is«eu  than  in  the  Commissioner's  letter,  itself.  This 
states,  in  e8sence,^^hat  It  was  so  obvious  that  the  scientific 
methodology  had  become ^muddled  and  eonfuped  that  it  was  n^ 
even  necessary  to  await  the  results  of  the  experiment  before 
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•  * 

concluding  Chat  bhio  research  was  useless  as  a  means  to. 

learn  whether  vocational  training  was  good,  bad,  or  in-  . 

ST      '      ■  ■ 

different  £or  the  particular  population.     Thus  spfoke  the 

Commissioner  as  social  scientist.    However,  as  an  adminis- 

trator  in  a  welfare  ^ate,  aware  of  the  tremendous  social 

problem  represented  by  *  disadvantaged,  youths  who  won't,  can't 

or  don't  want  to  work,  he  characterized  the  project  as  "a 

(  ^  -  •  .     •  ^ 

highly  desirable  social  rehabilitatioaal  effort".  Elsewhere^ 

in  the  same  letter.  h»  set»  forth  the^iame  and  address  of  '       .  ^ 

lanother  federal  agency  "authorlzedi-to  fund  projects  simi- 

'■'rt  *~ 

lar  in  nature"  ,a|jd  suggest^!*  contacting  ttiat  aganay  fOr 
continued  financial  support          the  project 


I. 


At  the  same  time  that  the  research  was  being  phased 
out,  the  .newspapers  announced  that  still  a  thjrd  federal, 
agency  had  given  a  large  grant  to  New" York  State  depart- 
ments to  do  exactly  the  same  thing  in  the  State  that  the 
oroiect  had  been  doing  in  New  York  City-minus  the  corapo- 
nents  of  evaluation  and  researqh.'^ 

The  implication  i9  that  merely  .|ivtng  up  on  trying  ' 

'       %     .<  f    -  ' 

to  learn  whettier  thetje  is  any  value,  in  what  is  happening 

is  no  reason  not  1:0  g^o/about  «»*r  ictivities  with  redoubled- 


vigor . 


2project  "^DEVELOP"  8.p0n*Sore.d  by^the  U.S , Labor  department 
'    /        -iv-  ,  - 


The  next  issue  concerrxs  the  accotintabilitry  of  u^ttr-  public 

■  ■      ■     ■  ^  .  '  'i^' 

agencies  in  areas  of  "professionalism"  which  the  average  legis- 
lator and  newspaperman  must  take  on  faith.     For  example,  if  t^^^ 
proposal  lacked  "suitable  research  hypotheses ,"  is  it  naive  to 
ask  why  a  half-million  dollars  was  iaye^fe^-  in  it  in  the  first 

pTaq^^  or  why  it  was  allowed  to  run  for  a  year  and  thgfv  dropped 

■  -it^  '     *  ■.     t.  p 

for  fefao  very  oawe  reason?    How  much        our  money  is  given  away 
for*  similar  lost  causes  because  those  who  make  the  decisions 
have  to  meet  deadlinies  or  obligations  %n  handing  out  funds,  and 
c£^n  hide  behind  a  cloak^j^  ^^prpf  essional  judgment"  in  ^oing  .so? 

Looking  at  ttie  question  frpm  the  other  end,  if  funding  thjB 
project  initially^w^  not^^  mistake,  how  many  legitimate  enjdea- 
vors  are  lopped  off,  before  being  given  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves,  for  r^Sl  reasons  whichl^never  reach  the  public  but  which 
appointed  professip^ls  aire  authorized  to  explain  away  with  jar- 
gon  and  generalizations? 

Has  the  marriage  of  politics  and  professionalism  in  The 
Great  Society  at  last  reached  ^n  era  ^f  pork-barrel  project^ism? 
I        It  may  be  helpful  to  place  these  questions  in  thfe  context 
of  the  particular  project.    While  IL  was  on  going, Retailed 


monthly  reports  describing  ttte  progress  of  the  research  were 
^•equired  to  be  submitted  to  the  contract  officer  in  Washington. 
Mid-way  through  the  first  year,  that  officer,  a  research  psy- 
chologist, visited  the  project,  observed  its  activities ,  and 
received^  a  detailed  explanation  of  the  operation.    He  s^ent 


^sea 
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one>day  at  the  prison  and  one  day  in  conference  with  all 
project  staff.,    From  time  to  time,  as  necess^iry,  W&shing- 
^ton^^ceived  information  on  particular  matters  vhlch,  it 
was  decided,  should-npt  await  the  monthly  reports.  Senior 
staSmade  two  trips  Co  Washingtorf  during^he  year  to  con-' 
fer  *Fith  the  project  officer.    Despite  this  close  comrau- 
nication,  and  despite  the^ government's  legal  right  to  have 
canctflied  the  project  at  any  time  it  appeared  that  the  re- 

eSsi^l)  vas  not  going  as  it  should,  th^re  \^as  not  a  single 
\^ord  about  unsatisfactory  performance  until  the  project 
xl^as  suddenly^  terminated  in  June.  - 

The  "staff  membeirs  of  the  Bureau  of  Research"  v;ho 
made  the  site  visit  in  that  month  consisted  of  the  project 
officer,  his  boss,  and  one  outside  consultant.     The  "site" 
'    visit  consisted  of  a  conference-room  discussion--the  pro- 
ject  pfficer  having  previously  advised  th^t  it  was  not  con- 
sidered necessary  for  the  group  to  observe  the  prison, 
vocational  training  classes,  or  follow-up  activities.  The 
"reviev  of  progress  to  date"  was  accomplished  betv^een  10:00 
A.M.:  and  3:90  P.M.,  with  time  out  ^or  lunch.    After  the 
meeting,  tiiere  was' little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  most  se- 
nior  project  st^ff  who  had  been  present  that  this  visit 
was  "dressing  on  the  cake"  and  that  there  had  been  no" 
^serious  interest  among  the  group  to  learn  what  was  actually 
going  on  in  the  project.    It  appeared,  instead,  that  for. 


reasons  unkhown,  thq[  real  t)urpose  of  ^he  visit  was  to  rationalize 

a  pre-determined  decision.      *     :  -    ^  - 

Probably  the  most  important  iss^e  i^es^ raided  by  the  Commissioner  s 

statement  that  "a'  number  of  uncontrolled  variables -#ave  been  inad- 

vertently  introduced  into  the  treatment  process  [which]  will  make  tt 

•  •     '  ^   •  ■  • 

impossible  to  draw  meanitxgfu4  research  results  from  this  activity."*^ 

The  reader  trt^l  neecT- no  further  pr^of  than  the  following  chag^ters*  ^ 

to  realize  that  the  project  did  not  spring,  ^fially  fprmed ,  from  the 

'pages  of  the  proposal.     If  this  book  achieves  ilo  gifeater  objectivity 

than  an  autobiography,  the  writer  has  at  least  sought  to  err  on  the 

side  of  the  harshlpr , honest  /  / 

V  Some  earthy  soul  once  described  the  problem  of  methodology  in 

'       .    ^        ,    ■         .■   -  V 

^    soc-ial  sciences  as  "getting  the  beast  to  stand  still  long  enough  to 

1     .  ■•\   ■  ■  ■  •«.  ' 

take  a  look  at  him."    An  eternal  arguthent  still  rages  among  pr act i- 

tioner is  about  whether-  this  can  ever  be  done  in  large  field-research 

Studies.     The  problem  is  compounded  when  many  groups* mu«t  get  to- 

■'     '       .  "  .  • 

gether  in  qrder  sfor.  the  research  to  be  accomplished. 

It  is  not,  however,  a  responsible  solution  of  this  problem  for 
the  only  agencies  which  can  afford  to  sponsor  such  important  research 
to  retreat  froip  the  challenge  of  projects  which  are  not  laboratory 
pure.     Those  which  are  happen,  usually,  to  be  projects  which  cannot 
help  us 'find  ac^swers  to  significant  social  problems.  Administrators 
who  simply  shrug  off  as  non-researchable  those  issues  which  are  sig- 
nificant but  do  not  neatly  conform  to  traditional  methodology  are 
also  shrugging  off  their  chance  to  make  the  ki1id  o:^contribution 
society  sorely  needs  from  social  science.    Where  agencies  exist  6n 
public 'moneys ,  it  should  be  their  responsibility^  to  seelT^  realistic 
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set  of  standards  for  field  research,  taking  into  account,  constaj 
^  effects,  such  as  are  illustrated  in  this  book,  which  otherwise 
contaminate  experimental  results. 

That  severa^  institutional  participants  are  connected  with  a 
research  program  is  usually  tantamount  to  saying  uAcontrolled  var- 
iables exist  in  the  research.     It  may  be  understandable  that  most 
final  project  reports  omit  calling ^^these  to  a  funding  or  sponsoring 
agency '  s  attention .     It  is ,  hov/ever ,  unpardonable  for  these  funders 
^JteNt^turn  the  other  way"  except  when  it  is  expedient,  for  political 
or/mother  essentially  irrelevant  rea^irjnis ,  to  raise  the^cry  of  bad 
research..    By  90  doing,  these  funders  irresponsibly  create  the 
false  impression  that,  aside  from  an  occassional  stray,  major  re- 
search in  the  "social"  fields  is  not  rife  with  uncontrolled  var- 
iables.     Selectively  ignoring  this  condition    and  th^ir  responsibili- 
ty to  participate  in  finding  a  solution  for  it  lends  credence  to 
the  myth  of  the  validity  of  findings  of  major  social  research. 

The  public  lacks  the  time  and  expertj^  to  look  behind  project 
final  reports.     But  it  has  a  right  to  ask  whether  the  funding  spon- 
sors presently  elect  between  meaningless,  but  methodologically 
sound,  "pigeon-hole"  projects  and  those  which  intuitively  appear  im- 
•'^'^ortant  but  which  there  is  actually  no  present  way  to  evaluate.  It 
may  then  demand  something  better  under  the  name  of  research. 

One  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  disclo&e  what  the  researchers 
thought  was  done.     Hopefully,  this  will  enable  others  to  review  the 
data  finally  collected  and  offer  informed  alternate  interpretations 

of  the  findings.     The  ways  in  which  researchers  think  that  what  they 

* 

O         thought  they  were  doing  affected  the  data  provide  a  good 
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Starting-point  for  other  professionals  wishing  to  review  the 
total  experiment.    What  reasons  the  researchers  thought  they 
had  for  doing  what  they  think  they  did  subjects  their  own 
judgments  and  perceptions  to  scrutiny.     If  they  are  persuasive, 
these  judgments  and  perceptions  can  make  generic  contributions 
to  future  research  on  the  same  topic,  in  the  same  locale,  or 
within  simil^jj^ administrative  settings. 

However,  there  are  also  other  reasons  for  the  , arrange- 
ment  of  detail  in  the  following  pages . 

It  is  believed  that  comparaHe  history  of  a  research  ' 
endeavor  is  absent  frommany  research-project  reports.  These 
usually  concentrate  on  their  completed  outcomes.     It  may  be 
the  silver  lining  of  the  federal  government ' s  abandonment  of  ^ 
this  project  that  emphasis  has  to  be  given  to  the  means,  pro- 
cesses and  conditions  of  the  experiment.     The  present  case  material 
will  be  helpful  to  funders,  research  administrators,  and  scholars 
to  the  extent  that  it  properly  identifies  issues  as  general,  and 
perhaps  inherent,  rather  than  those  which  were  purely  local. 

Secondly,  the  "Research-Administrator"  position  may  be 
an  emerging  new  profession,  which  will  probably  continue  its 
emergence  as  long  as  large  multi-agency  social  experiments  receive 
financial  support.     Neither  mere  administrator  nor  functioning  as 
a  professional  among  any  of  the  separate  disciplines  participating 
in  the  project,  neither  wholly  research-  nor  wholly  service-oriented, 

-ix- 


this  figure, , ideally ,  moderates  the  demands  of  good  administration, 
operational  professional  standards,  scientific  methodology,  and 
inter-disciplinary  human- services  standards.    At  the  same  time, 
the  political  values  which  enabled  the  project  to  become  funded 
in  the  fiist  place  (especially  if  the  funding  source  is  a 
governmental  unit)  have  to  be  satisfied.  '  It  may  well  be  con- 
cluded that  all  these  demands  cannot  be  met  at  once,  either 
because  they  are  inherently  self-cancelling  or  because  their 
functional  criteria  are  simply  not  susceptible  of  compromise. 
For, example,  satisfactory  research  methodology  may  be  incompatible 
with  the  demands  of  politics  or  the  regulation  of  service 
bureaucracies,  no  matter  how  skillful  the  ultimate  compromise  in 
in  terms  of  personal  feelings.     It  is  at  least  clear  from  the 
experiences  described  in  this  report  that  important  social 
experimentation  in  a  democracy  is  a  complicated  matter  requiring 
detailed  advance  planning,  but  that  ad  hoc  adjustments  are 
probably  also  constantly  to  be  expected.     Therefore,  another 
purpose  of  the  following  pages  is  to  offer  assistance  to  those 
whose  future  experiences  will  better  define  the  prerogatives  and 
obligations  of  the  new  Research-Administrator  role--notwithstanding 
that  the  fate  of  this  project,  which  the  writer  directed,  may  be 
considered  to  detract  somewhat  from  his  authority  in  the  matter. 

This  book  is  also  used  to  develop  and  illustrate  a  ' 

theory  of  corrective  bureaucracies:     that  "the  correctors"-- 

l 

Individuals  and  agencies^  including,  research  units--as  enforcers 
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of  an  Ill-defined  morality,  tend  to  impress  clients  under  their 
authority  into  the  service  of  their  own  preservation  and  perpetua- 
tion, and  that  their  activities  tend  to  creatednew  standards  for 
the  "disadvantaged"  which  are  essentially  irrelevant  to  the 
corrective  mission  for  which  these  agencies  exist. 

In  addition,  a  number  of  research  effects  are  identified 
and  advanced  as  probable  general  phenomena.     They  are  illustrated 
in  the  context  of  specific  project  activities. 

Each  chapter  iu  giii L r3^m>  is  intentionally  wrjCften  with  a 


different  analytical  emphasis,  more  or  less  arbitrarily  selected. 
Primarily,  the  chapter  dealing  with  the  Department  of  Correction  is 
superficially  descriptive;  tha^t  dealing  with  the  Board  of  Education 
emphasized  the  derivation  and  justification  of  theory  and  activities 
through  accidental  inter-agency  contacts,  personality  variations, 
and  sociological  conflicts;   that  dealing  with  Parole  is  intended 
to  illustrat^^^^he^alance  of  values  which  evolved  because 
tations^of  options  imposed  by  conflicting  social  values;  that 
dealing  with  the  State  Employment  Service  relates  the  quality  of 
professional  functioning  to  an  agency's  internal  and  administrative 
problems;  the  chapters  dealing  with  the  community  and  the  project 
both  illustrate  the  probability  of  bias  created  by  the  project 
design,  and  by  staff  and  research  implementors  themselves. 

Perhaps  a  number  of  other  settings,  notably  the  legal, 
enforcement,  and  judicial  structures  in  New  York,  should  also  \ 
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have  been  included  because  they  determined  the  subject  popula-, 
tion  as  well  as  affected  the  results  of  the  experiment.  These 
are  omitted  only  because  they  seemed  somevhat  more  remote  from 
project  activities  than  those  settings  which  are  described. 

It  is  believed  that  each  of  the  above-mentioned  points 
of  view  might  have  been  equally  documented  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  other  settings  which  are  or  could  have  been  described. 
The  influences  identified  in  each  were  probably  operative  in 
all.     Therefore,  with  respect  to  research  of  this  type,  the 
fundamental  question  posed" is:     how  can  findings  be  weighted  or 
corrected  to  yield  useful  data  independent  of  accidental,  non- 
constant  situational  biases?    Social  research  is  useless  if  it 
cannot  be  learned  whether  administrative  factors-r including  the 
project's  own  operational  characteristics--or  the  experimental 
treatments  which  were  applied,  produced  the  resu'lts  obtained. 

One  aspect  of  the  project  is  conspicuously  absent  from 
the  following  chapters.     There  is  no  specific  discussion  about 
the  boys,  those  human  beings  who  .constituted  our  "experimental 
population."    They  are,  of  course,  elaborately  characterized  in 
the  proposal.     The  only  defense  which  the  writer  wishes  to  make 
fot  the  omission  at  this  point  is  that  most  who  have  worked  in 
the  cpv'€^cJeA<^a^.  field  share  intense  feelings  with  and  for  ^he8e 
syml(pls  of  our  personal  and  societal  failures.     It  may  be  super- 

A/ 
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fluous  to  attempt  to  Insert  these  in  a  report  such  as  this. 
However,  perhap^  more  than  any  other  factor,  it  is  these 
feelings  which  make  the  writer  indignant  at  the  manner  in 
which  "research"  of  this  sort  is  allowed  to  be  casually 
picked  up  and  irresponsibly  dropped  again.     It  is  some  con- 
solation that  they  were  probably  far  less  really  affected  by 
shufflings  of  the  research  than  the  Correctors  wanted  to 
believe. 

r 
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C       PART  ONE':     THE  BLUEPRINT 

Chapter -i^.    The  Proposal 
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Chapter  I.  THE 


A.    What  a  "Proposal"  Signifies: 

In  research  jargon,  the  job  of  carrying  out  an  experimenft 
Is  called  "operatlonallzlng  the  variables."  What  is  contracted 
to  be  accomplished  and  "operat lon^ized"  is  set  forth  in  a  pro^ 
posal^iihieh ^mnc  the  basis  for  4ataB ^funding. 

This  document  is,  in  fact,  a  research  blueprint,  stating 
the  probJrfCTi  to  which  the  experiment  is  addressed,  the  underlying 
hypotheses,  and  the  methods  which  vaM^l  be  used  by  project  staff. 
It  is  the  final  arbiter  of  whether  qr  not  the  contracting  organi- 
zation is  fulfilling  the  commitment  for  which  money  was  given. 

As  changes  are  required  to  be  made,  amendments  to  the 


B.     The  Funded  Proposal: 


EXPERIMENTAL  DEVELOPMENT,  PILOT  PROGRAM 

Submitted  to  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education 
under  the  Provisions  of  Section  4  (c)  of  the  Vocational 

Education  Act  of  1963 

THE  SOCIAL  RESTORATION  OF  YOUNG  OFFENDERS 
■*         •        .  ^      ^  ■ 

THROUGH  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

1.     Problem:        There  is  a  persistent  cycle  of  separation  for 

youth  from*  the  community.     In  schoo4^,  taking  general  and  vocational 

curricula  which  are^eparated  from  wider  community  activities,  the 

youth  voluntarily  withdraw  from  the  educational  "system,  i.e.,  drop- 
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out  of  school,  which  further  alienates  them  from  the  community  and 
reinforces  their  distinctiveness  as  a  problem  population .  More- 
over, an  increasing  number  of  these  youngsters  are  becoming  Involved 
in  serious  brushes  with  the  law,  impairing  their  vocational  chances, 
stigmatizing  their  inter-personal  relations,  and  effectively  cutting 
off  any  future  as  they  and  the  community  at  large  see  it. 

This  cycle  serves  to  maintain  a  steady  population  in  correc- 
tional institutions,  and  appears  to  be  increasing  rather  than 
leveling  off  or  decreasing.     By  implementing  a  program  to  explore 
the  most  effecyt^ve  vocational  and  academic  inroads  which  can  be 
made  to  ehd,  o^more  exactly,  to  sjjpi^  circuit  this  vicious  cycle, 
we  will  arrive  at  a  valuable  solution  to  this  ever-growing  problem. 

Members  of  this" disadvantaged  group  are  particularly  unprepared 
to  meet  the  expectations  of  the  world  of  work.     Even  though  the 
opportunity  Structure  may  be  open  to  them,  they  tend,  to  see  closed 
doors.     Their  concepts  of  themselves  and  their  capabilities  are 
inadequate,  amd,  coupled  with  the  feeling  of  being  unwanted  and  un- 
needed  by  the  working  world ,  they  develop  feelings  of  frustration, 
anger,  hostility.  \  "  * 

This  process  is  especially  wasteful  when  it  takes  place  among 
young  adults,  who  have  many  productive  years  of  lifi^  before  them. 
Large  numbers  of  these  youftg  aciults  are  adttiitted  each  year  to  the 
prison  systems  of  our  nation.     Here  is  a  prime  opportunity  to  V70i!k 
constructively  to  change. such  negative  feelings  and  self-concepts >^ 
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through  provision  of  marketable  voaatio'nal  slcills  'and  the  supporti»ve 

.  .  ■'    '  '    ■  .  * 

services  which  facil'itate  transition  into  the  world  of  work.     Such  a 

program  has  imp licat inns  for  all  voatiortSl  educational  programs 
since^  can  reach  a  segment  of  the  population 'usually  not  acces- 
sible.    The  prison  is  tt(*C dependent  upon  the  >(^s '  volunteering  for 


counseling  and  training .     Unfortunately  .^wever ,  the  usual  training 


in  our  prisons  has  beea.  very  poor.     It  has  been  geared  to  production 
requirements  for  the  prison ,  ^resulting  in  narrow,  over-epecialized 
training.     Such  training  is  often  not  related  to  possible  employment 
opportunities  available  in  the  outside  world. 

Vocational  education  programs,  which  are  geared  to  the  needs 
and  expectations  of  this  populatipo.  [sic]-    The  basic  problem  pro- 
ducing attitudes  which  they  have  developed,  e.g.,  the  "what ' s- in-it- 
for  me."  a/p roach ,  must  be  transformed  into  co.nsti^tive  attitudes 
toward  v^ork  and  community  living.     The  program  should  be  geared  to 
meet  their  psychological  needs  as  Well  a^  providing  satisfactory 
econoiTiic  rewards .       4^  ^ 
'         The  ability  tbt  manage  one's  self,  especially  in  the  waTking 
world,  seems  essentially  .re'lat^  to  engaging  in  criminal  Behavior. 
Training  it^  self -management,  thertefore,  must  be  included  in  th^ 
vocational  education  of  youthful  off^Jfrs  but  also  the  placement 
of  the  trainees,  in  jobs  and  the  furrvl-sh^g  of  psychological  support 
during  the  transltiojf  and,Jpr  the  ;^irst-^^ks  in  ttiose"  j  obs  .^^ 


f   •  *  ri-        :    V      .  r 

General  Objectives;  ^  /     ^  f  ^      .  , 

To  5h^t ermine  the  most^^e^f©^;^^^^  of  vocatiortal  education: 

for  implementing  a  restoration  program  for  young  offenders  involjjfing 
vocational  and  academic  education guidance ,  and  services  in  the 
community  designed  to  Integrate    the  trainee  into  the  world  of  work. 

To  explore  personal  andslfuatlonal  factors  crucial  to  voca- 
tional achievement  and  recidivisim. 
Specific  Alms:  n 

4  1.     To  compare  two  basic  programs  of  vocational  education 
through  an  experimental  study  involving  the  random  alignment  of 
youthful  offenders  to  each  program.     The  thrust  of  thisr  experimental 
comparison  is  to. compare''  the  overall  effectiveness  of  a  program  which 
depends  on  screening  individuals  into  occupational  area  training  as 
compared  with  a  program  which  rotates^youths  through  various  training 
experiences  to  art.ow  them  to  crystalize  their  own  interests  and  orien- 
tation to  work.     Insofar  as  possible,  similar  kinds  of  facilities, 
faculty  and  occupations  are  .invblved^n  each  program.     Each  of  the 
occupational  areas  has  been  certified  as  being  a  demand  area  in 
New  York  State.     Even  if  there  were  differences  in  the  marketability 
pf  voational' skills  of  the  two  programs,  |he  net  effect  of  the  program 
in  toto  cauld  be  evaluated  though  it  would  not  be  cVear  as  to  Vhich 
component  produced  the  effect.     But  most  importantly  the  overall 
effect  of  vocational  education  as  compared  with  no  vocational  educa- 
tion.  isle]     The  vocational  education  programs  to^becompa^d  are: 
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^a)  I  l^ork  sampling  education  Program:     The  aim  of  this 


tudes  toward  v?^^  through  providing  a  limited  educa- 
tional ^exf>erience  (4  weeks)  in  each  of*  the  5^  • 

^eas  selected  from  the  group  below,     Speci^c     '  ^ 

...  '        '     «  f 

operations  from  each  vocational  area  aY6  taught  to 

^       '/  '  ^  ■  ■ 

dievelop  knowledge  of  vhat  the  occupations  are  like  ' 

but  more  importantly  to  develop  values  ajp^  attitudes  j 

, of  co-operation  in  working  with  a  group,  the  ability 

to  work  alone  and  cdrlsumer-oriented  attitude^.  \_ 

-     ■  =  \         -  ■■  ^ 

In  addition  the  programcalls  for  remedial  educa- 
tion  in* reading  and  arithmetic,  so  that  the  total 
educatidnal  day  will  be  s-ix  hours. 
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Educational  Areas; 
Auto  Mechanics 
Baking  , 
Barber ing 

Electrial  Installatioji 
J'ood  Trades 
Plumbing  &. Heating 


Printing 
Men's  tailoring 
Woodworking 

V 


Body  &  Fender  wo 


( 


(b)    Occupational  Area  Training:  \  This  program  aims  to 
prepare  young  ^men  for  a  ^ecific  occ^pat^fbnal  ttarea 
and  through  this  develop '^attitudes  and  habits 
necessary  for^indusCi^la|^nd  commun        habits.  It 

.  ' 


is  based  on  a  program  of  screening  men  into  appro- 
™>^^  priate  training  areas  both  though  testing  and 


counseling.     The-^ouths  v;ill\be  provided  v;ith  a 

20-v?eek  experience  in  this  single  area,^ 

Training  in  language  and  mathematics  v;ill  also  be 


included  for  two  hours-  a  day.  hour  of  tte 

\  trainee'  s  day  is  devoted  to  job  orientation  and 

evaluation  of  trainee  progress  in  'group^  guidance 
sessipns^.      .         ,  . 
The  occupational  areas  in  this  program  are: 
Buiding  services      •  . 
Commercijal  occupations    -     ^  ^ 
Diistributive  Occupations  ^  • 

/-     Machine  sho 


Metal  fabrication  *  ^ 


\       Printing  .       .  .  ' 

(c)  .  A  control  group  v;hich  does  not  receive  any  \, 

*  vocational  educaC^ion. 
2.     To  identify  potential  foV 'Successful  vocational  place- 
ment among  a  particularly  disadvantaged  segment  of  the* nation's 

youth,  .  ^ 

Through  the  development  and  use  of  screening  instruments 
geared  for  thi^  segment  of  the  peculation.,  it  will  be  possible  to 
identify  vocaftion^l,  pessonality  and  social  bsK^kground  factory  in 


the  untrained  (control)  group,  whj.ch  lead  t-o  success  in  work  and 
community.     A  comparisi)n  of  .the  success  in  the  community,  v/ortc 
and.  rec1?«i4vism  of  individuals  of  differing  backgrounds  without 
training  can  then  be  made  tO  determine  the  influence  of  such 
background  factors, 

3,     To  evaluate  interventive  strategies  designed  to -achieve 

job  placement. 

Two  primary  forms*  of  job  placement  are  currently  in  use 
fith  disa'dvantaged  youth.     In  the  first  job' placement  is  effected- 
ihtough  organized  and  official  channels.     The  second  form  of  job 
placement  occurs  through  informal  channels  through  which  motivarted 
community  leaders  personally  involve  themselves  in  seeking  placements 

The  present  study  v?ill  compare  thetiumber  and  types  of 
jobs  developed  through  these  approaches .    More  importantly^  the 
success  of  the  trainee /On  the  job  (length, of  employment  and 
slary)  \vill  be  used  as  criteria  for  evaluating  placement  success. 

ilt     To  explore  the  personal  and  social  factors  and  services  ^ 
required  to  facilitate  the  successful  integration  of  young  offenders 
into  the  world  of  wprk  and  the  community.  4 
M6st  sophisticated  vocational  education  programs  currently 
include  elements  of  education  in  grooming  and  appropriate  social 
ehaviAx  relevant  to  job  success.     However,  experience  with  a 
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Smaller  similar  vocational  education  program  (Restoration  of  Youth 
Thrimgh  Tr^lnlrtg  (QMAI)  a^^^w^ejbjr-as  researck  from  other  programs  :^^iefe= 
'as  JOIN  Indicate  that  even  after  job  placement  a  large  proportion 
(60%  -  80%)  of  youths  fail  in  making  a  successful  adjustment.  Most 
lose  their  jobs  during  the  first  v^eeks  of  work.    The  evidence  suggest 
that  professionally  guided  help  in  thd  area^  of  establishing  appro- 
priate  motivation  prior  toplacement  and  mo^  crucial  individualized . 
supprotive  services  during^ the  first  weeks  on  the  job,  could 
stibstantially  reduce  vocational  drop  out. 
Pattern  of  Aftercare  Services: 

Intensive  Service:     (1st  month) 

p     Job  development  activities,   locating  prospective 
employers  and  preparing  trainees 

%        '  ■  ^     ^  - 

T)     Daily  contact  during  the  first  week  to  heip  with 

handling  feelings  about  release,  job  interviews,  and 
work  experiences,  problems  of  living  and  family  contacts. 
3)     Introduction  to  group  therapy  for  individuals  needing 

such  help .        '  .  - 

Maintenance  Service/^    (2nd  month)  *  - 

^Weekly  contact  with  each  youth  to  review  job  and  per- 
sonal problems,  to  serve  as  a  source  of  referral  and  to  help 
integrate  various  community ,  agency  services  vrhiclT  the  individual 


may  receive.  *  , 

Cqntac^  Services;     (3rd  and  4tfi  months) 
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Weekly  telephone  contact  to  maintain  'liaison  v^ith 


the  individual  and  provide  continuity  of  interest . 

This  issue  will  be  exper.imentally  evaluated  through 
comparing  groups  that  receive  and  do  not  receive  Individualized 
supportive  services  in  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  vocational 
education.  i 

Dependent  Variables 

The  dependent  variables  which  this  propose^f^tudy  will  seek 
to  effect  in  a  socially  valued  direction  are  as  follows: 

1/The  Sel/rConcept :     It  is  conceptualized  that  yound 
offenders,  by  virtue  of  social  stigma,  repeated  unfortunate  antact' 
with  authcrity,  alienation  from  community  involvement  and  a  sense 
of^any  ^staine4 , success  in  the . world-at-large  feel  unworthy  and 
are  s^lf  depraca"fcYng7\we  contend  that  the  intervention  of 
^^^ational  edv^ation  and  g;u§i,^^ce,  coupled  with  placement  and 
supportivev'services ,  will  .^ignilfie^ptly  improve  the  self-concept 

■       ^        .  V 

of  the  experimental  subjects. 

2-     Perception  of  Social  Role^pportunities;     It^||^  con- 
ceptualized  that  due  to  the  inexperie«pe  in  the  world  of  work 
and  poor  job  history,  along  with  the  community's  reaction  to 
school  drQp-outs,  the 'young  (off  endef'^^s  percept  ion  of  social, role 
opportunities  has ^J^en  narrowed  and  cbgnittvely  distorted."  That, 
further,  his  conception  of  the  idea  of  work  i§  unadaptable  and 


unrealistic  in  the  face  of  today's  conditions . [sicl    We  contend 
that:  trhrough  the  inediiim  of  vocational  education  and  gu^ance,  the 
"blinder^'  effect  around  "work"  due  to  the  deprived  background  of 
this  segment  of  ^  the  p\)pulation  can  be  removed  and  their  knowledge, 
sense  of  reality  and  sense  of  personal  awareoess  about  their, 
position  in  the  job  market  can  be  enhanced. 

3.  Recidivism:     The  experience  with  ttus^  populajj|,on 

indicates  a  fairly  high  rate  of  return  to  criminal  habits  and 

eventual  return  to  prison.    We  contend  that  a  program  of  intensive 

vocational  education,  guidance,  placement  and  supportive  service? 

following  release  will  insulate  youth  against  further  contact  with 

authority  and  significantly  lower  the  rate  of  recidivism. 

Recidivism  Rate  Measure 

-  '     *       '  \ 

a.  was  trainee  returned  to  jcfb? 

b.  if  convicted  of  an  offense,  was  this 
offense,  more  or  less  serious  than^ 
offense  on  prior  criminal  record.?^ 
(Used  Seriousness  Score  developed  by 
Thorstein  Sellin  and  Marvin  E.  Wolfgang) 

4.  Job  Success :     It^  is  known  that  the  young  offender's 

.  history  of  work  is- poor.     That  is,  he  has  a  hi^story  of  short 

\     -  ^  ^ 

periods  of  work  in  menial  and  unskilled,  j obs ,  extended  periods  of  unemf 

/,  ■  ^  ■ 

ployment,  low  pay,  and  unhappy  work  experience.     We  contend  that 

'     ,  '        •  C 

through  the  program,  the  youogster  will  become  better  able  to  cope 

with ^unemployment ,  he  will  get  a  job  sooner,  hold  it  longer,  at 

better  pay,  be  upwardly  mobile,  and  Will  exhibit  satisfaction  in  it, 
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[  along  wlth^eing  seen  as  a  satisfactory  worker  by  his  employer. 


a.  duration  of  job 

b.  starting  salary 

c.  salary  increases  * 

d.  employee's  satisfaction  with  job 

e.  employer's  satisfaction  with  employee 

t.f.     if  change  jobs,  or  positioncBanges, 
^  'mobility  to  be  measured  by  ul^of 
Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles. 


\ 


^         5.     Learning  Ability/Capacity;     Conceptualized  as 
manifest  skill  in  learning  new  tasks*' on  a  Series  of  multidimen- 
sional  test.     This  area  is  deeply  affected  by  sub-normal  living 
conditions,  intellectually  deprived  homes  and  alienation  from- 
school,  and  scho(^^uthority ^    We  contend  that  this  program  will 
"^enhance  learning  capacity  significantly  and  evirtce  increased  drive 
toward  more  knowledge  and  intellectual  activity.       '   ♦  '  ^ 

In  essence,  the  broad  goal  of  reducing  rec'idivism  can  be 
achieved  by  allowing  the . discharged  of fender  an  opportunity  ta 

attain  job  security  and  job  satisfaction.    Vocational  education 

-»  ■  . 

and  guidance  can  increase  the  probability  of  attaining  job  seciiMty 

and  satisfactioA.     Through  a  mass  vocational  education  approac*h  ^ 

*     ,  t>  ^ 

administered  to  incarcerated  youth,  we  can  mak6  a  significant:  step 

'  •  » •        *  /. 

forward  toward  the  social  restoration  of^^he  young-of  fend^er .    To  do' 


this,  vocational  education  procedures  and  techniques  and  a  knowledge 
of  where  the  greatest  ^employer  ^necds^  CKis€  ^re  req\iired-4fr-a^^ 
to  enhance  employability  and  a  knowledge  of  which  areas  jobs  are 
mpst  needed^   The  most  effectively  determine  wh^t  procedures  and 
techniques  are  best  suited  to  accomplish  this  end,  a  factorial 
design  will  be  utilized.     Two  thousand  subjects  will  be  screened  \^ 
and  matched  on  crucial  variables  over  a  nineteen  month  period,  half 
of  which  (1,000)  then  will  randomly  be  assigned  to  an  experimental 
group  and  the  other  half  to  a  central  group.     The  selectees  will  not 
|nter  ^e  program  until  they  have  approximately  three  months  left 
to  serv^  in  the  institution  so  that  release  will  follow  as  soon 
afterfthe  completion  of  the  institutional  phase  of  the  training  as 

possible.  ' 

Release  fromthe  institution  will  follow  retesting  and  one^half 
of  each  of  th-e  experimental  and  control  subjects  will  enter  a  i0 
placement  phase.     During  this  phase,  the  placement  staff  w|ll,  in 
addition  to  further  guidance  and  placement  for  subjects,  stimulate 
the  job  market  in  those  areas  where  personnel  are  in  demand  and 
develop  jobs  for  our  subjects,     They  will' make  an/equal  effort  to 
^place  into  jobs  subjects  who  have  received  vocational  training  as 
well  as  placing  control  subjects.     Jn  this  way,  we  may  test  place- 
ment  as  a  third  independent  variable. 

r 

Furthermore,  3upportive  servicesH;ill  betmad^  available  as  need 


dictates  to  one-half  each  of  those  placed  through  the  placement 

-Who  were  excluded  from  tfea^— phase^o£  4^he-prtfgr^mb, 


Supportive  services  will  ^include  psychological  counseling,  family 
counseling,  referrals  to  agencies  offering  additional  training 
or  counseling,  and  other  services  required.     In  this  manner,  we 
can  make  a  determination  of  the  effectiveness  of  supportive  ser- 
vices as  an  independent  variable.     And  again,  during  this  follow-up 
phase,  the  2000i^ subjects  will  be  retest^d  for  any  additional  changes 
in  self-concept  ability  ^d  perception  of  social  role  opportunities, 
along  with  job  success  and  their  recidivism.  ^ 


^        This  design  yields  a  3x2x2  design,  or  36  cells  of  approximately 

See  Table  :  p«  I3a 


25  individuals  each. 


Procedures ; 

(a)     General  Design:,   The  general  design  of  this  program  is 
the  classic  exj)er imental  -design  involving  before  and  after  measures 
of^an  experimental  and  control  group.    We  propose  s|)ecif ieally  to^ - 
include  appraximately  lt)00  young  offenders  in  the  experimental 
group  and  an  equal  number  matched  on  a  number  of  s'^gnificant  vari- 
ables in  the  control  group..    Although  youth  involved  4n  the  experi- 
mental group  will  b€»  recruited  into  vocapioqal  education  programs  of 
varying  duration,  we  expect  that  appf^xim^telAr  100-180  experimental 
group  subjects  and  160-180  control  group  subjects  will  be  released 
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'^rom  Department  of  Correction  facilities  at /^ervals  of 
approximately  120-150  days.     By  the  end  of  18  months,  ap- 
proximately  1000  experimental  group  subjects  and  1000  con- 
trol grouD  subjects  will  have  been  released-.    After  release, 
follow-upS^search  activities  will  be  initiated  until. the  end 
of  the.  flAt  2A  months  of  program.     The  American  Foundation 
in- co-operation  with  the  Department  of  Correction  will  assume^ 
responsibflity  for  the  follow-wp  research  of  trainees  after 
the  2A  months'  period  of  the  project.     This  fqllow-up  phase 
will  provide  additional  evaluat^ive  research  for  all  subjects, 
and  especially  for  those,  subjects  who  will  have  been  trained 
and  released  towards  the- end  of  the  initial  18  month  portion 
of  the. program.     The  purpose  of  the  control  grtfup  is  to  enable 
the  researchers  to. make  two  types  of  determination:     (a)  How 
successful  an  adjustment  do  the  experimental  trainees  make 

« 

ag,  compared  with  the  control  group  subjects  whp  will  receive 
only  conventional  correctional  services;  and  (b)  What 
■    specific  aspects  of  the  experimental  program  contribute  to 
success  and  failure  in  the  experimental  group  as  compared 
with  the  control  group,  i.e.,.,  > 

1)  Type  of  eocatlonal  education 

2)  Type  of  placement  service 

3)  Availability  of  .Che  aftercare  services 

sample:     1000  youth,  46  to  21,  will  be  selected  for  th^ls  program. 
After  initial  screening  which  will  determine  if  the  youCh  se- 
^  lected  will  be'  eligible  for  release  within  the  18  month  period 


of  the  projeet,^      randomizing  procedure  will  ^sBiga  asHf^Trd  tti€ 


experimental  ^and  others  to  the.  control  group .     Ei&phasls  in  the  *^ 
preliminary  screenin^will  be  given  to  young  men  who  have  not 
completed  a  high  school  education  and  whose  V;ork  histories  have 
been  characterized  by  chronic  unemployment  and  job  experience  in 
unskilled  categories. 

Evaluation:  Because  of  the  magnitude  of  theproject,  it  will 
be  possible  to  introduce  a  range  of  te^^hnical  instruments  for  the 
purposes  of  gathering  and  analyzing  data.     Since  we  intend  to 
develop  a  number  of  experimental  sub-groups  within  the  overall 
experimental  design,  it  appears  very  desirable  to  engage  techni- 
cal consultants  at  the  inception  of  the  program  to  help  develop 
a  protocol  for  introducing  technical  devices  for  data  collection 
and  statistical  analysis.     In  addition  to  the  usual  measuring 
approaches,  it  seems  feasible  to  apply  such  services  as  multi- * 
dimensipnal  dealing  along  the  lines  developed  by  Torgensen  and 
Kruksal.  *  -  > 

,  Time  Schedule;  The  following  tables  describe , in .chrono- 
logical order,  the  steps  for  each  ^^^^  of  the  program  and  the 
expected  duration  for  each.  ' 
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Flow  Chart, of  Ac^yitV"^  G€Ml>a 


(in  ^ont^s) 


0  Prelimir^dry 


1  Vociat  i  .V- 


(T  On-.  i*>  Tob 
ainin«' 


0  Ruid.  rt<  e  .a no  J 


ACTIVITY 


Develop,  instruments ,  expand  de^ign^  recruit 

'Rftception.  K.TrC         eption'  B  t?lassnicai:ion' 
Center;  Selection  -^^11  male  inmates  under 
23  years  of  age,,  sentenced  to  serve  over  60 
j  Jayr  are  elef3j.b">  ^  for  release  at  termination 
^of  iTviininj^  ^yc     ;  assignment  to  experimen*- 
|-ra]  ar.r]  centre]    w\ov  *  a     initial  ;  :)n  of  data 

,   '13)  I  0'>OC    U     '^V  /pM 


"ont i  nued  h  *  i 
*  iori  ^  tc  H  '  s 


■   in  ;^'cn  Claasifi-- 

>  1  ;.nrn  ^-o^  ^'^'m  -  and 

'  ;  d 3 Tfn'TTii  nation 

I  :enj  r^' eds  ;  dita- 

.ichei  V.  luntion  observe- 

_    _  i_  

"''.^a..f;fef"  re  N  T** Corr t ctioiial   Ins tlttijti bh~ 
ror  He^»;  AjpiF?.^,vvr  nt  to        the  Job  trai^ng. 
^ir'O  ^..ptfi-^t*  ^*ai-    vorati  jn*jJ  training  in 
vi  '  on  ri.wj  "^-o  ©uppcrtfve 
^        »    i    ^lir/iM  la  tion  re  ; 
'oiiu     '*^n.    ibn<$rva  tion  . 


d'S  trios 


J..-    9  ,  , 


* fu'tif    .v^n  Ciassifica- 
i  .>  .1  <      4nd  Separation 
s  "cL  i^Iacement  inter- 
J*   ni^tior:  re.   post -release 
''i'*n  t  *t  tion  of  guidance  " 
Ir?   *;on  ^e    e  f f ^  I i venifeB 
p.'  ^jr>afn,  tnuloyabi  li ty  |  . 


b  Job  Place tient 

9   '  13 

''ollow  Up 

{  Pin«l 

lluation 

r  nni^'tr    ^    .  -<;i   I  Pes tordtron  Research 
iC^rri:**!   Fi^lc:    V-^-^iations     job  placement  and 
follow  up  a  MB«'^^  -  '\  and  supportive  servloMi 
Drtta  cjllcci'    I  r  ad  evaluation  aa  pei^ 
design 
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^:fl80*180  trainees  pet^  cycle^  assigned  to  8  training  grvSu^s  20  22  trfixneee 

'  j^er  group)  _    .         ^  ^  ^  _ 

(Lead  In  ti-!^«  omitted)      Figures  in  cells  refer  to  months  from  i-.tc^rting  date:- 


i 


PHASE 


Sere-  i  . 


:le  1 


Cycle  2 


Cycle  3 


Cycle  4 


Cycle  5 


Cycle  5 


2.1  Vocatioi^ci^ 
Train  np.  a 


3*0  On- the  Jnh 


Trai  ninp 


Proco  ^ 


1 


5.0 
nio  nt 
up 


;1  M 


6.0  Findl 
Evalua  ti  or. 


6-/. 


7  b-i 


10  5 


7  '6-9.5 

 1 


10  12 


4- 


13  J 


14-15  5 
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Flow  Chart  9f  Activity 


■9 


Typical  Djaily  Schedule 


','■1 


•Time.  Pepiod 


8:  30  AM  i  3:30'  I^l-; 
6  ;30  rii  «  8:15  PM 


BetW'-  ii,  t; .,  30  AM  'S 
Q15g  PM  . 


8.-30r.\M  ■'3;30  PM. 
6<30  PM  .  ,9':  00  m 
6   30 -PM      9,;  00  PM 


AKt^T-57i(5~pM" 

6  .^30  PM  -  ,  8:15  PM 


,9:00  AM  -  -5:00  PM 
9:00  AM  -5-00  ?N 


5  J  00  PK 


9  0  3  PM 


Activity 


Testing,  Interviewing 


T^oca tion  Training 


  -  -  ^»%«A4*A*«|^ 

Aoadenic  Care  Instruction 
(2  S<?ssions  per  week  1^3/1*  hrs 
per  session) 

Guidlance  by  special  time 
Arrangements  c 


On  t'f  ^-.^^ob  TraininR  ' 
Guidance  Program 
Suppltjraentary  vocational  £ 
Acadenic  instruction. 


T'estmgt  interviewing  ,  (Guidance  • 
S  Sepri^Sation  Process 
Supplejrtentary  Instruction 


Coritaf:t3  with  employers  and  other 
CC)nta-?ts  with  trainees  by  special 
arran-ement 

Perioi'ic  individ'jai  and  iiroup 
ji)^^t:,i^y  with  1.    ;,,ee3  and  family 


'-fable:  p.l8- 


Instrumentation 


Screening  instruments  will  be  developed  during  the  prelimi- 
nary two-month  phase  (tooling-up.  phase)  .  Recommendations  from 
consultants  in  the  field  of  vocational  education  and  guidance, 
psychologist   [sic]   and  educators  will  be  meshed  to  develop 


measures  which  will  elicit  the  information  needed  for  assign- 
ment.  to  individual  types  and  for  evaluating  success  in  terjns 
of  increasing  capacities   to  learn,  and  manifest  skills.^  '  . 

Basic • Screening  Instruments:  ■  ^ 

1)  General  Aptitude  Test  Battery  (USES)  '       ■  • 
Vocational  aptitudes  ^knd  motivation  Battery 

2)  Graup  I. Q.  test 

3)  Minnesota  ^Multiphasic  Inventory  (MMPI) 
Psychological  and  Persoaality  evaj.uat ions  . 

l\)     Face  Sheet  ^ 

a)  Demographic  data 

b)  Work  history 
^5)  History  of  Of fen-ses 

Changes  in  self-concept  will  be  measured  using  new  instrumenrts 
developed  for  this  purpose  and  tested  extensively  on  deprived 
•populations,   e.g.,  Tennessee  Self-Concept  Scale,  and  with  pro- 
ject ivete^niques  administered  before  and^after  training  and 
release . 

Job  success  will  be^  measured  by  determining  differences  be- 
tween experimental  and  control  subjects  in  the  following  areas 


1.  r  Length  o.f  time  -spent  since  release  until  employment 

2.  Duration  of  job  .  \  /  ,  '*    ,  < 
'3.    'One  of  jobs  per  unit  of  time,  e.g.,   six  months 

4.  Employer  ratings  ^  .  - 

5 .  Salary  increases 

6.  Entrance  salary 

7.  Mbbillty  in  job  titles  per  DictTonarT^  of  Occupational 
Titles     y  . 

8.  Self-ratings  of  job  success  .  v^- 
Recidivism  will  be  compared  between^.exp^^men t al'^  and  control 
groups,  -as  well  as  within  groups  by  following-up  each  subject 
to  determine  if  he  returns   to  .prison  and  for;  what  reason. 

Perception  of  Social-I^ole  oppor t*uni t'les  will  be  measured 
b  efore  and  after  training  a^  after  release  by  focussed  in- 
terview technique  to  determine  cognitive  inputs  concerning  the 
world  6f  wor.k,  -reality  oli^Vception  field  in  this  area  and 
sense  of  one's  position  ia  job  space. 

How  the  prop\)sal  differs  from  present  progran/s 
Current  corr-ec tional  programs  in  vocational  education  may  be 
charactetized  by  four  dominant  features:  • 

•  (1)  vocational  programs   in  correctional  institutions  are 
geared  to  production  requirements  for  the  ins til^wi^ons  as  ^ 
opposed  to  preparation  for  a  vocation  and^ provide  very  narrow, 
over-specialized  training  designed  to  integrate  inmates  into 

distinctive  institutional  jobs;  ^ 
O       ■•  -20- 
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'  (2)  inmates,  in  general,  do  not  receive  basic  voca-  / 

tional  training  related  to  current  employment  opportuni- 
ties upon  release;  only  5%  of  inmates  given  vocational 
training  in  prisons  obtain  Jobs  iipon  release  in,  occupa- 
tions for  which  they  were  trained. 

(3)  Little  effort  is  made  in  prison  programs  to  co- 
ordinate and/or  integrate  basic  education,  voc£[tional  * 
training,  vocational  guidance  and  job  placemen^  activi- 
ties; the  proposed  program  seeks  to  deitonstrate  that  a 
considerable  reduction  in  criminal  recidivisift  and  resto- 
^  ration  of  offenders  to  useful  and  productive  community 

J)  rol^es  c&n  be  achieved  through  the  type  of  co-ordinated, 

integrated  project  proposed,  as  compared  with  the  single 
*  '  element. 

1...  Potential  Contribution  \o  Vocational  Education; 

Two  types  of  contribution  to  vocational  education  are 

^  expected:   (1)  related  to  the  social  restoration  of  young 

*  offenders  and  (2)  related  ta  the  increasing  numbers  of 

disadvantaged  youth  who  are  especially  vulnerable  to  deviant 

and  often  criminal  and  delinquent  behavior.     In  respect  to 

our  concern  with  the  sociral  restoration  of  young  offenders, 

this  program  will  determine  how  to  effectively  provide 

vocational  education  to  disadvantaged  youth  in  order  to 

^YobCain  the  most  meaningful  post-institutional  employment 
I  know- 
ana  the  relationship  between  vocational  educat ion,kaxA±uc 
ledge  which  transcends  a 

iliimiiftiisc<ixxiiit)tkx  specific  population  (confined 

C youth)  a  considerable  amount  of  information  will  emerge  ^ 
concerning  two  types  of  curriculum,  institutional  methods, 
O  'jcy  -21- 
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tfests  and  t/s|:s  procedures  and  the  interpenetrat ion  6f 
Job  demands  with  vocational  education  demands. 

2.     Previous  work  done  v 

Vocational  education  proibrams  in  correctional  ^ 
institutions ;  ^ 

Vocational  educ'ation^  has  long  beten  a  part  of  cor- 
rectional institutions.     These  programs  have  not  included 
the  essential  element  of  follow  through  into  the  coqpainity 
as  h^s  been  the  case  with  the  Restoration  of  Youth  throuj^h 
Training  project  and  the  Social  and  Surgical  Rehabilita-^ 
tion  project  for  Adult  Offenders^  both  initiatec^  by  the 
DivisioHT' of  Research  and  planriing  of  the  N.Y.C.  Department 
of  Correction  and  the  Staten  Island  Mental  Health  Society. 
There  have  been  no  systematic,  research-oriented,  programs 
concerned  with  vocational  education  'as  an  important  di- 
mension dn  the  social  restoration  of  offenders  which  lend- 
themselves  to  generalizations  about  non-prison  popula- 
tions.    These  programs  represent  the  first  efforts,  im- 
plemented under  controlled,  experimental  research  con- 
ditions, to  determine,  in  the  former,  the  relationship 
Between  a  specific  pattern  of  vocational  training  and 

subsequent  ad justmenjEt^nd,  in  the  latter,  the  inter* 

(  fascial 

relationship  between  xxx|nc    and  somatic  disfigurements, 
^cational  guidance  and  subsequent  adjustment  for  a 
specific  category  of  adult  offender.     The  proposed  pro- 
gram will  benefit  from  well  tried  methods  and  will  con- 
cem  itself  with  a  much  larger  population  of  confined 
young  offenders  thaC  in  thi  prior  studies;  the  effects 
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of  broadeniifg 

genera lizab 
outside  of 


tl^e  population  will  produce  information 
e  to  a  much  larger  population  in,  as^well  as 
tnst^iXU^^ons  of  confinement.     It  is  probable 


that 
policy  in  e 
power  and 
educaC  ion. 


the  Vekults  of  this  project  will  guide  municipal 


Efecting  more  substantial  investments  in  man- 


mater^ial  resources  concerned  with  vocational 


6.  Facilities 


*The  New  York  City  Departnjfent  of  Correct  ions  and  the 
Board  of  Education  are  jointly  making  available  classroom 
facilities  jnd  new  shop  equipment  for  all  of  the  occupa^ 
tional  areai- discussed.     In  addition  they  wil^.  provide  at 
least  twenty-five  qualified  educational  staff  for  both 
vocational  Programs. 

.  The  StaCen  Island  Mental  Health  Society  has  a  profes- 


sional staff 
who  will  be 


of  75  clinicians  and  educators  and  researchers 
used  to  develop  and  supplement  guidance  and 
other  m^^nbal  herflth*  services.  > 

Because  of  professional  af f ili^it ioniJ  with  the  Down-  ^ 
state<^edical  School  of  the  State^University  of  New  York  . 
and  Princeton  UniS^ers it yj  computer  facilities  including 
7094  (IBM)  fire  available  for  data  analysis  purposes. 

Classrooms  and  Shops  (Board  of  Education  and  Depaatment 
of  Correct ibriq  ^  / 

Equipmehp 

Clinic  and  Hospital 
Computer 
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Key  Personnel: 

A.  Principal  Investigator:  k.  Clyde  Sullivan,  Ph.D. 
Director  of  Research,  American  foundation-Studies  in 
Correction,  and  Project  Director  of  International  Survey 
of  Correction  -  Ford  Foundation 

B.  Co-principal, Investigator:  b.  Wallace  Mandell,  Ph.D., 
Director  of  Research,  Stat^  Island  Mental  Health  Society, 

.  Inc.,  Principal  Invest igator, Restoration  of  Youth  through 

Training  for  Youthful  Offenders;  also  initiated  plan  and  ( 

curriculum  for  Center  for  Correctional  Training  of  Manhattaii 

Community  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  as  well  as  an 

Army  Study  (social  factors  in  the  study  of  deviance). 

C«  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  i 

Samuel  Kovenetsky,  President,  Local  1-S  Macy's 

,  >  MicKael  Sackmaii, '  Secretary-Treasurer ,  Local  1115  Dining 
Room,  Restaurant  &  Luncheonette  Einployees  Union  \^ 

.     George  Baldanzi,   International  President,  United  Tex- 
tile Workers  of  America 

Frank  Brown,  Vice  President,  District  65,  Retail,  Whole- 
sale, Department  Store  Union,  A. F. L. -C. 1. 0. 

.    Sol  Friedman,  Secretary-Manager,  Sewing  Machin^j  Mechanics 
Union,  Local  150 

Joseph  Knnowe,  Secretary  Treasurer,  Production,  Merchan- 
dising and  Distribution  Employjees  Union,  Local  210,   I.E. of  T. 

0/0^^^^^°^^^  ^^®"^°^*'»  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters  (Local 
and  Retail  Food  Store  Employees  Union 

Milo  J.  Marsh,  American  Management  Association 

John  R.   Boag,  American  Standard,  Inc. 

Alan  Golden,  Golden  Manufacturing  Corp. 

Norman  J.  Rubin,  Bestem  Electric 
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William  Tvimer,  Tiimer  Insurance  Company 

Sam  Phifer,  J.C.  Penney  Co. 

Robert  Cooper,     Advertisers  Club 

James  Fyxx,  Saturday  Review  of  Literature 

Peter  Wydan,  McCalls 

Robert  Stein,  Red book.   Inc.  ^ 
Administration 

The  Table  of  Orgahization  shown  below  describes  the 
various  project  units,  how  they  will  mesh  into  existing 
structures  and  lines  of  authority.     The  Flow  Chart  of 
Activity  describes  the  movement  of  activity  within  educa- 
tion, special  services  and  research  staff. 
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1 


'  .e 


ConndttM  on 
S  Aftercare 


\ee  on 


Jj^olb  training 
placassent 


Conmiittee  on 
Mtion 


T:ea  on 

ity  Infor-  j 
i  Involvement  I 


lomraittoe  on 
^4blic  l^esourcal 
Ud  (HEW)  j 


Cltlxans 
Advisory 
Coamittae 


To  provida  advica,  illMittineat  counoiX  and 
aaaiatanca  in  davaloping  nan  idaaa  and 
avanuaa  of  axplpration  ralativa  to  thi 

goals  of  the  long  ranga  prograna.     ♦    -  v 
To  act  as  sources  of  intarMt  and  aotiva* 
I      tion  in  rac^fating  and  ganarating  aotloii 
I      at  varioon  sqcial  lavala  within  iSm 

1  community. 

I  To  provide  lends  and  contacta  by  Mana  of 
which  opportunitiaa  for  anployMntt 
training,  upg??ading  of  skilla,  aduoation 
housing y  health  cara  can  ba  opahad  up 
and  expandf^d  'or  this  population. 
To  provic'e  ju«ao,  Itiada  t  Qontacta  within 
the  6pher>c  of  aarh  coMkittaa^a  social 
and  V(  national  position  #<H^  folXow-up 

j       and  action  tl.fi  Projaot  .StSif f « 
To  share  and  cotruiunioata  thoso  problaas 

I       v/hich  represent  ModlQi  iiul  ^bataclaS 

I       not  perceived  or  Knonn  to  Projaot  Staff 
and  to  suggest  approadioa  for  staff  I' 
action 
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PAi^T  TWO:     THE  SETTINGS 

New  York  City  Correction  Department 
New  York  City ^Board  of  Education 
New  York  City  Parole-  Commission 
NEW  York  State  Employment  Service 
The  Community  • 
The  Project' Entity 

L 


\ 


NEW  YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  CORRECTION t  ^ 
GENERA!.: 

The  project  actlvlfele^  within  the  Jurls^l6tlo;i 
of  the  New,  York  City  Department  of  Correlation ^took 
plaoe  on  th^e  Rlkers  Island  Correctional  Institution 
for  Men,  located,  in  the  Bronx,  New  York  City.  The 
central  office  of  the  New  York  City  Department  of 
Correction  Is  In  downtown  MaJ^ttan.    Within  the 
correctional  network  at  these  locati^on^^ 
were,  essentially,  sl^/^separate  components  with  which 
^,the  project  was  required  to  deal  1^  ordw:  to  be 
operatl6nal.    These  were: 

1.    The  central  office  executive  administration t 
the  Commissioner  of  Correction  and  her  |)du-  ^ 
catlonal  Advisor;  the  Di^ect^j{pf  PeAftnneT; 
the  Fiscal  Of f Icer^  rw* 
2:    The  cektral  office  custodial  administration!  < 
the  Director  of  Ope^tlons  and  the  Deputy 
Director  of  Operations* 
^      3.    The  central  office  program  and  rehabilitation 

.administration  fT^^e  Director  of  Hehablllta^tlonj^ 
the  Director  o#  POTrohlatry  (aselgried  to  and 
with  offices  at  thi  Depa^^ent  of  Correction,  . 
'  but  employed  by  the  New  York  City  Community 


^Mental  Health  Bo^j^)  •    The  ][jlrector  of  Reha- 
bilitation was  designated  by  the  Commissioner 
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V  •  *         of  Correction  as  her  .official  representative 
and  liaison  in  all  matters  af  ft3c^tns  the  liro- 
J      gram,  bufc^his  authority  was  not  increased  ac- 

.  ,  »    '  cordingly  and  His  unit  remained  responsible 

^    ^  n'*-  •  -J 

-    V,for,/^only\ so6ial' welfare,  recreation  and  program 

*    '  *      staff,-' with  whom  the  project  had  minimum  contaolj. 

t  The  Reception  and  Classification  Center  Warden, 

with  "Custodial  and  .aduinistrative  Jurisdiction 

oVer  his  institution,  -  . 

5 •""The  Reception ^and  Classification  Center  progi^am 

^Directori  in  charge  pf  the  social  service 

staff  at  th^  Reception  arid  Classification 

Center,  professionally  under  the  Director  of 

Rehabilitation  but  administi?fitively  responsible 

to  the  Warden,^: 

6'^  The  Adolescent  Division  Warden j  with  custodial 

and  admdnistrative  Jurisdiction  over  the 

Adolescent  Division,  which  housed,  living  and 

training  qviarters  for  ^he  experimental  subjects* 

B,  RECEPTION  AND  CLASS IPICAJION  CENTER: 

-©wr Subjects*  careers  on  Rikers  Island  ess.entially 


followed  the  Julluii iiig  sequence.    Aft^  sentj^oe  in 
the  courts,,  all  inmates  arrive  Q.t  the  fi^oeption  and 
Classification  Center.    Th^y  are  housed  there  for 
abdut  l^n  days,  a  varying  period  depending  on  the 
weekday  of  arriv^tf^^taf f  avaSll&ble  for  required- 


processing,  the  number  of  arrivals,  and  .similar 
factors.    They ^ are  housed  In  cells  and  segregated 
along  behaylofa^control  patterns;  I.e.,  homosexuals, 
aggresslves,  etc.    Claudication  consists  of  auto- 
matic referral  of  all  Adolescents  (under  21)  to  the 
Adolescent  Division' excepf  for  t^ose  who  must  be  . 
hospitalized.  ^ 

Normally,  ^p^^hologlsts  {assigned  to  the  Depart-  ' 
ment  of  Correction  but  professionally  under  the  control 
of  the  Nevr  York  City  Commxmlty  Mental  Health  Board's 
"  Director  of- Correctional  Psychiatry)  administered 
Revised  Beta.  Intelligence  Examinations  at  the 
Reception  and  Classification  Center.     Department  of 
Correction  social  service  perso^el,  under  the  Program 
Director  at  the  Reception  and  Classification  Center 
arid  the  Director  of  Rehabilitation  at  the  Department's 
central  office,  "normally"  also  administer  orientation 
interviews  and  pre-release  interviews  when  an  Inmate 
is  transferred  back  to  the  Instltutlbn  prior  to 
dHc^an^e, 

Thus,  the  project  origlnallyy^antlclpated  relying 
on  the  data  of  record  collected  by  social  service 
personhel  of  the  Department  of  Correction  for  its^^ 
gross  demographic  screening,  and  on  intelligence 
screening  frpm  test  data  of  record  acLnlnlstered  by 
psychologists,  all 'In^^the  Reception  and  Classification 
Center. 


However,  It  was  discovered^  that  intelligence  examina- 
-  •'  I     '  ■  ■  . 

tions  were  only  sporadically  administered  and  not  regularly 

scored,',  because  of  a  shortage  of  personnel,  transfer  and  re- 

assignment  of  available  personnel,  and  because  the  Department 

of  Correction  had  little  real  use  for  these  scores  in  its 

classification  and  ajssignment  sotieme,  especially  iii  the  case 

Of  adolestjentis,  whose  classification  arid  assignment  to 'the 

Adolescent  Division  was  automatic  and  whose  stay  at  the 

Reception  and  Classif icatiori  Center  was  too  brief  and  fully 

Scheduled  to  permit  intei^im  assignment',  * 

Similarly,  because  of  a  shortage  of  social  service  per-' 

sonnel  and  the.  transfer  of  many  of  these  to  the  Adult  Division 

of ^Hikers  Island,  the  demographic  data  which  it  was  antidl- 

pated  would  be  obtained  in  individvial  orientation  interviews 

was  also  no1**°reg\ilarly  available  to  the  project.     The  social 

welfare  personnel  remaining  at  the  Hecept^-on  and  Classification 

Center  were  overworked.     They  concentrated  their  efforts  on 

emergency** social  service  and  on  thk  early  identif location  of 

potential  coYitrpl  problems  for  the  custodial  staff.  There- 

fore,^we  vmbpc  also  unable  to  use  the  initial  orientation- 

interview  as  a  setting^for  a  structured  psychological  Interview 

■^On  September  2?,  I965,  a  survey  was  made  of  Department  of 
Correction  files  of  adolescents  who  had  completed  processing 
at  the  Reception  and  Classif ication  Center,     The  findings  of 
65  folders  which  were  examined  in  detail  were  as  follows: 
26  subjects  had  received  no  intelligence  test;  3^+  had  been 
tested  but  the  results  were  unscored;  5  had  been  tested  and 
the  results  were  scored.    Another  137  folders  were  examined 
in  less  detail  and  it  was  estimated  that  11  subjects  had  been 
tested  and  the  results  weTe  scored;  60  were  tested  but  the 
results  were  not  scored;  66  had  not  been  tested.  Subsequent 
to  this  date,  the  psychological  s-taff  Mtt/x  further  reduced  as 
indicated  in  footnote  •9"  below,  •  . 


(and' had  to  reconsider  the  value  of  such  an  Interview  if  It 
were  administered  by  our  limited  projj^ot  staff)  or  for 
gathering  demographic  data.^ 

The  autonomy  of  the  Warden  within  each  instl1mt*lon  ,on 
Hikers  Island  was  significant  in  oyxr  determinatidn  that  the 
Reception  and  Classification  Qe^ter "was  not  the  most  feasible 
setting  f or  ^^ir  testing  programs.^  The  admlnigtre^tive  problems 
facing  this  particular  I  Warden,  th#l^iortage  <)f  sodial  service, 
and  absencjB  of  psychol||)gical.  personnel  ass^gn^d  to  his  in- 
stitution,^ the  shcftrt  ^J^d  he^vily-schedi^e^  stay  of  subjects 
there,  and  the  large  niMber  of  security  regulations  in  effect 
in  the  Institution  which  could  not  be  ijelai^d  (but  which  were 
not  in.  effect  in  -^bfce  Adolescent  Division)  o*used  the  foci  of 
testing  to  be  shifted  to  the  Adolescent^ivlfsion.  Nevertheless 

the  ceiatral  office  executive  administration  wanted  the„ 

'  jJiL 

Reception  and  Classification  Center  to  be  the  seat  of^ classi- 
fication programs  on  Rikers  Island,  and  project  direction 
agreed; to  administer  the  Beta  portion  of  the  "A"  battery  to  ^ 
^«11  incoming  arrivals  at  the  Reception  and  Classification 
Center,"   However,  for  the  same  reasons  which  made  it  unf eas- 
ibli  to  administer  the  entire  "A"  battery  at  that  institution, 

 >:  .  

2  *  ' 

See  the  accompanying  Chapter  on  "Clinical  and  Psychometric 

,  Aspects"  and  on  "Demographic  and  Training  Evaluation 

Instrument." 

3 

At  the  inception  of  the  program  the  Department  issued  a 
Memorandum  withdrawing  all  "mental  health"  personnel  (psy- 
chiatrists and  psychologists)  from  the  Reception  and  Classi- 
fication Center.     Interdepartmental  Memorandum  from  the 
Director  of  Operations,  dated  November  1,  1965 •  Additionally, 
at  this  time  most  of  the  social  welfare  staff  was  also  trans- 
ferred to  service  of  adults  only,  from  the  Reception  and 
Y-rJ^r-        Classification  Center.  .  ^ 


J 


large  ntimbers  of  adolescents  were  not  able  to  appeal^  for  the 
\^  B^ta  there  and  ^Id  nat^  receive  that  measure  until  they  had 
^     left  the  Centeir  and  had  b^en  transferred  to  the  Adolescent 
Division.  / 

After  Initial  processing  haJ  been  completed  at  the 
Repeptlon  and  Classification  Center,  all  adolescent  J-nmates, 
except  special  cases  requiring  hospitalization,  continuous 
psychlatrlpr  observatlbn,  etc.,  a*e  r'nsXasislf led" the  Her 
ceptlon  and  Classlf ligation  Center  by  autS^jjptlo^^^kplgnment  to 
the  Adolescent  Division.  •  \    •  .  •  ^ 

Betweep  one  and.  two  weeks  prior  to  his  release  from 
'    -         prison,  after  having  been  In  the  Adolescent  Division  for  the 
greatest  part  bf  his  Imprlsonmeht,  the  Ininate  Is  I'etumecjl  to 
the/ Reception  and  Classification  Center.    He  must  first  com- 
plete  certain  check-out  procedures  In  the  Adolescent  Division 
•  before  Welng  transferred  from  there  „bjack  to  the  Reception  and 
Classification  Center  for  this  final  pr  e--»r  el  ease  stage.  On 
transfer,  he  Is  prepared  for  release  by  executing  receipts 
\j'         and  other  docixments  and  by  completing  final  administrative 

procedures  of  the  Depar^tment.    In  the  case  of  adolescent  In- 
mates^ sentenced  to  Indefinite  terms,  duration  of  this  pre- 
release period  at  the  Reception  and  Classification  Center  de- 
pends.  In  part,  on  the  varying  amount  of  advance  notification 
*  of  the  exact  data  of  release  provided  to  the  Adolescent 

Division  by  the  Parole  Commission.  In  addition  to  Correction 
f)rocesslng  at  the  Reception  and  classification  Center  the 
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adolescent  Inmate  Is  first  seen  1*ffl»e  by  the  "Institutional 
'  parole  officer"  assigned  there  on     'irotating  basis,  to  inter- 
t      view  all  prospective  parolees  concerning  their  resources  and 
plans  after  telease,    AS  subsequently  explaine'd  in*  the. 
^"parole"  and  "After-care"  aJm^^^hM  nf  fl^k^sasmpwa^  the  pro-, 
cedure  for  this  interview  was  altered  by  experimental  design 
in  the  case  of  subjects  designated  to  receive  "intensive" 
*   ^fter-care,  ' 
C4'  ADOLESGEJJT  DIVISION: 

1.    Programs  and  Research; 

The  Adolescent  Division  (also  called  the  "Adolescent 
Institution")  of  Hikers  Island  is  the  centerof  a  number  of 
activities,  generally  defined  as  "rehabilitational,"  which  are 
differentially  available  to  the  adolescent  during  most  6f  his. 
incaicei^tlon.    The  educational  .facilities  of  P.S.  189  and 
of  thA  MDT  program  are  located  in  this  institution.  In 
addition  t6  the  Gor^ction  Departnlerjt  rehabilitation  actlvl-  . 
ties  .vrtiich  operate  here,  a  number  of  other  programs  which 
are  p:^f essionally  under  the  aeges  of  outside  institutions 
and  agencies  opei^te  in  tl:^  Adolescent  Di^Msion,  either  per- 
iodically or  on  a  more-or-less  continuing  basis. 

Among  programs  in  operation,  other  than  the  two  school 
programs^  were  :^ 

^*^A 'description  of  these  programs  in  mimeograph  form  is  issued 
by  the ^Warden  pf  the  Adolescent  Division  of  Hikers  Island. 
The  latest  printing,  dated  November  I966,  describes  activities 
in  that  Institution  as  of  the  year  of  operation  of  the  ©±|r 
periment.    All  of  the  following  quotations  are  from  t^ls 
publication. 
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a.    A  pastoral  guidance  progpain  conducted  by  clergymen, 
.   consisting  of  religious  feervlces  aj\d,  from  time  to 
time.  Individual  and  grbup  pastoreil  counseling, 

b;/   The  New  York  university  Graduate  School  of  Social 
Work  field  work  placec/ent  program.    This  placement 
Is  flrjanced  by  the  Naytlonal  Institute  of  Mental 
Heali^h  and  supervised  by  a  faculty  member  of  the 
New  York  Itelversltyv School  of  Social  Work,  Students 
s^e  selected  Inmates,  on  a  one-to-one  basls^  In 
counseling  sessions  oriented  toward  praotlcaV-&s- 

/  V 

pects  of  adju^tmeint  sucVr*  as  home  contacts,  financial 
problems,  etc.    During  the  year  of  operation  of  the 
experiment,  students  were  conducting  these 

sessions'  for  one  day  weekly  over  the  regular  Univer- 
sity semesters. 
c.    A  Correction  Officer  "gulfed  group  Interaction" 

program,  offjJ.clally  defined  as  a  **subtly  manipulated 
•bull  session*."    According  to  the' same  Interpreta- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Correction,  In  this  ac- 
tivity "the  main  therapeutic  value  Is  tension- 
release  mechanism." 

Undergraduate  coimsellng  progi^am.    Psychology  and  ' 
sociology  undergraduates  from  the  City  College  of 
New  York,  QueenB«  College,  and  Columbia  University 
^^^s^itve  an  "Internship"  at  the  Adolescent  Division  In 
the  discipline  of  group  counseling.    These  also  are ' 


-'3  ,  ^ 


defined  as  a  form  of  "guided  Interaction"  sessions^  ' 
supeinrlsed  by  institutional  program  or  senior 
custodial  staff. 

e.  Alcoholics  Anonymous  guidance  meetings  for  rehablll- 
/tlon  of  selected  alcoholics,  with  referral  to 
itslde  groups  after  discharge,  and.  In  some  cases, 

/family  guidance  offered  to  the  faanll^r  of  the  Inmate  • 

f.  /Departmental  social  service,  vocational  counseling, 
recreatlonecl,  and  psychiatric  Interviews  and/or 
treatment  on  an  as-needed  as-available  basis. 
Seminarians'  supplementary  religious  program,  con- 
sisting of  "a  guided  Interaction  group  setting" 

conducted. by  seminarians  from  St.  Joseph's  Seminary... 
I    The  obvious  Implications  of  this  hl^rfily  fluid  program 
sl/t\xatlon  for  the  experimental  program  related  to  Identifica- 
tion and  control  of  significant  variables  which  might  Impede 
e^valuatlon  of  effects  of  the  vocational  training  programs. 

It  v/as  neither  possible  nor,  necessarily,  desirable  for 
/  the  experiment  to  urge  diversion  of  these  programi^and  sqr^ 
vlcos  to  non-experimental  subjects.     Unfortunately^  vHi^  uuiLLd 
j\ot  j^xert  prof  ejsslonal  control  over  each  of  them  or  over 
their  coordinated  administration  In  order  to  Insure  a  probable 
consistent  effect  and  the  lack  of  conflicting  or  self- 
cancelling  results.    Nor  J^ataffl?tt»Vi»-«w  staff  to  thoroughly 
explore  their  actual! program  content  In  order  to  estimate 
their  separate  and  comblned-^'nhftble  effects  on  eXjJoirlmental 
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subjects.    Another  difficulty  was  Imposed  by  the  faot  that,* 
for  various  reasons  Internal  to  the  administration  of  the- 
sponsoring  agencies  and^  participating  personnel,  not  alJL  bf 
t'hese  programs  were  on^golng  at  the  same  time.    Under  tjiese  , 
circumstances,  we  wer^  faced  with  the  Intermittent  appllca- 
tlon  of  Intervening  "rehabllltatlonal"  activities  of  unlmown 
slgrjLlf Icance  In  the  lives  of  subjects. 

One  position^  held  by  senior  staff  members  who  w^e  most 
familiar  with  the  correctional  program  over  past  years  and 
who  could  subjectively  evaluate 'the  current  crop  of  activities 
In  terms  bf  their  own  previous  experl^nae^  was  that.:ife=5«B 
mittTniiy  \Mnt  these  programs  would ^ have  any  significant  Im- 
pact on  the  llvQS  of  experimental  subjects.  ^ 

Another  position  was  that  the  experimental  program  was, 
by  design,  superimposed  upon  ar\^^-golng  correctional  dystem 
which  Included  program  ao^'l^vltl^s  and.  If  the  experiment  con- 
tinued for  tlie  full  period  stated  In  the  proposal  (two  years 
of  vocational  activities  on  Rlkers  Island),  enough  ^bjects 
woul^  be  processed  through  training  for  It  to  be  validly 
reasoned  that  the  existence  of  these  services  did  not  create 
any  systematic  bias  among  the  experimental  sample. 

There  were,  however,  two  considerations  which  suggested 
that  this  latter  position  may  not  have  been  correct. 

First,  existing  services  were  offered  intermittently  and^ 
were. in  part  dependent  upon  a  fluid  departmental  pollqy  oon-  ' 
cemlng  assignment  of  mental  health  and  program  persoi|fel. 
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cooperation  with  other  Institutions,  etc*^  This  indicated 
that  these  services  might  not  merely  be  available  to  some 


vices 

subjects  In  eacJ^mycle  and  not  others;  it  was  likely  that 
some  cycles  would  be  in  the  Institution  when  certain  or  all 
programs  viere  not  offered,  while  others  would  be  in  the  in- 
stitution vfhen  several  were  offered.    For  example,  some  pro- 
grams obviously  colrtclded  with  the  academic  school  year  of  a 
sponsoring  institution*    Another ^example  of  differential  and 
periodic  availability  was  a  potentially  significant  program, 
called  "Inmates  Anonymous,"  which  was  not  offered  or  avail- 
able during  the  beginning  6f  the  program  but  which  began  to 
operate  in  the  Spring  of  1966.    It  was  estimated  that ^ 
•'Inmates  Anonymous"  could  become  a  central  program  Influence 
in  the  Adolescent  Division  during  the  latt^  training  cycles 
of  the  experiment  or  else  that  it  could  disappear  entirely 
before  the  end  of  the  expo^riment. 

Second,  it  was  noted  that  there  was  a  significant  dif- 
ference in  the  programs  of  and  professlonar  positions  adopted 
by  the  tvjo  training  leaders  Involved  with  the  expe:rlment. 
These  bore  on  the  issue  of  potential  influences  secondary  to 
that  of  the  vocational  training  programs.    At  several  early 
meetings,  in  the  Fall  of  1965 t  it  became  apparent  that  the 
principal  of  P.S.  189  believed  his  training  entity  could  be 
enriched  by  program  services  of  the  kinds  listed  above.  He 
was  favotable  to  integration  of  these  programs  viithin  his 
school,  to  the  extent  feasible,  if  project  staff  believed 
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this  would  not  Interfere  with  the  experimental  design.  He 
was  partlcularlji  Interested  because  no  comparable  counseling 
services  vxere  provided  by  the  Boeo'd  of  Educatloi^as jpart  of 
his  regular,  on-going  school  program.    Furthermore, 'over  the 
years  of  Its  operation,  his  Institution  had  built  up  a  pattern 
of  cooperative  Interaction  with  both  the  "permanent"  and  the 
Itinerant  program  services  offered  at  the  Adolescent  Division. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Gotinselor-ln-Charge  of  the  MDT 
program  took  a  more  Insular  view  of  the^e  services,  partly 
to  protect  functioning  of  the  coimsellng^ aspect  of  his  pro- 
gram which  he  believed  to  be  the  "cement"  of  the  MDT  training 
structure.    Ah  example  of  this  attitude,  applied  directly  to 
the  experiment,  arose  In  initial  discussions  concerning 
operationallzlng  the  group  psychotherapy  variable  proposed 
In  the  research  design.     It  was  the  opinion  of  all  concerned 
project  si^taff  that  conducting  these  sessions  on  Hikers  Island 
v/ould  be  desirable  f  oxi  ^pompelllng  clinical  and  administrative 
reasons.     This  plan  could  not  be  Implemented,^ prlmfirlly  be- 
cause  of  the  refusal  of  the  MDT  Gounselor-in-Charge  to  permit 
any  other  counseling,  psychotherapy,  or  comparable  Influence 
upon  his  students  during  the  period  in  which  they  were  traln- 
Ing  in  his  program.    Another  example  of  this  i'«iAUiiiHb  may  be 
cited  in  connection  vrlth  the  New  York  University  Graduate 
Social  V/ork  field  placement  program.    The  students  in  this 
program  bogau  btreir  contact  with  selected  inmates  upon  arrival 
of  these  inmates  at  the  Adolescent  IDlvlslon.   .Since  the  New 


York  University  supervisor  was  concerned  with  continuity  of 
service,  his  students  selected  for  counseling  thoSe  Inmates 
who  were  going  "to  be  available  within  the  Adolescent  Division 
far  a  period  of  approximately  20  to  30  weeks.  Additionally, 
he  was  concerned  with  selectlng^^lnmates  who  wer^  likely  to 
be  amenable  to  establishing  a  relationship  with  the  social 
worker  trainees.    Because  of  the  limited  numbers  of  arrivals 
In  the  Adolescent  Division ^who  met  these  criteria.  It  was 
Inevltablie  that  he  ^^ould  select  Inmates  who  ^mme  also  selected 
for  OTHT  experiment,  approximately  3  out  of  ever^  ^  of  whom 
would  later  be  assigned  to  MDT.    Soon  after  the  first  MDT 
cycle  began  operating,  iw  -Wejge  approached  by  the  Professor 
In  charge  of  the  g^duate  trainees  of  the  New  York  University 
program.    He  v^as  concerned  because  his  students  were  re- 
quired by  the  Counselor- In-Charge  to  drop  their  contacts  with 
those  of  their  caseload  who  had  been  assigned  to  MDT  tralr\,lng. 
This  was  considered  clinically  detrimental  to  the  Inmate,  who 
would  be  required  to  abruptly  terminate  hls^ relationship  with 
the  social  worker,  without  explanation^  an€.  was  also  ]|^ewed 
as  an  extremely  poor  training  experience  for  the  social  work 
students.    Since  experimental  selection  procedures  did  not 
permit  Identification,  at  the  point  of  thel,r  arrival  in  the 
Adolescent  Dlvlslofi  (when  the  caseload  for  New  York  University 
students  v;ao  selected) ,  of  all  Inmates  who  wpuld  be  assigned 
to  MDT,  it  seemed  Inevitable  that  this  conflict  would  be  re- 
current,    Gompeo'ed  to  this  sltixatlon,  those  of  the  New  York 
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University  caseload  who  were  subsequently  assigned  to  either 
the  p.s.  189  regular,  control  or  the  P.S,  189  experimental 
training  program  continued  their  cojitaots  with  the  soolal- 
worker  ^talnees  after  commencement  of  training.  Therefore, 
It  v;as  reasoned  by  experiment  staff  that,  even  If  the  Inr 
stl^tlonal  program  services  were  not  Intermittently  avail- 
able but  were  regularly  applied,  there*  ml'ght  be  a  ilas 
asaoclat^d  with  professional  adamAnoy  of  the  MDT  Counselor- 
In-Charge  compared  to  the  flexibility  of  the  principal  o/ . 
P. 3.  189.  ^  ' 


A  related  compj/lcatlon  stemmeA^from  the  fact  that  the 
exact  time  of  commencement  of  training  and  of  release  varied 
for  each  trainee  •     Training  commenced  bet^-reen  one-to-ten  v^eeks 
after  arrival  at  the  Adolescent  Division,  and  release  oo- 
curcd  between  approximately  one-to-four  months  after  com- 
pletlon  of  training, *  Whatever  tHb  distribution  of  program 
services  during  the  training  period,  experimental  subjects 
were  differentially  exposed  because  of  the  differing  lengths 
of  their  pre-  and  post-training  terms  \n  the  Adolescent 
Division •  *  ' 

Additionally,  the  experimental  design  called  for  super- 
imposing  two  special  training  piu>grams  upon  tll?e  "normal" 
prison  routine.     It  seems  unlikely  that  the  pattern  of 


"normal"  sorvocen  vras  iapb  ^pjcvyjafc  dosfelg^d  -jrraOwferxi  be- 

cause  of  the  imposition  of  these  two  special  programs.  In 
some  cases,  as  has  already  been  indicated  (see  footnote , 3 

supra) ,  the  consequence  was  reallocation  of  "noVmal"  ,^prrec- 
"''^*/^. 

^       tlonal  Department  resources  avray  froin  the  Adolescent  to  the 


othervxlse  ^arsely  served  Adult  group  on  Bikers  Island.  In 
trfe  Adolescent  Division,  program  services,  regardless  of 
their  characteristic  Intermlttericy'  tod  chanfjdng  concentra- 
tions, seemed  to  t)e  more  available  to  the  non^expejrlmental 
and\he  control  populations^  than^hey  vfculd  have  been  If  no 
expterlmental  tralfrtlng  had  bee«\^extai\t  vzlthln.the  Division* 
Experimental  training,  per  se,  was  considered  one  of  the 
Institution's  special  services;  humanTtarlianlsm  suggested 
that  th^  r ema In ln(^  program  rogourcQs'  be  allocated,  amopg 
Inmates  not  selected  to  receive  special  training  opportun- 
ities. In  grater  concentration  than  If  the  vrhole  adolescent 
population  had  to  be  served  by  those  program  resources  wl^- 
out  the  experimental  contrl{)utlon« 

.The  Igsue  of  \mcon trolled,  diverse  programatlc  In- 
fluences as  variables  possibly  Influencing  the  outcome^  t)f  ^ 
the  study  ^Tas  resolved^ln  light  of  the  several  Issues 

presented  above. 

It  was  belleV'ed  that  the  Impact  of  these  programs,  even 
If  npt  random,  would  probably  not  be  determinative  of  be- 
havior which  thQ  experiment  ^woulQ.  measure.     It  was  also 
subjectively  concluded  that  the  most  significant  of  these 
prdgrams  was  the  grac^iate  social  worker  f  leld-placement^ 
prograia.^ 

The  orlglrial  proposal  commlted  the  experiment  to  es- 
tablish l»n  the  training  Institutions  "Insofar  as  possible, 
similar  klijds  of  facilities,  faculty,  and  occjvpatlons. . . 

.0  '-i^j^ 


The  original  proposal  alsd  contemplated,  in  the  I4DT  program, 
a  counseling  staff  to  provide  "Job  orientation  and  evaluation 
of  training  progress  in  group  guidance  sessions,"    It  had, 

\  therefore,  been  reasoned  that  the  P,^^^89  and  MDT  programs 
^v/ould  be  moved  toxmrd  equalization,  except  for  approach  tp 
^   vocational  training,  by  the  additidn  to  the  former  of  a 

'  regular  Board  of  Education  Educational  and  Guidance,  Counselor, 
provided  in  the  proposal.    However,  observations  by  staff 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  function  of  this  B^cational 
and  Guidance  Counselor,  as  traditionally  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  professional  training  and  expectations  of 
the. Board  of Education,  wer^  not  comparably  to  the  counseling 
component  of  MpT.    While  the  (jjuidance  Counselor's  orientation 
was  heavily  iaagmXycd  with  vocational  and  education  guidance, 

^^ounseling  sessions  at  MDT  seemed  to  be  psychotherapeutic  in 

'    ideology;^  ^It  has  already  been  noted  that  the^rofessor  in 
)^hafK^-~qf  the  W.Y.I/,  Graduate  Social  Worker  Training  Program 


wa^ concerned  over  the  fact  that  his  students'  contacts  with 
inmates  Qeased  immediately  upon  assignment  of  the  inmates 
to  t'h€<My]!  program.     It  was  also  called  to  the  attention  of 
the-^±rectoral  stSfr  of  the  experiment  tl^at,  regardless^  of 

(ction,  tHe  p.S.  189  school  would  be  unable  to  actually 
hire  an  Educational  and  Guidance  Counselor  until  February, 
1966,  because  of  dif  f  iculties^^^^^^n^ng.  an  appropriate  person 
trained  In  this  field  who  would  be  willing  to  work^jinder  a 
\     '  Government  contract  when  there  was  such  demand  for  his 
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specialty  under  *the  regular,  and  more  secnre^i  Board  of 
Education  terms  •  , "  ^ 

In  view  of  these  factors  and         Initial  observation 
that  the  graduate  social  worker  program,  as  it  was  being 
^  api)lied,  might  significantlybla^^ 

was  reached  by  the  researcly  staff  of  the  experiment  in 
accordance  with  which  the  social  worker  training  program 
would  become,  in  essence,  an  arm  of  the  experimental  portion 
of  P.S.  189.    Trainees  would  commence  their  contact  with 
experimental  eliglbles  who  were  jiesignated  for  that  program* 
We  thereby  eliminated  the  situation  In  which  MDT  trainees* 
contacts  With  these  social  workers  were  prematurely  and  ^ 
abruptly  terminatedi.    We  also  thereby  introduced  a  counsel-  , 
ing  component  jWhich  made  th^  experimental  P.S.  189  program  ^ 
somewhat  more  comparable  to  \he  MDT  program.    It  was  felt 
that  this  solution  served  to^  control  the  most  si^lfioant 
of  the  Adolescent  Division  program  variables  which  were  with- 
out the  scope  of  the  experinient,  tended  to.  reduce  the  negative 
Hai^thome  effect  noted  above,  and  also  tended  to  support  a 
conclusion  that  differences  in  vocational  training  per  se  - 
coxild  be*  associated  with  whatever  behavioiral  differences 
were  noted  at  the  end  of  the  s^tudy. 

This  d^ision  was  an  accomodation  to  a  practical?  situation 
discoverpd-^  the  course  of  implementation  of  the^'  experimental 
design,  ^^^t  wias,  alsoV^  significant  research  decision.  3?he 
^project  off/cer  \jas^]^'^^A/i6fi^M^      iiraaediately  notified  of  it. 

...  '    ■  ■ .  _  -  •  ■  ^  -  . 


Z.    Sequential  Career  Within  the  Adbiesoent  Division;  Processes 
ana  Hesekrch  Implications:  \  "^T^ 

Fo3?  reason^  explained  below,  ^  Inmates  arrived  In  the 
Adolescent  ply  lesion  on  a  continuous  basis  but^had  to  wait  up 
•to  ten  weeks  before  being  assigned  to -a  training  program. 
During  this  waiting  period,  they  >rere,  with  the  exceptions 
hot'e^d,  processed  according  to  usua^  Adolescent  Division  ^ 
sequence'.  >^ 

Upon  arrival  'from  the  Reception  and  Classification  Center, 
all  Inmates  received  a  one-week  orientation  period.    This  In- 
eluded  a  general  lecture  about  the  institution  and  its  rules, 
and  regulations,  from  the  Captaln*ln  charge  of  program.  Other 
ini^i^tlon  and  orientation  procedures  during  this  week  in- 
cluded^  interviews  with  the  social  service* staff  of  the  Depart- 
ment as3.igned  to  this  Division,^explanations  about  special 
programs  of  the  Division,  medical  examinations,  cell-block 
housing  assignments,  and  similar  matters.  , 

At  the  end  of  the  first  week,  each  inmate  received  his 
assignment  upon  appearance  before  theNciaasif ication  .Board. 
This  Board  consisted  of  a  representative  of  social  service, 
a  representative  of  P.S.  189,  an  Alcoholics  Anonymous  repre- 
sentative (with  the  limits  function  of  ascertaining  a  need 
for  any  alcoholic  rehabilitation  and  related  famiJLy-se'rvice 


^See  Chapter  lOlI  on  "Selection  of  Population" 


O  ■     ,  d  -^  ^  H.5"- 
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programs),  the  Captain  in  charge  of  program  representing  the 
custodial  force,  who  ^cted  as  Chairman ^oP  ttiirOJaafllflogifcltfu 

T\   m   m  ^  Ik 


^attetefial  clerical  work/  malntenanceNrark,  band,  park  depart- 
ment, sanltatlpn  Wprk,^  landscape  work^'  mess  hall,  •^clothes 
box,"  and  the  MDT  program. 

Two  res  ear  Qh^s  sues  presented  themselves.  In  the  design 
Implementation  stage,  related  to  these  orientation  and  assign- 
ment  procedures.    First,* Inconsistent  orientations  which  were 
discovered,  with  the  first  cycle  suggested  that  these  orlenta- 

A  ^  ♦ 

tlon  lectures  might  Inadvertently  be  creating  An  unaccouh table 
bias  by  establishing  attitudes  among  Inmates  eligible  for  the 
experiments^  or  among  othe)^:>^cIfflrfe«js  with  whom  they  would  be 
In^ter-acting,    Second,  Institut^lonal  a!|glgnments  to  P.S.  189, 
of  an  Interim  nature  before  the  start  of  the  twenty-week 
training  cycle  (which  might  laaMs         at  least  ten  weeks  and  , 
which  lastedr^for-'thu  f li^gt  tJ^etAaAng  oyqrla^  for  a  much  longer 
,  partod  :WP  time  for, those  inmates ^who  haa  arrived  on» Hikers 
Island  as  early  as  April,  1965)f  and  pre-release  assignments 
after  completion  of  the  twenty -week  training  cycle,'  might  be 
significant  factors  in  determining  subseq^jient  behavior. 

First,  random  positive  or  negative  changes  in  receptivity 
to  learning  might  be  traced  solely  to  the  fact  that  an  Inmate 
believed  he  had  been  selected  for  a  program  of  special  train- 
ing rather  than  to  the  vocational  curricula  sought  to  be  com- 
pared^ iSi  the  experiment.    Direct  or  implied  promises  of  special 
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Job  opportunities  or  of  other  special  treatment,  both  In  and 

i 

after  prison,  could  result  either  from  lack  of  imder standing 
of  the  project  by  associated  staff  administering  drlentatlons, 
or  from  their  unconscious  desire  to  elicit  cooperation  from 
the  Inmate  population  during  the  particular  period  of  their 
assdclatlon.    It  was  also  believed  by  staff  that  nxi^ibers  of 
subjects  would  be  knowledgeable  about  such  experimental  term- 
inology as  "control  group,"  and  that  any  sense  of  being  manlp-* 
ulated,  deprived,  or  of  ^fid«S^^^^>en  false  promises  would  not  - 
evoke  "normal"  responses  to  the  various  proposed  experimental 
treatments,    Flnially^,  we  were  concerned  with  distinguishing 
between  motivation  associated  wlth>  the  experimental  vocational 
trainlng^and  that  which  could  be  evoked  by  any  program,  re- 
gardless of  Its  substance,  which  merely  changed  the  attitude 
of  correctional  and  allied  staff.    Therefore,  It  was  decided 
,th^^  some  control  over  the  at-least  four  separate  orientations 
wViloh  the  experimental  subject  received  was  In  order  to  In- 
suT^conslstent  and  factual  exposure  to  the  program^ 

It  l>vbelleved  that  the  effect  caused  by  Insertion  of  an 
experimental  proje^  bl!  this  complexity  Into  an  on-going 
routing  coulctno^^i^e  wholly  eliminated.    Even  If  efforts  to 
delimit  ihe  contents  of  the  orientation  lectures  were  success*- 
ful,  the  prison  "grapevine"  would  undoubtedly  convey  much 
Information  and  misinformation  to  -ttSe  subjects.    ->FS  did  not 
have  facilities  to  evaluate  the  Impact  of  this  communications 
system.    Further  ooubx  ligation  of  the  Information  thus  conveyed. 


caused  by  experimental  subjects  who  were  returned  to  prison 
and       contact  with  future  #rperlmental  subjects,  was  also 
nnntampl^tTTT  but  no  recidivist  was  back  In  prison  early 
enough  to  communicate  with  any  of  our  future  subjects. 

At  regular  meetings  between  the  Director  and  persons  In- 
volved In  each  particular  oelentatlon,  the  experiment  was 
concisely  interpreted  In  order  to  avoid  misunderstandings  - 
and  overstatements.    We  attempted  to  cause  these  orientations 
to  be  very  literal  but  not  to  Impinge  on  the  descriptive  pre- 
rogatives of  staff  Involved  In  later  stages  of  treatment. 
^'Thus,  at  the  first  orientation,  the  Program  Director  at  the 
Reception  and  Classification  Center  agreed  not  to  mention,  in 
any  detail,  •  the  training  programs  which  would  be  available 
after  transfer  to  the  Adolescent  Division  since  he  had  no  way 
of  knowing  who  would  ultimately  be  assigned  to  which.  If  any, 
experimental  category.    This  reduced  the  posslbW^^y  of  In- 
mates entering  the  Adolescent  Division  with  mlsconceptlorts" 
of  the  program  which  actually  Interfered  with  Its  admlr^lstra- 
tlon.    Similarly,  the  Classification  Board  otfi^nhH li^caa 
.jyuulene  merely  made  assignment  to  the  MDT  program  and  the 
P.S,  189  School,  referring  neither  to  aftercare  nor  to 
"control"  or  "experimental"  categories. 

It  was,  nonetheless,  not  possible  directly  to  supervl'&e 
all  Of  these  orientations.    Delimiting  their  content  was  ac- 
complished ^t  meetings  such  as  those  which  have  been  mentioned 
with  the  principal  of  P,S,  189,  the  MDT  Counselor-ln-Chdrge 


and  the  Program  Directors  of  the  Reception  and  classification 
Center  and  the  Adolescent  Division,  and  wljth  the  Wardens 
Involved. 

Within  each  school,  howev^,  there  were  obviously  un- 
controlled  and  differential  Orientations  toward  future  pros- 
pects for  the  trainees.    This  was  so,  In  part,  because  the 
MDT  program' led  directly  to  subsidized  "malj:^l^d"  training  ; 
programs  which  .^ere  available  to  graduates  of  the  Hikers  pro- 
gram,   Oiir  evaluation  conference  with  MDT  staff  and  Parole 
Officers  Indicated  thatt^  great  emphasis  was  placed  on  this 
future  training  by  the  MDT  Institution  training  staff The 
Counselor-ln-Charge  stated  that  "these  youngsters  know  that 
they  are  going  to  go  on.  If  they  want,  to  a  further  kind  of 
advanced  training  In  which  they  specialize  In  a  specific 
Operation.    And  they  Imow  that  the  payoff  Is  going  to  be.  If 
they  absorb  this  kind  of  training,  a  shot  at  a  kind  of  Job, 
and  a  kind  of  usefiil  life,  which  they  have  never  had  before." 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  continuation  program  avail- 
.able  for  P.S.  189  trainees  after  release  unless  they  wanted 
then  to  begin  an  MDT  course  comparable  to  that  which  the  MDT 
trainee  received  on  Hikers  Island.    But  the  availability  of 
Immediate  placement  services  for  those  In  P.S.  189^deslgnated 
to  re9elve  "Intensive"  aftercare  was  In  constant  evidence 
during  the  training  program.  Inasmuch  as  on-site  review  ^of 
the  training  there,  by  union  and  management  officials,  was 
part  of  the  operatlonallzed  experimental  design. 
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:ear  aim  was  to  specify  that  the  training,  rather  than 
motivational  factors  In  part  related  to  the  training  but  In 
part  related  to  after-care  opportunities,  caused  such  be- 
havioral changes  as  experimental  measurements  might  Identify • 

These  ssunple  considerations  suggest  that,  despite  effo.rts  at 

...... 

control  of  orientation.  It  vras  difficult  to  separate  the 
Impace  of  actual  and  proispectlve  aftercare  services  from 
orientation  tp  the  vocational  training  prograjus  and  approaches 
being  compared.     In  our  final  evaluation  conference  with 
Parole  Officers,  It  was  noted  by  these  officers  that  at 
least  In  one  case  a  "model"  trainee,  who  performed  well  in 
all  training  phases  both  on  and  off  Rlkers  Island,  regarded 
the  inability  of  the  parole  staff  to  obtain  a  "good"  Job  for 
him  after  training  as  a  broken  promise  which  Justified  nega- 
tive, self-destructive  and  anti-social  behavior  on  his-  part. 
It  is  also  significant  that  feed-back  of  this  attitude  into 
program  was  noticed  by  these  officers,  who  vrere  called  upon 
by  other  subjects  to  Justify  the  program  and  its  merits  in 
view  of  these  disappointments  experienced  by  the  ••model" 
trainee. 

The  second  issue  was  whether  or  not  regular  assignments 
,  to  school  in  the  Adolescent  Division  created  a  bias  among 
subjects  of  the  experiment.     These  arrangements  would  be  made 
on  an  interim  basis  to  subjects  selected  for  the  program  but 
unable  to  enter^untll  the  start  of  a  training  cycle,  and^  to 
suDjects,  having  completed  a  training  cycle,  who  had  a  period 
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of  time  remaining  In  the  Institution  oefore  release, 
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i'.S.  189  was  an  on-going  Institution  having  to  maintain 
Its  studeAt  rolls  at  approximately  200,    One-half  of  these 
were  subjects  of  the  experiment,  approximately  equally  divided 
betvreen  controls  and  those  In  the  five  experimental  shops. 
The  admlrjl strati ve  necessity  for  filling  the  remaining  vacan- 
cies gav«^  rise  to  the  research  issue  of  whether  or  not  to 
permit  assignment  of  experimental  subjects,  vfho  were  either, 
awaiting  the  convening  of  a  training  cycle  or  awaiting  their 
release,  to  these  P.S.  189  vacancies.    The  arguments  in  favor 
of  such  assignments  were  J     first,  that  the  program  design 
called  for  the  experiment  to  exist  vxithln  the  framework  of 
usual  prison  services,  of  which  P,S«  189  was  a  central  com- 
ponent; second,  that  these  subjects  were  the  ones  who  would 
normally  be  receiving  education  and  training  during  the  full 
length  of  their  imprisonment  in  the  Adolescent  Diviaion,  and 
failure  to  permit  them  to  be  assigned  on  an  Interim  or  pre- 
release basis  would  result  in  the  experiment  causing  them  to 
receive  less  training  than  they  actually  would  have  received 
without  the  experiment;  third,  that  failure  to  permit  such 
interim  assignment  would  result  in  one -half  of  the  school 
receiving  trainees  whom  it  would  ordinarily  n^^-^Mioe^t  bxrfc 
waxil4  -  regard  a&-b«torg  ineduca table, ^  who  v/ould^be  trained  ' 
side-by-Glde  with  control  and  experimental  subjects  be*HK 
traln«<r  in  that  institution^  thereby  biasing  the  study  be- 
cause no  comparable  Influence  was  extant  in  the  MDT  group. 


which  received  only  erperlmental  subjects  as  trainees;  fourth, 
that  differential  Interim  and  pre-release  school  assignment  ^ 
would  create  no  greater  bias  than  differential  Interim  assign-*^ 
ments  to  the  various  6th er  Institutional  vrork  programs  listed 
above;  fifth,  that  excluding  experimental  subjects,  there 
would  probably  be  Insufficient  nvunbers  of  o««d4dat«  for  the 
P.S.  189  program,  and  the  project  would  thereby  precipitate 
a  major  Institutional  crisis. 

Th6  arg\Tments  against  such  Interim  and  pre-release 
assignments  were:     first,  that  there  was  a  qualitative  differ- 
ence between  dlf ir^rentlal  training  experiences  and  dlfferen- 
tlal^:parferon  work  experiences;  second,  as  to  Interim  assign- 
ments (occurring  before  the  compiencement  of  tr^li>ing,  )^  since 
It  vias  impossible  to  specifically  Identify  the  trajjilng  pro- 
gram Into  which  an  Inmate  would  be  randomized  by  the  time 
the  assignment  had  to  be  made,  some  students  v;ould  first  be 
In  P.s!  189  regular  training  and  subsequently  enter  the  ex- 
periment In  MDT  with  a  confounded  or  unaccountable  training 
bias;  third,  that  the  design  requirements  of  twenty  weeks  In 
one  of  three  training  programs  being  compared  would  be  vio- 
lated by  extension  of  this  period  dlffei^^ntlally ;  fourth,  as 
to  pre-release  assignment,  that  the  P.S.  189  experimental- 
school  trainee  who  vrould  be  reassigned  to  the  regular  program 
of  that  school  vyould  be  subject  to  a  different  reaction  than 
that  of  other  trainees  whoQoiad  be  assigned  to  such  programs 
because  of  his  segregation  from,  but  'close  awareness  of,  the 
special  prograja  he  had  Just  completed. 
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It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  P.S.  189  was  the  only  eduoa- 
tlonal  Institution  In  the  Adolescent  Division  capable  of 
absorbing  trainees  for  whatever  period  of  time  they  had  re- 
maining In  the  Adolescent  Division.    The  MDT  program,  by  law, 
taught  only  In  twenty-week  cycles,  and  did  not  accept  trainees 
In  the  middle  of  program.    Since  Its  Inceptljg,  P.S«  189  had 
taken  the  position  that.  In  a  prison,  training  servlceis  had 

to  be  adaptable  to  varying  levels  of  achievement  as  well  as 

6 

to  varying  periods  of  Instruction  and  Incarceration.  To 
make  the  experimental  portion  of  P.S.  189  comparable  with  MDT, 
a  twenty-weeks'  schedule  there  was  being  compared  with  both 
the  MDT  and  the  regular  prison  training  program. 

This  Issue  was  resolved,  after  consideration  of  the 
foregoing  administrative  and  experimental  considerations,  by 
the  project's  research  staff.     It  was  decided  that  Interim 
and  pre-releaVe  assignments  to  the  school  would  be  permitted. 
The  principal  of  P.S.  189  conferred  with  the  Counselor- In- 
Charge  of  MDT  to  Insure  that  experiment^  subjects  receiving 
interim  placement  In  P.S.  189  who  might  subsequently  be 
assigned  to  the  MDT  program  would  receive  appropriate  orienta- 
tion to  this  phase  of  their  training.    Only' those  experimental 
subjects  who  would  ordinarily  have  been  acceptable  to  P.S.  189 
on  the  "basis  of  the  Judgment  of  Its  representative  on  the 
Classification  Board  would  be  assigned  to  the  school  during 
the  Interim  or  pre-release  periods.    The  training  afforded 

^Cf.  Kreuter,  M.,  "A  Public  School  In  a  Correctional 
Institution,"  Federal  Prob,,  (Vol.  XXIX,  Wo.  3)-^*  50, 
Sept*.  1965 


these  subjects  during  these  two  periods  would  be  the  regular 
'  prison  education  program  and  not  the  experimental  program  or* 
^any  contlnxiatlon  of  It. 
D.     FIELD  RESEAJICH  AND  BUREAUCRACY: 

A  number  of  Implementatlonal  matters  concerning  adminis- 
tration v/lthln  the  Department  of  Correction  rel&^ed  to  the 
Issue ^of  consistent  operation  of  the  research  proBram.  These 
matters  had  to  do  with  the  nature  of  the  Correctional  bureau- 
cracy, vrlth  Its  Inherently  competing  Interests  of  program, 
custody,  and  research,  and  with  the  Department's  established 
pattern  of  relationships  vrlth  other  agencies  Involved  with 
the  proJe6^:.     It  should  be  emphasized  that  Individuals  on 
the  higher  echelons  of  the  correctional  system  were  remark-* 
ably  willing  to  accommodate  their  pn-golng  routines  to  the 
needs  of  the  experiment  despite  numbers  ef  previous  unsatis- 
factory experiences  with  special  programs  and  research. 
Difficulties  which  IJie  experimental  staff  encortlntered  In^ 
operatlonallzlng  the  program  were  primarily  cakaed  by  honest 
'and  realistic  perceptions  of  their  tasks  by  these  offioials,- 
as  detailed  below. 

The  research  program  was  able  to  beoome  operative  in 
time  to  meet  the  initial  need  for  trainees  in  October,  I965 
and  to^seleot  subjects  for  all  subsequent  cycles.  However, 
over  the  year's  operation,  establishment  of  suitable  environ- 
mental  and  direct-training  conditions  was  a  process  rather 
than  an  achieved  fact. 
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Conditions  of  the  experiment  were  differentially  achieved 
at  specific  times  during  the  year.    Some  of  these  conditions 
approa6hed  the  Ideal  posited  In  the  proposal' more  closely 
during  later  training  l^cles  than  during  laltlal  cycles.  Con- 
versely,, some  initial  arrangements*  were  *  less  rigorously'  ad- 
hered to  after  the  program  h^d  been  operational  for  several 
months,  because  of  such  factors  as  diminishing  enthusiasm  of 
key  Implementing  figures  as  the  excltem.ent  of  a  novel  program 
subsided  or  as  their  responsibilities  became  more  complex, 
uncertal)nty  about  the  future -of  the  project  caused  by  inde- 
cision of  the  sponsoring  agency  concerning  continuation  of 
funding  when  participating  agencies  were  required  to  make 
their  arrangements  for  the  near  future,  the  onset  of  vacation 
periods  for  personnel  working  on  a  "school"  year  and  for 
others  who  had  been  intimately  associated  with  the  proJect^s 
beginnings,  and  other  similar  factors.    4lBLhjt«-it^  •ttompfeed 
to  calculate  the  Influence  of  experimental  conditions  which 
tffflr©  affected  by  entropy  and  progressive  dlsorganlzatlonal 
influences. 

The  project  staff  recognized  the  discrepancy  between  ' 
operative  conditions  of  the  experiment  when  initial  pro-  . 
cedures  were  being  estc.bllshed  and  between^  operative  condi- 
tions when,  it  was  supposed,  these  procedures  would  be  more 
smoothly  functioning.     The  facts  were  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  ^To^S^^9^^=^^^f^x^    and  a  negotiated  revlslor^^.^!«^»~  *  """""^ 
cont;»<jt  was  accepted  which  specifically  called  foi*  treating 


the  first  ojjcle  as  a  pilot  group  both -In  training  a«*^af ter 
release,     TJils  arrangement^>€tnslb^  added  an  operational  lead- 
In  to  the  T)lannlng  lead-In  stage.     However,  the  result  of 
termination  of  the  experiment  after  one  year  was  that  nlost 
completed  measurements  of  pre-  and  post- treatment  factors  took 
place  on  subjects  vrho  were  In  program  during  Its  operational 
'lead-in,     Slfqilflcant  flhal  measurements  on  most  subjects  In 
later  cycles,  who^ received  experimental  treatment  tmder  major 
conditions  approaching  the  proposal  ^.deal,  were  \inable  to  be 
ob<ftilned  l^ecause  the  tlAe  these  InmA^tes  were  In  J^he  community 
was  so  brief  and  the  Independent  variables  oy  the  study 
primarily  concerned  community.  *d^^staen*e,  \ 

A 

Examples  of  differential  achievement  of  jcondltlons  of 
the  research  which. are  rela.tJfed  to  factors  of  bureaucracy.  In- ^ 
herently' competing  Interests,  and  Interdepartmental  relation- 
ships are  given,  below  In  connection  with  *tho  provision  bf 
training  oqulpmont  and  supplies.    While  comparable  situations 
existed  In  every  other  area  In  which  tjae  project  functioned, 
and  equally  affected  research  conditions,  l,t  Is  not  ooAsldered 
necessary  to  recount  each  of  these  situations.     The  point  — ^ 
sought  to  be  made  Is  that  the  factor  of  differential  variation 
In  achievement  of  the  conditions  of  research  probably  affected 
&»r  results.     The  impact  of  such  variations  obviously  cannot 
be  assumed  to^be  equally  distributed  among  the  experimental 
samplQ  merely  because  a  project  deals  with  large  numbers-  of 
subjects,  since  the  bias  may  ooncelvgiAy  be  cumulative.  Only 


an  intensive  study  of  selected  subjects  would  be  likely  to 
yield  data  concerning  the  effect  of  differential  achievement 
of  experimental  condi^tions. 

The  proposal  called  for  experimental  vocational  training 
"related  to  possible  employment  opportunities  Mailable  in 
the  outside  world."    ^Ms  kind  of  program  was  hypothetically 
compared  With  "usual |*  prison  vocational  tralrjflng^^  "geared  to 
production  requirements  for  the  prison."    Intense  involvement 
of  unions,  managgjaffent,  and  the. public  in  the  experimental  • 


portion  of  P.S.  189  was  proposed  to  insure  methods,  equipment 
and  curricula  responsive  to  active  cui^rent  needs.  'The  aim 


*  of  this  involvement  was  to  initiate  a  dialogue  betw^^  sup-  , 
pliers  (educators  and  prison  administrators)  and  consximers 
(union,  management,  and  *the  public-^')  of  service^s  of  the 
^  vocationally  trained  ex-inmate.    It  vras  reasoned  that  the 
most  responsive  prison  training  and  educational  system  .would 
be  able  to  best  equip  and  motivate  experimental  subjects  to 
enter  productive,  self -satisfying  aaad  law-abiding  careers. 

The  manifest  aims  of  the  Departm'ent  of  Correction  and 
of  key  staff  within  the  Department,  consisted  with  these 
goals.    However,  as  an  institution  with  a  long  history  of 
custodial  preoccupation,  as  an  agency  mandated  by  law  to 
concern  itself  witK  security,  and  as  a  .  city  admin^tstrative 
unit  conscious  of  matters  of  accountability  and'  legai  li^-\_^ 
^sJilty ^  a  Qumber  of  competing  interests  manifested  themselves 
in  the  implementational  stages  of  the  research,  which  iiH^r- 
fered  with  the  timely  development  and  the  necessajTy 


flex-lbillty  of  such  a  training  instution  as  had  been  6n- 
visioned. 

For  example,  equippferr&^Wd  sttpplies  had  to  be  ordered*  . 
In  many  cases,  the  equipment  required  i^nstallation*  Before 

^ 

being  installed  or  used  on  municipal  property,  guarantees  of 
equipment  safety,  irii>^^cordance  wi'th  standards  prevailing  in 
all  City  agencies,  had  to  be  bbtainetj^    In  ,some  cases,  in- 
spection  by  City  representatives  was  required  prior  to  in- 
stallation, but  Inspectors  could  not  be  founcj^whd  were  able 
to  go  to  Hikers  I&land  without  long  delays^ 

Except  for  expendable-  items,  questions  of  transfer  of 
title  and  of  legal  liability  arose  and  had  to  <^  resolved  on 
a  multi -agency  basls^  since  equipment  was  used  by  New  York 
City  Board  of  Education  personnel  In  a  Correction  premises 
and  the  ^oard  had  its  own  acquisitional  standards  and 
regulations* 

In  the  case  of  expehdable  items  requiring  regular on-  ' 
going  deliveries,  "considerable  difficulty  was  often  encoun- 
tered in  obtaining  adveuace  notice  in  order  to  arrange  clear- 
ance  for  deliveringr  personnel  and  vehicles* 
>    ^^^Jk^^sements  for  purphase  and  delivery  of  some  items  of 
e^xpendable;  training  equipment  which^i^firere  regula!rly  supplied 
to  other  activities  on  Hikers  Island  by  the  [(^epartment •  s 
Fiscal  and  Purchas/e  Division  required  separate  agreements  to 
be  made  ponceming  ordering,  delivery,  storage,  re^iuisition- 
ing  for  use,  and  billing*    Where  p^chases  were  made  directly 
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on  order* Of  or  by  Instructors,  some  financial  safeguards  had 
to  be  devised  by  the  project  although  It  had  no  staff  quali- 
fied for  this  task.     In  some  cases,  the  Operations  Division 
directed  the  Transportation  Section  of  the  Department) 
deliver  by  official  Correction  vehicles.    In  caseso|^  dona-^ 
tions,  this  required '^gS^t  coordination  of  pick-uj/  schedules 
Since  the  Transportation  Section  was  necessarily  concerned 
pMmarily  with  operational  requirements  of  the  Department, 
it  was  usually  impossiblfe  to  assure  the  donor  of  a  particular 
time  of^pick-up,    -Ye't,  such  assurance  was  required  when 
equipment  was  being  taken  not  from  a'^taffed  shop,  but  from  . 
an  on-site  Job  location  and  had  to  be  removed  within  a  certstin 
time.    The  more  successful  staff  became  in  involving  the 
community,  particularly  employers  and  unions,  with  the  pro- 
ject, the  more  strained  became  problems  of  delivery  and 
pick-up  of  doxxated  equipment.    In  many  cases,  negative  ex- 
periences with  donations  countered  the  community  involvement 
which  had  be^n  cultivated. 

Once  delivered  to  the  school,  useful  equipment  of 
significant  training  value  had  to  be  installed,  in  some  oa^^ki, 
in  conjunction V with  substantial  plant  changes  requiring 
scheduling  of  the  appropriate  Departmental  staff  and  outside 
contractors.    Meetings  with  and  inspections  by  the  central 
office  Engineering'  DJ^ision"^  the  Department  of  Correction 
and  the  custodial  figures  in  charge"  6f  institutional 
construction  were  required.    There  was  no  budget  either  for 

\ 
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such  Installation  or  for  the  ancillary  equipment  often  re- 
quired to  operate  donated  equipments  '  The  D'epa^jtment  of 
Correction  contributed  approximately  |20,000  fo3;^this  pur- 
polse^    Because  of  their  cooperation,  waiting  time  for  planning 
scheduling,  and  installation  was  always  much  shorter  than  was 
expected.     In  the  interim,  however,  other  training  devices 
sometimes  became  inaccessible  or  inoperative  because  of  con- 
struct ion  and  security  measures • 

In  other  respects,  also,  realistic  bureaucratic  con- 
siderations took  precedence  over  optimal  training  conditions* 
For  example,  the  Auto  Body  Repair  Shop  could  conduct  only 
limited  training  without  a  series  of  different  cars,  each 
presenting  different  technical  problems,  in  the  shop.  The 
training  need  for  "live"  work  was  reviewed  in  light  of  con- 
siderations of  contraband,  security,  legal  restrictions  on 
the  use  of  prison  labor,  possible  public  reaction  to  benefits 
accruing  to  institutional  personnel,  competition  to  commercial 
bpcly-repalr  establishments,  and  city -vehicle  use  schedules. 
Foit^jnost  of  the  year  the  shop  was  conducted  with  the  same 
two  burned  and  inoperative  automobiles  being  repetitively 
smashed  and  repaired.    Finally,  during  the  summer  of  1966, 
permission  vras  received  for  this  shop  to  be  conducted,  in 
part,  at  the  Hikers  Island  Garage,  on  "llve^'  vehicles  cus- 
tomarily maintained  there • 

The;  foregoing  is  a  highly  selected  statement  of  the  ac- 
commodations, agreements,  and  understandings  which  had  to 
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be  reached,  In  one  typical  area  of  the  research  operation, 
between  the  Correction  bureaucracy  and  the  project  In  order 
to  resolve  Implementatlonal  problems  associated  with  achieving 
certain  minimal  conditions  of  training.    With  an  Im— wnn 
.giaewxt^  af  good  will  and  teem  understanding  on  the  part  of 
Department  of  Correction  personnel,  these  were,  in  the  main, 
all  resolved  by  the  time  the  project  was  terminated.  With 
the  same  spirit  of  willingness,  the  staff  of  the  experimental 
program  at  P.S.  189  taught  under  gradually  improving  condi- 
tions.   However,  these^^JLllustratlons  are  intended  to  suggest 
that         subjects  who  were  exposed  to  20  weeks  of  training 
at  different  times  during  the  yearns  operation  had  substan- 
tially different  training  experiences  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  such  experiences  were  under  the  auspices  of  the  "same" 
training  program.    Similarly,  it  seems  proi>able  that  the 
process  of  creating  experimental  conditions  in  other  areas 
of  the  design  ~  orientation,  housing,  testing,  after-care 
and  parole,  and  perhaps,  other  areas  which  -weare  unable  to 
identify  —  also  presented  environmental  variations  which 
may  have  been  influential       ettr  final  results. 


ni.     NEW  YORK  CITY  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION: 
A.  GENERAL: 

Of  all  the  mimT^lpal  agencies  with  which  the  ^Project  was 
Involved,  only  the  Board  of  Education  was  created  by  separate 
State  law.    An  operational  Implication  of*  this  fact  was  that 
the  Board  could  operate  with  greater  Independence  of  general 
City  regulations  than  those  other  agencies.    For  example,  the 
J^rojeot's  sub-contract  with  the  Board  was  effected  after  a 
few  weeks'  discussion  with  the  principal  of  P,S.  189,  and 
after  approval, by  the  Board  of  Education  of  an  authorizing 
Resolution  which  had  been  placed  on  Its  agenda.    By  contrast,  ^-^t 
-our  sub-contract  with  the  Parole  Commission  required  months 
of  negotiations  between^the  Chairman  of  the  Commission  and 
the  project  Director,  followed  by  approvals  by  the  full 
Parole  Commission,  the  City  Personnel  Department,  the^^Clty 
corporation  Counsel,  the  City  Budget  Department,  and  the 
Depyty  Mayor,  before  It  could  then  be  returned  for  signature 
by  the  parties. 

Internal  Implementation  of  all  of  Its  p3»^wt  sub- 
contract commitments  by  the  Board  was,  however,  a  slow, 
difficult,  and  complicated  process.    This  process  provided 
an  example  of  administrative  factory  which  may  have  had  an 
effect  upon  the  quality  of  operation  of  the  experiment.  In 
December  1965,  the  project  was  eijgprti#a  that  no  Instru^ors 
In  the  experimental  P. 3.  189  program  had  received  any  pay  for 
services  rendered  since  July,  1965.    The  .appropriate  mechanism 
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to  pay  .these  lnstructors"""1^^  not  been  created  within  the 
Board/   At  the  beginning  of  1^6^  after  considerable  negotia- 
tion, many  conferences,  and  severeii^^^i'ii^ten  communications 
to  the  project,  to  the  Board,  and  to  th^  Uiil ted  Federation  of 
Teachers,  a  strike  of  P.S.  189  Instructors  was  called.  This 
was  twice  postponed  by  the  unpaid  teachers,  first  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  school  Principal  and^  then^^  at  the  request  of 
the  project  plrector,  solely  In  consideration  of  disruption 
of  the  project' which  would  be  caused  by  cessation  of  teaching 
activities  within  the  experimental  program.    Staff  was  finally 
paid  In  mid-January,  I966,    Although  the  chaos  of  a  work 
stoppage  within  the  prison  was  avoided,  the  morale  of  staff 
could  hardly  not  have  been  affected  during  the  months  when 
they  vrere  receiving  unfulfilled  assurances  concerning  their 
pay.     The  patience  of  these  Instructors  and  their  commitment 
to  the  experiment  Is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  the  strike 
was  not  finally  called  until  mid-January,  when  they  could 
perceive  no  real  alternative  to  It,    The  project  did  not 
attempt  to  evaluate  whatever  Influence  upon  training  content 
and  efficiency  this  occurence  might  have  had.    However,  since 

It  was  hypothesized  In  the  proposal  that  prison-training  oon- 

r 

tent  and  efficiency  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  subjects' 
behavioral  patterns  after  their  release  Into  the  community, 
this  episode  may  also  have  Influenced  the  findings  of  the 
study, 

A  second  feature  of  the  Board  of  Education  which  affected 


OMT  procedures  v/as  the  fact  that  the  Board  had  many  divisions 
end  01 ty-wlde  educational  commitments  compared  to  the  wholly 
correctional  concerns  of  the  Parole  Commission  and  the  Cor-^ 
rectlon  Departments'   An  operational  Implication  of  ihXs  fact 
was  that  the  project  directorship  began  Its  negotiations  for 
Implementation  of  the  project  In  P.S.  189  With  the  Board's 
official  Director  of  the  Bureau  for  the  Education  of  Socially 
Maladjusted  Children, 

This  Bureau  (which  was  renamed  the  Bureau  of  Special 
Services  In  Fetnruary,  I966)  -wets  In  existence  for  18  years 
prior  to  Inception  of  the  experiment.    It  operated  2?  schools 
and  1^  annexesy^ralnlng  a  pupil  population  in  excess  of 
5,000,    -There^  v;ere  515  regular  teaching  staff  and  additional 
specialize^ staff  of  reading  specialists,  guidance  counselors, 
'ISi^-.QlAnlcal  teams  within  the  Bureau.     The  security  of  opera- 
tion within  a  long-established  Board  off  Education  Division, 
and  I131  a  kchool  which  had  a  history  of  7  years'  prior  opera- 
tion. Is  (T^med  to  be  a  significant  descriptive  characteristic 
of  the  P.s'^  189  portion  of  the  educational  ocjmponent  of  the 
project.    One  analysis  of  the  effect  of  this  characteristic 
Is  presented  In  the  accompanying  conference  evaluation. 

Special  schools  of^  the  Bureau         located  In  a  variety 
of  settings.  Including  psychiatric  Jiospltals,  treatment  cen- 
ters, residential  Institutions  operated  by  religious  groups 
and  hospitals,  etc.     Only  one  of  Its  schools,  P.S.  I89, 
exlsta\lthln  a  prison.    It  Is  clear  that  the  Board's 


"special"  program  and  the  population  which  It  served  varied  a 
great  deal  from  setting  to  setting.    Since  there  «vW  such 
differences  —  not  only  In  student  population  and  pro-ams 
but  In  facilities  available  within  each  school  —  despite  the 
fact  that  the  student  population  ^b«^ generlcally  denominated  a 
"problem"  one  axid  the^,program        called  "special,"  the  prin- 
cipal of  each  school  haj  a  considerable  amount  of  freedom 
concerning  his  program.    Traditionally,  In  P.s.  189,  the 
principal  ha J  been  allowed  by  the  Bureau  Director  to  make 
necessary  program  accommodations  with  the  penal  system, 
whl6h  hie  school  1^  l««€ttetl.    The  pattern  of  assumption  of 
local  responsibility  in  program  adjustment  is  considered  a 
major  structural  feature  of  the  p.s.  189  training  program  and 
should  be  considered  in  an  analysis  of  the  findings  of  this 
study. 

To  Implement  the  research  in  M.D.T.,  ie^'began  negotia- 
tions^with  the  Board's  Director  of  the  New.  York  City  M.D.T. 
Programs.     The  Director  of  the  Manpower  Development  Training 
Program  within  the  Board  of  Education  had  responsibility  for 
administration  of  all  of  these  programs  Insofar  as  they  con- 
cem  the  Board  of  Education.    Although  existing  within  the 
Board  of  Education,  its  Director  described  the  M.D.T.  program 
as  "Virtually  a  school  system  within  a  school  system. "^ 
M.D.T.  facilities  aaee  located  ^roughout  the  City  in  voca- 
tional high  schools,  leased  facilities,  adult  training  centers, 
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and  other  settings.    There?         four  separate  kinds  of  M.D.T. 

programs  and,  within  eaoh  of  these,  a  wide  variety  of  courses;. 

...  \ 
and  training  programs  ,^MPe  offered.    The  Board  of  Education 

had(|  Instructional  responsibility  In  M.D.T.  programs,  aad  the 
New  York  state  Employment  Service  of  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Department  had  responsibility  for  admissions,  enrollment,  and 
placement.    Therefore,  the  Board's  M.D.T.  Director  was  re- 
sponsible for  co-ordinating  the  Instructional  phase  of  M.D.T. 
with  the  reciprocal  responsibilities  of  the  Employment  Service 
listed  above.    ,The  Hikers  Island  M.D.T.  program  was  physic- 
ally Isolated  from  the  other  M.D.T.  programs  throughout  the 
City  and  from  the  field  staff  of  the  State  Employment  Service 
which  had  testing,  enrollment  and  placement  responsibility 
for  the  trainees.    The  result  was  that  the  Director  con- 
stantly had  to  face  operational  disturbances  of  the  Relatively 
new  patterns  of  relationships  which  the  Board  of  Education 
had  established  with  the  Employment  Service  \n  connection 
with  Its^M.D.T.  Installations  accessibly  located  In  the  City. 

In  contrast  to  the  Special  services  Bureau  and  P.S.  189 
In  particular,  the  en'tlre  M.D.T.  program  was  massive  and 
recent.    The  Rlkers  M.D.T.  Installation  commenced  operation 
at  the  same  time  that  the  experiment  began.    A  subjective 
analysis  of  the  Implications  of  these  features  Is  presented 
In  the  annexed  conference  evaluation;  It  seems  certain.  In 
any  case,  that  they  had  a  most  significant  effect  upon  the 
nature  of  M.D.T.  trainees'  experience  within  that  program. 


These  two  Directorships  of  the  Board  of  Education's 
M.D.T.  and  Special  Services  program  were  approximate  admlnls- 
^tratlve  counterparts  to  Warden-level  positions.    By  contrast. 
Initial  arrangements  for  the  project  In  the  Parjile  Commission 
and  the  Department  of  Correction  were  made  wlt^jjthe  Chairman 
of^the  Commission  and  Commissioner  of  the  Department,  respect- 
Ively,    Since  the  project  had  no  substantial  contact  with 
their  Board  of  Education  counterpart,  the  Board  President, 
but  dealt  In  the  first  Instance  with  officials  who  were 
Immediately  above  those  directly  responsible  for  actxial  train- 
ing programs.  Implementing  the  educational  portions  of  the 
project  was  facilitated  by  osff'  being  able  to  deal  early  wlth7^-ni*X 
officials  who  had  a  realistic  understanding  of  what  was 
happening  and  what  could  be  accomplished. 
V  In  another  sense,  however,  the  educational  phase  lacked 

the  kind  of  mandated  commitment  to  the  reseai4h  which  would 
have  been  present  If  the  titular  head  of  the  Board  had  *een 
publicly  InvolVed  and  Identified  with  the"^oJeot.  Con- 
sidering the  pejrsonal  and  professional  streff&ffs  which  were 
•  caused  by  difficulties  Inherent  In  co-or^itlnatlng  Institutions 
and  bureaucracies  with  little  history  of  the  klhd  of  cooper- 
ation requiring  on-going  scheduling  and  continuous  multi-agency 
services,  the  project's  experiences  with  the  Board  were 
«^aMnrr^  positive  ones.     Even  the  willingness  of  the  Board 
to  participate  In  the  kind  of  evaluation  which  It  believed 
the  project  Implied  was  remarkable  In  view  of  the  wrenching 
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of  administrative  patterns  required  to  Implement  and  sustain 
the  cQipwjnlcatlons  necessary  for  operation  of  the  project. 
jjjLi  iii>l/      ^•t'rnritT  from  this  willingness  to  Invest  time,  per- 
sonnel, and  emotional  energy  In  the  e^c^uatl^n,  th«*=4ife=fe 
peAafeg^  ou4>-  that  In  moments  of  tension  associated  with  schedul- 
ing, co-ordination,  and  adjustments  In  the  initial  training 
cycles,  the  exasperation  experienced  by  one  of  the  Directors 
led  him  seveJ^l  times  to  "threaten"  to  disassociate  his  agency 
from  the  proj&ct  altogether.    The  research  Issue  sought  to  be 
underscored  Is  that  the  project  was  ueafiulmt  dependent.  In 
the  edU(^atlonal  phase,  upon  Its  ability  to 'establish  personal 
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rapport  with  »the  two  Dlrectors/^d  the  two  training  principals. 
To  what  extent  the  preset  staff's  differential  effectiveness 
m  sustaining  these  uMU>»Mnry  relationships  influenced  the 
research  findings  Is  something  which  the  proJe?Slb  was  unable 
to  evaluate  during  Its  year  of  gperatlon.  '        ^  ^ 

B.  '  P.S.  189  (P.S.  616.)  : 
1,    General ; 

P.S.  189  on  Hikers  Island  fcs  a  single  Institution  func- 
tioning within  the  administrative  complex  of  "tlie  Adolescent 
Division.    It  "i*' physically  a  part  of  the  Adolescent  Division, 
but  located  at  one  end  of  the  center  of  custodial  activities. 
Its  Principal       professionally  responsible  to  the  Director 
of  the  Board's  Bureau  for  the  Education  for  Socially  Malad- 
justed Children.    However,  that  Director  also  haW  supervisory 
administrative  responsibilities  for  all  of  the  Boardi's  schools 
for  "problepi"  children  located  throughout  the  City. 


\  ■ 


189  fell  within  the  Board/ s  category  of  a  "special" 
rather  than  a  Vocational  schoolj^    The  resources  of  the  ' 
separate  Vocational  Schools  Bureau  of  the  Board  of  Education 
were  not  available  to  It,     It  api»iiped  »liat "there  was  little 
communication  between  the  Bureau  for  Maladjusted  Children  ancjL 
^         the  Vocational  Schools  Bureau.:    The  project  emphasized  a  prel 
existing  trend  within  P.S.  ,189  toward  vocatlonal-train^jng 
orientation.    However,  during  the  project's  operation  this 
development  continued  Independent^f  the  Vocational  Sqhools  ^ 
Bureau.     The  program  of  that  Bureau  was  not  specif Ically^de- 
vlsSft  for  the  so-called  problem  children  with  whom  the  Bureau/ 
for  the  Education  of  Maladjusted  Children  dealt,  ^^ifevertheless, 
during  the  year,  the  Principal  of  P.S.  189  attempted,  without 
success,  to  elicit  Involvement  of  the  Vocational  Bureau  be-  ' 
causd,  as  he  wrote,  "It  Is  obvious  that^  our  program  Is  essen- 
tlally  one  lH  vocational  education  and  rehabilitation."? 

A  number  of  attributes  of  P.S.  I89  vxhlch  are  considered 
relevant  to  the  experimental  design  and  findings  are  separately 
discussed  In  the  uooempamyitig  evaluation  of  theNP^S.  189  con- 
ference.    These  ^^clude  :     Its  havlngf  been,  established 
the  Department  of  Correction  before  tAw  Inception  of  this 
project;  Its  having  developed  patterns  of  Interaction  within  ^ 
the  correctional  aystem  by  the  time  the  experiment  began;  Its 
staffing  with  Instructors  licensed  by  and  professionally 
affiliated  with  and  committed- to  the  Board  of- Education. 

^.      ^Letter  of  February         1966,  to  Director,  Special  Services 
»    ^         Bureau,  '  ^ 
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In  addition  to  these  factors.  It  Is  significant  to  the 
experimental  design  and  findings  that  P.S.  189  wa4  historically, 
a  single  sahbol.     Even  after  the  onset  of  the  experiment,  it 
contlnuedHw  function  as  a  sln^e  school  despite' the  fragmen- 
tation as&i<3lated  yrlth  Installation  of  the  pro^^ct's  "experl- 
mental"  training  program^  and  despite  the  f^ct  that  one-half 

of  Its  total  enrollment  consisted  of  trainees  who  were  not 

-  .  \ 

subjects  of  the  experiment, 

students  In  the  school  were  one  of  three  types:  subjects 
of  the  experiment  who  were  trainees  In  the  "experimental" 
program  Installed  In  P.S.  189;  subjects  of  the  experiment  who 
were  receiving  the  "regular"  prison  training  and  who  were  ^ 
designated  as  the  control  education  group?  non-eiperlmental . 
subjects  v;ho  wei'e  receiving  the  same  "regular"  prison  educa- 
tion, .^e  last-mentioned  group  cpnstltuted  approximately 
one^lf  Of  jWle  aohool  population.     In  addition,  within  the 
regular  school  were 'experimental  subjects  receiving  regular 
training  either  as  an  Interim  or  as\a  pre-release  Institution- 
al assignment. 

During  the  project's  operational  year  the  Prlnclparj>f 
the  3Chool  continued  to  retain  administrative  and  professional 
responsibility  for  the  entire  school.    Nevertheless,  a  number 
of  functions  were  delegated  to  the  Ass'lstant  Prl\iqlpal  be- 
cause of  the  Principal's  Involvement  with  the  experiment, 
Certei^  other  staff,  as  Indicated  below,  were  Involved  only  ^ 
in  the  experimental  school;  these  wei'e  tHose  whose  services. 
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In  part,  differentiated  experimental Vfroin  regular  education, 
other  staff  taugjat  both  regitlar  and  ei^erlmental  trainees,^ 
but  at  different  times.    Still  others  were  done e me d  wholly 
with  the  regular  program.  V, 

A  nujiiber  of  Issues  pertinent  to  .  research  are  Indicated 
by  the  situation  described  above.    Although -we  comparing 
three  separate  systems^^f  training  and  'education,  the  faTct 
that  two  *of  these  were' :^hyslcally  and;  administratively  in- 
Separable  or  closely-  associated  while  the  third  was  ind^pend-  . 
ent  and  physically  Isolated  from  the  other  two  may  well  have 
produced'  different  training  arjid  behavioral  resiilts  than  would 
\have  appeared  either  ^  if  all  three  programs  were  wholly  in- 
dependent  of  each  other  or  if  another  two  of^  the  three  were'  (, 
In  this  klrjd  of  constellation.    For  example,  the^oheslveness 
Of  staff  under  the  same  roof  may "have^uj^^graded  morale  or 
teaching  techniques  in. one  of  the  two  P^.  189  programs for 
occluded  the  separate  effectiveness  of  each.    A  question (is 


also  raised  whether  or  not  inherent  competj-tiveniess  between 
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tjie  two  P. 3.  189  programs ^id  not  develop  from  this  associa- 
tion, with  a  different  jE^sult  than  that  caused  by  the  assumed 
competitiveness  between  tf»  M.D.T.  and  P.S.^  189  staffs.^ 

Another  question -which  suggests^ltself „ was  whether  or 
not  the  two  P.S.  189  programs  developed  "have^^  and  "havfe-not" 
attitudes  which  Influenced  teacher  morale  and  t^jftlnee  attitudes. 

9  see  tiie"app4mLtfii^^t^^  Uf  H>he-  Lwu 
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The  furidameatal  question  for  research  Is  whether  or  not 
.the  so-called  "normal"  trainings  which  ijas  used,  as  a  controV  \ 
was,  in  fact,  subsfcahtlally  the  same  as  training  whldlJ^^wot^^ 


have  taken  place  in  the  Ins'^ftutlon  ^without  imposition  of' 

•  ,  thte  experimental  program  on  the  same  academic  and  administra- 

tive entity.    The,  converse  research  iss:iie  is  whether  or  not 
the  experimental  program  which  w^s  -kietee  evaluated  was*,  in 
f^ct,  substantially  the  same  as  one  which  would  have  developed 
under  a  more  independen^t  professional  and  admi|iistrative 
•  structure^,  given  its  constant  "internal  cpmponents*  *  ' 

—  2.    Experimental  Program;    Implementational  Procedures  and 
Description ;  \  '> 

a)     S,taf  f ;  \  - 

Subjective  observaticfns  of  staff  ideology  are  noted  in 
the  accompanying  observations  pn  the  P»S»'189  Conference, 
which  was  ooaduo1»cd, after  the  program  had  been  operative  for 
one  school  year.  '  The  accompanying  cGnfeAance  transcript  also 
*    provides  thi^  staff •s  own  perceptions  about  itself  and  its 
prd^jram.*       ^         -  -  *  ^ 

^  "    .  ^. 

A  factor  which  seems  relevant  to  evaluation  of  the'  train- 
ing  is  that  the  experimental  program  experienced  considerable 

#  difficulty  in  beaming  fully  staffed.    It  was  not,  for  ex- 
ample, until  February,  I966,  that  the  Educationai  and  Guidance 

, Counselor  position  was  filled.    This,  position,  as  .has  been 

*  indicated  above,  was,  in  part,  programmed  to  provide  some 
parity  with  the  counseling  aspects  of  the  MeD#T#  pTogram^^ 
Notx^thstanding  the  fac^t  there  i=e  a  substantive  difference 
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betvreen  the  counselor's  role  anU  function  as  develojied  In 
M.D.T/^and  in  P.S.  189,  this  counselor's  'Contribution  to 
P.S.  189  ^*as  not  available  until  half  of  the  P.S.  I89  experi- 
mental  ti^inees  had  completed  training,  ^ 

Similarly,  vacancies  also  existed  In  the  academic  and 
remedial  areas  of  P.S.  189  experimental  progrant  during  its 
first  20  weeks  of  training. 

The  coyitrol  program  In  P.S.  189,  by  its  natiire,  was  not 
suljject  to  these  ^personnel  vicissitudes,  since  It  was  staffed 
^Jay  *the  regular  assigned  teacht||rs  with  permianent  Board  oon- 
,  tracts.  s  ■ 

Pne  research  issue  concerning  personnel,  ^s,  therefore,* 
whether  training  programs  which  are  sub;Ject  to  varying  de- 
grees of  completed  staffing  can  be  evaliiated  "in  terms  of 
intrinsic  vocational  content  rather  than  in  termS  of  their 
relative  levels  of  functioning  and  in  terms  of  factors  asso- 
ciated vxlth  operational  efficiency.    If  the  project's  training 
phase  had  been  permitted  to  function  over  the  period  con- 
templated in  the  proposal,  \  this  issue  might  not  have  been 
statistically  so  significant,  since  the  trainees  affected  by 
.  staffing  discrepancies  were  mainly  those  in  the  operational 
lead-in  group. 

The  P. 3.  189  experimental  program's  fuli  staff  cons^^ted 
of  the  following  personnel; 

1.    Full'sTlme  Personnel; 

Three  remedial  mathematics  and  reading  instructors; 


one  Educational  and  Vocational  Guidance ^dunselorj  In 
addition  to  tlS^f^CTagolng  personnel  provided  by  the  ^ 
project-budget,  ^iTremBdlal  Instructor  was  aselgned  from 
the  regular  school  staff  full  time  to  the  experimental 
program, 

10  >i  ' 

2.    After-School    Per  Sfesslon  ^Personnel: 

Five  vocational  shop  Instructors;  two  hlgh-sohool 
equivalency  and  related  technical  materials  Instructors; 
one  vocational  related  technical  materials  instructor; 
two  administrative  personnel. 

The  vocational  shop  instructors  M>m  wiTre  assigned 
part-time  after  school  ott  a  per-session  basis  were  the 
p.S.  189  school  staff  who  were  also  employed,  during 
the  regular  school  day,  in,  the  experimentstl  program. 
The  high  -School  equivalency  instructors  were,  similarly, 
those  of  the  regular  school  staff  wiiu  i;eiar^tillzed  for 

J* 

tutoring  in  the  academic  phasfe  of  the  experimental  pro- 
gram.   The  vocational  related  technical  materials  in- 
structor was  also  used  for  curriculum  advdce  throughout 
the  program. "^"^The  two  administrative  personnel  were 
regular  school  employees,  the  Administrative  Assistant 

and  the  Assistant  Principal  of  the  school,  who  were 
  -  — 

The  designation  "after  school"  refers  to  the  extended  time 
(l|  hrs.)  at  the  P.S.  189  experimental  program^ which  length* 
ened  the  "regular"  school  day  there  to  the  same  6i-  hrs. 
fee  school  day  in  the  M.D.T.  program.    For  reasons  of  union 
terminology  the  phrase  "extended  day"  could  not  be  used, 
although  "after-school"  time  did  not  imply  discontinuity  of 
program. 

See  subsection  "d),"  infra. 


'  employed  to  facilitate  administrative  aspects  of  the  ex- 
perimental program  only  during  cycle  re-organlzatlon 
periods'*    During  the  iT^wfel  school  day  they  were  employed 
.  In  their  normal  functions  within  the  regular  school 
pirogram.  ^   /  , 

b)  Programming; 

The  first  decision  to  be  r^g&ched  was  that  of « which  of 
the  shops  conducted  In  the  school  and  speclfle^A  In  the  pro- 
posal were  to  be  adapted  for  the  experimental-  educatlon#A 
phase  of  the  P.S.  189  program.    This  decision  was  made  by  the 
Principal  of  the  school  In  consultation  with  the  project  di- 
rectorship.   Beca^use  the^electlon  of  shops  was  dependent 
upon  evaluation  of  contacts  established  during  the  summer, 
selection  was  made  Immediately  prior  to  commencement  of  actual 
traiJtng,  at  the  beginning  of  the  school  year^ in  September, 
1965.    iqag  Considerations  Involved  In  this  selection  were: 

1.  Feasibility  of  operation  of  the  shops  and  Imple- 
mentation of  the  curriculum  on  a  sustained,  full-day,  flve- 
weeks  basis; 

2.  Availability  of  a  regular  instructor  deemed  pro- 
fessionally appropriate  for  a  special  training  program  aimed 
at  rehabilitation  through  community  preparation. 

3.  Selection  of  areas  In  which  preliminary  exploration 
Indicated  that  employer  and  xmlon  response  and  Interest  In 
the  program  might  be  expected  to  provide  both  constructive 
feedback  to  training  curricula  dnd  rapid  employment  for 

/ 


released  trainees; 
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Identifications  of  vocatlonial  areas  for  which 
licensure  or  other  admlsslon-to-practlce  requirements  of  the 
community  would  not  necessarily  preclude  trainees  from  prac- 
tice and  advancement  In  that  vocational  area; 

5.  Ability  to  equip  and  operate  the  shops  within  budget- 
ary limitations  of  the  project. 

Those  selected  for  the  P.S.  189  program  were:  Auto-body 
and  fender;  Automotive  service  and  repair;  Italian  and  French 
baking;  Barberlng;  Tailoring. 

The  next  step  was  to  program  the  experimental  trainees 
In  a  way  which  did  not  preclude  operation  of  the  balance  of 
the  school.     It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  when  the  program  was 
fully  operational,  there  were  approximately  sixty  experimental  . 
trainees,  and  l^fO  other  trainees  of  whom  ^0  were  project 
subjects  receiving  "regular"  education  as  -aw  educational- 
control  group.    Whereas  the  experlmentals  were  retained  for 
twenty  weeks,  rotating  amoltig  four  of  the  five  shops  with  a 
five-week  experience  In  each  shop,  trainees  receiving  regular 
education  could  have  no  such  sustained  program  because  of 
their  varying  periods  of  Imprisonment  In  the  Institution 
(except  for  Iriw  ^control  subjects^recelvlng  the  regular  prison 
education,  who  continued  that  experience  for  twenty  weeks). 

Another  programming  factor  was  the  extension  of  the 
normal  school  day  of  P.S.  189,  ordinarily  terminating  at 
1:50  P.M.,  for  an  extra  hour  and  one-half.     This  was  to  equate 
the  length  of  training  and  Instruction  In  the  P.S. 189  experi- 
mental program  with  that  of  the  M.D.T.  program.     Only  those 
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Instructors /Wilfcafffre  receiving  extra  pay  on  a  per-sesslon 
basis  would  be  available  for  the  afternoon  sessions,  whereas 
the  extra  Instructors  who  were  hired  on  a  "fxai-tlme"  basis 
for  the  experimental  progrwa  served  only  ^e  normal  P.S.  189 
school  day  and  left  the  Island  at  the"' same  time  that  the  full- 
time  Board  of  Education  personnel  associated  wlt)i  the  regular 
program  left  work^    The  extended  day  for  per-sesslon  workers 
ran  from  2  P.M.  to  300  P.M. 

It  was  decided  by  the  principal  of  V^S.  189  that  two 
all-day  experimental  shops,  the  Auto-body  and  fender  and  the 
Auto-repalr  shops,  were  best  operated  with  one  group  of 
trainees  for  the  entire  day,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
work  Involved.    Therefore,  these  shops  were  available  only 
to  trainees  In  the  P.S.  189  experimental  training  program 
and  not  those  In  the  regular  program.    They  were  conducted 
between  9:00  A.M.  and  3:30  P.M.    A  teacher  of  related  tech- 
nical Information  was  assigned  to  trainees  In  these  two  shops 
between  9:00  A.M.  and  11:  A.M.  In  a  team-teaching  arrangement. 
This  Instructor  spent  three  mornings  a  week  In  one  shop  and 
two  mornings  a  week  In  the  other,  on  a  rotating  basis.  He 
was  also  responsible,  between  these  hours,  for  basic  education 
and  guidance. 

The  three  other  experimental-shop  groups  received  remed- 
Talr  lTi"stTuc1;lon  "lir  *  r  eadtng-and  ~  mathema  1 1  cs^  fTorxt-  noon  -  ^0-2  -P .  J^; 
This  Instruction  was  administered  by  the  three  project- 
supplied  remedial  teachers.  In  smal]^%roups,  on  a  rotational 
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basis,  with  oonslderatlon  given  to  levels  of  achievement  and 
needs  of  particular  pupils.    Baking  shop  trainees  did  not 
receive  this  remedial  Instruction  because  that  shop  was 
located  in  a  separate  area  at  some  distance  from  the  main 
school  building.    JITe  ixperlmental-Baklng  trainees  received  ^^''^ 
remedial  auid  academic  Instruction  during  the  afternoons  In 
'    -the  after-school  period,  In  groups  of  3  and  ^  students  who 
were  rotatlonally  withdrawn  from  ttro  vocational  Instruction 
for  this  experience. 

The  Baking,  Barberlng,  and  Tailoring  classes  received 
basic  education,  guidance,  ajid  related  technical  information 
Instruction  between  9!00  A.M.  and  XI  A.M.  from  the  two  pro- 
ject remedial  Instructors  and  the  additional  Instructor  who 
was  fisslgned  from  the  regular  school  staff. 

Between  noon  and  2  P.M.,  trainees  In  the  experimental 
Tailoring  and  Barberlng  classes  received  remedial  Instruction 
In  mathematics  and  reading  from  the  two  project  remedial 
Instructors.  ^ 

In  the  afternoons,  a  High-School  Equivalency  class  was 
selected  from  the  students  In  the  entire  experimental  complex 
for  special  Instruction  for  the  New  York  State  Regents 
Examination  In  High-School  Equivalency^ 

Experimental  students  In  the  Auto-Body  and  Pender  and 

-  i:he^  Aurta  ftepair-  shx^ps  were^^  ^       remedial  reading- land  -aath^  

raatlcs  Instruction  In  the  afternoons,  to  provide  remedial 
education  comparable  to  that  offered  trainees  In  the  Tailoring 


and  Barber Ing  sh^ps.    Similarly,  the  Bfiiklng  class,  during  the 
afternoon,  received  academic  and  remedial  Instruction  between 
9  and  11  A.M.  from  the  full- time  regular  school  Instructor 
who  had  been  assigned  to  the  experimental  program. 

A  graphic  representation  of  this  program  In  the  experi- 
mental complex  In  P.S.  189  follows: 
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c)    Guidance  Counselor:  # 

The  fionctlons  of  the  Guidance  Counselor  had  to  be 
spelled  out  and  were  finally  allocated  after  a  number  of 
meetings  between  meml^rs  of  the  project  Aftercare  staff,  the 
Principal  of  P.S.  189,  and  the  counselor  himself*     It  was 
dee^Bd^ necessary  to  specify  what  role  this  counselor  would 
play  In  the  school  and  to  which  trainees  his  services  were 
applied  because,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  It  was  apparent 
that  his  professional  orientation  was  toward  direct |#ocatl'on- 
al  counseling  and  was  not  comparable  to  that  of  counselors 
In  the  M.D.T.  Program  (who  appeared  to  be  considerably  more 
"treatment"  oriented),  and  also  because  there  were  five 
counselors  In  the  M.D.T.  Program  and  one  In  the  P^S.  189  pro- 
gram.   In  addition,  a  function  of  the  Guidance  Counselor  In 
the  Board  of  Education  w6s  to  provide  specific  Job  contacts; 
without  close  commiuilcatlon  with  the  project-job-development 
staff  and  Parole  Officers  comprising  the  Special  Parole  Unit, 
It  was  anticipated  that  th^^re-vwould  be  a  conflict  between 
this  function  and  Identical  or  overlapping  functions ^f  these 
two  other  units  servicing  project  subjects  designated  to  re- 
celve  Intensive  after-care.    The  results  of  these  function- 
designation  conferences  were  as  follows: 

1.  Only  experimental-education  trainees  would  have 
^qiin  1  access  to  the  guidance  counselor. 

2.  He  would  conduct  group-guidance  sessions,  which  were 
regarded  as  primarily  Informational  lectures  concerning  self- 
management  and  behavior  in  the  outside  community.  There 
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would  be  an  effort  to  provide  eiatnlnatlon  of  siffface  gittltudes 
in  these  sessions, 

3,    The  ^oiuiselor  would  conduct  Individual  counseling 
sessions  as  frequently  as  he  was  able  with  individuals  whom 
,hej identified  as  requiring  and  being  receptive  to  this  service. 

^,    The  counselor  would  provide  specific  vocational 
counseling  for  all  experimental  trainees. 

^,    The  counselor  would  be  responsible  for  completing 
thi  training-evaluation  instrument,  in  consultation  with 
instructors  in  those  shops  and  classes  each  experimental- 

A 

education  trainee  Joad  bean  enrolled. 

6,    The  counselor  would  recommend  Job  areas,  when  he 
was  able,  but  specific  Job  contacts  and  referrals  woulci  be 
made  t^y  him  c^ly  for  individual  trainees  not  designated  to 
receive  intensive  aftercare. 

• 

d)     Program  Selection: 

The  project  achievement-test  results  in  reading 
and  mathematics  were  forwarded  to  the  school  for  both  control 
and  experimental  subjects  alilce.     They'were  used  as  gross 
screening  devices  for  the  separation  of  pupils  into  upper 
and  lov/er  achievement  levels.    Additional  reading  and  achieve- 
ment  testa  were  also  given,  within  the  school  by  its  own 
staff,  for  stratification  into  ability  groupings.    An  edu- 
cational decision  was  then  made  concerning  whether  a  trainee 
required  reme(^Lial  education  or  would  be  eligible  for  the 
Hlgh-vSchool  Equivalency  Program. 
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As  to  shop  selection  wXthln  the  experimental  oSmplex, 
the  specific  four  vocational  experiences  which  eabh  trainee^ 
received  of  the  five  available  were  determined  In 'part  by 
administrative  decision  based  upoji  a  trainee's  particular 
cycle-commencement  date,  and  In  part       his  expressed  prefer- 
ence or  Indicated  aptitude.    Efforts  to  honor  the  latter 
were  sometimes  counterbalanced  by  the'  design  requirements  of 
approximately  equal  class  slz^es  of  12  trainees  for  each  voca- 
tional shop,  comparable  to  ^he^class  slzeo  In  the  M.D.T. 
program, 

e )     Curricula : 

The  Principal  of  P.S,  189  was  unable  to  Involve  the 
Board  of  Education's  Ciirrlculum  Development  Bureau  In  ourr- 
lcul\im  development,  for- tee  pror;^^>    CHgartChil'.uu  4eT6lapment, 
therefore,  fell,  by  default,  to  the  actuaip  shop  instructors 
and  others  on  the  teaching  level  who  had  little,  and  Informal, 
previous  experience  vrlth  *th4«  task,  ^ 

The  experimental  training  In  189,  was,  by  proposal 

design,  to  be  responsive  to  changes  suggested  by  those  In 
the  actual  vocational  fields  In  whl^h  training  was  being 
offered.     These  union  and  management  personnel  made  frequent 
insepctlon  visits  to  the  school,  and  It  was  the  feeling  of 
the  principal  that  formalized,  sesslon-by-sesslon  curricula 
should  be  aeveIope(i_  af  ter^  the  operation.  At 

that  time.  It  was  supposed.  Installation  of  equipment  would 
be  substantially  completed,  and  the  trend  o^  union  and  manage- 
ment suggestions  could  be  discerned  and  evalua^>ed  by  ^ 


Instructors  In  terms  of  classroom  and  post-release  experiences. 

The  first  year  of  training  v;as  conducted  on  the  basi's  of 

12 

new^  curricula  outlines  devised  during  the  summer  of  19^5 » 
before  the  project  entered  Into  Its  actual  training  phase.. 
These  outlines  were  developed,  for  all  ^  courses  from  which  the 
proposal  Indicated  tl^t  the  swf^l  ^shops  which  would  be  Im- 
plemented were  tS  be  selected.     Instruction  dxxrlng  the  first 
year  was  based  on  the  Instructors •  previous  experiences  and 
on  these  outlines,-  as  modlfled^i^y  the  aforesaid  visits  and 
Inspections,  and  as  permitted  by  progress  In  installation  of 
equipment.    Since  tlie  project  terminated.  Immediately  ajr.ter 
the  first  training  year,  there  vms  not  an  opportunity  toV, 
collect,  organize,  and  evaliiate  the  curricula  experiences, 
an  had  been  planned,  utilizing  the  time  between  school  years 
to^'de'jelop  detailed  syllabi  which  would  form  the  basis  of 
the  second  year's  training,  as  the  proposal  had  contemplated. 

Thfe  proposal  budget  did  not  specifically  authorize 
moneys  for  currlculvun  development  to  be  expended  iwllittc  ^ub- 
contract  with  the  Board. ^  ^udget  Items  In  th^  sub-contract 
covered  only  Instructional  time  and  necessary  administration 
expenses  (such  as  re-scheduilng  of  trainees  between  cycle^. 
Therefore,  to  meet  a  need  Identified  by  the  Principal,  one 
Instructor  served  as  a  curriculum  consultant  for  5  afteajio^ns 
a  TTOek,  between  Hone  and  2  P.M..,  obaerving  ^xperlmen^l  shope 

■^^The  curricula  outlines  are  Included  herewith  as  Appendix   ^ 
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and  classes  on^  rotating  basis  and  conferring  with  instruc- 


tors separately  on  particular  curriculum  problems  ,whlch* arose 
from  day-to-day*    This^was  the  academic  instructor  assigned 
to  the  project  fixm  the  regtilar  ^school  staff*    His  primary 
function  was  to  devise  new  shop-related  educational  materials 
of  a  remedial  nature*    It  was  concluded  that  tHbse  matferlals 
which  had  already  been  assembled  by         shop  ins  true  toi^  were 

^  c4^  c:^^  ^//^yi^  ^ ^ 

tiltlmately  more  useful  than  others  >Tirhio1n  wre  suggested^ 
f)    Educational  Theory:  -1 

Underlying  the  experimental  educational  program  were 
several  ideas  utinuli  llitg  trftata^^-tmjis:  PTrpngi  velv  ^iir=<^ 

"LilAi  III  riTTiin"  mil  I  111  (iiiii  iiT  Mil  i  if^iMUl       I'tj^as  theorized  that 


the  average'  youthful  inmate.  WQUld^j»at'^'<>Q  able  to  identify 

his  vocational  interests,  nor  wou^d  the  ava^able  instruments 

iJcM  likely  to  reflect  his  vocational'^^tltudes  with  sufficient 

•accuracy  to  Justify  a  training  program  built  around  these  per- 
inr- 

•   celved  Interests  and  aptitudes.    Rather,  it  was  believed,  his 
previous  vocational  experiences  and  x^trious  conditions  as- 
soclated  Ti?4.th  imprisonment  indicated  a  need  for  him  to  have 
first-'hand  contact  with  as  many  separate  and  diverse  voc^i^- 
tlonal  experiences  as  could  be  programmed  to  of£^  a  sense  of 
immediate  gratifi(jation  and^^  achievement  of  so-called  entry- 
level  skills.    It:  was  believed  that  a  number  of  success  ex- 
periences, related  to  work  realistically  approximating  areas 
in  which  a  youth  might  be  llkeljr  to  seek  and  find  employment 


upon  release,  would  'aid  in  the  creation  of  attitudes  which 
were,  -.themselves,  necessary  for  acceptance  of  the  values  of 


the  larger  society  and  fpr  advancement  In  any  vocational  area,  ^ 

\i  - 

-3.    Regular  School  Program  (Control  Education)  at  P,S,  189: 

y 

a)     General  Content; 

Control  education  was  deflhed-'^as  whatever  educational 
program  was  normally  conducted  on  Hikers  Island.    This  pro-, 
gram*  was  not  Intentionally  or  directly  manipulated  by  the  i 
^project.    Listed  below  a:)^  those  of  Its  major  charact^^stlcs^ 
which  differed  from  characteristics  of  the  eacperl^ntal 
program, 

1,    The  program  offered  vocational  training  and 

\  -  •  ■ 

related  remedial -education  to  some' students,  and 
academic  education  and  High-School  Equivalency 
courses  to  .others,  but  not  both  to  all  trainees, 
2*,    The  program  had  no  Institutional  connection 
wtth  any  public  or  private  Job-placenient  or 
aftercare  groups  within  the  community, 
3,    Curricula  of  vocational  shops  was  not 


regularly  modlfled^n  accordance  with  visits 
from  union  and  manage^nt  representaW.ves , 

4,  The  "regular"  school  day  was  between  8:00  A,M. 
to  11:00  A, M.  and  12:00  P,M.  to  1:50  P,M.  and 

did  not  extend  to  3:30  P.M.  as  in  the  experimental 
and  M.D.T.  programs. 

5.  There  was  no  systematic  counseling  component 
within  or  related,  to  the  schpol,  except  such 
G;giU^seling  as  v;as  providfed  by  normal  Interaction 


between  Interested  Instructors  and  receptive 
.students,  or,  from  tlme-toOtlme,  by  other  ^ 
Adolescent  Division  programs  requiring  oouns^- 
Irig  subjects.  '  ■  .  ^  ^ 

6.  Because  of  <the  varying  and  Indeterminate 
length  of  stays  In  the  Adolescent  Division, 
either  courses  were  not  programmed  for  specl^^c 
lengths  of  time  or  it  was  accidental  that 

^particular  students  remained  for  whatever  full- 
curriculum  course  lenfeth  had  been  programmed  for 
particular  shops.  . 

7.  'There  was  no  supply  of  new  or  donated  voca- 
tlvOnal  equipment  and  materiel  to  vocational 

shops  other  than  through  norriial  Board  of  Education 

s 

pi^ocurement  channels,  thus  limiting  the  possibili- 
ties of  flexible  modification  and  up-dating  of 
curricula  and  methods; 

8.  An  "open-regipter"  poll^cy  was  in  effect  in 
accordance  with  which  students  were  admitted  into 
and  transferred  out  of  the  school  on  a  weekly 
basis,  compared  with  Hjh«  cyclical  admissions  policy 
in  both  M.D.T.  and  the  P.S.  18'9  experimental  pro- 
grams  whereby  trainees  were  admitted  every  20  weeks 
and  retained  through  a  fully-programiied  20-weeks 

^experience.  '  ^ 

.  ^/i^he  school  site  was  not  a  focal  point  for  pre- 
release vocational  planning. 


The  total  program  of  the  regular  portion  of  P.S.  189 
consisted  of:     five-all-day  vocational  shops;  two  high-school 
equivalency  classes;  two  half*-day  classes  per  week  devo,ted, 
rotatlonally,  to  orientation  of  iiev  trainees  In  the  school 
and  to  basic  and  remedial  education ;(and  three  programs  of 
vocational  shops  alternating  with  academic  classes.  The 
three  shops  In  the  last-mentioned  groups  were  In  the  same 
occupational  areas  as  three  of  the  five  P.S.  l89  experimental 
program  shops,  to  wit.  Baking,  Barberlng,  and  Tailoring. 

Following  Is  a  graphic  presentation  of  the  total  program 
activities  in  the  "regular"  school  portion  of  P.S. 
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b)  Program: 

An  Inmate  In  P.S.  I89  received  one  of  the  three  following 
school  assignments,  which  constituted  the  "regular"  program 
In  that  Institution  as  It  functioned  during  the  year,  and 
substantially  as  In  previous  years: 

1)  "All-day"  (8:00  A.Vl.  to  11:00  A.M.;  12:00  P.M.  to 
1:50  P.M.)  Instruction  In /bne  of  the  following  five  shops: 
Plumbing,  Printing,  Fc«2d<Trade s ,  Electrical  Installation, 

Woodworking;  or  * 

2)  Academic  (High  School  Equivalency)  Instruction  all 

day;  or- 

3)  Morning  or  afternoon  remedial  education  (in  mathe- 
matics and  reading)  rotated  with  vocational  Instruction  In 
one  bf  the  following  three  shops :    Baling,  Barberln^,  and 

Tailoring.  V  , 

Once  placed  in  one  of  the  three  sub-groups  listed  above, 
a  trainee  ordinarily  remained  in  that  group  throughout  his 
school  assignment.     In  a  few  Instances,  which  di4^not  af f ect 
subjects  of  the  experiment,  inter-group  transfers  were  made. 
A  student  might,  however,  b^transf erred  out  of  the  school 
and  receive^  different  assignment  within  the  Adolescent 
Division  if  his  school  assignment  weJre  discovered  to  be  in- 
appropriate or  if  he  were  determined  to  have  exhausted  what- 
ever benefits  he  had  been  thought  to  have  been  able  to  derive 
■  from  school.     Those  .experimental  subjects  ^In  this  category 
were  placed  in  'a  separate  fetatlstlcal  sub-group  to  have  been 

/ 
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followed  In  the  community  If  the  study  had  continued • 

It  Is  to  be  noted  that  three  vocational  areas  were  the 
same  In  the  regular  and  la  the  experimental  programs.  These 
wera:    Baking,  Barberlng,  and  Tailoring.     The  differences 
which  have  already  been  noted  with  respect  to  these  are: 
(1)  the  longer  experimental-program  day;  ,(2)  the  lactational 
experience  for  experimental  trainees  among  four  shops,  as 
opposed  to  a  single  shop  experience  for  regular-program 
trainees  receiving  one  of  the  d\ial-purpose  shops;  (3)  reduction 
of  class  size  In  the  experimental  program.     In  addition,  two 

other  factors  appear  relevant.    Flrst^',  the  experimental 

/ 

trainees  received  Instruction  In  classes  only  with  other  ex- 
perimental trainees,  whereas  regula^  school  was  composed  of -■^-'^'^ 
subjects  of  the  experiment  as  well  ^s^  other  students  In  the 
School.     Second,  the  sustained  flv|^-week  program 'to  which 
experimental  trainees  were  expose^  resulted  In  curricula  modi- 
fications which  could  not  be  applied  to  regular  trainees  Iri 
some  shops  because  of  the  shorter  period  of  dally  training 
or  the  Indeterminate  length  of  tlj^shop  experience  for  each 
trainee.     In  Bapberlng,  curriculum  was  Identical  for*  regular 
and  experimental  trainees.     In  Baking  and  Tallotlng,  curricula 
modifications  were  applicable  only  for  experimental  trainees. 
The  experimental  Bakers  received  Instruction  In  bread,  pastry, 
and  French  and  Italian  bread  baking;  because  of  community 

•'■'^Section  B3,  Chapter  TK. 
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placement  contacts,  the  French  and  Italian  baking  -  which  were 
new  operations  -  were  deemed  the  most  useful,  but  these  were 
not  taught  to  regular  trainees.    Similarly,  the  straight- 
seam  speed  skills,  which  were  most  useful  for  the  Tailors* 
placement,  could  not  be  employed  with  the  regular  trainees 
as 'with  the  experlmental>;  the  older,  pocket-making  operation 
was  continued  with  the  former  group. 

All  classes  were  of  the  same  register  size  aS  classes 
In  the  experimental  and  M.D.T.  programs,  wltli%ne  Instructor 
to  about  12  students.    However,  the  regular  school  ratio  was 
not  changed,  as  It  was  In  the  P.S.  189  experimental  program, 
by  dally  rotiatlonal  withdrawal  of  students  from  the  vocational 
shops  for  remedial  tutoring  In  small  groups  of  3  or  4  trainees. 

c)  Miscellaneous  project  Procedures; 

The  project's  trainee-evaluation  instrument  for  con- 
trol subjects  in  the  regular  school  program  was  completed  by 
the  vocational  and  academic  instructors  and  by  the  school 
administrative  assistant. 

The  same  use  of  arithmejjic  and  reading  achievement- 
test  scores  provided  by  the  project  was  made  by  the  experi- 
mental and  regular  school  programsj'  ^'as  devices  for  gross 
screening  into  upper  and  lower  achievement  levels,  and  for 
further  testing  to  identify  subjects  for  either  High-School 
Equivalency  or  graded  remedial  education. 

d)  Research  and  The  Concept  of  "Regular"  Education ; 
The  proposal  characterized  the  usual  prison 


educational  system  as  primarily  "geared  to  the  production  re- 
qulrements  of  the  prison,"    In  the  proposal,  the  educational 
control  group  was  stated  to  be  a  no-educatlon  group,  recelv- 
Ing  normal  prison  services.    At  the  beginning  of  operation 
of  the  project,  however,  It  became  clear  t\^t  contemplated 
control  no-educatlon  group.  I.e.,  those  Inmates  matched  with 
subjects  whom  the  project  assigned  either  to  M.D.T.  or  ex-^ 
perlmental  P.s.  189,  would.  If  given  "normal  prison  services," 
'  In  fact  be  assigned  to  the  non-eiperlmental  portion  of 
P.S.  189.    At  this  point,  two  alternatives  fuuBil  LliH-thW^t. 

could  have  sought  to  keep  the  control  subJeoW  out 
of  school,  causing  them  t^recelve  other  prison  assignments. 
If  this  had  been  successful,  -garwouia  hmMm  iaroBeg-rcd  the  "no- 
education"  concept^  but  f  lulEibSd  the  "normal  prison  services" 
concept^    in  addition  >o  preventing  any  further  evaluation 
of  the  "regular"  school  component  because  the  school  would 
then  be  required  to  fill  Its  rolls  with  those  whom  the 
educators  would  normally  have  deemed  to  be  Ineducable,  such 
a  decision  was  viewed  as  threatening  to  the  projects •  ability 
to  make  comparative  evaluation  of  the  experimental  school 
with  the  M.D.T.  program  since  there  would  be  a  definite  and 
differential  contamination  of  trainees  In  the  experimental 
school  by  the  non-matched,  "Ineducable"  population  attending 
the  regular -portion  of  p.s.  189.    Furthermore,  that  alter- 
native would  deprive  the  project  6f  valuable  comparisons 
which  might  be  obtained  from  the  matched  control  group,  be- 
cause the  difference  between  education  and  no-educatlon  was 

/ 
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assumed  to  be  qualitatively  highly  significant*    Finally,  ^ 
even  If  the  matched  control  group  were  to  receive  "normal 
prison  services"  consisting  of  assignment  to  the  regular 
P.S.  189  program,  the  ^^^Is  of  that  Institution  would  require 
supplementing  from  the  unmatched  adolescent  inmates,  and  this 
would  provide  an  opportunity  to  extend  the  research  with 
additional  f ^low-up  data  comparing  the  behavior  of  this 
group  with  the  matched  control  as  well  as  with  the  experl^ 
^   mental  P.S.  189  and  M.D.T.  tralriees,     (Additional  considera- 
tions were  both  thife  "humaneness"  and  the  administrative 
feasibility  of  depriving  these  subjects  of  education,  and  the 
prospect  of  "feedback"  to  and  from  these  subjects  which 
might  well  Introduce  attltudlnal  reactions  In  the  M^D.T.  and 
P.S,  189  experimental  trainees  which  could  conceivably  have 
obscured  the  vocational-content  effects  of  these  progretms.) 

It  was,  therefore,  decided  to  waive  the  "no-educatlon" 
concept  In  favor  of  "normal  prison  services,"  and  to  sub- 
stitute "regular  prison  education"  for  "no-educatlgn,"  The 
project  officer  was  forthwith  notified  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  Insufficient  matched  subjects  for  the  control  group  to 
receive  no-eduoatlon  and  of  the  control  being  those  matched 
Inmates  who  received  regular  education.    This  alternative  did 
not  entirely  rule  out  a  comparison  with  maLCned  subjects  re- 
ceiving no  education,  since  it  was  also  proposed  and  accepted 
at  this  time  that  the  project  would  be  able  to  review  the 
recent  records  of  the  Department  of  Correction  to  establish 

\  S 
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base-expectancy  tables  on  matched  subjects  who  had  been  at 
Hikers  Island  and  who  had  not  received  regular  schooling 
there.     (It  Is  to  be  recalled  that^  prior  to  the  experiment^ 
there  had  also  been  no  M.D.T.  on  Rlkers  Island  and,  therefore, 
until  1965f  training  opportunities  for  Inmates  similar  to 
subjects  of  the  experiment  were  50%  less,  since  P.S.  1&9  and 
M*D.T.  each  had  a  training  capacity  of  approximately  200.) 

It  then  became  necessary  to  more  thoroughly  Investigate 
the  content  and  theoretical  basis  of  the  "regular**  educa- 
tional program  In  P.S.  I89r       which  control  subjects  would 
be  placed  for  20  weeks,/  Although  the  proposal  characteriza- 
tion \jac  n<3t  entirely  Incorrect,  the  regular  P.S.  189  program 
was  In  most  respects  superior  to  ^ther  prison  schools.  The 
new  principal,  who  ^rlved  at  the  school  at  the  same  .time  as 
the  project  received  funding,  advised  that  he  had  Independent- 
ly determined  to  bring  to  his  Instltutlon^TOany  of  the  same 
features  v/hlch  were  to  characterize  the  experimental  portion 
of  his  program,  such  as:    community  plac^ent  Involvement, 
further  parole-school  Involvement^  curricula  modifications, 

r 

closed  ^ep^lGters  to  achieve  cohesive  training  groups.  Some 
of  these  features  were  accomplished  directly  with  the  ex- 
perlmental  program  but  could  not  be  as  rapidly  implemented 
In* the  regular  school  because  of  lack  of  the  flexibility 
achieved  by  funding  from  the  project.     Others,  such  as  closed 
registers,  were  delayed  In  .the  regular  school  because  the 
p^oject^s  design  In  the  experimental  and  M.D.T.  programs 


pre-empted  some  of  the  organizational  alternatives  otherwise 

open  to  the  regular  school.    However,  community  Involvement 

for  placement  and  curricula  modification  proceeded  during 

the  school  year  In  the  regular  school  as  part  of  what  the 

Principal  statet^  had  been  his  prior  intention. 

Two  major  research  Issues  are  presented,  concemln^^'^e 

control  education  group,  by  the^ facts.    As  the  regular  school 

moved  farther  from  the  stereotypical  "normal"  prison  school 

program  which  had  been  posited  In  the  proposal  and  closer'to 

the  ex^^erlmental  education  which  had  been  effected,  the  In- 

V 

stances  of  training  dlff^^nces  which  were  hypothesized  to 
Influence  subjects'  behavior  o^ld  be  expected  to  diminish* 
As  a  s^i^ll^^  to  this,  the  experimental  Import  of  educa- 
tional control  •  subjects  was  less  towe^rd  the  end  of  the  study 
than  at  the  beginning,  and,  in  this  respeot,  the  Hawthorne 
effect  of  the  project  may  be  deemed  to  have  Increased  as  time 
wQht  on.     In  any  event,  "control"  or  "regular"  did  not  imply 
the  same  kind  of  education  In  October  1965'and  May  1966; 
moreover,  even  without  these  modulations,  it  has  been  in- 
dicated that,  routinely,  regular  education  was  discovered  to 
be  actually  one  of  three  separate  kinds  of  programs  within 
the  school. 

y 

G.     M>DrT.  PROGRAM; 

1)    General  Content: 

This  prograun  is  described  in  numerous  national  and 
otate-wlde  publications  and  Is  as  generally  prescribed 
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the  federal  Manpower  Developme^t^Tralnlng  Act        1962,  as 
amended  by  the  Manpower  Act  of  1965» 

The  proposal  did  not  envision  contributions  to  or 
augjnentatlon  of  the  Hikers  M.D.T.  program  with  either  staff 
or  educational  materials. 

The  four  separate  kinds  of  M.D.T.  programs  wtaluh  wfli'Q 
operated  In  New  ^ork  City  during  the  project's  eiistence'^»e : 
(1)  Institutional  training;  (2)  Institutional  training  com- 
bined with  clinical  experience  (for  health  careers);  (3)  on- 
the-Jdb  training;  and  (^)  '•Umbrella*'  (Multi-Occupational 
Manpower)  programs • 

The  Hikers  Island  program  was  of  the  last-mentioned 
type.    The  Umbrella  program  consists  of  two  separate  phases. 

The  first  phase,  or  broad-areas  training,  comprised/ 
twenty-weeks  of  training  In  one  broad  vocational  area  selected 
from  1^  such  broad  areas  In  which  training  was  available 
throughout  the  city.    Thuv^roiy  phase  was  designed  for 
trainees  deficient  In  fundamental  skills  (I.e.,  whontf^  be 
Illiterate  bu^t,*  In  any  case,  who^dn  not  have  a  literacy  level 
In  excess  of  tha  elghtfii  grade)  "^^and  who  required  occupational 
preparation.    One  purpose  of  the 'first  phase  #b  to  develop 
some  vocational  direction  In  trainees, 

•^P!ie  second  phase  of  t^e  Umbrella  program  was  designed 


1^     '  , 
This  requirement  was  Interpreted  by  State  Employment  apd 

the  Board  of  Education  as  permitting  trainees  whose  reading 

was  below  9th-grade  level  to  enter  the  experiment. 
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"for  those  not  deemed  ready  for  Immediate  employment  In  a 
specific  occupation  after  completion  of  tl^elr  first  phase  (2(i 
weeks)  of  training,  and         demonstrated  voc£^tlonal  and 


linguistic  ability  sufficient  to  absorb  further  tfs^glng, 
Thfo  second  phase  consists^  of  specific,  skills  training  for  ijne 


selected  occupation  within  the  broad-area  vocational  catego:^- 
In  vrhlch  the  first  phase  «f  training  \me  undertaken.  The 
specific  occupations,  within  the  broad-area  category,  In  ■  ^  "^^ 

which  training  i«  offered  aire  those  certified  by  the  New  Yor)^^ 

y 


state  Employment  Service  as  fields  In  which  labor  demand 


Only  the.  first  phase  of  tiip  Umbrella  projectvwas  es- 
tablished on  Hikers  Island.     Therefore,   the  project  was 
primarily  concerned  with  the  broad-areas  training  center  In 
operation  there.     Before  examining  this  program  as  It  existed 
on  Hikers,  lb  Is  necessary  to  review  the  way  In  which  the 
Umbrella  project  operated,  at  least  Ideally,  In  New  York  City 
settlngv^  other  than  the  prison,    ^rom  this  It'wlll  be  seen 
that  the  oaslc  M.D.T.  Umbrella  design  required  Important 
modifications  for  Its  operation  within  a  closed-Institution 
system. 

The  Umbrella  project,  as  Its  Board  of  Education  Co- 
orrilnator  has  vrrltten,  was  designed  "to  assist  chronically 
unemployed  and  unemployable  youths  and  adults  to  attain  ^ 
realistic  vocational  p:oals  and  the  basic  educational  and 
vocational  skills  necessary  to  achieve  these  ffoals."*^^ 

""■^Slotkln,  II.,  "Under. the  'Umbrella  Project'"  The  Manpower 
Matrix,  vol.  1,  no.  iL,  Jyjie  1965*     (No  PaglnertlonTT 


The, New  York  State  Emplojrment  Service  i»c  various  centers, 
located  throughout  the  City  In  areas  characterized  by  poverty, 
imder-employment,  and  jfarge  iiumbers  of  low-skill  workers. 


centers  We  ideally  located- to  funnel  trainees  into  the 
Umbrella,  or.  Kulti-Occupa^ionalk  Manpower,  i||pgrani.  Therefore, 


,1 

trainees  from -the  ponmiunity  »e  ref^erted  to  the  program  by 
th€  New  YO"^ State  Ertfployinent^  Service* 

Prior  to  training,  all  «^  required  to  have  been  voca- 
tionallj^' counseled,  tested,  and  registered  in  one  of  the  ^^"-^Ml/^ 
broad  areas.    The  fvinction  of  St^te  Employment  Sfervice  coun- 
seling  ^  to  Insure  the  trainee's  interest,  aptitude,  and 
-  initial^^eligibility  for  th^  broad  area^    The  testing  function 
^^•^1^^  to  insure  his  aptitude  and  basic  abilities,  as  well  as  to 
ascertain  that  he  *e^xiot  ruled  out  by  virtue  of  having  too 
high  a  literacy  level.    The  registratibn  function  dfe  to 
actually  pla^c^  a  trainee  in  a  particular  broad -area  occupa- 
^T^ional  Qours.e,  for  record  purposes,  fend  to  Vid  either  in 
later  job  placement  Or  enrollment  in  the  second-stage 
"specifics"  training  program, 

The  twenty-weeks  broad-areas  training  consists  of  three 
hours  of 'e^^  six-hour  day  devoted  to^  vocational  training  In 
the  broad  aTea  in  which  the  trainee  taste  en:pcu.\[.ed ;  two, hours  ^ 

I 

of  basic  education  in  reading;  writing,  apithm^etliB,  and 


speecli  skills  related  to  the  particular  vocational  area;  and 
onQ  hdur  In  a  group-guidance  se^ssion.    According  to  the 
Un^rella  Program  Co-ordinator,  the  guidance  component's 

L  '   . 


'  ( 


"central  concern  is  vrltfe^oca^ibnal  development,"  concentrating 
"on  the  development  in  each  trainee  of  vocational  directio: 
(M.D.T..  social,  med3,c^,j>and  psychological  services,  which 
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^^ary  from  se^tlng-to-setting,  OTe  described  a:?  "evaluative 

17 

lather  tlian  treatment-ori^ted,"    J    Treatment,  when  ^necessary, 
i«  initiated  on  Ja  referral  basis,  if  the  required  s-ervice/^^ 
available  from  other  agencies  in  the  community,  \ 

The  M.D.T.  program  did  not  have  a  high-school  equivalency 


or  so-called  "academic"  component  for  those  trainees;  appa- 
rently qualified  to  prepare  for  the  High-School  Equivalency 
examination. 

2)     Significant  Hikers  Variations; 

Because  the  M.D,T»  program  on  Ril<fers  Island  was  in  a 

^5= 


closed  institution,  some  of  th^  salient  "Umbrella"  fjeatur^s 


h^d  to  be  modified  or  discarded,.   The  Co-ordlnator  had  i 
written  tha-^  "the  ticket  of  admission  to  the  Program  is  the 
expressed  vrish  to  ^entet  and  a  literacy  level  of  eightJi-grade 
or  less,"^^  .    ^  I 

a)     Motivation  R^'quirem^nt; 

The  first  of  these  basic  features,  a  desire '-to  enter 
the  program,  could  not  be  adhered  to  at  Hikers  Island. 

The  same  motivational  difficulties  which  arose  in  ^ 


16 

Idem. 
''■'^Idem. 
Idem. 
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oonneotlon  Jlth  psyohologlcal  testlng'^'^were  reflected  In 
attitudes  of  trainees  deslgnated-Jjo  enter  the-M.D.T.  and  the 
P.S.  189  programs.     In  former  years,  P.S.  I89  Triad  been ^ able 


to  take  pnly  trainees  who  indicated  a  willingness  to  attend 

school.    However,  installation  of  M.D.T.  on> Hikers  Island 

•  ♦ 

and  the  requirement  that  all  subjects  be  matched  for  suffl- 

cient  time  in  the  institution  to  complete  a  sustained  twenty- 
vxeeks.."Drop:ramV  made  it^- impossible  to  continue  training  only 
those  not  initially  resistant  to  a  training  program.  It 
was,  therefore,  necessary  for  all  subjects  to  be  advised 
that  their  assi,gnment  to  a  training  program  was  an  institu- 
tional designatiojl  over  which  they  had  no  choice.     The  en- 
suing problem  of  treating  and  sustaining  motivation  was  then 
left  i^  the  hands  of  the  educators  themselves.    Under  these 
circumstances,  "the  expressed  vrish  to  enter"  had  little 
relevanoy  to*  the  Hikers  program.  '  - 

2)     suitability  for  Program; 

V/it'hin  M.D.T.  there  was  always  paw. j>&ub  pressure  to 

i 

maintain  ag,  high  an  Enrollment  as  possible.  Since  the  ni;unber 
of  "slots,"  or  training  positions  available^ for  the  Ri&ers 

4  ■  *  .  • 

p^gram^'  had  to  f>e  requested  by*  the' Board  of  Education,  in 
advance  of  a  training  ^cycle,  from  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment Service  (which  had  overall  allocational  responsibility), 
it  would  have  been  embgirrassing  to  have  received  slots  at 
the  expense  of  other  M.D.T.  ins tal3,at ions  and  then  ^e  unable 
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to  fill  them.    In  addLtlon,  the  requested  niimber  of  slots 
always  hovered  near  the  minimum  number  of  trainees  required 

for  continuation  9f  the  shops  which  had  been  ins ta.lled  on  

Hikers,    Therefore,  a  high  attrition  of  trainees  for  whom 
replacements  were  lihavaiia'ble  could  not  be  tolerated.  There 
vxas  similar  pressure  in  the  P.s.  189  program  to  maintain  its 
enrollment  because  of-  the  State-City  financial -aid  formula. 
Finally,  there  was  also  pressure  on  the  project  itselff  to 
fill  all  training  vacancies,  because  of  the  original  proposal 
commitment  to  train  a  larger  number  of  subjects  than  was^ 
ultimately  discovered  to  be  available  (given  the  conditions 
of  entry  into  the  study  which  had  been  imposed  to  insure  a 
minimally-matched  sample). .    The  project  was  frequently  advised 
by  the  funding  agency  that  it  was  training  insufficient 
numbers  of  subjects.    IJherefore,  with  pressure  o^  the  edu- 
catlonal  and  the  experimental  project  components,  operation 

2 exclusionary  psychological,  motivational,  and  aptitude 
ctors  V7as,  in  reality,  held  to  a  minimum. 

c)     screening  into  Appropriate  Broad  Area  ;^ 

The  pre-entry  counseling  component  of  the  normal 

» 

Umbrella  projecji^/as  also  effectively  eliminated  because  the 


universe  of  potential  M.D.T.  trainees  was  drastic&lly  limited, 
and  the  number  of  trainees  actually^ as signed  constituted  the 
minimal  number  required  for  maintenance  of  the  established 
shops  and  counseling  ^^roups. 

It  is  to  be  recalled,  that  the  proposal  design  described  x 


M.D.T./^s  "a  program  which  depends  on  screening  IndlvldiL^ls 
Into  occupational  areas  training,"  and  as  "a  program  of 
.screening  men  Into  appropriate  training  areas  both  through 


testing  and  counseling." 

V/lth  only  enough  trainees  to  flli  each  shop  to  the 
minimum  required  number,  screening  and  counseling  Into  the 
most  appropriate  of  the  available  broad-areas  had  to  be  a 
matter  of  admlnlsti^tlve  necessity  rather  than  occupational 
aptitudes  and  Interest,    For  example,  of  about  85-90  trainees 
assigned  for  each,  training  cycle,  distribution  of  trainees 
was  required  to  be  appro;x:lmately  one-third  Into  each  of  the 
three  broad^  area  shops  which  were  available  In  that-  cycle. 
It  Is  doubtful  that  profa^lonal  vocational  counselors,  pre- 
sented vTlth  90  boys,  woifld  objectively  conclude  that  30  would 
be  best  ^advised  to  ^ent^  these  particular  three  broad-areas 
IX^  any,  numerical  distribution  were*  possible  or  If  the  choice 
were  from  among  the  1^1-  br^^ci  a^^as^^Gi^  operated  by  the> 
Umbrella  pro  J ect  throughout  the  City. 
\    d)     Nature  of  Screening  Counseling; 

pre-tralnlng  coims^^lng  In  community- situated 
Umbrella  T^rof^rams  was  dono-ijv  professional  State  Employment 
Service  counselors  who  were  fkmlllar  with  techniques  of 
determlnl|^>o^tlonal  preference  and '^ptl trades  and  who  had 
available  t^pXhem  results  .igW^  aptitude,  Intei^bst,  apd  achieve- 
ment tents  jihlch  had  been  "tidmlnlstered  by  State  Eiiployment 
testers.    For  the  Hikers  p^rogram,  however,  the  task  of 
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selection  of  the  appropriate  broad-area  was  left  to  the  In- 
stitutional M.D.T,  staff  Itself. 

As  explained  In  two  a^tiluim  oP  <ihli!J  fHpurt^  dealing 
Vlth  State  Employment  and  with  Psychometrlcs ,  It  was  detennlned 
by  project  psychologists  that  the  Instruments  routinely  used 
by  State  Employment  (GATB,  kuder,  IPAT,  Iowa  Reading),  were 
not  ftpproprlate  for  this  population.     Since  State  Employment, 
was  unable  to  counsel  or  to  test  the  M.D.T.  group  on  Hikers 
Island,  scores- of  the  project  tests  and  Interpretation  guld^p 
for  these  scores  were  forwarded  to  the  M.D.T.  Counselor-ln- 
charge  prior  to  the  occupational -areas  selection,  by  his 
staff,  for  each  trainee.     The  project  was  advised  by  the 
.  Counselor- In-charge  that  these  scores  were  not  very  useful 
In  Initial  placement  decisions.     It  Is  to  be  recalled  that 
the  primary  -purpose  of  these  tests  for  the  research  was  to 
serve  as  "before"  and  "after"  Indices  of  change  att^rlbutable 
to  training,  not  as  placement  devices.     It  Is  also  believed 
that.   In  the  hanc^  of ' appropriate  professionals  rather  than 
of  personnel  whose  main  Jobs  were  other  than  counseling  Into 
broad^ areas,   these  scores  might  have  been  useful  If,  also, 
the  afore-mentloned  administrative  considerations  had  not 
Imposed  the  actual  broad-areas  assignment  requirements. 

Although  It  was  equally  dlffljcult  In  P. 3.  189  to  honor 
preferences  and  aptitudes  expressed  by  Individual  trainees^ 
the,  experimental  program  there  automatically  rotated  all 
trainees  through  four  of  five  possibly  separate  occupational 
experiences.  ,  ^  ^ 


0        e)    Guidance  and  Counseling  by  Staff: 

I  It  »^  the  opinion  qfi  the  project  that,  as  stated 
^  by  the  Counselor-ln-^charge  of  the  Rlkers  program,  M.D.T. 
staff  guidance  and  feounsellng  (which  was  a  programmed  com- 
ponent  of  the  first  phase  of  the  Umbrella  project)  was  the 

"cement"  of  the  program.     It  Is  hypothesized  In  the  accom- 

^  1  i 

panylng  conference  evaluation  that.  In  fact,   the  c<^unsellng^ 

component  was  treatment-oriented,  and.  In  any  case,  much-** 
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more  extensive  and  Intensive  than  the  vocational  counseling 
described  by  the  Co-ordlnator,  as  quoted  above.  Reasons 
for  development  and  use  of  counseling  In  this  f^sluon^and 
for  Its  having  assiimed  the  particular  significance  It  seems 
to  have  had  In  the  Rllcers  program  are  advanced  In  the  con- 
^fei^nce  evaluation.     Regardless  of  the  acc\iracy  of  these. 
If  the  Co-ordlnator  correctly  described  the  kind  of  voca- 
tional counseling  generally  conducted  In  Umbrella  programs, 
then  this  aspect  of  the  program  on  Rlkers  Island  was  slg- 
nlflcanitly  different  from  the  component  as  prescribed  In  the 
Umbrella  design.     Indeed,  because  of  the  residential  and 
other  characteristics  of  the  prison,  and  given  the  niimber 
of  ntaff  hours  required  for  counseling  In  the  M.D.T.  program. 
It  would  have  been  difficult  to  confine  such  counseling  to 
the  purely  vocational  orientation  described  by  the  Co- 
ordinator. 

f)     Research  Implications ; 

The  research  Issue  posed  by  all  of  th^  fundamental 


variations  described  above  Is  whether  or  not  the  project 
was  actually  testing  th^  effectiveness  of  the  M.D.T*  Umbrella 
desXs^  within  a  prison,  since  it  was  not  feasible,  in  this 
particular  setting,  to  operationalize  many  of  its  definitive 
features.     -If"  mr  maxm  n>t,  Since  the  modifications  which 
characterized  this  educational  system  were  mainly  ad  hoc 
adjustments  to  local  conditions,  the  isjwe  arises  whether 
those  educational  and  training  features  which  were  definitive 
of  the  program  were  so  Inextricably  linked  to  such  local 
conditions  as  to  make  either  accurate  description  or 
replication  impossible. 

3)     Staff;  '  I  ' 

The  staff 'of  the  M.D.T.  progranj  in  the  vocational  shop 
areas  consisted  of  individuals  who  had  been  recruited  from 
direct  shop  and  vocational  work^ (which  was  tha  general  pro- 
cedure for  recruitment  of  M.D.T.  instructional  personne^, 
rather  than  through  the  Board's  regular  teacher  procurement 
programs.     Regular  Board  of  Education  licensure        not  re- 
quired  for  M.D.T.  instructors;  wh»  are  recruited  among  shop 
practitioners  and  mfcet  then  receive^  certification  by  the 
Board Board  of  Examiners.     The  considerable  differences 
between  staff  meeting  formal  educational  and  experimential 
requirements  and  those  brought  directly  into  a  classroom 
settinp;  from  '^he^  field**  are  noted  in  the  accompanying  con-^ 
ference  evaluations,  and,  as  suggested  therein,  are ^believed 
to  h^ve  been  significantly  reflected  in  the  kinds  of  concerns 


of  each  program  as  well  as  the  kinds  of  training  experiences 
which  resulted  from  each. 

In  comparison  to  the  ¥»S»  1§9  experimental  program^ 
there  were  no  staffing  vacancies  In  M.D.T.,  during  the  course 
of  the  experiment.    The  full  professional*  staff  consisted 
of  six  vocational  shop  (broad-areas)  Instructors,  four 
guidance  counselors,  and  five  basic  education  teachers.  In 
addition  to  tJre  Counselor-ln-charge. 

ThereX/as,  In^  the  M.D'.T.  program,  however,  a  large 
staff  tur^ovg^.    Of  10  staff  members  hired  on  October  18,  196^, 
two  terminated  after  one  month  on  the  Jab,  one  after  two 
months,  and  all  but  one  of  remaining  staff  terminated  in 
May  of  1966  when  the  program  failed  to  obtain  refunding  ait 
ths^^^tfpe  for  three  of  six  af^^-^i^s  shops.     There  are  Sk^number 


of  possible  reasons  for  this  turnover.    As  has  already  been 
noted,  this  program  was  funded  from  20  weeks-to~20-weeks . 
Therefore,  it  v;as  unable  to  extend  ft#t»^re'et  commitments  fm* 
pe9Ptw4«-4^w^-sxoesB^«r  20  weeks.     In  addJ.tiorj,  there  was  some 
unemployment  during  interim  periods  between  cycles,  for  which 
staff  was  not  paid,  and  uncertainty  concerning  the  exact 
date  of  re-com.Tiencement  of  training.     It  seems  reasonable 
to  suggest  that  the  particular  personnel  conditions  in  each 
of  the  educational  systems  Involved  with  the  project  were 
pertinent  to  the  training  ajid  educational  ln-p\^t  of  these 
systems  and  required  analysis  to  determine  their  effect  upon 

program  and  on  the  project  findings. 

I 
j 


4)     shops  and  Curricula; 

The  six  shops  established  In  the  M.D.T.  program  «r^^-^o. 
those  specified  In  the  proposal^  tSF^ictte    Building  Services; 
Commercial  Occupations;  Distributive  Occupations;  Machine 
Shops;  Metal  Fabrication;  and  Printing. 

Prior  to  conunencement  of  Instnrctlon,  the  vocational 
training  program,  for  each  broad  area,  was  detailed  In  > 
curricula  and^syllabl  jwhlch  specified:     (1)  major  Instruc- 
tional"" units,   (2)  clock  hours,   (3)  specific  Job  skills  to 
be  developed,   (^)  Instructional  materials,   (5)  teaching  aids, 
(6)  new  equipment,  and  (7)  techniques  for  evaluation  of 
progress  and  achievement.     In  addition  detailed  Individual 
outlines  vrere  prepared  for  the  basic  education  Instruction 
te  accompany  ejach  of  the  broad  areas  of  training.  -^Both  the 
-vWatj/onal  and  baclc  education  curricula,  although  not  In- 

tenaed  to  be  rigidly  binding  on  the  Instructor,  were  extremely 

20 

^  detailed.     Th6ce  documents    reA;ieal  t^helr  far  greater  spec- 
ificity than,  the  curricula  outlines  developed  for  the 
P.S.  189  programs.     1^  was  the  observation  of  p2*oJect  staff 
that  the  nature  of  the  correctional  population  on  Rikers 
Island  and  of  instructional  conditions  si)ecifl6  to  pjrison 
training  did  not  allow  these  sylLtbi  to  be  more  than  gener- 
ally adhered  to,  and  that  constructive  modifications  based 
on^  the  year's  actual  experience  might  have  evolve'd  through 

20 

Annexed  hereto  as  Appendix 


use  of  the  curricula^ development  budget  which  was  submitted 

*wlth  the-  project's  second-yearns  opTgtlQn  request. 

t 

5)    EducatlQlial  Theory: 
■     As  set  forth  In  Its  enabling  legislation,  the  general  ^ 
purpose  of  M.D.T.  sl  "to  develop  and  apply  the  Information 
and  methods  needed  to  deal  with  the ^f>*cr6lems  of  unemployment 
'  resulting  from  automation  and  technological  changes  and 
other  types  of  persistent  unemplojrment."    Objectives  of  the 
^  Umbrella  phase-one  program 'i»e  described  In  an' off  Iclal 
State  Employment  Service  recruitment  notice  as^  "to  provide 
Introduction  to  Broad  Fields  of  Work  /sic/  and  remedial 

training  In  reading,  writing,  basic  arithmetic,  spelling  and 

22 

other  lanpaxase  skills  /slcj".     The  particular  mission  of  the 
Hikers  program ^as^  been  spelled  out  by  Its  Counselor-ln- 
Charge:     "In  addition  to  the  norma-l  M.D.T. '  ob'J-ectlvesV 
Rlker*s  Manpower  Prograjn  Is  concerned,  with 'effecting  a  / 
fundamental  chancre  In  life  patterns  of  the  95  Inmates  en- 
trusted to  our  care*     We  are  hoping  through' the  dedicated 
application  of  the  thre^ component  parts  of  the  Manpower 
Development  Training, Pipgram,  skill  training,  basic  educa- 
■%^tlon,  -and  counseling,  t;o  cut  down  on  the  rate' of  recidivism, 

reshape  tj^c  '  Inmate  •  s  self-laiage  In  a  more  positive  direction, 

•         -  23 

and  make  him  a  tape  paying  Instead  of  a  tax  absorbing  citizen."  . 

'^■"■P.G.  B7-415,  Tltile  I,  Sec.  101.**  ■  . 

^^MDTA  Bulletin.  No.  26,  May  2,  19^6,  p.l 

quoted  In  The  Manpower  Matrix,  vol.  1,  no.  li     (no  ; 
pap;lnfl.tlon) . 
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Lte  numbers  of  such  pronouncements  6f  purpose,  the 

ft. 

project  did  not  encounter  any  official  statement  of  educa- 
tional  or  other  theory  through  which  it  was  hypothesized   •  ^ 
that  the  program,  as  established  and  operationaliz«»d  on  a 
national,  state,  clty-wlde,  or  prison  level,  vfas  designed  to 
accomplish  these  stated  objectives. 

InNiarticular,  the  Hikers  a^aptc>yten  of  the  Umbrella 
concept  seemed  primarily  to  consist  of  necessary  adaptive 
improvisations  rath^  than  of  changes  planned  in  ad<vance  as 
a  result  of  professional  theorizing  about  training,  educa- 
tion, and  thp  nature  and  "needs"  of  the  adolescent  inmate. 
This  nugrects  that,  if  there  were  any  theoretical  under- 
pinnijigs  in  the  community-based  Umbrella  "program,  these  same 
premicec  uere  intended  to  be  applicable  in  a  prison-based 
version. of  the  program,  with  this  population.     However, -the 
above  quotation  from  the  Gounselor-in-charge  of  the  Hikers 
progro.m  indicates  »n  objective  "in  addition  to  the  normal 
H.D.T.  ODjoctive.T, "  i.e.,   "effecting  a  fundamental  change  in 
life  patterns."    If  this  were,  Indeea,  an  official  added 
poal  of  |the  program,  this  "tjheory-gap"  appears  to  be  the  more 
Rlgnlflci^nt  because,  as  was  nqted  by  the"  Gounselor-in-charge, 
such  additional  poal  was  to  be  reached  without  program  addi- 
tions but  through' the  usual  "three  component  parts"  of  M.D.T. 
and  because  in  fact,  as  has  been  ^dlcated  in  the ^^^^egolng 
descriptive  sections, " the  Hikers  program  had  fewer,  not 
more,  alternatives  and  resources  than  community-based 

Umbrella  programs,  ' 

t," 
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1*1    WSV/  YORX  CITY  PAHOLE  COMMISSION 
A.     EXPERIMENTAL  REQUIREMENT: 

Ittvoi^ement  of  the  ilew  York  City  Parole  .Commission 
in  the  project  was  not  mentioned  In  the  proposal •  Neverthe- 
less, It  would  not  havd  been  possible  to  operatlonallze  the 
proposal  without  the  Parole  Commission.     The  several  i^easons 
for  thlc  lylLll'tro  discussed  separately.  ^ 

1.     The  compelling  consideration  was  that  the  adolescent 
population  on  Rlkers  Island  overwhelmingly  consisted 
of  youths  who  were  serving  Indeterminate  sentences. 
^  Thlc  is  a  sentence  under'  which  they  may  serve  up  to  ^ 

three  yeai^s  In  prison;  the  amount  of  time  to  be  served 
and^the  exact  date  of  -release  are  determlnedT  solely  by 
the  po.rolc  Commission,     The  difference  between  three 
years  and  the  time  actually  served  In  prison  Is  the 
pei^od  the  released  Inmate  Is  required  to  be  "on  parole." 
Although  the  prison  census  varied  fTom  day  to  day,  the  ^ 
project  estlmatefi  that  12  out  of  every  15  adolescents 
arriving  on  Rlkers  Island  were  ' Indeteinnlnate-sentence 

cases. 

It  would  have  been  ImposslBlp  to  obtain  enough  sub- 
Jects  for  the  experiment  If  Indeterminate-sentence 
cases,.  I.e.,  future  parolees  were  eliminated  from  the 
study  and  only  definite-sentence  cases  vrere  Included. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  would  be  a  larger  universe 
from  which  to  select  subjects  If  definite-sentence  ca^es 


were  also  considered  ellglblei.    Although  the  wide  range 
Of  sentencing  practices  In  New  York  City  was  recognized, 
It  was  nevertheless  deemed  probable  that^  oia:  Initial  N 
would  be  more  homogeneous  as  well  as  more  representative 
of  the  prison  population  If  It  Included  only  Indetermln- 
ate*-sentence  cases.     Mew  York  State  law^equlred  that 
the  sentencing  Court  Imoose  a  fixed,  and  determinate 
sentence  If  It  concluded  there  was  no  substantial 
possibility 'for  "reformation"  of  the  defendant.  The 
Indeterminate  sentence,  therefore,  represented  Initial, 
although  subjective,  Jud^ents  of  "ref ormable"  cases, 
/ihlle  these  opinions  came  from  many  different  sentencing 
Judcres,  vflth  a  wide  range  of  opinions  and  philosophies, 
affecting  their  definition  of  "reformable,  »^  it  was  also, 
true  that  the  nmall  population  of  definite-sentence 
adolescent  cases  on  Hikers  Island  was  composed  of  In- 
inatea  An  a  wide  vari-ety  of  legal  categories.     It  was 

1 


In  -^d^lition  to  definite  (i's  tralght" )  sentence  cases, 
this -population  which  wa«  deemed  Inelllglble  for  t7he 
study,   included:     (1)   Inmates  serving  "Balance  of 
Time,"  i.e.,  peirolees  who, having  violated  parole,  were 
serving  the  portion  of  the  3-year  maximum  which  re- 
mained after  time  served  before  parole  and  time  in 
the  community  on  parole  before  their  return  to  prison 
had  been  deducted;   (2)   Inmates  with  outstanding  ^ 
arrest  or  violation  warrants  which  would  be  executed 
upon  immediately  after  their  "release**  on  parole 


r 

V 

'  ^  considered  probable  >that  this  deflnlte-senten^  group 

■  was  n^ore  heterogeneous.  In  terms  of  personality,  pre- 

vious legal  Involvement,  demographic,  and  other  back- 
ground factors,  than  the  Indeterminate-sentence  group • 
Therefore,  except  for  a  small  number  of  deflnlte- 
sentence  cases,  -^pnly  future  parolees  were  accepted  Into 
the'  st;ady,  >  ,        ^  / 

2,    The  Counselcir-ln-charge  'of  M.D.T.,  and  the  Principal 

of  P.S,  189  agreed  that  subjects  should  be  released  from 

prison  not  later  tfian  between  one  and  two  mt>nths  after 

completion  of  training  If  *he  effects  of  training  were 

not  to  be  obscured  or  altogether  lost  because  of  factors 

associated  with  continued' Imprisonment  without  training. 

An  additional  reason  for  requiring  controlled  release 

for  subjects  whc  received  M.D.T,  training  was  that  the 

mainland  "specif Ic".  pha^e  of  M.D.T,  was  designed  for 

those  .V7ith  basic  vocational  skills  at  the  phase-one- 

compljetion  level. 

From  the  research  point  of  view,  the  design  con- 

templ^t6d  evaluations  of  subjects*  vocational  experiences 
^^„--,  « 

It' was  proposed  to  the  funding  agency  in  January,  1966 
that  the  training  population  also  include  definite- 
sentence  cases  who  met  the  other  gross-entry  require- 
jnents^of  the  study.    The  "project  anticipated  problems 
^  of  release-dates,  of  the  %ivallabllity  of  these  subjects 

for  (iif f erential  aftercare^ which  was  part  of  the  exper- 
imental design,  and  for  testing^  and  data  gathering  in 
the  community.    However,  as  a  group  wlTL3.ch  might  be 
followed  to  test  the  hypothesis  that^  legal-category 
differences  would  indicate,  correspondingly  different 
J       receptivity  to  training,  it  was-  decided  to  accept  such 
caseg  into  program.    Most  of  them  were  found  to  be  in- 
eligible for  other  reasons,  and  the  four  such  inmates 
admitted  were  a  group  of  no  statistical  significance. 
Q  No  more  Indl^rlAgjaarS  could  be  added  because  of  *  termination 

ERLC  /  ^^^^  tJ^^  project.  • 


by  measurement  of  their  performance  In  the  community 
aftfer  release  from  prison.    However,  this  methodology 
vjould  have  been , rendered  wholly  Invalid  if  subjects  were 
exposed,  after  training,  to  qualitatively  and  quantita- 
tively uncontrolled  intervening  prison  experiences  of  a  - 
duration  which  the  professional  educators  indicated  would 
significantly  distort  the  effects  of  their  program. 
There  v/as  no  population,  other  than  future  parolees,  whose 
release  dates  might  be  reasonablfi|  confometi  with  training- 
completion  dates.     (It  is  to  be  recalled  that  all  subjects 
experienced  differences  of  up  to  10  weeks  in'  the  length 
of  their  pre-t^ining  imprisonment,  and  this  period  wAs 
even  longer  for  subjects  in  the  first  training  cycle. 
It  had  been  suggested  by  the  educators  that  if  release 

from  prison  occurred  within  an  educationally  satisfactory 

I 

period  of  time  after  comply ion  of  vocational  training, 
the  fact  that  subjects  had  experienced  such^dlf f erent 
lengths  of  pre-tralnlng  imprisonment,  within  the  10-weeks 
range,  vxould  not  invalidate  correlation'  of  commtinlty  be- 
havior and  vocational  training,     It  was  also  believed 
that  if  a  reasonable  waiting  period  prior  to  training  * 
were  capable  of  obscuring  the  effects  of  the  subsequent 
trajjnlng  experience,  then  it  might  be  concluded  that  suc1i 
training  vras  not  adaptable  to  normal  prison  conditions.) 

-  See  Chapter  yt^^i  Section  C. 


3,    It  was  reasoned  that  the  recbrds  and  surveillance 
data  of  the  Pe^ole  Commission  were  a  necessary  source 
for  measuring  subjects •  community  ad JuslSnent,     The  pro- 
ject had  no  sta-ff  suitable  for  gathering  similar  data 
Independently  In  the  community  and.,  had  no  legal  powei;,  to 
rejqulre  Inmates  to  report  their  adjustment  ot  status 
after  release.    Parole  records  were,-  legally,  conflden- 
tlal,  and  ^  would  have  no  standing  to  gain  access  to 
them  If  the  Parole  Commission  were  not  Involved  In  the 
jaxx^mst.     In  addition,  these  flle^  were  difficult  for 
"outsiders"  to  peruse .^"^ Even  wltlr^  access  to  the  files, 
obtaining  and  evaluating  the  required  data  Indep.endent 
of  the  Commission  would  be  likely  to  Introduce  the 
variable  of-  differences  attributable  to  collection  and 
analysis  procedures,'  thus  compounding  the  Inherent 
problem  of  d^^erences  caused  by  variation  In  perceptions 
and  record-keeping  by  Individual  parole  officers, 
k.     It  wasja0lleved  that  the  Indef Inlte-tjrp©  sentence 
and  the  future  parole  experience  were  programatlcally 
more  typical  for  adolescent  Inmates  In  tjirban  penal  \et^ 
tings  than  straight  sentences  followed  by  unconditional 
release  without  some  kind  of  subsequent  sxirvelllance 
mechanism.  -^^ 

2?  '  '  \  ^ 

See,  for  example.  Chapter  X,  Subsection  B  (2)  b,  > 

.Infra,  describing  attc  pre-test  experience  with  an 

instrument  whose  Information  was  collected  by  project 

staff  from  parole  files i\ 
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5.    It  was  believed  that  accounts  of  parole  of  flexes 
having  contact  with  subjects  In  the  community  could  pro- 
vide enriched  data  cotfcemlng  recidivism.  Correction 
Department  refcords  could  be  collected^  but,  without  ^ 
supplementation  "^y  parole  records,  these  would  be  ttterely 
off Iclal  statements,  of  final  court  dlsposJLtlons ;  they 
would  be  unlikely  tO'  provide,  the  project  wltih  data  other 
than  the  bald  fact  of  and  official  reajson  for  relnstltu- 


tlonallzatlon,  whereas  knowle^eable  staff  indicated 
that  these  data  alone  would  not  necessarily  present 
adequate  picture  of  continued  criminal  involvement. 
6.    The  proposal  called  for  establishment  by  the  project 
of  a  service  unit  to  provide  counseling.  Job  development, 
therapy,  and  referral  services,  on  an  "as-needed"  basis. 


Slnpe  parole  officers  were  performing  many  of  these 
fxinctlons  at  the  time  of  the  project's  funding,  there 
viae  a  likelihood  of  duplicated  or  conflicting  Involvement 
with  subjects  vmless  parole  activities  vrere  o^b-ordinated 
vflth  those  of  the  service  emd  of  the  project.  The 
possible  result  would  be  to  obscure  Inttioatieno  of  the 
^youlW-  ^  vocational  training.    Notwithstanding  thsrt 
the  service  aspect  v;as  directly  spelled  out  In  owe  pro- 
posal. It  v/as  not  considered  the  project's  mission  to 
replace  ezlstlng  community  services.     The  requirement 
of  services  "as  needed"  for  "Intensive-aftercare"  cells 
necessarily  Implied  supplementation,  which  j^equlred  an 


lntliii|ite  Icnowledge  of  the  actiial  quality  of  on-going  ^ 
services  vztiloh  <rere  ii>4iag  supplied  by  parole  as  the  only 
community  agency  consistently  serving  the  entire  experl- 
mental  population.     In  addition^  v/lth  introduction  of 
the  M.D.T.  program'  on  Rlkeils.  Island  there  arose  Another 
reason  for  such  co-ordination:     the  mainland,  second- 
phase  of  the  M.D.T-u  program  Involved  ancillary  ct)mm\mlty 
servl(xes  nuch  as  counseling,   Job  placement,  and  guidance 
and  referral,  hitherto  not  available  to  the  ex-Inmate 
population.     The  research  design  contemplated  one-half 
^thc  total  i;.  'I.e. ,  after-care-control  subjects,  receiving 
no  special  services,  or.   In  other  words,  normal  community 
services  and  one-half  receiving  "Intensive"  aftercare 
frox  bio  project  service  ?taff.     There  ;7as  discovered  to 
be  a  constant  upgrading  of  "normal"  comipunlty  service 
as  a  regult  of  Increased  pro^^ram  Involvement  of  federal 
and  i^jtate  a/^encles  and  of  programs  such  as  M.D.T.     It  _ 
v/as  reasoned  th^it  unless  the  project  could  Integrate 
;;lthln  Itn  deslrn  certain  of  the  community  services  thug 
nrovldcd,   the  so-called  "Intensive"  aftercare  subjects 
recoivlnr;  project  services  might  become.  In  fact,  a 
group  receiving  attenuated  services  v;here,  fully  staffed 
social  a.'^^ency  ^xnfi  service  *x>TO^eQt  resources  set  the  tone 
and  level  of '"normal"  community  facilities  at  a  particular 
blme,  In  a  particular  region  of  the  city,  or  w}.th  certain, 
tyncip  of  services.    Hecalllng  that  the  Parole  Commission 


had  lep:al  responsibility  for  all  youths  In  ewr  experiment, 

that  ^;it)ur)  v;as  seen  an  the  only  Instrumentality  through 

vrhlch  bhc  rccearch  deslppn  could  be  prer^crved  by  either 

coordihjatln,^  or  iceeulnp;  track  of  referralq  to  such 
1 

fcmnorarllY  enriched  services  within  the  community. 
7.     The  T)rooosal  envisioned  testln/?;,  psychological  and 
clinical  services  and  other  matters  Involving  the  sub- 
jects^ ircportlnr:,  In  the  community,  at  specified  t?mes 
and  nlaces.     Since  one^Pfobable  outcome  of  the  project 
could  OG  expected  to  pe  a  high  level  of  employment 
^amon.'T  nt  least  certecln  groups  of  subjects.   It  would  be 
unlllcely  that  the  sm^ll  project  staff  v;ould  be  a^le  to 
oonrluot  community  p^roup  testing,  on-going  vocational 
nnrl  Kildance  counseling,  and  Interviewing  unless  these 
couici  oe  combined  v/lth.   Instead  ofS\elng  additional  to,  ^ 
the  offlclnl  reporting  requirements  of  the  Parole 
Commission. „ 

^.     It  uas  rcco;7\lzed  that  the  complex  Interaction  be-. - 
t;v;f.Mni  5;ub'Joct  and  parole  officer,  with  the  latter 
possllply^  oelng-  pdrdetved  as  a  ronresentatlve  of  author- 
1  tarlan  and  paternal. Istlc  officialdom,  v:as  a  constant 
in  the  community  experience  which  all  sub  J ects  would  have. 
There  cxlqted  tlie  ^poss Iblllty  that  611nlcQl  Jud^ent 
wou.lcL  nu,^,";est  that  aspects  ,of  thic  important  relationship 
should  be  modified  for  "intensive"  subjects.     In  other 
irords.,,  the  'duality  of  the  perceived  parole  relationship  . 

/       ^  ' 


connlstecL  of  service,  counsellnSt  frlendnhlp  and  concern 
on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  cupervlslon,  sur- 
veillance, punitive  rest:rlctlon,  reporting  requirements, 
and  the  pov;er  of  retumln;?"  a  subject  to  prison.  In 
addition  to  belnp;  a  community  agency  v/lth  which  the  pro- 
ject would  be  required  to  Interact  In  order  to  become 
and  remain  operational,  parole  v;as,  therefore,  also  a 
community  experience  for  subjects  of  the  experiment 
viiilch  the  "nervlce-as-needed"  concept  might  Indicate 
-hould  bo  altered.     Thlc  was  emphasized  by  recognition 
by  narole  officer::  themselves  that  their  large  existing 
cf\ti:eloa(l  and  outlen  which  they  regarded  as  mandatory 
loft  Lit/tlo  time  or  opportunity  for  them  to  function 
la  tho  .:lnfl3  of  rol^tlonohlpn  which  they  thought,  and 
;;hich  'ho  nrof esslonal  tenets  of  their  field  Indicated, 
would        mo::t  effective  with  parolees. 

cmi^jy':TSAii^ync  y'^\mi&o  of  pakolk  opiiHA'.^ioM  ai^d  ohgaijization 

'^no  !Iew  York  Olty  Parole  Comnlsslon  ^  generally  (j^rgan- 
Izod  in  a  ;aannor  rmbs bantlaliy  similar  to  the  State  and  most 
other  T;;\rolo  orKanizablonn  throughout  the  country.     I-^s  oper- 
mtlonal  charao terinticn  are  briefly  described  below  ay  they  ^ 
affected  tno  pro  .lectin  operation. 

The  parole  ^Jommin.non,   itself,  consist*  of  three  appointed 
momuers,  of  v/hou  one  ii^  'Jhairman.      ijx-officio  members  of  the 
Corr^iis^;ion  tiio  'jonmlsri ionorr:  of  Correct t ion  o.nd  lolico. 


/ 


and  any  Judf^^e  Involved  in  a  case —  to  the  extent. of  the 
Commission's  deliberations  regarding  that  case.     There  Is 
ordinarily,  little  ex-offlclo  Judicial  participation  In  the 
proceedln^?;s  of  the  Commission. 

The  "normal*'  caseload  for  parole  officers  with  adolescent 
cases  range<d'  betvjeen  50  and  100,     During  the  /project's  opera^ 
tion,  one  officer  wa^  laiovm  to  have  a  caseload  of  12?  adoles- 
cent cases.     Thl?5  "normal"  figure  Is  g^awcil^  In  excess  of 
that  prescribed  by  professional  parole  associations  and  social 
case-v/ork  organizations;  it  ^  baned  on  pra^ctlcal,  adminis- 
trative rather  than  theoretical  considerations. 

The  adolescent  unit  of  the  parole  Commission,  Imovm  as 
the  "Concentrated  .jurveillance  and  Supervision"  (CSA3)  unit 
vras  orp;anized  to  keet)  caseloads  for  officers  handling  adoles- 
cent cases  at  a  lovj  reasonable  figure.     Over  the  years, 

hov/ever,  actual  caseloads  Jm:^^  risen  to  the  above-mentioned 

■* 

ran;ro,  *  •  _ 

Aithou.-h  all  action  of  an  official  nature  w»&=t  be  taken 
by  one  or  more  of  the  three  Commissioners,  it  obviously 
impossible  for  any  Commissioner  to  maintain  familiarity,  much 
less  continulnr  contact,  v/ith  all  of  the  cases  to  which  he^ 
'     hae^  been  asslPxieVl.     It  is  to  be  considered  that  tte  parole 

responsibility  ^xtcnds  to  adults  as  well  as  the  aforementioned 

r  ^ 

'     adolescent  caseload.     In  addition,  a  Commissioner  may  be 

called  UTDon^   in  bhe  absence  of  the  Coimnlssloner  assigned  to  a 
particular  case,  to  make  a  decision  or  to  take  action  which 
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Is  ImraecLlately  required,  In  a  case  about  which  he  has  had  no 
previous  knov/ledge. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Parole  Commission  or- 
dinarily operate<d  on  a  "ref erral-up"  basis.  That  Is',  any 
action  denlred  by  a  particular  officer  ^  approved  by  the 
supervisor  of  the  CSAL)  unit,     (During  the  proJect^s  operation, 

the  supervisor  first  held  the  title  of  Senior  Supervising 

V 

Parole  Officer  and  was  later  promoted a  newly  created 
position  entitled  Deputy  Chief  Parole  Officer,)     Upon  the 
supervisor* n  approving  the  action  recommended  by  the  officer, 
elthet  the  supe.rvisor  or  the  officer  himself  cq11«^  the  case 
to  the  attcnl5ion  of  the  assigned  Commissioner  or,   if  he  ^ 
not  available,  to  the  attention  of  another  Commissioner,  As 
v;ill  De*  neen  below,   in  some  cases  the  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  i'arolo  Commission  act<t  in  lieu  of  a  Commissioner,  It 
was  our  observation  that  these  consultations  were'  essentially 
pro  f yrma  and  that  the  Commissioner  ordinarily  deferred  to 
the  intimate  icnov7led;-':e  of  the  case  possessed  by  the  parole 
or  jupcrVirin""  officer. 

The  nain  function  of  the  Commission  a})poared  to' be  making 
the  initial  dotormination  of  the  amount  of  time  an  inmate 
would  roma.in  in  the  prison  before  being  released  on  parole. 
This  ''letcrmination  v;^?^  made  as  soon  as  possible  af^er  in- 
carceration.    To  mal:i»^its  dctennination,  the  Commission 
reviovfod  the  pre-sentence  report  of  the  Probation  Department  — 
which  liad  been  for^vardod,  first,   to  the  sentencing  Judge  and, 


subsequently,  to  the.  Parole -^ommlsslon •    As  has  been  mentioned 
It  4^ legally  possible  for  an  Inmate  vmo  Jwo  received  the 
inck terminate  sentence  to  remain  In  Jail  for  three  years, 
but  this  practice  4©-  never  followed  Uecause  It  would  deprive 
the  Parole  Commission  of  any  Jurisdiction  over  a  case  after 
release.  '  ^ 

Essentially,  the  Inltla],  determination  of  time  of  re- 
lease  W  made  on  the  basis  of  review  of  thls^  document  and 
evaluation  of  the'oEi'ense  vrhlch  was  committed.  Addition, 
nominal  considerations  appeared  to  be  the  nature  of  rehabil- 
itative pro.o:rams  v;lthln  the  prison,  and  the  plans  and  re- 
sources available  for  the  particular  Inmate.     Uniformly,  few 
".satisfactory"  plans  aa\l^esources  exist;  and  Rllcers  Island 
rehabilitation  proP:ram3  are  not  perceived  as  of  sufficient 
value  to  Justify  retention  In  prison*    fhe  Commission  Chairman 
v/as  ouotofi  in  the  June  10,  I966  Daily  Hews  as  saying,  "Let's 
face  it,  nooocly  Kets  rehabilitated  in  orison.     It's  TOt  to  be 
f!one  on  ttie  outsirlo, . 

It  TTlion?  rl  be  noted  that  current  or  i;roJectcd  caseload 
of  the  ^)arolo  ofl'Vcer  to  vrhom  an  Inmate  would  be  asslfgiod  , 
after  release  was  never  aclcnouledred ,  by  any  officer  or 
Commissioner  with  v:hom  the  narole  sysbem  v;as  discussed,  ^ 
a  factor  in  settln.o:  release  dates. 

At  the  Inception  of  the  project,   tlie  averap;e  time  of 
incarceration  on  Hikers  Islaj;;^d  v;as  stated  to  be  elRhj>  months 
foV  r.fiolesocnt  incjetf^rminato  cases,   in  addition  to  whatever 
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detention  time  the  inmate  had\ previously  served.     After  being 
asrji^^ned  to  a  case,   the  Commissioner  intervievjs  his  inmate 
at  iiilcera  Island  and  may  also^receive^^an  intervlevj  repo^tf  f rom 
a  oarole  officer  who  had  seen  thi  inmate,  either  in  detention 
■or  at  Hil:er'3,     The  Commlcrsioner  then  ia»k^  a  :9ecommendation 


for  a  relcaDO  rlate,     upon  being  pres(^nted  toyitnd  aT)proved  at 
a  ^cetinp;  of  the  three  Commissioners,   this  date  bceorMs  the 
official  "tentative  release  date," 

A  le ttcr ^tS ^thon  nent  tg  the  Warden  of  the  Adolescent 
Divir.ion  an^-l  to  the  inmate,   setting:  forth  the^  earliest  date 
upon  V7hich  the  inmate  wl3rl  be  considered  for  parole.  The 
Gomiaissl'oner '  s  recommendation  ts  not,  hov;ever,  the  actual 
"earlier^t"  date  upon  v^hiph  the  inmate  -ts  considered  for-^- 
paawttr.     An  inmate  "oamn"  ten  days  each  mo^^jth  for  p-;ood  be- 
havior  In  tho  institution,  ^  He  1*  advis<3d  of  this  in  the 
parole  lGi;l;cr,     Locr.  of  'Srood  time"        one  of  the  'T)unishmcnts 
vfl»-ii»h  lactcd  out  by  the  Dej^artment  of  Correction  for 

an  institutional  offense  odt  infraction ,     Tlie  number  of  days 
"lor;t"  ts  a  determination  made  by  the  institutional  Dis- J 
clpllnary  iioard  rather  than  by  the  Parole  Commission,  The 
-.'arolc  CoDL^iission  i«-notified  of  each  loss  ^  time.  In 
addition,  an  institutional  inf rac^ierrvliiiown  as  a  "Class  K" 
infraction,  v-aiich  te  a  -serious  offense  sucih  as  attempted 
.escape  or  violent  assault ,  mean^  automatic  ^oWj  of  ^all  "good 


tine"  and  an  automatic  rcferoral  back  to  the  parole  ComSjiission 
for  "reconsideration"  of  the  tentative  release / date ,     In  s^ch 
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IS 
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event,  reconc Ideratloa  UGually  results  In  setting  back  the 
ol'lrlnal  tentative  release  date  and,  consequently,  a^lghger 
period  of  Incai^ceratlon.;,  It  t/'alv;ays  possible, /for  any  < 
reason,  for  the  parole  Commission  to  riiconsldcr  an  Initial 
tentative  release  date^     Ttetc  action  tates  place.  In  i^^rfbtlce, 
only  In  the  case  of  a  "Class  Infraction. 

Anuroxlmateiy  or>e  and  one-half  motifs  before  the^  effec- 
tive tentative  release  rlat^,  the  parole  Commission  revlGfV7^>^ 
each  cas-o  In  ll,!;ht  of  the  rcVort  of  an  In^^erv^ev/  betv/een  the 
Innate  and  l;he  "Institutional  parole  officer."     The  latter 
is 'a  rotatlnp^^  position  held  by  an  offitf^er  v/hose  Job  to 

deterfllne  v/hat  each  Inmate's  post-release  "program"  urt*!  ^e, 

If 

in  11  :h*;  of  nl::.  resources  and  plans. 

As  har  been  mentioned,,  In  reality,   for  i^oso  ?idolQs cento 
lenvln^-  ^ilkors  Island,   there  :ar5:  n8>J'planri^  ahcTVio  resources 
other  fciian  bhosc  which  each  parole  officer  tB"  capable  of 
ruirshallln.^^  throu;:'-h"personal  corrtaots.     Release,  thcref 6ro,  1 
f:^  not  ;^onerally  hf^id  Vp  msndlng  reasonable  assurance  of  a 
-t-abLe  r^^rld^noo  or  any  sort  of  employment.     A  release  date 
arT)ro::l^natln^^  the  Ifist  adjusted  tentative  release  date  tf: 
-eaorally  fxpnroved  bgp^hc  i^arolc  IJomjalsslon. 

Upon  3E»eieaec  f       ^^Isbn ,   the-  parolee  tt;  bussed  to  the 
parole  :on:.ilssiba  •  s  heaciquartj^s  In  Hanhat.tan  and  there 
arlvlsed  of  the  rules,  re,':ulatlon:] ,  and  conduct  vrhlch  fli^t  be 
"  oo's^-rvnd  finrln./-  tiii&  pWrt^ti        narole.     Ke  also  »^«ts  hl,s 
parole  officer,  asslpined  on  the  bar;ls  of  the  county  of 

/sjdoace  or  {:i.e  Irvnate. 
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C.:,  OPTIONS  ANET  THE  PAROLE  JUDICIAL  FUNCTION: 

1.  .Procedures:  %  - *  *  ' 

\'  ;  ^      ^    •  •      ■  *■  r 

'  I  In  any  discussion  of  -Che- major  Independent  variable 

-      "       .        '^  "^ 

6-f  recidivism,  It  is  ti^ecessa^ry  tp  ujnderstand  the  processes 

arid    roc edures^  employed  by  the  parole  Commission  in  determln-^ 
^  .     ,  .  y 

Ing  whether  or  not  a  parolee  t«.  declared  in  violation  of  his 

parole 'or.  vrtiether  or  not  he  i«  returned  to  prison. 

.As -his  first  act^ after  release,  the  parolee  promise*, 

•'in  writing,  to  conform 'to  certain  "conditions  ^of  parole," 

I.e.,  certain  rule^  of  conduct.    He  agree^  to'  the^^  following : 

'  a.  MI  will  make  a  reasoijslble  attempt'  €o  earfo  my  own 
,    •  c  .  ■  ■ 

living,  to  ijpspect  the  rights  of  others,  to  ^ 

support  my  (JependentSj  if  any,  and  satisfy  any'- 

just>  claims  upon  i^^time  or  income.  _ 

^         b.  "I  vrill  m&lceino  effort  to  conceal  my  activities, 

^  vihether  by  failure  to  report  them  or* by  falsely 

'  reporting*,  them  or  by  hampering  any  investigation 

^         of  them  by  the  Parole  Comml^sloft.,  and  I  will  not  ^ 

marry  withoait  first  obtaining  the  permission  (&f  , 

mjf  parole  officer^ 

"I  will  report  to  my  parole  officer  at  the  time 
and  place  specified  on^my  re^rt  card.    If  I 
fair  to  report  ih  person^  as  directed,  I  will, 
without  delayW  ^n:ite  to  my  parole  officer,  100 
Gentry  Street,  New  York  City,  explaining  why  I 
tiilec^  to  appear  anct  will  then  report  the  ne: 


r 


day  at  Room  I603. 
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d.  "I  will  not  use  or  engage  In  the  $ale  of  ^arootics 
^.  In  any  rorm  and  must  .Abstain  .from  any  over- 
-indulgence in 'intoxicating  liquors 
"At  all  tflT^s,  I  will  keep  my  parqle  officer  in- 


fdraed  of  the  ad(^ress  at  which  I  live  and  any 
other  information  which  will  help  him  in  finding 
me  at  any  time%     I  will  notify  him  before  r^emov- 
io^  to  a  new  address,  and  I  will  reply  promptly 
to  any  communication  from  my  parole  officer  or 
other  officials  of  the  Parole  Commission. ^  ^ 
f .  "I  will  not  leave  the  city  without  first  obtaining 
the  consent  of  my  parole  officer.     Should  I 
wish  to  accept  employment  out  of  town,  I  will 
produce  written  ^roof  that  I  have  been  offered  a 
job  before  I  may  expect  to  get  the  officer's 
consent  to  leave.  , 
•  g.  "At  all  times,  I  will  fully  explain  how  I  meet  my 

expenses.     If  my  income  includes  gifts  from 
friends,  odd  Jobs,  repayment  of  debts  or  similar 
\^  \  irregular  income,  I  will  keep  a  record  of  it, 

;lncludi^^  the  nam^s  and  addresses  of  the  persons 
concerned,  and  be  ready  to  report  it  to  my  parole 
officer.  ^  *K 

h.  *'I  agree  to  continue  tb  receive  medical  treatment 
for  any  social' diseases  and  to  attend  a  mental 
hygiene  clinic  if  so  ^directed  by  my  parole  officer. 
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If  I  should  contract , any.  coBjmunl cable  disease,  I 

•      \  ^ 

will  report  this  to  the  parole  officer,  will 
secure  medical  treatment,  arid  will  make  every 
effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  the  Infection. 

1,  "I  will  keep  reasonable  hours,  but  this  does  not 
prevent  xae  from  working  nights^  or  from  engaging 
in  any  approved  occupation.     I  am  not  required 
to  tell  anybody  I  am  on  parole,  but  I  must  avoid 
going  anywhere  late  at  night  ,wlthotit  a  good      -  ^ 
rejason.  '      ,  - 

J.  "I  will  avoid  undesirable  friends  or  acquaintances, 
.and  especially  anyone  having  a  criminal  records 
I  am  aware  that  my  visiting  or  writing  .toi  ariyone 
in  prison,  no  matter  whatl  the  excuse,  will  J)e 
considered  a  violation  of  my  parole.  ^ 

k.  "I  will  shpw  to  "my  parole  officer  my  Social 

^ 

Security  card,  food  handler's  certificate,  union 
qard,  public  relief  card^  fete.*.  If  I  secure  any. 
Under  no  circumstances  will  I  apply  for  a  hunting 
license  or  a  chauffeur's  or  operator's  ll^sense 
^  -without  first  obtaining  permlss^n  of  my  paro^Le 
officer^    If  I  receive  such  consent  and  secure  a 
license,  L,wlll  show  it  to  my  parole  officer. 
1.  "If  I  am  arrested  in  another  state  during  my  parole 
period  I  hereby  agree  to  waive  extradition  and 
not  re'fei^t  being  returned  by  the  Parole  Commission 
to  the.  qity  of  New  York." 
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A  parole-vlolktlon  warrant  lssued"^rj  the  balsl^  .of  vlolSSionC^' 
of  one  or  more  conditions  of  parole  Is  called  a^»tecl3|iical  ^5^^?^/ 
violation."    To  recommit  a  parolee  for  a  teohal^^l  violf^^|on|,'^f^^" 


no  return  to  court,  is  involved.     The  pscrtiibular  p^ole  of^^e'r 
must  discuss  his  decision  with  the  parole  supervisor.  If 
supervisor  concurs  in  the  decision,  a  parole  violation  W&rant 

4 

issues  upon  the  signature  of  a  Commissioner.     When  the"  - 
Commissioner  signs  the  warrant,  either  Wie-.  police  or  the 
parole  officer  apprehends  the  parolee  and  takes  him  to  the 
nearest  Department  of  Correction  facility,  where  the  warrant 
is  "lodged,^'  and  from  whence  he  is  transferred  directly  to 
Hikers'  Island  without  fui*ther  procedure.    ^  - 

If-^^of fleer  .believes  that  a  new  crime  has  or  may  have 
been  committed  by  a  parolee,  h^  may  apprehend  the  youth  on  a 
technical-violation  v^arrant  anct  surrendyer  him  to  the  po'lice 
detective  V  bureau  instead  of  to  the  Department  of  Correction. 
The  parolee  may  then  be  detained  on  the  basis  of  the  violation 
viarrant,  pending  the  police  investigation  and- their  decision 
to  cause  an  arrest  to  be  made. 

parole  officers  are  instructed  that,  as  peace  officers 
with  custodial  Jurisdiction,  they  also  have ^a  legal  right  to 
apprehend  and  de1ii6ln  any  .  parolee,  wij^hout  either  a  parole 
violation  or  arrest  warrant  having  "been  issued.  4^  may  have 
recourse  to  such  Informal  detention  in  the  process  of  making 
a  decision  or  conducting  his  ovm  investigation  about  whether 
or  not  to  isiJLie  a  technical-violation  warrant. 
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*  '  G^paHerlns.  the  usual  life  .&ltei*natt.ves  of  most  adoleacent 
pa3?^1^^'$.Sy  *^|L  laiovm  by.  al-1  parol^  officera^.  l^fc^  is  rare  that  a 
•    parolee  is  not  in  actual  Eolation 'of  at' leaJSt  one^.of  the  con- 
.  '       '    ditlona-^^*  hta,.parol.e./  Some  conditions-^ are-^'n6'ceasarllj\ 
^^^|g^;;i?lp  Of  others:     as  T^hen*  th^  pg^ralee  is 

to*  r05)ort  to  *>iis' «>f  f  ice;r    or       enter  a  counseling 


.i  , ^ group,  iQi^l^ parole  premises,  JnfiS  necessarily  meets,  former  prison-^ 


^atea  and -others  vxho  ai^e— **fa\deslrable^  or  acquaintances 


and  eGpe<lally  anyorae  havlngV^  crliji^al  record."  Similarly, 

other  condi  tions  of  pa\|-ole  are  .simply  not  r^tricUy  enforced. 

v'or  example,   it  vxas  observed  tha"  parole  'officers  had  con- 

'  slderable  difficulty  in  obtaining  compliance  with  their 

*■  * 

requirements  ihat ' part>lees  re^larly  report  at  certain  times 
kad.  on  specified  dates.     In  addition  to  being  a  violation  r'- 
per  se,  ii:  vjas  assumed  that  reasons  for  this  dereliction  in- 
eluded  the  reluctance  of  parolees  to  enter  into  .conferfenQ.es 
in  7/hich  they  viould  be  inclined  to  conceal  proscribed  activi-  . 
ties;  en'-;ar:lnp;  in  such  activities  and  failing  to  fully  dis- 
close them  are  two  additional  violations. 

A  pap^rle  violation  viarrant  issued  on  the  basis  of 
violation  of  one  of  the  conditions  of  parole  marks  an  officer's 
deviation- tolerance  level.     3uch  a  warrant  represents  a 
decision  by  the  r>arole  officer  that  a'  pai'tlcular  parolee  / 
should  be  returned  to  prison,  not  his  earliest  finding  of  the 
fact  that  the  parolee  has  violated  parole.     The  crucial  factor 
is  the  discretion  of  the  parole  officer,  and  the  concurrence 
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of '  hir^s  supervisor,   In  exercising  their  quasi- Judic ial  option 
to  return  a  parolee  to  prison. 

Che  'accompanying  parole  officer  conference  transcript 
demonstrates  that  the  decision  essentially  revolves  around 
the  of ficer' G  perception  of  the  general  "adjustment-level" 
of  the  parolee.     The  particular -of ficer* s  personality,  pre- 
sju^iceg,  morality,  tolerance-level,  and  other  factors,  thus^ 
are  highly  oigaificant  in  arriving  at  this  decision.  For 
example,  in  the  conference  it  was  revealed  that  a  violation 
might  Isc^ue  if  the  officer  believed  that  the  parolee  had  to' 
be  removed  "for  his  ovrn  good,"  that  is,  when^the  offiqer  felt 
'a  you.th  had  reached'  the  point  vihere  he  wa?  likely  -to  commit  ' 
a  nevj  offenne  and,  thus,  b6  in  more  serious  ti'ouble  than  if 
he  viere  ^returned  as  a  technical  violator. 

A  de  ^ro^  of  conformity  and  consistency  v^as  imposed  on 
this  pto'ce-sG  by  the  role  asnumed  by,  and  the  strength  o^ 
pernonaH|;y  of  the  superlclsory  parole  officer.     It  v^ill  be 
recalled  •vhr.;:  one  supervisor.  v;as  in  charge  of  the  ■  entire  unit 
of  olflcers  nupervis^ng  Adolescent  parolees.     As  peace 
otficsx^j  memoes  of  the  parole  staff  at  all  times  appeared' 
conrjciouG  "of  their  poj:^-mlliT:ary  status  *and  reacted,  to  their 
supervisor  accoi^dingly;  hlrs  philosophy  wjis,  in  the  main,  that 
overtly  adopted  by  the  officers  of  the  unit,  "'  and  his  approval 

 T  -r  ■  T  
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perusal  of  the  attached  conference  transcript  indicates 
•  that,  of  the  three  sets  of  "professionals"  associated  with  the 
projec":,  only  the  parole  officers  referred  to  each  other  as 

"Mr."     i^he  organizational  role  of  the  supervisor  as' leader 
v/ho  designated  thoi3e  v7ho"v;ere  to  speak  was  also  evident  at 
^hls  conference. 
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of  all  technical  violations  ^as  required  before  a  warrant  wa^^ 
'^subnlttecL  for  a  Commissioner'^  signature-*     This  supervisor 
was,  however,  heavily  preoccupied  with  administrative  dutieg. 
j^ven  v;ithout  these  duties,   the  supervisor  may  be  erwlsloned 
ac  a  qualsi-Gommissioner ,  having  certain  decision-making 
prerogatives  in  connection^,  only  v;lth  adolescent  parolees. 
ConciderinT:  the  ratio  of  adult  to  adolescent  parolees,  and 
conslderlnr'*  the  f &c  I:  that  there  were  three  Commissioners  and 
only  one  CSAS  (adolescent  unit)  supervisor,  his  "caj^eload" 

V 

v/as  far  hetwlcr  than  that  of  any  single  Commissioner. 

'   'The  situation  thuo'  presented  seemed  to  be  one  of  freedom 
for  T)arole  officers  to  j^sue^ warrants  of  technical  vlol^lon 
in  accordance  7?lth  their  individual  perceptions  and  pre- 
ferences*, provided  that  these  perceptions  and  prefe^ren^s  j 
were  consistent  v/lth  chose  of  the  s^upervising  orticer  or  that 
the  parole  officer  was  able  to 'properly  Interpret  to  the 
laipervlBor^  his  reasons  for  recommending  the  violation. 

^/hen  an  ax-rest  x-iarrant  is  issued  on  the  basls^  of  in-  ^ 
dependent  oolice  or  court  action,  an  automatic  parole  violation 
v/arrant  is  ir'-ued.      ,'he  violation  v/atrant  may  be  held  in  the 
parole  office  un^.ll  actual  arrest  of  the  pai^lee  by  the 
police  but  it  is  "lod;:ed,"  lie.,   sent  to  court  as  soon  as  the - 
new  arrest  has  been  effected.     Such  a  violation  warrant  is 
based  on  the  fact  of  the  parolee's  being  sought  by  police  in 
connection  with  Lhelr  suspicion  of  hl4  having  committed  a 
new  crime.     The  effect  of  any  parole  violation  warrant ris  to 
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prevent;  the  parolee  from  having  ball  set  on  the  n^V7  charge, 

r,   If  ball  han  been  set,   to  prevent  Itn  operation  by  causing 
the  ;»arolee  to  be  retained  In  a  detention  status  because  of 
the  v;arrant^  iaor,77lth.^tandlng  t)ail. 

If  a  parolee  Is  chart^eci  v/lth  a  nefr  offense,  aetlOn  on 
the  autonirj:lo  violation  v/arrant  vrhlch  the  parole  officer  has 
lod^^ed  Ir  deferred  pendln.r  whatever,  dlGpositlon  *of  the  nev; 
char '•e  tjIII  be  made. 

In  the  event  Lhat\the  nev;  char^-^^e  Is  dismissed  before 
crlal  or  the  parolee  Is  acquitted  after  trial,   the  parole 
warrant  rerno,lns  in  force,     The  .  af olee  is  then  brouf;ht  to 
Che  i^arolo  Commission  office  by  the  parole  officer,  who  con- 
ducts hi^r  o\m  invQsl:ir;ation  of  the  facts  in  the  case  —  ^ 
throurdi  conferences  wit;h  the  pp«:olee,   the  arresting  officer 
aad  any  o /nor  concerned  individuals  • 

The  jarolc  officer,  ab  t^his  time,  has   .he  option  of 
quashin;-:  the  i/r.rrant  or  reincarceratinr  the  parolee  on  the 
oasis  ot  1;:,  . 

I'l  orrier  to  nuash  the  v;arrani;,  .the -^.rolo  officer  is 
roquirerL  to  ootain  his  rvapervisor •  s  approvftl  and  that  of 
either  th(^  Commissioner  to  whonl  the  case  v;as  assl;:ned  or  of 
any  o^.her  Comrai ss loner ,     If  no  Commissioner  is  available  to 
quash  the  v;arrant,   '>he  parole  Commission  iixecutlve  Secretary 
is  ablo  to  vacate  and  quash  tVie  warrant,     if  neither  a 
Comirilssionot  nor  l.he  ^^xecutive  Secretary  is  available,  the 
■^jarole  officer  ivia'^.os  the  oaroiee  in  a  Denartment  of  Correction 
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detention  lnG:ltutlon  uncll  one  of  the  aX^'^llfied  persons -Is 
available  to  vacate  and  qua^h  the  warrant /  \ During  the  de- 
tention period,   the  vrarrant  Is  lodged  vrlth  ^he  correctional 
InsrAtutlon'  as  the  basis  for  detaining  the  parolee,  but  a 
"hold"  is  placed  on  the  warrant,  indicatlnr;  that.  It  has  neither 
been  exGcutC'i  nor  vacated  but  fchat  a  lleclslon  thereon  Is 
pendln         'he  *'h"Old"  advises  uhe  Correction  Department  that 
the  parolee  is  not  to  be  returned  to  Hi  cers  Island  but  is 
to  be  kept  in  zhe  detention  institution, 

l  a  orcier  to  return  tj;^c  case  to  Rlkers  Island,  only  the 
rjupcrvlsor  *  s  approval  is  necessary  because   ^he  warrant  is 
already  outstanding^.       '  ^ 

*   If  the  parolee  ir|  rctumc?  to  Hikers  Island  after  the 
ne;;  char.'o  han  been  dismissed  or  after  an  acquittal  after 
trial,  the  renand  is  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  warrant  , 
V7hlch  Imd  issuerl  on  the  basis  of  suspicion  of  the  new  crime. 

If  there  has  been  a  convistlon  on  the  ncv/  charge  the 
sentonclA  •  ,1ud  e  usually  does  not  consul.:  wl  :h  the  Commission- 
er or  off '.cor  In  dccldin  '  sentence, 

:no  now  s,")n.onco  may  be  of  cither  the  definite  or 
Inde  .ermina^:o  ".ypc . 

If    >ho  nev7  sen">cncc  is  indeterminate,  then  the  balance 
of   .he  old  T)arole  term  is  permanen':ly  suspended  except  to 
tho  extent  tlvM:  che  old  sentence-balance  may  be  a  ISactor 
considered  in  .:hc  new  determination  of  the  Parole  Commission 
conccmlnr  tho  oerlod  of  time  which  will  be  served  before  the 
innia  .e  is  readmitted   oo  r^arole, 
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If  the  nezj  nen^;ence  Is  a  definite  sentence,  after  that 

sentenr^e  has  been  f  Ally  served,  the  parolee  Is  automatically 

retujw:!,  on  the  outstanding  parole  violation  vrarrant,  to 

serve  ^.hc  additional  time  remainin;:^  on  his  old  inde termini te 

sentence •     :ic  is  then  subjee^t  to  a  new  Pajrole  Commission 

determination  conceminr;  the  amount  of  such  time  as  is  left 

vfhlch  he  will  serve.     The  phrase  "Balance  of  Time"  means 

that  the*^Commission  ha^^ecided  that  the  returned  inmate 

shall  serve  the  full  period  remaining  under  his  first  parole 

sentence  an  I  not  be  readmitted  to  parole. 

*■ 

2.     iiesearch  Implications  ; 

a)  7aricties  of  i^arole  Sxperience ; 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing^  that  the,  parole 
system  fimc  :ions  in  many  respects  as  d  quasi- Judicial  body. 
The    arolc  officer,  supervisor.  Executive  Secretary,  Com- 
missioners  sin^^ily  and  the  Commission  as  a  body,  or  various 
accidental  combinations  of  these,  determine,  the  consequences 
^f  a  parolee's  '"^onduct. 

ri   1  y  M  »i  1 1  111  '  I  il   I  \if  \  I  "^le  i:>osition  night  be  taken  that 
the  efTeots  o\   these  variations  were,  or  would  have  "been, 
randomly  distributed  amon-s  the  13  experimental  cells  of  the 
oroje-ct.     It  also  seems  possible^  to  a#3»e^  that  the  "Judicial" 
funotioas  of  parole  ^ffioialr^>  no  mofe  impugn  the  validity  of 
rtata  based  on  thei*  Judicial  conclusions  than  the  great 
variety  of  Jutl'-mental  factors  affecting  decisions  of  sen- 
tencing" Jufi  "OS  prevents  researchers  from  identifying  sentenced 


persons  as  dlsr.ia:^ulnhable  experimental  pQpulatlon|l  • 

Our  oo:iclu3ion  Is,  hoviever,  that  In  no  other  Judiciary 
are  there  cq  fev;  chec'cs  on^ersonal^  autonomic ,  Jud/5ment53 
ac  In  the  parole  Jurllclcir,     31rallarlyV  the  cystem  of  parole 
"appellate  review, I.e.,  the  necessity  for  '^ref erring-up" 
for  decisional  approvals,  seems  to  be  one,  within  this 
particular  administrative  fram^orlc,  which  clocs  not,  in 
practice,  cncourarc  independent^  Jud^ents  but  is  mb're  a  kind 
of  ratification  and  responsibility-sharing,  . 

In  or<Ler   .o  devise  any  meaningful  definition  of  recld- 
Ivlsm  as  measurod  by  paro].e  a:iJustmont,  It  V;as  therefore 
coasiriere^'  necessary   i.o  ta  ;e  In^'.o  accoim^:  Individual  differ- 
ences bes^vjeen  parole  officers,  and  to  see.c  any  Identifiable 
influences  of  the  paro]*  institution  on  findings  concerning 
experimental  subjects''  adjustment  in  the  community.  The 
^  )    project  tfgrd  In-^endecl    ;o  correlate  a  number  of  personality 
and  rlemographlo  variables  conceralng  selected  non-vlolatots 
arid  violators  with  parallel  factors  for  their  parole  officers, 
^  It  v;as  also  anticipated  that  the  project  would  be  enabled 

to  examine  Intensively  a  number  of  randomly-selected  caqes 
from  each  experimental  cell  in  order  to  analyse  the  nature 
of  their  experiences  3,n  the  community  and  with  parole.  The 
purpose  of  such  analysis  would  be  to  enable  the  project  to 
establish  a  correction-factor  vrhich  vrould  be  used  to  refine, 
or  at  least  interpret,  the  gross  parole-violation  formula 
which  is  nonaally  useo  to  define  recidivism.  . 
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'?hc  project  v;ar;  terminated  vjhen  Inmates  had  been  released 
Into  the  cor.munlty  for  n  vcry-chort  time  and  vxhfen  final 
(^parole  (i.lcpo j1  |:lon  on  most  of  those  few  subjects  who  had  had 
time  to  00  returned  to  court  or  .prison  v/as  not  yet  available,^ 
-herefore,   It  v/as  ln»t)osslble  to  develop  either  of  these 
plrii^s.     ,;lnco  *'r<^oldlvlsm"  v;as  posited  In  t:hc  proposal  as 
one  Index  of  the  ef f ec !:lveness  of  vocational  training,  some 
)  further  .-analysis  of  the  meaning  of  basic  "return- jo-prlson'' 
ant^x  sc^i^s  to  be  Indicated  on  a  more  sophlstlcal:ed  level 
than  ':ho  uroje^.t  v/as  able  to  presen'', 

b )     :}ia  jlEairioaa--.e  of  Successful  parole  Performance^: 
rhe  wide  ran'':e  o^*  situational  variations,  noted 
In    aio  vorovlous  sec '^  ion^  which  lay  behind  technical  parole 
vlolatiotu:^  su  -freshed  nhai:  aubomuwl     correlations  betv/een 
.technical  p  .role  viola  :lons  and  subjects*  adjustment  or  non- 
adjustment  In  the  -.ommuiilty  could  not  be  JustlJTled.     It  was 
bcllove(l,  hov;evcr,   that  the  converse  ^approach  ml^ht  be  valid; 
a  "succoss.ful"  paroLc  experichoe,   l#e»,  one  completed  v/lthout 
^e  p.-^rolco  Iv'.vln"  been  returned  to  prlsoi/  as  a  parole  | 
vloi-*,or,  ml  iit  indicate  the  oartlcul^fr^/.lnfi  of  adjustment 
wlthla  oonmunl  :>y  which  the  proposal  ha^  stated  was  the 

,:oal  of  rehabilitative  vocatlA^nal  education. 

Jerorc  this  conclusion  could  be  rea-:hed.  It  v;as 
no^cs  'ar:/  Lo  learn  whether  successful  completion  of  parole 
\vi'i  rir\y  .  iTilfl-yin':  mcanlnr  common  to  all,  or  most,  cases, 
othnr  th'^a  boinr  merely    >he  lucky  avoidance  of  the  combination 

.<?'      ■■  \ 
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of '  discretional  decijions  which  reculted  in  r.  ;^arolee's 
belnr  declr.^^d  in  violation.     If  there  v;ere  a  nlgnlf leant 
conr5tan-:  factor  in   :he  parole  experience  v;hlch  was  relevant 
to  adjUGom^""'  in  the'  cominunioy,  1^.  could  be  asr;unied^t:hat 
i:ucceGGful  .completion  of  parole  v/as  an  indication  that  the 
parolee  had  conformed  to  or  complied  v;ith  thin  factor.  * 

L'he  Gi  ^i«rlf i  :an  ;  constant  in  the  parole  syntem  v;hlch  was 
sour^iit    o  oe  idexV^lfled  was  th6  operational  Ideology  of  the 
parole  nyntem.        ^       ^  -  \     Jf'  '  • 

he  i)araGC  ^'operational  ideology**  1g  used  to  describe 
lr,r,::dr>  of  thln.^c  about  v/hich  an  orrganlzat Von  actUetlly 
and  fuac  .loiia:(ly,   out  not  necessarily  professedly,  cares. 
If  the  hypothesis  uer?^  correct  and  the  operational  ideology^ 
of  narole  :;t:re  pror)erly  Identified,  a  frameuorlc  informing 
ami  allow^inc:  ':onsls  :eno  interpretai: ion  of  the  apparently  ^ 
arbitrary  nature  of  pa:^le  functlonlnr  would  be  provided, 
.h^  Tjrojcot  would  then  be  (jnabled  to  decide  whether  or  not 
success  OA  parole  Houlci.  be  deemed  a  sl;^ilficant  indication 
of  rtfllustnent  in  community.     //ithout  this,  we  might  con- 

clude tVjn:;  vocational  education  had  or  hac:  not  contributed 
*to'-a  rg  \\c':lon  of  parole  vlQlat-.ions  without  Icnov/ln^  whether 
o^  not  ':he  umiei'lying  nature  of  su'J^ects'  aajU3'C'nent  In  the 
communlLy  was  in  any  way  related  to  such  fact. 
V       Vhe  statu":^  "■ovemin/^'T^arole    v7a.'T\singularly  void  of 

orvVrticle  7^A,  Correction  Law,  N.Y.  3tate . 
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any  stateraen;--  of  Ideolo.xy.     Moreover,  a  document  which  had 

been  dcvelopod  oy  and  i/hlch  was  regularly  used  trr^parole  * 

adnlnlctratlon  \jar.  concldered  to  be  more  noaningful  T>haai_  ^ 

the'  nta^utc,  -Jhlch  ha^i  been  uresented  to  the  admlnls ;;ratlon 

by  an  outride  forr,e  ,fc^  pperatlonallzatlon  •  by  the  &rganlzatlOn{ ^ 

the  l;:i>tcr  ;;ould  T^ield  a  professed  but  not'  nec-er^sarlly  an 

operational  Ideolory, 

11  v:an  hyoowhesized  tftnt  "th/e  operational  Ideology  of 

parole  oouia  be  'LcrlvecL  from  an  analycla .  of  1  ts  "Vreneral  ^-v^^ 

rulen  and  cr^.id l>>lon>6  of  parole,"  ne  :  forth  above^^   It  wac  ' 

oo^r.idered  er.p.eolally       rnlf leant  that  chene  conditions  were 

:aio;m  no  be  .-fuf f  1  ^ lent.ly  unrealln Lie  for  parol^of fleers  not 

to  reinulre  parol^er:  to  adhere  to  them,  yet  they^  were  In         ^  ^ 

Drlnterrform  nryrt--rw}ulred  the  ritual  of  nlp^a'.ure  by  every 

parolee.       h'l^  lnfllca'>efl  that  their  maln-^«fulrter;R    or '  the 

'project  If  i^t,   Indeexl,  also  their^maln  purpose  In  t(ie  ad- 

\ 

alnlotrri  ,ion  of^  ^)arole,  ua3  t.o  reflect  the  ^ppferatlonal  -Ideology 
In  eonefe^:e  twcrrnr:*  '   *  *  \ 

ho  "/^eneral  riiior  and  cOndl^^lonr;  of  parole"  arei  precet^ed 

^' uj  '\n  liii^rouuctory  ua-rarraph:  ^ 
ui  ^    ,Q,  ,  havlnc"  oeon  naroled  thin 

day,  T)ronilre  ^hat  I  :Till  comply^wlth  all  the  conditions  of 
parole  do.ccrlbed  belov;  and  any  0theT  eonc:itionG  Imponed  by 
the  iarolo  Commlnolon*  *   I  realize  that  a  vlol^atlon  of  any'of  • 
those  conditions  may  reniil^  In  my  return  to  the  Institution 
for  tht?  balance  of  my  commitment .  "v^  ^ 


They  are  followBd  by  a  final  paragraph: 

ha^  carefully  read  the  above  Instrujjtions ,  a^ee  to 
them  full;^,  and  have  received  oral  instinictlons  ^£9^ 


parole  officer  explaining ^J^ejn  and  what]  is  expected  of  me. 
•^while  on  parole."*     *        ^  ^N^  ^ 

  <^  ^  signed, 

In  Presence  of. 


Pa,role  jOfficer" 

'  As  must  ee  readily  apparent  to  tl^'  l/fwiiiL.  lavryers  who  • 
constitute/ the  Parole  Commission,  the  document  v;ould  be 
totally  void  by  normal  legal  standards^ because  of  its  failure 
,  to  conform  to  the  most  fjindamental  requirementsf  of  public 
policy i  svich  as  that  there  be  no  duress  acting  on  a  party 
to  an  agreement,  or  that  a  minor  cannot  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment, or  that  it  includes-  an  agreement -to  agree  to  comply 
with  "any  o'^her  .conditions  impo»sed  by  the  Parole  Commission" 
of  an  unspeciff^i  nature.     However,  since  there  are  no  legal^^ 
restrictions  v;laatsoever  on  the  discretionary  right  of  the 

^  ■  ■  7      ~  J   '  ■ 

Parole  CommisGlon  to  rettfrn  a  parolee  to  prison,  the  agree- ^ 
ment  need  not        a  binding  o^  valid  one  and,  in  fact,  there 
t5  no  legal  reason  for  this  document  ta  exist  at  all. 

It  is  believed  that  the  otherr^rise  meaningless  trappings 

r 

,  Of  legal^ism  vrhich  characterizes  this  document,  such  as  its 
printed  official  foarffiT^ts  requirements  of  signature,  dating, „ 


.gn^^ 

and  witnessing,  and Tts  quasi-legal  forgat,  serve  the  purpose 
of  impressing  upon  the  parolee  the  force  of  the  authority  ^ 


.5-7. 


r 


f 

/ 


With  which  the  p^lrole  officer  acts.    Therefore,  it  facllltat 
the  offlcer^s  extremely  difficult  job-)bf  surveillance,  i.e., 
of  getting  the  parolee  ^o  tueet  his  obligation  to  report  andZ^ 
mal^e  some  disclosure  of/his  conduct  to  the  officer-, 

A  second  ^fTfetrt  of  the  document  is  to  "tip  off"  the 
parolee,  mxecd4ance,  about  limits  of  conduct  (which  are  to  be 
discussed  in  theseVreporting  int^rviews•     In  a^^eJEfee,  the^- 
"rules  and  conations  of  parole"  are  an  answer  sheet  for  the 
parolee  viho  Irishes  to  remain  out  of  Jail,  because  the  amount 
of  checking  throufch^ield.  investigation  which  cak  be  done  by  ' 
a  parole  off iceun carrying  ^  normal  caseload  is  extremely 
limited,  -  . 

Moving  to  a  more  spe6ific  examination  of  the  "rules  and 
Conditions,"  it        seen  that  they  constitute  a  waiver,  in 
advance,  of  at  least  the  folloviing  Constitutional  rights: 
self-incrimination,  assembly speech,  and  due  process.  In 

•addition,  the  parolee  abrogates  in  advance ^at  least, the 

At 

I! 

following  civil  liberties:     travel,  civil  contracts,  marriage, v 
employment,  and  the  freedom  to^r^frain  from* receiving  medical 
or  psychological  treatment.    No  specific  legal  authority  • 
for  this  is  loiovm  to  exist.     However,  regardless  of  their 
direct  enf orcibility^s  opposed  to  their  indirect  enforci- 
liKLity  stemming  frpm  the  absolute  ri^t  of  the  Commission 
to  re tum^^^ parolee  to  prison  fdr  any  reason,  the  significant- 
aspect  of  these  vrajivers  appears  to  be  that  the  legal  restric- 
tlon  on  parolees  is,  in  fact,  greater  tl^n  thai  imposed  upon 

■  ■  :  \ 
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^nmates,  while  bhe  physical  res  trie  t'lon  is,  of  course,  less, 
.  The  efi^ect  of,  these  legal  rectriction^  was  to  facilitate 
.    adminisbratioii  of,  parole.     In  fact,  of  a  total  of  twelve 

"conditions,"  eight  are  d^siened  specif icall?/  and  exclusively 
-  to  facilitate  the -parole  officer^s  Job,     This  is  done  ' 
conditions  b,  c,  e,  f ^  g,  h,  k,  and  1,  as  qugted  above,  by 
requiria';:   ^full  disclosure  of  all  activities,  income,, 
associations,  employment,  and  residence;  by  requiring  regular 
repxij;tin?5  or 'explanation  of  any  failure  to  report;  and  by  • 
Dermittirif^  no  ponnibly  superseding  relatior^ships  to  be  formed 
with  any  other  agency  br  civil,  bureaucracy  or  person  without 
<^  approval  of  the  ^.ff  icer.     It  is  suggested  by  this  analysis 

■^•K  that  the'  dominan't^iArpose  of  the  compact^  into  vihich  the  , 

pai*olee  en'cerG  is        malce  the  "surveillance''  Job  of  the 
officer  pocsible  by  ma'^ing  the  parolee  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  failure  to  cooperate  may  result  in  his  return  to  prison. 
In  other  wards,  as  the  dominantrcohdition  of  his  parole,  the. 
parolee  is  required  .to  se^ifve  the  perpetuation  of  theVparple 
system.' 

If  larnre  numbers  of  Darolees  V7ere  returned  bo  prison 
for  failure  ter observe  the  tolerable  minimum  reporting  and 
disclosure  levels,  the  "reformative"  effect  of  parole  would 
become  optjnly  questionable  because  of  t^e  resulting  high 
"recidivism"  rate.     This  would  call  into  Question  the'present 
structure  of  the ^whole  parole  system.     On  the  other  hand,  if 
larrce  nuiaber.i  pf  parolees  who  did  not  obse^e  the  ^  tolerable  . 


minlmim  reporting  and  disclosure 'levels  "v/ere  permitted  to 
remain  at  large,  the  present  pattern  of  duties  of  parole* 
V      officers  would  be  seriously  disrupted,  and  the  risks  of  public 
accoxm-tabiiity  for  their  charges,  q£  Commissioners  and  officers 
alike,  vrould  be  greatly  \enhanced.    ^fherefore.  It  is  to  the 
mutual  be9.eflt  of  the  parple  bureaucra^,  which  functions 
toward  institutional  survival  and  perpetuation,  and  of  the 

parolee  seekirig  to  preserve 'his  freedpm,  to-^s^i&e  a  mutually 

*  (    ^  ,  « 

acceptable  balance  in  their  relationship.     This  balance,  in 

turn,   is-  depencient  Upon  a  suTf icient  number  of  parolees  being 

.made  to  conform. to  an  acceptable  minimum  level  of  respon- 

slbility  toward" the  parole  of ficeB ^before  tlae  officer  has  to 

phoose  betvfeen.  the  alternative  of  returning  the  parolee  to 

-     (   .  ' 

prisojn  or  of  \rrermitting  hira  to  remain  at  liberty  in  disregard 

/    *  » ■  ■ 

of  reporting  and  disclosui^  ret^uirements.    The  only  time  • 
before  this  alternative  is  faced  is  immediately  after  Telease 
froni  prison  and  immediately  before  the  parolee-  is  released 
into  'the  community;  this  is  vjhen  the  "conditions?"  are  signed  . 
by  the  parolee.         *         -  ,  -  '  * 

^  The  technique  which  is  adopted  to  ensure  thl,s/  mlnlmixm 
conformity  is  that  of 'causing  the  parolee  to  agree  to  more 
than  can  be  reasonably  expected  of  him,,  and  of  "settling" 
for  vjhat  can  be'tolerated  by  the  Commission.     For  example, 
it  has  already  been  indicated  that  this  curtailment  of  legal, 
rights  of  the  parolee  is  greater. than  for  Inmates  in  prison; 
v/hether  it  is  possible  for  low-resource  citizens  such  as  the 

Hi  j       •  ■ 
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majority  of  parolees  to  ^remain  functional  In  the  society  at 
large  under  the  burden  of  this  requirement  of  complete  and 
voluntary  disclosure  appears  questlor^able.     It  has  also 
already  been  mentioned  that  some  conditions,   In  reality, 
are  mutually  Inconsistent,  and  that  others  are  Impractical 
and  honored  primarily  In  the  breach.    /Similarly,  analysis 
of  the  remaining  conditions..   I.e.,  of  the  only  four  which 
do  not  exclusively  pertain  to  admij/nlstratlve  reqi>lrements 
for  survival  of  the  parole  bureaubracy  ^  (conditions  a,  d,  1, 
and  j)-,  reveals  that  In  general,  they  embojfiy  the  Protestant 
athlc  and  mandate  virtues  v/hlch  are  bound vto  be  viola t.ed  not 
only  by  parolees  but'by  most  "law-abiding"  citizens  not  on 
parole.     In  any, case,  these  conditions  prescribe  a  type  of 
behavior  v;hlch  requires  "Interpretation"  by  the  parole      '  ^ 
officer,  as,  for  example,  to  determine  what  Is  "respecting 
^  the  rlghts^  of  others,"  or 'what  constitutes  "over-Indulgence^ 
In  Intoxicating , liquor , "  or  what  Is  "a  good  reason"  for 
going  G02aev;here  late,"  or  v;hlch  friend  Is  "undesirable." 
The  officer's  power  over  the  parolee  Is  enhanced  by  his 


acqul^ng^  i:hls  reserve  of  future  crucial  decision-making. 
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It  Wc4s  Independently  hypothesized  In  a  staff  paper 

written  and  circulated  by  the  project  sociologist  that^  during 
the  period  of  parole,   "whatever  the  legal  powers  granted  to 
the  parole  officer,  the  degree  of  actual  control  of  a  given 
parqlQe  may  be  determined  mainly  by  the  crutcome  of  the  inter- 
personal processes  of  bargaining  and  negotiation  tnat  probably 
go  on  fairly  cojitinubusly  between  the  officer  and  his  wards." 
These  observations  may  be  interpreted  consistently  with  the 
conclusion  that  the  functioning  of  parole  taxes  the  offioer's 
'inventiveness  because  of  his  lack  of  acceptable  alternatives  to 
returning  the  parolee  to  prison  or  permitting  him  to  function 
in  the  community  in  disregard  of  .parole  authority.     They  are  ^ 
also  consistent  with  the  officers*  conference  remarks  presented 
in  the  follovrlng  subsection  of  t^s  Repprt. 
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It  Is  clear  from  a  reading  of  the  "conditions  of  parole" 
document  that  conformity  to  the  conditions,  even  If  realis- 
tically possl]3lG,  is  not  a  requisite  for  remaining  at  liberty 
Gondltl6n  "J"  contains  the  advice  that  v:rltlng  to  anyone  In 
prison  "no  matter  v/hat  the  excuse,  Will  be  considered  a  ♦'lola- 
tlon  of  my  parole."    Yet,  a-^Hfes  been  seen,  the  DrearaTDle  to 
oil  of  the  conditions  refers  to  a  "violation  of  any  of  these 
conditions"  possibly  resulting  In  return  to  prison.     It  seems 
posslole  that  vihat  In  being  communicated  Is  that  considerable 
dlsreA^ard  of  the  rulen  and  conditions  Is  an  acceptable  pattern,- 
that  violation  Is  more  dependent  on  observing  certain  "condi- 
tions" than  others,  and  that  what  Is  most  damaging  Is  the 
•failure  to  maintain  the  appearance  of  significatit  contact 
V7ith  the  parole  bureaucracy.     Thus,   it  is  necessary,  after 
presontavion  of  the  "conditions"  in  such  detail,  to  end  with 
the  r.r.ar.emont  that  the  parolee  has'^read  the  instpjictions, 
Q.:reen  to  follovi  them,  and  has  "received  or^rlT^structions 
from  tho  parole  officer  explaining  them  anc|^j7hat  is  expected 
of  me  uhilc  on  parole."  \ 

It  is  nutrp-ested  that  successful  parole  Indlfcates  primarily 
that  the  parolee  has  aclcnov7ledr7:ed  and  supported"  the  parole 
bureaucracy  to  the  extent  required  for  the  sVstem  to  refrain 
from  exercising  its  most  severe  option.     If  this  is  true, 
successful  parole  is  related  to  community  adjustment  if  three 
premiscr:  arc  asrruraed.     They  are:     first,   that  the  community  ' 
to  vjhich  p/^'Jur:tment  is  made  is  characterized  by  one  or  more 


vrith  which  the  individual  must  treat;  second,  . 
bureaucracies  vrlth  ^nicn  ^^-.tv 

V,      p  c,et  of  rules  which  must  be  properly 
that  each  bureaucracy  has  a  set  of  rui 

.aent'lfied  and  then  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  amount  of  ^ 
actual  participation,  ^c.nowled^ent ,  or  other  ne^tlatlon 

v,Aoh        required  In  order  for  the 
with  that  bureaucracy  which  Is  requir  . 

A   e>      to  function  acceptably, 
individual  to  remain  at  large,  I.e.,  to  f^m 

■ ,,ir.,  tV..  parole  experience  1.  an  adequate  »odel  for 
.in.  Of  interaction  wltK  .ureaucrao.  «..c.  Is  — 

the  individual  In         co«.unlt..    It  should  .e  noted 
.f,e  .-ad^ment..  .ere  referred  to  l.plies  living  "wltHln 
..e  lav,.,  in  t.e  sense  of  regaining  out  of  a  sentence  Inst  - 
.utlon,  .ut  does  not  al.o  necessarily  i»Pl.  .-ad.,  la«^l 

r         values  or  attitudes  either 
emi^loyment  or  acceptance  of  the  values 

-.  ■     ^-r  nf  a  particular  psychological 
of  any  particular  class  or  of  a  par 

frameWorlv.  , 

;    X.*  rinrole  was  conslaereci 

Although  successful  completion  of  parole 

4-  Ar,  thP  definition  of  adjustment,  as 
be  a  useful  concept  In  the  cieiini 

A       thP  orolect  was  terrain- 
qualified  by  the  foregoing  analysis,  the  proj 

:.ed  .efore  any  subjects  reached  the  end  of  their  parole 
period,  and,  therefore,  no  data  was  available  to  he  presented. 

^  vrr^rt''  and  "Tntenslve"  Parole; 
^c)     The  "Hawthorne  bffecf  anu  i  

A     4-wAc  c,eotlon  are  to  remarks  made 
All  references  In  this  section  i^x 

in  the  conference  of  parole  officers  conducted  upon  termination 
the  project.    The  tran.crlpt  of  that  conference  Is  attached. 

as  a  resource  document,  to  this  Report. 

T«  nrr^r&T  has  observed  oi 
4^he  Senior  oupervi^xi^^  ^  ) 
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parolees  that  "v/e  think  a  man  has  failed  v;hen  he  either  be- 
comes  a  technical  violator  or  an  arrest  violator.     More  so, 
I  would  say,  a  technical  violator  because  here,  he  Is  on  the 
street,  he  disappears,  he  stops  reporting,  he  breaks  off 
relatlonrjhlp  v;lth  his  parole  officer,    V/hea  h§  gets  arrested, 
mayoe  for  rxiny  reasons  —  It  may  be  a  circumstantial  situation 
v/here  later^  on  he  is  reinstated  for  parole  —  but  v;hen  he 
Just  absconds  and  refuses  to  cooperate,   then,  of  course,  I 
think  his  failure  there  Is  a  little  bit  more  slgnlflceuit  than 
a  man  vjho  Is  arrested." 

I'he  net  effect  oV  the  enriched  parole  services  caused 
by  the  project  v/as  to  Increase  the  possibilities  for  Involve- 
ment and  Interaction  between  parole  officer  and  parolee. 
//1th  his  reduced  caseload,   the  officer  was  able  to  learn 
more  details  about  the  life  situation  and  cbmmimlty  trans- 
actions of  each  of  his  charges.    With  an  "Intensive  aftercare" 
pro^^^ram  centering  aroundhls  parole  officer  as  a  referring  and 
dlrectln,^  fipjure,  the  parolee's  opportunities  to  refuse  to 
participate  In  what  v/as  being  offered  v/cre  Increased.  At 
tne  same  time,  counselln;-':.   Job  development.  Job-placement 
servicer.;,  and  reduced  caseloads  were  Intrredlents  which  the 
officers  themselves  v/ere  convinced  6ould  make  parole  "success- 
ful."    In  the  words  of  one  officer,   "This  pro^'^ram  had  the 
carmar.:  of  belnrc  the  thing...." 

It  apooared  that  the  project  might  cause  r^hanges  in 
violation  fli^-urcs  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons: 
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1.  The  parole  officer  vjoulcl  discover  activities  of  the 

f 

parolee  about  ;;hlch  he  v;ould  otheri^lse,  with  a  larger  caseload, 
be  in  ir^noranoe  or  only  suspect  were  being  carried  on.     This  ^ 
could  conceivably  increase  the  number  of  arrest  Violations 
or  technical  violations. 

oiJir^iCiiVIoOR:.  "V/e  feel  the  same  viay  with  these  young- 
sters; that  unless  we  have  a  base  to  operate  from  in 
uhe  field,   somebody  to  feed  us  information,  som^ody 
uc  can  pjo  and  talk  to  about  this  boy,   that  we  are 
?:olnr:  to  lose  ou^:,     Nov:,  the  man  v;lth  100  cases, 

ff 

he's  luclcy  if  he  p-ets  to  t|jiat  homo... once  ev^y 
throe  mon^'^hs," 

2.  ^election  of  more  experienced  officers  for  the 
"social"  unit  of  parole  officers  servicing  parolees  designated 
to  receive  "intensive"  aftercare  v;ould  sugp;est  a  (greater 
numocr  of  violations  ohan  in  thc/:r:roup  of  parolees  assigned 

to  less  experienced  officers. 

I'ilOJiiCT  DiaiiCTOIl:     "V/ould  you  say  that  a  mare  ex- 
perienced officer  is  more  adept  al  picking  up  hidden 
dclinoiiency  chan  a  less  experienceci  officer? 

i^AiiOLii  JUP.JtiV'IoOH;     "Oh,  naturally,  naturally.  This 
is  '.rhy  In  this  particular  pro/Tr'am  we  chose  experienced 
TTicn  n.nc\  put  i:hem  in.... He  may  have  more  violations 
than  a  less  experienced  parole  officer,  •'but  that  is 
not  significant  for  this  reason:     the  less  experienced 
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parole  officer  may  not  be  adept  In.Dlcklng  up  these 
thln^i^s,"  ^ 
3.     .because  of  their  personal  commitment  to  trre  Ictea 
that  parole  could  be  proven  to  have  "uorlced"  as  a  corrective 
technique  If  .'riven  a  chance  to  operate  under  the  conditions 
and  v7ioh  the  resources  cnpplled  by  the  project,  officers  In 
the  ''special"  p;roup  vrould  be  constrained  to  "ro  easy"  on  their 
parolees  and  v7ould  record  fevrer  violations. 

PH0J2GJ?  DIRiiCEOR:     "...V/hen  would  you  decide  to 
•violate*  somebody,  and  how  do  you  ,^et  to  that 
fieclslon.     rhere  must  be  some  feellnf^  that  you 
have  —  at  a  certain  point  that  somebody  is  'over  a  ' 
line.*"  ^ 


i^AiiOLE  Oi'^-^ICrCH:     "I  could  say  that  while  this  pro- 

,.;ram  ;;as  on,  or  is  ::tlll  on,  w,e«rc  stretchinp;  the 

point....!  thiai  we  hr.vc  Qvcrloolce^i  minor  details." 

•if  -if  -J*- 

/ 

riiOJ.^C     DIR3CT0R:     "Would  you  ever  over-rule  an 

to 

of fleer • s  •violation? • 

iAUOL-:  JUPc*:HVI30H:     "Sure,  sure.     /uite  often.  We 
i)eat  over  bao.:wards  and,  as  I  thini;  they  all  said 
aro^ond  the  table  a  few  minutes  ar;o,   that  in  these 
intcn':ivc  cases  they  Imev;  every  faceL  of  the  case. 

nUiOL  C  Or^l^'IC.iii :  ''....When  I  came  in  to  this  prop;ram 
I  h;"  \thc  time  \j^^jjo^.<^^  of  thinr:  i:hat  I  knew 

should  have  been  rlono.*' 
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l:he  fact  that  vocational-placement  ceivlcfes  ofJbhe^ 
projGOw  vrorc  available,  by  referral  of  the  parole  officer, 
at  the  came  time  and  place  designated  for  re^lar  parole- 
reporting  ln^ervlev;s  caused  parolees  In  bhe  r.roup  to  v/hom 
these  .oervlcec  vr^re  available  to  meet  their  reporting  dbll'ga- 
tlon.^  norc  faithfully ,  than  they  v/gj^d  othenrlse  have  done, 
with  ^he  rcriulfc  that  there  v/as  a  reduction  In  the  number  In 
Lhlc  ;';roup  v;ho  v/ould  ol:herv;lse  have  been  expected  to  be  de- 
clarccl  In  violatTon  of  parole  primarily  because  of  their  '  ^ 
failure  to  report. 

.^AilCL       JPiiRVIoOR:     "....These  rules  and  reprulatlons 
thar  are  cet  forth  are  not  hard  and  fast.     They  are 
flexible.     ^J^: .  lonp^  as  uhe  offloeV  maintains  some  type 
of  contact  vrlth  ':he  subject  v/ho  Is  on  parole,  we 
:;111  not  come  \xx>  and  declare  him  delinquent  unless  \ 

ohcre  are  no:,no  overt  acts  of  dellnauent  behavior,  l^. 

^^•  *  -tt- 

i  AHOL  :  OP^'^ICi^.i:     "Some  of  thor.c  boys  were  really 
to  SCO  hou  this  thlnc^  uorked;  I  mean,  rl^^ht  here  from 
the  oarolc  officer,   •I  v;ani:  a  Job.     I  can  go  over 
horo.     Hore  ir;  the  Job  developer;  he's  on  the  tele- 
phone nr./.ln"  .'^  oontaco.'     That  \/as  the  greatest 
\;cp.:)oa  tiaa..  v;g  haci  In  this  pro^rram.  ^    rhe  greatest 
':canon. 

^\  \k 

i^'uiCL^;  ]Ui /L-iVIoOU:  "oo  you  see,  thoro  is  no  definite 
Lino  nore...;/c  are  depenrDn^^  on  the  boy.     Vie  vxlll  go 
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to  all  lenp;ths  as  long  as  he  makes  his  reports  and 
comes  In,  •••.low,  here  Is  the  points     If,  v;hen,  he- 
dlnappears  completely  and  breaks  off  with  parole, 
nov7,  at  that  poln'c;,  then,  he  really  becomes  an 
,  absconder  and  v^e  have  to  take  some  act  ion  • 

^  iHOJJGT  DIRECTOR:     »n/ell,   suT)^ose  he  periodically 

reports  to  you  but  doesn't  com,e'  in  v;hen  he  should 
all  the  time? 

t^MiOLti  SUjr^KRVIoOU:     "Then  v;g  go  out  and  find  him. 

That  in  our  Job^     Wc  go  out  to  the  home^^,, 

% 

PiiOJiiC  ';  Jiii jIC '.'OR :     "Gould  there  be  some  times  when 
the  only  time  you  nee  a  kid  is  vrhen  you  go  out  to 
his  home  because  he  won't  come  iii? 

PAROLE  JUPiiRVILiOR:  .  "No,  we  can't  permit  that.  He 
mur:u  come  In^     He  may  not  come  as  rcfTUlarl'X  as  he 
should,  but  he  has  zot  to  come  in^" 

Alt^ovij^h  the  project  v/as  able  to  identify  these  possible 
ma5^1:in cffecto,  nuioport  of  the  project  was  withdrawn  by  the 
rovemraent  before  Qtaff  was  able  to  consider  a  method  to  ^ 
determine  whether  or  not  some  or  all  of  these  factors  were  • 
actually  oDcratin^^,  and  to  determine  whether  or  not  it  was 
t)o:;niblo  to  measure  or  control  their  net  effect  UDon  Darole- 
vlol.v.tlon  flfTuren. 
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D,     i'HOJCCT  r  llOCEDUR^iS  -7ITH  PAROLK : 

1,     Co-orcllnatlon  of  Release  Dates: 

.  There  v/an  no  v^ay  In  vrlrilch  the  Parole  Commission 
could  lepcaAy  ^Ivo- b:i,anket  af^reement  to  release  subjects  of  ' 
the  experlncn'.  merely  .because  a  certain  date  vras  optimal  In 
terms  of  the  vocational  training  which  had  been  received  on 
Hikers  Ir.iand,  2hlr.  Hfiis  especially  true  nlnce  one  p:roup  .of 
trainees  ^^as  receiving  the  same  kind  of  erts4^atlon  and  training 
vzhlch  had  alv/ajrs  been  riven  on  Klkers,  and  the  Commission 

understood  that  the  experimental  design  required  that  all 

*■ 

Uhree  fcralriluf^  ^^roUDS  receive  ^qual  consideration  li^  terms 
of  release  clAtes,  ^■ 

The  procedures  by  vrhlch  a  tentative  releas^  and  the 
actual  final  release  date  vrere  set  have  been  described  In  an 
earlier  subsection  of  this  'Report,    As  In  most  parole^  systems,^ 
the  pattern  had  been  established  of  considering  orlmarlly  the 
n/iture  of  offense  In  determlnlp^the'^arllest^posslble  time 
of  release,  and  of  then  maklnf^  actual  release  dependent  upoi%^ 
Institutional  behavior/ 9.nd,  to  a  lesser  extent,  upon  the  re- 
sources and  nost-releade  plans  of  each  Individual  Inmate, 

The  parole  Commission  lias,  hov/ever,  vfllllng  to  consider 
the  vocational  tralnlnn:  received  on  Hikers  Island  In  conjunc-v. 
tlon  ulth  the  enriched  post-release  services  vmich  v;ere  to  be 
marie  av/j.llablo  to  one-half  the  exDerlmental  pomlatlon,  and 
the  "phase-a"  mainland  tr^inln^:  available  to  others  of  the 
experimental  populatlo^  (I.e.,  to  M.D.T,  trainees  on  Hikers 
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;7ho  v/erc  not  declr-natcii  for  "lntcnclve'»--«ftcrcare  but  who 
vwerc  rcco-onencledNfor  t^c  mainland  "specifics"  training  pro- 


rram) ,  all  an  slp^nlf  leant  potential  rehabilitative  factors. 
Therefore,  althouc/:h  continuing  1*:*3  consideration  of  each  case 
"on  Itn  ovm  norl^:r5/*  tentative  Release  clater;  for  mo^st  subjects 
v/ero  a,':rec''^  uo  oe  cct  by  the  Gomralsslon  /or  around  the  time 
that  rrainln^*^  would  be  coniDieted.  n 
'  ^'or  various  rcaconn  r^nnoclJi^ted  admlnlntratlvely  with  the 

.    relepiGO  orocecc,  both  wl/hln  i:he  Institution  apd  In  connection 
'     v/lth  '.arolo  proccclure.7 /\r,et Mng;^theiie  tentatlvd  dates  In 
^accordance  with  anticipated  tralnln;r-complctlon  dates  could 
not  nean  thr^t  all.mi^ecos  who  completed  training  were^^-  N 
leased  at  the  same  time.     In  essence,   the  Parole  Commission's 
efforc.v,  .rosultefl  In  mont  releases,  except  as  qualified  below^  ^ 
bPln  ■•  e^feci.ecrbctween  l;wo  and  12  v;eel:n  after  completion  of 

train  in/:.  ^  \ 

*    'here  Trerc  t'lo  r: Irnif lean-:  factors  which  varied  this 
procedure  "r;  en  -abllnhod  vflth  the  project:  ^       -  , 

(n)     It  1"  i:o  be  recalled  that  toft  bat  Ive  roleane 
O.alcr.  ;,'ere  net  chorbly  after  the  Inmate  arrlveA-oar  Rllcera 
Island.     ;].;ually  the  Commission  advised  him  of  this  (late 
within  one  mo:r;h  from  his  arrival  on  the  Inland.     The  purpose 
of  this  early  notification  was,  apparently,  to  encdlirap:e  his 
adjure '-ment  wlt.hln  the  ins  t Itutlon^  by  havlnr  the  factor  of 
])o::siblc  loss  of  "p;ood  tlm(^"^  for  institutional  misbehavior 
onv'-^ioncfl  by  i.r.o  inmatCL^a^  soon  as  uossible  in  concrete  •  terrab 
associated  \;i';n  spec  if  in  dates. 
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V/hen  training  began  for  the  first  group  of  subjects,  in 
OctolDet,  1965,^  tentative  release  dates  had  already  been  set 
for  all  of  these  Inmates.    Since  many  had  been  on  the.  Island 
since  Spring  of  1965,  about  one-half  of  this  ^4rst  group  was 
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to  be  released  prior  to  completion  of  the". first  tDfeining  cycle. 
It  was  not^lpossiblfe  to  delay  their  release  merely  because 
the  training:  program  was  underr^xaj/y  except  in  the  f evj  cases 
where  delay  of  a  fev;  days  would  caus^  the  subject  to  complete 
his -±j;:;2l^ining  (since  such  delays  of  a  few  days  vzere  not  un- 
common).    Therefore,  approximately  this  number  did  not  re- 
ceive th,e  full  amount  of  training.         *  '  ^ 

Some  of  the  balance  of  this  first  gX^^up.  accic^tentally  . 
had  release  dates  coinciding  vri^:h  teiinination  of  training. 
The  parole  Commission  "reconsidered"  the  release  dates  of  the 
'remainin,'^  subjects,  who  had  been  tentatively  scheduled  to 
leave  the  institution  considerably  after  termination  of..  ^ 
training.     However,  it  v?as  of  the  opinion  that  taking  steps 
which  x/ould  cause  a  .^neral  belief  throughout  -  the  institution 
that  selection  for  the  pr6ject  would  result  in  shorten irts^^^of 
the  expected  institutional  stay  would  be  a  bad  precedent. 
The  r)rojcct  staff  also  believed  that  i;his  would  introduce  an 
a^tfbltudinal  contamination  which  would  be  difficult  to.  conjbrol 
or  evaluate,'  although  the  staff  also  h^^^to  consider  the 
bioinions  of  educators  zo  the  effect  that  proUfortged  post- 
.training  imprisonment  would  be  likely  to  dilute  or  negate 
the  effects  of  traihia^T.     In  any  case,  automSk^ic  ad"«g«^cement 
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of  release  dates  vxas  not  satisfactory  to  the  Parole  Conmiission 
—  to  whom  suGh  a  prospect  may  h^ve  appeared  as  an  abrogation 
of  its  rl.'^ht/arm^uty  -to  base  release  on  a  number  of  factors, 
and  as  abandonment  of  ^he"parole  oi^cept"  in  favor  of  a 
return  to  a  "strair:ht"  sentence  vzith  the  length  of  stich 
sentence  essentially  b^'ing  determined  by  those  outside  of  the 
Judicial  system.    1'herefore,  some  of  the  subjects  affected 
did  have  release  dates  advanced  after  "reconsideration," 
while  others  remained  until  the  time  which  had  been  fixed 
in  their,  initial  tentative  release  dates. 

It  is  to  be  recalled  that  this  group,  which  constituted 


the  operational  lead-in  group,  bejcs^  significant  statistic- 
ally upon  the  pre -mature  tennination  of  the  project,  after 
vjhich  it  c^pnsisted  of  most  of  the  subjects  who  had  been  re-* 
leased  f roA  the  institution  for  more  than  one  month  before  \ 
the  project  Vollovz-up  had  to  be  terminated. 

(b)  At  a  meet  in.?-  vrith  the  Parole  Commission  in  January, 
1966,  the  issue  Qf  release  dates  was  discussed  because  of  t^e 
high  attrition  from  training  which  had  been  no%ed.  '^This 

 ^  "  "  ,  ^  V 

attrition,  of  course,  reflected  subjeafes^'who  ^had  been  pl^iced 
iu  JihP  first  cycle  after  the  project  discovered  that  the 
first  cycle  vrould  be  una^^e  to  commence  if  training  were 
limited  00  those  v;ith  already-set  tent^!r^£iv'^^..-XBle8ise  dates 
coincicjing  with  training  completion.  ^^At  this  time,  the 
second  M.D.T^^raining  cycle,  also,  hacbi  already  begim,  re- 
quiring the  ascignment\f  all  grossly  eligible  inmates  who 


had  arrived  on  Hikers  Island  since  September,  19^5  —most 
of  whose  tentative  release  dates  had  also  been  set  without  r 
gard  to  the  ^te  of  texmination  of  training.    However,  with 
this  group  all  tentative  release  dates  whic 
were  for  later  than c the  date  of  terminat 

^  ^     One  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  t6  ascerta,in  v^ihether,  in 
the  future,  the  project's  continuing  its  policy  of  forwarding 
to  the  Commission  names  of  all  ixynates  selected  as  subjects 
of  t:he  exDerim'ent  could*  be  made  to  result  in  the  setting  of 
appropriate  tentative  release  dates.    At  that  time  it  was    (_  - 
concluded  that  as  soon  as  the  Parole  Supervisor  received 
names  from  the  project  he  vxould  "earmark*'  those  causes  as 
project  nubjepts,  noting  the  approximate  traj.ning  completion 

'  dates  when  the  Commission  met  to  assign  tent;a"i;ive  Release 
dates.    Since  the  Commission  required  such'  cases  to  be  # 
"earmarked"  as  soon  after  institutionalization  as  possible  ,  ^ 
in  order  that  no  subject  be  assigned  a  release  date  without 
the  .Commission' s  being  aware  of  his  status,  it  vras  usually 
impossible  to  assign  a  tentative  release  da%e  which  was  wholly 
appropriate.     The  reason  for  this  was  that,  as  dJ^cribed  in  a 

'  Jull^w^m^'  tj'g^ClufilVyr  IliM  ritjiiirhj     nil  11  such  subjects  were 
identified  as  eligible  for  the  project  it  was  not  possible 
to  then  specify  the  traininr^  program  to  which  they  would  be 
assigned'  or,  there^re,  their  training  commencement  or  com- 
pletlon  dates.    Another  factor  v^as  the  Gojunission' s  position, 
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as  a  result  of 


In  setting  tentative  release  dates,  that  It  was  bound  to  con- 
tinue considering  those  elements  traditionally  associated 
v/lth  sentence  procedures,  such  as  the  subject's  past  record, 
current  offense,  age,  and  his  "attitude"  as  reflected  In  re- 
ports of  the  Probation  Department  and  of  the  Commissioner 
and/or  Institutional  parole  .off leer  who  had  seen  him  since 
Imprisonment.  ^  ' 

The  Commission  pointed  out,  however,  that,  for  those  sub- 
jects jscheduled  for  ;pirolonged  Institutionalization  It  would 
be  receptive  to  later  requests  from  the  educators  for  recon- 
sideration of  release  dates  based  upon  "Wielr  observations  of 
subjects*  prospects  for  '.'rehabilitation" 
classroom  experiences  In  training. 

^  The  second  purpose  of  the  meeting  w4s  to  adjust  release 
dates  of  those  subjects  presently  In  tralrvlng,  for  whom 
training-completion  dates  were  already  kqj^m.  ^2ije  Commission 
indicated  that  It  wanted  this  matter  handled  on  a  base-by- 
c*ase  basis,  ,  with  X'ecommendatlons  of  the  educators  •  for  recon- 
sideration of > release  dates  to  be  forwarded  to  It,  as  above, 
basea  on  cxabbxoom  observations  by  teache3|s  and  on  their 
estimates  of  the  likelihood  of  future  ^satisfactory  adjustment. 
In  this  way  It  believed  that  reconsideration  couldi^^e  Justl- 
fled,  because  those  most  closely  associated  with  the  most 
recent  behavior  of  the  Inmate  had  recommended  It. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  project  staff  that  these  decisions 
led  to  a  significant  variation  °ln  one  aspect  of  the  vocational 
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training  experiences  of  subjects  Assigned  in  the  experiment. 
The  variation  vias  discovered  accidentally  several  months  after 
this  meetingi  but  its  signlf iceince  did  not  become  fully 

Icnovm  until  air  training  had  terminated,     Thei^^fore,  it 

could  not  be  rectified  for  subjects  whom  the  project  had 
proposed  to  pass  through  the  vocational  training  stage  of  ' 
treatment  because  of  the  decision  to  cease  funding  the  p^roject, 

Thl a* variation  was  as  follows:    The  Counselor-in-Charge 
of  the  M.D.T.  program  proceeded  to  adopt^ a  policy  of  request- 
ing, on  a  highly  selective"  basis,   that  the  Jparole  Cominission 
reconsider  cases  not  5i^r€s^y  becausb  of  th^e  fa%.t  that  release 
dates  had  already  been  set  whi-ch  would  cause  a  subject  to  be 
.retained  in  the  prison  for  unacceptably  long  periods  after ^  , 
training  had  been  completed.     He  developed  the  concept  of 
"early"  release  as  a  control  device  in  the  M.f)iT.  school. 
This  became  apparent  from  rematks  which  were  made  at  the  M'.D.T. 
evaluation  conference  in  the  context  of  disciplinary  alterna- 
tives : 

•  ■» 

G0UTNf3riL0a-IN-CHARGE:     "...Now,  that^s  the 
most  extreme.     Prom,  there  on  down  —  was 
discussion  with  the^^ youngster  of  «the  kind 
of  recommendatltSn  that  we  would  make  with 
parole,  and  that  if  he  vxas  not  able  to  con- 
trol himself  within  this  kind  of  protective 
setting  we  could  not,   in  good  conscience, 
recommend  to  parole  that  he  be -considered  ^ 
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for  early  release.    This  was  another  con- 
sequence  If  he  violated  the  limits. 
(       Another  one  might  have  been  put  on  the 

/ 

sanitation  squad."  r 

Interpreting  to  trainees  Its  requests  for  reconsideration 
of  tentative  yelease  dates  as  recommendations  for  "early" 
release,  use  of  "early"  release  by  the  M.D.T.  staff  as  a 
reward  for  good  behavior  and,  perhaps,  Inf erentlally ,  threat- 
ening to  dalay  release  for  recalcitrant  trainees -all  probably 
substantially  affected  motl^tlon  for  M.D.T.  subjects.  It 
seems  almost  certain,  also,  that  this  practice  would  have 
become  Imow^ to  all  other  subjects  of  the  experiment  because 
of  their  close  contact  with  M.D.T.  trainees  during  the  non-  * 
school  day  and  because  of  the  general  efficacy  of  the  prison 
"grapevine"  system.     Therefore,  a  significant  bias  affecting 
motivation  of  the  entire  experimental  population  was  probably 
Intro duce 

It  Is  notjfeworthy  that  the  "bad  precedent"  which  the 
Pa'i:ole  Co^alssloners  had  tPled  to  avoid  thfough  eliciting 
rccomte^cl^lons  of  educators  Instead  of  automatically  re- 
getting  tentative  release,  dates  themselves  vras,  therefore, 
actually  created -by  the  Commission's  own  alternative,  except 
that  If  the  Commission  had  re-set  all  subjects*  release  dates 
equal  consideration  would  have  been  received  by  trainees  In 
both  M.^).T.  and  P. 3.  189. 


In  late^^^Aprll,  1966,  vrhen  the  project  dJ.scovered  that 
on-going  request^sN^  "early"  release  of  M.j.T.  trainees  were 
being  made  as  a  result^trf-4Jae  January  meeting,  it  also 
learned  that  the  Principal  of  P.S.  189  had  not  been  sub-  y 
mittlng  similar  requests  for  either  the  experimental  or  thef 
control  subjects  then  In  training  or  who  had  previously  com\ 
pleted  training:  at  P^S.  189  and  that  these  subjects  v/ere  golrV 
to  be  released  in  accordance  with  dates  vrhich  had  been  set 
without  rep;ard  to  training  or  \^  ^the  experiment.     The  reason 
for  this  was  that  an  administrative  accident  h^d  prevented 
hivS  attending  the  Januaiy^meeting,  and  the  Director  of  the 
:3ureau  of  Special  Services,  who  was  present  at  the  meeting, 
had  apparently  not  informed  him  of  the  device  suggested  by 
the  Goramlsslon  to  Justify  re-setting  release  dates  for  sub- 
jects then  in  training. 

It  is,  therefore,  also  assiimed  that  subjects  who  were 
released  into  the  community  (including  those  in  the  first 
cycle  vxho  v/ere  released  before  completion  of  their  training) 
v;hile  the  project  vras  operational  were  probably  neither  a 
randomly  distributed  nor  a  matched  group.     The  reason  for 
this  ic  that  P. 3.  189  did  not  first  exercise  its  recommenda- 
tion option  until  late  April,  1966,  which  means  that  those 
trainees  v;hom  it  recommended  for  release  could  not  have 
actually  been  released,  under  Goramlsslon  procedures,  until 
about  June,  I966.     on  the  other  hand,  M.D.T.  had  not  only 

been  oxorcininpc  itr;  recommeadation  option  since  January  but, 

^ 


apparently,  had  exercised  it  selectively  In  favor  of  "better"  ^ 
students.     It  Is  not  sug^^ested  that  this  M.U.T.  Judgment 
bore  any  necessary  relationship  to  one  or  another^ of  the 
independent  variables  of  the  study.    Although  a  hypothesis 
Is  suggested  belovi  to  acciount  for  M.D.T.  Judgment^  the  effect 
of  the  bias,  If  any,  wan  unlcnovm  and,  as  will  be  Indicated 
could  not  be  Investigated  because  of  the  funding  agency's 
unanticipated  termination  of  the  project.     However,  even  If 
these  M. j.T.  recommendations  did  not  result  In  selectivity 
havlnr  aay  slaonlflcance  for  the  variables  of  tfte  study,  the 
fact  that  P.S.  139  did  not  exercise  Its  recommendation  option 
necessarily  anaoclated  the  factor  of  lon-er-lmprlsonment  with 
proportionately  more  P.S.  189  than  M.D.T.  parolees.  ^ 

A  plan  to  analyze  data  separately  for  those  subjects  * 
vfho  had  been  favored  by  "early"  release  v/as  contemplated  In 
order  to  determine  v/hether  oy  not  this  recommendation.  In 
canes  In  vrhlch  It  had  actually  been  honored,  had  any  effect 
UDon  nubjeots*  behavior  in  the  community.     The  Parole  Com- 
mlGDlon'c  policy  of  "earmarking"  project  subjects  for  Initial 
tentative  release  dates  coinciding  with  termination  of  their 
tralnlnp;  (vrlthout  special  recommendations  from  the  educators)  " 
would  first  affect  subjects  whose  training  viould  be  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1964.     Those  released  prior  to  that 
time,  i.e.,  s\ibjectr5  released  under  the  educator •  s-recommenda- 
tlon  system,  viere  to  be  compared,  by  experimental  cell,  v/lth 
thor.e  released  thereafter,  i.e.,  viith  subjects  under  the 
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"earmarking;"  system  who  v;ould  not  have  had  to  have  their  re- 
lease dates  changed.  In  order  to  Identify  the  significance 
both  of  the  "early"-release  approach  and  of  differentially 
prolonged  Imprisonment,  If  possible.     It  was  recognized  that 
thoGe  released  under  the  later  system  ml^:^ht  have,  nonetheless, 
been  contaminated  by  knowledge  that  the  Parole  Commission 
had  adopted  an  automatic  releasing  schedule;  In  that  case 
the^  "bad  precedent"  effect  v/ould  not  have  been  teasedydut  In 
any  such  comparison.     However,  when  follow-up  terminated 
because  of  the  government's  withdrawal  of  support  for  the 
project,  the  opportunity  to  make  this  comps^rlson  no  longer 
existed,  since  the  only  subjects  who  had  been  released  while 
placement  and  follovz-up  were  stril  being  conducted  were  those 
on  whom  the  Influences  described  above  had  operated. 

In  adrlltlon  to  describing  circumstances  which  are  deemed 
helpful  In  charac terlz:lng  the  released  population  up  to  the 
time  of  the  project's  termination,   the  foreptolng  Is  con- 
sidered an  Illustration  of  hov;  Incompatible  Institutional 
lnte;re5ts  functioned  In  ^ils  and  many  other  areas  of  tYie 
project.  # 

The  Parole  GommlsjilOTi  sensed  that  Its  control  of  release 
dates  had  made  parole  a  vital  component  of  the  project.  The 
"special"  parole  unit  (described  In  the  follov/l^ig  sub-section^ 
tar^ miu^^ay^g^^— oi^^lu  an  opportunity  for  It  to  establish 
the  validity  of  parole  treatment .     If  the  Commission  essentially 
abdicated  Its  nuasl-sentenclng  function  by  ap;reelng  to  the 
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blanket  timely  release:  of  all  subjects  within  one  month  from 

completion  of  their  training,  It  would  lose  control  over  a 

\ 

factor  which  vras  crucial  for  the  experiment's  continued 
operation.     If  the  rate  of  "recidivism"  —  however  defined  — 
were  thereafter  reduced,   this  might  Indicate  that  sentence 

should  be  based  on  the  nature  of  prison  programs, 
which  c|ould  be  Judicially  determined  without  the  Intervening 
Jud^en^  of  a  Parole  Commissioner, ^^^Iit  order  to  preserve,  the 
appearanrce  of  necessity  for  Its  quasi-sentencing  prerogative, 
the^Parple  Commission  continued  Its  "Indlvldiiallzed"  review  of 
each  case\De^ore  recommending  release.     In  this  way,  a^so. 
It  could  Insure  come  selectivity  about  the  nature  of  t^e  case- 
load released  to  the  "special"  unit  whose  results  might 
demonstrate  the  v/lsdom  of  lower  caseloads.   I.e.,   the  need 
for  more  parole  officers,  and  other  additional  resources  for 
parole  comparable  to  those  supplied  to  that  unit  by  the  pro- 
Ject.     3y  maintaining  release  control,  the  Commission  continued 

It  has  already  been  seen  that.   In  fact,  the  Commission's 
decision  about  a  tentative  release  date  Is  based  solely  on  In- 
formation which  Is  al30  available  to  the  sentencing  Judge  at 
the  time  of  sentence.    This  Judge  mlpjnt  as  reasonably  impose  a 
definite  sentence  for  the  particular  period  which  seems  Indi- 
cated, to  oe  .followed  up.   If  deslrabld,  by  parole  for  another 
definite  period.     The  real  difference  Detvreen  these  two  methods 
Is  that  under  che  present  sysuem  one  stime  agency  which  assumes 
responsibility  for  release  at  a  part Icular 'time  is  also 
"accountable"  for  the  parolee's  behavior  after  Imprisonment 
and  might,   therefore,  consider  a  number  of  factors  In  making 
the  release  decision,  v/hlch  v/ould  otherwise  be  uuuBiA^f  d 
irrelevant  go  that  decision. 
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Its  major  contribution  to  the  experiment;  as  the  recipient  of 
services  Guch  as  Job-development,  placement  and  additional 
officers,  the  "special"  Darole  unit  was  i^rimarily  the  experl- 
ment's  contribution  to  parole,     The?:efore,  the  Commission 
insured  a  reciprocal  pro Ject-parolSj^alance  and  avoided 
dependence  on  the  project  to  the  extent  that  it. might  become 
vulnerable  to  any  later  projet^t^  dnnwftHdL^Uxal  the  nature  of 
parole  services  be  changed  as  the  project,  through  its  inter- 
.  action  v/ith  the  "special"  unit,  learned  more  about  parole 
operation. 

The  net  result  of  the  Parole  Commission's  interest  to 
retain  the  form  and  iframeworlc  Qf  its  release  prerogative  while 
also  ma.cinr^  a  firm  but  iinspoi:en  commitment  to  the  experimental 
release  reauirement  was  its  recommendation  of  the  system  of 
educator  recommendations  for  the  Commission's  reconsideration 
•of  tentative  release  dates,  the  system  v:hose  semi-operation 
ha>r  been  described  above, 

^  It  \iiv^  natural  that  the  ^terpretation  developed  by  M,D.T, 
of  its  nevr  release-recommendati^^func tion  vrould  consist  with 
its  o;m  felt  priorities,     It^s  hypothif sized  in  the  accompany- 
ing obscrvai^ions  of  the  M,D,T,,  staf^  conference  that  a  major 

0 

perceived  need  of  M,D.T.  was  to  devise  separate,  non-physical 
means  of  control  over  Its  trainees  in  order  to  develop  an 
iI,D.T»  or;'anlzational  intep:rity  in  the  midst  of  the  more 
pov;erful  correctional  bureaucracy.     The  Commission's  implied 
directive  to  identify  "appropriate"  cases  for  release  gave 

\ 
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the  M.D.T.  staff  an  opportunity  to  apply  Its  ovm  standards 
and  Judprment  In  selectln;x  such  subjects.     One  mark  of  success  * 
In  M.D.r.  vras  to  place  as  many  trainees  as  possible  In  the 
continuation,  phase-2  "sxWiJlflcs"  training  which  was  offered 
on  the  mainland,  after  release.     Indeed,  the  project  observa- 
tions coincided  vzlth  those  of  the  Parole  Supervisor  who  re- 
marked, durlnrc  fhe  parole-off  leer  •  s  conference: 

"Nov/,  in  order  to  Justify  the  existence 
of  the  M.D.T.  proc^ram  at  Hikers  to  the 
pov;ers  that  be  in  the  State  Department 
.  of  Labor  here  in  Nevi  York  state,  I  under- 

stand  from  ;"ood  authority  over  at  Hikers         .  . 
in  the  K.D.T.  program  that  they  have  to 
shov;  a  sizable  number  of  placements  — 
M.D.r.  placements  —  after  they  leave 
scl^ol."  ^ 

.  It  therefore  seems  likely  that  recommendation  Sor  "early" 
release  v;ar?  offered,  as  an  Incentive  to  those  M.D.T.  trainees 
vjho  confomed  to  the  disciplinary  and  tralnlnp;  requirements 
of  K.D.  j\  and  v/ho  v;ould  apcree  to  enroll  in  further  M»D.T. 
training':        the  mainland.     The  Icieal  professional  standard  of 
parole  that  a  realistic  post-release  prop;ram  be  available  for 


Darolees  could  be  superficially ' satisfied,  to  a  decree  not 
possible  prior  to  the  advent  of  M.D.T.,  if  such  post-release 
tralnlnp;  ucre  considered  to  b^[^^that  pro^^ram.     (Discussing  the 
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fact  that  post-release  training  was  Inappropriate  ^tor  so  many 
of  the  subjects  who  received  It,  an  of fleer  "explained  one  of 
the  reasons  v/hy  It  was,  nonetheless,  desirable  fT&^  a  paroie 

point-of-vlew:  ^  K^,^,^ 

"So  v;e  flfsn^re  he  Is  In  school  four  hours  or 
five  hours  oi^hatever.  It  Is  that  less 
amount  of  exposure  to  lo9^  out  In  the  street 
and  maybe  get  himself  arrested  or  get  Into 
trouble. " ) 

The  survival  Interest  of  M.D.T.  thus  may  have  overridden, 
v;lthln  that  prorfram.  Its  ovm  educational  Interest  and  the 
Interests  of  both  parole  and  the  experiment.     The. Interest  of 
th^  experiment  vras  t;o  give  every  subject  an  equal  opportunity 
to^^function,  and  be  followed, >  In  the  community,  to  equalize 
the  length  of  Imprisonment  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  obtain 
release  vzlthln  the -post-tralnlrjg  period  which  had  been  pro- 
fessionally declared  optimal  for  retention  of  training  bene- 

> 

fits.    The  Interest  of  parole  was  In  guarding  Its  apparent 
decislon-malclng  function.     The  method  adopted  by  parole  to 
maintain  Its  Independence  within  the  experiment  w^s,  therefore, 
ap-oarently  responsible  for  the  ultimate  loss  to  M.D.iy  educa- 
tors of  the  reality  of  that  functil^n. 

2     "fecial"  parole  Unit; 

Thin  unit  vras  organized  to  test  whether  vocablonal- 
training  effects,  community  and  parole  experience,  or  the 

•    •   ■  •  f  . 
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combination  of  these,  were  the  significant  determinants  of     •  ^ 
the  Independent  variables  of  the  study/.   ^It  will  be  recalled 
that  subjects  v;ho  received  one  af  three  klncb^of  education 
vjere  dlvldeil  Into  tv7o  eaual  groups,  one  receiving  normal 
parole  ^  treatment  and  the  other  bel\a£^asslp:ned  to  the  '••special 
parole  unit  ^f ter  release.  "  , 

Subjects  In  the  latter  group  v/ere  referred  to  as  receiv- 
ing "Intenrjlve"  aftercare,  mainly  because  of  addltlojial  pro- 
ject resources  to  which  they  had  access,  upon  referral  by . the 
parole  officers  comprising;  the  unit.     Since  the  project  v/as 
concerned  vrlth  devices  which  could  profitably  utilize  the 
vocational  tralnlnp:  received  during  imprisonment, the  "special" 
unit  as  well  as  the  project  re^'sources  to  which  it  had  referral, 
access  were  all  vocatlonallyi  oriented, 

:;he  nature  of  project,  and  community  services  which  were 
made  available,  throupih  this  "special"  unit,  to^  subjects  re-  "\ 
(\elvln^.  intensive  afte!rcare  are  dj.scussed  In  *«#4piiwM;^^ 

yet^o32i^  dealing  wl^  Aftercare^     That  ut^^i^i^also  des- 
cribeft  the  procedures  which  were  lmpleme|ited  by  the  project 
to  establish  oatterns  of  interaction  between  subject,  officer, 
comnunlty  elements,  and  project  service  staff.     The  character- 
istics of  the  "special"  unit  and-  thp^ initial  reasoning  of  the 
project  vmich  Justified  the  componentk> and  operation  of  the 
"special"  unit^re  described  in  this  aute-iucc^falon.  Where 
necessary,  differences  betv/een  re;mlar  and  intens^^  after- 
care, as  pertinent  to  parole,  are  also  described.  ^ 
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A., main  char^Gt^istlc  of  the  -uiait  was  the  reduced  case- 
^load  for  parole  officers,  on  the  theory  that  this  would  permit 
intensive  attehtiori  to  be  giveh  to  sub;)ects  assigned  to  in- 
_tensive  aftercare  cells,  ^In  consultation  with  the  Parole 
Commission,  it  was  concluded  .that  the  maximum  reasonable 
caseload  should  be  fifty  per  officer,""^       ^  .  - 

It  VTas-'also  assimed  that  certain  parole  officers  were 
more  suitably  for  intensive  wolfk  with  adolescents  than  others. 
The  Senior  Supervising  Fiarole  officer  assigned  to  the  \mit 
those  officers  selected  in  accordance  with  his  laiowledge  of  . 
criteria  which  had  been  established  in  the  parole  field  and  ^ 
with  Ixis  knowl^ge  of  staff  available  in  the  C^S.AyS*  uikt*  \ 
The  prpjec^  retained  Ishe  right  to  recommend  that 
•    'specific  officers  ih  the  unit  be  transferred^ /^s  with  the 

educational  staff  the  expertise  of  professionals  In  the  field 

A 

t 

was  deferred  to  in  all  matte^fe  of  assignment  and  selection. 
As  appears  directly  from  the  conference  transs^i'ipt,  the  Parole 
Supervisor  made^  his  selection^^fj^^ja^  the  purpose  in  mind  of 
>xeighting  they^pepial"  unit  with  the  most  experienced 
officers  in  his  C.S.A.S.  unit,.  It  is  equally^  but  less  directljr 
clear  from         remark^  at  the  conference  that  the  Supervisor 
sought  men  not  only  with  a  history  of  parole  employment  bat 
fiiiso  those  with  non-parole,  social -agency  casework  experience. 


*   Prom  the  proJect^s  knowledge  of  other  officers  in  the  C.S.A.S. 
unit  who  might  have  been  assigned' to  the  "jspeclal"  unit,  it 
ai^eared  that^^^ie.  social -agency  criteria  was  dominent.  \ 
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^ since  the  proposal  had  specified  a  project .service  staff 
consisting  of  clinical  psychologists,  social  vjprfeeis,  voca- 
tlonal  coimselLors,^and  Job-developers,  aaji  community  workers 
and  community  volunteers,  all  of  whom  would  have  to  function 
primarily  In  connection 'with  parole,  it  became  operationally 
necessary  to  spell  out  the  ways  in  which  these  various  / 

'  •        ^     ,  \       ^     ^  z> 

services  would  Interact  and  be  co-o2*dlnated  with  parole.  The 
relatlpnishlp  between  project  services  and  parole  was  so  In- 
volved that  the  project  leadership  believed.  In  this  cage.  It 
could  not  entirely  adhere  to  Its  policy,  which  had  been 
possible  with  correqitlon  and  education,  of  leaving  all  pro- 
fessional declsloiifif  to  the  professionals'  of '  the  agency  In 
whose  domain  operations  were  effected. 

The  general  rek§pn  for  this  was  that  the  project  had  a 
contrsfbt  committment  to  the  govemmen.t  to  supply  ±Mm  pm^^Qt 
servloes  In  a  manner  which  saj^sfled  the  professional  standards 
of/ the  participating  disciplines.    There  were  several  specific 
considerations  vrhlch  suggested  that  t^ls  area  of  project 
operation  would  requli^e  a  departure  from  the  p^l^ms  which 
had  been  established  with  correction  and  educatlonj  i 

The  project  role  of  the  Correction  Department  may  belde- 
fined,  In  one  sense,  as  a  passive  one  permitting  arrangement  • 
of  schedules.  Insuring  the  pitesence  of  Inmates, "Causing  equip- 
ment to  be  Installed,  etc'    The  project  role'°of  the  Board  of 
..Education  may  be  defined,  in  one  sense,  as  a  co-operative  one, 
in  which  training  and  instructional  functions  were  wlthli|.the 
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sole  provlnci^  of  ediicators\    The  project*  primarily  permitted 
implementation,        malting  available  resources,  facilities, 
and  opportunities.    Although,  in  varying  degrees,  these  had 
been  previously  absent  from  correctional  settings^  they  were 
at  least  already  respectable  in  educational  theory. 

The  project  service  staff,  furthermore^  did  not  Include 
any  professional  educators.    Since  "correction,"  per  se,  is 

i 

not  a  separate  but  a  conglomerate  discipline,  the  project 
service  staff  also  did  not  Include  personnel  professionally  ^ 
in  the  "correctlor^'  field. 

The  project  role  of  parole, however,  was  neither  passive 
nor  co-operative,  but  was  one  of  direct  enga,gement.  Within 
the  "special"  unit  a  series  of  new  relationships  with  pro- 
fessions and  facilities  had  to  be  developed.     It  was  believed, 
from  conversations  with  various  parolfe  officials  and  from 
the  previous  experience  of  some  project  staff-,  that  the  his- 
tory of  the  Parole  Commission  and  its  line  personnel  was 
characterized  by  professional  isolation,  due  to  a  number  of 
factors,  including;     it's  Inadequate  budget,  the  nature  of 
its  clients,  and  the  essential  ambiguity  of  its  social 
mission.    For  this  reason,  these  relationships  with  project 
service  staff  would  be  of  a  kind  with  which  parole  had  little 
prior  history  or  experience.    The  resources        the  parole 
Commission  did  not  include  experts  in  the  various  disciplines 
and  professions  represented  on  the  project  services  staff;, 
in  any  case,  the  project  v7as  in  contact  only  with  the 
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Supervisor  and  officers  on  the  lln;^  level,  and  with  Commis- 
sioners and  the^  Supei^lsor  on  the  planning  level.  Therefore, 
It  was  concluded  that  the  working  relat'lonshlps  with  the 
••special"  unit  would  have  to  evolve  In  accordance  with  stan,- 
dards  derived  from  "'outside"  (I.e.,  pro^ct-supplled)  sources 
of  our  service  professionals,  to  the  extent  that  these 
standards  could  be  accommodated  to  the  fxmctlonal  require^ 
ments  of  the  parole  system. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  project's  service  mission  was 
not  Interpreted  as  one  which  was  to  supplant  the  existing 
^    role  of  parole  or  an^  other  public  or  community  agency.  Yet, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  the  existing  parole  function  neither 
encompassed  nor  had  previous  experience^  with  many  of  the 
services  the  project  was  committed  to  include  In  the  ••Inten- 
slve»»  aftercare  concept.     These  two  lljfies  of^reasonlnlg  were 
resolved  In  the  conclusion  that  parole'  wouli^  have  to  asslmll- 
ate  project  services  Into  Its  system, [at  Its  own  rate.  In 
accordance  with  Its  own  patterns  to  t^'e^  developed,  but  under 
external  pressure  from  standards  of  "jthe  project  services  and 
disciplines  to  which  It  was  adapting/* 

It  should  not  be  understood  thit  the  project  simply  took 

\ 

the  attitude  that  It  would  "Instruct ••  parole.    This  would  "^"^ 

have  been  destructive  If  only  because  of  the  authority  of 
the  Parole  Commission,  with  vested  legal  power  over  subjects 

of  the  experiment  and  with  Its  status  as  an  established  unit 

of  municipal  administration,  relative  to  the  project's  skeletal 
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staff  arid  temporary  and  unlnstltutlonallzed  nature. 

Moreover,  the  project  was  aware  of  the  experiential 
criteria  which  the  Parole  Supervisor  had  applied  In  selecting 
officers  for  the  "special"  unit  who  vxepe,  lifi  general,  pro- 
fesslonally  qult6  sophisticated.     These  Individuals  were  ' 
recognized  to  have  a  considerable  contribution  to  make  as  a 
result  of  their  variety  of  relevant  backgroiinds  as  well  as  of 
their  extensive  parole  experience.    Conversely,'  the  kinds  of 
•-.experiences  which  the  proposal  required  or  lmplle3:^hould  be 
ad^ed^to  the  usual  community  experience  of  parolees,  ^^ML^ub- 
Jects  receiving  Intensive  aftercare,  were  from  disciplines 
which"",  although  having  professional  standards  of  their  own, 
were  not  "ready-made"  for  the  parole  setting..    Therefore,  It 
was  recognized  that  one  result  of  the  Intejractlon  between 
parole  ^d  project  service  personnel  would  be,  hopefully ,^a 
new  set  of  techniques  and  standards  by  which  traditional  ser- 
vices could  be  meaningfully  presented  to  the  unique  subject 
population,  within  the  framework  of  a  parole  system.    It  was 
also  recognized  that  while  such  traditional  areas  as  psychi- 
atry (consultation),  psychology,  and  social  work  were  repre- 
spnted  on  or  available  to  project  staff.  Important  services 
were  also  being  rendered  by  Job-developers,  counselors,  voca- 
tional counselors,  commvmlty  liaison  personnel  (such'  as  a  : 
''VolxmteeT^ V^M^  and  a  "imlon^l^  nTMerous<ir~ 

non-  or  semi-professional  community  volunteers.    These  were 
either  emerging  disciplines  with  few  well-defined  theoretical 
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precepts,  or  groups  fui>ctlonlng  In  various  "helper"  capacities 
Par  from  contributing  any  professional  orientation  of  their 
ovm,  they  were  looking  to  parole  and  to  the  other  pr^J^^t 
disciplines  for  standards  and  techniques  which  would  inform 
their  functioning*    Since  the  project  was  staffed  in  key 
positions  by  Individuals  with  a  traditional  psycho-therapeutic 
orientation,  but  was  operating  with  a  population  and  in  a 
field  where  the  application  of ' traditional  psychotherapeutic 
tenets  had  not  been  wrolS^ucoessful ,  It  was  the  plan.  If 
not  the  accomplishment  of  the  project  to  maintain  a  pro- 
fessionally eclectic  orientation  and  to  encourage'  parity  of 
v/hatever  theoretical  contribution  parole  might  demonstrate 
with  the  psychological  and  social  case-work  rfMBftea*o»ifcs  which 
could  be  expected  to  be  vyujullfo.  ^ 

Essentially,  then,  the  project.  In  anticipating  the  inter 
action  of  the  "special"  parole  unit  with  wre  service  staff 


^#-^he  prej^at^  sought  to  be  aware  of  a  nximber  of  conslder- 
atlQfis : 

(a)  to  prevent  domination  of  a  traditionally 
psychotherapeutic  orientation; 

(b)  to  permit  a  separate  theoretical  orientation 
to  emerge  from  parole,  if  any  were  Implicit  in  the  parole 

sjTstem;. 

(c)  to  permit  traditional  project  disciplines,  such 
as  clinical  psychology  and  social  case-work,  to  reflect  their 
professional  standards  in  the  ways  in  which  they  would  be 
utilized  in  the  parole  setting; 
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/  (d)  to  permit  the  "nevx,^'  or  sub-prof  ess  lonal^.  pro  Ject 

services  and  disciplines  to  develop  Independent  standards, 
techniques,  and. goals  appropriate  for  the  population  and 
setting;  and 

(e)  while  not  simultaneously  taking  over  the 
function  of  parole  as  an  existing  community  service,  to  pre- 
vent the  fulfillment  of  urgent  service  and  opel^tlonal  needs 
of  parole  from  causing  the  "special"  unit  to  be  molded  solely 
In  the  Image  of  the  existing  paroie  model;  to  help  the  "special' 
unit  develop  Independent  standards  and  patterns  and  to  with- 
stand pressures  of  attraction  to  the  heavily  systematized 
parole  t±*ad4^1ons  already  established,^^ 

As  an  awareness  of  these  alms  was  gained  while  and  after 
the  "qpeclal"  unit  i^as  being  operatlonallzed,  numbers  of  con- 
ferences  were  held  within  the  project  In  order  to  clarify 
the  relationship  between  service  staff  -and  the  "special"  unit  ^ 
In  terms  of  their  functioning  with  subjects  of  the  experiment. 

In  terms  of  the  stated  project  goals.  It  was  posited 
that  an  Ideal  system  would  be  one  In  which  the  relaxation  of 

-^-^It  Is  noted  that  there  exists  a  parallel  with  the  situation 
which  obtained'  In  the  Board  of  Education,  and  which  has  already 
been  discussed  In  this  Report  In  that  context.    The  "special" 
imlt  functioned  under  the  same  supei*vlsor  and  within  the  same  * 
administrative  complex  (CSAS)  as  the  regular  parole  unit  which 
dealt  with  adolescent  parolees ,  Including  both  control  subjects 
of  the  experlipent  and  those  not  designated  as  subjects. 
Roughly  the  same  research  Issues  are  , posed  In  both  the  educa- 
tional and  the  parole  situations.  Including:    the  validity  of 
characterizing  the  control  population  as  recipients  of  "normal" 
services,  cross-group  Infwences,  contamination,  competition, 
motivation,  commingling,  overlapping  personnel,  etc. 
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societal  controls,  1  .e, ,  from  Imprisonment,  to  release  on 

parole,  to  release  from  parole,  would  be  accompanied  by  the 

parolee* s  progressive  assumption  of  Individual  responsibility, 

through  the  legal  agency  of  parole.    The  "self -management" 

concept  to  which  the  proposal  referred  was  viewed  as  the  factor 

which  made  this  custodial  transition  meaningful  rather  than 

automatic.    Parole  was  seen  as  having  been  faced  with  the 

impossible  task  ^of  effecting  the  self-management  translation. 

It  was  charged  with  releasing  into  the  community  a  ">re sponsible" 

Individual,  I.e.,  at  le^^st  one  with  ability  to  function 

within  the  law,  to  an  average  level j  and  with  reasonable 

acceptance  either  of  the  general  societal  values  of  work  and 

A 

self-support  or  of  non-violent  means  of  protecting  these 
values.     There  seemed  to  be  Insufficient  active  participation 
by  the  community  In  this  process;  Instead,  property-owners, 
whose  means  of  facilitating  the  transition  were  the  grea^s^t 
and  v^hose  Interests  In  the  end  results  were  the  most  vital,  - 
appeared  to  expect  the  parole  agency. to  deliver  the  "finished 
product"  rather  than  to  act  as  a  "middle-man"  between  parolee 
Wd  the  community.     In  practice,  parole  officers  managed 
tWelr  caseload  primarily  with  the  aid  only  of  those  segments 
of  ttae  community  Which  "specialized"  In  this  particular  popu- 
latlonV    For  example.  It  vxas  discovered  that  they  habitually 

made  referrals,  for  youths  desperately- in  need^  of  4w   

one  craall  iMCA  vrhlch  happened  to  be  staffed  by  persons  familiar 
and  sympathet\c  with  typical  problems  of  the  parolee. 


1 

similarly,  v/lth  uaemployment  a  major  problem  for  these  youths, 
officers  had  repeated  recourse  to  the  fev/  "tried  and  true" 
employers  whom  they  had  been  able  to  cultivate.  There 
appeared  to  be  laclclng  some  machinery  by  which  the  community 
would  be  made  to  .extend  Itself  as  a  partner  In  the  process 
of  absorblns  these  youths  Into  the  alien  "larger  society," 


and  "by  definition,"  v/as  concerned  with  the  Immediate  problems 
vihlch  these  youths  posed  and  faced,  appeared  to  be  'Involved 
In  the  transition,  and.  It  appeared,  this  quantity  of  partici- 
pation 7;as  not  enou^;h.     In  essence,  the  Parole  Commission  ^ms 
seen  as  an  agency  which  was  Itself  In  need  of  a  kind  of  com- 
munity parole  system- capable  of  giving  officers  access,  for 
their  charrses,  to  the  community  at  large. 


staff  then  attempted  to  consult  with  members  ofj^-the  "speclal^;^ 
parole  unit  as  accesn-glvers ,  as  service  personnel  who  could 
Increase  the  effectiveness  of  parole,  as  the  legal  designates 
of  society.   In  the  progressive  achievement  of  this  kind  of 
responsibility  by  parolee-subjects  in  the  clinical  and  voca- 
tional areas  of  staff  functioning.    By  not  substituting  for 
parole  but  by  developing  community  awareness  through  opening 
Jobs,  flnrilnj^  social  agency  placements,  providing;  vocational 
and  personal  counseling.  Identifying  a  need  for  specialized 
facilities,  providing  Interested  personal  community  contacts, 
etc.,  all  upon  the  parole  officer^s  referral  of  the  youth  to 


Only  the  small  sector  which,  accidentally 


Planning  within  this  framework,  the  project  service 
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project  resources,  It  was  believed  that  the  project  service 
staff  could  demonstTate  the  feasibility  of  a  process  of  awaken- 
ing Involvement  of  the  community  under  the  existing  parole 
structure. 

A  protocol  vzas  devised  by  the  project  Director,  Senior 
Co\mselor\  and  tVie ^^upervlslng  Parole  Officer,  vihlch  set  foith 
the  prospective  activities  of  officers  In  the  "special"  unit 
and  the  .approximate  amount  of  tlmp  would  spend  In  each 

activity.     This  was  then  forwarded  to  and  approved  by  the 
government's  Project  Officer.     It  Is  a  guide  to  the  fimctlons 
which  vxere  envisioned  for  this  unit. 

The  f-^nildellne  In  this  protocol,  dated  February,  1966, 
provided  as  f olloVs  : 

*  Time  Activity 

(a)  45i  Counseling  ^ 

(b)  ^      25;i  Field  Visits 

(c)  y/j       '  In-Service  Training 

(d)  2,i  Volunteers  Training 

(e)  15%  Parole  Office  Administration 

and  Recording 

(f)  10 /j       ^  Travel 

Itemn  "(a),""(b)",  and  "(d)"  described  meetings  with  the 

\ 

parolee,  his  family,  ami  with  collateral  contacts  —  lnclu(ilng 


both  community  fl;:ure3,  such'  as  employers,   teachers,  referted- 
a-ency  personnel,  and  others  Important  In  the  youth's  life, 
as  well  as  with  project  staff  Job  developers,  counselors, 
psycholo :l3tn,  and  citizen  volunteers. 

*In  addition  to  broadening  the  parole  officer's  areas  of 
coverage,  thin  schedule  provided  for  v;hat  vms  considered  an 


V 


Important  new  role;     the^of fleer* s"  Initially  contacting  the 
youth  vrhlle  on  Hikers  Island.    Previously,  as  has  been  men- 
tioned, the  officer  first  met  his  parolee  q^ter  release  at 
the  Parol%  Commission  central  offices  In  Manhattan,  when  the 
"conditions  of  pa^role"  ceremonial  occurred.     The  Inmate* s 
only  parole  contacts  at  Hikers  Island,  prior  to  this  change, 
were  not  v/lth  the  officer  to  whom  he  would  later  be  assigned 
bub  \^lth  the  Institutional  parole  officer  permAiently  stationed 
on  Hlkern  Island,  v/ho  ^bmltted  an  initial  and  a  pre-release 
report  to  the  CommlsGlon,  and  with  the  Parole  Commissioner 
who  3av;  him  at  the  Reception  and  Classification  Center.  Each 
Commissioner  acquired  his  "caseload"  on  rotational  vlsfts  to 
Hikera  by  conducting  an  interview  with  the  nevrly  arrived  in- 
definite sentence  cases  scheduled  for  interviev/s  that  day. 

Since  the  Commissioners*  caseloads  were  astronomical,^  it 

-r  ^ 

Accordlnr^  to  the  Parole  Commission's  annual  Reporllt  in 
1964,  the  year  before  the  project  commenced,  4,777  persoAs  were 
under  parole  oupervlslon.     Of  the  two  Commissioners  in  office 
during  that  year,   -he  total  caseload  of  one  was  2,100  aii*l  of  the 
other  was  1,^^20.    Although  it  is  not  clear  under  whose  rfuper- 
vision  the  remaining  1,257  cases  were  placed,  and  although 
•these  these  f lt:ure3  include  j)orsons  being  released  from/  parole 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  as  well  as  those  sentencfed  up  to 
the  end  of  vhe  year,  the  average  dally  caseload  vras  certainly 
too  high  to  permit  any  considered  understanding  of  individual 
paroleen*  situations,  if  a  constant  rate  both  of  discharge  and 
of  nex;  cent^nces  is  assumed  and  if  the  total  parole  population 
is  stea^llly Hncrou:jinj,  as  appears}  from  the  Report >     In  addition, 
one  of  the  tw6  Commissioners  whose  caseload  was  cited  was  in- 
capacitated for  4  months  of  the  year,  and  It  is  speculated  that 
his  rcvlevr  of  backlog  cases  was  necessarily  superficial.  It 
in  to  be  recalled  that  a  Commissioner's  caseload  Includes  all 
indefinite  3env6nceG,  vrhereas,  that  of  officers  (except  the  in- 
stitutional officer  and  staff  assigned  tx>  pre-release  field 
( Invcstly'^^atlons)  nomnally  does  not  include  cases  in  prison. 
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was  considered  that  the  off  lcer*"s  role,  .not  that  of  the 
Commlsslonef ,  would  most  readily  become  central  In  the  youth's 
self -management  transition,  If  and  when  such  a  transition  took 
pl^eX  Therefore,  the  Innovation  of  accelerating  the  officer's 
caseload  assignment  to  permit  him  to  function  as  a  real  bridge 
between  prison  and  conmrunlty  appeared  to  be  a  significant  one. 

It  vras  planned^  that  the  officer  would^  Inte      ew  the  In- 
mate, teachers,  and  correction  officers,  that  he  would  become 
Involved  In  the  pre-release  field  investigation  of  th§  home, 
family,  and  employment  situations  ahd  In  similar  crucial  areas 
In  the  proposed  self -management  transition.    It  was  recognized 
that,,  even  vzlth  reduced  caseloads,  these  functions  would  In- 
crease the  net  time  and  energy  dem£Ln(3Ls  on  officers  In  the  ^ 
"special"  unit  unless  they  vzere  able  to  adopt  a  nev;,  co- 
ordinating role.     For  the  parole  concept  to  become  viable 
amidst  heavy  service  and  community  Involvement,  It  was  be-  ^ 
lleved  tliat  officers  would  be  required  to  abandon  their  pre- 

vlous  role,  which  had  been  necessary  but  unsuccessful,  as 

\ 

multi-professional  field  specialists.     It  was  believed  that 
the  new  parole  function  should  be  one  6f  co-ordinating  re- 
sources  v;hlcii  the  project  either  developed  or  offered  directly; 
that  the  officer  should  become  a  central  referral  fl^gure 
of ferine  the  continuity  of  concern  which  had  previously  not 
existed;  that  the  officer  should,  vxlth  consultation  where 
necessary.  Identify,   Jointly  with  his  parolee,  those  areas  In 
which  assistance  from  the  community  was  required,  and  should  * 
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be  Informed  by  specialists  In  the  Irndlcated  areas  about  the,.,, — - 
avallablliby  of  such  servicers,  but  that  he  should' not  seek,  to 
safecuard  his  relationship  with  the  parolee  through  attempting 
to  directly  and  personally  supply  thege  resources. 

This  central^  change  In  parole  functioning  might  have  been 
accomplished -^f  the  project  had  been  permitted  to  operate  for 
the  full  term  stalled  in  the  proposal.'    The  first  year's  opera- 
tion  vfitnescied  :he'  beginnings  of  fundamental  changes  in  the 
parole  concept.    Becaiuse  of  difficulties  inherent  in  initiating 
such  changes,  .the  project  vrould  certainly  not  have  attempted 
to  involve  parole  on  this  level  in  its  design  if  it  believed 
thrxt  the  funding  agency  v/ould  dismantle  the  project  in  July, 
1966.    It  is  to  be  recalled  that  only  in  Jurie  did  subjects 

V 

who  had  had  the  benefit  of  an  operating  "special"  unit  during 
their  Incarceration  begin  to  be  released  into  the  community. 
The  necative  aspects  of  ar.temptlng  to  ca'oalyze  such  changes 
were  substantial.     It  may^^be  doubted  thac  what  amounted,  in 
retrospect,  to  a  brief  but  intensive  experience  which  disturbed 
established  routine  l^ft  the  officers  who  had  participated  in 
the  experiment,  vrith  more  than  an  enhanced  ckiotrust  and  skep- 
ticism about  the  possibilities  of  effecting  reasonable  institu- 
tional  channe.-'-^ 


Toviard  the  end  of  the  conference  the  Supervisor  ob- 
' served:     ";io  all  of  a  suflden  the  prbgram  folds  and  the  personj 
v7ho  are  loft' to  face  these  boys  when  they  come  out  is  the 
parole  officer,  v/hich  puts  him  in  a  very,  very  untenable 
situation  and  ja  predicament...."  \ 
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\  •  As  has  been  Indicated^  requirements  of  the  City  for 

Approval  of  the  implementing ^contract  wlbh  the  Commission, 
combined  with  a  change.  In  msQrorallty  aclminlstratlon  In  New 
York,  and  with  the  fundlnf^  agency •s  requirement  that  all  ^ub- 
cont;racDa  entered  Into  with  the  project  receive  prior  approval 
of  the  .Tov^emment,  delayed  signature  of  that  .document  un,tll , 
late  February,  'I96/S.     The  relevan"  portion  of  |;he  contract 
gave  the  Commission  funds  for  hiring  foxir  new  officers  In  ex- 
c     chan-e^for  the  Corarnlsslon's  transferring  eight  current  officers 
and  one  Super^/lsor  Into  the  "special"  unit. 

A\  administrative  decision. which  had  itportant  research 
Implications  arose  concei^nlng  how  to  inltlall^^  operatlonallze 
the  ''special"  unit,    project  subjects  from  the  first  training 
cycle  were  e:q)octed  bo  be  released  beginning  In  March,  1966. 
4         Thoce  who  had  been  released  prior  to  completion  of  20  we^ks 

of  training;  were  to  be.  followed  ^s  a  oeparate  statistical  sub- 
^^roup,  as  were  any  subjects  v;ho  completed  training  btit  who 
either  were  n^t  assLmed  to  or  did  not  receive  the  Experiment- 
al^-deal^Tir.ted  aftercare  ser^/lces •  ^^fn  order  to  minimize  the 
nlze  of  thin  latt:er  rroup  and  tb  provide  Intensive  aftercare 
for  those  to  whom  lb  v/as  supposed  to  be  given,  the  "specj.al" 
parole  unit  had  to  become  operative  prior  to  these  anticipated 
firet-cycle  releases  since  Intensive  af terca^pa^^J^cluded  pre- 
release Ins^.ltutlonal  contacts  and  Joint  planning  by  "speclal"- 
unlt  officers  and  project  servj.ce  staff. 

Therefore,  the  parole  Commission  was  fa'ced  with  the 

^^See  Chapter  VIII  aubaectlon  B  3. 
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problem  of  how  <to  begin  the  "special"  unit  before  its  contract 
with  the  pi^oject  enabled  it  to  proceed,'    It  is  to  be  recalled 
that  the  four  replacement  officers  to  whom  existing  caseZoacls 
of  officers  in  the  "special"  unit  were  to  be  redistributed 
could  not  be  sought  unt'il  authorization  to  hire  them  was  ob- 
taine^,  i.e. j  until  the  contract  was  signed.    Actual  caseload 
transfer,  however,  could  nb^  take  place  upon  signing  of  the 
contjpact:  but  only  vrhen  persons  acceptable  to  the  Commission 
as.  parole  officers  had  been. located  who  wer^  willing  to  accept 
employment  vrith  Ao  guarantee^  of  continuation  after  the  first 
proposal  year  (vrhioh  ended  some  two  months  after  they  would 
begin  work)  and  until  these  pe«te>ns_liad  completejl  City  hiring^ 
pro'cedures  and  had  received  some  indoctrination  in  parole 
procedures,  ^  X 

As  of  January,  1966,  the  caseloads  of  all  CSAS  officers, 
includinp;  those  who  *aauld  be  designated  for  the  "special" 
unit,  were  at  low-normaJL  parole  level,  averaging  55  cases  per 
officer.    The  Commission  iM^r^^fied  tvro  officers  for  the 
"special"  unit,  and  transferred  their  caseloads  to  all  of  the 
other  officers  except  those  vxhom  it  had  desigfiated  fo:^later 
participation  in  the  unit.    At^that  1^e,  and  through  April, 
1966,  ^^^^  '^^^s  a  total  of  826  cases  in  the  CSAS  unit.  Since, 
in  forminr^  the  "special"  unit,  the  Commission  adhered  to  its 
policy  of  assigning  caseloads  by  officers  who  each  covered  a 
particular  area  of  ^  tl^^fe.  City,  the  first  two  vrho  were  relieved 
of  existing  caseloads  were  selected  on  the  basis  of  area 


coverage  foremost  of  the  subjects  who  were  going  to  be  released 
at 'the  end  of  the  training  cycle,  In  March;  and  a  third 
officer  was  shortly  relieved  of  his  existing  caseload  In  pre- 
paration for  participation  4n  the  "special"  unit.    Thus,  on 
'February  1,  1966,  there  were  two  offlaers  assigned  to  that 
unit  and  a  third  being  readied.    Because  of' the  geographical 

le  Super vIsTr 


factor,  and  because  the  Commission  and  the  Supervrsing  Officer 
^ere  heavily  ^ngaged  In  planning  conferences  with  the  project 
and  associated  agencies.  It  was  not  possible  .to  aisslgn 
specific  cases  to  each  officer  at  this  stage.     Instead,  In 
order  to  operatlonallze  the  concept  of  pre-release  Involvement 
of  officers,  those  'designated  at  this  early  stage  for  the 
"special"  unit  became  Involved  In  pre-release  planning  f or ^ 
all  subjects  designated  to  receive  Intensive  aftercare,  con- 
ducting Interviews,  field  Investigations,  and^  co-operating 
with  the  appropriate  teaching  staff  —  regardless  of  the  fdct 
that  each  officer  was  then  not  officially  assigned  to  the 
particular  j^rolee  with  and  for  whom  he  was  vrorklng. 

When  thlS'^nltlal  assigmtent  Into  the  "specla^^  unit 
was  made,  the  average  caseload  of  remaining  CSAS  officers 
rose  to  70,     Replacements  hired  under  the  contract  actually 
affected  the  caseloads  of  these  .officers  aroxmd  April  1,  1966, 
Therefore,  In  addition  to  experiencing  an  Increase  due  to  tlfie 
Initial  assignment  of  officers  Into  the  "special"  unit,  the 
caseloads  of  these  officers  were  raised  as  all  subjects  of 
the  experiment  who  were  to  re c,elve  regular  aftercare  were 


released,  after  the  first  cycle  training  ended,^ into  their 
custbdy.    To  the  extent  that  this  caselo^4'  "stacking"  was 


\i      significant,  It  Is  seen,  therefore,  that  the  regular-" s'peclal" 
'  \^  comparison  which  the  project  was  going  to  make  wqs  prejudiced 
against  the  regulars  by  the  project  Itself  having  created 
conditions  which  were  abnormal  for  parole.  In  the  1st  cycle, 
^    \    TPhls^^las  Is  associated  with  the  first  cycle.  I.e.,  with 
subjects  whom  the  contract  provided  were  to  be  "a  pilot  group, 

to  test  procedures <9and  measures  /because/  this  project  In- 

\ 

volves  several  agencies  In  the  City  JLn  a  new  network  of 
'  relationships  and  responsibilities."^'' Announcement ^f  termina- 
tion of  the  project  was  made  In  June.    Subjects  who  could 
have  first  received  the  fully  operatlonallzed  In-prlson  phase 
Qf  "special parole  were^  those  In  the  second  cycle  of  traln- 
^       Ing.    However,  since  the  project  was  then  beginning  to  close 
Its  operation,  they  were  unable  to  receive  the  post-prison 
phase  of  "special"  parole.     Therefore,  neither  of  the  re- 
leased groups  had  exp?erl.ence  with  "special"  parole  as  It  had 
been  envisioned  as  a  component  of  the  Intensive  aftercare 
described  In  the  proposal.     The  following  conclusions,  per- 
tinent to  the  findings  of  the  study,  are  adduced  from  these 
Xacts: 

V 

a)  The  subjects  In  the  first  and  second  cycles 
should  not '•be  statjistlcally  Joined  to  produce 
a  population  yielding  data  from  which  any 
evaluation  of  ^special"  parole  can  emerge'  be- 
cause each  cycle  received  a  different  half  of 
that  treatment. 


37 
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b)^  The  data  from  each  of  these  cycles  should  not 
be  separately  analyzed  In^  order  to  make  any 
statement^  based  on  subjects •  community  be- 
havior, comparing  the  effects  of  the  In-prlson 
with  the Jpost-prlson  components  of  "special" 
parole  bicause  of  the  significantly  different 
periods  /of  time  In  which  subjects  In  each  group 
were  on,  parolee  In  the  community. 38 

The  maximum  caseload  >slze  of  50  for  officers  In  the 
"special"  unit  wap  originally  Intended  to  Include  up  to  35 
subjects  who  either  were  recently  released  from  prison  or  who 
displayed  some  particular  need  for  continuing  supervision  and 
Intensive  assistance.    The  balance  of  the  caseloads  was  to 
consist  of  those  approaching  the  end  of  t^elr  parole,  whose 
reporting  primarily  satisfied  the  minimum  legal  surveillance 
requirement  and  also  served  the  data-gathering  needs  of  the 
experiment.    The  process  of  transferring  existing  caseloads 
to  regular  or  replacement  officers,  described  above,  did  i^ot 
permit  creation  of  the  full  unit  of  8  officers  and  one  super- 
visor Instantaneously.    Each  of  the  two  officers  Initially 
selected  for  the  tinlt  had  to  have  assigned  to  his  caseload 
whichever  Intensive-aftercare  subjects  then  being  released 
were  In  the  geographical  area  of  the  city  covered  by  that 

^  Indeed,  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  most  experienced  par- 
ole source  associated  with  the  project  that  no  meaningful 
sta^^gpent  could  be  made  concerning  any  subject*s  adjustment 
unless  an  8  or  12  months  period  of  follow-up  (for  non- 
violators)  was  considered:- 

parole; .SUPERVISOR:     "Certainly  no  proper  evaluation  can  be 
given  for  the  men  In  the  street... by  letting  a  man  stay  on 
the  street  6  to  8  weeks.... He  should  be  out  at  least  8  months 
before  you  begin  to  make  some  type  of  honest  evaluation  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  program  Is  beneficial. ***Partlcularly  we 
would  really  like  to  do  It  after  12  months." 
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officer.    The  \inlt  vxas  to  be  built  to  Its  full  officer  com- 
plement as  designated  officers  were  relieved  of  all  their 

^M^lng  caseload.    Under  this  procedure,  the  desired  caseload 
structure  would  be  achieved  after  Initial  months  of  operation 
of  the  unit.    The  earliest  cycle  which  could  receive  the 
posited  caseload  structure  within  the  50-per-off leer  limit 
was  the  cycle  vzhlch  was  being  released  from  prison  while  the 
projeo*  was  phasing  out  and,  therefore,  parole  did  not  make 
efforts  to  coniform  to  the  35sl5  formula  since,  at  the  time. 
It  v/as  primarily  concerned  with  finding  some  way  to  adjust  to 
the  impending  total  rearrangement  of  its  caseload  problems 
after  all  federal  funds  were  withdrawn. 

The  Aftercare  "section  of  this  Report  sets  forth  in  detail 
the  ways  in  vrhich  both  staff  and  volunteer  service  personnel 
functioned  with  parole.     It  is  believed  that  the  project  did 
not  exist  long  enou^  to  permit  the  full  development  and  in- 

-  stitutionalizatlon  of  new  patterns  by  which  officers  ut^ized 
these  services  as  had  been  planned  on  behalf  of  parolee- 
subjects.     Factors  causing  this  included:     the  newness  and 
radical  nature  of  the  relationships  proposed;  pre-occupation, 
during  the  early  raonths,  with^he  basic  organizational  and 
procedural  requirements  of  establishing  the  unit;  the  residual 
perception  by  some  officers  of  certain  proposed  new  relation- 
ships as  threats  to  exlstln^pattems  v/hlch  had  proven  suffi- 
cient, in  the  past,  for  sustaining  a  measure  of  parole  author- 
ity; the  project's  conscious  decision  that  new  patterns  could 
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be  effective  only  If  they  were  first  seen  by  parole  line  per- 
sonnel themselves .as  being  necessary  and  desirable;  the  under- 

s. 

lying  reluctance  of  parole  officers  to  iramedlately  adopt  new 
roles,  which  had  far-reaching  and  permanent  Implications  con- 
cemlng  their  established  methods,  when  the  proJect^s  own 
continued  exlsjbence  was  so  questionable;  and  the  lack  of  time 
to  permit  sufTlclent  operational  experience  for  both  officers 
and  the  service  staff  to  Identify  clear  paths  to  the  desired 
objectives •  ' 

In  mid-May,  I966,  the  differential  achievement  of  various 
components  of  the  Intensive-aftercare  concept,  as  these  con- 
cerned Interaction  of  the  project  with  the  parole  system,  was 
discussed  vrlth  the  co-prlnclpal  Investigators,    A  memorandum, 
prepared  In  consultation  with  all  concocned  line  staff,  was 
presented  which  detailed  and  tentatively  evaluated  each  of 
the  component  areas  In  which  this  Interaction  occurred.  The 
essential  Issue  was  stated  to  be  whether  the  validity  of  the 
project  research  v/as  vitally  compromised  by  the  fact  of  past 
and  present  partial  Implementation,  and  of  the  anticipated 
changing  levels  of  futxire  Implementation,^  of  parole  features 
^^^of  the  project.     It  was  decided  that  the  project  should  con- 
tinue Its  evolutionary  course  with  parole  and  that  the  funding 
agency  should  be  presented  with  the  fact  of  differential 
achievement  of  the  conditions  of  research  In  all  areas  of 
project. operation,  since  this  decision  essentially  concerned 
the  reanonable/  expectations  of  that  agency.  ^ 
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'  The  research  Issues  posed  by  operational  and  administra- 
tive factors  which  have  been  briefly  described  specifically 
with  redpect  to  parole  are  ftmdamentally  the  same  as  those  J 
discussed  In  earlier  sections  of  the  Report.     Therefore,  they 
are  not  repeated  here.    What  Is  noted  Is  that  similarity  of 
Issues  In  the  contexts  of  correction,  education,  and  paxole 
suggests  a  number  of  questions: 

a)  Are  these  Issues  Implicit  In  the  situation  In 
which  research  activities  were  conducted  by  an  external  pro- 
ject fimctlonlng  closely  with  leirge  service  bureaucracies? 

b)  Does  the  similarity  of  Issues  merely  reflect  the 
constant  perceptions  of  the  reporting  project  as  a  composite 
of  personalities? 

c)  Are  situations  v^hlch  give  rise  to  similar  Issues 
actually  repetitively  created  because  of  the  constant  effects 
of  project  personalities  and  staff  dealing  vilth  each  of  the 
Implementing  agencies  Involved  with  the  project's  operation? 

d)  Did  the  proJ^ect*s  having  to  accomplish  certain 
'a^lvltles  for  Itsoi^n  functioning  and  survival  Impair  Its 
cr1?tlcal  potential  In  the  course  of  effecting  operational 
comprbmlsen? 

e)  To  what  extent  was  the  accidental  disparity  be- 
tween the  degrees  of  Institutional  strengths  of  the  co-opera- 
ting bureaucracies.  Including  the  project,  responsible  for 
the  recurrence  of  these  research  Issues? 

f )  To  the  extent  that  common  research  Issues  arising 
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from  multiple  Inter-agency  transactions  we]i\e  most  easily 
visible  In  the  project-parole  area,  with  the\  counterpart  and 
parallel  Issues  In  the  areas  of  correction  anoL  education 
present  upon  closer  analysis,  was  the  parole  sjstem  Inherently 
susceptible,  because  of  Its  structure  or  misslq|n,  to  con- 
founding variables  or  vzas  this  only  an  apparent  vulnerability 
caused  by  project  staffing  of  service  personnel  primarily  In 
the  areas  of  Interaction  with  parole? 

3.     Collection  of  Data; 

Project  procedures  with  the  parole  agency,  as  has  been 
Indicated,  concerned  Commissioners  and  officers,     Iti^was  also 

< 

necessary  to  receive  data  from  the  parole  central-office 
files.    To  control  the  project  operations,  this  Information 
had  to  be  received  on  a  regular  basis.     Moreover,  for  the 
Parole  Conmlsslon  to  gear  Its  operations  compatibly  with  the 
project's,  a  reciprocal  flov;  of  Information  had  to  be  re- 
ceived In  the  central  parole  offices,  on  a  regular  basis,  not 
only  from  the  project  but  also  from  the  prison  and  the  educa- 
tional cyctems.  -To  meet  project  needs,  a  clerk  from  project 
staff  uac  permanently  assigned  to  the  central  offices  of 
parole.     The  project  Indicated  the  kinds  of  Information  which 
was  required  on  a  scheduled  basic,  and  the  Parole  Supervisor 
Instructed  her  In  the  use  of  parole  files  and  administrative 
operation  of  the  parole  system.     3he  also  received  the  In- 
comln/^  Information  pertinent  to  the  project's  operation,  and 
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caused  thlc  Information  to  be  processed  ln1iS^5tally  within  the 
organization  so  that  It  would  effect  the  results  required  by 
the  project.     It  took  untlX  I-lay  1,  1966,  to  have  these  clerical 
and  administrative  procedures  operating  smoothly.    By  the  end 
of  the  first  week  In  May,  the  project  had  obtained  the  re- 
quired data  on  the  relatively  few  subjects  who  were  released 
at  that  time,  and  thereafter  the  project  received  Its  regular 
repc^rts  from  parole  offices.    Prior  to  May,  the  main  concern 
of  the  project  had  been  to  cause  the  Information  In-golng  to 
parole  from  the  project  and  the  other  agencies  to  result  In 
proper  asslsnme^^  release  considerations,  and  similar  results 
v/hlch  have  been  described  above. 

The  following  Information  was  regularly  thereafter  re- 
ceived from  the  parole  offices: 

Tv^o  months  advance  notice  of  the  release  month 
of  all  subjects,  based  on  tentative  release  dates, 

b.  Tt'/o  weeks  advance  notice  of  the  actual  release 
date  of  all  subjects,  based  on  final  determination  of  the - 
Gommlnnlon. 

c.  Dates  of  termination  of  parole  Jurisdiction  for 
all  subject.^. 

d.  V/lthln  one  v;eek  of  each  occurrence,  the  date  and 
all  factual  Information  concerning  any  changes  of  parole 
officer,  vrhether  temporary  or  permanent^ 

c.  For  each  occurrence  v/hlch  the  project  might  sub- 
sequently classify  as  recldlvlstlc,  the  following  Information, 
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where  applicable,  was  f.orwarded  to  the  prQ^ect  not  reffularly 
but  after  final  parole  or  court  disposition,  vrhlchever  oc- 
curred later,  had  been  made: 

1)  date  of  warrant  Issuance,  If  any; 
11)  date  of  re-arrest.  If  any; 
111)  Inclusive  dates  of  detention*; 
Iv)  original  stated  charge;  .  . 

v)  v/he the r^  warrant.  If  any,  had  Issued  because  of 
the  original  stated  charge  or.  If  not,  for  what  technical 
violation; 

vl)  oprtvlctlon  date.  If  any,  and  final  charge; 
vll)  date  of  new  release  on^parole  If  new  sentence 
ImpoGod  and  suspended; 

vlll)  date  of  reincarceration  If  new  sentence  Imposed 
and  suspended;  but  subject  \ias  remanded  on,  the  outstanding 
^  violation. 

Ix)  date  of  reincarceration  on  new  sentence  not 
suspended; 

:c)  vfhether  new  sentence  was  definite  or  Indefinite; 
xl)  date  of  reincarceration  If  new  charge  dismissed 
or  subject  acquitted  after  trial  but  remanded  on  the 
outstanding  violation; 

xll)  date  of  removal  of  violation  and  date  of  release 
from  detention  If  ne,w  charge  dismissed,  or  aTter  ac- 
quittal, and  thore  v;as  no  remand  on  the  outstanding 
violation. 

» 
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'  V  I 

The  project  forvjarded  9r  caused  to  be  fonmrded  to  paroxe's..l.-x^ 
the  names  of  all  potential  subjects  after  they  had  been  grossly 
screened  Into  the  procram  and  Identified  as  "grossly  eligible," 
an  assigned  ll^t  after  psychological  testing  and  randomization 
had  been  completed  and  subjects  were  designated  for  one  of 
the  three  training  cells,  a  statement  of  aftercare  designation 
by  experimental  cell,  a  statement  of  final  subjects  after 
Initial  educational-admission  decisions,  and  a  statement  of 
all  subjects  removed  from  training,  for  any  reason,  prior  to 
completion  thaz^eof. 

In  addition  to  these,  parole  received  the  training  eval- 
uation Instruments  described  In  Chapter  X  of  this  report.  A 
copy  of  this  v;as  forwarded  dlrectiy^^to  parole  and  to  the 

V 

N 

project  by  the  educators.  "-^  .  '  • 

For  each  subject,  a  further  amount  cff  service,  clinical, 
personal,  and  vocational  data^ajs  collected  by  project  After- 
care Gtaff  and  by  the  parole  officer  assigned  to  the  case.  ^A 
separate  contact  sheet  detailing^  the  contents  ^  project 
service  staff's  Interviews  with  each  parolee  v;as  maintained 
In  tl!e  project's  case  file,  and  comparable  historical  data 
was  recorded  In  the  officer's  parole  file.    Although  there  was 
a  reciprocal  and  JlngTormal^  exchange  of^^thls  Information  between 
staff  and  officers,  at  the  time  of  the  project's  closing  no 
formal  method  for  analyzing  these  records  had  been  devised; 
up  to  that  tlm6  the  project's  attention  had  begun  to  be  di- 
rected to  standardizing  the  contents  of  Its  contact  sheets 
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and  of  Introducing  uniform  recording  techniques  on  these 
forms.    No  such  standardization  had  been  undertaken  py  parole, 
and  a  ..further  aim  of  the  project  v/as  to  have  been  to  analyze 
these  files  for  possible  coding,   ^These  files  operationally 
functionerd  for  placement  dnd  referral  services  specified  in 
the  proposal,  as  did  project  contact  sheets. 
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V    NEW  YORK  STATE  SMPLOYMENT  SERVICER; 

This  agency  was  In  charge  of  covmsellng  and  screening 
trainees  Into  mainland  M.D.T.  programs  both  of  the  "phase-l" 
tfmlii»ljifct  LJi^e  and  of  the  "phase-a"  specifics  training.  Vrt^Bi 

was  also  In  charge  of  the  actual 
enrollment  paper-work p^afisoolaAed-^vrlrbh  "counseling"  trainees 

r 

Into  ^  the  appropriate  training  program^    It^iau  flriLu^i^mpeQ^ 
»i<»lyv^^vr  administering  the  Aptitude  and  achievement  screening 

J  /!/(  :ai-^ 

devlx^eg^  wh±eh  were  part  of  the  mainland  intake  process. 

The  second  primary  area  of  State  Emplojrment  Involvement 
with  Ijhe  M.D.T.  pa?o^fWw  was  the  certification  that  the  <i*e«w 
In  which  tralnlr\g  was  offered  were  those  In  which  It  was 
realistically  possible  to  place  trained  persons. 

Thirdly,  this  agency  possessed  extensive  placement 
facilities  throughout  the  Clty^vrh*<>h  were  to  be  ^tnffta^EfiWbal 
Jaai^  both' recruiting  trainees  and,  after  training,  t»  flndlbds^, 
them  Jobs.       y  ^ 

Association  with  the  State  Employment  Service  was  based 
on  several  considerations  arising  from  these  functions.  Since 

t  was  the  aim  of  the  project  not  to  disturb  but  to  evalixate 
the  effects  of  the  existing  M.D.T.  program^ as  applied  In  the 
pi-Icon,  continued  involvement  of  State  Employment  was  assumed. 
However,  the  [H.D.T.prograni  began  on  Rlkers  Island  at  the  same 
time  that  the  project  commenced^  operation,  and  there  had  been 
^no  workln."  jBxperlence  between  GorrectlohV^'^S^te  Employment, 
and  Board-of-Kducation  M.D.T.  Instructional  personnel  In 
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co-ordinating  the  Hikers  program.  For  :the  "normal,"  I.e., 
mainland  procedures  to  be  Installed  on  Hikers  Island,  with  or 
without  adaptations  and  modlf loafeloj;^  required  participation 
at  the  planning  stage  by  project  perscmilel  because  the  pro-  . 
Jecfc's  experimental  design  jrequlred  Its  determination  of  which 
Inmates  yjere  to  become  subjects  and  which  subjects  were  to  be 
designated  for  particular  training  programs. 

The  first  fact  which  was  discovered  by  the  proj^t  waa 
that  It  was  Impossible  for  State  Employment  to  ^onduct  what 
the  project  then  understood  was  State  Employmeiyfe»s  "noitaial" 
testing  fjrogram  at  Hikers.    Although  that  agency-<M^  administer 
the  GATB  to  the  flr^t  cycle  of  trainees,  its  results  wer^ 
stated  to  be  for  "research"  purposes  which  would  be  made 
available  to  the  project  but  not  to  the  educators  for  screen- 
ing or  placement  purposes.     It  was  also  stated  by  the  Employ- 
ment Service  that  In  the  future  It  would  not  be  able  to 
administer  this  or  any  other  screening  Instrument  on  Hikers 
but  that  It  vfould  tr^ln  project  testers  In  the  administration 
of  this  Instrument.     By  the  time  the  project  had  been  able 
to  hire  a  testing  staff.  In  December-Januangr,  1966-7, '^a  large 
backlog  of  domographlcally-ellglble  sublets  awaited  testing 
who  were  Immediately  ^to  begin  training,  and  State  Employ- 
ment's test-admlnlstratlon  training-program  schedule  neither 
began  In  sufficient  tlme^^nor  had  sufficient  o|>enlngs  t*o  meet 
this  need.     Simultaneously,  our  psyohologj^sts  conferred  with 
State  Employment  and  concluded  that  the  instruments,  including 
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the  GAT3,  which  were  used  by  Stat% Employment  were  not 

appropriate  foK  the  subject  population  and  that  they  were 

'  yfs  -  •  «       1'  ■  .  ^ 

preaenti3MM4n^^epla0Bd^v^  by  S^te  Enq&lQsmeat^n^^ 
land  testing  and  Screening  procedures.    Since  they  were  not 
normally  being  used!  at  that  po^^  by  State  Employment,  con-  , 
sultatlpn  ^wltjh  th^  educators  was  commenced  which-  Indicated, 
also,  no  need  fot  these  scores  but  for  quite  different  ma tei^- 
ia)fL,    At  the  same  time,  the  project  also  reviewed  its  oym 
leect^  for  measures  of  achievement  and^persorlallty  which  would 


/describe  the' -sample  and  reflect  changes  which  could  reason-^ 
scribed  to  training  or  aftercaiie  treatment,  IJhe 
was  tkat  State  Emplbjrme^t  did  not  fill  a  screening- 
testing  function  "with  the  M.D.T,  population,  and  ithat^t^sts 
which  the  projetsit  required  for  Ijts  own  needs  were  other  tha^^^m^ 
the  State  Employment  Instruments  ,and  were  also  utilized  both 
by  the  M.D.T.  and  the  P.S.  189  staffs.' 

The  second  area  of  state  Employment  Involvement         in  ^ 
vocational  couns,ellhg.  _  This  function  was  a  dual  one;  yxo  ^ 
screen  trainees  for  and  tO^enroll  tfiem  into  particular  M.D.T# 
broad-areas  courses  within  the  .Hikers  Umbrella  phase-1  pro- 
gram.   The  counselor-enroll^  staff,  as  the  project  ^s  ^ 
advised  by  State  Employment,  wa(^  \  highly  specialised  grocm 
of  individuals.    It  was  expl^^^ned  that  thlsp  staff- would  be 
unable  to  perfor^i  its  function  .on  Hikers  island  tmless  is^s^' 
numbers  of  selected"  trainees  were  available,  because  of,  the 
lJ#mited  number  on  the  staff,  its  heavy  scHfedule,  ^nd^    ^  ^  ^  ^ 

^^Sectlon  IV,  sub-section  III  C.l.b^  and  sub-section  II  . 
of  this  Section,  dealing  with  M.D.T.  and  the  Board  of ^Educatjion, 
Q       detail  these  considerations.  * 
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difficulties  ^  In  makCng  arrangements  to  go  to  Rikers  and  to 
locate  Indi^dual  Iniuates  there  for  Interviews,    The  project, 

^erefore-^^  iss^d^.  arrangeaent  ^o^-Abe^tate^  aaapl  oymeaa^f  4ald  


. staff  ^of  seven  counselor-enrolle3^s  to  meet  the  entire  assembled 
M.D*T«  group  w^^^h  had  b*een  selected  for  the  first  cycle  of 
training,  and  to  screen  into  and  enroll  them  in  the  Rikers 
M.D.T,  program  consisting  of  three  broad  areas  i^or  tha.t 
cycle.    The  trainees  were  "counseled,"  in  a  single  day,  into 
three 'equal  groups  entering  the  three  available  M.D.T.  broad  ^ 
areas.    Approximately  one  hundred  trainees  were  affecteti  by 
this  process.    Thereafter,  no  further  State  Employment  in- 
volvement took  place  on  this  level,  and,^  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  these  functions  were  taken  over  by  the  Rikers 
Island  teaching  and  counseling  staff,       -  '         J  ^ 

The  third  area  6r  State  Employment  Invol-J-ement  in  the. 
pj'oject  consisted  of  enrollment  of  trainees  into  the  commun- 
ity M.D,^,  program.    It'  will  be  recalled  that,  in  the  commun- 
ity, both  phase-1  and  phase  2  v/ere  among  the  M#Ijf,T,  offerings. 
The  communi\y  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  of  the  State  Employment 
Service  knew  of  openings,  called  "slots"  which  were  available^ 
in  those  programs.    Although,  obviously,  their  recruitment, 
function  vras  not  particularly  applicabl^,^ it  vfas  decided  to  ^ 
continue  using  them  as  the  agency  of  State  Employment^  which 
would  make  available  the  M,p.T,^ mainland  opportunities  to 
project  subJ^a^^7^According5ty ,  meetings  were  held  with  the^ 


roject,  M,D.T.,  BoaW^-t^iLEducation  personnel,  and  Sta|5e 


J  ■  ■ 

Employment  personnel  concemed  with  the  operation  of  the  main- 
land training  centersV^hlch  ^irgsulted  In  procedures  being 

-e&ta^^3ished.  to  facilitate  the-eaa^ry  Into^  phase^Z  Umbrella- pago^- 
grams  for  tho^e  trainee's  who  had  been  assigned  to  the  Rlkers 
M.D.T.  program  and  had  been  recommended  for  the^  continuation  ^ 
••specifics"  training  of  that  phase.     In  addition,  it  was  de- 

\cided  that  consideration  would  l^e  given  for  other  subject's- 
l5jO  enter  the  mainland  phase~l  of  the  Umbrella  p!E^ogram  if  they  \ 
desired.    Parole  became  involved* as  the  pivotal  agency  in 
th^ls  transfer.     It  was  decided  that,  upon  the  recommendation 
of.  the  .M.D.Tt  Counselor~in-charge,  simultaneously  forvyarded 
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both  tl  Parole  and  to  the  Board  of  Education  Go-ordinator  or 
the  Umlrella  project,  the  officer  involved  would  contact  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Center  if  he  and  the  subject  concurred  in 
'this  recommendation,  in  order  to  cause  the  youth  to  be  en- 
rolled •    The  Co-ordinator  would  contact  his  counterpart  in 
State  Employment  in  order  to  obtain  reservation  of  the  re-  ^ 
quired  number  of  "slot^"  for  particular  subjects •    These  ^ 
meetings  did  not  specify  the  wa'y  in  which  entry  into  M.D.T. 
programs  would  be  facilitated  for  subjects  who  received 
P,S.  189  training.    No  subjecjb  either  in  P.s.  189  experimental 
or  P.S,  189  control  category  is  known  to  have  entered  t^e 
M.D.T.  mainland  program.    As  has  already  been  indicated,  the 
P.S.  189  program  was* primarily  designed  for  direct  Job  place- 
ment,  and  the  available ^Ji^^D^.  program  f6r  P.S.  189  experimental 
ontrol  subjects  would  have  been  in  the  same  mainland 

"  ■  (  ■ 
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prograun  as  "M.D.T,  trainees  on  Rlkers  Islancf.    Two  fat^tors 
affecting  the  research  findings  and  associated  with  this  co- 
-  ordination  will  be^  tio^dr    -' —    -  -    — 


-First,  ap  was  mentioned  in  the  Parole  cqnference,  the 
effect  of  pressures  on  M.D.T.  to  measure  success  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  its  placements  in  mainland  training  was  to 
cause  parole  officers  to  concur,  more  or  t^ss  automatically, 

in  these  recommendations  for  post-release  yralnlng  ~  often 

'  39  ^1 

against  their  better  Judgment.    This  was  seen  by  the  project  % 

'    as-  vitiating  the  effects  of  Indiyiduallzed  and  personal  plan- 
ning wkilch  had  been  the  role  posited  for  officers  in  the     -  .  , 
"special"  Unit,    It  eClBo  obscured  In-prlsQji  differentiation 
between  "special"  and  normal  parole  and' tended  to  substitute, 
instead,  parole  differentla|ii£^between  subjects  who  haA  re- 
ceived training  in  M.D.T,  and  all  q^theic  subjects.    The  recip-- 
rocal  effect  was  that  differences  betv/een  IV.S^.  189-  control  and  , 
P.S.  189^ experimental  trainees  tended  to  be  obscured  because 
parole  became  so  conscious  of  the  post-release  M.D.T.  ^lacemertt^ 

 ^  —  •  — .       —  - 

^PAROLE  SUPERVISOR:     "Now,  of  course,  I  think  this  is 
absolutely  ridiculous.    In  the  first  place,  you  can  force  the 
horse  to  vrater  but^  you  can't  make  him  drink.    You  cannot  force 
edi*<fation  on  people;  you  can't  do  it.    You  may  do  it  in  the  in- 
stitution..And  if  we  should  ever  enter  this  type  of  program 
again,  I  would  tlfilnk,  and  highly  recommend^  that  greater  e;n- 
phasls  would  be  put... to  place  the&e  fellows  in  bona  fide  Jobs 
/after  they  come  out  of  the  institution.    And  in  the  last  month's 
training  in  the  institution,  that  l^ey  have  a  free  choice  

PROJECT  biREGTORT    "Do  they  ^ll^brs  M.D.T.  trainees/  have 
a  free  choice  now  ^etween  whether  to  continue  training  or 
receive  direct  Job  placement/? 

?AROLE  SUPERVISOR:     "No.     They  have  a  recomjnenclfetlon 
that's  made  by  the  school  itself,-  and  we  recommend  this  boy  for 
\  further  training." 
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prc^gram.    This  was  particularly  true  In  the  first  cycle  when 
officers  In  the  "special"  unit  —  which  was  not  yet  sufflclent- 


iy-s^ff«d  "to  permit  assl^ifment  .of  oasalQads  while  sub 


were  still  In  prison  —  tended  to  treat  similarly  all  subjects 

of  the  experiment  who  were  In  the  same„ training  program,  re- 

/ 

gardless  of  their  aftercare  cellular  designations.  For 
\example,  they'  delivered  lectures  to  all  assembled  trainees 
In  a  particular  school,  and  beceime  similarly  Involved  in  like 
group  activities  to  the  extent  that  they  were  not  yet  assigned 
Individual  caseloads,  ^ 

Secondly,  because  of  what  was,  in  essence,  a  "double- 
barrelled"  recommendation,  coming  from  both  the  Parole  Com- 
mission and  l(he  Board  of  Education,  the  Youth  Opportunity 
center's  enrollment  of  a  subject  into  m&lnland  training  was, 
apparently,  followed  by  a  concerted  effort  of  the  training 
staff  to  keep  the  youth  in  school  notwithstanding  either 
serious  behavioral  dl^inip4^ons  which  he  may  have  caused  or 
his  lack  of  satisfactory  progress  in  the  school. 

Therefore,  the  fact  that  several  Interested  agencies  had 
co-ordinated  their  efforts,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  temporarily 
alter  an  existing  level  of  community'  services,  by  d^anglng 

/       PAROLE  OPFICEH:     "...he  vras  to  the  point  where  the      _  v 
\  average  school  would  kick  him  out  a  long  time  ago,  ^ 
\  PAROLE  SUPERVISOR:     "We  found  this  otit,  Joe,  that  the 

^  schools  did  bend  over  backwards,  and  they  would  call  us 
continually  trying  to  keep — I  think... all  these  officers,  have 
j^^^en  up  to  the  school."  V  . 

V 
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the  tolerance-level  for  certain  subjects  who  w^re  distributed' 
over  one-half  of  the  experimental 

eellAf  majr  have  affected  the  findings  of  the  staidy.    It  Is 
believed  that  this  certainly  created  two  significant  sub- 
groups In  each  of  the  M.D.T.  experimental  cells.     If  the  pro- 
Ject  had  continued  for  sufficient  time  to  have  results.  It 
would  have  been  necessary  to  do  a  mainland-training  versus   >^  ' 
,no-malnland-tralnlng  analysis  of  the  data  In  terms  of  each  of 
the  major  dependent  variables  of  the  study.     It  seems  probable 
thai;  this  aspect  of  the  project  created  a  ."deferred-recidivism 
effect,  based  on  one  of  ^,he  following  hypotheses:     (a)  that 
post-release  schooling  reduced  the  opportunities  fo?  com- 
mission of  acts  which  would  normally  result  In  A  higher 
figure  for  recidivism;  (b)   that  the  parole  officers'  belief 
that  this  was  true  reliuced  actual  "violations"  reported  during 
the  schooling  period;   (c)  that  the  officers'  tremendous  ex- 
penditure of  ei>i^rgy*^in  keeping  a  subject  In  school'  resulted 
In  a  corresponding  reluctance  to  "violate"  those  youths  who 
actually  did  remain,  ' 

Whatever  the  dedication  of  phase-2  Instinct lonal  per- 
sjjjuiel,  the  processes  of  actual  enrollment  Into  training 
appear  to  have  been  characterized  by  paper-work  and  waiting 
periods  after  a  subject's  release,  notwlthj^tanc^ng- the  co-  ^ 
oj^^dlnatlng  efforts  which  had  reduced  these,  .for  subjects, 
apparently  below  the  level  encountered .by  members  of  the 
general  public  vrho  attempted  to  receive  this  training.  To 
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cite  only  one  complicating  factor,  placements  from  Hikers, 
Ideally,  were  re<fulred  to  be  only  In  training  centers  located 
In  the  subject's  home  borovigh  ao  that  i}±s  parole  officer^ 
assigned  to  that  borough,  would  be  able  to  maintain  contact 
with  the  training  staff,  ^ 

It  vras  the  opinion  of  both  educators  and  parole  officers 
that  '3ven  the  foreshortened  enrollment  requirements  and 
relat:ively  brief  delays  (of  one  to  four  weeks  after  release) 
for  sub:lects  caused  the  prospect  of  entering  mainland  traln- 
Ing  to  be  unrealistic  f or^  the  typical  youth  Just  released 
from  prison.    Yet,  the  necessity  and  procedures  for  "smooth 
co-ordlnatlpn,"  I.e. ,  Immediate  Job  or  training  placement, 
had  occupied  many  hours  of  Implementatlonal  meetings  vi^ch 
Involvec'.  all  participating  agencies. 

The  fourth  area  of  State  Employment  Service  Involvement 
with  the  project  was  that  of  vocational  placement.  Normally, 
this  organization's  g^cement  facilities  were  open  to  all. 
Hovrever,  for  the  project's  traditionally  dlf f Icult-to-place 
VriSlects,  the  vocational  guidance  an4 ^ob-placement  services 
of  the  Youth  'opportvmlty  Centers  were  to  be  particularly 
responsive. 

Liaison  with  the  Youth  Oppor.tunlty  Centers  was  established 
by  parole  officers  and  project  Job-developersr  vfho  wete  attempt- 
ing, according  to  the  research  design,  to  enlarge  normal  place- 

-  ■  f 

ment  channels  as  well  as  to  develop  new  employment  opportunities 


1 
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for  subjects  receiving  Intensive  aftercare.    Their  main  con- 
cern V7as  that  subjects  requiring  Jobs  be  placed  promptly, 

Por/thos^  subjects  who  had  received  M#I>.T.  training  on 
Hikers/,  Including  those  who  had  also  received  some  or  all  of 
the/phase-2  mali^^d  "specifics"  program  (whether  or  not  they 
w0re  experimentally  designated  to  recWve  intensive  aftercare). 
State  Employment's  official  placement-commitment  was  even 
greater.     It  Is  to  be  recalled  that  the  Employment  Service 
had  been  required  to  certify  that  M.D.T.  course ^fferlngs 
were  supposedly  In  high-labor-demand  areas.    The  rationale 
for  Manpower  programs  being  housed  nationally  under  State 
Employment  ^Services  vras  not  only  that  that  group  could 
readily  assemble  current  data  to  make  these  determinations 
of  labor  demand;  It  was,  also,  that  Its  specialized ' local 
placement  facilities  made  the  Employment  Service  the  logical 
agency  for  determining  whom  to  train  and  to  provide  trainees 
with  entry  Into  their  new  Job  markets. 

project >servlce  staff,  the  P.S.  189  Principal  and 
Guidance  Counselor  and  parole  officers  dealing  with  State 
Employment  In  the  direct  Job-placement  area  xmanlmously  re- 
ported frustrating  experiences  In  securing  direct  placements 
for  their  trainees  through  State  Employment  facilities^/ 

Therefore,  In  terms  at  least  of  those  needs  of  subjects 
which  vxere  perceived  by  educators,  parole  officers,  and  pro- 
Ject  staff,  there  was  a  serious  service  gap  evident  In  State 
Empllyment  activities,  characterized  by  delays  In  enrollment 

i 
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and  Inadequate  direct- Job  placement.     It  Is  not  suggested  that 
It  vras  the  agency's  obligation  or  agreement  to  meet  all  suoh 
needs  of  referred  subjects,  or  even  that  It  ims  possible  for 
that  single  agency  to  appropriately  place  all  youths  needing* 
Jobs,     In  fact,  a  major  hypothesis  In  the  proposal  had  been 
that  the  existing  designated  Institutions,  such  as  the  State 
Employment  Service,  were  inherently  Inadeqxiate  because  they 
lacked  the  necessary  support  and  power  of  the  private  commun- 
ity.    However,  the  follovrlng  paragraphs  are  Intended  to  demon- 
stl^ltte  that  merely  because  the,  Employment  Service  appearefl  to 
be  Inadequate,  according  to  untested  criteria  of  other  groups 
concerning  the  "needs"  of  the  population,  there  may  well  have 
been  causes  which  were  temporal,  accidental,  or.  Indeed, 
associated  with  the  project  Itself,  other  than  the  hypothe- 
sized cause;  or  that  the  stated  "needs"  for. services  may  have 
been  unrealistic  for  the  population  but.  Instead,  were  those  • 
which  best  Justified  pMor  activities  of  agencies  which  had 
dealt  with  subjects.  ^       ^    '  • 

Officials  of  otate  Employment  appeared  sensitive  to  the 
possibility  that  their  organization's  failure  to  satisfaotorily 
place  the  trained  ex-inmate  might  reflect  on  its  coiirse  selec- 
tlons,  its  placement  staff  and ^organization,  and  its  wisdom 
In  initially  agreeing  to  an  expensive  installation  in  a  prison. 
Because  of  the  remoteness  and  inaccessibility  of  Rikers  Island, 
the  -pvoieo^C^^have  been  perceived. by  State  Employment  staff 


as  having  the  effect  of  making  fulfillment  of  Its  legally  re- 
quired pre-tralnlng-  obligations  impossible  but  making  It  s^eisr 
acc(5UfttaT3le,  In  the  lalst  analysis,  for  the  training  and  piaoe- 
ment  failure?  which  It  believed  would  be  inevitable.  That 
the  agency  finally  had  to  abdicate,  or  delegate,  without 
sUDervlslon  or  control.  Its  screening,  testing,  coi^isellng, 
and  enrollment  functions  and  to  assume  an  accommodation  role 
with  reaoect  to  selection  of  phase-2  trainees  from  Hikers, 

♦ 

only  exacerbated  the  existing  tension  and  ambivalence  which 
characterized  Its  Internal  problems  and  previous  contacts 
with  the  involved  agencies,^  This,  In  turn,  certainly  had  an 
Important  effect  on  the  vigor  and  seriousness  with  which  State 
hlnployment  underbDok  Its  Job-placement  responsllpllltles • 

oonie  backpp:'ound  understanding  of  these  problems  Is  con- 
sidered necessary  to  explain  the  Inability  or  unwillingness 
of  bhl5j  ap;oncy  to  adapt  itse:||f  better  to  the  project  design 
or  bo  execute  procedlires  which  had  been  prepared,  In  elabor- 
ate detail,  \:lth  representatives  of  the  Parole  Commission  and 
the  Moard  If  Education. 

liistor^^cally,  relationships  between  unlets  of  the  City 
p;ovemment  and  State  agencies  operating  within  the  City,  were 
not  cordial;  3tate  Employment  operated  within  the  City,  and 
the  other  ap:encle3  connected  with  the  project  were  divisions 
of  the  municipal  government.  ^  | 

secondly,  a  leading  professional  adnilnis trator  on  the 
State  j;mi)loyment  staff,  ^whose  crucial  task  vran  to  supervise 


the  op9fatlon  of  all  Youth  Opportunity  Centers,  had  come  to 
hla  position  after*  a  very  brief  tenure  vrlth  the  City  Correc- 
tion Department*    It  is  believed  that  his  experience  there 

» 

definitely  affected  his  basic  feelings  about  realistic  possl- 
bill ties,  within  the  existing  correctional  structure,  for  co- 
operative Interaction  of  agencies  and  for  training  and  place- 
ment of  thlr>  popiilatlon. 

Thirdly,  the  Employment  Service  had  recently  applied  for, 
and  been  denied,  fuhdlng  of  Its  ovm  separate,  but  almost 
Identical,  proposal  for  experimental  training  and  placement 
of  this  same  population. 

Fourthly,  at  the  project's  Inception  the  Emplojrment 
Service  v/as  heavily  Involved  with  other  "disadvantaged" 
populations  and  had  developed  Its  ovm  Institutionalized  atti- 
tude, based  on  these  recent  experiences,  concerning  the 
limited  pro^rress  which  could  realistically  be^  expected  In  the 
vocational ^rehabilitation  of  such  groups  who  did  not  have  the 
added  Handicaps,  of  prison  records.     For  example,  at  Initial 
organizational  meetings  v;lth  the  project,  personal  opinions 
of  ^everal*key  State  Employment  officials  were,  expressed  to 
the  effect' that  the  training  being  undertaken,  although 
humane,  did  not  represent  the  wisest  allocation  of  financial 
and  human  resources  because  equally  needy  but  more-easlly 
placed  groups,  outsldte  of  the  prison,  were  being  deprived  of  , 
training  opportunities  as  a  result  of  the  Hikers  program. 
Therefore,  In  essence,  the  agency  was  not  sufficiently 


convinced  of  the  proposed  methods  of  solution  to  radically  ^ 
re-allocate  Its  ovm  limited  res^ources  and  priorities. 

Finally,  fo^r  several  jrears  previous State  Employment^ 
had  been  the  City's  largest  employer  ofvjob  developers,  voca- 
tlonal  counselors,  vocational!  testers i  and  similar  occupations. 
Systems  of  Job  development counsellngl,  referral,  and  place- 
ment had  been  developed  within  the  aget^qy,  which  had  been 
almost  alone  In  having  this  professionally-mandated  concern 
for  massifs  of  the  dlf f Icult-to-employ ;  vrelfare  agencies  seldom 
had  sufficient  funds  for  specialized  staff  or  for  careful 
clevelomcnt  of  methods ,  and  private  employment  agencies  did 
not  compete  for- these  clients.     Civil  Service  ratings  in  the 
field  were  not  high,  partly  be^cause  of  the  lack  of  any  serious 
demand  for  the  nervlcos  of  vocational  specialists.     With  the 
recent  occurrence  of  numbers  of  youth-work-ttalnlng  programs 
throur^out  the  City,  State  Employment  experienced  a  sudden,  . 
high  attrition, and  rapid  "turn-over"  rate  among  Its  more  ex- 
perienced Job  developers,  testers,  counselors,  etc.  Many 
erntwhlle  employees  were  now  on  staffs  of  nev/  projects,  eam- 
Inp;  connldorably  tnore  for  work  which  was  substantially  Identl- 
^  'cal  to  vjhat  they  h^d  been  doing  for  the  Employment  Service, 
and  nitillzlng  the  experience ,  systems ,  and.  In  some  cases, 
highly'  rjuarded  "contact  lists"  that  had  been  developed  by  ot 
at  the  oervlce.     Some  ^  these  Indlvldj^!^^  were  hired  primar- 
ily because  of  their  familiarity  with  State  Employment  systems, 
tostci,  and  procedures.    Some  suddei>ly  found  themselves  dealing 
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with  W^elr  former  supervisors -or  desk-mates,  but  In  an  elevated 
status •    One  example  may  be  cited,  concerning  the  afore-  . 
mentioned  senior  official  of  St^te  Employment  who  had  fSrei*- 
vlously  workf=^d  In  the.  Department  ofa:Correctlon.    After  some 
weeks  of  contact   rlth  one  of  his  former  subordinates,  then 
presently  on  the  project  staff  and  assigned  to  co-brdlnate 
Job-placement  arrangements  for  IritenslVe-af ter-care  subjects, 
he  officially  requested  that  the  project  Instruct  this  employee 
to  discontinue  further  direct  contact, both  with  him  and  with 
the  Youth  Opportunity  Centers  staff.    He  requested  that, 
thereafter,  dealings  be  had  only  through  his  chal^i-of -command 
or  with  him  via  the  projec*  Director*    A  few  weeks  after  this 
communlci^tlon,  he  himself  resigned  from  tl^jg  Employment  service 
after  seven  years.  In  favor  of  a  similar  position  with  a 
private  manap^emet\t-consultant  firm. 

'  It  seems  natural  that  some  ambivalence  would  develop  ampng 
line  and  supervisory  sta/f  remaining  with  the  Empldyment 
service,  because  of  reduction  of  experienced  personnel  asso- 
elated  with  an  Increase  In  required  participation  In  activities 
such  as  the  project.     Career  staff;  of  the  Employment  Service 
v/ho  regarded  their  new.  employees  as  being  In  training  for 
future  project  Jobs  had  an  understandable  reluctance  about 
perfecting  the  usefulness  of  these  Individuals  by  directing 
their  wholehearted  Involvement  In  and  co-operation  with 

existing  projects. 

The  very  bureaucratization  which  attested  to  the  ^ 
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Inveteracy  of  State  Employment  In  the  field  also  ip^de  It 
difficult  for  that  organization  to  develop,  or  even^to  recog- 
nize the  neei  for,  flexible  new  airproaches.  Consequently, 
while  indlspenslble,  it  was  always  being  used  and  sometimes 
plagiarized^  but  vras  usually  "stioos^d?'  In  terms  of  staff* 
public  relations,  funded \grants ,  professional  recognition, 
and  other  re^rdg  and  satisfactions  which  might  have  been 
utilized  to  renew  effectiveness  of  the  or^lzatloH. 

The  foregoing  subjective  observations  are^  relevant  also 
as  a  framework  for  Interpreting  one  important  research  effect 
of  the  project's  operation  within  the  State  Employment  set- • 
ting.     This  Is  the  over-service  negative  effect,  which  was  } 

first  tentatively  Identified  by  parole  officers  In  their 

•  *  I 

conference ,  .  • 

Briefly  defined,  the , over-service  negative  effect  is  one 
which  is  the  opposite  of  that  which  it  was  hypothesized  that 
'  the  experimental  treatment  would  produce,  caused' by  differ- 
ential over-servlcJ^'Sr  one  or  more  experimental  treatments. 
In  the. limited  context  of  the  parole  officers'  conference,  it 
was  noted  that  one  of  the  practical  effects  pf  advanced 
specifics  training  at  the  state-Employment  level  was  to  reduce 
the  employablllty  of  subjects: 

PAHOLii  OF*FICi£H:     This  Is.'a  boy  who  was  "trained^ 
In  the  coifunercial  cccupatlons  category  in 
the  M.D.T".  (in  Rlkers  Island.     He  came  home 
and  was  placed  in  the  specific  program  of 
bookkpeplng  machine  operator.     n&  stuck 
through  the  entire  program  -  very  highly 
motivated  -  he  has .alms  of  going  on  to  col- 
lege and  completing  hlo  education.    Ac  a 


matter  of  fact^  he  began  to  double  up  his 
specific  training  with  high  school  courses 
at  Rhodes  iin  order  to  get'  Ms  high  school 
diploma  to\i«o  along  with  the  other  things. 
However,  when  he  got  to  the  poiiit  of  the 
training  where  they  thoujght  he  could  be 
placed,  hte  had  done  so  Wiall;  all  of .  his 
evaluations  during  t^he  M^p#T«  training' in 
specif ioS;^ were,  excellent;  and  the  teacher 
began  to  try  to  place  hlxdX  that 
was  met  with  failure.    Pby  about  a  month, 
working  ajt  it  every  day, /'they  > were  pending' 
him  out  on  referrals,  and  he  cOul(ta(*t  get/ 
placed.    We'' t6ok  It  up  here  and  ^/project 
Job-develop er7  took  it /over  and  he; was  sure 
that  with  this  boy^s  pi>tential  he  bould  be 
placed  easily  through Jhls  resoirrces  -  with 
the  unions  and  whatnot,  yind  even  he  didn't 
meet  with  any  success.^   jpirially,  the  boy  - 
about  two  weeks  ago,  I  think  it  was  Monday 
of  last  v/eek,  got  a  Job  In  a  firDf  as  a  mail 
clerk.    His  duties  consist  specifically  of 
running  errands,  iaes sages  for  the  firm,  and 
not  even  clerical  work  -  it's  mainly  the 
most  menial  task  that,  could  come  up  there  in 
an  office-type  situation.     The  boy  bisf came 
very  disillustion^d.    We  talked  with  the 
teachers  and  the  firector  of  the  school  about 
the  si^tuation  and  NYSES  Just  had  nothing  to 
offer  him.     They  had  come  up  with  nothing 
that  could  be  reasonably  connected  with  the 
training  he*  had, 

PROJECT  DIRECTOR:    Why  couldn,' t  he  get  a  Job? 

PAHOLE  OFFICE^:    Nobody  is  saying  -  nobody 
seemed  to  Imow.    In  some  cases,  the  Jobs  that 
were,  offered  l^ad  no  connection  whatsoever 
with  the  training  and  these  were  Jobs  that 
he  could  have  Just  gone  into  any  NYSES  office 
and  said,  "I  need  a  Job, ^  and  they  would  have 
offered  him  these  kinds  of  things  without  the 
training  altogether.-    Even  now,  he  can  see  no 
relation  in  what  he  is  doing  and  what  he  has 
be.en  working  so  hard  to  do.    Now, >i this  not 
only  has  an  effect  on  him.    I  was  at  the 
school  in  August  upon  the  complaint  of  the 
teacher  in  charge  about  some  of  the  boys  who 
were  not  responding  as  they  should  to  the 
training  program  there,  and  we  had  a  group 
discussion  vxlth  these  boys  ahd  I  was  very 
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surprlse*(i  that  all' of  them  brought  up  /"XI!7 
as  an  example  of  the  dead-^end  to  which  the 
program  was  going.    And  they  all  mentioned 
the  fact  that  "Now,  all  of  these  promises 
that  vrere  made  to  us  abput  vpllftlng  our 
positions  In  society  and  making  us  fit  to  get 
a  better  Job  and  enhancing  our  economic  po- 
terJllaJ  etc/was  Jus±  a  lot -of  hogwash." 
ThfRr  say,  "Take  /^"X"/  for  example,"  everyone 
Qf  tham,  "here's  a  boy  who  has  done  more  than 
any  of  us  here,  he  really  put  out  and  gone 
the  limit." 

PAROLE  SUPERVISOR:    But  see  the  motive,  the 
reason,  Joe,  you  have  to  understand,  behind 
their  thinking  Is  what  Claude  has  given  you^ 
nov;  as  to  the  classic  example  of  the  real,  of 
the  good,  student  who  had  done  we£l  all  along 
....and  the  reaction,  their  reaction  In 
school  Is  primarily  or  jiartlally  brought 
about  by  the  fact  to  i^^lUg  Z"X"7  as  a  classic 
example  and  saying,  "Well,  vfhat  are  you  doing 
for  him? " . . . . 

PAROLE  OFFICER:     The  whole  comment  was,  "Now 
here's  /"X*i^  v;ho  has  Just  put  out  extremely  " 
well.     He  has  done  everything  you  people  have 
vranted  him  to  do."    And,  at  this  tjme  It  had 
been  about  his  second  week  of  Job  >feearchlng 
and  they  said,  "And  here's  a  guy  vrho  can't 
even  get  a  job."  ^  ^ 

*  *  ■«• 

PAROLE  OFFICER:     ...what  I  seemed  to  recog- 
nize Is  this,  that  the  boys  themselves  have 
made  up  their  i^lnds  now  that  here  Is  simply 
another  Illustration  of  having  been  fed  a  lot 
of  dreams tuff  which  has  run  the  usual  course 
of  bogging  down  to  nothing  and  Just  leaving 
them  at  a  dead  end.    They  were  no  better  off 
now  than  they  were  before  they  ever  started. 

^  ^ 

PAROLS;  SUPERVISOR:     ...And,  .this  program 
came  along,  and  with  all  of  the  •beefing-up* 
In  the  institution  by  counselors,  that  this 
v;as  going  to-be  different. ..  .But  here,  again, 
...you  find  that  when  one  of  them  gradiiates 
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from  the  school,  that. Is  about  ten  months  of 
Intensive  training,  hfe  gets  a  Job  or  Is  offered 
a  Job  which  Is  no  better  than  the  Job  he 
wpuld  have  beea  off erred  had  .he  never  gone  to 
school, .Now,  for  example,  when  a  yoxmgster 
finishes  any  MiD.T,  school  he  Is  referred  , 
there  by  what/Is  known  as  a  YOG  center  (Youth 
Opportii^ty'^enter)  a  section  of  the  NYSES, 
-tt.ls  /the  school's  responsibility  to  refer 
him  ba(ik  from  whence  he  came,  bact  to  a  YOG 
cen)fe^7\  It  Is  the  YOG's  responsibility  to 
placeTma^    Now  the  thing  that  Id  extremely 
off  Is  th^JEc*  that  thed^e  titles  under  M.D.T, 
are  supposed  to  be  marketable  skills  and.  If 
that. Is  so,  we  raise  the  question  as  to.  If 
they  are  meorke table  skills  and  "we  are  not 
having  any  pouring  out  on  the  labor  market  of 
hundreds  of  boys  flnls'hlng  this  particular 
training, .how  come  this  boy  Is  npt  placed? 
And,  we  feel  that  there  is  an  administrative, 
break- down  here,  n 

<  .  #         ^  « 

PAROLE  OFFIGER:     When  he  came  out,  he  was  . 
anxious  to  get  started^  Into  a*  Job;  say  he  had 
been  taught  a  little  of  welding  or  a  bit  of 
shoe  repairing.    He  was  anxious  "^'to  continue 
In  thl«,  he  felt  that  this  Is  what  I  wanted. 
Because,'  most  of  them  don't  go  for  the  class- 
room type  of  tralnlnii^anyway.    But,  this  Is 
something  he  could  do  and  see  results  almost 
Instantly.     What  we  have  had  to  do,  was  to 
send  him  to  a  Youth  Opportunity  Genter  and 
they  would  more  or— iess  feed  him  Into  some 
sort  of  Job.     There  was  where  the  breakdown 
was.     We  would  send  a  boy  over  there  and  thep 
we  would  get  a  telephone  call  back  a  day  or 
two  later,  why^dld  you  send  him  over  here, 
we  didn't  have  an  appointment  or  something. 
Two  weeks,  three  weeks,  a  month  would  pass, 
this  boy  would  go  back  and  forth  from  the 
Youth  Opportunity  Genter  to  the  Parole  Gom- 
mission  Office.    We  were  giving  him  &  hard  . 
time  because  we  feel  he  Is  giving  us  a  hard 
time  by  lying  and  we  find  tWt  he  is  not 
lying.     It's  the  YOG  people  who  were  giving 
him  a  run  around.    Then,  we  finally  get  the 
person  v/lrio  is  responsible  for  this,  and  they 
give  you  a  story  that  they  really\  don't  care. 
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What  seems  to  have  been  said  at  thre  conference  Is  that,  j 
In'  two  areas  of  experimental  treatment,  l»e.,  persuasion- 
motivation  and  training,  progress  was  over-iachleved  compared 
with  progress  In  a  third  a^ea  of  experimental  treatment.  Job 
placement.   '  The'"prlor  experimental  treatments^  (training  and 
motivation^  caused  thb  relative  under-achlevjement  In  Job 
development:     Jobs  were  available  which,  apparently,  would 
have  been  ^^elcomed,  or  at  least  satisfactory.  If  the  achieved 
level  of  motivation  or  training  had  not  tgilgfta  plf>i»e»  The 
achieved  level  of  motivation  and  training  ^Iso  caused  an  un-p 
expected  negative  reaction  to  the  "realistic"  Job  market  with 
which  subjects  were  corifronted.     This  apparently  created  a. 
substantial  change  In  the  effects  of  the  attained  motivation: 
"belief"  was  chanpjed  to  cynicism.    And  If  there  were  any 


Validity  to  what)  was  both  a  basic  tenet  of  educators  and  a 
stated  hypothesis  of  the  proposal,  that  training  results  were 
dependent  upon  vocational  aid  personal  motivation.  It  may  be 
^  assumed  that  the  original  training  achievement  also  became^5> 
contaminated. 

This  primary  over-service  negative  effect,  according  to 
observations  of  the  parole  officers  to* whom  It  was  closest, 
further  complicated  the  research  on  a  secondary  level  by 
dlff erentla^lly  drifting  to  subjects  who  had  not  personally 
experienced  It  but  who,  nonetheless,  were  believed  to  have 

reacted  similarly,  »  . 

f 

The  research  design  required  parallel  levels  of  achieve- 
ment of  experimental  treatments  In  order  to  Justify  the 
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kinds  of  evaluatlq^s  It  proposed  to  make,  because  each  of  the 
original  experimental,  cells  h^ad  to  have  subjects  with  a  com- 
parable  degree  of  purity  with  respect  to  treatment  effects 
presumed  to  have  been  operative.     Since  the  primary  and 
secondary  over-service  negative  effects ^were  differential 
responses  to  previously  admlnl^ered  but  continuously  opera- 
tive experimental  treatments,  an  Issue  highly  pertinent  to 
the  pro Ject's  statistical  presentations  was  posed:     Was  It 
meaningful  to  retain  subjects  In  designated  experimental  ^  . 
cells  which  Indicated  that  they  had  received  particular  tteat- 
ments  In  the. past,  or  should  It  be  Indicated  that  treatments 
had  been  differentially  modified  by  the  over-service  r\egatlve 
at  those  tl^nes  In  subjects  •  careers  when  the  data  was  post^Qd? 
This  question  pould  not  be  answered  because  there  was  not 
time  to  quantify  the  .effect,  to  determine  whether  It  Was  per- 
manent or  temporary,  to  leam  which  subjects  were  primarily 
ahd  which  were  secondarily  affected  by  It,  to  review  how 
they  vrerc  distributed  among  the  experimental  cells,  or  to 
ascertain  whether  the  effect  was  associated  with  any  constant 
behavioral  or  psychological  reaction.  *, 

Although  the  officers'  discussion  had  specifically  con- 
cerned' functioning  of  the  3ta"te  Employment  Service,  there 
seems  no  reason  to  doubt  ^J^hat^  a  similar  analysis  of  any  other 
area  In  -which  the  project  was  Involved  would  uncover  the     >  , 
Identical  over-service  negative  effect,  "^t  Is  .at  least  con^ 
celvable  that  thl^s  effect  may  have  been  the  main  social  result 


of  the  project,  transverslnp^  all  experimental-treatment  cells. 
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VI  t4e;  coxmumity 

A.     -lArUriii:  OF  ?H6JiCT  INVOLV^^Mffi'IT ; 

The  uroposal  committed  the  project  to  two  e^as  of 

\ 

lay  communltyi  Involvgm^t.     These  were:    A  CI  tlzens  Advisory 
Committee,  and  "citizens"  participating  In  the  Job-placement 
procesa.     Jy  Implication^  the  proposal  also ^, required  involve- 
ment  of  all  specialized  public  or  private  agencies  whose 
^ervlces^^ie^ld  oe  mobilized  for  youths  receiving  intensive 
aftercare, both  because  these  services  were  conceived  of, 
directly  or  indirectly,  as  citizen^  participation  in  Job- 
placement  and  also  because  the  "services-as-needed"  concept 
of  intensive  aftercare  obviously  cou]L'd  not,  and^  was  not     .  / 
intenOod  to  be  operatlonallzed  by  project  service  staff 
alone •  '  -  ^ 

r3 3C0^  OF  THK  "COMMUNITY'^  :  '  ^  . 

Der^oribinK  the  community  as  one  of  the  sph9res  in 
wolch  project  activity  was  conducted  ts  ppesumptuous  in  the 
senne  that , clearly ,  citizens  whom  the  project  would  reach 
would  be  only  a  limited  and  select  segment  of  the  greater 
City  popula^tlorvand- <tomm^lty  resources 

There  were  geop^raphlc  and  economic  perlpihery, 
common  to  a^l  segments  of  the  comtmunit^  sought  to  be  in^^olved^ 
uut  these  could  not  be  -speciflVally  identified  in  advanxie^ 
The  geop:raDhlc  limitations  were:     those  £ireas  from  wh^.ch 
volunteers  would  travel  to  project  field  offices  or  to  which 
subjects  could,  or-woiild  be  alloj^^d  by  parole  officers,  to 


travel  for  Jobs  and  other  services.     The  economic  limitations 

were:     thone  p^roups  or  Individuals  who  had  and  could  afford 

to  offer  services  which  were  useful  to  subjects. 

The  third  definitive  dimension  of  "the  community" 

was  an  attltudlnal  one.     The  limits  of  the  community  which 

could  have  become  Involved  with  project  activities  were 

whatjsver  particular  exlstln^^or  potential  motivation,  of 

Individuals  and  upon  organizational  policies,  would  result 
» 

In  the  participation  of  a  community  element. 
C.  TOgluNIVERSKt 

As  Indicated,   t^^e  geographic,  econo'mlc,  and  attl- 
tudlnal factors  defining  the  community  with  which  the  project 
could  potentially  become  Involved  were  delimiting  factory 
which  were  pbst-hoc.     For  example,  a  cl'tlZ6n  .living  in  Nassau 
Caunty  might  have  offered  to  emt)loy  a-feubject,  at  his  place 
of  bu^inerjs  in  Suffolk  County.     If  it-  were  feasible,  per- 
misslble,  and  aj^propriate  for  the  youth  to  accept  such 
employment,  an  analysis  of  that  pisurtlcular  response,  and  of 
a  Rtatistically  sighificant  number  of  other.,  comparable 
responses  might  yield  data  indioat^ing  that  elements  of  the 
community  at  X  distance  from  the  project,,  or  recruitm/ent- 
source,  or  youth 's-residence,  motivated  predorainently  by  Y 
attitude  and/or  reached  through  a  predominently  Y-atti tudinal 
appeal  (i.e.,  service,  humanity,  profit,  etc.)  and  associated 
with  a  Z  economic-level  business  enterprise  and/or  coming 
from  a  Z  socio-economic  class,  should  be  included  In  the 


community  universe  with  which  a  project  of  this  kind  should' 
anticipate  becoming  Involved.     The  p^ajtlt^ular  XYZ  combination 
of  factors  would  then  have  to  be  used  to  determine  a  specific 
component  of  the  potentially  Involvable  community.  Numbers 
of  such  responses  and  combinations  would  have  to  be  developed 
to  define  economic,  geographic,  and  attltudlnal  ranges,  and, 
ultimately,  an  operating  concept. of  "the  commvinl^y"  universe. 

Only  thereafter  would  It  be  possible  to  measure  the 
effectiveness  of  specific  levels  of  commvinlty  Involvement 
obtained  or  required  or  of  efforts  made  to  obtain  sUch 
Involvement •  ^    '        '  _ 
since  the  project  was  funded  without  authority  or 
resources  to  determine  these  factors,  no  such  measurements  • 
were  undertaken-;  therefore.  It  Is  believed  that  the  pro- 
ject's experiences  In  the  community  cannot  necessarily  be 
equated  with  scientific  statements  about  the  community.  It 
Is  possible  to  describe  steps  which  were  taken  and  results' 
/  which  were  obtained,  but  not  to  reason  that  Identical  steps 
,^taken  either  In  other  places  or  at  another  time  would  yield 
similar  results,  because  the  "commt&^lty"  activities  of  the 
project  vrere  actually  undertaken  In  an  vindeflned  \inlverse^ 
D,     PROJECT-LOCATED  DETERMINANTS : 

Aside  from  the  fact\that  the  project  was  unable  to 


define  the  community  other  thanset4^ctlvely ,  It  Is  obvious 
that  any  qualitative  or  quantitative  statement  about  the 
degree  of  participation  of  the  community  In  the  project's 
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activities  Is  meaningful* only  If  presented  relative  to  the 
opportunities  which  were  perceived  by  components  of  the 
community  for  becoming  Involved  with  the  project. 

For  example,  on  the  basis  of  the  project's  experlende. 
It  might  be  rrtated  that  fev;  viorlclng-class  Negro  men  partici- 
pated In  the  project's  volunteer  service  activities  concerned 
with  adolescent  parolees.     A  large  number  of  Intriguing 
explanations  for  thl»-s  phenomenon  —  In  terms  of  geographical, 
^econom/c,  or  attltudlnal  factors,  —  may  be  adduced,  such  as: 
that  the  values  of  the  Negro  wox:klng-class  do  not  Include 
volunteer -service  activities;  that  the  prospect  of  ethnic 
Identification  with  Negro  youths  who  were  In  the  sample 
dls  ]  uidod  them  from  volunteering;  that  factors  In  the  typical 
Negro  workln-^-blass  family  constellation  mitigate  against 
the  iTianV':  role  an  volunteer;  that  few  mal(y  volimteers  emerge 
from  the  socio-economic  groups  in  which  many  if^s^gro,v families 
are  nroTrnod  cjr  l:nov;a  to  be  located;  etc. 

Yet  the  initlnl  nremise  concerning  the  community. 
I.e.,   th"it  few  Ne^^ro  woriclnR:-clas3  males  participated  in  the 
r^rojoot's  voluntoor  activities  may  be  a  specific  and  re-  - 
strlotol  one.     The  observed  fact  (of  few  such  volunteers) 
may  have  boon  caused  solely  by  project-located  determinants, 
unrelated  to  siznjo'^ts,   bo  Ne^:^D  working-class  males,  or  to  ^ 
"the  co  nmunl ty . '  If  the  oau^re  of  this  observed  fact  were 
s1,iT)ly  t'AO  limitation  of  effect'^  of  the  oartioular  recruit- 
'   mna*.  dovloo-  vrhlch  thn  nro.loot,   for  a  variety  of  reasons. 
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was  able  to  conceive  of  and  to  ^deploi^   then  th6  observed 
fact  may  be  .<3;eneral  only  In  experimental  sltiiatlons  whlah 
precisely  rkpllcate  each  of  the  project's  Inputs  leading  to 
the  particular  recruitment  devices  nesorted  t^. 

If  the  effects  of  particular  community-recruitment 
devices  were  mainly  project-caused,  the  net  results  of  such 
recruitment  devices  tells  us  nothing  §tbout  the  responsiveness 
of  the  community,  as,  for  example,  about  working-class  men, 
except  solely  In  the  context  of  one  particular  project, 
operating  amidst  particular  circumstances,  at  a  particular 
time.     In  such  ease  the  validity  of  any  statistical  sub- 
stantiation, by  project-derived  data,  of  more  general  hypo- 
theses abouo  the  community  may  be  questioned.     These  hypo- 
theses must  rely  largely  on  their  own  Intrinsic  appeal, 
their  consistency  with  other  kno;^n  facts,  or  their  Internal 
lop;lc.     Thus,  the  non-service,  research  contribution  of  the 
project  In  the  community  realm  may,  perhaps,  have  been 
prlmar-lly  the  conceptualisation  of  propositions  imrelated  to 
the  data,  and  only  secondarily  related  to  the  experiences 
which  were  harl. 

It  is,   therefore,  of  considerable  Importance  to 
discover  whether  recruitment  efforts  were  based  upon  project- 
located  determinants  or  whether  the  project's  experiences 
bear  n.  logical,  generallzable  connection  v/lth  factors  In- 
herently  annoclftted  v;lth  the  commixnlt^.     For  the  purpose  of 
the  follov/lnp:  cllscuGslon,  It  will  be  assumed  that  the  problem" 


of  the  undefined  universe  did  not  exl^t. 

-    Project-associated  determinants  progressively  reduced 
the  alternatives  available  for  Inyolvlng  particular  levels 
of  the  community  In  project  activities.   ^At  the  earllejst 
point  v/here  "the  community"  act^ially  became  aware  of  yhe^ 
project,  many  significant  options  appear  to  have  alr^^dy 
been  exercised. 

A  major  project-located  determinant  was  the  absence 
of  any  bud^;et  for  comniunXty  recruitment  activities.  Altema- 
tlves  were  thereby  Immediately  limited  to:     (a)  utilizing 
free  recruitment  devices;   (b)  obtaining  moneys  from  sources 
other  than  the  funding  agency  so  that  the  pro ject' could 
create  Its  own  professionally-determined  approaches  to  the 
community;  or  (c)  doing  both  of  these.    The^ slgnlf lipant  ^  ^ 

alternative  vfhlch  was  precluded,  was,  of  coxirse,  that  of.  the 
project*  5  being  able  directly  to  create  Its  om  profession-^ 
ally -determined  approaches,    practloally^  the  project  had  to 
choose  between  the  Intermediary  st^  of  fund-raising  and 
limiting  Itself  to  the  available  free  forumc  If  It  were  not 
going  to  fund-raise.     It  also  had  to  choose  between  accepting 
the  particular  limitations  o*  the  formats  and  appro^hes  of 
free  media  and  Inventing  professional  energy  Into  circumvent- 
Ing  or  chan.T^lnp^  these  limitations.  ^  * 

.  The  above-listed  three  alternatives  were,,  theoretic- 
ally,  avallaole  after  operation  of  tt^e  first  project-located 
determinant  (of  no  specific  community  budget).     However,  the 


extent  to  which  even  these  were  able  to  be  effectively  ex- 


plolted  and  the  particular  manner  In  which  option-selective 
operational  decisions  were  imwJJ^tln/jly  made  vjete^ related  to  a 
further  project-located  determinant :  -  admlnl^^tratlVe  alloca- 
tlon  of  a  specific  amount  of  project  resources  —  personnel 
time,  and  energy  —  for  development  of  community  par tic Ip 
tlon.     It  was  decided,  In  iAght  of  the  pro d^c^s  perceived 
total  mission  send  Its  total  humarfi^udget ,  that  a  particular 
quantity  qf  human  "development  capital" ' could  b^  released 
J^or  discovery  and  utilization  of  free  exposure  which  could, 
'In  turn,   oe  expected  to  generate  substantlv^communlty  par- 


tlcinatlon  af  the  kind  described  In  the  proposal.     The  par- 
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tlcular  allocation  was  of  a  single  staff  person,  designated 
to  co-ordinate  all  community  affairs  consultation  with", 

the  p;enGral  project  leadership.     This  prSi|^ct-ld4te.te]a^eterm 
Inant  further  pre-llml ted  results  of  thtr^communl ty  actlvltl 
by  oaudnr^:  Tr\any  of  the  project's  commmilty  .endeavors  to  oe 
functions  of  a  slnp;le  staff  mem]^f's  ovm  limitations, 
.stron^th.M,  and  perceptions  as  well  as  of  external  influences 
defining  that  ntaff  member's  .role  and  spheres  of  operation. 
!>ay-to-day  recruitment  deo^^ons  necessarily  developed  1-^^to^ 
policy  that  determined  the^  cd^oni5nts  pf .  the  i^ommunity  with 
which  the  project  could  have  ^ffectjf^e  contact.  . 

'  Phis  on<i-thlrd-tlme  worker  had  been  engaged  in 
com-^unity  f^ctlvities  for  the  project  since  prior  -to  its 
fundTnr.     l/hen  the  rrant  was  received,  she  v/as  placed  first 
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i  f 


on  a  "Res@?.rch  Assi&t^t".  line,  arret  then,  on  a  Job-developer^ 

•  ■'  •  ^  :  ^  \ 

and  »co\mselor;^.  line,  was  officially  desl>gnate*d  ^e  "Volunteers 

:.    ■     .  "    ^  ) 

Recruiteb,"    She  made  all  community, recruitment  contacts  and 
conducted  several  different  Irinds  oT  ^orientations  for  volun-  . 


teers;  — 

*. 

prpblem^ 


J. 

\q  the  participant  agencies,-  to  the  several  social 
represented  "by  subjec^ts,.  and  to  the  project's  . 


experimental  de-sitfh.    The  Volunteers  Recruiter  also  served 
as  liaison  with-project  Unit  Hea^s  in  determining  their  needs 
for  volunteers^  in  isolating  and  helping  to  solve  problems  > 
which  arose  oji  both  the  "professional"  and  the  "lay"'  s 
Of  this  t)artnershlp,  and  in  Helping  to  formulate  programs  of 
volunteer  training  designed  to  q^use  a^^-^lf-selection  ^process 
t6  take  place  before  citizens  actually  began  working  with 
the  project.    Additionally,  thi's  staff^ember  wa«-  responsible 


for  co-ordinating  activities  of  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee^  a  separate  body  described  in  the  proposal, 
' .  It  soon  became  cleau.  that  the  title  "Volunteers 

Recruiter"  was^a  misnomer;  the  position  was  re-desAgnated  . 
"Volunteers  Go-ordinator,"    At-  the  -same  time,  a  request  was 
submitted  for  a  fujk^^tlme  assistant  to  relieve  the  Go-  ' 
ordlriator  of  .the  burden  ^f  certain  administrative  duties. 
It  also  /^^ecame  apparent  that^ '^^-'nill-tiliie  jlbof  es^^^nal  in  the 
field  of;  community  organization  wasVequired^  to  assume  some 
responsibilities  of  this  unit  of  the  project,  particularly 
in  connection  with  the  important,  but  largely  neglected, 
Gltlz^ns  Advis6i^  Go^lttJ^e.    Thesfe  two^new  positions  were 


■       ■  ^' 

reCLuested  in  November,  1965,  and  authorized 'by  the  government 
In  March^l  1366.    The  'VAssistant"  posltlori  could  be  filled 
when  authorized,  bujj  it  was  no possible  ever  to  fill  the 
pogitioh  of*  CoimunM^^i^gan^^        A  nvunber  of  specialists, 
with  experience  not  directly  pertinent  to  the  project's 
alms,  were  interviewed  between  November  and  March,  but  the 
most  promising  had  found  other  jobs  by  the  time  the  positlonr 
vras  authorized,    By^^^^ch,  the  project  could  not  offer  em- 
ployment continuing  beyond  the*  next  two  months  because  of  ' 
^      the  expiration  of  the  contract  year  in  May.    One  person  who,  < 
appeared  acceptable  to  the  project  was  found  who.  said  he  wa^ 
willing  to  work  undei'  such  tenure;  however,  he  mysteriousljr 
resigned  after  one  day  on  the  Job,  perhaj^^  because  of  another 
offer.    Therefore,  "the  community"  continued  to  be  mainly 

-  ? 

treated  with  by  one  person,  working  one-third  time^  with  a 
full-time  assistant  for  less  than  half  of  the  project's 
existence.     It  seems  likely  that  with  a  different  i:esQlvition 
of  the  accidental  staffing  situation,  the  complexion  of  the 
projecxt's  relationship  with  "the  community"  would  have 
corre:3pondij|gly  varied.   ^  ^  , 

^  Several  influences  associate^/ with  the  particular 

situational  arrangement  which  evolved  seem  relevant  to  the 

/■  ^ 

^     selection  df  community-component  pai^ticlpants  in  .the.  pa^pject's 
activities^*     Those  among  these  which  appeiar  s^ignificant  in- 
eluded:     initial  perceptibns  and  prior  exjperience  of  the 
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Volunteers  Go-ordinator  concerning  the  existing  opportunities 


which  shoulcl  be  exploited  to  generate  coiniiiunlt7  participation; 
:  the  Co-ordinator»s  personal,  social,  and  professional  "contracts" 
to  whom  approaches ^ could  be  made  Initially;  preferences 
subtly , determined  by  that  gtaff  member's  relative  degree  of 

:   comfort  and  effectiveness  in  working  with  various  social 

classes  or  in  comprehending  t)?»e  nature  of  appropriate  appeals 
to  them;  the  project  timetable,  which  required  active  yolun- 
teers  to  be  working  before  the  first  subjects  were  ml  f'Mfh^rl 

'   but  which  precluded  utl]^lzatlon  of  certain  kinds  pf  volunteer 
services  until  after  a^lnlstratlve  arrangements '  with  othe"r  - 
agencies  had  been  satisfactorily  made  and  until  sufficient  ^ 
numbers  of  approprlacte  subjects  had  been  released. 

The  decision  w^s  reached  hot  to  solicit  funds  \ 
directly,  but  tb  seek  free  recruitment  devices.    However,  ^ 
included tftffT'flie  category  of  "recruitment  devices"  was  donation  <> 
oi*^  •^)^ticular  a:oods  and  services  which; would  have  ^been  pur- 
chased  and  exi5ended  In  a  financed  recruitment  campaign.  For" 

■  exampie,  by  the  time  It  was  dls^contlnued,  the  i&roject  had 
begun  to  succeed  In  tvjo  areas  which  represented  the  latter- 
type  of  approach.    "First,  the  volunteer  services  of  a^pro- 
f essional  copywriter  and  free  typographical  and  rep^ductlon 
services  of  'a  prlhter  had  been  obtained,  and  the  Aftercare 
staff  was  then  currently  engaged  In. preparation  of  the  pro- 
ject's own  Job-development  brochure.     It  was  only  at  this 

time  that'  the  project  had  Its  first  possibility  of  utilizing 

<} 

a-  pi-eee-  of^  1  li:ieratu:re-HDothrctmtaln:tTiT5^  — ^ 
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goals  and.  alms  and  ^Iso  meeting  the  physical  and  aesthetic 
stanclards  of  professional  productl^.    Second,  the  Community^ 
Unit  had  planned  or  developed  a  number  of  programs  to  use 

several -sel-ec ted  volunteers  for  work  In  recruitment  as  an 

<^ 

kugmen^tlon  of  the  project's  own  staff.'  However,  for 

%  %  "  . 

various  reasons,  this  approach  did  .not  receive  initial 
priority, ^  > 

f .     V  ^  I^^^tead-v  efforts  were  first  concentrated'  on  securing 
free  publicity,  Wl*h  staff  requesting  and  hoping  that  pre- 
sent^tlons  wpuld^be. effective  In  or  oriented  toward  volunteer 
recruitment^  and- securing  jobs. 

It  has  been  Indicated  that  Jbhe -perceptions,  personal 
preferences,  antf^  Innovative  qualltleg^of  6n-e  staff  ,person  . 
mainly  determined  the  direction  Of  recruitment  efforts.  In 
response  to  yarlous  pro Ject-loc^ted  pressures^    The. result 
vjas  that  rgcruitihent  became  ^cAitered  primarily  In  the 
traditional  communications  me.dla.     The  major  exceptions  were 
two  experimental  "mass  mailings"  to  selected  audiences, 
which  led  the  Volunteers  Co-ordlnator  to  develop  a  number  of 
variations  of  this  technique  scheduled  to  be  implemented 
durlnp;  the  project's  second  year,  *  In  addition,  mailings  to  ' 
service  organizations^  h^  been  responsible  ^i'or  some  of '  the 
Invitations  vrhlch  culminated  In  speeches  listed  In  the' 
following  section  descjgU^ng  recruitment  procedures.  However 
overall  reliance  on  radio,  television,  newspapers,  and  group 
presentations  liM ted  the  Ipi^ 


J 


.certain  pre-selectect,  and  largely  middle-class,  audiences, 
^    Tovmrd  they  end  of"  the  project,,  a  prof esslonal  public-relations' 
^executive"  r»evl$wed  th%  accomplishments  of  the  Volunteers 
Coordinator  over  the  short  hlsjory  of  the  project  and  commented\ 
tlr^at  the  record  was  "Dhenomehal,  almost  imbellevable!  "  %Thls' 
underscores  the  point  that  the  personal  qualities  ~  such  as 
high  ingenuity,  persuaslvexiess,  and  great  Industry  —  of  this  ' 
staff  ^fc^ber  were  "associated  bo(ttT^^^t;h  the  efcAomplishments 
and  the  limitatl^s  of  this  phase  of  >^o  Jeo^T^activity ;  that 
It  is  probably  impossible  to  separate  the  generic  from  Che 

perfpna^  in  this  . area  of  project  activity,  given  all  the 

y  ^  ...  « 

situational  inputs. 

Reliance  on  the, Indicated  media,  for  whatever 
/reasons,  also  introduced  another  "external"  determinant: 
the  requirements  of  the  forums  and  media  themselves,  which 
Inte^rened  betvreen  project-intention  and  final  product.  ^  The 

.    recruitment  presentations  were  mainly  dependent  updn  the 
perceptions  of  a  separate  field  of  professionals       writers, ^ 

'    producers,  authors,  editors,  etc."--  who  were  outside  of  the 
project,     ^gh^y-  wer'S^also  subject  to  a  number  of  uncontrolled 
and  unlcnovm  interest's,  such  as  format  conventions,  internal 
publication  policy,  pre-existing  personal,  social,  and 
political  biases,  the  requirements  of  "features"  and  "news," 
and  audience  requirements  and  expectations.     These  essentially 
irrelevant  Interests  vrere  either  competing  or  consistent  with 
project  Interests,  depending  upon  how  the  latter  were 
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Interpreted  by  the  project  liaison  ahd  perceived  by  the 

media  representative.     No  matter  what  the  staff's  purposes 

and  Intentions,  these  Independent  Interests  affected  the 

fiictua^  Impact  of  the' exposure. 

One  example  of  this  was  encountered  In  an  article  . 

which  appeared  In  Newsday  on  January  31,  I966.     The  Volunteers 

Recruiter  had  attempted  to  cause  this  feature  to  be  presented 

In  a  way ^ likely  to  recruit  more  Job-developer  -volunteers . 

The  reported  was  Invited  to  accompanying,  th^  Volunteer 

Recruiter  on  a  tour  of  the  Rlkers  activities  which  was  bHhng 

being  conducted  as  part  of  the  proj^t's  regular  orientation 

of 'new  And  potential  volunljeers.    Although  she  h^ard  ex-  . 

planatlons  of  their  respective  programs  from  Instructors  In  • 

b6th  training  programs,  the  reporter's  article,  which  was  . 

factually  garbled  In  a  number  of  other  respects,  wholly 

omitted  mention  of  M.D.T.  and  even  suggested  tha^  ail  traln- 

k 

Ing  was  being  f  Iqlanced -by  the  funding  agency  within  the 

^  / ' 

federal  Health,  I^ducatlon  and  Welfare  Department.     Further-  / 
moye,  wh^n  the  article  appeared,'  accompanied  by  two  photo- 
graphs taken  in  ■  the  M.j^.T.  facility,       caption  writer  had 
described  the  touring  ladies ,  who  ,*were  depicted' observing  a 
class  in  metal  fabrication^  as  "The  peal  Workers This 
obviously  eye-catchinfc  technique  was,  perhaps,  effective 
Journalism,  but  resulted  in  a  serious  impairment  of  the 
volunteer  prop:ram  in  its  r^elationship  with  the  M.D.T.  senior 
staff,  notwithstandin/X  the  incident •  s  remoteness  from  the 


project •s  impwledge  and  c^ontrol,       ^  - 

A- second  Incident  occurred  In  J^ine,  1966,  when  the 

New  York  Post  ran  a  feature  series  entitled  "The  Second 

,Qffender."     In  his  second  article,  published  June  1,  the  j^'^^'^^t 

ft^jrthErr  purports 'to  explain  to  the  reader  "V/hy  •Rehabilitation' 

HasnVt  WorKed."    .This  IwtaiimOTt  focussed  on  the  project's 

volunteer^  In  one-to-one  relationships  with  subjects.  As 

explained  In  the  Chapter* on  Aftercare,  a  major  impediment 

to  the  volunteer  role-model  program  was  the  fear  of  parole 

officers  that  their  hard-formed  relationships  with  parolees 

would  be  subject  t6  manipulation  by^youths'  "playing  them  off" 

a^rainst  citizen  volunteers.     In  addition,,  parole  officers 

appegired  to  believe  that  the  one-to-one  volunteer  program 

was  desired  to*  foster  intensive  covinseling  by  untrained 
thereby 

laymen, /^ndanger^i^.  both  the  volunteer  aruj.  the  youth  as  wel 
as  creating  for  parole  a  situation  which  would  be  difficult 
aXd  embarraGslnpr  ^t  the  least  and  which  might  involve^ con- 
srderable  legal  liability.     For  some  months  the  project  had 
been  att^^  allay  these  fears  by  seeking  to  ^create  an 

understanding  by  parole  officers  that  this  program  d¥d  not- 
'involve  therapeutic  counseling  of  any  sort  and  thaf^the 
citizens  were  not  competitive  with  parole  but  ^intended  to 
be  adjunctive* and  supplementary,  undertaking  such^  activities 
as  going  shopping,  taking  a  youth  to  a  baseball  game,  helping 
him  with  Jobc,  etc.     Above  all,  the  proJect^  sought  to  include 
parole  officers  with  the  citizen,   so  as  to  insure  against 
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any  manipulation  or  trespass  upon  the  agency's  legal  pre-- 
rogatlves.     Unfortunately however,  the  author  of  this 
article  Interviewed  unknown  volunteers  In  preparing  his 
material,  ^d,  as  was  the  usUal  practice,  failed  to  confirm 
final  copy  with  any  senior  project  staff.    ThA  artli&le 
appear,ed  descrlblnp:  the  project's  mission.  Inter  jalla\  as 
to  provide  "Intensive  counseling  by  trained  volunteers  ~ 
^Ig  orothers*  —  who  are  able  to  give  more  time  to  the  boys 
and  their  families  and  get  closer  to  them  than  parole  officers 
could  ever  hope  to  get."    While  this  brief  article  was 
fraught  with  other  inaccuracies,  based  orr  other  sources  of 
information,  sufficient  to  alienate  every  co-operating  agency 
associated  with,  the  project,   the  reaction  of  the  prarole 
agency,  from  the  Chairman  of  the  Comml^ion  to  o^*f leers 
working  on  a  line  level,  indicated  that  efforts  to  assure 
them  about  the  intention  and  p^irpose  of  this  proposed 
activity  had  been  severely,  if  not  permanently,  set  back. 

In  consequence  of  the  pre-selection  of  media 
associated  v;ith  speech  presentations  and  neyjis  ox;^  feature 
articles,  all  of  which  were  of  a  non-continuous  "^ne-time" 
nature,   the  project  was  unable  to  analyze  the  effects  of 
particular  appeals  upon  the  non-responsive  Icnown  audiences 
!^hom  it  vras  reaching  and,  therefore,  was  limited  to  intuitive 
rather  than  scientific  Revisions  of  the  content  of  these 
presentations  —  tb  the  extent  that  such  revisions  could  oe 
implemented  at  all.     For  the  same  reason,  the  project  was 


limited  In  the  r^rij^  of  new  appeals  which  Lt  could  develop 
vrlth  the  intentlc^n  of  reaching  specific  p^;roups  within  the 
audlence-Gpectra  of  thene  forums  —  whether  .or  not  tt  might 
have  been  able  to  cause  these  appeals  to  be  producec^. 

j  In  5^ummary,  "the  community"  cannot  be  vlev/ed  as  a 

bureaucracy  In  the  sense  of  the  previously -^dl scussed  agencies 

'which  vrere  other  ccttlnp::^  of  the  experiment.     The  segments 
of  It  with  which  the  project  dealt  became  a  loose,  "'part- 
time"  oureaucracy,  In  ^,  limited  sense,  only  after  they  had 
already  been  selected,'  and  only  while  they  were  assembled. 
Many  determinants  of  the  selection  process  were  not  controlled 
or  deliberate  but  vrere  project-located,  personal,  accidental, 
or  situational.     Viewed  .as  a  total  sphere  of  activity,  these 
endeavors,   therefore,  can  not  be  rep-arded  as  a  scientific 
model  for  community  orp:anlzatlon.     The  primary '  purpose  of 
community  Involvement  for  the  project  v;as  to  afford  selected 
subjects  the  hyootheslzed  services  of  one  dimension  of 
opportunity  and  --interest  which,   suoposedly,  had  hitherto 
been  denied   to  them.     This  vms  to  '^e  accomplished  by  enhance- 
ment of  the  levera":e  of  project  and,  a,:^encles  staff  within 
the  ooinmunit:y.     In  terms  of  specific  mctliddS  employed  and  of 
specific  results  ootalned,  the  research  design  did  not  call 
for,  t)cr:nit,  or  Justify  scientific  analysis  of  the  observed 
resnlts. .     In  f^ot,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  numbers  of  factors 
^^^.noolatefi  v;ith  tho  T)roJect  desl;^  in  other  areas,  such  as 
the  project  ':lmotable,  were  in  certain  respects  Inherently 


lnconslsi;ent  wltn  "optimal"  results  In  l^he  community  area. 

E.  PROCEDUHEflli 

1.  ^pcrultme^t : 

a )     "Volunteers" : 
It  vrac  decided  that  the  most  effective  use  of  avail- 
able staff  vfould  be  made  throu^-h  development  of  those  re- 
cruitment i'oruraG  rfnlculatcd,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  reach 
larre  audloncer, .     Per  a  varlet/^f  reasons,  previously-stated, 
most  of  the  forumn  reached  were  mass-communications  media, 
althour.h  the  universe  of  other  existing  possibilities  was, 
obvlouGlv^^-jaucl^  larger  and  the  number  of  effective  forums 
which  ralVsh t^^rj\rf>^^f^^rm  created  was  almost  unlimited/  'As  dls- 
cusned  in  a  f()llov;lnp:  nub-aectlon  dealing  v/lth  "Competing 
Intorentn,"  several  of  the  pronentatlons  llste,d  below  were 
formulated  with  emphasis  on  other  aspects  of  the  problem  of 
adolescent  inmaten  than  .the  need  for  volunt^eers  to  become 
asnoclatod  with  the  project  or  the  need  for  Jobs  to  be  pro- 
vided.    The  formal  recruitment  endeavors  'are  siimmarized  as 
f  ollovin  : 


SPEECHES 


Sept. 
Oct. 


RADIO 

AND 
,  T.V. 
9 


NEWSPAPERS 

AND 
MAGAZINES 


OTHER 


A  

R.W.D.S.  Union:- 


(a)  Aincrlc;\a      .J.B.J.  X/li-  

.Ar:m.  of  ^io-  iiour  feature;  liccord;  f ea- 
tlrccl  ^'cT::nnr\     yirt  1  (  ':/)  ture 

(b)  .]c':  ]'zhool 
:;or;:-r;  ^.luly 
co.ir 

( c )  A.  :.J. 

carcor-  i- 

nln-  for  .  / 

:;o:'.ien  oour::c 


Nov. 

!I.Y.U.(Flaln- 
Ylc:;,  L.I.)~* 

hour  feature; 
part  2  (TV) 

M.Y.I  J.  (aaiyiQi 
City  L.I.) 
G::tGnr;lon 

El  Dlarlo- 
La-prensa ; 
edlt6rJL6l 

Ja.n.    Jorth  Jhore 
AHi/lt  Jd. 
\nrn.  (Port 
Washington, 
L.I. )  career 
guidance  for 
women 


(a)Tlmec ;  ncur 

mention 
f^3)Newsda?/ ; 

feature 


Random  mailing 
of  project 
appeals  to  25 
MD,  dentists,  & 
lav^yern  listed 
In  East  Harlem 
"yellov;  pages" 


::ie 


(a)  Tribune ; 
feature 

(b)  SI  Dlarlo- 
La-Prensa ; 
feature 


March  3nmarrl  Colle^'e; 

"7  Golle'-e  Voca- 
tional /orkchoT)" 


(a)  Amsterdam 
Nev7s ;  feature 
( FJ  s  am  e  ;  n  ev^  s 


same;  to  100 
Harlem  "profes- 
sionals" 
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April 


May 


RADIO 
AMD 


newspap;e21s 

ANDr^ 
I4AGAZINES 


OTHER 


(a)  shrlnerG ; 
Johii  Bro;m 

(b)  New  School 
lunch(^conf  er- 
ence 

(c)  LlonG;  Wect 
Side  Club 

(d)  Grand  Juror n 
Assn.-RllcerG  I, 
program 

( e )  iVmalsamated 
Meat  Cutters 
Union;  to  re- 
tlrech  members 


(a)  6  radio  sta- 
tions played  6o-^. 
second  "public- 
service  spots" 
(direct  appeals) ; 
total  16  broad- 
casts 

(b)  V/OR  2-hour 
panel  dlsqusslon 


Jevfl.sh  Center 

(Uooctaere, 

L.I.) 


(a)  V/OR  (radio) 
45-inln.  Inter- 
view 

(b)  >/EVD(radlo) 
1/2  hour  dis- 
cussion 


CUE  Magazine 
annoxmcement 
&  appeal 


June 


(a)  NEWS; 
feature 

(b)  POST; 
mention  In 
feature 


b).  Cl:lr>enn  Advisory  Committee: 
Ag  rcportorr  by  the  Volunteers  Co-ordlnator,  this 
GomniittcG  'jac  not  recruited  by  tl^e  project  but 'was  formed 
durlnr  the  'Jlnbe'r  of  196^-1965.     It  was,  however,  wittingly 
"llilierlted*'  by  the  oroject  Inasmuch  as  the  original  16 
ileiTibers  were  listed  "In  the  submitted  proposal,  each  with  his 
orc^nl2:atlonal  affiliation • 

?alj.  of  1-965,  when  the  project  had  begim  to  o^ferate, 
seven  ncnbcrs  had  specif  Ipallf^  reque:y(^d  to  be  removecf  .from 
the  Cornnlttec;  another  Indicated' hi?  lack  ofAnterest  In 
reraalnlnr  a:,  a  member;  tvro  others  .had  never  attended  a 


Corimlttee  function,  [Ot  the  remaining  ^slx,  the  Chairman  ex- 
perienced a  recurrence  of  his  heart  ailment  and  aslced  to  be 
reiixoved  p\  the  event  the  Committee  vrere  ever  to  become  active 

The  project  vzas,  therefore,  not  farced  with  the  Issu^  of 
how  actually  to  .recru3,t •     It  x^s  concerned  with  how  to  re- 
nlaco  mombers  of  an  at-least-nomlnally *  existing  Commit te^ 
an^  with  \:}iether  or  not  to  enlarge  this  Comraltteq.    As  pre- 
viously stated,   the  Committee  received  defe^rred  priority  in 
the  project  timetable  1     Other  than  that  the  immediate  opera- 
tional roiuiiremcnts  of  the  project  had  to  take  precedence,  a 
primary  reason  for  thfs  v;as  the  observed  xl^^sasterously- 
demoralizin^:  effects  which  lonr  inactivity  —  between  its 
Incoutlon  and  its  first  post-f undinf:  plenary  meeting;,  in 
::oveuber,   I965  —  had  liad  on  the  membcrshir).     It  was  reasoned 
tha.t  to  cnlarfsC  the  Committee,  or  even  to  seel:  replacements 

■;-•/  O'^ 


for  nembcrG  uho  had  or  wanted  to  reslfpi,  would  be  to  Invite  si 
*  repetition  of  the  orlr^lnal  pattern  of  dlnillurjlonment  apd  ^ 

reslcna/tlons  no,  long  as*  adequate  pro Jcct  ctaff  was  unable  to 
^^>e  anrjl/^orl  to  :rork  ::lth  the  Committee  In  an  organized  fashion. 
The  renue;:t  to  the  fiondlnr  ag^cy  for  authorization  of  ' 
Conmunlty  0r::^-^i2cr  posltl|j^  had  .specified  tliat  a  profession- 
ally tralncfl  person  vraniBqulred  to  uorlc  v:lth  the  Committee 
In  order  to  :)Ci-nlt  all  cteclalonn  cbnccrnln;';  membership  and 
recruitnont  to  be  made  on  a  theoretlcally-rearioned  "^asls. 

At  ritaff  conf  erenoG^: ,  4\ttentlon  v/o.r:  devoted  to  such 
lr>:mCin  ar^o^r  to  best  use   this  type  of  committee,  what  level  ^ 
of  the  cox-nmimlty  should  be  represented ' on  It,  etc.,  In^^erras 
of  tho^sta.ted  project  r^okl/T.^  Joucver,  these  d;lscusslons 
were  acaflcralc  anrl  prl:.a^\rily  useful  only  as  staff  training: 
while  avallaolc^  project  staff  had  to  devote  l^helr  crr}eT^es  ^ 
to  other  aotlvltln::^    The  cpncluslon  vras  reached  that  It  'y 
would  bo  a  misuse,  and  \nerhaps  destructive,  of  the  ^Interests 

v 

of  Influential  /citizens  who  had  Qr  ml.'rht  become  Involved  with  ^ 
th-  Comnlttoe  to  attempt  to  roshape  or  ^'loblll^:e  It  before' 
the  projoct  :;a,'  in  a  (.osltion" to  lnr:ure  contiguous  and  pro-  ^ 
fluctlve  liitorr\ctlon  with  the  Committee, 
c)  Others ; 

In  addition  to  citizens  recruited 'l^hrou^'^th  'the  fibove- 
llstod  fon.ial  channels,  there  existed  another  category  of 
"volunteers."     One  staff  Job-doveloper  lu\d  been  designated 
as  "Union  Liaison,"  In  rocorTnltlon  of  hi-.  >(^peclflc  projoct 


assignment.    His  task  was  to  develop  jobs  through  union 
"contacts,"  ,  These  contacts  differed  from  citizen  volunteers 
recruited  as. described  above  in  that  their  current  jobsNj^e 
directly  pertinent  to  employraent  ^^uations  encountered  .by 
subjects •    They  vrere  middle-echeloriv^unilsn  leaders  and, 
additionally,  employers  oxmins  ^mall  shops,  whereas  the  persons 
who  responded  to  the  formal  recruitment  devices  were  primarily 
from  a  variety  of  white-collar  jobs,  and  were  intended  to  be 
used  to  extend  the  reach  of  the  project's  proxies sional  job- 
development  staff  (and  t^p  help  in  one-to-one  services  of 
project  aftercare).    Those  individuals  contacted  by  the 
pro jectV Union  Liaison  wpre,  in  fact^,  the  kinds  of  people  to 
whom  these  Approaches  by  volunteers  were  being  made.  Al- 
though they  did  not  spend  their  extra,  personal,  non-working 
hours  i|i  the  service  of  the  project,  some  contacts  developed 
by  the  Union  liaison  were  citizen  volunteers  in  the  sense 
'that  they '  corjtributed  ^me  and  professional  knowled^,  during 
their  working  days,  by  iperiodically  visiting  the  Hikers 
Island  training  centers,  by  offering  consultation  and  advice 
t|f  the  educators  there  conceding  operations  on  specific 
v-^uipment  vrhich  would  be  required  for  placement;  of  youths  in 
their  fi*elds,  and  by  opening  direct  employment  opportunities 
witAin  their  unions  and  organizations.    In  essence,  this 
group  of  citizens  became  ^j;he^'^o5f ct's  "rump"  Citizens>^ 
Advisory  Council.  .  ii. 

d)  Competing  Interests; 
In  determining  the  effects  of  formal  recruitment 


propediires  designed  to  reach  ".the  commxmity, "  it, seems  per- 
tinent,  if  abvious,  to  indicate  that  this  report  does  not 
attempt  an  Aristotelian-style >^alys is  of  each  presentatiou. 
Notwithstanding  that  the  f indijiss  of  a  structural  analysis 
of  each  would  be  valua^6i^""Mid  could  almost  certainly  be 
assumed  to  be^r  a^-^vSlid  relationship  to  the  responses  ob- 
<tained,  it  is  also  possible  to  state  a  few^  general  influences 
which  are  Imo^m  to  have  affected  th^  content  of  these 
presentations. 

The  first  of  these  had"  to  do  vjith  an  extrinsic  pro-r 
f^ssional  interest  of  t>lje  grant-recipient,  The ^^^te ten  Island 
Mental  Health  Society,  Inc.,  and  of  the  co-prinbipal  investi- 
gators outside  of  their  part-time  connections  with  the  [pro- 
Ject.-^^Tliis  interest  vxa^s  in  the  development*^of  a  "f iel^J. 
laboratpry"  for  research  on  "social  deviants,"    During  the 
operation  of  tl^e  project,  its  field  offices  were  shared  with 
anqbher  project,  entitled.,  "Surgical  and  social  Restoration," 
sp«nsbred  by  another  Federa:|.  funding  agency  but  having  in 
common  viith  this  project  an  experimental  concern  w4th  con- 
victs,   A  third  project,  similarly' dealing  with  offenders 
who  had  received  one  type  of  vocational  education,  entitled 


"Restoration  of  Youth  Through  Training,"  sponsored  by  a  third 

■*  .  *' 

federal  agency,  alsQ,  occupied  these  quarters •  during  most  of 

/'  ^ 
th^^^Q^ration  of  ^e  reported  project.     It  was,  similarly. 


V--  -- —  *  
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The  proposal  required  a  10^  time-commitrtent  from  one 
and  20Jf^  from  the  other,  '  ; 

-      .  \ 


xinder  direction  of  the  same  co-priiicipal  investigators. 
These  .total  premises  were  identified  as  "The  Social  Restoi^a— 
tlon  Research  Center,"    Project  staff  attended  meetings, 
and. discussions  which  were  convened  by  the  co-principal 
investji gators,  conceming  the  concept,  mission,  and  function  ' 

V 

of  The  Social  Restoration  Resiearch  Center  of  which  they  were 

osupposed  to  be  a  part.    Cross-project,  functional  organlza- 

■      ■  • 

tlon  of  staffs  ms  discussed  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
implemented.    However,  except  for  support  from  the  Staten 
Island  organization  re4ulred  to  supplement  the  federal  bud- 
gets  in  order  to  keep-'^^each  project  in  operation «  (such  as 
,     desl*i,  chairs,  cabinets,  etc,') ,  The  Social  Res toxation 
""^  iiasearch  Center  had  no  separate  and  continuing  source  of 
'    support  and  existed,  flriar^ially,  only  by  virtue  of  .the 
separate  project  funding. 

The  result  of  this  arrangement,  in  terms  of  recruiting, 
vias  that  one  Interest  of  the  co-principal  investigators  was 
to  develop,  in  lieu  of  or  .as  a  prelude  td  broad-biased 
community  financial  support,  community  Interest  in  and  > 
awareness  of  The  Social  Restoration  "Research  Center  —  as 
opposed  to  its  tempo^^  project  components.    For  this  reason, 
many  of  the  proJect*s  recruitment  efforts  and  devices  either 
did  not  mention  or  did  not  emphasize  the  projec^,  but  em- 
'phasized  opportunities  for  community  partlclpatlOTi  in  the  * 
activities  of  The  Social  Restoration  Research  Center,  Thus,, 
for  example,  in^  the  two-part  hour  T»V,  presentatlo^  listed 
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above,  there  was  rjo  mention  of  the  project  but  'only  of  the 
'**concern'of  The  Spclal  Restoration  Research  Center  for  problems 
svic)^  as  that  represented  by  tet«  returning  youthful  Inmate  v. 
The  Citizens  Advisory  Commit tee^was  regarded In  yrhrfr^  as  a 
body  for  Social  Restoration  Research  Center.    Similarly,  the 
'    45-mlnute  VOS  racj^lo  Interview  lljbted  above  xae  a  theoretical 
..Tand  general  discussion  primarily  concerned  with  the  topic  of. 
crime  and  delinquency  bat  not  directly  dealing  with  the' 
pi^oject^  jM-dGuooants  were  one  ^co-prlnclpal  Invest Igatorsand 
another  professional  person  not^assoc}.ated  ^Ith  the  experiment; 
the.  co-^prlnclpal  ^nvestlgator  was  Identified  only  as  the 
Director  of  The  Social  Restoration  Research  Center^  Similarly, 
the  WEVD  panel  discussion  listed  above  was  divided  Into  twa 
halves;  the  first  p^rt  of  the*  program  concerned  this  project, 
and  the  second  (*8ftlt~4»4rfrh  the  Sui^lcal  project.    The  broad- 
cast's unifying  theme  was  the  kind  of  activities  "sponsored" 

V 

by  the  Social  Restoration  Research  Center,  as  Illustrated  by 

ST 

these  two  projects.    In  this  context.  It  may  be  significant 
that,  vihlle  left  to  her  own  Inventiveness  because  of  the 
level  of  professionalism  ascribed  to  her  senior  p^ltlon,* 
the  Volunteers  Co-ordinator  received  repeated' "cubs"  from 
the  project's  co-principal  investigators  concerning  their 
Interpretation  of  the  proposal's  requirements  for  her  tasks. 
For  example, the  only  supervisory  guidance  received  was  their 
repeated  opinions  that  an  important  aspect  of  her  position 
was  to  inform  '^the  community"  about  the  activities  and 


J 
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general  concern  of  The  Social  Restoration  Research  Center  0^6^ 
for  the  problems  and  plight  of , all  released^'lnmates ;  her  goal 
was  stated  to  be  to  cause  a  similar  general'  Impact  to  be  made 
ori  the  attitudes  of  all  members  of  tHe  community  exposed  to 
the  project's  recruitment  presentations. 

The  same  influence  was  operative  after  citizens  appeared 
at  the  project's  offices  ~  regardless  of  what  they  expected 
as  a  result  of  whatever  recruitment  device  had  elicited  \ 
their  Interest,     Volunteers  received  an  orientation  to  the 
actlvlt*les  being  conducted  at  the  Center,  followed  bljr  an 
orientation  to  each  functioning  project,     Usually(  they  re- 
ceived an  opportunity  ta  work  with  any  of  these  projects; 
In  certain  cases  they  were  directed,  or  later  transferred  to, 
particular  projects  with  special  needs  or  because  of  the 
lack  of  readiness  of  the  reported  project  to  absorb  special- 
Interest  volunteers  at  the  time,  'It  was  sometimes  possible 
to  regard  a  specific  task  for  one  of  the  other  projects  as 
a  kind  of  in-service  tralaiag  for  a  future  task  on  this  pro- 
Je^c^  in  other  cases,  interim  assignment  was  considered  a 
holdmg  operajtTl^OQ  to  retain  interest  while  unit.3  of  the  pro- 
ject m^caa^ ^prepared  to  in1:egrate  the  proposed  activities  of 
these  Volunteers;  in  still  other  cases,  where  the  volunteer 
remained"  v/lth  another  jtf'oject,  it  was  reasoned  that  some 
effect  upon  the  "climate"  of  "the  community"  vras  being  had 
v;hile  the  citizen  was  Involved  in  working  for  this  kind  of 
population, 

 t 


A  ^hls  situation  au^y  uuL  flftVe  caused  a  different  kind  of 
response  than  would- have  been  forthcoming  If  The  Social 
Restoration  Research  Center  either  had  not  existed^  or  If  It 
voge  beyond  dependence  upon  a  certain  amount  of  commvinlty 
"exposure,"    It  Is,  however,  conceivable  that  community 
response  was  qualitatively  and  numerically  different  than 
It  would  have  been  If  project  activities  alone  had  been' the 
basis  for  recruitment. 

The  second  of  these  general  Influences^ known  to  have 
affected  both  the  nature  of  the  project^' s  efforts  to  Involve 
the  community  and  the  level  of  co-operative  Interaction  be- 
tween project  staff  and  participating  agencles^had  to  do 
with  cross-effects  caused  b^  project  publicity.     In  general, 
the  public  agencies  with  which  the  project  was  Involved  — 
Including  the  grant  recipient  —  were  extremely  sensitive 
to  their  need  to  control  their  own  publicity.    The  municipal 
agencies  were  also  fearful  about  receiving  no  publicity  about 
their  parts  In  the  project,  or  of  being  depleted  as  of^ . 
secondary  Importance  to  the  other  co-operating  agencies.. 
Some  city  officials  were  skeptical  that  the  project  was  not 
merel^  receiving  funded  public  relations,  and  that  the  Involve 

ment  of  the  community  thraugh  recruitment  of  Jobs  and  volun- 

r 

teers  v;as  a  legitimate  research  endeavor  of  the  project. 
Their  skepticism  vias  enhanced  by  the  project's  gravitation 
toward  mass-communications  as  opposed  to  less  spectacular 
media.     Each  apjency  vias,  similarly,  suspicious  of  any  of  the 
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Other  agencies  attempts,  however  well-lntentlbned;  at  d-escrlb- 
Ing,  the  contribution  of  any  * othei^»  of  them  r-,l^st  the 
description  be  Inaccurate,  Inadequate,  or  susceptible  of 
misinterpretation  which  could  cause  other  difficulties, 
either  within  their  dep^tments  or  with  the  public. 

A  number  of  "rules"  were  Informally  devised  to  deal 
with  this  situation.     Any  project  or  agency  staff  v/ho  had  an 
advance  appointment  with  any  news  media  representative  was 
to  .notify  all  other  agencies  of  the  appointment*  in  order  to 
pei^lt  each  agen^y-to  have  a  representative  present.    As  a 
safeguard,  each  agency  also  prepared  a  written  statement  of 
Its  own  activities  associated  with  the  experiment,  to  be 
distributed  by  staff  of  other  agencies  or  of  the  project 
who  mlr;ht  be  discussing  the  experlmen^^lone  with  a  media 
representative.    However,  in  anticipation  of  the ^ small  impact 
of  a  prepared  v/rltten  statement,  it  was  further  agreed, 
somevrhat  Inc'onr.istently ,  that  the  project  or  agency  member 
meeting  v/l.th  the  communications  representative  would  elabor- 
ate on  and  Interpret  the  contributions  being  made  by  agencies 

absent  from  any  such  meeting.     Finally,  it  was  agreed  that 

/ 

project  or  agency  s^aff  discussing  the  experiment  with  any  ' 
publicity  represent/ative  would  encourage  that  representative 
a!lso  to  speak  dlrect\y  with  officials  of  the  other  agencies, 
or,  in  the  case  of  jbl  radio  broadcast,  to  extend  an  Invitation 
to  those  officials  to  be Veard. 

It  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  these  rules  would  be 


self-def eatlrXg  and,  in  vlev/  of  the  underlying  suspicions , 
likely  to  further  complicate  the  existing  relationships  be- 
tween ardencies.    For  example,  copy  was  never  submitted  for 
approval  in  advancd  of  release.     Therefore,  vxhen  an  agency 
seemed  to  be  slighted  orbits  function  appeared  to  have ^be en 
misstated  as  a  result  of  editing,  reportorial  inaccuracies, 
or  a  v/l'iter's  effort  to  develop  his  own  novel  point-of-view, 
the  component  vrhich  had  been  interviewed  for  the  presentation 
was  usually  accused  of  failing  to  understand  the  misrepre- 
cented  agency  or  of  intentionally  seeking  to  denigrate  its 
important  contribution.    Since  only  the  project  had  an 
active  community  publicist,  it  was  frequently  blanied  for 
seeking  to  "glamorize"  itself  or  to  aggrandize  individuals 
at  the  expense  of  agencies  which  had  been  dealing  vjith 
offend6^*s^  unsung,  for  many  years  past.    The  conce'm  that 
these  repercussions  might  in  some  way  interfere  with  the' 
fundfimental  operations  of  the  project  placed  the  Volunteers 
Co-oiH:linator  betvzeen  Gcylla  and  Oharybdis:     any  statement 
abou^  the  complicated  roles  of  the  other  agencies  could 
easily  bo  misinterpreted  in  the  process  of  being  simplified 
for  {'publication,  while  the  absence  of  a  statement  x^ould  be 
certain  to  antawnize  the  omitted  agencies.     It  was  un-  ^ 
realistic  to  expect  a  s traightf orvrard  explicatory  presentation 
of  the  e:cperiment,  vzith  equal  emphasis  given  to  all  contribu- 
ting agencies,  because  of  the  inherent  difficulty  of  doing 
this  in  a  sinrle,  oondenserl  publication  and  because,  as  has 


been  Indicated,  media  were  constantly  seeking  a  "new  slant"  — 
such  as  the  project's  involvement  with  community  volunteers, 
ThereTore,  irt  lu  fiulOd  Ihjti^  the  project's  possibilities  for 
acting  freely  and  Imaginatively,  with  the  sole  criterion  of 
most  effectively  obtaining  volunteers  and, creating  Jobs, 
^eye  p.mlted  by  Inherently  ct^mpetlng  Interests  arising  fyom 
agencies  requiring  publicity  and  a  positive  Image  of  them- 
. selves  as  Innovators,     Although  these  Interests  were  ex- 
trinsic to  the  requirements  of  research,  the  sensibilities 
of  officials  In  these  agencies  could  not,  for  other  reasons 

some  relatlni^*  to  co-operation  required  to  Implement  the  . 

.  If-  \ 

experiment  —  be  overlooked ."^^ 

.0 

It  vjns,  however,  precisely  v/hen  the  rules  of  co-operative 
publicity  net  forth  above  did  function  properly  and  when 
each  agency  did.  In  fact,  receive  an  opportunity  to  describe 
Its  ovm  functioning  and  interpretations,  that  the  tenuous 
pattern  of  inter-agency  relationships  necessary  for  the 
project's  operation  vms  placed  In  Jeopardy. 

One  example  hart  already  been  cited,  In  another  context, 
>/hen  the  Chalnoan  of  the  parole  Cemralsslon  was  quoted  In  the 
Dally  :icws  as  having  stated  "Let's  face  It,  nobody  gets  re- 
habilitated In  prison.     It's  got  to  be  done  on  the  outside'..." 
he  was  enunciating  a  fundamental  tenet  of  the  Parole  system 
as  It  had  come  to  be  formulated  In  the  City.  Nevertheless, 
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this  sentiment  was  not  regarded  kindly  by  persons  v/ithin  the 
Board  of  Bducation  and  the  Department  of  Correction,  vrho 
believed  that  they  were  operating  training;  and  ^ehabilita^!)nial 
programs  on  Rilcers  Island. 

Another  illustration  of  the  operation  of  these  rules 
relates  to  a  two-hour  evening  radio  program  which  vias  in- 
tende^l  to  dramatize  the  difficulties  of  trained  ex-inmates 
qeeking  employment.     Participants  on  the  panel  vrere  to  in- 
clude one  of  the  project's  co-principal  investigators,  the 
project  director,  an  anonymous  experimental  subject,  a 
citizen  volurit^cer  v;ho  had  employed  the  subject  after  his 
release  from  Rlkers  Island,  and  one  additional  guest.  The 
broad  can  tin;j  station's  only  limitation  was  on /the  number  of 
panelists  ;7ho  vrere  to  be  present;  the  project  was  invited 
to  celcct  the  additional  fullest  vrhose  potential  contribut^ion 
neened  to  be  the  ^ost  pertinent.     In  the  recent  past  the 
project  had  invited  both  principal  educators  from  Hikers 
Island  to  participate  in  a  radio  panel  discussion  arranged 
by  the  project,  and  it  v;as  now  decided  to  ask  the  Warden  of 
the  Adolcsocnt  :dvision  to  share  this  forum.     Shortly  after 
the  ,/p-rc!on  accepted  and  arrangements  for  his  appearance  had 
been  confirmod  with  the  radio  station,  a  telephone  call  was 
received  from  a/ senior  official  of  the  M.^.T.  program.  He 
empharsized  that  he  r;hould  appear  on  the  broadcast.     He  was 
uil^linp;  to  appear  with  ^c  Warden  if  the  project  could  get 
rid  of  one  of  the  other  .quests.     His  reasoning  had  two  main 


lines:  first,  that  the  M.D.T.  training  contr^utlon  was  more 
loslcally  connected  v/lth  this  kind  of  presentation  than  the 


programs;  and,  secondly,  that  his  organization  had  recently 
aclmovrledeed  the  project  In  a  written  piece  dealing  with 
the  HllcerB  M.P.T.  operation  and  vrhlch  haj^appeared  In  a  pub- 
licly-circulated bulletin.    Although  a  ^eclslon  vras  made  not 
bo  chance  the  plans  v/hloh  load  been  made,  this  situation 
lllustiTites  a  number  of  factors  related  to  recruitment 
throujh  jiaGS-comin\mlcatlons  media.     First,  the  project's 
Initial  decision  to  Invite  the  Warden,  although  professionally 
defensible,  v;an  In  part  influenced  by  the  fact  that  educators 
had  most  recently  -appeared  on  a  radio  broadcast  arranged  by 
the  project.     Consideration  was  given  to  a  Parole  or  a 
Correction  representative.    This  and  the  M.n.T.  official's 
mentlonln::  hip  having  f::lven  credit  to  the  project  In  his  own 
recent  publication  Indicate  that  a    talclng-tums"  and  "tlt- 
f  or- tat"  men  till  Ity  nay  have  pervaded^  many  other  decisions  - 
Involving  the  conmunltx,  perhaps  permlttlnn  operational 
necenslLy  to  override  professionally  relevant  considerations. 
Jecondljr,  the  situation  Illustrates  the  significance  of 
limitations  imposed  by  >the  forum  Itself  upon  professional 
decisions;  in  this  case  the  radio  station's,  concerning  the 
number  of  .rniests  vjho  could  be  present,  and  its  need  for 
"continuity"  v/hlch  dictated  a  veto  on  one  proposed  solution 
of  rotating  several  f^uests  during  the  course  of  the  program. 


Department  of  Correction's 


rehabllltatlonal  and  penological 


Thirdly,  It  Is  possible  that  decisions  such  as. that  related 
actually  exacerbated^ the  existing  relationships  betvieen 
agencies  pcrtlcupatlnr;  In  the  experiment  or  had  a  deferred 
unlcnoTm  effect  upon  subsequent  project-agencies  Interaction 
In  other  areas  of  the  experiment, 
2.  Utilization; 

a)     VolunteeTs ; 

The  orientation  of  volunteers  who  responded 
to  reciniltment  appe^als  has  already,  briefly,  been  discussed.  , 
A  general  tour  of  the  Hikers  Island  training  facilities  was 


:he  Hi 
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conducted  by  the  Volunteers  Go-ordinator .    This  was  folTowed 
or  preceded  by  a  two-hour  lecture  and  discussion  session  at 
the  project's  field  offices,  with  presentations  by  all  "senior 
staff,     .'\irther  orientation  v^as  accomplished  by  means  of* 
trainin.^:  pro^;ramr5  v/hich  were  geared  to  tht?'  particular 
volunteer'  taslzs  that  had  been  selected.       ^    ,  '  * 

For  c:cample,  a  major  category  for  vrhich  voliinteer  hel^ 
had  been  solicited  vias  Job-development.     Liince  thej^e  was  a 
paid  project  Job-development*- staff ,  several /methods  of  trains 
in,^  volimteers,  as  well  as  of  using  them  in  this  f\inctioni> 
were  dovclopcri  as  the  issues  inherent  in  integrating -volun- 
teers v^lthln  a  field  of  low  professional  standing  came  into 
f  ocAis . 

At  the  project's  beginning,   "'training"  consisted  of 
pairin  ;  voluauf^crs  vrith  staff,  on  the  assumption  that  this 
uroxlmate  association  would  be  mutually  beneficial.     It  was 


abserved,  however,  that  staff  felt  threatened  by^ ^^ggestlons 
v;hlch  were  made  by  volunteers  In  the  "evaluation  session" 
follouln,'::  each  field  trip.     Thesfe  evaluations  had  been  In- 
tended to  perfect  th^  techniques  of  both  staff  and  volunteers* 
vf'ho  had  to  resi-oond  to  questions  concerning  the  use  of  narcotics, 
the  confidentiality        the  legal  ••reobrd"  of  boys  whom  the  pro- 
ject would  send-,  the  nature  of  project  Involvement  In  parolW 
,r;upervlGlon,  etc.     Staff  often  feLt  that  volunteers  were  being 
crl.tlcal  of  them  personally,    suggestions " were  made  v;hlch  ob- 
viously spotllr-hted  the  class  distinction  between  volunteer 
wonen,  \rho  had  the  time  and  money  to  cpfend  at  this  pastime  ^ 
and  who  v;ere  socially  at  ease  with  employers,  and  %taf f  who 
had  to  wor;:''.'at  thlrj  highly  unstructured  Job  and  constantly 
felt  A  nee<l^  demonstrate  that  It  required  a  "professionalism" 
^^hlch  tho  volunteers  had  not  brought  to  It. 

In  aclclltlon,  volunteers  v;ere  sometimes  unable  to  be  de- 
^')cur!e^^  upon  tc/ keep  appointments.     Staff  members  -felt  t^hat, 
by  vraltlh;:,   J:helr  obligation  to  develop  Jobs  came  Into  con- 
flect.v/lth  the  project  mission  to  effect  changes  In  certain^ 
attltucicG  of  the  community,  I.e.,   to  motivate  volunteers 
otaf f * olno  nonctlncn  missed  appointments  or  evaluation  sessions, 

vTlth  volunteer.':  because  they  felt  that  It  v;as  necessary  to  re- 

<% 

main  in  the  field  when  unexpected  delays  or  contac ts,  were  en-  ^ 
countercri .         .  *  ^  '  > 

'therefore,  after  trying;  both ,  i^tatlonal  and  "permanent" 
palrln/r  of  voluntcorn  v/ith  staf^  Job-developers,  *and  after  . 
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discovering  defect^  Inherent  In  each  procedure^^^  third  train- 
ing method  Mar.  undertaken.     This  Involved  one  Job--developer 
beln;:  isnlrned  bo  prepare  and  deliver  a  Job-development  tralrv- 
Inri  course,  In  consultation  with  the  Aftercare  Unit  Head^  the 
Volunteers  Go-ordlnator  and  such  other  staff  specialists  a$ 
seemed  Indicated,     The  course  v/as  conducted  once  each  week 
for  sljc  wee:vG,     thereafter,   ^alred  teams^f  volunteers  w^e 
asGl-jned,  by 'Another  Job-develope/,  to  special  areas  of  the 
City  ot  to  special  types  of  employers •     Their  experiences^ 
v;ere.  at  first,  reviewed  at  the/  same  kind  bf  evaluation 
sessions  an  had  previously  been  held  —  dxc(?pt  that  the  Job 
developers  were  there  In  l^M^  directly  ({ompetltlve  roles  J^lth 
tlie  volunteers:, 

A "number  of  difficulties  manifested  themselves  in  this  - 
arran;:enicnt, .  since  ho^\  the  Instructional  and  the  assifrnment 
roles  of  the  \'':taff  Job-developers  remained  subject. to  crltl- 
dsn  in  liqBit  of  the  volunteers'  experiences  in  field  situa- 
tions.    In  ^iddltion,  o.  natural  co:ap6tltlVGncss  developed, 
bnsod  on  the  "results"  obtained  by  s-taff  and  volunteers. 
This  obscured  the  role  of  staf.f  as  distinct  prqf esslonals^'^vr^ 
enoonra.'-ed  hop.rdin^:  of  Jo^^-leads  which  had  not  yet  been  ex- 
ploited* ate* 

I'^or  these  reasons,   the  evaluation  sessions  vrere, 
finPlly,  conducted  only  by  the  Aftercare  ^Unit  Head,  whp 
co:ainiuilcrvtefl  dlmctly  vflth  hln  line  rstaff,   the  Job-developers, 
and  ulth  th^  Volunteers  Co-ordina^or .     In  thin  vfay  the  pro- 
fen.'jional  ct-aff'u-  concern  vflth  ':ho  calibre  of ^olimteero 
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recrult^ed,  and  the  volunteers •  concern  v;ith  the  techniques 
and  effectiveness  of  the  professional  staff  could^be  confined 
..to  (Jlscussions  with  the  Project  Olrector  and  the  two  senior 
staff  most  directly  concerned.    All  related  decir^lons'^^r^^^ 
Ing  straff  and  volunteers  could  be  conveyed  by  the  Unit  Heads 
with  V7hom  staff  and  volunteer  relationships  were  directly 
established  and,  therefore,  the  ^most  secu/e. 
;^  It  is,  thus.  Illustrated  that  the  ln.sei%l6n  of '  volunteers 

^  into  even  afeb^rly  stable  aspect  of  the  project's  activities 
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posed,  and- probably; createc^,  several  administrative  problems 
which  influenced  the  nature  of  volunteers •  invcxLvement  and 


the  quality  of  thgir  contribution.     In  addition, V^t  is  likely 
that  the  ways  in  t-ihich  the  project  sought  to  solve  these  ^ 
'   problems  also  inCluenced  the  staff's  involvement^ and  the 
quality  of  its  participation.    Moreover,  it  may  be  assumed 
/that  the  (Experiences  of  volunteers  in  actually  wotkiiis^on  the 
project  had  some  influence  on  j^he  further  efforts  of  the 
Volunteers  Go-ordinator  to  reVniit  other  volimteers  and  intro- 
duced  an  element  of  fee^b^ck  to  later  volunteers  coming  onto 
the  project  who  received  an  informal  orientation  from  those 
who  had  been  present  during  the  re-organizations  described. 
^        The  administrative  problem  was,  simply,  how  best  to  Ji.ntegrate 


into  an  activities  unit  having  its  .own  opei^tfonal  patters 
ar|d  difficulties  those  citizens  who  had  b^en  recruited  "by;^ 
and  vrho  had  developed  an  initial  loyalty  to  and  "pattern  of 
interaction  with,  another  senior  staff  member  whose\^iT 


project  tasks  required  the  continuation  of  some  of  these 
original  relationships.    The  research  issue  is  that  the  various 
solutj^ijns  which  v;ere complicated  the  problems  of 
measurement  of  project  resurt^concerni^ng^J^th  the  internalized 
(vrorking  volunteers)  and  external  (employers)  aspects  of 
community  involvement  as  well  sfs  the  level  of  professional 
^staf'f  functionihg. 

At  the  ^^roject^s  end,  another  device  for  training,  was 
beinc^  plannecl.    Although  never  implemented,  this  consisted 
of  identifying  volunteers,  who  had  been  most  successful  in 
the  first  year's  job-development  enterprise,  and  of  having 
them  create  a  job-development  volunteers  twining  course,  for 
future-  volunteer^,  bashed  on  their  ovm  perceptions  of  the 
traininc  needs  of  such  citizens. 

-^The  second  major  categoiy  of  volujiteer  service  v;as  as 
"role  models" , ''friends, "  or  "volunteer  counselors"  to  sub- 
jec.ts.,    (As  indicated  in  the  subsequent  chapter  on  Aftercare, 
the  nomenclature  —  which  vras  not  finally  resolved  —  vzas  a 
decisive  factor  in  the  degree  of  success  which  this  aspect 
of  the  TDror:ram  vras  able  to  achieve.)     The  stated  aims  of  the 

)poAal  to  which  thepse  -one-to-one  volunteerOsub ject  relation- 
ships pertained  were:     increasing  employabi;].ity ,  reducing 
"alienation,"  and  developing  self-management  skills. 


For  tii^^  citizens  interested  in  thic  function,  a  super- 
ficial  review  of  their  backgrounds  vzas  first  made  by  the 
project's  Aftercare  Unit  Head,\^  senior  psychiatric  social- 


r 


workd^r,  sometimes  In  consultation  with  the  Volunteers  Co- 
ordlnator.    In  lieu  of  a  more  formal  screening  procedure,  a 
personal  Interview  v^as  conducted,  If  required,  either  before 
the  specific  training  course  began  or  while  It  wasiVlK^^^ogress. 


At  that  time  the  valunteer<*s  motives  and  suitability  for  this 
klnd'of  wprlc  uere  discussed  usually  with  the<  Volunteers 
Co-ordlnator  and  the  Aftercare  Unit  Head. 

A  slx-sesslon  training  course  was  held  one  evening  each  f 
week  for  six  weeks,  d!eslgned  and  co-ordinated  by  the  After- 
care Unit  Head;    This  vxas  conducted  co-ope3?atlvely.  by  various 
senior  staff;  It  was  also  Intended  to  -  Involve  selected  re- 
leased subjects  as  well  as  piarole  officers  In  the  tralnlrig 
presentations,  but  their  participation  was  unable  to  be 
obtained  except  In  the  last  course  which  was  given*  The 
purposes  of  these  training  discussions  were:     (1)'  to  familiar- 
ize volxnateers  with  the  nature  a^d  extent  of  parole  super- 
vision and  project  contacts  vrlth  the  subjects  to  whom  th^ey 
would  be  assl2;ued,  and  with  the  relevance  of  these  to  the 
relationships  proposed  to  be  establ|Lxshed  with  subjects;  (2) 
to  anticipate  problems  which  might  arise  as  a  result  of 
establishment  of  these  "non-professional"  relationships  under 
conditions  of  limited  supervision;  (3)  to  revlex^  some  common 
attltudlnal  reactions,  both  of  subjects  and  volunteers,  which 
ml/^ht  be  encoun*tered  In^t^lcal  situations. 

Upon  completion  of  the  course,  those  citizens  v;ho  re- 
tained an  int^est  In  this  volunteer  activity  were  assigned 
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subjects  selected  by  the  Aftercare  Unit  Head,  wherever  possible 
in  consultation  with  the. assigned  parole  officer,  on  a 
"^ervice-:?.G-needed"  bs/sis»     It  was  planned  that  contacts 
would  be  had  approximately  once  each  week,  and  that  periodic 
review  of  these  contacts  with  the  Aftercare  Unit  Head  and  the 
cognizant  parole  officer  would  be  held  as  indicated,  but  not 
less  than  once  each  month.    In  addition,  vrritten  "contact 
reports"  were  to  be  completed  by  each  volunteer  after  the 
subject  had  been  seen.     The  project  was  terminated  as  the 
first  assirniments.  were  being  made;  no  more  than  four  volun- 
teers had  been  assigned  a  youth,  and  none  had  met  "his"  boy 
more  than  five  times.    These  follow-up  procedures  are  not 
reported,  since  tliere  v;as  not  time  for  the  project  to  have 
had  any  substianciial  experience  with  ^this  phase  of  the  ac- 
tivity. 

rhere  were  also      number  of  other  services  vrhich,  it 
beca-me  cl^ar,  volunteers  could  perform  consistent  with  the 
stated  project  coals.    These  possibilities  had  been  recog- 
nized in  September,  but  vrere  first  able  to  be  implemented 
in  the  Sprin::  of  I966,  when  recruitment  results  had  begun  to 
be  evidenced  by  a  varied  pool  of  available  volunteers.  By 
that  time,  a  wide  ran^e  of  interest  and  c9J3ipetence  among 
individual  volunteers  was  discovered  outside  of  the  two  areas 
of  Job-development  and  "friend"  counselins.    Some  of  these 
functions,  cixxoh  as  Research  Assistance,  vjere  able  to  be  per- 
formed, with  little  training  beyond  the  general  orientation 


which  han  been  described,  as  soon  as  a' project  need  vras 
demonstrated  an^'  upon  the  appearance  of  suitable  volunteers. 
Other  functions,  such  an  Hemeclial  Instruction,  viere  not  per- 
formed  because  the  lar,re  amount  of  co-ordinated  scheduling  — 
between  volunteers,  parole  officers,  project  Aftercare  staff, 
Correction  r?taff ,  and  subjects  —  had  not  been  completed  by 
the  time  the  project  was  closed  dovni.     It  vjas  recognized, 
however,  tliat  It  vrould  be  all  but  Impossible  to  Increase 
exir.tlnr  staff  responsibilities  In  order  to  accomplish  these 
arranGementn .     Several  alternatives  vrere  being  considered, 
including:    use  of  e:cperlenced  volunteers  for  planning  and  co- 
ordlnatloa  of  those  new  volunteer  services  ;7hlch  were  Identl- 
fled  as  appropri£-.t:e  by  s  ^af  f  research  personnel,  suspension 
of  all  aew-voluriteer  recruitment  activities  pending  satis- 
factory orranlzatlon  of  all  systems  necessary  for  a  full 
ranr*e  of  volunteer  services,  and  consollcLatlon  of  all  v61un-, 
teer  activities  into  the  two  basic  categories  of  Job-develop- 
ment and  *^frlend"  ser"/lccs. 

b)  Citizens  Advisory  Committee; 
After  two  inspirational  and  organizational  meetings 
prior  to  fundin,^^  of  the  project,  the  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  vjas  divided  into  three  sub-committees.     These  were:  . 
j:^:duca:tion.  Community  Relations,  Training  and  Placement.  The 
functional  orrcanization  which  this  Committee  actually  achieved, 
theref|)re,  closely  -paralleled  that  set  forth  in  the  proposal, 
which' called  for  four  sub-committees:    Self -management  and 


Aftercare,  Job  Training  and  Placement,  Gonununlty  Information 
and  Involvement,  and  Public  Resource  Aid*     Each  sub-^commlttee. 
convened  once  before  the  project  became  funded,  the  last  such 
meeting  being  In  late  April,  1965 • 

The  proposal,  as  funded,  committed  the  project  to  engage 
the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  In  a  number  of  broad  and  far- 
reachlnf^  activities.     As  listed  In  the  proposal,  these  ^ 
,  "neneral  functions"  viere  : 

1.  "To  provide  advice,  guidance,  council  and  assist- 
ance In  developing  new  ldea3  and  avenues  of  exploration  rela- 
tive to  the  ^oals  of  the  long  range  programs, 

2.  "To  act  as  sources  of  Interest  and  motivation 
In  radiating  and  generating  action  at  various  "sb^plal  levels 
vfithln  the  coimnunlty  • 

3.  "To  provlc'e  leads  and  contacts  by  means  of  which 
opportxmitles  for  employraent,  training,  upgrading  of  skills, 

•  education,  libusln^,  health  care  can  be  opened,  up  and  expanded 
for  population. 

'^po  provide  Ideas,  leads,  contacts  vzlthln  the 
sphere  of  each  committee*  s  r;oclal  and  vocatldnal  position  for 
follow-up  and  action  /b^/  the  Project  Staff. 

5.     "To  share  and  communicate  those  problems  which 
represent"  blocks  and  qbs^cles'  not  perceived  or  laiown  to 
project  otaff  and  to  suggest  approaches  for  staff  action." 

In  a  certain  sense,  these  geje^al  functions  vrere  dlch- 
otoraously  opposed  to  ^.he  specific  research  alms  elsev/here 


stated  In  the  proparjol*    In  another  sens^e,  theSe  functions 
v;ere  progrannatlc  In  natila:ie,  and  only  peripheral  to  the 
3-oeciflc  research  alms.    The  lirsiecl  functions  were  those 

1 

appropriate  for  a  policy-planning  Board  of  directors  of  a  com- ' 
munlty  agency,  such  as  the  Incipient  Sool^l  Restoration 
Research  Center,  concerned  vxlth  a  constant  upgrading  of 
services,  expansion  of  activities  and  discovery  and  utilization 
of  nev;  Idcan  —  no  matter  v/hat  the  area  of  Involvement  so 
lonf^  as  the  aim  nas  agreed  upon  as  ben^f>J.clal  to  the  agency's 
overall  purposes  ( "long-range  programs")  and  target  popula- 
lone.    These  t;eneral  functions  also  pre-supposed  a  profession- 
al staff  to  carry  out  the  directives  of  the  Committee. 

Although  formation  of  the  Citizens  Advisory  Committee 
prc-dated  the  writer's  association  with  the  project,  It  Is 
suspected  bhat  these,  or  some  similar  general  alms,  may  have 
been  considered  necessary  to  enroll  members  on  suc"h  a 
ConiEilttee  when  It  originated.     Therefore,  aside  from  the 
staff ins  deficiency  previously  noted,  one  reason  for  the 
conspicuous  dormancy  of  the  Committee  may  have  been  disillu- 
sionment v;lth  Its  discovery  that  the  more  ur;:^ent  preoccupation 
of  staff  had  co  be  with  Implementation  of  prescribed  and 
limited  routines  of  research.  /  ' 

The  poten-^lally  Inconsistent  natu^  of  these  general  and 
the  research  specific  alms  Is  reflected  In  the  language  In 
v/hich  each  of  the  Committee's  "general  functions"  Is  phrased. 
It  Is  clearly  ntated   that  the  Committee  vrlll  "develop  new 
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Idea's  and  avenues  of  exploration,"  v;ill  "upsrade"  and  "ex- 
pand" facillbies,  health  care,  etc.,  and  V7ill  provide  nev; 
ideas  "for  follow-up  and  action  by  Project  Staff."    Yet,^  if 
either  the  Committee  or  the  staff  had  been  able  ^o  fulfill 
these  responsibilities,  there  would  have  been  absolutely  no 

b^isls  for  an  experimental  comparison  of  results.     Each  fe;^  • 

i 

subjects  would  have  received  an  entirely  different  treatment 

experience,  be  ^innin^-  with  training  and  continuing  through 

community  receptivity.     To  tqtlce  Just  on|e  example,  most  oi  this 

population  -was  desperately  ih  need  of  l^ousinr  after  thei^tr 

release.     If  a  Committee  ha;/  been  able  to  devise  a  successful 

"half-way  home,"  with  ibs  t^raultional /complimenfc  of  soJial- 

arency  staff,  the  influenc|(  of  such  ej  prof^ram  could  be/ pre- 

.-umcd  to  be  hi-hiy  si.-nifl/oant  in  te^s  of  the  variab:|ies  of 

the  stuc^y,     ;ie^ardless  of  any  similarity  in  their  vocational 

traininr';,   subjects  havln;^  .'one  'ohrough  the  c:cperlment  before 

suoh  an  "u;)f  ratlin;';"  had  tal^en  place  could  hardly  be  expected 

bo  be  oomT)prablR  to  bho^e  who  hcj    had  the  half-vro.y  home  as 

Dart  of*  their  oommuniby  experience.     ?he  specific  aims  of 

y 

the  research  renuired  a  constancy  of  treatment  in  order  to 
preserve  the  comparability  of  subjeobs  enterinr  Into  the  same 
oxuerimenb.'\l  cells  over  widely-spaced  internals  of  time. 

One  specific  example  of  th£  peripheral  relationship 
v/hiclri  these  stated  general  functions  bore  to  the  research 
was  bl.e  sbronn  personal  and  professional  interest  of  the 
Comnltbee's  C'nainiian  in  enlisting  project  support  fpr 
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"released-tlme"  legislation  then  pending  In  Albany.  This 
cause  was  clearly  within  the  purview  of  the  listed  functions 

♦v.  ' 

but  v;as  whglly  unrelatedto  the  research  activities  which 
were  actually  supposed  to  be  occupying  staff.     The  chairman 
was  disappointed  at  being  unable  to  engage  project  staff  In 
the  necessary  worlc  to  Influence  adoption  of  this  legislation, 
because  he  reasonably  believed  the  project  subscribed  to  the 
Idea  ef  sucfi  legislation  and  should  have  been  committed  to 
work  for  Its  adoption. 

In  the  community- and  public-relations  areas  there  was 
both  the  least  Inherent  conflict  and  the  greatest  c^verlapplng 

of  Interest  between  research  and^  the  listed  general  functions 

\ 

ofthe  Committee.     These  m^mmm  happened  also  to  be  the  areas 
of  greatest  Involvement  of  the  only  staff  member  who  main- 
tained any  contact  v/lth  members  of  the  Committee.  Therefore, 
recruitment  by  public  relations  devices  v;as,  naturally,  the 
area  in  which  the  most  constructive  Interaction  occurred  be- 
tween project  and  Committee.     Tvio  members  of  the  Committee 
appeared  on  the  television  show.    Several  vrere  lntei*vlewed 
by  reporters  for  articles  about  the  project.     Two  proylded 
tentlraonlaln  for  the  Job-development  and  recruitment  brochure 
mentioned  previously.     Three  offered  excellent  professional 
advice  on  community  relations.    One  wrote  two  editorials 
which  appeared  In  The  Saturday  Review  of  Literature  about 
inmates  returning  to  society.     Tv/o  assisted  In  recruitment 
among  members  of  their  unions.     The  Community-Relations 


subconml ctee  vms  uhe  only  one  which  held  a  meeting  during 
the  project's  operation. 

In  addition  to  these  activities  Involving  particular 
V  members  of  the  Committee,  one  full  meeting  was  held  In 
November,  1965f  at  v/hlch'  six  members  were  present;  one 
Committee  member  volunteered  as  a  "friend"  counselor  and 
attended  several  of  the  appropriate  training  sessions;  two 
members  helped  In  obtaining  specific  ">^^ements  when  called* 
upon  by  the  project's  Union  Liaison,  , 

In  sumjnary,  between  project  and  Commlttifee  there  existed, 
potentially,  a  mlcrocosmlc  parallel  to  the  ^relationships 
that  obtained  betv;een  the  project  and  each  of  the  Independent 
a^^encles  which  have  been  earlier  described:     the  fundamental 
Interests  of  each  precluded  or  compromised  j^nose  or  tne 
other.     Tne  essential  difference  was  that  the  Committee 
func^.loned  only  at  the  call  of  the  project.     It  was  ncl  an 
existing  bureaucracy  which  had  to,  and  v/hlch  had  the  power 
to,  pursue  lbs  Interesbn  Independently.     The  Incompatible 
Interests  of  the  agenclen  posed  obstacles  with  which  the 
project  vjas  required  to  deal  In  order  for  the  research 
activities  to  occur.     It  was  possible  for  the  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  function  —  as  It  did  —  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  Its  Interests  were  compatible  v;lth  those^of  the 
research,  and  otherwise  not  to  function  at  all.     If  this 
analysis  1:;  correct,  an  entirely  different  situation  would 
have  developed  if  the  staff  member  required  to  work  primarily 
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with  these  citizens  had  been  able  to  be  hired.     It  seems 
lilcely  that,  at  that  time,  either  a  new  understanding  or 
formulation  of  the  Committee 's  general  functions  would  have 
been  reached,  or  else  this  competition  of  Interests  would 
have  to  be  resolved  by  mutual  accommodatloxis^  ultimately 
^   determined  by  the  relative  Institutional  pov/er  and  urgency 

of  needs  of  each  f^rroup  —  as  It  was  with  the  agencies.  Either 
may  have  required  or  resulted  In  the  total  reconst Itutlon  of 
the  Committee, 
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VII.     THE  PROJECT  ENTITY  ^ 

The  previous  chapters  set  forth  the  programmatic 
relationships  which  were  created  with  agencies  and- within  the ^ 
community  In  order  for  the  resei^ch  to  be  conduced.  The 
follovrlng  chapters.  In  Part  Upo,  discuss  the  actual  process 
of  data  collection  adopted  by  the  project  as  a  result  of  the 
relationships  thus  established.     The  "project  entity"  was  a 
span  between  the  sowing  and  the  harvesting  of  data.     The  pur- 
pose of  this  Chapter  Is  to  describe  *  those  features  of  the 
project,  as  a  separate  entity,  which  are  considered  relevant 
to  the  natvtre  of  the  relationships  which  were  established  and 
to^She  kinds  and  quality  of  data  which  was,  or  'would  probably 
have  been,  collected.     It  has  been  posited  that  certain 
features  of  the  settings  heretofore  described  bore  a  causal 
relationship  to  what  was  perceived  to  be  the  requirements  of 
the  research  as  well  as  tc^what  could  be  accomplished  Regard- 
less of  what  it  was  concluded  was  required  to  be  accomplished. 
The  features  of  the  project  are  oonoi doped        be  no  less 
relevant  to  these  determinations. 

As  with  the  agencies  previously  described,  it  is  also, 
believed  that  the  particular  alignment  of  features,  personal- 
ities, and  circumstances  may  have  been  unique,  temporal,  or 
situational.     However,  the  Issues  determined  by  these  tran- 
sient factors  ftj^^^^^^noidered  to  be  Inherent  ones.     For  ex- 
ample, that  fact  tha^  the  3tate  Employment  Service  was  exper- 
iencing considerable  Internal  staffing  and  personnel  pressures 
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Which  resulted  In  a  particular  level  of  Job-placement  achleve^^*^ 
ment  and  which  cha^ia.aterl'zed  Its  relationship  ^^^h  several  ^dt 
bhe  agencies  cooperating  In  the  research  may  or  may  not  .ljave  • 
been  a  correct  dlagnosl^,by  t|(i8^j^H>ey>    However,  It  Is  prob-  ^ 
able  that  an  l^sue  thus  Identified  Is  Inherently  character- 
Istlc  of  muljbl -agency  .-field 'pro  3ect§^  i*uel^  aa  Lliu  inateaat,  viz, 
the  level  of  morale  and  efficiency  of  Individual  staff  members^ 
as  well  as  whole  agencies  participating  In  the  research. 

This  Issue  affects  two  fundamental  considerations  which  under- 
lie all  data  produced:     (1)  how  constant  have  been  the  treat- 
ment Inputs  applied  to  subjects;  and  (2)  how  reliable  are  data 
representing  observed  reactions  of  subjects?  ;  . 

In  the  Instance  of  the  project  entity,  Itself,  -mmiriZ:£^A^ 
features  and  characteristics  relate  to  every^ part  of  an  ex- 
perlment.     Therefore,  If  resj^arch  conclusions  are  .to  have  any 
validity.  It  must  be  known  which.  If  any,  features  arid  chaj^c- 
terlstlcs  of  the  project  entity  affe6|:ed  and  determined  the* 
conclusions,  and  whether  or  not  s\ich  conclusions  validly  ob- 
tain  only  If  certain  characteristics  of  the  project  activity 
are  Identically  replicated. 

In  this  chapter  an  effort  Is  made  to  state  a  nunft)er  of 
Issues  associated  with  project  entitles  Mid.  which  are/ believed 
(irfiMiiMl  tliii  Tii  ii  nrrli      In  addition,  particular 
^Situational  factors  which  affected  the  resolution  of  several 
of  ssues,  in  the  setting  of  this  particular  project, 

are  listed, 

■  .  ■ 
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A  basic  feature  of  the  project  was  the  Qyganlzatlonal  ^ 
model  Imposed  by  the  proposal.    Almost  all  youth-work  reseaorch 
a^  demonstration  projects  lu  b>i^"Ty?l»f gHT  uAywiuHuu  are  0t' 
one  or  ajlother  of  two  kinds.     They  may  be  the  "In-house"^ 
typOf  where  the  research  arm^or  division^ af  a  serrioe  agency 
attempts  to  perfor^  evaluative  research  vhlah  tttolllgciii  the 
activities  of  the  main  agency;  or,  they  may  be  of  ^  kind 
which  Involves  an  Independent  activities  unit  and  an  Independ- 
ent  research  organization,  suph  as  a  nearby > university .  In 
either  mj£^f  the  research  compionent  may  participate  In  Joint 
operational  planning  mmLLmuumxy  to  create  a  viable  resdSarch 
design,  but  this  Is  not  l^^iStelleT^In  neither ^GSj-,  however, 
Is  the  renearch'^i^  commingled  wltli^he  service  unit,  nor 
are  service*  personnel  cons  levered,  part  of  the  research  - organl- 
zatlon. 

^     The  Instant  proposal  was  of  neither  of  these  kinds. 
The  grant  recipient ,  the  St^ten  Island  lAental  Health  Society,^ 
had  an  administrative  subdSivlsion,  within  Its  main  plant, 
called  the  Waktoff  Research  Center.     The  society's  Director 
of  Research  v/as  t>ire  Director  of  the  Wakyof f  Center  and  was 
also  the  10^  co-prlnclpal  Investigator  for  the  project.  The 
 .  2.  - 

^^Por  example,  at  about  the  tlnie  this  broject  was  being 
cancelled,  the  funding  agency  called  upon  aSmiverslty  to 
undertake  research  and  evaluation  with  respect  to  a  nearly 
Identical  project  a t^he  fteformatory  at  Lorton,  Virginia, 
which  had  been  jnmnln^^  .f or  one  year  without  any  research  or 
^Valuation. 
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20%  co-principal,investigator  became,  also,  Director  of  The 
Social  Restoration  Research  Center  wWi  tlje  project 
-  ftJnded  and  the^^ field  offices  of  the  seyeral  previously- 


^  "iientioned  pro jects  became  labeled  and  organized  as  such.  The 
Social  RestoTOtion  Research  Center  was,.  UiLJUtfuUii  the  second  \ 
arm  of  Staten  Island's  research  activities.    frtw^WP^  ^4hile 
-the  project  was^ under  the  professional  and  administrative 

supervision  of  «  "rei^earch"  oge^nlPatl^n,  it^^^^rsonnel  lines 

'  #-  • 

c,   were  heavily  weighted  toward  clinical  and  service  staff.  "More- 

over,  its  ^research  commitmeiat  to  obtain  and  use  large  numbers 

of  service  volunteers,  and  its  proposed  use  of  the  Citizens 

Committee  further  reduced  the  research  staff's  minority. 

;'s  \ 


Under  these  circumstances,  the  model  of  the  project' 
organj-zation  was  o*'  the  "iry-house"  type  in  reverse;  that  is, 
ti|e  "house"  was  a  research  rather  thJ^  a  service  agency,  "ilotfi* 
evuir^  fche  activities  whtch  weiw^  requ^ed  ^to  be  performed  were 
both  service  and  research,  while  staffing 'was  predom^i^ntly 
service  vrithin  thite ^setting.    Consequ^^ly,  the  final  product 
wAs  a  project  atag^edj?c^,  an  "iu^huiujc**  rmruftycU  aeoney  placed 
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in-Q  Getting  oimilay  fao  that  of  Ihu  Independent  <j\;aluation- 
mod^e3r.  •         '    '  ,  *  . 

A  further  variation  was  present  in  the  relationship  of 
the^roject  service  staff  and  activities  to  the  service  staff, 
and  activities  of  the  independent  agencies.    They  both  shared 
a  sense  of' being  "evaluated."    That  feeling  has  already  been 
mentioned  with  respect^to  staff  of  the  other\sg6nbies.  Within 

,     .273-       _  ■  ■ 


the  project,  the  Job-development  staff  appeared  so  sensitive 
to  this  factor  that  It  became  necessary,  to  abandon  s,|e^ver|i^  ^ 
systemB,  whlcK  they  had  devised, for  tallying  empl^^^ 
tacts^^L?         concluded  that  the  reliability  of  these  scores 


have  been  compromised  because  staff  was  not  honestly 
maintaining  them.     In  some  areaa^  their  awareness  of  the  re- 
search,  as  they^  comprehended  It,  caused  job-developers  and 
others  to  trade  on  their  personal  relationships. with  parole 


officers  In  order  to  fores  tall  retumfiSg  sv^li^ots  to  prison.  ^ 
It  Is  ^fee=si9e  recalled  that,  according  to  the  roocajth  design, 
tJtoe^^^^^JffBt  Job-develope^q^  served  also  as  vocational  and 
guidance  cdunselors  and       the  project's  Aftercare  service 
atePf".    parole  officers  with  whom  they  dealt  constituted  the 
••special"  parole  unit.    The;  sum  of  the  direct , and  referred 
services  of  4;hese  two  groups  constituted  Intensive  aftercare. 
Because  of  their  physical  and  administrative  proximity  to 
the  research,  both  the  project  staff  and  the  "special" 
parole  \mlt  were  constantly  awa!lre  that  the  proposal  had  hypo- 
theslzed  .that  subjects  receiving  intensive  aftercare^ {4|ho 
were  the  only  subjects  With  lihom  they  were  directly  concerned) 
would  more  successfully  adjust  to  the  community  than  those 
receiving  "nonnal"  sertrices  after  release.    Since  the  failure 
of  this  prediction  could  be  interpreted  as  proof  of  tfie*^  in- 
ability of  particular  individual  staff  members  to  establish 
the  personal  relationships  which  had  been  hypothesized  to 
result  in  this  reduction  of  recidivism,  there  was  considerable 
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pressure  created^  by t  the  research  "design  Itself^  for  these  two 
s^ffs  to  keep  their  caseloads  out  of  Jail. 

A  related  factor  was  the  increasing  disillusionment  of 
parole  officers  with  the  administrative  complications  an^ 
sparse  results  secured  by  the  Job-development  corps  of  the 
State  Employipent  Service.     The  proposal  had  stated  that  the 
"formal"  (I.e.,  State  Employment  Service)  placement  devices 
were  Inherently  Inadequate  for  this  population,  but  that  a 
sta/f  of  personally  Involved,  mo tlvatjad,  and  socially  mobile 
Job\  developers  (I.e.,  prdject  placement  and  counseling  staff 
woul\be  suitable.     The  apparent  vindication  of  this  hypo-" 
thesis,  demohstrated  by  preference  of  parole  for  project 
rather  than  for  State  Employment  Job-development  sources, 
thus  increased  the  latent  and  actual  competitiveness  between 
two  service  staffs  with  assumedly  Identical  goals.  Although 
it  is  not  krfcyhi^hether  this  competition  was  perceiv'ecl  by 
State  Employment  staff,  it  \s  certain  that  it  was  a  factor 
affecting  the  relationships  established  by  project  staff  with 
that  agency  and,  almost  certainly,  by  the  "special"  parole 
unit,  if  not  the  entire  parole  staff  in  th#4rr  dealings  with 
the  Employmerit  .Service."    If  this  factor  were  operative,  it  is 
seen  that  Iftie  project  hypotheses,  or,  more  properly,  the 
energy  and  activities^ resulting  from  thn  Irian Utj  nP  i  iirlriln 
service  and  research.;personnel  «^  expended  to  fulfill  the 
hypotheses-^  may  have  contributed -to  the  final  outcomes  of  the 
experiflient.     Certainly,  with  the  Illustration  which  has  been 
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provided,  at  leas^  one  likely  result  was  the  Impedance  of 
Inter-agency  co-operation. 

It  Is  seen  from  both  of  the  foregoing  Illustrations  that 
several  possible  alignments  of  staffs*  Interests  probably 
stemmed  both  from  the  research  hypotheses  and,  J^rom  1bhe  organi- 
zational model  suggested  or  required  by  the  research  design. 
Certain  Interests  of  the  various  staffs  were  coincidental, 
others  were  competitive  or  conflicting,  and  still  others  had 
characteristics  of  both  conflict  and  concurrence. 

A  common  problem  of  the  "In-house"  organlzatlona^l  model 
Is  the  requirement  that  research  staff  evaluate  results  of 
program  staff  imder  the  same  administrative  roof.     In  this  . 
project,  not  only  did  this  requirement  affect  both  research, 
and  service  staff,  which  were  —  as  Is  not  so  common  — . 
literally  as  well  as  administratively  under  the  same  roof 
and  In  the  same  close  quarters^  "btMfc*  /ds  has  been  seen,  the 
design^  also  Imposed  the  duality  of  service^  clinical^  and 
research  tasks  upon  the  same  staff  members        sometimes  even 
tp  the  point  of  requiring  self -evaluation  of  their  own  ser- 
vice  and  clinical  activities. 

A  number  of  additional  factors  are  well  documented  In 
the  recent  llterature^-'-asfcoijim      to  most  youth-work  research 

41 

E.g.,  Herman,  M.  and  Sadofsky,  S.,  Youth-Work  Programs' 
Problems  of  Planning  and  Opera tl on ♦  Center  for  the  Study  of 
Unemployed  Youth,  N.Y.U.   (1966).     This  work  strongly  depicts 
the  generality  of  such  factors. 
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projects,.    It  Is  believed  that  these  were  operative  In  the 
setting  of  this  project,  and  that  a  system  was  not  devised  to 
measure  their  Influence  upon  the  data,  ^  Wti*ie  \he  predominant 
affects  of  the  prevlously-clted  factors  were  sj^ff^wlde^ 
ihos'e  mentioned  below  JH»e  predominantly  associated  jf^lth  the 
proJect^s  Research  staff.    They  concern  organization,  pre- 
planning, and  re*search  management,  as  permitted  and  limited 
by  the  particular  proposal,    3lnce  the  design  called  for  JLnter- 
^Isclpllftary  staffing,  the  degree  of  success  which  the  prt^ 
Ject  achlave^  in  Intergratlng Uiie  disparate  research  special- 
ties within  one  staff^  In  establishing  meaningful  Inter- 
disciplinary ""communications,  and  In  creating  an  environment 
In  which  this  cpmmunlcation  could  be  efficiently  directed 
toward  achievement  of  stated  project  goals^  are  all  pertlnertt 
to  Interpretation  of  the  experiment's  results.    For  example, 
as  the  project  became  morfe  completely  staffed  and  more  fully 
established  in  its  funxiamental  operational  aspects,  the  level 
of  attention  paid  to  research 'questions  became  more  sophisti- 
cated.    Instruments  which  had  been  accep'bed  by  a  skeletal 
staffs  faced  with  the  need  to  collect  data  v/hich  would  later 
be  unavailable,  gradually  appeared  inadequate.     Definitions  / 
which  had  seemed  clear  in  the  proposal  later  appeared  super- 
ficial  and  simple-minded,  or  were  revealed  to  consist  of  com- 
ponent parts  which  could  not  be  assembled  under  present  con- 
ditions or  with  available  staff.    Procedures  and  decisions 
which  had  been  eminently  sensible  at  the  time  they  were 


Implementej^  suddenly  revealed  flaws  and  defects  which  detracted 
from  the  validity  of  1*ie  data  which  they  were  designed  to 
yield.    Essentially,  these  are  the  problems  of  agencies, 
transplanted  Into  a  setting  which,  uinllke  agencies,  requlrefiL 
achievement  of  fotm  before  Its  operation  commence^    In  all 
of  these  discoveries,  the  project  faced  the  question  of 
whether  to  continue,  for  the  sake  of  consistency  and  contract  ^ 
commitments,  or  %o  change  course,  for  the  sake  of  what  was, 
at  the  time,  the  best  professional  consensus  available.  The 
Issue  underlying  this  sltxiatlon  Is  that  the  level  of  pro- 
fessional consensus,  at  any  given  time  In  the  project's  life, 
was-  a  function  of  the  level  or  orgsualzatlon,  staffing,  ad- 
ministration, and  stage  of  operation  which  had  then  been 
achieved.     It  la  reasonable  to  assiime  that,  with  a  different 
constellation  of  these  sajne  factors,  different  alternatives 
would  have  appeared  and  different  decisions  would  have  been 
made.    Yet  It  appears  certain  that  the  perception  of  alter- 
natives and  the  decisions  actually  taken  were  definitive  of 
the  nature  a^d  level  of  the  research  which  was  b«*iig  conducted. 
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VIII    stosNCE  OF  SIGNIFICANT  PROCBDUBES  AMD  EVENTS  PER 


1 

2 


k 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 

13 
14 

15 


CYCLE.  WITHOUT  VARIATIONS 
A.    Punotions*  Sequence  and  Location: 

Location 


Fvmction 
Admitted 

Orientation  1 

Beta  of  Test  "A" 

Transfer 

orientation  2 

Gross  Demograph- 
ic Screening 

Test  "A"  balance 

Final  selection 
Into  Experiment 

) Classification 
)for  Training 
) 

) Interim  Work 

)Asslgmnent 

) 

) Orientation  3 

Assignment  to 
Housing 

Commencement  of 
Training 

Orientation  4 


Institutional 
Removals  frott 
Training  \ 


To  Reo^pitlon  ,and  Classi- 
fication Center 

Reception  and  Classifi- 
cation Center 

(^Reception  and  Classifi- 
cation Center 

To  Adolescent  Division 

Adolescent  Division 

Adolescent  Division 

Adolescent  Division 
Adolescent  Division 

Adolescent  Division 

Adolescent  Division 

Adolescent  Division 


Time 
Day  1 

Week  1 

tfeek  1 

week  2 
Week  2 
Week  2 

Week  3 
Week  3 

Week  3 


Week  3  until 
Time  "T" 

Week  3 


Adolescent  Div,  to  "quads"  Time  "T" 
from  cells  blocks 


Adolescent  Division 

(1)  P.S.  189 

(2)  MDT  Area 

Adolescent  Division 

(1)  P.S.  189 

(2)  MDT  Area 


(1)  MDT  Area 

(2)  P^.  189  Exp. 

(3)  pm  189  control 

(4)  Adolescent  Division 


(btwn.wk.3-10 
Time  "T" 


Time  "T" 
to  "T"  + 

one  week 

Bctweoa  "T" 
and  "T"  + 
20  Weeks 
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step  Punotlon 

16         "Special"  After- 
care First  Personal 
Contact 


17 

18 

19 
20 
21 
22 

23 
2k 


25 
26 


Termination  of 
Training 


Training  Evalu- 
ation Data  Col- 
lection 

Tests  "B"  and  "C" 


Housing  Re- 
assignment 

Institutional 
Assignment 

pre-release 
transfer 


Institutional  par- 
ole-Officer Contact 


Location 

(1)  MDT 

(2)  /P.S.  189  Exp,. 

(3)  P*S.  189  Control 


(1)  MDT  Area 
2)  P.S.  189  Exp. 
)  ,P.Si  xei?  Ctotrol 
)  Adolescent  Division 


(1)  MDT  Area 

(2)  P.S.  189 


Adolescent  Division 


Adolescent  Dlv. "Quads" 
to  Cell  block 

Adolescent  Division 


prom  Adolescent 
Division  to  Reception 
and  Classification 
Center 

Reception  and  Cleiss- 
Iflcatlon  Center 


Release  from  Rlker^    perry  Landing,  Bronx 


First  parole  Report    Parole  H.Q.  Manhatteui 

Aftercare  Services: 
Job  Counseling 
Placement 
Resources  Referral 


27 


Demographic  Data 
Collection 


parole  offices; 
Parole  H.Q. 


Time 

Between  "T" 
+  Ik  wks  emd 
"T"  +  20 
weeks 

+  20 
weeks 


"T"  +  20 
weeks 


"T"  +  21  to 
22  weeks 

«T«  +  20 

weeks 

,"T"  +  20  to 
22  weeks  ^ 

Time  "R" 
less  10  days 


Time  "R"  less 
1  week 

Time  "R" 
(Btwn."T'^  + 
24  wks  and 
«T«  +  30  wks) 

Time  "H" 

Btwn,  **R**i  + 
1  wk.  and 
+  3  wks. 


Btwn.  "R"  + 
1  wk.  and  "R" 
+  3  wks. 
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step      FunoAon  Location  ,  Time 

BELOW  THIS  LINE  ACTIVITIES  NOT  SYSTEMATICALLY  OPERATIONALIZED 

BECAUSE  OP  FUNDING  TERMINATION 


28  Continuous  subjects    Project  offices;  From  "R"  + 
Follow-up                 .    parole  H.Q.  1  to  3  wks* 

29  Employer  Follow-ups    Field  "R"  +3  mos 

and  "R" 
6  mos« 

30  Group  Psychotherapy    Project  offices  "R"  +  1  mo« 

to  "R"  +  3 
mos« 


31         "D"  Test  Battery         Project  offices 


••R"  +  3  mos 
to  "R"  +  k 
mps« 


B.    Treatment  Allooatlorr: 


1 

2 

3 
k 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 
14 

15 


For  \Jhom 

All  Adolescent  Arrivals 
All  Adolescent  Arrivals. 

All  Adolescent  Arrivals 

All  Adolescent  Arrivals 

All  Adolescent  Arrivals 

All  Adolescent  Arrivals 

All  Ellglbles  After  . 
Demographic  Screening 


All  Ellglbles  After 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub J. 

All  Ellglbles  AfVr 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub  J. 

*A11  Ellglbles  After 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub J. 

All  Ellglbles  After 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub J. 

All  Ellglbles  After 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub J. 

All  Ellglbles  After 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub J. 

All  Ellglbles  After 
Test  "A"  (Exp.  sub  J. 


Cell  category  13 


16 


All  exp.  subjects  In  original 
Exp.  Cell  Categories  1,  2,  5, 

6,  9,  10 


By  Whom 
Correction 

Correction;  Custody  and 
Program  Personnel 

Project 

Correction 

Correction 

Project 

Project 

Project 


Correction;  classification 
Board 

Correction,;  Clarification 
Board 

Correction;  classification 
Board 

Correction 


(1)  Bd>,  of  Ed.  Staff 

(2)  MDT  Staff 

(1)  Bd.  of  Ed.  Staff 
(MDT  Staff) 

(1)  MDT  Counselor-ln- 

Charge 

(2)  P.s.  189  Principal 

(3)  Adolescent  Division 

Warden 

parole  "special"  officer; 
and  Project 
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step 
17 


19 

20 
21 

22 

23 
24 

25 
26 


27 


For  Whom 

All  Exp,  subjects 
less  Cell  13 

All  Exp,  subjects 


All  Exp,  subjects 
All  Exp.  subjects- 
All  Exp,  subjects  not  being 
released  Immediately  after 
training  completion 

All  Exp,  subjects 

All  Exp,  subjects 

All  Exp,  subjects 

All  Exp,  subjects 

All  Exp,  subjects  In  original 
exp,  cell  categories  1,  2,  5> 
6,  9,  10 

All  Exp,  subjects 


By  Whom 


(1)  MDT  Counselors 

(2)  P,S,  189  Ed,  and 
Guidance  Counselor 

(3)  P,S,  189  Asst, 
Principal 

Correction 

Project  ^ 

Correction;  Classification 
Board 

Correction 
Correction^ 
Correction 
Parole 

••Special"  Parole  Officers; 
Project;  Community 
agencies;  Volunteers 
(community) 

Project 


THIS  LINE  ACTIVITIES  NOT  SYSTEMATICALLY  OPEFIATIONALIZED 
BECAUSE  OP  FUNDING  TERMINATION 


2S         All  Exp,  subjects 

29         All  Exp,  subjects 

,  30  All  Exp,  subjects  In  original 
exp,  cell  Categories  1,  3f  5> 
7,  9,  11 

31         All  Exp/  subjects 


Parole;  Project 
Project 
.Project 

Project 
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APPENDIX  THREE 


Observations  on  Educators'  Conferences- 


n 


lERlC 


CONTEMPORANEOUS  OBSERVATIONS  ON  CONFERENCES  OF 
EDUCATORS  BY  PROJECT  DIRECTOR  AS  NON-PARTICIPANT 
OBSERVER 

I.  BACKGROUND 

To  assist  in  evaluation  of  the  following  contem-* 
poraneous  observations  of  each  conferenc^^  a  few  pertinent 
facts  are  presented  41s  background. 

a)  These  perceptions  are  those  of  only  one  person. 
However,  in  the  case  of  the  P.S#I89  conference,  the  com- 
ments weire  shown  to  the  Principal  of  the.  school,  who  indi- 
cated he  would  share  these  evaluations  and  interpretations. 
As  reactions  of  the  Project  Director,  who  was  fully  fami- 
liar  with  the  educational  phases  of  the  project,  it  is 
likely  that  these  comments  di^fer^from  those  which  might 
be  made  by  an  observer  not-  fully  familiar  with  the  pro- 
ject's operation  and  relationship  to  the  school  programs, 
^^wever,  it  is  also  noted  that  separate  comments  were  pre- 
pared  by  the  sociologist  on  the  project  staff,  who  atten- 
ded  both  conferences,  as  a  non-participant  observer.  His 
and  the  following- comments  were  not  exchanged  or  reviewed 
and  there  wets  no  cross -discuss ion  of  reactions  until  both 
*  he  and  the  project  director  had  completed  their  initial 
dt^afts.     The  Hreactions  and  ^conclusions  of  the  two  individtuils 
were  substantially  the  same  although  the  project  sociolo-  ^ 
gist  had  not  been  involved  with  either  of  the  educational 
staffs  and  had  not  observed  the  workings  of  either  s'bhool 
in  detail  because  he  had  not  been  on  pro ject  staff  for 


vexSy  long.' 

I'  " 
*^    A  b).  Select ioA  of  conference  peurticipants  obviously 

^had  a  great  deal  to"*  do  with  the  net  effect  of  the  comments 

'  •  ^  / 

made  at  the  conferences.     Selection  was  left  to  the  Principal 

n  ..  * 

of  P«S>.   189  em^|^,o  the  Counselor*in« charge  of  the  M.O.T. 

program,  with  theLorbJect  staff  suggesting  only  that  the 
number  of  education^rl-^pr^ticipants  be  8  or  fewer  an4  re** 
questing  that  those  selected  be  '"representative^"  There 
exists  at  least  the^  posV^^rllity  that  selection  of  partici- 
pants distorted  the  presentation  of  actual  operational 
vents  which'^were  describ'ltd.  ' 

c)     It  may  be  reasoned^''t4aa*---conf  erences  pf  ^^is  kind 
cannot  depict  operation  of  a  program  and  that  their  main 
value  is  to  reflect  a  program's  belief  about  wh^t  it  was 
Jboing. 


11.     M.D.T.  CONFERENCE  HELD  JULY  27,  1966 
A.     Staff  Make-up; 

Throughout  the  conference,  M.D.T.  particpants  at- 

tributed  their  "success"  to  the  uniqueness  of  the  particular 

staff.     Time  and  ^lgain  they  were  unable  to  proceed  beyond 

this  point  in  describing  causes  of  the  results  which  Xhey 

thought  they  had  obtained:  ^^7^ 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     This  flexibility  is  impor- 
tant to  your  meeting  the  needs  of  the  kids  rather 
than  the  needs  of  your  ctirrioulum.     But  as  an  out- 
sider, again,  coming  in,  1  know  what  the  key  is,  you 
see.     The  key  is  the  staff.  .  . 

PROJECT  CO-PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:     If  you  will 
f  tell  me  that  the  only  solution  for  thes<^  kids  is  only 

to  give  them  beautiful  staffs  and  that  we  have  learned 

 ^  


n^fehing  more  than  to  give  the  kids  a  good  staff, 
I'm  afraid  I*m  stumped. I*m  asking  in  addition 
to  that,  what  in  addition?  A  . 

GUIDANCE^COUNSELOR:    There  is  no  addition. 


BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHEk:    You  have  the  response  there. 
I  am  convinced  that  you  could  not  go  past  whatever  we've 
done  without  the  kind  of  staff  which^you  have  to  have# 

The  participants  went  to  lengths^ to  d%scribe< themselves/' 

as^ unique  individuals:  •  \. 


COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:    All  right.  Let's  talk  about 
the  10Lnd  of  people  tj^iat  we  had  in  this  program.  What, 
what  kind  of— what  are  the  characteristics-^  ] 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:    They're  all  crazy. 

♦  * ' 

COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:    VHiat  does  that  mean,  "crazy"?  \ 
^  Yeah,  that's  ri«ht,  we  are.    We're  as  whacked  up  as  they 
>     come.     But  what  does  that  mean? 


/ 


GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     I  think  it  means  we  are  flexi- 
-  ble. ...  , 

BAS4:C  EDUCATION  TEACHERiMore  ^han  that,  we've  all 
had  our  «wiT^ problems. ..  .You  nave  fought  it  many  ways 
and  you  have  now  faced  u^  to  the  fact  that  you  stay 
alive. 

COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:   It's  a  kind  of  a,  one  of  the 
common  denominators',  tb^aJLJ^'s  a  Jcind  of  dissatisfaction 
^  with  the  status*  quOf  v/^ 

FEMALE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:  Yeah,  it's  a  maverick 
quality,  a  very  marked,  individualistic^-  ^ 

Staff  seemed  to  believe  they  had  developed  methodological 
innovations— which  they  were  unable  to  4dent if ^^hen' queried— 
because  of  thei^particular  personality  adjustments  ^and  their 
own  "maverick"  qualities.    They , repeatedly  repudiated  or  deni- 
grated anything  connected  with  the  Board  of  Education: 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:    The  other  part  that  I,  that  ^ 
^  I'm  glad  that  we  didn't  work... the  Board  of  Education. 

J.  don't  think^  the  pirog ram  would  have  been  as  good. 

*  ★  ★  ★ 

O  .  \    COUNSELOR- INj^^^E:   ...the  kind  of  coiirse  he»givis  in 

r  '      9  /  'J  ^^^^ 


\ 


20  weeks  would  probably  take  two^to«»three  years 
in  a  /Board  of  Educatioxi/  vocational  high  school 
and^ would  be  heavily  loaded  with  theoretical  ap- 
proach and  very,  very  limited  in  terms  of  actual— 

*  *  * 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACl^:  •  •  •  In  the  /Board  of 
Education  P#S.18§7  school  he  wouldn't  be  allowed 
to  touch  the  eqqipment  for  the  next  four  weeks. 

COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:     You  know  what  it  takes  in 
terms  of  an  enrolled  typing  course  in  high  school 
for  a  kid'^o  reach  35  words  a  minute?  Maybe  two 
years,  maybe  never. .within  20  weeks  /In-his  M.D.T. 
school/ f  this  just  doesn't  ^happett  in  the  /Board  of 
Education/  school. 

^  *  ★  * 

Bi^IC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:  You  know,  the  Board,  of 
Ed  ha^  been  around  for  a  long  time,  and,  as  much 
as  I  rebel  against  them. . . . 

'    The  following  aspect's  of  staff  make-up,  in  particu- 
-^^r  as  affecting  their  own  perceptions  of  their  teaching 
ft:^tions  ^.sui  of  the  problems  which  they  faced,  seemed  to 
me  to  have  significance: 

1)    Thei^  personalities,  "maverick,"  "kooky,"  "dis- 
satisfied with  the  ftatus  quo,"  "ci^y,"  dictated  the  v^^ 
problems  which  would,  arise  as  well  as  the  solutions  which 
t;his  staff  would  devise  and,  even,  could  envision.  Most 
fundamentally,  in  being  and  in  perceiving  thenselves  as 
being  "anti-lsstablishmeait ,"  the  M.D.T.  staff  had  to  develop 
means  of  disciplinary  control  of  the  trainees  independent 
of  cotrectional,  custodial,  punitjive  measures,  i.  e. ,  inde- 
pendent  of  the  Department  of  Correction.     Not  only  because 
of  their  own  personalities  and  self-image,  but  because  of 
the  newness  within  the  prison  system,  as  contrasted  with 
the  established  Board  x)f  Education  bureaucracy  and  the  es- 


tablished  Board  of  Education  school  on  Rlkers>^  Is^an^,  their 

failtire  to  develop  independent  control  would  mekn  their*  be- 

coming  dependent  on,  and,  practically,  at  the  mercy  of  , 

custodial  |>er8onnel  and  enmeshed  in  the  custodial  system* 

They  would,  therefore,  lose  their  professional  identify. 

This  situation  is  sedSTin  a  nimiber  of  their  Remarks: 

^    ^  BASIC  "koUCAT ION  TEACHERS     I  said,  one  time,  "You 
had  to  have  control,"  and  then  everyone  climbed  over  ' 
me  and  said  I  was  wrong,  and  about  8  weeks  later  they  ^ 
said  "You  were  right;  you  should  have  control." 

*  *  ★ 

N  ■  s 

At  first  it  felt  like  it. was  a  challenge  when  wp 
started  out*    We  were  a  little  nervous  at  first*  ^ut 
I  found  out  that  when  we  came  into  the  school  and  we 
separated  the  officers  from  the  school  like  we  hav6 
done,  they  didn't  come  into  .the  classroom*     When  the 
students  came  into  the  class'room^  *  *  *  ttiey  had  no  fear 
of  an  officer  walking  oytside  of  their  roc^ni*  *  *  * 

*  *  * 

COUNSELOR-IN-CHARGE:     And  it  seems  to  me  that  if  a 
teacher  can  handle  disciplinary  problems  by  himself 
without  rtmning  to  somebody  ^Ise,  this  must 9  of  necessi- 
ty, I  think,  increase  his  prestige  within  the  eyes  of 
the  group,  particularly  J:his -kind  of  population* 

The  need  for  independence  of  their  program  within  the 

prison  system,  and  the  process,  by  which  this  need  dictated 

a  way  of  perceiving  and  resolving  problems,  was  dramatically 

illustrated  by  one  instructor:^ 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:     I  had  a  problem  with  two 
kids  in  a  class  that  I  had  to^take  over,  and'  it  was  at 
the  end  of  the^day  and  I  douldn't  handle  it  then*  I 
told  them  I  would  see  them  in  the  morning*     It  seems 
that  they  spoke  in  front  of  this  ^to  an  officer;  the 
officer  pulled  them  out  of  line  that  morning,  and  when 
I  went  to  look  for  them  they- weren't  there*     I  went 


^This  qtaotation  is  also  to  be  read  on  page         ,  infra. 


immediately  into  his. /Cotmselor-in-charge* s7  office 
and  I  said  "The  two  kids  have  been  pulled  out;  you 
must  go  get  them  right  away."  He  didn't  question 
why,  even.    This  was  not  their  province  to  handle 
it.    This  officer  was  a  new  officer  for  the  day,  and 
he  was  going  to  handle  it.     But  it  wasn't* his  pro- 
vince.   This  went  JiII  though  the  cycle;  they  all 
heard  about  this.^  He  went  right  in—no,  he  went 
to  the  officer  wto  does  know  how  we  operate.  He 
said,  "Would  you  please  get  those  kids  out  of  here? 
It's  not  his  province  to  handle  it."    We  didn't  want 
to  attack  Correction,  but  we  were  m^dcing  clear  what 
their  limits  are; 

The  striking  difference  between  the  way  such  situa- 
tions were  handled  in  M.P.T.  and  in  P.S.189'is  illustrated 
by  contrasting  qtiotations  from  each  conference.    A  P.S.189 
instructor  cdsually  indicated  that  "1  had  onejsuch  case, 
where  he  refused  to  work,  and  1  wrote  |iim  up  ^s  a  regular 
institutional  infraction/*"    On  the  other  hand,  reliance 
upon  the  correctional  disciplinary  system  was  seen  by  M.D.T. 
staff  as  a  most  serious  step: 

COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE: ..  .they  have  to  be  informed 
of  the  consequences  that  they  would  have  to  pay  if  they 

violated  these  limits.    Now,the  consequences  varied. 
The  most  extreme  consequence  is  writixig  a  kid  up  on 
an  infraction.    This  was  the  moC  extreme,  and  we 
did  have  to  employ  this  in  three  of  foxir  cases  in 
a  very  short  period  of  time.    At  that  point  in  oxir 
development  where  we  had  gone  overboard  in  terms  of 
permissiveness  that  we  were  pulling  back  and  we  had 
to  set  up  a  kind  of  very  punitive  set-up  with  three 
or  four  kids,  to  act  as  examples  for  the  rest.  Now, 
that's  the  most  extreme. 

It  is  hypothesised  that  the  need  to  develop  self- 
contained  means  of  control  over  the  trainees  became  the 
major  goal  of  ^the  M.D.T.  program,  in  practice  superseding 
training  or  vocational  counseling  aims  and  justifying  the 
so-called  th^ap^utic  efforts  of  the  staff. 

2)    The  same  forces,  i.e.,  the  "group  personality" 
of  the  staff,  which  made  it  difficult  for  them  to  work 


within  existing  institutional  facilities  on  a  parity  with 
other  components y  and  the  social  pressures  created  by  M.D.T. 
being  a  new  and  small  unit  within  an  established  and  large 
institution  directed  the  creation  of  a  ^^total  society** 
within  the  M.D.T.  program.     M.D.T.  became  not  a  vocational  " 
training  program  within  a  prison  but,  in  some  respects 
a  **released-time**  training  program  within  the  confines  of 
the  institution.     In  other  respects  it  shared  some  charac- 
teristics of  a  non-resident iai  treatment  facility.  These- 
features  are  illustrated  by  the  following  remark: 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:  ...One  of  the  kids  today 
in  a  counseling  session  made  the  coimnent  that  once 
he  gets  into  that  place  /xtiB  M.D.T.  quarters  within 
the  Adolescent  Division  on  Rikers  Island/ 9  beyond 
the  bars  /(separating  the  M.D.T.  portion  of  the  prison 
from  a  long  connecting  corxidor/,  3rou  know,  when 
they  march  him  in,  he  doesn't  feel  he  is  in  prieon 
any  more;  he  feels  he  is  in  school. 

It  was,  apparent ly,  important  for  the  staff  of  M.D.T. 
to  create  an  atmosphere  which  was  different  from  the  prison's 
in  order  for  them,  personally,  to  siarvive  within  the  prison 
institution  because  of  their  own  alienation  from  it..  Thus, 
the  Counselor- in-charge  says: 


BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:   I  hate  it.     It's  taken  a 
toil  on  me.     I  hate  the  place. .. I  hate  the  place....  ^ 

The  female  cotmselor  also  points  out  that,  even  during 

••off"  hours  the  staff  is  a  unit  within  the  prison,  but  not 

a  part  of  it: 

You  know  when  I  feel  it  the  most?  When  we  have 
to  walk  down  the  hall  and  see  the  men  lined  up,  or 
see  them  being  frisked,  or  when  we  have  to  constantly 


eat  together*     I'm  saying  that^as  a  human  beings 
the  personal  toll  that  it  takes,  the  things  that 
I  boave  to  sacrifice  are:  I  never  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  away,  you  know*  ••there  is  no  place 
to  go*     In  the  winter  time  we  always  have  to  eat 
together* 

It  should  be  npted  that,  although  there  are  no  ^ 

commercial  altezmaliives  to  the  prison  dining-room,  the 

isolation  of  whict/this  staff  member  spoke,  requiring 

the  M*D*T*  staf^to  be  together  during  meal  and  "break" 

times,  was  self-imposed,  since  it  was  shared,  dtiring  the 

common  dining  hours,  by  cbtrrection  officers,  rehabilita- 

^tional  staff,  and  instructors  from  P*S*I89*     This  M*D*T* 

counselor  goes  on  to  point  out  that  the  M*D*T*  staff  has 

achieved  a  further  isoIati3pn  from  the  prison  atmosphere, 

within  the  M*D*T*  quarters:  ^ 

When  I'm  with  the  kids  I'm  not  so  aware  of 
the  prison  setting  because  of  the  officers,  the 
whole  Correction  Department,  is  playing  a  very 
minor  role  now,  an  important  one  but,  I  mean,  they've 
faded  i,nto  the  background*     They  are  not  so  prominent 
€inymore* 

3)    Since  the  staff  was  heavily  oriented  toward 
coianseling,  and  because  of  the  ur^e  to  create  a  "total 
society,"  the  prison  M*D*T*  program  seems  to  have  become, 
in  ed^ence,  a  treatment  f acility--minus  the  usual  clinical^ 
aspects  of  treatment*     Although  the  proportion  of  "counseling" 
to  training  and  education  is  one-to-five,  the  actual  em- 
phasis seems  almost. to  have  reversed  this  ratio  as  a  re- 
sult of ^what  was,  in  effect,  treating  classes  as  extensions 
of  the  counseling  process* 


,   Thus,  the  shop  instructor . sees  it  as  his  Soh  to  dis- 
cover  what  makes  a  boy" tick"  and  to  take  his  training  cues 
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from  the  counselor.     In  addition^  he  judges  the  success 

of  his  encounter  with  the  boy  in  terms  of  subsequent 

counseling"perforraance"  by  the  boy: 

SHOP  INSTRUCTOR:     Some  that  happenfed-la^ly  is 
that  I  had  a  boy  in  the  class  about  10  weeks.  I 
couldn't  communicate  with  him.     He  wouldsit  in  front 
of  me  and  evezry  time  I  would  give  him  something  to  do 
he  woul(^  put  his  head  down.     Now  xtsy  Job  was,  right 
then  and  there,  to  find  out  what  made  this  boy  tick, 
and  that  meant  that  during  times  of  the  day  I  had  to 
make  it  my  business  to  be  there  a  little  while,  while 
he  was  working,  in  order  to  see  what  he  was  doing  and 
^  ask  him  questions. .. .And  I  checked  with  the  cotmselor 
....and  now  we  can't  shut  him  up.     He  goes  to  the 
counselor  now;  he  takes  over  the  counseling  session. 

With  a  staff  composed  of  counselors  and  led  by  a 
counselor,  it  is  obvious  that  the  end  product  will  not  be 
teaching  but  counseling.    Thus,  the  shop  instructor  almost 
apologetically  prefaces  a  description  of  a  conversation 
he  had  with  one  of  his  trainees  with  the  remark  "and  I  did 
something  which  I  am  not  trained  for,  I'm  not  a 
counselor. ..." 

A  disciplinary  problem,  i.e.,  one  who  requires  special 
counseling-control  treat^ici^nt ,  is  viewed  by  the  staff  as  one 
who  violates  either  tfie  M.D.T.  schedule  (by  falling  to 
be  where  he  is  supposed  to  be  at  the  proper^ ime)  or  the 
MD.T.  institutional  routine  (by  failing  to/do  the  training 
task  assigned  to  him  or  to  participat^H^--or  at  least  not 
disrupt^-nortnal  dail^  counseling  s^ssiond,  which  everyone 
is  required  tro  attend).     In  other  words,  the  great  ^nphasis 
is  toward  institutional  conformity.    The  fact  that  psycho- 
manipulative  counseling  emerged  as  the  primary  technique  to 
enforce  discipline  and  conformity  seems  very  natural  in  view 
of  the  alternatives  which  this  petrticular  group  was  able  to 


perceive  and  in  view  of  their  professional  backgrounds* 

That  the  non-counselors  in  the  group  were  soon  able  to 

pick  up  on  this  technique  and  clearly  understood  that  the 

conformity  which  was  sought  was  to  the  M.D.T,  schedule 

is  illustrated  by  the  following  exchange: 

SHOP  INStRiJCTOR:  ••.that  they  are  going  to  con- 
form now  to  the  rd^st  of  the  class,  maybe  under  pro- 
test, but  they  conform^ 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:  Or  not  give  you 
trouble^ 

4)    The  need  to  construct  a  whole  society  rather  than 
to  interconnect  with  existing  components  of  the  prison 
service  groups  resulted  in  establishment  of  a  level  of 
disciplinary  control  beyond  the  ps5rchom£uiipulative  coun- 
seling level:  a  separate  M^D^T^  judicial  system^     This,  too, 
was  radically  transformed  from  the  usual  qtiasi- judicial 
administrative  stxructure,  apparently  because  of  the  perva- 
sive counseling  mentality •     As  a  court  of  last  rssort,  after 
the  "lower- court"  of  teacher- inmate  settlement  of  disputes 
by  inter-personal  counseling  is  exhausted,  a  teacher  or 
counselor  brings  a  particular  disciplinary  situation  to  the 
attention  of  the  Counselor- in-charge^     This  corresponds  to 
the  complaint,  charge,  or  presentments     The  charge  is  made 
in  privte^     The  Counselor-in-charge  may  dismiss,  by  telling 
the  complainant  to  go  back  and  "try  again^" 

SHOP  INSTRUCTOR:     Now,  we  ran  into  a  clash^  He 
was  rebelling  against  me,  and  I  was  going  to  take  him 
to  the  Counselor-in-charge,  but  I  spoke  to  the  Counselor- 
in-charge  first  about  it  and  he  said,  "what  do  you  want 
me  to  do  with  this  kid?''    And  I  looked  at  the  way  he 
said  "What  do  you  want  me  to  do  with  this  kid?"  and  1 


said  to  myself,  "Well,  maybe  I  haven't  been  fair 
\jCo  the  kid.    Maybe  I  am  using  my<^own  personal 
problems.     Let  me  go  back  and  see  if  I  can  do 
something  on  my  own  before  I  bring  him  in,  be- 
caxise  when  I  bring  him  to  him,  it's  justabout 
he'll  say,  'Now,  Bill,  if  you  can't  do  nothing, 
something  must  be  wrongl'** 

As  an  alternative  to  dismissal  of  the  charges,  the 
boy  appears  personally  before  the  Counselor- in* charge. 
The  latter' s  options  correspond  to  probation  (retximing 
the  youth  to  program  with  provisions  for  reconsideration 
if  the  complaining  teacher  finds  there  has  been  no  ^ 
behavioral  "improvement);  imprisonment  (referring  the 
youth  to  the  institutional  disciplinary  board  b3rwriting 
an  infraction);  imprisonment  and  banishment  (writing  an 
institutional  infraction  and  also  removing  the  boy  f rom  ^ 
the  M.D.T.  ppcgram). 

There  are  at  least  two  significant  differences  be- 
tween this  and  the  normal  judicial  process.    These  are: 

(1)  total  acceptance  of  the  complaint  on  face  value  flfcd 
the  absence  of  any  real  fact-finding  determination; 

(2)  the  lack  of  any  causal  relationship  between  the  al- 
leged offense  and  the  severity  of  pianishment.     These  two 
differences  reflect,  respectively:  (l)  the  view  that  a 
disciplinary  problem  is,  in  fact,  anything  which  disturbs 
staff,  program,  or  xroutine  and,  therefore,  the  actual 
facts  of  an  occurrence  are  irrelevant  inasmuch  as  the 
disturbance  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the  complaint; 

and  (2)  punitive  severity  is  based  on  the  disciplinarian's 

/ 

perception  of  the  offender's  personality  rather  than  on 
the  natxire  or  degree  of  his  disruptive  action. 


B.     Methods.  Techniques,  and  Underlying  Theories; 

This  observer  completely  discbxinted  the  M.D.T.  claims 
to  the  effect  that  what  this  program  is  doing  has  not  been 
done  anywhere  else  before.    Thfe  group  is  clearly  not  know- 
ledgeable about  other  ^ducatlonal  or  training  programs  with 
delinquent  or  convicted  adolescents.    Moreover,  it  does  not 
seem  likely  that  the  group  has,  in  fact,  a  real  understanding 
^  of  what  it  actually  is  doing.     A  nulafcer  of  examples  of  well- 

documented  and  th^retically-grounded  programs,  from  Cali- 

/'' 

fomia  to  New  ^rk,  came  to  my  mind  which  were  similar  in 
infport^t  wa/s  to  the  M.D.T.  "approach."    Finally,  i^^s^^ 
reasonable  to  assume  that  their  claim  to  "uniqueness"  ks 
merely  a  reaction  which  developed  to  the  year's  ctimulative 
pressure  to  justify  themselves  and  their  program,  ba^f^within 
and  without  the  prison  system,  compounded  by  the  conY^r^ce 
being  conducted  in  the  presence  of  those  whom  they  must  have 
regarded  as  evaluators  of  their  activities. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rikers  M.D.T.  program  may  be  unique 
in  the  number  of  incredible  handicaps  which  must  have  created 
these  pressures,  and  probably  resultant  anxieties,  for  staff. 
Some  of  these  were: 

1)    This  was  a  totally  new  program  on  Rikers,  designed 
outside  the  prison,  by  other  than  penologists,  for  operation 
in  the  community  rather  than  within  a  prison;  it  had  no  in-  ^ 
digenous  points  of  origin  within  the  Correction  Department, 

a)  The  program  was  imposed  on  the  prison  by  an  out -of 
O  touch  and  out-going  Commissioner  and  by  central  office  staff 


of  the  rersearch  and  nuinicipal  agencies  without  planned 
participation  by  any  custodial  pe^3onnel  on  Rikers  and 
prior  to  any  of  the  ctirrent  staff  having  been  assembled 
or  hired- 

3)  The  program  was  further  isolated  frpm  the  priqon 
system  at  the  outset  because  the  particular  staff  which  was 
able  to  be  assembled  consisted  of  persons  Wholly  without  pre- 
vious  experience  in  correctional  education. 

4)  The  program  was  housed  in  an  area  of  the  prison 


physically '^isoljite^k^rom  and  at  the  periphery  of  the  Adp^fe^- 
cent  Division.  ^ 

5)  The  program  was  f landed  from  20-week-cycle  to  20-week 
cycle,  with  no  guarantee  of  continuing  emplo3nneht  for  any 
staff  and,  in  some  instances,  with  unpaid  lajr-over  periods 

i  between  cycles.  ^ 

6)  It  appeared  that  the  program  Jas  in  obvious  compe- 
tition with  the  P.S.  189  training  program,  vhich  had  ^ready 
been  established  for  a  number  of  years^ithin  the  prison 
system.     Similarly,  the  administrative  divi&on  wit^hin  the 
Board  of  Education  of  which  P.S.  189  was  a  part  had  been  in 
existence  for  a  long  period  of  time,  while  the  M.D.T.  division 
of ^the  Board  of  Education,  under  which  the  Rikers  M.D.T.  pro- 
gram operated,  existed  solely  since,  and  by  virtue  of  the  en- 

*      actment  of  recent  federal  legislation--whose  renewal  depended, 
^       in  part,  upon  the  results  which  it  could  demonstrate  to 
legislators. 

7)  There  were  not  enough  trainees  available  to  permit 


any  real  intake  screening  or  selection/  and  the  political 
situation  made  it  undesirable  for  the  M.D.T.  staff  to  re- 
duce the  number  of  training  "slots" , which  had  been  alloca- 
ted by  the  State  Employment  Service  to  it,  in  order  to 
permit  such  selection,  or  to  leave  some  of  the"slots"which 
it  had  received  unfilled. 

8)  Staff  had  all  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  experiment  involved  evaluation  of  its  program,  during 
the  first  year  of  operation,  comparative  to  the  P.S.  189 

program.  \^ 

9)  Adolescent  parolees  were,  traditionally,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  place.     Under  the  M.D.T,  program,  primary 
placement  responsibility  for  the  M.D.T.  trainees  after 

their  release  from  Rikers  Island  fell  to  the  N.Y. State 
Employment  Service*,     The  Employment  Seirvice  also  had^JChe 
initial  responsibility  for  recommending  continuation  or 
discontinuation  of  the  Rikers  M.D.T.  program.     So  long  as 
it  continued  to  operate,  however,  any  poor  "placement 
record"  would  reflect  badly  on  the  Employment  Service  ' 
which,  therefore,  was  under  some  pressure  to  attribute 
this  placement  failure  either  to  inadequate  prior  training, 
by  the  Rikers  M.D.T.  staff  or  to  the  innate  ineducatability 
of  the  population.     It  could  express  and  relieve  these 
pressures  by  recommending  the  discontinuance  of  the  pro- 
gram.    If  such  an  institutional  inclination  existed,  it 
was  supported  by  the  fiercely  competitive  personal  rela- 
tionships which  existed  between  crucial  State  Einplo)rment 
and  M.D.T.  counterparts.     The  situation  culminated  in 


J 

f 
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^       •  '. 

the  non-refunding  of  one  of  the  M.D.T.  cycles,  consisting 
of  three  shops  and  associated, counseling  and  remedial  pro- 
grams, constituting  half  of  the  entire  Rikers  M.D.T.  program, 
in  the  9pring  of  1966.     At  that  time,  the  other  half  of  the 
program,  consisting  of  another  three  shops,  continued  in  * 
Qperation  <llthough  it  remained  a  matter  of  speculatloti  whether 
or  not  even  these  three  shops  would  be  re-fund6d  upon  comple- 
tion of  the  current  training  cycle.     While  the  actual  can- 
cellation took  place  at  the  end  of  the  year,  throughout  the 
year  the  M.D.T.  organization  both  on  Rikers  Island  and,  more 
particularly,  within  the  BoBrd  of  Education's  ceBtrAl  office 
in  Brooklyn,  indirectly^  slanted  its  public  rilatlons  campaign 
toward  the  Ni>w  York  City  and  Albany  offices  of  the  State  Em- 
ployment  Service,  afince  therein  lay  the  final  decisional 


power  for  M.D.T.  funding.     This  campaign  Includedr  news  rer 
leases  and  expressions  in  masb-communicat ions  media  by^high 
placed  officials  and  private  citizens  ftom  the  Mayor  and  the 
-Commissioner  of  Correction  to  various  union  officials.  ^  The  ^ 
effect  of  this  considerable  public  exposur^,  on  both  trainees 
and  staff,  at  a  time  when  the  M.D.T.  Rikers  program  was* 
hardly  operative  and  only  in  its  evolving  stages  ^is  not  easily 
^^eadtirfeable.     Orie  suspects  that  it  mayhave  forced  this  M.D.T. 
staff  into  pOsitiye  statements  ''and  postures  which  they  knew  ^ 
did  not  conform  yo  the  facts  about  their  progral!5>sy^  This ,  in 
turn,  may  have  had  a  negrftiye  effect  oxj  both  teachers  and 
trainees  in  morale  and  motivation,  and  may  have  been  an  an*  ^ 
xiety-heightentng  iff luonce  .on  the  program  iri  general.  As 


an  example  of  this,  which  was  nbt  cited  in  the  conferenQe, 
the  "gradxiat ion" ceremonies  conducted  on  Rikers  Island 
might  be  mcntionelVi^    The  Mayor,  the^^pomniissioner  of  Cor- 
rection, the  Director  of  the  Board'  s  M.D•T^'^^TOgram,  "^d 
several  other  prominent  persoYis  associated  with  the  cor- 

V 

rectional  field  were  present.    The  "graduates"  of  an  M.D^T. 
cycle  were,  apparently,  in  the^tidience.     Everyone  spoke 
as  if  this  ceremony  were  immediately  previous  to  the  train- 
ees* release  and  their  continuation  of  mainland  training.  / 
In  fact,  most  of  the  boys  who  had  completed  the  cy<^e  had  ( 
been  returnee!  from  the  "quads"  to  the  "cell  blocks" 
#wre  but  of  any  training  program,  awaiting  their  various  i 
release  dates.     The  particular  trainees  in  the  audience 
were  those  currently  iiT  training  from  a^ present  cy^^. 
In  addition,  of  those  boys  from  the  "graduating"  cycle 
who  had  actually  already  been  released  from  prison,  many 
had  either  not  been  recommended  for  or  admitted  into  the 
mainland,  training  course?.     The  speakers  were  not  all 
aware  of  this  deception,  but  some  were.  Nevertheless, 
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this  kind  of  ceremony  was  seen  as  being  helpful  in  publici- 
zing H.D.T.  and  as  a  force  to  insure  its  cojAitinuation  on 
Rikers  Island. 

1.  Counselin)^  Methods  and  Techniques; 
As  mentioned  above,  i^  appeared to  this  observer  that 
the  functiqnal  purpose  of  counseling  in  the  M.D.T.  program 
was  to  develop  a  disciplinary  technique  which  would  minimize 
pgrogram  disruption  and  avoid  the  necessity  of  surrendering 
^  disciplinary  Prerogatives  to  custodial .authorities.  The 


^M.D.T.  staff,  ^itself ,  w£is  notably  a-concepttial,  and 

-I '  „ 
attempts  1:0  elicit  explanations  for  what  was  actually 

were  met  with  further  comments  .about  the  uniqueness  of 
stal^f  and  its  personal^  ability  to  ^^derstand  these 
youngsters --5"      ^       ^  . 


PROJECT  CO-PRINCIPAL  INVESTIGATOR:  Now why 
do  you  think  he  heard,  you? 

SHOP  INSTRUCTOR;  The  emotional~I»m  trying 
to  pinpoint --he  was  in  a  spot,  he^could  not  get 
out  of  that  chair, 

COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:   I  t^iink  it  was  because 
you  were  you*    And  because  you  were  Able  to  estab-^ 
lish  the  ki^d  of  relationship  with  him  that  would 
permit  him  to  hear  you,  if^  he  heard 'you* 

— or  with  det;ailed  recitations  of  how  particular  cashes 

"  ^  ■    'v,    ■  .  *  •  . 

were  handled,  which,  nevertheless,  did  not  give  any  cleart 

'  *  jf 

picture  of  what  ^ctua>lly  constituted  this  counseling  tecl 
niqiie  and  how  it,  really  wbrked.    fie^pite  this  a-conceptt 
"or  antl4^conceptual  attitude,  in  this  observer' #  opinion  at 
it  was^^ssible  to  piece  together  a  description  bf  what  . 
the  M.D,\,  staff  refers  to  as^counseling  and  of  how  the 
t^chnixjue^  i^T^eratiy^  in^serving  M.D.T,  staff  needs. 

The  rirst  requisite  was  for  staff  all  to  agree  01^ 

*  2  ,  ^ 

a,  "united  front"    vis-a-vis  the  trainees.    There  C0UI4  be 

 :----{-■ 

See  the  related  observation  concerning  M.D.T.  as 
a  "closed  Society" -in  coc^arison  with  the  "open  society" 
of  P.S.  189,  in  the  follbwlng  s^tion  concerning  the 
^.S.  189  conference.  \  ^  Si^^ 


no  dissenting  staff  theorist^  no  weak  link  in  the  staff 
image  presented  to  the  inmates;  indivldualiism  could  not 


be  countered  w^j|hi^  that>§etting: 


CO~U(^i£OR^ IN::Ciua^ E :     l  saw  the  difficulty 
^from  the  b^ginning""a  little  differently.     1  saw 
th^  difficulty  of  oiir  not  saying  the  same  thing* 
Lack  of  consistency  on  the  part  of  the  staff. 

-  Thu^,  the  teachers,  as  part  of  the  whole  staff,  also 

had  to  be  inc^ctrinated  with  tl^e  counseling-relatidt^ship  , 

to  disciplinajcy  control  for  proper  functioning 

of  the  system.  ^ 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:     This  is  where  We 
had  some  tA)ubles,  because  we  did  not  always  agree. 
We  have  just  reached  the  point  now  where  our  tea* 
chers  are  beginning  to  understand  the  techniques 
of  doing  this  work,  and  what  kind  of  words  to  use. 
The  whole  language  formats  that  you  use  when  you 
approach  a  kid  with:  "Do  you  understand  what  you 
are  doint?"  etc.  _^  \ 

FEMALE  GUIJDANCE  COUNSELOR;    Very  impo^rtant* 

^  Having  fore^^losed  the  adolescent  Inm^^^te  from  th^  ^ 

probability  of  meeting  altezmative  kinds  of  reaction/, 

leaving  him^ef f ectively,  no  place  to  turn,  the  ne^^  step 

.in  the  counsel^g  technique  ^  to  disarm  him,  or  ^hrow  - 

him  off  balance  by  staff's  abandonment  of  traditional 

student<»teacher  and  inmate^staff  rolesi     Clear)^y,  the 

purpose  of  this  was  to  evoke  in  the  trainee  fj^wer  stylized 

and  patterned  reactions  to  authority  figures.     Perhfifis  for 

the  traditional  roles  they  substituted  certain  familial 

ones.     The  Counselor«>in«>Qharge  w^s  the  punitive  father; 

thfi  female  guidance  cotinselor  was  the  mother«>sister  ("I 


missed  you;  I  care  for  ^ou."  She  baked  cafe^s  for  the  boys, 
the  shop  ins1:ructor  was  the  kindly  '|Uricle  Bill".        The y 


control  purpose  df  this  stag^was  spelled  out  \M  one 


of  the  participants: 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHSl: . . .  the  whole  language 
technique  that  you  use  when  you  approach  the  kid 
ia^^^eir^  xn  trerms  of  ^xsaxiulng^Blm^^  m 

not  letting  hixn  use  «the  li^eapons  he  wants  to  use, 
an  act ing<-<»ut  type  effect.         '  ^ 

Now  comes  the  mpst  drucial  part  of  the  counseling- 

contxrol  technique,  i.e%,  formation  of  the  "relationship."  ^ 

Havir^  first  plugged  the  loopholes,  €und,  secpndly,  disarmed 

the^boys,  real  contact  is  now  made:  ,  ^ 

FEMALE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     And  the 
r elat  ionship - - 

SEVERAL:    That^s  the  whole  key. 

Tha  "relationship"  sought  to  be  established  seems 

to  be  characterized  by  invocation  of  both  love  and  fear. 

Here  individual  staff  styles  and  personalities  are  given 

some  freedom  to  operate.     Thus,  the  female  guidance  coun* 

selor  personalizes  herself  in  opposition  to  the  boys* 

expectations  of  her.    For  example,  she  permits  discussion 

of  her  sex  life: 

t  .  • 

FEMALE  GUIDANCE -^dUNSELOR:    Or  how  many  others, 
you  know,  when  kids  said  to  me  they  couldn^t  under- 
stand why  I  wasn^t  hooping  in  bed  Itming  intercourse 
la^t  night,  you  know,  without  responding  in  a  puni- 
tive kind  of  way:  "You  don't  speak  to  me  like  that.*^ 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     You  see,  once^you  gejC 
over  that  barrier — 

The  shop  instructor  gets  the  boys  to  identify  with 
him  because  he  is  Negro  and  comes  from  the  same  area  as 
many  of  them: 


SHOP  INSTRUCTOR:  .  Being  what  I  am,  and  I  say 
talking  t:he(ir  language,  really,  communicating 
.  with  them  and  telling  them  What  they  want  to 
f  hear. . .  * 


The  basic  education  teacher,  whose  language  and  intoziH- 

tion  throughout  the  conferaice^as  often  characterized  by  ang^y 

and  the  guidance  counselor  both,  perhaps ,  utilized  a\style  of  ^ 

provoking  anger,  and  then  accomplishing  the  desired  imbalance 

by  not  responding,  on  the  surface,  in  kind: 

GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     How  many  teachers^  counselors, 
admin is t rat ars,  or  something  would  tak&>  a  kid  looking  at ^ 
them  and  saying,  "You  mot  her- fucking  white  blue-eyed 
devii.,"  and  not  blpw  his  top  and  react,  realflLy-- 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:     And  not  answer  him 
phoney. 


GUiDANCE  COUNSELOR:  Right. 
BASIC  EDUCATION  TEfiCHER:  because  we  did  have  that/ 
-    It  seemed  to  ^this  observer  that  the  essence  of  the  rela- 
tionship established  was  the  extraction  of  persona^  revelations 
from  the  boys,  revelations  of  an  important  embtfonal  or  personal 
area*     The  first  w^dge  was  inserted  by  getting  ^  unguardecl 
response  from  the  boy  by  giving  an  unorthodox  and  ianexpe^:&ed 
response  to  his  behavior.    The  pseudo -personal,  or  friend-like, 
relationship  thus  begun  almost  irresistably  requires  a  recipro- 
cal commitment  from  the  lioy  in  the  form  of  a  personal  relation  . 
or  revelatitfrTp  especially  when  the  youth  is  directly  questioned 
by  staff. 

After  the  relation  or  revelation,  staff  had  two  viable 
control  possibilities  for  the  non-conformist  trainee.     Each  of 
these  options  involved  capitalizing  on  the  "relationship"  whicjpp 
had  been  established. 

The  first  involved  love.     If  the  recalcitrant  trainee 
made  sufficient  personal  investment  in  the, staff  member,  it 


was  possit^Ie  to  persuade  him  that  his  behavior  "hurt**  the 
staff  member  requiring  to  exert  control: 


BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER: would  say  there  is 
a  formula:  where  she  gives  pain  

FEMALE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     He's  asking  us,  pr^ 
ctically,  what  have  we  done.     And  I'm  saying,  one,  I 
cause  him  disomfort,  he  causes  me  pain,  and  he  is  made 
to  realize  what  he  is  doing  to  me,  to  others-- 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER: ...  and  she  comes  back « the 
next  day  and  tries  the  same  thing  over  again  the  next 
day. ... 

iv  ★  •* 

COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:     If  the  kid  is  acting  out,  idk 
we  let  him  know  it.     We  will  tell  him  about  our  feeling. 
We  tell  him  about  the  fact  that  he  is  causing  us  a 
great  deal  of  misery. 

■» 

Thi^  process  ^^facilitated  by  use  of  private  dispus- 


sions: 


^^facil 


COUNSELOR- IN-CHARGE:     ...We  felt  that  it  was  im- 
portant for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to  kake  a  kid  out  in- 
ter the  hall  and  talk  to  him  privateliT. . . . 
★  ★  ★ 

FEMALE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:'    And^  by" support iveV 
1  mean  when  a  young ster-^tloeb^  act  out  he  is  given  an 
opportunity  to  be  seen  by  the  cQtu>selor  individually. 


BASIC  EDUCATION  TEACHER:     And,  aj^o,  the  disci- 
pline which  is  taken  is  not  pun  it  ive>/^t^  first . 

★  ★  ★  ^  ^ 

FEMALE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR:     The  message  that  V^' 
goes  accross  is  that  "Itreally  like  you,  even  though 
ypu  continue  to  act  this  way.     Biit  look , at  what  you 
'^Tai^e/^oing. " 

T|he  second  disciplinary  option  may  be  descrilled  by  a 
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word  ^j/lvi-^h  was  repeatedly  employed  by  the  participants,  ^d  « 
especially  by  the  Counselor- in-chatge:  "confrontation'.'.  The 
^  donf rontation  is  punitive,  and  dependent  upon  exploitation  of 


/ 


* 

the  relationships  earlier  established^ and  of  the  personal 
revelations  involved  in  these  re;Lati6nship^.     The  Counselor- 
in-cha^e  explained  the  purpose  and  relevance  of  the  "rela- 
tionship" to  the  confrontation  process-; 

But  you  can't  tell"hi^\his  /that  he  is  a"loser" 

tlVln'^l^i  ^  relationship  there ^d  S^! 

til  the  kid  will  hear  3^ou,  \ 

The  Counselor- in-charge  describfe<|_a  "confrontation"  as 
v^demonstrating  to.  the  off©ndi§r  a  connection  tietw^en  his  in- 
fraction  *and  the  punitive  conseqiSepceS  thereof.     However,  - 
the  examples  which  were  given  show  quite  clearly  that  the 
opposite  is  true,  i.e.,  that  a  "confrontation"  does  not  ^ 
seem  to  relate  ^he  element  of  infraction  and  that  of  punish- 
ment.    Instead,  it  appeal^ed  to  involve  punishment  for  per- 
sonality, the  fullest  a^d  most  painful  gseudo-therapeutic 
interpretation  of  a  few,  selected,  crucial  points  in  the 
offender's  personality: 


^  -  ,        COUNSELOR-IN-CHARGE:... the -very,  very  heavy  ap- 

proach, *n  which  ybu  confront  the  kid  with  exa^etly  what 
in  the  hell  he  is,  with  what  he  is  doing,  with  i:he  con* 
sequences  of  this,  with  the  fact  that  h#4*  going  through 
•       a  revolving  door  from  one  jail  after  another  because  > 
that  is  why  he  got  into  prison  in  the  feirst  place^  You 
keept^showing  him  and  you  tell  him:  "Ybu're  a  loseir,  a 
God-damned  lousy  loser  and  you  are  going  to  be  a  lo^er 
all  your  lifel" 

This  reveJ.ationi,  to  an  adolescent  with  limited*  in«e^liec- 
tual  an^  emotional  development ,  who  had  been  entice^  into  a 
relationship,  seemed  most  certainly  guaranteed  to  be  ttiore 
effective  than  the  p^hysical  brutality  which  would  probably  , 
have  met  his  experience  or  expectations  of  a  prison. 
^  The  difference  betw6«n  act<ual|  coiy:ent  and  staff  percep-  ' 


V 
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ception  of  the  confrontation  is  drmatically  illustrated 
by  coinparison  bf  the  previous  quotatiofi  with  an  earlier 
ranark  of  the  Counselor- in-charge  in  which  he  euphemis^ 
tically  characterized  what  t«ok  place: 

"  And  then,  when  the  kid  gets  referred  to  me, 

we  go  through  a  kind  of  counseling  process. 

•  2.     Theory  and  Theoretical  Framework; 

The  stated  goal  of  the  M.D.^  staff,  as  repeatedly 

* 

expressed,  was  to  cause  trainees  to  "control  impulses" 
and  adjust  to  "authority  figures."    Apparently,  the 
theory  was  fthat  by  causing  that  kind  of  conformity  within 
the  institutional  confines,  a  pattern  of  behavior  would^ 
'develop  which  could  ^e  transferred  to  other"  situations 
oufiside  of  th# prison.     Although  this  appeared  to  be 
utter  nonsense,  to  this  observer,  in  view  of  the  particu- 
lar staff  training  an«l%ake-up,  the  shocking  aspect  of 

o 

the  .program  appeared  to  be  that,  with  such  professed 
aims,  there  was  no  professional  psychological  or  psychi- 
atric supervision  of  the  psychomanipulative  techniques 
employed  on  the  trainees.     As  jnoted  above,  staff  was 
very  much  centered  around  itself ;' both  expressly  and^ 
demonstrably,  during  the  conference  they  repeatedly  re- 

•  vealed  a  closeness  and  unanimity  of  thought  and  reaction  ^ 
which  made  it  appear"  to  this  observer  that  ^Imost  no  in- 
dependent judgment  could  come  from  this  group,  which 

was  heavily  moulde<J  in  the  Counselo;r-in-charg#«^s  own 

*  I  . 

"    image.    There  were  few  limits  to  the  kincpof  psychom^i- 


pulation  which  could  be  practiced  except  as  imposed  by 
staff's  limited  inventiveness  and  their  ovm  perception 
of  what  was  necessary  the  goals  which  they  envisioned. 
There  appeared  to  be  neither  professional  nor  administra- 
tive supervision  or  i^ccount ability  in  the  program.  This 
feature  undoubtedly  contributed  to  the  "sink-or-swim'^  at- 
4:itude  which  was,  in  part,  responsible  for  the  "total  so- 
ciety" characteristic  of  the  M.D.T.  program.     The  Cdunselor- 
in-charge  reported  directly  to  the  Co-ordinator,  responsible 
for  all  Umbrella  programs  throughout  the  City,  and  to  the 
Director  o'f  all  M.D.T.  programs  thnogghout  the  City — both 
of  whose  offices  were  far  removed  from  the  prison,  at  the 
Board  of  Education's  central  offices  in  Brooklyn.     As  not) 
by  the  conference  participants,  there  was,  also,  no  maiftda- 
tory  curricula  to  be  covered  or  supeirvj.sion  of  the  teaching 
or  training  processes  except  by  the  Counselor-in-charge. 

Staff  concerns  seemed  mainly  directed  toward  survival 
of  the  program  through  continued  funding,     and  internal 
survival  of  staff  and  program  within  the  prison  complex. 

Therefore,  it  was  the  primary  impression  of  this^  observer 
that  the  M.D.T.  program,  as  it  operated  on  Rikers  Island 
during  the  year,  was  of  questionable  value,  theoretically 
without  foundation,  unsupervised  and  uncontrolled,  adminis- 
tered and  reported  upon  by  the  same  staff,  and,  perhaps, 
potentially  destructive  to  trainees  whom  it  manipulated. 
At  b^st,  it  appeared  to  be  afjSother  prison  •'holding  device." 

■  ^  ■  i 
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The  shop  instructor  described  his  trainees*  ^'greatest 

achieveaent.      This  was  getting  the  school  bells  working 

despite  the  student^  ignorance  of  the  electrical  theory 

which  underlay  the  repair  work.     It  inay  be  fitting  to  close 

these  observations  by  quoting  the  reaction  of  the  Coxmselor- 

in-charge  to  this  "achievement": 

You  know^  I'm  not  sure  of  the  value  of  this. 
But  I  know  it  works. 

Ill    SUMMARY  OF.M.D.T.  OBSERVATIONS: 

A.  CThe  salient  features  of  the  M.D.T.  program  on 
Rikers  Island  were:  .  « 

1.  Lack  of  institutionalization  of  this  new  program; 

2.  Lack  of  training,  educational,  or  clinical  super- 
vision of  either  program  or  staff,  and  the  reciprocal  auto- 
nomy and  autocracy  of  the  Counselor -in- charge; 

3.  The  "isolated"  personalities  of  staff; 

4.  The  high  program  anxiety-level; 

5.  The  counseling  background  and  mentality  of  the 
Counselor-in-charge  and  his  key  staff. 

B.  The  above- listed  factors  det^ermined  both  what  appeared 
as  problems  to  the  staff  and  what  solutions  they  were  able 

to  perceive  could  be  effected. 

C.  The  program  was  preoccupied  with  its  own  and  staff 
survival  within  the  prison  setting. 

D.  As  a  result  of  this  preoccupation,  an  almost  exclusive 
goal  of  the  program  was  the  achievement  and  maintaining  of . 
local  disciplinary  contirol  in  inmate- trainees  through  other 
than  physical  means. 

E.  A  version  of  "counseling"  was  the  technique  landed 
on  to  achieve  disciplinary  control  of  the  inmate- trainees. 
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F%.  The  counseling  which  was  practiced  was  neither 
devised  in  recognition  of  the  inmate  population's  clinical 
needs  nor  applied  to  the  service  of  these  needs,  except 
accidentally^     j^^forts  to  control  by  counseling  superseded 
training,  educational,  or  clinical  goals. 

G.     As  a  result  of  a  kind  of  "defensive  imperialism," 
that  is,  the  hoarding  of  their  prel^gatives  to  control  the 
inmate-trainees,  M.D.T.  became  a  society-within-a-prison, 
V,  a  "total  treatment"  society  as  much  as  possible  alienated^ 
from  and,  in  many  respects  antagonistic  toward  the  total 
prison  program  and  its  goals • 

.  H.     The  dynamics  of  M.D.T.  "counseling  control"  are. 
described  in  three  sta^es^     (1)  tb^g  round  work;   (2)  the 
enticement;  and  (3)  the  exploitation,  or  payoff.  Groundwork 
consists  of  creating  a  united  staff  front,  €ind  abandonment 
of  expected  staff  roles.  ^   Enticement  consisted  of  creation 
of  relationships,  that       ,  persuading  the  'inmate-trainee',  * 
in  accordance  with  each  staff  member's  personal  style,  to 
make  a  persona^  commitment  «r  revelation.-    The  payoff,  or 
exploitation,  consisted  of  exploiting  the  relationships 
throu?>h  "conf rontationg"  of  tUo  sorts:     (1)  "love"  control 
was  the  pointing  out  that  disciplinary  breaches  had  the 
consequence  ot  "hurting"  a  staff^ember,  or  "making  him 
tniserable';"     (2)  "fear"  control  was  the  hurting  of  the 
inmate- trainee  J3y  angry  disclosure,  to  him,  of  his 
vulnerable  personality  characteristics. 

IV.    P»b\   189  CONFERENCE  HELD  AUGUST  2ri«,#1966 

•  / 

A.  •  Repeatedly,  as  in  the  M.D.T*  conference,  but,  l^re 


part icularly-^n  this  conference,  the  role  of  the  project  . 

was  seen  as  that  of  a  ••city  co-ordinator.       It  was  as  if 

project  staff  wer?  viewed  as  intermediary  and  liaison  be- 

tween  parole/  correction,  education  and,  indeed,  also  as 

intea-agency  expediters  within  the  Board  of  Education  among 
echelon 

higher  vixxM^iyi  officials  whom  the  instructors  regarded  as 
important  for  their  optimal  functioning. 

Thus,  for 'example,   in  the  Principal's  first  long  speech 
he  complains  about  the' lAck  of  pre-planning^ and  the  neeU  for 
closer  liaison  for  supplies  and  other ' implementational 
matters^  including  program  material*     These  had  all  been 
on-going  functions  of  the  Board  of  Education  before  the  ex- 
periment, a^id  continued  to  be  so  during  the  project's  opera- 
tion.    Communi  chat  ion  between  educators,  and  representatives 
of  industiry  and  unions  if€are  to  be  established  by  the  project 
but,  once  established,  woeg  to  be  continued  without  inter- 
ference.     Professionals  in  education  and  those  most  imme- 
*cliately  able  to  identify  the  needs  of  the  "outside*'  work 
world  were  seeii,   in  the  design, ^as  the  individuals  most 
appropriately  informed  on  instructional?  problems.  The 
project  was  intended  to  be  primarily  a  stimulus  for  this 
long-absent  communication. 

Similarly,   in  allocation  of.  functions  Tor  new  staff 

t 

in  P.S.   189,  who  had 'been  made  available  through  the  project 
by  federal  funds,  a  ft^q^amental  aspect  of  the  research  was 
that  prerogatives  of  educational  prof essionals^ would  not 
be  weakened  by  project  interference;  the  project;  would  only 
indicate' which  trainees  could  receive  the  services  of  these 

'  ,  ]_ 


additional  personnel.  .  ,/ 

Conversely,  in  the  same  speech  by  th^  Principal,  he 
assessed  one  of  the  benefits  of  the  experiifilnt  to  be  "for 
the  first  time  that  1  know  of,  jjg  have  established  comnuniT 
cation  with  parole  which  wg  intend  to  keep  going"  and 
"we  have  gotten  into  some  very  useful  contact  with  unions 
and  business  people  yhich  we  intend  to  pursue',^  and  "we  have 
invited  ^he  ^tate  Employment  to  join,  for  instance,  on  the 
administrative  level,  to  visit  thfe  school  and  see  the 
program.     We  intend  to  follc^this  up...."  (Emphasis  ad- 
ded)   Th^ir  own  very  active  part  in  these  proccesses,  and, 

were 

the  project's  limitations  as  a  catylist,  im  recognised 


clearly,  but  opening  a  wide  range  of  communications  also 
dislpdged  long  existing  systemic  frustrations-  which. ^ere 
viewed  as  having  been  caused  by  the  project  or,  at  least, 
having  been  ^.ts  responsibility,  as  catyl^ist,  to  resolve. 


erJc^ 


B.     Tb  continue  on  the  level  of  general  observation,  the 
reaction  of  this  writer  tJhs  that  M.b.T.  could  be  character- 

as  a  "closed  society"  and  P.S.  189  as  an  "open  society." 
This  was  reflected  in  a  number  of  aspects  of  the  two  schools 
which  oa^  be  compared. 

Union  and  manag^ent  visitors  wera<^egurar).y 
brought  into  the  P.S. 189  area  and  were  in  close  contact 
with  instructors  of  the  various  shops  there.     The  result 
was  that  curricula  were  able  to  be"modified  and,  al8#,  that 
instruct;ors  were  constant ly-^-'as  during  the  conference-- 
apologetic  about  the  contents  of  their  courses.     In  f^kCt, 


throughouls  their  conference  the  P,S,   189  staff  seemed 
to  f eeb  the  need  to  explain  why  they  had  not  "gotten  off 
the  groimd"  before  the  experiment  was  closed  down.  They. 

V 

apparently  felt  that  this  was  the  case  because,  for  rea- 
sons of  supply  shortage,  staff ing^^  and  similar  implementa- 
tional  matters,  they  had  not  instructecL^s  efficiently  as 
they  assumed  was  called  for  in  the  proposal.     In  addition, 
it  was  this  staff  which  sxaggested  that  the  overlappingv^ 
courses  Taught  both  in  M.D.T,  and  P.S.  189  should  be  co- 
ordinated as  to  staff  and  curricula.  p 

The^M.D.T.  program  did  not  rely  on  union  and  management 
c6ntacts  for  the^majority  of  its  job  placiements,  since  most 
^of  its  trainees^  continued,  or  were,^^^ commended  to  continue, 
training  after  discharge  from  prison.  '^They  were  tbt&i  in 
tthe  hands  of  State  . Employment  placement  personnel'.  There- 
for©, there  was  little  need  /or  prison  instructors  of  the  ^ 
M.D.T.  pfrogram  to  establish  rapport  with,^or  to  ipake  cur^ 
ricula  modifications  as  the  result  ^6f,  visiting  union  and 
management  personnel;  these  visits  were  mainly  informationa 
and,  in  general,  lesd  numerous  and  more 'superficial  than 
the  P.S.  189  tours.     It  was  possible  for  M.i).T.  staff  to 
feel  that  any  placement  failures  of  their  trainees  could 
be  caused  by  tt*r  inefficiency  of  the  New  York  State  Employite 
Service  job  development  mnit  rather  tnan  tar  inadequacies' 
in  the  training  or  counseling  which  the  boys  receiy^d  in 
prison.     M.D.T.  "success"  lawilJ  bk  measiired  in  term^of 
placing  trainees  in  further  training  after  release  rather 
than  on  jobs  whereas.  P. S«  189,  without  'the  post-release 


training  resource^  recognized  that  its  failure  to  place  ^ 
a  trainee  would  be  reflected  forthwith  upon  release^  with  ^ 
Che  increased  chance  of  recidivism  among ^ its* population*  For 
this  reason ^  the  conmiunity  labor  and  mana^enent  contacts 
were  vital. to  staff  interests.     M.D.T;  looked  to  emother  * 
bureaurocacy  (State  Employment  Service)  for  its  '"success" 
measurement  and  could  also  ascribe  Subsequent  "failures'*  to 
that  organization^  but  P.S.  189  depended  u|K>n  establishing 
rapport  with  components  of  the  volunteer  community. 

Since  failure  to  place  trainees  who  had  l^een  recommend<$d 
by  M.D.T.  for  further  training  would  not  be  evidenced  u^itil 
several  months  after  each  trainee's  release  from  prison,  it 
was  possible  Cor  M.O.T.  to  describe  its  training  and^cbvx^eli^g 
achievements  very  positively  and  in  optimal  terms;  there  was 
no  way  in  which  such  description  could  be  gaAjiQayed.     Indeed , 
as  has  been  indicated,  M.O.T.  staff  was  under  pressure  to 

its  activities  Dositiv^ 
Subsequent  placement  f ailure^could  be  attributed  not  to  iiiad- 
equacies  in  prison  training  and  counseling  but  to  intervening 


depict  its  activities  positively  to  insure  its  very  survival.  . 


handling  of  the  trainee  in  the  community--especially  by  State 

Employment.     There  was  some  indication,  from  the  M.D.T.  con- 

ference,  that  this  reasoning  did,^  in  fact^,  take  place/: 

FEMALE  GUIDANCE  COUNSELOR  (M^D.T.):  All  right,  fean^ 
1  say  that;  while  1 -have  great  faith  in  what  we  are  ^ 
doing,  and,  1  think  that  what  we  have  done  is  important, 
but  1  have  tremendous  question  ^as  to  what  happens  ►to 
these, kids  when  they  leave  this^kind  of  setting. 

V3        •  . 
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4     ;Fo»f  its  i>art,  P.S.  ia9  could  |urtieipate  ai?jr  n*gafjNre 
rieaeairch  isi^  fliiiggesting  that  lis 

training  pz^giram^^'^  that  it 

had  never  4|ttaii|ibd  the  proposed  jdc^ree  of  organization  which    '  \ 
was  to  have  beei;t:'i|keasxired.  *  Xi;>  iH^ieiw  of  the  complexity  of  this 
proposed  prqgratiiy .  which  cent ein^^iated  dealings  with  oumagement^ 
labor 9  correction^  parole,  firqj^  ^9'"?^*:„_: 
nity  placemetit  and  welfare  ajg|encies,  it  i^peared  natxiral  for 
these  confotlttice  particlpwitfli'  to  as  socialise  failure  of  their 
instructional  aimSv  with ^iiqfleineftt  Such  ^ 

matters  had  involved  them,  during  the  yoar,  with  a  host  of 
new  communist y .groups*    Whereas  M^^D.T.'s /relative  isolation  \  / 

*   .  V  /  .  ■      •      ■  '    *  . 

■      -  .     .  »  -•  *  ■  /'  .  V  - 

from  the  comnUnity  or^^t  leapt >  lndep«tidexice  from  such 
groups  9  created  a  tendfthcy  for  it  to  have  t<ii  overstate 
its  accomplishments,  P.SV  IS'd's  planned  enmeshment  wifh  the 
community  gave  it  a  safe  ot>port|]nity  to  undiirstate  its 
instructional  accon^lishments  without  appearing  directly 
•responsible  for  tt)^  situation.    Thu^,  *^b|id^'results,  as  it  ^ 
understood  the  activities  of  the  cocperiment's  evaliiation, 
'could  be  explained  ^a^ay  in  advarico.     It  is  seen  that  antici'^^ 
pation  of  the  research  intention  to  associate  Job  adjustment 
with  the  q.ua lit y,  effect iveiiess,  and  approjjr  lateness  of 
the  tt^alning  rec^i^vod  in  prison  af feet ei^  both  of  these  attitudes. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  the  wi;*iter  concluded  that  P.S.  189 
was  ^he  more  outward 'ii-directed  of  the  two  groups,;  ccmcefned 
with  relating  to  the  prison  ptogranf,  with  possible  associations 
between  the  two  training  programs,  and  with  the  agencies  and 

Other  community  components  vhich  would  deal  with  trainees 
directly  aft er^elawe. 


C.    As  andther  general  obtexyatidn,  the  P»S.  189  staff 
was  priAari)./  concerned,  during  the  c<^ference,  wi^h  in- 
structional issues  a|i  these  are  tradltipnally  seen^  liy  the 
tMtchJ||g  profession.    Tfaus^  the  bulk  of  the  conference  was 
devoted  to  educational  and  training  issues,    vn^en  the  focus 
vas  sought:  ^^^^^  the  project  co<-principal  in- 

vest tgatbr^  the  follovidog  *  exchange  occurreAi 

CO  INVESTIGATOR:    What  kind  of  disciplinary  ! 

problems  did  you  experience  in  the  class? 

"     '         ■  "       *     .. "  * 

ASSISTANT  PRIBBIPAL:    What  do  you  mean  by  "discip|.lnary 
problsms*'?  .  *  • 

This  should  be  conqpaii^ed  with  the  M.D.T.  conferei^pe, 
in  which  discussion  was  ^kblly  on  disciplinary,  and  cohtrol 
concerns,  and  on  the  counseling  4sivices  utilized  to'^s- 
tablish  reliatiSbnships.    Xn'that  conference,  when^  the  focus 
of  dls^tsssion  was  finally  shifted  to^^ucational  and  train- 
ins  techniques,  the  discussion  became  «cceedingly  s«neralized 
and^  in  effect^  boiled  down  tq  stutements . that'  the  teaching 
methods  and  techniques  used  were  the  same;  as  those  of /the 
Board  of  <  Education^  which  were  not  specif  ied* 

iy  the  same  token »  most  discl^liiiary  problems  were/ 
handled,  within  P. S.  189,  either  by  reference  to  the  cor* 
rectional  disciplinary  system  ("I'-had  one  such  case  where 
he  refused  to  do  lUiy  work  and  1  wrote  him  up.**)  or  within 
the dassrooiib  by  the  instructor  involved.  Interaction 
with  the  Principal,  the  Edticatlonal  and' Guidance  Counselor « 
ifnd  other  instructors  in  the 'school  as  part  of  a  united 
disciplinai^  "front*'  was  obviously  not  part  of  the  P.S. 
189  scheme  exc^t  in  unusual  casM.! 


L 


■     ■  .     "  ■     ■  '  ^■ 

■"  '     ■     '  ,     ■  .  ■         ■     •     '  .    ■■  ,  ^V. 

It  «pp««red  that  thes*  differences,  were  in  part, 
accountable  for  by  the  o^-go'ins  and  eatablithed  nature 
of  P.'S.V89  and  the  M.D.T.  staff     perception  of  a  ileed  ' 

'    to  establish  their  prosram  as  an  independent  and  intti-  ^ 

3 

tutionalized  on:  .       ,  ^ 

D.    A  striking  point  of  difference  between  the  two  con- 
ferences was  on  the  verbal  leveir   Vernacular  and  idio* 
matic  speech  was  prevelant  dtaring  the  M.D.T.  conference, 
much  in  the  forin  of  quotations  from  Inmates.    This  observer 
interpreted  this  as  ^  implicit  staff '  intent ipn  to  dstion- 
strate  the  cloaefteps  and  rapport  between  st^f  and  trai- 
neeft,and  alpo  to  SugsWt.  a  lubstantive  uniqueness  in  the^ 

M.D.T.  approach  which  cou^Ld  be  equated  yith  this  departure 

■"*       • "  .  •   .  •     '        .  ■ 

from  the  traditional  professional  trerbal  level  aasoieiated 


with  educators.  By  contrast,  P.S.  189  staff  spoke  in^ 
terms  of  professional  educational  issues  and  utilized  trad it io< 
nal  educational  concepts  and  langxiage.  This  wa«  taken  as 
^some  indication  of  tiieir  lesser  tirsenoy  to  demonstrate  the 
distinctness  of  their  contributions  and  approach,  nerhaps  ^ 
because  of  their  greater  program  security*  In  any 'cafe, 
the  linguistic  aspect  of  the  M.D.T.  conference  %ms  consis- 
tent  with  M.D.T.  staff's  professed  rejection  of- the  Board 
.    .     of  Education.  .  - 

E.      Real  issues  of'  prison  educat^n  were  discussed  in  this. 

 .  .„„..„....„...„..-^„.......  -.  

-'jSee  the  quotation  beginning  on  p.  5,  suora. 
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conference.    Among  those  which  were  covered  were: 

1)  The  period  during  which  «•  shop  "cycle"  eEboId 
Uet:    In  tome  ereas,  the  5««eeks*  term  wes  sufficient,  , 
while  in  others  it  was  considered  Inadequate.    The  de- 
sign of  the  experiment  did  not  provide  for  flexibility 
in  length  of  instruct idn,  while  requiring  flexibility  ^ 

course  content. 

2)  The  choice  of  s^ps:    This  iisue  was  related  to 
the  -^-weeks*  rot^ational  .issuQ  discuseed  above.    As  ^pro- 
vided in  the  design,  the  choice  of  shops  was  neither  the 
tz^ainee*s  nor  the  teacher* «.    A  number  of  variations  on 
the  automatic-rotation  idea  were  suggested,  .including 
an  initial  5-weeks  training  experience  followed jby  con- 
sultation an4  evaluation  before  deciding'  whether  the 
trainee  should  be  rotated  to  another  vo/Sational  area  or 
retained  for  more  intensive  technical  ifork  in  the* first. 

'i^'^^itial  preparatipn:    Both  in  terms  of  techni- 
cal) and  bas|f -educational  readiness,  heterogeneous  group- 
ing! meant  th«t,  in  many  cases,  "you  have  to  spend  three  < 
or  fotir  weeks  in  getting  started."    The  significance  of 
this  in  a  five-weeks  course  does  not  require  elaboration. 

4)    Motivation:    This  issue  obviously  spans  not  pnly 
all  the  others*  pais ed  in  th«  conference  but  is  central  to 
eyery  correctional  and  educational  endeavor.    It  was  noted 
that  the  experiment  prevented  selection  of  students  i^ere- 
as,-in  the  past,  the  school  nad  been  able  to  accept  only 
reletively  motivated  trainees.  The  degree  to  which  com- 
mingling of  trainees  who  would  have  been  selected  by 
the  school  and  thnse  who  would  have  been  rejected  as  a 
result  of  normal  Iseltfct ion  procedures  was  related  to 
other  aspects  of.  the  so-called  "experimental"  educatioMl 
and  training  coiftplex  at  P.S.  189  was  not  measurable  as. 
the  project  was  operationiilized.  . 

■  ^ 

Curriculum:    The  need  for  adiapt able  curricula, 
.^.^  iould  produce  meaningful  teaching  at  vkrious  levels 
^iithin  a  single  shop,was  discussed.  Staff:  felt  it  had 
become  ready  to  actually,  draft  full  curricula  after  the 

year  of  operation,  by  which  time  the .project  had 
^»w-wJ.    (This  should  be  contrasted  with  the  M.D.T.  in-  ° 
structoi:  who  said  that,  during  the  IhitiaJ.  year  of  both 
the  experiment  and  of  the  M.D.T.  Rlkers  program,  he  had 
been  spending  much  time  "revising  or  developing"  cxirricula.) 


6)  Pre-r«lMte- training:    Staff  fait  it  would  ba 

:   valuable  to  hayr  been  able  to  offer  a  xref esher**  eourfli  ' 
in  one  ahop  area  prior  to  each  inoiate'  ■  release  from  the 
institution  and  after  completion  of  the  gfneral  school 
/  couirse.    Apparently,  the  area  in  which  an  inmate  was  Xltat 

'  trained,  if  that  ti;aining  was  ftot  terminated  '*too  long** 
before  release,  was  one  in  which  the.  sti^f  belisnred  the 
inmate  would  dsoonstrate  greatest  famililurity.    (The  dtif in^; 
tion  of  *«too  long"  clearly  varied  froiLsubject-to-tubJect 
and  inmate-to-4nmate. )    As  provided  in  the  desish*  it  was 
'  only  accident  if  the  inmate  t^d  most  recently  completed  th^ 
course  in  which  he  had: a  real  interest  and  ability. 

*  •  -    y      \        '  ■  ' 

7)  *''Live"  work:    This  is' a  perennial  issue  in  prison  ~ 
education.  .The  mbsence  of  live  work  in  the  auto  shops  and 
the  inability  to  introduce  this  even  on- aii  experi^mental 
basis  \intil  the  end  of  the  eacperiflttnt  was  viewed  by  ins;^. 
tructors  .as  sisverely  limiting  the  value  of  training  In  . 
the  ai^eai  affected.  .  The 'alternative  which  had>b««B  under 

,  discussion  %rais  to  di^^htinue  trai^iing  in  thoie  are#s  in 
which  £t  w«s  the  instruttor's' judgment  that  such  training 
was  necessary  for  realistic  odel^ational  preparation. .  in 
both  auto  shops,  the  custodial  coneem  related  to  the  pos-  : 
sibility  of  introducing  contraband  into,  or  raugglinii  con- 
traband out  of  the  prison.    The  administ;ratiV«  and  legal, 
concerns  related. .to  benefits  derived  from  monetary,  ser-  ' 
vice,  or  material  fruits  of  prison  labor.    The  educational 
concerns  related  to.' identification  of  shop  courses  feasi- 
ble within  a  prison  setting  iregardless  of  ^outside."'  dsoMund 
for  trained  workers  in  these  fields.  ' It- was  noted  that 
all  of  the  M.O.T.'  shop  areas  could  be  conpider^jl  to  be 
"live"  training.  .* 

F.    The  general  P.S.  189-staff  feeli|ag  was  that  there  i^as  not 
fliough  time  provided  to  h^ve  ImplsDsoted  their  a«pect  o£  the 
training  program  fully  and  properly.    Specifically^  they  identi-^ 

"f  led  a  lack  of  prior  conkultation  in  creating  the  research  design 
shortages' and  lack  of  supplies  until  thf  program  had  reached 
the  end  of  its.fiz;st  and  finat^ear,  incomplete  staffing  prior 
to  February ^  1966,. and  Uc;k  ,of  orientation  for  the  newly  arrived 
staff  unl^l  the  last  training  cycle^which  began  in  May,  4.966.  - 
To  a  lesser  ektent,  "^hesjB  complaints  were  also  icfgistered  during 

^||e'M.O.T.  conference..   Actually,  the  turn-over  of  M.O.T.  staff 
<^  . was  tmv  greater  than  that  of  P.S.1S9,  but  the  M.{>.T'.  conference 


participants  did  tM>t— and;  l|t  hat  baan  tugSAStad,  could  not— 
conedida  tliat  thay  war«  not  taaching  or  ftmctioning  p:^parly 
and  fiilly  at  su^h  lata  datat. 

Tha  istuas  whi'c^v.i^  raitad,  asida  f rba  tha  adaquacy  of 
a  laad-in  pario^  for  exparimantal  programa  involTing  coaplax 
daalsna       implaniantational  psoblana,  ara  two*    Pirat,  ataould 
thara  ba  a  laAd-iA  pfr^^         oparatios  at  vaLi  ^a  of  .plaftniiig 
'^afora  a.  f^l^ial  di^igii  ia  approvadH    Sacond,  should  tha  final 
a]Q»arioiontal^asisn  involva  prior  cowiltation  with  praeti- 
^ionars  who  will,  by  idantifying  thi  possibla,  pratunably 
arriva  at  a  program  which  can  function  4t  a  cons iat ant  and 
avan  lava!  throughout  tha  full  tarm  of  axparinantal  traataantt 

In  this  rasp(iiic;t,  tha  obvious  implication  of  comnants 
from  both  6onf arancas  was  that  trainaas  did  not  racaiva  tha 

sama  axpc^riniantal  trjiaVmant  throughout  tha  first  yaar^a 

■    ■/     ■  .   ■  ' 

luraining  cyclas— in  .aithar  school.    Tha  sarvica  banafits  of- 

.  \    .  \  ■    '  -  .  .  •    •  ■ 

making  a  commitment  to  an  idaalizad  trainipg,  program  appaar 

to  haya  baan  craation  of  atrassas  yhichf oread  eoncantration 

anc}  focus  upon  real  issues  in  prison  sdusjition  by  roquirins 

explanation  of  discfr^aoei^s  b^veW^connitiiient  t6  and  ac« 

'  .     ."^  '    i  *  \ 

complishment  of  goalSa 

G.  .Tha  fact  fhat  P.S.  189  had  baan  "institutionalizad**  within 

■  ^    ,  "  •  .  -  '  ■         -  . 

tha'corractionaX  systadi  for  aavan  yaars,  as  contraatad  with 'tha 

tl.O.Tr  program,wt^ch  was  haw  at  tha  bii^at  of  tha  axparjtaant, 

sa^ad  to  hava  a  numbar  af  implieationi  which  ara  profound  for 

tha  research.   *  The  e.3yflB9  staff  copld  Jigraa  that  their  diaci* 

pLinary*  prol^Iains  in  the  prison  instittition  were' "relatively 


minor  in  relation  to  what  usually  goot  on  in  a  rat^lar 
high  school  or  junior  high**  bocauto  **it  this  ^ha  P.S. 
189  school  program^  had  not  been  built  u|>  over  six  years  it 

•  ... 

would  not  have  been  this  way."     Whereas  the  staff  of  P.S. 
189  ccfh9isted  of  regular  Board  of  Education  teachers  with 

a  great  seniority  in  teaching  eieperience  in  the  pubHc   

schools-,  the  M.D.T.  staff  had  vil^tually^  no  experience  in 
prior  public-school  instruction.    In  contrast  to  th*  above^ 
cited  recognition,  by  P.S.  189  staff,  of  the  coqn6naJ.ity 
of  problans  presented  by  the  student  body  on  Hikers  and 
•in  other  public  schools,. with  differences  relating  to  the 
mechanisms  which  had  been  developed  within  .the  particular 
school  for  handling  these  problems,  the  M.O.T.  perceptions 
of  inmate-trainees  eo^hasized  the  supposed  ypiqueness  of 
the  training -population.    This  Miff erenCf  lllH^  per-P 
ceptljon  appeared  th  the  writ«^  to  1>e  retpoili        for  a  ntmN> 
b^r  of  fijirdiuMntal  differences  between  the  ways  in  vhieh 
ei|ch.  educational  program  had  devifloped  by  ttuk  conference 
time  at  year's  end.    The  fundamental  antagonism  toward  Mthe 
status  quo"  which  M.-D.T.  staff  recognised  in  itself  was 
projected  dnto  its  view  of  the  training  population.  ^Ihethet 
correct  or  incorrect,  each  group  emphasized  those  features 
of  the  "stiadent  body"  which  besf-fit  itf  own  image  of  itself. 
The  Counselor-in-eharB«  of  the  M.I^.T.  prograih  described  the 
population  as  follows:  ,  "  ...     ■  .  ' 

•  ■         •  * 

...we  are  dealing  with^a  population  that  has 
rejected  school  in  the  formal  kind  of  sense 


you  are  drlvins  «t.    Th«y  h«v«  r«J«ct1id  it;  > 
not  only  have  they  rejeete^d  it  but  th«y  hJVf , 
in  turn,  been  rejected.^ It.    Many  of  these  , 
kids  have  bien  pushed  ouT;  shoved  out*  etc. 
ffom  a  aehool  systsn*.  So  that,  I  think,  when 
you  8st  these  kids  in,  you  have  to  build  up,  very 
-  slowly,  their  tolerance  to  learning  within  an  . 
s  institutional  setting. 

■    /  .  *  . 
It  need  npt  be  belabpred  that,  with  few  deletions,  this 

description  Would  fit  the  M.O.T.  staff  ^s  image  of  ^.itseUv  Ju«it 

as  the  iiaore  controlled,  traditional,  and  secure  P.S.  189  staff:. 

perceived  the  population  and  tk«  pedagogical  challenge  consls*. 

tently  with  its  own  image  as  presented  during  confer«nce. 

■  The  professional  issues  enumerated  above  appei^  ol|f iotas ly 

to  be  those  which  should  have  been  discovered  and  resolved  *  ^ 

after  a  n\anber  of  years  of  on-going  P/S.  189  operation.  It 
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is  speculated  t;|iat,  in  the  process  of  becoming  institutionalized 
within  the  prisoh'  systsm,  necessary  compromises  were  made  which 
involved;  operating  the  school  with  ah.  uneasy  suspension  of 
these  issues.    In  other  words,  Vhiftreas,  in  the  first  year  of 
operation  of  the  M^D.T.  program,  that  staff  had  to  devise  its 
oiwn  solutions,  to  the  problems  which  it^  saw,  within  ^he  frame* 
work  which  it  perceived,  and  with  the  resources  of  staff  per- 
sonalities which  had  been  asssmbled,  the  six  years  of  prior 
operatito  of  pts.  189  had 'raised  a  host  of  ynanswered  ques- 
tions  and  a  need  for  cons;altation  with  a  staff  associated 
neithe/ with  the  prison  nor  with  the  Bosrd  of  Education.  The 

experiment  seems  to  have  disturbed  the  balance  which  was  struck, 

'  ■< 

and  the  project  staff  ware  perceived  as  opening  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing  and  airing  of  the  professional  issues  wh^ch  had 
been  held  in  abeyance  as  the  price,  of  stability  and  stirvl;iral. 


H.^  RMCtion  of  both  staffs  was  iimiliur  in  providing  «x- 
anples  of  teeM[ii<tu«s  used  to  ov«rc<MB«  motivational  obstacles 
ain6hg  the  trainees'.    Both  groups  enployed  Ji^odels  and  ex- 
amples.    For  ei|#inple,.  in  ^he  M.p.T.  progVam,  one  instructor 
discovered  that  he  could  snploy  the  technique  of  identifying 
himself  with  the  .trainees  and  the  trainees  with  him 
pointlxig  out  that  he  had  come  from  the  same  geographical  -. 
area  in  the*  City  and  was  of  t^ie  sam^  race  as  many  -  Qf  them. 
Thus,  the  model  was  actually  inserted  into  the  teaching- 
situation.     In  the  P.S.  189  program  this  techniqye  was  not 
as  personalized  and  appeared  as  story«^ell^Lng  concerning 
models.    Thus,  one  teacher  told  the  story  of  the  bbxer,  . 
Archie  Moor4;  who  "had  to  grow  up.H    Another  describAl  a  * 
revolutionary  war  captain  who  chax^ed  fcon  coward  to'  herp* 
All  thretf /examples  have  in  common  the  mor;ftI  of  the  second-^ 
chance  to  efiter  a  society  which^  it  is  hoped  or  asatuneds 
the  trainee  \{|.shes  to  enter*         *  ^ 

an  the  M.D.T.  program,  one  instructor  said  that  he  cal^led 
some  problem  boys  "kiddie."    In  P.S.  189  an  instructor  said 
that  he  told  problenf  trainees  that  what  they  had  done  was 
"Childish."    The  signif^ant  difference  between  thesq  two; 
forms  of  verbalization  appekrs  to  be  in  the  role  which  .th'e 
instructor  assumed.    The  Pl^.  189  instructor,  who  called  the 
trainees  "childish"  maintained. his  own  role,  on  a  diffe^rent 
level ^then  the  boys*.    The  M.O.T.  instryctor  having  called 
boys  "kiddie"  actually  entered  a  relationship  on  a  level- 

^2/       ^5^^  • »  ■ 


with  th«  boys,  calling  him  a  nane  and  abandbning  a  lac^ur- 
ing'^relationship.    Evan  whan  a  ralatj^bnthip  was ' parsonali^ad 
.in  P.S.  18^  the  separation  between  boy  and  instructor  was 
maintained.    Thus,  an* instructor  wanting 'to  present  himself 
as  one  who  has  what  the  boys  want  and  can  have  if  only  they 
will  behave,  conform,  and  do  what  expected,  told  his  class 
whatTkind  of  automobile  he  owned,  that  he  owned  his  hornet 
and  **if  you  ^t  off  your  butt  you  can  have  it,  too***  Another 


said,  **FoIIow  the  man  who^is  a  little  better  off  than  you  are 

not  on  your  level***  ' 

le    An  important  difference  between  the  tifo  programs  seemed 
to  be  the  ** inheritance*^  of  attitudes  and  traditions  whlc)^ 
developed  from  the  institutionallzaition  of  the  school*  Xhii 
feature  seemed' to  have  affected  even  those  staff  members  whd 
were  new  to  the  program*    Thus^  the  Principal,  who  had  been 
present  pnly  one  year,  said  **They  were  respectful  i^th  us  . 
when  we  had  them  as  teachers,  they  attempted  to  learn,  there 
was  a  warm  feeling  there,  and  yet^here  this  kid  winds  up  in 
prison."    It  is  to  be  noted  that,  to  the  project's  knowledge, 
at  the  time  the  Principal  made  this  remark  he  had  not  been 
faced  with  any  trainee  having  returned  to  the  prison  after 
havi-ng  been  released  during  the'  year.    The  new  academic 
instructoDk  observed  "I  knew  some  kid  that  i  . see  now  going 
through  the  halls  at  pikers  Island*    I  saw  them  at  Creedmore 
State  Hospital  /a  mental  institution^'^and  I  saw  them  at 
elementary  school,  amdid  Aaron,  and  I  could  have  j>redicted.'i 
^        The.  new  guidance  counselor  remarked  "On^  of  the  things  that 


■     >••  ... 

hits  ne  it  the  facial  cxprattion,  no\  animation,  it  it, 
like  death.    There  it  no  movement,         ii  like  a  quietnett 
that  it  to  unutual'% -to  untsrpical  of  what' a  normal  indivi- 
dual  would  want  to  do*  '  You  knov  thoy  aig^  in  k  priao^«  Thoy 
aro  not  happy." 

Thar'eforat  in  ^  way^  tha  ataff  which  had;  baan  in^ 
priaon  for  tha  longaat  tima  aaalaad^  ba  tha'^morf  aanaitigpad 
to  tha  atmoaphara  and  aapacta  of  plriaon  Ufa  i^eh  wou^dt  ^ 
probably 9  moat  atrika  ona  coming  in  from  "tha  outaida." 
That  ataff »  aapacialiy  tha  nawaat  maoibaray  waa  abl^  to 
maka  a  raaliatic  aaaaaamant  of  tha  conditiona  and  clima|:a 
of  priaon  aducation.    On  tha  othar  hand^  tha  individuala  * 
compriaing  tha  ataff  with  no  traditiona  and  inatitutionali- 
sad  pattama— all  of  whom  having  baan^  of  couraa^  naw 
arrivala»wara  concamad  primarily  with  thair  own  auryi^val 
and  orgajiization  within  tha  priaon  rathar  than  with  raal 
training  iaauaa.    Tha  lattar  group,^  whila  primarily  cona- 

cioua  of  ita  own  faalinga^  nonathflaaa^'haJKto  raport  an 

t 

idaalizad  varaion  of  ita  own  accoinpliahmantae 


V.     SUMMARY  OF  P.S.  ttft^  1B9  OBSE^RVATIONS 
k.    The  conference  revealed'a  need,  felt  by  ed\icat^a,  for 
eomnunication  among  and^tween  city  agenciet  concerned  with 
education  and  retraining  of  the  population. 

B.  Tha  PeS.  189  ataff  waa  an  outwas^-groping  organization^ 
mora  aacura  tlUn  MeD.Te,  in  ita  pwn  parmana^cy.  .  \ 

C.  P.S.  189  wat  primarily  concerned  w^th  educittional  ittuet  ' 


'ptaemB^  in  convent  ion«l  profMti«n«I  languag** 

D.'   Dltclplin*t7  control  of  th«  ^naato-tr«iaoM  wm 

not  «  s Isnlf  leant  probi«i*lB'th«  P.S.  189  s«t«4a8»  which 

...  .    .  *      '        V  < 

had,  in  maiiy  cotpoctp,  bocoyw  intosritfp«d  ^ito  tho  ororall 

prifon  totting* 

.  •  .  •      *  ■   "     -*.*--,         '  ' 

£.    Tho  prico  of  such  intogratioii  v«s  «  t«dktvimdorst«ndln8 

on  tho  part  of  oducAtionAl  staff  that  tho  oorroctionol 

problMDs  which  axis tod^'lud  to  bo  accoModatod  by  suaponaion 

^  J  ^ 

of  cortain  aducational  issuos.    This  suaponaton  was  dia*  " 

turbod  by  tho  ad^ant  of  tho  ptojoct.  . 

P*    Entranchmant  of  P.S.  189  within  tho  pri.son  aystaa  ovor- 
tha  aoyan  yoars  procodins  tho  conf  orsnco  had  giv^f^  Xiao 
to  aducational  traditions  which  wora^pasaod  m  t^^juid^ 
adoptod  by  now  staff.    Thoao  mado  thkJUkff  botik  mvm 


traditional  and'^MoonaoapratiTOy'*  loss  su«co|iitiblo  than 
M.O..T.  t9  tho  imprint,  Uifluonco,  or  irniosrationa  of  oithor 
a  singlo  administrator- or  ayjiiCntLa»o]q>oriiMDtal  p^egrdp, 
audi  «t  th»>  •4MB#yifc#^^mor»  •«igitiY»  ^^fuBdjUMtTt^  iksiMir 
of  rr«in^fig  tho  pop^aclon.  # 


a 


0 
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From:      Joseph  S^^^pbberrthal,  Jr.  .  /      .    September  9£h,.  l366 

'Subject:'    Observations  of  P. S.^  189  Conference  held  August  2  ,  1966  ,  -* 


Il      Rc^eateblyV  as  in  the  MDT^onf erence ,  but  more*^ar!kicul&rly  in-this  * 
conference  o^^ regular  Board       Education  personnel,  the  *ole  of  SERVE  tias 
seen  as  that-of  ^ity  Coordincrtor.    It  was  as  if  we  were  yieWed  as  the/inter- 
it^diary  liason  between  parole,  jcorrect ion,  andF  indeed.,  qveh  with  higher  ,^ 
'  ebhelons  ^within  ♦the  Board  of  Education  for  ,th,ese  instructors;        . "  ^ 

V  \  Tljus;  f<$r*^xaB4>le>  in  Andreacchi's  first  Idrig  speech,  he  complains  aboyt 
^the  lack  of  pre-planning*,  and  the  need  for^closer  liason  for  suppliers  and  j 
other  matters  of  implementation,  inclujling  program  material.     These  were 
all.  l^ard. of  Education  functions  in  the  experiiherlt  ^nd  had  been: .on-going  . 
functic^ns  of  the  Board  pf  ildlicat  ion  b^ore  the  ^ERVE  experiment 'took  place 
^Ocimwilcat  ion  between  educatox^  and  the  needs  of  tHe- out  side  .work-world  were  ♦ 
to  be  .established  by  the  educatbrs  and  *  representatives  of  industry  and  .unions 
without  SERVE  interference  but  with  expelhimental  staff  as  expediters.  Edlj- 
.  cational  j^i^fessionals  and  those  directly  concerned  were -agreed  t^o  b^  the  > 
most  appr^riat^  f or  solution  of .  instructional  problems ;  SERVE  being  pr£it|ar^ 
ily  a  stimulus  for  this  long-absent  commUnipation.       \        .       y  ' 

.    Similarly,  in  the  alJL,ocatioh  of  functions  for  new  personnel  in  P»S.^  189, 
who  hafd  been  made  available*  through  SERVE  by  federal  funds,  a  fundamental 
aspect  of  the  research  design'^l^s  that  prerogatives  of  education  profession- 
als would  not  be  weakened  and  SERJiifE  woultl  ^merely  indicate,  for  thfe  research, 
which  trainees  would  be  the  beneficiaries  of  the  services  of  the^e  addition^ 
al  personnel.     .    -   -  •    -         '  a*^ 

■■'   .  ,       '     •  ' jt^  ^     ^     ^         '  ■ 

J^-g^  Conversely,  in  the  same  s^peech  by  Andreaccm,  he  assesses  one'of^the;  ' 

ribenefits  of  the  iexperimei^t  to  be  "for  the  first  time  that  I  Know  of'^  we'^ 
have  established  xrpmmunicat ion  with  Parole  which  we  intend  to  keep  j  going '^ 
aind  "we  have/'gottAi  into  some  very  useful  contact  with  unions  and  busihess 
people  which  we^  intend  to  pursue"  and  ''we  hive  invite^  State  Employment  to^ 
ioin,^  f^n  instance,  on  the  adminis^tra^ive  level;  to  visit  the  school  and  see 
the  pr^ogram.    We  intend  to  follow  this  up..-.."  *        V         -  V 

II.    To  continue  on  the  level  o'f  general  observations,  the^ledr  reactioif^ 
which- I  K5td  was  that  MDT  could  be  characterized  as  a  "closed  society,"  'and 
P.S.  189  as  an  "opfen  society."    This  is  reflected  in  a  number  of  aspects  of 
functioning  o"f  th0  two  schools,  which  can  be  com|*ared.    For  example,  union  . 
and  manqigemerit  visitors  were  regularly  brought  Into  the  189  area  and  were 
in  close  contact  >rith  instructorar  of  the  various  sfcopsr  i^ith  the  result  . 
that  curriculua was  able  to,  be  modified  and,  also,  xhat  i^tructors  were  con- 
stantly— ^^as  they  were  dil^ing  the  conference^ — on  the?  defensive  and  apologetic 
about  tlie  contents  of  their  curricula^...  In  fkct,  thrbughout  the  conference,, 
the  189  staff  seemed  generally  to  be  apologizing  for  "not  having  gotten  9ff 
the  ground"  before  the  experiment  was.  closed,  an^(Jfor  not  haying  been  able, 
in  all  respects  I  fojg^  reasons  of  supply  shortages^  staffing  and  similar  imple- 
ment at  ional  problems,  to  instruct  as  efficiently,  as  they  perceived^ would 
have  been  possible  und^r  more/^ei^re  In  addition,  it  was 

the  *189  staff  siwhich  suggest^  that^  courses  with  .overlapping  and  similar yfipain- 
ing  conteiyt  should  be  coortJflnated  between  MDT  and  189  .    In  bther  words /.it 
seemed  that  the  189  orientation  was   more      outwardrdirected.    This  may  have 
•i-rt       witfi  its  greater  need  to  rely  on  the  community  for  placement  compared 
CD  I  pie  MDT  progr^,  which  has  a  continuing  "mainl^ind"  program  including  both 
£S^*ment  and  training.    The  MDT  mainland  prdgramj  to  be  effective  ,\  required 


< 


solution  df  the  probleiti  o^  "some  aniltioslt^  or  coinpetitJloh  betwiSen  New^ 
State  EmplQyment  and  New  York  City  ^oard  of  Education  personnel,  but  did  * 
not  largely,  depend  on  union  and  management  contacts  required  to  be  made  by 
the  school  personnel.    The  MDT  staff  might  generally  ^eel  that  any  placement 
failure  may  be  attributed  tp  the  inefficiency  of  the  NYSES  placement^staf f , 
rather  thah  to  inadequacies  in  the  draining  or.TC9^fe^^  experiences  of  the 

boys  or  to  difficulties  inherent  in  placing  thi^  population.  MDT  "success" 
may,  in  one  sense,  be  measui^d^  in  teirms  of  pl^^cing  boys  into  further  mainland 

'training  programs  aftey  instJLtufeional  re'lease.  ^        the  other  ftahd,  189  i^ 
more  iromediateiy  concierned  release  from  the  inst^itution, 

in  that,  any  failure'td  plai^^  deferred  because  of  intervening 

'mainland  training,  but  is  xefifecited  forthwith  upon  release  and  m^y  increase 
the  chance  of  i^ecidivism  of  its  population,  with  resulting  unfavorable  com- 
parison reflecting  upon  the  whole  P. S.  189  system. 

"  '  :^ :  ^  \  ^     *     •■  ••■     '  *  : 

Ili.  anpther  general  observation,  the  189  staff  was  wholly  concur necl 

wlith  instructional  issues  as  these  are  more  tr adit ix)nally  seeii  ih'^the  teach-^ 
ing  profejssion.  .  Thus,  the  of  the  convere^ce  was  devoted  to  educational 

And  t;taihing  issues;  .when  tfte  focus  Was  sought  to  be  shifted  by  Dr.  Mandell,  ; 
the  fplidwing  exchange  took  place:  " 

■  ■■■■  -  *^ 

.  ^     MANDELL:    What  kind  of  discip^linary  ptpblems  cULd  youjexperiehce 

^  in  the  class?  •  ^  *  ^ 

AARON  PEARLMAN:     What  do  you  mean  by  discipline  proplems?  1 

-■    .      ■  ■  '       '  ■     ..  ...     '  '     ^  ' :  ■  ■•    '  7)   :  •       ^ : 

^  This  should  be  compared  with  the  MDT  cpnferentte  in  whiChi  the  discussion  * 
was  wholly  on  .disciplinary  and  control  concerns  a^  counselling  deyices 
employed  ^o  establififh  relationship.     Severalv tim^l  i^  th^t  conference  Dr. 
Mandell  attempted  to  shift  the  focus  of  discmsidn  to  educational  and  t^ain* 
ing  techniques.    Htfe  was  regularly  met  with  examples  of  control  techr^ques 
or,  by  exceedingly  genera lized  statements  to  the  effect  thaf  the'  teaching 
mat:hods  and' techniques  used  were  the  same  as  those  of /Ikhe  Board  ol  Bducation. 


By  the  same  l^oken,  most  d i sci pi inar'y  concerns  were  handled,  within  the 
189  program,  either  by  reference  of  extreme  cases  to  the  coVrect'ional 
di^i|ciplinary  system  ("I  had  bne  ^such  ca^e  where  he  refused  to  do  any  work  ' 
an^I  wrot,e  him  up.")  or  wi^th  traditional  Board  df  Education  techniques 
wixh&i.  the  classroom.  ^  Probably  these  differences  are  accountable  for  by 
Cons^ering  th^/ohgoing  and  established  naturfe^of  the  189  school  as  compare^ 
with  the  need  to  estiablisrh  themselves  and  the  in  independence  as  perceived 
by  the  MDT  staff :     ^        ^      /      /  v  ^ 

*  "  "■*  '  »•     ,      ' .  '  .  ■         ■ .  •  .  i 

MDT  Instructor  Davis:     "I  had  a  problem  ^)/ith  two  kids  in  a  class 
that  I  had  to  take  over,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  ^  4aty  and:  I  couldn't 
handV^  it  then.    I  l^ld  them  I  would  see  them  in  the  i^nii^  seems 
that  they  spoke  in  front;  of  this  to  an  offi^^r?  thte  officejir  pulled  them  out 
of  line  ^t hat  morning,  and  when  I  went  to  lopH  for  them  they^  weren 't  there. 
I  went  immediately  into  his  (counsalor-in-charge)of»f ice ,  a^^d  I  said  'The  two 
kids 'have  been  pulled,  out;  you  must  go  get  them  right  away . *     He  didn't 
question  .why,  evep.    ThiiS  was^  not  their  province  t6  handl<^  it.    This  officer 

as  a  new  officer  for  the  day  and  he  was  going- to  handle  it.  "^ut-vit  wasn't 
his  province.     This  went  all  through  the  cycle;  tliey  all  keard  ajiout  this. 

went  right  in— rid — he  went  to  the  officer  who  does  know "^how  ^  operate. 
He  sa id V  •  Would  you  please  get  those  kids  oiit  of  here?  ItV  not  his  provipce  ^ 
^^^Y^md^e  it.'    We  didn^t  want  to  attack  Correction>,but  we  were  making  clear 
fcKjL>  their  limits  are^. "  ,  ^  '    « ^ 


pwv^Unt  i,.  the  MDr  conference     Much  of  this  was^pree^^^ 

ed  by  SERVE)  the  in-timacy  and  efficiency  with  «^^«^^„*^J^J;J**^ie  r^^^^ 
identify  the  "r^aV  concerns  pf  its  ^'J"';^^!' .^^^  ^°d2cSSjs!^^^^^^ 
difference  bftween  MDT  instructors  and  .  " 

by  shocking  SERVE  perstonnel  or  transcript  readers,  xo  '•"'^ -{^g  .  sooke 
tive  uniqulnr  6  in  the  MDT  "approach."  By  contrast,  P. »  S.  189  8t|^ff  spoke 
ine^^s^f  professional  educational^ 

greater  security  of  their  program.  ^ 

V.    Re^l  i^aues  of  education  in  a  prison  were  discussed  in .thife  conference. 
For  >x^ple,  those  which  were  covered  included:  » 

.  •   1  /  The  period  during  which  a  shop  "cycle"  should  l^st.  ;  In  some  ^reas; 
nve?::eks  t^nn^as  ^ficient,  in  ?thers^it  w^s^n^t  c^^^ 
i.      ]adequate,    The  experimental  design  provided  for  np;  flei^bility  in, 

-  •.  I  this  matter.  ;       ,/        I  \     *v.. : 

;       of  alternative  Bolutions.we«  suggested  xne^^ 

^iiySi^riSe^S^'aS^Sjlln^rixIgre^i^a^ 
7       initial  five-week ^hp^. 

'  "-^  th^<i«  or  fpur  weeks  in  getting  started.  .  ^ 

vated  trainees,  .  ,J  ■    .         .  ,  . 

instruct pr  who  snid,  thit  durinq  the  initial  year.  was  spending  •  ; 
mucVtiir-s  "revisihg  oir  developing"  curricula).  ' 

m    •  •  •       Tl^^  o-haff  fpit  it  would  be  desirable  tp 

dr  bUng^muggUd  out  ofl^rison-,  (b)  the  question  of  who  receives 


ERIC 


nionetai^y«  service,  or  goods  laffenefit*  from  prisoh  labor.  EduGationallyT 
^it  involves' decisions  concerning  shop  ateas  which  are  feasible  in  a 
prison  setting  regardless  of  ou}:s^de  Remand  for  training  in  these  areas. 

VI.    The  P«S.  189  general  staff  feeling  was  that  there  was  not  enough  time 
to  liniplement  theic  aspect  of  the  training  program  ^ fully •    Thu8«  they  com- 
plained about  the  lack  of  prior  consultation  in  setting  ap  the  design^  lack 
of  supplies  until  t^e  program  had  been  on-gtojLng  or  nearly  completed/ lack  of 
Staffing  until  February,  1966,  and  of  orientation  of  the  newly  arrived  staff 
until  the  last  cycle,  beginning'  in  May,  1966,    Ito  a  certain  extent,  except 
for  the  staffing  issue,  the.se  c^plaints  were  also  registered*  in  the  NO^ 
conference  although  the  MDT  staff  was  considerably  more  reluctant  to  state 
that  they  were  not  teaching  or  functioning  properly  until  these  late  datas^ 
The  issues  which* are  raised,  aside  from  the  adequacy  of  a  lead-in  period  for 
experimental  programs  wit;hin  institutions  t>f  this  sort,  are  two t  (a)  should 
there  be  av lead* in  .period  of  operation,  as  well  as  planning^  before  a  f^nal 
design  is  arrived  at;  and  (b)  should  a  final  experiment^t/design  involve 
11  consultation  with  ^ractipners  who  will,  by  understanding  the  possible,  cpme 
up  with  a  program  which  can  funfl^tion  at  a  consistent  and  even  lepel  of 
efficiency  throughout  the  £ull  period  of  the  experiment;  j 

The  obvious  implication  of  comments  from  both,  conferences  is  that 
traineeiB  did*  not  receive  the  same  educational  treatment  throughout  the  course 
of  the  fi^t-year's  training,  , in  either  > school.    The^serviqe  benefits  of' 
fMking  ajroromitment  to  an  idealized  training^program  Is  that  the  resultant  , 
strain  aeema  to  have  fo^^d:^  concentration  and  focus  upon  real  issues  in  . 
prison  education  by  requiring  explanations  ofN^discrepancles  between  commit- 
mept  to  and  acc^nplishment  of  goals.         -      i  ^ 

Vtl.    The  fact  that  the  1B9  program  had  Wen  "institutionalize^ 
correctional  system  for  seven  years,  as  contrasted  with  the  MOT  program^ 
which  was  new  at  the  outset  of  the  experiments  has  a  number  pf  implications. 
The  189  staff  could  agree  that  their  aisciplinary  problems  in  the  prison 
institut^ion  were  "relajtively  minor  in  relation  to  what  usually  goes  on  in  a  . 
rl%ular  high  school  or  junior  higher  because  J" if  this  had  not  been  built  up 
over  six  years  it  would  not  have  been  this  way.**^    The  professional  issues 
listed  above  seemed  obviously  to  be  those  which  should  have  b^en  discovered 
and  resolved  after  a  number  of  years  of  on«-goipg Operation.    Possibly,  in 
the  process  of  institutionalization  of  the  189  school  Wathin  the  prison^ 
necessary  compromises  were  made  which  involved  operating  a/vchool  with  an 
uneasy  suspension  of  resolution  o^  these  issues.    In  other  words,  whereas 
in  the  first  year  of  operation  tfte  MDT  program  had  to  devise  its  own  solu-*^^** 
tions  to  the  problems  which  it  saw,  withj^h^the  framework  which  it.  perceived  . 
existed,  six  years  jof  prior  operation  of  the  189  program  had  iraised  a^  hoft 
of  unanswered  questions  and  need  for  consultation.    The  experiment  seems  to 
have  disturbed  this  balance  and  the  professionals  on  the  experimental  staff 
were  pterceived  as  an  ppportunity  for  a  hearing  and  airihg  of  these  issues 
and  aycatalyst  for  their  consideration  both  within  the  189  educational  staff 
and,  to- some  extent,  by  the  concerned  agencies  as  noit^ed  above—even' though, 
ais  also  noted  above,  the  SERVE  staff  was  sometimes  blamed  for  decision<»makingfi 
or  the  lack  thereof,  which  was  within  the  normal  cogi^izanca  of  ^axt^nt  munici** 
pal  administrative  agencies.  33^" 
VIII.    The  reaction  of  both  staffs  was  .similar,  e^Kcept  quantitatively  differ- 
A^ent^in  providing  examples  of  techniques  used  to  overcome  motivational  probLu&s 
I^R?r'  the  students.^   Both  staffs,  used  models  and  ^^mples.    For  example,  in 
^^^MDT  program^  one  instructor  found  that  he  eouV  employ  the  techniq&e  of 
tdontifying  himself  w£th  thettrainees  and  the  trainees ^wtth  him^  porting 


race  as  many  of  them."  Thus, /the  model  is  actiiklly  inserted  into  the  teach-'' 
ing^situdtion.'  / 

in  the  Vg9  program,  an  example  of  this"  technique,  not  personalized  in  the 
body,  of  th^yteacher  w-s  strrv-telllni  cmcerAinq  mrdels  .    Thus  rne  teacher 
trld  tyJ'strrv  rf  ttie  ft jhter*  Archie  Mrrre  Ivhr  ■'h-d  tr  irrw  up"-.  Anrther 
.described  ^  tevclutionary . war  captain  who  changed  from  coward  to  hero  ^ 

Irt  the  fiDT  program  ond  instructor-sdid  thkt  he  called  some-  problenj  boys.  . 
•ikiddie,."  '  *  In  189  an  ins'tructor  said  tha;^  he.  tells  problem  traiitees  that 
what  they  have  done  is  r childish.".  '  _  ^ 

Againi  -a  basic  diff'/rence  lies  in  .the  role  that  the  instructor  assumes.^ 
Whereas,  the  189  instructor  who  tells  a  trainee  that  he  has  been  chiJ^Jsh 
is  maintaining  ^Ts  W  role  on  a  dif  fer^i>*^vel  ^i^^the  ;boy '  s ,  the  MDTS^ 
instructor  who  4alls  k  hoy  "kiddie"  is  ^ctuaMy  ente|lng  into  a  role  on- a  ^ 
level  with  the  boy.  by'  caAing  him  a  name  insltead  o|^^ntaining  a  lecturing 
relationships     Even  the  personalized  mtdel  in'^sg  iri^lves  maintaaJiing^a    ^  . 
separation  between  b6y  and  in^tructor.X  T^us ,  a  tej<=h«^.^^;r^^*J.Pr^^^S§„_  - 
hiSself  as  one -who  ha6  what  .the-  boys  watit  and  can  have       f ^^i^^^J^f '  ! 
conform,  do  what"  is  expected  of  them.^.  As  an  example  ,  one-  instructor^tells 
the  boys  in  his  Tclass  what  kind  of  car  he  has ,  that  he  owns  his  own  .home,  - 
and  "ifyoC  get-off  your  butt  you  can  have!  it,  too."    Another  says  ■'follow 
the  man  wh^  ,is  a  little  better  than  you  «r^,'not  on  your  level. 

IX   An  •  imtyprtant  difference- between  the  two  pro&rams  .  §eeros  to  -be  tliat  thj  , 
189  staffV  although^not  all  have  been  with  the  program  since -its  inception, 
1  "inherit"  the  attitudes  which  develop  from  ins,f itut lonalization.  ^^jnus , 
•the  principal,  has  been  with  the  prog):'am  only  bne  .year,  says  They 

were  respect f^'tiith  us  when  we  bad  them  as  t^^che^s,  they  attem^^^ 
leai^n,  there^s  a  warm  feeling  there,  anfl  yet  here  this  kid  wi'?.d%Vip  , 
prisSi:     I  am  nort  saying  it  is.  a  te-f  lection  of  anything.     I  am  ^^st  saying 
i?  is  -a  kind  of  ifeeling."    The  new  academic  *eadher  says  "1  knew  some^kid 
that  I  see  now  icing  through  the  hajls  at  Rrkers  Island.  .1  saw  them  at 
Cr^sedraor  State  pospital  and  I  saw  them  at  elementary  school,  as  did  Aaron, 
.and  I  cd^ld  havC  predicted."    The  new  guidance  counselor  says,     one  of  the 
things  that  hit£  me  is  the  facial  vxpressioft,  no  animation,  it  is  like^death. 
There' is  no  movement.-    It  is  like"  a  quietness  that  is,  so  unusual,  so  un- 
typlcai  o?  wS  a  normal  individual  would  want  to  do.     You  khow  they  are  m 
a  prison,   ,They  are  not  happy."        ■       ■    .  , 

"  Therefore     L  a  way,  the  staff  which  has  ibeen  in  a  prison  for  the  longest 
pe Jod  of Ti^e^seems  ?o  be  the  more  sensitiz^ed  to  the  atmosphere  and  aspects 
of  prison  life  which  would,  probably,  most  strike  one  coming       . ^ ^ 
outside,  and  is  able  to  make  r.  realistic  assessment  of  the  conditions,  the 

'-motiia?ions,  the  attitudes,  the  environment,  and  the  climate  of  Prison 
•edica?ion?    On  the  oiher  hind,  the  newer  staff  is  concerned  PV^'^'^S^ly 
its  own  survival  and  organization  within  the  prison,,  and  is  filled  with 

.  sDoken  De?cep?ionrof  the  situation  which  must  be  maintained  to  preserve  an 
!??us?on  ofi^s  o^n  functioning.     However    it  is  not  VfT^.^^ 
real  training  issues  but  must  repprt  an  idealized  versron  ?f  „ 
^compUshments  rather  than  to  focus  on  what  actually '^:an  be  o'^  has  been 
done  in  training  in  this  setting-  ( 
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1. 


I.-  arm  NMCE-op.. 

Weoghoot  th«  confaranpa/ tha  liOT  partlelpantm.att^ibo^ad  thslr  , 
•Uoccpaa"  to  tha  uniquanaaa  of  tha  particular  ^ta££.  ^Ti^a  aiM  again, 
^Kay  wa  unabla  to  prbcead  bayond  thla  point  lh  <teacr^lng  csaaa^a  of  - 
tlia  raaulta  which  thay^  obtalneds  >  '  ^  ^  ' 

PBTitlLLO  (Guidance  oounaaUor).    Thlf-flaxiblli^^  ^ 
to  your  maailng  thf  naad.  of  th^  klda  ruthar  ^han  «aat- 
Ihg  tha  naada  of  your  cWiKMliim..  But  >f  an  b'btaldar^ 
again,  coming  In,  I  know  wJiat  tha.  My  i»r  yw  aaa.  Tha 
kay.la  tha  ataff . !  .  v 

MAMDBEi.s  If  you  will  tall  ma  that  €ha  only  aoltttldn  for  thaair  lttda. 

^        ia  only  to  glva  baaatliul  ataff  a  and  tha%  wa  hava  laariMd 
^  ,    nothing  nwra  than  to  glva  tha  klda  •  . good  ataff  , ^Y^^^^^ 

^   '         -  >£raid  I'm  atumpad  I'm  aaklng  In  ■tdditlon  to  that,  .. 

*'  what  In  addition?  1  '         .    '  .  v 

-  ■  •  '  •        .  ,        >    .  .   ■        •■  V,    .   _  ,  . 

PBTRILLOx There  la  no  addition.-  .  . 

.>rv.-     .  .  v    •  i  •   •  ■  •     ft  ■■ 

nnvis  tRemedlai  Reading  speclallat  and  ^alc  idocaUpn  T^aehjar)  • 
YOU  have  the  reapohae  thara.    X  ato  convincPd  that  Vpu  .  - 
/  could  not  go  paat  wl#tever  wa^iva  dona  %^thdut  tha  kind 

of  ata^f  ti*ilch  ydu'have  to  hij^. 


The  partlclpanta  wont  to  lenf  tha  to  daacrlba  thamM^e  ••  oolqpp 
Indlvldualat  ! 


JAPFEE  (Ccunaeilor  in.  Chafga^.s    Alright, .  let  .'a  talk  ab^t 'tha  kl^ 

of  people  that  ye  had  In  tha  program.  What,  What  kHM  • 
what  are  the  character ^stica — 
•  PBTRILLOx    They're  all  crazy. 

jAPPBBx    What  doea  that  mean  »cra«y7*   li^aah,  thafa  right,  je  are. 

We're  as  whacked  up  !if  .the^  come.    But  what  doea  that  > 

,.  mean? :  .  's '  '  . 

PBTRZLLQt    I  think  It  meana  we  ar*  flexible .  .  ^ . 

'  '  ■  •        »  e  ' 

tic  '■7i^ 


lAVSS^    Nor*  than  that;  iUMi ' vtt  alL  h*d  our  aam  problaps. . .  .you«. 
,  hay«  fought  it  many  ways  aivl  you  hayo  ndw  faced  up>to 

•tl)a  fact  that  yod  stay  alivo. 

■>'.*,.  .  ■ .    .   .     .  .  ■■   .     •  .      *■.     '  ,..   ■ ''    .  ^ 

.JAFFBEt    It's  a  kind  of  a*,  ona  of  ^ha  connon  dancndnatosa,  that 

it*a  a  kind  of  diMatiafaction  withthBitatiaa  quo.  '  ; 

■.  '  .        ■       .  ^  *  *  . 

$HEBBMI  (Couriaelor)  t  *  yeah',  it'e  a  maverick  quality/ a  verj^  marked, 
indivldualiatid—  •  ^ 


  to  balteve  .  they  had  developed'  methodblog ica  1  il»novationa— which 

they  me  tihable  to  identify— becauae  of  their  part iQu]Lar  pei^aonality. 
adjuatmien^e  and  .their  own^  "maverick"  qualitiea..  '  ihmy  repeatedly  repudi- 
ated or  denii^rated  anything  connocted  with  the  Board  of-  Sducatiohx 


The  other  part  that  Z,  that  I'm  glad  that  we  didn*t 
wbirk.  .'.the  Board  of  Educatibn.    Z  don't  think  the 
would  have  been  aa.  good.  , 


*  *  * 


JAPPBBt 


OAVZSi 


...the  kind  of  cfourae  he  givee.  in  t««^nty  weel^a  would 
probably^  take  two  to  thipee  yeara  in  a  yoieational  high 
achool  and  would  be  heaHly<  loa^  with  theoretlcil  a 
proach  *and  very,  very  limited/in  terms  df  actual— 


•  *  * 


...in  the  school  (the^Wrd  of  ^lucatidn'  facility  on  Bikers 
Island)       wouldn't  be  allowed  to  touch  the  eqtt|:pment  for  , 
the  next  four  weeks. 


*  *  * 


JAFFEEi 


OAVlSt 


'  YOU  know  what  it  takes  in  fxr^  pf  ai>  enrolled  typing 
course  in  high  school  for  a  kid  to  reach  35  %rords  a  mipute?. 
Maybe  two  years,  mayba  never ...  .within  twerf^y  weekSf  this  - 
just  dofsn'.t  happen  in  the  school.  (Board,  of  Education 
system )  .  . 


*  *  * 


.to}i  know,  the  Board  of  Ed  has  been  arountl  for  a  long- 1 
and  as  much  a  a  Z  relsel  against  them....  ' 


The  following  aspects  of  staff  make-up,  in  particnlar  as  affecting  tfteir 
own  perceptions  of  their  teaching  functions  and  of  the  problm  which  they 
^•cedyr  sesibied.to  me  to  have  significance t 


3. 


1     Their  personalitiea,  "mavorick, "  "kooky,"  "dissatisfied  with  f 
'    the  status  quo,  "  "cra?y, "  dictated  the  very  prohlems^hich 
would  arise  as  well  as  the  solutions  which  this  staff  would 
devise  and  could  envision.    Most  fundaments lly«  in  being,  and 
in  perceiving  themselves  as  being,  "anti-establishment, "  the 
MOT  staff  had  to  develop  means  of  disciplinary  cpntrol  of  the 
triinees  independent  of  correctional"  custodial  punitive  meaouros  - 
i.e.,  independent  of  th6  Department  of  Coarection.    Mot  only 
because  of  their  personalities  and  self-im^ge,  but  bocawse  of 
'   their  newness  within  the  prison  system  as  contrasted  with  the 
"established"  p;s.  189  school,  their  failure  to  develop  in- 
dependent control  would  mean  their  becoming  dependent  on,  and, 
practically,  at  the  morcy  of,  custodial  porconnel.  They  would, 
therefore-,  lose  thoir  professionarl  identity;    This  situation 
is  seen  in  a  numbsr  of  their  remarks: 

»  •  .  ■  ■  •  "     •  . 

DAVIS t    I  said  one  timo,  "You  had  to  ha ve  control , "  and  then  every- 
body climbed  over  me  and  said  I  was  wjcong,.  and  about  eight  weeks 
later  they  said  "you  v;ere  right.  You  should  have  control  . 

'  .  *  *    *    *  ... 

■  •  ' 

At  first  it  felt  like  it  was  a  challenge  when  we  started  out. 
198  %*ere  a  little  nervous  at  first.    But  I  found  out  that  when 
we  came  into  the  school  and  we  se^at«d  the  officers  from  the 
(S  school  like  wa  have  dcn^,  thay  didn't  come  into  the  classroom. 

When  the  studente  came  int;o  the  classroom. ..  .they  had  no  fear 
of  an  officer  walking  outside  of  their  room.... 

.    *   *r  * 

JAPPEEi    And  it  seems  to  ma  that  if  a  teachor  can  handle  disciplin* 
ary  problems  by  h  mself  without  runnihg^>o^nebody  else,  this 
must,  of  necessity,  I  think,  increase. his  prfestige  within  the 
eyes  of  the  group,  particularly  this  kind  of  ^pulation. 

•    The  need  for  independence  of  their  program,  within  the  prison  system,  and 
the  process  by  which  this  need  dictated  a  way  of  perceiving  and  r'^acving 
problems,  wps  dra^aatically  illustrated  by  an  anecdotfe  related  by  one  . 

instructors  i  ^  i.    ^  %. 

DAVIS  s    I  -he^  a  {iroblem  with  two  kids  in  a  class  that  I  had  to  take 
over,  and  it  was  at  the  end  of  the  day  and  2  couldn't  handle 
it  then.    I  tcfld  them  I  would  see  them  in  the  morning.    It  seame 
that  they  apoke  in  front  of  this  to  an  officer;  the  officer 
pulled  them  out  offline  that  morning,  and  when  I  vmnt  to  look 
for  them  they  weren't  there.    I  went  i^iiiiediotely  into  his 
ttounselos-in-charge's)  office,  and  I  said,  "The  two  kidvl>^ve - 
be«n  pullAj  out  J  you  mUet  go  get  them  right  away.'*    He  di«n  t 
quMtionwhy,  even.    This  was  not  their  province  to  handle  It. 

•  •  •  •  1 

ERIC  c'l:^  ^ 


This  officer  was  a  new  officer  for  the  day  and  he  was  going 
handle  it.    But  it  wasn't  his  province.    This  wont  all  through 
the  cycle?  they  all  heard  about  this.    He  went  right  in--no— he 
%ieiit  to  the  officer  who  does  know  how  we  operate.  ^  said, 
•Siouid%ou  please  get  those  kids  put  of  here?    Ilf'*  not  his  , 
province  to  handle  it."    We  didn'/t  want  to  attack  Corirection, 
.  but  .%#e  %*ere  making  clear  what  their  limits  sre.y 

The  striking  difference  l^etween  the  way  such  situations  were  handled  in 
MDT  and  iii  F.8.  189  is  illustrated  by  contrasting  quotations  fr^^ea^^^  • 
conference.    A  189  instructor  casually  indicated  tlwt  -I^had  one  iuch 
Si.  SheS  he  refused  to  do  an/  work  aiid  I  wrote  hi.  up.^   On  th^.other^ 
hand<  reliance  ^xpon  the  correctional  punitive. system  was  fi^en  by  the  MOT 
staff  as  ^  most  seriouitf  stept 

JAFPBBt     ...they  have  to  be  informed  of  the  consequences  tha^  they 
^ild  to^  to  pay  if  they  violated  these  limits.  ^^^^^^^^ 
sequences  were  varied.    The  most  extreme  consequence  Is  writing 
a  kid  up  on  an  Infraction.    This  was  the  most  extlreme,  ind^we 
.   did  have  to  employ  this  In  three  of  four  cases  In  » j^^V  f^^;;^ 
•  period  of  time.    At  that  point  In  ouif  development  where  w»  had 

gone  overboard  In  terms  of  permissiveness  that  we  were  pulling 
back  and  we  had  to  set  up  a  kind  of  very  P«ni*i^««*^^"P 
three  or  four  kids  to  act  as  examples  for  the  rest,    Sow  that  s 
the  most  extreme. 

IL^^^the^^"l?n!»o^.^!!!^  tHrtoLf  ^a?^ort^"m]pywq^ 

J,parfLina  training  aims  >.nd  ius^ifCinq  .<o,..alled  therapeutic  etfO^ 

9f  tihe  ataff  > 

2.    The  same  forces,  ie.  the  "9roup  personality"  of  the  .taff--whlc^ 
made  It  difficult  tot  them  to  work  within  existing  Institutional 
fatuities  on  a  parity  with  oth.er  cowPon^n^^VT^  ii 
pressures  created  by  MDT  being  a  new  and  small  unit  wlthiri  a 
large  and  established  Institution,  directed  the  creation  of  a 
\  "total  society"  within  the  MDT  program.    MDT  became  not  a  voca- 

tional training  program  within  a  prison  but  similar       a  non- 
residential-  treatment  facility,  also  bearing  some  similarities 
to  a  released-tlme  training  program  wlthi^n  the  confines  of  the 
Institution,    This  Is  illustrated  by  the  foldowlng  remark: 

r  PETRILLO:     ...One  of  the  kids  today  In  s  counseling  sesslon^made  the 

:  .       :         ^SSent  once  he  gets  Intp  that  place,  beyond  -the  bars,  you 

•    V  -       .k»xow.  When  they  march  him  In.  he  doesn't  feel  he  Is  In  prison 

anymore;  he  feels  he  Is  In  school.  .  . 

it\i«    aooarently,  important  tot  ths  staff  of  MOT  to  create  »" 

fr^  the  pilaon  in  order  for  them,  a.  individual  jtaff 
O  -Serll?  perwnally.  to  .»rvi«  within  the  priwn  inetitution  becauee  of 


their  own  alienation  from  it.    Thus,  the  Counselor- in-Charge  saysi 

I  am  talkin^bout  tie  kiftd  of  toll  and  the  kind  of  price  that  we 
have  paid  aafcndividuals  working  within  a  prison* 


^VIS:    I  nite  it.    It's  taken  ^  toll  on  me.    I  hate  the  pl,ace... 
I  liate  the  place....       ,  , 

the  female  counselor -also  pbints  out  that  even, during  -of  f-hours"  the  - 
staff  is  a  Cinit  within  the  prison  and  not  a  part  of  it:        ^  * 

*  .        YOU  know  6hen  I  teel  it  the  most— when  we  have  to  walk  down  the 
hall  and  ^fee  the  men  lined  up  jajt.  see  them  being  frisked,  or  when 
we  have -to  eonatahtlv  eat  ^ogfcther.     "I'm  saying  that  as  a  human 

•  being:  the  personal  toll  that  it  takes,  the  things  that  I  have  to 

*    sacrifice  are,  I  never  have  al»  opportunity  to  get  away,  you  know...> 
there  is  no  place  to^o.    In  the  winter  time  we  always  have  ;to  eat 
together."  \  '  ' 

She  ppints  out,  however,  tl^et  they  have  achieved  a  removal  from  the. 
prison  evep  while  in  the  pri»on,  that  removal  being  actually  within  the 
•  MOT  area*  ^ 

When  I'm  in  with  the  kids,  I'm  not  so  aware  *b£  the  prison  •#ttlng 
because  of  the  officers,  the  %^le  Correction  Department,  is  play- 
ing a  very  mi«or  role  now,  an  important  one,  ibut  X  mean-  they  ve 
'faded  into  the  background.    They  are  not  so  prominent  anymore. 

\  2,    Since  the  staff  was  lieavily  oriented  toward  coun^^jling,  and 

•  '  because  of  the  urge  to  create  a  ,"t,otal  society"  the^^prtson- 

mOT  program  seems  to  have  become,  xlfl  essence,  a  treatnient 
>  facility.-   Although  the  proportion  of  counseling  to  education 

i9  one-to-five,  the  actual  emphasis  sSems  reversed;  classes 
are  extensions  of  counseling. 
•  ,-,  .  •  ■   .  ■  . 

'    Thus-,  the  Shop  teacher  sees  it  as  his  job  to  discover  what  i^k«s  a  boy  ^ 
"fci'ck?  and  io  take  his  training'  cues  from  the  cou»eelor.    In  addition,  ^• 
"      he '  judges  the  success,  of  his  encpunter  in  terms  or  counseli.ng  "perform- 
.     a'nce"  by  the'boyi  ",  ^ 

GILBERT t    Solhething  that  happened  lately  is  that  I  had  a  boy  in 

the  class  iSbout  ten  %*eeks.    I  couldn^t  communicate  with  , 
-    .   /        him.  /  He  would  sit  in  front  of  me  and  every  time  I  would, 
giv^:  him  something  te  do  he  would  put  his  head  down. 
^  llow  my  job  was  right  then  and  there  to  find  eut  what' 

made  this  boy  tick,  ^nd  that  meant  that faring  times  of 
the  day  I  had  to  make  it  my  business  to  b^  there  a  little 
while,  while  he  was  wtXing*  in  order  to  see  ««hat  he  was 
doing  and  ask  him  questions. .. .And  Z  checked  with  the 
counselor.... and  now  we  can't  shut  him  np.    He  goes  to 
O  the  counselor  now,  he  takes  6yer  the  counseling  session. 

EMS  ■  .      -^yt/        _  •5>^ 


With  a  8ta£l  compMiid  of  counwlors  andNledW  a  counselor,  it  i»  ^viou. 
SiS  tte  •nd  proSct  will  not  b«  teaching  bu\  counaeling,    Thua,  tha  rt^op 

JThad  with  one  of  hia  tri^ea  with  the  rama^  "and  1  did  acathing  which 
it  aai  not  traimid  for,  VmWt  a  counselor .  \  . 

K  diaciplinary  problem;  i.e!  one  who  requirea  •f^j^joun^^  STJlSi 
conaideration:  i.  viewed  by  the  .taff  as  <>»«^^5<»  VflatJ.^^^^ 
•ehedule  (by  failing  to  be  Where  he  xa  supposed  to\be  at  ™  ™" 
5k  tS  MpiihBtitutional  routine  (by  failing  to      V^^^J^^J^l^^  ^ 
:ign^  Sb  or  to  participate  in-or  at  l-J^^S<>^/:>Sr^^  ' 
counseling  aeasions  whi<A  everyone  is  required  to  -t^jnJi !.  SSTfact 
Sords,  the  great  emphasis  is  toward  institutional  ~n^ity.    The  fw^ 
S^t  psycho2anipulattv^  counseling  Uerged  a.  P^^V^^^SJ^JS: 
enforce  discipline  and.  conformity  seems  very  natjr^il  in  >H^aw  of  the 
^uHS^ttve.  Which  thir  particular  group  <>i,P-«Pi*  ^TJL'S^^ 
mnA  in  View' Of  their  professional  backgroonda .    That  the  niMi-counaeior« 
!S^tii  «SSp  wwrr.Ln  able  to  pick  up  o>n  thi.  technique  a^d  clearly 
iSairIt?S  lhat  the  conforbity  which  was  sought  to  be  elicited  wa.  to  the 
schedule  is  illustrated  by  the  following  exchange i  \ 

OILBERTt    ...that  they  are  going       conform  ttowtot^  of 
the  claaa,  maybe  under  proteat.  but  the^  confoi^- 

OAVISt     Or  not  give  you  troiil^. 

4     The  need  to  construct  a  whole  aociety  rather  than 
.        with  existiftq  cosiponents  of  the  prison  society  resulted  in  ••^a^Uslw 
'        minS  :f  r  wHrdisciplinary  control  beyond  th-  P.ycho««nipula^^^^^ 
^SSnselin^  level,  a  aeparate  MDT  judicial  ■y**"-^:**/^'?; 
,       S  JJan-formed  to  an  unuSual  kind  of  in.titution  becauje  of  the  per- 
vasive  counseling  mentality,        a  court  of  laat  ' •■ort,  Jsfter  the 

court-  system  of  teJchsr- inmate  settlement  of  disputes  hy 
iiS^-pH^nal  ^Sunseling  confrontation  has  "  "H!^' 

or  ^ouSsslor  brings  a  particular  <>i-oiP"««yi::i  ^2  iS!  ll^T^ilt. 
tsnion  of  th#^  counsslor-in-charge-^correspondlng  ths 

Charge,  or  presantiwmt.    The  charge  is  made      Pfi;«*«;         !!S  Itr7 
in^chaige  may  dismiss,  by  telling  thit  complainamt  to  go  back  and  try 

again." 

exLBERTt  BOW,  we  ran  into  a  clash.    Hs  was  rebelling  against  mii 
•  !S  I^S  going  to  take  him.  to  Mr.  Jaffee,  but  I  .poke 

-     t^Mr.  Jaflee  first  about  it  and  Mr.  Jaffee  "^J-^^ 
II  Von  want  me  to  do  with  this  l^id?"    And  I  looked  »t  the 
way  he  said  "what  do  you  want  ma  to  do  with  thia  kid? 
^  aSd  I  .aid  to  myself,  well,  maybe  I  ^"'ven  t^been  fair  to 
the  kid.    Maybe  I  am  uaing  my  ovm  peraonal  P'oblema .  I^t 
m.  go  back  aJid  aee  if  I  can  do  acmething  on  my  «^  before 
I  bring  him  in,  becauae  when  I  bring  him  to  him,  it  a 
juat  about  he'll  aay,  "now»  Bill,  if  yooNSan't  do  nfJthing, 
something  must  be  wrong." 


h»  an  alternative  to  dismissal,  the  boy  appears  personally  before  the  ^ 
counselor-in-charge.    The  latter 's  options  correspond  to:  "probation 
(return. to  program  with  provisions  for  reconsideration  if  the  jomplainxng 
teacher  finds  there  has  been  no  behavioral  "imprpvenjent")  ?  "imprxsonment     ^  ^ 
(f^^ral  to  tl^  institutional  disciplinary  board  by  writing  an" infraction")? 
•"iinpr4sonment"aSid  "banishment"  (writing  an  institutional  infraction  and  re-» 
moving^he  boy  f  rgm  the  MDT  program) .  ,  .  * 

There  are  at  least  two  significant  differences  between  this  and  the  normal 
judicial  process.    Tl?ey  are:     (1)  tctal  acceptance  ojg  the  complaxnt  and  . 
the  absence  of  any  real  fact-finding  determination;   (2)  the  lack  of  a  causal, 
relationship  between  the  alleged' of fena«  and  the  severity  of  punxshment. 
These  two  differences  reflect,  respectively,    (1)  the  view  that  a  dxscxplx- 
nary  problem  is,  in  fact,  anything  which  disturbs  staff,  program,  or 
routine  and,  t)ierefore,  the  actual  facts  of  an  occurrence  as  they  pertain 
to  the  accusfd's  "rights"  are  irrelevant?  and  (2)  punitive  severity  xs 
based  on  the  disciplinarian's  perception  of  the  "offender Vs"  persona 1 xty  - 
rather  than  on  the  nature  or  degree  of  his  disruptive  ajgtion. 

II.     METHODS,  TECHNIQUES,  AND  UNDERLYING  THEORIES         .  * 

This  observer  completely  discounted  the  MDT  claims  to*^  the  effegt  that  what 
this  program  is  doing  has  not  been  done  anywhere  else  before.    The  group 
4s  clearly  not  knowledgeable  about  other  educational  or  training  programs 
with  delinquent  or  convicted  adolescents.    Moreover,  it  does  not  seem 
liWly  that  the  group  has  a  real  understanding  of  what,  in  fact,  it  xs  doii^. 
A  number  of  examples  of  well-docuinented  ':3ncl  theoretically—  -A. 
grounded    programs  from  California  to  New  York  came  to  my  mxnd  whxch  . 
similar  to  ^he  MDT  counseling  approach. 

Nevertheless,  the  Rikers  Island  MDT  program  is  unique  in  the  number  of 
incredible  handicaps  whieh  must  hav^  created  great  pressure  and  anxiety 
for  this  staff.    Some  of  these  are:  * 

1.  This  was  a  totally  new  program  on  Rikers,  designed  outside  of  Rikera 
by  other  than  penologists,  for  operation  not  in' a  prison,  and  had 

no  indigenous  points  of  origin  within  the  Correction  Department. 

• 

2.  The  program  was  imposed  on  the  prison  by  an  out-of-touch  and  out-  " 
doing  commissioner  and  by  central  office  staff  without  planned 
participation  by  any  custodial  personnel  and  prior  to  any  MDT  staff 
being  in  existence.  • 

3.  The  program  was  further  isolated . from  the  prison  system  at  the  out- 
set because  the  particular  staff  which  was  able  to  be  assembled 
consisted  of  persons  previously  wholly  inexperienced  in  correctional 

*  *  education. 

I 

4.  The  program  was  housed  in  an  area  physically  isolated  and  at  the 
periphery  of  the  adolescent  division. 


*The  lirogr^m  wasn^funded  from  twenty-week  cycle  to  tw^ty-week  cycl^, 
with  ho  ^fuarantee  of  continuing  employment  for  any  8\aff 

The  progcam  w^s  in  obvi^ous  competition  with  the  P.S*C  189  training 
program  which  had  alreTady  been  established  within  the  school. 

The/e  v^re  not  0nou^h  trainee^s  available  to  pernvit  anylreal  intake 
BCteening  or  selection,  and  the  political  situation  ma«  it  un- 
.  desirable  €Qr  the  MDT  staff  tp  reduce  the  number  of  training 
^" Blots"  which  had  been  allocated  to  it  in  order  to  peniit  .such 
felectibn.  or  to  Idave  unfilled  t^e  "slots"  which  it  Mad  received. 

Staff  had  all  been  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  SBRVE  experi- 
ment involved  evaluation *of  it*s  program  during  the  first  year  of 
operation,  ^  /  "  t 

Adolescent  parolees  have  been,  traditional!/,  extremely  difficult 
td*place.    Under  the  MfeT  prc)gram,  primary  placement  responsibility  ^ 
for  the  MDT  trainees  after  their  release  from  bikers  Island  fell 
>to  the  New  York  Sta^e  Employro^ent  Service.    The  New  York  State 
Employe nt "Service  ftldo  had^i^he  initial  responsibility  for  recom- 
mending the  continvtation  or  aiscontinuation  of  the^MfiT  program* on 
Rikers  liinnd^So^  long  as  thjs  program- continu*?d  to  operate,  any  poor 
"placement  record"  would  reflect  badly  on  the  New  York  State  Em- 
ploymertt  Service,  which,  therefore,  was  under  some  pijessure  to 
attribute  it's  placement  failure  to  inadequate  prior  training  by 
the  MDT  program  on  Rike#s  ladand,  yhich  it  could  express  in  the 
form  of  recommending  the  disVontinuancie  of  the  MDT  program.  Tti^i^ 
inclination^^was  supported  by  the  fact  that  the»  personal  relation- 
ships between  crucial  Stjate  Employment  officiala  and  MD|  counter- 
parts werqr'iot  particularly  good.     In  fact,  they  were  fiercely 
competitive  .     To  .cpunteract  this,  the  MDT.orgaliifcation  both  on 
Itlkers  Island  and,  more  particularly,  at  the  Board  df  Education 
c^entral  office  in*  Brooklyn  launched  a  public  relations  campaign 
indirectly  slante^a.  toward  the  State  Labot  and  Employment  Depart- 
ment, botii  in  New  Vbrk  City  and  Albany — which  had  the  final, 
decision  concerning  MDT  funding  J*  O'he  campaign  included  newspaper 
releases  and  public  rtiedia  expressions  by^ighly  placed  officials 
and  private  citizen^,  from  the  Mayor . and  the  Correction  Commissioner 
to  various  union  officials  and  private/citizens  who  were" volunteers* 
in  the  aftercare  area  of  the  SERVE  experiment.    The  effect  of  this 
tremendous  exposure  or  both  the  trainees,  and  the  staff,  at  a  time 
when  the  program  was  nardly  operative  and  in  it  I  evolving  stages 
is  nqt  uasily  measur^able.     But  oije  suspects  that  it  forced  the 


staff  into  prsitive  statements  and  poatures  which  they  knew  did 
not  correspond  to  the  fncts  cE;  the  HDT  program,  and  which,  there- 
fore, had  a  negative  effect  on  both  teacher  and  trainee  m6rale 
and  motj.vation  and  had  an  anxiety-heightening  infli^ience  on  the 
program  in  general.    As  one  ^jxample  of  this,  which  was  not  cited 
in  the  conference,  I  think  of  "gr&xJuation  ceremonies"  at  which  the 
Mayor,  the  cl)ungelor-in-charge ,  the  Commissioner  of  Correction, 
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and  several  other  prominent  people  associate;!  with^th^  *'J*^^li!!!tlv 
neld  were  present.    The  "graduates"  of^an  MOT  cycle  ^•'•J^Jj' 
•in  the  audience.    Everyone  spoke  as  i^thin  ceremony  were 
pje^vious  to  the  traineis'  rel  nd  their  continuation  ""J^-^^^^^^": 

•  iM     in  fact;  most  of  the  boys  who  had  completed  the  cycle,  had  been 
iSirneS  t^tie  ce^  blocks  and  were  out  of  any  training  prtgram.  await- 
I^  v^riou* release- dates.    The  particular  trainees  in  the  -u^i*"^' 

:w«^ainly  from  a  present  "cycle".    In  »d^on.  \  "^^"^f  ^'h^^^.  .  > 

had^ompleied  this  -graduating-  cycle  had  already  Inland  * 

of  them  had  either  not  been  teconf^nded  for  pr  admitted  into 
training .    The  speakers  were  not  all  aware  of  this  ^^f  ^J^"' V^.Jf  ' 
were.    Neverthf  less,  this  kindj^bf  jtseremony  was  seen  as  ;being  helpful 
in  publicizing VlOT  and  as  a  fblce  'to  insure  its  continuation. 

*  -  •  . 

1 .  <;^ounaelina  Methods-  and  Te'chniaues:  - 

AS  mentioned  above,  it  appeared  to  this  observer  tha^     J  J^i^^ilinirv  ^ 
purpose  of  counseling  in  the  MJ^  program  was  to  develop  ^ ^ 
?ec£nique  whi<5h  would  minimt^Be  program  <>i»"Ption  and  jvoid^th.  r«c..^ 
sity  .for  surrendering  d^jsciplinary  prerogatives  to  custodial  authd^i- 

•  ties.      •  ^  ,^  . 

The  MOT  staff  was  notably  a-9onciQptual.  and  attempts  to  elicit  exptfcn- 
ations  for  what  was  actually  rffiperting.  dynamicallV,  in  counseling  were 
met  either  with  further  commeftits  abo^t  the  uniqueness  of  the' staff  ai»d 

•  its  personal  ability  to"  understapd^ese  youngsters 

■    A   '    '  "   -  i 

MAMDELLx    Now,  why  do  you  think  he  heard  you?,  / 

GILBERT X    The  emotional— I 'rh  trying  to  pinpoint— h^  was  in^^pot, 
A  '         j>e  could  not  get  out  of  that  chair.  . 

JAFFEEx      i  think  it  was  becausie  you  were  you.    And  becau^        -  J 
'     '  were  able  to  establish  the  kind  of  relationship  witl|r  hiili 

that  would  permit  him  to  hear  you,  if, he  heard  you. 

or  with  detailed  recitations  of  how  particular  cases  were  handled,  which, 
nevertheless,  did  not  give  a  clear  imag^^if  what,  actually,  consitiited 
this  counseling  techni<liue,  and  how  it  really  Wbrked.    Despite  this 
conceptual,  or  anti-conceptual  attitude,  I  believe  it  wa*  possible  to 
piece  together  a  description  of  what  the  MOT  staff  refets  to» as  counsel- 
ing and  how  this  technique  is  operational  in  serving  the  MOT  staff  nepds. 

*  1 

The  first  requisite  was  for  Staff  all  to  agree  on  a  "united  front"  vis- 
a-vis the  trainee.    There  could  be  no  dissenting- staff  theorist,  no 
weak  link  in  the  staff  imige  presented  to  the  ^rainees:  individualism  ^ 
could  not  btf  countenanced  in  that  setting:  ,  , 


V        nV  related    observation  concerning  MOT  as  a  "closed  society"  in  c6«- 
cDjrarison  with  the  "open  society*^  of  P.S.  189r.  in  the  accompanying  observ- 
-^^tions  on- the  189  conference^.  V^Vfb. 


,  JAFFEEt      I  saw  the  difficulty  from  the  beginning  a  little  dif^ 

ferently.    I  saw*  the  difficulty  of  buy.  not  saying  the  » 
same  thing.    Lack  of  corisistency  on  the  part  of  the> 
•'•  staff. .    '     .    .        '  ■  ■       '  ■    ■  ■ 

Thttis,.  the  te'achers,  as  part  of  the  whole  staffs  also  had  to  b^^'T^doctrin-" 
ated  with  the  Counseling- relationship  aWi^ach^to  disciplinary  tJOhtrol 
for  proper  fur^ctioning  of  the  System:  %» 

'      DAVIS:      This*  is  where  we  had-^bme  troul)les,  because  we 'did  not 
'  always  agree.    We  have  just  reached  the  point  now  where 

our  teachers' are  beginning  to  understand  th^  techniques 
,    •  of  doing  this  work,  and  what  kind  of  words  J::©  use .-    The  > 

^'      .  whole  language .  format  that  you  use,  when  you  a»proach  a 

kid  with:  "do  you  understand  what  y^  are  doing*  etc.". 


SRBEEMI:    very  important, 


Having  foreclosed  the  adolescent  inmate  from  the  l^Jjcelihood  of  alternative 
kinds  of  reaictibns,  leaving  him,  effectively,  no  place  to  turn,  the  next 
step  in  the  coiifiseling  technique  is  td  disarm  him,  or  throW  him  off  bal- 
ance by  the  dtaff^  abandoniijient  of  traditional  student-teacher  and  inmate- 
staff  roles:    Clearly  the  purpose  of  this  was  to  evoke  in  the  trainee 
fewer  stylized  and  patterned  reactions  to  authority  figures,    perhaps  for 
the -tradirtional  roles  they  substitjuted  certain  familial  ones.  Jaffee 
wa^.^e  punitive  fathfr;  Sheehan  was  the  mother-sifiijter  ("I  missed  you/ 
I6are  for  you."  SIhe  bakQd  cakes  for  the  boys,  f  Gilbert  was  the  kindly 
"Uncle  Bill.".  The  control  purpose  of  tlvls  stag«was  clearly  spelled  out 
by  one^participant:  ^  ^  •  , 

DAVIS:     .  .  .the^wtiole /Language technique  that  ypu  use  when  you 

appicoacfh  tifie 'kid  is  very  important  in  terms  of  disarming 
him  ahd  not  letting  him  juse  the  weapons  he  wants  to,  ua^ 
an.  acting-out  type  effect. 

r- 

Haw  qaaiak  the  most  crucial  part  of  the  counseling- cop trol  technique;  the 
formation^of  the  "relationship."  Havi^ig  first  plugged  the  loopholes,  and, 
second,  disarmed  the  boys,  real  contact  is  now  made: 

.■       *  ^  ■    '    ■  .  ,  " 

•         SHEEHAN:    And" the  relationship— 


'  ALL:       "  That's  the  who^^^^fi^^  \^ 

-The  "relationship"  which  is  sought  to  be  established'^eems  to  be  character^ 
iaed  by  invocation  of  both  fear  and  love.    Here  the  individual  staff  stj^es 
and  personalities  are  given  some  freedom  to  operate.    Thus,  the  female 
counselor  "personalizes"  herself  in.  opposition  to  the  boys  V Probable 
expectations  of  her;  for  example,  she  permits  discuSi^n  ^  her  sex  life. 
Gilbert  gets, the^ boys  to  identify  with  him  because  he  is  imgro  and  comes 
from  the  same  area  as  many  of  them;       V       .^--^  ) 
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GZl^BERT: 


Being  wljat  I  dni,  and  I  say  talking  their  language  . 
really,  conunuriicatihg  with,  them  and  tilling  them  what 
they  want  to  hear....  ^  'j  *  .  * 


whose  language  during  the  con: 
and  Petrillo,  both,  pe^rhaps,  picked  u] 
ccomplishing  the  desired  inba lance 


trence  w^W  filled  with  angry*^, images, 
a  style  of  provoking  a ng^  arid  >  Jr 
not  responding  in  kindt 


PETRILLO:  How  many  teachers,  counselors,  administrators,  or  Bomo- 
thi^g\iuld  take  a  ki4  looking  at  them  and  saying  "You 
'm9ther-fucking.white  blue-eyed  devil,"  and  not  blow  his 
"  top  ahd  react^Nreally-r  .  /  ' 


DAVIS: 


And  not  answer  him  phony. 


PETRILLO:  Right.  -  i  ! 

DAVIS:        Because  we  did  have  that. 

SHBsibKN:    Or  how  many  others,  you  know,  when  kids  said  to  me 

they  couldn't  understand  yrhy  I  wasn't  hopping  in  bed 
having  intercourse  iast  night,  you  khow,  without  re- 
sponding in  a  punitive  kind  of  vfay,  "you  doi;f*t  speak 

^-  "/       '/  -tb  me  like  t^at."  -:^T'^'  -  , 

PETRIIfLO:  You  see,  once' you  get  over  that  barrier* — 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Essence  of  the  relationship  established  is  the 
\^ctraction  of  personal  feyelations  from  the  boys,  revelations  of  an  im- 
portant emotioria  lor  pei^sbnal  area  from  his  life.    The  first  wedge  i»  ^ 
inserted       gettirig'  an  unguarded  ri^sponse  from  the  boy  by  giving  to  the 
boy  an  unorthodox  and  unexpected  t^apons#  to  his  behavior.    The  pseudo- 
personal  or  friend- lik6  relationship  which  is  thus  begun  almost  ir- 
^  resitably  requires  a  reciprocal  concession  from  the  boy  in  the  form  of 
a  personal  revelation,  especially  when  he  is  directly  queationed' by  staff.; 

At  this  i*int,  the  staff ^s  created  two  viaiile  cpnirol  possibilities  for 
the  hon-conformlst  trainee.    It  "has  given  itself  oj»€ions.    Bpth  bf  these 

,   options  involve  capitalizing 'on  the"relation8hip."  whick  they  have  worked 

^  ^so  hard  t6  establish.  -  » 

a' fif»e  of  these  invol^s  love.    If  the    recalcitrant    t^ifaipee  has.made 
sufficient  personal  inverfement  in  the  staff  member,  it  is  pc>ieible,  ifter  , 
a' ti^ie,  to  pdfsuade  him  that  his"  "behavior  is  " bur ting"th^  staff  member t 
■         '  ■  .■  -.  ■/ 

DAVIS:        ...I  would  say  there  is  a  formula;  ^ere  she  giyes  pain— 


^HEEHAN: 
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He's  asking  us,  practically,  what  haveNwe  done.  And 
I'm  saying:    one,  I  cause,  him  discomfort;  he  causes  me 
pain;  and  he  is  made  t6  realize  what  he  is  doinf  to  me, 
to  others —  . 


DAVIS i       ...and  She  conies  back  ^he  next  diaiy  and  tries  tl>e  same 
^      thing  over  again  the  next  jiay^^Y»^ 


r\  - 


If  the  kid  is  acting  out,  we  ilet  him  know  it .    We  will 
ttell  him  about  our  feelings.    We  tell  him  about  the  fact' 
that  he  is , causing  us  a  great  deal  of  misery.     .  , 

This.process  is  facilitated  by  the  use  of  private  discussions: 

JAFFEE:      ....We  felt  th^t  it  was  important  for  a  teacher  to  be 
able  to  take  fi^kid  oUt  into  the  hall  to  talk  tOthim 
Privately....  \ 

'  •  .  .  .  /  ■  •  .■       "      '  . 

■  :      \  '  ■    .     '       ■      •      ■       •  ■ 

.  SHEEHi^Ns  And  by  supportive  I  meftn  when  a  youngster  does  act  ouV 
he  is  given  an  opportunity  to  be  seen  by  the  counselor 
individually^  ' 


;bAVtS : 


And  also,  t\>e  discipline  which  is  taken  is  not  punitive 
a't  first. 


SHEEHAN: 


The  message  that  goes  across  is  that  "I  really  like  you, 
even  though  continue  to  act  this  way;  but  Idok  at  what 
you  are  doing." 


The  second  disciplinary  option  may  be  ^escribed  by  a  word  ^-•^"P^?^;. 
edly  used  by  the  participants  in  general,  but  P«t^<="l»fly  ^"2!nf ' 

in-charge:  "confrontation."    The  confrontation  is  punitive.  »»<*^^P«"^®'*^  . 
on  exploitation  of  tohe  relationships  which  had  earlier  been  established  and 
of  the  personal-revelations  which  were  involved  in  these  relationships. 
•n»f.counselor-in-charge  explained  the  purpose  and  relevance  of  the  relation- 
ship" to  the  confrontation  process: 

"But  ybu  can't  tell  him  this  (that  he  is  af  loser,  etc.)  until  there' 
'    is  a  relationship  there,  and  until  the  kid  w*^  hear  you."  , 

The  counselor- in-charge  described  a  confrontation  as  demonstrating  to  the  , 
offender  a  connection  between  his  ;infraction  and  the  punitive  consequences 
thereof.'    However,  the  examples  which  were  given  show  quite  clearly  that 
th6  opposite  is  true:    A  "confrontation"  dbes  notj^eemjelated  to  the  two 
elements  of  infraetion    and  punishment,    it,  invol>?i»-the  fullest  And  most 
painful  pseudo-therapeutic  interpretation  of  a  few,  selected,  cr^ucidl 
points  in  the  offender's  personality.    Confrontation  seems  to,imply  punish- 
ment for  personality.  ^      '  *  ■ 


/'*      .  'l3.     ..  . 


JAFFBE:     ...the  very,  very  heavy  approach  in  whi.ch  you  confrbnt  -* 
J'^        the  kid  with  exactly  what*  iiri  the  hell  he  is,  with  what 
.  he  i»  doing,  with  the  consequences  o^  tl^iS'  with  the  fact, 

\.  that  he  is  going  to  go  through  a  revolving  door  from  one 

^  iail-jffter  another  because  that » is  why  he  got  into  prison 

in  the  first  place.    Yoa  Keep  sluing  him  and  you  "tell 
:•         "  him  "You're  a  loser,  a  God-damned  lousy  loser  and  you.are 

goipg  to  be  a  loser  al^.of  your  life." 

This  horrendous  revelation,  to  ian  adolescient  with  limited  intellectual  and  • 
emotiona'i  develbpmertt,  who' has  been  enticed  into  a  relationship,  is  most 
certainly  guaranteed,  to  be  more  e  if  feet  ive  than  the  physical  bru.tality  which 
probably  would  meet _ his  experience  and  expectations  o^  a  prison.' 

The  difference  betweeft  aetugl  content  and  staff  perception  of  the  confront- 
ation is  dramatically  illustrated^by  comparing  the  previous  quotation  of  the 
courise lor- in-charge  with  his  earlier  remark  in  which  he  euphemistically 
characterized  what  happens:  '  - 

,  ■     '  •         ■  '  ■  •  .. 

.    '  '       '   JAfPEE:    And  then,  wien  the  kid  gets  refi^red  to  i»e,  we  go >hrough 

.  a  kind  fitt  counseling  process.  , 

yj.    Theory  and  Theoretical  Fi^amework:  , 

The  stated  goal  of  the  MDT  staff,  as  repeatedly  expressed,  ip'to  cause  the 
trainees  to  "control  impulses",  and' to  adjtfbt  to  "authority  figures."  Ap- 
parently, the  theory  is-  that  by  causing  that  kind  of  Conformity  within  the 
institutional  confines,  a  behavioral  pattern  will  develop  which  can  be  trans- 
fer^red  beyond  the  prison.    Although  this  seems  to  me  to  be  utter  nonsense  in 
this  kind  of  setting  and  With  this  particular  staff  in  view  of  it's  training  \ 
and  make-up,  the  shocking  aspect  of  the  program  is  that,  with  such  professed 
aims,  there  is  no  professional  psychological  or  psychiatric  clinical  super- 
vision^ of  the  manipulative  techniques  used.    As  noted  above,  ^the  staff  is 
very  much  centered  around  itself.    Both  expressly  and  demoo8£rably',  in  the 
conference,  they  repea£edly  revealerd  a  closeness  and  unaminity  of  thought 
and  reaction  which  made  it  appear  to  this  observer  that  almost  no  independent 
judgment  could  come  from  this  group,  which  was  heavily  moulded  in  Jaffee's 
image.    There,  are  no  limits  to  the  kind  of  ^ycho-manipulation  which  they 
may  practice,  except  as  they  themselves  may  perceive  as  necessary  to  achieve 
the  goals  which  they  want  to  accomplish.    There  is  neither  professional  nor' 
administrative  field  super visipn  or  accountability  in  this  program,  with  the 
fiounse lor -in- charge  reporting  directly  to  the  administrator  responsible  for 
the  entire  MDT  program  throughout  the  city.  There  is,  as  was  noted  in  the 
conference,  no  curriculum  which  it  is  mandatory  to  cover  or  supervision  of  *  • 
the  peaching  or  training  process.    Staff  concerns  *re  mainly  directed  toward 
^survival  of  the  program  in  the  funding  and  continuation  area  and  the  internal 
^survival  of  staff  ahd  program  within  the  prison  complex.    Therefore,  it  is^ 
the  primary  impression  of  this  observer  that  the  MDT  program  on  Rikers  Island, 
as  "it  operated  during  the  past  year,  is  of  questionable  value  and,  perhaps, 
potentially  destructive  to  the  trainees  whom  it  manipulates.    At  best,  it 


Irn^/- to  be  another  prison  "holding  device." 


• 


14. 


fVha  shop  teacher  described  his  trainees' i  "gre?itest  achievement,"^  getting 
the  school  'be).ls  working  despite  their  ignorance  o£  'ifhe  electrical  theory. 
It  may  be  fitting  to  close  t;h6se  observations  by  quoting  the  reaction  of 
the  counselor- in- charge  to/ this  "achievement:" 

\-  .  *  .  .' 

"You  know,  I'm  not  sure  of  the  value  of  this.    But  I  know  it 
works. " 


t  ■ 
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W  INTRODUCTION 


'1.    To  meet-the  request  of  the^ Government  of  Iran  for  technical  assistance  in 
the  compilation  of  a^^ational  jobs  glossary,  the  Director-General  of  the  ILO 
de'tached  Mr.  Alfred  G.  Klein,  lio  official,  to  this  task  under  the  United  Nations 
Development  Programme with  ILO  as  executing  agency.      This  project  is  a  contiiluation  • 
ot  IRA/70/018,  EWPL0YI4ENT  SERVICE  ORGANISATION  (see  paragraph  J.     National  Pi c tionary 
of  Occupations,  PART  I.   . SWIMARY  OF  FINDINGS  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  IRA/70/018, ^  . 
'Technical  Report  1,  Geneva  1974;.         •  . 

2.  The  expert's  terms  of  reference  were  as  follows: 

(a)  to  assist  in  tKe*  preparation  of  an  operational  pro ject  for  the  compilation 
of  a  national,  jobs  'glossary,  including  assistance  in  the  determination  of 
the  methodology  and  the  preparation  of  forms  required  for  job  data  collec- 
tion;    and  .  - 

(b)  to  assist' in  the  working  out  of  an  appropriate  jjj^ject  for  the  coding  of  Jobs. 

3.  Throughout  his  assignment  (14  October  -  25 ^December  1974)  the  expert 
enjoyed  the  support  of  H.E.  Mr*.  H.  "Farzaneh,  Under-apcretary  Manpower,  Ministry  of 
Labour  and  Social  Affairs,  and  the  excellent  workiitg  relationships  with 

Mr.  K.A.  Ansariari,  Director-General  for  Employment,- and  with  the  Committee  of 
Kxperts,  in  particular  engineer  Ajisari.      The  expert  was  assisted  by  his  counterpart 
Mr.  F^rzamf&r,  Chief  of  the  Jobs  Glossary  Compilation  Division,  Directorate-General 
of  EmpJ.oyment. 

4.  Although  the  project  will  continue,  it  has  been  agreed  that  this  report 
should  be  submitted  to  the  Government  at  this  stage  in  order  to  guide  officials  in. 
the  Directorate-General  of  Employment  and  members  of  the  Committee  of  Experts  in 
their  activities  during  the  expert's  absence  from  Iran  (the  expert  is  to  return  for 
a  folJ.ow-up  mission  in  May  1975). 

5.  Thi^  technical  report  is  presented  in  two  parts  followed  by  three 
appendices: 

Part  I  gives  a  summary  of  findings  and  recommendations. 
Part  II  reports  on  main  activities. 


PART  I.     SUMMARY  OP  FINDINGS  AMD  RECOMMENDATIONS 


lect 


A.     Scope  of  the^roji 

Although  the  project  i3 ^identif ied  as  "national  jobs  glossary  compilation",  the- 
terms  of  reference  for  the  expert  describe  the  developmen-t  of  a  "national  occupa- 
•    ■       tional  classification  system".      .These  are  two  difil^ent  products  which  can  be 

elaborated  within  the  wider  framework  of  a  national ^kiccupa.tional  research  and  • 
•    information  programme",  i.e.  the  latter  is  a  prerequisilre.f or  the  development  of  ^ 
manpower  information  tools,  such  as  a  job  glossary,,  occupational  classification, 
etc.       ,  . 

The  accelerated  industrial  development  in  Iran,  especially  the  various  manpower 
programmes  in  vocational  training,  vocational  guidance,  mobility  of  labour,  and 
employment  placement,  which  have  been  launched  by  the  Government  in  order  to  overcome 
the  social  and  labour  problems  arising  from  the  accelerated . development  under,  the 
revised  five  year  plan,  demand  detailed  and  accurate  information  concerning  both 
manpower  supply  and  demand  by  occupational  specialisations,  and  skill  availability.  . 
-    The  forthcoming  population  census  demands  a  multipurpose  sljandard  occupational 
classification  system  for  coding  census  returns  by  occupations.  ^    It  is  evident 
that  the  national  jobs  glossary  will  not  satisfy  such  needs X 

Recommendation.     The  plans  for  the  compilation  of  a  natio)ial  jobs  glossary 
should        abandoned.       Three  work  plans  should  be  established,  i.e.:  '  • 

(i)     the  organisation  of  a  comprehensive  ."national  occupational  research  and 
information  programme"  as  a  long-term  plan; 

•  .  ■        *  • 
(ii)     the  development  of  a  multipurpose  "standard  national  occupational 
classification  system"  as  a  medium- term  plan;     and    •  ' 

(iii)     the/ organisation  of  an  "occupational  analysis  project;*  in  support  of  ' 
manpower  projects,  especially  vocational  [training,  launched  as  crash 
programme  under  the  revised  fifth  plan,  as  a  short-term  plai^. 

*  ■  -  • 

B.     Organisation  '  ^ 

Occupational  information  questions  are  dealt  with  in* the  "Committee  of  Experts". 
•This'-rommittee  was  established  as  an'  advisory  body  to  the  Under-Secretary ,  Manpower , 
and  is  composed  of  high  level  persons,  including  the  Director-General  of  Employment. 
The  Committee's  activities  are  concerned  with  policy  and  prograimne  planning  and 
study  and  research  projects  are  subcontracted.      As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the- 
employment  service  expert  (IIU/70/'D18,  Technical  Report  1)  a  "Jobs  Glossary 
Compilation  Division"  has\)5een  established  in  the  Directorate-General  'of  Employment. 
This  Division  is  not  yet  ei^gaged  in  an  operational  programme.      Also  approxjjnately 
50  regional  and  local  emplo^^nt  offices  have  been  created,  but  have  not  yet  been 
assigned  occupational  analysi^e'  and  information  functions. 

It  appears  that  the  members  of  tl:^  Experts'  Commit  tee-  have  been  well  chosen 
with  reg'ird  to  their  competence  and  expertise  in  the  fieli&s  of  their  specialisations ♦ 
as  well  as  in  the  light  of  potential  users  of  occupational  information.  Unfortunately, 
expertise  in  the  fields  of  vocational  guidance  and  labou;;  mobility  is  not  yet 
represented  in  the  Committee.  \  . 

Recommendation-.^'     Although  the  orcahisational  pattern  with  regard  to  the  policy 
and  programme  level  (Experts  Committee)  and  the  programme  management  level 
(Directorate-General)  is  sound,  it  should  be  reviewed  at  the  time  when  the  first 
tangible  results  and  experience  of  the  medium- term  plan  are  available.       It  ia^ 
imperaMve,  however,  that  an  operational  level  be  created,  i.e.,  to  assign  the  jtfb 
and  occupational  analysis  function  to  regional  and  local  employment  offices.  The 
title  of  the  "Jobs  Glossary  Compilation  Division"  in  the  Directorate-General  of 
Employment  should  be  changed  into  "Occupational  Research  and  Information  Division". 

;    Additional  members  should  be  appointed  to  the  Experts'  Committee  to  cover  the 
fields  of  vocational  guidance  and  mobility  of  labour. 


mc  ^  7 


.  ^'Staffing  -and  training  ^     '  /      .  • 

»  -i*  "  * 

The  Occupational  Respire:"  and  ft/U'omation  Drvlsion  is  preaently  allocited 
three  prof  ec^nior.  il  staff,  i.o.  o-e  thief  ^^d  two  of^Sicial^.     *No  general  ^service 
and  secretarial  :jt:if f  i.i  alljcaCed  ViJ  yet.      The  profeeaional  sVxff  fesourcea 
appear  .to  bo  sufficient  for  t:.e  .short- terT/pi-'xn,  but  wMl  bo  insufficient  for  copi^ig  . 
with  the  longer  term  plunr:.       It  docz'  not, r>.oon'  f ficible'  ^i^ther  to . operate  'the  Oivirjion 
witnout  clerioal  ?md  secret'iriaJL  *   t  .^f  f .       !.o  r.taff  rccourCo^i  jajre  pfrovided  for  occulta-  / 
•tional  malysis  work  in  j:ne  o.Tiployme?:!  officerj,        i  ^ 

.'Jxcept  for  o::o'  profer>3iDr.,il  3trji'i:.me:nb*-r  in  t^e  JiviGion  who  has  previousv-    -  . 
eyperience  in  job  'inaly:-5.i3  for*  .Triinry  .i/id  ^af^e' purposes the  preaent  staff 
(including  the  ctii'-rf)  h.ave  ^aa  -no  previou:;  f/xpf^rienco  or  training  in  the  worl%  they  . 
are  supposed  to  oup'c-rvii^e  or^pf:rf orni.,    -They  were  given  On-the-job  anji  classroom 
training,  (by  the  expert)  in  Tr.e  ba:ue  principles  of  job  and  occupational  onalysisf 
whicri  is  not  sufficient  for  the  efficient  operati^an  of  the  Division.     'A. nucleus  of  •. 
officials  [Vo)  selected  from  i>;ib3ur  Market  ,^;u.i^vey  Division,  tlie  training  group, 

tnree  cmplo;y'TOopt  off luer  in  "o:.c r^t:^,   tne  Graauatps \  ;iiducation  Departmerlt,  'iri^the' 
oabour   'le  ir/nce  :)("p''/FtmGr. t  wer'e  ^>Vf  n' clascruofnstraining  in  X)ccupatlonal  analysis 
ar;d  clasijif  iCit ion,       Booiuse  of  'idministrativo'  <*<;strictionn  and  shortness^  of  time, 
ttie  expert*  ^^ould  not,  give  trai'r.inf;  course:,  for  officiaia  in  regional  :ind' local 
employi^ent  offices-v     ^Yct,   thorough  tu^  o  j-c  t  iL-'ai  arid  practic  il  J;raining  i'n'a  matter 
of  priority  .ar:d  urgency,  ^       .  ^  -  k 

•eco^^imendations  ,  ' 

...♦n  v('^\\\\        ;;*'irrii;.",  U^a' i .a.ould  be  t  tkon  urf^'-:»tiy: 

(i  )     /rcJlgr."  o,\c  clcrT-:   'flut-nr   i.\   ^r.e-     :'.giis;.  linguage)  and  two  clferk-typi^'tfj 
(v/orking  kr.owIt»a^";e  of  i-i.if/. i:- l  uw'U  i^^;)   ^o  ti.f.  Jivision* 

Ui)     ."elpct  one  prof sjion  f]   or'fii;i  il    in     u  ^  of  t^e  Teher  m  employment  ofiic^, 
and  in*  O  iCh  region-^.l  'jffif;e,   to  nu. die  occupational  information  activities 
on  a  full-time  baiiis;      u.d  o:  c  ^ffi.-.:.  il  in  f.  ich  local"  employment  office 
(field)   t6  nandlo  occup  :  t .  ina  I  ']  rif  jrx  Ki  on  on      part-time  basis, 

.vitn  rog'ird  to  rr'Ai^MnKi    tn*-  following  'ictious  should  be'  tHKen:- 

;    '  '   7ht--  trmslition  of  l^'turf'  piper*,     r.id  f  orfriir  from-  Kngii.n:  into  K  r-j.^ 

rno.4la  be  c.^rnplf- v'.u'<  f)f  *"\e  n i  ..e  j  aperi}  wt.  T'c  transla.ted  wh-^n  ti-^e  expert  . 
lef^).       rh<^:^e  pjp.rv^    rov  t  ojiorat'on:    it  f'ield  level.    '  The  expert  Lff^ 

'  ■      preparing  .-.nd'   -u- :n  i  *:  t  ^r./:  p^  ppr^  f  M'  ^^p*^  rat  i  ohr  at  the  mana.^ement  leveJ   md  ■ 
.  Vor  ,co-ordinat  inf^   iClivi',ies  bet,-,  ce  v     u.^igemen  t  ^vid  field  operation^"..  ^ 
Trone  paper::  nnoul  I  be   'r=it.nLoten   IruTi' d  x'^tely  upon 'receip^t  • 

.  L-  ;     '.lA-  nu:!lev4P  of  ocj-^y.  ;:.iiyst::,  vn.)  v*er:"  riven  Theorcticil  training,  ■ 

nhoulu  be  give:,   int  n:iiv^    te'f\hnioal  t :■  i i -.ii.fj; ,   i  ,  e.   f  unilluricati^*  with 
♦  rcr.r.i  vil  trrmin.)lofy ,     rod'jo t  i.or  pr  oc^  r  t  j  ,  working:  coiriitions,  etx  , 
v.athln  tiie  fr  tin*  work  of  *.;.e  .  no  rt- ,^  e  ri  i  pit:..       Logically  such  training 
:;nould  be  Saporvirred  ly  i.T'^mtcr  An:  -ri.       1  rior  to  Liending  analyscto  intn    '■  • 
f.-nplo-y        e:-t;:bi  j  ,i:jn'n.tr.  ^o  ui.rier'^  ike  job  Mudits,   they  should  undergo  t 
♦:o:'^;     or.I,/    :u.i  i  i-t.        i:; -ily  .  ♦ wh-  p  ^ijs^^'d  ttUr  tejt  :ihould  Ij  e  y  i  s  s  i  gn  e  d,  f  i  c  Vd  ^ 
A'^  rK .  '  *  '   '  •  '      '  • 

(Lit"     .:t  it  r  in  t:.f'  M'/mion  ;  ..^^li  Lr  ' r,r-^*in'''d  f^r  tf  cir  work  in  accordance  with  the 
tr-iinin^?  paper::  j^rf-'P  irrd  Ljy   tn.v   expert.  .  • 

•  (iv)     Traini-ng  courses  iii  joUVanc   j  ,'cupatier.ai    maiysin  should  be  conducted  in 
fie-li  cmployrncr.t  of  ("if  '  .  ,^ 

(v;     A  I'ellowrship  should  b^j^rrjntea   t^^   the  '^hief  of  Myision.^  ^ 

rif'Ycrenee  and  guidance ''miteri  ^        '  ''  ■ 

•         The  methods  and  procedures  fur  job  anri  cccupational  analysis  process c-o  . in.;  *ude 
A'orking  tools  for  analysts  in  the  fcrm  of  typiV^l  duty  statements  and  glu.M^.rlerri  of 
technical  ter  .i  for  jo'os  and  ocoupations.  /  Gucn  tools  will  be  developed     .  -^he* 
ba..i  •  of  tne  ..nterr*  ition*;!  otanaard*   "1 'usif  icat  i  on  iVu-upa  Lions  rl"^"^). 
"roup  '  of  tne  19";^  i:; 'o  edition  ^  lo  tf^.onoNated  into  Parol;    -however,  becaane  tne 

tic  , 


-^J^si  lainguage  is  not  designed  to  accomm6date  technical  tenninolop, ^th|  translation 
proved  to  be  inadequate.   '"The  language^problem  also  touches  on  the  fundamentals  of 

.   other  manpower  programmes  and  must  b«  ovisrcxme  by  developing  a  standard  technical 
terminology  in  Farsi.      This  should  be  dome,  commen-surate  with  developing- reference 
and  guidance  material  for  the  short- terfii  plan,  by  a  group  of  linguistic  and  . 
tftChnJjial  specialists  who  will  be  entrusted  */ith  translating  Major  Groups  7, .8  and  . 
9  of  .the  1968  ISCO  edition.     ^  ,    '     .  , 

Recomme.rtdationa\  .  .  "  . 

1.  MaJor'Groups  7,  8  aid  9  of  the  1968  ISCO  edition  should  tbe  translated  to 
start  immediately.      The  work  should  be  scheduled  so  as  to  cover  the  40-50  occupa- 

.tions  whicii  hava'been  selected  for  study  and  development  of  vocational  training 
<    module's  under  the«i«^gpsh  programme '(all  of  the  selected  occupations  fall  within. the 
three. ISCO  major  groups) .  '         '  , 

2.  On  the  basics  of  the  tranp-lated  ISCO  definitions,  the  Division  should  , 
prepare  duly  statements  and  glossaries  of  technical  terms  to  serve  as  work  tools 
for  the  analysts.      Thede  tools  'should  .be  verified  for  consiatencji_aad_JfU!jmlc^ 
accUi^icy  by  tHe  group  of  linguistic  and  technical  spe^ialtstg,-?rtor  .to  being^_^.' 
duplicated  and  used  by  analysts. 

.•E«     Records  and  communications 

The  administration  of  a  national  oc-cupatiynal  information  programme  demands 
an  effective  record  ahd  communication  system./    The  ptesent  records  system  is 
.    inadequate;    comjtiuni cationfe  with  potential  us^rs  of  occupational  inf6rmatipn  and 
with . employment  offices  are  haphazard.  ^ 


Recommendations   •  ,  . 


•  / 


1.     As  a  minimum  two  sets  of  files'^^i^  records^ should  be  establi'shed,  i.e. 
administrative  (corr"fespondence,  etcV)  ana  technical  f iles  ,and  records.      The  latter 
are  to  control  the  various  Job  analysis  schedules^  and  occupational  an.alysis  and  « 
clas-s.ifi cation  processes,  as  well  as  the  collection  and  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion t©  other  users. 

;  2.     An  effective  commuhicatipti5  system  with  users'  organisations  and  with 

employment  offices,  including  both  main  contact  points  and  regular  and  special 
contacts,*  Should  be  established.''         •  J*'  . 

F.     Documentation  aif^ reference  library  ^  • 

The  management  of  a,  nation^  occupational  research  and  information  programme 
requires  the  u:^e  of  information  and- reference  docurfents>.      Officials  in  the  Division 
:       must  keep  abreast  of- current  manpower  arid  ^emp.loyment  situations,  as  w^a-l  as  of*  • 
development  plans,  so  as-  to  make  the  programme  more  meaningful  and  responsive  to. 
the  actual  needs  of  users,  ^d  to-be  pr^jpared  for  assisting  in  the  concep'tion, 
J.ncep'tion  "and  pr^ocessing  stages  of  new  development  planb.      This  is  particuXarJuir  ^ 
true  fbr  Iran;    many  employing  establishments  operate  under  most  modem  cqjuwj^s  of 
management,  advanced  technology,  ah4  use  most  advanced  equipment  and  machines^  - 
^     whereas  the  majority  of  establishments  still  pperate  under  traditional  concepts  and 
with  classical  production  processes.      Such  striking  differences  influence  the  . 
supply/demand  relationship  of  the  national  labour  market  because  Jobs  and  occupa-  '  ^ 
tions,  which  are  thought  to  be  alike  on  the  surfape,  are  di^^rent  .in  their  structure 
(scope  and  content)  which  inevitably  affects  worker  performance  and  ^loyers  •  hiring 
requirements.      Unless  the ^Division  has  full  access  to  documents  in ^the  form  or 
plans  and  repoxts  on  emplojonent  planning  and  promotion,  manpovijer  plaiyiing  an^ 
.  organisati-on  and  9n  employment  rffervice  j)rogrammes  and  projects  it  , cannot  fu^ 
fuNctions  properly.    '  _  \;  ,     ^  . 

The  occupational  information  programme  for  Iran  may  well  benefi'^i  from. the 
experience  of  other  apuntries  in  th;.s  field.      Furthermore,,  in  view  of  thff  extensive 
programme  for'employmVt  of  foreign  techniciafris  and  skilled  workers  under  tl^^ 
.  •  revised  fifth  plan^  current  information  about  4Ji^  stnWkure  of .  Job6  and  occupations, 
worker  performance  and  employers'  hiring  requirements  in  tbe  country  of  recruiti^ent 

.  .  -  r  , 
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must  be  available  in  order  to  avoid  severe"  problems  in  the  assimilatiori  and/or 
inte^ation  processes,  especially  in  determining  training  needs  and  in  placement 
actipns.      Such  information  can  best  be  obtained  ,by.  procuring  occupational  informa- 
tion'material  from  countries  of  labour  supply.      '      •      ■  ; 

While  a  certain  number  of  national  development  and  operati9nal  project*  docu-  ^ 
menta  are  availabli^  in  the  Division,  or  the  staff  has  access  to  such  ingahe 
Directorate-General  of  Employment,  all  possible  sources  for  additibna^/T.nf oxmation. 
(including  such  of  ephemeral  value)  should  be  tapped.      An  occupational  ,inf oimation 
reference  library  does  not, exist.  «  *  < 

Recomfliend atl on .    A  comprehensive  documentation  and  reference  library  service 
should  be  established  in  the  Division  or ,  ^.if"  this  is  not  fcasjJJl^,  staff  should' 
have  easy  and  priority  access  to  such  in'^a  central  librarjj^NT""^ 

G.v  Activities  until  expert^^s  return^  to  Iran  . 

In  orde;r  to  overcome  the  social  and  labour  problems  arising  from  accelerated 
development  under  the  -revised  fifth  plan,  the  Government  decided  to  initiate  a 
crash  programme  of  vocational  training  and  to  organise^ational  programmes  in 
labour  mobility,  employment  of  women,  employmient  of  foreign  skilled  workers*  and 
technicians,  and  vocational  guidance.      The  ^.provision  of  oroupational  information 
i%  a.  prerequisite  for  the  craeh  programme;    it\  haa  acquired  particular  importance 
for 'vocational  trai^infe  in  view  of  the  introduction  of  th.e  MES  system,  which 
includes  "inputs"  'TTrr  occupational  expertise  and 'vocational  guidance.  ^ 

With^.  the  wider  framework  of  the  medium- term  plan,  i.  e-.  the  development  6f  a 
multipurpose  "standard  national  cccupational  classification  system",  two  projects 
are  requiijed  immediately: 

(i)  "  the  establishment  of  a  tentative  pccupational  classification  structure;.  ,and 

(ii)  the  initiation  of  an  occupational ^analysis  project  which  woJtd  need  to 
concentrate  in  the  first  instance  on "jobs  and  occupations  selected  for 
priot^ty  treatment  under  the  crash  piK)gramme  of  vocational  training. 

^  ■      ,  • 

It  has  been  agreed  that  during  the  expert's  absence  he  will  be  available  for 
advice  and  assistance  by  correspondence.    ^^^--^  •  ,  ' 

Recommendations 

1.    For  the  estali^ishment  of*^the  classification  structure,  the  following  J.S 
recommended:  .  - 

(i)     ado^pt  the  ISGO  structure  at  majo'a'^d  minor  groUp  levels; 

(ii)  es^tablish  tentative  unit  groups  levels^  on  the  basis  of  a  survey  to  be 
♦  conducted  (by  the  questionnaire  method)  in  employing  establishments  . 

of  more  than  300  employees  to  ascertain  the  occupational  copposi'tftn  • 
.pattern  in  each,  number  of  workers  employed  in  each  job  (divided  fty  male 
and  > female,  which  is  ia^portaivt  .f or  tioe-^^nploVment  of  women  programme^-,— — 
■  '  \       and  estimate.d  needs  totil  th^  end  of  the  fifth  plan;      .'    '    ;        ,      '  ^ 

(iii)  classify  the  survey- results;  d,n  the  basis  of  the  ISGO  code  structure 
(tentatively)  as  guide  for  jthe  occupational  analysis  project.  . 


2.  For  the  initiaftion  of  the  ;oo^pational  analysis  prajef>4^the  following  is 
mended :  i  ^ 


recommended 


(i)    establish  the  priority  list  o^  jobs  and  occupations  to  be  studied 

•  "       (ii)     select »empl5ying  establishments  in  whiph  jobs  and  occupations  will  be  \ 
studded,  and  inform  management  about  study;  ' 

fiii)  develop  duty  statements  and  glCLa^ary  of  technical  terms  on  th'^Nbasi^^f 
ISCO  definitions  and  other  info'i^Sfciion  available  in  vocational  ?jrafi!ning. 
centres,  etc.  / 


(iy-)    determine  kind -and  amount  of  information  required  ^or:-         ,i  "  '  • 
national  occupational  classification  (definitions)';     '      ^  # 

-  vocational  training  modules,  in  particular  oceupati(^l  expertise  and  . 
vocational  training  inputs;     ^d     ^  ^  ^ 

-  if  po^ssible,' and  f easible ,*  f or  other  manpower  programmes; 
•   .     ■  ^  *  S  '    ■      *  ■    i.  .  ■  . 

(v)     select  pertinent  procedures  and  forms  previously  developed,  by* the  expert, 

if . ..necessary  modify  such  t^o/nrfl^et  crash Jprogramme  '  requirements  and 
■         /instruct  analysts  how .  to  •  ujjfe  tne!si|^      ***  '  ^      •  ' 

(vi)    review-first  tangible  results  of '^analyM^s  processes  Ow/the  light  of'  " 

J%^sabillty  for  vocational  training  modules,,  and  for  occupational  information 
^   ■       needs  of  other  manpower  projects;     change  procedures  ajjd-  forms  if  necessary. 

Man-monthsS:&quire&ients  for  IRA/70/bl8  -  ' 
Employment  s^:^ice^  organisation  ^.  ^ 

The  projMTt  document  provides  two  expert  man-ponths  for  1974  and  one  month  for 
1975.      Th^  afepert  was^detac^ed  to  the  project  from  10  October  1974  until 
23  De/^ember  .it374,  e.g.  only  15  man-days  are  available  fOr  the  follow-up  visit 
1975, 


latio] 


The  change  in  scope  of  the  project  from  a  restrictive  jpb  glossary  compilation 
approach  to  the  development  of  a  multipurpose  standard  national  occupational 
classification  system  demands  the  provision  of  additional  man-months. 

The  particular  importance  o\  accurate  occupational  information  for  the  crash- 
prograimne  has  been ^recognised  in  the  report  of  the  iRAN-ILO  Task  Force,  which'  . 
recommends  that  ,  f  pur  additional  maArnionths  be  provided.  J 

In  view  of  the  forthcommg  population*  census  in  Iran,  "aiuT^f  the  accelerated 
employment  planning  and  pswftotion  programme,  the  development  of  a  multipurpose 
occupational  classification  system  has  become  an  urgent  requirement.  Therefore, 
additional  expert  services  need  to  be  provided. 

Rejispmaiend  a%i  o  its        ■  . 

1.  In  order  io-  assist,  the  Government  in  the  development  off  a  MES  system,,  in 
particular  elaborating ^Information  for  the  occupational  expertise  input  into  the 
system,  the  .project  document  lRA/70/Qie  -  Employment . service  organisatioft  needs  to 
vbe  revised  to  permit  the  addition 'of  four  man-months  ($10^000). 

2.  A  nBW  occupational  inforrnation  project  should  be'lnitiated  as.-8bbn  as 
possible  in  order  to  assisit  the  6overnment  of  Irari: 

■     ■  ■  *  ^ '  .   ^         .  ,  ■  " 

(i)    in'  the  development  of  a  multipurpose  standard  national  occupational 
classification  system;     and        ,  j 

' '^i^^ — in  ,plannihg  a  comprehensive-  national  occupational  research  and  information 
progranint^  on*  a  continuing  basis.  .;  <  ' 


Twelve^^aa^z-months  ($30^000)  for -expert-services  should  be  made  ava^-^ble. 


A 


T  '     •  |-    \  '  part  ' II.  i  MAIN  ACTIVITIES' > 

A.     Results  achi^ed 

1.     Planning  project  execution 

(a)    Purpose  and  'Scope  of  project 

(1)  Already  during  his  briefing  in  Geneva  the  expert  came . to  the  conclusion 
that  the  purposes  for  which  a  national  jobs .glossary  was  to  be  developed  w^re  not 
clearly  Identified.       These  concljusioh's  were  confirmed  when  he  studied  the  national 
requirements"  for  occupational  information  for  both  manpower  and  statistical 
programittes  and  discussed  their  projects  with  governinent  off icials  .and\^er  ILO 
experts.       Furthermore,  the  studies-  and  discussions  revealed  that  t^  sc^»$i|  was  far 
too  harrow,  because  a  job  glossary  would  npt  satisfy  the- multiple  SLCCur^k^e 
needs  foY  information  of  the  various  national  programmes,.  ^  ^ 

(2)  One  of  the  basic  functions  of  the  newly  created  Employment  Sevvi(^^y 
.Organisation  is  Ijhe  continuing  analysis '"'anH  reporting  on  the  national  empldjmient 
market.      The  various  projects  in  vocational  training,  vocational  guidance,  labour 
mobility,  etc.  ^  which  are  either  in  the  operational  or  planning,  and  implemen#ek.tion 
stages  in  order  to  improve  the  organisation  of  the  employment  market,  and  the 
increasing  activities  in  employment  placement  in  the  approximately  50  employment  ,  - 
offices  demcind  detailed  and  accurate  information'  concerning  both  manpower  supply,, 
and  demand  by  occupational  specialisations,  the  structure  of  jobs  and  occupations » 
worker  performance  requirements,  and  employers*  hiring  requirenrents.  National 
programmes  in  employment  planning  and  promotion,  manpower  assessment,  planning  and 
organisation,  and  also  ^he  forthcoming  population  census  demand  realistic 
25tatistical  elements  for  determining  larger  groupings  in  the  national  occupational 
composition  pattern,  and  for  coding  census  returns  by  occupation.       In  order  to 
meet  such  needs , a  comprehensive  national  occupational  'research  and  information 
programme  is  urgently  required;'    a  start  could  be 'made  with,  developing  a  "multi-  , 

.purpose  standard  national  occupational  classification,  systfem".  ^ 

(3)  V/hen  presenting  his  plan  of  work. to  the  Director^eneral  of  Employment, 
^  and  to  the  v.:ommittee  of  Experts  one  week  after  his  ari^ival  in  Teheran,  "the.  expert 

proposed  the  wider  scope  of  the  project  and  the  reasons  for  such  (see  Appendix  I^ 
Iranian  classification  and  dictionary  of  ocqupations  (ICDO)|  tentative  plan^of 
work  for  ICDO,  and  the  covering  note  to  the  Diriector-General) . 

^  '  *jf  , 

(4)  After  discussion  in  the  Committee  of  Experts  the  plan  was  adopted  in 
principle , and  wis  approved  by^ the  Under-Secretary,  Manpower,  Ministry  of  Labour; 

(5)  The  plan  was  also  approved  by  ILO  headquarters. 


(b)     Organisation  and  staffing 

•  ■      •  * 

(1)  Occupational  analysis ,  classification  and  information  is  at  the  he'art  of 
all  manpower  programmes.      Therefofe'V  ^^"^  must  be  organised  so  as  to  be  meaningful 
and  responsive  to  the  multiple  needs  of  potential  users.      While  such  a  pro^amme 
is  logically  placed  in  the  ^eiiiploym^ht  service  organisation,  because  of  its  jjtose 

_c_p_n t ac t s  , wi th  the .  primary  source"  o f  Inf ormation«  i .  e.   the  emplbyment  marke z^'the 
scope  of .  a  national  occupational  research  and  information  programme  is  much  wider 

*  than  the  scope  of  ^vOjational  employment  service  prograimne.      The  genuine  interests 
of  the  potential  use^s,  such  as  the  Plan  and  Budget  Organisation,  the- Centra!! 
Bureau  of  Census  and  Statistics,  Vocational  Training  Budget,  Institute  for  Labour 
Studies,  Labour  AdnUni  strati  on,  etc.*,  which  are  outside  the  Employment  Service^ 
Organisation,  must  be  safeguarded  in  that  the  types  and  amounts  of  occupational 
information  thfey  require  for  their  own  programmes  must  be  taken  into  account  wheh 
organising  and  operating  the  occup^ional  information  programme  of  the  Employment 
Service  Organisation.    -  This  is  norm^^U/y  ensured  by  the  establishment  of  a  committee" 

^in  which  high  level  officials  of  \isers'  orgahisatiofis  ate  represented,  and  which  is 

*an  advisory ,  body  on  policy  and  major  programme  matters  -^o  the  official  who  is 
responsible  for  manpower  and  employment  questions  in  the  Ministry  of  Labour. 

(2)  A  Committee  of.  Experts  for  the  preparation  of  a  jobs  glossary  was 
established  prj^^r  to  the  expert^ s  arrival,  and  the  latter  was  asaigned  to  assist 

'the  Committee  in  its  work.       Seven  meetings  took  place  during  the  ^expert's  stay  in 
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Iran  and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  composition  of  the  Committee  (high  level 
officials  from  users'  organisations,  including  the  Director-General  of  Employment 
whQ  is  responsible  for  organising  and  managing,  the  national  occupational  research 
and  information  programme)  is  sound.      However,  tfte  growing  importance^ of  vocational 
guidance  and  mobility  of  labour  in  Iran,  which* are  primary  users  of  occupational 
information,  makes  it  necescary  that  expertise  in  these  fields  be  represented  in  the 
Committee  as  well. 

(3)  At  the  expertVs  arrival,  the  functions  Of  the  Committee  were  related  to 
undertaking  various  studies  for  the  preparation  of  the  jobs  glossary.      In  the 
expert's  opinion,  however,  the  high  level  expertise  prevalent  in. the  Committee 
should  be  used  for  much  higher  level  functions  than  undert^ing  studies  of  a' 
limited ^nature.      It  is  too  soon  yet  to  establish  the  exacts  terms  of  reference  for 
the  Committee,  but  if  it  is  to  serve  on  a  continuing  basis  its  functions  should 
centre  arouxid  advising  the  Ministry  on  major  policy  and  programme  matters,  steering 

,  $Lnd  controlling  the  national  manpower  information  programme,t  and  assisting  the 
Directorate-General  of  Employment  in  determining  priorities  for  occupational  ^ 
analysis,  classification,  and  information  projects. 

(4)  In. one  of  tne  last  meetings  it  was  decided  that  the  Coimnittee  should  give 
priority  to  matters  related  to  the  crash  programme,  in  particular,  occupational 
information  for  vocational  training  to  assigt  in  the  development  of  modules  under 
the  r-TES  system;     it  will  also  assist  in  planning  and  organising  the  development  of 
a  multipurpose'  standjrd  national  occupational  classification  system-,  especially  the 
establishment  of  a  classification'  st^uature.       Consequently,  it  has  been  decided  to 
create  an  ad  hoc  subcommittee  composed"'  of  linguists  and  technicians  which  is  to 
translate  IJ JO ' 1968  and  ,to  develop  technical  terminology  in  Farsi. " 

(5)  The  Lirectorate-General  of  Employment  is  responsible  for^the  management 

of  the  national  occupational  research  and  classification  programme,'^  particularly  the 
Occupational  Research  and  Information  Division,  who  will  be  responsible  for  its 
operations.      fhe  Division  will  have  to  execute  the  programmes  anc^  projects  decided^ 
"by  the  Under-Secretary,  Manpower  and  the  Director-d-eneral  of  Employment;     it  will 
'have  to-  co-ordinate  the  opera.tion  with  those  of  users'  organisations;     it  .will  plan 
and  technically  supervise  the  job  and  occupational  analysis  activities  of  staff  in. 
regional  .uA  local  emplo;imen1i  offices;     it  will  review  analysis  results  and  prepare 
the  essential  information  in  a  form  as  req,uired  by  the  users*  organiaations ;  it 
will  co-ordinate  its  work,  in  particular  the  final  agreement  of  the  Committee  of 
Experts  on  material  ready  for  i3Sii^3,  etc.       In  essence,  it  will  be  the  focal  point 
■and  turn-table  for  occupational  inf ormation^j-  r 

(6)  At  the  expert *s  arrival,  the* Division  was  staffed-yith  three  professional 
officials.       For  the  initial  programme  these  staff  resources  appear  sufficient. 
For' a  fully  operating  national  programme,  however,  more  staff  resources  at  the 

\,^prof egsional  level  must  be  allocated, 

(7)  -,  Go  f^^r  no  clerical  and  secretarial  staff 'have  been  allocated  to  the 
Division.       V/ithout  such  assist^mce  the  professional  officials  cannot  work  and,  in 
fact,  the  Division  cannot  function.       The  magnitude  of  the  research  and  operational 
programmes  demands  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  various  administrative,      ,  . 
technical  and  communications  files  and  records;     typing  work  is  essential.  There- 
fore, the  allocation  of  clerical  and  secretarial  staff  is  a  matter  of  urgency. 

(8)  No  personnel  was  available  for  studying  jobs-  and  occupations  in^employing 

establishments^  neither  in  Teheran  nor  in  regional  anJ/or  local  employment  offices. 
Yet,  without  factual  information  about  the  structure  of  jobs  as  they  are  aetually 
performed,  the  worker  performance  and  employers'  hiring  requirements, ; any  occupa- 
tional research  and  information  system  is  doomed  to  fail.      Staff  resources  must  be 
provided  foz  regional  offices  to  handle  occupational  analysis  and  information 
matters  on  a  full-time  basis  and  f or- locafi.  of f ices  on  a  part-time  Tiasie. 


'2.     n^.aff  training  '    "        -  .  , 

'%  (a)     Headquarters  staff  • 

■     (1)     Except  for  one,  official  who  had  previouslx  worked  as.  position  classifier 
fo?  salary  and .  wage  purposes,  'the  three  st^ff  members  Li\  the  Division 'had  had  ho  '\ 
previous  training  nor  experience  in  the  field  of  work  they  were  to  Supervise  or  . 
perform.  ...  I 


ERIC  /3'. 


(2)  -The  Chief  of  division  was  given  over-the-desk  trainiiig  an^^  accompanied  . 
the  expert  during  a  study' tour  in  the  field,  but  due  to^'l^hortness  of  time  the 
training  was  inadequate.      During  the^ absence  of  the  expert  the  Chief  of  Division 
should  study  and  absorb  the  training  raarterial  on  headquarters  activities  which  the 
expert  is-  preparing,  at  least  the  limited  scope  in  relation  with  trie  crash 
prograjnme.      At  a  later,  stage  a  six  months  fellowship  appears  to  be  nficessary  to 
study  occupational  information  programmes  in  countries'  operatin-g  with  a  full  system, 
but  different  sizes  of ,  programmes .      The  three  officials  in  the  Division  were  given 
classroom  training  in  the  basic  principles  of  occupational  analysis.      This  is  still 
inadquate. because  they  will  be  involved  i^i  the  management  bf  th&  national  programme 
aOad,  therefore,  ^must  possess  comprehensive  kjiowledge,  skills  and  abilities  in 
occupationxil  classif icatio:i  .md  the  processing  of  occupat.ional  information  data  in 
readiness  for  users'  organiyations.  .  i  " 

t  \  ^ 

Vr  .  (3)     In  order  to  prepare  officials  v/ho  will  serve  as  maifi  contact  points  in' 
users*  organisations,  six  persons  v/ere  selected"  to  participate  in  a  training 
course,  i.e.  two  from  the  Labour  ^Uearance  Department,  one  from  the  Graduates' 
Education  Department,  one  from  the  Training  Group  and  two  from  the  Labour  Market  ' 
Survey  Division  of  the  Directorate-General.      The  expert  found  their  participatiqn  . 
'importcint  because  theyo  must  uirderst:xnd"  the.  system  in  order  to  identify  the 'needs 
for  occupatfonal  information  in  their  org-ariisatipns ,  the  basic  principles methods 
and  techniques  of  how  juch  cm  be  obtained,  etc.,  30  that  they  can  effectively, 
participate  in  the  common  undertaking.  ■      '  . 

(b)     Field  staff  ^  .  *         .  <  / 

(1)     As  a  start  the  expert  conducted  a  trainiri|^course  in  which  seven  officials 
from  emplo^jTTiont  office;:;  in  Tehei\in  participated ,■  t(^^bhQr  with  the  eight  head- 
quarters of  ficir  iIlj;  '    the  vJhief  of  Division  served  c^Rranslator  of  the  lecture  ' 
papers  and  as  interpreter  during. lectures  (see  Appendix  II,  Occupational  sinalysis 
and  classifioa tion  course  -  ctill  in  first  draft;     needs  completion  to  cover 
procedures  for  headquarter^  activities;     and  -edit).      The  primary  purpo:se  of  the  ^ 
course  was  to  familiarise  officials  with  the  wider  frai/iework.  of  a  national  manpower 
information  programme,  the . characteristics ,  development  and  uses  of  a  multipurpose 
standard  national  occup -ttional  classification  system  {and  other  occupational 
Ijiformation  publications  jnd  tools),  rmd  to  train  them  in  the  metho'ds,  techniques, 
and  procedures  of  job  cind  occupational  analysis.       Geven  of  the  nine  lecture  papers 
had  been  translated  from  r:nglish  intp  Farsi  to  be  used  in  the  course  and  to  serve 
for  referene^e  and  working  tools  after  the  courae;     the"  refst  were .  in  process  of 
translation.  .  . 

;   (2)     It  follows  that  only  a  nucleus  of  seven  field  staff  was  trained  in  the 
theb'reticl^  aspects;     training  in  the  technical  aspects,  in  particular,  observation 
and  understanding  of  production  processes,  knowledge  of  equj.pment,  machines  and 
tools,  identification . and  asceijsment  of  working  conditions,  physical  and  mental 
demands,  etc.  must  still  be  given  in  the  form  of  practical  training.      Prior  to  the 
expert ^'s  departure,  it  y/as  agreed  that  such  technical  training,  be  given  during  the 
crash  programme  for  v.pcational  training;     the  Under-Secretary,  Mcinpower  decided 
that  the  organisation  and  supervision  of  such  training  be  entrusted  to  engineer 
Ansari  (who  is  not  only  a  member  of ^ the  '.'ommittee  of  Experts,  but  also  the  focal 
point  for  the  development  of  vocational  training  modules  under  the  crash  programme). 

(3)  Because  of  administrative'  restrictions  and  shortness  of. time,  training 
courses-. for  of f^icials  in  regional  and  local  employment  offices  coul^  not  be  under- 
taken.   ^  Itt  was^  agreed  that  such  courses  will  be  conducted  as«.a  matter  pf  priority 
and  urgency. 

3.  /Me  thods,  procedures  and  forms  "  . 

Within  ther  framework  of  his  terms  of  reference  the*  expert  is  to  assist  in  the 
•determination  of  the  methodology  and  preparation  of  forms  required  for  3ob  data 
collection.      ';^ile  this  was,  perhaps,  adequate  for  the  compilation  of  a  jobs 
glossary,  it 'is  too  restrictive  for  the  development  of  a  national  occupational 
classification  system,  e.g.  the  collection  of  data  is  only  one  aspect  '(although  one 
of  the  mostv important;  for  joccupalional  classification.      However,  talking  account  of 
the  occupational  ipformation  programme  which  is  to  satisfy  needs  of 'users'  orgcinisa- 
tions,  the  types  and  .amounts  of  data  to  be  collected  do  not  only  centre  around  th^ 
what,  how  aild  why  of  work  performed  in  occupations,  but  demands  additional  informa- 
tion such  as  numerical  significance  of  occupations  within  the  national  occupational 


composition  pattern,  the  employing  establishments  where  specific  types  of  occupations 
are  prevalent  and  for  manpower  projects,  detailed  knowledge  about  worker  performance  and 
employers'  hiring  requirements ,  working  conditions,  physical  and  mental  demands,  etc. 
These  new  requirements  .inevitably  affect  the  methods,  procedures  and  forms  required 
frfr  data  collection  and,  in  addition,  require  the  development  of  additional  methods, 
procedures  and  forms  deDigned  for  the  processing  of  collected  data,  so  as  to  be  of 
utmost  value  for  users'  organisations.      Although  the  initial  activities  in  occupa-' 
tionsa  data  collection  are  geared  to  the  crash  programme  in.  vocational  training, 
the  expert  had  to  keep  in  mind  the  wider  scope  of  the  national  j^irograiame  for  which 
sudh  data  are  most  important  and,  therefore,  should  be  registered  and  conserved  for 
other  uses  at  a  later  stage  of  development. 

In  determining  the  data  collection  processes,  the  expert  also  had  to  take  into  .  ^ 
account  the.  large  contrasts  in  industrial  development  which  is  typical  for  Iran, 
i.e.  very  advanced 'technology  , and  most  modem  equipment  and  machinery  in  many 
establishments  ^d,  on  the  other  hand,  the  traditional  producJ:ion  processes  and 
classical  equipment  utilised  in  'the  majority  of  establishments.      Logically,  one 
should  aim  at  data  collection  and  processing  designed  for  advanced  practices,  but  a 
considerable  proportion  of  560,000  skilled  jobs  and  41,000  technician  jobs,  which^ 
are  to  be' created  and  for  which  persons  have  to  be  trained,  is  required  for  meeting 
labour  demands  in" less  advanced  en^loying  establishments. 

(a)    Methods  and  procedures  •      ^  ^ 

(1)  The  methods  and  procedures  to  be- ;kpplied  in  the  data  collection  are 

*  depending  upon  the  over-all  classification  system  which  is  to  be  developed,  in 
part4.cular  the  classification  structure  (occupational  codes  and  titles).      This  does 
not  yet  exist;     in  planning  and  organising  Lhe  analysis  process,  however,  at  least  a 
tentative  structure  needs  to  be  established  which  .q^n  be  done  on  the  basis  of 'a 
hypothetical  national  occupational  composition  pattetn  (hypothetical  because  the 
many  occupations  existing  in  the  country  and  theiiydistribution  among  the  branches  ~ 
of  economy  are  not  know  in  Iran).     'Therefore,  the  policy  decision  waJj  taken  (upon 
the  expert's  recommendation)  to  uro  the  15300  as  a  basis.      Since  I3C0  reflects  the 

.  international  situation  rjnd,  therefore,  ic  not  per  se  designed  for  Iranian  purposes, 
some  further  information  needs  to  be  obtained  which  allows  the  adaptation  of  the 
international  structure  to  Iranian  requirements.       It  was  agreed  prior  to  the 
e    ert's  departure  that  a  pilo1\Gt-udy  be  undertajcen  in  the  form  of  a  simple 
questionnaire  being  sent  to  emproying  establishments.      The  scope  of  the  study        ^  •  • 
would  include  all  employing  estr-blichments  with  a  workforce  of  more  tfian  '00 
employees  in  all  brartchej  of  CMiDnorr.ic  .activity.      The  information  to  be  obtained 
would  bo:        .      "  ^  •• 

"    (i)     X  lir.t.  of  titles  i'or  eacn  joo  in  the  establishment; 

'  (ii)     the  number  of  persons,  in  .lobi:  by  nialc  and  female.;     .and  "  ^ 

(iii)  •  the  estimated  rrjanh('V  jT  ■ :  y^r  ''^^d  tr^ployeev  required  until  the  end  of  the 
fifth  pi'^iii.  '  '  • 

If  an  establishment  V'.iG  a  syrjLem  of  :cb  deccriptiona.  It  will  be  asked  to  ittach 
copies  of  such'.      ^f^uch  inf or:n:itioa  v/ ill,  not  only  reveal  the  type  of  classification 
structure  required  (by  crosj-compar i '^.on  with  tne  I3C0  structure),  but  will  also 
•give  valuable  information  about  labour  supply  :jnd  demand  by  male  and  female  persons 
"Which,  if  the  figiares  s^-re  extrapoLited ,  can  well  serve  for  manpower  assessment  and 

*  planning  purposes.      The  .^ob  des'ft^'iptions ,  if  attached  to  the  questionnaire,  will 
give  evidence  about  the  'level  of  tecnriical  .tdvancement  of  the  establishment 

'  concerned.  '         .       -  ^.  > 

(2)  The  expert  determined,  which  was  agreed  upon  by  everybody  concerned, 
that  the  Job  ar.alysts '  and  occupational  ^analysi^^ethod  (within  such  the  job  audit  ^ 
technique)  should*  be  applied*     ^naly^s  wil}  be  furnished  with  duty  statements  and 
glossaries  of  technical^  terms,  which  will  serve  as  guides  during  the  job  audits. 
Gufeh  tools  v^ill  b^  prepared  on  the  basis  of  corresponding  ISCO  definitions  for 
individual  occupations.    -  In  order  to  assess  information  required  for  users' 
organisations,  analysts  will  be  furnished  with  "check-off "  ^sheets  which  thev  will 
complete  during  the  audit  and  which  coyer:  ?  ' 

(i)     thp  verificajlon  of  the  duty  'statements;  .  - 

(it)     experience,  training,  and  education  requirements;  '  .  «  " 


physical  demands,  i.e.  physical  activities,  ei>vironmental  conditions,  etc>;- 
and 

<>■  ■  ■  ■ 

•  ■ 

any  other  observations. 

The  results  of  individual  audits  will  be  trtjasf erred  on  summary  sheets  which  will 
then  serve  as  a  basis  for  ure^iaring  tne  particular  types  of  inforraati  on- required 
for  the- various  purposes.  *  TheS^otails  of  methods  and  procedures  are  explained  in 
Lecture- Papers  Nos.  7  to  9  of  the'Nicupational  analysis  and  classification  course. 
More  detailed  procedures  on  tne' .procbKsing  of  collected  data,  in  particular  prepara- 
tion for  individual  users'  needs,  willNe  developed  by  the  expert  and  submitted  to 
the  Directorate-General.  ^^^.n..,^,^^^^^^  • 

('5)    While  these  methods  and  procedures  proved-  to  be  useful  in  many  qther  I  , 
countries,  they  should  be  tried  out  to  ensure  that  they  will  be  useful  in  Iran. 
The  occupational  analysis  project  for  the  vocational  training  crash  programme  is  an 
ideal  opportunity  for  a  trial  run,  evaluation  of  results,  and  modification  if  such 
•ire  found  necessary.      It  will  also  provide  a  'onique  o^iportunity  to  apply  the  job 
analysis  and  occupational  analy3is  methods  and  techniques,  on  the  basis 'of  ISCO, 
for  the  development  of  modules  under  the.  ^lilS  system  in  that  the  elements  in  the 
hierarchy  of  work  within  the  structure  v>f  jobs  and  occupations  (in  particular 
'•duties"  and  "major  duties")  cori  be  converttrd  into  equivalent  or  s^irailar  elements  ^n 
the  organisation  of  work  uiidor'the  modules  system  (in  particular  "tasks"  and 
"f>mctions") .      The  information  obtained  on  education,  training  and  experience  . 
renuirements  and  on  physical  demands  will  be  helpful  for  preparing  the  vocational 
guidance  input  into  the  modular  system,  whereas  the  information  obtained  during  the 
pilot."  study  for  Mi.e  classification  /tru^jturc  can  well  l\erye  for  planning  and  organis- 
ing a  more  oomprehonnive  vocatijnal  ,*;uidanc'e  pr*ograjiufte  dnd,  in  addition,  for  .ua 
operational  pilot  projent  in  v^rationil  guLua.i'^o  actfiv-ities  for  the  vocational 
training  crash  progr-imnic .  "     .  y 


(iii) 


(t)  Forms 

-  ^         ■/  .  , 

The  following  forms  have  ''^e^-r.  developed  by  the  expert  and  their  utilisation .  is 
expl^^med  in  the  relevant  t^hnptr  r.'.  or  --.ho  training  course  papers  (they  have  been' 
'   appr  ;  .*'^d  by  tnc  ^'ommittoe  of  Kxpert.^O: 

(I)     -Occupational  composition  pattern  ruostionnaire '  -  i^ee  Appendix  III  of  this^ 
r^;pcrt. 

.staffing  ^CK-^duiu  -ind     jo  plar.ni-f;;  report  -  ?er^  Appendix  II 

(lecture  P-:ipcr  IJo^.        Appf-ndi.v  ^5/ J ,  trainin,::  ooursq^ .  , 

( riant  Info^rT^ition  wx^rk  jr-^r-.^.  -  .;ee  Appendix  IJ  (uecture  Paper  N'o.  8, 
"  Appendix  h/TI,  trair.in^-;  <:o  ir^^e>.. 

(A-     Duty  o'tataaieilo  and  gloi:.-;iry        :^*nn:j,  an  r:xam?i.i  -  aee  Appendix  II 
^'Lecture  Paper  No.  9,  App^i.dix  ^j/I,  tr.iinmg  course). 

r-;)    -Analyji.-  of  physical  j^-:^ar.a,.  -          Appendix  II  (Lepture  Paper  No.  9, 
\       Appendix  t  raining  vur.io ) . 

(b)'  3-^arv  sheet  -  nee  Appendix  II  C.e-ture  Paper  No^^9,  Appendix  9/III,  training 
course ; . 

(•?;    Modified  Job  anilyal.'  schedule  -  5ee  Appendix  II  (Lecture  Paper  No.  9, 
■   '     Appendix  9/iV,  trair.ini^  co.nva-). 


B.     Support. activities  ^     ^  ^ 

in  order  to  accomplish  satisfactorily  the  short-term -project  on  occupational  . 
anol/6is' ujider  tne  crash  programine  for  vocational  training,  and  to  prepare  the 
groulid  work  f*or  a  more  comprehensive  programme  a  number  of  activities  have  to  be 
started  iraraediately .  '  ^ 

1.    Recorc^s  '  nd  files  ' 

The  developmen.t  and  contrcli^f  the  syetem  requires  the  establishment  -ind 
maintenance  of  a, variety  of  Ciie^jand  records.      As  a  minimum  the  following  should 
re  considered:  VW-, 


(a)  Technical  files 

(1)  A  technical  informatlcm  file  should  be  established  for  each  occupation 
under  study.      The  file  consists  of  individual  folders  which  should  contain  all 
general  information  related  to  the  occupation.  '   The  folders  should  be  identifio^ 
by  the  occupational  code  and  title  for  the  occupation;  ^ they  should  be  arranged  in 
numerical  order  of  codes. 

•  ■ 

(2)  Users'  subfiles  should  be  established  for  ea^ph  technical  information" 
folder?  >ach  folder  should  contain  the  speclallsed/J.nformatlon  for  users.  The 
folders  should  be  identified  by  the  same  occupational  code  ahd  title  as  the 
technical  information  folder,  but  should  be  assigned  a  suffix  or  prefix,  e.g.  VO  for 
vocational  guidance,  VT  for  vocatlonaj^  training,  etc.      It  may  be  hilpful  to^use 
different  colours  (standardised  for  each  user,  i.e.  red  for  VG,  bl\jfe  for  VT,  etc.). 

(3)  A  progresi^  control  and  information  file  should  be  established  which  is  to 
reflect  up- to-daie  /information  about  the  development  progress.      This  file  will 
consist  of  index  c^irds  for  each  occupation  (divider  cards  for  occupational  groupings 
determined  under  the  tentative  classification  structure).      The  establishment  and> 
maintenance  of  this  file  is  explained  in  detail  in  Lecture  Paper  No.  7,  paragraph  I, 
training  course. 

(4)  An  employers'  Information  file  should  be  established.  This  file  will - 
consist  of  individual  folders  for  employing  establishments  and  should  contain  ftll 
information  obtained  about  such.  The  following  completed  forms  should  be  placed 
into  individual  folders; 

\  •  \  \ 

\   (l)    occupational  composition  pattern  questipnnaire;  \ 

(li)    staffing  schedule. and  job  analysis  planning  report; 

(ill)    plant  information  work  sheet.  »  ^  ' 

Any  other  information  available  or  collected  about- an  individual  employing 
establishment,  such  as  organlgrammes,  staff  lists,  staff  rxiles,  publications  about 
i1:ems  pt*oduced  or  services  rendered,  etc.  should  also  be  placed. into  the  folder. 
The  folders  should  be  identified  by  the  industrial  code  given  to  the  establishment  . 
under  the  national  standard  classification  of  industries  (SIC  on  the  forms  to  be  J 
placed  into  the  folder).  ^  , 

(5)  A  policy  and  procedures  file  should  be  established  which  reflects  policies, 
plans  ^d  m^jor  procedures  for  the  national  programme,  as  well  as  such  for  users' 
organisations  (if  made  available  to  the  Division).. 

-  ■     **  ■  ' 

(b)  Reports  and  forms  control  files 


(1)    A  reportyflle  should  be  established  (if  necessary,  subfiles)  in  which 
instructions  for,  and  copies  of,  reports  both  regular  suid  special,  should  be  placed. 
These  Include  reports  which  have  to  be  prepared  by  the  Division,  as  well  as  those 
which  the  Division  receives  from  field  activities. 

(2^    A  forms  control  file  should  be  established  which^ includes  a  copy  of  each 
of  the  standard- forms  used  in  the  Division's  operation. 

(c)  Administrative  files 

These  are  optional  and  should  be  established  for  the  administrative  control  of 
the  Division's  operations.      They  should  cover  such  matters  as  personnel  actions, 
budget  and  finance,  equipment  and  supplies,  office  space,  etc. 

(d)  Correspondence  files  »^ 

The  establishment  and  maintenance  of  these  files  are  self-explanatory  and 
should  follow  the  standard  system  and  procedures  of  the. Directorate-Oeneral. 

(e)  Standard  form  letters  " 

As  much  as  possible  standard  letter  forms  shoul'd  be  used  for  transmittal, 
request,  and  information  action  by  correspondence. 
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2.  Communications 

A  speedy,  accurate  and  efficient  communications  system  not  only  facilitates 

the  operat^ns  of  a  system,  but  also  bears  on  the  eff ectiveneps  of  the  over-all 

'    programme.      It  is  important  to  establish  a  communications  plan  which  stipulates; 


As  the  scope  of  the  programme  grows,  the  need  for  exchange  of  information 
becomes  more  intricate  and  complex,  especially  when  increasing  activities  in  the 
field  involve  the  exchange  of  information  over  ve^ry  lacrge  distances.-    On  the  other 
hand,  economic  considerations  demand  that  a  telephone  call  (long-distance)  should 
not  be  made  when  a  letter  will  suffice;     however,  it .should  be  made  (local  caJ.!) 
when  it  saves  an  i)fficial  msiking  a  trip.      For  operational  effectiveness  it  seems 
advisable  to  establish  maip  contact  points. (officials)  in  users*  organisations  who 
are  familiar  with  the  occtipational  researph  and  information  system,  who  know  what 
type  of  information,  in  which  form,  and  when,  are  required  in  their  own  organisation, 
how  many  copies,  etc. 


C .    Summary  of  conclusions 

The  objectives  of .  the  expert's  assignment  have  been  accomplialied,  i.e.: 

(1)  Plans  for  a  comprehensive  national  occupational  research  and  information  system 
have  been  established. 

(2)  Systems,  methodology,  procedures  and  forms  have  -been  developed. 

(3)  A  nucle^  of  analysts  has  been  trained.  ' 

(4)  Plans  for  a  trial  ran  of  the  machinery,  methods,  procedures  and  forms  under 
the  crash  prograuiAie  for  vocational  training  have  been  developed. 

(5)  Fix's t  tangible  results  are  expected  to  be  available  upon  the  expert's  return 
to  Iran  in  May /June  1975.  . 


who  gives  information; 

what  information  is  to  be  givenrj 


in  which  focm  is  the  information  to  be  given; 

by  which  means  Is  thV  information  to  be  given;  and 


to  whom  is  the  information  to  be  giyen. 
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APPENDIX  I 

IRANIA^i  OloASSIFIOATION  AijI).  DICTIOHARY  OP  OCCUPATIONS  (ICDO) 


A.  General  *  -  '  » 

1.  For  the  purpose  of  this  paper  the  title  "Iranian  classification  and 
(Jictior.ary  of  occupations"  (henceforth  called  ICDO  in^his  paj)er)  has  been  chosen. 
Prom  the  descriptions  of  both  the  project  and  the  expert  it  is  apparent  that  tne 
objective  of  project  IRA/70/018  is  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  coded  occu]^- 
tional  definitions.      Such  a  system  is  known  as  an  "occupational  classification 
system!'  whi6h  has  been  developed  on  an  international  level  (ISCO),  on  regional 
levels\(COTA  -  for  the  ^Xniericas,  as  an  example)  and  for  many  countries  on  a  national 
•^iBvel.      Depending  upon  the  method  of  publication  following  the  primary  uses  made 

of  an  occupational  classification,  a  "dictionary  of  occupational  titles"  (also  knovm 
under  ttie  title  of  "oocup  itional  (or  Job)  glossary"  represents  the  descriptive  part 
of  an  occupational  claai^if ication  system. 

2.  It  followa  thit  the  primriry  objective  of  the  expert's  assignment  Is  to 
advise  the  Ministry  of  Labour  <md  to  guide  and  train  officials  in  the  Directorate- 
General  of  Employment  i.;  th    b:.3^o  p  la'iples,  methods  and  techniques  of  occupational 
. research -;md  classification;      The  long-tenn  objective  w/ll  be  the  establishment  of  a 
jnulfipu  pos'*  .;*<ind.'ird  occupational  classification  system^br  Iran.  ♦  ' 

3.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  development  (ff  a  mva^tipurpose  standard  occupa- 
tional clasiJif  icatlon  rjystem  v/hich  will  completely  satisfy  Tfti.  of  the  requirements, 
of  every  possible  user  is  not  feasible.      However,  a' national  ttystem  should  be  so 
designed  as  to  meet  tlptx?  varioja  neeos  of  statisticians,  census  ntakers ,  analysts  and 
counsellors  -  who  usually  work  with  the  broader  groupings  -  hod  placement  officers, 
care*er  counsellor;  and  vo  ^■ltional  #?;uidance  counsellors,  vocatpfonal  training 
instructors,  manpower  planners,  .and  employers,  who  require  th\|  more  precise  and  ^ 
specific  occup'i*  iori'il  title-.  to:ftnu'  with  the  associated  qualifying  factors. 

4.  Th«;  b'lnic  principle  u:u^d  in  developing  an  occupational  classification  system 
is  *th;it.  catep:crri»'.;  of   ill  lev-  L.3  .:houL.i  b*.  bused  on  the  concept  of  "kind  of  work 
pert'ormud"  in  the  occupation  conrjcrned.       The  "kind  of  work  performed"  is  determined 
by  the  dutien  and  roopon  j  i  b  i  I  i  t  i      a.i  indi.\tted  by  occupational  (Job)  an^alyses  and 
other  investigations,  •  - 

t  ♦ 

^.     Other  basic  ('ritL'ri<i  ;.juch  as  "training  time  required"  or  "working  conditions 
and/o"  t^nvir-on^i  it    mny  be  ujcd  aL:  a  basis  for  supplementary  regroupings  of  the 
OGcupition,^  t.o  meet  particular  requirements.      Such  criteria  are  related  more  closely 
to  th"  //o."  :^  r      in  vo  tn-  o  ^^upation  and  are  thus  more  subjective  in  character. 
For  this  roarion  they   ive  not  acceptable  as  basic  criteria  'to  all  users  of  a  multi- 
purpoa^  rTi.iMi  fi  M*  ion     t  •  j.- 1  ii  -^j ,  although  they  are  important  in  particular  applica- 
tions dealinr;  with  individuals,  e.g.  vocational  training,  vocational  guidance, 
labo;j  '  'clearance,  jolection  of  immigrants,  etc. 

6.  ./ork  is  performed  in  a  hierarchy;   „at  the  base-  are  the  tasks,  duties  and 
Jobs  performed  by  a  r.in/^le  workrr,  the  hi/?;he.'  levels  of  the  hie.-archy  of  work  reflect 
what  groups  of  workers  do.      Thus,  the  lowest  level  in  the  hierarchy  which  can  be  . 

'  classified  with  a  certain  amount  of  accuracy  is  this  "occupation'*'  in  contrast  to 
salary  admlnlsiration  where  the  lowest  level  IKthe  "JdJ^  which  is  classified'; 
However,  in  the  development  of  a-  national  classificati'on  system  th.e  Job  is  taken 
into  account  in  that  Jobs  as  identified  in  public  and  private  organisations  are 
grouped  into  occupations  so  as  to  define  a  "national  occupation".      These  occupations 
are  subsequently  grouped  into  "occupational  families"  (unit  groups),  "occupational  _ 
groups"  (minor  groups;  and  "occupational  sectors"  (major  groups)  on  the  basis  of 
their  work  relationship  in  order  to  arrive  at  a  "classification  structure",  i.e. 
occupational  codes  and  occupational  titles.  * 

B.  Assumptions  »>. 

7.  The  development  and  implementation  of  a  common  classification  system  and  a 
dictionary  of  occupations  is  a  more  formidable  task  than  might  appear  on  the  surface. 
Unfortunately,  it  Is  not  feasible  to  develop  a  sound  Job  glossary  (or  occupational 
dictionary),  which  is  to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  a  national  inforlBation  system 
on  occupational  life,  without  the  development  of  ^classification  system.  On'thfe 
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other  hand,  the  development  of  national  occupationctl  delTnitions  is  the  most  complex 
and  time-consuming  task  in  the  de-velopment  of  a  classification  system.      Therefore,  , 
it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  effort  if  the  clasjil'i-cation  structure  were  not 
established  at  the  fiamo  time,  eapeeially  since  it  is  the  structure  which  facilitates 
an  organised  -f^of»arch,  definition  writing,  and  ciai33ification  progi.^aimne. 

,8.     It  is,  therefore,  asisumod  that  Iran,  which  faces  a  rapid  increase  in 
industrial  development  and  which  requires  modern  means  of  employment  market  informa- 
tion   will  choose  to  have  a  mul-tipurpose  standard  classification  system.      Such  a 
system  is  at  the  heart  of  all  statistical  (labour,  in  particular)  and  manpower  ... 
programmen.      The  provision  of  more  and  better  statistics  on  the  occupational 
composition  pf  the  economically  active  pppulation,  of  those  currently  seeking  work 
(inoludlnrr  nV»w  entrants  to  the  labour  force)  and  of  available  job  opportunities  is 
basic  to  the  development  of  effective  manpower  prog'^^rtBTt^  by  both  private  and  public 
'authorities. 

Obje-t  iv(^ 

^  •     9.     If  the  .iijoumptionc,  ire  correct,   the  new  ICDO  is  to  provide  a  multipurpose 
instrument  for  use  in  manpower  researrh,   for  utatinticil  survey  purposes,  census 
taking,  and  for  operational  activities,  such  as  selective  immigration,  mobility  of 
workers  within  the  country,  vocation.tl  rehabilitation,  6tc.       ICDO  is  to  facilitate 
analyar'3  in  variouri  manpower  fields,  e.g.  job  and  employment  market  analysis;"  it 
is  to  be  uaeful  in  vocational  guidcince  and  career  counselling;,'  placement  services 
and  it  ir>  to'  provide  essential  data  for  the  planning  of  educational  and  training 
programmer,.       Jome-of  thene  national  m^inpower  programmes  are  in  operation,  others 
are  in  the  pilot  study  stage  yet,  regardless  of  what  stage  of  operation  or  develop- 
ment such  programmes  are  they  can  only  benefit  from"  a-souna  multipurpose  occupa- 
tional classification. 

10.  ^  It  miKit  be,  however,  clearly  understood  that  such  aai  instrument  can  only  be 
finally  entablished  iq  the  courre  of  Several  years  etna  can  be  maintained  only  by - 
m^ans  of  a  yound  occupational  research  and  classification  programme.       This  should 
not  p'-evt  n"   th-^  launcnin:  of  juch  a  progrcimme  immecy.ately ,  because  it  is  one  of  the 
fortunate  aapects  of  occupational  classification  work  that  the  classification 
structur*'  an  i  thr-  pro^v  '-i^u:  rompl-.tion  of  occupational  definitions  can  be  used 
right  from  -thr  early  beginnings  of  the  development  stage. 

D.     Plan  of  work 

11,  7he  pl.ui  of  ^y^ork'To*  t,ri»'  dr-voloprnt-nt  of  IwDO  is  presently  condi  tioned ,  by 
the  folLowinp;  fictorn:  . 

} 

(  ij     the  r.r'.'fi  for  fjf«:upa tional  information  in  the  various  statistical  and 
rpanpov/" p  nr/'  isnmc'  an  i  tnt'  a r tail  of  sucn; 

\,b)     ^hf'  r,  t  iff  ye.v)u1*(:<^ri  .iVailabio  in  the  Divisiagi  of  Job  Glossary  Compilation; 

{r  \     th«    ;.i<  1  1  l:i ,  jknow.led{3e  and  abilities  of  tne  staff  with  regard  to  occupational 
an  ily.u J  an^  classification;  '  i  ^^/^ 

(d)     the  , 'ivai  lability  of  ntaff  in  thr  omploymcn  t  j^TJl  re.i  to  particapate  actively 
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in  tfie  programme; 

(e)  the  periodCs)  during  which  the  ILO  expert  will  be  a^^ailable; 

(f)  the  deg^ree  of  information  the  exp€rt  possesses  with  regard  to  the  employment 
market,   the  major  industrial^  commercial,  agricultural  and  service 
establishments,  and  the  public  services  and,  consequently,  the  prevailing 
occupatiojfi'al  .composition  patterns; 

(g)  the  present  situation  with  regard  to  the  work  in  occupational  classification 
in  the  employment  service;  and 

(h)  the  readiness  of  employers'  organisations  and  individqal  employers  to  support 
and  participate  in  the  fact-finding,  implementation  and  maintenance  stages  of 
the  programme. 


12.    An  appraisal  of  the  present  situation  reveals  the  following: 


(a)  There  is  apparent  ne;ed  for  detailed  and  accurate  information  not  only  in  the 
field  of  employment  placement,  but  also  for  operating  programmes  and  pilot 
projects  in  the  field  of  vocational  training,  vocational  guidance,  labour 
clearance,  etc.      (Consequently,  the  fact-finding  stage  should  not  only  be 
restricted  to  obtain  information  abaut  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
attaching  to  jobo  and  occupations,  but  also  to  assess  such  information  as 
working  conditions  and  environments,  tools  and  machines  used,  qualification 
requirements  in  terms  of  education,  training  and  experience  required,  and 
career  ladders. 

(b)  The  staff  resources  in  the  Division  appear  sufficient  for  the  development 
stage,  provided  they  are  availab],e  on  a  full-time  b^^f-s.      In  this  connection 

.   one  shpuld  consider  changing  the  title  oN4;he  Division  from  Job  Glossary 
.Compilation  to  "Occupational  Research  and  Classification  Division". 

.(c)     .-^taff  memboTi^  h.ive  to  be  trained  fully  in  the  principles,  methods  and 

to'chniqueo  in  job  .inalyois  and  in  definition  writing.      The  Chief  of  the  - 
'  Division  must  be  trained  also  in  planning,  organising,  and  supervising  an 
occupational  research  and  classification  programme  and  in  co-ordinating 
ouch  with  uners  in  the  Directorate-General  of  Employment  find  elsewhere. 
^Consequently,  a^six-day  training  course  must  be  held  with  the" -widest 
participation.      The  Chief  will  deceive  over- the-desk  and'  on-the*job 
training.  '  . 

(d)  An  occupational  classification  j)rogramme  depends  largely  on  continuous 
observation  of  the  occupational  life.      The  staff  in  employment  offices, 
especially  placement  interviewers,  are  in  the  best  position  to  do  so.  They 
also  must  have  a  knowledge  of  classification,  siyice  they  have  to  classify 
employers*  orders  and  applications  for  employmeiit .      Therefore,  they  should 
actively  participate  in  the  progranmte;     they  should  participate  in  the 
tr^i^a^  course. 

(e)  The  expert  is  available  until  8  December  1974  only;    *in  principle,  he  is  to 
return  :jome  time  next  year  for  another  month.      Therefore,  all  efforts  should 
be  mide  to  benefit  from  his  services,  the  quality  and  quantity  Of  which 
dependj *  largely  on  the  support  he  receives.  » 

(f)  The  exp<^rt  has  only  very  general  knowledge  about  the  present  situation,  which 
in  primarily  based  on  a  limited  source  of  information  material.      However,  he 
noc'drJ  more  det  iiled  -md  current  information  in  order  to  determine  the 
priorities  in  the  fact-finding  and  definition  writing  processes,  and  the 
noand  deVelo'pment  of  the  classif ica'tion  structure.      Such  inf ormatiorycan 
only  bo  obtnincd  by  vifjits  to  emp^yment  offices  -and  major  industriajr  and 
corainer«'UMl  eo  t abl  iyhmen ts.  ..      ■  . 

(g;     Jo  far,  it  appearn  that  a  tr  inflation  of  the  1958  edition  of  ISCO  has  been  * 
uoed  in  placement  activities,  and  to  a  certain  degree  in  other  employment 
service  programmes.      Jhile  loi'O  will  logically  serve  as  the  basis  for.  the  ^ 
prcserit  project,  and  the  tninslated  version  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
development  work,  the^  work  must  start  from  zero.      It  follows  that  new 
instruction  and  guid:ince  material  must  be  developed,  forms  and  questionnaires 
be  designed  and  the  neceasary  working  procedures  be  established. 

(h)     It  is  imperative  that  the  purposes  of  the  project  and  prograxame  be  explained 
to  the  Iranian  Employers*  Organisation  and  to  individual  employers  in  order 
^0  obtain  their  support  and  willingness  to  co-operate.      Without  their 
support  the  suacess  of  the  development,  in  particular  the  fact-finding 
exercise,  will  be  severely  hampered  if  not  curtailed. 

13.     It  seems  necessary  to  establish  three  work  plans,  i.e.: 

(a)  Work  Plan  No*  1.      For  the  time  the  expert  is  available  until  8  December  1974 
(see  tentative  plan  attached). 

(b)  Work  Plan  flo.  2.      For  the  time  the  expert-J-s  not  present  and  the  Division  has 
"  to  continue  work  on  its  own  (will  be  presented  at  or  about  the  end  of  the 

expert'^  initial  assignment). 

(c)  Work  Plan  No.  3.      For  the  time  of  the  expert's  follow-up  assignment  i,n  1975 
and  for  long-term  purposes  (will  be  presented  upon  the  expert's  visit  in  1975) 


'         14.    It  should  be  understood  that  these  plans  are  tentatl-ve.      They  seem  to  be 
ambiguous,  but  one, should  try  for  the  best  in  ocder  to  achieve  the  Possible  The 
plans  are  presented  in  knowledge  that  hardly  any  programme  runs  to  Plan,  but  they 
Sirbased  on  exBeriiinV^in  other  countries  where  they  have  proved  successful.  , 


20  Octo  j'^r  1974 


Alfred  G.  Kleiu,  . 
IlyO  Exi^rt  X 
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TSNTATITC  PLAN  OF  WORK_  FOR  ICDOi 

'V/ork  Plan  No,  1:     Period  from  i&l.  yotM>et  1974  to 
8  December  1974*(expert»3  initial  assi^jgrnnent) 


1          '        f  '.  =  TX 

Description  *j?f  Work*  Phase 

To  Start 

To  Finish 

Responsible 

Assisted  ^ 

Remarks 

1. 

Discussion  ^'ind  agreement 
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OcUiitr  vidv 
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•  ,A  « 
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Expert  ■ 

J  . 
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• 
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27.10.74 
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Users 
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4. 
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5. 
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• 
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• 

\ 

'  6. 
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29.ip.74 
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7 
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8. 
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r 


20.10.7/ 


Alfred  G.  Kljein, 
ILO  Expert 
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,Teher^,  2i-.lO.7if 


.A: 


Mr.  ■  Aiiscirian,  ^  ■:  . 

pirector-Genel^ai  of  ^ployment, 
y[2xt±^^iry  of  Labour. 


Deax  Sir,  •  ^ 

/  ..V         *      .  •     •    .  •      ■•    .     ,    ^  ■.:    •      .  ,  Y 

Sul/mitted  ^^rewlth  is  a  paper  concerning  UNDP  project"  IRA/70/018  on  vbich  I. 
hfive  tne  pleasure  to  serve  you  as  expert.  s  ]) 

tf       •  •  '  '     *  ,  *    ^  > 

The  paper  represents  ray  appreciation  of  the,  present  situation  and  ray  ideas  of 
■  how- my  assignment  could  bes^be  achieved  in  order  to  raeet  your  requireraents.  It — ^ 
is.  presented  in  five  parts,  i^e.:       '  .      ^    /  *      ^  ^ 


A, 


Geaeral 


B.  -Assumptions 


Objectives 


D.  .  Plan  of  work 


to.  discuss  in  vei^  genefajj^erms  /thq 'scope, 
content  of  the  j^r.oject,  and  to  con:(^y  basic 
ideas  abojLit  tij^e  'characteristics  of  a -sound  . 
'occupational  iresearch  and  classification  system;  . 

tp  .'Explain  vhy  J  am  convinced  that  Iran,  needs  a 
■comprehensive  .accupational' research  aAd  classifica- 
tion systera;     •  ,  .  . 


to  explain  what"  the  comprehensive  system  should 
serv;e  for;  '  •  ' 


I 


-  to  identify'  the  conditions  under  which  1>he  t*"  ■ 
developraient  of  th?  systera  would  have  to  operate^ 
to  propose  'the  successirve  -stages  (with  ^hort^ 
indications. of  what  would  be  involved)  of  the. 
first  and  succ^sive  work  plans;     and  (as  Annex) 


Ten  ta^^e  plan  of  "work  for  IGDO 


-  Uork  tlan  No..  I.""     Period-  from -21  October  to. 
;3  Deceraber  1974^(expert  ♦  s  initial  assignment).: 
to  describe  thl^l4  basic  steps  in  the  initial 
,  development  stage  by -"description  of  work",, 
when  each  step  is  scheduled  to  startvand • to , 
finish,  who  has  primary  responsibility  for  the 
pertinent  step,  and  who  is  to  assist  in  the 
completion  of  eT 


bher  diffic 


Please  permit  me  to  emphasise  that  it  is  rather  difficult,  even  for  an  expert, 
tol  appraise  in  the  relative  short  J^ime  of  five  days  (I  arrived  on  I4  October  1974) 
siJch  a  complex  programme  as  a  national  eraplo.ymen-t  service  and  manpower  organisa-  \ 
t:^on,  especially  for  a  country  ap  Iran  which  is  in  rapid  progression  of  industrial 
develQj)ment.       I  informed ^myself  as  ©anscientiously  as  possible  prior  to  my  afrival 
by  discussions  with  relevant  iLo  officials  at  headquarters, ^ with  experts  and  .^^^ 
officials  who  recently  ifeturned  from  Iran,  and  by  studying  relevant  documents  and 
repor^,  such  a^  the  Hirscl^  Report-  (employment:  and  indorae  policies  for  lyan,  IL.0 
1973)J^  and  one  of  the  raission  papers' prepared;  by  Messrs.  de  Givry  and  2eaville 
(No.  IX,  labour  legislation,  practice  and  policy);     and  tKe  draft  report  on 
employment -ser^yLce  organisation  in  Iran  prepared  by  the  ILO  expert  Mr.  Fischer. 
Upon  my  arrivaX  in  -Iran  I  discussed  with  ray  fellow  experis  in  the  various  fields 
their  work  plans,  and  how  they  intended  to  .achieve  the  objectives  of  their  assigri- 
raents.  *  .     ..  .     '  .  .  ^ 


Thor  results  of  -the^e  discUfffsions  'lead  rae  to  believe  that  Iran,  requires  and 
consequently  fhould  ailri  at  a  comprehensive  occupational  research  and  classification 
programme  for  which  the  develomient  of  a  standarrd  national  ^^^^^tlpational  classif icar-\ 
tion  system  would  be  the  firsjj^tep-.       I  am  convinced  that  now  is  the  ti^e  to  start 
this  progj?amrae  ke^epin^  in  raind  that  this  is  well  within  the  framew6t*k  ot  the' project/ 
description.  \^  ^.  • 
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\te  cannot  expect  that  all  t}o^  objectives  will  be  achieved  overnight;    yet,  in 
ifee  . light  of  pilot  studies  and  tpe^tiohal  programmes  undertaken  presently  in  the 
MS-nisl^ry  of  Labour  anii  for  which  ba^^c  occupational  data  are  a  prerequisite,  •  a 
proiQisin^' start  should  be  made  now.    V  ^  '  : 

.V|-For  your  kind  consideration  and  approval,  please.  ' 

:         J  .      V     ,        .      '  *  Yours  sincerely,  <  ^ 


(signed)  Alfred  a.  •mt#""'^ 
. '    ILO  E;<;pert 


APgEKDIX  II 
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OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFIOATION  TRAINING  COURSE 


l^pteRAN.,,  2-10  DECEMBER  1^74 


-NOTE: 
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'this  is  the  first  draft  which  served  as  guide  to^'the  lecturer. 

The  information  herein  covers  general  information  about^  the  wider  framework 
of  a  national  occupational  research  and  information  programmct  more  specific 
information  about  the  development  of  a  nationg^  occupa,tional  classification 
'nyatem,  and  detailed  information  about  job  and  occupational  analysis  in 
field  activities. 


^"^urtii^r  lecture  papers  covering  headquarters  activities  are  in  preparation 
and  will  be  added  to  thi.3  paper.  .         .         '  ^  . 


< 


APPESPIX  11(a) 


OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYSIS  AND.  GLASl^IPir.y'jllQN  TRAINING  COURSE 


yieheran,  2-10  Decembe*|il974 


AGEm)A 


Monday  > 
2.12.1A 


'  Tuesday « 
3.12.74 

Weteesday^ 
4. 12.74  ■ 

Saturday, 


Sunday , 
r  57T?7r4 


■  Monday, 
— 


Tiiegday , 
10..J.2.74 


Opening  address  by  the  Director-General  of '^mplo^ent,  ,e/,v 

Mr.  M.A.  Ansarian.  '  ^  j 

The  place  of  a  national  occupational  research  and  cla^3;^f ication 
system  in  a  national  manpower' information  programme.   •  '  ' ' 

The  fundamentals  of  occupational  analysis..  '      |  j 

Steps  in  occupational  analysis.  .         '  ■ 

Occupational  analysis;     heart  of  most  manpower  activities.  • 

Principal  products  of  occupatiolnal  analysis  and  clas.sificati'Qn. 
Uses  of  a  standard  national  occupational  classificatioii^syjstem. 
Characteristics  of  an  occupational  classification  system.' 

The  development  of  a  standard  nation&l  occupational  classification 

system.  . 
Methods  of  job  analysis. 
Steps.in  job  analysis. 


Summary  of  procedures  for  j.ob  analysis. 

Details  of  pTocedures  for. job  analysis.  '  • 

Resume  and  general  discussion  of  training  course. 

Practical  exercises  in  the  analysis  procedures  and  uses  of  forms ..o, 

Discussion  of:  results  of  exercises  and  correctio-ns. 
Closing  the  training  course. 


4 
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APPENDIX  Iim 


0'^:irPATIONAL 


ANALYSIC. AND  OLASCIFICATI  X  TRAINING  COURSE 


Teheran,  2-10  December  1974 
Li^t  of  Participcmts 


1.     Mr,  PAR^AMFAH^ 
Mr.vSAHBA 
•  -•   3/    Miss  FAKRAV^:! 

■  .     •    ^-       r  ' 

5.  Mr.  3HAHNASA:qArr 

6.  r^r.  5HAH0HERAGHI 
,     7.     Mr.  .  EailjTFJDARI 

Mr.  KAMRAN?fiJAir„ 

•  ,  9.-    Mr.  HA3G^rifi0u-t 

■  ■  10".     Hr^  AKKAVAU 

11.  -Mt-;.  AR'ABTKH 

'     1;  12.     Kv,  OR60JPOOH' 

♦       ..15.     Mr.  D<tALALI 

"•14.  HARIHIAn- 

15.  Mr.  MAjFj;i  , 

16.  Mrs..  RAMADAN T 


C>iief ,  Occupati.onal  Research  aj^  InfOTmation  Division 
Occupational  Research  and  Inf ormatrtDn  Division  ^  ■ 
Occupational  Research  imd  Information  Division 
Labour  Market  Survey  fiivision 
Labour  Market  Survey  Division 
Training  Group 
:  Graduates'  Education  Department     -  ^ 
1      Labour  Olearancc  department 
LabbXir  Clearance  Department 
\  yEmployment  Office  Mo.  1,  Teherrxn^v 
i      EraplTjymeht  Office,  No.  1,  Teheran 
I     Employment  Office  Ho.  2,  Teheraj;! 
Emg^oynien-t  Office  Mo.  2,  Teheran 
KmpJ-oyment  Office  No.  4,  Teheran 
Employment  Office  NO...  4,  Teheran      .  >. 
Employment  Service  Dep_artriient^  v.  ■ 


::erved  a:;  tr-mal  itoiT  of  le'ct*ure  {Papers  and  as  interpreter. 
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QCr-^UPATrbriAL  ANALY.UoViND  e:LA3SIFIGATI0N  .  TRAINING'  COURSE 


Lecture  Vlpvv  Ko.    L:     '^'WV,  PLAJK        A  NVvTIOMAL  0.:cUPATIOI;AL  REGEARCII  AND 

n.Ao.:ii'r;A:io:i  ::y.:tkm  in  a  fhATioNAL  r^ANPoran 


1         ■  •co.'iomic 


Th 


r.'l.  orrice  of   'enru.;  and  Jtatinticy 


L  And  Jt  iti.:ti(::;  Divinioriof  the 


!j  il  oi;  r''  A'iin  :  fi  i.i  ti'  ition 

■  i  aL'lic?  Kniploymont  ser  vice 

'  M;()f.c;[ni  ''illy       ti V(;  popul  i tion: 

( .  X )     i' \,       i.ri  n  iti(jri  il  c  I     jirirrition  of- 


''dug  tt  Ion  tl  in  J  ti  tu  tioru 


■  Lccturr-    :  ;po" 


J-'MFIOATIon  TRA1NIII(> 


.:oi' 


iir:d       n  ^ 


of  cMifMjp  tViOn  il  .Uialyji^ 


'"'/■•^  ;      .  .  f''''..y  oi'  wo  i'k 
•  '        ■  1  ;  .itr'uciluro  of  ufjcjup  itiona 
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ocoup't  tioru: 
t  txia.  I  r'd  fi  1 1  ior.  ti 

ciai;..;irication 

of 

* 

(c) 

indu:'trLt?.: 
utond.ird  riatiuni.ii' 

ciatiuirication 

of  ' 

(d/ 

'  d uc  it i on' 
tand  ir'd  riation  il 

claa;.j  Ification 

of 

'  .\"a>  .  I'.i*' 1  T  h jli.^  \:/)V.]j  Ii> 

:i  .a;.      of  ■//okk  ^ 


:Y         r/Oi^K   Ii;  O'-;  MIPATIOIiAL 


•■cap  ■  t 


'>     iLivgt.    t!.  -      t.  ."U '.Muj-'X  of  occupation^J 


;:o  wo  f  k' 


ju  1 1  ifica t ionfj  required 


f  :       p-.r-i'orr::  >.       ':^  i !  i  fi  ca tio'n:^ 
^      « ■•/i.d^'riO';  of    m  lI  1  fi  ration  J 
(  o ;     hirinj':  r'-^uiruin n  t :i 
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Lecture  Paper  No.  4:     .QCCUPATIONA].  AMALY:;i:^  U3  AT  THK  HEART  OF  MOST  . 

— ;  ^  ' —  ■  Hkii^6\lti<  A.^grlvlTtfe^  —   ^9 

\  A.     U;U'  o.r  r)C"up.itiorril^ariaIV3is  in  vocational 

'  B.  of  occup.;tio^al  c^alvsis  in  vocational  ,^        .  • 

.  *  '        '                             V:.:o  of  of'wiip /tionaL  aii  ilyrUu  m  vocationar 

rer.  iblli tatiort-  >'  -        '  .  ,  ; 

n.            ut,  occup-itionaL  .'xn  ily^-jiiJ  in  emplpyinent             ,  ^ 

j>l:icL'mcnt          '  .     \Z  '      -*  ■ 

i^  cturp  rluer  rio!  pxrr^i:\\i/  P;;w;ri  rr?  op  ikjoupat io^alvamalygis'  '."•S.  .-.. 
 :  '■          a:]d  'i.Aw.:iF[  :ATiaN                                                        '  .?  ^ 

••  ; .     /t'Uicl.ird  n  ilional  0(jc:up.itioiial  cla^^isif ication  •  / 

rjy g tern  i        .  ' 

b.'    Ocf'U'patiou.tl  >-raidc  (job  de.;(:  rip  lion ,  labour        *     •  ».* 

ma  r ko  t  in  fo  rm  1 1  i  o n )  ,  • 

' .  ■  ()coupat,iori  ;I  compocilion  pa.tttirnrj    •         '        >r  . 
ly.     Vocational  ^uidancL^  leaflet,  '  *  •  ' 

jccupatioual  (or  job)  glossary  ' 
Loctur^:  P  iper  ligj.  6:     :;TAfir)A:UJ  MAT KftlA I.  ^--^-in>ATIO!IAL  CLAr.SlFICATION  SYi^TEM  \        42  .  . 

A.     Uses  of    i  J tantiurd  national' occupational  t 

[\,     .•hariut>  r-iJtic.j  of  an  occupational  ^        .      ■  '  ' 

cl  iL::.if  ic  i  ti-on  ijy^;  torrT: 
«  -  —  ■ 

1  .     '.;cu:up  tlicri  li  "do  finitiun.;  ,  \ 

,  .'.      )c(.-)4pa 1 1  or.al  codeij  -  ^  ^ 

'.•cai-  r^aoa  tl  titles:  . .  '  ' 

4 .     :5a::lj  for  ^':'roupinf^  occupation^;,  and  factorii 
to  bu  considered 

'  ')lr        'nwol  o'f  3t;ill"  in  occupational 
if icalion  zyaXbmiz 

'riur.    ^'iU'  r  'io  "M'    )»!'/■  1/ '1  :  ^m'  A  /.TnuiJAt.  I)  iJAT.lOiiAL  OCCUPATIONAL 

^— — ^ — "  ^'  .  '  'lA:;,nr'T  :ATto:i  .^Yirri-iM   ^   44 


.\ .     :>.x;,or  >i':rrH:rit.:  of  a  c:  Lar.ri  f  ication  system 

i\     rhf    >f^'up■.llo^.  il  <:La.'.3ifica^ion  structure 

:  ^     .  he  ufii-up  >  1 1  onal.  dc  f  inl  tion:'* 

i),     i::  '(     ij    )  /^uidf.^  for  the/ development 

TTTTIr^ti  ird  \ationaL  occupational  claaoification 


1 .     Policy  deci.;ion:j 

Technical  /vork 
^ .     i^ccup  itiori  li  cla;^Gif  ication  file 

Kotabliohmcnt  of  t:h(;  GNOQS  code  structure 

i-:gtabU:'hmf>nt  of  'MIO^'Vj  major  .-md  minor  groups 

fdenti  f  icat.iorit  definition  and  codin/?:  of 
occupation. a 

tabl  i.-.hmt  nt  of  ^l||bJo  unit  j2:roup3 

r  t.  iliji  :a.[nrr;t  of  ocoupallonal  ' 

'  1. 1.-::;  i  fit'     i  on  T  l  1 


EBJC  3o 


Li<- f/turc  1  ip(r  tio*  .lojj  A!«AIiYrjIJ  •••  

A,     Mothody  of  .job  ;irialY::in  • 

1.     ()b:3erv-ition  method 
:  .     gue:3t.ion  metho'^'''^  ^ 

.,;ut':;tioniiairf  method  ' 
4 .  •  -lob  u'udit  .  , 

[\     iMepc:  in  .job  xnalycii? 

^  ■  .  '--l.     ^^'cpxration  for  .lob  audita. 

'fa)  ucncrai  information 

(b)  Gpecif ie  information 

( c )  Technical  information 

'        ■  .',     Paving^  the  way 

'  ('i)  Paving  the  way  for  launching  the 

•  exorciae 

fl)  Orieritatibn  meetiTig 

r )  Briefing  Gupervisors  and  foremen 

(•^0  ':xplain,Lng  the  exercise  to  workers 

(4)  Establishing  main  worK  contact 

( b )  i'aving  the  v;ay  for  ,1ob  audita 

(  I )  Appointmentc 

1^    )  Timing  of  appointments 
(  y Provide  and  obtain 

•'  "  baoic  inrormation 

^      '    '  :ariduclin/c  the  jo.b  audit 

(  t)   r  trticip  iting  pcrconc  '  .  . 

,  (t)     Ttiii  occupational  analyst 

f.')    The  oUpcrviGor  or  forem/in  , 
I  ' )     The  employee 

^  (  h)   The  '^^^'^  ^  thodD 

•  (c)  T'ne  audit  (interview)  technitjucg 

.  •    ( I )     Individual  interview 

(i)  Introduction  ^ 

»    (ii)  interviewing  atmoaphere 

( i i i )  Put  the  worker  at  easF" 

— —  ' — ■  -  (TvJ  TFe  "Xntc1n)^"cw 


Page 
47 


( v)    ^Uo^ing  the  interview 
)    Group  interview 
(d)  Verifying  .lob  audit  reaulta 

Ai'r'f::;i)i;<  m/i     -  .staffing  gohedule  and  job 

(Ad  guide  for  completion) 

ai'?>:!:dix  m/ii  -  plant  infor>ution  work  sheet 
;,ri':'::r)i,.:  ^7^II  -  duty  :}TATEHENTG  and  glossary 


er|c  3  I 


Lecture  Paper  No,  9:     PROCEDURES  FOR  JOB  ANALYSIS^  .... . .  v. . .  ......   

.    A.  ■  oUimRY  OF  PROCEDURES 
f   B.  ^  DETAILS  OF  PROCEDURES 

1.  Preparation  of  draft  statements 

2.  Occ^upatjonal  title  uaed  in  a  draft  otatement 

J.     Completion  of  the  vgrification  pf  statements 
regarding  the  work  performed  on  the' 
occupation  of 

fa)    Form  to  be  used 

(b)  Number  of  forma  to  be  used 

(c)  Completion  of  identification  data 

4.     V^Tif ication  of  duty  statementa  . 

(a)  Part  A  o^  the  form 

(b)  Part  B  of  the  fom.  additional 
variations  ■'■ 

\      .{  5p     A83e33ment  of  qualification  re(iuirement3 


( a)    The  Recruitment  Section  of  the 
Peraoniiel  Office  ' 

Tlie  BupervisorC a)  over  the  .1ob(g) 
The  worker  ' 


[I] 


."^  6 .     Recording  qualification  requirements 


Experience 
Training 

( 1 ) *  Minimum  training  time, 
(ii)  Apprenticeship 


( c ) '  Education 
7.     Machine «  tools,  equipment «  work  aids 


Definition  of  term;; 


? .  General  conunen is 

10.  Aarjensing  .md  recording  physical  demands 

J^l.  Verification  rind  reView  of  audit  results 

.    .l.\  Jon::olidating  Job  audit  findings 

APPENDIX  9/1      -  VERIFICATION  OF-  STATEMENTS 

OH  m  6(J(JUPATI0U  OP:  

 m>fitfM~)(-^^-^^AMLXSlS:JIF  PHYSICAL^gWn)S^  . 

APPETOIX  9/III  -  SUMMARY  SHEET 

APPENDIX  0/IV    -  MODIFIED  JOB  ANALYSIS  SCHEDULE 
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.    n.T:;JPATIOMAL  AUALY/JJ  AND  CLASSIFICATION  TRAINING  CQQRSE 

Lecture  Paper  No.  1 

THr:  FLA^^r:  OF  A  :.A7i:;r;AL  0  VMJPATIOriAL  RHSE/    ;ii  AND  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 

^IN  A 

:;.\?.[t;uA!.  ::.^';?o.;^.^^"I:;Fu.ulAVION  PR0GRA^ME  J 

A  "rriUor;-ii  m  u.powt  r  infomitio:;  pro/^rrumnc"        norm.illy  organised  and      '  - 
adminii;lf rod  bv    i  •';.iiioKi]  Lconomio  development  body"  which  may  itself  undertake 
the    i-— j.'mc-ir  )!*  :.  ilion  i!    rr:::ourf;e- ,   ineaudinf:  human  rcoources.  Occupational 
.    rcrje.irc.h  ij   i  fji.d  iine:. i  xl   p  ir-t.  of    i  r.  xliofi  li  m-mpowor  information  programme. 

In    idaitLor/t(x,  tr.e  priricipii  pLiCf^j  in  which  m^inpowcr  infoi*mation 

func t inri.:  n  ;:.         ivr-  i*w«-d    ir'i  : 

.    -     the    .entr.il  ..'rfifv  f't"  <'en::u.:    u- i  .  ta  f  ii;  1 1  e:; ;  ^ 
-     tho  ro.:.  .ref.    aid  .  t  1 1  i,:  Uc:'  divi.iiO:.  ol"  ^the  iibour  "idminifitratiori ;  and 
t.no  putiir  •mpLoymont  rcr-vicr,  '  \ 

1,    '-h^    enniiorniL'  devolopmeat  body  ic  C:j::en ti. i Tly  'i  user^of  manpower  informa- 
tion, but  undor  cert.iin  circumct:ir;ce:j  may  include  an  administrative  group  which- 
undertakes  to  provi'dc  the  ro  iuir-ed  manpower  information. 

*  ef?ntral  offirM.        ceni^ur:  and  utati^;ticr;  customarily  provides  a  central 

'      point    for  V:.^.  .^o-oHl:.  ition         :'t  iti:;ti(::il  d.it.i  ot  rxU   typec,   including  population, 
dr-mor:rapMir    .lA   l  itoi^r  force  dM/l.       It  i.^  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  the 
d-ef-n-i  il  rr^.-r;  of  popul  ition  md  other  relevant  censusesv  e.g.  agriculture, 
commerce   ir.d  rn  i:;ur     tu rinf: ,    ifrordm^:  bencamarks  I'or  research  purposes.       It  may 
also  ror.dict  sarnpl'    .-urvey::  of^t^^;  1  xbour  force  between  census  periods.  .it 
provide;.:  the  b  for  t!ie  e::  t  ibl  N^^men  t    md  maihtenancc  of  statistical  standards.  . 

'tt.  rfa;>'  i"eh    ind  :M.  tti:; t ic:-  divii;ion  of  the  labour  administration 
fre  iuf-nMy  m#in  t  i i:'..:  r:tat  i.tt  ie  il  .;eric;;  or.  such  subjects  as  wa^es,  hours  of  workT=^ 
employmeiit,  ocrrup  i  U  ur.  i  I  dL::ei::cf,  etc:.,  conrluctinc  inquiries  Cpi^edomin^ly  by 
miilT  uiior.r  ;-»l("*cd  ♦riployir.r  c    t  ib  i  i  i-duri' -a  t:* . 

4.     Tr.^-  pablic  employment  .vrviV-e     i,:.  i.-.  onr^  of  its  basic  functions  the 
'    eontir.uir.r    t:.  i]y:u::         i.\e  enip  1  uyrrir r.  t.  m^r-k'-rr  — 

f  ^  ni:  li  lt  I  r*  ;iii*'"l   ri>r  iriir.pewr-   Inrorm-ition  programmes  are 

readi  ly    iv  li  1  i:  le  rro::i  t;..    op*r.ti.';..    of   |  Tuiiy  on:inls'-d  employment  service, 
ind  a  \  p   ^'^         tM::  i  -  ro  rm  1 1  i r.  ^•  i.s  oaiy  be  obtiined  as  a  result  of  the  kind 

^In-f    ror.?  Ml::  »-:pl.My'r:'    u'.d  work^-r-;;,  which  is  an  intrinsic  part  ot  the 

r»a<:!a  ir  ()p<  r  i'  i  o:..-     ('   • :  •    .  frip  I  oy:n' r.  t  -^t'VUm, 

(b      -J  Pf, if  rirt.vor-k  .>!*  iDrii    fifld  orficc.:,  ol'fi^n  ils  in  employment 

offiee"   '  -rrvier'     r.'**       1  V   ir.terVi-w  .k^L    ippiiemt:',   but  maintain  also  a  continuing 
prorr  unm*' or   fi'M  vi.;it.'n;  •  i;ip  h  ■  ;i  f. ;   Tor  the  parpo.;e,   inter  alia,  of  gathering 
inroVmitior,    .tew^   vira»*i   v..   i;rijv/*l.-  of  ^Tnpl oymen t ,    ind  occupational  requirements 
in  .:elec*r*d  ernp  i 1  ia:  '    ^  itj  1  i.ajrif  n  t.' . 

_  (e)     ?fie  frnplov«©nt.  la-rvicf-  by   thr  nature  nf  its  placement  activities  has 

^  ^accpss'to  inform  itien,  nor.- t  » t  i:i  t'l  -  1 1   in  mture,  about  factors  influencing  the  -^^ 
"supply-dem  ir.d"  r-el  ition.diip,  pr-obiemj  iu  recruitment,  problems  in  locating 

■luitablf*    job  op^-ni:. l^d   J'-ictor::  wMchi  jiiraler  the«  achievemen-t  of  "balance  in 
ilupply-dem  ir.d"  re  I  t  r  Li>h.;M  p  when    ippirently    lUilified  workers  are  available  for 
f^xistirif':  Joli  opr  r,  iri/%:. 

^ij     "r.r    ''ner-.lp ion  .  1    mily:  i:;    md  re:u^  ireh  progr.jnme"  of  the  employment 
sf^rvicc  i."  thf  prim  try  ::ouree  o  f*  oceup  1 1 1  otm  I  information  required  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rl.'>  r!  itiof.  w  '.'.t  i\dird  r  [  i::.:  i  f  le  ition  :)y:;tem  without  which  a  national 
manpower  i  r.  f  o^fn  1 1 1  or.   pro/T  arim'    '-ir.aot  op^-r'ite. 
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5.     MAt.innal  ingtruments  for  classifying  trie  economically  active  population, 
A.  national  manpower  information  programme  requires,  in.  aaditiOn  to  occupations 
affiliations,  a  number  of  other  data  which  serve^bases  for  manpower  planning 
and  orgariisaticm  projects.      Consequently,  many  (countries  develop  and  maintain  ^ 
other  types  of  classification  systems  whichf  by  taeans  of  cross-classif ication 
methods,  allow  the  elabdratipn  of  information  pr^aminantly  required  for  manpower 
analysis  and  planning  ( forecastijflig) .  ^ 

Thus  the  following  types  of  standard  national  classification  systems  are 
normally  developed  and  maintained:  ^ 

(a)  |  Standard  national  cj^assif ication  of  occupations 

This,  type  of  publication  provides  definitions  of  occupations  and  successive 
larger  groupings  of  occupations  classified  accofding  to  -a  system  Which 
indicates  the  relationship  among  the  occupations  based  on  worker  performance 
requirements,  '  , 

Inte^Tiational  instrument.     The  international  standard  classification  of 
occupations,  International  Labour  Office* 

(b )  standard  national  classification  of  industM^s  ^ 

This  type  of  publication  provides  def ijiitions  of  industrial,  commercial, 
agricultural  .xnd  service  establishments  classified  according  to  a  system 
which  indicates  the  kinds  of  goods  produced  or  services  rendered. 

International  instrument.     International  jtandard  industrial  qlacGif ication 
of  ill  economic  actiyitiea.  United  Uationa. 

( c )  :;t:^dard  national  classification  of  education 

"        This  type  of  publication  provides  def|ni,tions  of  levels  of  education  in 

relationships  to  careers  in  occupations,  classified  according  to  a  system 
which  indicates  the  basic  and  successive  higher  educational  levels  required 
for  eritr-mce  and  advancement  in  occupational  specialisations^ 

In-tornational  instrument.  Standard  international  classification  of  education. 
United  Maiions  !-!clucationaI ,  r.ciea'iric  and  Cultural  Organisation. 

(d)  Standard  national  classification  of  educational  institutions 

This  type  of  publication  provider  definitions  of  educational  institutions 
in  the  country,    the  IcvcIli  up  to  which  persons  can  be  educated,  and  the 
capacity,  otc.  ^ 

International  instrument.  None. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  ANALYCIS 

Oc'ourrit  i  nn:x\  nnal  vnls  is         jystemat'i  c  examinatlan  of  jobs  and— occupat  Ions 
In  or-iei'  to:  •  •        ,    .  "  '  •  *   .  . 

♦  t 

-„    i'lontify  t       f?>M'^.  e,  p.irpor.e  and  nature  of  v/ork  performed;     and.  * 

-  iiet.err.In./  Vh-f  ::kill:;,  kr.?^\vl(/iro  and  abilities  which  enable  the  workers  to 
J  i  s.v'iarrV'  *  ho  !  r"  r-'.'Sfons  i  I  i  1  i  t  ins  for  th<i  accomplishment  of  the  du'tiepand 
t'i.'rcr>  0 !"  '.vhicii  *  ft"    N'hn  ar^-  corrjposed,  -  • 

A.     F  «n  ri.'^<?r)  *  a  1  "  <^ !    <  ir    « pa  *  i 'pna  1  analysis  ^  "  • 

1 .     Th^^  :  i  (}z\-ir^-nY  f/''  work  ' 

WOR'K-i:;  *h"  applic'iticjn     !'  ^'n^^rry  in  ',ho  forrrt  of  physical  and  mental  ef/ort 
:<jr  t-h«:  [.  I'd  .ih-' ♦  i  on  cf  /rood  3  and  the  per  To  I'n^anco  of. services*  ■      •  - 

y  .Tfu'  OHiAin^ATlDN  OK  WORK  consists  o  f hierarchy  of  work  units.       At  tjie . 
*baft  aro  th^^     I orncn t5h"in  the  work  which,  a  single  worker  performs;     at  its  upper 
linlt   ii:  Mie^vvork  aivorr.t)!  i  shed  by.^-roups  o:    individuals  (see  Appendix  2/1, 
T'-rSa  ar.  i  d.* i ni t  ionsi  in  Uio  hierarchy  o f  -voxk  and  Appendix^^         ,  Examples  of 
term^         1   in  th'    h  i    i"ii'(:hy  of  v;ork   in.  occupational  classification), 

.  .     T  ri*-'  t  a  .V  i  c     1 1-  u  c  t  u  I'o  of  ocnti  r  a  ^.  ions 

('-."upa.t,  i  on-il  analy:iin   is  ^Tcatly   (acilitat^^l  by  the'  fact  that  there  is  a 
b'i:':i.^  ;':t  r'»c' t  ui'f  whi^h.  ir  contmon  to  all   op'-:^-uprit  ionSi  i.e.: 

-  wurk         [M-rforr.*  1  t)y  sumo  rT.oth(jj;     '  ■  ■ 

'Aor-/    : I  •'rforn    i  -i'  -(^r  1  i  n^'  ^o  'i  :-!taniard;  ^  ^  . 

tfi-f  "  r:ay  t-    'i     i  rn  i  !' ican^  .juant  i  t  at  i y*-  or  'i iril  i  tat  i  ve  aspect  to  the 
:  •  ■  r  I'fT'r-  'ir.  ■••         Aoi'k  ; 

'    J  •  •  •  . 

-  r'.'iy  vary   Mi    i    }  o  r  t  an':*' • 

( i  {  'it  i  '^na  I  '  vari  'ib  Ut:\ 

<  •  •  . : 'i'  : '  r..;  'i:'"  .  ♦i."';t    to   f-i^s.-^  i  I  1     Variations  at  any  p^wn^^    in   their  corr.rr.on 
r  .      M  :  • 

-  .      f-  1.'  arM   ::"rv:^''n  f  r'^)  i       1 ; 

-  r:."{^^^r  an  1  :t''ifo  oi    j^-tion  per  To  rrr.L'd ; 

-  ]    rr  on«'  o  :        •  h    i  ;  ^  y  ; 

-  ho  J';  1  ;        .  •       .  . 

-  Stan  iar  i .  !'"o  i  1  owv  J ;  •  f  ' 

-  qi^al  i  tat  i  v'o  or  quantitative  anp^'c^;;  pf^rformance. 
; .     (-  II  at  ional  rolat  ionr^hi 

In-adiition  to  th^^  po.ns'lble  variations  at  any  point  in  the  basic  structurci 
th'^'^'   1 .1  anoth*jr  iji^niricant  f'haractorint  i^  of  occupations, 

,  Ml?  3^ 


^  Two  or  more  occupations  Tiay  be  identtcal  at  any  point  in  their  structure. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  relationship  aniong  occupations  based  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  occupations  are  th^^  sa'nu  at  one  or  more  points,  which  stem  froui; 

■  -    the  provl'iot  ion        t.hf^' "sarr.e  /ruods,  or  services;  •  ' 

n  •  •  ■  ^- 

-  the  •performance  of  the  saiT.o  . Jut  les ;  ,        •  " 

-  the-sarr^e  objective  of  individual  duties; 

-  /.f..'  >f  tht'  :i  r- ^  novi:i ,  •  ■  }   I  p;:*!  en  t  and  materials; 

-  the  suir.iv'  ntand'xruj ;     '  • 

-  the  paino,  *]ual  i  t '^it  i  ve  or  (juan  tff'^f?  ve  aspects  of  performance*.. 

It   ir.  thiii  f  ujt  of  oocup?it i onnl   rol at  ionahip  which  loads  to  a  worker 
quul  i  f  i-.l  ta  pcrfoiT.  ont^  oc-.-upation  r.at  i  Gf  act^ori  ly  having  the  ability  to  perform 
tht;  work  in  Vola.tod  CKjcup-it  ion.'T -ivit  i  rM'/u^torily.  "5^ 


EMC 
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•r\, a*::'  Dr:yi:;iriOiiJ  'i.ti-d  j:;  THK^HimHCHY  of  work 


oCc 


prifiCi^il-  I'rfhnic  *  I  t-'r-m.:  iJ.:'ni  in   iMjeri\>inf:  xn  obcupation'il  c  Laacif  ication 

ijy.j'to,^   irc  Jcif  in- d  in  it:      I  ;t  ion.ri.ip.;  to  tl.c  hy.ur-trohy  of  work.      Although  thece" 

term;;,  ire  not  unuuu      ii\  [uvin.'i'A  vc :  f   tr:»-y  .irc  ;^iyi^ii.  h^TO  bee  luoe  of  theit'  limited  ajid* 

*  fiomctimo.:    I'-bi  tr  try  «:n'*  .r. xj.ft  > -ui.rK tior^.  with  the  technic  il  work  of 


■n{i/\\i^jr.  o:"A-.rk  t.:  "f    t  hi'Tirchy  of  work  uniX:^  (or  olem<;nt:{ ) . 

rs-  tr,,    -l':n'  .'.\    i  r.   M/   >,  )r'k  wMc.    i  ".:inp:Le  Vorker  perform."";     at  itn 


1  .* 


v;p  rv.- 


i'  V 


'*'.fo."l:    -J'  'orn:  I  i .      d  t^y  rroup.:  oj*  worker:^". 


.bi/  oni'  per:jon,  uiJu.lly  in  m 
i.;ir»;d   ivvjuit.       M  ly  be  i^'nif^^i  i ted  .ij 

'  i:.  t  " jmpor;rn  t  of   i  poji  tion    uid  whiich  meetG 
1   '  1  ^'  V'.'  -'u  -u'u  nut  met,  thi.;  work  element 
,    -r  "';th«'r  duty",  and  may  be  conijldered  in. 
u-    ■  "rn  ly  item".,  e.g.   "m-iy  perform  ♦ .  . . 

luty  :nu  :     en:: ,;  t  i  ♦Xt^        pL  i"omerit  -or  training  r''|uirement\ 

li'.y  "^.i.il  of!''       I  r\i.:oM  iblf  .uviuence  ^J!-  rcjru r'^elLce . 

p*- ."t^'jr'T,  jI'  ir."  aij*.y  niunr*>o«^trpy  '  i  reaijonablr*  ■Nount  uf% 

iV-  ( u  ju'iii^uiot  icBJ  'Hi.in-  10  per\j:ontj. 

"minor'  duti('.;")  'ind  rci:po|iaibi  ii  t  ic;  i:'..\j^nf'd 
c  .:\  b<    p-rformed  during'  the  noriitil   toiir  jf 
-ri'     [  \y ,    I  w»'k,    I  month,  ete.). 


tK*:-  dut.i-.:  ^ 


.  ■ .  il  L:.r 
....  v'f  ."' 


^1 


•  'irip  1    t'- Ly  idenlicil  with  r«7^ir'd 
;  rm.'  of: 

r'- 1  .,'  d"         I  D'-r.'.ori .  ( .lupcrvi  jor, 


".!;•!  i r       V"  ^'  ri^rul.'"  twr'it-tf'n  in:*  true t ion.-. ,  work 
^  !  .  ,  ,   e -)r:::true-tion  pi  in::,  ^'tc). 


"  jr:i 


;t''iy  ia«Miti<Ml   li^  number-   ind  ucope  of  icj, 


V. 


) 


";.M:nurr:  " ;  1  :  ii  f  i  tfci'-r.  i'"  |ui  rrmMt.:"  impOr:ed  byV,thc  work  In 
*<rm,-        .:k.il,  kni-whtii'v'    md    ibility  (in  cnntri^t  to  workf'rn 
■;u  1 1  1  fi"  .ti  nru'   i  drn  t  Lid  fd'    i::  "'jducation,-  training  .and  experience"). 

".oi^:     \  ";(j1  "  r^.  ly  b»-  uni^^ue  to  -i  given  industry  (i.e.  cajgpt  ■ 

w(  ivv-r  -riohinr;  or  common  to  a  number  of  industrieU^  *  ^ 
^         (i.e.  f'l'^rk-typint) .      Therefore,  thds  work  eL^fflen)  is 
.;ubj"Ot  to  Job  inaiyoia  in  employing  establiahm^nt?  aa 
i  b  I.       ^for  occupational  analyaia. 


rr: :i;rATIO!I  -  a  ^:roup  of\jobn  hivln^:  common  or  closely  related  duties  and  responoibi li- 
lies, the-  performaii'.  e -of  which  roquireo  , similar  akillu,  knowledge  and 
.bilities^  '  ' 


V 

mc 


Ar.  ocvjj  i'iO  i  i:'  the  ;:miliei:t  segment  of  work  to  ^which  .in 
individuil  title  ind  0ode  are  assigned,  -and  for  which 
definiticn  i:; ^psTO pared .      Therefore,  it  io  the  b?iaic  unit . 
Qf  cluuaifica^i6j|j  , 


X  group  of  ocQupaticuxs  related  to  each  other  because  of  thie  eimilaa^ity 
djf  the  performance  ,  qualifipations  required  of  the  workers.  The 
fflualificatiOQ  :^j^uiremerlts  for  occupations  within  the  -group  are  more 
dH.osely  rel^aie^Tro  each  other  (i.e.  pumpman^  pe^troleum  refining  to  , 
bjLendep.frf^etroleum  refining)  than  to  qualification  requirements  of 
ofecupijttions  within  other  unit  groups  (i.e.  pumpman,  petroleum  refining- 
to  building. painter) . '    This  work  segment  is  also  known  as  an    ^  .  • 
occupational  family*  .  .  '  ,   '  '  ' 
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:^Ar4PLES  f'OR  TEimS  UGED'M  THE  JIIERARCHY  OF  WORK  IN  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIF 

Selected- 'Example;     1958  ISCO  7-92.20  Plasterer  ( Ornamental )*' 


4  TASKS 


4  TASKS^ 


5  TASKS 


Reaches  for  and  grasps 

hammer  and  nail.  " 

*■ 

Reaches  -^or,  grasps  and 
holds  wd'  h.M  strip 
kgainst-  '"face. 

Lifts  h-t:a::..    '/'^nd  nail 
to  decired  position. 

Hits  hummer  on  head  of 
nail  uiitil  it  is  driven 
-through  the  wood  into 
the  surface.    ..  -  ' 


Reaches  f^rand  grasps 
trowel. 

Dips  trowel  into  plaster. 

Lifts  trowel  with 
plaster  to  desired 
position. 

Thro)?/s  plaster  "against 
surface. 


Reaches  for  ajid  grasps 
templatte. 

Lifts  template  to 
desired  position. 

Piiesses  teaplate  into 
plaster. 

Moves,  template  along 
guide. 

Strikes  off  excessive 
plaster. 


(r^ajor)'*..    t  DUTY  I 


TOAT  Fasten'^ wooden  strips 
to'  surface.  »^ 

HOW  driving  nails 

.thVoug?i  strips  into 
Gutface. 

V/HY    To  serye  as  guici^ 
for  template. 


^1 

(Major)     I     DUTY  II 
I  ._ 


I 
I 

(Major)    I  DUTY  III 


V/HAT  Applies  plaster  coat 
to  surface. 

HOV/  By  throwing  plaster 
with  trowel;. against 
surface. 

JHY    To  serve  as  basis* 
for  casting* 

.r 


'rf/HAT  Pushes  template 
over  plaster. 

HOW    By  pressing 

template  into    .  . 
■  soft  plaster  and 
moving  it  along 
guide  and  striking 
off  Excess  plaster. 

V/HY    To  obtain  desired 
,  shape  and 
Smoothness 


•     — 'l^B****  ]  (Posi3ij)us)-  


JOB 


ORtiAr-^:-::.-' AL  PLA::Tr;Hi::K 




'••.)uld 


ORMAMr^MlAL  PLASTERSK  (Casting)- 

V/orkers^n  this  job  cast 
orna^^^ftai  plaster  cornice^S: 

F;^Gten  v/aoden  strips  to  sjjfc'facesi 
Apply  P'Mster  coat  to  GurfOTe. 
Push  template  over  surface. 
Strike  off  excessive  plaster. 
Smooth  and  shape . plaster.  ^L, 


JOB 


ORNAMENTAL  P">^-STER- 
•  STICKI-r 


4- 


OCCUPATION:  7-92,20 


PLASTERER  (Ornamental) 


-L 


I 


Workers  in' this  occupation -mould  and  install  ornamental  plaster  pstnels  and 
trim,  and  cast  ornamental  plas'ter  cQrnices: 


panels  by  mixing  plaster^ 
sEapTng  it  with  template,  » 
sawing  hardened  and  shaped 
plaster* to  length,  erect- 
ing temporary  support  to 
hold  mould  in  place-, 
applying  coat  of  plaster 
to  Surface  and  pifessing 
mould  into  position.  «. 


Cast  plaster  cornices 
by  nail-ing  wooden  ^  ■ 
strip  to  jsurface  ai^ 
'terfplate  guide  for 
comfce,  applying 
plaster  coat  to  surfa^ce,  • 
pushing  template  over 
plaster  to  shape  and 
smooth  It. 


May  SV(   

affixing;  decorative, 
pre-cast*  planter 
mouldings  slhU  panels 
to  walls  knd 
ceilings. 


>ecialise  in 


LECBNP: 


ERLC 


A  major  duty  is 
if  these  are  not 
for  'oons  true  ting 

A  job  is  a^group 


a  duty  which  meets  the"  three  prescribed  criteria; 
met  the  duty  may  not  be  taken  into  consideration 
\i  position  or  job. 


of  "identical^*  positions. 


■  Si 
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TMINING  AID 


TBOHilOAL' T2RMIN0L0GY 


Students  may  ask  spcoiric  auestions  ubout  technical  pterins-' which 'they  bej-ieye 
fall,  witllln  the  framewark  of  the  hierarchy       work*.      Frequently,  terms  such  as 
"programme",   ''project",  etc.  are  menlsi^ed,   \One  term  which^^  because  of  its  bias  • 
to  somethii:^  being  ^one,  i.e.  work,  is  the  "function".  , 

One  must  raake  it  cle  ir  that  work  is  not  onlx  performed  iji  a  "hier^cny"  by 
individa'aM".    -  -/or. groups  of  workers,  but  that  in  the •  ftiterest  of  ^he  desired' 
results  of  .;  •  >.  the  latter  must  be  "organiseti" ,  i.e.- what  individuals.  shouj.d  do  and 
what  group::         'orkers  should  do.^^^  Unf orturr%tely ,  certain  ten^s  have  multiple 


ot^ariij;ation  of  work  "function" ,  ' e .  c*  one  :jays  "it  is.  one  of  his  functions"  meaning 
"m.:  ^jjties^";.     or  "it  is  the  function  of  the  department  ( of fic.e etc .) "Waning  S 
"Lt3  ^fQgraJTunb^.       In  common  usage,  b#th  applications^  are  correct,  because  a 


department  must  "f sanction"  ■  in  .^er^^to  |>roduce  something  and  this  functioning  mtts^t 
be  guided,  by -the  "prognimrne"  lai#»oul5  for  .the  department.      Plowey;er,  in  the  interest 
•of  common  und^/r^nanding  eitVier  such  ^ vague  ^because  .muLtiple^me^dJfii^gs)  terms  must  be 
idejitL:^ed  exactly  in  their  relationship        the  purpos"^  fhv  which  they  are  used, 
i..e.  hierarchy  of  organication,  o^r  'xz  a  jW^Ufyiri^  statement  with  regard  to  a#sing]  e 


\^  The  following  table  should  cerve  as  an  i Ilustration: 


'l^-r  tirctiy  o f^rc sponsibijli tie 


•.a  J  o  r  prr-f^raiame 
Progrci/nme 
jubprofr-inrae  jA-- 
Project  \     .  pP' 
/.'vrk  iten 
y  :nr;ti;:;;    .  ' 


Hiemrch^N^of  orghcisat 


ion 


Department 
•Division 
Siec^idh^ 
Unit 
Gubunit 
Post 


'■j'te-L  ^-eferred  to.  ac,  fuijctaona* 

■   Or^  uiiaatioriil  and  functional  chart 

/ 


Major  progrcom^ne 


?r'i-tment  DIvif:i«n 


Vrospect,.  Sect, 


rogr'inime  / 


.Training  .Division 


Programme 


3ubi!)ro/';r.iriiia' 


\ 


Plag^m.  3ea 


Su^prograimne 


('urricul.  Sec-t, 
oubprogrsSkme 


Audio-Visual  Sect. 


Subprogramme 


Developm.  Unit 

'Pract,  Kit 

*  Project 

Pro^3e*l 

J 


ERIC 


i  v.. 


Oollect. 

•  * 

'.Vork 
item 

Drafting 

.  Work 
1  item 

r  1  ■ 

1    '  ■ 

1  Kunctlon 

1  FuQ/ition 

Function 

0(.:>:Hr/VI!IONAX  ANALY:3IG  and  CLAL^GfriCATlQN  TilAININ.G  COURSE 
liGcture  Paper  Uo\  } 

QOOUPATIONAIi  ANALYoIf:  (continued) 

otepG  in  occupational  analyGi3^.  '     •  • 

In  order  to  obt  iin   ill  the  fac tc , ab^u*^  occupations  three  major  cteps  must  be 

followed ,  i . e. :  :  '  . 

\  ■ 

ideritifyi/ig  the  facts  about  the  basic .  ijtructure  of  the  occupation; 

cohr,idering  thr  wor)cing  condition:^; 


determininr^,  on  the  bai^ic;  of  the  foregoing  inf ormtitiori,  the  qualif icationc 
required  of  tnu  worker. 

L.     I''aeti3  about  the  Gtructure  ol'  occupations.  ,  -  "  ^  ^• 

The  . ''jD^rtinent"  facts  about  the  wiDrk  performed  in '  :in  ^occupation  are  identified 
•  Dy  tne  folFowi.n^';  facts  about  the  structure  of  the  occupationc: :  * 


.,;oope  o  f  ^  tjie  occup  iti^a; 
component  p..irts  of  the  occup  ttion; 
relation;:hip  of  component  parts; 


1 


-  .  rel  itive  importance  of  individual  duties . (pprcenta^e  of  working  time  devQted 
to  the.  pei'for'mariou  of  each  duty;     chance  .'jjid  ■  consequences  of  errors,  etc-*);' 

content  of  each  duty  ("What  is  bt^ing  done,  how.it  is  being  done,  and  why  it  is 
^done ) .       .  . 

■X       . "  V 

2.     Pagts  about  the  working  conditions 

V  'onditions  which  expoae  the  worker  to  unusual  discomfort,  or  in.jairy,'  or  make 

Ulijusual  mental  oi-  physic'il  demands  on  him: 
■*       •  '  •  *^ 

-^workin^:  area  'iind  lor:  ition  (inside,  outside,   t'e.unwork,   proximity,  isolation, 
etc. );  ^  • 

atmo:'>phe r Lc  conditions  (extreme  cold  or  extreme  heat  with  or  without 
temperature  changes;  .  wf^t  and/or  humid,  etc.);  . 

v/orking  conditions  (noise,  vibr.ition,   fumes,  odours,  dusts,  gases,  poor 
vi*n  t  i  1  i  t  i  o n ,  e  t c .  ) ; 

workin/?:  hazards  (mechanical,  c^loctricai,  burns,  explosives,  radiant  energy, 
^  to.  ) . 


Determining  the  qualifications  required  by  the  woi:ker 


inc^is^c 


The  foregoing  steps  in  occupational  .analysis  form  the  basis  for  conclusions 
regarding  the  qualifications  required  of  the  worker  to  perform  the  occupations 
satisfactorily.       •  ^ 

(a)     Performiince  gual  if  ieations  -  .  ' 

'  The  requirements  imposed  upon  the  worker  by  the  nature  of  the  relation  of 
his  occup  ition  ir:   thf  o rganisat loiri  1  structure,  by  the  work  performed,  and 
thr  workin^^  condition's  are  of  three  types,  i.e.: 
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-  :;kLll 

-'.  knowTi^cige 

ability 


(i'rofii-ioncy  in  performing  specific  physical  and  men-tal  activi- 
ti*  :.;;     it  m  ly  be  gained  or .  increiGe'd  through  experience.) 

(A  body  cf  organised  information -relating  to  the  perform^mce  of 
work,  iricluding  such  topics  as  principles^  methods,  techniques 
and   the  characteristics  of  materials  and  equipment.       It  is 
'1  li.rou^^h  c-ducMtion,   training  and  experience.) 

f  lunate  physit'iV  ^nd  mental  capacity,  such  as  reasoning, 
mi;mui'y,  co-ordination  of  bodily  movements,  vision^  hearing 
ittehtiori,  physical  st'.Hnina  and  endurance.      It  ifeay  be 
rLve  tied  through  training  :ind  experience. 


(b)     Kvidenoe  of  qualif ic.itions  .  *  , 

rue  ijcopo,   con't<  ut    aid  dur  ition  uf  work(?rs'   education training  and  experience 

provide  practic  il  evidori<-c  of         it  he  knowj"  and  "what  he  can  do". 

*        *          •  ,* 

(  : ;     :  1 1  r- 1  n g  re  lu  i  r  e m  e n  t 


')ooup  it  iofiai  'an  ily.-i:'.        coneornocr.  wi  th  .determining  the  worker  characteristics 
or  quilif icr.iti'onK:  whieh  art  inherent  in  the  satisfactory  performance  of  the 
oj:?cup'itions,.  i  .'c . :  •  « 


the  Ltkilli: ,  kiiowl-Mii^r  m;: 
rathtoi"  than 


Lbillti<--J   impoi:ed  by  the  wc/rk  in  the  occupation. 


the  education,  tr  linin,^  ir-i  exper'i'-nce  a  worker  may  happen  to  possess  or 
lack. 
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.  ■  ■•■■■Ariol.Ai,  AI!Ai;/.:i.:  AIID'  ILA-'JIUPLJATION  training  ^.-OURgE  ■  • 

licoture  Paper  tio.  4 
vi  "I.TATIO:iAL  A!1ALY:;IG  IJ  at  THK  Hr:A!'<T  Or'  :'.OJT  HAllPOWKR  ACTIVITIES 

All  mfnpowor  .ictivitici;  u  iii  for*   i       t-iiid  ird"  me:in:j  of  cxprejGirig  information 
about  trie  :jt:opo   irid  •  con  ten  t  of  ocrcupitionri  and  the  M^ualif  ication^;  of  workers. 
■?hoso  a.etivi  t  Lc::  include:  ■ 

-  Yooarional  raid  inf:e  (  Pro^r  umo  for  the  guidance  of  young  persons  as  new 

entrant::  into  the  woprkforce,  counselling  of  students 
in  universities,  rmd  counselling- of  those  who  are 
iltoady  in  ~in  occupatio/lL  ) 

-  Vo(;  ition  il   training:  (/he  dowlopmont  of  vocatTCTtHi   training  courses 

fT  it  meet  the  need::  for  specific  occupational  skills.) 

-  Vor  iMo:;  li    f't^hajjili  tajj-UJar  ("he  drVelo-pmont  of  physical  and  mental  rehabilita- 

I  tiori  jchcme::  and  tr-aining  courses  in  order  to 

prepare  physically  and  m|ntally  hrxridicapped  persons 
for  specific  types  of  work.) 

-  Xmp'loyrgen     pi  iccment  ( The  . matching  of  job  requirements  with  workers* 

I  '  'jualitications  and  the  clearance  and  transferral  of 

/  ^  wo  r-kers .  )  , 

sc  of  occup  itional  ;inalyjiL:  in  Voo.ttional  Kuid^|jice 

iTLr:<'Lp;I   inform  ition  r(M;uir'(»d  for  VQcational  guidance  or  counselling  are: 

DcscriptLon  of  the  work  i,nvolvod,Ln  a  .ipr-c-ific  occupa*tion  and  working 
.'.'or.dL  t  ions .  '  . 

■  ')     ,.f:'cr-iptior.- of  (a:onc3mic  ^ictivi  ties   in  which  the  occupation's  commonl^j  found. 

\  ■'  ■  v/orkr-r  pe  rformance  re'^uiroment::   in  the  customary  employer  hiring  ^ 

r'C'  jUi  rc.-mCT.  t:: .  *  ,  . 

'4)  tji;U::   i    "  p ff. p a ra 1 1 on  for  the  occupation,   e.r^.   f'ducr^ion,   training  .'ind 

I j^rt'r.riinr       juir'emfnt.';.  •  , 

V-  ^  ^       7he  occupa  t  ion  il  outlook,  i.f.: 

»M«(jriom i  r  f'h  If  k:  ta'  r' i t ic:';  f  Lr.dui'i  tr i  :  I    ;r(;j..:,   job  :'tabi  lity,  male  or 

iV-rriil*'  worker:;,  •         ^  ^ 

job  projpect::   (  j  ob  oppo  rtuni  t  ic: ,   prc^^ent  and  future  demand,  .ctr;.); 

i'^  .*,   .'/-If:'.::  and  riour:;  of  work   (entry   rate::,   average  weeKly,  monthly 
1    ^^V«.ll   rvrwinry'^   h.')ur::  of  work,  etc.); 

-   'critrmciX  md  advancement  On  job:;' (m(.'tho4s.  of  entry,   lines  of  promotion, 

f '  t  c  .  )  .  ^  . 

:>.     ^'se  of  ocf:mp  itional  analysis  in  voc  ttional  training 

^^-ir^c'ipil   informition  required  for  the  development  df  vocational  training 
cour:je*r.  -^rr :  » 

(l)     ;:cope  of  thiC  wor*k,   X.''.   the  totil  activitie::  ref^uiring  the  full-time  services 
of  One  person  "(cycle  of  operations). 

.  ,        i.f:h  duvy  niii  p»;  r  l  ih'-n  t.  work  <  l-mfrit..   i  r.vu  Iving -[u-i  L  i  f  l  c  i  ta(jns  on  the  p.irt  of 
the  perr'.ori .  ^ 


f'^^ri  tafV.-^fO  f  working  time  devoted  to  the  performance  ah'd  the  criticaljifature 
f      :cr"  duty  (chanr:es  oif  er*ror,   f,M)n.:e'|iie;:ices  of  failure,'  etc.^.  1^^ 


(4)     Wh  it  the  wor'|c<,:r-  door;-. ( goodij  produ"ced  or -scrviceG  rendered  in  terms  of  kind, 
form,  'jLinoarit,  quility,  extent  of.  completion,  frequency  'ind/or  duration). 

(^j)     now  the  worker  does  it  (me thody ,   techriiqueL;  and  procedures  followed,  equipmenti 
toolG,  materiulcj  and  cupplies  used,   the  st-ind-irdo  of'sp^ed,  accuracy,  quality, 
c- tc*  )  • 

(6)     .i/iy  thC'  worker  doci  it  (^he  purpose  for  w)iich  the  person  performs  the  work, 

f'wN  the  relationship  of  particul-'ir  componcht  parts  of  the  work  to  other  parts, 
to  thfj  total  work  <iotivity,  and  to  other  workers).  . 


i'se  of  uc:'cupa t ional  :xna lysis"  in  vocational  rehabilitation 

<      Thc'  prir.oipil  iViformation  re(iuired  for  preparing  physically  or  mentally  handi- 
(;  ipped  por-soriS.  for  work,  in  particul  ir  selecting  specific  occupations  for  specific 
types  of  har,d leaps,  are: 

(  i  )     The  prof  l(:ier;ey  r-equlred  In  performing  specific  physical  and-" mental  ;jc'tivities 
(skill  ^  whilchi  may  be  gained  or  increased  through  experience. 

(.')     The  Inn.itf  physical  and  mental  capacity  reciuired  for  performing  the  work  in 
the  occup  itlon  (  ibility),  such  as  reasoning,  memory ,  strength,  weight, 
h  uid ,    irm,  foot  and/or  leg  controls ,  handling,  fingering,  feeling  co- 
'      ordination-  of  bodily  movements,  vision,  hearing  attention,   talking,  physical 
I'tanlna    ind  fiidu ranee ,  etc- 


.  .     "::e  of  ocdupa tioiial  an  ilysis  in  employment  pl-ioement 

in  placing    i  worker  the  ""r[ualif  leation.^  of  the  worker"  are-  considered  in  light 
of  th"  "pcj'r-f o rrnanee  requirements  of  the  occupation  (job)". 

7fir-  pi  icf  .Til  li Interviewer-  (or  the  person  responsible  for  bringing  occupation 
tr.ii  work'T  togi-thorj   finds    in  occup  itlon  il  description  of  great  assistance  in 

rrnul  allng  in  tervi  f'wlng    questions   (oral  tr  tdf?  questions).,  because  they  reveal  the 
•  lallf.:    trid  rf:;poasibl  1 1 1 les   to  be  performed  on   the  occupation,  including  occupational 
van  ales.       They  also  cMuse  the  applicant  to  indicate  "what  ,he,  has  done",   "how  he 
hi:;  dcrj-  it"  or  "wfi  it  he  his  learned  to  do",  in  other  words  his  occupational 
|u  ill  f  i  e  1 1  ion.: .  ^ 

:!mpluym''r: t  pi af^wif  ri t   st/iff  enga/^ed  in  r'cviewlng  and  Classifying  "employers' 
oi'd^'rr"  .:<.'f  k  . /'u  idariee  in  offrnpat.lon  il  descriptions.       Incomplete  and/or  apparent, 
in  K-cur  1 1(.-  or<it  V'A  must  h(-  c]  trifled  v/lth  ttu'  employer  "through  occupational  nn  tlynls 


(»-:-.:'^?\Ti':niy\L  amaly:;!::  and  ':la:;::ifI')ATIon  Ti(/aNJNG  cour:jb: 
Lecture  Paper  No,  ^3 

r:-i;i.:iPAL  rkoji^^T.;  of  o:vjupati()NAl  analy::!::  and  ^;u.;:ufication 


A.     l/t.uid.ird  natron  li  oco  ipHtioii  1 1  cl^i;; j  i  f  iiMtion  i^yL^tum  •  , 

A  muitlpurpoiie  standard  iiitional  occupational  claiJLjif ication  ^jystem  is  the 
core  around  which  ctrntn-    ill  other  kindu  of  occupational  reference  products. 
Therefore,   thr  dovelopmc'n t  and'  m.airitcuancc  of  thio  r.y'^tem  is  a  prerequisite  for 
development  of  ref^-rr^nco  iiutenaln  ^pcciaily  dciiigned  for  partif:ular  purposes  of 
nta t tical  and  non-;:t  itii;tical  nature. 

■ » , 

Thi::  type*  of  p".ib li c  1 1 1 on  providfTj  definitions;  of  occupationc  and  successive 
'   groupiru';::  i/f  occupation::,   c  L        f  i  ed  accordin^^  to  a  ::yi;tem  which  Indicates  the' 
rolat  ion;-.;. ip    un'^:;r  th"  >){M-upalio:i::  bajed  upon  worker  performance  re  luirements.  ■ 


'M      'ceupatiunal  /tuidc  '  ^  *  ' 

■"yiir;  publi<:ation  i:;  jpec.ialiy  d(*:: i ^v^ed  for  vocationai  traininf^  and  vocational 
/^uidaru!^*  pur'p.)::"r.        It   i u^iually  divi<J<:d   into   two  part:;,  i.e.: 

.lob  dcTc r  1  p t  ;'.)r.   \) r  jp»-^(; i i i (:a tion  ;   -  provides   in  f^reat  detail  information 

about  economically  important  occupations 
,  in  terms  of  job  summary,  work  performed, 

trriining,  occupational  tests  (oral 
tr'ide  ijuestions,  general  aptitude  test 
.  uattory),   related  occupations  (civili/in 

^  md  military^,  physical  activities, 

working  conditions,  hazards  and  glossary 
or  term.*:; 

:  ii.'Oar*  fQirkf-v   i I'o  r'ln  1 1  ior.  "        -  provides  more  ephemeral  information,  and 

eo/ioists  of  a  leaflet  to  be  included  in 
Ihc  "job  d(,*seription",  in  terms  of 
(.eoiiomip  eharacteristics  of  the  occupa- 
'  tier.,   job  prospects,  wages,  hours, 

;ai*ira':  practices,  provision  for  tools  • 
md  e  ;uipment,   and  conditions  for 
'  r.tr  iricf;    tnd  advancement  •  on  job. 


ecup  I  ♦  lO'.i  i  \  '  fM^mpo:;  i  ^  ion*  p  1 1  lf:ni:: 

.        '   •  /p<    nf  piit.l  ir  iMor.    i.-aiUy  etjn.:  i t,;:  of    i  .U'rie:;  of   issues  providing  for 
ir.diVil^:!    L':  iu.:  V  r- H'.:    i   li.vt,  ')C   itic  ocr  ap  itio/*.*   l'<jurtd   in  the  industry  ( predominari  t  iy 
fvr  1  iW:er   '  r.da::  t  r  i  1 1       tnbi  i.:f.m''n  V;'^  ■  md   thr-  perfren-t  i*?;*    of  workers  normally 
'Tiployd  on      icu  oeeup  it  ior..       It   i:;   Li:nit(d   to   the   industrie:*  which  employ 
rr'li*iv^  1.7   i  irT'    ra^mbfr:'  nf  w(^rk<'i\:  i/i   Itiii   individu'ii  establishments.  \ 

It,:  prmeipil   u;:**   i.-   u;  f-nnuc-.ti  on  with   I  irv^-sealc  planning  of  staffing- 
re 'jui  remen  t;' ,   suen    i:;  on  d<'V*  loprrierit  prfjjf^'t/. 

IJ.     Vocational  f^ui dance  le.xflet 

This  typt'  of  publication  provides   in  very  gcnerai   terms  information  about 
occupations'  in  ord(?r  to  raise  tbe  interest  of  school-leavers  ;md  to  advise  young  . 
persons  about  voeitional  /guidance  servicf-s 'av  lilable  where  they  can  seek  further 
more  detailed  information  and  guidance  on  occup itional  choices. 

^f^cupa  tional   (or  Job  J  Ki-oss  tiy 

This  type  of  publication  r-epresent:;  u;:uaily  a  rearrangement  (from  otructurr^ 
to  a  lint  type  presentation}  of  o^teupat  lonal  definitions  as  they  appear  in  the 
standard  national  oecupatiohal  dassif  ic  ition  system. 


.  i  pru.ciptl   l7pf::  of  occupational  information  publi^Mtiona 

.,,ow'       I'  '  .'i^.-i-.l    AC  ".io  ttioi,  .1  cl  t:;.jiric'iMo:.  jyjtern  i:j  cjaontial   to  the 

p',,.  .^,1*   t-r-    -n"  t',     '    »  .  .'lv^t..  i.:  trie  b.'i.'Jic   r^'feronce,   the  development  of 

v*L  :r.*  t.<)  p-t I-..-  Mt  v- lopnv  :;t  oTTth.er  kindj;  of  occupational  references. 

o  r    I   ; :  t..'.i;i'Ci      *t.i.c:iii   u^'Upi  t  ion  >1 


/  1^       ;t  .i.-r-l   M)  I  fy  b.)li.  work  pefformod  {occupations)  and  riualifica- 

I,  i.    /  of  v,  >r*k(. ii.'livuiu  1^.;   .  ^  . 

'    .     T:.c  fc'/if   -i'.il  v)l"  (■  1"  i:    I  I'lc  tUar.  i.:  ;'m:iL  onnur.'i   to  meet  the  need^i  of  uijorij, 
.'*}•  ..J        ^  lit  1,        :.i:'i:.r  li.i      cc ;  t      1    iJTiourit  of  detaii. 

•  ,    :  ,,'ir  ^^■•;L^    nf       i;:jiri<:  it  lo:.    .r'.-  rn'upcd    tccor'dirig  to   rolited  worker 
^/ :  t"''"rTi  ;>i  1     r?;f -a  il  i  i' ; i  t'l-on;' , .  i  rrc:-.j.f(,-r:  tivi    of  ::titui;  o  f 

ir.  l.i.         i  1     ilTi  1  1  it  L.jM'.. 

^4   .:iv.    i  .[•.:<:•  (^r-'i-ii)  mr."   '  < -^i  ^-^-^  ^<    ^  ^"  :;oo  lo-economie  LUiC^nif  icance. 

'       .-^    -AVf  r-.'  0't:^p  I*  lor.."   i:.    til         tt.r   i  iidiK  ♦  r  i  e.'  of   the  country  and  aluo 
:-f!'l .  rt      V  i  fi   ^  iO.\. '   i:.   t.:.»-^t,r:.t  of  ./ork  -per-ial  isation:; . 

,     •'•t     t  ip  .'•p'..:^',    i.t.    il  M      1 1'  to     Ia:;oi  f  ication  of  tht;  (Occupational 

i  .i,. a   r,>r  .-niWoyMi.  at  m  ir-k'  1  t:.  i  iy/i.: ,    rr-^:  ^rd  1  e:j:'  of  the  .;ource:j  from  . 

^,.|,..^  i      .  /jppl  ir  !  ,  •  TTipl  i)yri*'n  t   i;orvice  operation;;,   popui  ition 

.....-..•^  V  '-iVii^:.       *,';iai:.;'  j  ar  *a       i  .>::/ ,  t  :np  1  oy(- r.;  *    ra-portj,  cto. 

-      .      .    •.  ikt  .-   p-;..  ill'  i:.*    r*:,  .:i<>i-    i    i"'fM()  :  fi  :;<•[!  of  occupational  data. 

■   ,  -  ^  -'»    ■  ^  V  . r  :'    ..-.'^  ^^^>^>  ■ '  :       1   fj  i:  .'1  fit:  rtion  :.y:'.  tern 

J    '     ,:;!      1,  .i^iM-*:.  i --rnpo/rd  of   throe   iri;:o]' iribi  c  p-jrti;: 


.  •  i«  t'lr.i       'a  :. 

■  •  .ip    I  V  s ;  '  I  ♦  ; • 

.  .        .(  M>-   1  i     \'  i  I  :.a 

j,.t\Mti.>'.  -r         occ  4p.:   im:.   i.     1  ...'.or-*   (J  c/-cra  ptior.  v/hieh   tell  j:  J'wh  1 1 " 
1-  ^1  !;./         /p   ♦  Li):. ,       <w/»»    :a.i   "wr.y"   it   i.:  dtna'  .md  ;:omcthiar' wti  it 

1,!  d''V'iop"l   i':Kj:n   i  r.  To  r::.  i  ^  i   ; .  -  ri'i"  b<  r*  n\'  :;imilar  or(;upatiour.  in  different 

,'.'-n'r-*ipM'' >1  rT'ct.:  ,.r  Ih'  rnu'.rr.-,  r:.d  job.''ui  i  ri  1  u t  f  ua;  ;uid  er  tabl  i  :5hmeri  tr. ,  which 
io  c')rTipile.i  -ir.d  vf->')rdf'd   la  .-Ui-t.*  i  w\y    i;:   to  ♦  ike    KM.'ount  of  the  major  duticr-  which 

t.he-.u    ■  '  .:ip  j  t  .  i^a.:    trid    jet,::    L-.Ve    i  r.  enrrimoa. 

».  .;':f"ip.i].ii>r.  il  d»''lM'io:  a*  iri  of  tfie  n.itional  occupational  «. 


'.:  ■  «i>  t  t  I  o':         '  O' 


•\    ,v  ;.. ;      •^;,v.     .  f        ,?    1.'   i'yj!v»d    ir,   M,'    pe  r*  To  r^fnarice  -o  f  the  occupation:^ 

jr.    t  '(^ur.t.rv   r'W'  li.    tfi'"   lict.   '.J..'    -o;:i(    i;cf:u  [•  1 1 1  or^;:  (^lU  for  .:imj-l,  ir* 

•  i-tLifVe     uTs:;         t;a    p  i v't     f   vr.'^wor'ker'.  .       .'.u(;h  j)cf:upatu)nn    irr;  ^^rouped  to/tetficr 

L.    the  ^'ro;rpir<:  a:i   n.r-  t;i:,u:/^r  ".•imjl  a'ity  of  performanca*  requirement.:" 
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The  whole  structure  of  a  claasif ication  system  is  reflected  by  means  of  the 
individual  codes  assigned  to  the  occupations.. 

Code  numbers,  however,  are  merely  a  convenient  means  of  locating  occupations 
which  are  related  on  the  basis  of  similar! ty^bf  worker  qualifications.  They  are 
also  an  administrative  means  of  identifying  occupations  in  statistics,  etc. 

3.  ■  Occupational  titles 

The  title  of  an  occupation  gives  the  nam^  by  which  a  given  set  of  duties  is 
commonly  known  in  the*  country.  '  * 

Titles  are  useful  for  reference  purposes,  but  they  cannot  take  the  place  of 
definitions,  since  occupational  titles  are^acarcely  more  indicative  of  the  content 
of  an  occupation  than  is  its  code.  ^ 

4.  Basis  for  grouping  occupations  and 


Basis  for  grouping  occup 
factors  to  be  considerea 


There  is  no  rigidly  prescribed  pattern  of  factors  applicable  in  grouping 
occupations,   although  "work  perf ormancer^equirements"  is  the  primary  factor. 
^  Howe^/er,  •  other  factors  must  be  taken  alsa  into  consideration  so  as  to  provide 
C  flexibility  and  to  make  the  classification  system  more  useful  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  country  and  the  multiple  users.      The  following  factors  have  been 
proved  useful: 

(a)  similarity  of  work  performed  (for  occupational  families); 

(b)  training,  experience  .and  education  (as  in  professional,  technical  and 
'related  worjjprs,  etc.); 

(c)  work  surrounding  and  working  conditions  (as  in  mining,  agrituflture ,  forestry, 
e  tc. ) ;  and 

(d)  tools  and  equipmernt  used,  material  worked  on  (as  in  furAaceman,  machine 
operators,  metal  workers,  woodworkers,  etc.).  ^ 

b .     :-;ole  of  "ley^  of  skill"  in  occupational  classification  systems 

To  a  certain  extent  indications  as  to  level  of  skill  are  given  in  an  occupa- 
tional classification  system,  i.e.  it  is  obvious  tha|;  a  medical  doctor  is  higher 
skilled  than  a  medical  technic ian7"S^mifc*ii*ne  feeder  is  less  skilled  than  a 
machine-setter  operator,  etc.      However,  except  for  such  very  general  distinctions 
a  more  exact  identification  is  not  possible,  e.g.  unskilled,  semi-skilled  and 
skilled.      Attempts  to  identify  skill  levels  in  a  national  occupational  classifica- 
tion system  (such  as  the  Ij;;  dictionary  of  occu'pational  titles)  have  failed,  because:  ^ 

(a)     skill  levels  for  similar  or  identical  occupations  are  most  likely  found  to 
be  different  among  different  regions  and  areas,  in  particular  highly 
industrialist.'d  '  localities  versus  less  developed  areas,  etc. 


(b)  rapid  advancement  in  technology,  automation,  etc.  automatically  affect  the 
basic  nullification  requirements,  e.g.  work,  the  penfarmance  of  which 
traditionally  demanded  a  fully  skilled  person  (completed  apprenticeship) 
can  now  be  performed  by  semi-skilled  ( sometimes^ even  unskilled)  persons. 
V/hilc  it  is  already  difficult  to  establish  skill  levels  exactly  for  Jobs 
;ind  occupations, .  it  is  not  feasible  to  maintain  a  system  which  a*1;empts  to 
take  account  of  such;  . 

(c)  individual  workers,  and  workers'  organischtions,  are  tempted  to  use  the        *  / 
occupational  classification  as  a  tool  and  basis  for  salary  and  wage         \  'A 
negotiations.      This  would  not  only  constitute  a  flagrant  misuse  of  the 
system,  but  wouid  be  most  dangerous  in  that  an  occupational  classification, 
system  i:i  definitely  not  designed  for  such  purposes. 
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QCOUPATIOHAL  ANALYSIS  AND  CLASSIFICATION  TRAIWING  COURSE:)- 
. ^-  Lecture  Paper  No. '7  ' 

THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  A  STANDARIx' NATIONAL  OCCUPATIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  SYSTEM 

A.  Major  elements  of  a  classification  system  ^ 

A  national  occupational  classification  is  composed  of  two  main  elements,, i.e. : 

6 

(1)     The  classification  structure,  which  in  turn  is  composed  of  two  parts: • 

•  ♦* 

J,a)    occupational  codes;  and 

(b)    occupational  titles. 

,(2)     The  occupational  definitions. (which  are  the  heart  of  the  classification  system), 
and  successive  larger  groupings  of  occupations.. 

B.  The  occupational  classification  structure 

Normally,  the  classification  structure  is  formed  by  "grouping  national  occupa- 
tions together"  which  call  for  "similar  qualifications  on  the  part  of  the.  workers" 
ind  whicff-Sre  "similar  with  regard  to  performance  requirements".  Consequently, 
the  structure  can  only  be  fo^ffied  after  all  ni^tldnal  occupations  have  been  exactly 
defined  and  classified ,  i grouped  together  into  occupational  families  and  larger 
groupings,  and  a  uniform -coding  scheme  has  been  applied.      However,  in  planning  and 
organising  the  Analysis  and  classification  of  individual  occupations  an  administra- 
tive guide  is  required  in  the  form  of  a  temporary  structure  based  on  a  hypothetical 
occupational  composition  pattern  (hypothetical,  because  the  many .occupations 
existing  in  the  country  are  nol;  yet  known).      This  poses  many  problems  in  that  the 
hypothetical  structu-re  will  necessarily  have  to  be  changed  whenever  new  occupations 
are  found  to  exist,,  or  occupations  which  are  thought  to -exist  iiave  disappeared. 
'.Consequently,  many  countries  use  .the  international  code  structure  as  a  basis, for 
their  .inalysis  and  classification  programme.  ^ 

C.  The  occupational  definitions  ^ 

normally,  occupational  definitions  are  develop^  from  information  (obtained 
through  job  and  occupational  analysis)  on  a  number  of  similar  occupations  in  ^ 
different  geographical  areas  of  the  country,  and  jobs  in  industrial,  commercial  and 
agricultural  establishments  (all  economic^activities) .     ^uch  information  is 
compiled  and  recorded  in  such  a  way  as  to  take  account  of  the  major- duties  which 
these  Jobs  have  in  common.      This  is  a  very  long  arjd^tedious  process.  Consequently, 
many  /:ountries  -  in  'particular  those  who  are  faced  with  the  problem  of  developing 
rapidly  and  economically  a  standard  national  occupational  classification  system  - 
use  the  occupational  definitions  as  given  in  the  international  standard  classifica- 
tion of  occupations  ( I3>:0)  as  a  guide. 

,    D.     I3C0  as  a  guide  for  the  development  of  a  standard 

national  loccupational  classification  system  CSNOCS) 

'he  following  procedure  suggests  itself  for,d6velopinfe-NSWOCS  on  the  basis  of  ^ 


Th« 

IGOO: 


1.     Policy  decioions 

iKe  work  begino  with  tw6  polic/  decisions ,  i.e.: 

(a)     the  ^option  of  the  general  plan  for  the  oNOCJ-'a  structure;     and  • 

^  (b)     the  adoption  of  the  I"';o  major  and  minor  groups  ao  the  pattern  used  in 
SNOCS  for  the  groupii^g  of  occupations  at  this  level. 
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2.     Technic  tl  wo rk  ■  ^ 

Following  theee  pol  icy  df^uir;io:.r, ,   the  technical  work  cpncictc -^^f  two  major 
p tope,  i.e. : 

(  i)     littir./  r..itio:.  .1  j.;cupTt;^>;.:;   Lr.u>^l^';  r.a^ipnal   occupation/il  clargi^ication 
n true tu:*c;      I'ui    '  .  / 

(b^     ^^roupinr  ri.itior.  tl  o^  cupati  m-:  into  unit  froup-  f  occupat Lonal  romilies). 

♦ 

'-  ^^'Uj  •'.  ior;al  C  La..:  •■^  ^  L(;- a  t  io:/^'i 

.-jr.  t;u«     *.i-p..   ir/voivr-d   i tf;e  t^-cr. .ileal  work  the  development.  progrei:3 
ij  CO:.  * A.^  '  i  t'7  tru    :n  ;  1  r:  t(.*r.  ^'^.rf  •  uocap.  ■  ti  or:al  c  laoSif  icatlon  file. 

V.^    .  raijl  :  .•.um'^  :.t   uf  t:a:  .r.-        '  t^jf     ti- v  t.u:-( 

.  .  wri'i:  t'ur-  t;f   ;.  i:ic'r.:i   'j  :(;upai ipfi'i^  f-od f  :;trjcturG  is  e J tatjlish.ed 

bj-  th*'  d(M:i.;!0!.    'O:   ^  *  -    ^  / 

fx)     Adopt  ty.r.'nuuo  ::ch('mc  for  r;odiv/:  occupations"  'ind  groups  of  occupntiono 
nyikjnr  up  S'-^-  ^       i^('?*ri  ui'fd   Lrt  I../'*. 


(    )     Adopt   the  .Mjr.p  ^j-i i.;M  t  w/cacVfr  t/-  defuiilion  of  a  national  occupation 

r:r:ow.':  it  to  O'-  tlri.t  l»   lat  jf.-l,  nlk  Uon  of  th.:  international  occupational 

t  itle    ir-d   tf.c      'I'u,  v.-.>rkpr       iLil'ii:  itiort  r-e  |uircm(-nts  implied. 

[%)       mit  froin  --ditj;!*   otwif;-.  of  orrcup.aionL-  dcf  inod -.I^JJt^ ,  but  repre^^snting 

.  .•■•up  itior.::  whio:.  i^^       t  e\i.;t      it. -or, .illy   ('not  allWi^it  codeu  ULicd  in 
;/  ..)  v;.i  1 1  app'    :*  i'  ^r:e;a    :..^ntA.ra  merely  remain  blank  in  the 

r.:.  tior.  il  uys  toiii ; .  ' 

(4)    '  /d  i     -  i  u:i  t  (■.>!'•:;  ^'i  Z':*'^^ :      -v  v  r-  :r:t'on'tI  occupationt:  whic>v  h'-ivo  not  been 
Ld-';.^  J  fj'-^l  ind  i /I'la  il  ly  i:.  :  i!t..'-)U':h   ■:ucn  S-digit  eodec,  d5  not  appear 

in   !  '  '       thf'V  Alii    ;".:>:i(;w  tr  •    !,        cod:-.;:  .a-r^cme;^. 

1  m-  'jr  'i.-.'.'  r. rrii--'    ^'-iiriV)  groups  arr    established  by  \.\% 

iv   tae  pattern  forv  grcupi:. 

.or.   by  -   t./i*/   1."       d'.-f initioris    md  aode::  *>1  tii" 

J..    ,  ,                      ;-;')jp;    :                        .  d "  f  i.M  ^  .  on:? .  ^     ;iowe7cr,   if  fc^urvi  r.''ces.;ary , 

thr.::r           .   Vfl:,    i'    ;                    J...'  r-  rroup;:,  may   be        arrn;ii:'.d  a:;  JLii^fj.' llow' 

I'p-'-'w-.    «•       i             r-    .    .  >^'..'    t'    '>t*  r,"<  1.:     f  t -a:  >?ountry.       liormaily,    this  haa 

;^^ct      M'    :       V                      r    '.iii.'^-   i.vt-  L<7fi.-    a-    or-;  1  ominar. tly  used  for 

^^'t.-it.  .t     *i'       •     ".'-rii    I'.l."'  r-D'tio;    )•  ::ia:.  i  :r/;'r  pla\r:i-;g  and  or^ 'Jiisation  purpost.-s. 
The,    ilr  -            .■     t                 a.'  wi          t!i«'V.    ir.1 ':i'r.  itioa  j1  comparison  of  censur 

returr.s  W  •  a-'.up  i  ♦  i , .. .   

G.      Idoati  I  ia;  ;tion,  dcfi{>iMjr.    uad  iMHiinr.ol  occupations 

Irti.v^au  1   a  itior.  il  "a-    an  i' LlX' r  (i:'t»'r  s.ur!'i  have  been  developed  by  .lob  .maiysis 
ard  :lf  fl  ii  t.ior,  wr.  Mnr;  pr.'C*  ;  wv  i^u-ntifif-d  by  national  title  (inoluiding' 

aUer:  -tp  nv  re^ior.a.  'tiM^:-  a'j  r'^  ra-c*  ra:-./ ;  .  i)efinition3  are  apsigr.ed  a  ^.^-di.^it^ 
J  natioi.a..  coie^ 

"r.ia  ij  th(.   cru    of  *'.e  tucai'.iJ   w(^k   involved  ia*  the  development  of.  3110;.^':. 


i   liri'^'         .!i  l":p\ ^t;  V  \  ■       'i  i.v  r    lad    .!i;.^.r  ^rJup::         tae  pattern  forvth(^  groupi:.^' 
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Lilt  group.'    .re  ect'^bliched  by  the  '^pplLlcatiAn  of  the  follov/ing 


prc^:^^.:Ge:.' ! 

unit  r^roap/    ir*"    vK'pt.r.j  to 


.  M  :"  k;  .1 \  or.  i-'i'i 


rvo  prov  i 
■t'ini  lior;  of 


>)      '":y:::  unit  ^ra-ip::    ire  put.  irito  i'lr/xl  form  by   ,  — ^  .  ^■ 

*. '..orii:ir        v,ork  n.^  rfo  r:ne.i    \rA    ^.Unilxrity  of  performance  qualification  ^ 
•  ;o;vurem?ntr.    '  in*        ;bl±.  ninr         '/■•unit  rroupLs  comparabiUty  with  the 
'airr--*i-  1  cl.'.-urie  ttion  .•Iructurc        observed  ar.  far  an  practicatle. 


ionally  a^-  'MIOOZ  unit  groups, 
national  occup.itioni:. 

groupiu^;^^  "LTriCMXJ  occupationtJ 


■■'.'^J\-        i.'^tificd  UMit.  rrojpr,  f^pririitioria„  are.fn^epared  and  ..git 

:      .      .  .ir^.-d.       Irwc^.  e:-  m  v.':.irh  the  final  GHOCE  unit  group  lu  riit 
m    -r^p^-  ij.r.   I  : ..,..1,.^   the- '.-orre. '.ponding -corroctionc  j:re 

,.'^.5,    .j-^  tv^^e  f^^r::t  t:.r*."  'Ji^it-  '>f  t.r.e  provi.:ional  ;JIIO(Jo  ocoupational  - 
>"  \irxl)'  oi)-,le.; .  ■  ' 

•I  iblijriin.  nt  of  jcv  .rvilio:.  tl 


\:la:;:>if icatiot.  file 


'  "  -he  morhod  f^m- '^:o::t  n^llinr  tho  work  do-enbed  in  the  forv^oing  stepa  1:.  ba:ied 
on   ttii'  e.-tabl  i.-lL-n-:;*    i^i^l  rn  u  r.  ^;(:r.  in      of  .t  nitionil  occupational  claL5r.il  ication 

r-ird  rilf. 


.  ^.  tv,j-  .;'i;f       nrnupitioii    md  each  srroup- of  oeeupn  tioni; 

^  t  '  i     -.•/r/.-  Ki  '  ■  '  r'.r  ..-.ri.-.jon  i.    r-  "j.ed   "^  r:irdinf\  the  ceopTe,  c.ont^•n.t  and 

'of.    */'bT  .1-   i'vvo   no  ^'.r-  .,.M- r.)  it.,r,,   .u-.^roup  of  oceupationLi ,   in  quer:tion.  At 
ird  1.:  u-:):r-l  io.r  .  .  :fi  I.: '0  major    md  minor  group.  '    jank;  ^.re 
^    p-rTn  '    -^i.-  ntUon.l   u;.:'    ..owp:--^.  ^.r.i     ^  :ni:.^r  groHP  only. after  cards  have  been 
)    prpp-u^V-r  ^  ^^-^i-^'^^-y  o^Tu).  .t.i.';-  f  .li'inf:  within  ^the  minor  group.  ^  . 

•r^hp,     ,,.,1  .    1....   '  il.'j         -..T'  :  o:'i--;r'  of   U.-   tentative  code:;  a;!  th^'  fi 

.,:row-'wi>:.  d^  v.^lopfn^-r.-  6r  t:..    'ut:o:.il  n.-oup.iMonal  cla:jnif ic?^ tion  :;y.:t^-fn. 


Mp-iM  »\<vL    '  ite^^ory  in  tuejtiorj, 
-fi.     ,        Ti  ..io  r  group.  ■*  / 


♦  • .  w  'V..'  r  K»  p* M  t' 
-jo  '  i I  t  i  -r. 


,(■!,, -i,'  ti  1  ?rf.: ,    ilt.»r'n:t(    titlen  'il    tny  '  oy^ 

*i.        ri'.o^/u  fjoi'.rionly  (jr-     r;  Ik;  k.no'/m  in  <'(:vt  iir^m\ 

r 

1    L .. u/.ar:/''  trie  j-'i^tf  rn  'j/'^^d   in  In'..-' 
4;.  :t.io  .  '  and  of  unit  group.:  in   L:*  '. 


1-  xiC^ 


•  1* 


igned • 


^;r.'  -4)  ';(;de  nay  t;ncompa:j  :  "lu-  or 


,         i",- J  r-afi  taori  '):•   i  unit^group:     the  ;50urce(i-.)  of 

ir-inrorn.  .!  .cv  i;  riniUon   ind  the  jielcction  of  the  . 

■     ,oif   ,\  iT'    IV.      ti.'d;     *.y  J-'^^*  t.:.^^  n.it/iondl  occupational  inffrm;Mon 
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i'A  anai.y.::,;  'a;;ij  ■;i,a::ji>'Ii:a?ion  tiiaining  codhse.  y 
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JOB  AHrL/,;i:- 


it 


jly.s..'    w;a     ^       i  lie  ; ■aou  of  occup-ationfr  cffeicand^^tha^t  their 
component   pu-t:-.,   I.'-,  ♦  ':ia.:tVt     ir;iVy:)''cl  before  thc^^gxu^ye  and  content  of  a 

nntionar  a.t.indird  occhm i on  r  t^  t\  1*  t  r*mir)  -d.  In  e«tfence/>^b  anilyci:i  iri  : 
process  bv  v/hic;    ili  a.^.i  indx/idu.!  j  )L.;  m.iking  up  an  oc^M^^Lon  ir^ 

^athor^'r^/  *       ^  '  ,  .   '  '  . 

\  '      '  ' 

\  4  .  . 


ir.  .na 


!:(••*    tr*    .ppfifjd  In  par-tioular  ci rciaru'- tances 


1 , 


:*  rv  it  ion  m"  Ir.'j  i 


til    ippl  ic'it  Lor:' *  >r  ItiLJ  m(r.,,ofi   tr.r    ui  a  ly.:  *, '  obi:ervo»  ,tho '^Vorker  in  the 
execution  of  hi;j  .iutie:i  at   tht; '  wo  rkpi  m-u  in  order  to  ascertain  Uwhat"  he  doe 


7^ 


»and  "how"  he  doffy  it. 


at  "♦no::f/  wo rk^)'lafrc;.  wry 
do  r.o  *    il  l')w  ir.  1 1./ 

r''i:pot:.  <  i^vi  li  ti<      #t  t':,' 


rhin        ona'of  t,a^  most  effective"  methods,  in  partifular 

tr.f  workir.f:  f  oniii  tion::  (no-lno,  hazcirda,  radiation 
/•  V   i;.    : ;     <4.w  fn'.V  if.  t  With  thf  workor, 


ir .  1 1 . .  1  a  i  f : u u e c  lab  d  u  t i  ^ • .  •  'xlid- 
I  vi»^t:,L-  workt.T  m  order  to? 


du  1 1  f 
app  P« 

*  0 

f.t. 


p  if 


!'y  i"i  1 1  *"  <  r; 
"f  rv  ur         ;  ' 


•  ■  -1 

1 


Kri','  t'.-<  rvui^  th0  4Worker'  in  cyecutin^"^  hin 
-  r  V  11..'."' "        'lot-;;  it  (if  not  otnr'rwiijf- 


V 


t!-^  ffc.-:-!   t  riv;  jb.-'-rv  ition  method,  iw\i 
tf      ..-t'kk'^n  ♦ '-rT^praur         tr  rivir.r  '^4-  tU*^  work- 
/'i/'   ;    it"''    1 1' t<- jrM.. ;      md     ^  ' 
%        .  t 
.       ;:r. ,    ..'V    V:.'    duti.  '^^  md  .rvjpon.' I  i-i     t  u 

•  f    pr  riai.'.  ol'   tlm'  ,   iri  ■•'•rtain  j/a-!- 

■  rr^  I-    a   lij^  v/(  (  i<ly    jnd  rnonthiy  cycl^-a  of 
,     *i  '  *;.     fiuvV,^  V  IV,  rj  ki'ily  jfu.  ofii*  part  of  thi*  • 
t  >    I:,'     ;r:ily:t   mu^t    f.'k   to  a./u  *jj.t.ho' 
K  ;         >    I  a     r;d/or  <  x  inp I > .'of  completed 


J I  ..  a* 

.!UC'..t 

thc\  . 

Lri^'  ov 

tic;    "\  s 


: :  i 


i     .  u",  ^  .  ur.'  .  ;  f'{-.-    J  f-  d'  Vf  J ypi'd  a;d 
•   a*-'  ar-   maiviaa*^!  worktV;:/  ^jach 

r  1 '     .i  d    w  M  i  ]  I'i   in.^^l^u'-     on.;  on  now 
>  f   t.L''   ^i'  a:t  *i{:?cur'  it     or:*''.'    ind    1 . 
■  \'\  a'  -rri' nt   Mf    u.  .^gialy.'t  would  be 
t  i'u a  1 ,   f?4.c.  ^  or  v;hfn-oniy  g^gner'^l  Infurmi- 


Tnjr.  i'j  moat,  effntlf-a.   "I'  N.ui, 


•caiiu^  it  is  the  combination  of  the 
It  i::  thr^oct  coftmionly  known  ra<fthod 


H.     .'topa   i'a^  job  an.Alynjr 

*    In  jfa-  rl  hiri*^  th'.  foi|.owAnr  .'^pr  it  T'   laiiumed  that  the  nenpsuary  ncgoti'itiontj 
^•v•  t.wef  'ovr  r  j.ri' r.ii  J    u.a  lii.j  4..  *  .  •  a  1  ,  t  l<  .  a  :»gani  uati  ono  ^uive  been  completed  und 

^aKrC'-Jini-n  t  v.  i:\      -u       irh<  a  aj    at'   aa. ay.it;*  f;an  viult  employl^M  otitabilohmonta. 
•  0l^»  '    '  ^'     '\^'       '  taken  by  thr  xnalynta  only; 
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1  •     Preplr-MtJ  on  ror^. job  lud  ito    '        .  •  * 

it:  ig  of  utmost  import  an  rie.  ih-it^'the"  .analyst  familiarises- himself  with  the- 
empicfying  establi oliment" which  hu  is  Id  visit..     If.  the  analyst,  is  a  former  ("or  at 
the  same  time)  "sOn  emplo;y'ijient  ifiich-r  v;ho  had  previq^us  occasions  to  visi.t 
establi^-'iir.ents' in  t^ie    ir^a  of  hij  activities,  ho  will  have  knowledge  of  mo^it'.of  the 
r-equircLi  iarorm  itior:..       iicv.evcBfc,   i:i  .MMcr  to  fomiaiise  and  record  the  information" 


^or:  later  uce,:^i.L^(^  tmr  txtxiur  r-^ae^ri^n  ^Hl- study  :pro:^eatcB»  as:::^jcfcfeld^-ag  Qpe^tiQuSr;: 


(such  as^emploi^Tnent  pi ■■ic-efficn'tl  •  T^oro  t.han  ephl^neral  ''inf ormation  must  be^j^cordad  on 
form?/  ^.jMire  Iriformation  cieede<i  by  the   inalyst.  for^preparing  himself  f oi^  J^he- •jpb- 
audi't.'^'  are:  a  ' 


:-.f  ox':n::-  tion. 


1  f  0  r 'HI  a  t  i  o  n  a  b  on  t  the  n  am  e  rmd 


t)f  the  Got  .blL.:rjn-^,^K  ,   thb  product  .rnanufactured  or^  service  r  .-rid-ered 
number  (4".  er:/plcy/\r       ;   Of  ..ivaila^le ) ,   the  .stahaard  induJ  t.ri^i  ' 


•  adir- 

^  

civic'    '       addi  t  i-'ori*  t'?^>  l}.cc<c- ■  i'l'-r.     fie:  i  tic)n  data',   information  about  the 
er^'up  j,t  iora.l  (job)  '•o^^lpo::i^Io:l  pit.  +  em  i-s  rc.:]uired  ,  i.  e  * '  the  types  bf  'jobs 
'      '      ^.  i .  t  r  e  e s  t ab  1  i } -j^ij.-n  t;  (  f  r^o;n  ^ : :    a i  re  dor  do v/n '  to  the;  f  lo o r* s w eep er )  ,  e ach  job  ^ 
identified  by  ti-'^  title  by  w.iLc:.  it   is  commonly  known  in  the  es tabli shment 
.\:id ;  the  number  of  v/'>rl^e.rc  -f^nipLuycxi  ir;  eaclij,  e.tc.       (Gee  Appendix  8/1,  S'taffing 
"  ■  .iscneduJ^e  and,  job  --.w  ilypia  plarijimg  i-eport.  )    '  ,     '  . 

/  *    -       -  ^  : 

..(b)     ^^.peoific  a,rx.f ormation  ~  v/hich  i.c^  iV;  entience,  a  v/orksheet  to  guide  t^hfe'  coialyst 

,    ill  h i s  ■  rii :f i n  c oh  tact s  '^ith  'key'  Jtaf  t  in  the  establishment  and  to  provide  him 
wi  ti?rN.raportah  t  in  Jide" ''^Un^u  rmat  ion.  ( .'ee  Appendix  li/ll ,'  plant  information  work=»^ 
svXet/:)  ■  /        '   -  ^        .        .    •  .   .  y^. 

\     .     '         '  '  '  ^  *  • 

(■?;■    - T 'f -c \ ].n  1  o  i r  1  n f  o t 'ir. .i 1 1  ■  j ri  -  ' 'jrii^y-.t  rnu;:  t  'i''iJiailic'.rise  himself  with  tr-ie 

^o'ter:  ti.il  ccope'  and  ■cc\tf;r'tt  cT'thV,  jo     .  whiclr^  he  is  going*  to  survey  in  tetms 
.  '        v^h-Mt,  iiO'./   ^nxi  v/i-iy,'  irid  v/i^r;  r.:u:  Tiacnincsi  equipment  and  tools  used,  :md 

rii  the  .matc*ri;il  worked  c-ri/*-     oo'u.rce:^  of  infoririaiipn  about^  the  work  invo*lv^d« 
w>,:  1  -bc,fo*und  in  the  "(»mp],oyc r:; '   orders^'  received  in  employment  office's, %n 


:-rade  3t*;inda'rdd^  irublished  .by  vo<;atignal  training  authorities,  "etc. 


He ve I", :  f  qi* .  ,t ri e  irirae d  ?u t p u  r  p o . 


the  "•gUid.ance  material U  prepared  ■b.\?  the 


fe>ec";^palianvil  re:ic  iron  ^-1  -o:; i  f-?:  cdon  di vii: Lon  .will  be  -mor-t  helpful 

C^t^w  Ap^^ndix  :)■... :y       >VM^;.t^  and  gioaaary  ef  terms.) 

Po.VLa>'  ^-"ht 


:h*.'.  -^irn  ir:-;^  ■  of 


.ppoi>- 


0  : 


the 

J  r  ■  ♦  I 

th^-. 
to  . 


ccr  ta,c 
iCcep'.o, 
office  - 


and err ■ 

und  c  f:j ' 
a,ttlt.. 


r- 


1         ....  ^  L 


:i^L 


largely  d'eptjncis 


.-of  wo,^ 


t::-^L:'  com  vlI*^  n-; 


J;  /.h-t'  CKercise  on  the  part  of 
-5y>hk,willin^^nesS'  to  \  o- operate 
.■■:>--^pr Lea  6^^**  jup'jrvisprs  .'ind ,f --^emen-; 
^  ., a * ' n ' '  fi {■; X  i  b i  1  i  -.y '  o  f  t h e  : m a  1 V s t  to 


V 


imaelf 


r..:^thod.'  .  - 
^  fi  r  ;\    ^  a'- 

•  '^s)c-.-  t  'hf.     ai  J:  i.  -i 

'  tac  e^ipldyia^;  .  .v^ 

.e-  c  1  oy e  r e  I .j.  'l,  o  r. . 


applied-^ b^>  the  ^malyst"  are  dif  f  eren  t  ■ 'a , 
^-inpl  oylr.^yb3ta^l4j^nment  and  normal  da/z-Nto-iday 

^'\r:<dK?ifj^o\xy(sv^  the  system,  ha.*-  be 

!t  v::    mantpgrtl  part  of  *the  normul  .empioyme? 


av..ig/  tnt  w-i7  ioj' 


icacriii';^: 


cxercisey 


[ 


1 1  f  a.  . ^  h  t  n  e  m .■  i a r  e  f r: .  a    .  j  f  ^ t  n  v  3  e  1  qc  t  e  d  e m  p  laying  e  s  t ab  1  i  s  hn  e  h  t  will  i  i  a  v e  ■  b  e'^^' 
infr;^T^cn     f  fj  jiaily  \)\    v.cj  rel-jvar,  t  '^mployersv'  orgcml^ation/ o'ther  corfpete'nt  • 
ins I'i tut i.'Tu ,   the- ,inaly  \;.  s-ho^-id  vp'^.-  '^xpe^ct  to  be  welcomed  witli  open  arms.    '  There 
■  is  Q  n_itural.  resi::  tancc  v^h-l  on  ::::tetoa^^om  fear        somebody  sn9oping  around  in  the 
•     e  3  t't- 1: 1 1  s  hra  en  t ,  ■'^^^a  c  t  i  x\     k  -jj  3  ^  a  j '  fa   ±nd  wo  r  k  e  r '  ■  ^-  i  ime ,  d  i  s.c  o  ve  r  i  ng  n/e  ga  t  i  vtf^  » wo  r  k  ' 
'^italtion^  in^  the 'form  oi  ■'■adly  ^-^rg.^n  L.^j'ed  work  processes,  dish^mnony  among^-!S\af  f*, 

etc-.       The  analya't<^ould  r/pect   ^]ms  attitude  ffom  division  directoi;s,  supervirofs  - 
..  ir.a  fi;r.emfen  -./ho  may  feel  tha'-  t'rfir  aat}:or*ity  sOnd  competences  ^an  be  undermined  by 
an  outsider,  although  ,tne  arialy.:t  -.vill  be  the  representative  ox  the  governjuent-:     ■  * 
The  ar.aly 'fit  should  nol^^  Target  that  it  is  h-is  responsibility  to  plan,  orgaaiise, 
superv^lae,  direc',  :.ax(i  co-criinate  th(^  various  production' aiwlrJ^rk .  processe.i  and  it 
'  th e  ana ly  3 1  '  e )  job  to  p r :. Va a r  i  ly    e p  ma n^genten t /^nd  Jce^  s  t afif  in  .  t h e  1  r  wo  rk 
•'"'r-f;*  and  pr')ce3:  in*";;  occap:.,  ti--, 


xZi  f  0     1 1 J  o  n  whri  c  h 


; 


I  e  rvc  f  i  n.Ci.  1  v  for 


3^ 


J. 
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supplying '.them^with  ijore.  competent  and  ^betteV  quali>4£ii  workers;^  .    Many  supervisors 
may  not  lik^  ^  outsider  gettrag  in  Jirect . contact  with  workers  under  his  super- 
^^yision;    y«t,nhis  direct  - corita^t  in^WJe  form  of ,  individual'. job  audits  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  sound  job  analysis' ^(f/occiipational  classification.^ 

V'  .  ■*    ■*  °       .  ■  '   "  •  •  .  ■ " 

Another- source  ^of  pfo^|ra,  may  'be -workers ropresentatives  who  may  . feel  that  an, 

*  occupational.  IjnalyGis'-exer Jjle jp.ould  .bof3^  management'  dei^ice-.  for  cutting  down  on  ' 

-jo^Qx'kers*  acquii^ed .  rilghitp j.rriytfijip:  upon.-J^ei r^wo rkingi^x^j^nditiQns ,  etc'^  and. 


i:he:^ef  cri^f  may 


In  order  to'^ji^cdrtfome  such  negative  attitudes,  which  definitely  will  hamper  -  — 
if  not.  curtail  -  the  analysis  ^^ercis^ , • the  following  actions  must  be  taken: 

(1) 


Orientation  meeting 
and  other.  ke,y 


A  meeting  withTnana^ment  officials,  division  directors, • 
will, be  arranged  "for  briefly  explaining  the  purpose  of  the 


^  ...  -  - 

job  a^ialysis  exercise  ( national  -  occupational  reseai?f.ch  and  classification 
programme,  standard  national  occupational  classification  system,  use  of- 
Occupational  ^information  'for^^mployment  placement  ,•  vocational  training, 
vocational . guidance ,  etc.)  with  special  emphasis  *  on  the  benefits  employers 
will  draw  from  the  exeVcise.       The  meeting  should  not  be  too  long  and. time 
^--fl»«s^  be.  provided  for  di^ccussion£: ,  .'inswering  questions,  etc.       normally,  t!he 
results  of  such  meetings  are  twofolH: 

top  and  middle'  management  levels  in  an  establishment  will  better 

/        M.  ■    understand  the  subject  matter  involved,  the  benefits  they  will  have 

in  the  long  tun,  especially  if  they  co-operate  fully  and  should 

gained  confidence  not  only  in  the  exercise,  but  also  in  the  ocqfGp^- 

tional  analyst;    ^  . 
*  .  .  N.  ■ 

the  analysV,  by  giving  explanations ,  etc .  in  the  meeting,  has\ 
unique  opportunity  *  to  have  the  leading  staff  of  the  employing^ 
♦  establishment  together  and  convince  s3ch  persons  on  his  own  person, 
v..  and  to  identify  in  the  discussion  period  the  stronger  ^and.  weaker   .  - 

^  pe Tonalities  and  to  allay   my  doubts  which  still  may 'exist.  ■* 


riJion 


iote 


Briefing  supervisors  and  foremen  -  This*  ijhould  be  don^.  bythe^  dirvi 
directors  wn6>  if  neoiesSary,  *;^ill        assisted  by  the  ^analyst  in  j^articular 
in  answering'^questions.      .The  information  should  only  toucli  on  t^ie  wider  • 
aspects  of  job  xinalysis  and  occupational  classif ica,1^ion,'^but  should  emphasise 
the  specific  use  of  job  in^f ormation  for  improving  the  qualifications  of 
.workers  to  be  supplied,  more  correct  m'ttching; processes  of  job  requirements 
and  qualificationsAOf  *j^b  <ipjlicants  ,  ■  e  to .       It  is  advisable^to  distribute 
handbtuts  explainirbg,  briefly  ^tlie  main  points  (to  be  used  as  a  guide  by' 
supervisors  and  foremen  in . explaining  the  exercise  to  workers  under  their 
supervision)."  ■  • 

:      [t  is  most  importan^  that  worker::*   representatives  should  participate  in 
thc^e  meetings  unless  if^s  desired  to  hold  separate  meetings  .with 
workers*   representatives.      •  *  ■ 


isxplaining \he  exercise 
foremen,  d 


to 


bei: 


 workers  -  This  i 

ecause  they  are  closest  to  the  workero^they  supervise 


t  dx)ne  by  the  supervisors  and 

In 
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explaining  the  exercise  to^the  workers  the  pragmatic  approach  to  fact-finding 
and  .analysis  of  work  in  the  occupation  must  be  empha3ised  and  every  attempt 
should  be  made  for  tjonvincing  worker^  that  the  study  is  ^o^  concer;1ed  .with 
thrill 'qualifijCation,  hours  of  work,  wages,  etc.  and,   therref9re,  will  not  be 
discussed  during  job  lUdits.       Also  work0r's  'should ■  be  inf orme4  ,-that  not  all 
will  be  interviewed,  but  that  does  not  misan  that^ those  who  will  not  be  ♦ 
interviewed  are  neglect-ed,*  etc.. 

i']3tabli3hing  main  work  contacts  y  Because'        the  day-to-day  contacts  wvth-  the 
local  employment  office  fo»  recj/iitment  an^othe:i^  purposes,  the  peraqnnel 
office  in  ai;!  employing  ecJtablishment  should  be  the  main  work  contact  point  fa 
occupa^^nal  analysis.       However,   if  there^  are  specialised  units  (or  officic^s 
speciaWsing  in)  for  "job  classification  .':Lnd  salary  administration"  which 
must  have  sets  of  up-to-date  job  descriptions,  etc . ) ,  *M>raining  and  .career^^ 
planning" ''-•(which  are  mosl:  like ly\wor king  with  training  schedules  ,*,.etc . )  the' 
are  most  valuable  work^ontac ts -^ror  the  ayialyst;     the  payroll  unit  could 
furnish  .valuable  information  on  the  internal  occupational  composition  paj/tern 
(types  of  jobs  anfd  how  many  workers  ^^mploye^  in  each,  et^c).      Because  "tiie 
analyst  must  know  about  uhamges  in  px^od^ction  schedules,  prodilfi^ion  methods 
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"(automation,  etc.)  aiid  bacio  materials  wo^'ed  on  in  that  such  ch^ges  may  '' 
'affect  t^e- individu.ii  oi^cupations  (jobs)  with  regard  to  duties  and  responsibili- ^. 
ties,-  worker  performance  requiromen'ftcJ  and^  qualifications,  he  should  establish 
work  contacts  with  production  planning  and  scheduling  unilts ,  prpduction  control 
units,  management  service  umi'tG,  e^t^" which  have  advance  or  up-to-date  ^. 
information  on  such  matters. 

■  , 

(b)    Ij'aving  the -way  for  job  auditG  ..  ■ 


-.- — ^^nce  the  orientation  drive  has  been  ,compl(9ted  /and,  the  exercise  is  fully^       .  - 
accepted  only  the:%  cm  the  analyst  undertake  individual  jpb  audits,  i.el  get 
in  direct  contact,  with  individual  workers;  through  their. supervisor  pr  foreman, 
cis- day-to-day  operation.     .However,  each  audit  must  be 'carefully  prepared  and 
'  the  an  ilyst  has  to  observe  certain  rules  if  the  audit"  is  to  be  successful/ 
There  are  two  golden  rules:  '  ■ 


(ij     never  undertake  an  audit  at  an  inopportune  time,  i.e.  when  the 

'supervisor  o-r  foreman  arc  engaged  in  important- emd  pressing  work 
f     •  ajid ,rtheref ore ,  cannot  give  the  attention  to  the  analyst  which 
he  ndfeds  ( neve  repress  fo  r 'iin  appointment,  even  when  it  seems  a 
cu^)ervisor  prefers  to  postpone  an  audit  for  invalid  Reasons ) ;  <'ind 

(ii)    ^when  a  worker  is  not  prepared  for  the  audit,  becauae  hi'S  Office  or 
■   'floorshop  is  undef  hard  pressure  .to.^oet  a  deadline,  etc^  Even 
when  a  definite  appointment  has  been  scheduled  in  advance,  but^ the 
analjyst  feels  when  arriving  in  the  plant  that  dn  unforeseen,  change 
Jf      in  schedule  of  work  li  u;  happened  and  supervisors  seem  to  be  ■ 

nervaus,  the  anilyst  should  suggest  another  appointment ,^'"^'9^erwi3e 
he^m':iy  fijj^  thiit  he  is  wasting  his  time  since  the.  results  ^Xl- be 


> 


unsound . 


X 

vAn^ 
mWr/ 


,The  .follovAng  basic  rules  should  be  strictly'  observed  by  the  analyst, 
even,  after  he  mw/  have  become  on  friendly  "^^rms  with  plant  supervisors  and 
workers: 

(  O     Appointments  ^-  i.ormally.,   appointments  should  be  made  with  the  direct 
supervisor  or  foreman  over  thv  job  to  be  audited.  Appointments 
should  be  m.id'o  at   l(>ast  two  or  throe  days  in  advance;     confirmation  - 
:;'hDuld  be  soUf.?:ht  in  th^  morning  of  the  day  on  which  tl^e  appointment 
wa.>\-:cheduled   ir...  ty  r:;  ac-  sur<..  that  the  analyst  is  expected  and 

matters  ivave  been    irrariged  ,  in  the  'establishment  for  the  audit. 

^IMmin^:  of  appoin tmc^nts  -  Avgld  making;,  or  pressing  for,  appointments 
at  the  first  d'ly  . or  the  lust  d  ly  of  .  i  work  week  .( supervisors  are 
■  ^riormally  occupied  m  planning, or  finalising  work ,.  schedules) ,   too  late 
/in  the  afternoon  (there  m.iy  be  not  c^nou^gh  time  to  complete  the  auflit, 
.  t  tljlng  accoun.t  of  tne  nt  cOssary  vorificat^^ion  process),  or  at  times 
of  hif^h  v/orkioad  pfaTjsures,  uto. 

r'rpvlde  and  oJ;j^.airi  basic  information  -  ./hcj^  making  an  appointment' 

give  specific  information  about  whieii  jobs  rare"  intended  ;-tQ  be  ' 

audited  and  at  which'  ipproximative  times . (morning 'or  afternoon). 

Account  mus-t  be^taken  >jf  thc^  fact  that  .a  thorough  audit  of  .an  -  * 

riverrfigb  job  f^C'iiuire:^  be.twt>f'n  one  :^d  one-and-a-half  hours;  thus 

haf-dly  mote  than  three  jobs  can  be  'iudited  .a  day.       Emphasise  that 

only  fully  qualified  workers  should  bo  selected  for  the  interview, 

-i.e.  not  trainees  or  workers  who  have  not  yet  completed  the  full  ^        '  >^ 

schedule  of  work,  or  who  are  still  xmder  on-the-job  training.-'  ,  ^ 

If  possible,  "Obtain  the  name(,s)  of  the  worker(s)  whose  jobs  - 
Will  be  audited  in  adv.ance  (if  not- at  the  time  of  .the  appointmentV  ■ 
tnen  priorto  the^audit),,  so  .i>hat;  the  analyst  can  memorise  the   .  -    ^  . 

•nameis).  ^^'jn><o_o>ferdin  Aho.  n-frne  and.  status  of  the  person  who  is  to 
verify-  the  informa^r.ion  ob^aihed  ^during  the  audit  for  correctness 
"TTrrrK-^t^nlcteness  (if  o^her  than  the  direct  supervisor).      . "  ' 


3 .    i  Conducting' the  jdij  audit       ' "  ■  *  ^ ''  i 

Tho  mnin  objective  of  the  jo.b   xudit  la  to  eollcict  "all  ,inf o'rraation  about  Uvjob  , 
,(or,  .u  number  of  .Id e?ntical  ,Job:j)^.       Tiic  audit  i;;  completed  when  all  . persons  ^involved , 


i.e.  the  analyst,  the  workef(s)  and  the  supervisor  are  in  agreement  that  the 
•collected  inform.^ion  is. complete,  accurate  and  up  to  date.      The  results  of  the 
audit  are  sound  vmen  the  analyst,  upon  return  to  his  office  and  analysing  the 
information,  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  return  to  the  job  for  further  informa- 
tion, because  he  has  missed  important  facts  during  the  in|.tial  audit'  (this  must  be 
avoided  by  all  meanfe,  .because  it  undermines  the  position  dX  the  walyst  in  that  it 
creates  doubts  about  his  competence). 

In  order  to  achieve  these  main  objectives,  the  ahalys-t  must  ^^^-^^^3^-^.^-^ 
^  whJtsii  cait  i^  muat  be-a^i:e  t^.^^h*£^ge  given. 


t^-the  unfavourable  onefi- 


-situation  in  order-^o—apply  suchr- 
successXully .      Thei^  are  thre^  basic  factors,  i.e.   (i)  the  participating  persons; 
(ii)  the  audit  methpda;    and  (idi)  the  audit  techni^ques. 


(a) 


Participating  persons  -  Normally,  there  are  ,three>. types  of  persons  involved 
in  a  jot)  audit^with  differing  degrees  of  participation ,  but  alsb  frequently 
they  have  different  (sometimes  wrong)  opinions  about  their  role> in  the  audit, 
i.e. :  ) 


(1) 


.(2) 


)le\i 


The  occupational^  analyst  -  He  is  to  play  .  the -leading  roleUh  the  job 
audit;    yet  he  should  never  act  as  being  the  expert,  but  Ifhrough  the 
audit  'must  use  friendly  persuasion  .in  order  to  gain  confidence  and 
co-operation.      He  must  be  patient  and  understanding,  yelf  firm  and 
insistent.      He  should  never  express  doubts,  even  when  h4  is 
convinced  that  he  is  tpld«  false  information,  but  should  conduat  the  ", 
interview  so  that  such  information  comes  to  light  by^facts  and  that 
the  wrong  informer  seeB  himself  the  need  to  'C^qj^^ect  H^ie  information. 
He  should  not. be  impatient.  When  he  has  to  wait,  for  some  time,  even  for 
an  appointmejjt  that  was  fixed.      He  should  be      good  listener  and 
show  understanding.  ■  .He  should  not  object  to  waring  protection  gear 
(steel  helmet  in  mines,  on  construction  sites;,'  overcoats,  rubber 
booi:«,  etc.)^  although  thfeiy  might  be  too  large  in  size,  etc»  'He 
should  not  express  any  opinion  about  working^'conditions,  internal 
personnel  problems,  disputes  between  workers,  or  workers  and  ,  .  ^ 

supervisors,  too  low  or  high  remuneration,  etc.      He  should  not  ask 
feading  questions  which  can  be  simply  answered  with  yes  or-  ho. 


The 


supervisor 
1^ 


foreman  -  Under  modem  concepts  of  "management" 
economical  use  of  man,  money  and  mai||^rial)  supervisors 


,e.  the  mos^" 

and  foremen  are .  representative;^^  of  management,  although  at  the  loweTst 
level.      Yet  they  play  a  very  important  part  in  that  It  is  finally^ 
through  them  thaV  plans  and  operations  are  carried  out.      The  analyst 
must,  therefore,  wake  all  attempts  for  .establishing  a  good  work 
relationship  with  therji,  because  their  understanding  and  co-operation 
are  prerequisites  for  the-  success  of  the  analyst's  work. 

This  is  not  always  easy  because  of  their  Attitudes  and 
personalities,  i.e.  there  j^s  the  "bossing"  type  vJlio  believes  in   •  ^ 
strict  control,  pushes  his  workers  to  the  maximum  and  has  hardly 
any  consideration  for  harmony  among*tiis  group;,   likewise,  he  . 
usually^  will  not  tolerate  any  weaknesses  (even  natural  ones')  of 
a  worker,  and  will  look  upon^  demo  ns^tra  ted  efficiencies  as'a 
dangerous  ambition  on  the  part  of  a  worKer.      His  workers  are 
afraid  o^'^lTIm  and,  consequently,  will  be  ilj^jaid  of  speaking  freely 
when  ii^erviewed  by  the*  analyst.      On  the  o^Her  hand,  this  type  of 
supervisor  will  be  difficult  in  the  verification  process  of  audit, 
results^in  that  he  is  inclined  to  show  that  he  is  "the  boss"  by 
disagreeing  with  what  workers  have  said.  . 

•There  is  the  "chummy"  type  who  is  friendly  with  everybody  in 
his  group;     everybody  likes  him  but  hardly  anybody  respects  him. 
Because  of  this  friendly  work-rer^tiona>ip  this  type  of  supervisor 
cannot  Exercise  authority  when  it  is  absolutely  necessary, 
particularly  in  disciplining  workers.      His  wjirkerfTwill  usually 
act  .higfi-handed  when  •interviewed  "by  the  analyst  and  will  imply 
that  they  work  with  hardly  any  supervision.     .On  the  bther  hand, 
this  type  of  supervisor  will  usually  agree  with  every thing  that 
woivkers  have  said  during  the  interview. 


Ik 


There  is  the  "timid"  type  who  is  neither . friendly  nor* bossy 

Frequently,  his  attitude  is  conditioned  by  hLs 


with  his  workers. 


ERIC 
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poor  techrt-ifeal'qualification,  or  by  lack  of  leadership.      He  is  satisfied 
when  things  run  well,  but  gets  nervous  when  things  go  wrong.      He  usually 
accepts  that  one  of  his  group/  (  there  is  usually  a  leader  type  wopker)  runs 
things  for  l\im  as  "primus  inter  pares".      He  will  always  try  to  blame 
others  for  Astakes  being  made  and,  therefore r  his  work  relationships  with 

J      his  subordinates  will  be  imbalanced,  Vhich  normally  is  reflected  in 

•    unbalanced  work  assignments.   -  Consequently,,  the  analyst  will  face  problems 

,       when  interviewing  workers  in  that  he  will  be  -confronted  with  overlappings 
Iji  diitieg-^d.reaponaibil1  tiefli  n'r  gaps,  etc«      Qn^the  ather  hand»  this 


type  of  supervisor  will  -  try  ta  u^  t4tfr-^^^^a^  f^uttTng-  1;hin^4nr  OTder " 


\ 


for  him  by  revising  audit  results  so  as  he^himseli  wlaht^S  thinga  should  run, 
•or*will  always- pretend  that  his  unit  is  in  the. process  of  reorganisationi 

.  Finally,  there  is  the  genuine  "leader"  type  supervisor  who  is  well  ^ 
liked  and  respected  by  his  workers  with  whom,  and  with  his  workers, . the 
analyst  will  hardly  have  any  problems  in  the  audit  exercises* 

This  is  not  ah  fsthaustive  lijsting  of  types  of -supervisors ,  but  the 
analyst  will  soon  notice  that  they  have  one  thing  in  common,  i.e.  they  < 
usually  complain  (or  imply)  that  the  planning  and  higher  level  officials^* 
have  hardly  any  understanding  of  their  problems,  that  schedules  are  too 
tight, -that  they  are  always  asked  to  do  the  impossible  immediately, 
that  they  get  the  worst  machines  and  equipment  and  unqualified  workers. 

t  There  is  no  clear-cut  pattern  which  could  help  the  analyst  to  face  ' 

and  correct  such  problems.      He  has  to  live,  with  them  and  try  to  make  the 
best  out  of  them.      Therefore,  he  must  attempt  to  identify  as  soon  as 
possible  the  type  of  supervisor  he  is  confronted  with  and  adjust  his  lown 
attitude  consequently,'  otherwise  his  problems  will  become  worse. 

■  ■  #- 

(3)     The  employee  -  In  the  process  of  obtaining  all  the^  facts  about  an  occupation* 
the  analyst  must  consider  the  worker  in  a  job  (the  component  part  of .  An  * 
pccupation)  as  the  main  ifSurce  of  information,  particularly  with  regard  to 
"what". work  is  performe/  and  "how"  work  is  performed.      Frequently,  Workers 
are  not  capable  of  telling  "why 'j' work  is  performed.      The  analyst  should 
never  forget  that  the  worker  he  'interviews  is  "only  a  soyrce  of  information" 
and,  consequently,  the  analyst  should  not  be  influejiced  »y  the  worker 
himself,  e.g.  his  demonstrated  efficiency,  punctuality ,  Quality  and 
quantity  ,of  output,  or  his  personal  attributes,  such  as/neatness,  physical 
appearance  (beautiful-  girls,  etc.),  the  way  he  expressed  himself,  etc. 
^  4  ^    The  same  is  true  for  l^is  level  of  education,  training  and  experience  which 
^    \      may  be  higher  or  lower  than  the  level  of  his  work  and,  therefore,  might 
mislead  the.  analyst.  ^  *  ♦  i  "  . 

\-     n  ^         f       The  analyst  miast  understand  t^at*'hearty^all  workers  take  their  job  as  a 
means  of  earning"  money  (only  few  rate  job  satisfaction  highervthan 
remuneration)  and,  consequently,  any  process  involving  analysis  of  work 
\    where  he  is  asked  to  explain  what  he  is  doing  eind  how  he  is  doing  it 
Automatically  leads  him  to  believe  that  his  qualifications  and  work 
performance  are  checked.      Although  his  supervisor  has  briefed  him  on  the 
purpose  of' the  analyst's  vikit,  he  may  have  a. natural  suspicion  and  may 
either  have  hopes  that  he  will  get  a  raise  in  salary  or  a  promotion,  or     '  ^ 
fears  that  he  will  be  fired  or  get  a  salary  reduction.*  ^         •  *  ' 

t  "  ^  , 

As  with  supervisors,  the  analyst  must  attem^pt  to  gain  the  confidence 
(  of  th^  workers  he  interviews,  which  ftay  even  be  more  difficult  becamse  of 

^     ,     their  attitudes  and  personalities, "some  of  which  are  described  hene. 

Tiiergy4s  the  qualified  worker  who  is  sure  of  himself ,  •  likes  lis  job  ^ 
and  is^roud  of  his  qualifications  and  his  work  accomplishments.   \  He 
.  ^n.onpall^  can  ^wcplain  his  work  well,  can  answer  questions 'and  knows\what 

has  happened  to  the  worK  itfetf  prior^  to  arriving  at  his  workplace  amd  what  \ 
will  happ_en  with  it  afterwards.^    He  is  the  ideal  source  of ,( iilf ormatie^n. 

"V  Ihere  is  the  "impressive"  type-who  will  try  to  'convince  tl^e  analyst 

that  everything  in  his  work  is  ;nost  important  anc^that  he  is  most     ^  /  * 

responsible,  but  that  flis  supervisor  does  not  re^Lsei  so  or  dx>es  not,  weint 
Jbo  give  him  6re^t  for  it..     He  will  talk  a  lot  and  rs  most  likely 
Inclined  to  judlp  his*  fellow-workers  negative!^  confidentially  by  all  * 
means.      He  also  is  ready  to  advance  suggestions  for  improvements,  in  work^^ 
methods,  etc.,  although  his  supervisor  may  have  turned  those  .down  previously. 


••    7h(.Ti-  iJ'thf  "ncrvouj"  type  who,    il.;o  very  efficient  and  qualified 
in  hiiT  work,  L^r.^jmr'::  iio'ri^'vouG  by  ttie  :xji:.ilyi^t^  i:  presence,  that  rhe 
oonfujcj  thi  liindr   i  V^liiT  f  i  cul  t -to  cxpl'iin  tlie  logical  L'teps  of  his 

worK^ori-i,  in  tr-yaru;  to  improvu  t;hiniP;rj,  makoj  matterj.  worue. 

imere  is  the'  "try  me"  type  who  tb.ink:;  that  by  not  paying  too  much  he 
inn j,t  rri  ike  riu'.t  rkeo..      .'iortnally,  he  expect;.;   lut^'arialyut  to  aJk  all  the 

'MfT.  t ;  :.;np:   l<>  ;r;  ik^'    i  fool   l;       i:r.^e  I '  h(    can  c^orrect'the  inalyLit. 


not  L'l::  ,1ot};     nTtri»-T:r^vor^.l  Tnln^.ite::  the  analyst  imov;h'hrrr-f-nm±lx~P'J^*^i'^^ 
the  li.-ide  Metey  uf  hi.:      ihV'J  $  ur.f  <.  i  I'ne:;^'  of  r.i::  ::uperv:.i^,or ,  the 

meamietn:  ol'  hio'  I'e  L  fow-wo  rker.: ,   etc.'     Uciu.tliy,'  lie  will   tell  the  analyat 
that  hi::  job  i;'  aaiy  for  .i  ^r  tnji  tioiiai  period  and  he  h^ic  .liready  a  much  ■ 
bettor  job  lii.-.d  up  jomewn'.'re ' -.'Ije.  ^ 

ThV-re-  i.'.  tnr"-  "you  know"  H-'v^'-  ^iuo  ri^^ht    iW  ly  tell:;   the  analyst  "I 
know  you  a  tve  't  o   io  your  ,;ol;  yoo  kncjw  1  n  ive  to  do  my  job,   let  uc  not 

make  i  i  t'e  h  ird  fo  r*  .( •  ic:.  otr.eri"       'low  ^b(jut  a'  little  joke?      '.  - 

.  c.v";  ;  rd  le:':^  v/r.ich   type  ol'workia'  t:;e  a;.aiy.;:t  i::  to  meet,  he  must 
id  ju::  t  ch  im:*a»  I  f    ixA  itlitud»,'   I')   'ne  interview  ::itu.ition.       he- must  be 

prepored   for  .;ur:ie  '  wo  rke  r  j  (miiaiy  rt\7i.ilej  ^^fittux^z  emotionally  involved  . 
[they  m.iy  ev      ;;t  trt  oryinc;,   the  odi  (jr:e  m  ly  eom.plain  to  the  supervisor 
abo'u^.  b(  ;.jivi;.)4r  of   the  ^ari  xly t  ,^  e  t  c; .  ;  .       ile  should  know  that  he  will 

be  Und'fr  eor.:'/t;^ri  t  tbix-rvation  by  the  workers  wiiGnhe-  enters  the  establis'h- 
ment '.orv  work::;i'.>p,  p  irt  i  cw  L  ir-ly  dura  n/r  •  th(;  firc^t  interview  contacts,  and 
ta  it  thf\7  wi.ll   .ii.T:u.^s  h*is  per.'TT)!.    ifter'  he  h;jr:  left.       V/orkers  .may  boast 
about  ^r.  it    t^.^y   *:o  La  liirn,  ov  rn  ^y  ev^  n  invent  ;'t  itements  which  the  analyst 
neve  r  ra  id*  - .  i 

\'  /'M-a    ir.  il.y.  t  wi.ll  r.oon  L'.- irn  thit  tr.is  .itmo.;phore  is  the  normal 
br(' 1 1    ivA  h(it^*:er  ojl^ni.:   I'mc^- f  Indinr  wur'k.       Yet  he  'must    ilways  be  calm, 
f>.ji::*-  .^^r^'of  hirajf  lf    tr>d  .a.uuld  rnjl.  (^et    mnoyed  Or  frustrated,  * 

i-!*:.^.  *-a.  lut    i  b:.l  d  ly.  fne  m  ly   feel  ,l,ikt    olowin^];  up.       Yet  he  never  should 
Io:'*'  <'ontroi  of  ni:n:v,'lf  or  emotionilly  involved  (this  is  why  personality 

ha::  prion'y  o  v^w  .  tf;onii  1 /;  il    :  j  il  i  f  i  ^  ■  :  1 1  on  a.;  ottributc^s  re(;uired  for  an 

^•.[j  t/.*    1  it^'■r'  he-  c  i:.   i::\\M'ov<    i.y  experience);  '  nor  should  he  express 

M:n:  ('If  nej'i'W  'Iy  -   bo^  irj    ill  rn*:  ir:.-  -  hif'  .-.hould  nf.-ver'  take  sides  on 
(;or-. t  r'o ve- r.'. i       :^  .:o(      br- uw^'f-r;  Wur'kf  r';',   or  between  w{)rk(^rs  and   their  ^ 
o.ap«  .r-v  i  ::o  fl  ,   .  '  '  *  • 

■  :  <      ...J  !  i  t         V...  1/ 


p).:,'itL*,  .:.  i;.y.:t,  ;;h"old    ^^.a, ":*:nira;  praor  to;   tn^    ludit  which  methods 

>h  a;tiyo:. .  ^  ptv- vLoao Oi:;'u,/-  i  ii..  Ua.:  piper,  see  A.  .'a.'thods  of  job 
■ :  ■  1 1  y :  M  ■ : ,  p  h*V'  4",  wo. id  1  e-  :r:ost  cor.v^';.  t .  *  If  tnis  is  no  t^  possible,  he 
^T7*lTT,  i'  naivil    it.   the  wor'k  ;-it^'.       If  raa^ess^lry ,  he 

iLd   r'*',;f:.'i^  ioi''   t":*''    ^  ^  ^'^HU*^/-   *n<'  jnt.  r^eot  <.  ['  .trie  :ajur.dn<;ss  of  information 

VO    b<'    u  fj  ',1  Lr;''d  .  " 


to-i  :  ♦     '  .  !,  f  '  f'V ;  (-W ;     t.rr:'.'.  l  ;'lf>  ,  .  ^ 


■.'M'  m'.a,  .{'{)m^tii  l\ t r'vi //  Ifr-:.:.!  lU'-  for  cor.dac  tir.^^  audits,  is  tiie 
"  ind  i  vid  U.I  I "    udi», ;      t>hio   lo   lur  mos.t  el'fof:tive  one*       However,  under  Certain 
«;  i  r'cams  ^ar»ef.o'   ♦fio    ir.  ily::t  moy        '(^jr    the  'V^roup  intOr^view"  tcc'Pini(iue. 

.    'erirdle;::;  wt/icn   teetuuiue  the    iriilyst  finally  (nhooses,  'he  must  ^ 
disca.'o;   the  jot;   lu         tudited  with  super' Visor  over  the  job  prior  l^o 

i  ri  t(.'rvlnw  iru":  ^  t^^-  wor'k<  r'  s)  tnd  v(  ra  I'y  the  r'e-:;ult:;  of  the  interview'(  s) 
wi  t.h   Ih'*  ."upe.r'Viaora  •  .  v 


■•1'     IndiV'idual   intervif-w  -   /hi::   teehni'jue  mvolves^a  direct  diolo^e 

,be t.wf^en   fa.e  work'.r    Tad  the  iri  ilyst.       The,  supervisor  (or   Uiy  other 
person)  should  not  be  pres.ent  durin^^  tiio  interview. 

'!aie  analyst  mast  (jb.aTVf,'   tii'.'  I'ol  lowing  stf?ps:    '  ..  --"^-^ —  « 

*      '     .      (i  )     Introdafction  -  Make  sure  to  be*  introduced  to  the  worker  by  '  . 

h  i  v:  ■  supf'rvi  .a>r,  oj-   iny  oth*a'  person  known  to  him  (fellow-worker). 
*      ^  Thus  the  ernh  arrass  m/';  situition  lill  be  (.and  nmst  be)  avoided 

\..  ts;  i  *.   the  an.al,>st   tries  •  to\  find  his  w^xy  thro.igh  of  f  ices  and  work- 

sf.ops  m  looking  for  a  person  he  does  not  kno'^Ny^t*,  sometimes  being 
Q  •    .  ot-lu'-ed   t"o    ink  persons,  perhaps  iiaving  to  styand  ar(>und  waiting  for 

^.a-  .  in't^'r^v i  ewef;  who  m ign t  be  ternporarily  absent. 
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r.-,  Ui:::  It  Li:  laoijl  erfective  to  interview 
eiu.illy  important  th^tt  he  can 


;:{)c- ik  wiU.'.it  r-./ tr.iirit ,  i.t'.  Kr.owir.^:  th  it  ijomebody  m.ty-  overhear  the 

iijf-uj,;ion  may  h'aup<     him  lu  ;'pr  ii^ i'r.f^  freely.       Thuc  the  .:iiialyst  may 

■    jfind  it  Kt.";'.:.:.' tr-y  to  ob.^rvt-  tiio  work  at  the  plauc-  of  work  and 
vj'l  1  i'^a.'.i:  t-^.^-  A'-Lyrk  ::omewh<<rc            wh^r**  confidential  nature  of  the 

M:.^.  -....:.  i.      /  /. 


•"-^t  •         -  This-  i^,  ^;^f^7^^g-rii±rrV^tHg^^  ^^f'',-L-r!r 


mtervj-ew  whloh  pcriuitu  the  '-xii^ilyji  lu'  "iji^e  up"  tHe  Iiiterviewee 
*  .    ■•'  .         I*  .-l' ■:;  1. 1  1 1    i  tmo-;.:phf:  ro  ,  -Hay 

..•^.'i  ,  "1.  ]\     .  .■ i  :  I  -.1         t^.'^  p  i   t  of  t'uv  worker,  etc. 

r-.,  f ,    *        ii.         ^.  ■         ol.  '  fV-    ^'i  .  b  iji(,'  ru Lo::  To r  i:tartirVg 


and," 


;i  .K-      I'M::.-'    ir:  .r'.f':' M..;t"  y-u  ]"  ure   the  worker  dii'cctly; 

.  !'        .ill'      vt>:'!  .;-:-v.\-'  ...  ;'k   »..:.••;.,   :i".;K,  etc.  between 

V,  .  :  ■■  ...        ■■  ^  ' 

ik'  .  «r'    V:.'    /JM'><    ■      .  if;:!'  r'.  *  .    i  y  )u:-  r;         u'.d  'A'nert-  you 


oft*.'!i-  i..,  po.:.;ible; 


.r.  ./vuk"    /.v;.  wo:*:/:     M.e  .■..•3p«J]^^l;or  rn^i^  have  only  told 
f,   :'r:'  r  yci  w     '  •]    t'i  r.^rf*)   tiu:  purpose  of  thitj 

, t  ■  rv  :      ,   «.  rr:  ph^u">  i  . : .  r.;  *  l-iit    it        -liot  he,   himself,  who  is 
i.4i.. I       r"  :■'  '  ^    :ui !  .  r  .  r  . !  .  u!i ,   ;:.ilary>  ''rte.; 

, :,:    .       '  :.'      J '.rr  r   V;..',    /    .   iiiv-    d  i    ^:     .;ed    the   job  with  hii; 
*'\     '•■    Y        i>'  'I*'  r        ^iV(:    i  ^^r-Tier  il  idea,  whiah 

ir,t.«  r^v.'  ^         1        ^.t  you  will  ver'ify.the 
J- •  't  *    ii^'d   t:.rou/*    t;.«'  wit^rkir  with  I'.upervir.or;- 


.v:  .  •  i-       r.;       .  r.iV;  wa^i.  yuu  whieh  wi  i  I  */aci  li  tate 

•Vi'  ,'1  1  •  :•. '  u^<    y Jur..-1  f^  I'gr-  hivin^';  to  talfl;  rio.te3 

■  .  ' :'r:  r  i.  a. ill  v<' r> 'ne*  rvrjuc ,  talk  about 
:■  lif.'  .'  r.i.;  .v<>:*k;     hew  h.»j  romeG  to  work 

.:  I  r  iK.-;  ."*t  pr  'i,  \         .    wht'»ther  the  -food  in  the 


i:!   :i\V'    iu*y       i  t<;mt.':»  t#  md 
.".-*r  It  ...       A   forniul  i  whieh  xi\ 


d«  .  e  I'  ip  ^  I  0X1   C)  f   hi  ;^ 


a*  />v  r*k  pro'(M'. (  ind  cx^unp  Ic:; 
r  v.f  ujiy);  trix::  ^;ive;:  yuu  the 
work"ipd  complete  your  ?":hock 


V  :'-a.  r.v.r..  r  p  ;  i  n  U- 
mp^  ^-  [^irMjp.  ; 


^:jrk  until  j_ou  h  xve  the 


iv       .7:  ikr;  .'Ur'-;   to  e:)V' f  t^ie  ';.):np]''l.    (yele  ';f  work. 

:"3tar:*^   "r.^    if.t-  r'V.»w       t   kind    md  ai^  it-ra  tanding;     do  not  ^i^xprxaas 
'^'V    i  ;      I*-'    t!*'    w()!'K.'r  f.^el.Uia.t  he   in  the  expert  and  that 

i    ':rr   f;ril'rul    l\.r  M..-  <  x  p  1  a/i.  1 1  ion; ; ;     never  argue  but  let  factij 
.:pf  tK   for  tra  m.'f  l  V.         fruidL-   the  wo!*k'>r  but  do  not  auk  leading* 
iu'-at  1,  )r.;:  ' //ni  o:.     ,n  bf    mriw^red  flatly  with  "yerj"  or  "no^^V,-  you 
w  in't-  to  Know  wh.if  ^/nvk^v  think'^'md  not  'i  famrirmatloh' by  '  the 

*work<-''f'  of  Wfi  it  .7  0!.   ^ninK).  ♦        ^       :  . 

*  *  -  1 

4 


r 
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(v)     ''I():ung  the  intorview.  -  Do  not  drag  the  interview  to  a  point 

whore;  the  worker^l^omes.  bored.       Before  closing  the  interview, 
howevr-r,  mrike  :jur?that  he  :iJid  you  have  completely  understood- 
each  other.      ThiJ  is  achieved  by  making  a  final  resume,  i.e. 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  main  pointo  (in  particular  those 
•   where  misunder^jtandings  may  have  been  during  the  interview). 
Tt'ir  ^hc  worker   if^iin  thit  you  will  di^cusu  the  information 
v/itji  hie  '^_]XS_^vy i^o r  Cwho__j-'^^  turn  igight  wish  to  diacuss  it 


anything  which  mi^ht  have  been  overlooked  and-^HAM-^hiriih',  for  - 
.  hi:j  patience  and  co-operation.  ... 

(2)     Group  interviow  -  Thic  technique  may  be  applied  when  a  large  number  of 
completely  idr'ntic-il  jobc  h  jvfe  to  be  audited.       lt.,involvec  .the 
dir,cun;jion  of  the  wo rk' br- twe<^  the   inaly.^t  and  one  (or  a  representative 
c.'imple  -  not  morf  th  m  thrf-e)'  worker  who  haj  been  choijcn  among  the  ' 
workr-r:^  involvcni  to  jpe  ik"  on  their  behalf  and  to  d^-monstrate  the  work 
procesjci:.       In  principle,   the  ^ime  techniques  a:;  in  /the  "individual" 
interviow  techniouo:;  arr  applied.       Ho-wever,  the  analyst  should  choose 
1  random  :;ample  of  workers  'onong  the  relevant  fi^oup  for  making 
":jpo  tchef  k.i"  on  observ  itionj  of  work  processus  and  for  verifying 
inform  ition  obtained  from  the  choiien  repre:;r?n ta ti ve .       In. cases  of 
:;eriou::  d i jc r'-pancie J  th(    analyst  s^iould  widen  the  s.imple  or  repeat 
th<'   ladit  by    ipplyin^  the  "individual  interview"  technique  for  each 
job  invoLvr.'d,  '  .  ^  . 

;:ormally,    tni.:   techni  ]u»'  :viv(',: '  time    md  ''ffort  while  being 
nearly   ii:  '^f  f ecti Vf/  a:;  thf  "individu  xl"  technique.       However,  there 
■  is  a  certain  d'lnger  that  the  "spot'cKeck"  verification  process  reveals 
serious  discrepancies  .v^hich  run  eontriry  to  the  time-saving  aspect, 
i.e.  since  in,  job  analysis  at^curacy  comes  before  speed,  it  may 
happen  that  the  "grouprtnterview"  technique  proves  inadequate  and, 
consequently,  much  time  has  been  lost,   sinf:e  the -exercise  has   to  be 
rr-peitod  by    ipplyin^  the   Lr;dTviauii   irit*^rvi*.'W  technique. 

•  # 

(d)-   V(;rifyin^:  job    ludit  results 

This  stf.'P  should  be   t'lk'/r  immj-diatf^iy    iftf-r  the    ludit.       It  consists  of 
,  discussing;  with  tn^-  supf- rv  i  .:o  r-   jvp  t.f.r  .job  th*     iuilit  results.     '  l-'requen  t  ly , 
there  aro  p'roble/ns   in   tr.it    ir:*-  .:up'  r'vi  ;:or  d/j*      r;ot    igree  with  what  the 
worker  h\s  ;:iid,       Thf  ariilyst  should    ipply  .-ound  judgment  in  deciding 
whether  -i  i  se  r*  p  ifif.-i  fs    irf  mitior  or  r.ot;     \.n  should  only  bring  major 
d isf; repinei es  to   thf-    {tt.eritiua  of*  th'--  sup^-rvisor  fo'r  clarification. 

It  does  not  makf.-  my  dif i"<-r(^4(^  for  the    :nilyst  whether  the  official 
or  thf-  supervisor  is  right;     r.r.)body   i.s  er'-'iit.cd   for  being  correct  in  the 
•  sf*ns'»  th.it   tho  worker,  could  r/\l  a  promotion,   b<  tt^-r  working  conditions, 
e*-f'.   or  tf.e  .;upervi/:or  fer-Ls   Ir.  t*.  somf    of  t.nr  duties   the  worker  cliims  to 
perform  are  his  ov/n   rr-spons-ib  1 1  i  t.  k  s  ,       ?hus   the  analyst  should  never, 
make  an  issue  of  tnis  -  he  ::hould  n^v  r  take-  sides;     hf  definitely  should 
refuse  to' be  presorit  wrif n  trie  sup^rviso^-  c-iHs   the  worker  to  discu;JS  • 
di  f  f  er^-nee:;  of  opinions,      >-!f?  should  u:.W'  his  own  Judf^mcnt  of  the  Validi'ty 
of  the  infyrmation  obta-i.nfj  wh^rn  procf      inr.  'th»'  ,iAJdit    results.,  i.f, 
writing  the -def  iri  t^ion;      ^  V  , 

The^  analyst  mu;:t    ilw  lys  b^^.ir  in  mind  th  it  bo1>h  thf,-  supervisor  and  tie 
workers  are  "source  s  of  infofrn  ition"  only  -  nothing  more.       Yet  he  needs, 
their  co-*ope ration ,   especially  th  it  of  the  supervts.or  for  further  job 
auditrf  and,   therefort^,   if  the    malyst  ere  itcs  Controversial  issues>,  or 
even   takes  sld^s  on  such,   tht^s  may  destr'oy  .the  confidence  of  both,   e.g.  I 
^    they  will  not  oo-operite  in  future  '.•xrrcises.  •  .  ■  i 
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GUIDE  FOR  v:QMPLETION  OF  THE 

.rrAFKitio  >;  :HmL5  m  J66  kUll'oLi  TUwning  import 


A.  General 


.    ■  AH  itvuu:  on  Uw.  ro-rm  inu::t  be  compLoted,       inta  entered  must  be  legible.  the 
form  ir>   iu  iiirunn  itiori  :md  work  ijheet  for  the  .malyut.       The  information  should  be 
treated  as  nnn r yii^ruo^L. and^J^s^amly-^Xar. . Ill t ernal  uoe;     it  ahouldf  however,  also  be 
■   -uoGd  to  bring  up-to-drrtg  the-t»Tnploycrr'»  register  and  ,XiJ^-^L33^-^ke  emplQymeR^-Q«: ArCQSr _ 

'   r  ■  ^  ■        •    ■  ■  ' : 

For  smaller  (/mpioyin^  erjt  iblicl'un^'nt*  one  page  may  be  sufficient  for  accommodat- 
ing ail  type:;  of  jobs.       For  P^rgo  employing  establiohments  individual  sheets 
(pages)  should  be' prefor  ibLy  used  for  org.anisationai  Units  within  the  establishment, 
i.e! -departmentj,  divisions,  sections,  shops,  etc.   in  order  to  accommodate  all  jobs. 

B.  .   !i  iturc  of  iiifor-m  itior.  9^ 

^1.      • t  ibli;;hm^'nt  -  ^.Uvr  complct*-  n  ime    ind  iddrrss. 

I  nnluct  rn  u:urn^- tared  or  service  foi^idt.' rrd  -  try  to  provide  specifilc  information, 
i.e.'^-ivoi^l  usinr  goner  li   terms  such    ir.  "construction"  when  the  e4tablishment 
spcvi'ii  1. ''S  ir.  "building  construction",   "roid  constructions",  etci. 

1.     Tot-il  numbt;r  of  employer-s  -  nor-mUly  the  number  of  employees  carried  on  the 


Tot-ii.  numbt;r  o!  employees  -  nor'i 
piyroll  of  the  es  t  ibllstunen  t . 


'1  •  -  i\v  r:c»lr  nuHiber  of  the  "s t.ir.:l :ir'd  industri.-il  classification"  which  is 
TTT^'f;  1 1 '-'i   10   tr.f  aype  of  es  t  ib  1  i  sfi^eri  t . 


^.     .u.'p  irt:n«ri  t/ di  vis  ion/ sec  t  ion/shop  -  lientiTy  by  niime  of  unit  for  which  a 
rM'p'ir.ite  sKe**t   f  p  ire )   is  used.  . 

.     'iuinber-  of  ernployf-cs  -  number  of  (.-mployees  working  in  the  organisational  unit  - 
for  whieh    I  .:epar  ite  sheet  his  b^-en  (.'s  t  ibl  ished ;     ii;  poosibler  identify  this 
ri-anbr-r  try  miyf    ind   !*emile  workers. 

-  tn-'   Us^   nurnbf.r,  st  trtir.^r  with  one  (1,  J,   >,  etc.);     if  poasifle, 
1  i/.l  oceup  :t  ior.:-  (Jobs)   by  levf;l  of  nierirchy  from  highest  to  lowest,  i.e. 
ilLVi;:ion  "h.'-r    is   first  ('lo,   I)    .  .  .  'cle- xner  as  the  last* 

►  ;  t^t    t.i  t  [f  -   tn(.'  ♦.itle  uniir*r  w/uc^|the   listed  Job  is  commonly  known  in  th^ 
.  ;: t-ibl  1  :i}jm*nt,  •>r  Ustr-d   iri  t)\f    f  lyroU,  etc.       If  titles,  such  an  "supervisor 
"rer*\T.  ifi",.  el^i.    irc  ii::ed,    itientify  by  spf^oialisation^  such  as  "supervisor 
«•  1  er:  tT'ie  li  shop)",   "I'nre'nin,      irp**n  t  e  r"  ,  ytr  . 

,  '».     \       i-r  o  r  f-fnp  I  ''y .   -  r;  r'.|  (•;•  of  ^•mj)loyee.<workii\^  in  each  vf  the  jobs  listed. 

L         ;  I  ir«t  i^'scriptxon  -   ider.  *i.fy  v/ht  trier  the  (js  tab!  ichmcnt  maintains  a  description- 
r<)r  trie  listo.i    --nl  ■        )  ^)  t  no  t  [     ) .       if  there    ire  description^ ,    ind  those 
ir^rf  adrr.  1 1  r  1 1   by    i  de:'c;f  ipt  kh:  riUinbrr,    list  this  number  instcad'of  writing 
r    .     I r  e' '   eo  i  lunn .  .  .  ' 

11.     I  :  '  ■■  title  md  code  -  tho    inalysf,  shtU*  issign    i  preliminary  K)  :t3  title  and 

oVdf  for  the  oi^cupition  (^i-dif^^it;  which  covers  the  type  of  job  listed.  This 
is  prf'domin  m t ly  for  pi  mning  purpos.er,   i.e.   the  type  of  duty  statements  and 

•  glQs.sary  of  terms  which  will  be  us^d  for  the  jKalysis  process.       As  <an  example: 
tjiv^  plir.t  title  is>  "house  painter";     the  corresponding  I.S('0  title  and  code 

^^i)aid  be  "piinter  (  bui  Id  ings ) , "  7-Hl .  JC  "  . 

^:jite  of   ludit  -  this  is  for  planning  and  control  D^i'rposes;     the  .'tnalyst 
■  •  ind Ic  ites  the  tentative  audit  schedule  (in  pencil)  an<i  marks  the.  date  when 
tho  ludit  is  fin  illy  scheduled  and  completed  (in  ink). 

15.    'W?marks  -  u<:e  left  at ,  thf   discretion  of 'the  .analyst. 

14.  Jource  of  information  -  identify  the  unit,  or  n.ime  ,of  official,  ?n  the 
establ Inhment' which  provided  the  information.  '   #  ^  ^ 

15.  liate  and^malys  t*  -  id(?ntify  (ind  sign)  the  n  iin*e  of  th(/'analyst  who  was  ^ 
r»'f'por.sib.le  for  the  establishment  of  the  ntaffing  schedule  -uid  job  analysft 
pl.inr.ing  rept^rt  and  (Uve   the  datr*  upon  which  iL  was  completed. 

,  ■        '  6 / '  '  '  I 
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Jl^       PLANT  i:]Fo?mATiou  ✓yoHKrniEh:': 


l^phorr-  ?>:i:nbf^r(  r: )  , 


.4#     Travel  time 


^.     : ' t  ^' ri  t y   r> ■ t r i  c  t  i  o n  j  (upeciil.  pt:::.-,  etc.) 


»Vork  week 


g  tur  iL    /     7^  v>-th' 


L-r 


/  /       >r> v</fnmrn  I     /  /     r  or^'iirn     /  / ^  Other   

\-Vj  '):^   .:;%-V  I  :r:.;  :;!';i;|[)K;Xi':D   (;;oll^";t   public    information  mat%*A^l) 


.  1  .  t  1  It    gntrj. :    p  rtviU'-' '  i   


■1 :  r«  ''    ' r  1     ,     rr-iM  i ;:  i*"  i  on  il  chart.* ,   <  tr: .  )  '  • 


<  '^■ru  i  r  rn*  -r.   


Ttl.  lio. 
Tel.  No, 
Tel.  :io. 


■  I  i"  I  f  ;  t  ;.on    ind      ilirv  iflmini.:;tr.ition 


Tel.  :JoA. 

Tel.  ::u. 

TrL.  r;o. 

Tel.  Ijo. 


i  •  *  '  r^  ir:  I    tt  i  of>    ir.d  mrtr>(j(i>:   


.   Tel.  l;o.- 


"iuetinft  pi  inninjj;  .ind  centre  I.  

; ^ : a:.  :?iA';;":.;  fiui  rti  m'i  akff  :t  o  :  mipatioijj 


Tel.  lio. 
Tel.  No. 


r  .     i'  :  >-l ijf:  t  1  Of:   ''ri^-w  product::,  etc.v). 


t't"^i  -4C  t.  j.^n  m»-  thed  J  {automation,  etc. 
>r[^  iTi  i iti  on   {  r'".r^^  ltu.m t ion ,   e  to  .  ) 


b9 


u-!;fati-\nal  a:;aly>:i.;  a::ij  .:laj:>ifi  :ation  training  cquh::e  ^ 
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CO  ;t.;    .  f 


p  u^.  I ,  *  V  .  ^-r.  1.:!. ,  ;]hclLi(:  .'irp^  rjimiiar  m^xterial  to  protect  or  , 
mtfrijr  /uf':' .i-- j  ,   r.riminirin^.^    md  fixturoG  of  bui.  iing3. 


'  'in 

ri 

P  1 

■.  r ' 

'  i «  1 

.  t  *  ' ' 

L  *  » 

*  ■  v2 

1  ■■. 

•  i  * ' 

14. 

.:h.      iji^i    !p^vr-i*(-.;  w:  t,h  .  'ippl*  1,  woovi  gr-»in,  marblo  or  brick  and  txle 
or-  t  .V  ;']UiM.;',      :[v-  y.y.r  '  r  piir^tin.'^  ovf^-r^     t.o.nn  i  I:; . 

p..-;t  '■■.!      .*  <::.^-.  b./  .  \.r'riri7:  tn^r^.tnc^r  prup^M*  prkportiouv 


i:  I  '>r-  P' 

'  V  i-'k.':     :..  1  -.'t 

p:l-.l'    .v:  •.. 


^,  ;  ' p.iV*       pl  uilic  woo'l  or  ut/.cr  t'iilor. 


'  1        i  r 


r-,   .vi  'M    l.ru.  li,   bi')'/j  1  unp  or  ri(|uid  piir;t  re  mover. 

A'..;...  ;  ]  iiri'tJ  wit}'  wiILpip'"". 

♦  ;    : !.  ■  '  >;  t    i<':tC' ■  V  r    ib.MTitM?  o     wo  rk  d«::c :    ur  d 
.  tii4  -nit-chin/:  punt,   to  c./l  our.v^* .  ^' 


1  »  ' 
'  )  r.  ■  ■ . 


*K^^  .>r. 


,^;.v  it.-    'ji^ur   ind  .lirio .  ;juppl  durability. 
.  >:u\.\*    powd^  r  whrtu  h  il;  thic  colour  oi;  Ihe  ;^ 

■\i    . .  '  jub.M  iru!"   f  rom* 'rthTch   i  I  i::  ground., 

I,    '.ic  .    I,'     :  ruH'cd  ,  >3oyabe:in,  p\rill  I,  or  tunf:  oil, 
; p]  I'i",       '^p/.  it  evenly  diJtr^uLed,  and  Term:; 


N;:;r:::  -  "'urpor.tint  ,  :niru:rii   .firit.JVor  naphta,  'which  iD  added  to  the  pi^^inf.'nt, 
Mridf-r,.  i:»d  dri''r   *>o  ^^^.v*:  p.ifnt. 


proper  oonjistency  'ind  promote  cic 


of    'ppl  i  r-  if  Aon. 


:.:  'ii.  ^:  fan^-^j  ryirw:  Ii|uj,d,  such  ao-  japcin,  which  ii3'  added^r  to 
a*  t-M;  ier  j.tt^  iry  in*^  f/ro(.''';vG . 
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•'  Lcv'turo^  Paper  i'io.  3 


;  I  ;■  :•- 


1.  .  A  U'itioruil  occ'.ip  itio:.  ii  liefiriitiun  m.ay        derived  from  'an  international 
occupa  lOfi'it  d»)f  ir\i  tJ  OT.  by  mtau.j  of  thv-  following  Jtcpo: 

;ho  ]/'      •.  "inition  ir  brokf up  into    i  /.erit-z  of  statements  concernin'^  the 
'  work  ;         "".Ai.     •Thf-.iv  St        ^-utii    ^ro  auml^rred  for  purposes  p-f  compax'..,con 
{^.'.(•f     .P'  ■>/::[,    uiy       at  f  m'^ri        mi  /^locijary  of  terms). 

(b;      T   r.-rV.    pr;>vido.i  f  r    *.M pa r'poL'c ,  f  inL  TTt^vthc'.-  numbered  r-tatements  ij- 

•.>.n'' .  •»  ;  with  the    a-luil  wox-k  prri'oriru-a   in  j\b:;  ir;  a  number  of  rcpre:'ent;iti ve  " 

!t,)l  ij*;:n''nl.;  f  tuu'.r^        it.'    ecu:. try.       Vhij  i;:  done  to  see  whothf-r  Mie 
;■  •  .1 1  i-eer       "icrui- it»'iy  rr-:'h'cl    ictuil  prieti.ee  and,   if  not,   the  way  in  which  it 
lifrer.;  V  :>'e  A'pp''-r.dix   J/ 1,  Vc:'..  fi-*  i^'kui  of*  :'litoment:;  reg.irding  the  work 
porT'^rrrrd  on  the  occrzpi  I  ion  of:;.         '  ^ 

^  r.)     \yAriu'4i  ■       vcr  1  fi    I V I  ^.n  pir^M:c.:j  othfjir  inform  ition,   irrfpor  tan  t  for^th^^r  m  inpower 
Drt      LT.rn*  .• ,   .  u.".*  i:    Vi7/' ♦ ,  ui:  .  L   !.r'uni:.r,   voc  itionti  guidance,   vooatiur*  d 
/  i  !  1  t  i^'o!.,    mi  f',*n:a  ;U  i^r^^'Hi'-ri  V    u'c    obfjined  with  regard  to: 

::     '  !;.<.:,  u  I ;  m»    *    i'mI  wi^r'k    lid:;  #;:ed;     and  • 


.!p  tf.';  fiU*  rt-pur  *  ;7.;-  ;  >  v'"U' » la^n'  .    x  :j  f  o  rm  ;  t  i(m  ij  provid"^  on  th'.-  form- 

/•  i  ver,      .    \pp'  :.  \  1  \    ♦/  i  . 

•f  irtir'ilix'   iM-r'ti'-n  /Ki.^j'l  b-    (:iv(;:»  to  physic/l  roquiremcnta  for  tffe 
■      I  *  i ory  perf^-^r-n  ;r^f     u !'  Vi)rV^    ^  A'  "tiek-of/*'  sheet  iS  provided  for. 

^rr- r  '  .  i.:f()rmi*i   r;  *r:;:iiiv:         I  ,  Anaflysij  of  phyoic.>l  demmds). 

i ,    '/.epor*  '  on  vf'ili'  ^♦♦!'    ;  .  t  ^-^'n^^r  t.-^  (::t*p  (b;   above)  are  eX'"jri?ir'd 

if  tf'rrran* ■  w       r.::',   .v-ak        praa'c  -m'-Jl  iri  tiie  mijorlty  of  the  roprese-nt  itive 

r-.;t  i,"  t  a,"  •  ?  •  the  '  f  c^iM/aa  i::  t'ikt^moj;i,^tfrT5^ 3ignifie  mt  vari  itioru 

from  .  w       ^  •  ,  1  .  j. .  rjii- /;  v    ^r'  from  pirt  of  the  country  to  anothe:a 

'  ^' /.    /ri"  r.jti'^'  'l    »    •      :  t  L.  ■:. L    1»  ;        t  LO'.   i:;  drtfteV^jy   incorporating  comporitt 

*  .  V  :'u  r.  r  "k       rr>rmf')'      J  raviri^:  m''Ti^i^m  of    my  :ii^nifieant  van  it  i  on:; 

^       ;.pp'»-': !  ix  ;.•/ : .  . ,     .Tir  uy     »  '  t  ' . 

'*  ,  m  ^  ' 

\i)      ,  !i  1  ; '-m  .  •  I      •  n  fi  -iti'-'i   •^^  •  :  u  i  r' 'nea       .eduextion,   training  and  cxperiofice  ) 

".^  a  "il   '^'f  I'a  r  •      '  ' ,   aiII  ri^  t  'b';  ,  eor..;o  1  idatod .       They  wili   be  made 

iv.iIjM'    ^  '   vr  '     'j.7ip'^* '  n  ^     fvi trieir  or'i/ifin.ii  form  to  Serve  for  their* 
aw  '   vj:  :        ■.'♦f-a'  p'ro  '  ^  •  *  a  »  .. 

.  .     '!/."  1'  rrT'^m/^     a.-pr  r.ll    .nt,o   two  rii.e^orien  of  work:     one  it;  a  head.]uar  tary 
typt;  af  -^'i-r  r  i  t.^i.?)ri .  ir»a   *!a.'     aaa*"  i.     i   typ^    whua;  ean  only  be  carried  out  by  field  work 

(  \i    '"typ     "1  fn''».p  ira  t  .,ai  u  f  ^n»'  numbered  statcmenta^  is  a  responcibiiity  which 

P        ..  ^mui^t.        'u.def  t  Mk-a.  .enlrdly  by    i  .angle  authority,   th^  (central  Occupational 
^  '*      ,    Her- iref.  .Lr»d     1  iLau  f  j  ca  t  j  on  :UviJion,  which  will  aeek  the  advice  'ifld  assiistanee 
t'-ehiii'-  'l     p'''(Tial i s  ts  !•»  the  elabor  ition'>of  glossary  of  terms. 

(b)     .-teps  .;  d'^  a.ad  ■    ; ,   the  comparison  of  the  numbered*  statements  with  actual 

pr  ic  tic.^j  "mart  \)^  carrtt  d  oiit   In  the  fi.el4y  ai3  well  as  aasesslA^  and     he  eking 
of  f  qualif  leal  ir.r  :\tA  p^:yjieal  requirements.  ..    T/iis  may  be  undert;ilcen  . 
uinalt) anecuT  Ly        4  nombup  of  field  workers.  ,  . 

(c}     .:teps  (d,"  and  (e),  tn»^  compilation  of  the  aaompariaon  results,  and  the  draftl#ig 
of      Mtlona!  oecupu'tional  defiftition,  are*  the  reaponoibil'ity  of  the  ceAtral 
•  lu  •  •    ra  t./.  .    *  •        >  ««  ^  '  *  . 

*    ■       ■  .V.  •        .  •• 
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For  pui'poses.  of  trua  training  course  <yily  the  prooedures  for  the  work  carried 
out  by  the  field,  staff  (;inalyst3}  is  treated  here  in  detail.      Frocedtlres  fey 
r\y^ad quarters  activitico  will  be  treated  in  another  paper.      HowWer,  analysts 

^^s^'^^u^d  know         prinoiplcj  /^rld  %^'»nor'il  .w;peotrj  of  hcadquartero  activitiec  as    ^    '  ^ 
"^^Tv  L  it(^^d  to  their  own  v/ork,  now  tlivir  working  tools  are  deveJ^oped  (in  particuIaT 

  the  prci>.iri.tion  of  drift  .:tjitera^>nt'uj »  ^nd  how  the  ir^fg^Tnation  they  at|toirvfiAu«J.au^  -  ar^ac 

.i^ti..iis^.a5Uu^.t©rc •,,_iSHiBjaai^*Jiiiy  f  ^SSxjaDE^^^Satlon  about-^aad^^la^te^s 


activitiej   ire  provided  fiCTc*. 

1.  .  Prepuriticm  of  drift  >:] tatemc-nt:;  ^ 

Draft  yt:itera(\nt.j   ibout  ^n  o<;{*up  ition  do  not  thenfselvep  represent  fx  definition 
oi'  that  oocup  ition.         ithf.T  tin  y   ire   i  lifting  of  the  principals  facts  about  th^ ', 
(jcrifrally  performt-d  orl  the  occupatipnt  arranged  and  numbered  in  such  a  way*V 
that*  the:   iccuncy  of  e  iCh  jtitf-rn^nt  rn  ly  bo  t.-u;iLy  verified.      A  statement  may 
rK'j)rc.'<»nt  a  m  ijor  duty  of  Htv  ort^upitiun  orxit  may^  bo  ?in.  indication  of  variations 
iVi  the-  i:rnpr>  n;«  mcthod  of  a  duty.      .One  statement  -alone  is  not  sufficient  to  cover 
thf  kin]  ■)['  rni.jdr  duty  w.aich  m  ly  b*.  ptTformod  by  alternate  mcthodo.or  for  different 
pjrpo,-j':: •  r^-for*'  ,  a  .^epantv  .:tatc'mont  iy  required  to  cover  e^ch  of  the 

^  po:'>:iibU'  m^inoi:;  or  purponci:.  .    A  :;titemcTit  is  included  only  if  it*haa  significant 
bear|jn^2:a  on  t  he    ;u  il  i  f  ir  ition.-^  re  juirod  of  the  worker  to  perform  the  Job 
&  x  t  i  s  f  af:  to  V 1 1  y  .  ;  v,^ 

'CH'up  1 M  or*  i  1 '  1 1  *  [<■  u;:('i   i;i    i  .1  r*  i  Tt  ::titf'm«nt 

*  I    '  ^  

Thf  ,:trif-.**  of  .•  ta  ti-fnr  r.  t.:  pr-'piTf-i  for  oach  o-cf;upatlon  should  have  a  piv3vi,slonal 
titlo.       "hi-  ^poridin^  tLtl^-  [' I'om  may  b*;  used  if  a  more  appi*opriate 

natiuml  t,itl«\ii:  net  krtuwrt.       Tra-  ppictifM-  ij  to  put  the  title  ?f  an  occupation  Ui 
thf  .'inryl  MP  (  iltnou/p^;?.  .m  ';cc_up  1 1  lun  covfy'.-   thf'  work  perforiied  by   a  number  of 
worK'r,:'t  whi-rva:^*  ihf   plural  i.'        d   for  Itrgcr  groupings  in  the  c»lasc;i  f  ication 


'omp  jc- 1 1  Off  ol'  /J''  fo  rm  Vf'fji  t'i.c  1 1  ion  of  ta  tomen  ts  ^ 
r'-^f^  trdia^  th^-  work       r  f.'' r-m'-i  or,   th'    oocU^j  ition  of* 

^.  .    v>  •  . 

t' jvm  riV'  %  i^    .pp'';li/:   //I    i.-  u,:c^l   for  UFic  vorifioation  of  Ua-  numb'ered 

V   w-^r-K  ]>'  fl'fh'm*  i   in   in  dndlyidu^.  Job. 

:orm  fl."  pr-'  p  if  tv    >r  •  ;fr»  f^mpl<y mr' ^'-t  ibLi;i'Mncnt  and  t^n-U  job  wnlt?h' in 
iU]i*f'i   ar.  U*f  tr.r  ^»(;;\rj  1 ;  ^  .•       rii'' ^  % 

A  , 

'  ; mp  1  ^- 1  I o ft  p  r  I  1 '  : ■  I i  i*y  1  ru:  lift  -  i  j  .uowir.p;  ipt*  inn t rue t ions  for  entering 
'*       "r-  r.ff  li   i  •]  ♦  •  n  t-  i  f  y  ; ; . . '  i   t'o  r-rri  i  v  1 6  n '»    it  thi-   top  of  the  form: 

.j_ilL'  r  Uh-  *1  tt^'  whf-n  the  component  Job'  of  thr* 

^      .  o';t;  4p\   lo:.   l;;     tud  I'.'d   In  the  catablishm«'r.  t. 


ii       _jj^M£j^_rVi_^^ r  -r.ti a-  tN'    title  ^^iv^-ri   in  the  draft  .atatement. 

*  i  i.       1 '     CO     :  V.tr  r  Ua-  '-ofir-  i-Uven  in  the  ir.  iVt  .atatement. 

''^      •  • '  ' '  if  ^  ■!.t»T  tL«    iridua  trial  code,   if  known..    .  ♦ 


[v,      ::U:ihiiiU:mrr,  ♦  ;  V.  t  f  r  Ma-  ofricial  cr^o  of  the  est  iJblial^e^tVi^l*^ 

,wf.i (;n  tho  job  is  ;i tudied. "   *     .  * 

'  vi';     I'L  int  title:  jirit"r.tfip  n  iror  (title)  under  which  the  Job  is 

commonly  known  in  the  establishment. 
•  . .  .  »   ^    '  • 

(vii)^   :\  Itepnutf;  ti  tle( ;     r^iter  othfjr  titlc;o  (i;>cluding  vernacular  titles) 
■»  '  whL'.'h  the  job  may  also  be  knowrf  in  the 

•v,.  ■^rtSbli::mnont. 

vii..  ;     Analyat;  Knter  the  nam^  of  the  analyst  and  hi-  .signature. 
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f."  t/.  .(W)  Reviewer:  '.  Enter  name':  of  <;^e"  employee  ^(  supe^i.sor)  in  the  e'stablish- 
'.  :/■      '  /  /      ..      ment  .wito  verified'  the  inf ormatioji  q3J)tairied  l^y  the  analyst 

•i .'Not-fe-f.  vExtjiept.  for  the  najne  and  signature  .of  the  "revi^Wer" ,  .  the .  analyst 
ship4.d  complete  the  ici^entif^^ing  data  .prior  to  his  vlgit  to  the 
■^^febli^>iment^      If.v.nat "  kM.Wn  .^feforeh         tJie ..  plant  title  goid  the 
,        J   ait^r^ate  titJ^'GS  should  t'e'/fi^led  in^iiuring  ^hd;  Preparatory/  - 
•    y  ,  dj^'sous^ions  ,wi      thj-  pupervispr  oven/th    job'|:^Q.  be  audited. 

4-     Veyif  iaa:iyxv  "oX  duty  strateiperfes-  ■ ' '  '  -  • 

.  In  the- ,|irocess  of  verif i,cat!i/^ia  each  /gtat.eir^'e'nt  implies  .the  question /*Is  this  : 
a"  cerr-eet  ,$-t0t%ment  of  the  w6r]c»^^^Tt';i3  'aetua|iiy  perfo"^^^ 

-s-^a-tef&en-43--.fi#e4-s-  ^4"^       -een^  t  rue-t^i^,^-  in  -  -sHieh.  -^a- ■  way"- 4ha t-  -.-^^--of -ten-  -aa  -  pas  s  i  bi-e-  a   - 

-str.iightf6rwaj?d '  reply  oT"  "yes"; be /given  to/ the  implied  question.  /. 


1^,^  .v.^^... .  .  ...^   .   ^ 


/V^rif icafion  would' be  exofi^din^ly  simple/; if.  all  -st^teiQents  brought  forward' 
-...nyes**  replie3.^      liowover,  in'.y^s^s' of  n6gatiy:4  reply-  (-'"no"). ' it  is  Iraportant; .  to  go 
{"'urt.hor.  .and  determine  "?^hy.  it7|is,.not  a/ corre^;t  s^atem^ij" ,  i  .-e .  in  what  wa^  it;:/ 
differs  'from  the  actual  Situation.  ■ 

■         .         .  ■        ;  !■  '  'm  '  ' 

Experience,  has  shov/h  .  that  tl#e-  differenoY  is  usually  due  -to^one  of  five- situa- 
tidhls,  l...-ev  I  ';  ' .  ,  *  '  '/  •  ' 

the  work  is  no.f  performed        al'l;         >:     .      ■  ^  ■  ,•  • 

th^^  work -is  performed  by  Gome'  iworkeYsi^'dniy,  or  by  all  workers  occasionally; 

the  work-  is  p^formed  by  different,  metihods^;    /         .       ,      .  ' 

.   -  "  the-  work  is  performed,  ac?  part  of  another  jp.b;  .  r' 

.      ■*  ■  -       ./f/'      '  ■'    «  ' 

the  work  io  perfotm^^  a:?  a' completely  separ^fete  job..'.  ..  --    .  .  '  - 

(a)/  Part  A  jof  the  form  -  The  numbe^ed  columns  of  ;the  form  (J.,  2f  3.^  etc.) 
correspond  'to  the  fiiimb.^'red.  statements.  ' 

.      '     "  '  .  •  ■  *■    .  -■  ' 

In  cDmpar^ing  tlxt  indivM^^Ttl  n:umbere4  statements  with  work  as  it  is 
.  .  '  ^    actualLy.  per. formed,  in  tl'\e  esit 'iblis}xment/''..six  p6ssibiliti.es .  are-  indicated .   .  ' 

■An  "X"  .fnust;  bo  entered  in  each  cO'lumn  on  the  appropriate  line.  i^ihce 
the  cix  pos^ibiii  tie:;  arc  mutu;il  Ly  •  eK^cli^sive ,  .  only  one  "X"  can  appear  in 
each  •  col 'omrft'    '  T    ■  ■  ' 

■  .  ■  ■'     ■  --v.  ;  /  ■.:     ■       /■  ■  -  ■  ■ 

^  ^  Kn  tries  may-  bo  mad  e.  a s  f  o  1  i  o w s : 

"    '       { i-J         .is  ■:^g>rf orirved  as.\deso^ibed V  -  is  marked  wi/th  an  "X"  wh^n  the 
^  -rr cm p :i r '  1 G 0 n.  n h o w s  t :i t ' . t h o  w rk :  is  identical/with  the  statement, 

,    or  *ho  va  ri^l  ion  ij  jo  iili{^tt  a^  to  have .  no  inf  iuence  on  the 
•       ^  lU.L.liTlcationr;  reaulrOrd  of  ,  workers  to  per^form  the  majorv  duty 
."    ^      ■■       (duty  ;   satisf  •-ic-to  rLiy .  ■ 

(^.i )  is  Wio-t \perf oj^med"  -  yd  marked  with  an  "X"  when  the  work  is  not 

at  all  .performed-  i^i  the  /establi^hjneht,/ 

'"^liiT^'  ".-^. b e  p e r f' o rme d "  -/i3  marked  witK  an  "X"  when  the  Work  is 

.^perf orlteidfey  ^me 'bulk/not  all  worke/s  employed  in  identical  jobs. 
iV  .the  establishmej3g^^or  is  only  performed  occasionally. 

'^"1.^     ■  i.\v)  '  terformed^^iff^  (^a)"  ^  is  marked  wi^?\  an  "X"  when  the 

mathojd  of  performing  tWic  major  duty,  or  when  the  equipment  or 
^  ..maVerial*^s»di  var^ suf f icij.ently  to  influence  the  qiia'lXfications 
)f 


'^^i'        refuiired  of  work^re'^to  perform  . the  major  duty. 

<  .  • .       ■  .^'^.v  ■  /  .    .     ■  ■  ■  ' 

Enter  ^der  X'QOtnote  (a-)  "Desciription  of  in  what  respect  it 
""is '''25 rformed  ^d!ir?'-0rently":     only  those  variations  having 
■ -vfiri^nTf if&n*t.:  be/aring  on' "  the  qualifications  required  of"  the  worker. 


(y)  part  of  ano^ther'  occupatiQn"-  -  is  marked  with"  an  "X".  when  th^  • 

;Vo)pKer' is.  not  performing  tnis  d.uty  ir^  his  particular  job^*-''but  when 
'  ./the'  Wjqjrk  'iu.  pi^rformed,  among  other .  duties,  in  another  job.  ^ 

-pnter  jinder  footnote  (b)  ♦'Wrrupational  title"  th^  nme  under 
,  ■ ;  which'  the.  other  .job  is  knovm '  in  the  establishment. 

^  ■      "  ■      .•  ■  •  •  A  ■    /     ■,  ^ 

.(vi)'         is  a.  separate  oficupatJ-On"      is.  marked  with  an  "X"  "When  the.^  work  . 
,  is"  no't  periopmed.  ih  tnie  ffa^rt'^'cular  job  because'  the  activity  is.  so 

■  /  ^peci^alised  in^  the  establii^l^Tfefn  it  constitutes  ^a.  separatj^ 

occupa'tibn  ( joti)    . ;     /      •  '  '      .      •        ^    "         ,  ; 

..   ^     •  I'-nter  under  f oO tnqte\^,(  c )  the  title  of  -the  separate  job."^^  / 

■  (b)  Jrart  S  of^the  form;     additional  vari£^t;iQnG  -  Enter  a  descrij*..t>ion  of  any 
llf  additional  pertinent 'aspects^  of  tihe  work  performed  as  a  part  of  the  jobs 
._^^  .CQ_^_c.upation>  within  the  establish!men.t,  .v/hlck  are-.jOiOt  otherwise  coverel.ln 

■  ■'      Part  S' 61*"  the  foi-m.  -  •   *  ' 

- ■  ■  ■.  •      -  "   :  ■■      ■  ■  :••  ..........      .    .  ^ 

•     ■  '  .  ...  / 

.5*     Assessment  of  guaTrficati^Qn  're^^uirements  ■  ■         «  -  - 

There  .ire  several  Sources  which  can  be  tVipped  by  the  analyst  in  o.rder  to  obtain 
information   ibout  Which,  education,   training  and  experience  are  . requl re-d  ftJr  thei" 
successful  performance  of  the  work.       X^iese  sources  arc.:    •    -  '     -      ,        /  "  " 

(a)     The  recrui tment  section-  of  'the  personnel  office      This  unit  is  predominantly  ■ 
eng.rxged  \n  prospection,  selection  ,und  pla'cement  of  workers  and,  consequently, 

,         hive  to  ihform  employment  offfceo  not  only  about  the  vacant  jobs  and  their 
scope  arid  content,  but  also^  :ibout  the  qualifications  which  potential  cahdi^ 
d,at^s  for  filling  the'ce  ^vac.ineies  must  possess.-  \ 

(^)     The  supervisor(  3)  over@frhc  'job(s)      He  usually  ic  >the  best  source  of  i/i forma- " 
tion,  because,  he  knows  ■oest  which    :ualif  ications  are  demanded  by  the  work,,  -j^  • 
since  he  is  closest  related  to  the  job  and  the  worker.    '  Usually,  he  giVe'6 
the.  information  about  qualification  requirements  for  vacant ''jobs  under' his  ' 
■  .  •supervi-si^i  to  the  personnel  office.  .    '  .   *  ' 

(c)     The  worked  -  The  analyst, dhould  be  careful. to  ask  the  worker  about  the 
qu a.l i f i-c a t i 6n  .requirements,  because  the*  reply,  may -^b-e  misleading.  The" 
^  vJaualif  icatipns  possessed  by  the  worker  Imay ,  be  higher  or  lower  than  the' 
difficulty  of  the  '^Ob  actually  demands/ ( perhaps  he  was  the  best  choice  for. 
filling  the  job,  because,  an  ideal  oh&¥ce  could  ^ot  be  made  at"  the  time  of 
'  filling  the.  post ) .       Furthermore,  such  a  qiiestj^on  ma^^  lead  the- work t;?.^to  t-he 
^    .    conclusion  that  hi'S  qualifications  v^nd  -work  perform^xncc  are^  subject  to**  £ud it,- 
which  should  -  by  ' all  means  -  be  avoidedPv-,      >     ,       V  "t  "    c    '   -    •  "* 

■  *      *  •       .       .  ■     .  V        ■  ■       ^     •     '  '  ■• 

6.     rlecording  qualification  re^iuireme-nts  "'.'*'■■■    '  .        \        '  *^  :..  *' 

The  reve'rse  side  of  Appehdix  9/1  provides -space  for  recording  3*uch  inf 6rmatiorf, 
i.e.":         ^  ■■       ■    ,       _  ■"  •        ■  ■ 

(a)  Experience  -  [Jono;     enter. an  "X^"  if  no  "experience  is  required,/^^'  '    .V-        -r  \  '  ] 

Acceptable:     indicate  what  type  of  e^iperience  is- normally  j  required . 

*  ■       ,  -  "  "  j' '  •>  ■  • 

(b)  Training      -  Two  types  of,  training  requirements  are  to  be  ^eiorded:  . 

.(i)     Minimum  training  time  for  "on-the-job"  training,  i.e.  for  an    '  ' 

"experiene^ed"  worker  .J[who  has.  already  worked  on  identical  jobs  but     '  ^* 
must  still  adapt  himself  to  the  machines,  tools,  products,  etc.  In  ' 
the  establishment.),  .and  for  an  "inexperienced"  worker  (who  may  not 
^  have*  worked  on  identic;^l  jobs  and  needs  more  than  just  "o/i-the- job" 
^    training).  ': 

(ii)     Apprenticeship  in  terms  of  "formal"  training  under  i)rescribed 

^^prenTTcesMp  schemes  for  the  occupation  or  "info|*mal"  training '  in 
form  of  accelerated,  adult,  part-time,  etc.   trainitig  courses.         '  * 
Under  "length  of  time  required"  indicate  the  training  time  for  either  * 
"formal"  or  "informal!"  apprenticeship  training,  "or  for  both  --whichever 
' "  suitable.  •      .    ^  .       -  . 


The  analyst  should  try  to  obtain  a^ job  description  (if  this  exists. in  the 
gl^ablfshment) .  *    IT 'r{0  description  exists,   the  analyst  must  audit  the  separate  ^ 
1 1 /-"'and.  prepare  a  new  description  (see  Appendix'  9/lV,  Modifi^ed  job  analysis  achedule) 


(c)     Education  -  ladicate  c>nl'y  th^,  hi g,h eat  l&vel  o|l  educ^tior.  whi c3r\ ;,a  new-  enty^ t v 

.  in  the  jol3  must;  pbsse'sst  i.e.  none^j^.pl'iliary  school,;  S-ecori^ai!^  • 

.  V  •   '        ^'  school,  ^tiisifieSs  ijchobl ,  ^niverott"^;.^  .  •^.|Ji^t  ^s^  -dij^  •• 

■  degreec^  'if  ' such  are.  required,  .\   ^ ' ,  H'^   '  ■  •..      .  ' 

T;(.   Machine:, .  'tools,  equipment^  work  <>ic|3  ^  •  "   ^    ■     .  .    ^    ^  ■  _ 

List  specific  types  cTnd^  if^  possible,  moke's  and  model^'.whiijh  the  -worker  *  ^ 
\.5'|)era*tes- afnd  uses  "(while  thiG  is  not  veiry  importailt  *■  the  .makes  and  mode^Ls '-'^or  ^ 
'.;pccupational  analysis,  it /apx>f'  importance  for  placemen^  'activities)  ,''  e»g. ,  not  ■ "  \  '■  ,  : 
I'^gaw**  when  a  'Jcirculiirr-e^jw"  is  used,  etol-  •        V"  ^   .   .         "  ' 

s..  •        •  •  ■..  i        ,.         ' '  •■■  ' 

.8.     Definition  of  tertns    •  "         .        ,    -    .  •  '  *:  „        •  i  ^ 

'  -LirSzt-dafire.  d.ef ittj:tloas ,  for  teTni3-.wh^:rch--are- net  i*nT^the  iJfet.-j^rovid-ed  under. .^-.  v;:."  / 
glpasary  oT  tems  ir;  the^  duty  »s'tatemcntz5.  ...         •   .  ,       ^   ^  —...^ 


0.    '  Gebegdl  .0011^,11  en  t 


..-Thfe"  analyst  ma/  wish  to  use  this  diptTce  for  recording  information  such^s: 
ch^ges  whiQ^.  ma^  occur  in  the  scope,  and ;  cont^erft  of  , the  jotr' due  to  changes  in  work 
proxj esse 6,  ■  Automation,  material  worked  ori,  etcV;     increase  in  number  of  these  jd^e 
due-to  incP&ased'-^roductioa,  etc. ;    ^hoirtage  of.,  labour  supply  {i.,^.  'difficulty  ^fti; 
getj:ing' Woi^kers  ^0  fill  vacancies,  etc.).i  *  ' 


10..     Assessing  an;I:^re6ording  physical  demapds  ^ 

-    •  The  px^inary  spurci?'.  for  obt^j.ning  the' In  forma  Ci  on- ^ni>ifiy^cal  demancf^^  th.e'. 
worlfer^„.i. ^.  /the  'analyi^'^  ob^^rves  ;  tho^ornlirr  exe^-uting"  hi^rdiiiies          determines  > 
the  '"physicar  act-ivj. triers"  involved  an'fr-^h^  j'envii?<?rLmetif^l^^^^^  of  work".. 

•  The  form  provided  »s  Appendix  9/ii,  Atialyqia  of  physijc.^l-  de^^^^  vJill  be-iuai^  for 
regordihg  the  rcj-sJUlts  of '-.this  observation  process^       Iil>:'*=iG  predominantly,  la  "tick-  < 
off  sheet"  whTch  lists  nearly  all  possible  ,situati:ons  and'  conditions^  ■  .  '^fhe  .  • 

analyst  must  choose  between  several  altern'iatives  for  each  physical  activity  Or 
environmental  condition.  I.e. ^whether  ^  i$  present  or  not  present;     if  present,       ,  ■ 
"ttiq 'analyst  hac  three*  choices      ofccsisionaliy  (identified  by  letter  0),  frequently 
(*identi*f  ied '^by  letter  Ji')  and  curr^ntSLjp-^C  identified .  by  letter  C)..  ^  . 

^ ,    ■■"      ■  ■      ■  ■         '  ^' 

*    The  most  .  difficult  »peftt  in  assessingi  and  recording  physical  demands  is  the 
■  judgment  thai  analyst  mwsz  npply  in  determining  what  is  "x)ccasionally",and 
"frequently  *  -  there  is  not  a  f ixed  .yardoti-^k  or^„rule*  except  unless- qqcj^sionally 
iae- Should  consider  only  if  the  si tuation- -^^^vail^^s  very  rare;y.      Another  difficulty  . 
is  that  the. analyst  may  not  be  able- to  observe  the 'e;cecution  of  tl%e  full  cycle  of 
wbrk  at  the  time  of 'thiitjob  kudit.      Thus  he  must  ask  ,the  worked  about  physical 
demanids  in  addition  tl^  hig  duties  arid  re'spojisiUilities.  , 

The  various  physical  activitj.es  and  environmental  •  conditions  are  at raight forward' 
and  self-explanatory.       flowever,   the  analyst  should  study  tfie  form  carefl^ly  and.^ 


?  analyst  should  study  the  f 
clarify  a*xy  questions  he  may  have  about-  the  concepts  of  ^h«« terms. 

The  .form  also  provides  for-„the  listing -of  protectj^ve  elothirfg  or  per.sonal 
devices.      Here  the  analyst. should  .lis t  the  prStective  clothing  which  the  worker 
has  to  wear. (either  for  certain  work  phases,  such,  as  ocdadio^;ial  welding  or  soldering 
work  where  ^he  has  to  wear  . goggles  or  welding  hdlmet,  or  continuously,  such, as  y 
protective 'helmefts  in  construction,  protectlV^e  gloves  in  sheet  metal  working,  etc.). 
It'inay  be  that*  some>  workers*  have  to  furnish  cert:ain 'working  pbjdcts ,  or  hav^  devised* 
certain  objects  which  are  *t6  facili'lJate  thei**;  wcj^rk  or  give  protection;'    although    •  *  . 
this  rSay  bo  the  cas^  v-ery  rarely ,  ^ the  analyst ♦isl^ould 'list  those. 

11.     Verif i(Satiort  and  review  of  -.audit  -results         '  •       "     *    ^  •      •  ' 

.  '  /  ^    '  ;  .  '         ■■  ^. 

Unless  the  analyst '  s '  findinga/ar;^  reicoMingis  have  been  revlewjei.  and  verified       '  ' 
by  a  coi^petent  person  in  thfe  pla4it'  (preferably  *ihd' stipSrvisor) ,  •  the  job  duxjlt  is 
.  not  cbmplete.       It  is  absolutely  hecessary  thq^t  ^the'  f ind'ings  ^in  particular 
apparent  Problems  encountered  must  be  discussed  and^reement  be  re^ichjBd.  TJfe 


jjelevant  forms  naust  be- signed  by  the  revi€?Wer. 


ERIC 


lbi|^  Coni3olida1;iii^  ^iob  audit  ^findings  . 
^  ■   '  "       I  \  • ,  '■ '  ' 

The  results  of  the  job  audits  as  recorded  'on;  a  number  of  ..verification  sheets* 
(Appendix  9/1)  must  be  consolidated  in  order  tp  arrive  at  a  composite  statement  of  a 
facts..     The  example  given  as  Appendix  9/IIIf ,  Suynary,  Sheftt  is  to  serve,  fror  this 
purpose.      It  projvides  for  recording  the  audit  results  of  thfei^establishments  only; 
in  practice,  it  may  be  necessary  to  design,  a  sudimary  sheet  with  a  larger  number  of 
divisions  for '  individual  establiishments  and  also  Indicate  the  region  of  the'icountry. 

technically  Bpe'aking,  this  process  of  consolidating  individual  job  audits 
results,  i.e.  products,  of  "Ji)b  analysis",,  is  the  first  step  towards  "occupational 
analysis",  becausi  the  information  recorded  on  sulmnary  sheets- are  the  basis  for  ^ 
analysing  the  scope, and  content  of  work  performed  in  a  number  of  jobs  (in  seve'rarv^ 
QStablisnirtents  and  regions  of  .tl^Vountry)'  which^are' coiDponents  of  the  occfi^^ation 
'        -  -  -        -^J  resultS'Of  th^s  analysis  proc^ess  lead  to  detei;mining  the  scope 
wotk .  v^r-iations  involved  In,  the  standard  national  occupation. 

-  r        '  ■■    '   '       ■  .■  ■  .    .  V.-'  .  ■  - 
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EXPERIKNCIIE':   '  imK   i   ACGEPTABLK 

V  


TRAININflf    MINIMUM  Wl/MMING  TIME  -S^)  Inexperienced   

V  (b)  Experienced   

•  MPPRE>iTAv^K!!iIir:     Ponri'il   Informcrl' 

length  of  time  required  ,  


EDU:: 


■  \ 


DE?INlTIO:i  OF  .TMIt:':.:: 
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ENVIROfTONTAL  CONDITIONS 


COMMENTS- 


WORK  LOCATION 


Inside 
Outside 


Teamwork  . ;   % 

Proximity. 

Isolation  ........  % 
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2. .  EXTREME  COLD 

WITH  OR  WiTHOUt 
•  .TEMPERATURE 
-     .  "  CHANGES- 

Not 

PRESENT 

n 
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3.     EXTREF^-  HEAT  . 
WITH  OR  WITHOUT 
TEMPERATURE 
CHANGEC  , 

■  >  - 

.4.     WET  and/or 

5.   ..NOISE        ^  \ 

VIBRATKiN 

HAZARD: 

■  Elect  ricaJ. 

uurns 

Explosives 

Raaiant  Energy 

>  Other 

7.   afflOSPHERiv  . 
GpNDITIONo 
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Others 
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'  The  co-autKors  of  tbrs  report  wish  to  emphasize  that  ,  ^whi  le -rnany 
agencies* and  individuals,  part ici pated* i n  i  t*  .produpt ion,  the  decisions' 
ref lefted  a$  to  mod^  of -analysis  and  interpretations    made  of  state  _ 
legislative  activity  concernirr^-tr^iSi^u^i ty  to^l^  are  theirs. 

In  essence,^  tv^-step  preseritat  ion       folUfSd:    the  first  is  a  factual, 
straightforward  rieporting  of  wHat  was  found  which  i.s;§ccom|)l  ished  in  the  . 
sjimnary  tablesi  and  the  dlgipsts  of  the  laws,  dnd  th^  aecond  is  a  relating  . 
of  this  body  of  factual  data  to  the  general  stratus  and  future  direcTl^  ' 
of  coKMnunjty  ,and  Junior  c'ol*leges  whicli  i§  ddne^  in  several  places  In  ^he 
f  jf^  s^ctidrVf and  makes  up  nnbst  9f  the  last  section       the  text  of  the  • 
Veport.     In  this  last  section,  Mr.  Don  Hambrfck''s  work  On  a  paper  using 
the  project  file  as  a  b^si^i  provided  some  of  the  final  texts 

The  co-authors  wish  also  to  thahk  the  many  persons  and  agencies  wt 
helped  tql  complete  it.    There  are  too  many  to  name  specif i cal  ly ,  ev6n  in 
a  l  isting;  yet  the, essent ial  character  of  that  wide  base  .of  assistance  . 
must  be  recognized  and  bur  appreci^it  ion  recorded.    Chief  among  the  many 
involved  were  Jt he  ^embers  of  the  Nation^  Council  of  State  Directors  of 
Community/Jan  lor  Col  leges  whose  active-interest  and  some  fiscal  suppOY^t 
Sparked  the  proj^l  Initially  and  assured  its.  completion;    We  are  grateful  ^ 
to  them  and  to  their  staff  members  whose  atten-tion  to  our  recurrent  requests 
for  details  on  legislative  action  in  their  states, gwe  know,  added  to  their 
workloads.    We  appreciate  also^the  steady  encoMi^gement  and  support  given 
to  the  project  by  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education,  The 


PenhsylvaniVstate  University.,  Both  the  general  assistance  provided  and 
that  of  the  secretarial ,  editorial,  and  research -assistant  staff, 
speciftcaVjl^,  were  critical  to  the  production  of  this  report. 
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tNTyODUCTION 


On  seyeraroccasions  in  recent  ycfBTS^the  Nat iond]  Counci  1 
State  Dirfectdrs;  of  Commury  ty  and  JunJor^Col  leges^  e5(pressed  growing 
interest  in  seeing  a  react!  vat  ion  ^of  a  regular,  periodic  review  and 
analysis  of  State*  1eg»is1ation  bearing  on  these  institutions.  fR>t 
since  1965,  when  tfce  Tiist  of  tfte-series  of  a/ngal  rfepOrts  on  state 
legislation  relating  to  higher  edutation  by  Martorana  and  others 
appeared*  has  such  a  compi lat ion  and  analytical  commentary  been 
available  to  co6nuhity  and  junior  col  lege  leaders  in  the  4|^veral 
slat*.    Formal  act  iQns.cpncerning  th^^Councri  's  intefest  a^^eared 

"•  '  V  >  . "  "  /  *   '         '    *         *  : 

ih  recommendations  of  its  Committee^  on  Research  ^ftd  Legislation,  in. 

^  >       ...       '  J<  ^  -  ,    '       '  *.         *  '     .  V' 

•\JJ7^i  and  at*  the  1975  arr)nu,al  meeting,,  in  Seattle.    Upon  recomntehdat id^s  y 

nQf         txcLeutjve  Committee  at  ils  March  messing  in  Columbus,  the 

;Coanci  1  formally  endorsed  a  plan  to  cooperate  in  aitd  to  Kelp  support 

ah  annual  revi<ew  and  report  on  state  legislation  in  which^  the  Center 

♦  :■■  '  -  '   .  ' '        "   ■  .  '  '  ■ 

for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education^.  The  Pennsylyania  State  Unlversityv 
Vas  to  servat  as  a'  research*  and  developiptfht;  i^artner  to  vt he  Counci  I  v  ..^^ 


Work  fon  this  report  started  by  circulating  to  al  l  dilate  directors 


on  the  igy'j-^SVjai  ring  lisfa  letter  .requesting  information  on  actions    "  - 
of  the  state  legislatures  In  legislative  se-fesio^s  from  1573  to  the  current  / 
!|^ssion  and  several  Qther  related  questions.    A  copy  of  ^his  letter,  dated 
rtarch/31,  1975  is- attached  as  Appendix  C.    A,follow-4jp  letter. was  majled 
May  IV,-  1975  to  those  not  replying  earlier.  ^ 

This  report^ummarizes  som(B  of  the  information  state  directors^provided 
,    ^  .       ■•  -  I   '  •   '   *  .' 

by  personal  repjy  and  by  sending  certain  documents \and  information  related 


to  legislation  and  policy  affecting  community  and  junior  colleges  i-n  their 
states.    The  report  is  based  upon  the  responses  of  forty^five  state  directors 
reteived  as  of  October  10,  includ ing  -twentyrf our  complete  responses  and  ^  ' 

ten  partial  ones.    Table  1  indfcates  the^ name  of  each  stat6  respond *mg  and  , 

♦  '  .■ '  ■.  •  ■  -  ,  '.  •  ' . 

the  kind  of  ihfprmatieri  received  from  each  one 4  this  report  |s^^ed  upoh^ 

this  information  with  the  exception  of  Attorney  General  rulings  and  court 

decisions.    A,  separate  reporf  of  the  Attorney  General  rulings  Snd  court 

*  •  -    ,  ^         ■     ■     .         , .         *  ■ 

decis.ioos  wt  1 1  fol  low/ later.  '  .     ,      •  ^ 


Table  1  ■  r 

•  '  Source!^  of  '  Informat  jon  on 

legislative  Actions  ' 

.  Attorney' 
Master         CoMrt         General  Respondents 
Legislation  ,   Plans     Decisions  ^/ftu lings  Opinion 


1 . 

Alabaina(l) 

X 

2. 

Arizona (3) 

X  • 

3. 

Arkansas  Ci)  ' 

l». 

Cal ifornia(5) 

X  •, 

5. 

Colorado (6) 

X 

6^. 

Connect.Icij|t  (7) 

X 

■It  ' 
X 

7. 

Delaware (8) 

x' 

8-. 

Florida(9) 

X   ■ --r 

X 

9. 

Georgia (10)  - 

10. 

HawaTi  (11)  .  ' 

X  « 

11 . 

Mnnois(12> 

X 

'   .  X 

12, 

Indlanad-l?)  1  • 

13. 

"i'owaCVS)  •  . 

X  • 

\k. 

Kansas (16) 

X 

15. 

Kentucky (li) 

X 

16. 

Maine (19)         '  ^ 

17. 

Maryland.(20) 

•X 

X 

18*. 

Maj5sa^sett-s(21 )  ' 
Michigan  (22) 

X 

X 
X 


X 

X 

X 

X 

X. 

X 

X 

•  X 
X 
X 


X 
X 

x 

X 


A- 
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Master 


Attorney 
Court         General  Respondents^ 


..Ley  1  s  1  au  1  on 

iPlans     Decisions      Rulings  Opinion 

"^20.  Mississippi  (2M  x' 

X 

21;  Missouri (25)  -X 

• 

\       J  • 

w 

X 

22.  Nebraska (21 1       .  ^ 

X 

X  ' 

23.  Nevada (28)  X 

X  X 

X 

Ik.  New  Jersey (30)  X 

X  X 

X 

25.  New  Mexico(3<) 

X 

X 

• 

26.  New  York (32)      '  "X 

WW  w 

X                X     ,  X 

w 
A 

27.  North  Carolina(33)  X 

X        *       X                '  X 

w 

X 

28.  North  Dakota  (3M-  X 

X 

29.  Ohib(35)            .     X  • 

• 

X 

w 

X 

'30.  OkJahoma(36)      -     X.  - 

.  X 

X 

31.  Oregon (37) 

X  • 

X 

3^2.  Pennsylvania (38)  X 

X  . 

X 

33.  Rhode  lsland(39) 

X  " 

Ik.  Sodth  Carol  ina(40)'  X  . 

35.  South  Dakota  ('♦D 

36.  Tennessee ('♦2)  X 

X 

w 
A 

.  37.  Texas  ('»3)        .  X 

X                X  X 

X 

38  .*mah  ('♦'«)  X 

X 

X* 

39.  Vlrginia(I»6)    •    .  X 

X 

kQ.  Washington ('47)         X  ' 

V                  V  V 

A                          A  A 

A 

'  k\.  West  Virginiat'48) 

l' 

i»2/ Wisconsin (^49)          X  . 

X'                          .  X 

X 

.  '»3.  Wyoming (50)  X 

.   X  X. 

X 

kk.  Ganal  Zone  (5'*) 

X  • 

'»5.  Puerto  Rico(52)  X 

X 

Following  th is  introductory  section,  the  Hrepoi^t  is  diyided 

into 

five  additional  sections  and  three  appendices: 
Section* II 


Section  Vl I 


Summary  of  State  Legislation  Related  to  Postseconijary 
Education.  : 

Significant  Legal  Action  Affecting  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges. 


Ed/2 


Section  IV 


Sec 


Section  VI 
Append  i-x  A  - 

Append  i  x  B 
Appendix  C  - 


Strengths  and  Weaknesses  of  the  Legal  Bdsis  of  Community 
and  Junior  Colleges.  — ;  

Implementations  of  Community  College  Advisory  Councils 
to  *M202'*  Postfeecondary  Education  Planning  CommissLcms. 

Summary  and  Conclusions. 

Digests  of  State  Legislation  Re+^tfing  to  Postsecondary 
Educat  ion.  w 

Index  to  Legislation.'  .  . 

Survey  Instrument. 
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Summary  of  State  Legislation 
[elated  to  PostseoAdary  Education 


ERIC 


General  Observatipns  About  1973-1975  Postsecondary  €ducat ion  LegJslat ion . 
.  0    Table'2  presents  a  general  view  of  legislative  activity  related  to 
postsecondary  education  for  the  states  as  a  group  ar\d  as  individual  states. 
The  clata -from  this  tab?*e  iummarlzes  only  the  actual  bills  received  from 
respondents.    They  do  not,  for  example.  Include  data  concerning  respondents 
reports  of  significant  legislative  action.    These  are  included.  In  another 

'section  p'f  this  report.  \i  '  \ 

The  scope  of  legislat ive  activity  of  statfe'"1eglslatures  is  presented 
b'y  maj or  areas  divided  Into  subjec;tii»|tegories.    This  method  of  reporting 
these  data  is  esseht laR^rthe^ame  as-,thatt  used  in  a  series  6f  state^ 
legislation  surveys  published  annually  by  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education  from 
1957  through  196^1     In  this  report  several  additional  categories  have  been 
added,  some  have  been  subdivided  and  all  of  the  categories  have  been  divided 
"by  type  of  postsecondary  education  institution  affected  by  the  legislation. 
^      This  report  has  some  1  imi  ta't  Ions .    Table  2  summarizes  only  legislative 
actions  reported  and  received  prior  to  October  10.^    Also,  legislation^  was 
reeqived'for  Only  some  of  the  legislative  sessions  held  between  1973  and  1975, 
the  period  covered  by  this  report.    Therefore,  the  figures  in  Table  2  do  not 
represent  total  legl.?lative  action  occurring  during  the  past  Brlennium. 
Finally,  the  table  and  the  data  it  summarizes  should  be  understood  as  an 


\ 


'Martorana,  S.V.  and  others.    Survey  of  State  Legislation  Relating       ^ ' 
to  Higher  Education.    Onlt^d  State  Office  Of  Education,  1957  through  I96A, 
OE-5008-57  thrgiugh  OE-5008-6<4. 


//'. 


V 
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■  \   ■  "   '  ■  ■      .  ■     ••  /     ■  :  /  ;■■ 

indicat^lon^  of  trends  in  Jegislative  activity*  not  total  legisiative  activity; 
Secondly,  the  data  reflects  general  leglslat i ve  act i vl t^^  and  does  not  d is-  ' 
tinguish  between  proposed,  ef>acted»  and  fat  1  ing  legi  slat  ion'; 

•  • 

Among  the  several  stated  and  terrrtories,  Mew  Jersey  reported  the 
lowest  extreme  of  legislative  act  ivi  ty-^havi  ng  reported  action  in  only  one 
area.    At  the  other  extreme  is  Co^netticut»  where  forty-eight* pieces  of 
legislation  are  included  in  thirteen  of  the  nineteen  areas  in  the«tab1e. 
^*Table*l  also  shows  the  extent  of  teg^latiye. activity  b/^major  area.  The 
area  receiving  the  greatest  attention  was  Fir^c^l  Procedures  for^which  a 
total  pf  fifty-nine  pieces  of  legislation  were  reported  to  have  been  con- 
sidered...  The  ar^as  receiving  the  leasf  attention  were  institutional^  aid' 


leg^s,  fl 


to  private  colleges,  financial  aid  to  students  enrol  led  in  private* col lege^ 

■  ■  •  ,      . -  * 

**  •       .        •  • 

a^d  accredi tat  Ion  of  community  college  programs. 

The  remainder  of  this  section  of  this  report  will  consist  of  an  analysis 

of  reported  1eglslati>^  activity  ii^  each  of  the  nineteen  areas  summarized* 

In  Table  2. 


tlivity  ii)  each  of  the  nineteen  areas  summarized' 


^  Fi nancy 


This  first  category  of  legislative  activity  to  be  reviewed  includes 
a  total  of  118  pieces  of  legislation  received  from  28  jurisdictions.  The 
category  includes  three  subdivi's^ons:     I)  Appropriations  for'^ operat fng 
expenses,  2)  capital  funds  and  3)  financial  procedures. 
Appropriation  for  (^erations  ^  ^ 

As  has  been  true  in  past  years,  the  general  trend  of  appropriations  for 
communi ty/junfor  colleges  continues  to  be  upward  in  absolute  amounts.  Data 
over  a  thr€^  year  period  have  been  accumulated  for  nine  states.    Qf  the  nine 
states  listed  in  Table  3.  irWreases  in  absolute  amounts  provided^^  for  current 
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operations  are  shown  In  all  but  Missouri  and  Connecticut. 


General  Appropriations  for  Coomunity/Juirtor  Colleges  for  Cuftrent  Operatl9ns_  ; 


.'A^  •         Tablp  3 

  _    ^   ,     mtor  Coliefi 

^nd  FT£  Enrollment  for  Nine  States,  with  Percentige  Crtange:    19M-7*»,  WVT^r-.- 

'      ,  Tand  19^75-76 

1973  -/T»y^  U97A-^1975 


      1^^-  1976 

Approp7i\  .  '    •  Appropr  Kf  -  '    %        Appto'pri-     %  t " 

:ate"  .ation  FTE       at  ion  Ghange     FTE  Change     at  ion       Change  '   FtE  Change 

— '~  ~       '     ~~~  ~  '  '    T"^   :  *         ■.  ■ 

19.751  .715  3V.915  25.b98.'»15  (32)  ^i».80g  (29),  29.787.610   <6.7)    18,13V  (7)  ;S 


2;957.W6     2^601    '♦•.835.801      (66)     3.9'»S     (50)     7.190.603  (50) 
tT»     17^58*3,000    15,720'21.oi5,(#^    (20)"  18.306     (17)    20.i»06V687  (j}) 


ts 

N 

to 

IV 
X 


1- 


T 


13'.80fU0}0    25.0'iO  J5.502.00O     (13),,,  26.700     (7)     20,235.1»00  ^30) 

(20).  15J91t0pQ^(7)' 


5.'»57'^9)  . 
18.B76  (-1)  r 
2^.'»00  '(9) 


13V0^9VP09  ^0.26J -l'».832.500     (T'»)  ,12. 252- 

1541|fe,pOO  30.87^  15.085/2^  (^2)  30.33'» 

3.207. 9«3  '  3.061*  •'♦.371. '♦37     (36)  '♦.6lii 

,  7 1 2 . 526  1 68 .266  1 0'^ .  01 0 . 06'»  ^^(gJX  1 20  ,-265 

33.939.600  '♦'♦.'♦18X^827.900     (13l  50.100 


1 6. '♦00    (3  V) 
(-2)  1  18.565.729    (23)  '  Not  aval i^le 


(51).    5. '♦56.681 
(11)  ^♦'♦^0»3\l7^ 
(20)  30.308:900' 


An  examination  of  peree/itages  of  increases  of- 1975-76. AppfOpr I aPwns 


I at  Ions 


thpse  provided\in  197'^-75  Stiow^  a  less  definite  upward  trend*  Approjjj; 
In  five  states  show  a  decreasing  rate  of  IncM^se.  •  The  average  percentage  •■ 
increase  for  i97'^-75  was  22.3  percent,  while  for  1975-76  it  dedrea&ed  to 
20.0  percent.  ^  *  ' 

As  ha5  also  been  true  for  several  years.  FTE  enrollments  In  communl ty/ 
junior  coJUges  have  increased  in  absolute  figures.-  As  shown  below,  enroll- 
meats  have  Increased  in  f  ive  of  the  seven  V^^®^  for-which  complete  .cnr<>H- ^ 

'        ■  .  .  . 

ment  figures  are  avallab4e  for  each  of  the  years'^! 97'^-75  and  1975-76. 
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Missouri  and  Connecticut -^are  the  only  two  stfeites  whiciuHreported  FTE 
enrollment  decreases. 


4 


However,  when  percentage  increases  ih  enrollment  are  0Q^§j^nedv  an  t 
opposite  trend  is  discovered.    ^M^^V®  of  the  seven  states f "the  percentaige 
intirease  fn  enrollment  in  1975-76Ni.s  le^S' than  in  the^previ  v  ^ 

average  percentage  increase  i*B  enrollment  for  197^"75  was  22.5  but  in  1975' 
76  the  average  percentage  increase  f^X^  6.6  percentage  p6ints-^o  15.9  percent. 

Wherf  comparing  p6rc^ntag3  increases  in  appropriations  with  those  in  , 

;■      '  ^   '  .  '  ^    '  i 

enrollments,  we  find  that  for  197'*-75  only  foajrout  of  nine  states  had  higher 

percentage  increases  in  appropriations  than  fof*  enrollments.     In  1975"76 

•■  ■    .  •  '     •     •  '  '  '  ,. 

four  out  of  seven  states  witnessed  the  same 'oectir ranee. 
Capital  (Rjnds        yTTN    /  • 


Capital  funds  ^re  most. often  derived  from  two  sources:     (1)  income  from 


the  sale  .of  bonds  and  (2)  state  appropriations.    A  total  of  twenty  pierces  of 

•      •      ■  .  :        ■  ■      ■    ■  ■■■■■  .' 

tejgislation  were  reported  providing  for  funds  for  new  construe lSi<5n  and  capital 
improv^ents  to  institutions  of"  j;>DStsecon^ry  education.  ^ 

Jbek  legislation  reported  does  not  differ  considerably  in  content 
one  state  to  ancfth/r.    Most  of  the  bbnd  issue  legislation  includes  the  total 
value  of  the  bonds  to  be  issued,  a  general  statement  of  the  types  ofy  projects 
to  be  funded  from  the  incofne  derived  and  some  reference  to  who  must  authorize 
^he  construction  of  the  projects.    Likewise,  the  capital  funds  appropriation 
legislation  does  not  vary  considerably  from  one  state  to  another  except  in 
the  amOuntTof  the  appropriation.    One  exception  is  the  Np^th /Dakota  leg!  sUtion  ii' 
authorizing  the  issuan^^^^^W^ue  bonds  to  finance  capiV^  expense^  (24^2). 
The  noteworthy  item  in  this  legislation  is  tliat^^t  a'l  lows  a  single  bond^ 


Issue  for  more. than  one  capital  expense  project  with  bonds  being  payable 


from  combined  incoftie  of  all  the  buildings  financjn^  through  the  bond  issue. 

 f 


Also  bhe  bill  authorized  that  th^  Yeveriwe  used  Jo  pay  off  bonds  pouJd 
come  from  bul  Idinqs  dr  'tuition.    While  unddcum6q^ted ^  a  cohclusioh  SBemsr 

evfi^enV that  this  practice  U  an  unusi^l  one  and  not/ found  In  f^^^^^  j 

"      '•  \\  • 
states.  .  * 

Financial  Proceduri 

LeqisVaViw^  financial  procedures  counts  for    15  percent  ^ 

of  the  legislation  cohHJftlel^d  in  the  last  bjennium,  for  the  states  r epoij ting :^ 

'  ■     /  \       ^     \  '  *   .  ^  ,       .  ^  -  ■  - . 

Legislative  acnon  in  this  area  was  partrcularly  heavy  but  spread  pretty 

■  -  '      \  .    • . » 

;  evgnly*  among  the  states  with  activities  in  any  one  state  ranging  from  seven 

\  ;    ■  ^    '  ■  ■■ 

i  to  zero.  ^ '   ■  \  . 

The  legislation  affecting  f inane ia.t  procedures  may  be  classi f ied  Into 
four  groups:        .  ^ 

\)  Legislation  resulting  In  greater  financial  flexibility 
/  2)  Legislation  resultlxig' in  more  .aval  laWe  funds  ^ 
i  3)  ^^iBgisldti^on  resulting  In  a  decrease  in  aval  1  able /unds        V  ,         ^  / 


4)  Legislation  Control  1 Ing  expenditure  of  funds 

Several,  p^^^  reported  legislation  resultin^^  in  greater  f inane laU 

flexlbil I ty  affected  community/junior  colleges  only.    They  Included  faws  , 

^uch  as  those  passed  in  Kansas  (16-7)  and  Illinois  (13-^3)  allowing  minimum  ^ 

'  v  ■  *  .} 

bond  issues  on  tax  levies  without *a  public  referendum.    They  also  included.  ' 

.  legislation  w^h  would  provide  for  efficiency  of  resource  utilization 

thus  aiding  jBpending  fTjexibility  by  freeing  funds.     Included  here  are 

bills  proposed  in  Iowa  and  Arizona  authorizing  joint  purchasing  and  joint 

construbtion  ^  communl«ty  college  districts.  ^;  , 

^        Another^^l^erallzing  bill  resulting  in  Jneafter  fi^       flexlt^ility  is^  } 

a  bill  recently  passed  in  Connecticut  (7-3)  amending  previous  legislation 

•  by  allbwing  all  publ ic  institutions  to  transfer  a  maximum  of  $1^00  between 


Specific  appropriations  without^ior  appVtovaT  of  the  /inanciaV  advisory 

^      ..  -  -  ^  ■  ■  ^f^V       ■*  • 

cornmittee.    Previously,  .prior  approval  was  hecessary.  " 

OtVfer  piecek  of  legislation  were  received  which  will  result  in  an 

^  •  ■         t    :  *  -'^'i/ 

incrSase  in  funds  avai  lable  for  postsecondary  education.    Two  of  these 'ar6  ^ 

-attempts  to  indire<itly  bring  this.about .    A  (iroposed  bill  in  Mis*si'ssippi     .  ^ 
(24-9)  ir*treases^ the  maximum  bond  ynterest  rat€^  from  6j>ercent  to  7  percent 
unti  1  March  31 ,1976,    The  other  is     Michigag  law  which  became  effective 
in  October  of  157 A  which  a  1  lows  corporate  tax  credits  fbr  contributions 
to  organizations  dpera\:ed  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  institutions  of 
higher  eifi4cat ion.    PrevidMsly  only  Irbraries  and  higher  education  insti- 
tutions  were  all^  * 

Another  bi  l  l  of  interest -is  one  passed  last  year  in^lorth  Dakota  , 

".■■^     '^^-v  -  -v."; .      .vj    V  . 

(3^-^3)  vhich  allows  all  credits  earned  in  any  community  college  course 
to  be  included  in  cqmpuAtion  of  FTE  students  upon  which  state  aid  is 

based.    Previoiikly,  the  state  aid  formula  discouraged  other  than  full- 

-.     ' , .  •  ■"■  .    "  *  ■  . 

\ime  day  instruction.  '  • 

The  third  category  for  legislation  effecting  financial  pracedures 
is  for  legislation  resulting  in\a  decrease  in  available  funds .  ^  Jhreie  of 
these  pieces  of  legi slat  ion  were  passed  recently  in  Wisconsin.    One  of 
these  reduces  the  mult  ipl  ier  used  in  determining  state  aid  to  com- 

munity col  leges  from  55  percent  to  35  percent.     It  was  reported  from 

■■     ■    *i  '  •  •  '      i  '  ■ 

Wisconsin  that  this  is  the  first  time  the  level  of  state  support  has 

'    .  •  -■'      ■     •  "  ■      •     .  '    /  "■  . 

been  reduced  despite  the  fact  that  enrollments  a^^  increasing  at  an 

annual  rate  of  approximately  9  percent.    Another  Wrsconsin  piece  of  ' 
legislation  (A9-3)  has  mandated  that  vocational ,  technical  and  adult 
education,  districts  must  pay  costs  associate^^^^itf^^ 

educational  personnel  and  that  dertif ication  expenses  shall  not  bie  incl^jded 
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-  .■  •       \  '  • 

in  the  district  aidable  costs.    Th^  thrrc^Wisconsi it  bill  (^^-8)  repeals 
the  allowance  of  each  distrrcV  to^ include  11  percent  of  instructional  costs^ 
as  administrative  costs  in  computation  of  pperational  costs.    The  fact  that 
this  J  imlting  legislation  has  occurred  in  Wisconsin  despite  the  national/ 
and  state  leact^rship  shown  b^tte  Wisconsin  Board  of  Vocational  Technical 
and' Adult  Edticat ion  is  similar  (to  legislative  doncern  across  the  nation  * 
for  reducing  expenditures  for  higher,  education  in  the  face  of  a  faltering 

economyV  * 

-The  fourth  category. for  legislation  affecting  financial  procedures 
includes  legislation  resulting  in  greater  state  control  over  expenditure  of 
appropriated  funds.    Three  of  the  pieces  of  legislation  in  this  category 
were  reqeivedji^from  Arkansas  and  represent  signifipant  changes  in  state  post- 
secondary  education  poll  fly.  ^ 

The  effect A)f' these  pieces  of  legislation  has  been  to  define  state 
supported  Inst  i  tut  Ions -of  pos  tsl^cond  a  ry  education  as  ''state  agencies'*  and 
to  greatly  reduca^  insti tut ional  autonomy  even  to  the  point  of  reducing 
institutional  control  over  local  income.    One  of  these  pieces  of  legislation 
(*-2)  provides  for  state  control  of  alj^  cash  funds  for  postsecondary  ed- 
ucational  institutions  excluding  only  gifts  or ^endowments  not  used  for 
operating  expenses.    The  effect  of  this  law  as  reported  from  Arkansas  is  to 
place  tuition,  fees,  and  other  local  Income  under  state  control .    As  an 
example  of  the  effect  of  this  law,Sct  508^  ('•-S)  appropriates  for  salaries 
and  operating  expenses  cash  funds  resulting  from  local  revenue  such  as 
tuition.    Another  Arkansas  law  {k-k)  exempts  funds  derived  from  local  taxes 
from  this  appropriation  requirement.    However^  this  could  be  seen  as  a  token 
concession  since,  by  iQ^  lofdl  tax  fJ^^  cannot  be  spent  without  state 
approval.    Thus,  while  an  appropriation  is  not  required  for  expenditure  of 
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local  tax  fuij|ds»  pre-aiidtt  is. 


State-Le^vel  Concerns^ 


[he  legislation  included  in  this  category  all  relates  to  legislative 

activity  sJ^fecting  the  napure  of  the  state's  di rect  i nvolvement  in  post- 

*    * «  .   '     '  i  ^  . 

^        ■    '  ,  ... 

secondary  education.     Included  are  88  pieces  of  legislation  from  2^ 

■  •     ■         '  ■  "  •  fi 

jurisdictions .  '  '  •  ' 

State  Level  Administration  .  *  ' 

■  -  *'  ■ 

Legj  slat  ive. dot  ion  related  to  state-level  admirii  strati  on  of  colleges 
and  universities  are  numerous  and  viorth  separate  tabulation  and  comment. 
Thirteen  jurisdictions  reported  th irty-three  pieces  of  legislation  related 
£0  stater  level  administration.    Twenty-four  of  these  affected  all  public 
postsecondary  education  and  ten  affected  community  colleges  exclusively. 
The;  thirty-four  bills  may  be  divided  into  three  subcategories:    1)  facilities, 
2)  employment  regulation  and  3)  governance. 

Legislation  affecting  state-level  administration  related  to  racintj^s 
was  proposed  in  Connecticut  (7"6) ;  Florida  (9-131) ;  Michigan  (22-30,  22-31); 
and  Oklahoma  (36-19.  20-21)  as  well  as  others.    Of  particular  interest 

^nnecticut  legislation  transferring  \easing  authority  from  boards 
litees  to  commissi6ners  of  public  works.    Also  of  note  are  two  Michigan 
law^  allied  to  increasing  bui  Iding^accessibi  l*ity  by  handicapped  persons  by 
disallowing  exemption  from  requirements  that  3II  new  construction  be  barrier- 
free  in  design.  *  * 

One  example  of  a  law  falling  xinder  the  employmen^t  subcategory,  is  a 
Connecticut  law  (7-^1)  requiring  the  development  of  a^Ffl  rmative  action  plans 
by  all  state  aaencles.    The  third  category  of  state-level  administration 


to  faci  1  it^s 


includes  legislation  related  to  governance  powers  of  state-leveJ  boards. 
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Four  pieces  of  legislation  are  of  particular  Interest  here.  A 

WdsKlngton  law  updated  the  1 969  legislation  which  estabUshed  the 

Coordinating  Board  for  Community  College  Education.    A  Missouri  law* 

^  •  ^  ■ 

(25-^1)  transferred  responsibility  for  state-level  admlnlstra.tlon  and 

supervision.^  In  Puerto  Rico  two  actions  are  of  Interest.    One  projftt 
not  converted  Into  law  would  have  created  a  new  board  for  technical 
and  highly  skl.I  led  occupations,  evaluation  and  stripped  the  Department 
of  Education  and  the  University  of  Puerto  Rico  of  a  I T faci 1 1 1 les  .and 
jurisdiction  on  this  type  of  education.    Instead,  a  law  was  passed  on. 
August  9^  I97A  which  reorganized  the  State  Board  for  Voaatlonal  aiid 
Technical  Education  increasing  the  members  of  the  Board,  Including  the 
President  of  the  University  as  a  member  and  giving  the  Board  complete 
authority  on  technical  education,  except  th^  the  University  programs 
are  left  untouched.  ^  * 

Statewide  Coordination 

Fifteen  States  reported  a  total  of  thirty-five  p^leces  of  legislation 
affecting  statewide  coordination  of  postsecondary  education.  Eighteen 
of  these  related  to  all  public  postsecondary  education  institutions  and 
the  same  amount  to  community  colleges  specifically.    Wl thin  the  thi rty- 
five  pieces  of  legislat Ion  are  Included  two  grdups  of  legislation  of 
particular  interest.    One  of  the'se  groups  covers  the  effective  use  of 
postsecondary  educational  resources  and  the  other  relates  to  the  est 

ment  of  coordinating  bodies.  • 
.  .  ■ 

During  %he  early  decades  of  the  present  century,,  concern  for 

ordination  of  postsecondary  education  became  an  interest  6f  the  s 

fhrough  the  1960s,  coordination  was- synonomous  wl th  control  led  g 

resources.    Instltuttonal  growth  had  to  be  contained  within  the 


^  Ed/2  -  J5     •  • 

•  •/•  '  ■••^^  ■  '  '    ■  ; 

^/  ■  ■   (O  the  budget;  (2)  rationality;  (3)  standards  of  qua'lity.    During  the 

current  decade^  however,  coordination  interest  has  shifted  somewhat  to 

'    '  ^       '  ■  ■  •  ^  '  •  '  •  >  .  .  1/' 

concern  for  continued  expansion  of  postsecondary  educ^ation  opportunities 

but  withoi/t  expanding  rfesourcesr  at  an  equal  -rate.  Thus,.;state*)legislative 

and  administrative  bodies  a ne  searching  for  means  to  the  effective  and 

efficient  use  of  existing  resources.    That  this  is  indeed  tiie  case  Is 

evidenced  by  twelve  legislative  actions  reported  which  are  aimed  at 

achieving  this  objective.    Of  particular  interest  is  legislation  pron^pting 

regional  I zat  ion .  ■  '  '' 

^^^^^^  q 
rtbglonalizatlon  can  be  defined  as  a  pattern  of  postsecondary  educational 

institutions  joined  by  official  state  acti.on  or  given  official  state  re- 

cogpition  in  a  planned  effort  to  solve  certain  institutional  and  regional 

educational  needs.*    Of  particular  Interest  among  the  regional Izat Ion 

legislation  are  California  (5-19)  and  Florida  bills  proposing  the  \ 

establishment  of  regional  coordinating  councils.     In  Florida,  these  councils 

would  coordinate  all  postsecondary  education  In  a  single  community  college 

district.     In  Callforftia,  the  councils  would  review  and  recommend  to  boards 

occupational  and  adult  education  courses.     In  addition,  an  Oklahoma  law 

provides  for  the  expansion  of  postsecondary  education  opportunities  in  one 

ar^a  of  the  state  through  the  use  of  existing  resources  of  the  State  University 

'     and  a  minimal  Initial  grant  of  $100,000,    Also  included  In  this  section  Is 

the  legislation  establishing  the  Colorado  Auraria  Higher  Education  Center 

ifltd^th€  Connecticut  Higher  Education  Centers, 

AJso  of  interest  is  legislation  related  directly  to  responsibilities 


*Martorana,  S.  V.  McGuire,  W.  G.    Regional i zat ion  in  Postsecondary 
Education;    A  Preliminary  Report  of  a  Continuing  Study.  Forthcoming. 
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of  ^Ste^evel  coordinating  boards^    One  noteworthy  example  is  the 
Wisconsin  law  ('♦9-'»)  amending  previous  Ijegislation  by  allowing  the 
Stat6  Board  of  Vocational ;  Technical ,  aad  Adult  Education  to  with- 
hold  in  Whole  or  In  part,  payment  of  state  and  federal  aid  to  any 
district  board  which  fails  to^xfifort  data  within  a  fiha*  deadline,  and  . 
in  required  format.    Also  Included  here  is  legislation  providing  for 
Vocat  iohal-Technlcal.  Advl  sory  Councils  in  HawaM  and  Texas. 
Surveys  arid  Studies  ^ 

The  report  received  from  the'states  indicated  that  there,  were  ^six 
pieces  of  legislation  passed  calling  for  studies  and  surveys  of  either  ^ 
I)  postsecond^ry  education  or  2)  aspects  of  state  government  administration 
related  Indirectly  to  postsecondary  education.    Six  of  the  actions  reported 
for  this  survey  fall  into  the  former  category  and  one  falls  into  the  latter 
category!*  The  first  five  include  three  resolutions:    one  (11-6)  in  Hawaii 
calling  for  a  comprehensive  study  of  vocational  education  in  the  state; 
the  second  resolut  ion  (3'«-6)  was  reported  by  North  Dakota  which  directed 
the  legislative  counciyi  and  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  perform  a 
comprehegsl ve  study  of  postsecondary  education  Including  the  feasibility 
and  desirabflity  of  the  merger  of  junior  colleges  into  the  state  system. 
The  third  resolution  (20-9)  directs  the  Nevada  legislative  commission 
to  study  budget  formulas  and  budgef  formats  used  for  the  University  of 
Nevada  System  and  to  report  results  of  the  study  and  make  recommendations. 

Besides  these  resolut ions  are  the  follpwing  laws.    An  Oklahoma  law 
authorizes  the  Regents  for  Higher  Education  to  study  employee,  benef I ts 
.programs  leading  to  policy  direction  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  uniform  and  J|qultable  benefits  to  comparable  personnel  of  all  institutions 
in  the  system.   'A  Connecticut  law  provides  for  the  development,  of  a  state 
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master  plan. for  postsecondary  education.    One  piece  of  legislation  whidh  relates 
only  Indirectly  to  postsecondary  education  is  a  Connecticut  law  requiring  a 
state  inventory  of  facilities  and  their  use.  ^  ^ 

State  Aid  to  Community  Colleges 

Eight  states  reported  legislation  related  to  state  aid  for  community 
coUeges.    Tvgo  of  these  were  bills  submitted  by  Missouri  which  are  proposals 
to  change  the  state  aid  formula  for  commOnlty  colleges.    Without  discussing 
the  details  of  the  two  bills,  suffice  it  to  say  that  one  (25-8)  woulci^ost 
the  state  approximately  $15,000,000  less  than  the  other  (25-18).    A  North 
Dakota  bill   (B^-**)  amends  previous  legislation  which  stated  that  to  be 
eligible  for  state  aid,  community  colleges  Pted  to  be  annually  in  cted 
by  the  Board  of  Higher  Education  and  Board  of  Vocational  Education  by  adding 
provision  that  communi ty  col  lege  budget  proposals  must  be  submitted  to 
State  Board  of  Public  School  Education  review. 
Basic  Legislation 

Since  the  community  College  mbyement  has  been  viaBle  for  mawy^ears, 
it  is  noteworthy  that  some  states  are  even  now  considering  legislation 
establishing  a  Itegal  basis  for  community  colleges.    This  is  so,  however, 
because  \x\\^^  states  even  .though  community  colleges  or  similar  institutions 

are  in  ex^lstence  they  are  there  as  the  result  of  administrative  or  some. 

"  .  - 

other  actions  other  than  legislative  and  often  have  ^  weak  or  ambiguous 

legal  basis^j,    Three  of. the  five  laws  reported  in^his  section  are  meant 

to  remedy  this  kind  of  situation.    A  Texas  resolution  CiB-ll)  proposes  a 

constitutional  amendment  providing  for  junior  college  districts,  district 

taxing  and  bonding  authority.     If  the  amendment  Is  accepted  by  the  people, 

It  wi  ll  mean  the  end  of  a  communi ty  col  lege  legal  basis  held  together  by 

a  tenuous  web  of  attorney  general  rulings,  court  decisions,  and  administrative 
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regulations.    Another  Texas  bill  '(43-5)  and  a    Connecticut  law  .(7-29) 
provide  a  detailed  statement  of  the  community  college  missiogKor  these 

•  ^  I- 

states. 

A  bill  enacted  in  Arkansas  in  1973,  authorizes  the  establ ishment  of 
community  college  districts  and  provides  for  their  financing.    The  law 
is  the  basic  legislation  for  community  colleges  in  Arkansas  and  is  complete 
even  to  the  requ i rement  .that  the  State  Community  College  Board  certify 
"comprehensiveness*'  of  community  college  pjograms. 


I hst i tut ional  Concerns 


This  category  includes'  77  pieces  of  legislation  received  from  23 
jurisdictions  having  a  direct  impact  on  postse/tondary  education  institutions 
I.hc1uded  in  this  category  is  legislation  affectingT:     institutional  adminis- 
tration, trustees,  and  institutional  changes  such  as  the  addition  of  new 
campuses,  or  n.ame  changes. 
Institutional  Administration 

Seventeen  states  were  reported  to  have  exper ienced  legislative  action 

affecting  the  administration  of  p^stsecondary  education  at  the  institutional 

level.    Following  a  typology  for  this  legislation  established  by  Martorana, 

in  his  U.S.O.E.  sponsored  survey  of  state  legislation,  the  legislation  in 

^  ...  . 

this  area  Is  to  be  classified  as  ^'protective, •*  ••supporting,**  **permissi Ve^^ 

pr  "mandatory. *•    The  forty-two  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  during  the 
past  biennium  which  were  classifjed  as  being  related  to  institutional  admini 
tration  fall  into  tfilse  categ<^ries  in  the  following  distribution: 

Protect  ive      Permissive      Supporting  Mandatory 
Number  of  States  ^2         ^  7  1  5  ^ 

Number  of  Acts  10  23  1      '  8 


This  tabulation  highlights  an  fnteresting  concentration  of  legislative 
attentipn  to  permissive  and  mandatory  types  of  legislation  relating* to 
institutional  administration.  Apparently,  this  rfichotomy  results  from 
the  perceived  role  of  state  legislators  to  guide  some  developrtlent  in 

»  ■ 

higher  education  throughf  perm^i  ssive  legislation  ahid  the  legal  basis  of 

pubHx  higher  education  mandating  complu^e  to  certain  state  administrative 

procedures.  '  ^ 

Under  protective  legislation  are  listed  ten  state  laws.    One  passed 
•I  ■ 

In  Tennessee  provides  for  the  purchase  of  liability  insurance  by  Institutions 
of  higher  education  to  cover  claims  of. employees  and  citizens.    This  bill 
^  clearly  is  aimed  at  protecting  institutions.    However,  this  Is  not  the  first 
time  Tennessee  Institutions  received  such  protection.    Previously  liability 
claims  against  them  were  paid  out  of  state  funds  after  being  evaluated  by 
a  State  Board  of  Claims.    Also,  a  Connecticut  law  provides  for  the  est^lish* 
ment  of  traffic  regulations  and  imposition  of  fines  by  community  collej 
t>oards  of  trustees;  ■     ■  ■  * 

Only  one  piece  of  legislation  was  enacted  which  could  be  classified 
clearly  as  supportive.    The  Hawaii  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
resolution  recognizing  the  weak  stature  of  cofnmgnlty  colleges  within  the 
University  of  Hawaii  System  created  by  placing  governance  of  each  community 
college  in  the  hands  of  a  provost  and  the  failure  of  the  University  to 
accord  the  vice  president  for  community  coljeges  the  same  level  of 
responsibi  I  ityand  stature  ast  the  Vice  president  for  Academic  Affairs 
and  Beisiness  Affairs.    The  resolution  resolves  that  the  Vice  President  for 
Community  Colleges  should  be  given  equal  stature  with  other  vice  presidents. 

Permissive  legislation  accounts  for  twent^hre'e  legislative  actions, 
included  in  this  category  are  such  laws  as  J^he  Wyoming  Joint  Powers  Act 
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(50-5)  which  provldes^^couhtles  the  authority .*to  engage  In  all  functions 
that  cities  are  authorized  to  perform  ^hen  a  city  and  county  are  operating 
under'a  joint  powers  agreement.     Included  In  the  joint  planning,  creation 
and  financing  of  public  educational  facilities.    The  Connect tcot  legislature 
passed  five  pieces  of  legislation  in  the  Idst  brennlum  which  arc  permissive 
In  nature;    One  (7V37)  authorizes  the  expendlVire  of  funds  from  general 
appropriations  to  sLpport  chl Id  care  centers  utilized' In  Inst  I tutional 
programs.    Another  (7-1)  extends  permission  for  campus  beer  sales  to  all 
higher  education  institutions.    A  fourth  example  oT^miss I ve  legislation 
and  one  aimed  at  assisting  institutions  as  well,  's  the  Mississippi  law 

^  (2^-3)  authorizing  the  5tatc  Highway  emission  to  construct  and  repair 

'driveways  and  streets  at  public  junior  colleges. 

Six  states  were  reported  to  have  Introduced  eight  bills  of  a  mandatory 
nature.     Included  In  this  category  is  the  Florida  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  (9-2)  requiring  all  state  agencies  to  formalize  procedures  for 
administering  the  agency.    Four  other  examples  are  the  legislative  action 
taken  by  Connecticut  (7-32),  Kansas  (I6-6),  Iowa  (15-2),  and  Mississippi 
(2k-])  all  of  which  require  open  public  meetings.    The,  Iowa  bill  relates 
specifically  to  mandated  budget  hearings  of  (area  schools.    The  other  three 
are  "Sunshine"  law^  requiring  open  meetings  of  all  public  agencies.  ,        '  • 


Trustees 


Seven  states  reported  twelve  bills  relating  to  community  college 
trustees.    It  is  interesting  that  all  of  the  legislation  reported  In  this 
section  affects  community  col  lege  trustees  only.    This  may  be  the  result 
of  the  "public"  nature  of  these  trustees  as  opposed  to  trustees  of  four- 
year  colleges  and  universities.    Since y:ommunlty  college  trustees  are 
elected  by  the  public,  the  state  as  a  protector  of  public  interest  plays 
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a  supervisory  role  over  the  election.    This  is^pecially  true  when 
election  districts  do  nfat>  fall  within  a  single  munix:iple  jurisdiction  or 
when  the  community  colleges  are  state  Institutions.  .  ^ 

Among  the  seven  states  in  which  Vegislation  affecting  commu,nity  coMege 
-boards  of*  trustees  was  dealt  with.^re  Oklahoma  (36-5)*  Kansa»-^}6-8) , 
Illinois  (13-7),  \y9  (15-3),  and  Mississippi  (25-7).    The  legislators  in 
tfie  first  three  of  these  considered  legislation  concerning  provisions  for 
electing  trustees  in  general  and  the  Tatter  two  dealt  with  the  election  of  ^ 
trustees  from  subdistricts.  *  ' 

Institutional  Changes  -  ^ 

*  9  ... 

y    Twelve  reporting  states  considered  twenty-three  pieces  <5f  leg+slatfon- 
'I'elated  to  postsecondary  edudation  institutional  changes!    Three  of  these 
were  laws  establ  ish'ing  new  community  colleges.    One  Oklahoma  law  (36-X) 
authorizes  the  establ ishment  of  five^new  community  cof leges  and  another 
(36-7)  provides  for  the  establishment  of  Tulsa  Community  College.  In 
Mississippi.  Copiah-Lincoln  Junior  College  District  was  ^created  by  law 

(2i»-*2).  .  ' 

Two  other  pieces  of  legislation  led  to  institutj^al  growth  other  than 
the  establishment  of  .new  colleges.    An-Arkansas  law  autheHzes  public  post- 
secondary  education  institutions  to  offer  extensive  programs  and  a  Puerto 
Rico  law  (52-2)  converts  a  two-year  regional  college,  to  a  four-year 
institution.  \^  . 

Also,  a  Hawaii  resolution  (II-3)  has  the  potential  of  leading  to 
institutional  expansion.     It  ca^for  the  University  of  Hawaii  ^o  request 
NavaLsurpIus  land  for  poss^le  future  expansion^of  Leeward  Communl  ty  Col- . 
lege. 

Legislative  concernfor  c/l  lege  expansion  has  declined  considerably 


er|c 
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since  the^lasl^  State,  Le^islatiS^  report  by  Martiwqrfa,  when  '16  pieces  of 
expansionary  legislail^  i^ re  reports  for  the  1963-1964 •biennjum.  Mn-. 
eluded  In-  the  institutiona^l  grpwth  category' is  instftutfonal  name  changing 
v^ich  suggM^  instivtuUt>n^  e  and,  While  not  included^  the 

tabulation  of  new  i^nsti  tut  ions .  is  still  noteworthy.    LegislatPbn  in  .four  ' 
states  resulted  in  name  changes,  all  of  which  signify  some  type  of  growth. 
Ifi  Oklahoma,  all  of  the  state  co  t  Ip^es  ^ha  ve  been  redesignated.^  a. state 
college^    The  evolutionary  pattern  of  charvge  in  state  colleges  which* began 
daring  the  last  decade  is  copt4nuingi^  however,  the  rate  pf  change  may  b^ 
reduced.,  two  pieces  of  narqe^  Change  legislation  ]n  Tennessee  are  of 
.part  icular  interest .    Both  jfn'ecei  deal  w/th  the  same  institution  (Chattanooga 
State  Technical  Communi-^Xo liege)  apd  iViclude  references  not  only ^o  a  ^ 

name  change  but  ,a  function  change  as  well.    Irv  early  1973i  one  bill  (42-2)  - 

*  . .  #  -  ^ 

changed  the  name  of  Chattanooga  State  Technical  Institute  to  Chattanooga  * 
State  Community  Cotlege.    The  bJM  moved  responsibi  t  i  ty^  for  the  institution 


institut 
and  c^r 


from  Xhe  State  Bodird  of  Education  to  the  State  Board  of  RegeAts  and  cf^nQ^d. 
tho  function  of  the  insti>tution  from  purely  technical  education  to  com* 

■         ■    '  r-   .  '  " 

prehensive  community  college  education.    The  bill,  also  stated  tha(  the 

•  *.  •  ■ 

intention  of  th^  legislature  is  that  there  be  a  coordinated  pi^gram  of 
postsecondary  education  in  the  Chattanooga  re9;ion  avert ing  dRneces spry 
duplication  but  did  not  spe<l^fy  a  mechanism  for  achieving  this.*  Latet 
('»2-5)  in  the  year,  the  name  of  Chattanooga'^tate  CgpnuQity  College  was 
changed^ >to  Chattanooga  State  Technical  Community  College.    H^w^vert  no 
mention  of  any  additional  redirection  ih  the  mission  of  the  college  was 
made  so  it  can  be  assumed  that  it  remained  as  changed  earlier  \r\  the^^ye; 
al.though  the  new  name  d5)es  seenr^o  reemphasizeV  the  technical  (Mrograms 
which  the  college  offers. 


T 
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Another  piece  of  name  change  legislation  is  proposed  in  Texas  (43-2) 
»;  which  denotes  expans i on  of  .function.    The  bi  l  l  would  authorize  junior  col  lege 
districts  to  change  names  by  substituting  the  word  V'.communi tyl'  In  lieu  of 
the  word  **jynlorJV  This  authorisation  no- doulMHs^ meant  ^o  emphasize  the 


position  taken  by  the  coord inati ng  board  oflthe  Texas  State  College  and 


University  System  that  while  the  community  colleges  are  funded  almost 
wholly  at  the  state  level,  they  are  sti  lymeant  to  be  ''local"  rather  than 
*'cosmopol  itanV  llisti  tut  ions.  ^  :  \ 

Be^^^es  this  legislation  related  to  growth  and  expansion  in  post- 
secondary  education, 'attention  should  be  called  to  five  pieces  of  legislation 
mcluded  in  the  curriculum  subsect|on  of  this  report  related  to  the  establ  i.sh*  ' 
,  ment  of  cpll^e  and  university  iifesearch  centers,  ^'^'s  legislation  was  in- 

y^cluded  in  the  curriculum  section  because  of  the  obvious  emphasis  placed'' 

.»■  ■       .  .  V  ■  ■  •  .  "      ■   .  ■       ■    ,  ■•  ■  ■  ■ 

y  .  ■        ■  ■ 

on  curriculijm  in  the  legislatsjop-    Howevter,  it;  does  denote, growth  as.  well. 

Finally,  in  this -sect  ion,  attention  needs^o  be  paid  to  the  four        '  " — 


pieces  of ^gislatioi^  introduced  in  as  marty  states  restricting  growth  In 


post secondary  education.    An  Illinois  law  (12-2)  amended  previous  legislation 


by  adding  a  20  percent  incMease  in  headcount  enrol  Iment  to  exist ingf^pre- 
requisites  for  a  new  campus  to  qualify, foF<^  $100,000  inlt^l  g^rant.,  A  • 

-  Texas  proposal  J^3-9)  would  require  jiiniory  college  districts  to  receive  ' 
prior  approj^^of^.the  Coordinating  board  to  establish  branch  campuses, 
centers,  extension  facli  l  i^^ies  and  to  offer  courses  outside -the  boundarTes 
of  their  districts,     Ijif  Arkansas ,  legislation  was  enacted  1  imi ting  establ  ish- 
ment  of  new  community  <;o l  ieges  to^eight  ,  thereby  repeal  ing^V^^v'ously  granted 

'authority  to  create  an  unlimited  number  of  community  colleges.  .  An  loWa 
proposal  (15  would  prohibit  an  area  school  operating!^ 


ingl'as  a  voctition^l/ 

technical  school  frbm  expanding  its  curriculunT^o  qualify  as  an  area  community 


college-     It  also  prohibits  the  formation  of  any  add1  tional  area  schools 
which  wou4d^offer  <^ol^1e^  parallel  courses.    FinajHy^-a  Connecticut  law 
(7-2^)  requires;  /he^Corrfe^^        for  Higher  Education  to  provide  justification 
based  on  current  studies  of  population  density,  faculty  utilization,  program 
inventory,  availability  of  comparab^le  programs  in 'the  region  and  such  other 
i^iteria  of  need  as  may  be  apj^opriate  to  the  General  A^^^ly  before  any 
new  higher  education  institution^  are  established. 


Personnel 

Unlike  the  ^i tuat ion  which  existed  a  decade  ago  when  Martorana,  and 
others,  concluded  a  series  of  reviews  of  ?t^te  legislation  affecting 
'highef  education,  colleges  and  universities  are  no  longer  faced  with  a 
serious  shortage  of  qualified  personnel  to  staff  their  programs  of  in-  1 
struction,  research,  and  public  service.    Thus,  it  is  not  surprising  i 

.  :    <♦  '■  •  ■        .  '  . 

that  l^sgislative  actions  dealing  with  personnel  no  loncM^r  make  up  the 
largest  category  of  topical  areas  as  Xhdy  did  ten  ye^p  ago.     In  a  period 
of  undersMpply,  greater  interest  was  shown  In  ways  to  increase  the  man-« 
power  pool  need  in  higher  education.    However,  in  the  current  period  of 
—oversupply  and  decl ining%resources,  attention  seems  to  be  focused  on  Job 
security  as  well  as  more  traditional  interests  largely  unaffected  by 
supply  and  demand  such  as  retirement  benefits.    Such  was  the  case  during 
the  last  biennium  when  personnel  issues  accounted  for  thirty-  six  pieces 
of  legislation,  less  than  (all  but  one  of  the)  other  categories  in  Table  2. 

^  ■  >^  . 

Collective  Bargaining  *  \^  ^ 

One  functlof^of  col  lective.  bargaining  is  that  it  enhances  employment 
security  and  formalizes  employment  procedures  wh ich  is  an  important 
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consideration  in  a  time  of  instability  in  postsecondary  education.  Last 
ye^r  sixteen  states  considered  legislation  which  would  legalize  collective 
bargaining  for  professional  staff  in  postsecondary  edncational  insti tutjons. 
Three  of  tWise  are  reported  here.     In  response  to  oui^un^ev,  Connecticut  ^ 


Arizona,  and  Missouri  reported  legislation  a imef6^''"9r  legal  i ring  collective 
bargaining  for  faculty.    The  Connecticut  legislation  (7-'^2)  became  ef- 
fective  October  1,  1975*     It  was  last  reported  that  the  Arizona  and  Missouri 

bills  were  under  consideration.    The  Arizona  and  Missouri;  bills  are  .typical 

• .  •        '  .  <• 
cqI lective  bargaining  bills.    One  of  the  two  Missouri  bills  (25*10)  passed 

'  ■'■  .        I  '  .  '  -  .  , 

the  House  Committee  and  was  awaiting  House  vote  as  of  last  report  from 

*  ^   .  •  '  .       '     ■  • 

Missouri 

Three  pthei'r  bills  relating  to  collective  bargaining  have  become  law 

in  Michigan  (22-1),  Washington  (47-2),  and  Florida  (9-6).    All  of  the  bills 

deal  with  issues  involving  the  def ini t ion ,of  the  bargaining  unit.  The 

Michigsih  and  Florida  laws  provide  for  the  right  of  employee^  to  refrain 

from  joining  a  union.    The  Florida  law  provides  support  for  individuals 

denied  employment  on  this^basis  and  the  Michigan  law  require^  such 

individuals  to  pay  a  servicfe  fee  if  they  benefit  from  labor  ri^^ot iat ions 

f         ■  '       ■       .  ■  ■ 

even  if  they  are  hot  union  members.    The  Washington  law  broj^ens  the 


definition  of  '^administration'!  to  include  anyone  employed  50  percent  of  the 
time  with  authority  to  hire,  dismiss,  or  discipline  any  employ^.  Previously 
only  chief  administrative  officers  were  identified  as  fnembers  of  administration. 
Personnel  flights  ^^^^ 

Faculty  right  to  due  process  resulting  in  greater  employment  security 
were  the  subjects  of  two  pieces  of  legislation  enacted  in  Nevada  and  Kansas 

-if'  .  .  .      -  . 


Seman,  Philip,  ''Laws  on«Faculty  Bargaining,"  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education.    Vol.  10,  Np,i>  6,  p.  1. 
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■  «•  ■  ■  . 

during  thefirst  1975  legislative  session.    The  Kansas  law  (6-3)  extends 

statutory  due  process vprocedureis  upon  termination  or  non-renewal  of  con- 

tracts  to  community  college  faculty.    The  Nevada  law  (28-3)  provides  for 

an  annual  evaluation  of  full-time  faculty  and  for  a  two-year  p^robationary  1 

period  after  which  dismissal  shal 1  be  for  just  cause  only.    Dismissal  action 

must  be  in  writing  and  included  in  the,  employee*s  file  along  with  any  written 

reaction  to  the  dismi ssal .    The  law,  in  effect,  grants  tenure  to  community 

college  faculty  and  usurps,  the  constitutional  authority  of  the  Nevada 

Board  of'Reqents  over  hiring,  dismissal and  retention  of  University  of 

Nevada  employees.  '  * 

Employee  Benefits  ^ 

Seventeen  pieces  of ' legislation  were  reported  in  this  category.  Nine 
of  these  deal  with  retirement  plans  and  ia  all  cases  either  provide^foi^ 
increases  in  benefits  or  extension  of  retirement  plans  to  include  additional 
groups  of  employees.    Three  more  of  these  legislative  actions  related  to 
salaries  of  community  college  pe^jsonnel.    Two  of  these  are  Iowa  bills 
dealing  with  determination  of  area  school  superintendent  salaries  and  one 
is  an  Arizona  law  (3-3)  exenipting  community  college  employees  from  /  ' 

legislative  determination  of  salaries.' 

Five  additional  pieces~6f  1  eg i s  1  at i6n~  In  this  category  deal  with  <jn-  ~ 
employment  compensation  (9-19,  22-9)  group  insurance  (28-8),  liability 
protection  (7-17)  and  workmen's  compensation  (25"^). 
•    '  ■         '  *  ■ 

Students 

Eighteen  states  dealt. with  forty-eight  pieces, of  legislation 
affecting  pqstsecondary.  education  students  in,  1)  all  types  of  post- 
secondary  education  institutions,  ,2)  private  institutions  only  and  3)  I 


ERIC 


of 
lis 
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types  of  public  institutions,    Forfy-pne      of  these  bills  are  in  the. 
category  of  student  aid,  and  .seven  deal  with  students  In  general.  Table 

k  summarizes  the  bills  received*  *  ... 

•"■?■■>■''■. 

Traditional  practice  i  a,  qo I  leges  and  university  places  responsibility 
for  management  of  pol icies  affecting  students  and  student  affairs  on  the 
administrative  of f icial s^ and  faculties  of  the  institutions.    However , 

•■  /  ■       ^  *     .  ; 

recent  years  increasing  amounts  of  state  legislative  action  have  been 
taken  directly. effecting  students  and  institutional  policies  and  relating 
to  student  affairs.    Much  of  this  new  |^islation  has  resulted  from  a 
federal  position  of  supporting  student  aid  as  a  means  of  promoting  equal 
educational  opportuni ty  and  increased  access  to  postsecondary  education. 

TABLED 


Top  i  c  *        * ,  • 

Dis-  ^       Senior  Part-time 
Veterans    advantaged    Citizens    Scholarships'  Students 

Tu  i  1 1  on 

Rights  and 
.Responsibl 1 i  ties 

W                J  , 

8                5           ^    ^4                 \Z                2  ■ 

8 

'7 

Veterans  Benefits 


Six  of  the  responding  states  passed  3  pieces  of  legislation  providing 
for  tuition  waivers  for  veterans,  their  dependents  and  dependents  of  POWs  and 
MIAs,    Connecticut,  Florida,  Michigan,  and  Oklahoma  all  provided  for  the 
waiver  of  all  tuition  and  fees  for  dependents  of  POW  and  MIAs  and  those  kiMecf 
*in  action.    Connecticut  also  waived  full  tuition  for  veterans  of  Viet  Nam. 
Colorado  provided  for  1/2  tuition  waiver  for  these  veterans  and  Mississippi  ' 
authorized  payment  of  tuition  to  postsecondary  institutions  for  members^pf  . 
Mississippi's  Natipnal  Guard. 


c 
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Disadvantaged  Students 

Two  states  Implemented  five  pieces  of  legislation  during  th4  \as t 
biennium  related  to  educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  stydf^nts. 
Examples  of  these/  laws  include  the  Connecticut  law  which  changed  lt\  work 
study  program  for  needy  students  by  deleting  the  mandate  that  5  perceiit  of 
student  financial  assistance  funds  a'p^propr lated  In  any  one  year  shall  i>iK 
for  this  purpose.    That  same  state  provided  for  the  waiver  of  tuftlon  by 
governing  boards  for  students  who  demonstrate  substantial  financial  need. 
The  Texas  state  legislature  pass^d^  bill  in  1973  which  provided  for  In- 
creases in  educational  opportunities  for  disadvantaged  students  and 
establishes  criteria  for  these  programs. 

Senioi"  Citizen  Students  ^ ^ 

Four  stat^  passed  legislation  of  direct  benefit  to  ^enfor  ci tizens.^ 
Two  bi  lls  passed  in  Tennessee  and  one  .In  Connecticut  al low^persons  60  years  ^ 
or  older  to  audit  or  enroll  on  a  space  available  basis  free  of  tuition.  . 
Similar  jbllls  In  Arkansas  and  Iowa. do  not  require  such  limitations.    How-  *  . 
ever,  the'lowa  legislation  does  1 imit  free  enrol Iment  of  senior  citizens 
to  community  colleges  and  provides  for  reimbursement  of  $20/s.h.  to  a* 
maximum  for  the  entire  state  of  $2  million  In  the  1975-77  biennium. 
'^Scliolar?hips  "  \ 

Three  bills  were  passed  which  resulted  In  Increased  scholarship  funds 
available  In  Michigan,  Hawall^^^ahd  Arizona.    The  Michigan  and  Havfaii  bl1;l's 
amended  previously  enacted  statescholarshlp  programs  by  increasing  individual 
scholarship  c^mounts  in  Michigan  and  the  number  of  available  scholarships  In 
Haw»i  1 . 

Financial  Aid  for  Part-time  Students 

'  A  fict  of  special  sig^ficance  to  community  colleges  Is  that  In  recent 


years,  the  numberNtf  part-t ime  students  has  come  to  exceed  the  number  of  ^ 
full-time  students  enroHed  in  postsecondary  education.    The  Committee  on 
the  Financing  of  Higher  Ed ucatTSrr^r  Adult  Students  reports  th^t  since 
l969,rmore  students  have  participated  in  postsecondary  education  on  a  part- 
time  basis  than  on  a  full-time  basis  and  that  in  1972,  foK  the  first  time, 
approximately  one-half  of  the  students  enrolled  in  postsecondary  education 
did  so  on  a  part-time  basis.  - 

One  of  the  Committee's  major  recommendations  was  that  .equity  in 

/  \  * 

/i^inancing  postsecondary  education  was  Purely  needed  l^ut  would  not  be 
achieved  until  part-^time  students  shared  eligibility  with  full-time 

**  „      -  '-4 

Students  for  publicly  funded  student  aid  programs.    Two  states  have  taken 
action  in  this  direction  as  reported  in  Table  2.    These  states  are  Illinois 
and  Iowa.    Both  states  have  Opened  up,  thelrunajor  state  student  aid  programs 
to  part-time  students.    The  Iowa  legislation  Provides  that  students  enrolled 
for  a  minimum  of  six  §eme6ter  hours  are  el^igible^or  a  tuition  grant  of 
one-half  the  amount  a  part-time  studi^nt  is  el  igible- for .    The  Illinois 
prog0m  makes  part-tijne  students  eligible  ipor  1 1 1  inois  State  Schbla^ips. 
Rights  and  Responsibi I i t ies  of  gtudents 

There  were  seven  bills  reported  In  this  category.    Two  of  them,' one 
ilTConnecticut  and  one  In  Michigan  provide  for  the  etectipn  of  student 
representatives  to  governing  boards.    The  Michigan  law  declares  that  ho 
conflict  of  interest  sbafi  arise  for  stji^ents  assuming  governing  board 
membership. 

A  new  Michigan  law  deserves  special  note  for  the  attention  it  pays 
to  a  long  avoided  problem:    the  stigma  of  being  an  exconvldt.    The  bi j I , 
whose  purposes  is  tA  encourage  and  contribute  to  the  rehabilitation  of 


Financing  Part-time  Students^  American  Council  on  Education,  Washington, 
0.  C,.1974.   
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former ^offepders  artd  to  assist  them  in  the.  assumption  of  the  responsibi  I  i-* 

ties  of  ci t izenshipy  prohfbits  the  denial  of  a  license  solely  on  the  basis 
•  .v^^        ,  ^  -     1        ■  ' 

of  prior  conviction,   ^he  bill  also  requires  appi ioants,  foijprd  to  be  unqualified 

for  a  license  because  of  a  lack  of  good  4Tioral  character,  to  be  furnished  with 

a  st'atement  to  this  effect  which,  contains.a  complete  record  of  the  evidence 

upon  which  the  determination  was  based. 

A  Missouri  bill  provides'  for  the  issuance  of  high  school  equivalency 
certificates  in  that  state.    A  law  passed  in  Tennessee  removed  all  dis* 
criminatory  qualifications  for  admission -to  the  state  university  and  - 
community  colleges.    Another  bill/in'the  same  state »  removed  a  discrimination 
^against  part-time  students  by'  providing  that  all  extracurricular  functions 
and  facinjti^s  shall  be  available  to  part-time  students  enrolled  for  at 
least. s|.x  semester  ►hours  of  credit.  j 

Final ly»  two  Connecticut  bills  are  notable.    One  provides  for  the  use 

of  all  I  i  brar  ies  irr  the  state  syst^ip  by  any  student  enrolled  in  the  system; 

■     ^      '       .         \  % 
The  other  prohibits  the  discrimination. against  students  because  their 

rel^gjous  be^liefs  keep  them  absent  from  school.    Such  students  must  b^ 

^ovided  an  opportunity  tp  make  up  missed  work  at  no  extra  charge: 

Tuition  and  Fees  ■  ^ 

.-««"  . 

Ten   d I Tfefent  proposals  wiere  reported  which  affected  either  the 
ampunts  of  tuition  to  be  coljected  by  public  institutions  from  certain 
sttidents  or  procedures  followed  in  col  lecting  fees.    Bills  passed  in 
Connect i cut y  Kansas 9  Wisponsin,  Hawai i  /  apd  Texas  affected  tuition  for 
specific  type's  of  students.    Affected  were  foreign  students  in  Texas 
whose/ tut.t  ion  was  increased  from  $l'«  to  $40/s.h.;  the  rate  paid  by  other 
nonresident  students;  nonresident  students  in  Hawai  i  whose  tuition  is 
reduced  from  4  times  to  2  times  the  resident  tuition-fee;  students 
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efjirolled  in  vocational -technical  and  adult  education  districts  in 


Vj/isconsin  whonowpay  a  uniform  s.tatewide  tuition  fee;  Kansas  students  " 
Enrolled  in  community  colleges  outside  this  district  who  no  longer  need 
approval  froni(^th^ir  sending  district;  and  Connecticut  extension  students 
/who  no  longer  have  to  pay  both  extension  fees  and. tuition.  ^ 


Academic  Concerns 


This  category  is  the  smallest  of  the  major  categories  included  in 
this  report.     Included  iji  it  are  22  pieces  of  legislation  received  from 
ten  states.    However,  while  small  in  size  it  includes  some  of  the  most 
important  legislation  enacted  during  the  past  biennium.    This  is  so 
because  academic  concerns  in  postsecondary  education  have  traditionally 
been  the  sole  responsibility  of  the  institutions  themselves.    However » 
in  recent  years  we  have  seen  the  encroachment  of  the  state  into  this 
area. 

Curriculum 

The  curriculum  or  the  program  of  studies  offered  by  colleges  and 
universities  has  been  jealously  guarded  by  the  academic  community.  How- 
ever, in  the  past  decade  an  erosion  of  academic  autonomy  has  been  the 
result  of  such  occurrances  as  the  increasing  role  of  higher  education  in 
public  service;  increase  in  public  funding  of  higher  education;  and 

rising  awareness  by  public  officials  of  the  educational  needs  of  their 

/ 

constituents.    These  issues  and  others  might  be  behind  the  n^nGtccn  re  . 
ported  legislative  actions  affecting  curriculum  Jn  postsecondary  education. 
All  eleven  of  the  reported  actions  have  become  law  In  five  states. 

Ten  years  ago,  it  was  reported  by  Martorana,  that  one-fifth  of  the 
enactments  affecting  curriculum  were  restrictive  proscriptiye  in  nature* 
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The  present  study  reports  that  43  percent  of  the  laws  In  this  category  ^ 


may  be  so  labeled.    One  of  these  is  Tennessee  law  (42-13)  r^qui ring  al I  ^ 
students  to  complete  a  minimum  number  of  credits  In  either  Tennessee  or 
American  history.    A  Hawai i  resolut ion  tll-7)  recognizes  the  need  for 
enFvironmental  edqcation  and  resolves  that  it  should  become  an  esi^ential 
thrust  of  curricula  in  the  University  and  the  community  colleges^  : 
Recognizing  the  increasing  pressure  being  put  on  diploma  and  associate  \ 
degree  nursing  program  graduates  to  continue  their  education  at,^the  ^ 
baccalaureate  level,  the  Texas  legislature  has  passed  a  law  requiring 
publicly  supported  nursing  programs  to  grdnt  credits  for  actual  educational 
and  clinical  nursing  experiences. 

Several  of  the  l^ws  reported  here  may  be  described  as  "ei^abllng 
legislat  ion  J'  per(i;)itting  the  expansion  of  institutional  offerings.  Four 
of  these  relate  to  the  estarbU shment       educational  pr6graf!Q$  and  research 
centers  in  four  specific  fields.    The  Colorado  legislature  created  an 
Energy  Research  Inst ! tute  and  appropriated  $910,000  in  state  funds  and 
$l>95p»000  federal  funds  to  support  it.    The  Oklahoma  legislature  passed 
two  bills.    One  of  these  (36*^17)  provides  for  Economic  Education  Centers 
to  be  established  in-  state  colleges  and  universities  to  assist  common 
schools  with  curriculum  planning,  insiervice  training  and  institutional 
development  in  the  area  of  economics  education.    The  other  (36-2)  designates 
the  UniversTTy  of  Oklahoma's  Southwest  Center  for  Law  Enforcement  as  the 
official  training  center  for  Olclahoma  policemen. 

A  Hawaii  resolution  (ll-l)  calls  for  the  expansion  of  the  HonoUilu 
Community  College  Senior  Citizens*  Center  to  include  a  greater  role  In 
providing  programs,  training,  and  research.    Another  of  the  pieces  of 
enabling  legislation  enacted  In  Hawaii  (ll*B)  authorizes  the  Department 
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of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  to  enter  into  contracts  for  manpower 
deve lopment  and  training  programs  witK  the  University  of  Hawaii. 


Accreditation  and  Certification 

Accreditation  has  historically  been  tM  toncern  of  private  agencies 
charged  with  givingJVecogni tion  to  educarronal  institutions  whose 
performance  and  integrity  entitle  them  to  the  cQiffidence  of  the  educational 
community  and  the  public.'*     However,  state  agencies  continue  to  become 
more  involved  in  the  accreditation  process,  through  licensing,  inspecting, 
and  approving  processes.    States  view-the^r  involvement  as  required  by 
their  roles  as  protectors  of  the  public  interejlst.    In  recent  years,  this 
rational 9  has  been  supported  by  a  consumer  movement  and  by  increased 
public  financial  support  for  education,  j^rtitularly  postsecondary  ed- 
ucation. 

Eleven  states  reported  legislation  deling  with  accreditation  and 
ciert if Ication  in  postsecondary  educat ion^^^f our  of  these  provide  for  the 
regulation  and  approval  of  education  programs.    Kansas  enacted  a  law' 
pr^iding  for  the  accreditation  of  nursing  programs.    Hawaii  passed  a 
resolution  requesting  the  State  NurAng  Board  to  reduce  required  faculty 


student  ratios  in  the  state's  nursi nglyrograms .     Iowa  and  Nevada  experienced 
legislative  action  affecting  state  regulation  ^f  proprietary  schools. 
An  Iowa  bill  (15*5)  would  exempt  such  schools  accredited  by  a  recognized 
accreditation  agency  from  reqiTfred  state  approval .    The  Nevada  law  (28-7) 
is  prescriptive  providing  for  the  state  regulation  .of  private  educational 
institutions  for  the  protection  of  the  public.    The  Nevada  law  is  quite 


Accredited  institutions  of  Higher  Education,  1971*1972,  as  quoted  In 
Orlads.  Harold.  Private  Accreditation  and  Publ ic  EUgtbi I itTt  Lexington  Books: 
Lexington,  Mass.,  1975* 
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comprehensive^  covering  several  concerns  vihfch  are  typical  of  private 
accreditat ing  agencies  also  such  as  academic  quajity  and  fiscat  responsl*^  . 
bility.  ^ 

Two  bills  affect  faculty  who  are  teaching  !o  community  colleges. 
One»  a  Kansas  law  (16-10)  deletes  certification  requirements  for  community 
college  faculty  as  a  condition  of  employment.    However,  an  Attorney  General 
opinion  has  held  that  instructors  teaching  courses  supported  by  vocational 
funds  must  still  be  certified.    Quite  interesting  is  a  Wisconsin  law 


(49-11)  allowing  the  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  to  with- 
hold  or^uspend  state  aid  from  programs  whose^  faculty  do  not  meet  mjnimum 


standards.  :  * 

Finally,  four  bills-in  this  category  provide  for  the  licensing  and 
certification  of  Veterinary  Technicians  (25-3) »  Real  Estate  Brokers  (28-4), 
Teachers  (15-8),  a^d  Automotffle  Mechanics  (22-35)u^ 


if  6 
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III 


''SIGNIFICANT  UGAL  ACXlbN  AFrECtVNG 
COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  CCitLEGES 


Of  thp  forty  stat^  directors  responding  to  this  siyvey,  thirty:^one  • 
replied  to  a  request  for  information  regarding  the  most  significant  legal 
actipn  affect  ink  community  and  junior  colleges  in  the  States  during  the  past 
five  years.    Thvs  information  reflects  the  opi«i|^n  of  state'di rectors  of 
community  and  Junior  colleges  whOi'by  the  nature  of  their  position  are. 
able  to  view  action  of  legislatures,  the  courts,  and  attorney  generals 
from  a  perspective  which  allows  them  ta  see  clearly  the -fnterrelationshlp 
lof  these  actions  and  the  relative  meri.ts  ^nd  significance  of  each.  For 
this^r^ason,  the  opinions  of  these  state  directors  are  important  to  any-* 
one  inteirested  in  the  present  and  future' development  of  state  level  polijcy 
affecting  community  i^d  junior  colleges.  «  »  . 

^      The  thirty-one  state  directors  who  responded  to  tjiis  question,  reported 
a  total  of  seventythree  significant  legal  actions  which  have  been  clas- 
sified for  this  rieport  into  nine  categories  (Tables  4).    These  nine 
categories  are:    T.  Finance;  2.  Personnel;  3.  Governance;  'j.  Inst ijCutional 
Growth;  5.  Coord inatio/>;  6.  Legislatfve  Support;  ?•  Integration  of  Communitfi 
Colleges  with  Fo^r*-Year  Institutions; '8  MisceManeous;  9-  No  Significant 
Action.    A  summafyof  the  significant  legal  actions  in  each  of  tKese 


clitegories  follows: 
I.  Finance 
Florida 

North  Carol ina 
Oklahoma 
Maryland 
Texas 


Mlipis 
Georgia 
New  York 
New  Jersey 
Mississippi 


V/yoming  Massachusetts 
North  Dakot|^>  .Pennsylvania 
Washingtoh  '  W 
Nebraska     *  / 
Cal  ifo'rnia  f 
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Tjble  it  . 

Signlficanl  Actions  Afftcting 

.  •  Co'^ni  ty  and  junior  College*  in  }1  Sfles 


,1,  t  o^  1  •  b.iSf'J   Utt}ti*r\r},    1^.  cnn^<^^trn|    f  *  n.irifr  ••uppor  I  ; 

1   c.   (iovrinmnt   tonl-rnl  of  «  *t>.      J  t  u?e%  i  - 1.  d  .  ,  *c  on\ |  1 1  ufl  Onwf  1 1  y  of 
t  I  n-mc  i  n«|  inr  i  hod  •         . | 

P«.r*.onn«.t  ,  ^  .1  .  tnM.ttivi*  ti«tf  r|,i  i  n  J  nq  ;  2,b,  «*v.ilu.^t  loWf^l  faculty. 


fioVl'THrtnt  f 
Ins  t  t  tti(  (OHiil  Growt  h 
Coort^in^it  Ion 

^ki^ai^'iil' Support; 
iOqisl^t  \vt*  .ict  Ion 

Allir|nfn#*nt  with  Four-Vr^r  r»,l  h-qn.. 
No  SJqnl  f  U-inl  Act  ion 
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These  s€tventeen  states  report  eighteen  different  significant  legal  ^tions 
^affecting  community  and- Junior  col  leges  irj  the  area  of  finance.    For  * 


purposes  of  clarity,  these  are  further  subdivided  into  the  following  four 

grouRs:    a.  cost-based  fii^ding;  b.  consistent  financial  support;  c*  control 

^    •  •     ■     "  ^  ^   ■  .        ',\  ■•  "  \  •  '  ' 

.of  .^expendi tures;  d.  constitutional  it^  of  financing  method.^  "  ■ 


1.  a%  Cost-Based  Funding  W,^,^^ 


Referred^to  vairiously  as  di/fe rent  ia4^fundHig.<-^ri able  cost  funding 
or  simpl7,  cost-*ased  funding,  thTs  issue  isf  seen  a^s  ^signif  icant  one  in 
Florida,  New  Jersey,  Texas,  Wyoming/    In  Florida ,  the  state  legislature       ■  : 
has  already  adopted  a*  cost-based  fUfnding  formula,  "In  New^  Jersey,  a  propsoal  , 
to  provide  variable  levels  of  support  according  to  the  approximate  cost 
of  programs  was  irftroduced  during  the  197A  legislative  sessid^  by  tnfe  * 
Governor  and  has  recent^  ^^^^  reported  put  of^ommittee  which,  according 
to  the  State'5  Orfice»of  Cornmuni  ty  Col  leges,  gives  it  virtual  assurance 

■  '\-  %  ■         /       .  ■ 

of  passage^    The  respondent  reports  that  the  bill  is  currently  being 

^  '     Si  ^ 

delayed  by  the  state's  fiscal  difficulties  and  its  final  form  wi  1 1^  pro- 

.    ■       '     ■         .  •  -  .  ."s  ■  '  '       •     "     ■  ■  ■ 

bably  •reflect , the  aval labi 1 ity  of  state-wide  program    cdst*data.  Texas 

shifted  from  indifferent  iated  .(and  faH.»-^rol  led)  FTE  fur]l^ding  to  program 

area  (and' year- round)u contract  funding  with  passage  of  the  appropriations 

J'  •  .  *  ^ 

act  for  the  l^7^"197^  biennium.     In  H^yomi ng,  an  PTE  funding  formula  has 

■-         *  * 

been  repealed  in  favor  of  fund  al  locat ioti  qn  t^ie  basis  of  program  cost' 


need 


1»  b, -<Consi stent  Financial  Support 
«  Steady  and,  at  times,  dramatic,  increases  in  operating  and  capital 


funds  have  been  ao^oved  by  slate  legislative  bodies  in  Georgia,  lllinoj 
Oklahoma,  Missis#rt>pl^,  North  Carol  ina,  Wyoming,  North  Dakota,  and  Pennsylvania. 
In  Hbi^ Za rolina,  consistent  financial  su^ort  from  tjie^^gerieral  assembly 
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has  enabled  the  maintenance  of  the  **open  door.**    Also  No/th  Carolina 


county  Boards  of  Commissioners  are  now  able  to  l«vy  tip^  fc9^^||^l50imi  1 1 
tax  inc/ease  without  public  vote-    In  Oklahdmi;  aTT ^amiStt^^  colleges 
are  now  fully  state  funded  whereas  previously  several  were  not.  State 
appropriations  to  community  col  1 eges - i n  Wyomi ng  have  increased  72  percent 
and  51  percent  in  1973  aijd  1975  respectively.    Tbe  1971-73  appropriation 
in  Wyoming  was  6.7  million  and  Ch|e  1975-1977  appropriation  was  $16.3 
million.    State  fiscal  support  for -comm^  in  Nor^h  Dakota  has 

been  bolstered  by  a  change  in  the  basis  for  fund ing  from  actual  fyl 1 -t i me 
Student  enrol  1 merit  ^  ^TE  enabl ing  aid  to  be  received  for  summer  term 

r     and  part-time  st;uderi:lsi:^\  It  was  reporte4»from  Pennsylvania  that  the 

V-  ■  ■      ■  '  '  v/\i.  V  ■  ■  .  ■ 

I   community  college  reMb^rsfernent  formuTla  was  changed' significantly.  The 
maximum  statel  aid, Wa^V|ifficreased  from  one-third  of  $200, per  FTE  to  one- 
third  of  $1500  per  FT#  a^^  a  $150  stipend  jwI^ added  for  students  enrolled 

■         '        -A  f  ■       ■      .V,    \         ■■    ■  .     ■      ,  ,  .  ^.  . 

,    J  in  rion^transfer  courses.  vv, 
\         r.  c.    Government  Goritrol  of .^pendi^tures  \ 

State%r  cqynty  contro;!  over  e)spenditu res  of  public  funds  by  community 

alleges  has  Increased  recently  in  New  York i  Maryland ,  Washington, 

■     -4*  '^'^  '  ^  • 

CaT  ifornia^  and  Massachusetts.    Community  col  leges  in KevFYprk  have 

y  "  •  ■   ■  ■  .  "  ■  .V    ^  \     .  -  '  ,   ^  : 

experienced  diri  end  to  op6n-ended  support  of.  community  college  expenditures. 

The  afloption  in^  1969  of  the  so-calledH^gler  Formulav  f^^^         its  ' 

imperfections,  si^alled  an  end  to  New  York's  assumption  that  local  boards 

of  trustees  and  would  be  ablevlc^  exei-cise  sufficient 

discipline  in  tempering  the  escalation  of  coiT*fl(Mh^ty  col  lege  costs.  In 

.  \  "  '  ■     V',  ■ 

Maryland,  the  1973  General  Assembly  authorized  county  governments ^to 

review  and  control  community  college  budgets  which  previously  were 

free  of  control  >y  taxing  authorities.    The  General  AssombI  y<*i  I  so  oufhorl^ed 
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^counties  tf>  sp^^        level  of  local  support  which  had  previously  been 
\>bli^ted^i  i^^^^^M  tjhls  actfon  Is  llk^ely  to  result  In  changes  in 

itate  contr ibuijipns  and  tultiion.    A  Washington  State  Supreme  Court  decision 
in  the  ?*5re6nwck)dV*  caseff^  confirmed  the  statutory  authorl  tyfof  the  State 
Board  for  Community  College  Education  to  limit  thie  expenditure  of  both 
stat6  iand  local  revenue  by  comrtiunlty  college  boards  of  trustees.     In  that 
stdt6,  community  colleges  are  viewed  as  state  agencies  with  funds  ap-^  ^ 

.  ^  '        ^'      .  "      ■  \  •  ,V 

pfopr rated  to  tfie  State  Board  which  distributes  the  funds  to. the  colleges* 
In  Californiat  Idcial  community  col         budget  autonomy  seems  end3ngefed 
as  a  result  df  a  IrinPt  placed  on  stat-e  aid  to  community  college  adult 

'     i',     ■  .  ■      ■'.     .  ■ "    ^    ■    •  •' 

education  pro^ramsi.    The  llmit-  Is  only,  for  one  year  bMt  a  Los  Ahge'le^  ^, 

^      ■   .    '  .■  ^  ■  .       :  -      ■   '  9      '  ' 

Times -article  of  August  20,  197^  cc^pprts  an  administration  official  saying 

,    "        , '  •        .  ^-    ■         '      '         *      .      .  ■ 

it  may  lead  to  reform  of  the  entire  method^f  financing  community  colleges 

in  order"  to  ""get  ja  hold  on  adult  education  i^rog  if  ams.    This,  the  article 

reports,  would  probably  evoTve"^  into  a  1  \ne  i  t^m  budget ,  giving  the  Gov^rno^f 

and  legislature  more  control  over  communi  ty  col  lege  programs.    A  Senate 

Bill  passed  in  197^  h^d  shifted;  signi fioapt  financial  sypport  of  the 

colleges  from  local  districts  to  the  state,  but  cbllege  ^udgets  are  still 

largely  local ly  "control  led.  •  ^ 

Wtthout  a  doubt,  the  most  significant  occurr^ance  1  n  Massachusetts 

•     <i        ■  .      '  .  • 

has  been  the  budget , restrict  ion.    As  of  the  first  week  in^October,  the 

Board  of  Regional  Community  Colleges  w§ts  st  II  Uope  rating  wi  thou  t  a  budget 

on  90  percent  of  Jast  year's  expenditures,    ^ccording^tis^  respondent 

from  Massachusetts,  *-the  problem  carriip  about  as  a  result  of  the  state '"^ 

large  deficit.    Although  strong  support  for  commurvi  ty  col  leges  i  s  still 

parent  in  the  legislature,  all  state  agencies  are  being^  asked  to  reduce 

spending^.    Ve^V^Ha^^in  August,  we  were  notified  that  we  would  haye  to  live 


with  less  money  for  the  full  fiijcal  year  than  was  appropriated  last  year,  v 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  we  havievpnrolled  Almost  3,000  more  student^ 
this  fall.  .  .  the  inclusion  of  a  mora^tori  Mm  on  merit  ihcre^si^s  in  l^ast 
year's  budget  is  a  direct  threat  to  the  Board's  fiscal  autpnclmy.  .  . 

1.  d.    Consti  tutional  ity  of  Financing  M^hd^  j  |      i  ^ 

The  constitutional  ity  of  the  financing  method  used  by  c<^  -  i 

'  I'  ■  \"      '  1 '  . '! '  ^  ■  ■  '4  ! ■* 

^colleges  has  been  successfully  challenged  in  Nebraska  ahd  is  Ithriieatenea 

in  New  Jersey.    Because  Nebraska's  state  constitution  prothibi ts'  the  use/l  I 

of  loc^l  property  tax  and  sales/income  tax  for  state  use,  the  State  . 

Supreme  Court  found  t^  fund ing  fornjula  for  Nebraska's  Statfewlde  System, 

which  depended  upon  these  Sources  of  funds  uncQnst^tutional .    The  State 

legislature,  subsequently,  decided  to  retain  this  local  property  tax  basis 

of  funding  the  technUal  community  colleges  which  meant  that  th#  State 

Board  for  Technical  Community  Colleges  and  the  statewide  system  had  to 

■  '  "      ^-  -  .    •■  . 

bfe  abolished.     In  New  Jersey,  the  Botter  i^ecision,  in  a  case  involving 

^  ■  ■■   ♦  - 

public  schools,  held  as'unijDnsti  tution^l ,  the  method  of  financing  public: 
t         ,  ■  ■  .  -■  ■  ■  , 

schools  by  property  taxes.    While  this  decision  has  not  been jjCons trued 

ta  apply  tp  community  colleges,  it  may  represent  a  threat  in  future  years. 

2.  Personnel 

Cal i  fornia  Hawai  i 

Florida  New  Jersey  o  , 

These  four  states  reported  nine  significant  legal  actions  affecting  comJBow 
and  junior  colleges  in  the  area  of  personnel.    Five  of  these  actions  were 
reported  by  New  Jersey  with  the  other  three  states  reporting  one  each. 
These  actions  can  be  grouped  Into:    a.    collective  bargaininq  Icq i s Idl ion; 
*  b-  evaluation  of  faculty;  and  c.  rights  of. part-time  faculty  members. 
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'  .     >    '  .       •     •  •  ■ 

2^  a.    Colliective  Bargaining  ^ 

Hawaii,  Florida  and  New  Jersey  have  all  adopted  col lective  bargaining 
acts  affetting  comrtuni ty  college  facul ty  and  Cal ifMpia  is  considering 
on%.    The  respohdents  from  Hawai  i  and  F 1  or i d jj^^^egt t  that  the  collective 
bargaining  acts  within  their  states  have  resul ted  in  major  changes  in 
adrininistrative  procedures.    In  New  Jersey,  Senate  Bill  1087  expand i ng 
thk  scope  ot  collective  bargaining  was  passed.    However,  because  of  con-i 
flict  With  several  other  laws,  the  effect  is  not  clear.  T^^Jl  by  Itself, 
SBfriq87  wbul^  make  everything  negotiable  except  tertain  peJiHaj^provisions 
whiclf  «(rfe  specif  ical  ly  exempted.  ;  •  ^ 

2v  b.    I^Sjiluation  of  Faculty  '  V 

r    '  California  and  New  Jerse^  hfiive  both  experiencgfll  significant  legal 

i ■■.  .,\  •     ■      ■       •  ■  V 

actions  related  to  the  qval Mat ion  of  part-time  faculty.    In  Cal ifornia 
legislation  |j)rovidi|ng  fqr  the  evaluation  of  instructors  Is  seen  as  an  ; 
answer  to  anti-tenure  sentiment.    The  NeW  Jersey  respondent  reports  that 
an  Ass^fttbly  Bf 11  (AB-328)  passed  in  197^  provided  for  the  evaluation 

'•i      s''-;  '     ■  '        '  •        '    .  ■  'i 

and  development  iof^  staff ,  multi-year  contracts  for  administrators,  ajnd 

■  '    '  ''m 

modifying  tenure  pi^pvisions  principal  ly  by  extending  the  probationary 
period  from  three  to  five  years  ahtl  defining  eligibility  for  tenure. 
Several  court  decisions  have  reaf f i rmed  the  right  of  boards  to  exercise 
judgment  in  evaluating  faculty  and  staff.    Also,  a  Board  of  Higher  Ed- 
ucation policy  regarding  the  establ  i  shrtfent  of  reasonable  ratliDS  of  tenured 
to  non-tenured  faculty  was  challenged  and  upheld  by  the  New  Jersey 
Supreme  Court.  ' 
2.  c.    Part-Time  Faculty  Rights 

New  Jersey  has'^experienced:  f DIM r  court  cases  regarding  rights  of  part- 
time  communi tycol  lege  faculty^.    Three  of  these  cases  concerned  the  applica 
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■  "•  '  ,  ' 

■"  *  '  '   ■  ■  ■  .  ■  '  .  * 

bility  of  part-time  service  toward  the  probationary  period  and  were 

.*-  ■  ■  *  * 

referred  to  the  chancellor  for  >iearing.    According  to  the  respondent,  the 

*  ■*  I  ■        *  • 

ruling  in  two  of  the  cases  and' ^opn  probably  the  third  as  well,  was  that 

part- Jiine  service  did  not  arpply.    These  cases  are  likely  to  go  back  to 

the  courts  now.    The  fourth  case  involvei^  a  New  Jersey  Supreme  Cou'rt  * 

decision  pertaining  to  pub^lic  schools,  ^but  affecting  community  colleges 

as  well,  ruled  that  boards  must  provide  reasons  for  non-renewal  of  contracts 

even  for  probationary  employees.    The  California  Legislature  also  recognizes 

the  rights  of  part-rime  faculty  and^il^s  a  bill  pending    which  provides 

for  these  rights.  v  ^  f?  ' 

3-    Governance  \  t^**  .  > 

.Missouri,  Miss^issippi,  West  VirginiA,  New  Jersey,  Puert^ico 

.Governance  of  community/ junior  co4, leges  has  been  a  consistently 

recurring  legal  issue.    Most  often  conflicti  has  arisen  over  whether  or 

not  these  institutions  were  to  be  local  in  their  emphasis  or  whether  they 

were  to  be  recognized  as  .state  institutions.    Four  states  (Missouri, 

Mississippi.,  West  Virginia,  and  New  York)  have  taken  positive  steps  toward 

resolving  this  issue.    A  third  state  (New  Jersey)  and  a  territory  (Puerto 

Rico)  are  still  entrenched  in  the  conflict.    Since  all  of  the  actions  to 

*  • 

be  reported  center  around  a^  single  issup,  this  ^section  wi  11  not  be  subr 

classified.    The  actions  will  be  reported  and  analyzed  below  by  state. 

•  »  * 

Missouri  ,  '  ' 


'    In  the  judgment  Of  the  respondent  from-thft  Missoyirt  Department  ctf  

Higher  Education,  the  most  significant  recent  legal  action  in  Missouri  has 
been  the  enactment  and'  implementation  of  governmental'  reorganization  which 
places  the  public  corrtmuni  ty/ junior  colleges  under  the  newly  created 
Coordinating  Board  for  Higher  Education."    Previously,  statewide  supervision 
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coord  inat  f\pn  of  public  community/Junioc  colleges  had  been  the  divided 
responsibi  I  i  ty  of  the  State  Board  of  Educat  ion^  and  the  .Mi ssojiri  Commission 
on  Higher  Education*   .In  The  -Second  Plan  for  the  Coord i nat ion  of  Higher 
Education  in  MissoUf'i  for  the  Sgvent  tes ,  publishted  by  the  Commi  ssfon  in 

—   ^  TT^/^ryrr^^'  •  *  ■ 

-  .     '  t   *    -^"^^  .  *•'•*<, 

1972,  It  recommended  centralization  of  pufhlic  communi ty/ junior  col  leijrfs.*  /.  ^ 

*    •  ■   «.  ■        ■     *  ^  f- 

^''>  • '   ' .     '  '  7     ■ '    ■  .  ■  .    .  ** 

under  pne  office.    The  Commission  belie^ved  that  the  division  of  reSfponsibi  1  rty 
then  ih  effect*  resulted  in  inadequate  communication  between  the^  two  responsible 


bodiesX  low  visibility  of  community/Junior  colleges  and  their  inadequate  . 

\  .  .  -  *  . 

financing.    While  the  Commission  felt  that  publit  Junior  colleges  should 

be  brought  under  its  purview,  the  purpose  and  hppefully  the  results  .of 
placing  thJ^m  under  the  newly  formed  Coordinating  Board  for  Higher  Education 
results  froAj  similar  intentfons. 

Mississippi  \ 
The  Mississippi  Junior  College  Commission  is  a  fifty  year  old  co- 
ordinattng  bodyV     Recently  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  attempti^d 
to  order  th€  J.un\or  College  Commission  to  requi^e  certain  actions  of 
junior  college^  in  the  state.     However,  the  Commi'ssion  refused  to  cajry 
out  the  orxfer  of  the  Justice  Department  on  the  ba^is  that  it  Was^  a  co- 
ord inat/ng- body  only  with  no  governj ng  .author I ty  or  power.    The  Commission 
maintained  that  (he  junior  colleges  were  fully  antonomous  i nst i tut  Ions 
eai:h  with  its  own  board  of  trustees  which  would  have  to  be  dealt  wtth 
separately.    This  opinion  was  upheld  by  a  state  attorney  general  ruling 
reaffirming  the  local  board  of  trustees  as  the  governing  body  of  junior 


colleges.     The  case  Is  now «bef ore  the  federal  courts.  Significant 
act  I vi t ies.  in  MfsstssippI  rel^^d  to  this  case  have  been  the  continuance 
of  the  principle  and  practice  or  local  control  of  junior  colleges  in  the 
face  of  infringement  and  duplication  attempts  by  the  University  of 
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Mississippi,    in  recent  years  the  state  legislature  has  refused  to 
consider  several  bills  wh^ch^wdJlJ Id  have  central  i zed  governance  of  junior 
colleges  by  placing  them  under  control  of  the  University  of  Mississippi 
or  by. forming  a  statewide  community  college  governing  board.    Thesis  tills 
>ad- been  introduced  in  the  nine  of  increased  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 
Whfie  .the  bills  were  unsuccessful,  it  is  reported  that  there  is  still 
some  evidence  of  state  authority  being  exerted  upon  local  junior  colleges 
anyway  through  agency  regulations  attached  to  state  monies  such  as  those 
reguVatlons  fostered  by  the  State  Commission  on  Budget  and  Accounting 
and  the  State  Bui  Iding  Comm*lsslon.  , 

West  Virqinia 

.   .  . 

,  The  most  significant  legislative  action.occurring  in  West  Vi^gjnia 
in  recent  years  was  the  I969  enabling  .fegislatibn  that  created  the  West 
Virginia  Board  of  Regents  and  which  specified  that  all  state  colleges 
and  universities  would  be  governed  exclusively  by  the  Board.  According 
,  to  the  respondent,  the  Board  has  made  much  progress  in  developing  the 
community  toll ege  movement  in  West  Virginia.    Three  branch  institutions 
have  been  converted  into  individual  community  colleges  and  four  foyr- 
year  colleges  and  one  university  have  been  authorized  by  the  Board  to 
establish  community  college  components • 
•  New  York 

The  most  significant  recent  action  in  New  York  has  been  the  separation 
of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Higher  Education  sponsored  community  colleges 
from  the  SUNY  system. 

New  Jersey 

While  the  actions  in  West  Virginia  and  Missouri  which  centralized 

'   \ 

governance  of  communi ty/ junior  colleges  at  the  state  level  will  most 
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IrlcelV^ot  end  conflict  between  local  and  state  Interests,  they  .may 
reduce  the  kind  of  confusion  over  the  local  or  state  nature  of  communi^ 
colleges  which  has  occurred  irt  New  Jersey.     In  recent  years,  two  court 
cases  and  a  Board  of  Higher  Education  rullng(whlch  has  the  force  of  law) 
have  occurred  In  New  Jersey  relating  to  the  governance  of  community/ 
junior  colleges  and  thought  ta  be  s«ignlf leant  by  the  respondent  from* 
that  state.     '  , 

One  of  the  two  court  cases  occurring  In  New  Jersey  Is  clearly  a 
personnel  Issue,  but  it  -is  significant  a$  an  example  of  intrus  Ion  into 
local  governance  by  a  court  of  the  state.    The  case  Ihvolved  six  trustees 
and  the  president  of  a  New  Jersey  community  college  who  were  held  personally* 
responsible  In  the  amount  of  $10,000  each  for  .their  actions  (violation  of 
U.S.  first  amendment  rights)  In  dqhylnsf  a  contract  to  a  faculty  member 
who  had  published  an  article  criticizing  the- board  of  the  college. 

The  second  New  Jersey  court  case  to  be  reported  under  the  '^Governance*' 
classification  involves  an  appellate  court  decision  that,  despite  the  Ian- 
guage  of  ^the  community  college  law  suggesting  that  community  colleges  are 
county  colleges,  they -are  hot  "institutions  of  the  county"  and  did  not  ad- 
rflress  whether  they  were  Institutions  of  the  state. 

According  to  the  respondent  from  New  Jerse/T  a  continuing  <|uest ion  re- 
mains concerning  the  authority  of  superior  bodies  (legislature,  board  of 
higher  education)  to  restrict  cbmmunity  college  fiscal  autonomy,  particularly 
iff  the  area  of  salari^.     It  was  reported  that  afn  earlier  Board  of  Higher 
Education  "regulation"  establ Ishing  maximum  salary  levels  has  been  replaced 
by  a  virtually  Identically  worded  "standard"  because  the  former  was  deemed 

it.  '  ' 

in  conflict  with  collective  bargainin^i^and  was  unerifarceable. 


SI 
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Puerto  Rico  j .  '  > 

According  to  the  respondent  from  PuertO-Rico,  postsecondary  education 
in  the  territory  suf feVs^rom  the  lack  of  a  clear,  well-defined  policy.^  It, 
would  appear  that  the  Puerto  Rico  legislature  supports  the  centralization 
of  control  over  its  communi ty/ junior  colleges  (regional^  col  leges)  and 
vocational  education.    Toward  this  end  it  has  created  the  Admi ni stra^t ion 
of  Regional  colleges  which  has  led  to  expanding  the  Regipr^al  College  . 
System  to  six  insti  tuti'bns  and  an.  increasie  in  their  occupational  offerings 
to  twenty-five  programs.    However,  a  locally  sponsored  and  autonomous 
community  college  has  also  been  establ i shed  to  be  operated  b/  the  San 
Juan  Municipal  Government.    The'Reglonal  Colleges  are  authorized  to  grant 

V 

associate  degr^^tt^j^  A  law  was  enacted  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  Ed- 
ucati6n  to  grant  associate  degrees  also  to  graduates  of  technical  . 
institutes  of  the  Department  of  Education.     Furtbermojj^,  a  1202  Commission 
has  been  created  td  administer  Titles  U  VI,  VII  and  X  of  the  Higher  Ed- 
ucation Act.     In  addiction,  two  of  the  six  Regional  Colleges  have  beenj  

converted  to  four-year  institutions  and  the  Commonweal th  Board  for  '        '  • 
Vocational  and  Technical  Education  has  been  given  added  authority  over 
technical  education.    Thus,  while  the  intent  to  centralize  postsecondary 
education  planning  and  administration  is  evident,  various  legislative 
actions  have  iCi^^^ur red  which  have  weakened  centralized  authority  in  the 
Commonwealth.  ^ 

Institutional  Growth  —  ^  — ^  ^  


*     Nevada  Puerto  Rico  Tennessee 

Respondents  In  Nevada,  Puerto  Rito,  and  Tennessee  have  labeled  the 
formation  of  new  col  leges  as  significant  legal  action.    Nevada  established 
two  new  community  colleges  in  1971— Clark  County  Community  College  and 
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Western  Heva<Ja  Community  CoTleaeV^Puerto  Rico,  as  mentioned  in  th^^ — 1 
section  above,  has  e^'OHfi  iihed  six  Regional  Colleges  and  one  municipal 
community  college.     In  Tennessee,  it  is  reported  Ifiat  four  community 
colleges  Were  established  and  a  state  technical  institute  was  converted 
to  a  technical  community  college. 
5.  Coordination 

California  Kentucky  Hl-i,nois 

Coordination  of  postsecondary  education  aimed  at. reducing  duplication 
of  resources  and  increasing  efficiency  of  delivery  to  the  public  is^ 
usually  a  concern  of  State  Directors  of  Communi ty/Junix)r  Colleges.  How- 
ever, only  three  respondents;  California,  Kentucky,  and  Illinois  selected 
legal  activity  aimed  at  enhancing  coordination  as  a  significant  occurrence 
in  the  past  five  years.    The  basic  philosophy  of  coordination  is  closely 
aligned  with  that  of  governance  which  may  have  resulted  in  some  activities 
being  reported  under  Governance  which  could  just  as  well  have  been  mentioned 
here.     Nonetheless,  the  lack  of  signi fieance  given  to  activity  related 

to  the  reduction  of  dupl ic&tion  and  efficient  utilization  of  resources 

i s  noteworthy. 

Cal ifornia  reported  the  establishment  of  Regional  Occupational 
Programs  (ROPs)  and  Regional  Occupational  Centers  (i^OCs)  in  Vocational 
Education,  the  establishment,  in  \37k,  of  the  California  Postsecondary 
Education  Commission,  and  proposed  legislation  to  establish  Regional 
Education  Councils  as  significant  action  occurring  in  th6  past  five  years. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  significant  legislative  action  is  that 
introduced  by  Senator  Montoya  and  reVated  to  the  establishment  of  regional 
educational  councils.    The  Bill  as  It  passed  out  of  the  education  committee 
provides  for  the  creation  of  regional  education  councils,  composed  of  rep- 
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resentatives  of  local  educational  agencies ,  to  review  and  make  recommendat 

of  vocational  education  courses,  adult  education  courses,  amd  community  ser 
•  *     »  •  **' 

vice  classes  and  to  prevent  unnecessary  duplicatipn  of  such  courses  within 

a  region.    Regional  coordination  of  education  prog rams -as.  a  Jiationa I  concern 

has  been  documented  in  a  forthcoming  national'  study  of  regionalism  in  post- 

secondary  education  by  Martor^na  and  McGuire.      The  Montoya  bill  stands 

out  frpm  those  reviewed  in  the  study,  however,  because  ityincludes  in  th^ 

text  of  the  bill  definitions  of  unnecessary  duplication  of  courses,  and 

services.  Other  bills  with  similar  purposes  merely  state  that  unnecessary 

duplication  will  be  reduced  and  provide  for  mechanism  to  promote  such 

reduction,"  but  do  not  define  unnecessary  duplication  as  does  the  Montoya  ' 

bill.     In  section  '»6I5'»  (a)  6  (b)  of  the  bill,  unnecessary  duplication  of 

courses  is  defined  as  having  occurred. 

"When  two  local  education  agencies  or  programs  offer  the  same 
vocational  or  adult  course  to  the  same  type  of  student  population 
using  similar  operjational  characteristics  as  to  prerequisites, 
time,  or  transportation  in  the  same  geographical  region.'' 

Unnecessary  duplication  of  services  Is  defined  by  the  bill  as  having 

occurred.  •  ^ 

%  "        '  '  • 

*Vhen  a  Jocaii  educatfonal  agency  or  program  is  opened  to  adults 
for  the  first  time  and  draws  students  from  existing  approved 
adult  education  programs,  without  mutual  agreement." 

As  in  other  states,  the  current  fiscal  crisis  occurring  In  Calflornia  result 

ing  in  such  actlort^V^testrictfng  growth  through  a  percentage  limitation 


Martorana,  S.  V.  and  McGuire,  W.  Gary,  op.  cit- 


on  state  support  /unds  (see  previous  subsection  on  Finance)  has  mad^^*"^^ 
bills  sucrt^ as  this  one  popular  imong  legislators* 

fn  Kentucky  th^  most  signif icaSt'Jegislatfon  affecting  community  * 
collegei  is  Judged  to  be  Senate  Bill  S**  as  passed  by  the  1972  General 
Assembly.    This  bill  brofadened  the  pov^er^  of  the  Council  on  Public  Higher 
Education  by- providing  for  the  followinig: 

(1)  Increas^lay  (voting)  membership  of  the  Council  from  nine  to  ten. 

(2)  Adds  the  Werintendent  oft  Public  instruction  to  theXouncil 
^  as  a  voting^en^ber. 

(3)  Requires  as  of  ^uly  I,  l!972,  the  appointment  of  new  lay 
membership  of  the  Council,  by  the  Governor  wi thou t  precluding 

#  .   the  reappointment  of  present^membcris. 

.         >  '  '  ^       -■  •  • 

^     (k)    Renames  Kentucky  State  College  as  Kentucky  State  University. 

(5)    Requires  Council  approval  of  all  instructional  capital  *  . 

cdhst ruction  projects  in  excess  of  $IOO,pOO.,  » 

s 

^    (6)    Requires  Council  approvapof  all  graduate  degree  programs 
^  and  professional  school  programs. 


f 


(7)  ^lemqves  Council  staff  from  stdte  classification  system. 
.  ,<^.     ■  * '  <^ 

(8)  ,   Directs  the  Council  to  prescribe  manner  in  which  budget 
,     -       requests  of  the  institutions  will  be  prepared. 

(9)  Provides  an  appropriation  of  ^227,500  for  1972-73  fiscal 
yjear  and  $258,600  for  1973-7^  fiscal  year. 

...     •  '  ■  ^  ,  ^         .   ■  ' 

in  Illinois  a  significant  piece  of  legislatlive  action  this  ye^r 

prov^ided  for  cooj^ratlve  endeavors  between  public  shcobis  and  community  ^ 
c^leges  for  vocational-techn*lcal  programs  regarding  facilites  and  various 
techn i ca I  prov I s i ons . 


'  9 

6.    Legislative  Support 

Arkansas  Utah  Tex. 

Illinois  Wisconsin. 


Legislative  support  In  the  form  orT.  I.  strong  basl^  legislation  or 
2.1  other  legislative  action  strengthening  the  legal  basis  of  community/ 
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junior  colleges  Is  understandably  slgnlflcaiit  to  State  Oi  rectors  of       ^  j 

Community  and  Junior  Colleges.  * 

.  .  ■    ■    •  '  ' 
6.  a.    Basic  Legislatio>i         ^  . 

•    -  ■  %-    •  - 

The  mott  significant  legal  action  occurring  In  Arkansas  in  recent 

sn  Att  103  of  1973  which  authorizes -thfe  esta^  ishmcnt  of 

community  colleges  as  provided  in  Amendment  52  of  Arkansas  State  % 

Constitution,  adopted\>y  the  electorate  \n  The  Act  provides  for 

a  method  of  establislU^g  community  college  districts,  for  the  selection 

of  governing  b<(afd6Mand  the  levy  of  taxes.    The  Act  estabi  Ishes  ea  strong 

basis  for  commUnI  ty  cb^Ieges  wi  th  both  state  and  Itoca I  efforts.        ^  t 

The  Utah  System  of  Higher  Education,  including^^ree  ptjblic  community 
, '       .  • '         '  *      'm.       t  ...  .  •  ■ 

colleges  and  two  technical  cqlleges^  is  governed  by  a  single^ljoard.  the 

State  Board  of  Regents.    Certain  powers,  however,  are  delegated  by  the 
Regents  to  local  institutional  councils.    The  basic  nature  of  thiss/stem 
was  supported  by  the  legislature  in  1969  with  the  passage  of  the  Utah 
Higher  Education  Act,  followed  by  a  1973  Utah  Suprpme  Court  decl sion  .up- 
holding  the  cor^t  1  tutional  1  ty  of  the  Act.  • 
6.  b.    Strenghtened  Legal  Base  • 
In  1 1 1 1  no  I s ,  two  legislative  actions  occurred  since  1973  which  have 
resulted  if)  a  stronger  legal  posltibn  for  public  communi ty /Junior  colleges 
in  the  state.    The  first  of  these  was  the  establishment  of  independent 

cqnmunity  college  districts  throughout  the  state.   ^Ihejecond  was  the 
»  •  •  • 

YransT«r       statu to?^^  Common  School  Act  to  the^  Commun I  ty  7^ 

College  Act.  ^  • 

The  respondent  from  Wisconsin  reports  that  the  most  significant  legls- 
lative^declslons  In  recent  years  were  those  which  provided  for  placing  every  ^ 
citizen  in  the  state  Into  a  vocat lonal ,  techolcal  and  adult  education  district 


as  opposed  to  a  city  school  concept ^  and  legislation  allowing  the  State 
Board  6f  Vocational ,  technical  and  Adutt  Educiation  ^p  merge  districts. 
'         In  Texas,  Senate  Bill  358  of  1973  gave  statutory  recognition  for 

A  ■  ■  i;—     ■ .    ^  ■■■■ 

the  f I rst ft im6,  to.  the  purposes  of  pupl  ic  community  col  leges. 


7.     Integration  with  Four-Year  Colleges 


^Delaware      ^  Puer^  Rico 

One  state  and  one  territory  noted  that  significant  action  had 
occur^red  which  resulted  in  a  closer  integration  of  community  colleges 

■■•\  ■    '  '         PI   ■  ■ , .  ■ 

with  four-year  ii^stitutions.  '  . 

Community  col  leges  in  Deia\jjar£  have  exper i enced  general  legislative 
approval  to  become  recognized  :as  lower  divisions  of  higher  educatioh  wi  th 
all  credits  accepted  at  four-year  colleges^',  ^ 

In  Puerto  Rico,  Regional  Colleges,  w|>ich  are  simi  lar  to  commum  ty  * 
colleges,  are  gradually  being^onver%ed  into  foU4:-year  institutions.  Two 

of  six  regional  colleges  have  already  been  converted  and  the  respondent 

•  ■  •     ■  ■     '    -    ■    <  *     -■.  ■ 

fj^  Puerto  Rico  reports  two  more  may  be  converted  soon. 

8.     Misceillaneous  '     ^  ^ 

Florida  Illinois  California  Texas  .  \' 

•         ■        »        .     ■    '   ■  ' 

This  category  includes  legislative  actjvi  ty  which  is  si;S|^l1ificant  - 
''^       ',  /'  "  ' 
but  idiosyncratic.    That  is,  they  are  unrelated  to  any  bt^her  actions 

^         ,  ..  '  '    \  ■ 

.reported    in  the  above  seven  categaries. 

•  ■  '  ■  -  *' J  -       ■,'  ;•  • 

.  In  Cal  ifornia,  three  of  the  nine  important  actions  qccurring  In  the 

\  » '  ■  i  .  ■ 

last  five  years  are  included  here.    First  is  the-exemptipfi  of  bff'campa^ 
educational  sites  from  earthquake  safjety  standards"  legi s tartron.     It  was 
reported  that  the  Cal ii^rrti a  Community  and  Junior  College  Association 
actively  supported  this  exemption.  ,  The  affect  o'f.the  ledisJation  i.s  that 


buildings  or  structures  on  a  campus  oT  dis^ict  headquarters  si 


te  not 
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■  ■  ■  'v  ■ 

meeting  earthquake  standards  criteria  had  to  be  torn  dov^n  or  replaced  / 

.  »^  ■  • '  '     ''    ■  ■  ■  •  ■ 

by  July  1,  1975  but  that  off-campus  sites  or  bui  Idings  not  owned  by  the 
district  were  exempt  frx5m  the  legislation.    Secondly,  recent  legislation 
i^roviding  financial  aid  to  Veterans,  disadvantaged  and  other  special 
groups  Increased  enrollments  by  ^'paying  students  to  go  to  school.** 
This  has  resul^d  in  expanded  programs  and  "income  for  colleges.  The 
respondent  warrVs,  however,  that  the  reverse  impact  will  be  felt  when 
their  legislation  is  discontinued.    Thirdly,  Cal i fornia  has  experienced 
new  accreditation  regulations. 

In  \  1 1  inois,.  legislation  changing  the  official  designation  from  . 
Junior  College  to  Comfnunlty  College  was  ^  significant  /:hahge  in  that 
state,  "^n  Florida,  one  of  three  significant  actions  occurring  there  was 
the'  enactment  of  tlj^fl^J^dmlni strati ve  .Procedures  Act  governing  the  adofj^tion 
\  of  rules  by  all  publfc  agencies  including  community  and  junior  colleges, 
"Texas  reported  t^o  additional  significant  actions.    Growth  oi  public 
junioc  col  leges  in  Texas  received  a  boost  in  1971  with  the  passage  of 
authorizing  legislation  for  the  establishment  of  out-pf-d i s tr ict  branch 
campuses,  caters,  and  extension^faci  1  i ties,    the  respondent  from 
Texas  also  noted  as  significant,  the  passage  in  1975  of  en^^ling  legislation 
permitting  the  coordinating  Board  pf  the  Texas  Col  lege  and  University 
-System  to  assume  on  a  contractual  bSs I s  tP(|^ leadership  role  and  administrative 
responsibility  of  fhe  State  •Board'^of  Vi^cational  Education  for  state-level 
administration  of  technical -vocational  education  programs  In  public  com- 
munity  col  leges,  public  technical  Inst i tute^  ancf  other  el iglble  publ Jc  • 
postsecondary  insj^ltutions.  . 

9.    No  Significant  Action  *  *  • 

.  Kansas  .     'Xanal  Zone  •  / 

Arizona  Rhode  Island         V     <v  V 


^All  of  the  respondents  In  these  four  states  reported  that  no 
legislative  or  related  activity  significantly  Mfe<;ting^q^  and 


junior. cbileges  had  occurred  in  their  states  during  the  .ti^ne  «pan 


ind^l^cated. 


X. 
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vi  Section  IV 


:  STRENGTHS\AND  WEAKNESSES  OF  THE  LEGAL  BASIS 

'      or  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGES       '  .  . 

•  ■  .  -  ..  . 

The  basic  request  for  information  from  the  state  di rectors  asked 
each  to  identify  the  feature  believe^d  to  be  the  strongest  and  that  thought 
to  be  the  weakest  element  in  the  state's  legal  basis  for  community  and 
junior  colleges.  -  ^ 

.    Of  the  ^3  state^  directors  respondi.ng  to  the  sui;vey,  21  replied  to 
the  question  of  what,  in  their  judgment,  was  bbfi  strongest  feature  of 
the  legal  basis  for  community  and  junior  col  leges  in  their  states.  These 
21  respoose^can  be  put  into  5  separate  categories:    I)  constitutional 
or  -statutory  authority  of  state  boards;  2)  autonomy  of  local  boards; 
3)  strong^ identification  of* loc^l  government  with  community  colleges; 

.  .  7 

k)  tomprehensive  hature  of  the  community  colleges;  5)  .balance  of  statutory 

\       ,  ■  ■  ■  •  ' 

autfhority,  between  local  community  college  districts  and  state  community 

"'college  boards.    Elaboration  of  these  generalizations  fallows: 

v^l.    Constitutional  or  statutory  authority  of  state  boards 

Georgia       Puerto  Rico       Wisconsin       Kansas  Oklahoma  Texas 

Nevada        Virginia  Wyoming  Illinois       Tennessee     W.  Virg 

The  community  colleges  of  lieorgia  and  Nevada  are  governed  by 

constitutionally  authorized  state  boards.    The  communi ty  col  leges  are 

(jtf!  of  the  university  system  in  Georgia  where  they^>i^^overned  by  a 

constitutional  board,  and  in  Utah  and  West  Virginia  where^State  boards 

have  statutbry  authority.     In  Nevada,  the  Board  of  Regents  which  governs 

communi ty  col  leges  has  constitutional  authority  as  a  result  of  197^ 

legislation,  all  community  colleges  in  Oklahoma,  with  one  exception,  are 


^■0 
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full  fledged  members  of  the  Oklahoma  State  University  System.  The 
state  directors  In  1 1 1 Inols,  Kansas,  Puerto  Rico,  Tennessee,  Tfexas , 
VI rglnia,  Wisconsin,  and  Wyoming  all  believe  that  the  statutory  authority 
and  legislative  support  provided  their  state  boards  and  their  community 
colleges  Is  a  strong  legal  base  for  their  community  colleges. 

2,  Autonomy  of  Local  Boards 

^  • 

Florida       Maryland       Miss[s^pi  Pennsylvania 
Oe  I  awa  re     Mis  sou  r  1  OM^"^^^ 

The  state  directors  in  Florida,  Delaware,  Maryland,  Mississippi , 
Missouri ,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  believe  the  strongest  feature  of  the 
legal  basis  for  community  colleges  to  be  the  large  degree  of  authority 
granted  to  local  community  college  boards,  resulting  in  colleges  re- 
sponslve  to  local  interests.  . 

3.  Strong  Identification  of  Local* Government  with  Community 
Col  leges  > 

New  Jersey       New  York 

In  the  opinion  of  the  respondents,  this  strong  local  government  unit 
Identity  Is  derived  from  coterm^lnoirs  county  and  community  college  district 
in  New  Jersey  and  county  sponsorship  of  community  colleges  in  New  York. 
Comprehensive  Nature  of  Communi ty  Colleges 

Arkansas 

In  Arkans^ ,  the  strongest  feature  of  the  legal  basis  for  community 
colleges  ^s  the  concept  of  the  community  colleges  as  totally  comp^henslve 
institutions;  the  state's  basic  community  college  legislation  passed  in 
1-973  provides  for  comprehensive  community  cplleges. 

5.    Statutory  Balance  of  Local  and  State  Authority 

Washington  Arizona 
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The  strongest  feature  of  the  legal  basis  for  community  colleges  in 

Washington  is  reported  to  be  the  balance  of  authority  between^ocal 

districts  and  the  state  board  as  provided  for  by  the  basic  community 

college  legislation  of  1967  which  del ineates  the  functions  of  both^  In 

Arizona,  authority  for  community  colleges  is    divided  between  a  separate 

state  community  col  lege  board  appointed  by  the  Governor  and  local  boards 

elected  by  tjle  people  of  each  col  lege  district,  ^ 

Of'the  37  state  directors  wb|^ha*e  responded  to  the  initial  survey^ 

m  • 

\k  indicated  what,  in  their  judgment,  was  the  weakest  feature  of  the 
legal  basis  for  community  and  jurvior, col  leges  in  their  states.  Their 
judgments  can  be  grouped  into  seven  differervt  categories  including: 
1)  Political  nature  of  trustee  .appointipents;  2)  Lack  of  local  financing; 
3)  Erosion  of  local  autonomy;  k)  Failure  of  state  regulations  to  reflect 
unique  nature  of  community  colleiJ^s;  5)  State  legislation;  6)  Lack  of 
state  control  over  student  fees;  7)  Unclear  const i tut ional  basis. 

1.     Political  Nature  of  Trustee  Selection 

Florida         Delaware        New  Jersrey 

The  state  directors  in  Florida  and  New  Jersey  bel ieve  that  selection 
*»  ■  *  • 

of  local  trustees  on  the  basis  of  political  criteria  such  as 

'^representativeness'*  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  expertise  and  interest  . 
constitutes  a  danger  of  making,  these  boards*  i nef feet ive  especially  In 
light. of  new  demands  being  placed  on  the  boards  by  new  legislation  such 
as  FTorida's  collective  bargaining  laws  and  it^  Administrative  Procedures 
Act.    The  state  director  of  Delaware  believes  ineffective  boards  are  a 
potential  weakening  factor  but  points  out  that  this  has  not  occurred  yet 
In  his  state. 


r 
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2.  Financing: 

Utali  Pennsylvania  ' 

Arkansas  Wyoming 

The  state  directors  of  Arkansas,  Wyom i ng ,  and  Utah  report  that 
community  Colleges  in  their  states  are  whol ly  statg.  funded.    They  believe 
this  dependence  on  state  funds  could  result  in  a  system  of  ••state"^ 
institutions  rather  than  ones  responsive  to  local* needs i 

It  was  reported  from  Pennsylvania  that  the  weakest  feature  of 
community  colleges  there  is  the  reimbursement  formula  which  does  not 
consider  Vocal  wealth.    Some  forty  percent  of  Pennsylvania's  population 
have  no  community  college  and  a  majority  of  this  population  resides  in 
areas  not  having  sufficient  local  wealth  to  contribute  its  one-third 
of  operating  funds  and  one-half  of  capital  and  not  exce,ed  a  statutory 
limit  of  5  mills  of  market. val ue .    Many  of  th^se  population  centers  are 
searching  for  ways  to  provide  community  college  types  of  services  including 
the  use  of  existing  resources'  like  senior  colleges.    These  activities, 
it  wds  reported,  seerrt  to  indicate  present  need  and  future  potent ial . 
3.    Erosion  of  Local  Autonomy: 

Kansas         Ma^ryJ^nd         Washington         West  Virginia 
^      The  state  directors  in  these  states  report  a  concern  over  the  erosion 
of  local,  institutional  autonomy  as  a  result  of  legislative  action.  The 
causal  factor,  according  to  reports  from  Kansas,  Maryland  and  Washington 
appears  to  be  the  mandated  functions  assigned  by  the  statutes  to  the 
state  boards  which  force  them  tp  assume  extended  power  even  when  these 
extensions  are  not  sought.    The  consequent  confusion  of  power  and  reporting 
requtrjB.ments  of  a  *Ved  tape**  nature  associated  with  state  boards  and  the 
••myriad  of other  state  agencies  with  review  resppnsibi  1  it ies  for  community 
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college  programs  represent  the  described  concern  for  local  autonomy. 

In  West  Virginia^  the  erosion  is  resulting  from  increased  legislative 

control.    Host  recently^  it  was  mandated  that  no  new  institutions  would 

be  formed  without  legislative  authorization. 

k.    Failure  of  State  or  Municipal  Regulations  to  Reflect 
Uniqueness  of  Community  Colleges: 

Nevada         North  Dakota 

The  respondent  from  Nevada  reports  that  occasionally  community  col-  ' 
leges  come  under  the  same  policies  as,  universi tie^  which  make  their  ad- 
ministration  difficult.     In  North  Dakota,  community  colleges  are , governed  * 
by  local  school  boards  which  also  govern  grades  1-12.  • 

5.  State  Legislation:  ^  ^ 
Missouri         Puerto  Rico  Mississippi 

The  Missouri^  respondent  believes  there  is  a  lack  of  commitment  in  the 
community  callege  law  to  a  statewide  system.  Jn  Puerto  Rico,  while  legis- 
lation  authorizes  a  system  of  regional  colleges  the/Vespondent  believes 
that  the  responsibility  and  philosophy  of  these  col  leges  is  not  clearly 
defined  by  the  law.     In  Mississippi ,  two  special  junior  college  districts 
have  beien  created  which  are  not  covered  by  junior  college  codes.  In 
1 1 1 inois>  the  weakest  feature  of  the  legal  basis  for  community  and  junior 
colleges  is  caused  by  strong  rather  than, weak  legislative  commitment. 
The  problem  ip  Illinois  is  that  its  community  college  code  is  too  detailed 
requiring  freqjjent  amendments  to  keep  up  to  date  with  changing  conditions. 
A  less  definitive  statute  would  provide  more  flexibility. 

6.  Lack  of  State  Control  Over  Student  Fees: 

'  In  Ohio,  there  is  no  limitation  on  student  fees  or  the  portion  of 
student  fees  spent  to  support  faculty  salaries.    With  the  coming  of  col- 
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I.ective  bargajnJng  «na  salary  increases  which  usually  result,  It  is 
reported  that  some  of  Ohio's  community  colleges  win  be  forced  to  raise 
faculty  salaries  at  the  expense  of  raising  student  feies.    All  community 
colleges  receive  state  funding  on  the  same  basis  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  they  have  a  local  tax.    Community  collefe  student  fees  have  always 
been  lower  In  districts  partially  support*^rd  by  Ibcal  tax  reyenue. 
7.    Unclear  Constitutional  Basis:- 


0 

Texas 


•  The  vieakest  feature  in  the  legal  basi^  of  junior  colleges  In  Texas 
is  the  lack ^of  any  clear  constitutional  basl%  for  the  existence  of  junior 
colleges,  their  <^trlcts,  and/or  theiV  Jtaxing  and  bond-issuing  authority 

•  ^ 

and  In  the  qb^ence  thereof,  the  rather  tenuous  web  of  attorney  general 
rulings,  legislati ve'enactments ,  and  court  decisions  on  which  "the 
entife  publj^  junT6r  col  lege, enterprise  somehow  manages  to  rest— quite 
paradoxically/ahd  often  times  inconsistently,  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
public  school  system."    However,  thi s  si tuatibn  may  have  been  alleviated 
by  a  coastitutional  amendment. put  before  the  electorate  on  |]|pvember 
1975  which  proposed  to  provide  specifically  for  "community  junior  college 

•it 

districts"  and  for  their  taxing. and  bond-Issuing  authority. 


i 


Wi 


later  add  a  footnote  here  indicating  l^he  results  of  the  election. 
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Section  V 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE 
ADVISORY  COUNCILS  TO  "1202"  POSTSECONDARY 
EDUCATION  PLANNING  COMMISSIONS' 

Of  the  37  St^^te  Directors  responding  to  the  survey,  19  responded 
to  the  question  about  the  establishment  of  officially  recognized  com- 
munity  col  lege  advisory  councils  to  state  "1202"  postsecondary  education 
coordinating  commissions.    These  councils  are  mandated^ by  Tl tie  X  of  the 
Higher  Education  Amendments  of  1972.    Of  the  19,  16  reported  no  advisory 
council  had  been  esi^abl ished.    Alabama,  Michigan,  and  Washington  report 
the  establishment  of  coimnuni ty  college  advisory  councils.    The  following 
'are  .summaries  of  information^ received  re la tea  to  the  advi sory.  counci Is  in 
these  three  states.  *  ^ 

ALABAMA 

Alabama's  "1202"  Commission  has  established  a  Community  ahd  Junjor 
CoJ lege  Advisory  Council.    The  Council  consists  of  representatives  from 
junior  and  senior  colleges,  the  Commission  op^Hi'gher  Education  and  State 
Departn*ent  .Personnel.    The  Council  has  sponsored  a  bill  written  for  the 
St^te  Assistance  Prografh.    It  is  now  gathering  information  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  statewide  planning. 

MICHIGAN  t 

The  Michigan  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  designated  ^at  state' 
"1202"  Commission.    Serving  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  that  board  is  the 
State  Board  for  Public  Conrniunity  and  Junior  Colleges.    Authorized  by  the 
1963  constitution.  Its  legislative  mandate  Is  to  "advise  the  SWte  Board 
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of  Education  concerning  general  supervision  and  planning  for  publ ic 
community  and  junior  colleges,  including  requests  for  annual  a|>prQpriations 
for  their  support.''    The  membership  on  the  board  consists  of  eight  members- 
appointed  to  overlapping  terms  by  the  State  Bo<ard  of  Education.  . 

WASHINGTON  STATE  i  ^      .  * 

The  State  Board  for  Community  College  Education  has  established  an^ 
Advisory  Council  on  Community  College  Planning  to  support  the  Council's 
1ong*range  planning  program  and  the  Council  on  Higher  Education,  as  the 
'•1202  Commissioif the  latter  has  recognized  the  Advisory  Council  as  • 
the  body  tH&t  satisfies  the  Title  X  (A)     (1)  requirement.  ^As  a  planning 
group,  the  Advisory  Council  is  expected  to  recommend  to  the  State  Board 
those  system-wide  priorities  that  should  be  addressed  by  the  community 
college  state  and  district-level  planning,  policy  and  budget  processes. 
The  Advisory  Council  is  presently  addressing  the  following  eight  issues: 
Quality,  Open  Door,  Comprehensivenes^,  Innovation,  Coramunfty  Service, 
Management,  Involvement,  Staff  Commitment.    The  Advisory  Council's^ 
membership  is  composed  of  the  State  ^rector  and  two  State  Board  members; 
two  representatives  each  of  community  college  presidents,  trustees,  faculty 
and  students;  a  representative  from  each  of  three  state  planning  groups; 
^  representative  from  prLvAte  and  four-year  segments  of  postsecondary 
education;  a  represerftatUVe  of  labor,  busln^ss^  agriculture  and  the  ^ 
general  public  for  a  total  of  twenty  members. 

SPECIAL  NOTE  / 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  three  other  states:  Kansas,  Virginia, 

and  Oklahonf^a  reported  some  approaches  toward  advisory  council  activities 

similar* to  those  of  Aldbama,  Washington,  and  Michigan  but  not  officially 
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recognized  as  Advisory  CouncI  Is  to  •M202"  Conwnlssions .    For  instance, 

the  presidents  of  all  fourteen  community  colleges  in  Oklahoma  meet 

frequently  with  the  Chancellor  and  staff  of  the  State  Regents  ^'MOV'^ 
i»  '     , '         •  « 

Commission)' to  review  areas  of  common  Interest  and  concern.     In  Kansas, 

a  commun^jty  J  un'^tfr  college  Advisory  Council  Is  in.  pge  ration^ .  The  Council* 
membership  consists  of  eleven  appointed  members  represent fng  al I. segments 
of  postsecondary  education,  secondary  education,  labor,  business,  industry 
agriculture  and  the  professions.  *^  > 

Two  other  stages:    West  Virginia  and  Wyoming,  Indicated  that  greater- 
interest  had  been  shown  ret^ently  In  advisory  council  kinds  of  planning 
activities  and  that  tentative  plans  for  such  councils  were  underway. 
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SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIJN* 


"  liot  since  Mar torana's  19i66  work,  State  legislation  Relating  to^ 
Higher  Education*,  has  a  s  I  mi  I  ar  study  been  conducted.     The  research 
reported  herein,  whi  le  fal  l  ing- far  short  of  the  Martora'na  anji  Brandt'/ 
work  in  thoroughness  and  data-  reliability,  does  repre'Sent  a  re4nl|iati|n 
of  what  should  be  an  ongoing.  stu<|y  of  the  nature  and  impact  <bf  stat^ 

leaislation  relating  to  postsecondary  education  ar\d  more  explicitly  cow- 

^  T  .  ■       ":       •        •  •     .  *  ^ 

X  '  '  '  ■     ■         *      "  •  ■  ,     ■  .  . 

munity  colleges.  ;    .    *     *  ,      .  *  , 

What  Might  Be  Expected?  • 

Despite  the  fact  that  no  recent  thorough  studies  have  been  cgnducte^ 
which  shed  light  on  legislative  actions,  several  pieces  doipr^sent  sofjfe 
indication  of  leg  isolations'  concerns  about  postsecondary  education. 
These  pieces  will  be  discussed  here  briefly  to  provide. perspective  for 
the  concluding  statements  which  fgllow.  •  To  a  great  extent,  the  writings® 
that  .will  be  discussed  embody  the  rhetoric  of.  publ 1 c  pol ity  toward  post- ^ 
secor^ry  educat|^n;  that  is,  they  are  based  on  opinions  or  «re,^ 
themselves,  essays.    Still,  they  provide  a  helpful  trans  it  ijpn  from  the 
Martorana  research 'to  the  present. 

Eulau  and  Quinley^s  1969  book  perhaps  comes  closest  to  measuring 

2  * 

state  legislator  concerris  about  postsecondary  education.      Their  indepth 
Interviews' of  state  officials  resulted  In  the  following  findings  of 
salience  to  the  present  discussion.     In  general,  the  statfe  legisla^tors 


nhis  concluding  section  was  written  by  Donald^.  Hambrlck,  Director 
of  External  Afflars,  College  of  Business  Adminlstrfet ion.  The  Pennsylvania 
State  University,  as  part  of  an  Independent  study  Wo ject  performed  under 
the  direction  of  Dr.  S.  V.  Martorana.  ^ 

's.  V.  Martorana,  op.  cit.  - 

^Hein^  Eulau  and  Harold  Quinley,  State  Officials  and  Higher  Education 
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surveyed  felt  .  . 

...  that  legislative  contrll  should  be  limited  to  budgetary. matters . 
.  .  .  tha^poney  Is  a  major  pco*rt'S'S'>\.  -  ^ 

,  .  that  private  education  faces  dl re  pcoblems . 

...  that  academics  are  underworked  and  overpaid  and  that  research 
j.s  a  luxury. 

.'.  .  that  serious  financial  and  political  problems  wi 1 1  beset 
higher  education  in  the  not  distant  future. 

The  question  of  coordination  vs.  competition  has  be 

both  sides.    MMlett,  reflecting  on  his^l^J)l<years  as 

of  The  Ohio  Board  of\egents,  argues  J^t  si  nee  the  besi 

particular  state  school  may  or  maV  no^^coinclde  with  thTbest  Interests 

"of  the  state  govcrnm^»ff coordination  Is  critical  and  will  grow.!' •Newman.  - 

f  I  '    ■        ■  '  '•."^  ' 

In  a  1973  article,  expresses  the  opposite  stance,  saying,  ".  .  .  most 'of  • 
(  V  i,  . 

^  higher  education  needs  little  or  no  coordination  at  a\h'*     The  goal  of 

diversity,  best  achieved  via  ilompet l tion,  is  paramount  for  Newman.    To  ^ 
which  position  do  state  legislatures  subscribe? 

Ashworth  discusses  the  federal  Impact  both  on  state  actions  and 
Institutional  autonomy^    His  observation  is  that  much  of  state  legislation 
"  Is  reactive  In  the  face  of  federal  actions  toward  postsecondary  education. 

These  few  writings  form  an  Interesting  ba^dTXp  for  several  conclusions 
which  can  ;)e  drawn  from  this  report.    The  co<<cluslons  will  be  stated  as 
answers  to  the  following  research  questions  whljh  guided  the  collection 
of  data  for  thts'report.  ^  . 


^ohn  0.  Mlllett,  Politics  and  Higher  Education,  \37h. 

''prank  Newman,  "Autonomy,  Authority.,  and  Accountability,"  Liberal 
Education/,  Mac^  1973,  PP'  13-27. 

^Keilneth  H.  Ashworth,  Scholars  and  Statesmen,  197*.  ' 
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i:     .  ' 


^  t)    What  are^^^  concern? 

2^  ahswertttg  the  question  of  cod'irdinattoq 

.     vs.  cornpeti tloh?  * 


■  topics?  -"^H^  ■■ 

i»)  Is  leg i slat i*  directed  at  We  support  of  private  post secorvW^ 

•  '  education?  \    ^  ^  '  » 

5)  Are  legislatures  atti^mptmg  to  set^^cademic  policy? 


9 


6)  Are  the  state  actions  affecting  post5ec|?SMry  educatio^^  directed.  ^ 
at  >ostsecondary  education,^  or  is  ppstsecon<lary  educatibn  an  - 
••innocent  bystander''  in  bjroad  V'state  Agency''  actions?  , 

7)  Are  the  state  actions  reactions  to  fecleral  actions? 

■  -  ■  '   :         '        '   ,  ■', 

8)  Are  tU  actions  significant  policy  actions,  or  mi i|or  ^' 
administrative  actions?  • 


1.    What  are  the  topics  of  cortcern?  •  ; 

'      •    .  ;    A  p^el  iminary  view  of  the  maj,n  areas  of  interest  to  fetatelegislators  - 
»'     •jjB  given  by  the  data' in  Table  2..^^^^^ ^^^T^^^^      states  reporting  legis>tivV„^ 

adtiVlty  are  Included /  and  the  p^  ^s 
'      those  enacted.    Defeated  measures  aije  Hot  included.    Some  higftAijh,ts  from 

-  \  ■        :  ■.  ■  ■  •    r  y  -.    ^  ?  ■  VV 

Tabel  2  are:*         .         ^  /  ^' 

-  Except  for, fuhdfng>ctions,  bills  involving  the  state's 

'  .  of  postsecondary  education  are  most  common.    Such  bills  inc^ude  ^ 

•  r /Bering  of,  flegal  J>ases  orf  institutions,  provisions  forjnspect ions, 

*  ,    •   '         bi -state  agreements,  and^o  op^  ^ — \  '  if 

Statewide  coordination  Is^ite  evident  in  the  legiiUtive  a^tivi^y 

Personnel  iJenefits  are  a  f r.eque|itly-obseirved  topic.      ^     .  , 
Provisions  dearrng  wi.th  attaDi.ni strati ve  procedures  are  cfulte  common: 
sefch  actions  would  involve  "purchasing  ,  mslhanisms  foPf  undlTtransf  ers , 


j.  .  Ibulldings  standards ,  "and  the^Hke.  ^ 


7.' 
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2.  s^re  iegifiJIr^ur  the  question  of  coordination 

vs  .f  competi  t  ion?^  ,  ,    *  . 

The  rfuJi^f  ^of  act directed  at  statewide  coordination  give  some 


.  heightened ^coordination  activity.    Clearly,  the  impact  of 

1972  Federal  .Higher  Education  Acts  are  felt  in  this  categc 


r^dicat  ion  of^^gisiatures '  inferest  in  the  effort       a  mean^  to 

rat  ibnal  iiation  ,,§mid^ef  f  iclency^    How  a  number  of  the  measures,  whi  le 

■  '^•■"'"4,  ^  .  .'  '  ■  ■  .        ■ .    ■  ■ 

dealinj  ^(jth, coordinating  mechanisms,  do  not,  in  themselves?-  result  in 

heightened  ^coordination  activity.    Clearly,  the  impact  <^f  the  1965  and 

Sory. 

^uther,  a  number  of  State  actions  can  be  identified  which  heighten 
^mpetitioVi^    these  Include  mechanisms  for|^  aid  through  students,  strength- 
ened leg/l  bases  of  community  coMoges ,  provi sions  for  program  expansions 
at  some  schools,  and  so  on.    The^  net  effect  is  that  legislatures,  while 
^committedj  to  statewide  coordination,  are  striving  to  maintain  a  competitive 
element  in  the  postsecondary  education  arena. 

\  ■    .      ■        J  ■  .  -  ■ 

3.''  Are;  efficiency  or  management  accountability  ai  prime  legis1c>tive 


topi  c?. 


Given  Eulau  anrf  Quinley's  findings  of  Jegi slat i ve  conciern  for 
efficient  and  slack  facul ty  workloads,  we  would  expect  to  find  sub-^ 

stantial  evidence  of  efficiency  measures^    Such  is  not  really  the  case.  ' 

•    *  -     '  .       '  • 

Not  a  single  measure  establ  i  s'hes  ah  incentive  system  for  efficiency.  ' 
Vdjfy  few'of  the  legislative  actions  are  directed  at  heightened  efficiency. 
Only  orve  is  directed  at  management  accountabi  Ij  ty^^a  Florida  law  providing 

for  no  conflict  of  interest  among  higher  educa'^tidn  administrations.  ^ 

'  *  ■  ■  .     ■     .  .  ■ J  * 

Of  course,  many  of  the  states*  actions,  especially  via  statewide        ^  ) 
coord inat ion, yare  in  the  general'  direction  of  improved  effi ciency,  but*^do 
r\ot\  in  themselves,  promote  efficiency.    The  over-riding  ODservat ui«HT^  '    ^  \ 
that  legislatures  ere  not  preoccupied  wi th  efficiency  andMnanagement 
'  ArrinunfAbi  1  i  ty  in  posLs'e 


accountability  in  postsecondary*  educati<>n*         •  '  '  >  \  • 
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k.  •  Is  leg i slat  ion  directed  at  the  suppoft  of  private  higher 
education?  '  - 

Only  ^2  actions  qual ify  as  being  directly  supportive  of  private 


education.    These  include  ald^hrough-students  actions  in  Arizona,  Con- 


^necticut,  Hawaii^  II 1 inois,; Michigan,  Mississippi  and  Texas  and  an  act 
.  providing  funds-^r-degreie-granted  to  prilrate  schools  in  Michigan.  This 
sparse  evidence  of  support  or  QODcern  for  private  schools  indicates  that 
\fi^e  years  after  Eulau  and  (iuinley,  legislatures  have  not  nnoved  from 
concern  at  a  strictly  rhetorical*  leve|. 

5.    Are  legislatures  attempting  to  set  academic  policy?  . 
Tt)e  an^H(^  t6  thi-s  is  a  strong  '"no."    Only  11  actions  can  >e  con- 
sideref  attempts  to  deaf  at  an  academic  pol  icyjevel  .J  Three  exemplary 
actfonl  are:  J 

-  A  Hawaii  resolution  that  environmental  education  should  become 
an  essential  thrust  of  curricula  fn  the  University  of  Hawaii  and 

•  community  colleges  (H.R.  432  of  VSThh 

-  An  Oklahoma  act  establ ishing  Economic  Education  Centers  in  post- 

secondary  feducatiQn  institutions  (Part  Ml,  Section  215). 
'  ■    ^  ♦      .    ■ "  "  '\ 

•  .  A  Tennessee  law  requi ring ^that  no  baccalaureate  be  granted  from  a 

state^school  unless  the  student  earns -6  credits  in  American  History 

■      (H.B.  V877  of  \97k). 

^6.    Are  the  state  actions  affectjng  postsecondary  educat ion  direct^ 
'  at  postsecondary  education? 

•   Of  the  total  actions  Reported  as  affecting  postsecondary  edu^ion, 

approximately  20  percent  were  not  directed  at  postsecondary  education,  b^^^^^^ 

ratfier^ierr^oad  ';i6tate  agency"  actions.    These  Tnclude  col  lective 

bargaiMng  act  ions,  f»rsonn^l  benefit  actions,  building  construction 
.  -■      .  .\  '  '  . 

provisions^,  etc.    The  significant  level  of  non-postsecondary  education 

■.  •'.       ■  *    ■     ■■    ■  '  . 
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actions  impaclting  the  sector  should  ^ive  ^ostsecondary  education  advocates 
cause  for  concern,  or  at  least  prompt  an  on-going  vigilance  tb  the  Impact, 


-  ■  ■  4iegFS-Vatlver;acti^Qf>i 


7.    Are  thg  state  actions  reactions  to  federal  tews? 
This  is  a  more  difficult  question  to  answer,  since  the  motive  for  a 
law  is  rarely  included  in  its  wording.     It  is  certain  that  a  number  of 
appropriations  bills  are  reactive  to  federal  law—either  in  direction  or 
quantity  of  appropriation.     In  addition  to  such  aofropriat ions  bills, 
10  state  actions  could  be  identified  as  clearly  responsive  to  federal 
initiatives.  --.-^ 

■■      '  '  ■ 

•-"*3  actions  involved  bringing  coordinating  boards  into  line  with 


"1202  Conm'iss ion"  requi  rements  pf  the  Federal  Hi ghj^F^ducat  ion 
Act  of  1972. 

-  3  actions  Involved  provfslons  for  administering  federal  aid  to 

•  ■  •       ■  -        -  ^  .  • 

Students.  ■     .  ■ 

-  2  actions  involved  provisions  for  administering  fedeVal  aid  to 
institutions.      ^        -  ^  • 

-  I  Colorado  action  Involved  establishment  of  an  Energy  Research 
Center  in  -response  to  aval  lab i  1  i^jyoT^deral  funds  for  such 

"    activity  (Chapter  95)--- 

1   Iowa  action  provides  for^H|finlstration  of  federal  funds  for 
vocational  education  youth  organizations  (House  Fi  1e  '♦yS). 

8.    Are  .the  actions  significant  policy  act  ions. Vor  minor  administrative 
actions?  *^  - 

^jlip  criteria  for  answering  this  question  are  elusive  and  certainly 
subjective.    The  researchers  pose  t|»e .fol  lowing  criterion  fJT^beling  a 
legislative  action  as  a  "policy"  fiction: 

Does  the  action  have  the  potential  to  significantly  affect  thfi  nature 
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and  iivai  labi  1  i  ty  of  postseeondary  education  in  the  state? 

This  criterion  does  lack  precision,  and.  coupled  wi  th  possible  \ 


J 


judgmental  classification  errors,  Tacks  sctenflftc  reliabtllty.  However, 
.it  is  felt  that  even  this  crude  classification  scheme  sheds  soin^  light 
on  the  significance  of  state  legislative  actions  impacting  postseeondary 
educat  ion. 

tf.  .... 

Based  on  the  classification  system  described,  56  percent  of  all 
reported  actions  (includ<^ig\*-Kappropriations  actions)  can  be  considered 
policy  actions.     Fo^ty-four  percent  are  administrative  actions. 

P^erhaps  jtijelbest  way  to  highl  ight  this  dichotomy  U  ta„proj|Pje 
^    examples  ol^  options  in  epch  category: 
\^:1  i  cy-type,  actions 

J^\^An  Arkar4as  law -limiting  establishment  of  community  college  districts 

'  to  eiW^  (Act  21  of  1975).  »''-~\ 

-  A  Florida  bill  authorizing  the  estaUlishment  of  area  councils  for 
.    community 'educat  ion^l  servi  cesVepresent  i  ng  al  1  postseeondary 

education  in  communTty'^co^^    districts  <S.B.  K)03) . 

-  A  Florida  Taw  providing  for  right  of  employees  to  refrain  from 
jaining  a  uipion^tH.B.  2028).         \  .  , 

-  A  Missouci«J>i II  changing  the  state  aid-to-institution^  fownula 
(S.B.'s.loj^  281  of  J975').\ 


< 


actionlipe*^  ^  r  * 

\        ^^fe^Missourl  bi'll  allowing  non-teachfer  em^loj/e^#  o^  publ  i  c  >unior 

colleges  to  be  a  part  ^>^he  non-teacher  schppl  retirement  system. 
-  A  North  Dakota  law  requi  r  ing  ^community  callege^^to  be  inspected 
d|v  the  Boara  of  Higher  Educatiort  annuaHy'^in  ord^r^to  qualify  fw-^ 
state  aid  (S.B.  2023  of  1975).  ^  « 

»  :  ■■■  ^         .  •    ^  " 
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-  An  Oklahoma  law  providing  that  the  Board  of  Regents  shall  be  housed 
rent  free  by  the »State  Board'of  Publ ic  Affairs  until  permanent 


Summary  j 

.    the  results  af  this  pre  1  ijni nary  study  of  state  legislative  actions 

toward  postsecondary  education  point  to  the  following  conclusions: 

-  Statewide  coordination,  *st ate  administration  of  postjsecondary 


I  education,  and  institutional  admJnJ strat ion  are  the  fr\pst  common  mm 
•f  .  ^ 

actions/  '  • 

-  Legislatures  are  selectively  working  in  both  directions  on  the 

*  -    ■       •  •     ■#  , 

coordination  vs.  competition  continugm. 

•         .  i  -  ■ 

-  Efficiency^  and  management  accountability  are  not  primary  foci  pf 
many  legislative  actions. 

-  Little^egisiative  action  is  dllhetted  explicitly  at  the  su^ort  of  ^ 
private  schools^       .     *"       •  ^ 

-  Leqlslatures  are  not  attempting  to  set  academic  pollpy.  «i 

-  Many  of  the"  actions  affecting  postsecondary  "educjat I on^  are  not 
directed  specifically  at  postsecondary  education.    \  l 

-  A  moderate  number  of  ^tlons  can  be  considered  reactiom  to  federal 
actions  toward  postsecondary  education.  »  , 

-  Approximately '56  percent  of  the  actions  can  be  conslder^^d  ''pol  Icy" 
actlons^^^aWr^      percent  are  lesser  ''admlnlstraW ve'^actipns." 


I 
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APPENDIX  A 
RELATING  TO  HIGHER  E DUCAT l(ON 


[  ".  Digests  of  state,  legislati 


~'  .  January  1  ,„  1973  to  Septenfcpr  1  ,  197>  ~~ 

Arrangement  ;    •      '    :  ■ — 

The  items  of  legislation  for  each  state  I nc 1 ude  both  those  enacted 
and  those  proposed.    Within  each  group  the  order  of  (tems  is  numerical. 
Ci^pTer  or  aqt  numbers  are.by  Senate  Bill  and  House  Bill  numbers  depending 
on  the  information  provided  by  the  residents. 

^      ^  P  ALABAMA  (1)  ,  . 

y  Legislation  Enacted- 197'*  *  • 

Iw)    Hew  Institutions   Istablishes  Ch>ttockooch  ie  Valley.  CommunU^Col  lege. 

1-2    Api^pHation    FY  197'*  $16,852,581  '.^ 
'  "   FY  19^5  $18,969,252 

ARIZONA  (3)  -  ■  , 


/ 


Proposed  \and  Enacted  Le;^i  s  I  at  ion- 1975 


.3.)    Executive  Df rector  of\T^unity  C«^11eqe  Board  (S.B.  IO68)  Amends 
previous  legislation  by  jirdvidind  that  thp  title  of  Executi  ve- Secretary  for 
Community  College  Board  be  Ch^n^d  to  Executive  .Director. 

I  3-2    District  Elettions  (S.B.  IO69)  Amends  provision  that  the  District 
Boards  shall  designate  noteless  than  tw6  polling  places  when  bond  elections 
a're  held  for  capital  outlay  -purposes.  ; 


i-3    Legislative  Determination  of  Salary  ,(S.e.  107?)  Amends  previous  .v 
legislation  to  Include  community  col  lege. AmpWees  with  uni vers!  ty  employees 
as  being  exempt  from  legislative  determination  of  compensation. 

3-1,    District    Mergers  (S.B.  107'*)  Provides  procedures  and  organizational 
requirements  to  establish  joint  community  col  lege  districts  by  mepging^ 
contiguous  counties  or  sections  of  contiguous  counties  with  an  existing 
district.  o 

3-5    CoHective  Bargaining  (S . B.  .1 1 58)  Afjiehds  prevfous,.,()ubl  I c  employee 
collective  bargaining  iaw  to  Include  profess lonarsch#V  employees  incl 
comrtiunny  college  faculty.    Provides J|*r  rights  of  empl^s  and  their 
organi'-latlons;  selec^l</n  of  representative  and  abl  1  i  ty  ^^|resent  Infor 


iforfligl 

!rl<llvl.dual  complaints /outs  I  de  of  coHectlve  bargaTning  prtjcess  ;  procedures 
^forreijues-tlng  recogfiltion  of  collective  barga  I  ni  n*  un  i  t ;  procedures  for 


including 
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deal ing  with  impasse,  Use  of  mediation;  fact  finder,  recommendation  and 
costs;  out  11  rtes/se vera  1  unlawful  acts  of /4mploy6r  and  employee. 


3-6    Capital/Appropriation  (S.B.  1267KApproprlates  $500,000  to  State 
Board  for  rommunity  Colleges  for  capital  outlay  costs  at  Aravalpa  Campus 


3?7    Uudent  Aid  (S.B.  1350)  Apai'opr i a'tes  $175,000  tXJ  State  Board  for 
Conmyn  I  ty  Colleges  and  %\7S,00Q/x.o  Regents  for  match  Ing -federal  monies 
av^able  for  needy  students  ^der  the  Federal  State  Student  Incentive 
Gi/ant  Program.  .     ^       ,  -  * 

/  ■  ■  ■  /'■' 

■3-8    Bidding  Regulation  .  21 Amends  previous  legislation  by  deleting 

limitation  on  purchase  of  equipment  and  supplies  without  bid  so  that  such  . 
equipment  purchases  may  , be  purchased  by  central  purchasing  authority. 
Includes  community  coll/feQes. 

3-9    Extension  of' Ret/I  rement  Date  (H.B.  2151)  Authorize^  Personnel  Board 

to  adopt  rules  to  be  fol lowed  for  continuation  of  employment  beyond  normal  , 

retirement  date  of  Certain  state  employees. 

■  J        '  ■ 
3-10    Student  Aid  (S.B.  1282)  Establishes  Arizona  Student  lendi ng  authori  ty 
to  administer  Fedieral  Student  loan  program;  procedures  for  disbursing  funds 
to  quali-fied  s  tuJen  ts ; 'dut  i  es  of  the  fiscal  agent  of  the  authority;  reim^ 
bursement  to  fi^CTtial  aid  offi'ces  of  funds  expended  in  carrying  out 
provisions  of  t/his  act;  authorizes  issuance  of  volume  bonds  to  cover  any 
needed  loans  qot  covered  by  student-  loan  fund. 

3-11    Appropriation  (X.B.  2325)  Provides  $2,650,000  appropriation  ($2,100,000 
for  operating  expenses;  $550,000  fox  capitaUouflay)  to  State  Board  of 
Directors  for  Community  Colleges  for  disbursement  to  community  colleges. 

ARKANSAS  {^^ 

Tnacted  Legislation- 1975 

Basic  Legislation  (Act  1 03)  ^Authorizes  establishment  of  community 
college  districts  as  needed  and  provides  for  their  financing.  Buildings 
to  be  locally  financed,  opecatlons  to  be  state  financed.  Establishes 
State  Community  College  Board  to  coordinate  community  college  activities 
with  other  educational  iastitutions  in  state;  to  establish  procedures  for 
establishing  community  colleges;  to  review  appropriation,  requests;  to 
certify  "comprehensiveness"  of  community  college  programs.    Also  outlines 
duties  of  local  boards. 

1^-2    Public  Higher  Education  Institutions  as  State  Agencies  (Act;  5  of  1975) 
Defines  a  "State  Agency"  and  includes  state  supported  institutions  of  higher 
•education  in  definition,  'provides  for  state  contro.l  of  all  cash  funds  , 
for  these  agencies,  excluding  gifts  or  endowments  not  used  for  operat i ng  i 
expenses.    Allows  higher  education  institutions  to  determine  how' cash  ' 
balances  will  be- invested.  - 
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ii-^    Limits  on  Exoarrion  (Acl  21)  Limits  es  tabi  I  shment  of  '^^  ^"j^^^fg^ 

Community  College  Board  to  create  an  unlimited  number  of  community  coH^ges 
as  needed  under  Act  103  of  1973.  '  -  * 

■  •  • 

Funds  Exempt  f rbm  RequI  rement  for  Appropriation  (Act  265)  Exempts  . 
nionitfs  received  from  any  mlllage  levied  by  a  community  college  district 
from  appropriation  .requi  remcment  as  required  by  Act  5  of  •V^. 

14-5*  Cash  Fun^ds  Expenditures  (Act  508)^  Appropri ates  for^sala^es  and  opera-  ^ 

ting  expenses  from  cash  funds  res  ul  ti  ng"  from  local  revenue  Example— tu  1 1  ion) 

as  required  by  Act  5  of  1975  for  Garland  County  Community  College  for 

Biennial  period  ending  June  30,  1975.  1 

i4-6li^it  ion  Waiver  for  Senior  Citizens  (Act  678)  Waiver  tuition  and  fees 
for  anyone  over  tO  years  of  age  at  all  state  supported  institutions 
postsecondary  education.  ,  , 

14-7    Off-Campus  attd  Extension  Courses  (Act  717)  Authorizes  existing  state 
supported  i ns t i tut  Ion  of  postsecondary  education  to  offer  extension  bourses 
in  communities  In  areas  served  by  the  institution  In  an  effort  to  Improve 
and  expand  higher  educational  opportunities. 

I4-8    Salary  Appropriation  wl  th  Attached  Controls  (Act  770)  Appropriates 
funds  for  salaries  of  Westmark  Community  College  Personnel.    Salary  limits.  . 
are  imposed  i n  a  10^  1 Iml t  on  anriual  raise.    Requires  Westmark's  personnel 
classi fication  system  to  Incorporate  state's  onl form  classi ficatlon  and 
compensation  Act.  ^  ^  ,  .  ' 

I4-9    Appropriation  Bill  for  One  Community  College  (Act  772)  Appropriates 
the  fol  lowing  funds  for  biennial',  ending  June  30,  1977: 

1975-76  1976-77 
$931,158     ^  $1,0142,558 

CALIFORNIA  (5)  .* 
Fl  rst  Regular  Session 
December  l--Septerrtber  15,  1975 

*  * 

5-1    Field  Act  (S.B.  276)  As  amended  exempts  al  1  "offsite,"  leased  or 
rented  bull  dings  from  Field  Act  while  not  specifying  that  Board  members 
are  persCnally  liable  fpr  damages'.    Does  not  affect  the  validity  of  any 
action  taken  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  bill. 

';-2^  Flexible  Calendar.  Varying  Census  Dates  (A.B.  2232)  Would  (jrbvide  for 
a  minimum  Instructional  year.o?  IbO  days,  but  would  retain  a  minlmurf  academic 
'  year  for  instructors  of  175  days.    As  amended,  a  175-day  academic  year 
will  be  the  base  for  state  apportionment.    The  difference  between  175  days 
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and  160  days  could  Include,  but  pot  be  Umited  to,  course  instruction  and 
examination,  student  personnel  services,,  learnfng  resource  services,  and 
staff  development.    Would  eliminate  current  census  week  regulations  and 
provide:    (a)  For  ful 1 , session-length  courses  (semester  or  quarter)  a 
'  cM.rf»n»«t  nn  the  day  nearest  one-f  I  fth  of  the  way  through  the 
^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


by  a  census  of  sf^dents  enrol  led  the  meeting  date  nearest  one-fifth  t.t;e 
way  through  the  oourse. 

5-3    Non-Resident  Tuition  Exemptions  (S.B.  82)  As  amended  would  termlnate- 
the  exception  allowing  any  district  which  durjng  the  1962-63  school  year 
had  more  than  15%  of  Its  students  as  r^Jdents  of  another.  state"»from 
charging  non-r?sldent  tuition,  and  would  establish  an. exception  aHowIng 
any  district  bordering  on  another  state,  artd  having  teis  than  500  a.d.a. 
to  not  charge  non-resident  tuition.    Written  for  Palo  Verde  Community 
College  District.    Also  makes  technical  changes  for  quarter-system^col 1 eges . 

S-k    Wondl strict  Territory  {t.B.  ^112)  Would  a'llow  the  territory  under  juris- 
diction  o/  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Modoc  County  that' 
extends  into  Siskiyou  County,  and  the  territory  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Sierra  County  that  extehds  into 
Plumas  County  to  be  exempted  from  being  in  a  Community  College  district  . 
when  such  residents  account  for  less  than  250  a.d.a.  In  a  Community  College 
the  prior  fiscal  year.  ■ 

1.1.  ,  ■  ■  " 

5-5    Lease  Purchase  Agreements  (S.B.  267)  Under  existing  1%/,.  a  district  is 
liable  for  any  payments  under  a  lease  or  lease- purchase  agreement,  even 
if  a  portion  of  the  district  Is  later  transferred  from  the  district. -^Th  s 
bin  would  require  that  the  acquiring  district  assume  and  pay  fto  the  original 
district)  a  prottertionate  sharcof  the  remaining  payments.due  under  the; 
lease  or  lease-bir£Rase  agreement.    Opposition  js  based  on  established 
procedures  for  haridllng  outstanding  bonded  Indebtedness.    An  urgency  bill.  . 

5-8    Per  Diem  for  CPEC  Meirbers  (A.B..  76)  Would  require  a  $50  per  day  ^ 
stipend  to  be  paid  e^ch  member  of  the  California  Postsecondary  Education 
Commission  for /each  day  he  or  ^he  attends  any  valid  meetings  of  any  committee 
or  sub-committee  of  which  he  or  she  is  a  member.  '  . 

5-9    Annua f  Boa rji  Organizational  Meetings  (A.B.  166)    |^ou Id  perm i.t  annual 
organizational  meetings  of  Community  Col  lege  governing  boards  to  be  held 
in  a  15- day  period  that  commences  with  the  date  upoo  which  governing 
board  member  elected  In  a' year.  In  which  a  regular  election  for  governing 
board  members  is  conducted  takes  office.    In  years  in  which  no  regular 
election  for  governing  board  members  is  conducted,  this  bill  would  require 
the  organizational  meeting  to  be  he^  during  the  same  15"day  period  on 
the  calendar^^  An  urgency  bill.  ' 

5-10    Enrollment  of  Handicapped  Students/ (A.B.  17^)    Would  make,  enrol  Imerft  { 
for  the  developmental  centers  for  the  handicapped  a  first-come,  first-serve 
proposition,  disregarding  whether  the  pupil  Is  living  with  a  pa rent /guard  I  an. 

• 

5-11    Grants  for  Nursing  Students  (A.B.  209)  Would  reqyire  the  St^te  , 
Schora'rsKip  and  Loan  Commission  to  recogn-l^e  for  the  occupational  education 
and  training  grant  program,  applicants  enrol,ffed  In  three-year  hosplta  - 
based  programs  (approved  by  the  Board  of  Rejfrstered  Nursing)  that  train 
R.N.'s.    It  would  also  permit  these  eil^llees  to  receive  gcants^for  maximum 
of  three  years.  ..."         ^  ' 
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5-12   top  Searlces  (A.B.  U8l)  Would  allow  Ventura  Community  College  District 
to  renegotld^  Its  current  data  processing  service  contract  (to  accommodate 
an  addict  I  bnar  campus)  wirffout  submitting  a  new  contract  to  public  bid. 

1  n    Mbn-Rf-HiT--  Tnltlnn  (A  b  •?n«;arAs  amended  would  change  the  procedure  

"tbr^de'te rmi n I ng  now reTTuen t  .tttmonrtto  n\ te>w  dHtf  fcts  tg^'a^"TOTrPH^iH^MienI7:^3^ 
tuition  according  to  Its  own  avei-age  .cost  per  student  or  thtf  statewide 
average  cost  per  student.    The  net  result  would  be  a  leveling  of  non- 
resident tuition  and  would  specifically,  benef 1 1^  districts  with  a  hlfth  average 
'         cofrt  per  student  at  no  state  costs^  " 

5-II|    Starting  Work  on  Construction  Protect  Prior  to  State  Funding  (S .B .  616) 
Would  allow  Community  College  districts  wl th  projects  approv^a  by  Chancellor 
and  Department  of  Finance  to  proceed  with  construction  and  be  considered 
for  retroactive  relnfcursement  from  the  state  If  and  when  funds  become^ 
available.  ^  ♦ 

5-15    Deficit  in  Const  rdk  I  on  Act  (A.B.  Iit06)  (No,information*Tm>vlded) 
5-16    Student  Health  Fees  (A.B.  1571)  Information  provided) 

^        5-17   State  Level  Administration  (A.B.  1031)  Re-const  I tutes  State  Scholar- 
ships and  Loan  Commission  as  a  new  Student  Aid  Commission  and  s.mpl  I  fylng 
all  state  student  al<K 

5-18    Construction  Bonds  (S.B.  156)  As  amended  wpuld  "fj''' i^!]-'';*  f^™"""''^ 
College  Construction  Program.  Act  of  1976  -and  would  provide  $100  million 

-  to  meet  the  needs  of  Community  Colleges  fo^b"Hding  construct  on  equipment, 
and  sIte.acquisltlon.  for  a  four-year  period  commencing  wl  th     sea  I  year 
1975-76.    The  $100  million  was  Intended  as  a  stop-gapamount  until  the 
Board  of  Governors  tool*  formal  action  on  the  proposal.    ^Ke  bl  I    w  1 1 
likely  be  amended  to  reflect  an  amount  approximating  the  $270  million 

-  that  the  Board  recommends . 

♦  ^ 

5H§    Reolonalization  (A.B.  1821)  Amends  previous  'eg's'^tion  by  combining 
Adult  Con  ?nuing  Education  Coordinating  Councils  with  area  Vocational  Education 
cXlttte.  to  form  Regional  Education  Councils  no  smaller  than  a^communlty 
'colleae  district  lo  review  and  recommend  to  local  boards  approval  ot 
occCioational  an<f  adult  educationT courses  and  programs  and  to  prepare  plans 
•        '?oJ  shorHerm  improvement  of  Vocational  arfd  Continuing  Education  programs. 

^      .  COLORADO  (6) 

•         .  Legislation-  Enacted- 197't  .  . 

6-1    Ar^a  Vocational/Technical  Schools  (Chapter  Sf^^^^'^'V^Jl^-^*^';?:'^ 
Junior  college  districts  exempted  from  a, January  I -December,  31  fiscal 
year  requirement.  .  • 

6-2    .n..ctn^nt  Powers  Of  Boards  (Chapter  9^)  "^'P^^^' T^^^  S^ljl'^? 
r«evlsed  Statutes  of  lHi  concerning  investment  powers  of  the  regents  of 
the  University  of  Colbrado.    (No  more  Information  available)  ^ 
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Energy  Research  (Chapter  95)  Amends  previous  legislation  by^reat  Ing   ^  ^ 
<;rhftftl  of  Mln>*  Energy  Research  Institute.    OutI  Ines  duties  of  InstI  tute, 
establishes  advisory  council  on  energy  and  energy  related  minerals  research. 
Appropriates  2,86O,0PO  to  the  InstI tute^of  whi ch  910,000  Is  state  and 
|,9SO>QOOJs  f<|d«ral.      ,  -1  _ 

(S-^    Veterans  Tuition  Waiver  (Chapter~9^  AiTi^^  ^l^glslatmh  by 

adding  new  section.    Pr<yvldes  for  waiver  of  \/2  tuition  for  Viet  Nam 
era  veterans  (S/S/Sii-S/S/yS)  who  werf  residents  at  time  of  enlistment 
excluding  service  academy  duty  or  reserve  duty.    Benefits  extend  ^or 
period  of  eight  years  from  conclusion  of  enlistment  peridd  or  by  8/5/81.  - 

6-5   A  tea  Vocational /Technical  Schools  (Chapter  97)  Includes  Aurora  Tech 
Center  In  definition  of  area  vocational  schools  and  appropriates  $189,000 
to  the  school .  '     .     ^  • 

6-6    Aurarla^^igher  Education  Center  (Chapter  98) 'Amends  previous  legislation 
by  adding  new  section  providing  for  the  establishment  of  Auraria  Higher 
Education  Center.    Provides  land,  faci 1 Itles,  funding;  establ Ishes  new 
governing  board  and  duties,  powers  of  board;  provides  tax  exemption  status  and 
prohibits  certain  deb^.  ^ 

6-7    statP  Regents  Basic  Legislation  (S.B.-  568)  Abol ishing  State  Education 
Commission  and  places  Its  fSnctlon  under  the  State  Bbard  of  Regents;  prescribes  • 
authority;  function,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Board  under  federal  higher 
education  Act  of  1965.  ,  '      "  ^\ 


First  Regular  Session      .  ^ 

"Enacted  Leqi si  at  ion- 1975 

6-13    Personnel  Benefits  (H.B.  1227)  Distinguishes  student  teachers  from 
other  noncertified  employees  of  a  school  district  with  respect  to  workmen  s 
compensation  and  other  benefits.  f  ^ 

6-16    Personnel  Rights  (H.B.  123'*)  Provides,  bas i c  requi  rements "  for  notice' 
and  hearing  In  cases  of  dismissal  and  nonrenewal  of  contract  or  reduction 
In  force  for  full-time  faculty  members  at  state  Institutions  of  higher 
letfucation  (excluding  CU,  CSU,  GSM  and. UNC) . 

f>'\k    Trustees  (H.B.  1232)  Provides  for  student, Bienfcers  as  advisors  (non- 
voting!  on  the  governing  boards  of  state 'col  leges  and  universities  and  ^ 
appropriates  to  the  Commission  on  Higher  Educatio.n,\for  the  Implementation 
of  this  act,  to  be  allocated  as  follows:    $1,875  to|^ he  Board  of  Trustees. 
State  Colleges  and  $1 ,875  to  the  SBCCOE.  ' 

6-9    Statewide  Coordination;  l^.B.  1020)  Adds  a  member  from  the  University 
of  Northern  Colorado  to  the  advisory  committee  of  CCHE. 

6-21    CoordfhationlH.B.  1381)  Changes  the  name  of  Southern  Colorado  State 
College  to  the  University  of  Southern^olorado,  and  states  educational 
objectives  for  the  institution  to  include  pr9grami  off«mi,d  In  a  tcchnlCcJ'l, 
cormunity  college.    Such  programs  are  to*  incl ude  postsecondary  program-, 
for  credit,  yarding  the,  appropriate  associate  degree  in  the  vocational , 
technical  or  o|ccupat  ional  area,  and  performing  the  funct  iong^c^f  an  area 
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"  . vocational  school  In  conformance  wl th-standards  of  the  state  board  for  »k 
community' colleges  and  occupational  education.    Authorizes  tui,t ion  adjustments 
>     for  said  technical  programs.  ,  . 

/       It  IS  the  speeific  intent  of  the  general  assembly  that  no  additional 


6-18    Curriculum  (H.B.  1295)  Establishes  a  program  of  bilingual-bicultural  edu- 
catipn  which  provides  for  the  idienti  f  ication  and  education  of  students  wi  th 
linguistically  different  skills  or  culturally  different  environments. 

Appropriates  $2,350,000  for  the  implementation  of  this'act  (excluding  - 
settion^2-2'»-ll9).    The  amount  of  $200,000  is  appropriated  for  the  Irtple- 
rnentation  of  section  22-2l»-l  19.  ' 

6-20    Curriculum  (H.B.  I3'»6)  Provides  for  the  Integration  of  career  education 
concepts  In  the  schools  of  the  state;  estabMshes  a  state  Advisory  coopril^ 
on  career  education  and  an  executive  committee  and  advisory  council  to  be     '  ,  , 
the  advjsfng  bodies  to  the  state  board  of  edutation;  authorizes  the.  state 

'Wrd  of  education  as  the  administrative  Mency  for  career  education^ 
provides  for  the  establishment  of  a  statprfide  career  education  resource 
team  and  a  state  resource' center:    makes  an  apw-oprlatlon  for  fiscal  year 

,1975-76  of  $200,000,  contingent  upon  a'nbtch  of  $200,000  af  looj^unds, 
for  implementation  of  this  act.  V  '    r  ' 

"^6-23    Certification  of  Teachers  (S.B.  '»3)  Requires  the  State  Board  of  . 
Education  to  adbpt  standards  ^or  institutions  of  hi4|er  education  and  to 
prescribe  standards  for  qualifications  for  the  issuance  of  tfather  derti f icates . 
Enacts  the  "Teacher  Certification  Act  of  I9i^5"  which'provi'des  fo|  the  con-  . 
tinuing  evaluation  and  revjsion  of  standards  for  the  certificatlln  of  , 
teachers  and  encourages  the  ^fessipnal  development  Of  teachers. 

6-26    Accreditation  (S.B.  38'>)  Repeals  and  reena>:ts  the  law,  governing  pri- 
.  vate  vocational  schools  (formei<ly  I'pfoprletary  Schools") ;  provides  for 
the  regulation  .of  such  schools  by  the  SBCIOE.    Provides  foM?:'*''^  a"**^ , ,  . 
duties  of  said  board  with  respect  to  private  vocational  schooTs.  Establishes 
minimum  standards  for  s.aid  schopls.    Pr^xvides  a  procedure  for  the  pro- 
cessing  of  complaints  against  private  vocationdl  schools.  ^ 

6-8    financial  Procedures  (H.Bf  mh)  Re?,ui  res  executive  director  of  the 
department  0/  administration  to  acquire,  infohnatioh  on  the  collection 
by  state  agencies  of  debts  due^  the  state  "and  then  to  make  rules  and  regu-  , 
latlons  for' the  guidance  of  all  agencies'  in  carrying  out  collectjon  pro-  | 
cedures .  '  '  .  .  • 

6-:IO    Financial  Procedures^ (H.B.  1029)  Requires  controller  to  assist  state 
agencies  in  the  collection  of  debts  due  the  state,  pursuant  to  rules  and 
regulations  pf  the  execut i ve  director  of  the  department  ot  adminlstrat ioji, 
and,  when  such  debts,  have  reached  i  certain  stage  of  del inquency  as  specif  ed  _ 
in  those  rules  and  regulations,  the  controller  is  to  take  over  the  cOllettiorf.. 
"  effort  on  behalf  on  the  state.  •  "       [  . 

.  6-27    Financial  Procedures  (S.B.  2"8l)  Provides  that  gifts  and  bequests  tb 
State  institutions  of  higher  education  are  not  to  reduce  appropriations 
for  such  Institutions, 'nor  do  they/find  the  state  to  continue  t,6  f urrd 
programs  at  the  level  attained  as  a  result  of  such  gifts  and  bequests. 
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6-28   Aopropr <  at  ion  (S . B .  kSA) , oil,  8 1 3  is  appropriated  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Higher  Education  for  supplemental  appropriations.    ,         '  ^ 

6-22    State  Aid  (H.B.  Mk)  Raises  the  grant  available  to  each  Junior  college 
T^8cfrj(^t  y^^^tJ^  fi^nA^  fjn^  f u  1 1  - 1 i me  tes i deol  s t udcn t  enrolled   


addlTIona^^^ 

6-15    State  Level  Administration  (H.B.  1233)  Revises  law  providing  for  or- 
gan i  z^TTonTlovernancTTnT^  of  local  district  junior  colleges  .  ~  .  * 
to  make  the  State  Board  of  Community  College  Occupational  Educatibn  rather 
than^  the  Stfite  Board  of  Education  the  state  approving  agency,  except  that, 
when  the  local  district  junior^  col  leg^  petitions  to  enter  the  state  community 
college  system,  the  amendment  gives  the  Colorado  Commission  on  Hfgher 
Education  authority  to  approve  ar  disapprove  the  Stape  Boards'  recommeftdation 
to  approve  such  entry,                 '  ' 

6-15    State  Level  Administration  (H.tV-133'»)  Authorizes  the  SBCCOE  to  sell  ^ 
'or  fease  certain  properties  owned  by  Trinidad  State  Junior  College.^  '  >  • 

■  (i-ll'^  Capital  Funds  (H.B.  1 2i  1 )  Apprbpr i ptes  the  sum  of  $656 , 1 78  for  initial^ 
construction  o^  El  Paso  Community  College  to  be  allocated  as  follows: 
Site  Worl<  ($376,878)  and  Utilities  ($279,300). 

'  >       .  '  .  ' .  ■.**.. 

6-^^i    Capital  Funds  (H.B.  1 1 86)  .Appropriates  $^71,200  to  the.SBCCOE/.  .  ^ 

$92Si,200  is  to  be  used  for  a  value  engi  nee  ring  contingency  for  construct  ixvi 
'  o'f  North  Campus  of  Community  College  of  Denver  to  accommodate  3,517  F|E 
"students  and  $'»2,tf00  of  whi  ch  Is  al  located- for  project  cost  smanagen*nt.  - 

»    6-17    Capital  Funds  (H.B.  129'*)  Authorized  the  fin«ncing  and  construction 
of  stDdent  center  ^aci  1 1  ties  and  provides  that  special  student  fees.O'"'  , 
net  incotf>»Jrom  student  tenter  faci  11  ties ,.  or  bbth,  can  be  pledgeU>s  secuM  ty 

'  Iff  obtainin^vfinanclng  for  the  construction  of  said  student  center  ^c.l  1 1 1 les 

^  at  the  AurarlV-Hlgher  Educat  Icy^  Center .  ij. 

G-Zk    Capital  Fgnds  (S.B.  1162)  The  amount  of  the  appropriation  is  $3,950,770 
shall  be  for  the  amount  of  the  construction  of  the  Auraria  campus  and 
$l(lD,000  shill  be  used  foij^moveabTe  equipment.  ^  ^ 

6-25    Capital  Funds  (S.B.  269)  Appropriates  $'»'♦, 7.2(J  to  the  Department  of 
Higher  Education,  il2,0l0  of  which  is  allocated  to  the  Colorado  School  of 
Mines  fpr  completion  6f  the  neutron  act  1  vat  ion  faci 1 i ty ,.  and  S25,7iO  to  the 
Commupity  College  of  Denver,  Red  Rocks  campus  for  phase  IB  architectural 

•CONNECTICUT  (7)  '  • 

■      •   ■  ■     ■  '  "     ■.  /  ■  ■ 

Enacted  Legislation- 1973     >  ' 

•••      ■  -  / 

7.1    Campus  Beer  Sales  (Act'  73-19)  Amends  previous  legislation  concerning 
consumption  0/  alcoholic  beverages  at  university  by  extending  right. to 
sell  beer  to  all  institutions  offering  higher  education  programs/  Previous 
•  law  covered  only  University  of  Connecticut  In  Mansfield.    (H.B.  8127)      .      .    •  • 


^,¥1  , 

/         ■ '  tut 


^2    Altimn^  TruStejfes  (Act  73-^3)  Oeletes  pre vlo'us  restrict . 

i|>f  yfearfs  stt«lentS(;|iad  itb:  be  alumni  ;,t0  vot^  for  or  h'ol'd  officie  as  alumni       I  ^'^  . 

/|rtistfe)B;.\^.,B^^^^^                        J-}            ;■.   /           .                              .  .•  ■  I 

;7-3    Trans Qf#unds  (Act  73-56)|lkmend^  pi^eviou^  legislation  by<a  1  lowing  .  ;  ■; 

instltuTTdnsToW^if^                                                                             .   <  ' 
wi  thjiut  prioV  a||J-«val  qf  the  f                         cbflimi  t tee     Previous      pri  or  • 


7 


^^vefrtorV^-^f "  Fac  j^Act legislation 

— — ^   re^^t tTHET  -to  bti f  Idf  fl,^ -eons  t ruc^t ion:  y^de  r taken^^y  -ft4ie  S t^^i^  req ui  r  i  ng 
^  (  V     agencies  and  I  nstitution  to  <|j^PQf t^.inform^t  ion  M  pub  I '  c  works 

commissioner  to  rnatntain  i avSitOjrfy  of  s  tate  owf?^^^^  jproperty  in- 

cluding space  utilization  datavf  (S.B,  1  7^2)  "  / 

>•     7-5    Col  lege  Traffic  Regulation^ (Act  73;^I5I)  AMo^s  boards  of  trustees  of  \^ 
post  secondary  educat  ion  ips'tl  tut  ions  to  appoi  p^'t  traffic  commi  ttee^^  / 
establish  traffic  regulations  f^d  m         fines,    f  stabl  ishes  apptfdls  pro- 
'  ced&res  and  req^         fines  collected  to  be  deposited  in  scholarship  WJOUnts.* 
(S.B.  181$)  >f  ^ 

7-6  !  Leasing  Author!  ty  (Aqt  73-2IA)  A^^ends  previous  legislation  by  replacing 
leasing  authority  of  boards  of  trustees  with'  that  of  commiysidner  of  public 
•  work^.     (H.B.  81^6)  i  V  /'        !  ^ 

■;  '  .  '/  .     .     '  -  ■  ^  _       -  .  .    ■  _       ■     _<;•  * 

7-7    Jurisdiction  of  Boards,  of  Ti^ustees    (Act  73462)  Amends  previous 
"  legislation  re  la  tling  to  ji|r  i  sdi  ction  of  boards  of  trusteed  over  terms  of 
employment  for. professional  staff  by  extending  Jurisdiction  ^o  sick  leave 
and  vacation.  '   (S.b.  I8l^) 

7-8    Commission  fbr  Higher  Education    (Act  73-281)  Amends  legislation 
providing  for  <:ommi  jfis  ion  on  aid  to  higher  education  by  aboUshing  the 
'     commission  and  trafisferring  i  ts  funct ion  to  commiss  ion  for  higher 
^education.     (S.B.  4990)  ■  u  ^ 

7-9    Student  Financial  Aid  (Act  73-3  It)  Amends  previous  leg i s 1  at  ion  wh i ch 
authorized  public  postsecon da ry  e ducat  ion  institution  to  develop  work 
"  study  programs  a$  means  of  a i dlrrg  needy  s tuden ts  by  deleting*  previoCiS 
'mandate  that  $%  of  student  financial  ass i stance  funds  appropriated  in  any 
V  one  year  shall  be  used  for  this  purpose.     (H.B.  9118) 

7-10    Proprietary  Schools    (Act  73-^Q8)  Amends  legislation  relating  to 
•       '   operation  of  higher  eduqation  institutions  by  deleting  the  requirement 

that  all  *app  roved  «c^  on  a  n^nprof  i  t  bas  is  .     (S.B.  1856) 

7-n     Pos tseconda ry  ' Educ^ t i on  Cpmmi ss i on  (Act,  73-^27)  Designates  Commission 
for  Higher  Education  as  pos  tseconda  ry  education  commission.    j(H.B,  9068) 

7-12  Master  Plan,  (Act  73-^0)'  Amends  bil  1  authorizing  master  plan  study 
by  extending  dead!  ine  for  study  from  January  1  ,  197^,  to  February  1,  197^. 
(S.B^  227P)  :j 

7-13    Auxi 1 iary  Services  Fund    (Act  73-^^3)  Amends  legislation  authorizing 
communi  ty  col  ieges  to  maintain  auxi  1  i  ary  servi  ces  fund  by  allowing  cpinmunity 
college  boards,  with  &pp.roval  of  stated  finance  advisory  commission,  to 
borrow  money  from, gene rai  fund  of  state  in  order  to  establish  or  maintain 
O    auxiliary  s^rvljces.     (S.B;  J709)  , 


Ed/2  Wi%0 


7-l<i.-  Student  CWsi  flca'tion  for  Tuition  PurpoSjes    (Act  73-'»7'»)  Establishes 
uniform  regulation  for  tKe  classification  of  student  residence  status  for 
tuiiiion  (>u eposes  to  be  followed  by  aVl  public  postsecondary  education 
.  insti'tutions.  "  (S.B.. 11708)  K 

/-15    Tuition  Wal ver.'   (Act  73-5^2)  Amends  ^aw  establishing  tuition  in  state 
i n s t i t d^i on s  by  p>o v1 ding  for  tui tibp  wai ver  for  dependents  of  Vietnam 
*^/POW*s  Jmd  MIA's  and  half  tuition  waiver  for  de|>endents  oi4tietnam  era 
veterahs.  ,  (Sub  S.B.;  170?)  ^     "  \  ^. 

7-16    Cont facts  wi  th  Independenr  Col  leges    (Act  73-551)  Antends  legislation! 
re4^ting^^  corvtracts  fo^r -  addLtJopaL  .siiidenr^p^ce^^^^^ 
by  adding  provision  thw  number  of  full-time  and  ful-l-time  equivalent 
student  spaces  rteeded  wi  1 1  be  determined  by  Commission  on  HJ'gher  Education. 
(Sub  H.B.  8371)  •  /  '\ 

7-17    Liabi  1  ity  Protection    (Act  73''^51)  Amends  previous  legislation 
concerning  protection  of  education  personnel  and  board  m6mbers  from 
damage  suits  by  including  suits  iris-lng  from  alleged  Infringement  on  civil 
rights ,  ancl  by  adding  provision  for  payment  of  defendents  legal  expenses 
i-ncurred  in  damage  suits  covered  t)y  this  Act.     (H.B.  8851) 

^  '  ;  ■  "  - 

7-18    (Act  73-10)  A  new  law  providing  for  the  use  of  all  1  ijbrar i ans  I n 
state  system  by  any  student  In  the  system.    (H.B.  8299)  , 


7-19 


'i4 


?"  Enacted  tegis lation- 197^ 

or  Fiscal  Period  Ending  6/30/7S 


Services 
Other 

EOG  .  • 

tuition  Refunds 
Student  Loans 
WSP 

Nursing  Stydent  Loans 


(Spej^ii 

$15,61,8)000 
i*.  567, 000 
12,1»00 
155,300 
l»6,900 
122,700 
6.700 

$21,085,000 


1  Act  #31) 


(H.B.  5709-197'*)  '     ;     .      ■        -  IP 

A- 20  Bond  Issue  Authorization  (Special  Act  197.'»-90)  $20,000,odo  for 
capital  improvements  and  acquisitions  to  Board  of  Trustees  of  Regional 
Community  Colleges. 

7-2V    Bond  Authorization  (Special  Act  #7'»-101)  Provides  $3,000,000  for 
the  acqui9ltion  and  imprbvement  of"  sites,  classrooms,  administration  and 
•related  facilities  for  community  colleges,  as  recommended  by  the  Governor. 

/7-22  Higher  Education  tfenters  (Act  J**"  1 1 5)  An  amendment  to  an  act  pr;^>viding 
*;for  the  establ ishment  of  higher  education  centers  deleting  a  provision 

allowing  the  State  Commission  on  Higher  Education  to  transfer  appropriated 

funds  Co  boards  of  hi ghefA education  centers. 


.  7  

I-2W   Justificatioh  Required 'far  Newlnstitutions    -(Act  7^-173)  An  act  :^ 
requ i  ring  the  Commission  for  Hlghep  Educatibh  to  p rov i ; j ust i  f  I ea t i dn  . , ^ 
ba^ed  on  current  stydies  of  pdbular^on  depslty,  facll  ity  ut  M  izat  Ion ,  proSratti 
inventdry  ,  ava  1  lab i  1  i  tV  of  compar.ab le  pCograms  - i  n  the/ rfegion  ^nd  such  other  • 
criteria  6f  need  as  may  be  appropriate,  to  the  Ge.ner41  Assembly  before  any.  - 
new  higher  education  institution  is  iS$tablished. 

,7-25    WalvjSr.of  Tuition  f((r  V.eterans    ^(Act  li^'lf>f>f  An  ;$mend|iient  to»  previous 
.legislation  reg^rdrngrtultilon,wai  ver  by  including^  fuU*tul  tida  wai  ver  for 
Vietnam  era  veterans. .  i^4vf6usly  half  of  tui  ti^n  ff^.,  been  wa;1ver^^^^ 
Viefcnam  era  veterans.    (S*fD  H.B.  5055) 


.   •      /      Enacted  Leglslation- 

7-21  •  Extension  Student'  Tees    (Act  7'«-120)  Amends  previous  legislation 
'relating  to  iTaymen-t  of  tuition  by. exempt!  nqf  from  the  payment  of  tuition 
studepts- enrol  led  in  .and  pay }  ng  extens ion  fees  .In  an  extension  program, 
"or  summer  session.     (S_yb  S.B..  '♦28)    •  <■    ■  *■*'  .. 

7^26/  Waiver  of  Tuition  for  Elderly^  (Act  7'«-282)'  Am^ds  previous"  tuition 
wajver  legislation  by  Including  persons  62  o-p  older  enrol  Ved  In  degree 
yroflrafns  or 'registering  for  courses  on  ^pace^-avallable  basis".  A(Sub  H.BT  : 

Amy  ,  .    ■  ^  .    .  ■  ■.  ■ ':  ■■  ■ .  ■    .  ■ 

7-27    Appropriation  Act    (Special  Act  m-k\)  Provides  $20 ,406,687  for 
regional  cdmmunity  colleges,  a  reducti/on  <^  $1,239,313  In  the  amount 
■  originally  recommended  by  the  Gov^rndf.    .Also  pfgvides  funds  for  waiver 
\  or  remission  of^tultion  for  up  to  U  faf  the  number  of  full-time  students.  . 
Funds  for  annual  salary  Increiirents  "fdr  classified  and  uoc^ass•ified  employees, 
which  were  omitted  from  this'appropr/ations  act,  were  subsequently  provided 
in  other  legislation.    The  i  ncreme,nts,  however ,  .wl  1 1  become  effective  three 
months  later  than  tliey  norrr^a  1  ly  woul d  have.  • 

7-29    Chminunlty  CoMeqe  (Olltion    (Public  Act  ^75-100)  An  act  concei'ning  the  • 
""responsibil ities-of  regional  community  colleges.    Provides  a  revised  and 
more  detai led  statement  of  the  mission  of  the  community  colleges  including 
a-special  subsection  for  the  definition  of  community  services/  \ 

i  >>  .  L  I 

'7-30    StaVe  Higher  Education  System  Policies  (Public  Act  /75-191)  An  act 
concerning  policies  of  the  state  system  of  higher  education.  Provides 
that  within  the  limits  of  axJthorized  expenditures,  the  policies  of  the  state 
system  of  higher  educat Ion  shal  1  be  consistent  with  the  following  goaU: 
(I)  to' ensure  that  no  qualified  person  be  denied  the  opportuni ty  for  higher 
education  on  the  basis  of-  age,  sex,  ethnic  bacl<ground  or^soclal,  physical 
or^conomic  condition,  (2)  to  protect  academic  freedom,  (3)  to  f^ovide 
opportunities  for  education  and,  tra i ni ng  related  to  the  economic,  cultural 
'  and  educational  development  of; the  state,  (4)  to  assure  the  fullest  possible 
use  of  available  resourcefin  public  and  prjvate  institutions  of^hlgher 
education,  (5)  to  maintain  standards  of  qualXlty  ensuring  a  position  of 
national  leadership  for  state  ins ti tut  ions  of  higher  education,  (6)  to 
r  apply  th«  resources  of  higher  education  to  the  problems  of  society  and 
(7)  to  fostler  fle;<Ibllity  in  the  policies  and  institutions  of  higher 
education  to.  enable -the  system  to  respond  to  Changes  In  the  economy,  society,^ 
technology  and  student  Interests.  ,  . 


ERIC 


17-31    Student  ftepre^entat Ion  on  Jgoards    (Piibl'ic  Act  #75*262)  An  ac4: 
cerning  student  representation  on  the  boards  of  Yrustees  of«.  ^tM^  stat 
public  institutions  of  higher  education.     Provides  far  i^lettion  of 
students  foi;.  twdtyear  xermi  to  each  governing  board  in  Higher  educ^t 

7-32    Freedom  of  fnformation    (Public  Act  #75-3^2)  ^An  act  concern! ng  .f/ee- 
dom  of  information.    Provides  for  increased  pxibTi  c  access  to  jneetrngyS^/and 
records  of  pubJJc  agencies  and  restricts  items  which  can  be  discuss^d^  in 
executtve  sess ions .  ^        .    '  y  ^. 


7*33    Bublic''Vori<s  Bid  Procedures  (Public  ACT  n?-^?65)  ;Provide5^r/  an 
jncrease  in  said  TirKiY  from  i25',000  to  $50 ,10ro  providing  the  proMied 
alteir^tion  of  addition  is'  approved  by  the  Puollc  Works  Con^nissipriyr . 

7-3^    Student  Absence  Due  to  Rel  igious  Bel  iefs,  (P^ublic  Act  ij^lsHjl)  " 
Provides  that^  no  student  lii  the' state^  system  of  higher  educati^^ory  may  be 
discriminated  against  because  the  tenents  of  his  irel  Igion  may/ prohibit 
secular  act !  vi  ty- on  a  part  icular  Jay  or  days  or^ime  of  day       attend  cl  asses 
or  to  participate  in  any .  examjnat  ion^  study  or  work  requi  re'n^nts  .  Such 
students  *mu$t  be  provided  wi rh  .an  equivalent- opportuni  ty  to  mayke  up  any 
such  requirements  without  being  assessed  any  special  fees.    Other  provisions 
of  the  act  requiring  medi;.tation  pjiriods  for  students  and  teac/iers  pertain' 
only  to  elementary  an^  secondary  schools. 

7-35    Baster  Plan  for  V6cationa1  and  Career  Education    (Pifcl/ic  Act  #75"^22) 
Provides  for  the*  development  of  suc)i  a  plan. by  the  Static  BoArd  of  E^ducation  ;\ 
with  the  advice  oV  V  nurtlber  of  interested  groups  i ncl udi/hg  /the  regional 
(^ommunity  colleg^. 

7-36    leasing  of  Real  Estate    (Publ  i  q  Act  #7j5-^25)  Providers,  inp&rt. 
(1)  that  the  Public  Works  Commissioner  shall  be  the  sole  Authority  to 
r^ptfijsent  the  state  in  its  deal  ings  with  thJ  rd  pa rt i es  *for  the  .acquisit  ion, 
construction  or  leasing  "of  ^reaTest^te  for  all  state  agencies  ;  (2)  that 
all  agencies  communicalte  their  requests  relating  to  acquisition,  con- 
struction or  leasing  ef  real  estate  to  the  Public  Works  Corrwiss  ioner/ for 
consider^ ion;  (3)  that  the  Comn^i ss ioner  wi  1 1  make  a  final  determination 
whether  he  approves  of  the  request  an^  if  approved,-  the  method  and  plan 
by  which  itVshall  be  accompl  Ished;  (^).  that  the  iCommiss  idner 's  decision 
shall  be  subject  to  review  and  approval  of^  a  tiew  State  properties  Review 
.  Board,  *  and  .  (5)*  that  agencies  may  appeal  decisions  of  the  Commissioner 
and/or  the  Review  Board  to  the  Governor. 

■  ■  f  ^        .  V   *  ■ 

7-37    Chi  Id  Care  Centers     (Public  Act'/I^75-^^^)  An  aqt  concerning  child  car^.- 
services  a^  the  const i  tuent  units  of  the  'State  system  of  higher  education. 
Provides  authorization  for  governing  bpards  to  expend  funds  from  general  1 
fund  dppropr4at  ions  to  suppbrt.  chi  Id  care  centers  utilized  in  the  instructional 
program  of  the  colleges. 

7-:  38    Tuition  Wai  ver  for  rteedy  Students     (Public  Act  #75-^8^)  An  act  con- ' 
cerni ng  wai  ver  of  t ui  t  ion  fdr  students  fn  the  state  system  of  higher  e<?ucation. 
Provides  that  govern  i  hg*  boards  may  wai  ve  or  remit  each  semester  the  tuition 
of  students  who  demonstrate  substantial   f i nancial  need,  provided  the  number 
^of  wal^vers  or  remissions  does  not  exceed  one  percent  of  the  nufrtber  of.  full- 
time  steden.ts  r*  , 


\ 


7-39    Alitmni  Reprefieintat  ion  <in  Board  of  Trustees^  (Pub  1  i  c  Act  #75-50^ 


Provides, Tor  appointment  by 
governinci  boards.  The-additl 


Provides 
from  the 


that  the  const i  tuent 
provisions  of-  the  Aq| 


Ed/2 


83 


t|he  Govisrnorpf  two  additional  members  tg  a)]) 
onal  mi^mbers'to  be  appointed  mUst  J  be  alumni 


a I umn  i 


of  Instl  tutions,  under  the  jiif  isdict ion  of  the  boards,  except  in  thie  case 


^of  Che  University  which  41  re^ 
Admi nVs  t  rat  1  ve  P roceduj 


for 


dy  has-  provis  ion 

les  Act  Exemption.   (PobUd  Act  ?75-529)  ^ 
unit^  of  higher  education  sh^lKbe  exempli 


inlstrati  ve  •Procidure  Act  p.rovided  that 
(1)  .the  governing  boards  prorrlblga^  written  statements  pf  policy  pertai 
to  personnel  and  student  disciplinA  aft^r  providing  a  reasonable  opport 
for  interested  persons  to  pre^^ent  their  views,  §nd  f2)  in  cases  of  dilo^'issal 


»  5"^  . 

of  tfenured  employees,  or  non'^ienul'^d  employees  prior  to  the  end  of 
appoijitment ,  and  dismissal  or  \suspens ion  of  a  student  for  discipline 
♦reasons,  the  boards  must  adopt!  procedures  which  provide  for  givlngya 
ment  of  reasons  for  the  proposed  action,  «i  hearing  upon  request 
party  affected,  and"  a  written  <!(eci$ion  follpwlng  the  Kiearing, 

Ic  Act  #75-5^6)  flequtres  thja  development  of 
\st*te  atg^ncfes,  and  the  su^miysslon  of  such 
iisslon  on  Human  Rights  and  Opport uni  t  i  es 


7-^1  Af  f  i  rfpatiye  Action  (Publ 
af f i  rmat i ve  act  Ion  plans  by.al 1 
p  I  a  ns  tw  i  ce  *ahn  ua  T 1  y  to  the  Con 
for  review  and  approval  . 


7-^2  Col  lective  Bargaining  (PiUjilic  Act  #75-566)  Provi  dc 
bargaining  of  state  employees ,  effect!  ve  October  1,  1975/ 


col lect  i  ve 


7-^43    Veteran's  Scholarships    (Pubfic  Act  #75-57^)  Pro/ides  for  establish- 
ment of  a  scho-larship  fund  for  Viet^rtam  ^Va  Veterans  attending  private  colleges 
in  Connecticut,  and  appropriate^  .$10,000  to  the  fund /for  1975-^76. 

Capital  Fund  ExpendUores.   (Publ  U  Act  #75-59^)  An  act  concerning  certain 
higher  education  funds,  «  Provides,  as  ^mended,  thaT  repairs,  alteration's 
or  addition?  to  auxiliary  service  and  educat ional/extens ion  feci  1 i t i es 
which  cos t  less  than  $50,000  require^  the  approval  of  the  Publ  ic  Works  Com- 
missioner, *  in  conformity  wi  th  the  provisions  of /Pdbl  ic  Act  ^75*365  cited^ 
earl  ler. 

7-(45    Alternate  Retirement  Program    CP.ublic  Act  #75-6361  Provides  that  ♦the 
Commission  for  Higher  Education  may^.dfevelop  s/uch  an  alternate  retirement 
program  (e.g. ,  T.|!a.A#)  for  hi ghef  educat ioh  personnel  In  1  leu  of /member- 
ship in  the  State  Ret  i  rement  System.    Such  dj\  alternate  program  wouM 
provide  for  immed  i  ate  vest  i  ng  of  ret  i  rement  rights  in  contrast  to^the  Stat6 
Retirement  System  which  provi  des  for  vesting  after  ten  ye^rs.,    Only  new 
employees  would  be  enti  tle^  to  exercise  the  option  to  join  the  alternate 
^  program.  v  * 


FLORlpA  (9)        '  • 
Proposed  Legi s 1  at  ion- 1 975 


9-1-  Travel  Expenses    (S.B.  25S)  Computation  of  sta^e  employee  travel  tim>; 


rates  of  per  diem  and  subsistence, 
form. 


Rfeijuires  use  of  a  nev/  travel  authorisation 


ERIC 
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9-2  ^Administrative  Procedures  Act^  (s.B.  892)  Requires,  all  state 
to.  f&rmalil!^  procedure^  for'^dmihfls tier i ng  the  agency , . f or  I mpl erne 
regulations;  the  Department  of  State!  shall  supervise  all  state  dge 
^administrative  rules  and  procedures employees  .-affected  by  newly  ^ 
regulations  , have  right  to  hearing;  sfets  forth  procedures  for^ch 


hearings 


fave  right  to  h( 


gi-3    Retirement  Fund  Annuities  (S.B.  Jltl)  Allows  employer  tA  deduct 
to  be  used  to  purchase  annuities  as  selected  by  the  employee. 

9-4    K^brd I  nation  of  Community  Education  (S.B.  1003)  Authorizes  the  estab- 
I lsKmehi;of  area  councils  for  commurtity  educatlonaf  services  representing 
an  pasjC^ettthdary' education  In  community  college  districts  to  coordiflafee 
all  off  campus  educajtignai  activities.  /  '  ' 


9-5    Employ^  Mi  leaqe°Al  lowance(H. '6.13])^  Amends  previous  legislation  to 
raise  mileage  allowance  from  ten  cents /to  l^J  cents  per  mile.  .  »  • 

9-6  '  Col lectlve  Bargaining  (H.B.  2028}^ Amends  comprchensXye  public  collective 
bargainirtg  legislation  to  provide  for  right  of  emp^loyee,  to  refrain  ft;om 
joining  a  union  and  provides  civil  remedy  and  Injuncti ve  relief  to  atiy 
person  denied  employment  or  discrirtii nate'd  against  on  account  of  membership 

or  nonmembershi  p  in  union  .-^  '    '  >^ 

^   •  ■        ^     '         °    .  T  -     '  ■  , 

9-7    Educational  Benefits  for  Dependents  of  POVl's  and  MIA's  (H.B.  2235) 
Amends  previous  leg4slation  relating  to  veterans  scholastic  benefits  to 
provide  for  payment  of  tuition  and  registration  fees  and  supplies  for 
children  of  POW's*  MIA'^,  deceased  or  disabled  veterans.        '  ' 

9-8    Tax  Revenue  for  Cat^ltal  Outlay  (HJR  2289  and  298V)  >  resolution  amending 
previous  legislation  approved  by  the  voters  November  197^,  provl ding  .that 
' revenue *de rived  from  gross  recQi pts  taxes  shall  be  used  for  capital 
outlay  projects  for  the  state  system  of  public  c^Jucatlo.n.  ^ 

9-3    Horse  Racing  Proceeds  as  Funding  Sourc^  (H.B:  28^10)  Amends  previous  :\ 
,  legislation  relating  to  charity  racing  days  to  add  a  thir4  charity  day- for 
horse  tpcks  In  Hillsborough  County^^  the  prodeed^r^  shall  go  to  the 

Pasco-Hirnando  CommunI  ty^Cblldg^r  ^  1 '    \  • 

9-10    Pav'mpnt'of  F'ees  by.  Veterans  (H  .B . -2621 )  Amends  pre\^ious  leglslatroii 
to  Include  community  colleges  among  those  statue  institutions  where 
veterans  and  thei  r  dependents  under,  the  federal  educational  ass i stance  ac,t 
shall  have  ^n' extra  60  days  for  payment  of  rigtstration  fees  Beyood  any, 
dead  1  ine  estals)  i shed  by  the  institution.  '    „  ; 

9-n    Credit  Card  Use  for  Fee  Payment  (H.B.  289?)  Amen(|S*  previous  feoisldtion 
to  allow  use  o^  credit  cards  to  pay  for  .goods  artd.  services  an4  tuition  and 
fees.    Also  authorizes  state  un ive rs i t i es  to  col lect^student  activity  fees 
which,  shali  be  allocated  to  recognized  student  or icrani rations  by  the  student 
government.  ' 

9-12,   Horse.  Racing^  Pr<^^ds  as  FuncUnc^'Sauccgs  (H.B .  293*1)  An  act  authorizing 
Flori'da  Downs  and  Tu^*"^  Club  to  cOnciuct  an  additi|)nat  charity  day.  The 
proceeds  of  which  shall  be  split  50/5fi  .between  HHIsborough  Community  College 
and  th6  S\ .  Petersburg  Junior  Col  lege.  Al  umni- Associa'tion  for  use  In  granting 
schoiarshipsv  -  '       '       ■  . 
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9-13    Bui  I  ding  Codes    (H.B.  3^30  An  act  related  to  building  construction 


•In  the  state  provI<lIng  for  ml ni mum' standard  bui  Iding  codes,  creating  a  ^ 


board  of  building  codes  consisting  of  13  members  includinq  a  member  from 
fire  protiict ior>,  engineering  and  technology.  .  : 

#.■■•«» 

9-|i4    Capftal  Outlay  Appropriation  (H.B.  33/2)  Al  locates  $31  ,6A8,700  for 
specified  fixed  capital  outlay  projects 'to  community  coIUges. 

9-15    Conf 1 ict  of  Interest  (H.B.  3^18)  Provides  that  conflict  of  Interest 
Is  not  allowed  and  t#at  potential  conflict  of  Interest  must  be  declared 
^within  certain  time  periods .    Incl udes  members  of  board  of  regents, 
chancel  i'or  of  university  system,  presidents  and  members  of  boards  of 
trustees  ^f  communl  ty  colleges,. 

9-16    Horse  Racing  Proceeds' as  Funding  Sources.  .  (H  .B .  3S31)  Allows  an 
additional  charily  day.  at  any  race  track  In  Marion  Xbunty  and  Lurle  i 
County  with  proceeds  to  go  to  support  scholarships  at  Central,  Florida 
Community  College  and  Indian  River  Community  College. 


9-17    Transportation  of  Communl  ty  Xol  lege  St  u<jents  (H.B.  3757)  Repeals 
previous  legislation  regarding  transportation  of  community  col le^e  students  . 
provides  for  method  of  determining  ^transportatl»on  density  index  and  use 
^f  index  in  determining  amount  to  b^  included  In  operation;^  budget  allocation; 
"for  transportation .    Also  established  new' procedures  for  deterlliining  ' 
sta^  financial  support  and  annual  apportionrrjent  of  state  funds  to  ♦e^ch 
commurii ty  col  lege.  .  *   '  "  ' 

9-18  .ftetir^ment  Program  (H.B.  ISOSj  Allows  memt^er^,  6/  any.  extstf ret irg^r  > ^ 
meht  system  to  join  newly  formed  hbti-cobtr ijE)UtOf;YT^^ 

'      ■  '.  ■    -      ;  ■■  'r-r'-.  \.>- 'V''  ■  ' '        "      ^  . 

9>I9*   Unemplovment  Conip.^^^^^^  (H^S.  k]22)  Amende  pf^v lows  legislart ion 

l^n^^^  from  $6^  to  $774  per.-week.  ' 

■  /     v  <  /' •   ■  ■  -■  ^'  ■  ^     '   ,      '  V  ^  ■  v 

\  -  HAWAI  I    ( 1 1 ) 
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Enacted  Leqislation-1974 

n-l    Senior  Citizen  Centers    (S.J..R.  8)  Reciignlzes  exemplary  role  of  thte  ' 
demonstration  mul  tl-^purpose  .senior  citizen  center  administered  by  Honolulu 
Commgnity  College  and  resolves  that  the  c^ter^should  expand  Tts  r-ple  In 
the  spectrum  of  programs  and  services  and  strong^ly  consider  a  greater  role 
in  pro vid.i fig  programs,  training  and  research. 

n-2    Nursing  Program  Controls    (S.R.  216)  A  resoloit  Ion  Recognizing  the  need 
for  Licensed  Practical  Nurses  and  the  shortage  of  pursing  Institutions  ,it 
Kapiolani  Communl  ty  Col  lege  requests  the  Board  of  NVrsIng  to  refrain  fr<im 
reducing  nursing  programs  required  faculty-student  ratJo  from  15-1  to  l?-l 
until  additional  nursing  Instructors  can  beV^lred.  \ 

n-3    Land  Acquisition    (S.R.  3ll)  Resolution  recognising  upcoming  aval  I - 
abl I i ty  of  Naval  Surplus  land  adjacent  to  Leeward  Community  College  and 
suitable  for  expansion  and  the  fact  that  Uni  vers  i  ty  hasV  yet  to  submi  t  necessary 
request  for  the  land',  requests  they  do  sb  as  soon'as  poJ^slble  so  that  the 
land  acquisition  will  occur  In  sequence  with  the  plans  of  Leeward  Commiinity 
College  to  expand  Its  facilities.      *  ^ 

>  >      •  .  i ; ,   »  » 
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n.i»    Land  Acqul'sition    (H.R.  ^4014)  Requests  D.O.T.  19  mW  a'sectlo^^f 
land  adjacent  to  a  freeivay  Available  to  Associate^  St udrf^iks  of  L^&n^rd 
Commun  I  ty  Col  1  ege  for  use  as  s  i  te.  of  low  \  n^ome  s  tudentyibus  ing . 

_  CH.R..  46)  A  resolution 

recognizing  the  weak  stature  of  community  col  lege jiithi n  University  of 
Hawaii  System  created  by  placing  governance  of  eWch  communlity  college  in 
hands  of  a  provost,  and  the  failure  of  University  to  accorcflvice  President 
/for  Community  Col  legess  same  level  of  respons  i^^m^y  and  stature  a^  Vice 
(President  for  Academic  Affairs  and  Bus  Iness  (Af  f  ai  rs  ,  resoWes/that  Vice^ 
President  for  ^dJnmunity  College  should  be  gi^en  eqlial  statt^re  with  other 
Vice  President' 


IV-G    StatewldeNstudy  of  Vocational  Education    (H.R.  ^75)  Rtecognizes 
portance  of  vocat^bnal  educatipn  in  terms  ot^  role  and*  large] amount  of  funds 
expended.    Resoj^^^s  that  the  t#gls  lati  ye  Refcrcnci.  Bureau  sikall  conduct  a 
study  of  vocational  education  In  the  s tate  (^el atcd^o: .  ! 

(1)  fuKlllment  of  responsitil  1  i  ties  of  University  of  Hawaii  ftoard  of 
*  Regeht$  as  S^ateBpard  of  Vocational  E<^^cat  I  on,  // 

(2)  use  cif  federal  funds  for  vocational  education  % 

(3)  places  and  administrative  relationships  of  Office  of 
"\         of  Vocational  Educat idn  to  hierarchy  of  Un I  vers  1 ty 
\>         Departitient  of  Education  .  •  I      '  ^ 
\       lk\  fmplementation  of  state  master  plan  for  vocational  Education 

■■•       ,  !■        ,  r 

n-7    Environmental  Education    (H,R.  i»32)  Recognizes  the  need  for  environ 
mental  educatit^n  and  resolves  that  envi  ronmental  education  s|iould  become 
an  essefitial  thrust  of  curricula  in  University  of  Hawai  I  and  Comm^nl  ty 
Col  leges  .  /  V 


State  Dl rector 
of  Hawai !  ^and 


.       V  Enacted  Leg  1  sla  t  Ion- 1975 

M-8    Mappcwer  Development  and  Training  Contracts    (Act  126)  Authorizes 
Department  of  Labor  and  Industrial  Relations  to  enter  into  contracts-  for 
manpower  development 'and  training  with  the  Department  of  Education,  the 
Universi  ty  of  Hawai i  system  or  other  pub  1 i c  agencies . 

n-9    Financial  Aid    (Act  161)  Increases  the  number  of  regents,  ^uit  ton , 
waivers  and  scholarships  from  400  to -600  available  to  students  in  the 
University  of  Hawaii  system. 

n-10    Non-Resi>Bent  Tuition 
from  four  tini9§  to  two  times 

ll-ll  Uevo^ving  Fund  Accounts  and  Senior  Ci  tizen  Tui tion  W»i  ver    (Act  189) 
(iT  Establishes  series  o^. revolving  fund  accounts  to  receive  and  expend 
revenue  derived  from  certain  operations.    The  funds  are  ResearcK 
/  and  Training,  Student  health  center,  diplomas  and  transcripts, 
^  Vocational  and  technical  training  projects,  anj^uel  research  foundation, 
(2)  Provides  for  free  tuition  for  senifor  ci  t  i  zenSj  over  60 . 
'  '  C  / 

,\\-\2    Vocational  Educat  ion  Advisory  Council     (Act  192rs^ndment  related  to 
Vocational  Educatitfn  Advisory  Council  which  advises  Board^f  Regents.  Provides 
that  one  of  the  ex-officio  members  formerly  Vice^resident  fojH^mmunity 
Colleges  shall  be  replaced  by  President  of  University  of  Haw^^l  i  .  .  " 


(Act  185)  Decreases 
the  tuition  fee  for 


maximum  non-resident  tuition 
resident  students. 
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n-13   Appropriation   ^Act  195)  ThijS  appropriation  Act  for  the  1975-1977 
Btennium  includes  operating  and  capital  expenditures  for  the  University 
and  Community  College  System.    Om  section  of  the  Act  -(p.  179)  Is  inter- 
estlnttC^K  limits  spending  for^e  East  Honolulu  Cpmmunit^y  College  by 
llmltPqg  student  growth  to  1 , SO^^jJn t i  1  a  defir^'tive  five-year  master 
pl^n  is  ipompleted. 


ILLINOIS  (13) 
i   Leglslat Ion  tnacted-  197^ 


r  n-V  Capita t  Devetophpft  N[S,r:  17)  Amends  State  Finance  Act  Ixy  adding  the' ^ 
capital  development  board  contributoi^^  fund  and  defines*  its  purpose. 

,13-2    Prerequisites  for  Estab H shment  of  Community  Colleges  (S.B. 
Amends  previous  leglfelatioh  b'y  adding  a  20%  increase  in  head  count  enrollment 
to  existing  requi  rertieots  |far  a  new  campus  to  qualify  for 'the  $100,000 
initial  grant;  an  amendment  also  made  territory  within  20  miles  of  an 
existing j:ommurtItY  college  district  boundary  **qontiguous\'  for  purposes  of 
annexation. 


13-3    Bond  Issue  Without  Refelfendum  (S.B 

havi  ng 


 '\  ^02)  Perjyi  ts  community  college 

distrfots  in  cities  having  a  dopul at ion/of  500,000  or  more  to  issue  bonds 
up  to  $20  million  with  approva\l  o.f  the  city  council  and  without  referendum. 

\yk    Deficiency  Appropriation  ^(S.B.  1567)  DeficWicy  appropr  iat  ion  for', 
community,  col  leges^for' f  I  seal  year  197^  of  $1.5'*  mVllion  to  cover  excess 
of  claims  over  funds  availaj^le  for  flat  grants  and  s  upplementaT  vocat  lonal 
technical  grants.  ^ 

^    ^      13*5    FinaCTC^al  Aid  for  Part-Time  Students.  (H.B."2287)  Makei-some  changes 
^i^ln  Illinois  State  Scholarships  including  making  part-time  students  eligible.^ 

13-6    Capital  A^ropriation    (H.B.^2717)  Appropriates  $70^,000  to  Carl 
Sandburg  Junior  College  for  a  capital  project. 

13.7  District  Boundaries  (H.B.  2868)  Provides  for  equalization  by  Ddpart-* 
ment  of  Docal  Government  Affairs  on  a  township  rather  t,han  a  county  basis 


in  Cook  County. 


.First  Regular  Session 

Legislation  Enacted-1975   .     ^  ' 

13-8    Name  Change    (H.B^  1126)  Change  designation  of  junior  colleges  to 
community  colleges  ( 101 -2)  .  ^  , 

13^9    State  Level  Administration    (S.B.,  751)  Change  Office  *of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  State  Superintendent^  Education  on  Illinois 
Community  College  poard  (102-1).  ^ 

13-10    Llabi 1 i ty  Insurance    (S.B.  751 )  Provi des  1 1 ab i 1 i ty  Insurance  and 
indemnity  for  Illinois  Community  College  Board.   ^  "  ▼ 

•  •  •  0 


ERIC 
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^  13-n    /VidI  to  Veterans    (H.«,  858)  Moves  ^espons  Jb  i  1  i  ty  for  Veterans'* 
Scholarships  from  Illinois  State  Scholarship  Commission  to  Illinois 
Veterans  Commission-;    (102-16.1)  •  ' 

"    l3-l4    >Trus\ees  *  (H.B,  ^95)  Provides' perm'iss  ion  for.  18  year  olds  to  serve 
on  Community  College  Bo&rds,  (103-7) 

13-13    Trustees    (S.B,  182)  Clarifies  the  Ethics  Act  for  local  cc^unity  " 
college  Trustees/  (103-7.10) 

1 Trustees    (H.B.  1885)  Applies  voter  challenge  an^^"3l^entee  voter' 
provisions  to  communf  ty  col  lege  trustee  elect  ions .    (10V7«y)  ^ 

13-15*    Financ^^r  Procedures     (H.B.  ^58)  Requires  communi  tyS^^  ®9®^ 
publish  an  annual  financial  statement.     (103-22.2)  -^i 

13-16    Financial  Procedures  -  (H.B.  5^2)  Authorizes  commun i ty/c6lTeges  to  - 
withold  teacher^  dues  to  union.  (103-26) 

13-17    Cooperation    (S.B.  167)  Provides  for  cooperative  pribgrams  in  voca- 
tional education  between  communitY  colleges  and  public  spools.  (103-^0.1) 

13-18    Institutional  Administration    (H*.B.  U^5)  Establishes  requVements 
for  cotnmunity  col  lege  campUs  security  departments .  (103-^2.1) 

13-19    institutional  AdmiDistratton    (S.B.-  169)  Provides  for  the  regulation 
of  traffic  on  Communi ty  col  lege  Campuses.  (103-^2.2) 

13-20    Financial  Procedures     (S.B.   176)  Extends  provisions  for  charge- 
backs' througFrTgTS^     (106-1)  % 

13-21    Community  College  Districts     (H.B.   1^20)  Prqyides  f<|>  voluntary 
annexation  of  territory  to  a  community  college  district  and  permits  four 
methods.  (106-6.1) 


13-22    Finance  Procedures    (S.B.  17)  Adds  the  capital  development  b«»ard^ 
contributory  fund.  # 

13-23    Trustees    (S.B.  168)  Clarifies  requirement  to  file  for  candidates 
and  incumbents  for  office  of  community  college  trustees..  / 

13-;j/4    D^iciency  Appropriations    (S.B.  ^72)  No  amount  provided.  \ 

13-25    Statewide  Coordination    (H.B.  667)  Creates  new  powers,  duties ^  etc. 
for  1 1 1 incis  Board  of  Higher  Education.     (No  additional  information  pro- 
vided.) ,  .  . 

13-26  Coordination  (H*.B.  2152)  Changes  adult  education  advisory  committee 
to  conform  to  federal  guidelines.  ^  , 

13-27  institutional  Growth  (H.B.  2l60)  Authorizes  State  Department  of  A 
Mental  Health  to  convey  property  to  Black*  Hawk  Communi  t;^^  Colleqe.  ^ 


T3-28  Curriculum  (H.B..  2296)  Establishes  bilingual  adult  vocational/ 
technical  education  programs. 
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i3-29'    Apprjbpriat Ion    (H.B,  3*06^)  Appropriates  fun\ls  for  yeterah  Stftolar- 
shlps  to  I  n  Inols  State  Scholarship  Commls/ion.  ]/ 

13-30    Capital  Funds    (S.B,  85^)  Appropriates  total  of  $16,982,000  to     ^  \ 
coital  development  board  some  of  which  v/Ml  suppdrt  comiriunity  college  Vl 
TyKojects.  ^  \  • 

13-31    Appropriation    (sTb.  63*3)  Appropriates  $21  ,i*i*3,aonO  to  Illinois  Board 
of  Higher  Education  for  fiscal  year  1976  for  operation.  J  ^ 

13-32    Appropriation    (S,B.  63^)  Appropriates  $9,91§^,29^  to  7/l  ti^Ts  Board 
of  Higher  Education  for  distrlbut  lon'of  ^ants  •  T  '"'^^^^ 

13-33    State  Level  Administration    (S.B.'^O^)  Requires  prlnci,pal  offices  of 
Illinois  State  Schol^arshlp  Commission  to  be  located  In  State  Capitol, 

13-3i»    State  Level  AdmUlsPratlon    (S.B.  1083)  Amends  Institution  Act  to 
delete  references  to  dIpTomas. 

IOWA  (15)  .  |. 

^  Proposed*  Leg  i  s  1  at  I  on*  1 975 

15-l#  Area  Research  Centers    (H.F,  5^)  Al  lows-Area  Schools  as  well  as  Public 
and  private  colleges  and  universities  t;o  serve  as  area  r^earch  centers 
for  the  state  historical  board.  *  ■ 

15-2    Budget  Heading  (H.F.  96)  A  local  publ Ic  hear ing  must  be  held  before 
the  budget  of  any  area  school  may  be  sent  to  the  Department  of  Public 
tnstructioa* 

15-3    Population  of  Subdistricts    (H.F,  1 1 5)'^''Ttiat  school  board  subdistricts 
from  which  board  members  are  elected  myjt  be  equ&4^ln  population. 
1  i  •  .  .  .         ■     .  . 

Li  mi  t  Expansion    (H.F.  I80)  Prohibits  an  area  schoal  operating  as  a 
v6catJona1 /technical  school  from  expandim)  Its  curriculum  to  qualify  as 
an  area  community  college.     It  also  prqhjj  I  ts';  the' formation  of  any  additional 
at-ea  schools  which  would  offer  col  lege  paral  t^l  courses. 
.[  •      .  ^  ^  \       '       ,  / 

115-5    Accreditation    (H.F.  23^)*E><empts  trade  or  vocational^chools  ^ 
aiccr0dlted  by  an  acknowledged  accrediting  agency  from  previously  enacted 
plrovlslonsy  which  requi  red  state  accreditation.  ; 

\  * 

15-6  Senior  Citizen  Tuition  Aid  (H.F.  236)  Provides  reimbursement  of 
$|.20/sh  and  $l5/qh  for  enrollment  by  senior  c 1 1 1 Zjsns  in  courses  offered 
by  area  schools  to  a  maximum  of  $2,000,000  in  1975-1977  blennium. 


15-7    Salaries^  (S.F.  251)  Amends  previous  legislation  to  allow  salafcfre^ 

of  area  school  superintendents  to  be  established  \ip  to  the  annual  salary^  ^ 

of  the  state  syperlntendent  of  public  Instruction.  \ 

15-8    Teacher  Certification    (H.F.  269)  Replaces  state  board  of  educational 
examithers  with  the  professional  standards  board  whIchAfe?  empowered  to 
approve  all  teacher  education  pfograms.  Issue  c^jertl  f  icates,  revoke  certificates 
establish  continuing  educat  Ion  •requi  remcnt5  ,*  adopt  rules  fqr  carrying  out^ 
provisions,  and  conduct  studies  to  improved  standards .  - 
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\r5-9    P^rt'time  S^ud^nt  Aid    J(H.F.  J}.!)  Extends  to.p^rt-time  studerfts 
grant  program.    Provides  one  half  the  amount^^for  a  full-time 
studeVit  to  part-time  students  enrolled  for  a  minimum  of  six  semester 
and  foK' not  more  than  16  semesters  of  undergraduate  study. 

15-10    ful  tlon.  Grants     (H.F.  3^9)  Vhis  bill   ratses  the  ^xi  mum 'tuition 
,grant  al  lowable  from  $1  ,dOO  to  $1,500  and  aBpropriatcs  $1*.8  mlllij^n^j^ 
'such  purpose  each' year  of  19/5-1977  b  I  en niurrt.i*f        J  ,^ 

c  . 

_^5-ir  Goals  of  Postsecondary  Education    (S'f.  389)  'Adgf 
for  Iowa  postsecondary  educa^ion  Includfng  expansion  of  opportuni 

-,sl.ty,  quality,  Institutional'  autonomy  ;^effectlve  operation , 'too  rdt  net  ion 
and  cooperation-;  estAbl  ishes  J^pwa  .paats.e4pndary' e4iu^  • 


15-12    Salaries     (H.F.  S2k  and  S.F.  362)  Rai  se  maximum  salary  of  area  < 
school  superintendents  from  $27,500  to  $30.(J00. 

15-13  Extension  of  Time  Period  of  Bond  Authorizations/  (S.^  370)  Extends 
the  period 'ft)r  which  voters  In  a  merged  area  school  dfs.trlct  may  authorize 
tax  to  finance  bulldfngvand  sites  from  five  years  to  ten  years.  ^ 


(H.F.  ^01)  This  bin 


_    Time  Extension  6n  Capital  Construction  Loans 
\llowsi  area  Schools '^whlch  have  received  Federal  interest  grant  funds  to 
eX«nd'  the  matura.tIon  datfl^of  any  loans  for  which  federal  funds  were 
granted  to  the  period  of  time  stated  in  the  grant  even  though  the  tax 
levy  which"^  is  the  basis  for  the  loan  can  only  be  authorized  for  a  five- 
year  period.  1   \  K  •  * 

15-15    Co- F I nanc I  nq  Cons t rue t  Ion     (H.K  ^38)  ^ft^  b i  1 1  mi d 
me^ed  area^  to  finance  student  centers;  dorn^^^afklng,  faci  1  ftlesby  me^ 
of  revenue  bonds  or  fiotes .  ' 

15-16    Sepport  of  Vocational  Education  Youth  Organizations  (H.F.^. 
Establ  ish  f^jnd  In  state  treasurers  of  f  I  ce  *for  depot  It  of  5^0,000  ahnually 
of  Federal  vocational  education  fun)^  for  the  purpose  of  supportifig 
vocational  Education  youth  oVgani m ions  as  provided  for  in  lowa'i,  federally  % 
approved  vocational  education  plan.  ^  M 


1 


iNSAS  (16), 


16 
I  aw 


ProposedNLeqIs lat Ion- 1975  ^ 

1    Out-of-District  SJude/its  anjjl  Fees   iS.B/*292)  Amends  xommun I. ty  college 
by  providing  that  students  attending  4  communi  ty' coHege  outsid^ 
their  district  no  long  need  approval  of  the  chief  administrative  officer 
of  the  receiving  district  In  order  for  that  district  to  red  eve  out-of- 
dlstrtct  tuition,  or  state  aid;  changes  maxlmurn  Increase  in  out-of-dI%tr!ct 
from*55i  to  10%;  ceiling  on  out-olrdlstrlct  t^i  1 1  ofi  changed  from*$^,150/ 
to  $1,250.    Credit  hour  state         Increased  Vom  $U  to  $15.50;  courses 
t6^be  used  for,  budget  authority  and  to  be  reported  annually  by  9/'15  may 
include  summer  offerings  and  any  approved  course  started  by  December  1. 
New  f/sc^l  year  budget  may  rTbt  ^urp^ss  \\0%  of  previous  year  budget  (in^ 
crTa^d  from  107*)  allows- state  ta/  appi^als  board  to  authifize  a  college  to 
Increase  Its  legally  a^Qpted^budget  because  of  programs  required  by  stato  or 
/ederai  law;  preylpus'ly  enacted  tax  levy  limitation^  nre  not  Vo  npply  to 
vocational  education  fun4?  of  any  cj^mmun^  ty^  co^cqe  . ,  ^ 


N 


/ 


^^^-2  Sttttfent  tees,  "(S.rf.  302)  Permits  all  student  fees  col  lected  to  be 
^deposited.  In  the  vdcatiqnal  education,  fund  rathe r:^harv^ In  general  fund. 

16*3  FacMlty  Dae  Process  (S.B.  ^60)  Amends  previous  legislation  by  ex- 
tendi hg^statutory^  upon  ^termination  or  non-renewal 
pf  conf rai:t  to  community  college  fauclty  In  the  saiife  manner  as  K-12  In-- 
structoVs.          V    ^  *             *           '    '  .       •  V  • 

:i6-5    Nurs.inq  School  Accredfi  tati-ipn    (S^B.  .587)  An  act  modi  fying  admlnistra- 
t't^e  regulatibns  pi^ipus^ly  adopted  by  state  board  of  nursing  pertaining 
\\to  accreditation  and  approval  bf.hursing  Schools;  adfnrnistration^and  or-  • 
ganizatiorv  of  .nursing  schools;  nursing  schooV  faculty  ,quali  fi^catTon  Irt*  . 
eluding  the  requKremnt  pf  a  baccalaureate  degree^by^  71 .1 78;  curriculum 
clinical  respurce^^>and' eval uation -  . 


.16-6  .Open  ffublUf  Meetings    (H.B.  2101)"  Amends  bpen  pubj  ic  me'eting  law 

by  providing:  /  ;  '  '  " .  •  "  ^ 

(l)^that  It  be  agalnst(public  policy  to  adjourn. a  public  meeting  to  ^ 
,       "/         ^     another  time  or'plice  in  order  tosubvert  th^  policy  of  open  public 

,  meetings     ,  ,  -  ^ 

#    .        .     (2)   that  notice  be  given  of  date,  time  and  place'bf  publ Ic  meetings 
to  anyone  requesting  it  -  * 

*  (3)  agenda  of  public  meetings  be  made  available  upon  request 
(4)  cameras  atid  recor-rfing  devicei  be  allowed  at  public  meetings 

subject  to  rill es  .designed 'to  ensure  orderly  conduct  of  meetings 

16-7    Tax  Lew  Without  Referendum    (H.B,  2^j^  An  act  atthorizlog  any 
community  college  #pr let  with  assessed  valuation  between  6p  and  65 
million  .td/make^iv^jrt%^l  tax  levy  of  not  exceeding'!  million  without 
public  vfti^  providing  th^t  intention  to  levy  suth  tax  is  published  for 
.         three  wedl<s  pripr^tb  proposed  levy  and  the  levy  does  not  meet  with  opposition 
of  more  than  2%  pf  voters  in  the  form  of  petition. 

r^"'^- ■   \  ■  ■     "  •    ■  ■       .    ■  ■■■/■ 

l6-'8   Trusts: Candidates    IH.B.  2 10^*) .Amends  previous  legislation  extending 
time  fpr  filing  a  petition  of  inteat  fro  be  a.xandidaii^  for  communi  ty  col  lege 
trustee  from  seven  tg'plAe  weeks  prior  to  election.  ^ 

l6-9    Destruction  of  Documeht$    (H.b:  2186)  Amends  previous  legislation  V* 

•  a^l  fowl  hgr  commuhi  ty  col  leggs  to  destroy  certain  documents  after  five  years. 
Reduced  from  15  years  for'audit  report^^  and  20  years  fpr  bookkeeping  records. 

16-Yo  :ftuaH  flcations  of  Employment  for  Facul  tA  (H.B.vi^29)  Amends  previous 

leg^siailon  by  ^l6ting  certif  I  cation^  requirements  for  community  college 

faculty  and  administrators  and  prohititSv  adopt! ng>ny  bther  requirements 

which  wouTd  be  construed  as  being  condi t ion  for  qualification  fpr  enlploy- 
■  .     •  #  .  i  ■ 

niept.  , 

MICHIGAN^(22)  • 


Enacted  Legislation-1973 


>    22-1    Public  Ertiplovee  Uniorts    (Public  Act  25)  Amends  compiled  law  secti/Sns 
i»23.2dl</  ij23.207  and  '♦23,210  (Sectiorts  1,  7  and  10  of  Act  No/336  of  ttie 
Public  Acts,  of  l^'*?,  as  amended" the  Public  Employee  Relations  Act)  /to 
pei'mit  the  union  agency  shop  in  the  public  employee  sector.    Provides  that 
O    rto  person  i.S|^  compel  led  to  j9in  a  labor  union,  but  all  who  receive  benefits 
ERICTcdm  labor. negotiations  shal  I  pay  a  service  fee  in  proportion  to  the 


benefi  ts  received' fjrom  Ihe  negptlations-*effectij><e  June  U,  1973  (eri-, 
rx?ll*kd  Senate  Bill  No;  '♦as) .        *  \     -  j;-.  ■:  .s^P. 

22-2    Higher  Educati^  Scholarships,  iffitri^asecl  Stipend    (Publ  ic  Act  27)  i 
Amends  cdnbMed  law  section  390.97§  (Sec1ilon  &      Act  Ho.  208       the  *  ' 
pt|t>l'iC  acts,      ,i964--'th<S  ltateLy<;V'^''^'^^<*^*^'^  to.  increase  the  maximun 
sdholaVsKip       pend  l^iTsaoO^^^  per  year*  to  a  student  eivro l  ied 

In  l^^higher  educ  July  t*,  1973  (enrolled  Senate  ; 

Bin  No.  ^123) ■  '  ■•  V  r 

22-3'  Higher  Educ&tiotvFaci  1  ities  Authority-Refinancing  Indebtedness  for 
Facilities    (Public  Act  50}  Adds  compileid  law  section -390. 92^a  and  amends, 
^^ections  390.924  and  390.925  (Sections  5^,     and  5  of  Act  No.  295  of  . the 
Public  Acts  of  1969,  as^mended-'-the  Hjgher  Education  Facilltti^^^  Authority 

Authorizes  the  Michi^^n  Higher  Education  •Facilities  Authori  ty  to  refinance 
existing  indebtedness  incurred  by  independent  colliteges  and  univer|l|ies 
for- acquisition  or  alteration  of  physical  faciltties.    This  authorisation  i 
is;  expected  to  bring  ab^KJt  lowe^  interest  rates— effective  Jiily  ll  ,<  j97> 
(enrolled  House  Bill  No.  '48I3).  ,  ^         i  i  i 

2j-fr  Wavne  County  Community  College.  Tax  Levy    (Public  Act  77)  Repeals  ; 
coinpiled  law  sect<on  389.B2  (Section  82  of  Act  Nor  331  of  VtLhe  Publid  > 
Acts  pf  1966,  as  amended--the  Community  College  Att) . 

"Repeal'  of  Sect  ion  82  permi  ts  Wayne  County  Coirim)*!^ i  ty  Col  leg?  to  levy  t#xes 
both  for'^t he  operational  expenses  of  thevcol  l«s^e  and  the  retirement,  of 
capital  investment  expenditqres  as  other \ommuhlty  colleges  are  authorized 
to  do— effective  July  31,  1973  (enrolled  Hpuse  Bill  No.  '»|87).        \  >  ,* 


Enacted  Legisl  at ion.>?1974 


'!  '7 


22-5    H^igher  Education  Assistance  Authority.  Rulemaking    CPufeli<i /?c^  19)  , 
Adds  compiled  law  section  390.961  and  amends  Sectipps  390.955  and  390-957 
(Sections  11,  5  and  7  of  Act  No.  77  of  the ^bl  icf  Acts  of  196p,  as;  amended— 
the  Michigan  Higher,  Education  Assistance  Autfiorlty  Act).  ^  , 

Authorizes  the  Michigan  Higfher  Education  Assistance  Ajjthorit^  to^fQ(nulgate 
ruleJ/tJ  imolement  the  provisions  of  tM^  Act.    Previpu%1y  prolp^^gated  . 
rules  were*ubject  to  the  approval' of/ the  State  ftdmlnlsttwtl ve^Boa»d. 
Authorizes  tKe  Author i^t^  tp  entfer  i^o  cpnWacts  wi th. eligible  lending, 
institutions^'or  with  public  or  pri viate  poslsecondary'^dMcatipnal  institutions 
to  provide  for  the  administration  of  any  loan,  or  guarantee  of  a  loan.  • 
Section  11  is  adde^^ to V ratify  and  conf i  rm  al  1  guariantees  of  s-tuden^t  loans 
made  prior^o  the  effective  date  of  this  Act-rcffectl:vfe^2|J5/^en rolled  H.B 

22  -.6    Community  College  Districts  Composed  of ,  Sfrvgll  •ScHdtil  Pi  strict^ 
(Publ  ic  Act  UO)  Adds  compiled  law  sect lojn^  389. '♦fc  and  araettds  Sections  389.31 , 
389.3?,  389.3'*,  389.35  and  389.37  (Sections ^'♦6,  31,  '32,        35  and  37 ^f^  / 
Act  No.  331  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1966— the  Community  C<ii!llege  Act  of  M966) 
tO' permit  a  single  school  district  to  form  ah  Ijidependeft  eommuni  ty  gol  Ifefle 


district  subject  to  approval  of  the  State  Board  of.EdUcttipn^and  a  ma|prity 
of  the  electors  of  the  school  district  .        \^     s  v     v  %      v  i'S 

SetS'forth  provisions  for  a  separate  governing  boaM;Pf  trustee^ for  th?,^ 
community  col  lege— effective  March  13^,  197'*  (enrolled  Sertate  B^ll  No.  7'»'*) . 


Ed/2  -  93 


22-7   Higher  Education  Tuition  Benefits.  ChiUrem^f  Member's  of  the  APfliftd 
Forces    (Public  Act  j^A)  Amends  compi  led  law  8%etr9tv.35-  Vn  (Section  1  of 
Act  No.  l^i^of  the  Public  Acts  of  1535,  as  amended— the  Act  to  provide 
erfucatlonal  opportunities  for  the  children  of  certain  members  of  the  armed- 
forces  of  the  United  States).      ,  '  | 

Extends  higher  'education  benefits,  lincluding  free  matrUulatiofi,  tyjtlori 
and  other  fees,  to  children  of  armed  fqrces  personnel  missing jln  action- 
effective  March  15,  IS?**  (enrol  led  Senate  Bi  11  No.  1018)  . 


1021 


v 


22-8  '  Alldtment  for  Degrees  Awarded  by  Nonpubl  tc  llnsti  tutlons  of  Hliaher 
Education    (Public  Act  75)  A  new  Put)1  ic  Att  (Compiled  Law  Sect ighs  390, 

.•;     to  390.1027).  .  ■  /  ■  V    .■  / 

F  V     Provides  that  the  State  Board  of  Education  shall  annual  ly,jj^upon*  appi  1  cat  ion 
'      therefor,  reimburse  each  approved  nonpublic^  institution  ofrhighef  education 
'    [    ,  located  within  flichi^an  for  earned  degrees  conferred  upon^fqh^lgan  resident! 
/  during^ the  pi^ior  fiscal  year.    Reimbursement  shall  be  acc^rdirtgv  to  the^ 
I       following  sjchedule:        ^  / 
.  f  J      $260  for  each  earned  as^^S^lsfit;^  degre^>        ;     iy.       ,?   /  \ 

y  f         »      7      $400  for  each  fearned  b^helor 's  or  master's  d^igree;,/'        ,  V 
V  NOTEt    The  payment  for  a  bachelor's  degreift^^shal  I  i?e     ;  ;  ; 

f  j     .  >  $200  >f  f  a  prior  paymenr^ of  $?0O  waiS  made  for  . 

■       aa  associate  degree  earned  by^  the  ,s^ffie  studert^ 
•       Defiftes  "Michigan  resident"^ as  a  person  who  was  a  resident  of ^MlcKigan^^^ ^ ^      '  : 
at  the  time  of  graduation* from  high  ichool  i  ;  ^   \      !  1^ 

Prohibits  reimbursement  for  earned  degrees  in  theolog^s  0r  di  vini^ty .     =1*^  ' 
Provjde^s;  that  arJ  institution  shall  not  receive  a  payment  grejateri  than  jl-S^  ^  ; 
of  f  t§  edufcat  ional  and  general  expendi  tures--ef fecttve  Apri  1  A,  197^    ,     ^  i 
(enrolled  House  Bil  l  No.  ^'♦'♦3)  .    ,^         '  ;  f         '  i      -       «  . 

22-9    Michigan  Employment  Security  ActT-^Appl  i  cat  ion  to  School  Pi 
State  Supported  Insti  tut  ions  of  Higher  Education    (Publ  ic  Act  10^)  Ameh(<<^  / 
and  ^^dds,  several  sections  of  the  '^Michigan  Employment  Security  Act'*--' 
^ci  Nb.  1  of  the  Pgb lie  Acts  of  the  Extra  Session  of  1936,  as  amended  ^ 
(Compiled  Law  Sections  ^♦21.1  to  'i2]).65). 

Gives  school  districts  the  pptipn  to  participate  in  unerflployment  benefits  ^  - 
for  piil? He  employees  on  a  relHTibjucsable  bds is  rather  than  prepaid  contribution. 
Benefits  ar^  equal  to  SSX'^f  the  indi  vidual 's  average  weekly  wage  not  to  ^  - 
exceeci  a  rat?e  schedule  set  .forth  In  the  Act.  ^  -  •  > 

Benefili&.p^^  a  school  district,  community  college,  or  schodT' 

op^Vated'by  the  State  shall  not;;  be  paid  to  an  Individual  foi^any  wepk  of  > 
uhemployment  whlth  begins  during'vacation  periods  or  hoi  l.dar  recesses 
■occurjing  during  the  academic  y^r,  during  the/perlod  between  two  successive 
academic*  years,  during  a  similar  period  between  two  regular  terms,  v<h(Bther 
or  not  successive^  or  during  a  period  of  paid  sabbatical  Jeave,  if  the 
individual  normally  woufd  not  perform  services  during  that  period..  Bene- 
fits for  terminated  employees  shall  hot  begln^.4«til  the  first  week  in  which 
the;lndlyidu41  would  normal  ly  return  to  work.    Benefi ts  woul d  occur  for 
employees  who  are  terminated  at  least  seven  days  prior  to  any  of  the 


employees 
a  bove . 

A  week  sha44^not  be  a  credit  week  unle 
12  hours  within  the  same  school  district.    An  individual  would  needU 
credit  weeks  to  be  eligible  for  unemployment.    Thi^e  need  hot  be  cory- 
secutive  weeks. 

Employees  who  receive  at  least  50^  of  their  compensation  frc  *.''*?f* 
funds  are  exempted  until  December  31  ,  1976.^^  Such  employees         ^  be' 
el  Iglble  after  that  date.  '  V 


iless  the  individual  worked  at  least 


ERLC 


1 


id/2  -  $k  ^  ^ 

^  •      :   .  "  ■/•       '        ,     ,  ■      :  * 

Provision^  of  this  Actv^for  schbol  districts  become  effective  January  1, 
1975--e-ffective  May  16,  IS?'*  (enrol lied  Senate  Bill  No.  7^1) 

•         ^         .  '   .  /  •       ■  '  '        -  '  ' 

22-10    State  Construction  Code-'-Barrier-Free  Design    (PuMic  Act  180) 
Amends  Compiled  Law^i^ections  125. 1502,  125.1508  and  125.1516  (Sections 
2,  8  and  16  of  Act  No.  230  of  the  Public  Acts  of  1972— the  State  Con-  - 
struction  Code  Act  of  1972)  to  provide  that  a, city,  village  or  township 
may  not  exempt  itself  fr6m  the  Act  where  barrier  free  fle&lgn  of  buildings 
Js  required.  • 

Defines  ^'barrier  free  design"  as  design  complying  with  leg^l  requirements  ' 
for  archi  tejitural  designs  Which  el  iminate  the  typjB  of  barr  iers^^nd  hindrances 
£hat  deter  physically  1  imyt^d  persons  from  having  access  to  and  fri^e 
mpbility  in"^  and  4round.  a  |!)ui  Iding/or  structure.  ,  ,  - :  ^ 

Defines  ••physically  limited**  as  a  terjiporary  or  perminent  ./mpalrmq^ht  or 
cbndi  t  ion  vyhicK  causes  a  person  to  use /a  whe0lchai  ri;  causes  a  person 
to  wdl k"wl  th  difficulty  Or  insecur) ty;/  affects  the  /sight  or  hear irig  to 
the  extent  that  a  person  is  insecure  qr  expc^ecl  to/dang^^^  causes 
faulty  coord injiiti^  or  redMces  mobi  1 1  ty,  flelxi|[>^Mty,  coordjnatioji,  oc^  * 
percept  1  yeries si  and  mearfs  persons  who*  are  I  imi ted  In  ambulation— 'effed^i^ye 
June  27.  lSi7'»  (enroMed  House  Bin^  '^  ^^ 

22-1 1    Bu  1 1  d  Tftg  Access  1  b  j  1  i  tV;  by  Wam  capped , and  0  the  r  Mobi  if  ty  L 1  m  i  ted 
Person£~rPub^^ 

(Sections  /fc  to  6  of  Act  No.  li  pf  thej  Publ  ic  ACtST  of  1966--ar>  Act  to  (irovide  > 
for  the  adcessibi  n  ty  and  the  iiti  1  izat  ion  *bky  Vhe  phys  ical  ly  handicapped 
of  mi^i.tajti  pubWc  buiraings.  * 

Clarif  ies  the  law  by  def  ining  "publ  ic  facMjtAes,";  **barr ier  free  design/* 
'•pt^Ysjcally  limited"  and  >'jmp  roved  a(rea''--eTfdjptiyiB  J^'ly  2,  197^  (enrol  led 
Housei  Bill  No.  5214) 

22- IZ    Student  Loan  Markfetlriq-' AssAla^  Banks    (Publ  ic  Act  199) 

Ameri^s  Gomp!  Jed  Law  Section  587^151  (Section  ISl^f  Act  Ho.  319  of  the 
Publ  ic  Acts  of -1 969-- thS  Bac>krng  Code  of  1969) |to  grant  Michigan,  banks 
the- 0ower  to  hbid  and  dispose  of  stock  of  th^  Student  Loan  Marketing  « 
Assoiclation--ef fective  July  9,  197A  (enrol  Ted  House  Bi  ll  No.  $966) . 

22-13    Student  Members  of  Governing  Boards  of  Public  Ins M  Uit ions  of  Higher 
Learn i ngr    (Public  Act  317)  Adds  Compiled  Law  Section  I5.304a  (Section  JO'^a 
of  Act  No,  318  of  th6  Public  Acts  of  1968--an  Act  to  implement  provisions 
of  Section  10,  Article  4  of  the  Michigan  ConstI tution  related  tosub- 
^j^tdntial;  conf  1  lets  of  interest). 
Dec laries'  that  there  shal  1  irot  be  deemed  to  be  a  conf  1  let  of  Interest 
w|lth  respect  to  a  contract  arising  out  of  the  status  of  being  a  stydent 
at  a.  baccalaureate  degree-grapt  I  ng  Institution  of  higher  eciucat  Ion 'where  , 
'  the  student  is  elected  or  appointed  to  the  governing  board--effectJve 
December  15',  V97V  (enrol  led  House  Bill  No.  619^). 

22^  1^'    Income  Tax^  Credit- to  Nonprofit  Corporation,  Fund,  Foundation,  Trust 
or  Associatloh  Operated  for  Benefit  of  Higher  Education  Institution 
(Public  Act  29p}  Annehds  Compiled  Law  Section  206.26^  (Sectiod  2^0  of ^ 
.  Act  No.  281  of  the  fublic  Acts  of  1967t  as  amended— the  Income  Tax  Act) 
to  allow,  -for  the  years  197'*  to  I98O  only  J  ta^  Cfed  1  ts  to  nonprofit 
corporations,  funds,  foundations,  trusts,  or  of^a'r'il Nations  which  are 
organized  and  operated  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  an  Institution  of 
higher  learning.     (Prior  to  enactment  of  Public  Act  290,  ta)f  deductions 
were  limited  to  taxpayers  making  charitable  corltrl  but  lorts  to  public' 
^ > ) Ibrar ies, .to  Inst i tut  Ions  , of  higher  education  In  Michigan,  or  the 
g p^^M I ch I gani  Colleges  Foundation.)  ^ 
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Provides  that  tax  credl t  be  permi t ted  only  where  the  donee  corporation/ 
furl^;  foun4at}on,  trust,  or  association  is  control  led  "or  approved  and 
riiviewed  by  the  governing  board  of  •  the  benefi  ting  institution,  \  V 
^P^ovixles.-ftirthei',  that  the  donees  provide  copies  of  thejr  annual  in-, 
dependently '^audi  ted  fin^cial  statement  to  the  State  Aud i  tor  General  , 
and  the  Chairmen  of ^ the  House  and  Senate  Appropriations  C6mmi ttfees-T 
effective  October  15.  ^37^  (enroll^  Sen||«Bi 11  No,  79). 

22-15    Auto  Mechanics,  Training  and  CeYtif Ication     (Public  Act  300) 
A  new  Public  Act  (Compiled  Law  Sections  «7.1301;to  257.13^0)  cited  . 
as  the  ''tlotor  Vehicle  Services  ahd  Repaiyf  Act/*  to  be  administered 
.by:  the  Department  of.  State.-  -I  .  ^  • 

Regulates  I^Jie  practice  of  servicing  and  repairing  motor  vehicle^,* 
provides  for  training  and  cert  i  f  i ca tj^oo^oJ  pechan ia^  and.  provides  • 
for  the  reg  iVtra^ion  of  motor  vejii c>e*  repai  r  fact  1  iyes  . 
Requires  that  as  oiP  December  31  .  1977  all >otor  vehto^  facil- 
ities-have  a^t-*  least  one  ''special  ty  oV  masrjW-  mecKa^/x:"  In  its  emoioy  • 
cert  i  fled  iin-^each  category  oiF  repair/,  "  \ 

Requi  res  al  so  t^at  by  January  1,  1978  any  majt)r  service  or  "repairs 
performed  by  a  rtoncettif  ied  mechanic  shal  1  be  inspcicted- c^nd  approved ' 
by  one  *ho  rs  certif  ied  in  the  pertinent/'  •  .  ; 

Allows  persons  unablfe  to  obtain  a  certificate  as  a  "specialty  or 
master  mechanic"  to  make  appl  i  cat  ion /or  a  '-mechanic  trainee"  permit/ 
ana  further^  al  lows  persons  qUa.lifying  as  "mechanic  trainees"  to  retain 
that  Status  f^or'a  period  of  up  to  two  years  if,  they  work  under  the 
dlreg;t  supecvisiba  of  a  special  ty 'or  master  mechanic-' 
Mandates  that' the  Secretary  of  State,  or  his  -designee,  establ ish  and 
operatfe  mechanic  trainee  training  programs  designed  to  provide  the 


training  necessary  to  becortie  certi fled  under  this  Act.    Allows  the  ^ 
Seoi'^ry  of  State  to  appoint  schools,*  academies  or  other^mi  lar  , 
establishments  to  engage  Jn  mechanic -trainee  training  i  f^Wwf  establ  i  sK- 
mentrs  meet  the  criteria  establi  shed*  by  the^  Secretary  of  State,- after  ^ 
consultation  with  the  Department  of ^Education  and  the  U. S .  .Department 
of  Labor.,  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training.     Permits,  also^  the  • 
designation  of  thesfe  establishments  for  engaging  in  a  continuing 
education  and  training  program  for  ^'special ty"  and  "master  mechanics," 
Requires  an  applicartt  to  pass  an  examination  designed  to  test  dompetency 
to  correctly  diagno*^and  reparr  motor  vehicles  in  ^fie  specific  category 
for  which  the  application  Is  made.    The  examination  hiay  be  written  or 
oraV,  or  practical.    Mandates  that  the  Secretary  of  State  review  exam-' 
Inations  given  by  private  and  public  agencies,  ir|c luding  the  Department 
of  Education. 

Spells  out  the  respons  Ibi  1 1  ties  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  adminis- 
tering the  Act,  the  responsibilities  of  repair  fic i  1 1 1 Ife's  for  conformi ng 
to  the  Act,  and  the  penalties  for  nonconf ormancer-s igned  into  Law  an 
October  l8,  1974  (enrolled  House  Bill  No.  5047). 

22-16    Appropriation  for  Operation  >f  Community  ^nrf  Junior  Colleges 
(Pub  1  i c  Act  228)  Appropriates  $74,226,167  for  th^  operation  of  commun i^ty 
and  junior  colleges.    Appropriations  made  to ,  the  various  colleges 
were  calculated  on  estimated  fi  seal  year  equated  stud^t  enrollments 
written  in  the  Act.    Payments  shall  be  bas^d  upon  computations  written 
In  the  Act .  '  •     *  ' 

In  1975-76,  It  is  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  to  funj^  community  and  ^ 
junior  col  leges  on  the  basis  of  standards  which  are  defined  as  the 
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actual  number  of  scheduled  clock  hourfe  pf  instruction  for  all  students 
talcing  credit  courses  during  the  calehdar  year  1975  divided  by  500. 
The  Auditor  Gener?|l  shall  use  the  ta^Jonomy  of  occupational  comirlunity 
college  courses  developed  by  th^  MlcHigan  DepartmeTTt  of  Education  to 
verif7  student  cr.ed i  t  hour  production  and  contact  hour  production 
according  to  the  academic  cdtegorieslestabl ished  for  purposes  of 

\  state  a rd  reimbursements   The  taxonoiy  .shaU  be  revised  and  updated 

.  by  ihe  State'Department  at  periodic  intervals  during  the  calendar  year. 

'"^n  revisions  for  the  caieml|ir  year  tending  December  31,  197^,  shall 

/t>e  supplied  to  the  Department  on  orjbefore  November  1,  ]S7^.    Course  ^ 
revisions  submitted  after  November  I,  197^,  for  the  calendar  year 
ending  December  31',.  IS?**,  shal  l;  be  iat^gor^^d  for  state  reimburse- 
ment at  .the  liberal  arts  and  bus i nets  level .  r 
A  coninuni  ty  or  i^unior  college  shalllnot  include  .  In  i  ts  enrollment 
count  the  student' credi  t  hour  enrolllments  iof  tWse  persons  enrolled 

'  ,c6ncurr$nt ly  Jt)  college  credit  courfses  and  i-n  secondary  programs  a^s     "  ^ 
a  part  of  a  cooperative  program  between  a  college  district  apd  a  a 
secondary  or  intermediate  school  district,    further,  student  credi t 
hours  of  those  students  enrol  leid  Ih  noncrpdi  t  courses  or  apprent  Ice-  ( 
ship  training  progrartis  operated  asi'a  part  of  t^jc  Department  of  - 

^  Education's  i  tinei'ant  Instructors  iprbgram,  or  credi  t  hdurs  of  those       .  . 
.students  enrblled  ?n  manpower  devAlopmerft  training  programs  , when 
,  /eirabui: semen t  through  federal  .proArams  I  s  not  ba^ed  on  tui  t  ion,  shal  1  ^ 
not  be  included  In  the  enrollment  count  for  payment.  V 
Not  later,  than  Apr  i  J  15,  1^75,  each  coljege  shall  certj  fy^tq,the^  .  , 

Legislature. (he^schedule  of  tuition  and  student  fees  appllcaWe  to  ■ 
•-Michigan  resident  students  for  tte  fiscal  year  1975-76.     ,  ;  ' 

•Colleqe^  Of'fWing  'Instruction  Inflates  of  a  state- correctional  in- 

'  St rtutjon  shall  b6  allocated  $310  for  fesach  calendar  ye^r  equated 

student  In  the  program  for  the  purpose  of'deferring  *the  cost  of  books, 
.and  equipmi^nt.-  job  placement,  cd  msellng  services  and  other  support- 

costs.  >  /    *  •         •  .     ;  *        .  ' 

Provides  that  the^ Department  of  Lducation  shall  pay  each  communi ty  ^ 
coll^CL  ^nd  K-12  fchool  disTridt  participating  IH  j:hfe  apprentrceshi|5  ^ 
^^trathin^  program  an  aro^^  to  $75  for  each  f^lT  year ^(ip^eni;lce    ;  • 

'Student.     Ea'ch  part  icipat  if^g  c(»minun|ty  or  School  d  istV-icJ  may  charge'  ^ 
iach*  f Mil  ye^r  apprentice  an^  alhhlftllfee  n6t  to  exceed  $60'fcrr  the  purcfhase 
bf  supplies  ahd  materials.    The'fbtal  al  locat  iorr  of  ftinds.  fpr  the  program 
*  tolthe  Department  of  Eduflstion  s^ajl,  equal'$305  per  full  y€?^r  apprenttice 
student  not  to  exceed  ]\\00  students.  '         .         v  * 

Sets  forth  the  dl  ?tr  i^but  iort*  formifla  ^fdr  the  $'i',576,OOQ.'apprdprlat  i'bn 
'    for  state  a(d  to  local  public  ljl)rarles.  -  '  '  ,  ,  . 

Provides  that,  the  appropr  ratfoDof'  $,1^000,000.  for  graot^  for  paper- 
back libraries  s'haU  be,used^for  granti  t'o  school- districts  for  the' 
^  Acquisition  of  hlgh*in^terest^  papisrback  *J  ibraries  hpused  In  reading  -rooms  , 
reading  centers  in  school  11  brar  les /;or.  classroom  collections  to 
St  imu  late -and  sustain  student  interest  io  'read.ing  and  to  encourage 
children  to  use.  and  expand  readlig  skJlls/    Paperback  1 1 brarieV  shall 
be  considered  a  servfte  under  th3  **Aux 1 1  lary  Services  Act."  VSets  forth 
the  formula  fpr  diltrlbuting  the  funds  and  t*he  responslbjj  I  ti^es  of 
the  receiving  school  dl;5tricts..       -  ^    .       •     *  ^ 

Sets  fort-h  the  intent  of  the  Legislature  that  state  futids  from  '*the  *  ^ 
State  School* Ai^  Act"  be  ut 1 1 1 zecT  in  addition  tg'ahy  other  state  or 
'    federal  funds  Jn  order  that,  state  reimbursement  shal  P  n^t  be  prorated 
for  special  education  for  severely  mental ly  impaiVed  students  who  are 
placed  at  the  direction  of  a  state  agency  In  community  residence  withim" 
an  intfermedhite  schdol  d I str  let .  Dther  than  that  in  Which  hl^s^parents 
or  le^al  guardians  reside--ef feet  I ve  for  the  fiscal  yfear  ending  June  30, 
1975  (enrolled  Senate  Bill  No.  1133)-  ' 


^^^^^^^^^ 
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22-17    AptfroRtiation  ,for  PreUminary  MdnTiing  and  ^Constru<:tion  of  tommunl  ty  . 
artd  JuhTor  Col  lege  BuMtling  Prbjects  *   (Pufal  it  Act  231 )  Appropr  iates  ^ 
$97,000  fo>  prelim i nary  planning  -of  proposed  •qmmuni ty-^oUege  building 
projects  at  the  following  comrtipnity  colleges:    Gogebic,,  Ki  rtland, 
Montcalm,  iSchoolcraft  and  Wayhe  County.  ^  ^. 

Appropriates  $5.365*700; for  dons t^uc^ I on  of  bui Iding  projects  at 
/the  following  community  cblt^ges:    Bay  de  Noc,  Charles  Stewart  Hottf 
Jackson^  Lake, Michigan,  Lansing,  Mid-Michigan,  Oakland,  St^  Clairv  , 
Wiashtenaw  and  Wayne  County.  . 

Provl^dcs  that  state  support  is  dlrept^jd  toward  the  rembdel  ing  or  .  • 

ponstruc;tion  bf  community  Cpllege  buildings/  Site  acquisitions  and 
'ihttial  iTiain  ut  i  1 1  ty\insta  1  lat  ion  to,  operate  faci  li  tfes  shall  be  ^  ^ 

the  responsibility  of  the  Ijtcal  district.    Funding  shall  be  comprised  t 
bf  foeal  and- state  shares  ahd  the  state  share  shal  1  include  50^  of  any  ^ 
federal  funds  awarded  for  projects—effective  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30»  1975jenroned  Senate  5i  l  1  No.  1136)  .  ' :    '  ^:     .  * 

22-18  ''Good  Moral  Characrer"--Requi rment  for  Occupational  or  Professional 
J^i cense     (Public  Act  3BI)  U  new  Public  Act  (Michigan  CompiVed.  Law  T 

Sections  33^/41  to  >38.47)  to  encourage  and  contribute  to  the  rfehabi 1 i - 

tatibn  of  former  of.fendersj,  to  assMSt  them  in  the  assumption/of  the  re- 
'  sponsjSi  I  itifes  of  citizenship,  and  to  prescribe  the  use  of  the  term. 

•'good  moral  character*'  or  ^similar  terms  as  reqOi  r«ments.  for  an  occupatti 

I i cense.  ' 

Defines  "good  moral  character"  as  the  ab^il Ity  of  a  li'cense  applljp^nt 
to  serve,  the  pu^l  ic  in  the  licensed  area  in  a  fair,  honest,  and  open 
manner .  * 

Prohibits  the  denial  of  ai  license  solely  on  the  basis  of  prior  mis- 
demeanors or  f?li>ny  convicTt ions  ,  unj^ss  such  conviction  reflates  ad- 
.versely  to  the^'appj  icant 'S  ability  to  serve  the  pliblip  in  the  licensed 
area.*  .If  such  basis,  is  ilsed  to  dehy  a  t  i  cense,.,  permi  t  /  regi  strat  ion 

-certificate;  not  ifiQaJ  ion  miist  be  given  toVthel-itmsc  applicant  •* 
whd  sV'l  be-^pe rmi^t ted  ^tjSb- rebut  the  evidence  by /showing  that  he  or  she- 
is  "rehab  i  H  ta,ted  or  that  the' former  offense  was  not  related  to  the  oc- 
cupation  or  fltrof esd ion' for  which  1  i censing  is  sought.  , 
!  Disdl  lows  the  usp  of  briminal  records  in  con^nection  wjth  an  application 
for'a  jjermi  t,  reyistr^trion,  license,  or  certificate  if:  i» 

(f>  records  of  arrest  are  not  fbllowed  by  a  valfd  conviction, 
•         (2)  convfctions  have^been  annulled  or  evunged,  ' 
'  (3)  misdemeanor  cjJnvictions  did  not  involve  moral  tpfiirttude,  or 

W)  conviction  was  for  a  misdemeanor  for  which  a  Jail  sentence  f  ^ 
I      cannot  be  Imposred.  .         ^         .  \_ 

Requires  that  app^l  i cants,  found  to  be  gnqual  i f  i^^  for  a  1  i cense  because 
^of  a  jack  of  good '.moral  character ,  or  simi  lar 'driteri^,, be  furnished 
withVa  statement  tb  tjjil  s^ef  feet  which  contains' ^1  complete  refcord  of 
the  avidence  uporv  which  the  determination  ^wds  ba^ed. 
ftequi  res    also,  that  an  applicant  be  ent  i  tied*  to  Na  rehear  ing  on  the 
issue  i  f  ri^levaht, evidence,  not  prey ious ly  cof\sidei^e£|^  i  s  a^^ 
Allows  license  applicants  to  bring  actiof)  in  circuit  court  for  review 
'  of  thTTecbrar,  ir  uns^tj  s  fled  by  his  adjjiirtlst'rat  ive  appeal  to  the.  ^ 

1  i  cens  i  ng  agency..  /  a 

Continues  the  authority  of  a  licensing  agency  Jp*  disrci  pi  ine  licensees  ^ 
under  its  jurisdiction  for  prohibited  acts  of  professional  misconduct 
or  dishonesty-effective  Apri  l  1,  1975  (enrol  led* House  Bi 1 1  No.  5905) 
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MISSISSIPPI  ilk)        '  •  • 

Enacted  Legislation-1975 

2A-I    Open  Public  Meetings    (S.B.  2368),  Required- open  meetings  of  pub h\c 
bodies;  Established  procedure  for  declar>lng  executive  session;  directs 
that.ximes  and  places  and  procedures  by  whlcff  meetings  are  to  hfe  held 
be  spread  upon  minutes  of  pubMc  body;  effective  Jar^ary  I, 

2V-2    Establishment  of  New  eommunity  College  District    (S.B.  2375)  . 
Created  Coplah-Llncoln  Junior  College  District,  providing  for  increase 
of  Board  membership  from  two  to  sU  from  Adams  County;  Board,  with 
consent  of  Jj^unlor  College  Commission,  authorlzedl  to  change  the  name 
of  the  district;,  provided  for  two  campuses,  Wesson  and -Natchez;  amends 
Section  37-29-3'f  Mississippi  Code  of  197^,  to  delete  -Co-Lin  District;^ 
in  effect- frbiTi^  passage. 

2k'k    Appropriation  for  Division  of  Junior  Colleges    (S.B.  2928) 
•Division  of  Junlpr  Colleges,  for  defraying  administrative  expenses  for  ^ 
fistal  year  1976,  $79,373..  This  Is  to  maintain  current  positions  (k) 
and  services  and  Is  an  Increase  of  $5,737  (7.8^)  over  fiscal  year  1975. 

'      ■•      •  ■  *        !  • 

•2A-3    Campus  Roadway  Construction    (S.B.  2732)  Amended  Section  65-1-37, 
authorizing  State  Highway  Commission  to  construct  and  repair  driveways 
and  streets  at  publ  ic  junior  col  leges;  in  effect  from  passage.  - 

2h-S    Appropriation    (S.B.  2980)  Junior  Co^ege  support,  to  aid  the 
sixteen  public  junior  colleges*  educat I onal' programs  In  the  amount 
of  $20,235,000  as  follows:  . 

FY.  1976  Increase  Over  1975  * 

A.  Academic  $17,560,^00  $3,283,^00    (23%)  I 

B.  Vocational       ,  2,000,000  1,000,000    (100*)  ^ 

C.  fvenihg  and  ^  ^  » 

Part  Time  675>O00  ^     ^50,000  (200%) 

^.     /  $20,235,'»00  ^$iU'33,^00  (30.5%) 

The  State  Board  of  Education  was  directed  to  designate  aAunl-foiV  procedure 
of  account Ing  and  reporting  to  Include  all  revenues  and  expendl tureis 
regardless  o/*source.    Further,  the  legislative  Intent  Was  to  Increase 
the  average  salary  for  full-time  equivalent  Instructors' to  $.11,5)1^. 
(This  average  salary  was  projected  as  being  possible ;wl th  an  appropriation 
of  $21,5^7,000  as  requested;  note  the  actual  appropriation  wds  $1.,312,000 
less  than  requested.)  >      .       .  ' 

There  wa^  no  bapital  outlay,  ot-  faclr^ty  appropriation  for  junior  colleges. 

♦      f    -  *         *  '  * 

2li-6    Student  Financial  Aid    (H.B.  552)  Authorized  payment  of  tuition  to 
postsecohdary  education  Institutions  for  certain  members  of^^Hlsslsslppt 
National  Guard;  administered  by  Adjutant  General ;  In  e-fect  July  I, 
»^75.  ,  ^  0 

Hm'l  .Bidding Procedures    (H.$.  664)  Amended  Sections  31 -7"^39-,  '♦I,  '♦X 
to  allow  acceptance  of  alterinate  bldsr;  to  ekempt  certain  suppj  tes  f romy 
adding  requl^ments;  to  define  emergency  purchases;  In  effedt  from 
passage;  ~   • ^  '       ■         ~\         "      .  — ^ 
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2<4-8    Board  Meetings  and  Mileage  Reimbursement'  (H.B.  679)  Artended 
^Section  37-29-65,  to  authorize  Increase  i n  number^ of  Junior  Col  Me 
Board  meeting^  from  12  to  15  per  year;  also  authorized*  increase  in 
mileage  r^imb'ursemerh  from' 10  cents  to  12  cents  per  mi  le;  in^^effect 
from  passage,  *     ^  *  ,  , 

2k-S    Bond  Interest  Rate    (ti.B.  817)  Amended  Section  37-29-4^03,  to  increase 
maximum  a  1 lowable  interest  rate  from  6^  td  7^  until  March  31,  1976;  in 
effect  from  passage.  .  *  •    i    .  * 

2k']0    Student  Financial  Aid    (H.B.  1001)  Established  a  program  of 
postsecondary  education  f in<^n<;i^l  assistance  for  students  in  the  form 
of  loans;  provided  for  three  rmsmber  joard  (Junior  College  Commission  to 
appoint  one  member.) ;  administered  by  staff  of  Board  of  Institution 
of  Higher  Learning;  in  effect  from  passage. 


>  •        *       MISSOURI  (25) 


Enacted  Leg} slat ionH97A     ^  -     /  *  S 

25-1    Transfer  of  State-Level  Communi ty  College  Administration    (S-B.  1) 
Transfers  responsibility  for  state-level  administration  and  superylsion 
of  public  jMnior  colleges  from  the  Department  of  Educatlop  to  the  newly 
created  Department  pf  Higher  Education.  * 

25-2    Tax  Exemptions    (S.B  333)  Exempts  household  goods,  clothing,  and^articles 
of  personal  adornment  .from  taxation.    School^  di str Icts  i ncl udi ng  public 
junior  college  distrlxts,  to  be  reimbursed  from  General  Revenue'for  • 
monies  lost.  '  ' 

25-3    Licensing  Veterinary  Technicians    (H.B.* 76)  Amends  previous  law 
establis^'ing  and  listing  Tesponsibi  Uties  of  Missouri  St^te  Veterinaicv 
Medical  Board  to  include  licensing  of  Veterinary  technicians.  Veterinary 
technician^  must  be  trained  in  either  an  18  month  re^idence  cburse  of 
study  at  ^n  accredfted  school  of  animal  sc ience  technology  or  through 
five  years'^'of  on-the-job  training. 

2^-^    Workmen's  Compensation  Required    (H.B.  417)  Mandates  that  the.  state 
and  all  political  subdivisions  provide  workmen*^  compens^^t ion  for  ,al  1 
employees.         .  i^nf^  .  ^ 

25-5  ^  Employment,  of  Community  Col  lege  Pol  Ice  Of  fleers    (H.B.  917) 
.  Aut>\^orizes  trustees,  of  any  Junior  col  lege. district  to  appoint  and  employ; 
college  police  officers.    Training  cours?  conslstln§  of  a  minimum  of 
320  hours  for  tdlle^e  pol ice  pf fleers  required/ 

•25-6    Community  College  Appropr latloo    (H.B.  1007)  Appropriates  $15',oa5,'200 
frofii.  General  Revenue,  for  distribution  to  12  eligible  public  Junior  J 
college  districts  for  operations. 


Proposed  Legtslat  ioti-1975 

25-7    Distrflfe  Subdivis^s    (S.b\  »9)  Provides  for  subdividing  al  I 
single  metr|9litlan  school  districts  Into  sl«c  suWistriqts.  Provides 
procedures        ^Ject^ng.  new  school  board  members  after  redistri-cting 
/has  taken  place  so  representation  will  remain  equitable  .and  each  newly 
formed  subdUtrltff  will  be  represented. 


25-8    State  Aid  jFarmula  Changed    (S.B.  102)  Change  aid  formula  from  50% 
of  districr  operating  costs  on  $400/24  semester  hours  completed 
(whichever  is  less)  to  $20/credlt  hour  in  1.976  and  $2(i/credit  hour  in 
V  1977  and  (^en  to  5p*  of  state  average  operating  cpst^.    One  credit 
•  hour  in  vocational/technical  mrograms  i^s  to  equal  1.2  cpedl t  hours . 

(25-9.  Assessed  Valuations  /jfs^B.  ^0)  Affects  those  junior  col  lege 
districts  whose  total  assessed  valuation  is  between  100  million  and  500 
million  and  less  than  one  hundred  million  by  increasing  those  total 
assessed  valuation  to  between  ^50  mi  1 1 ion^and  500  million  and  less  than 
250  million  respect ivefy. '  . 


25-11    State  Financing  of  Junior  Col  leges    (H.B.  243)  Extends  state 
financing  of  junior  col  lege  degrees  for  another  ten  ye^^rs  to  1985.  / 

25-12    Collective  Bargaiitlhg      (H.B.  34?)  Provides  for  collective 
bargaining  of  all  public  employees  except  Deputy  Sheriffs,  Highway  Patrol 
National  Guard:    Details  necessary  procedures  to  be  fol lowed  by  both 
parties.    Establishes  Labor  arid  Industrial  Relation  Commission  to  oversee 
collective  bargaining  activities  authorized  by  this  act.  ^Outlines  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  commission.  ^ 

25-13    Non-Teaching  Employee  Retirement  Program    (H.B. ,  352)  Amends 
prevjc^us  laws  relating  to  certain  nqn-teacher  school  emjpf-Ioyee  retirement 
systems  to  permit  non-teacher  employees  of  publ ic Junltfr  col le^e- district 
to  be  a  part  of  the  non-teacher  school  retirement  system.  ; 

25t|4  -High  School  Equivalency  Certificate^    (H.B.  357)    Provides  for  the 
issuance  by  the  state  board  of  education vbf  Kigh  school  equivalency 
certificates  to  state  residents  and  servicemen  located  in^ the  state  who 
dQ  not- have  high  school  diplomf  but  who  sOccessfuTly  complete  an  exam- 
ination which  t'ests  applicant's  knowledge  of  high  school  .subjects.. 

25-15    Community  School  Programs    (H^.  358)  Authorizes  t\}e  Department  of 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  to  recelvfe  ^jad  distribute  fedferal 
funds  appropriated  for  the  establishment,  'administration,  and  operation 
of  community  school  programs.  7 
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25-16    State  Aid  Formula    (H.B.  526)  Change  state  ai,d  formula  from  50% 
of  di  strict  operating  costs  on  $4100  per  Ik  semester  hours  (whichever 
IS  less)  to  50%  of  avefage  operating  costs  for  total  semester  hours 

.  completed  to  fourth  v^k  of, term.  ^  V  */ 

25-17    Constitutional  Amendment  to  Change  School  Ta^eyy    (H.J..R.  8f  and  20) 
^Tb  ask  voters  to  approve  a  coftstlturtonal  amendment  re.lat i ng  to  school 
tax  levy  so  that  taxation  rate  increases  oeed  only  majority  vote  father 
than  2/3  vote  of  taxpayers  for  approval. 


•VADA-  (28j 

Enacted  A,eq isf^ion- 1975 

28-1     SuppJemehtal  Appropriations  (^.B.'  IM)  Appropriates  an  addl  t  ional  • 
and  supplemental  amount  of  $200,000  to  Western  Nevada  Commumi'ty  College 
lo  purchase  1 Tbrapy  books. 

28-2    Retirement  Fund    (S.B.  336)  Amends  prev  i  oWljg  i  s  1  a  t  i  on .    Creates  ^ 
special  pol  ice  and  fir6  rcTtlremeiit  funds,  increases^onVcibution  rates 
from  7.5?  to  8?,  permits  em^yers  to  pay  ^employees  cQntrl|bution, 
restricts  employee  rights  to-^ thdraw  contcibut Ions ,  abql ishes  some  bene- 
fits, increases  beneficiary  benefits. 

28-3    Faculty  Evaluation  and  Probation    (S.B.  Amends  prey ^ou^ 

legislation  by  adding^provlslon  for  an  annual  evaluation  of  ruH-tfUie 
.employees  by  peers  or*  admini  stratorT.    Evaluation  wiiV  Include  recomh>^nda- 
tibn  for  improvement,  dismissal  action  must  be  in  writing  and  any  reactroT 
to  It  in  writlrtg  in  employee's  file.    Following  a  two  year  probationary 
period  dismissal  shall  be  for  just  cau%e  only. 

28-»i|    Real  Estate  Broker  Certification    (S.B.  51^)  Amend/^previpus 
legislation  of  Real  Estate  Brokers  and  Salesmen.    Among  ofher  provisions 
upgrading  real  estate  Jbrofcers, adds  the  study  of  real  estate  law  to  sub- 
jects ^equi  red  of  license  applitants  which  subjects  may  be  studied  at 
any  approved  postsecondary  education  institution. 

28-5    Salary  Limitations     (S.B.  606)  Amends  previous  legislation  affetting 
salary  limitations  by  adding  new  section  limiting  all  publ  ic  salaries 
in  the  state  to  95^  of  the  salary  of  the  Governor. 

28-6    Appropriation    (A.B.  803)  Appropriates  $6,687,260  to  community 
col  1  eges".     '     -  ^  '.  ^  ' 

'28-7    Propr  i  efeary  'School  Regu  1  at  iona    (A.B.  2^*)  ReguTates  p(rivate 
educational  institutions  for  the  pVotection  of  the  publi?:  by ®»stabl  i shi ng 
minimum'standards  of  educat  iona  1  qua  1  i.ty ,  ethical  bus  ine|s  practices, 
health  and  safety,  fiscal  responsibility,  protects  against  deceptive  or 
fradulent  institutions  and  practices.    Creates  a  commission  of  post- 
secondary  education  institutional  authorization,  licensing  procedures, 
regulating  degrees,  providing  for  civil  remedies,  providing  for  penalties, 
making  an  appropriation  for  1975-77  biennium  for  the  commission. 
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28-8    Emp4oyee  Insurance    (A.B.  227)  Ameflds- previous  legislation  relating 
to  state  employee  group  Insurance  premiums  increasing  amount  en^ployer  may 
pay  from  $21.49  In  fiscal  year  1973-7'^  to  $.30 -In  fiscal  year  1975-76 
or  fr<^  $23. 64  in  fiscal  year  197'»-75  5o  $32  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after, n      ■  "  .  . 

28-9    Budget  Formula    ^nd  Formit  Study    (A.C.*R.  9)  Directs  the  legis- 
lative commission  to  study  the^udget  formulas  and  budget  format  used 
for  the  University  of  Nevada  System  and  to  report  ?fesults  of  study  and 
make  recommendations. 


NEW  JERSEY  (30) 
Enacted  Leqislation-197^ 


30-1    Salary  of  Employment  Commission  Members    (S.B.  IO87)  Amends  New 
Jersey  Employer  Relations  Act  by  providing  that  compensation  for  Employ- 
ment Commission  membeVs  shall  be^computed  for  each  six  hour  day  and 
disallowing  payment  to  any  commissioner  if  be  Is  involved  In  deliberations 
affecting  his  own  employer  or  employee  grbup.     (Chapter  133  of  \S7^) 


\ 


NEW  YORK. (32) 

i 

Fl rstjlRegular  Session-1975 


1^ 

-32-1    Qapi  tal  Funds    Establishes  a  variable  capi tal  chargeback  rate  for 

community  colleges,  .        '  . 

m  ;  ■ 

3f-2    Appropriation    (S.B.  I93'»)  For  SUNY  Community  Colleges  fiscal  year 
1 975- 76  ope ra  t  i  ons  $  1 3t , 900 , 000 .    State  aid  for  any  one  inst i tution  may 
not  exceed  statutory  I Imlt  unless  aid  for  students  in  vpcational  programs 
would  cause  the  statutory  limiration^  to  ^p^^ceeded.  ^ 

32-5    Collective  Bargaining    Eliminates  the  legislative  healHngs^s,  the 
mechanism  for  resolving  impasses  in  the  col lective  bargaining  process. 

32r4    Trustees    Provides  for  the  addition  of  a  non-voting  student  member 
to  communl ty  col  lege  boards  of  trustees. 

32-  3    State  Level  Administration    (S.B.  2333)  Provides  for  severance  of 
the  New  York  City  Board  of  Higher  Education  sponsored  community  colleges 
from  the  programmatic  and  legal  responsibility  of  SUNY. 

.     '  NORTH  CAROLINA  (33) 

Enacted  Leqlslatlon-1973 

33-  1    Multi-County  Community  College  Districts  (Chapter  II5^A.  Section  2) 
.  Article  I  sets  forth  the  general  provisions  for  State  Administration  of 

Community  Colleges  and  Section  II5A-2  I  Ists  the  definition  pertinent  to 
i:he  Community  College  Act.    A  1973  amendment  added  the  following  definition; 
.  (i»)  the  term  ''regional  •  Institution*  means  an  Institution  which  serv^  
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four  more  count  J  es^  which  have  been  assigned  as  of  July  1,  79734*  to  the  • 
institution  by  the  Derpartment  of  Community  Colleges  for  purposes  of 
conducting  aduj^  education  clashes. » 

33/2    Lifrtitation  on  Capital  Improvement  Appropriations    (Chapter  IIS^A, 
Section  18)  A  1973  amendment  deletes  a  $500,000  maximum  limit  on  funds  which 
^would  be  granted  by  State  Board  of  Educatron  to  arty  sijigle  community 
college  for  capital  improvements.  .  - 


4 

Enacted  Legls?ation7l97^ 


33.il    Appropriation  (S.B.  977)  To  make  appropriations  for  current  operations 
of  #11  staie  departments,  .institutions,  amd  agendfjSif I    A^ipropr i ates ,  ^ 
$108,93^,818  to  Department  of  Community  06 1  leges  divided  as  fj)llows': 

\  .  ^  .;      ^  t 

Department  of  Community  JT   *  -  . 

Colleges  V  $96^^*68, 2W  —  not  to  be  used  to  sup|)ort 

\  adult  education  exterr^lon 

* .    courses  •  . 

'  Department  of  E<Jilpment  12,228j88       permanent  fupds 

Vocational  TextlAe  School         o      238,38^  «  V  , 

V        33-3    Capital   Improvement  Appropriations     (S.B.  976)  The  capital  improve- 
ment appropriation  act  of  \97^  for  all  agencies  of  the  -state.  Appropriates 
$10,665,000  for  CommunI ty^ Gol leges  and  Technical  Institutes  of  which  $10 
million  are  state  funds  and  $665  thousand  are  federal  funds. 

'    '    '  V.       north\i>akota  (3^)  ^ 

r  Proposed  and  Enacted  Leglslatlon-1975 4  f 


\        *3i4-l    AppropriatioY    (S.B.  2005)  July  1,  1975  to  Jun«  JO,  1977 
Bill  $2,768,150  stkte  aid  to  Junior  Col  leges  endt ted  April  8; 


appropr tat  ions 
1975. 
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311-2    Revenue  Bonds     (S:B.  2020)  Amends  previous  legislation  relating  td 
i  ssuance  of  revenue  bonds  by  Inst  I tutions  unddr  the  control  of  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  Junior  Colleges  and  off-campus  educational  centeVs.^ 
Authorizes  bond  Issues. for  capital  expense,  sets  fortfr  terms  of  sale 
of  bonds.    Allows  a  single  bond  I  ssue  ,for  more^han  one  capital  expense 
project  with  bonds  being  payable  from  combined  Income  of  the  buildings. 
Also  authorizes  junior  colleges  boards  to  Issue  capital  bopds  not  to 
exc,eed  $2.5  million  payable  from  revenue  of  bulldjngs  or  tuition. 

3li-3    State  Aid  Foi^nulj^  (S.B.  2022). Amends  previous  legislation  relating 
to  state  aid  for  Junior  College  by  allowing  all  credits  earned  in  airy  - 
course,  (day,  night,  summer,  etc.)  to  be  included  In  computation  of 
full-time  equivalent  student  upon  which  state  aid  is  based. 

Ik^k    State  Aid  Standards    (S.B.  2023)  Amends  previous  legislation  relating 
to  standards  for  ^tate  aid.    Previous  legislation  stated  that  to  bfe  eligible 
for  state  aid  community  college  had  to  be  annually  Inspected  by  B.H.E. 

and  B.  o<^  Vocational  Education.  '  This  y  11  adds  t^^^  that  

school  districts  maintain  I ng  com^  shall  submit  annual  budget 

41     proposals  to  ftate  board  of  public  school  education  foe  review. 

.  X  "  '  /c  "7 
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3i|-5    Enrol  Iment  Certif  Icatton    (S.B.  2024)  Amends  previous  legl^slatlort 
relating  to  method  of  payment  of  st^ie  aid  and* verif icition  of  students, 
attending  by  moving  responsibi I i ty  for  certifying  enrollment  from 
Board  pf  Higher  Education  to  State  Board  for  Public  School  Educhtion. 

34'6-^Statewide  Study  of  Postsecondary  Education    (H.C.R.  3073)^ A   ^  , 
resolution  directing  the  legislative  counclVr^lth  th6>  ass i stance,  of  t»he 
North  Dakota  Board  of  Higher  Education  to  study  the  p*wers-^and  duties  of 
the. Board  of  HigJher  Wucatlon^  itffe  development!  of 'eiach  insti tut ion\of 
sHigher  Education  ^n  the  statie,  unnecessary  resburce  dupl  ication.  .  t(ie 
study^will  inHude  fqasibHit^^^       desi  rabi  1  ity  of  the  m'ergel;  of  Jitii^ior 
colleges  into  the  statie  sysj^pn  an^  consol  idation  of  all  pcfstsecondary  . 
education  Tnto  the  state  system.     It  will  also  Inclu^ie  study  to  determine 
best  method  of  financing  additional  tapit^l  projects.  '  • 

.  OKLAHOMA  (36)  *  ^  - 

'  *     >     Enac^ft^  Legislation*  197^  A 

36-1    Unlver^sity  Hospitals    (Part^l,  Section  306  through  30^. A)  ttni vers i  ty 
of  OkWhOma  Medical  Center  consi'^ting  of  Uni vers i  ty  Hospital  and  Jdren^s 
Hospital  is  discorrtinued  as  the  l>ospita1s  a>e  removed  fro«n  cor^^l  of  the 
Universit9  of  OkV'ahoma  Regents  and  transferred  to  other  ag^ncrieV;         /  V 
Oklahoma  City  Health  SciertcyT^enter  is  formed.    Pi^nning.con^^lttee  for 
n^w  center  informed  consisfing  of  nine  member?  representing  various  public 
agencies  including  the  State  Regents"  for  Higher.,  Educat  ion  and  the  University 
of  Oklahoma  Regents.  ",     ^'^  '     -  s 

•  \.      *  .  * 

36-2    Law  Enforcement  Training  Center  (Part  I,  Section  311)  Oesignatfes 
University  of  Oklahj^a's  Southwest  Xenter  for' Law  Enforcement  Education 
as  the  official  trainTn^  center  for  all  Oklahoma  policemen.  ^Provides 
for  reimbursement  for  efxpenses  incurred  in  conjunction  witK  t^-aining 
reviewed  under  tjlpse  provisions.    Creates  a  Courfcil  ori  Law  Enforciement 
and  Training  c^nsi^ ting  of  representatives  of  various  j^olice  associatip(j^ 
and  the  Directpr  of  the  Center.    The  Council  Is  authorized  to:  promuJgate 
fTjinfrnxm  courses  of  study,  standards  for  fdcuTty;  authorize  research  aAd  ( 
(ioUrses  in  Law  Enforcement  Education;  estaN  ish^pol  icies  r^gulatinjg  numbers 
jbf  af^ficers  granted  financial  afd  f^oqi  the  Center.    Requires  all  police 
^iyen  permanent  appointments  to  undergo  M.M^P.I.  and  complete  basic  ' 
(police  course  at  center.    AHows  these  rMi^irements  to  be  fulfil  led  by 
her  law  enforcement  agencies  approvecf^by^he^counci  1 . 

34-^   Regents  Facilities    (Part  I .  Sect  ion  -509)*.  Amends  .previous  legislation 
pri;>v\ides  that  Board  of  Regents  of  Oklahoma  State  Colleges  shall  be  housed 
rertt\free  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Affairs  until  permanent  quarters^ 
are\fixovided.      ^  *  ^  *      .    »  ^  , 

36-4HjFaci  1  i  ties*Sharing    (Part       Section  1Q01)  Amends  previote  legislation. 
Authbriis^es  otNlbr>state  agencies  to  ente>  ill  to  cooperative  ^^reements  wi  th^ 
Regents  of  collj»ges  and  universities  of  primary^benef i t  t6  the  colleges    *  * 
to  usdf  facilities  and  service  financed  by  bonds  i  ssued^  by)  the  college 
or  university  as  authorized  by  this  section  of  legislation.  {/ 
Also;  provides  that  it  is  the  intent  of.  the  legislative  that  noadditi<^l" 
1>ond  issues  shall  be  use(d  for  capital  construction  or  improvement  with 
exception  of  raoairs  to  power  plant  of  Oklahoma  Health  Sciences  Center. 
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36-5    Boa  rds  of  Trus  tees  VacanpJ  es    (Part  I,  Section  li*OA)Arnendsv  previous 
legislation  by  providing  a  procedure  for  fil  Hng  vacancies  occurring  on 
any  community  junior  college  BoaTd^of  Trustees  and  providing  that  the 
Board  does  not  f  1 1-1 
to  hold  an  election 


a  vacancy  wi thin  70 
to  f i  1 1  •►the  vacancy , 


days  then  the  county  is  mandated 

"^1^18,  1^19,  1^20)  Amend?  previous 

unlqr  Col  lege  be  crangied 
icts^.memberships  on  its  Board  of 
tipulates  that  Its'  legal  status 

..-^^  •  V,  • 

36-7    Estabi  /shment  pip  Tulsa  Commifni  ty  College    (Part  1  ,  Section  1A21 ) 
Provides  for  the/6stabl  ishment  of  Tulsa  Community  College  Area^chooK 
District  and  BiJard  of  ^  Regents;  s  ti pulates  author!  try  of  Board  oyer 
operating  and  tapi tal  funds ;  lliiposes;  two  ml  1  Hp    limit  annually  fo^ 
operating  'funds/ 2^  indebtness  limit  of  net  va  1  uat iO|j|t^of 
for  capital  const riict ion. 


36-6    Na me  Ch a n ge  »  ( Part  l  ,^Sectiort 
legislation  by  pr*Qvldlng*  that  nfj^^o 
to  Western  Oklahoma  State  Col  lege;' rest 
Reigents  from  any  onie  county  to  four  and 
is  hot  affected'by  the  name  changev^ 


1 1 1  ua  ■  I  7     ■  v.  > 

taxable  proi 


fjerty 


36-B  .  Travel  Alljiwangg    (-Higher  Education  Code,  Part  I  I  I ,  Section  29,  33, 
3k)    Amends  previous  legislation.    Provides  an  increase  from  9  cents  to 
12  cen^ts  per  mile  reimbursement  for  authorized  use'^  private  car;  over- 
night l^ging  expense  raised  from  ^  to  $9  (In  state)  and  $8  to  $22  (out 
of  state)  and  repeals  complicated  procedure  for  computing  reimbursement, 

■ '  *  »  ^  • 

36-^    Retirement  Benefi  ts     (Part  III,  Section  92,  9^,  95)  Amends  prevlou^^ 
legislation,  '  Raises  maximum  salary^on  which  member  of  Teacher's  Retirement 
System  may  have  retirement  benefits  calculated  from  $7,800  to  $8,900  and 
aJ  lows^  member  whose  salary  exceeds  $7,800  to  elect  $7,800  as  base  rather 
than  new  figure  of  :$8', 900.  ^     ^  '  ^ 

Provides  procedure  *f or  new  entry  into  publ  lie  supported  educational  system 
(example~1<indergarten;^cher)  to  jofh  reti  reifknt  system  by  making  up 
back  contribiJtions:    Remoles  a  limit  of '5,0^  placed  on  the  percentage  of 
Retirement  System  funds  ihich  could  be  invested  in  corporatebonds  but 
stipulates  that  any  bpncj|&  purchased  shall.be  wjthin  the  highest  three 
classi f icationsvestabl ished  by  a  state  comptrol ler  recognized  rating 
service.  ,     '  • 

36-10    Optometry  Program    (Pa rt^ 1 1 ,  Section  199)  Establishes  Oklahoma 
Optometry  Education  Assistance  Contract  Program  for  purpose  of  providing 
opportunities  for  students /to  study  optometry  outside  the  state  by 
authorizing  Regents  for  Higher  Education  to  negotiate    contracts  for 
education  oj  these  students ^ 


36-M     VeteranyBenef  I  ts    (Part  1 1 1  ,  Section  200)  Provi  des  free  tuition 
for  former  POW's  and  MIA' s  arul  fgr  dependents  of  present  POW's  and  MIA's 
even  if  their  fathers  rl^turjjj^^^a^^  begin  col  lege  under  this 

program;  ^  ''"'^^w^  V^,, 


36-12    Special  Agency  Account^Board    (Part  III,  Section  201)  Provides  for  { 
Special  ^Agency  Account  Board  to  control  pstabl  ishmeot  of  Special  Atcoiints 
to  handie  special  funds  of'state  agency  such'  as  student  Idan  funds  and 
revenues  produced  by  activi  ties  anci  Mary  to  the  operation  of  a  s tate  agency;. 

36-13  '  Regents  Facil  itie$    (Part  I ,  Article  II ,  Secti4Dh  ^OSpAmends  previout 
legl^r^tion.    Provides  for  rent  free  quarte^s^r  State  Regents  for  Higher 
»  Education  at  the  Bureau  of  Publ  i  c  Affairs  untT!r^  permanent  qOarters  are 


J- 
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furnished. 


■  ///  ■ 


36|-1A    Name  Changtf'  (plirt  I  Tl Sect  ion  202  throU^'  21 1 )  ProvrdiBS  that  al*:-^^ 
Oklahoma  State  col  Ugels  will  hi&ve^ngmes  changed  to  State  urrlvjli^ities    ^  : 
and  declares  that  leg^l  status  of  these  rnslsntutipnsj^fr^^^  : 
th.ese.  nam^  changes.  '  ;  _  '  . \  •  .         "'^         "'^  i'        ^  *' 


36-15    Regional  jzation    (Part  I  I  I  Jsection  212^^/^^^^  t^dt*Ardnfere 
Region  of  Oklahoma  Is  to  have  JjC^^post^^^^  by 
existing  resources  of  thrSxar€e^  University  a^^^^^^^ 

of  $100,000  for  t*}jB  f\rlt  year's  operation  end itig- 197^  of  thf^ 


program* 


36-16    Study/>of:  Employee  Benefit^   (Part  MJ%4ectionv^^^  ^ 
Regents  for  Higher  Edgcatioin^o  m^ke  study" of  employee  bene f  i  tsv 
Provides  that  ithe  State  Regients  for  Higher  Education  shall  pr6yi>de^^p61  icy 
direction  for  the  estabi ishmentVand  maintenance- of  unj fo^m  and  equitable 
benef  i  ts  to .  comparab  1  e  personnel  of  al  1  *  I  nstll  tut  ions  of  theVsystem,  and  also 
Authorizes  same  Regents  to  study  empjoyee  salaries  arid  to  Wt  workload  ■■ 
'and  salary  standards.  -v^  ^  ^  ^  ; 

36-17    Economic  Education  Act    (Part  III,  Sectioh  215)  Authorizes  State 
Depaftment  of  Education  to  administer  the  Economic  Education  Act  support 
foiKUhich  shall  be  provided  by  statf^  col  leges  and  universities  by  estab- v 
'llshing  Economic  Education  Centers  to  assist  common  schools  wi  th  curriculum 
planning  ih-servlce  traininjj  and  development  of  instruct ional  materials. 
■Department  lof  Education  j^.to  consult  with  Oklahoma  Counqi  1-ori  Economic 
^-Educatioi^.^  *  *        '  ^ 

V  '  ■  "    >   •  ■    \  ' 

36-18-  State  Publicatloni    (Part  111,  Section  217  through  220)  Provides 
;  that  all  state  pub,^  icatiipns  published  at  a  cost  of  $100  or  ftore  shal  1  be/ 

limited  in  distributron  Lnwi  shall  have  printe4  in  them:    the  name  of  the 

issuing  agency,  aii;^horizition- for?  pubT  i  cat  ion ,  cost  of  pub  1 1  cat  ion,  number 
.of  copies  aad  nam^^  of  printing  f  |  nfn^        ^  /  ^  '  * 

Exempts!  publ  ic  relaiions  publ  rcation  of /Departmerit  of  Toi^ism.  ^  ^ 

^-19  .  Non-Co  11  us  i on  S tatem^t  M »  B i  Ss    (Part  1 1  1,  Section  221  ,  222,  il3) 
Provides  that  alj  compfetitiye  bids  submitted  to  the  state  shaU  have; 
affidavit  of  Won- col  1  us  ion  attajpbQjJ;  ^contracts  awarded  and  invoices         f  * 
submitted  sTiall  Wave "affiaavTt  of  non-Vickba<^  attached-  - 
..f^cl  usion:     Monthly  Publ  i c  Ut  i  I  i  ty  b  i  1  IJngs .     ^    . /  ^  ,      ^         •  - 

36-20  *  Compet i  t  i  ve'^daiVq  ^  (Part  |  ll,  Section  2^5*  through  258)  .Publ  ic  ^ 
Competitive  Bidding  Act  of  t^7'».  '  provides  that  al  1  publ  ic  construction 
contractsi  excpedin^  $2,5D0^6hal  1  be  ^warded  to  low^^^t  bidder  e^tabllsher 
r^rorAftfires  for  publi<;|zing  propos^^ls^to  amend  co'ntr^ctsi  infor^nation  to  be 
...^d  in  bid-not  ices  j-fbi^S  documents^to  be  m^dejavai  lable  to' prospective 
.^^ersV  etcl.  tovering  everyrconceiyab  le' aspect  of  bi.dding  arid  awarding 
^ntracts  anid  eom^jVtion  o/,  <;enti^acted  proj-ects.     *  ,  ■ 

36^2T  Purchase  o'f  Surety  Contragts  '  (Part  III  ,  Section  259>  through  263) 
Authorizes  State!"  BoaV^  Af  Pub;Uc  Affai  rs  to  purcljase  surety  contracts  to 
cover  elect iv%:;and4^^  sfate.  6f  f  icers  and  employees  as^.class  l  f  led 

by  chief  ofticer^f  agency^pr  institution^  '    .  '  .  i  > 
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36-22  iEs  tabJIshmeht  of  New  Comnuni  ty  "Col  leges    CP^rt  I  ,  ^ect  ion  1422) 
Authorises  the  Okla^^     State  Regents  for  HI gh^\£ducation  to  establish 
:  f I  ve  n^^^^^^^  integral  parts  bf  the  Oklahoma  State 

System  of  Hi,gher  Cduca^  ion;  proylia^^  for  the  establ  ishmWit  of  a  seperate 


f6ard  of  Reg«?nts  for  each  of  tlie  col  l^ges  stipulating 
:''fmt€^i^  anricf  v^uties  $ball  be  the  same  ds  those  of  Tulsa 
, ;Bo& fd ^  1  sd  p rov J de^i  f h a t  <i ny  ex i s t i hg  J uri i or  Co  1 1  iege 
Vunds'  shaU  J>i1y*l»  1977  to^elect  becoming 

St^te  System. 


^-OR?GON  (37) 

:i     X       .       '  Enacted  Leqislation-1975.  ^  • 

^37-1 App  rop  r !  at  ion  Ac  t .  (S.B../5516)   Increases  state  aid  reimbursement 
rate  to  community  col  leges  for  operating  expenditures.  Appropriates 
$69, 1 77, 430,/r6m  General  ^Fund  to  Department  of  Education  for  distribution  ) 
as  designated  to  community  colleges  for  blennium.    Increases  state  aid     *  ^  y. 
reimbursement,  rate  to  communfty  cp lieges  for  construction  projects.  ^ 
Appropriates  $6;million  from  General  Fund  to  Department  of  Education  for 
state's  share  Of  communl ty *col lege  construction  projects  as  designated. 
\>  Authorizes  StatV  Bpard  of  Itigher  Education  to  sell  bonds  in  an  amount  equal  to 
|Afe^6  milMon  fpr  reimbursement  of  community  college  construction  projectsV 

^**Limifts  expenditures  for  capital  construction  of  certain  projects  to  $5|025,232< 
^^'^^ilt^  as  state  pol  f  fey  ,Jobl  igat  ion  to  assume  65  percent  of  approved 

oomm^unUy  college  cons  tructld^  costs .    Prohibits  use  of  funds  for  housing 
'      or  spectator  facilities  for  athletics.    Requires  State  Board  oC  Education 
'to  submit  projected  facility  needs  for  each  ?6mmun  I  ty  col  lege  district 
each  bjennium.    Makes  related  changes^ 

Appropriates  $<»,0l6,785  out  of  Generaf  Fund  for  community^  college  projects 


th^t  the  Boards ' 
Junior  Coliege 
now  receiving  state 
a  member  of  the^  . 


during  biennium  beginning  July  1  ,  1973. 


PENNSYLVAli^lA  (38)  .  V 

Proposed  Legis 1  at  Ion- 197^ 

•    i  ■      •  ~  ■ 

38-1  Capital  Funds  (S.B.  596)  Provides  $3,500,000  for  fiscal  year  1973"  > 
197A-.  '  ^ 

38-2    Appropriation     (S.B.  957)  (Appropriation  amount  not  provified.) 

38-3  Financial  Procedures  (S.B.  977)  Requires  comniunity  college  to  furnish 
certain  information  to  legislative  appropriation  comm\^ee.^ 

38-l|    Local  Administration    (S.B.  1118)  Provides  for  campus  police  force.. 

38-5    Trustees    (S.B.  11^*2)  Provides  for  number  of  Truste^ 

38-6    Financial  Procedure^    (S.B.  1672)  Provides  ^f^Kc^pTtal  budget  and 
payment  of  capital  expenses.    *  ' 

^8-7    Flrt^cial  Procedures    (S.Bj'  1668)  Provldes.for  opefating  btid^et  and 
payment  of  ope  rat  I  ng  expenseis .  ^  * 
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38-8    Capital  Funds    (S.B.  1 692)  For  convnunl ty  college  and  technical 
ins^tutes— $356,000.  ;  V  -    .      *  ' 

3lh9    State  Aid    (S.B.  172^)  Provides  for  payments  by  state  for*  new 
'.tomrtiuni ty  col  lege.  " 

^  ■'  V  •'       ■  ♦  ■     .  ■  ■  a' 

38-10    State  A^d    (H.B.  2356)  Changes  state  aid  from  one  third  of  $1  ,200 
per  full-time  equivalent  to  one  third  of  $l,500'per  ful 1-time  equivalent . 

i8-M   'StaiM  At^    CS.B.  17'*^)  Provides  for  payments  by  state  and  school 
districts'  fori*out-^f-di strict  students. 

•       f  •  •  \  V  ,       \-  .  .     ■  ■       •  ••         ^'  ■ 

^8-12    Trustees    (H.B.  52)  Requires  open  meetings  of  community  pollege 
Trustees .  i  ■  -  * 

Propbsed  Legislation- 1975 

;.  •  .     /  ,  •  * 

*  38-1,3    Capital  Funds'^  (H.B.*  202)  Provides  that  state  will  pay  30%  of 
capital  costs  after  passage  of  act.   .     ■  '  ^  - 

38-li»  Estate  Aid    (H.B.  203)  Provides  for  paymefiTts  based  or^  one  third 
shafe  of  operating, iosts  up  to  $1,200,  and  payments  of  all  costs  above 
$1,200,,  with  no  differential  for^vocat ional  or  terminal  programs. 

38-15   Tuition    (H.B.V696)  Chargeback— 1 Imits  tuition  paid  by  out-of- 
di^trict  students  president  tuition  and  req^i  res  county  of  residence 
to  pay  addi t ional  cos ts .  ^  '  .  , 

;    ■■  ^. 

^  '  ^     SOUTH  CAROLIWA  (itO)  ' 

•  Enacted  Legislation-197^'' 

1»0-1     Medical:  School  '  Authorizes  new  medical  school  and  appropriates 
$391,000  for  first  years  operation.    Building  made  available  by  Veterans 
Administration  which -also  provided  $19.8  million  for*first  seven  years 
operation  as  provided  for  in  federal  legislation.  ^  ' 

li0-2    Institutional  Administration    Removes,  limitation  on  number  of 
males  authorized  to  attend  Winthrop  College  making  it  permanently  co- 
educat  ional .  ^ 

i»0-3  Medical  Scholarships  Provides  up  to  $6,200/year  for  four  years  for 
medical  students  agreeing  to  practice  in  ruraT  areas.. 

^  l»0-i»    In-State  Tui  tion    Reduces  residency  requirement  from,  12  months  for 
all  to  less  than  12  months  for  persons  employed  and  their  dependents. 

liO-5    Appropriation,  197^-75    State  Supported  Colleges  and  Universities: 
$135  million,  an  increase  of,  20.5  million.    State  Board  for.  Techni  cal 
and  Comprehensive  Education,  $25.9  million. 

.    i»0-6>^ Capital  Funds    $11.3  million  for  construction  at  Lander  College  and 
at  University  of  South  Carolina.  , 
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Proposed  LegiislatiQn-1975       ^  - 

kO.J    Community  €ducq.tion    Provides  for  the  establ  ishnjcftt  of  a.ft^tc- 
wtde  community  education  program.  "\       !       -  / 

TENNESSEE  {^2),     ,'      ,  " 

•     ■  ,  ■■       /-/  ■/       ■  , 

'    ,  Enacted  Leg  is  1  at  f  on- 1 9.73  • 

142-1    Appropriation    $1 1 16^5.000  total  cdmoiunlty  college  appropriation. 
Also  provides  for. $200, 000  Enrollment  Fluctuation  Reserve jind  $100,00a 
special  appropci^tJon  fooHigher  Education  Cqmmisslon  to  pJan  and jlevelof^ 
a  coromunrty  college  program  in  Chattanooga.  *   .  /  . 

Name  and^unrtion  Change    (S.B.  361)  Change' Chat ra>ooga  State  ,^ 
^cHhical  Institute  (C. S.T.I.)  to  Chattanoqiga  State  Cbinmunl  ty^CoI  lege;.' 
cKange  administration  of  C.S .T.  I f  com  jtatie  board  of  cxJuAatron  to  boar<J.  . 
of  regents.    Change  function  .of  C.S..T.  r.y  f  rom  purely  tech/ical  education 
to  funct  ions  of  comprehens i  ve.  Commun-i t^  c61 1  ege .    The  Bi  l\J  a1  so  states 
the  intention  of  the  General/Assembly '      that  there^  be  a  cobrd^nated  * 
program  pf  postsecondary  education  in  tii?  Chattanooga  pe^on  a  vol  jl  I  ng 
unnecessary^dupM cation  but  does  not  Specify  mcchanism-for  this .  "<^[  v. 

'  i42-3    Purchase  of  tlabHity  I ns^urance    (S.B,  57,0)  Al  Iws  any  sWe  agency  / 
inci  udlng  Instl  tut  Ions  of  higher  education  ,to  purchase  Jlabiftty  Insurance 
to  cover  claims  of  employees  and  citizens'  subject.to  afitjTroyal  by  Attorney 
Gefieral  ah^\Commlss/ioner  of  Finance.     ~       ,\     /  *  ^- V  ^  ^ 

^2'^'  Land  Sales    (s'.B.  580).  AuthorizeV  all  col[dg^*  and  uni v^rsi  ties  wTth 
^exception  of  University  of  Tfennessee  System  to  sell  any^lan^  acqui  red.by^^ 
any  means  provided  the  land  is  unsuitable  for  use  ar  not  heeded  by^  • 
•institution,  approved  by  state  buH'ding  "^commlssipn  and  apprariseid  by  two 
appraisers.    The  receipts  from  the  .lar^d  sales  are  to.be  dcposi  ted  W  jlje^ 
ititution's  capital  outlay  fund*.  •        ^       r    \  '^/^ 

k2-\  Name  Chap^  Change  name  of  Chattanooga  State  Cqmrnun-l^y  College; tp  •  ' 
Chaatanooqa  State^echnl  caJ-  Commynl  ty*Col  lege.    ,  .  ,  .  '  " 

N.   "       /  \  f'  ;#  '«  ;,, 

<«2-6    Extracurricular  .Funct  ion*and  .f^aci  1  ttles  foVPaKt-Tfrne- Students^   (SvB^,  1 
^^I I » extracurricular  functions  and  f^lll  tres  shaU  bef  aya>i;able  tQ  students, 
enrol  led /•fSsjit  least  six  crfidl  ti- uponpaymont -o-fVegu-l^r. activity  fee. 

ulf-time  s<ude,nts\^rtd  wi  H--be-"^fssued,Tdentj.4^^ 
I s  required  fo r  ^ithni.ssi on  to.  such-Jf und< Idns ^and  faci  1 1 1 1  es'.         c  '  "  ; 


Eiractfed  legls1arion^l97'«    '    "     *    '     ,  '  j.  , 

kl-1    Apprppriation    Total  of  $T57090,^00*appropriated  tp.  cotwnun  1  ty  l;o Ilexes. 

Specifys  that  Commissi orrer  foi-  Finance  and  AdmialstratloO  shall  specify".  •. 

ptotedur6s  and  content  t)f  work  programs  and  operati  ng  .b"\idgBts'  tj)  be  gub- 
Imrtted  fo  Eomnyss-ionion  W gher  tducatlon  ".for;  comment  before- being  fpivarddfl 

to  "Department  6f  Finance*  and  Administration.'   Also  reserve  of  $200,0QO  '  . 

Enrol  rn^nt  Fluctuatlbn  to  cover, added  cbsts  'incurred'ljy.  en  roll  men  t  .increases 
.  beyond  these  f>rojected  for  approved  operatinig  funds.    Also  prdvi,des  for  • 
-^Ithlwldlng  of  fund*  ;in  :case'"pf  enrpriment  dtecreases  .       .  ' 


•   •  Ed/2  -  up  ^ 

42-8    Bond  Authorization    (S.B.  '»2'»)  Issue  $20  mlJMon  in  interest-bearing 
bonds  for  finahclng.acquisltlon,  erection,  construction  -and  equipment 
to  sites  and' bui Idings  . including  existing  structures,    total  to  be 
divided:,,  $14  million  to  University  of  Tennessee,  $6  million  to"  Regents  ^ 
Institution.  / 

42-9    Free  Tuition  for  Senior  Citizens     (S.B.  1445)  Persons  60  years  of 
age  or  older  and  residents  of  Statp  may  audi t  courses  at  state  supported  ^ 
colleges  and  universities  free  of  tyltlon  on  €^  space  available  basis 
excluding)  medical  schools. 

42-10    Removal  of  Discriminatory  Admiss  ion  Qual  ifVcations    (S.Jb»  1645) 
Removes  all  specific  references  to  qualification  for  admission  to  institutions 
of  the  state  university  and  communi ty  coi lege  system  based  on  age,  race 
and  educational  attainments. 

42-n    Residency  Requirements    (S.B.  1646)  Authorizes  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation for  ^tdte's  technical  institute  and  ^oard  of  Regents  for  state 
technical  community  colleges  tb  establish  residency  regions  for  purpose 
of  determining  whether  ot  not  out-of-state  tuition  shall  b.e  charged."  « 

42-12    Dire'cltlonal  SI j|ns    (H.B.  1853)  Allows  Department  of  Transpor^t Ion  ^ 
to  put  up  di rectional  sipns  pn  Interstate  highways  for  all  postsecondary 
fflucation  institutions  located  wl  thin  ten  miles  of  the  highway.   .One  sign 
per  4nst{tHit{6n. 

42-13.-  American  History  Requi rement    (H.B.  1877)    No  Student  shall  be  granted 
.a*  baccalaureate  degree  from  state  supported  institution  of  higher  learfiing  . 
0/  communi  tvrcoHeges  unless  six  semes^ter  hours  of  credit  are  earned  in 
Ameriean  history.    Allows  fqr  substitution  at  sWJdent's  option  of  thre^ 
semester  hpurs  of  Tennessee  hUtory  for  three  semester  hours  of  American 
'  W story.  '  " 

42-14'  Participation Jn  S.R.t.fi'>  Common  Market    (H.B.  1583)  Authorizes 
higher  Educati9n  Commission  to  enter  into  an  agreement  of  state  participation 
In  S.R.E.B.J.S  Academic  Comrapn  Ma  rice  t,  to  waive  non-resident  tuition  fees 
/or -res i.depts  of  other,  states  enrolled  In  S.R.E.B.  programs  and  to  establish 
bther  admlhl^^tfatl veg?rocedures  such  as  annual  lists  of  S.R.E.B.  programs 
lavaFlabi  e  to  Tennessee  res  I  dents . 

Name  Authorization    (H.J.R*  381)  To  name  the  community  college  to 
be  established:  in  %he  Z^th  S£ate  Senatorial  District  the  ''Jerry  Ague 
Community  Col legd' In  hoftfer  of  late  Staffe -Senator  Jerry  Ague. 
,.  -  •  ■ 

.  ;  '      •     4'  TEXAS  (kl) 

'  *  '  V  .'Enacted  Legislat ion-1973   ^  ^ 

/♦3-1    Approp  r  I  at  i  on . .  Texas  pub  H  c  J  up  i  o  c  co  1 1  eges  -  -  s  t  a  te  aid  appropriates 
specific  amounts  for  each 'col  lege  plus  a' eontingencv  amount  for  a  gr^nt 
total  oft    197V-^'35,260,6i»5  1975-$ 38, 339,26a 

Hame  ghahge  Authorizes  junlpr  college  districts  to  change 

panics  ij  s.Ub«'tltuVng  the  word  "community"  ih  lieu  of  the  word  "junior." 


•V. 
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kyM    Disadvantaged  Students  (S.B.  356),  Provides/^or  Increases  in  educatldnal 
opportunl tie^  for  disadvantaged  studentsi  estafal ishes  criteria  for  these 
programs .  ^  ]  • 

kyS    Purposes  of  Community  Colleges    (S.B.  358)  Sets  forth'  purposes  of 
public  community  colleges  to  be  to  provide:  j 
(ly  Technical  program 

(2)  Vocational  programs  ^  ^  v 

(3)  Arts  and  ^Science  transfer  programs  J 
{k)  Continuing  adult  education  programs 

(5)  Compensatory  education     *  ^  .  ^ 

(6)  Counsel ing  and  guidance  i 

Enacted  Legi slation-^1975  '  * 

[♦3-6    Appropriation    Texas  Public  Junior  Col  leges— State  Aid  appropriates 
specific  amounts  ttPgach  college  plus  a  conti ngency  appropriation  for  a 
grand  total  of:  '  , 

^  1976  i977 

$82,092,^38  $97, 591, '♦50    for  General  Academic 

Programs 

61,9^9,7^1  72,173,23^.   for  Vocational/Technical 

Education  Programs 

i»3-7    Reciprocal  Tuition   ^S.B.  360)  Authorizes  reciprocal  tuition  agreements 
for  certain  students  who  are  residents  of  states  adjacent  to  Texas  counties 
in  which  there  are  public  junior  colleges.    Reciprocal  tuition  agreements 
a  re  Author! zed  for  sMch  students  who  register  at  Texas  public  junior  colleges 
located  in  a  county  adjacent' to  the  student's  state  of  residence  or  who  - 
register  at  an  upper- levelApsti  tutlon  located  within  the  junior  college 
district  from  which  such  nojhres  I  dent  has  graduated  or  completed  ^5  semester 
credit  hours.  V: 

i#3-8    Adul  t  Education    (S.B.  366)  Amerids  previous  legl  slation  relating  to 
the  management  and  development  of.  a  comprehensive  statewide  adult  education 
program  by  providing  for  the  Inclusion  of  community  educatJon  programs 
among  those  for  which  mechanisms  and  guidelines  for  their  coordination 
with  other  agencies  are  to  be  developed,.    Also  provides  for  the  estab- 
lishment Of  pilot  programs  to  demonstrate  the  effect! veness  of  the  community 
education  concept  using  not  more  than  5^  of  funds  allocated  for  adult 
education. 

kyS    Required  Approval  for  Expansion    (H.B.  20^1)  Requires  '5unIor  college* 
districts. to  receive  prior  ^nd  contTnuing  approval  of  the  coordinating 
Board  to  establish  branch  campuses  centers ,  «xtens Ion  facilities  and  to 
offer  courses  and  programs  outside  the  geogfi^phlc  boundaries  of  their 
districts. 

ky]0    Advisory  C6uncI1  for  Vocational^Technlcal  Education    (S.B.  267) 
Amends  Technical- Vocational  Act  l^o  comply  with  new  federal  statutes.  In-, 
creases  membership  of  the  Advisory  Council  for  TechnicalrVocatlonal 
Education  from  21  to  2^.    The  three  new  members  shalt  Include  a  present 
or  recent  vocational  education  student,  a  representative  of  Texas  proprietary 
vbcatldnal -technical  schools  and  a  representative  of  the  State  Employment 
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Service  with  special  qualifications  in  career  -development  and  job  place- 
ment .  ■% 

^3-11    Legal  Basis    (S.J.R.  11)  Proposes  eight  amendments  to  the  Texas 
Constitution,  which  shall  be  presented  to  the  people  for* vote  at  an  election 
set  for  November  A,  1975.    The  amendments  include  three  related  to  junior 
college: 

(1)  Providing  for  junior  col  lege  districts 

(2)  Providing  for  junior  col  ley  district  taxing' author  I  ty 

(3)  Providing  for  junior  corpege  district  iond.  issuing  authority 

i*3-12    Supplemental  Appropriation    (H.B.  216)  Appropriates  fiscal  1975 
supplemental  contingency  funds  of  $12  million  to  thp  Texas  Education  Agency 
and  $6  million  to  the  Coordinating  Board  for  allocation  to  public  junior 
colleges  for  vocational -technical  and  acaderfiic  programs,  respectively. 
(Effective  February  25,  1975)  • 

kyVl    Student  Grants    (H.B.  688)  Authorizes  two  new  state  student  grant 
programs  Xp  be  administered  by  the  Coordinating  Board--the  Texas  Assistance  • 
Grants  Program  and  the  Texas  Public  Educational  Grants  Program.  ; 
Funds  for  the  Texas  Assistance  Grants  must  be  appropriated  by  the 
Legislature  and  none  were  approprlatisd  for  the  1975-77  blennlum.  Under 
program  provisions ,  needy  students  enrolled  In  approved  post^econdary  ; 
public  and  private  ln%tltutions  could  qualify  for  grants  u^)  to  a  matxlmum  * 
of  $1,000  during  any  one  fiscal  year. 

Provision?  of  the  Texas  Public  Education  Grants  Program  authorize  institutions 
to  set  aside  25  cents  from 'each  hourly  tuition  charge  and  six  percent  of 
hourly-  tuition  charges  for  vocational-technical  programs  at  public  community 
junlbr  colleges.    Funds  so  set' a$lde  may  be  used  byeach  'nstltution  for 
student  grants  or  may  be  transferred  to  the  Coordihating  Board  for  matching 
.federal  or  othpr  grant' funds  for  awardTng  grants  to  students  at  the  instit- 
utloni    Requires  Codrd i nat 1 ng  Board  review  of  Institutional  guidelines 
for  awarding  student  grants.    Repeals  ceVtaln  tuition  and  fee  exemption 
programs:    Subsec.  (m) ,  Sec.  5^.051  (25  cent  fund);  Subchapt.C,  Chapter  SU 
(Tuition  Scholarships  and  Nursing  Tuition  Scholarships  at  Texas  Woman's  - 
University,  UT  System  School  of  Nursing,  Prairie  View  A&M. 

Coordination  of  Postsecondary  Education    (S.B.  706)  Provides  for 
the  coordination  9f  postsecondary  education  and  delegates  certain  duties 
to  the  Coordinating  Board.  --^ 

(1)  Directs  the  Board  to  make  recommendations  to  Legislature  In 
jegard  to  enrollment  maximums  at  each  Institution  of  higher 
education  and  for  any  department ,  school ,  degree  or  certificate 
program. 

(2)  Authorizes  the  Coordi nat 1 ng' Board  and  the  State  Board  of  Vocatlon^J^ 
Education  to  contract  with  each  other  so  that  the  Coordinating^/^ 
Board  may  assume  leadership  role  for  state  level  admlnlstrat;^^on 

of  technical-vocational  programs  in  postsecondary  1 nst 1 tut*Dns . 

(3)  Prohibits  expansion  of  subject  matter  courses  In  Board  approved 
departments,  schools,  degree  and  certificate  programs  without 
specific  Board  approval. 

{U)    Requires  Board  approval  of  all  off-campus  credit  courses  offered 

*  by  any  public  college  or  university. 
(5)    Authorizes  the  Board  to  establish  regulation  for  coordination 

of  credit  and  noncredit  activities  of  adult  and  contihufng  education 

by  public  colleges  aiKt  universities* 


(6)  Requires  Board  approval  of  all  major/ new  construction  and 

'  repair  ^nd  rehabilitation  at  institutions  of- higher  education 
regardless  of  funding  source  (projects  funded  from  I oca T 
ad  valprM.  taxes  of  Junjor  colleges  ai'c  exempt)  or  proposed 
use,  unless  projects  haye  specJ  flc  prl|pr  approval  of  the 
•  legislature. 

(7)  Directs  the  Board  to  ascertai n  that  standards  and  specifications 
for  new^ const  ruction,  repair  and  rehabilitation  of  buildings 

and  facilities  are  In  accordance  with  statutory  standards  for  handl- 
(;apped.  • 

43-15    Tuition  Increase    (H.B.  785)  Increases  tuition  for  foreign  students* 
fr^  $U  to  $40  per  semester  credit  hour,  the  rate  paid  by  other  nor^resldent 
students.    Foreljgn  students  enrol  fed  prior  to  the  law's  enactment  are  ^ 
exempt  from  the  increase.    Foreign  students  holding  competitive  scholarshi jfe 
of  at  least  $200  for  an  academic  year  or  summer  are  entitled  to  pay  resident  • 
tuition  fees.    The  Coordinating  Board  Is  directed  to  adopt  rules  and  policies 
whereby  governing  boards  may  set  lower  tuition  fees  for  certain  foreign' 
students** those  In  financial  need  and  those  from  countries  charging  recip- 
rocal tuition  rates,  In  accordance  wl  th  minimum  f ices  establ  ished  In  the 
statute.  ^  \^ 

43-16    Credit  for  Clinical  Experience  In  Niirsing    (H.B.  1841)  Requires 
governing  b6|fds  of  state*supported  Institutions  of  higher  education 
offering  nursing  education  programs^  to  plan  and  I ncorpoi*^ate  standards  and 
sequential  procedures  to  recognl ze  and  grant  credit  for  actual  educational 
and  cl Inlcal  nursing  experiences  which  are  equivalent  to  regular  course 
content*    Institutions  may  require  stu^nts  tO  pass  examinations  demon* 
stratlng  competence  based  on  such  experiences. 

w      '     '        ■  \ 

^  OTAH  (i*!*)     ^  \ 

Enacted  Legislation- IS?'* 

Name  Change    (S.B.  39)  Changes  name  of  State  Board  of  Higher  Education 
to  State  Board  of  Regents.  .  v  „ 

itit-2X-<tograorlatlon  Act  ,(H.B.  373)  Directs  Board  of  Regents  to  study, 
fprflkUre'^nd  adopt  an  ectiti table  statewide  policy  governing  tuition 
and  fe^:  no  tuition  Increases  are  to  be  made  until  study  In  completed 
and  thdn  only  a  maximum  Increase  of  $8  per  quarter  Is  allowed  for  fiscal 
year«^75-76.    Provides  specific  amount  to  help  build  ^.lary  equity  af  y 
salaried  employees.  r 

Appropriates  Funds  to  each  Institution  In  the  statewide  system  totaling 
$13,917,300. 

» 

VIRGINIA  (<»6) 
Enacted  Le4lslatlon-l97'» 
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46-1  Coordination  (S.B.  121)  Strengthens  State  Council  of  Higher*  Education 
by  providing  for  additional  duties  Including: 

(1)  Development  of  Master  Plan  ,        ^  ^ 

(2)  Power  to  approve/d4sap0rove  changes  In  sta^tement  of  mission 
of  public  postsecondary  education  Institutions 
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(3)    jRccommend  changes  in.%degrcc  granting  level  of  public  posl- 

'secondary  education  in|>tlt^tlons  \m 
{k)    Approve/disapprove  enrollment  projections  H  * 

*     (5)    Discontinuance  of  non-productive  curricula  ^  ^  *| 

(6)    Develop  statewide  M. I .S. 

li6-2    Freedom  of  ^nformat^lon  Act    (No  additional  Information  provided) 


*  Enacted  Legislatloayl975 
*6-3    Appropriation    (Chapter  681) 

1975  $'•7,532,135 

1976  $58,7l8,3i»5 


WASHINGTON  ('»7) 
Enacted  Legislatlon-1973 


\ 


V 


li7-l    CoiOTunlty  College  Board  (Chapter  62)  Updates  Initial  legislation 
f  creating  the  board  by  changing  certain  terminology,  f 

li7-.2    Collective  Bargaining    (S.B.  2153)  Amends  Comnfunity  Col  lege  Pro- 
fessional Negotiations  Act  ta  Include  a  broadened  definition  of  administration 
any  person  employed  50%  of  time  with  authority  to  hlfe*,  dismiss  or  discipline 
any  employee. 

li7-3    Retirement  Ber^flts    (S.B.  2V19)  Includes  community  college  faculty 
tn  states  ret i  rement  plan  and  changes  basis  for  determining  retirement 
income  from  50%  average  annual  salary  for  last  ten  years  of  employement 
to  50%  of  . average  of  highest  two  consecutive  years.    Also  provides  $1,611,650 
for  carrying  out  these  provisions*  . 

^  ^acJted  Leqislatlon-l97A 

ft 

<47-l»    Bor\d  Author  I zationj-  (S  .B.  3355)  Authorizes  Issuance  of  general  bonds 
for  purpose  of  r^e funding  outstanding  tuition  fee  bonds  held  by  Individual 
college^..    Provides  that  the  portion  of  general  * tul  tlon  fees  not  required 
or  In  excess  of  amounts  necessary  to. pay  any       the  tuition  fee  bonds  be 
deposited  In  con|pnunlty  college  capital  projects  amount. 

^7-5    App  rot>rlat  ion  . — 
(,  '         .  '     ^  ^ 

State  Board  for  Community  

.Colleges         CI  ''^  $  l,0k2J\k 

Bdnd  Sale  Expenses  ^  kkl^O 

For  Distribution  to  CofmmSliij  t'y 

C61  leges  with  Provisions  for:  135,'«00,216 

«  Development  of  MIS  System  150,000 

Disadvantaged  Students  900,000 
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Ojrnpia  Vocational /Technical 
Instftute  shall  ndt  become 
Comprehensive 

Community  Involvement  Programs 
shal I  be  Continued 

• 

For  Expenses  Related  to  Students 
Enrolled  to  complete  High  School 
Diploma* for  whom  fees  were 
-waived 

;F6r  Veterans  Programs 

For  2%  Facufty  Salary.  Increase 

For  Salary  Increases  to^Part-tlme 
Faculty 


Wisconsin  {k9) 


St.'*  30. 130 
W  200,000 
l;i73.1I2 

3.'»56.000 


Enacted  Leqislation-1975 
i»9- 1 .  Appropriation:    Vocational.  Technical,  Adult  Education 


$33,939,600 


S'lO, 827.500 


l»9-2    Vocational -Adult  Education    (Section  283.38.01  (10))    Amends  definition 
of  ^'vocational -adult  program"  to  include  approval  by  State  Director  of 
Vocational.  Technical  and  Adult  Education  under  procedures  estfbllsheil 
by  the  VTAE  Board. 

^♦9-3    Certification  Expenses  (Section  284.38.0^  {k)  (a))    An  amendment 
providing  for  the  VTAE  board  to  charge  districts  for  full  cosis  associated 
with*  certification  of  educational  personnel.    Such  certl ficat Ion  exp'enses 
shall  not  be  included  In  the  district  aldable  cost. 

k9-k    Uniform  Reporting  Systems    (Section  28'».38.0'i  (II))  Amends  previous, 
legislation  by  allowing  the  VTAE  board  to  withhold  or  suspend  In  whole  or 
\n  part,  paymenfof  statfe' and  federal  aid  to  any  district  board  which  fails 
to  report  data  within  tfme  deadlines  and  In  required  format.    Moves  up 
reporting  deal  I  he  from  October  I  to  Julyi.1.  . 

^9-5    Tax  Levy    (Section  286.3frvl6  (17))  Changes  date  after  which  district 
boards  may  levy  taxes  from^"last  working  day  In  O^tpber'Vtb  "October  ^il-.i 
or  within  10  days\fter  receipt  of  equalized,  valiiltions  fr6m  thi^  Department 
of  Revenue,  whichever  Is  later."-  Sets  maximum  levy  at  1.5  mMli^ 

^9-6    Program  Fees    (Section  288.38. 2^  (I))  Cs  tab  I  ishes  uniform:  tjitt  ion  fees 
for  students  served  by  VTAE  districts.    Ciberal  Arts^  transfer  and,  vocational - 
adult  program  fees  are  to  be  based  on  25*  of  statewide  averlage  operating  «    •  ^ 
costs.    Postsecondary  (vocational -techn  lea  I )  program  fees  shalf  average 
not  less  than  7%  of  estimated  operational  costs  per  fiil  l-time  equivalent. 
•  Allows  different  fees  for  different  courses  provldetTfees  charged  Mrp 
uniform  between  districts.    Fees  for  programs  for  Inmates  shal  1  be  rifrt  . 
more  than  7%  of  actual  operating  <5bsts  incurred  by  the  district.  •i^ 
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M9-7    Definition    (Section  290.38.28  (Im))  ''District  aldabte  cost" 
anttdipated  fiscal  year  costs  of  operatTng  aii  programs  exclusive  of 
auxMidry  services,  sel  f-sup^rted  activities  and  expenditures  funded  by 
federal  revenues^  iri^  ^ 

"EqOal  iz^ation  Index" 

Current  Statewide  Valuation   .  Current  District  Valuation 

District  Total  Expected  FTE  Student  Count    "^District  Total  Expected  PTE  Student  Loan 

r      .  •    ■        '  ■ 

Ii9-a   Ooerational  Costs    (Section  292.38.28)  RepeiNs  allowance  of  each 
district  to  Include  1 1%  of  Ir^tructlonal  costs  as  sMmihistrative  costs  in 
computation  of  operational  costs.  \b 

li9-9    State  Aid    (Section  293.38,28  (2)  (b))  Reduces  multiplier  used  In. 
determinl-ng  state  aid  from  55?  to  35?. 

i»9"  10    Driver  T^raini ng  i(Sectlon  29'».38.28  (2)  (c))  Increases  from  25  t^^O 
cents  per  student  period  of  50  minutes  the  amount  paid  by  board  for  apfiC^ved 
driver  training  programs. 

ii9-il    (Section  294.38.38  (2*)  (d))  Allows  \^AE  boar*  to  withhold  or  suspend 
state  aid  from  programs  whose  faculty  do'  not  meet  minimum  standards.  Re- 
qui  res  board  to  discontinue  aid  to  programs  no  longer  necessary  to  meet 
needs  within  t|ye  states.  ^ 

49-  12    Sharing  of  State  Agency  Resources    (Chapter  38,  Section  20.9dl) 
An  act  promoting  interchange  of  information  arid  services  among  state 
agencies  and  In  particular  the  Board  of  Regents  of  University  of  Wisconsin 
and  board  of  Vocational,  Technical  and  Adult  Education  shall  establish 
procedures  for  joint  use  of  facilities,  joint  staffing  of  programs, 

and  other  resource  sharing  arra^ements. 

.  .     ■       ■  ■       ■  '  - 

WYOMING  (50)  '  -  ..  ■ 

^  Enac  ted  leg! s I  at  Ion- 1 975  ( 

50-  1    State  Employees  Retirement  Bill  (H.B.  191)  Amends  previous  legislation  , 
byproviding  for  the  following  major  changes:  _  ^ 

—The  celling  was  Increased  from  $10,000  to  $127600  effective 

January,  1975      ^  . 
--A  20%  Increase  In  retirement  benefits  was  approved  for  all  ». 
A  retirees  or  those  that  will  retire  under  the  present  system, 

effective  July  I,  1975 
—A  new  fprmula  wlU'be  Implemented,  effective  July  U  I975i    -  ^ 

which  Is  based  on  an  employees  highest  average  salary  for  ■  ffp 

three  years  x  2%  x  years  of  service 
—Employee  and  employer  contrlbut'loiis  wl  1 1  be  lncreas,ed  to  5.5*..  ^  , 

effective  January  I,  1977 

50-2^-  Authorizing  Community  College  Districts  Emergency  Expehd  I  tures  In 

Excess'oT' EstablfsHed  Budget  (Amendment  to  Municipal  Budget  Act) 

(H.B.  iks)  Comrounlty  College  districts  are  authorized  to'  exceed  established 

budget  levels  for  emergency  purposes  with  the  approval  of  *the  ^ommunlty 

College  Commission  and  concurrence  of  the  Governor.  ,    .  , 


50-3   Appropriations  BtW    (H.B.  507)  A  total  or$l«C20i»,5W  was  appropriated 

for  the  community  collets,       total,  of  $1*6,798  was  appropriated  for  the 

operatTon  Pf  the  Community  College  Commrss ion.  »  . 

The  ApproprUt  Ions  Bill  was  amended  In  the  Senate  and  provides  tha%  the 

State  of  Wyoming  sha*l  contribute  an  amount  necessary  to  pay  425  per  i»pth  . 

for  each  eqployee  an<l  oifficlal  enrolled  in  -the  state  insurance  planS. 

Any  state Agency,  department  or  institution,  which  includes  community  colleges, 

shall  pay  to  the  board  the  sum  of  $25  Pfr  mon*  for  each  el  igible  ciPP'oy^  o^* 

official  electing  to* become  covered  by  |he  health  insurance,  life  iij^ur^e' 

or  other  insurance  plan  as  the  contribution  of  the  State  of  Wyoming  to 

the  health  insurance, '1  ife  Insurance  or  other  state  sponsored  .Insurance 

plan  during  the  period  the  employee  or  ftfficial  Is  enrolled  1ni,the  plan. 

If  the  premium  for  coverage  of  the  employee  or  off  Ida  1  above  is  less  than 

$25,  the  balance  shall  be,  applied  to  the  premium  for  coverage  of  dependents 

If  so  elected.    There  was  no  specific  appropriation  to  any  state  agency 

or  institution  for  the  payment  of  the  increased  insorance  benefits.  It 

was  assumed  that  each  agency's  budget  for  benefits  was  adequate  tp  meet 

the  Increased  costs.    If  adjustments  are  necessary,  they  may  be  made  li»  ' 

January,;  1976.       *•  *  ■'.       ' 5» 

SO-i>X  "Unsold  Bonds  of  Community  College  vDI ^r lets    (S.F.  3)  Repealed  the 

requirement  for  commiinlty  college  districts  to  issge  bonds  within  two 

years.  ""v  '  •     -  . 

50-5    Joint  Powers  Act    (S.f.  li»)  tVi is  act  was -ameWed  to  I ncl ude. community 

col  I eg»  d(s t  ri cts ;  sped! flea  I ly ,  without  limiting  but  subject  to  the  pro-  • 

visions  of  this  section,'  two  or  more  agencies  may  Joint  1^7  plan,  create, 

finance  and  operate:    a)  water,  sewerage  or  solid  waste  facilities; 

b)  recreational  faci  11  ties;  c)  pol ice  protection  agency  facilities; 

d)  fire  protection  agency  facilities;  e)  transportation  systems  facilities; 

and  f)  public  schobl  faci II tiei.  *  ^ 

50-6    Retirement  Benefits    (H.B.  191)  for,  purposes  of  computing  retirement  ^ 
benefits  changes  definition  of  "salary"  from  "total  cash  remuneration  ^ 
not  exceeding  $9, 100"  to  "Gross  Salary  not  exceeding  $10,000."  In^creases 
retirement  allowances  by  20%.  *  '# 

50-7    Expenditures  In  Excess  of  Budget    (H.B.  3*5)  Amends  munlclple  budget 
act  provMtng  community  col  leges  are  not,  deemed  to  have  spent  funds  In 
excess  of  the  budget  If  expenditures  are  within  Income. 

PUERTO  RICO  (52) 

,    Enacted  Legis latlon-1973  . 

52-1    Conversion  of  Regional  Col legel (Joint  Resolution  359)  R.C.  del  S. 
359  (Joint  Resolution).  April  11/T973.    To  convert  the  Humacao  Regional 
College  into  a  four-yw  «ol  legeVand  appropriate  $1 .5(^0.000  for  such  purpose. 
Jhe  memorandum  subnUtted  to  the  Legislature  by  Dr.  Sulsona  is  also  In- 
cluded. 1  * 
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52-2  'Appropriation  for  Establishment  of  a  College  (Resolution  2) 
llesoluc16n  Mt&.  2  -  Carolina  Municipal  Assembly.    To  appropriate  $300,00a 
to  nwfch  an  equal  amount  appropriated  by  the  Legislature  f^r  the  estab- 
lishment:.of  the  Carolina  Regional  College. 


Enacted  Leglslatlon-197^  ' 

*  ■  .   ""  .  . 

52r3l  Use  of  Operating  Funds  for  Construction  <R.C.  del  S.  1723) 
R.Ci^de)  S.  1723,  March  18,  197*.    Amends  R.C.  del  S.  1 


1 


Coll 


for  construfctipn  of  the  funds  apprqprlatcd  .for 
bge  mnd  ordering  the  CouncI  I  on  Hiah^r-Wucittorf 


359  to  permit  the 
to  Include  in  tbe 


regJlar  budget  the  needed  funds  for  Itj^early  operational,  expenses . 

52-A  Board  of  Technical  Education 
I97l|\ 


del  S.  9*8)  P. '.del  S.  9 W,  April 
)97li\   This  project  was  not  converted  into  law.    It  created  a  new  board 
for  technical  and  highly  skilled  odtupations  education  Ipnd  sti'ipped  the 
Department, of  Educatio/i  and  the  Un diversity  of  Pu^to  Rico  of  a» I  facilities 
and  jurisdiction  on  this,  type  of' '''-"^ 

Education    (Law  2^1  of  ISt7*) 
the  State  Board  for 


52-5  StatV Board  for  VocationaKand  Technlca/^ 
Law  24,  enacted. on^ugust  9»^i9V*'    Jt  reorgaM 


Vocational  an 4  Technical  Education  increasing  the  members  of  the  «Oard, 
Including^  the  President  of'the  University  as  a  memb*r  and  giving  the  Board 
complete  authority  on  technical  ^education,  except  that  the  University 
programs  are  left  untouched. 


EnacTted  Leg!  slat  ion- 1 975 

'•     .    .-.  ■        .         .  ■ 

52-6  Appnyriation 

For  Regional  Colleges:  -  ,  • 

Administration  s  $I5.,8I3,*22  ... 
Academic  Programs  $U, 727, 939 


\ 


See  Pages  6,  7  and  8iof 
bfU;  for  dcitail 
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Th^  first  number  of  each  entr>^  is  that  of  the  Statej_itt^secpnd^l5  th^ 
of  the  i  tem  with in[  each  State.    For  example,  "20-6|^ndi cdtes  the  sixth  ^ 
Item  listed  under  Wary  land.  *  : 


Al  1  Pos^tsecgndary  EdQeat ion  • 

Student  Aid    3-7,  24-10,  43-13,  15-6,  15-9,  22-^,  22-5.  U-S 


tsecondary 


Public  Post&ecopdary  Education      "  \. 

Accreditation  and  Cert  if teat  ion    28-7,  28-4,  22-35,  16-5,  15- 
6-23,  6^26     ,       :  '  : 


Capl tal . Funds    7-28,  Ik^S,  S-]k,  6-^,  ' 
Collective  Bargaining    22-1,  25-10,  7-'»2,  9-6,  32-5  "    ki      "  ? 

Curri<rulum   6-3V  H-S,  1  l-t,.,36-17,  36-4,- 36-2,  '♦2-13,  A3-I6,  ,A3-A,  , 

13-27,  6-18,  6-20  .  ; 

.  ■  •   •  .       ,  ■  ■  "  '\'  •  '■"  "  '  * 

Financial  Procedures    28-5,  22-3tf,  22-3.  7-4A,  7-3.  36-12,  k-2\  A2-A,  ^ 

53-'»,  13-22,  6-8,  6-10,  6-27  *  ; 

total  Administration    16-6,  7739,  7-37 7-36;  7-33,  7-32,  7-7,  7^5.  ; 
7-2,  7^1,  ?h-7,  2it-l.  13-lf,  13-18.  n-19v:  13^1  ,     '  .  

,  ■  ■■■  '■'  A  ■  '  .■  ■.;  .   ,  .  '       ■  ., 


Private  Postsec^ndary  Education  '  '  ' 

Student  Aid    7- '♦3 
Institutional  Ai.d  22-8 


"Appropri atibns    28-6.  l-Tn^W'i>i  2ii-A ,  V9-1 ,  6-5,  11-13,         ,  33-A,, 
5i2-l.  53^3^  A2-7,  '♦2- 1.^3*1 2,:  43-6;  A3-1.  AA-2,  47-5,  37-1,  4-9, 
4-8.  50-3.  13-23,  13-28,  13-30,  13-3i,  6-28,  32-2      '  .  ^ 

>$i^onnel  Benefits'   28-8,  28^2,  25-4,  22-^,"  7-45.  7-TfT^O-r,  50- 

9-3-,  9-U  36^9,  6-13        "  !-    "    •   :  '  i  . 

Personnel  Rights    28-3,  6-16  '  :  ^ 

Surveys  and  Studies    28-9,  7-12 , J-4,  34-6,  36-16,  1 1 -6\      v  - 

-  ■  '  •     ■       ' ■'  .  • .  f    »    •  ■ 

Statewide  Administration    3-1,  30-  ,  25-1,  22-31,  22-30,  7-41, 17-40,  . 
7-14,  7-6,  9-15,  9-13,^9-5,  36-21,  36-20,  36-19.36-18,  36-13,  36-14,^' 
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^Stertient  Aid  4-7,  U -9/2^^^2^\>^-^.    s      ^       *  ;  S' 

Student^*  25^l2/'22^3a,  -22^33, -7-3^,,  7  '♦2-6 

^  T4jlti#iT<  iZ't,  7-38,  7-!6r  7-26,  7-«,  7-15;.2^^6;  6-1.,  ;^1 1;  'S-lb, 
V5^«Tl-'li;  36-W,  i»2^,  W-l^  ^-,6-.'^        .  '  . 

V     ^;        •  ■  '  .  ■      ■  ■ 

CBniDMDity  .and  Junior  CgHeges     .  ,      -n' .       .  ' 

— — ~     ''^''"^    y       '  •  '    .  ■    ■'*    . ■  •^■■ 

^prlatiorvs   V^■^-25-J6,  22-36y  l>4,'7-ig.     >  '  4 

Bas^ic  Legisl'ation'   7-2^,  if^^ 

Caoi-tal  Funds  '  3-6,  *22-37,  1 3-6:?  :7-21 ,  7-20;  SO-A.,:ii*-Z,  33-3,.  '♦2-8, 

■  >7-V,  SO-vii,  13'^^^  * 

•  CdMeetlve  StargaJni^  V  J      /  / 
CeVtriicatlon -fwd-iccreditattV 

Financial  ProeedurU    13-1  ,  3-8,  15-13," J  5-1      1 5'-l 5,  I5-I6,  15-7', 
^  i8-^,'25-H,  25-10,  ;:^-8,  25-2S  22-i»,  16.-7,  1^-2,  13-3,  7-13,  50-, 
#J»9^3, '6-1,  9-16.  9-12,  9-9J  9-8,  11-1.1  ,  l  l-A»  3'»-3,  33-2,  k-S,  k-k, 
~1^^0-2,  hS-m  '*S-:3,  ^-^r  '♦9-5.  -13->5,  13-1^,  13-20  .  -  — 

*  XnstUij^(U\Ji  txpaak\or^,  ]t:-i,  '^Z,  11^3*^6*  ,  56-7,  52-2^-9,  ' 
. .  *  '♦-7,^        I3-5, ,  13-26.-'--  '-[y,--:  ...■;v-^    ' .  .    •  ,  -  >,.-.  % 

'  Local.  AaminjstrMon  '3'^,  15-2,  '25-S,  22*i&,  f6-9,  50-  ,  tM^^,  21.-3, 
6-2,  q-2,  9-1V^^^^^  33-1,  .52-^,.52v5,  i»2-12,  9H7,  11-5,  '•2-3, 

'.7-iT  50-5  '^r  '/  ■  '  . 

Personnel  Benef  i  ts  ,  3-3  ,  1^5-7,  j^-1 1 ,  t^3r  >  -  ' 

N^Tri^sm  '♦A.  ^'^-l/  3^-6,  ^^2^1^,  '♦2-5,  '•2-2  ^ 

.  Statfe  AidA  25-8,  25-13,  •6"22  '  ^    '7  iU- •    I       ^  1 

"statewide  Coordination    5-  / 3-1 ,  3--'f;  i5-'»,  15-11..  25-13,"  7-35,  '•9- 
1.9-1*,  ,11-12,  i»3- 10,  V3r8,*.  13-9,  13-2A^  13-25i  6>9,  6-15,  6-19,  32:3 

trustees    25-7,  l6-:8,  13^7,  36r5,  J5-y,  1<J-12^:  13-13,  '*l3-l'^,  13-23, 
6^1i«;  32-I»   .  .    "  .  .  ,  V 

■  ,      .  .      '   ^,  ■■  ■;•  ■■'  ■■        ^- ■■  '  ■  •"■ 

:    Tuition    15-6,'  16-1 V  .'•9-6,  M-l  l  ,  '•3-7  '    "  , 
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^  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT 

'     TkE  Pennsylvania  State  University  " 

gt.;.  .........  ■  .. 


CENTER  FOR  THE  STUDY  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
101  RACKLEY  BUILDING 
'  UNIVERSrfy  PARK.  PENNSYLVANIA  16802 


March  31,  1975        ^      \^  At«c>i.W4 


Dedr    :  '  ^  * 

:  In  order  to  pre]^are  and  present  back  to  members  of  the  National 
Council  of  State  Directors  a  report  they  have  agreed  to  cooipierate  In 
developing^  t  need  your  cooperation.  The  repQrt  requested  is  a  syn- 
thesis and  commentary  on  state  legislation  whfch  bears  significantly 
on  community  and' junior  college  opeations  and  programs. 

The  cooperation  needed  to  do  thisrtjask  involves  initially  these 
thrkfe  rather  simple  actions  at'your  end: 


(1)    Send  tne  a  packet  of  documentary  material  thaj  describes' 

\tate  legislative  interest  and  action  in  your  state  tou|thing 
on  community  and  junior  co) leges  directly  oV  indirectly: 
include  in  the  packet/ pi eais*:      _    '  '  •  -  Vo 

a)  copies  of  l5^  enSR>tedi during  the  197*'-75  biennJUm  Vj 

b)  copTes  of  the  flections.  Of  the  appropriations  acts 
relating  tb  comifiun i  ty  and  junior  col  leges  enacted  ^ 

-      durltiq  the  1^7^-^75  btennjum : :  '  • 


ct   copies  of  any  state. "master  pl^fls,"  commission  re- 
^  ports,  or  documents  of  1  Ike  nature  tifat  have  an  of- 
^  ficial  or  quasi-off  ipial  st"atus;to.provlde^guide1  frfe$^ 
for  operation  or  pol  icy  direction  to  postsfecond^iry    .  • 
/    edui^tion  in  your  st^te  . 
^^).  copies  of  court  decisions  bearing  on  community (and  .     -  . 
Junior  col  le'firejatters  in  the  last  five  ye»w^ 
e)    copies  of  attoKifey-general  rulilifgs  on  legal  Issues 
fija^le  .jn  the  last  five  years  and  l^earlng  On  coniiiiuRlty 
%dhd  junior  colleges  . 

•n^^>*^r  own,v^r<l5'  i^      letter  of  reply  to  this  one,  indicate 
what  in  your  judigmenlt  Is^:  \  * 

^  a)    the  most  sicin  If  leant « act  lona>  If  any,  taken  by  the 

legislature,  courts,  and  attorney  general  about  com- 
.  .  muni ty.  and  jun^lor  colleges  in  tb^  ^ 


Ed/2  -  .i22 
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b)  the  strongest  feature  of  the  legal  basis  for  community 
and  junior  colleges  In  your 'state 

c)  the>  weakest  feature  in  this  legal  basis 

^    And,  finally,  (3)  tell  me,  has  the  !*/1202  Commission''  in  your 
state  implemented  Title  X,  Part  A~Estab^  ishment  and  Expansion  of 
Community  Col  leges.  Subpart  1--Statewide  Plans,  of  the  Federal  Higher 
Education  Amendments  of  1972  which  cills  for  statewide  planning  and 
establishment  of  "an  advisory  council  in  community  colleges?"    If  yes 
please  elaborate  as  to  (1)  what  the  planning  implementation  has  been 
and  (2)  the  membership  (positions  represented,  not  names  of  people) 
and  scope  of  functions  expected  of  the  "advisory  council." 

Many  thinks,  and  hopefully,  see  you* in  Seattle. 

Very  cordially  yours. 


S.V.  Martorana 

Profesjsor  of  Higher  Education 
and^^Xesearch  Associate 
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I.  INTRODUCTION 


In  the  post  decade  there  has  been  a  rapid  development  of  stafenlevel  agencies  to 
coordlfMite  or  govern  community  and  Junior  coireges.  The  Wattenbargfer  and  Sa)«iguchl  study 
ffbund  that  (as  of  1971)  43  states  reported  having  a  state  agency  responsible  for  coordination, 
supervision,  or  control  of  community  colleges.  Of  these  43,  seventeen'Indicated  the  existence 
of  o  state- level  centrally  administered  community  college  system. 

An  oddltlonal  study  by  Berdohl  in  1975  revealed  the  dramatic  movement  towarcl 
coordinating  and  governing  boards  over  the  last  three  decades  .    .     ;  . 

Number  of  States  Classified  by  Type  of  Statewide  Structure. 

for  Coordination  In  Higher  Education  ~"  • 

 [ — \m=Tm — :    ~  > 


Type  of  Coordinating  Structure 

1940 

1950 

1960 

1965 

1970 

1974 

Consolidated  govemlrtg  board ,,,,,, 

33 
0 
I 
1 

i.  13 

28 
,  3 
1 
2 
14 

17 
6 
5 
6 

16 

,  7 
3 
11 
12 
17 

2 
2 
13 
14 
19 

2 
1 

11 

^  • 

Total 

48 

48 

66 

50 

50  * 

Source:  Robert  O.  BerddhI,  "Problems  in  Evaluating  Statewide  Boards^"  In 
Evoluotlng  Statewide  Boards;  NewOlrectioni  for  Institutional  Research,  San 
Frandsco:  Jossey-Bass,  no.  5,  ll975,  p. 3.  . 

In  1972,  In  oh  effort  to  solve  problems  which  arose  due  to  the  rather  rapid  growth  of 
stote-levelxigencles  for  community  colleges,  Florida  5tale  University  and  the  Unlvenity  of 
Florida  established  a  Center  for  State  and  Regional  Leadership.  The  Center  Is  supported  by 
o  grant  from  the  Kellogg  Fo^ndaticn.  In-service  educational  opportunities,  Intei^ogency 
eeordlnotlorv and  o  provision  for  evoluQ^lon  olprogroms-ond-goals  were  among  the  activities 
dMigned'for  state-level  offices  and  staffs  by  the  Center.  Several  notable  studies  Included  In 
fho  bibliography  have  been  completed  under  Center  auspices. 

Because  of  this  IncreOsed  emphasis  on  stote- level  coordination  and  governance  of 
coi«imunlty/|unlor  colleges  In  the  \mf  few  yews,  the  need  arose  for  th^  creation  of  the 
Notional  Council  of  State  Directors  of  Community/ JUnlor  Colleges.  This  Council  was 
formally  organized  In  1966.  Since  then  the  Council  has  become  well  recognized  by  professional 
educators,  the  AACX,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  ond  Congressional  leaders, 
as  one  of  the  most  effective  spokesmen  on  the  American  scene  for  the  communlt^/|unlor  college. 


II.  REASONS  BEHIND  THE  SELF-STUDY 
.      MANUAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  National  Couhcil  of  State  Directors  of  Community/ Jbnlor  Colleges  has  recognized 
the  n«ed  for  a  vehicle  lo  enable  state  boards  and  their  staffs  to  conduct  on  assessment  or 
self-study  of  their  octivltieit?  This  self-study  manual  contains  suggestions  which  could  proiyrde 
such  o  vehicle  for  those  boards  and  their  staffs  which  desire  such  onossessment.  / . 

,  ,   The  overview  of  assessment  procedures  to  be  followed  is  hopefully  self-explanatory  *  The 
self-study  manual  has  been  developed  following  on  analysis  of  the  irterature  oti^tate 
governing  and  coordinating  boards  for  community/junior  Colleges .  Many  suggetfions  were 
offered  by  practitioners  In  the  field.  These  helped  tremendously  in  improvingjbfc  final 
product.  (See  Appendix  A  opd  B.)  This  manual  attempts  to  cover  the  leading  oreos  of  board 
activity  In  such  a  way  that,  regardless  of  the  type  of  board  operation  existing,  each  boajJ 
will  be  able  to  see  value  in  the  generalized  functions  that  ore  outlined.  EoCh  board  - 
which  thoughtfully  completes  the  self-study  manual  could  better  assess  III  role  in  jts 
state's  community/junior  college  system.  Areas  ip  which  the  board  and  Its  staff  d^ice 
changes  or  Inproypments  could  be  Identified  fbf  future  option.  The  approach  to  be  followed^ 
by  each  board  In  dsfnpleting  the  manual  Is  on  open-ended  and  flexible  dne.  The^jbllflgflpph 
should  provide  assistance  te^^ose^eoids  who,  dftercoi^  j 
on  in-depth  r^iew  of  particular  phases  of  their  operations. 

The  folding  is  a  brief  outfine  of  the  suggested  assessment  procedures  to  be  followed 
'by  slate  governing  or  coordinating  boards  that  desire  to  participate  in  a  self-study.  The  ' 
National  Council  of  Stale  Directors  of  Community/ Jbnior  College^  will  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  self-studies  undertaken . 

nr.  OVERVTEW  OF  ASSESSMENT  PROCEDURES 


The  nine  areas  outlined  in  t,his  overview  section  comprise  the  tatol  self^study  procedure 
for  those  states  who  volunteer  to  participate  In  the  self-stui;jy  pilot  prolecf .  The  time 
schedule  Is  outline  in  Appendix  C.  )  . 

1 .  — Placement  in  Total  Fromework  of  the  State  Pbsl^secondgry  Education  System; 

Each  state  governing  or  coordinating  board  responsible  for  {unior  and  epmmunlty 
colleges— olong  with  Its  staff— should  corefvlly  chart  and  outline  Its  location  and 
relationships  to  the  other  components  of  the  state 's  posf-secohdary  educational 
system.  The  legal  mission  of  the  board  within  this  framework  should  be  described.. 
The  differences  encountered  in  operating  community/|unior  colleges  under  a  state 
board  as  compared  with  a  univtoi^Mystem  or  state  education  department  should  be 
discussed.  \ 

2.  Gools,  Scope  and  Legal  Responsibilities;  ' 
Each  board  and  its  statt  should  orticutate  their  purposes  and  oblectlves.  This  would 
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include  a  feyiew  of  applicable  state  laws  and  appro|^riate  njles  and  regulations  which 
effect  the  board  and  its  staff.  It  should  also  include  a  review  of  rules  and  regulations 
which  they  theimelves  promulgate  which  involve  individual  institutions .  If  a  state 
plan  exists  it  should  be  related  to  purposes  and  objectives  identified.  \ 

Degree  to  Which  Goals  and  Scope  of  Responsibilities  Are  Being  Met;  ^ 
After  stating  the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  coordinating  or  governing  board, 
the  board  ohcj  staff  should  determine  whether  the  human,  organizational,  space  and 
flponclal  resources  ore  presently  adequate  to  accomplish  the  objectives  and  goals 
identified.  One  way  to  assist  in  accomplishing  this  would  be  for  the  board  and  its 
staff  to  complete  this  self-study  manual  whlc^  begins  with  scope  ond  goals . 

Reldtions  with  btblr  Agencies;  ♦  / 

Each  state  bodrd  or  system  responsible  for  community/junior  colleges  should  review 
Its  relations  ivilh  other  agencies  with  which  it  interacts  -  both  publh:  and  private . 


■^y^iwM;:juyTrotional  Relations; 
PoilowIiig'xOfi^leHon  of  the  ^l^'oss^ssment,  on  evaluation  of  avenues  that  currently 
exist  for  cemmunicotfoiT  flnil  ii|i|nwpiiiitw  |iartic1pqtio»-by4rislHuti<Miul  representotlggr^ 
should  be  undertaken .  This  would  Insure  that  Institutionol  concerns  and  goals  ore 
adeguotely  reflected  in  state  policies.  TTiis  section  is  suggested  as  a  response  to 
several  concerns  in  jhis  ore*  which  hove  been  found  In  the  literature  and  encountered 
through  |i#rsonal  experience  . 

Recommendations  and  Follow-up; 

Recommendations  for  improvement,  along  with  short  and  long-range  plonj^for  Implementation 
should- be  develbped . 

Profile  Sheet; 

the  board  staff  should  develop  a  statistical  profile  sheet  of  basic  data  and  information 
which J[iey  feel  would  be  helpful  to  the  visiting  committee. 

Visiting  -Committee; 

f^ollowing  the  completion  of  the  assessment  (including  recoJnmendotionS  and  follow-up), 
a  visiting  committee  could  be  Invited  to  visit  thie  office  of  the  board  and  its  staff  . , 
to  review  the  overall  work  produ^  of  the  self-ossessment«  the  committee  could  be 
composed  of  Institutionol ,  state  board,  and  public  represen totlves  from  other  states . 
The  suggestions  and  retfommendatlons.made  by  the  committee  following  their  evaluation 
of  the  self^ltudy  could  be  quite  beneficial  to*the  board  ond  its  stdff  In  their  attempts 
to  me^t  moi»  fully  and  cornpletely  the  purposes  and  objectives  for  their  operation. 

.  ■  * 

Post-visit  Acttvitlest  . 

Following  a  careful  review  of  the  suggestions  and  recommendations  contained  In  the 
visiting  committee  report,  the  stote  Board  and  staff  should  attempt  to  implement  as 
''many  OS  ore  deemed  appropriate  and  financially  practicable. 


There  are  varied  organizational  patterns  by  Which  the  comrnunlty/ionlor  colleges,  of  , 
America  are  governed.  It  U  not  the'poipose  of  this  self-study  manual  to  eistablish  the 
proper***  pattern  or  app^qch  for.such  an  organization.  If  a  state  governing  or  coordinating 
agency  does  effectively  and  efficiently  what  it  is  expert^^-t^do  according  to  statute, 
regulotlons,  and  the  expectations  of  its  constituency,  tMen  Itjii  operatihg  well.  This  next 
section  is  a  suggested  guide  td  be  followed  and  may  be  addeid  to  when  needed  or  sul>tracted  from 
when  not  applicable .  .       "      '■  'V^'  •  ' 

\  IV.  ^ELF-STUDY 

A%,     Goals^  Scope  and  legal  Responsibilities;  * 

*  *  ■ 

1  •      State  t\le  overall  role  of  the  governing  or  coordinating  board  in  the  posh- 
secondary  education  plan  of  the  State  e  , 

2.      Briefly  describe  in  a  few  papragraphs  the  nraior  purposes  and  objectives  that 

the  board  and  its  staff  have  been  established  to  accomplish?.  Cite  ^e  authority 
for  these .  '.        _    f  - 


3.  "Bcplain  briefly  the  historical  devel&pment*of  the  board  and  its  staff. 

4.  Are  the  purposcjs  and  objectives  statid  qndapprpved  by  the  board  in  a  master 
plan  or  fole  and  scope  statement?  If  so,  provide  the  most  recent  statement. 

Does  the  state  plan  for  community/junior  colleges— if  one  exists— provide  for 
the  establishment  of  rnstitutional  as  well  as  system-wide  purposes  and  objectives? 
Does  the  state  board  provide  leadership  In  this  regard?  How? 


6.  Is  ^re  qn  orderly  plan  in  operation  whi#i  would  bring  community  college 
seiiilces  vyithin  the  economic  and  geogrd|Hilc  reacKof  virtually  all  residents 
witran  the  state?  At  what^  point  in  (ts  de^opment  Is  the  state  now  located 
In  ifc  efforts  to  reach  this  goal  if  it  is  one  oMRelr  objectives? 

7.  Have  upper  level  baccalaureate  degre/grantinig  InstjNlutlons  been  established 
.      in  the  state  where  needed,  or  have  community/junior  col  leges,  been  permitted 

by  stato  board  action  or  inaction  to  become  senior  Institutions  thus  changing 
their  purposes  and  objectives' of  service?  yVhat  effect  has  this  had  upon  the 
other  Community  colleges  in  the  state  and  the  communities  they  serve? 
•  '  '  .    •  •   -  ' 

8.  -  To  what  extent  is  the  state  board  or  Its  staff  equipped  ta  promote,  expedite  and 

support  .the  purposes  and  objectives  of  the  institutions  within  the  system? 

9.  Aside  from  statutes  or  policies  contained  In  a  state  plan;  what  expectations  do 
the  legislature,  other  public  agencies  and  member  institutions  have  for  the 

'  stato  board  and  staff? 
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10.    Describe  any  addlHonai  substantive  qoesfibns  or  issuesT  regarding  Goals,  Scope 
and  Legal  Responsibilities. 

Organization  and  Administration; 

.1 .     Does  the  board  have  fesponsibi  nV^or  coordinating  or  governing  community 
colleges  only,  or  does  it  have  responsibilities  for  other* types  of  institutions? 
\f  the  latter,  how  well  is  it  organized  to  meet  the  specific  needs  of  community/ 
"  juriior  colleges? 

2.      Outline  and  describe  th^size,  method  of  selection^  term  of  office,  committee 
structure,  and  overall  functions  assigned  to  the  governing  or  coordinating  board. 
Are'there  by-lows  hYJtMdfx  the  board  dperates?  If  so,  provide  a  copy . 

3',      Describe  and  chart  the  present  overall  administrative  sthjcture— both  by  function 
and  position— of  the  staff  of  the  board. 

4^   » Is  it  normal  practice  for  each  professional  member  of  the  board  staff  to  hove  a 
fob  description  which  outlines  the  duties  and  responsibi  lities  of  his  office?  Are 
there  provisions  for  these  documenh  to  be  revised  ort  a  regdlor  basis? 

5.  -    Identify  the  major  actions  token  by  the  board  in  the  past  year.  Provid^^  the 

.minutes  of  the  board  for  the  past  several  years.  ^  ■  V 

6.  What  procedures  does  the  state  board  set  for  evaluation  of  its  staff?  Are  the 
salary  and  benefits  for  staff  members  cbmmensurate  with  the  level  of  duty  and, 
performance  expected?  #low  do  th^ylrelote  to  the  salaries  in  #milar  areas  otl 
the  insfitutions,  served  by  the  board^ 

#  *  *  •       ,  " 

7.  Develop  on  additional  s«t  of  charts  which  indicate  future  or  profected  organiza- 
tional patterns  of  utilization  of  the  staff  of  tjie  governing  or  coordinating  board. 

8.  Is  there  any  agency  which  has  the  authority  to  reverse,  review  o'_a'ter  actions 
of  the  governing  board?  Is  io,  explain'.  , 

9.  Does>he  board  or  its  staff  utilize  any  regularly  constituted  advisory  boards 
to  ^ist  in  any  of  its  areas  of  operation  over  which  ifexercises  supervision? 

10.  To  what  extent  are  professional  development  opportunities  available  for  state 
board  staff  on  a  planned  and  organized  basis?  How  mony  staff  members  hove 

. .  taken  advantage  of  the  opportunities  afforded  by  thf  Florida  State  University- 
University  of  Florida  Center  for  State  tfhd  Regional  1beKler*i 

11 .  How  well  is  the  state  board  and  its  staff  organized  and  equipped  to  administer 


stale  policies  and  regulations?  What  happens  or  would  happen  If  a  ^tote  board 
^  Would  have  to  say  "no  "  to  an  individual  Institution  In  an  qrea  of  substantive, concern? 

12.    Wljonile  does  the  govemlna^cdorclflfcting  boord  and  Its  staff  have  with  regard 
f^e  "1202  post^s^condory  education  commission"  In  the  state?  Are  they  one  . 
and  the  same  or  must  they  work  under  the^umbrella  otljne  "1202  commission? " 

If 

^3.   .Describe  any  additional  sulsstantlve  questions  or  Issues  regarding  O^nizatlon 

and  AdmInIstra|Ion4  '        V*— . 

Pidhning  artd  Research;  ^ 

1 .  Is  there  a  State  Board  of  Education,  Board  of- Regents  or  Council  of  Higher  Education 
in  the  state  whose  duty  It  Is  to  plan  and  develop  a  comprehensive  state  post*-secohddry 
education  system?  If  so,  how  does  the<board  governing  or  coordinating  (bommurtlty  colleges 
relate? 

2.  What  procedures  does  the  board  oi^its  sloff  follow  In  requesting  institutions  .  • 
,       to  appraise  and  evaluate,  the  programs  and  services  involved  In  their  total 

operation?  What  does  the  board  do  with  the  report  of  any  results  so  obtained? 

3.  Does  state  planning  exist  which  Mtludes  both  public  and  private  institutions, 

or  are  only  public  InstItutIon$  coordihated  at  the  state  level?  Are  they  Included 
in  the  overall  state  mosfer  plan?  Provide  the  most  recent  copy. 

4.  Has  the  state  governing  or  coordinating  board  taken  any  steps  tq  Involve  proprietary 
schools  in  the  planning  or  adminlstiratlon'of  the  state  system  of  post-secondary  edi^cotlon? 

5.  "What  cole  does  the  state  governing  or  coordinating  board  take  In  the  development  Of 
criteria  for  the  planning,  establlshmentand  location  ofnewoommunlty  colleges  within 
the  state? 

6.  In  what  ways  do^stb?, state  board  promote  and  assist  indivldual  lnstltutlons  in' 
their  desire  to  con^t  Instltutlohal  research?^ 

lz*_^-  J>eicribe  any  .additional  substantive  questions  or  issues  regarding  Planning  and  Resea^h 


Finance; 


1 ,     Dbes  a  state- level  'program  fund, "  "minimum  foundation  progrom"  or  "formula  ftjndlng 
support  program"  exist  fbr  community/junior  colleges  In  the  state?  To  what  extent  Is 
the  formula  being  followed  In  these  years  of  "tight  budgets?  "  To  what  extent  are  opei^ 
otlng  luhds  for  Institutions  provided  by  state,  local  or  student  sources?  . 


2.     Has  the  state  governing  or  coordl^Pg  board  developed  and  promulgated  a  plan 

or  a  manual  outlining  accounting  and  reporting  forma^ and  schedules  for  community/ 
junior  colleges?    .     /  *  f 


\ 


^  *  .  ■  '.  .         .     V    ..  .    .  .,  .    ■  .  X   ■  •       •      •  ^ 

3 .  Does  0  plan  for  profeetlngluture  capita  I  outlay  needk  In  Velarlon  to  «nrollinent 
and  program  needs  extkt?  •  Is  there  a  eonstltutlof)ol  or  leglslotlye  mechanism  * 
whl«h  exists  which  wlU  permit  full  or  partial  ftindind  of  those  6apttal  ot^o/  ' 
needs  Identified?  ^  *      /  ' 

4.  What  rple  does  the  govemjng  or  coordinating  boacd  or  Hs  staff  play*ln  the 
approvaUf  Individual  Institutional  buajs^ets?  Are  sufficient  crltarlo'establlshed  In 
order  for^the  tvdget  oHocptlon  and  review  process  to  proceed  In  a  sm^tft  and 
business-like  i^anneir?  ^ 

5.  f o  whif^aitot.?oes  theVate  board  or.its  staff  prepare,  present  and  defiend^^-^ 
^       a  tonsolidatedcommunlt^iuhlor  college  budget  befote  the  slate  legislature  ^  ' 

^  or  executive  budget  board?    •  ^  \ 

-  6,     Describe  any  additional  substantive  questions  or  Issues  regarding  Finance. 
E.     External  Influo^ces  and  Relations  -  Stote  an4  National  ' 

1 .  What  other  state  agencies  in  the  areas  of  personnel,  finance,  purel\cn|ng,  bnd 
facilities,  for  example,  must  the  governing  or  coordinating  bobrdanClta'S*^^. 
deal  with  on  a  regular  basis?  Wkot  effects  do  these  other  ogeActes  hove  on  the 
overall  services  that  con  be  provided  t6  Institutions? 

•  * 

2.  Describe  the  present  re  lotions  betweenbthe  gbveming  or  coordinating  board  /or 
community  colleges  and  the  board  or  authority  within  the  sfote  responsible  .for  . 

^  both  volcational-technical  and  odult^continuing  education.  What  steps  hove 
^       been  token  to  bring  closer  coordination  apd  cooperation  in  these  areas? 

3.  To  what  extent  does  the  governing  or  coordinating  bodrd  and  Ws's1a1fj|erve/^- 
OS  spokesman  fbr  the  Individual  conjnunity  college's  gools  and  pur^pMSjjbefiSfe, 
the  state  legislature  and  executive  branch  budgcit  authorities?  How^s  the  o^^ 

^.     legislative  program  for. community 'Colleges  developed?  »  ' 

4 .  In  what  ways  and  to  what  groups  does  the  state,  governing  ei^  coordinating  board 
and  its  staff  cjorify  the  established  liinctiora  and  roles' for^^ 
colleges  whleh  do  «xist  or  will  exist  in  the  state?  ^ 

What  role  is  currently  being  undertaken  by  the^fatd  governing  or  cooidinoting  - 
board  in  working  with  the  ytorioMc^rHfying  arid  l^nslng  ogencies,  In  order 
to  articulate  better  with  various  community  coHe^e>rogra!!woutputB? 

6.  In  what  way  does  tf«  state  board  monitor  arid  handle  relations  with  federal 
programs  and  other  areos  of  outside  resource  development? 

7.  To  what  extent  has  the  governing  or  coordinating  board  mode  use  of  mdlerials 
developed  or  available  fr^m  ECS  (Education  Cofrimission  of  the  States),  SREB 
(Southern  Regional  Education  poord),  CORA  (Codncil  on  Post^Secoiidary 
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Accreditatipn),  WlC^E'^estem-  InJeretate  Coinpact/ter  Hlgljicr  Edicaffen),  > 
NEBHE^New  England  Board  of  Higher  EducaHtin)^  EWC  (Educational  Resour^^s 
;  Informatrbn  Center),  NlACUBO  (National  Associ<itioh  of  ColJege  and  University 
^Business  Off icers)  6r  the  oppropriat^ETtommissibtt  wi thi(i  ^^^»^^  accreditdftioi 
association  dealing  with  community,  colleges?  . 

8.  *  What  relations  anf^  influences  implrQe  oh  the  governing  or  coordihWing  boord/ 
from  such  sWces  as  the  feddsq.!  goVemmeAti  AACXy  AC<iIT>  arrd  rieglonal  or 
programatic  a«;creditation  bodies?  ' 

9.  *     How  does  the  state  bbard  or  its  stciffdiyelop  understanding,  appreciatio/ii,7and 

cooperation  with,  both  the  eiementorywid  secondary  areas  as  well  as  the     .  ^^y^ 
uriiversity  contingent  Avithin  the  state?  '  '''  '  'J>'^''^--  "  ^ 

10.  To  what  extent  d^s  the  state  board  or  t|i  staff  inJ^reit  and  |prve  as  the  ^ 
spokesman  for  the  community  xioUege^^vement  in  the  s^ate? 

{   11 .  C  Describe  any  additionaKsiifetantive  questions  opssUief  reg'ardlng  Extei^ql  Influences 
.  'H  and  Relations.  \  v 

■         ■        -  •  ■  ■  . 

Relations  with  ConstifaenHnstiiytions  w       the  System:         ^  L  •      I  ^ 

^Prt)gram  Review  and  Approya I  it 

What  role  does^e  itate  governing  or  coordinating  bbard  for  community 

program  removal 
:(te  inventoiy 

of  all  programs  offered  at  each  ig^tifution?. 

■  *  I  ■  ' 

Is  there  any;  plan  at  the  state  level  tq  develop  som^i^comj^raWesystem  ^ 
of  course  numbering  ond  course  descriptionkfor  both  credit/md  non-credit^ 
courses  in  the  stat?  ^community  cofkie^?  I^Qnew      wtiat  is  the  purpose 
of  the  j>ldri  and  what  criteria  arto  used  to  evafuate^ajrw^ 
courses? 

What  role  does  the  state  governing  or  coordinating  board  play  in.  developing 
ways  to  auess  the' manpower  needs  of^e  state  in  order  to  plan  better  the 
present  bnd  future  curriculum  needs  for  the  state's  communi  ty/funi«r 
colleges? 


a. 


c. 


<f.      In  what  ways  does  the  state  governing  br  ctocrdinating  boord  insure  that 
.there  will "be"no^y^  rother adequate  placement 


and  implementation  of  vocational-technical  programs  wittiin  community 
colleges,  area  vocational- technical  schools,  and  technical  Institutes?  Is 
appropriate  j^ogram  evaluation  also  conductgji^  \ 


yl^f  scribe  any  additionak|ibstantrve  questions  or  issues  (e|[arding  Program 
Review  and  Approval  * 


^/  Tv--.-:-.-..  '''' 

2  .:    Student  Affairs 


\  •.-I 


d.      hIv^  accurate  (>rt« 
i  0  '         •    'stafe  goyerninl  W  ^abdlnqting         receivers  conHrl^^llj^  repoi^ls 

b.  ;     Dp  $i«t€^  rules  or  reguJqfi^  pplicles  that  govern  admissipn 

^  ;  '  ^   to  riie^bomrnunity/j|ynior^  the  stqte/or  is  eteh  institution  able 

;  r  to  establish  i^sowri^^  V 

c.  Is  there  a  well  thought  out  and  documented  plan  that  exists  which  assists 

i  commmiit/  college  graijiuates  to  transfer  to  senior  colleges  and  universities 

*  within  the  state? 

,^d.      Has  the  state  gov^rping  or  coordinatfiig  board  developed  a  ptwi  which  v 
.    provides  For  Isqjual  access  and  equal  opportunity  for  all  citiifertt  of  rfie 
state  regardless  ^pff  rpce,  color  ^pr  national  origin  to  take  odvari^faSe  of  the 
prograim  whicii  tli^^  Wate  corrwiU^^^ 

What  role  does.tfti^  fi^vernii^^  board  arjd  its  staff  have  m 

establishing  anc|  ifc^  scholarships/ student  financial  aid, 

loons  and  work*sft](%^  pr^  the  state's  community  colleges? 


'i:..-e. 


Has  the  state  l)ocip||c;^its  staff  developed  st^^^  to  handle  the 

Implementation  op;|iffe 

«TW  commonly  cafiilllthe  "Buckley  Amendment?" 

^.      Does  a  }ob  placemen|,aWd  student  follow-up  mechanism  exist  within  the 
^        community/iunior  colleges  of  th6^te  irt  order  to  sfi©w  accountobi  lity  to 
the  si|()e  for  job-reldted  Career  and  occupational  program  graduates? 
Explain.  "I  . 

h .      Describe  any  additionqj  substantfve  questidns  or  issuesregggling  Student  Affairs. 

3.      Rule's  and  Regulations:'        A  ' 

'  ■ '.  ■"  '  '  ■ '  ■  ^ .  ■       ,   " .  '  '  ' 

a.     What  role  does  the  state  board  or  othe^agency  of  stat?  g^mment  play  » 
iri  requiring  ihqt  review,  publication  or  public  hearings  be  hieW 
institution  pfio**  to  its  making  any  changes  in  lis  dd^^ 
procedures?,*-.         '  .  '  ^-^f"^-  ^ 

 ^^-  __Does  an  organized  system  of  community/|unid*J;e*>jI*|gesr  ©c^^^^^^  in  the  state 

or  is  there  simply  a  group  of\Vocational-tefehhi^ar  ihsHtutes  and  community 
colleges  within  the  state  called  community/iuriior  colleges  or  technical 
institutes?  Do  adequate.state  regulations  exist  for  the  er».tire  system? 

c .      What  mechanisms  or  procedures  exist  to  bajance  state  coordination  and  local 


a 


,   ,    *        .  autonomy?  VVIiaHcfY^ 

groups  exif^ts^^o  Insu  the  cdmmunity  collegiai,  will  be  sufflcletitly 

groundi^<y!(| 

'     »     rules  oiii^ 4^1^^  ori^ffnahce  iratteis  for 

~.r       ' ■ " Jridivich»r;^^  •  v'^      ^  V  vv--- 

,  V  d.,     VVhof  ptovUtpfi  Is  mode  by  ski^  niles  or  regulaHbns  for  insfilutfonal  pe 
|!K)licie$  io  include  tem^  / 

.      '  '    procedures?        '  '  ■".r "  . "  ' -"^  .-'.^/  V' 

•  ■•  .      .     .  •        .  •  .   ■•   ••■     •      '  ■ ' :    ^  ^  ■ 

e.     What  reguldHons  exisf  to  gbvi^f^  cof^^^ 
insKtufipm?  .  Are  these  regulatio^^ 

fl    /D^^  ^ 
•  /  .Rules  and  ftegbldHons.  '     .  ^  ' 

G.    Manogement'  Informafidn  Syjttcjms;   ,  '  -  > 

1 «/    Does  the  state  gbveipnlr^^pr  eoordlnaHng  board  ufitize  any  finonciol,  facilfHes^ 

student  or  program  pidnning  techniques  such  as  CLprogrtam  budgeting  system  Or  :  -  \.  ^ 
a  management  informatibn  sy^  f 
•V  gathering  function?  Whqt  uses  are  nkide  Ictf  ^the  ihformotion  so  de  . 

2/     Is  the  state  governrng  or  coordiriating  board  staff  lfii^slf>gle  s^  ogi^ncy  for 

the  collection  and  qnatysis^of  data  relating  to^^riuhiliy/iuni^  colle^ies?  If  not> 
what  role  does  the  agency  piqy  jh  the  coordination  of  cfata  collectedrfrdm  and 
^^bout  community  colleges?  Whaf  role  should  it  ploy ?^  1 

3. .    To  what\extent  do  individual  institutions  have  input  into  the  state-^wide  data 
gathering  system?  To  what  extent  is  state-wide  data  compatible  with  data 
needed  for  decision-*making  at  th^  institutional  level?  V 

4«     Has  the  state  board  taken  steps  to  systematize  data  collection?  &4^1atn« 

5.  What  provisions  are  mode  for  the  byeral I  evaluation  of  informatic^  and  dotar' 
gathering'^systems  which  are  utilized? 

6.  Describe  any  odclfKon^al  substantive  quesHons  or  issures  regarding  Mcniageme.nt 
InformaHon  Systems.  v 
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Appendix  A 

National  Coiuncil  of 
State  Dfrectors  of 
Community/Junidf  Colleaes 


>•  •     v.  '  • 


F.  DeaM  LUlie,  Director 
Community  College  3 
Sf.  id.  for  Comm.  Coll  . 
•nd  Occupational  Educ. 
21s  Stata  Services  Bldg. 
1S2S  Sherman  Street 
Denver.  CO  80203 
303-892-3151 

Chatrmah-Elect 
Frad  L.  Wetlman  ^ 
Exacutiva  Secretary 
111  •  Commuril  ty  Coll .  Bd . 
544  Has  Park  Place  ^ 
SiSrlngfleld,  IL  62706  ^ 
217-782-2495 

Secratarv  • 

Charles  Donnelly,  Pres. 
Cmm>  Coll.  Division 

of  Nevada  System  - 
405  Marsh  Avenue 
Rano,  MV  89502 
702-784-4021 

Treasurer 

Stanley  Wall,  V.  Pres. 
for  Comm.  Colleges 
Univ.  of  Kentucky 
102  track Inrldgc  Hall 
Lexington,  KY  40506 
505-258-^607  . 

Fast  Chairman 
FhlllpC.  Halland,  Chan. 
Minn.  St.  Comm.  Coll. 
301  CapUol  Square  Bldg. 
St.  Faul,H^55IOI 
512-296-3356 


MEMORANOUK 


TO: 


Members,  National  Council  of  State  Directors  of 
Community/Junior  Colleges 

FRO^i  Dean  Lillie,  Chairman 

SUBJECT:    Pilot  PiQpject  on  the  Assessment  of  the  Stafte  Board 
and  Staff  Responsible  for  Community/Junior  Colleges 


DATE:        July  23,  1975 


The  National  Council  at  its  Sunimer  Workshop  in  Estes  Park, 
Colorado,  voted  to  enter  into  a  two-year  pilot  project  on 
the  assessfnept  of  the  state  board  and  staff  responsible  for 
community/junior  colleges  in  each  state.   The  project  is 
designed  to  be  a  voluntary  one^ on  the  part  of  each  state.  f,. 
You  will  be  invited  to  express  your  interest  in  participat- 
ing as  a  pilot  state  later  on  this  summer  in  separate  corres- 
pondence.  Attached  for  your  consideration  is  the  proposed 
timetable  for  the  pilot  project. 

The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  invite  you  to  make 
suggestions  to  improve  the  proposed  ^elf- study  project. 
If  you  were  at  the  workshop,  Copies  were  distributed  to 
you  there.   Those  of  yoM  who  did  not  attend  will  find  the 
proposal  attached.    Please  coninunicatt  your  suggestions 
directly  to  the  project  director.  Dr.  H.  J.  Cfwen,  whose  nafne 
and  address  appear  on  the  front  cover  of  the  proposal™   The  . 
deadline  for  input  is  September  1,  1975.   Ftollowijig  this 
date,  a  revised  self-study  proposal  will  t>e  prepared  by  Dr. 
Owen  for  consideration  by  the  Council  at  the  NoveJnber,  T975 
meeting  in  Charleston,  South  Carol lifia. 

Thwik  you  for  your  continued  consideratton  of  this  project.. 
We  will  cor;.tact  you  further  in  several  weeks  for  an  expression 
of  interest  ort  your*  behalf\in  being  a  pilot  state  for  this  study. 

sp 

ccl   Or.  H.  J.  Owen 
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AppendtjcB 

liilatioi{alX}^ouncil  of  .  * 
V  StW  Divettors  of 

CQmmunity/Junior  Colleges 


Chairman    y  * 
r.  Dean  Ltlllo«  Director 
Community  Colleges 
Sr.'Bd.  lor  Comm.  Coll 
aiid  Occupational  Cduc. 
21S  State 'S^rvice^  Bldg. 
\S2J^  Sherman  Street 
Denver.  CO  ^r*201 
3037B92-4J51 

Chairman-^EIect 
Fred  L.  Wellman 
CxecMtiVe  Secretary    •  * 
III.  Community  Coll.  Bd. 
S44  lies  Park  Place  ^ 
Springfield «  IL  62706 
217-782-2^5 

Secretary 

CHarloft  Donnelly «  Pres. 
Ccgjfl^  Coll.  bivistpn 
UnHfdf  Nevada  System 
40S  Marsh  Avenue 
Reno,  NV  89502  ^. 
702-784-4021 

Treasurer 

Stanley  Wall,  V.  Pres. 
(or  Comm.  Colleges 
Univ.  of  Kentucky 
^lOl  Breckinridge  Hail 
LeJClngton,  KY  40506 
M6-258-8607 

fact  Chairman 
Philip  C.  Holland,  Chan. 
Minn.  St.  Comm.  C<^jLl.  ^ 
301  Capitol  Square  Dldg.^ 
St.  Paul,  MN  SSIOl 
§12-296-3356 


JEMORANDUM 


FROM: 
SUBjfcT: 

DATE: 


Jembers,  National  Cpunoll  of  Sta^e  DiPectors  of 
^mnun  1  ty/J  u  n  I'D  r  Co  1 1  e  les 

Dean  l.mie,  Chdinnari  ^ 

>ilot  Prbject  on  the  Assessment  of  the  Stajte  Board 
ind  Staff  Responsible  for  Community/ Junior  Coljeges 


Augl 


The  purpose  of  this  memorandum  is  to  invite  you 'and  your  state 
board  and  staff  to  ptfrticipate  as  a  pilot  state. in  the  self-stud5^ 
project  which  was  endorsed  by  the  National  Council  last  month  at 
the  summer  workshop.   You^will  remember  that  by  letter  of  July  23, 
1975,  you  were  invited  to^give  additionaT  input  to  the  proposal 
with  a  deadline  date  for  input  of  Septembers,  1975. 


In  order  to  ^ive  adequate  time  for  states  to  consider  this  request 
for  participation,  a  deadline  for  response- has  been  set  for. 
October  15,  ?975.   This, should  give  adequate  time  to  assess  the  ' 
feeing  and  desires  of  each  individual^tate. 

If  you  have  any  questions  concerning  this  projet-t,  please  fee? 
free  to  contact  me.   We  look  forward  to  announcing  the  names  of 
the  states  who  will  p^rtiVipi»te  at  the., November,  1975  meeting  1n 
Charleston,  Soutit  Carolina.   We  hope  y^ur  state  will  be  inc>oded.. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this  invitation, 
forward  to  your  reply.  -^m 


We  look 


cc:    Dr.  H.  J.  Owen 
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Self-Study  Pilot  Project  for  Assessment  of  Stote  Board  ond  Staff 
Responsible  for  Community/ Jijoior  Colleges 


TASK 
1 . 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 
6. 
7. 


l^ndorsement  of  Self-Study  Prefect  by 

Request  for  inpufr^om  State  Directors  mai led  out  by  chdirmdn  ^ 

Invitation  mailed  to  states  to  participate  in  pllo^pro|ec|^by  chairman 

Establishment  of. areas  of  responsibUity  of  both  the  National  Council  and  the 
State  Boards  which  decide  to  enter  the  project  as  pilot  states 


Deadline  f eft-  input  from  State  Directors  orKSe If- Study  Project 

.s    ■  ■  ■      ' '   •   .  •  '  \       ■  •■      ■  '  ^ 
Deadline  for  respon$e  from  State  Directors  on  invitation  ^participate 

•  •  ■  ■  ■'  .  •*  •  • 

Approval  pf  Revised  Self-Study  Manual  by  National  Council 


8.'     Announcement  of  Participant  States  in  Pilot  Project 


,  9.  Pilot  States  Begin  Self-Study. 
10.     .Self-Study  B«ds  .  ' 


11 .  .  Visiting  Teams  Selected         ,  . 

12 .  Complete/ Self-Study  and  Relate<J^aterials  Distributed  to  Team  Members 

13.  Team  Visits  to  Pilot  States  ^  ^ 


14. 
15. 
16. 

17. 


Visiting  Team  Reports     .  > 
Post-Visit  Analysis  Conducted  by  Pilot  States 


DATES  TO  BE 
ACCOMPLISI^P 

jikfi,  1975^ ; 

illy  23,  1975' 

August  15,  1975; 

Sept.  1,  1975  V 

■.  ■       ■   -  .r 
Sept.  1,  1975 

Oct.  15,  1975 

Nov.  6,  1975 

Nov.  j^,  1975 

Nov.  6,  1975 

XAugust^  1976 

June/Auigustir  '7^ 

^pt./Nov.,  m 

Jan  ./March,  '77 

Mqrch/May,  '77 

May- Ajne,  1977 


National  Council  Comnrrttee  Prepared  Final  Report  and  Recommendations  on  Self-  June,  1977 
Study  Project  with  Recommendations  on  a  revised  Self-Study  Format 

National  Council  Committed  makes  Final  Report  on  Project  to  ^^lation^  July,  V977 

Council^  Workshop 
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I.  How  To  Get  A  Job  Kit 
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This  report  ireflects  the  r^^iiLts  of  our  second  year 
of  operation. 

Material  covei^d  in  this  report  will  not  duplicate 
previous  reports  submitted  to  the  Research  Coorflinating  Unit. 
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IKTRODUCTORY  SECTION 


.    Dr.  Meehan's  Evaluation 

^  ■        »  '  * 

A  formal  attempt  to  evalxiate  the  Job  Placement  Project 
was  completed  by  Dr.  Meehan.         .  ' 

The  objectifies  of  his  search  were  to  determine: 

1.    EffectjLveness  of  project  in  terms  of  placing 
studepts  in  jobs  conmiensurate  with  their 
abilities  and  interests. 

.  2.    Effectiveness  pf  projects  initerms  of  placing 
students  in  Wbs  related  to  theii^  traiiiing. 

3.    Effectiveness  of  follow-up  services  when  "compared- 
to  data  fjpm  pther  schools* 

Effectiveness  of  pre-employment  jjreparation* 

5-    Effectiveness  of  project  irelatipiiship  to  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  and  industry* 

6l    Attitude  of  staff,,  students,  indijisti^  etc.  toward 
project. 


The  findings  of  his  research  are  not, 
this  date.  ;  ! 


known  by  uo  as  of 


B#    Local  Evaluation 

In  .attempting  to  find  out-  how  the  three  basic  objectives  / 
of  placement,  follow-up,  and  feedback  were  accomplished,  monthly 
"reports  were\ subn^tted.      •   ^  .     _  ^  ^^^^.h^^ 

These  reports  centered  around  the  following  qxiestions: 

1.  The  number  and  method  of  contacting  197i*  graduates. 

2.  The  number  of  197U  graduates  employed  in  their 
field  of  study.  > 

3/  The  number  of  acttxal  placements  Ijy  the  placement 
specialist. 

Employer  feedback. 
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Problems 

The  main  problem  we  must  deal  with  in  the  1975-76  term 
Is  to  accomplish  placement  activities  through  reassignment 
since  the  placement  specialist  slot  was  eliminated. 

0\xr  intent  is  to  make  reassignments  in  responsibilities 
for  individuals  in  the  following  positions:    guidance  counselors, 
career  resoiarce  specialist  and  co-op  instructors^ 

'  The  placement  clerk  will  work  directly  with  these  individuals 
and  coordinate  the  flow  of  information,^ 


HITOINGS  AND  ANALYSIS 


A.    Results  of  Pollow-Up  ^tucLy 
(Please  see  following  page) 
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Sluiiii.'ary 


secoitj)aby  vt, AC- chart 


Uh(>  Graduitos!  .  • 

%  Respond inf:  to  avirvGy  

%  Who  were  looking  Tor  v/ork  '  ^T/o 
%  Eaipl^yed 

%  Unemployed  ^ 

%  Not  lookinc  for  jobs  ^ 

5S  In  military  • 

/  ••  • 

%  In  school   1221. 

%  of  employed  who  are  employed  in  field  of  study 

%  of  total  employed  in  field  of  study        .  379^ 


*    ThoDC  v;ho  arc  v/ork  inf^  at  entry  level  jobs  such  as  in  the 
otoel  millo  or , coal  ninea  ar:^  npt  considered  to  be  employed 
in  their  field  of  ntudy.    In  previouir  yt'^ars  these  kinda  of 
people  were  included  as  beia^r  employed  in  their  field.  Although 
these  poople  coi^e  prcr;ontly  \;orkin(;  at  entr:/  l?vel  laboring  jobs, 
many  of  them  will  eventually       worliinc  in  the  area  of  trainin/r 
ao  they  Gain  seniority  c^nd  arc  able  to  bid  on  jobs  in  their  field. 

*  Komld  n.  Kovannelc 

^  Job  Placexont  Office 


19Yi»  Gx-atiuatta 
June  l^/rS 
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lAwto  Kody 
Aut6  Kcchanics 


Cort^tfiOrcial  /^t 


Electrician 
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Monthly  Reports  (From  December  to  •;^e)  ^ 

■      ■  i 


1.  (322)  Orqiduates  or  1975  seniors  contacted 

2.  ^  Number  of  graduates  en^loyed  in  their  field  reflected 

in  previous  report 

3.  (58)  actually  placed  b/  placement  specialist 

U«  ^  Boployw  inteirview  sheets  indicate  that  (22U)  employer 
'  con^tacts  were  made  |  i 

Almost  all  employer  interview'  slreetj^  indicated  that  they 
^bre  well  satisfied  with  our  students. 


/■•■ 


Very  little  feedback  was  gathered  which  resulted  in 
curriculum  revisions. 


Additional  ^.nformati^n  on  reports  indicated  that  a  great 
deal  of  time  was  spent  in  th^  following  activities: 

1,    Preparing  inBtructional  materials  on  job  himting 
techniques. 

2^  Designing  forms.  * 
3.V  Compiling  fllllow- up.  statistics.  - 

Conducting  pre-gradviation  surveys.  . 
■  k  5»    Special  emphasis  on  attempts  to  develop  job 

openings  for  graduates  of  our  technical  programs. 
*  6.    Registering  students  with  Bureau  of  Employment 

Security.  -  .  . 

7.    Working  with  instimctore  in  the  completion  of  / 
evaluation  forms  for  seniorf . 


Functions  of  Placement  Off loer 


The  prlmar^^al  of  the  plaoemenji^.j>Mgr£^  Is  to  place 
gradiiates  lijto  jo|o  related  .to  their  trairiSj^y^The  other 
major  functions  are  helping  students  to  develojNidequate 
job-hunting  skills,  conduQtln^  follow-up  studies,  and  gather- 
ing feedback  Ihfoimationii,^"^'^ 

"^Some  of  the  activities  necessary  to  complete  these  ^ 
functions  are: 

•'•-Contacting  locsil  employers  to  Infoxm  them  of  our  functions^ 
explain  the  various  programs  available  in  th^  schools, 
develop  job-openings  for  gradxaates. 

— Siarveying  seniors  to  determine  how  many  Will  be  se^kii 
employment  upon  gradilfcation, 

— Gatherlr<g  evaluations  f^om  shop  and  lab  Instruotora  as 
^ to  the  employability^f  their  students. 

— S^urveying  business  and  industry  outsi!iSe  of  oti^ii  immediate 
area  t^o  ^^ermlne'whe^e  additional  job-openings  exist. 

--Conducting  follpv^ip  studies  during  the  first  and  fifth  * 
years  following  graduation  to  determine  what  former  students 
are  doing.       ,  .  .  ^ 

-^Instructing  seniors  in  job-hunting  techniques  including"' 
resume  preparation,  interviewing,  writing  letter  of  ^ 
application,  etc. 

n    '      '  • 

—Screening  graduates  to  determine  who  is  better  stiitdd  for 

which  job* 

--Cathering'^eedback  reports  >tor  Inpul^uid  possible  Inodlflcatlox^ 
of  the  cirrriculum.  )  i  > 

—Career  counBelln^  and  plannlH^^essions  with^tudents  to 
determine  what  tJ^eir  career  goals  a^cptf^ 

 Placing  students  into  jobs  which  will  help  them*  to  meet'^^*' 

their  career  objectives. 

? 

—Developing  an  employer  file  of  adequate  siee  to  lneu3E?e 
sufficient  opportunities  for  employment  in  the  field  for 
which  each  studtDrit  trained. 

--Contixfual  revision  and  improvement  of  instructional  material, 
literature,  and^forms. 


^013  mcK-:r:i:'j)-n!0.ii:cM   .        •  /     '  ■■  ' 

Activities  to  accoiriplish  o'b^c<Hfivc J  .  ,  ............  ...^  

i.      ■.    ■proi>nraiigi.-Q*C'a-  aob-JKaitjxi.^.  pr  ^sriiployrc^nt  tiackot..  This  vd 31  contain  ^  •  ' 
,.  infort?ation  (^^\^\^,\v:iihx^.<^^^^^  ^'"^^•'"'^j^'L"^^^  apl'lico.tions., 

etc    This  piickot^  wiIl"lie"or-a '  pPi;ma>ioTrtrminirev  EoHJiint^in-jriiarr,  to'  como  ■-: 
■   ii  can''bc  ujjod  for  rcfGronce  y/hMi  looi^.i^!,;?  for  f.ubsoquGnt\job!3.  The 

eKiployrjcnt.pf.'.ckGtl?*W.  bo  d^ritroVoiitcd  to  rcniora  diiring  tJic_3.ate  Fall  of  ' 
thoir  senior" year.*'  Clarisrobu  dipcuanion  niid' inr^ruction  w^^h  CJ^pups-of 
■       ■..febottt'.icr'-otudonts  will"  enable-  tlien  to  bocoEe  familiax  with  the  packet  and 
.  the  Xtinetionr.  of  tiie  placemont  office.  — '         ^  .  .....      .  -. 

•      •  AlthoiK':h^ob~.huntin,5  and  job"  dovclpprncnt  activities\will  t^e.  place 
y_ea-r-rp;urjd,  hoav:/ Pr4)h;i£3is  v.'ill  bo  givon  dur.ixis  the  laoiiH^hs  of  I)2ceniber., 
Jfinuaiy^  c^r.d  PcVru-ary.  ;.  At  -this  ties,  we  will  be  actively,  sell jjifj>  the 
employabiiyty  of  Vo-Tcch  i^raduatcT;  to  prospective  employers.    It  is  hoped    .  . 
that  thii^c'tivlty  will  rocult  in  a  sicTiificant  incrpase  in  the 'mmber      ,    ♦  _^ 
of  jobu  available  for  o'line  graduates.  ■  '        .   "  .r*^ 
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3,  .,         In  ■februa.i^'-,  Harch,  aiid  Apri^.  of  the  school  year,  ve  will  asa?Ji  raeot^ 
* '^vith  si^niors  i:':  SMall  ffj^oup.^.    At  this  time,  They  will  fill  out  pi?e-£rrad" 

•mtion  sm-v^-y  forms.  ■  This  Kvo-vey  will  toll  us  how  many  seniortj  will^  .. 
■  '    actually  b^  lookui;;;  for  jobs  upon  V-f-i^-ation.    T'ney  will  also  fill  put- a 
*  ©erson.Vl  data  f.r.ee  t  which  ri  ves  ns  tno  i--.fPn:iatioA  we  necd^'t;»  help  thc.m 
fyxid  jolvs.    -At -.the  srix-  tiiao,  wr  will  hr.ve  ratir-ii- .shec-tSvfor  eaoh  senior 
complGted  by- the  chon  inct.iictors.    This  w^li  j-ivo,us- air  evaluation,  of ' 
each  studentV  'the  bkills  tbr.y' vo  acquiroj;  ci.nd  tl:©  instructors  opinifcn  as 
to  tlieir.  c'^ployability.    At  tiiis.  tiiue  all  seniors  .seeking  erapi«y.rx-nt'will 
to  .•^togiatc-ted  with  tiie  Uurc.au  .of'  Enployxacnt  Ceou3?±ty.         ■  ■ 


kh  More  ^tual  job  p3.acem^xao  activity  vili  occur*  in  April  J^^^^      and  Jun'P- 

than  at  .any  other  tiico  of  the  year.    Job  placc:iiont  ihvol-y^f ind i-r.tcf^pos,  • 
EJC-lcctiP':  tho  rirjht  porsou  for  "oiic  job,  pruparinfc  the  students  to  ^o  for  ■ 
intc-rvlo;.-s»_aroi'crr.in*7  tho'stiKlents,  and  then  .fo] loving;  ud  with'  the  -.caployer 
■     *  to  find  out  if- anyone  \;3s  hired.  -  If  i,iob'ody  was  hired:;  ••  at  tempt  a  vill  be 

nridf  to  fir4  ov.t  v;ny  not.  '  The  jpb  plac.-raont  prccess  i^  also  quite  acuive^  . 
in  ferv-is'o,  Gbiiteubor,  .and  October.  ..!-.; can;.:;  some  studentt:  don'  t  want,  jpbs, 
';■  ;         «  \a  iJWflodiatcly  a'fu.r  -rAc/aation, -.'iid  hecac^:e  of  the  -  muuboj,'  of  graduates  v/e 

\  f  have  , 'all  can' b  bd''pl;  .:ed  i!::nediatbly upon      nd-vation/  Job  piacf.-K.ent 
^  acti4ity  wil]  iiorir.any  Wo  a  7 car-round  on-r^-.^JC  iJ^-Ococj .and  will  alwpys^ 

.         •  '   •  ■  recoivo  the  focus  of  om.-  attent.ton.:    ■  :  -   .       -  - 


5. 


A  normal  auid  nccccsr.iy  iunction  cf  plvrorJiTit  will  be  car(»cr  planning?-  \ 

and  coimr.uliiir-'    H-nv  .:-,Vuuonts  jmd  reccnc  ,;,.-.-adu'itca  come- to  us  looking;  for. 
oobs  vitiiout-  fjr::'.  lor;.;--t(--:;i  ;;o:rJ'l^:)a  vii  h.-it  rrno-..'j.i-.  what  kind  of  .job 

thcy-\:,-.nL.  :;..foro*vo  C'rin-i].  tl;or:i  fjnd  a  job,  it  will  nccorf^aryJi)r_ 
Las  t6-)K-"in  tli-.a  on-stain//.  their  pli-Ji:-.»'  intcvorVts,  and  iiVffrCiJV! os 

To  would' 4.;  do.j,i,;  t).o  c:.;-Joy.-:',  and  the  v,U->d-..lv.  and.  ■gracVa::tos, /a  dissci'Vicrr 

if,W^'  fill  jo!.::  wH-h  iM-.-c-pl...  vl.-o  ba-.'O  n.-:ti:raVe;ij  interest  in,:tfte  job,- no;.-  9' 
■  a  cptl-:nli.t::...'nt  U)  do  a'.rJ'Kl .  j •;'...     This-  f-..;K' L:i j^s  with  aotual^.pYb  place.- 

IH^:;nt,  \;il1 'i-.L'.;'."  P"!.ic:(;  y.^'.'j-ro"u:-.a.         .     ■   ■  ^  ■  ' 


*         ■         .  ■  »  ,  , 

1^        .  Woo,r.riJiy  ccIIIg  frori  i>ol/.^ntial  c:"'ployt'}'r^  for  b^lp  como  into  the  fjchool. 
'       cTndJncvor  I'tr^cli  llic  Job  ]']c''(:'^:n^pt  Oi'Tjco.    They  a^^c?  1ui:h11(u1  by  tho  inr;,4ruotbrn 
•  the  Co-o])  Coorrlirnatorr;,  the  :  duLt  ::nd  p^;::tr-GeocvK]:u;y  the  Coroor  .  ^ 

Jlcsoiu'cc  Ccni.cr,  thcv  atirnini^t^at.ion,  or  other,  .j.ndividualn  v/itliin  the  school* 
It's  .felt  that  ^'ill  Crilln  or  c::)ht::ctc  ccriccrjjin,^^ ponaible  .johs  f:hould  be 
pa^r'od  on  toHhc  p j .iCCD^^.t  oiTico.  .  A:z  a.  cchool,  v;e  ov/b  to  our  rccoitt 


■e 


^'x^-  enpl  oy ai* c  h~e c cis  -;vii7ll^ 
Cracluatoft,  V;o  can  •cliccriuxj.tho  pocribility  of  conr.:i dcrim^  a  student  on  Co-op,. 
^a  xtydont' part-tlno,  an  advilt.  student,  etc.     It's,  not  right  to  have  recent- 
e;raduhtcr$  i^u'^-^-pl^yc^d/v/hll^' vo'ro  Tillinrr  jobo  vith  Co-oj^  students  CJid 
.students,  part- ti::.c  yho  arn  nlLll  in  school,    J!o  probler;.s  vill  arise  if 
.'.  instn^ci'tVjrj*'  or  othv:fr  iiidiviOuali:  v/nrit  to  continue  to  v;ork  v/ith  tlxeir  friends 
in  biVf:iiy?r.3  ajid- inlust^.  and  filL  their  needs  by  rofcrrin.:^^  recent  crajduates. 
V/hg.t  dsfnecosscjiy'^is  thot  tlio  job  p3accm::nt  office  be  infortiiod  as  to  v;hat« 
traiacplros.       Tolia  to. notify  tho  pl'acouent  office  of  job  openings  will 
Bcrve.to  alleviate  this  sitt:ation#  .        '  ^ 


2.  In  the  pas±/it's  been  easier*  to  find  jobs  thkn  it's  been  to  find  the 

richli  frraduate' f or  tlic -job.    This  vas  a  probl'.?n,  bt^cause  we  got  started  late 
f  jji  the  73^7ij  school  year  and  rouiT^  students  were  imav;arc  of  the  services  of^ 
^  the  pla^conx^nt  of'S^Ot    This  v/.ill  no  lon^jer  be  a  problem,  as  the  "student  body 
is  leade  a\m3:o  of  what  v;o're  trying  to  do  for  them,        /      '  ' 

3«   -        An  ncM*e  (T^aduates  herrin  to  use  our  services,  more  tiirie  will  have  to  be* 
devoted  ta|  job^ovolopr'^^nt.    V/it.h  the  number  tif  graduates  we  have,  somp 
•people  have  su.i;/:estocr tlia^  the  job  plaeonient'^  component  of  the  project  will 
.ccnr;urQ^j  so  iirach  tin^o  that,  the  otlier  phases  won't  receive -sufficient  attentici 

I).  At'  ssonie  tipje  in  the  fut:i.ro,  it  laay  be.  advisable  to  centxali/.e  post- 

CT^titiate,"  po'ot-j^econdary,  aduli,  and  pc.rt-tlnie  placement. 
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As  placen;enl  servicps  are  offered  to  inoro  and  more  people,  and  . 
additional  ouployooT,  ure  our  r.oi'viccs,  a^Kore  sophisticated  method  of  ' 
^for*r.ati.bn  stcr^j^o  an  l  i'et:sloval  >/ill  be  necessary.    Such  a  system.  wi31 

also  be  noccriSwiiy  for  roIlc'v/-up  studies.,  .  . 

i  .       .    •  _      ^         .  .       ^    >  -     ...  •  - 

6#'  A  jjysi'Om  v/ill  have  to  be  develojjed  ^o  have  seniors  go  for  intorvieys 

while  they  a±o  s-tilT  in  school.  '  r>.roj)lac(r!rx.nt,  activity  will  t-i!^e  place  at 
.  .the  cnd^of  tiie  i:c}^-o'ol  yojr  tV?an"  dt  ^iny  olhor  tifne.    As  eu^plcyers  becc  ae 
avfare  of  tlioir  nc-C'hj  Jjr  the  Sprinr;,  wo  ijhould  t^e  able  to  refer  9tudoi*t3  for 
the. job.  .  It's  liO])cd  t])lt  if  t/.v  euploycrS  noc^dr^  are  iiMediate^ '  :md  if  lie 
v/zmts  to  hire^ta  ctuckht,  v/e  v/ill  bo  able  to  irive '  tiic  dt  budent  rqleascd  on  an*" 
,ii:tfonial  Co-op  ax;ran.;>or:(>n  L  io  injure  th'it  he  -^etc  the  job.    Jf  a^  student  is 
witliih  a  fev  v:Qol;p  of  ^:l;^.du:^t^op.V»    nd  if  he  has  trriined  for  tlu'oe  y-^ai's  for 
a  ccu'ec}',^  it  rrit^yx:  a  r:h'::riC  to  joopardl;:^  }ii6  cirmcos  J  or  einplt^j^inont  by  a 
natter  of  a  fev.  Oays.    Thi  rj^.  :ii  L\3'ation  \ouid  be'p^.k^tACulf-a'iy^  truQ  in.   thc.A:.  -. 
conota^vc>T^ul  tr'i^s  v/hcro  tiicy  bc',;;in  to  ;:c;t:r  up  A'i.  the  Sprin;';  ftvr  their.  ■  /. 
busy  scv'>!:on.^^^'*t^?A]^^  fu?i/J:^        v:i.ll  o'/cniuaJBy  Ik'.vo  ei.iploycrs,  beco!rie  used  to 


for  ci;.pl6ypo3'  ci.1        Jiu;i tion  tir:;c. 


•  *•  noinv»^^rjoi;Tr', 'v*'^^!- •^"'^"''■••'^y  •  V^^^       frc:i;' tho' l;tate  ]'uparti..ont  of  l'V:ue^J,ic>n, 


bol io'.'o  tlri.t  pi. jCL'ir.ont 


;  n-::  .r:)icul(l  Lir,^of  f  ♦'•.i'Ctl  on  a  yeor-rouiKl  b.i:;.is. 


(Cont'd-* 


(5.  The  v;orl::;n/;  rolationr;hi\)  with  tho  j>j/q:su  oi  Fjiiplo,vri.c-?it  Secwriiy  a;.LH. 

•probalj^y  duvt-lop  to  tl:c  poJifi  vhcro  .t}:cy  vxll  h\:'  u  va ]  ucjbl.o- rc so.?.rcc 

the  project  inodol,  " 
9.       '     Moi'O  popple  in  thc*'Goria?:aiity  r:hoiilcV  bo  ^^^^^^^^  the  tsxisteiice  oT^ 


033JECT.RT.  //2  -  IX)LLOV/-UP 


> 


•  ■    •  ■        •  ■ 

1.     -       The  follov;-up  siiiVty  has  boon  rodcciGi^od.    It's  felt  that  it  will  be 
adequate  to  fclvc  as  the  infoin.ition  we  need, 

-  2.  -      '  .  Tho  pre-cirarluation  purv/;yi^  which  ,  arc  fi]]ed  out  py  seniors  in  the 

Sprinf;  are  really  part  of^  the  follow-up.    Hajiy  studei^s  vhl  know  where 
t)iey'll  be  after  {jra'fuation.    If  ^they're  coinc  to  school,  the  cer\'ice, 
already  li'.ve  a  job,  yo  con  at  that  time  put^  this  iiiforaation  on  their 
peiTnoTient  recoi'ds, 

3»   .   ;      Follow-up  will  also  be  a  continuous  p^/ocess  becaure  as  v;e  work  and 
place  cradultcv/i'  this  infonration  will  be  .entered  on  their  perinaaent 
records.    As  iridividauls  call  in  or  coi-e  back  to  visit,  we  will  contin- 
uously rcooj-d..  £i7:i;y  inforiAation  received. 

'  ^  ■ '     ■ .    '  '      -  .  •        •  • 

U.      ^      A  five  year  fcllov;-up  study  v/ill  al?.o  b^  conducted.    This  vrill  ^ivo  \ 
-^ehoat/;h  tine  for  our  fp-adiiates  to  cquplete  four^-year  college  curricula  and 
to  coaiplete  L:i]i:tcjr:r^duty»  'V/e  will  thus  be  able  to  get  a  lone- term  picture 
•■  ,    of  how,rjany^Vo-Toah  ;7Ci;uilxate:V  conti^^^    in  the  l<rold  v;hich  they  learned 
while  hero.  ;  . 

-  think  tho  follow-up  suivoy  chcmld  |ng)t  be  sont  out  until  inm^.ediately* 

after  Janu 0.1V  1.    Bo.l^orc  that  tiino  too  ir.aiiy^craduatos  arc?  s^till  actively 
r^:'ckin,T  full-tirro  c:r.plOi^/.rjt,  .\nd  niany  people  ^i.:.ve  temporary  Ci\fi£iira>:  * 

-  r      jobn.    j^or  tlieno  re  ir^cnr;,  we  won't         a  true^i5ioture  of  what's  happ-oning 

,   to  our  padu^ves  if  the  rjurvoy  is  sent  cutx^foo  early..    •  * 

-  iin^bc  a^vinablo  to  ovoi'/tualT^^/^  the  fcllov;-up  rAir/ey  by  telephone.  -' 

If  ve  Ci4<7;et  su^ficu.nt  }>ujp  to  .io  it/" we  will  -ot  lauch  factoj^  rrrju Us-.   .  ' 
Ve  v;ilf  :il.  .o  have  r'oro  cnjo-i.nt  jui:'.)rp.ttioTi  abc;3  *o  v;ho  needs^if5lp  ard' \:)'o' s 
availablo  to  .^ro.  to  v.'orl:.    V.ijon  a  rorvcy  ir;  ;k^^:-  by  rail,  it  v/ill  voi^riltj 
bcr  at  Icar.t  tv;6  r»ohlbr/ before  co-pleto -vorlLablo  i'Oi;ul^  are  obial-.e^'.. 


JfiL^tivitiT'D  to  /.ccoirpilrJi  .Qbjootivor  .  "  P 

1.  Jn  tijc  c^^.x  -.n  of  ].')n  i  Jiv:  jobr;,  inl  o":;-i1  i-n  will  be?  obtai?nod  fr^m 

ojnp:icyox*:;    lVomI  ]:.'^•^  Vo-^j.n.  >  T^idnM  f-;.  bhey  rir^ve  ali:Lri^d.     V/p  vil'! 

(letoivii:..  •  h;  \:    ■  j  1  Mv->      i^oyrM..- i  r  r;) '  v,\,,,;,...|,.;  wrM'o  tf  ;*in.-d,  -nd  if  t;^ro 
are  ad-^ilpr-.l  -■'i.i':;  '.Mom  Ip-;/  M.<Aij.."U?  ;  M:'}it.     V.e  vilJ  ulro  :iL.om,^i; 
to  dct(M;iMiu  .tjw'J  r-iiuPii!-.'.        i  r  c  .jnJ:;:i::        1i]e/jr  trainir..;.  ;.o*Jl 

v;'"dt  to  l.n.w  i.r  !}irVr  r}.-U-".t  :iol        ti:  :  locrniui;  vn.;.cii  Ui.y  douH 

V.  _  '  • 


^'1 


■\ino,.  ov  jjf  U.oy  diOji't  Irarn  ckillu  v/hich  they  nvcd.  ^Vhc  in "orxi-iticn  abouo 
tlK?  curj':lculuii.»  :in  ilio  various:  chop::  bo  par.rr.cd  on  to  ihc  a]Vi»ro}>rinle 

people.  \  ;if  unJ\-ivor-ibio  pattern?;  cVjvolopj  ir.odific/itiona  c^n  bd  ituclo  in  the 
\a.r;l6u3  isljopG.  . 

,2.  If  vHilo  vo>rc  out  h'^mtin^  joLn,  v;o  find  that  jtbo  local  Xabor  n:irket 

noods  d:i:i::  whicli  arc  not  available,  vo'll  brine  this  inforir.ation  back  to 


0hop,  oi^^'  the  dunrojia  is  frroat  cnovijh,  exp'inGion  orth^ 
^       Viixy  bo  a  possibility.          v  ■ 

J  !•  No  prcbloKG  are  foreoccn  if  wo  can  find  adequate  time  for  pbtainiji^  feed 
■  .  •■  *  back. 


o 

ERIC 


■'II 

CONCLI>SldlTS  MB  BEGOMffilWPATIONS 


~"  proc  eSabHtig^cmng  people,  even-wi*b^yts^«4H^r-  W  iuuv«z±irto 

the  world  of  woi^k*^ficiently.    While  this  ^eems  desirable  for  all 
-secondary  student  it  would  ^eem  essential  to  provide  placement  service 
for  at  least  those  stoxdents  who  have  acquired  specific  vocational  ^ 
skills.    In  the  broader  definition^ of  plafeement  (preparation  for  the 
world  of  work^  rather  .than  entering  a  specific  -job)  all  students  need  - 
assistance.    In  a  program  such  as  ours ,7 placement  services  should  bf 
made  available  to  adul'^t  and  post-secpnddxy  as  well  as  secondatty  students. 

The  individual  student  shoiild,  *  ideally,  participate  in  a  coordinated 
career  awareness  and  development  program  from  the  beginning  of  his  school 
)  '  career.    Without  this,  ahd -possibly  ev^n  with^^it,  a  great  many  students 
will  hai^e  inaccurate  v/ews  of  the,  world  of  work.    Inmost  instances 
>  programs  begin  in  the/juriior  High  School  ancl  related  to  entry,  into^  ^ 
Vo-T6ch  wo\ild  be  the/more  common  denominator.    The  selection  of  training 
programs  related  t&  valid  interests  certainly  will  enhance,  the  success- 
ful placement  of^udents.  S  - 

Having  a  placement  person  specifically  charged  with  employer  contact^ 
has  increased  the  active  relationship  with  the  local  business  and  industrial 
community.    The  local  Burcau  of  Employment  Security  contact  person  has 
served  as  a  valuable  resource  but  has  placed  comparatively  few  students^ 
Placfement  of  a  BES  staff  person  in  the  high  school  might  still  be  a  - 
*      worthv/hile  procedure.  ^  ^      *  / 

Objective  evaluation  of  the  Placement  Project  is  difficult.  An 
evaluation  was  made  by  Dr.  Meehan  but  we  have  not  seen  the  re^l4ts.  Qyxp 
statistics  v/ou3.d  seem  to  indicate  bettfer  utilization  of  st^nt  training 
^     in  ^elationBhip  to  employment.    Kowevft:,  due  to  the  nevme^  of  the  project, 
.we  fcGl  that  a  nosecount  of  placements  is  not  indicative  of  the  potential  ^ 
of  this  kind  of  activity.  ^  *  .  . 

^  '  ^REC0M?1SITDATI0NS;  -  .  .  . 

-   ^  ^  ^ 

ScJ^Dolo  should  provide  career  development  activities  for  all  students. 
^        2.    Schools  should  provide  job  placement  service'  for  appropriate  students. 

3.    The  BES  should  become  more  involved  in  afetual  rather  than  verbal  cooperation. 
k.    Follpw-up  studies  should  be  used  to  identify  student  With  needs  and  suggest 
curriculxim  revisions  or  changes.  A  ^ 

.  $.    Students  need  systematic  preparation  for  employment.- 
6.    Bmploymcnt  opportunities  exist,  which  must  be  uncovered* 
;  7.    Placement  personnel  need  an  orientation  (undcrstandij^)  of  the  school.  . 
■        setting  (student  and  characteristics)  as  well  as  a  knpw*dge  of  the 

.business  and  industrial  community.  -  t-  ->,  '    •  *. 

8.  The  Placement  and  Co-Op  become  more  integrated  so  that  each  person 
understand  hie  ^ole  i^i  the  bqtnl  cffovt  to  place  students.       .     .  . 

9.  Employer  seminars  and  advisory  committee  meetings  as  a  vehicl^jto  better 
acquaint  buninecc. ond  industrial  peraonel  to  the  opportunities,  objectives, 

'    '       and  services  Available. 


r 


r^l  OCATIONAL 


•JCHNSTCTv/i-J  \  ■  c 


ARIA 


■  \ 


it /.J 


JOHN  rHOHANV 


445  ?;CHO0l  f  <OUSfc  ROAD  - 


WHERE  AR5  YOU? 


Your  graduating  cldss  is  the  first  to/be  served  by  the 
Job  Placement  Office  in  cooperation  with  tjtie  State  Bureau  of 
EmpXoymeAt  Security •    oixr  main  objective  is  to  help  Vo-Tedh 
graduates  find  Jobs.    We  have' helped  some  o^  you  and  are 
contlnifing  to  try  to  help  others.    If  you  heed  help  in  planning 
yptir  futtaro  or  in  finding  a  Job,  call  or  cpme  in  td  see  Mr. 
Joiinson  or*myi3elf.    We  c^n:  be  of  service  to  you  if  you  let  us 
k^ow  what  ,  kind  o|  helpi  you  need.  0 

7         ^    h  ,     ^  ■  ■ 

/       You  can  also  be  of  help  to. us.    We  :taientioned  last  Spring 
/that  yov  would  receive  a  follow-up  survey  quest ionaire.  The 
information  we  receive  will  be  u^edr  to  assist  us  in  helping 
you,  to  eval^te  o\ir  programs,  and  to  help  u^  plan  fattire 
services.    Please  complete  the  attached  qtieetionaire  and  retupi 
*it  as  soon  as  possible  in  the  enclosed  envelope.    No  postage 
will  be  necessary. 

Good  luck  and  keep  in  touch  with  us. 


Ronald  Kl  Rovansek 
job  Placpment  Office* 
Greater  Johnstown ^Area 

SchQolhouse  ROad 
Johnstown,  PA  159OI4 
Telephone:  (81U)  266-6G73f  Sta.  53 


.'7 


I 


P;S,  Parents: 


If  your  son  of  daughteir  ie  not  ]5pee!.ojitly  ^at  home, 
please  coBipiete  the  qjiestionairer.l1>r  -t^em,  or 
forward  it  to  them  to  to  be  completed. 

Thank  you  ^ 


Y  ERIC 


^1 


COmK>TICTI/a/  —  .      .     Vluar^c.  Frint  Date:        ^-  - 

■  ,                                                                                 ,  .  Phone: 

Name   ■<  ■    ^     ■   ■  1  >■  ■ 


Present  Address  - 


Married  Name,  (if  applicable) 
Vo-Tech  TraD,ning  Area        .  .  .  ^ 


I.    Please  chock  the  box  that  tells  what  you  are  now  doing. 
□  Employed  Full-Time:  Dnplo^er 


Job  Title 


D  Employeci  Part-^ime;    Eriiployer     1,       ^         '       '  ^^^b  Title 

□  Unemployed,  Looking  for  job— v;hat  kind 


a  Unemployed,  not'looking  for  work  (Travel,  vacation,  undecided  about  future,  etc.) 

□  Rcmoining  at  home.    Mot  seeking- outrdde  employment*  . 

□  MiMtAry  Servic-,  Branch   .    ,  -        J  Job  or  Training^  r— — =  

□  Schooling  or  additional  .training,  Name  of  School 


Ma: 


Lpngth  of  Program/ 


□  Other,  Specify 


II;    If  you  ore  presently  employed,  how  clor.ely  is  your  job  related  to  your  Vol-Tech/r^Sining? 

□  Same  occupation  that  I  studied  in  my  ^hop 

□  Hiiihly  related  to  my  shop  training,  •  , 

□  Slightly  related  to  my  shop  training    •  .     *  ■ 

ID  fJot  at  nil  related  to  my  i.hop  traini^^  ,    .  .     .  •  -■, 

'  '    \     ■.     .     '         ■  ■       .  *  -    ■  ' 

If  you  arcv  prc:i6nf:xy'rorni:vjnf]  n-idiUonul  rcb.ooljng  or  trainiag,  how  ir,  it  related  to  . 
your  Vo-Tech  Shop-  Trn.lninr?  •  • 

□  -Same  field  '.3  I  ctudirrj  ,-)t  Vo-Tcch  ■ 

□  Highly  relatfd  ic  m;/  !..hop  'nrt.nlrtf,  ■        ^  '        ,  .  , 

□  Slifhtly  rr-]atcd  xo       Vo-Tpch  r>-.op  troinang    .     '  . 

□  Not  nt-  nil  rol.-.icd  tp       i.hop  tmininf,  •    -  •  • 
^                 /           ,  • 

IV.    If  you  nrr  work-iric'or  havi-  Imp  v.orlnri/',,  fhrck  How  you  pot  your  job.  ^ 

□  '  School  rifiC-ir.nriL  Ofrirc       CRC  ■  Stiite  Employment  Accncy  (B.E.S.) 

□  School  Co-op  Proprnm  '  □  Private  Kniploymont  Agency  '  ... 

□  lihop  In.;iru.rior  " ■  ■□  Pa ---'nt  or  Relative  -  .  : 
■  □   Oth.;r  :',chunt  rcrrnnnel      •                 '  O   Ff.nily  Fri  r-nc! '  or  rcrr.oral  Friend       ■.  _ 

,    LD    On  in;/  ovn,  witbosit.  -nnyon'^ '  n  hflp 

If  YOU  ru^ec]  iK.lp       fi.nripf'  v,-:"  /^rM         or  -  ^ob  Aihych  ir^  more  clorely  rcl'ittcl  to 
your  loiir,--term  car^-r?r  obj' cti  V      c  • .  1  >•  ...    •■^•^  -  *  .xiv.ui  .v^u  ,  .    >^  . 

If  yoi:  ;tro  uml-cidr-c  r^l-out  ypur  ion v;  .  r  vv  ^'"'^^  Chhm  r  Coun' in-,  cn^  .  or  M.^  m 

-ERLC  ^  . 


(a)    ]*rovAc)>)         rf.  a  of  ;,  l^u:-  v..:..c  r  iO«  ^.V'.  -  "  — 


"  '        J^irthJcdo        •  :  .  Soc.  Dec.  llo.  , 


Drxrcr'ti  LrroPirc  Yoo  llo  Car  ^  Yoo  Ho 

Bho))  ;  L.^  .   /  . 

Indicate  the  catc^-oxv  \'iiich  y-^.u  Tcci  bctH  tU-r-'oribcc  yoxu:  pl^iiR  aaid 

.         .,     1,    Vill  ontor  f.oHt-,:o  or  trairdn::  cch-ool  - 

A,  'I'ypo  of  i  v.iir.n)':  ;   -  ■  -  ■  .  : —  — '.  

v..  1:;h.i'.:  of  I'.cl.'ool   ;  '  .  .  ^-^ 


(J,  Lc-jf)'--;ihvor.  ■''^■■'.•••'v-.M  ;     

-■'2,      y.i.ll        U-r  ;.        J   Sf  Vv.^C>;:l  '  •  ' 

A-.>t^r!tich  OA  i..rv'icp  ,  ^  .   

iV'i.Ci  il'O  r-.i'fji.'illy  f^'^J'Vi"  i-o  i   _„  i  

0»  'jv  pri'^i  I!--.'  •■•-'^0   ,  .  J,...  J.  ^   

el'  iob  ^  :   1 — 

13,  ll.-j.V!  O'"  cci:y.  -'..y  „^  -  .  .   1  ;  

C.  j!oui'-l.v  i:mc._  :  L„.— .  - 


]).  Co-0,.  job:       Ycr;   Uo 


U.    V'511  loc.;:  for  voi.::  ' 


I  do  nut  inion<i  ty  ikm  I;  •piiplfvTpnt  I'ov  ilio  .foaiovir.j  rftaconoj  ,  . 


V'  6. 


 .  


Yc:;       1^0       ''  •  •    •  '     .  ^ 

♦ 

W  1  ; 

-      «  •  i,        ■       '  m,         J  ■ 


erJc  ^ 


MR.  EMPLOYER... 

If  you  arc  seeking  h«'lp  ifl  finding  pcoifir  who  have  been  well  trained  for  entry  level  position,  please  contact  us: 


«   ,    .  .  .  -  -  ■ 


445  $chooi  house  Road 
Johnstown.Pennsyivanio  15905 
Phone  814.26£-6073 

,  Extens»on,S3 


RONALD  R4.  ROVANSEK  -  CAREER  PLACEMENT  SPECIALIST 


Skilled  Croft 

Auto  Body  ' 
Auttt  Mechanki 

Builduif  Maintenance  Mechanics 
Caq^by  and  MiU  Work 
Conunerical  Ajrt 
Cofmotology        .  ^ 
.Electi^dan 

Sforicultuie«nd  Hortioultuie 
Food  Service  and  Prepankion 
Graphic  Arte  ( Printing ) 
Healtfi  Awiateni 

Heating,  Ventilating,  and  Air  Conditioning 


Courses  Offered  ^ 

'4  Technical 


Machinist 
IMeta 


fetal  Fabrication 
Service  Stetion  Mechanic  « 
TMitill  Fabrication 
Tool  and  Die 
T^wtl  Trades 
Welding 


Agricultural  Technology 

(Natural  TUsourtes  and  Agri-Business) 
Chen^  Technoloigy 
Civil  Tcchmriogy 
Dnpftiim  and'Machhie  Design 
BlectranicsTechniiiriogy 
H|ealth  flelated  technology 
•  Medical  Labprat(»y  Technician  Assistant 
MetaUurgicaiTechnoWgy  '-  ^ 
Scientific  Date  Processing 
Stiuctaral  and  Anliiitectural  Design 

business  on^  Office  Careers 

Business'Oflloe  Practice 
Medical  Secretary  . 
jLefil  Secrptary 

Computer  P^ogranuning  ,  . 

Distributive  Education 

<     -1.    .  -1. 


/ 


JOB    PLACEMENT  SERVICE 

_  ^wteater  Johnstown  Area 
S^fe^Vocattongl-Technical  School 


445  Schoolhouse  JRo,ad 

^  

r^^^  Johnstown,  Pennsylvania  15^04 
Phone  814.266-6073 


SERVING    BUSINESS    AND  '  INDUSTRY 


THE  PLACEMENT  SERVICE  IS 


-A  v.ul  pm  of  vbcatioaal  educatloijl  - 

^An  affort  by  the  Hrfiori=to^ygoikr4iidfh  loral  bniinaii  inrt  indnttnr  fn  plact  gartnatfti  


-One  of  three  8ucb  servioas  in  the  8U$e.  ^  *  ^ 

•  --Part  of  a  pilorprpjeot  dev^oped  by  the  Peonsylvioia  Department  of  Education. 
.-A  cooperative  effort  between  tife  8chool4uid  t^e  Bureau  of  Emidoyment  Security. 

PLACEMENT  SERVICES^ILL  ^ 

^  ^^--ServetbeJ^bornMdS'Of  iheacQiioiiy^f  tbeOceater  Johnd^ 

Ulbck  to  place  our  graduatea  in  to^jilttban  w^eh  meet  iMh  their  needa  and 
; ;  th^n#ed8cr  eavloyera  *  / 

■^Thro^  wiib  inatrocton^mer  the  nwat  highly  qualiflad  i^viduala 

.  -nafilf  paduat^a  in  poaitiooa  vhtieh  are  ooopatihlf  jrtlh  their  ap6r^  vd^onil 

training  and  their  caiMr  obJeotiVM.  '  ^ 
-Wdrk  ^Mth  aitatlng  cooanuDity  aggnoiM  m  «e}l/a»>arith  civic  and  ptofeaaiooal 

organiaatlona.^  '  C^"^^  f 

-Determina  what  typea  of  entry  layal  akiUa  are  needed  b)r  locil  enployera. 
-tPronote  the  en^qyatallity  bf  V o--TM^graduata»  to  all  aegpianta'df^the  xxioummity. 
^Work  doaaly  With  oot^aelora/UiatructDrli  and  other  achpb^^  ' 
-Detwfliina  wM  happeoa  to  VorTMi  atudenta  after  paduatfon. ' 
-Work  aith  fori^  atudenti  and  their  inatructora  to  detehnine  if  adjuatmenta  ahould 

DO  made  in  the  curriculum  at  Vo-^Tech. 
'-Serye  the  Greater  Johnatown  area  in  iu  effort  to  attract  new  induatiy  by  providing 

manpower  well  trained  for  entry  leVel  poaitiona.  ^ 

*  ••  t  '  ti  .  '      . .      ■  '  ' 

*        ■  •  .      ..   ^  .  ■    *  ,  ,  . 

THE  4>LACEMENT  SERVICE  WILL  BE  . 

-Available  to  all  aeniofa  and  griuhiatea  of  the  Orea^0ohnatown  Area  Vo-Tech  School. 
^>«Avallable«to  buaineaa^and  induatr^  aeeking  emp^jlj^ea.  ^  ^  ^ ' 

mecna  of  provlding>|paer'  communlcationa  between  the  buaineaa  world  and  the  achool. 

'  .*•  . 

tHe  pucement  specialist  is 

«  -^An  Individual  who      had  eiteuive  «xperienoa  In  business  ind  industry  m  well  #s 
twlng  s  certined  school  counselor.  , 


AEC  Chemical  \'omi) any  *.  - 

Pittsburgh,  PA       ■     .  ^  ,  .*        ;  .     .  ' 

Deax  Sir:  "  .      ^*  ' 

'        •  •.      *  , 

«  '  The  Greater  Jd-mctovm  Area  Vocational -Tcclinical  ^Schbol  is  actively  involved 
in' both,  trai.ni)\7  yoxux;  people  fox^  ent:!?^'-  level  Jobs  and  in -helping  our  graduates 
begin  theirr-c are ors  by  pn:x)viding  placqjhent  services  for  them, 

V/e  arc  one  of  the  largest  area  vpcational-tecluucal' schools  in  Pennsylvania* 
Our' cnrrlcjrl.uni  includes  several  progrcms  in  the  surveying,  design,  and  driafting 
"areas;  one  of  v/hich  \o  the  I^:aft.ing  end  Machine  Ddis^^«  \\}c  v:re  attempting  to  ,      .  . 
determine  wher^  there  ar^o  Realistic  oppoi;tunitieVj  for  gmploj^TnGht^r  h4.gh  schf^bl 
'graduates  of  this  pro/jrom,    \16  axe  asking  specifically  4f  you  wo^iRK^ire  those 
young  people  into  entry  level  positions.    Mm  don* t  necessarily  have^to  know  openings 
na>f,  "but  rather  if  you  Have  hired  .people  v;ith  thi^evel  of  trainin-  in  the  past  ^ 
or  if  at  ftome  futia^e  drv^fe  there  might  be  euiployment  f^  theifl#    We  hoi^e  Htib  cncour^^^ 
our  students  I5y  dpVoloiSihg  a  list  of  ppt^tial  employes • 

Our.  Drafting  and  M.'^Mne  J)enign  (Hoahani^l  Drafting)  prograi^is  designed  1» 
enable  students  to  develop  entr^i^evel  sljillr;  in  the  follov/lng  area^:* 

Drafting  construct »03^  (geometic  construction);  theory  of  chape  cfeccr:^l ion; 
skotcJiin-:  (froohajui);''rGadi2*>g  and^intc^^^^^  working  drawingts  auxiliaiy  views 

and  resolution:; J  soctiDnn  rjid  other  coaventi,ons;  size,  location  and  toleroncing; 
most  ^tyi)or.  of  i^^.*ne^^^^  tn  -wido  ur^  todny  i)iclu(Ung  threaded  pS^anent,  and*  quick  •   .  . 
rcleasie; 'piotioMal  Jurav/Ing  inclu^lin/c,.  i.*oiT7C^:;ic,  oblique,  ajid  one  and  two  point 
porsper- Liver:;  foundation:;  in  tcc^.nrijoal  muf:trabioinl;  v;eldij:.^  drawiiv:o;  cruns,  linkages, 
njid  gears;  fiiax^J'aco  d^.volofr.oni.r;  c^nd  Intersections  and  function:^l  drawings.  A 
portion  of  the  prorj^'^'n  devot^^d  towfruniliari^iin^:  the  s^tadonts  with  the  various 
practi^f^s  in  related  riveas  »uch  as  Kacljine  Cho]^'  V/olding  and  Metal  FaLricatiori.  ' 
Inntnirjtion  is  rjivoji  nr;  to  t))e  t:/T»rs  of  cpd^rinA  and  matc:?lals  used  in  these  areas. 
Ours  is  a  ful3-«tiino  rcliool  ':).nd  in  addy/fon  to  l^oir  ^drafting  j^jid  machine  design 
training  the  students  ti.l:3  ro.-^tlar  aomlc.nio  subjects  IncluJiii^-  soaisl  ctudioc, 
various  Fnglish  coufj^x-s.,  liLngu:'^:os,  nL^c^bir'a,  gobmeti-y,  trigonometry,  advanced 
mathemation,  chemirtiy,  ph^:;ics,  biolojsfy,  and  advanced  sciences, 

' '   -    "  '  \ 

If  you  ff)ol  thal>  your  oori}):iny  offa^^s  opi-)ort unities  Tor  our  'drafting  and  maxjhine  . 
design  gradu;:to;^,  pleaX'o  indic;ato  as  f:\vn)i  on 'tho  enclocod  posto^ard.  An*early 
recpon::c  uoulfi  bo  mojt  apurocialod.    If  ^\;o  con'eVer  bo  of  soi-vice  to  you,  please 
let  uc*  knew. 

.  *  TlKUik  yChi  for  your  tir^e  ;uid  \yonnid(;u'aLibri, 

fMnccrely, 

.  .         ■      J      V  •        '  .  :  Hoiiald  M/RovAn:;f^k 

ERIC    .     '    .       ^  ' 
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Dato 


Lasi;  . 
Uowc^  Addrcr;i':;  Street 


Middle 


ii- 
I 

r 


I 
I 

I 
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I 
I 
J 
I 
I 
t 


Af;e  •  f   1:   Hc/rht  "   '   ^'    /      Moiftht Sox'  Male 


.  Pate  pr  Birth 


Privor'a  Licpnse? 


No 


Marital  Stotu. 


•p 


Years  An-Iirich  Shop 


Aro  yoM  lojkin^A^  for  ru!l-ii#.G  cinplojTi^ont^after  eraduation? 
If  y;.-,  l-^pl  njir.ora  Choices  (Order  of  Proforenbc)  Fir^Jt  * 

Socotid   

Third  _^ 

Lone:  term  Career  Ob.lectivca   .  ,  

Edncatiin'^J.  Coaln  ,  ,   g  ,   .  :  

;    :'v-Oc:':;r        '  ^Job  Titla  ^  JJates 

(1):         .'■'■■■.-.l^-,  --. — i-^v— .— -  ^^-^-^^ — 


Yes 


^0  • 


TO! 


"To: 


;i!:,vc  yov;  vv;;intt.rci  v'ilh  Ulc?  St:ifcc  .■"..,pj ,^y..,:c.r,|-,  Sorvio*  (iiiES)? 


Yes 


Bate  of  Pay 


■Kolblc  "   ^ 


bn  •D'^.  :'o         thiG  yo::r  . 


liono  /Jchool 


o 
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'■M£[]]|]  2\;sicvr,  )^ol4.s-\ip-  ^thcrc;.  /  ■  '  ^-^^^ -  -J 


■.■  3  lilrA;' attained  bef?j/p  tJlc^ll^^.f 


t^f^pi-nful  \ln c: er tkin t v / Vac.i  1 1  a t i on 


on 


^  2  UsucKi^iy aduiv^  explanation'-, 


■  :l|/Exer-fcx5  jlnfiu^^pce  on  '  others ' 
'  3.  Pi^spnis  ide4=s  in  orderly  mannea:  . . 

'V?;prere;r5-.  to,  lot  others  lead  • 
l^Faai#-  to^se^l  s:elf -  or  ideas  ,  ^£4. 


■V     '  .i' .  -He  r '  trj.  etc  g 


i 


7 


_  ]^  j7lp4::b:uatio  vl'eonciderc.to,  •  so  nixer' 
_  1^.  Tao-tful,  r^'^cGS  friends  easily  •  ' 
_  3:  Efts  eGtribl:^Lh<i^'d-  c^'OU^  . 
2  -^tands  Lack-  cr  is^cially  inep^t  . 


■'^"^  ^  Ordinary-  j)rc=^lcn:.)  -  and  corccms 


J.  V 


1 
I 

i 

1 


  U  RQCorr^ncT^io,-  .  ■  ' 

P  ]>:.plo:/r.ble-^t  entry  loYel/     ;  , ,  ,  \ 
I  .  1  >>ploya^le  ■  only  v;i  th^  cuperrision^ 


■  ^ 

I* 


Notification  of  J6b|0|ieniiig  ; 


I 


DATE. 


r  ^EMn.OYEftt  NAME. 


fCRtONS  TO  qONTACTi^ 
EMh.OYER'S  AODRESeL 


I 

I  TELEtHONE  •lUMWERf 
^DESCRirtlONOF 


FUIX  THIS 


op-or 


Duntf  srtcirr 


Rlltlt  "HJOa: 


f 


Otto  (Mt4«itW  FtapmtloB 


1 

1 


Ttltpbom  NiinilMr 


Tjfptof 


Iiiflriictioiial  Aims  8«rwl: 


a)  to  ii^nttc^* 


TiU#:  • 


Additional  Infonnatioii: 


RBPBIUIALS: 
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NAME 


SHOP 


DATE 


kmpLoyment  status 


I 


JOHNSTOWN  VO  TEiCH  EMPLOYER  RECORD  qARD 


REFERRALS: 


NAME 

<r     SHCf  • 

DATE 

EMPLO YM  ENT  ST ATaS 

• 

— — T  — — —y 

■  ■  t , 

7^—  

- 

•  ■  •  /'  •  .  

 — ■     "  /    ■       '     "[  : 

'/ 

c    .               .  > 

•  ,  \ 

d 

—  ^ 

 '  "-r-  \  '  ■ 

-        J  ■  • 

^ — :  

 1_  _ — ^  _ 

m 

Additional  Infonnation: 


■  ER?C 


TO  THE  $ENI 


Thi.  "HO^  TO  GET  A  JOB  Klt'V  is  being  provided  to  help  you  find  employment. 
hope  that  the  information  contained'in  ttvdloUia^m  be  helpful  in  finding  your  fint  jb|>  or  in 
the  future  when  you  tte  dianginl  jobs.  Th^  information  will  be'uwfUl  whm  you  cofttatii  W 
pibym  through  letten  aiid  inte^nwiwf .  pr«pi|M  reiumet,  or  fiU  out  appUeation  blanlu,  HciiiiiB-. 
b*.  th#  lim^ioyct  kn6%f  ^u  only  by  what  you  praKnt  him  and  by  how  yoii^dP  ^.  Mate  yoWr 
■elf  look  at  good  at  you  can  but^Bb  H6neft.  Be  yburie^ 

-  ■  .  .  .       .  ■   ,  ■'  -'  ■  ■  '  *      *  '    .  '  ■ '  ■ 

You  have  40  ■ell.your&K^  convince  the  emptoyei  that  yqu  iQLthe  bait  man  or  woman 

for  the  Job.  '    '~  ' ' .'-  /f^ 


Keep  thii  folder  for  future  um.  Youll  be  nirpriwd  how  heldhil  tt  will  be.  Uw  it  loJton 
help  wanted  iKlt,  copies  of  teeumes  and  letten,  and  akiy  other  infonnation  that^might  be  hel^^ 
fut  when  youYe  looking  for  a  job/ 

Remember  the  Job  Placement  Service  and  Oueer  Resourie  Center  are  here  to  help  you, 
both  while  you'ke  in  ichool  and  after  you  graduate.  Gobd  Luckl 


Ronald  Rovanaek 
Job  Placement  OfOoe 


ERIC 


ERIC 


SOURCES  OFaOB  LEADS 


W4 


■/  4 


■  4 


Fta^of  all,  if  you  know  of  a  job  opening^in  your  field  which  you  would  Iike,or  if 
ypu  know  of  a  company  for  which  yoU  wtiuld  like  to  work,  sdbniit  an  applicatioa 

—  Check  with  the  Job  Plasement  Office  at^^  Vo  Tech.   Many  enipl<^en  caU  us  when 
they  want  to  hire.  ? 

Check  with  your  shop  teacher  to  find  out  if  he  knows  of  any  openings. 

—Check  with  relatives^  friends,, and  neighbors  to  see  if  they  know  anybody  who  can 

help^you.     •    .  ^  • 

^  Check  the  yellow  pages  in  the  phone  book  for  the  types  of  industries  and  the  names 

of  companies  which  might  have  the  kind  of  job  you  want  or  need  the  kinds  of  skills 

you  have  to  offer. 

•»  '  - 

. *        ■  '    ■  , 

Go  to  the  private  personnel  agencies  in  the  area.  They're  listed  under  ''Einployment 

Agencies';  in  the  yellow  pages.  Remember,  however  that  unlike  the  school 
placement  office,  they're  primary  reason  for  helping  ^oa  is  to  make  money,  lliey 
charge  a  fee  for  their  services.  Some  companies  who  hire  through  personnel  ^gm^iicis 
will  pay  the  fee  if  they  hire  you,  but  normally  you  will  hfve  to  pay  it.  Be  tli^ 
you  completely  understand  their  feesystem  before  you  sil|h  imy^4QCumeht,<^^^  li^pt 
any  job  with  a  con^pany  (o  which  they  refer  ypu.  Oneii  you 
job  you  ar#  commfttM  to  paying  |he  fee  wliether  oT^^^^  you  ever  go  to-wort^tcnr  the 
company.  .  ;.i<^-^      v ■  .\ 

Check  the  7^Want  Adt*^  in  the  nempaper 

Go  to  the  PennsyivaniJi  Bureau  of  Emplc^ment  Security  on  Uncoln  Stieet  in 
Johiistown.  Many  employers  hire  all  their  pe6ple  through  the  State  Em|rioyment 
(Office.  ' 


ft- 


THE  CEtTER  OF  APPLICATrON 


A  cover  totter  AovUt  thng*  W  mtdomd  nhMi  •  vhuim  is  maitod.  Somt  fbeti 
dfeDuM  iBBsp  in  ndnd  an: 


vtitto.aildNM); 


'W'-'    Jbt  tottiriliaukrbinWKima  tb  iijiafls  iimbB(n 

2.      BlKouklbi  iijpiiiioil  ind  iitncitipiilidirt  7" 
a.       OnwIlM  latter  im«  to  iateodueatlitm^  7 
^4!r^>    Tb«  lattit  ihould  ba  wilttm  in  iliiqte.  Anct  kofoaii,  ba  giammitiraWy  oooact, 
iBiidnaatly,t3rpad.' .  '    l  ' 

6.  lliatotterflwttldtalMthainitiatlwtoii^lM 
6/  ,  Vm  tllmiauMmiBW 

7.  >,  :aiifitiMiiattaviiiiiii;::.  -        .  .''"^^  " 

8.  :  IT  jmm  W  piiqpaitaf  tlia  totter  oaoiiilt  tlia  idipol  ptaoamMt  oOoi^  an 
'      inalfiVelor  ill  tiw 


^wiitiii. 


':f': 


V  . 
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THE  JOB  RESUME  AND  SAMPLE 

A  reiume  ii  a  tummary  of  what  an  individual  hat  to  otter  an  employer.  You  ahould  att- 
empt to  organke  and  present  your  qualifications    such  manner  that  the  employer  wiU  be 
able  to  teU  at  a  glance  what  you  can  do  for  him.  A  resume  wiU  serve  as  an  in 
time  by  eliminating  purposeless  interveiws,  help  the  applicant  organize  his  thoughts  abput  hit 
qualifications*  and  focus  the  employer's  attention .  on  Uiesiik  qual^cations.  the  reiume 
should  be  breif  (one  or  two  pages),  but^sufficent  to  include: 

■  ■        r ' 

<•     q..  •.  ■. .  ^  -  .     ■■  '  • 

\  (1)      Personal  DaU:  ^ 


"5 


ERIC 


}.  .        Name,  Address,  Telephone  Number,  Health*  Marital  Status, 
^         etc.  • 

(2)  t^feducation;  • 

^  -  High  School,  Shop  or  Mi^r,  Leii^  of  time  in  program 

(kade  Average,  SkiUs  learned,  eto. 

-  Related  Subjects 

-  Special  Interests  or  Skills  •  such  as  Typing,  Shorthand,  Key 

.  Punching,  Slide  Rule,  Micrometer,  eto. 

f  ■  • 

-  Extracurricular  Activities  ./ 

(3)  Work  History: 

Include  full-time  and  part  time  jobs*  as  well  as  coop  jobs. 
Start  by  listing  your  most  recent  job  and  working  backwards. 
Includeiliites,  names  of  employers,  job  titles,  and  duties 

(4)  Interests  or  Hobbies: 

(5)  References:  t 

^  List  the  names,  addresses,  and  telephone  numbers  of  three 

people  who  are  willing  tp  vouch  for  your  character  and/or 
abilitiei.   Be  sure  to  get  pno^  approval  of  the  people  whom 
you  use  for  references.  ^ 
A  cover  letter  should  always  be  included  when  the  resume  is  mailed.  To- 

glfther  they  will  help  greatly  in  getting  the  interview  you  desire. 


f HUNO  OUI^  THE  APPLICATION  BLA 


I. 


KtiglW  YQIIR  WORK  RfoORD 


Bt.  abk  to  giv*  a  oontliiout  rtoord  of  any  jobp  you  hava  had,  including  vacation,  part-tima 
anid  0QK>p  joba. 

—Kttow  tha  namaa  of  pwioua  ampteyirt  and  thair  kinds  of  burin  watai  . 

—  Know  tha  axact  dataa  of^m^ymant. 

.  —  Know  tha  axaet  natura  ct/Qu  yrork  you  did. 
»  Know  ^  namat  of  panbi^  abla  to  giva  information  about  your  parfonnanoa . 

—  Know  tha  caaaons  for  gi^  up  or  loaing  your  pravioua  joba. 

—  Look  for  any  raasoi^^  rtlationsh^  batwaan  your  paat  training  or  axparianoa  and 

potential  jobs.  Do' not  diunin  similarities  because  they  are  not  a  perfect  fit. 

-Gat  panniMion  of  thraa  paopla  to  uaa  thair  namas  aa  rtfaranoaa.  Uaa  namaa 
school  paraonnal,  naighbort,  formar  amployara,  ate. . 


KMQW  YOUR  SCHOOL  REOQRD 

—Know  the  schools  you  attandM  and  dates  of  attandanoa.  ' 
— Ba  able  to  answ^uastions  regarding  your  favoritt  subjects  and  why  you  Ukad  tham. 
-Know  the  subjects  and  counsa  in  which  you  fot  tha  bast  padaa  .  ^ 
-In  what  achool  or  collage  estraeurricuUur  acthrities  did  you  paitidpataT 


ERIC  ^ 
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lAMPLE  APf»LICATION  FOR  EMPLOYMEN 


PFRSONAL  INFORMATION 

Date 


NAME  . 
PteiyontI  information 


Date 


Name 


Sogisd  Si?eurit 
)  Number 


Social^curit}^^  / 
^     .    Number  ;  

Age  ;'  ■         .  >^Sc^ 


Piipsent  Addrcss__ 
Vermanent  Address 
mone  No. 


Own  Home 


Da^  of 

Binh 


Height 
Single  _ 


Weight 


Rent 

V —  ' 

Color  of 
Hair  


Married 

Dependents  6ther 
No.  Of  Children     Thart  Wife/ChUdren 

If  related  to  anyone  in  our  employ 
state  name  and  department^ZL 


_Widowa[^ 


Divorced 


Scpiirvjitcd 


or  u.  s. 


Employment  Desired 
Position      •  " 


ate^You 


Are  you  now  employed?. 


 -'Start^ 

iLsd.  may  we  inquire  ^ 
of  your  pMent  employer?. 


Did  you  ever  previously  submit  an  application  to  us? . 


When?. 


Years         SubjecCTsw        H  'tc  • 
Name/Location  of  School        Attended        Studied  ^Olira.luauM 


Subjects  of  Special  Study  or  Research  Work 


U  S.  Military/ 
Naval  Service . 


Rank. 


Present  Membenhip  in 
NatM .  Guard  or  Reserves 

^    •  .■ 


»      Activies  Other  Than  Religious  (Civic,  Athletic,  Fraternal^ct.X 

ERIC  _ 


Neg»£hre  >ck^^^  inte^eil      which  frequantly  tead  to 

Injection  otthe  i^iplicaiit  \(at:^nlpo)^     153  bompanifi  rar^ad  by  Fkank  $.  Endiciott, 


2.  •      Overb^ring  -  Qvi»^^       -  cbnceitetl  ''superidrity  comj^ra''  ^ '^^^  it 

3.  IhabiUty  to  expnml^^ 

4.  «  '  4  Lack  of  pliuuiinglfor  car^     purpoae  and  goab.\         i.       ^  : 
>  5.       Lack  of  interest  ;and  enthusiasm  ;  paipiw,  -indifferent. 

.  6. /  /   LK:k  of  confidence  and  ix>ij|e  *  nei^^ 

v7^      \i!:aiU^  .        Z'.  •  \, 

OveremphpiM  on  mohey  « inti^^ 
'  9.  -    toot  (K^hoiastic  record  -  just  got'  ,  by;  •      .  .  '  ^     ,  - 

10.  ^kwiUing  t(^  start  at  bottom  « i»pec^  > 

11.  Makes  excui^  -  evasiveness  *  jbii^dges  on  uhCmmble  Ihi^^  in  the  re<A>n^. 

12.  ^Lickof  tact.    ■  .     -  '        ■        \  '  ^  " 

13.  *'Lac1c  of  maturity.       ^    ;      '       !      -  ^        v  : 

14.  ^  "^IjU^kdicQ  >  ,     /  • 

16:      Coiklenmatk>ir  $^  past  e^^  .  .  ^  _ 

16.  ;>    I^k  ql  sbdal  uudersUnd^  ;  i  '  '  / 

17.  ri«arfceidisl%  ^    ,  ^ 
i0.      Lack  jof  vitality,.       *"  '  ; .         -  ■^  ■ 

19:    •  Fiils  taio<dt]Xt^^  ,        -  ^ 

20.  /    Limpv^y  iiwd^^^  v        '  ^  ; 

21.  Iwiecision^  - 

22.  ImU  ^cation  -  lakeside  pleasures 

23.  Unhat^y  niarried^  l^^^ 

24.  faction  with  pare^^^  ^ 
26.      l^oppy  apidicition  blluik. 

26.  Merely  shopping  ardtind. 

27.  Waiita  job  oniy /or  short  time. 

28.  Li^tkr  sense  of  humor. 

29.  -    Lack  of  knowledj^  of  fidd  of  spedalizatii 

30.  Parents  make  decisions  for  Mm^ 
31*      No  interest  injcpmpany  or  in  andust^r? 
32.  \    Bmpjiasis  on  whom  h0  knows. 
33«  c^^Un^dUinghesi  tp  go  liHiere  we  send  him 

.34v  royiucai.. '''^^ '   -../,,■■■■.  /  /  ■ 

36.      Low  imoml  st^  ,        '  V  a 

36.  '      Lazjr-  V     *  '       ■  '  ^  *    -  ^  .  '  ^  \^ 

37.  Intolerant /strong^rejudicesr^^^^  ^  \ 

38.  iNwrow  interests.  ^  ^  ,  . 

39.  Spends  much  time  in  movies. 

40i  Poor  handling  of  personal  finances.  ;      ^     '  ] 

41.  1:  No  interest  in  commiii^ 

42.  Inability  to  take critidsm.  •  / 

43.  Xack  of  appr^tibn- of  thd  A(d^  .  - 

44.  Radical  jjieas.  ^ 

46.  Late  to  interview  without  good  reason.  4 
.  46.  Never  heard  of  coippany. 

47.  Failure  tib^press  appreciation  for  intervi^ewerV  time. 

48.  'Asks  no  questions  about  the  jolf^  |i  ;  ^  ,  ^ 

49.  Hif^ii^  .  ,  •  • 
60.      Indefinito'leiiKMMw  to 


ACCE  S$I ON  NUMBE  R :     VTI 0  2738 


PUBLtCATION  DATE:  JULT5 


title:     personality  CHARACtERISf  ICS  and/ BACKjSRqUND/  lNFORMAT^^  WHICH 
©IFpERENTlATE  FRESHMEN  COUEGE  STUDENT^M^T  PiRilJ^      OR  DROPOUTS. 

PERSdNAL  author:     LYMAN*  'MERLeNE  HOPE 
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establish  criteria  kpplicabl^  in  distinguishing  the  potential 
ytlcre  dropout  or  persl.srter.     The  sample  .was  made  *  up  of  277  ■ 
students  enrolled  in  Freshmen  Orii^ntatloa  class  at  Panhati41e  State  , 
jUhiversity  during  the  Fall,  1974  ^ei^ester .    The  d4ta  were  collected       V  , 
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(n)  composite  ACT  score^  The  jchi-si^uare  was  u^e^  to  d^dcribe     ;  J 

t,he  perslgters  and.  dro'p^S^if''^  The  hypotheses  were  examinee^ by  ,  f 

^     multivariate  analysis  of/^viariance.    ,      |    ,  ;  ^1 

Findings  and  Conclusions:     Regarding  hypotheses ,y  the  32  dropouts  were  /  ^ 
fpund  to  be  mor^  impulsive  than  jfhe  pet^ii^cers  ^^ti^cU^^  the 
OPI  scales/   Itv  background  informatioh  th6  dro^oiits  <fOore^  of  ten  . 
had  fatipers  With  less  than  a  high  school^education  jlfnd  md^je  dftea 
had  not  ;de:;lared  a  major  field  o^  study.    Significant  differences 
were  foiind  for  all  the  freshipen  students  with  9  of  the  14  DPI* 
scales  regarding  11  of  the  14  background  characteristics.  When 
only  w'inen  students  were  considered,  significant  diffeiredces  were, 
found  Hith  6  of  the  14  DPI  scales  regarding  7  of  the  14  background, 
characeeristlcsr.    The  Coefficient  of  Multiple  Detenainat ion  tell^ 
the  proportion  of  variance  in  OPI  scales  thajf  were  associated  with 
the  background  characteristics.     In  thie!  lease  of  all  the  freshmeii 
students, '  the  variance  oh  the  OPt  scaled  ^scores  associated  with  the 
background  characteristics  ranged  from       percent  to  41  ig^cent^ 
When  only  the  women  were  considered,  fr<^|n  54  percent  to  71  percent 
of  the  variance  associated  with  the  background  chatacteristJl.CA^ 
was  associated  with  the  OPI  scale  S\Core$i  *  Considering  the  men  . 
and  women  together  anH  only  the  women,  fcjie  women  had  larger  ^pro- 
jtortiiOns  of  variance  . on  the  OPI  scal^  scpres  aissociated  with  the 
>ackgrotind,  characteristics .  j  ' 
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CHAPTER  I 

/  .  .  : 

*  '    .  INTRODUcildN 


•'Oklahoma  Panhandle  State  University  is  a  four-yeaA college.  The 
enrollment  wa^  approximately  1,400  in  the  Spring  term  o-f  the  1969-7P 
academic  year,  and  currently  the  total  enrollment  is  about  1,000.  How- 
ever,  the  nuaiber  of  Home  Economics  majors ^has  increased  during  the  paat 
five  academic  years.     The  number  of  majors  in  1969>wa8  19  and  currently 
Koijie  economics  has  about  40  majors.    The  concern  Is  to  maintain  the 
earollment  in  h.ime  eGQno^nic:s  at  its  present  level  or  increas^e  it. 
*        Researchers  have  been  trying  to  discern  why  so  many  students,  havji 
dtopped  oi:t  of  cfollege.    No  one  has  been  able  to  predict  who  will  drop 
out  nor  th^ precise  cause  of  the  withdrawal/   Greene  (1966)  wrocfc  in 
Preventing  Student ■ Dropouts  that  dropoutsa^e  caused  by  apKJitiplicity 


He  chinks  that  because  of  tt)e  different  combinations  which  are  possible 
f'-r  ^       :^  ^v.^\  df*opc'Jt ,  we  i;-.ed  to  Vn-v,^  about  all  the  f«ictors 

related  to. dropping  out  of  school.    To  effectively  predict  the  potential 
dropout,  each  s-:hd«:>l  systj^m  must  develop  an  instroment  built  on  known 
character  isc±/;:8  of  dropouts  from  its  system^    According  tq  this  source, 
factors  that  could  be  considered  when-  developing-such  an  instrument  are 
age,  failure,  attendance,  home  conditions,  reading  ability,  intelligence 
fri^n^A  disinterest  in  school,  iJlss^tlefacf ion  with  school,  and  partlci 
patlon  in  school  activities.    ^  ^ 
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According  to  Panos  and  Astia  (1968),  some  reasons  that  women  left 

college  were  marriage,  dissatisfaction  with  college^^  change  in  career 

*  ■* 

interests,  finances,  and  recon'sideration  of  interests  and  goals.  This 

•  •  •■  ^ 
particular  s.tudy  indicated  that  personal  factors  such  as  emotional  prob- 

lems,  marriage^  an^  financial  problems  had  a  greater  influence  upon 

•.  ♦  _^ 

student  attrition  than  the  academic  environment 4 


An 'area  of  general  concern  that  should  be  otganized  to  facilitate 


the  growth  and  development  of  students  is  testing.  ySchools  ^Jhould 

vof  tests  1 


secure  valid  data  about  each  student,' and  the  use 
by  Schrelber  (1964),  who  says: 


s  suggested 


There  are  two  major  reasons  why  counselors  and  teach*  ^ 
ers  should  be  concerned  Wlch  studying  students:     (a)  to  / 
develop  an  understanding  o:^  students  in. order  to  provide 
them  with  needed  help;  (b)  to  help  <%pch  student  to  under- 
stand liimself,  to  grow  in  ability  to  solve  his  own  prob- 
lems effectively,  and  to  achieve  educational  goals 
ccnmiensurate  with  his  abilities. 

The  counseling  program  in  schoolli*  utilises  test  data 
to  serve  the  above  purposes.    CounselVrs  utilize  test 
results  directly  in  (a)  counseling  wich  students  for 

dr.cision  making,  (b)  assisting  students  in  selecting  a  .  . 

vo::aticn,  and  (c)  helj^ing-i^tudents  choose  a' school  for  ^ 
.further  e<lucacion  (p.  127).^  ' 

Thi:T^  IslJittle  valid  iilf orination  as  to  the  methods  o*f  recruiting, 
the  retenti::/n  of  students,  and  the  personality  characteristics  of  stu- 
dents at  Panhandle  State  University.    Present  adv^ement  involves  either 
a  personal  contact  with  the  teacher  in  a  stude^f's  chosei^ major  field 
or  advis'^m^nt  by  one  of  the  ^vq  men  employed  in  public  relations.    Many  « 
times  if  the  enrollment  takes -pi a^^  during, the  summer,  students,  during  / 
the  first  siepester,  may  be  placed  in  all  classes  outside  the  major  T 
field  of  srtudy  and  have  no  contact  with  teachers  in  the  major  they  - 

selGcnod.    After  considering  the  information  available* about  the  students 

*'  ■  ,         ■  ' 
^nd  lack  oif  rc3^;arch  on  personality  and  background  pbfaracteristics  of 

.'  •      .     -'  ■ 


students  enrolled  as  freshtten,  it  seemed  that  study  centering  the  ^• 
{^aislsters  and  dropouts  could  te  Kelpful  and -was  needed,  '  \ 


,1    /"     ..  ^  ; 

'  Statement  of  the  Problem 


( 


What  personality  chat|cteri8tl!'cs  a(n<iCt>ackgrouhd  information  dis-  \ 
tingulsh 'freshmen  collie  studants  a?J^r8j;ster«  or  dropoutp?  The^jfocus 
of  this  sfudy  was  to  establish  criteria  useful  in  differentiating  the 
potential  dropout  or  In' predicting  a  student's  persistence.         ^  ; 

Hypot]^^e8 

'    1^'  There  ^jjCtwi  no  significant  differences  batw6en  pers'istera 

and  dxbpoui:^       maasured  by  scorets  on" the  Oamlbus  Personality 


Invent(^y  with  respect  to 

■  vv  .  .  ♦  \  .  •  \  f  ^  ^ 

tics  listed  below.^ 


^ch  of'the  wackground  cftdracterifl-  ' 


\ 


a.  sex 

i 

b.  marital  ^jtatus 

c.  employment  status  (hours^jraployed) 


d.  t  sizjB  of  ToT^i^kunity 


e. 


ntobcT/^  schools  attended 


ere^  reared  t?he  most  years 


A- 


\ 


fo|^  c^it4ploMng:  a'^vo  y^ar^*(3fegro;e  or- a  four-year 


degree 

*         ' plji%»  fdr^^jan^f erring 
\      h..    lat|||uayie  spojcen       the  home 
t.    income  of  jthe  family  / 
i.'    edii&at^<Mi  leViel^f  the  father-, 

k,    pd^ication  leveJL       tlfS^  mother 
major  fiel^^  of  stiidy    ^  • 


r 
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m.    religious  preferenqfe     \  •  ^ 

'  n.    composite  ACT  score 
2.    There  will*Be  no  significant  differences  J>etween  persisters 
and  dropouts  who  are  freshmen  ^Dmen^S'^l^  students 

and  dther  fr^eshmen  w6men  students  .^s  mea^ureJj  by  the  scores 

.,  •      ■  •      .  .    .  .  '     ■   '  .  .  " 

nn  ^>1P  nmn-thng^Wfann^'tty  i;nYentQry  with  respect  to  each  of 
the  background  characteristic8riste(J  below, 

a.  marital  st(€frti«^  ' 

*         .   ,.  *  "      '*  ■  "'  . . 

b.  employment  status  (hours  employed) 

c.  size  pf^jtgmmHnity  wher%  reared  the  most  yea;rs  ]  ' 

d.  ^num^er  of  schools  attended  •  ^^^'^ 
.  e.    plans  for  completing 'a  two-year  degree  or  a  four-yaar 

*  degree . 

plans  for  transferring^  .  , 

g.  language  spoken  in  the  home 

h.  income  of  the  familJN  ^  jL 
education  level  ojE  the  father  '  , 
education  l^evel  of  the  mother, 
major  field  of  study  ^ 

ma    composite 'ACT  score         .  ' 

■•         •  '  ■      ■  : 

Jhe  statistical  probability  level  acceptable  far-*significance  in 

^        ,       .      .- ,  .  . 

this  study  was  established  as  .05  or  better. 


Definition  of  Terpis, 


student  attrition—a  statisticai  reference  to  students  w/p  vbl^in- 


^^^jly.  withdrew,  dropped  put>  or  were  academically  dismissied  from  theT  i 
institution  (Dismuke,.  1973). 

Dropout — a  student  whau«B^riginally  enrolled,  who  terminated 
the  enrollment  and  was  no;t  enrolled  "al^^hji^beginning  of  the  spring 
semester,  1975.        defaulter  is  a  student  who  withdraws  within  the 
semester  and  will  be  a  part  df  the  dropouts^  for  this  study  (Coffelt 
and  Hobbs,  1964;  Rose,  1965).  ^  ^  * 

^  PeMigtersr- those  stiidents  who-^completed  courses  and  enrolled  for 
another  semejst^r.    A  transfe^^^^^tudent  who  termj,n^fl%4 
at  one  institution  and  In      subsequent  semester  .er^gX^^^S^t'  some  otVer 

•  .     ■  ■  '  ■  ■■^  ^'       ■  ■■  '    ■   ■  ■    "         "  '    ■  .-.  ; 

instituticm:^  For  jthls  study,  ,^,ra*nsfers  will' b^  cbnsidered  ^s  persisters' 
(Cof felt  and  Hobbs,!.,  1964;  Rose,  1965).  '       "  — 

Background  Inf onnation-rinf ormAtion  obtained  from  each  student ' 

^  ■  ■  -i:  ■      ■  ^ 

about  that  person's  past  eac^erietice  and  about  his  or  her  •family.  ^ 

•  ■     y  :  ■    : ■  H'i '  ■'  .  /  ■'^  ^ 

Definjjtt^^njs  of  Scales  of  the  Oirtnlbus  Personality 
Inventory 

^  A  devilled  definition  o^he  OPI  scales  is  discussed  in  the  reyiew  ' 

of  literc?;tnre.    A  simplified  version  "of  the^e  scales  follows. 

1.    ThinkiiTg  Introversio'n-s-llking  f or  oref lective  thought,  i^^s  and 
tractions,- an4  academic  abtlvities. 


2.    Theoretical  Orientation — preference  for  dealing  with  theoretical 
matters  and  problems  and  for  using  scientific  m.ethods. 

A  ^  ■  '  '       ■         *  ■ 

*  -  .        .  ^-   ■  # 

■<  « 

T 


Esthetlclsm — interest  ln»  and  sensitivity  of' reap9nse  t;o,  * 

painting)  sculpture,  lousict  iLiteirdture,'4and  draina.  * 

CQmplfixlty--tolerance  or  Ijklng  for  flexibility  in  viewing 

■  ^         '     *      •  "•  •         .  ^ 

j^Ald  organizing  phenomena  vith  emphasis  on  the  hovel  and  experi- 

mentioTas  contfasted  with  a  rigid  or  simplistic  view.  ^ 

Autonomy — drive  for  personal  lh<|ppendence,  intellectual  ^nijj^ 

'■  ■  ■  .        '        ■  ♦    ■  •. 

pol^itical  liberalism,  and  tolerance;  freedom  from  judgmental 

*  ,     ■    '  *  ■' "'  ' 

or  authoritarian  thinkttfg. 

Religious  brientat lon-^eyt eht  of  involvement,  commitment  and 
belief  in  conventional  religious  doctrines  aoid  p^^^^^^^^* 
Social  Extrovehrsion-*interest  in  keeking  arid  enjoying  social 
activities  as  cQnt rested  with  a  tendency  to  withdraw  from 
'social  contacts  . and  responsil)^litie6« 


lid] 
3  ft 


itnpulse  Expresslon-^readinesy  to  express  impulses  (including 
feelings  of  sensuality,  rebellion,  and  aggression),  and  to 
seek  gratlficatibn  either  in  thaught^or  in  overt  action.. 
Pars ona  1  I n t e gra 1 1  on — a t.t  1 1 udes  ^nd  behaviors  that  characterize 
the  socially  adjusted  or  Integrated  person  as  contrasted '^with 
the>socially  alienated  or  disturbed  person- 

A^>.''.ety  Level  -  -freedom  frcm  symptoms  of  anxiety  related,  to    .  * 

social  maladjustment  and  poor  self-concept. 

^  -0 

Altrriism— at  filiation,  trusting,  and  ethical  concern  for  the 
feelings  and  welfare  of  others  as  opposed  to  a  distan^^imjper- 
.3pnal  view. 

Practical  Outlook — interest  in  the  practical  and  utilitarian 
applications  of  ideas  and  things;  tendency  to  setaVWrgh  value 
upon  material  possessions  arid  concrete  accomplishments. ^ 


J 


.   1»3,  ^  Ma9<H>llnl tyrFemlnlnlty-^Interests  anS  attitudes  i^comgion  to 


^  roamb^rs  of  one's  sex.     !?•  V 

'    '  \  •   '  ■         '•  r" '        ■    I'  ■■ 

14.    Response  Bias — ^ft  Indlc^ator  of  test-taking  attitudes,  reflect- 
ing  the  tendency  to  try  tp  make  a  good  or  a  bad  impression. 

■         Llipitations  of  the  Stiudy  * 

The  itiitial  limitation  of  tHe  study  was  the  selection  of  the  samplfe. 
:  •  ■  ■  /   ■  '      -    ■  -  . 

The  Fripshmen  Orieptatioi^  Class  at  Panhandle  State  University  was  t-he 

sample  and  no  evidence  is  available ^h^t  this  was  an  average  group. 

Another  limltfiitticn  of-  this  study  wias  related^to  geography.    Most  of 

the  p^rtlcipantis  were  products  of  the  area  close  tfo  . the  gollege  location. 

It  was  recogc^ized  that  such  A/arlables  as  art  agriculturally  domllfiated 

economy,  relativiely 'low  population  concentration,  and  limited  Indus-*. 

ttlal  output  place  definite*  Imitations  on  making  genisJralizatlons  to  « 

other,  states  cr  coiranunity  populations.  '■'■(,  ■ 

'         .  ,  Basic  Assumptions 

,     1«    Adviser's  in format  Ion  about  students  Included  background 


information  helpful  in  advising  the  student.  \ 

,  .     ■  .  ♦  •• 

2.     Aivl^cca  ihculd  be  recerplive  to  additional  information  about  - 
the  students  tTiey  advise. 

•      V     •     . .  • 

3-    The*  instruments  use9  in  the  study  sWould  provide  valid  data 
on  the  differentiation  of  students!'  attrition. 


/7 


Procedures 


Although  a  detailed^ J^ccolint  of  t^ie  procedures  for  this  study  are 
discussed  in  Chapter  III,  a  simplified  version  of  the  steps  taken  to 
accomplish  the  study  follows:  - 

"  1.     Information  gaiped  from  the  review  of  literature  was  used  in 

the  development  of  the  questionnaire,  items  about  backgrovjnd 

■      '  '     '  '  ■  ■ 

information  of  first-time  freshmen  college  students.     A  quest- 
ionnaire was  developed,  tested,  and  administered  to  det<?^ine 
the  background  information. 
2»     The  researcher  consulted  with  Panhandle  State  Universit) 


administration  to, seek  approval  to  select  the  study  population, 
consisting  of  . 280  first-time  freshmen  college  sjtudents.  The 

•  ■ 

,  st^uderits  were  enrolled  in  a  Freshmen  Orientation  l?^aka^at  j 
f  Panhandle  State  University. 
3.J    The  Freshmen  Student  Questionnaire-  an'd  the  OmhilSus  Personality^ 
Inventory  were  administered  to  the  selected  students  during  the 
se:cond  week  of  the  Fall  S>5jester  of  1974.     The  Onmlbus  Person- 
^ty  Inventory  was  machine  stored.  ^"  .  ' 

hose  who  persisted  and  those  who  dropped 

out  va^'""G^ained  from  records  at  thfe  college  during  the,  Fall, 

f  - 

1974  semester  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  Spring/  1975  san.e9ter. 

%  ■- 

Marital  status,  majot  field  of  stody,  religious  preference, 
and  composite  ACT  score  ware  taken  from  thie  Official  Enrollment 

Card. 

5.     Individual  follow-up  of  those  students  not  enrolling  for  the 
*  <  *  • 

Si. ring,,  1975  semasteit  was  necessary  to  determine  whether  they 

were  pexs5.sters  or  dropouts.     Transfers  at.  the  beginhipg  of 


the  Spring,  1975  semester  are- termed  per^lsters  in  this- study. 
Persl^ters  were  the  students  request iiig  a  transcript  to  be 
sent  to  another  inatitutlon  and  Indicating  to  the  registrar's 
office  plans  to  transfer.    Each  person  hot  enroiling-  and  not 
indicating  plans  to.  the  registrar's  office  Was  calleci  to  deter- 
mine whether  to  classify  that.student  as  a  dropout  or  perslster. 
'The  home  phone  number  of  the  students  was  taken  from  the  enroll- 
ment  card.    A  call  was  made  identifying  the  researcher;  The 
question  was,  "Is  (student's  name)  enrolled  in  an  institution- 
of  higher  edutation?"    An  answer  of  ygs  or 'no,  and  usually  the, 
identification  of  where  the  student  was  enrolled  were  given. 
The  person  answering  the  phone  was  told  "Thank  you,"  and  the 
conversation  ended.  . 

Data  was  tabulated  and  analyzed,  using  the  multivariate  analysis 
of  variance  to}determine  the  significance  of  differences  In 
the  srores  on  We  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  and  the  back- 
.groimd  info'rTcatlon  from  the  Freshmen  Student  Questionnaire 
between  dropouts  aridrperslsters.     The  chl-square  tests  were 
used  to  summarize  the  dlf  fetences  in  distributidS  found- between 
'.t  n  r.3t  two  groups  to  determine  whether  there  Is  a 'difference 
In  the  number  of  people  responding  in  certain  ways. 
Based  oh  the  findings  of  the  atutfy,  stJggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions were  made-whlch  could  be  used  for  the  advising  and  coun- 
3e].ing  of  freshmen,  college  students. 


v.. 

^    .  '  'Suuimary 


the  statement  of  the  problem,  hypotheses,  and  other  relevant 
information  have  been  Included  in  this  chapter.    Chapter  II  contains  41 
review  di£  related  literature,  concerning  background  information  of  \ 
coll^g^  sMnjd^ents,  dropouts,  persist ers,  and 'personality  characteristics* 
Chapter  III  describes  the  procedures  of  the  study  and  Includes  the  popu-' 
lation,  development  of  thd  Instrument ,  selection  of  the  test,  and  analy- 
sis of  the  data.    The  findings  of  the  study  are  presented  in  Chapter  IV. 
Chapter  V  contains  the  suinnmy^  conclpslons,  and  implications  of  the 
study.  •        •  ' 


CHAPTER  II 

REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE.  '  •  **  . 

•  'ihe  American  Home  Economics  A89ot:;latlon  (irinted  Ptopoged  Accredi- 

-.^  *-  ,  . .  ■  ^ 

t^tion  Documents  for  Undergraduate  Programa  in  Home  Economica.  (197D)» 
which  stated: 

Entering  students  ultimately  become  the  potential 
for  continuation  of  the  field.    Therefore  it  ia  impor- 
tant that  attention  be  given  to  thjeir  capabilities  and      •  . 
professional  motivation. 

It  is  recognized  that  no  single  criterion  for^the 
admission  of  students  can  predict  success  or  failure 
infallibly.    However,  it  Is  generally  accepted  that 
defined  or  established  national  norms  of  standardized 
tests  are  of  value  in  predicting  academic  achiievemetSt .   .  • 
Extra- curt icjiilar  activities  as  well  as  characteristics 
noted  by  faculty  and  counselors  are  considerations  help- 
ful in  predicting  success  or  failure  (p.  17). 

There  are  many  studies  written  about  dropouts,  attrition,  and 
student  characteristics..    In  this  chapter  literature  will  be  presented 
concerning  background  information  of  jdropouts  and  persisters,  personal- 
iiy  ^h.^^*^a:;tarl3t;i-9,  and  t;s?d  of  tha  0:nnib!is  Personality  Inventory. 
Collftge  fricultiss  have  an  ethical  concern  for  students  as  they  try  to 
understand  thG  characteristics  of  the  students  attending  the  institutions 
Thl^  follcwlrtg  literature  was  selected  because  it  relates  directly  to 
the  problem  pf  the  study,  which  is  to  establish  the  personality  charac- 
teristics end  background  infonnatlbn  useful  in  identifying  the  potential 
dropout  or  predicting  a  student's  persistence  in  college. 


11 
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Background ^Ihfontatlon  of  College  Students 


"^«clcground  Information  Is  the  collection  of  Information  on  the 
student's  famj^ly,  past  environment >  and  future  plans,  collected  with 
hope?  ^^^^  ^^'^  iresearcher  can  Individualize  progAms  a^nd  develop 
better  understanding  of  the  student.    CJie  might  be  Inclined  to  think 
that  collegia  have  .always  tried  tP  understand  the  students;  however, 
33  the  following  research  will  Indicate,  this  has  not  always  bieen 
the  case. 

In  regard  td  student  characteristics.  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education  (1974)  sunonarlzed  the  1974  college  freshmen  In  a  fact  file. 
Almost  four  percent  did  no^plan  to  receive  a  degree  from  a  college, 

'but  slX:  percent  plaaned  to  obtain  an  associate  degree  and  almost  31 

V 

percont  pltinned  .a  BA  on.  BS  degree.    In  a  study  by  Coffelt  and  Hobbs 
(1964),  In  1962  about  68  "l^ercent  of  the  first  time  freshmen  Indicated 
a  field  of  study  lea^ding  to  a  BS  or  BA  degree.    One  might  conclude  ^  ^ 
that  so;ne^  freshmen  are  enrolling  In  college  for  training  without  the 
ifittiatloa  of  obtaining  a  degree  or  persisting. 

Th£  C^r.nlcle  of  Higher  Education  (1974)  Indicated  that  the 
college  freshmen  have  fathers  with  higher  education  levels  than  that 
of  the  mothers,  jeven  though  more  of  the  fathers  Indicated  the  category 
of  "gransrar  school  or  less."    Coffelt  and  Hobbs  (1964)  stated  that  the 
student  who  came  from  a  family  in  which  one  or  both  parents  were  college 
graduates  had  a  three  in  four  chance  of  completing  the  freshmen  year. 
Ihhse  1962  Oklahoma  students  dropped  out  of  college  at  a  38  percent 
jrate  If  neither  p'arent  had  a  college  degree,  a  percentage  which  is 
ajbout  10  percent  higher  than  the  rate  of  the  student  with  at  least  one 
parent  as  ^  college  graduate.     In  a.  study  af  1»876  students  enrolled  in 
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California  junior  colleges .In  1970  and  1971,  Coken  and  Brawer  (1970)  " 

found  that  more  mothers  of  dropouts  did  not  complete  high  school. 

The  mothers  of  dropouts  tended  to  have  less  education  than  the  mothers - 

\ 

of  t>he  persisting  students.    Bolerjack  (1964)  found  in  a  1964  study 

.V 

that  the  edtlc^tiorial  leyel  of  mothers  of  college  persisters  was  higher 
than  the  level  of  mothers  of  college  dropouts.    The  higher  the  educa- 
tional level  of  the  student's  parents,  the  more  likely  the  student  is 
to  persist  in  college.  ^ 

Bourgeois  (1966)  cq|^ducted  a  study  of  211  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southwestern  ^oulslana  enrolled  in  Home  Economics*    The  chi- 
square  test  was  used  to,  reveal  that  size  of  home  town,  rel43|^n, 
occupalion  of  father,  and  language  spoken  in  the  home  were  a^l  signifi- 
cant and  could  be.  assumed  to  relate  to  persistence  of  students  in  home 

economics.    These  students  that  found  a  group  with  similar  background 

  >^  ■ . 

and  envtroniiiental  characteristics  large  enough  for  them  to  identify 
with  were  more  likely  to  remain  in  college. 

In  this  study,  marriage  was  the'-*most  frequently  listed  reason  for 
withdrawing  from  college.    The  Chronicle  of  Htriier  Education  (1974) 
listed  13  percent  of  the  1974  college  freshmen  indicating  a  religious 
i  £c.fui:-    ,2  10  be  B-^pt^^st,  ^.hlle  10  percent  indicated  Methodist,  34 
percent  Rc^.^n  Catholi':,  and  10  percent  no  response.    Two  percent  of 
the  college  bound  freahi^en  were  married,  and  three  percent  were 
presently  engaged^  according  to  the  fact  index  of  The  Chronicle  of 
Higher  Educ.ition  (1974). 

^t  is  often  believed  that  the  undecided  majors  are  the  most  proba- 
ble  dropouts.     The  Chronlcla^f  Higher  Education  (r974)  indicated  that 
15  percent  ot  the  1974  freshmen  stated  they  would  probably  change  major 
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^fields  of  study  while  5  percent  were  undecided  as  to  x^fvi^i ield  ofi' 
"study  irf  ^:oTlege.    Twelve  percent  planned  to  transfer  to  anoth^  college 
and.:4yo  percent  planned  to  drop  oift  temporarily  according  to  tjie  fact 
file.    At  Oklahoma  State  Hriiverslty  ;(197A)  a  1973  survey  found  64  per- 
cent of  the  dropouts  had  declared  a  major  and  36  percent  had  nbt  declaritd 
a  major.     Enrolling  in  college  without  definite  plan^^r  a  major  may 
lead  to  leaving  college  more  often  than  enrollment  w^th  definite  plans. 

A  survey  reported  in  College^Bound  Seniors,  1973-7A  (197A)  revealed 
that  one-fourth  of  the  freshmen  were  undecided  about  thei  degree  they 
plaaaed  to  complete  and  one-rtenth  were  undecided  as  to  a  major  field 
of  study.    About  one-third  of  all  1974  high  schopl  graduates  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  going  directly  to  college  took  the  SAT  tests,  results 
of  whic:h  are  included  in  this  pamphlet.    The  parental  incomes,  fell  into 
three  roughly  equal  groups:    below  $12,000;  between  $12,000  and  $18,000; 
and  $18,000  and  more.     The   Coffelt   and  Hobbs  (196A)  study  iti  1962 
found  that  the  greater  the  parental  income,  the  greater  the  persistence 
of  college  fifeshmen  from  those  families.     The  dropout  rat^  was  38  per- ^ 
ct;nt  for  students  from  families  with  income  belbiT  $5,000  with  the 
rate  of  32  per  :Hnt  from  students  in  the  family  income  bracket  of  more 

'}     $io;roo  --evilly. 

Only  3  in  10  freshman  attending  Oklahoma  junior  colleges  in  the 
fall  oi  1962  were  women.     Men  outnurribered  women  two-to-o^e  in  higher 
education  in  Oklahoma  in  1962  according  to  Coffelt  and  Hobbs  (1964). 
ihe  1973-74  freshmert  were  the  first  group  that  included  as  many  women  ^ 
ci9  men,  milking  up  the  Collegej-Beund  Seniors,  1973-74  (1974). 

r\..'m  one*s  rrrvlewing  the  research  concerning  student  ^hajacteris- 
tics,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  posslble^'to  describe  the  ^ol lege  students. 


It  appears,  however,  that  the  quality  of  this  research  regarding  back*-  • 
grouad  Iriforuiatlon  as  applied  to  individual  colleges  Is  neglected. 

Foley  and  Foley  (1969)  in  The  Cainpus  Scene  described  the  average 
college  student.    There  were  almost  7,000,000  full-time  college  students 
in  the  United  States.    The  students  represented  a  cross  section  of  life 
and  background  in  America.     The  parents  of  most  of  today's  \tudents  h^d 
at  least  a  high  school  education.    Most  parents  believed  a  college  educa 
tion  has  become  part  of  the  iiecessary  equipment  for  the  attainment  of 
material  success.     Girla  were  prfparlng  for  careers  in  bu^ness  or  com- 
panionahip  with  their  educatjpti  husbands.    Many  students'^irtnuted  to  the 
campus  to  sa^e  money  or  Ijecause  they'^were  married  a^  lived  tlose  to' 
the  campus.    These  coininuting  students  made  up  at  leadt:..4{L,jyi§cent  of 
the  college  pipulation.     The  inccitie  of  tuosjt  atudentsV  families  was 
reported  to  be  $12,000  per  year.     The.  college  degree  was  an  economic 
necessity,  but  no  longer  is  It  the  badge  of  the  social  or  educated 
elite. 

According  to  Von  Hoffman  (1966),  college  attendance  w^p  a  universal 
^;3!(per f  ence  In  America.    The  word  colleg^  was  used  to  describe  many 
institutions,  and  yet  none  offer  the  same  klftd  or  quality  In  education^ 
nn:>  -r  =  i\7  rvp^'.ij-  e  is  nc  Ivnger  available  only  to  upper-class 

children^  b  jt  ^sncwcpen  for  a  socleby  of  busy  vorkers  doing  the  Impor- 
tant task% n^^ding  to  be  done. 

From  these  comments  pne  many  conclude-  that  the  characteristics 

of  the  students  enrolled  in  colleges  today  have  changed  frdhi  those  of 

the  students  a  few  years  ago;  today^s  students  coming  from  different 

social,'  cultural,  and  ,2cononiic  environments.     Students  are  enrdlling  v 

✓ 

in  college  wir.hauc  the  intention  of  completing  the  requirements  fot.  a 


degree.    More  students  are  undecided  as  to  the  major  field  o^study 
when  they  enroll  in  college. 

Bolerjack  (1964)  found  that  family  background  had  little  influence 
on  college  persistency  while  Bourgeois  (1966)  found  that  size  of  home^ 
town,  religion,  occupation  of^  father,  and  langu^e  spoken  in  the  home 
were  all  related  to  persistence  of  students.  .  -  ^. 

All  of  the  background  characteristics  listed  in  the  previously  i' 
mentioned  literature,  namely  religion,  marital  status,  size  of  home 
tqvm,  income  level,  educational  level  of  the  father  and' educational 
level  of  the  mottt^T^  we're  used  In  this  research.    An  atteinpt  to  see 
if  these  characJfe^ristics  are  significantly  related  to  persistence  and 
dropping  out  ^i^s  made.  .  ^ 

Dropouts  ,  * 

'  -  ■  ■       ■  '  .  # 

One  of  the  most  comprehensive  studies  of  colleige  dropouts  was  con- 

ducted  by  the  Depai;tment  of  Health,  Education  artd  Welfare  Under  the  ^ 

supervision  of  Iffert  (1957).  -The  purpose'was  to  determine  the  reasons 

'  .  '  ?• 

why  13,700  students  entered '149  institutions  in  the  fall  of  1950  as 

freshmen  and  the  reasons  fo'ir*  their  droppi^ng  put  within .  the  four  succeedj::, 

"  ■  ■         '    ^  ■ 

ijjg  ycaia.  •  Tlie  r.ajor  rea^onjp  for  ciropping  out  Off  college,  given  by 
these /students,  were^  priitiiirlly  related  to  f}.nding  a  temporary  Job, 

determining  Job.  goals,  and  t4;aining  for  a  career.    The  desir4|  to  special 

t.       ■        •-  *     '  *  ' ' 

Ize  in  h  vafticular  field  was  ranked  second  hy  the  university  students 

^  '  •   .  ■  .V  . 

bu^  first  by  the  students  from  technological  Institutions,  Junior 

\  .  /  ^ 

colleges;,  liberal  arts  colleges,  and  teacner- colleges .    Femalet  attached 

more;  impi^^tance  to  intellectual  goals  than  to  occupational  preparation; 

the  lattc^r  was   gppre  important  to  the  males.  < 


Iffert  (1957)  found  th^t  39  percent  .gradiiated-^iilthla  the  nornial 
four-year^erltod  from  the  institution  of  first  enrollment  vitii  the  tbtai 
attrition  rates  ^veragiog  50  percent,    ^irst' year  students  at  public 
Institutions  had  §n  attrition  rate  of ^67  percent  and  private,  institu- 
tions' attrition  rate  was  52  percent.    Women  students  listed  marriage  - 
for  the  major  teason  ^or  discontinuance.     Employment  v^s  r^tetTTffcofia  ^ 
in  Importance  and  personal  financial  difficult!^  ranked  third  ijx  .impor- 
tance by  these  women  students. 

I  • 

9  In  this  study  by  Iffert  (1957)  nearly /48p  percent  of  the  transfers 

•  '  '  •     V  '  • 

occurred  during,  or  at  Xhe  end  of,  the  flrM  year »  ^SlKl  more  than 
percent  qf  the  total  octurred  by  the  et^of  the  secoi^  year.  General 
dissatisfaction  was  ranked  first  -in  importance  as'the  reason  for 

transfer.         -      '  '        .        ^  .  ,  .  - 

Iffert  (1957)  concluded  tha?  no  more  -than  60. percent  of  all 
%  students  who  enter  degree  granting  Institotions  receive  (degrees.  _  Of. 
the  students  in  tlj^upper  b^lf  ot  their  classes  from  secondary  schools 
In  the  Unired  States,  about  one-rhalf  go  to  coll<^  on  a  'full-rtlme  basis 
and  about  tiTiree^fourths  of  them  eventually  receive  a  baccalaurea.te 
degree.    '  .  .  • 

\\  ^\\  .  /tii  ^0^.  v..^^hu:3l<:cd  Lhdt  •liii-Te  are  ways'  of  encouraging  iitudenis 
to  remain  in  college.     There  have  been  m^ans  by  which  co^J^ge^  were  able 
to  influence  students  to  persist. 
/V       Ro^e  (I96i5)  identified  pr'bspective  dropouts  and  (livided  thejn  into 
Vj^trol^         ^•Xf^t'-T'i'jental  groups  in  a  study  conducted' in  Kentudkyf    One  ^ 
group  ii/as.  re<jw*fSrJ&*d  ^  have  six  individual '  counseling  intf^^ewtf  wi?<h 
^hc  cvunaelid^  sta:ff  ov6r  i  12-week  period.  -  This  research  lj>xllcated 
^rouns'eilng  can  blS:  a  ^%.^x\^ii^^x\t  deteVrent  to  dropping  out  of  college. 


Ruber  (1971)  states  that  if  educators  are  sincere  In  their  coninltment 
^to  seifve  the  needs  of  individual  students^  in  order  for  that  student^, 
to  dttain  the  highest  level  of  need  fulfillment  and*  self-actuallzatloitt, 
they  must  reassess  and  redirect  the  effotts  of  education.  Colleges 
have  .x)verspld  particular  pro-ams  that  were  suitable  for  only  a  portion 
of  the  students  considering  the  nature  of  intereslsj  attitudes,  and 
desires  of  'a  group, 

Sunimerskill  (1962)y8tates  ^that  the  reasons  that  students  drop  out 
are  largely  from  failnire  to  cope  with  psychological,  sociological,  or 
J|economic  demands/    He  selected,  as.  some  reasons  f6r  di'scontini|f.ng 
c^lege,  the  fAlowing  factors  associate^d  with  dropouts:    age  aff 

matriculation^  sex,  socio-economic  factors,  hometown  location  ana* 

.  '  .  '  .  '         *^  *       ■  .   ,    ■  ■ 

,  size  and  finanQial  difficulty.  -    .  /  ^ 

■  .*     ■    .  ■  , ,  '  ■  ,^  / 

^  Qdlleges  graduate  abo'ut  40  percent  of  those  that  begin  in  a  four- 

year  period.    Approximately  20  percent  more  graduate  at  a  later  date. 

J^on-acadi^mic  reasons  -ar^-ctted  for  the  cause  of  more  than  40  percent  

of  dropoutisu  .  The  student  uses  academic  'failure  as  a-i^€Vfce  for  leaving 

sth'col  when*  the  problems  seem  insolvable  within  college  walls,  accord- 

•    •  ....  .....  t     '  ■  ■  .      ■  ' 

in^  \b  Summersklll  (1962) .  •  '       ^  '  ' 


'  KauffiTiin  (1966)  describes  the  dtfojjcni^t:  as  a  person  with  an  idea  ^ 
^bout  college  ^ife  that  appears  so  j^iatJ^tly  obvious  that  he  cannot 
put  up  with  college  anymore;  therefo)t^e ,  he*  drops  ouf.    the  Sptft^SSt^ 

'   ■  V.  J     :       M  -     '  ■■.  ■  •    ■.       ■  ■ 

felt  uhcotfifortable  and ^  thought  they  were  wasting 'time  in  a  world  of 

• '  .  ^    '    '  "         ?  ^.  ■    \ .      .     '  .  ■ 

■  -        ^  .   ,.v    ;  ,.  ' 

fantasy  that,  was  shadowed  bytriyia  arid  semantic  gymnastics.  TJie 

--■»■■  ...  ■  .  ■  . 

student  ^rops  "out  of  college  to  find  t^^  real  world  on  thre  outside  \^ 

'  .■  ^     •  ■    ■  *    ■  *  ■   *  ■  ■  ' 

rather  than  compete  in  an  environment  of  tensipna  in*  college^ife.  ' 


Attrition  in  home  economics  was ^studied  by  Bourgeois  (1966)^  to 
find  the  number  of  students  thajt  wi^draw  f rem  home  economics*  The* 
Simple  was  211  students,  113  graduates  anS^^^Bnon-graduates,  who 
enrolled  in  the  School  of  Home  gconoinlcs  at  the  University  of  Southr 

•^western  Louisiania  during  a  ten-year,  period.     Over  this  period  with-*' 

^      •       ■  \  ...  I  •  !•  ;■ 

drawals ,  ranged  from''42  to  75  percent  with  an  average  attrition  rat 
of  60  percent,    the- attrition  raite  for  freshmen  was  45  percent;  ^  ■ 
sophomores,  3/  percent;  jitoiors,  13  percent;  and  seniors,  5  percent. 
The  study  revealed  that  factors  such  as  size  of  home  town,  religion, 
occupation  of  father,  language  spoken  in  the  home  and  scores  on  the 
Purdue  English  Placemethf  Test  were;'all  significant  and  assumed  to  be 

\   •  -  /  - 

related  to  persistence  of  students  in  home ^economics.    Reasons  for 

transferring  from  home  economics  included  interest  and  ability  in 

another  fiel||,.  \ack  of  interest,  desire  to  attend  a  different  college, 

dissatisfaction  with  faculty,  lack  of  challenge  income  economics^  * 

Y       '    ,  *  ' 

course,  and  lack  of  cpunfeelingr^~Marrlage  was  the^  laost  frequently 

■  •*  ^      '  , 

citSd^  reason  for  withdrawal  from  college.  '  ^  • 

Oklahoma  State*  University  recognized  a  need  for  better 'tiiiderstand-- 
ing  of  its  students.    In  1974  the  Student  Services  Office  for 'Oklahoma 
State  Univexs^jii^jrV  a|*j?t'at3^ticai  survey  concerning  the  dropouts 

for  the  Spring  ^mester,  1973-74.    The  purpose  o^  the  study  w^s  to  > 
investigate  ways  of  improving  tfie  services  by  the  Stt^dent  Services 
Office  to  entering  freshmen.     The  reason  Aery  (1974)  gave  for  the  pro- 
ject  was  to  help  the  advisers  to  understand  the  potential  dropout She 
stated  the  phil<)8oph)/^'that  the  university^- has  V  responsibility  to  meet 
the  diverse  needs  of  students  in  an  efficient  and,  economical  fashion. 
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'  The  average  attrition  rate  for  all  colleges  at  Oklahoma  State 
University  was  H  percent  with  home  economics  students  having  a  10 
percent  attrition  rate.  The  total  enrollment  for  the  Fall  Semeste 
1973  was  4,064  in  the  freshmen  class  with  six  percent  withdrawing^ 

within  the  semester  and  nine  percent  that  did  not  return  fbi 

•  ■  .  ■  • 

spring  semester.  'Twenty-six  percent  of  those  not  returning  had  a  3.0 

or  better  grade  point  average.    Sixt^-f our  percent  of  the  drbpouts  had 

a  declared  major  and  36  percent  had  not  declared  a  niajor* 

The  Oklahoma  State  University  study  also  indicated  that  the  reason 

ranked  highest"  for  withdrawal  ty  these  fteVhmen  in  home  economics  was 

'  personal  with  financial,  health,  and > registrar  tied  for  second  place. 

The  attrition  rate  of  the  total  university  for  men  waa  15  percent 

aiid  for  women  was  13  percent.     In  home  economics  19  petcent  of  those' 

withdrawing  were  men  and  14  percent  we^re  women.    The  Greek  living 

grt)ups  had  the  lowest  attrition  rate  as  shown  in  Table  t. 


TABLE  I  ^ 

UNDERGRADUATE  RET^TION  BY  LIVING  GROUP 


Living  Group 


Greek 
Of  f --Cairipu^ 
Residency  Halls 


Attrition 


Number 


56 
1076 
601 


Percent 


3.22 

s 

13.35 
,1  11.00 


Oklahoma  State  ^iversity  is  curi^ently  developing  programs  for 
students,  such  as  the  Alpha  program.  People  program,  etc.    These  types 
of  programs  are  social  activities  with  emphasjts^oiy  academic  performance 
that  help  brient  the  stjudent  into  the  college  environment.     Students-  . 
who  participate  in  such  programs  are  less  likely  to  become  drc pouts. 
The  participaats  of  the  Alph'a  7^ program  had.  a  total  attrition  rate 
of  only  about  nineperc^jyCas  compared  tp  eleven  percent  for  all 
colleges.    Of  these  1,138  students,  81  were  home  economics  majors. 
Only  seven  percent  of  the  Alpha '73  participants  enrollerd  in  hotoe 

. .  ■    ■  ■  / 

economics  withdrew  with  eight  percent  completing  the  fall  semester  and 
not*  returning  and  three  percent  dropping  out  during  JEhe  iall  seiiester. 

In  the  October  23,  1974  The  Daily  0* Collegian  (l^A),  the  regis- 
tirar*s  office  records  indicatfed  that  a  larger  thatl^sual  number  of 
^ptudents  had  withdrawn  from^bklahoma  State  UniveViity  during  the  Ir'all, 
1974  semester^    The  time  of  year  that  most  students  withdraw  is  earl/ 

^Iti  the\ first  semester.  -     ■  '       '    \,   .  \ 

*   '       ■  ■     I'         •  '  '  ' 

The  problem  of  dropouts- has  been  of  continylng  concern  to  educ^tors 

■  ■  .  "    ^   .       .        '  ■■    '    ■  '  'i    .-  , 

for,  many  ye.ars*v    Why  approximately  half  of  the  siudent;8  drop  out  before 
they  complete  th6  degree  has  been  the  subject  of  many  Sjtudles,  but  the 


u.  ^At;x:/         :-'Jt  au^quate  nor  are  they  conclusive. 


Persisifers  are  defined  by  Cohen  arid  Brawer  (1970)  as  students  who 
conipleted  their  first  semester  and  either  re-^enrolled  in  the  college  , 
or  "transferred  to  another  college.    A  19^0  study  of  California  fcomniunity 
colleges- rutban,  suburban  and  rural — with^  a  sample  lof  1>875  students 
found  significant  personality^^ability  and/or  demographic  differences 


among  individuals  who  persist  in  college.      Persisters  were  inote 
coomitted  to  the  college  environment*    Persis^ters  did  not  spend  so 
much  time  in  outside  employment  as  dropouts*    Persisters  did  not  attend 
so  many  schoals  pri6r  to  the  . tenth  grade  as  did  dropouts »    Mothers  of 
persisters  were  more  lively  to  have  completed  high  school »  thiis  fact 
thus  pointing  to  the  influence  of  family  on  schoal  persistence.  Those 
th^t  scored  low\n  the  jComple^xity  Scale  of  the  OPI  were  more  likely  to 
persist.    This  researcher  indicated  that  the  <:omplexlty  Scale  reflects 
a  general  d^isregard  for  tradition  rather  than  an  abilj^^t9  tolerate 
ambiguity. 

A  study  of  home  economics  students  by  Bolerjack  (1964)  found  that 
dropouts  andpersisterPcame  to  college  with  similar  abilities f  valuer > 
and  backgrounds.    Persisters  tended  to  h^ave  higher  entrance  scores 
arid  freshmen  mean  grade  point  averages  than  did  the  dropouts.  Family 
backgrou^id  had  little  influence  on  college  persistency.  Educational, 
level-of  the  mother  of  college  persisters  tended  to  be  higher  than  the 
level  of  mothers  of  the  college  dropouts.     Students  of  both  groups 
xi^A^d  preparing  for  an  occupation^  satisfying  intellectual  curiosity, 
developing  sc-lally^  and  using  their  own  ideas  as  the  values  which  were 

A  n^.ed        increase  the  retention  rate  of  home  economics  students 
was  identified  by  DlsmuHe  (1973)  at  Oklahoma  State  University.  She 
conducted  a  study  to  identify  certain  methods  ^nd  techniques  useful  in 
a  program  deslgi^ed  to  Increase  this  retention-^te  of  home  economics 
students  by  providing  student-to-student  assistance.    A , developmental 
program  was  conducted  for  a  ten-wee)c  period  duripig  the  197^  Spring  /  - 
Semester  at  Oklahoma  State  University.  /Th£  participants  indicated  a* 
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willingness  to  participate,  knd  biographical /information  was j:ollected. 
The  students  were  similar  in  the  educational  levels  and  occupational 
Status  of  their  parents,  size  of  home^eommunltles,  and  size  of  high 
school  graduating  class.  .  /. 

The  Oklahoma  State  University  students  who  participated  in  the 
program  believed  in  its  value-'to^  entering  freshmen  or  to  students  who 
transfer  to  the  university  from  other  institutions.    The  upperclassm^n 
assisted  freshmen  and  sophomore  students  in  making  adjvstmer^ts  to  the 
college  envirenment  by  providing  Information  tl\^tudent8  needed. 
Resource  materials  were  developed  tor  use  regarding  home  economics  and 
the  university  programs,  careers  in  home  economics,  study  techniques, 
campus  activities,  and  unlver^ty  services.     Dismuk'e  (1973)  found  that: 

The  gr=iatest  value  of  the  developmental  program  was  that  ^ 
it  did  provide  for  the  majority  of  the  participants  a 
friendship  with  an  upperclassmen  who  could  assist  them 
with  small  problems  and  answer  questions  which  they  might 
have  concerning  vocatlonrfl  decisions,  personal  matters,  or 
university  policies.    Upperclassmen  indicated  the  value 
of  the  assistants  as  being  able  to  e3q)ress- Verbally  their 
'professional  goals  and  to  become  mof  e  committed  to  J:helr 
vocational  objectives  (p.  70).         /  . 

G:-en  (19  70)  recognized  that  the  institutional  pattern  existing  in 
many  colleges  Is  sne  factor  that  influences  the  transfer  and  dropout.. 


Au  Ji^  i  .a;tl  -i-.::.or'.ibil'ity^for  th^ir  academic  and  social  behavior  is 
being  asaufo-id  by  the  students.    Transferring  is  a  phenomenon  increas- 
ing ea-,h  y^-ar  just  as-  is  a  high  dr<>f)out  r^t increasing  each  year.  The 
reasons  for  transfer  an<i  non-persistence  in  American  colleges  are  lack 
of  w''.tlvation,  poor  work  habits,  and  Inadequate  faculty  support  for  the 
iwrature  student.  *  The  attrition  of  college  students  is. not  simply  due  " 
to  that  student's  not  being  able  to  produce  academically,  according  to 
Goren.  ^  - '  , 
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rke  studies  by  Coffelt  andltblibs  (1964) ,  compared  with  The  ^ 
Chrenlele  of  Higher  Education  (1974)  ar^KColleae-BoAind  Seniors,  1973-74  \ 
(1974),  indicated  that  students  in  1962  we  reSSTrr-in  teres  ted  in 
acquiring  a  degree  than  1974  students.    Cohen  and  Braver  (1970), 
Coffelt  and  Hobbs  (1964),  and  Boler jack  (1964),  all  found  that  the  \ 
educational  level  of  the  mother  had  a  significant  effect  on  persistence 
of  the  students.'  Bourgeois  (1966) 'attd  TKe  Chronicle  of  Higher  Educa- 
tibn  (1974)  listed  religion  and  marital  status  as  significant  factors 
related  to  attrition.    The  size  of  the  home  town,  the  occupation  or 
the  father,  and  the  language  spoken  in  the  home  were^  all  found  to  be 
significant  by  Bourgeois •    OklflAioma  State  University  Student  Services 
(1974)  and  The  Chronicle  of  Higher  Education  (1974)  state  that  an,  ^ 
,  undeclared  inajor  is  not  a  significant  reason  for  dropping  out  of  college* 
Cbffelt^and  Hobbs  (1964)  found  a  lower  parental  income  in  19^2  than  found 
by  Colleji^e  B-und  Seniors,  1973-74  (1974)*.     In  regard  to  the  average  . 
family  income,  both  studies  indicate  that  the  greater  the  income,  -the 
more  likely  the  stuUnt  is\  to  persist  in  college.    More  women  are  attend- 
ing  col^eg'i  a  t^ct  stated  by  both  Foley  and  Fo^ey  (1969)  and  College- 
Bound  Seniors^  1973*74  )[1974)  compared  with  the  1962  survey.  ^ 


C  .1    1  :  ;  j^nd  .;,-\£ 1  .ige ,  aS  "v;all  as  finjkncial  problerns,  ^^s  the 

majcr  rcissons  for  dropping  out  were  found. by  all  studies  conducted 

.  ^l)out  college  attrition.    Rose  (1965)- found  that  the  ^trition  rate 

■      '  ■    ■  k-> 

could  be  lowered  by  use  of  counseling  interviews.    Dismuke  (1973)  used 
the  student -to-student  approach  to  reduce  the  dropout  rate.  These 
studies  Indicate  tbat  pei;sisters  have  mojre  motivation  and  better  study 
^and  work  patterns  than  those  stude^^ts  that  drop  out.    The  family 

pattaiDS  are  alr?o'  more  stable.  . 
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Personality  Characteristics 


Personality  was  defined  .by  Super  (1949)  as  those  characteristics 
that  make  up  a  group  of  traits,  mbre^'^r  less  integrated  into  a  function- 
ing unit.    He  felt  that  schools  should  guide  students  in  vocational 
development.    Society  should  bring  the  resources  of  the  family  and 
encourage  self-appraisal  of  the  student.     If  individ\ial  growth  and 
development  is  utilized;  continuity  of  contact  with  the  students  by 
school  personnel  will  tause  the  reality  of  adequate  planning.  Educa-^ 
tional  programs  which  Include  development  of  adequate  self-concepts 
in  studentSt  orientations  of  students  for  work|^  and  understanding  by 
students  of  self-concepts  of  vocational  and  occupational  terms  should 
be  developed  in  schools  and  colleges.    A  series  of  interviews,  spaced, 
and  lasting  about  an  hour,  are  the  best  guidance  for  development,  both 
personal  and  vocational.  / 

Guidance  and  counseling  are  ways  to  influenc*  the  students  for  a 
more  meaningful  life.    Holland  (1974),  in  an  article  "Vocational 
Guidance  for  Everyone,"  writes  about  counseling  vocational  students. 

He  describes  the  assistance  available  at  al^l  kinds  of  institutions, 

*  '     '  '  . 

— l^maAidlng  colleges  and  4Aaivarslties^^    Because ^xiaunAellag_fta4  t^m.chi 

attract  friendly  people,  they  understand  the  needs  of  their  clients 

and  students.    Holland  further  states: 

Some  experience  and  recent  experiments"  i^trongly  imply 
that  jnost  people,  want  help,  not  love.    In  no  case  has 
an  impersonal  infortnation  or  guidance  system  received 
lower  average  ratings  than  local  coun«elors.    To  the  con- 
trary, most  testa  reveal  that  groups,  mass  teeing  and 
impersonal  contacts  are  more  highly  rated  as /*#eil  as 
infinitely  cheaper,  have  better  dttendancy  rjecords,  and 
are  generally  more  dependable  (p.  10).^ 
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Impersonal  approaches  are  rated  higher  than  loc^l  counselors.    The  coo- 
piling  of  inforination  to  better  understand  the  student  and  to  facilitate 
student  growth  should  be  helpful  both  to  the  college  and  to  the  student. 

•  :        .     '  '  *        •  /• 

The  timing  tor  personality  development  of  different  kinds  of  charac-' 

y  t»  'v  .  ^  ' 

^eristics  may  vary  for  different  groups  of  students.    Plant  (1965)  con- 
ducted a  longitudinal  study  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  arc 
changes  i<h  personality  characteristics  associated  with  college  educa- 
tion^'Three  psychg^&efelc4^^  were  used  to  study  the  college  students 
or  intended-to-be  college  students.    The  scales  combined  into  100  items 
representli\g  30  from  the  Total  pthonocentrlsm  Scale,  30  ftom  the  Gough 
revision  of  the  California  F  -Scale,  and  AO  items  from  the  Rokeach  » 
Dogw.atlsm  Scale.    The  research  by  Plant  (1965)  indicated  that  authori- 
tar.lar.ic-m  and  drgiTiatism  apparently  are  affected  by  college  attendance 

f 

evert  though  some  tendencies  toward  flexibility  in  these  areas  are 
shown  by  those  that  do-ndt  attend  college.    The  following  observation 

was  made: 

...of  *the  1958  and  1960  to  1962  comjparlsons  concerned 

Ion  of  the  differences  in  the  scale  m'eans. 
Fifty  nine  of  the  60  possible  comparisons  are  in  the 
dirt^'-ciort  of  decrease  in  mean  scores,  and  this  was  irre- 
spect:ive  of  educational  attainment  during  the  four-year 
period.    This  was  intferpreted  to  mean  that,  with  college  ^ 
^       .--i.;-.-^  y:ua  ,J:0  ncc  In^.elleGl'jally  -.ble,  it  may  be 

that  personality  characteristics  In  addition  to  intelli- 
gence develc^p  over  a  longer  peilod  of  time  than  had  been 
h>pcMh»i«^i?ed.    tThe  pollegiate  experience  seemS' to  facili- 
tate thl  3 'developmerit  fj).  285). 

■  ■ 

An  implication  of  thik  study  is  tha^college  students  da  mature  more 
quickly  than  noa- stuia.nts  in  some  ways,  but  they  are  not  monopolizing 
this  dcvolopiTi^nt,  ^' 

.    CvvnceiMing  personality,  Sanford  (1962)  recogn^ized  the  developmental 
status  of  t.ho  ^rntering  ^leshm^n  in  colln.ge.'    As  the  student  faced  new 
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challenges  offered  by  the  . education,  the  system  of  attitudes,  values, 
concfeptlons  and  adaptive  devices  gave  way.    When  confronted  with 
challenges,  the  freshmen  developed  in  a  way  th^t  required  new  kinds  of 
adapt  lie  responses.    These  happenings  result  In  the  enlargement  and 
further-  differentiation  of^the  systems  of  the  personality  when  the 
student  Is  freed  from  the  necessity  of  maintainling  unfonscidus  defen- 
sive devices.     Unconscious  motives  and  mechanisms,  and  a  repertory  of a 
coping  devices  are  available  for  each  person,^ hopefully  In-  adequate 
supply       meet  the  challenges  of  life.    Each  person  can  develop  further 
when  the  conditions  /hat  necessitate  development  are  present.  The 
characteristics  that  the  freshmen  student  has  in  common  with  other,  > 
people  may  be  Just  as  important  as  these  that  make^him  different,  when 
it  came  to  planning  the  student's  education., 

ChicRerlng  (1971>  wrote  about  numerous  studies  ||(lidicating  conges 
which  occur  in  attitudes.  Interests,  values,  future,  plans  and  asplra- 
tiona,  openness  to  impulses  and  emotions,  personal  Integration,  and 
intellectual  ability  of  college  sttidents.     Cortege  did  make  a  difiference 
evon  tho-igh  ihan^es  were  shared  by  others  that  did  not  attend  college. 
A  developtnsntal  period  of  young  adulthood  during  which  certain  kinds  of 
•J-.i-.^Vs        u:  or  f.toag  p'.t.-ntial  fcr  such  d;ai:tjfe  ti/:ists  does  seom  to 
be  r-xperit-.-.  'id.    PatCtins  that  are  established  at  this  time' of  early 
adulthood  revd'  to  persist  long  into  adulthood.  ^ 

Chick-^-^tlng  (1971)  developed  seven  vectors  of  student  development 
which  w..re  achieving  cctnpatence  ,j  managing  emotions,  becoming  autonomous, 
establishing  Identity,  freeing  inter-personal  relationships,  clarifying 
pu:po5es  and  developing  integrity.     Colleges  should  take  action  to 
faster  d:.vc1oj,'meon  nluog  those  dimensions. 
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Brawer  (1973i)  defines  functional  potential  as  the  degree  to  which 

a  person  Incorporates  various  jcharacteristics,  offering  a  plcture^f  the 

fufictioning  Individual  in  termS|of  the  personal  dynand^ij^^sic  to  the 

life  style  and  behavior  of  the  subject.    She  identified  ej/even  major 

categories  of  the  personality  pattern,  representing  some       the  mpst 

basic  characteristics  of  the  person,  namely  functional  potential  as  it 

relates  to  values^  dependent  variables  such  as  school  withdrawal, 

persistence  or  transfer,  demographic  variables  representing  absolute 

and  easily  quantifiable  dimensions,  the  environment,  «^roup  cohesion, 

multiphasic  characteristics,  orientations,  school  directedness,  signlfi- 

cant  others  of  family ,  pder,  faculty,  etc.,  andf  unconscious  dynamics. 

These  complex  structures  Identify  a  person  as  an  individual. 

Colleges  as  social  fnstltutlons  must  both  tplerate  and     , ^  • 
understand  individual  differences,  fpr  heterogeneity  ^ 
stimulates  interests  and  talent  and  spmetlmes  seren- 
dipitous events,  and  homogeneity  breeds  dullness  an^  . 
inflexibfllty  (p,  16).  >V 

Lehmann  (1^5)  also  indicated  that  personality  traits  may  bear  a 
relatlonfihip  to  tl4  college  students  that  persist^  He  suggests  that 
pt-rsibitence  in  college  will  depend  on  Intellectual  ^^billty.     It  will 
also  be  affected  by  attitudes,  values,  motivation^^s^interest .  He 

-u^£i-^,is  *hai  personality  characLur Ibtica  may  bear  a  rela[tiuiV5bip  with 
choice  of  major,  change  of  major,  scholastic  performance  and  persistence 
in  college.     There  is  still  a  noed  to  learn  about  the  learning  process 
and  abntjt  the  behavior  of  human  beings.     Assistance  in  explanatioiTs 
will  be  useful   If  lucre  reliable  Instruments  and  more  sophisticated 
research  •Icsigns  '3re  develr^ped. 

„Cross  (1971)  wiitr-s  that  the  home  and  school  experiences  of  the 
college  stu'Icnts  litve  a  profound  effect  upon  the  attitudes  and  values  • 
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they  ^old.    The  students  enrolled  In  .polleg^s  In, the  1970'8  have  had 
experiences  different  from  those  of  the  traditional  students  of  the 
past.    She  compared  and  foundl  that  some  had  persisted  in  school  despite 
test  scores  and  predictions  of  poor  performa^e  because  they  ha4  modi- 
fied behavior  patterns  and  adapted  to  the~3emarid8  of  the  schools.  New 
students  have  a  different  orientation  to  school  learning  tasks  than  the 
ttaditional  Students.  ^    *  *  . 

Jacob  (1957)  stated  that  a  student's  response  to  education  is    \  : 
closely  related  to  his  or  her  personality.    Unstated  further: 

A  course  or  curriculum,  a  teacher,  or  even  a  college  as 
a. whole,  will  affect  students  differently,  defending  on 
wmfct,^pe  of  persons  they  are.    The  educational  impact 
is  twisted  and  re-directed  by  its  collision  with  a  par-  \ 
^  ticular  student's  personality.    The  personality  acts  as 

a  filter,  allowing  only  certain  elements  from  the  educa- 
_  tional  process  to  get  through  to  the  student  and  influence  7 
hlra  (p-   118).  .  ' .  . 

Individual  differences  should  be  carefully  assessed  and  new  methods 
'  sh'oold  be  developed  for  fulfilling  individual  potential.    Researchers  >• 
Have  befeQ  able  to, identify  different  personality  characteristics  for 
i;.;isistiif3  and  dropouts.     Colleges  should  accept  the  responsibility 
£ur  the   :Ju':=:Vloa  of  all  citizens  rather  than  for  only  those  that  are 
traditionally  oriented.    There  is  a  great  need  tb  learn  more  about  the 
effects  of  personalit^jL^haracteristics  on  individual  college  studenta. 

iTie  OPI  was  daveloped  to  assess  the  attitudes,  values,  and  interests 
of  ronegfi  students  in  the  areas  of  normar  ^go-f unctioning  and  intelle«--^ 
Cual  arttvity.     It  has  been  used  by  Urge  numbers  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities t.o, assess  the  ccUc-ge  students  and  to  predict  the  student 


\*    The  following  are  definitions  of  the  fourteen  scales  of  the  OPI.  ^ 
Xl^  measured  characteristic  is  generally  defined  in  terms  of  a  ^escrlp- 
tion  of  high  scores;  the  logical  opposite  of  this  description  would, 

in  iDOSt  cases,  characterize  low  borers.  Mlaiire  and  tonge  (1968)  gave 

->  .  • 

the  following  descriptions.  /  - 

1.  ^Thinking  Introversion  (TI)-41  item?:    Peraons  scoring  h\gh  on 

this  measure  are  characterized  by  a  liking  for  reflective 
thought  and  academic  activities.    Th^y  express  interWi^s  in  a 
broad  x:ange  of  ideas  found  in  a  variety  of  areas,"  such  alB 
literaturifti  art,  and  philosophy.    Their  thinking  i^ less  domi- 
♦    nated  by  immediate  conditions  and  situations,  or  by  commonly 
accepted  ideas,  than  that  of  thinking  extroverts  (low.  scorers). 
Most  extroverts  show  a  preference  for  overt  action  and  tend  to 

evaltiate  Ideas  on  the  basis  of  their  practical,  immediate 

*-  * 

application  or  to  entirely  reject  or  avoid  dealing  with  Ideas 

■  ■  • 

and  abstractions. 

2.  Theoretical  Orientation  (TO)-33  items:    This  scale  measures 
an  Interest  In,  or  orientation  to,  a  more  restricted  range  of 
Ideas  than  is  true  of  TI.    High  scorers' indicate  a  preference  ,/, 
fur  JealinK  with  UbeurCftical  coucerns  and  problems        well  as 
for  using  the  scl^tlflc  method  In  thinking;  many  are  also 
exhibiting  an  Interest  in  science  and  Ip  scientific  activities. 

High  scorers  are  generally  logical,  analytical,  an^  critical 

■        A  '         '  ' 

In  thelx  approach  to  pr^oblems  and  situatlons.- 

3.  Esthetlclsm  (Ea)-24  items:'  v^lgh,  scorers  endorse  statements 
indicating  diverse  Interest/  in  artistic  matters  and  activities 
and  a  high  level  of  sensitivity  and  respqp^o  to  esthetic 
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^tiJnulation.    the  content  of  the  statements  In  this  ical? 
emends  beyond  painting,  sculptulie,  and  jnusic,  andjffncrludet  ; 

Interests  in  literature  and  dramatics. \       *  .  . 

••    ."  •    ■      •  •  ^    ,  /  .   •  •    '       "        ...»  ». 

A-    Complexity  (CaV^si  Items:    This  Measure  ipefltects  sji  .experimeti- 

■.     '       V       '    > :  ^  .  L:  ,       '  ••  /     "  >• 

tal  and  flexible  oMentation  rather  than  s^/fixed  way  of  viewing      •  ^ 

and  . organizing  pheac^ena.    rtigh  s«orers ' are  tolerant  of  ambi- 
^     Unities  and  uncertainties;  jthay  are  fond  of  novel\sltuatl«n« 
and  ideas.    Most  persortThi^i  on  this  dimension  prefer  to  deal 
wi^h  complexity,  as  opposed  to'a^p^city,  and  very  high 
scor*rS  are  disposed  to  seek  viifaind  to*  enjoy  diversity  and  ^ 

ambiguity,  .  '  .  '    •  .     -    •.  * ' 

5.    Autonomy  (Au)-^3  items:    The  characteristic -measured  by  this  ^ 
s:ale  is  coilposed  of  liberal,  rton- authoritarian  thinking  and^ 
a  need  for  independence.    High  scorers  lihw  a  tendency  to 
>C^d*'p.eident  of  authority  as  traditionally  imposed  through  social 
lr:stAtur.lons.     They  oppose  infringements  on  the  rif^hts  of  * 
individuals  and  are  tolerant  jof  vi^ewdoints  otVer  than  their 
wr.i  -hey  tend  to  be  realistic,  intellectuall/  and  politically 

•  ■  ,  ■  ■  . 

l^b'^^r^'*.  and  much  less  *  Judgmental  than  low  acgrer^,        ^  J: 
.  Oil-:j:iatj^on  (R0)-26  li-ms:    IMgh  scorers  ^re  p-ptl- 

^1  of  coejvantior.al  religious  beliefs  and  pract|l.ce«  and  ftend 
:  ;  r-ia.  t  m:&c  of  them,  especially  those  that  ^xl^jryKoj^cx 
<  r  f  ur.  iAinentaliacic  in  nature.    Persons  scoring  around  th^ 
m^-n  -.-e" manifesting  a'mcdfcfate  view  of  r,#ligious  beliefs 
■     Vind  prantlcesj'  low.  ftcorers  are  manlfiesttng  a  strong  commit- 
ment to  Jy>laic-Chrl3tian  bellufs  and  tend  to  be  conservative 
.-fn-g  i.tifal  and  f rc^iu^-r.tly  ^jecting  ofoth'er  vtewfoints. 


r 


Social  Extroverision  (SE) -40  '^t^:    This  measure  reflects 
a  preferred  siyl^  of  relating  to  people       4  social Jconfet. 
High  scorers  display  a  strong  intereai:  in  b^lng  with  people, 
arid  ^hey  seek  social  activities/S^nd,  gain  satisfaction  from 
jtl^tem,  'ThQJsocial  introvert  tends  to  withdraw  from  sotiial 
-  cpntacts  and  responsibilities,  ^Ss^^  *  '  • 

Jmptils^  Expression  '(IE) ■items:    This  scale  assesses' 

genera?)  readiness  to  egress  impjuilsesi^and  to  seek  i^ratifica'^ 

tion  eitlier  in  conscious  thought  or'^ln  overt  action.    High  . 
(scorers  haye  anractive  im^gjtnatlon^^ valuer  sensual  reactiotis 

and  feelings;  very  high  scorers  Have  frequent  feelings  of 

rebellion  and •^ggr^&Bion. 

Persontl  Integration  (PI)--55  •;Hems:  The;  higll  scprer^'mifee  to^ 
'  fevSTattitudes  and  behavior^  that  characterize  socially  alienated 
emotionally  disturbed  persons.    Low  scorers  often  Intention- 
'    ^lly  avoid  others  and  experience  feelings  of  hostility  and 

'.  - : ..    ■  ■      .■ ' '  '    .  V 

aggression  along  with  feelings'" of  isolation,"  loneliness,  and, 
rejection,  * 
•    Anxiety  L^vel  (AL)-20  Itema^    High  scorers  denyv  that  they  have 

.  /ecUngs  or  3y:upl:-sri3  of  anxiety,  and"  do  not  admit  to  being  ^ 
ner-zous  6r  worried!    Low  scorers  describe  themselves  as  tens^ 
and  high-strung.    They  may  'experience  some  difficulty  in  ' 

adiusting  to  their  social  environment  and.  th^y  tenci  to  have  a  ; 

ft     •      .  ^ 

\  poor  opi.nioi^  of  themselves*  . 
Altruism  (Am) -36  ltems:^The  high  scorer, is  an  afflli^^ 
person  and  trus^ng  aiW^^ettvical  1^  his  relations  with  others.  . 
He  has  a  strong  concern  for  t^he  feelings  and  welfa;;e  of  peopTfe 


meets.    Low  scorers  tend  tibt  to/corisider  the  feelings  and  ■' ^. 

'  '  ■    ^  .  I  •  •  /        .  ..  -  ; 

welfare  of  others  and  often  view-people  from  an  impers|onaJ,»r^, 

distant  perspective. 

terns:    The  high  sqorier  on  this 


12  .     Practical  Outlook  (PO)- 30  i 


measure  is  interested  in  ^r^kctical,  applied  activities  and 
tends  to  value  material  possessions  ^nd  concrete,  accqmplish-" 


inenta.     The  criterion:  most 


often  used  to  ^evaluate  ideas 


1  3, 


and  things  is  one.  of  immedi^t^e  utility.  Attthprltafianism, 
conservatism,  aild -non'-intelie^tual  interests  are  very  frequent 
pers.6n%lity  c6mponentS  qf  .;pei^aj^ns  scoring  above  the  average.  ' 
Hasctffllnity-Femininity  X^f'^^&\\^tems^  This  scale  assesse^i 
seme  (jf  the  difference  in^  atMtudes  and  Interests  Jjetween 
college  4nen  and  women.     lUgliljI^bters  (masculine)  d^gr  interests 


In  es'thetlc  irta;tters,  and  thej^  ^*y?i)it  to  few  adjustment  problems, 
faelings  of  anxiety,  or  petrsqvn^^^l 'inadequaicies.     Thiey  also  ; 
tend  to^^Tji^saon^^       less 'ijocially  ^lnclined^than  low  scorers 
and  iTioreiintere^ted  in  scientific  Low^cprers,. 
besides  having  stronger  eLthetic^and  socfal  inclinations,  '.. 

also  admit  tto  greater  sensltivityv  aii4  emotionality, 

■ .  I      .    y\     \       ^  ■         ,  —  ~ 

A.  Bias  (XBy-23  itdnis:     This  iTieasure,:  composed  chiefly 

cf  items  seemingly  unrelated  to  concept,  riepresents  an  approach, 


cr  s  sT  ;i5  s1^n^"  the  atridtiat 


S^tesfc"* taking-attitude.    High,  s.core^c:^,^^ — 


re  rasportdlng  in  a  manner  similar  to'^a^^roup  of  st\^g.etits  who  * 


v*zre  explicitly  asked  to 
responses  to  these  items 
be  trying  to  make  a  bad 


'scate  of ^^^i^el  1-beingc  or  i'celings  of^;depressioh • 


make  a  good  ^impression  by  their 
.    Low  scorers,  on  the  contrary,  may 

impression,       are  in.dica,tlng  a  low 


H3 


The  following  studies  i^9ep||the  OnmlW  PeM 
,der  to  better  iiAderstarid  iliie'  jtiiid^rits  in  i^ose  studies.    'This  it^|tru- 
ffl^nt  was  developed  for  researcH  on  Student  grb*|:h  and  devel^^^ 

McCo^etl  and  Heist  (1^62)  state  that  the  college  student  wiU  ^ 
appear  inore  introyetted  on  thift  OPI  than  persons  of  the  same  age  thit  ^ 
do  not  attend  collegeV'  The  college  students •  scores  show  they  are  aore. 
socially  mature, Vinore  responaible»^>S8  authlaritarian  and  more  tolsraat,, 
less  impulsive  ahd^iwre  motiWed  than  high  school  s^^^^  i 
students  are  mo«e  mature  and  have;  ^^eyelopi^^^      intexMtyto  aca^etnic 
and  intellectual  activities,    i       \  ^ 

Rose  and  Elton^  (1966)  used  thte  Omnibiis  Personality/inventory  itid 
fpun^  that  dropouts  were  cleatly  distinct  inV^^Jw^^y 
other  groups.-   They  discovered  that  dtpwS^wBTe  the  niost  maijiadj  -ste'i; 
had  less  interest  in  liter;ature,  art,  knd  philosophy;  were  illogical, 
Irratlonaii  urpiLtical,  and  disliked^pflective  and  abstract  J:hOugnt. 
They  suggest  that  in  oyder  for  counselors  to  serve  effectively,  a 
delineation  of  personality  characteristic  cpuld  be  made\in  separarlrg 
defaulters  from  dropouts  arid  trahsfers.    DeTy Iters  were  the  withiravlng- 
within-semester  freshmen  students i 

H^^.Vr.ah        69)  studied  the  r^rsonality  differentials  of  dropcjts 

■  .  "  \.  >  ' 

and  perslsters  In  stiiall  colleges.    He  found  «fUferences  on  severa 

scales  of  tha  OPI.    He  concluded  the 'followingt 

1.     Individuals  of  both  sexe^"15ftrbs^t^^        a  less  simpX^s^ 
.    tic  level;  who  exhibit  great  tOTerance  of  ambiguity 
.and  experimentation;  who  tend  (^  express  imRulses  in 
terras  of  wert  action;  who  are  more  hostile,  aggress— 
.     ive  and'^^^ahxiousi  and  who  tend  to  crelate  poorer  personal 
impressions  wilf  more ^likely  than  not  be  found  among 
■■"  ;         dropouts .         y  ' 


2.    Female  students  who  are  ntore  independent,  wli^j  tend 
.  express  hostility  and  agjferesslon/ and  who  arejOOife 
apt  tou.withdraw  from  social  contact  ^and  re8pi>n8ib:|L^ity 
are  more  ltkely  .^o  be  found  among  those  who  drop  io^itf!;^ 
of  cpllege*  during- their  firit  two  years,  «r  ! 

3»    Persisting  students,  both  male  attd  fen^le,  a|re  lively 
to  have  significantly  higher  scores  as  measufriad  by 
\  standardised  aptitude  testa  than  do  leavers.j 

4,    Individuals  who  have  less  tolerancfe  for  diverse  thittk- 
In^flwho  are  more  conforming,  w^o  have  a  grejater  t^xx- 
\  dency;  to  accept  authority,  who  are  less  apt  to 
'express;  hostility  and  aggression^  whose  anxi[ety 
Ifcvels'^ipe;  lower,  and  who  are  more  cautious 
more  like^Ly  to  remain  in  college  during  the 
two  years  (pp.  19-20).  ^ 


are 

first 


Cross  (1971)  reported  a  study  of  the  Ir^ellectij^l  values  of  college 
students  by  Heist  and  Yonge.    They  found  significant  differences  betweer^ 
the  seites  on  four  of  the  OPI  scale's.     The  women  scored  higher  on  fond-  , 

\    •      ■•  ;  ■  '  '       \  -  •  ■- 

h^5s  for  Wr king  with  ideas  and  abstractions  in  a  variety  of  literature, 
art,  and'  philosophy  and  on  esthetic  appreciations* 
scored  higher  on  interest  in  theoretical  problems  and  the  use  of 
scientific  methods  in  thinking*     Both  sexes  s-cored  si 

■    ft  '  h 

bility  ^nd  tolexance  for  ambiguities  and  uncertaintl[€ 

■  ■'.  ■      ■  '  \  .  ■  .  .  .  i^; 

C  ^-n  -nd  3:iv^r  (1970)  administered  the  OPI,  the  Adaptive- 
'      ■  [  ■  ■' 

Flexibllitry  Inventory  and  a  biographical  questionnaJ.re  to  259  junior 

i-.  :/:..y.r.3/    ITnc"  ^^u. p. w^s.to  ^'d^at-iry  pcrsdnality,  ability, 

or  .jein:?raDhl-  characteristics  that  differentiate  cillege  dropouts 


Men  in  this  study 
d  the  use  of 
imilarly  in  flexi- 
es. 


frDm  FTr&lstera.     Th^  OPI  wis  given  during  the  firsi:  semester  and  after 
the  second  semester  was  completed.    They. found  the  ^nean  for  the  Thinking 
1:nt.toverf=>lon  ftcale  yas  significantly  higher  for  the,  first-semester  drop- 
out  than  for  the  s^nd  seme^iter  dropout.     The  second  semester  dropout's 

-.ean'was'^V^griificant^^  on  the  Esthoticisra  scale.    The  mean  for 


■  >  -   •       ■    ■     ■    ,■     .  ■  . 

second-semester  dropcxits  was  highjer  on  thle  Interest  ^Orientation  scale  ^ 
tlhan  that  for  thi^  first-semester  dropout i  ^ 

•Persotiality  measure?  poJlnt  toward  identifying  the  student  that 
persists  or  drops-    The  early  drop^t  may  be  more  inclitled  tof^rd^^^ 
artistic  <inteVeiits  than  those  who  persisted  to  the  end  of  the  first  ^ 

•  ^  '  '^i  '  L     ■     ^  '  '      ■  ''\ 

year,  according  |  to  ^tawet.    Hannah  found- themi  uncreative  and  Rose 

.y'  ■"  i   •    I  ■        '     ■  '  .  •  , 

and  Elton  identifie4  a  low* interest  in  artistic  matters. 

■  .■'  ■ '   .    i  ■■•■''>''     ■  ■  ' 

-  Braver  (1973)  reportied  oi|  a  study  referred  to  as  the  3-D  study 

■  •  I:-  •     •  '  y  '  .  U       ■    •^  ■  : 

o£  1,876  dtudeiljts  dljvid^d'*  into  three  gr9up8  in  relation  to  the  OPI 
profiles.    The  grorfpsi^er^e.d^  style  and  tehdvior 

patterns,  i I  llSheVfojund  a  4igt*if4c^nt  relatloAsiiip  existed  between  the 

'!  OPI  prof ileia  artd  the  groups  on  all  but  one  of  the  14  bPI  settles .    She  ^ 

']\      ■  'I'     ■  '     1      H^.-    ^  ■..  :;■ 

coticl^Lide^i  vth^t,  the  apf  rdach  ot  atlalj|^is  ^  of  ah  individual  in  terms  of 

the  life  Hjrle  i^nd  behavior  pdttetrts  was  a  Valid  way  of  measuring  ego 

•"  '.'  .'u'  '\  \  ^  ^      ■  .   ■      -     '  ■  ■■[ • 

processes.    Goiia|nuit'lty  colleges  ^hcu^d,  flnd  nohtraditianal|  ways  of  deal- 
in g  with  their  students  lirii  ar<^er  to  enhante  development .  jlTJ^e^cotiBS 

of  these  3-D  students  fell  beiow\tliife  OPI  norm  pn  all  but'tfce  Impulse 

■  ^  i'  i  ■  •     ■  A'  / 

"  '       '    i   ^ ;  ■  X-/ 

Expression  -iad  Practical  O^tl|ok  scfl^ij^s.    She  evaluated  this  as  mean- 
ing that»a  nee^d  existed  for  substantial  cl^aniges  In  ^^chool  programs.  , 
:hc  5  -D  '.^-rly  v.\3  thc>bbi:cvi^tl:n  for  "The  Project  fot '  .th0  Peslgn, 
Development,  and  Dljssemlnation  of  Research  Models  for  Junior.  Colleges. 

Chlckerlng  (1971) .directed  a  program  to  investigate  stuaeht  develop 
ment  in  1965.     Thirteen  small  colleges  participated  by  giving  th^  fresh- 
men students  the  OPI  and  other  Instruments  during  the  fijpst  week  of 
school.     He  concluded  that  a  major  influence  on  student  development  is 
the  cleirity  of  lr.st:lr.ntlonal  objectives  and  internal  consistency  with 
which  thejTare  implernanted  and  operate.    Most  colleges  have  developed 


their  own  purposes  and  gdals  whibh  allow  students  to  choose  one  that 

''  '    '  *  ■ 

suits  their  needs.  '  <■  *• 

Heist,  and  Yon|e  (1962)  constructed  the  QPI  to:    "assess  selected 
attitudes,  values,  and  interests,  chiefly  relevant  in  the  areas  of  . 
normal  ego-functioning  ajid  intellect\ial  activity"  (p.  1  ).     It  is 
possible  to  identify  significant  personality  characteristics  by  using 
•the  OPI  as  the  educational  performance  .criteria.    Academic  achievement 
has  bfe«)  used,  in  the  past  to  identify  those  who  will  succeed  at  differ- 
ent  levels  in  educational  institutions.  .  ^         .  > 

.  Summary  of  Review  of  the  Literature 

-     Most  pf  the  studies  dealing  with  attrition  emphasize  the  numbers 
of  studants  that  drop  out  or  persist'.    The  emphasis  of  these  studies 
tended  ,to  be  ^on  the  loss  of  students"  rather  than  on  student  development. 
Fotd  and  Urban  (1966)  stated  that  any. university  that  chooses  to  , 
.  do, so  cA  make  a  major  reduction  in  the  proportion  of  its  students 
w>o  d/cp  out,  unless  that  proportion  is  Already  quite  small.  Coffelt 
•-an'd  Hobbs  (196A),  Cohen  and  Brawer  (1970),  Sumtnetskill  (1962),  Kauffman 
(1966);  Bburegois  (1966),  a;id  Bolerjac'k  (1964)  all  conducted  studies 
lhat  a-lvM*inLo  '.he  types  of-studenLs  LhaL  drop  out  and  f^oTslst  In 
-  i^ducational  Institutions..    Bolerjack  (196A)  found  that  the  family 
lnflu  =  nc«s  yara  less' si gnificant  than  "did  the  other  studies,  a  finding 
which" showed  that  the  students  in  those  samples  rank  highly  in  preparing 
for  an  ncr;>,e.it:ion,  satisfying  intellectual  cur'iosity,  developing 
socially,  a^.d  tjsing  their  own  value$. 

These  te-eaxch  findings  have  led  t>vthe  conclusion  that  coll.  ges 
do  not  'io  as  ir.uch  for  the  student  as  they  should  to'fostef  the  individual 


development.*  The  Stidefit  Services  Department  at  Oklahoma  State  Univer- 
sity (l!?74)  was  striving  toward  student \development  as  suggested  by 
Goren  (1962).  • 

The  OPI  has  been  used  to  assess  tlie  Vtudetit  ba4y.  of  colleges  arid 
universities'  and  to  predict  student  perform^ce^    Rose  (1965>  vas  able 
to  Identity  the  dropouts.     She  found  that  counV^llng  was  a.deterrent 
to  the  dropout.    The  OPI  was  used  to  develop  profilies  for  the  student 
by  McConnell  and  Heist  (19^2)  in  a  study  that  showed  college  students 
as  more  Introverted  than  person^  who  did  not  attend  collejje,  Ro|?e 
and  Elton  (1966)  found  that  dropouts  were  the  most  maladjusted/  lacked 
interest  in  the  humani^fies,  wereJLU^  dialiked  reflective 

aftd  abstract  thought.    The  research  by  Hafinah  (1971)  showed  the  scales 
Complexity,   Impulse  Expression,  Perapnal  Integration,  Anxiety  Level, 
Altruism,  and  Response  Bias  were  significant  measures  of  personality 
traits  of  the  college  dropout.     Women  scored  higher  on  .Thinking  Intro- 
veraipn  ^nd  Estheticism  while  men  scored  higl^r^jA  Theoretical  Orienta- 
tion and  CoTT;plexity  as  reported  by  Cross  J^tsJl) .     Cohen  and  Brawer 
(19  70)  found  Thinking  Introversion,  EVt^etlciam  and  Intellectual 
Oxieatatiou  as  significant  measures  of  (those  that  drop  out.     It  is 
.;.vJi.bvo  \r>   !  }>..:i:y  i  c  .1     li     1  ly  .tI^h  i  f  leant  char^cteiistics  of  <^': 
outs  and  per  sis  tin  rs  u«^1og  the  OPI  v 

There  -^apperirs  to  ^  a  general  consensus  that  the  colleg^  studeht^.^ 
are  inf riien'..ed  by  the  envlrortTT^ent;  then  they  set  goals  and/falues  oti 
the  educational  slnuition-    Most  studies  are  striving  for  a  better  way 
of  under 3».andirig  the  diverse  ways  in  which  studen^^f unction.  Fach 
Individual  i 'in  t.  Uitit  icn  .-should  daveloj)  a  method  of  appropriate  programs 
for  aidtpg  the  i^ulivldnal  students  th  their  develof^m^nt . 


1 .  ^ 


CHAPTER  III 

•  .... 

ftlTHODOLOGY 

The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  establish  the  personality  factors 
and' background  characteristics  unique  to  college  stu^entd  that  dropout 
and  persist.    The  investigation  was  conducted'  in*  the  following. malnner:. 
(1)  the  population  was  defined;  (2)  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory 
was  selected;  (3)  the  Freshmen  Student  Questionnaire  which*  inrcluded 
background  characteristics  was  developed;  (4)  the  method  of.analyzing 
the  data  was  rJescribed;  (5)  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  and  the 
Freshmen  Student  Questionnaire  were  administered  to  the  population; 
and  (6)  the  data  was  analyzed  and  recommendations  written.    This  • 
chapter  will  explain  the  procedure  followed  in  each  phase  of  the  study. 

Selection  of  th6  Population  . 

All  students  in  this  study  were  selected  from  the  Oklahoma  Panhandle 

St.'ilCi  i;iiU::siLy,  Gtodwc-ll.     It        r/.ly  one  of  several  otatc.upf  or  led  , 
colleges  In  Oklahoma  offering  home  economics*    The  availability  of  th^  J 
students  at  Panhandle  State  University  .was  a  prime  consideration  in  - 
selecting  the  population. 

The  280  subjects  were  selected  In  the  following  manner.     Since  all 
freshTn<2a  stuJents  were  enrolled  In  a  Freshmen  Orienlatlon  class,  it  was 
.]€iteimlncd  i:hat  ^hose  froshtr.en  students  could  be  the  population  for  this 
research  project.     The  college  President,  the  Dean  of  Instruction,  and 
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the  Instructor  of  the  Freshnien  Orientation  class  were  All  contacted 
for  permission  to  ^ive  the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  and  the 
Freshmen ^Studept  Questionnaire  during  the  second  class  period  6f  the 
Fallf  1974  semester.    Permission  was  granted. 

Selection  of  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory 

■  / .  ■  «■ 

An  ERIC  search  of  literature  was  made  for  studies  relatec^  to  college 
Students.^  Key  words  searched  were  cqllege  students,  transfers*  dropouts, 
and  dropout  attitudes.    Literature  from  this  search  was  reviewed  and  a 
list  v/as.made  of  tests  being  used  in  studies  to  predict  success  in 
college.  .  I 

The  test  used  the  greatest  number  of  times  was^the  Omnibus  Ptersoh- 
ality  Inventoryt  subsequently  referrf&d  to 'as  the  OPI.  *  A  copy  of  the 
manual  and  a*  sampae* test  were  acquirjed  from  the  Bureau  of  Tests  and 
Measurements  at  Oklahoma  State  University.    Two  professionals  at  Okla- 
hcina  State  University  and  two  from  Panhandle  State  4j|iverslty  were  Con- 
tacted as  to  their  opinion  oi^  the  OPI.    For  the  purpose  of  identifying 
n:)r^TT!3l  f  <?t3onrnl  ity  character istlcs »  all  had  favorable  impressions  of 
both  the  instrunient  and  the  company  producing  it. 

A      uiy  ol  Lh3  g  ulbus  pi3ibonalit:.y.  Invantoijc ^^^^       (1^68)  » 

^    ."^       .        ■  'I  y  ., 

vas  rnjde  in  regard  to  useV  Validity  and  Reliability.    The  costs  of  the 

rest  bQ:klet?,  score  sheets,  scoring  .^tid  other  services  of  the  company 

were  r(^,vicv;ed.    The  researcher  received  a  .scholarship  that  woi^d  aid  in 

the  co|^??S' of  machine  scoring.    The  plan  f  or^  the  research  project  was 

presented  to  the  researcher^s  advisory  committee  and  the  use  of  the  OPI • 

was  approved.  .  ■ 


S'O 
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'  '  .    ■ .  ^  . 

Description  of  OPI 

The  OPI  (Form'F)  is  a  multtscale  personality  inventory  that  was 
developed  to  assess  personality  characteristics  of  normal  college 
students.    This  true-false  answer  Inventory  was  found  by  Heist  (]:968X  to  ' 
be  valuable  in  evaluating  entering  college  stud^tifs.    Scores  are  obtained 
on  14  scales  from  385  items  in  the  OPI.  V. 

The  fourteen  OPI  scales  developed  for  assessing  the  attitudes* 
values,  and  interests  of  college  students  are  the  following:  thinking 
introversion,  theoretical  orientation^  estheticism,  complexity,  autonomy, 
religious  orientation,  social  extroversion,  impulse  expression,  personal 
integra.tion,  anxiety  level,  altruism,  practical  outlook,  masculinity- 
femininity,  and  response  bias.     For%>^etailed  description,  see  Chapter 
II.  .  ,   

The  validity  of  the  OPI  has  been  tested  by  many  pieces  of  research. 
In  a  cevlow  by  Coan  (1972)  in  the  Seventh  Mental  Measurements  Yearbook, 
the  realm  of  Intellectual  orientation  wad  cited  as  a  strength  arid  the 
disadvantage  cited  was  the  lack  of  an  optimal  measure  of  all  the  vari- 
ab]es  that  it  puiports  to  tap.     The  review  by  Paul  McRoynolds  ^1972)  . 
indicated  that  the  strong  points  of  the  OPI  are  greater  than  the  weak 
points.    The  problem  of  adaptation  of  young  people  to  the  college 
environment  was  the  purpose  stated  for  research. 

According  to  McReynolds,  the  lA  scales  fall  Into  six  groups: 

(1)  primary  intellectual  scales;  (2)  social-eraotlonal  adjustment;  (3) 

authar I  t  ar  1 Hn-nonnuthor itarian  orientation;   (4)  altruism;   (5)  practical 

*outlo(.ik;  ^ind  (6)  masculinity-femininity.     The  Intellectual  Disposition 

Catej^aiy  or  a  fifteenth  score  c^.m  be  obtafnod  by  a  rcjnbi uat ^ on  of 

♦ 

Thinking  JiUicyi-ryion.  (1 1) ,  ThrorrHrnl  Observation  (TO),  Esthetic  Ism 


Xfifl)*  Complexity  (Co),  Autonomy  (Au) ,  and  Religioux^rientatlon  (RO). 

Xtfe  Instrument  was  found  to  be*  valid  by  the  report  log  of  a  large  niimber 

of  correlations  with  other  Inveikorlea  in  the  manual.    Some  of  the  ^nven- 

tories^reported  wpre  California  Psychological  Inventory,  Strong  Interest 
y  '  '  ^_  -A  •  .  *  . 

Blanks  Edwards  Personal  Preference  Schedule,  arid  Minnesota  Multiphasic 

personality  Inventory  (1972). 

\.  ■  r         '  ^  ■ 

The  Instrument  appears  to  have  adequate  reliability.    The  i^ange  of 

the  split-half  estimates  oif  Internal  consistency  range  from  173  to  .91-, 

The  K-R  20  method  of  estimating  the  internal  consistency  was  also  used. 

-The  assumption  Is  that  all  ^tems  in  the  test  have  approximately  the 

same  degree  of  difficulty.    Vhe  formula  is: 

t^-npq 

The  figures* ranged  from  .67  ta  .89  obtained  from  the  total  standardiza- 
tion sample.  '  ^ 

When  selecting  a  commercial  test,  the  researcher  should  seject  one 
that  has  norms  established  which  are  similarl  to  the  norms  of  the  stu- 
dents to  be  iitsed  In  the  research  project.    The  Omnibus  Personality 

Inventory  Manual.  Form  F  (1968)  gave  the  test-retest  values  and  Intellec- 

»  ■  ,  ■     ,  ** 

Lua'l  Disposition  Category  classification  obtained  from  small  size 

*  ■  •  * 

samples.     Tlie  norms  were  given  as  a  standard  score  and  were  taken  from 
7,383  students  at  37  institutions  located  in  14  different  states  In 
1967.     In  looking  at  current  enrollments  the  researcher  found  that  13 
of  these  schools  currently  have  arf  enrollment  of  less  than  1,000.  There 
fore,  the  norms  have' been  established  in  institutions  similar  in  size  to 
the  one  uj^ed  in  this  study 


Development  of  the  Freshipen 

•■   '  • 

Student  Quest ionnalrre  . 

•      ■  ' '  "''  ■  *' 

The  next  phase  of  this  study  wa§  to  list  the  background  character- 
istics identified  in  preyioua  studies.    Those  characteristics  that  had 
been  found  to  be  significant  predictors  iri^other  research  projects  were 
Included  in  this  questionnaire.  ^  < 

This  y,st  of  background  characteristics  wa*  presented. to  a^clasa 
of  gAduate  studentSt  siome  of  whom  had  had  previous  college  teaching 
exper^nce.    They  were  asked  for  their  opinions  as  to  relevanc^r  need, 
wording  bf  the  questions,  order  of  items,  and  additions  or  deletidhs. 
The  questionnaire  was  revised  and  presented  to  ^he  researcher's  Advisory 
'concnittee.     The  committee  suggested  adding  the  categories  of  "credit 
beyond  the  Master's  degree"  under  the  educational  level  of  father 
and  mother  and  "do  not  know"  under  the  estimate  of  the  parents'  income.. 
These  itemi^were  added. 

The  quest lonnatre  was  refined  through  d  pilot  study  in  which  18 
freshitien  students  completed  the  fornA    These  were  studenfl^  kt  Panhandle 
State  Uuivarsitry  in  the  spring  of  1974,    They  made  suggestions  to 
improve  the'queBtlonnaire  so  it  would  be  more  effective' to  those  that 
woTrtd^  aTiSWET-  tt; — Theii^astiW  ^i>o  you  plan  to  obtain  a  degree  at 
PanhantJle  State?"  wltTi  a  yes  or  no  answer         followed  by  an  open  ended 
jl'j^stlon,  "What  degree  do  you  plan  to  obtain  at  Panhandle  State?*'  It 
was'  changed  to  a  space  for  a  check  mark  as  they  tenile/dlr.'J^  write  in  the 
mil  lor  field  of  study.     The -question,  "What  la  t^VjR.  Tartgudie  that -is. 
spoken  irf  ycur  homa?'-'  was  changed  to  a  G)\^ck  that  included  "English, 
Spanish,  Ormm,  and. Other  (Please  list.)"    A  statistician  was  con- 
bultod  ns  to  the  foimat  of  the  questionnaire.    He  made  suggestions  for 
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focm  to  facilitate  card  punching!    The  queationnaire  was  reviewed  and 
revised  by  the  researcher's  aiKUiury  committee  and  approved  for  printing 

\  ■  . 

(See  Appendix  A.)  ,  . 

Sbme^inforinatlon  did  not  need  to  be  obtained  by  use  of  the  question 

\:    ■  '       '      :         —         *   .  ■ 

naite,  because  it  was  already  available  in  enrol  linen  t  infjormation  avail-^ 

»  <  •  ■(  ' 

dble  at  the  college.    These  it^m%  were  ACT  Composite  score,  college 
major,  and  church  preference.    (See  Aopendix  B.)  ^. 

>  ^  Collection  of  w^e  Data 

•    The  student's  name  was  recorded  on  thd  answer  sheet  for  the  OPI. 
It  Was  believed  that  the  students  might  be  more  honest  in  their  ansgders 
if  a  naine  vas  not  asked  on  the  Fredhmen  Student  Questionnaire.  The 

■  V 

an/^wer  sheets  and  questionnaires  were  c.bded  within  the  range  of  1  to 
300  aiid  this  nutriber  became  th^  student's  identification,  number  for  *the 
study.    Names  were  transferred  from  the  OPI  answer  sheet  to  the 
questionnaire. 

Dgta  wet6  collected  from  280  freshmen  student^  enrolled  in  the 

'  (>  ' 

Freshmen  Orientation  class  at  Panhandle  State  University  on  September  4, 

,»  >    .  •     .  ' 

1974.    The  students  were  each  given  a  copy  of  the  Freshmen  Student 

Q'):-sr  ic  »n;j1re,  OPI  Question  Booklet,  and  OPI  Answer  She^t.    Five  * 
monlt ortr~a¥sTsre^S~t^- res^a^^  of  supplies,  and  in 


collecting  the  questionnaire,  answer  shieet  and  booklet  when  the*stu-~ 
dents  had  f  inished.    The  information  was  pbtalned  in 'one  sitting*  in. 
one  large  auditorium.    The  estimated  time  of  testing  was  one  hour,  buf 
actual  ttme  spent  ranged  from  one  hour  and  15  minutes  toXtwo  hours. 


Testlhg  instructions  outlined  in  the  manual  fbf  the^OP.I^^werej^"  ^ 
fdll'owed  close^  by  the  tesearcher.  Questions  asked  were  in  r^ard  - 
to  ^e  -name  grid  an  the  OPI  Ansi^er  Sheet.  t* 

jrhe  ACT  Composite  Scores  were  obtained  from  the  Director  .of  ; 

/  ■     ■■  -  .  -  /  .^K-; 

Coitfniellng  and  the  college^^^^^  and  churcft  preference  were  transferred^ 
from  the  enrollment  cards  in  the  OT<lce  of  the  Dean  of  Instruction. 
These  scores  were"  recorded  on^the  top -margin  of  the  Frei^hmen  Student 
Questionnaire/   The' identification  of  whethjer ,  the  student  pejrsisii  or 
drops  out  w^s  recorded  on  the  bo'tton|^  margin  of  the.  queatlonnaire.  Cards 
'were  punched  -from^the  Freshmen  Student  (^u^tionnaire  and  sorted  with  the 

cards  obtained  from  the  Psychological  Co r po r atTon T^Jt^iJrtlg  tt he  results 

■     ■      ^'  *■  '  • 

of  the  OPI  on  ea^  stud-feAt.    Students  who  desired  a'  personal  int^rpre^ 

tatlon  of  tl><5  OPI  were  provided  this  service  by  the  counseling  staff 

at  Panhandle  State  University.    .  , 


Analysis  ^f  the  Dat^ 

■     ■      "     *  .     •    ■  .  N  . 

The  m»,}lt tvarlate- analysis  <if  variance,  technique  was  used  to' test 
t:ho  hypofhttsna.    The  chl-square  te/t  wds  eflfed^  used  to  analyze  the  data 
when  it  further  clarified  the  statistical  findings. 

\.     :  '  I  i  i')  K^i-k  (1^63)  wl\cii  It  Ls  ticucbbijiy  Lo  t^valuate  two  err 
TTidre  .I'.o;  p'lcnt  vririables  3lmultan*»ou3ly ,  ^  multivariate  analysis  of 
^varlan^e  design  can  be      fid.     Kerllnger  i<1964)  states  many  wri^^rt 
argue  th^t  of  ill  methods  of  analysis,  murtivariate  methoHs  are  the 
no^t  powr-ir fill  and  apprcpYlate  for  ^^^b -.v  Loral*,  scientific,  an*d  educa-  .  ^ 
tloaal  i^rari^irh.     KocM  (1966)  writes  that  multivariate  analysis  of 
v.iiloiw^c   i^i  Mj.propr  late  tq  ^jclctUiflc  probbns  of  detecting  and 


■  •  ■  ■ 


characteriz:^g  differences  among  experimental  , groups  on  many  variables 


simultaneously.. 


) 


*         Some  advantages  of  the  multivariate,  according  to  Kerlinger  (1964), 

rest  on  the  tdea  that  behaviqucA^roblems  .Cannqt^^e~"3blved  wi?h  a 

biv^riate  approach  wfien  the  problems  are  alraostVall  multivariate  in 

'nature.  -ETesian- and  analytic  tools  afe  required,"^  such  as  calculators 
■  •  ■'   »  .  .  '■<■''■'.■ 

and  coBlputers  that,  are  capable  of  handling^t'he  comply problepis  caused 


by  the  multiplicity  of  Independent  and  dependent  variables  resulting 
'from  the  complex  psycholog^^  and  sociological  phenomejy^of  education. 

^f-he  use  of  the*  camp uter^ro  perform  the  heavy  computations  that  are 

■    .    ■■  ■■  ■         /  .  ■'■ 

required  appears  necessary  with  the  use  of  the  multivariate  aTialysis 

•  of 'variance.-.       '  /  -  . :  -■ 

^-The  chi  -sq&are  formula'  belciw  was  vised. 

■  wh.era^   ^  ^  Ji 

=^  observed  num^V^j^  cases  categorized  In^its  ^egpry 
'   -tj^  ^  expected  number  of  cases  in  its  category  .  .. 

.  'y^  -  directs  one  to  sum  over  all  (k)  categories  * 

....  .  ^ 

1,  for  the  cases i^rUh E^.r^s  are  specifi-ed,  df  =  k-1,  ^ 


lO  ,  genera 


where  K^Btands"*  Ycr  the  number  of  categories  in  the/ classif  d|:ation  ^ 
^■(dt.xefe%s  to  degr«|^a3  of  f reedoi5K-V|ii ch  by  i^ts  size  reflect^s  the  mimber 
of  obsVrvanlons"  t.hat  are  fr^/to  vary  after  certain  restrictions  have 

been  .placed  on  the  ^data)/C  '  *"  '     .  , 

,  *  ■ '  /      '  I        *  ■  ■  ^.  ' 

TMs.  chapte^r  has  duscribed^  the  mc^lho'iology  and-.desigrf  this, 

..  sXudyAw.e<.iinple,  cons  lasted  o.f^^the  students  .eprolledin  the.  Freshm^:^ 
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rientation  cUss  at  Panh^dle  State  University  during  the  Fall,'  197A 
semester.    The  stelection  of  the  Omjiibus  Personality  Inventory  was  ifiade 
ana  the  Freshmen  Student  Questionnaire  was  developed,    the  OPI  and  the 


Fr^shmea  Student  Questionnaire  wer 


c^^^ministered  in  one  sitting  durfng 
a  class  period.    They  required  approximately  an  hour  and  a  half  of  time. 
The  statistical- treatment  of  the  h^thesis  statements  was  the  multivar- 


iate analysis  of  variance.    The  chi-square  test  wa^tised.  to  describe  the 
pers'lsters  and  dropouts.     Chapter  IV  will  give  a  detailed  description 
of  the' analysis  of  data  and  Chapter  V  will  give  the  summary,  findings, 
and  conclusions.  N 


Y    *       \  CHAPTER  IV  ..:  .  V'. 

PRESENTATION  AND  ANALYSIS  6eNmE  DATA      >    .  >      "'  ^ 

.         '        -   ■■•  -  A-  .  ^'  ■ 

:         *  r  .      ^introduction  •  .  s  ♦  Vw 

The  findings*  for  this  research  ar#  described  in  this  chapter  in 
vliw  of  t?he  pro1?iem  of  this  study,  which         to  distinguish  ftesh^pen 
^"college  students  as  peirsisters  or  drapbutsf^yy^  U8e.s^<^f*  personality     •  g 
"<3har^teristics  and\Jbackground  in  ^  • 

These  findings  resul^ea^froin  the j  investigation  of  the  sample  and  ; 
the  testing  by^  multivariate  ana^^fe  if  variance  to  eStablish  the  IWel  ; 


of  Significance  and  the  chi-squaf e  test  to  i^determine  wh^tt6:t  the 
variables  are  related  or  independent. 


Description  of  the  Sample  ' 


TheXg^rriple  for  this  stu%  was  made  up  of ^ the  students  enrolled 
in  the  Freshmen  Orientation  class  during  th^  Pall^^em^ster,  J.974  at  \ 
Oklahoma  Panhandle  State  University,    vjhere  were  280  responses  obtained 
or  100  percent  dt  the  course  enrollment.     Three  of  the  responses  were_ 
excluded  from  the  study  because  they^Freshmen  Student  Quest idnnaires 
were  either  lost^Thiring  punching  or  values  werer  missing  for  one  or  more 
variables  needed  by  the  procedure  in  computing.    Two  bf^those  deleted 


wf^re  from  iv^n  aM  one  was  from  a  woman  student. 


7 
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The  final  sample  for  this  study /used  for  hypc(thesls  one,  was 
made  up  o.f  277  freshmen  students  from  a^l,l  dlvlslonfij.  of  the  university 
who  werL  enrolled  in  the  Freshmen  Orlentatly  clas^.    The  final  sample 
for  hypothesi^s  two  was  made^  up  of  106  women  enrolled  In  the  Freshmen 

Orl^Atation  class.  "  By  using  the  class.  It  was  posjdble  for  the 

«  . 

researcher  to  reach  a  greater  number  of  the  freshm(2n  students.  „ 

Deteirmlnation  of  Perslsters  and  Dropouts 

'  ^Is  study  was  comprised  of  2A8  perslsters.     At  the  tlmfe  of  enroll- 
meti^t  ,  234  students  enrolled  ^^cJr^the  1975  Sp         Setaester.  Fourteen^ 
\students  who  had  been  enrolled  during  the^^all,  1^74  Semester  trans- 


ferred  to  other  colleges  or  universities  at  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Of  the  14*  nine  of  these  students  had  left  informsjtion  in  the  registrar' 

■    •  :;v  ,       '..  !  .  .  . 

office,  while  five  were  called  oh  the  telephone  tcj  verify  their  trans- 

X  ■'-  ^  *  -  ■  '     '  '  J  ■  * 

ferring*    Three  perslsters  were  eliminated  „ifrom  ttje  final  sample. 

Thirty-two  dropouts  weire  identified  for  this  [study.     During  the 

;      •  '  ^  •  ^-  i    ■  ■  '     •  ^ 

Fall,  l^fK  Semester,  three  dropped  out  during  the i semester.  The 

.       -    .  -  ■■  -     .        -  .      •  ,    I  .    .  ■  ■ 

indicated  21  Students  had  dropped 


registrar's  office  had  records  that 


S.  (%ut  at  the  end  of  the  Fall,  1974  Semester.  Eight 


0. :  Je 


15 -  tp  •^jofi-m  their  ri top.p5 ,  out , 


telephone  calls  were 


Dif f etc-ncas  A:r>v-pg  OPI  Scores  and  EackgrGuqd 
CharajtRr istics 


*      Ta  order  to  reveal  diversity  among  groups,  the  two  null  hypotheses 

each  with  subhypotheses,  were  used  for  testing,    l^en  the  analysis  of 

\  ■         ■  '  .  .      .  ■ 

variance  yiolvied  r^n  value  which  was  statistically  significant  at 


the  >05  level,  the  null  hypothesis  was  rejected  and  the  differences 
were  said  to  be  due  to  the  differences  in  the  sample. . 

Description  of  Persisters  and  Dropouts 
* 

The  chi-square  test  was  used  to  analyze  the  persisters  and., 
dropouts  separately  by  each  of  the  background  characteristics.  The 
chi-square  tables  compare  the  frequencies  of  the  per^sisters  and  drop-  ■ 
outs  by  the  background  'characteristics  to  the  expected  frequencies 
for  *each  category*    The  N  may  vapy  because  of  blank  and  no  response 
coding.  ^  . 

Sex  (Table  II).     It  appeared  that  the  number  of  dropouts  who  were 
female  was  close  to  the  same  percentage  as  the  ntimber  pf  dropouts  who 
wr»re  laale.    Therefore  the  chi-squate  value  was  not  significanj:  in  this 
test. 


TABLE  II 

^HI-SQT>ARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  TO  SEX 


Sex 


\  Persisters 


No. 


Dropouts 


X    "  No. 


Total 


No. 


No  Response 
Ft-:  male 
Male 


'I'OTAI. 


.  61 


2. 
94 
151 

247 


1 
38 
61 

100 


d.f.  =  2 


Co 


0 
14 
18 

32 


44 
56 

100 


2  0 
108  39 
169  61 


279 


100 


Matltal  Status  (Table  III).    Shown  in  this  table,  the  largest 
percentage  of  dropouts  in  relation  ta  persisters  was  In  the  single 
group,  except  where  the  numbers  were  so  small  as  in  the  divorced  and 
engaged  categories «    The  chi-square  test  was  not  significant  l*n  this 
tpharacteristic*  . 


TABLE  III 

CHI -SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  TO  MARITAL  STATUS 


■  -  -  ■        ^  .    ■  ■  ■ 

Persisters 

'  Dropouts 

Total 

^    Marital  Status 

• 

No. 

% 

No. 

% 

'\ 

• 

No. 

Z 

Single 

—  t 
226^ 

92 

25 

.  78 

251 

90 

Engaged 

3 

1 

2 

<  6 

5 

2 

Mat r led  and  Living 
With  Spouse 

16 

6 

4 

13 

20 

7 

Divorced 

1 

1 

1 

3 

2 

1 

TOTAL 

2'»6 

ICQ 

32 

100 

278 

100  ^ 

x2  -  9.06  N 

d.f . 

-  A 

• 

2 

g>oc  tr- 

.06 

■  Hou|3_  4!?T-pioyed  (Tab la  IV).     iTie  data  In  Table  IV  disclosed  the 
results  or  statistically  comparing  the  persisters  and ^dropouts  In  the 
**hours  c.iiiploytMi** ' gxoups^     No  significant  difference  was  found/  Most 
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of  the  dropouts  vere  in  the  "no  response"  group.     Six  percent  of  the 
persisters  compared  with  16  percent  of  the  dr#pout8  indicated  16  to  20 
hours  employed. 


TABLE  IV 


CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION 

IN 

RELATION  TO 

HOURS 

EMPLOYED 

Persisters 

Dropouts 

/  Total 

Number  of 

Hours 

Employed 

No. 

% 

No. 

Z 

nJi^ 

X 

No  Response 

174 

71 

22 

'69 

196. 

70 

Uncertain 

9 

4 

0 

9 

3 

1-  5 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

6-JO 

13 

5 

1  * 

3 

14 

5 

11-15 

•     ,    <  9 

4 

1  ' 

3 

10 

4 

16-20 

15 

6 

5 

16 

20 

7 

21-25 

4 

2 

0 

4 

1 

26-30 

7 

2 

0 

7  • 

3 

31-35 

6 

2 

0 

2 

36  or  more 

9 

4 

3  • 

9 

'12 

4 

TOTAL 


0,  n 


247       100^^  32         100         2  79  100 


d.f.  -  10 


=  .  .41 


Si-^e  of  ComtTiunity,  (Table  V).     Table  V  disclosed  that  aboUt  40 
ptircent  of  the  students  in  this  sample  were  from  towns  and  <>7  percent 
w<ire  f/.otn  rural  areas.     However ,^*all  but  one  of  the  dropouts  were  from 
tovns  (ifid  tural  ar^jas.     The  chl-square  value  was  .  not  signlflc  itit  In 
this  tost. 


0 
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TABLE  V 

CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN^ 
RELATION  TO  SIZE  OF  COMMUNITY 
WHERE  REARED  THE  GREATEST 
NUMBER  OF  YEARS 


Size  of  Community 


No  Response 

Rural  Area 
(Open  Country, 
Farm) 

Town  (Under  «f 
20,000  Population) 

City  (20,000  to 
100,000) 

Large  City 
(More  than 
100,000) 


TOTAL 

1 


Persiaters 


Dropouts 


No. 


No, 


-  ^..32 


d,f.  «  5 


Total. 


No. 


247       100         32         100         279  100 


.48 


^"^Jiil       S£hooJ.s  At: tended  (Table  VI).     The  findings  presented  in 
Table  VI  revealed  that  most  of  the  dropouts  had  attended  three  or  fewer 
schools-     This  might  indicate  that  those  who  had  moved  more  often 
adjust  to  the  college  scene  with  grr:fater  ease. 


i:3 


TABLfe  VI 

CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  TO  THE  NUMBER  OF  , 
SCHOOLS  ATTENDED 


Piersisters 


Dropouts 


Total 


Schools 

Attended 

•  No. 

Z 

No. 

z 

No.  * 

X 

> 

80 

32 

11 

34 

91 

32 

2 

52 

21 

5 

17 

3     .  . 

39 

16 

11 

34 

•  50 

18 

4 

•  17 

7 

1 

3 

18 

6 

15 

6 

2 

6 

17 

6 

6 

10 

4 

1 

3 

11 

4 

6 

2ir 

0 

6 

2 

8 

o 

1 

1 

0 

1 

1 

10 

4 

0 

- 

10  • 

4 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

11 

2 

1 

-  0 

2 

12 

9 

4 

1 

3 

10 

13  or  more 

3 

> 

.0 

3 

1 

TOTAL 

•  * 

247 

'^0 

32 

100 

279 

100 

-  9.85 

'  d 

.£. 

-  12 

.63 

'  r 

!'i/=r5  for 

(Tib! 

VT.T 

and  Vin). 

Tibia 

VII 

presented  an  Int&testlng  flndlog  from  the  students'  responses  to  the 
question,  "Do  you  plan  tc^^wplete  a  degree  at  Panhandle  State  Unlver- 

io/  of  dropouts  .than  persisters  Ind'l'fcated  that 
plete  a  degree  program.    However,  16  students 
who  had  Indicated  earlier  In  September  that  they  planned  to  ^obtain  a 
dcigree  at  PSU,  dropped  out  at  the  end  of  the  Fall,.  1974  Semester. 


slty?"  A  larger  proporti 
they  did  hot  plan  to  comp. 


• 
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TABLE  VII 

CHl-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  to  PLANS  TO  COMPLETE 
A  DEGREE  AT ,PSU 


jPlans  to 
Complete 
Degree 


Perslstera 

 1- 


Dropouts 


No. 


No. 


Total 


No. 


No  Response 

^8 


No 


9 

159 
79 


4 
64 
32 

-r- 


1 

16 
15 


3 
50 
47 


10 
175 
94 


3 
63 
34 


TOTAL 


247 


100 


32 


100 


279 


100 


=»  3.07 


d.f.  -  3 


-  .38 


In  Table  vfl'l  it  appeared  that  most  of  the  dropouts  came  from 
the  group  that  made  no  response  to  the  question  of  "If  yes,  check 
degree  planned;  Bachelor  of  Science,  Bachelor  of  Arts,  Associate 
Degree,  or  Twc-Ye«  Certificate."    However,  almost  half ^ 


d  lTuC  ^1M1'J  i^Mi..^a^^^t^^  of  <jQgrp<e  they  v.-r  re  plan- 
ning to  pursue. 

Plans  for  Transferring  (Table  IX).    Table  IX  disclosed  that  most 
of  the  students  did  not  plan  to  transfer.    Most  of  the  dropouts  did# 
not  plan  to  transfer  to  another  college  or  university.    However,  of  . 
the  perslstcrrs,  14  actually  did  transfer  from^PSU  to  another  institu- 
lipn.     The  chl-.squire  value  was  not  significant  in  thls^  test.^ 
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.     TABLE  yill 

CHI-SQU)UIE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
REIiATIOk  TO  TYPE  OF 

degHee  planned 


Perslsters 


Dropouts 


Total 


Type  of  Degree 

No. 

X 

NO. 

V 
* 

WO  •  It. 

■  i 
 1^ 

*  , 

No  Response 

103 

42 

18 

56 

121 

43 

Bachelor  of  Science 

71 

29 

6 

19 

28 

Bachelor  of  A^^ts 

X 

13 

3 

10 

36 

13 

Associate  Degree 

9 

4 

■1 

3 

10 

4 

Certificate 

31 

12 

4 

12 

.  35 

12 

TOTAL 

247  . 

• 

100 

32 

100 

279 

100 

-  3.20  ^ 

d.f . 

-  5 

-  .67 

TABLE  IX 


Plans  Lo 
Tran3  f er 


No,  Ri.':  p'^iT-ie 


Y 
No 


f 


tor  At 


CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  TO  PLANS  FOR 


1 .  n 


;s:  L:-"  [NG 

PersisLcA 

Dropouts 

S^Qtal 

No. 

No. 

Z 

No. 

X 

7 

2 

6 

19 

7 

81 

33 

8 

25 

89 

32 

t 

60 

22 

69 

171 

61 

24/ 
d. 

100 

32 

100 

279 

100 

f.  -  3 

.77 
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Language  Spoken  In  the  Home  (Table  X).    All  the  dropouts  were 
from  English  speaking  homes.    The  perslsters  lnc);iuded  three  who  were 
from  families  speaking  a  foreign  dialect.    Three  of  the  students  did 
npt  respond  to  "Check  the  language  that  is  .spoken  in  your  home."  ^ 

TABLE  X 

CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  AT'TRITION  IN 
•RELATION  TO  LANGUAGE  SPOKEN 
IN  tHE  HOME 


Perslsters 

Dropouts 

Total 

l,anguage  ^pokon 
in  the  Hi.me 

No. 

% 

No.  X 

No. 

X 

No  Response 

3 

• 

1. 

— ^  ■ 

0 

3 

1 

Eng^llsh 

241, 

98 

32  100 

273 

98 

For<?lgn  Dialect 

3 

1 

0 

3 

1 

f  

TOTAL 

•      .  247 

100 

32  100 

"279 

.  100 

d.f. 

-  3 

|>x2 

-  .85 

• 

f^^lJjl  ilL^;ji!!£  (T:>ble-XI).     Table  XI  shows  that -38 
dropouts  dlfl  not  know  what  the  family  Income  was.  The 

percent  of  the 
group  having  a 

fairaly  In'.Aue  binween  $10,000  and  $14,999  corn{>osed  23  percent  of  the 
md  f»(-r  s  1 9t(jr  s  .     The  chl  ^square  value  was  n6t  significant  In 


TABLE  XI 

'  CHI-SQUARE' VALUES  OF  ATTRITIOS  IN 
RELATIpN  TO  FAMILY  INCOME 


Perslsters 


Dropoutd 


Total 


Income 

r 

No. 

X 

No. 

.  7 

No. 

No  Response 

5 

2 

0  . 

„  2 

Under  $3,000 

6 

3 

'  2 

6  ^ 

8 

3 

$3,000  to  $4,999 

10 

2 

6 

t 

12 

4  . 

$5»000  to  $6,999 

13 

5 

2 

6 

15  . 

5 

$7,000  to  $9,999' 

35 

14 

4 

13 

39 

U 

$10,000  to  $U,999 

55 

22  ♦ 

8 

25 

'  63 

23 

$15,000  and  over 

25 

10 

2 

.  6 

27 

10 

Do  Not. Know 

98 

40 

1-2. 

38 

110  - 

TOTAL 


247  100 

— ^ 


32 


100 


279 


100 


X    -  3.08 


d.f. 


.93 


EJuc^at  i'/r.al  Level  of  the  Father  (Tabl^.  XII).    There  was  a  signifi- 
cant dif f GrL»nce  of  observed  respon^Cia  from*  expected  responses  for 
dropouts  ilfl^persisters.     Tills  difference  was  due  to  the  large  disparity 
between  obstrtved  and  expected  responses  associated  with  the  educational 

level  of  thfj  f/jtbars  in  the  ^"less  than  completed  high  "school"  category 

•■  •  ,  • 

'I'h<fc^l-Bquare  test  was  significant  at  the  .02  level. 


r 


■•i-  TABtE:  XII 

CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  TO  TH€. EDUCATIONAL 
LEVEL  OK^HE  FATHER 


i 


Persls^ers 


Dropouts 


Total 


Edticatioifal 
Level  of  Father      C;^  No," 


No. 


No, 


Observed  Response 
Expected  Response 


Less  than  completed  high  school"  Respo--i:s 

16         12.00  37 


41.00 
46.00 
.  75 


12.00 
6.08 
^5.77 


53.00 
52.08 
6.52 


"Less  than  college  graduafe  but  complerti 
^  .     high  school"  Resgi^nses 


Observed  Rtaponse  -150.00 
Expected  Rtsponse  145.19-' 
x2  .16 


61 


14.00 
18,81 
1.23 


Observed  Response  56.00 
Kxpocted  Reaporfise  54.89. 

.02 


"Cpllege  Graduate  and  Above"  Response 
23  6.00       '  19 


6.00 
7.11 
.17 


164.00 
1^4.00 


62.00 
62.00 
.19 


lOTAL 


247 


;2  8.10 


100 


d.f.  -  2 


32 


100 


2  79 


59 


22 


100 


5>x2  -  .OZ 


F.ducat.  tcnal  level  of  the  Mother  (Tab  1  e  XI  tl)  .    A  .: . : i Ing  to 

#  /  ■  ■ 

-  * " 

T.ible  Xni,   53  percant  of  the  dropouts  r.rme  fi^rti  fami".:-;  where  the 

« 

woihav  li'id  ^T  iluiicd  from  high  school  but  h*id  not  conpl  :-d  cojlrfge. 
Slxty~?3<r:V(;n  pci'^'.rit  of  the  porsistors  were  In  the  sars   .ttegoVy.  The 
chl-squaie  v.iliKi  v'ls  not  s  i  gn  i  f  i  rant  in  this  liiJst. 


,  tABLE  XIII 


■  CHI-SQUARE  V^UES^pF  ATTRITION  IN  . 
'•  RELATION  TO  TH  E  ;:EDUCA'PrONAL . 


Perslsters 


Dropouts 


Total 


Educational 
Level  of  Mother. 


No. 


No: 


Les'B  than  Completed  High 
ISchool  '         '  - 

Graduated  from  high  sctiooX 
but  nojC^  including  Jcollege 
graduates      .  ^  .  ,  .  , 


37 


■v  -  J!. 


165 


ColTege  ^Graduajle  ^^nd  above    '  45 


15 


67 


18 


8 

17' 

r 


•25 


53 


2^' 


46 


16 


182    ^  65 
52  19 


^•47 


100;: 


-3 


^'2.78 


100    "  279 


100 


.  d.  f  >  .=-/2 


V  =  .25 


^  "  Major  El  eld  of  St^ud^  (Tablfe  Xlf||     ThW-tptal  chi-squate  valug^'for' 
the  perslsters  and  dropputs        rniajor  Meld  of  stu^y  in  college" 
divlsioTjIs  was  ;,12:69l  with  a  le^^^T^f '"signified    at  tjie  -.02  level. 
Apcording  to  -Table  XIV;;  it  appeals  that  ^ost  of  the  sienlfi^nt 
dif  fer^pfcH'  w,^s^fouiid  in-  t)ie  undeclared  drppouts  cell 
0}jts  were  recorded.  *  .  >       •  " 


A- 


r:-\ 


ei 


TABLE 


.  ail-SQUARE  jMLUES  OF  ATIRITION  IN 
I  m^TIW  ^  THE  MAJJI^ 


S^ersisferi 


Dropouts 


^  Division^ 


No, 


No. 


f 

(5bS! 


\ 


ibseirved  Response 
Expec^d  Rl^ponse 


se 


Respbnse 


EKpected  Resp6n^e 


46.0er- 
45.25 
.02 


Science  and  Mathematics  ^ 


43 
40 


.00 

.72^ 


17 


.13 


3.00 
5.28 
.98 


.9 


Total 


— f  

..-\No. 


46.00 
46.00 
'  1.11 


18 


16 


5.V        ■■  ; 
Observed  Response 
Expected  Re'spanse 


'   Business  and  Applied  Arts 
22 


55.00 
53. 12 
.07 


5.00 
6.88 
.51 


16 


60.00  . 
60.00*  ' 
•  .5i^ 


I 

22 


Observed  Refeponse 

Exp.e'c ted  R.:  spon se 

r:  .  . 

Ob5erv.ed  Response 
F  >:p .--  c  t/f>i '  Re  ?       s  e 


35.00 
31.87 
.31 


20.00 
21.15 


07 


Education  , 


-  14 


1.00 
4.13 
2.37 


I.lbt;%il.Att£ 


4.00 
2 . 75 
.57 


Unde-clared 


12 


36.00 
36.00 
2.68 


24.00 
23.9(1 
.6h 


13 


Obeseived  Re-'iponsp 
Expected  Response 


48.00 

54  .  89 


.86' 


TOTAL 
v2- 


24  7.00 

1.46; 


<l,'-  12.69" 


20  , 


14. .00 
7.11 
6.68 


100 


00 
23 


100 


d..f.  =  5 


62.00 
62.00 
7.54 


279.00 
12.69 


1^x2  =  .oy 


22 


100. 
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Religious  Preferencfe  (Table  XV) .  ^  Table^  Indicated  the  largest 
number  of  persisters  and^ro^Jouts  aire  both  in  the  Baptist  and  Methodist* 


3ugh  alna5.t_itIiri^e-categoTfes. 


m 


.         .       •  ■  r 

The  chi-square  vaiue  was  not  sigpificant  In  this  test. 


V 


.  .   TABLE  XV 

CHI-SQUARE  VALUES  OF  ATTRITION  IN 
RELATION  TO  RELIGIOUS 
PREFERENCE 


>  ^ 


Persisters 


Dropouts 


Total 


Religious 

Preference 

1  No_. 

• 

No. 

No." 

 1  —J. 

%. 

• 

No  Resp.onse  j 
Catholic.  -J 

• 

20 

8 

3 

9 

23 

8 

.19 

,8 

2 

6 

21 

8 

Ba"pti$t  '  ' 

•  ■ 

76 

31 

7 

22 

83 

'  30 

Methodist 

65  . 

26,  ' 

9 

.  29 

7A 

27 

Church  of  Christ 

■19 

'  9 

3 

9 

22 

8 

Apostolic  Faith 

\  5 

2 

1 

6 

2 

Luthierarx 

■  ■  'u.  ■ 

5 

i 

J« 

12 

4 

Pxesbyter ian  ;  / 

3  " 

•1 

0  - 

3 

1 

Christian 

•  ■ 

,16  ' 

2 

.v6 

18 

6 

Orher  Christ. ian 

'     13  ' 

5 

4 

M3  . 

17  . 

6 

TOfAL         .     .  . 

,247  . 

100  ' 

32  \ 

iOO 

2/9' 

-» 

100 

d.f . 

-  10 

8:^x2 

=  .92 

ACT  Conposite 


sdlpres  as  pre'seated  J^^'^TafciJ^  XVI  are  questionable  ,  because  31  responses 

•   .    ^ .       ..     ».       ,  .  \^  .   .      .  ■   ,      ■  . 

were  punched  tncorrectly  as  a  result  of  confusing- cod'ing.     The  year  of 


•r 


ERIC 
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-  •         iJdLl  XVI 

CHI-SQUARE  OF  ATTRITION  IN 

RELATTop  r:  riB  composite  __ 


Persisrir^ 


Dropouts 


Total 


Score 


No. 


No. 


No. 


No  Score 


.  •  Available 

31 

12 

9 

29 

40 

il5 

2 

1 

*1 

0 

1 

0 

'6 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

7 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8, 

^  1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

9 

2 

.1 

0 

2 

2 

10 

5 

2 

1 

3 

6 

2 

•  7 

3 

2 

6  . 

S 

3 

.  12 

■  -  • 

12 

4 

3 

10 

15 

5 

13-  ; 

10 

4 

1 

3 

11 

U 

'. 

15 

6 

1^ 

3 

16 

6 

15  . 

11 

A  ■ 

11 

4 

V  16 

11 

4 

2 

6 

13:^ 

5 

■  _  i  '  -  \ 

12 

5 

-  1 

3 

-  U 

5 

;;li. 

3 

1 

3 

10 

3 

19'. 

•    ■         '1  ■  -.  ■  • 

|6. 

10 

3 

10 

29 

10 

20  , 

10 

4 

2 

6 

12 

'  4 

9 

3 

1 

3 

10 

3 

22  C- 

7 

3 

1 

8 

3 

5  ■ 

2 

1 

♦  6 

2 

2A- 

10 

4 

0 

3 

^;  25- 

6 

2 

0 

2 

V  26 

■2 

1 

0 

2 

2 

2  7 

5  '  ■■ 

2 

0-  - 

5' 

2 

28 

5 

2 

7^  0 

■-r 

5 

2 

•  ,29 

2 

1 

0 

(— • 

2 

2  ■ 

1 

1 

i 

0 
«  1 

3 

1- 

2 

0 

2 

91 

-  1-. 

12 

2 

•  6 

31 

u. 

rr   

'247 

100 

•  32 

.100  . 

2;79 

100 

— 

18.91 

-  d.f. 

=  29 

/ 

.92 

#■ 

BEST 


73 
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1974-75  was  also  \^he  first  year  that  students  were  adftltted  without 
haying  ACT  scores.    The  single  category  having  the,  largest  number  of 


K 


value  was  not  significant  in  this  test. 

Suirjnary  of  Perslsters  and  Dropouts 

^■^         -     *  ■  -  .. 

Through  use  of  the  tables  compiled  for*  the  chi-square  tests, 
significance  was  found  for  the.  students  whose  fathers  had  less  than  a 
hig^  school  education.'   The  f act . that  dropduts  had  not  declared  a  major 
field  of  study  when  enrolling  in  college  was  also  a  significant  factor. 
«  One  might  generalize  from  the  chi-square  tables  of  background 

characteristics  that  were  r/t  significant  and  detjcribe  the  students 
in  the  study  as  tending  mork^often  to  be  single^  not  employed,  and  ^ 
reared  the  greatest  number  of  years  in  a  rural  area  or  town.  These 
dropouts  had  attended  less  than  three  schools ,  were  from  English 

^  ■   ■    V    '  ' 

^  sneaking  homes,  and  did  not  know  the  amount  of  the  family  income. 

V  'Fheir  religious  preference  was  Baptist  "or^Meth^^      a9id  their  mothers 

.  hadygritluitod  from  high  school  but  not  from  college.     The  students  did 

,  not  pldjn  to  transfer  to  another  <^ollege  or  university. 

J  '  :  Analysis  of  Variance  Results 


l^ie  f1  ise  liy-^fT^esls  stated  that  there  w'tll  be  no  significant' 
<J  lf  fv'rcnfvi;  bjiTvcen  persisters  and  dropouts  as' meas.ured  by  scores  on  the    ^  ' 
DPI  wit-h  rw^ptict  to  each  of  the  14  background  chaira<t(^lstlcs'.     The  "F" 

tests  obiiVi:  ii^^d  for  cc-.;r/^ar  j  Hc»ns  of  the  dropouts  and'i'Jitersistijers  Vere 
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summarized  by  OPI  scales.  Only  those  scales  having  3igniflcant ^ 
background  characteristics  were  listed  in  the  followliig  material* 


>n  of*  the  analysis  of 


The,  mean  val  uet  fallow  -  for  -f  ur  tbe*^-  4tvt 

■ »    *  ■ 

"variance*  *  '*  •  / 

Thinking  Introversion  (Tables  )CVII,  XVIII,  aad  XIX)  •  According 

to  Table  XVII,  significant  differences  were  found  on  two  of  the  back- 

•  .•■■»'■■ 

ground  characteristics  in  relation  to  the  TI  scale:    number  of  schools* 
attended  at  the  .p^-level  of  significance  and  the  major  fi^ld  of  study 
at  the  .02  level  of  significance. 


TABLE  XVII 

SIGNIFICijCNT  DIFFERENQES  OF  THINKING 
INTROVERSION  SCALE  IN  RELATION  TO 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


—  r-^  — 

Prob. 
F  Value  f 


Cha  fac  t  e  r  i  s  t 


DF 
 A- 


Partial  Slim 
of  Squared 


Persist 

Sex  .  ^  . 

Marital  Status 
Hours  Employed 


1 1 


School  Attfinded  ^ 
Finns  r(*r  Complex  Trig  Degree 
Type  of  D.:,^rc.e 
Plans  for  Trn^sferring 
Language  Spoken  in  the  Home^* 
family  Incdtne  ^ 
Ednuational  Leveltof  Father 
Kchicat  Lonal  Level  ?bf  Mother 
Major  Vfeld  of- Study 
T(e  1  i  g  1 Q u s  Pj5  e  f  e  r  e n ce 
ACrst'ore 


^'ii}jnf-f  i -:;iU   ^it  the  .05 


1 
1 
3 
2 

Z 

2 

7 

2 

2 
.1 
^' 
26 


62.56 

1.18 

.28 

.  41.08 

.78 

.38 

36.85 

■■  .23 

■  .87 

|58.51 

•  .55 

.58  . 

1-.19  • 

.31  . 

240.17 

4.54  ■ 

.03* 

113.65 

1.07 

.34 

46/. 19 

2.21 

.07 

120.15 

1.13 

.32 

57,60 

.59 

181.21 

.84 

101.64 

.41  ^ 

262.96 

2.48  ' 

.  .oX' 

296. 6X 

*  5.60 

.02* 

.  633.5(6 

1.33 

,  .22 

1268i:^  • 

.92 

.5'8 

ERIC 
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Students  from  the  groups  that  had  attended  fewer  schools  (Table 

<  '        i  ■  ■ 

J^l^I)  usually  scored  lower  on  the       scale  than  did  those  who  had 


attended  a  greatef  nuribe^^-ol--9ehopla>=r- Iheae  students  with  hi^  Bcoree, 


expressed  Interests  In  a  broad  range  of  Ideas  In  several  areas.  The 
low  scoring  students  were  more  domlnatc^d  by  Immolate  conditions  and 
situations.  ^ 


TABLE  XVIII 


} 


MEAN  OF  TI  SCALE  IN  RELATION  TO 
NUMBER  OF|t;GHOOLS  ATTENDED  • 


Nmber  of 
Schools  Attended 


Mean 


SD 


1 

.  90 

2 

56 

3 

50 

18 

5 

17 

6 

11 

7 

6 

8 

A 

9 

■  10 

10 

'  '3 

11 

2 

10 

n  • 

.  3 

39.04 
38.48 
41.48 
42.61 
40.47 
45.7a 
42.50 
38.00 
46.00 
42.67 
47.50 
4>.50 
48.00 


7.20 

7.65 

7.11 

7.92 

8.80 

8.7W 

8.48  V 

10.37 
.58  • 

•n 

7.01 
5.00 


The  s  1.1 'lent Si  uIk?  had  Indicate^  a  major  other  than  home  oconoailcs 


scored  higlv-tj  on  the 


q  had  Indlcato^  a  v\i 
TI  scale  than^dld  t1 


those  indicating  a  major  In 


"home  cr.unrmir.s  (Toble  X  [X)  .     Usually  the  non-home  economics  majors 'h^d 


If- 


a  dMsIfo  fo  1--irn,  '.vere  arai.1(;fnlcalty 'iijcHnRd,  and  enjt^d  a  varte'd  f  v.- 


% 


learning  structure.    The  home  economics  majors  tended  to  have  lower 
stjindards  for  course  work  and  to  spead  their  leisure  time  outside  the 


academic  enyXconroent. 


TABLE  XIX 

KEAK  OF  TI  ?CALE  IN  RELATION  TO 
MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY 


Major 


Meat\^ 


SD 


Non-Home  . 
Economics 

Uome  ' 
Economics 


AO.  81 


7.76 

5.61 


Theoretical  Observation  (Tables  XX^  XXI,  XXfl,  and  XXIII).    On  the 

'      ■     .    '  •  '  '  ' 

TO  sc,ale,  significant-differences  \^re  found  on  three  bf  the  background 
'.h'lr  :iCt:c-f  s  U  i':s^  ri-Ameiy^  nurnber  of  schools  atto-nded  at.  the  .02  Ipvel  of 
significance,  plans  for  transferring  at  the  .02  level  of  significance, 
and  ihtj     Ju'^Ht lonal  lev^l  of  the  mother  at  t,he  ,05  level  of  significance 

(r  ibic  XX)  -  "    ■  -  ,  ■      ' . 


77  ' 


■  V 


n 
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TA^LE  XX  • 

1  c 


SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  OF  THEORETICAL 
OBSERVATION  IN  RELATION  TO 


7 


Partial  Sum 


Prob. 


Characteristic^  DF 

of  Squares 

If  value 

Persist 

1 

• 

•  oo 

Sex 

113.56 

1.85 

.18 

Marital  Status 

ii 

110.00 

.  60 

.  OZ 

Hours  Employed 

14.79 

.12 

.89 

Community  Size  \ 

181 . 89 

.74 

.57 

Schools  Attended  aft  \ 

1 

320.86 

5.22 

.02* 

Plans  for  Completing  Degree 

2 

13.78 

.11 

.89 

Type  of  Degree 

4 

318.14 

1.29 

.27 

Plans  for  Transferring 

2 

4^8.58 

3.b9 

.02* 

Language  Spoken  in  the  Home 

2 

87.96 

.72 

.51 

Family  Income 

7 

374.95 

•  .87 

.53 

Educational  Level  of  Father 

2 

57.87 

.47 

.63 

Edu(^cit ional  Level  of  Mother 

2 

413-34 

3.36 

.04* 

Major  Field  of  Study, 

1 

226.74 

S.69 

.06 

Religious  Preference  ^ 

9 

458.64 

.83 

.59 

ACT  Score 

26 

1938.20 

1.21 

.23 

*Signif leant  at  the  .05  level 

S' 

l1ie  .students  indicating  they  had  attended  fewe^  schools  (Table  XXI) 
i,    t  '1   a^.  "i":  ,liUly  K...Jr        \\\ci  TO  n^  nle  Lh/in  iMd  t^v:oa  ^'-.o  had 
.attended  a  gre-itar  number  of  schnolg.    Those  high  scoring  studeAts  wer^  , 
inrlinu*^  to  prefer  thovight  provoking  Ideas  about  scientific  or  mathe- 
matical items.     They  also  tended  to  en^oy  research,  while  those  scoring' 
Uwer  prcferr^id  to  h^ve  everything  explained  to  them.     Generallir  they 


did  noT 


like  sciei^c^, 


mathematics  or  research. 


18 


69 


tabi:e  XXI 

MEAN  OF  TO  SCALE  IN  RIlAlION  TO 
^  _mftlft£R.OFlSCHOQ|,S_^IZNpED 


Number  of 


Schools  Attended 

 1  :  

.  N 

Mm 

SD 

1 

90 

-0.81 

.  8.52 

2 

56 

iD.36 

7.68 

3 

50 

il.72 

7.54 

18 

i3:22 

8.40 

17 

-3.35 

8.39 

6 

11  ' 

i3.73 

10.20 

7 

6 

4i.50 

7.34 

8 

1- 

37.00 

9 

10 

-9.60 

8.72 

10 

3 

37.00 

11 

2 

51.50 

9.19 

1  2 

10 

-;.70 

5.66 

13  I'r  w.i.ic 

3 

.  5;. 00 

5,2Q 

T-jIAL 

  '  .  
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11m  ^^i;  stinJents  planning  to  transfer  (T^.ble  XXII)  scpred  slgnifi- 
.  .(i»1y  lii^li.rr  '-'H  t  lie  TO  LS'^ile  than  ihpse  n.. :  pLannlng  to  trinafor. 
Thrse  tr-^nsff-r  <^rn^(*nts  wer^  ii'^n-^lly  lagic-.l,  analytical,  and  crl^'lcal 
•in  ^lt'.•  way  th.^y  opproarhod  probla'rns.     Thos^  students  not  transferring 
MS'-'lly  i  1    t\  r  J *to  hava  :h<'ory  a  i  n<*-d  :o  fhf:m  r-ithor  than  trying 


to  Mrjde r  St.  ;nd  the  problem  en  their  own. 


7^ 


TABLE  XXII 


MEAN  OF  TO  SCALE  IN  RELATION.  TO 
^PLANS  FQfe-TRANSPERRINfr  — 


Plans  for  * 
Transferring^  N  Mean  SD 


No  Response  .    17  6.78 

Yes  88  A3. 58  8.60 


No  170        )  40.98  8.10 

TOTAL  247 


The  mean  scores  on  the  TO  scale  w^re  signlficarftly  higher  for 
the  students  whose  mothers  ha(|  less  than  a  high  school  education  (Table 
XXIII).     These  stud'ents  with  high  scores  usually  preferred  .  thought 
provoking  ideas  about  scientific  or  mathematical .items.    They  also 
enjoyed  rtsearch.  while^  the  low  scorers  &re  inclinfed  not  to  like  sci^erice, 
iLhuir/Al  :.?;  r.r  research  and  prefer  to  h^ve  theory  explained  tcv  •tlK^m. 
H^thf^lrjcni  (T.-ibles.  X?IV,  XXV,  XX\'I,  XXVT  T  /  XXVT  IfT ,   -r>d  yvTX)..  ' 
f^ve*  of  thci  background  char acLer istlcs  were  fourjd  to  have  significant 
fHtfercn-.ps  lo  relation  tro  the  Esthetici'^-r.  Scale  scores.  ,  There  were 
differences  of  scores  for  men  and  women  at  th^  .0001  level,*  sizes  of 
coinmual ties  where  reared  the  greatest  nu-ber  of  years  at  the  .03  leveT 


ma 


Jor  field  of  i3>udy  chosen  at  the  .02  l-bvel,  and  the  religious 
prefere.*nco  at  the  .01  le'vel. 


^0 


TABLE  XXIII 

MEAN  OF  TO  SCALE  IN  RELATION  TO 
EDUCATIONAL  LEVEL  OF  THE  MOTHER 


Educational  '.aval 


•N 


Mean 


SD 


Les8  Than  Couriered 
High  School 

Less  Than  Col. >ge  Graduate 
But  CoiTipletec  >^.igh  School 

College  Gradu»:e  / 
nnd  Above 


TOTAL 


45 


180 


52 


277 


43.82 
41.69 
41.44 


8.46  y 
'8.32 
7.79 


 f,. 


TABLE  XXIV 


SIGNlFICA!*t-l)IFFERENCES  IN  ESTHETICISM  SCALE 
IN  RELATION  TO  BACKGROUND  CHARAilERISTICS 


Partial  Sum 

Char acrerii- 1  ic 

DF 

of  Squares 

F  Value 

>P 

1 

2.17" 

.04 

.  .84 

S<x     ■                      .  ^ 

I 

1206.34 

22.78 

.0001* 

3 

102.68- 

.65 

.59 

Hours  Ertiployel 

2# 

109.93 

1.04 

.36 

•;O0..38 

,  ?.33 

.0  3* 

Sdh'jold  Alter.  J-.'d.  ' 

1  « 

330.84 

6.^ 

.Ojl* 

Pl-ing  for  Ccrsr '  <-f  f  r.g  Degree 

•  2 

66.83  \ 

.63 

,  -  .54 

Type  of  D.^iiice  • 

4 

/«06-.09 

1.92 

.11 

Pl£-n3  for  Tt-y:.^((xt  ing     ^  ; 

2  ■ 

150.39  . 

1.42 

.24  . 

Langu^^e  Spoken  in  the  Home  ■ 

2 

68.39 

.65 

Family  Income 

7 

525^.06 

1.42 

^>f72o 

Edu'jat  i  cnal  Level  cf  Father 

'  2 

4^2.15 

'  .96 

^.62  . 

Educ-Tt  lon-il  T,.vcl  &f  Moth(-.r 

2 

96.21 

.53 

.59- 

M.ijor  Fife  Id  of  Study  ( 

1 

ITi.n 

5.17 

.02* 

RellgI  on-3  Ft  u ''n  ti-nce 

9 

1156.66 

2.43 

.Of* 

ACT  Sr.oro                                  »  ' 

1480.41 

*  1.08 

.05  level 


Th:€  female  students  (Table  XXV)  scored  higljer  oh  the  ES  scale 

than  did  the  male  students. •  The  female  students  were  inclined  toward 

 .  «     '     "  •  ^  *  •  ^  ■    ^    

T  j4n^T^eBa^--ltt-:t^a  hia^tnxie^~3TH^.  responded  "tx^^^ 

while  the  male  student^  were  usually  not  as  interested  la  artistic  or 

literary  achievement.  . 


TABVE  XXV 

MEAN  OF  ES  SCALE  IN 
RELATlbft  TO  SEX 


Sex 

 * —  . — 

N 

Mean 

SD 

Male 

-  16^ 

42.47 

r  — ■  ^ 

7.50 

Female 

108  • 

45.31 

^        '     '  8.25 

Th.:  .:,t.  u'J  .n».r»'  fr*  m  largar  cilics"  (Table  XXVI)   scorfid  higher,  than 

those  from  the, rural  areas.    These  students  from  large  pities  tended  to 

h.uve  div'^fi.?   intore^ts  In  arfistic  matters  as  well  as  interests  in 

♦  ■ 

1  ltf;r Anjic  .{'Iff  »!f  i.-^ut  1  r,^.  *  ■  • 
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TABLE  XXVI 
MEAN  OF  ES  SCALE  IN  RELATION 


Size  of 
Community 


N 


Mean 


SD 


No  Response 

Rural  Area  (Open 
Country^  FarTii) 

Town  (Under  20,000 
Population) 

•.City  (2Q,0db  to  •  ■* 
.100,000)  -. 

LirgG  City  C'I-5i;e 
■  U.  ,n  lOO.OOO) 

TOTAL 


2 

112 
127 
25 


2  75  ' 


»    39. qp 

•.42,07 
44.50 
4-3.52 
51^67 


1.41 


7.JB3 


7.57  « 


8.59 


5.W 


■I"he  stixll-nia  scoring  Hlglii^n  the  lr:h  sco^e,  when  the  nilinber  of 

v!r    1^.    i^r  "'.'^^'  i  v;ii5  crlnslciured,  wo.re  those  A^ho  had  atlt^nded  A,  5,  . 

6,   7,  .^;  ^nd  f3  or  more  (Table  X\VH)  .     Thc^e  stu'^c^nts  n1r.Q  1nr1^nV»d  , 

'       .       "  '  '     •  ■  '  I    ■  ■  . 

tuv-vit^  intc  rt^t  in  the  hun^anitie8.\ They  customarily  responded  to 

i  ■  t  h^'^NLi;.^^!U^  bttidentfS  dttondlng  I,  2,' 3, .8,  10/11,  or  * 

12  bch  'o!i5  wer  J^gfcner^l  ly  not  as  interested  in  artl$^p^c  or  HteravVr  ' 


V 


'  1 ■■  \[   TABLE*' xxyii .     k'  „ 

MElSrOf^^  SCALE  IS  RELATION  TO  , 


'  V  is^uM^El  0?^  :  ^• 


'Mr' 


Sch^^'is.  Attended    '  ,  j    M  f 


■  ... 

i  Mean  'SD  ^ 


;;9.5o 


*"^vi..             ■;'     i''^'      90  }  .    /,■,■"   ■      /:■:  ^1.42  ^  -.p. 52 

"■'■■•/2''"i  .      "^-"'^i-' 56"""'."  T "  '  7^'":^2..84  ■  "  "  r   '  ■  ■    .  8.^63 

'■3..             .  '  -  4  ■  ■  ■    50  '-43.90  .  ^  •  ■  ,  8'07 

•  ■■•4    ■  •  ■        '■7|--V",'  18.  ■           ■  ■■■46.50 
;-5  ■    '  '    ■           .  17  .  ^            .■■  46.71 

6  \  '  .      ,      ■'       -11  i!                  A9.64  ,  9.22 

.7:                          ,    6  .  46.17  -       •    .-  4.92 

■  :8     ■       ■.■■         '     -''l  ■■  ■           •  ■         .44.00  ,  . 

9               :      .           10  -^i  45.90  9.26  - 

lb                            ■  ■■  3  44.67  ;  4 .62 

•  11                  *        /    2  'i'  ■            41.00  •  '  4.24/  . 

•  l^--  •  ^  VlO  /;  ,  ./  43.70  .  *  1.7^ 
■'  ■izjbx  mre      -■;:■■  ;    .3  ■  /■■■■■^:              46.^'  •,  7.77 


'  TOTAJ.  '         •x    .•      ,  277 


Ilie  non^hoin'a  economics,  ^m^^^^  scored  higher  than 

.^Lhe  heme  f:cc  fi:  inlcs  M-^jo'r  ^:"on'  th  s-cale.     The  noArhoTne  econoihics 

student's  IrBiinatedthat/'they  usually  enjoyed  listening,  to  poetry,  • 
locking  at  paintings, ratid  reading  about  artistic  and  ikerary  achieve- 

nen.tis.     Th^M5ri:a*.^ionon^rei3  .stud.Ats  -tended  nof  to  be  a:s  interested 

I'D  afclt'iHtic  r:;nd:-'iiter^ry  achievements/   .     ■  ,  .  . 

■■        ...  '■  ■  ■»■■■-•. 

Studeafej5  indicating  a  religibus  preference  (Table  XXIX)  '  for 

Presbytet-i'^n,  J/-itheran,   or  CatVlol  ic' sr  or^'d  lilghe^v  than  tho^e  with 

other' ri^l  igf'.cua.  ptc.f erences  or  no  responses.     The  Presbyterian,  Lutheran, 

■  rrmd  CrnhoJ.  i ->^:><i.;nts   i.rnJed  to  indicate  rm  interest  toward  artistic^ 
,  D-i  r  t  er  s  las  wall  a  $  i  n  lit  e  r  a  1 1  i  x-^   i  nd  d  v in^.  t  i  c  9 , 


y-y 


,      TASUE  XXVIII 

•  s 

MEAN  ^0F.ES-SCM-E  IN  RELATION  TQ 
'  MAJOR  FIELD  OF  STUDY 


V 


Major 


Mean 


SD 


Home"  Economics  . 


268 
9 


43.65 
4^.56  \ 


7.91 


8.06 


TOTAL 


277 


TABLE  XXIX 


Religious 
Preference 


MEAN  OF  ES  SCALE  IN  RELATION  'TO. 
I?ELIGIOUS-  PREFERENCE  ^ 


No-  Response 
Catholic 
Baptist 
Methodist;; 
Church  of  Christ 
A;  -;s.f  ''h.. 
Lutheran 
Presby  tf.rlaa 
Chr 1  St ian 
Other  Christian 


N  • 

^rean 

SD 

.21  ' 

11.07 

2>' 

47.81 

7.10 

^3 

•  /42.30',/^- 

7.45 

73-       '  - 
21* 

42.38  / 

7:58 

"  45.62 

6.55 

g  ; 

^^.67/ 

4 . 50  - 

12    ./  • 

47.17 

* 

8,00 

3 

49.33 

2.31 

18 

39.94 

6,22 

17  ■ 

44.47 

8..  75  » 

rroTALy, . 


/  ■ 


2  75 


7 


,     Complexity  (tables  icjpc  and  XXXI) ; '  inale  and  feiaale  students  ' 

scored  significantly  different  on  the  Complexity  scale. .  The  level  of 
significance' vas  .OA.  1  ♦ .  .. 


TABEL  XXX 

SIGNIFICANT  Dll'FERENCES  IN  COMPLEXITY  SCALE 
IN  RELATION  TO  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS         '<  ^ 


r 


ClfaractG^istic 


/ 


P'^rsis}:  ' 

•Sex  ,  . 

M^irltal  Status 
H'Btirs' Employed         ■  "*  ""^ 
.Community  Slae      ^  / 
Schools-  Attended  • T 

P.lans.  for  Completing  Degree 
Type  of  Degree 
Plan<?  for  Trans fey^lftri^ 
Language  Spoken  in  the  Home  ^ 
-Faitiily  Income^  "  ' 

Educational.  LeVel<of  Father 
Educational  Lev^^k  of  Mother 

'  Major  Fir.ld  of^^  Study 
Re"!  igiC'Tis  Preference 

-kACT  Score  - 

'^Significant  at  the  .05  level 


Partial  Sum 

f 

Prob. 

DF  "  * 

of  Squares 

F-  Value 



1 

-  60.17 

Mi 

.28 

},« 

2ia.44 

\10 

.04* 

3* 

166.60 

1.08 

.36  . 

2 

239.22 

2.33 

.10 

• 

4. 

;  142.65 

i69 

.60 

1  ; 

59.83 

1.17 

•.28  . 

2 

29.53 

.29 

.75 

4  ' 

365.73 

/  ^-78 

.13 

2 

79.50 

.  77 

.53 

229; 11 

2.23 

;ii 

%. 

150.94 

.42 

.89 

i. 

9.27 

.09 

.91 

2 

23.84 

.23 

.80 

'  1 

7.33 

.14 

.71 

9 

54^.58 

1.18 

.-31 

26 

1007.87/ 

.76 

V  .80 

Thc^  mean  score  for/tha  riale  students  (Table  XXXI)  was  hlgher^^  a 

'       •  -  1    '  ■  - 

fact,  indjcrsiwg  that  they  liked  to  take  chances,  without  being  sur4  of 

.     ■    ■  A  /■ 

the  outc'-rne.     They  believed  that  most  questions  had  more  than  one  correct 

■/ij-^swer.     Tiir-  vo'nea  in  th  l S'  btndy  tended  not  to  like  to  be  unrcrtali|i  and 


ERIC 


unpredictable.  Generally,  th^. vpen  student^found  st^ght  forward! 
rea^nlng  more  appealing  than^^earching  for  analogies  and  met^pllci^s.  ; 


4-  77 
-•A 


TJCbLE  XXXI 

MEAN  OF  CO  SCALE  IN 
RELATION  IrO  SEX 


Sexv 

N 

•  

 — — 

Mean  * 
■  • 

• 

Male 
Female 

169 
.     '  108 

■ 

A8.00 
A6.32 

7.59 

TOTAL', 

277 

 :  ^  

• 

1        ■■  ■ 

and 


1       '  * 
Minions  Oriej^^  (Tables  XXX|lI.  XXXIII,  and  XXIV).     The  Vie  " 

female  stnade^ts  scored  significantly  different  ot^the  RO  Scale  ^ 


(Table  m.ll).     Tke  level  of  significance  ^as  ..005.  -  religious 
Tpreferc-«ce-was  also"  sigrtlflcantly  different  at  the  .0001  level. 

.         -  (--.b.e  scored,  higher,  than  the  female 

students,  the., ale  students  wer^  Inclined  to  deny  that  one  .n,t  not  - 
.sso.i.,e  ..ith  who  do  not  clal.  to  believe  In  God/    Thele  studer 

dld,-not  usually  q.vBStlon'a  person  .who  lacks  religious  feelings.  The. 
f.mle  stud.nts  ttlnded  to  prefer  being  with  people  who"  were  religious. 


.67 


\ 


table.;  xxxii       ^       :  • 
'significant  differences  in  religious  orientation 

SCALE  in  relation  TC  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


78 


Characteristic 


erlstK 


Persist  ^  ,  . 

Sex       ^       A  ^  . 

Marital  "Status 

Hours  Employed 

Comm^jnlty  Size     .  *  '  " 

Schools  Attended 

Plans  for  Completing  Degree 

Type  of  Degree 

Rlan^  for  Transferring 

Language**  Spoken  In  the  Home 

Family  Income 

Edutiat  ional  Level' of  .  Father 
Educational  Level' of  Mdther 
Major  Field  of  Study''^ 
Religious  Preference 
ACT  Score         .  *  ^ 


**Sl|pif  iccint  at  the.  ,05  level 


l_  Partial  Sum 

DF       of  Squares 


F  Value 


>F' 


■ 

J- 

2A.68 

.60 

.44 

1 

32'8.33 

7.98 

.005* 

3- 

131.99 

1.07 

.  36 

2 

1U.39 

1.39 

.25' 

4 

7^.26 

^.  .48 

.75  r 

1 

21.43 

.52 

*47 

5.46 

'  .07 

.94 

4 

47.31 

.  29 

.89 

2 

5.42' 

.07 

.94 

2 

23.56 

.29 

.76 

7 

558.72^  « 

1.94 

.06 

2  . 

52. 17* 

.63- 

.54 

2 

1A8.44 

•  .1.80 

.17 

1 

60.46 

1.47 

.23 

9 

•  1619.40 

4.37 

.ooo;* 

!57 

994.04 

.93 

ERIC 


Sox 


Mile> 

Fem^ le 

IVJTAL  . 


TABLE  XXXi'lI 
MEAN  OF.RO  SCALE  IN 


169 

108  ■ 


2/7 


^f^an 


47,11 
A  5. 31 


.4_ 


SD 

-T — 


7.22 
6.19 


Those  students  who  listed  no  religious  preference  and  those  wjio 
ilsted  Presbyterian  scored  significantly  higher  on  the  RO  scale  ihan 
did  the  otheff' students  (Table  XXXIV).    These  s^tuden^ tended  not  to 
believe  that  everyone  should  have  coAplete  faith  In  a  supernatural 
power  whose  dc^clslons  they  should  obey  without  questionj^    Church  of 
Christ,  Lutheran,  and  Baptist  tended  tP  brieve  their  church  or  denomi- 
nation has.,  the*  only  true  approach  to  God.    Usually  ^^^^y  believed  |here 
wi^soniethlng^wrong  with  a  persc^ii^who  lacked  religious  feeling. 


TABLE  XXXIV 

MEAN  OF  RO  SC.AIE  IN  JpELAXION 

TO  RELTGIOUS  PREFERENCE. 


Rellglo>:s 


Preference 

N 

 J-  '  :  

Mean 

SD 

No  Response 

21 

51.43. 

5.02 

Catholic 

21 

47.19 

6.38 

Baptist 

83 

43.75 

6.32.- 

Mt-r.hodist 

'73 

48.78 

Church  oi  1st 

,21 

43. 71 

5-^06  > 

Apostol ic  Fa ith 

■  .  ^ .,  ■ '   ,,  6   , : 

45.83 

10.83 

Lutherart        .  ' 

•        ,  -      •  -T2 

143.08 

'   •  •  5.79 

30,33  . 

-      •3VG9  • 

Christ f^n 

18  " 

47.67 

6.46 ; 

Gthf-r  Clirlst/T-n 

17 

46.82 

....       .  .  : 

 V 

t  ' 

m 

•               '*  .  . 

.•vcr;ilon   (lab  1  us  XXXV, 

• 

xxxvr,"  XXXVII, 

and  XXXVill). 

Three  o.f  r  h»v  hd '  kgroty>d^  ch/i^^jtter  Istlcs  wiere  found  bo  have  significant 

4,U(f«^'r'n  ;:s  1^,   -.^lation  to-tlie.  SE*  Srale  4pcares.     Those ;  Incl  uded  the 
'i-  ^  •  ,      •       .  >^  ,    •     ^  •■ 

*         ^  ■  »■ 

ilAfffrrcn        of   i^.^res  fnr  mort^md  vc?inc-n  at  the  .001  level  of  significance 


C '  / 
^  / 


.80 


the  size  of  ctimniunl^ty  where  reared  the  greatest  nunber  of  years  at  the 
.008  level  of  significance,  and  the  type  of  degree  at  the  .04  level  of 
significance.  l 


table  xxxv 

Significant  differences  of  social  extroversion 

SCALE  IN  relation  TO  BACKGROUND 
CHARACTERISTICS. 


Characteristic 


Partial  Sum 
DF      of  Squares 


F  Value 


Prob. 
>F 


Persist 

Sex  .     ;.  '■■  ^ 

,  Marital  Status 
Hdurs  Employed 
Community  Size  , 
Si:hools  Attended  ' 
Pjans  for  Completing  Degree 
Type  ,qpf  Dagree,..^  '  ' 
jglans.  for  Trahsf erring 
language  Spoken  in  the  Home 
'Family  Income 
Educational  Level  of  Father 
Eil'icat lon^l  Level  pf  Mother 
Major  Field  . of  Study 
Religious  Preference 
ACT  S'-ore 


1 
1 

3 
2 
A 

:  1^ 

2 

-2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 
9 

26 


7.00 
770.39 
138.06 
63.02 
1512.00 
^  25.73 
it. 77 
757.20 
•137.00 
211.19 
689/31 
255.65 
88. 10 
71.17 
782.86 
2178.84 


.10 
10. '65, 
.64 
.44 
'5.23 
.36 
.03 
2.62 
.95 
1.46 
1.36 
1.77 
.61 
.98 

1 .2a 

1.16 


:i6  I 
.001* 

.^0  ; 

lob08* ; 
.i55  ''K 
.97 
.04* 

.23 

.22 

^55 
;.32 

.29 

.28 


'''3 tgnlfl cant/at  the  .05  level 


Tliii  fcir.^lG  btudents  (Table  XXXVI)  scored  •hlaher  than  did  the  male 
fitndeiiLa  on  the  SE  scale.     The  fomale  students  preferred  being  with  ' 

p-.cple  while  the  r.^Ie  .^itudtnt.s.  tftp'-^ed  to  witfidraw  from  social  cont-acLg. 


■jf*  ^' 


TABLE  XXXVI' 

t 


MEM^OF  SE  SCALE  IN 
RELATION  TO  SEX 


81 


N 



Me^n 

SD 

Male 
Female 

169 

108 

46.95 
50. 69 

o 

8.73 
9.61 

TOTAL 

277 

Tho^e  .  stu'lents  who  were  ra^x'ed  the  greatest  number  of  year»  In 
either  a  town  or  city  (Table  XXXVII)  scored  higher  than  the  students 

who  lived  in  rural  areas  or  large  cities*     Those  students  reared  in  ^ 

•  >  •  .  '  '         •   ,  - 

town- or  city  customarily  liked  to  be  with  people  and  Enjoyed  relating 

'•      '  '     ,  • 

;  '  ■: 

to'V^opljE  in  a  social  context.  •  •  / 

<  ■ 

The  scores  were  higher  for  degree  pLms  (Table  XXXVIII)  chosen  by 
c^tudonts        Ri  .l.oluV  of  Arts  and  Associate  Degrees.    The  Bachelor  of 
Axts  decree  is  granted  in  English,  History,  Social  Studies,  and  Speech. 

ihe  A^^.  :  .^LL  D.-^i^a  ls  Mucded  'in  Auto'  Mc-clianics  and  Tccliao] Oi^y , 

Bus^ne^s  CT     i *: -iJ  Programs Farm  and  Ranrh  Management,  and  Fashion 
•  #  " 

Mc.r ch'indislng.     Those  people  choosing  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  and  Associate 
Degrees  prcfetred  to  attend  social  functions  and  enjoyed  bexing  with 
ptople.     Ttioso  students  who  indicar  c-d  the  Bachelor  of  Science,^  Certi  fi- 
cate,  or  4^hb  did  not  respond  fended  to  be  more'^socially  Introverted. 


TABLE  xipCVII    •  - 

MEAN  OF  SE  SCALE  IN  RELATION 
TO  COM:iUNITy  SIZE 


Size  of 
Community 


N 


Mean 


No  Response 

Rural  Area  (Open 
Jjj^untry,  Farm) 

Town  (Under  20,000 
Population) 

City  (20,000  to 
100.000) 

Large  City  (More 
rnan  100,000 
I  .  

TOTAL 


112 


127 


25 


46.00 

50,59 
51.28 
AO.  00 


275 


TABLE  XXXV III 

:'.^VN  OF  SE  SCALE  IN  RELAHO?»i  TO 
TYPE  OF  DEGREE  Pl^ANNED 


Typo  %t  O.^grt^e 


Mean 


No  Rcispcnse  117  .  47.56^ 

Bachelor  of  ScK^nce       .  76  <^  A8.0A 

^chelor  of  Ajcis  36  V  51.78 

"^socl'jto  D^i^tee  10  51.10 

Cert  iftl.  at.i  35  48.17 

•  ^  ^^^^  ^ _  ^ —  — — .  I  .    .  ,  I — — ^ — 

lor.a           •  .  ^'^ 


I 


Iippulse  Expression  (Tablesj^IX;  XL,  and  .XL!).     Two  of  the 
background  character is tfcs  were  found  to  have  significant  differences 
In  relation  to  the  Impulse  Expression  Scale.     The  dropcruts  had  signifi- 
cantly highe^r,  wd02  level,  scores  than  did^the  perslsters.    The  males 
had  significantly  higher  scores  than  did  the  females,  .0001  level,  for 
the  IE  Scale.  \  *  } 


TABLE  XXXIX 

SIGNIFICANT  DTFFEiRENCES  OF  IMPULSE  EXPRESSION  SCALE 
IN  RELATION  TO  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Char /if.  t,-r  i^L  I 


Persist 
S.ex 

?-f^rital  St-ncus  •  : 

Hours  Employed, 

Cor.uTiunlty  Size 
^  Schools  Attontled 

Pl.ins  for  Completing  Degree 

Type  of  Dci^ree 

['l.'trts  for  Xr..i^'.iii-^  Lt\Vi% 

Language  Spoken  in  the  Hope 

Family  Income  - 
'    •  •  ,  .r'  -^     ■  1  '.  ^      ^ '^  *  r 

Edui'iticnal  Level  of  Mother 

M\jf,r  Ff  ^rTd  of  Sturly 

?.n  1  i  ^1  {'MS  P I '  ft, nf  e  • 

ACT  S.  ore 


Partial  Sum 

Prob. 

DF  " 

of  Squares 

F  Value 

— , — i—  

1 

503.00 

5.64 

.02*  . 

1 

2151.  U/ 

24.1'2 

.0001* 

3 

68l\53 

2.55 

.06 

2 

130.  IJK 

.  .73 

.51 

A 

388.66 

1.09 

.36 

I 

12.  33 

.14  - 

.71 

2 

75.40 

.42 

.66 

.  4 

567.39 

1.59 

.  .18 

2 

500.16  - 

.2 .80 

;06 

2 

f8.79 

.44 

.65 

'  7 

428.37 

.69 

.6? 

•  .08 

.01 

.99 

2 

136.4? 

.76 

.53 

-  1 

6.20 

.07 

.79 

9 

598.04 

.75 

,67 

■26 

2/56.53 

1.19 

.25 

■'S  ti^.iiri(-jat  .It  the  •  .05  Tf'vel 


■} 


The  scores  of  the  dropou/ students  (Tabla  XL)  we^  higher  than" 


i,ose  of  the  persi?ters..    The  dropouts  -usually  expressed  Impuljes  rea'dlly 
n>ay  have  feelings  of  rabellioj  and  agression.    The  pers\f ers  tended 
.k-^et  along  well  with  teachers,  without  misbehaving  or  disobeying 


regulations, 


Students 

PC  rs iKLtra 
Dropouts 

lOTAL 


TABLE  XL 

MEAN  OF  IE  SC\LE  IN  RELATION 
TO  PERSISTING 


N 


245 


32 


Mean 


.  52.33 
^56.47 


277 


SD 


10.21 
11.22 


1  *  •  ■ 

The  r.U  students  sco^d  higher  on  the  IE  Scale  than  did  the  female 

tr„,  vi.',..ut  .topp^.^S  to  .think.     ThpJ  r  fritnds  rr,.-.y  tbfnk  rhat 

of  the   uh        MK.y  have  ara  in'.practical  and  ft  bit  wild.     The  wouun^Uu-. 

.l,..-,n.s  ;.  -M,1..d  not  to  .xp,W3  .lTT,puls.cs  as  rcoclily  "as  cHd  the.  male  stu.lent 


BEST  COPY  aVAIIABLL 


to  the  AM  scale  aable'-xlu).     Ih^«  *«rt.e  41*£»e«e.  . 

thr^Opi  l^yel,  Writal.staUji  at  the 


of  scores  for  men   and  women  at 

MXU  lev^,  and  ACT  scbres  at  the  .006-  level. 

*  '  .        the  female  studenlf,  score<»  higher  ^T.ble  ^11)  oV  th^,  AM  Sc.l-e- 
H.n  .lid  th.  .'ale'studV^fs,    Th*e  fe.aU  students  were  (usuall^t.trustlng 
and  ethical  in  their  relation,  wl*  others;.    The ^.le. stents  tended  " 


ERIC 


0 


^   s  


TABLE  XLII 


ail 

SlGjflFICANT  DIFFERENCE. /j^TI»ISH^^^S  IN 
:  RELATION,  TO  BACKGRaUND  GHARACTERISTICjS 


Characteristic 


Sex  ■  •,  ,      •  "     .  ., 

Marital  Status*  ^  •^ 

H^rsJ^mpioy^d..,  ^  v 

Coimnt^ty  Size      .        >  \ 
-Schools  Attended  . 
*  tPl-ans  for  Comp/letynj^,  Degre^^ 

VPlanS:  f  oiKTr^^^ 

■  language  Spoken  in  the 'Home 

Family  Inca^4  ;   .  - 

'   Edtiaat4ohal  teve^  of  Father; 

Eduoational  Level  of  , Mother 
\.  "  kijor  Field'  6,1  $tudy  ; 
.    Riligioios-  ^*refei;enice*   .  ' 
■;ACT  Score       ^     ^^  ' 


^  S  i grii  f.i  can  t  at  th  e  .  0  5  level 


DF^ 


Partial  Sum  "  *^ 

of  Squares      F  Value 


.Prob. 


1 

1' 

3 

z 

A 

1 

2 

4. 
•2 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

9 
26- 


'  *.0,3 

2072.23 
619. 1^' 
115.55. 
230,80 
38.32 

.  39.81 
316.85 

,  145^.92 
199.97 
679.47 
100.00 
255.47 
2. 14 
1Ql91.80 

3587.76 


.or 

29.07 
.2.89 
-.81 
.88 
'  v5'4 
■  .28 

1.11; 

1.02 
1.40 
1.36 
.  .  70 
1.79 
.p3 
1.70 
1.94 


/     _TABLE  XLIXI  • 
feAN  OF-AM  SCALE  IN 


*98  • 
.OQpl* 
.q4*  . 
.55  . 
.52 

.46  ' 
.76 

.3^ 

■  .'36 , 

.50  ( 
.17  . 

■  .-66 
.09 
.006* 


r 


Sex 


Male 
' Female 


Mean 


169 
■  108 


43.14 
50.  ZO 


SD 


9.62 


the  iiarri^d:  students  and  the:i^ingle  significantly  Tiigher  t. 

t;^e,ienWged  and"  divorced  sttia'^nts.  . The  single  and  married  •students  wete 
.tfQ^^  whi;te  th^^  engaged  and  , 

"divorrfecntfr«4^ts?  te^  b^'a'loof  or  reserved. 


TABLE  XLIV  4; 

MEAN -OF        SCALE  IN  ifeLAliON 
.    TO*  MARITM-  g^TATUS 


 — ' — ' — ,  i 

— ^     ;■ . 

— '  . — -x^ 

'Marital  ' 
Status 

-Mean'  .  l-.'  ,        ^  *  • 

SD 

.  — — —  '-•  .'  — 

Single 

9. si  . 

J.ngagfed 

'      ■      40.20 '         '    ,  • 

6.22 

?rrled'-'and 
Living  t^'ith 
Spi!>use       ;  '  ■ 

■  '■  '/ 
■    ,      .          'J:2Q.  "} 

48.0 

)^  ■    ■  ■ '  , 

9.49 

Divoj^ced  \ 

39-00  " 

TOTAl, 


2  76 


:'  '  '.G-narally  the  students  with  .high  , scores  on^he  ACT  (Table -XLV)  had 
t      higher.s^re3  on  the  AM  scale.  ;  thes^  hi#jaocr^^^^  feelings  ' 

for  the  welfare  of  othei.  people  Walsof;§ke  people  seriously.  The 
:      •  lew-  scoxers  usuany  preferred  .^  us^  leiibre  tinie'  to  develop  a  favorite 
skills  rather  than  for  working  with  "Q^o^lk.  • 


ERIC 


88 


■  ■       *  • 

MEAN  OF  AM  SCALE  IH  RELATICX  ^ 
TO  ACT'  SOQKE    <  *  ' 


.  ACT 
Score 


No'  Score 
2 
6 

'  "7 
8 

■  9 
10 

-  Il- 
ia 

13 

•  14 
15 
16 

%  XX 
**18 
19  ♦ 

20 

-  21 
22 
.23 

24 
25 
26 

•  27 

t  28„:-:' 

x  :  2^ 

>  '  30 
31 


3ft 
1 
1 

1  • 

1 

2 

6 

9 
15 
ll 
16 
11 
13 
13 
10 
29 
12 

10  - 

8 

6 
10 

5 

1 

5  . 
5 
2 
1 

2 


91  (punching  erroc)     31  f?" 


TOTAL 


277 


"1  ■ 


■  98 


Mesa 


4iU38 
41.00° 
AO. 00 
140.00 
f54.0?> 
42.50 

4r.8| 

/  47.89 
38,40 
42.82 
44.50 
45.  ?3 
45.69 
:^:47.00 

'^''•'^:24 
50.3^ 
^46.70 
52,38 


9.46 


49,.  6,7 
51*50 


*     7    Practical  Outlook  (Tables  XLVI  and  XLVII)'*    A  significant^  difference 
was  found  for  tlhe.  number  of  Vchools  attended  dn  .relation  to  the  PO  Sca:le 
score  at  the' level  of  significance.  ^ 


:     .  .  TAPLE  XLVI 

SJGNiFICANT  DIFFERENCE  OF  PRACTICAL- OUTLOOK  SCALE 
:      U  RELAlIDN  TO  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 


Partial  Sum 


Probj 


Chatacte^stlc 


f  ■ 


DF 

of  Squares 

F  Value  . 

 1 — — 

1  ■ 

.  .  .04 

.83  • 

i'  ^ 

124.93 

2.64  . 

.11 

3  . 

81.-94 

^     .  .58 

'  .  63 

2 

74.92 

,79. 

.54 

4 

19r6.09 

1.04 

.39 

1..:  ^ 

•  193.66 

-4.09 

.04* 

2  . 

^  111.85 

1.18' 

.31 

'  398.17 

2.10 

.08 

"  64.50 

.68 

.51 

2\ 

184.42 

1.95 

,.14 

7 

,186.17 

■  .56 

■  *79 

:■'  2  ■  ■ 

4.71 

.05 

V  .95 

2 

.  112.81 

l.'l9 

.31 

1 

20.52 

.43- 

.51 

9 

•     :  2?6.82 

.56 

.83 

26 

1319 i 93 

1.07 

.38 

JPersist 
5  ex  ^ 

MaritatrSfatus 
fidurs V  Employed   •  •  ^ 

Community  Size  ** 
Schpol^  Attended  "^  4 

Plan^  for  Cpmpleting  Degree 
Typ^  bfi  Degree 
Plans  'u>x  Trans.f  erringl  . 
Language  Sjppken  in  the'Honie 
Family  Iiiiforae 

Edu^^tloi^al  Level  of  Father 
Educay^'ortal  Level  of  Mother 
Majcfr  «tield  ot  Study 
Re^  ig  Ics^a  \p  r  e  f  e  r  en  ce 
ACT  Score 


*Slgnifica'tii  at  the  ♦OS  level 


The  sipres  on  the  PO  Scal%  (Table^XLVI)  were  high  when  one  considex- 
^  ed  those  who  liad  attended,  1,  2,  A/  S,  6,  8,  or  11  schools.     These  stu- 
dents preferred  practical  application  oik  tests,  certainty,  and  being 
able  to  predltit'  the'outcoine.    They  believe  in  established' order^ 
.The  students  who  had.  a.t tended  3,. '9,  It),   12r,  or  M  or  more,  schools 


C 


usually  found  a  greater  appeal  In  Ideas  rather  than  in  facts.  Thes«  i 
'students  tended  not  to  believe  that  one  should  be^a  booster  for  one 

■  i  ■ 

home  town  or  that  tnost  questions  have  only  one  coevect  ahswer. 


\ 


Number  of 
Sctiool^  ; 
Attended 


TABLE  XLVII 

MEAN  OF  PO  SCiALE  ilL  RELATION  TO 
rlW«ig!l  OF  SCHOC?  ATTENDED 


5.66 
7;16 
5.13 


TOTAL 


277 


Masculinity-Femininity  (Tables  LXVIII  and  LXIX),    A  significant 
(Jlfforence  was  found  for  the  inale^*  and -f etdales  In  relation,  to  the 
Mascullnlty-F  tiiilninity  Scale  scote  at  the  i 001  level. 


■160 


TABLE.  XLVlil  •  . 

SIGNIFICANT  DifFfeRENCE  OF  MASCIXINITY-FEMINIIIITY 
^CAiE  IN  RELATION  TO  BACKGROUND  CHA'rACTERISTICS 


Charictfirlstlc 


DF 


Partial  Sum 

of  Squares      F  Value 


Prob. 


Persjcst. 

Sex-/ 

Marital  Status 
Hours  Employed 
Cc/nanunlty  Size 
j/chodls  Attended 
flans  for  Completing  Begree' 
/Type  .of  Degree      •      /  »  > 
» P 1  ah  s  for  Tr  an  s  f  e|:,r  1  n  g  > 
Language  Spoken  ih  t]he  Honie 
J*amlly  Income 
Educational.  Level,,  of  Fathier 
Edjica,t  lonal 'Level  of  J^othfelr 
.Major  Field,  of  Study  .  *.  / 
vi^iigiou«j  P|teference  ^ 


^Sitgnif  leant ^  at  the  .05  level 


1 

.  I.U  . 

.03 

.87  y 

\^  3808.60 

89.43 

■  .0001* 

3  . 

22.25 

..17 

.91  ' 

2 

5.86  • 

.07  . 

^   .93 , 

i 

■     292i  22  ' 

*  1.72 

.15 

1 

13.04" 

•  .31 

.5« 

2 

2.21 

.  V  .98  . 

28:69 J 

.17 

.95 

2 

10.43  * 

.12 

.88 

,2 

'  78.24 

.92 

.60' 

7 

.  343.24, 

,     1.15  ' 

r.-33 

.  2 

'■  19  .  90  \ 

.23 

.79 

•37:67 

;4A 

.65 

-  1 

.  16  • 

.  .  >m 

•  .95 

9 

'687.70 

'..  1.79 

.07 

26 

1>36.39 

1.39 

.11  • 

.  ^. 

.  -  % 

'rta  males  (it ajbl«  XLIX)  had  mean -Sfcoxes  that  were  higher  than  the  • 

^r^TT^ies  oh  l^e  MF  . Spate.     The  d.it;^  indlcv^ted  t?hat  the  .finales  were  more 
•■   •  ;^       ■  '  ^  •       ■    -     •    .       -  >    ^  *         .  .  .^  >       -  .  '       ,  ;  , 
masculine  and  enjoyed  the  subjects  of  .chemistry ,  physicB,.  and  .to^thema tics. 

The*  fcmolt^s  tended  to  l^eTmore  feminine  ah^  liked  drmn^tlcs,  literature,  . 
.'ind  poet.ry.  .  '  .       ^  • 

Re.sponse  Bias  (Tables'!^  LI,  and  LTI) .    Significant  differences 
wer^  found  for  the  dissiipilarlties  of  the  nales  and  females  associated  ^ 
with  plans  kx>T  completing  a  decree  at  PSU,  in  relation- to  th^  RB  Scale.  , 
The  ir.ales  f errales 'were  sigjiiflcaot  at  ^the  .04  level^and  plan's  for 

f  f  mpic-nin;^  a  dc^^ree  was  significant  at  the         level.        /  , 


V  'J  - 


101: 


Sex 


Male 

'  Feira  1  e  . 


TABLE  XLIX 

\  ■ . 

MEAN  OF  nf. SCALE  ftj  RELATION  TO  S|X 


169 
108 


Mean 

— -t- 


55^28 


A5.97 


SD 


6.63 
6.74 


TOTAL 


277 


~* — r 


■  .TABis  L  '  .     .  * 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  OF"  RESPONSE  BIAS  SCALE 
IN  lifeLATION  TO  ^ACKISROUND  CHAR/eCTERlSTfCS 


Character is  tic 


Persist  .  • 

Sex'  -  I 
M.'irital  Status 
Hour's  Ptiapiloyej^ 
Cotriijiunity  Size 
Schofi.ls  ArtfndGd 
i  l,,;i:t5  fvr  Cc-iri^ilu't  Ing  U^i^cue 
Type  of  0€gree 
Plans  for  Tf^' 05 f erring^  ■ 
Language  Sp'okcin  in  the  Home 
Family  Tncome  ■ 
Educational  Level  of  Fattier 
Educational  Level  of. Mother 
>ajor  Ffeld  "of  'Stu^Jy 
.Rel  lglojJ3  Piref  erc-ncia 
ACT  Scoie*. 


DP 


'  1 
1 

3 

.2 
-4 
;i' 

2 
4 
2 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 
9 


269.42 
398,47 
486.54 
22^6 

■  ns.i^i 

•  17(45 

577.51 
349.07 
316.93 
.«6ia..84 
71.'20' 
287.61 
14.17 
6^34.  L3 
3146.91. 


3.01 
4.45 
1.81 
.12 
.77 
.20 
3.33- 
1/61 
1.95* 
1.77 
.99 
.40 
1.61 
.  .16 
.79 
1.35 


I 


•Partial  Sum  frpb. 
of  Squares      F  Value  5? 


.o«  ■ 

-.04*, 
.14 
.88 
;55 

.0*4*' 
.17  - 

.iz- 

.56 

.68 

.20 

.69 

.63  . 

.13 


«Si'£inifj'..jnt  at  r.lie  ".05  Itvel 


-0. 


93 


The  females  scoxed  higher  on  the  RB  Scale  than  did  the  males. 

The  females  tended  to  enjoy  thinking  about  problems  which  challenged 

tlje  experts  and  to  find  the  idea  of  doirig  research  appealing.  The 

*     .        ■ '  ^  *  . 

males  often  found  thems^jlves  listening  without  hearing.     The  males  * 


sometimes  felt  that  difficulties  were  so  large  they  could  ftof^ver come 


them. 


'  .  TABLE  H 

'mean  of  RB  scale  IK  RELATION  TO  S£X 


Sex 


Male 


N 


Mean 


■7" 


169 
108 


45.46 
46.68 


277 


SD 


10.09 
9.64 


xiie  students  who  did  not  plan  to  obtain  a  d^refe  at  PSU  (Table  LII) 
scorad  Klghef  than  those  who  planned  to  obtalrf  a*  degree  at  PSU.  How- 

ever,  the  higl.c-t  scores  were  from  those  stij(!eDC8  that  did  not  respdnd^  * 
tQ  ch'i^  .quf  3t  ion- '  Those: with  Higher  sdores  usually  enjojned  findinjg 
probfqms  tp  ^bt:u|ap         expttti^.     Those  who  p.l?!nned  .to  obtain  a  degree 
m^iy  Xc;el  r\kx.  riv!!  d  l^cbedience  is  somet  Imes  justified.   ^They  -soTtiet imas ' 
found  It.      id  to  r.oncentratfe  on  a'|)r6blem  for  more  than  an  hour  or  two 

•■       ■    •       .    '    ■     '       ■  ■    •  ■       •  ."V         ■  •  • 

at-  on«^t.in.e.    ......  ...       \  ^ 


7- 


163 


TABLE  LI I  / 

MEAN  OF  RB  SCALE.  IN  .  RELATION- T() 
PLANS  PGR  COMPLETING  A  DEGREE 


Blans  for 
Completing 
a  Degree 


; No  Response 
Yes 


No 

TOTAL 

N 


8 

174 

93 


2  75 


Mean 


50/50 
45.14 
46.96 


SD 


14.61 
8.91 
11.20 


Fou,te=„  sc»I.s  on  th.  OPI  ..r.  ,„al,.ed  1„  r.UAon        the  U  baek- 
V...  f„„„d  .U,.ac.„.  .05  Uve,  ^  o„  .H. 

■     ^       ^  °'    ''^ '  ^         ^''^^  'iAjnsit.d  £or  (a)  sex 

••r  c.,r...,unity  where  reared  the  most  years   Terthp  .    k  c 

,       •  >^ars,  ve;  the  number  of  schools 

-fivei  of  the  ff,'.thc'r,   (1)  r-*  1 , .r  •  f  i r  i h     p         .  , 


95 


Research'  hypothesis  Two 


/  .  •  •  •  • 

The  second  hyp^hesis  stated  there  will  be  no  significant  differ- 


ence between  perslsters  and  dropouts  who  were  freshmen  women  -home 
economics  students  sLnd  other  freshmen  women  students  as  measured  .by 
the  scpres  on  the  OPI  with  respect  to  the  13  background  characterise 

-•Jtics.    Only  those  scales  on  the  0?1  having  significant  background 

•  ■  • '  ' 

characteristics .by  usi^g^he  "F"  test  are  reported  in  this  study.  The 
background  characteristics  that  had  categories  without  frequencies  are 
not  lasted  In  the  tables.    The  mean  values  for  the  background  charac- 
teristics which  were  significant  are  reporjted  for  interpretation  of 
the  analysis  of  variance. ' 

•    ^stheticlsm  (Tables  LlII,  LIV,  LV,  and  LVI) Significant  differ- 
ences  on  three  of  the  background. characteristics  for  women  in/relation 
^o  the  Es  Scale  were  noted:    st^e  of  community  whe're*  rear tfa  the  greatest 
^umbeX'  of  years,  at  the  .03  level;  number  of  schools  attended  at  t?he 
.00,6.  level;  and  plans  for  completing  a'' degree  at  the  .01  level. 

Vhe  women  from  lar^jer  cities  (Table  LIV)  scored  higher  than  those 
from  cit  ies  and  rural  areas.   'The  rcr§>o/dents  usually  had  an  interest 
in  art,  literatura\  and  dramatics. 

The  women  who  scored  highestiion  the  Es  Scale  wlien  considering  ' 
thp  number  of  schools  attended  were  those  who  had  attended  2,  A,  5,.  6, 
or  7  schools  (Table  LV) .    These  ;student>8  usually  enjoyed  listening  to 
poetry,  looking  at  paintings,  and  reading  about  artistic  and  literary 
achlevemfcnts .     'Vhe.  students  who  attended  1,        or  12  schools  generally 
were  not  so  Ini created  In  artistic  and  literary  achievements  as  others. 


.S3. 


TABLE  LIBI 


SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  FOR  WOMEN  ON 
ESTHETICA  SCALE  IN  RELATION  TO 
BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS  ■ 


56;  i 


Charact^ls.tic 


Persist  .  ^ 
Marital  Status 
Hours  Employed 
Conununity  Size 
Schools  Attended 
Plans  for  Completing  Degree 
Type  of  Degree  * 
Plans  for  Transferring 
Family' Income 

Educational  Level  of  Father 
Educational  Level  of  Mother 
Major  Field  of  Study 
Religious  Preference  /" 
ACT.  Score  ^ 


Partial  Sum' 
DF   ,'  of  Squares 


1 
2 
2 
3 
1 
2 
A 
2 
7 
2 
2 
1 
9 
23 


F  Value 


'  1A.53 
18. A8 
170.02 
631.09 
5A2.95 
662. 7A 
265.66 
303.65 
50A.67 
.38.A8 
22.69 
?25.13 
671.20 

1631.10 


.22. 

';iA 

1.27 
3.13 
8.09 
A. 93 
.99 
2.26 
1^07 
.29 
.17 
3.35 
1.11 
1.06 


Prob. 


.6A 

.87 

;29 

.03* 

.006* 

..01* 

.58  ^ 

.11  > 

.AO 

.76 

.85 

.07 

.37 

.A3 


*5ignlf leant  at  the  .05  level 


TABLE  LIV 

MZXn  FOR  WOMEN  ON  ES  SCALE  IN 
RELATION  TO  COMMUNITY ^IZE 


Sl2e  of  CcmfDunity 


*  Rural  Aiea  (Open  Country;  Farm) 
Tcu-n  (Undar  20,000  Population) 
ClLy  (20,000  to  100,000) 
Large  City  (Mor^^fhan  100,000) 


N 

Mean 

SD 

A8« 

-  AA.AA. 

8.3A 

A  7 

A6.33 

7. 84 

11 

42.91 

9.72 

2 

50.50 

3.5A 

TOTAL 


108 


ERJC 


.TABLE  LV 


FOR  WOMEN  ON.  ES  SCALE  IN  REL.\: 
TO  NUMBER  OF  SCHOOLS  ATTENDED 


Nutht^er  of 
SchooLS/; 


TOTAL 

 -V  - 


N 


108 


Mean 


38  •.. 

42.08 

29  • 

'    '"~\  47.41 

.16 

\  45.81 

8      •  - 

\  48.38 

7 

/  ^7.00 

6 

/  47.83 

2 

/  47^00 

Z 

_     /  44.50 

SD 


,7.03 
7.79 
8.li2 
10.78 
6.86 
10.76 
1.41 
•  20.51 


The  wour^n  vho  gaVe  no  response  to  thQlr.<|lans  for  completing  a 
degree  scored  higher  than  those  women  who  answered  yes  or  no  to  the 
question  of  "Do^ you  )plan  to  complete  a  degree  at  pVu?"    Those  women  who 

- —  '  ▼    '  ■ 

■^\v*i  no  rviri;...nse  were  more  inclined  toward^^lnt Gjrgst,  in  the  hunianitieS. 

•  ■  -  • 

Those  students  who  answered  yes  or  no  were  not  so  Intorp.gt^d  1n*r^ft^'^- 
tic  or  i  1  *   f  n I  y  achievements  as  others. 

L'\iW':L?l  (J'^'les  LVll  and  LVIII)..    The  cb.-.racter.lst  ics  found  to  be 
signifi':  -pt  for  the  women  on  Jliie  AU  Sc-^le  were  the  nmnhcr  of, schools 
-it.r  .mdu'd.     Ilir-  level  of  significance  w.-^s  .-it  t>je  .03  lovel.  • 


/07. 


■  .  ■     .  >  TABLE  XVI  . . 

«  -■  * 

MEAN  FOR  WOMEN  OH  ES  SCALE  IN  RELATION 
TO  PI^ANS  FOR  COMPLETING  A  DEGREE 


Plans  for 

Completing 
a  Degree 

\ 

Mean 

• 

SD 

» 

V 

No  Response 

2 

48.50 

41 

14.85 

Yes 

67 

45.21^ 

7.88 

* 

No 

•  45.31 

8.79 

TOTAL  108 


TABLE  LVII 


sVgNIFIGANT  difference, FOR  WOMEN 
9^  AUTONOMY  SCALE  IN  RELATION 
TO  BACKGROUND  CHARACTERISTICS 

4  % 


Cha 


Istic 


Partial  Sum  Prob. 
DF*     of  Squares  F.VaIu4|^ 


Hours  Employed  * 
CoTninunl Si  7,e  # 
S^liools  Aitt/en^Jod 
Plan.3  fc^r  Ccmplettng  Degree 
Type  of  Degree*  - 
Plans  for  Tr aaS'ferff4ng 
Family  Income"'  . 
Educational  Level  of  Father 
Educational*  Level  of  Mother 
Major  Finld  of  Study 
Religious  Proferoni:e 
ACT  Score 


— T  

1 

.60 

.01 

.92 

2 

;8.04 

.68 

.52 

38.31 

.33  . 

.  72 

k 

293.32 

1.  70 

.18 

r 

294.36 

1.30^ 

.03* 

2 

149.71  \ 

.28  . 

4 

110.26 

.48.  - 

.75 

2 

116.83  ' 

1.02 

^7 

7 

1*1.56 

.45 

2 

53.76 

.47 

.63 

2 

122,54 

1.07 

.35 

1 

6.61 

.12 

.f4 

9 

•  466.18 

.  90 

.53 

23 

.i:?60.29 

.96 

.53 

*Significa^t  '\t  the  .03  It^vel 


The  women  who  had  attfended '3»  6,  or  12  schools  scored  hieh«x  than  •  ^ 
those  atten^llng  1,  2,  4,        or  7  j^^sxoa^s.    Those  wdjnen  who  scared  hl^h 
tenSed  to  be  IndependeAt  of  authWlcy  as  tradlt  lona;j|.ly  ^inposSed  through 
social  institutions*     Those  scorlM  low^r*  usuaf^ly  felt  that  patents  / 
prove^to  know  beat  a^^  do  nqt  tolerate  viewpoints  othe\jthart  t'ii^ir  > 


own 


•i . 


J 


>) 


TABLE  aVtll 


MEAN-FOR  .WOMEN  (Ml  AU  SCALE  IN  RELATIOH 
TO  NUMBER  OF-SCHOOLS  ATTEHUED  ■  :  ' 


"Numb or  of 

TScbools 

Attended' 


1 

2 
3 


4- 


6 
7 
12 


Mean 

«, 

38 

"  42.58 

29  . 

41.10 

16 

46.^4 

8 

43.13  \ 

,  39.29 

45.67  ' 

2 

•  41.00  . 

2           •  ■ 

,  44.50 

7^ 

SD 


i  0  i'AL 


IU8 


B'll!  S.^llVS.  P.L^riOL'lL!il!!V  (T.iblos  LIX,  LX,  and  LXI)./  The  women  scored, 
s ign  it  f«:  jDtly  dif  ferent  on  the  RO  scale  In  relat  ion  to  their, mari tal  ' 
status  and.  plans  for  'transferriag.  lov^el  of  significance  for  th6 

;  marital  st:  ittis  the  .003  level  and  plans  for  transferrih^  was 

slgnif icanf:  at  the  ,03  Icvel*^         '  ,  '  ' 

— <>  .  •  ,  * 


100 


v.;-  ■  .  TABLE  LIX  • 

SIGNIFlO&t  MFFERENCE  FOR  WOMEN  ON 
B^LIGIOUS  ORIENTATION  SCALE-IN 
RELATION  TO  BACK(ai6liND 

vcteriStics. 


St-' 


'   ■  >  ■       ■  • 

Fartlal  Sum 

V 

Prob. 

Characteristic  ' 

•  .       X                    •                .         .  ■ 

DF' 

of 

Squares 

P  Valtfe 

■         ■ '      '                                                          ■*  . 

Persist                            '  ^ 

1 

— — ~  HH— 

4.15'  - 

.16 

:69 

Ma^it^Status  ' 

2 

■  I. 

364.92 

'  7.02 

.093* . 

Hours  Employed 

2 

60.69 

1.  V" 

.32  .  .' 

Connniinity  Size  . 

3 

146.27 

'  1.88 

.15  • 

Schools  Attended 

1 

h.66 

2.76 

.10 

Plan^  for  Completing  Degree 
Type  of  Degree  » 

2 

109.19 

'  2.10 

.  .13 

216.45 

2.08 

.10 

Plans  for  Ttansf erring 

a 

187.82  , 

3.61 

.03* 

Family  Incomfe^  • 

7 

1 183. 42 
49.51 

1.01 

.44 

Educational  Level  of  Father 

2 

.95 

.60, 

Educational  Level  of  Mother 

2 

49.91 

.96 

,61 

Major  Field  of  Study  - 

1 

66.79 

2.57 

.  12 

Religious  Preference 

9 

362.24 

1.55 

.  16  ' 

AGT  Score 

23 

9l6".30 

.  1.52 

.11 

=*Significaur  at  the  v05  leyel 


The  women  vho  were  engaged  (Table  LX)  scored  significantly  higher 
while  the  woTnen  In  the  single  category  scored  lowest  on  the  RO  scale^ 
The  students  who  werfe  engaged  usually  denied  that  one  inust  Tiot  associatje 


with  those  who  do  hot  claim  to  believ^  in  God.    Th^  women  irtiidents  ' 

^  who /indicated  they  were  single  usually  preferred  being  with  people  who 
were  religious.^ 


m 


♦  ■  TABLE  LX 

MEAN  FOR  WO^N  ON.  Rd  ^CALE  IN     i      "  • 
^RELATION  p  MARITAL  ST^fuS     '    '  t 


N  Mean  ■  SD 


>S  ingle  3^' 

98 

■  4A.93 

5.79 

Engaged            \  v 

1  * 

65.00 

Married  and  Living 
VMth  Spouse 

9 

0  ■ 

47.22 

7.16 

TOTAL  '  108 


The  women  ^ho  indicate^  they  were  planning  not  fo  transf el:  scored 


Higher  oh  the  RQ  scale  than  did  those  who  gave^o  response  when  asked^^  • 
If  they^ere  planning  to  transfer.  ^  Those  women  not  planning  to  ttarisfer 
tended 'fcov believe  .that  Averyo      should  not  have  complete  faith  in  a 
Supernatural  power.  ^  Those,  who  lls'ted  no  response  tended  to  believe- there 

«ss  ^  scHiisthing  wrong  w.it'h.^  person  who  lacks  religious  feelings.,  ' 
,Soci3]  ExtrrA'er'slon.     (Tables  LXII,  LXIII,  LXlV,  LXV,  and  LXVI) . 

.    »  ■       .  p  ■     ,         ■  ■ 

Five  of  [t^  background  characteristics  were  'founii  to  have  significance 
for  womc-n  in  r(?Iat*lon  t  :>  the  SE  Scale,     These  included  the  size  of  the. 
coiTiiriunity  tthere  rfiared  the  greatest  number  of  yftrs,   .009  level  of 
stgnif i^c^ice;   typ(s,  of  degree  planned,   .04  level  of  significance;  plans  ' 
fpx  transferring  at  the  .04  level  of  significance;  and  religious  prefer-^ 
ehce  at  "thr3  ,05  level  of  significance. 


i 


.    ■  '  TABLfi.LXI-.  ■ 

MEAN^F  -RO  $CALfr  llJ  RELATION  TO 
PLANS  FORi^l(&i«iNSFERklNC 


^'  '  '  ■';  :if      ^  •* 

:       /  ; 

Plans  for 
Jransf erring 

f  ■ 

f 

» * 

■  'Mean  .  "•       \-      ■ ' 

.  i 

No  Responae 
Yes 

*  30 

—  —5 — i  ;  

f  41.80              V  . 

No  • 

46.01        t  ' 

V   .;    ■  ■  ^ 

TOTAL     '  ' 

r—-.  :           .  4  ■ 

108 

:  /  :i ' '  

TABLE  LXII 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCT  FOR  WOMEN  ON- 
SOCIAL  EXTROVERSION  SCALE 
,/  RELATION  TO  BACKGROUND  i 
,  CHARACTERISTICS 


4  '< 


Charac  thistle 


Persist " 
,Ma|rital  Status 
Hours  Employed 
C J ur.h unir^y  Size 
Schools  Attended  ^ 
Plans  for  Completing  Degree 
Type  ,pf  Degree 
Plans  for  Transferring 
Family  Income 

Educational  Level  of  Father 
Educational  Level  of  Mother 
Major  Field  of  Study 
Religious  ^Prefererfce. 
ACT^Score 


Partial  Sum 
•  I)F      of  Squares 


F  Value 


^Significant  at  the  .05  level 


1  '  18.92  .26. 

2  179.88  1.25 

2  147:43  1.02  . 

3  935.37   ^  4.33 

1  —     27.09  .38 

2  200.88,  1.39 
A  764.67.  2.65 
2  494.26  3.43 
7  V  552.58  ,  1.10 
2  y70.25  l.«7 
2  60.58  .42 
1  9.63  .13 
9  11^8.13    ,      2'.  12 

23^     .^4.30      ^  .97 


103 


The  mean  scoi:es  in  T:^ble/I»XIII  in<^cated  tlUt  xhe  women  who  were  ^.^  • 
reared  in  cities  and  tbwns  were  significantly' higher  than  those  who 
were  reared  in  rural  areas  or  largis  cities.    Those  students  reared  in; 
cities  arid  tovn  usually  preferred' being  with  people  while  those  from 
rural'  are^s  and  large Vcitri^  tended  to  withdraw  from  social*  contacts 
'ai^d  respoT)sibilities .  ' 


Size  of 
CO'TiTTiUrtily 


Rur^l  Area 
(Open  Country," 
Farm)  *  ^' 

Tow,n  (Under  20,000 
Populaui^n) 

Ctty  (20,000  to 
; 00,000) 

T.q  rj>e^  City  (Mo  re 

Ui^a  iOu,.uOO')  • 


TABLE  LXIII 


HEAJT  FOR  WqMEN  ON  SE  SCALE  IN 
RELATION  TO  COMMUNITY  SIZE 


48 


47 


11 


;48.81 


52.06 . 


55.27 


33.00 


9.00 


24.04 


TOTAL 


i0s 


The  iiitan  scores  were  higher  in  Table  LXIV  for  those  students  choos- 
ing a  typs  of  degree  Git.her  BS,  BA,  or  Associate  than  for  those  choosing 
a  cor r  f  f  lf:at:c.:  or  i  nd  1  ca ting 'no  response*     Those  students  who  indicated 


//3 


104 


pursuing  a  degPee  usually  preferred  being  with  pieople  and  enjoyed  relat- 
ing  to  people  In  a  social  context.    Those  women  who  indicate^  no  response 
or  certificate  usually  choose  to  wlthcfraw  from  social  situations. 


ta4le  IXIV 

»    ■    ■.  -f  ■ 

MEAN  FOR  WOMEN  OF  SE  SCALE  IN  RELATION 


TO  TYPE  OF  DEGREE  PLANNED 

* 

7  f  ■ 

Type  of  Degree 

^  - :  r 

Med|i« 

SD 

No  Response 

48  • 

48.98 

10.10 

Bachelor  of: Science  * 

21  '51.29 

11.23 

Bachelor  of  Arts 

■■  ■  16 

55.50 

6.41 

Associate  Degree 

2 

52i50 

.^.54 

Certificate 

20 

• 

^0.10.,^,  , 

^  8.61 

TOTAL 

107  ■ 

ITie  woii:ca  wl*o  aii^wered  no  to  t^e  questions  of  plans  for* transferring 
scored  hi^gheat  on  the  SE  ScaliB  (Table,  LXV).    Those  women  who  did  not* 
plan  to  transfer  usually  ertjoyed  attending  social  functions* and  being 
with  people,  'according  to  Heist  and  Yonge*s  interpretation. 


TABLE  LXV 


MEAN  OF  SE  SCALE  IN  CHELATION 
TO  PLANS  FOR  TRANSFERRING 


Plans . for  '  *      N  '      -  ' 

Transferring  ,    '  .  Mean 


30'  49.67 


SD 


No  Response^  5      \  46.^0*  8.20 


9.67 


No  .  ,      73  51.38  '  9.68 

I  ^  ]     "       r"!  '  ■  

TOTAL         "  108  .  *  ■ 


The  women  who  Indicated  a  religious  preference  for  Apostolfc  Faith 
wer^  highest  In  Social  Extroversion  while  the  Presbyterians  received 
th4^1owest  score  (Table  LXV4.) .     OthSr  hXgh  scorers  Indicated  a  prefer- 
.enc^for  Catholic,  Baptist,  Lutheran,  Christian,  and  Other  Christians 
Those  were  the  perrsons  who  enjoyed  beihg  with  people  arid  attending  social 
functions.     iTiey  appeared  td  gain  satisfaction  from  social  activitiest 
Py^t^^^^^      (Tables  LXVIT,  LXVIIT,  LXTX,  /^nd  LXX)  .  A 

significant  difference  was  found  for  thre6  of  th^  background  character-^ 

*  ■ 

'istlcs  with  women  In  r-elati^n  to  the  PO  Scale.     Plans  for  completing 
a  degree  was  significant  at  the  .04  level,  type  of  degree  was  slgnifi- 
cant  at  the  .009  level,  and  religious  preference  at  the  .03  level. 


//s 


Religious  * 
Preference 


No  RespoiTse 

Catholic 
•Baptist 

Methodist 

Church  of  Chriist 

Apos-fcwWc;  Faith 
. Lutheran  \ 

Presbyterian 

Christian  ; 

Other  Christian 


TOTAL 


TABLE 


MEAN  FOR  WOMEN  ON  SS  SCALE  IN 
RELATION  TO  \RELlGIOyS 
PREFERENCE 


N 


5 
7 
26 
36 
7 
4 
8 
1 

f 
7 


108 


Mean 


SD 


43.20 

12. m 

53.29 

11.06 

53.23  . 

9.02 

49.39 

8.29 

46.43 

7.63 

58.75 

8.30 

50.50 

6.76 

21.00 

53.71  • 

8.22 

51.71 

12.05 

<  I 

'  A  ■ 


The  wome^i  who  answered  "yes,  they  planned  to  obtain  a"  degree  at 
PSU"  (TableLXVIII)  scpred  highest.  The  lowest  scores  were  from  the 
.students  who  gave  no  response  to  the  question.  Those  women  planning 
to  complete  a  r^f^Ptoe  at  PSU  Msiwlly  prefe.-red  rracf  ical  ./prl  ^catl ons 
on  tests.  They  preferred  certainty  and  ^-.  established  order  in  what 
thoy  wiire  doing.  .  . ^ 

PSU  w:men  who  indicated  a  plan  to  ol:aIn  .a  Bachelor  of  Science 
Degree,  Associafe  Dtgree  or  Certificate' s . .red  higher  an  the  PO. Scale 
(TftbTe  LXTX)  th.-.n  others.     Those  women  we-.  Inclined  to*b4neve  that 
the  bast  r.bcory  is  the  one  that  has 'the  t-,t  practical  application. 


//6 


TABLE  LXVII 


SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  FOR  WOMEN  ON 
PRACTICAL  OUTLO6K  SCALE  IN  ^ 
RELATION  TO  BACKGROUND 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Partial  Sum  Prob. 
Characteristic  ^      DF*    of  SqAJares        F  Value  F 


Persist 

Jiarltal  Status 
Hours  Employed 
Community.  Size 
Schools  Attended  | 
Plans  for  Completing  Decree 
Type  of  Degree 
Plans  for  Transferring 
family  income  y 
E<J^ucational  Level /of  Father 
Edfucat lonal  Lev.el/of  Mother 
Major  Field  of  .St^/udy 
Religious  Pfefer(ince 
ACT  Score 


^Sig-nif leant  at  the  .05  level 


.1 

141.49 

2.84 

.10 

65.86 

.66 

.53 

2 

70.04 

.70 

.50 

3 

127.90 

.86» 

.53 

1 

191.97 

3.86> 

".be 

2 

340.82= 

3.42 

.04* 

4 

754.41 

3.79 

.009* 

2 

1*4.17 

.14 

.87 

7 

275.23 

.79 

•  .60 

2 

85.87  * 

.86 

.57 

2 

30.94 

.31 

.  .74 

1 

.60 

.01 

.91 

9 

1058.60 

2.36 

.03*  1 

23 

1562.18 

■  1.36 

1 

TABLE  LXVJII 


.   ■  MFAN 

FOR  WOMEN  ON  PC  SCALE 

rLANS  t-vK  t'w^  u    r.il  I»G 

IN  RKUTTON  TO 

ft 

plans  for 
Completing  a  Degree 

N  • 

Mean 

SD 

No  Response 

2 

'r  ', 

A7.50 

23.33 

67 

56.18 

6,61 

No 

39 

54  .  2& 

8.44 

rOTAl  '108 


108 


Freshmen  women  who  Indicated  po  response  or  a  BA  degree  usually  found 
greater  apifeal*  in  ideas  than  in  the  facts  and  liked  to  discuss  philosophi- 
cal  problems.  .  / 


TABLE  LXIX  ^ 

MEAN  FOR  WOMEN  ON  PO  SCALE  IN  RELATION 
TO  TYPE  OF  DEGREE  PLANNED 


Type  of  Degree 


N 


Mean 


SD 


No  Response 
Bachelor  of  Science 
B-ichelor  of  Arts 
Associate  Degree 
Certificate ' 


52. eV 

57.43 
55.56 
58.00 
58.85 


TOTAL 


107 


1 


9.01 
6.60 
4.97 
8.49 
4.90 


•    The  V  lu'-i:  vhd  n-iponded  to  Lha  religious  preference  wIlH-  Cliurch  of 

I 
I 

Chirlstj  T.ulheurrin,  Baptist,  Apostolic  Faith  were  the  groiips  that 

scored  highest  cn  ther  PO  scale.     These  women  were  usually  interested 
In  pra-tlcal,  applied  activities  and  tended  to  value  material  possession^, 
Those  who  give  no  response  scored  lowest  and  generally  preferred  a  roan 
of  Ideas  to  the  practlcal^man.  "  '  * 
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109 


TABLE  LXX 

MEAN  FOR  WpMEN  ON  PO  SCALE  IN  RELATION 

*  RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE  51 


Religious  ; 

Preference  N     -  Mean     *  SD 


Nd  Response 

Catholic 

Baptist 

Methodist 

Church* of  Christ 

Apostolic  FaitS 

Lutheran 

Prpsbyterian 

Christian 

Other  Christian 


5 

'  47.80 

8.87. 

7 

54.57 

5.06 

26 

56.31 

9.54 

36 

54.97 

7.43 

7 

59.43 

4.35 

4  • 

55.00 

8,04 

8 

■> 

57.38 

5.53*. 

1 

a50,00 

7 

54.57 

5.62 

7 

.  55.00 

8.81* 

TOTAL  108 


Mas c ill  1  n jL ty-Feroin i n i ty  (Tables  LXXI,  LXXII,  and  LXXIII).^    The  size 
of  community  where  reared  the  greatest  number  of  year^  was^ found  to  be 
ciV;;nlf  1-^  ant  -jt  the  .01  lev<?l^  and  the  rellglaus  preference  was  found  to 
be  significant  at  the  ,02  level  when  considering  the  MF  Scale  for  women, 

fne  w^fuen  from  uhe  l.tn^je  citius  scored  hij^hL-st  in  Table  LXXIl  on 

the  MF  Sciles-lndicacing  a  tendency  toward  masculinity.     They  were 

inclined  to  prefer  chemistry^  phypi^s,  and  matheTnatlcs .     Tliose  women  • 

from  tl^e  tcwns  usually  were  more  feminine  and  liked  dramatics  and 

« 

literature.  Q| 


.  TABLE  LXXI  ' 

SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCES  FOR  WOMEN  ON 
MASCULINITV-FEMININITY  SCALE  IN 
RE'LATIOfN  TO  BACKGROUND 
CHARACTERISTICS 


Characteristic 

•    ■  . 

DF 

Partial  Sum 

Prob. 

of  Squares 

F  Value 

>F 

Persist 

I 

50.^07 

1.38 

.25 

Marital  Status 

2 

27.38 

.38 

.69 

Hours  EtDplcyed 

2 

A3. 61 

.60 

.56 

Cominunity  Size 

3 

AA5.05 

A. 08 

.01* 

Schools  Attended  . 

1 

8A.53 

2.33 

.13 

Plans  for  Completing  Degree  / 

2 

70.  A9 

.97 

.61 

Type  of  Degree 

A 

298.58 

2.05 

.10  • 

Plans  for  Transferring 

2 

'  19.60 

.27 

.77 

Family  Income 

■  7 

257. OA 

1. 01 

.AA 

Ejducat lonil  Level  of  Father 

'  2 

36.71  • 

.51 

.61 

Educational  Level  of  Mother 

2 

59.79 

.82 

^55 

Major  Field  0/  Study 

I 

.76 

.02 

.89 

Religious  Preference 

9 

838. A9 

2.56 

.02* 

ACT  Score 

23 

1125.69 

1.35 

N  .19 

"^Significant  at  the  .05  level 


TABLE  .LXXII 

MEAN  FOR  WOMKN  ON  MF  SCALE  TN  RELATION 

.'     iO  Lu:-u'lUNi iY  SIZE  . 


Si>:e  of  Ccuimuhlty 


Rural  Area  (Open  Country,  Farm) 
T(^wn  (Under  20,000  Population) 
CI t.y  (20,000  to  100,000) 
Large  City  (More  than  100,000) 


TOTAL 


N 


Mean 


SD 


AS 
A7 
11 
2 


-A  7..  88 
A  3  738 
A7.73 
51.50 


6.72 

6.08 
6.59 
A. 95 


108 


190 


7 


111 


V 


The  women  tndicating  Presbyterian  scored  highest  on  the  *IF  Scale 
while  these  indicating  Catholic  scored  lowest.     The- Presbyterians 
usually  did  not  get  excited  easily,  were  more  calm,  and  did  not  enjoy 
social  activities.     The  Catholic  woinen  tended  to  find  courses  in  litera- . 
ture  and  poetry  satisfying,  and  they  usually  enjoyed  looking  at  paintings 
sculpture^,  and  ar  chire::ture  . 


TABLE  LXXIII 


MEAN  FOR  WO>tEN  OF  Mi?  SCALE  IN  RELATION 
TO  RELIGIOUS  PREFERENCE 


Rel  i  ;^lo^:S 

N 

No  Response 

5 

Catholic 

7 

Briptist 

26 

Methodist 

36  . 

Church  of  Christ 

7 

Apostr  lic  F  iU-h 

A 

Lutheran 

8 

1 

Chr  1  s  i 

7 

Other  Chris :i^a 

7 

M?.an 


SD 


A2.60 

7.77 

AO. 71 

A. 72 

A8.27 

7.68 

A6.67  . 

6.A6 

A7.29 

^  6.^7 

A6.75 

A. 27 

41.88 

.  A. 55 

55.00 

'45.86 

3.39 

A3. 29 

7.25 

lOtAL 


108 


•5 u :m  ^  tji _c  t"  n  sc.  -  r  ^ h  H vjrc t h o ^  is  Two 


in  re 


F.Pif-  ..les        rh<>  OPI  were  tooted  by'  the  «'analysis  of  varirince 

^  .,•  A'  n        the  1  5  r.^.v.urci^  of  tho  14  backaround  character  i  st:  Ics . 


Six  of  the  scales  had  significant  background  characteristics.    Seven  of  • 
the  15  baqlcgrdurid^characteristics  were  signifi^iant  at  the  .05  level 'or  . 
better.^There  was  a  total  of  16  background  eharacteriltics  that  were 
significant  when  analyzed  with  the  OPI  scales.    On  the  basis  of  the 
results  obtained  by  this  s-^dy,  persisters  do  not  diffi^  significantly  •  ' 
from  dropouts  on  DPI  scales  when  adjusted  for  (a) smarital  status,  (b) 

*  •  .  -  •  ' 

employment  status  (hours  employed),  (c)  size  of  co'imunlty  where  reared 
the  most  years,  (d)  number  of  schools  attended,  (e)  plans  for  complet- 
Ing  a  two-year  degree  or  a  four-year  degree,  (f)  plans  for  transferring, 
(h)  incoine  of  the  family,  (j)  educational  levtel  of  trhe  Mther,  (k) 
educational  level  of  the  father,  (1)  religious  preference,  a^d  (m) 
composite  ACT  score.    Since  all  the  women  were  English  spealcing,  varfable 
(g)  language  spoken  in  the  home,  was  not  considered  for  Wis  hypothesis/ 


CO 


o 


3  va£^bl^ 
iff  Iclen^"^^ 


Coefficient  of  Multiple  Determination 

'  ■  •  * 

Guilford  and  Fruchter  (1973)  stated  the  coefficient  of  multiple 

rrelatlon  indicates  the  strength  of  relationship  between  bne  varAable^ 

and  two  or  more  others  c6mbined  with  optimal  weights.  _The  coeJ 
f  multiple  determination,  often  referred  to  As'R  Square,  tells  the 

J  r:  .jv.t  •. .  :.n  jt  ..n  iutict  in  Oi*!  scales  that  vas.  dftpendent  upon  the  back-*^*^ 
ground  characteristics  -(Table  LXXIV) .    In  the  case  of  all  the  freshmen 
htudents^  the  vai lance  on  the  DPI  scale  scores  associated  with  the  back- 
^ound  characteristics  ranged  from  28  percent.to  51  percent.    When  only 
the  women  were  considered  54  percent;  to  71  percent  of  the  variance 

associated  with  the  bj^kground  characteris Acs  was  accounted  for  by  the 
OPI  scale  scores.  ■ 

The  jmount  of  explained  variance  was  greater  for  all  scales  of  the 
OPI  with  wotDC?^  freshmen  students.    .It  might.be  assumed  that  with  thi?  ' 


.  e 


•  TABLE  LXXIV 

%      "^COEFT ICIENT  OF  MULTIPLE  DETERMINATION  WITH 
OPI  SCALE  SCORES  FOR  ALL  FRESHMEN 
STUDENTS  AND  FRESHMEN 
WOMEIjI  STUDENTS 


\  OPl  Scale 


Thjrklng  I  n\  rovers  Ion 
Theoretical  Obse-rvation 

« 

'Estheticism 
CoiTiplexity 
Autonomy 
Rel  igious  Or i  r-nt  atian 
Social.  Extroversion 
Jrnpulse  Expieislon 
Personal  In^.egrat ion 

Altruism- 

Mas  cul  ini!:y-Fefllin1nicy 

Ri.*jpons(i  Bins 


r 


Students 


AU  Fr 


.  34 
.33.' 
.37 
'.28- 
.30. 
.35 
.37 
.39 

..2a 

.28 

.44 

.*30- 

.51 

.33 


Women  Only 


.55 

.58 
.56 


57 
.71- 
.67  - 
.60 
68 
.54* 


;60 


.^4 


*  ..66 


.60 


group  of  fres.hinen  students,  the.OPI  and  th6  selected  background-eharac- 
teristfcs  measured  the  women  treshmen  st^uderits  better  than  the  men  arid" 
women.  ,  / 

Summajy 

All  first-time  freshinen  students  are  required  to  enroll  in  Fresh- 
men .Orientation  class  at  Tanhandl^tate  University,  The  280  students 
ensiled  for  the  Fall  semester,  1974  made  up  the  samp^l'e  for  this  study. 

In  order  to  describe  the  persisters  and  drdpouts, ^  chi-square 
te^t  was  completed  for  each  measure  of  t^|  background  characteristics. 
The  two  backgrouri'd  characteristics  foun^  s^^ificant  were  the  educa^  T 
tional  level  of  the  'father  and  the  major  fieTH  of  study. 

^    The  analysis,  of  variance  was  used  to  test  hypotheses  one  and  two. 
In  regard  to  hypothesis  one,  there  .was  a  significant  difference  in  the 
score  on  the  OPI  Scale  Impulse  Expressioa  of  the  persisters  and  dropouts 
wheV  adjusted  for  the  backgr|und  characteristics.     In  regard  to  hypo- 

.  — -      (  ^ 

^  thesis  two,  the  wom^,  persisters  did  not.  differ  from  women  dropouts 

when  adjusted  for  the  background  characteristics.  v 

*■  »  '  » 

The  difference  found  significant  (Table  LXXV>  for  all  the  students 

iDhov.ad  ifiQ.  Es;i>LE;ici&m  Scale  was  signi-ficant  with  the  greatest  number 


)f  background  c|.|i^raf?t:eristics  and  the  number  of  schools  attended  was' 


significant  witji  the  greatest  rfumber  of  JJFlT^cales , 

i  ■  /  •     ■     ■  '  ■  .      .  ' '  ■      :.  ,       ■    '     -V  ■ 

For  the  freshmen  womBti  students  (TatieLXXVI;)  sthe  Social  Ext  rover- 

■.,  ^ ■  ■  ■/■.  ■  V.--.. 

sion  Scale  had  the  greatest  nunber  of  background  characteristics  that 
weriB  signlflc^t  whert^  analyzed.     The  size  of  thV^ommuriity  where  reared 
the  greatest  mi^ber  of  years  and  reli|^^s  pref^r^nce,  each  were^signifl 

ca/it  with  thraa  of  the  OPI  scales.  . 
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CHAPTER  V  ' 

.       •  •         - ,  .  ■> 

SUMMARY.  CONCLUSIONS.  AND  IMPLICATIONS 

■  •       .       -  • 

with  five  areas:     (1)  a  revieW  of 
This  chapter  will  be  concerned  with  five 

.  findines.  (4)  conclusions,  and  (5) 

Che  study.  (2)  limitations.  (3)  findings.  X  ) 

implications.  '  • 

Review  of  the  Study 

......on,-.  cone. 

The  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory  and 
as  persistars  or  dropouts.    The  Omni 

;i  ^«  rlifferentiate  the  potential 
selected  background  inforn^ation  were  used  to  differen 

dropout  from  a  student  that  woMld  P^^^^^  .  ^ 

....  .a  ...o„aU.  c.a„.e.aac3  -.a.  .s.n...  ...  po.n.i.V 

This  data  could  be  helpful  in  assisting  the 
dropout  or  persister.     Tbxs  data  CO        .  ,  , 

,,,,    .,.,..rs.  and  the  students  to  better  .eet  the  needs  of 
counselors,  .aOM^^-J-^t  ■        <  . 
...  .„U..  in  -...     »  ..-s  o,  «;e....a  a. 

.,iP  in  -  ea„caaonai  .oal  o.  .e.ua„. 
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The  Procedures!  of  the  Study         •  •  " 

Data  for  this  study  were  derived  from  a  Freshmen  Student  Question- 
naire, official  enrollment  card, ^records  in  tha  registrar's  office,  and 

■    .  y  \ 

the  Omnibus  Personality  Inventory,  completed  by  the  students  enrblled  in 
s^^^^  Freshmen  Orientation  class.     The  questionnaire  measured  nine  of  tjie 
background  characteristics.     Information  from  the  enrollment  card -land  , 
records  in  the  registrar's  qffice'were  used  to  measure  five  of  the  back^ 
ground  characteristics.     The  OPI  was  administexed  according  to  company 
instructions.     It  was  mailed  to  The  Psychological  Corporation  for  scor- 
ing and  punching  of  cards.  '    .  ' 

The  OPI  w^s  da^igned  to  measure  the  differences  among  c^^ll6ge 
studentsjii^tiiUJ^S-'i^'d  to  their  attitudes,  opinions,  and  feelings  on  a  ^ 
variety  of  s^Ajjects.     The  instrument  contains  385  items  for  t\\&  follow- 
>    Ing  14  sciles:.    Thinking  Introversion,  Theoretical  Observation,  Estheti- 
clsm,  Cooiplexity,  Autonomy,  Religious  Orientation,  Social  Extroversion, 
Impulse  Expression,  Personal. Integration,  Anxiety  Level,  Altruism,. 
Practical  Outlook,  Masculinity-Femininity,  and  Response  Bias. 

'  Tlie  :-bi -square  test  was  used  to  aid  in  cl^ssif  1  cat idn  .of|  the  data.. 
The  TTiiil n e  analyfiis  of  variance  was  usf^d  to  test  the  two 
hyp::^he  =  e  3^      ,      \"  *    .  •  .       *  ' 

\^  .Limitations 


Caution  shoutd  be  used  in  generalising  the  findings  of  this  study 
sin^.f--  the  SiHple  v;as  rr.;^de  up  of  the.  students  of  Panhandie  State  Univer- 
sihy  and.no  cv^doace  is  available  that  this  wn's  an  average  group. 

Also,   th.^  p/irtiripdnts  attendipg  this  college  were  limited  by 

•  '         .    -  .■  ■  * 

rise  ^ircri  ^Ji^  .r  ^..'pr(-.^.<"-nt  ^^eogiViphi.v  ally.      ^  ^. 


Findings  ... 

This  study  was  concerned  with  determining  the  background  informa/^ 
tion.  and  perscinality  characteristij^s  that- distinguish  the  persisters 
and  dropouts  among  college  freshmen  students.     Two  research  hypotheses 
were  developed  to  guide  the  conduct  of  the  study.     Ot\  the  basis  of  the  / 
research  finding^s  pf  this  study,  the  summary  of  the  research^ypotheses  ^ 
is  as  given  brelbw.  '  ^  . 

•       ■•'  . 

Hypothesis  One  • 

■ .  ■  I. 

1.  /There  will  be  no  significant  differences  between  persisters 
and  dropouts  as  measured  by  sc'ores  on  the  Omnibus  Personality 

InV^entory  with  respect  to  t^ach  of  the  background'  charac teris- 
tics  listed  below.  ^  . 

a.     sex  / 

^  "  ■      ■         .  '        .  .     •  •  , 

.  ^        b.     marital  status 

...  •  *''  '        ■  *  ' 

c.  employment  status  (hours  emplbj^ed)  * 

d.  size  of  community  where  reared  tKie  most  years 
G.     number  of  schools  atJt^Oi^d' 

y    '     ^       f  »  •      ->"ns -  for  rrt^Tfipl  et  ing  a  two-year  dogroe  or  a  four-yf^aip  dogree^ 
•  g.     plans  for  transfixing 
h.     language  spb^^n  in  the  home 
i  1.'    ^ncOIj^e  of  the  family 

,i  t.ducatipn  level  of  the  father 

k.     cdur It  ion  level  of  the  mother  • 
1.  '  in,ijor  field  of  study 
*m.'    religious  preference 
n.     cf'ifiposite  ACT  score  * 


on  the  ba^i^^ the  results  obtained  by  this,  study,  persisters  differ 
significantly  £^^|s<ropouts* 6n  OPI  Scale  IE  when  adjusted  for  («)  sex. 
(b)  uiarltal  status,  (o"^pl5yment  status  (hours  enq»loyef  Ji .  (d)  size 
of  community  where  reared^tbe  most  years,  (e)  number  of  ^^hools  attended 
(f)  plans  for  completing  a  two-year  degree  or  a  f^Mt-year  degree,  (g) 
■plans  for  transferring,  (h)  language  spoken  in  the  home,  (1)  income 
of  the  family,  (j)  educational  level  of  the  father,  (Ic)  .educational 
level  of  the  mother,  (1)  major  field  of  study,  (m)  religious  prefer- 

ence,  and  (n)  composite  ACT  score. 

■  / 

Hypothesis  Twp 

,     2.     There  will  be  no  significant  differences  between  perslsters 
and  dropouts. who  ar^  freshmen  Wom^n  home  economics  students 
and  other  freshmen  women  studei^ts  as  measured  by  the  scores 
on  the  Omnibus  Personality  WntJry  with  respect  to  each  o^ 
the  background  characteristics  llStec/below.  . 

••  *  ,    »        . '  .    ■       -^-'X    r      '  .  '   .  /  . 

a.  marital  status 

b.  employment  status  (hours  employed) 
t                c.    size  of  community  where  reared  the  most  years  ' 

|j         .'    d.  .  numbL-r  of  bchools  attc-noed 

/  ■  plans  for  completing  a  two-year  deg-ree  or  a  four-year  deg 

f.    plans  for  transferring  ,  , 


g.     language  spoken  In  the  home 


Income  of  the  family 
ctducational  level  of  the  father 
durational  level  of  the  mother 
:najor  field  of  study  ^ 
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\.    religious  preference         ;  . 
m.    composite  ACT  score      '  . 
On  the  basis  of  the  results  obtained  by  this  stu^,  jirsis^ers      not  : 
differ  significantly  from  dropouts  on  the  pPI  scales  vtan  •dj-j^t^a  for 
(a)  mlrital  status,  (b)  employment  status  (hours  ecpli-ed).  (c    size  of 
conraunity  where /reared  the  most  years,  (d)  number  of  s:hools  z\z^ied,^ 
(e)  plans  for  dbopleting  a  "two-year  degree  or  a  four-yaar  degrsr, 
plans  for  traniferring.  (h)  income  of  the  family,  (i!  educatic--a  level 
of  the  father/  (j)  educational  level  of  the  mother.  C*)  majory  field  of 
study,  (1)  rfliglous  preference,  and  (m)  composite  AC?' score.  ^ 

Conclusions 


Inspection  and  interpretation  of  the  study 
latlon  of  certain  conclusions  by  the  investigator  a^  detailed  b^Tow.  • 


tudy  findings  aided  :he^  f ormy- 


roncltjsion  1  -  Persistence      .  ^ 

T»yulse  Expression.    On  the  basis  of  this  study,  dropouts' were  more 
^   impulsive  than  perslsters.     this  finding  was  in  agreement  with  Hannah 
(1971).  ' 
Conclusion  2  -  Marital  Status 

-      Altruism..     On  the  evidence  of  this  study,  both  the  tffatrigd  and 
single  students  were  more  generous  and  e^iblted  selflessness.  Rellfiiou£ 
iL^imsM^Il-     The  single  women  students  were  generally  more^reUgious 
than  married  or  engaged  women.    Ih.se  finaings  were  found  to  agree  with 
Hannah  (1971)  in  reference  to  the  Altruism  scale  that;  students  who  did 
not  drop  out  were  ,nore  altrulstl.c.     Bourgeois  (t966)  found  that  single 


/s/ 
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women  students  were  mor^  rfllglous.'  She  disclosed  that.  85  percent  of 
the  students  were  single*  . 

..Conclusicm^3  -  Size  of  Home  Toyn 


T 

Estheticism.     The  sample  of  this  study  showed  tliat  the  students 
from  large  cltlos  (more  than  100,000)  have  more  Interest  in  ajrt, 
literature,  .and  dramatics.    Social  Extroversion.    Freshmen  students  - 

.^'^fI^iff-^1fb#*-^20,000  to  100,000)  and  towns  (under  20,000)  enjoyed  social 
contacts,  social  responsibilities, ^nd  relating  to  people.  Masculinity- 
Femininity.    The  women  from  large  (Cities  (106,000  or  more)  were  inclined 
to  be  more  b^isculine.    Bourgeois  (1966)  and  Bra^ipr  ^197^)  found  the  size 
of  the  home  to-.^  significant  fpr  perslsters .  and  dropoutp.    Brawer^found  ^ 

■    stuj.ints  who  persist  were  the  freshmen  that  were  heterdgenious  and  J 
Individual  differences  were  tolerated.    Bourgeois  found  that'holne 
oconom^lcs  s.tuJents  who  came  from  femall  to^s  (less  than  5,000  population) 
wf-re  raore  likely  to  graduate  than  those'-from  larger  cities.  j 

■r  • .  '  ^  ' 

^!!£^^iLgji^?l-^ Schools  Attended  • 

Esth-3tlc ism.     In  general,  this  study  showed  that  the  women  students 

'1  -i  .r.,!.b./r'c£  ''.diools  (12)  8r  A  fcw  schools  (1) 


Mt'J  ■    M  .J  i 


wpre  net  so'  1  nt  c  rn.^sted  in  artistic  matters  as  those  who  had  changed 

,       .     ■  '  ■  .       i  ■■ 

srhcols  several  tinsels.     Thinking  Xnt^q%^^  The  women  who  had  / 

attcndrid  a  fr.w  scXools  expressed  interests  in  a  broad  ringe  of  .Ideas 

In  several  ai-ri  ^s.     Thtioretlcal  |)bs^^^^^  Wiey ; tended  not  to  like 

bU^mv-,  :-,Mu..;::.tlcs,  or  research.     PjJ}c_tU^  O}i^^  Practical 
ai>plt-ii  Ions  uvte  usually  prefutred  by  tl.os6  ^tuvlentsi     Autonomy.  The; 


freshmen  students. who  had  attended  five  schools  were  less  independent 
than  the  other  students  in  the  sample\^  ^ 

Cohen  and  Brawer  (1970)  found  th>t^,  persisters.  did  not  attend  so 
many  schools  prior  to  the  tenth  grade  aT^^iShsjropouts.    Hannah  (1971) 
reported  findings  that  differed  from  those  oMained  In  this  study. 

w  •  ■  w  ^ 

He  found  none  of  the  scales  were  slgnif icant AAth  the  number  of  schools 
attended.  ^  '  ■ 

Conclusion  5  -  Plans  for  Completing  a  Qp&reg  . 
'^nd  Type  of  Degree 

;  •         .    -     :  ^  . 

Practical  'Outlook.    On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  women  planning 

to  complete  a  dc-^rce  at  PSU  preferred  practical  applications.  :r!ieor^- 
cal  Obser-/-.i:ion.     Tnose  planning  a  Bachc- lor' of  Se lence.  Associate  Degree 
ot  certificate  preferred  practicjfl,  applied  ^tlvitles.     Social  Extrovcr 
sl»n:     The  wamon  planning  to  obtain  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  wc^re  more 
Inclined  towird  being  a  social  extpovert.     Response  Bias .     Men  and 
women  Indicating  a  plan  for  a  Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Associate  Degree 
,njoyr.:d  be  ing  with  people  and  u-iu.aHy  found  it  hard  to  concentrate  on 
a  probl^  for  more 'than  an  hour  or  two.     Jacob  (  1957)  found  that  stu- 
'u^.ics  ..-.K.,.  i  ...i.-L  :n>-,ie  ;.uc-ial  cxl  i  ^^c-f  LS  .     iioU-L-Jack- (  I'^ua)  fuund 

thi,t  won-A  w.'.ntcd  pi.icti'al  .lO.sv.frs  ..nd  applications  to  problems. 

#. 

Conclusion  6  -  Plans  to  Tyansfer 

Tly-r.r,  f  ic.i^i^  Obs^^^rya^t^i^^^^      Based  on  the  eviJc^nce  of  this  sf.urly,  tbe 
student  s  pT.jn.ning  to  traobfer  may  be  logical  ,  ..n.alytical,  and  critical 
in  the  w.jy  th-y  appr.n,rh  problems.     Rf;A.i>J ' o'lS.  <^>J/l"Jitl--^i^?^     '^'^'^  women 
n-n  planning        l  r.-.T.f.rr    •.•;u.-,ity  be!  i  •-•v.-d'  ^h.lt.  r.jch  person  is  ..'n  tit  led 

■  ■ ,    ■     ■ 733 
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to  his  own  belief  In  God.    Social  Extrovertlon.    The  wotnen  not  planning 
to  transfer  also  were  more  socially "extroverted.  " 

According  to  the  study  by  ColJ^^^nd  Hobbs  (1964)  some*  f  reshmet^^ 
are  enrolling  in  Golleges  for  tralnln JwU^^^  obtain- 
ing a  degree  or  {persisting.  .  Bourgeois  (1966)  and  Aery  (1974)'-  stuaied 
the  reasons  for  withdrawal  from  college.    Financial,  healthy,  and- 
registrar  were  reasons  given  by'  OSU  students  for  wlthdrawl. 

Conclusion  7  -  Educational  Level  of  the  Mother 

Theoretical  Observation.    The  sample  for  this  study  showed  that 
the  students  whose' mothers  had  less  than  a  high  school  education  pre-  . 
fer/ed  thought-provoking  ideas  about  scientific  6r  mathematical  Ideas.. 

'BolUjack  (1964)  found  that  the  educatixjrtal  level  of  the  mother  of 
college  pf.rsisters  tended  to  be.  higher  than  the  level  of  mothers  of  • 

.  college  dropouts. 

"Conclusion  8  -  Major  Field  of  Study 

•rhinVL''^  Int.rover:5ion-    On^hg  basis  of  this  study,  home  economics 
majors  may  have  lower  standar^^^  course  work  than  other  students. 
Estbutia.m..    Ih.y  t.nd  not  to  be  as  Y'le.cst^d  in  arCl^Lic  bx  lit-ruL/ 
achicv  i.-.n^s        cthe#  students.  -  Cross  (1971)  found  that  the  women 
scored,  hliih.-.r  on  fondness  for  wor'King  with  ideas  and  abstractions  in 
a  variety  of  literature,  att,  and  philosophy  a'nd  on  estfhetlc  appli-catlon, 
vh.n  cou,p.3r  .'3  with  men.    To.,  the  writers  knowledge  a  study  comparing  women 
had  not  been  con»Ju,cted.  ^  .  . 


■  /3V 


Religious  Orientations  On  the  evidence  of  this  study»  Church  of 
Chrlatt  Lutheran^  and  sAigtisX  indicated_aJ^^  that 
theirs  were  th^L^iMiiirX^  to  God.    Estheticism.    The  Presby- 

terian»    Lutheran^  and  Catholic  students  were  more  inclined  to  have 
interest  in  huioanities^  literatures  and  dramatics.    Sodlal  Extroversion. 
Apostolic^  Faith»  Catholic^  Baptist^  Lutheran^  Christian^  and  other 
Christian  were  more  social  extroverts . than  the  other  religious  groups. 
Practical  Outlook.    The  women  who  indicated  Church  of  Christy  Lutheran* 
Baptist/  and  Apostolic  Faith  generally  were  interested  In  practical » 
applied  activities.    tfascuIinity-Femlninity.  ^he  Presbyterians  were 
the  group  inclined  toward  the  masculine  charactetistics  while  the 
Cat'holic  wom&n  were  the  most  feminine.    Bourgeois  (1966)  and  Jacob 
(1957)  found  that  factors  such  as  religion  weife  assumed  to  be  related 
to  persl^Gince.  ^Bourgeioua  found  that  home  econoj^cs  students  who  were 
Catholic  were  more  persistent  than  non-Catholic  students*  ^ 

ro;-'rius:j^  Ig*^-^^  Composite  ACT  Score. 

*  '1 

 Pr4ctl--al  -OutloQlt.    The  evidfiiKie  ot-thls  Jtudy  showed  that  the  

freshmen  students  with  higher  scores  on  the  ACT  had  stronger  feeling* 
for  working  with  peoplG  and  generally  were  concerned  for  the  welfare 
of  ether  people  than  did  others.    Lehmann  (1965)  indicated  that  per- 
sistence in  college  should  depend  mostly  on  the  intellectual  ability 
of  the  atu  leiit. 


13^ 
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Conclusion  11  -  Male  and  Feiaale, 

Estheticism.  g^H^us  Orientation^  Social.  Extroversion,  Impulse 


ExTvreision,  kltjvui'st,,  Masculinity^  and  Response.  ^ 

the  basis  of  this  research,  the  women  freshmen  students  could  be 
described  as  more  inclined  toward  artistic,  humanities,  and  literary 
achievements,  1  iked,  certainty,  preferreS  people  who  were  religious,  . 
enjoyed  being  with  people,  were  not  so  in>PVi|ive  as  males,  were'trust- 
ing  and  ethical  in  dealing  with  others,  enjo'yed  thinking  about  challen- 
ging problems  and  were  feminine.     These  findings  agree  with  the     ^  ^ 

i         ■     '  '      '  f 

description  found  in  the  study  by -Cross  (1971)  .  .  '     *  •.. 

*  ■  - 

-  Injpllcar.i  ons  *  /    -  "  ' 

On  the  basils,  of  the  data  obtained  by  this  study,  "certain 
tions  which  n.ay  have  relevance  for  teachers,  adnjinistra^ors , 
advisers,  and  further  .tady  were  developed.     At|ention  is  called  to 

the  following.  '         .  » 

LongitiKir.al.stu.lies  are  needed  to  compare  sfudebts'  personality 

characteristics  and  background  information  with  thuse  of  stu- 
,     ,     ,,       ,v  r■:.^^^''p(i  ro  ,i.n-^rTt-.5ne  differences  between  ^  . 

n^sa  porsons  attending  college  and  those  not  attending  post- 

v 

,.;,.-uf 'I'lary  institutions.  ■  ■  '  • 

2.    .R..sc..rch  related  to  persQn^Uty  characteristics  and  backgraund 
jn,£orm'.t^on  in  relation  to  perslsters  and  drc^uts  should  be 
r.onlinfecd  to.cstablish  more  valid  bases  fpr  counseling  and 
.  i>- ing  pot  .-ntlgl  college  stu(k-nCs.  ^  ' 

■   3.     P,-,-,-ny  coorrlf.vuod,  area  or  slnf.-Wide  stu/i^^  of  the  student 


•..•r^or.niiy  <  h.T.v      -  <  si  i       ,,nJ  ba-.V-ground  info"r-.;,at  ion  of 
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persisters  ^ind  dr-6|K>ut8i would  provide  another ^d.lmensij^n  fot'  ^ 
 p^lanntng.    To  the  wt iiei '  s  know3^dge .  no'  other.  Iri^t ttutldhg 

in  Oklahoma  have  carried*out  a  study  of  thl»  nature.  . 

•  .  '■  *      '^^  •  ■  •  > 

4.  Research  related  to  the  home  economics  stydehts  in  an  area,  • 

•      •  ■>  »  • .  . 

^region»  or  state  sbo'tild  be  coordinated  to  "further* establish 
persd'nality.  characteristics  anrf  background  inforrtafion  related^ 
t-o  attrlt^^TTraT^  in  t.he  subjei^|t  matt»r .area.  y."  ■  ^^^^ 

5.  RegSfdlnf  .the  valde  of  this  study  to  .the  institution  it  which 
it  was  made^^^  examining  these  measurements  of  pers^nillty^ 
characteri,rffM  ant!  background  information  and  by  noting  those. 


'areas  6f  significance, 'both  faculty  and  ^dmirt^ratlon  can" 


galrf'a  btftter  undeMta^dlng  of  the  freahmen  »tudfent.  In 
service  training  ct-uld  be  used  to  assist  the  advisers  in  ^ 
gaining  insight  of  t'he  freshment  student.    The '  infoi'nration 
obtained  about  students  during* enrollment  should  be  revised^ 
to  include  the  significant  background  chSract^ristlcs.  .  Thiaj 
kvrid  of' ipformati^n  shouli  enhance  the  setting  of  gW«  for- 
f     r.-^'- 1  ing  and  r,ecruiting  ^f' students. 


r 


Summary 


f 


nitT  m^J'.T  ..ptiip-.ie  of  thfs  studyjv^aa.  to  di«6rmlne  if- possible^a 
-wV.hod  of         for  the  personality  tiat^4  bJkground  information  to 
distinguish- freshmen  college  students  as  perst^^ers  or  dropouts.  The' 
findings  of  "this  study  revealed,  that  the  Otrmibus  Personality  Inventory 
could  be  .r-sed  to  ostabliah  the  significant  personain/^haracteristics.-'. 
Eleven  of  the  dlff..r&nt;  background  characteristics  were  f  ound  .si  gnif  1- 
c.-.nL  with  the  Opr  s-:ales.      -      *  ■•  ;  . 


/3-7 


;       The  chi-s^a^  test  revealed  as  significantly  dif f erent^the  drop- 
outs whtDse  fathers  hiad^less^  than  a  high  sJhbpl  education  and  those  . 
,who  had  not  declared  a  major  icleld  of ;study.     The  Impulse  Expression 
Scale  was  fT^b^d  stfVti9tically- significant.     Dropouts  tended  to  be  more 
impulsij^  than  pe^sisters.      ^  "\{:  «  '  j 

^   On. the  basis  of  thWo^tistical  findings  of  the  study^  vapifibus 
cbnclusiohs  and  iraplipati^ns  wlj^ch  telate^p*-ttrthe  adTninistratipn  and 
faculty  wfere  stated,  ^^unseling,  ad-yj^sing,  an^  recruiting  procedures 

and  methods  should  be  revised  to  reflect  the  recognized  need  for  a* 

'  '  •  .       .    •  ^         •  '  /  '  ■  '         •  ■  •        .  ' . 

better  understanding  of  students.    Also,  suggestions  for  further 

research  were  given. 
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Freshmen  Student  Questionnaire 

Pleas,  supply  the  following  Information  by  pUclrj  .  cheek  In  the  .ppropri.t*  bUnk  that  bc« 
represents  your  answer. 

1.  indicate  your  present  marital  >Utu«:  Carried  but  separated    .   .   .  — 

Rigaged     !   '   !   !   '    ^   '   •  -       Divorced  .........   

Married  and  living  with  spouse  Widowed  -  - 

2.  Employed:  Yes   Na  u  yes.  number  of  houra  per  week?  . 

3.  In  what  size  community  were  you  reared  the  greatest  number  of  yean? 
Rural  area   (open  country,  farm)  .   .  — j  7- 

Town   (under  20,000  Jippulatlbn)    .  .  — ^  

City   (20.000  to  100,00))  .   .   .   .   •  •   

Large  city  i«BoijtJ^an  100,000)  .  .   .   ^   ^ 

4.  Check  the  number  of  schools  you^atte^ded^^^  mor»™ 

5  'DO  you  plan  to  cornp^rle  a  Jegroe  at  Panhandle  State  University?  Yea—  No^  ... 

If  yes  thf*rk  dL-Tfe  planned.      Pac^elor  of  Science  .  .  

.    ,  Bachelor  pf  Arta  .   .  •  •  

■   A>-.sf»9iate  Degree     .  •  •   , 

Two  year  certificate  .  •  - — :  

6  Do  you  plan  to  transfer  to  another  college  sometime  In  the  future  because  your  major  field  of 

interest  is  not  offered  at  r;inhandle  State  University?  YeS-- ^  —  NO  

7  rbcc-k  the  lan|:iiage(s>  that  is  f^i»okon  In  yourhome.  English.  

.  spanisn  — .  ^)r^ 

German  —  *  * 

Other  (please  Hat)  

8,  'A-nich  of  .ho  following  a,n.,unr.  rorr...n,  the  b,^||..mate  of  the  total  .nnu.1  Income  of  your 
parents? 

U,M.  r  ^-^5.000    .  Sl0.r/.K)taS14.939  

S3       to  Siyi^-  •  S15,C>O0  and  over  .  ....  -  ^  • 

S5,000  to  $6,999.^^..-^  Do  not  know  .   

S7.noo  to  %^^^  ™— 

9   Wha^  is  the  highest  level  of>duratfon  your  father  and  moUier  have  attained? 

^hth  gra(3c  or  It^'^'S    '  "J^ . 

AtU'iKlpd  bii;h  nrh^•ol.  but  did  xmA  ar'^^•l•^te   „J"  H    Z  Z 

High  stbool  trrJMhi.ito  .    .    .    •    •   "7. 

Attended  one  year  of  et)Tlcge  '  "   ^ 

Mtended  two  years  of  ttjllege  .  '  '  .  ' 

Completed  two  y^ir  course  »t  collci^e  or  Junior  College  Graduate  -—--^  " ^ 

Attended  three  years  of  college  •   

College  graduate  '   :  "1  

AlUn  !r-d  otbrr  f-cbool  (nursing.  busin.5S,  etc.)  .   

■   Completed  otb'T  i.d»'.ol  rmirsing,  business,  etc.)  ^ 

Crt-fiit  lo.v.Hrd  Master's  fU-gree   I  f.. 

.Hrts  Master's  degree  ""^^   ' 

-rr-.^it  toward  Doctor's  dcf:ree  ~  '"  '^ 

Jl.ts  r^'K't dej;r»-e  


^^^^^^^ 
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PLEASE  PniNT  ENTIRE  CAHD  (Ah^riml  ttilir  c^i  hoi  Um  WfWtl^  ^ 

PanKondle  Stale  Coll6ge  Official  Engbllment  Card 


Mr, 


.Date- 


Major 


.Minor — 


Fresh—  Soph^  Sr^ 


Goodwell  Street 


SpeciaL 


Commuting  Addrc 

DCPARTMCNT 

>A  :  

Hmvmm 

M 

T 

W 

Tm  ,  F    |*aA.M.  ^ 

iNSTnucToa 

— =^^^^^ 

_t  1 

 ■  

1 

• 

i  ■: 

1 

* 

1:1: 

1  . 

*  ■ 

 f   • 

i  ■ 

 : 

1.  ' 

1 

1  1 

i 

n  ■ 

i  

n  .  . 

jSeyoualegaUciidentoIOklah^         Yet  C  )    No  (  ) 


IffCme  Mrs.. 


_Date_ 


Miss  tl.»»T>    ^    ■  iti«»T» 

Pernianent  address  CitV-:  


County^ 


Str^(  )     Marriodi  ) 
SUtc  


 ^.  Date, 


From  what  High  Scluiol  did  you  gradualc?   - — 

Date  of  birthi   .Place  of  birth  —  —  

Is  thii  your  first  enrollment  In  any  college?     Yci  (    )     No  (  ) 

lfavc.you  attei,(]ed.PSCbcXorc?    Yea  (    )     Ko(    )    If  fo,  when?  

College  lasiattend\  d  be/or(.\c  cming  to  Panhandle  Slate  .  ■  ■   '   ■  - — —  ^ 

Do  you  plan  to  graduate  ihi.    mosler ?     Yt  s  (    )     No  (    )     Are  you  a  Veuon?  V«(  )   No(  ) 

Race:   Amcric:in  Indian  i    )   White  (    .    Oriental  <    )  Negro  <    )  Spanish  (    )  Other  (  ) 

N.rriti  of  loi-^^  Ntv,<vp^<{ifi  :   :  " 

ViL^ving  TV  Sli«tion  .   '"^ 


\  i!- 


C^^xyWi^^  tK^K- .  cluta.  aryi*ni/al.c«.  or  Itiam  ol        yoi  v«e  u  mv  a  rtuvim. , 


Areyo"  a  inomber?    Yes  (   )    No(  ) 
 Occupation  —  


. .  •  .       par  t, 

Ti.  ir.t-  in  or  h:.ins  ^  ;  .    _  .    .  .   — — 

.  »           I*.  1  ^\  "  ■'.^■■■-suittM;        a7f?  \fur:indcorrei?t  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge, 
•■ni  '  ji  s-ca -iVv  N.'     .    «    '      Sli^nutitre    —  


 Home  phone  No.- 
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SECTION  I 

PURPOSE,  STRUCTURE.  &  CONTEST 
OF  WORKSHOP 


ERIC 


I 


INTRODUCTION  ,  .  v'\ 

Many  educators  becotae  successful  within  the  classroom       tfiey  handle  the 
areas  and  groups  for  which  they  were  trained.    Unfortunately,  mental  stereo- 
types arise  when  differing  new  groups  are  assigned  to  their . familiar  and  \ 
comfortable  world  —  groups  for  whom  they  have  not ^ been  prepared,  groups 
whose  needs  are  markedly  different  f torn  those  now  being  taught.    What  should 
a  teacher  do?    Should  he  admit  ignorance  and  ask  for  help,  or  should  he 


refuse  and  quote  hackneyed  prejudicial  phrases  that  denigrate  those  who 

deserve  his  help? 

Today,  education  is  acknowledging  that  all  children  have  a  right  to 

education.    After  ah  initial  victory  in  Pennsylvania,  court  cases  are  b^ng 

filed  in  other  states. to  Include  all  children  in  public  supported  educational 

* 

programs,  regardless  of  level  of  functioning •     In  time,  this  will  lead  to 

a  nationwide  pblicy  of  total  inclusion  of  all  school-age  persons  into 

•  '  '  •      \      .      ■  •/ 

public  education  programs.  ^  r 

i  "■    '  .  ^ 

WORKSHOP  RATIONALE  '  " 

In  the  early  part  of  1971,  the  Pennsylvania  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  initiated  Civil  Action  No.  71-42  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania  against ^the  Commonwealth  of 
n^nnsylvania«     The  court  concluded  that  all  handicapped  persons  are  capable 
of  benefiting  from^  a  program  of  education  and  training.     Therefore,*  the 
concerned  parties  entered  into  a  consent  agreement  which  became  an  order  and 

•  injunction  from  the  court.  '  ' 

Thus,  the  Commonwealth  was  obligated  to  place  each  handicapped  child 
^'^to  a  prograrn  appropriate  to  his  capacity,  with  the  presumption  that 

^  plaisement  in  a  rep^ul^it'  public  school  is  preferable  to  a  special  public 
Bc^nool -class,  and  placonu»nt:   tn  ^  special  public  school  class  is  prefer/able 
tp  a  ha:Me;i'Oiu)cI  or  atiy  ochor  naa~ocliool.  type  of  program. 


As  a  result  of  this  court  mandate,  local  school  districts  have  been 
enjoined  to  provide  appropriate  educational  programs  for  the  handicapped' 
who  previously  nave  been  excluded  from  schools.     Included  within  this 
group  are  secondary  level  pupils,  ages  16.  to  21,  who  can  benefit  from 
vocational  education  programs  which  are  designed  for  their  particular 
level  of  functioning. 

In  the  period  of  time  since  the  Consent  Agreement  became  effective , 
the  number  of  handicapped  youth  arriving  in;  the  Secondary  Schools  has  grown. 
Demands  for  vocational  programs  for  the  hcmdic^pped  within  the  Ar6a* Vo-Tech 
Schools  are  emanating  from  parents  and  seeding  schools.    The  Vocat4.onaI- 
Technical  Schools  are  striving  to  meet  these  demands,  but  faav6  encountered 
a  serious  drawback  to  program  expansion       teachers  quAltfled  tp  work  with 
handicapped  adolescents  within  a  vocational  setting. 

All  Area  Vocatlonal'Technlcal  Schools  are;  facing  this  program  expaasion 
because  of  the  increased  demand  by  sending  schools  for  more  places  for 
handicapped  adolescents  in  the  vo-tech  shops  and  laboratories. 

Due  t6  a  lack  of  knowledge  and  expeifience  in  dealing  with  handicajpped 
adolescents,  questions  arp^Se  which  would  have  to  be  answered  if  an  effective 
vocational  program  ftfr  the  handicapped  is-^p  be  provided.    Some  of  these 


questions  were:  ♦ 

1.  What  is  the  handicapped  adolescent  like^ 

2.  l^iat  ki^nds  oE  skills  can  th6y  learn? 

3.  \^at  are  the.  differences  between  the  various  handicaps  which  may 
affect  an  kdol^scent?  ,     *  ^ 


A.     V7111  standards  have  to  be  lowered  and  curriculum  "watered  down"? 

5.  What  techniques  are  effective  with  the  handicapped?  ^ 

6.  -How. will  a  lack  of  acadealc  skills  affect  the  pupils'  work  In 

vocational  settings? 


As  the  need  for  perspns  equipped  to  furnish  vocational  education  to   *  '  ' 

Che  handic,4pped  became  more  apparent »  the  Division  of  Career  Education^ 

yLehigh  University;  decided  to  provide  a  workshop  for  vocational  education 

teachers.    Through  such  an  experienj^^  vocational  education  teachers  hopefully 

would  be  able  to  provide  more  effective  instruction  for  the  handicapped 

adolescents  and  youth  previously  excluded  from  school. 

The  workshop^  entitled  "Career  Education .for  the  Handicapped was  to  , 

function  as  part  of  the  Pre-Summe^  Session.    It  covered  eleven  (11)  nights 

for  three  (3)  hours  and  forty  (40)  minutes  per  night.    Lehigh  University 

provided  the  basic  staff  and  facilities  while  funding  was  to  be  provided  through 

the  Research  Coordinating  Unit»  Bureau  of  Vocational  Educa t ion »  Pennsylvania 

■  '  .  *• 

Department  of  Education. 

..    •  I  ■    •  •  :.    ■  ■ 

As  originally  conceived^  the  program  would  include  prdsentationa  by 
Gonsultaats,  discussioAs  with  the  consultants »  and  presentations  by 
vocational  teachers  who  have  been  successful  working  with  handicapped 
adolescents  in  a  vocational  setting.    However^  because  of  the  design  iti 
funding  of  the  workshop^  the  bulk  of  the  program  was  handled  on  an  *'in-house** 
basis.    Mr.  Se>Taour  Solop,  the  program  director,  now  assumed' thfe  toajor  instructional 
role  (see  Appendix  A). 

ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  WORKSHOP 

Objectives:  •  ,  * 

The  workshop  was  organized  so  as  to  achieve  four  primary  objectives: 

1.  To  acquaint  participants  with  pertinent  legislation  dealing  with 
career  education  for  the  handicapped.   .  . 

2.  To  sensitiJie  participants  to  the  characteristics  of  handicapped 
ndolesccnts .  .  i, 


s 


3.  To  acquaint  patticipants  with  procedures  and  techniques  used 
in  selected  quality  vocational  education  programs  for  handicapped  ^ 
adolescents  and  youth. 

4.  To  suggest  techniques  for  modifying  general  instructional  programs 
to  meet  the  needs  of  handicapped  adolescents  and  youtii. 

Implementation: 

To  accomplish  Uiese  four  objectives^  the  following  criteria  were 
established  to  govern  the  organization  of  the  workshop  activities: 

1.  Programs  should  flow  from  the  theoretical  to  the  practical. 

2.  Participants  should  have  the  opportunity  for  Immediate  response 
and  evaluation.    This  provided  a  basis  for  a  formative  evaluetioa 
process. 

3.  Participant*  responses  should  affect  the  direction  of  groujp 
discussions.    (Formative  evaluation) 

.  ■       ■  .-i 

4.  Initially,  participants,  should  have  an  opportunity  to  es^prees  their 
needs  and  exjpactatlons  relative,  to  the  workshops  and  later  to 
statelet  thej^  conclusion  of  the  workshop,  whether  or  not  these  needs 
and  ejcpectations  had  been  met. 

5.  Particilpantsi*  daily  responses  and  expressions  of  need  will  be 
used  to  inflluence  later  sessions.  ^ 

r6.    Each  participant  will  complete  the  workshop  by  preparing^ a  plan 
of  commitmeiit  applicable  to  their  particular  area. 

Personnel:  ^ 
Project  Director 

Dr.  Nonnan  H.  Sam»  Director  of  Summer  Session 

Responsibility:    Design,  development  and  direction  of  the  project, 
alsOy  account' &xecutive. 
Workshop  Program  Leader  /  / 

Mr.  Seymour  Solop  ^ 
Re.^ponsibllity:     The  wotrkshop  leader  bridged  the  gap  between  the 

f    theoretical  and  the  practical, through  his  experiences 
dc>rived  from  administer  ins  secondary  vor.ntitmnT  programs 
"       lor  lnh<licApp'.»d  ado] escipjiCs  and  youth. 

r' 


Other  Staff 

Dr.  Robert  L.  Leight 

Responsibility:    Planning  and  consultant 
Secretarial 

Susan  M.  Wlss^ 

Responsibility:    secretarial  and  clerical 
Participants 

Thexe  were  nine  (9)  female  participants  and  three  (3)  male  participants 
representing  Berks«  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Monroe,  and  Northampton  Counties.  """^ 
Worlfehop  Program       /      ^         (^"^^^^        ^  ^ 

The  formal  Instructional  program  began  May  27 »  19t75  and  condudad 
Juike  12,  1975,  a  period  of  11  days  with  each  session  running  from  6:20  to 


ERLC 


: 00  p.m.    More  informal  development  and  *evalu^ftt^n  continued  on^hrough  June« 

A/ 

uring  this  time,  the  following  topics  were^^vered: 

1.  Career  Education  -  Implications  for  the  Handicapped 

2.  Identifying  the  Handicapped 

3.  The  Right  to  Education  -  Consent  Agreement  -  Implications  for 
Vocational  Education  for  the  Handicapped 

4.  The  Handlcappe4  and  School 

5.  Changing  Curriculum  Programs  •  • 

6.  Resource  Personnel  and  Agencies 

7.  Evaluating  the  Handicapped  fot  Vocational  Education 

8.  y  Job  Placement 

9\3 Administrative  Or<;ani2atlons  -  Representative  successf^  programs  ^ 
for  the  Handicapped  .  \ 

-     \  .  «     •  • 

10.  The  Vocational  Education  Act  Amendment  of  1968     jimplication  for 
the  Handicapped        '  /   .  ,  ' 

\  « 

11.  Combating .Attitudes  Y 


WORKSHOP  EVALUATION 

To  provide  evaluation  andNlirection,  each  participant  was  requested 

to  complete  three  types  of  forms  during  the  program.    One  was  ^IpjdAut  at 

the  first  meeting  of  the  group  (see  Appendix  B).    Here  they  listed  <1)  their 

needs  in  working  with  handicapped  pupiWs;  (2),  their  expectation  from  the 

workshop;  and  (3)  questions  which  they  hoped  the  workshop  would  answer. 

AxH^ther  questionnaire  was  distributed  at  the  last  meeting  (see  Appendix  C). 

At  this  time,  each  participant  was  asked: 
^       ,        .  .  ■/ 

1.  Did  the  workshop  help  meet  your  nfsmds  as  they  relate  to  the 
handicapped?  .  m 

2.  Did  tt^jb^^orkshop  meet  your  expectation? 

3.  Were  your  questions  answered? 

4.  Give  your  recoomtodations  and  suggeations  for  Improving  the  workshl^ 
The  third  form  was  a  reaction  to  the  daily  program  (see  Appendix  D). 

At  the  end  of  the  evening,  each  student  was  asked  to  complete  this  form 

Anonymously.    On  this  form  they  wer^^sked  to  list:  *  ^ 

1.  Uha(  had  been  leame^ftom  thit  evening*  s  program  which  would^ 
be  of  help  in  wgjjcing^ith  the  handicapped? 

2.  What  questions  on  that  evenii^*s  program  remained  unanswered? 

3.  'Additional  commen^s^a^jlW  suggestions.  ^ 
Item  1  was  designed  to  fulfill  three  guvpe^s:    first,  to  help  each 

st^ent  focus  on  points  made  which  \f ere  appllca^e  to  classroom  situations; 
second,  to  help  .each  participant  cry9tallizeSi|Ls  thinking  in  terms  b£f^ 


practical  appii^aches;  and  third,  to  provide  parci^ip^ijj^^wlth  concrete 
nateria*-*fori  their  final  paper. 

Itc?ni  2  Las  inclARttf^^to  provide  immediate  feedback  and  direction  to  the 
instructor.     After  a  reveiw  of  the  unanswereJ\iuestioris,  the  instructor  was 


able  to  f^cua  the  next  evening's  group  discussion  on  points  whl^cVi  remained 

unclear  to  the  participants* 

.---•*•'■  • 

A  comparison  of  re3ponses  on  the  pre-workshop  needs  and  expectations 

form  with  responses  on  the  post-workshop  questionnaire  provided  an  evaluation 

of  the  program  from  the  participants'  viewpoints*    A  majority  of  the  partl^ 

cipants.had  not  taught  the  handicapped,  and  therefore  they  arrived  at  the 

workshop  with  great  trepidation.  *  Initially ,  an  obvious  lack  of  knowledge 

concerning  the  handicapped,  their  characteristics,  abilit;iQS,  skills,  and 

potential  in  society*was  exhibited  in  such  questions  as: 

'*What  should  I  expect  to  achieve  in  dealing  with  these  students?" 
'*What  attitudes  shou^dlf  maintain  when  I  encounter  them?" 
"What  is  the  length  of^ime  necessary  to  achieve  results?"  ^ 
"What  can  we  do  to  better  prepare  our  students  for  infolvement  in 
.  vo-tech  programs  or  work  experiences?"* 
"What  are  the  major  causes  for  the  handicapped?" 
"Are  there  coompn  rules  for  handling  the  handicapped?" 
"What  is  inainstreaming  and  its  effect  on  the  handicapped?" 
"How  does  one  deal  with  their  inability  to  read?*' 
"How  Is  a  phild  classified  as  handicapped?" 
"How  tTo  deal  with^he  public  attitude  towards  handicapped  working  in 

the  cofflDunlty?"  ^ 
"What  skills  should  I  teach  the  handicapped  for  vocational  education?"  * 

"How  imiportant  are  academics  for  handicapped?" 
"How  can  you  get  handicaaped  students  to  realistically  choose  a  career?" 
'  "Do  I  have  the  psycho^glcal  make^nip,  patience^  etc.,  to  enter  this  field? 

The  participants  caae  to  the  wo-rkshop  seeking  practical  help  and 
information.    They  expected  specific  Information  which  would  guide  them  In 
curriculum  planning,  in  classroom  techniques,  and  in  other  "cure-alls" 
rfof  handling  a  sub-normal  group  of  individuals. 

Responses  on  then'c^^^^^orkshop  f om  clear]^  confirmed  a  positive 
attitudinal  change  towards  th?  handicapped.    Tlie  beginning  fear  was  no 
longer  appatcnt.    The  ifSrticipants'  experiences  seemed  to  have  sensitized 
thea  to  the  need?;  and .  chnract eristics  of  this  "difJ^cnt"  group.  Now 
therG  was  such  coraents  as: 


"This  course  more  than  met  ny  expectations.    The  teacher  gave  me  a 
good  Insight  int9  every  phase  of  elucfction  for  the  handicapped." 

•'I  have  beea  able  to  Implement  some  of,  the  material  covered  and 
have  noticed  a  difference  in  my  students.*' 

•'My  questions  were  answered  forthrlghtly  and  honestly."  v 

"This  course  turned  out  different  than  I  expected.    What  an  education!/' 
I  learned  a  great  deal  about  what  the  handicapped  studeftt  and  his 
place  in  society  and  the  world  of  work."  • 

••The  course  provided  Insight  into  many  of  the  areas  of  interest  to  ma." 

••You  covered  each/area  in  detail  and  did  an  excellent  Job  of  covering  tbi 
in-class  questions." 


II 


I  gained' a  riumber  of  practical  ideas 'that  I  can  use  in  the  claaaroom. 
I  have  also^  gained  a  great  deal  of  understanding  of  the  handicapped 
child's  capabilities."  ' 

"It  was  one  of  the' best,  courses  I. have  taken  as  far  as  being  able  to 

use  the  material  in  working  with  my  students." 
«  • 

"I  wanted' to  understand  the  handicapped  -  now  I  do. * 

••Yes,  the  course  did  meet  my  needs.    I  now  have  direction  and  sources 
I  can  turn  to  for  further  expansion  of  my  program."  ^ 

••I  feel  now  I  can  begin  a  program  that  will  have  Ca^er  Education  as 
.part  of  my  academic  classroom." 

••So  far  Itji^s  met  ^ll  the  needs  I  have  knowledge  of.  *  My  #pectationa 
were  surpassed.    I  came  in  for  a  view  of  special  education  and  came 
out  turned  on  to  the  whole  educational  system  again. 

"I  feel  nov  I  can  go  back  to  the  classroom  with  3  better  attitude 
toward  handicapped  students.*' 

••Yes,  1  have  solid;  Ideas  which  I  plan  to  implement  in' my  classroom 
concerning  Career  Education  for.  the  Handicapped." 

The  participants,  as  a  ap«Tl?>voiced  a  feeling  of  confidence  towards 
future  inclusion  of  handica^ed  adolescents  in  a  career  education  program. 
They  stated  their  workshop  exposures  had  giv^n  th^ background  information 
jupon  which  they  could  draw  when  faced  with  the  nVeds,of  handicapped 
adplcscenta  and  youth  in  thjlc  career  education  or  vocatlonai" education 
progrnn.  *.   :  ^  ^ 


Wl\Lie  thu  nature  o£  suggestions  and  feelings  towards  the  wprkshop-" 
varied  widety.  a  common  thread  was  imterWovea  among  all  returrfS.  Participants 
expressed  a  greater  feeling  of  confidence,  leSs  anxietjt*.  and  an  evolving 
enthusiasQ  to  provilie  career  educatiotT'and'^voS^^nal  education 'to  t^ts 
group,  an  enthusiasm  which  prev^iously  had  been  restricted  or  excluded  by 
misconceptions  and  steteotyped  images. 

RECOLHEMDATIONS 

Upon  review  of  the  entire  workshop  from  It^s  planning  atfages^rough  _ 
organization  to  workshop  activities,  the  following  recomnjjfenidationa^are  mafl* 
to  strengthen  any  future  program  of  this  type: 

.1.    Participants  should  be  provided  a  working  relationship  with  . 
r,         handicapped  stwfleiats  in  a'"'hand8  on"  experience.  .  ^ 

>•  •  •  ,  •  .       ■  '   *"  *       K  ' 

*  2.    The  workshop  should  be  held  during  a  period^  of  time  when  the 

.  par ticip^anti  could  visit  success^  1  programs  for  the  handicapped.* 

•     3.    Employ  eta  of  the  handicapped  should  be  brought  In  to  apeak  to  the 
participants  anJ  present  their  experience  and  view  points  on  the 
*    tot^l  educational  and  habllltatlve  pro<^S9.       '  ^ 

4.    State  funding, should  provide  ample  V lead  time*'  prior  to  the     ^  \ 
beginning  of  the  workshop*    Whis  would  ptqvide  an  opportunity  t;0 
bring  d|.n  competent,  conSultahts  with  experience  ikx  the  fiel4* 


PRpGR;^  5QH£DULE 
'  career'  education  for  the  llANDTCAPPED 
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TEXTk    Kolstoe  ST  Fr#y  -  A  High  School  Work-St;udy  Prograiit'  for  Mentally 
^  •  -         Subnormal  Students.  ^ 


May  27 
• 

May'  28 
May  29 
June_^  2 
June  3 
June.  4 

. June  5 


Career  Educatibn      Implications  f or> the  Handicapped 
Identifying  the  Handicapped 
Right  to  Educatior 
The  Hand'icaifped  and  School 


Changing  Curriculum  Programs 
Resource  Personnel 


JSvaluatiiig  the  Handicapped 


J 


June  9  '     Job  Placement 


June  10 
,June  11 
June  12 


Administrative  Organizations 


Vocational  Education  Amendments  of  1^68      Proposal  Writing 


Combating  Attitudiss 
"Final  Reports  Due 
A  Evaluation 


COURSE  REQUIREMENTS 


1,    Three  (3)  2'page  critiques  on  articles  dealing  with  career  education 
and/or  vocational  education  for  the  hamdicappedJ 


2. .  Final  Report  nritteg  last  night  of  class; 


How  can  y^u  realistically  restructure  yoW  program  (acad&iiic  or 
vocatipna^)  tq  make  ft  most  effective  fo% the  handicapped  student  * 
in.,  terms  of:  *^ 


1)  >  Curriculum, 

2)  EvMuation   .  . 

-    3)  Teacher  Coiirtseling 

:  4)  facilities 

.  5)  Placem^iht  * 


b.    What  assijstance  (resources,  etc.)  trora  the  followlag  dp  you  feel 

you  would  need^o  help  you  modify  your  .program  (academic  or  vocational) 
to  meet  more  successfully  the  needs  ,of  hajidicapped  studjents: 


'2) 

w  3) 


Your  immediate  Supervisor  (s) 
Your*  school  Counselor 

ther  teachers 
Other  school  personnel 

6)  Students 

7)  University 

8)  Others 


4)  yOt 

5)  ^0t 


r 


What  major  at tudinal  changes  have  you  experienced  towar-ds  the 
handicapped^s  a  ^result  of  this  course? 


{ 


V 


r 


Appendix  B 


CAREER  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED-    X ;  * 

■  ■    ■  "  ■  <,   ■  ' 


Name 


1,    \^aLt  are  your  n6eds  in  working  with  handicapped  studenFSs  in  a  career  program 
or  a  vocational  program?  ^ 


2.    ^.^^hat  are  yo^r  "expectat ions  from  Education  319? 


o 

ERIC 


3.    List^ questions  you  hav0  which  you  hope  can  be  Answered  by  Education  319. 


Have  you  v^orked  with  han4ip«t^p^K^^jjtudents  in  a  career  program  or  a  vocational 
^setting?    Explain.  .  ^  V  . 


V 


*  7 


■  4- 


ERiq 


Appendix  C 


CAREER  EDUCATION. FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Name 


1.    Did  this  course;  help  meet  your  heeds  as  they  relate  to  career  educatipa  or 
vocational  education  for  the  handicapped?    Explain.  .  t'^ 


2.    Did  this  course  meet  your . expectations?  Explain, 


Ik 


ERIC 


Appendix  D 


CAIIEER  EDUCATION'  FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 


Dally  Reaction  Sheet 


Date 


1.    List  what  you  have  learned  from  today's  program  which  will  help  you  in 

working  with  handiMpped  students  in  a  career  education  or  vocational  program. 


2.    \niat  unanswere'd  questions  do  you  .have^  based  on  today's  program? 


3.    Additional  comments  and/or  suggestions.    (Use  reverse  side  if  necessary) • 


^  / 


^  ■ 


A- 


i 
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LEIGHT,   ROBERT  L, 

Associate  Professor  of  Education 
Direcj^r,  Secondary  division 
School  bf  Education-Lehigh 
AppointQvd:      September  1,^1j969 


Earned  D^i^es:. 


Ku^tztpwn   State   1959  (Social  Studies) 
Lehigh,  ;L961  (History) 

Lehigh  196*^  (Ed*  Curriculum  and  Instruction) 
Lehigh  1966  (foundations  of  Education)  ffi 


Educational  •'Exper  ience  * 

Teacher,   Palisades  High  S,chool  -  19§9  ■ 
Teacher,   Pennridge  Junior  High  School  -  1959-63 
Graduate  Assistant,   Instructor,  Lehigh  University  1963-66 
Asspciate  Professor,  Chairman,  Department  of  Education,  Urainus 
College  -  1966-69  *  e      *  wis^uu* 

Associate  Professor,   Director,  Division  of  Secondary  Educatiott 
Lehigh  Uni,versity,  1969-Present .  ^  * 

Current  Professional  and  Academic  Association  Henrbership's :  "^1 

Fellow:      Philosophy  of  £ducatidn 'Society^  - 
Chartier  Meinber:     American  Educational  Studies  Association  - 

,.     Li^  .MjQ^Tber      Phi  D«lta  Kdppia  (Charter  .P^resident-Lehieh  Uni- 

,    vversity  Chapter)        ~      -  .   t  < 

Institutional  Representative,  AACTE  4 

Member:      Board  of  Directors,  H  iddle^  A,t.la,n.t  ic  Stat  e  Phi  los- 
ophy-of  Ediii^ation  Society^,  '^.^r--:^  :"  iiC^' ~r  \       |  ' 

Publications    ,  •  :  . 

Monograph:  Educatioin  and  the  Phil0sophies  of  Process;  Leo- 
tures  an^  Commentaries  on  'the  Philosophy  of  Education.  Beth"- 
leh-arni     Lehigh  University,   1969     '■  !    '  — ' 

'  "  C ur j^-i UI5,  Guide ;     Social  Studies  Today:     <;uidelines  for  Cur-  ^ 
':riculu.-n_  T.mpri>vemertt   (vith  John-H.    Billman ,  Elizabeth  Haller,"" 
and  ^^.arnVs;  G.-  Ke^hew)  Harrisburg':     Pennsylvania  Daoartment 
of  Educat  ion 1970  /     *       •  " 

■  .  ^  ' .  : 

;  Boots:     Editor,  Philosophers   Speak  on  Accountability  in  ' 
•     Lducnt'ion.  •  Danville,   111.    The   Interstate  Printers  and  Pub- 
lishers,   Inc.,  1973. 

Editor,   Phllosopher.T   Spoak  on  Alisnafrion   in  Education. 
.  'Janville,    MJ.    Tho   In  t  or  r,  t  a  to   Pr  i  n  i:  err.  an  d   P<ihi  ir.hers'  In- 
■  ■   1 9  7  U  .  •  ,  ^  _     w.  .  , 


DRv  NORMAN  H.  SAM 
Professor  of  Education 
Director  of  Summer  Session 
Lehigh  University 

Dr.  jNormaa  H.  Sam  joined  the  Lehigh  Univep«±ty  faculty^ as 


at^siataat  professor  of  education  In  September,  1962.     He  was  named  to 
the  additional  post  of  Director  of  Summer  Sessions  in  1962,  aiui^^ 
promoted  to  associate  professor  In  l964.     In  1966,  he  was  named  Dlrettor 
of  the  Division  of  Elanentary  Education.     He  promoted  to  prof esisor 

in  1970  and  assumed  the  leadership  role  for  th^  newLy  fota^d  Couucrll 
for  Research  in  Teaching  and  Learning, 

At  present,  he  is  Director  of 'Summer  Sesaiona/  ik^^U^ 
wide  administrative  role.   ■\- ■  >:  '      S-'^v' -  a 


kA  tiatiVe  of  Bridgevllle,  Pa. ,  he  received  his  B.S.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Pittsburgh^  and  was  atmrded  the  Ed^M* 

and  Ed.D.  ydegraea  by  the  0ame  university  in  195%  and  1962^^^^  ^ 

A  specialist  in  educational  simulat^n  -for  education 
adainistration,  elementary  education  and  Career  Education,  JDr.  Sam  had 
also   completed  studies  in  ''A  Structural  Analysis  of  the  Written  ' 
Coaposition  of  Interaediate  Grade  Children, "  conducted  undfer  a  U'.S. 
Office  of  Education  research  grant. 

A  proposal,  whic^  he  submitted  for  the  training  of 
educational  researchers,  was  granted  under  Title  IV  of  the  Elementary- 
Secondary  Education  Act , (ESEA) . in  May,   19661     He  has  since  been  involved 
in  tha  development  of  five  U.S.   Office  of  Education  projects  ained  at 
thtj   improvenient  of   instruction  in  the  public  schools. 


He  was  electSs^d^^p^esident  of  SimulatfLon  System ,   a  specf^l 
group  affiliated  with  the  American  Ed^cationa^  Research  Association 
in  1969  and  1970.     During  this  period  he  provided  jaatioual  leadership 
in  the  areas        educational  simulation  development  and  the  inplementatlo^ 

'  ■  . ;  •  i  "        :   .  .  . 

of  sioulation  in  education.  . 

Dr.  Sam  has  been  a  leader  in  ihe  utilization  of  educational 
sinulation  since  1962.     During  the  iatetvening  period  he  has  been 
involved  in  over  40  workshops  using  simulated  materials. 

He  is  a  member  of  Various  eiducational  and  professional 
societies,  and  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa,  a  national  education  fratyl^nT^ 
for  nen.  \ 

Dr.  Sam  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who  in  American  ^Education," 
••Presidents  and  Deans  of  American  Colleges  and.  Universities and 
■     "Who's  Who  in  the  East."  V  ^  ' 

Prior  to  joining  the  Lehigh  faculty ,  he  taught  in  the 

■  •  ■  '  *  . 

Bethel  Park  and  Canon  McMillan  School  Districts  and  was  an  administrator 
in  the  Hampton  Township  School.     He  had  also  been  employ ed  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh. 

■■^  \    •■     .  ■         ■  .  ■ 


Lehigh  PIO 
September ,  197'> 


PROFESSIONAL  RESUME, 


Narze: 

Residence: 
Marital  Status: 
Date  of  Birth: 
Education: 


Certification: 


Experience: 

(In  School  District) 


V 


\ 


Experience:  \ 
(oucsido  of  School 
DLytrict) 


Seymour  Solop  ^  \ 

•      .       ■• '  .  ' 

1638  Dublin  Road,  Dresher.  PA    19025*  (MI6-8347) 

Harried,  2  children 

September  .18,  1928  ^' 

BS  in  Ed.,.  Secondary  Math  -  1949 
M.Ed.,  Counseling  &  Guidance  -  1955 

60  graduate  credits  above  M.Ed.,  Educat^ion^l  Adain^stta'tion 

Temple  University 
Institute  for  Advanced  Administrative  Development  -  1/70-6/70 

Schopl  District  of  Philadelphia  ' 
Executive  Seminar  in  Educational  Management  -  5/7A 

Wharton  School,  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Doctoral  Student,  Division  of  Career  Education,  School  of 
^ducation,  Lehigh  University 

itoraprehenslve  Principal's,  PA     Permanent  11/67  • 

Guidanc^e  Counselor,  PA    1955  - 

To  Te^h  Guidance,  PA  -  1955 

To  Teach  Mathematics  &  Social  Studies,  PA  -  Permanent  1954 


Principal  -  9/69  to  present  /  •  ^ 

Carroll  Occupational  ^School  -  A  vocational  and*  Job  placement 
program  for  Educable  Retarded  Male  Adolescents. 

/        *  .    ■  ' 

Principal  -  9/68-6/69  • 
Hawthorne  Elementary  School 

^Auklliary  Pt'incipal  -  2/68  -  6/69 
Office  of  Field  Operations 

'.»  • 

Vice  Principal  -  10/62  -.2/68 
BartlettJOriior  High  School 

Teacher  of  Matheaatics  -  9/52  -  10/62 
Audenreid  Junior  High  School 

teacl^er  of  Mathematics  -  9/49  -  6/52 
Vaux  Junior  High  School 


Adjunct  Instructor I^Division  of  Career  Educiition.,  Lehigh 
University  -  6/75        ,  ^  •  . 

Organiijed  and  taught  course?  ''Career  EducSitlon^  f  or  the 

Handicapped'' 

Cr/ij.IuaLe  A^jsistant,  DivlsiD.i  of  Carcir  Educat  Lon,  Lehi;;h 
VniviivrAty  -  1/75  -  8/75 
•  Program  Coordinator,  ''Early  Recruitment  Program*' 


Service: 

(outside  the  School 
District) 


Service: 

(within  the  School 
District) 


ERIC 


Participant: 


Adjunct  Instructor,  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Tenple 
University  -  1/73  -  5/74  «'      "-r  . 

Organized  and  taught  a  course  entitled  "Vocational  Education 
for  the  Mencaliy  ftetarded"  ^ 

Director,  Workshop  for  Directors  A  Supervisors  attdv  Cdtifliitors"' 
in  Vocational  EdUpation,  "VocaticAial  Education  foA the  Mentally 
Retarded,"  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  Tempi)  Urtiversity  * 
June  1973  ||  .  .     '  , 

Director,  Workshop  for  Vocational  Teachers,  "VocatlonafvEdiTcatlon 
for  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  Division  of  Vocational  Education,  ~ 
Temple  University  -  June  1973 

Co-pirector,  Workshop  jEor  Vocational  Teachers,  "Vocational 
Education  for  the  Mentally  Retarded,"  Division  of  Vocational 
Education^  Temple  University  -  July  1972 

^Participant:    Workshop  "Career  Education:    Concept,  Progran 
Development,  Implementation  and  Evaluat^oa" 
Lehigh  University  -  7/7/75  «  7/28/75 
Workshop  "Vocational  Evaluation  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Students,"    Division  of  Special  Education, 
Pennsylvania  Department  of  Edjucation  -  6/75 
Participant:    Workshop  "Getting  Comprehensiv*  K-12  Career 

Ed(ication  Moving,"    Laocaster-Lebaoon  IntttrmediAtc 
Unit  13  -  2/75 

National  Council  Teachers  oEjfathematics, 
Potomac  Regional  Conf erence>Slarch  1975 
The  Governor's  Conference^  Solutions  to 
^Current  Issues  in  Vocaljlonal  Education,. 
Pa.  State  Advisory  Council  on  Vocational  Education. 
October  1973  * 

National  Convention,  Council  for  Exceptional 
Children  -  April  1973 

National.  Convention,  American  Vocatl^al  Assoclatlfl 
December  1972 

Conference  on  The  Rights  of  the  Retarded, 
University  of  Delaware,  October  1972 
ESEA,  TITLE  III,  Special  Education  Mathematics 
Project,  Division  of  Currloulum,  PA  Department 
of  Education,  November  1973  to  June  1974  / 
Visiting  Conimlttee,  Middle  States  Association 
of  Secondary  Sch^ls  -  1969,  1967,  1966 


Presentor: 
Participant: 


Presentor: 
Presentor: 
Presentor: 
Consul  tcint 


[ember: 


Chairman: 

I'tember : 
Member: 
Member: 
Member: 

Member : 
t'ii-itc^r: 
Leader: 


Mathematics  in  Special  Education  Curriculum 
Conmi,ttee.  9/73  to  1/75 

Elementary  Mathematics  Cotnmittee,  9/71  to  present 
District  5  Mnchematics  Commictee,  9/73  to  present 
Joint  Committee  on  proccdufres  Manual,  9/73  -  6/74 
Joint  Itnplementcition  Committee  on  Furniture  h 
Equipment  Stand.nrds  Comnittec,  9/71  to  6/72 
Diutirict  5  Planning;  Council,  9/.70  to  6/72 
District  5  Tajk  Fortro  on  Reorganization,  1970 
Now  Tcnchor  Or  icMita  t  ion  Procram,  1966  &  1967 
Jimlor  High  School  Mathe-rnat  Ics  Curriculuni 
C<»iimiltee,  1966.  \ 


Publications: 
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WorRishop  Proceeding,  ^'Vocational  Education  for  tWs  Mentally 

Ra carded."  Division  of  Vocational  Education',  Teaple  Uaiversib 
Summer,  1972.     )  , 

.       /  ^  -1  '  ^ 

-    "Th-a""Adatnlstl'at:l>if r'nrKe  tutletiri'.  Katlor'al  AssociatToa  of  " 
\      Sscon^faty  School  Principals,  Vol.  45.  No.  267,  October.  1961. 

^  "Your  Voice  to  the  Public,"  Ihe  Newsletter:  Philadelphia 

Te^liers  Association,  May,  1956.  "  .' ^• 

.     .  ■  .    ■  .  ■  ** 

"Help  for  the  Substitute,"    The  Newsletter  /  Philadelphia 
Teachers  Association,  November,  1955. 
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*  er|c 


Project  IMPROVE  was  condin:tecl  in  Northumbe|fland  County  throu|hout-tbe 
73-74'scfi'ool  year  and  during  the  months  of  Ju|e  anW/july  1974.   Students  Wfio  Were  u^d 
in  th|«-research  program  were  selected  from  |he  welfare  lists  of  the  NorthumberTand 
County  Dfepartingnt  of  Public  Assist artd.   Afti^r  being  screened  by  inerabers  of  the  project 
Staff  and  the  OPA,  the  students  were  randomly  assigned  into  either  a  Paraprofessional 
Counseling  (PRC)  or  R^eJIodel  yolunteer  (RMV)  0rcmp.    These  tw6  groups  pf  students 
were  pre  and  post  tested  using  the  *evis^  edition  of  the  trites  Vocational  Maturity  . 
Inventory.   During  the  school  year  Various  methods   of  implemcspting  career  education 
werj^  used  with  each  group.    -         \  r  v 
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Appreciation^is  Extended  to  the  strff  of  the  Northumberland  County 

^      ^  '  '   ^    .  ■    •  •■" 

Depairtment  bf^  PubTic  Assistance  for  all  of  their  help  during  the  project  yearr  td 

the  regidhal, people  who  served  as  Role  Mode V  Volunteers,  to  the  local  concerns  who  > 

hosted  field  trips,  to  the  local  school  personnel  who  arranged  for  individual  \ 

* 

client  visits  ,and  to  the  Research  Coordinating  Unit  of  the  Bureau  of  Vocational/ 
technical  Education  for  all  their  help  and  encoMragement  during  toth  the  implementation 
and  administratiori  of  the  proj^^t. 
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Introduction 


PAirppSgs:   The  pu/posesiof  this  pro jett  were  to  plan,  develop,  1mpleme|^t,£Sarkf  ev^lfCte 
■  :  /  ■         -     .      i""'  ■     •  ■         *      '  ■•      .  ■Ifrr  "  -  .  .  ■  ■ 
a  career  guidaote  model  for  .the  identification,  career  education^ -vocational  guidance-, 

/  ■  ,  '      '  ■ 

and  placieineM.iCxf  y(iutHs  and  their"  faihi lies  handicapped  by  acadjemic  i^i^  soclo- 

\»  ■   •  >    /  '  ■    '      '    ■  •'  '.■  ■  •  .  ; 

«^nomi<^jractors<  '      '..^^.^.^  ^  ^r^- v  rl  '  * 

■Expee^i^ Qyitcamfis.:'   Pf-ojected  i^sul ts  Jiy  successful  development  M^(^11  cation 
qf.jne  model  include:  incre.ased  motivati oh  of  youths  for"  career  edacatidn  and 

>cational^  jgu1(fance,  increased  moti vati ofi  of.- t^he  family  unijb  for /gainful  Employment, 
increased  communication  between  home  and  school,  improved  attitudes  of  youths  aihd     •  ; 
'  t)ieir^fa*«ilies  toward  the  world  of  work,  increased  knowledge  by  youths  and  thef  r .  ' 
faraiiies  of  occupational  informati oil  rdlatied  to  jab  duties  and  tasks,  and  a  decrease 
in  the  number  of  fami 1 ies  served  by  Ithe  Department  of  ?ubl ic  Assistance  (DPA) .  '        ■  - 
Activities:  '  Fiftfeen  fapilios  were  sfklected  according  to  crfterta  developed  and 
agreed  upon  codperatively  by  the^  DPA  I  and  the  Centralt  Susquehanna  Intenjiediate  Unit, 
Random  assignment  was' made  to  one  of  Ithree  groups:  a  group  served  by  paraprofesslonal 
cour)|selors  (PPC),  a  group  served  by  rble  model  volunteers  (RMV)  and  a  group 
designated-^f or  control.    PPC,  RMV,  ana  cooperating  scKool  personnel  we»»e  trained  and 
the  PPC  and  RMV's  assigned. to  client  itmi lies.    Client  contact  and  parent  involve- 
ment were  supplemented  with  monthly  consultations  and  coordination  with  DPA,  CSIU,  and 
cooperating  school  personnel.    Pre  and  post  testing  was  carried  put  at  appropriate 
times. 
Qbiective*^! 

•  ■ 

1.  Students  participating  in  this  program  will  demonstrate  an  increased 
motivation  toward  career  education  and  toward  worjc,  as  determined  by  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  requests  for  further  vocational  or  career  development  training. 

2.  Motivation  for  gainful  employment  withlnrthe  -famiiynmit  wiTt-lncreasev^^^^- 

tt 

as  detenr4ned  by  an  increased  number  of  inquiries  into  job  opportunities  by  the 

y 

head  of  the  household  or  by  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  project  families  served  by 


t'   0  »artment  of  Public  Assistance. 
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3.  The^  heads  of- thq.  household  or  .the  parents  in  participating  families  will 
demonstrate  an  increaised  motivation  for  further  education  and/or  training,  as 

-determined  by 'the 'number  of  these  pdults  participating  in  tKe  General  Educational 
DevelopimBnt  (high  school  equivalency)   test  program,  local  school  extensi^p^programs^ 
'  or  job*^ training  opportunities.,  \   '  \  ' .       ♦  '  ^ 

4.  Participating  youths  and  their  families  will  dffmgns trite  an  imprt)ved  career 

♦      ■     ■  ••  .  ,  ,      '  .  .  ■     ^  ■        .    '   .  .         ■    \  . 

maturlfy,  as  measured  by  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  Attitiide  ^Scale. 

.'  •    -  ,  ■■  •    '  ■ '.  .         '     .  '  ■        ■  ,  '  - 

"5*  Participating  youths  and  their  families  will -demonstrate  a  more  positive 

self -appraisal  (or  self -concept),  as  measured  by  the  Career  MatuHty  Inventory 

•  .  ■    /'  •,.    ::  "  V      ■  ■  '■  ,  ■   ■. ■  ■  ■  #.  .•; 

-Competencj^'Test,  Part  1: ^nowing  Yourself .        ^    ,    ;        .  ;  V 

.    -J'  S.   Participating' youths  and  their  families  will  demons trate  an  increased 

■     ■     -    -  ■   ..  \        ■  ••- 

knowledge  of  occupational  information  related  to  job  duties  and  tasksi,  as  measured 

by  the  Career  Ma turi.ty  Inventory  Competency  Test,- Part  2:  Khow|fig  About  Jobs. 

'    t.  .Coordination  amdoise  of  cTxistlng  schodlp  coranunftyp  and  go.verhment 

J  *    '  A  '  ,  ■  '      *     \ . '       "  * 

resources  for"  the.educalffonp  training,  >|rid  p>acerni5rtt  of  ;partU 
their. families  will  bfr  Increased,  as  detefmined't^.use  of  thr  personnel  and  facilities 
«of  ajjeijcies  su^  as'the  Deptrtpient  of  Public  Assiistance,  the  Interacfency  Council,  the 
Department  of  Child  Wei jFare,^  the  Bureau  Of  ErHpioyniBnt  Security,  the  Syiqoehanna 
Personnel  Managers  Associat\,on,  Chalnbers  bf  Xommerce,  local  businesses  and:  iindus tries, 
and  local  schools., 

8.  Communicatitin  between  home  and  school  for  participating  youths  and  ^thelr 
families  will  improve  and  increase,  as  determined  by  the  number  of  interactions  •  .  .. 
initiated  by  home  or  school  regarding  educational -or  tra+n.tng  programs  or  relate,d 

activities.        *         '  "  '  . 

.  *.       ■      ,     /•  • 

9.  Scfibol  personnel  will  demonstrate  greater  Interest  apd  conceAi  for  the  ' 
evolving  career  devfelopmejvt  of  academically  and  socio-economically  handicapped 
students  and  their  fiimllies,  as  determined  by  a  continuation  or  modifica'tion  of  the 


if 


use  of  the  parai^fesslonal  counselor  or  roleA^^  or  appropriate 

curricular  adaptations  (fr  revisions  for  a  morel  realistic  educational  experience  for 
these  students' and  a  more  realistic;  home/school\  experience  for  their  famnies. 


J 


.1 
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Narrative  / 

The  initial, york  on  Project  IMPROVE  began  with  the  selection  of  families 
who  would  meet  the  criteria  for  inclusion  ft)  the  project  W^termined  by  project 
staff.    The  criteria  are:  i)  both  parents  living  at  home,  2)  same^umber  of  children 
at  borne,  3)  father's  age  25  to  40,  4)  equivalent  GATB  scores,  5)  free  from  disabling 
pjiys'ical  handicapped  and,  6)  at  least  two  in  school'  from  grades  five  to  twelve. 
Through  prior  arrangements  with  the  Northumberland  County  Department  of  Public 
i^sistance  we  wef-e  given  permission  to  go  through  their  files  to  find  famiiie^ 
whiv^ould  fit  these  criteriq.    Joe  Myers,  who  began  working  with  Project  IMPROVE  at 
the  beginning  of  the  program,-ihad  been  employed  as  an  MH/MR  student  intern  it  the 
Northumb^land  County »DPA  an*  therefore  had  previous  experience  in  using  J^formation 
from  the  fWs.    After  selection  ^theSe  15  families  and  discussion  with/the  DPA 
staff,  the  fajni^Ties  were  randomly  assigned  into  one  of  our  three  catago^/es: 
Paraprofessionai Counsel ing(PPC),  Role  Model  Volunteer  (RMV),  or  Control.  Each 
of  these  three  area^  were  treated  differently:    The  PPC  students  were  visited 
approximately  once  a  >reek  in  their  individual  school,  the  RMV  students  visited  at 
least  once  with  their" JlHV  at  hfs  or  her  pTace^^employment,  and  the  Control  students 
did  not  receive  any  treatiii^nt  from  the  project  st^ff.  ' 

The  next  step  In  the  organization  of  the  project  involved  having  one  of  the 
IMPROVE  staff  men(|)ers  vlsft  the^schools  where  these  students  were  assigned  td  receive 
jj^rmis'sion  to  work  with  them  durtng  the  school  year.   After  discussing  the  project 
with  the  a'dministration,  and  explanting  the  processes  involved  in. ylsiting  the. students 
there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Schools  to  allow  our  staff  members  to 
'coiii|B  in.    The  only  idea  that  was  expressed  several  times,  however,  was  that  we 
tak6  Jvantage  of^students'  study  halls  where  that  waS  applicaMe  rather  than  takV 
them  from  classes.  • 


After  these  initial  organizational  tasks  Here  accomplished,  the  next 
Important  stj^D  was  the  selection  of  persons  to  se«ie  as  the  paraprofessional 
counselors.   The  people  chosen  to  work  in  this  capacity  were  all  college  students 
or  recent  college  graduates  since' we  felt  that  they  could  relate  much  better  to 
students  in  this  age  range..  Three  of  the  persons  chosen  to  work  as  PPC's  for  the  project 
were  employed  through  the  CSIU  as  MH/MR  student  interns  from  the  Golumbia-Montdur^ 
Snyder-Union  office.    These  interns  work  full  time  during  ten  weeks  in  the  sunmer  ' 
and  up  to  ten  hours/weejc  during  the  school  semester.    Because  of  being  able  to 
work  with  students  on  an  individual  basis  sharing  career  information  the  inWrns 
received  an  experience  which  was  very  useful  fqr  them  personally,    Client  contacts  v«6re 
established  with  tfie  PRC's  according  to  the  time  the  PPC  had  available,  student 
scheduling,  conference  space  possibilities,  interest  and  enthusiasm,  and  the 
distance  they  were  able  to  travel,  since  the  majority  of  the  students  chosen  from 
Northumberland  County,  were  in  the*  Shamokin/Mounit  Carmel  area  and  the  interns  were 
from  Bucknell  l/niversity  in  Lewisburg  and  Susque'^ianna  University  in  Selinsgrove. 

Before  beginning  the  contacts  with  the  clients  the  paraprofessional 
counselors  received  training  In  several  minimMm  lej^el  wunseling  n^thods  Including 
listening  skills  and  reinforcement  techniques.    CCopies  of  these  materials  that 
were  shared  with  the  PPC's  are  Included  in  Appendix  A.)  » 

When  thf  assignments  were  completed,  the  PPC's  visited  the  school  themselves 
and  arranged  to  meet  with  the  teachers  of  tHfeir jcllents.   At  this  time,  they  discussed  ^ 
the  best  mutual  time  to  meel^with  the  students  at  their  school  during  the  day. 

On  their  first  visit  with  their  clients,  the  PPC's  administered' the  revised 
edition  o^'the  Crites  Vocational  Maturity  Inventory,  as  a  pretest..  The  age  of  the  ^ 
clients  and  their  academic  ability  determined  the  manner  in  which  the  pretest  was 
administered.    Several  of  the  younger  students  could  not  redd  the  material  which  was 
written  on  a  7th  grade  level;  therefore  the  PPC  would  read  the  question  to  them  and  * 
allow  the  student  to  Indicate  his  correct  choicie. 


/    After  becoming  ger^raily  acquainted  with  their  clients  they  discussed 
they  would  be  back  the  liext  time  and  set  up  a  tenative  schedule  for  the  year.  The 
PRC's"* tried  to  arrange  these  times  so  that  they  visited  the  students  approximately  once 
a  week.    This,  of  coufse,  was  changed  depending  on  the  school  schedule,  the.  PPC's 
schedule,  and  the  absenteeism  of  the  students.  * 

The  next- phase  of  the  project  to  be  developed  was  the  Role  Model  Volunteer 
portion.    Students  involved  in  the  RMV  portion  were  all  visited  by  the  same  project 
staff  member  and  were  all  pretested  hy.  that  person.    These  students  were  questioned 
as  to  their  areas  of  career  interest  and  contacts  with  Role  Models  were  arranged  with 
this  in  mind.    The  visits  with  these  students  were  not  conducted  on  a  weekly  basis  as 
were  the  PPC's   The  RMV's  received  an  initial  orientation  to  the  program  and 
encouragement  to  bring  questi<3ns  regarding  their  client  contacts  to  periodic  meetings 
with  the  staff  member.   No  formal  training -in  counseling  methods  was  given  to  these 
volunteers.         ^  '  *  ^ 

One  main  difference  was  the  fact  that  the  PPC's  visited  the  students  in 
.their  school  situation,  while  the  RMV  students  visited  their  Role  Model  at  his/her 
place  of  employment.    Also  the  majority  of  the  students  stayed  with  the  same  PPC 
during  the  school  year,  whil^  the  RMV  students  were  allpwed  to  change  models  if  their 
area  of  Interest  changed  or  if  the  contact  did  not  produce  beneficial  results. 
■'Another  difference  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  PPC's  did  meet  with  their  students  On 
a  weekly  basis  while  perhaps  the  RMV  and  hts  student  only  met  once. 

The  actual  RMV's  were  contacted  for  their-^iarticipation  after^ey  were 
recommended  by  either  the  pPA  Off ice, Manager,  or  one  of  the  local  guidance  counselors. 
Most  of  these  persons  visited  only  once  with  the  students  unless  it  was  mutually 
agreed  that  another  visit  would  be  beneficial.    During  these  visits,  the  project 
staff  member  would  go  along  for  "mora^V  support"^,       wouW  not^art+c+pate  tit  any  of 
the  actual  discussions.    The  majority  of  the  students  were  prepared  with  questions  that 
they  wanted  answered.    The  RMV's  t>\(Mnselves  usually  furnished  information  about  their 
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background  to 'which  a  student  of  that  particular  age  level  could  relate.    They  persons 
were  not  afraid  to  te11  the, students  about  the  less  glamourous  aspects  of  the  job,  as 
well  as  the  glamorous  ones,   they  also  shared  some  of  the  problems  which  they  had 
Incurred  when  they  were  at  that  student's  age.  V  * 

^  Both  the  PPC  ^nd  RMV  students  were  allowed  to  request  Information  from  the 

CSIU  Career  Education  Services.    In  somex)f  the  sessions^  these,  requested  briefs  ^ 
were  read  and  discussed  by  the  counselor  and  the  student^  while  in  other  sessions  it 
w^s  given  to  the  student  to  read  at  home  or  with  his  family.    The  majority. of  students 
requested  additional  career  educatiorv  briefs  after  their  initial  orientation  to  the 
Information.  • 

Many  of^PPC's  used  other  means  of  getting  students  to  express  and  explore 
an  interest  irt  careers.    Some  of  these  were  througK"* games  and  med1a»  some  through 
additional  printed  Information  and  some  through  discussion.    Complete  examples  of 
some  of  the  ideas  .that  were  incorporated  are  included  In  the  Individual  case  studies. 

Monthly  meetings  were  conducted  with  members  of  the  CSIU  staffs  the  PPC*s 
^and  the  project  staff  in  attendance.   The  first  meeting  of  this  type  was  an  orientation 
session  for  those  who  woutd  be  working  as  PPC's.  '  They  were  given  som^  basic  back-  ^ 
ground  on  counsel 1ng»  Ideas  oh  what  was  hoped  to  be  accomplished  by  the  project^  and 
Information  concerning  their  role.   At  the  remainder  of  the  sharing  sessions^  all 

w^re  given  an  opportunity  to  share  Information  or  Ideas  that  had  worked  with  their  ^ 

*♦  ■       *  ^  •  ■  ■ 

groups*  or  to  ask  questions  on  ^hy  area  where«they  might  have  been  having  trouble. 
'These  sessions*  which  were  helcf^approxlmately  every  month*  were  very  helpful  for  all 

the  staff  Involved.    The  IMPROVE  staff  received  new  ideas  that  they  could  try  and  the 

PPS  staff  was  kept  ug-to-date  on  project. happenings. 

Individual  case  studies  on  the  clients  were  submj^j^ed  to  the  PPS  office* 
-^prox1iMt«1y^l:hrw  ttmes^rtng  theTT^  we  could  relate 

vital  information  to  Interested  parties  concerning  the  efficient  running  43f  the 

■  *  ■         ■        -  •       ■  ■  ' 

program.    Project  staff  also  submitted  a  monthly  progress  report  for  the  benefit  of 

ERIC  .    .  ,      ^  .o 


the  PPS  staff.   These  were  in  turn  4f)c1uded  in  the  PPS  progress  report  to  our 
Executive  Director.  * 

One  of  the  monthly  sharing  sessions  was  [jeld  at  the  DPA  Office  in  Shamokin; 
at  this  meetin^^the  PPC's  and  RMV's  discussed  what  they  had  been  doing  with  their 
Individual  clients  and  the  DPA  casewor^rs  sheared  what  information  they  could 
concerning  the  students'  hom^  situations.  ^ 

Both  sides  seemed  to  benefit  frdK|iis  mutual  sharing:  the  project  staff 
In  knowing  somrt)f  the  reasons  why  severaf^Of  th^  students  were  responding  in  the 
manner  that  they  did,  and  the  caseworkers  in  knowing  "firsthand"  what  the  project  was 

_         ■  •* 

about.   The  caseworkers  also  expressed  further  interest  in  helping  the  PPC's,  and 
finvited  them  to  stop  at  the  office  whenever  they  needed  information  on  any  of  their 
iC^llents,  *  ■    ■  1^ 

AJong  with  career  information,  the  stu^nts. were  also  exposed  to  vocational 
guidance,  self-esteem  activities,  and  values  cTarlfWation.   The  majority  of  these 
activities  were  very  velj,  received  by  the  stujifehts  in  the  program.    Home  visits  were 
conducted  with  each  of  the  PPC  stud^»ts-duy4ng  the  summer.    At  these  times  the 
PPC  worked  with  the  student  and  Ms  family  as  a  group,*either  on  activities  related 
to  career,  self,  or  group 'togetherness yather  than  trying  to  relate  to  school 
oriented  materials  when  the  students  were  not  in  school.    The  families  were  very 
Interested  in  these  home  visits\()d  agatii^mutual  sharing  of  information  was 
beneficial  to  both   the  PPC  and  the\parents, 

The  students  were  very  inteh^tedy^n  these  home  visits  and  looked  forward 


to  the. attention  they  received  during  the  time  the"  PPC  was  there.    Several  field  trips 
were  conducted  during  the  summer  home  visits  and  the  students  appreciated  the  .  . 
experiences  they  received.    The  people  at  these  sites  who  shared  information  with  the 
students  related* very  w^J^v^^jn  the  students'  level. 

It  was  difficult  to  conduct  summer  home  visits  with  the  students  in  the  RMV 
.portion  of  the  project  since  many  of  them  were  working  with  the  NYC  Program  in  the 


area.   Also  several  of  these  students  had  expressed  an  Interest^ln  not  continuing 
the  Role  Model  visits  during  the  suinner. 

•  The  majority  of  the  PPC  clients  were  post- tested  at  their  own  home  during 

one.of  the  visits.   The  RMV  students  were  post-tested  at  their  o^n  school.   One  factor 
which  might  make  a  difference  In  test  results  is  the  fact  that  the  one  PPC  who  post- 
tested  had  not  worked  with  all  of^he  students  during  the  school^ year.  . 

As  in  the  pretest  individual  student  ^differences  were  taken  Into  account 
in  administrating  the  pretest.  . 


Each  of  the  stated  objjectlVST^as  as^ssed  for  the  Itfvel  of  accompilsh^nt-  ' 
.according  to  the  data  spe^f led  by  the  objective  statement.  \       ^  '  f*" 
^  Motivation  tte«drd\cftreer  education  as  determined  by  .student  request  f(^- 


furtner  tf^lnlng  was  the  dependent'varlable  specif  lied  by  Objective  1.   pase  hlsf^torres 
prepared  by  tti'e-^-PC's  ^nd  RMV^S^1nd1cated_that  this  was  accompllshlf  -  that  participating 
youngster^  were  Interested  In  and  had  requested  spec^Wc  vocatldnaVoKca^ 
development  train ing*^T|»1s  was  especially  true  . of  t^ie  older  participants  (14  to  16  '  • 

yea|r  olds)  and  not  as  apprscrprlate  for  the  younger  ones  (TO  to  12  yrf'ar  oTdsJ;  anj|  was    V  ' 

.  -.  *     •    -  ■  ^    '   .       /          .       ■  ' 

eJ^pe.c1ally  true  of  participants  in  the  PPC  group  with  wfiiui  this  kind  of  acUylty  Was  * 

encouraged.  "    -        /       ♦  •         •  '  *  .  . 

/    ■  '  .  - 

Objective  2  specified  motivation  toward  gainful  employment  as,  the  tiependfint  ' 
variable  as  determined  by  Inquiries  for  jobs  by  the  heads  of  BousehoWs.  and  a  decrease 
tn  the  numbep-^C^mllies  ser^ved  by  the  Department  of  Public  A^lfftance.^  Accoiding  * 
to  the  data  collected,  this  objective  was  not  m^t.    Perhaps  the  pri^ect*>as  too  siiort^,' 
and  did  n^addre^s  Itself  dirfectly  enough  to  the  j)are»ts  for  ^y'^ff^^to  be, 

generated.  - '  v  • 

\  -f    ^       ,  ■   ■  ■  ^    ■  f  -    '  ' 

Objective  3, Included  motivation  toward  education  ana -training  as  a 

■\  •■     ■  •■. 
dependent  variable.    This  varlable-wa^  to  be  assessed  by  determining  the  number  of  * 
•    ■■  - '  .  '       .  _^  ■. 

adults  participating  In  the  high  school  diploma. equlv^ency  program,  local  school 

adult  education  programs,  and  job  training  programs.   The  achievement  of  this  .objeqtive, 

too,  was  unsuccessful  since  none  of  the  adults  fn»  the  ten^aml lies  serviced  by  the 

-project  registered  for  these -activities  during  the  duration  of  the'project. 

•    >  -  ■      ►     •     \     •  • 

'  Career  maturity,  as  defined  Jt>y  the  Attltjide  Scale  of*the  Career  Maturity 

•||jiventory,  was  the  dependent  variable,  specified  In  the  fourth  objective.   Tdfite  1  > 

lunmarize^  the  participant  scores  on  bo#a  pre-tfist  and  a  post-test  administration  . 


table  1  -  Summary  Statistics  of 
>PC  and  RMV  Participants  on  the 
^areer  Maturity  Inventory  Attitude  Scale 


PPC  Group 
'  n  =  11 

7  =27.09 
s.d.  =  8.23^ 

ros  t- 1 est 
28.90' 
s.d.  =  7.32 

comparison 
t  =  1.68 
n.''s.  i 

V. 

RMV  Group 
B  =  10 

X  =  28/30 
s.d.  =^1  8.15 

X  =  32.00 
s.d.  -  6.11 

t  =  1.88 
n.s. 

Corlpari  son 

t  =  0.33 

■V  .  n.-S:." 

t  =  1.04 

■  a- 

n.s. 

Analysis  of  this  data  revealed  njo  significant  differences  between  client 
groujpis  or  between  pre  and  post-tests.    The  construct  of  career  maturity  was  not 
developed  ..in  the  participants  as»  a  fesult  of  the  project  ati^as  defined  and  measured  . 
by.the  CMI  Attnude  Settle.    Attitudes  are,  perhaps,  the  most  difficalf  domain  iiT 
which-to  effe/t  change  because,  cons jdierable  involvement  and  time  are  required  for 

•  ■ '    ■■■■  V  ■  *v        ■    i     ■■   •  ■         .        ■..  ... 

.changing  existing  feelings,  emotions,  beliefs,  and  values.    More  time  with  the  ♦ 
participants* through  atihbre  extensive  involvement  with  them  or  through  a  longer  T 
project  period,  or  a  different  operational  definition  for  career  maturity  measured 
with  different  instrumentation.rtiight  illustrate  the  changes  perceived  by  both  the 
PPC  ^d  RMV  staff /  A.  ' 

The  fi^(^^^|>j^ve  speci f i ed  a  pbs i ti ve  sel frappraisal  as  the  dependent 
variable  and  identified  the  CMI,  Competencefcrest  on  Knowing  Ypurse^  ^.the-  instrunipntat 
for  measuring  this  variable.-  Staff  decisions  were  madej  however,  which  precluded  the 
collection  of  this  data;  the^ref ore,  the  atUinment  of  thi<i  objective  remains  unknown. 
V     The  sixth  objective  specified  the  deperRnt  variable  a$  knowledge  of ^ 


occupational  ijifprmati 6h  as  de^i.ne<f^  the  CMI  Competence  Test  pn  Knowing  About  Jobs, 
table  i?'Suranittrl3;es  the  pp.ticripa^^^^^  Ort  both  a  pre-test  aftd  a  post- test 

admintstrattion  o?* this  instrument.  .  ' 


Tabfe  2 -  Suinmary  statistic  df  J    ,  ; 
Ph  and  RMV  Participants  on  the 
Career  Maturity  Inventory  Knowing  About  Jobs 


Pre-tests  '  •         Post-Tests  ComDarison 

PPC  .fii!i^  ■ 
n  =  11 

X  -  10.45 
s.d.  =  2.94 

X  =  9.09 
s.d.  -  4.18 

t=-0.9l 
n.s.  ^ 

RMV  Group ^ 
-►n  =>  10 

X  =  9,70^ 
s.d.  =  2.90 

X  -  '9.10 
s.d.  -  6,13 

t  =  -9.56 

■■  •  .'     . . 

•  n.s. 

Comparison 

t-  0.58 
n.s.' 

t  =  ^  0.00 
n.s. 

•  Analysis  of  this  data  reveal e^,  no  significant  differences  between  client 

^groups  or  between  pre  and  po^t- tests.    Knowledge  of  occupational  >infocmati on  as  ' 
defined  ind  niea^red  by  the  CMI  Knowing  About 'Jc«>s~*flst  was  not  appreciably  affected 
by  project  activities. 

I  'The  use  of  personnel  and;facilities  'of  relalej^gencies.  was  tSe^  dependent 
variable  described  in  elective  sev^n.    Both  groups  required  the  cooperation,  and 
coordination  of  resources  from  different  agencies.   The  PPC  groiq>  used  feweir 
resource^^an  the  RMV  group,  but  the T*PC  group  tiecaiiie  more  deeply' involved  with 
their  resources.  -Cooperating  agencies  included  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Bureau  of  Eftployment  Security,  and  severalVl^al  businesses  and  industries > Is 

s- :     ■ "'  ■  ■     '  X  ■     '  ■ 

described  in  the  aqcompanying  case  histories. 

objective's  listed  interaction  between  home  and  school  as  the  dependent 
variable  as  identified  by  home  or  school  initiated  interactions.   There  was- no  evidep 
that  this  objective  had  been  obtained  in  either  group  as  a 'result  of  the  project. 

Objective  9  identified  school  interest  and  concern  for  the  target  students 
of  the  project  and  their  families  as  the  dependent  variable.   Attainment  of  this- 
objective  was  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  continuation  of  the  PPC, or  RMV  wies  or  by^ 


iCttiriculum  adaptatWrts  to  jnore  realistically  meet  the  needs   of  the  target  students. 
^None  <)f  the  participating  school  dtstricts  has  continued  the.  PPC  or  IIMV  concept, 
laHd  none  has  made  any' specific  curriculum  revf&ion  lo  more  ad^uately  meet  the 
special  needs  sof  the,se5youngsters.  >  ; 

■  ■•      ■  '  •    "  ■  ■ »      •  ■  f.      ^  ,■«••■■ 

•     This  sumiiary  of  the  findings  of  the  project  as  defined  by  itk  objectives  has 
$hown  that  objectives; 1  and  7  were  achieved;  the  remainder  were  not.  Admittedly, 
the  project  was^ ambitious,  but  a$.  a  pilot  project,  jt^ijhtrtf Id ^ have  vbeen  iii  p  • 
i^jefmfy  areas  for  future  investigate         Certain  behaviors  apparently  prerequis^ite'. 
toAthose  specified  in  these  objectives  were  identified^by  the  f PC's;   Future  work  with 
academically  and  sbcio-economically  handicapped  youngsters  should  investigate  such 
variables  as  listening  skills,  awareness,  long-term  changes  in  school  adjustment, 
social  1nteractipn,\ittitudes  toward  public  assistance,  self-identification,  and 
verbal  fluency.:  ^ 

Ce:rtain  limitatfons  were  also  recognized*   This  pilot  project  could  6nly 
.afford,  to  tfeal  wi th  a  small  sample  froni  the  defined  target  group  -  larger  groups  and 
more  extensive  Involvement  would  be  helpful  for  future  .investigations.   Also,  data 
from  control  groups  for  comparison  to  the  PPC  and  RMV  groupS  were  impossible  to 
obtain  "In  this  situation.    Perhaps  the  collection  of  data. for  a  period^ of  time 
before  participation  in  the  project  could  be  used  to  chart  a  baseline  of  development 
to  which  any  positive  or  negative  aspects  ccmld  be  compared.   The 'collection, of  data 
from  families  and  individuals  in  the  target  population  with  nb  benefits  offered  in 
exchange  for  that  data  was  an  unworkable  situation.  /        '  \ 

Some  interest  in  the  program  was  genep&ted  by  the  schools  who  were  very 
liberal  in  excusing  participating  youngsters  from  their  regular  schedules  for  ^ 
Individual  counseling  with  PPC  and  RMV  5taff.   Teachers!",  ioo,  expressed  internes t  in 
the  expansion  of  the  project  to  include  other  students  in  their  classes.  Contacts 
between  project  staff  and  DPA  caseworkers  and  social -workers  were  encotiraged  by  DPA  > 
officials  who  maintainied  a  hi^h  interest  and  involvement  in  project  activities i 
F''"»y«',  Interest  was  also  expressed  for  continuatioa  of  the  project  by  MH/MR 
Ipi^i^ Is  In  Northik)erl and  County.      -    is  \(J 


Conclgglons  and  Reconinendatians 


Conclusions:, 

^The  older' St udeh«  Who  were  involved  in  the  PPC  portion  of  Project  IMPROVE 
shoW^  a  .greater  Interest 'In  career  education  as  evidenced  by  their  request  for 
specific  career  education  niateHals  f/om  the  CSIU  Career  Education  Services. 

'  2:   The  project  did  not  addresjp^self  specifically  toward  changing  the  parents 

V  '  /  ' 

motlvatiog^ward«ga-infiil  employment. 

3.    Parents  Involved  In  tf\e  project  did  not  take^dvantage  of  additional  services 

offered  in  their  local  area  reg'arding  .the  general  educational  development  test  (high 

'    ■  ■    .'  ,  ■•       /      \  ■  '      '  ' 

school  eqil valency).  Adult  educ/tion  program]  and  job  training  programs.- 

4:    There  was  no  ^evidenc^  (j)f  interaction  between  home  and  school  as  a  result 

of  this  project.  //  . 

,5.    None*  of  the  partial [iatlug  School,  districts  continued  the.  Paraprofessional 

Counselor  or ^lole  Model  Volunteer  portion  of  Project  I MI^ROVE. 
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Recommendations^  * 

1.  Atddlttonal  career  education  Information  and  activities  should  be  shared  ' 
w1 th  the  younger  participants  so  that  they  become  more^aware  . of  the  opportunities 
available  to  them.  ;  ?  . 

2.  If  the  project  would  hope  to  change  the  motivation  of  parents  more  specific 
work  should  be  dbne  directly/with  them.    This  could  possibly  be  accomplished  by  ' 


having  »  one^td-one  counseling  session  With  each  parent  of  the  participants.   These  * 

^    ■  ■  '  '  )     '  v_  ■ ■ .   ■ . 

cpunseling  sessions  should  be  dn-going  throughoi/t  the  length  of  the  project. 

3.  Information  concerning  adult  education  and  training  programs  In  the  local  " 
area^hould  be  shaded  with  the  parents  of  the  participants  so  that  they  are  more 

aware  of  the  opportunities  available.   This  .could  be  done  either  in  a  group  meeting 
or  in  individual  counseling  sessions. 

4.  Ajctiyities  could  be  .established  In  the  project  so  that  intfe*act Ion  between 
the  home  and  the  school  would  be  Increased.    Perhaps  one  staff  membe)[^cou Id  be  used 

to  initiate  the  contacts  and  even  go  along  with  the  parent  to  the  school  if  this  would 
be  necessary. 

sThe  project  staff  should  be  available  to  serve  as  a  resource  person  for  thosia 
^ricts  who  would  Want  to.  contlrkie  the  PPC  and  RMV  portion  of  the  project.   The  staff 
could  share  ideas  with  the  district  and  also  give  them  informatiofi  concerning 
^omnunlty  persons  they  used.    In  addition  possibly  student  interns  could  be  made  availabi 
for  those  who  wanted  to  continue  the  PPC  phase. 


Suggested  Ideas 
'  R.M.V.  Segment  -Project  IMPROVE  ^; 

The  following  are  possible  means  to  an  end  or  the  extens'i^n  of  the  role 
model  volunteer  procedure  In  the  sharing  of  career  iijf^rmation  to  ai\  students  in 
conceiving  sound  career  decisijons:  , 
/      1.   Assuming  that  society  is  responsible  Tpr  introducing^  students  to  that 
which  they  know  best  a  method  is  needed  to  meet  that  responsibility.  ^ 
The  proposal  i^:  « 

a.  To  gain  maximum  coverage  of  society* a  simple  advertisement  in  ' 
the  papejf'  asking  people  who  are  interested  in  sharing  some  of  * 
their  time  discussing  what  they  do  call  this  number.  ' 

In  conjunction  with  other  career  education  programs  utilize  video  tape 
recordings  of  job  site  visitations  and  interviews. 
J}  a.    Permit  students  to  view  tapesW  their  choice  prior  to  R.M.V.  * 
scheduliiig  and  sessions.      ;  ^ 

b.  Permit  students  to  do  taping  of  their  own  interviews  and  jbb 
site  visiitation's  for  future  playback. 

3.    Establishment  of  video  tape  job  site  visitations  and  worker  interviews  to 
be  kept  in-a  video  tape  library. 

a.  To  be  utilized  by  school  guidance  departments  or  any  other  agency^. 

b.  Utilization  by  future  students  as  a  resource  for  their  guidance. 


Project  IMPROVE  IN  ^ 

w-  'r  ] 

R.M.vr  Segment  ^  Jfe 

Overview: 

The  Role  ModeyVoluhteer  portion  of  Project  IMPROVE  focused ^cits  attention 

•  A  ■     -■ "    ,  ■  Y         ■  ■ 

upon  serving  student  tf&reer  interests  from  an  unusual,  but  unique  apj^ch. .  Although 
the  formal  procedur/for  students  to^supey  career  interests  is  an  jhSj^titutionali zed 
entity k  it  appeap  to  possess  inherent  Ifmitations.   Any  school's  guidance  office. \ 
services  can  onlp  extend  as  far  as  Its  resourses  allow.    For  example,  a  student  may 
be  interested  ii/  surveying  the  secretarial  world  of  work.   Of  course,  the  student 
ra^  »itilize  th^^idaffte  department  and  secure  valuable  information  pertaining  to  / 
that  "field.    However>^  vital  segement  of  information  is  lacking  to  complete  the*  / 
studeti^  siirvey;  ON  THE  yOB  INFORMATION. 

This  type  of  ^areer  Information  including  job  site  observation,  employee 

feedback\  and  job  site  working  conditions  cannot  be  extr«(cted  from  books,  slides,  or 

/  .       '  '  .        ■  ■ 

even  motio^  pictures  and  possess  realism  for  the  student.    The  feedback  and  interaction 

realized  fr^  student  career  site  visitations  yields  not  only  experience  for  the  student, 
but  also  a  retflistic  appraisal  of  their  personal  career  interests. 

The  R.     .  portion  of  Project  IMPROVE  extended  the . resources  of  the  guidance 
departments  for  a  brl^f  period  of  time  by  escorting  a  group  of  students  In  an  Individ-  > 
ualtzed  manner  into  the  actual  world  of  work.   Coinnencing  with /the  students  manifest  ^ 
Intercfsts  they  were  free  to  build  uoon  those  interest*s  toward  ^areer  aspirations  for 
future  job  site  investigation.    The  most  valuable  ingredient  t(i  this  foundation  is  the 
recognition  that  what  a  student  does  or  is  interested  in.  is  attributable  to  environ- 
mental infl-ueiices.    The  primary  environmental  influence  in  the  students'  lives  in  this 
program  is  the  ROLE  Model  Volunteer.    To  the  students,  the  survey  and  investigation 
of  career  interests  has  become  relevaijrt  through  the  R.M.V.  and  hopefully  the  resources 
vaults' of  guidance  offices  have  been  revivified  with  a  vital  ingredient. 


The  success  of  this  program  or  any  of  its  spin-offs  rests  wUhthe  competency 
and  sincerity  of  thJ'fe.M.^^.    For  this  reason  it  becomes;  necessary  not  to  forget  that 
these  role  models  wer<&#OLUNTEERS.    A  relevant  role  model  must  commonly  want  to  share 
his  or  her  experiences  in  their  ascent  to  thefr  respective  career.   A  student  can 
Sense  the  interest  and  concern  an  adult  displays  for  him  by  the  degree  of  Interaction 
and  feedback  realized  from  the  R.M.V.  sessions.    An  essential  awareness  by  the.R.lfrV; 
for  perceiving  student  interest  in  his.  work  yields  invaluable  knowledge  for  the  students 
future  career  appraisals.    It  would  appear  that  students  learn      develop  good  career 
decisions  by  getting  to  know  people  [role  models]  who  are  do1p§^variOus  kinds  of  work. 
There  is  evident  responsibility  by  society  to  introduce  students  to  the  portion  of 
society  they  know  best.  . 

The  R.M.V. of  Project  IMPROVE  during  th^  oast  year  assumed  some  of  that 
responsibility.    Although  it  consumed  some  of  their  time  and  energy  they 'enlightened 
a  few  studients  to  the  scary  and  really  unknown  world  of  work.   Most  importantly  though* 
these  few  adults 'and  students  took  time  to  share  information  and  come  away  with  good 
personal  feelings  about  what  they  had  done. 

In  essence,  a  prevailing  theme  of  the  R.M.V.'segement  of  Project  IMPROVE  was- 
to  bring  people  of  different  ages  into  each  others'  lives.   The  sharing  of  career 
^formation  bj  adults  established  solid  foundations  upon  which  the  students  could  base 
future  career  decisions.    In  return,  the  students  were  appreciative  of  the  aduU 
interest  in  their  future.   Together,  these  people  came  away  with  good  feelings, 
believing  each  had  benefited. 


FRir 


Project  IMPROVE  was  a  difficjuU  project  to  work  en.    The  family  I  had 
to  work  with  are  all  under-achievers  in  school  which  made  some  of  the  material 
rather  difficult  for  them  to  grasp;  for  example,  some  career  pamphlets  explaining 
the  duties  of  various  jobs  were  too  high  for  them.   Ar\ything  that  was" a  more  active. 


type  of  exercise  was  more  enjoyable  to  them  thus,  I  feel  was  more  valuable. 

V    /'VwLid  suggest  more  of  this  type  of  activity  should  be  incorporated  by 
each  counselor.    If  all  the  career  information  could  be  presented  in  a  manner  which 
holds  their  attention  in  a  more  active  manr^r  I  think  they  would  get  more  out  of  v 
it.  ^Of  course,  this  might  not  be  the  case  with  brighter  children. 

I  found  seeing  the  kids  in  the  school  settingj  they  often  looked  upon  me 
as  more  of  a  teacher  than  a  counselor.   This  program  is  going  to  be  carried  on  this 
summer  with  visits  to  the  home,  so  this  attftude  might  not  be  present  then. 

The  program  itself  is  extremely  necessary  for  these  children.    I  was 
amazed  at  how  little  these  chi1<lren^  knew  about  the  types  of  careers  that  might  be 
available  to  them  or  those  that  even  exist,   Thisi  type  of  program  would  probably  be 
befteficial  to  all  school-age  schildren  but  especially  for_these  whose  families  are 
often  unemployed.    I  hope  that  it  continues  into  next  year,  however,  I  feel  new 
childreV  should  be  introduced  into  the  program  and  given  the  materials  these  children 
had,  rather  than  continuing  on  with  these  children  again.    Many  other  chlldreq  could 
benefit  from  Proflbt  IMPROVE. 


</" 


•  V  ■•       ■        ■  ■■ 

PROJECT  IMPROVE  OBSERVATIONS: 

•       ■  ■  $  ■ 

In  working  with  the  kids  that  I  had  on  Project  IMPROVE.  I  hdve  observed  some 
changes  In  their  attitudes.    Perhap^l^e  best^way  to  cite  these  changes  Is  to  take 
each  kfd  individually.  V  y  If^ 

First  of  all,  I  will  take  the  case  of  John        .  When  I  first  s^ri^pd  to  see 

,  '.  ,  > 

John  he  was' friendly  but  I  think  he  was  a  Utttes  kept  leal.   As  time  went  on,  John 
and  I  became  rather  close  and  he  staftea  to  open  up  a  lot  more.   1  mu^^^dd  here  that 
most  of  the  time  John  and  I  spoke  about  different  problems  he  was  having;  however, 
some  of  these  problems  involved  career  decisions.   One  significant  change  I  felel 
inust  be  noted  Is  John's  absentee  rate.   As  time  went  hxx  he  began  to  miss  school  a  lot 
more  than  he  had  In  the  beginning  of  the  year.   This  could  have  been  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  was  getting  Into  a  lot  of  trouble  with  the  law  and  was^eceivlng  a  lot; 
of  pressure  about  It.   Many  of  the  times  I  went  to  see  him  he  was  niient.    This  could 
^jrr&an  one  of  two  things  In  n|y  opinion.    Either  he  didn't  want  to  talk  about  his 
troubles  with  the  law  to  me  or  he  was  afraid  that  he  had  let  me  down.   Overall  though, 
I  would  have  to  say  that  John  and  I  had  a  good  personal  and  working  relationship. 

In  the  case  of  Dawn         ,  I  really  did  not  observe  any  significant  changes 
In  Dawn's  attitude.   She  was  always  friendly  and  cooperative  from  the  f1rs\  time  I 
met  wiKth  her  until  the  last.    Even  when  Dawh.  brought  along  her  friends  things  didn't 
get  out  of  hand  and  we  had  a  good  wdrklng. relationship. 

In  the  case  of  Norma  and  Nancy  one  bi^  fhange  was  observed.    For  a  * 

long  time  I  wondered  If  the  girls  were  getting  anything  out  of  what  we  were  doing. 
However,  toward  the  end  of  our  meetings  the^rls  seemed  to  enjoy  our  sess1o%more 
and  began  to  show  more  of  an  Interest  in  what  we  were  doing:   Part  of  the  reason 
for  thls^  change  may  be  that  on  one  occasion  we  had  a  heart  to  heart  talk  on  how  the 
sessions  were  going.    But  for  whatever  reasons  there  might  be,  the  sessions  did  Improve 
significantly.  .  i 


Next  !  will  discuss  Richard        ,  John's  younger  brother.    The  one  tfiing 
I  observed  about  Rich  is  that  he  started  to  open  up  to  me  almost  immediately.  I 
think  the  reason  for  this  may  be  that  Rich  really  needed  someone  that  he  could  talk 
to  since  he  didn't  have  that  chance,  at  hora^ I  must  add^that  of  all  the  kids  that 
I  met  with.  Rich  and  his  brother  John,  were  tip  very  special  people  that  I  became 

»      *'   •  ...» 

very  close  to. 

.    In  th^ftcase  of  Cheryl         .  the  only  significant  change  I  noticed  was  that 
as  time  went  on,  Cheryl  became  less  interested  in  what  we  were  doing.    I  believe 
that  this  was  partly  "my  fault  becaule  I  allo«>ed  her  to  bring  too  many  friends  with 
her  to  our  sessions.   As  it  turned  out,  her  friends  became  more  interested  than 
Cheryl  did  herself. 


•  ( 
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This  Information  in  most  cases  merely  reflects  the  opinion?  of  other  ppople* 

Some  of  the  forms  of  Intervention  that  the  PRC  mitjht  take  yiould  b^'As 
follows;    If  ^a  child  is  doing  p^rly  in  school  try  to  find'out  why;  is  the  child 
going  to  school  regularly?   If  he  is.  why  fsn't  he  understanding  the  material;  - 
can  the  child  be  tutored  by  ^he  PPC  or  someone  else  who' might  be  able  to  help  him? 
The  PPC  might  also  encourage  the  child  to  participate  in  extracurricular  activities. 
Chances  are  much  great^  that  a  child  will  stay  interested  in  ychooVif  he  is 
involved.    The  PPC  might' draw  upon  |iis  knowledge  of  communi ty^resource^  to  help  the. 
child  find,  work  on  a  part-time  .basis  after  school  in  something  that  interests  him. 
'I  Exploring  the  child's  interests  in  poss,ible  future  careers  and  then  introducing 
the  child  to  these  careers  is  helpful.    In  the  case  of  the  child  whose  school 
attendance  is  poor  the  PPC  might  try  to  find  out  why;  is  the  problem  at  home?;  is  ^ 
it  in  the  school?;  is  it  in  the  child's  lack  of  interest?    If  a  child  isn't 

•  ■ 

Interested  in  school,  what  would  stimulate  his  interest?   These  are  all  issues 
which  the  PPC  must  be  ready  to  deal  with.    In  order  to  be  successful  ij^this  role 
the  PPC  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  available  to  the  child  at,jartually  all  times. 
The  PPC  must  demonstrate  an  active  interest  in  the  child-without  coming  on  top 
strong.   Frequent  contacts  should  be  planned  for,  at  least  one  contact  per  week  is 
necessary  especially  in  caseswhere  a  child  is  very  eager  to  quit  school.  These 
children  need.the  most  intensive  counseling,  in  iny  opinion.  * 
RMV  ^ 

^ After  having  read  th(^neral  description  of  the  RMV's  function  in  the 
project  I  find  it  difficul^to  make  suggestions *about  the  kinds  of  things  he  might 
^^"^       help*  the  child  to  .cultivate  his  interest  in  a  certain  field  and  expose 
t^e^^ild  to  many  of  the  formal  and  informal  social  structures  associated  with^that 
field.    For  exampTb,  show  the  child  the  actual  dynamics  of  the  job  he  is  interested 
in.    Demonstrate  the  good  arfrt  bad  features  of  the  job  to  the  child,  ^uggest  courses 


1    ^  ' 


.of  stMdywhfch  might  be  helpful  to  'the  chOd.   Shoy/  the  child  t*je  life  style  and 
recreational  activities  which  night  be  petul far  to  people  ill  thi^  particular  work 
role  being  dealt  with.   Take  an  active  interest  in  the  child  and  make. the  child 
feel  worthwhile.   The  RMV's  shouldalsfiLJ»>^sily  avail abW^  the  kids  they  are 
"^workiiKK^ith. 


■  A 
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ft.M.C  statistics  ' 

Number  of  Families* 

Number  of  Student  Participants: 

Shamokin  Area:  ^ 
Warrior  Run  Area: 

Number  of  Program  Dropouts: 

-  Reason :  Wi  thdrew  School .  Working 

Number  of  R.M.  V.  's:  '•  N| 

Nuinber  Of  R.M.V./Student  Sessions: 
Number  of  Home  VisitMions: 
Number  af  Hours  Consumed  by  Home  Visits:  I4 


^5 

11 
08 
03 

01 


19 
96 
13 


-.1 


KERJC 


Resource  Person:    Dr.  Carl  Pepperman,  Directorr^  Pupil  Personnel  Services 

.  ^  pentrajl  Susquehanna  Intermediate  Unit  #16 

Resource  Person:    Miss  Esther  Stuck,  Resource  Person,  Milton  Bureau  of  Ernplpyment 

.  Security  Off tM^'^V 

Resource  Person:    Mr.*  Harold  Thomas,  director  of  Guidance,  Shamokin  Senior"  High 
.   -     '  School 

■  Resource  Person:    Mr.  John  Glennon,  Guidance  Counselor,  Shamokin  Juntor  High  Fast 


Resource  Person: 


Mr.  James  Jones,  Supervisor,  Department  of  Public  Assistance, 
Shamokin  ^       /  . 


R.M.V 


Mrrtred  Sodrick 

Stevens  Elementary  School 

Shamolcin,  Pennsylvania 

Mirs.  Debbie  Talarovich 
JL|nco1t|^Eltementary  School 
Shamokiq*  Pennsylvania  / 

Mir*  Gary  K^fppan . 

JGary"^jfiarage 


1043  jCenter  Street  - 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania  (Tharptown) 

Mr.  Kenneth  Lebo      r  " 
Electrical  Technici*5in„^ 
Northumberland  Co|rftty  AVTS 
Shamdkin»  Pennsyi'Vania 


rtrs.  Linda  Latshaw  • 
Elementary  Guidance  Office 
Old  Post  Office  Building 
Sunbury  Street 
Shamok  in ,  Petirtsy Ivan  i  a 

Miss  Reba'Hirsch 


Mr.  Russell  Guthrib 
Bloomsburg  State  College  « 
Computer  Science  1 
81  opmsburg I,  Pennsylvania  ^ 

Mr.  Frank  nnmhri^gjg^i  p  ^ 
^Dept*  of^Jkflnic  AssTstaftce 
ShamoJp<Cj?ennsy  1  vani  a 

Jlr.  Chester  Reijioehl 
Northumberland  County  AVIS 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Thomas  Shervinskie 
-  N.  Market  Street 
Elysburg,  Pennsylvania  (Knoebel's  Groves) 

Mr.  Bruce  Rogers* 
Patrolman  -  Shamokin  City  Police. 
147  S.  Seventh  Street 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania 


Mn.  David  McDowell 
Buchart  &  Horn  Enginieering 
♦00  Market  Street 


Public  Relations  V^tiveVtising  Specialist  Lewisburg,  Pennsylvania 
223  W.  Commerce  Sti^eet  \  ^ 


Shamokin,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Pete  Malaff 
Northumberl and  County  AVTS 
Computer  Programming 
Shamokin,^  Pennsylvania 

/■  ■ . 


Mr.  Roger  Hepner 
Mid  Penn  l^gi neer ing 
Rt.  11  &  15 

Lewisburg^  Pennsylvania 
Mrs.  B.  Lorore  B^b^ 

School  Nurse,  Warrior  Run  Senior  High  School 
R.D.#2  : 

V/atsontown,  Pennsylvania 


R^M.V.:  Reserves 

Jlrs.  Gatyann  Cotner 
Secretary i  Bureau  of  Employment 
Security,  Milton,  Pa. 
45  locust  Street 
Milton,  Pennsylvania 

"Mr.  Robert  Fidler^ 
House  Painter 
926  E4  SunbuV-y  Street  ♦ 
Shamokin,  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  Marviii  Harden  \ 
Paramedic  -  Vastine  Foundation 
109  N,  Oak  Street 
SHamokin,  Pennsylvania 

Miss  Roberta  King,'  R.N. 
Lewisburg  Evangelical  Hospital 
1039  N.  Elm  Street  • 
Watsontown ,  Pennsy l yani  a  • 
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.Project  IMPROVE 


.  MEMORANDUM: 
TO:  PPG's 

SUBJECT:    Effective  Counseling  Techniques 

^  ■  ....  .  . 

One  assumption  commonly  made  in  counsellkig  methodology  states  that  the 
degree  of  facilitation  in  a  helping  relationship  is  often  a  function  of  the 
typle  of  tresponse  pattern  frequently  used  by  the  counselor.    Myrick  (1971) 
notes  that  certain  categories  of  verbal  responses  can  be  rated  from  low  to 
high  facilitative  on  a  response  continuwti^    Because  some  responses  tend  to 
elicit  favorable  perceptions^^of  the  facilitator,  they  can\be  considered 
more  facilitative  in  a  helping,  relationship  than  those  that  create  a  less 
favorable  image^t    (See  attachment  for  Continuum  of  Facilitative  Responses,) 

A  faclUtator*s  rei^ponse  characterized  by  empathyVor  reflection  woul^  . 
be,  in  most  cases,  perceived  as  more  understanding  or;,"more  knowing''  than  other 
responses  listed  on  the  continuum.    Thus,  it  tends  to  be  of  greatest  facllitatlo 
.    in  the  helping  .relationship.    At  the  lower  end  or  the  continuum  are  those 
.     responses  characterized  by  advice  or  judgmental  evaluations  which  tend  to  be 
perceived  as  least  understanding ^  and  in  roost  cases  least  facilitative  in 
the  helping  relationship.' 
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DEVELOPING  SKILLS  IN  LISTENING 
"Statements" 


/ 


Man  -  Age  35  '  \^ 

"I'm  determined  to  get  ahead.    I  am  not  afraid  of  hird  work.    I  am  not 
afraid  to  take  a  few  hard  knocks... if  I  can  see  n^^ goal  out  there  in  front. 

And  J  m  not  averse  to  climbing  j)ver  a  few  people.  .*. who  get  in  my  way  

because  this  means  a  lot  to  me.    I  can't  be  satisfied  with  lust  a  mediocre  iob 
No,  I  want  to  be  somebody."  •*  • 

*  •  • 

Woman  -  Age  35 

"I've  lived  in  this  town  for  ten  years  now—and  in  the^sane  apartment  for 
seven  years— but  I  don't  know  anybody.    At  the  office  I  just  can't  seem  to 
n^ake  friends.     I  just  freeze  up— I  try  to  be  nice  to  the  other  wotkers,  but 
I  feel  stiff  and  uncomfortable  inside.    And  then  t  tell  myself  that  I 
don't  eare.    People  aren't  dependable.     Everyone  is  out  for  himself.     I> don't 
want  any  friends— atid  sometimes  I  think  I  really  mean  that." 

Man  -  Age  35  "  ^ 

"I  expect  chat  if  I  took  this  job,— with  the  understanding  that  I'd  be  giv6n 
Ihe  opportunity. to  prove  my  value  to  tKe  fi?m^-and  Had  a  chance  for  promotions- 
yes,,  1  believe  that's  the  soundest  way  to  go  about  it.    It*s  not  as  spectacular 
as  I  would  like  to  have  it^    No,  I  don't  really  want  a  spectacular  job  any  inore— 
just  a  good  solid  job  with  a  future.    Yes,  I'll  take  this  jol?  and  discuss  ny \  * 
plans  with  the  boss  quite  frankly  and  honestly.    ITien  my  wife  and  I  can  get  some. 
_leelinfi^  pf  permanence  and  we  can_buy-^- home  and  really  think  about  the  future 
iMsre  in  thlis  city.    The  kids  need  an  anchor,  too.    They  haven't  had  that— but 
from  now  on  we  are  all  going  to  have  our  feet  down  on  solid  earth." 

Man  -  Age  27  • 
"I've  come  to  the  conclusion  thlft  if  I'm  not  happy  in  this  work  I'm  doing, 
that  I'll  get  another  job.  And  that's  what  it  adds  up  to.  I've  hung  on  be- 
cause t  spent  four  years  in  college  getting  ready  to  do  it.  Now  I  think  I'd 
be  a  lot  happJer  if  I  chucked  the  whole  thing  and  entered  this  other  field- 
even  If  it » does  mean  starting  at  the  bottom  and  working  my  way  up."  -y 

.Man  -.  Age  35 

"I  know  I  oculd  make  a  success  of  that  business.  All  a  person  needs  is  a 
little  over-alfl  vision,  some  common  sense,  and  the  courage  to  try  it.  I've 
got  that.     So  Vfc^  could  just  get  ahold  of  the  cash,  I'd  sure  take  the  plunge." 

Man  -  Age  ' 

"Well,  this  now  man  came  into  the  company.     He's  a  bit  shot— hass  all  the 
answers.    Thinks  he's  going  places.    But,  by  God,  he  doesn't  know  George  P. 
Qulnrenquet    I'll  get  ahead  of  him.  if  I  have  a  stroke  trying!'* 


CENTRAL  SUSgUEitANNA  INTEIiMEOIATE  UNIT 
,     Pufil  PtrsonneTStrvieis 
Bf I  213  ] 
Ltwisburs,  Penna.  17837  ^ 
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DEVELOPING  SKILLS  IN  LISTENING 
"Responses" 


Statement  1 

1.  You  see  yourself  as  a -deeply  ambitious  person,  Is  that 

2.  You  £^el  that  you  just  have  to  be  out  on  top  np  matter  what  you  may  do  to  others? 

^at  do  you  suppose  is  behind  this  strong  determination  of  yours  to  get- ahead?  \ 

Would  you  be  Interested  in  taking  some  test  to  determine  in  what  you  might  expecl 
to  be  most  successful?    It  might  be  of  r^^al  help  to  you,  alAough  it  is  possible! 
With  your  drive  that  you  could  be  sqccessful  in  a  number  o*^fiel#ls. 

Strong  ambition  can  be  a  real  asset  to  any  man.    Are  you  really  sure,  though, 
that  you  mean  It  when  ypu  say  you're  not  averse  to  climbing  over  these  who  get 
in  your  way?    Couldn't  that  turn  out  to  do  you  more  harm  than  good?  " 


Statement  2 
1 


■  .  ■  •  '  '  '  '''' 
Well,  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do.  I  can  arrange  for  you  to  join  a  small  social 
group  at  the  Y  .  I  sent  quite  a  few  people  there  who  have  difficulty  in  maHlng 
friends.  Most  want. to  start  out  bv  taking  ceramics,  leather  tooling,  or  some  % 
handicraft.  This  gives  them  sometliing  to  do  as  a  basis  and  permits  them  to  make' 
friends  slowly  and  at  their  own  pace.  How  does  that  sound_J:OL yx>u?         .  '  ^  ■ 

Possibly  if  you  could  tell  me  a  little  more  about  how  you  go  about  trying  to 
make  friends  we  could  get  a  clearer  id<a  of  what  is  involved. 

Itfs  gone  on  so  long  It  almost  has  you  convinced— is  that  what  you  mean? 


Maybe  yoor  not  wanting  friends  is  just  to  protect  ypu  from  something  else. 

That's  a  pretty  unhappy  situation,  to  be  without  friends,  and  one  that  1  would 
really  work  on.  There  are  a  number  of  things  that  you  might  do  to  learn  how  t( 
make  friends  and  the  sooner  you  starty/the  better. 

Statement  3 


•v 


1.    That's  fine.    The  long  way  around  can  be  t|ie  short  way  hone;  I  thfnk  you've 
really  got  your  feet  on  the  ground  now  for  sure.    The  kind  of  thinking  you're 
doing  Is  certainly  the  most  constructive.        i  ^ 

Tliat  sounds  good  to  me.    And  If  you  run  acrose  any  difficulty  In  thinklnr  through 
how  you  re  going  to  present  your  problem  to  the  boss,  or  If  you  want  any  help  In 
planning  how  to  make  yourself  more  promotable—just  remember  that  I'm  always  here 
to  help  you.  ' 


3. 


I'm  w^derin^  if  you've  investigated  ihe  promotional  policy  of  the  company  to 
if  the  path  you  want  to  follow  is  the  W  most  likely  to  lea^  to  proinptlon. 

4.    Of  course  I    Tlie  spectacular  may  be  appialing  but  the  more  mature  ways  pay  off. 


5.    It  may  not  be  spectacular  but  I  gather  iphe  soundness  of  it  is  what  really 
appeals  to  you.  '  . 


It«.f^*\'?''"  ^Vi'L^\^         ''^PP^"  J"^'^  ««^«P^  y°"r  work  and 

start  out  In  a  field  where  you  are  morel  adequate,  is  that  It?  . 

2.    Whether  this  Is  the  field  in  which  you'/ll  end  up"  no  one  *tah  say,  but  it  seems 
to  me  quite  sound  that  you  are  Counting  more»on  yourself. 

'3.    Have  you  thought  o'f  the  possibility  of  v/orkinR  out  in  a  combination  li,ve7  It 
seems  a  shame  to  just  toss  out  all  you've  lined  up  so  far. 

4.  You've  decided  that  you'd  do  better  to  change.  / 

5.  How  much  study  have  you  given  this  new  field? 
Statement  5 

1.  If  you'd  think  it  wise,  1  could  give  you  the  name  of  an  investment  counsellor 
who  d  be  glad  to  go  over  the  proposition  with  you  and  possibly  give  you  sdme 
good  leads  on  how  to  seek  financial  support,    j  .  f 

^*  ^tK?"*  ""^"^  °^  himself  if  he  expects  to  make  a  go  of  some- 

thing, go  -^n  into  something  hesitantly  can  really  make  it  get  all  mixed  up. 
You  re  on  the  right  track  and  I  wish  jlpm  suiLCess^  .  _L_ 

3.  Ifjyou  coild  get  the  cash  to  start,  you  feel  sure  you  could  make  a  go  of  it? 

4.  You  feel      re  you  could  be  successful  because  you  now  see  what  is  involved  in 
making  the  thing  go.    When  you  see  things  clearly  assurance  follows.'' 

5.  Have  you  f  ;^gure(}f  out  what  the  risks  are  yet? 
Statement  6 

^*  ""•'''^       ""'^  In  front.    That  it  is  really  important  to  you  to 

be  the  better  man.  ^  ^ 

2.  It's  a  fine  tkng  to  try  to  get  ahead  but  do  you  think  that  by  starting  ikft^ 
with  such  an  attitude  tbward  him  you're  going  at  it  right? 

3.  And  that  will  p^bably  take  a  lot  of  careful  planning  and  thinking  You'll 
want  to  go  carefully., 


4.    He  really  makes  you  want  to  beat  him  out. 


5.    Let's  wait  a  mlnitc  there.    Why  is  it  so  important  to  you  to  want  to  pet  ahead 
of  this  man?        '  ' 


1 


CONTINUUM  OF  FACILITATIVE  RESPONSES 


PACILITATIVE 
LEVEL 


TYPE  OF 
RESPONSE 


6  (high  probability) 

5  .  ■ 

A 

3 

2  . 

X  (lowest  probability) 


Empathic  or  reflective 
Summary  or  clarification 
Probing  or  questioning 
Support  or  reassurance 
Interpretation  or  analysis 
Advice  or  evaluation 


Sample  Interview  protocol: 

:^Iinaglne  that  yo^  are  the  counselor  and  the  client  has  just  said: 

Client:    I  v;ish  I  weren't  in  school.    Sometimes  it's  okay,  but  most 
o£  the  time  I  can't  stand  the  pressure  of  having  to  study. 
Things  would  be  great  if  I  could  get  away  from  here7  but 
if  I  dropped  out  of  sohool^  my  parents  would  be  hurt  and 
disappointed.  • 

Choose  from  the  folXoW#ng^  the  most  fAcilitative  response  you  <!buld 
make  to  the  client: 


(a) 

(b) 
(c) 

(dO 

(e) 

(f) 


You  are  probably  having  a  hard  time  studying  because,  as  a 

child »  you  developed  poor  study^-habi^si^wh^tch-have  carried  

over  to  your  high  school  yearq. 

Can  you  tell  me  more  about  this  obligation  to  your  parents? 

I  know  that  high  school  Isn't  eas;^  .but  you're  an-4Atelllgent 
person.    DonJt  worry^  things  will  work  out  okay. 

Irbu'rc  pretty  unhappy  now,  and  feel  things  would  be  better 
for  you  if  you  didntt  feel  so  obligated  to  your  parents. 

What  you  should  do  ls>  stay  In  school,  and  work  as  hard  as 
you  can  to  Improve  your  study  habits. 

If  I  understand  you,  you're  saying  that  you've  got  a  decision 

to  make  between  staying  in  college,  or  quitting  and  disappointing 

your  parents.  ^'^ 
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Z«   THE  BSfilNKZIja 


>  Client*  p  Hrjtod^ 

7o  begin  tD  ciiroount  initial  fears  * 
anJ  upubta  rdlatod  to  Deekiiif;  help# 

lunortant  but  uiworbaXittod  attitudea 
r-ay  bsrj 

I  vfonder  if  thio  process  will 
realV  liolp?    1  aia  not  cerUtn  I 
mut  to  tallc  ftl^out  i;gr  difficult 
l<m»  vlll  counselor  think 

>f  1       Viil  lia  tbink  1  aa  bad? 
lUU  ho  think  1  aw  loylnr; 
Ind?   feill  ho  n>ally  bo  ablo  to 
i^or3tar4  n^7   liow  does  couiw 
uolii:^^  v;orlc? 


To  ootablioh  rapport  throUi^Jh  wana, 
aceoptingj»  uncritical^  undorotand« 
ing  Attitiidss. 

2inportwt  but  unvarbali^ed  atti- 
tudes miy  bsi 


I  know  it  is  difficult  to  ask  for 
help:   you  foel  inadoriuato  ba- 
cau30  you  caft^t  handle  your  prc>>- 
I  know  you  have  f oiirs  about 
entering  into  thiu  cotxnsclin'?  ^ 
process.   You  wonder  how  1  >dll 
roAct  and  i^iab  I  will  think,- 


lief  "concern  at  this  point  is  to. 
^help  you  Novorconio  those  fears.  I 
m  t^lnc  vo  urdcrstand  you  and  your 
pjx>bletrd»    I  will  never  treat  you 
as  a  leassr  person,  nor  nvik^  Judg** 
jfiiorit  concornlnj{  your  behavior.  I 
only  toy  to  understand  and  ^ 
hclfi  you. 


er|c  '  L^-O 
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IX.    ZfiCR£ASK  OF  IUI7UAL  UKDB3SrAlU)Z»Q 


Cllont*o  Itoeda 

To  continue  tho  roduc«- 
iion  of  Teara  aiui  doiibtd  related  ta 
oe^kln^;  help  and  to  ncct^t  tho 
ctznicture  of  tho  counoollng  procoao* 

To  provide  counocaor  with  clearor 
details  of  tho  dimcultioa  and  to 
clarify  thou^hta  and  feelings  re- 
lated to  the  proulecit}» 

Importunt  but  unvurbnli^ied  eittl- 
tudee  t^ay  bet 

You  oecra  to  bo  intorcotcd  in 
tirhat  Z  toU  you,  hy^  eomotijacd 
I  i/ondor  if  you  are  really  oAti- 
cere  In  your  IrAcroot*    Z  wish  I 
cbuld  be  cartviin*   Cao  I  roaily 
trust  you?    I      bosinnln^;  to 
toll  you  thinsa  I -novor  thought 
I  would  reveal  to  ar^one^  but  I 
ost  not  eure  1  vfont  to  ^  on 
wltlTcouhaellng,   Jk>nje  th^^ 
Uie  really  iiiiportant  jzAttera— 
are  oo  painful  that  Z  ec»iiotiine3 
think  Z  chould  never  have  be- 
eim  talking  utout  them*   Ket  1 
f?vl  1  ovipjtit  to  di^cuaa  wery- 
thit\g  rel^itnd  to  icyT)robleir.» 
If  only  Z  could  be  cortain^thia 
'painful  proc;eaa  uilX  h^lp.  Uut 
what  if  I  ct>  throuijh  all  Uiiu 
end  net  nowimre? 


Counoelor^e  Tasks 


To  C3tablieh  a  practical 
etruetura  in  which  coundeling  may 
proceod  ar;d  to  aid  client  in  be- 
coming mora  cecure  in  Uid  cbunaelin/j 
eituation  through  Increaeli^g  rapport 
and  throuch  adcquo^te  meeting  of  teat 
oituationJ  qutfationa,  ar4d  coirjrento^ 

Jjiportant  but  unverbalieod  atti- 
tudee  icay  bei 

Z  undoratarxl  your  f  eelingo  of 
doubt  concerning  me^  2ty  ain^i^ 
cerlty,  iindyty  ability  to  ubder- 
etand  you.  ^You  need  not  feel 
badly  about  having}  ouch  feeX« 
irfge#    1  v/ant  you  to  kno;f  that 
Z  axa  tioro  to  hp  of  aoaiatance  to 
you,    Z  cannot  oupply  you  with 
direct  and  c:cact  solutions  to 
your  problctra,  hirt  Z  am  r^iiaing 
■  jq[)U^tione  and  uiiklng  corcusnta^  *    .  - 
aa  you  talk  eo  that  tonother  we 
exaiaine  yoiu»  thou;;hta  and  feel» 
•inge  about  your  troubled . 


■    L  ■ 
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ZZZ.   QiERGKIvGS  OF  BA3IC  PAOBLEIia 


Clletit>Q  Keeda 

To  cfiin.nn  Incroaalng  feeling  of 
oeourity  in  the  cotuidolin^g;  roXation^ 
chip  OP  that  th^^anora  ba3lo  prob- 
lems irdy      dlGotisded  wrd  cli&ri- 
f  i,0d. ' 

-Lcportant  but  unvorbalis&od  aitX^ 
tudea  xnay  bet 

X  know  that  X  have  not  been 
nble  to  talk  About  some  of  th1» 
things  that  ere  botherln<;  jne*  I 
.  vatt  aTraitxl  to  do  eo^  afraid  of 
,  vrfiist  you  woiiXd  think  and  afraid 
of  xit-Mt  X  would  nee  about  txy^ 
oolf.   But  you  have  undoratood 
iho  t»ven  when  I  have  not  b«on  ' 
r.blo  to  respect  nya^lf ,  ^orto^ 
-  tinea  I  find  >tys«lf  thinlcin?;  that 
you  aee&  oo  calm  and  ae^ured 
I  wioh  I  could  bo  like  you.  X 
wonder  what  you  reaUiy  think  oX 
rae  and  the  ttt>uble  X  ,ara  ih.  You 
cake  me  angxy  at  timoe^  eape- 
pially  when  jt>u  proas  it;o  fc>r 
details  or  ainplU'lpaiion  of  ponies 
thiiig  X  riientiton.   Cut  then  I  bo^* 
£:in  to  soo  that  X  am  a  possinis 
lightly  over  sot^ethir-g  thatia 
voxy  ImporWint  to  mo,  and  X 
know  y6u  r^a»t  haye  tmUorstood 
that  X  wan  rcaUy^^voiding  dual- 
in^;  with  thi*nu  cuattcrfi*    X  won- 
_  dor  if  you  know  how  an<;xy  X 
^^ij^^^o.    Gcwotiis.eo  I  tJiinic  you  are 
otupid,  and  X  tcU  tyoolf  I'll 
neiror  /;o  bick  for  ai^tlier  ap- 
poiiiUiont.^  but  X  nlyuxyn  go. 


Counsoiorte  Thaka  . 

To  provied  in  the  oourjieling  hours  %  # 
an  atmosphere  of  acceptance  >ihieb     ' . 
prc!320tes  eliont'o  feelings  of  oeoVH 
rity  and  aolft^eoceptax^ue*  ' 

&i^rtant  but  unvorbalised  atti« 
tudes  may  bet 

'  1  know  that  you  ore  BtUl  rearful 

'   oonoorning       UUt  you  need 
not  I'oel  badly  that  yjiiyiava 
these  :^oara  ©nd  doubta/NCi^^jife^pt 
them  because  thoy  or©  pari  of  you 
cuid  I  iSccept  you  da  a 
worthwhile  person.   I  believe  in 
you  and  I  vant  to  help  you, 
You  have  nijtod  foolingo  about 

.  counaoling,  You  want  to  «olve  ' 
your  problem,  but  it  ia  -a  jjaln- 
f ul  task,  owl  you  »dah  tho  pairt 
could  to  avoided,  Sefpotiiciw 
you  aro^angry  with  cio  bacauss,  N 
as  you  face  tl:e  problecia>  you 
alflo  oxpiirienee  unplcAbant  fo'dl* 
InfiO,   Xot  this  la  tifi  riooeasar/  if 
you  oro  to  find  ways  of  dealings  • 
adequately  i/lth  your  dlf flcol- 
ties ,    11'  you  are  an/r-y  with  t.e, 
you  vdll  find  that  1  rwalrt  caJfli 
and  accept  yourtftnfier  Juat  as  1  , 
accept  your  other  f  eolin^a  you  ir-ay 
liavo,   Tho  Important  cattor  ia 
that  togotlrer  we  oontlnuo  work~  * 
ing  on  your  f-robloiui  co  tliat 
you       cver!luULly  be  nblo  to 
cope  vfith  tht-fl  fe^t.i.i»f/»ot.or.«2j'. 


/ 


ERIC 
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'  to*  attain  a  lovol  q£  evlt-ftpc^iatied 
Alia  eejU^**odtoon  otabXing  client 
faeo  btato  il^blcspb  with  a' view 
-  tbiiard  their  oolutioiia. 

lifiport&nt'  h\xt  mt\rerhaJLlw^  ottl^ 
tudbd  iray  bot, 

I  kn6w  novf  that^  to^a^v^xy  creat 
iiofiroQp  oolutlons  to  irS^NDi^pbp  ^ 

:  Icizt^  dopond  upon         Yra  h^Va 
holp^  uo  to.  recocpJ^^ii^ila  by* 
not  off orinj;      xSjavhr-H^Ue  so^ 
Xutldno  or  pi^^£»cripU.oii3«  !iocvo«* 
how^  you  havo  liol^petl  ra3  to 
'  boUevQ  in  f.\Y9elf  and  to  aee  that^  • 
I  havanoi'io  3tr»j'n£th9. 1  ]«ad  not  s 
r9C9Knl:sod«   Xou  ncvor  holpod 

*  lao  vl^  I  cottLd  holp  i!\/aeli;»v 
Tbl9  Ht  j^otiiA  rcr  at  tines  ^  but  ' 

•  -1  £ua  Vc&CtJLy  f^lnd  you  have  kept 

*^     to  that  policy. ;  Still,  thor<t  nj-o 
.    .tijt^d  )/i)on  I  *t5>k  you  for  advlca  . 
*^   ar4  X  t^ano*  to  dwpotid  upon  .you^    ,  . 
So  Z  n^tftilo^' hrWo  nixed  JCoellnca^ 
I  vont  to  bej  ablb  to^arrlyo  d?^ , 

•  tho  boat'po^oiblo  dccisiioitbf'^ut 

I  cannot  ,truoi ny  .oim  thid^n;;,  \ 
'  and  I  want'yott.  to  *pprovo  vhat- 
C(Vor  I  do*   At  tixues^  I  rc5p<?ct 
4ind  udsiiird  you.  ^XoulBaem  to 
know  ir.o  botftor  than  I  knb«  cy-. 
oolf,  bu^  that"  angoro  cto,  too;  . 
',^Khat  do  you  >:noW  about' iiio;  titai 
1  do  t)ot  knov/?   Aa  tjUo  counaol* 
Infe'  pvif 00^*3  hix^  cdno  on  ov«j^  the 
paat  ^fotrk.    Z  Ikxvo  talkiMi  about  . 
tiany  thin^;^,  but  now  Z  tijpA  itiy* 
.   ojjlf  thln!cin/j;  o^  ho>r*Z  ^lavo  con* 
*     tributod  to  the  dlffloulticn^ 
what  i?y  attitudes  and  f oelii^.a  * 
>.avo  been.  Mid  how  I         hv^t  ' 
ryj;.»3^  i\nd  tho3o  I  lovo.   I  lir^va 
/jono  Wdo  fi!,rj  I  latnt  go  alie^ad  and 
tell  you  all  that  huo  bothored  no;« 

/■  |:roblu!;^a|  I  bf-liovq  you  wtll  l:oli> 
rio  X'::;So  ani  tit:xl  vlui  ttizr.o  ditf-^  - 
lci»li?-^3j^  nlvom  Tfct,  i  roluct- 
iir.t;  ycu  ;;ij/l  h^iVo  to  holj*  i.vu  talk. 
X  toli-i'ou  what  1  havo  n'^vor  told 
r.uvon»  fcclcru.    1  fccl-iutvi  .ai,  hiJU't, 
c/i;  !;/,    Gjvj  you  rcMlIi^'uf.ijLr.il»uicl? 
^•'tico  Z  bAVcf-^t.oJd  you  llif.uo  tiiji;/*j  1  ' 

HB^^^w  uuch  thli:^p  about  ;.u. 


*    '  *  >  poiwselfrr Tasks      ^  " 

To  ralntaln  r&ppprt  tbtrough  a  ^on^i^  * 
olptont 'atiltudo  of  lhteresjt>''imdox^ 
atandlrig,  reopeetj^  and' belief  in  tho 
clieni^o  ability  to  coisti?  to;  ^ip9 
vdih  bftttic  probleice  and  to  oveiir  • 
tu^Uy  r^jch  adequate  aol^onv. 

Ixrport&nt  but  u^verballtod^attl* 
tudcs  'iray  bes  "  • 

Ibu  i^ould         to  bo  ai)io  tp  do-& 
pond  upon  ir^  and  have  no  toll  ^ 
you  what,  to  do.   Yot  you  lone  - 
tp'^be  able*  to  debend  upon  your 

•  own  judjjr.cri^  andCgcgur  own  %  * 
otroJTgth..;!  i/tll  help  you  to  (t.  • 
coiso.to  griiisf,wlth  your  f^rob-^ 

•  laiis. '  X  bpli'ove  in  your  ability 
to  find  adeejHate  oolutiono.  ^Your 
ta^  id  xoj^  eany,  but  :^ou  iray 
be  Dtron^ or  than  you  th^jrilc.   lou - 
like  }u$p  but  you  oonatlines  dis*  .  • 
liko  UsQ  too.    X  \inder8tcnd  ho> 
yo]h  f eeX.   f  ou  have  moir^^nto  in  1 
*%i}iicfa  you  vould  liko  tppicp 
ccmL^^;  horo.  Yet ,  you  want  t<>/ 

^continue  until' you  fire  &:ui:6  y^u  can 
r  'copo  v/ith  your  prcblorA.    I  ki 
t>iai.it  io  f'&ir.fuX  to  i^crdcgoi/aBO 
tb4t  yoti  J[j?iv<5  i»Ado  r!vry  pjpobXeica 
1  ;-for  yoi^'^ir.  hui  1  aX^  knew 
t^iat  au^  recognition  can  beXp  ' 
you  to  QoXve  tho  probXes^a.  n 

X.:        ^  you  . 

ik^o  thinga/aro  revcaXing 
^  w>»f  difficult  to  rain  ten  but  you 
fbdOL  tliat  you  i^.uat  taXk  about'  thcr^. 
X  acc6pt^i^>?io  reveSHationd  as  X 
accept.  aXX  <^l^e  you  aay.  Together 
wo  can  raco/jnlao  how  nixioh  they  mean 
•to  you  aixl  how       fooX*t\bout  thcin.' 
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■'V. 


thoaa  tfeix^  1  ^st  disliked  t«u^ 
xns  about,  I  fool  I  cSiKci 

xhuy  seem  ^uch  laoa  i^^^^^^ 


■■■■ 


J^iportant  but  utiire 
tudea  my  be: 


.  fc^vo  thought  of  eoplnfvith 
thuae  isxttors  ard  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  clarify  ror  thinlrlBg,    i  I^tm 

•    fooling  about  Itr  ^f^^ 


fool  th?J  that  you^ 

-thlL  j^  i?"^       talk  about  pvjy. 

resent  rjv  i-nr,  ,*^  * 

i^y^ivnovlivr  30120  thinc^a 

about  you\   I  ^-nor*  that  you 

have  ai>:ecl  foolim-a;  bJt  ^J! 

continue  to  woj*k  torathp.»  no 

iou  fool  stronger      a  rorson  t 

boHeve  in  your  atren^jt^t^o  ' 
»ie3e  aro  your  docioiorl    I  w^ii 


BoHitXaaa.  bat  you  .I'l-iT"'!*"  

that  you  arrlvo  at  ooluii:!  ?• 


4 
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VI,.  TeaMIIJATION 


To'ariva  at  t,hQ  i|6(^ioion  to  tor«.  • 
miiiatd  and  to  caj|ryv;iiput  tho. deci- 
sion dOj^ptite  ddu#^mnct  Touw  as 
to  cXieht'o  abjLi|,ty,it6  go  on  hia  ' 


]%toriant  but 
tudes  t3Sty  be  I 


:    knpvf  that  I  haru^p  ?rfxdo  nany 
•  galno  i^hilo  in  obt^J^eling,  but  I 
lifti  not  iOl  CQrtaitii  tiiat  I  csti^ 
cat  -won  on  lijjr  9\in.  iitiU, 

**rho  prbbleni3  cifio  not  solved, 
;  but  I  luiV©  coriaidcrdbblo  conXi- 
^  Uoi.c*  iii  ;iy  ability  to  cppe  with 
then»   fifosiotiraja  1  i^^ 
you  4li£Cdt  v.cint  z::o  to  olo^  c 

herd*:  Xou  aoein  to  bolievo-rv^ 
^.^.^...that  1  canNget  elons  vitliout  ^ 
liolp  nov«-  I  ||ia  clad  you  bo-  * 
JLievo  thi3,  l^t  at  tiai&Q  I  • 

rod  you       abatidon  lao  »   Ye t ^ 


To  eharo  in  client de6idion  to  ^ 
tcminate  counselipg  arrf  to  re- 
ognis©  client's  feelinga  abotuiVtho' 
docioion. 

*.  .  .  >  "  ■  > 

Importanti  but  \uxverbftli»ed  atti- 
tudea  ri:a5^  bia:  ^ 

Xou>^nt  to  be  ablo  to  ijat^ong 
on  yitkir  own  otrei^gth,  but  you 
havo  pciiio  doubts  and  fcara  con- 
cernlns  your  ability  to  do  oo. 
You  v;ill  dicliico  cliocoTAinidns 
coimsoliiiii^in  oome  ways^  but  * 
/  yov^  v:ill  go  out  on  your  cvm/ 
because  yo\x  know  that  ycu  art? 
r*uch  t;oi^  %lo  to  copo  with  your 
Bituation  noi>r.   It  is  tood  to 
f<^©l  il>ait  you  aro  otiroi7g  and 
that^u  jho^nger  need  help* 


you  auro3y  wuld  lot  uo  -return 
if  I  nocd  your  help  again  B0jr.e- 
ttoe*   Porhap3  I  ought  to  tiy  to 
i;ot  alon^j  v;ithout  help  aiiyway^ 
I  don't  really  :^nt  to  hax'fi  to 
depend  i^on  GoWona;  cla^  all 
liy  lifo.  ' 


:         ^  ^ 
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/-.■  --^ 


flegln  Khero  tho  client  lo;    "llii?  prirelpla  «hovX4  f6U<^•o<l 
liofc  daly  i»  'vha  liiitial  intaka  inUi^iqw  btJct  in  v4oh  :»ttoc^iiiv^ 
coiitact  witli,  your  «ll«ftt»'»  thin  la&aica  rolating  to'^  oone^ria 
Xirst  not,  voura.  -  ' , 


2, 


3. 


.5o 


Obtain  thb  cUcnt«»  own  stot^jr  o£  iHai^Toblcsa  and  Kow  it  devoXopbU; 
Qiwstioii*  should  b»  r&latod  to  triuit  iia  ia  aayln^  end  how  hof  - 
tsaylrg  .u.   iiuoatlopa  that  need  to  bd  asked  pcrtlainli^  to  eUj«lbl)^ 
;  ity  choi^ld  be  mda  Reaninsf Ijl  to  tho  client  in  ieim,  of  the  n«»v     \  i 
ccsaity^  hb  participation  in  catabllGliinjt  e34.gibility  ohenXd  fco  ^ 
K^Uidaeu  at  each  ojjportunity.    Qiuiationa  ahowld  "Se  phwiaoti- in  a  ' 
tfOia^  to  onccitpaco  the  cUont  to  enlarr^^ 

Itolate  to  tho  Xcolina  of  the  client  ara  liuip  Lim  tWojcfiraae  it  ua 
di-rectly  r»  possible,  'I'hla  Itujlt^ea  hid  hodtiUty. about  eecnry  ^ 
r<Kiuix-cj£cht3,  hew,  ho'  feolo  iiio  wrld  h»3  trotted  hln^  iand  3*0  on, 
Accept  the  clipfit^s  fueling  fta  Y.alid,   Qhia  c?oi?<i  not  kmn  that  you 
accept  &3  reality  the  aituit^on  as  he  do6cribe3  it  or  that  Wa 

^necosoiirfJy  approve  of  his  btjhavior,  it  aiisiply  jae^-na  that  '^u  cun 

/  unUoroifina  howiso  has  CcTO  to  foaX  Uut  vay, 

Kcally  lioton  to  what  he  has  to  r.ay.   'xMa^  in  itaelf,  le  cwati 
in  u  >r>.»a3Uro3  conveys  yoiir  roal  iiitur>ost  mvl  coi^coi-n  for  hiw, 
'mirii  cs  "priyivy.  attehticn"  vUh  ail  cf  the  cri-3rry  you  li^va  ftvall* 
tblci.    It  will  coat  you  &x:aih-ic:i^,  but  tha  piyox'f  x.-ill- bi»  i;»  hid 
BtiMtnf,  your  r^ial  offoijta  to  f  soj^t  bin,  •  Avoio*  o^ic^oticn.*  that  put 
r.ho  vcvrb  in  his  mouth,   yc-v-e3j£?p\voitt"*  Ci/n  individual  &tyle  of  ccas- 
c:wicat5jj£:,r;:cxc,- Vlipw-did  it  h&|.p5;n,  t•^*on,  r^-M  what  happeu«rt  noxt?" 
'  '..'3  can  iiftcn  boiJt  tiiiici-atcrk  l:pv/  cl^.onta        X'oGliii.;  by  t«tbi?trf  tho 
t'otjJ.io  ant  en  tho  fcelin.^  %cj::s:c3  elr;:r  r;p  cr.n'theis  re^cnd  ti  it, 

felt  by  th«  ciici-.t  aa,  in  ii  ^^raa,  n  falsehood  aXncn  none  of  m  c/in 
tr*iiy  xuiderfttiird' cntirfejy  hoi/  cmothijr  jisrson  X'ools.,  e\fen  if  wo  hnva 
Ijaii  Vfji'S'-  iiiidlar  f-ocperiuiiccfi,  A  client  ciui  rfe,Uto  to  our  n^^reaing 
t/ith  tho  fCiilius  ha  baa  already  ex?iyi*asQd^  fo>»  cxc'r5>ijj;  "It  aownXn 
liiio  it  v,'U3  a  hard  tiiSa  for  you" , 

\ 


f-irr?  to  yottr  clients  gr?r/  r'c-;---^-lQ  ^-^^^^^^"ic  "^-r'f^  j'.rclu'.in,-; 
ariai;ci:a  no  ii.'5taijco^^>f»-4rt|:U.r.itiosi  of  other  resocTrcc-rj,  and  yow 
o.-i;otior-.al  tv.'.p;;orb,  ^na  vdll  ii&t  ir-crixi^Oi  their  '.Vitr.j.nioi'cy,  it 
kill  lt::aon  thoir  no^d  for  it,  \.  aJio  client  ;;iu:'.t  ivri-icilpato  An  tha 
h<apir;;:  proicas  £:nd  hvjl:u  ponr-iblo  r-cautioiu  hxa  own  bwXoro  ho  c^in 
tct.    Alii-  f-cv-ns  cpeiiriiiijc  rAu'iiciovit 


};:ilpi«i~  ^'i-'''  tO  iiVr;»  tl'.*.i  prC'.l 


j'.ria  corui'  of 


yi2d.i:roy^udi:ri;f  tho  client;  o.-  t-ha  .c:o:::;.;:riuoiic:c>i;  ui 
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your  cHcrt'o  /MJ-llt*  ;;>>:;t  crcKhtc), 
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'1. 


Thio  CQana  &yoM4i?)Cfl  of  coi|py^'.th,e,  attiitwle  that  "(they  ohould  ^ 
or  thoy  ohould  not  da  ^oaetfirv??  '  if  vlolatW^»ocl«*ty«3 
liiwa  or  mvea,  jour  Job.  ia  to  heX;^  Wdf^Mi^/mro  rcaii3ticai;iy 
tho  coraeqi^nce*  or  thJa,  rather  to  reprs^ant  LSooial  iittth^ 
dir«C|;ay.   For  wcaujil^.  if  a  cUwt      n^itlti^idf^s  g^:^  chlldran  to 
echool,  ftvoid  soyii^^  hfe  should  eor^  the«i.  llrtjittftd,  m  film  what 
tJio  ochool  haa  said  or  what  he  thihico  the  res^to  of  ihitl  iwin  bo  • 
for  Itoeir  ar4  tho  chiJLtiron,  Your  cXiento  viu  bo  ttt)i#tl6llvo 
isoro  to  tiisir  children  oxOy  if  they  fc«l  yon  aro  riviSk  to!^t&.  ) 
Ueprivod  people  n«ed  to  have  soiaathing  "nourcd  in"  bofSro  th#  / 

y^^^^'?^P^'  larenta  wmt  to"  bo  good  parents  ib  Sb  V* 

t-fcin^Xf  thuy  fti-e  not,  corsothing  ia  ctairfling  in  tho  v.'ay,~i-oj!»t     •  - 
liiioXy  haviPi;  nover  «Kporienc9d  (fcod  parontinj:  their^clvca,  they  do  ' 
!?h  )^       ^  cannot  vdthout  htdp.  Y cur  cXient  cannbt  b«  xis-iii^di^ 
Vith/d  V4icu:sn  ,  You  wili  nyod  to  work  with  and  roXato  in  tho 
eace>.ir.d  of  v.3y  to  tliooc  in  ;iif.niflcunt.reaatioj«ihip  to  thbiu»  wifo 
or  huoband,  u:other  -  father,  etc.    Klnally/  th«  four^dSaonti«l  coo^ 
potcnts  of  a  rointlor^W.p  which  wiU. bo  cf-cuth  producing  for^  thcjis  aro 

Tho  r^ra  dicorderad  thoy  are  tho  moro  Rcceptaiyjo  Rrd  our/port  you  t/lil 
S.ri "  ^-i'^'^^w^  can  stii.ui,;t.>  throii.tjh  referral  for  woric, 
rjnvibxliUuion,  olc.  and  oxrect  than  to  bo  nblo  to  foliar  thx-cii^h, 
ihcy  voxX  ^06d  holp  all  along  the  i;ay  and  tho  feeling  you  aro  r/ifch 

Thin^tf  to  lode  Tor  in  irxteivicwj 
Gi!id33  for  intondevf  <. 


a. 


Uao  all  ycxir  povKJrs  of  obsexvaticns 
incXu.iir.2  your  intuition. 


all  your  69ns as, 

Obr.fc>rve  thc3  liay  or  v^ya  tho  clioiti  roJatoa  to  you,  Tl^o 
wilX  bt»  c[!a«M}t9riotio  of  hio  \{6y  of  ralatinglE^  otlier 
puopXo, 

l^ok  for  j.'oiiitg  of  otroas  and  confUct, 
loik  for  shifts  in  coritont,  aooociatioh  of  ldo63, 
rf?currpftt  ^>ffer<«^tca,  iiMonaiat&r^icj  and  Tgag,-  and  -   -  :  - 
ccnqufiXorl  Kcvuiinj/a, 

o,   Ao  you  Imow  uioro  k^toxA  your  clia^rb,  look- for  Fatfcc»rn'»  oS^ 
ro»pox<a.;f.   These  tdll  ho  presiictora  ot  faUa-o  rt.3norij.;f3j 
o.n.  hao       cor:yioto;:tly  pivcrs  ur.  un<3«r  rrsssurt^j  l-.-^-j 
tovolui..:id  jrhyoitiLil  s;yr;.f.u:;.a  ulvon  overburo'oriOdi  <lon^  ho  comij-^t 
pj"oJtut  hia  problui  on  to  c'hdrs,  and  eo, 
Viy  ccjiiij.nuiLly  to  utwl.5.t.-«Um  what  liej  hon^sAth  t Ju;  ^iv.rf;.<;o 
M       j-^ci-ii,  c/va  u>ou:,ij  you  jr.uy  nor.  tv.;o  thi3  J^tier^rnrwAnif 


ontly 


c 
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OUfrUia  OP  DiPOrtTAtil*  COWCEPXS  Aia)  PaiKCI?U3  IIJ  ca^jkmork  wiactick 

A<   Boiaic  Concopto  in  PracSoaJsaaod  on  Kollglous  and  Denvocratlc  ; 
ystlues  in  otir  Socloty. 

1.   Tho  inherent  worth  tod  dignity  of  each  indiyidvuil* 

Tho  individual's  right  and  potential  fot  growth  and,  aa  % 
result,  8o<;loty*s  reapoBolbility  jt'or  provi^.niat  bprortxmities 
for  each  to  s^ixirdso  hio  potsrMalities  • 

'■    3^  The  individual'^  rl/?ht  to  pursSgjia  oyn  deatliiy  ea  loiV5  «» 
it  does  not  interfer  trlth  tho  righ^lTsi^thors*; 

/>•  Yho  Inbcrdopondenco  of  aocioty  end  the  indlvidlial,  Social 

forxM^H,  which  includtj  the  pt<»v«iling  valuea  h«ld  by  porticu-  ^ 
lAr  fcultm*cn  and  aub-ciaturea,  rcrjasxl  coi^ain  ways" 
and  pxjhish  or  discoufaKe  other  behaviors*  Theoa  in  turn  ar« 
Ifarhsd  id.thin  the  facdOy  unit  with  variations  tTlthin  the  r^rs, 
u    ,    Said  another  vay,  the  fandly  ia  the  bearer  of  the  etatura.  All, 
I;  ;      value?  in  turn  influonce  th»j  '.mya  in  vhieh  a  coclety  providsa 
•■  f  or  tho' ivoliare  of  ita  B^on-bera.    (For  ex-aaplo,  cconmio  plAtxdxut, 
hcal^th  facilitiea,  education j  etc.)  / 

II;     A  Fratrw  of  iloforcRito  forjlaao^tud^ 

1.  All  bohavior  ioffincttonall,'  It  eorvea  the,p\jrpcs<>  of  evntairln^ 

tha  indiviflual»d  equmbriiia  tiV^O'^^^  fer:;otionally  and    *  l 

,     ooclcUy,    it  ib\t^ixifor&  purpoaive  rogardJx;^^  oj^'  how  diafur.a~ 
,  tioml  or  bir^irro  it  Kuy  ftt;pcjar  cuporlUd^ 

■  ■  ■  ■■  ■  ':  .  ' 
2*  To  lUTdttral^arja  the  total  individual  ..o  riuat  Ulio  ir.to  aoco^jit  U&ii'M 
yi^o  tTjttit^i^'uifo  working  to^other;  ths  isyntcra  of  (rO  pcrsorjcOity 
(b)  b-ody,-  &ridv|[e!)  oocial  aysteai.  These  ai'd  {*ean  -in  on-Ueavorir^  bo 
tJndc^rotand  how  th^  roraen  ia  fur.ct^oning  in  the  various  role  745rv 
forcianaos  of  v/il'oj  nothor,'  hciromdtcr,  and  po3siW;y;  wnj^e  earner  ff^^ 
tho  v;oa«n,  and  aa  Jmband,  fath«r»^s»£je  c,pner  fo^  tho  can,  Thcna 
are  not  all  of  tho  rolus  carried  by  a  peraoni*  Otjsera  would  be 
frirnd,  co-i.-orl'-sr,  nititson,  eta,   Tc  lusleretarxJ  the  rclaa  it  lo 

nccOS'^Uiy  to  look        U^e  lullvl;Juri3^»a  <>«ft|..  ]^tiru>.;riatOTt.  arfl  nTp<H.cf 

tion>  ai-Kl  in  addition  he*  othora  cjoio  to  hlsi  vie hlo  r«rronxi3t!C'j 
in  totr^a  of  t^xdr  C);:j;6ctutio;ia  and  sooiot/'o  ex7;Cctatiovte  in 
Ccr.cral  •  wiiat  the  a^ployar  expects*  the  crcji.tm:lty,  and  oo  on.  In 
cA'Mtioii,  aocitiX  tvjsUra  ii)clud'.i3  the  culture  oj^.yratin.i';  dynsnically 
in  thy  cLlont'o  Jiic  trid  'jvonts  t.-hich  c.th  wnotij  Ar-tl  crr^^ir:: -snd 
not  htvsunly  contj\;ll«d,  for  cx.ia.plo,  flccd,  oarl.Irn\*-i5vo,  cto, 

2.  /  f'^h  c^"?  crr.r.  then  br  r~prcr,ohrS  in  r.  cr:-!::r.-it.'.;:       to  ticztz-a 
vI'uU  la  v/niufj  and  ^;i.at  c'.vn  ba  don*j  Kbout  it. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


A.  What  Jo  tho^prcblcm  as  tha  aimt  oee  It?  Uow  ho 
SoS  to  ^Sie^u!"^-*  ^""^      ^  PoriaidT  win 

b.   Wjat  oystoc  ar«  invol/ed,  that  Is,  physical. 
,    ^tiorua,  social?    (Ha  my  be  .nori  SrleL  involvod 
in  tbo  'creation  of  tho  problem.    Pbr  oxsroplo.  ho  caojot 

c«   yoj  wilTneod  to  kvM  not  onOy  what  Bystona  aro  Irw  vfe 
yolyed,^*yt  as  mch  of  tho  vby  «i  poaaiblo^^ow^ha  \ 

JoaSi  ??f  '^"^  tJ»J  History  of  1*0  problem  itoclf  and  • 
roJated  lifo  cxpvid<»jviV3  afrocmho  lndividual»o 
cciiJAclty  to  cifjul  with  thtf  problew?  « 

o.    »^'i^^t         the  v^^ru  c.Ufint  r.^^^ 

About  hov:  he  roa..to3  tr>  ctr^T.  .^^narvilJ^  and  hou  can  you 

f^^^^^^^  X^r  hiaaw  e«ch  of  us 


f.  Wat  (lew  a  oui.iy  of  ujl      the  foetoi-o  llaUi  abovo  ' 

'   ■  ■■'"■,/'.' 

*        "hftt  v«yi>  rr©  ir,nortant  j>s.oplo  in  the  <ik6/jt«a  lifo 
Ujt«*v..xon  oonurAbua«i/  to  tho  problcia?    In  whit  v-'-a  nra 

.   FirAilrr,  ix  hciU^im  to^eth^r  of  tho  ohoy^  Into  W/j  kind 

or\l^<w-;;        ^  «'-t.-^  of  (1)  ua:av(  oo»u^,rIUt4cn  c^n,!  cr^llab- 

ci,n  r.,.y  t):pocl,|-  (3)  V:'.au  you  vdU  h^yinT 

yoxir  oJSoni:,:  cr  ).  f/,)  U^u,  -o.. 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


It   Undor^UncI  why  liitorvi::>#  lo  hoi4#  '    i  , 

2#  Bo  prcp5>'t?cl  to  bo  viov-oi  by  tho  client  end  id  AnavHir  any  quootlona  -ho  Bay  a» 
3*   GaUie?r  nil  pohr»iblQ  cluca  aad  try  to  eoo  t^liat  «i££:)it  «bo  Udod  toira  ftwcp:?C?fr 

'  tippxt>3;ch  to  client*        \  •  ;  ^  \ 

4*    If  tlr/j  S.3  Utitcd  romulato  tonativo  i>bjcctivea  for  intcrvicK#\ 
5^1  Keep  in  i.:indl  tho  ludciuo  problen^j  of  occh  cano  o^ncl  rclato  itli^jm  td  tho  ththl 
oocial  oituaticu  of  qlicnk  in  oo  far      poa^jiblo  tuiclor  th©  tirw^^tg^iS^ 
•     6#   SiKO      cliont  Xroo  vlutover  cliioa  you  have  but  kcGp  istXM  Xloxiblo  duritxgt 
intcr/icMp 

?•   Frovido  privacy f  coc^fort  cmd  nnrccablo  curroundinno* 
ti«  r*ako  appoinUiciit  viionovar  i)Oi53iblo,  blioicU^z  t^^P^^^  for  clicnt'o  tteo# 
^   9*   Bo  ii:cade3ly  flnd  nultiibly  dreusod*    y  ^ 

lutrgUuca  youriiolt  to  clicjtAt,  e>qEi2ain  furvclion  of  AS^^ncy  end  &tato  purpoba 
of  visit*  * 
^   IX*    JxtcrJ^Kl  coivlici  Grcctiiii;3# 

liJs  Cbnorve  conv<ii;tiorsiv4liti<ia  of  cliorita  liono  eind  social  croup*  ' 

Ths  Interview  Proper*  . 

^    ....  -  .  ^  • 

3^*   6kou  interest  in  cj^dryUdns  tho  cliout  v/lchca  to  tall  you,  "!!alco'lntervic-v# 

hio  iao:;icvit"  •  ^  •  r  -  , 

37^.*^  l5o  ct  e&50  Kith  cHcnt  thv^  h'^lpirc  V«  i^**  y^^»  ^  . 

15*   Adopt  loi^urcly  paoo      clii^nt  Iv.u  fcf-lii)^  you  coDsidor  iii3  t>it;>::tlon  6erioxi: 
26*   AUo\/  KiUfA'icl%;i;U  tiiy>  U>  It^Hrn  Uiu  f^cr.s  tJvit  cr;abla  you  to  \;ndci*otcrJ  tho 
pivblca  involv^^  d#  '  - 

Vio\f  ^11  picblor(.(>  co:i£roi;tii);:  tho  cliont  fr^:a  hlo  poi^t  of  view* 
le*   t\oko  alloivanco  for  yotu*  pro*-cor.colvcd  not,toM  cbout  bi»  jircblor.:;^  rov*  yovr 

taisoa  and  prcjudicoa#  4^ 
19^   J*cct  cliout  on       ov.u  tcir«3,  ^  ' 

20#   Cainy  Ueop  fa»d  d^sci-vc  tho  cllcuit^a  ^o  ^ 
21*    Idiuitiry  y6or^vlf  \AitrtU:3JLtut  Ua^ou^rli  citiiirr  oxporior-^o^t  point  of  viCf/,* 

c  mutv^i  liiiCii*  or  diullltol^  ^ 
22*   Caiii  c;)rtj:c.«fehoti;c  irx^ijiiitiinto  problci'j^  confrCTitir.,^  tha  cli^ifnt*  t 
22,   A£^sif;ivt>i;r:va  Citutw  tti/h'j  cliar.t,  r^'rv  ^fccri!'^  I? /at  otntv'j  Ix*  one  of  hia 
i;x»st  ^:rioeXc;:;u  pou.v::raslpnu»  ^  Y^^"  ^  


26^^^.-^^};  <iv^;^t.ior.o%^ch  do  not.  Acj^ly  i^ricir  :v:!Ji^er#  .  . 

Viike  ci^t!  liOtr  13p  iUiuiid  i!i,;iiiU:>t  jjv*  or  i::^;  or^ir♦ori^.• 
AvoJ.d  is.ytia;;  »^rot;iid  tho  cliciX  cr  cx^^^lluj:  iniciTution  i>i.ui*i-t  Ida  v  ill 
or  I.r:o'Alc(i!Lw;» 

A.l'Ku;  tho  c\i'.rnt  to  toll- his  ntoiy  ir.  tiiti  ov^n  v/ny  f\ud  to  tiMio  mIo  vU/j  in 
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thJSiih^^*"*  ^  Wiirit  for  hkoolf  flcd  giyo  hUa  tiii»  to  think  hla  nituatlon 
32.  iiftko  your  i«lKdf/4-a<.t,  that  l5,  bo  t»ure  you  wctoratard  v?nit  cUont  &a«o  utet 

•     .  IjjX  JoUofa  up  ^v»ry  Important  cluo  for  interest  to  tho  cUont. 

-  "ato,      »lirfti„S  help.  ^^  c»pl«„„tl,g 

*  •    .  ^  \  ■       '.  *  ,  ■  *■  .       •  •  ■ 

AO.  ChccJc  thXotory  In  your  ownknd  to  ooo  if  tho.ro  ero  Incomifltenoioa 
l)J.al  ;iLh.ii«oi»latonoio3  m  iaicunrforr.tanait.ra.  xncomiatenoioa. 
i^f •  f ?f  f^f  ^-^'^  ^y^"S  tlat  tho  truth  io  told  to  fricAda  and  lio3  to  enoud^ 

^*   JJoS^JTk*'  <'^«»^      fioliV^  to  folsiiV  ct^ U  out  bntI?ir?-iho 

^  /*ct8      tho  caao      far  fto  they  ttro  lajovn  to  you.  ow'i"  S  two 

iV,    Closi«^  tho  Xntarviow  '  ^ 

Cloao  Intonra.^,/  vhen  client  io  ct  caao  ccobiomlly  . 

^  •   if        aur""'  '^r''''''''''^'  ^'^^^  atai  h.vo  Bo^uZ'^  i::?orta^ 

if  tlicro  io  oro'thiivs  olso  cUei:t  vuntn  to  talk  fttout.  t.o 
•*.hat  oloo  wovoU  you  c;iro  to  telit^?"   ^Vhat  didnH  wq  touch  cnY« 
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SUSQUEHANNA  IN^RMEDiATE  I 

p.  O.  BOX  213  —  LEWZ8BURG.  PENNJL  I7g37 
717-524^1 

September  17,  1973 


JffiMORANDliM:  ' 
TO:  All  PPC's  on  Project  IMPROVE 

FROM:         Carl  Peppertaan,  Project  Coordinator 
SUBJECT:    Training  ^iessions  for  Para-Prof ess lonal  Cdunselors 


Inlng  Si 


Tralfilng  sessions  for  all  PPC's  assigned  to  Project  IMPROVE  will  begin 
on  Tuesday,  September  25  from  2:00  -  A:00  p.m.  at  the  CSIU  office  in 
Lewisburg*  . 

The  first  session  will  be  devoted  to  a  general  project  orientation  and 
specific  coverage  of  project  objectlvies  and  activities. 

Additional  specific  tiJoining  in  interviewing  techniques,  career  education 
approaches,  and  family  counseling  strategies  will  be  covered  in  later  sessions. 

Please  notify  me  before  Friday  3:00  P.M.  if  you  cannot  attend  thi$ 
session.  •  . 


SUSQUEHANNA  INTERMEDIATE  UNIT 

p.  O.  80X  2^  —  LEmSURa  P^A.' 17837 

.  October  15,  1973 


MEMOKANDOM: 


TO:  All  PPC's  on  Project  IMPROVE 


FROM: 


Carl  Pepperman,  Project  Cqtrdlnator 


9- 


SUBJECT;    Second  Training  Session  for  Para-Professlonal  Counselors 

„in  i'"*^"*"*  session  for  all  PPC's  assigned  to  Ptoj*ct  IMPROVE 

will  b«  held  on  Tuesday,  October  23  from  1:30  to  4:00  p.m.  at  the  CSIU  ^ 
office  In  Lcwlsburg.  _  •'  • 

..u  to  continuing  GUI'  discussloii  relative  to  bulldlnc  relatlonshlo 

lis  we  expect  to  ^over  some  material  relative  to  CareeJ  Id^caJlon 

and  the  clients  you  aye  working  with.  ^««.j^vu 

\  .  Please^notlf^r  me  beforp  Friday  3:'qo  p.m.  If  you  cannot  attend  this 
CWPrkag  V  'J' 


SUSQUEHAljlNA  INTERMEDIATE  UNIT 

\y  .  -    P.  O.  BOX  218  —  LEWISBUHG.  PENNA,  17837  . 

7i7-A24-4431 

•    ■  '  ■ .  ■    .,  ■     ?  ■;  ■  ■      •  ■ .  ■ 

November  26,  1973  ^ 


MEMORANDUM: 


TO:  All  PPC*s  on  Project  IMPROVE  |^ 

FROM:        Car>  Pepperman,  Project  Coordinator  v 
STUBJECf:    Third  Training  Session  for  Para-Professional  Counselors 


V 


The  third  training  sessiog^  for  all  PPC's  assigned  to  Project*  IMPROVE^ 
wtn  be  h^ld  on  Tuesday,  December  4  from  1:30*  to  4:00  p.m.  at  the  CSlU 
office  in  Levfisburg. 

Please  be-  prepared  to  summarize  jfeur  work  t<rtlate  with  each  client;  - 
point  out  any  particular  problems  you  may  be  encountering  and  cite  any 
progress  you  have  noticed.    I  will  provide  some Turther  direction  wtth 
respect  to  establishing  a(^loser  relationshij)  with  the  clierjt's  family.^ 

Please  notify  me  before  Friday  3:00  p.m.  if  you  cannot  att^d  this  x 
session.  ' 

CWP:kag  - 


CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA  INTEKMEDIAl^:  UNIT 

p.  O.  BOX  213      I^yVISBUIICL  PJNNA.  17aS7     \  * 
,  717^24^31  \ 

*  December  5,  1973  ^ 


MEMORANDUM: 
TO:  PPd^Staff 
FROM:         Carl  Pepperman 
SUBJECT:    Pre- test  Results 


V  ■ 


In  response  to  some  of  your  inquiries,  I  am  enclosing  the  pre-test- 

scotcs  of  your  cllfents  on'^he  Crltes  survey  -  one- score  on -attitude  and 
one  score  on  maturity.  , 

■■       -   •  .  ^ 

The  yores  are  reported  In  relation  to  the  appropriate  grade  level 
norm  (68X  of  the  students  constitute  the  average  gcouj^'^ln  the  norm  . 
population  for  our  CSIU  region). 

I  would  suggest  that  you  postpone  any  report  to  "the  students  themselves 
until  we  have  Had  a.  chance  to  disctiss  this. 


Pupil  Per$onne»  Sirvlces 
^     ,         B«x  213 

Lewisburg,  Penna.  17837 
VJ17.624-4431 


Pear  Parent; 


December  15,  1973 


Several*  months  af.o.  vliir  .  .       -  '  ^ 

^^^^  - 

y»V  do  not  approve  of  J  "^^  °^  """^  "Islts  SrSf  ^?         '^l-lncluslve  , 

Slnccrelyjmujs_  ' 


■    J^'J,*'«PPer4i,^  Director 
J'upll  Personnel' ^Irvices 


V 


->  P^-i-ion  for  .y  son/daught.r, 

to  participate  in  any  community 


visit  approved,by' the  Central 

-rvices  staff  ^.rin,  the  1973  7—  -"-^'^-e  ^"U  Pupil  Personnel 

6-  Lne  xy/3-74  school  term     ''l  1 

intermedia^c  unit  personnel  '  ^^^^npt  the  school  district,  N 

personnel,  or  mv  ehri,i»„  ^__  ,    '  <  • 


intermedia^.  unit  personnel  '  ^^^-P*^  the  school  dist', 

personnel,  or  my  child's  teacher 
accident  or  injury  thft  .i.h.  "'^'^'^  liabil,% 

J  ry  tnat  mighf  occur  in  the  fielrf  ^  ^ 

"^^^  trip  experience. 


:F 


CENTRAL  SUSQUEHANNA  IN^ER^M)mTE 

P.  .O.  BOX  213  —  LEWISBURG.  PENNA.  17837 
-         .     '  717-524-4431  ^' 

:  '    ^  .    January  10,  1974 


^  ■ 


MEMORANDUM: 

TO:  Project  IMPROVE  staff  \ 

FROM:         Carl  Pejiperman 

^JECT:    February  staff  meeting 

•  ■  i\ 

■  I  /      ,  ,  • 

,    The  nextvst^ff  meeting  Will  be^held  on  Thursday,  February  7, 
at  2:00  P.M.  in  Shainokin  at  i^he  Northumberland  County  Board  of 
Assistance  office,  401  WestTChestnufe^treet.    Mr.  James  Jones, 
Di^ctor  of  Social  Servlc^  will  be  odt  host. 

OuV  discussion  wilX  again  focus  upon  client  reports  given  by 
the  Park-professional /Counselors.    fPC^s  should  be  prepared  to 
review  his  progress  y^ith  each  client.    Mr.  Jones  and  his  staff  may 


^  wish        add  to  our  Understanding  of  ^  the  client 's  family  and 

sitiiatinn—  '  /  Ut.  ' 


s i  tua. t lon^  '  /  ^^ 


home 


Also,  each/PPC  should  be  priepared  to- submit  a  slLmnary  of  all 
♦client  contact  (itemized  by  contact,  if  possible).    These  summaries 
will  he  place^d  in  the  Project  IMPROVE  files  at  the  CSIU  central 
office.    Confidentiality  of  these  il4terview  summaries  will  be  main- 
tained.        ^  ^  \  V 


If/you  have  any  questions  about  tKese  client  contact  summaries, 
please  call  me. 


■/ 


Also,  if  you  need  a,  ride  to  the  February  7  meeting,  call  me 
avj4  perhaps  we  can  arrange  for  someone  to  pick  you  up. 

/■'  '  '  '  ■  V     ■      ■  ,     -        '  ■  " 


ERIC 


MEMORANDUM:\  ^ 

TO:  l*rtfject(^MPROVE  Sta?f  N^^^ 

FROM:  "V  e^l  PeppertnarrO*  '         '         "    n  ' 

fx  ■     ,  ,  _  •    ■  .V         •,      ^-  ■  \- 

n  1  Staff.  Meeting  "  ,  X  '    ,     \  ^ 

■  I  ^  ■  ■  ■  -  '  '  ■  .  ' 

.  S  j  •    -^,'N  '    ■'•  '  ^'     ■        ■ '      ' I 

The  next  staff  meeting        be  held  on  Monday,  April  8,  1974  ' 
at  3; 00  P:M.  iivthe  PupiT  Persosnrtel  Services  office  at  the  Central 
Susquehanna  rnterm^diate- Urn' t  oTfTfce  in  Lewisburg. 

Our  discMssion  ^Ml  again  focus  upon  client  reports  given-byi- 
the  Para-professional  GouriselorS  ,artd  the  pfeople  working  v<Uli  the. 

Role  Model  Volunteers.      ^    ^  •%  • 

,  ■    ■     .  •    .  ,    *  - 

Each  PPC  should  j)e ^epared  to  bring  us  iipt-tordate  on  client 
-contacts  that  have  occurretf  sinc^  the  last  m^trng.    Bring  along 
any  ^^uestions  that  you  might  have  on  your  role  or  your  client. 

Please  let  me  Know  byxFi/iday,  April  5  at  3:00  if  you  cannot 
attend  this  meeting.  * 


\  ■ 


ottrAl^susquehanna  intermediate  jjNrr 

 -^-^tO.  BOX  213  —  LEWISBUBa  PENNA.  17837 

'i'.  ■  *  ■     •  ■ 

717-524-4431 


TO:' 
FROM; 
SUBJECT 
DATE: 


MEMORANDUM:      •  .      '  i 

All  Paraprofessional  Counsel o»*fif  in  Project  IMPROVE 

Carl  Pepperman ,  Di  rector 

V '    .  ■       ■  ■    ■  » 
Final  Meeting 

May  2,  1974 


1 


the  final  meeting  for  the  PRC's  in  Project  IMPROVE  will>l)e 
\  held  on  Tuesday,  May  21 'at  2:00  P.M.  in  the  PPSvoffice.  Please 
plan  to  both  hand  in  your  final  student  reports  at  that  time  and 
also  return  all  materials  borrowed  from  tho^CSIU. 

Anyone  not  able  to  meet  at  that  time  should  call  the  office 
.^and  arrange  a  timc!^  when  he/she  could  come  in  to  give  us  the 
final  reports. 

P.lease  inform  all  your  students  that  follow-up  meetings 
will  be  made  during  the  sunlmer* 

Please  confirm  your  attendance  at  this  meeting  by  May  14th. 


E 


ACCESSZON  miMBtRl  VT102tSl 


/rmet  a  ^mMii  to  oevelq^  4  ussii*  i^iiUl  report. 

AUTNdRt 


SORTNEUf  GEORGE. 


'*Sf?!iI?*i,.*Sf^*-°'''^**^^'-  •PROGRAM  DESCRlPTIONSt  *ELECTRON|CSir 

♦T«ADE  AND  tNOOSTRIAL  EOOCATIONl  SECONDARY  EOUCATZONt  PEAStB||.|iy 

EORS  PRICEl    MF  AND  HC  AyAILABILlTY  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  VOU  9*  NO*  5. 
DESCRIPTIVE  NDTEf    UP*       y ,  -  v  .  i 


*5II!J£I^J^S  DESCRIBES  A  PROJECT  TO  DETBWINE  THt    v  * 

!!£??1!I  electronics  CLASS.  IT  WAS  COWUCTED  OVER  A  Tm'm*l^^^lii^9-f$m-^^ 
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SCHEMAHCS,  AND  CONSTRUCTED  THE  LASER.  THROUGH  THE  PROJECT  IT^NAriiS^Ilia^ 
IriLISf  CONSTRUCTION  OP  A  LASER  IS  A  VALUAIILE  PRACfKAL  EXERCISE  St^W^ 
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lifSTITUTION  NAMES    SOUTHEASTERN  INDIANA  VOCATIONAL  ^HOOLt  VERSAILLES.  . 
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EDUCATION,  INDIANAPOLIS.  I  INDIANA  STATE  DEPT.  OF>l*l»  iNSRlierSN"^ 
iRiJSJISh":  OIV.  OF  VOCATIONAL  fDUCAtlONf  I  OPFICi^  IbSfei^^ 
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ABSTRACT 

The  problem  to  be  Invefstlgated^was  to  detennlne  the  feasi- 
bility of  designing,  developing  and  building  a  laser  as  a  project 
in  a  secondary  electronics  class^    The  project  was  conducted  over- 
a  two-year  period  (1973-^74^  1974-75)  and  involved  eighty  Junior 
and  senior  ht^h  schpol  students  enrolled  in  the  electronics  class 
at  the  Southeasteirn  Indiana  Vocational  School,    Students  attended 
from  participating  high  schools. 

Objectives  for  the  project  included: 

1,  To  determine  the  feasibility  df  building  a  laser  in  a 
secondary  electronics  class, 

" .       ■  *. 

2,  To  assess  the  value  of  such  a  project  to  the  electronics 
curriculum. 

3,  To  provide  students  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  a 
project  not  normally  available  to  secondary  students, 

4,  To  develop  methods  and  techniques  of  completing  projects 
of  this  ^nature  thi^t  can  be  shared  with  other  schools. 

To  complete  the  project  the  students  itivestigated  research 
material,  developed  schematics  and  constructed  the  laser  under  the 
supervision  of  the  instructor.    Senior  students,  as  the. advanced 
students,  w^dre  given  the  leadership  res.ponsibilities  for  the  projects 

m    Through  the  project  it  was  determined  tAat  the  construction  of  a 
laser  is  a  valuable  prac^ic^Kexerclse  for  secondary  students,  *  The 
project  stimulated  and  motivated  the  students.    Upon  completion,  the 
laser  can  be\ utilized  by  future  Htudents  in  a  variety  of  applications 
related  to  l^ser  technology, 

STATEMENT  OF  ^BLEM 

Refer  to  III.  ABSTRACT 

PRIORITY  AREA  % 

The  primaryv  purpose  of;  therefore,  the  maiw  pri^tity  for  the 
projec't  was  to  introduce  laser  .technology  into  the 'eiectroriic« 
curriculum  at  the  Southeastern  Indiana  Vocational  School,    Aa  a 
.aecondary  priority,  it  was  expectad  that  the  project  would  indicate 
the  practicability  of  other  achoola  introducing  laMr ..technology 
into  the  curriculum. 


VI,      STRATEGIES       .  ;  j.- 

As  described  In  III.  ABSTRACT 
VH.  ANALYSIS 

■  •  ■ 

Under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor,  the  students  con- 
structed a  laser  over  a  two-year  period.    To  facilitate  the  project,  • 
research  materials  vere  secured  from  the  groups  or  organizations 
listed  under  X.    A.  References. 

VIII.  FINDINGS 

During  the  course  of  the  project,  the  findings  were  as  follows: 

IT"  1.    The  construction  of  a  helium  laser  is  a  practical  learning  « 
experience  and  is  within  the  capabilities  of  a  class  of  « 
secondary  electronics  students.  •  * 

f.    the  construction  of  a  laser  of  this  type  mak«8  possible  \he 
teaching  of  th^  principles  pf  laser  technology  witlv  miftiminn 
^  risk  to  the  safety  of  the  students  or  to  property. 

^       3.    Once  completed,  the  possession  of  a  laser  makes  possible 
the  instruction  of  subsequent  groups  of  students  the 
principles  bf  laser  technology. 

4.    Having  completed  the  project,  the  information  gained  is 
available  to  other  interested  parties.    Ofchera  who  mayb^ 
interested  in  similar  projects  may  be  able  (o  complete'  their 
projects  more  efficiently  as  a  result  of  the  exiieri^ce 
gained  in  this  project.  1 


i 


IX. 


EVALUATION 

Thie  following  criteria  were  used  Ui  evaluate  the  project: 

1.  The  extent  to  which  the  jproject  was  completed  'in  accordance 
with  the  design  and  cohtt ruction  standards  established  at 
the  outset.  'V 

2.  The  extent  to  which  students  werc^  given  an  opportunity  to 
gain  experience  they  would  not  have  re^lvetf^  in  other ^aiine|*« 

3.  The  degree  to  >^hich  tphe  students  were  ittotivated  by  the  |wroJ^|Ct* 

4.  The  degree  to  which  the  laser  is  utilised  in  the  Instructioial 
/  program  after  the  project  is  completed. 


5.    The  extent  to  which  the  information  leat^hed  can  be  utilized 


other  institutions  or  by  subsequent  groups  at  this  institutioiji 


5' 


CONCLUSIONS^  A^  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  overall  assessment  of  the  project  is  favorable,  ^^The 
primary  objectives. were  met  and  the  evaluation  determined  that  it  • 
!^s  a  good  learning  experience*  for  the  participants  and  will 
benefit  future  groupd  of  students.    The  one  difficulty  encountered 
related  to  the  length  of  time  that  was  required  to  complete  the 
project.    The  delay  in  the  compUtion  of  the  project  resulted  frdm 
the  necessity  of  completing,  the  laser  in  conjunctlop  with  otheV- 
currtcular  requirements.    It  w6uld  -be  recommei\ded  that  an  effort  be 
made  to  complete  future  projects 'in  a  shorter  time. 
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■ : :  \.  • 


*5^.!!!P**    •CURRICULUM  DESIGN t  ^ERFORNANCE  MSE|rEoDtA.TI(M|  *8mAVI0RAt  \ 
Qi^eCTIVESt  «VOCATIQNAL  AGRICULTURES  VOCATIONAL  AUCATlS^l  fSTUdllT  CENTBRGb 
CURRICULUNI  COURSE  0RGANI2ATI0«^EDULE  NODULI^         ^  ^  «»'ieifH» 


EO^S  PRICE!    NF  AND  HC  AVAILABlUTt  MIU  BE  ANNI 

>        .     .  • 

DESCRIPTIVE  NOTE  I    zif  * 


IN  VOL*  tf  NO«,  S 


'^SIKEIi    W«  ADVANTAGES  OF  A  NOOU^R  OESIGIH  CURiipiLUN  FRGGRAN  IN  ~ 
JSSi^!?*^*-  AfWULTukE  ARi  DISCUSSED  IN  THIS  FAFEH.  A  NODULE  IS  DEFINE  IB  A|  A  . 
!SiJ«St  <^HKi2Ji'*a"^«*       ^  IKTWOEO  LEARNING- OUTCOME  AND  CONSISTING m5iir 
CpNC»T»  PERFORMANCE  OBJECtlVESt  LEARNING  ACTlVltlES*  EVALUAHf^i^  AND^EWtt^ 
rJISH^^lJt?!!  M"«W«EHTS*  ARE  DESCRIBEit  AND  tHE  COMMON rcSilASj^mC^ 
LEARNING  NODULES  ARE  DISCUSSED.  AS  CONCEIVED  IN  THIS  PAFIr*  A  NoStt  DfSlI 
PROGRAM  IS  STUDENT-ORIENTED*  FLEXIBLE*  ADAFTS  EAStU  TO  tNDlVli^iiiiiii^^ 
2S2'*F!  Sr^?2**"^  FOR  ENRICHMWH  AND  AUONS  FOR  BETTER  *RmSlt^$^#;^' 

#  MI6MER  EdOCATION.  RECbHI«l»ATMi«  f&^^^ 

FACILITATING  iNITIATiS!  OF  A  MODULAR  DESIGN  PROGR#N  MrttPFERirUITS^ 
SUGGESTIONS.  FOR  ACTIVITIES  INVOLVING  THE  MAJOR  GROUPS  NX  THIN  THE 
IN4I  •  •  . 

*""■•...  .  "■■  •  •  .■  ' 

«SI  WTION  NAME  I    MASHINGTON  COUNTY  SCHOOLS*  ABINGDON*  f  A^  UTlV.  OF 
VOCATIONAL*  CAREER*  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION*  - 
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V 
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Introduction 


From  its  very  beginning  in  the  pubUc  schools  in  the  early  1^^  * 

■  '        ■  ■  -   ■    -  ..  ■  7-  ■ 

^  vpcational  education  in  ^gricultui^e  has  been  a  itiost  successful  venture,*^ 

The*  importance *and  success  of  agricultural  education  in  public  schoola 

gained  early  rec6gnition  worthy  of  special  funding,  ^tate  funds  and  Federal' 

funds  being  used  for  land -grant  colleges  were  combined,  to  provide  teachers 

and  schools  v^ere  farmers  could  receitte^  aglicolturial  ©duea^n.   In  1917  > 

the  Federal  Government  joined  the  States  in  fimding  agricultural  education 

by  passage  of  tiie  Smith-Hu^ies  Act.   Thej  single  purpose  of  this  Act  was  to  * 

prj^are  present  and  prospective  farmets  for  proficiency  in  farming;  This 

central  purpose  remained  unchanged  until  the  mid-1940*  s  when  teachers  of 

agriculture  in  some  .ptates  took  it  iqjon  tiiemselves  to  provide  their  students 
* .  ■  '        ...  9- 
'  with  trainmg  in  agricultiiral  areas  otlier  t^  Schools  began  to 

broaden  ^ei r  agricultural  curricula  to  include  such  off-farm  occupational 

areas  as;ornamental  horticulture,  agricultural  mechanics;  and  conservation 

■   *■  '    •  ^  ♦  ■  ■" 

■.  ■    .  ■         fi     ■  .-  ■  ■ 

luuf  tprestry, .  The  Vocatidirial  Education  Act  passed  by  Confess  j|i  1963 

_  ■  ■   i---    ^  '  .  '        .  ■  ■    ■  -■' 

"  formally  recognized  these  areas  of  off-farm  agricultural  (^cupations* 

One  of  the  strengths  of  vocatioU^d  education  in  agriculture  has  been 

Its  ability  to  move  in  new  directions,  thereby  meeting  the  everchanging  demands* 

*     •  ■         ■■    *  ■ 

Tiiese  nevi^irections  seldom  mdan  fiill  180-degree  turns.  More  often  they  take 
the  fbrm^of  modiJftcations;  isaterations;  and  innovations,   Nfew  directions  have 
^^toged  from  modest  turns  of  a*f6w  degrees  for  installirtg  a  ne^  instructional 

■  ■  ■    i      ■  :  , 


strategy  to  the  major  directional  changes^  initiated  by  the  Vocational  Education 
Acts  of  1963  and  the  1968  Amendments.  Vocational  educators,  and  especially 
agrlculttiral,e(Jucat;ors,  have  demosstratad  the  abUity  to  restructure  and  re-..  ' 
design  programs  to  rheet  the  needs  of  a  /ynamlc  and  changing  industry.  This 
is  not  an  easy  task  in  a  technological  society  where  knowledge  is  doubling  every 
fifteen  years.   The  task  may  well  be  more  difficult  in  education  where  the  pace 

/Of  innovation  diffusion  is  often  slow.  Tliere  Is  abundant  research  evidence 
suggesting  tliat  it  has  taken  as  long  as  fifty  years  to  dtfftis^^an  innovation 

^  thrpughout  the  edacdtional  system.  ^ 

•  Our  educational  system  has^ically  created  a  classroom  of  a  single 
%i     .  «  ■  .  ^  .  •  .  \   "  • 

I  mold  e:q)ecting  every  student  to  fit  into. this  mold.   Tlie  instructional  setting 

ha  a  been  teacher  centered  rather  than  student  centered, » and  subject:  matter 

oriented  rather  tlian  student  goaTorieiited.   Even  thoiigji  the' time  lag  between 

new  methods  or  approache^^d  their  adomion  has  been  speeded  spme\vhat, 

the  lag  remains  a  symptiim  of  inability  to  cqpe  with  change.   As  the  rate  of 

that  change  increases  there  is  an  ever -Inc reining  demand  to  apply  new 

strategies  to  curriculum  development  and  instructioa* 

These  demands  take  m&hy  forms.   A  new  era  of  relevance  and  account*-  ' 

I-  .     .  ■   .,  ■■  /  ■   '      r  ■  -       ■   ■  - 

ability^  cries  out  for  criterion  referfenpedl  instruction,  performance  objectives, 
and  competency  based  teacher  educatioa   The  Deed  to  expand  and  enrich  services 
with  the  application  of  limited  respurces^as  pointed  a  new  direction  toward  cost 
effectiveness  studies,  differentiated  staffing,  and  management  by  obgectivea  The 
need  to  serye  learners  vdth  a  broad  spectrum  of  disadvantagement  has  intensified 


concerns  for  Indivklualteed  instruction,  innoyatlve  iearnihg  systems,  modules 
and  audio -vided  tutorial  experimentation.  To  correct  the  fiillures  of  general 
education  a  riationai  effort  has  been  launched  for  the  infusion  of  career  education 
into  the  educational  systems  7-  K  through  12  and  beypbd.    '  . 

Problem  .      y  m 

■  ■      ...  -  ■:Vv.:  jr  ■  - 

Vocational  curricular  patterns  should  be  designed  to  flow  from  orientation 
tekexplorution  to  Skill  development   Such  is  not  th«^ase  in  some  vocational  pro- 
tams  as  tlite  curricular  pattern  reflects  a  heavy  reliance  on  teacher  interest 
and  pas^practice.   Oftimes  there  is  overlap  or  redundancy;  seldohTdpes  one 
find  a  fully  integrated  curricular  pattern  from  the  lowest  levels  of  each  vocational 
program  throu^^^skUl^^evelopment.      ^    .   '  : 

In  agricultural  education  a.particular  problem  lncu)rtlculnm  development 
exists  as  emerging  specializations  within  the  field  of  agriculture  are  implemented. 
Exploratory  programis  featuring  "team^aching"  between  teachers' in  ^vo  or  three 
specializations  demands  a  morefhighly  coordinated  curriculum.  The  curricular  " 

'  f  '  •  ■  '  ^ 

pattern  shoidd  accommodate  team  sharing  of  faeUiti^s;  it  should  prouide  an 
opportlfciity  for  a  student  to  individualize  an  instructional  package  to  iftlet  hisor 
her  objectives;  and  it  must  incorporate  enough  instru(:tiqnal  guidance  to  be  pragmatic 
for  a  contemporary  agriculture  instructor  who  has  a  minimum  of  iil|nning  time.  The* 
modular  approach  to  curriqMium  design  offers  possibUities  irf-achievin^^se  ob- 

.....  ^  ^ 

•  ♦ 

jectives.  c  "  ^  § 


Analysis  and  Findings  ^  * 

.    '  \  ••  ■  ■  ■      ■  ■ ,      .J.  ■    •  , '   '         '  • . 

Webster  defines  a  piodule  as  a  unit  or  standard  of  measure.  More  broadly 

used  tlie  term  rnodular  itnplies  a  commensurate  dimension*  the  equability  of 

arrangement  with  exact  fit  in  more  tlian  one  sequence  or  directioQ.  ^|^ular  is 

characterized  by  the  use  of  structutally  independent  interchangeable  assemblies. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  publication  a  mtocjule  is  defined  as  "a  unit  of.curriculum 

based  on  intended  learning  outcomes'*.   For  curriculum  and  ins^tructidn  develop- 

ment  purposes  modules  will  be  recognized  as  having  both  sequential  and  pre- 

requisite  aspects.  '  ^1 

The  literature jregarding  instructional  module  design  and  developi^^ts 

includes  a  number  of  models  or  formats.   The  elements  or  components  of  the 

Various  fbrmatts,  ^Itliough  variable  to  some  exteht,  carry  many  common 

■  •  •  . 

characteristics.   TTie  following  elements  and  format  are  most  frequently  used. 
\     Topic  Statei;t)ent  -  Suj^^t  matter  to  be  taught  . 
2.    Rationale  -  Reason  ^r  learning  material  (value  to  student)  . 


3.  Concept  Statement  and  Pre* requisites 

4.  Concept  , 


Behavioral  Objective  ' 
6.    f  re-test  -  ^ 

7*    Suggested  teacher  techniques 


G)  DiScson  and  Saxe.  "Tartnets  for  Educational  Reform  and  Renewal'* 

McCoutchan  Publishing  Corporation,  2526  Groi/e  Street,  Be|icley, 
.     California  94704  ^ 


8.    Suggest!^  situdent  activi^es  |^ 
,9.    'Multimedia  Resources  '  , 

■  -  ■   ■   ■   .■  ■  :     ■  ■■■/ 

1(X  :  Post-test  and  Evaluation 

U.    Remediation  Flans 

12.;  General/Reassessment  Potential 
Although  this  list  irM^ludes  a  format  consisting  of  twelve  elements,  in  general 
pract^,  modules  are  most  commonly  br;pnized  under  the  foUojving;  components: 
X        1.  Title 

•  -    ■  -J  . 

IT.  ■ 

2.    Unit  Concept  and/or  Description  . 

Hie  unit  concept  Is  a  rationale  statement  regardiilg 

•      .  ■  • 
the  area  convered  {>y  tlie  instructional  unit  The 

*  description  Is  a  brief  paragri^ph  which  gives  the 

reader  a  tliumbnail  description  oi  tiie  knowledge, 

skills  and  altitudes  that  a  student  will  gain  if  this 

ini>dule  is  jiart  of  his  occupational  program  goals. 

Major  Units  ot  Divisions  of  Content  * 

This  element  of  a  module  presents  in  outline  form 

the  content  of  the  module  and  the  ordeju^n  Avhich  it 

.       will^be  covered*  Thi^  element  ma]^be  divided 

8uj)-unit8\vhich  are  the  rtvajor  subdivisions  of  a 

•    #         ■  "   •    ■  i  -  '  . "     '  Mi 

modules  contenti 


 ^  i^*/ 

• ...  ■  •   .      ■  fi^-^' . 

4.    Student  (Learner)  Performance'  CX}Jectives| 


v  • 


^ach  module  vvUl  normally  contain  performance  objective's.  TMse 

are  statements  of  what  a,  student  \vill  be  aJblc  to  do^upon  completion 

^  of  the  modide  (after  instruction)  which  the  student  was  not  able  to 

do  prior  to  completing  the  module.   The  objectives  may  state  where 

the  student  will  be  doing  the  activity  (field,  laboratory,  or  classroom)^ 

the  conditions  under  which  the  student  will  operate  (for  example  "given 

r.set  of  pruning  tools  sharpen,  adjust  and  sterilize  the  tools)  and  the 

level  of  perfgrmancc  tlie  student  is  expectod  to  achitgye  (foir  example, 

how  long  v.ill  it  take  him  to  dig  and  burlap  an  18  inch  high  ehrub. ) 

All  otlier  components' or  Elements  of  a  modular  unit  are  de\relppcd 

from  the  performancq  objectives.   The  objectives  are  stjf^  in  student 

terms  at  a  terminal  perlprmance  leveL   Tlie  ter^ninal  performances 

have  been  defined  from  an  analysis  of  competencies  necessary  f(^3r 

succes:  Tul  performance  in  entry  level  occupations. 

Tlic  perfomiance  objectivtes  of  the  modules  may  serve  as  an  aid  to 

curriculum  specialists  and  teachers  in  defining  the  competencies  ^ 

^which  can  and  should  be  acquired  by  students.   ;  ' 
-  ■       ■  '  ■  ■  ■      •  * 

Most  modules  will  include  a  statement  of  how  \vell  the  competency 

should  be  performed  (leVel  of  performance)  anS  the  condl^ons  under  ^ 

which  it  should  be  perfojrmed.   However,  the  competent  vocational 

teacher  is  in  the  best  position  to  establish  **how  well'*  and  *'under  what 

conditions**.  The  intent  in  module  design  is  to  direct  attention  to  those 

conditions  which  may  significantly  affect  achieving  the  performance  and  also  to 

identify  standards  which  mdy  be  especially  important  to  success  in  the  industry. 


5.  Content     '  "^r 

■"       V   "...  . '  ...    ''i-  ^  ■  .    '        ■  . 

In- a  modMlsr  design  system  the  modules  taught  are  ihpse  that 

are  needed  by  the  greatest  mtmber  of  stud6ht&  An  adequate 

content  section  for  each  module  will  reinforce  the  teachets 

knowledge  and  competency  in  tlie  a^ea  of  Instructlda  This  is 

imporiaqlt  to  assisting  tlie  teacher  in  preparing  to  teaqh  tfio^e 

'   modules  which  are  based  on  the  students  nedds. ,  >^ 

Some  modules  v/ill  dcs:;ribe  content  by  listing  instructional  area 

■   ■ '   • -i.  -  ■  ,  ■   •  ^ 

titles  rather  tlian  displaying  a  content  outline*    However,  most 
modules  will  include  v  description  of  content  In  some  form.  The 
performance  objectives  arc  descriptions  of  intended  learning  out- 
coiTies*  which  require  tlie  acquisition  df  certain  knowledge  and  skills. 
The  conter.t  elen^ent  of  modules  will  reflect  that  material  or  subject 
matter  which  is  relevant  to  the  module  objectives. 

6.  Teaching  Methods     >  *  *  .  ' 

■ .    ■  ► 

,  The  specific  prescrif)tian  for  teaching  a  "module  is  usually  Icjft  to 

the  teaci;er.  '  However,  .some  modules  \vill  carry  ofv^ element  which 
•  '    .•  '  . 

^     suggests  teaching  metliods  and  techniques.   This  component  of  a 
mediae  ^N^l^  provide  the  teacher  with  some  suggested  tqehniques 
*    of  teaching  for  the  material  fduHd  under  tlie'content  area.  Various 
audiovisual  aldS^  field  trips,  anc^  group  instruction  ideas  which 
will  he^p  .icnd  variety  are  listed       /' '       f  •       ^       .      ,  - 


7.  Student  Learning  Activities 

\        This  element  o6ithe  module  provides. suggested  ways  in  which 
^  ■   ^         students  may  be  actively  Involved  in  learning  activities  tliat  i  ^ 

Twill  helprtiieiji  achieve  tiie  stated  objectives.   In  most  modules  . 
*      this  element  is  based  on  the  assumption  tltat  learning  is  a  self  • 

■■ ■    .    /  ■  •  \,-\ 

»    active  process  and  the  emphasis  is  on  "doing**.   Most  modules         ^  • 
\vill  reflect  this  "doing"  principle  gnd  the  student  activity 
section  Vn^tii  n  variety  of  activities  y/nicli  are  based  on  the  '  - 

perforrnantre  objectivcfi,    Tiiey  are  suggested  as  appronclies 
tlKit  may  be  used  ralJier  than  intcnclcd  to  be  the  ccniple^^^ 
activities  which  would  provide  the  most  ^ffcdtive  learning. 
•  .  The  suggested  activities  for  each  objective  may  or  may  not  cover ' 

tlie  entire  objective.   Ihcrcfore,  development  of  otlier  activities 
for  tlie  locrJ  program  will  be  necessary  in  developing  a  com- 
prehcnsive  program.  "  . 

8.  Evaluations  of  Student's  Performances  • 

The  student  evaluation  element  will  be  based  upon  clearly  seated 
performance  objectives.   The  objectives  wlU  be  e^licitly  stated 
as  to  what  terminal  performance  is  expected  on  the  part  of  tJie  learner, 
and,  to  some  extent,  4ic^*  well  and  under  what  conditions.   The  evaluation 

uses  the  stated  objectives  as  a  reference  point  to  determine  "Qiri  the; 

.    '  ■    ■  .    ^     ■      .         ■       *       •  *r 

studcfnt  achieve* thfe  desired  performance  leyel?"  . 


ERJC  ^ 


A  mniibd!r  qf  ways  of  determining  when  a  student  has  reached  the  - 
desired  level  of  achievement  (performance  objectives)  maybe 
^  noted  in  this  element  t>fV  module^   Evaludtives  methods  may  / 
range  from  written  tests  to  "hands-on"  skill  tesdfing.   The  emohasis 

•       :  ■         ,  .,■  "'./  ;' 

in  niodjLilar  evaluation  wil^  beti  continuous  assesstricnt  throughout 
the  modi^le  rathcFthan  a  single  test  given  at  ^ie  end.   When  the'^    ' » 
learner  reaches  tlie  level  of  eUlll  development  sta^ed*as  an  i>bjective, 
evaluation  is  carricjd  out  and  aptivitj' toward  t!ie  ne?ct  objecitivC'can  ' 
.  begiiu   Wien  the  agreed  upon  objectives  have  Iteen'accomriUshed, ' 
tlie  learner  has  camplet4?cl  Xho  module.  ^  Reiiifprcem.ent  caA  l>e  • 
achieved  throi»i^jh  further  dasy  work  e^M  actual  work  CJi^oerience. 


The  type  of  evaluatibn  procccc  is  deje-  nined  Inpai't  by  mc  nature 
of  the  objeqlivt-v  Ho.wever,  in  ctetornjiiliiig  this.  rrib^Jip^  olC  evaluation, 

^   **  .'V  ■  -  •        n  ' 

Uie  local  situation  would-be  c6iiridered  willi  such  variables  as 
educational  retjources,  iscliool  policies,  *&nd  partipiilar  needs  of 
students,      ;  • 


Resource  Materials  ,  ^ 


This  module  component  list^  materials  found  to  be  help  '  ^ 

teaching  the  p:iodule.  The  resources  may  lil^ibde  books,  bulletins, 
periodicals,  audiovlsuils  and  equipment.   In  some  situations  there, 
piay  be  a  choice  of  reforences  because  two  equally  goocf  sources  are 
available.' ^  In  this^  situation;  the  teacher  can  select  that  reference 


,  •  :    ivhich  is  best,  fitted  to  his  particular  approach. .  There  are  other 

modules  that  list  a  number  of  references  because  no  Single  reference 
covers  tlie  objectives  of  tlie  module.  References  suggested  for  our 
module  maybe  relevant  and 'sugg^est^d  for  ^several;  modules.  The  ^ 

•        *  -  ^  .  .  . 

list  of  sOggestcd  resource  materials  is  neyer  considered  final  and; 
•     -  complete.   Most  teachers  using  a  module  will  sedc  to  use  additional 
^      references  \vJuch  they  have  identified  V         '  '  * 

Resource  matcrhil«  will  aid  t'rc  teacher  in  preparing  to  teach  tlie 
•  module,    Tlie^y  arc  crpcci2hy  lielpfirl  in  idcntl^  • 

in-^^^ptjj^iiiforniatiun  regarSioi^  the  content  pvercd  by  the  mocljle. 

Although  modules  vary  in  tiicir  fonwat  and  design,  there  are  cox'eral  v  ; 

■  charac'rerietics  that  are  common  to  most  modules.   Tlie  fuUowang  arc 

«       /        (2)  ' 

.  thoGc  module  Chora cteiisUcfi  usually  fomid. 

*]^4odulciP  are  ufiuaJly  designeji  around  the  knov/lc:dges,  skUls  and  attitudes  a  ' 
etudent  needs  lor- entry  le\«(^r^mploynient   Tliese  needs  ore  ireflecfed  in  tl^e 
performance  obj^jctives  Which  are^^flCsented  to  Uic^student   These  objectives 
tell  the  student  what  skills  are  to  be  achieved,  and  how  perfonnahce  will  be 
evaluated   The  major  Emphasis  is  placed  oii  sk!^l  a^d  attitude  development 
•2m      hnmedtete  Goa-1  Attainment  ^ 

•  — ^  -  '  .  ,,     •  ■•  .;• 

In  looking  at  a  module  tlie  learner,  knows  what  he  or  she  Is  about  to  learn  and 

-  »  "  -     ■■  '  ■  r. 

under- what  conditions  the  learning  and  terminal  palrfcrrntance  will  take  place. 

(2)  Information  Y^carding  module  components,  char^^ristlcs  and  installati<^n  into  a 
currict|||im  is  tSkenin  part  from  "Modular  D&slpi  Approach  for  Agricultural  Ed- 

•   ucation"  Bureau  of  ^Secondary  Curriculum  Development,  New  York  State  Edification 
Department.  Albany,  New  York  1974     j\  ^ 


Under  these  learning  conditions  the  student  is  pble  to  attain  an  immediate 
goal.  As  soon  as  jthc  learner  dentonstrates  the  level  of  perfoi^mance  stated 
in  tlie  objective  he  or  she  can  be  given  credit  for  ttiis  aspef^t  of  the  total 
module.  Tlie  learner  i^^ien^^  to  move  on  to  the  next  objective. 
Free  Standing 

Most  nodules  are  designed  as  units  that  may  be. taught  individually  with 
a  minimum  of  prerequisites.   Some  modules,  of  coi^se,  suggest  that  a 
student  tcake  several  diffex^ent  rtfodales  in  a  planned  seqi^eilco*  Hovrever, 
wlicfnever  possible  modules  are  dcpigped  to  b^j  iii^!lvldual\y  "fcee  standing"* 

A  basic  ('are  of  modules  may  bo  u£f^^ red  to  provide  Introductory  dbiitcnt  at 

'   ■  ■     .    ■  .  ..    •  ■ 

tlic  beginning  of  a  program  in  order  to  plrcc  subsequent  spt;ciali2c4  movjulcs 

in  sc!f]uencfc^  1*  \*  '  ^  * 

Body  of  Relc;tQd  Contcvs^^ 

Since  each  madiile  will  usttally  contain  all  major  qomponcuts  of  &n 
in«ti"uctional  unit  (objcctfves  sub-units/ contont  methods,  lenrner 
actlvltic  s,  evaluation  aiid  resource  materials)  it  is  leadily  usable  by 
teact\prs,   Tho/total  module  contcrnt,  ordered  in  this  way,  aids  the  teacher 
who  may  not  have  a  strong  bn  -  gx'ound  in  a  particular  instructional  area* 
Hqwever,  the  scheduling  of  modules  requires  that  the  teacher  be  well  enough 
informed  to  teach  whichever  modules  are  needed  to  fulfill  stxident  needs* 
ContinuoUfS  Revision 

-     '  — * — i  '  ,       !  \    ■  ^ 

The.  Structure  of  modules  is  such  that  a  teacher  using  them  can  modify  and 

•         ■  <f 

change  them  continually.   TJie  use  of  modules  assumes  that  each  modular 


unit  vrill  be  maintained  in  its  useable  form  and  contains  current  materiaL 

■     "    .   '  ■■  '  ■ 

This  requires  that  the  teaclfer  user  be  atkrt  to  continuously  update  and 


^  ^  s 

revisb  certain  modules.         *  , 

•       •      ■  / 
.  ^  )■  -      ■  • 

Recommendations  . 


7/ 

r  desigiied  program  recjuire 


Tlie  initiation  of  a  modular  designed  program  requires  the  inv&lvement 
of  the  niajor  component  'groups  effecting  the  school  system.   The  lbllo\Ndng 

suggested  sequence  of  iuliiation  ^ciivitics  is  takr^n  largely  from  tlie  modular 

^  '      '  "    .  •  '  \'  ■ 

designed  approacli  c!ovclq>cd  for  occuj^atlonal  education  ?»i  ogriculture  in         ^  • 

(3)  '  \     -  *        '  V  -  V  ^ 

New/York,  .  w       ^  T  -  J 

■ '   .  y.  :       '  ( 

1.       Han  and  conduct  an  orientfttion  meeting  to  (i)  examine  tlie  modular 
ijlipro?  li  and  (2)  dccidQ^v;hnt!jer  or  not  t  >  initiate  tl)C^og3-am. 
A.        Persouiicil  to  include; 

*  (1)   AJl  teachers  of  agriculture.  All  teach ;^rs  should  be  inclikled 

sin^e  Urey  will  conduct  lie  modular  programs.  Couipletc 

.  teacher fpattlcipatipn, 'coq>erUtion  and  exp(!rll8e  are  osscntiaT 
*  *  '  ^\        '   ■      '  ' *  '  ^ 

from  the  beginning.  - .  . 

(2)  Other  teachers  wlio  mlRht  become  involved 

The  intent  of  modular  design  makes  the  inclusion  and  cooperation 

of  teachers  in  otiicr  pix>gram  areas  very  benefic/ial.  Ili^y  may 

■        ■        *  '     •  ' 

participate  in  the  instxuction  for  certain  modules  or  Uieir  students 

>  may  Avish  to  complete  selected  modules. 

•  .  .  . 

(3)  Modular  Desi^jn  Approach  for  Agricultural  Education,  Bureau  of  Secondary 
Curriculum  Development,  New  York  State  Education  Dci^artment 
Albany,  New  York,  1974  r  . 


Since  the  i*fodidar  pi*oga*^^^   is  student  centered  guidance  is  an 
extreirioiy  important  aspect  of  its  operation.    Guidance  pefsoiinel 
will  bcfinvolved  in  imtf^  school  and  student  contrlicts,  iin^prpgt^m 

setup  ajid'pre.sentation;  in  program  schedulliig  and  in/rcjj6:j,tihg 

' '    '  '  ■■      '     ■  ■ '  - '  .    '  '    ''  '.  '    • '  / 

student  prog.i;ess. 

Admin] s!;ratlon  '      f  ;      ,  ,  ' 

Tlie  clU(^*f;;school  olfi/cer.  c-u'ii[l  othf^::r>di.aklit;tr£itivc  porsonnel 
responsible  for  adrhinistcring  sC'COiyJar^^^  pro;^ rams  must  be  .  ^ 
intended  in  p.'cniijiiiig  i:  n;odi:iIa:r  progi.'am.    fn!.ii.al  program^m-  - 
plumeittation  niay  3ft'qiuTe  inane di^i to  GdmirilsLrntivc  decir^ions/ 
which  would  be.  based  en  an  understanding  of  tlie  sequential 
..events  3n  program  dt^r^^^^^  -  -  ■'  '• 

Members  pf  tlje  AgriculLural  Advisory  Commiti.ce    '  \ 
The  ad;^iso:.7  commitlee  can  play  a  definite  part  in  a  modular 
system.    In  addition  to  the  activities  usually  pearformed  by  tlie 
advisory  group,  tlie  modular  systen^  could  use  tlieir  assfistdnce 


■■I 


in:  (I)  Ideij|ifying. occupations  for  \vhic5h^tlie  agricultural  modules  ' 
would  prepare  students.    (2)  Identify  work  experieiice  stations  and  *^ 
(3)  Assist  tlie  teacher  in  selecting  appropriate  modules  of  instruction' 
for  occupational  titles  identified.         '  , 


1 
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(6)  *      Student' Representatives 

"       A  •    ■  *'        ^  ■     ■  • 

*      .  ■  A  modular  prograrn  is  Student  oriented.    Therefore,  students 
^  should  be  involved  in.  its  initiation.    They  car!  express  a  student 
point  of  view  important  to  tlie  "progTani  plamiers-aiid  are  logical 
reporters  af  the  program  to  fclio  v  s\^adents, 

(7)  .  Parents 

m 

Tii^parents  of  sludeijits  to  be;  nflccted  Jj|y  the  modular  sl^oiild  be 

kr.pt  informed.    Parcnttil  iiivolveirieni;  \M\  eii'iarice  ruppo'rt  lor 
•  ■  .         .  1  ■   *  ■  . 

..  the  p-rcgrum  \villiiii  lUo*i:cUool  con:!-  nimLy,    Iv  mocluIcG  aj  c  to 
.include  Avork  o'par^jiice  programs  il  is 

.7 

Tor  p^Toii.irj  to 

■C.  "The  orienlation.  meodrig-  agcu'/lu  choidd  iTrch'fd'c: 

(1)  Puipo.se  of  tl)e  j;es5:ion 

'    -  Eynlain  ^»o(lul^r  t;ye:t;em  ^ 

-\Sct  up  a  proccrj?3  fov  iniii.'ition,  coi^duct  and  evaluation  of  the  • 
system 

(2)  Discuiisioji  of  modular  design 

-  Concept  I  .  ; 

-  Examples      .  j 

'        I;  • 

-  Application  .J 
^  (3). .  ^   Outline  what  llie  group  is  attemptmg  to  accomplish 

-  Review  and  adopt  tlie  modular  system 

-  EstablishVbjectives 


Determine  specific  activities 
Establish  a  t|tiie  line 


-  Establish  roles  and  responsibilities  for  school  staff  mef^ 
C.    Resourcp  Materials  ^  ^ 

-  Module  examjDles 

-  Evaluatioi\prcsedurcs  •-. 

-  Work  experience  matci^a],.s  ■ 
Hold  a  meeting  of  the  Agricultural  Advisory  Coinnullce  ^ 

T).ie^lcaoI}nvs  or^gi*icul'air<>  should  iricetAvlHi  the  total  advisory 
commlUct*  and  review  Ihe  modular  syntem.    It  is  espcciaUy  importanl  tlmt 
advir::ory  boalfTniorrihcrs  unci 'jr.^: and  their  rcspo^nsibJj iLios  v;i!li  the  program, 
Tiiis  nii'Cting  ihouUi  exjuain  raicji  cGniariil'Jc\i-t^t:jM.>iisi.i'iliiJes  vs:  (a)  Id-ojitjli- 
cation  of  ^ccui:)aUon,s/jobs  in  tlie  service  area  of  the  scJiOol  syaeni.    (b)  Assx2:n 
modu^er;  to  occtipuUon^Vjobs  titles  aiK?  li^l  the  modules  in  dccendinr^  order  of 
irrtport:!iice.    (c)  IdcnUIy  porjslWc^  \vork  expevieiice  Etalions  and  emplpycjrs. 

Compile  information  regordi.ng  jol:s3  and  required  modules.  . 

Conduct,  a  studcnt'oricntation  Wecting/      *  -  .  * 

Depending  upbn  the  numbers  and  locations  of  prospective  studejitsV 

more  than  one  meeting  may  be  necessary. .  Suggested  objectives  for  this 

'  \ 
first  student  orientation  meeting  are: 

a-    Define  and  illustrate 'agricultural  education  as  it  will 

be  offered  in  the  school  system.  ^ 

b..  Review  the  modular  design  approach. 


c.    Describe  several  examples  of  occupational  job  titles  and  pioduleV-^-i- 
*       timt  AVOuld  be  available.  '  ^        ^       ^  . 
d*    Respond  to  student  questions* 

e..  Record  names  of  students  who  \vish  to  eni^ll.  p 
Tlie  use  of  llie  modulru-  appro^uiih ^  a  school  will  riuige  from  the  adoption 
of  a  fcv/  selected  inodulcs  to  enncK^r  broaden  a  curriculum  to  the  complice 
instcillalion  of  a  modalari/.cd  curriculum.   Anjr  decision  regarding  tJie  iustaUaliou 
'  and  usL^  of  modular  instruction  will  invoh^e  the  corujideration  of  iactovs  such  at; 
local  program  objectives,  learner  JieeC'S  and  chnraclerisitcs,  available  facilities 
.,iind  ability  of  tlK- teacliers  involved.  •  • 

Primary  Charncter'st^cs  of  iho  ^Icdubr  T^j.-i^Mi  Pron  -nvn 
*1.  .  Subject  IviaUQr  Cnoice   •  •  V  . 

'  "  In  a  modular  (>y^;lcm  each  student  is'providod  an  opportunity  to  select  ^ 
his  or  lier  occupntional  go:;!.  The  stuJont  ie  not  3X-]uijv  d  to  o  a  full  p^'Ogram- 
in  one  specialized  area  of  agricalUn/e  .such  as  Agricultural  Piroduction  or  Orn- 
amental HoiticiTlmrc.  y\\r:  iudi/idual  stu^ilents  goal  may  involve  a  contbinaLi.on 
of  sc^^eral  agricultiira]  areas.  The  sti^ident  is  programed  into  cacfi  specialized 
area  when  tl)e  needed  modules  are  being  taught.  Tlie  result  is  tliata  curricular 
prescription  allows  tiie  modules  to  bo  take'ii  \vhicli  are  appropriate  for  the  sjoccific 


V 


goal  of  an  Individual  student.    Li'the  event  tliat  a  students  occupational  gOiU 
changes,  'there  is  flexil^lTit^i^for  changing  the  individuals  program  format/to 
accomplish  tliis  flexibility,  it  is  pssential  to  reaVraJige  schedules  within  Aie 
specialized  agricultnrS.  programs.    It  may  be  iippossible  for  every  student  to 
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exi^crience  every  module  need(^but  they  will  be  able  to  obifeLn  a  larger 
percentage  of  modyi^s  relevant^o  their  specific  .occupational  goal. 

'  2.    Q:)eri  Door  ^  ,  J  f  * 

.   ^.      •  . 

Any  student  \w\xh  an  occupadonal  goid  requiring  modules  of 

agricultural  content  is  considered  eligible  to  paiticipat*  in  a  module 
sysren"L    For  example,  a  college  preparatory  \stn(;Jont  interested  in  civil 
en[;incering  i.aglit  benefit  from  toking  several  modules  In  surveying;  v/hj.ch  / 
*   are  offeved  in  t'nc*  specirdizcd  area^of  Con.*^»crvatioi'i  and  Forestry. 

3.  *  Scai;oii.  ')ilit>'  '        .    ■  , 

•  « 

.  llio  field  of  agrici.ilnire  is  unique  in  its  3;olatiuii  to  the  outdoor 

'  '   *  environment.    It  is  esrx:r!ljri1  to  oftej'  spt?cif1c  module  ;  ol  inslruclion  a': 

a\.'Cjsonal  time  iipproj/riate  fox*  iusl  :.ucn'uii  lu  ihobCMMuJult-b.  llvlr^ 

seasonality  factor  is  es]TCJcial)y  important  if  instruction  is  to  provide 

:  '  ^  I 

"hands-on''  nativity  an:!  "real  life"  crqieri.cnccs.    This  cssentitil 

chrfracl^erist  ic  inay  result  in  a  iteed  to  of.fcr  certain  modules  of  in.sLrqclioji 

during  times  other  tlian  the  regular  school  year, 

4.  Free  Flow      -  '  . 

\yien  a  student  has  identified  an  occupatioHiil  goal  and  determined  thfe 
modules  essential  to  Uie  (Joal,  he  or  she. needs  to  be  able  tO'  move  to  the  • 
curricular  area  where  these  modi*s?<*are  available.    Fbr^examplp,  a  stud^t 
wAXh  major  empliasis  in  tlie  area  of  ornamental  horticulture  ni^ht  complete  - 
a  few  selected  modules  in  the  areas  of  AgWcjiltural  Production,  Agricultural 

Mpchincry  Service  or  Conservation  and  Forestry. 

*  -  ■* 

,        f  :^  "   .  '  . 
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Tlic  in*3-Cased'fornis  rin  occupational  goals  ami  prescribed' 
curricular  expex-iencc  will  require  emphasis  ontavvarencss  and  cx- 
plorqtory  exi^cricnces.    Offering  OricAtation  and  Expiorarton  ^ograms 


in  grade  7  Uirough  l&be^nes  especially  important  willi  tliC  modular  system. 

5.  Post-secondary  and  contlinuing  education  '  . 

The  inodular  design  syslt^nis  is  intchd^-xhfor  l'U  levels  of  career 
educnrioa    llrnvcvcr,  ipost  avriilaiile  modulc^s  are  prcparcu  for  occup«"itior.ul 
skill  cUjvelqpnv.Mit  or  the  cnvc-cr  prepn  ratfon  stcigc.    Tlie^Stl^ture  of 
m«di'U-s,  the  jnstaiclional  lime-  frame,  and  level  of  acrtvlly  ni(»ke  them 
appro;rriate  fuv  ur;c,*^a.t  the  poi:i~second?i  ry  :  iid'Cirntinuifi^^  educcL'o'.i  Icvcl:^ 

6.  Indivichr  li^'alion 

-  1  no'ir.rxiulur  sysLem  ruq;;!^  readily  u>  iiiui viduiilizcd  >iU.o:iK.L.iOiV. 
Hie  ni:>dii!(\s  i:>rovidc  a  vrr^My  of  scgiiujnls  that  caa  be  plact;d  in^ciriA^nge-'  ' 
mcni  to  meet  ic;,n^cin,c  fjceds/of  i4ndnUjt\    ITiey  prpvide  a*  degree  oWari- 
•  .    ability  iu'thv  anioLinl  of  prcp.'vraLton.    Jn  sonrc  occupations  ID^or  12 -modules  . 
^         may      f.ufficicn::  ];reparation^r  entry  crriployrnynt  \vh0.c  liVother*abccii^i:)arlon5 
24  or  moie  modtjlirs-may  be  needed.    Indivickializal.k)n  ntay  also  talcc.  place 
(lurin^^^  cooperative  work  experiences,  which  are  at]  integral  pari  of  a  modular 
pi'ogram- 

7.  .Enxichment      *  -*  •    '      .  * 

^  ^  . 

Instructional  mfxliiles  represent  a  unit  form  of  curricidar  content 

„  that  provides  enridunent  possLI>Uities.    A  student  may  move  into  the 

agricultural  department  of  the  school  system  to  take  a  v^ry  limited  number 

of  modules  for  the  purpose  of  enriching  their  total  curriculum*    In  iJiis  way 
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avocational  experience  of  the  student 
Recycling  and  No  Reject 


selected  modules;  may  be  contributing  to  tlie  voc^rional  and/or  the  •  / 


•  Evaluation  iii  tlie  modiJar  system  is  based  on  tlic  aljjliLy  of  the 
learn-r  to  jitain  a  level  of  com[>ctcnce  cstahli.^Iied  by  each  objective. 

A  Wlien  one  object  iye  Is  accomplished  tlic  learner  c/in  ip.ovc  on  lb  cuutlif^r. 

'\'"  '  *  .  . 

If  tJic;  'pcfformnnce  level      noi  i-eached  hc:  may  go  bacj;  and  v;orl:  fuirlher 
toward  cU.'iiuj/n^nL    The  .-(.ud-ni  need  n^i  hc  pc>iidi>-!ca  ru-imtbillty  mcei: 
comp'  (e  ol^jcctiycs  v/iiliin  a  sp::?ciCLud  ^'K^c  .and  mr^y  rrpe^t  spfe 

.  -^''^       A  jepim!ft:'nrry  cnroun^;:r  perj"o:C;)UvUv'    obje  ctives  vhich  Ivt  or  ^he^^s 
cn^W  lo  inoet.;  I;i  rbis  twoi\{  the  tcach^v  ^pd  tlic  student  can  coo»>Ci,'raivc.ly 
•    c   ^ttyj^iune  v.'hirl!  cjhjv-ctive.s       too  realistic  for  thcr  individual  sUidcnL 

^4     -  ■  ^ 

9.  *Ai-nc:i  lint  ion  With  Hiifiry  I.evcl  loh.  Rcqujfiii'.onu  r.nd  W['a  P.ducation 

T!ie  moduli.r  curj'ioulum  5»yi:t?m  1?>  bt^'Sically  deijlgned  lopiwide 
preparalion  for  cj.L  y  Igvcl  job  placenKji::  i;];an  grr^duatiun  frorn  hjghrfjchooL 

i 

Tlie  modular  unir.s  v>illi  ilicir  rpecific  objectives  pr<jv}de  a  competr^^cy  pro0c 
of  tile  students  level  of  preparalion  and  sJ;lU  qualification  for  cnlry  employment.^ 
The  riiodiilar  approach  also  provides  some  advantage  to  tJie  student  who  chooses 
to  continue  formal  education  beyond  liigli  school.   A  record  of  q>eciCic  objectives 
for  modules  completed  will  prevent  students  from  having  to  repeat  course  ' 
co:itenl  at  the  post-high  school  technical  level.  .  Tlie  specificity  may  make 
advanced  placement  a  reality  in  post  high  school  technical  courses. 


Appendix  Materials    ,  ^ 

Module  Directory  for  Agricultural  Education,  The  UniversitjM^f  tlie  State 
of  New  York,  The  State  Education  ll)epartment*  Bureau  of  Secondary 
Gurriculum  Deveiopmcnt.  Albajtiy,  (New  Yo/rk,  1974 

NOTE:  Tlie  foll5winff  mate^rials  wfire  developed  by  the  Center  for  Educational 
Studies,  Krhool  of  Education,  EavStern  minois  University,  Charleston,  Illinois, 
pursuant  to  a  contract  wilh.tJie  Ohio  Career  Education  and  Curriculum  Manage- 
ment Laboratory  In  Agricultural  Education,  The  Ohio  State  University,  Ccluinbus, 
Ohio,  in  cooperation  with  tlie  Curriculum  Center  for  Occupational  and  Adult 
Education,  bureau  of  Adidt,  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  United  Slates 
Office  of  EducaUohi  .  ^ 


Cnreef  Av/arencss  in  Agribu.sincss,  Renewable  NaUiral  RqsoUrcesr  and 
Enviroj  uiciila]  ProiccLion:  A  Curriculum  Guide  for  Grades  K  -  6 

Career  F:x])loratif>n  in  A};ribusiner>s',,  Renewable  Natural  Rer;ourccs  and 
Environrnenial  Protection:  A  Curriculum  Guide  for  grades  7-9 

■'     '.    ■  *  \         ^  . 

Career  Prvp  n-ation  in  Agiicultiii  pJ  l'roc!urt)^on;  A  Curriculum  Guide  for 
^Mii;h  School  Vocationril  A);i.iculture. 


Career  Frcparcfioii  in  Agricultural  Supplies  and  worvice.s:  A  Curriculum 
Guide  for  Ifiijli  School  Vocational  Agriculture      •  ^ 

Xareer  Preparation  in  Aj^riculuirnl  Equipm6nt  rad  Kleclianics:  A  Curriculi'm 
Guide  for  lli£;h  School  Vocational  AryHculture 

^Career  Prr-pn7-ation  in  Agi-iculturnl  Product.s  (Fend  Proccsjiing):  A  Curricaluui 
Guide  for  I  ligli*  School  Vocational  Agriculture 

Career  Preparation  in  Agricultutfd  Resources:  A  Curriculum  Guide  for 
High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  ^ 

Cnreer  preparation  in  Porestry:  A  Curriculum  Guide  for  High  School 
Vocationnl  Agriculture 

dareer  Prepiration  in  Environmental  Protection:  A  Curriculum  Guide 
lot  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture 

C'arcer  Preparation  in  Ornamental  IlotHculture:  »A  Curriculum  Guitie 
for  High  School  Vocational  Agriculture  / 
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-.  CHAPTER  IV/-  .  ■  "  '  "    '  '  . 

.  mRODUCTIW^^^^^^^^  OF  THE  PROJECT 

*he  practjxal  application  df  human  kn^edge  has'^always  been  a  prime 
objective  o^^^rican  educaticm^    There  are  iWf  s^girients  of  American  yoyth, 
howe<?er,  for  whom  education  seems  to  have  lit  tleXto  ofjEer.     The  magnitude  of 
the  educational  problem  facing  America  today  is  suWe^^      ih  sfedtistics  such 
as  tfhe  following:         ^  :  .  ^\        *         *  - 

•  In  1969..  a6z  of  the  American,  labor  f 6^^      haVlesL  thai|  ^ 
high  school  edu<;ati0re.   ^  •  '  ^  ^ 

•  In  1973,  there  were  900  ,00^'' public  school  drop^^^       \^  v 

•  In  add|.tion,  in  197^,  there  were  850,000  college  dr^^^ 

in  1971  jtrhfi/rate  of  utiemp laymen t  of  young  men'  betidre^n  * 
^  the  ages  of  20  and  24^waa  three  times  greater^  thjafi  that  ? 

of  men  over. 25,   ^An<i.i^:*-  -..^      "         .h-^.'..  '        ^  / 

•  *  >  I^  197d  the  rate  of  unemployment  of  minority  yoiith  was    *  ' 
-  '    .     34%  higher,  than  that  of  nrtotmlnorfty  youth. 

Clearly,  public  education  is  not  currently  serving  the  needs  of  large 
^       s^ments.  of  American  youtli.         v  <  #  " 

,    In  1890  less  than  4Z  of  bur  youth^between  the  ageg-^f  14  and  17  wpre  In"  . 
high  sghool;  artd  of  those  4?  / only  1  iii' 7  We  In  rcoll^^^^^ 

At^that  time  th^.  prestigious  Committee  of^T^n  of 'fche  l^ional  Educatipn  Afiso-  ' 
ciation  argued  strongly  that  the  purpose  of  secondary  education  la  the  United 
States  ought^  to  be  preparation  %r  life  college. 
.  Indeed,  the  possession  of  a  high  school  diploma         iiot  required,  for  pollege 
entrance.     In  fact,  a  greater  number  of  studerit^  were^  enrolled  in. college ^at 
that  time  than  were  enrolled  in  hLglTlfcho^^       \         ■   ^  ' 

In  1917,  John  Dewey,  ^in  .diacussing  v&rioua  roles  of  public  ecKicatfon, 
argued  that  "a  separation  of  vocational  draining  from  academic  training''  was 
a  contradiction  of  a  democrebic  educatlbn.  ,  .  v 

i      y   ■    ....     ^  •■ 

ERIC  >  :  ,  ^         .  ' 


lin  ml,  aver  half  a  century  after  the  MojrrillA(lt,  the -Smith-Hughes  Act 
finally  provided  federal  support  for  the  vocational  education  wd  traihine  of 
JiilBh-school-lge  youth.    However,  the  number  of  istudents  served*  by  the  Smith- 
Itughes  Act,  and  subsequent  vocational  education  acts,  was  never  very  large. 

More  recently,  James  Conant »       outspoken  critic  of  education  in  the  I960' 
and  an  ex-^president  of  Harvard  OnfVersity,  wrote,  /'I  submit  that  in  a  heavily 
urbanized  and  industrial  free  society ,  the  education  experience  of  a  youth 
should  fit  his  subsequent  employment." 

'  V     /  .    .  ,-  '    '    ;■         ■.  ■/  ■   .     v  .     ■ .  ■ 

.  \>  ...  . ,  ^        ; ,  V     -  • 

By  1966  Arthur  Foshay,  a  leading  specialist  in  , education  curricula,  pre- 
dicted that,  very  likely,  "the  redefinition  and  redevelopment  of  the  concept  of 
general  education  has  reV^hedthe  top  of  the  'educator ^s' agenda  .  .T    Just  oyer 
the  horizon,  perhaps  only  ^  year  o^r  so  away,        a  general  reconsldferation  of  ' 
vocational  and  technical  education"  (1968).  • 

-  .        .  t  ^  ■  •  '  "  - 

,  '   ■    ":■  '  ■  ■ 

Within  five  years -of  that  prediction,  and  witJhin  only  threeVyears  of  its 
publication,  Sidnej^  P.  Harland  (1971*)  brought  'the  goat§  of  ^neral  ^educ^tion , 
vocatidnal  education,  and  technical  education  squarely  into^  the  fpcus  of  toth  ^ 
ppblic  and  professional  att)ention.         '  *       "  ^  .  u 

iHis  first  speech  as  Commissioner  of  Education  was  entitled  "Career  ^d^ca- 
,  tlon-Novr."    It  was  delivere"!  in  January  1971  to  the  National  Ass'dciation  of 
Secondary  School  Principals.     In  that  speech,  which  |lentifl,ed  career  education 
as  a  majpr  thrust  of  his  administration.  Mar land  suggested  that,  public  educa- 
tion was  in  need  of  widespread  revision  if  it  were  to  joeet  the  t,eeds  of  all 
youth.    Wit;hin  a  year  career  education  had 'become' such  a  solid  effort  that, 
the  President  ofJthfe  United  States,  in  his  January.1972  State  of  the  Uniori* 
a^dress,^  declared  career  education. to  be  "another  area  of  major  new  emphasis— 
an  emphasis  that  grows  out -of  rty  belief  that  our  schools  dhould  be  doing  more 
to  pnepare  self-reliance  and  self-sufficiency,  to  prepa/'e  students  fpr  a  pro- 
ductive and  fulfil^ng  life  .  .  '  '        v'  .  ■  ^ 


.   ^      Althou|h  Marland  eachewed  official  U.jp.  Office  of  Edudation  (USOE)  def ini 
ttions.  career  educapion  came  to  be  broadly  defined  as  the  development  of-  the 
skills  and  jcnowle4g^  thtough  which  individuals  cobld  fulfill  theit  personal 
needs  with  regard  to  occupational  choice ,  social  resppnsib'ilitry,  leisure 
activity,  and  personal  development  (Marland;  1974),^ 


As  , such,  qie  goals  of  career  education  did  not  differ  markedly  from  those 
embraced^by  American  education  for  over  half  a. century.     The  seven  "'cardinal  ' 
principles"  espoused  in  1^1 8  by  the  Gommlssion  for  the  Reorganization  of 
Secondary  Education  have  a  very  contemporary  ring.     Emphasis  was  placed  on  ^ 
"vocational  preparation,  citizenship,  and 'the  woi-thy  use  of  leisure  tim^;'" 


Thirty  years  later  the  Ndtidh^l  Educational  Association-' s  Educational 
Policy  Commission  idehtif ie^l  'ten  ba.irfic  student  needs  which  schools  should 
address.     Leading  the  liSt Were  the  needs"  to. acquire  salable  skills;"  to  under- 
stand the  attitudes  of  successful  workers;  to  understand  and  fulfill  obliga- 
tions ^n  the  community,  ftate,  nation,  \«<^r Id;  to  learn  to  purchase  and  use  " 
goods  and  services  wisely;  and  to  use  leisure  time  consti-uctively  (Trump 
and  Millet,  1968). 

'      '  -  ■     "  ,  .    ■ '        •   '  .  ♦ 

'  Why  there  should  have  been  a  Anewed  emphasis  on  such  goals  in  the  early 
1970's  is,  of  course,  ppen  to  conjecture.     Theorists  such  as  Gobdlad  (1966);  . 
Smith,  Stanley,  and  Shores  (1950);  and  Trumj^  and  Miller  (1968),  have  pointed 
out  that  the  Aner^an  educational  curriculum  often  appears  to  mOve  in. cyclical 
patterns.     The  easing  of  international  ^el^ti^ns  and  of  technological  competi- 
tiveneas,  the  generally  negative  employment  pictute  In  th?  late  1960 's  and 
early  1970's,  and  perhaps  even  a  diminution  of  the  public's  belief  in  the 
utility  of  a  university  education,  all  may  have  played  a  role  iix  the  ra>id 
and  striking  emergence  and  popular  support  of  the  concept  of  career  education 

In  his  forward  to  "Essays  on  Career  Education,"  Marland  (1973)  wrote 
"Certainly  we  can  trace  tlje  g^alogy  of  the  idea  back  to  James  Russell  in 
1909.     John  Dewey  also  .eoijirrlbuted  to  ^he  concept  e'arly  in  this  century.  Later 
equally  eminent  educ^ti^  theorists  have  given  promise  to  the  idea,  without 


necessarily  using  the  term."    Marland  then  went  on  to  trace  the'  contributions 

Aifre<^ North  Whitehead,  ^nant,  and  others  to  the  emerging  concept  of  career 
education.     Swanson  (1972>  and  Hoyt,  Evans,  et  al  (19i72)  have  also  written     •  ^ 
about  the  repent  origins  of  career  education.     It  is  sufficient  to  nat;«  at 
this  tin^e  that  American  educationists  are  rethinking  their  position  regarding 
the  general  purpose  of  education  and  the  nature  of  elementary,  junior/  and  ^ 
high  school  curricula. 


Early  Career  Education  Efforts 


V      Early  In  1971,  pursuant  to.  Marland!,s  instructions,  OSOE  undertook  a  *major 
planning  actiyity  to  assess  the  feasibility  of  a  variety  of  models  of  career 
leducatiojci.     The  Educatio|valiT*plicy  Research  Center  at  Stanford  Research 
Institute  conducted  two  studies  entitled,  "Prognosis  for  a  Policy,"  and  ' 
"Career  Education:    Limitations  and  Possibilities."    Ohio  State  University  ^ 
waA  charged  with  determining  the -f  easibility  of' a  schooX^based  career  educa- 
tion program.    Several  educational  laboratories  began  to  assess  tj^^-,^easibility 
of  employer-based  career -education  programs' in  which  high  school  students 
were  to  be  released  from  the  jurisdiction  of  their^ schools  and  transferred  ' 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  employers  who  would  then  becpde  responsible  for  the 
balance  of  their  high  school  education.     Similar  studies  were  conducted  to 
assess  the  feasibility 'of  providing  career  education  through  the  mass-rmedia 
and  through  a  residential  treatment  program  where  career  education  fOr  entire, 
intact  family  units  would  be  provided..  .^_r^. 


Brief  descriptions  of  these  various  career  education  models  can  be  found 
in  "Career  Education,  Current  Trends  in  Schools  Policies  and  Programs" 
(National  Schools  Public  Relations  Association,.  1974). 

Concurrently  with  the  development  of  various  experimental  efforts  under 
the  direction  of  the  National  Center  for  Educational  Research  and  Development 
(NCERD)  ,  which  subsequently  was  transferred  to  the  National'  Institute  of 
Education  (NIE) ,  the  Bureau  of  Adult  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (BAVTE) 
undertook  a  series  of  field  service  projects  in  career  education.     Wheteas  the 
NCERD  and  NIE  projects  were  large**scale  experimental  research  and  development 


activities, /baVTE's  approach  consisted  o.f  a  ^road  range  of  highly  inn^xyatiVe^ 
on-the-sitfi/  demonstration  programs.    During'  the  period  1971, to  1972  sevei:al 
hundred  snfall-scale  cajreer  education  programs  were  sponsored  by  BAVTE  und^r 
Parts  C  a(nd  D  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1968.     These  projects  Were 
.operated/  Tn  schools  by;  school  personnel  and  were  aimed,  at  providing  th0 
.  initial/ foundation  for  subsequent  fcar^eer  education  development. 


/  ■'■••//,     ■  • 

yt  the  same  time,  the  BAVTE  Curriculum  Center,  operating,  unde/  Part  I 
of  the  Vocational- Education  Act> • undertook  a  series  of ' curriculumydevelopment 
•  proifects.,  primarily  at  the' secondary  l^vel,  wherein  new  curricul6r  mat^erials 
we^  developed  to  provide  speci^/c  training  in  the  various  car^r  cluster  4reas. 

As  of  1972,  however,  elementary  and  intermediate  education  were  sftruggling 
/forward  largely  on  their  own.  .  There  were  relatively:' few  icqnmiercial  materials 
and, no  major,  comprehensive  curricula..    As  a  result  the  BAVTE  Curriculum 
Center  Ju^ded  the«present  project. 


Goals  andj Purposes  of  the  Bfpject. 

I   ^_  The  general  purpose  Sf^,  Al^  Cdteet  Education  CiytripulUmProiect'was  to' 
develop  ^  career  educatJ^Qurricul^^  that  was  compVehfensive  and  detailed,  yet 
suff  iciently 'flexibl^^fiat  it  could  be  us^d  without' s/ecial  fiscal  or  • 
adrfintstrativ^^afc^femodatiop  in  large  number^  af  elementary -and  junior  high 
schools  through^  the  country. 


ERIC 


The  so4tific  gbals  of  this  project.  wer(5: 

1)/To  develop  a  cbmpreben^iv^  career  educa/tion  curriculum. 

To  develop  the  materials  necessary  to/support  that  curriculum, 


3) 


4) 


To^  develop  an  instructional  systems  ihodel  that  would  assist  • 
districts  in  the  design,  adoption.  Implementation,  and  main- 
tenance of  a  career  education  prog/ain.  consonant  with  their 
local  needs ,  and 

To  develop,  install,  operate,  and  field  test  the  curriculum, 
materials,   and  the  implementatt(/n  system.  «  '  4 


/a      -  h  -  . 
■  ■  i  ■  * 


Project  Constraints  n' 

Four  major  constraints  were  exerted  on  the  curriculum  development  effort. 
First,  the  curriculum  had  to  be  economically  feasible.    It  was  felt  the  curricu- 
lum shdyld  be  Implemented  within  the  confines  of  normal  school  expenditures 

for  textbooks,  workbooks,  and  other  routine  Instructional  material^  and  class- 

.  ^      .      .     '  •  ,  • 

rpom  operational  costs. 

Second,  It  was  felt  the  curriculum  had  to  be  predicated  on  regular  clasd- 
f         '  -       lb  •  {  ■ 

room  staffing  patterns..    Long-term  la-servlce  teacher  training,  the  extensive 

use  of  teacher  aides  or  paraprofesslpnals,  or  the  use  of  ney  categories  of 

technical  specialists  was  felt  to  be  uncharacteristic  of  most-  public  education. 

Third,  the  curriculum  would  haV|^  to  be  contained  within  current  atLlocatlbns 

!  %  J 

of  teacher  time  and  effort.     It  was  f^lt  It  woul4  be  ifnreasonable  to  ixpett  ' 

•  '       *      ^  / 

schools  either  to  extend  the  school  day,  or  to  supplant  current  poxclons  of  ^ 
the  curriculum  with  care^er  educatloii  coursesV   Career  education.  If  It  were 
to  make  significant  Inr&ads  .Into^ American  educational  practice,  would  have  to 
•be  Infused' Into  the  regular  academic/program/ 

:       •  ■      •  I  ■  ■       ,   :  . 

.Finally,  the  curriculum  would  have  tct  hp.  amenable  to  local'  needs.  Interests, 
artd  options..    Jt  was  felt  that  It  vjould  be  iinreallstlc  to/assiime  that  fixed, 
prepackaged,  or  canited  curricula  could  anticipate  ftll  posilble  combinations 
of  state,  local,  and  personal  needs.     The  currlcultun  development  experience  - 
of  thieui960's  clearly  suggested  that  options  for  selectlv^  access^nd  utlll-^ 
zatloii,  baded  on  local- district  anfl  learner  needs,  would  have  to  be  provided 
In  the  basic  design  of  the  curriculum  If^t  were  to^be  used  In  districts 
other' than  those  participating  In'  Its  development. 


Project  Operations    .  ^ 

The  project  w^s  a  twenty-eight  month  effort  carried  out  In  cooperation 
with  eight  public  and  two  county  school  districts. 


Teachers  and  staff  of  the  participating  districts  assisted  in  the  design, 

development,  and  field  test  of  the  project  materials. 

i  ■  •  *  . 

■    .  .  .  .  i 

The  project  was  divided  iato  four  phases.    The  first  phase  was  concerned 
with  the  design  of  the  system,  the  specification  of  the  master  curriculum,  and 
the  preparation  of  initial  review  and  evaluation  procedures. 

•  .    •  - 

The  second  phase  was  concerned  with  the  development  of  sample  instructional 
materials,  the  preparation  of  draft  teaoher  guides,  and  preparation  for  teacher 
training  and  field  test  activities.  ' 

The  third,  phase  of  the  project,  starting  in  the  fall  of  1973  and  running 
intone  spring  of  1974,  was  concerned  with  field  testing  and  evaluation. 

.   The  fitial  phase  of  the  project  was  concerned  with  final  product  revision, 
the  preparation  of  various  evaluatix»n  reports,  and  the  preparation  of  final 
products  for  delivery  to- USQE.       «     .  ^ 


final  "Products 

The  end  products  of  the  project  werp  ten  handbooks  totaling  2,636  pages 
of  copy.    These  handbooks  included:    annotated  bibliographies,  curricului^ 
guides,  district  planning  materials,  teachers'  guides,  and  classroom  instruc- 
.  tional  materials.  '  The^  products  will  be  refeT-enced  in  the  Education. 
Research  Information  Clearinghouse,  (ERIC)  system  and  are  currently  being 
of  fered  to  publishers  for  commercial  .publication..  ^  . 

3y-products  of  the  project  were  presentations  at  professional  meetings, 
periodic  tecjhnical  reports  reporting  progress  of  the  project,  periodic 
newsletters,  and  routine  progress  reports  to  the  project  monitor.  These 
ancillary  products* have  also  be^n  filed  with  ERIC. 

T^  ten  handbooks  ^re  divided  into  two  separate  aetS.     The^^rst  se^ 
consists  of  five  handbooks  intended  for  use,  by  school  district  planning  ' 


personnel.    Together  these  handbooks  comprise  a  basic  curriculum  resource  for 
the  design,  selection,  and/or  specification  of  local  e^cational  programs. 
The  second  set  c0^ist9  of  five  handbooks  intended  for  use  by  building  or  • 
classroom  personriell.    This  latter  set  consists  of  three  different  teacher 
guides,  a  handt)ook  of  sample  instructional  units,  and  a  brief  source  hand- 
book of  low  cost  materials.  • 


Materials  for  Use  at  the  District  Level 

.#    Volume  I^^ProQeedinqa  of  the  National  Advisory  Panel.-    205  pages. 
This  handbook  summarizes  the  proceedings  af  the  project's  National  Advisory  . 
Panel.    The  pknel,  chaired  by  Dr.  Ralph  Tyler,  met  three  times  during  the 
course  of  the  project.    This  report  provides  a  detailed  account  of  their 
discussions  and  recommendations.    The  names  of  the  panel  members* are  presented 
in  Appendix  A. 

^       ^  #    Volume  Il-^Career  Education:    A  Curriculum  Design  and  Instructional 
Objectives  Catalog.     3^0  pages.     This  volume  presents  a  detailed  analysis  of 
the  career  education  curriculum  developed  for  this  project.    It  presents 
1,981  instructional  objectives  which  may  be. used  in  the  operatl^inallzation  of 
the  curriculum.    The  purpose  of  this  catalog  is  to  present  a  suggested  curricu- 
lum for  kindergarten  through  grade  9.    As  such,  this  catalog  reprise^ts  a 
curriculum  resource  which  might  be  used  by  school  of f icials^'in  the  d«s^gn 
and/of-  specification  of  particular  operational  programs  to  meet  local  needs. 

0    Volume  Ill^-Career  Choice  and  Developm&nt^:    An  Annotated  Biblio^aphy  ■ 
for  Career  Education.     144  pages.     This  volume  presents  an  annotated  bibliog- 
raphy of  recent  literature  in  career  choice  and  development.    It  is  intended 
primarily  for  district  planning  personnel  and/or  guidance  counselors  who  wish 
to*  bfetter  understand  the  career  choice  process.     It  has  its  optimal  application 
in  the  design  of  career  guidance  programs  so  they  will  be  maximally  consonant 
With  the  typical  patterns  of  career  choice  and  development  actually  manifested 
by  children. 
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■0  :  Volume  IV~  Ins  true  tic^l  Systems  Options  and  Guidelines  for  the 
Dissemination  and  Implef^entation^oj^  Career  Education.     ISI  pages.  This* 
document  is  intended  for  xlistrict  ajdministrative  personnel.    It, discusses 
various  alternatives  in  the  design,  organization,  and  installation  of 


caroler  education  programs  in  local  ^ttings.  It  also  treats  evaluation* 
options.     l\i  addition  to  theoretic 


considerations,  this  handbook  offers 
case  studies  in  .  the  amplemJlaUatlon  of  career  education  in  four  widely 
diverse  school  districts. 

0    Volume  V~Evaluation  Studie^  of^  the  AIR  Career  Education  Curriculum 
and  Curriculum  Products.     444  pages.     This  document  provides  a  detailed 
in-depth  report  of  the  evaluatioii'of  the  various  prqject  products*.  It 
includes  a  master  plan  for  thie  evaluation  of  all.^oje^Tproductpt  th^  instfU- 
mentation  used  in  the  evaluation  of  th6  prpducts    the  names,  titl^,  and 
addresses  of  the  various  panel  members  who  assisted  in  product  development 
and/or  evaluation;  in-depth  evaluation  re^ort^  on  each  of.  the  exemplary  modules 
contained  in;  Volume  IX;  and  detailed  discussions  'ctf  evaluation  paradignis,  • 
samples,  statistical  results,  4nd  the  lik^.  " 


Materials  for  Ustg  at  the  Classroom  Level 

0   yolume  yi — Teacher's  Guide  to  Career  Education:    Primary  Grades. 
■.,220  pages.     Volume  VII  -  Teacher  's  Guide  to  Career  Education:    ^Vpper  Elementary 
Grades.     253  pages.  Volume  VIII  -  Teacher's  Guide  to  Career  Education: 
Middle  School  Grades.     199  pages.     These  manuals  serve  as  curriculum  guides^ 
^nd  resource  handbooks  to  assist  teachers  in  the  introduction  of  career 
education  Into  their  classrooms.    The  guided  address  three  main  questions:' 
What  is  career  education?    How  can  teachers  use  career  education  materials 
in  their  classrooms?    How  can  teachers  develop  their'*Own  career  education  ' 
materials?    The  guides  include  the  following:     1)  an  introduction  tq  career 
education;  2)  instructions  on  how  to  infuse  career  education  into  traditional 
subject  ^reas;  3)  assistance  in  the  analysis  and  selection  of  instructiopal  ^ 
object ives'*;  4)  a  review  of  basic  learning  principles;  and  5)  techniques  and 
procedures  for  the  development  of  instructional  materials.     Each  guide  also  '  . 
gives  the  teacher  an  overview  of  the  entire  K  through  9  curriculum  and  . 
specific  objectives  appropriate  to  his/her  grade  range. 


0    Volume  IX—ReeoupQe  Book  of  Sample  Leeson  Units  for  Career  Education. 
222  pages.     This  volume  includes  15  sample  career  education  lesson  units 
distributed  across  grades  K  through  9.    These  units  are  objectives-based  and 
are  all  designed  t^o  be  infused  into  regular  classroom  instructions.  The 
purposes  of  this  handbook  were  to  illustrate  a  variety  of  techniques  teachers 
coulid  use  in  the  design  of  instructional  materials  for  classroom  use;  to  provide 
a  "starter  ^et'V  of  instructional  materials  the  teacher  might  use  to  initiate 
career  education  iri'his/hpr  classroom;  and  to ''serve  as  exemplars  of  th^  types 
of  mateijials  teachers  pight  develop  in  the  future,  either  independently  or 
through  cooperative  arrangements  with  other  teachers  and/or  schools  in  the 
district.'  ; 

All  of  the  units  contained  in*  this  ^foluipe  have  been  field  testec^J.^  a 
variety  of  classroom  settings  and  all  have  been  found  to  be  instructionally 
effective.    Whem  the  materials  V^re  made  available  to  teachers,  they  usgd 
them;  when  they  used  them,  students  learned  from  them;  and  what  the  students 
learned,  they  retained  |or  a  reasonable  pei:iod  (Jf  time. 


0  ^  Volume  X-'^ResourQe  Boole  of  Low  Cost  Materials  for  Career  Education. 
2l8  page^.     Thi^  handbook  is  an  annotated  bibliography  of  low  cost  materials 
for  career  education..  The  purpose  of  this  bibliography  is  to  provide  teachers 
witti  a  guide  ta  the  practical  implementation  of  career  education  in  their 
classrooms.    This  document  includes  annotations  of  more  than  226  items  rang* 
ing  from  literature  describitig ^career  education  practices  in  the  classroom, 
to  detailed  critiques  of  commercially  available  materials  and  critical 
^malyses  of  materials  found  in  children's  libraries  and  school  libraries. 
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,     CHAPTER  II  ^ 
THE  PROJECT  PLAN 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  the  project  wa*  divided  Into  four  phases.  The 
^initial  phase  lasted  approximately  nine  month%.    During  this  period  the  AIR 
Career  Education  Consortium  was  completed;  the  National  Advisory  Panel]  was 
established  and  held  its  first  project  advisory  meeting;  "a  survey  of  available 
.  instructional  materials'"  in  career  educatioh  was  completed;  and  the  overall 
curriculum  was  drafted.    The  second  phase,  also  approximately  nine  montlfs  in 
length,  saw  the  evaluation  of  the  products  oT  Phase  I;  eke  development  of 
sample  instructional  materials,  and  iJhit  tests;  ^he  development'  of  implementa- 
tion and  dissemination  models;  the  preparation  of  prototype '^acher  guides  and 
preparation  for  field  testing.    The  third  phase,  which  lasted  approximately 
five  months,  was  concerned' with  conducting  various  field  tests  Hj^d  gnluafeion/ 

The  final  phase  of  the  project ,  lasting  approximately  five  months,  ^8  con- 

*    '  ■  '  •* 

cern^d  with  analyzing  field  test  results,  revising^he  final  ptoduct,  and 

initiating  final  steps  for  product  dissemination. 


y 


The  management  of  the  project  was  guided^ by  tWB  fundamental  assumptions.  ^ 
The  first  held  that  in  order  to  insure  adoption  and« implementation,  die  product 
would  have  to  be  consonant  with  the  practical  realities  of  classroom  man^^e- 
ment.    To  this  end  it  was  considered  essentialf  to  have  ongoing  input  from  a  ^. 
wide  variety  of  teachers,  administrators^  and  practicing  educators.    The  ; 
second  hel4  that  in  order  to  insufp  the  continued  dissemlnatioi;i  and  ^utilizat^^n 
of  products  after  termination  of  the  projeoft,  the  products  would  hav#  to  ^ly^ 
consonant  with  the  economic,  realities' of  the  marketplace. fTo  this  end  prod^t* 
desigh^'would  always  have  to,  be  considered  in  lighj^  of  its  eventual  eco^dmic 
implication.    These  twd  assumptions,  thfn,  gave  rise-to  whft  mights'  be  civile* 
the  "Theorx  of  Multipl«^  Inputs"  and  the  "Theory  of  Practical  Market  Compliance.' 


Provision  for  Multiple  Inputs.        ^       •  /  ^         /  ^ 

Three  sources  0f  input  wer^  identified  i^a  essential  to  thf  praject.  |he^. 
first,  and  probably  most  important  ^nce  the  materials  were  btflhg  d^slgndl  for 


school  use,  was  a  consortium  of  school  districts,  teachers,  ,and  administra- 
tors  interested  in  initiating  career  education  in  their' classropiDS,  The 
•  second  source  of  input  was  a  National  Advisory  Panel  of  curriculum  theorists, 
businesi  and  labor  representatives,  and  other  concerned  segments  of*our 
society.    The  third  source  of  input  assisted  of  various  ad  hoc  panels  of 
consultants,  critics,  and  technical  specialists  whose  skills  Wfere  held^^to  be 
of  value  to  the  project. 

The  AIR  Consortium  for  Career  Education.    From  ijs  very  outset,  the 
project  was  viewed  as  a  Joint  effort  of  AIR  and  a  series  of  cooperating  public 
school  districts.    All  district  participation  was  voluntary  and  was  at  each 
party's  expense.    Dur^lng  the  first  year  of  the  project  the  con^rtium  consisted 
of  seven  public  school  districts  in  three/northern  California  counties.' 
Dpring  the  second  year  the  consortium  waff  expanded  to  include  two  additional 
school  (districts  from  two  additional  northern  California  counties.    The  final 
met*er^hip  of  the  consortium  is  summariz6d  in  Appendix  A.    In  toto,  the 
consortium  consisted  of  nine  scltool  districts  drawn  from  five  different  couiMties. 

^    ■■    ^  •  r 

Stnc^one  cohcern  of  the  project  was  how  implement|tion  migh|  be  carried 
out  in/a  variety  of  school  contexts,  the  project  made  a  concerted  effort  to 
Interface  with  different  school  districts  in  dif(€reht  manner^.     In  one 
Instance, .interfacing  was  at  the  diafrict  level  with  close  coordination  at  the 
1^  y     central  administration  level.    In  another  instance,  coordination  was  entirely 
-  '    through  the  county  office  of  education.     In  a  third  instance,  interfacing  was 
^xtflusively  with  buildijig  principals  aihKbuildijp  staff.    'And  in  a  fourth 
.n'   in^jtance,  interfacing  was  directly  with  teachers  on  a  personal  basis. 

^  '  A  second  concern  of  the  project  was  the  importance  of  teachar  involvment 

in  mat^ials  development^for  future  adoption  and  utilizat^lon.    One- third  of 
|sh^*<School  districts  participated  in  all  aspects  of  Curriculum  design  and 
^  materials  development .    An  additional  third  participated  in  limited  materials 
development.    And  one-third  of  the  districts  particpated  only  as  field  test 
sites,  .having  no  involvetaent  in  the  development  of  materials. 

THP^proj^ct  strategy  called  for  three  school  districts  to  send  six 
selected  staff 'members  to  AIR  for  a  total  of  two  oonth^  during  the  first  year 

^  ■  .  ' 
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/f  the  proiect.    The  f^lrst  half  of  the  assignment,  a  one-month  .period  in  the 
^fall,  was  .jyirected  toward  the  design  and--developm|nt  of  the  5;urriculum.  Jhid 
took  place  shortly  after  the^hset  of  the*  project,  as  soon  as  the  staff* 
members'  release  from  school*  duties  , could  be  arrangfud.    The  sec^d  half  of 
the  assiglflbent,  one  montli*ln  the- spring,  was  directed 'toward  the  developmeiU 
of  prototype  instructional  materials. During  their  assignment  the  schot>i 
pers9nnel  were  t^ated  as  reguldr^^IR  staff.    They  kept  AIR  office  hours, 
were  assigned  regular  staffM)ffice  space,  and  were  treated  as  partners  in 
program  de^gn  and  development.    "  .  ^ 

teachers  were  also  provided  with  a  basic  orientation  to  career  education 
so^jjat  they  coQld  form  the  nucleus  for  subsequent ^reer  educatl/>n  implementa- 
tion activities.    The  following  yedr  these  "cadre  teachersNassidted  district 
leaders  and  AIR  in  con^i^ftlng  teacher-trainipg  workshops  ^  in  implementing 
career  educatioh  througjjhout  a  larger  number  of  buildings  within  their  district? 
They  also  assisted  in  the  implementa^i^  of  thfe  '^ield  t^st  ^tivl ties. within 
their  districts.  .  -  ^ 

The  NationaT^Ai^isory  Panel.    This  panel,  chaired  byi  Dr.  RalplKJCVler , 
consisted  of  representativjBS  of  business,  labor,  public  service,  publlVjschoof' 
adminlstrk^Con,  teaclicrs  • '''organizations,  elected  officials,  and  ^|je  like. 
Panel  membership  and  their  affiliations  are  summarized  in  -  Appendix 'b.  (Advisory 
Parte!  recommendj^tions  were  fc^arded  to  the  BAVTE  Cur'riculum  Center  fo^con-r 
sideration  on  other  Curriculum  Center  projects  as  well.  *  '    ■    ,  ■ 

The  first  meeting  of  the  panel  resulted  in  suggeste^  g6als  for  career 
education;  recommendations  for  the  impler^ntation  of  cafeer  e^lucation;  and 
discussions  of  the  roles  government,  business,  industry ,  and  labp^is^ight.play  ' 
in  career  education.     The  proceedings  of  this^^  first  meeting  pfovlded\he 
o>>erall  direction  for  the  project.  ^ 


The  second  meeting  of  the  panel  was  concerned  \wlth  a  review  of  project 
progress,  comments  on  the^adequacy  of  the  proposed  curriculum,  and  a  discussion 
of  possible  problems  with  regard  to  implementation  fot  afield  test  purposes. 


.^^^^^  meeting  of  the^^el  was  devoted  to  a  review  of  final  products, 
.  a  critique  and  comment  on  th^Si^qiial^    and  probable  usefulness,  andj||^d;l«- 
tussion  ^of  ways  in  wHich  the^^otkntial  impact  of  the  project  could  be  realized. 

All  meetings  took  place  at  the  Palo  Alto^  office  of  the  American  Institutes 
for  Research.    All  proceedings  were  summarized  and  comafise  part  of  the  final 
produ(CtKT>u£p^ut  of  this. project.  ^      V  • 

Ad  H6c  Advisory  Groups.     Finally,  not  only  for  formative  evaluatidn 
purposes  6ut  also'for  dissemination  and  public  awareness  purposes,  extensive 
input  was  gathered  from  a  large  variety  of  Htfsiness  and  labor  representatives, 
curriculum  specialists,  mkttri^ls  developers,  evaluators,  vocational  educators, 
educational  administrators,  career  education  directors,  teacher  trainers,  and 
university  professors.  -  / 

-      '    '  ^  ■         -    '  ; 

As  the  curriculum  was  being  developed,  the  curriculum  rationale,  structure, 
organization,  and  objectives  were  reviewed  by  tedcher-authors,  ^ASk  staff,  and 
school  supervia6B\  staff .     Upon  review  ^  subsequent,  revision,  the  objectifies  ^ 
wene  forwarded  to /the  various  ad  hoc  occupational  information  teams. 

■„  .,  /  .  ;  ■  -  ■    \\  \}  - 

'  TheSe  teams  provided  a  three-tier  review.     The  "^rst  level  consisted  of 
a  detailed  evaluation  by  nine  brgadly-experienced  consultants  drawn  from 
industry  and  public  service.    This  panel  of  nine  consultants  reviewed  occupa-- 
tions  divided  into  various  career  clusters.  * 

.'  ■  "  ■  ,     ;   .  ;  '  -^^    ■    ■       *     ^        -  .  ■    ■  '  / 

^^ubsequently^hose  occupations  t^t  represented  a  reasonably  high  level 
of  estijn^'ted  annual  openings  and  for  which  there  were  no  reasonably  st.andar^ 
training  programs  wei^^ing^^^iS^      for  further  in-depth  review  by  actual 
practitioners  of  the  various  occupations.    Nineteen  consultants  were  eventually 

used  in  this  regard.  *  /  ^  ^ 

. '  '     '    •  '  '      '  ' 

/•  .  ' 

FolJ.pwing  that,  the  objectives  were  forwarded  to  six  career  education 
•specialists  representing  vocational  education, ^krTic|P^um  theory,  and  guidance. 
'  These  six  specialists  were  drawn  fromM^^ participating  school  districts. 
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In  toto,  ^his  ad  hoc)  review  involved  th^  servicejs  of^34  iiidiyi^uals  . 
representing  the  indu^trfial,  business,  labor,  and  public-service  sectors  qf 
the  local  coTnn|bnity. 

'     Ui>pn  completion,  the  various  project  products  (li^terature  review,  obiec- 
tives  catalog,  te^ch^  cptriculum .guides,  aivi  sample  instructional  units)  were 
distributed  to  panels  of  technical  experts  for  critical  revieW.    The  purpose  " 
of  these  reviews^was  to  allow  project  staff  to  make  final  revisions  in  the 
master  materials  prior  to  field  testing. 

...  .  ' 

Appendix  C  summarizes  the  names  of  the  ^individuals  comprising  these  ad  ho 
evaluation  groups.  ,r  ' 


identification  of  flarket  Cohst^ints  ^ 

\      In  order  to  dejsign  products  consonant  with  economic  reality, -it  was''  • 
necessary  to:     defj.ne  a  reasonable  product  cost  bracket;  obtain  a  reasonable 
estimate  of  the  likelihood,  or  scape,  of  adoption;  analyze  the  conditions 
surrounding  probable  adoption;  and  study  the- opti^ninD  fo^t  for  the  products. 

Cost  Bracket  Analysis?    As  of  1971  there  were  275  textbook  publishers  in 
the  United  States  competing  for  approximately  $500  million. of  school ^extbo9k 
and  instructional  materials  moniM  (a  value  less  than  that  spent  annually' 
advertisin^j^men's  cosmetics,  and\ less  than  l/50th  of  that  spent  annually  in 
the  United  States  fox^alcohoi  and  whiskey.)* 

In  1971,  nJie  avarage  annual  expenditure' per  child  for  elementary  school 
instriJctional  materials  was  $8.12.     Of  this,  less  than  60c  was  spent  on 
dnstructioWrk  materials  for  subject  matter  areas  other  t\ian  mathematics,,  ^ 
science,  language  arts\  and  social  studies.     This  is  an  average  of  only  $16 
per  classroom  (assuming  28  pupils  per' classroom)  for  instrucHonal  materials 
in  subject  areas  ^uch  as  art,  music,  drama>  foreign  language,  knd  physical 
education.     The  following  table  summarizes  the  breakdown  of  expenditure  by 
subject  matter  ar^as.  .  '  ' 


1971  SCHOOL*  EXPENDITURES*  FOR  INSTRUCTION  W^RIALS* 


Area            ^  ♦ 

Per  Ceht 

.  Pfer  Pupils 

  ■  n 

Per  Classroom** 

'  •  * 
Language  Arts 

58%  - 

^  $4.71 

$132  ' 

Mathematics 

; 

1.5A 

43 

Social  Studies 

9 

.73 

20 

Science  / 

8 

.65 

pther 

7 .  . 

•57 

16: 

*     .  /       Total  . 

$8.11 

'"$227 

*  Totals  vary  diie  rounding  error 
**    Assuming  28  pupils  per  tlassroom 


This  rate. of  expenditure  consVtutes  less  than  IZ  of  the  iotal  annual 
expense  for  education,  and  has  remained  .essentially  unchanged  for  the  last 
15  years.  ^ 

Thus,  if  career  education  is  to  be  an  economically  viable"  addition  to  our 
schools.  It  «will  have  to  be  implemented  on  an  instructional  materials  budget 
of  no  more  than  10,  15,  or  20  dollars  i>er  classroom  per  year.    Arid  even  then, 
that,  expenditure  assumes  major  fiscal  reallocations  of  5%  to  10%  wj-thin  exist- 
ing materials  budget  categories .    Thus,  it  was  clear  ptoject 'materials  would 
have  to  be  low-cost  materials.  . 

Scope  of  Probable  Adoption.    The  scope  of  probable  adoption  Is  a  seconVj 
constraint  of  the  marketplace.    When  considering  ^vehtir^l  dissemination,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  the  breadth  of  possible  adopt^n  as  well  as  the  cost, 
of  adoptiort.    The  goal  of  th^^  project  was  to  develop  a  series  of  i;esou^ce 
materials  and  exemplars  which  would  assist  school  districts  in  th^  design  Ind 
development  of  their  pwn  local  programs.    As  sdch,  the  project  was  technically 
a  curriculum  design  project  rather  than  a  materials  development  pro-ject. 
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That  is,  the  materials  to  be  developed  were  to  serve  onlV  as  exemplars  for 
various  ways  in  which  the  curriculum  might  be  introduced  to  schools  and  . 
incorporated  into  classroonh\lnstruction.    Consequently,  it  was  felt^,  the  most 
likely  adaption  targets' were/  the  distrrict  and  the  building  rather  than  the 
classroom;  thkt  is,  materials  would  be  purchased  primarily  for  staf fluse  at 
the  district  and  building  levels  rather  than  for -pupil  use  at  the  classroom 
level, 


\s  of  19^0 


As  of  19v0  thece  were  approximately  18,000  school  districts  in  the  United 
States.     Very  few  publishers  hope'  to  capture  10%  of  the  market.'  ^'ive  percent 
of  the  market  is  more  common  for  butstai^ing  material.    We  were  advised  that 
from  2  to  3^  is  a  reasonable  planning  figure.     Thus,  the  projected  market  was 
believed  to  be  450  school  districts.     On  the  assumption  that  5  to  10  sets 
of  district  planning  materials  would  be  purchased  pet  di^rict,  the  estimated 
market  for>  the  first  five  handbooks  w^s^  2,250  to  4,500  copies  per  title. 

The  450  school  districts  represedted  approximately  40,000  teachers 
distributed  across  grades  K  through  9.     School  districts,  however,  .typically 
do  not  adopt  new  materials  fot  100%  of  their  teachers  without  some  period 
of  critical  review,  examination,  and  experimentation.    A  20-25%  adoption  rate 
would  be  considered  optimistic  for  the  first , two  to  three  years.     Thus,  expects 
adoption  of  teacher  materials  ty  these  450  school  districts  is  on  the  order 
of  10,000.     Since  teacher  guides  vary  according  to  grade  level,  however,  the 
actual  "per  title"  adoption  for  teacher  guides  would  only  be  approximately 
3,500  per  grade  range.    These  qu^ntitites  are  very  close  to  the  break-even 
j^oint  for  commercial  publication. 

It  was  felt  adoptions  could  be  augmented,  however,  with  energetic 
marketing  to  libraries,  state  departments  of^  education,  and  educational 
research  and  development  projects.    The  anticipated  scale  of  adoption, 
nevertheless,  was  felt  to  be  clearly  within  the  dhin  market  domain. 

Conditions  of  Probable  Adaption.    The  next  major  market  constraint  was 
how  to  design  the  materials  so  that  there  would  be  an  enhanced  likelihood  of 
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utilization  of  the  materials  on  the  part  of.  Schfi^l  districts.  ,  As  indicated 
in  6ur  literature  review,  many  curriculum  theorists  had  become  disillusioned 
with  the  effects  of  the  curriculum  work  of  the  1950's  and  1960's.    Large  // 
scale  curriculum  development  projects  attempted  to  package "canned"  curricuU 
which  were  then  "sold"  to  teachers  and  tWr.by  to  children.    There  appeared 
to  be  major  problems  with  the  creation  of  entire  sets  of  curriculum  matferiaj 
with  marketing  these  materials;^  and.  above  all.  with  the  tratning  of  teachc. 
to  u,e  relatively  rigidly-pres^rib^d  curricula.     Relatively  few  examples  /f 
widespread ^d^ption  of  tightly-programmed  curricula  are  available. 

The  problems  encountered  with  the  curriculum  e^orts  of  the  ISSO'L  and 
a960's.  ccrupled  with  an  increased  emphasis  on  local  autonomy  and  on  /  stronger 
role  for  teachers  in  l^cal  .curriculum  design  and  development,  re inf iced  our 
belief  in  the  necessity  to  design  the  curriculum  so  that  if  was.  i/fact.  a 
resource  system  which  could  stand  on  its  own  as  an  articulated  wh^.  but 
which  could  also  be  adapted,  modified,  or  changed. 

?  "  / 

Product  PackaRinfi.     Finally.' the  fourth  major  considerati</  in  prodi^ 
design  was  product  packaging.    ,-^0  separate  problems  had  to  b Addressed. -^The 
first  was  how  to  package  the  prodikcts  for  .the  convenience  of  /he  project  for 
professional  dissemination  purposes,  and  for  the  benefit  of  /he  sponsor, Ind 
product  reviewer.     The  second, was  how  to  package  selected  pitions  of  the 
product  {n^as^,  the.sample  instructional  units,  urfit  tests/  and  unit  support 
v^t^rla\^\  for  the  convenience  of  the  user.  » 

The  goal  of  the  former  was  to  produce  products  that  would  be  distinctive 
and  would  provide  ease  of  transport,  storage,  and  retrieval.    A  standardized  " 
format  for  project  products  was  developed.     It  was  a  7  x  9  paperback  book 
model.    The  reduced  document  size  took  the  products  out  ciflthe  "final  report- 
category  and  made  them  easier  to  scan,  carry,  and  distribute.     If  insured  that 
they  would  not  be  "mixed"  with  other  reports,  term  papers^  ,nd  the  like."  . 
And  it  facilitated  s«>tage  on  booic  .I..l.e^  tacher  than  in  ^les.     The  smaller 
volumes  also  conserved  paper  and  reduced  the  cost  of .production  and  distribution. 
Finally,  the  volumes  were  color-coded  depending  on  whether  they  were  for  use  ' 
at  the  district  level  or  at  the  classroom  level. 
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Whereas  a  bound  'book  format  even  ion  instructional  materials  is  a  conifip- 
nience  for  reference  purposes,  it  is  a  decided  disadvantage  for  actual  class- 
room  use.     Its  small  size,  relatively  high  cost,  and  inflexibility  preclude 
serious  consideration  as, a  "commetcial  format/  During  the  project  .^eld  , test, 
instructional  units  were  produced  in  ,a  full-size  mo(|ular^  format..   The  teacher's 
version  of  the  unit  was  calcrr-coded  by  grade  rang^  and^cohtained  the  teacher's 
instructions  and  copies  of  all  student  consumable, material,  including  the 
^unit  test.    Teachers  received  one  copy  of  this  "teacherVs  editipn.**"  rjn  addition 
the  teachet  received  30  copies  of  all  student  coniumable /material ,  in  a  work- 
sheet or  workbook  format,  and  30  copies  of  the  unit  test,  also  in  a  worksheet 
format.     In  this  way  the  teacher  had  a  master  copy  of  the  unit  pljis  multiple 
copies  of  all  materials  necessary  for  C9nvenient  classroom  implementation.  " 
From^  a.  marketing  point  of  view^  these  materials  >  cou;.d  be  supplied  by  a  publisher 
in  kit  form,  as  workbooks,,  or  as  hectomaster  sets.    Shoifl^i  iicommercial  avail- 
ability be  precluded,  schools  could  reproduce  unit  materials  either  by  an ^ 
offset  process  or  on  a  xerox  basis.    Modular  packaging  also  meant  that  teachers 
were  only  supplied  with  materials  thej^  actually  expected  to  Mae. 

(    ■       ■  • 

Strategi^^  for  Product  Development 

■       »  ^  \ 

The  Careeig  Education  Literature  aftd  Materials  Review,     As  one  of  the  first 

steps  of  the  project,  project  staff  undertook  an  extensive  r^iew  of  the  extant' 

literature  on  career  education.-    The  purpose  was  two-fold.     The  first  purpose, 

of  course,  was  to  familiarize  project  staff  with  current  career*education 

developments.     The  second  was  to  provide  teachets  and  school  personnel  with 

an  annotated  bibliography  of  references  and  instructioftal  materials  which 

would  assist  them  in  their  efforts  at  Resigning* and/or  implementing  career 

education  .programs.  ^  * 

In  its  initial  form,  entitled  An  Annotated  Bibliography  for  Teachers  and 
Curriouluxn  Developers,   the  review  contained  327  annotations  reported  in  a  ^ 
handbook  of  321  pages.    The  bibtiography jwas  divided  into  three  section.  The 
first  listed  selected  career  educatii^ji  references  in  the  professional  literature. 
These  references  dealt  primarily  with  career  growth  and  development  and  career 
guidance.     A  concerted  effort  was  made  to  avoid  repeating  references  available 
through  standard  sources  such  as  the  ERIC  system. 
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A  major  problem  confronting  teachers  Interested  In  the  IntXfi^uctlon  of 
craf$.er.,,educatlon  Into  their  classrooms  was  the  lack  of  readily  av4llable 
material.    While  there  is.  a  fair  amount  of  material  availatTle  through  commercial 
sources*  schools  typically  cannot,  afford  to  invest  heavily  in  low-frequency-use 
materials.     Ctiildren's  libraries  and  school  libraries,  it  was  felt,  represent  a 
significant  resource. of  untapped  materials.     The  problem  is  one  of  information 
access,  however.     Children's  literature  is  not  cross-indexed  according  to  its 
career  education  applicability.     The  National  Association  of  School  Librar^ies 
maintains  a  standard  acquisitions  list  of  5,000  titles  recommended  for  elementary 
school  libraries.     On  the  basis  of  this,  it  was  concluded  there  would  be  a 
high  probability  that  school  libraries  would  have  many,  if  not  the  majority, 
o^f  .the  titles  on  that  list.     Approximately  20%  of  the  titles  on  the  list  were 
t<bviewed  briefly  by  project  staff  to  ascertain  their  relevance  to  career 
education.     These  100  titles  were  then  carefully  reviewed,  annotated,  and 
£||^luded  as  the  second  section  of  the  materials  survey. 

rrhe  third  section  of  the  bibliography  listed  career  education  references 
that  would  assist  teachers  in  follow-^up  information  collection  activities. 
This^sect ion  included  literature  and  materials  reviews;  commercial  cur^riculum 
^materials;  names  and  addresses  of  selected  journals,  periodicals,  and  news-  , 
letters;  and  other  resources.      '  .  * 

During  most  of  the  project  this  annotated  bibliography  was  published  as 
a  single  volume.     During  the  last  phase  of  the  praject  the  section  on  low-cost 
instructional  materials  was  updated,  expanded,  and  the  bibliography  was 

9 

divided  into  two  volumes:    one  volume  for  use  by  counselors  and  guidance 
workers  concerned  with  the  professional  literature  on  career  choice  and 
development;  and  the  other  volume  for  use  by.  teachers  and  (fhose  concerned  , 
,with  identifying  low  cost • instructional  materials  for  classroom  use. 

Curriculum  Design  and  Development.    Concurrently  with  the  selection  of 
the  National  Ativisory  Panel  and  the  initiation  of  the  project  literature  review, 
work  waf^NsSso  undertaken  on  the  design,  and  development  of  the  curriculum. 
This  task  was  to  form  the  backbone  of  the  project.  '     '  . 
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The  goal  was  to  design,  and ^develop/  a  curriculum  that  was  unequivocal, 
but  also  permitted  wide  latitude  in  the  selection  of  various  aspects  of  the 
curriculum;  in  the  age  ^^rade  assignment  of  the  content  guggested  by  the 
curriculum;  in  the  amount  of  content  to  be  selected;  aVid  in.  the  sequencing 
of  the  content  selected.     In  other  worjls,  the  basic  task  of  the  project  was  to 
design  a  macro-curriculum  which  could  serve  as  n  basic  planning  resource  for 
districts  interested  in  designing  their  own  local  career  education  programs. 

• 

A  "topicalV  rather  than  "grade  level"  approach  to  the  curriculum  was^ 
taken.     Career  education  is  a  very  new  concept  to  elementary  teachers;  the 
first  question  generally  asked  is,  "What  precifiely  is  career  education?" 
The  approach  taken  by  the  project  was  that  a^pecificv  substantive  definition 
of  the  content,  i.e.,  topics,  would  help  resolv^  this  question. 

*        "  ■ 

Ten  central  curriculum  areas  comprising  31  key  topics  aud  178  basic 
concepts  were  identified  as  comprising  the  essential  tjirust  of  the  curriculum. 

This  topical  approach  to  the  definition  of  career  education  was  adopted 
•fo  insure  the  adequacy  of  the  scope  of  the  curriculunji  and  to  allow  the  ^ 
definition  of  the  curi^iculum  to  take  place  at  various  levels  of  specificity 
so  that  c\iiri(^\^coordinatots,  superihteadents,  princip'^l^,  teachers,  or 
others  could  disci^s  the  curriculum  at  whatever  leyel* of  generality  or 
specificity  deemed  Appropriate. 

Initial  concentration  oh^.  the  scope  of  the  curriculum,  however,  should 
riot  be  taken  to  imply  a  diaregardxfor  t^ie  sequence  of  the  curriculum.  *  Upon 
completion  of  the  topical  definitionxf  the  curriculum,  the  content  was  then 
laid  out  on  s^ope-and-sequence  charts  soxthat  concepts  could  be  arranged 
across  grade- range  groupings  to  accommodateNiormal  child  growth  and  develop- 
ment patterns.  ; 

The  sequence  of  the  content  was  laid  out  to  deal  with  children's  general' 
developmipntal  levels  rather  than  with  specific  grade  levels.     The  curriculum 
was  organized  into  foxir  general  developmental  groupings: 
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1)  the  non-re.ader  (K-1), 

2)  the  beginning  reader  (2-3), 

3)  the  Independent  reader  (4-6),  and 

4)  the  junior  high  school  student  ( 7-9) . 

Various  curriculum  topics  then  splraled  upward  throughout  these  grade-range 
groupings  so  that  sequentially  elaborated  versions  of  the  saine  topics  ^uld  be 
taught  at  dlffer^t  developmental  stages  with  activities,  content,  and  examples 
relevant  to  those  .age  groups •  -  * 

1# 

General  appreciation  of  the  fact  that  p^le  differ,  for  exa^le,  was 
taught  In  many  different  contexts.     For  the  very  :^oung  child  (K-1),  the  concept 
was  dealt  with  In  terms  of  differences  In  physical  skills.    These  differences 
were  subsequently  Interpreted  in  terms  of  differences  In  children's  Interests 
and.  attitudes  (2-3);  latier  on,  for  upper  elementary  grade  children  (4-6),  the 
same  concept  was  dealt  with  In  terms  of  differences  In  the  values  that  people 
hold  and  differences  In  their  academic  skills.    Finally,  In  the  junior  high 
school  level  (7-9),  the  ^ame  currlcular  topic  was  taught" within  the  context 
of  individual  differences  in  personal  skills ,  emotional  reactions  to  stress, 
personal  goals,  and  the  like.  " 


Itlwas  also  clearly  recpgnized  that  certain  portions  of  the  <:urrlculum, 
such  as  Welf-understanding  and  knowledge  of  self,  could  a Isofefe-^e levant,  o 
even  crudial,  to  other  special  curriculum  programs  such  as  those  dealing 
with  drug^ education,  sex  education,  and  the  like.    These  curriculum  ar^a 
included,  however,  because  they  were  essential  to  {^comprehensive  caree 
education  progratn.    The  explicit  delineation  of  these  curriculum  stranqs 
provided  schools  an  opportunity  to  consolidate  4)rograms,  to  Identify  a 
core  of  key  content,  and  to  bring  together  a  variety  of  ancillary  curr 
emphases  around  the  career  education  program. 

■i 

There  are,  of  course,  many  problems  associated  with  teaching  children 


and  youtli  even  a  modest  amount  of  infcTrmatlori  about  a  large  number  of 
occupations.    It  is  essential  to  find  ways  to  organize  the  information  so 
that  generalization  and  transfer  carf  take  place.    The  most  common  approach 


to  this  problem  Is  to  cluster  various  occupations  into  homogeneous  groups 
so  that  when  a  student  learns  basic  information  about  several  occupations 
within  that  group,  he  can  generalize  to  other  occupations  within  the  group. 

In  discussing  the  importance  of  career  clustering.  Dr.  S.  High  Kf  the  Bureau 
;  of  Occopational  and  Adult  Education  has  suggested  that  any  paradiginfor  the 
clustering  of  occup^ions  must  meet  four  requirements.     1)  It  should  be  an 
open  system;  that  is,  it  should  encompass  the  broad  spectrum  of  jobs  indicated 
in  the  Dictionary  of  Oaaupational  Titles.     2)  Each  clustier.  should  contain  a 
logical ^areer  ladder  of  jobs  so  that  upward  mobility  within  a  cluster  can  be 
seen  as  kn  obvious  developmental  possibility.     3)  Each  cluster  should  be      .  ^ 
obviously  related  to  an  identifiable  area  of  employment,^    4)  The  cluster 
should  endure  over  time;  that  is,  "each  cluster  ihould  i^epresent  a  continuing 
societal  function  which  will  be  carried  on  thro<jghout  ts^e  forseeable  future." 

• 

There  are  three  basic  approaches  to  career  clustering  c.ommonly  used  today. 
Each  accommodates  High's  criteria  to  a  greater  of  lesser  degree.     The  first 
approach  is  to  cluster  occupations  into  Jjroad  industrial  groupings  such  as  ' 
workers  in.  the  transportation  industry,  workers  in  the  steel  industry,  workers 
in  agriculture,  and  the  like.     This  type  of  clustering  has  been  in  use  for 
many  years  by  the  Department  of  Lalior,  by  economists,  and  by  industrial 
planners.     It  has  been  used  for  many  years  by  the  Oaaupational  Outlook  Handbook. 
One  difficulty  with  this  approach,  however,  is  the  high  degree  of  redundancy  * 
of  occupations  across  the  various  industries.     Only  a  small  portion  of 
occupations  within  an  industrial/economic  category  is  unique  to  that  category. 

A  second  approach  to  occupational  clustering  is  based  on  requisite  skills. 
This  is  the  approach  taken  by  those  most  concerned  with  industrial  training 
programs,  manpower  su^y,  vocational  education,  and  the  like.     Here  the  primary 
approach  is  to  cluster  occupations  on  the  basis, of  detailed  task  analyses. 
Once  skills  common  to  a  variety  of* occupations  have  been  identified,  standard  ^ 
training  programs  can  be  developed  to  produce  those  skills.     From  a  management 
point  of  view  it  is  a  very  rational  And  efficient  approach  in  that  it  identifies 
the  variety  of  places  a  given  individual  can  be  assigned.     It  does  not,  however, 
provide  much  of  a  basis  for  career  mobility  for  the  individual. 


y     , .  •  -      '  -  - 

The  third  approach  t»  cSreer  cliisterlng  Is  to  develop  clusters  based  on 

the  patterns  of  interests  and  abilities  of  the  individuals  going  into  those 
occupations.     This  is  the  aoproach  that  is  most  compatible  with  a  cajreer  guidance 
orientation.    Here  the  focus  is  on  the  indii^dual  and  the  identification  of  those 
options  and  opportunities  that  are  open  to.the'individS^l  or.  that  can  be  devel- 
oped by  the  individual.     The  emphasis  is  ofi  helping  the  stjjudent  develop  aq 
awareness  of  options  and  opportunities  rather  than  proVfdihg  specific  skills 
for  "a  single  occupational  thrust.     This  has  been  the  genei^al  career  guidance 
approach  as  well  as  the  approach  ojr^oj^ct  TALENT  and  Project  PLAN  (Dunn,  1-9  70). 
And  because  of  its  emphasis  on  the  ^it^^'i'ldual— his  interests,  abilities,  and 
skills—and  on  the  development  of  long-range  goal  planning! skills ,  it  was  the 
approach  adopted  by  the  project.  i 

Given  a  method  for  the  clustering  of  occupations  so  th*t  coordinated 
information  could  be  given,  it  was  necessary  to  select  those  occupations 
which  would  be  used  to  illustrate  the  clusters.^  The  Dictionary  of  OccupatiohaL 
'rith-ii  includes  approximately  23,000  occupational  titles.'    It  was  clearly  i^os- 
sible  to  expect  a  child  to  learn  ajbout  23,000  occupations.     A  strategy  was 
chosen  to  diminish  the  number  of  occupations  treated  in  the  curriculum..  Onlx 
those  occupations  that  would  account  for^  the  bulk  of  estimated  annual  openings 
for  the  next  decade,  as  projected  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  were 
^    chosen  for  inclusion  in  the  curriculum.    Those  occupations  were  then  sequenced 
for  presentation  to  children  so  that  those  occupations  most  familiar  to 
young  children  were  presented  in  the  earlier  grades  and  those  lesa  known  ' 
were  presented  in  later  grades.    One  hundred  occupatio/is  formed  the  core 
of  the  occupational  information  component  of  the  curriculum.     Those  occupations 
dr.e  summarized  in  Appendix  D.  •  ^ 

Finally,  because  the  use  of  instructional  objectives  is  occasionally  ''^ 
criticized  as  inappropriate  for  efforts  to  teach  higher  order  cognitive  pro- 
cesses, it  was  essential  to. provide  detailed  information  with  regard  to  tlje^ 
various  cognitive  and  affective  levels  reflected  in"^e  curriculum.  Thus, 
after  their  final  revision,  all  objectives  were  (rtassified  ^according  to  Uje 
Bloom  and  Krathwohl  cognitive  and  affective  taxonomies.  . 
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Approximately  55%  of  the  objectives*  in  the  cdtelog^^dealt' With  knowledge 
ot  the  world  of  work  and  pertain  to  100  occupatldtis  wKiiCJC^acj^nt  for  76.5% 
of  all  estimated  a^nuar  job  openings  for -the' pe\i^d^^^^^  ,a^  pro'j^cted 

by  the  Occupational  Outlook  QuaPteHy  for  springSi:^.  ^^i^  ialance  was- -  ^ 
equally  distributed  to  tuhe  otjkier  nir^e  areas  of  the  cu^l^culum.  .  '  ^  ^ 


Regarding  the  distribution  of  objectives  across  ta|K>fiomic  levels^  25% 
^  h  ^         ^  •       .  4 

were  at  cognitive  level  I,  40%  at  cogni^^iyje-^leve^TI  (comprehension.  int.erpre 

tation,  and  extrapolation) ,  and  26%- a%  higher  onder  cognitive  levels  III 

^hrough  VI  (application,  "analysis,  eynthlsis.  ahd^  evaluation) .  .  Six  percent 

were  in  the  affective  dpmain  wfth  two- thirds  at  affective  level  II.  Three 

_  i|,  .  . 

percent  of  the  objjective^  wer'e  in  thie^  activities  domain.  «  ^ 

'  t         1^  ,   .  .      ,  ■  *^  '        '  ■ 

Upon  completion  of  revision  and  classif ica|:ion,  the  objectives  were 
again  reviewed  by  panels  of  experts  and  representatives  from  business,  labor,- 
and  Industry.     The  curriculum  objectives  were  then  subseqiiently  evaluated 
by  panels  of  experts  in  career  educatioi^, ^vocational  education,  school  admini 
tratlon«  state  departments  of  education,  teachers,  and  the  like. 

In  summary,  the  curriculum,  as  it  was  eventually  finalized,  consisted  of 
two  main  programs,  one  primarily  for  the  elementary  school  grades  and  the 
other  for  the  middle 'school  or  Junior  high  school  grades.     These  two  programs 
w.efe  comprised  of  four  ci^rriculum  strands  subdivided  into  ten  sections,  or 
areas,  with  31  topics  subsumed  under  these  ten  areas.     These  topics  were  then 
partitioned  into  a  total  of  178  concepts. 

Each  of  these  concepts  then  generated  instructional  objectives  subordi- 
nate  to  each  of  the  curriculum  concept©;.     Op--th«^s sumption  that  a  career 
education  lesson  would  be  based  on  pur  or  five  ii^^ructional  obiecti\^es, 
and  on  the  assumption  that  there  woild  be  one  lesson  per  week,  a  curriculum 
sufficiently  comprehe^nsive  to  span  a  full  ten-year  period  would  reasonably 
have  1,600  to  2»000  objectives.     Consequently,  the  target  scope  for "the 
catalog  was  2,000  objectives.    After  final  revision  and  edging,  the  total 
remaining  wafB  1,981. 
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The  curriculum  objectives  and^ classification  information  are  reported  in  ' 
detail  in  the  Currit^ulum  Design  and  Inatruotional  Objectives  Catalog. 
■   .  Appendix  E  presents  the  AIR  Career  Educatit)n  Curriculum  topic  Chart. 

Instructional  Materials  Development*     Upon  completion  of  -the  curriculum, 
attention  was  shifted  to  the.  development  of  d  series  of  sample^ instructional 
units.     The  purpose  of  these  units  yas  to:     1)  demonstrate  how  the  curriculum 
might  be  operationalized,  2)  illustrate  to  teachers  a  variety  of  instructional 
methods  that  might  be  employed  in  the  teaching  of  career  education,  3)  establish 
a  model  for  the  future  development  of  i,n$tructional  materials  by  teachers  and/or 
school  districts,  and  A)  to  serve  as  ^a^'st^rter  set"  to  permit  schools  to  move 
into  career  education  as  quickly  as  possible. 

^  • 

The  materials  were  to  be  objectives -based  and  Inf usable  into  regular 
,  ^classroom  instruction. 

The  first  problem  was  to  establish  the  length  and  format  of  the  units. 
Based  on  inputs  from  a  large  variety  of  teachers,  it  was  c5ncluded  that 
teachers  were  most  interested  In  lesson  units  that  could  be  \J^ed  as  enrichment 
lessons  and  inserted  into  regular  classroom  activities  with  a  minimum  of  j^**^ 
effort.     Further,  teathers  wanted  relat)lvel|^  short  lessons  so  that  the 
adoption  of  a  lesson  would  not  commi^the  teacher,  and  the  class,  *to  an 
extended  unit.     To  facilitate  content  scanning,  teachers  also  wanted  the. 
information  presented  in  a -standard, format .     In  their  final  form  units  were 
color-coded  according  to  grade  range. 

.    The  teacher's  edition  of  the  unit  included  a  brief  overview  of  the  unit; 
•   indication  of  the  special  materials,  if  any,  required  for  the  unit;  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  module;  and  proceduiiM  for  assessing  student  achievement. 
This  introduction  was' followed  by^a  sfcc^ion  giving  detailed  specification  of 
the  learning  activities.     The  leirt^ning^rfctivity  section  was  then  followed  by 
a  section  containing  a  copy  of  all  student  i^aterials,  if  any  were  required  for 
th^  unit.     During  the  field  test,  telchers  were  supplied  with  one  copy  of  the 
consolidated  teacher's  unit  plus  30  copies  of  all  student  consumable  material. 
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\  •    \  '         -  .     -  ■ . 

Since  I3fie\  of  the  purposes  of  thfe  uiiits  was  to  illustrate  to  teachers  a  -3 

variety  of  instVu^^^ional  methgds  they  might  incdrpotade  into  their  cla^room    ,  ^ 

teaching,  the  units  were  to  serve  as  exemplars  of  innovative  teaching  metliods    ^  ; 

and  techniques.    Specifically,  units  were  designed  to  illustAFate  techniques  • 

suctt  as  the  folloJilng:     teacher-lead  as  weH^^^as^^etf^^irt^t^^ 

peer  group  as  well  a^  individual  learnlllg  materials;  hands-on/prbject  approiiches 
as  well  as  libAary/ref erence  learnip^approaches ;  the  use' of "  community  re8our<!<s^ 
gaming  and  simu^ation;  the  use  of  l^rning  station  teehplques  as  well  as 
workbook  and  multi-media  technique*;  controlled  experimentation  and  inquiry' 
learning*  as  well  as  directed  leaVn^g;  the  ^d©e  pf  ^a^ent,  image  techniques 
for  providing  students  with  imme^nate    eedbacy  for  response  shaplfig;  token 
economies,  incentives,  and  oth^  student  moti\ating  devices;  individuaLizei  ^ 
as  well  as  standard  group  instructional  practices;  and  the  like.  - 

A  minimum,  of  twelve  units  were  needed  for .  th^  project .     In  pjrder  to  insure 
that  the  units  used  in  the  project  were  ^ruly,  exemplary  units,  , 'a  total  of 
36  units  were 'developed.  •  The  better  units  from  this  3et  were  then  selected 
by  means  o*f  several  evaluation  procedures. 

Master  teachers  and  project  staj^  </rafted  units  to  general  design  specif i-^ 
cations.     These  were  then  critiquecl,  revised  and/or  rcJWrltten  as  needed  until 
all  were  felt  to  be  of  high  quality.    After  their  completion,  the  u^ifcs  were 

then  reviewed  by  three  senior  staff  and  the  best  lA'were  seleceetR^  The 

%  •  .  •  .  %  - 

criteria  on  which  selction  was  bqsed  were  as  folloVs:    a)  interest  to  teachets, 

*  '     ■  •     '  "    .   •*  . 

b)  interest  to  students,  c)  attention  to  laws  of  .learning,  d)  ease  of  teacher 
preparation,  e)  consonance  of  objectives  and  learning  actff\fities ,  .  f)^  clarity 
,^  of  instructions,  'and  g)  u^e  of  condi^ons  and  equipment  normally  foUnd  in 
school.    On  the  basis  of  this  initial  in-^hous^^evaluation,  14  ot  thi 
were  judged  to  be  of  exemplary  quality  and.pii^  through  sUbsequejit  round8\of  , 
technical  i*eview  by  outside  experts.  ,  X./  ^ 

■ '     '  .  '  ■  ■   . "  ■    '  ) 

'  The  results  of  the  external  review  of  the  quall^^  of  these  units  as  well  as 
*  t4ie  results  of  t4ie  critiques  of  the  literature  review,  the  curricuJ^Mm  guide, 
and  the  objectives  cataJ.og  are  summarized  %n  the  next'  section.     At-  this  point  . 
it  Is  sufficient  to  note  that  staff  judgments  , had  to  >e  coroborated  witlT  * 


^Imjrlar  professional  judgments  of  external  evaluators,  and  these  t)udgments  then 
had  to  be  validated  against  frequency  of  teacher  selecjtion  for  use  in  the  . 
classroom  and  significance  ^pf  instryictional  Results/  ,       "  \ 

.V' '  •■         .  -  -^^-v    ■  ^ '      •  \      ■   "  .\ 

Teaheher^  Curriculum  Guides*     After  the  devplopment:  of  sample  instructional 

units,  teacher  guides  were  developed  to  teachers  an  introduction  to  career 

'  '  m    '  -  *  "  *' 

education,  an  overview  ^f  the  AIR  curriculum,  advice  on  how -"career  education 

^     '  •'-  •      .  ■  ,       '  ■  * 

might,  bej^nf used  into  the  academic  program,  4  description  of  the  character- 
istic^ of  the  AIR  d^eraplary  lesson^,  :^nd  advice  on  how  to  locate  low-cost 

supplementaryiresource  materials  that  might- be"  used  in  connection  with  claiss- 
,  ■■       .  %     -  A- 

room  instruction^.  In  addition,  the  guide  also  provided  teachers  with  a  «^ 
f  ■ 

subset  of  instructional  objectives  deemed  appropri^ate  for  their  grade  range 
responsibility,  and  advice  and  suggestions  with  regdfid  to  selecting  instruc- 
tiona*!  objectives  and  creating  new  instructional  units.     Separate  guides' were 
developed  for:  the  primary  grades,  the  upper  elementary  grades,  and^the  / 
middle  school  grades.  , 

Thes^ units  were  written*  with  the  assistance  of  cadre  teachers  who  had 
worked  on  the  project  during  its 'first  year .    They  were  pilot  tested  and 
critiqued  during  the  fiei4*^^st  phase  and  underwent  major  revision  during  the 
final  phase  of  the  project.  r\  :  ; 

>■"  ,    ■     -  '   -        '  I ■ 

Dissemination  and  Implementation  flodels.    pother  charge  of  the  priJject 
was  to  develop  a  set  of'  suggested  procedures  with  regard  to  the  dissemination 
and  implementation  of  career  education.     The  development  of  these  suggestions  - 
artd  r^£^mmend9tions  to0X  place  over  the  life  of^^the^projectV 

It  was-clear.  f rom.  th6  ean^y  project  analysis  stiidi^es  fcl^at  careter  education 
would  receive  widespi:eadr  implementation  in- the  ye^rs  ahead  only  if  the  follow- 
ing took  placed  a),  districts  tould  participate -in  the^loc^l  design  of  the  ^ 
curriculum  they  themselves  wanted,  and  b)  procedures ,weye^ developed  whereby 
the  implementation  of  career  education  could  be/ carried  out  for  relatively  • 
low  economic?  outlay.     Further,,  teachers  are  increasingly^  comirsdL^to  demand 

4?ce_notjonly  in  the  specification  of  .the  goals  for  vaAous  amdemlc^fograms,' 
but  also  in  th^Md^sign  and  "development  of  the  curriculfllf^to  mee^  those  goads. 


3^. 


During  thi°  coJr^^af^he  project  a  niunber  of -options  and  alternatives 
were  identified.    These  were  summarized  and  presented  in  Volume  JV  -  Instzmc- , 
tional  Systems  Options  and  Guidelines  for  the  Dissemination  and  Implementation 
of- Copi^er  Education.-  "..        •  ""' 


sufficient,  however,  ^mply  to  identify  a  series  of  hypothetical 
opYions.     During  the  course  of  the  project,  staff  exetcised  varidus  configura- 
.tl^ns  of  options  so  that  the  guidebook  could  provide  illustrative  examples 
as:well.    Consequently  Volume  1^ not  only  presents  the  theoretical  models  for 
dissemination  and  implementation  but  also  provides  four  case  studies  of  the  ' 
actjrual  exercise  of  those  options  in  various  configurations.    The  Ust  section  " 
•of Ve  volume  also  deals  with  the  relatiye^ef f ectiveness  of  the  various 
options  e^rcised  invtlje.  project. 


Evaluation  Procedures  , 

"     •         \  ■   "    ■  \  J 

'       External  Review  and  Critique  of  Project  Prpducts.  J^w-CSSpletion ,  nribr 

to  fifeld  testing  of  project  products,  all  major  produ^^fwere  distributeAo 

panels  of  experts  throughout  the  country  for  their  <!rltical  rev^iew  and  comment 

so  that  last  minute  changes  in  the  materials  co'uia  "be  made  . 

Both  t|,e  Annotated  Bibliography^ for  Teachers  and  Curriculum  Developers  and 
the  Curriculum  Design  and  Instructional  Objeptiyes  Catalog  were  distrlbutSd" 
to^six  different, panels  of  e/aluators  representing-  vocational  educators,  BOAE 
project  directors,  school  administrators,  st^^te  department  personnel ,  career 
guidance  specialists,  curriculum  specialists,  and  teachers.     Evaluation  data 
was  returned  by  48  external  reviewers.  * 

The  exemplary  lesson  units" were  distributed^  to  a  panel  of(  eight  educa- 
tional researcf?  and  materials  development  specialists.     A  tota\  :of  42  unit 
evaluations  were  received.       v        •  ^  ' 

.  -  -    .   \  ■  .  -  ■     .  ■ 

/  ■  \  ■  '  '  ' 

These  ev£^ukions,  along  with  evaluations  provided,by  subsequent  teacher 
critiques,  and  k|p  results  from  the  experimental-control  group  field  tests 
are  reported  in  detail  in  Volume  V— Evaluation  Studied  of  the  AIR  Career 
Education  Curriculum  and  Curriculum  Products. 

4..  ■ 


It  was  deemed  Important  to  have  a  large  number  of  Individuals  evaluate 
project  pri^ducts  not  only  because  of  the  increased  rellJ^ilJL^v^^^  validity 
offered  by^  a  fairly  large  number  of  evaluators,  but  ala6  becaure^f  the 
opportunity  it  offered  to  disseminate  inf ormation/^'Sbout  the  project  to  a 
fairlyi  large  number  of  professional  leaders  in  tne  field. 

Teacher  Training  and^Field  Test  Preparation.    Concurrently  with  the 
development  of  sample  instructional  materials ,  school  district  and  project 
administrative  staff  began  planning  for  the  initiation  of  f ielcKtest  activities 

■  ■  ■        '  V         ■  '       ' .  ; 

It  was ^concluded  that  some  form  of  in-service  teacher  training  would  be 
necessary  9  not  only 'to  introduce  the  concept  of  caffeer  education  to  teacher^ 
and  x>rient  them  to  the  materials/  but  also  to  set  the  stage  for  follow-up  ^ 
field  test  activitie3.    Teacher  training  was  in  the  form  of  a  relatively  brief 
^teacher  training  Workshop.    Based  on  inputs  from  various  textbook  publishers, 
it  was  learned  that  in  many  instances  publishers  provide  twp-day  training 
workshops  for  purchasers  of  new  curripulum  series.     Seldom,  however,  does 
piiblisher^  involvement  incli^de  more  than  two  days  of  in-service  staff  training. 
Consequently »  two  days  were  held  to  be  the  Tipper  limit  fot  fi^ld  test  tracing 
activities.    On  the  other  hand,  many  publishers  provide  only  a^modicum 
in-service  training  for  their-^roducts.    Consequently  one  portion  of  tfafe  field 
test  sites  received  only  a  brief  orientation  to  the  currixm^am  in  a  s<[/ries  of 
two  2-hour  staff  sessions. 


■    ^^  c/  ■  ■  -  . 

The  Extended  workshop  was  used  in  .those  districts  that  not  only  wanted 

to  "aciopt,"  i.e.,  field  test,  project^  materials ,  but  also  wanted  district 

staff  to  participate  in  Xhe  development  of  materials.    These  were  the  field 

test  sites  in^ which  tea'^i^^s  were  not  only  introduced  to  career  education  and 

oriented  to  the  curriculum,  but  were  also  paVt  of  a  district-wide  effort  to 

encour^ag^?  teacher  creation  of  career  education  materials. 

'       ■    '  ■  ■  •  • 

^     In  the  Extended  training  version,  project  sl^ff  ^et  with  district  leaders 

To  identify  district  goals,  to  design  workshop  activities,  to  coordinate 

workshop  logistics,  and  the  like.*    Five  such,  workshops  were  carried  out,  two 

with„  Santa  Clara  and  three  with  Santa 'Cruz.     In  all  instances  AIR  served  as 

a  resource  to  the  districts  which  were  actually  responsible  for  the-  conduct 


of  the  workshops.     .  ' 
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Extended  workshops  typically  involved  opening  remarks  by  school  district 
leadersi  cadre  teacher  involvement  as  activity  leaders ,  extensive  career 
education  materials  displays,  and  workshop-type  activities. 

In  four  other  instances,  two  in  San  Francisco  and  two  in  Fresno  County,, 
much  briefer  workshops  were  offered.     In  these  four  instances,  the  total  focu^._ 

was  on  the  project  and  materials  and  not  on  district  goals,  teacher  develop- 
ment , of  ui^terials,  or  the  like.  /  , 

The  Field  Test  Paradigm  »^  ^ 

In  approximately  one-half  the  cases,  career"  education  was  introduced  on 
albuilding-wide  basis.     T6^  identify  those  schools  to  be  selected  for  partici- 
patijjQ^^  a  .district-wide  teacher  attitudes  survey  was  cbndu^ted.    All  teachers 
in  those  buildings  having  the  higliest  percentage  of  teachers  judged  to  be 
favorably  disposed  to  career  educ^ation  and/or  classroom  innovation  were  then  / 
requested  to  p'artic/pate  in  the  workshop  and  subsequent  field  test  of  materi^s. 

In  the  balance  of  cases,  teacheris  were  selected  on  a  personal  interest, 
* volunteer  basis. 

t  -  ^ 

Following  the  workshop,  teachers  wer^e  expected  to  teach  at  least  two  career, 
education  units  of  their  choitie  during  the  two^month  period  which  followed  the 
workshop.    At  the  close  of  the  workshop  teachers  indicated  the  units  they  thought 
they  would  IXke  to  ttach ;  multiple  copies  of  these  units  were  provided. 

-  i<  '  '  ' 

After  one  month,  brief  afternoon  meetings  in  the  teachers*  respective 
buildings  were  held  to  ch^ck  teacher  progress.  ^ 

During  the  second  month,  informj^l  weekly  visits  were  made  by  project 


staff  to  offer  assistance,  see  if  teachers  needed  additional 
m^aterials,  answer  questions,  and  to  "establish  presence." 


copies  of  the 


At  the  end  of  the  second  month,  a  brief  two-hour  meetinjg  was  held  so 


teachers  could  share  the  result^  of  their  experiences  with  ofie  another 

'  B7 
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In  totb,  98  teachers  from  16  schools  participated'  in  the  experimental 
tryout  of  materials.    A  sainple  of  students  from  the  same  or  matched  schools 
Was  drawn  to  serve  as  a  control  group*  ^ 

.     •»  .     .  ^  ^  *       •  .  ''•^ 

On  the  average,  each  "exemplary"  module  was  field  tested  In  eight  class^  * 
rooms  with  a  total  of  200  children,  half  experimental  and  half  control.  The 
results  of  this  field  test  arte  summarized  in  the  following  chapter.     In  additio 
to  module  test  data,  other  data  were  also  collected  during  the  field  test. 
Teachers  provided  detailed  activity  information  on  a  class  activity  log.  And 
teachers  and  project  staff  provided  anecdotal  and  critical  incident  data. 
Teachers  also  prQvided  ratings  and  critiques  of  the  teacher  workshop  activities 
the  teacher  guides,  instructional  units,  unit  tests,  and  the  like. 

The  school  districts  themselves  bore  all  expenses  associated  with  the 
workshops,  with  tlfe>»a^eption  of  project  staff  time  and  field  test  materials. "\ 
Teachers  receivec^no  financial  consideration  for  participation  in  the  field  ^  ' 
test.     They  could,  however,  elect  college  credit- for  participation  jln  the  woJtk- 
shop  and  field  test.    Arrangements  were  made  withv California  ?tate  Universit>l 
at  San  Jose  to  provide  two  units  of  extension  credit  for  their  particiiiation. 
Enrollment  for  credits,  .however,  was  to  be  at  teacher  expense.  Approximately 
half  of  the  teachers  (46)  elected  to  receive  college  credit. 


Additional,  although  modest  Incentive,  was  provided  by  'the  fact  that, 
after  the  workshbp-practicum,  teachers  could  keep  the  instructional  materials, 
catalogs,  and  teacher  guide  they  had  been  using  during  the  field  test.  Further 
if  the  units  they  wrote  were  judged  acceptable  for  use  on  a -wider  basis  through 
but  the  district,  the  units  weire  typed,  printed,  and  distributed  throughout 
the  consortium.     This,  plus  occasional  references  in  the  AIR  Career  Education. 
Necirsletter,  provided  teachers  with  at  least  £i  modest  measure  of  professional 
visibility  within  their  own  district  and  among  their  professional  peers. 

In  j^ll  instances  the  project  attempted  to  be  responsive  to  teacher  • 
requests  for  project  materials.    Wherever  possible  the  project  assumed  responsl 
bility  for  providing  sufficient  copies  of  student  materials  so  teachers  would, 
not  be  requif-ed  to  reproduce  project  materials.  ^ 
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The  results  (^f  the  field  test  evaluation,  along  with  all  othet  evaluation 
¥esults^  and  copies  of  the  evaluation  plan  and  instrumentatioh  detail  in 
Volume  V  -  Evaluation  Studies  of  the  AIR  Career  Eduoation^  Curriaulum  and 
Curriculum  Products  ,  has  been  filed  with,  and  is  available  from,  ERIC. 

■.      f  .  ■  . 

.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  acquired  during  the  field  test,  needed 
revisions  in  product  materials  were  identified.    Minor  revisions  Were  made  in 
certain  areas  of  units.    The  teacher  guides  underwent  extensive  revision  to 
make  them  shorter  and  more  readable.     A  portion  of  the  annotated  bibliography 
dealing  with  low-cost  insftriictionaV  materials  for  teacher  use  was  materially 
expanded  and  updated,  and  published  as  a  separate  volume.    The  proceedings  of 
the  National  Advisory  Panel  were  updated  to  include  the  results  of^the  second 


and  third  meetl^s. 


In  all,  a  total  of  239  i?e1:sons  pai;ticlpated  directly  in  the  evaluation 
of  project  products:     141  external  critics  and  materials  reviewers  and  98 
teachers  in  the  experimental  treatment  group  in  the  field  test. 

The  141  external  experts  were  divided  as  follows: 

1)  45  university  faculty  members  representing  30  universities  and 
colleges,  including  UCLA,  Michigan,  Minnesota,  Stanford,  Illinois, 
Colutnbia^^  Michigan  State,  New  York  University,  Missouri,  Maryland, 

i  tJC-Berkeley,  Indiana,  Purdue,  Rutgers,  San  Francisco  State, 
Northern  Colorado,  North  Carolina,  Hawaii,  and  the. like;  . 

2)  .61  public  school  pers^i^iel,  representing  26  administrator^/ 
•  J  23  teacliers/'  and  12*  senior  state^department  of  education 

personnel;  and 

3)  35  persons,  representing  business,  labor,  industry  and  the 

*       community;  these  members  ranged  from  a  vice  president  of  a  ^'-'^^ 

telephone^  company  to  a  gas  station  attendent,  from  a  city  mayor 
.        to  a^restaurant  manager,  from  an  educational  programs  officer 
for  NASA  to  a  taxi-^ab*  driver,  from  a  major  city  chamber  of 
commerce  manager  to  a  park  ranger,  from  the  president  of  a  « 
fashion  institute  to  the  national  president  pf  a  professional 
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mallma^,  from  a 


orgaiuzatlon,  fiom  an  assembly  line  worker  to  a  vice  presiltent 
of  a  ^jor  publj  shijxg  house,  from  a  computer  programmer  to  a 


consulting  editor  of  a  national  llteirary 


magazine  to  a  c  .erg)^n,  and.  from  a  secretary  of  a  major  \ 


city  l£^or  coun 


The  *98  teachers  J)artlclpatlng  in  the  experimental  field  test  of  material^ 
identified  in  Appendix  F. 


The  types  and  sourc 


:11  t<0  a  local  ^clty  fire  fighter. 


\ 


2s  of  dat^  used  in  the  evaluation  were  as  follows: 

1)  professional  judgments  mad^  by  senior  AIR  staff, 

2)  expert  opinion  jprovided  by  panels  of  experts, 

3)  reports  of  teadhers, 

4)  student  perfoqmance  on  objectivife  module  tests,  te' 

5)  critical  incident  case  studies  of  classroom  activities,  and 

\  ^  • 

6)  unobtrusive  meaiures,  especially  measures  pertaining  to 
dissemination  anil  impact,  such  as  tHre  number  of  people 

§)rdering  products ,\t he  size  of  the\pfpject  newsletter's 
mailing  list,  newspaper  and  jou/rnal  coverage ,\  the  number  ^ 
of  teachers  voluntarily  participating  in  project  activities, 
and  the  like. 


Strategies  for  Dissemination 

Several  strategies  were  used  throughout  the  project  for  the  disBeminatio^ 
of  Information. 

^  •  I 

»  .     *  / 
'  *  '  '  / 

First,  a  six  panel  brochure  was  firepared  for  use  in  responding  to  requests 

for  information  abou|:  the  project.'  . 


Secbnd,  a  two-color,  four-page  newsletter  entitled  the  AIR  Career  Educa4 
iipILj!ews  was  published  periodically.    This  newsletter  was  distributed  to  all\ 
50  states. and  six  U.S,  territories.    Distribution  was  targeted  on  state,  local, 
and  professional  leadership.     In  particular,  the  newsletter  was  distributed  to\ 
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all  state  directors  of  AJicational  edocation,  all  sta^e  vocatfonal  education 
research  coordinating  units,  dll  units  in  the  BOAE  Curriculum  Center  networlt, 
all  bAVTE  Part  C  and  D  projiBct  directors,  all  major  career  education  curricu- 
lum project  directors,  heads  of  career  education  in  major  state  and  large  city 
school  districts;  selected  staff  at  major  colleges  and  universities,  and  the 
like.     In  addition,  it  was  distributed  as  handouts  at  prof essionall  organiza- 
tiohs,  conferences,  and  elsewhere.     Samples  are  provided  in  Appendix  G. 

Third,  an  effort  was. made  at  distributing  information  at  natidnal  pro- 
fessional conferences.  , 

Fourth,  since  a.  major  criticism  had  been  levied  at  other  career  education 
projects  because  of  the  unavailability  of  their  materials,  the  project,  with 
the  approval  of  the  monitor,  made  materials  available  at  cost  to  anyone^ 
requesting  them.     This  distribution  of  ^project  materials,  beyond  that  sp§ci* 
fied  by  the  terms  of  the  cdntract,  was  underwritten  by  the  American  Institutes 
for  Research." 

Fifth,  the  availability  of  these  materials  was  made  known  systematically 
through  press  releases  in  major  national  journals  and  newsletters. 

Sixth,  project  staff  provided  workshops/  made  presentation,  and  provided 
resource  services  to  interested  school  districts  to  the  extent  possible  within 
tfie  confines  of  the  contract. 

^  / 

Seventh,  steps  were  initiated  to  procure  commercial  publication  and/ 
distribution.  '  #:  ' 
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CHAPTER  III 

^RESULTS  *    /  ■ 


'  Evaluation  of  the 
Anno  tat?e^rttb^Mt>gjpAah^ 

/ 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  I,  the  ar^fiotated  bibliography  was  desfgned 
to  supplement  existing* so*ces  of  iiv^o rraa t ion  regarditi^  career  education. 
Materials  covered  in  other  career  education  literature  surveys  Mere  excluded. 
-ii^  -       ^  .  -        ■  ' 

Formative  evaluation  activities  included  examination  of  potential  items 
for  the  bibliography,  quality  and  pitoduct'lon  control  of  tj^e  manuscript,  and 
the  consideration  of  alternate  printing  formats.    Alternative  report  formats 
were  evaluated  on  the  basis  of  readability,  potential  usability,  and  produc-" 
t ion  efficiency,. 

Upon  completion  of  the  bibliography,  50  copies  were  distributed  for 
exEtern^l  review.    Complimentary  cojJies  of  the  bibliography  plus  evaluation 
fornia  and  a  request  for  review  were  sent  to  a  selected  sample  of  specialists. 
To  insure  that  the  "bibliography  was  evaluated  from  a  variety  of  points  of 
view,  six  different  types  of  specialists  were  used:    vocational  educators. 
Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education  (BOAE)     project  directors,  school 
administrators  dhd  state  department  personnel,  career  guidance  specialists, 
curriculum  center  project  directors,  and  classroom  teachers.'    Eight  to  nine 
specialists  of  each  type^were  us&d.    The  names  of  these  evaluators  are 
listed  in  Appendix  W,  / 


This  chapter  presents  only  a  summary  of  the  more  important  findings  of  product 
evaluation  and  field  test  efforts.    The  reader  desiring  a  detailed  report  of 
all  project  findings  is  referred  to  Volume  V' of  the  project  products: 

Evaluation  Studies  of  the  AIR  Career  Education  Curriculum  and  Curriculum 
Produata  (AAA  pages) « 
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Part  1  on  the  evaluation  form  asked  questions  regarding  the  fpnnat  and 
significance  of  the  bibliography.    Part  i  asked  for  value  rankings  of  the 
various  components  of  the  bibliography.    And  Part  3  assessed  general  attltudei 
toward  the  bibliography.  ' 


Evaluation  form  retjurn  rates  variedly-  type  of  specialist  panels. 
Curriculum  center  project  directors  gave  a  return  rate  of  87.5Z.  ^owevir, 
vocational  educators,  not  associated  with  career  education,  gave  a  return 
rate  of  only  37.5%.    Overall,  31  of  the  50  panelists  returned  evaluation  * 
data,    l^ls  gave  an  average  return  rate  of  62%. 

i  '■'  ■ 

^  •      The  general  organization  of  the  bibliography  was  rated  5,  on  a  five- 
point  scale by  64«S%  of  the  evaluators  providing  evaluation  data.  The 
mean  rating  for  all  evaluators  was  4.5. 

The  mean  rating  for  clarity/of  presentation  and^readability  was  4.3 
on  a  five-point  scale;  90.2%  of  the  respondents  rated  it  above  average  or 
higher.  .  ^ 

The  mean  rating  for  significance  of  the  bibliography  was  4 .3' on  a  five- 
point  scale;  51.6%  of  the  respondents  rated  it  5 — a  "significant  contribution 
to  the  field  to  be  seriously  considered  for  widetipread  distribution*." 

,  Regarding  quality  of  production,  61.2%  of  the  evaluators  rated  the 
bibliography  as  "one  of  the^more  attractive  reviews  I  have  seen  in  recent 
years."    The  mean  bating  on  this  dimension  was  4.5.    Again,  the  scale  was 
a  five-point  scale.  -  "  * 

In  a  multiple  response  situatipn,  where,  ^from  a  balancjed  check  list  of 
bibliography  characteristics,  the  respondents  were  free  to  mark  as  many  or 
as  few  items  as  they  wished,  83%  of  all  comments  .were  positive. 

/ 


The  children's  book  review  section  was  generally  rated  ais  the  most 
important  compotient  of  the  bibliography. 
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Evaluation  of  the  Ci^rrlculum 
Gul<ye  and  Objectives  Catalog  ^ 

The  purpose  of  the  Curriculum  Design  and  Inetruational  Ohjeotivee 
Catalogj  It  will  be  recalled,  Is  to  present  a  detailed  resource  currlculuin 
for  career  education  from  kindergarten  through  ninth  grade.    The  catalog 
described  a  comprehensive  curriculum  design  and    the  instructional  objectives 
necessary  to  implement  that  curriculum.    Together  these  two  elements  comprised 
a  curriculum  resource  that  could  be  used  in  the  design  and/or  specification 
of  a  particular  operational  curriculum.    The  publication  was  intended  to  be 
of  primary  Interest  to  administrative  personnel,  district  curriculum  special- 
ists, career  education  project  directors,  «nd  others  charged  with  the  design 
of  career  education  programs.' 


The  project  curriculum  consisted  of  two  major  programs,  one  designed 
primarily  for  the^-element^ary  grades  and  the  other  designed  primarily  for  the 
middle  school  grades.    These  programs  were  then  divided  into  four  main  cur- 
riculum strands  covering  31  topics.    These  topics  are  then  subdivided  into 
concepta/subordlnate  to  each  topic  and  then  finally  into  lv981\$:pecific 
instruct^nal  objectives. 


rructil^n 


During  the  formative  evaluation  procure;  the  oblectlves  listed  in  the 
catalog  went  through  several  stages  of  riview  and  revision.    Following  review 
by  various  outside  consultant  panels,  the  objectives  underwent  final  revi- 
sion by  project  staff.        .  ^ 


Upon  completion,  the  Curriculum  Design  and  Instructional  Objectives 
Catalog  was  distributed  to  51  experts  representing  university  curridulum 
specialists,  schoolji^currlculum  specialists,  school  administrators,  state 
department  personnel,  career  guidance  specialists,  career  education  project 
directors,  and  vocational  educators.    Data  were  provided  by  17> respondents. 
Unlike  the  situation  with  the  bibliography,  the  return  rate  tor  vocational  ^ 
educators  was  50Z,  whereas  for  university-based  curriculum \heorists  it  was 
only  22Z.     It  is  believed  that  there  are  tw^  reasons  for  thejlow  return 
rate.     First,  the  catalog  was  lengthy — several  respondents  Jmdicated  that  they 
could  not  take  time  fo  ri^viev  It  thoroushly*    And  second*  the  review  per;^d  was 
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during  the  -summer-— many  persons  ^re  on  vacation  and  normal  office  routines 
were  disrupted.    The  individuals  asked  to  evaluate  t;he^^curriculum  are 
'     indicated  in  Appendix  I.  . 

The  curriculum  catalog  was  evaluated  along  five  major  dimensions: 
usefulness,  compreh^nsivett^s ,  ease  of  infusion  Into  regular  instructional 
activities, ^potential  contribution,  and  significance  for  career  education,  '  / 
Additional  questions  dealt  with  evaluation  of  various  subcomponents  of  the  - 
catalog, 

\^^^^^  brief,  76X  of  , the  respondents  rated  the  catalog  above  average  in 

potential  usefulness,  thoroughness,  and  comprehensiveneis;-  88%  of  the  respon- 
dents felt  they  could  infuse  the  curriculum  into  their  c(lassrooms  with  rela- 
tively little  difficulty;  and  90%  of  the  respondents  rated  the  catalog's 
potential  contribution  to  career  education  above  average, 
«.  '  ■  - 

By  far,  the  two  npst  highly  valued  components  of  the  catalog  were 
a)  the  conceptual  organ izill^ion  of  the  curriculum,  and  b)  thi  instructional 
objectives^bank,  ... 

•»  '*  ^ 

The  evaluation  form  provided  space  for  optional  written  coratoents. 
Approximately  half  of  the  respondents  made  comments  in  this  space.  The 
majority  of  commerits  were  complimentary.    Only  three  could  he  construed  as 
negative,   ^ome  of  the  comments  are  as  follows: 

•  "The  work  of  AIR  in  career  education  thus  far  is  among  the  best! 

It  is  scnoiariy  and  sound," 

•  "An  excellent  resource,     I  plan  on  using  it  as  a  development  and 

elementary  level  component  for  one  of  the  career  clusters," 

m    "I  cerrainly  am  planning  to  use  .the  book  in  future  in-service 
workshops,"  "  ' 

•  'lam  tremendously  impressed  both  by  the  logic  and  comprehensiveness 
of  your  effort  ,  ,  ,  ^  have  found  this  publication  the  single  most 
useful  device  that  I  can  take  to  in-service  teacher  workshops. 
Teachers  seem  to  be  deeply  appreciative  of  the  concrete  activi^ty 
examples  contained  in  this  document,     I  find  many  who,  given  these 
relatively  short  sentences,  are  motivated  to  come  up  with  career 
education  learning  packages  of  theif  own  ,  ,  ,  I  believe  you  have 
done  a  real  service  to  all  of  us  in  the  career  education  field 
through  the  publication  pf  this  dm:ument,"- 


Evaluation  of  i  . 

Sample  Instructional  Units  *  ^ 

A  total  of  36  sample  Instructional  units,  approximately  12  for  «ach  of 
the  three  broad  grade  ranges,  were  developed  by  teachers  In  cooperation  with 
project  staff.    These  materials  were  then  critiqued  and  subsequently  revised 
by  teachers  and  project  staff.    Upon  completion  of  the  revision,  the  materials 
were  evaluated  by  three  senior  project  members.    The  criteria  for  module 
evaluation  were  as  follows:  * 

1)  probable  Interest  to  teachers, 

2)  probable  Interest  to  students,  - 

3)  ease  of  teacher  preparation, 

4)  consonance  of  objectives  and  learning  activities,  ' 

5)  clarity  of  instruct lorty  .  ^  *         *  ,  . 

6)  attention  to  laws  of  leaihnlng,  and 
'YX^  conditions  and  equipment  normally  found  In  the  schools. 

Based  <pn  this  In-house  assessment  14  modules  i^ere  selected  for  further, 
more  Intensl^ve  evaluation.  ^ 

■/  '  ■  * 

A  panel  of  eight  Individuals  with  extensive  experience  in  the  development 
of  modularized  instructional  units  was  asked  to  critique  the  units  on  the 
same  seven  criteria  used  by  project  staff.    They  were  also  asked  to  provide 
revision-related  suggestions  as  to  how  modules  could  be  improved.    In  general  ^ 
the  modules  received^very  favorable  review.    Only  one  of  the  14  moduli^ 
received  a  mean  rating  below  5  on  a  seven-point  scale.    Appendix  J  gives  the 
panelists'  names.    Appendix  K  supunarizes  the  results  of  their  evaluations. 

I' 

Th^  modules  were^hen  scheduled  for  Experimental  field  testing.  The 
design  of  the  field  test  was  suomuirized  in  the  proceeding  chapter  and  is 
reported  in  detail  iti  the  evaluation  studies  (Volume  V). 

•  / 

In  order  to  validate  AIR's  (and  the  experts')  choice  of  eximplary 
.modules,  teachers  In  the  elementary  grades  were  free  to  choose  any  modules  • 
from  the  entire  pool  of  modules.    Overall,  teacher  choice  clearly  corroborated 
project  staff  and  ei^ternal  evaluator  Judgments.    Teachesp  generally  chose  to 
teach  "exemplary"  module^^twlce  as  frequently  as  non-e»femplary  modules. 
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^•Preparatory ^^o  the  experimental/control  field  test  of  th/e  modules, 
the  rel|.ability  of  module  tests  was  ascerCalned.*   Alpha  coefficients  for  the  * 
nine  objective  tests  ranged  from  .22  to  .86.    Two  mocfule  tests  were  rMatively 
short,  having  only  six  items  each.     In  as  miich  as  the  alpha  coefficient  Is 
correlated  with  number  of  «test  items,  these  tests  ^ad  relatively  lower 
reliabilities.     Inter<-rater  reliabilities  of  the  five  essay  tests-  rapged  Ciom 
.87  to  .97.  .  .      ^  •  -   ^;  > 

,  '    ■        •    *  , 

Module  t^st'data  were  collected  fr9m  two  groups  of  children:    an  experi- 
mental  group  consisting  of  children  in  classrooms  where  the  teacher^reported 
using  the  ^module;  and  a  control  gr|>up,  or  more  accurately,*  a  pomp»48on  ' 
group,  of  children  drawn  from  cla^bs  matched  with  the  expe'riiqental  group 
for  school^istrict  and  grade  level,  but  not  exposed  to  the  mpdule.  The* 
dif ferent ia*l  performance  of  these  two  gijoups  of  children  waii  "then  ^ 
comparetJ.       *  • 

The' field  test  paradigm  was  a  Campbell  and  Sitki^rley  <1963i)  experimental/ 
control  group,  posttest  only,  design.x   Regarding  this  desig;n  Campbell  ai^d^' 
Stanley  have  argued,  "while  the  pr^teit  is^a  concept  deeply  embedded  in  the 
thinking  of  workers  in  education  and.  p^ycholog/, " it  is  ^ot  actual/y  essential  . 
to ^ true,  experimental  designs.     In  educational  research,  part^icularly  In  <he 
primary  grades,  Ve  myst  frequently  experiment  with  method$^ for  the^tnitial 
introduction  of  entire3,y  new  subject  matter,  for  whith  pit^tests  in  the  ordi'. 
nary  s^nse,  are  impossible."    They  go  on  to  say  tjiat  a  'pqiftest  only,  control 

group,  design  (design  6)  is  as  adequate  as  a^rVt^st/pogttest,*  control  .group, 
design  (design  4)  when  there  is  n6  reasqifto  expeckJkignif  ^cant  initial  dif- 
ferences  between  the  experimental  and  control  groups."  > 

^         From  two  to  eight  experimental  and  two  to  ,eigh^  control  clas^^oma  were 
used  to  test  each  s^ple  module.     In  every  instance^  for  all  14  modules,   ^  . 
student  performance  in  the  escperimental  group  was'signif icantly  higher  than 
student  performance  in  the  ^control  group.    These  r^ults  are^ summarized  in 
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f        Approximately  half  oi\he  experimental  group  students  'took  theMnodule 
test^wlthin  a  week  of  completion  of  the  aQsluIe.    |he  other  -half  took  the  ,  ^ 
•  module  test^  approximately  five  t^eks^after  completion  of  the  module.    As '  I 
expected,  those^tudeftts  with  a- longer  period  of  time^twe en  module  comple- 
tion and. modyle. testing  had  somewhat  poirer  scot^^^Jm  those  who  took  the  , 
module  test  immecJ^ately  upon  completion  of  th^odiile.  ^owever,  in  eVery 
instance,  both  groups  did  significantly  better  than  the  control  group. 

From  these  results*  it  was  concluded  that:  ' 

1)  There  was  ^  high  degree  of  cpn'currence  between  the  judgments  of 

project  senior  staff,  external  consultants,  and  teachen  practitionerV 
as  to'^those  modules  of  the  original^  pool  Qf  36  which  shiild  be  iden- 
tified  as  exdmpl^s '  ^ 
*      2)  If  such  modules  are/oade  available'  to  interested  teachers",'  they  will 

use  them;        -  .  ^ '  .  r  ' 

-.      ^  '         -  ■ 

3)  Modules  can  be  used ^Teasofiabijj^  well  within  the  dbnf  ines  of .  the  ^ 
normal  classroom;  , 

4)  If  teachers  use  the  m^ules,  students  tend  to  mast\r^  tije,  objectives 
in  them;  and  -v^^  ' 

Sy  If  students  master  the  objectives,  ^ey  tend  to  retain  what  they 
q    learn  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
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Teacher  Guides 


Initial  vePsions  of  the  teacher  guides  were  presented  to  teachers 
during  their  introductory  workshop  on  career  education. 

Following  the  wjfrkshops,- teachers  retumechOK^their  classrooms  to-^ise 
the  exemplary  moduTOl  and  to  develop  and  teach  career  education  lesson 
units  of  their  owq.    This  two-  or  three-month  practicum  j^career  education 
saw  continuing  interaction  between  AIR,' district  personnel,  and  school 
personnel.  ' 
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Duriacig  this  two-  to  three-month  petlpd  each  teacher  was  provided  with  a  cqfff\ 
of  the  appropriate  teacher's  guide,  sample  instructional  units,  and  student  ' 
materials.    The  .final  event  of  the  practicum  was  a« half -day  conference. 

. ;      .  •  -  ■    '  '       /  '  ' 

Approximately  one  week  prior  to  the  filial  conference  each  teapher  was 
^iven  a  copy  of  the  TeapherVs  €uide  Evaluation  Form  and  was  requested  to 
vbring  the  completed  form  to  the  session.    Returns'  from  58  teachers  ^ere 
received.  ;  ^, 

■  In  general,  56%  £)i|^tlie  teachers  found  the  guide'  to  be  very  well  orga- 
nized.-   Ofily  4%  of  thi^y^eppondents  indicated .  any  diss'atisfaction  with  or ga- 

*niz^tion.  -.'^y^^'  .  ^        .  - 


Sixty-^two  percentlkpfv^ihe  teachers  rated  the  guidie  abave  average  in  read- 

atbility^hile  only  3%  ratted  it  beloi/  avvr,a^;&TT--A  number  of  teachers,  however, 

•     '      ■■    ^ .         ■  \  ' '       ' '      '  ■  "  '  . ' 

indicated  that  the  guide  ^as  too  "wordy"  and  that  its  readability  could  be 
.  \   ■         *  -  ■     C   -  V,  ■  .  .  * 

unproved  by.  condensing  information.    Thi;5  was  subsequently  carried  puit-  in  the 

filial  revi^libn  of  th^iguide.     *  '  ,  ^ 

The  majority  tjf  teaches' (53%)  *found  the  fi^fet  chaptej^of  the  guide, 

• '   .  ■ 

the  overview  of  career  education,  to  be  either  quite  useful  or  very  useful. 
Fourteen  pei^cent  of  the  respondents  gave  it  a  negative  rating,  however. 

Aiijaost-  two-thirds  of  the  responding  teachers  (64ZV  felt  the  guide  pror  . 
tvided  them  with'  useful  infortnaitiori  to  help  them  j-mpleittent^tlie'  AIR  career 
educat'ion  CMrriculum  in  their  classes.  \v  \ 
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Seventy-seven  percent  of  the  teachers  felt  the  curricul^um  to  be  either 
relatively  thorough  or  extremely  comprehensive.     Only  8%  felt  there  were 
areas  of  limited  coverage. 


Regarding  the  section  on  instructional ^Objectives,  teachers  in  general 
felt  the  objectives  were,  easy  \o  scan,  easy  to  locate,  clearly  expressed,  and 
both  s^igi)if icant  and  informative.  . 


Th\  chapter^  describing  the  characteristics^  of  an  instructional  module 
and  variations  of  ipodui^  tests,  hpwe\reri  were  considered  least  useful.  These 
two  chapters  yere  subsequently  revised  extensively. 

^Regarding  the  sampie  instructional  units  (which  at  that  time  were  ^n-  ' 
eluded  a$  Part  2  of  the  teacher's  guide),'  70%  of  the  teachers  felt  that  the 
module^  represented  ^ii^^eful  resources,  were  well  written,  had  clearly  identi-^ 
fied  objectives,  and  utilized,  good  instructional  strategies.. 


V 


The  most  negative  comment  regarding  modules,  indicated  by  24%  of  the  ^ 
^eachers,  <^was  that  they  required  tod  much  tea<?^er  involvement.  Approximately 
10^  of  the  teachers  also  ^indicated  that  they  felt  the  modules  were  too  long.* 

" .    "  ;■'    ^  .  ■     /  ■     .  ;       _ .  ■ 

/     Regarding  the  usefulness  of  the  teacher's  c^rric^ulum  guide,  ilmost 

three-quarters  of  the  respondents  (73%)  found  the 'curriculum,  as  supported 

bii^l^ttre  guide,  to  be  relatively  easy,  or  very  6asy,  to  use.    Nine  percent , 
however,  experienced  difficulty  in  using  the  curriculum. 

About  7%  of  the  teachers  indicated  that  implementing  career  education 
by  developing  and  using  modules  was  very  time  consuming.  "  , 


Feasibility  of  the  Workshop-Practicum 

Procedures  for  Materials  Development  .  " 

The  success  of  the  project's  dissemination  and  implementation  activities 
,  was  judged  by  meai^s  of  various  "nonobtrusive"  measu^res. 

The^major  interest  regarding  local  dissemination  and  implementation  was 
that  the  projfe^ct  involved  166  classroom  module  applications  resulting  in 
approximately  4,150  student  module  tryouts.     In  addition,  contf^l  group  data 
were  collected  from  1,318  control  , students  in  55  additional  classrooms. 

A  total  of  15  teacher  workshops  and/or  conferences,  of  varying  lengths, 

^  were  held.    On  the  average,  each  teacher  participated  in  three:     an  initial" 

^        •      ..  % 

workshop  and  two  brief  follow-up  meetings.    To  date,  a  total  of  159  teachers 


AC  . 


have  received  supervised  training  in  project-conducted  workshops.     The  purpose 
of  this  training  was  to  develop  and  refine  teacher,  training  inatdrlals  and  pro- 
cedures and  ito  provide  a  structure  for  teacher  partic^j)a         in  the  critique, 
revision,  and  development  of  materials.    During  the  cotijrse  of  workshops  in  ^ 
Santa  Cruz  and  Santa  Clara  Counties,  46  teachers  registered ! for  h  total  oT  138 
rs  of  extension  credit  through  the  California  State  University  at  San  \fese\ 


hou 


!  ,  The  results  of  the  teacher  evaluations  of  the  various  worksl^ops  were       I  n 

analyzed  and  reported  ^in  various  project  technical  reports  and  ar^  reprinted  ' 

'  in  Volivne       Evaluation  Studies  of  the  ATR  Career  Education  CuPriaulum  and  ' 
Curriculum  Products.-    In  "^neral  the  "teachers  felt  they  learned  a  g\eat  deal  " 
about  career  education,  and  there  was      significant  increase  in  their  confl-  , 
dence  to  implement  career  education  in  their  classrooms. 

Regarding  the  feasibility  of  the\workshop/pract;j.cum  approach  to  the  ^ 
generation  of  teacher-developed  instructional  units,  it  is  interesting  to 
.note  that  after  only  four  hours  of  practice  op  materials  development,  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  were  able  to  produce ^^soft^nlrsr'^of  sufficient 
quality  to  warrant  district  retention.     Thfte-^des  not  imply  that  these 
teachers  learned  this  skill  during  the  workshot);  instead,  this  demonstrates 
that  after  ortly  relatively  brief  introductipnAto  career  education,  to  the 
AIR  curriculum,  and  to  the  standardized  format  for  the  generation  of  materials, 
teachers  can  begin  to  generate  materials  of  rjeasonably  high  quality. 

Seventy-three  teachers  participating  in  the  Santa  Clara  and  Santa  Cruz 
workshops ^produced  a  total  of  185  career  education  lesson  units  within  a  two- 
month  period.     Some  modules  were  developed  by  individual  teachers  while  others 
represented  the  cooperative  efforts  of  small  groups. 

As  modules  were  submitted,  three  independent  judges  evaluated  the  units. 
Four  criteria  were  used  for  determining  quality.     First,  the  module  objectives, 
l|istructlonal  activities,  and  module  tests  had  to  be  clearly  stated  and  conso- 
^^'fltant  with  one  another.     Second ,  special  requirements  for' exceptional  or 
extraordinary  conditions  or  equipment  could  not  be  imposed.     Third,  clear, 
detailed  instructions  for  the  intended  users  had  to  be  provided.     And  fourth, 
sound  pedagogy,  attention  to  the  laws  of  learning,  had  to  be  incorporated  in 


souna  pec 
tUe  unit, 


Of  the  185  teacher--developed  modules  produced,  63  S^re  judged  acceptable 
according  to  the  trriteria  specified  above,    Thus ,  al>pt^lmately  34%  of 
.  ^ea^cher-developed  modules  weje  judged  to  be  of  printable  quality.  These 
maCerlais  were  then  typed,  printed,  and  distributed  by  the  districts  to  the 
part l<?lpatlnx  schools. 


^ 


Thus,  as  a  cpnsequence  of  participating  In  the  project  fdld  test,  the 
paijt; tclpatlng  school  districts  generated  a  large  pool  of  teach^^eveloped 
InktructlonAl  materials  which  could  be  used  to  augment  project  mater^ 
when  the  ^rojec(  field  test  wa.^  over.  r 


areas  of  (the  curriculum  most  often  chasen  by  teachers  for  materials 
develoilment  were  jjobs  and  employment,  knowledge  of  self,  social  respohsibi  1- 
ity  ,    any  Individqal  dlfjferences  and  assessment. 

1^  Jobs  and  employment  accounted  for  approximately  422  of  the  total  units 
de|i^lppe<ci'.     Knowledge  of  self  accounted  for  20%,  and,.sacia'l  responsibility 
and  individual  differences  13%  add  11%  respectij 
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tin  general  the  printable  quality  modules  tdolr  teachers  a  slightly 
longet,  amount  of  tllme  to  develot)  and  incoi:4}9rated  more  community 
involvement  than  non-printabXe  modules.     Thp  developers  of  non-ptir cable 
^' Equality  modules  reported  having  no  particulat:  difficulty  in  mod»ile  development, 
'however.     In  fact  the  developers  of  printable  modules  reported  th^  had  a  major 
area  of  difficulty  in  trying  to  match  modules  to  stj^dents'  abilities. 

The  non-printable  quality  modules  required  teachers  to  purchase  materials 
twice  as  frequently  as  the  printable  quality  modules.  There  was  no  difference 
in  degree  of  teacher  involvement,  teaching  time,  or  subject  matter  area  empha- 
sis between  the  printable  and  non-printable  .mbdules. 

Interestingly,  slightly  more  than  half  of  both  printable  and  non-printable 
modules  were  designed  for  use  in  the  language  arts  program.     The  next  nlost  com- 
mon area  of  infusion  was  art.     Social  studies  and^science  recieved  approxi- 
^^  mately  10-15%  of  the  effort.     Typically ,  elementary,  school  teachers' dfd"' hot 
see  mathematics  as  an  area  for  career  education  infusion,  if  one  can  draw 
such  an  inference  from  185  instances  of  teacher-developed  units. 


Dissemination  '  '  . 

Jh^Mmpact  of  project  dissemination  activities,  it  is  felt ,  Is  exceptional 
considering  the  relatively  modest  promotional  efforts  directed  toward  this  end. 

Over  1500  letters  pf  Inquiry  have  been  received  ,  and  responded  to  by 
the  project.     In  addition,  over  3,000  project  brochures  have  been  distributed. 

Over  5,000  copies  of  the JtIR  Career  Education  News  have  been  dtstrib- 
uted    throughout   all  50  states  and  6  U.S.  territories.     There  is  even  motlestv 
distribution  to  Canada  and  several  other  countries.     The  newsletter  is  routinely 
distributed  to  state  directors  of  vocational  education;  state  directors  of 
pupil"  personnel  and  guidance,  ^directors  t)f  elementary  and  second.ary  education; 
Part  C  and  D  project  directors^  teacher  educators,  other  career  education 
research  and  development  projects,  school  admintetrators,  publi*shers,  teachers, 
USOE  personnel,  and  the  like/ 

A  total  of  13  presentations  were  made  at  major  professional  meetings  during 
the  term  of  the  projjpct.    Typically,  these  presentations  were  Xn  the  form  of 
symposia  conducted  at  the  annual  conventions  of  various  prof essional  associa- 
tions.    Major  priesentations  were  given  at  the  America^  Vocational  Association, 
the  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  Association,  and  the  Association  for  Super- 
vision  and  Curriculum  Development. 

In  addition,  major  presentations,  and/or  materials  displays,  were  conducted 
fjQr_xhe_-fbllowlng:--,-     -    

•  The  1974  Annual  McGraw-Hill  Conference  on  Career  Education, 
The.  Association  of  California  School  Administrators, 

•  The  'Dalla9  Conference  for  Directors  of  Career  Education  sponsored 

■ »  ■  ► 

by  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers, 

•'  The  National  Coordinating  Conference  on  Career  Education  for 

Parts  C  and  D  Directors  at  Airlie  House,  Virginia 

•  The  San  Francisco  Task  Force  for  Career  Education, 

•  The  California  State  Task  Force  for  Career  Education, 

•  The  Third  Annual  Invitational  Conference  on  Career'  Education 
sponsored  by  San  Jose  State  University,  and 

•  The  Career  Education  Conference  for  Methods  Teachers,,  at  Eastern 
Washington  State  College. 


Informat ioQ  regarding  availability  of  the  early  'products  of  the  project 

appeared  in  11  national  journals  jind/ or.  newsletters  having  a 'combined 
*  »  ^  %    .  ^  \  '/  ••  " 

tirculation  of  140,000.    These  new§lettersVin(ilude  the  AIR  Behavioral  ^•v-. 

^Sciences  Newsletter,  Manpower  and  Vocational  Weekly,  Res6ardh  in^gducation. 

Education  U.S. A, ,  the  McGraw-Hill'  Career  Education  Newsletter ,  ^nd  tjle  Edu-  . 

cational  Tefsting  Service  Quarterly  Digest.    The  matetials  havd  beeA  reviewed 

the  B'nai  B'rith  Counselor's  Information  Service  Quarterly  and  have  been 

submitted  to  the  Educational  Products  Intormation  E^Cchange  for  independent 

evaluation  *and  critique  and  to  Abt  Associates  tor  inclusion  4n  their . catalog 

of  currently  available  career  education  materials. 

To  dat^  over  1,000  curriculum  catalogs  and  600  bibliographies  have  been  * 
distributed  throughout  the  country.     The  bulk  has  been  distributed  to 
school  districts.     Project  materials  have  also  formed  the  basis  for  the 

•  Maryland  State  Department  1973  Career  Education  Workshop;  . 

•  Industrial  Arts  Educators  Workshop  for  Sartta  Barbara  and  Ventura 
Counties,  California;  and  -* 

•  Joint  Council  on  Economic  Education  1973-74  World  of  Work  Economic 
Education  Seminars,  held  throughput  the  country.^ 

•  \j   '  ■  '  '    '  ' 

Project  materials  have  also  been  widely  used  in  various  district  workshop 
and  in  connection  with'  state  consultation  with  school  districts  on  the  design 
and  development  of  career  education  programs.    The  Curriculum  Design  and 
Instructional  Objectives  Catalog^  for  instance,  formed  the  basis  for  the 
Goals  and  Planning  document  distributed  byVhe  Michigan  Department  of  Public 
Instruction  to  all  school  districts^  in  MichigS^n.  s 

Regarding  local  Impact,  project  activities  have  figured  prominently  in 
newspaper  articles  in  two  northern  California  communities,  Fresno  and 
Santa  Cruz. 

Finally,  as  a  cofise<!(uence  of  local  interest,  specific  courses  in  career 
education  materials  development  have  been  instituted  and  conducted  by  project 
staff  at  two  tnajor  state  universities  in  the  Bay  Area. 


Consequently »  based  on  the  evidence  at  hand,  it  is  felt  the  project 
has  achi^ed  reasonably  broad  dissemination  regarding  its  products  and 
has  had  readbnabijf  broad  impact  both  at  a  local  and  at  a  national  level. 
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CHAPTER  IV 

IMPLICATIONS  AND  POTENTIAL  FOR  FUTURp  IMPACT 


The  Impact  of  the  project  to  date  has  been  summarized.    The  future 

3  .  .. 

imflact  of  the  project  will  depend  on  the  quality  of  the  products  and  the 
extjent  of  their  dissemination. 

\-  ■         '  ■  ■  -. 

^here  are  six  major  types  of  products  in  the  project.     The  first  is  a 
report\on  the  deliberations  of  the  AIR  Career  Education  Advisory  Panel.  The 
advic^J\  suggestions,  and  recommendations  of  this  panel  should  prove  very 
helpful\to  any  individuals  seriously  considering  the  introduction  of  career 
ediicatio^i  into  their  school  district.    The^e  deliberations  include  a  discussion 
Of  the  fi^llowing:     1)  What  is  career  education?;  2)  What  should  it  be?; 
*3)  How  shbuld  it  be  implemented?;  4)  What  are  the  desired  roles  of  business, 
labor«iand  industry  in  carieer  education?;  5)  What  are  the  suggested  roles  of 
government,  parents,  and  community  in  career  education?;  6)  What  are  the 
problems  df  teacher  training?;  and  the  ^ke.    The  distribution  of  this  product, 
however,  will  prx^ably  remain  an  ERIC  and  AIR  public  service  function  as  the 
^roce^dingjs  of  the  Panel  will  presumably  have  little  market  value. 

Th^  second  main  product  of  the  project  is  the "curriculum.     It  was 
developed  with  extensive  help  from  school  people  and  representatives  from 
business,  labor,  and  industry.  '  These  materials  have  is^n€rate6'a~grear^deaT^ 
of  interest.    There  aVe  counterparts  in  other  subjiect  areas  currently  being 
marketed  commercially.    Perhaps  the  best  knovm  examples  are  the  PLAN  objectives, 
which  are  being  marketed  by  Wettlnghouse  Learning  Corporation. 

The  third  product  consists  of  suggested  procedures  for  designing, 
implementing,  and  managing  local  career  education  programs.     The  value  of 
this  resource  lays  in  the  variety  of  options  it  offers  to  district  program 
planners.     Like  the  Proceedings  of  the  National  Advisory  Panel,  these  materials 
will  probably  be  distributed  through  ERIC  and  AIR. 
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The  fourth  type  of  product  is  the  set  of  annotated  bibliographies 
diealing  with  career  choice  and -d^elopment ,  and  with  low  cost .  instructional 
materials  commonly  available  to  teachers.    These  materials  should  be^of  ' 
value  to  counselors,  curriculum  designers,  and  teachers;  consequently, 
market  publishing  will  probably  provide  the  outlet  for  their  diss^inatlon. 

The  fifth  type  of  product  is  the  set  of  sample  instructional  units  of 
tested  efficacy.     These  materials  show  teacher?^  a  variety  of  wa^ys  in  which 
career  education  might  be  implemented  in  their  classrooms.     They  also  form 
a  nucleus  around  which*  further  mateVials  development  activities  can  take 
place.     Since  these  materials  have  the  greatest  potential  for  broad-scale 
dissemination,  discussions  with  commercial  publishers  are  currently  underwa'y. 

'■         ■■   •  . 

The  last  product  developed  by  the  project  is  a  series  of  teacher , guides 
aimed  at  helping  teachers  implement  career  education  in  their  own  classrooms.^ 
The  distribution  of  these  materials  through  sources  other  tbtfn' ERIC  or  AIR 
will  probably  b.e  dependent  on  the  successful  marketing  of  the  exemplary 
Instructional  units.  -  .  < 

The  quality  of  these  vario/ts  materials  was  discussed  briefly  in  the 
preceeding  chapter  and  in  detail  irv  the  project's  materials  evaluation  report. 
Dissemination  and  current  impact  of  the  project  weYe  also  discussed  in  the 
preceeding  chapter.     At  this  point  the  larger  question  is  how  to  make  these 
materials  more  broadly  ava^ilable  for  teacher  utilization.     The  most  desirable 


course  "of^act  Ion  "wouU  be  to  make  them  available  through  a  commercial  pub- 
lisher.     This  would  be  contingent  upon  USOE  copyright  approval  and  publisher 
interest.     USOE  has  approved  copyright  and  AIR  has, begun  a  publisher  search. 

In  the  event  a  major  commercial  publisher  is  not  interested,'  "thin- 
market**  publishing  would  be  considered.     A  third  option  would  be  tq  make 
materials  available  as  a  public  service  through  AIR  on  a  cost  recovery  basis. 
This  has  been  the  practice  during  the  project  and,  conceivably,  could  continue 
into  the  future  If  demand  warrants  it. 
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The  fourth  ^ehicle  for  dissemination  would  be  the  ERIC  system.  All 
project  technical  reports  have  been  made  available  through  the  ERlC  system:.  ' 
Project  products  are  also  included  in  ERlC  on  an  information  only  basis 
pending  copyright  approval  and  commercial  publication. 

\  ■  ■  " 

In  order  for  the  project  to  have  impact,  however,  it  is  essential  — 
that  iTflaterials  be  broadly  available  to  the  professional  public.  Further, 
the  public  should  be  made  aware  of  their  availability. 

The  impact  of  the  materials  is  also  contingent  upon  continued  public 
interest  in  career  education.     Whether  career  education  is  a  passing  fad  or 
a  major  new  direction  of  education  remains  to  be  seen.     Certainly  career 
educatiort  has  survive^  the  transition  of  Sidney  Marland  from  Commissioner 
of  Education  to  A^sis^ant  Secretary  of  HEW  to  private^citizen,  and  it  has 
survived  the  transition  of  the  National  Center  for  Research  and  Development 
out  of  USOE  .and  into  NIE.    Whether  the  problems  cTurrently  being  encountered 
by  NIE  will  have  any  long-range  Impact  on  federal  commitment  to  career 

•0 

education  remains  to  be  seen.     Moreover,  at  the  local  level,  the  effect  of 
declining  enrollments  and  of  public  reluctance  to  invest  heavily 
in  education  also  remain  to  be  seen.     In  spite  of  these  uncertainties,  a 
number  of  major  publishers,  for  example,  McGraw-Hill,    is   gambling  heavily 
on  the  assumption  that  career  education  will  be  «  major  force  in  American 
education  for  many  years  to  come. 


The  fact  that  this  project  was  the  first  federally-sponsored  career 
education  project  to  make  a  comprehensive  career  education  curriculum  broadly 
available  to  the  public  suggests  that  it  enjoys  a  unique  position  in  the 
career  education  movement. 

^'his  project  also  shared  a  certain  visibility  with  other  current  career 
education  curriculum  development  projects  sponsored  by  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tional and  Adult  Education.     In  fact,  the  project  was  specifically  cited  as  a 
major  BOAE  effort  which  could  serve  as  a  model  for  future  curriculum  develop- 
ment projects. 
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In  cpnclusion,  this  proj4pt,  if      helieved,  has  already.'had  major 
Impact  not  only  on  the- San  Francisco  Bay  Ar^  but  also  throughout- the 
nation,  and  will  probably  haVe  an  impact  on  shaping  the  thinkirtK|pfIother  project 
directors  resporvslble  for  the  design  and  development  of  Career  education 
programs.    The  materials  have  been  broadly  used  in  various  St|Q  Department' of 
Education  consulting  efforts,  workshop  efforts,  and  in-service  /raining  • 
efforts  throughout  the  country.    And  they  now  form  a  basis  for  the  articula- 
tion of  BOAE's  secondary  school  career  cluster  and  capstone  projects,  and 
serve  as  the  foundation  for  the  development  of  BOAE's  experimental  program 
for  training  gr^aduate  level  curriculum  specialists  for  work  in  vorational 
education.  ' 
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^rrlll  Publishing  Co. ^  1972.    Pp.  107-119. 

J  ,  '  ^        .        '     \      '  .  ' 

Trump,  J.L..  &  Miller,  iJ.F.     Secondary  School  Curriculum  Improyeinent.  Boston: 
Allyn  and  Bacon ,  Inc . ,  19687  
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^  ■    ■  '  '  ■  "  ■ 

FINAL  MEMBERSHIP  OF  THE 
AIR  CAREER  EDUCATION  CONSORTIUM  ^ 

-   -  ^    '  .  ■      ■  ^  "i  . 

Fresno  County: 

'  •  ■  (  " .  ^    ..  • 

^     ^     Clovis  Unified  School  District 

Fowler  Unified  School  District 

San  Francisco  CountyV  / 

San  Francisco^nifiedt^^ool  District 

San  Mateo  County: 

Portola  Valley  Elementary  School  District 

Santa  Clara  County:  - 

Santa  Clara  Unified  Scihool  District 

Santa  Cruz  County:  * 
Live  Oak  Elementary  District 

Paj4ro  Valley  Unified  School  District  ' 
San  Lorenzo  Valley  Unified  School  District 
Santa  Cruz  City  Elementary  and  High  School  Distrl 
Soquel  Un^on  Elementary  District 


Appendix  B 

MEMBERS  OF  NATIONAL  ADVISORY  PANEL 
FOR  AIR  CAREER  EDUCATION  PROJECT 


Dr.  MelviivBarlow 

Profes^r  of  Education 
Director,  Division  of 
*  Vocational  Education 

Mr.  James  Cass  '  \ 

Consulting  Editor 
Saturday  Review/World 

Dr.  Williams  Clemans  * 
Vice  President 
Science  Research  Associates 

Dean  Arthuir  Co^darci 

Sanford  Univer^JFty  School  of 
Education 

Mr.  'Jt)hn^F,  Crowley. 
Secretary  » 
San  Francisco  Labor  Council 
AFL-CtO 


Dr.  Marcus  Foster 

Superintendent  of  QcCkland' Schools 

Mrs.  .Karlyne  Green 

State  AAUW 'Board  Member^ 

Mrs.  Maril)f4^Johnson^ 
Board  Memnr 

California  Teachers  ^Association 


Dr.  Ralph  Tyler ,  Chairman 
* 


Dr.,  "Wilsop  Riles 

California  Sjtate  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction 

i\ 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Seman 

Palo  Alto  City  Councilwomah 


Ralph  Tyler 
Emeritus  Director 
Center  for  Advanced  S^miy  in 
the  Behavioral  Sciences 


Dr.  Milton  Ste^n  \  / 

Dean  of  Extension 
University  of  Ilalif ornta-Berkeley 


Varenhorst 
Consulting  Psychologist 
Palor^lto  Unified  School  District 


Mr.  CharleaJJoodruf f 
Vice  President 
Pacific  Telephone  Comp^^ 


Dr.  Rex  Fortune 

California  State  Department  at 
Education  ^ 
Progrant  Manager       .  ^ 
Secondary-Adult  Education 

Served  as  Dr.  Riles*  alternate 
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■V 


Members  of  the  development  panel^por  the 

CAREER  EDUC'ATION.  OB JE^TIVES.  CATALOG  V 


Mary  Lou  Baldra  v 

Executive  Director 

IJalo  Alto  Educators  Association 

National  Educational ^Association 


A- 


\ 


Carl  Fisher 
Y'      V    Chairman,  Business  Diyisio^V 
Foothill  Community  College  X  ' 
Los  A!tos  Hills.,  CA  \ 

Edward  Hastings      \  - 
E:Cecutive^Di  rector  I 
,   American  Consfetvatory  Theater, 
A  resident  repertory  theater 
which  has-given  over  2^000 
performances  , 

Garth  Hu.ll  ^ 
Educational  Programs  Officer 
Ames  Research  Center 
National  Aeronautics  and'^ac^ 
Admitiistration 

V       \     ,  *  \  T\ 

"   Betty  Schaienberger  ^ 

Executive  Secretary 
•  Women's  Auxiliary  to  California 
Medical  Association  and 
Coordinator,  Health  Manpower  '  • 
Progra^n' 


Kirke  ComstBtk  .  "  .  ^. 
Mayor,  City  pf  Palo  Altq^jand 
Manager,  Aircraft  Engineering, 
United  Airlines  x  - 

\ Harry  A.  Harrison,  Jr.  ^ 
President,  Marrisoiv  Cons t ruction  Co 
Memher,  Calif ornia^dvisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education 

■      ■    .        ■•■      ■      .   -N  . 
Jim  Haynes 

Manager 

Economic  '^Educat*^ion  Department 
Greater  San  Francisco  Chamber 
s    .    of  Cbtnmerce 


Edmond  Mantani     *  \] 
Assistant  ^Director 
Career  Placement  Center 
Stanford  University 


\ 


Occupational  Specialist  Panel 


Ardys  Bloomquist 
Computer  Operator 

John  Claudy 
Computer  Programmer 

Jean  Ewings         .    ^  . 
Assembly  Line  Manufacturing 

Hampton  Hoge 

Service  Station  Manager 


Fr..  John  Burns 
Episcopal  Clergyman 

^  Gary  Errecalde 
Hair  Stylist 

HarJ-in  Halstead 
P^rk  Ranger 

Dennis  Horton 
Print shop  Pressman 


o 
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Velma  G.  Horton 
Telephone  Operator 

Dorothy  Lechuga 
Bookkeeper 

Laura  C.  Newmark 
Librarian 

Elmer  Poppeh 
Mailman 

Janet  B.  Sabllnsficy 
Secretary 

Catherine  C.  Ward 
Restauant  Manager 


Mary  Kehnedy 
Waltre'ss 

Dorothy  McBtlde 
Housekeeping  Service 

Leo  E.  Peart  - 

Municipal  Police  Department 

James-  Quarterman  » 
Taxi  Cab  Company 


.7 


Don  Shaw 

Municipal  FTre  Department 


Pui)  11c  School  Vocational  Education  Panel 


Mary  Covello 

Braly  Elementary  School 

Santa  Clara  Unified  School  District 

•  ■* 

Robert  F*;  Haller 
Aptos  High  School 
Pajaro  Valley  Unified  School 
Dist^ct 


David  L.  Peterman 
Aptos  High  School 
Pajaro  Valley  Unified  S^ool 
District 


7 


Carl  Gllssmeyer 
George  Mayne  Elementary  School 
Santa  Clara  Unified  School  District 

BIH  Larsen. 

Ellementary  Counselor 

Santa  Clara  Unified  School  District 

Deborah  Purvis 
Harbor  Hig^  School 
Santa  Cruz  City  Schools 


UniversityyFaculty  Panel 


Lorraine;^  Hansen 
Univej^^ty  of  Minnesota 


ene  Medinnus 
California  State  University 
\   at  San  Jose 

Glen%  Ohlson 

California  State  University 
At  San  Francisco 


T^adine  Lambert 
University  of  California 
at  Berkeley 

John  Mlchaelis 
University  of  California 
at  Berkeley 

Joan  S*  Suppes 

Stanford  University  and  California 
State  University  at  Hayward 
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OCCUPATIONAI  CLUSTERS  OF  THI  Alt  CAtEEt  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT  " 


CAREER 

CAREER  ^LUSHRS 

FAMILIES 

TiH. 

Dsicrinfio 

OCCUPATIONS 

ENGINEEKINC,  PHYSIJAL  S-.  UNt;t, 
MATHEMATICS,  ARCHlTEttl'KE 

Uorkera  are  lrtvolv»>d  1 the  i  f^t-.ir' li  and 
•    appllc«clon  of  the  phvivic.l    ud  "t.-ithemat- 
leal  sciences,     Includ*^-,  it- n  l.i  u,.  (jeslgn, 
and  development  In  ar«.i^    'Otn       «■  ?  with 
ii. organic  matter,   ener^v.   cM'  .i    ii  u^a*- 
lir  rment  and  re  la  t  lonsh  i  i>v  ,   pr  kI.u  i  i  on , 
HnM  t  he  1  iktt. 

Architect; 
ChemUt 

Civil  Engineer 
Electrical  Englnater 
Mathemiif  Iclan 
Marhanlcal  Enninoe.  . 
Met  eoroloK  Itit  , 
.Plivslrlst 

Z 

X 

u 

Mb 
P 

A.  t  1  •/ :  !  j .  s   involved  w  j  { Ij   1  w  in nrxfmj'^ma 
Olid     1 '  •    (ifoi-estseM ,     I'rott*"    •.•■vi(.«s,  ex- 
plofi    pr<>b!"rsi,   r^•,^(i  r..s)-  'rr»i    jties'  l<ins  rr- 
l.iun^  to  ill  .ispt-itH  <'i    i;»        IJ  <.  as 
healih  rind  dlae.ist'  <>t    ill  livin  niMi^'i, 
Im  ludlnK  plants           m'mal  •. 

Dentist 

Oletltl.in 

Doc  tor 

Ntir  se 

Hh.irmav  lat 

PhysiiMl  TherapUt 



TECHNICAL 

Includes  ihnsi'  workers  wiin     ;.pp»' r  l  ^  ph  's  I - 
c  J 1  and  blot  OK  lirtl  S\  iii*'  l^i'i.     Il/iv  be  ln~ 
volved  in  deaiRn,  dxv^' I  opr.-nt  ,  production, 
malntenancii,  resting,  or  rrs«  <irr.h.    M  lat 
„     often  work  with  equipment   In  l.*b»)r.ii  or  Ifs, 
computer  canteVs,  dt-,i.wi<          irs,    ,r  hi 
other  tcrhrfic4l  aet  i  i  t 

^             -  ■ 

Computer  Prograirinift 

Dantal  Nyxlenlat 

Draft anan 
.  Medic^il  laboratory 
Aaa latant 

Photogrrfpher  And  Photo- 
graphic Laborator*. 
Uorke r 

Sanitarian 

Surveyor 

> 

BUSINESS  ADHINU^TRATinN 
t 

J                         ..        ..  _,.  

Includea  occupations  i"V^I         In  t  iti:  pro- 
duction, f  Inane  ia  t ,    nuj  mana»ir'ni<t)C  a  spec  t  s  ' 
of  coonnerce,  bankl-in,   In.Ju-itrv,   md  the 
mlJltafy»     Workers  In  this  .ir*'..  i-nlcallv 
determine  polit  y,  nonitor  pr  jrfr*">'>,  o{  ' 
provide    t '  .  -  H^rv  i  ♦  .  .hid   .  .  nr '  ibute  to 
thi'  on-tf.  in^  nn.'r  1 1  i^n     t    i.j  .)r      i  ^ii  t  Ion, 

Accountant 
Advertlalng  Worker 
Manufacturini;  Inapector 
Markat  Reaenrch  Worker 
Paraonnal  Uo.rkar 
Pilot 

PurchaalnK  Axent 

St 

m 

Z  ' 

a( 

m 

BIJL'INF.SS,  ^A^E^ 

WuiKrtk  m  rhl.-.  are;!  r  tk.-  pt.ssjr'lt  lUe 
transact  lonr..  betwafn  matiuru*.  tu«  t-i  .s  .if 
prutiuctn  aod  cutttoine r-s  tohu  no>.'J   nui  um« 
those  proiliu  ts  fhro4i«h  tr.id".'  .HMlvltles 
pt   v.irlOua  typep.     Mtv        dtr     tlv  In- 
volved Id  /valllnu  or   In  rhc  s<tprrvIalon 
of  sel iars«  * 

Hotel /Motel  Manager 
Saleaman 

BUSINESS  -  CLERICAL 
1 

A9->lsJ   b;jsln«^is  and  lnitu<«trv  with  record 
keeplhj^,  comm. inlr.it  ions,  shl}>p;ni<  and  r«- 
cei'/inn  rncrchand  1  se ,  .ind  opcrat^.iK  equip- 
ment.  <iich  as  uffu**j  miifhlnes. 

a 

Alrlina  Stewai'd, 
Stawardeaa 
Airline  Ticket  Clerk 
lank  Clerk/Tel Icr 
lookkaeyar 
Caahlar 

Computar  Operator 

Hotel  Worker 

off  tea  Machine  Operator 

I'oatal'  Clerk 

Railroad  Clerk 

Sec  retary 

Shipping  and  Reocivlni 

Clerk 
Talephone  Oparator 

Cluatara  are  defined  by  th*  aUkllariiy  of  tht-  Mbllit|f  prof  Ilea  ot  t»ui  Indlvlduala  entering  occupatlona  in  aach  cluater.;. 

n  e«",e  ino  nccupatlona  account  fnr  76. 5t  ot  tha  aatlMtUd  Job  openlnga  lif  ted  In  tha  Occupational  Outlook  <j»arterly. 
Sprinr,  1970;  tha  OOt^  i  lat  accounta  for  %\.hX  of  all  aatlaated  annual  job  opanlnga,  1968-1910,  aa  pro)ec£ad  by  tha  " 
"^Mreau  oCLebor  Stat lat lea.  ,  '  ■ 
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OCCUTATIONAl  ClUSHU        THI  All  CAIHI  IDUCATION  CUIIlCUlUM  DlVllC^MlNT  fKOiia  •  |c«iitiiiiP«dl 


CAIHI 

(                   CAIIII  ClUSTffIS 

FAMIIIIS 

0«icripN»ii 

Workers  In  this  arM  src  Involved   In  all 
phasM  cf  kulldlng,  r«p«lr,  reiK^dsllns,  or 
■alatsncncs  of  kulldlnii«.  bridge*,  roadway*, 
and  othar  atructuraa. 

1 

Srlckleyer 
Carfantar 
CaMant  Haaon 

Conetructlon  Leborar 

Iron  Worker 

Painter 

Plaeterer 

Pluabar 

Production  Painter 
Roofar 

HICHANICS,  IMDUSTHUL  TRADKS 

Imrludca  aklllad  craftaman  who  use  toola 
"ind  Inatrumanta  to  build,  operate,  and 
Mlntaln  machlnaa  and  orh«r  tvpe^  of 
a^ulpMcuit.  ^ 

i 

V 

It 

Airplane  Mechanic 
Appliance  Repairman 
Auto  Mechanic 
Compoeltor 
Electrician 
Machlnlet 
. Praeeman 

Related  Preee  ActlvUlen 

Worker 
Telephone  Repairman  and 

Craf  t  aman 
TV  and  Radio  Repairman 
Welder 

< 

.J 

.CEmUL,  C(»troNITY  SERVICE, 
-   PUILIC  SEIVTCF. 

Uorkari  In  thli  araa  provida  Nervlcaa  to 
paople  In  the  conaunlty,  auch  .it  policing 
the  atreeta,  putting  out  first,  maklnR  food 
and  clothing,  aaalatlng  In  health  c«ra, 
tranaportlng  gooda,  and  providing  peraonal 
•arvlcaa. 

Aeeambly  Line  Worker 

larber 

Bue  Driver 

Chef,  Cook 

Coaaetologlet 

Plraun 

Foreet  Ranger 

Locoaotlve  Engineer 

Maid 

Nallaan 

Prectlcel  Nuree 
,  PellcaMn 

Railroad  'Irekanan 
Recreation  Worker 
Service  Station  Attendant 
Taxi  Driver 
Ttu^k  Driver 
Miltar.  Ualtreee 

i 

ctnauiL  TEACHiir.  and 

SOCUL  SEKVIce 

Occupation*  In  thla  group  generally  In^ 
voJva  halplng  other#  through  .Xnatruct Ion, 
giildanca,  or  In  othar  way*  facilitating 
tha  ulntatwinca  of  paoprla'a  aocUl,  phya- 
leal,  aod  Intallactual  wall-kUng. 

Clergy«an 

tlaaantary  School  Teacher 
High  SehMl  Taaeher 
Maaa  Iconaalet 

lehool  Couneelor 
ioclal  Wbrker 

• 

HUMANITieS,  LAW,  SOCIAL 
AND  SEHAVIORAL  SCIENCES 

Worktra  In  thla  artta  ara  primarily  Intar- 
aatad  In  lltai^atura  and  phlloaophy,  how 
huMan  kalnga  relate  to  ona  anothar,  to 
tha  law,  and  to  thalr  aoclal  and  aconoalc 
envlrontanta. 

College  Profeeaor 
Econoalet 
Lawyer 
Llbrerlen 

Nawe^eMr  Raporter 
Peychologlet 

riNE  ARTS.  PERFOIWINC  ARTS 

Inclydaa  trorkart  who  ara  Involved  with  the 
«rta,%iuch  aa  the  theeter,  euelc,  painting, 
aculptlng,  erefte,  or  dancing. 

Actor,  Actreee 
Coanarclal  Artlet 
Dencer  , 
^elc  Teecher,  Huelclan 
llnglnt  Teacher,  Singer 
IV  end  Radio  Announcer 

u 
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.Appendix  E 


THE  AIR  CAREER  EDUCATION 
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Appendix  E  (continued) 


CURRICULUM  TOPIC  CHART 


^^^^^^^^^^ 


Education  Curriculum 


> 


ORIENTATION  AND  EXPlORATION 


OIIINIAnOM  AND 
OOAi  rOftMIHAflON 


of  ft  r4(in4l 
S«t  t  '«f  .irriotia 


AN ALTS  I  $ 


|»P»  inn* 
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Appendix  F 


PARTICIPANTS  IN  THE  FIKLD  TEST"  OF  • 
AIR-  CAREER  EDUCATION  CURRICULUM  AND  MATERIALS 


SANTA  CLARA  COUNTY 
Norman  Carter 

Coordinator  of  Elementary  Curriculum 
Santa  Clara  Unified  School  District 

Bowers  Elementary  School 

Clayton  Smith,  Principal 


teachers : 


John  Adams 
Lynne  Bohaboy 
Joan  Bunch 
Char lene  Dunasky 
Carol  George^    ^ / 
Dorothy  Hale 
Judy  Hart 
Ruth  Lucier 
Mary  Ann  Mencaccy 
Karen  Nitta 
Sally  O'Neill  / 


Yona  Bjornstad 
Lynne'  Brown 
Cleda  Decker 
Bud  Elliot 
Miriam  Gwaltney 
Berdine  Hansom 
Charlie  Ide 
Linda  McCarthy 
Marynette  Niemann 
Mae  Ogata 
Linda  Priore 
Diana  Williams 


Corinne  Shurland 


Braly  Elementary  School 


Mary  Covello',  Principal 


Teachers : 


Patsy  Aso 


Lynn  Bane 
Judy  Downs 


Julie  Coronato 
Doris  Earl 


Karen  Kulander 
Betty  Millender 
Bernice  Roberts 
Donna  St orer 


Laurel  Prentice 
Dave  Sandberp 
Lee  Vanhille 


Rosie  Wise 
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LaurelwQod  Elementary  School 

Thomas  Wilberding,  Principal 

J. 

Teachers: 

Ruth  Hessenf low  .  Joan  Latimer 

Agnew  Elementary  School 
Charles  Lundine,  Principal 
Paula  P.  Priestley,  Teacher 


Jefferson  Intermediate  School 
Norman  Landess,  Principal 
Shelby  J.  Johnston,  Teacher 

SANTA  CRUZ. COUNTY 

William  Zachmeier  j 
Assistant  County  Superintendent 
Santa  Cruz  County  Office  of  Eduction 

Taylor  Memler  a 

Assistant  Director  of  Secondary  Programs 
Santa  Cruz  County  Office  of  Education 

San  Lorenzo  Elementary  School 

William  Coworn,  Principal 

N  Teachers: 

Larry  Barnes  Ann  Candia 

LaRue  Foster  Terry  Frisbey 

Frances  Hodgkinsori  Pauline  Ross 

JoAnn  Semenza  Paula  Simmons 
Irene  Smith 


Freedom  Elementary  School 


V 


Donald  A.  Knauf,  J'rlnclpal 

*  Teachers: 

Robert  Annett  Gertrude  Frye 
Richard  fiolly      .  L^^ille  Niel$on 

Ann  Webster,  Wyanell  Witham 

W e  3 1 1 a k  e  1M  e me  n  t  a  r y  S c h  oo 1 
Gerald  N.  T(^ner,  Principal 
Teachers: 

Bob  Avary  Sue  Ballinger 

Mike  Birge  Myrna  Britton 

Charlotte  Carroll  Madeline  Crew^ 

Gladys  M.  Curran  v  Barbara  Giffen 

Marion  Hall  Ann  Harris 

kay  Huettmann  Sharon  Maxwell 

Sue  Miller  Margery'Morrisop 

Ann  Patrick*  Jim  Repperd 

Ann  Rogers  Cleda  Ross  • 
Georgia  Wong 


l4j 


1 1 0 1 a  Elementary  School 
Richarjd^.  Patterson,  Principal 
\  Teachers: 
Barbara  DavAs  Gayle  Fairbanlcs 

Bradley  El.ementary  School 
Blanch  Montague,  Principal 
Teachers: 

Jeanne  Griffith  Marjorie  Ransom 

Green  Acre  Elementary  School 
•George  Buehring,  Principal 
Ru«scll , Evans,  Teacher 
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Quail  Hollow  Elementary  School  of  Ben  Lomond 
Joseph  Benedict,  Principal 
Teachers: 

flary  Anne  Clare  Pat  Huntsinger 


FRESNO  COUNTY 
Ernest  /y.  Poore 

Superintendent  of  Schools  ^ 
Fresno  County  Department  of  Education 

0.  John  Taylor 
Superintendent 

Fowler  Unified  School  District 


Gateway.  High  School 
Ron  Schlotthauer ,  Teacher 

Fowler  Middle  School 


.aiijeron  Woods,  Principal 
Teachers: 

William  Carmichael  John  Ettner 


SAN  FRANCISCO  COUNTY 

c 

Everett  junior  High  School 
Arthur  Duffy,  Director  of  Systems  Development  ► 

Teachers: 

Arthur  Duffy  Paul  Kitagaki 

Barbara  Lamair  Therese  Limacher 

Jean  Mahon  Ronald  Palmer 

Everett  Rosemond      *  "  Frank  Strazzorino,  Jr 

Rita  Tucker 


SAN  MATEO  COUNTY* 

Portol.a  Valley  Schobl 
Teachers:  ^ 
Michele  Uppman  .Nathalie  Westbrook 


7r  J 
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AMERICAN  JN-STITUTES  FOR  RESEARCH  .  P.O.  BOX  111  3.      PALO  ALTO.  CA  94302 


■  A 

F  ALL/W/NTE  r/  1 973- 1^74 


Ne>y  High  ScKoqI 
^Devoted  to  CE 

'There'll  be  no  school  hkcMt  in  the 
nation."      .  „ 

So  said  a  icdexal  education  official 
when  he.  reviewed  the  plans  being'  de- 
veloped, for  the  San  Juan  district's  new 
Mesa  Verde  High  School-  in  Roseville, 
CaTifdrni^,  scheduled' to  open  in  the  fall 
-o^  1974.  Mesa  Verde  Wa^  recently  desig- 
I  nated  by  the  UiS!  Office  of  Education 
to  be  a  pilot  schoot^  ih  career  education 
where  stu3ents  learn  directly  through 
"hands-on"  'experience. 

The  primary  purpose  ol  the  new 
schpol  is  to  insure  that  ea^ih  graduating 
student  is  equippd&^with  at  least  three 
competencies.  These  competencies  are: 
1)  to  further  one's  education  through 
'  .  college;  2)  .to  continue  development  in 
professional  crafts  training  ^programs, 
such    as   apprenticeship   Trt  carpentry, 

>^lectricitv,  plumbing  and  other  trades; 
and  3)  to  get  a  job. 

Guaranteed  Employability  * 

B.  Triplett,  principal  of  the  new 
hool,  ha^  stated,. 'With  an^  aryicipated 
ork  force  of  more  than  200  million 'by 
the  21st  century,  tMe^  need  for  career 
^preparation  has  become  increasingly  im- 
pera^Ve. "  With  X^^j^^  students,  staff, 
and  the  community,  Triplett  hopes  to 
'  fashk)ri  a  curriculum  guaranleeirlg  the 
employabilftyLf  each  s'ludenl  prior  to 
-  leaving  high^  sc\(Ool.  even  if  the  student 
chooses  to^o  on  to  college.  / 
Many^  the  guiding  co'nCepts  difiyiesa 
^  Verd(?  are  io  the  process  of  development 
^    or  invesligafion.  T riplel^pecis  them  to 
be  ready'  for  impldncniaiion  when  the 
school  opens.  Some  cxaaiple^: 
•   A  sludenl  will  receive  the  usual  aca- 
demic courses,  but  within  the  context 
of  a  stuckni  sclecicdtfrreef  fraroework; 

5<'t'  /jtfjifc  4.  at/,  /  , 


^-^IR  Begins  Field 
of  Career  Ed  Ct^^( 


'est 
Llum 

»   " — y  ^ 

The  first  field  testing  of  the  AIR. Career  Education  CunrolTum  was  conducted  in 
Santa  Clara,  California,  in  October,  1973.  A  tw^day  introductory  workshop  was  held 
to  commence  the  teacher  training  phase  of  the  AIR  project.\pproxim*tely  55  teachers' 
in  Santa  Clara  teaching  grades  K-6  are  now  using  project  materials,  i 

Further.workshops  and  subsequent  field-testirtg  will  begimshortly  in  the  Santa  Ctuz 
Couhty  and  Fresno  County,  California,  schools.  These  workshops  will  include  erades 
7-  9^s  wep  as  K-6.  .  ' 

;  WorksRops  are  tailoied  to  the  needs  of  the  participating  districts.  The  progran^'  i^ 
.  worked  out  in  advance  the  responsible  local  district  administrators  ifter  they  have 
had  a  chance  toconduct  lofcaf  teacher/parent  surveys  (if  they  wish),  review.curriculum 
materials,  and  identify  tijpse  jreas  of  the  curriculum  they. would  like  to  emphasize  in 
their  district.  a  .i    •  " 

Administrative  Options  i 

In  addition,  there  are  two  pr^edural  options  that  dist'rict/dministraiors  can  select  ' 
One  IS  tTTsimply  use  the  curriculum  and-curriculum  mat'i?i/s,  and  to  implement  career 
education  on  the  basis  of  materials  the  district  may  already  have  on  K^ria,  or  can  pUr-  . 
chase  commercially.  A  Second  option  available-is  to  develop  their  own  local  district 
materials  through  teacher  generation  of  lesson  units  that^can  be  exchanged  within  the 
district* ar>d  distributed  as  needed  from  district/or  buikng  instructional  materials 
centers.  ■  -*  . 

Typically  tefcher  training  combinfes'a  two-day  introductory  workshop  and  a  two-  '  ' 
month  practicum,  which  gives  on-the-jph  experience  with  the  curriculufn.  Two"half-day 
refreshtf  workshops  spaced  at.  one-montt>g^tervals  augment  the  practicum  and  "help  ~' 

see  page  2.  W'/-  ^ 


OE  Funds  Exemplary  CE  Projects 

The  career  education  concept  will  be  advanced  through  a  series  of  ^49  new  exem 
plary  vocational  projects  funded  in  42  slates,  the  District  1^"  Columbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico.  The  Ui^S^ Office  of  Education  awarded  nearly  $7  million  to  support  the  first  year 
of  the  llw^-ye4r  projects.  ' 

Exemplary  projects,  which  stress  guidance  and  counseling,  are  designed  to  j 

1)  "increase' the  self-awareness  of  each  siudeni  and  stimulate  favorable  amiudos 
about  the  personal,  social,  and  economic  signjyicance  of  w^ork."        '  *  . 

2)  "Make  elementary  students  awrfre  of  the  broad  range  of  options  open  to  them 
in  the  woivld  of  work."  '  ^         \  #         '  ' 

3)  "Provide  career . orientation  and  exploratory  expi?ribnte%r  junior  hiftt^^or  middle 


SC,h0QA,SlU#TTt5^^ 

4)  '.^l^vide  j}l 


''^Jibvide  jo'b  preparation  in  a  wiije  yarieiy  of  occupations  toslM' 
10  throliglrK,  vv^th  special  emphasis  on  work  experience  and  coopera 
opportunities.''.  ' 

'insure  the  place nienl  of  TjT^iiing.  students  in  either  a  job,  .cL  post 
,g|^(^"J^»orial  program*  or  a  cdlljfge  program.''  '  i  i 


V>  in  grades 
c  education 


,  .^ptost-sccondar^v 
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(from  left)  Norman  CAter,  Coordinator  of  Eltmentary  Curriculum,  fV|ary  Covello, 
Principal,  Braly  Elenrieniry,  and  Clayton  S^jith,  Principal,  Bowers  Elenrientary  review 
materials  with  Santa  Clara,  Ca.  teachers  at  their  Career  Education  Workshop. 

CE  Curriculum   FielxJ  Test  .\.  .  . 

from  {>a^i'  /    *"  \  ' 

teachers  solve  problems  they  rnav^  encounter  in  implementing  the  curriculum  in  their^i 
respective  schools. 

Workshop  Objectives 

The  wc^rkshops  have  tour  objectives:  ^    -   '  ■ 

1)  to  orierrt  teachers  to  the  concern  of  careefr  education  anti  the  major  directions, 
career  education  is  taking  throughout  tbe  country; 

2)  4o  familiarize  teachers  Avith  tjjc  AIR  cjrcer  education  curriculum. and  materials; 

3)  to  assist  teachers  in  the  selection  of  instructional  objectives  for  Use  in  career  edu- 
*•  ■       cation  iR  classrooms;  and 

4)  to  provide  jeachers  witJ^  guidance  and  supervision  in  the  development  of  teacher- 
made  in>>tructionaf  units  and  student  assessment  procedures."      .  . 

One  major  focus  qI  the  workshpps  Is  teacher  materials  development.  After  present- 
ations on  ways  to  diisignan  Instructional  uniTand  tec.hniques^ol  materials  development, 
teachers  begin  creaiJog  modulesahey  will  eventually  uic  with  their  own  classes  and 
share  with  other  teachers.  Fhese  modules,' along  with  others  developed  during  the 
pr^ctiftnv,  are  used  to  build  up  a  district  file  of  materials  wfiich  teachers  can  draw  up- 
on. .   ■ .  t  ^ —  J  "    \  "    '  * ' 

^Prscticum  bfa^ectives  \      ^  - 

f  he^objectTvertrlsai^  practicum  are: 

I)  to  assist  tejichers  inm  solution  of  p/oblams  they  might  ehcx)untcr  in  the  intro- 
dyction  cjfXareer  echjcalion  In  their  dassroiims;         >  '\ 
,     2)  to  provide  ongoing  supervision  apd^dministrative  sup|5orvfor  inboraUve  teacher, 
efforts  in  tareer  education;  ,  1r  * 

3)  to  faciliute  inier-teacher  and  in^r-schdol  exchange  of  teacher-developed  in- 
structional activities,;ideas,  an>-fTTddules;  and  ' 
V      41.1.0  provide  school  district  and^^  project  p^on'neljst^^  re- 

•      ^ardlpg  cffectivcness/of  in-sc^vice^eacHer  training  activTucs  and  of  thii  successes'* 
oncou^ered  in  Jhe  efforts  at  the  introdtv:tion  of  career  education  into  Santa 
•  ^^-'ata  cHissrooms. 
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TALENT  Career 


Data  Book 
^  Available 

Career  counselors  have  a  nevy  re- 
source to  use  in  counseling  students. 
It  is  AIR  s  Career  Data  Book,  whicji 
describes  the  interests,  ibilities,  ahd 
backgrounds  of  440,000  high  school 
students  who  later  entered  one  of  138 
careers. 

The  Career  Data  Book  is  based  on 
information  uom  Project  TALENT,  a 
long-range  study  which  administered 
questionnaires  and  tests  to  a  represcn- 
lative  five  percent  of  American  high 
ichopi  students  in  1 960.  Students  were 
followed  up  one,  five,  and  eleverv  years 
after  the  tests  to  discover  what  occu- 
pations they  had  enteredv  The  .data 
from'  the  five-year  follow-up  form  the 
basis  of  this  book. 

Students  "and/or  -counselors'  can 
compare  the  records  in  the  Career 
Data  Book  with  profiles  of  their  own, 
■'  or  of  their  students,  to  find  careers 
which  their  present  interests  and 
abilities  might  suggest.  The  profiles 
also  identify  areas  where  users  might 
wish  to  ifYiprove  their  skills  to  enhance 
their  potential  emplayability  in  carder 
areas  of  their  choice.        \    -  ^ 

"Career  Clusters" 

''The  138  careers  described  are 
organized  in  12  career  clusters.  Careers 
are  grouped  together  be causc,» they  are 
similar  in  function,  require  similar 
training,  and  are  performed  by  people' 
of  similar  abilities.  As  a  result,  students 
can  be  directed  toward  not  just  bnie 
career  but  a  whole  group  of  similar 
occupations.  These  12  career  clusters 
^re  the  same  clusters  used  in  the  AIR 
Career  Education  Curriculum  project, 
and  are  very  similar  to  those  used  in 
other  Bureau  of  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  (BOAE)  cluster  pro- 
jects.    .    '  , 

The  Caf-eer  DaXa  Book,  a  *400-pa|C 
paperback,   costs  $5.^.   It  can  be 
ordered  from  Project  TALENT,  Ameri*  ' 
can  Institutes  for  J^esearch,  P.O.  Box 
111#,  Palo  Atto,""  California  94301 
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National  Advisory  Panel  for 


Texas  Cofoer  Ed 
Articulation  Project 


*  »  •  ■  ■  . 

The  Al  R  National  Advisory  Panbl  for  Career  Education  held  its  second  meeting  recently 
In  Palo  Alto.  California.  Dr.  Ralph  Jyler,  a  leader  in  curriculum  development  for  mofe 
4han  forty  years,  served  as  chairman  of  the  panel. 

After  a  report  on  the  project's  goals  and  progress  by  project  director  Dr.  James  Dunn, 
the  panel  broke  into  subgroups  to  discuss  in  depth  the  adequacy  of  the  scope  and  sequence 
of  the  AI  R  Career  Education  Curriculum.  Many  useful  suggestions  were  considered^ 
reported  to  the  full  panel  after  reconvening.  '  T 

Afternoon  subgroups  discussed  the  upcoming  phase  of  the  project:  implementati/n 
a/id  field  testing  of  the  curriculum.  Two  main  topics  were  dlTcussed:  strategies  that  (^n, 
be  used  to  move  career  education  into  classrpom  practice,  and  strategies  to  increase  the 
use  of  community  resources  for  classroom  instruction  in  career  education.  These  topics 
generated  lively  discussion  on  a  wide  variety  of  subjects,  ranging  from  the  role  of  parents, 
community  classroom  visitors,  multi-media  approaches,  and' "demonstration  school'' 
methods  to  the  use  oi  service  organizations,  teacher  incentives,  and  teacher  work-ex- 
perien^' programs.  ^. 

AIR  will  incorporate  the  panel's  suggestions  into  the  final  pMse  of  the  project. 

A  transcript  and  summary  ot  the  proceedings  of  the  Hrst  National  Advisory  Panel  meet- 
ing held  last  March  is  published  and  available.  The  panel  will  meet  a  third  time  in  July,to 
review  all  revised  materials  and  the  finairepqrt.  .    ^  / 

The  panel  is  composed  of  leaders  from  t>usiness  and  labor,  sute  and  local  goy^irnment, 
minority  an^  inner-city  interests;  parent  groups,  .higher  education,  school  management, 
teacher  organizations,  mass  media  and  the  publishing  industry.  ^ 


Panel  Members^  ^ 

The  panel  members  are:  , 

Dr.    Mefvin  Barlow,  Professor  of 
r       Vocational  Education,  University 
of  California,  Los  Angeles,  Calif- 
ornia. 

Mr.  Jam(*s  Cass,  Education  Editor, 
Sati^fday  Re\/icwlWorld. 

Dr.  Arthur Jj<Jfadarci,  Dean,  Stan- 
ford University  School  of  Edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  John  Crowley,  Secretary- Treas- 
urer, San  Francisco  Labor  Coun- 

^cij,  AFL-CIO.       -       >  ' 
'  .       Dr.  'Rex  Fortune*  representative  of 
Dr.  Wilson  Riles/California  Super- 
^  intendent.of  Public  instruction. 

Mrs.  Karlyne  Green^  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, California  Chapter,  Ameri- 
can' Association   of  University  . 
Women. 

Mri  Marilyn  Johnson,  Board  of 
Directors,  California  Teachers  As- 
sociation. 

Mrs.  Sylvia  Seman,  Social  Planning 
Council  Of  SanU  Clara  County, 
California,  and  former  President, 
Q    Palo  Alto  League  of .  Women 
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Keep  Those  Cardd 
and  Letters  Coming 

Th^  AIR  Career  Eduction  News 
would  like  to  serve  as  a  foryp»4oMhe  - 
exchange  of  ideas,  inffK^riation  and 
progress  in  the  fiel^Kof  career  eduo- 
ation.  .fiie^it-^hapC  news  aboJl  yo^ 
career -education  project  with  us  so  we 
can  share  it»witf»  others.  Send  your 
project  news,  as  well  as  information 
about  publications  you  have  found 
particularly  helpful  and  names  of  per- 
sons who  would  like  to  receive  this 
newsletter  to:  Editor,  Al R Career^du- 
.cation  News,  P.O.  Box  11 1  3,  Palo  Alto, 
CA  94302 

Thahk  you. 


19' 


Voters.  ^/  ' 

Dean  Milton  Slern,  University.  Ex- 
tension;  University  of  Califor-  ^ 
nia,  Berkeley. 

Dr.  Barbara  Varenhorst,  consulting 
psychologist,  Palo  Alto  Unified' 
School  District. 

Mr  Charles  Woodruff,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Pacific  Telephone  and  Tele- 
graph Company. 


undertaking  a  Career  Educalion  Articu- 
lation Project.  Its  purpose  is  to  identiify 
and  study  articulation  problems  from  the 
secondary  level  to  th'e  post-secondary 
level  brought  about  by  career  Education 
and  to  develop  suggested  guidelines  for 
solving  these  problems.  The  project  is 
funded  by  a  grant  through  the  Curriculum 
Center  for  Occupational  and  Adult  Edu- 
cation; Center  for  Adult,  Vocational, 
Technical  and  'W&npOwer  Education; 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare. 

Project  Objectives 

The  major  objectives  of  the.  project 
are:  to  identify  ind  collect  information 
and  maieriajs  concerning  articulation 
problems  and  solutions  to  them  for  the 
targeted  dy^ster  areas;  to  analyze  the 
articulati^daU  and  identify.problemsl 
of  articulation;  and  to  develop  suggestdV 
guidelines  for  implementing  and  fac^i^ 
tating  articulation  in  career  educatic. 
for  the  target  areas  from  secondary  to 
post-secondary  levels. 

The  projpct  will  be  closely  coordinated 
with  the  Bureau  t)f  Occupational  and 
Adult  Education  IbOAE)  cluster  projects 
in  communication  and  metJia,  construc- 
tion, manufacturing;  public  service,  4nd 
transporUtion.  The  major  tasks  of  the 
project  are  to  be  accomplished  by  the 
project  staff  with  the  assisUncc  of  a  17 
member  advisory  committee,  a  17  mem- 
ber review  committee,  and  Texas  AAM 
University  consultants. 

Areas  of  Interest 

Among  ihe^area^  of  interest  (both 
secondary  and  post-sccoj>dary)  to  be 
studied  by  the  project  staff  are:  counsel- 
ing, student  entry  evaluation,  admission 
policies  for  occupational  and  pre-profes- 
^.sional  education  programs,  advance  place- 
ment, stMden^  attrition  rates,,  student 
development  programs,  programs  for- 
employed  adults,  student  recruitment, 
and  entrance  requirements. 
^  The  project  is  bei«g  conducted  through 
the  Center  for  Career- OKj^lopment  and 
Occupational  Preparalion^)KTexas'A&M 
University.  For  more  information  contact 
B.  R.  McKinerney,  Research  Associate, 
TAMU  Career  Educalion  Articulation 
Project,  College  of  Education,  Texas 
A&M  University,  College  Station,  Texa^ 
77843.' 


N«w  High  School 

J'rnm  nafrs'  I  ^  


New  ERIC  Center.for  Career  Ed 


•  The  scheduling  will  be  ej^remely  f1e;(- 
ible.  There^will  be  ctuirses  a  siydenl 
can  lake  for  six  periods^a  day  and 
complete  in  three  weeks  and  others  he 
can  lake  for  one,  two,  three  or  more 
periods  a  day  (or  week)  for^, varying 
lengths  of  time  during  ihe  semester, 

•  ^The  school  will  be  in  session  all  year 

long,  with  students  attending  school 

in  cycles  of-45  days  in  and  15  days 
:  out.  The  staff  would  have  a  choice  of 

the  type  of  contract  they  want  year- 
-  round,    180  day\  or  something  in 

between.  Y*''^*-^^^ 

•  Students  will  receiv^crcdit  for  work 
accomplished,  rather  than  for  time 
spent  in  the  classroom. 

•  Students  will  be  encouraged  to  acaaire 
employment  as  a  part  of  ihe  cu^icu- 

,  lum,  especially  in  areas  related  tolheir 
.  needs  and  interests.  They  could  spVd 
considerable  time  off  campus  pec  form- 
ing work  in  w#ich  they 're-,  learning 
academic  or  career  oriented  ski  IK' 

•  .  Students  will  graduate  with  at  least 
^  one    marketable    skill,    yet  also'  be 

qualified  to  attend  college. 
.•   Rather  than  isolate  the  campus  from 
the^Gommunit>',  the  comjnu^y  will 
be  brought  onto  the  campus.  Thei^j 
yvould  be  a  county  library  for  public 
use;  a  medical  center;  various  govern- 
mental and  public  agencies  would  be 
housed  on  campus;  and  so  on.  "The 
result  would  be  a  feeling  in  ihe  student 
i^and  community  that  school  educa- 
tion is  a  part  of  the  total  community 
endeavor,  rather  than  separate  from- 
It,  "  Tripleli^^^J^m* 


the  Nation^jnstitiile  ef^j^^^  e^blisheU  an  Educational  Resources  In- 

formation Cenfe7  (ifeR4C)*  Clearinghouse  on  Career  Education  at  Northern^  Illinois 
University  in  DeKalb,  Illinois.  The  new  clearinghouse  encompasses' the  complete  con- 
cept of  career  education  and  incorporates  former  ERIC  Centers  on  Adult  .Education 
(Syracuse,  New  York)  and  Vocational  and  Technical  Education  (Columbus,  Ohio). 

Director  of  the  new  center  fs  Dr.^  David  Tiedeman,  formerly  director  of  Project 
TALENT  with  the  American  Institutes  for  Resea/ch  in  Palo  AJto,  California.  He  will 
be  assisted  by/ Asibciate, Directors  Betty  J.  Bo^dell  and  JoAnn  Viarris^Dr.  Tiedeman 
estimates  that  of  nearly  8,000  documents  considere'd  each  month,,  more  than  3.000 
will  be  abstracted  and  in(>luded  in  either  The  Current  index  to  /ourpah  in  EdUcafioo 
or  Research  in  Education,  ^     \    '  ■ 

Do  you  need  a  comprehensive  compilation  of  available  resources  on  Career  educa- 
tion? Do  you  want  an  article  included  in  an  EfllC  index?  Writer: 

ERIC  Clearinghouse  on  Career  Educati^  ^ 
^  204  Curler  ^ 
^  Northern  Illinois  University 

.    DeKalb,  I  llinois  6011 5; 


^^vailable  under  short  term  contract 
to*  help  teachers  teach  specific  subjects. 
There  would  be  a  retarl  "shopping 
center"  on  campus,  open  to  the  public, 
operated  by  students  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  teacher  and  a  community 
retail  establishment  vyhich  would  spon- 
sor it.  Students  would  be  involved 
from  th|p  very  beginning  in  construct- 
ing tl<,>rtJp^H|r^^  an'd  estab- 
lishing the  bu^j^sses.  Shops  might 
include  a  short  order  diner,- boutique, 
sporting  goods  store,  and-others.  Stu- 
dents would  also  operate  businesses 
in  the  community  under  teacher^ 
supervision. 

The  Mesa  Verde  curriculum  w« 
built  around  the  US.  Offic^f  Edu- 
cation's ^15  career  "clusters,/'  so  that 
a  student  would  choose  th<^s2rea  of 
his  career  interest,  and  receive  his 
academic  instruction  within,  the  con- 


teacher^^ 


text  of  that  interest.  The  USOE  will 
provjde  national  advisory  assistancfe  if 
its  career  cluster  curriculum  is  used' 
'at  the  school.  Triplelt  expects  this 
-relationship  to  make  available  funding 
from   federal  ;$ources,  although  no 
commitments  have  been  made. 
•   The  program  will  stress  the  positive 
accomplishments  of  each  student. 
Ground  work  has  already  sl^irted.  I  he 
school    will  open  y^ith  approximately 
1,000   students.    There   are    plans  for 
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' ;'  Appendix  h^j'     ^  /A 
■  '  /•       •   '  '    '  ■■'  \i- 

P'|?hlF/p.RMANCIv  OF  EXPERIMENf  A|. 

J,  CONTROL  GRtjUPS  ON    ' ■ ' ' 

Ai^' EXEMPLARY-MODULE.  TEStS 

(TOTAL'  SA?1PLE)     :J''  ^ 


I/" 


ModTil^  No, 


lA-1  ' 
2F-1 

3B-1' 

'3D- 2 
3 1)- 8' 
3F-2 
3F-3 

4li-5  ■ 
41-2  - 


4.10 

7.45 
il.02'. 
21. 19 

7.48 
21.08. 

7.95 
25.01 

6.86 
1,0.25 
19.93 
21.29 


1.30 
1.44.;; 
1.60 
7.  24 
■  '2 . :  1 
3.31 
2..  2  8 
9.  50 
3.96 
1.94 
4.22 
3.3|4 


66 
60 
71 
141 
.  83 
185 
147 
189 
68 
AO 
;  99 
■  31 


Total 
Control 
Group 


Mean 
fest 
Sqore 


S.D. 


n 


3>00 
.  5.97 

-9.54 
15.78' 

3.87 
17.30 

.5.84 
17.73 

2.20 

8.80 
12'.  34 

8.36 


1.17 
1.24 
2^74 
5.59 
3. 11 
6.11 
2.35 
7 . 36 
1.34 
2.23 
4.68 
6.08 


59  J, 

73  . 

82, 
120b 
120 
233  '» 
134 
184 

39 

20  ^ 

46 

33 


1»  - 

Exp,  vs.  ♦  df 
Control  ^ 


4,96*** 

6.33*** 
3  ^99*** 

9.43*** 
12.43*** 
10. 73*** 
7.65*** 
8.24*** 
7.11*** 
2.59** 
9.72*** 
10 .34*** 


M  p  <  vOl  > 
'^''^*  ^  <  .001 


123 

■ISJ/' 
259  , 
201" 
416 
279 
371 
105 

58 
143 

62 
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llie  project,  was  designed  to  help  potential,  drop  outs  while 
they  remain  in  school.    To  do  this  we  had  to  uiriderstand»  some  of  th^  various 
motivcfs  for  dropping  out,  espfecially  as  they  related  to  the  S.  ^  area. 
To  do  this  we  needed  Information  about  two  things:  ^ 

i;  Wbat  were  the  motivesn)r  ihqso  who  had  already  d/opped  out  for  th^ir 
leavini/  school  early  and  2.  an' esl  imal  o^bou^  which  services  would  be  of 
most  use  to  potential  drop  outs  and  the  fonn  in  which  the  service  "vould  be 
most  easily  used.    Ke  ajLso  would  nedd  <o  gather  together  rosouwes  which  would 
-h'c4p  !hr  potential  early  leaver  during  the  time  that  he  was  to  remain  at  school. 

'  ■  -K.     <      '  -  ■ 

B.^  Statement  6f  the  problem: 

Potential  early  leavers  have  been  dealt  with  in  the  past 
in  an  aYt^pt  to  keep  them  from  dropping  out  and  in  many  cases  they  have  r 
still  dropped  out.    Ttie  attempt  >iere  ^s  to  help  thii while, they  rem«ln  in 
school  fo  fijepare  for  what  they  may  face  wheri  they  leave. 

^,»eci  fic'^Ol^jecti  ves  : 

For  8  complete  ^  xplanation  of*  the  objectives,  see  A[)pendix  1.  • 
lie  following  is  a  list' of  the  revised  objectives:         *  . 

1.   Ilie  proiect  participants  will  identify,  in  writing,  the  problems  of 
past  drop  outs  fly  J  nuary  30,  1075)  ;ind  will  develop  and  revise  (lackets  of^ 
information  with  and' for  potential  drpp  outs.  , 

1\   Ihf  prpject  participants  will  develop,  wltlj. stuhents,  the  packets 
.^o  *th*»y  may       Qf  usj  to  potential  drop  outs.  (Tlii's  is  to  occur  between  1  TKB  7! 
ifnd  m  .JUNf;  7S)  .  ^      "  - 


3,  Tlie  project  participants  will  summarlie  their  results  and  observations 
in  n  report  completed  by  June  30,  l'i7S       he  projecl  parllclpnntp  will  also 
develop  a  packet  for  u^c  by  profosslonalp . 


!'.  /.pluropt  ions :     '\    .  *  ^ 

The  project  makes  several  1  asi^umpl ions.    Ihey  arc  a.  not  all 
p<i<iple,  <>ven  when  they  are  assisted  to  remain  in  «chool,  will  graduate  from 

■  /•  ^  .      ,  ;•■  • 

hij:h  Vchool;  b.  good  and  accurate  information,  which  increases  the  alternatives 
ser^Ki^the  student/  increases  the^H^habi         o^success;  c.  decisions  are 
made  ]W  Miidents  according;  to  lhe\r  percept  ions,  not  ours.  fKolIy  in  I  ric  I  00386^0) 

o 

It  M  U  od  on  Investigation:  i  ^ 

l)e  sequence  of  events  can  be  seen  in  Aj^pendix  2.      he  pop- 
ultion  with  which  we  were  dealirf!wer<?  previous  Sa>em  drop  out  s^lSno^ly  Siiiem) 
for  ])aKt   inform/ilion  imri  present  Salem  students  for  assessing  the  useft^lness 
or  information  nnd  j^roccdures  heinp  developed.    ntirstionnairCB and/or  interviews 
wtrr  io  lt>  used  to  ^»atber  information  from  previous  dropouts,  and  trends  in  rho 
<\aui  would  b^vsouf'ht  .     Wo  advice  of  other  agencies  dealing  with  dropciuts 

»  •  * 

i  .     uni  tat  ions  ^  , 

;i.f>  1  irnitat  io.fts,  ttf  tlie  >(7ro^VaTn  were  that  it  consent  r.ited  on    -iilem         •  - 
.Mt  driio  and  fo^cr  students.     \lso,   former  student s  had  the  Mpuorii''  \  ^ 

!  MnV^j.'ht  ylfnrf  could  oiisily  tencf  to  th*  moralizing  of  ^^don't  do  whal   I  l|i<t" 
am'  ftni'.  tv  some  gf  th*.r  pres-^u/es  they  felt  when  they  left  school  without  j/r^duntinp 
P.'   irorram.i'^  Jimited  to    alem  H  gh  School  and  doi^s  not  include  the;.lHS  or 
i. ! (♦m<*ijt  ary  schools.  '  ^ 


i..  Ih  flnil^ons: 

Djpp  outs  (or  6arly  leaver):a    person  who  leaves  high  school  without 
graduating  or  immediately  going  to  another  educational  institution  immediately 

Potential  drop  out:  a  person  v^o  ^s  likely  to  drop  out.    Several  methods^  of 
determining  thai  are  possible  Mg  self  report,  previous  attendance,  previous 
gfades,  counselor  evaluation) 

Madowing:      procedure  whereby  a  student  is  allowed  to  visit  a  .iob  and 
see  what  it   involves  directly,         work  is  allowed,  as  in  cooperative  educ- 
al  ion,  not   is  any  training  allowed,  as  in  Vocational  Education. 
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(hapter  2.  I'rview  of  the  Literature.  '  ^ 

Most  of  the  literature  that  was  reviewed  centered  around^the  lyin  State  Erucation 
System  Search  with  some  contapt  with  unpublished 'sources  such  as  Jim  Bucknum's  - 
work  in  Manchester  NH.  7li?  number  prec^eding'the  sections  are  the  KRIC  search 
numbers  used*  _  ^  ^ 

ED^>0142S  -  Discussed  the  concern  thatjujl        potenVlal  drop  outs  can 
be  kept  in  school.  "  ^ 

ED  003718  -  P^^ple  who  have  plans  are  more  li)^ely  to  continue  education  but 
they  do  not  continue  mo^r^f  quickly*  \  *   *  . 

ID  0lO0'>^'-  A  summer  cbunselinp  program  that  ha^  little  effect  on  drop  out 

retention. 

TD  105044  *  Discussion  of  a  Vocational  Group  Guidance  i^at  was  not.  effective 
at  a  JHS 

ID  ^64664  -  Discussed  the  concern  that  not  a  lack  of  a  diploma  but  a  lack 
of  e  occupational  opportunities  is  responsible  for  unemployment. 
;      r.D  004743  -     ntloned  a  program  at  grades  o  /c  10  In  occupational  information 
and  ypcatiohal  counseling  at  grades  11  h  12  in  cooperative  education  which  seemed 
to  prevent  drop  outs.  r 

ID  03H6O0  -  A  quote:  "Tliere  is  a  prowini?  awareness  that  attempts  to  deal 

i 

with  the  potential  dropout  and  underachlever  at  the  high  school  level  are 
larj^ely  ineffective.      llie  article  goes  on  to  say  ^that  .S0-7S%  of  the  dropouts 
who  are  lured  back  dropout  again. 

ID  0386^0  -  A  quote:      There  is  a  growing  awareness  that  attempts  to  deal 
^with  the  potential  dfopout  and  underachiever  at  the  high  school  level  are 
largely  ineffective."     ihe  article  goes  on  to  say  that  50-75%  of  the  dropouts 
who  are  lured  back  dropout  again.    (Is  that  really  a  bad  Success  rate  when 
50-25;  do  remain  to  graduate  )  .  '  ' 

* 

-4- 


r/ 


r 


ED  ,«M5.  .4,1.  r««roh  «n«„d.„„  th.  NATIVE  Al..k.n  ^p„l.tl„„ 
«.no-ic  gain  i,  „^  „  _ 

no  connection  between  economic  g.,n  and  achooling  they're  ,nore  llkejy  to 
dropout.  ^ 

4 

Moat  of  the.  other  llterat-re  conauUed  concentrated  on  the^t.ntlon  of 
dropout..   «e  do       chooa.  to  Ig^re  that  a.  an  objective  but  In  the  project 
»I.h  to  concentrate  on  developing  p^srama,  an.d  Infor^tlon  that  will  be  of 
to  -.he  potential  drop  out  whether  or  m,*  h..r«..In.  in  achool. 


r 


r 


I- 


» 


i.lapter  3  Methodology  '         •  * 

(For  a  brief  schemagic  summary  see-^pendlx  1)  ^ 

We  cc^ducted  interviews  with  several  previous  dropouts,  spoke  with  other 
professionals  and  worked  with- a  consultant  to  develop  our  questionnaire.    As  . 
this  was  not  a  formal  experiment  we  did  not  control  for  some  factors.  One 
of  these  was  the  selective  response  of  the  group  of  dropouts  to  whom  the^ 
questionnaire  was  sent.    About  20%  of  the  questionnaires  sent  out  were  returned. 
A  portion  of  the  responses  came  from  stOdents  who  had  decided       continue  thjeir^ 
edu  atlon  via  the    Adult  Evening  Diploma  Program  at  S.ilcm  HS.  . 

On  the  basis  of  the  responses  to  a  questionnaire,  we  worked  to  develop 
packetf  with  students  which  would  be  of  use  to  persons  considering  dropping 
out  ot  school.    Tl  is  packet  was  reviewed  by  students  before  the  final 
printing  and  collating  were  begun. 

lie  population  consisted  of  Previous  Salem  dropouts,  students  in  the  Adult 
Evenlnjz  ^hobl  and  present  Sjlem  students. 

«  -»  ^ 
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f  apter      f  indinp^! 


Ihscussion  of  questionnaire  result; 
fTle^esults  follow  this  dipcupsion) 

One  of  the  results  of  the  quest ionnai rj  is  to  note  that  not  all  of  the 

<lropouts  Kould  have  remained  in  school  even  if  they  had  it  ^  do  over  again« 

T!  pre -are  several  possible  explanations  for  this  statement-./ F  rst,  it  may  be  • 

that  school  was  not  meeting  their  ncodi^and  if  thVy^  were  fo  be  apain  in  a 

similar  situation  they  would  make  the  s^me  decision:    that  is,  to  leave  a 

sitUiition  which  was  not  benefiting:  them.     S-condly,  if  could  mean  that  they 

would  mak(»  the  same  decision  given  their  own  atrc^mistances  at.  the  time*,  It 

is  not  however,  to  say  that  they  would  advise  others  to  leave  under  o^er 

conditions,  or  even  under  the  conditions  under  which  they  themselves  left. 

"»  '  ■ 

F  nally,  it  is  important  to  note  that  on  the  date  of  leaving  school  is  farthf»r 


back,  it  is  more  likely  that  the  ripspondent  would  not  make  the  same  decision^ 

hoi 


(VhX  data  itsplf  is 
ni^ht  diploma  progriim.  ) 


r,  as  the  older  people  wihre  also  in,  the 


I   sirr  tor  ihdpenderloe  in  question  5  ranks  qiHt^^T^i  ghly  in  problems 
^«)lv*Mi  by  loavin^  scbool.     IN  rbaps  thesp  kTiiH^^^o^  matters  should  be  considered 
by  srhtMil  admi  ni  s  t  at  ors  in  dealing  with  program  development  for  potential 
dropouts,     Propose  to  i  t  «>m  V>  indicatea^  similar  concliisiqp< 

ii*»stion  6  placps  m<iney,  living  at  bomr,  and  borndom  as  ma.ior  (Jrohlems 
aftfr  loaving  school.     ^  is  sf^ems  to  be  s4^pj)ortr^j  in  respites 
rt  (iiscnssod  below.  .  ^ 

ycho4)l  is  not  entirely  rejected  by  drop  outs  fs"  seen  in  question  7 
whi*r«»*  a  large  number  of  students  reiiir*  to  school  to  help  solve  their  problem. 


!tes  to  question 


it 
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uostionnaire  Hopult? 


^'Pe  number  before  each  re?;f)onpo  is  th\  number  dot  per c^hi)  of  people  responding. 
l'eo|rP?*Tbuld  answer  more  than  once  for  each  question. 

al  were  your  reasons  for  leaving  school  early? 


^■^ffo  \(,t  interested 
/    r?  T(  work  ^»  . 

?0  Marriaj:e 

M  disci  pli  ne  '  ^ 

^>     \i)  supper!  a  car  ^  • 

Q  other 
8  Ttnanci/il 
7    N<  eiled  at  home 
7    to  leave  home  ^ 
^  military 
4  travel 

\  rri^ntl!^  left-,   I  was  pretty  much  alone 

'"V     .  1    MfMlical  V  . 

'  ^       0    transport  at  ion  problem 
%  ■ 

^      S.    lid  loavini?  school  solve  some  of  your  problems?    wbich  ones? 


Mm 


/ 


I  %58  yes' 

Have  a  ,iql)  -  supfii^rt  inp  mysell',  not  dependent  on  others 
1.7  Marriei;)  A   :.  :   ,  -a^-: 

15  loinp  what   I  want ;  iript^;  coopcd^UTV  i 
10  11  ve  a  job:  working,  not  a  Htudept,  \feel  better, 

<Y  Have  t  i me  fpr  child  ^  :v  \^ 

8  able  to  help  parents        ^^^v  JJ/^ 

7  M  ve  job:     proud  of  my  Work  • 

7  H  ve  job:    hav^  a  car  now.     ^  ^  -J^^^^  ■ 

S  'i^  v^  jo]>-  H;iipiKVrt  jn^'  Others  ■ 

5  <4oirif»<i  mi  litary  *         -  \ 

S  .  t^pf'^l  better  about  mysell^  «  ^ 

4  a^Ui  to  travel  ^ 
n\\m         :        *    '  ^ 

?  I  /dun<^  a  pjnce  of  my  own  to  live  in 

I  Mndtcal  .«ituatloh  Easier  4^' 
f  0  iVacilf*  r^»spec!  me  more.  .  ^,  * 

I   ■         \  ^    "  '        '  - 

v.^  at  i^roblems  did.ymi  ff^  after  you  left  school? 

lo   I.  ney  in  jLieiSeral        ^  ^ 


io'reri      )  ■  / 
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livinjii  at  home 
18. lack  of  interes'^-bc 
I    ir.  other  .  1 

11  unemployed 

1  UpnVn^n^y 
*    7  firoblom  with  mari^tajie  '  ' 

(i  (  hi  Id  reasinp  ■  .'^^  V 

1  t4)m^<^  at  work      .  ' 

4  ^M't  1  i  nVlwoney  rnmn^^h  t  o  mo  ^e  lo  aitotlier  r  ity 
^  iielpin^^  iparent  .       %  ^  , 

^/r.Vdlcai  :  *  ^        i      '  ^  ^ 

1  c>nild  suppiir^t*  ^  .    /  .     '  ' 

0  welfare  aj^enc^  "lias.^^^les 


1 1, 


7.  ;  llow  have  you  tried  to  handle  the  problent  since  leaving  school. 

^     29  Going  back  to  school         .  '  ^  *  .  . 

19. Acquire  a  skill  '  .  " 

14  t  .lk  it  o.ver  with  the  people  involved  .  S  ^-  -  , 

.    .  12  seek  advice  on  help  from  friends        -  '      *  ^ 

^    ,  7  seek  advice  on  help  from:  an  agency,  church  or  School  '  / 

'  Is  l^arn  more  basic  subjects.  .  '    ^  • 
4  leave  the  situation  .         *  •  .  a,  l. 

*4  nothing      "  (}     ^  '  .  \  • 

4  other    '      y^*^       "  ^  ^  /        •  .        .    .  J     '  ^       :    ^  •  ' 

at  work,  get-my  work  changed  ;  *  \,  j  ♦ 

;••       .     ^        •    •         -    ,^  ■  _    ^   ■    ■  4  ^  -"y    'v  ■ 

».    (  heck  what  >  lem  HS.  could  do  to  make  it  easier- for  people  wh#  will; be  leaving 
early  to  handle  the  (^problem  you  have  gaced  after  ygw  left/       -   *  .  ' 

■    '  '  r     -    ,  V^pi^  Imjsiortant  ,||^!p<5hrtnnt         Nol^  Import^^ 


to  me  ^    '     me  ?         *^  ^  ^  -  ^. 


?tre^s^  pract^icdl  reading    /    ?  j '  21  '   -  >         0^       °  • 

b.    tress  practical  riiath/        .  •  \  1?  ^>         .    ..^-t    22       Xi.*  12 


:  reas  typing  ;  ^  /  v                 %     '                             ^      34  . 

e.  i:pch  selling             ;        '           '  '  •      ^^SV^^'      ^4    16  .               ■  • 

f.  ^lrach  shbp  skills                           *  "   /      x  U  V      W  ■     M  .  ^i^'V^''^  ' 

g.  Irach  simple  car  repair^'^W.llS  ^   •  '>  ^           J;  ^^'                  ■  -^4^ 

h.  T  ach  how  ta  get  a  job    -             .  {.^  '-       2&^'  ^  18        r  .  ;  "IS 
i  .  T  ach  how  to  get  along  with  employer,  '  *  ^ 

envployees 


ft  ach  how  unef^pi0yment,  welfare^  oth^^*»         .^v,  t 


23  '  1?..^  -i2(f 

agencies'^work•       X    ,>  "          ^  '          ^  ;  ,16"  "  10  .^'r"^^  -  "  .    ;  ;23. 

k.  A I  v^^ce/on  marriage,  feriiily  relatiogLlhips  '23  >  1(9  P 

'1.    .^vice  on  child  rais|:ng.    ^o.;,  j^^^S^  ,  ^  '^^^A-^^J^^'  '  ^1^^ "  l^''    .4;/ ' ''^ 

rn.  A  vice  on  personal  bu(lgetij^  .    ""^Ol*;;"  :/,17^^«,t}v  * 

'h.  advice  on  dealing  with>^>lartaldrd6.  '  \:12  ^^17'  •  * 

o.  advice^  on  typical  3 obf  fott.eia^j^^  2^     r^u-  ;  -14       ^,|^  ,15 

p.  advic'e  on  further  job Hrairiing     .  >  "'28  ,  >  '      ^22  :r;{>,  9 

9.  prgai^e  a^  d4scus>ion  group  of  people  of  ,  ^  ^:  ^  ' 

/.'/similar  goals  and  problems         >  '       .   .  V   21    .  ^^v,  .,    14      ^  ^1^; 

rv^  indiNXiduar  counseling  ^         ;     /       ^  24         '  .  18,_^       f  .|17 

s•^('^;her  .  '  •-            '    .'■                    '  '    "  '..-v--  ■*    -  / 

"9.    'j-at  did  you  di^  when  you  Xo ft  school  /  ;  ^    )  ^       '       \  < 

48  P  gon  working  ^      v       :  ;  ^      '["''^^  /  ^  '  ^ 

»  ..25-  marriage  /■  '  ,  _:^*  ,^>- 

VJ)  travel      ,  .  '  , 

other  ■.  .  '  ^  ■. 

^-^8^-miUtary  ^        '.^  ;,./.-:^>.^ 
N  unemoloved  /  .    ,  : 


i 


....  ■  .  •  ,  •      r  ■  .  . 

10.    After  you  lef^t  school,  whe^r.^  did^ou  live? 

51  with  parent,  or  guardian 
*     \  20  with  husbaod    V    f  '  •    ;  i 

9.;'"frn:ends-'  '.  :  ■ 

■i  3  alon^ 
.  j  wi.th"wif€f 
0  relatives 

 ,  ■   -     \^         ,  :  f  \ 

^  II.  *    *p*  yti>vi  now  p^ai^Lleil^^ 

.  \.  '^2  a  hitrh  sch6gl  couEgei. 
.  r  C?  none.,     .  '^'^ 
;  *11  high  schobl  equiylency 

\...^,...o.^pthqr  ■      •  ■■  ■  /  .     ^  *       ■  ■ 

:  3  company  training-  program 

-  ?    corfpspondencey^  .      '  -  / 

'12.    pi  d/  yQu  ever  tali^p  >a  program  listed  in  the  last  question^ 

'      "  '  ^       ,yes  '  ^  .•35  flp-''         :     .  •  ,  v'./ 

,>fo.^         you^ver  complete  th^tv^rQgt'a"^?    Which  or^es'r 

23  yes  .      ^48  no  t  / 


7  Hi i:h  school  equivalency         ■y  n  '':-  ^ 
(/  6the>  •■  ■  '        /  '/'/•  ■ 

1  correspondence  ^^V  ■  ■'^^ 

I'none  ^  ./  ■     i  .        "^-^        •  ■, 

.f)   V,  it.S/".  'Course  ■   '',  ■/;' 


V 


14.  "^fi  w  I  ■  ouid  he  mucU  better-  of    i  f:  1 

. ;    4(>  M  k\  more  money  ^       >.  / 

li/khow  how  to  ^^t  thing's  '.A 


'didn't -have  to  live  at  home    \  .  ,  ^^'^ 


'16.    Now  I  would  be  much  better  off  itl  had  better  job  skills  like 


'    25  crafts/industrial  tool3  and  skills 

22;: typing  .  .  .  ..    •  ; 


15^  filing    .  ,  '  ^         ;  ■  ■  .  ■  ■  ;  ■      ■-;  • 


:  •^^;::£.^;li  :readi^^ 


'     ^^^t^e  jcar  repair""  •  .         yj}-  .    v'"  ; 


l^jj^V        ?  i*!^  better  off  *1  hdd 


advlsprsf  ■  ■  ' 


^  ^       friejids  4n  same  bo^t'  to.  talk  to  ^• 
18.:  Now  I  :  ould  \^  b^^J:ter  off  if  others  were  more  aware  of 


40  my  abilities  *  f 

_  37.rt^\feeldngs   -s  /  .     '-""^t  .  /   ..  ^ 

'  Sa^.^fny  goals.        ■;    •        ^     .  •     .-     '  f| 

" .  .  • -T"         ■  .    •'  ■         .  •' '  \  '  '■    ■      "    ' 'i-  ■ 

10 •    iWat  did  you  like  best  about  your  life,  after  you  1^ ft  school': 

27  indepe^n^  and  go  as  I  please 

24vLjming  my  byn  mohey^  ,  > 

16  working  not,  studying      ^  - 
15  felt  heeded  by  my  family  i 
14V  pj:-oud    o^my  working  ski  IP 
•    l()jlived.  in  my  own  place 

iS^ii^d  my/owii  standi      in  the  community  ^ 

20*    i  Gokiyg  back  ph  youn  leaving  hi^h  schooly  Vould  you  still  malce  0e  rsa^^  ^  V  : 

/.  !       ;"0'yes/-  ■     ■   .  ■        no  TV  ^  ,        "  -  ■  ■ 


>lie  lneaning  of  the  remits  f^r  the  project  cent  er  on  \he  areas  we. concentrated  on 


J 


fi^r  developing  the  packet /  .      ^  *  ^  .  \ 

;       Summary  9 f  ^^tudents  evaluation  of  the  ;  ' 

■111  "A^^p^       2  yo^  will  finl^a  popy  of  the  form  that  was  ^ed  to  eya^^       the  students 
;  re^?popsW  t<^^^^         of  the  packets  pa«s..    As  this  was  dorte  individually  In  a  interview 
wi til  tihe  Students  offered  where  they  were  not  clear  to  the 

siudetks^    IV  low  is'  a  list  of  tKe  it^ms  ranked  in  -terns  of  response  to  that  ques^ onnaire, 


Below  is  a  rlWtng  from  high  to  ip*',  of  iMe  it^s  seen  most  usieftil  by  our 
,  •    g^tud^nt  eN^Iuators  ■  ■    ^        /  >  ' 

.•Vocational  Cimputersi  | 

. '©ccupati'bnal  View,,pejck 

■      ■  v'    •  " 

Enpliiiyraent  Inibrmation, 


Ad£lt  Ldi^ation.Iri^iTiiation  *  ^ 
^ounse^^Tip 


Co-op  Work 


4. 


.  ^     C.  r«er  ^^f5V^^rogf^am  ^ 


0 

:RIC 


seie  inform.  iMr 


legal  ysld         '  /  : 

Over  values     .  v 

Armea  S  rvies  Vocatidnal  Aptitude  Battery 
Interest  survey  f  kudei^) 
Dropout  ^'i  rvey 

Allport  values,  Si^rvey  / 


»  linderrange*  achievement  tests 


/ 


/5r 


DisoAispidn  of  '-ludent  ^  vfilu^a  ion  fVsull5* 

p   is-  impqriant  lo  nolo  lhnl   iwo  vociiUoait  informotioii  lyp^  items  ranked 
...      .    •  /       /  '  ■  \        \  '  : 

hitihly  in  the  st^dehl  5=^  opinion.     '  '  ey  are  the  Vocal  ional  Department  Computer 

end  the  r:  ropiclV    i  Cupat tonal  v  tew  iJeck.     Ihis  wpuld.  seem  to  supjx>^  one  ;dea  -  x  • 

expressed  in  the  review  of  "Le  literature  in  reference  ED  00474.'^.         a  point  - 

in  fact,  of  ^e  top  five  hon  course  items,,  four  are  in  the      in  forma  tif>p" 

cate.i:ory.      '  e  hotlbni  ;f  i  v^*^  i  t  oin^^  sp^nn  lo  l)0  cent  orod  on.lho  '*'esl''  area.     ^  , 

is  may  weli,  be  duo  lo/ltie  ^>otentia][  drop  cmtTs  no^^^live  expediences  with  tests.,. 

in:  oresiTiniJ  exception  is  iho  CATIi,  wh  i^cj^i^inked  amonji  the  lop  five.)  . 

l:Dpt  t»r>S-    iimm'ary,  j  inclusions  and.  C'pcnn^mendoi  ions-  '      ^  *  . 

p  j)ro.'ject  was  dosiiziTe'd  to  piin  ytijormal  ion  .iboul  ihe  motives  of  peiiple  ^ 

who  drop  out  of  school  as  w'ell^as  \Mir  opinions  as  to  how  pote'niial  drop  outs  may 

^   .  •        .  •  '       *        '       / ■  ■    ■  '  , 

i^o  hoiped  within  tht-context  of  thr/hi^rjn  pclool.     from  t^his  jfnformat  ion  we  then; 

,ti*'^ivmMi  .i^ickets  that  W9uld  bo  of  hse  4o  a  professional  in  de.iLin?  with 
;)o:  ♦>n'  i  a  1  \\r()\^    out  ^  . 

ord*^r  to  m»^el   thp  ahdvp"  purp<ises ,  we  choso  to  f^urvey  past  dropouts 

•  ,nn(l  tM   ;:H.ak  with  other  prbffj^sionals  to  pain  t  ho  i  nfonnat  ion,  wp  then  dpvetoped 
;in(;„  tp- !-«•(!  out   ."i  ,  pnckpl   o  f  mat  ori  a  1  lo  l)qu5C(1wilh  polentinl  dropouts. 

>mv.  o,"  l!ie  morr  sii;niricanl   msulls  and  li  nrli  n^s  Follow.  I  irsi,  not,  ail  of 

-111.'   'tuiJcn's,  who  d.ropijed  out  would  rhnnyp  itioir  act  iffnH  if  1hr-y  were  ^'ivrn.rhe  - 

(•l.mH'r  in  ,!-.-iiri.        conri,   latni'ly  bud^'Plin;'  spomi'd  lo  Uf  thr  i  1  omf--  mosi  on  lliP  minds 

„.   d^<,;..nr-        ibf  uroa  thai  would  mopi  help  llie  polcniial  dropouts.  Indcppndetice 

ri?nl  '  h\rh\y  amon^'  those  thini:s  poop  I  fv  found  ^ood  ^ibout  droppinji  out.  !^mrth, 

.i(  ,-nrijir  in  ormat  inn  in  the  ciropr  and  oducit  Ton  areas  sopined  to  be?  one  of  the  hiphly 

.•.rlup.l  iir'ni;^  U)  st  udent  s%vi  owi  ii;:  tlio  packet,  Tests  seemed  to  he  of  low  value  lo^lhese 

■  f',  ■  '         "  • 

s;u'':rii'.  >,  will)  'he  intei^r'^t  inf.-  e>cepl  ion       '  ' 


'  ;    (l^her  obspr/ations  based  on  intervi^s  and  the  interviewers  interpretation 

of  the  .-•^.ssions;/ seems  to  be  ap  followsy  .','■/■'.'  '         •  * 

If'  -7..  '  ■  ■  "  ■  • 

f  irst;,  ,  don' 1  abroach  people  who  mi^^ht  leave  school  early  as  potential  drop  outs. 
1'  i'^U  certain  way  to  turn  trem  off*       much  mor^> « fruit  fiil  approach  is  to  see  them 
■a.>  FtudHnts  who  are  havin;^  somellas^les  and  who  w/-  mi^ht  help.     Second,  the  students 

\  ■        •     - ,  ■        '  ■     /  ;  ■  ., 

secmipd  to  be  able  tb  resjiond  to  what  other  student s  had  said  w^ho  had  dropped  out. 
Ibis  roliioves  the  onus  of  lecturing  and  js  in  reaility  a  ^.tatement  based  on  th^: 
exp^^-ienco  i»f  thorP  who' hiid  (Iroppcd  out  and  no^l  on  the  experiences  of;  those  Who 
not  drn}>,>pd  out,  naiwiy  educators*     ^  Irri,  \imr\^  fn  the  'year  seems,  to  be  ver>' , 


im[X)rtr^nt.     N    study  was  done/  but  it  seems  ihat  of  peoa^  can,  b^gj*  to  experience 


0r  T  > 

i<iic('p««  parlv  ihev  have  a  Uelter  chanoe  thah  if  wb  waif  until  the -fir.^tx,     ,  ,  ' 

>  •  ■  ■      ■       ■  ^'  ■    ■  .   Is    ■■■     •       '  "  ■    V'-"' '■   •  • 

rr|)ori  card  comes  out*  to  start  work in;^  with  them-,     rinally*  he  ronrii;ev.  , 

*   lf*:bpt  sec  n.wav  to  help.  4hem  .si  reacM'n^r/out'  for  days  and  wet'ks  they  get  turned  off.  . 

*  !     <:amo  is  true  if  the  el'fori  s 'are;vtoo  Uqokish.      .     .     .  ^  ^  . 

•  it  sopins  that  the  aiture  act  ions  ar</  irapJici  t  in  tnurh  of  the  ;wdrk  already  done- 

We'',Jbeli.f've  i bo*  professional  ^uide,  ^./hipn  we  have  i 090 rpina ted  at  tJie  bej:innfiiv 

ol'  each"!  orra  ir^  the  packets^  as  stateT/ient  s,  should  be  tfsedwitb  discf^tion.  *        .  - 

^    "  '     .  '  "  •  .    .        .  .       "  ■  '  •  ^  • 

'Iliai  .is,  noi  .jll  potential  drbpow^ls  n<*ed  or  want  accosts ,  to  the.. ent  ire- project 

an(t  w*'  h.ivo  desi  j:ned "  i  t  *  rTo  professionals  may  be  sc;iOct:ivc>    Neitherao  we  believe  ite  wise 
^     tomiTdy*  Imnd  out  the  pdcl^ets  tf)  }>o|ential  drop,  out  s  /  M'iat  her,  the  packets  wore  . 

m.;jni^       ly'  usi^d  irr^njimction  wi  th%co(rnselinj.s  not  instead  of  it-^         ^.    *  '  ^ 

It  1orTTi-=  (\t*  cont'lnuin^  action, /ir  J-ooms  appnipriatc  th     /i  ^cont f miif),^ survey 
hi.  rr>niHir!od.(Vr  reasons  f^>  leiivitv'  school  as  well  as  for  people  who  Leave  schr>ol  • 

iVw  .!:*'r;    IrNivin^.    Tan  of  this  could  he  done  throu^^h  an  exit    iniefior  and  another 

•'  -  it»     ^  ,  *    .  ■      .      '    '     '  ■  '  '  • 

p.ir^   •hrni;  1)  mail  or  pliono  follow  up.  _  *.  .  • 


1,  l)*gjir  tc 


\-   ■ :  .V-  '  :  .  :  ■     '  -      *  "  '      '•.  .  -  . .  ■.      :■     ■  ; 

'  '     •    -  ^^        '         ..  .       ■  '  '  .  /  .        >  .        '     .     •     •  '  \       ^  / 

•^iOther  area  vortfi  explai'fng,  is^  the  concern  stud^ts  have  with  beings 
independent  arid  working.. .  Perhaps  students  aee  school  as  restricllng  their 
independence  rather  thalo  enhancing  it.  * 


■  -  .  •  5. 
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,  REVISED  COPT 


for  ••oh  •ctlvity  is  In  Tabl^  2o 


""To  pVovldo  drdp!>ut,  with  insiRhts  into 

A.  Th^  n.tur•(S^probl.t«  droPO^^-  ^'^^ 

B.  I„for«tio«no*i^'itocop^withth...proWr«a  * 

C.  Hi.  -If  conceot  ,  W-t.        •ptitudes  in  r-Ution  to  A  * 

^  0     O-vIopin,  .mas  noea;<i  to  oop.  with  a«plo^,nt„  f.Uy  -  -oci^l 

aituations. 

afcrt,  !•«•  2  -  •sp^ouny  a6  *  A7)« 

A«tAviti^» 

^  .     b*  |{*thsr«l>. 

T.>.iUU  .nd  print  fWUi*.  .f  q-^tt""-^' 


REVLSBD  COPI 

'    /  :      :  ■  \  ■ 

(Contlnuid) 

5«#ri8lt  community,  g^te  «nd  f«<J^4  ••r»ic«a  that  might  h»T« 

eontaet  with  dropoutso  .  ..  41 

6«  Oslng  InfoJhnatlon  from  qtt«8tlohiulto«o  •eon«y  vl»lti  and  r«»ouroo. . 
aroaa  to  aaslst  In  skill  davalopmnt^  b^fftn  to  eonpUo  Information 
paoktts  ^for  future  dfopotxtso  "  ^ 

^    7.  'lUvi^if  Aj^  fi«ld  tMt  Tarlous  d«vloM  for  assossinK  itlf  c^nMpttr 
aptitudes  and  skill s. 


V 

\ 


t      .         ,     ;      iBsmtDcow.'  ; 

Tb«  preJ«ot  partleipants  wlU  deY«lopa  with  sttadmta,  thm  pAolwtr 
•o-  tlM7  my  tw  of  UM  to  potmtial  dropouts.  (Thl»  la  to  oeour  bobiooft 
1  Pob  75  -  30  ^  75)-  ' 

AotlTlttOO  . 

Ob1#cttT»  B 

^  TO  aaoMO  tho  fMaabillty  of  variotto  aotlvltioo  for  ootantUl 
droponta  by  havlnf  tha  potMitlal  dropouta  rariw*  tha  uaafulaaaa  af  a«oh 
aotlrltiaa  aas 

lo   Counsttllnit  ^  ' 

V        3  .   oooiipatloiial  vtiw  daolt  oaraar  aaar«h 

i»,  ^5ppoprUta^attrv»y»a  (Intaraat,  Taluaaa  ato.) 

5/  Shadotflnc  (Job)  A 

«•  "  ■ 

•     6.   Approprlata  aptltuia  taata 

7.  Studanta  contraota  for  work  in  a  vooatlonal  M*a 

8.  Coopai^tlva  a^uoatlon         -    ^  ^ ^ 

9.  Coin»llln/*a8Wia  airf  aklU  ahaat^  for  blmalf 


Naar  tha  and  of  tha  »chool  yaar  (May)  tha  coaplotad,  paekat  will  ba 
uaad  to  try  and  daralop  a  pjragraa  for  tdantUlad  potantlil  dwpouta  and 
holp  tbaa  oopa  with  tha- problam  of  dropping  out. 


\ 
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aSVISEU  COPT 


« 


Th«  projso..  uai.n.,.p.n     .  ,  ...tlcipantt  will  .Isc 

,  .             10    1075.  "r«t«  ^i'oje'^'t  participant^ 

d.v.lopap.cWtforu.3byprofa»s.onal.... 

4  •  * 


/ 


Activities 

nb;)«ctlvo  C;  ^. 

Tho  .ctiyiy^e^  invol^  h.r.  inc::ud.:  ,  ^ 

1  ^iiTriainr  observ.tlon^  and  dffU 

2  SuR^.stin,',  furth.r  dirootlon 

3i   An  evaDAutlon  aa  to  the  <1«P,reo  / 

V         Mon.  and  suir-oJtiona  T'or  ^  h«  ^Jse  of  the 
L,     Tho  history,  obaervatioria  and  suit 

.ac..t  ar.  devalo.^  for  prcfssicn..!  eductors. 

4         I  • 


EVAIIIATIOU 


Wo  pUn  to  -3>«»lu,.ta  th«  objuctivo.,  in  1  ho/ol4owln.t  way«-  * 

'        The  f;ur7*iy  i:^  co»»,fklotod  V.  ' 

ObjcctV/o  B 


Gbjocllvo  ift 


At  least  I  ';  DrT.<rntUl  droD..vt-5  or^  Am  ,:  r/ed  In  Do /olor Ir.f.  the  , 
D;»eW..t.s  cr  vnrU^  of  ih«m  .  '  At  U^nt  J  •  arhaU.s  who  -nay  out* 


Thr, 


/7 


Tho  Evalualion  la  coMpletad 


Personnel 

■^■1  ■■■■II  nil  Ml  M,i 


th*  iprograii-ldfvto 


of  consultants )«    As  both 


looed  by  local  ^rsonnel  C^lMh  ij^exceT  tlbn 

tToi 


guldancb  and  A'dcational ,  departiWnts  havi 
«^  vital  lnt4t<Bst  In  this  area,  one,;  oerson  ^rom  e^ch  area  act  a 5 

Dartlcloantso  j 


There  will  be  oonsldorablf  contact^lth  conmunity  resources  other 
than<^the  schoolv staff.,    Those  contacts  will  Irtclude  but  are  not  limited 
to:    former  dropout^  employers ♦  conrnuntty  apiencles  deallhc  with  dropou'fio 
half --way  hbu^is^  Doys<*Glrls  clubs  n  oKurpheSt  and  evenlnf?  school,  progrcif  3  0 


The  participants  auporlors  have  agreed  that  thoy  will  allow  the 
co-diroctor's  to  work  with  potential  dropouts  durlnpr  the  second  sernrHer 
with  the  pit^ts  developed^during  t|ii  first  seines ter  to  the  degree  thcitv 
it  is  in  line/with  their^-jgoner^sl  disttef  (  ho  money  of  the  propo  ^^T^^Int 
is  to  be  Uaed  for  this, purposes  r'uri^iil  school  hours).. 


7^ 


Grade 


_Age 


\ 


■  ■ '  .    ■  .  '  ''-.  I    ^   ■  ■ 

"^Thls  forin  wds.  the  initial  one  devQloped. 
It,  was*  used  as.an  interview  gxiide  and  as 
such>>Was  amended  to  InGlude  the  specific 
test  and  survey  alluded  to  in  the  test* 


Sex^ 


Pj^^asie  fate  each  of  the  items  listed  below  as  to  how  useful  it  is  to  a  person 


who  might  leave  school 'without  ^aduatin^l 


!•  OccupiitXbns  avanSBIe^.^^  r  "^*' 
for  each  educational*  level. 

T 


.  2 .  Information  on  persona-r  budge ting_:__  ^ 
••How  Act  to  blow  a  Job  Interview"  - 


k.u Counseling 


5«  Vocational  Department  Computer 


ivy 


Useful  ;^^eful. 


Somewhat 


Not 
l^ful 


^6.  Additional  educatiol  information 
(GED,  night  $chool) 


H — 


^1?^  Legal  Aid  material 


ll^  Occupational  View  Deck 


9^.^  Drop-out  survey  info 
10 •Interest  Survey 
11.  Values  survey 


rnul' 


tion 


12.  Skills  survey 


13.  Cooperative  Work 


Suggestions  i 


Ik,  Warital  Information 


15,  ETtra  course  work  ini 


Business 


VocatlonaX 


kome  feconbraics 
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V  ^       .     .  ,     '  '        '      ■   '  .  ^  .  ' 

ABSTRACTS     THIS  ^TUOY  COMPARED  THE  ATTITUDES  TbWARD  CAREER  EDUCATION  jO^ 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  FACULTY  WITH  THOSE  OF  STUDENTSt  PARENTSt  ANd  POBL IC  SCHOOL 
TETiCHERS.  THE' OBJECTIVES  WERE  TO  IDENTIFY  AREAS  OF  AGREEMENT  AND  DISAGREEMENT 
TOWARD  CAREER  E&udATlON  BEtWEEN  Tl^E  TWO  GROUPS  AND  TO  DETERMINE  THE  VARIABLES 
ASSOCIATED  WIT>+  THE  ATTITUDES  OF  COLLEGE JIF  EDUCATION  FAQULTY  TOWARD  CAREER 

^^DUCATION  CONCEPTS.  THIRTY-EI^T  HUNDRED  STUDENTSt  3t800  TEACHERS  AN5  6f400 
PARENTS  FROM  SIX  LOCAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICTS  AND  299  COLLEGE  FACULTY  MEMBERS  FROM 
THREE  COLLEGES  OF  EDUCATION  COMPRI SED 'THE  iSANPLES.  DATA  ON  THE  STUDENTS* 
TEAplERSt  AND  PARENTS  PREVIOUSLY  COLLECTED  BY  THE   INSTITUTE  FOR  H>UCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT  WERE  COMPARED  WITH  DATA  ON  COLLEGE  FAUCtY  COLLECTED  BY  MAILED 

'  QUESTIONNAIRE.  A  SIGNIFICANT  DIFFERENCE  WAS  FOUND  BETWEEN  ATTITUDES  tOWARO 
CAREER  EDUCATION  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  GROUPS*  WITH  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  FACULTY 
HAVING  SIGNIFICANTLY  MORE  POSITIVE  ATTITUDES  ON  27  OF  THE  32  CAREER  EDUCATION 
RELATED  STATEMENTS.  SIGNIFICANT  RELATIONSHIPS  WERE  FOUND  TO  EXIST  BETWEEN 
COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION  FACULTY  ATTITUDES  TOWARO  CAREER  EDUCATION  AND. THEIR 
INSTITUTIONS*  MAJOR  FIELDS*  EMPLOYMENT  IN  FUNDED  PROJECTS*  AND  INVOLVEMENT  IN 
CAREER  EDUC/(TI ON.  SAMPLE  SURVEY  INSTRUMENT*  COVBR  LETTER*  AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY 
COMPLETE  THE  DOCUMENT.  INJ). 
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ATTITUDES  OF.  STUDENTS,    PARENTS  AND  PUBLIC  SCH))0L 
•     TEACHERS,'  COMPARED  TO  COLLEGE  OF  EDUCATION 
FACULTY  MEMBERS  CONCERNING 

> 

CAREER  EDUCATION  CONCEPTS 

Chester  Kirk  Hansen,  Ph.D. 
The  Ohio  State  Univer&ity,  1974 
Professor  Robert  E»  Taylor,  Adviser  ■ 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  identify  atti- 
tudes of  students,   parents  and  public  school  teachers  at  ■ 
local  levels  and  faculty  members  of  selected  colleq|^2S  of 
education  concerning  concepts  in  career  education. 

More  specifically,  the  objectives  of  the  study  were: 
1,     To  identify  areas  of  agreement  pr  disagreement 
between  college  of  education  faculty  members  and  students, 
parents  and  public  school  teachers  regarding  career  educa- 


tion  concepts. 


2.  To  determine  what  variables  arc  associated  with 
the  attitudes  of  college  of  education  faculty  members  to- 
ward career' education  concepts^  ♦ 

Thirty-eight  hundred  students,   3,800  public  school 
teachers  and  6,400  parents  from  six  local  school  districts 
an4  299*college  faculty  members  from  three  colleges  of  edu- 
cation (Comprised  the  sample  for  the  study  from  3*purposively 


Jblccted  colleges  of  education.     While  a  systeinatic  random 
sample  was  used  to  select  the  students,   the  \thrae  colleges 
of  education  were  selected  by  a  purposive  technique  with 
a  simple  random  sampleused  to  select  the  college  faculty 
members.     A  total  respo^hse  of  3,21jB  s  tudents  ,  •  3  ,  218  public 
school  teachers/  4,096  parents,   and  248  college  faculty 
^  members  was  obtained.     Data  on  t\he  students,   public  school 
,^teachers  and  parents  were  collected  by  the  Institute  for 
Educationell  Development  during  thte  week  of  January, 17,  1972, 
while  the  data  on  college  faculty  members  were  collected 
by  the  author  of   this  study  during  June  and  July/  1973. 

The  study  design  called  for  the  use  of  descriptive  re- 
search me  thodology  .     Using  a  set  of  32  attitudinal  state- 
ments relating   to  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  the  career 
« 

education  concept,  a  questionnaire  was  constructed  to  assess 
*  *     the  attitudes  of  college  of  education  faculty  members.  Key 
demographic  tiata  questions  also  were  collected  to  facilitate 
the  acctiTate   identification  of   the  sampled  population.  The 
same  32  attitudinal  statements  were  used  in  instruments 
used   in^'both  studies.     An  agree- to-disac}ree  five^oint 
Likert  scale  was  employed  to  solicit  ri^sponses  to  each  of 
the   32  statements  by  the .  respondents . 

In  order  to  analyze  the  attitudinal  statement  data  • 
statistically,   the'  career  e^lucation  related  statements 
were  restated  in  hypothesis  form.     To  analyze  the  data,  the 
chi  square  test  for  homogeneity  was  employed  to  determine 
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significance  9f  differences.    The  post  hoc  confidence  ir\- 

tcrval  procedure  for  K  independent  samples  was  used  to 
specifically  determine  where  significant  differences         ^  ^ 
existec^  and  the  Craniar >  s  V  proGedure  was  utilized  to  deter- 
mine degree*  of  relationship  for  all  contingency  tables 
found  to  be  significant. 

Taking  into  consideration  the  limitations  and  the  ex- 
tent  to  which  the  data  from  the  research  procedure  wer^ 
valid  and  reliable,   the  following  conclusions  were  dr^wn 
in  Vecjard  to  the  two  objectives  posed  for  the  study: 

1.  Since  college  faculty  members  were  ttfe  m^t 
significantly  positive  group  regarding  27  of   the  32  atti- 
tude statements  relating  to  career  education/  college 
faculty  members  appeared  to  be  more  positive  than  studcntc;, 
parents  and  public  school  teachers  toward  the  general 
concept  of  career  education. 

2.  Since  significant  diffnrcnce^  wore  found  to 
oxist   between  the  institutions  in  which  college  faculty 
membors  were  employed  and  attitudes   toward  career  education, 
it  w<is  concluded  tha  t '  cer  tain,  ins,t  i  tut  ional  variables  may  - 
a'birount  for  attitudes  of  college  of  education  faculty  mem- 
bers  toward  such  a  concept.  ^ 

3.  Since  a  significant  relationship  was  reported  fop 
some  college  faculty  members  attitudes  toward  career^educa- 
tion  for  both  their  area  of  academic  affiliation  and  major 
degree  field,   it  was  concluded  that  college  faculty  members 
with  certain  academic  preparations  and  affiliations  are  more 

k  . 


favorably  disposed  toward  the  career  education  concept. 

4.     Since'  participation  in  field  q^>^perien|fc funded - 
career  education  related  projects,  and  presentations  on 
the  concept  were  found  to  ^e  significantly  related  to  col- 
leg^  faculty  members  attitudes  toward  career  education,  it 
w^s  concluded  that  college  faculty  members  with  such  ex- 
periences were  generally  more  favorably  disposed  toward 
career  education.  . 
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CHAPTER  I 
INTRODUCTION 


"Every  individual  must  be  in  a  position  to  keep  learn- 
ing throughout  his/her  li^e.     The  idea  of  lifelong  education 
is  the  keystone  of  the  learning^ society . The  decision  to 
conduct  this  study  was  stimulated  by  the  aut;hor's  belief 
in  this  ba^ic  educational  principle,  the  centrality  and 
pervasiveness  of  the  purpose  defined  for  the  career  educa- 
tion concept,  and  specific^  developments  and  considerations 
regarding  current  educational  programs. 

Defining  Career  Ecfucation 
The  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education  stimulated  interest 
in  career  education  in  early  1971^  and  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches    endorsed  the  concept  as  orie  of  the 
nation's  top  priorities.     Numerous  activities,  funding 

^Edgar  Faure  and  others,  Learning  To  Be   (Paris,  France: 
UNESCO  and  George  G.   Harrap,  January  1973),  jJages  181-182. 

^S.  P.  Marland,   "Careei!^Education  Now, "  (prepared  for 
the  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
Houston,  Texas,  January  23,  1971). 

^Richard  M.  Nixon,   "A  New  Emphas/s  on  Career  Educa-^ 
tion,"  The  President's  Message  on  State  of  the  Union,  U,  S, 
News  and  World  Report  (January  31,   1972) r  pages  76-77. 
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allocations,  and  other  endeavors  have  significantly  in- 
creased  the  interest  in  career  educatiqh  since  1971  and  pro- 
•  mo  ted  the  need  for  attitudinal  studies  to.be  conducted  in 
several  sectors  of  ^society  directly  affected  by  thp  educa- 
tional process . 

Accurately  defining  career  education  is  a  critical 
consideration  in  the  development,  dissemination  and 
implementation  of  the  concept.     According  tq.  Hoyt:'- 

f 

Definitions  do  make  a  difference  in  ... 
describing  and  deHmiting  the  basic  nature  and 
purposes  of  any  cfoncept.     While  definitions  have 
limited  usefulness  in  helping  one  understand  how 
*  a  program  is  to  operate,  they  are  of  central 
importance  in  specifying  what  the  concept  is  in2 
tended  to  accomplish.     The  words  thjat  are  used^nd  , 
the  ways  in  which  words  are  joined  together  combine 
to  form  the  basic  rationale  and  justification  for 
the  concept  itself. 

Although  lioiiticQl  and  educational  leaders  have  not 

reached  complete  agreement  on  the  definitions  of  the  career 

^    education  process,  a  number  of  basic  "truths"  regarding  the 

concept  are  apparent.     President  Nixon^  has  stated: 

Career  education  provides  people  of  all  ages 
with  broader  exposure  to  and  better  preparation 
for  the  world  of  work.     It  not  only  helps  the 
young  but  also  provides  adults  with  an  oppor- 
tunity to  adapt  their  skills  to  changing  needs, 
changing  technolpgy  and  their  own  changing  interests. 


^Kenneth  B.  Hoy t, ^"Toward  a  Definition  of  Career  ndu- 
c;^t ion ,  "    Career  Education;     Third  Yearbook  of  the  American 
Vocational  Association.     Edited  by  Jofel  H.  Mag rigs  (wash - 
ington,  D.C. :  American  Vocational  Association,  1913), 
pages  5-6. 

^Nixon,   "A  New  Emphasis  on  Career  Education," 
nagps  76-77. 
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it  would  not  prematurely  force  an  individual  into 
a  specific  area  of  work  but  would  Icxpand  his 
ability  to  choose  wisely  from  a  wiS&er  range  of 
options.     Neither  would  it  result  in  a  slighting 
of  academic  preparation,  which  would  remain  a 
central  part  of  the  educational  blend. 

Career  Education  is  not  a  single  specific  * 
program.     It  is  more  usefully  thought  of  as  6 
goaI--and  one  that  we  can  pursue  through  many 
methods. 

•  Swanson^  has- described  career  education  as  a  philo- 
sophicai  corafflT^aent  by  the  enterprise  of  public  education 
to  the  values  of  a  work-oriented  society.     Swanson  also 
feels  that  values  are  implemented  through  the  instructive 
furtcrtions  of  the  school  by  introducing  c*areer  relevance  into 
all  instruction,  by  focusing  on  the  decision  functions  of 
career  choice  at  all  grade  levels  and  by  providing  occupa- 
tional preparations  to  job-entry  level  for  all  school 
leavers  or  graduates. 

According  to  Herr,^  career  education  represents  a 
synthesis  and  blfe^nd  ot  many  concepts  and  elements  available 
at  some  point  and  in  some  place  in  American  education.  He 
sees  the  intent  and  implementation  tactics  are  to  bring 
these  concepts  and  elements  into  a  new  and  systematic  intc*r- 
relationship  among  vocational  education,  vocational  guidance, 


Gordon  I .  Swanson ,   "Career  Education, "   (prepared  for 
The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education,  Columbus, 
Ohio,  September  1971),  page  4. 

^Edwin  L.  Herr,  Review  and  Synthesis  for  Career  Edu- 
cation,   IN  No.   61   (Eric  Clearinghouse  on  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education,  The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical 
Education,  Columbus,  Ohio)   page  3   (ED  059  402). 
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career  development,  and  other  elejnents  of  the  ^ucational 
and  community  network  of  which  they  are  a  part,  .  \^ 

Taylor^  views  career^education  as  a  concept  which 
promises  to  help  every  *  individual  become  so  capacitated  that 
he/she  can  effectively  perform  their  choice  of  roles 
as  producers        goods  and  a  renderer  of  services,  find 
identity  in  society  through  acceptance,  of  multiple  liffe 
roles ^  and  through  career  orientation,  build  a  life  style 
tfrat  will  be  personally  satisfying,   self-fulfilling  and 
socially  productive.s    The  concept  has  implications  for  the 
total  instructional  program  at  all  grade  levels. 

It  is  a  concept"  which  calls  for  a  definite  change  in 
education,  both  in  terms  of^ctual  yoa^s  and  outcomes  in 
•American  education  and  methods  of  preparing  educational 
prof essionals^or  their  various  roles.     Thus,   the  success 
of  the  concept  is  highly  depende^it  upon  the  attitudes  and 
specific  actions  of  both  the  general  public  and  professional 
educators;  -  -  *  • 

Although  a  standardized  definition  of  the  term  does 
not  exist  to  date,  several  strandi^        commonality  concern- 
ing the  centrality  and  pervasiveness  of  the  career  education 

# 

concept,  can  be  found  in  these  and  other  educational  and 
legislative  leader's  perceptions  of  this  educational  ref 


^Robert  r:.  Taylor,   "Career  Education:  Implications 
for  Increased  Educational  Relevancy,"   (prepared  for  the 
Central  New  York  Schopl  Stildy 'QDuhcil  Career  Education  Con- 
ference.      Syracuse,  New  York,  October  20,  1972)". 
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Hoyt^  claims  that  individuals  wRb  arc  willing  to  study,  com 

pare  and  think  about  the  va.ri,ouj^^efi  nit  ions  of  the  concept 

will  discover  some  elements  of  ccyisehsus  as  well  a^^^^^lde^ 

areas  of  disagreement.     He  further  states :  ' 

General  consensus  is  still  rare  enough  to 
be  rather  readily  identifiable.     Most  definers 
'  seem  to  be  in  agreement  that  career  education: 
(1):  is  a  conscientious  effort,  riot  merely  an 
attitude  or  point  of  view  (The  important  thing 
 here  is  that,  as  an  effort^r  career  education  is 


going  to  take  some  time; and  cost  some  money,); 
(2)   is  a  program  that  begins  no  later  than  Grade 
One  and  contiloies  through  all  of  adult  education; 
'  (3)   is  a  proqjam  that  is  intended  to  serVe  all 
^individuals'^ther  than  some  special  segment  of 
the  population;  and   (4)   emphasizes  education  as 
preparation  for  work.  'On  these  four  basic  defin- 
itional points,  there  appears  to  be  general  con- 
sensus. 

There  also  appears  to  be  general  consensus 
that  vocational  education,  as  we  have  known  it, 
is  but  one  of  several  important  parts  of^career 
education.     Fairly  general  consensus  seettis  to 
exist  for  the  notion  that  career  education  is 
to  be  viewed  only  as  part  of  education  and  that 
the  term  'career  education'   is  not  synonymo^us  with 
.    the  term  'education.'     Further,  among  those  who 
agree  with  this  conc^t,  there  seems  also  to  be 
general  agreement  that^the  substance  of  career 
education  is  to  be  inte^MriB^ed  into  the  total 
educational  program  rajJiiBr  than  'added  on'  as  a  ^ 
new  subject,  currici^ilw    or  sej^afate  body  of 
knowledge  to  be  assimilated  by  students,   .  . 

Hoyt  also  lists  th^ee  basic  serious  arer^s  of  disagreement 

which  appear  to  be  present  among  the  definers  of  career 

education: 

1,     The  primary  rationale  behind  emergence  of  the 
career  education  concept ,  * 


^Hoyt,  "Toward  a  Definition  of  Career  Education,." 
^       pages  10-16. 


2.     Pereeptri^ns-^f- the  long-range  goals  of  career 
education • 


3,     Whether  career  education  shduld  be  pictured  as 
,  an  effort  of  the  schools  alone  or  whether  it 
should  involve  the  home  and  community^  as  we4.1, 

Cyirrent  Educational  Developments 

and  Considerations  ' , 

Attitudes  toward,  "^and  the  state  of,  educational  pro- 

grams^ave  implications  for  career  education  and  support  ^he 

need  for  this  study.     These  are: 

1.     Improvement  of  education  is  the  ultimate  concern  and 

responsibility  of  teachers,  administrators,  and  parents. 
Campbell  and  Ramseyer^^  stress-  the  importance  of  seeXing 
the  suggestions  of  school  people  on  what^the  schools 
o^ht  to  te^h,  but  that  the  final  detel^ina^iOfn  of 
what  the  school  is  to  do  is  a  lay  decision. 

Ca&npbell  and^  Ramseyer  further  suggest  that  the  edu- 
cational profession  can  make  its  bes't  contribution  to 
the  "what"  of  education  by  helping  citizens  generally 
and  school  boards  in  particular  face  up  to  the  issues. 


»  1-ORoald        Campbell  and  John  A.  Ramseyer,  The  Dynamics 
of  School  Community  Relationships       (New  York:  Allyn  and 
Bacon ,   Inc. ,  1955)  -  - 
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see  the* need  for  relevant  facts  ag^  alternative  deci- 
sions.     In  this  area  the  professional  should  do  every- 
thing appropriate  to  help  the  citizen  think  about  the 
problem,  but  the  professional  should  resist  ^^aking 
decisions  for  the  citizens.  *  ^  ^ 

i.     Students  have  opinions  concerning  education  Which  should 
be  considered  by  educational  planners.    A  recent  study 
by  American  College  Testing^^   (ACT)   indicated  that  more 
than  thfre^^fOurths  of  the  nation •s  eighth,  ninth  and 
eleventh  graders,  would  like  assistance  with  career^ 
planning.     More  than  33,000  of  these  students  were  in- 
cluded i^-^he  .nationwide  stuc^y .     More  girls  than  boys, 
^^ought  such  help.     While  educators  at  all  levels 
tracJitionally  claimed  that  student  op^inions  were  a 
valuable  resource  in  determining  new  or  changed  direc- 
tions in  education,  only  in  recent  l:imes  have  the^  been 
asked  to  appraise  educational  programs  from  ttieir  view- 
point  and  the  data  ba>e  derived  used  in  educational 
decisions  made.     The  subject  of  career  edficatio^  seems 
a  highly  logical  point  from  which  to  start.       ^         -  . 

3.  Another  important  considqration  is  that  public  and  pro- 
fessipnal  perceptions  of  and  attitudes  toward  ti^e  ^ 
cationa^  process  are  highly  influential  anA^  important 


^ ^Activity.,  Volume  XI,  Number  3,    (Septerifeer  1973), 
page  1.  ' 
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fa^ctors  when  considg>iny  qualit J ol  educational  prbgramd. 

Rhodesia  claimed  that  the. educational  "diiiiate"  ' consists 
•  ■ ,  .     - '   ■  *  'V^     -'■*■-. '    '  • .  • 

'    of  several  factors  including  attitudes  of  both: the" 

public  and  school  personnel  Who  are  responsibld  for  . 
implementing  the  curriculum  needed.     The  Effect  of  ^uch  \ 
attitudes  are  quite  apparent  w^en  consideration  is^^iven- 
to  recent  Office  of  Education  statistics ' regarding/sup- 
port  of  cducatidn.  ^,Marland^^  reported  that  in  1965,  .• 
"^79. 4  percent  of  public*  elementary  and  secondary  school 

bond  refer«ndums  iere  appipved.     By  1972,  (?^y  seven   :'  ' 
.years  later,   the  figure  was  only  about  .47  pef  tent .  Ho 
fjarther  stated  that  the\jarris  survey  of  public  atti- 
tudes  toward  6ur  majol-  institutions  conducted  in. October 
1972,  . indicated*  a  aefinite  deciiiv6  among  those  individ- 
uals declaring  a  great  deal  of  pnf  iden<:e'  in  education.  .. 
Compared  to-  61  percent  in  1966  responding  aff.irnia^ve 
opinions  about  education,   this  survey  only  (yielded  31 
percent  .iff  itmative  opinions.     These  ancVother  ;r^lat(?d 
indic.itora  of  public  perceptions  recording  pi^lic  ^ 
schools,   substar^tiate  t he  '  importance  of  public  attitcidfes 
in  doterminijig  educational- ^-Is  oAd  objectives.  ' 
i.     Career  education  is  currently  a  top  _5i^Jucational  priority 
of  the  l*-.  S.  Office  of.  Education  and  the  National        ^  • 


,       12jamos  A.  t^hode^ Vocational'  Kducatipn  ,.^^^ 
A  System  foe  the  70 's     (Columbus,  Oliio:  Charles*  Mejrnll. 

1970).  :     "  '  . 

l^sidney'f.  Marland,   '•Education  andj'ublic  Confidence; 
Aql^tcaii  Cd uca Lion V>  May  19  7  3,  pages  ^j- 6. 


Institute  for  Education.  .In  early  1971,  Marlandl^  stim- 
V  ^ulated  a  significant  educational  development  wheif  he 
"    designated  care^  educafioh  as^one        the  =  primary. efforts 
of  the  U.  S.  Office  of  Education.  -,  Marlanci'S  effo^rts  j  /  • 
brought  a  renewid  f^^&tt^  on  the  goals  of  votation^l  edu- 
,     cation,  t-echnical  education  and  o^^n^r^  education  by 

both  public  and  professional  e^fements.^  Since  ti^^  early 
1960^  educators  h^ve  expressed  concern  regarding  the 
'     historical  separation ^between  vocational  education  and ^ 
general  education.     These  concerns  have  had  a  srgij^ifi-'^ 
"canTl  effect  on  shaping  the  priorities  of  edu'^atipnal 
-  j;ese^ch  'andr^e^'^T^pment  concerning  career  education. 
5.     The  fifth  consideration- deals  with  the  abi lity^ of ' col-  . 
leges  of  education  to  meet  the.  challenges  posed  by^  the 
j::oinprehen'sive  concepfcT^5f  career  education.  GOldhanuner^^ 
questions  whetheV  colleges  of  edud'ajbion  will  be. capable 
of  mounting  those  progra^Ils^ich  are  essential  for  -    _  „ 
^       achi-evW of  the  career  educatiori  -thrust 
r    and  thereby  regayf  some/'oftheir  oirvitality,.^^:^  if  the 
-movement  will  pass  -on,  4s  .schools  of  education  are 


l^Bidney  P.  Marland,  "Career 'Education  Now,  "  (prepared 
for/€Fte-Kational  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals, 
«otiSton,  T^as,  January  ^3,   1971).°  . 


l^Keitii  Goldhammer,  "Roles  of  Sifhools  and  Cd-lleges^of 
Education  il  Career  Education,''  (j^sf^ared  for  the  N^t^onal  . 
Conferenc^n  Career  Education  for  Deans  of  Colleges  of 
Educatioaf  Columbus,  Ohio,  April  25,  1972)  ,  page  5.  . 
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unable  to  respond  adequately.  <^     '« >  V 

,       •     Atdr^^  claims  .teacher  edue4;J5i^,^^^l^'i^^ 


■  f 

qet  out  of  the  walls  of  a'cademia  and  get  more  into  the 

pragmatic  functions  of  teachers.     He  also  stated  that\ 

educators  must  be  prepared  to  accept  the  consequences 

of  accepting  tHfe  hypotheses  that:'  career  education  is 

(1),  edtication  in  totalitJl',    (2)   a  basic  I3^s£^nsibility  of 

schools  to  help  students  to  understand  all  of  their 

^  "  "       ^  '  .  ..  ^ 

career  pla^n 'Options ,  and  \\)   to  provide  theilii  with  nec- 
'       \  ^  ■  .-.       '     .        '     '  '  t 

essary  6xp0,ri!?.se  to  implement  such  options.  According 

to  A'tor,   f^^ulty  members  df  colleges,  of  education  would,;-— 

need  to        ^^^^paired  to:    (1)   relate  curriculum  products 

to  individaattL'^areer  plaps,.  (2)    identify  and  provide 

A  ancillary^etvd'ces  necessary  for  the  successful  achieve- 

,  m^nt  of  careeir' plans,    (3)  "help  students  to  utilize  these 

services  c](|Onsistent  with  their  personal  attitude^  aim 

skills,  and^ ^4)'  l^lp  them  to  appreciate  the  opportunity 

to  make  indivitelual  career  choices  early  ^  their  careers. 

The  evalua'tion^eports  of  the  Conferences  of  College  of 

Education  Deans  and  Profje^sors  of  Educational /Adminis- 

tration^l  indicate  a  diversity  of  opinion  regai;ding  ,, 

career  education  also  exists  within  conges  of  educa- 


l-^Dallas  Ator^   "Possible  Changes  in  Teacher  Education 
Programs,"   (prepared  for  the  Sixth  Annual  National  Vocational 
Technical  Teacher  Education  Seminar,  October  24,   19  72, 
Columbus,  Ohio).  .  ■ 

^ "^National -Coriference  on  Career  Education,  Final  Report 
(Columbus,  -Ohio,  The  Center  for  Vodational  and  technical 
Education,  September  p 72)  . 
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tion  ?ind  that  predictable  attii^ude  disparities-  are 

apparent.  r  -  • 

6.  .  The  need  for  a  sense  of  unified  conufiitment  on  the  part 

' . " .     •        -"'.''•.<.*  .  •  .     ■  ■ 

of  feciucators  toward  the  career  ^educat  ion  'concept  wag  a 

fundamental  consideration  which  promoted  execution  of 

this  Study  .     According  to  Taylor , an  assessmentv  of  the 

attitud(?s  of  all  participants  in  th^s  educational  process 

is  critical  for 'the  successful  implementation  qf  career 

'  ■  ■    \      .  ^  '     ■        ■       '■    ■  ■   ^  ^ 

.  ^    .  .        .  .  ^  ■■  ■ 

education.     The  state  of  readiness  of  educators  and 
supportive  personnel  for  s'ugA  an  educational  reform^-^ has 
considerable  implications  for  the  designing  of  career 
education  implementation  strategies . 

The  relationship  between  the^fe  six  developments  and 
basic  considerations  relating  tC>  ^the  attitude  toward  the 
educational  process  and  ,the  writer's  purpiose  in  pursuing 
thi$  research  study  is  reflected  in  the  fpllowing  state- 
mant:     Eduqators  responsible  for  the  resea|rcli,  development, 
dissemination  and  implementation  ofcaa?^?er  education  pro- 
grams ^nd  materials  require  infofTnation  concerning  the  a|:ti- 
tudes  of  educational  and  public  groups  toward  "the  career 
education  concept.     This  information  is  essential  to  edu-  ' 

cators  in  their  planning  of  strategies  to  complete  ±he  in- 

^  ■     ■  ■  , 

fusion  of  career  education,  irtto  all  educational  programs. 


l^Robert  E.  Taylor,   "Career  Educatibn:  implications 
for  Increased  Educational  Relefvancy,"   (prepar^  for  the 
Central  New  York  School  Study  Council  Career  Education  Con- 
ference,    Syracuse,  New  York,  Octqber  20,  1972). 


Purpose  and  Objectives 

Current  legislation  at  locals  state  and^  federal  lejvels 
is  mandating  that  career  education  be  iitipjL^mented  xn  t>ublxG 
schools."''^  Xet,  a  possible ^gap,  exists  b«tWpe;h  j  the j^goals  of  , 
American  society  and  those  elements  of  higher  educ^ticm  ^ 
responsible  for  preparation  of  public  schpdl  educAtbrs  in  ,  ^ 
terms  of  attitudes  toward- career  education.     The  "central       »  ^ 
purpose  of  this  study  was  to  identify  attitudes  toward 
career  educatio;?(^^nong  students,  parents^  public  school  i 
teachers  at  local  levels,  and  faculty  members  0f  ^elected 
colleges  of  education.     Specific  objectives  to  whicJi  the 
research  soughji  to  gain  insight  included: 

^    ■  .    ,  V  -  ^ 

1.  To  identify  areas  of  agreement^  or  disagreement  , 
•between  college  of  education'^f acuity  and  students^ 

<',^     ,    parents  and  public  schopl  teachers  rega:rding 
career  education  concepts/ 

2 .  To  determine  What  variables  are  associated  with 

the  attitudes-  of  college  of  education  faculty  , 
members  toward  career  education ^ concepts . 

Definition  of  Terms 
^  

/The  following  terms  are  defined  for  this  study.  Other 
texrms  o^  phrases  are  considered  to  be  self-explanatory. 


l^Elaine  F.  Katz   (Ed.),  Career  Education  News,  Volume. 
11^  Number  5,    (Chicago,   Illinois!     McGraw-Hill  Institutional 
Publication^,  March  15,   1973) .  .  - 
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1.  Attitudes,  as  used  in  this  study,  refers  t6  beliefs 
regarding  career  education  which  f,acilitate  readi- 
ness, for  action  toward  the  ^^^u^ngept . 

2.  Career  Education,  provides  a  new  paradigm  for 
education  focusing  on  individual  career  deveflQpment 
The  concept  considers  curriculum  to  be  syst^ic — 
an  integrated  and  cumulative  series  ^experiences 
designed  to  help  each  student  achieve  ri4^in- 
creased  power  to  make  relevant  decisions  about  ^ 
j^is  life  and   (2)    increased  skill  in  the  performance 

all  his  life  roles.     Specifically,  career  edu- 

catiojn  is  designed  to  capacitate  individuals  for 

theiit  several  life  roles:     economia,  community, 

.  •  20 

home,  avocational,  religious  and  aesthetic. 

3.  General  Education,  as  used  in  this  sVudy,  general 
education  will  refer  to  a  type  of  education  which 
prepares  people  for  'their  common  activities  as 
citizens  in  a  free  sc^ciety.     General  education 
does  not  necessarily  lead  to  job  preparedness. 
Career  education  encompasses  both  of  tHese  tra- 
ditional educational  concepts. 


^°Keith  Goldhammer  and  Robert  E.  Taylor,  Career  Edu- 
cation:     Perspective  and  Promise       (Columbus,  Ohio:  Charles 
E.  Merrill  Publisning  Company,  1972). 
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I,  4.    Vocational  (Occupational)  Education  -  vocational 

or  technical  graining  or  retraining  which  is  given 
in  schools  or  classes  and  is  conducted  as  part  of 
a  program  designed  to  prepare  individuals  for 
gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or  skilled 
workers  or  technicians  or  subprof essionals  or  pro- 
fessionals  (below  a  bachelor's  degree)  iiv^ recog- 
nized occupations  and  in  new  and  emerging  occupa- 
tions, or  to  prepare  individuals  for  enrollment 
in  advanced  technical  education  programsT^ 

;       •  "  ■         .  * 

'    significance  of  the  Study 

Marl4,nd  and  others  have  said  repeatedly  that  career 

education  is  an  educational  concept  whose  time  has  come. 

Federal  and  state  legislation  in  numerous  instances  sinde 

early  1971  reflect  this  critical  need  for  career  education 

by  providing  necessary  .funding  :for  its  development  and  imple- 

^ntation.21    Yet,  while  the  career  education  6oncept  has 

deceived  the  active  support  of  numerous  professional,  pol-' 

itical,  and  citizen  groups,  a  definite  lag  exists  in  its 

-total' acceptahce  by  educational  agencies  at  all  levels.  In 

'  many  instances  local  districts  appear  to  be  ahead  of  colleges 

'    of  education  in  acceptance  and  development  of  the  concept. 


^^Katz,  Career  Education  yJeWs.  March  15,  1973. 


Van  Dalpn^^  has  stated  that  a  25  year  lag  exists  between 

the  development  of  educational  innovation  and  approaches  ^ 
and  their  implemei^tat±d*t/iru  tl?e  field.'    If  tjie  .csoncept  of 
career  education  is  to  have  the  impact  .i±  promises,   the     .  ^ 
su^poift  of  colleges  of  education  will  be  needed- 

An  attitudinai  study  was  conducted  by  the  Institute 
for  Educational  Development  in  1971  i;eXating  to  the  Compre- 
hensive Career  Education  Model   (CCEM) . It  clearly  indi- 
cated  a  supportive  and  positive  attitude  toward  career 
education  on  the  part  of^  students,  parents  and  teachers  in 
six  school  districts  involved  in  career  education  programs. 
Yet,  no  definite  consensus  of  attitude  toward  career  educa- 
tion  existed  among  the  college  of  education  deans  and  pro- 
fessors of  educational  administration  who  attended  the 
National 'XZareer  Education  Conferences  in  1972,        .It  is  thus 
important  that  additional  insight  be  gained  regarding  the 


22Deobold  B.  Van  Dalej 
Research,  (Chicago,  Illinoii 
14.  • 


Understanding  Educational 
McGraw-Hill,   1966),  page 


^  ^^Henry  M.  Brickell  and/carol  B.  Aslanian,  Attitudes 

Toward  Career  Education.     A  Hfeport  oij^^  Initial  Study  of"~ 
iPupil,.  Staff  and  Parent  Opinions  in  Atlanta;  Hackensack , 
Jefferson  dounty,  Los  Angeles^  Mesa  and  Pontiac       (New  York 
Institute#for  Educational  Development,  1972). 


ipna 
fel^ 


24National  Confe»inces  on  Career  Education,  Final 


Report     (Cplumbus,  Ohio: 
Technical  Education,  September  1972) 


The  Center  for  Vocational  and 
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attitudes  toward  car eeir  education  by  educators  in  colleges 
and  universities  responsible  for  t^e  preparation  of  pro- 
fess iohal^'^personnel  for  educatioi/al  agencies  and  for  cur- 
riculum (Jeveloppent  and  modification. 


f 


T  ■ 

CHAPTER  II 
REVIEW  6V  RELATED  LITERATURE  . 

A  rationale  for  career  education  must  account  for 
public  and  prof essional  educators  concern  for  the  concept. 
As  stated  in  Chapter  I,  both  the  Ameriqan  public  and  pro- 
fessional personnel  are  considered  controlling  factors  in 
American  education.     Thus,   their  concerns  deserve  serious 
attention  in  any  consideration  of  educational  program  modi- 
fication  or  reform. 

This  review  is  selective,   since  few  of  the  studies  re- 
lating to  adoption *of  innovations  and  attitudinal  influences 
of  educators  contribute  c^^ectly  to  the  problem  of  this 
study.  \  Thus,   much  of  the  material  in  this  section  will  con- 
sist of  current  writings  by  recognized  authorities  in  the 
area  6f  career  education.     In  an  attempt  to  substantiate  the 
full  si,gni£icance  of  this  s^udy,  the  following  indexes,  ab- 
stracts,  and  reviews  of  research  have  been  examined:'  Pis- 
sertation  Abstracts  International,  ERIC,   Encyclopedia  of 
Educational  Research,  and  Education  Index. 
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Concern  for-  Educational  Change 
Educational  change  involves  the  cortinual  process,  of 
adoption, .improvement,  and  modification  resultirig-  in  some 
degree  of  improvement  or  'reform  within  educational  systems. 
Educational  change  is  highly  dependent 'upon  human^and  oth^r 
resources,  a  fact  which  necessitates  that, all  those  indi- 
viduat-ls  to  be  affected  by  the  change^  be  involved  in  its  plan- 
ning.    The  career  education  concept,  requires  educational  - 
change.     Its  purpose^ is  not  to  simply  serve  as  an  add-on  or 
supplement  to  current  educational  programs        has  tradi- 
tionally  bee^^s^e  case  with  educationa'l  innovations,  >ut  in- 
stead to  integrate  the  career  education  concept  into  all  . 
grade  levels  and  subject  areas.  ,  The  role  of^ocal  school 
district  and  college  and  university  personnel*  in  the.  develop- 
ment and  implementation  of  career  education  is  major.  This_ 
responsibility  also  Jxtends  into  business,  intlustry,  and  the 
professions  who  must  be  continually  ready  to  assist  in  the 
provision  of  "real  world"  experiences  essential  to  the  prep- 
aration of  people  for  the  world  of  work  and  other  life  roles. 
The  public  role  is  highly  dependent  upon  the  individual 
career  education  programs  in  educational  settings  and  their 
understanding  of  the  dynamics  of  the  concept.     Gaining  in- 
sight as  to  the  attitudes  to  these  key  grdups,  should  assist 
career  education  planners  at  all  ievels,with  their  specific 
involvement  in  career  education.      .  . 
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Several  recent  articles  and  presentations  by  educators 
and  others  have  conveyed  a  l^vel  of  concern  regarding  the 
quality^and  need  for  change  in  public  educational  systems. 
Ottina-'-  is  concerned  with  the  public '  s  increasing  level  of 
-concern  regarding  the  shock  of  2.5  million  young  people 
leaving  formal  education  each  year  wit^iout  marketable  skills 
or  career  goals  and 'the  5  percent  plus  unemployment  rate. 
He  further  is  concerned  that  educators,  political  leaders, 
^  labor  leaders,  and  others  have  recently  voiced  their  alarmv 
with  a  sterile  educational  system,  worker  alienation  and 
••blue-collar  blues."    A  recent  Health  Education  and  Welfare 
SpecialJTosy  Force  report  entitled  Vtork  in  America^  dealt  ^ 
with; the^ topics  of   (1)    the  function  of  work,    (2)  changing 
work  attitudes  toward  work,    (3)  blue  and  White  collar-  - 
problems,    (4)  conditions  of  minorities  and  women  workers, 
(5)   work  and  health,  and   (6)   the  redesign  of  jobs  and 
relationships  between  work  and  schooling.     The  task  force 
group,  comprised  of  a  number  of  well^-known  scholars  and 
others,  dealt  critically  with  these  topics  as  they  relate 
to  American  societal  and  educational  problems. 


Ijohn  R.  Ottina,   "Career  Education:     Alive  and  Well," 
(prepared  for  the  Conference  on  Career  Education:  Implica- 
tions for  Minorities,   Sheraton-Park  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C., 
February  1,   1973),  page  3. 

^Repdrt  of  a  Special  Task  Force  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health ,\ Education  and  Welfare,  Work  In  America  (Washington, 
D.C.!     department  of  Health,  Education  an^  Welfare,  Decem- 
ber 19  72)  .  / 
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Educators  a^d  others  often  po^e  the  question  "What 

does  the  AmeriGan  public  desire  of  the  educational  system?" 
Coleman*^  is  of  the  opinion  that  youth  have  been  excluded 
from  the  "educational  mainstream"  in  their  society.  The-^^ 
transitions  that,  have  occurred  in  the  family  ^^ting,  the 
workplace,  and  the  school,  have  placed  youth  on  the  extrem- 
ities of  society,  outside  the  important  institutions,  thus 
denying  them  experiences  /  Colqman^  cites  several  skills  that 
should  be  learned  in  the  educational  system  before  .age  .  X^^. 
eighteen:  ^  • 

1.  Intellectual  ^^kills,   the  kinds  o3^'*things  ^ 
that  schooling  at  its  best  teaches. 

2.  Skills  of  some  occupations  that  may  be 
filled  by  a  secondary  School  graduate^ 

W .  so  that  every"  eighteen-year  old  would  ' 

be  accredited  in  some  occupation,  whether 
he  continued,  in  school  or  not. 

3.  Decision-making  skills:  that  is,  those 
.  s)^ills*  of  making  delusions  in  complex 

situations  where  consequences  follow 
from  the  decisions, 

4.  General  physical  and  mechanical  skills: 
skills  that^llow  the  young  person  to 
deal  with  physical  and  mechanical  problems 
he  will  confront  outside  work,  in  the 
home,  or ' elsewhere.  ' 


3james  A.  Coleman,  "How  Do  The  Young  Become  Adults," 
Review  of  Educational  RQ_search,  Vol.   40,  No.   4    (Fall,  1972), 
page  435. 


^ibid. ,  page  435. 
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5.  ^Bureaucratic.  and  organizational  skills: 

how  to  cope  with  ^bureaucratic  organi- 
zation, as  an  employee,  a'cu^tomer, ,a 
qlient,  a  manager,  or  an  entrepreneur. 

6.  Skills'in  the  care  o/  dependent  persons: 

skill  in  caring  for  children,  old  per-        ^  . 
sons,  and  sick  persons.  r- 

7.  Emeraiency  skills:     how  to  act  in  an       .  , 
emergency,  or  unfamiliar  situation, 

in  sufficient  time  to  deal  with  the 
emergertey .  . 

Never  befote        the  history  6f  education  ha,s  the 
school  needed  to  play  such  d  vital'  role  in' the  total  educa- 
tion of  the  individual.    An  obvious  need  exists  to  review 
and  reform  present  educational  cuirriculi^m  and  programs  to 
conform  to  existing  societal  needs  within  the  parameters 

'  ; 

of  theif  capability.  '  •  ^ 

According  to  the  Fourth  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  Public 
Attitudes  Toward  Education (he  ultimate  consumer  of  edu- 
cation  (the  American  public ),   is " ready  ana" anxious  for  edu- 
cational change  to  evolve.     The  results  6f  the  Gallup  Study, 
according  to  Taylor^  clearly  illustrates  that  theAmeriban 
public  is  ^pportive  of  career  education.  '■.Specafically  high 


^George  H.  Gallup,  "Fourth  Annual  Gallup  Poll  of  Pub- 
lic Attitudes  Towatd  Education,"  Phi  Delta  Kappan,  Vol.  ; 
LIV,  No.    1,    (September,   1972)^  pages  33-46. 

6Robert.E.  Taylo.,  ••CarLr^^^^ 


increased  Educ^tiinri  Rke^an^-    (prepared  for  the  Central 
S-eS  ^ork  School  Study' Council  Career  Educatio.  Conference, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  October  20,   1972) ,  .page  6. 
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parentages  of  public  response  to  four  basic  educational 
goal-related  questions  in  the 'pallup  Poll  which  have  direct 
/elevancS  to  the  career  education  program  as  presently  con- 
ceptualized, provide  strong  support  for  this  statement: 
(1)   to 'get  better  jobs;    (2)   to  get  along  better  with  people 
at^all  levels  of ^ci^;    (3)   to  make  more  money— achieve 
financial  success;  and  (4)   to  kttain  self-satisfaction. 
Thes^  respc^scB  further  indicate  that  Americans  are  highly 
practical  people  who  firmly  believe  that  education  is  the 
ro*d  to  success  in  life. 

Well-s^  recently  expressed  a  concern  for  the  survival 
of  vocational  education.     He  stated: 

Schools  are  riddled  with  bias  against  voca- 
tional education  at  all  levels.     Even  in  teacher 
training  institutions  it  exists  in  the  kinds  of 
courses,  .required  in  mental  health  and  counseling 
techniques,    'They  are  aimed  at  the  crisis  paints 
in  the  lives  of  a  few  students  rather  than  the 
developmental  needs  and  decision  points  in  the 
lives- of  r^st-  s4:udcnts.     Likewise,  many  educators 
ten/  to  equate  success  and  worth  with  their  own 
academic  accomplishments.'    Sometimes  their  train- 
ing and  advanced  degrees  prevent  them  from  empa- 
thizing  with  the  majority  of  students'  career^ 
aspirations  .     Why  ncft  consider  a  salary  advar^ce-  • 
ment  schedule  in  business  or- industry  (as  opposed 
to  an  M.S.  or  Ph.D.)   after  five  years  of  teaching? 
Such  a  irteasure  might  rgraove  the  prejudice  in  our 
schools  that  non-academic  occupations,,|&:e  second- 
V  .  class.  '  . 

■    '        All  of  these  sburcos  reflect  a  yenoral  disenchantment; 
with  the  present^  educational  system  and  .the  'rising  concern 


^Carl  E.  Wells,   "Wi  1,1  Vocational  Education  Survive," 
Phi  Delta  Kappa n   (February  1973),   pages  369  and  380. 


on  the  part^js^  educational  leaders  with  regard, to  the  atti- 
tudes  of  the  public  and  educator s\ toward  education. 

Promise  of  Career  gducation 
The  basic  concept  of  career  education  has  be^^p  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  numerous  elements  of  American 
sAciety  during  conceptual  and  developmental  stage^^ 

While  certa*in  groups  and  individuals  have  questioned  vari- 
ous  aspects  of  •  the  cbncjep^t f  ew  question  the  need  for  ^n 
approach  which  provides  a  new  ^ense  of  credibility  and  ^ 

accounWbility  to  the  entire  edlScatiorial  process.  Accord- 

8         !  '  , 
ing  to  Zigler:  J  .  ^ 

Thje  Career^'^Eiiucation  concept  has  great  po- 
tential for  filling  a  gap  in  the  lives  of  children 
and  youth.     Children  have  biecome  isolated  from  • 
J  the  adultyw^ld  of  we^.     Few  children  have  any 

real  awaren^s  of  wiat  their  parents  do  on  the  "  , 
job,  and  the  schools  hav^  done  little  to  ensure 
th^t  children  se^^dul^--other  than  their 
teachers — working  at  a  variety  of  tasks..    .Older     ^  ^ 
children  have  few  opportunities  to  participate  i 
in  adult  work  activities  or  responsibilities  ! 
and  to  be  paid  for  their  labor.     The  consequence  ( 
of  our  segregation  of  children  from  the  adult    ^  1 
world  is  simply  that  all  children  are  tcr  som^ 
extent  deprived  of  the  range  of  experiences,  they  1 
need  to  build  an  adult.^identity  and  a  positive  I 
attitude  toward  work  ahti^^ndependence.  1 
Another  serious  resuit  of  trtis  isolation  ( 
is  that'children  encounter  a  rather  narrow  set  ' 
of  adult  values.     Formal  .schooling  for  white- 
collar  occupations  is  presented;  as  the  goal  for 


^Edw'ard  Zigler  /  "A^  Comment  by  ^Edward  Zigler  ,  Essays 
on  Career  Education   (Portland,  Oregon:  Northwest  Regional. 
Educational  Laboratory  /  V^pril,   19  7i3)  .  ^ 


which  every  student  sfiould  strive.     We  certainly 
A       must  continue  our  effort3  to  make  sure  that 
**       every  ^hi Id  has  thie  opportunity  to  receive 

formal  education  to  the  limit  of  his  interests 
and  aspirations.     However,  Ve  must  also  convey 
to  young  peopi^  that  skillea^^nd  semi-skilled 
labor  and  other  occupations^hat '  do  not  requird 
a  college  education  are  not  "feecond-rate  jobs 
f or  ^^cond-rate  people.     These  are  jobs  worth 
dbingC  and  worth  doing  well;   they  can  be  deeply 
sa tisfy iira_;tp  an  individual  who,  because,  of  his 
unique  ifrt^rests  or  abilities ,  does  not  find  fu^l- 
'  f illment  in  extended  formal  schooling.     Young  ,J 
'    people  will  not  have  the  freedom  to  choose  such 
occupations  as  long  as  the  adult  member.s  of 
society  send  the  message  thaj^some  careers  are 
not  as  intrinsically  wort:hy  "Jii  aspiration-  as"  \  . 

others.     I  believe  that  the  Career  Education 
^ffort  can  do  piuch  to  overcome  this  barrier  to 
Agenuine  freedom  o^  occupational  choice  for  our 
youth.  ^  • 

Insights  by  professionals  concerning  the  credibility  of 

careeT  education  illustrate  the' need  to  identify  lags  and 

■     ■•  .         ■  ■.  .• 

barriers  wh4ch  are  or  may  deter  the  total  iiriplementattion  . 

of  the  career  education  concept.     The  expectations  of  the 

edupatior^fiil  system  by  the  American  public'are  of  definite 

import ance  A  this  regardt\  - 

'  \  9 

•         In  1972-   the  Phi  Del-ta  Kappa  Chapters  were  surveyed 

nationally  to*  identify  the  jnajor^ssues  facing  education 

t^day.     Among  the  nine  issues  or  problei^  areas  identified 

by  the  chapters  were: 

i.    'What' should;  the  curriculi^^B  include  and  how  ^ 
shoulcj  it  be  organized?  .  \  . 


''^n  Introduction,  to^  Phi  *Delta  K^ppa,  An  introductory 
b;rochure    (Bloomington,   Indiana:  Phi  Delta  K^ppa ,   19'Z3)  . 
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How  can  the  schools  meet  tjie  riee^s  of" 
minority'  grc^up  childrenPv  ^      .  \ 

Sbw  can  professionalism^  of 'educational 
personnel  be  maintained  and^promo^ted? 

What  should  v)pe  the.  objectives  of  education? 

-     V  N  ^ 

5.     How  can  schools  adapt  to  wfe^t  the  changing 
\'    nature  of  society  and  needs  of  youtti? 


Th^  fact  that 


that  these  problem  areas  were  identified, 
reflect  the  copd'ei^n  and  positive  attitude  of  profe^ssional 
educators  toward  im^oving  exg^st;lhg  ^edvlcatior^  systems. 

Gideonsei'^*^  ^e^ls  it>is  essential  that  col jfeges  of 
Education  re spiw/d  effectively  jtp  the  objectives .  ^et  for  edu-  ^\/\ 
cation  by  exterhal  forces ^'   These  exteirnal  forces  include<l 
changes  in  societal  values ,  population  trends,  employment 
scene,  etc.    -Historically,   these  elements  have  not  had 
sufficient  impact  on  the  ec^ucational  system  and  thus  a  ^is.-- ! 

parity  has  developed  between  what  educational  goals, and 

;    -x     ^  .  ^    ,   ■       *        ...   ,  ■  " 

outcomes  should  be  yi^ding  to  meet  human  needs  and  what  in 

actuality  is  being  accomplished.  , 

According  to  D a venporst /''■''■  we  must  develop  an  educa- 
tional system  that  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  all 


■^^Hendrick  Gideonse,   "Facilitating  Center  Development, " 
(A  speech  presented  to  'The  Center  for  Vocational  and  Tech- 
nical Education,  The  Ohio  State  Universityy  Columbus,  Ohio, 
May  7,  1973). 

•'--'-Lawxence  F.   Davenport,   "Career  Education  andjfthe 
^    Black  Student,^"  Essays  on  Career  ^Education   (Portlan(^,  Ore- 
gon: Northwest  Regional  Educational  Laboratory,  Aprrll  \r 
19  73) ,  page  178.  • 
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students  rather  than  a  fortunate  few.     Th^  system  must 
take  into  account  th^  varying  abilities  and  respirations 
of  students  and  offer  a  variety  of  options.     He  further 
stated  that  if  you  are  to'  encourage  young  people  to  develop 

#  ■ 

their  special  talents,  we  might  discover  reserves  of  human 
potential  that  would  amaze  us.     Education  in  America  today 
is  in  desperate  r>eed  of'  change  at  all  levels  to  make  it 
relevant  to  the  needs  of  students,   the  community,  and  the 
society  at  large.     Davenport  also  exp^ssed  concern  with 
th&niact^^that  even  the  small  percentage  of  students  who  do 
go. on  tp  6q liege  enter  ihstitutiofts  that  are  based  on  19th 
Century  concepts  and  values.     Colleges  and  universities 
serve  only  ^  small  percentage  of  the  population  and  cor^ey 
an  exaggerated  aura  of  prestige  and  social  status,  making 
*  other  types  of  education  seem^undesirable. 

Forecasts  for  education  by  the  publ^and  educators 
need  to  be  carefully  reviewed  and  incorporated  into  educa- 
tional planning  efforts.     One  particular  group  of  educators 

12 

and  futurists  cite  the  following  scenario  for  1983: 

Twenty-five  percent  of  all  high  schools  will 
base  promotions  and  graduation  on  theat€ainment 
of  measurable  skills,  abandoning  the  Carnegie 
unvt  system  of  credits;   50%  of  all  publlfcv schools 
will  be  operating  year-round;   three-fourths  of  a 
student's  time  will  be  spent  in  independent  or 
individualized  instifuction  in  50%  of  the  nation' 6 
high  schools;  and  high  school  students  will  spend 


^^••Futurists  Forecast  Education  for  1985,"  Education 
U.S.A.    (January  9,   1973),  page  97. 
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more  than  one-third  of  their  learning  time  .  / 

outside  of  school.     The  group  also  agreed  that 
by  1985  half  of  all  school  diirtricts  will  util- 
ize differentiated  staffing,   75%  will  open 
school  to  three  and  four-year  olds,  and  30% 
will  have  replaced  the  principal's  decision- 
racing  role,  with  policy-making  bodies  of 
teachers .  ■    '  ^ 

The  relevancy  of  current  career  education  developments 
for  student  clientele  in  this  decade  and  beyond  will  depend 
largely  on  the  degree  to  which  educators  can  effectively 
incorporate  these  and  other  educational  innovations  into 
existing  school  Systems.     Taylor  and  V^ard^^  feel  that  iden- 
tifying and  designing  new  strategies  to  assist  educational 
planners  in  these  critical  areas  should  constitute  a  pri- 
mary research  and  development  effort. 

Hoppock"^^  has  stated: 

For  whatever  the  reasons,  and  there  are 
many,   the  schools  of  America  have  not  yet  devoted 
appropriate  attention  to  implementing  carefully 
articulated  programs  designed  to  foster  the 
career  development  of  all  youth.     Unfortunately  ' 
too,   cross-sectional  attempts  to  handle  a  devel- 
opmental process.     Even  though  sound,  substantial 
career  development  programs  tend  to  increase 
subsequent  job  satisfaction,   reduce  unemployment, 
and  increase  the  knowledge  of  students  concern- 
ing tj>e  work  world. 


^  Robert  E.   Taylor -<ind  Darrell  L.  Ward,   "Research  and 

ft  Development  Programs  for  Career  Education, "     Career  Educa- 
tion:    Third  Yearbook  of  the  American  VocationaT  Association, 
ed.  by  Joel  H.  Magisos   (Washing ton ,  D.C. :  American  Voca- 
tional  Association,   1973),   pages  213-226. 
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Robert^Hoppock ,  Occupational  Information :     Where  to 

Get  it  and  How  to  Use  it  in  Counseling  and  Teaching  (Ngw 

York:  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,  1967) .     '  J 
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As  a  whole  Hoppdck  contends  that  career  development  pr^D- 
grams  have  not  generally  become  part  of  the  accepted -curr 
riqula  in  most  of  our  nation's  schools. 

Studies  compiled  by  Slocum  and  Bowles, and  Campbell^ 
1968  showed  that  students  on  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  levels  demonstrated  repeatedly  their  interest  in 
care^rdevelopment  and  choice-making.  They  were  of  the  opin- 
ion  that  students  are  not  getting  from  classroom  teachers 
or  from  school  counselors  the  assistance  they  need  in  plan- 
ning the  steps  which  will  lead  them  to  their  goals,  to 
personal  clarification,  or  to  a,  sense  of  the  occupational 
and  social  contexts  with  which  they  mtist  cope. 

Venn^^  posed  the  question:   "Ca^  we  accomplish  the 

magical  feat  of  combining  experiences,   facts,  and  skills  so 

the  individual  has  not  only  a  path  to  the  future  but  also  a 

basTs  for  changing  his  future?"     He  stated: 

Administrative  gimmicks,  ftew  technology, 
efficiency,  or  research  models  will  not 


■'•^Walter  L.   Slocum  and  Roy  T.  Bowles,  E d uc a t i o na  1  a nd 
Occupational  Aspirations  and  Expectations  of  High  School 
Juniors  and  Seniors  in  'the>  State  of  Washington,  Vocational 
Technical  Research  and  Development  Project  No.   1  (Pullman, 
Washington:  Washington  State  University ,  1967). 

•^^Robert  E.  Campbell,   "Vocational  Guidance  in  Second- 
ary Education:     Selected  Findings?  of  a  National  Survey 
Which  Have  Implications  for  State  Program  Development," 
•(paper  presented  at  the  National  Conference  on  Vocational 
Guidance:  Development  of  State  Programs,  Washington,  D.C., 
U.S.   Office  of  Education,  January  L6-18,  1968). 

^^Grant  Venn,   "Career  Education — Not  a  Panacea,," 
Business  Education  Forum  (November,  1972),  page  4. 
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'    ^  acqpmplish  this — neither  will  career  educa- 
tion.    But  it  seem3  to  me  that  career  education 
offers  the  best  chance  for  the  school  adininis- 
trator  to  begin  carefully  and  quietly  improving 
the  schools,   serving  all  young  people,  and  mak- 
ing a  start  on  a  new  role  for  the  schools  in  a 
new  technological  society. 

Unless  the  school  administrator  views 
this  concept  from  these  proper  perspectives 
(and  they  are  not  conclusive) ,  career  education 
is  likely  to  become  a  solution  that  promises- 
too  much  and  produces  too  little.     To  ignore 
these  perspectives  would  be  dangerous  to  career 
education,   to  the  health  of  the  schools,  and 
^  to  the  administrator. 

Mr,  Marusi,^^  president  of  Borden,   ihcorpora ted, 

recently  explained  his  concerns  on  career  education: 

American  education  is  in  deep  trouble. 
Its  problems  are  not  only  financial,  but  alsp 
social,  philosophical,  and  managerial,  The^ir 
very  magnitude  and  complexity  place  the  solu- 
.  .  tions  well. beyond  the  capability  of  educators 
acting  alone. 

Education  finds  itself  captive  to  a  per- 
plexing paradox:     Too  much  is  demanded  of  it 
and  too  little  is  expected. 

By  demanding  too  much,  we  have  burdened 
education  with  a  whole  array  of  unreasonable 
and  irrelevarrtr responsibilities  whose  very 
mass  obscu^s  its  mission, 

By>-^^ecting  too  little,  we  have  yielded 
to  a  misguided  belief  that  the  school's  func- 
tion is  primarily  custodiaL*^ 

Meantime,  we  fail  to  ask  fdr  mqasurable 
educational  results. 

The  chief  reasons  for  this  extraoi^dinary 
paradox  are  not  difficult  to  find,  Its^causes 
reside  in  the  fact  that  most  local  communities 
and  the  separate  states  have  not  articulated 
in  precise  terms  what  they  want  of  education, 
,Education.   for  its  part,  has  failed  to  provide, 
in  sufficient  quantity,   the  positive,  imagin- 
ative leadership  required.     When  we  add  to 


^Augustine  R,  Marusi ,  .  "Hire  Education,"  Remarks 
before  President's  Forum,  Capital  Univei^sity  (Columbus, 
Oh iq^  October  11,  1972), 
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this  a  highly  resistant,  deeply  ingrained 
public  attitude  that  education  is  the  business 
of  the  educator,  we  have  all  the  necessary 
elements  for  a  regression  of  the  educative 
process. 

The  consequences  of  this  "benign"  public 
non-involvement  are  pernicious  indeed,  lead- 
ing to  a  steady  decline  in  the  quality  of  edu- 
caj^irin,  even  as  costs  rise  at  an  unprecedented 
rate.     Our  schools  need  and  deserve  the  help 
of  all  citizens,  private  and.  cprporate. 

The  promise  of  career  education  as  viewed  by  educa- 
tors and  others  was  extensive.     The  chance  of  society 
delivering  on  this  promise  depends  greatly  on  the  ability 
of  educational  leaders  to  determine  societal  needs  and 
develop  appropriate  educational  programs. 

Attitudes  Toward  Career  Education 

 .  «  

SoAie  specific  efforts  have  been  made  to  ascertain  the 
*  perceptions  and  attitudes  toward  career  education  concepts 
by  the  public  and  educators  since  1971.     While  none  of 
these  studies  represent  the  consensus  of  the  total  soci- 
etal groups  they  represent,  they  do  provide  som^  insight 

m 

into  the  present  state  of  the  concept. 

Fellenz  and  Gustafson^^  conducted  a  study  of  the 
change  in  teacher  attitudes  and  understandings  of  career 
education,  aca.demic  education  and  vocational  education, 
following  a  summer  workshop.     The  semantic  differential 


^^Peter  Fellenz  and  Richard  A.  Gustafson,  "Teacher- 
Attitudes  and  Understanding  of  Career  Education,  Academic 
Education,  and  Vocational  Education,"    (paper  presented  to 
the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Educational  Research 
Association,  New  Orleans,  Louisiana,  February  27,  1973). 
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technique  as  developed  by  Charles  Osgood,   served  as  the 
instrument  to  measure  attitudes  toward  the  concepts  being 
studied.     The  strength  of  this  study  is  in  Ats  identifica- 
tion of  a  useful  methodology  to  measure  understanding  and 
impact  of  career  education  and  related  concepts. 

Baker^^  compared  the  attitudes  of  the  public,  aca- 
demic teachers/  and  vocational  teachers  to  ascertain  dif- 
ferences in  attitudes  that  could  effect  the  success  of  the 
career  education  concept .     The  public,   for  the  purposes  of 
the  study  waJTcomposed  of  selected  members  of  four  separate 
communities  in  Missouri.     To  assess  the  attitudes  of  the 
three  groups,   a'Likert  type  scale  was  developed  to  reflect 
opinionsA^that :  were  believed  to  exist  concerning  career 
education/vocational  and  college  preparatory  curriculum 
and  the  types  of  students  involved.     A  trfrtal  of  thirty 
'statements  was  selected  by  a  panel  of  '^ocational^  teacher 
educators.     Baker  concluded  the  folloviing  from  the  study 

results:  \. 

Significant  differences  were  found  U^tvecn 
.teachers  and  the  public  that  were  indicative 
of  bias  toward  individual  curriculum  elements , 
such  as  college  preparation  or  vocational  edu- 
r>       cation.     If  the  succbss  of  the  career  education 
^      concept  is  dependent\jUpon  the  lack  of  bias  to- 
ward individual  curriculum  elements,  then/)dif- 
ferences  in  attitudes  such  as  those  found  could 


^^G.   L:.   Baker,   "Attitudes  of  « Vocational  Teachers, 
Academic  Teachers  and  the  General  Public  Toward  Career 
Education,"  •  Journal  of  Industrial  Teacher  Education  (April 


1973) ,   pages  25-31. 
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'    be  detrimental  to  the  success  of  the  career 
education  concept. 

Although  evidence  from  four  similar  mid- 
western  communities  cannot  be  regarded  as 
conclusive,  the  responses  from  teachers  and 
from  the  public  indicated  confusion  regarding 
purposes  and  differences  in  attitudes  which 
could  detract  from  the  ultimate ^success  of. 
the  carror  education  concept.     These  results 
may  be  indicative  that  similar  conditions  may 
exist  in  other  localities  and  the  widespread .  \ 
existence  of  these  conditions  could  necessi- 
tate extensive  efforts  to  inform  the  public 
concerning  the  rationale  and  role  of  career 
education.  ^ 

A  study  recently  completed  by  The  Institute  for  Edu- 
cational Developmient^^  contributed  to  an  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  ^attitudes  toward  career  education  of 
pupils  in  grades  4-6,   in  grades  7-12,  staff  and  parents  in 
each  of  the  six  cities  in  which  the  Comprehensive  Career 
Education  Model    (CCEM)   is  currently  being  tested.  Approx- 
imately  3,000,  pupils  in  grades  4-6,    3,800  pupils  in  grades 
7-12,   4,000  staff  members  and  6,400  parents  were  asked  to 
respond  to  a  series  of  attitudinal  statements  pertaining 
to  career  education. 

It  was  found  that  no  city  had  a  monopoly  on  positive 
attitudes  toward  career  education.     All  six  agreed  not  only 
that  it  was  desirable  but  also  agreed  point  by  point  and 
feature  by  feature. 


2lHenry  M.   Brickell  and  Carol  B.  Aslanian,  Attitudes 
Toward  Career  Education.     A  Report  of  .ah  Initial  Study  of 
PuDil.   Staff  and  Parent  Opinions  in  Atlanta,  HacKensack, 
Jefferson  County,  Los  Angeles,  Mesa  and  Pontiac  ANew  York; 
institute  for  Educational  Development,  19  72) . 
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All  item  response  correlations  among  students^  parents 
and  public  school  teachers  in  the  six  school  districts  were 
significant.     The  correlations  among  students  in  the  six 
school  districts  concerning  attitudes  toward  career  educa- 
tion were  highest  for  young  children  in  grades  4-6^,  suggest- 
ing that  children  were  much  the  same  everywherer  especially 
until  thev  have  had  enough  life  experiences  Jto  poi5t«dze 
their  opinions.     The  correlations  for  eLen/entary  school 
children  jranged  from  a  low  of  .92  between  Atlanta  and  Hack- 
ensack  to  a  high  of  ,98  between  Mesa  And  Jefferson  County, 
The  implication  was  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  attitudes 
of  young  children  in  the  ^ix  cities  to  require  a  difference 
in  comprehensive  career  education  model   (CCEM)  components, 

rtigh  school  students  Jj^  the  six  cities  ^Iso  agreed 
about  career  education ,   but  nftJt  Iquite  so  closely  as  ele- ^ 
mentary  school  children.     Correlatsdons  between  cities 
ranged  from   .73  between  Atlar/ta  and  Jefferson  County  to 
,9  5  between  Hackensack  and  Pontiac  concerning  responses  to 
attitude  statements. 

What  is  perhaps  of  even  greater  interest  was  that 

there  were  only  fiegligible  cl if  f erences'^  in  teacher  attitudes 

among  the/six  cities.     Correlation  for  these  school  staffs 

« 

ranged  from  ^93  between  Atlanta  and  Mesa  to  .98  between 
Jefferson  County  and  Mesa.     Here  again,   there  was  nothing 
in  the  attitudes  of  the  professional  staff  to  demand  a 
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unique  conception  of  career  education  for 'any  city.  And 
there  was  nothing  to  prohibit  a  similar  content  in  in- 
service  training  programs.. 

It  was  equally  clear  that  parents  in  these  six  cities 
agreed  about  career  education.     Correlation^f or  parents 
ranged  from  .80  between  Los  Angeles  and  Mesa  to  .99  between 
Jefferson  County  and  Mesa.     This  implied  that'>iDmmuni ty  in- 
formation and  community  involvement  programs  ca^  be  devel- 
oped  in  a  common  de^ig#i  for  use  by  all  cities.     It  also 
suggested  that  a  concept |^which  was  invented  and  used  suc- 
cessfully in  one  city  will  probably  work  in  any  or  all  of 
the  other-five.     Evidence  such  as  that  stat^  in  this  Stjidy 
suggested  that  public  attitudes  toward  educatjlpn  may  be  a 
significant  factor  impinging  upon  the  laclj^  effective 

school  curriculum. 

Harrison22  conducted  a  study  to  identify  attitudes 
held  by  superintendents  and  principals  in  Texas  public 
schools  toward  career  eduaation.     Particular  attention  was 
given  to  nature  of  career  education  and  the  development 

of  career  education  from  the  management  point  of  view. 

The  emphasis  of  this  study  was  determining  what  would 

'  \  -  • 

be  desirable  in  the  planning  and  establishing  of  new  direc- 

tions  and  stru^ures  for* career  education  in  Texas'public 


22nenist  Dewain  Harrison',  A  Stu(jy  ^  Attitudes  Held 
by  c.,p^.?^"^nLgts  and  Principals-Towifegaree^i^^ 
Texas^^unpublished  Ph.D.  dissertation,  North  Texas  .univer- 
sity, .1972)  ,  page^  90-97.  ^ 
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schools.     A  Likert-type  attitude  scale  was  developed  into  -. 
an  instrument  meeting  the  criterion  to  measure  attitudes  .  , 
of  superintendents  and  principals  tc^ard  career  education. 
Analysis  of  data  compiled  from  the  responses  of  superintend- 
ei^s  "and  principals  revealed  that  they  held  favorable  atti- 
tudes  toward  career  education.     The  major  conclusions  were 
that  the  superintendents  and  principals  would  support  a 
career,  education  currj.culum  if  it  were  introduced,  that  a 
career  education  curriculum  cojjld  aid  students  in  gaining 
skills  and  information  about  occupations  that  would  enable 
them  to  seek  employment  or  enter  college  after  graduation 
from  secondary  schools. 

A  recent  study  conducted,  by  Conley^-^  compared  atti- 
tudes  of  school  administrators  and  board  of  education 
presidents  relative  to  career  education  in  public  ^ools 
,of  New  Mexico.     Data  from  the  88  responding  school  districts 
indicated  a  high  degree  of  agreement  with  the  New  Mexico 
Sta.te  Department  of  Education's  definition  of  career  edu- 
cation us  being  full  integration  into  the  existing  program. 
The  respondents  ranked  funding  of  career  education  below 
teaphers'   salaries  and  the  existing  curriculum.     Less  than 
50  percent  of  elementary  principals  responding  rated 


2  3iioward  R.  Conlev.   An  Investigation  of  the  Attitudes, 
of  School  Administrators  and  School  Board  Presidents  Towarc' 


,career  education  as  their  first  or  secbiid  priority.  The 
,mean  scares  of  al^vsroups  indicated  slightly  positive  atti- 
tudes toward  career  educatixan.     Data  revealed  no  signif i- ' 
cant  difference  in  'attiJ:udes  toward  career  education  rela- 
^  tive  .to  the  undergraduat^  degree  obtained.     The  study:  also 
revealed  a  slightly  positive  rela tionship  .^between  nuinber 
of  years^oX  work  experience  outside  the  field  of  education 
the  respondent  had  and  the  Sittitude  he  dispiayeci  toward 


career  education. 


Garber^"*  domplet'ed  ^  study Uo  ascertain  the  attitude 

toward  career  education  of  sUpervisiri^elementary  teachers 

and  determine  the  relatiohsh ip  .of  their  attitude  and  the 

V 

attitude  of  student  toacher§.     IVo  methods  of  instruction 
(self-instruction  and  ^roup  instruction)  were  used  with  two 
treatment  groups  of  elementary  teacher  education  majors. 
The  insti^cnt  used  to  c^lect'  attitudinal  dat^  from  the 
two  groups  toward  carder  education  contained  32  attiVudinal 
statements  which  underwent  extensive  item  analysis^bi^  ^e 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education's  data  prd^c- 
essing  staff  and  were  derived  from  the  Institute  for  Ed\ 
cational  D^evelopment  •  s  career  education  study.  The  study 
results  inWcr^ted  that  either  of  the  two  methods  of 
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.instru<j^ion  ^use'd  f or  presenting  information  about  career 


jeituecF^on  appear ec 


4: 


the  attitude  of  elementary  'l^^cher  education  majors  toward 
pareer  education.     The^  instruction  in  career  education  re-l^ 
ceive4  i>y  the  ^ele^entary  teacher  educati^iijnajors  reiulted 
in  their  exhibiting  , a  significantly  more  favorable  attitudb 
'  t  ^tJDward  career  education  tharr  did.  the  supervising  teachers 

^ho  received  no  instruction.  : 

'  '  "         '  '\<    -  -  * 

The'ACCE  '72   (Attitude  Change — Career  Educatioi^ ^ 

'  ^        '  7^  '  ■     '     0^   ■  '    '    ^'  . 

1972)   study"  assessed  changes  in  semantic-differential  , 

■  '  ^       .  "         ^  •  ^  W 

meanings  exhibifefed  by  participation  in  the  implementation 

*of  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model  instructional  units. < 

?  The  assessment  was 'directed  at  measuring  changes  all  the 

^     '  sefaantic-dif  f  erential  meanings  of  career  ^ducatioil,   Indus-  ' 

^    atrial  arts,  and  vocational  Aduc^ation  exhibited -by WiSmentary 

teachers*  of  th^^^j^  Public  Schools,  Mes^a,  Arizona.  )  The  ' 

study  revealedv  that  pos^itive  changeis  in  the  potency ,  ac^iv| 

ity  an^^-i!o tal  ^aonc^     scores  of  industrial  arts  resulted 

f rop  partibjipa^tio^^in  implementation  of  career  education  . 

V  /instructional  units.    ; Some  a^<?iBence  "was  yielded  «ri>(^ica^ 

tHat  teachers  who  became  ,  irlvolved^in  career^  ^u^ation   )  ' 

activities  tended  to  view  rail  three  concep-ts  moi^  pb 

tively.     Male  teacheris -viewed  jcareer  ^education  and 


.  ^        'William  F .  Smith ,  Career  _  ,  _      .  » ^  -        -    ,       I  ^ 
and  Vocational  Education— A^ Semantic-Diff e^rentxal  Sttid/ 
(unaublishdd  t>h.D.  dissertation,  Arizona  State  University , 
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TuscpriV  Arizona,  January  19^74). 
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I       indusjtri'.S4^  arts  more  positively  than  female  teachers.  The 


Tre^trl  tsr'  afnd  concl  us  iofis  of  the  study  indicated  definite^ 

•'•^  ■  -  ■  ■  \  V  .    ^  .  '  ■ 

implicatio«ijg^  for  future  research  concerning  the  three  con- 

-t  ,     .  ■     ■  . 

■  ■  ♦« 

,  c-€pts .  -       -—^  . 


)  *  V         ^    A  recent  study      assessed  attitudes  ®f  erementa.rY  and 

secondary  school  teachers  and  principals  infanta  Clara  . 
School  Districty  California ,^£oWard  implementation  of  a  new 
^  career  education  cUr^^^jli_^^<  Th^  study  r Sealed  \Jiat 

teachers  consideired  themselves  to  be  less  well  informed     .     ^ ) 


about  career  education  than  tt^ey  were  about  any  othef^  cur- 
.j-Mf   riculum  areas.     The' results  further  indicated  that  career 
education  was  considered  less  necess^a-ry  th^n  other  new. 
progjfatns  and  teachers  were  less  well  informed- about  it, 
;  .Finally r  whrle  the  data  indicated  that  educators  vary  in 
their'  specif  id  attitude^and  their  general  f  avorability 
toward  qareer  education,  no  r^isjiobl  was  actually  reported 
as  being  unfavorable^a^sed  on*  th^  sample  ^pf  respQudents. 

^  Relevance  Of  Attitudinal  Stiidies  . 


■  ^  y 


Career ^gUBducat ion  has,  implications  for  the  total  edu-  - 

cational  procejns  well,  beyond  histdriqal  educational  reforms 

^        •  1  f       •  i 

and  proposed  charfges.     Since  educational  change  has  tradi-  ^ 

•    tionally  been  a  result  <^f  the  actions  o^severa|  groups  , 

^^Robert  M,   Kaplan  and  David. Gross^  "Measuring 
Dispositions —Toward  the  -ImplementJation  of  Career  Education 
in  the  Classroo)m, "     Papers  on  Caxsieer  Education  Cur^riculuro 
(Palo  Ai^Of,  California:     American^  Institute  for^  Research,  > 
July' 197 1)^  p^ges  ^9-14 •  *  '  <  / 
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the  b^sric  attitudes  or  opinions  of  such  groups  must  be  con- 


i^eg^jjbr^n :  r-^^^^^      te-ea ree^— endMc^^  t i t u^e&  of  iitr^ 


dividuals  can  often  be .correlated  with  their  respective 
actiions  relative*  to  various  subjects.     Davi^  contended 
that  attitudes  are  of ten  reflected  in  an  individual's 
involvement  with  subjects  toward  wtaich  they  are  held.  ^ 


0- 


>  ? 


^     ..individual '  s  perception  and  de^re^  of  involvement  in  the 

> world  around  him/her  arq  directly  related  to  attitudes 

and  envi-i*onmental  factors  qver  which  he/she  has 'limited 
co^^^l .  ,  .   ^  ,  ^  ' 


f 

\     I       Attitudinal  studies  or  survey  research  is  hailed  by 
'^nuli^rou^'"  resa^rcj^^rs  as  the  mo^t  accurate  means  of  measur- 
ing ^opinions  of  individuals ^toward  specif ic  concepts . 
According  to  Van  Dalen,       industrial,,  political^  educa- 


tionalpand  other  leaders  ^ek  knowledge  of  various  publics 

\  ■ '      •    ^        .  '■ 

opinions,  attitudes,  and  preferences  relative  to  various 

•      •  --  , 

decisions  to  be  made,, rather  than  formulating  policies  on 

•      ■  .  • 

'the  "basis  of  private  hunches*,  blind  guesses  or  pressure- 

group  demahds/   Educators  who  wish  to  improve  existing 

programs  or>  inetho^Ssonay  survey  how  others  ^have  solved 

similar  problems..  * 


'     .  2^E.  G.  l)avis,   "Attitude  Change,"     A  Review  and . BiBlt-y- 

ography  of  Selected  Research   (New  York:-;  John' Wiley  and 
Sons,    1964)  ;  ^  \  ~  - 

^'^Deoboli  B.  Van  Dalen,  Understanding  Educational      \\  ( 
Research  (Chicago,   lUinois:  McGraw-Hill,   19  66);  pages 
214-215.  .  "       •  \  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
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As  such,  the  attitudes  of  all  levels  of  educators,  / 


4> 
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^Students  a<id  the  general  public  can  be  assumed  to  ^be,  of 
considerabl^e  influence  on  the  success 'or  failtire  of  career 
'  education.     This  assumption  has  been  furtheip. substantiated 
by  the  numerous  authorities  cit6d  in  t5his  study, 

SUltHU^ 


^  J  / 

r^-i4w  of  liter< 


A 


Th^  informa1:ion  in  the  r^-i4w  of  literature  support 
the  following  summary  statements  of  releVaifce  to^this  study; 
\    ^     1.     The  general  public  and  educators  desire  educa- 
tional change, 
2'.     The  attitudes  of  jslfudents,  parents ^j^^Mlhers /  ^ 
^  college  facul^'ty  and  otliers  toward  edl^ftxon  are<^ 

c5f  vitalt  interest  to  educational  leaders  'charged 

^  .... 
with  developing,  disseminating  and  implementing 

educational  programs.  .  ^  ^^.^ 

3.  Colleges  of  education  jieed  to  respond  effectively 
to  the  objectives  SQy/zor  education  by  external 
forces. 

5 

4.  Segments  of  th^  general  public  and  educators 
generally  agree  that  career  education  has^  positive 

*  implications  for  all  of  education. 

5.  Attitudinal  studies  have  been  conducted  and  are 
currently  underway  to  identify  the  attit^es  to- 
ward the  career  education  concept  of  the  public 
and  various  educational ti^froi^B  atid  to  identiify 


"^7 
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various  blocking  variables  to  the  concept's 


full  ±mpd:ementatra:on^        7  —  ^^^^ 
6v     The  attittides  held  by  edijcationa]^  ifesers  such 
'as  college  of  education  'faculty  members  could 
affeQt  the  degree  to  which  concepts  of  career 
education  are  pursued.. 
7.     Teachers  and  teach^er '  educates  who  become  in x- 
volved  in  career  education  are  more  positive 
toward  the  concept  of  career  edlucationj|piiian 


\ 


those  educators  who  do  not.  .  - 

The  32  career  education  related  attitude  state- 
ments' derived  from  the  Institute  for  Educational 
Development's  career  education  study  and  sub- 
jected  to  extensive  factor  analysis  by  The  ^ 
Center  for  Vocational  and  Technical  Education's 
data  pr^T^essVrit^  sta        have  been  used  with  ^ 
other  educational  groups. 
9.     Thd  Likert-type  scale  has  been  used  extensively 
in,  surveying  the  attitudes  of  various  groups 
toward  educational  concep^^and  practices. 


\ 
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CHAPTER -III 


PROCEDURE 


Based  on  the  Reviewed  research  and  related  literature, 
a  rationale  for  study  of  attitudes  toward  the  career 

.education  concept  was  cons toructed .     The  rationale  was  used 
to  support  this  study  of  the  attitudes  of  college*  of  educ.a- 
tion  faculty  members  toward  career  education  as  comp^ed  t»o 
the  attitudes  of  public  school  j^eacheirs,   patents  and  stu- 
dents.  ^  The  primary  research  study  on  which  this  rationale 
was  built  was  a  study  completed^  in  February,   1972  by  the 
Institute  for/Educational  Developmept   ( I .  E .  [>.  )     In  which 
public  school  teachers,   parents  and  students  in  sxx  school 
districts  engagied  in  the  piloting  and  implementation  of  the 
C?W^rehensi\/o  Career  Education  Model   (CCEM)  were  asKed  to 
respond  to  a  series  of  attitude  statements  regarding  the 

career  education  concept.     As  a  result  of . a  factor  analysis 

*■  ■  "  •  t       ■      ■  ■ 

of  the  instrument  used     in  the  Institute,  for  Educational 

Development    (I.E.D. )   study  to  measure  public  school . teacher 

o 

'C  ■  - 
 %  ■  ^                             ■         ■  .       V  ■ 

,  ^Henry  M.  Drickell  and  garol  B.  Asla\ni^n,  Attitudes  • 
Toward, Career  Education.     A  Re^rt  of  an  Ini-tial.  Study  of  ' 
Puf)il, 'staff  and  Parent  Opinions  in  Atlanta ,  |  Hackengack , 
Jefferson  County,  Los  Angeles ^  Mesa  and  PoVttiac^  (Nevf.York; 
Institute  for  Educational  Deve||gment,  1972);. 
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attitudes,   th:^rty-two  statements  ufeed  in  this  study  were. 

tion.     Each  of  these  statements  was  responded  to  by  students, 
parents  and  public  scho«d  teachers  in  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Development  ( I . E . D . )  study  conducted  in  the  six 
school  districts  involved  in  the  Cdmprehensive  Career  Edu- 
cation Model   (CCEM).     These  thirty-two  statements  and  a  set 
of  pertinent  demographic  c^stions  comprised  the  instrument 
used  to  measure  the  attitudes  of  college  of  education 
faculty  Imembers  toward  career  education. 

-  i      ■  \      :  c 

'   Population  and  Sample  ^^--h 
gollcqe  of  Education  Faculty  v 

Faculty  members  of . purposively  selected  colleges  of. 
education  composed  oae  of  the  four  groups  in  the  exploratory 
study.  •    The 'thrqa  additional  study  <jroups  were  students, 
parents  and  public  school  teachers  in  six  selected  public 

'    •  c 
school  systems.  \       ■  *  ^  * 

'since  one  of  the  primary  objectives  of  the  study  vas 
to  measure  . the  degree* of  agreement  or  disparity  axisting 
between  college  of  education,  faculties  toward  career  educa- 
tion and  those  of  parents,   public  school  teachers  and  stu- 
dents exposed"*!©  career  cdiication  in.  public  school  settings, 
it  was  important  to  involve  college  fafculty  members  who  also 
had  some  degree  of  awareness  of  the  career  education  concept 
Thus,   the  three  institut,ions  ^ere  select^  on' the  basis  of  , 
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their  current  interest  and  investment  in  career  education. 

,  '  -  ^    1 .  ..."     /  .  .  .    .  .  ^  • 

This  interest  or  involvement  included  faculty  and  adminis- 
trator attendance  at  the  National  Career  Education  Coji- 
ferences,  on^ing  career  education  R&D  projects  and  coop- 
erative efforts  with  local  educational  agencies.  For 
example,   the  Michigan  State  University  College  of  Education 
is  in  the  process  of   (1)   developing  an 'operational  defini- 
tion  of  career  education,    (2)   developing  broad  objectives 
for  the  college's  efforts,  and   (3)  developing  three  pro-  ^ 
posed  plans  for  college  involvement.     College  faculty  mem- 
bers in^uded  teacher  educators,  counseling  and~\uidance 
personnel  and  professofs  of  educational  administration. 
The  faculty  members  of   the  three  colleges  of  education  who 
"  participated  in  this  study  included:     Michigan  S,tate  Uni- 
versity, Oregon  State  University  and  the  University  of  - 
Missouri.        ^  • 

A  simple  random  sampling  tephnique  was  employed  to 
select  the  sample  for  the  study  from  each  college  of  edu- 
^.iaation.     Sample  size  was  arrived  at  through  use  of  the 
^-  table  of  appropriate  sizes  of  simple  .random  samples 
•  .  contained  in  the  Sampling  and  St;atistics  Handbook  for 


f  . 


i  r— 

.,    .^Raymond  N.   Hatch,   "Meeting-  the  Challenge  ©f^^Career 
Education,"     Report  of  Career  Education  Council    (East  Lans 
ing,  Michigjan:  "WIchigBn  State  University,   1973),  page  3. 
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Surveys  in  Education.^  Since  the.  commonly  used  confidence 
intervals^*  for  eSucTtTonaF  research'^^a 

the  researcher  determined  the  most  appropriate  level  for 

this  study  was   .99  with 'a  desired  precision  of  j:  .5  percent. 

Thi^oquired  a  minimum  sample  size  of  285  for  a  population 

size  of  500  which  approximatp^i  the  accessible  population 

for  this /study   (see  Table  U,.    )a  60  percent  sample  of  each 

of  tlic  throe  f-aculties  was  askid  to  participate  in  the 

study  which  slightly  exceeded^the  required  size  foi;  the 

.  » 

population  size  hnd  level  of  desired  precision  for  this 

study .  '  '  . 

..  W  sample  for  the  study  wa.s  selected  by  randomly 

selecting  10  pages  .in  the  Rand  Corporation/  ^^_Mmion_Ran- 
dom  Digits, ^  and' then  a  starting  point  was. randomly  select- 
ed on  each  page."    from  this  starting  point,   the  next  20  ■ 
'  -     consecutive  numbers  Were  taken.     Of  these  20  selection^?, 
the  first  15  non-rodundant  numbers  were  selected  as  indi- 
cations of   the  'faculty  nipmbers  which  yo.re  included  in  the 
sample.     This  procedure .yielded  the  individual  sample  size 

 —  —  .  ,  ^.    ■    V  ■ 

^Appr-ndix  to  Sampling  And  Statistics  HandbQok  foj 
-     <;nrvnvs  in  EducatiotK  ( i^rfix  1  minar^^_Editionj_  (Washington, 
D?cyr  Research  Dt^^ision  of  the  ijational  Ecjiucation  Associa- 
tion,   196  5)  page  134. 

4 sampling  and  Statistics  Handi>ook  for  Surveys  ^n  ' 
-     /      ^vin^.ti^^H-TTreliminary  Edition)    (Washington,  D .C.  :  Research 
*       Division  o^  the  Natibnal  Education  Association,   1965)  > 
'       '  page'  289.  .  .  .  '  • 

'  /       '  '    V  Million  Random  Digits. with  100,000  Norma^_,flcv^-^ 

■  ates   (Hew  York:  The  Free  Press,   1966).  ^  ^ 
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for  each  college  of  education  or  a  total  of  299  college'"' 
faculty  tnembers  who  were  asked  to  participate  in  the  study. 

Table  Udepicts  the  response  level  by  college  of  education^ 
faculty  to  the  iTiailed>?4^stionnaire.     Total  response ,.J.n- 
cluding  mailed  and^telephg^  £oll<^-upv  amounted  to  248^ 
responses  or  82.94  percent.     Six  additional  responses  were 
received  whic^  were  incomplete  and\thus  were  not, included 
in  the  study.     Kerlinger^  has  reported  on  the  problem  of 
generally  poor  response  levels  to  mailed  questionnaires. 
According  to  Kerlinger,   response  levels  of  less  than  40 
to  50  percent  are  conunon.     Researchers  must  often  be  sat- 
isfied  with  a  50  or  60  percent  return.     Returns  ol  greater 
magnitude  are  rare.     The  returned  percent  of  mailed  ques- 
tionnaires in  this  study  would  appear  to  be  adequate  and 
further  indicate  that  the  topic  of  career  education  is. 
worthy  of  investigation  and  of  particular  interest  to  the  • 
participants  in  this  study.        \  . 

.( 

■■■-■«  .  V 


Fred  N.   Kerlinger^   Foiinc^tions  of  Ejehavioral  Re- ^ 
scardh    (New  York:     Holt,   Rinehart  and  Winston/-1964) . 
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TABLE  1 


Total 

Total 

College 

Possible 

Total 

Institution 

of 

Respond- 

Respond- 

% 

Education 

ents 

ents' 

Staff 

(Sample 

Size) 

 - — >_  —  ■  — —     ■ — - 

¥ 

Michigan  5tat(^  University  226 

136 

105 

11 . 

21 

University  of  Missouri 

117 

-$9 

'84. 

62 

Oregon  State  University 

77 

44' 

95. 

65 

TOTALS 

498 

299  y 

24  8 

82. 

94 

Students,   Parents, arid  Teachers  . 

The  data  collected  by  the  Institute  for  Educational 
Deveiopment  on  parents,  public  school  teacliers  and  students 
in  the  ^ix  Comprehensive*  Career  Education  Model  (CCEM) 
'school  districts  or  field  sites  was  compared  with  that  col- 
lected  by  the  investigator  in  collegfe^r^f  education.  This 
included  data  collected  throuq^h  an  attitude  inventory  ad- 
ministered by  the  Institute  for  Educational  Development 
(I.E.D'.)   to  6,400 'parents,   4,000  professional  staff,  and 
3,800,^7-12  grade  students  in  Pont^iac,  Michigan;  Hackens^cli, 
New  Jersey ;  .Atlanta^'^eorgia;  Mesa,  Arfzona;;  Jefferson;,  - 

County,  .Colorado;   and  Los  Angelas,'  California.     Of  the 

•  ^' 

4 , 000'  professional  staff ,   aRproximately  3,800  were  pablic 

<  •  .  \ 

school  teachers.     A  probaijility  sampling .  technique  was  us(jd 
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in  the  Institute  for  Educ^ional  Development   (I.E.D.)  s^dy 
to  selecTtiSs  study  group.     Pupils  we ^^"^asm  B^lnak^^ 
systematic  raftdom  selection  of.  complete  cfSssrooiis  (100% 
administration  to  all  pupils  within  each  classroom  selected 
in  Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model   (CC?M)  schools)". 
During,  tho  selection  process',  every  CCEM  school  was  elig- 
iDle  for  contributing  classrooms  to  the  simple.     The  numbeif 
of  classrooms  chosen  from  each  school  was  proportionate  to 
\ho  number,  of- students  in  the  school.     Every  classroom  ih 
grade^b  7-l^in  each,  of  the  CCEM  schocHs  had  the  same  prob- 
'abUity  of  being  included  in  the  sample*.     A  sample  of  2^ 
^assrooms  in  grades  7-12  was  identified  as  follows  far      .  * 
the  Institute  for  Educational  Development   (I.E. CM  study: 
A  quota  sheet  of  th«> schools  in  the  sample  wit^  the  desig-. 
natcd  number  of  classrooms  to  be  selectc-d  from  that  school 
was  forwarded  to  the  Local  Education  Agency   (LEA)-  projece  ^ 
•staff.     Usincj  the  quotha  sheet,   a  liBl^of  random  numbers 
supplied  by^the  Institute  for  Educational  Development 
(I.E.L).)   and  a  roster  o£  teachers  in  the  eligible  grades, 
the  Local  Education  Agency    (I^EA).  administrator  identified  , 
the  specific  classrooms  to  bel  chosen  in  each  school  the 
Institute,  for  Educational  Develo^C^t  ( I .  E  .  D. )   study.  For 
/juni^or  and  senioXigh  schools,  homeroom  teachers^  we^e 
\vypically 'iistod.     If  no  homerooms  were  designated. 


■^Henry.M.   Brickell  -and  Carol  B.  Aslanian,  Attitudes 
Toward  Career  Education.     February,  1972.  ^ 
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teachers  of  classes  in  which  attendance  was  taken  for  th^ 

state  records  were  used  for  the  master  list.     The  Local 
Education  Agency   (LEA)   administya tor  was  asked  to  use  his 
own  professional  judgment  in  deciding  how  to  sample  class- 
rooms in  non-gradod,    team-teaching,  or  other  unconventional 
arrangements.     The  parent  samples  were  drawn  automatically 
with  the  pupil  samples • 

-  ^  Study  Design 

This  study  was  specifically  designed  to  utilisie  de- 
scriptive research  me thodology .  -^The  design  represents  an 
effective  means  of  assessing  the  attitudes  of  fadulty  mem- 
bets  of  colleges  of  education  toward  thccareei-  education^ 
c1|^W^ept.     It  further  provided  results  of  a  nature  which 
could  be  compared  \>ith  the  results  of   the  study  conducted 
by  "the  Institute  for  Educational  Development  .  (I .  E .  D;^.)  ,  of^ 
public  school,  teachers ,   parents  and  students  attitudes 
toward  career  education.  ' 

The  study  began  by  oicamining  the '  importance  of  the 
attitudes  of  educators  to  the  adopticyfTof  new  innovations  . 
such  as  the  career  education  concept.     Once  the  importance 
of  such"*attitudos  was  identified,'  a  roviqw  o"f  the  litera- 
ture was  conducted  to  determine  the  iripor  tapr6eof  public 


^Ibid. 
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and  professional  attitudes  toward  the^ career  education 


concept.    •  . 

utilizing  a^et  of  32  attitudinal  statements  relat- 
ing to  the  acceptance  and  adoption  of  tlie  career  education  .. 
concept  identified  in  a  recent  study  by  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Development   (I.E.D.),  a  questionnaire  , was  con- 
structed to  assess  the  attitudes  toward  career  education 
of  faculty  members  of  Michigcin  State  University  Oregon 
State  University  and  the  Univer^jrtfjfc^^^^Missouri's  Colleges 
of'  Education.     Additional  demographic  questions  were  used 
to  more  accurately  identify  the  population  surveyed.     This^  ^ 
instrument  gave  the  writer  a  basis  on  which  to  assess  the 
attitudes,        college  of  education  faculty  membei;*  vtiward  ^ 
career  education  as  well  as  yielded jpesults  which  could  be 
compared  with  those  arij^ed  at  in.  the  study  by  ttr&  Ind titut©' 
for  Educational  Development   (I.E.D.)   of  the""  a t titviaes  of 
public  school  teachers,   parents  and  students  toward  the 
career  education  concept.  .  '       .  « 

As  survey  «(^estionnaires  were  retjurocd,   the  data  were 
analyzed,   compiled  and  described  for  comparison  with  the 
^Institute  for  Educatiojial  Development   (I.E.D.  )•  study  re- 
sults.    The  final  step  in  tfie  design  wa6  to  i^tef^et  the 
study  results  into  clear  and  concise  findings  accurately 
.reflecting  answers  to  the  research  objectiv^h*«^osed  in  the 
study  which*aro  ptijsented  in  Chapter  4.  ^ 


.  Instrumentation,  and  Data  Collection 
College  of  Education  Faculty 

Crucial  to  accurately  assessing  attitudes  of  college 
of  education  faculty  members  and  com,paring  their  attitudes 
with  the  attitudes  of  public  school  teachers ,  parents  ana^. 
students  toward  the  career  education  concept  was  the  devel- 
opment  of  an  effective  data  collection  instrument.  The 

i  '  ' 

instrument  was  constructed  in  the  form  of  a  mailed  question- 
naire which  is  dividetf^ into  three  parts.     Part  I  was  de- 
signed  to.  solicit  demographic  data  which  described  educators 
in  terms  .of  experience,  age , -academic  preparation  and  other 
key  data-  to  assist  the  investigator  in  interpreting  their 
responses  and  satisfy  the  research  objectives  posed. 

Parts  II  and  III  of  the  instrument  assessed  the 
attitudes  of  faculty  members  of  colleges  of  education  con- 
cerning  statements  related  to  the  diffusion  ^nd  adoption 
of  the  career  education  concept.    i^The  thirty+two  attitud-  . 
inal  statements  identified  for  use  in  Part  it  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire were  the  result  of  ^a  factor  analysis  of  the 

.  -      -  'i 

Institute  for  Educational  Development   (I.E.D.)  attitHde 
instrument  completed  by  personnel- at  The  Center  for  Voca- 
tional  and  Technical  Education  at  The  Ohio'State  University. 

The  factor  analysis  was  computed  on  the  entire  set  . 
of  data  collected  from  the  public  school  teachers  who. 
responded  to  the  Institute  for  Educational  Development 
(I.E.D.)   instrument.     This  analysis  resulted  in  the 
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reduction  of  tie  original  55  oVtitude  statements  to  "32 
statements  and  two  factors.     The  two  factors  identified 
for  use  in  categorizing  each  of  the  32  attitude  statements 
were  "acceptance  of  principles;  and  concepts  of  career  edu- 
cation"  and  "commitment  or  actual  involvement."  J^bsen's 
s.tudy  provided  a  detailed  report  of  how  the  various  atti- 
tude statements  were  divided  between  , the  two  factors  and  a 
list  of  the  item-test  cof relations  associated  with  each  of 
the. attitude  statements.     Those  32  statements  were  used  in 
this -study  so  as  to  allow  the  writer  to  compare  the  re- 
sults of  the  data  collected  with  the  results  of  the  Insti- 
tute for  Educational  Development   (I.E^D.).  attitude  study  ' 
of  public  school  teachers,  parents,   and  students  in  the 
six  comprehensive  Career  Education  Model   (CCEM)'  pilot 

■ 

school  districts. 

An  agree-fe-disagree,   five-point  attitude  rating 
.  scale, that  includes  a  neutral  middle  position  to  measure 
uncertain  attitudes  was  assigned  to  each  of  the  32 
statements.     This  scale  was  used  to  solicit-  from  the  re- 

1 

spondents  the  degree  of  ^mpoirtance  each  statemen^  had  for 
the  educating,  of  students."    Ten  members  of  The  Ohio  State  j 
'university,  College  of  Education  faculty  were  selected  as 
the  pilot  study  group  to  respond  to  the  draft^ questionnaire 


tion     (unpublisr^c-    aq 

■ity,  Columbus,  Ohio,  1973),  page  49 


vers; 


Each  faculty  member  was  asked  to  Respond  critically  to  all 
aspects  of  the  questionnaire;  denoting  all  shortcomings  in 
design  and  .content.     The  questionnaire  was  refine^  using 
^the  results  of  this  pilot  study. 

The  initial  mailing  of  instruments  to  respondents,  was 

completed  June  25,   1973.     A.  follow-up  letter  and  instrument 

J* 

was  mailed  July  27  to  all  non-respondents.     On  September  iS , 
1973,  a  10  percent  random  sample  was  drawn  from  the  57  non- 
respondents  using  a  table  of  random  numbers.     A  total  of  six 
college  faculty  members  were' telephoned  and  asked  to  re- 
spond to  the  60  items  comprising  .the  survey  questionnaire 
Csee  Appendix  A).     In  addition  to  responding  to  the  ques- 
tions,  each  faculty  meif±»er  was  questioned  regarding  a 
r^a4on  for  their  failure  to  respond  to.  the  survey  question- 
naire.    Five  of  th&jsix  faculty  memberis  had  recently  re- 
turned  t^Qf  summer  vacation  and  had  just  reviewed  the 
mailed  c^lieW^onnaire  and  fpllow-up.     One  college  faculty 
^member''  indicated  that  he  had  not  received  the  original 
questionnaire  or  follow-up. 

A  comparison  of  the  responses  to  the  questions  iri  the 
mailed  instrument  by  the . six  college  faculty  members  caired 
did  not  indi9ate  any  substantial  degree  of  difference  when 
compared  with  the  242  respondents  who  maiied  their  respon- 
ses.    The  six  telephone  responses  were  combined  wi^h  the 
other  242  raising  the  overall  response  level  to  248/ 
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Students,  Parents  and  Teachers  ^ 

 ' —   -   —  -~ — 

The  questionnaire  used  to  collect  data  concerhing  the 

attitudes  toward  career  education  of'  students ^  p^^rents 

■  ■  # 

and  public  school  teachers  in*  thei  six  Comprehensive  Career 
Education  Model   (CCEM)    sites,  was  developed  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Educational  Development  (I.E.D.).     The  Comprehen- 
sive  Career  Education  Model    (CCBM)   attitude  survey  instru- 
ment items-  conceptualized  vyejre  reLated  directly  to  the 
learning  activities  associated  with  career  education.  In 
order  to  qualify  ea^h  item  developed,  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Development   (I.E.D.)   personnel  examined  them 
as.to  their  rcla.tionship  to  the  career  education  program 
ae  conceptualized  versus  ttie  traditional  curriculum.  Con- 
tent validity  was  arrived  ait  Ipy  Institute  for  Educational 
Development  personnel  through!  development,  piloting  and 
modification  of  a  draft  invedtory-  with  a  c^perating  school 

district  similaj  to  the  six  GCEM  LEA's.     A  55  item  inven- 

-         ■  ■      -  -        ■    ■        I  ■  .  »  ' 

to ry  resulted  f^rom  this  endeavor.- ' 

In  the  absence  of  a  yalfid  external  criteria  for  th( 

inventory.   Institute  for-  Educational  Development  (I.E.^^) 

further  tfeste'd  the  inven^ry  through  a  construct  validar 

tion  effort.     The  basic  approadj}  is  based  on  the  55  i/tems 

in  the-iriventory  being  included  in  a  larger  question/jire . 

The  additional  items  in  ^his  questionnaire  wer«  iteiis  re- 

lated  to  respondent's  knowledge  of  and  experience  ijn 


n  { 


career  education.     THe"  proposed  logic  for  the  inventory's 
construct  validation  was^  the  ejctensiveness  of  the  yidivid- 
ual's  knowledge  and  experience  in  career  education  will 
directly  relate  to  the  definity.  and  stability  of  his  alLi- 
tude  toward  the  concfet^t*     The  attitude  statements  were 
found. to  be  the  strongest  in  terms  of  emphasizing,  t/ie 
importance  of  career  education  in  schools. 

Students  were  asked  to  respond  to  the  questionnaire 

I 

in  the  classroom.     Each  pupil  in  grades  7-12-  receiving  an 
attitude  inventory  was  also  given  a  questionnaire  to  der- 
liver  to  his/heJr  parents.     All  prof essionaa  ,^ersonnel  in 
the  Comprehensive  Career,  Education  Model    (OCKM)  schools 

>were  administered'  attitude  questionnaires/    The  average  . 
return  rate  for  each  of  the, three  groups/ of  respondents 

^was:      (1)   Studerfts   (86  percent),,  parents    (64  percent),  and 
public  school  teachers    (83  percent).  *All  the  data  for 
the  study  were  collected  during  the  Week  of  January  17,1972 

/  S  t  udy  Ass  ump 1 1 ons 
Ass.ufnpti(5ns  were  made  by  the  researcher  to  include; 
1.^   The  faculties  of  all  three  colleges  of. education 
have  comparable  backgrounds  in  the  area  of 

nation  Since   (a")   all  three  faculties 
Have  been  invoj>sd  in  state  qnd/or  local  carfeer 
education  efforts,'   (bV/tH^  dean  of  each  of  the 
three  faculties  attend^  tfie  National  Conference 


on  Career  Education  for  Co llcgo' Deans ,    (c)  faculty 
of  each  of  the  three  colleges  of  education  were 
presented  at  the  National  Conference  on  Career- 

, Education  for  Colltegp^of  Education  Administrators, 
and   (d)   members  of  erach  of  the  three  faculties 
were  represented  at  the  Annual  National  Vocational 
and.  Technical  Teacher  Education  Seminar  on  Career 
Education  and  the  1972  American' Vocational  Lduca- 
tioT^  Association  Convention  which  focused  on 
career  education. 

2.  The  attitude"  survey -instrument  derived  by  the 
Institute  for  Educational  Development  and  the 
factor  analysis  of  that  instrument  completed  by 
data' processing  personnel  at  The  Center  for  Vclr  a- 
tional  and  Technical  Education  are  valid. 

3.  Career  education  is  a  viable  approach  to  tht^ 
learning  process  which  has  implications  for  .ill 
of  pdwcafcipn  and  warrants  further  study. 

4.  '  Facultij  members  of  colleges  of  education  play  a 

substantial  role  in  the  implementation  of  educa- 
tional concepts,  of- which  career  education  is  no 

0 

exception. 

5.  The  time'  interval  between  the  attitude  survey  of 
studcrits,  parents  and  teachers  toward  career  edu- 

''  cation  , and.  the  attitude  survey  of  college  of 


education  faculty'  mombors  toward  the  career  edu- 
cation concept,  was  not  extensive  enough  to 
effect  the  results  of  this  study. 

study  Delimitations  and/or  Limitations 
The  ability  to  generalize  the  data  ar>rived  at  in  this 
study  to  similar  educational  institutiohs  is  limited 
due  to  the  nature  of   the  research  sample  selection, 
procedures.     The  students,   parents  and  public  school 
teachers  were  selected  based  on  their  involvement  in  the. 
Comprehensive  Career  Education  Model    (CCEM) .     The  throe 
col leges^^^^jt.  education  were  selecte'd  on  the  h^sis  of  thrir  v 
involvement  in  career  Oducation  and  willingness  to  partici 
pate  in  the  study.  • v  t 

Analysis  of  Data 
The  findings  concerning  each  of  the  objectives  stated 
in  Chapter  1/  are  reix:)rtfed  in  detail  in  Chapter  IV.  Since 
all  data  collected  in  thfc  study  were  nominal,  only  per--- 
ccntages  and  non-parame  :r ic  statistical  procedures  were 
used  to  derive  meaning fjl  information  for  the  study  objec- 
tives.    The  statistical  treatment  varied  according  to  each 
research  objective  stated.     Specifically,,  chi  square, 
Cramer's  V  and  a  post  hoc  confidence  interval  procedure 
for  k  independent  samples  were  the  non-parametric  statis-. 
tical  measures   that  were  utilized  to  analyze  the  data 
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concerted.     The  probabil  ityj  level   Cor  xooccting  ,or  not  rc- 
joctiny  all.  null  hyr^otheses  was   .03.  ^- 

The  study  objectives  and  analysis  techniques  used  for 
•each  arG*bricfly  outlined  below:  ^  ,  ^ 

Objective  1;^   To  identify  areas  of  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement  between  college  of  education  faculty  and 
st^udentG,   parentis'  and  public  school   teachers  regardr 
ing  career  education  concepts.  ^ 
Analysis ;     The  chi  square   test  for;  homogeneity  was 

"used  for  this  analysis  since   invi  iv  i  ciivi  1  s  in  the  dif- 

*  /  * 

ferent  colunuis  of  the  contingency  talkie  arc  regarded 

as  samples   from  separate  and  distincrt  populations. 
According  to  Glass  and  Stanley,        the  chi   square  test 
in  this  instance  is-'regarded  as  a   test,  of  homogeneous 
populations.     The  chi  square  test   was  used  in  this 
case  to  compare  students,   parents,   public  school 
teachers  and  college  o£  c'ducation  faculty  samples  oi 
the  four  populations   in  terms  f)f  ^distributions. 
According  to  Hays,       the  i nference  drawn  from  a  sig- 
nificant result,  or  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis, 
is  that  the  different  samples  do  not  represent  tlio 
same  population  distribution.     In  this 'case,  the 


^^Cene  V.   Glass  and  Julian  C.   Stahley,  Statistical 
^thods  in  Edxica t ion  and  Psychology   (Cnglewobd  Cliffs,  New 
^sey :     Prentico^iall ,    Inc.,   1 9T0T ,   page  333.  .  ^ 

I  '       '  /      ^^William  L.   Hays,   Statist^ics  for  Psychologists 

'^  (/hicago:   Holt,   Rinehart  and  VUnston,    1963)^  .pages  594-595 
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individual  populations  are  partitioned  into  mutually 

exclusive  and  exhaustive  subclasses.     For  this  chi  r. 

»  12 

square  test,  Marasculio  stated: 

Consider  .K  populations  from  which  random  samples 
of  size  Ui,   N2 .   .    .    0   N)^  are  selected.     After  the 
samples,  are  obtained,   let  each  individual r  element 
be  assigned  to  one  and  only  one  of  the  following 
set  of  mutually  exclusive  and  exhaustive  slibsets 
A^,   A2'.    .    .   ,   Aj.     The  hypothesis  to  be  tested  is 
that  the  multinominal  probability  distributions  for 
each  of  the . populations  are  identical  or  homogeneous. 

The  formula  for  this  chi  square  test  is 


K=l  i=l 


E(X^i)  ^ 


where  =  observed  frequency  of  the  i'th  subset  of 

population  K  and  I^(X)^j^)   =  estimated  expected  fre- 
quency of   the  ith  subset  of  population  K. 

For  each  contingency  table  found  to  be  signifi- 
cant, a  post  hoc  analysis  was  completed  using  the  post 
\  hoc  confidence  interval  procedure  fop  k  independent 
^amples  as  described  by  Marasculio.     This  was  done  to 
determine  what  differences  between  the  sample  distri- 
btitions  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  null  hypothesis. 
MaVasculio  claimed  th6re  is  often  reason  to  believe 
thAt  attitudes  or  other  variables  differ  across 
different  populations,  but  specifically  why  the  null 


^^Leonard  A.  Marasculio,   Statistical  Methods  for  Be- 
havioral Science  Research   (New  Yorks  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company'^   1971)^  pages  382-385. 
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hypothesis  is  rejected  is  not  distinguishable  from 
the  results     of  f  chi  square  test  for  hbrnogenei tj^. 
He  also  contends  that  there  is  only  about  one  way  to 
determine  why  the  null  hypothesis  is  rejected  and  it 

is  to  use  the  post  hoc  method  to  locate  the  sources 

/  13  . 

of  variability.     Marascul^o       recommends  the  extension 

of  Scheffe's  Method  of  Multiple  Contrasts  to  the  chi 

square  test  and  describes  it  aa  follows: 

The  chi  square  analog  to  Scheffe's  theorem.  In 
the  limit  the  probability  is   (1-a)    that  .simultane- 
ously for  all  linear  contrast  of  the  form 
t|>=aiPi+a;;p.^+  ...   +a^p^,  where  a,   +  a^  +  •••+a^=  0, 

One  of  the  interpretations  that  may  be  given  to  this 
theorem  is  that  if  X  >         (l-a),   then  either  the 

hypothesis  of  equal  p  vaJucs  is  not  |rue  or  an  event 
of  probability  a  has  occurred.     If  X  >   2     (l-a)^  then 

there  is  at  least  one  linear  contrast  of  the  para- 
meters that  is  different  from  0.     And  if 
X  <    o     (1-a),   then  all  confidence  intervals  computed 
X^ 

on  a  post  hoc  basis  will  be  certain  to  include  the 
value  of  0.     But  note,   if  X^>y2      (l-a)   and'  the 

-  1 

deciaion  is  made  to  reject  the  hypothesis,  then  there 
exists  at  leact  one  confidence  interval  that  will  not 
inc lude  0.  v 

The  sources  of  significant  variability  are  determined 
as  a  result  of  the  respective  confidence  intervals 
including  0   (not  significant)  or  excluding  0  (signifi 
cant) . 


Ibid. ,   pages  380-381. 
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ObiectivG  li   To  determine  what  variables  are  associated 
with  th0  aj:titudes  of  college  of  education  faculty 
members  toward  career  education  concepts.  '\ 
Analysis:  The  chi  square  test  £or  independence  was 
used  to  analyze  the  data  relati^>e  to  this  objective 

providing  findings  relative  to  the  relationship 
\f\the  demographic  variables  being  examined  and  atti- 
tidois  of  college  of  education  faculty  members  toward 
C£|ree\ education.     The  post  hoc  confidence  intetval^ 
procedure  for  k  independent  samples  used  to  analyze 
the  dataVelative  to  objective  1,  was  also  used  to 
analyze  dAta.  relative  to  objective  2  to  determine 
locaticrn  o  A 'significant  dif  ferences.  7  Aflditionally  , 
Cramer's  was  used  with  contingency  tables  which 

^/proved  to,  be\  significant  to  determine  the  relation- 


shif  of  , variables.     Its  formula  is 


.V2 


\;Min(r  -  1)  ,  (c  -  1)/ 
When  phi  is  ciilculated  for  a  table  which  is  no^ 
2X2,   it* has  no  upper  limit .     Cramer's  V  is  used  to 
adjust  for  either  the  number  of  rows  or  the  number  of 
columns  in  the  table,  depending  on  which  of  the  two 
is  smaller.     Its  value  will  ranae  from  0  to  1,  re- 
gardless of  jbhe  size,  of  the  tak\le  bei|\g  tested. 


14, 


'Norman  H.  iNie,   Dale  II.   Bent,   and  C.   Hadlai  Hull, 
Statistical  Packade  for  the  SQci^^  Sciences   (New  York: 
McGraw-Hill  Book  Company,   1970),  page  i76. 
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When  the  table  beincj\  tested  ^  is  actCially  2  X  2  ,  the 
value  of  Cramer's  V  will  be  equal  to  that  of  phi. 
Use  of  thijB  statistical  test  allowed  the  researcher 
to  compare  contingency  tables  having  unequal  dimen- 
sions . 
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?TER  IV 


{     .  ^      DATA  ANjiySIS  AND  FINDINGS 

'   ,  This  .studxy  was sur\J'ey  of  college  of  education 

faculty  members!'  attiitudes  toward  career  education  which, .  .  ^ 
could  be  comE^red  with^imilar  data  collected  by  the  Insti-y 
tute  for  Educational  Develipment -on,  students,  parents  and 
public  sch^^p^  teacher  attitudes/     The  objective  of  the  study 
wds  actually  twofold;     (1)   To  identify  areas  of  agreement  ox 
disagreement [between  college- of  education  faculty  members.,      ;  . 
'   •a'tid,  students]  parents  and  public  school,  teachers  regardii^ 

career  education  concepts.;  V  (2)     To  determine  what  variables 
■    are  associated  with  the  attitudes  of  college  faculty  mem-         '  o 
bets  toward  career  education  concepts,     Data  analyses  and: 
fihding^were  presented  separately  for  each  objective.  The 
/  f  ir^t;section  of  C|ia?jC^^deals  with  the  f  indings  relat-      ^  - 
ing  't0  comparisons. 6<^dents,  parents,  public  school  '  li  ;,\ 

te^chers^nd  f acult^  iteJ^r s  : of  coll^e^^of  education.  The 
analysed  were  base^  oh  data  ^f^""  3/  218  students  ,   3",  218  ; ;  \ 

pSiblic  school  teachers,  4,096  parents  an^  faculty  mdm-     ^  ,\ 

bets  of  colleges  of- education.     Section  II  repqrts  findings 
ieelative  to  variables  which  4nay  be  related  to  the  attitudes 
'of  facufty  members  of  dblleges  of  educ^^ 

education.      ,     '  ^ 

63  •  V  ' 
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Comparison  of  Attitudes  Toward  Career  Education 

■  .   ■  •       ♦>  , 

The  responses  of  the  four  groups^ to  the  32  career 

*        ■  ^ 

education  attitude  statements  are  reported  in  this  sectifon 
These  statements  were  not^  of  couirse^  exhaustive  in  terms 
of  relating  t/o  all  aspects,  of-  the  career  education  concepts. 
Insight  regarding  tfife  attitudes^  toward  these  statements^ 
should  help  ed^^iil^tDnal  planners  design  intervention  strat- 
egies for  career  edtlcation.  ' 

Variability  in  ^€ne  percentages  of  each 'group  checking 
//■  ' 
the  various  categories  of  response  to  each  stat^ent  was 

examin^  by  creating  a/ -series  of  hypotheses.     A  chi  sqi^are 

proced(ire  was  used  to'^est  each  of  the  32  hypotheses  posed. 

Each//of  the  hypothesis  tested  resulted  in  a  rejection  of  * 


the//null  hypo 
xc^/i  f or  all" 


j.s.  VTlTf^^'hypothesis  stated  below  was  typ- 
tatements: 


Hp.r     The  distributions  of  students^  parents,  public 
.  school  teacheiys  and  collegei  faculty  members 

among  the  categories  of  their  Responses  to 
the  statement  "students  should  be,  told  about 
different  iobs  and  job  requirements  during 
the  study  of  every  subject  in  every  grade" 
are  the  sam^ 

A  summary ' finding  is  provided  concerning  attitudes 
toward  each  statement This  sumn^y  is  followed  in  each 
case  by  a  report  of  the  statistical  analysis  completed  for. 
each  contingency  table.     The  post  hoc  confidence  interval 
procedure  for  k  independent  samples  w^  used  to  determine 
whether  or  not  ,the  percentages  of  college  ^  faculty  members 
checking  each  response  category  differed  significantly  from 
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the  percentages  of  student's,  parents  and  public  school 
teachers  checlcing  eacft  response  category. 

All  of  the  32  attitude  statements  were  rated  by  the 
pc(rticipants  on  a  five-point  Likert  scale  ranging  from 
agrfee  to  disagree.  Some  statements  were  designed  so  that  a 
person  could  chec]|  the  disagree  column  for  a  specific  . 
career  education* related  statement  and  be  expi 


positive  attitud^  Initial  findings^  from'  the  Institute  for 
Educational  Development's  study  werei.  used  to  classify  the 
32  statements  as  either  being  positive  or  negative. 

One  purpose  of  this  study  was  td  compare  the  atti- 
tudes  of  college  of  education  faculty  members  with  those 
of  students,;  parents,  .and'  teachers  toward  >careet  education. 
Table  2  presents  a  summary  of  the  data  reported  in  section 
one  of  Chapter'  .IV.     Statements  to  which  the  percentages  p'f 
college  ■  faculty  members  respoTHding- irj  "agree— agree  some-  : 
what"  and  "disagree--disagree: somewhat"  categories  were  fou 
to  be  significantly  higher  or  lower  than  the  percentages  of 
the  other  groups*  re^^^onding  in  th^  respective'^Sategories .  , 

the  post  hoc.  confidence  interval  procedure  for  k 
independent  samples  Was  "used  to  determine  the  comparative 
signif ibajice  of  college  faculty  members  attitudes  in  re*T  • 
sponse  to  each  attitude  statement  atnd  that  of  the  other 
three  groups.  •   - 

'  Table  2  reflects  that  college  faculty  members  were 

significantly  more  positive  ^oward  27  of:  the  32  career 


^educati^n  atti-tudc  statements  to  which  they  were  asked  to 
•  * 

respond.     College  faculty  members  were  *  found  to  ba  signif- 
icantly more  negative  toward  fivjs' career"  education  ^tti- 
tude  statements:     •   ^  ^ 

1.     Students  shduld  be  told  abOi^t  different  jobs  ^ 
*      and  job  requirements'  during  the  study. of  every 
•  subject  in  every  grade. 


2.  Evei-y  stueient.  should  graduate  from  high  school 
with  a.  salable  skill  he  can  use  on  a  job. 

3.  Elementa?-y  ' school  would  be  bdtter  if  centered 

'  around  the  world  of  work.      .  * 

4.  ^  The  quality  of  education  would  be  raised  by  an 

emphasis  on  jobs  and  work. 

5.  Every  high  school  graduate  should  be  guaranteed 
either  further  education  or  immediate  employment 

The  specific  areas  of  significance  relative  to  each 
.-  *      •         .  .  .  . 

attitudinal  statement  and  group  comparjisons  are  reported 

•>  ■ 

in  Tables  3  through  34.     Column  percent  total^  for  stud- 
ents,   parents  and  public  school  teachers ^ in  these  tables 
do  not  equal  ^00  percent  due  to'  the  lack  of  response  to 
some  of  the  statements  by  respondents  fi;om  each  of  the 
three  groups.     Since  the  results  of  the  comparative  anal- 
yses oh  student5K^  parents  and  public  ^cht>ol  teachers 

responses  to  .the  32  attitude  stattements  w^re  reported 

*  '•■■/. 
earlier  in  the  study  and  did  not  constitute  th6  primary 

v.-  - 

purpose  of  this  study,  specific  analysis  data  on  the  com- 
,  parison  among  these  three  groups  w^re  not  reported. 

Generally,  Table  3  shows  that  all  four  groups  of 
respondents  appeared  iji  agreement  that  students  require 
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knowledge  of  ,dif  fcrent^*  jobs*^  and  job  requirements  during  the 
study  of  every  subject  in  every  grade.     Approximately  70 
percent  of  students,  parents*  aryl  .public  school  teachers 
cither  agree  or  somewhat  aqrce  with  this  tude  statement. 

v;hi-le  less  than  20  percent  of  students,   paTcnts  and  public 
school  teachers  di&ocjreed  or  somewhat  disagreed  with  the 
statement,   Table  3  reports   that  nearly  40  percent  of  the 
CO  I lege   faculty  was  in  this  category. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of   the  data  contained  in  Table  3  ^ 
resulted  in  the  following  s ta tis t ica 1 ly  significant  dij^er- 
encres  with  regard  to  responses  to  tiAs  attitude  statement : 

1.  A  higher  percer\tage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"disagree  somewhat"   than  did  students. 

—  ."disagree"   than  , did  students,   parents  and  public 

school   teachers.    '  '        \'  "  '  • 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

'"agree"   than  did  students,   parents  and  public 

>•  ji 

school  teachers. 

—  "undecided"   than  did  studei)ts,   [Barents  and^ubiic 
school  teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  ^s  being 
the  most  negative  group  with  regard  to  career  education.  „ 

Table  4  reports  a  variation  in  the  degree  of  agree- 
ment among  the  four  groups  concerning  career  education  being 
another  name  for  voca^tional  education-^     In  resix>nse  to  the 
"agree"  and  "a^ree  somewhat"  categories  students  reported  . 
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42  percent,   parents  50  percent,  public  school  teachers  36 
percent,  and  college  faculty  members  registered  a  25  percent 
level  of  agreement.     A  considerable  range  in  disagreement 
was  also  observed.     While  20  percent  or  less  of  the  student 
and  parent  groups  responded  in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  Ajxd 
"disagree"  categories,   49  percent  of  th'e.i^ublic  school 
teachers  and  64  percent  of  the  college  faculty  re^sponded 
in  this  direction.     Respondents  indicating  disagreement  with 
this  statement  were  regarded  as  bein??  'positivfe  toward  the  . 
career  education  concept. 

Post  hoc  an^lysi^  of  the  -data  recorded  in  Table  4 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude,  statement : 

1.     A  higher  pqjr6entage  of  college  faculty '  checked  . 
~  "disagree  somewhat"  tha^i' did' students  .. 

"disagree"  than. did  studerTts,   parents  ^nd  pubiijC 

•      ■  1.. 

school  teachers.       \  ft* 
]'     .   2.*  A  lower  percentage  of  college  lacU^ty  checked  * 
—  "agree"   than  did  students,,  parents  and  public 

school  teachers.     ■        c  *  . 

--  "undecided"  than  diV-aJtudents  and  parents. 
--  "disagree  somewhat"  thkn  d^d  public  school 

teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  as'  being 
the  most  positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 
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*  Appro  xijn^.t€^  40  percent  of  the  students  and  p^risnts 
ag-reed  or  ^^rebd  sorti^what  that  elem60%ary  school  wate  too 
nearly  fqr/a  student  to  begin  thii^in^  about  caireet  oppor- 


^tunities    wh!^le  only  1^  percent  of  public  school,  teachers 

^d  faculty  members  responded  in  this  manner   (s\fee  Tablets)  . 

Thirty-nine  percent  o:^  the  students 'and  54  percent  of  the  :^ 

parents  disagreed  somdwhat  or  disagreed  with  tliis  statement, 

«  '  ■         "  ■ 

while  nearly.  70  percent  of .  the  public  school  teachers/^and 

college  facuV^y^^embers  werfe  observed  'to •  disagree*  Respond- 
ents indicating  .disagreement!^  with  this  statement  vwere  re-r 
garded  as  being  positxVe  toward  the  education  concept. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  5,  re- 
sulted'in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ^ 
ences  with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement:, 
1.     A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"undecided"   than  did  parents  and  public  school, 
teachers.  • 

— "disagree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 

"/  ■  <>•■■'■.' 

school  teachers. 

■  ■  ,  -.4 

.  2.     A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked. 

— "agree"  than . did  students. 

\ —  "agtee  somewhat"  than  did  students  and 'parents .. 
.This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  as  being 
the  most  positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education.  - 

All  four  groups  appeared  supportive  of  the  •state-, 
ment  that  every  student  should  have  at  least  one ^paying  j 6b 
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before  graduating  from  high  school.     Table  6  reflects  that 
approxlTnately  7.0  percent  of  .each  of  the  four  groups  re- 
.sponded  in  the  "agree"  ar^d  "agree  somewhat"  categories,  ^ 
while  18  percent  or  less  of  each  group  responded  in  the 
*   -disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories; 

'      Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data'  shown  in  Table  6  ^- 
sulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant'  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  response^  to  this- attitude  statement: 
■1      A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
'  ^        3  —  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 

school  teachers.  . 
2.     A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did. students,  parents  and 
public  school  teachers. 
—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  i>ublic 
,  '  school  teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  as  the 
most  positive  group  with  regard  to  carper  education. 

.      While  approximately  35  percent  of  the  students  and 
;     parents  responded  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree -somewhat" 
>  categories.  Table  7  depicts  only  18  percent  of  the  public 
school  teachers  and  seven  percent  of  the  college  faculty 
members  as  agreeing  that  career  education  will  be  of 
greater  long  term  value  to  boys  than  to  girls.     Less  than; 
56  pkrc^nt  of  the  studSnts  and  parents  responding  disagreed 
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with  this  statement.     A  significant  degree  of  disagreement 
was  no -feed  among  public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty 
•members,  with  73^ercent  and  85  percent  respectively  re-  , 
spending  in  thh  "disagree"   and  "disagree  somewhat"  cate- 
gories.    Respondents  indicating  disagreement  with  this 
statement  were  regarded  as  being  positive  toward  the 
career  education  concept,  - 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  -data  shown  in  Table'^^  re- i 
suited  in* the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences  with  recjc^rd  to  this  a  ttretrtl?r:^.tfi tcment : 

1,  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"disagree"   than  did  students,   parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 

2.  A  l>)wer  percentage  of  college  faculty  checkqd 

—  "agree",  than  did  students  and  parents. 

—  "agree  somewhat"^  than  did  students,  parents 
and  public  school  teachers. 

—  "undecided"   than  did  students. 

  "disagree  somewhat" . than  did  parents  and  public 

*  school-teachers. 

Jhis  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  as  the 
most  positive  grollp  with  regard  to  career  education.      .  ^ 

♦        StudeJits  and  parents  varied  in  agreement:  from  62  to 
69  , percent. that  a  student's  choice  of  career  can  be  changed 
'by  career  education  in  school...    Public  school  teachers  and 
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college-  faculty  moiiUjcrs  rcn^ortod  83  [^crccnt  and  8?  percent- 
levels  of  agreement  respective Xy .     While  only  .five  percent 
or  less  oj..  the  public  school,  Lcachijers  and  college  faculty 
mombr«rs*  responded  in  the  "disaqrec"  and  "disagree  somewhat" 
cdtegorics,   nearly  10  percent  of   the  students  and  parents 
was   found  is^  those  ca teup-rieii    (see  Table  8).  •      ,  .  ' 

■  I'ost  hoc  analy.s(ii;  of   the  data  recorded  in  Table  .8  re- 
sulted in  the   following  statistically  significant  differ- 
onceswith  regard  to   this  a t t i tude . sta tement : 

■       1.     A  higher  percen  t  chjo  oL  C9llege  .faculty  checked^ 
--  "agree"   tlian  did  students,   parents  an^  public 
scliool   teacliers.  . 
2.     A  lower  percentage  of  college   faculty  checked 

  "agree  somewhat"   than  did  students,   parents  and 

public  sclit)ol  teachers-. 
—  "undecided"   tiian  did  students. 

--  "d^^rmst^reo-somewliat"    than  did  students,  parents, 
and  public  school  tu'achers. 

"disagree"   than  did  students,    parents  and  public 
school   teachers.  ' 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  as  the 
most  positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Obeerva.tion  of  the,  data  in  Table  9  revealed  that 
all  four  groups  were  supportive  concerning  the  ease  of 
predicting  a  child's  eventual  career  by  looking  at  his 
family's  ambition^r  him  and  his  father's  occupation. 
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Approximately  15  perceiit  of  nach  groups  responses  were  in 
the  "agree"  and -"agree  somewhat"  categories.     While  the  , 
parents,   public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty  members 
responded  in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  cate-- 
gories  at  the  70  to  80  pcrcc!^nt  level,  only  56  percent  of  ^ 
the  students  was  found  in  these  categories.     Over  20  per- 
cent of  the  student  respondent 'group  was  found  in  the  "un- 
decided"  category.     Respondents  indicating  disagreement 
with  this  statement  were  regarded  as  being  positive  toward 
the  career  education  concept.        .  * 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  9  re- 
sulted in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences  with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  cheeked 
"disagree"   than  did  students,   parents  and  public 
school  teachers.  ^ 

2.  A  lower  perjcentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"undecided"   than  did  students.. 

•MLsagrec  somewhat"   than  did  parents  and  public 
.school  teachers. 
This  analysis  showed  fcollege  faculty  members  as  the 
most  positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

All  four  groups  appeared  supportive  concerning  visits 
from  industrial  chemists  as  a  means  of  creating  more  interest 
in  a  chemistry-^lass.     Variation  in  respon^-^  to  the  "agree" 
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and  **agree  somewhat"  categories  jfang^  from  55  percent  for 
students  to  77  percent  for  /College  faculrty^  (see  Table  10)  . 
While  13  percent  of  the  stuClents;  responded  negatively  to 
this  statement,   only  eight  percent  of  ■  the  parents,  nine 
percent  of  the  public  schooT  teachers  and  six  percent  of 
college  faculty  members  responded  in  the  "disagree  somewhat" 
and  "disagree"  categories. 

Post  hoc  Analysis  of  the  data.,  reflected  in  Table  10 
resulted  in  the  followincj  statistically  signif icant^^dif f er- 
ences  with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement:  '  '^w,^^^ 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college ^faculty  checked 
 "agree"  than  drd  students,   parents,  and  public 

school  teacVieYs.  ^  ^ 

2.  .  A  lower  percentage  of "college  faculty  checked  ^ 
— "agree  somewhat"   than  did  parents  and  public 

school  teachers. 
—  "undecided"   than  did  students. 

"disagree  somewhat"   than  dis  students.*  '> 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  educ^ation. 

Table  11  shows  a  possible  high  degree  of  support 
among  students,'  parents  and  publjc  school  teachers  regard-; 
inq  every  student  graduatirfg  from  high  school  with  a 
salable  skill  he  c^n  use  on  a  job.     While  71  to  75  percent 
of  the  students,  parent^^nd^  public  school  teachers 
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responded*  in  tije  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories, 
only  60  percent  of  the  college  faculty  members  responded 
favorably  to  this  statement.  Additionally ,   29  percent  of 
the  college  faculty  members  were  observed  in  Table  11  to 
"disagree  somewhat"  or  "disagree" .with  this  statement, 
while  the  range  of  disagreement  among  students,   parents  and* 
public  school  teachers  vas  only  10  to  17  percent  in  these 
•response  categor'ies . 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  11  Re- 
sulted in  the  following  -statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students-. 

—  "disagree"   than^ did  students,   parents,  and  publicj 
school  teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage .of  college  faculty  checked 
"agree  somewhat"   than  did  students,  parents  and 
public  school  teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to^  cai;e6r  education.^ 

Table  12  reflects  a  variation  in  response  to  the 
"agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories  was  11. percent  for 
public  school  teachers  to  18  percent  for  students  with  re- 
•gard  .to  students  going  on  to  college  not  making  their  ca- 
reer plans  while  in  high  ^school.     While  bver  7t)  percenfof 
•  parents,  public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty  members 
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responded  in  the  ^disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  cate-*; 
gories,  only  61  percent  of  the  students^  responded  in  thife  , 
direction.     Respondents  indicating  disagreement. with  this  , 
statement  were '  regarded  as  being  .positive  toward  tiie  career 

education  concept. 

/  Post  hoc  arialysis'of  the  data  recorded  in  Tabi'e  12 
resulted  in  the  follbwing.  statistically  significant,  4iffer- 

■  V  "     ■  ' 

ences  with  regard  to  this  atts^tude  statement: 

1.     A  higher  percentage  Of  c611ege  faculty  checked 
--  "disagree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers.  '  ^  , 
»2V"'  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
".agree?"  q, than,  did  students. 
 "undecided"  than  did  students. 

I-  "disagree  somewhat"  ;than  did  parents  and  public 
\^  school  teachers.        '     -  ,  ^  , 

■  This  'analysis  showed ^ collegetoeulty  members  the  most., 

'negative  group  with 'regard .  to  careef  education. 

WhilAall  four  study,  groups  responded  in  the  "agree" 
and  "agree  somewhat"  ca terries,  at  apprqximately.  the  50 
percent  response  level /regarding  every  high  •school . graduate 
being  guaranteed  either /further  education  or  immediate' 
employment,  parents,  p/blic  school  teach'ers  and  college 
faculty  menders  reportedly  were  more  negative  than  students 
in  response  to  this  sLtement.     Table  13  reflects  response  :• 
levels  'for  th^  "disagree  sdmeWhat,"  -and  "disagree".  cate'*^ories 
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were  18  percent  for  students^  29  percent  for  public  school 
teachers  and  36  percent:  for  college  faculty  members. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  ^  thie  data  recorded  in  Table  13 
resulted  ijjjthe  following  statistically  significant  differ- ^ 
ences  with  regard  to  this  attitude  Statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  public  school  teachers. 

—  "disagree"  than  did  students,  parents;  and  public 
■         school  teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
— "undecided"  than  did  students. 

"disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  public 
'  school  teachers.  ' 

This  analys;xs  showed  college  fj^culty  members  the  most 
negative /g'rb up  with  regard  to  care.^r  education. 

^Table  14  reports  all /four  groups  as  agreeing  to  some 
-extent  that  elementary  school  wpuld^  be  better  if  centered 
afOund  the  world  of  work.     The  range. in  response  percent-  • 
ages  shown  in  the  "disagree^'  an^  "disagree  somewhat"  cate- 
got£0$  The  lowei^t  agreement  with  the  state- 

ment was  recorded  for  students  who  indic^ited  a  25  percent 
response  rate  in  ^he  "agre^"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories 
with  college  fatuity  const^ituting  the  upper  extreme  with  a 
response  rate  of  36  percent.     In  comparison,  students  (as 
shown  in  Table  14)  had  a  31  percent  response  rate  in  the 
•^disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories,  and  college 
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faculty  members  had  a^ response  rate  of  49  percent. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  14 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  parents  and  public  schooj. 
teachers. 

>  -  ■ 

"disagree'V  than,  did  students,  parents  and  public  v 

school  teachers.  _  *  ' 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "undecided"  than  did  students  and  public  school 
teachers. 

"disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents^ 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  ^the  most 
negative  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

While  students  arid  parents  appeared  to  agree  that 
school  guidance  personnel  should  be  responsible  for  career 
educat^:on  in  schools ,   public^  school  teachers  and  college 
faculty  members  indica±ed  agreement  with  this  s tat emeuit  to 
a  lesSor  extent   (see  Table  15).     Students  and  parents  re- 
ported  only  14  percent  and  24.  percent  response  levels  - 
respectively  in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  cate 
gories,  while  public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty 
members  responded  in  these  categories  at  the  50  percent  and 
64  percent  response  levels  respectively.     Respondents  indi- 
cating disagreement  with  this  statement  were  regarded  as 
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responded  in  this  direction.    Respondents  indicating  dis- 
agreement with  this  statement  were  regarded  as  being  posi- 
tive  toward  the  career  education  concept. 

Post  hoc5  analysis,  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  16 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  publTc 

^         school  teachers.  . 

"disagree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
« —  "agree  somewhat"  than  did.  students  and  public 

school  teachers, 
"undecided"  than  did  students. 
—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  public  school 
teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  facul-ty  members  the  most 
positive  with  regard' to  career  education. 

Data  in  Table  17  indicate  parents,  public  school 
teachers  and  college  faculty  members  support  the  statement 
that  an  effective  program  of  career  education  would  lower 
the  drytipout  rate.     All  three  groups  are  shown  as  having  a 
response  level  in  the  -agree"  and  "agree  somewhat*  categor- 
ies greater  than  70  percent,  while  only  a  43  percent 
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response  was  noted  for  students  in  these  categories.  Addi- 
tionally, students,  were  recorded  , as  having  a  >3  percent  re- 
sponse level  in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagrep"  cate- 
gories, while  parents,  public  school  teachers  and  college  - 
faculty  members  showed  less  than  a  10  percent  response  level. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  17 
resulted  ih  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
'ences  with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

.  1.     A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  an,d  public 
school  teachers.  » 
--  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  students. 
2.  .  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 

  "undecided"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students. 
Thio  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Considerable  difference  was  observed  in  Table  18 
^  amoni  the  four  groups  concerning  positive  response  to 

students  holding  several  kinds  of  jobs  prior  to  leaving  high 
school.     Students  and  parents  responded  at  a  43  percent 
and  48  percent  level  respectively  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree 
somewhat"  categories,  while  public  school  teachers  were 
.  observed  at  a  53  percent  level  and  college  faculty  63 
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,      -  103 
percent.    A  narrower  range  of  negative  response  to  the 
statement  was  observed.     Twenty-three  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents responding  in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree" • 
'categorieis;  while  28  percent  of  the  parents,  25  percent  of 
the  public  school  teachers  apd  17  percent  of  the  college 
faculty  responding  in  a  like  manner. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  18 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ-, 
ences  with  regard  to  the  attitude  statement; 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
scffbol  teachers. 

"agree  sormewhat"  than  did  students  arid  parents. 

—  "disagree"  than  did  parents  and  public  school 
teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "undecided"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students,  parents  \ 
and  public  school  teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members,  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Only  a  low  percentage  of  the  four  groups  of  respond- 
ents agreed  that  present  high  school  vocational  education 
courses  teach  students  enough  about  the  world  of  work  (see 
Table  19).     Twenty-eight  percent  of  the  students,  16  percent 
of  the  parents,  six  percent  of  the  public  school  teachers 
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and  7  percent  of  the  colle^ge  f acuity  responded  in  the 
••agree"  and  "agree  somewhat^"  categories.     In  qomparison, 
31  percdnt  of  the  students,  531  percent  of  the  parents',  68 
percent  of  the  public  school  te^achers  and  83  percent  of  the 
college  faculty  reflected  their  disagreement  with  this  ^ 
statement  by  responding  in  the  "disagree  somewhat"^ and 
"disagree"  categories.     Respondent^ indicating  disagreement  ' 
with  this  statement  were  regarded  as  being  positive  toward 
the  career  education < concept. 

*  * 

Post  hoc  analysis  o^  the  data  recorded  in  Table  19 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
encetf  with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  f^cJUlty  checked 

—  "disagree  somostfhat"  than  did  students. 

^m-^  "disagree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
%     school  t6achers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  College  faculty  checked 
"agree"  than  did  students  and  parents. 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  students  and  parents, 
"disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  public 
"sctki^l  teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  facul^ty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education; 

Cicolleqe  faculty/  as  can  be  seen  in  Table  20,  had  the 
most  positive ''attitude  toward  the  statement  "elementary 
school  students  should  have  vforkmen>  such  as  postmen^ 
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garment  workers r  and  electricians  coming  to  school  to  talk 
about  their  jobs,  ,  Approximately  87  percent  of  them  re- 
sponded in  the  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"^  categories. 
Fifty  percent  of  the  studen|:s^  63  percent  of  the  parents 
and  80  percent  of  the  public  school  teachers  responded  in 
a  similar  direction.     Students  showed  the  most  negative 
attitude  toward  this  statement  with  21  percent  responding 
in  the    disagree  somewhat"^  and  "disagree"  categories ^  with 
parents r  public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty  pb- 
served  at  19  percent^  8  percent  and  7  percent  response 
levels  respectively r 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  20^ 

■  ■    .       •       1  '  '  '    '     •    .  • 

resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students^  pareilts  and  public 
school  teachlers'. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  fACulty  checked 
"agi^ee  somewhat"  than  did  teachers, 
."undecided"  than  did  students  and  parents. 

—  "disagre'e,  somewhat"  lOian  did  students  parents 
 ~  ajid^public- sch.oQl_teai3Jq.er,3^  

This  analysis  showed  college'  fac\ilty»  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education.. 

Pxiblic  school  teachers  and  college  faculty  were 
observed  in  Table  21  as  being  in  ledst  agreement  with 
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regard  to  courses  suclv  as  art  and  music  toeing  damaged  by 
includiog  information  about  job  possibilities  in  those, 
fields.     Only  5  percent  and  6  percent  respectively  respond- 
ed in  the  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories;  Student 
response  w^s  21  percent  and  parents  responded  at  a  16  per^ 
cent  level  to  the _ same  categories.     Students  were  also  ob- 
served as  responding  at  a  46  percent  level  in  the  "disagree 
somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories,  while  parents  register 
ed  a  53  percent  response  level,  public  school  teachers  85 
percent  and  college  faculty  a  91  percent  response  level. 
Respondents  indicating  disagreement  with  this  statement 
were  regarded  as  positive  toward  the  career  education  con- 
cept. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Teible  21 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"disagree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students. 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  students  and  Parents  

—  "undecided"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 
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Ill 

This  analysis  showed  college  iEaculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Observation  of  Table  22  shows  that  while  only  56  per- 
cent  of  the  students  and  68  percent  of  the  parents  were 
found  to  have  responded  in  the  "agrerf**  and  "agree^  spmewhat" 
categories^  public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty 
were  in  considerably  higher  agreement  concerning  schools 
with  a  careers  orientation  as  being  of  use  to  more  students. 
They  responded  at  76  percent  and  78  percent  level©  respec- 
tively.    Ali  four  groups  reflected  relatively  low  disagree- 
ment toward  the  statement,  with  all  groups  rlsponding  at 
less  than^the  10  percent  level  in  the  "disagree  somewhat" 
^  and  "disagree"  categories. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Tablfe  22 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences  with  regard  to, /this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
\       school  teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  public 
^  school  teachers. 

—  "undecided"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents. 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 

positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 
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Table  231  reveals  wide  variation  in  responses  among  * 
the  four  groups  with  regard  l£o  the  willingness  of  business 

and  professional  people  to  become  involved  in  career  educa- 

-.  ^*  '  ' 

tioh.     College  faculty  wete  observed  to  have  a  high  level 
of  agreement  toward  this  statement^  with  mofe  than  85  per- 
cent responding  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  cate- 
gories.    Students r  parents r  and  public  school  teachers 
responded  to  the  same  statement  afe  the  52  percent r  60  per-  ^ 
cent  and  66  percent  levels  respectively.    Whilis  a  high 
degree  of  divergence  existed  among  the  four  groups  regard- 
ing agreement  wi^  the  statement r  all  four  groups  responded 
at  a  10  percent  or  less  level  in  ^he  "disagree  somewhat" 
and  "disagree"  categories.     It  is  interesting  to  pote  that 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  students r  parents  and  public 
school  teachers  responding  were  "undecided"  concerning  their 
attitude  toward  this  statement. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  table  23 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  difcer- 
ei)ces  wl^h  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.    A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students ^  parents  and  public 
school  teachers . 

^.    A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  teachers, 
"undecided"  than  did  studentSr  parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 
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•     ■      ■  5 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students^  parents 
and  public  school  teachers.  > 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

While  considerable  agreement  was  observed  among  stu-^ 
dents   (54  percent),  parents   (63  percent)  and  public  school 
.teachers  (62  percent)  concerning  career  education  bein^  a  . 
cost  saving  for  society  because  of  an  increase  in  emplcjy- 
ment,  college  faculty  exceeded  their  respective  response 
levels  ^ith  a  total  of  71  percent  of  their  responses  in  the 
"agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories  (see  Table  24).  Nine 
percent  of  the  responses  from  all  four  groups  were  in  the 
"disagree  somewhat"  . and  "disagree"  categories.     It  is  int:er- 
estipg  to  note  that  approximately  20  percent  or  more  of  the 
responses  from  each  of  the  four  groups  were  in  the  "un- 
decided" category. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  shown  in  Table  24  re- 
sulted in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement; 

1.    A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public  , 
 s chop  1  te a cher s^   _  ' 

—  "disagree"  than  did  students,  parent?  and  public 
school  teachers. 
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2..    A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"undecided"  than  did  students  and  public  school 
teachers. 

'^disagree  somewhat"  than  did  parents. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  meirtjers  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Observation  of  Table  25  revealed  support  among  stu- 
dents, parents,  and  public  school  teachers  regarding  the 
statement  of  where  the  cost  burden  for  career  education 
should  be  placed.     In  response  to  the  "agree"  and  "agree 
^mewhat"  categories,  students  were  at  a  37  percent  response 
level,  parents  at  41  percent  and  public  school  teachers 
observed  at  4  5  percent.     College  faculty  responded  at  a 
69  percent  level  to  these  two  categories.     While-^jStudents , 
parents  and  public  school  teachers  disagreement  with  the 
Statement  approximated  the  20  percent  level,  only  13  per- 
cent  o£  college  faculty  respbnaes  were  in  the^  "disagree 
somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  25 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 
1.     A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers.  - 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  students. 
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2.     A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checjced 

"undecided"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers,. 
.       "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  studei;its,  parents 

and  public  school  teachers.  ' 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regai^d  to  career  education. 

Data  presented  in  Table  26  clearly*  indicates  a  wide 
variation -existed  concerning  the  attitude  among  the  four  ^ 
groups  regarding  the  willingness  of  local  residentsto  par- 
ticipate  in  career  orierrCSd.  classroom  activities  of  the 
school.     Both  students  and  public*  school  teachers  registered 
a  60  percentjf  response  level  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree  some- 
what" categories,  whi^e  parents  responded  at  a  51  percent 
level  and  "college  faculty  were  74  percent.     Students  and 
public  school  teachers  responded  at  a  10  percent  level  in 
the  "disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories,  "With 
parents  responding  at  a  13  percent,^level  and  college  faculty 
observed  at  the  8  percent  level  of  response. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  26 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  s^lgnificant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.     A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 

r 

school  teachers. 
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2.    A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
—  "agree  Somewhat"  than  did  public* school  teachers. 
—  "undecided"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers . 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  me-inbers  the  most 
positive  group  with  rega^__to^c^reer^^^ 


T^qh"d7q^o71IreeT!ient  existed  among  public  school 
teachers   (83  peWent)  anjd  college  faculty  members  (84  per- 
cent) con9erning  the  fact  that  students  who  are  good  in 
history  should  be  ^qX^  about  j*s  in  the  field.  Fifty-six 
percent  of  the  studervts  and  73  percent  of  the  parents  ,also 
responded  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories. 
While  14  percent  of  the  student^  showed  disagreement  with 
the'  concept  by  responding  in  the  "disagree  some^at"  and 
"disagree"  categories,  only  eight  percent  of  the  parents, 
five  percent  of  the  public 'School  teachers  and  seven  percent 
of  the  college  faculty  responded  in  this  manner. 

Post  hoc  'analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  27 
resulted  in  the, following  statistically  significant  differ- 
'  ences  with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 
1   •  A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
•  •  schopl  teachers.      /  ' 

2.     A  lower  percentage  of  college ^ulty  checked 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and' public 
school  teachers . 
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—  "undecided"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  st^udents. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education, 
'"^'"'"'^l^b  that  all  four  groups  support  the 

statement  concerning  the  idea  of  making  career  education 
available  to^all  students  K-12.     Public  school  teachers 
and  college  faculty  were  highly  congruent  regarding  agree- 
ment toward  this  statement.     The  two  groups  responded  at 
a        percent  and  69  percent  level  respectively  in  the 
"agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories^  while  only  a  38  per- 
cent response  for  students  and  49  percent  response  from 
parents  was  observed  for  the  same  statement.    *Both  students 
and  parents  responded  at  a  31  percent  level  of  disagreement 
concerning  the  statement^  while  only  19  percent  of  the  public 
school  teachers  and  20  percent  of  the  college  faculty  Re- 
sponded in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  and^'disagr^e"  categories. 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  28 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  ;statement: 
1.     A^higher  percentage  of  colle^  faculty  phecked 
"agree"  than  did  students^  parents-  and  public 
school  teachers. 
—  "disagree"  than  did  parehts  and  public  school 
teachers. 
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2.    A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  parerits  and  public, 
school  teachers,  \ 
"undecided"  than  students,  • 
"disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students  and  parents. 
This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  member^  the  most 
positive  group    with-  regard  to  career  education. 

Table  29  reveals  apparent  differences  exist  in  atti- 
tudes among  the- four  groups  concerning  the  'development  of 
special  courses  on  career  education.     Forty-one  percent  o'f 
both  the  students  and  parents  were  in  favor  of  this  state- 
ment, while  only  23  percent  of  the  teachers  and  9  percent 
of  the  college  faculty  responded  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree 
somewhat"  categories.     In  contrast,  76'  percent  of  the  col- 
lege faculty,   56  percent  of  the  teachers,   25  percent  of  the 
parents  and  11  percent  of  th6  students  responded  in  the 
"disagree  sojnewhat"  and  "disagree"  eai^egories.     An  interest 
ing  consideration  is  that  41  percent  of  the  students  4nd 
24  percent  of  the  parents  indicated  that  they  were  "un- 
decided" concerning  their  attitude  toward  this  statement. 
Respondents  indicating  disagreement  with  this  statement 
were  regarded  as  positive  toward  the  career  education  con- ^ 
cefct. 

C       Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  racprded  in  Table  29 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant 
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differences  with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  state- 
ment: 

 4r^^-A-4^iighei  pt3i  ceii  tag^^^'^oFlcoTIege  checked 


—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree"  than  did  students ^  parents  and  public 
school  teachers.  ^  •  . 

2.    A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"agree"  than  did  students  and  parents. 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  students r  parents  and 
public  school  teachers. 

"und^ided"  than  did  students  and  parents. 

—  ^'disagree  somewhat"  than  did  public  school 
teachers . 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Agreement  concerning  foreign  language  teachers  teach- 
ing about  careers  in  their  courses  was  strongest  among 
public  school  teachers  ancj  college  faculty  members  with  both 
groups  responding  to  the  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  cate- 
gories in  excess  of  the  70  percent  response  level  (see 
Table  30).     The  same  statement  received  a  46  percent  response 
in  these  categories  from  parents.     The  most  disagreement 
came  from  the  student  group  (21  percent) ^  while  parents^ 
public  school  teachers  and  college  faculty  members  registered 
only  18  percent,  9  percent  and  10  percent  responses  respec- 
tively in  the  "disagree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories. 
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Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  table  30 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 

1.  A  higher  percentage  of  pollege  faculty  checked 

—  "agree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers. 

—  "disagree"  than  did  public  school  teachers. 

2.  A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  teachers. 

—  "undecided"  than  did  students. 

  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students  and  parents 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Over  49  percent  of  \the  college  faculty  members  agreed 
that  the  ways  mathematics  can  be  used  in  jobs  can  be  taught 
in  a  few  days  in  every  mathematics  course.     Forty-five  per- 
cent of  the  students,   34  percent  of  the  parents  and  33  per- 
cent of  the  public  school  teachers  responded  in  the  same 
manner    (see  Table  31).     In  contrast,  47  percent  of  the 
public  school  teachers,   22  percent  of  the  students  and  40 
percent  of  the  parents  responded  in  the  "disagree  somewhat" 
and  "disagree"  categories. 

Post  ]t\oc  analysis  of  the  data  recorded  in  Table  31 
resulted  i,h  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 
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1.  A  higher  percentage  of  college  fdqult^ checked 
 "agree",  than  did  students,  parents  and  public. 

school  teachers, 

—  "disagree"  than  .did  students.,  parents  and- public 
school  teachers, 

2.  A  lower  percen.tage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "undecided"  than  did  studfents,     ^  ^ 

 "disagree  somewhat"  ^'han  did  parents  an^  teachers.  , 

.  ■      -     ,  .  *  if 

This  analysis  showed' college  faculty  members  the  most  . 

"  * 

positive  group  withvregard  to  career  education. 

Observation  of  the  data  in  Table  32* suggested  an 
agreement  among  students  and  .parents '  that  career  educatxori 
should  be  taught  by  special  career  education  teachers  rather 
than  by  regular  teachers.     Fifty-five  percent  and  57  percent 
of "their  respective  responses  were  found  within  the  "agree"- 
and  "agree  somewhat"  'categories.     Only  9  percent  of  the 
college  faculty  and  28  percent  of  the  teachers  indicated 
'agreement  with  this  statement,  with  49  percent  of  the  teach- 
ers,  19  percent  of  the  parents  and  11  percent  of  the  students 
responding  in  the  same  mannei;.     Respondents  indicating  dis- 
agreement with  this  statement  .were  regarded  as  positive 
toward  the  career  education  concept.  »  * 

Post  hoc  analysis*  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  32 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ-  . 
ences  with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 
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.  1.    A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students  anfi'^parSlits . 
"disagree"  than  did  students, /parents  and  pubUe^ 
school  teachers . 

2.     A  lower  percentage. of  college  faculty  checked 

—  '"agree"  than  did  stu^erits,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers.  . 

—  "undecideJ%han  did  public  school  teachers. 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  public  school 
teachers. 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
positive 'group  with  regard  to  career  education. 

Table  33  shows  that  only  28  percent  of  the  public 
school  teachers  indicated  they  agreed  that  the  quality  of 
education  would  be  raised  b^^^emphasis  on  jobs  and  work. 
Forty-nine  percent  of  the  College  faculty)  38  percent  of 
the"  students  and  56  percent  of  the  parents  "agree"  or 
"agree  somewhat"  witlthe  statement.     Correspondingly,  49 
percent  of  the  teachers  responses  were  found  in  the  "dis-  . 
agree  somewhat"  and  "disagree"  categories.     Over  20  percent 
of  each  of  the  four  groups  responding  indicated  they  were 
"undecided"  regarding  the  ability  of  job  and  work  emphasis 
to  increase  the  quality  of  education.  ^  # 

Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  33 
resulted  in  the  following  statistically  significant  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 


1^1 


I,     A  higher  percentage  of  drollege  faculty  chedked 


:  ie  school?^      v .  ~ 

teachers,  ^ 

  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  students. 

—  "disagree"  ttian  did  students^  parents^  and  public 
school  teachers,  • 
2,     A  lower  percentage  of  college- faculty 'checked 
''agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents  and  public 
school  tochers,  - 
— '"undecided"  than  did  students, 
I'his  analysis  showed  college  faculty  members  the  most 
negative  with  r^^ard.'to  career  education,  * 

College  faculty  members  were  observed  in  Table  34 
as  having  the  highest  response  rate  with  14  percent  of  the 
-  responses  in  the  "agree"  and  "agree  somewhat"  categories 
concerning  career  education  being  just  another  fad  that  will 
soon  be  forgotten,*    Students  responded  at  a  13  percent 
level,  public  school  teachers  at- 11  percent  and  parents  at. 
a  seven  percent  level.     All  four  groups  were  observed  aa  . 
, having  approximately  a  60  percent  ^level  of  response  in  the 

"^""disagree"  and  "disagree  somewhat"  categories,  with  college 

^  - '  *> 

facl{lty  members  showing  Ute  highest  level  of  disagreement 
(€5  percent) .     Respondents  indicating  disagreement  with  this 
statement  were  regarded  as  positive  toward  the  career  edu- 
cation  concept'. 
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Post  hoc  analysis  of  the  data  presented  in  Table  34 


resulT^d  Tn  the  following  stTtisFicaTly  significant-  differ- 
ences with  regard  to  responses  to  this  attitude  statement: 
1.     A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 
"agree  somewhat"  than  did  parents. 

—  "disagree"  than  did  students,  parents  and  public 
school  teachers.  \ 

2      A  lower  percentage  of  college  faculty  checked 

.   ■■ .'  V  \ 

—  "disagree  somewhat"  than  did  iftudents,  parents 
and  public  school  teachers. 

\ 

This  analysis  showed  college  faculty  jnembers  the  most 
positive  group  with  regard  to  career  educat■|^-.^-  ^ 

Variables  Related  to  College  Faculty  Members 
Attitudes  Toward  the  Career  Educatio^. Concept  / 

A  limited  amount  of  demographic  data  was  collectet 
from  college  of  education  faculty  members  in  an  effort:  to 
more  clearly  delineate  the  variables  which  relatj^t^the 

attitudes  toward  the.  career  education  concept.     Tb/e  various  • 

■  /  ' 

demographic  variables  were  cross-tabulated  with/respo^es 

/  _  , 

of  college  of  education  faculty  members  to  th€^  following 

■  .  *   

attitude  statement  concerning  c^fteer  education;- "In  your 

opinion,  do  you  agree  that  courses  in  .yo^r  subject  area(s) 

or  other  areas  taught  In  school 'sy^t^ins  would  beN^morfe 

meaningful  and  relevant  if  fopu^ed  around  a  careers  orientas- 

tion?"     To  insure  that  thti^  statement  was  representative  of  ,  *^ 


/ 
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the  attitudes  6£  college  of  education  faculty  members  as 


expressed  througti  their  response  to  the  32  attitude  state- 
ments reported  in  the  first  section  of  this  chapter,  a 
correlation  procedure  was  employed.     This,  required  the  com- 
puting of  each  college  faculty  member's  total  response 
scor^^^^t^  the  32  statements.     A  score  ranging  from  1  for 
"agree"  to  5  for  "disagree"  was  assigned  to  each  attitude 
statement  response.     The  attitude  statement  response  scores 
fpr  each  college,  faculty "ine'mber  were  summed  to  arrive  at  a 
total  score.     The  Pearson  Product  Moment  Correlation  pro- 
cedure yielded  a   .79  correlation  coefficient  (significant 
at- the   .001  level)   between  the  college  faculty  member's 
response  toj^  ^is  statement  and  his  total  kcore  for  *the  32 
career  eduoation  related  attitude  statements. 

The  results  of  the  comparisons  of  demographic  vari- 
ables wit^  this  statement  for  the  248  college  of  education. 
-  faculty  members  surveyed,  are  reported  in  this  section. 
Location  of  E^ploym&ht  Related  to  Attitude 
Toward  Career  Education.  " 

The  attitudes  of  faculty  members  toward  career  edu- 
cation from  the  three  colleges  of  education  are  reported 
in  Table  35.     The  chi  square  for  this  contingency  table 
(s'ee  TAble  35)  is  6.82.     The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
^Inspection  revealed  that  71  percent  ©f  ^the. college  faculty 
membiSs' r^^ffpondin^^rom  Oregon  State  Un^iversity  agreed  that 
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courses  in  their  subject  area (s)   and  other  areas  taught  in 
school  systems  would  be  more  meaningful  and  relevant  if 
focused  around  .a  careers  orientation.     Ov^r  60  percent  and 
40  percent  respectively  of  the  University  of  Missouri  and 
Michigan  State  University  faculties  responded  positively 
to, this  statement. 

The  post  hoc  confidehc*  interval  procedure  for  kipl- 
dependent  samples  revealed  the  following  significant  differ-- 
ence  with  regard  to  the  employment  location  of  colltge 
faculty  members  and  their  respective  attitudes  tow^i^d  career 
education. 

1.     A  higher  percentage  of  college  faculty  members 
employed  at  Oregon  State  University  responded 
positively  to  the  statement  than  did  college 
faculty  members  employed  at  Michigan  State 
University. 

No  other  significant  percentage  comparisons  of  college 
faculty  members  responses  were  found.     This  finding  would 
seem  to  indicate  that  educational  philosophy  toward  an  edu- 
cational concept  of  a  particular  college  of  education,  is 
reflected  in  the  attitudes  of  its  faculty  members  toward 
that  cbncept. 
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State  of  Origin  Related  to  Attitude 

Toward  Career  Education*  ^ 

The  state  in  which  college  faculty  members  received 
their  baccalaureate  degree  did  not  appear  to  be  related 
to  their  attitudes  toward  career  education  as  shown  in 
Table  36. 

Academic  Rank  Related  to  Attitude 
Toward  Career  Education. 

The  relationship  between  collegfe  faculty  members 
academ^^c^^;^^^^^>^    their  attitudie  regarding  the  meaningful- 
ness  and  relevance  of  career  education  for  courses  taught 
in  schools  is  reported  in  Table  37.     The  data  analysis 
revealed  no  significant  relationship  between  academic 
rank  and  faculty  members  response  to  the  statement.  The 
null  hypothesis  was  accepted.     It  is  interesting  to  ob- 
serve that  the  faculty  members  in  each  category  of  academic 
rank  showed  a  higher  percentage  of  positive  versus  nega- 
tive responses  to  the  attitude  statement. 
Tenure  Relat^ed  to  Attitude  Toward  Career  Education. 

^    The  attitude  of  college  faculty  members  toward  the 
meaningf ulness  and  relevance  of  career  education  for 
courses  taught  in  schools  was  compared  to  their  tenure 
status   (see  Tafble  38).  -No  significant  relationship  was 
apparent  in  attitudes  among  college?  faculty  members  with^ 
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tenure  versus  those  without  tenure.  Thus  the  null  hypothe- 
sis was  accepted. 

Highest  Degree  Earned  Related  to  Attitude 
Toward  Career  Education. 

Table  39  presents  data  which  show  the  relationship 
between  the  highest  degree  earned  by  college  faculty  mem- 
bers and  their  attitudes  toward  the  relevance  and  meaning- 
fulness  of  career  education  for  courses  taught  in  schools. 
The  analysis  revealed  no  significant  relationship  between 
degree  held  and  attitude  toward  qareer  education.     The  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted. 
Major  Degree  Fiel^  Related  to  A^ttitude 

Toward  Career  Education. 

■— — ■  • 

\> , 

The  attitudes  of  college  faculty  members  toward  the 
meaningf ulness  of  career  education  for  courses  taught  iri 
schools  in  relation  to  their  respective  major  degree  fields 
showed  a  wide  variation  in  response.     The  analysis    (for  the 
data  ^tS&ir&cd  in  Table  40)    indicated  that  there  was  t  sig- 
nificant relationship  between  these  variables.     The  null 
hypothesis  was  rejected.     The  Cramer's  V  procedure  was 
employed  to  determine  the  degree  of  relationship  that 
existed.  •  The  correlation  coefficient  resulting  from  this 
test  was  .32.     Since  its  values  range  from  o  tib  X  with  0 
representing  no  relationship  between  variables  and  1  indi- 
cating a  perfect  relationship/  the  degree  of  relationship 
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between  major  degree  field  and  attitude  toward  career 
education  was  positive. 

An  iiispection  of  Table  40  revealed  that  college 
faculty  with  degrees  in  Industrial  Arts,  Lai>guage  Arts^ 
Physical;  Education,  Vocational  Education,  Elementary  Admin- 
is'tration'and  other  ^educational  areas  .  (Counseling  and  Guid-^ 
^nce.  Adult  Education  and  Curriculum),  had  the  most  posi- 
tive  attitudes  r'egarJing  the  relevance  and  meaning^lness 
career  educrfeion  has  for  courses  taught  in  schools.'  Eighty- 
eight  percent  of  the  college  faculty  with -^'degrees  in.  Voca- 
tional Education  and  83  percent  with  Industrial  htts  Edu- 
cation degrees  showed  a  positive  attitude  toward  the  career 
education  concept,  while  63  percent  of  the  college  faculty 
with  degrees  in  Secondary  Administration  and  50  percent  or 
more  of  those  with  degrees  in  Social  Studies  Education, 
.Special  Education  andiHigher  Education,  responded  with 
negative  Attitudes  toward  the:  career  education  concept. 


Year  of  Completion,  of  Highest  Degree  Related 
'to  Attitude  TowaiVa  Career  Education. 

An  interesting  comparison  was  that  ma d^  between  the 
year  in  which  college  facu/ty.  members  completed  'their 
highest  degree  and  their  respective  at.titudes/  toward  the 
relevance  of  career  education  for  courses  taught  in  schools 
No  significant  relationship  existed  in  this  comparison  (as 
depicted  in  Table  41)   and  the  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
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It  was  noted  that  64  percent  of  the  159  college  faculty  mem- 
bers  cc^mpleting  their  highest  degree  since  1961  indicate 
only  a  36. percent  positive  response  to  the  statement  concern- 
ing the  relevancy  of /career  education  for  courses  taught  in 
schools,  as  compared  to  a  64  percent  positive  response  rate 

from  84  college  faculty  members  who  graduated  prior  to  1961. 

•*  .  ■  '  ' 

Age  Related  to  Attitude  Toward  Career  Education. 

•  Table  42  reveals,  that  there  was  no  significant  rela-  * 

tionship  between  the  age  of  colleger  faculty  members  and  how 

they  r;^sponded  to  the  -attitude  statement  concerning  the 

relevance  and  meaningf uXness  of  career  education  for  courses 

ught  in  schools.     The  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 

.     »,  ■ 

Primary  I^evel  of  Educational  Interest 
Relited  to  Atti|^ude  Toward,  Career  Education. 

An  interesting  Comparison  is  that  between  college 
faculty  members  b^imary  educational  interest .level  and  their 
respeq:t(^  altitudes  toward  career  education.     While  there 
was.no  significant  relationship  in  how  college  faculty  mem- 
bers w^ith  various  educational  interests  responded  to  the 
attitude  statement   (see  Table  43),   it  is  ihterestir^  to  - 
note  that  greater  tl>an  50'  i>etcent  of  the  rep™«>^°  ^" 


educational  interest  level  was  positive  towe 
tion.  ^The  educational  interest  level  rei^ding  the  »igh#st 
favorable  response  toward  career  education  was  post  second- 
ary (100  percent).     The  null  hypotl^feis,  was  accepted. 
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Present  ^Position  delated  to  Attitude 
Toward  Career  Education, 

The  relationship  between  college  faculty  members 
present  positions  and  attitude  toward  career  education  are 
shown  in  Table  44.     Ther§^  was  no -significant  relationship 
resulting. from  this  comparison  and  thus  the  null  hypothesis 
was  accepted.     However / ^observation  of  TablQ  44  revealed 
that  56  percent  of  90  of  the  teacher  educators  responding 
had  positive  attitudes  toward  career  education  as  a  means 
of  increasing  the  meaningf ulness  of  courses  taught  in 
scho*l&. 

Academic  Affiliation  Related  to  Attitude 

Toward  Career  Education.  * 

 ■'* 

College  faculty  members  .'from  various  areas  of  aca- 
demic affiliation  generally  endorsed  career  education  as 
a  concept  which  c?an  add  meai\ing.f ulness  and  relevance  to 
courses  taught  in  schools,  reporting  an  overa;.l  positive 
response  of  57  percent.     Table  45  showed  a  significant 
relationship  between  college  faculty  members,  fispective 
areas  of  academic  affiliation  and  .attitudes  toward  career 
education.     The  null  hypothesis  was  rejectedj.     The  statis- 
tical procedure  used  to- determine  degre^of  relationship 
was  Cramer's  V.     The  resulting  correlation  coefficient  was 
.1422.     Thus  the  relationship  was  regarded  as  positive. 

Of  the  15  academic  areas  included  in  Table  45,  in 
seven  ar«as  the  positive  responses  to  the  attitudinal 
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statement  exceed  the  negatiW.  response  level,     these  in- 
eluded  Industrial  Arts  Education Tx^nguage  Arts,  Physical 
Education,  Vocational  ^ducation,  Elementary  Administration, 
Higher  Education  and  Other   (Guidance  and  Counseling,  Adult 
Education,  and  Curriculum) .     While  response  frequencies 
were  recorded  in  the  areas  of  Art  and  Mu&ic  Education  (one 
respondent  in  each  area) ,  both  responses  in  these  areas 
were  negative  toward  career  education.     The  findings  in  ^ 
Table  45  closely  compare  with  the  findings  regarding  the 
relationship. of  major  degree  field  and  attitude  toward 
•^career  education  reported  in  Table  40.     This  is  possibly 
'due  to  the  relationship  of  major  degree  fields  of  college 
faculty  members  and  their  respective  academic  affiliations. 
Area  of.  Employment  Related  to  Attitude 

Toward  Career  Education.  ^ 

Table  46  reporteti  the  number  of  faculty  members  in 
specific  employment  categories  and  their  respective  atti- 
tudes regarding  the  value  of  career  education  to  courses 
taught  in  schools:     This  table  depicts  a  wide  diversity  in 
the  employment  of  faculty  members  within  the_ colleges  of 
education.     The  analyses  for  tlie  four  categories  of  employ- 
ment (instruction,  research,  service,  other)   shown  in 
Table  46  resulted  in  no  significant  relationships  between 
the  various  employment  categories  and  attitudes  tow^d 
career  education.     The  null  hypothesis  in  each  case  was 
accepted.     It  was  interesting  to  note  that  those  college 
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faculty  members  indicating  a  percentage  of  employment  in 
the  other  category   (primarily  consisting  of  adult  and  con- 
tinuing education  areas)  were  recorded  as  having  the  most 
positive  , Attitudes  toward  career  education   (61 . percent) .  In 
all  four  employment  categoric:^,  the  college  faculty  members 
positive  response  to  career  education  exceeded  50  percent* 

Of  the  248  college  faculty  responding  to  the  question- 
naire, 166  taught  or  advised  undergraduate  students,  while 
179  faculty  members  were  on  graduate  faculties.     TfiU^le  47 
also  shows  18  of  the  college  faculty  members  as  being  en- 
gaged  in  adult  and  continuing  education  programs. 

TABLE  47 

LEVEL  OF  STUDENTS  TAUGHT  OR  ADVISED 


Undergraduate 

1 

Graduate 

Adult 
and 
Continuing 

0 

ft 

" —  1 

No.*.  % 

No.  '  % 

No.  % 

No,  %* 

166 

4^.7 

179- 

49.  3 

18 

1  ^ 

5.0* 

363 

I 

100.0 

• 

o 

ERIC 


)  ■ 


Years  on  Faculty  Relatefl  to  Attitude  V  » 

Toward  Career  Education,  ^  ^  . 

,     •  .  '      ■  •  •     ■  '  * 

While  i-t  Vas  aissumed''  that  thfere  was  a  relationship^  ^ 

■  •        ■  ■  ■'  •■ 

.    >  >•  »  •  ■ 

if  ■         ■    ■  • .  t    I-  >■."'■.       ^  • 

between  the  number  of  years  a  faculty  .niembdtr  served  on  a" 
particular  faculty  and  his ^liti t.ude  regarding  the  adcji^tiorial 

'  .  -    "  *  ■  .  ,  , 

meahingfulness  alid  relevance  to  courses  taught  in  schools  ; 
that  a  focus  ony career  prientatj<on  could  provide,  the  <|ata 

.  collected  does  .not  support  such  an  assxxmption.     Table  4S 
r'evealed  that  no  significant 'relationship  existed  between 
these  variables.     The  null  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
Last  Employment  in  Schools  Related  to  Attitude 
Toward  Career  Education.       ,  ' 
The  data  presented  in  Table  49  fudicated  that  no  s.ig- 
nificant  relationship;. existed  regardinjg  college  faculty 
members  attitude  toward  career  education  and  the  time  lapse 
^ince  their  las t  full-time  employment  in*  elejrhentary  or 

;  secondary  schools.     The  ;^,null  hypothesis  was  accepted.  .Re- 
gardless  of  ythe  length  of  time  since  college  faculty  membe;^?^ 
were  last  employed  in  schools,   the  positive  res^Jonses  to  ^'  j 
career  ^uca€ijDLq_j*5ice^  percent..  .  / 


Employment  Outside  of  Education  Related  ' 
to  Attitude  Tow^^  Career  Education.  ^    ,  i ,\ 

College  faculty  members  years  of  full'-time  employment 


outside  of  education  was  compared  widjj^  their  attitudes  to- 
ward  career  edueation:  ' to  determine  if  tt^^  assumed  positive 
relationship. between  the  two  variables  wa^valid.V  Table^SO 
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revealed  that  no  Significant  relationship  existed  in  refer- 
ence  to  this  comparison.     The  hull  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
However,   it  should  be  noted  that  without  exception  college 
faculty  members  in  each  category  responded  at  more  than 
the  50  percent  lev4l  in  favpr  of  the  specific  career  edu-  • 
cation  concept,  i  . 

Field  Experienci  Participatibn  Related  to 
Attitude  Toward 'Career  Education.  . 
I  Table  51  repOrtjs  data  which  compared  colle^  faculty 

members  field  experiences  I  related  and  not . related^to  career 
education,  with  thteir  respective  a ttiti^des  toward  the  career 
education  concept.     While  it,  was  assumed  that  "r^al  world 
contacts"  would  positively  :influ^nce  attitudes  toward  ca- 
reer education,  no  significant  rela^iohsiiip  was  found  be- 
tween  field  experience  related  to  career  education  and  atti- 
tude^~^ward  the  concept.     Th\^  nUll  hypothesis  was  accepted. 
Howeve/,-  a  significant  relationship,  was  found  to  exist  be- 
tweey  college  faculty  members  'field 'experience  not  related 
to  Weer  education  and  respective  attitudes  toward  the 
car eeXeducai^/j^^r^sQncept .     The  null  .hypothesis,  was:  rejected 
The  Cramer's  V  procAure  revealed  a.  correl'ation  coefficient 
of   .2356  for  the  relationship  between . these  variables.  ■ 
Thus  a  posi.tive  relatipnship  ex iste^  between  the  variables. 

Of  those  faculty  members  who,  jjarticipated  in  field 
experience  activities  during  the  past  .12  months,  57  percent 
had  conAi^e:  in  career"  education  as 'a  mea;*s  of  adding  -? 
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meaningf ulness  and  relevance  to  courses  ta/ught  in  schools. 
The* lerigth  of  the  field  experience  also  was  noted  as  being 
related  t;o  the  college  faculty  members,  confidence  in  career 
education.  , 

Employment  in  Funded  Career  Education  Related 
*  Projects  Related  to  Attitude  Toward  Career  Education. 

The  comparison  of  college  faculty  nvembers  who  were 
employed  in  career  education  related  funded  projects  and 
their  respective  attitudes  toward  career  education,  yielded 
results  shown  in  Table  52.     The  analysis  found  a  signifi- 
cafift  relationship  with  regard  to  these  two  variables.  The^ 
null  hyppthesis/.wa's  rejected.     The  Cramer procedure  / 
resulted  in  a  correlation  coef f icient- of  .1835  and  thus  the 
relationshi]^  w^  regarded  as  positive.     Of  the  50  college 
.faculty  ^Jnbers  who  were  reported  to  be  engaged  in  career 
education  related  funded  projects,   34  indicated  positive 
attitudes  regarding  the  meaningf ulness  and  relevance  career 
education  4ias  for  courses  taught  irt^  schools.     None  of 
these  individuals  were  engaged  in  more  than  one  project 
related  to  career  education. 

While  percentage*  of  employmenfe--an  career  education 
related  funded  projects  was  thought  to  be  a  factor  in 
determininq  attitudes  toward  career  education,  Tc^le  53  ^ 
reports  no  sigjUficant  difference  was  apparent.   /The  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted.  ^  ^ 
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In  terras  of  percentage  of  tirae  basis  of  emRloyment , 
24  college  faculty  members  haying  positive  attitudes  toward 
career  education  w^re  employed  on  career  education  related 
funded  projects  from  1  to  25  percent,   five  faculty  members 
fr6m  26  to  50  percent  and  five  were  employed  on  a  76  to  100 
percent  basis.  .  ' 

Participation  in  National  Professional  Meetings 
or  ConfjLrences  Related  to  Attitudes  Toward  Career  Education 

An  intafesting  comparison  is  that  between  college 
facult/V  members  who  have  participated  in  national  profes- 
sional meetings  or  conferences  and  their  attitudes  ^owatd 
career  education   (see  Table  54) .     Although  a  significant 
relationship  did  not  exist  concerning  t\\is  comparison,  a 
higher  percentage  of  those  college  faculty  members  attend- 
ing professional  meetings  or  conferences  had  a  positive 
attitude  toward  career  education  in  comparison  to  those 
registering  a  negative  response  t9  the  concept.     The  null 
hypothesis  was  accepted. 

Presentations  on  Career  Education  Related  to 

Attitude  Toward  Career  Education.  - 

 '  '  i 

Table  55  reports  a  significant  relationship  existed 

among  those  college  faculty  members  who  did  or  did  not' pre- 
sent  papers  on  career  education  during  the  past  12  months 
^ndT  theiVxespecTiVe  attitudes"towafd  career  education. 
The  null  hypothesis  was  rejected.     The  degree  of  relation- 
ship between  the  variables  was  deprived  by  means  of  the 
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Cramer's  V  fest , which  yielded  a  positive  correlation  co- 
efficient  of  .1259.     Seventy-five  percent  of  the  32  college 
faculty  members  who  delivered  papers  on  career  education- 
responded  positively  regarding  the  meaningf ulness  and  rele- 
vance  that  career  education  has  for  courses  taught  in 
schools.     Eight  faculty  members  or  2  5  percent  registered 
negative  responses. 
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CHM>TER  V  ^  '      ■  '.' 

SUMMARY,   CONCLUSIONS  REGOMMENDATIGNS       '  ^ 

Chapter  V  summarizes  the  purposes,  procedures  an|d 
results  of  the  study.     In  addition,  conclusions  and  recom- 

m 

mendations  are  made,  , 

Summary 

It  was  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  identify  attitude^ 
of  students,  parents  and  public  school  teachers  at  local 
levels  and  faculty  members  of  selected  colleges  of  education 
coficerning  concepts  in  cajreer  education.  ^  i 

More  specifically,'^  the  objectives  of  the  stj^dy  ifere i 

1.  To  identify  area^  of  agreement  or  disagreement 

be tweferT  college  of  education  faculty  members  j0id  , 
studertts,  parents  and  p|tolic  school  teachers' 
regarding  career  education  concepts.' 

2.  To  determine  what  Variables  are  associated  with 
the  attitudes  of  college  of  education  faculty 
members  toward  career  education  concepts. 

Thirty-eight  hundred  students,   3,800  public  schooL- 
teachers  and  6,400  parents  frop  six  rocal  school  districts 
and  -299  college  facul/ty  members  from  three  colleges  of 

■■  ■  ■  •. 

lit   ■    '  ^       ■  ■ 


education  comprised  the  samplel^  far  the  s;tudy.     While  a 
systematic  random  sample  was  used  to  seleqB  the  students^ 

"parents  and  public  school  teachers  in  the ^  six  local  school 

■  %  ' 

districts,  the  three  colleges  of  education .y^ere  selected  by 

"  •     V  \  ' 

a  ptirposive  techni^e  with  a  simple'  randoih^  sample  u^ed  to 
select  the  college  faculty  members  from*!  the  three  selected 


colleges  of  education.     A  total  response  of  3,218  studentiS^^ 
3,218  public  school  'teachers,   4 , 096  'parents ,  ajid  *248  colle^ 
faculty  members  wqis 'obtained. '    Data -on  the  students ,  publip 
school  teachers  and  parents  were  cdlled ted  by  t^^  Institute 
for  Educatiohal^^Dgvelopment  during  the  week  of  Januar;y  17, 
1972;  while/the^ata  on  college  faculty  ipiembers  were  col- 
lected by  -the  author  of  .this  study.  durgLng  June  and  July> 
1973.  \     ■     <^    ■  . 

The  sjiady  design  called  for  the  use  of  descriptive 
research  metnodolbgy  .  -  Using  a  s^et  of  32  attitudinal  state- 
men^tts  relating  to  their  acceptance  of  the  career  eiducation 
conceg^t,  a  questionnaire  was  constructed  to  assess  the 
attitude  of  college  of  education  faculty  members.  Key 
demographic  data  questions  also  were  collected  to  facili- 
tate the  accurate  identification  of  the  sampled  population. 
The  same  32  attitudinal  statements  were  used  in  instruments 
Used  with  both  populations.     An  agree-td-^disagree  five- 
point^.Likertf  scale  was  employed  to  solicit  responses  to 
eac^T' of^the  32  statements  by  the '  participants.  . 


In  order  to  analyze  the  data  statistically^  the 
career  education  related  statements  posed  were  restated  in 
hypothesis  form,  as  was  indicated  in  Chapter  IV.     To  ana- 
lyze the  data^  the  chi  square  test  for  homogeneity ^  post 
hoc  confidence  interval  procedure  for  K  independent  samples 
and  Cramer's  V  procedure  were  utilized  to  determine  degree 
of  relationship  for  all  contingency  tables  found  to  be 
significant. 

The  data  derived  from  the  statistical  analysis  of 
both  the  attitudinal  ;stateinent  data  from  the  four  study 
groups  and  the  demographic  data,  on  college  faculty  members 
yielded  these  major  findings: 

1.  '  A  significant  difference  was  found  to  exist  be- 

tween students  ^  parents,  public  school  teachers 
and  college  faculty  members  for  each  of  the  32, 

attitude  statements  relating  to  career; education 

■  .       •  "  *  '..  \ 

at  the  .05  level.  ^ 

2.  College  of  education  faculty  were  found  to  be 
significantly  more  positive  than  students, 
parents  and  public  school  teachers  toward  27  of 
the  32  career  educa|d.on  related  statements. 

3.  College  of  education-  faculty  were  found  to  be  ^ 
>      significantly  jnqre  negative  than '^students, 

parents  >atid  puB'iic  school  teacHersi  toward  5  of 
the  32  career  education  related  statements. . 
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The  analysis  of  data  indicate<^  that  there -were 
significaritv relationships  regarding  college 
faculty  members  attitudes  toward  career  educa- 
tion and  the  institution  in  which  they  were 
employed. 

Analysis  of  the  data  indicated  no  significant 
relationship  between  college  faculty^  members  at- 
titudes toward  career  educaiioa  and: 
state  in  which  baccalaureatV^egree  was  obtained 
academic  rank  /  . 

university  tenure  ^  ^  .  . 

highei^t  degree  held 

year^  in  which  highest  degree  was  completed 

age  • 

primary  educational  level  of  interest 

present  position  ; 

area  of  employment  {instruction^  researcli^  ser- 
vice, other) 

last  employment  in  schools 
employment  outside  the  field  of  education 
field  experience  relating  to  career  education 
percent  of  time  employed  ia  career  education 
related  projects  \ 

participation  in  national  professional  meetings 
or  conferences    ^  ^ 

■        . .... 


6.     A  significant  positive  relationship  was  found  to 
exist  between  college  faculty  members  attitudes 
toward  career  education  and  their: 

1  ma jor- degree  fields  ^ 


area  of  academic  affiliation 
field  experiences  not  related  to  career 
education 
— -  employnient  in  funded  projects 
'  —  involvement  in  presenting  papers  on  career 
education 

'  Conclusions 
Taking  into  consideration  the  limitations  listed  in 
Chapter  III  and  the  extent  t^  which  the  data  from  the  re- 
search procedure  were  valid  and  reliable  as  reported  in 
Chapter  IV^  the  following  conclusions  were, drawn  for  the 
study:  y 

Objective  1:     Td  identify  ^reas  of  agreement  or 
disagreement / between  college  of 
educatioh  faculty  and  students^ 
parents  and  public  school  teachers 
regarding  career  education  concepts . 

1.     Since  college  faculty  members  were  the  mofet 

significantly  positive  group  regarding  27  of  the 
32  attitude  statements  relating  to  career  educa- 
tion, college  faculty  members  appeared  to  bo  more 
positive  than  students,  parents  and  nizblic  school 
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teachers  toward  the  general  concept  of  career  edu- 
cation . 

Objective  2:     To  determine  what  variables  are  asso-  • 
ciated  with  the  attitudes  of  college 
of  education  faculty  members  toward 
career  education.  ^ 

2.  Since  significant  differences  were  found  to  exist 
between  the  :i|jstitutions  in  which  college  faculty* 
members  were  employed  and  attitudes  toward"^  career • 
education,   it  was  t:oncluded  that  certain  insti- 
tutional var^iables  may  account  for  attitudes^of 
college  of  education  faculty  members  toward  such 

a  concept. 

3.  Since  a  .significant  relationship  was  repprted  for 
some  college  faculty  members  attitudes ^qward  • 
career  education  for  both  their  area  of  academic 
affiliation  ^d  major  degree  field,   it  was  con- 
cluded that  college  faculty  members  with  certain 
academic  preparations  and  affiliations  are  more 
favorably  disposed  toward  the  career  education 
concept.  \  , 

4.  Since  participation  in  field  experiences ,  fuhded 
career  education 'related  projects,  and  presenta- 
tions  5n  tTie  concept  were  found  to  be  signifi- 
cantly related  to  college  faculty  members  atti- 
tudes toward  career  education,   it  was  concluded 
that  college  faculty  members  with  such  experiences 
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were  generally  more  favorably  dis|)osed  toward 
career  education. 

Reconunendations 
The  following  recommendations  are  suggested  for  util- 
ization of  this  study  and  for  further  research  in  compila- 
tion of  data  of  similar  studies. 

This  ^tudy  dealt  with  only  six  scho61  districts  and 
three  colleges  of  education  with  known  involvement  in 
career  education.     Since  it  is  impossible_^to^ene£alize  the 
findings  and  conclusions  of  this  study  beyond  these  partic- 
ular populations,  it  is  recommended  that  the  study  be  rep- 
licated on  a  larger  scale  using  a  random  sample  of  local  • 
school  districts  and  colleges  of  education.     Such  a  study 
■would  provide  a  more  substantial  knowledge  base  upon  which 
to  plan  realistic  strategies  for  the  dissemination,  and 
adoption  of  career  education.    Additionally,  more  extensive 
study  should  be  made  of  the  five  demographic  variables  in 
this  study  found  to  be  significantly  related  to  college 
faculty  member  attitudes  toward  career  education.    The  sub- 
variables  which  accounted  for  the  significant  relatipnships 
reported  need  to  be  identified  and  analyzed.  Consideration 
for  further  study  should  also  be  given  -to  institutional 
-variables  (e.g.,  attitudes  toward  career  education  of  deans 
of  colleges  of  education,  legislati\)'e  support  of  career 
education,  etc.)  which  could  also  relate  to  the  degree  to 
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which  a  concept  such  as  career  education  is  implemented  and 
adopted  by  an  educational  institution.  - 

The  five  s'tatements  related  to  career  education  to 
which  college  of  education  faculty  members  were  found  to  be 
the  least  positive  as  compared  to  thfe  other  three  groups 
surveyed,  irt|)lied  a  strong  sense  of  centrality  *in  career 
education  regarding  "man's  economic  life  role."  Further 
study  needs  to  be  conducted  which  identifies  ^nd  describes 
the  attitudes  of  college  faculty  membi^rs  and  other  educa- 
tlonal  groups  regarding  the  appropriateness  of  considering 
"man's  economic  life  role"  as  the  central  focus  for  career 
education. 

While  it  is  recognized  that  the  coefficient  of  cor- 
relation does  not  imply  that  a  cause-effect  relationship 
exists,  the  conclusions  of  tj^s  study  would  seem  to  support 
the  following  recommendations:^ 

1.     It  is  recommended  that  colleges  of  education 
enqourage  staff  involvement  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  plans  for  the  infusion  of 
career  education  in  their  respective  curricular 
programs.     This  study  revealed  that  attitudes 
toward  career  education  were  significantly  higher 
for  college  faculty  members-  who  had  or  were  in- 
volved" in  career  education  related  projects  or 
had  presented  papers  during  the  past  year  related 
to  the  concept. 
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Colleges  of  education  interested  in  planning  and 
implemenrting  career  education  strategieSr  should 
encourage  faculty  members  to  pqirticip^te  in  field 
experience  activities  in  local  achools  at  various 
levels.     This  interface  could  provide  college 
faculty  members  responsible  for  preparing  person- 
nel and  curriculum  materials  for  local  school 
systems  with  a  better  understanding  of  the  nfeeds 
and  desires  of  educational  personnel,  parents 
and  students. 
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PART  I:     DEMOGRAPHIC  DATA 

.*  .  .  f 

Academic  rank  (check  one) 


instructor  ; 
"assistant  profeslsor 


"associate  professor 
"professor 

"other  (please  specify) 


Tenured  (check  one) 


yes 
"ho 


Highest  degree  earned  (check  one) 


Master' s 

"Educational  Specialist 
"Doctorate 

"Other  (please  specify) 


Major  field 


Year  highest  degree  was  completed 


Name  of  college  or  university  where  undergraduate 
degree  was  completed 


Age   (check  one) 


.under  25  years 

.26  to  30  years 

^31  to  35  years 

^36  to  40  years 

.41  to  45  years 
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46  to  50  yeats 
^51  to  55  years 
"56  ^o  60  years 
"over  60  years 


m 
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08.    Department  or  academic  area  affiliation 

 Art  Education 

%v  •    Foreign  Language  Education 

Industrial  Arts  Education 


^Language  Air ts/Reading/Engl ish  Education 
'Mathematics  Education  * 
"Music  Education 

cal  Education 
rce  Education        ^  , 
Sociau  Studies  Education 
""Speciai  Education 
"Vocational  Education 
"Elementary  Adtnihistration 
[^Secondary  Administration 
Higher  Education  Administration 
"other  (please  specify)  


09.     Educational  leve^  with  which  you  are  primarily 
concerned 

 elementary  . 

secondary 

post-secondary  (technical  and. community  colleges) 
adult  education 
higher  education 


Position 


teacher  educator 

^professor  of  educational  administration 
jpersonnel  services 
departmental  chairman 
"other  (please  specify)  '  ' 


11.     Employment  (account  for  100%  of  time) 

%  instruction  and  advising  of  students 
%  research  and  development 
r     %  services 

%  other  (please  specify)  
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12. 


If  you  aire  a  teacher  educat6;t:/  thecK  all  the  levels  of 
students  you  are  currentl3f  teaching 

 undergraduate  • 

graduate  '^v- 
""other  (please  specify? 


13.     Number  of  years  on  this,  faculty  (check  one) 


less  than  1  year 
"1  to  2  years 
"3  tc3'  5  years 
"^6  to  10  years 
"11  to  15  years 

16  to  20  years 
"more  than  20  years 


14.     Number  of  years  since  last  full-time  employment  in 
public  schools  - 

 less  than  1  year 

 1  to  2  years 

^   '  3^ to  5  y^afs 

 ;_6*to  10  years 

11  to  15  ylars 
"16  to  20  years 


"more  th^n.20  years 


15.     Number  of  years  of  full-time  employment  other  than 

education  (e.g.,  biisiness,  industry r  political^  govern- 
ment, etc.)    (check  one)  ^ 


none 

less  than  1  year 
[2  to  5  years 

6  to  10  years 
"ll  to  15  years 

16  to  20  years 

more'  than  20  years* 
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16. 
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Field  experience  during  the  last  year  (e.g. ,  public 
school  instruction  ,  consultation^  coordination^ 
data  collection,  etc.) 


Related  to 
Career  Education 


Not'  Relfited  to 
Career  Education 


1-5  days 
1  -  3  weeks 
1-2  months 
3-4  months 
5  moijjths  or  more 


17.     Number  of  funded  project (sK  efigaged  in  during  last 
*  ye^  relating  to  concepts  in  cardgf  education 


none 

"1-2  projects  ■ 
"3-4  projects  I 
"more  than  4  projects 


ERLC 


18.     Percent  of  total  employment  engaged  in  funded  projects     |  • 
last  year  relating  to  concepts  in  career  education  ^  ^ 


19.     Number  of  days  of  participation  in  national  otofessional 
meetings  or  conferences  during  the  past  12  mpnths  ^ 


 none 

 1  -  2  days 

,3-5  day a 


 "6  -  .10  days  v 

^       <  more  than  10  days  •  . 

20.    Written  or  presented  a  paper  on  concepts  in  career 
education  during  the  past  12  months 


es 


no 


If  yes,  please  provide  bibliographical' citation  is) 


J  :  a  


PAFlT  II/*  '  ^  . 


Directions: 

The  following  statements  are  designed  to  identify  the  feel- 
ings, attitudes  or.  judgmeTifes  of  faculty  members  abou^t  various 
aspecfts  of  public  school  educational  programs.     There  are  no 
right  br  wrong  responses.    We  wish  to  know  how  closely  each 
statement  corresponds  to  your  own  feeling  or  judgment.  For 
each  Statement  circle  the  choice  in  the,  right  hand  column  ^ 
that  best  reflects  your  own  position. 

The  five  choices  for  each' statement  are: 

A  Agree — This  response  if  you  agree  with'  the  statement. 
AS  Agrep  Somewhat— You  agree  but  with  important  ^uali- 

f  ications .         ••  -w.  * 

U    Undecided— This  response  if  it  is  impossible  for  you 

to  agree  or  disagree  with  the  statement. 
DS  Disagree  Somewhat— You  generally  disagree  but  not 

completely  so. 
D    Disagree — Your  own  feeling  or  judgment  is  opposed  ^ 

to  tnls. 


21.     Students  ^uld  be  told  about  dif- 
ferent jobs  and  job  requirements 
during  the  study  of  every  subject 

in  every  grade  A      AS      U  DS 


22.     Every  student  shcmld  have  at  least 

one  paying  job  before  graduating 
*         from  high  school  ......... 


AS      U  dS 


23.     A  student's  choice  of  career  can 
be  changed  by  career  education 

in  school  A      AS      U  DS. 


24.  Visits  from  Industrial  chemists 
would  create  more  interest  in  a 
chemistry  class  ....... 


AS      U  .  DS 


2S.  ^EV€/ry  student  should  graduate 

from  high  school  with  a  salabel  ,  _ 

skill  he  can  use  on  a  job    ......  A      AS      U  ds 


26.  Every  high  school  graduater  should 
be  guaranteed  either  further  . 

educat^a  or  iiraaediate  employm  A     AS     U      DS  D 

27.  Elementary  school  woul4  be  better 
if  centered  around  the  world  of 

.    work  .  ...  .   .   .   .  .   .  .   .   •  •     •    A      AS-    U      DS  D 

•  ''~  •■  .  • 

28.  Ah  effectiive  p3fogr£im  of  career 
edubation  wouW  lower  the  school 

drop-out  rate  .   .       .   ....   .    .   .     A      AS  .    U      DS  D 

29.  Students  should  hold  several  kinds 

of  jobs  before  leaving  high  school.     A      AS      U      DS  D 

■X  .  '      ■  ^  .  • 

30.  Elementary  school  students  should 

have  workmen^  such  as  postmen,  • 
garinent  workers  /  and  electricians 
coming  *to  school  to  talk  about 

their  jobs  .....     .......     A      AS  .    U      DS  D 

31.  If  schools  were  career-oriented,  /  ^ 
they  would  be  useful  to  mqfre 

students  .    .   A      AS  ^    U      DS  D 

32/-^Most  local  business  and  pro- 

^fessibnal  people  wpuld  help  with 

^a  career  program  in  the  schools  .   .    A      AS      U      DS  U 

33.  Career  education  will  cost  money   ^  \r  • 
but  wilL  be  a  saving  for  society 

because  of  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment (Potential  for  students)   .    .   .     A      AS      U      DS  D 

34.  Our  local  community  should  pay 
for  career  education  if  the 
State  and  Federal  governments 

cannot  .   .  \    .   .     .    .     A      AS      U      DS>  D 

35.  Local  residents  would  be  eager  • 
to  visit  schools  to  talk  to 

students  about  their  jobs  .....     A      AS      U      DS  D 

36.  Students  who  are  good  in  hxstbry 

should  be  told  about  jobs  in  ^  ^ 

"    this  field  A      AS      U      DS  D 

37.  Career  educatipxi^shpuld  be  avail-       „  > 
able  to  allj^tjuden^^^^    from  Kindter-  - 
garteri  through  g^C^^te  12  .    .   .  .    .   .     A      AS      U      DS  D 
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38.    Foreign  language  teachers  should    ^    ,  • - 

teach  about  caree'rs  in  thfeir 

classes  ..........    .   .  A      AS      U      DS  D 

^39  .    ^he  ways  mathematicis  can  be  used 

iri\jobs  can  be  taught  in  a  fey  ^ 
days  in  every  mathematics  course.   .     A      AS     ^      DS  D 

40..    The  quality  of, education  would 

be  raised  by  an  emphasis  on  jqbs  " 

and  work  .    ..    .  .   .     •    .   .   .   .     A      AS      U      DS  D 

41     "Career  Education"  is  another  name 

for  vocational  education     .   .   *   .   .     A     'AS      U      DS  D 

42.  Elementary  school  Is  too  early  for 
a  student  to  start  thinking  about 

career  possibilitieis     ........     A      AS      U      DS  D 

43.  Career  education  will  be  of  greater 
long  term  value  to  boys  than  to 

girls  .    ...........  ^   .   .     A      AS      U      DS  D 

44.  One  can  easily  predict  a  phild's 
eventual  career  by  looking  at 
his  family's  ambition^  for  him 

and  his  father's  occupation  ,  A      AS      U      DS  D 

45.  Students  gfoing  on  to  college 
should  not  make  their  career  plans 

while  in  high  school   .     A      AS      U      DS  D 

46.  The  school  guidance  department  • 
should  carry  the  primary  respon-j-  v 

sibility  for  career  education  .   .   .     A      AS      U  ^DS  D 

47.  There  are  areas  in  the  school  ^ 
program  more  important  than 

career  education  that  need  our 
... time,  money  and  effort     .....  ^.     A      AS  DS  "  D 

48.  Th^^ present  high  school  voca- 

-^^       tional  education  courses  teach  :^  ' 

students  enough  about  the  world  . 
of  work  A      AS      U      DS  D 
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49 .    CQurst^s  such  as  art  and  music 
.    vrould^^^^h^^^^  by  including 

H    infonnktion  about  Job  possibil- 
ities art  those  fields  .  .  .  . 


A  -AS 


U 


PS  D 


•■n.  ■ 


50. 


51. 


52, 


Separ^l^i  courses  on  career  edu- 
cation would  be  better  than 
incprpo rating  this  subject    •  • 
into  existing  courses  ...   .   .  . 

Career  edtication  should  taught 
by  special  Ccureerr  education 
teachers  rather  than  by  regular 
teachers  •  •   •  • 


Career  education  is  just  another 
fad  that  will  soon  be  forgotten  , 


AS 


AS 
AS 


U 


U 


U 


DS  D 


DS  D 


DS  D 


PART  III 


53,     In  your ^opinion/  do  you  .agree  that  courses  in  your 
subject,  area (s)  and  dther  areas  taught  in  school 
systems  would  be  more  meaningful  and  relevant  if 
focused  around  .a  careers  orientation? 


Yes 


t  No 


Please  coiitthent: 


ERLC 


THE  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Phont  (614)  486--36S5 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
1960  KENNY  ROAD 
COLUMBUS*  OHIO  43210 


June  21,  1973 


Dear  Faculty  Member:  '  \ 

-**  -  *  ■ 

Your  assistance  is  needed  in  establishing  baseline  data 
concerning  attitudes  toward  concepts  in  career  'education. 
This  attitudinal  survey  is  being  made  of  ratidomly  selected 
college  of  education  faculty. members  to  determine  the 
present  impact  of  concepts  in  c^treer  education  within  the 
field  of  education.  '  ^ 

;    You  win  find  a  questionnaire  enclosed  with,  this  letj-er.  , 
A  number  code  has  been  assigned  to  the  questionnaire  to 
ensure 'th^kt  once  you  have  returned  it,  you^WiXl  not  be 
included  in  any  follow-up  prograta.  ,  Please* be  assured  that 
your  identity  is  protected.     The  "stjady  results  will  be 
combined  and  used  only  to  compare  colleges  and  universities. 
A  stamped,  teturn  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your  convenience. 

.1  would  like  to  encourage  you^to  respond  to  the  questionnaire 
promptly,  basing  your  respon(^es  on  your  perceptions  and 
feelings  about  the  career  education  concepts.    The  results 
-  of  this  study  will  be  available  upon  request. 

We  appreciate  the  endorsement  of  your  dean  concerning  this 
study  and  your  personal  cooperation  in  this  endeavor. 

,  Sincerely, 


Chester  K.  Hansen > 
Research  Associate 


CKH:nl 

Enclosure 
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THE  CENTER  FOR  VOCATIONAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 


Phone   <614)  486-3665 


THE  OHIO  STATE  UNIVERSITY 
1960  KENNY  ROAD 
COLUMBUS.  OHIO  43210 


July  25,  1973 


Dear  Faculty  Member: 

Your  assistance  is  needed  in  establishing  baseline  data 
concerning  attitudes  toward  concepts  in  career  education. 
This  attitudinal  survey  is  being  made  of  randomly  selected 
college  of  education  faculty  members  to  determine  the 
present  impact  of  concepts  in  career  education  within  the 
field  of  education.  ^ 

You  will  find  a  questionnaire  enc:losed  with  this  letter. 
A  number  code  has  been  assigned  to  the  questionnaire  to 
^^ensure  that  once  y^ou  have  returned  it^  you  will  not  be 
included  in  any  follow-up  program.     Please  be  assured  that 
your  identity  will  be  protected.  '  The  study  results  will 
be  combined  and  used  only  to  compare  colleges  and  univer- 
sities.    A  stamped,  return  envelope  is  enclosed  for  your 
convenience, 

I  would  like  to  encourage  you  to  respond  to  the  question- 
naire promptly,  basing  your, responses  on  your  perceptions 
and  feelings  about  the  career  education  concepts «  The 
results  of  this  study  will  be  available  upon  request. 

We  appreciate  the  endorsement  of  your  dean  concerning  this 
study  and  your  personal  cooperation  in  this  endeavor. 

Sincerely, 


Chester  K.  Hansen 
Research  Associate 


CKH:nl 
Enclosure 
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Students  '  . 


INSTITUTION: 
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Paul  McKlllop,  Principal 
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NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS  AFFECTED;^  260/yr.       NUMBER  OF  STAFF  INVOLVED:  2A/vr. 


PROJECT  DESCRIPTION:  -  , 

A^^ority  of  the  Merrill  attendance  area,  is  comprised  .of  unskilled 
fcarni  bjbpr.  i/3  of  the  students  have  multiple  disadvantages.  The 
children  coming  frpm  the  l^iboring  families  hav/e  a  lack  of  awareness^  of 
•th3  real  v;orld  of  work  and  of  their  real  potential.  The  majority  of' 
the  sLijilont  body  face  unemployment  at  tb<i  worst  and  underemployment  at 
best,  unless  Career  Education  is  implemented  tn  such  a  way  as  tQ  reach 
the  needs  of  tticso  special  children. 


to  ncconplish  this  by  making  them  .aware  of  the  necessity  to  acquire 
salcabl'c'  skill.s  through  the  development  of  competenciet-  such  or  academic 
skills  and  interpersonal  skills  along  with  some  specific  occupational 
skillc,  Our  goal  is  to  provldean  educational  letting  in  which  students 
will  form  meaningful  personal  and  occupational  goals  for  themselves. 


U'e  win  impleHient  the  Pleasant  Hill  and  Springfield  Guides  by  adapting 
them  i:o  the  specific  needs  of  our  students  In  a  disadvantaged  and 
minority  settiirg.  ^ye  will  develop  statcgies  based  on  those,  developed 
in  fihc":  VinOR  Project  t9  gain  teacher  acceptance  of  Career  Education 
as  wcM  OS  stL-.cioSis  wit|i  special  needs.  '  ^ 

V.'o  will  integrate-  SUTOE  on  the  7tli  and  f)th  prJcle  levoL  am]  adapt  it 
to  lt>cnl  needs  alonp  with  the  nuiteilats  from  the  Vale  P]^<i\ect  which 
will  be  used  with  6i:h,  7th,  and  8th  grnde  students  in  our  Junior 
High  rJchooI  Buildlnp., 


Proccdutf?^  and  Outcomes 


30dy;of  report 

A .  Background  and  Instractlon 
Background:' 

The  decision  was  mad4  by  the  Career  Eduxiatian  Building  Representatives 
that  a  community  SKXjhey  was  needed  for  the  Metirili  Schools  to  develop 
a  goo^|>rogram  c^tfumitted  to  the  real  needs  cf  the  area  and  the 
students  of  our  school.  The  system  is  a  part  of  Klamath  County  School 

District*  We  Have  an  enrollment  of  280  students  housed  in  two  build- 

':         .  i  ■  ■         ■-  '      •    ■  '         d  ■  ' 

ihgs ;  the  Elementary  Building  is  comprised  of  a  priyately  sponsored 

Kindergarten  and  first  through  the  fifth  grades.  The  Upper  Elementary 

iSuilding  consists  of  graces  six,  seven,  and  eight.  , 

;We  formed  a  committee  of  all  certified  staff  members,  nonclassif ie$i 
staff  mombe.rs,  and  eight  parents.  We  held  two  in-service  sessions  in 
preparatic^  for  formulating  the  survey  insrtument*  We  went  through 
four  programs  bn  interpersonal  relationships,  decision  making,  the 
democratic  proceas,  and  on  group  consensus  techniques.  The  second 
session  was  devoted*  to  presentations  an  curriculum,  trends  and  needss 
ofJthe  future,  and  general  school  pol,i/:ies.  The  third  and  fourth  , 
sessioos  ware  devoted  to  .developing  a  survey  instrument  that  would  : 
serve  our  needs.  See  appendex  A  for  Coriimunity  Survey  Instrumehtr 

The  next  step  was  to  have  individuals  meot  with  the  .eighth  grade 
SUT02  classes  to  prepare  them  to  assist  in  a  door  to  door  presentation 
of  the  survey  instrument  to  the  Merrill  a^tend^tjce  area.' 
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The  survey  was  delivered  to  93  families  and  we  received  68  forms 
back,  either  completed  or  partially  completed.  Some  people  prefered 
not  to  respond  to  all  the  items  listed,  /l^^e  then  had  the  parents, 

on  the  committee,  meet  to  tally  the. results.  , 

■    .     '  '  *i 

The  full  Career  Education  Advisory  Committee  has  met  to  review  the 
results  and  the  decision  has  been  made  to  plan  four  meetings  this 
school  year,  one  of  which  has  taken  place -to  date.  VJe  9re  in  the  prpce 
of  foi^ming  a  Merrill  General  School  ^Advi*i5.ory  Committee ,  and  other  * 
cpmraittees  to  perform  such  tasks  as  developinj^  a  cod^  of  conduct, 
a  communication  proceedure  between  parents  and  the  school,  and  fot 
real  community  involvement  to  be  acheived.  We  feel  that  this  project 
is  larger  In  scope  that  what  is  conunorily  understood  to  be  Career 
Education,        belei'^e  that  it  is  probably  the  basis  jfox  a  whple 
new  curriculum. 

■»  * 
Time  is  short  and  it  is  not  posPiible  n6w  to  really  organize  and  to 

use  our  results  to  thd  full  possible  potential  that  the  results  of 

our  survey  would  seem  to  indicate  is  possible.  ^ 


A,  Goals,  and-  Qb  jectlves 
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(A)   '-,4^-    ■  •  , 

B.  Ma  lor  AccQmpltshmenCs  or  Outcomes 

V     a)  Staff  Development:  . 
Merrill  School  Builidlng  Representatlv.es. 
■  Diana  Pyle^  First  Grade  Teacher, 
Sharon  McVay  -  Fifth  Grade  Teacher,  . 

Je^ry  Stephens  -  Junior  High  Social  Studies,  Shop,  and  SUTOE  » 

Merrill  School  Local  School  Committee  Members. 

■         "  ' '       \  ^  '  ■  • 

'     Bob  rrotman  -  Pharmacist.  '  * 


Ralj^  Stearns  -  Rancher  . 
Roma  VJalker  -  Housewife  . 


Merrill  School  Career  Education  Advisory  Committee  # 
All  three  Local  School  Committee  Members. 
Willeen  Moore  -Housewife. 

Alicia  Herttandez  -  Mexican  American  Ex-Migrant  4 
Linda  Loyd  -  Housewife  %  , 

Earnie  Vatts  -  Retired  Bus  Driver  and  Custodian*  ,  I'Vi 

Manuel  Mavipin  -  Millworkcr  and  part  time  Policeman. 

b)  Instructional  Prograw: 
Merrill  Career  Education  Plan  -  See  Appendex  r:"^"- 
Merrill  Career  Education  Circle  Discussion  Guide  -  See  Appendex  C.r 

c)  Materials  and  content  developed: 
We  are  integrating  SUTOE    into  the  Upper  Elementary  Curriculum.  : 

We  have  built  a  file  of  activities  from  Vale,  Springfield, Pleasant  Hill, 
and  other  programs  around  the  state,  in  addition  to  our  Merrill  Plan. 
Our  shedule,  in  the  Upper  Elementary  Building,  has  been  designed  to 
have  Career  Education  integrated  into"  the  entire  curriculum,  with 
emphasis  on  the  So*cial  Studies ,  Home.  Ec.  ,  and  Shop  fJlock. 

FRir  . 
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C.  Evaluation 

-  i  .  ■       -  ■  ' 

See  Appendex.  D  for  accomplishments        the  Program  to  date. 

'  ■   o   •  .  .... 

D.  §[ummary  and  Conclusions 
l.The  school  has  a  "plan  and  is  actively  implementing  it  into  the 

curriculum  and  the  community^ 
'2.An  Advisory  Committee  exists  and  is  able  to  function  prope^y, 
3.The  Community  Assessment  Survey  Instrument  has  been**  developed^ 
and  is  has  been  field  test.  It  is  availa^ble  for  use  again  in 
future  y^ars  for  planning  and  assessment  of  the  effectiveness 
df  our  program. 

A. Parents,  Patrons,  School  Staff,  and  Students  are  positive  about 
Career  Education.  •  ■ 

5.  A  file  of  resource  paople  for^wareness  and  Exploratory 
activitos  exists  and  is  being  used. 

6.  The  staff,  the  community r  and  the  students  are  ready  to  gol 

E.  Bud{_cet  , 

The  project  budget  consisted  of  $500  in  State  Department  Funds 
granted  for  the  use  of  developing  a  plan  in  Merrill.  The  District 
contributed  $1,520  in  the  hope  that  this  plan  could  be  transporte^d 
to  other  schools  within  our  district.  All  funds  have  been  used; 
for  a  complete  breakdown  see  Appcndox  E. 
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Re  c  omme  n  da  t  i  on  s  v 

,  the  school  staff,  feel  good  about  what  has  been  accomplished 
in  Merrill',  but  we  have  learned  somp  important  facts  that  should 
be  shared  abQut  working  with  the  community  at  large  in  a  joint 
planning  project. 

The  first  thing  th^t  must  be  accomplished  is  for  the'  school  personnel 
to  be  sincerely  interested  in  imprpving  the.  program.  We  had  some 
'btaff  members  who  were  Still  negative  toward  our- goals  at  the  time 
when  we  started  involving  lay  people  in  the  planning  process.  VJe 
found  that  the  lay  people  could  see  the  needlfor  Career  Education  ^ 
much  more  easily  than  teachers,  consequently  it  put  the  teachers 
and  other  staff  in. an  wakward  position  of  being  told  that  this  was 
what  was  wanted  and  that  it  would  happen.  It  was  an  ^xcit^ng  experience 
for  many  of  us  to  see  parents  want  something  and  to  become  enthusiastic 
ally  involved  in  the  process  of  group  consensus. 

The  second  thing  we  found  was  that  there  is  a  real  need  for  committee 
members  to  understand  their  role  as  advisors.  We  would  have  had  faster 
results  if  they  wore  aware  from  the  start  of  whom  they  were  working 
with  in  the  school  system  and  that  they  could  not  make  all  of  the  change 
that  they  would  like  to.  It  was  a  mistake  on,  our  part,  at  firstj  to 
lead  those  people  to  believe  that  we  could  build  a  whole  new  curriculum 
and  initiate  it  into  our  system  on  a  very  short  term  basis. 
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Thirdly,  it  is  vital  that  the  project  director  have  in  mind,^ 
at  the  outset,  a  number  of  ^reas  where  help  is  needed.  Ve  found 
that  all  people  involved  in  this  planning  project  needed  very 
concrete  examples  and  activities^in  the  beginning, before  we  were 
able  to  function  creativel^r  as  a  group.  .  ; 

If  we  were  to  start  a  program  of  this  nature  again,  we  would  be 
sure  that  the  program  of  work  was  developed  jointly  by  the  school^ 
personnel  and  the  committee  members.  V^e  were  held  b^ck  in  tfie 
middle  of  odr  project  by  the  fact  that  we  tried  to  start  to  work 
with  out  the  lay  people  having  the  same  concept  of  just  what  Career 
Education  means.  V:e /had  to  redefine  this  term  over,  and  over,  and 
over.  And  we  arc  stall  redefining  every  time  we  sit;  down  together. 

Fifth:  Wo  have  found  that  it  is  imperative  that  the  committee  b^ve 
feedback  from  t4^-schie|)l  staff.  They  want  to  know  if  their  advise 
has  been  effective,  \^e  would  suggest  that  they  be  highly  involved  . 
in  the  evaluative  process  along  witJi  students. 

Finally,  We  found  that  committee  members  who  are  serving  on  a  volunteer 
basis  need  to  feel  ,  that  their  servj,^s  are  being  used  in  a  worthwhile 


0 

manner.  Sometimes  we  did  waste  their  time,  because  we  were  not 


prepared  to  really  use  their  help. 


(8)  . 

The  overall  effect  of  the  process  that  our  community  has  gone 
through  is  very,  very  good.  The  parents  and  patrons  of  Merrill 
unders-tand  the  school's  goals.  The  school  understands  what  the 
community  beleives  the  needs  of  the  school  to  be,  and  most  of  all 
we  have  established  a  rapport  with  the  people  of  Merrill.  We  now 
have-a.way  to  communicate  imd  a  sense  of  mutual  respect  for  each 
Others  Ideas. 

\ 

Ve  have  a  product,  the  Merrill  Career  Education  Plan,  as  the  result 
of  the ^process  that  we  have  experienced*  But,  the  most  valuable 
componet  of  our  project  was  the  process  of  working  together^is 
a  community >  for  a  cotnmon  interest,  our  kldiS. 
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HELP  US  PLAN 

The  Merrill  Schools  would  like  to  luive  your  ideas.     We  want  to  Icnow  your* 
interests  so  Wf^  can  provide  the  kinds  of  programs  you  desire.    We  -are  conducting 
this  survey  Cor  the  following  reasons:     (1)  To  determine  what  you  want  in  the 
W£iy  of  school  programs.     (2)     To  plan  community  Irtvolvement.     (3)  To  determine 
if  there  is  a  need  to  offer  evening  credit  courses  r^r  high  school  completion. 
(A)     To  get  your  ideas  on  the  direction  the  school  $hould  be  going..     (5)  To 
find  out  what  suggestion^  you  have  for  the  Merrill  Schox)ls. 

Every  home  in  the  Merrill  attendance  area  will  receive  a  survey  form  that. 
wllJ.  bo  personally  delivered  by  a  member  of  the  PPA.     The  needs  and  desires 
jndic^ated  by  the  residents  wllUbe  tabulated  to  plan  and  initiate  the  type  of 
school  Lliey  w.uit. 


Maine 


2>     Address  ^  Phone 

T 

3.     Do  you  have  pre-school  chl3dren? 

yes   no  number  ages 

A.     Do  you  h.'ivc  elementj|ry  school  children?  ^ 

yes   no  number  ^  ,ages   ^ 

5.  Do  you  h.ivo  hir;h  school  age  children? 

yes  no    number   ^       ages  ^  

6.  Are  you  in  favor  of  a  public  kindergarten? 
yes  *         no   J 

Gomnif'nt:: 


7.  If  yes»  how  should  it  be  p«iid  f 

School  District  tasjxlevy 

^   Revenue 

_  PPA 

V 

Cooun 

8.  Are^  you  in  favor  of,  using  some  of  MecrlllVs  Federal  Revenue  Sharing  Funds 
for  pnrLJal  support  of  the  Career  Education  Program? 

'I 

yes  nq    .      .  ,  / 


Comment : 


7^ 


9.     Should  the  scliool  be  .Involved  la  student  guidance  and  counselling? 

yes  ^  . ,  _ 

*Commrr.c  :  :  -   '   « 


10*     How  should  the  counselors  be  provided? 

,  School  Dlyt.rlct 

Mont.)  r  Health  ClinlT. 

— / — ^ 

  Juvenile  DtHpartmiint  '         •  , 


cTtTof  Morrill 


Other  : 


Common  I. » 


11,     Do  you  think  non-attendance  In  Merrill  Schools  Is  a  problem?  ^ 
yes  .     ^  no   

.If  vea,  is  .tlie  probl oms  made  worse  by  lark  of  parent  concern? 
Comment:  


1  L 
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12.    Who  should  deal  with  the  non-attendance  problem? 

School  '               '  ' 

 Police  '..^ 

 ••Juvenile  Department  *  . 

  Children's  Services  (Welfare)  ^ 

  Parents  -  *  .  . 

Other:        ^   :   '   — 


Coimnont : 


13.    'mat  should  ho  done  about  any  severe  discipline  problems  in  the  school: 

  temporary  suspension 

  permanent  dismissal  * 

  coi*poipar  vwniohmcint 

  guLddnce  counselling 

other:   ,  ^  . 


Coinnicn't : 


.14.     Do  you  have  a  high  nchool  diploma? 


yes     ■_  ■   no 


If  no,  would  you  like  to  take  adult  classes  to  obtain  a  diplomat 
'yes  no  


If  yes,  whore  v/ould.  you  like  to  have  these  classes  held?^ 

 ^Elemeptfiry  School^^^ 

*     .     Junior  IWgrii*?chool 

 ^        City  Rerrcnt ion^Hall 

Koinroiu-; '  s  lioino  •  .     *  . 

Othor  :    •         *   ^  _1 
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Comiiu'M  t ; 
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The  following  section  of  questl^ona  concerns  the  curriculum  preacntly 
being  covered  in  the  Herrlll  Schoola  and  currlct4luin  ^hlch  might  he  i^ncluded 
In  the  future.    We  encourage  your  cdmmenta  and  Ideas! 

PI oiise  check  and  cojimcnt.on  the  following  subject  areas: 

READ INC                   '                    .         .  * 
adequate   Inadequate  

Contrent:  '  ,  ,  


MATH 
adequate 
Coiiiment : 


Inadequate 


adcqu;ir.i? 


Inadequate 


SPELLIKG 
adequate 
Conuacnt : 


Inadequate 


HAHDVnUTING:' 

adr^quatci  

Comment:  ^ 


inadequate 


•SOCIAL  STUDIKS 

adequate   

Common t : 


Inadequate 


adequate 


Comment: 


Inadequate   


V 


HOME  4:C0H0MICS 
adequate  _  ^ 
Common l: 


INDUSTRIAL  ARTS 

ad^iiatc  ,  

Cointnent : 


inadequate 


inadequate 


adi^quate    inadequate 

Comment: 


luriTRUMKirrAf,  msic 


adequ;itc* 


inadequate 


Com  .jfnt:- 


ERIC 


VOCAL  I-fUSlC 
adecjuatc  .^^ 
CoTn:went : 


indllequate 


1.     Which  of  the  follov^^lng  should  the  diatrict  provide  aa  part  of  the  curriculum 
with  a  upcc  ial  •  teacher,    Pleaoc  check  your  choi(«ea« 

  typing  ,  . 

art 


  foreign  -langiia^;efi 

  aax  education  * 

  drama 

^   oprcch 

  deh'it  e 

loti  rnali  am 

Individual  muoic  lenMOfin 


/7 


otheis! 


Comment 
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\^hat:  ohould  our  physical  education  prograra  include? 
body  o^crciaes  • 


competitive  sports 
tean)  sports 
individual  sports: 

 golf 

 t<^nni3    .  „ 

.  ■  boi'ling 
sv/immlng 

 \_  dancing 

  gymnastics 

track 

cross  country 
other: 


Do  you  think  field  tripy  hav^  an  educational  value? 

yes                    no  ... 
Coiianent: 

^^'^ 

UTiat  field  trips  would  you  suggest  that  may  be  good  for  us 

to  considcir? 

Would  you  be  interested  in  attending  an  cvanlog  tneerting  at  which  the  staff 
members  or  special  guests  e^s^plain: 

 .  Testing  procedures         •  ^ 

Teacher  preaentdtions  about:  their  classrooms,^  ^ 

^   School  records  ♦  *    '  , 

.  ^    •     Explain  ^r'eas  of  study:  ' 

  Science  .  t 

Socia]  Science 

  English — Reading 

.  * 

Career  Education 

A. 

.    .  •  \  •  ' 

*  ■ 

  Industrial' Arts    ^  <> 

  Home  Economics 

  Library  .  *  .     ■  ^ 

 ^  Special  Education 

^  Migrant  Program 

 General  School  PollM 

  Budgeting" 

 Adciirvlstrative  Job  I\capt>nsibilitie8 

  Special  Speakers : 


Muaic  Prop.rame 
Other: 


V 


WE'D  LIKE  XOU  TO  JOIN  US!  T 


We  would  like  to  expand  our  school  program  to  tak^  mvantage  of  the  many 
talents  this  community  has  to  offer.    These  are  the  areas  of  community 
involvement  that  we  have  decided  upon  for  this  year:     develop  a  group  of 
resource  people  and  volunteer  aides.    We  would  like  to  have  each  of  you 

■  •        O  ^ 

who  is  interested  to  become -involved.    Please  help  us  find  you  by  answer- 
ing the  following  questions. 

*  *  it  *  *  *  ~ic  *  it  it  *  it  it  ^it  it  ii  ft  it  ii  it  it  ik  it  ii 

RESOURCE  PEOPLE 

■ — '  ■  v  i 

A  ^resource  person  programi  will  include  groups  or  individuals  who  are  willing 

to  make  themselves  available  to  share  thair  knowledge  of  jobs,  homemaking, 

hobbies,  or  special  interest  areas.  - 

A  resource  person  is  one  who  is  willing  to  come  to  the  school  and  share 
knowledge  with  children.     He  might  bring  the  tools  necessary  for  this  job  or 
hobby  to  show  childrei^and  answer  questions  about  the  qualifications  needed 
for  this  skill.    He  might  also  be  wiJiing^jF  l^t  a  few  children  come  to 
his  home  or  plare  of  business  to  observe  and  ask  questions. 

1.  Do  you  think  the  community  will,  support  this  program?  . 
yes^   No  ^ 

Comment :_   ^  

2.  Would  you  be  willing  to  participate  in  and^^&ofi^ibute  your*  time  to 
this  program? 

yes   No^^  

Comment:  , 
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V 

3.      In  what  areas  could  you  share  your  knowledge  with  children?  (Don't 


limit  yourself  I) 


4.  Would  you  rather  come  to  the  school  or  would  you  prefer  to  have 
children  come  to  you?   .   

5.  How  many    children  would  you  want  to  work  with  at  one  time? 


6.      Do  you  prefer 'a  specific  age  group? 


7.      Is  any  cettain  time  of  day  better  for  you? 


8.      Do  you  have  hobbies,  materials,  or  collections  that  you.  would  be  ^ 
willing  to  let  us  display  or  use  for  demonstrations?  

*******************  *^A  *****A^********* 

VOLUNTEER  AIDES  ! 
A  volunteer  aide  is  a  person  who  is  willing  to  donate  his  time  to  assist 
the  teacher  in  working  with  children.    He  will  be  trained  to  work  in  the 
areas  iii  which  he  shows  interest.    Some  areas  where  help  would  be  valuable 
are:    working  with  one  child  or  a  small  group  on^a  teacher-prepared  math 
or  reading  lesson,  listening  to  a  child  read,  assisting  with  science  experi- 
ments in  the  junfor  high,  playing  learning  games  with  children,  attend 
field  trips  with  a  teacher  and  class,  get  together  with  a  group  to  make 
teaching  aids  such  as  games,  flash  cards,  and  charts,  and  do  typing  of 
tests  and  work  sheets. 


^1 
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1.  Do  you  see  a  need  for  a  volunteer  aide  program  in  Merrill  Schools? 

Yes    No  / 

■  ■  ~~  ■  II '  ■  ■ 

-  ■  /  . 

Commen  t :  I  

•  / 

"  '      '      .       ^ .  .      .  „^    /  ■■ 

2.  Are  you  interested  in  being  a  voluntee"^  aid^?  . 

^  ^-    V  '  '  . 

Yes   No   i'''  7 

Comment:  ;  " 


3.      Would  you  prefer  to: 

a.  come  at  a  regularly  scheduled  time  each  week? 

b.  be  available  when  we  need  you?  


c.  .  come  at  a  scheduled  time  once  a  month  to  work  on  teaching 

aids?  

d.  come  at  some  other  time  or  schedule  which  «ould  be  best  for, 
you?   .   


4.      What  area(s)  would  you  be  most  interested  in  working? 

a.    working  with  an  individual  child  or  small  group  on  a  lesson 
the  teacher  has  prepared. 


b.  helpii  K  correct  papers,  type,  or  assembling  assignments. 

J  ■ 

c.  assist  in  science  classes  and  experiments.   


Do  any  of.  the  following  especially  interest  you? 
physics  and  chemistry 

biology   

geology  *   


electricity 
astronomy 

machines  and  energy 


/ 


d.  making  teaching  aids  such  as  games,  posters,  charts,  and  flash 
cards. 

■  ■  ■■  '  > 

e.  be  able  to  accompany  a  class  and  teacher  on  a  field  trip.   


f.    assist  in.  the  physical  education  progr£^m. 


g.    Have  we  missed  an  area  you  nave  an  interest  in  and  would  be 
willing  to  share  with  us?      .      If  so,  what  is  it?   


Would  you  be  willing  to  attend  gaining  sessions  to  prepare  you  to 
help  us?  V 
Yes  No 


Commient : 


Have  you  had  experience  working  with  children  (group  leader, 
Sunday  school  teacher,  camp  counselor,  etc.)? 
Yes   Ho  

If  yes,  please  describe   
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ERIC 


MERRILL  SCHOOL 
Grades  K-6 

BASIC  ASSUMPTIONS  SUPPORTIVE  TO  OUR  PHILOSOPHY: 
STAFF; 

A  certified  teacher  caiii  • 

# 

1.  Identify  siuddnt  needs. 

2.  Develop  minimal  competencies  In  teaching  methods,  knowledge 
and  strategy. 

3.  And  can  function  In  the  area'  of  curriculum  development  and 
Implementation. 

«. 

STUDENT: 

Each  student  Is, 

1.  '  Unique  with  his  own  needs  and  aspirations, 

2.  A  separate  personality  who  has  the  right  to  pursue  his  potentials. 

3.  Likely  to  participator  given  a  meaningful  role  In  the  educational 
process.      .  ^ 

4.  '  Capable  of  participating  In  methods  of  Inquiry, 

5.  Capable  of  discovering  for  himself,  rather  than  having  a 
generalization  presented  by  a  teacher  .and  requiring  a  student 
to  |/rove  It.  * 

BASIC  STAFF  RESPONSIBILITIES  TO  THE  CAREER  EDUCATION  PLAN: 

Teachers  will  develop  curriculum  and  strategies  for  this  program  of  Career 
Awareness  by  redirecting  their  focus,  In  Merrill  Kindergarten  through  the 
sixth  grade,  to  create  relevancy  In  our  educational  system. 

Teachers  wlll^  Identify  how  Individual  children  learn  best.    Some  learn 
through  llstTt^nlng,  some  by  looking,  some  by  both  looking  and  listening. 
Each  child  ;ieeds  to  feel,  manipulate,  listen,  look,  experience,  create 
and  COMMUNKATE.    We  believe  that  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher 
to  define  A<rhat  students  need  to  help  build  a  certain  skill,  whether  It  Is 
reading,  fiiathematlcs,  or  one  of  the  objectives  In  the  Career  Education 
Plan.    Teachers  need  to  clearly  Identify  what  the  skills  of  each  student 
are;  what  social  and  philosophical  attitudes  are  necessary;  how  do  we 
teach  responsibility  for  this  Individual;  what  are  his  decision  making  skills, 
and  can  he  communicate  effectively? 
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The  teachers  responsibilities* are: 

1.  Career  Education  is  the  responsibility  of  the^^^Stassroom  teacher. 

2.  Teachers  will  be  able  to  identify  activities  to  accomplish* 
the  goals  and  objectives  of  the  school  plan. 

3.  Teachers  are  responsible  for  knowing  their  students.  Primary 
students  are  members  of  a  family  and  need  guidance  in  finding 
how  they  function  in  this  role.    Inten^ediate  childrefi  are 
becoming  aware  of  themselves  as  unique  people,  separate 

from  their  parents.    Teachers  are  responsible  for  guiding 
this  development  in  a  positive  direction. 
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MERRILL  SCHOOL  CAREER  EDUCATION  GOALS: 


AT  ALL  SEVEN  GRADE  LEVELS  FROM  KINbERGARTEN  THROUGH  SIXTH  GRADE  THE 
TEACHER  WILL  ATTEMPT  TO  BROADEN  THE  STUDENTS  SELF-CONCEPT  TO  INCLUDE  THE 
LIFE  ROLES  OF:  ^ 

1«  the  occupational  role 

2,  the  fanily  member  role 

3«  the  user  of  leisure  time  role 

4«  the  philosopher  role 

3«  the  citizen's  role 

6«  the  lifelong  learner  role 

Each  of  these  roles  will  be  Integrated  Into  all  the  academic 
curriculum  areas. 

KINDERGARTEN:  Self- 

1.  The  children  will  learn  to  see  their  own  physical  character 1st lc8< 

2.  The  children  will  realize  that  they  have  varying  emotions. 

3.  The  children  will  take  pride  In  keeping  desks  neat  and  clean. 

Decision  Making- 

1.      The  children  wUi  learn  that  there  are  consequences  for  their 
actions. 


Occupatlonal- 


1.      The  children  will  learn  about  their  mothers  and  fathers 

occupatlpnal  roles «  t 

FIRST  GRADE:  Sel/f- 

1.  The  children  will  see  and  accept  physical  differences  In  themselves 
and  plhers. 

2.  The  children  will  learn  to  act  out  and  accept  different  emotions. 

3.  The  children  will  learn  to  take  pride  In  keeping  their  room 
neat. 

Decision  Maklng- 

1.  The  children  will  have  experiences  that  teach  the  concept  of 
, factions  having  consequences  continued. 

2.  /  The  children  will  learn  to  work  flrst^thep  to  play. 

3*1    The  children  will  learn  how  to  hav^  frl'eiids  and  how  to  be  a 
/  friend. 
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Occupations- 

l<t  The  children  will  learn  about  the  occupations  of  all  school  workers. 
2.    The  children's  concept^ of  the  family  will  be  further  broadened. 

SECOND  GRADE:    Self-  ^ 

> 

1.  The  children  will  practice  the  skill  of  handling  and  dealing 
with  their  emotions.  ^4 

2.  The  chlldren^wlll  learn  that  they  can  Improve  their  physical 
characteristics. 

3.  The  children  will  take  pride  In  going  to  school  and  develop  a  « 
feeling  of  pride  for  their  school. 

Dec  is Ion-Making-  ^ 

1.  The  children  wl).l  learn  through  more  continued  choice  of  free 
time  activities. 

2.  The  children  will  continue  to  develcypf  an  underitanding  of  the 
concept  of  consequences  f 01^  actions  and  decisions. 

3. \  The  children  will  learn  to  relate  decision-making  skills  to 

value  situations,     (stealing,  lying,  trusting,  etc.) 

4.  The  children  will  start  to  learn  how  to  assist  in  the  formation 
of  the  rul^s  for  class  conduct. 

Occupations- 

1.  The  children  will  learn  about  neighborhood  workers.  (Friends 
of  the  family). 

2.  The  children  will  learn  about  people's  occupations  who  come  to 
the  school  to  perform  services. 

3.  The  chilflren  will  learn  about  people's  occupations  who  perform 
services  for  the  family. 

THIRD  GRADE:  Self- 
It    The  children  will  Icam  to  take  pride  in  their  neighborhood. 

.2.    The  children  will  continue  to  learn  to  handle  their  emotions 
in  elation  to  their  home,  their  peers,  and  school  personnel. 

3.    The  children  will  develop  the  ability  to  accept  responsibility 
for  their  own  self-improveiDe|^  of  physical  characteristics. 
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Declslon  Making-  .  . 

1,  .The  children  will  laarn  to  choose,  fron^amang  several  methods, 
presented,  the  way  that  they  vfll  learn  ds skill  or  fulfill  an 
assignment. 

2.  The  children  wiir  continue  to  have  experiences  in  accepting 
consequences  as  a  result  of  their  decisions, 

3*    The  children  will  continue  to  have -experience  in  relating 
decision-making  to  value  judgment^ituations* 

4.    The  children  will  continue  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  class 
rules  and  procedures  to  be  followed. 

Occupational- 

1.    The  children  will  learn  about  the  occupations 'of  many  people  in 
^  the  conmunity  of  Merrill. 

FOURTH  GRADE: 

1.  Children  will  learn  the  basic  skills  of  a  class  discussion. 
Paraphrasing  will  be  the  primary  initial  skill  used. 

2.  Children  will  discover  that  life  is  centered  around  khe  life  roles. 

3.  Children  will  be  provided  with  an  in-depth  informational  basis 
in  each  life  role. 

A.  Children  will  develop  a  collection  of  skills  that  will  ensure 
success  in  the  life  roles.  These  skills  are  cognitive,  and  . 
affective  as  well  as  ps:irchoiiiotor.  ^    ■  ' 

^    FIFTH  GRADE: 

1.    The  clilldren  will  learn  the  skills  involved  in  a  class  discussion 
as  oiiitlined  in  our  Circle  Discussion  Guide. 


2.  Children , should  discover  more  about  the  life  roles  as  it  relates 
to  the'^elfk 

3.  Children  will'^contlnue  to  discover  the  significance  of  making  wise 
personal  decision^  in  all  of  the  life  roles. 

A.    Children  will  have  their  base  of  information  in  each  life  role 
broadened. 

5.    Children  will  enlarge  their  collectioh  of  skills  that  will  ensure 
success  in  the  life  roles.    These  include  cognitive,  affective 
and  psychomotor  skills. 
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SIXTH  GRADE: 

1.  Children  will  be  able  to  usa  the  skills  of  circle  discussions 
outlined  in  our  guide  Independently  of  tjie  teachers  intervention 
by  the  end  of  the  school  year.  '  * 

2.  Children  will  discover  the  interrelatedness  of  the  life  roles  and 
careers  oi^-jobs/    They  should  understand  that  happiness\and  success 
in  one  life  role  influences  huppln^ss  and  succesd  in  the  other  life 
rples.  /  - 

3.  Children  will  learn  to  identify ' (hose  personal  characteristics  that 
influence,  positively  and  negatively,  an  individual's  performance 

!  ^  in  the  life  roles. 

4.  The  children  will  have  their  in-depth  informational  base  in  each 
life  role  further  broadened.  ^ 

^-^  »  . 

^   ^  5.    The  children  will  add  to  their  collection  of  skills  that  ensure 

success  in  the  life  roles,  including  information  and  skills  in  all 
three  areas  of  the  cognitive,  affective,  as  well  as  the  psychomotor. 

S^EVENTH  GRADE: 

\    The  seventh  graders  at  Merrill  will  have  the  Self  Understanding 
Through  Occupational  Exploration  program  integrated  into  all  curriculum 
areas  for  the  1975-76  school  year.    This  will  be  continued  in  their 
Eighth  Grade  year  at  which  time  it  will  be  enriched  by  a  community  service 
and  work  ei^perience^ program  which  are,  at  this  time,  in  the  planning 
stages. 

EIGHTH  GRADE:  .  . 

The  eighth  grade  at  Merrill  will  receive  the  S.U.X^O.E.  program 
taught  as  a  sep'^rate  class,  for  they  have  not  had  it  integrated  into 
t.    ^     their  currtculuui  as  seventh  graders.    This  will  guarantee  that  they  have  a 
complete  background  in  prerequisite  skills  for  Lost  River's  EXPO  and 
cluster  program  when  they  enter  as  freshmen  into  that  school. 


MERRILL  SCHOOL  CAREER  EDUCATION  PLA^ 


Grades  K  -  8 

BASIC  CONCEPTS  AND  GOALS  TO  BE  ACCOMPLISHED  ' 
Domain:    Self  { 

Concept:    An  individual  is  unique,  , 
Goal:    For  the  individual  to  understand  his  aptitudes,  abilities  and 
\  interests,  ^ 

Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  his  abilities  to{^ 
\  perform  specific  tasks. 

4*6       For  the  individuals  to  understand  that  his  interests 

and  aptitudes  Ijifluence  his  activities, 
7-8       For  the  individual  ^to  understand  the  effects  of 

health  aM  physical  development  on  his  performance 
of  tasks, 

J        ■    •  ■ 

Concepti    Self -development  is  a  personal  responsibility. 

Goal:    ^or  the  individual  to  be  responsible  for  implementing  his  goals. 

Objectives:    X-3  -     For  the  individual  to  understand  the  importance  of 

personally 'relevant  ^goals, 
"  I  4-6       For  the  .individual  to  understand  the  importance  of 

priorities  to  reach  goals, 
7-8       Foj:  the  individual  to  understand  the  necessity  for 
setting  both  short-  and  long-range  goafs, 

^Concepi:    As  members  of  society,  pebple  interrelate, 

^Object lives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  value  of  ^ 
%  ^  e^pres^ing  his  feeliqys  in  f  locially  acceptable 

^  manner, 

4it6       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  need  to 

*  establish  relationships  with  othefs,  '-^ 
7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  valufe  of  givii«g 
and  taking  constructive  criticism^. 

Concept:    An  Individual  is  influenced  by  his  environment. 
Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of  his  envirotiment^ 
4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  jdemands  of 
his  environment,  «  ^ 

7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  how  family,  school, 
peer  group,  church,  community  and  work  experience 
Influence  him,  ,  ^  -        *  , 
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Donyiin!     Work  and  T.eisurP- 


and  the  well  being  of  society. 
Goal:     For  the  individual  to  understand  that  occupations  relate  to 

needs  and  functions.  '  '  ^ 

Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  interrelationship 

of  occupations. 
A-6       For  the  individual^.to  understand  the  need  for  job 

specialization  within  the  world  of  work. \. 
7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  interdependence  . 
between  occupations  and 'the  needs  and  goals  of 
society.      /  ' 

Concept:  Knowledge  of  the  Structure  of  the  world  of  work  is  important. 
Goal:     For  the  Individuar  to  understand  that  there  are  a  wide  variety  . 

of  occupations  which  may  be  classified  in  several  ways. 
Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  there  are  a 

wide  variety  of  occupations  in  the  world  of  work. 
4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  characteristics 

which  differentiate  occupations. 
7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  various  methods 
of  classifying  occ;upations .  ^  •  - 

Concept:    Leisure  time  is  important  to  one*s  well  being. 

Goal:     For  the  individual  to  und^st;and  the  function  pf  leisure  time  in 

his  life.  ^  T 

Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  what  leisure  time  is. 

4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  leisure  means 

different  things  to  different  people. 
7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  how  he  makes  use  of 
J  his  leisure  time. 

Concef^t:     There  are  a  variety  of  life  styles.  ,  " 

Goal:     For  the  individual  to  understand  the  relationship  between 


^       /         occupations  and  life  styles. 

Objectives :>  K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  relationship  betweer 

occupations  and  Jrife  style.  ^  ! 
/  4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  differences  among 

^  life  styles.    /    ^   ,        ^  ^ 

7-8       For  the  indiviouai  to  understand  hoV^ccupational 
choice  influence^  life  style. 
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Dbinain;    Career-Planning  — -  .  ^ — — 

Concept:    Competency  in  decision-making  skills  allows  one  increased  freedom 

to  control  his  own  lif^. 
Goal:    For  t1ie  individual  to  be  competent  in  decision-making  skills. 
Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  need  to  make 

decisions, 

4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  how  peer  influence 

affects  his  decisions. 
7-^8       For  the  individual  to  understand  and  to  evaluate  the 

quality  of  his  decision  making. 

Concept:    One's  future  is  influenced  by  present  planning. 
Goal:    For  the  indivijlual  to  understand  the  relationship  between  present 
planning  and  future  outcomes.  .  /  ' 

Objectives;    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  consequences  of 
J'  his  decision  making, 

4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  previous 

'  decisions  will  affect  present  ^:nd  future  decisions. 

7-8   .    For  the  individual  to  understand  the  need  to 

reexamine  decisions  regarding  future  long-range 
-^^^^  career  responsibilities. 

Concept:     Career  planning  requires  consideration  of  alternatives. 
Goal:    For  the  individual  to  understand  the  variety  of  alternatives 

available  to  him.  /" 
Objectives:    K-3:      For  the^ individual  to  understand  the  need  to  identify 

alternative  ways  to  accomplish  goals.  ^ 
4*6       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  there  are  a 
*  '       '    variety  of  questions  related  to  deciding  on  a  career 

choice. 

7-8'       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  need  for  selecting 
the  Aj.ternative  most  consistjent  with  his  goals. 

"  '  *"         ■  '       ■  * 

Concept:  ^^A  changing  society  necessitates  flexibility  in  career  planning. 
Goal:    For  the  individual  t(^' understand  the  need  for  flexibility. 
Objectives:    K- 3       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  the' factors 

which  influence  his  decisions  may  vary. 
4-6       For^he  individual  to  understand  that  decisions  are 

not  always  planned  but  sometimes  are  made  spontaneously. 
^  7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  decision^  can  be 

tentative  and  reversible, 
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Domain:     Basic  Studies 

Concept;  An  lndtyldual_ ne<»<;l«  minimum  PQfflpetenrie<i> r^n_nrder  tp  function  id 
  a  tecHnlcar^oeiety,  ^  ii^— — __ — •   "   . 


Goal:    For  the  Individual  to  possess  skills  that  are  useful. 
Objectives:    K-S       For  the  Individual  to  understand  the  Importance  of 
'  language. 

4-6       For  the  Individual  to  understand  the  variety  of  ways 

in  which  language  is  used. 
7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  subtleties  of 

language.  ^ 

Concept:    Educational  level  inf licences  one's  occupational  level. 

Goal:     For  the  individual  to  understand  that  different  educational  pre- 

requisites  are  necessary  for  different  occupations. 
Objectives:  For  the  individual  to  understand  that  there  are  a 

variety  of  educational  levels. 
4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  different  types 
-    ♦  of  educational  preparation  require  for  various 

occupations. 

7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  the  relationship 

between  levels  of  education  and  levels  of  employment. 


Concept:    Education  and  work  are  related. 

Goal:     For  the  individual  to  understand  the  relationship  between  what 

♦   goes  on  at  schoQl  and  out  of  school.. 
Objectives:    K-3       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  there  are  out 

of  school  learning  experiences/ . 
4-6       For  the  indjILvidual  to  understand  that  school  provides 

only  part  of  his  learning  experience. 
7-8       For  the  individual  to  understand  how  preparation 
in  school  activities  can  relate  to  selected 
occupational  areas. 

Concept:     Education  is  continuous  throughout  one*s  life. 

Goal:     For  the  indiviudal  to  understand  that  learning  is  a  life-long 

process.  ^  , 

Objectives:    K-^  '     For  the  individual  to  understand  that  past,  present 

and  future  learning  are  related. 
4-6       For  the  individual  to  understand  that  desire  to 
\^kAA      learn  influences  learning. 


For  the  individual  to  develop  an  appreciation 


S"^^  learning  and  its  relationship  to  living, 


c 
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^HmiLirCAREER  EDUCATtON  CIRCLE  DISCUSS^  GUIDE  FOR  GRADES  A/  5,  and  6V 
RULES  FOR  KIDS : 

1.  Ral^e  your  hand  If  you  wish  to  speak«  » 

2.  You  can  say  anything  that  your  want  to  as  loiig  as  you  say  It  politely. 

GOALS i FOR  KIDS;  ^ 

Blf -^Awareness  $  " 

Empathy  for  others  '  ^ 

Self-Control 

Democratic  proce9s  In  a  group  '     o  * 

Develop  decision-making  skills 
Planning  ^ 
Setting  Goals. 

FOR  TEACHER: 

ike  a  decision  as  to  whether  you  will  be  directive  or  nondirective 
depcfnding  on  the  goal  fbr  the  discussion. 

Nondirective  is  better-  ' 

a.  Try  to  include  and  encourage  all  children. 

b.  Indicate  that  you  see  their  hands  up  and  will  try  to  let  them  have 
at  least  one  turn  to% talk.    .  „ 

c.  LISTEN  very  carefully. 

d.  Listen  with  acceptance;  try  not  to  express  approval  or  disapproval 
of  a  child's  ideas. 

j^If  you  are  trying  to  modify  a  child '9  grpup  behavior,  try  to  keep 
"ilhls  separate  from  the  main  work  of  the  groujSr  discussion. 
(Remember  the  three  finger  rule — if  a  child  is' disruptive  hold  up 
7    1  finger,  then  2,  then  3.     If  he  is  disruptiv^  the  third  time,  he 
must  leave" the  circle.) 
Circle  disciissidn  is  a  prSblem-'Solvlng  device. 

a.  Try  to  include  positive  topics  part  of  the  time,  and  try  not  to  allow 
a  discussion  about  a  negative  to  become  super  negative, 

b.  Never  allow  destructive  behavior.    Don't  let  a  child  be  picked  on  or 
feel  embarrassed  or  threatened  by  the  others. 

'(A  child  wiUPH occasionally  find  himself  on  the  "hot  seat"  if  they  are 
causing  considerable  problems  for  others  and  themselves but  this  must 
be  handled  with  tact  by  the  teacher  and  a  child  must  never  be  made  to 
feel  emotionally  unsafe.) 

c.  If  a  child's  name  comes  up  and  he  stands  "accused"  he  must 
Immediately  be  allowed  to  speak  for  himself »  or  someone  else  c^n 
be  allowed  to  defend  him.  > 

Respect  all  participants  and  listeners  and  encourage  an  attitude  of 
respect  in  t^^e  children. 
Be  honest 
Be  human-^ 

Maintain  control.' 


3. 
4. 


m  Uie  Chi 
it.  ^"^^ 
1— HUMANES 
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*  1.    An  Inside  Out  or  Bread  anj  Butterflies  film, 
2«    A  current  problem  close  to  the  children.     (Fighting,  behavior  In  mulslc 
class,  etc •) 

a*    Ventilation  of  a  problem  or  pent  up  enfotlons. 

b.  Empathy  for  misunderstood  Individual  (In  class,  community,  nation  or 
world  figure) . 

c.  Awareness — through  discussion  of  a  value  situation,  or  ^  problem 
common  to  everyone  In  any.  life  role. 

d.  A  compromise  Plan. 

3.  ^  Planning— POP(ioRN  SALE,  SET  UP  RULES  FOR  FIELD  TRIP,  ETC 
A.    Throw  It  open — let  the  kids  list  on  the  board  the  things  ^k^^  would  ^ 
like  to  discuss.     (An  Agenda  -^Town  Meeting  Style)  . 

5.  SomethlM  neutral^ — (What  Is  In  the  black  box?) 

6.  A  current  event  or  problem  removed  from  the  class.    A  news  Item,  such  as 
world  hunger — WEEKLY  READER  Is  good.  - 

7.  Paraphrasing. 
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Merrill  School 

Career  Education  Planning  Project 
Community  Involvement  with  Disadvantaged  Students 

Program  Goal  for  Year  2  -  1974-1^75: 

To  develop  a  model  for  Implementing  community  Involyemenjf  In  Merrill's 
Career  Awareness  and  Career  Exploration  Programs. 


Program  Objectives  for  Year  2  ■  1974-1975: 

#1.    To  develop  and  administer  a  community  assessmentf survey  Instrument. 
//2.    To  develop  a  plan  for  community  Involvement  In  the  Career  Awareness  and 
the  Career  Exploration  Programs  In  Merrill  Sch/ol. 

Accomplishments  of  the  Project; 

Year  1  -  1973-1974:     1.    Awareness  of  Career  Edu/atlon  for  the  Merrill  Staff. 

A.    Tom  Williams ^«ame  down  and  gave  an  In-servlce. 

2.  Staff  consensus  of  a  Aflnltlon  of  Career  Education 
was  achieved  Includlibg  Career  Awareness,  Career 
Exploration,  and  Career  Preparation. 

3.  Idea  paper  for  Community  Involvement  with  Disadvantaged 
Students  was  written  and  submitted  to  the  Oregon 
State  Department  of  Education. 

4.  Received  a  $500  planning  grant  from  the  State  Department 
of  Education  with  additional  $1,520  from  Klamath 
County  School  District  for  the  develo*pment  of  a 

plan  for  Community  Involvement  In  Career  Education. 

Year  2  -  1974-1975:     1.    Three  Building  Representatives  for  Klamath  County 

School  District  from  Merrill  School  worked  on 
extended  contracts  to  review  other  programs  ^nd 
prepare  themselves  to  In-service  the  rest  of;  th^ 
and  the  rest  of  the  community. 

2.  Three  Building  Representatives  attended  all  Regi 
Meetings  with  Paul  Mallonee,  Regional  Coordinate 

3.  S.U.T.OiE.  tested  with  Eighth  Grade  Class  and  plans 
made  for  total  Integration  Into  the  curriculum  for  the 
1975-1976  School  Year. 

A.    Development  of  an  Awareness  Plan  for  grades  1  through 
6  for  the  1975-1976  School  Year. 

5.  Preparations  made  for  the  Teacher  Planned  In-service 
Mqdel  In  Merrill  School  for  the  coming  School  Year. 

^    6.    E^tabtllshment  of  ^a  Merrill  School  Career  Education 
Advisory  ^oiwnitt%e". 

7.  The  development  of  and  th^  field  testing  completed 

of  a  Community  Assessment  Survey  Iifistrument .  \ 

8.  Monthj^y  planning  and  In-service  meetings  for  the  staff. 

9.  Building  Representatives  visited  otheir  programs  / 
around  the. state  and  reported  back  to  rest  of  staff. 
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Year  3     197^S-197^:    1.    Progr«a  has  a  plan  f or  Gonmimity  Involvefflen^,  Teacher 

In-aervide,  Program  l>evelopment,  and  ^valuation.. 

Year  4  -  1976-1977:    1.    Community' has  a  plan  for  .enlarging  the  program  to. 

include  Lay  Counseling  Activities,  Work  Expedience  ^''^•^'W^ 
and  Comnunity  Service, *and  the  possibility  of 
implementing  a  Communi^l^y  School.  ^ 

Analysis  of  the  Program  to  Ddte;  -  *    *  , 

1.  The  school  has  a  plan  and  is  ready  to  implement  it  into  the  commullit^. 

2.  An  Advisory  Committee  exists  and  is  able  and/ ready  to  function  properly^* 

3.  The  Community  Assessment  Survey  Instrument  has  been  developed  and  is 
/  ready  to  be  used  further  in  future  years*  > 

k.    Parents,  Patrons,  School  Staff,  and* St^^dents  are  j>ositive  aboat 

Career  Education.  ' 
^         3.    A  file  of  Resource  People  for  the  Awareness  and  Exploration  Programs 

has  been  started  and  will  continue  to  grow. 
6.    The  staff,  the  community^  and  the  students  are  ready  to  go. 


Proposed  Accomplishments  and  Accivitcs  for  the  Future; 


Year  3  -  1975-1976:     1.    1/2  day  In-service  for  teachers  of  K-5  each  month  under 

the  teacher  planned  model. 
1.    Ill  day  In«-8ervice  for  Junior  High  teachers  of  grades  6, 
7,  and  8  under  the- Teacher  Planned  In-service  Model. 

3.  1/2  day  In-service  for  the  Title  IM  Teacher*s  Aides 
on  Career  Education  as  it  relates  to  their  role  ii/ 
the  School  conducted  by  the  Building  Principal  andnnN. 
the  Building  Resource  Teacher. 

4.  The  Principal  will  meet  with  the  "parents  of  each  grade 
level  twice  during  the  schpol  year  to  involve  them  in 
an  ongoing  planning  input  and  evaluation  process. 

5.  The  Advisory  Connittee  will  meet  four  times  to 
evaluate  and  plan. 

A.  To  consider  ways  to  develop  the  Community 
School  Concept  in  the  Merrill  School  Attendance 

^  Area.  / 

B.  To  consider  ways  to  develop  Work  Experience  and 
Community  Service  activities  for  7th  and  8th 
Grade  students  in  year  4  -  (1976-1977) 

C.  Further  develop  Lay  Counseling  Program  Concept. 

D.  Help  build  Merrill  School*s  Budget  for  the 
1976-1977  School  Year. 

6.  Advisory  Committee,  Building  Representatives,  and  the 
Building  Principal  conduct  two  town  meeting  type  gatherings 
to  efncouirage  cboDunity  involvement  and  to  establish  a 
trustingly  cobperatiye  rapport  with  the  community. 
CREDIBILITY. 

7k    Conduct  a  community  assessment  survey. 
8.    Program  evaluation. 
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Year  4  -  1976-1977;    IV    InitUte  the  Coimunlty  School  Concept  into  the 

Merrill  Attendance  Area,         _  ; 

2,  £8tabllsh  a  functioning  Lay  Counseling  Program* 

3.  Initiate  Work  Experience  and  Community  Service 
activities  for  7th ^d  8th  Grade  Students. 

4.  Conduct  Community  Assessment  Survey. 

5,  Program  evaluation. 
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M€  rrlll  School   

Career  Education  Planning  Project 

Ccinm^lty  Involvement  with  Dlaadvantaged  Students 


anning  Budget  -  1974-1975: 


S.D.E,  Funds 


5 


Personnel 

Extended  Contracts 

3  Teachers  -  10  days  $300.00 
Fixed  Charges  60.00 
Substitute  Teachers 
9  days  9  $26. pO 


Travel 

Mileage 

Food  and  Lodging  140.00 

Supplies  and  Equipment  S  ^  ' 

Miscellaneous  Items 

Communications  -  * 

Phone,  Postage,  etc.  .  ^ 

Dissemination 

Services  * 
Secretarial 
Meetings 

Advisory  Committee,  Survey  Committee,  etc 


Totals 


$500.00 


Local  Funds 


$600.00 
'  76.00 


234.00 


90.00 


100.00 


50.00 
50.00 


100,00 
200.00 


$1,520.00 


o 
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—  ^  — " — — —  ^  -rf  :  

The  project  reported  herein  was,  pei'formed  pursuant  to  a  gpant  from  the  Office 
of  Education^  U.  S.  Oepavtment  of  HedTth»  Education  alid  Welfare.  Contractors 
undertaking  such  projetts  under  Government  sponsorhip  are  encouraged  to 
express,  freely  their  professional  judgment  in  the  conduit  of  this  project. 
Points  of  view  or  opinions  stated  do  not;  therefore,  necessarily  represent 
official  Office  of  Education  position  on:  policy.  / 


E.  E.* (Gene)  Davis  / 
Division  Director  / 
Career  Developmerjit  S  VocatiortaV  Education 
Anchorage  School  District 

4600  DeBarr  Roald  / 
Anchorage[»  Alaska  9$5b4' 

October  1975  /  ^ 


SUMMARY  OF  REPORT  " 

fflne  Period  Covered  by  Report 

June  30;  1974  to  June  30,M975 


iectives  of  the  Project 


Goalsf 

/./•»•.  ■        '  • 

1.  /  Design  and  implement  a  K-12  career  education  program  of 
'   awattr.css  (K-6),  exploration  (7-9),  and  preparation 

'  '  (10-12)  utilizing  tne  areas  of  career  development 
listed  below: 

Self-Understanding  and  I ntef personal 

Relationships 
Work 
Leisure 

Basic  Studies  and  Occupational 
Preparation 
V  .  *      Planning  and  Decision  Making 

Community  Involvement 

2.  Design  and  implement  program  at  the  elementary  level 
(K-6)  to  increase  the  awareness  of  students  to  the 
broad  range  of  careers  available  in  society,  with  major 
emphasis  on  the  broad  areas  identified  in'goal  #1 • 

3.  Design  and  implement  programs  at  the  junior  htgh  or 
middle  school  level  (7-9),  to  provide  orientation  and 
exploration,  including  work  experience,  in  selected 
occupational  clusters,  and  related  to  the  major  areas 
of  emphasis  as  identified  in  goal  #1. 

^. 

4.  Design,  implement  and  articulate  programs  at  the  10-14 
level  for  career  preparation  in  selected  occupational 
clusters. 

5.  Design  and  implement  7-12  program  in  guidance  and  counseling 
to  assist  students  ih  their  career  development.  ^ 

Procedures  Followed 

Sixteen  schools,  K-12,  were  involved  in  the  project.  To  » 
accomplish  project  goals  and  objectives  a  system  of  utilizing 
building  representatives  and/dr  coordinators,  a  building  plan, 
and  funds  allocated  accordingly  was  instituted.  Each  building 
was,  responsible  for  achievement  of  project  goals  via  the  local 
model,  materials,  and  delivery  systems. 


Procedures  Followed  j( continued) 


Staff  in-service  was  initiated  primar^Ty  at  the  bu-ilding 
level  via  funds  allocated  with  the  buil4*1ig  plan  and  approval 
of  mini-grar(ts  for  specific  grade  level  activities,  ftuilding 
"   '  represents tfives  and/or  coordinato>*S"1tionitored  all  activities 

and  provifled  ininediate  contact  w+th  central  office  project  staff. 

/    •  •  /  •  "    -  • 

Cur^idilurti  development^was  accomplished  via  mini-grants, 
university  courses#  writtng-teams  and  individual  perforrfance. 
contracts.    Building>^resentatives  and/pr  coordinators  worlted 
with  project  staffXo  review  project  objectives,  search  fof  • 
avail abl^.wtertafs,  and  if  none  existed  that  would  ser/e  the 
need,  develop  rtiate rials  or  procedures  locally. 

,A  major  activity  within  the  project  was  the  systematic 
approach  to  the  tdentifi cation  and  utilization  of  available  : 
comnrtinity  resour<^s  to  accomplish  instructional  objectives. 
The  system  is  described  in  detail  in  the  body  of  the  report. 

Results  and  Accomplishments 

In- addition  to  the  curriculum  development  and  infusion 
described  in  the  boc^y  of  this  report  and  the  third  party  eval- 
uation dotument,  the  statistics  Identified  herein  are  Indicative 
of  project  accomplishments:  / 


Staff  In-Sjgrvice 

know  What  ^;areer  Education  is 
Want  Career  Education  Infused  In- 
stead of  separate^class 
Know  Where  .Assistance  is  i^vailable 

At  Bu-ildlhg  Levfel 

At  District  Level 
Knowledgeable  of  Local  Career 

Education  Model 
Have  Received  In-Service  on 

Career  Education  Concepts  ahd 

Building  Plan 
Rating  of  Project  as  Average  to 

Excellent 
Aware  of  Comnunity  Resources 

Process  and  System 


Elem. 
87.0% 
90.9% 


Sec. 

90.$% 

77.4% 


93.9%  100.0% 
85.5%  53.6% 

61.8%  54.8% 


68.7% 
77.8% 


70.2% 
68.5% 
90.3%  - 


Staff  CommunltY  Resource  Utilization  -  (all  project  staff) 


Level  of  Use: 

Effective  method  of  providing  students 

with,  career  information 
Centralized  scheduling  system  effective 

metl)ad^of  deliver/ 


Use  'factor  - 


more  than  10 
6-10 
1-5 


47.3% 

79.5% 

60.0% 

5.3% 
6.2% 
42.2% 

53.7%  of  project  staff 


/'Results  ajid  Accompi ishmentSi  (continued) 

CoimunitY  Response  of  Utilization  By  Schools  - 

Believe  use  and  centraTizedLj:d«tTIi nation 

beneficial        ^.^^^^'^"'^^  on'S^ 

Willing  to  cpnp^rtle  assistance  80. 

Scheduling  arratigements  effective  64,7% 

*  Students  understand  purpose:       usually  63.2% 

always         33 . 0%. 

96.ZV-*  - 

Comnunity  Resource  Utilization  Suntr^ary  - 

-  20,000  students  involved  in  at  least  one  experience 

-  1 ,100  individuals  or  organizations  providing  assistance 

-  680  field  trips 

-  441  classroom  discussion  leaders 
2,000+  manhours  donated  by  the  community 

-  1 »072  work  experience  students  in  additiop  to  field 
tWps  and  discussion  leaders 

♦  .  • 

Evaluation  Sumnary  , 

- — I  ■   , 

This  executive  sumnary  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Year^End  Evaluation 
Report  for  the  Anchorage  Sphool  ffistri.ct  Exemplary/Career  Education 
Project.    For  further  discussion  of  itgms  the-  full  report,  dated 
September,  1975  should  be  consulted*.- 

The  final  evaluation  report  for  thp  'second  year  of  the  Career 
Education  Project  is  submitted  by  IBEX  and  Southwest.  Research  Asso- 
ciates (SWRA)  in  completion  of  a  contract  for  evaluation  of  the 
Anchorage  School  District  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project,  \ 
Grant  Number  OEG-0-73-5299 .    Act^iV^tie^  c-rpleted  in  the  report  arl 
those  agreed  upon  in  the  Revised  tvaludtiun  Design  and  in  the  eval- 
uation contract. 

This  year*s  evaluation  has  provided  a  great  volume  of  s^ta^ij 
tical  data,  and  the  analysis  performed  has  answered  most  o\^he*' 
specific  evaluation  questions  adequately  and  has  yielded  a  salid 
base  of  management  information  on  which  to  base  recommendations 
and  conclusions.  Based  on  the  needs  of  information  users  and  the 
constraints  of  the  evaluation,  a  set  of  evaluation  questions  was 
/sloped.  Statements  regarding  the  evaluation  questions  may  be 
summar^i^ed  as  follows: 

-Results  of  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  clearly  show 
thf^t  project  students  generally  are  aware  of  their  own 
ability  and  limitations  relative  to  the  world  of  work. 

-Results  of  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  i^ndicate  the 
__alJtitud§s  and  perceptions  of  Caucasian  project  students 
are  consistently  significantly  higher  than  blacks  and 
Alaskan  natives.    Blacks  tend  to  score  higher  than  Alaskan 
natives:    American  Ind-ians.    Regarding  sex  differences, 
girls  did  better  than  boys  at  all  grade  levels  on  all 
^    sub- tests. 

'  ■   ■  ■  I 
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EwaTuation  Sunroary  (continued) 


-A  very  low  response  rate  (12%)  of  a'  provided  follow-up 
survey  indicated  the  role  of  the  schools  in  Placing 
students  in  chosen  careers 'was  minimal  for  the  1973-74 

, -  seniors.  '  .  .  - 

-The  opening  of  the  new  Carter  Center  aftd  the  development  of 
■      -  the  career  education  cur/icul urn  units  have  expanded  the 

.  job "preparation  opportunities  of  secondary  level  district 

students.  • 

-Project  teacher's  knowledge  of  career  infusion  Is  high 
-    <n  tferms  of  actual  classroom  activities.    Their  knowledge 

of  tne  Career  Education  Model  and  building  plans  needs 
^further  attention  through  in-service.  . 

-Project  teacher's  attitudes  toward  the  concept  of  career 
education  are  very  positive. 

-Evaluation  of  the  unit  implementation  of  career  education 
concepts  needs  to  be  expanded  to  encompass  process  and 
product  evaluation,  ' 

-Project  school  counselor's  efforts  in. assisting  students 
to  increase-skills  in  planning  and  decision  making  are 
consistantly  low.    This  area  of  the  project  is  not 
operating  effectively.  .  .  ' 

-Career  education  materials , are  being  made  available  and  . 
are  being  used  at  a  high  level,  with  usage  increasing 
with  grade  level . 

,  -Teachers  and  the  surveyed  connunity  organizations  indi- 

cated strong  support  for  a  central Iz&d  scheduling  center. 

'  The  level  of  awareness  is  high  and  users  generally  show 

satisfaction  with  its  service. 

-Student  self  concept  as  assessed  by  SOS  for  third  and 
sixth  graders  was  near  or.  aljove  norm  on  all  scales. 
Girls  scored  higher  than  boys  on  all  scales  except  self 
security.    At  primary  level,  career  education  students 
•generally  scored  higher  than  non-career  education  students.. 
This  trend  was  reversed  at  the  intermediate  level.  Ethnic 
differences  varied  on  each  of  the  scales. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  gathered,'  the  following  recoiriwndatlons 
are  made  regarding, project  management,  content,  and  operation.  Spe- 
cifically we  recomn«nd: 

-That  activity/program  variables  be  added  to- student  data 
iase  in  order  to  ^re  directly  measure  effectiveness  of 
project  activities.  ' 

-That  the  student  follow-up  form  and  data  collect'lon  proce- 
dures used  last  year  be  revised  to  improve  return  rate  and 
provide  specific  data  to  meet  program  need^.  • 


Evaluation  Surirnary  (continued) 


-That  in-service  be  expanded  for  teachers  in  developing 
conceptual  basis  of  career  education,  the  Career  Educa- 
tion Model,  and  building  plans. 

-That^conmunications  between  district  and  school  levels 
be  Improved!,  and  that  teachers  be  further  involved  in 
the  decision  making  process  in  developing  building. plans. 

^That  formal  formative  and  summative  evaluation  procedures 
be  implem^hted  for  mini-grants  and  Career  Centers  for  Kids. 

-That  counselors  at  project  schools  allocate  more  time 
u>  coreer  guidance,  small  group  guidance  and  counseling 
ajctlvities,  and  that  counselor  in-service  be  expanded. 

-That  objectives  be  established  for  the  Comnunity  Resources 
Scheduling  Center  in  terms  of  teacher's  Awareness,  atti- 
tudes, use  of  the  .Center,  and  cost  operation. 

-That  the  effectiveness  of  the  Community  Resources 
Scheduling  Center  be  Increased  by: 

/  increasing  information  flow  to  teachers  of  value 

of  specific  resources ♦ 

insuring  adequate  staffing  of  xenter  to  process 
teacher  requests, 

reviewing  and  updating  management,  scheduling, 
and  contact  procedures  w^th  emphasis  on  incor- 
porating qual  ity^  control , 

encouraging  development  of  follow-up  packages 

for  successful  resources,  ana 

coordinating  all  requests  throjgh  the  Center. 

-That  a  needs  assessment  program  be  instituted  and 
maintained  in  the  area  of  in-service,  with  increased  docu- 
mentation and  specific  objectives  established. 

-That  proposed  project  activities  be  examined,  and  "marginal 
activities  be  dropped. 

Tn  summary,  the  overall  structure  of  the  proj^^t^s  sound. 
The  evaluu^-ion  has-been  carried  out  with  the  purpose  oT  providing 
project  management  with  the  information  needed  to  make  it  even 
more  effective,       ,  . 

Conclusions  and  Recomnendations 


Refer  to  Evaluation*  Summary 


BODY  OF  REPORT 


Pfoblem  Area  To  Which  Project  Was  Directed 

Alaska,  partially  because  of  the  recent  discovery  of  vast 
oil  resources  and  Congressional  actions  pertaining  to  native 
rights,  is  on  the  verge  of  what  may  well  be  major  changes  in  the 
state's  social  and  financial  status. 

Alaska  is  experiencing,  but  to  a  greater  degree,  the  same 
rapid  social  an<l  economic  changes  taking  place  nationwide. 
Anchorage,  the  largest  city  in  the  state,  180,000,  Is  experiencing 
the  impdct  of  these  changes  because  it  is  the  finartclal  distri- 
bution, manpower,  and  transportation  hub  of^the  State. 

Anchoragp  is  located  at  the  head  of  Cook  Inlet  in  South- 
central  Alaska.    The  city  Is  1,425  ocean  miles  from  Seattle  and 
three  hours  away  by  commercial  jetliner.    Because  of  Anchorage's 
location  near  the  too  of  the  world  where  today's  jet  airliner 
routes*  between  Eu»^pe  and  Asia  and  between  NorVi  America  and 
those  two  continents  come  together,  it  claims  th«^tle  of  "Cross- 
road of  the  Air  World". 

At  the  same  time,  the  city  aTso  occupies  the  strategic  spot 
in  relation  to  the  state.    It  Is  an  Alaska  transportation  hub  In 
every  sense  of  the  word.    Anchorage  Is  the  midpoint  control  center  / 
and  headquarters  for  the  Alaska  Railroad,  which  operates  between 
the  seaports  of  Seward  and  Whittier  and  the  interior  railhead  of 
Fairbanks.    Anchorage  is  also  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  paved 
highways  and  secondary  roads  fanninci  outran  all  directions  and 
giving  it  direct  links  to  the  growing  cnl  production  and  Industrial 
centers  ;)f  the  Kenal  Peninsula  and  the  peninsula's  important 
playgrounds  for  the  growing  tourist  Industry.  » 

Anchorage^lso  has  direct  highway  connections  to  all  points 
in  the  interior,  and  to  the  Alaska  Highway  which  provides  a  road 
connection  through  Canada  to  the  other  states.    Anchorage  also  has 
its  own  port  facilities. with  year-round  direct  container  ship  . 
service  to  Seattle  and  a  port  traffic  that  makes  the  port  thp  busiest 
in  the  state.    In  addition  airlines  give  direct  flight  service  to 
a^ll  parts  of  the  state,  to  the  other  states  and  to  Europe  And  Asia. 

Over  the  years  the  econorny  of  the  Anchorage  areas  has, changed. 
Privat'?  capital  is  playing  a  larger  role  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  area  with  mlliUry  and  governmerttal  expenditures  taking  a 
less  importa^rft  role.    This  diversification  has  tended  to  strengthen 
the  economy.  /        >sj  ' 

Another  factor  which  contributes  muqh  to  the  econonny  of  the 
area  is  the  Increasing  Importance  of  tourism.    This  can  be  attri- 
buted to  a  variety  of  factors  which  Include  Improvement  of  trans- 
portation facilities  to  the  Anchorage  area  and  /(laska  in  general, 
a  general  increase  In  leisure  time  and  affjluencfe  throughout  the 
United  States  and  the  attraction  of  Alaska  as  tlTe  last  frbntier. 
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Problem  Area  To  Which  Project  Was  Directed  (continued) 


During  the.  last  ten  years  various  Anchorage  area  manpower 
•studies  indicate^  five  areas  that  affect  inqomesMa  this  arpa  sig- 
nificantly.   The^ar^eas  of  greatest  development  have  been  service, 
trade,  finance, 'insurance,  and  real  estate  activities,  and  govern- 
ment employment  (federal).    The  most  outstanding  area  of  growth  has 
been  expansion  of  the  goods  distribution  and'siervice  sectors. 

Areas  of  emplo^nt  on  which  this  growth  has  been  attributed 
are;    contract  construction,  transportation,  and  wholesale  and 
retail  trade*    This  latter  area  is  one  in  which  the  most  rapid  and 
widest  growth  is  anticipated.    The  areas  of  finance,  insurance, 
and  real  c:tato  employ  64%  of  their  people  in  the  Anchorage  Area. 
Another  area  which  must  be  given  attention  is  the  Service  Industries. 
Second  only  to  Alaska  Pipeline  Impact  will  be  our  tourism.  Anchorage's 
single  largest  source  of  income  and  employment  is  the  Federal 
Government.    The  future  predictions  are  that  although  this  area 
will  continue  to  be  of  prime  importance  it  will  be  steadily 
declining  in  relation  to  the  other  areas  mentioned. 

Including  white  collar  categories  in  the  areas  of  service, 
trade,  and  government  we  find  that  73%  of  the  work  force  is  employed 
in  these  areas.    Tae  indication  is  quite  strong  that  educational 
programs  should  be  geared  toward  these  types  of  occupations. 

Another  group  of  the  workforce  that  requires  special  attention 
is  the  6,000  plus  Natives  located  specifically  in  the  Anchorage  Area. 
"  Their  problems  will  be  discussed  later.    Another  problem  that  is 
common  to  .all  groups  is  the  fluctuations  caused  by  seasonal  employ- 
ment.   Although  the  seasonal  industries  of  Construction  and  tourism 
has  made  outstanding  efforts  to  go  to  full-time  employment,  oppor- 
tunities in  thi§  area  are  still  highly  seasonal  in  nature.  . 

With  all  theactivity  surrounding  Alaska  and  Anchorage  relative 
to  the  econofT\y  the  anemploymen.t  rate- is  still  9.7%. 

The  educational  system  has  not  escaped  its  share  of  criticism 
regarding  the  problem  of  unemployment  *  welfare,  lack  of  knowledge 
of  young  people  of  the  business  world,  youth  dropoat,  etc. 

Critics  of  the  educational  system,  both  from  witflin  and  without, 
believe  that  much  of  what  the  schpols  offer  our  young  people  is  not 
relevant  to  their  experiences  outside  of  school  or  to  their  future; 
and,  firther,  that  the  school  experience  insulates  the  students 
from  the  le-^qer  society  and  inadequately  prepares  them  to  enter  it 
as  productive  participants.    Studies  show'that  many  students  leaxie 
school  without  the  necessary  skills  to  fill  an  occupational  role  Snd 
also  without  the  skills  to  adapt  to  present  and  future  changes  in 
)   theiV  world.    Often,  students  are  Saturated  with  knowledge  but 
starved  for  experience,  because  during  their  $chool  years  they  are 
often  isolated  from  the  larger  society  for  which  they  are  being 
prepaid.  *  . 


Problem  Area  To  Which  Project  Was  Directed  (continued) 

In  the  State  of  Alaika.  as  elsewhere,  a  great  number  of  students 
leave  school  unprepared  for  employment  and  with  unclear  gqals.  Alaska 
already  has  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  nation"  and 
although  some  eccftiomic  growth  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  the 
pipeline,  young  people  entering  the  job  market  without  saleable  skills 
find  few  jobs  available. 

In  addition,  the  emergence  of  Alaska  native' regional  and  village 
corporations  established  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
of  1971  reflects  the  rapid  social  and  ecpnomic  changes  occuring  in ^ 
A1)iska.    Economic  experts  indicate  the  effect  of  this  legislation  * 
has  uter.  to  rake  the  corporations  the  second  most  important  economic 
force  in  the  state. 

Manpower  projections  identify  that  by  1978  between  927  and 
1,200  individuals  will  be  needed  to  Staff  regional  corporations, 
.     and  another  1,080  new  job  openings  will  occur  within  village  corpor- * 
ations.*  /  ■* 

Cortsideratibn  of  the  special  needs  of  ethnic  minorities  should 
be  recognized  by  educational  planners,  and  is  another  significant 
reason  for  the  implementation  of  a  comprehensive  career  devel^opment  ' 

program  in  the  schools.  ^  .    ;~     ■    "  ■„  * 

••  -, ». 

Career  Development  Education  has  been  regarded  by  liony  €duta tors 
and  members  of  local  conmunities  as  a  way  to  meet  some -of  these 
challenges.    Career  Development  Education,  however,  is  tiot  "based 
on  the  old  models  of  vocational  training  and  occupational  counseling 
which  were  applied  only  at  certain  points  in  the  studertt's.  school ' 
.years  and  were  limited  to  helping  one  malfe  occupational  choices. 

A  comprehensive  career  development  education  prograjn  involves-  . 
all  students  at  all  grade  levels,  the  total  schoel  staff  dnd  the^ 
total  curriculum,  as  well  as  active  comunity  participatidn.:  W    ,  . 
broad  goals  of  a  career  education  model  are  to  miake  the  wh(j1e 
environment  of  the  student  a  stage  for  learning,' to,  invoVye  «ach  _ 
student  in  his  or  her  #wn  education  by  helping  each  student  lii^er- 
sUnd  themselves  and  other  people,  identify  a  personal  system  m 
values,  develop  skills  in  planning  and  decision  making  and  uUri(iateVy 
choose  an  occupation  and  satisfying  life-style.  «  .   '  "  '  ^'  . 

A  key  element  in  career  development  education  is  the  cdnceptXpf 
the  coTwnunlty  becoming  a  living  laboratory  for  learning.'  Carcfer  , 
Development  Education  is  a  joint  effort  by  the,  schqo]^  an«i  the  : 
conmunity  to  help  each  student  understand  the  world  6f  work,  obtain 
•information  about  the  specific  educational  and  jdb  requirements  of 
various  careers,  and  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  the , necessary  . 
knowledge  and  skills  that  ultimately  lead  to^ the  choice  of  a  career. 


■ ,  i  ■  _     .  ■• 

♦   State  of  Alaska,  Title  I,  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  Act 
of  1974.  "  ■  ■ 


Problem  Area  To  Which  Prgject  Was  Directed  (continued) 

Career  Development  Education  recognizes  that  each  student  is* 
a  imique  individual  with  one's  own  emerging  needs,. capabilities  and 
system  of  values,    A  broad  definition  of  CareifXDeyelopment  Education 
is  the  growth  of  an  individual  thpughotrt  one' y  life  as  otie  assumes  ^ 
various  life  roles  as  a  family  member,  cittzer^  consumer,  worker, 
and  participant  in  leisure-t^me  aOf^vities.  f 

Career  development  goes  on,  whether  pTanned  or  not,  both  in 
the  forma!  educational  process  and  in  the  student's  other  life 
experiences.    Career  education  attempts*  to  systematize  this  process 
by  giving  direction  to  the  existing  curriculum  and  by  effectively 
involving  the  community. 

This  proposal  is  based  onvthe  belief  that  Career  {tevelopment 
Education  can  and  should  assist  young  people  in  the  public  schools 
to  become  aware,  explore  and  begin  prepairation  for  the  world  of  work. 
Project  goals  and  objectives  are  outlined  in  this  report  and  are 
an  attempt  to  address  the  problem. 

Goal  s  and  Objecti  ves  of  the^Project 

Goals!  -  \  M 

1.    Identificatioi/ of  desirabie  student  outcomes. 

2i,  Provide  in-service  for  prpject  teachers  in: 

a.  understanding  career  education  concepts 

b.  identification  of  aspects  of  present  curriculum  cJ 
related  to  career  education  concepts 

-■^q.    interdisciplinary  pl^innfng  and  implementation  . 
methods.  " 

3.  Articulate  prograjns  K-12  a»id  provide  articulation  with 
Ibcal  universities  and  training  programs. 

4.  Orient  ri^^n-project  schools  and  corrwunity  to -career  educa- 
l^ion^  program.  ; 

5.  Develop,  select  and  refine. K-12  curriculum  to  focus!  .  ,\ 
basic  subject  areas  around  the  career  development 
theme. 

6.  Develop,  for  each  occupational  cluster,  awareness 
curriculum  for  grades  K-6  and  exploratory  curriculum 
f'^r  grades  7-9  to  include  classroom  activities,  on-site 
observation,  hands  on  experiences,  discussion  leaders 
from  the  community  and  for  grades  7-9  exploratory  Work 
experience. 
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Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project  (continued) 

iSoals.  -  ^ 

•  7.    Expand  opportunities  for  secondary  students  to 
receive  realistic  career  counsel ing. 

8.    Conduct  follow-up  studies  of  graduates  who  were 

enrolled  in  vocational  classes  «  a  basrS  for 
*    assessing  effe^ctiveness  of  education  and  identifying 
•  change  to  improve  curriculum. 

Objectives  -        .  •  ' 

For  ^iraHps  1^-6  to  strive  for  the  achievement  of  such  desirabVe 
student  outcomes  as: 


1. 

2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Increased  understanding  of  oneself  and  one's  relation- 
ships with  others. 

Increased  awareness  of  occupational  options  with  emphasis 
on  avoidance  of  sterreotyping  due  to  sex, 

•  ■ 

Awareness  of  the  relationship  between  skills  learned 
in  school  aoillhpse  needed  for  eventual  employment. 


An  under 
and  the 


1  aig^i 

y^Png 

iH^^tan 


of  the  difference  between  work  and  leisure 
^ance  of  both  to  an  individual,  and 


A 

ERIC 


Increased  understanding  of  their  cotmiunity  through 
speakers,  field  trips,  reference  materials  and  classroom 
projects  that  contrii)ute  to  the  community's  Welfare. 

For  grades  7-10  student  objectives  include: 

1.  Assist  students  in  evaluating  their  interests,  abilities, 
preferences,  and  values  in  relationship  to  career  options, 

2.  Provide  students  with  in-depth  exploratory  experiences  in 
two  or  more  career  cluster  areas  in  grades  7  and  8, 

3.  Provide  exploratory  vwork  experience  in  one  or  more 
clusters  for  jHudents  in  grade  9,  and 

4.  Enhance  career  counseling  and  assist  each  student  in 
prepafring  an  educational  and  work  experience  plan  of 
studies  for  grades  10-12  based  on  his  or  her  career 
prtferences..  ^ 

For  gra^s  10-12  student  objectives  include: 

;        1.    Provide  each  student  with  preparation  in  a  specific 

career' cluster,  entry  into  an  occupation  and/or  contin- 
V  uing  education,  , 

2.    Provide  each  student  intensive  career  counseling  to  pre- 
pare him  or  her  for  employment  ahd/or  further  education,  and 


'3 


■    .  ■  ■  .         ■  .     •  •  .  \.  . 
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Goals  and  Objectives  of  the  Project  (continued) 

Objectives  - 

3.    Facilitate  the  placement  of  each  student  who  leaves  school 
in  employment  or  further  training. 

Procedures  Followed  r-*  ^ 

An  attendance  area  of  tixteen  (16)  schools  K-12  was  identified 
as  the  target  area  for  the  second  year  for  continued  development  and 
implementation.    This  includes  twelve  (12)  elementary  schooljSrr^ree 
(3)  junior  high  schools,  and  one  (1)  senior  high  school.  Twenty-seven 
(27)  building  representatives  were  identified  at  the  elementary  level 
and  three  [2)  building  cporc^inators  were  identifiecj  at  the  secondary 
level  for  the  purposes  of  di'sseminating  information,  in-service  and 
curriculum  development.  .        .  ' 

The  Curriculum  Committee  and  In-House  Steering  Committee  was 
♦reactivated  to  work  wyith  building  representatives  and  project  staff. 
Two  (2)  or  three  (3) /classroom  teachers  were  identified  to  work  as 
building  representatives  from  the  project  schools  at  the  elementary 
level.    Monthly  meetikas^  were  conducted  by  elementary  project  princi- 
pals and  elementary  building  representatives.    The  elementary  career 
awareness  consultant's  position  was  funded  by  the  project  this  year. 
Also  funded  by  the  project  was  a  full  time  career  education  coordina- 
tor at  East/Benson  and  a  half-time  career  education  coordinator  at 
Wendler  and  Clark  Jr.  High.    Secondary  activities  were  coordinated 
at  the  central  administrative  level  by  the  project  director. 

Funds  within  the  project  were  Identified  for  in-service  activities, 
curriculum  development,  (Purchase  of  career  education  materials  and 
for  mini-grants  approved  for  implementation  this  year.  Evaluation 
data  was  collected  and  received  as  described  in. the  section  entitled 
Evaluation  of  the  Project,  page  19. 

Conmunity  resource  identification  and  utilization  was  a 
^major  component  of  project  activ^ities.    Although  not  entirely 
funded  from  the  project,  the  impetus  nevertheless  came  from  project 
activities.    Outlined  herein  are  the  procedures  followed: 

Phase  I  -  Research  and  Data  Col  lection;  Needs/Capabiliti ty/ 
Interest  Assessments;  Design  and  Recommendation 
of  Community  Resource  Delivery  System  and  Training 
•  Programs 

-C  • 

Data  cc'' lection  instruments  (questionnaires  and  outlines)  and 
data  collection  procedures  (plans,  manpower  requirements, 
.  timetables)  for;  the  collection  of  information  in  the  following 

five  (5)  areas  is  included  in  this  phase: 

.  1.    Statistical  data  on  the  local  school  district's  student  . 

enrollment,  professional  staff,  curriculum,  career  education 
activities  and  plans,  physica.1  plant,  and  instructional 
facilities  and  equipment. 


res  Followed  (continued) 
'(continued) 


Phase 

■      I'  .  . 

2.    Statistical  data  on  the  business-industrial 

labor-governmental -professional -civic-cul  ti 
of  the  conmunity. 

Attitudes  and  opinions  of  the  instructional 
strati ve  personnel  toward  the  utilization  o^ 
resources  to  achieve  career  education  instn 


commercial- 
tal  sectors 


ind  admini- 
community 
littional  goals. 


Attftiudes  and  opinion^  of  community  organizations  and 
ii^ivi duals  tqward  the  provision  of  personnel^  materials, 
equipment  and/ facilities  to  the  school?  on  a  Voluntary, 
/contributed  basis  to  support  career  education \instruc- 
tional  progrj4ms  and  activities.  , 

Employment /and  other  data  on  employer  organizations  and 
employment/  locations  in  the  community - 


has  been  collected,  an  analysis  is  done  in  four  (4) 


Once  the  dat^ 
^reas: 

/^l.    The  inct^ivi dual  and  collective  community  resc^J'Tce  requirements 
of  the  K-12  career  education  program  in  the  district  or  by 
building.    The  assessment  report  seeks  to  identify  the 
required  resources  by  (1)  type  of  resource,  (2)  industry 
S.I.C.  category,  (3)  career  cluster,  and  (4)  occupational 
title; 

2.  The  capability  of  the  community  to  provide  th^  identified 
types  of  resources  on  a  voluntary,  contribute^  basis. 

3.  The  interest,  willingness,  and  ability  of  cl^siroom  and 
administrative  personnel  to  effectively  select,  plan  for* 
secure,  utilize  and  evaluate  comnunity  resot^ces  as.  tools 
for  the  attainmelit  of  identified  career  edutftidn  instruc- 
tional goals.  .  V 

4.  The  interest,  willingness  and  ability  of  commun'ity  volunteer 
personnel  to  serve  as  communit;y  resources/ and  to  achieve  the 
identified  career  educatioji  instructional/  goals. 


Upon  completion  of  data  collection  and  analysis,  administrative 
personnel  need  to  plan  and  budget  for  implementation,  evaluation 
and  ma^'ntenance  of  thej  system, 
at  this,  point: 


Six  areas  need  to  be  addressed 


1.  A  Community  Resource  Recruitment  Program 

2.  A  Community  Resource  Computer  and  Card  File  Data  Bank 


3.    An  Information-Scheduling.  Facility  and  System 
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Procedures  Fo1|(owed  (continued) 

Phase  I  -  (continded) 

4.^^A  Teacher  In-Service  Training/ Program 

5'^  |A  Con»nunity  fjesource  Personnel  Training  and  Orientation 
program 

6,    A  Documentat/ion  and  Ev^1uati|3n  Program 

Approximately  s 
portions  of  Pha 
ur.d  brudgeting. 
operation  duri 
programs  are  i 

Phase  II 


IX  (6)  montjhs  is  required  to  complete  all 
ie  I  .    note/:    Th^s  phase  is  basically  planning 
Phase  II  Js  concerned  with  installation  and 
which  th^  delivery  system  and  training 
)lemented. 


Jhis  phase  includes  (1)  itecruitroent  of  community  resources 
(see  Quarterly  Report  covering  the  period  of 
July  1,  1974  -  September  30,  T974),  (2)  creation  of  a 
community  resource  data  bank,  (3)  operation  of  a  central 
information  scheduling*  system,  (4)  in-service  training  of 
teachers,  (5)  orientinglcDninuni ty  organization  and  personnel, 
and  (6)  documentation  am  evaluation. 

The  conmunity  resourcfi^inventory  book  is  the  method  utili2ed 
by  the  Anchorage  Schfllon District  to  recruit  volunteers. 
Final  copy  is  the  result  of  many  hours  of  effort  defining,  • 
selecting,  and  categorizing  necessary  information  for  the  booklet. 
The  inventory  prc^ess  resulted  in  over  600  business,  industrial, 
governmental,  labor,  civic,  and  cultural  organizations  responding 
with  a  desire  to  assist  the  schools. 

Construction  of  a  data  baak  from  collection  information 
resulted  in  a  visual  manJally  accessible  card  file  for  community 
resources  in  efght  (8)  categories  with  a  retrieval  system 
based  on  resource  category,  industry  or  ca rqpr  cluster  and 
occupational,  title.    Both  a  numerical  and  color  coded  retrieval 
system  is  provided  for  personnel  to  access  the  data  bank. 

A  centrally  located  scheduling  center,  staffed  with  one  senior 
clerk  and  two  student  helpers,  control  the  data  bank,  receives 
requests  from  teachers,  contact  community  volunteers  and  tabulate 
a"^l  statistiCiS^clata  required.    Since  the.  first  day  of  operation, 
October  15,  1*74,  until  February  15,  1975  the  scheduling  center 
has  received  912  requests;  and  has  successfully  filled  837. 
/(Complete  statistics  for  the  year  are  available  in  Appendix  C.) 
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Procedures  FolTowed  (continued)  /  ; 

~  '        '  X  /  *  ■     .'  • 

Phase  II  -  (continued)       X  /: 

Prior  to  initiation  0/ th^ system  on  October  15,  1974  two  • 
decisions  were  made  by  top  level  administrators:    (1)  a  policy 
decision  that  all  requests  for  conmunity  resources  (except 
neighborhood  in  case  of /elementary)  would  be  channeled  through 
the  scheduling  center,  (2)  all  professional  staff  (1800)  would 
receive  a  brief  orientation  to  the  system  (SO-'AO  minutes) 
during  the  remaining  days  of  October  and  all  of  November. .  This 
was  accomplished  via  transparencies  by  the  career  education 
program  development  staff.  .-I 

A  third  decision  that  was  made  at  thfe  program  leve'l  was  to 
locate  the* scheduling  center  as  close  as  possible  to/     ,  1 
where  teachers  nQ{rmally  go'  fpr  resources,  the  district  central/ 
audio/visual  andlibrary  resources  facility.  ..  ^     ■  / 

Documentation  of jail  processes  and  procedures  are  o^rreraiy  / 
underway;  but  wfll  not  be  available  ajitil  after  thd  two  year/ 
•pilot  effort  -  suttmer  of  1976.    An  outsTde  firm  has  been 
contracted  to  evaluate  the  system  in  terms  tff  teaqher  recepti veness  . 
and  cownunity  participation  and  willingness.    Additional  evaluation 
on  a  contract  basis  will  be  provided  by  Carl  Potole  of  Cottmunlty 
"Resources  for  Career  Education.    Carl's  work  wilLbe  In  the 
inatufe-of  monitoring  the  system  operations,  to  chteck  the  manner 
In  which  .prbcedu res  are  . being  followed  appropriately. 

A  guide  for  cownunity  volunteers  will  be' published  this,  spring 
aad  cHstributed  to  all  participants.    Also,,  a  district-wide 
and  conmunity  continuing  education  plan  will  be  implemented  for 
the  school  year  1975-76  and  the  succeeding  three  years. 

All  activities  noted  above  will  be  an  integral  part  of  the 
dis.tricfs  annual  and  long  range  plan  of  service  for  Career 
Development  and  Vocational  Education.  , 

,1  ^  ' 

Phase  III  -  Revision  and  Maintenance  ,  ■  ' 

Shis  phase' provides  for  procedures  to  reviiw  and/or  maintain  the 
-  system  until  it  is  perfected..  Incorporated  is  an  annual  planning 
and  projection  program  which  enables  each/teacher  to  project,  in 
advance,'  his/her  community  resource  requirements. 

Planning  is  currently  underway  for  this/i)hase.    Details  will  be 
^    '      available  at  the  end  of  the  two  (2)  yea/-  pilot  project. 
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ResuHs;  Accomplishments  ' 
K-6  - 

Conducted  orientation  sessions  for  staff  of  43  elementary  schools 
on  effective  utilization  of  community  resources.    (For  copy  of 
Community  Resource*  Inventory,  refer  to  Quarterly  Rteport  covering 
the  period  of  July  1,  1974  -  Septerrter  30.  1974J    Provided  8H  days 
in-service  to  project  school  staffs  on  implementation  of  career  educa- 
tlori  goals  and  objectives  via  an  interdisciplinary  approach  through 
State  release  time  and  Saturday  workshops.    Provided  3  days  of  In- 
service  on  elementary  career  education  to.Kenai  School  District. 

One  (1)  credit  mini-courses  coordinated  by  this  office  offered 
by  the  University  of  Alaska  Included  the  following: 

Media  Development  (24  participants) 

Teaching  Home  Economics  In  the  Elementary  Grades  (53  participants) 

Curriculum  development  ^ncl uded  the  development  of  the  K-3  Activities 
..  Book  which  was  field  test^  by  123  classroom  teachers,  and  the  intermediate 
Xei5Art^  Learning  Center  Package  which  was  field  tested  by  106  classroom 
2te«^cher&.    (For  copy  of  document,  refer  to  Quarterly  Report  covering 
^he  period  of  July  1.  1974  -  September  30.  1974.) 

In -cooperation  with  the  University  of  Alaska,  two  (2)  tuition  free 
graduate  credits  were  given  to  24  classroom  teachers  for  five  (5)  days 
of  writing  time  to  develop  learning  centers  and  activities  for  13  occupa- 
tional clusters  in  grades  K-6.    The  University  will,  pay  the  publication 
costs  of  200  copies  of  a  300  page  book  containing  the  activities 
developed  in  this  wark shop.    The  sample  centers  and  book  will  be  used  In 
teacher  1n-serv4ce  during  the  1975-76  school  year  throughout  the  District. 

Assistance  was  provided  by  this  project  in  the  development  of  other 
elementary  curriculum  projects  demonstrating  the  infusion  of  career 
education:  * 


A  K-6  Language  Arts  Curriculum  Guide  and  Activity  Cards 
On  listening  skills  and  career  awareness  was  developed 
by  Jo  King,  from  Wonder  Park  Elementary  for  district-wide 
Implementation  September.  1975.    (Refer  to  Qua^rterly  Report 
covering  the  period  of  October  1,  1974  -  December  31  ,  1974.) 

The  text  and  photography  for  a  book  depicting  Alaskah 
natives  In  a  variety  of  .occupations  ha$  been  completed  by 
personnel  In  the  Indian  Educjjitiort  Act  program.  Emphasis 
is  on  creating  a  positive  self-image  In  native  elementary^ 
students,  broadening  their  awareness  of  occupational  oppor- 
tunities and  avoidance  of  sterreotyping  of  natives  by 
non-native  students.    The  Indian  Education  Act  personnel 
are  currently  seeking  funds  to  publish  a  teacher^s  activity  . 
guide  and  provide -in-service  to  elementary  teachers  using  the 
book.    Publication  date  was  September.  1975. 
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Results;  Accomplishments  (continued) 

A  curriculum  package  of  125  primary  activities  in  Sequential 
Perceptual  Motor  Skills  and  Career  Awareness,  ^rU  and  Music 
has  been  developed  for  district-wide  implementation  during 
the  1975-76  school  year.    (Refer  to  Quarterly  Report  covering 
the  period  of  October  1 ,  1974  -  December  31,  1974.) 

A  curriculum  guide  on  the  Alaska  pipeline  which  demonstrates 
the  infusion  of  career  education  into  a  year  long  study  of 
crc-ial  stutLies  at  the  intermediate  level  was  published 
and  will:  be  available  for  district-wide  dissemination  in 
September,  1975. 

The  Anchorage  School  District's  Kindergarten  Curriculum 
Comtjittee  is  currently  rewriting  the  District's  kinder- 
garten curriculum  and  has  included  career  awareness  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  new  curriculum  to  be  implemented  next  ^ 

year.  ) 

Audio-visual  career,  awareness  materials  purchased *wi  th  District 
funds  and  used  by  all  project  schools  and  many  "OiI-P;-oi!ct„^^*^°°l%i;^' 
year  included  the  primary  series.  The  K  nqdom  of  Could  Be  You  and  the 
intermediate  series.  Bread  and  Butterflies,    in-service  on  utilization- 
of  the  series  wtjs  provided  to  all  project  elementary  schools. 

■  A  Career  Development  Leave  V<as  provided  by  the  J)istHct  to^three^ 
(3)  elementary  project  teachers  to  attend  the  N.E.D.  Writing  Institute 
n  n!  hvn^e.^enSesseeJast  spring.    Upon  their  return  the  Participants 
provided  a  fiur  (4)  hour  workshop  on  infusion  of  career  education  goals 
and  objectives  to  the  staff  at  their  school  (three  schools)  and  to 
career  education  representatives. 

.      Brpad  and  Butterflies  will  re?ch  an  even  wider  audience  next 
year  as  it  will  be  a  regular  program  .on  the  instructional  television 
station. 

Public  relations  activities  1/icluded  five  (5)  career  awareness  ' 
presentations  concerning  the  elementary  portion  of  the  program  on 
Channel  11,  newspaper  coverage  (see  Appendix  A) .three  sectionals 
at  the  State  Teacher's  Conference,  and  speaking  engagements  by  the 
pro'.  :t  director,  elementary  consultant,  and  work  experience  coordina- 
tor to  co^imunity  organizations.    (See  Appendix  B.) 

7-9  ^      .  , 

Orientation  on  effective  utilization  of  community  resources  was 
conducted  t?  an  twenty  secondary  schools  involving  1,000  staff  members 

Provided  one  (1)  day  career  education  workshops  in  the  four  (4) 
subject  areas  of  math,  science,  language  arts,  and  soc  al  -studies  to 
classroom  teachers  in  these  areas  from  Benson  and  Wendler 
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Resul ts;'\Accompl Ishments  (continued) 


7r9 


/ 


A  one  (1)  daty  workshop  on  planning  and  decision  making  was 
attended  by  45  counsellors,  administrators,  career  education  coordinators, 
and  social  studies  teachers.    Mr.  H.  B.  Gellatt,  co-author  of  the 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board  Decision  materials,  served  as 
consultant.  ^ 

Guidelines  were  developed  and  impleijiented  for  an  expToratory  work 
experience  pilot  program  at  Clark  Junior  High.    One  hundred  and  sixty 
ninth  ^rade  students  participated  each  semester.    Thirty-five  merchants 
from  the  Imnediate  vicinity  participated  in  the  program.    A  newsletter 
kept  Clark  Jr.'  High  parents  informed  on  the  progress  of  career  educa- 
tion/activities, which  was  mailed  to  all  parents  each  quarter. 

The  Pupil  Potentials  Lab  piJot  project  was  developed  and  imple- 
mentation started  this  year  at  Wendler  Jr.  High,    the  Lab  involves 
parents,  faculty,  and  students  and  assists  students  in  making  career 
decisions.    The  program  was  designed  and  implemented  by  the  WencUer 
Counseling  Department.    (For  copy  of  the  Pupil  Potentials  Lab,  see 
Quarterly  Repjiwrt  covering  the  period  of  January  1  ,  1975  -  March  31  ,  1975«) 

Seventh 'grade  students  in  each  of  the  Junior  high  pro'Ject  schools 
received  ih-depth  exploratory  experiences  in  career  interests  via 
field  trips,  speakers  in  the  classroom  and  mini -career  education  days.  ^ 

Eight  grade  students  at  Wendler  and  Clark  Jr.  High  participated 
in  an  on-the-job  visitation  for  one  (1)  day  with  theiV  parents  or 
another  adult.    (See  Appendix  D.) 

Two  sectionals  on  career  exploration  were  offered  at  the'l^tate 
Teacher's  Conference.    Four  presentations  were  made  on  Channel  11  and 
newspaper  publicity  concerning  the  exploratory  prpgram  was  OT^ained. 

In  addition  to  outside  evaluation  of  the  project,  JOB-0,  an 
nterest  inventory  was  administered  to  all  8th  grade  students  at 
Wendler  and  Clark.    The  Career  Interest  Survey  was  administered  to 
all  students  in  grades  8-11  iA  cooperation  with  the  ^ocal  Boy  Scouts. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  8th  grade  students  participated  in  a 
Career  Day  at  Benson  Jr.  High. 

Existing  career  education  materials  in  each  secondary  IMC  and 
counseling  department  were  examined  and  inventoried.    Relevant  career 
education  materials  were  purchased  to  supplement  existing  materials. 
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Resul ts ;  Accorypl i shments  (continued) 

7-9  -  ^  '  .  .  V  ' 

Conducted  workshops  in  curriculum  development  demonstrating  the 
infusion  of  career  education  goals  and  objectives  in  math,  science, » 
social  studies,  and  tanguage.arts. '.Curriculum  materials  for  grade 
8  will  be  published  and  dis|«nrinated  rtext  September.^  . 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  9th  grade  students  at  Clark,  accom- 
panied by  24  9th  grade  classroofti  teachers,  and  a  similar  number , 
from  Wendler  and  Benson  toured  the  Career  Center  to  assist  them  in 
preparing  their  senior  high  educational  plans. 

Al  rf^rk  .lunior  High  individual  results  of  the  Career  Maturity 
Inventory  were  analysed  and  discussed  with  each  student  by  the 
counseling  department. 

A  local  Youth  En^loyment  Services  counselor  spent  two  (2)  days 
at  Clark  Ouni^  High  counseling  9th  grade  vtudehts  on  summer  employment. 

9-12  ' 

Two  senior  high  career' expositions  were  held  involving  over 
150  speakers  from  the  community,  the  staff  at  East  HigK  School  and  . 
2,500yitudents.  " 

;ast  High  Career  Coordinator  assisted  in  planning  and  Imple- 
mentation of  two  (2)  workshops  conducted  by  the  Anchorage  Human 
Relations  Commission.    The  first  wqrkshbp,  "Looking  to  the  Future:  m 
Mew  Career^  Opportunities  for  Women",  provided  information  to  100 
secondary  female  students.    The  second  career  workshop  provided 
information  to  150  male  and  female  secondary  students. 

Questionnaires  were  mailed  to  1,512  graduates  who  were  seniors 
last  Spring  enrolled  in  Vocationari  Education  classes.    The  graduates 
were  asked  if  the  Vocational  Education  programs  they  were  enrolled 
in  was  meaningful  training  for  their  present  job.    Graduates  had 
an  opportunity  to  make  suggestions  foj  improvement  of  programs. 
ResuTts  of  the  study  are  deliniated  in  Appendix  E. 

East  High  subject  departments  have  developed  and  implemented 
classroom  activities  and  disi>1ays  demonstrating  the  infusion  of 
career  preparation  into  their  subject  area. 
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Results;  Accomplishments  (continued) 

Other  • 

The  K-12,. Career  Development  Education  Planning  Model  listing  U 
six  domains,  concepts,  developmental  goals  and  objectives  was 
completed  by  the  Anchorage  School  District  for  the  State  of  Alaska.- 
(See  Appendix  F.) 

A  brochure,  also  developed ijy  Anchorage  School  District  project 
staff,  for  the  State  of  Alaska,  explaining  career  education  was 
published  and  was  disseminated  last  spring.    (See  Appendix  G.) 

The  Community  Resources  Scheduling  Center  was  operational 
October  15,  1974  serving  1700  teachers  in  the  District,  Approximately  • 
36,000  students  and  the  commonity.    Seven  hundred  and  eighteen  out 
of  a  potential  1,100  businesses  and  governmental  agencies  are  listed 
in  the  data  bank.    Eighty- four  percent  of  resources,  r^ues ted  were* 
-  confirmed  by  the  center  for  a  total  of  1  ,033  confirmations.  (See 


Appendix 


I  by 


The  Audio/Visual.  Committee  has  reconinended  the  purchase  by 
the  District  of  $8,600.00  in  K-12  career  education  films  to  supple-  . 
ment  curriculum  development  for.  the  1975-76  school  year.  '(See  , 
Appendix  I.) 

Evaluation  of  the  Project  ,  . 

tSee Appendix  J.)  * 

•Conclusions.  Implications,  and  Recommendations  For  the  Future 

This  executive  summary  is  a  synopsis  of  the  Year  End  Evaluation 
Report  for  the  Anchorage  School  District  Exemplary  Career  Education 
Project.    For  further  discussion  of  .items,  the  full  report,  dated 
September,  1975  should  be  consjjlted. 

The  final  evaluation  report ^for  the  second  year  of  the  Career 
Educatlon^roject  is  submitted  by  I^EX  and  Southwest  Research  Asso- 
ciates (SWR]^)  in  completion  of  a  contract  for  evaluation  of  the 
Anchorage  School  District  Exemplary  Career  Education  Project, 
Grant  Nui*er  OEG-0-73-5299.    Activities  completed  in  the  report  are 
those  agreed  upon  In  the  Revised  Evaluation  Design  and  in  the  eviiluation 
contract. 

This  year's  evaluation  has  provided  a  great  volume  of  statis- 
tical data,  ^nd  the  analysis  performed  has  answered  most  of  t/ie  spe- 
cific evaluation  questions  adequately  and  has  yielded  a  solid  base 
of  management  information  on  which  to  base  recommendations  and 
conclusions.    Based  on  the  needi^f  information  users  and  the  constraints 
of  the  evaluation,  a  set  of  evaluation  questions  was  developed,.  State- 
ments regarding  the  evaluation  questions  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

-Results  of  the  Career  Maturity^  Inventory  clearly  show 
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Conclusions,  Iinp11cat1ons>  and  Reconmendatlons  For  the  Ftkure  (continued) 

that  project  students  generally  are  aware  of  their  own 
ability  and  limitations  relative  to  the  world  of  work. 

-Results  of  the  Career  Maturity  Inventory  indicate  the 
attitudes  and  perceptions  of  Caucasian  project  students 
are  consistently  significantly  higher  than  blacks  and  ^ 

'  Alaskan  natives.    BlackiTtend  to  score  higher  than  Alaskan 
natives:    American  Indians.    Regarding  sex  differences, 

*  girls  did. better  than  boys  at  all  grade.levels  #n  all 
sub-tes!ts. 

-A  very  low  response  rate  (12%)  of  a  provided  follow-up 
survey  indicated  the  role  of  the  schools  in  placing  students 
in  chosen  careerjs  was  minimal  for  the  1973-74  seniors. 

-The  opening  of  the  new  Career  Center  and  the  development 
^  of  the  career  education  curriculum  units  have  expanded 
the  job  preparation  opportunities  of  secondary  TeveV 
district  students. 

-Project  teacher's  knowledge  of  career  infusion  is  high 

inv  terms  of  actual  classroom  activities.    Their  knowledge 
•of  the  Career  Education  Model  and  building  plans  needs 
further  a tteiiti on  through  in-service. 

-Project  teacher's  attitudes  toward  the  concept  of  career 
education  are  very  pbsitive. 

-Evaluation  of  the  uni WmpTementation  of  career  education 
concepts  needs  to  be  expanded  to  encompass  process  and 
product  evaluation. 

-Project  school  counselor's  efforts  in  assisting  students 
,  to  increase  skills  in  planning  and  decision  making  are 
consistently  low.    This  area  of  the  project  is  not  operating' 
effectively. 

-Career  education  materials  are  being  made  available  and 
are  being  used  at  a  high  level,  with  usage  increasing 
,    with  grade  level . 

-Teachers  and  the  surveyed  comnunity  organizations  indi- 
cated strong  support  for  a  centralized  scheduling  center. 
T^e  level  of  awareness  is  high  and  users  generally  show 

s'atib>ction  with  its  se^^vice.^ 

-Student  self  concept  as  assessed  by  SOS  for  third  and 
sixth  graders  was  near  or  above  norm  on  all  scales.  • 
Girls  scored  higher  than  boys  on  al>  scajes  except  self 
^security.    At  primary  le^i^oK/ career  education  students 
iji«nerfl11y  scored  higher  lharj  non-careor  education  student?i. 
This  trend  was  reversed  rtt  /he  1 ntermedia te  level-  Lthnlc 
differences  varied  on  each/of  the  scales. 
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Conclusions,  Implications,  and  Recommendations  For  the  Future  (continued) 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  gathered,  the  following  reconinendat Ions' 
are  made  regarding  project  managemmt,  content,  and  operation.  Spe-* 
clflcally  we  recommend:  . 

-That  activity/program  variables  be  added  to  studejit  data 
base  In  order  to  more  directly  measure  eljfectlv^ss  of 
project  activities. 


-That  the  ^tuJent  foUow-iip  foYm  and  data  collection  pro.ce-  ; 
dures  used  last  year  be'  revised  to  Improve  return  rate  and 
proylde  specific  data  tp  mint  program  needs. 

-That  In-service  be  expanded  for  teachers  In  developing 
conceptual  basis  of  career  education,  the  Career  Education 
Model,  and  building  plans.  •  ' 

-That  cownunl cations  between  district  afid  schogTLlevels 
be  Improved,  and  that  teachers  be  further  Involved  In 
the  decision  •snaking  process  In  (developing  building  plans.^ 

-That  formal  formative  and  summatlve  evaluation  procedures 
'  be  Inplemented  for  minl-igrants  jnd  Career  Centers  for  Kids. 

-That  counselors  at  project  schools  allocate  morcf  t1m6  to 
career  guidance,  small  group  gulunce  and  counseling  acti- 
vities, and  that  counselor  In-seY^^lce  be  expanded. 

-That  objectives  be  established  for  the  Cormiunlty  Resources 
Scheduling  Center  In  terms  of  teacher's  awareness,  atti- 
tudes, use  of  the  Center,  and  cost  operation. 

-That  the  effectiveness J>f  the  Community  Resources  Scheduling  / 
Center  be  Increased  byT  o  / 

Increasing  Information  flow,  to  teachers  of  value 
Of  specific  resources. 

Insuring  adequate  staffing  of  center  to  process 
teacher  requests, 

reviewing  and  updating  management,  scheduling, 
and  contact  procedures  with  emphasis  on  Incor- 
porating quality  control, 

encouraging  development  of  follow-up  packages  for 
succ^ful  resources,  and  coordinating  all  requests 
through  the  Center. 

-That  a  needs  assessment  program  be  instituted  and 
maintained  in  the  area  of  in-service;  with -increased 
documentation  and  specific  objectives  established. 

-That  proposed  project  activities  be  examined,  and 
"marginal"  activities  be  dropped. 
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...  ,   J,       ^      .  . 

Conclusion?!  Irolications.  and  Recownendatfons  For  the  Future  (cohtfnued) 

In  sumnary.  the^ overall  structure  of  theyf) reject  Is  sound. 
The  evaluation  has  been  carried  out  with  the/purpose  of  providing 
project  management  with  the  information  nee<^  to  ^ke  It  evert  more 
effective.  .       .  ,     ,         "  • 

New  activities  planned  for  development  and/or  impl««wtatioQ 

.  for  project  1975-76  are  as  follows: 

.....  ^ 

K-6  - 

Career  Centers  for  Kids  -  500  illustt'ated  pages:    Contains  all  , 

student  activities  and  information  necessary  to  make  a  learning 

center  fo.  each  of  J  3.  occupational  clusters.    Books  comes  apart 

/or  easy  duplication.  .  Selected  staff  will  d^lop  the  materials,, 

(via  a  curriculum  development  class  offered  by  the"  University  of  p^^ 

Alaska,  Anchorage.  ,    .       .  '  ^ 

"  •  .  Staff  In-Service  -  workshops  of  one  (()  hour  duration  will  be 

^        .       '    conducted  for  all  project  schools  arvd  IrtteresteH  non-project 
y  ^  schools  concerning  the  following:    conwnunity  resources. 

Colonies  and  Careers,  available  conmercial  materials.  Career  ' 
Centers  for  Kids  and  various  Infusion  strategies. 

7-8  - 

Occupational  Cluster  Kits  (7-8)  -  Exploration  kits  in  13  occupa- 
tional  clusters. 

Learning  Activity  Pacs  (7-8)  -  9  learning  activity  packages  relating, 
career  education  to  science,  mathematics,  language  arts,  social 
studies.    Selected  staff  will  develop  the  materials  via  contract 

addend ums.  ^  ' 

*    Conmunity  Resources  -"Building  plans  will  include  systematic 
provisions  for  identification  and  use  by  classroom  teachers. 

'  •  ,         Transportation  Materials  -  One  staff  member  will  participate  in 

a  training  session  on  materials  developed  by  the  Ohio  State 
Department  of  Education.    Implementation  will  be  at  grades  8,  9, 
11,  and  12.  . 

AuJio/Visual  Materials  -  District  funds  will  purchase  all  Career 
Guidance  films  pertinent  to  the  13  occupational  clusters.    Class-  ' 
room  teachers,  7-12,  will  utilize  to  Integrate  career  educatiof^ 
concepts  ir^.o  regular  classroom  activltieSv^ 

Staff  In-Service  -  Conduct  will  be  via  building  plan  requirements 
of-each  participating  project  school.    Funds  will  be  allocated 
on  a  per  student  b^sls.  ^ 

-  '     '  ^  .- 
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.    Conclusions.  ImpHcations.  and  Recommendations  For  the  Future  (.continued) 
■>  ■     .  ■    ■   ■  9-i2_  -     ■  ,.■  '  ■■  ■ 

Staff  In-Service  -  Conduct  will  be  yia  building  plan  requirements 
of  each  participating  project  school  .  Funds  will  be  allocated  i^n 
a  per^student  basis.  . 

Audio/ Visual  Materials  -  District  funds  will  purchase  all^Career 
Gui dance  f i 1 ms  perti nent  to  the  13  occupational  clusters.  Class- 
room teachers,  7-12,  will  utilize. to  integrate  career  education 
concepts  into  regular  classroom  activities. 

Career  Guidance  -  Career  guidance  activities  wilVbe  developed  by. 
a  team  of  counselors  during  the  summer  and  implemented  in  the  fall. 

The  Ohio  Vocational  Interest  Stirvey  will  be  administered  to  all 
10th  graders  and  used  for  group  gui danc^/activi ties  and  individual 
counseling.  / 

A  series  of  13  occupational  semlfiars  will  be  conducted  for  senior 
high  school  students  to  ass ilf  them  with  identifying  and  utilising 
career  informatiion.  ' 

A  workshop  will  be  conducted  to  train,  classroom  teachers  in  career 
guidance  competencies. 

>  Curriculum  -  Teacher ^evrfloped  activities  in  the  fbur  b^sic  subject  > 
areas  will  be  initiated  ana  monitored.   Community  Resources  will 
be  utilized  to  integrate  career  concepts'  into  existing  curriculum. 

Placement  Assistance  -  A  planned  placement  Information  and  referral 
center  will  be  established  for  use  by  students  in  grades  11  and  12. 

Other  - 

•  ,  Work  Experience  Programs  Fiver  (7-12)  \  4  page  flyer  to  provide 

cotimuni.ty  information  on  our  various  work^experience  programs. 
Specific  programs  discussed  are  work  observation,  exploratory 
and  cooperative  work  experience.    ,  , 

Career  Cluster  Fivers  (7-12)  -  These  flyers  cover  the  13  occupational 
clusters  designated  through  the  Anchorage  School  District  Exemplary 
4       -  Project.    They  are  written  for  junior  high  and, high  school  students 

V   ,  ,     answering  basic  questions  about  the  cluster  in  general,  entry  level 

jobSi  advancement,  training  that  is  available  in  the  district  that 
.   is  reyey&ntyyM~9here  to  go  for  further  information.  ,  - 

J       Career/Education  News  -  4  page  broadsheet  published  semi-annually 
describing  parefer  education  projects,  activities  and  curriculum 
development  by  teachers  throughout  the  district. 

A  management  activity  profile  chart  will  be  developed  and  implemented 
for  monitoring  the  jjroject.  , 
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Revise  evaluation  plan  tb  meet  project  objectivey  and  U.S.O.E, 
/  requirements. 


1974-75  SPEAKER'S  BUREAU 


The  following  cormnuhity; organize         requested  and  received 
information  about  the  Exer)f^)lary  Career  Education  Project  • 
and  Career' Education  in  the  Anchorage  School  District-  • 


V 


Certified  Public  AccourrtaQt' s  Association 
Credit  Women's  International 
Anchorage  Women ' s  CI ub  ^  ^ 

•  Personnel  Admi  ni  strators 
Chamber  of  Commerce  ^  v 

Alliance  for  Options  in  Education 
Quota  Club 

Rabbit  Creek  Parent/Teacher  Association 
Civil  Engineers 


DID  YOU  KNOW....  •  "  •  -  ,  ^ 

...  that  the  Anchorage  Chamber  is  cosponsoring  a'  Community  Resource 
Volunteer  Program  with'  the  Anchorage  schools  to  help  Anchorage 
youth  become  bettei^  informed  about  the  business,  industrial, 
labor  and  financial  world?  =»>.'iai. 

***  nIlnr?5S^-''™*^^^  1100  business,  labor,  governmental  and  civic 

^[SJJIm*'?"'/''^'"''''^"*^^  °"  t^'e  data  bank  that  is 

available  to  teachers  in  the  Anchorage  schopls? 

...  that  a  scheduling  center  coordinates  all  requests  from  class- 
room teachers  to  the  conJhunity?  '"'"Class 

...  that  approximately  20.000  Anchorage  students  (K-12)  benefited 
from  community  experiences  or  knowledge  last  year  as  a  result 
of  scheduling  coordination?  a»  a  result 

...  that  approximately  680  >ield  trips  and  441  classroom  discussion 
stSden'tsr'^  community  last  year  to  Anchorage 

...  that  approximately  2000  man-hours  of  expertise  and  assistance 
were  provided  to  Anchorage  students  by  local  business, 
center?^"''^''"'"^"*  or  civic  organizations  through  the  scheduling 

...  that  53%  of  Anchorage  classroom  teachers  utilized  at  least  one  L^) 
community  vo>unteer  last  year  to  bring  the  real  working  worlS 
to  the  students? 

...  that  83%  of  the  community  volunteers  surveyed  believe  the  use 
of  such  resources  by  classroom  teachers  and  a  coordinated 
^  .        scheduling  system  are  beneficial  to  Anchorage  youth? 

...  that  80%  of  the  coimiunity  volunteers  frorti  last  year  agreed 
to  help  again  during  this  school  year? 

...that,  each  firm  or  organization  on  the  data  bank  from  last  year  , 
Willie  contacted  to  confirm  participation  for  this  schoal  year? 

^         "'  il!!^„  ^"5^"ess  firm,  or  civic. organization  is  not 

now  on  the  data  bank,  you  can  be  by  calling  the  Community 
J,         Resources  Scheduling  Center  at  273-4626?         «^  ^'""""'•.y 

...  that  if  your  firm  or  civic  organization  wants  a  complete 
explanation  of  the  community  resource  volunteer  program  you 

THANK  you  FOILADDING  THE  FOURTH  R     Relevancy  TO  OUR  CHILDREN'S 
EDUCATION!!! 


WENDLER  JUNIOR 4aGU  SCHOOL 


STUDENT'S  ACCOUNT  OP  JOB  VISITATION 


dent* 6  Name 


tie  of  Occupation  Oboerved 


Into  vhich  one  of  the  13  occupational  clusters  does  the  job  you  are  observing 


Business  and  Office 
_Coinmunication6  and  Media 
^Ccnsumer  and  homemaking 

Construction 

.Fine  Arts  and  Humanities 


Jloalth  Occupations 
jlospitality  and  Jourlso 


/ 

What  are  the  main  duties  of  tfiis^Job? 


Jfanufactutlng 
_Markcting  and  Distribution 
^Nntural  Resources 
^Personal  Services 
_Publip  Services 
JTratiSpor  ta  t  ion 


r 


What  type  of  training  or  education  is  required  to  do  this  Job? 


Is  there  a  place  in  Alaska  where  you  can  get  the  training  or  education  needed  to 
do  this  Job?  If  so,  where?    If  not,  where  must  you  go  for  trainiOE? 


What  courses  in  Junior  high  school  or  high  school  would  help  you  ttf  prepare  for 
this  Job?  . 


What  are  some  of  the  advantages  of  this  type  of  work? 

 — :  -   i 


?•    What  are  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  this  type  of  work?^ 


r 


m    '  - 

What  kind  of  personality  Is  helpful  In  doing  this  Job  well? 

— ^  \  ^  .  _  _J  :  ,  _ 

9.     How  much  money  can  be  made  doing  this  job? 

^tartlng  Pay___    ^        Maximum  Pay_ 


10.    How  many,  hours  would  you  work  at  this  j'ob  on  the  average? 
Each  Day  .     '       '  Each*  Week 


Would  you  ever  have  tb  work  overtime? 


Would  you  ever  have  to  take  extra  work  home?  \ 


Would  you  get  extra  pay  for  overtime  or  work  done  at  home? 


11.     Is  the  work  seaconal:     (Would  you  be  laid  off  sometime  during  the  year?)_ 
Comments; 


12.    Cdn  this  Job  lead  to  mor^  advanced  or  more  responsible  Jobs?^ 
Cooffients: 


13.    Do  you  need  a  license  or  certificate  to  do  this  kind  of  work?^ 
If  so,  what  type?  '         ^   ■ 


^14,    Are  you  required  or    expected  to  belong  to  a  union  or  professional  association 
in  order  to  do  this  work?  If  so»  which  one?   . 
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"\  '    '     •    '    ■  ■  ■  ■        '  . 

Are  special  tools,  uniforms,  or \6ther  kinds  of  equipment  needed  to  do  thla 

^  ■  *  .  ^ 

Job?^  If  so,  who  ptovldec  them?   '  '   ' 

*     ■  ■■      '   ^.  * 

16.  Check  the  frlng^  benefits  that  workers  at  these  Jobs  receive. 

Personal  Leave 
Life  Insurance 
Health  Insurance 

Aid  m  getting  additional  training  . 
or  education 

17.  How  would  someone  go  about  applying  for  this  job?    .   


18^    What  opportunities  are  available  In  Alaska  for  this  kind  of  work? 


•   0 


19.    Are  you  Interested  In  doing  this  kind  of  work?     .      Why  or iwhy  not? 


^vacation 

Length  of  vacation^ 
^Retirement  Plan 
Sick  Leave 


20.   Did  anything  exeltingi  unuiual,  or  huMroiia  htppm  during  your  vltltt 
If  00 1  OKplaln  ^ 


'WEI4DLER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDEtiT  POST  VISIT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Student's  Name  .    Job  ObMrvad  '  


1.    Do  you  feel  the  Job  visitation  day  was  a  worthwhile  way  to  spen\l  your  time 7^ 

V      Why  or  why  not?    


2.  Do  yoj.  believe^  Uendler^ Junior  High  School  should  provide  this  kind  of  Job* 
visitation  day  for  students  in  the  future?  

3.  Had  you  ever  talked  with  your  parents  about  your  future  career  interests  before 
the  Job  visitation  day? 

4.  After  the  Job  visitation  day»  did 'you  talk  with  your  parents  about  their  Jobs? 


5.  After  the  gob  visitation  day»  did  ybu  talk  with  your  parents  about  your  futurt 
career?  

6.  What  did  you  learn  about  your  parent's  career  as  a  result  of  the  Job  visitation? 


7.    What  new  thoughts  do  you  have  about  your  future  career  as  a  result  of  the  Job 
vieitation? 


8.    What  career  are  you  thinking  pf  having?^ 


9.    Why  would  the  career  you're  thinking  about  be  a  good  one  for  you?    In  what  ways 
does  it  fit  you? 
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WEI^LER  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 
PARENT  POST  VISIT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

Parent's  Name  Student**  Name  

*  ■  * 

1.    Did  your  child  seen  to  enjoy  the  job  visitation  day?  

C6nment8:_   *  ' 


2.    Do  you  feel  the  Job  visitation^ day  was  a  vorthwhlla  learning  experience  for 

your  child?  Why  or  Why  not?^   ■  


 ^  :  ,  ±   ' 

3.    Do  you  believe  Wendler  Junior  High  Sohool  should  provide  this  kind  of  activity 

I  r'  - 

for  students  In  the  future?  Why  or  Why  not?_  


4.    Any  further  cooBents  or  questions  that  you  have  concerning  the  Job  visitation 
or  other  aspects  o£  the  Weodler  career  prograa  are  wlco— d  " 

J  
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CAREER  DEVELCPMENT 

EDUCATION 
PLANNING  MODEL 


Including  the  fourth  R 


CAREER  EDUCATION  -  INCLUDING  THE  FOURTH  R 


RELEVANCY  IN  EDUCATION 


AWARENESS  +  EXPLORATION  +  PREPARATION  =  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  PREPARED  TO  MAKE 
THE  TRANSITION  FROM  YOUTH  TO  ADULTHOlDD  AND  WHO  DESIRE  TO  ENGAGE  IN  WORK  THAT 
tS  SATISFYING  AND  MEANINGFUL  TO  THEM  AND  BENEFICIAL  TO  SOCIETY. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  IS  A  JOINT  EFFORT  BY  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY  TO  HELP 
EACH  STUDENT  UNDERSTAND  THE  WORLD  OF  WORK.  OBTAIN  INFORMAtlON  ABOUT  THE  SPECIFIC 
EDUCATIONAL  AND  JOB  REQUIREMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  CAREERS.  AND  TO  ASSIST  IN  THE 
ACQUISITION  OF  THE  NECESSARY  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  THAT  ULTIMATELY  LEAD  TO  THE 
CHOICE  OF  A  CAREER. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  -  DEFINED 


r 
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/    ;  '  INTRODUCTION 

>  '  .  ^        ■      >  .     ■  '  .  '     '   *  '  '     ■  ,  '  •        "'  .  •  •      •  ■  • 
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\  .   ■•'  ■     '  '•  ■  '   '  ■    ■  .    ■  ' 

A  This  project  was  funded  by  a  Federal  Grant  awarded  to  the  State  of  ; 
ATa^Jka,  Diyisipn  of  Career  Development  and  Vocational  Education,  which 
sub-contracted  with  th^  Anchorage  Borough  School  District,  Division  of 
Career  Devjelopment  and'Vbcational  Education,  for  the  preparation  of  a  State 
Career  Development  Education  Planning  Model. 
^        Preliminary  steps  had  been  taken  by  the  State  Department  during  1972 
to  lay  the  foundation  for  Alaska's, initiation  of  Career  Development 
Education'.    An  initial  Career  Education  Conference  was  held  in  August  ; 
of  1972  at  which  Ohio  State  University  worked  with  several  hundred  teachers, 
administrators,  counselors,  and  lay  people  in  a  review  of  the  first  school 
based  model  developed  by  the  United  States  Office  of  Education. 

During  t|l6  fall  of  T972,  the  Statfe  applied  for  and  received  a  federal 
grant  to  develoi*  |  more  localized  model  to  meet  Alaska's  unique  needs. 
The  Anchorage  Borough  School.  District  was  asked  to  assume  the  responsibility 
for  the  project,  !ai rid  to  involve  representatives  from  various  communities 
within  the  State.    Twenty-seven  persons  from  seven  school  districts  have  • 
been  actively  involved  in  the  development  of  the  planning  model  - 
Anchorage,  Kenai ,  Sitka*  Ketchikan,  Juneau,  itate  Operated  Schools 
Matanuska-Susitna.    In  addition,  a  State  Task  Force  for  Career  Education 
has  served  as  a  review  committee  representing  the  Commissioner  of  Education's 
Office.  • 
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This  K-12  Career  Development  Education  Planning  Model  has 
.  been  published  with  the  expectation  that  classroom  teachers  and 
members  of  local  communities  will  modify  it  4({meet  local  needs 
and  expectations. 


"\  RATIONALE  *  .  '  ,  .  * 

Our  Nation  is  experiencing  rapid  social  and  economic  changes,  and 
jthe  public  schools,  like  other  institutions,  have  been  searching  for  ways 

to  educate  students  to  meet  these  changes.    Critics  of  the  educational 

r 

system,  both  from  within  ;and  without,  believe  that  much  of  what  the 
•  schools  offer  our  young  people  is  not  relevant  to  their  experiences  out- 
side of  school  or  to  their  futtjre;  and,,  further ,|/that  the  school  exper- 
ience insulates  this  students  from  the  larger  society  arid  inadequately  ^ 

I  % 

prepares  them  to  enter  it  as  productive  participants.    Studies  show  that 
mhny  Students  leave  school  without  the  necessary  skills  to  fill  an 
occupational  role  and  also  without  the  ski  lis, to  adai^t  t;a  present  af»d 
future  changes  in  their  world.    Often,  students  are^saturated  with  ^ 
knowledge  but  starved  for  experience,  because  dur^lng  their  school 
years  they  are  often  isolated  from  the  larger  society  for  whibh  they 
are  being  prepared.  L_/  ' 

In  the  State  of  Alaska,  as  elsewhere;' a  great  number  of  stii^nts  ' 
leave  school  unp^tepared  for  employment  and  with  unclear  goals.  Alaska 
^1  ready  has  one  of  the  highest  unemployment  rates  in  the  nation  and 
although  some  economic  growth  has  occurred  as  the  result  of  the  pipe- 
line, young  people  entering  the  jolfeTmarket  without  saleable  skills 
find  few  jobs  available.  ' 

t  *  •  '  * 

■■   ' .  ■ 


In  addition,  the  einergence  of  Alaska  native  regional  and 
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village  corporations  est^bllsHed  by  the  Alaska  Native  Claims 
Settlement  Act  of  1971  reflects  the  rapid  social  and  economic 
changes  occuring  In  Alaska.    Economic  experts  Indicate  the  effect 
of  this  legislation  has  been  to  make  the  corporations  the 
second  most  Important  ect)nomic  force  In  the  state. 

Manpower  projections  Identify  that  by  1978  between  927  and 
1,200  Individuals  will  be  needed  to  staff  r.eglonal  corporations, 
and  another  1,080  new  job  openings  will  occur  within  village 
-  corporations.* 

Consideration  of  the  special  needs  of  ethnic  minorities 
should  be  recognized  by  educational  planners,  and  Is  another 
significant  reason  for  the  Implementation  of  a  comprehensive 
career  development  program  In  the  schools. 

^Career  Development  Education  has  been  regarded  by  many 
educators  and  members  of  local  communities  as  a  way  to  meet 
some  of  these, challenges.    Career  Development  Education, 
however,,  Is  not  based  on  the  old  models  of  vocational  training 
and  occupational  counseling  which  were  applied  only  at 
certain  points  In  the  student's  school  years  and  were  limited 
to  helping  one  make  occupational  choices. 


*  State  of  Alaska,  Title  I,  Comprehensive  Employment  Training 
Act  of  1974. 
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A  comprehensive  career  development  education  program  Involves  all 
students  at  all  grade  levels,  the  total  school  staff  and  the  total 
curriculun,  as  well  as  active  community  participation.    The  broad  goals 
of  a  career  education  model  are  to  make  the  whole  environment  of  the 
student  a  stage  for  learning,  to  involve  each  student  in  fcis  or  her 
own  education  by  helping  each  student  understand  themselves  and  other 
people,  identify  a  persona]  system  of  values,  develop  skills  in  planning 
and  decision  making  and  ultimately  choose  an  occupation  and  satisfying 
life-style.  ^  i 

A  key  element  in  career  development  education  Is  the  concept  of 
the  community  becoming  a  liviig  laboratory  for  learning.  Career 
Development  Education  is  a  joint  effort  by  the  schools  and  the  community 
to  help  each  student  understand  the  world  of  work,  obtain  information 
about  the  specific  educational  and  Job  requirements  of  various  careers, 
and  to  assist  in  the  acquisition  of  the  necessary  knowledge  and  skills- 
that  uUimately  lead  to  the  choice  of' a  career. 

Career  Development  Education  recognizes  that  each  student  is  a 
unique  individual  with  one's  own  emerging  needs,  capabilities  and  system 
of  values.    A  broad  definition  of  Career  Development  Education  is  the 
growthTJf  an  individual  throughout  t)ne's  life  as  one  assumes  various 
life  roles  as  a  family  member,  citizen,  consumer,  worker,  and  participant 
in  leisure-time  activities. 

Career  development  goes  on,  whether  planned  pr  not,  both  in  the 
formaj  educational  process  and  in  the  student's  other  life  experiences. 
Ifareer  education  attempts  to  systematize  this  process  by  giving  direction 
to  the  existing  curriculum  and  by  effectively  involving  the  community. 


^Grade  levels  Indicate  where  the  major  emphasis  for  each  component 
should  take  place  but  should  not  be  viewed  as  a  limitation  to 
developmental  growth.    For  example,  awareness  could  take  place 
at  all  grade  levels. 

> 
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CAREER  AWARENESS  (grades  K-6) 

The  career  awareness  program  (develops  in  children  a  respect  for  the 
dignity  people  bring  to  their  work.    It  encourages  children  to  understand  ^ 
their  emerging  aptitudes,  Interests  and  abilities  and  the  necessity  for 
good  Interpersonal  relationships.    Career  awareness  adds  relevancy  to 
the  total  curriculum  as  children  learn  that'skllls  learned  In  the  classroom 
are  ^lecessary  for  survival  In  society.    As  representatives  of  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  visit  their  classroom  and  as  they  take  field  trips  to  local  ' 
businesses  and  agencies  children  recognize  the  role  they  play  in  thfeir 
community  as  a  family  member,  citizen,  consumer,  and  worker. 

CAREER  EXPLORATION  (grades  7-9) 

Career  exploration  is  aimed  at  developing  an  understanding  of  th?  wide 
range  of  occupational  options  available,  the  relationship  of  basic  studies 
to  occupational  preparation  and  the  planning  and  decision  making  necessary 
to  effectively  make  entry  into  an  occupation.    Through  cojnmunity  and  school 
resources  students  review  the  types  and  levels  of  careers  and  begin  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  their  interests  in  relation  to  specific  occupations-. 

^Il^  Objective  of  the  career  exploration  program  is  to  equip  students 
with  the  knowledge  to  make  tentative  career  decisions  and  select  a  course  of 
study  for  grades  10-12  that  reflects  their  Interests  and  abilities. 

CAREER  PREPARATION  (grades  10-12) 

Curriculum  developed  at  this  level  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of 
secondary  school  age  youth  by  offering  programs  that  will: 

-provide  each  student  an  opportunity  for  in-depth  exploration  and/or 
training  in  , a  selected  occupagonal  cluster  that  leads  to  initial 'employment 
and/or  continued  education. 

-provide  pre-employment  training  for  persons  with  special  needs. 

-develop  skills  and  knowledges  necessary  for  entry  into  and  progress 
within  an  occupation.  k  » 

-pro.v1de  a  basis  for  continuing  education  within  an  occupational  field 
or  retraining  for  another  occupation. 

-provide  each  student  an  opportunity  for  work  experience,  wherever 
possible,  utilizing  coinnunity  resourcifs. 

-establish  and  maintain  a  liaison  between  the  individual  and  future 
educational  and  employment  opportunities. 

-Integrate  the  world  of  work  with  the  existing  curriculum  to  enhance 
the  student's  motivation  and  preparation  for  life. 
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ASSUMPTIONS 


*  Career  Education  recognizes  the  dignity  of  people  and  their  woHc. 

*  Career  Education  Is  an  Integral  part  of  a  school's  curriculum 
which  adds  Increased  relevancy  to  subject  matter  by  reorganizing 
educational  goals  around  the  theme  of  llfe-career  development. 

*  Career  Education  Is  a  positive  developmental  process  tha£  occurs 
throughout  an  Individual's  life  and  Is  a  shared  responsibility 
of  the  home,  school  and  the  community.  ' 

*  The  goals  of  Career  Education  address  themselves  to  ail  students 
in  preparing  them  to  be  contributing,  fulfilled  members  of 
their  society.  ' 

*  Career  Education  provldes^he  unique  opportunity  to  breakdown 
stereotypin)  of  occupational  choices  and  opportunities  with 
regard  to  cchnic  groupings  and/or  sex. 

*  Career  Education  promotes  the  development  of  the  whole  individual: 
artistic,  physical,  mental  and  social. 

*  Career  Education  anticipates  changes  in  society  and  facilitates 
the  development  of  skills  to  live  in  that  society. 

*  Career  Education  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to 
develop  the  appropriate  skills  and  knowledges  and  competencies 
for  oc.tupational  choices. 

*  Career  Education  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  gain 
skills  in  planning  and  declsion-making. 

*  Self-assessment  and  the  development  of  positive  interpersonal 
relations  by  the  individual  is  an  important  aspect  of  Caneer 
Education.  ^ 

*  One's  style  of  living  can  be  significantly  influenced  by  the 
occupations  he  or  she  engages  in  at  various  times  in  life. 


DEFINITION  OF  TERMS  COMMONLY  USED  IN  THE  MODEL 


V.  . 


AblHtY:    The  existing  capacity  to  perform  a  physical  or  mental  act. 

Aptitude:    Abilities  and/or  characteristics  indicating  an  individual's 
ability  to  learn  or  develop  specific  oficiencies. 

Basic  Skills:    Minimum  competencies  necessary  to  perform  a  task.  ' 

Basic  Studies;    The  total  curriculum  as  it  applies  to  the  development 
of  basic  skills. 

Career:    Self -development  over  the  life  span  through  education,  work 
and  leisure. 

Career  Cluster;    Occupations  related  through  common  knowledge  and  skills. 

Communication;    Any  process  by  which  meanings  are  exchanged. 

Community:    The  social,  economic,  cultural,  and  natural  environment  in 
.  which  an  individual  lives. 

Coitmunity  Resources;    People,  sites,  and  materials  available  locally, 

state-wide,  regionally,  nationally,  and  interna- 
tionally.   Community  resources  include  resources 
found  in  the  home  and  school  as  well  as  the  larger 
community. 

Education:    A  learning  process  leading  to  self -development  through 
experiences  both  in  and  out  of  formal  schooling. 

Environment:    The  total  surroundings  with  which  the  individual  co-exists. 

Leisure;    The  personal  use  of  time  for  relaxation  and/or  recreation. 

Life  Career  Developihent;    Self  development  over  the  life  span  through 

the  ihtegration  of  the  roles,  settings,  and  events 
of  a  persons 's  total  life. 

Life  Style:    An  individual's  pattern  of  self-expression. 
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Occupation:   That  activity  in  which  a  person  is  engaged  in  at  any 
given  moment  of  time  for  the  purpose  of  earning  a 
livitig. 

Work:    Conscious  effort  aimed  at  producing  benefits  for  oneself 
and/or  for  oneself  and  others. 
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DESCRIPTION- OF  THE  AREAS  AND  CONCEPTS 
'OF  THE  MODEL 


The  planning  model,  has  six  areas,  which  are  brijad  categories 

used  to  describe  the  related  elements  of  career  education.  Identification 

of  the  areas  serves  as  a  way  of  organizing  the  knowledge,  skills  and 

attitudes  to  be  learned.    The  areas  are:  ^ 

Work 
Leisure 

Planning  and  Decision  Making  .'^ 
Home  and  Community  Involvement  ^ 
Basic  Studies  and  Occupational  Preparation 
Self- Knowledge  and  Interpersonal  Relationships  t 


Each  area  is  clarified  and  defined  by  a  set  of  concepts  which  are 
broad  statements  indicating  the  needs  and  values  generally  heTd  by 
members  of  our  society.  'The  broadness  of  the  categori\«  allows  for 
,the  differences  within  people,  and  also  allows  for  the  development  of 
a  program  with  many  possible  goals  for  each  developmental  level.  In 
this  mo^el,  at  least  one  possible  goal  was  identified  for-each  level  and 
appropriate  student  performance  objectives  were  identified.    The  following 
twenty-one  concepts  were  identified: 

1.  Each  individual  should  value  their  uniqueness  and  that  *• 
of  othlrsr. 

2.  Skills  for  getting  along  with  others  are  necessary  for 
growth  and  effective  membership  in  society. 

3.  An  individual  affects  and  is  affected  by  the  environment. 
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4.  An  Individual '  should  learn  to  \>e  ^responsible  for 
one's  own  actions.  .       /  / 

5.  Work  contributes  to  the  dignity  and  well-l>e1ng 
of  the  Individual  and  society. 

6^.   }4ork  and  education  are  laterrelated. 

7.  Occupations  and  skill  requirements  change. 

8.  '  Choosing  occupational  alternatives  Is  dependent 

upon  availability  and  the  Individual's  aptitude, 
ability.  Interests  and  attitude.. 

9.  An  individuars^tltude  toward  work  will  affect 
one's  efficiency,  and  productivity  and  the 
amount  of  enjoyment  derived  from  it. 

10.  Leisure  and  work  can  be  Interrelated. 

11.  Leisure  corttrib.utes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  society. 

12.  Leisure  activities  are  essential. 

/ 

13.  Effective  planning  and  decision-making  require 
knowledge  and  exploratory  experiences. 

14.  Personal  planning  and  dacision-making  are  indi- 
vidual responsibilities. 

15.  Planning  and  decision-making  are  a  continuous 
process.  ^ 

16.  Planning  and  Hpcision-makino  provide  an  indi- 
vidual with  q^ions^  to  1fprtm<)^  one's  life. 

17^    Involvement  with  community  resources  contributes 
to  individual  career  development. 


18;    A  community  can  change  as  a  result  ojt^n  indi- 
viduaTs  participation.  • 


»ult  o^n  ir 


19.  The  home  and  family  contribute  to  individual 
career  development. 

20.  Basic  skills  are  essential  for  an  individual 
to  function  effectively. 

21.  Basic  studies  apd  occupational  preparation 
Influence  an  Individual's  mobility. 
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WORK  . 

*  Witliin  this^r^  the  indivijiaaK.l earns  to  ap^)reciate  the  social, 
psychological. and -economic  gaihs  that>wpr-k.can  contribute  to  hfmself 
and  society.    The  student  learns  atvout  the  variojjs  occupations  and 
groufys  ■of  occupatioiis,  about  slcill  requirements  for  various  occu- 
pations and ,  how  one*  s^oij^n  ski  1  Is  relate  to  occupationar choice.  The 
student  learns  that  adaptability  is  required  in  our  changing'^ociety; 
The, student  discovers  the  relevancy  between  education  a^vd  the  require- 
merits  of  vakrious  ocgupations. 
Concepts  ^  /  , 

A.    Work  can  tontrlbute  to  the  dignity  and  well-being 
of  the  individuial- and  society. 


B.  Work'  and  education  are  interrelated. 

:  ■  »^        ■  ■      .      ■  ■ 

C.  Occupations  and  skill  requirements  cliange 


D.  Choosing  occupational  alternatives  is  dependent 
upon  availability  and  the'  individual's  aptitude, 
ability,  interests  and  attitude. 

E.  An  individual's  attitude  toward  their  work  will 
affect  one'sefficiency  and  productivity  and  the  0/ 
amount  of -enjoyment  derived  from  it. 

LEISURE  ^ 
V,     Within  this  area,  the  person  learns  of  the  reciprocal  influences 
of  leisure,  work  and  life-style.    The  IndividuaV learns  how  leisure^^nd 
education  are  related  and  how  leisure  contributes  to  one's  personal 
well-being  and  to  society. 

Concepts     „  • 
A.    Leisure  and  work  can.be  interrelated. 
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Concepts  continued.       •    p  ^    ^   ..  ■ 

B.  Leisure  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the 
Individual  and  society. 

C.  Ltflsurfe  activities  are  essential.  — 


PLANNING  AND  DECISION  MAKING  .  . 

^'       Within  this  area  the  individual  learns  that  a  variety  of 
knowledge  and  experiences  is  necessary  for  effective  planning  and 
decision  malcing  as  one  masters  skills  in  this  area.    The  studpnt 
learns  to  relate  one's  own  unique  needs,  values  and  capabilities 

to  personal  decisions,  and  to  apply  responsible  and  flexible 

-       .  .  •  » 

planning  and  decision  making  to  one's  life. 
Concepts  ^  ^    ^      ^  ^ 

A.  Effective  planning  and  decision  making  require 
knowledge  and  exploratory  experiences. 

B.  Personal  planning  and  decision  making  are  i'ndi- 
vidual  responsibilities. 

'      C.    Planning  and  decision  making  are  a  continuous 
process. 

D.    Planning  and  decision  making  provide  an  indivi- 
dual with  options  to  influence  one's  life. 

HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 

The  individual  develops  an  awareness  of  one's  community  as  it 
relates  to  personal  career  goals.    The  student  understands  that  the 
home,  school  and  comnunity  contribute  to  one's  education.  The 
student,  in  turn,  c^n  make  contributions  which  enhance  the  communi- 
ty and  make  positive  changes  in  it  by  participation. 
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Concepts 

^     -^A.    Involvement  with  community  resources  contributes 
to  individual  career  development* 

B.    A  community  can  change  as  a  result  of  an  indi- 
vidual's participation. 

C/.    The  home  and  family  contributes  to  individual 
career  development. 


BASIC  STUDIES  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATlOft 

In  this  area  the  school  contributes  by  teaching  knowledge  and 
skills  related  to  the  person's  own  unique  needs,  capabilities,  and 
values.    The  student,  in  turn,  learns  the  need  for  acquiring  compe- 
tencie's  in  order  to  reach  his  goals.    The  individual  learns  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  skills  acquired  through  basic  studies  and  eventual 
occupational  choice.    In  terms  of  career  education,,  basic  studies  and 
occupational  preparation  in  the  school  become  relevant  to  the  roles, 
settings  and  events  in  the  person's  life-career. 
Concepts  . 

A.  Basic  studies  are  a  foundation  which  facilitates  career 
awareness,  explorabK)n  and  occupational  preparation. 

B.  Basic  skills  are  e^mtial  for  an  individual  to  function 
effectively.  y 

C.  Basic  studies  and  •c( upational  preparation  influence  an 
individual's  mobility. 


V, 


SELF-KNOWLEDGE  AND  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Within  this  area,  the  individual  develops  an  awareness 
of  one's  personal  characteristics  and  the  characteristics 
of  others.    The  individual  learns  how  one  interacts  with  the 
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environment  and  learns  to  take  responsibility  for  self-assessment 
and  personal  development  in  ways  which  will  be  fulfilling  for 
oneself  and  the  society  in  which  one  lives. 
Concepts 

A.  Each  individual  shouljl  value  their  uniqueness  and 
that  of  others.  ^ 

B.  Sk\TJs^>^  getting  along  with  others  are  necessary 
for^'^rowth  and  effective  membership  in  society. 

C.  An  individual  iaffects  and  is' affected  by  the 
environment. 

D.  An  individual  should  learn  to  be  responsible  for 
one's  own  actions. 


J 


o 
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DEVELOPMfeNTAL  GOALS.  OBJECTIVES  AND  ACTIVITIES 

The  various  concepts  in  the  different  broad  areas  are  translated 
into  various  developmentaJ  goals  for  the  grade  levels  K-3,  4-6,  7-9, 
and  10-12.    A  developmental  goal  is  a  genera l_statement  of  what  one 
hopes  to  "^accomplish  at  a  particular  qrade  level  or  at  a  particular 
stage  of  an  individual's  development,  by  indicating  what  individuals 
should  posse&s  in  the  way  of  knowledge,  skills  and/or  attitudes. 
For  some  schools  in  the  State  of  Alaska  it  may  be  more  practical  to 
translate  developmental  goals  into  levels  of  development  rather  than 
grade  level  groupings.  ^  . 

The  developw*ital  goal  is  then  broken  down  into  a  number  of 
objectives  allowing  for  the  incorporation  of  evaluation  procedures 
and  accountability.  An  objective  is  a  specific  behavior  an  individual 
will  be  able  to  exhibit  or  demonstrate  as  a  result  of  a  particular 
learning  experience.  " 

This  model  can  provide  the  foundation  for  the  most  creative  aspect 
of  curriculum  development:    the^choosing  of  activities  appropriate  to 
specific  grade  levels  and  disciplines  which  have  a  probability  of 
meeting  the  objectives.    Needed  resources  should  be  identified  and 
the  outcome  for  each  activity  should  be  stated  so  that  the  beha\^or 
demonstrated  by  an  individual  or  group  indicates  that  an  objective 
has  been  reached.    The  outcome  should  be  specific  enough  so  an 
evaluation  can  be  made. 

si'       •  ' 


WORK 


Concept  A: 

Concept  B 
Concept  C 
Concept  D 


Concept  E: 


Work  can  contribute  to  the.  dignity  and  well-being^ df 
the  individual  and  society.  ' 
Work  and  education  are  interrelated. 
Occupations  and  skill  requiremerrts  change. 
Choosing  occupational  alternatives  is  dependent  upon 
availability  and  the  individual's  aptitude,  ability. 
Interests  and  altitude. 

An  individual's  attitude  toward  one's  work  will  affect 
one's  efficiency  and  productivity  and  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  one  deriveS^rom  it.  ^ 


Concept  A: 


Level  I 


Work  can  contribute  to  the  dignity  and  well-being  of  the 
individual  and  society. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  that 
work  has  purpose. ^nrhich  can  contribute  to  the  dignity  and 
well-being  of  the  individual  and/or  society. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  give  examples 
of  jobs  one  does  that  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  one's  family. 

b.    The  individual  will  give  examples 
of  jobs  one  does  that  contributes  . 

,      to  the  weH -being  of  one's  school -^^ 
community. 

'        The  individual  will  give  examples 
of  jobs  one  does  that  contribute 
to  the  well-being  of  one's 
community. 


d. 


The  Individual  will  give  examples 
of  occupations  within  the  community 
that  contribute  to  one's  well-being. 


^vel  n      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of  the 
4-6  signlricance  of  all  work  done  by  individuals  in  the  conmunity, 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  how 

people  of  various  age  levels  contribute 
to  the  wellrbeing  of  society. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  how  various 
groups  of  people  contribute  to  the  ""  ^ 
well-being  of  society.  ^ 

Level  III     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  the 
7-9  dignity  and  purpose  of  work. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  the 

contributiftn  occupations  make  to  the 
community  and  society. 

b.  ^  The  individual  will  identify  the  contri- 

bution of  individuals  in  tJjeir  work  role 
and  why  each  is  important. 

c.  The  individual  will  identify  a  variety  of 
career  clusters  and  explore  the  specialized 
jobs  related  to  each. 

•-evel  IV      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  describe  how  his/her 
10-12         tentative  life-career  choice  contributes  to  one's  satisfaction 
in  relationship  to  society's  needs. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  how  his  or 
her  life-career  choice  contributes  to  his 
or  her  satisfaction. 


The  individual  will  evaluate  his  o»-  her 
tentative  life-career  choice  in  relation 
to  society's  needs. 

The  Individual  will  analyze  the  changing 
nature  of  the  world  of  work  and  it's 
effect  upon  career  goals. 

The  individual  will  identify  social  and 
economic  benefits  associated  with  various 
occupations  in  society. 
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Concept  B:   Work  and  education  are  Interrelated^ 


Level  I       Developmental  Goal  I.  -For  the  individual  to  be  aware 
K^3  pf  occupations  related  through  common  knowledges  and 

skills:^ 


Level  II 
4-6 


Level  III 
7-9 


Objectives:    a . 


b. 


The  Individual  will  recognize  how 
skills  In  communications,  mathe* 
matlcs,  science,  and  social  stud>ies 
are  needed  for  eventual  employment. 

The  individual  v^i  11  identify  related 
occupations  through  common  knowledges 
and  skills. 

For  the  individual  to  understand 


Developmental  €oal  I. 
the  relationship  .between  work  and  education. 

Objectives:    a.   The  individual  will  Identify 
requirements  to  enter  various 
occupations. 

b.    The  individual  will  identify  a 
variety  of  education  resoui^es. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  recognize 
that  different  careers  require  varying  types  of  educa-  ^ 


tional  preparation. 
Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  describe  the 
relationship  between  levels  of 
education  and  leve]s  of  employ- 
ment. 


b.   The  Individual  will  identify  the 
elements  of  career  clusters  In 
relationship  to  education  profi- 
.  .  clencies. 

Developmental  Goal  11.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
the  relationship  between  one's  educational  choices  and 
occupational  requirements. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  identify  his 
or  her  educational  options. 


b.    The  individual  will  discuss  and  list 
educational  choices  in  terms  of  his 
or  her  interests,  aptitudes,  and 
ability. 
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Level  III     Developmental  Goal-^L    For  the  individual  to  understand 
7-9  the  relationship  of  economic  and  social  trends  to  job 

availability. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  recognize 

those  things  that  influence  cajreen 
choice,  job  change  and/or  ajivancement 

b.  The  individual  will  describe  career 
characteristics  in  relation  to  job 
mobility. 

c.  The  individual  will  review  the 
performance  requirements  for  various 
jobs. 

Developmental  Goal  II.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
the  need  for  flexibility. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  current 
environmental  changes  which  require 
the  ability  to  evaluate. 

b.  The  individual  will  describe  occupa- 
tions that  have  been  modified,  elimi- 
nated or  created  by  technological  and 
sociological  change. 

c.  The  individual  will  reconsider  goals. 
^              '      >  fdhnulate  new  plans,  and  justify 

tr*  differences  between  new  and 
old  goals  and  plans,^  , 

d.  The  individual  will  continue  to 
modify  plans  based  on  new  information 
and  personal  feelings. 

Level  IV      Developmental  Goal  i.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
10-12         the  relationship  of  economics  and  social  trends  to  jdb 
availability. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  recognize 

those  things  that  influence  career 
choice,  job  change  and/or  advance-, 
ment. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  the 
relationship  of  present  and  anti- 
cipated occupational  status  to 
social  and  economic  trends  in  the 
community,  state  and  nation. 
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Developmental  Goal  II.  For  the  individual  to  understand  the 
need  for  flexibility. 


Objectives:  a. 


b. 


e. 


The;Hnd1  vidua!  will  Identify  current 
environmental  changes  which  required 
the  ability  to  evaluate. 

The  individual  will  describe  occupations 
that  have  been  modified,  eliminated  or 
creat^^  technological  and  sociological 
change. 

The  individual  will  reconsider  goa]s, 
formulate  new  pVans,*and  justify  the 
differences  between  new  and  old  goals  and 
plans. 

Ttie  individual  will  continue  to  modify  [ 
plans  based  on  new  information  and  personal') 
feelings. 

The  individual  will  explain  the  aspects 
of  retraining  and  skill  transfer,  with 
reference  to  occupational  plans. 


Concept  D: 


Level  I 
K-3 


Level  II 
4-6 


Choosing  occupational  alternatives  is .dependent  upon  availability 
and  the  individual's  aptitude^  ability,  interests  and  attitude. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  that 
tentative 
develop. 


occupational  choices  will  change  as  personal  interests 


Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  tentative 
occupational  choices. 

b.    The  individual  will  compare  tentative 

occupational  choices  with  those  made  in  the 
past. 

i. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  awarevtbat 
different  occupations  require  particular  aptitude's  and  abilities. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  identify  occupations 
that  require  similar  aptitudes  and  abilities, 


b.    The  indivi(^ual  Will  identify  occupations 

that  require  different  aptitudes  and  abilities 


Level  in     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  indi vidua!" to  recognize  that 
7-9   ^       occupational  mobility  exists  and  consideration  must  be 

given  to  modification  of  abilities  and  adjustment  of  values. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual- will-i^erTtlfy  life 
style  needs  and  their  relationship 
to  career, opportunities  ancMiobility. 

.  •  . 

b.  The  individual  will  identify  career 
opportunities  within  geographical 
locations  and  their  relevance  to 
job  mobility. 

c.  The  individual  will*  give  examples 
of  occupational  mobility  based  on 
his  or  her  occupational  interests. 

d.  The  individual  will  demonstrate  the 
circumstances  under  which  mobility 
occurs.  ^ 

Level  IV      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  tb  examine 

JO-12         specific  ar»as  in  relation  to  the  Impact  of  mobility. 

...  ^ 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  apply  economic 
principles  that  assist  with  prece- 
ding one's  career  future  in  rela- 
tionship to  corrmunity,  state,  and 
national  employment  trends. 

• 

b.    The  Individual  will  recognize  and 
discuss  career  nrablll^and  Its 
relationship  to  one's  life  style. 


Concept  E:    An  Individual's  attitude  toward  one's  work  will  aipfect 
one's  efficiency  and  productivity  and  the  amount  of 
enjoyment  one  derives  from  It. 

.  / 

Level  I       Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  be  aware  that 
K-3  one's  attitude  toward  a  task  affects  one's  performance. 

Objectives;    a.    The  Individual  will  Identify  steps 
necessary  to  complete  a  sDiiple  task. 

b.    The  Individual  will  r)me  tasks  he  or 
she  does.  Identify  his  or  her  atti- 
tude toward  thos^  task's,  and  eval-' 
uate  his  or  her  performance  of  them. 
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Level  II      Deve1oj?mepta1  Goal  I,    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  that 
4-6  one  s  attitude  toward  tasks  can  change. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  Jndividual  will  describe  the  changes 
in  his  or  her  attitude  toward  given 
tasks. 


Level 
7.9 


III 


Level  IV 
10-12 


b.    The  individual  will  describe  how  his  or 
her  performance  changes  with  a  change 
in  attitudel toward  d  given  task. 

Deyelopmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of  the 
human  need  to  experience  personal  satisfaction  in  one's  own 
accomplishments.  "  ^ 

.  Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  recognize  the  work 

habits  and  attitudes  necessary  to  enter 
an  occupation  in  the  career  cluster  of 
his  or  her  choice. 

The  individual  wijl  examine  previous  work 
experiences  and  list  evidence  of  personal 
satisfactions  and  accomplishments. 

The  individoal  will  investigate  and 
describe  personal  satisfaction  that  may 
be  gained  from  selected  career  choices. 

Developmental  Goal  I,    For  the  individual  to  anticipate  future 
occupational  satisfaction  based  on  prior  experiences. 


b. 


c. 


Objectives:  a. 


b. 


The  individual  will  examine  the  histories 
of  selected  occupations  and  project  their 
ultirnate  change. 

The  individual,  having  tentalively  selected 
a  career  cluster,  will  artalyze  the  common  '"^ 
and  unique  characteristics  of  jobs  within 
that  cluster  for%he  present  and  the  future. 


LEISURE 


^  -     .  • 

Concept  A:    Leisure  and.  work  caitj}e  Interrelated. 

Concept  &:    Leisure  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  Indlvl 

duj)1  and  society.  ,  \./ 

Concept  C:    Leisure  activities  are  €ssent1«|l. 


Concept  A:    Leisure  and  work  can  be  Interrelated* 


Level  I 
*  K-3 


Level  II 
4-6" 


Level  III 
7-9 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Developmental  Goal-  \:  For.the  Ifldlvfdual  to  be  aware 
of  the  meanings  of  work  and  leisure.  ' 


Objectives:  a. 

b. 


The  Indl-vlduaV  Will  Identify, 
leisure  time  activities. 

The  IndlvlduaWm  Identify, 
different  kinds  of  wOlrk. 


Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  understand 
that  leisure  and  work  mean  different  things  to  differ- 
ent people.  • 

,    Objectives:    a.    The  Individual  wtll  Identify 

activities  he  or  she  considers 
to  be  work  or  leisure.  . 

M  *  * 

b.    The  l/idlvldual  will  name  activi- 
ties that  others  may  consider 
work  or  leisure. 

c^The  individual  will  compare 

findings  In  Objectives  a.  and  b. 
♦  •  . 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  recogn1z6 
the  relationship  between  leisure  and  v<prk. 

Objectives:    a.    The/'indlvldual  will  give  examples 
of  regulations  and  laws  relating 
to  leisure  activities. 

.      '  t  ■ 
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Objectives:   b.    The  Individual  will  discuss  the  relationship 
of  work  and  leisure  In  achieving  social 
responsibility  and  self-satisfaction. 

c.    The  Individual  will  list  the  conflicts 
\J  between  leisure  desires  and  work idemand?. 


Concept  B:   Leisure  can  contribute  to  the  well-being  of  the  Individual  and 
society. 

« 

Lfvel  I       Developmental  Goaf  I.    For  the  Individual  to  understand- how 
(•^■3  leisure  contributes  to  personaJ^.  well -being  and  that  of  one's*' 

family^  \ 

•\  Objectives:   a.    The  Individual  will  tell  how  leisure 

contributes  to  personaT well -being. 

b.    The  Individual  will  tell  how  leisure 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  one's 
family.  .  | 

•-eyel  II      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  understand  the 
function  of  leisure  In  society. 

Objectives;  a.  The  Individual  will  tell  how  leisure 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
school  community. 

b.  The  Individual  will  tell  how  leisure 
contributes  to  the  well-being  of  the 
community. 

c.  The  Individual  will  tell  how  leisure 
time  activities  may  differ  depending # 
upon  climate,  geographical  location, 
cultural  and  economic  Influences,  and 
one's  occupational  choice. 

•-e^ej  I"     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  participate  In 
7-9  activities  that  will  demonstrate  that  constructive  leisure 

time  use  Is  satisfying  to  the  Individual  and  valuable  to 
society. 

Objectives:    a.    The  Individual  will  list  personal 
\  .         constructive  leisure  time  use. 
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Level 
JO 


Objectives:  b. '  The -individual  will  list  constructive 
^  •       leisure  time  uses  for  groups. 

r    c.    The  individual  will^explore  Leisure 
time  experiences  and  how  tHte)^  contri- 
bute to  self  satisfaction  and  "enjoy- 
ment. # 

Developmental  Goal  I,    For  tHfe  individual  to  recognize  the 
effects  of  various  types  of  leisure  time  activities  upon 
mental  and  physical* health. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  exatnine  and  * 
describe  the  effects  various 
leisure  time  activities  have  on  ^ 
/  the  human  body, 

-     .b.    The  individual  wil^l  describe  the 
value  and  use  of  leisure-time  and. 
^  J ts  effect  on  mental  health. 


Concept  C:  .Leisure  activities  are  essential. 


Level  I  *     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  indivic^ual  to  understand 
K-3  thatSeisure  activities  are  essential. 


Objectives:  a. 


Xevel  11 
4-6 


The  individual  will  name  some  skills 
needed  for  T^isurft  activities. 

The  individual  will  explore  the  nfjed  . 
for  varied  leisure  activities. 


^lopmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
thatnleTstNre  activities  change  with  changes  in  society. 
V 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  contrast  leisure  A 
.  activities  of  the  past  with  those  of  ^ 

\  ^  ■  '  \    the  present  and  project  those  of  the 
¥  '  future.        .  , 

"  '  b.    r^e  individual  will  identify  how  leisure 

•   time  activities  may  be  affected  by 
economic  fluctuations  in  society  and 
in  the  family. 

/  ^  .  \   '   ^  ^  \ 
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Level  III 
7-9 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Developmental  Goal  L    For  the  individual  to  recognize  that 
leisure  time  activities  may  be  a  means  of  maintaining  cultural 
growth. 

0b3ectiveS|:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  cultural 
y  activities  in  one's  comnunity. 

b.  The  individual  will  describe  ways  in 
which  leisure  time  activities  may  or 
may  not  contribute  to  cultural  groi/th. 

Developmental  Goal  IL    For  the  individual  to  investigate 
opportunities  for  learning  leisure  skills. 


Objectives:  a, 


The  individual  will  list  leisure  activities 
available. 


The  individual  will  list  and  evaluate 
resources  that  can  develop  leisure 
activity  skills. 

The  individual  will  evaluate  the  affects 
of  leisure  activities  on  his  or  her 
persent  and  future  life  style. 
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PLANNING  AND  DECISION  MAKING 


Concept 

Concept 

Concept 
Concept 


B: 

C: 
D: 


Effective  planning  and  decision  making  require  knowledge 
and  exploratory  experiences. 

Personal  planning  apif^ecision  making  are  individu^M — ^ 
responsibilities.  M  . 

Planning  :and  decisiVjnra^ing  are  a  continuous  process. 
Planning  and  decision  making  provide  an  individual 
with  options  to  influence  one's  life. 


Concept  A:    Effective  planning  and  clecision  making  require  knowledge 
and  exploratory  experiences. 

Level  I        Developmental  Goal  1.    For  thfe  individual  to  understand 
K-3  the  need  to  make  decisions. 


a.  The  individual  will  identify 
decisions  which  are  made  for 
him  or  her. 


Level  II 
4-6 


'         .    b.    The  individual  will  identify 
decisions  one  makes  during  the 
day. 

c.    The  individual  will  identify 
decision^  made  by  a  group. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
that  there  are  many  alternatives  available  in  decision 
making. 


Obje 


ves ; 


The  individual  will  identify 
situations  in  which  there  are 
more  than  one  way  to  accomplish 
a  task. 


b.    The  individual  will  identify  those 
factors  which  influence  one's 
decisions. 


Level  III 
7-9 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
various  techniques  necessary  for  responsible  planning  and 
clgpision  making. 

i  ' 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  the  steps 
*  necessary  if  or  effective  planning  and 

decisioiynaking. 

b.  The  individual  will  identify  events, 
people  and  things  that  influence  the 
planning  and  decision  making  process. 

The  individual  will  demonstrate  profi- 
ciencies in  using  a  variety  of  infor- 
mation sources  necessary  for  effective 
career  decision  making. 

DevelopffrteSTtal  Goal  I .    For  the  individual  to  compare  his 
planning  and  decision  making  ikills  and  techniques  with  those 
of  others  and  the  community. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  observe  and  * 
^  ,  describe  the  planning  and.  decision 

making  process  in  community  groups. 

b.    The  individual  will  analyze  and  predict 
what  the  immediate  and  long  range  effect 
his  or  her  career  decisions  will  have  on 
oneself,  family  and  society. 


Concept  B: 


Level  I 
K-3 


Level  II 
4-6 


Personal^  planning  and  decision  making  are  individual  respon- 
sibilities. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  there 
are  consequenc^  to  decision  making; 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  decisions 
which  a^ffect  only  oneself. 

%. 

b.    The  individuaj  will  describe  decisions 
he  or  she  mak^s  which  ^ffect  others. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  that 
personal  decisions  are  one's  own  responsibility. 

Objectives:    a,    The  individual  w^ll  recognize  that  making 
decisions  is  required  to  meet  personal 
'  goals. 
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Objectives:  b.  The  individual  will  identify  a 
situation  which' was  the  direct 
result  of  his  or  her  decisions. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  recognize 
the  results  of  planning  and  decision .making  modifica- 
tions. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  explore  a 
variety  of  careers  and  describe 
results  of  planning  and  decision 
making  modification. 

b.    The  individual  will  recognize  and 
identify  the  wide-rahge  conse- 
quences of  irresponsible  planning 
and  decision  making. 

The  individual  will  recognize 
respons^jbility  for  the  outcomes 
of  his  or  her  decisio^y. 

d.    The  individual  will  demonstrate 
skill  in  responsible  decision 
making  behavior  relating  to 
career  interests. 

Developmental  Goal  I.  The  individual  will  recognize  that 
planning  is  a  personal  responsibility. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  one's 
own  developing  values  as  they 
relate  to  life-career  situations. 

b.  The  individual  will  identify  the 
expectations  others  have  for  him 

or  her  and  how  these  expectations  r 
affect  one's  life-career  plans. 

c.  The  individual  will  compare  one's 
own  value  structure  to  that  of 
society's. 

d.  The  individual  will  continue  to  • 
acquire  information  necessary  to 
the  development  of  long  range 
career  choices. 
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Concept  C:    Planning  and  dec is%  making  are  a  continuous  process. 


Level  I 
-xK-3 


Level 
4-6 


II 


Developmental  Goal  t.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  that 
the  result  6f  one  decision  often  necessitates  another 
decision. 

Objectives;    a.    The 'individual,  will  identify  a 

situation  which  requires  a  sequence 
of  deqisions.  ^ 

^    b.    The  individual  will  identify  the  effect 
that  subsequent  decisions  may  have  on 
tne  original  decision. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  that 
Changes  in  society  may  result  in  a  change  in  one's  personal 
decisions. 


Level  III 
7-9 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Q^gctives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  changes 
in  society  which  may  affect  one's 
personal  decisions. 

b.    The  individual  will  collect  information 
,  in  the  community  relating  to  possible 

\  career  options. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of 
continuous  decision 'making  in  daily  life. 

Objectives:    a.    The  Individual  will  understand  and 
demonstrate  the  cumulative  positive 
i/  negative  consequences  of  choices. 

The  individual  wil 1  recognize  that 
decisions  related  to  personal  goals 
effect  occupational  choice. 

The  individual  will  recognize  the  heed 
to  plan  educational  and  work  experiences 
to  achieve  selected  career  goals. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  evaluate  past, 
present,  and  future  planning  and  decision  making. 


b. 


c. 


Objectives:  a. 


b. 


The  individual  will  make  a  personal  < 
developmental  history  and  identify 
key  decisions. 

The  individual  will  review  tentative  career 
plans  and  revise  according  to  long  range 
career  possibilities  and  what  is  required 
to  achieve  them. 
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Concept  0: 


Level  I 
K-3 


Level  II 
4-6 


Level  III 
7-9 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Planning  and  decision  makin^g  proydde  ap  TnlMvidual  with 
options  to  influence  one's  life.  V 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware 
that  one  s  plans  and  decisions  do  affect  one's  future. 


Objecti ves :  a.  The  individual  will  identify  past 
decisions  which  have  affected  the 
present. 

b.  The  individual  will  identify  pre- 
sent decisions  that  affect  his  or 
her  future. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
relationships  between  planning  and  decision  making. 


Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify 

decisions  made  prior  to  reaching 
a  specific  goal. 

b.    The  individual  will  identify  ways 
specific  decisions  may  limit  one's 
alternatives. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand 
that  responsible  decision  making  includes  selecting 
alternatives  consistent  with  personal  goals  and  imple- 
menting a  plan  of  action. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  demonstrate 
an  ability  to  use  decision  making 
skills  in  gaining  self  awareness 
and  relating  it  to  career  explo- 
ration. 

The  individual  will  make  tenta- 
tive choices,  including  educational 
work  experience,  regarding  long 
range  career  interests.  ' 


Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  become 
proficient  in  the  various  steps  of  planning  and 
decision  making. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  describe  a 
variety  of  decision  making  models. 


I 
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Objectives:,  b.    The  individual  will  apply  a  decision 
making  process  consistent  with  career 
goals  and  determine  the  necessary  steps 
to  implement  a  plan  of  action. 


♦n. 
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HOME  AND  COMMUNITY  INVOLVEMENT 


Concept  A:    Involvement  with  the  community  contributes  to  Individual 

career  development. 
Concept  B:    The  home  and  family  contributes  to  Individual  career 

development. 

Concept  C:    A  community  can  change  as  a  result  of  an  Individual's 
participation. 


Concept  A:    Involvement  with  the  community  contributes  to  Individual 
career  development.  v 

Level  I       Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  be  aware  of 


b.  The  Individual  will  describe  the 
functions  of  some  community 
resources. 

c.  The  Individual  will  experience 
some  community  resources. 


Developmental  Goal  II.    For  the  Individual  to  be  aware 
that  there  Is  a  variety  of  occupations  within  his 
community. 

Objectives:    a.    The  Individual  will  name  occupa- 
tions In  the  community. 


K-3 


Objectives:  a. 


The  Individual  will  name  some 
community  resources. 


b.    The  Individual  will  Identify  occu- 
pations that  require  similar  skills 
knowledges,  and  training. 
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Level  n      Bevel opmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  the 
4-6  necessfty  for  community  resources. 

Objectives:    a,"  The  individual  will  describe  community 
resources  used  by  the  family, 

-  b.    The  individual  will  describe  community 

resources  he  or  she  uses.  ^ 

c.    The  individual  will  experience  some 
community  resources. 

Developmental  Goal  II,    For  the  individual  to  understand  that 
community  resources  contribute  to  an  individual's  development, 

^         \       Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  community 

resources  which  have  influenced  his  or 
her  life, 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  how  one's 
life  could  be  different  if  one  lived  ii>i. 
another  type  of  community, 

Level  III     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  possess  and  to 
7-9  utilize  knowledge  of  community  resources. 

Objectives:  a.  The  individual  will  recognize  that  learning 
is  a  product  of  in-school  and  out-of-school 
experiences, 

b.  The  individual  will  describe  amumber  of 
community  resources  and  how  to  utilize  them. 

c.  The  individual  will  have  experiences 
I'tilizing  coimunity  resources  that  permv: 
access  to  information  about  or  observation 
of  people  at  work. 

Level  IV      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  possess  and  to 
10-12         utilize  knowledge  of  community  resources. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  evaluate  and  describe 
the  community  to  determine  it's  suitability 
to  his  or  her  proposed  life-style. 

b.    The  individual,  with  personal  development 
in  mind,  will  develop  his  or  her  personal 
job  potential  utilizing  available  community 
resources. 
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Developmental  Goal  II.  For  the  individual  to  experience 
and  assess  connunity  resources . 


Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  evaluate  and 

describe  the  community  to  determine 
it's  suitability  to  his  or  her 
proposed  life-style. 

b.    The  individual,  with  personal 
development  in  mind,  will  develop 
his  or  her  personal  job  potential 
utilizing  available  community 
resources. 


Concept  B:    The  home  and  family  contribute  to  individual  career 
development. 

Level  I       Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of 
K-3  the  contributions  made  by  family  members  to  the  home. 

Object Ives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  how 
each  family  member,  including 
themselves, ^contributes  to  the 
home. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  the 
division  of  labor  within  their 
*  family. 

Level  II      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of 
4-6         the  contributions  family  members  make  to  society. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe'the 
occupations  of  family  members  and 
how  their  occupation  contributes  to 
the  community. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  changes 
of  occupations  members  of  their 
family  have  experiences. 
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Level  III 
7-9 


Developmental  Goal  I.  For  the  Individual  to  explore  future 
career  options  with  his  or  her  family. 


Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  examine,  with  one's 
family,  a  variety  of  career  options. 

^  ,        b.    The  Individual  will  recognize  the 

Importance  of  reviewing  tentative 
career  choices.  Including  planned 
;.^^Wucat1onal  and  work  experience  alter- 
'^fPfSatlves,  with  family  members. 

Level  IV      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  develop,  with 
;0-12         one  s  family,  or^i's  future  career  options. 

Objectives:  a.  The  individual  and  his  or  her  family 
will  develop  several  career  alterna- 
tives.. 

b.    The  individual  will  analyze  the  seve^^al 

career  alternatives  developed  in  cooperation 
with  his  or  her  family  and  apply  the  , 
results  to  current  and  future  career 
planning  and  decision  making. 


^^  commur'ty  can  change  as  a  result  of  an  IndividuaTs  parti- 
rfpation. 

^evelopmentcl  Goal  I.    For  the  indi vidua!  to  be  aware  that  one's 
contributions  directly  affect  one's  coninjni^:y. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  wilT  describe  wrys  he 
or  she  does  influence  his  commLinity. 

b.  The  individual  will  dei^c^-lbe  ways  a 
community  changes  through  citizen's 
participation. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  tha- 
changes  occur  in  a  community  as  a  result  of  one's  participation 
in  it. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  w.in  experience  partici- 
pation in  the  1h«iI  community. 

b.    The  individual  w:i^  ^escribe  ways  ona 

affects  the  commiinty  through  participation. 
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Concept  C: 


Lavel  I 
K-3 


Level  II 
4-6 


Level  III 
7-9 


Level  ly 
10-12 


Wvelopmental  Goal  II.    For  the  irMliv1_, 
that  changes  occurring  In  the  conmunlJty 
community  resources.  ,^ 

Objectives;  a 


lal  to  un^0rf^^and 
y  affect 


b. 


indiVjlrfual  will  describe  changes' 
irr<the  cbimjunity  that  affect  i.ts  . 
resources.' 

The  Individual  wllf  Identify  national 
and/or  International  Issues  which 
bring  about  resource  changes. 


Developmental  Goal  1.  For  the  Individual  to  explore  how 
one's  participation  can  Influence  the  conmunlty.        ,  ' 


Objectives;  a. 


The  Individual  will  list  and  discuss 
w^ys  the  community  can  be  Improved. 


b.    The  Individual  will  list  ways  one 
can  effect  change  In  the  community. 


Developmental  Goal  I.  For  the  Individual  to  become 
involved  in  the  commuMty  affairs. 

The  1 


Objectives;  a, 


ndlvldual  will  examine  and 
analyze  appropriate  budget  and/or 
expenditures. 

The  Individual  will  Investigate 
and/or  organize  volunteer  services. 
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BA$IC  STUDIES  AND  OCCUPATIONAL  PREPARATION 


Concept  A:    Basic  studies  are  a  foundation  which  facilitates  career 
awareness,  exploration  and  occupational  preparation. 

Concept  B:    Basic  skills  are  essential  for  an  individual  to  function 
effectively. 

Concept  C:    Basi^  studies  and  Occupational  preparation  Influence  an 
individual's  mobility. 


Concept  A:    Basic  studies  are  a  foundation  which  facilitates  career 
awareness,  exploration  and  occupational  preparation. 

Level  I       Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of  the 
•^-3  relationship  between  basic  studies  and  career  awareness. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  skills 
learned  in  school  that  are  used  in 
'  various  occupations. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  skills 
learned  in  one  subject  area  and  list 
those  occupations,  requiring  those 
skills  for  entry-level  employment. 

Level  II  .    Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of  the 
4-6  need  for  planning,  study,  and  preparation  for  specific 

occupations. 

Objectives:    a.   The  individual  will  develop  plans  of 
study  necessary  at  the  secondary  level 
for  various  occUaptions. 

t.    The  individual  will  list  occupations  > 
requiring  a  high  school  diploma, 
apprenticeship  training,  and  those, 
requiring  training  at  the  college  level 
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Level  III 
7-9 


Developmental  Goal  L  Forthe  indiViduat  to  understand 
the  value  of  continual  review  and  assessment  of  his/her 
educational  achievements  iaind  occupational  interests. 

.  ,    ^,     .  -  V 

Object;Mes:    a.    The  individual  will  recognize  that 

proficiency  in  eertai.n  subject  areas 
)  is  necessary  to  enter  specific  occu- 

-  ^  pations. 

*  The  individual  will  identify  the 

scope,  and  sequence  in  each  of  the 
basic  academic  areas  in  relation 
^      '  ^  to  a  variety  of  occupational  goals. 

J-iBvel  JV      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  recognize 
10-12         that  our  societal  is  dependent  upon  growth  through 
V    '  continual  modification  of  knowledge  and  skills. 


Objectives:  a^ 


The  individual  will  recognize 
that  proficiency  in  certain 
subject >reas  is  necessary  to 
enter  specific  bccupatiofis. 

The  individual  will  list  pre- 
sent learning  experiences  that 
coul^  be  continued  beyond  high 
school. 


cv  ^The  individual  will  describe 
^       situations  where  basic  studies 
w^^ave  helped  develop  general 
job  Survival  ski  lis. 

The  individual  will  identify 
<^0ccupa44ons  in  which  continued 
learning  is  i^ecessary. 

The  indiiyidual  will  identify 
situations  other  than  in 
school  or  on  the  job  where 
continued  learning  would  be 
required.  ^  ^ 

The  individual  will  continue  to 
develop  mastery  of  those  skills 
and  knowledges  necessary  to 
effect  entry  into  an /occupation 
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Cdncept  B:    Basic  skills  are  essential  for  an  individual  to  function 
effectively. 


Level  I 
•K-3 


Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  understand  the 
need  for  communicative  skills. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  his  or  her 
communicative  needs. 

b.  The  individual  will  describe  ways  one 
relies  on  communications  to  satisfy 
one's  needs^  ^ 

^ ..,  .         ■       ■  '  .  •  ,j  _ 

c.  The  individual  will  describe  ways* 
communication  is  used  in  the  classroom. 

Developmerrtal  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  i^nderstand  the 
importance  of  basic  cortinunicative  skills  for^unctioning  in 
,  society.  ' 

.f^.^-  ^  1  Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  assess  one's  own 
^  ^  communicative  skills. 

,^>v|;^  b.    The  individual  will  describe  ways 

'    vv'*:t;-    ^  communicative  skills  are  used  in  occupa- 

'  '   .      ,  tions. 

Level  itr    Developmental  Goal  I.    For  th^ndivi dual  to  assess  basic 
'"^  .        skills  and  aptitudes  in  relation  to  selected  career  goals. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  and 

investigate  methods  of  self-assessment. 


Level  II 
4-6 


C. 


The  individual  will  analyze  through 
self-assessment  personal  skills  and 
aptitudes  as  they  ap^ly  to  occupations. 

The  indi vidua l-trtTtvgive  examples  of 
occupational  clusters  that  relate  directly 
to  his  or  her  aptitudes,  skills  and 
interoi^ts. 

The  individu^ll  will  re-evaluate  plans 
made  prior  to  high  school  graduation. 
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Developmental  Goal  II.    The  individual  will  recognize 

it 


the  relevance  of  basic  studies  to  all  life  development. 


Objectives:  a. 


b. 


Level  IV 
10-12 


The  individual  will  describe 
personal  priorities  in  relation 
to  his  or  her  choice  of  in- 
school  activities. 

The  individual  wiTl  describe 
how  what  is  learned  in  school 
relates  to  out-of-school 
a^ctivities. 

The  individual  will  describe  how 
he  or  she  pursues  one's  favorite 
subject  through  outside  activities. 

The  individual  will  describe 
school  activities  enjoyed  and 
how  they  relate  to  the  learning 
process. 


Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  develop  the 
skills  necessary  for  employment  in  the  career  of  one's 
choice. 


Objectives:  a. 


b. 


The  individual  will  analyze  the 
relationship  between  the  skills 
possessed  and  entry  level  require- 
ments of  his  or  her  career  goal/ 

The  individual  will  align  tiii 
her  entry  level  skills  with, 
selected  career  goals. 


^  / 

fThe  individual  will  demonstrate 
the  steps  necessary  to /effect 
Gentry  level  employment 


> 


Concept  C:  ^Basic  studies  and  occupational  preparation  influence 
an  individual's  mobility. 

Level  I        Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of 
K-3       *  the  re^lationship  between  one's  performance  and  the  quality 
pf  one's  work.  /a 


% 
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-  Objectives:  ^a.    The  Individual  will  evaluate  the  quality 

of  one's  performance  of  a  given  task. 

b.    The  IndivlduaV  will  describe  how  knowledge 
of  basic  skills  can' Increase  a  person  s 
occupational  mobility. 

Level  II      Developmental_Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  understand  that 
^-6  occupations  within  a  cluster  require  different  degrees  of 

preparation. 

Objectives:    a.    The  Individual  will  identify  occupations 
within  an  occupational  cluster. 

b.    The  Individual  will  TJescrlbe  the  degree 
^     '  .of  preparation  necessary  for  occupations 

within  a  cluster. 


Level  III  Developmental  Goal  I.  For  the  Individual  to  explore  occupa'^BB. 
.7-9  clusters^as  related  to  basic  studies. 

Objectives:  a.  The  Individual  WllT  compare  and  list 
basic  study  requirements  for  various 
occupations.  • 


The  individual  wIll^Mlyze  factors  that 
influence  vertical  ^^wrlzontal  mobility 
In  selected  career  clusters. 

Level  IV      Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  Individual  to  recognize  that  choices 
10-12         made  regarding  basic  stuclles  and  occupational  preparation 
Influence  one's  occupatioAdl,  mobility. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  describe  past 

^     ^  participation/selection  of 'basic  studies 
and  how  the  studies  effect  his  or  hfer 
occupatiorflil  mobility. 

b.  The  individual  will  examine  and  list 
additional  courses  of  study  needed  to 
attain  greater  career  mobility. 

c.  The  individual  .will  analyze  job  opportunities 
based  on  sgcial  and  economic  trends  in  a 
selected  geographic  area. 


SELR-KNOWLEDfiC  AND  INTERPERSONAL  RELATIONSHIPS 


Concept  A:  Each  Individual  should  value  one's  uniqueness  and  that 
of  others. 

Concept  B:  Skills  for  getting  along  with  others  are  necessary  for 
growth  and  effectivo^iembership  in  society. 

Concept  C:    An  indixjdual  affe^s  and  is  affected  by  the  environment. 

Concept  D:  An  Individual  sholiM  learn  to  be  responsible  for  one's 
own  actions.  ^  , 


Concept  A:  /.Each  individual  should  value  one's  uniqueness  and  that  of 
others. 

4 

Level  I        Developmental^Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  of 
K-3  one's  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities. 


Objectives:  a. 

b. 


The  individual  will  describe  his  or 
her  physical  characteristics. 

The  individual  will  identify  his 
or  her  interests. 


c.  The  individual  will  identify  his 
oy*  her  aptitudes. 

d.  The  individual  will  identify  his 
or  her  abilities. 

Developmental  Gdfl  II.  For  the  individudltto  pe  aware 
of  the  differences  and  similarities  of  others. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify 
.       \  interests,  aptitudes,  and 

^-   f   ^lities  held  in  common  with 
others. 


b.    The  indi</i dual  will  identify 
differing  interests,  aptitudes, 
and  abilities. 


Level  II 
4-6 


Developrnental  Goal  I.  For  the  individual  to  understand  that 
his  or  her  inter^ts,  aptitudes,  and  abilities  may  change. 


Oblectives:    a . 


The  individual  will  reexamine  his  or 
interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities. 


her 


Level  III 
7-9 


b.    The  individual  will  recognize  that  his  or 
her  interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities  may 
change  as  a  result  of  experience. 

Developmental  Goal_L    For  the  individual  to  recognize  and 
respect  his  or  her  own  uniqueness  anu  that  of  others. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  recognize  that  each 
individual  is  unique  and  capable  of 
unique  contributions. 

The  individual  will  recognize  the 
relationship  between  self-image  and 
personal  goals. 


Dev.elopment  Goal  II.    For  the  individual  to  understand  the 
similaritfes  and  dissimilarities  of  physical  and  mental 
development. 


Objectives:  a. 


c. 


d. 


The  individual  will  describe  the  effect 
of  one's  developmental  growth  on  one*$ 
interests,  aptitudes  and  abilities. 

The  individual  will  identi^;fy  tfis  or  her 
present  stage  of  development. 

The  individjial  will  recognize  differential 
development  along  a  continuum  for  himself 
or  herself  and  others..- 

The  individual  will  periodically  assess 
his  or  her  interests,  aptitude.s  and 
abilities. 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Developmental  Goal  I.  For  the  individual  to  recognize  and 
respect  his  or  her  own  uniqueness  and  that  of  others. 


Oblec.tives:    a . 


The  individual  will  accept  themselves 
as  a  unique  person. 

The  individual  will  recognize  that 
continual  personal  growth  is  a  process 
of  maturation. 


DeyeloBmental  Goal  II..  For  the  'individual  to  participate 
in  a  wide  variety  of  objective  personal  assessment 
experiences:    scholastic,  interest,  values,  personality, 
attitude,  aptitude. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  recognize  and 
describe  the  limitations  and  falli- 
bility of  tests  as  well  as  their 
values. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe  occupa- 
tional goals  according  to  i^resent 
Interests,  aptitudes,  abilities, 
^  '  and  achievements. 

^         c.    The  individual  will  evailuate  per- 
sonal growth  and  the  effect  past 
^-  experiences  have  had  oh  him  or  her 

^      in  order  to  continue  or  replan 
*  future  experiences. 


Concept  B:    Skills  for  getting  along  with  others  are  necessary  for 
growth  and  effective  membership  in  society. 

Level  I        Developmental  Goari.    For  the  individual  to  become 
K-3  awarfi  of  the  need  for^self -acceptance. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  recognize 
his  or  her  feelings. 


4^, 


b.^  The  individual  will  identify 
what  he  or  she  likes  about 
himself  or  herself. 

Deve 1 opmen ta 1  Goa III.    For  the  individual  to  become 
aware  of  basic  sjcllls  necessary  for  getting  along  .with 
others. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  reexamine 

some  skills  necessary  for  getting 
along  with  others. 

b.    The  individual  will  demonstrate 
the  ability  to  cooperate  within  a 
g^up.. 
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Level 
4-6 


II 


Developmental  Goal  I.  \Por  t^ie  individual  to  develop  skills 
that  are  necessary  for ^pwth  and  effective  n^mbershjp  in 


society. 

Objectives: 


Level  III 
7-9 


a.    The>TnMividual  will  reexamine -some  skills 
necessary  for  getting  along  wit>i  others. 

The  individual  will  demonstrate  some  skill 
in  cooperating  with  others. 

c.    The  individual  will  experience  leadership 
within  a  group. 

Developmental _Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  recognize  himself 
or  herself  as  a  dynamic  force  involved  with  other  dynamic 
forces  both  individual  and  institutional. 


Objectives;  a. 

b. 


d. 


The  Individual  witl  demonstrate  a 
working  knowledge  Of  group  dynamics. 

The  Individual  will  Identify  at  progres- 
sively complex  levels  the  functions  of 
leaders  and  partlclpant^^ln  groups.  * 

The  Individual  will  recognize  social, 
economic,  educational,  and  cultural 
forces  that  Influence  one's  development. 

The  individual  will  identify  positive  - 
interpersonal  relationships  from  the — 
interaction  of  persons  in  a  variety  of 
occupational  settings. 


Level  IV 
10-12 


Developmental  Goal  I.  For  the  individual  to  develop  skills 
necessary  for  growth  and  effective  membership  in  society. 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  demonstrate  leadership 
within  a  group. 


will  recognize  and  identify 
or  her  influence  on  peers 
her. 


b.  The  individual 
effects  of  his 

">and  their  influence  on  him-oi:' 

■     ^  • 

c.  The  iVidividual  witl  recognize  and  appre- 
c,iatc  the  skills,  abilities,  rights,  and 
responsibilities  of  others. 
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Con5^^^(^^   AnNindljrtdual  affects  and  is  affected  by  the  environment. 


Lev^l 


Level 
4-6 


II 


Developmental  Goal  I,  For  the  individual  to  become  wai^e 
that  one's  actions  affect  not  only  oneself  but^al^^ttf^ 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  discrimi 
between  responsible  and  irres 
sible  behavior. 


b.    The  individual  will  Identify  how 
responsible  or  irresponsible 
behavior  affects  oneself  and/or 
others. 


Dev 


_  pmerital  Goal  I.  For  the  individual  to  understand 
thatgjihe  actions  of  others  can  affect  him  or  her. 


^ectlves:  a. 


The  individual  will  identify 
groups  that  influence  his  or 
her  behavior. 


b.    The  individual  will  identify  how 
he  or  she  affects  groups. 

level  III     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  identify 
7-9^  the  interactive  influences  of  the  individual  and  the 

environment.  ,  ^ 


Objectives:  a. 


The  individual  will  describe  the 
relationship  between  occupational 
choice  and  environmental  conditions. 


b.  The  individual  will  recognize 
responsibility  for  value  choices 
in  one's  career/life  style. 

c.  The  individual  will  describe  the 
effect  Qf  choices  oir 'future 
quality  of  one's  environment. 

d.  The  individual  will  recognize 
the  ways  in  which  occupations 
relate  to  the  needs  and  functions 
of  society. 
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LeveTiV      Developmental  Goal  I .    For  the  individual  to  examine  the 
10-12         universal  Implications  of  environmental  impact. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  examine  technological 
change,  environmental  concerns,  and 
describe  their  impact  on  cultural  values. 

b.    The  individual  will  recognize  that 
personal  values  determine  individual 
needs  and  relate  to  a  desired  standard 
of  living. 


Concept  D:    An  individual  should  learn  to  be  responsible  for  one's 
,        own  actions. 

Level  I        Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  be  aware  that 
K-3  one  is  responsible  for  one's  behavior. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify  responsibility 
one  has^to  oneself. 

b.    The  individual  will  identify  responsibilities 
one  has  to  others. 

Level  II      Developmental  Goal  I.     For  the  individual  to  understand  that 
the  development  of  personal  responsibility  is  a  continuous 
process. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  assess  how  responsible 
'  action  is  based  on  a  personal  value 
system. 

b.  The  individual  will  identify  how  freedom 
necessitates  responsibility. 

c.  The  individual  will  compare  one's  p^st, 
present,  and  future  responsibilities. 

Level  III     Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  assume  progressively 
7-9  greater  responsibility  for  one's  own  life  and  actions. 

Objectives:    a.  ^he  individual  will  discuss  and  give 

examples  of  the  dynamic  nature  of  one's 
sel f-development  and-  One ' s  r umul ati ve 
growth. 

The  individual  will  demonstrate  the 
relationship  between  being  a  competent 
student  and  being  a  valued  employee. 
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Developmental  Goal  IL    For  the  individual  to  recognize 
that  one  has  responsibilities  to  oneself  and  others. 

Objectives:   a.    T|)e  student  will  recognize  the 

consequences  of  personal  decisions. 

b.    The  student  will  recognize  the 
consequences  of  his  or  her  actions 
on  others. 

Developmental  Goal  I.    For  the  individual  to  evaluate 
his  or  her  acceptance  of  responsibility. 

Objectives:    a.    The  individual  will  identify 
situations  where  he  or  she 
accepted  responsibility  for 
his  or  her  actions. 

b.    The  individual  will  describe 
the  effects  of  one's  decisions. 

Developmental  Goal  IT,    For  the  individual  to  examine 
the  necessity  for  using  human  relation  skills  and 
comprehend  their  impact < upon  personal  satisfaction. 

Objectives:    a. .  The  individual  will  identify 
the  hjuman  relation  skills 
necessary  for  one  to  get  along 
in  society. 

b.    The  Individual  will  develop 
hufrian  relation  skills  that 
wfill  enable  one  to  function 
,   effectively  on  a  job. 
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WHAT  IS'CAREiR  EDUCATION? 

CAREER  EDUCATION  IS  A  JOINT  EFfORT  BV  THE  SCHOOLS,  AND  THE 
COMMUNITY  TO  HELP  EACH  .STUDENT  UNDERSTAND  THE  WORLD  OF 
WORK;  OBTAIN  INFORMATION  ABOUT  THE  SPEC»FIC.  EDUCATIONAL 
AND  JOB  REQUIREMENTS  OF  VARIOUS  CAREERS.  AND  TO  ASSIST  IN 
THE  ACQUISITION  OF  THE  NECESSARY  KNOWLEDGE  AND  SKILLS  THAT 
ULTIMATELY  LEAD  TO  THE  CHOICE  OF  AXAREER.  . 

Career  Educatfon  can  be  described  as  a  developmental  process,  based  ort  the  assumption  that 
'individuals  reach  career  decisions,  not  at  a  single  moment  in  time,  butthrough  a  series  of  experiences 

that  assist  with  awareness,  exploration  and  preparation  in:  » 
Understanding  self  and  interpersonal  relationships' 
The  relationship  between  basic  studies  and  occupational  preparation^ 
Planning  and  decisioamaking  ^  ^ 

Leisure  skills  j 
Work  competencies 

Involvement  in  the  community  i 
Career  education  involves  all  students  in  a  learning  expcriencd^that  assists  each  Individual  to  discover,^ 
define  and  refine  their  talents,  and  use  them  in  pursuit  of  a  career  -  whether  it  be  worl^directly  after 
high  school,  technical  school  or  a  four  year  college*  ^      .  ^ 

WHY  CAREER  EDUCATION?  V  ' 

.        J  ■  ■ 

Each  year  students  enter  the  work  force  or  college  with  unclear  career  goals,  IVJany  students  exit  from 
college  four  years  later  without  a  personal  commitment  to  the  work  in  which  they  will  spend  the  next 
25  years.  *  «  v 

Each  year,  2.5  million  young  people  join  the  ranks  of  America's  unemployed  and  underemployed  as  a\ 
result  of  leaving  school  either  as  dropouts  or  without  a  marketable  s^ill.  ^  ^ 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  predicted  that  less  than  20%  of  the  jobs  in  this  country  in  1980  will 
require  college  degree  level  preparation.        •  * 

The  United  States  has  the  highest  youth  unemployment  jate  of  any  nation  irt  the  world.  „ 
The  State  of  Alaska  has  the  highest  unemploynrjent  rate  in  the^United  Statesj^ 

HOW  DdES  CAREER^EDUCATION  dFfFER  FROM  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION? 

While  career  education  embraces  many  of  vocational-technical  QduCatior^>^Mtlproducing  activities,  it 
fully  integrates  career  orientation  and  preparation  into  the  ap^mic  curriculum  from  all  students  at 
all  grade  levels.  /L.^-  j  x 

Career  education  reflects  a  broader  understanding  of  the  purpose  i^^ejK«:atkrn  -  the  need  not  only  to 
fit  a  person  to  work  efficiently  but'  to  make  him  aware  of  why  he  isdoing.what  he  i^doing.  He  must 

be  educated,  not  iust  trained.  '  • 

•     .  .  . 

Three  factors  distinguish  career  education  from  traditional  vocational  education:  , 
It  is  offered  as  part  of  the  curriculum  of  all  students. 

It  permeates  the  entire  spectrum  of  a  youngster's  education  from  kindergarten 
through  high  school,  and  *  1 

It  offers  a  much  wider  range  of  occupational  choices  than  are  a\/ailable  in  regular 
vocational  education  programs. 


CAREER  EDUCATION  -  INCLUDIISIG  THE  FOURTH  R 
RELEVANCY  IN  EDUCAtlON 


AWARENESS  +  EXPLORATION  +  PREPARATION  =  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  ARE  PREPARED  TQ 
MAKE  THE  JRANSHUDN^FROM  YOI>TH  f  O'ADULTHOOD  AND  WHO  DESIRE  TO  ^NGAGE  \k 
WORK  THAT  IS  SATISFYING  AND  MEANINGFUL  TO  THEM  ^ND BENEFICIAL  TO  SOCIETY; 


tAREER  AWARENESS  (grades  K-6) 

The  Career  awareness  program  develops  in 
children  a  respect  for  the  dignity  people  bring  to 
their  work.  It  encourages  children  to  undepsfand 
their  emerging  aptitudes,  interests  and  abilities 
and  the  necessity  for  good  interpersonal  refa- 
tionships.  Career  Awareness  ^adds  relevancy  to 
tfie^ total  curriculum  as  children  learn  that  skills 
learned  in  the  classroom  are  necessary  for  surviv- 
al in  society.  As  representatives  of  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  visit  their  classrQohn  and  as  they  * 
take' field  trips  t»  local  businesses  and  Agencies 
childreh.Vecognize  the  role  they  play  in  their 
community  as  a  family  member,  citizen  con- 
sumer, and  worker. 


CAREER  EXPLORATION  (grades  7-9) 

^  Career  exploration  is  aimed  at  developing  an 
understanding  of  the  wide^ange  of  occupational 
options  available,"  the  relationship  of  basic 
studies  to  occupational  preparation  and  the 
pl^annif)g  and  de^sion  making  hecesi^ry  to  effec- 
tively make  entry  into  an  occupation.  Through 
comAiunity  and  school  resources  stu^entl  review 
the  types  and  levels  of  careers  and  begin  to 
develop  an  awareness  of  their  interests  in  rcIS* 
tion  to  specific  occupations. 

The  objective  of  the  career  exploration  pro 
gram  is  to  equip  students  with  the  knowledge  to 
make  tentative  career  decisions  and  select  a 
course  of  study  for  grades  1012  that  reflects 
their  interests  and  abilities.  Classroom  teachers 
build  on  the"student's  experiences  by  helping 
them  understand  the  relationship  between  occu- 
pations and  each  subject  area  in  the  curriculum. 
Both  simulated  and  actual  experiences  within 
the  curriculum  enable  students  t6  see  themselves' 
as  workers  -  and  based  on  their  reactions,  they 
Jill  be  able  to  se|ect  an  appropriate  curriculum  • 
fdc  grades  10  12." 


:AREER  preparation  (grades  10-12) 

Curriculum  developed  at  this  level  is  design- 
ecT^o  meet  the  needs  of  secondary^kchool.age  «! 
youth  by  pffering  programs  that  will: 

—provide  e?ach  student^n  opportunity  .for 
in-depth  exploration  and/or  training  in  a  select- 
ed occupational  cluster  that  ^  leads  to  initial 
env^ioyment  anc^r  continued  education.' 

—provide  pre-employment  training  for  per- 
'  sons  with  special  needs. 

—develop  skills  aruJ  knowledges  necessary 
for  entry  into  and  progress  within  '  an 
occupation.  .  *  ' 

—provide  a  basis  for  t^ntlnuTng  education 
4  within  an  occupational  field  or  retrain^g  for 
.another  occupation.  . 

—provide  each  s)6dent  an  opportunity  for 
work  experience,  wherever  possible,  utilizing 
community  resources. 

-establish  and  fnaintain  a  liaison  between^ 
the  individual  and  future  educationat  and 
employment  opportunities.  ? 

—integrate  the  worl^  of  work  with  the  exist-  ^ 
ing  curriculum  to  enhance  the  student's  mojiy^- 
tion  and  preparation  for  life.* 


Programs  at  this  level  involve  students  wAo. 
desire  to  pursue  a  college  degree,  obtain  employ-, 
nient  immediately  after  high  scH^ot  or  attend  a 
technical  school  for  further  training.  Teacher's  in 
all  subject  areas  assist  students  in  obtaining 
necessary,  survival  and  employme^nt  ^llls.  A 
heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  career  guidance  and 
counseling  through  the  aid  of  specialized 
personnel  and  community  resources. 

Career  education  for  all  students  would  oc- 
cur as  a  result  of  combining  the  strength  and 
expertise  of  general  education,  vocational  educa 
tion  and  guidance  and  counseling.  ^         «  - 
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ALASKA'S  PROGRESS 


To  accomplish  the  tasks  outlined  in  this  brochure jthe  Alaska  State  Department  of  Education, 
Career  and  Vocational  Education  has  established;  a  Task  Force  on  Career  Education  to  develop 
guidelines,  initiate  pilot  projects,  deyefop  materials,  and  determine  methods  to  evaluate  progress. 

'  '       '  ■  ■  • 

The  Ahchdrage  School  District,  Division  of  Career  Development  arkl  Vocational  Education 
has  been  contracted  to  develop  program  guidelines  for  the  Statei;  In  addition,  the  district  has  received 
federal  funds  to  implement  programs  based  on  th«  guidelines  and  establish  ^valuation  procedures 
concerning  program  gufdelines,  implementation  proccfdures.  7\vajlable  materials  and  evaluation  designs 
will  soon  be  available.  For  additional  information  please  eontact:  , 


Dr.  Richard  Spaziani,  Director 
Career  Development  and  Vocational  Education 
Alaska  State  Department  of  Educatiitjln   '  ; 

Pouch  F        '  '  3       ,  "'  ' 

Juneau,  Alaska  89801  / 

■      ■  .  T' 


E.  E,  (Gene)  Davis  .  Y 


Division  Director 

Career  Development  and  Vocational  EdMcatibn 

Anchorage  School  District  ;  " 

\  4600  DeBarr  Road 

Anchora^er  Alaska  99504 


State  of  Alaska  Department  df  Education  ^ 
Division  of  Carcfer  Development  and  Vocational  Education        Ptioto  Credits: 

AlfcePjuster,  Anchorage  Timts 


ASD  RytUc  Rilattons  Department 
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r  1.  INTRpDUCTION  ^  ♦ 

This  final  evaluation  report  for  the  second  year  of  the 
Carxjcr  Education.  Project  in  the  Anchorage,  Borough  School 
District  is  submitted  by  IBEX  and  Southwest  Research  Associates^ 
Inc.,  (SWRA)  in  completion  of  a  contract  with  IBEX  f^r  eval- 
uation of  the  Anchorage  Borough  Exemplary  Career  E^^catioo 
Project,  Grant  Number  OEG-0- 73- 5299.    Activities  completed  in 
this  report  are  those  agreed  upon  in  the  evaluation' design 
and  in  the  corftract  with  IBEX.  ^ 

This  report  is  supported  with  voluminous  data  iwhicb 
have  been  transmitted  separately  to  the  Anchorage  Borough 
School  District  (ABSD) .     It  is  hoped  that  through  the  explan- 
ation o*f  thtf  data  and  the  recommendations  provided  in  this 
report,  decisions  aimed  at  retaining  the  strengths  and 
strengthening  thie  weaknesses  of  the  project  w/ll  result. 

Without  continued  cooperation  of  the  Project  Director, 
E.E.   (Gene)  Davis,  and  his  staff,  this  report  would  not  have 
been  possible.    They  have  continually  provided  the  information 
arid  support  .which  were  needed  in  the  data  gathering  activities 
The  additional  support  of >^rs.  William  Marsh  and  Robert  Van 
Slyke  is  greatly  appreciated. 


2.     CONCLUSIONS  AND  RECO^IMENDATIONS 

This  yearns  evaluation  of  the  Anchorage  Borough  School 
district's  Career  Education  Project  provided  a  great  volume 
of  data.    The  analyses  performed  on  this  data  have  yielded 
a  solid  base  of  management  information  and  have  iinswered 
most  of  the  specified  evaluation  questions  adejciuately. 

Those  areas  of  top  priority  were  giVen  the  greatest 
attention/  and  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  contained 
in  thi$  section  of  the  report  are  based  on  careful  consideration 
of  the  evaluation  results  and  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
Guidelines. 

The  evaluation  design  for  the  1974-75  Project  year 
was  based  both  on  the  needs  ot  Project  amangement  and  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  evaluation  guidelines. 

• 

It  now  appears  to  the  evaluation  team  that  a  great  deal 
more  basic  data  was  collected  than  was  needed  for  an  effective 
evaluation.    Smaller,  carefully  chosen,  sample?  of  students, 
teachers,  staff,  iand  other  target  populations  will  give  valid, 
useful  information  at  much  lower  costs  for  data  collection. 

Also,  IBEXES  initial  evaluation  budget  for  data  analysis 
-r       .  2-1 


was  greatly  exceeded  in  ^an  effort  to  jMTovide  meaningful 
answers  to  the  many  evaluation  questions  contained,  in  the 
design.  ^       v  *  . 

Therefore,  our  recommendations  deal  not  only  with^ 
program  considerations,  but «also  with  a  redesign  of  the 
evaluation.  * 

because  of  problems* with  one  of  the  major  instruments 
used  by  the  evaluation;  and  because  of  the  sheer  magnitude  of 
the  data  collected  and  analyzed,  the  recommendations  presented 
here  do  not  reflect  the  entire  yi^el'd  of  this  evaluation. 
Further  analyses  and  di    ussions  with . district  and  Project 
staff  should  produce  additional  results  of  value. 

The  rest  of  this  section  generally  follows  the  order 
in  which  the  evali^ation  questions  are  presented  in  the  design. 

The  Self  Observation  Scale  (SOS)  was  used  a  a  program 
level  measure  of  self-concept.    However,  the  SOS  is  a^ valid' 
instrument  for  individual^student  assessment,  and  because  of 
fthe  strong  relationships  between  SOS  and  such  factors  asf  * 
achievement  in  basic  skills  and  qlassroom  behavior,  we  recommend 
that  the  classropm  teachers  be  given  the  S(fs  results  for  their 
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'  students  and  that  they  receive  inservice  in  the  intcrpreta* 
tion  and  use  of  the  results. 

We  also  recommend  that  the  use  of  the  SOS  (on  a  sample 
basis)  be  extended  to  the  secondary  level »  using  the  new 
junior/senior  high  levels.    This  will  satisfy  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education  Guidelines  for  the  evaluation  of  self-concept 
at  all  program  levels. 

The  area  of  decision-making  skills  was  not  measured  last 
year  3ue  to  a  lack  of  adequate  instrumentation.  .We  have 
developed  a  new  scale  (Decisions »  Decisions)  which  has  been 
field  tested  and  is  available  for  use  in  the  197fr-76  eval- 
uation.- We  recommend  the  use  of  this  scale  to  meet  the 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  Guidelines  and  to  provide  a  measure 
of  current  Project  activities  in  this  area. 

Another  U.S.  Office  of  Education  required  area  of  eval- 
uation is  student  awareness/knowledge  of  the  warld  of  work 
and  the  assessment  of  personal  strengths  and  weaknesses  related 
-to  it.*  For  the  1974-75  evaluation,  the  Career  Maturity 
Inventory  ((»!I)iSand*  the- Career  Education  Questionnaires  (CEQ)' 
were  used.-  Provided  that  the  CEQ  technical  and  norm  data  are 
available,  we  recommend  the  continued  use  of  these  instruments.' 
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liVc  l^ave  factor  analyzed  the  CMI,  and  we  find  that  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  smalTer  version  of  this  battery  while 
retaining  high  validity  and  reliability.'    This  will  be  dis* 
ctissed    with  the  Project  Director. and  district  staff  in  derail 


.  In  order  to  more  directly  measure  the  effectiveness 

of  specific  Project  activities  and  programs  on  students, 

we  recommend  that  activity/program  variables  be  added  to^he 

student  data  base.    Then,  for  example,  the  impact  of  self* 

concept  activities  ortA  decision-making  programs  could  be. 

evaluated  using  the  various  student  instruments  and  an 

J  f 

appropriate  samplinjg  plan. 

Follow-up  of  students  leaving  the  Project  schools  is  an 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  requirement,  and  in  addition  it 

can  provide  critical. data  for  program  planning.    We  recommend  . 

*  ■ 

that  the  follow-up  formand  procedures  used  last  year  be 
revised  to  improve  the  rate  of  return  and  provide 'thp  specific 
4data  needed  to  evaluate  the^district *s  progrdms^    We  will 
make  specific  suggestions  to  the  Project  Director  based  on 
our  experience  witii  other  programs  and  studies. 

The  results  of  the  Teacher  Survey  showed  that  the  teachers 
need  iidditional  insdrvice  in  the  conceptual  basis  of  career  / 
education,  the  Career  Education  Model  and  the  building  plans. 
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We  recdminend  that  inservice  in  thesfe  areas  be/xpanded. 


Communications  between  di0,rict^PTtTy^t)  and  SGhool  ' 
levels  need  to  be  improved.    N%ative  attitudes  toward  the 

v;"  •    ■  ■      ■ .  '       •  •       •  . '  •,         .  . 

Project  will  continue  to  grow  i£  this  is  not  done.  We 
recommend  that  ways  be  explo^l^'ed  to"  further  involve  teachers 
Xn  the  deci^ion^making  process.    More  direct  contact  and 
less  red  tape  and  paper  work  (including  evaluation  forms) 
would  help. 

.We  recoinmend  establishing  more  formal  formative  and* 
summative  evaluation  procedures  for  the  evaiuation  of  mini- 
grants,  with  implementation  and  field  testiitg.    We  cfid  not 
give  this  as  much  attention  this  year  as  we  would  have  likeE, 

but  ^e  will  haVe^  some  suggestions  based\pn  the  results  of  this 

•  ' '  ^'        ■ ■-      ■  "  •       ^        .  ^ 

year/ s  efforts.  * 


;    The  counselors  at  ^he  Pt-cject  secondary  schools  need  to 
allocate  more  tiihe  to  career  guidance  and;  small  group  guidance 
and  counseling  activities  if  the  project  activities  are  to  be 
met.    We  recommend  that  counselor  inservice  be  expanded  and 
directed  toward  these  needs..  ^ 


There  is  ah  indication  from  the  student  survey  that  ^ 
more  current  career  materials  are  needed  in  the  Secondary  •  • 
schools.  This  should  b^e -looked  at  fjurther  to -determine  whether 
it  is  really  a  lack  of  materials  or  a  lack  Vf  awareness  -of 

"  *  .  ■  *    .  *       .  .       .  '  .      '  ■  . 

available  materials . •  "  ' 

In  order  to  provide  a  realistic  basis  for  evaluating 
the  operation  of  the  Community  Resource  Scheduling  Center, 
a  specitic  set  of  objectives  in  terms  of  teacher  awa^r€hess , 
attitudes,  use  of  the  Center,  and  cost  of  operation,  should 
be  developed,    the  evalu^^ft  this  year  proveded  a  great  deal 
of  information  re^ardin^^Kse  factors,  but  there  were  no 

••standards  of  comparison."  '  ^ 

'  "    . .     •  .1 ■  ■  ■  ' 

To  improye  the  effectiveness  of  the  Center,  the  following 

recommendations  are  made:  . 

.../'., 

•  increase  the  ••information  flow"  to  all  teachers  relative 
to  specific  resources  which  hav6  proven  to  be  a  value 

to  students;  . 

0    insure  that  the  Center  is  staffed  adequately  to  handle 
the  expected  level  of  teachers*  requests  and  the  necessary 
contacts;  ilk  , 

•  review  the  scheduling  and  contact  procedures  to  see 
whether^J  they  can  be  streamlined,  and  set  up  a  system 
of  checks  to  insure  that  contacts  and  follow-ups  are 
made  when  they  are  supposed  <o  be  made; 


•  ^  considet"  the  dcveloi^ment  pf  ••follow-up  packages"  for 
the  more  successful  Community  resource  activities  to 
help  teachers  Kith  the  "infusion'*  process;        •  ^J. 

•  .    .  -  ■  ■  ■'  '  ^  .   '\-' '  " 

•  considbr  ways  to  improve  the  match  betweeri  students* 
comprehension  levels^and  the  resource  activities 
schedule4;  '  "  -  '  •    .  ' 

•  encourage  teachers  and  community  organizations  to 
coordinate  all  requests  through  the  Center.     "Out-  ^ 
side"  arrangements,  particularly  when  they' involve 
resources  also  being  scheduled  by  the  Cfentet,  reduce 
the  effectiveness  of  the  system. 

<t'  ■     ^  . 

With  regard  to  the  overall  inservice^ program,  we 
recommend  that  a  '^needs  assessment"  be  carried  out  by 
Project  staff  and  that  more  specific  objectives'  and  docu- 
m<Dntation  of  results  be  maintained  for  the  coming  year. 

Finally,  we  recommend  that  all  proposed  Project  jiCtivities 
be  looked  at  very  carefully  and  that  "marginal"  activities* 
be  dropped  and  other  activities  maintained  at  levels,  where 
effectiveness  can  be  assured.    As  with  most  programs,  there 
has  been-«a  tendency  to  try  to  do  more,  than  can  be  done  pro- 
perly.    (Our  own  evaluation  effort  is  a  prime  example.) 

The  overall  structure  of  the  Project  is  sound,*  and  we 
have  carried  out  pur  evaluation  with  the  objective  of  providing 
ProjeQt  management  with  the  information^ ^'needed  to  make  it  even 
more  effective.  '  '  \  * 


3.    EVALUATION  DESIGN  SUMMARY  , 

*'       '  ' 

I  ,  ■  ■         ,  • 

"   -  '  '  ■  .  ■     ■  .  ■  / 

The  strategy  upon  which  the  design  for  this  projed 
builds  is  called  Information  Based  Evaluation  (IBE). 
This  strategy  has  been  successfully  implemented  on  soipe 

forty  projects  at  both  the  state  and  local  level  ovei*  the 

^-  .  /.■'■■"• 

past  t^p  years.  /  /  / 

.         The  concept  of  information  utility  is  the  ove/rrlding 

characteristic  that  differentiates  betweeti  "good"  eva-lMatiot? 

'     ■  ■  .  ■  ■  ■    ;   <  ;  i 

and  "poor"  evaluation,  and  differentiates  between  undisCrLplih 

ed  data  coll eption^and  information  gathf^ring.    Judged  by  eien 

modest  standards  of  utility,  educational  research  and  ' 

evaluation  has  a  pitifully  poor  record,  and  the  unfortunat< 

educational  manager  or  policy  maker  operating  witJjin^^this 

void  jnust  sift  through  mountains  of  data  for  those  kernels  / 

of  desired  information. 

The  crucial  role  performance  objectives  play  in  pr^ogram 
management  is  obvious;  however,  the  question  arises  as  to 
wh^t  place  objectives  should  have  in  evaluation.  The 
Information  Based  Evaluation  approach  views  program  object- 
ives  as  a  focus  of  evaluation  aj:tivity,  but  by  no  means  as  ^ 
the  focus. 
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In/ objective  based  eva;l6jr|ion,  the  reference  points  are 
the  pr/g  ram  objejctives.     In  information  based  evaluation, 
the  r/^fere.nco  #Loints  become  the  information  users  fdr  the 
program  and  the  information  dfomains  (needs)..  Capitalizing 
on /these  two  reference  points,  a  technique  called  domain 
analysis  can  be  used  to. define  and  focu5  the  direction 
)f  the  evaluation.  ^ 

Information  Based  Evaluation  should  not  be  considered 
as  "objqctive  free"  evaluatioji.    It  recognizes  the  'importance 
of  program  objectives,  but  only  to  the  extent  to  which  feed- 
back  on  the  objectives  is  considered  important  to  information 
users.^    The  overriding  consideration  is  the  type  of  questions  ^4 
to  which  interested  individuals  desire  answers.  Priorities 
are  established  in  both  the  information  domain  category 
(e.g.,  student  cognitive  growth)  and  the  information  user 
category  (e.g.  ,  project  director),,  ajjd  the  evaluation  resources 
are  expended  to  meet  ^these  identified  priorities.     An  add^tixjn- 
al  check  on  the  adequacy^oT  evaluation  information  is  the  . 
extent  to  whiph  the  information  leads  to  action.     If  no 
relationship  exists  between  information  and  action,  then  the 
adequacy  and/or  quality  of  the  evaluation  effort  is  in  doubt. 
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Information  based  evaluation  recognizes  that  an  eval 
uation  must  be  dynamic  if  it. is  to  be  Responsive.  Program 
objectives  riarely  change  during  the  project  year,  thus  the 
objectives  based  evaluation  Is  static  and  methodical  in 
responding  to  the  informatit)n  requirements.  Information 
based  evaluation  accepts  the  fact  that  information  needs 
are  fluid^  and  new  questions  are  Wosed  throughout  the  program 
cycle.  "  /  ^  , 


( 


InfoTTnation  Users  ,  ^  ^  " 

•        ■  '  ■  "  \ 

Thyeeds  of  various  information  users  were  discussed 
at  the  design  conferences.    These  users  included  USOE,  the 
Ala§kd  Departmeii^  of  Education,  the' local  school  boatd,  ^ 
the  superintendent  and  staff  of  the  district /  teachers . 
parents,  community  groups,  and  the  advisory  council. 

I 

It  was  agreed  that  rather  than  consider  the  needs  of 
these  users  separately,  the  evaluation  team Would  base  its 
evaluation  on  one  set  of  requirements  encompassing  the 
individual  needs  of  all  users. 

Information  Domains  - 

^— ^— / 

.  '   .  ..         i  ' 

The  primary  source  of  information  domains  is  the  IJ'roject 
Overview  prepared  by  the  Project  Director.    These  requirements 


4 

were  discussed  in  detail  at  the  design  conferences,  where 
additional  areas  were  identified.    The  major  information 
domains  for  the  evaluation  of  the  1974*75  year  of^thc  Project 
are  listed  on  the  following  page.  ^ 


•  Student  Outcomes 

Self  {awareness 

Careet  decision  making  iskills 
Awareness  of  and  knowledge  about  work 
Achievement  in  basic  skills 

•  Staff  Outcomes  ,  ^ 

Knowlci^ge  of  career  infusion  concqpts 
Attitude  toward  career  education 
m    Process  ^  ■ 


. ) 

/ 
/, 

:  i 


Inservice  training 
Placement  and  follow  up 
Job  preparation  opportunities 
Resource  centers 

Development,  testing  and  use  of  instructional  units 
Career  center  programs 
Personal  assessment  program 
Counseling  and  guidance  programs 
•  Career  education  community  resources  system 

Availability  and  use  of  information  materials  by  students 
Unit  plans  for  career  education 
Financial  resources 
Project  ihanagement 
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\  EVALUATION.  QUESTIONS         _  ~  • 

Based  on  the  needs  of  information  users,  the  information 
domains  of  interest  and  the  evaluation  constraints,  a  set  • 
of  evaluation  questions   was  developed. 

•      How  does  self  concept  of  students  participating  in 
various  components  of  the  Project  compare  with  students 
nationally  and  with  other  students  in  the  district? 


- « 


•      How  do  the  career  decision  making  skills  of  students 
participating  in  various  component^  of  the  Project  compare 
with  .§tu4€nts  nationally  and  with  other  students  in  the 
district?  .  , 

•  How  does  the  awareness  of,  and  knowledge  about,  nork 
of  students  ](>articipating  in  various  components  of  the 
Project  compare  with  students  national;ly? 

•  To  what  extent  are  students  participating  in  the  Project 
aware  of  their  own  abilities  and  limitations  relative  to  the 
world  of  work? 

o  How  do  the  attitudes  and  perceptions  of  Project  students 
toward  work  vary  when  analyzed  by  ethnic  groups? 
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I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
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•      What  are  the  relationshii^s  petween  self-concept  and 
achievement  in  basic  skills  /for  Students  participating 
in  variou^s  components  of  th4  Project? 

•  To  what  extent  were  students  who  participated  in  the 
Project  and  who  left  the  Project  schools  placed  in  paid 
occupation^  in  further  e^ucation^  oj  in 'unpaid  work  that 
was  consistent  with  the^r  current  career  choice? 

•  To  what  extent  havye  the  number  and  type  of  job  preparation 
opportunities  been  expanded  for  young  people  in  grades  10 


through  14? 


•      To  wljat  extent /are  personnel  in  the  Project  schools  know- 

ledgeable  about  ii^fusing  career  education  concepts  in  the 

\  ^  ' 
curriculum? 


•  To  what  extent  are  personnel  in  the  Project  schools  exhibit- 
ting  positive ^attitud^  tov^^d  the  concept  of  career  education? 
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•  To  what  extent  is  the  current  procedure,  for  evaluatii 
unit  implementation  of  ciareer/  education  concepts  effecti 

•  /  How  consistent  are  counselor  efforts  in  guidance  and 

c6unseling  programs  in  assisting  students  to  increase  their 

*  '  /  ■ ' 

skili-s  in  planning  and  decision  making? 

•  To  what  extent  are  information  materials  available  and 

■  ■  \       •  •  ■'  >rf-.> 
utilized  by  students  to  obtain  knowledge  about  various   *  * 

careers?  . 

•  To  what  exteht  is  the  process  and  delivery  ^ystem  ^r 
identification  and  utilization  of  community  resbu-rces  effect- 
ive  in  assisting  classroom  teachers  to  infuse  careisr  education 
concepts  into  the  curriculum? 

< 

•  To  what  extent  is  the  community  knowledgeable  about  and 
receptive  to  the  system  of  delivery  of  community  resources? 

•  What  progress  was  made  in  developing  and  impl^mentiiig  a 
personal  assessment  program  at  the  ninth  grade  level?  - 

•  How  effective  were  the  unit  plans  of  Project  schools 
in  terms  of  the  allocation  of  Project  funds  for  career  ed- 
ucation activities? 


•  What  were  the  results  of  the  field  testing  of  teacher 
developed  instructional  units  and  the  K-3  activity  boqk,  in 
terms  of  stuUent  outcomes  -and  acceptance  by  teachers? 

•  What  was  the  level  of  participation  in  the  inseryice 
training  program?  ' 

•  Were  the  objectives  of  the  inservice  training  program 
achieved? 

•  '  iVhat  financial  resources  from  Section  142(c)  of  Part  D 
^of  P.L.  90-567  were* expended  for  the  current  Project  year 

(by  budget  category)?  ^ 

•  To  what  extant  were  Project  activities  carried  out 
according  to  schedule? 

•  What  factors  caused  changes  in  scheduled  activities? 
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INSTRUMENTATION  ^' 

The  major  instruments  to  be  used  in  the  evaluation  are 
listed  here: 

Self  Observation  Scales  (SOS)  -  A  measure  of  student  self  con- 
cci>t.     At  the  primary  level  (k-3),  the  subscaies  consist  of 
Self  Acceptance,  School  Affiliation,  Social  Maturity,  Self 
Security  and  A.chievement  Motivation.    At  the  intermediate 
level  (4-6),  the  subscaies  consift  of  th6  preceeding  five 

*  . 

plus  Social  Confidence,  Teacher  Affiliation  and  Peer  Affilia-* 
tion.     Secondary  levels  (8-12)  ate  being  field  tested  and 
should  be  available  for  use  in  the  evaluation  next,  year. 

Career  Maturity  Inventory-  A  measure  of  the  maturity 
of  attitudes  and 'competencies  that  are  crucial  in  realistic 
career  decision  making.    There  are  two  parts:  an  Attitude 
Scale  and  a  Competency  Test,  * 

Career  Education  Questionnaire  -  Ameasure  of  the  extent  to 
which  stud^ts  are  aware  of  and  can  recognize  a  wide  range 
of  concepts  concerning  the  world  of  work.    The  primary  level 
(K-3)  and  intermediate  level  (4-6.)  will  be  used  for  this 
project.         »  .  • 
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Standardized  Achievement  Tests  -  Data  from  various  standard- 
ized achievement  tests  administered  by  the  District  will  be 
-used  to  answer  evaluation  questions. 

^Decision  Making  Scale  -  A  developmental  set  of  instruments 
which  measure  the  cognitive  and  affective  dimensions  of  the 
decision  making  process.    The  secondary  level  (7-12)  should 
be  available  for  use  next  year. 

Career  Interest  Survey  -  A  measure  of  student  career  interest 
(grades  8-11)  developed  and  scored  by  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Counselor  Time  Log  -  A  revision  of  the  iistrument  used  during 
the  first  year  of  the  Project. 

Follow -Up  Survey  -  An  instrument  used  in  the  Follow-up  Study 
Student  Conducted  Business  Simulation.     ."^^  , 

Teacher  Surveys  -  Instruments  developed  by  the  eValuatjfgii ,  team 
to  measure  the  teachers'  knowledge  of  and  ;^ttitu<iie^|oward 
career  education  and  the  Project  activities. 


Other  Process  Data  Oollection  Instruments  -  Various  instruments 
were  developed  by  the  evaluation  team  to  collect  process. data 
for  the  current  yeii  of  the  project.  ^ 
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POPULATIt)N  SELECTION 

V-  .  •     , ■  ^       Ai"  .A  . 

Students  were  selected  for  administration  of  the  varioys 
student  assessment  instruments  as  follows:    the  samplirtf" unit* 
was  the  teacher;  classes  were  selected  frofe  pajrti^^ipa^ing 
and  comparison  schools  at  the  grade  levels  shotin  below;  and,  * 
sizes  of  the  samples  were  established  during  the  site  visit 
in  early /l^ebruary,  as  was'the  procedure  for  sel^ecting  individua.l 
•classes.         <,  •  , 

The  sample^or  administration  of  the  primary  level  of  the  ^ 
SOS  and  tha  Career  Education  Questionnaire  was  selected  at  the 
third  i:rade  level.        "  * 

The  intermediate  ^ev0.  of  the  SOS  and  the  Career  Education 
Questionnaire  was  given  to  a  sample  at  the  sixth  grade  level. 

The  Career  Maturity  Inveijtory  was  given  to  secondary 
project  students.  * 

The  Career  Interest  Survey  was  already  given  to  district 
students  at  grades  8-11.  *  * 

Teachers 

All  teachers  in  the  project  schools,  were  given  two  sUrApey 
instruments  and  all  non-project  |chool  tqechers'^were  given  a 
Teacher  Survey  dealing  with  the  Community  Resources  Scheduling 
Center. 


Couuselors     ^  A 

All  CQunselors  werq  given  the  Counselor  Time  Log.  ( 

Students' 

The  ^dS  forms  were  used  to  collect  the  basic  student 
demog^hic  and  program  information  needed  for  the  project 
data  base. 

Other  Participants  /  " 

Data  from  teachers,  cbunseiors  and  the  community  were 
collected  in  the  Spring, 
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■    i  4.     EVALUATION  5IESULTS 

This  sectioh  is  organized  around  the  evaluaition 
stions  specified  in  the  evaluation  design.  Eack 
question  is  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  the 
related  evaluation  activities  and  a  presentation  of 
the  results. 
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•      How  doc^  self  concept  of  students  participating  in 

varip.us  components  of  the  Project  compare  with  students 
nationally  and  with  other  students  in  the  district? 

' '  "■  .    •  ,  •     .  ,  . 

The  Self-Observation  Scales  (SOS)  were  given  as  pre 

arid  post  tests  to  students  at  grades  3  and  6  in  all  Project 

elementary  school  and  in  various  comparison  schools. 

*' 

The  results  of  the  SOS  have  been  subjected  to  extensive 
analysis.     Pre,  post,  and  difference  scores  have  he&n  studied 
in  terms  of  such  variablet^  as  sex,  grade,  program  participation 
and  ethnic  group.    Class  rosters^  summary  tables,  and  sta- 
tistical breakdowns  have  been  generated.    At  the  time  this/ 
report  is  being  written,  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  results 
.  is  being  completed  and  will  be  submitted  to  the  Project 

Director  when,  this  .report;  is  presented.  '  '  * 

.       .    '  '  ^.  V     "       ■  •  ■  - 
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•      How  do  the  career  iUvisidn  making  skills  of  students 
participating  in  various  components  of  the  Project  , 
compare  with  students  nationally  and  with  other  students 
m  the  district?  \ 

This  question  was  postponed  until  the  1975-76 \scho61 
year  due  to  the  unavailability  of  an  adequate  measuiement! 
instrument.  •  \  ; 

"  •       ••  V  ! 

IBEX  has  completed  the  initial  development  phaseVforla 
decision  making  scale  which  will  be  available  nationally  for 
the  197S-7&  yeait.  -Therefore,  this  important  question  c^n  be 
addressed  next  year. 
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•      How  does  the  aivareness  of  an4  knowledge  about  work  of 
students  participating  in  various  components  of  the 
Project  compare  with  students  nationally? 

Two  levels  of  the  Career  Education  Cognitive  Questionnaire 
were  selected  to  answer  this  question,  based  on  the  reconunen- 
dations    contained  in  the  U.S.O.E.  Draft  Guidelines  for  the 
Evaluation  of  Career  Education  Programs. 

These  instruments,  developed  by  the  Minnesota  Research 
Coordinating  Unit,  were  late  in  delivery;  the  response  forms, 
designed  for  optical  scanning,  have  proven  to  be  uhscannable; 
and  the  technical  information  needed  for  interpreting  the 
results  has  not  yet  been  provided. 

A§^a  result »  this  question  remains  unanswered.  However, 
arrangements  are  being  made  to  have  forms  scored,  and  when 
the  promised  technical  information  is  received,  the  results 
will  be  analyzed  and  provided  to  the  Project  Director. 
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♦  'To  w1ia.t  extent  are  students  participating  in  the  Project 
aware  of  their  own  abilitif^s  and  limitations  relative  to 
the  world  of  work?  /  - 

The  Career  Maturity  Inv^tory  (CMI)  was  selected  by  .the 

district  to  provide  an  answer  to  thi>  question. 

,       *  .        I  '  ,  ■ 

-  The  CMI  was  given  to  the  students  in  the  Project  secondary 
schools.    The  tests  were  scored*  and  the  results  ^are turned  to 
the  teachers  by  the  district. 

As  a  jiart  of  its  evaluation,  IBEX  agreed  to  carry  out 
an  analysis  of  the  CMI  results  by  sex  and  by  ethnic  categories. 

The  district  provided  IBEX  with  a  magnetic  tape  of  the 
results,  and  we  have  completed  the  requested  analysis. 
Because  of  the  large  amount  of  statistical  data  involved, 
the  results  are  being  provided  under  separate  cover,  and  only 
brief  summary  is  provided  here  and  in  answer  to  the  next 
evaluation  question. 

Both  raw  scores  and  national  percentiles  w^^re  analyzed. 
To  summarize  the  answer  to  this  question,  the  percentiles 
will  be  used. 

A  total* of  3671  students  in  grades  7-12  in  three  Project 
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secondary  schools  were  included  in  the  analysis.    The  break- 
down by  sex  showed  almost  equal  numbers  of  students  (182S 
boys  and  1846  girls).    The  breakdown  by  gra^e  was  as  follows: 
6rade  Number  of  Students 

7  910 

8  882 

9  822 

10  475 

11  360 

12  ^22 

Because  the  percentile  scores  are  compute^by  grade,  it 
is  reasonable  to  look  at  the  overall  percentile  scores  as  a 
summary  of  the  CMI  results. 

The  average  percentile  scores  for  the  Project  students, 
by  subtest,  were  as  follows:  ? 

Subtest  Mean  j  Score 

Knowing  Yourself    ^  51.63 

Knowing  About  Jobs  61.73 

Choosing  a  Job  51.48 

Looking  Ahead  .  64.00 

What  Should  They  Do?  59.71 

Attitude  Scale  49.41 
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-     With  the  exception  of  the  attitude  scale,  which  is 
slightly- below  the  mean,  all  of  the  average  scores  are  above 
the  national  meajj^,  and  three  of  the  tests  are  significantly 
higher.-    With  regard  teethe  relative  standings  of  the 
three  Project  schools,  ^st^^R^^ison  students  scored  generally 
highest,  with  Clark  next  and  Wendler  the  lowest. 

These  results  clearly  show  that  the  Project  students  gen- 
erally are  aware  of  their  own  ability  and  limitations  relative 
to  the' world  of  work. 

The  ii^dividual  subtest  results  will  be  reviewed  with  the 
Project  Director  to  determine  whether  the  Program  should  be 
Strengthened  in  certain  areiais. 


f71 


Both  the  ethnic  and  sex  analyses  are  summarized  here. 
As  stated  in  the  discussion  of  the  preceding  question,  the 
complete  analyses  are  being  provided  under  separate  cover.  ^ 

With  regard  to  sex  differences,  the  girls  <1  id.  better 
than  the  boys  at  all  grade  levels,  on  all  subtests,  with 
significant  differences  at  many  grade/suttest  combinations. 

To  summarize  the  results,  the  overall  percentile  scores, 
by  sex,  are  shown  on  the  following  page. 
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Subtest 

Boys 

Girls 

Knowing  Yourself 

45.75 

57.45 

Knowing  About  Jobs 

59.99 

63.47 

Choosing  a  Job 

49.87 

53.08 

Looking  Ahead 

60.55 

1,67.39 

What  Should  They  Do? 

55.62 

63.75 

Attitude  Scale 

46.58 

52.22 

The  ethnic  analysis  was  based  on  six  categories  provided  by 
the,  district .    The  numbers  of  students  in  each  category  were 
as  .follows: 


Category 

Number  of  Students 

1 

Caucasian 

3128 

2 

Black 

215  * 

3 

Alaska  Mative:  American 

Indian  229 

4 

Asian  American 

15 

5 

Spanish  American 

22 

6 

Other 

60 

7 

Unknown 

2 

o 

Because  of  the  small  populations  for  codes  4-6,  the 
analysis  for  these  categories  provides  only  general  measures. 
However,  for  categories  1-3,  the  analysis  clearly  shows  a 
significant  difference  between  the  category  1  scores  and  those 
of  2  and  3,  with  the  category  1  scores  being  much  higher 

1  4-9 
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(i.e.  15-20  percentile  points  off^many  scores).    While  category 
2  scores  tend  to  be  higher  than  category  3,  the  differences 
are  not  always  significant. 

An  overall  analysis  by  ethnic  code,  grade,  and^school 
is  included  in  the  analysis. 
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•      What  arc  the  relationships  between  self-concept  and 

achievemjent  in  basic  skills  for  students  participating 
in  various  components  of  the  Project? 

The  analysis  of  self-concept  and  standardized  achjievement 
scores  is  not  yet  complete  and  will  ,be  provided  under  separate 
cover. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  analysis  will  confirm. IBEX' s 
Other  national  studies  which  show  strong  relationships  between 
the  dimensions  of  iself-coilcept  and  achievement.^ 

■  '  V 

'  .f 
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•     To  what  extent  were  students  who  participated  in  the 
Project  and  who  left  the  Project  schools  placed  in  paid 
occupations,  in  further  education,  or  in  unpaid  work 
that  was  consistent  with  the  current  career  choice? 

Th«  Anchorage  Borough  School  District  participated  with 
the  Alaska  Department  of  Education  in  conducting  a  student 
follow-up  survey  of  1973-74  seniors. 

i 

•  I.  . 

The  survey  forms  included  30  questions  relating-  to 

employment  and  educational  activities  subsequent  to  the 

student's  graduation  and  to  their  relationship  with  school 

courses  and  services.  ^ 

A  number  of  the  questions  were  directly  related  to  this 
evaluation  question,     (e.g.,  "How  did  you  get  your  first 
full-time  job  after  leaving  school?";  "As  best  you>|cnow, 
what  type(s)  of  job  placement^ service (s)  were  provided  by 
the  school...?!';  "To  what  extent  has  the  counseling  you 
received  in  school  been  helpful  "to  you?") 

Unfortunately,  the  response  rate  was  very  low  (12  percent 
district-Wide  and  17  percent  for  East,  the  Project  school).  As 
result,  the  responses  should  be  taken  only  as  general 
indications,  _  ^  - 


All  of  the  East  respondents  indicated  that  they  did  gel 
full-time  jobs.  However,  onlf  5  of  ;tlie  26  stated  that  they 
were  qmplp^ed  in  the  occupation  for  which  they  were  tr^^efi. 
(Se^ren  reported  employment  in  a  related  occupation  and  14/ 
reported  they  were  employed  in  a  completely  differcntN  occupa- 


tion.) 


■v 


Further,  most  of  the  respondents  to  thesurvey  (over  60  percent) 
reported  that  they  got  their  jobs  themselves  or  through 
friends  of  the  family.    Less  than  8  percent  of  the  district's 
respondents  i^di^a^ed  that  the  job- placement  services  provided 
by  the  school  helped  them^     In  fact,  20  percent. of  tjie  district's  , 
respondents  indicated  that  to  their  knowledgj|  the  school 
had  no  placement  services.  * 

A  large  number  of  respondents    (46  percent)  stated  that  voca* 
tional  teachers  helped  place  students  by  making; referrals ,  arid 
26  percent  said  that  guidance  counselors  helpcfd  students  find 
jobs. 

In  summary,  the  role  of  the  schools  in  placing  students 
in  chosen  careers  was  minimal  for  the  1973-74  seniors,  as 

'i 

measured  by  the  folloi^up  survey.    However,  the  effects  of  thjp 
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Career  Center  (opened  iiseptemb^  and  of  other  Project/ 

act  "  'ities  have  no^  as  yet  been  measured,  and  the  1973-74 

data  provides  a  base,  of  sorts,  against  which  the  continuing 
Project  activities  can  be  measured  next  year. 


•   "  To  what  extent  have  the^number  and  type  of  job  prep- 
aration opportunities  been  expanded* for  young  people 


in  grades  10  through  14? 


V      Both  the  opening  of  the  new  Career  Centfer  and  the  ydevelop- 
raent  of  career  education  curriculum  units  have  expanded  \the 
job  preparation  opportunities  of  secondary  level,  district 
students  and ^increased" their  accessability.  . 


The  extent  of  ;  this  expansion,  in  terms  of  such  a  measure 

■  ■. ,    -  '■-    .  ,       ,  ■    ■  ■  ■      •  .  ^ 

as  vStu^ient  hours,  was  not  established  for  this  year.  However, 

procedures  could  be  developed  to  quantify  this  area  for  next 

year's  (evaluation.  - 

The  following  statements' extracted 'from  the  district 's 
'Career  Center  Curriculum  Guide  will  indicate  the  district's  \ 
level  o^f  commitment  in  this  area.  / 

"Career  Center  courses  are  the  advanced  phase  erfvthe  comprV- 
hensive  secondary  school  vocational  of ferings'a.nd  are"  a  result 
of  the  Anchorage  Borough  School  District  Board  of  Education 
identifying  Career  Education  as  a  high  priority.    This  commit- 
ment to  Career  Education  is  evidenced  by  support"  df  a  develop- 
mental pfogram,K-12,  staffing  at  the  administrative  level,  and 
the  construction,  staffing,  and  equipping  of  the  Career  Education 
'   Center. . ."  . 

"The  secondary  Career  Center  courses  provide  an  opportunity  for 
•  in-depth  exploration  fo  career  options,  learning  job-entry  level 
skills,  and  on-thexiob  training.    Students  attend  th.eir  home 
high  school  half  of^the  school  day  accumulating  elective  and 
required  credits,  arid  Career  Center  courses  the  other/ half  of 
the' day. . . "  ^ 
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'•A  variety  of  work  experience  programs  are  available  to  the 
secdn<3;afy  student  allowing  him  or  her  to,  earn  credits  toward 
graduation..."  ^  /^v 

'  .  ■  .  ■        •  ^ 

••I.  Cooperative  Vocational  Work  Experience:  Provides  on-the-job 
training  at  local  business  and  agencies  after  the  student  has 
completed  a  series  of  vocational  courses  which  have  prepared 
him  for  i^iitry- level  in  a  specific  occupation.    The  student  is 
supervised  by  a  training  sponsor  from  the  business  and  a  teach- 
er-coordirt^tor  from  the  high  school.    Enrollment  in  a  class  taught 
by  the  teacher-coordinator  while  participating  in  this  cooperative 
program  is  required.  "  7*  ' 

711.  General  Work  Experience:  Students- locate  their  own  jobs  (for 
which  they  are  paid)  and  are  required  tb  be  enrolled  in  an 
occupational  seminar  course  at  the  high  school. 

"III.  Exploratory  Work  Experience:  This-  program  gives  the 
student  careers  in  an  unpaid  capacity  before  making  a  career 
decision.    The  student  is  supervised  l^y  a  program  coordinator' 
and  enrolled  in  an  occupational  sentinar  or  general  Occupations 
course  at  t^ie  high  school."  1.  h 


I 


Career  Center  Curriculum  Catalog.  (Anchorage  Borough  School 
District  Publications:  Anchorage,  Alaska,  1973).  pp.  2-3. 
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•     to  what  extent  are  personnel  in  the  Projeai^  schools 
knowledgeable  about  infusing  career  educatioa  concepts 


in  the  curriculum? 


a 


'  Two  instruments  were  used  to  answer  this  question:  a  * 
Teacher  Survey  and  an  Administrative  Questionnaire.  Copies 
of  these  instruments  are  included  as  Appendices   A  and  B. 

The  Teacher  Survey  was  designetl  to  provide  information 
relative  to  a  number  of  evaluation  questions.    It  was  sent 
to  all  Project  school  teachers  (433).    ^total  of  214r*c«Ji* 
pleted  forms  were  returned,  for  a  49.4  percent  return  rate.  The 
return  rates  for  indivi'dual  Project  schools  varied  from  100 
percent  (Nunaka  Valley)'  to  21.5  percent  (East/Benson). 


tie  first  questi( 


The  first  questions  asked  whether  the  teacher  felt  that 
(s)he  understood  the  term  "career  education."  »  The  responses, 
summarized  by  J||mentary  and  secondary  Project  schools,  were' 
as  follows: 

- — ^  ^  ^  —  ^  .-^-4-  _' 


RESPONSE 


SEC0NDARY 


ELEMENTARY 


Yes       :  " 
Not  Sure 
No 

No  Response 


90.51 
9.51 


87.01 
9.01 
3. It 
.91 
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The  same  question,  asked  whether  the  teacher  would  rather 
see  career  editcat^on  taught  as  a  separate  element  of  the 
curriculum.    The  responses  were  as  fallows: 


RESPONSE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

Yes 

22.6% 

9.  It 

Don't  Know 

23. 8 1 

15.31 

No 

52.41 

71.81 

No  Response . 

1.2t 

.  V 

3.81 

These  responses  indicate  that  not  all  the  teachers  who 
feel  they  understand  the  term  "career  education"  really  do 
understand  it.    Those  who  answered  "yes"  or  "don •t  know"  to 
the  question  are  not  presenting  a  very  realistic  position 
with  regard  to  career  education. 

The  third  item  asked  whether  they  knew  who  to  go  to  for 
assistance  in  planning  and  implementing  Career  education 
activities  a)  in  their  building,  and  b)  at  the  district  level/ 
The  responses  were  as  follows: 

a.     (in  their  building)   •  *  ^   


RESPONSE  SECONDARY  ELEMENTARY 

Yes  1001  93:91 

No  -  ,       3ai  I 

Not  Sure  .         -  '  3.01 


No  Response 
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b«     (at  the  digtrict  level)" 


RESPONSE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY 

•  Yes 

S3.6t  . 

85. St 

No 

17.8t 

6.91 

*Not  Sure 

27. 4t 

4.6) 

No  Response 

1.2t 

3.01 

It  seems  clear  from  these  responses  that  the  building 
level  lines  of  communication  are  better  than  those  bet^en  the 
district  and  the  school.    This  is  not  necessarily  bad,  since 
a  major  objective  of  the  Project  Xs  infusion  at  the  school  and 
classroom  levels. 

^Regarding  their  awareness  of  the  existing  career  education 
mod^l  develpped  by  the  district  for  the  state  of  Alaska,  the 
teachers  answered  as  follows: 

RESPONSE  SECONDARY  ELEMENTARY 

Aware  f  54. St  61. 8t 

Not  Aware  44. Ot      '  Z2.SI 

No  Response  l.Zt  5.4t  *^ 
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Considering  that  these  are  Project  teachers,  these 
responses  are  a  little  disappointing. 


In  response  to  a  questions  which  asked,  "Have  you 
received  inservice  on  the  Career  Education  Building  Plan 
for  your  school?"^  the  respondents  answered  as  follows: 


RESPONSE 

SECONDARY 

ELEMENTARY  ( 

Yes 

~-  70.21 

68.71 

No 

25.  Ot 

22.lt 

No  response 

4.8t 

9.2t 

The  responses  to  this  question  varied  a  good  deal  across 
Project  schools,  from  a  92  percent  positive  response  (Wonder  Park) 
to  an  «1  percent  negative  response  (Chester  Valley) 

Clearly,  there  are  significant  numbers  of  teachers  who 
indicate  that  they  did  not  receive  inservice  training  relative 
to  their  building  plans  for  career  education.' 

Knowledge  about  career  education  infusion  also  can  be 
measured  indirectly  in  terms  of  the  level ^of  Various  activities 
being  carried  out  by  classroom  teachers.    Item  #9  of  the  Teacher 
Survey  asked  for  the  frequency  of  use  of  15  career  education 
activities  and  techniques.    The  following  table  summarizes 
\  the  responses  by  secondary  and  elementary  level  Project  schools'. 
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1 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  u'Seful  infornjation  in  the 

■ 

preceding  table,  and  it  should  be  reviewed  carefully.  The 

1 

overall  picture  is  one  of  a  high  level  of  utilization  of 

career  education  activities,  with  the  elenentarv  teachers 

..!  '.■• 

1 

having'  the  edge  in  mo^t  categories.. 

In  summary,  the  Project  teachers'  knowledge  of  career 

education  infusion  can  be  rated  high  in  terms  of  actual  class- 

room 

activities  being  carried  out.    However,  their  knowledge 

of  the  conceptual  basis,  the  Career  Education  Model,  and  the 

Building  Plans,  leaves  room  for  some  improvement.    Classroom  ^ 

activities  can  be  carried  out  more  effectively  if  the  concepts 
of  infusion  are  well  understood,  and  the  operational  model 
and  implementation  plans  are  known  and  utilized. 

1 

The  Administrative  Questionnaire  was  used  to  survey  Project 

school  administrators,  counselors,  building  representatives. 

■ 

and/building  coordinators.    The  42  returns  were  as  follows: 

■ 

:  i  /  ' 

RESPONDENTS                            SECONDARY  ELEMENTARY 

I 

/ 

1 

i  1 

Administrators      ^                    6           <  10 
Counselors                                S  . 
Building  Representatives           -  18 
Building  Coordinators               3  - 

-4 

1 
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Because  of  the  large  number  of  items  on  the  form  and 
the  generally  high  values  given  by  the  respondents,  individual 
items  will  not  be  presented  here  in  detail.    However,  the  " 
completed  forms  and  summary  tables  developed  by  the  evaluation 
team  will  be  provided  to  the  Project  Director  for  his  review. 

With  regard  to  the  knowledge  of  Project  teachers  about 
career  education  concepts-,  roles,  and  activities,  the  respon- 
dents generally  rated  the  teachers  high  (about  80  on  a  scale 
of  100).    However,  the  level  of  activ^  implementation  by  teachers 
was  rated  soraeivhat  lower,  particularly  at  the  secondary  level. 

The  knowledge  of  administrators  and  building  representatives 
also  was  rated  highly,  with  average  ratings  between  80  and  90. 

To  summarize  the  answer  to  this  evaluation  question  concern- 
ing the  knowledge  of  personnel  in  Project  schools  about  infusing 
carper  education  concepts  in  the  curriculum:    the  teachers', 
administrators',  and  staff's  knowledge  levels  appear  generally 
to  be  high.    Specific  areas,  such  as  the  building  plans  and 
Career  Education  ^fbdel,  need  further  attention  through  inservice 
programs . 
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•  To  what  extent  arc  personnel  in  the  Project  schools 
exhibiting  positive  attitudes  toward  the  concept  of 
career  education?    *  - 


The  responses  and  remarks  provided  by  Project  teachers 
on  the  Teicher  Survey  a'nd  the  responses  to  a  number  of  items 

*  V    .  -  ■  . 

on  the  Administrative  Questionnaire  were  used  to  answer  this 
question!. 

Item  #13  on  the  Teacher  Survey  asked  l^e  teachers  to 
rate  the  overall  Project.    The  responses  are  summarized 
for  secondary  and  elementary  teacher^: 


1^' 


^  '         Secondary  Elementary 

Excellent  10.71  7'.6t^ 

Good  46.41  45. 8t 

Fair  21.41  24. 4t 

Poor  3.6t  3. It 

No  Response  17.91  '  19.1* 

With  just  over  half  of  the  Project  teachers  rating  the 
Project  as  excellent  or  good,  there  obviously  are  problems 
in  terms  of  the  teachers'  perceptions  of,  and  attitudes  toward, 
the  Project. 

Although  it  can  be  argued  that  **career  education"  and 
the  Project  itself  caA  be  separated,  it.  remains  a  fact  that 
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the  Project  helps  to  define  and  actualize  the  concept,  and 
if  the  teachei's  are  not  liappy  with  the  Project  thoy  aren't 
happy  wi'tTi  the  District's  concept  of  "career  education." 

Remarks  made  by  the  teachers  on  the  Survey  forms  in- 
cl,udcd  many  positive  comments  regarding  Project  staff,!  but 
th'cr  negative  comments  were  somewhat  more  frequent  and  cen- 
tered around  the  amount  of  paperwork  involved,  poor  central 
office  coordination,  lack  of  time  to  implement,  and  inade- 
quate  materials  and  resources. 

Respondants  to  the  Administrative  Questionnaire  rated 
teachers'  support  of  the  Career  Education  Project  at  an 
average  of  about  75  on  a  scale  of  100;    The  acbiinistrative 
staffs  got  a  higher  average  rating  (about  90)  ,  Bvjt  individual 
ratings  varied  a  good  deal.  - 

In  summary,  the  attitudes  of  Project  teachers  generally 
are  more  positive  than  negative  toward  the  Project,  but  not 
by  all  that  much.    There  are  numerous  operating  difficulties 
which  arc  creating  negative  feelings.    So  probably  it  ^s 
true  that  most  teachers  would  support  the  "concept"  of  oareer 
education,  but  that  doesn't  mean  much  if  they  don't  actively, 
support  its  implementation. 

Administrators  and  sldff  seem  to  be  more  supportive,  but 
there  really  isn't  enough  evidence  to  put  a  firm  value  on  the 
overall  attitude  toward  *the  Project. 


*   .                   .              •  ■  ■ — ^ — - 

1. 

>s  ,_    ■     .  '   . 
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It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  however/  that'all 

new 

pro- 

grams  cause  readjustments  in  existing  structures » 
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•      To  what  extent  li^4fce  curreVit  procedure  for  evaluating 

unit  implementation  of  career  educatioi^  concepts  effective? 

,  •  Evaluation,  of  the,  unit  implementation  of  the  carefer 
^>^ucatign  concepts  should  encompass  two  vital  aspects ,  that  • 
of  process  and  product  Evaluation.    The  development  of  the 
career  education  units  was  not  examined  this  year  by  the 
evaluation  tea^  in  sufficient  detail  to  allow  us  to  provide 
•an  adequate  answer  to  this  question.  "  " 

-/Vn  evaluation  of  the  leisure  center  was  made,  after  a' 
short  implement^Xipn.    This  evaluation  focused  on  five<^areas; 
1)     teachers'  use  of  materials; 
"    ff     .2)    students •  enjoyment  of  materials ; 

3)    materials  as  worthwhile  educational  supplements; 


4)  field  testing  of  rt^terails  tf>^^  and, 

5)  additional*  comments.  Ay 

The sp  are  product  concerns .  and  fail  to  p^rovide  nee,ded  information 
for  ctfnient  revision. "^The  information  returned  was*  effective  in  * 
determ\^ning  that  teachers  like  the  materials  and  wanted  to 
continue  their  use,  but  felt  they  wene  provided  too  late  in 
the  year,  ^ 

As  the  unit  implementation  process  expands  next  year,  it. 
will  be  necessary  for  the  evaluation  team  to  work  with  . the  ^ 
Project  Director  to  develop  an  effective  unit  evaluation  process. 
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•   How  consistent  are  counselor  efforts  in  guidance  and 
counseling  programs  in  assisting  students  to  increase 
^    their  skills  m  planning  and  decision  making? 

Two  instruments  provided  information  to  answer  Ahis 
question:    a  student  survey  and  the  Counselor  Time  nog. 

The  student  survey  was  an  interview  guide  used  wfQi._s^ 
sample  of  students  from  the  secondary  Project  schools. 
(See  Appendix      for 'a  copy  of.  the  survey  form.) 

The  numbers  of  students  in  the  survey,  by  school  and 
grade-,  w|re  as  follows:  f 
School 


Grade 
8 


11 


Clark 

Wendler 

East/Benson 


10 
10 
6 


10 

n 

5 


10 
9 
6 


12 


Although  the  survey  covered  a  number  of  areas,  ther^ 
were  three  items  directly  related  to  this  evaluation  question 
When  asked  whether  they  felt  jfree  to  talk  with  the  guidance 
cot^nselors  about  problems  relating  to  career^,  the  students 
responded  very  positively.    In  all  of  the  schools  and  at  all 
'grad%  lejrels,  the  majority  of  students  answered  "yes." 
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In  response  to  a  question  as  to  whether  counseling 
had  been  helpful,  the  responses  varied  by  school  and  grade. 
Responses  at  East/Benson  were  the  most  positive,  with  Clark 
and  Wearier  showing  more  or  less  neutral  responses.     In  terms 
of  grade  level,  7,  9,  and  11  showed  positive  average  responses 
and  8  showed  a  somewhat  negative  response  level. 

When  asked  the  more  specific  question,  "Do  you  think 
counselors  have  helped  you  to  plan  for  and  decide  on  career 
opportunities?",  the  responses  tended  to  be  negative.  At 
Clark,  grade  7  responses  were  very  negative,  grade  8  were 
Somewhat  negative,  and  grade  9  responses  were  about  neutral. 
At  Wendler,  grade  7  responses  were  generally  positive,  but 
grade  8  was  very  low  and  grade  9  was  neutral.    At  Wendler, 
grade  7  responses  were  generally  positive,  but  grade  8  was 
very  low  and  grade  9  also  averaged  somewhat  negative. 

The  Counselor  Time  Log  results,  based  on  a  week  in  April, 
bring  out  some  inbMPe^ting  facts  relating  to  the  time  being 
spent  on  various  activities.    The  results  for  the  district, 
for  nonrproject  schools  and  for  the  Project  schools,  are 
shown  in^the  table  on  the  following  pagie. 
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It's  rather  depressing  to  note  that  the  average  percentage 
of  time  spent  on  career  coi*n$eling  for  the  Project  school 
counselors  was  only  2  percent.    What  mak^es  this  low  percentage  even 
^worse  i*   the  fact  that  non-Project  counselors  spent  an  average^ 
of  4.8  percent  of  their  time  on  career  counseling.    In  fact,  non-Pro- 
ject counselors  spent  more  time  on  all  counseling  functions 
thajj  did  Project  counselors.  4 

An  objective  for  counselors  to  spend  25  per  cent  of  their 
time  01)  group  guidance  and  counseling  was  not  even  approached. 

Obviously  the  Project  counselors  are  not  in  the  placement 
business,  as  the  .3  percent  indicates,  nor  do  they  spend  much  time 
on  inservice  training  (another  .3  percent).    Total  direct  con- 
tact activities  accounted  for  about  33  percent  of  the  Project 
counselors'  time,  compared  to  about  40  percent  for  non-Project 
counselors # 

in  nummary,  the  efforts  of  Project  school  counselors  in 
assisting  students  to  increase  skills  in  planning  and  decisio^ 
making  are  pretty  consistent.    Unfortunately,  the  indicated 
level  is  consistently  16w,  and  this  area  of  the  Project  does  not 
seem  to  be  operating  efficiently. 
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•  To  what  extent  are  information  materials  available  and 
utilized  by  students  to  obtain  knowledge  about  various 
careers? 

Both  the  Teacher  Survey  and  the  StudeAt  Survey  provided  data 
to  answer  this  question. 

Item  #9  of  the  Teacher  Survey  gives  the  level  of  usage  of 
various  career  education  activities.    Among  these  are  the  use 
of  library  materials,  audio- visual  resources,  displays,  and  career 
education  materials. 

9 

At  the  elementary  level,  these  activities  were  carried  out 
by  about  three- fourths  of  the  Project  teachers.    At  the  secondary 
level,  even  more  teachers  carried  out  career  education  activities 
(80-90  percent). 

The  Student  Survey  at  the  secondary  Project  schools  showed^ 
that  access  to  career  education  materials  and  information  was 
very  easy  forietudents  at  Clark, and  acceptable  at  East/Benson 
and  Wendler.     In  terms  cf  grade 'levels,  7th  and  11th  graders 
indicated  the  access  was  easiest  for  them.    Also,  when  asked  if 
there  were  career  areas  about  which  they  could  get  little  or  no 
information,  most^  students  indicated  that  there  were  none. 
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When  asked  if  they  actually  used  career  education 
materials  available  to  them,  the  students  geneyaj^ly  indicated 
that  they  did.    The  greatest  levels  of  usage  were  at  grades 
9  and  11.  - 

In  response  to  a  question  on  the  currency  of  available 
information,  the  responses  were  mixed. 

In  summary,  career  educatflon  materials  are  being  made 
available  and  are  being  used  at  a  generally  high  level,  with 
the  usage  increasing  with  grade  level.    However,  comments  from 
teachers  and  students  indicate  the  need  for  additional  materials 
does  exist. 
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•      To  what  extent  is  the  process  and  delivery  system  for 
identification  and  utilization  of  community  resources 
effective  in  assisting  classroom  teachers  to  infuse 
career  education  concepts  into  the  curriculum? 

To  answer  this  question^  a  Teacher  Questionnaire  was 
developed  and  sent  to  all  District  classroom  teachers.  In 
addition,  a  Community  Surrey  included  a  number  of  items 
related  to  this  question. 

The  Teacher  Questionnaire  consisted  of  13  questions 
dealing  With  the  teachers'  knowledge  and  use  of,  and  attitude  . 
toivard,  the  Scheduling  Center.     (A  copy  of  the  Questionnaire 
is  included  as  Appendix  C  . ) 

Of  the  1,600  questionnaires  sent  out,  824  were  returned  ■ 
cpmpleted:    W  by  Project  teachers  and  617  by  non -Project 
teachers.    The  District -wide  return  rate  was  Sl.S  percent. 

• 

Because  the  Project  pachers  had  more  exposure  to  the 
Center,, the  Project  and  non-Project  responses  to  a  number  of 
the  questions  were  studied  separately. 

Based  on  the  teachers'  responses  to  items  #1,  12,  and 
*4  (dealing  with  their  awareness  of  and  use  of  the  Center), 
it  was  found  that  for  Project  teachers,  90.  3  percent  wore  aware 
of  the  Center,  ana  47.3  percent  actually  used  the  Center  at 
least  once  last  year.  (f. 
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The  awareness  level  of  teachers  regarding  the  Center 
was  pretty  even  across  Project  schools.    However,  the  usage 
level  varied  from  100  percent  (Creekside  Park)  to  16.7  percent 
(Ptarmigan),  .  , 

For  the  non-Project  teachers,  83,1  percent  were  aware  of 
the  Centei^and  36,8  percent  used  its  services  at  least  once 
last^  year, 

. 

The  date  regarding  awareness  of  and  use  of  the  Center 
is  summarized  in  the  following  illustration.    Four  categories 
of  responses  are  presented: 

A.  Aware  of  the  Center  and  used  all  resources  scheduled 
by  the  Center  for  the  teacher; 

B.  Aware  of  t'he  Center  and  used  only  some  of  the 
resources  scheduled  by  the  Center  for  the  teacher; 

C,  Aware  of  the  Center,  but  did  not  request  any  re- 
sources;  and 

D,  Not  aware  of  the  Center,  ^ 
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Awareness  of  and  Use  of 
THE  COMMUNITY  RESOURCES  SCHEDULING  CENTER 

 By  District  teachers 

(I  of  Teachers  by  Category) 


Pro 

f 


At^rare 
90. 3« 


i 


100 


90 


80 


70 


60 


50 


40 


30 


20 


Not 
~  Aware  ' 
0  9.71 


get  TRflfiinrs 


A=35.7* 


B-11.6* 


C-43.0* 


I>»9.7I 


Use 
\  47.3* 


J 
1 


No  Use 
52.71 


Non-Prc^ectJCeachers 


Aware 
83.lt 


Not 
Aware 
16. 9« 


A»26.9I 


B»9.8« 


C-46.41 


D-16.91 


Use 
36. 8« 


No  Use 
f63.2« 
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It  is  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  District  teach- 
ers are  aware  of  the  Center  and^^that  a  significant  number 
acturall/  used  its  services  last  year.    It  also  is  clear  that 
the  Project  teachers  were  more  aware  of  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Center's  services  than  were  the  non-Project 
teachers. 

Given  this  basic  data^  it  was  possible  to-4oak  at  the 
reasons  why  teachers  did  and  did  not  use  the  Center  and  to 
examine  their  feelings  about  the  use  of  community  resources 
in  general  and  the  role- of  a  centralized  scheduling  center. 

For  this  part  of  the  analysis^  all  Project  teachers 

j 

responding  to  the  questionnaire  were  combined  into  one  group. 

Those  teachers  who  were  aware  of  the  Center  but  did  not 
request  any  community  resources  last  year  were  asked  to  indi- 
cate why  they  did'^not  use  the  Center's  services*.    The  results 
were  as  follows:  '  .    ^  ^ 

22r61  -  no  need" far  community  resources; 

13.11  -  too  much  trouble  to  schedule  or  coordinate; 

10.41  -  made  their  own  arrangements; 
6.81  -  transportation  not  available; 
5.71  -  not  enough  time;  and 

20.21  -  combinations  of  the  a^ove  reasons. 
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The  remaining  21.lt  was  made  of  a  large  number  of  re* 
sponses  such  as:    latk  of  communication »  others  did  it  for 
them  (e.g.,  team  teachers),  too  late  iir^ar  to  starts  d^d 
not  know  how  to  integrate  into  curriculum,  needed  resources 
not  available,  didn't  know  how  to  specify  needs. 


The  results  indicate  that  there  is  room  for  improve- 
ment in  "seHing"  the  effectiveness  of  community  resources 
and  in  working  out  scheduling  problems. 

;  Additional  information  is  available  from  those  teachers 
who  requested  community  resources  from  the  Center  but  did 
n6t  use  all  of  scheduled  resources. 

'    Their  responses  are  summarized  as  follows: 

12.01  -  conflicts  with  other  scheduled  activities 

IQ.OI  -  changed  mind,  not  nee  did 
t 

8.31  -  resource  cancelled  or  not  available  on  agreed 
upoii  date  \ 

6.8t  -  transportation  not  available 

28.61  -  combinations  of  the  above  reasons 

The  remaining  34.31  was  made  of  a  large  number  of  comments 

such  as:  inappropriate  grade  level;  outdated  materials;  too 

much  red  tape;  J/ack  of  communication  with  Center;     top  late 

>J:^  ..." 

in  the  year^  others  took  care  of  it.  .  .  .^<....^ 
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These  results  further  bring  out  the  problems  of  scheduling 
'and  t'ransportat  However,  it  should  be  noted  that  there 

was  no^single  })roblem  area  of  a  ••universal"  nature,  and 
the  responses  seem  to  reflect  the  kinds  of  problems'^  found 
in  any  system  of  this  nature.  v 

The  respondents  alsio  were  asked^^whlit  their  primary 
reiisons  were  for  using  community  resources  last"  year 
(regardless  of  whether  they  used  thfc  Center's  services). 
Their  responses  are  summarised  as  foll|>ws: 
10.7%  -  to  provide  career  informati6n 
4.8t  *  to  assist  in  teaching  basic  concepts 
4. It  -  to  provide  current  information 
3.9%  -  to  provide  career  information 
65.11  -  combinations  of  the  above  reasons 
The  remaining  22. It  were  made  up  of  such  reasons  as:  something 
different;  required ;  student  interest ;  practical  experience; 
capabilities  of  specific  resource  people;  assist  in. teaching; 
basic  skills;  reinforce  need  for  basic  skills;  provide 
expert  testimony;  emphasize  relationships  of  basic  skills  to 
career  exploration/prepartion. 

The  responses  to  this  question  indicate  a  broad  base  for 
the  use  of  community  resources ^  with  no  single  overriding 
factor. 
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A  critical  question  is  to  what  degree  wei^  the  teachers 
satisfied  with  the  community  resources  they  utilized.  The 
teachers  using  community  resources  responded  as  follows: 
78.8%  -  generally  satisfied;  ' 
16.8%  -  satisfied  to  some  extent;  and,  ^ 
4.4%  -  not  satisfied.     '  /  > 

Although  there  are  no  "standards"  against  which  these 
responses  can  be  measured,  the  results  seem  to  be  very  posi- 
tive. ^ 


A  question  on  the  use  of  follow-up  activ^rties  by  teach- 
ers to  support  the  community  resources  yielded  the  following 
responses : 

class  discussions;  and, 

multiple  responses  consisting  of  class  discussions, 
library  audio- visual  resources,  role vplaying 
.and  simulations. 

The  remainiag  6.4  percent  was  made  up  of  response^ such  as 
personal/ contacts,  £ield  trips,  art  activities. 

Although  most  of  the  respondants  indicated  various  fol- 
low-up  activities,  there  is  no  direct  measure  of  the  "infu- 
sion," level  of  the  community  resourdfe.    This  area  needs 
further  study.  ^ 
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When  asked  what  advantages  they  believe  a  centralized 
scheduling  center  provided  to  them,  the  teachers  responded 
as  follows: 

8.0*  -  avoids  numerous  overlapping  calls  to  specialized 

resources i 
7. Si  -  no  advantages; 

5.0V  -  greater  variety  of  resources  available; 
4.61  -  eliminates  need  for  keeping  own  resource  list; 
3.01  -  reduces  the  interference  of  the  scheduling  pro- 
cess with  teaching  activities; 
68.41  -  combinations  of  factors;  and 
3.51  -  various  other  ^^vantages. 

These  results  show  a  general  acknowledgement  of  the 
advantages  of  a  centralized  scheduling  center,  but  theydo 
not  reflect  any  single  primary  factor.  /  1 

In  response  to  a  request  for  suggestions  for  improving 
the  operation  of  the  Center,  237  teachers  (28.8%)  provided 
one  or  more  suggestions,  as  follows: 

18.11  -  better  communications; 

14.31  -  no  real  suggestions,  generally  ^tisfi^d; 
10.4t  -  more  efficient  scheduling;  \  J 

8.9t  -  better  coordination/organization; 

8.91  -  keep  teachers  informed  of  current  resources 
.  available; 


7.2%  -  better  transportation;  ■  ">  ^ 

5,1%  -  discontinue  it;  and 
4,6%  *  cataloguing  resources. 

Other  significant  comments  included:    start  earlier  in 
the  year;  operate  in  the  summer;  provide  materials  and 
films;  sell  it  to  the  administrative  staff;  a,nd  get  a  bigger 
staff  to  operate  it.  ' 

These  suggestions  reflect  the  previously  noted  problems 
of  Communications,  scheduling,  and  transportation.  They 
also  raise  some  additional  points  for  consideration  by  the 
Project  sta: 

In  order  to  get  a  better  picture  of  the  usage  patterns 
for  community  resources;  the  teachers  were  asked  to  indicate 
how  many  resources  they  utilized  last  year.    The  responses 
were  as  fallows:  ^  * 

5.3%  -  more  than\o; 
6.2%  -  from  6  to  10;  ^ 
42.2%  -  from  1  to  5;  and 
46.3%  -  none.  ^ 

The  '*none"  category  is  somewhat  lower  than  the  percent 
age  of  teachers  not  using  the  Center  (as  discussed  at  the 
beginning  of  this  section),  reflecting  the  fact  that  some 
teachers  are  using  community  resources  \>ri thou t  the  involve- 
ment of  the  Center..  ■    "  . 
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It  is  also  significant  that  ll.St  of  the'  teachers  indi- 
cated that  they  used  six  or  more  community  resources  last 
year.  / 

A  Teacher  Survey,  already  discussed  in  other  sections 
of  this  report,  included  two  items  which  directly  relate  to 
the  level  of  use  of  the  Center  by  Project  teachers.  ' 

Items  9F  and  9G  asked  for  the  frequency  of  use  of  com- 
munity  resources  "via  the  scheduling  center"  and  "other  than 
thrdugh  the  Center,"  respectively.  * 

The  responses,  summarized  by  secondary  and  elementary 

level  Project  schools  were  as  follows:  ' 

Secondary 
Via  Center  Other 

10*7%             8.34  No  response 

-  Nearly  every  day 

4.8*V  At  least  1/wL 


Elementary 
Via  Center  Other 
11.51 


10. 7t 


.^^¥■•■•■2.41 
11.91 
28.5% 
46. 5t 


13.51       At  least  1/mo./ 
33.31       Four  \imes/year 
40.lt  Never 


2.0« 
5.3t 
48.91 
32.34 


2.0t 
6.2t 
51. 1|- 
30.01 


Three  important  points  can  be  made  regarding  this  data. 
First,  it  is  consistant  with  the  Center  usage  data  obtained 
from  the  Teacher  Questionnaire  presented  at  the  beginning  of 
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this  section.    Second,  "outside"  arrangements  for  community 
resources  have  an  edge  over  Center  use.    And,  third,  elemen- 
tary school  usage  of  community  resources  is  greater  than 
secondary  school  usage. 

The  teachers  also  were  asked  on  the  Teacher  Questionnaire 
whether  they  believed  that  the  use  of  community  resources  is 
effective  in  providing  students  with  career  and  suBject  * 
related  information: 
79. St  -  said  yes ; 

1.8%  -  didn't  know; 
10.8%  -  said  no;  and 
7.9%  -  didn't  answer  the  question. 

When  asked  whether  they  believed  that  a  centralized 
scheduling  center  is  an  effective  and  efficient  means  of  pro- 
viding teachers  with  access  to  needed  community  resources, 
they  responded  as  follows:  •  ^ 

■  f. 

59.9%  -  said  yes; 
20.6%  -  didn't-know; 
10.4%  -  said  no;  and 
9.1%  -  didn't  answer  the  question. 

The  Teacher  Questionnaire  looked  at  the  Center  from  the 
teachers'  point  of  view.  .A  community  survey  instrument  was 
developed  to  get  the  opinions  of  community  organizations  and 
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individuals  who  worked  with  the  Center  last  year. 

A  number  of  the  items  on  the  survey  form  are  directly 
related  to  the  question  of  the  effectiveness  of  the  Center. 
(A  copy  of  the  form  in  included  as  Appendix   D.)  ' 

A  total  of  301  survey  forms  were  sent  out.    Of  those, 

« 

106  (35.24)  were  returned. 

'  '  t' 

Three  items  dealt  with  administrative  arrangements. 
The  first  (item  #4)  asked  whether  written  confirmation  of 
resources  scheduled  through  the  Center  was  received. 

This' question  caused  some  confusion,  since  many  of  the 
respondents  had  received  telephone  rather  than,  written  con- 
firmation.   The  responses  were  as  follows: 

28. 3t  -  always  received  written  confirmation; 

16.1*  -  usually  received  written  confirmation; 

10.41  -  seldom  received  written  confirmation;  and 

45.2%  -  never  received  written  confirmation. 

In  addition,  20.8*  inidcated  that  they  had  received 
telephone  confirmation. 

If  the  Center's  procedure 'is  to  provide  written  confirma 
tion  of  scheduled  resources,  a  lot  of  folks  aren't  getting  , 
the  word,  and  many  respondents  felt  that  written  confirmation 
wa&  needed. 
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The\  second  administrative  item  (IS)  dealt  with  whether 
the  f irm  br  organization's  participants  received  classified* 
tion  from  ^he  teacher  regarding  the  specific  assistance  or 
needed. 

Most  of  the  respondents  seemed  fairly  satisfied.  There 
were  a  few  who  noted  that  they  had  to  contact  the  teacher 
themselves.    The  responses  are  as  follpws: 

54.71  -  always  received  classification;  ' 

25.51  -  usually  received  classification; 

12.3*  -  seldom  received  classification;  and 

7.51  -  never  received  classification. 

The  last  administrative  item  (#6>  asked  whether  the 
scheduling  arrangements  made  by  the  Center  were  acceptably. 
Generally,  the  respondents  were  satisfied.    A  few  were  angry 
because  the  classes  did  not  keep  their  appointments.  The 
responses  were  as  follows: 

64.71  -  always  acceptable; 
27.71  -  usually  acceptable; 
1.01  -  seldom  acceptable;  and 
7.6t  -  never  acceptable. 

Two  items  were  directly  related  to  the  effectiveness  of 
the  delivery  of  resources  to  the  students. 
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Item  #7  asked  whether  the  students  included  in  the 
scheduled  ad^ivities  appeared  to  understand  the  purpose'  of 
the  activities. 

This  item  created  a  lot  of  comments.    In  general,  the 
respondents  f^lt  that  the  students  often  were  too  young  for^ 
good  comprehension.    Several  respondents  indicated  that  the 
students  seemed  apathetic  toward  the  activity.    The  responses 
were  as  follows : 

33.0*  -  students  always  understand; 
63.2%  -  students  usual l>r-understand ; 
1.0%  -  students  seldom  understand;  and 
2.8%  -  students  never  understand. 


Item  #8  asked  whether  the  classroom  instructor (s) 
ro:s^ponsible  for  the  students  assisted  with  communicating  and 
or  relating  the  organization's  message. 

« 

The  responses  generally  were  quite  positive.  Several 
respondents  said  that  they  didn't  expect  the  teacher  to  know 
anything  about  their  business.    A  few  complained  that  the 
teacher  left  discipline  to  them.    Another  few  said  that,  the 
teachers  were  r-cally  interested  in  the  activity  and  created 
a  positive  atmosphere.    The  responses  were  as  follows: 

59. 6t  -  teacher  always  assisted; 

31. St  -  teacher  usually  assisted; 
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7.0»  -  teacher  seldom  assisted;  and 
1.9%  -  teacher  never  assisted. 

! 

One  final  item  (#3)  was  indirectly  related  to  the  effec 
tiveness  of  the  Center.    It  asked  whether  the  organization 
had  received  additional  requests  for  resources  not  arranged 
through  the  Center. 

Many  of  the  respondents  indicated  one  or  more  such  re- 
quests, and  the  totals  were  as  follows: 
.  1S2  -  class  discussion  leaders; 
13S  -  elementary  awareness  field  trips;  and 
90  -  exploration  field  trips. 

The  significant  factor  here  is  that  many  of  the  respon- 
dents stated  that  the  outside  requests  were  the  result  of  a 
visit  scheduled  through  the  Center. 

A  number  of  points  can  be  made  to  summarize  the  answer 
to  this  evaluation  question  regarding  the  effectiveness  of 
the  Community  Resources  Scheduling  Center. 

First,  it  is  clear  that  the  use  of  community  resources 
is  considered  by    the  teachers  to  be  of  value.    Also,  the 
support  for  a  centralized  scheduling  center  is  strong,  but 
there  is  some  indecision  on  the  part  of  many  teachers.  This 
may  reflect  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  not,  as  yet, 
used  the  Center. 
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The  level  of  awareness  concerning  the  Center  is  very 
high  among  District  teachers,  and  particularly  among  Project 
teachers.    However,  the  level  of  use  is  much  lower  and  "out- 
side" arrangements  for  resources  is  at  a  comparaSX^  level. 
This  may  be  due  in  part  to  the  newness  of  the  operation. 
Also,  it  should  be  no^d  that  of  the  teachers  who  did  use  the 
Center, *a  significant  number  used  it  six  or  more  times. 

Those  teachers  who  were  aware  of  the  Center  but  did  not 
use  it  last  year  gave  various  reasons,  but  there  was  no 
clear  underlying  factor. 

The  users  of  the  Center  generally  showed  strong  satis- 
faction with  its  services.    However,  their  suggestions  re- 
flected a  number  of  important  concerns.    These  related  to 
administrative  "red  tape,?'  scKeduling  conflicts,  lack  of 
transportation,  insufficient  Center  -staff,  and  a  need  for  more 
information  on  current  resources  available  through  the  Center. 

The  teachers'  responses  regarding  follow-up  activities 
indicated  that  various  activities  were  being  used,  but  there 
was  -no  direct  measure  of  the  degree  of  "infusion"  of  the 
community  resources  into  the  curriculum. 

The  community  organizations  which  responded  to  the 
survey  indicated  strong  support  for  the  Center.    However,  they 
emphasized  the  need  for  better  scheduling  and  contact  proce- 
dures. 
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With  regard  to  the  students'  understanding  of  the  activi 
ties  offered,  the  community  respondents  generally  felt  that 
the  students  comprehended  the  purpose  of  the  activity.  Never 
theless,  there  were  a  number  of  respondents  who  felt  that  the 
students  were'  too  young  to  understand  what  was  presented. 
The  respondents  also  felt  that  the  attitude  of  the  teacher 
was  a  major  factor  ^  the  level  of  student  interest  and  under 
standing. 


o     To  what  extent  i^s,  the  community  knowledgeable  about  and 

receptive  to  the  system  of  delivery  of  community  resource^ 

This  question  is  subsidiary  to  the  preceding  one  on  the 
effc^ctiveness  of  the  Community  Resources  Scheduling  Center. 

The  Cominunity  Survey  discussed  in  the  preceding  section 
of  this  report  included  two  items  (#9  and  #10)  which  directly 
address  this  question. 

In 'response  to  the  question  of  whether  thejf  believed 
that'  a  centralized  scheduling  center  is  beneficial  to  the 
control  of  resoiirce^^  provided  to  the  schools, 
83.5*  said  it  was  very,  beneficial , 
1.1%  said  is  was  somewhat  benei^icial, 
7.2%  said  it  was  satisfactory ,  and 
1.11  said  it  was  of  little  benefit. 


When  asked  whether  they  would  be  willing  td  continue 
providing  resources  to  the  St:4iools  on  a  scheduled  basis ,  they 
responded  asf follows: 

80. 2t  definitely  would  be  willing  to  continue, 
16.2%  possibly  would  be  willing  to  continue^,  and 
3.6%  did' not  know. 

With  regard  to  their  knowledge  about  the  Ccnter>  the 
responses  to  the  entire  survey,  including  the  many  comments 
and  suggestions,  clearly  reflected  the  community  organizations' 
sound  knowledge  of  the  Center  and  its  operation. 
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1  ■ 

•      What  progress  was  made  in  developing  and  implementing 
a  personal  assessment  program  at  the  ninth'grade  .level? 

The  materials  development  has  progressed,  but  .there 
has  been  limited  implementation.    The  Pupils'  Poteiftial 
Lab  was  implemented  at  Wendler  Jr.  High.    The  Lab' involves 
pafents,  faculty,  and  students',  and  is  designed  to  facilitate 
career  decision  making. 

The  materials  developed  include  two  booklets.    One  is 
a  Pupils'  Potential  Lab  Directory,  which  identifies  each 
adult  staff  member  at  Wen^er,  his  or  her  occupation,  and 
over  one" hundred  interests.    The  second, booklet  is  a  staff 
packet.    This  describes  the  program  rationale,  objectives, 
and  activities  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 

No  evaluatij>n  of  %he  developed  materials  was  reviewed; 

"  '  • 

however^  materials  develbped  reflect  a  variety  of ' techniques 
and  much  research.    No  data  were  presented  to  indicate 
the  number  of  students  using  the  materials. 
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•     How  effective  were  the  unit  plans  of  Project  schools 
in. terms  of  the  allocation  of  Project  funds  -for' career 
education  activities? 


The  results  of  the  Teacher  Survey  and  Administrative 
Questionnaire  provided  process  data  for  this  question.  Infor- 
matiy  regarding  'Student  outcomes  could  not  ,be  tied  directly 
to  the  unit  plans,  so  it  is  not  possible  to  provide  direct 
measures  of  plan  effectiveness  in  terms  of  s,tudent  outcomes.  ' 

As  noted  in  a  pr/eyious  section  of  this  lep^rt,  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  Project  teachers  indicated  they  had  not  received 
inservice  on  their  unit  plan.  Nevertheless,  a  review  of  unit 
plans  by  the  evaluation  team,  as  well  as  the  high  level  of 
school  and  classroom  career  education  activities  carried  out 
during  the  year  and  the* comments*  of  administrative  staff  members 
regarding  the  implementation' of  these  plans,  indicates  that  the 
plans  generally  were  effective  in' allocating  Project  resources 
at  the  unit  level. 


/ 
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•      What  were  ithe  results  of  1the  field  testing  of  teacher 
developed  instructional  units  and  the.K-3  activity 
book,  in  terms  ^f  student  outcomes  and  ajcceptance  by 
teachers?  ^  < 

■  ,  .  -i  '  *  ^ 

The  evaliiatioiv  t(^Sim  kid  not  examine  in  detail  the  results 
of  the  field 'testing  this  year.    Building  Representatives  and 
other  Project  .staff  reported  on  the  mini-grants  and  instruction 
ai  unit  develqpment  in  the  Project  administfational  reports 

No  foriAoJ  evaluation  design  was  developed  for  this  area 
this  year,  du^^o  the  level  of  effort  required  in  other  high 
priority  areasj.  ^  .  \ 


r 
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o.  '  What  was  the  level  of  participation  in  the  inservice 
training  program?  *  . 

To  indicate  the  level\of  participation,  the  inservice^ 
program  between  September  1,  1974,  and  May  31,  197Sr,  was 
•  reviewed.     Inservice  provided  assis-tance  to  subject  ma|ter 
consultants,  elementary  and  secondary  librarians,  el^^mentary 
and  secondary  teachers  and  elementary  and  secondary  Principals 
T  in  understanding  career  education  iiKthe  ABSD,    This  indicates 
\y.  3L"[MjS^^fy^~^^^  from  a  wide  range  of  SiChool  . 

jjerspnnel  at  all  levXJls. 


r 


/ 
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•     Were  the  objectives  of  the-inservice  training  ^ogram 
achieved?  \^ 

There  were  several  objectives  specified  in  the  funding 

grant  which  reflected  inservice  education.    These  included: 

<     1)     conducting  inservice  activities  to^develop  content, 
methods,  etc.,  which  will  facilitate  accomplishment 
of  objectives  given  priority  for  each  year  (pilot 
schools) ; 

2)    conducting  inservice  (Preschool  through  Grade  Six); 

^       3)    providing  inservice  to  non-project  schoals  (Preschool 

through  Grade  Six);  ; 

'*  4)    promoting  inservice  programs  to  assist  staff  in  under- 
standing concepts  of  career  education  (Grades  7-9); 

5)     providing  inservice  for  teachers  in  a)  understanding 
cskeer  education  concepts,  b)  idenfication  (ff  aspects 
of  present  curriculum  related  to  career  education 
concepts,  c)  interdisciplinary  planning,  and  d)  im- 
plementation of  methods.  ■  °p 

Inservices  have  been  provided  to  1)  assist  in  reviewing  the 
purpoffcr" and  use  of  the  community  resources,  ^)  make  other 
ABSD  committees  aware  of  career  education,  3)  infuse  music  into 
career  education,  4)  develop  career  awareness  in  substitutes, 
S)  asfeist  with  learning  centers,  6)  discuss  unit  plans  with 
counselors,  7)  present  career  education  goals  and  objectives 
to  department  heads  and  department  groups  within  schools,  8)  re- 
view purposes  of  Career  Maturity  Inventory,  9)  review  evaluation 
strategies,  id)  conduct  English-CareAr  Inservice,  11)  tour 
District  Caree^  Center,  12)  ins^uct  teachers  in  writting  and 
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and  in  using  information  on  occupational  clusters,  and,  ^ 
^13>    conduct  workshops  on  planning  and  decision  making. 

Leaders  of  workshops  have  included  career  education 
st^ff,  staff  from  Pro jedt  and  non-Project  schools,  and 
consultants  from  outside  the  district.  Participants  have  * 
been  from  Project  and  non-Project  schools  and  have  been  from 
all  levels  of  ABSD  staff. 


This  indicates  activities  designed  to  reflect  project 
objectives  have  been  successfully  completed.  ' 
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•      What  financial  resources  from  Section  142(c)  of  Part  D 
of  P,L,  90-567  were  expended  for  the  current  Project 
year  (b/  budget  category)? 

The  evaluation  team  reviewed  the  Project's  financial 
reports-  for  past  years  and  through  the  third  quarter  of  this 
project  year.    The  reports^indicated  that  expenditures  of,  and 
obligations  \tj^  Federal  ainds  Were  within  the  approved  budget 
figures*  - 


i 
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•     To  what  extent  were  Project  activities  carried  out 
according  to  schedule? 

At  the  building  level,  the  Teacher  Survey  and  Administrative 
Questionnaire  showed  that  Project  activities  generally  were 
being  carried  out  as  scheduled  in  the  unit  plans. 

At  the  Project  level,  major  time  lines  generally  were 
being  followed.    Areas  where  late  starts  were  noted  caused 
some  §lipp^es  in  Project  activities.    Rescheduling  and  adjust- 
ments to  Project  activities  were  continually  made  during  the 
Project  year. 


|?3 


•      What  factors  caused  change^  in  scheduled  activities? 

\ohably  the  largest  single  factor  was  the  initial  late 
start  in  operations  due  to  the  administrative  problems  which 
seem -to  accompany  most  Federal  programs.    Our  own  evaluation 
functions  w\re  significantly  delayed  while  .guidelines  wore 
being  developed  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education. 


*  » 
1 
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APPENDIX  A 
TEACHER  SURVEY 


O 

ERIC 


ANCIlOIWin  BOROUai  SQKDOL  DISn^ICT* 
EXBO»LARY  CAREER  EDUOVTION  PROJECT 

TEACHER  SURVEY  \  V 

Please  take  a  few  minutes  to  complete  tliis  brief  "^rvc^regarding  the 
implementation  of  Career  Education  concepts  during  tlie  aarrOTb  sfhool  year. 
Ilie  results  will  be  used  to  help  evaluate  tlie  existing  Career  Education 
Program  and  to  ^ipport  planning  for  tlie  future.    Return /the  completed  form 
to  your  lJtiildii|pRepresentative/Coordinator  by  Wednesday>  May  28.  Thank' 


you  lor  yoiife  co5peration. 


Your  name: 


,         .  _ — .  .  .  , — 

School:  .     7  ^Grade/Subject:  '     ••  * 

Do  you  feel  that  you  understand  the  term  "Career  Education"?* 

□  yes       □  not  SURE      □  NO 

Would  you  rather  see  career  education  taught  as  a  separate  element  of  the 
ciirriculum  instciid  of  trying  to  integrate  it  into  other  subject  areas?- 

□  YES      /□not  SURE*     □  NO 

Do  you  know  who  to  go  to  for  assistance  in  plann^ing  and -implementing  career 
education  activities:  / 

In  your  building?  □  YES       O  NOT  SURE      D  NO 

At  th6  district  level?  O  YES       □  NOT  SURE      D  NO 

Are  you  aware  of  the  existing  Career  Education,  Mbdel  developed  by  the  District 

for  the  state  of  Alaska?  □  YES       O  NO 

Have  you  received  in-service  on  the  Career  Education  Building  Plan  for  your 
school?  ■□  YES  DnO 

IVhat  factors,  if  any,  would  influence  you  in  increasing  your  involvement* ill 
tlje  implementation  of  career  education  activities  Uh  your  school?  '. 


7. 


Wliat  suggestions  can  you  nuike  for  improving  ti\c  implementation  of  career 
education  concepts  at  your  grade  level  or  subject  area?  


Wliat  do  you  think  are  the  biggest  problcans  in  implementing  Career  Educa- 
tion activities  at  your  grade  level  or  subject  area?  # 


9. 


For  tlus  school  year,  estimate  the  average  frequency  with  which  you  have 
been  using  eacli  of  tJie  fo^laving  techniques  and  activities  related  to 
career  education.    Tliere  is  room  at.  the  end  of  the  list  for  you  to  add 
otlier  activities  you  may  have  been  using. 


Activity 


FREQUENCY  OF  USE 


Integration  of  farcer  Education  cgncepts 
ahd  Activities  with  b^sic  skills. 

Use  of  library/audio- visual  resourcesire- 
lated  to  careers.      •        •  •      ^  i 

Interrelation  of  subject  matter  concepts 
and  careers.     *  - 

•  ' . .  •  -v. . .  y 

Use  of  video  ^ping  of  career  educaxidh 
acti^ties. 


Teacher  presentation  of  career  opportunities. 
'  .  ■  V.  .  •  ^  ^ 

Utilization  of  community  resources  via  the 
Schedulirig  Center. 

l|ti Illation  6f  community  resources  other 
than  thVough  the  Scheduling  Center. 


nearly 
every  day  j 

at/least 

at  least 
once/month 

a  few  times 
during  year 

never 

e 

-r 

V 


ACTIVITY 
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PREQUnNCY  OF  USE 


Displays  concerning  careers  and  jobs. 

Croup  discussions  of  careers  and  job 
Opportunities. 

Pupil  selection  of  career  field  of  interest. 
Career  Day(s). 

Participation  in  Mini-Grant.  ^ 

Newspaper  ads  and  magazines  related  to 
career  opportunities. , 

Career  education  materials. 

Joint  planning  of  activities  witli  Career 
Lducation  Building  Representative/Coordin- 
ator. 


nparly  every 
day 

at  least 
once/wk. 

at  least 
once/no. 

a  few  times 
during  year 

never 

VVhidi  career- related  skills  do  you  find  mogt  children  need  to  knpw  more 
about? 


iVhich  cjfl-ecr- related  skills  do  you  think  you  could  use  more  information  on, 
help  with,  resources,  etc.       ■  '-  


4- 


12.  Ilovr  wolild  you  rate  coinmiuii cations  about  career  education  planning  and 
implementation: 

Within  your  school?  □  EXCELLENT  □goOD     □  FAIR     □  POOR 

Between  your  school  ajid  the  central  office  project  staff? 

□  ExcELLF-^^^  □  good    □  fair   □  poor 

13.  How  would  you  rate  the  overall' Career  Education  Exemplary  Project? 

□  EXCELLENT  □  good     DrvUR  tlPOOR. 

Remarks: 


APPENDIX  B 
ADMINISTRATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


SECTrON  I; 


PJOJFXT  SCHOOL  SPECIAL  QUESTIONNAIRE 
Administrator/Building  Reprc'scntatives 


Give  an  Approximation  of  the  degree  to  which  the  Career 
Education  Prdgram  has  been  t^nplemented  by  placing  an  "X" 
ll  on  the  scale  on  the  response  s4ieet  which  represents  your 

view  of  the  percentage  of  implementation. 

1.  The  teaching  staff  is  knowledgeable  about  the  Concept  of 

V  Career  Education •  -  ^ 

"    f  ^     .  "      -     '  - 

2.  The  teaching  staff  is  supportive  of  thefcareer  Education 
program.  *  * 

3.  The  total  teaching  staff  is  actively  implementing  Career  * 
J           , Education  activities  .into  their  subject  areas. 

4.  The  administrative  staff  is  supportive  of  the  Carder  Education 
Program.  -  , 

,   5.     The  building  representati\tps  understand  their  role  >and  function. 

6.  Parents  of  students  attending  your  school  understand  the 
concept  of  Career  EdOcation.  ^ 

7.  Parents  of  students  attending  your  school  stippart  the  imple- 
i         mentation  of  Career  Education . activities .  1 

8.  The  clfincept  of  Career  Education  is  understood  an)6rig  the  build- 
ing^-rcpresentatives  and  t%e  administrators.  * 

9.  The  building  representatives  and  aWinistratibrs  Understand 
their  refrpectiVe  roles*  regarding  implementation  oiE  Career 
Lducation  activities.  ^ 

10.     The  building  plan  for  the  school  year  has 'been  reviewed  by  / 
the  staff.  .  ^  * 

jtf'^y.  The  buiWing  plan  reflects  goals  and  objectives  that  are 

•  consistent  with  project  guidelines. 

iZ.  The" building  plan  is  an  effective  means  for.  planning  and- 
— implementing  Career  Education  activities.  ^ 


13.  The  goals,  obj cctives ,» and  activities  for  grades 

•arc  clearly  identified  in  the  building  plan.        ""^  ~~~~~ 

14.  The  schedule  of  Career  Education  activities  at  the  building 
level  has  been  satisfactory.  •  ' 

15.  The  activities  identified  in  the  building  plan  have  been 
-e'atried  out . 

■  -  ■    ■      -  i   ■         -        .  ■      -         .       .  • 

16.  Teachers  have  related  or  integrated  Career  EUucation  concepts 

to  subject  matter .  '  .  - 

17.  Approved  ;mini-grants  for, your  building  were  .reviewed  by  the 
building  representatives  an4  the  administration  before 

.  implementation.  ^ 

18.  Approved  mini-grants  were  carried  out. 

19.  Approved  mini-grant?  have  been  evaluated. 

20.  Central  office  project  staff  have  been  helpful  in  implementing 
Career  Education  activities  at  the  building  iQvel. 

21.  Communication  ibetween  central  office  project  sMff*  ^hegbuild- 
ing  representatives,  and  the  administration  have  been  timely 
and  effective/:  ,;,,  *  V  o 

22.  Fuhd'inI  has  beeU  adeqitate  for  building  level  activjitfie? . 

23.  Building  reptesentatives  and  administrator  meetings  with 
central  office  project  staff  have  been  helpful  in  planning 
and  implementing  project  activiitfes.  / 

^        ■         /  -A.  ,  ^.  ■■      ■  .     .  • 

SECTION  II;  .    ,  »     /  -  ■  1 

Please  not  your  s"pecific  suggestions,  criticisms,  reactions, 
etc.   to  tih^;  overall  project  (total  and  within  the  building) 
on  the.  response  sheet  in  the  areas -outlined  herein: 

-Building  Plan               .  -Coordination  of  Total  Staff 

-Relationship  with  Central  Office  Effort 

^    Project  St  a -Quality  and  Availability  of 

-Schejiitled  Acti'j^i^'s  Materials- 

-Evaluation    '             .  ;           -Current  Planning  for  1975-76 


I 

I 
I 
I 

■# 

I 
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*  "  a)^MUNTTY  RHSOURCnSt-.  SQ  ttlDULIWG  cpmiR  V 

Anchorage  Borougi'i  School  District 

•  .  '      '    ,  ,  '  ■       '    '  '*     .  ■  '  •     '  • 

1.  Arc  you  aware,  of  th«  Coirmiunity  Resources  Sche;Juling  Center  operated 
by  the  Anchorage  Borough  Sd\6bl  District?        □  YES       O  NO  -  skip  to  questijjrt^lZ 

2.  Did  you  make  one  or  more  written  requests/ for  community  resources  to  the  ^ 
Scheduling  Center  during  the  1974-75  s^iool  year? 

^  □  YES  -  skip  to  qu6stion  4  □  NO 

If  you  answered  "No"  to  Question  2/  indicate  below  the  reasonts)  for  not 
requesting  resources  from  the  Scheduling  Center  and  then  skip  to  question  7: 
Q    .       no  need  for  community  resources 


3. 


needed  resources  nj6t  available  from  tlie  Scheduling  Ccntet  (give  an 

—  :  _N  ) 


o 

□ 
□ 


ex^ple  of  unavailable  Resources 


didn^'t  know  ho<v  to  specify  needed  resources  oa  the  Community 
Resources  Request  Fonn,  . 
too  much  iTouble  to  schedule  or  coordin?^^. 
transp^ftation  no;t  available, 
othei 


4.    Did  you  use  /ll  of  the  resgurces  schedu^d  for  you  by  the  Center? 
^  -  ;  n  YES  /skip  to  oiiestion  6  □  NO 


5.  ^  Indicate  the  reasoh(s)  whjr  you  did^not  use  one  or  more  resources^  scheduled 
for        by  the  Center::   '  \ 

it  took ^00  long  to  get  confirmation. 

reqUe/^:ed  resources  wer^, pot  confirmed  for  an  acceptable  date, 
th?/ "resource"  cancelled  or  Was  unavailable  on  the  agreed  upon  date, 
transportal^^on  was  not  available, 
changed  your  mind  about  using  the  resource, 
conflicts  with  other  scheduled  activities, 
other 
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6.   Miat  were  your  primary  reasons  for  using  community  resources  tliis  year 
(clieck  all  that  apply):*     '  •  • 
currency  of  information. 

□  assist  in  teaching  basi^ concepts 5 

□  assist  in  teaching  basic  skills^  * 
O  reinforce  need  for  basic  skills. 

□  provide  career  infonnation. 
ri           provide  expert  testimony.  , 

□  emphasize  relationships  of  basic  skills  to  cover  exploration/ 
preparation. 


D 


Other 


7.  Were  you  generally  satisfied  with  the  community  resources  you  utilized? 

.□yes    .    □  to  some  extent  [13  no  '  ° 

8.  Miat  follow-up  activities  did  ybu  use  to  support  the  comrmmit)'  resources? 
D  ^library/audio-visual  resources. 

dlass  discussions. 
D  role  playing  and  simulations.  - 

CU  oiher^ 


9.    Wliat  advantages  do  you  believe  that  a  centralized  scheduling  center  provides 
you  as  a  classroom  teacher? 

O  greoter  variety  of  resources  available.  '  ^ 

'D         '  greater  number  of  resources  available. 

O         /elinlijiates  need  for  keeping  own  resource  list.  ,  .  C 

d  avoids  numerous  overlapping  calls  to  specialized  resources. 

t     Cj  redudes  the  interference  of  the  scheduling  process  with  teaching  * 

activities. 

^  other' 


l^Siat  suggestions  am  you  make  for  ini|)roving  the  op<^ration  of  the 

S 

Sdicdulii^g  Center?  .  ^ 


How  iiuiny  coirununity  resources  did  you  utilize  during  tlie  ^973-74  school 
year? 

more  th^i  10. 
.  6-10- 
1-5 

■  none  -  ■ 


□ 

□ 
□ 


Do  you  believe  that  the  use  of  community  resources  (e.g.  field  trips 

■  J    '  ^ 

and  classroom  discussion  leaders)  is  effective  in  providing  students  with 
career  and/or  subject- related  information.' 

.        YES  Q  DON^T  KNOW  □  NO 

Do  you  believe  that  a  centralized  Scheduling  Center  is  an  effective  and 
efficient  means  of  providing  teachers  with  access  t6  needed  community 
resources?  • 

□  yes  □  DON'T  KNOiy  □  NO 


EVALUATION  INSIROMENT/ 
FOR  THE  USE  OF 

COMMUNITY    R  E  S  0  U  R C E  S 

BY  THE  ; 

ANCHORAGE  BOROUGH  ^flOOL  DISTRICT 

This  evaluation  questionnaire  is  designed  to  obtain  your 
opinion  about  the  effectiveness  of  the  use  of  community  resources 
.  provided  by  your  firm  or  organization  to  classroom  'teachers.  Such 
use  was  channeled  through  the  gehTrali zed  scheduling  system  field- 
tested  by  the  school  district  this  past  school  year  - 

All  response's  will  be  held  in  strict  confidence  and  reported 
only  in  general, terms  to  those  charged  with  evaluation  school  programs. 

NOTE:   Regardles^f  THE  number  of  persons  in.  your  firm  or  organization 
who  assisted  the  school  district  in  PRoviDiriG  resources^  , we  are  re- 
questing THAT  ONLY  THE  CONTACT  PERS6n  IDENTIFIED  BY  YOU  IN  OUR  INITIAL 
request  FOR  YOUR  SERVICES^  COMPLETE  THIT  EVALUATION  INSTRUMENT.  PlEASE 
DISCUSS  THE  INFORMATION  REQUESTED  WITH  tI^OSE  IN  YOUR  FIRM  OR  ORGANl" 
ZATICN  who  assisted  the  SCHOOLS  AND  DETERMINE  A  GENERAL  CONSENSUS    .  > 
EACH  RESPONSE  REQUESTED.    SPACE  IS  PROVIDED  FOR  SPECIAL  COMMENTS.  / 

.N/\ME  OF  F^RM/ORGAfilZATION  ^ 

BUSINESS  ADDRESS_  '    "   '■•  ^IP 

CONTACT  PERSON  IN  YOUR  OFFICE  ■   '  \  

BUSINESS  PHONE 


^*    iE^S'-f^i^'t^'^'^^^^^^^^     SamuLifiG  CtK'TER  records  indicate  your 

A  ,.u.o'l  OkUnIZATION. PROVIDED  THE- -FOLLOWING  RESOURCES   TO  THE 

Anchorage  Borough  School  Distr-ict:  .       ■     '       ■  '"^ 


2.    If  other  resources  were  scheduled  through  the  center^  please  CIRCIf" 

the  approximate  number  by  category.  ^tniLK.  ^-LtAbE  LlJ\tLt 

^     CUSSROOM  DISCUSSION  LEADERS:  1  2.  3  ^   5  6  7  8  9.  ig+ 

ELEr£NTARY  AWARENESS  FIELD  TR I I^S  (K-6)  1  2  3  ^  5  6  7  8  9  ;o+ 
EXPLORATION  FIELD  TRIPS  (Grades  7-12)   1   2  J  ^1   5  6  7  8  "9  10+- 


iccnMo?cc'MnT°'^  organization  received  additional  requests  for 
RtsouRc?-:.  NOT  arranged  through  the  scheduling  center,  please 
circle  The  approximate  number  by  categories  L'tSTED  below. 

CLASSROOi^DISCUSS ION  LEADERS:!  2  5   6  7  8  9  10+ 

ELEf€NTARY  AWARENESS  FIELD  TRIPS  (K-6)l  2  3  ^1  5  6  7  8  9  10+ 
EXPLORATION  FIELD  TRIPS  (Grades  7-12)1  2   3       5  6   7  8  9  10+ 

■>  ■  ■ 


H..   Did  your  firm  or  organ izAf+off  s  participants  receive  written 

CONFIRMATION  FQR  THE  RESOURCES  ARRANGED  THROUGH  THE  DISTRICT 
SCHEDULING  CENTER?  ^lui 

_  ALWAYS  '  ;  __USUALLY  ^    _SELDOM  ...      .  WEVFR 

"v        *  *  *  • 

1 

COWMENTS:       .  • 


5.    Did  your  firm  or  organization's  participants  receive  clarification 

^S?!?.!"^  "'"^'^^"^'^'^^"'"^        P"2NE  OR  IN  writing  OF  THE  SPECIFIC 
^    ASSISTANCE  OR  EXPERTISE  NEEDED?  rcuiriL 

.djlLWAYS       __i_USUALLY   LsELDOM/  _WEVER 

COFiMENTS:  '^  /  *  '     •  ^ 


ACCE 


6.   Were  TrMRRANGEMeNTS^  t1me/place>  etc.  made  by  the  scheduling 

CENTER  ACCEPTABLE? 

.—^ALWAYS   USUALLY      _  .SELDOM  _JlEVER 


1 


COmENTS: 
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•     ?iSJ'.1^.5^"^^^^^  INVOLVED  IN  THE  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDED  BY  YOUR  FIRM 
APPEAR  TO  UNDERSTAND  THE  PURPOSE  Or  THE  ACTIVITY?  • 

—Always     ,  usually   ^seldom   inever 

If  there  were  instances  WH^RE  they  did  not.  please  COMMENT. 


•       /       ■  ■ 

» ■  -  -  / 

Did  the  classroom  instructor(s)  responsible  for  the  students  assist 

W^J^^COMMUN I gating  and/or  RELATING  YOUR  FIRM  OR  ORGANIZATION'S 

-ALWAYS   USjiALLY  •   SELDOM   riEV£R  . 

/ 

I      '  •  /  ■ 

IF  THERE  WERE  INSTANCES  WHERE  THIS  DID  NOT  OCCUR*  PLEASE  COMMENT. 


/ 


/ 
/ 


Does  your  firm  or  organization  believed  CE.JTRAtdZED  SCHEDULING 
CENTER  IS  BENEFICIAL  TO  THE  CONTROL  OF  RESOURCES  PROVIDED  TO  THE 
SCHOOLS?  /  » 

VERY  BEffEflCIAL  ' 
mBmi  BENEFICIAL 

SATISFACTORY  |, 
LITTLE  BENEf IT 


10.  If  requested,  would  your  firm  or  orgaJIization '-be  willing 
TO  continue  providing  resources  to  the  schools  on  a  scheduled 

i5Ao  I M  • 


Definitely 
.Possibly 


.Unable  to  participate 


Don't  Know 


,   STUM-NT  SURVliY 


ANCHOMGE  CARnHR  EDUCAT^N  PROJECT 

s     .     ■  ,  ...        •  ■        .  ■ 

^"0<^        '  .  GRADE 


1.-  Do  yo^  f and  it  easy  to  get  information  on  the  types  of  jobs/careers /skills 
you^re.  ijiierestied  in?  ' 

^    2.        tliere       career  arj^a  in  which  you  are  interested,  abok  which  there  is 
little  or  ho  available  information?  .  • 

.  ^yes         no  Q 

If  so,  please  list: 

3.  Do  you  use  available  infonnatipn  and  materials  about  career  opportunities?. 

.  ■■  ' .    •      ■  •   ■  ■  ■■  "  .        ,  ■         ^  '  '  '  .  \ 

4.  Do  you  consider  yourself  knowledgeable^'a^^  career  oppprtunities  ' 

"  '  very  □    about  average  □    hardly  at  all  □ 

-  .     5,    Do  you  think  you  cdiild  learrt  ihore^about  various  careers  if  the  information 
li  .     •    was  presented  in  ^hother  way?  , 

•    '    >     -  .  yes  □    no  □ 

If  so,  whidi  ways  wou^d  be  most  helpful  to  you? 


6.  ,  Do  you  ever  have  contact  with  people^ outside  of  school  to  fiiid  out  more  about 
careers  , which  interest  you? 

^ .    '  ..  -     .■  '  -^yes-  Q;-.no  Q 

■  7.    Do  you  find  you  are  getting  more  inte^rcsted  in  learning  about  niore  and 
different  careers?   .  ,     -  , 

-       yes  □'  '  no  □  ; 

8,  Do  you  feel* free  to  talk  vith  the  guidance  counselors  about  pfoblems 
relating  to  oareers?  ,        S^"-  ' 

"  "    ,  '         ,  '    ■    '■  '         '      ^   '     yes  p    no  Q 

9.  To  what  extent  has  counsejtin^  beeft  helpful  to  you?  [ 

:  extremely  Q  some  Q    little  □  none  Q 

10 .  Do  you  think  counselors  have  helped  you  to  plan  for and  decide  on .  career 
opportunities?  '   ^    '  ♦  ^ 

'        '  extremely  □  some,  Q    little  Q  none  □ 

11.  How  current  do  you  consider  the  resourced  and  information  available  at  your  \ 
school  on  career  opportunities? 

.  .    .  very- current        so-so  □    nSt  current  □ 

12.  Wltich  field  trip  did  you  enjoy  the  mostf  "         .  .  '  : 

2Mr^ — ■ — • — ■  ■ 
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Before  engineer!  can  plan  a  highway  or  other  building,  projects,  they^^^  he^d  complete  information  about 
faloundaries,  land  features,  and  otfier  physical  characteristics  of  the.  construction  site.  Surveyors  measure 
construction  sites,  help  establish  official  land  boundaries,  assist  in  setting  land  valuations,  and  collect 
tnfbfmation  for  maps  and  charts.  Surveyors  determine  the  precise  nrieasurement  and  locations  of  elevations, 
points,  lines,  and  contours  on  th6  earth's  surface  artd  distances  between  points.  i 

SuUeyors  often  specialtze  in  a  particular  type  of  survey.  Besides  doing  highway  surveys;  rfi^ny  perform  latid 
surveys  and  locate  boundaries  of  a  particular  tract  of  land.  They  then  prepare  mapsarlcl  legal  descriptions 
for  deeds,  leases,  and  other  documerrts.  - 

Surveyors  work  for  construction  comoanies  and  for  erlgjneering  and  architectural  consulltfog  firnrts.  A 
sizeable  number  either  work*  for  or  own  firms  that  dindu(*suryeys  for  a  fee  Surveyors  a)K)  work  for  crude 
petr'oleum  and  natural  gas  corripames  and  for  public  utilities:  ^ 


WHAT  DO  WE 


THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 


Approximat4HpS-third  of  the  class  jtime  will  be  spent  in  the  field  and  two-thirds  will  be  spent  in  the 
classroom.  Classroom  *work  includes  ^urvpy  calculations  using  calculators  and  computers.  Field  work 
includes  the  use  of  all  modern  surveying  equipment.  \  • 

WHAT  KIND  OF. JOB  CAN  I  GET  AFTER  I  TAKE  THIS  TRAINUyC? 

This  Career^Center  course  pcepares  students  to  function  in  a  paid  Capacity  on  a  surveying  crew  using  the  rod 
or  the  chain:  Students  are  prepared  to  take  the  Teamsters'  test  to  establish  ^heir  skills  and  to  assist  them  in 
getting  employment^ from  this'source  (which  includes  all  surveying  work  on  the  pipeline), They  are  also 
prepiared  Xo  apply  fdr  State  and  U.S.  Civil  Service  jobs,  and  for  employment  in  the  private  sector.  . 

WHAT  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  SHOUCD 


Advancement  on  a 


HAVE? 

surveying  crew  comes  with  on-the-job  experience,  and  training,  junior  colleges  arid 
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tedhnit:al  schools  offer  1-3  year  programs.  Students  who  follow  a  program  of  self-advancement  may  then 
work  on  instrument  arid  later  become  party  chiefs.  Many  students  go  into  civ'l  engineering,  taking  a  four  or 
five  year  degree  program  in  a  college  or  university.  ' 

WHAT  lOND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  SURVEYING  CREW  'MEMBER? 

'  ^  '  "'^ 

Persons  entering  the  field  of  surveying  nriust  be  responsible  persons  and  should  have  a  good  math 
background.  Survey  party  members  must  be  physically  strong  and  healthy  as  the  vvork  is  outdoors  and 
ecjuipnrient  must  hp  carried  over  difficult  terrain'  They  must  be  able  to  get  atdng  well  with  fellow  workers. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THAT  BEING  A  SURVEYOR  IS  NOT 
FOR  ME,  yvOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED? 

The  training  received  in  surveying  can  be  used  in  most  engineering  fields.  It  can  also  be  valuable  in 
construction.  •  ^ 

•  re, 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  wish  to  acquire  a  marketable  skill  which  is  currently  in  high  demand  in  Alaska,  see  your  high  school 
counselor  about  enrolling  in  the  Career  Center  surveying  course. 


taia  ifFaj  t  ^ 
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The  field  bf  construction  electrifiity  is  made  up  of  many  different  components  including  heat,  light,  power, 
air  conditioning,  and  refrigeration.  Construction  electricians  also  Install  electrical  machinery,  electronic 
equipment,  controls,  and  communications  systems.  A  skilled  electrician  may  specialize  in  one  or  more  of 
these  areas.  . 

Employment  of  construction  electricians  is  expected  to  inirease  rapidly  throughout  the  IQSd's.  Part  of  this 
increase  is  projected  through  the  anticipated  expansion  constructibn.  Part  is  because  of  increased  need  in 
wiring  for  appliances,  air  conditioners,  and  electrjcal  heating  in  homes  and  the  extensive  wiring  for 
computers  and  electrically  controlled  devices  in  commerci^  arui  irKlustr^^  ^ 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE?. 

\.       '  •    ■    .  t  ■  ■    •  '  '  \\ 

In  this  career  Center  course,  students  are  introduced  to  construction  electricity  by  learning  to  do  the  .wiring 
installation  in  residential  and  commercial  ^structures.  They  Jearn>how  to  wire  various  circuits,  and  devices 
and  appliances,  and  actually  wire  a  house.  They^lso  learn  wiring  techniques  for  (Commercial  structures. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  JdB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

Trade  schools  and  the  Armed  Foxces  offer  training  programs;  however,  most^t^f^horities  agree  that  the 
r  4  year  apprenticeship  program  is  the  best  way  to  become  a  skilled  electrician^ 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT?,  -  - 

Experienced  construction  electricians  tfn  transfer  readily  into  other  types  of  electrical  work,  such  as 
.maintenance  electriciansMn  factories,  shipbuilding  and  aircraft  manufacturing  plants. 

An  (electrician  may  advance  to  foreman  or  superintendent  for  electrical  contractors  and  some  become 
estimators  or  start  their  own  businesses.  •  .  \, 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  BECOMES  A  GOOD  ELECTRICIAN? 

Construction  electricians  must  be  able  to  follow  safety  practices.  Most  of  their  work  is  indoors.  They  are 
not  required  to  have  gr^at  physical  strength  but  frequently  must  stand  for  long  periods  and  work  in 
jcramped  quarters.  *      ^  • 

.    IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  CAREER  t:ENTER  CdURSE  I  DECIDE  CONSTRUCTION  ELECTRICITY  1$ 
NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THE  TRAININ|3  BE  WfSTED? 


e.  All  contribute  to  a  better  life  for/ the  student  and  can 

— 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 


No  course  in  the  construction  area  is  a  waste  of 
be  used  in  the  home  and  business^ 


If  yoiuare  interested  in  enrolling  in  Construction  Electricity  at  the  Career  Center  see  your  high  school 
counselor  for  more  details^nd  for  an  application  blank. 
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It  is  said  if  you  fly  over  the  earth  in  an  airplane  and  look  down,  you  will  see  two  things;  those 
.  Nature  put  there,  and  those  that  were  put  there  by  a  carpenter. 

The  Career  Center  is  offering  a  course  in  Carp^try  for  high  school  students  wfio  think  t^ey  might  be 
interested  in  pursuing  a  career  in  the  construction  industry. 

Here  are  the  answers  to  a  few  questiofi^  you  rrmy  have:  / 

WHAT  DO  WE  Dp  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSit?'  ' 

Using  both  the  classroom  and  the,  shop,  we  study  $uqh  things  is  constrif<hion  math?  care  and  use  of  hand 
and  power  topis;  use  of  the  builder's  level;  constructipn  of  concrete  foptingi,  foifnaation  waHs,  and  floors; 
wall,  partition  and^^l  if ampf^ -The  fk^^^^  is  devoted .mniriiy  to  theory,  classroom  work,  and 

building  projects  bfli^c  to  carpentry.  The  second  semester  is  spent  ilrrlost  entirejy  constructing  forms,  basic 
building  components  and  erecting  a  small  buiMing  from  the  ground  up. 

WHAT  KJND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  1  GET? 

After  completing  the  course,  you  will  be  able  to  ent^  th^construction  ifidustry  as  an  apprentice  or  helper. 
As  a  carpenter's  helper  on  a  non  union  job,  you  could  make  from  $2.60/per/hr.  to  $5.00  per/hr.  If  accepted 
into  a  union  apprenticeship  training  program,  you  could  start  worklhg  at  approximately  i9.00  per/hour 
including  benefits.  V  ^ 

Community  colleges  and  technical  schools  throuOhout  the  U.S.  offer  many  related  courses  through  which 
you  could  increase  your  earning  Mtential.  tn  ' 


ARE  THERE  ANY  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 


^  The  opportunities  in  the  carpentry  profession  are  almost  unlimited.  He'-^  isa  list  of  jobs  whtrt  you  would 
more  than  likely  find  a  former  apprentice  carpenterr  journeyman  carpenttr,  master  carptnttr,  carptntar 
foreman,  general  foreman,  superintendent. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THAT  CARPENT»i|Y  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WA^ED?  ^ 

Almost  everyone  owns  a  home  at  sonrj^:  time  in  life.  This  training  will  be  invaluable  in  the  cara  and 

maintenance  of  your  own  home. 

.> 

AMowftyer,  once-^flxposed  to  the^onsUuction  industry  in  any  Way,  very  few.people  ever  get  entirely  away 
from  it.  Here  are  some  other  jobs  where  this  training  would  be  very  beneficial:  construction  estimates, 
construction  expeditor,  surveyor,  tivi I  engineer,  structural  engineer,  pile  driver,  mijlwright/draftsman, 
architect,  contractor.  ^  '  * 

HOW  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAl/  INFORMATION? 

See  your  high  school  counselof  about  more  details  of  this  Career  Center  course  and  register  today. 
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,  the  A  &  P  mechanic  is  responsible  for  the  proper  operation  of  ^irqraft.  Thus  the  mechanic  becomes 
ultimately  responsible  for  the  safety  of  the  crew  and  passengers  on  all  aircraft. 

Job  opportunities  in  the  aviation  maintenance  field  are  almost  unlimited.  Currently,  80,0(K)  technicians  are 
maintafning  200,000  commercial  aircraft.  The  National  Business  Aircraft  Association  forecasts  a  need  for 
•  80%  more  technicjfins  in  five  'years.  At  the  same  time  private  flying  in  the  United  States  is  increasing  at 
betv 'een  1 1  and  1^^  per  year? . 

WHAT  IS  SP^CI/ji  ABOUt  THIS  CAREER  CENTERCOURSE? 

The  Airframel  and  Powerplant  course  at  the  Career  Center  is  a  part  of  the  trairiing  needed  for  licensing  by 
the  FAA  as  an  A  &  P  mechanic.  The  first  year,  for  high  schoof  seniors  only,  is  given  at  the  CarejW  Center. 
To  complete  jthe  training  program,  the  student  must  enroll  in  three  additional  semesters  at  theAhchbrage 
Community  Qpllege.  At  that  time  the  student  will  be  qualified  to  take  the  A  &  P  tests  for  licensing:  ^ 

The  Career  Cpnter  training  does  not  m\^lve  any  costs  for  the  student.  The  portion  taken  at  Anchorage 
Community  Qbllege  requires  payment  of  tuition  and  fees. 

WH/KT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

We  follow  the  required  study  of  the  FAA  licensirtg  program,  intruding  corrosion  control,  weight  and 
balance,  aircraft  drawings,  basic  and  engine  electrical  systems,  igrMtion  systems,  reciprocating  er>gines, 
aircraft  fabric  covering,  and  sheet  metal  repairs.  ^  ^  > 

■ 

t  his  year  we  are  rebuilding  two  aircraft,  a  PA-16  Piper  and  a  J3CPiper,  taking  the  aircraft  through  to  FAA 
inspection.  These  aircraft  will  again  fly,  the  product  totally  of  group  student  effort. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  JOB         I  GET? 

After  attaining  A  a  P  licensing  and  working  on^he  job, 'an  A  &  P  mechanic  may  advance  to  crew  chief, 
inspector,  or  shop  foreman.  Many  A  &  P  mechanics  open  their  own  repair  shops. 

A  &  P  mechanics  in  general  aviation  are  required  to  do  all  forms  oi  (riainiencfnc*'^  end  repair  in  order  to  keep 
the  aircraft  flying  and  safe,  in  commercial  |f^ne  work  specialization  is  often  found. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  BECOMES  A  GOOD  A  &  P  MECHANIC?  \^ 

A  &  P  mechanics  must  be  interested  in  mechanical  areas,  and  display  good  form  perception,  manual  and 
finger  dexterity,  and  eye-hand  coordination.  They  must  be  conscientious,  dependable,  and  thorough. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  CAREER  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTED? 

NO,  The  mechanical  knowledge  and  ability  learned  .^fe  thiwf^rrable  into  other  areas.  Also  in  this  aifV 
the  student  will  be  more  aware  of  the  world  in  which^^ive  live.    5  ''^^  ^ 

WHERECAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION?  ^ 

If  Airfranrie  and  Power  is  an  area  you  may  be  interested  in,  see  your  high  school  counselor  arKi  enroll  in  our 
Career  Center  course.  Or,  for  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  total  program,  contact  Bob  D.  Coward, 
Coordinator  of  A  &P,  Anchorage  Community  Coriege.  Telephone  274*3241 . 
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Alaska  is  America's  last  Frontier  and\has  developed  into  a  great  toprist  drea.  Tourism  will  remain  a  ma|or 
industry  for  Alaska  indefinitely,  according  i6  thip  forecasts  of  the  tourist  industry  and  the  State  of  Alaska 
governmental  agencies  dealing  with  ecqnorr^ic  development. 

Tourism  in  Alaska  attracts  great  nun\b^s  of  people  from  all  of  the  other  49  states  and  from  foreign 
countries  (particularly  Japan  at  this  timd).  Alaskans  are  also  great  tourists  within  their  own  state. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CfNTER  COURSE? 

We  start  in  Tourism  by  studying  Alaska  \h  terms  of  where  visitors  want  to  go,  where  they  want  to  stay,  arwl 
how. they  want  to  get  there.  Quite  often  this  means  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  Wj^lory  of  the  various 
areas,  the  natural  resources,  and  The  scenic  high  points. 

A  major  area  of  investigation  involves  the  methods  of  transportation.  We  study  all  Ajl^skan  airlines,  their 
flight  routes  and  schedules.  We  provide  d  Complete  introduction  to  the  Alaska  Martm  Highway  and  the 
communities  which  it  serves.  We  deal  with  the  Alaska  Railroad,  and  with  tKe^highway  system.  In 
transportation,  we  learn  costs  of  travel  and  how  to  ticket.  We  learn  not  only  the  rrwcl^ics  pf  developing 
.travei  itineraries,  but  how  to  deal  with,  the  public  face  to  face.  Another  major  area  or  concentration  is 
learning  about^hotels.  motels,  inns  and  lodges  •  the  places  people  stay  when  traveling.  Using  our  hotel/motel 
desk,  we  go  through  the  procedure  of  registering  guests,  and  through  th^procedure  of  checking  guests  ogt 
and  accepjing  payment  for  services.  We- have  an  NCR-4200  posting  machine  wti(|G|i  we  use  in.  keeping  the 
records  on  guests.  This  is  the  same  type  of  machine  use<>by  the  Captain  Cook  Irid  Anchorage  WeitWdrd 
Hotel. 

We-take  field  trips  to  actual  working  situations  in  the  Anchorage  area  an(;l  have  speakers  frohi  tourist  related 
industries  such  as.  F  ish  and  Game,  Park  and  Forest  Services,  tour  operators,  gift  shops,  arnl  car  rental 
agencies.  .  \  ) 

\     ■■^  I 

We  learn  about  all  of  the  vacation  places  in  foreidn  countries,*  including  the  rest  of  the  United  States  and 
(Canada. 

■  \       ■        ,     .  ■  . 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  WORkER  IN  THE  TOURIST  INDUSTRY?        i  , 

Tourism  fnvolves  working  wllfi  people  in  an  area  vyhich  is  of  great  importance  to  them  because  of  their 
expectations  dnd  because  of  the  costliness  of  the  activities.  Workers  should  tie  poised,  tactful,  friendly, 
patient,  enthusiastic,  and  have  the  specific  desires  of  the  client  in  mind  at  all  times. 


One  of  t-he  major  requirefnents  for^  a  worker  in  Alaska  is  that  there  be  an  enjoyment  in  working  with  older 
peKm^le:  the  usual  age  bracket  of  the  Alaskan  visitors  is  40  60  years  of  age. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  F4ELD  IS  NOT  FOR  ME^WOULO  THE  TRAINll^G 
BE  WASTED?  \ 

Certlinly  not.  You  will  be  more  appreciative  of  the  area  in  which  you  live,  and  be  able  to  plan  recreation 
for  yourself,  family,  and  friends.  .         ^  ^ 

HOW  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

See  your  high  school  counselor  about  more  details  of  this  Career  Center  course  and  register  todaV- 
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f^.  The  sewing  industry  provides  people  with  a  good  percentage  of  their  everyday  necessities.  Most  clothing^ 
furniture  production,  household  lines  and  evert  car  interiors  need  ^  qualified  sewing  worker  forMhe 
production  of  goods  which  function  properly. 

The  Commercial  Sewing  course  offered  at  the  Career  Center  is  designed  for  the  student  vyho  would  like  to 
pursue  a  career  as  a  sewing  worker,  and  also  for  the  student  who  is  intere^ed  in  sewing  for  his  or  her  own 
personal  use.  .% 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

The  first  semester  is  spent  studying  fabrics  and  basic  tailoring  proca^di^resi^A  tailored  garment  is  usually 
constructed  during  this  tjme.  The  student  proceeds  Into  hif  or  her  own  interest  during  the  second  semester. 
Possibilities  during  the  second  semester  include  m6W  and  womens'.  alterations,  uphcil^l^w^rtpery 
construction,  advanced  tailoring,  garment  production  nriethods,  and  d^igner  techniqufes.  Our  class 
laboratory  includes  commercial  sewing  machines,  lighted  cutting  tables,  and  Ipadded  pressinftiablfes.  Honfie 
sewing  equipment  is  also  available.  '  ' 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET^  / 

After  completing  the  Career  Center  course,  you  will  be  able  to  secure  a  position  as  an  alterations  worker, 
tailor;  or  be  employed  in  custom  design.  Opportunities  are  also  available  locally  in  upholstery  workrooms 
and  drapery  workrooms.  There  ar;  many  opportunities  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  for  workers  in  the  needle 
»^       tradesrthe  production  of  garments  and  home  furnishings. 


Additional  Irairiing  can  be  obtained  to  prepare  the  student  for  such  positions  ai  pattcnh  grader,  production 
supervisor,  or  quality  control  supervisor^  Much  qf  this  can  be  on-the-job;  Ttacie  schools  and  some 
community  colleges  also  offer  advanced  training. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

Most  advances  rome  in  the  form  of  pay  increases.  Many  skiHed  workers  work  on  piece  rates  and  by  the  job. 
.With  iriCreased  skill  the  pay  increases  greatly.  Skills  learned  i,n  these  areas  are  transferrable  to  other 
occupations,  such  as  the  knowledge  of  construction,  color,  and  design.  ,  . 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  SEWING  WORKER? 

This  area  of  work  requires  good  vision,  good  color  discrimination  and  full  use  of  hands  and  fingers,  it 
requires  patience,  iDeLng  able  to  pay  close  attention  to  details,  and  a  preference  tor  working  alone. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  CAREER  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTED? 


Training  such  as  this  is  never  wasted.  It  prepares  you  to  upholster  your  own  furniture,  construct  your  own 
draperies,  alter  your  own  clothes  and  make  new  clothing,  You  can  make  your  office  or  home  surroundings 
'  more  beautiful  arid  be  able  to  clothe  yourself  more  attractively  at  minimum  cost.  All  of  these  fields  can 
transferred  to  life  time  hobbies  if  you  desire.  .  * 


WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 


If  you  are  interested  in  further  information  or  would  like  to  enroll  in  this  Career  Center  course,  see  your 
counselor  in  your  high  sc|iool. 
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The  food  industry  is  the  fourth  largest  industry  m  the  country,  ranging  rrom  fast  food  establishments  and 
cafeterias  through  steak  houses  and  pizza  houses  to  elegant  restaurants.  It  includes  establishments  ia 
government  agencies,  private  clubs,  and  hospitals. 

Food  preparation  jobs  can  be  found  almost  everywhere.  Most  restaurants  are  small  and  have  fewer  than  10  \ 
paid  employees.  An  increasing  proportion  of  restaurants  are,  however,  a  part  of  charn  operations. 

WHAT  00  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

In  Food  Preparation^/we  learn  the  basic  techniques  for  preparation  of  bread  and  rolls,  quick  breads,  tak'e^, 
v4      ^Ju  R'^^'  meats,  vegetablefs,  and  salads.  Wtf  rotate  on  the  various  stations,  learning  the  basics  and  the  preparing 
nrees  and  working  the  grill  fo  short  orders.*We  spend  time  understanding  the  methods  of  ][naintaining 
litation  standards  and  the  vital  role  of  cleanliness  in  any  food  operation. 

*At  KIND  OF  A  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

FVoJin  this  course,  a  student  can  become  proficient  enough  to  be  an  assistant  in  a  bakery  department,  an 
asliisiant  cook,  or  be  able  to  work  the  grill. 

Mufih\of  the  "skill  for  advancement  can  be  acquired  through  on-the-job  training.  Some  apprecticeships  are 
open  tWough  training  programs  in  large  hotels  and  restaurants.  Many  vocational  schools,  both  publfc.jnd  • 
privay^^offer  excellent  training.  Anchorage  Cbmmunity  College  has  a  tvvo^ear  Food  Technology  program/  * 

ARt  \hVrE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

Advancement  in  Food  Preparation  normally  takes  a  number  of  years  in  acquiring  skills.  A  sincei-e  student 
can  becf^m^e  a  master  chef,  pastry  chef,  maitre  d',  butcher,  or  manage  the  entire  operation.  Many  cooks 
beqome  o\A/ners  of  their  own  restaurants. 

WHAT  kiND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  COOK?  "  , 

A  skilledi  worker  ir{  Food  Preparation  has  the  ability  to  work  under  pressure  during  busy  periods,  hai 
physical  sltahiina,  ai^d  a  keen  sense  of  taste  and  smell.  Being  personally  clc::n  anH  able  to  work  efficiently 
are  key  trlpits.  A  cook  or  chef  in  a  supervisory  position  must  not  only  be  an  expert  cook,  but  alto  must  be 
able  to  or^nr^ze  and  direct  kitchen  operations  effectively. 

Cooks  must  be  dependable,  able  to  vydrk  with  others,  have  initiative  and  be  in  good  health. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  FOOD  PREPARATION  IS  NOT  FORME  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTED?  >  . 

No  matter  what  you  do  in  life  you  will  always  need  to  eat.  The  basic  skills  you  have. acquired  in  Food 
Preparation  apply  to  home  cooking.  You  will  be  able  to  make  your  table  a  more  interesting  place  for' 
yourself,  your  family  and  your  guests. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  think  you  might  be  interested  in  Food  Preparation  as  a  career,  see  your  high  school  counselor  and 
enroll  now  in  the  Career  Center.  ' 
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Over  a  million  people  in  the  United  States  work  in  diners,  coffee  Vhops,  smafl  restaurants,  hotels,  and 
resorts.  They  serve  patrons  and  make  eating  a  pleasant  experience.  TiTft  conditions  or  work  vary  with  the 
type  Df  estaolishmenjt.  The  earnings  of  the  wof^ker  vary  in  the  same  way^d  often  include  tips  beyond  the 
basic  wage.  Food  5ales  and  Service  vvorkers  have  great  mobility;  as  the  opportunity  for  employment  t&xists 
everywhere.  . 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

.(    -  ■  .   .  ■  . 

Student^  in  Food  Sales  and  Service  Icdrn  all  of  the  skills  in  a  front-of  the  housc  operation.  They  rotate  on 
stations  so  that  each  serves  as  waiter  or  waitress,  host  or  hostess,  and  cashier.  Each  learns  to  make  beverages 
and  to  bus.  Each  learns  to  compute  a  check  accurately. 

.  Ml!  Food  Sales  and  Service  students  learn  that  the  patron  needs  are  foremost,  and  that  the  talks  necessary 
to  rrtake  a<meal  enjoyable  must  be  performed  quickly,  efficiently,  and  in  a  pleasant  manner. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

The  skill  requirements  in  various  eating  establishment^  vai^y  with  the  type  of  restaurant  and  the  clientele 
that  the  restaurant  is  trying  to  attract.  Skill  and  efficiency  is  acquired  by  on-the-job  experience.  As  tlie 
worker  becomes  more  skilled,  that  person  can  move  from  the  less  demanding  type  of  restaurant,  to  the 
more  demanding.  Positions  in  fine  restaurants  are  very  competitive.  One  of  the  most  important  aspects  of 
the>work  Is  the  development  of  a  pleasing  personality. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

In  small  eating  places  the  opportunity  for  advancement  is  limited.  In  large  restaurants  advancement  can  be 
to  cashier  jobs  or  to  supen/isory  work  or  even  into  managerial  positions. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  WORKER  IN  FOOD  SALES  AND  SERVICE? 

A  pleasant  appearance,  even  disposition,  and  stamina  are  important.  The  ability  to  like  people  and  have  a 
high  tolerance  for  customer  idiosyncrasy  is  vital.  Workers  in  Food  Sales  and  Service  must  be  able  to  stand 
on  their  feet,  move  rapidly  and  inconspicuously,  and  be  manually  dextrous. 

If  .AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  A  CAREER  (N  FOOD  SALES  AND  SERVICE  IS  NQT 
FOR  ME,  WILL  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED?  . 

Many  young  people  use  this  type  of  skill  to.  put  themselves  thrc^ugh  college,  to  get  into  resorts  for  a 
combination  of  working  for  pay  and  vacationing.  Food  Sales  and  Servide  i$  also  a  quick  methbd  of  finding  a 
way  to  support  themsejves  even  though  it  may  not  be  their  career  goal. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

See  your  high  school  counselor  for  more  infornlation  and  to  enroll  in  this  practical  and  usable  course  at  the 
Careef  Center. 
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The  "paper  explosion"  has  increased  the  demand  for  office#workers  at  all  levels.  There  is  a  contihuous 
demand  for  clerical  employees.  While. technology  has  brough^roout  changes  in  the  type  of  equipment  in 
use.  the  requirements  for  entry  jobs  in  this  area  has  not  changed  appreciably. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IfM  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

Students  match  their  present  skills  against  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  occupation  as  listed  in  a 
Training  Achievement  Record.  Basic  skills  required  are  in  filing,  typewriting,  and  operation  of  office 
machines.  Shorthand  is  not  a  requirement.  Some  recordkeeping  skill  is  desirable.  Students  may  pre-test  to 
deroonstrate  competency.  Units  for  enrichment  include  mail  handling,  telephone  techniques,  meeting  the 
public,  interpersonal  relationships,  and  oral  and  written  language  skills.  Special  forms  and  vocabulary  units 
are  assigned  according  to  interest  areas' selected  by  the  student.  Each  student's  program  is  planned  with  an 
occupational  goal  in  mind.  Most  instruction  is  individualized. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

Students  may  enroll  for  up  to  two  years  in  the  program.  Most  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  training  Achievement  Record  will  possess  job  entry  skills  for  positions  such  as 
clerk-typist,  receptionist,  file  clerk,  machine  transcriptionist,  or  general  office  clerk.  By  studying  in  special 
vocabulary  areas,  positions  in  these  areas  will  also  be  a  possibility;  medical  ward  clerk,  medical  receptionist, 
statistical  typist,  etc. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

There  is  presently  a  great-demand  for  qualified  office  personnel.  Advancement  opportunities  will  be  limited 
only  by  lack  of  skill  or  the  personal  qualities  to  make  a  satisfactory  employee.  Although  some  mobility 
may  be  required,  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  7*^  

WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAICES  A  GOOD  CLERICAL  WORKER? 

A  good  clerical  worker  is  one  who  possesses  the  following  charpr^^rrA^r^    likes  detail  work,  follows 
^    directions,  is  loyal,  has  the  ability  to  adju$t  to  changtpg  situations,  works  well  under  pressure,  is  accurate,  is 
^    Q£4^t,  likes  to  serve,  can  spell,  has  an  unfailing  quality  of  reliability,  and  works  well  with  people.  The  good 
clerical  worker  takes  pride  in  the  work  produced. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  CAREER  IS  NOT  FOR  ^^E. 
WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WAST€D?  '  ^  ^ 

Never'  The  communications  skills  an  office  worker'develops  are  useful  in  all  occupations  as  well  as  in 
-pexsonaJ-oAterest  areas.  Machine  skills  required  are  adaptable  to  many  other  situations.  The  personal 
qualities  thd\  make  a  good  office  worker  are  easily  transferred  to  almost  any  other  occupation. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

Business  instructors  in  many  of  the  schools,  people  working  in  llie  office  management  field,  counselors, 
employment  agencies,  and  employers  are  all  knowledgeable  about  the  dcsniands  and  rewards  of  office 
occupations. 

To  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Clerical  Ckjster  at  the  Career  Center  see  your  high  school  counselor. 
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Interior  designel^  do  creative  work  which  helps  to  make  our  living^  working,  and  playing  areas  more 
attractive  and  us|f ul.  J/iey  plan  and  supervise  the  design  of  building  interiors  and  furnishihas.  They  help 
clients  select  furniture,  draperies  and  other  fabrics,  floor  coverings  and  accessories.  They  also  estimate  what 
any  work  or  furnishings  will  cost.  ■  ; 

The  main*purpose  of  designers  in  stores  is  to  help  sell  the  merchandise  stocked  by  the  business.  Designers 
frequently  advisy^  the  store  buyers  and  owners  about  style  and  cdlor  trends  in  interior  furnishings;-  • 

The  interior  design  course  offered  at  the  Career  Centel  is  for  students  who  would  like  to  pursue  a  career  as 
a  decorajer,  or  for  the  students  interested  in  decorating  for  their  own  personal  use. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTCR  COURSE? 

We  study  and  practice  room  layouts  and  furniture  placement,  kitchen  planning,  carpet  measuring,  and 
study  kinds  of  furniture,  current  trends  and  styles,  color  arKi  basic  salesmanship.  We  make  use  of  the 
classroom,  have  field  trips  and  guest  speakers.  The  second  semester  is  spent  almost  entirely  on  projects 
«ihosen  by  each  student. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

After  completing  this  course  you  will  have  thf  skills  to  secure  a  position  within  «ne  of  the  local  retail^ 
stores.  Young  people  starting  in  interior  design  usually  serve  a  training  period,  acting  as  shoppers,  as  stock 
|oom  assistants,  or  assistants  to  interior  designers.  In  most  cases,  several  years  of  on-the-job  training-are 
required^  Many  young  nien  and  women  can  use  their  knowledge  in  selling  fabrics,  la^nps  and  other  interior 
furnishings.  ■  ,  ; 

i  ■ 

For  training  beyond  high  school,  many  community  colleges  offer  two-year  programs,  and  66  colleges  and 
universities  offer  a  four-year  degree  program. 

In  interior  design  work,  many  employees  receive  a  salary  and  a  commission  and  many  work  on  commission 
alone. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

The  opportunities  in  Interior  design  are  available  for  those  willing  to  work.  An  energetic  knowledgeable 
designer  can  make  a  good  living.  Experienced  workers  are  needed  particularly  by  builders,  kitchen  planners 
architeus,  and  for  management  positions  in  retail  stores. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  INTERIOR  DESIGNER?  • 

Artistic  talent  including  color  sense,  good  taste  and  imagination,  good  business  judgment  and  the  ability  to 
deal  with  people  are  all  important  assets  for  this  field.  Interior  designers  should  be  able  to  work  with  detail 
An  advantage  to  interior  design  as  a  career  is  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  one's  own  work.  ' 

wV17hS7e*\!S^?ed^^^^^^ 

Almost  all  persons  own  a  home  at  sometime  in  their  lives.  This  training  will  be  invaluable  in  the  selection 
and  care  of  appliances,  furniture  and  accessories,  and  carpeting. 

Where  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  are  interested  in  a  career  as  an  interior  designer,  see  your  high  school  counselor  and  enrolifor  this 
Career  Center  course.  ,  pLl*^ 
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The  fashion  industry  is  fast  movjng  and  exciting.  It'attracts  designers,  production  specialists,  wholesalers, 
retailers,  advertising  specialists,  and  public  relations  personnel.^  The  Career  Center  is  ottering  a  qour^  in 
Fashion  Merchandising  for  students  interested  in  the  field  of  selecting  and  selling  fashion, 

WHAl  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE?  *     "  • 

Using  the  classroom  and  community  experts,  we  study  current  styJes  and  trends,  product 'information, 
color,  salesmanship,,  retailing  organizaiion,  advertising,  display,  textiles,  and  fashion  show  technique.  A 
fashion  show  is  producfb  each  s??mf»ster.  Individual  projects  are  stressed,"  accordipg  tp  the  students'  own 
interests.  During  the  seSond  isernester,  we  Vy  to  have  m^uJJtudents  participate  in  the  fashion  industry 
either  as  knowiedgeable. observers  or  as  part  time  employees  *  ,  > 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

After  completing  the  course,  you  will  havp  the  skills  to  enter  retail  sales  positions,  basic  fashion  advertising, 
fashion  display,  or  public  relations  trainirw.  Skills  will  depend  on  the  individual  projects  qnd  learning  areas 
that  have  been  selected  by  the  student.  IK 

Additional  training  is  availabie  in  managfement  training  programs  offered  by  some  locaJ  retail  stores. 
Community  colleges  ancj Universities  Outsicfe  also  offer  degree  courses  in  Fashion  Merchandising.  • 

AftE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

"^^  ^^7-^  -  *  11  ■     •      .  V      *     '  •  ■ 

There  are  many  opportunities  for  advanlfemefrr  4B^the  fashio  business.^  Management  level  positions, 
department  heads,  buyers  and  design  pqsitions  are  avaHaBTr  for  those' w^  desire  to  work  toward 
advancement  in  the  retail  business  SpeciaJ^y  shops  offer  the  opportunity  to  wdrk'in  aW  phases  of  business 
and  the  possibility  of  becoming  an  expert  in  fashion  retailing.  " 

*  i*  '*  *' 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DEcipE  THAT  FASHION  MERCHANDISING  IS  NOT  FOR  ME 
WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED?    .\  ■  -  . 

A  fashion  sense  developed  through  this  couVse  will  be  valuabJe  in  the  selection  of  clothing  for  an  entire 
family.  The  knowledge  of  fabrics  and  garmeiV  construction  can  prevent  costly  mistakes  in  the  purchase  of 
clothing;  the  knowledge  of  wardrobe  planning  will  increase  the  overall  .buying  power  of  the  consume--':' 
rtioney, 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  FASHION  MERCHANDISER? 

 ^^r  kfi^rjs  ifi  tdshiojx  .roef  chandisoKhmust^^^u^  -  and  v  iew^o  in  ts"of-^hetrinjst0fngf^ 

poised  and  at  ease  with  strangers.  Other  important  attributes  are  energy,  self  confidence,  self-discipline  arKl 
\    the  ability  to  communicate.  '  .  ' 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 


See  your  high  s<^ool  counselor  if  you  wish  more  information  on  Fashion  Merchandising  or  if  voa  wish  to 
enroll  in  the  course.  '  .      v'  .  • 
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Auto  Bodv  vwjrkers  areVilled  craftsmen  who  re«ore  damaged  motpr  vehicles  by  straightening  bent  f ramw 
removing  dents,  v-elding  torn  metal,  ami  .replacing  severely  datpa^M  partt.  Auto  body  workers  are  in  high 
demand  throughout  the  United  States,  arid  the  need  for  such  persons  is  projected  to  remain  on  Jis  high 
level.  Auto  body  workers  can  find  work  in  every  section  of  the  country,  as  jobs  are  distributed  m  about  the 
same  raticfas  population  in  an  area.  It  is^a  very  high  paying  occupation. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  tHISCAREER  CENTER  COURSE?  ,  r 

At  the  Career  Center,  we  cover  all, the  things  a  combination-aato  body  worked  does.  The  combination 
worker,  can  repair  the  whole  body,  from  straightening  •  wreck  to  the  final  polishing  after  pa  ating.  We^ 
straighten  and  repair  body  parts  and  frames,  repair  upholstery  and  trim,  replace  glau,  weld,  replace  major 
panels  and  prepare  arid  paint.  . 


We  accoJiipiish  this  by  using  student"  and  faculty  qars.  The  re0air  work  done  mutt  follow  the  curriculum 
^  niseds,  and  the  vehicle  cannot     over  10  years  old. 

-  Our  body  and  paint  shop  is  as  well  equipped  as  mort  of  the  shops  In  the^Anchwage  |rea.  We  furnish  all  tl^ 
hand  and  power  ipols.  ,  ;  "  * 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  1  GET? 

i    •      '  ■  •  .  . 

Completion  of  the  Career  Center  course  will,quaHfy  the  rtudent  for  a  job  m  an  apprentice  of  iielptf ,  and  is 
a  f irst-rattf-  background  for  continuing  trainjng  in  a  trade  school.  Generally,  three  to  fojjr  years  work 
experience  and  on-the-job  trainitig  are  needed'to  lAcome  a  fully  quallf  iedwork^.  Students  may  ilso  receive 
further  vaining  in  schools  in  the  lower  forty-eight  rtates.  ' 


.ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT?  k 

An. experienced  automobile  body  worker  with  supervisory  abili^'^y  Idvance-to  shop  foramen.  Many 
opemheir  own  shops.  ,  y 


WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  AUTO  BODY  WORKER? 

An  auto  body  worker  roust  take  pride  in  the  work.  It  is  challenging  to  restore  an  automobile,  applying 
broad  knowledge  of  construction  to  specific  jobs.  Painting  work  Is  not  physically  demanding,  but  body 
repair  may  require  lifting  heavy  y»«ights.  Workers  mutt  be  able  to  tolerate  noise,  durt,  paint  odors,  and  be 
able  to  work  with  fiberglass  and  plattlc. 

4FHkFTER  TAKING  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE  l-DECtDE  THISXAREER IS  NOT  FOR  WET 
WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED?  « 

No.  You  will  have  learned  to  use  a  wide  variety  of  tools  and  equipment,  and  hoW  better  to, work  with  ym^ 
hands.  This,  plus  the  ability  to  use  spray  painting  equipment,  can  be  applied  to  a  wide  variety  of  neeoT 
from  repairing  a  clock  to  painting  a  house.  You  may  become  a  doctor,  lawyer,  or  housewife,  but  these  akills 
can  be  useful  all  your  life.  ' 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  MORE  INFORMATION? 

See  your  high  school  counselor  on  how  to  enroll  in  the  Body  and  Fender  course  at  the  Career  Center. 
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Have  you  ever  watched  a  group  of'-'sidoyvalk  superintendents"  on  a  construction  job?  If  so,  you  probably 
have  noticed  their  fascination  with  bricklayers.  Good  brickmasons  command  the  respect  of  the  public  and 
their  telle w'tradesmen.  They  are  skilled' workers.  , 

Masons  finish  concrete  wherever  it  may  be  whether  on  floors  or  patios,  o^oncrete  highways,  or. on 
missile  launching  pads.  They  .also  werk  with  latex  and  epoxy  products  on  floors,  vats  and  tanks, 
tfnckmasons  do  such  work  as  build inq  walls,  partitiins^  fireplaces,  and  installing  fire  brick  filings  in 
industrial  furnaces.  The  demand  for  qu.ihfied  brickmasons  is  increasing  with  the  growing  use  of  pre-ftress 
concrete  where  column  free  ^austrtjction  is  desired,  and  where  fire  and  weajHer  retftlant  materialt  af« 
needed  on  non  load  bearing  walls  Qrickmasonry  is  being  used  increasingly  in  homes  ahd  commercial 
buildings  to  increase  the  beauty  of  the ibrroundings.  '  ^  • 

'  '■  '    %  *  .  >  ^  ' 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN^HIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

In  masonry  we  stiidy  building  layout,  footing  and  foundation  construction,  block  and  brick>wall 
constructipn,  fireplace  construction,  and  get  extensive  practjce^^  concrete  blockt. 

VyHAX  KIND  OF  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET?  V  ];  . 

Apprenticeship  programs  irt  brick  laying  «and  in  masonry  are*  considered  the  best  way  of  increasing  ik  1(1: 
These  programs  vary  from  two  to  three  years  in  length.  In  these  training  experiences,  the  appre*ntic#learM 
to  use  the  machines  and  ipply  the  technique^  of  the  trade.  They  also  Jearn  blueprint  reading,  architectufi 
drawing,  and  how  to  estimate  materials  and  costs.  They  become  familiar  witK  local  building  repulptions. 

ARE  THERE  OPPpRTUNHIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

The  apprentice  may  become  a  journeyman,  and  can  advance  to  be  a  foreman  pr  contractor. *  ^ 
WHAT  KIND  OF  A  WORKER  MAKE^  A  6b0D  MASON? 

Mason/y^work  is  hard  work  requiring  the  ability  to  do  a  great»deal  of  lifting.  BI(S^ks  weigh  up  to  70  pounds 
each  and  a  mason  may  handle  up  to  500  per  day.  The  masoT)  ipust  be  physically  strong  and  be  able  to  do  a 
great  deal  of «bending, "stooping,  kneeling  andjifting.  Most  of  the  wofl^is  out  of  doors  in  ^11  types  of 
weather  and  sometimes  the  work  is  on  ladders  anclioaf folding. 

IF  AFTER  1  TAKEWHIS  COURSEI  SHOULp  DECIDE  THIS  WORK  IS  NdT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTEp?  '  >      ^      .        .  . 

Masonry  work  is  a  skill  that  can  be  useful  all  through  life^even  if  you  do  not  make  yoiif  living  at  it.* V Oil 
can  make  your  home  and  business  more  attractive  for  yourself  and^others.  Masonry  can  develop  into  an 
V  excel^nt  hobby  no  malter  what  your  life  work  may  be.  ;  ' 

WHERECANIGET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION?   -  • 

Contact  your  counselor  for  additional  information  or  to  enroll  in  this  Career  Center  course.  This  could  be 
^  your  opportunity  to  begin  a  career  in  the  constructi^^ndustry. 

ERIC  '  .  '  f  ' 
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Data  processing  ne^s  have  increased- rapidly  over  the  past  ten  years  fs  popu lotion  h^s  qlrowri,  business 
organizatrons  have  become  more  complex,  and  as  scientific  and  technical  knowledge  has  expanded. 
Keypunch  ppeirators  use  machines^similar  to  typewriters  that  punqh  holes  in  cards  to  represent  speciffc 
items  of  imjormiation.  These  cards  are  then  fed  into  the  computer.  ' 
■  •  .       -  '  .  ^  .  '  ^     V  '  ■       ■  •  ■  ■  , '      :  ■ 

WHAT  00  WE  DO  IN  TK(j5  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE?  i 

This  course  wiU  teach  vfiu  how  to  prepare  data  for  use  in  the  computer,  You  wilj  l^rn  how  to  use 
keypunches,  data  stations,  and'unit-rbcdrd  machineis.  You  MOST  know  how  to  type  a^least  30  words  p*r 
minute  before  enterinig  this  class.  Yoij  will  learri  the  parts  and  operation  of  the  keypunch,  the  data  statlori/ 
the  sorter,  xf^  reproducer,  and  the  interprrter.  Speed  and  accuracy  on  the  keypunch  and  data  station  ac^^ 
developed.  '   •  ^  ■ 

.  ■  '      .    ■  ."  ■  ■     ■  '/  '  ■         ,  ^  ■     .  ^    ■  ■;■      '     •  ■ 

After  you  have  attained  10,000  kfystrokes  per  hour  (about  35  words  per  minute  in  typing)  with  98% 
accuracy  on  the  keypunch,  antf- you  have  learn?<i  to  operate  the  machines  mentioned  above,  then  you  are 
ready  foir  a  job,  as  a  data  preparation  clerk.  AnT&hor^age 

■       '         .    .        \    '    \        ' '  -  ■  ^  ■  '  ■  •' 

WHATKINDOF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  1  GET?  • 

Keypunch  jobs  are  available  now  in  Anchorage.  Advancement  In  this  specific  area  usLally  comes  in  the  form^ 
of  pay  increases.  Some  keypunch  operators  may  become  supervisors  or  lead  operato^^  > 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  KEYPUNCH  OPERATOR? 

.Keypunch  operators  must  isit  for  long  periods  of  time  doing  routine  work  speiefdily  and  accurately.  They 
work  under  production  pressure  which  requires  a  minimum  number  of  cards  punbhed  per  hour.  They  mMSt 
do  precision  work  and  be  able  to  tolerate  machine  noises.  Finger  dexterity  and  good  eyesighj  ar^  necessary.  \ 

IF  I  DECIDED  KEYPUNCH  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTeD?^  " 

Data  preparation  is  ajso  u$ed  in  computer  oper^itions  and  in  computer  programming.  Data  preparation 
clerks  are  in  high  demand  in  the  Anchorage  area  so  data  preparation  is  a  good  area  to  start  out  in  After  yog 
have  a  job  as  a  j^ata  preparation  clerk,  then  you  can  let  your  supervisor  know  that  you  would  like  to  mdve 
into  another  area.  >  ^  ^ 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITJONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  after  reading  this  you  feel  that  keypunch  yvbuld  be  good  for  you.^and  that  having  an  immediately 
marketable  skill  in  the  Anchorage  job  market  would  serve  your  neects,  see  your  high  school  counselor  about 
'  how  to  enroll  in  this  Career  Center  course. 
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Every  business  needs  systematic  and  up  to  date  records  of  accounts  and  business  transactions,  bookkeepers 
and  accountant  clerks  maintain  these  records  in  journals,  ledgers  and  on  other  accounting  forms.  The,y 
prepare  periodic  financial  statements  showing  all  money  received  and  paid  out.  The  duties  of  these  workers 
vary  wvith  the  size  of  the  organization  in  which  they  work.  Irt  small  firms,  the  general  bookkeeper  analyzes 
all  financial  transactions  and  does  all  of  the  work  necessary  to  operate  the  business,  including  payroll  and 
billing.  -  '  ' 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

In  the  cours^,  after  reviewing  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping,  we  cover  the  advanced  thbory  of 
accounting.  We  apply  the  principles  of  controlling  cash,  receivables,  temporary  accounts,  fixed  assets, 
payrdll,  voucher  systems,  special  types  of  sale,  inventory  pricing,  and  cost  accounting.  All  instruction  is 
individualized  and  cooperative  work  experience  is  available. 

vyHAT  KIND  OF  A  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  IS  AVA:ILABLE? 

'.  ^  -  ,» ■  '   .  ■  ■ 

With  the  skills  acquired  in  the  course  a  student  can  work  as  an  entry  level  bookkeeper.  Much  training  can  be 
received  on  the  job.  Tvyo  year  training  programs  are  also  available  at  Community  College.  Many  workers 
combine  oh  the-job  experience  with  night  classed  to\increase  their'  skill.  v 

Workfers  who  find  they  have  the  aptitudes  and  skills  for  the  wo^rk  often  go  to  four  year  colleges  tomajor  in 
accounting  and  later  become  Certified  Public  Accountants  py  examination.  Some  people  become  CPA's 
without  a  college  degcee.  They  are  few  in  number. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

Advancement  depends  on  the  development  of  skills  and  knowledge  in  the  field.  Cbnstant  study  is  necessary, 
through  seminars  and  course  work! 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  BOOKKEEPER  OR  ACCOUMAiSlT? 

Workers  irt  this  field  should  enj[Oy  mathematical  figuring.  They  must  have  a  memory  for  detail  anrf  a 
concern  for  detail.  They  must  be  able  to  work  rapidly  and  accurately,  but  also  be  able  to  do  this  in  an  . 
atmosphere  of  frequent  interruptions.  The  work  involves  sitting  at  a  desk  for  long  periods  of  time.  •  ^ 
Character  references  and  the  ability  to  be  bonded  ar^e  oftef>  prerequisites  for  employment. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THE  WORK  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THISTRAINiNG 
BE  WASTED?  ^ 

The  skills  learned  in  this  Cfturse'  cao  be  vital  to  anyone  who  ever  wishes  to  establish  a  business. 
Understanding  of  this  ir.ea  ofterf  makes  the  difference  between  having  a  Wccessf ul  business  or  a  failure. 

^HERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

■  ■■         .  ■  V    -•       ■  ;    ■    s  :  - 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  area  of  study  contact  your  high  school  counselor  and  make  arrangements  to 
enrolHn  this  Career  Center  course.  ^ 
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Every  business  needs  systematic  and  up  to  date  records  of  accounts  and  business  transactions.  Bookkeepers 
and  accountant  clerks  nfiaintain  these  records  in  journals,  ledgers  and  on  other  accounting  forms.  Thev^ 
prepare  periodic  financial  statements  showing^ll  money  received  and  paid  out.  The  duties  of  these  workers 
yary  with  the  size  of  the\»rganization  in  which  they  work.  In  small  firms,  the  general  bookkeeper  arjalyzes 
dll  financial  transactions  arxl  ooesall  of  the  work  necessary  to  operate  the  business;;  inctudtng  payroll  and 
billing. 

WHAT  DO  we  DO  IN  THISlfcAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

In  the  course,  after  reviewing  the  fundamental  principles  of  bookkeeping,  we  cover  the  advanced  theory  01 
accounting.  We  apply  the  principles  of  controlling  cash,  receivables,  temporary  accounts,  fixed  assets, 
payroll,  voucher  systems,  special  types  pf  sale,  inventory  prJcing,  and  cost  accounting.  All  instruction  is 
individualized  and  cooperative  work  experience  is  available. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  JQB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  IS  AVAILABLE? 

With  the  skills  acquii^ed  in  the  course  a  student  can  work  as  an  entry  level  bookkeeper.  Much  training  can  be 
received  on  the  job.  Two-year  training  programs  are  also  available  at  Community  College.sMany  workers 
combine  on  the  job  experience  with  night  classes  to  increase  their  skill.  ' 

Workers  who  find  they  have  the  aptitudes  and  skills  for  the  work  often  go  to  four  year  coHeges  to  major  in 
.  accounting  and  later  become  Certified  Public  Accountants  by  examination.  Some  people  become  CPA's 
without  a  college  degree.  They  are  few  in  number. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

Advancement  depends  on  the  development  of 'skills  and  knowledge  in  the  field.  Constant  study  is  necessary, 
through  seminars  and  course  work. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  BOOKKEEPER  OR  ACCOUNTANT? 

Workers  in  this  field  should  enjoy  mathematical  figuring.  They  must  have  a  memory  for  detail  and  a 
concern  for  detail,  They  must  be  able  to  work  rapidly  and  accurately,  but  also  be  able  to  do  this  in  an 
atmosphere  of  frequent  interruptions.  The  work  involves  sitting  at  a  desk  for  long  periods  of  tim«. 
Character  references  and  the  ability  to,be  bonded  are  often  prerequisites  for  employment.  ^ 

BE  w"sVe  ^"'^  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THE  WORK  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS  TRAINING 

The  skills  learned  in  this  course  can  be  vital  to  anyone  who  ever  wishes  to  establish  a  business^ 
Understanding  of  this  area  often  makes  the  difference  between  having  a  successful  business  or  a  failure. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  are  interested  in  this  area  of  study  contact  your  high  school  counselor  and  make  arrangements  to 
enroll  in  this  Career  Centefe*  course. 
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Career  opportunities  m  the  secretarial  Afield  are  virtually  unlimited.  While  many  other  occupational  areas 
have  experTenced  slow  down,  the  need  for  "tfie  perfect  secretary''  is  constantly  increasing.  Well-trained, 
competent  off  ice  personnel  are  always  in  demand. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  (N  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

StLdents  m^tch  their  present  skills  against  the  minimum  requirements  of  the  occupation  as  listed  in  a 
Training  Achievement  Record.  Those  skills  and  knowledges  already  acquired  are  certified  by  the  instructor. 
Thbse  remaining  form  the  basis  for  3  plan  of  individual  study  planned  cooperatively  by  the  student  and 
teajcher.  Students  may  select  an  area  for  specialization  or  nr^ay  study  a  generalized  program.  Instruction  is 
available  in  basic  skills  areas  such  as  typewriting,  shorthand,  filing,  machine  transcription,  arid  10-key. 
Enrichment  units  are  available  in  mail  handling,  telephone  techniques,  meeting  the  public,  interpersonal 
relatiiDn^hips,  and  oral  and  wj^tten  language  skills.  Special  forms  and  vocabulary  units  are  assigned  according 
jo  the  student's  interest  area. 


I 


HAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

Students  may  enroll  for  up  to  tv\(0  years  in  the  program.  Most  students  who  satisfactorily  complete  the 
requirements  of  the  Training  Achievemeat  Record  will  possess  job  entry  stcilTsrif  further  training  is  desired, 
courses  in  secretarial  work  are  offered  at  local  post-secondary  institutions,  business  colleges,  or  adult^ 
education  programs.  ^ 

Are  there  opportunities  for  advancement? 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  great  demand  in  the  state  for  qualified  secretaries.  Advancement 
opportunities  will  be  limited  only  by  lack  of  skill  or  the  personal  qualities  to  make  a  satisfactory  employee. 
Although  some  mobility  may  be  required,  this  is  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  SECRETARY?  ^ 

A  good  secretary  is  one  who  possesses  the  following  characteristics:  likes  detail  work,  follows  direction,  is 
loyal,  has  the  ability  to  adjust  to  changing  situations,  works  well  under  pressure,  is  accurate,  is  neat,  likes  to 
serve,  can  spell,  has  an  unfailing  quality  of  reliability,  and  works  well  with  people.  The  good  secretary  musf 
take  pride  in  the  product. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  CAREER  IS  NOT  FOR  ME/ 
WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED? 

\  ■  ■  ■  ' '  ■■  .'  ■  ,  .  ^ 

Never!  The  communications  skills  a  secretary  develops  are  useful  in  most  occupations  as  vyell  as  in  personal 
interest  areas.  Skills  rei^uired  are  adaptable  to  any  way  of  life.  The  personal  qualities  that  make  a  good 
secretary  are  easily  trail^ferred  to  almost  any  other  occupation. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION?  , 

Business  instructors  in  any  of  the  schools,  people  working  in  the  secretarial  field,  counselors,  employment 
agencies,  and  employers  are  all  knowledgeable  about  the  demands  and  rewards  of  the  secretarial  field. 

Td  enroll  in  the  Advanced  Secretarial  Cluster  at  the  Career  Center  see  your  high  school  counselor. 
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The  field  of  fish  and  game  management  is  the  science  and  art  of  changing  and/or  monitoring  the 
environment  and  the  inter  actions  among  species  so  as  to  affect  fish  and  game  populations  to  serve  human 
goals.  These  goals  may  include  the  desire  to  maintain  suitable  populations,  re-establisH  species  in  former 
ranges,  or  protect  various  species.  .1^ 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENT^  COURSE? 

In  this  course  you  will  learn  some  of  the  fundamerital  skills  and  knowledges  necessary  to  help  you  achieve 
entry  level  ski  Us  as  an  aide  or  a  technician.  Heavy  emphasis  is  placed  on  unde^tanding  ecological 
relation^lhips,  plant  and  animal  identification,  andCthe  natural  history  of  A^laskan  organisms.  Methods  of 
taking  and  recoi^ding  field  data,  compass  and  map  reading,  and  skin  preparation  are  covered. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET?  .  _ 

-         ■  ^ 

Aide  or  technician  positions  in  the  game  field  are  difficult  to  attain  because  of  the  large  number  of  highly 
qualified  people  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  lower  paying  jobs  in  order  to  get  t^ieir  foot  in  the  door. 
Positions. with  the  sport  or  commercial  fish  division  of  the  Alaska  Division  of  Fjsh  and  Game  are  easier  to 
come  by  for  qualified  people. 

ARE  THERE  OPI^RTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

* 

If  j/ou  are  seriously  considering  fish  and  game  work  for  an  occupation  it  would  be  wise  to  plan  on  obtaining 
a  professional  degree  from  one  of  the  many  colleges  or  universities  that  offer  training  in  the  fieW. 
Opportunities  for  advancement  can  best  be  expected  if  you  have  professional  trailing,  plus  experience  on 
le  job.  . 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  SHOULD  GO  INTO  THIS  FIELD? 

The  type  of  person  who  will  make  a  good  wildlife  or  fisheries  manager  is  one  who  has  the  qualities  of 
enthusiasm,  self -motivation,  and  who  has  a  will  to  succeed  despite  obstacles,  and  can  be  accurate  in  making 
Observations  and  in  recording  them.  These  qualities  are  not  much  different  from  the  things  necessary  to  be 
^  success  in  any  field.  j 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  FISHERIES  AND  WILDLIFE  IS  NOT  FOR  ME  WOULD 
THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTEOr 

The  training  and  knowledges  learned  in  the  course  would  not  be  wasted  even  if  you  decide  you  do  not  care 
to  enter  the  field  of  gamf  management.  You  will  understand  and  appreciate  your  natural  surroundings  all 
the  more.  ,  ^« 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 
^        See  your  high  school  counselor  for  additional  information,  and  to  sign  up  for  this  Career  Center  course 
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WUdland  Fire  Management  is  a  four  semester  in-depth  study  of  the  principles  and  techniques  of  wildfire 
ecology,  detection  suppression,  and  fire  behavior.  This  training  is  the  same  as  that  given  employees  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  who  are  involved  in  Wildland  Fire  Management. 
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WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 


You  will  be  doing  considerabk  field  work  when  the  weather  is  good.  Youwill  be  making  maps,  looking  at 
aerial  photos,  identifying  various  trees  and  shrubs,  studying  weather  and  terrain,  and  studying  the  effects  of 
fire  on  the  environment.  You  will  be  learning  the  basic  concepts  of  Wildland  F  ire  Management. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOBS  ARE  AVAILABLE? 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  employs  about  300  fire  fighters  every  summer.  When -you  have 
successfully  completed  this  two-year  course,  some  of  you  will  be  offered  jobs  with  Bureau  of  Land 
Management.  Other  jobs  are  available  throughout  the  Western  States. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

As  you  gain  fire  experience  and  additional  training,  there  is  considerable  opportunity  for  advancement  As 
in  any  field,  your  advancement  will  depend  not  only  on  your  training  and  experience  but  also  on  your 
attitude.  ,  , 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING? 

Anchorage  Community  College  offers  a  two-year  associate  degree  ill  fire  science, 
WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  hRE  FIGHTER? 

You  must  be  very  dedicated  since  most  of  the  time  you  will  be  working  under  extremely  adverse 
Conditions.  You  should  be  in  good  physical  shape  and  be  able  to  work  long  periods  without  rest. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  CAREER  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WILL  THIS  TRAINING 
BE1WASTED?  v 

Training  in  any  aspe4t  of  Natural  Resources  will  always  be  .beneficial  in  that  everyone  lives  within  an 
environmental  setting.  No  matter  what  your  final  employment  goals  are,  this  training  will  be  valuable  to 
you. 

WHCRE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

^ee  your  high  school  counselor  for  additional  information,  and  to  s\gh  up  for  this  course. 


(UBi  cans  IFRSS 

ENVIRONMENTAL 
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TESTING 


The  field  of  environmental  testing  is  expanding  rapidly.  As  new  local,  state,  and  federal  regulations  ire 
placed  on  man's  developmental  and  industrial  expansion,  more  and  more  people  will  be  necessary  to 
monitor  activities  for  compliance  to  these  regulations. 


WHAT  DO  WE  Oql  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

This  program  consists  of  famifiarization  and  use  of  vaiHOu;s  equipment  and  techniques  utilized  in  testing  for 
water,  air,  and  noise  pollution.  A  general  overview  of  national  arid  international  problems  it  made,  followed 
by  an  in-depth  nx)nitoring  of  the  Anc^i(^age  area.  Students  are  expected  to  conduct  a  field  proiec]^ 
involving  water  testing,  air,  and/or  noise  pollution. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET?. 

Additional  training  can  be  obtained  at  the  college  level.  Many  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the 
country  are  developing  environmental  programs. 

Opportunities  for  advancement  are  dependent  on  training  experience  and  enthusiasm.  This  field  is  one 
which  will  continue  to  expand  and  new  areas  will  continue  to  develop. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  ENVIRONMENTAL  TESTING  WORKER? 

Prior  to  entering  this  course,  a  student  should  have  a  desire  to  enter  the  field.  Strong  science,  math,  and 
English  backgrounds  are  necessary. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THIS  FIELD  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS  TRAINING 
BE  WASTED? 

Training  obtained  in  this  course  will  not  be  wasted  even  if  you  decide  this  is  not  the  field  for  you.  You  wiU 
become  aware  of  your  surroundings  and  of  the  impact  of  various  uses.  You  will  be  able  to  assist  in 
preventing  the  development  of  problems  and  in  the  correction  of  existing  problems. 


WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  are  interested  in  the  field  of  environments  teKfng,  contact  your  high  school  counselor  for  additiona 
information,  or  phone  Mr.  Bromley,  the  instructor,  at  the  Career  Center. 


(IKEI  tEllEjl  IFFEK 

'QGSMETOLOGY 


tNOW  Koa 


Approximately  a  half  million  people  are  engaged-in  the  field  of  cosmetology  in  the  United  States  today, 
and  the  projection  is  that  this  field  will  grow  rapidly  through  the  1980's.  Most  of  these  workers  (who  are 
also  known  as  beauty  operators,  hairdressers,  or  beauticians)  are  employed  in  independently  operated 
salons,  or  in  those  connected  with  hotels  and  department  stores.  A  few  work  »n  motion  picture  and 
television  studios,  hospitals  and  other  institutions,  and  on  ocean  liners. 

Most  beauty  salons  are  small,  having  fewer  t^an  four  employees;  more  than  half  are  owner-operated. 

All  states  require  that  beauty  operators  be  iicensed.  In  the  state  of  Alaska  this  involves  2000  hours  of  a 
prescribed  program  under  licensed  instructors  and  the  successful  passing  of ,  a  licensing  examination 
involving  theory  and  skills.  • ' 

WHAT  WILL  YOU  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

You  will  learn  to  shampoo,  cut,  style  and  set  hair,  give  permarvent  waves,  and  to  straighten,  bleach  and  tint 
hair.  You  learn  facial  treatment,  manicuring,  and  how  to  clean  and  style  wigs  and  hairpieces.  You  also  learn 
related  theory,  such  as  studying  hair  and  skin  from  a  biological  viewpoint. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAllMiNG  CAN  YOU  GET?y 

All  of  the  hours  acquired  in  this  course  can  be  applied  tq  the  2000  hours  of  instruction  necessary  to  take 
tttfc  cosmetology  examination  of  the  State  of  Alaska.  The  hours  remaining  after  taking  this  Career  Center 
course  may  be  completed  in  any  licensed  beauty  school. 

Beauty  operators  are  usually  paid  a  salary  plus  commission  or  a  str^ht  commission.  Advancement  in 
earnings  comes  with  the  development  of  a  clientele  who  return  to  the  same  dperator  because  of  jatisfaction 
with  the  work  and  the  personality  of  that  person.  Thus,  earnings  largely  reflect  the  speed  of  performance, 
the  quality  of  performance,  and  the  skill  in  meeting  the  customer's  needs. 

Some  cosmetologists  manage  large  saions;  or  open  their  own;  others  teach  in  cosmetology  schools,  or  use 
their  skills  and  knowledge  to  demonstrate  cosmetics  in  department  stores. 

In  Anchorage  there  is  high  demand  for  qualified  beauticians. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  COSMETOLOGIST? 

Workers  in  this  field  should  en|oy  people,  and  be  willing  and  able  to  follow  customers'  instructions.  They 
need  finger  dexterity,  a  sense  of  form  and  artistry,  and  must  have  the  physical  stamina  to  stand  for  long 

periods  of  time.  ' 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  YOU  DECIDE  COSMETOLOGY  IS  NOT  FOR  YOU,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTED? 

Certainly  not.  The  abilities  to  care  for  hair,  skin,  and  hands  will  be  skills  that  can  be  used  throughout  life. 
WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

O  If  you  are  interested  in  enrolling  in  this  Career  Center  course  to  begin  your  program  for  licensing,  or  in 
ERJ[C      order  to  test  out  your  interest  in  the  field  of  Cosmetology,  see  yourhigh  school  counselor. 
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NATURAL 
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The  Natural  Resources  Technology  course  is  a  one  semester  course  which  introducesW  rtudents  to  the 
general  f  ield  and  provides  them  with  the  basic  knowledge  and  skills  that  are  common  to^^ll  lieWs  in  Natural 
Resources.  General  ecology  and  environmental  studies  are  covered. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

This  course  is  designed  to  bring  the  student  in  close- contact  with  the  environment.  Therefore  much  of  the 
work  is  outside  Students  study  about  the  plants,  animals,  and  soil  that  make  up  th*  environment  and  how 
these  areas  interrelate.  They  observe  the  water  and  do  a  simple  analysis  of  it.  Field  techniques  such  ai 
mapping  an  area  and  note  taking  are  emphasized.  Use  and  maintenance  of  field  equipment  is  stressed. 
Career  opportunities  within  the  Natural  Resource  field  are  identified  and  studied. 

Natural  Resources  Technology  is  designed  as  an  overview:  This  first  semester  of  work  is  not  designed  to 
provide  employment  type  skills,  but  the  information  covered  is  essential  for  those  continuing  into  specialty 
areas.  Students  should  know  by  the  completion  of  this  course  if  a  career  within  the  Natural  Resource  tield 
is  feasible  for  them. 

Natural  Resources  Tpchnology  is  a  prerequisite  course  necessary  for  entry  into  the  Fisheries  and  Wildlife 
course. 

See  your  high  school  counselor  for  additional  informatioty.  and  to  sigaup  for  this  Career  Center  course. 
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The  Emergency  Medical  Technician  is  one  oT  the  newest  occupetions  in  the  Health  Cere  Delivery  System 
and  in  Alaska.  The  supply  of  these  specielists  has  not  bean  eble  takaep  up  with  the  demend.  At  the  prmenx 
time,  the  State  of  Alaska  has  plans  to  broaden  the  Emeroancy  |Madical  Sarvica.  This  will  place  in-^n 
greater  demand  the  Emergency  Medical  Technician. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  C0UR8E> 

^'^ 

This  program  prepares  students  to  initiate  life  support  tecl{)niquas  end  provides  entry  leve^ training  in 
paramedicine  as  an  Emergency  Medical  Technicien.  Airaas  of  study  include  «Mtomy  and  physiology, 
emergency  childbirth,  cardiopulmonary  raauscitation,  attraction  of  the  injurad  from  auto  accidents,  and 
emergency  care  of  all  types  of  trauma.  Studants  wilL  obaarva  appiiad  amargancy  rcbm  prooadure  in 
community  hospitals,  and  will  ride  ambulanoas  with  thaix>rouQh  paramadfcs.  > 

WHAT  TYPE  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  Q6T7 

After  successful  completion  of  the  course,  studants  will  be  cartif iad  as  Emargancy  Medical  Technicians  and 
will  be  eligible  for  employmenf^  ThoH  studants  wishing  advencad  training  may  ar>tar  directly  into  the 
paramedic  program  at  Anchorage  Community  Collage. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  I  DEOklDE  JH(B  CAREER  IS  NOT  FOR  ME,  WILL  THIS  TRAINING 
BE  WASTED? 

Aftar  successfully  completing  the  E.M.T  Coursa,  thoaa  students  not  wishinj}  to  pursue  a  career  in 
peramedicine  have  gained  significant  and  worthwhila  skills.  Thay  will  know  how  to  saive  e  lifa. 

■     ■  w  *  • 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION?  ^  '  - 

SMyour  counwlor  tt  your  high  ichool  or  call  th«  Carttr  C«nt«r  initructor,  Edward  Schlitf,  at  274  1564, 
axtaniion  12. 
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Almost  four  millfon  vMorkers  are  found  in  the  health  field  today  in  a  great  range  of  occupations.  Health 
Careers  includtK  si/ch  divefse  titles  as  dietitian,  speech  therapist,  licensed  practical  nurise,  veterinarian, 
podiatrist,  optometrist,  dentist.  Employment  opportunities  in  the  health  field  are  expected  to  grow  rapidly 
because  of  increased  population  to  serve,  increasing  health  consciousness,  and  the  rising  standard  of  living. 

WHTAT  Dl)  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE?  ^ 

This  Career  Center  program  Offers  students  the  rare  opportunity  to  review  the  fliany  medical  careers  and  to 
exploce  various  areas  before  deciding  about  future  employment  and  training. 


During  the  first  semester,  students  are  concerned  wit] 
awareness  of  the  career  possibilities  in  the  health  fiel 


itb  t 

A 


two  areas.  The  first  Is  a  broad,  but  thorough 
his  is  aqcomplished  by  clasroom  study,  guest 


speakers  and  fie^  trips  into  community  health  facilities.  Students  learn  the  specific  educational  and 
tc^ining  requireifints,  potential  income  and  employment  op^ 

Also  studied  are  basic  medicaf  entry  level  skills.  These  include:  vital  signs  and  blood  pressure,  basic 
anatomy,  medical  terminology,  and  cardiopulmonary  resuscitation.  Proficiency  in  these  and  pther  skills  will 
qmlify  sttNlipnts  f or^  direct  employment  as  an  orderly  or  hospital  aide.  ^ 

*%^af  '  r  ■ 

After  completion  of  this  part  of  the  course,  two  additional  semesters  are  offered  thdae  students  wishing  # 
morespecializedknowledgeof  the  medical  career  of  their  choice.  ■  % 

Dunn&  this  Um/^' the  community  becomes  the  classroQm.  The  emphasis  is  placed  on  more  ib^histicated 
skMIs  that  often  lead  directly  to  employment  as  dental' assistants,  nursing  assistants,  physical,  occupational 
and  respiratory  therapy  aides,  electrocardiograph  technicians,  medical  records  technicians,  hospital  food 
service  workers,  veterinary  aides,  kidney  dialysis  technicians  and  x*ray  aides.  This  documented  experience  is 
often  helpful  to  those  students  applying  for  admission  in  technical  school  and  college. 

WHAT  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  QET?  ' 

•••  • 

Additional  training  varies  with  the  type  dT career  that  a  student  may  elect.  For  instance,  a  license  practical 
nurse  will  take  a  one-year  course  at  Community  college.  A  registered  nurse  may  take  a  twq,  three,  or  fo^i 
year  course,  and  a  public  health  nurse,  a  five  or  six  year  course.  A  dental  technician  normally  is  trained  dA^ 
the  job.  A  doctor  of  optometry  has  a  six  year  program. 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  tHIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE  I  DECIDE  jJHIS  FIELD  IS  NOT  FOR  ME, 
WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED? 

Absolutely  not.  The  training  received  in  Health  Occupations  in  primary  skills  and  knowledges  0f  proper 
health  practice  will  be  useful  throughout  life  for  the  student's  oyvn  health  and  for  that  of  other  family 
nrwmberf  The  emergency  methods  learned  may  also  be  useful  in  saving  a  person's  life,  ot  lessening  posible 
damage  to  the  person.  ^ 

WHERE  CAN  f  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  have  been  considering  a  career  in  any  of  the  health  occupations,  see  your  high  school  counsetor 
about  enrolling  in  the  Career  Center  course.  Actual  exposure  to  the  field  in  the  medical  faciiities  of 
Anchorage  will  give  you  a  f(rst-hand  experience  upon  which  to  base  the  important  decision  of  whether  the 
career  you  are  thinking  of  is  really  the  on^  for  you.  *  ^ 
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The  commercial  artist  creates  the  artwork  in  nev^spapers,  magazines,  advertisements,  billboards,  catalogues, 
and  r.V.  commercials.  Sorne  lypes. of  job  titles  are:  jliustrator,  catalogue  designer,  fashion  illustrator,  color  ^ 
specialist,  package  designer,  poster  artist,  magazine  layout  designer,  art  director,  letterer,  type  designer* 
fabric  designer,  and  label  designer.  The  conrrmcrcial  artist  must  be  able  lo  put  another  person'^  idpas  into  an 
attractive  art  form.  This  type  of  artist  must  learn  about  a  wide  variety  of  materials  and  techniques  not 
generally  associated  with  "fine  art,"  and  must  be  able  to  work  rapidly^d  meet  production  deadlines. 

WHATWEDO  INTHISCAREER  CENTER  COURSE  ^ 

In  the  first  year  qI  Commercial  Art,  students  produce  projects  which  include:  corrununicatibn  models, 
design  theory,  color  Jheory,  illustration,  advertising  approaches,  contairrer  illustration  and  design,  logo 
design,  perspective  ilk/stration,  copy  generation,  lettering,  copyfitling,  and  newspaper  layout.  Second  y^ar 
students  learn  hov;  Commercial  Art  relates  to  each  of  the  communication  mediunr^s  by  producing  projects 
in  the  following  areas:  35mm  Ektachrome  slide  show  with  sound  tape.  Super  8  movie,  videotape,  flip 
charts,  overhead  visuals  and  wall  displays. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

Employfnent  opportunities  are  good,  as  jobs  exist  in  the  major  cities  of  Alaska.  They  require  fresh  new 
ideas  and  talent,  and  competition  is  keen  for  beginning  jobs.  ^ 

Erary  level  skills  may  be  reached  in  this  Career  Center  course.  Each  student  should  compile  a  portfolio  to 
show  cnipluyers  when  looking  for  jobs. 

Art  schools  and  four  year  colleges  offer  additional  training,. and  miJch  personal  development  comes  from 
skills  learned  while  employed. 

WHAT  KIND  OF  PERSON  MAKES  A  GbOD  COMMERCIAL  ARTIST? 

A  commercial  artist  must  have  artistic  talent,' imagination,  originality,  self  discipline,  and  be  able  to  work  ^ 
underpressure.  '     •  \^ 

IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  COURSE  \  DECIDE  COMMERCIAL  ART  IS  NOT  FOR  ll«E,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTED?  ^  . 

'         i  . 

No.  You  will  hdve  learned  a  great  deal  about  desijjn,  color,  and  the  visual  preseritation  of  ideas.  These  skills 
will  increase  your  ability  to  make  your  surroundings  moie  beautiful  and  satisfying  for  you  for  the  rest  of 
your  life.  , 

WHERE  DO  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION?  \ 

If-  you  like  to  draw,  paint  or  just  plain  tloo(J!c^  are  neat  and  rarrful  in  your  work  and  work  umJer  prensura,  a 
Commercial  Ait  (..ireer  might  be  right  lor  you.  Ask  your  high  sctiool  counsiHor  about  the  Career  C(?nter 
Commercial  Art  program.   
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dffset  printing  is  a  growth  area  in  the  printing  trade  because  commercial  printers  and  newspaper  publishers 
are  turning  increasingly  toward  this  method.  Growth  is  also  being  stimulated  by  increased  use  of 
photographs,  drawings,  and  printed  ma/ter  and  by  the  wide  spread  use  of  color  in  many  printed  products. 
.  The  Career  Center  course  deals  with  of  fset  printing  only. 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CEMTER  COURSE? 

\n  tWs  course,  we  learn  to  generate  copy.  To  do  this  we  learn  the  elements  of  type  layout  and  justification, 
paste  up,  and  ^If-tone  paste-up.  We  learn  copy  conversion,  which  includes  learning  how  to  use  the  offset 

apmera;  how  to  develop  film;  and  how  to  use  other  photo  sensitive  materials.  We  also  learn  copy 
uplication,  which  means  we  learn  how  to  operate  an  offset  printing  press,  and  to  print  copy  using  one 
two.  or  several  differ^ent  colors  of  ink.  * 


WHAT  KIND  OF  ^DDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

Some  offset  printers  learn  ^11  their  additional  skills  on  the  job.  To  become  a  skilled'cr«ftsm^n  a  four  or  five^ 
year  apprenticeship  program  through  the  printers'  Union  will  lead  to  «  journeyman's  cfrd.  In  addition, 
many  trade  schools  and  community  colleges  offer  training  opportunities. 

ARE  THERE  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  ADVANCEMENT? 

An  offset  printer  may  advance  from  "ink  doggie",  tp  management,  to  being  a  shop  owner.  It  all  depends  on 
th%  individual's  willingness  to  learn  and  work.  In  larger  shops,  workers  will  specialize  in  areas  such  as:  press 
operators,  strijSpers  fVvho  do  layout  work),  camera  workers  (photography  and  developing  negatives  of  the 
copy). 

WHAT  KIND  OF  A  PERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  COMMERCIAL  PRINTER? 

Coftimorcial  printers  shbuld  bo  able  to  do  accurate  and  precise  w6rtc  ii»^lckly  as  ponible.  They  must  be 
able  to  work  under  the  pressure  of  deadlines  and  in  a  noisy  and  contusing  aluidiphere  They  must  tniov 
working  with  machines  and  have  pride  ih  their  workmanship. 


IF  AFTER  TAKING  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THAT  COMMERCIAL  PRINTING  IS 
NOT  FOR  ME,  WOULD  THIS  TRAINING  BE  WASTED?  wuiviMtHCiAL  PHINTINQ  IS 

No.  The  skills  learned  In  commercial  printing  can  become  valuable  assets  in  hobbies  for  the  rest  of  your  life 
If  you  decide  not  to  follow  this  line  of  work  as  a  career.  For  instance,  the  knowledge  of  film  exposure  and 
film  handling  can  be  the  basis  of  becoming  a  good  photographer. 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITlbNAL  INFORMATION? 

■■  ■  '  -         ,  ] 

If  you  think  that  Commercial  Printing  might  be  a  good  course  for  you,  see  your  high  school  cou#blor 
ebout  more  details  and  how  to  enroll  in  the  Career  Center  \n  this  area. 


TIONAL 
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The  growth  in  the  use  of  recreational  vehicles  in  the  ppst  decade  has  been  phenomenal  throughout  the 
United  States.  Factors  which  have  contributed  are:  the  affluence  in  the  country,  thejncr^ase  of  leisure  time 
of  workers,  and  the  earlier  age  of  retire^nent.  ^ 

In.  Alaska,  the  role  of  the  recreational  vehicle  in 'many  instances  is  fai^  diffeistfht'from  most  pat^ts  of  the 
United  States.  In  the  outlying  areas,  for  example,  the  snow  machine  >)H  beciime  the  major  mfthod  of 
winter  transportation:  the  dog  team  rs  almost  extinct.  The  outboard  motor  boat  is,  in  like  veth,  often  the 
major  mefhod  of  summer  transportaion.  \ 

WHAT  DO  WE  DO  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

In  this  course  we  deal  with  all  types  of  recreational  vehicles,  such  as  motorcycles,  all  terrain  vehicles, 
outboard  engines  and  snbwmachines.  We  also  work  with  two-cycle  er>gines  such  m  those  in  power  mowers 
and  chainsaws. 

We  do  various  types  of  engine  repair  work,  incluiMing  bearing  overhaul,  vplve  coMliiloning,  carburetion,  and 
work  on  drive  training,  and  transmissions.  We  ream  to  apply  electric  arc,  heli-arc,  and  gas  welding  to  the 

above  repairs.  C 

ir 

Work  in  the  class  is  on  an  individualized  basis.  All  students  work  at  their  owarate  of  spie^.  This  is  done  not 
only  by  instruction  from  the  teacher,  but  through  the  use  of  learning  packets,  film  ftripl,  vkleo  tapes,  and 
cassettes. 

WHAT  KINO  OF  A  JOB  OR  ADDITIONAL  TRAINING  CAN  I  GET? 

♦  - 

ifVII  the  service  shops  dealing  with  recreational^ vehicle  repair  are  pouible  areas  for  iob  opportunities  as  a 
repair  worker.  Advancement  can  be  to  shop  foreiran,  parts  manager,  salts;  representative,  factory 
representative,  sales  work,  or  pouible  ownership  Of  a  business  of  one's  own«  This  depends  largely  on  a 
person Vown  attitude  toward  the  vocation.  v 

WHAT  KIND  OF  ^ERSON  MAKES  A  GOOD  RECREATIONAL  VEHICLE  REPAIR  WORKER? 

In  addition  to  nr^nual  dexterity  and  a  knowledge  of  engine  theory,  the  recreational  vihk:le  wdrkershouM 
enjoy  working  with  people  jind  be  able  to  relate  well  with  others.  Most  recreational  vehk:le  repair  workers 
are  employed  in  small  shops,  ar>d  oftfn  meet  directly  with  a  vehicle  owner^ 

IF  AFTER  I  TAKE  THIS  COURSE  I  DECIDE  THE  CAREER  IS^NOT  FOA  ME,  WOULD  THIS 
TRAINING  BE  WASTED?  .  ^ 

in  training  programs  in  the  Career  Center  the  decision  can  be  made  to  go  into  Auto/Truck  Mechanics  or 
Body/Fender  Repair  if  the  field  of  recreational  vehicle  repair  is  not  satisfactory  for  you  as  an  individual 
The  mechanical  skills  can  be  uifed  for  everyday  needs  for  the  rest  of  your  life  and  may  devetop  into  a 
fulfilling  hobby.  "  "  . 

WHERE  CAN  I  GET  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION? 

If  you  are  interested  in  pursuing  recreational  vehicle  repair  as  i  possible  career,  contact  your  high  school 
counselor  for  further  information  and  to  sign  up  for  this  CM'eer  Center  course. 

2^ 


Aoto/Truck  mechanics  keep  the  nation's  vehicles  in  good  operating  condition.  They  perform  orewritWe  ' 
maimenance,  d.agnose  breakdowns,  and  rT«ke  repairs. The  mechanic  is  responsible  for^^^^ 

fhTlTn!I^n°^^°'' '"  '^^^^^  Auto/Truck  mechanics  is  good  because  of  increased  poptihtfo.  a.kl 
the  continuing  movement  toward  multi-car  ownership.  m«  pumuu  .  aiKJ 

WHAT  DO  WE  bo  IN  THIS  CAREER  CENTER  COURSE? 

The  students  are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  first-hand  how  tb  work  on  alh  types  of  cars  and  trucks  with 
many  different  types  pi  problems.  They  learn  the  theory,of  the  engine,  the  ta^^e  mSt  of^^^^^^  ' 
by  the  students.  The  owners  supply  the  pa^s  needed  for  the  job.  "  ^-^are  most  orten  DrougM  in 

i^!.ift°hp^'^\''*ll""^^''  ''"^l^  commercial  business.  The  students  learn  to  operate  all  the  equ foment  and 
do  all  the  work  themselves.  There  is  a  shop  foreman  and  tool  rod»n  person  nek  At  the  end  of  tSS^^^^^^ 
are  special  clean-up  duties  for  each  student  to  put  the  shop  backX^er^r  the  nexTS  ^  . 

WHATltfNDOFAJOBOR  ADblTIONALTRAININGCANIGETf^  *^ 

S^JST^      t^^^  ■       7^*?  '''"^1"  3    ^  years  experience  on  the  job  are  required  u^i 

pecome  «n  all  around  mechanic.  In  large  shops,  mechanics,  specialize  in  such  areas  as:  autoi^tirW 
transmi«ions.^«,nt  end  alignment,  and  electrical  systems.  These  s»S:ialti4'n:^J^e^Xa^  -^ 

Sn^fe'»^.K'°'"       Career  Center  training  into  working  situations,  but  others  go  on  to  further 

L™.h5f^°i^"*° -"''^  mechanics  is  wide  open,  and  a  person  can  make  from  $6  000  to  $25  000  per  vear 
dependirrg  on  experience  and  training.  :  »  lu  <p*3,uw  per  year. 

WHV  KIND  OF  A  PEBSON  MAKES  A  GOOri  AUTOTRUCK  MECHANIC?  ^  ^ 

^i"„^??r'?  '^'""'''-r''  ^  *P«"*t>le  ani  conscientious,  and  should  always  take  Dri<tein--M,e  work  ' 
IZ^^::;;^^'^'^''^'^'^  wor^  h,rd,  and-nave  theSSt  S^-a^^rj. 

L~;roiS:n:^Xt'°''"*^^^^^^  awkward  andWed  positions, 

TRaInT^S  B^jS?ES?"  "'""S^-'  O^rDE  THIS  CAF(tER  .S  NOt'fOR  ME.  WOULD  THIS.  - 

■  '     ■■'       ■  /'^    '  :  ' '  ' 

No.  The  ability  to  repair  one's  own  mechanical  equipment  will  be  a  usable  «kiii  thr«..nh«  ;  rt  -ru  .  ' 
will  be  able  to  maintain  the  family  automobile  and  the  theoreJiraili!  ^^'^o^Shout  life.  The  student 
deil  With  an  typeso^mdtors.  Many^eoplTdeveVp  a  listing ^^^^^^^  ^/^"'^V  to 

.  ■.*  ■  il 

WH€RE  CAN  I  GET  ADplTJONAL  INFORMATION? 

'^^;z  ;^'^,™S^t:rr'"' «•  v-r  hi^h  «hoo,  cp^n-^. 
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PKEFACE 


The  present  report  is  designed  to  document  ti}^  results  compiled 
through  the  implementation  of  evaluation  aetivities  during  the  1974-75  school 
year  operation  of  the  Comprehensive  Career  Curriculum  in  the  Des  Moines 
Independent  Communitj'  School  District.     Evaluation  results  will  be  reported 
for  both  performance  and  process  objectives.  .  r- 

This  report  is  tlie  product  of  the  second  year  of  the  cooperative 
endeavor  between  |he  project  personnel  in  the  Des  Moines  IndepenWi^  Com- 
munity School  District  and  Multi-Media  Associates,  Inc.,       implement  a 
comprchensiye  and  systematic  evaluation  plan.    The  results  represent  a 
basis  for  decision -making  regarding  futui^c  career  education  actirities  within 
the'Des. Moines  schools. 
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CHAPTER  1 
INTRODUCTION 

The  Comprehensive  Career  Curriculum  Project  provides  for  tlie  con- 
tinued development,  implementation,  and  evaluation  of  career  education  In  the 
Des  Moines  Independent  Community  School  District.     This  project  includes 
ser\iccs  for  all  youth  In  tlie  City  of  Des  Moine^.     The  program  Implemented 
in  the  schools  provides  career  awareness  activities  In  the  pupils'  early  years, 
career  exploration  activities  in  the  middle  years,  and  Ih-depth  exploration, 
as  well  as  vocational  education,  as  the  student  approaches  graduation  or 
makes  plans  to  continue  his  education  in  a  post-secondary  institution.  Other 
project  components  provide  serWces  tliat  enhance  tlie  sStudcnt's  opportunity 
to  make  career  decisions  and  secure  employment. 

Needs  for  the  program  were  documented  from  stiidles  dating  from 
1968  to  1971.     In  19C8  tlio  Des  ^lolnes  Independent  Community  School  District 
Initlat/2d  a  study  of  tlic  need  for  better  vocational  echication  programiming  v/ith 
the  fornftation  b(  a  staff  study  committee.    The  flndliigs  ^  tliat  group,  along 
witli  priority  statements  of  national  groups,  Indicated  a  need  for  more  Inten- 
sive study. 

In  July  1971,  a  city-wide  general  advisoiy  committee  on  career 
education  was  formed.    After  tep  months  of  Intensive  study  that  committee 
made  Its  first  report  to  the  Board  of  Education  in  May  1972.    In  this  report 
specific  rccommcndaticns  relative  to  tlie  development  and  Implementation  cf 
career  education,  grades  K-12,  were  ma<1e. 

In  addition,  a  special  commitlce  to  study  career  education  at  tlie 
elementary  level  (K-()i  was  torfiied.>^  As  a  result  of  Its  reeominendalion.  a 
pilot  program  for  elcmontaiy  career  education  has  l)een  developed  and 
implemented. 
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As  a  result  of  these  investigations,  the  foIIo^vlng  district  needs  for 
career  education  and  services  are  presemcd. 

e"rtirn.^^-^a"t^.r:r•-^^^^^^ 
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To  meet  these  needs  the  Comprehensive  Career  Curriculum  Project 
was  developed.  / 

The  Comprehensive  Career  Curriculum  Project  provides  for  the  con- 
tinued development,  implementation,  assessment,  and  refinement  of  career 
education,  grades  F>:-12,  In  the  Des  Moines  Independent  Communitj'  School 
District.     This  project  has  been  Implemented  Uj  a  somewhat  different  manner 
from  many  federally  funded  projects.    Rather  than  hiring  a  stqff  for -the 
immediate  implementation  of  the  project,  tl,io  district  chose  to  utilize  district 
staff  and  to  employ  in  addition  only  a  career  education  resource  specialist 
to  assist  in  implementing  tlie  project.     This  decision  required  the  project 
personnel  to  become  facilitators.    Their  major  responsibilities  related  to  , 
the  development  of  procedures  for  the  involvement  of  other  district  persoimcl 
(central  office 'and  local  building)  so  that  they  Would  become  awave  of  career 
education,  comprehend  tlie  concept  as  originally  developed  by  the  Des  Moines' 
schools,  and  be  the  inlllators  of  Uie  projecl.    This  approach,  vhile  possibly 
sloM-lng  the  implcniontntlon  process,  certainly  has  merit  when  viewed  fo?- 
long-range  results.    Many  fenleral  projcdts  hire  staff  to  implement  the 
project,  but,  when"  tJic  fcdoi/al  dollars  are  terminated,  the'staff  has  to  be 
reassigned  and  very  little  li  left  of  the  project.     The  Approach  of  the  Com- 
prehensive Career  Curriculum  Projcc*t  provides  for  developed  expertise  within 
district  funded  positions  and  developed  activities  to  become,  initially,  an  inte- 
gral part  of  tlie  rcgxilK^  school  program. 

*  •         In  developing  such  a  project,  special  cmp]i.isl%  has  been  placed  on 
staff  development  and  on  the  development  of  career  content  matcrlrls.  Initial 
uurrlculum  development  workshops  were  schcdukd  during  tlie 'first  summer*'^. 
with  continued  input  during  the  first  year  of  Iniplcmnntn.tion.  •  Th&  workshops 
continued  during  tlvc  second  summer  for  modification  and  addltious  of  content. 

•     In  writing  U:c  orfcinal  project  application,  Ujc  phiIx>3oplvicar approach 
of  (he  projwt  serving  as     faclllt.'tor,  with  local  implemontnllon ^csponsibflltic 
was  Inconloratcd  tJi rough  the  stated  performance  and  process  obioctlvcg,  The 


personnel  responsible  for  the  inipjpmcutation'  of  actlWtlos  ra;,g^  from  buUding 
teachers  and  principals  to  mnny  district  central  office  pbrsbnhc^l.  ^ 

For- the  initial  t^vo-thirds  of  the  ffrst  project  year,  tlie  project  director 
assumed  all  the  "facllltatins"  responsibilities  of  the  project;    Beginning  in 
aiarch  an  plcmentaiy  career  education  resource  specialist  was  employed  and 
assumed  the  major  ••facilitating"  rcsponsibiUlies  of  Q.e  elementary  schools^ 
career  education  actiMties?"  Dui^ing  the  summer  after  the  first  project  year, 
.the.  original  elcmcntaryr  career  edUcaUon  resouree  specialist  was  promoted  to 
an  elementary  principal  and  a  new  person  was  hired  for  the  position. 

This  position  was  filled"  in  January  livvs,  and  the  person  worked  ^vith 
the  elementary  program,  while  the  project  director  worked  wiUi  the  junior 
and  senior  high  school  persomiel.  _  ,  , 

.    Because  of  the  magnitude, of  tlie  "facilitating  responsibilities  and  the 
original  dcsiie  tliat  a  successful  project  should  be  implemented  from  locally 
funded  positions,  the,  follow'ng  communication  pattern  (Figure  1)  ^^^as  estab- 
lished during  Uie.  latter  part  of  the  1973-74  school  year  Ind.  was  implemented 
during  the  1974-75  school  ^ear  for  the  elemetitaiy  schools. 
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The  DCS  Moines  Indei^rlcnt  Comniunltj'  SchoorDistrfct  was  c!l\idcd 
into  four  sections.    Within  each  section  Uicre  arc  approximately  eight  to 

,  fifteen  elementary  Kchodls.     From  c-ach  building  sia^f  a  building  cooi-dinator 
for  career  education  was  chosen.    -The  building  coordim.tors' comprise  the 
section  career  education  committee.    Frdm  this  committee,  a  chairperson 
was  chosen  who  serves  on  Uie  district  level  caroar  education  committee.  .' 
Functionally,  the  career  education  commitfee  \vlthin  each  school  is  respon- 
sible for  dcsiijning  career  education  activities  at  the  building  level.    At  the 
section  level,  building  ideas  are  shared  and  disseminated  to  all'  buildings  . 

nvithin  tllat  section.    The  district  career  education  committee- is  then  respon- 
sible  for  sharing  inter-section  activities  and  disseminating  this  information 
within  the  sections  and  back  to  the  Individual  schools,    fhisj  plan  was  Impls- 
mented  during  the  1974-75  school  year.  J 

,0\ving  to  the  magnitude  of  the  implementation  procesr  from  "within,' 
not  as  many  activities  were  implemented  during  the  1974-75  school' year  as 
had  been  drig^naliy  planned  In  the. proposal.     The  implemented  activities 
will  be  outlined  under  the  documentation  pf  the  appropriate  performance  and 
profcess  objectives  wlthin-the  specified  project  components. 

In  addition,  to  the  listed  performance  and  process  objectives  within 
the  t^vclve  project  components,  much  time  was  also  devoted  to  related  areas 
but  areas  not  speciO^l  in  the  evaluation  plan.    These  areas  Included: 

1 .  "^nusii^ps^s  Education  Alliance  . 

Planning  occurred  dm'ing  the  year  betNveen  business  and  edacatlon 
groups  In  relation  (o  thd  Business' Kdueation  Alliance.  •  Inactive  part- 
ners, matched  schools,  and  businesses  were  contacted^:  and  new 
programs  were  planned..  In  addition,  some  reassignments  were  \ 
made  and  new  volunteers  were  matched. 

2.  "Career  Kxno"  ,  '  / 

Pr<)Jcct  personnel  worked  vdih  the  West  Des  Moines  Junior^ 
Chamber  of  Commerce  In  the  (icvclopment  of  "Career  Expo"  during 


year/    This  exposition  was  sponsored  during 


the  National  Vocational  Education  Week,    Approjcitnafely  90 

exhibits  were  developed  and  7000  stuc^ents  attendea,  \pThis  was 

.■  ,    ■         •■    "  • 

an  increase  of^  approximately  SO^jexhibits  and  3500  students  from  ^ 
the  previous  year.     Initial  planning  for  1*976  was  begun.  V 

3.  Pes  Meines  Printing  House  Craftsmen     *  '  ^ 

During  the  national  printing  week  in  January,  tours  were  * 
set  up  fox  all  students  in  the  nine  junior  high^schpols  im^olved, 
with  the  career  cluster  of  communication/and  meflia..  Groups 
toured  a  minimu^m  of  two  businesses  in  the  morning;  lunch  •  * 
was  served  at  the  Des  Moines  Technical  High  School  followed  by  ^ 
a  tour  of  the  Technical  High  ^cliool  facilities  in  the  afternoon. 
Two  printing  craft smenv  who  accompanied  each  busload  of  stu^^^ 
dents  on  the  tour,  explained  tjie  teclinical  aspects  as  they  loured 

the  businesses.  ■  ^ 

^    ■  If  ' 

4.  Proposal  Development 

%->  ■  ■ 

One  proposal  related  to  career^  education  was  developed 
in  cooperation  with  Drake  University,  and  the  National  ^lliapce 
of  Businessmen.     The  proposal  was-  fof  a  20-hour  workshop  for 
decision  makers  of  career  education  programs.  Approxim^^ly 
one-half  of  the  participants  were  business  people  while  the  re- 
maining were  school  administrators.  '         '  ■ 

In  addition,  four  proposal^developed  to  fiirther  aspects  of 
the  present  career  education  program,  were  submitted  to  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education  by  thef  Des  Moines  school  c^istrifct.    The  proposal 
on  Improving  Communication  for  Career  Education  in  Dos  Moines  . 
was  approved  hy  the  U.S.*  Office  of  Education.  .  . 

Executive  Tntcvnship  '  * 

The  project  staff  cooperated  with  the  participants  in  the  execu 
live  internslup  pVogram  during  both  the  fiVst  and  second  semesters, 
of  the  19.7 '1-75  school  year.      ^        ^  ' 


•  j^eveiopment  of  iMinr-nv^^i.fo  ,  y 

The  project  staff , assisted  individual  teachers  at^Ctlithe  ele- 
^tnry  and  the  junior  high  school  level  in  developing  mM-grant 
px^osals  related  to  career  education  during  the  1974-75  school 

year.  ^  ^  ,  • ,     . ' 

•  Caleer  Education  In-SerWce 

The  project  staff  provided  in-service  training,  in.  addition  to  the 
Des  Moines  career  education  project,  to  t^vo  school  districts  ^hin 
the  state  and  to  three  school  districts  outside  the  state.*  , 
-   Career  Education  Mini-rnnf...nce  in  Wns1.in.f.„,   r.  *'  ^  - 

The  project  staff  represented  one  of  250  scliool  districts  attend- 
ing a  career  education  mini-conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  during 
the  1974-75  s<*ool  year.       '  ' 

The  project  staff  attended  and  presented  the  Des  Moine.<^Career 
.Education  Program' to  regional  teacher  educators  during  the  197^-75 
schopl  year.    These  regional  conferences  were  in  Stillwater,  Oklahoma, 
and  in  Salt  Lalce  City,  Utah. 


CHAPTEp  2 
EVALUATION  RESULTS 


Component  1  .-  Career  Education  Program^-  Elementary 


•ofTram^-  Elementary  Scl 


hool  (K-6V 


Component  Deseription 

The  'elementary  eareer  edueation  progr-am  has  he^n  operational  sinee 
the  1972-73  sehool  year.  ,  Duriflg  tlie  1974-75  program  all  sehools  except 
15  were  involved  in  some  jDhase  of  the  program.    The  remaining  15  schools 
will  become  involved  in  the  program  during  tlie  1975-76  school  year. 

V    ;       In  addition  to  the  rdgula^  elementary  school  program,  project  instruc- . 
tional  goals  were  made  available  to  staffs  serving  the  educational  mentally 
retarded  pupils,  the  trainable  mentally  retarded  pupils,  and  the  physically 
handicapped  pupils.     Representatives  from  selected  parochial  schools  ^Iso 
^^^^rticipatcd  iii  program  activities.^  '  •  . 

'  Perf  or  mane  e  Ob]  ccti  ve  s  ' 

Performance  Objective  rfla 

By  the  end  of  the  1973-74  project  year,  the  plementary^  stu- 
dents pai^ticipating  in  the  project  will  demonstrate  loiowledge 
of  a  minimum  of.  75  percent  or  morti  of  the  actix'^i^s  relat- 
ing to  cai^ccrs  involved  in  the  production  of  a  specific  good  • 
or  service,  as  measured  by  the  Elementary  Teacher  Rating 
Form'  for  Cai^oer  Awareness. 

Data  Presentation      .  - 

Teachers  completed  the  Des  Moines  Elementary  Teacher  Rafting  Form 
for  Career  A\^i*eness  for  documentation  of  students'  participation  in  and  IviTov.l- 
edge  of  seloclccvVarcer  education  experiences;    Participating  leachcrs  rccord-d 
a  minimum  of  five  career  relat<?d  experiences  e^ch  quarter.     Briefiy  on  Uie 
form,  the  teacher  described  the  career  education  experiences  and  indicated 


whether  perfe^ance  objectives  were  included  In  the  plan  for  implementation 
of  the  career  experience.    In  addition,  ,the  related  subject  area  and  the 
number  of  students  involved' in  the  activity  was  specified.    The  teachers 
also  recorded  the  type  or  procedure  of  evaluation  as  well  as  a  rating 
(percentage)  of  group  attainment  related  to  the  stated  expectation  for,  that  , 
activity.;  A  copy  of  the  recording  instrument  is  included  in  Appendix  A. 


) 
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TABLE  1 


A  SukMA;«Y  OF  THE  DES  AIOmES  ELEMENTARY  TEA^rTfElT 
T  BATINQ  FORM  FOR  CAREER  AWARENESS 

J  ■  •  ■ 


School 


Number  of 
activities 


Number  of 
students 


Percentage  of  students 
attaining  criterion* 


King 
Lovejoy 
Wright 
Lucas 

Granger  ^ 
Findlcy 
MeKeo 
Cowles 
Stowe 
Brooks 
Woodlawn 
Burlap 
Sludebaker 
Wasliington 
Ft.  Des  Moines 
Howe 
Willard 
Calfell 
Phillips 
Pleasant  Hill 
Douglas 


Hook. 

Monroe 

Madison 

Mitchell 

Jackson 

Greenwood 

Hubbell 

Wallace 

Samuel  son 

Moore 

Oak  Park 

Garton 

Mann 

HilHs 


3 


8 
5. 
4 
6 
5 
11 

10 
5 
7 
10 
11 
10 
7 
11 
10 
25 
9 
9 
12 
14 
9 
7 
9 
9 
-8 
9 
10 
5 
14 
9 
4 
8 
4 

T 

13 


850 
880 
205 
167 
396 
351 
226 
105 
361 
6G2 
609 
211 
434 
303 
g&3 
1948 
848 
321 
270 
♦  1557 
559 
166 
478 
-3&2 
^39 
968 
347 
100 
782 
194 
123 
228 

537 
507 


93 
82 
97 


85 
95 

89 
93 
87 
88- 


88 

85 

94 
96 

96 

97 
90 

79 
97 

82 


!  O 

lERlC 


^Priterion  speciHocJ  separately  fo)^  each  activity  by  teacher. 
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Conclusion 


;     .  Thlrty-f^ve  schools  submitted  data  related  to  students'  ki^owled^  of 
selected  career  e.v.-pericnce.    Individual  teacl^ers  developed  the  criterion  for 
expected  attainment  for  each  experience.    The  pereeutase  of  students  meeting 
and/pr  exceeding  these  criteria  was  reported  and  generally  averaged  above 
80  percent  of  the  students.    The  magnitude  of  actiWtics  aaid  thb  number  of 
students  involved  certainly  contributed  to  the  contention  that  performance 
objective  #la  was  met.  ♦  ,  . 

Pcrfor|nnnce  Ohinnfivc  Hh  &  ' 

By  the  end  of  the  1673-74  project  year,  the  clcmcntarj'  stu- 
dents par  bo  ipatiiig  rn  the  project  win  know,  hp  selecting 
frdhi  a  list  of  careers  prepared  by  the  teachers,  five  or 
more  careers  related  to  each  student's  identified  charac- 
teristics, as  measured  by  the  Elementary  Student  Rating 
Form  for  Self-Awareness.  ^ 


Data  ^ 


The  DCS  Moines  elementary  students  responded  Ao  t^vo  parts  of  tho 
Elementary  Student  Bating  Form  for  Sclf-Awarcnes;  during  the  late  spring 
of  1975.    One  part  of  the  instrument  presented  20  activities  involving  all 
aspect,  of  involvement  with  things  and  people.    Opposite  each  itemjthe 
students  checked  whether  they  would  like  to  do  this    "Most  of  the  time" 
or  "Al«,ost  Never."    On  the  back  of  1*.*^ r|sponse  sheet  the  1.5  occupational 
^clustcr^^ere  listed,  followed  by  five  orNsix  careers  for  each  cluster. 
Students  circled  five  or  more.careers  they  were  interested  m.  '(SeV 
Appendix  B. ) 

Tabic  2  presents  the  average  response  by  grade  level  aeross  all 
sehools  for  eael,  item  on  the  'mat  1  Like  to  Do"  seetion  of  the  instn.ment 
Table  3  presents  the  total  tallies  related  to  speeifie  oeeupations  for  each 
efeer  cluster.    The  data  in  Table  3  have  also  been  summarized  by  grade  ' 
level.  .  '  • 
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TABLE  2 

GRADE  LEVEL  SITABIARY  RESPONSES  RELATED  TO 
SELF-AWARENE&S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Wiat  I  Would  Like  To  Do 


Percentage  of  student  responses 
Grade  3       Grade  J        Grade  5       Grade  6 
Most  Never  Most  Never  .Most  Never  Most  Never 


!•  I  like  to  read. 

2.  I  like  to  help  other 
people.  ^ 

3.  I  like  to  write  stories 
and  poems. 

4.  I  like  to  work  w-ith 
numbers. 

^  5.  I  like  to  sing  and/or 
'  jplay  an  instrament. 

C.  I  like  to  work  v-ith  / 
other  people.  r,. 

?•  I  like  to  work  with  my 
hands. 

8.  I  like  to  participate  in 
sports.- 

9.  1  like  to  write  letters  to 
people.  V 

10.  I  like  to  draw  pictures 
and  do  other  art  proj- 
ects. 

11.  I  like  to  solve  my  ovm 
problems  without  having 
heip  from  olliers. 

12.  I  liI;o  to  work  and  play 
outdoors. 

IIU  I  like  to  do  science 
projects. 

14.  I  like  to  stay  indoors  to 
work  and  play. 


79      21       100        0       85        15      60  40 


90      10  100 


91 


94 


85       15  91 


52  48  61  39  45  55  48  52 
42  58  90.  10  62  38  67  33 
74      26         62*     38       78        22      55  45 


96        4       81        19      85  15 


90      10        96        4       99         1      85  15 


90      10        78      22       91         9      62  38 


58      42        52      48       50       50      43  57 


97        3       85       15      78  22 


52  48  79  21  63  37  GO  40 

95  5  100  0  98  2  97  3 

69  31  G6  34  64  30  59  41 

17  83  28  72  22  78  25  75 


<P0 
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TABLE  2  (dbntinued) 

GRADE  LEVI:l  SUAfMARY  RESPONSES  RELATED  W 
SELF-AWARENESS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


r4- 


VVhat  I  Would  Like  to 


15.  I  like  (o  plan  my  own 
schedule  for  completing 
my  work. 

16.  I  like  to  work  \\1th 
macliines. 

17.  I  like  to  learn  about 
other  people. 

18.  I  like  to  be  the  chair- 
person of  committees. 

19.  I  like  to  work  alone.  ^ 

20.  I  like  to  do  new  and 
diffcipnt  things. 


Percentage  of  student  responses  " 

-77^-^^^-^  '^^^i  Orade  5       Grade  6 

.Mo.t  Never  Most  Never  Nw^^q-^:--^ 


"  62  38 

67  33 

77  2.3 

72  28 

60  40 

97  3 


72  28 
71  29 


96 


4 


72  28 
50  50 

96  4 


80^ 

66 

75 

68 
66 

98 


2U  85 
34  65 
25  67 


34  40 
2  98 


15 


33 


32      43  57 


60 
2 


TABLED  3 


GRADE  LEVEL  SUMMARY  RESPONSES  RELATED  TO 
SELF-AWARENESS  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Sumnnn-y  Table 


Careers 


Grade 


N 


N- 


N 


N 


FiBherman 
Skin  Diver 
Marine  Biolosist 
Motorboat  Mechanic 
Bait  Shop  OwnejT 
Store  Owner 
ISalesclerk     ^  , 
Advertising  Artist 
Warehouse  Storcclerk 
Dclivei-y  Person 
News  Reporter 
T»V.  Repairman 
Kewsp«'ipcr  Editor 
DIse  Jockev 
TelephonqJppe  rator 
Aecountant 
Comi)uter  Oiie rator 
Secretaiy 
Office  Manager 
Office  Machine  Operator 
Artist 

Actor  or  Actress 
Singer 
Musician 
Writer 

Professional  Sports  Player 

Ski  Instructor 

Travel  Agent 

Waiter  or  Waitress 

Hotel  Manager 

Teacher 

Minister 

Policeman/Policewoman 
LaNKyer 
Mail  Cai  ricr 
Architect 


3 
4 
1 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
2 
1 
1 


i 


4 
1 
4 
12 
4 
2 

2 
7 

2 

3 
1 
9 
1 
9 
1 
1 
1 


1 
5 
2 
1 
1 
1 
2 


6 


6 
1 
1 
7 
2 
6 

1 
2 
1 
1 
3 
2 
8 
1 
6 
4 
1 
1 


6 
12 

2 
2 
4 
5 
8 

2 
3 
4 

3 
2 

•  1 

4 
1 

20 
11 
10 
5 
5 
23 
2 
1 
5 
4 

16 
2 
16 
10 


6 
8 
4 

2 
1 

2 
4 
3 
1 
1 
7 
2 
1 
9 
7 
1 
2 
8 
3 
2 

9 
9 
6 
2 
2 

17 
2 
2 
6 
4 

12 

4 
G 
1 
4 


9^ 
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TABLE  3  (continued)  * 

GRADE  LEVEL  SUMALMn-  RESPONSES  RELATED  TO 
\  SELF-AWARENESS  QUESTI0N5;AIRE 


Summaiy  Table 


.Careers 


Engineer 
Cpnsti-uetlon  Worker 
Briek  Layer 
Plumber 
Store  Manager 
Salesperson 
Dry  Cleaner 
Soeial  Worker 
Play  Ground  Supervisor 
Draftsman 
Chemist 

Assembly  Line  Worker 

Pli;:it  Foreman 

Computer  Programmer 

Coolo^^ist 

Civil  Engineer 

Lantlscaper 

Soil  Conservationist 

Miner 

Hair  Stylist 

Pet  Shop  Salesperson 

Physieal  Therapist 

Sport  Shop  Owner 

Chauffeur 

Fish  and  Game  Warden 

Forest  Ranger 

Farmer 

Veterinarian 

Butcher  „ 

Ambulance  Driver 

Doctor 

Nurse 

Dietitian 

Hospital  Administrator 
Pilot 

Meteorologist 


Grade 
4  5 


N 
1 

'  N 

N" 

 N_ 

2 

2 

1 

o 

O 

1, 

1 

o 
O 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

t 
1 

2 

Q 

3 

4 

o 

3 

1 

o 

2 

3 

1 

9 

,  1 

1 

A 

2 

1 

1 

A, 

X 

1 

1 

2 

5 

5 

7 

7 

6 

o 
o 

1  A 

10 

7 

1 

O 

X 

1 

4 

7 
f 

e 
5 

1 

1 

2 

5 

9 

4 

3 

10 

6 

1 

2 

6 

5 

3 

5 

17 

11 

■ »  * 

1 

3 

1 

2 

1 

3 

3 

8 

6 

7 

9 

9' 

13 

6 

3 

8 

10 

1 

;3 


TABB/Si^  (continued) 


,       GRADE  LEVEL  SUXLAt\RY  RESPONStS  RELATED. TO 
SELF-AWARENE$S  QUESTIONNAIRE 


Careers 


Summary  Tabic 


Grade 
4  5 


N  N        ^   N  ,     .  N 


Truck  Driver                                         4  3  11 

Service*  Station  Attendant  ^  1 

Auto  Mechanic                                        3  1  10 

Reservation  Clerk                                 —  )     ^  ^ 

1  .    /  ^- 


Fishkcdpcr 

Carpenter.                            •  I 

Space  Technician  1 

Avon  Lady  1 

Taxi  Dinver  ^  1 
Racer  ,                                          .  *  ^ 

Coaah-Manngor  —  1 
Gymnast 


1 


Painter  —  1 

Welder  —  1 

Astronomer  1  - 

Stewardess                         .  *  —           2    '  i 

Drummer  —  1 

Fireman              ^  —  ' 

Housekeeper  .  —  —  1 
Zoologist                                      -  ^ 

Crisis  Center        .       '             .    ^    v —  *  — . 

Dancer  ~    '  — 
Judge 

Electrician    "T 
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Conclusion 


,   D;ita  presented  in  Table  2  indicate  general  area5^  that  students  'like  ■ 
io  do  most      the  time-  and  areas  students  "never  would  like  to  do. 

Generally,  students  in  grades  tJireo  and"  four  responded  more  tovoraHy 
to  items  related  to- the  larigoiage  arts/reading  area  than  students  in  grades  five 
and  six.    This- pattern  of  responses  related  to  mathematics/seienee  or  to 
musip/.trt  did  not  seem  to  vary  signifieantly  across  the  grade  levels.  In 
both  cases  the  majority  of  the  responses  were  favorable  with  the  art/music 
•categories' receiving  a  slightly  greater  indication  of  involvement  than  the  content 
areas  of  mathematics  and  science.  ^  ; 

,     Students  responded  very,  favorably  f>  80  percent)  to  questions  related 
to  helping  and  working,  with  other  people.    This  percentage  remained  high 
(^65  percent)  when  the  student's  responded  to  questions  about  other  people. 
Activities  related  to  independence  were  also  viewed  favorably,  although  tho 
percentage  involved  generally  was  between  50  and  60  percent.  Statements 
related  to  leadership  .also  produced  interesting  data.    The  responses  seemed 
to  indicate  that  the  students  wanted  to  work  with  others  and  have  responsibilities, 

students  were  not  ovenvhelmingly  enthused  about  sports  but  certainly 
positive.    I^owever,  students  did  indicate  that  thej^  preferred  to  work  and  play 
outdoors  rdther  than  indoors. 

Table  3  presents  data  indicating  the  number  and'percentago  ol^tudents 
selcctir^  each  occupation.    The  wide  dispersion  of  choices  indicates  thatStle- 
rr.cntary  children  are  "in  the  awareness  stage  of  career  ddvelopment^  and  that 
their  interests  vary  considerably.    Such  data  should  be  useful  if  examined  by 
classroom  teachers  for  planning  classroom  and  individual  activities. 


Process  Objectives  ^  . 

Process  Obiyctiyc  /rl,  1 

By  July  1^  1975,  the  project  cvaluator  will  prcpnrc  and  submit 
to  thVDes  Moines  Carreer  Education  Project  an  evaluation  report 
"relating  to  the  project's  performance  and  process  objectives  as 
evidenced  by  the  submitted  report.  ^    k  \ 

...  •    '  .    •  ^  ^  •  -  •  ■      •  / 

Documentation  " 

The  materials  herein  comprise  the  submitted  evaluation  report  related 
to  the  project's  performance  and  process  objectives. 

Prooo$r>  Ohicctivc  //1. 2 


By  August  1973,  the  nine  pilot  schools  will  have  a  working  copy  qf  a 
career  education  compendium  of  activities  that  contains:  ^ 
a.    District  career  education  goals  by  giade  level  .  • 
-b.    At  least  one  activity  witfi  related  materials  and 

instruction  by  subject  for  each  activity 
c.    Assessment  procedures  ^ 
as  evidenced  by  the  printed  compendium. 


mm  m  I 


Documentation 

Process  objective  {fl.2  was  completed  during  the  summer  of  1973,  pilio 
and  revised  duriny  tlie  summer  of  1974.  Further  refinement  will  be  completed 
during  the  summer  of  1975. 

PiDCeSj:;  Obiectivc  vl.3  •  _  - 

By  May  of  each  project  year,  elementary  teachers  in  project 
schools  developing  camber  education  instructional  plans  will 
have  included  career  education  objectivea  in  at  least  75  per- 
cent of  tlie  Individual  teacher  plans  as  evidenced  by  the  lesson  plans. 

Do'cuinontalion 

Table  1  presents  a  summary  of  teacher  ratings  related  to  students' 
exposure  to  career  experiences.    On  the  individual  form  submitted  by  ^eachers, 
the  quesfion  of  inclusion  of  objectives  was  asked.    Teachtrs  included  objectives 
in  100  pureent  of  the  eases  in  which  they  were  responsible.    Only  in  thosft  case 
in  which  volimteeis  presented  materials  were  objectives  not  submitted.     It  is 
noted,  however,  that  in  tl^c  examples  of  the  dbjeeWves  submittoil  by  many  teach 
era,  the  consistency  of  form  and  intent  was  not  as  high  as  it  might  be. 
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ConnSonent  2  r  Cnreer  Fduoation  Proftrram  -  Junior  High  School  (7-9) 

Component  Dogcrir'tioh  ^  '  '^'^  * 

Curriculum  materials  were  developed  and  eomplctcd  for  the  junior 
high  sehool  level  during  the  summer  of  1073.    The  materials  were  dupli- 
cated during  the  fall  of  1973,  were  partially  implemented  infhe  partieipa-. 
tinK  junior  high  ^hools  during  the  sehool  year  1973-74,  andjwere  field 
tested  in  participating  ^nior  highs  during  1974-75. 

Six  junior  high  schools  participated  on"^  first  year  iasfs  durWig-flie 
1974-75  school  year.    These  six  schools  joined'  the  three  existW  s^hdols. 

Th6  distribution  of  all  career  materials  to  the  sfcho6ls 
a  nitijor  problem.     Utilizing  the  ebncept  of  a  small  central  offi 
a  heavy  typing  load  on  the  limited  staff,  thus  causing  delays 
products  reaching,  the  schools  for  field  testing. 

The  junior  high  school  program  foeuse^^  primarily,  during  the  1974-73 
.  school  year,  on  organizational  procedures  and  the 'development  and  field  testing 
of  specific  implementation  procedures.    In  addition  to  developing  organizational 
procedures,  each  school  was  allocated  a  specified  amount  of  money  to  spend 
for  career  education.    These  monies  were  generally  spent  for  software  ma- 
terials and  areas  that  involved  no  recurring  costs.    New  schools  scheduled 
to  he  in  the  program  during  the  1975-7,$  school  year  began  monthly  organiza- 
tional meetings  during  the  spring  of  1975.      ,  1 

^  Committees  'of  Junior  higlr  sehfedl  teachers  were  scheduled  to  revise  ^ 

five  of  the  career  clusters  piloted  during  the  ^summer  of  19,i5.    In  addition, 
this  committee  was  assi^cd.the  task  of  including  more  activities  and  Vesourcef 
in  each  cluster. 

Performance  Objectives  .  • 

By  the  end  of  the  l97a-74  project  year,  the  junior  liigh 
students  participating  In  the  project  will  demonstrate 


knowledge  of  careers  in  one  or  more  occupational  clusters 
by  correctly  matching  ten  or  more  qareers  with  their  de- 
scription including  sivills  required,  as  measured  byt the 
Jimior  High  School  Kating  Form  for  Career  Exploration.  ,  : 


Dfeta 


The  Junior  Hi|h  School  Rating  Form  for  Career  Exploration -was 
developed  during  the  1973-74  school  year  and  evaluated,  by  junior  high  school 
teachers  during  the  summer  of  1974-.     Expresse^d  concerns  resulted  in  the 
continuatioj)  of  review  and  development  during  the  1974-75  school  year.  The 
instrument  is  scheduled  for  completion  during  the  summer  of  1975,  witli 
field  testing  during  tlie  fall  of  1975.-   No  data  were  collected  on  a  systen^rtitic 
basis  during  the  1974-75  sdhool  year.^  ^ 

Process  ObicGtives 

ProcGSf^  Obj ceti VP  #2, 1  \  /  , 

During  the  simimer  of  ^973,  the  project  director  will  coor-,  ' 
dinate  curriculum  teans  6f  selected  teachers,  administrative 
staff,,  and  representatives  jroryl  bu\^incss  and  industry  to  de- 
velop a  course  of  slirdy  for  ^.mior  high  school  J^n  Six  of  the 
fifteen  occupational  clusters  of  the  U.S.  Office^ of  Education 
thaft  contain:     ,  ^ 
.      a»    Concept  and  objectives  bj^  the  varijpup  career  levels  ' 
in  each  cluster 
b*    At^least  one jfpti^^     for  each  care(3|^evcl  objective 
.  ,  that  includes  two  or  more  of  the  following:  class- 

room learning  cxj^ericnces,  simulated  career  exT 
^   porienccs,  laboratory  experiences  ^ 
c.    Assessment  procedures  .for  each  activity  „as  docu- 
•  mcnted  by  the  developed  course  of  study 

.  '      ■  i 
Documentation    ,       .     .  '  « 

The'iniliai  niatcri^  development  was  completed  diii'ing  the -summer 
of  1973.    All  elemcntaiy  schools,  *  junior  high,  and  senior  Iiigh  schools  have' 
copiers  of  these  niaicxuals.  .  ,  ,  ^ 


Curriculum  dcyolopmcnt  continued  during  tiie /summer  of  197-1.  On 
^thc  'basis  of  data  repoitii-  sivA^nt  interests,  four  niore .  occupational  elustcrs 
were  developed.    These  clusters  were  consumer  education  and  homemaking, 
health  occupations,  business  and  office  occupatioiis,  and  fine  arts  and 
humanities. 


/ 

/■■ 


During  the  summer  of  1975  eurricu^imi  development  will  be  eontinued. 

This  devolq^mcnt         focus  on  the  additioix'of  more  activities  and  resourees 
*f '  .a  -  7      ^ .     ■  '  ,    ■  * 

*s-\Vcll  as  on  tlie  revision  of  piloted  materials  developed  in  1973.        .  , 

•  Proeess^^Oblcctivc  #J>.  2  '  ' j 

By  February  1,  1974,  mid  e^ch  proceeding-  year  for  the 
duration  of  tlie  project,  cao^  project  junior  high  principal 
will  submit  to  Uie.project  director  a  plan  for  implement- 
ing at  lea?5t  four  of  the  dGvclopcd  occupational  clusters 

each  year  according  to  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  stu- 
dents  as  evidenced  by  t)4o  plan  submitted. 

DQeumontatinn 

 ^  ,     .,  ^„        ..  /  ^ 

Each  jmiior  liigh  scliool  principal  of  a  school  participating  in  the 
career  education  project  dicing  tI>d^5-76  school  year  has  indicated  in 
witing  how  the  school  pl^ns  to /implement  the  selected  o.bcupational  clusters. 
These  plans  will  be  imp]/emented  early  in  the*  fall  of  1975. 

Component  3  -  Career  Education  Program  -  Senior  High  School  (10-12) 
Component  Description 

In  general,  the  thrust  of  the  program  at  senior  high  school  level 
is  to  develop  in-depth  exploration  experiences  of  sub-clusters  within. the 
15  occupational  clusters  described  by  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.    It  is  " 
anticipated  that  pupils  will  .explore  several  of  the  oocupatiowal  clusters 
based  on  their  career  interests. 


/ 

•/ 


/ 

/ 


c  > 


In  the  high  schools,  s^ill'- development  will,  for  the  most  part,  be 
attained  through  laboratory  ^iid/or  cooperative  work  experience.  Additional 
skill,  training  experiences  will  be  possible  for  pupils  through  an  option  to 
iittciid  DCS  Moines  Technical  High  School  beyond  the  9th  grade  on  a  full-  or 
part-time  basis. 

High  school  programs  will  stress  career  experience  outside  the  school 
on  both  volunteer  knd  paid  arrangements.    The  high  schools  will  attempt  to 
coordinate  the  in-school  experiences  of  the  pupil  with  any  part-time  work  . 
that  he  may  do  outside  the  school. 

Th^  plan  for  implementatrCft  inlhe  srenior  high 'schools  includes  pro- 
gram development  during  the  1974-75  school,  year  apd  tli^  summer  of  1975 
with  the  imij>lementatioii  at  two  high  schools  in  the  1975-76  school  year.  Con- 
tinued program  development  and  revisions  will  occur  during  the  summer  of 


1.976. 


Performance  Oblcctivcs 
Porformanoc  Obicctivc  v?u 


By  the  end  of  tlie  second  and  third  project  years,  the 
sci^ior  lii^;h  school  students  participating;  in  tli6  project^ 
wil^  comprehend  with  at  least  75  percent  accurgcy  one" 
more  sub-v;luf5ters  of  the  15  occupational  clusters  as 


or 


measured  by  teacher-diagnosed  tests  -or  exercises. 


Data 


■  '  Tlfe  career  cducutiou  program  at  the  senior  high  school  level  was 

initiated  ojily  on  a  limited  basis  during  the  1974-75  school^  year..   The  focus 
of  the  pro-am  was  on  organizational  and  implementation  procedures.  No 
student  dab  were  collected.    It  is  planned  that  data  on  a  pilot  basis.  \('ill  be 
collected  [luring  the  spring  of  the -1975-76  school  year. 
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Process  Obioctlves 
Pfor-css.  Oblcctivo  M3. 1 


iiy  April  l,  197-1,  a  cor.imittcc  of  selected  teachers,  coun- 
selors, mid  administrators,  appointed  by  tlie  Director  of 
Secondary'  t;ducation,.  mil  have  developed  the  general  goals 
and  objcclivcs  lor  integrating  career  education  in  the  ^iir- 
ricuhvKi  of  the  high  schools  in  Des  Moines  as  evidenced  by 
tlie  developed  goals  a:id  objectives. 


Documentation 


Lutial  meetings  occurred  during  the  spring  of  1974  uith  the  final 
product  developed  during  tlie  summer  and  fall.     Further  imput  wi.ll  be  collected 
from  all  participating  liigh  schools  during  the  suiUiner  of  1975. 


Process  Objocttve  #3.  2 


/ 

Docujnen  tati  on 


During  the  fall  semester  1974,  the  project  cUreetor  will 
coordinate  curriculum  teams  consisting  of  selected  teachers, 
counselors,  administrators,  ajid  representatives  from 
business  and  industiy  to  develop  a  study  gui^e  for  specific 
sub-clusters  within  the  selected  occupational  clusters, 
according  to  the  needs  aiid  interests  of  liigh  school  stu- 
dents in  DCS  Moines,  to  be  used  by  \he  semor  high  proj- 
ect school  as  evidenced  by  the  developed  curriculum. 


4 

Meetings  were  initiated  with  two  senipr  highs  during  the  fall  semester 
of  1974  and  continued  during  the  1974-75  school  year.    There  was  much  debate 
and  discussion  related -tb  the  philosophy  arid  goal  of  Career  Education  at  Uie 
senior  high  level.    Continued  work  is  scheduled  for  the  summer  of  1975.  . 


Process  OhinctiA^o  #3.3 


13y  January  1,  1975,  and  January  1,  197G,  each  project 
high  school  principal  will  submit  to  thq  project  director 
a  plan  for  implementing  at  least  one  swb-clustcr  program 
in  four  of  the  fifteen  oecupntionaJ  clusters  according  to 
the  needs  and  interests  of  theii?  students  as  evidenced  by 
the  plan  submitted.     "  ' 


3; 
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Documentation  , 

Plans  for  the  1975-76  school  year  have  been  submitted  to  the  project 
director.    Owing  to  the  Uncertainty  of  specific  procedm-es  for  organization 
and  implementation,  the  initial  plans  are  general  in  nature.  . 

Component  4  -  Career  Education  Program  -  Technical  High  School  (10-12) 

Component  Description 

The  Des  Moines  Technical  High  School  is  a  specializecl  attendance 
center  which  offers  vocational  education  in' Agriculture,  Home  Economics, 
Health,  Distributive  Education,  Office  Education,  and  Trade  and  Industrial 
Education.    Attendance  is  optional  to  all  pupils  within  the  district  and  is 
available  on  a  tuition  basis  to  pupils  in  adjacent  school  districts.  Goals 
for  Tech  High  include  the  updating  of  existing  programs  through  the  activa- 
tion and  use  of  advisory  councils  for  curriculum  revision  and  equipment  re- 
placement.   New  proi;rams  will  be  developed  to  complement  the  present  school 
offerings.    Programs  in  agi-icutture  and  healtli-related  occupations  have  been 
developed.    Related  instruction  will  be  updated  and  designed  to  support  spcci\ 

■fie  core-area  programs.  ^ 

'     -  f 

Transportation  was  provided  to  and^from  the  South  Dcs  Momes  area. 

Because  of  a  wide  range  of  activities  that  interfered  with  schediding,  this, 
activity  was,  however,  not  as  succefisful  as  expected.  .  , 

Our  emphasis  of  caneer  education  for  the  1974-75  school  year  was 
the  identification  of  classroom  and  outdoor  facilities  that  woqld  assist  the 
career  areas  imple)ucnted  at  this  level. 

Performance  Obicctive 

P(nJmMr)anrc_^2!^^  -  ,        #  - 

^  By  the  end  of  the  1973-74  project  year,  sludontR  at  Tech  High 

\  at  cacli  grade  level  in  four  coi  e  areas,  will  demonstrate  their 

comprehonsion  of  skills,  aptituclos,  and  attitudes  necessary 
for  employment  by  correctly  identifying  one  or  more  careers  ^ 
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^  niaichiiif?  their  own  skills,  aptitudes,  and  attitudes  (self- 
apsessment)  with  corrPspoiKling  oqrupations  requiring 
similar  skills,  aptitudes,  and  att-iti|des  (teacher-prepared 
. proeedures). 

Data  .  • 

Instrument  finali/ation  for  Tceh  High  was  not  completed  during  the 
IDT'l-ra  sehool  year.     Devc;lopmont  projjlemr.  were  similar"  to  those  encoun- 
tered  at  the  rcpriihir  high  ^sehools.     Plans  for  the  1975-70  program  inelude 
using  a  revision  of  the  junior  high  or  regular  high  school  instrument  after 
input  from  selected  Tech  High  teachers.     Data  are  scheduled  to  be  collected 
during  the  l076--7{)  school  year. 

Process  Objectives 

Procei:r;  Objective  tM..I  .  . 

\)y  April  1,  1974,  the  principal  of  Technical  Hi';h  Sehool 

will  submit  to  t!io  project  director  a  master  plan  for  up-  ^ 

datiiij^  all  existing  programs  and  developing  a  minimum 

of  two  new  programs,  one  of  which  will  be  in  agi-i-busincss, 

as.  evidenced  by  the  developed  plans. 

Documentation 

<f  . 

A  practical  ^nurse  program  was  implemented  during  1973-74  find  an 
agri-business  program  was  developed  and  approved  for  the  Des  J^Ioines  Techni- 
'  cal  Hi^h  School  for  1974-75.     These  programs  were  continued  and  expanded 
in  Uie  school  curricujum  durjng  the  1974-75  school  year. 

The  nursing  program  has  been  developed  so  that  students  will  be  able 
to  take  the  state  board  examination  for  the  LPN  certificate.     It  is  filt(^<J  tfiat 
local  hospitals  have  hired  all  girls  in  «ic  program  for  part-  or  full-time  vrorU. 

jln?j?g:j:'l^(2!lIr^tiVC  -'••1.2^ 

By  ,Iune  1,  1974,  the  district  adlDini  strati  on  will  approve  ' 
a  plan  for  programming  at  Technical  Higii  School  that 
^    '   will  include: 

a.    Approved  instructionnV  goals 


3? 
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b.  Authorized  equipment  purchases  and  disposal 

c.  Budget  allooatioiis 

d.  new 'program  related  to  the  agri-business  and 
one  program  in  health  oeeupations 

as  evidenced  by  approval  by  the  distriet  administration. 


ted 


Doeuirentation 

Items  a  and  b  eontiiwe  to  be  developed  at  the  Dcs  Moines  Teehnical 
High  Seliool.     Faeulty  members,  eurrieulum  writers,  and  advisory  eomnjittoe 
members  continue  to  have  input  in  these  areas. 

The  Teehnical  Hij^^h  School  budget  is  part  of  the  district  uniform 
accounting  system.     During  the  1975-7G  school  year  a  budget  review  commir- 
tce  will  examine  this  area  and  make  rccommenclations  which  will  be  docu- 
mented in  the  report  for  next  year.    The  agi'i-business  jmd  prac^cal  nurso 
programs  were  implemented  succesafully  during  tlie  197.1-75  school  year. 

Process  Ohicctive^  ,r4._3 

By  August  197?.,  the  Dcs  Moines  Independent  Communily 
School  District  will  approve  plans  for  a  transportation 
system  with  the  Dcs  Moines  Transit,  or  purchase  buses 
•  to  provide  direct  transportation  sometime  between  Seprcm- 
ber  1,  1973,  and  January  1,  197-1.  to  Technical  High 
School  tliat  v.ili  r-eilitaW.;  simlent  travel  fiuiii  liis  area 
school  on  linlf-day  basis  or  from  his  home  lo  Technical 
High  for  a  daily  prdferam  as  evidenced  Ijy  the  contract 
agreement  bclu'een  the  DMICSD  and  DMT  on  the  schedule 
.    of  bus  service  provided  by  tlie  district. 

DctnMn  cntaiiun 

The  travel  arrangements  for  tlic  1973-74  school  year  included  routes 
bclAvccn  the  .south  side  of  Dcs  Tiloincs  and  Technical  High  School.     The  Des 
]\Iojnos  KCiiooLs  provided  tJiicn  school  buses  for  tliis  ti-an-^nortatioh. 

The  h-avf:l  nrr.-mf';rn^r.nts  for  tho  197-1-75  =o^.ool  yonrviH  hr,  continiiod 
I'uriiivi  the  j975-7G  M.-i)ool  yc;ir.    .Thib  transjuurtaiion  was  provided  fqr  the 
dajly  program.  . 
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Comi)onont  5  -  Ilnnfiicappol  Career  Conior 
Ccniponcnt  Description 

The  Iowa  Area  Edueational  Ageney  serving  Dcs  Moines  is  responsible 
for  iill  speeiid  edueation  programs.    The  Des  Moines  sehool  district  has 
negotiated  a  contract  with  the  local  area  educational  agency' to  provide'. these 
services  in  the  Dos  Moines  scliool  district. 

Career  education  activities  arc  scheduled  to  be  iiicluaed  in  all' existing 
and  all  now  sijccial  education  programs.  • 

Pcrformnnce  Obioctivw  '  i 
 ~  ! 

Vcv f o  1- m :i nc c_  Ob j cc t i vc  #5  '  •  | 

By  the  ,cnd  of  the  second  and  third  project  years,  the  ( 
handicapped  .students  and  educablc  mentally  retarded 

students  will  demonstrate  their  comprohenslon  of  ca-  | 

rncr  potenM^jrby  performance  in  school  and  In  a  chcl-  i 

tcvcd  workshop  as  mcasiired  by  teacher-developed  j 

checklists.      i  I 

Data  I 

Due  to  the  new  formation  of  the  Area  Education  Agencies  no  performance  ' 
data  were  collected  for  the  specified  special  education  students  during  the 
1974-75  school  year. 

Process  Obicctivos  ^ 
£rggess__Ohi£cUvc_  //5. 1 

By  December  31,  1973,  the  Director  of  Planning  will 
file  with  the  project  director  a  master  plan  for  a  handi- 
capped career  centor  which  includes: 

a.  .Vocational  assessment  and  evaluation 

b.  Sheltered  workshop  '  ' 

c.  Work  experience 
,      d.     Job  development  • 

e.    Evidence  of  ecoporation  and  appropriate  planning 
^  -         with  service  agencies  who  serve  tlic  handicapped 
;  as  evidenced  by  the  submitted  master  plan. 


>  .J 
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■  ♦  ■ 
Documentation 

A  special  education  ncccl$  assessment  was  completed  for  the  Des  Moines 
public  schools  during  the  1973-7  4^  school  year.    Progress  toward  completing 
the  master  plan  for  a  handicapped  career  center  is  continuing,  but  the  rate  is 
slower  than  originally  projected  because  of  the  newly  formed  Area  Education 
Agency.  .  ^ 

Process  Ohicctivc  '^'').  2 

By  April  1,  1974,  an  ad  hoc  committee,  organized  by 
the  director  of  planning  and  dcvclopme^it*  will  develop 
educational  specifications  for  a  handicapped  career  ccn-  " 
tcr  as  evidenced  by  the  c^Dvclopod  education  specifications. 

Docunicnj::^tioa 

Specifications  for  the  handicapped  center  will  not  be  finalized  until 
the  mnsft-r  plan  for  the  center  has  been  completed. 

Comt^onc-nt  G  -  CarccM-  Education' for  Fchool  Dropouts 

■• 

Componenf  Dcsci  iiM ion  r ,  ^ 

The  Dcs  Moines  Independent  Community  School  District  provides  two 
centers  at  which  school  dropouts  mp.y  pursue  additional  educational  experi- 
ences and  may  graduate  from  high,  school.     It  is  the  district's  goal  to  provide 
career  education  activities  at  these  centers.    These  gonls  are  bdng  imple- 
mented through  pro;.irani  development  with  respect  to  the  15  occupational 
clusters,  as       the  junior  high  and  senior  high  schools.    Work  experience 
education  programs  have  been  emphasized.    Additional  career  education  ser- 
vices were  provided  tl^rough  arrar^^emcnts  with  Tech  High  School,  the  Area 
Community  College,  a]-»d  occupational  training  programs  in  the  private  sector. 
Cnrcor  evaluation  '.\\m\  nssossment  services  were  available  tiD'ougli  tlic  Cai'cer 
Evaluation  Center  at  the  Des  Moines  Area  Community  College. 
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Per f o r n nc c  ( )h j op t  i vcs 

-By  llie  end  o:  each  project  yca^-,  students  enrolled  in  Uie 
Greater  Dcs  Moines  Educational  Center  (south)  will  dem- 
onstrate their  comprehension  of  self-characteristics  and 
careers  by  matching  one  or  more  careers  to  their  om\ 
closcviplion  of  self  (Chraactcristics)  as  mcatiured  by  tlie 
Greater  Des  Moines  Educational  Center  Sclf-Awarcncss 
Scale. 

Hy  the  end  of  each  project  year,  stxidcnts  enrolled  in  the 
Greater  Dcs  Moines  L'ducational  Center  (south)  will  dem- 
onstrate their  knowledge  of  careers  in  one  or  more  occu- 
pational clusters  by  correctly  matching  fifteen  or  more 
careers  xvith  their  descriptions  including  skills  rcouircd, 
as  measured  by  Greater  Dcs  Moines  Educationaf  Center 
Hating  l-orm  for  Career  Knowledge. 


Data 


No  porfonnnnce  data  were  collected  for  pcrformaaicc  objective  f?C 
and  #Ga  during  tVe  1974-75  school  year.    Initial  evaluation  procedures  were 
developed  but  ro/iuircd  review  and  revisions  during  the  program  year.  -  % 


Process  Ob|q«4ivcs 


Pr 


Obicotivc  IIC.l 


By  June  30,  197'J,  the  Director  of  Secondary  Education 
will  include  in  the  district  budget  cost  center  allocations 
for  at  least  two  clrop-in  centers  as  evidenced  by  the  rcc- 
^ilJ*"-»<-"ations  In  the  district  budget. 

Documentation 

Funds  for  tAvo  drop-in  centers  were  included  in  the  school  district 
budget  for  the  1973-74  and  1971-75  scliool  year.     For^jhe^ost  part  the 
designated  project  funds  were  used  to  purchase  softAva^i^vnterials.    In  ' 
.addition  to  the  software,  a  typing  program  was  purchased  wliich  included 
the  machine,  cassettes,  and  filmstrips. 
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Process  Ob  loo  live  ^\fi,2  '  ^  '  ^ 

By  Deccml^r  1  of  the  soeond  and  Uiird  project  yedr,  the,4 


district  coordinator  of  drop--in  .centers  will  file  with  the 
project  director  career  education  plans  for  at  least  one 
center  that  includes; 

a.  In-center  instnicUon  available  to  pupils  related  to 
five  of  the  fifteen  career  clusters 

b.  Planned  co-op  experience  for  25  percent  of  the 
pupils  enrolled 

c.  Skill  •^training  related  to  three  job  clusters 
as  evidenced  hy  the  documented  plans, 

Doeu  mentation 

Data  related  to  process  objective  #6.2  have  been  collected  and  ave 
on  fikj^  with  the  project  director.  ^ 

'  Component  7  -  Career  Guidance  Scrvicon  ; 
Component  Peso ri?)tioa  ""^^ 

A  series  of  activilles  oxxr  the  past  few  yciprs  led      the  recommcnda- 
tionsi  for  the  improvement  of  career  j!:uida?v.».o  m  the  Dc.s^MoijK^s  !ndci)endent 
Comnnnilty  Selu>ol  Di.strict.     A  vocational  Vjuidanco  institute  was  conducted 
over  a  three-year  period  staWIng  In  10G8  to.  acquaint  school  coimsclors^  and 
administrators  with  entry  Icve^  jobo  In  business  and  indu|||;y»  in  the  comAunity, 
A  guidance  study  started  in  1970  reveated  tliat  the  district  might  welll^^^^  ^^"^ 
better  u.se  of  {'^uidi^ncif  persomiel  lirou^h  dlfforont  pi'ocedureSi  . 

As  0  result  of 'that  shidy,  thc^^r;^t  Area  ttv^jlincc  P^cct^^-staHcd  I- 
1071.     Tliis  program  used  ddTSW^|^tiat|ion  of  staffinjf  to  provide  more  comprc-. 
henslve  pupil  services.     The  ^roKram  provided  vertical  articulation  of  gViid- 
ance  scrvieos  K-12.'.  A  (^wfnnnitj'  council  v/ar,  a  componcnf*  of  the  pi-opram. 
A  goal  of  llic  school  distrlel  was  to  prolileralo  this  oi-^^inizalion  for  carjyjr 
Cnidancc  {hroi:;;hout  t!;o  dlp^icil.  *^Pl)c  attendance  area? '  selected  loi'  ^arly 
implomcntatkm  inc^u(lecl,,^'^(?^^^^      fhat  .-ervo  the  Communily  Develapitient 
Agency's  six  prime  service  arelu^.  *  ' 


"■  V  '  • 

A  second  activity  was  the  contiiii«a':ionj  and  updaiitjp  of  the  Career 
Interest  Survey.    This  survey  has  been  iiiij^lomented  as  a  joint  effort  with 
the  Des  Moines  School  District  ^   Explorer  Division  of  the  ^fid-Iowa  Council 
of  'Jhe  Boy  Scouts  ol  America,  and  Polk  County  Board  of  Kdueatibn.  This 

survey  was  administered  to  students  in  f^radcs  7-12  in  alj  of  Polk  County. 

-—  •  .  * 

In  the  Dos  Momcs  School  District  this  involved  ;ippi-o.\imatciy  18,000  students. 
'J  he  eoniputerizcd  results  of  this  informaMon  were  used  to  assist  junior  and 
senior  hi^h  counselors  to  design  career  education  activities,  fy^ld  trips, 
resource  spc?lil;e]-.s,  etc.  ,  assist  the  students  v^.ith  tlicir  future  cducatiouul 
planning,  arid)  provide  a  planning  base  for  new  program  development.  This 
survey,  along  with  manpower  needs  data  from  the  State  Department  of  Public  • 
Instruction  ?md  State  KnVployment  Service,  served  as  a  basis  for  developing 
I  skill  training  piugiams  within  the  district,  as  well,  as  assistiuo.  oounselcrs 
in\d:;signirig  opccifie  career  education  activities  fdr  their  students. 


A  tli^ird  activity  was  the  continircd  development  of  career  informatica 
centers  \)r  career  education  materials  within  each  of  the  20  secondary  schools. 
Those  ueuU>i:s  v/erc  d-veluivjd  as  euch  secondary  scfJool  became  Involved  In 
career  echicat^6ij|^  The  selection  and  use  of  instructional  materials  In  these 
centers  were  bascYl  upon  Uic  requirctnents  of  career  education  proj^rams  and 
guidance  services  needed  by  school  pupils. 

A  fourth  category  of  aelivUy  involved  group  guidance  activities  to 
^nijjpt  career  nccd.^.    The  student  career  interest  survey  pi'oV^ided  the  infor- 
jtfbn  that  allowed  the  guidance  staff  to  identify  pupils  with  "specific  career 
its.     The^c  pupils  wcrcAhen  grouped  together  /or  educational  activities 
to  mceN+heir  needs.     These  :tetivitics  included  group  guidance  sessions, 
field  trips,  and  meeting  with  appropriate  resource  persons  or  groups. 

y  ■  -V-     '         .  /■•■ 

l^erfonnrmee  Oh)cctivcs  >f 

•  ]^>y  the  end  of  each  projei^rt  Var  ,^^secondary  f^tudcnts  ih 
participating  p»*f^j^'^^  schools -will*  respoUid  po:^itively  .. ,  v.. 


(>00  percent)  to  ihe  materials  in  the- miilti-mcclia  eareer 
hifprniatioti  ocnlev  as  lueasurcd  by  a  central  offiee  staff 
prcparecV^stanclardizctl  cinestionnaivc. 


Dataii' 


Students  at  botli  the  junior  hi^^;!!  and  senior  high  level  responded  to  a 
questionnaire  prepared  by  the  eentral  offiee  staff  and  projcet  evaluators.  Thi,'^ 
questionnaire  eoverod  total  involvement  and  involvement  in  eaeh  of  four  areas: 
career  information  and  exploration,  career  lost'M^'  9?i"''£r_?l?J^nLiVi6.Sill-S'i"':!^^ 
placement.  .  Table  4  prcsenls  summarized  data  from  the  junior  high  schools  an 
Table  5  in'tjscnts  similar  data  for  the  senior  high  schools.    The  standardized 
qucjjtionnairi^  is  pretiented  in  AppendiN  C.         .  V 
A 

TABLE  4     '  y        \  ^ 


\ 


JUNIOR  IIIGM  SCHOOL  SUM ALAVr/ KP  H KSPOXSJ- S  TOWARD  TIIK 
GUTDANCK  AND  CARLLR  lXrO]:?.L\'i:iO::  CKNTKR    .    ^  ' 


1.  How  many  times  difl  you  use  the  Career  Information  Center 
during  the  school  ycuni?  * 

% 

'MU  i-f)  tijncs  91   5*10  tiine.s         S^J    rnorc  than  10  timely 

2.  Chcel;  the  typo  »f  arcus  in  the  center  tlut  you  us6d  (a,  b,  e,  d) 
.  and  con^plelc  the  niatchin:-^  nrea.s  in  tJiis  questionnaire. 

a.  ^30:5^  CAKKKi^  lNlX)iaiATIOX  AND  CAHl-KH  KXPLOltATlON 

(Career  iilnuitrip.s,  cas.Nutie  taper-,  n;aj::i/.incs,  boohs, 
He.)  '      .  ' 

b.  V^Xi   CAHl'iKU  'I'KS'nNC;  (intci'c'Si,   ar)1ilLulc,  allil:K!c  icr^s) 


i.  \  iM..\NNi.XG  (l^is  >ou:  u  ^i  of  tho  Caiver 

Jnforniation  Cenlev  h  d  to  yoiii'  cii:;C'UssioiT  of^areer 
^;on1s  with  othc^r  pc^onle?)  ^ 
\U\   C'AllliKH  <M j\c:i;;\iKNT  (rsit);^  selii>ul  placejnont 
s^i  vices) 
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TABLK  4  (continued) 


JUNlOirniGII  SCflOOL  t^UMMAJ^WKl)  iJKSPONSKS  TOWARD  THE 
GUflXANCE  AND  CATvivKU  lXl'OH.M.VnOX  CKWTKR 


A'     CAUKKK  rXFOinfATlON 

1.  Die!  l^Iiesc  materials  assir.t  you  in  making  career  decisions? 

^3J2^Yes  2M  No 

2.  WhicI)  of  the  foUowinp:  materials  was-  most  beneficial?  Please 


most  uenciiciiy 
check.    ,        •  —  • 


213  rt.  fllmstrips  .  •  ; 

._?7_'^*  cassette  tapes  *    ^  ^ 

JjV}_e.  n)ai;a/.ines  '  ^ 

2}2  d,  books  -  - 

So  c,  otluir  (please  identify)  - 


3.  A4l'>r  usin;;  nnterial?^  in  the  Career  Information  Ccuic^ did  you- 
dir;co;\.r  otI*tr  career  c;pi)oi hir*ilies  yor.  wore  not  aware  of  prQ^^^y 
viously?  '  ^ 

314  Yes  199  No 

4.  Alter  usinj;  the  materials  In  iHe  Career  Information  Center, 
did  you  continue  your  invcstlj^^ation  of  career  opportunities ?' 

j224  Yes  .  275  No 

B.     CAIU: Kl^  TESTING      •  '  .  , 

J.     Did  these  te$ts  assist  you  In  maklnp  career  decisions?  . 

105  Yes  231  No 

2.    Which  of  the  following  testi^^werc  Ji^ost  Ixjneflclal  ?    Please  check. 

1^  t  n*  aptilude  tests  I* 

1(;7  b.  interest  tests 

()3  c;  aliihide  tests 

1 9  (k  olhcj'  (please  idonlify)   •  ^  "  


4  ■ 
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4^ 


,     ^  TABLE  4  (coUtittucd)  >  *,  • 


JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  SU^lk^RIZED.  l?ESPO^|SJ[^^  THE  ' 

;     .•  .GUIDANCE. *AND  CAREER  INlvOR^LVTONCjS?^ 


C.     CAR  EE  R  PLANMNG 


!•    After  \7 siting  tho  Career  Iri^ormaflon  Center,  did.  you  discuss 
the  iiuor.mallon  with:    (Please  cheek  morp  than  one  response  ' 
if  needed),' 

)  *  ■        '      •  ■ 

♦  75    the  counselor  . 

132    teachdrs  :  ^     '  ; 

181    j^our  parents    »    .      .  '    '  •  , 

233     stucicnts:  ;r      '  .    ^  '  *^ 


G5  othQr 

— . 


p.     CAREER  PLACEMKN?^  *        ,      .      r  /  —  * 

!•  •  Do  you  Ivnow  that  your  sc1i<j61  has  a /Youth  Employment  Counselor  ? 

308  Ye's        V:     IGOVNo    *  ' 

2.     What  tj'pes  of  scrnccs:.  did  you  use?    Please  check,  '/  ' 

_59_a.     Rent-  a-Kid  Scrvicos  (lawn  mo\y|ng,  snow  shoveling, 
•  ctc.r  '  . 

^  '   \^^^>  K  :  Partrtimo  (short  IntGrval) ;  \ 
139   c.^    Samnicr  job  /  ^ 

59   u,     PHrt-tiinc  (all  year)  '  ^  ^  • 

18   c'     Fill]  tinllj^  .     ,    ■  .  ^  .  ^ 

.3,     Cold d  the  pTac^mcnt  services  be  in:Lpr43vcd  in  your  school  ?^ 
■       ,      183  Yes  224  No 
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.  :  1 


t 


/ 

/ 


THE  CWDXyCF^^D  cln  ^^  ';^^  ^KSPONSK.s  TOWARD 
tiuring  the  scliool  year?  ^ 
2.     Oh,.ok  Iho  tipc  of  .-irons  in  tl,o  ccnii,-  that  v„„  „„j       ^  -  , 
(ca.cc,  i.lms.nps,  oassotto  tapes.  „,agazi„os,  books. 

8oal.s  with  other  people?)    ,    ^  caieer  . 

i'l^^.CEMKNT-  (Using  school  placcnont  ■ 

J 

1.     Did  ttesc  ,„ator,als  assist  you  to  careor  decisions?  ' 

'  -8£^Ycs  57  No 

^.  or  ^e  foIio«^„,  „,;teHa,s  ,™s  „,os.  „^,efloia,.    P.easo  / 


2fv 

a. 

11 

b. 

47 

c. 

d. 

2G 

c» 

wvo'":^.r  ear:':.  :;;:r,;Strs"  <«" 

viousl^.?  oppoituAit;es  you  were  not  aware  of  pre- 


i 

/  rf^e^^  -^^^  33  No 


4.    After  iisinjT  the  materials  in  the  Caroo,.  Tnf.  •  ~ 

did  you  eontinue  youi-  investigation  of  A  Center, 
y    I  iivesngation  of  d^reer  opportimities  ? 

-C3_^Yps.        ^     5fi  No 

in  making  eareer  decisions? 

....  \ 

■  -li—Yes  _  46  No 

2.    ™o„  or  t„e  t„U„-„.,„,  tests  „C0  n.os.  honen;..,,  p,,,,, 


20 

a. 

52 

b. 

10 

e. 

8 

d.. 

.     ■      nc«ka,         °    '  ^'""^k  -wre  thai,  one  response  if 


-  -"^2     the  eounsolor 
:.23__  teachers 
-iLI_  3'our  parc^nts 
_15_  stiulont.s  • 


1.     Do  yojt  !:no\v  iJiat.yoja' 

72  Ye.^ 


'  you  !:no\v  l],at.yoi,r  ^^oliooj  hus  a  Yo'ifi  v..  . 

J  '"^      ^^^'i'^  L]hj)jo3-mcm.  Counselor? 


^        «  .  •■/  f  ,  No 


C, 
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TABLE  5  (continued).  /' 


SIONIOR  HIGH  LlCHOOL  SU:\P.L\lfSCI' D  UK SPON'SIis/  TOWARD 
THE  GUIDANCE  AND  CARKEIV  im'Ol^NIAl  lON  dL\Np:H 


2.    What  tjqjcs  of  services  did  you  use  ?    Please  chciek 


10 


 <'^-    Rent-a-Kid  Services  (lawii  mowing,  siidw  sl)oveling, 

cte. ) 

_10_b.  '  Part-liine  (short  interval) 
18    e.    Si'. miner  job 
IS    d.     Parf^tinie  (all  year) 
7    e.     r\ill  lime 


3. 


4,- 


Could  the  placqiient  services  be  i 
•  .  .  38   Yes  4 


ved-  ia*^ur  S9hp.oi  ? 


No- 


If  your  answer  to  question  #3  was  Yes,  please  list  your  suggestions' 
for  improvement.  -  " .  ' 


Conclusion 


r 


Information  fr^m  th^unior  and  scinior  high  school  ciuestionnaires 
provided  specific  feedback  to  the  personnel  in  charge  of  the  Career  Information 
Center.     The  data  irtdicated  a  wide  use  but  possibly  not  such  an  in-depth  use 
of  the  center  as  planned.    Jiach  of  the^areas  were  respoSed  to  and  future  ' 
planning  in  these  li-eas  should  reflect  this  feedback. 


Per  for  malice  Oblcctive  -''Th 
**  ■  *  ' 

y  the  end  of  each  pi'oject  year,  teachers  in  partici- 

ting  sceomiary  projcet  schools  will  respond  positively 
^>C0  percent)  to  Uie  type  of  materials  in -the  career 
information  center  as  the  material^  r^ite  (bAhe  teacher's  • 
subject  areas  as  measured  by  a  central  offiJe  staff  pre-  ^ 
^         pared  stancjardixed  questionnaire.  •  ^ 

•  »         ■  ■ 

Data  /  '  ' 

Infdrmation  related  to  performanee-^jective  illh  was  collected  from 
teacfhers  in  both  the  junio^  high  and  senior  high  schools.     Table  G  presents 
the  summarized  data  for  the  junior  high  school  teachers,  aivl  Treble  T  presents 
the  summarized  data  for  tlfc  senior  high  school  teachers.     The  questionnaire 
used  to  collect  the  responses  is  included  in  Appendix  D.  . 
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TABLE  (i 


SUMMAUIZED  RKSPONSKS  OF  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 
I'UWAilD  THE  GUiDAKCK  AND -CAliEEU  INi  CUMATICN  CENTER 


1. 


Arc  you  awani  of  llic  nmlti-nicdia  career  iiiforniaLion  center  in 
your  sji'hool  V 


IGO  Yos 


M  No 


IMenriG  choci;  (l:c  goal  area  in  v,!nch  you  rocemmoac^Si^  rr.atoria' 
for  tlic  Career  Inforiv.alion  Center. 

^2    CAHKKi;  INTOroiATIO^  .\ND  EXPLORATION  (career 
filnu^trips,  casseltc- tapet,  magazines,  books,  etc;) 

10    cAhekA  testing  (intcrksl,  aptitude,  attiludc  tests) 

^_.^h    CAI^EKR  PLANNING  (discussion  of  eareer  g(j|ls  with  » 

other  pQ01:>lc) 

G    CAIU-JEH  PLACEMENT  (using  school  pLiccment  services) 


51    CAiU^EH  MOTIVATION  (promotes  student"  interest  in 
career  exj^loration) 

3.    Arc  the  niaicrirJf;  you  rccomnicndcd  for  the  Career  liiformation 
Center  now  in  Uic  C<:inter?    Please  check. 


Yes  / 

70  ^ 


30 


37 


Area 

Career  Information 
Career  Testing 
Career  Planning 
Career  Plaeenient  ' 
Career  Motivation 


Don't  Know 
32 


30 


2G 


29 


27 


4..  'Did  you  make  student  a.-^signni^nts  to  the  Career  Inf^orlnation 
Center?  ./  ' 


•14  Yes 


102  No 


a.    Were  assignments  on  individual  basis? 

4k 


38  Yes 


■12  No 


y7, 


X, 


f  ^ 
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•    •.       TAELE  o  (continveci) 

suMMAiiizKu  iir;spoNSi;s  of  junior  high  school  teachehs 

TOWARD  Tin;  GL'inANCK  ANll  CAKEKIl  IN  1 OHMATION  CENTER 


b.    Were  assignments  to 'total  elas.s? 

29   Yes  ,  4G-  No 

— —  »  ■ 

If  SO,  were  the  assignnients  iih  eonjuneUon  with  dne  or  more  of 
yoOr  lesson  plans? 


40.  Yes    ^  35  No 

Please  ehcek. 


^    6*     In  what  area?;  have  you  assigned  materials  for  students  "to  utilize? 


CO     Career  'In^rmation 
3     Career  Tesiing 
CMrcer  PJannirjg 


i  "    Career  Plaecinent 

j  -       '     ^3     Cru'ocr  Motivation 


I 


42 


TABLE  7 


91  Y 


OS  ^  No 


'   •  '-'••'^^^'^  ^'-iP^-S  magazines,  books,  etc.)  ' 
......e..  ,.p,,„„e.  .uu..e  .s..,, 


Yes 
17 


Career  In/ormalion 
Career  testing 
'  Career  Planning 

Career  Placcmeht 
Career  Motivation 


Area  •  L. 

~   •     .  •  Rcm^M<now 

22 


lU- 


rs 

20 
21 


Cdnler?   \  .  \    -''sif,nmcnts  to  the  Career.  InformatioiV 

•      ,      ^Ycs  4gg  No 

V/ere  assignments  on  individual  basis?   '  ' 

.  No. 


■r 


,  ■  TABLE  7  (continued}      J  / 

suMM.\i{i'/i:n  jii-spoN\si-:s  of  sicxion  n]G;i<vScifOQL:^AciiFns 

.       TOWAKl)  TUK  riUIDANCF  AXD  CAHEEU      Fon:.ij>^lOX  CEXTEH 


b.     Were  assiiiiuncnls  to  total  clr.s.s? 

GC  No 


Yes 

-r? — 


^""•vSf°'.  'r^'^'^'"^^'"^^      conjunction  /il,  one  or  more  oi 

your  Je.s.son  plnns?  /  "'iJi  ^ 


17  Yes 


'11  No 


/  ^8     Career  Information  v 

2     Career  Te.stin[; 


J2_  Career  PI  a  nn  Ins 
^     Cnrfer  Pi-ecir.ent 


JLL\_  Cfiroor  jMoliv;'.tion 


Co?ic  In  ^;  ion 


( 

Tabic  7  indicatcV 


infonnation  in  Tabic  G  .-ukI  Table  7  indicated  that  over  JiO  percent  cf 
u..ac.l,crs  were  av.are  of  ti,e  career  inforn.ation  center  but  loA  th.n 
J-lf,ol  llK.  te...c.Ia:r.s  „k'.<!o  a.s.si,.„nen<,s  n>a,  ro.uired  u.o  of  tV^  .  -teriM-  ^m' 
t)>c  cent..,-. ....  „  ......  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  --^^^ 

-si.nnH.n,s  .:uie  t.  tbe  .cn,er  were  in  relation  to  a  content  area  le.^on  nia. 
a.^fl  noi  as  an  uiiiMle;;rai^;d  ta..:k.  '  " 


ERIC 


^50 


/  .-  •.  ■ 

.  /  .  •       - ' 

•  ...  »  ^ 

Procrrs  Objrrtives 

...  ~    ~  ^  ^     .  ^ 

15y\tlui  onci  of  D;!cii  proie</t  year,  project  eleuientary  teachr  '^'^^ 
ers  ill  ono  or  more  inMine  r.ervico  aroas  Willi  the  asi:iis- 
4  taiiCQ  pi  clcr:ieiit:u\f  career  cuii^r  nioii  pro^;rain  specialists 

will  liavo  clcvolopocl  career  education  activities  for  students 
with  ediicationai,  socibecononiic^  and/or  pliysieal  Iiandicups 
as  evidenced  by  the  isuhn>ittod  p^ans. 

#  Ay 

Ducurnontatiou  . 

—  '  ,  ■»  ' 

The  sliaring  of  teacher  ideas  has  been  acconvplislied  tliri^gh  the 
organizational  structure  , for  careei'  education  in  the  elementary  schools. 
Teachers  sliare  ideas  at  the  school  level  through  building  meetings*  Builfl- 
ing  rcprescnlatiNCP'hieet  witliiu  .ueas,  s'!?are,  and  return  to  their  buildings 
to  disseninnf<*  the  ideas.     Tliis  pT'ocedure  also  occurs  at  the  district  level 
when  area  representatives  nie^'t.     In  addition,  many  arcu  mecting<?  were  re- 
Intcd  to  the  expr^sure  and  *s5uh'irg  of  one  major  theme.         .      •  . 

.J)      Tlie  elcmontarv  carocv .  cdueatiou  ^  peeia1ist  worked  individually  v/ith  • 
the  participating  schools  and  teachers  to  assist  in  the  implementation  of  career 
rietiyUfes.     T*Iie  Project  also  sponsored  a  workshop  during  August  to  assist 
teikchers  in  the  *  development  of  career  education  activities. 

Dy  September  1,  1974,  tl^e  guidance  supcrvispr  will  pro- 
vide all  it(nior  and  senior  high  school  counselors-  Career 
hiterc.?!  Surve>^  booi<lets  as  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
booklets  Sent  to  tlie  juiiior  and  senior  high  school  coun- 
selors. ,        '  - ' 


Docmncntation 

•  ■ 

All  booklets  were  clistributed  to  Ibo  junior  and  senior  high  schools 
early  in  tl)e  fall"  of  1974. 


Prior  to  (lie  ndniinistration      Uic  Cnrccr  Interest  Sui  vey, 
llie  Pupil  ?c'rvic;c  Coordinator  at  eaeh  junior  and  senior 
liigh  scliool  will  submit  a  plan  to  the  projeet  direelor  for 
implenu'nliiio  eareer  edueatipn  aetivities'^using  the  results 
of  the  Career  Interest  Survey  as  cvidenecd  by  the  submitted 
plans.  ^ 

Doeununta  iinn  •  -  -  ,  . 

.  ■■   •  >  .  •  •  " 

.Plan?  were  .submitted  by  the  junior  lugh  schools  in  tho*faJl  of  ij7C, 

and  by  the  senior  high  .schools  in  the  spring  of  197^.     The  submitted  pla:'.s 

XVere  informal  aiid  were  related  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  schools. 

During  the  1971-75  sehc^l  year  the  plans  eonlinued  in  the  informal 
stage  of  (lovclopnunt.     Continued  eommunieation  between  the  projeet  diroetor 
and  the  e-ounsel(,rs'bas  occurred  but  no  final  plan:;  have  been  made. 


Pi-uCi  ss  f /1'icf(i\c 


.  -I 


liuring  June,  .'luly,  :m\  Augu;-t  107!,  the  .Supervisor  of 
Guiclaneo,  assi.^lcd  by  a"  r.dlceteri  group  nf  junior  ai.fl 
■senior  Iiigli  s-.diool  co^I^sc•lors,  will  deve4op  a  Career 
Activities  gui(K'  whicli  will  iimlude: 
a.     nor.cri;-.(ion''  of  field  tripr; 

Names  of  career  j-esouree  |)eoplc 
Names  of  career  reference  material 
Mi.scellaneouo  activities  that  have  been  succcssfiU 
in  providini;-  Junior  and  senior  higii  .siudcnts  expe- 
rience in  earcei-s 
iif^  evidtiiK'cd  by  the  dcvcJcpcd  grade^ 


b. 
c. 

d.' 


))ocun"icnt'i1  irm 

Process  obioetive  ,,'7.']  was  rcsclierhiled  for  \h,r  fnil  n{  jny.^.  biformal 
gaudelinc.  have  b'^.n  developed.     Continue.!  v.orl.  is  i-dquirou  for  process  ob- 
jective ii7..i  before  tlie  objective  can  i)o  cunsicierer!  a(Uiiner!. 


Process  Oltjoc-live 


iJy  I)eceni!)ei-  of  each  project  year,  juiiior  and  senior  !.]:;:. 
school  princii.alr.  involved  in  the  proioct,  asKisted  in-  L'wir 
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coiii^elors  miuI  librMri.nnr^,  will  .';ul)init  to  llic^  project  director 
plans  for  cyt:ib]r.s!urg  a  c:ireof*  information  ce?ncr  in  each 
srhoors  nif\lia  or  library  center  as  (ividonced  by  the  sub- 
miUiKl  plans.  ^ 


Dofumcntntion 


111 


M-0CCS3  objective  ,7  7.5  has  been  ineU     PLins  have  been"  subnutc-^d  ^ 
the  projeet  diicctor.  ^  In  several  ca.sfs  such  plans  involved  remcdclinir  of 
Tacililics. 

?,      ■  ,  ■ 

Component  8  -  Career  Plru-cMneut,  Mob  Placement,  and  Fonow^un 

^■PJyjy>^'> '^'^^ ^  He sc r i ]Hi on^^  ,       .     .        .  . 


In  1970,  the  Oes  Moines  Independent  Community  School  District 
started  a  ''career  placcmN^t  and  follpu-up  profjram.      Tim  pro*;ram  originally 
proix.Hcd  to  place  TccLi  His!;  pupils  or  graduates  in  part-time  or  ^'ull-tip-ic 
entry  level  caj-eers.     It  is  a  };oal'of  t)ie  district  tt)  extend  theso  services 
to  the  total  district  and  assure  that  ev<?ry  student  who  leaves  the  institution 
is  placed  in  a  job  or  In  coiUiauinK  edncation  progryTnis.     In  acldftion,  the 
service  assi.sts  .school  pupils       finding  sunimcr  emf)loyment  and  [jart-tlme 
work.  .  •  . 

In  order  to  coordinate  these  •services  for  the  entire  district,  It  Was 
necessary  to  devolc^l^  a  ^^career  placement  center.*'    This  center  provides 
the  services  listed  alVvc  along  with  klentifying*and  filling,  job  opporttmities 
that  arc  available  in  the  rommunity.     The  services  of  the  eenier  arc  avail- 
able to  pupils  wi)ile  they  are  eiVroUed  in  the  school,  upon^aduation,  and 
for  a  period  of  time  after  gj^aduation.  *  . - 

The  successful  continued  developmcnl  of  career,  education  programs  * 

*  \  ' 

and  career  guidance  oetivitics  arc  contingent  upon  information  derived  froin 

former  recipients'of  the  service.^.    Another  fanct ion  of  the  career  placement 
center  is  to  conduct  a  follow-up  survey  each  two  . years. ^   This  stirvcy  in- 
cludes all  Ki*'Uluatcs  of  Tech  If if;h  School  and  other -vocational  pro'^nams 


the  district.     It  also  includes  ;i  random  saniple  of  all  otlicr  pu^Ws  who'havQ 
left  the  school  district  throu[;li  Rradualion  or  who  have  dropped  out  of  school. 
This  inlormation,  alonR  with  information  available  from  the  Department  ol' 
Public  Instruction,  is  used  to  update  training  and  j^iidanqc  pi'o^rams  in  the 
district. 


P  r  PC  V  5  •  s  Ob  i  PC  I  i  vc_'  ^  .J^  ' 

By  April  1971,  the  Director  of  Plajinin;^  and  Development 
wiji  suUnit  a  i^lan  for  permanently  movinj^  the  Career 
Placemonl  C:enler  from  Tech  Wv^h  School  to  a  more  ap-  - 
propriate  location  to  serve  the  total  ili-striet,  as  fvidohcod 
by  the  plan  rclalinn;  Uic  new  Career  Placreinent  Center. 

Documentation  ^  ■ 

—  — 

Alter  line  con.shlcrafion  of  llic  lociMi^yi  of  the  Career  JMaccVcnt  C^:;; 
tin-  Supc'-inlendcT.t  of  Sc-l;ool.s  matio  th'.-  dwiston  thai  the  C::')-oor  Placonv/n*. 
Crniov  would  ronviin  in  Dcs  .viwinos  Technical  Jiish  PchooJ,  ^ 

During  e;uii  project  yenr,  the  C:ireer  l^laeemcnt  Center 
Coordin::^or  a^;5;isicd  by  [ho  respective  satellite^  offices 
will  serve  secoTulaiy  5;liulents  seekiiv.^  full-time*or  part- 
V  h;  rm|)Ioyment  as  evidenced  by  the  documentation  of 
the  career  idacement  eentcj-  records.       '     '  ■ 

i* 

The  Carecfr  PKiceJnenl  Cenle)*  luiS  i.oi^inlcd  v^-curds  for  ;dl  full-  ,ij)d 
part-tiuc  cn.pkvuiL^t  .sccurcui  tiuri);;^;  tlie  pru-nin,  year.     Thci.e  duta  are 
avail:d)!e  fr^m  the  ccnT>;:\  • 

a  *    ■     ■  ■ 

l>\irinf;  \\\x\  scecmd  and  third  \\)  uWct  vejirs,  Iho  Cnreer  IMnee-' 
ment  *Cen(ci-  Coordinrdo'*  will  crotuin^t  a  b'ilou'-nji  mp*vc'\-  on  ■ 
a  sainplii.;;-  uf  :fll  sceuiKlarv  stucluus      r:.(;u:,lc'.^  and  iv-V*- 


p^iflualos)  cvmy  t^o  ycai-s  for  ton  years  id  tictornuiio  the 
career  in  •.vhiJh  [\:<:  stmU-rit  is  (•inployci!  plus  ucKIitional  in- 
fcrnv'.tion  dctji-niincfl  benefieial  for  fniprovoacnt  of  ciirri- 
cnUun  as  evicienced  by  Ihc  rollow-up  results.  .         .  ^ 

jj)y.ainuiHation       ^  ,  /  ' 

.Initial  plannin-  has  oc-eurrcci  vvith  no  finrJ  dccisio'us  made  L  to  the 
scope^V  .U:c  involvemont  of  the  central  ofrice  staff  Ui  process  objeeOlve 
.,'S.:{.     1-Mrther  nu-cUn-s  v/ill  be  .schedulcc!.     Xo  data  were  available  bv  the 
^id  of  the  Hceond  project  year,  ^  ' 

~~         ,'r,y  J.aniary  VMA,  tlm  Direc  tor  .;f  Plannin-  and  Development  . 
'.vill  suhnnl  plans  for  mainlainin-  and  operatin;;  the  Career 
l^laeeincnt  Center  to  the  U.S.  DM)nrtmcnt  of  Labor  artd 
other  a|)i.i-o!'nnte  ajcenrnes  lor  findlfi"-,'  assistance  as  evidenced 
by  llie  sul>initted  plann.  •  ■ 

*  • 

DoctiiiK  nl.'iUon  ** 
 «  

Process  objective  '18. -1  has  been  eliminated  as  stated.     The  school 

'district  is  financing  the  Cj^reer  I'lacement  Center.' 


4  • 


lly  June  no,  in7'l,  tl\c  Career  I'laeement  Center  Coordt^na-  , 
~1     tor  will  cause  l<f' be  placed  in  jobs  or  IrainiiiR  programs 
at  least  7r>  i)ercent  of  the  puijils  seckin-  employment  who 
.terminated  their  e.d\*cation  .dvirinK  •the  scliool  year,  as  evi- 
^         denced  by  Career  jMacement  Ce;Uer  records. 

Doctimentatlon  •  / 

'  ■      '    .  ^  -  ■  S  5  , 

^  All  rcQo^jds  related  to  placement  a.c  available  from  the  Cai'cer 

I'lacement  Center  office.  Summaries  of  such  records  si.pporf  attainment  of 
in-oeesK  oUj(;etivc  ' 


Coniponont  0  -  Vocationiil  Youlli  Or;^;ini/.:itions  ■  ^• 

•    .  ■         ■  • 

Corn]x>nent  Desf-rint ion  ■  • 

«  .   , ,    .  ^ 

During ,(hb  past  few  ygars,  pu^iVs  enrolled  in  career  nro^iii'O.nis:  in 
the  Des  Mohics  sclM)ois  partieipnted       oiily  a  part  of  Uie  avail'i:bie  yeu:!' 
orgauix.ations  lor  ea|eers.     These  ^cKkIccI  Dl.'CA,  OKA,  and  vfcA.  1: 
goal  of  the  ciislriet  .1o'Tjx]:>iuu1  the  yiuiibcr  of  programs  that  V«tJ5Ms  r.'.a^^oar*^ 
tieipate  in  and  improve  llic  cj[i:ali^y  anci  niunber^  of  organization."?.  jvir.^\ 
t[)74  career  education  staff  members  developed  handboolcs  for  the  ori^aniiraijio 
and  maintenance  of  youth::organizations.     Supportive  efforts  encouraged  en- 
rollment in  those  oxgnui/ations  and  extended  ll;c  activities  and  functions  oi  . 
such  organizations  during  tlic  1974-'7r>  sd-hool  ycapi^  During  the  ]  £174-7;")  . 
school  year  the  Dck  Moines  Chamber  of  Commcreo  asi;isted  in  developing^ 
brochure  related  to  the.  vocational  youth  organizations.  ^  I 

l^erioiM nance  C>biccti\'0 

Per foT'Uiar.c'e  D; )i;'efi\'c-  ■*!>   .       i  ^ 


Hj'^  the  end  of  eaeli  prdject  year,  students  in  vocational,  pro- 
graui^  will  denvjn.stra^td  a]jplication  of  Icariership  by  the  iji- 
creasing  mnn])?r  of  ^^tudonts  involved  in  student  clesignQd 
activities.,  (u.^o  .of  l^}78-7  !  as  b;^:*e)  anc!  by  |(here>^^ing  tiic 
number  of'Xvlubs  boi^tgV founded,  as  measured  by  youth  or- 


Data 


ganization  records. 


The  baseline  r^osults  include: 


Number  o\ 
stiKlcti I p? rf  'c j] *a t i ng 


Chill 

UJ7-1-75 

Di:CA 

00 

187 

72 

12." 

VICA 

12.0 

105 

ri'A 

A 

Of; 

287 

.u02 
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student  participiiLion  mSicliviiies  desifitjcd  fox(  proKranvs  increased 

nearly  75  percent  during  thd  197.1-75  school  yc^  when  compared  with  scudent 
participation  uUiing.liie  previous  sehool' year. 


P  r  PC  0  s  s\Ob  j  c  c  t  i  V  c  3 
Proctrss  (|)bii)'ctivc  '^9.1 


Dlirin*^^  the  summer  oi*  1971,  tlie  projccl  director,  assisted  ' 
by  tlic  vocational  club  advisors,  will  develop  a  guido  outlining/ 
procedures  foi-^oslabli.slnn;^:  ar*d  monitoring;  youth  organiza- 
tions |LS  evidenced  by  the  dev(;loi)ud  goals. 


nocainenlation  .  ^ 

The  committee  which  completed  the  guide  ^or  vocational  club  advisors 
consistoci  ol/rupresortoitiv^es  from  eajch  of  the  five  vocational  youth  orgauizatiofis 
plii.s  a  representative  from  a  junior  high  school-     Sixtj'  hours  ncre  scheduled 
to  develop  a  broclmrc  describing  all  youtli  organizations  and  ^ylpioccdural  guide  , 
for  teachers;  to  assist  them  in  ir.tcgrating  youth  activities  in  tlleir  claGsrooms. 
The  Chiihibcr  of  Commerce  assisted  in  the  dovclopment,  priming,  and  distri- 
bution of  tliis  brochure.  .  ' 


Proross  Ohioctivo  -9.2 


By  September  1,  1971,  tho  project  direqtoV  will  pi-ovide 
printed  guides  outlining  procedures  (or  establishing  and 
monitoxing  vocational  ' youth  organizatioars  to  all^dlstrict 
secondary  schools  as  eviddne^d  by  the  number  of  guides 
distributed  to  the  district  schools. 


Docuinentation 

Process  objective  itO.2  willj  be  completpd.whcn /the  guides,  process  , 
objective  /;9.1,  have  been  developed^     The  g'uides  were  completed  by  September 
1074;  thus  process  objective  ff9.2  \vj|s  attained.  / 


RIC 
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Component  10  -  Staff^ Development  Career  Npiducation  •  * 
Component  noscpiption  :      '  ^ 


\    staff  (Icvelotiment  activities  related  to  the  iiViplementntion  of  the  proiect 
activities  at  the  various  levels:    elemeutarj%  junior  high^  ani  senior  high  3chooi. 
Up-date  sessions  oecHtrcd  during  each  i;ummcr  for  selected  staff,  . 

^  Staff  development  was  emph»tsixed  at  the  local  building  level  wit!: 

cooperative  ideas  shai  cd  within  sections  at  the  clcmcmar3^-,5||^K)ol  level/  .a 
addition  to  the  staff  dcvelopingnt  within  the  project,  many  scho^  stafxX  - 
planned  special  staff  scss-ions  in  relation  to  the  district's  schedule  for  siaiT 
development/ 

Per  for* m  an ce  ( )h je^ci  i  \'  e  '  .  • 

Per  f Q r n V m (r y  T )1 ) i 0 c; t i y e  j^l^ 


At  t\ie  end  of  Ih;?  pi  e-r.crvieo  v/crkshop,  the  rtnff  pnrtioi- 
patin{.f  in  career  education  staff  dovclopmcnL  v;ill  dcinonstrale 
knowledge  of  actlvilics"  for  teaching  career  edvcntipn  concepts 
within  their  suljject  arer^s  by  listing  an  averaf^c  of  six  act^ivi- 
tics,  as  measured  by  a  central  office  staff-developed  work- 
shop evaluation  form. 


■         Upon  thq  completion  of  jLhe  pre-service  workshops,  August  1974, 
evaluation  forms  relating  to  over-all  aspects  of  the  pre-service workshop 
were  distributed.    Tlie  returned  information  was  then  summarized  and  used 
to  make  decisions  regarding 'this  year^  (summer  1^75)  pre-servicc  training. 

Process  CMijeetivcs  /  ^ 

Process  Ohicettv(>  ••10,1. 


r 


ERLC 


Ry  i\ovcml)ei-  1  Li^h  year,  the  pro]ccl  sciicul  principals 
will  submit  to  (he  projc^et  director  a  plan  j'ov  coreer  ed- 
ucation stall  rl^clopment  aeiivities  in  IhMr  buildiuK^',  at; 
evideiiced  bv/ihe  .subniiLUd  p1au. 

Documentation 

l)urinf»/^he  197r>-7'1  ])rr?rr'ct  yeal\  careci;  education  staff  OLveicvort^LrK 
activities  wove  -planned  and  d^vdtoped  by  local  staff  and  arc  docurientofi 
through  t>(ese  rccor  is/ 


For  tlic  1071-75  )^rojcct  ycai\  Nniriny  of  those  plaiis  \ve:|»e  coordinated 
by  tlie  buililinc:  career  ecUicntion  eoQ^'cniiak>r  and  emphasized  thlough  sectional 
and  district  mcctinsfi.    In  ariclition  to  the  bxiildini;  anrr  n,i'cn  staff  de\-clopment 
actiyitjes/,  ftv.m^^^^  used  the  district  allocated  time  for  stajff  development 

in  career  education.  , 

El  Augiist  of  each  project  yea^,  all  professional  projeet 
staff 'lumbers  in  schools  now  to  the  project  \Wll  partic^r 
.  pato  in  a  three-day  pre-scrvice  workshop,  as  evidenced 
by  workshop  .af;-cndas  and  altendajiec  li.sU  on  file  in  the 
project  direclor's  office. 

s 

Docuniejitntjon 

Plamifng  for  the  pre-serviee  workshop  has  been  complete|l  and  all  " 
activities  will  be  completed  during  August  1975. 


]3y  April  ""of  each  project  .^oar,  the  dircetor  of  the  Des 
Moii/es-Drakc  bistittitc  win  submit  to  the  school  district 
a  plan  for  eoopei;ative  trailing  programs  (career -oduca- 
i\pY\)  for  pre-serviee  and  in-service  teacher  training,  as 
evidcmced  by  the  submitted  pJan. 


'Documentn^on 


•J 


I 

ax\f\  carried 


One^ cooperative  proposal  Ips  been  developed,  approved, 
out  during  the  ^1974-75  school  year;    This  proposal  was  developed  As  a  coop-^ 

3aders.  This 


eraUva. 0rientation  to  career  education  for  school  and  business  1 
orientation  progi-anj  covered  20  hojiilrs  of  seminar  type  instructio 
miticd  to  and  approW^d  by  thc^  N'atironaKAlliance  of  Business  I^Ieii 

/  '  In -addition,  tlie  Des  Moinet  school  district -sent  five  p^*ople„to  attend 
the  careei^v  cdtication  workshop  for  local  coordinators  sponsore^fi  by  Oklahoma 
State  Unlvcrsilv  an<l  tlie  >'orth  Cenl:ral  Association  of  Collc;;e$  and  Srhools. 


/ 

tV  and  was  sub- 

/ 


^1 


Component  11  -  Pul>lic  Inrormation  and  ^oinniunicn/tion 

Coniponont  Dcs^ript  ion  '  ,     ^        ^  " 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  public  information  ancf- communication  component 
is  to  provide  information  rosardin^^  the  career  edUealicn  pro'^ram  to  the 
citizens  of  Des  Moines.    This  component  will  at/cmrt  to  ulili/e  all  public 

service  media.  , 

\  '  ■ 

During  the  1974-75  school  year  the  elementary  carx^er  education  slicie 
presentation  was  developed.    This  pre^entali'on  was  shown  to  a  minimum'  o:  ^en 
local  .business  gi:oups  and  fifteen  local  teacher  groups.     Approximately  500 
local  people  haye.bcen  exposed  to  tliis  presentation*    Approximately  eight  out- 
side groups  have  been  exposed  to  the  presentation  totalling  50  people. 

Also^  during  the  1971-75  school^ ycar»  project  staff  worked  with  the 
Des  iVIoinns  Public  Sr!iools  Media  Department  in  developing  a  career  educatio:^ 
present  lit  ion  for  the  junioi*  hiyli  schools.  ^ 

In  addition,  a  separate  career  education  proposal  far  a  ,com;)rchcnsivc 
public  inforniation  program  was  de\eloi>ed,  , submitted  to  the  U/SJ  XDffictJ  of 
Education,  and  approved.  ^  .  "       *  * 

Performance  Objective 

.     '      '        .  ■    *  ^   ■    ■  ■ 

Pgrforma)ier  Ohject!\;Q  /•II  '■  '  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  project  year,  the  number  of  adult  Des 
Moines  citizens  to  whom  the  earqer  education  program  in 
the  Des  Moines  Puljlie  Schools  has  been  explained  will  bp  ' 
increased  by  100  percent  ov(»r  the  previous  year,  as 
measured  i)y  tlic  recorded  list  of  ^wijoscd  eiti/cns. 


Data 


Only  infolrm::!  rtfCjrds  of  ca?'cer  rd^ir^nlinp  pvoornm  (»vpnsure  were 


monitored  du<ring|lho  initial  tv/(»  ,pro'';iMm  y(»arr:,  Sucif  data  uei  e  difficult  rv 
compile  because  pf  the  wide  use- of  public;  service  media. 


Go 
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Kccorctr. 'of  usc:;c  of  the  clcmc*ntnry  careor  education  slide  presontbi- 
Jix^h  bnvo  boon  monitored,  aitJt^JS^i^  show  that  approximately  500.  local  and  5#0 
people  outside  the  uioti^ict  vie^ved  thid  presentation  after  its  eompletion  durUng 
, the  1971-75  school  year*. 


Proross  Oh|cotlve  : 


By  February  1,  1974,  the  Direetor  pf  SchooWCommunity 
Relatioiis  wjth  the  cooperation  of  the  a^JfiiiwistratS ve  staff 
will  develop  a  eoniprehensive  publie  information  program 
whieh  utilizes  all  forms  of  media  as  evidenc;bd  by  the 
developed  program.  / 


Doeumciitation 


/ 


The  elementary  seliool  career  education  sl^de  pi'escntation  was 

finali/ed  durin<^  the  1974-75  school  year.'   In  addition,  staff  personnel Ivvork- 

^  '  '  / 

inj;  with  Mu>:  media  doparli'iient  of  the  Dc?  Mpines  Public  Schools  werQ/  in  the 

•  I 

pi'ocos.->  of  dcvclopias'a  .similar  prcGcntalion  for  Iho  junior  hi^h  sehouls. 


. Cornponr^'it  12  ■>  Pus< -Secondary  Career  Training]; 

C  o m  poiuMi  <  D s  e  ] '  i  pt  i  on 

The  DCS  Moines  Area  Community  College  and  the  Des  Moinfes  Inde- 
pendent Community  School  District  are  cooperating  to  design  vocational  pro- 
Ki\ams  that  provide  continuous  learning  experiences  for  the  students.  These 
programs  will  sei-ve  as  extensions  of  the  vocational  programs  in  lies  Moines. 


« } 


,.ER?C 


Per  for  m  a  nee  Ol )  jeet  i  vc 

Perform  a  iy:,e_Objc!ot  ir  e  £12 

By  the  end  of  the  second  and  third  project  year^  2S  pericent 
of  the  Des  Mofnes  hi<;h  schQol  gi'aduatcs,  upon  enrolling  in 
designated  coui'scs  at^  tlre^^iUis  Moines  Area  Community  /College 
and  taking  the  "eha)lcn.:;c^rests/'  will  demonstrate  knou/lcd^e 
of  curricular  content  by  ^^fing^  out  of  a  minfmum  of  one- 
quarter  of  course  work  in  cfne  subject  us  measured  by/the 
results  of  '^challenge  tests.** 
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Four  teams  of  teachers  \vorlu»d  during  the  summer  of  Ipj,^  deVelop 
"challeirpjc  tests.*'    Tests  were  e'oniplctecJ  in  four  areas  and  piloted  during  the 
1974-7r>  scliool  year.    No  data  on  the  number  and  pereentape  of  students 
niceling  the  proficicnc^y  lev61  on  the  tests  have  betn  compiled. 

Five  teams  of  teachers  have  been  scheduled  to  devtilop  ''chancnjcj.  tcni 
durinfi  tho  summer  of  1075.  Plans  project  tests  to  be  developed  in  five  adcii- 
tlonal  areas.'  ,  ^ 

Process  Ol)icctivo  *  -  . 

By  Au[;ust        1971,  the  Assistant  Superintendent  for 

Education  in  Ihr  \)v3  Moines  Pul^lic  Se'hools  will  dovclop 

a  ^opperativc  olan  with  the'  administraiioji  of  the  Des  , 

Moin'^s  Area  Coinnnnvtcy  Coile'^o  olTieials  so  that  chal-  • 

lont;*o  tests  ni'o  dcvclap;}d  in  five  px^op^am  areas  \vhich 

will  allow'  cnroilers  .io  '.'icst  out"  of  work  inchidod  in  ;  * 

higli  schoo]  programs,  as  evidenced  by  the  developed 

tests.      ^  '[ 

DoeumcMtatiun  *  ( 

/  ■  * 

''Challcni^e  tests*'  have  been  developed  during  the  summer  of  1.974 
and  piloted  diirins  the  1974-75  school  year.   ^Additional  tests  are  planned  for 
completion  duriUR  the  summer  of  1973. 

Documentation  of  tlic  numbor  of  students  meeting  the  proficiency  level 
of  the  finalized  ''challenge  tests''  will  be  completed  during  the  1975-76  school 
year. 

Further  Anrilysis 

Median  grade  lannvalciit  sciit  cs  were  compilLed  from  (hg  results  gf 
the  Iowa  Tost  of  Basic  Skills  over  a  three  year  time  period:    1972,  1973,  and 
,1974,     Thcne  ilata  luive  been  computed  for  the  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  :T'ir:'.' 


clas3Cs^or  clcmout:4i\v  school^  inyclvod  ii;  career  odiicatlofi  for  three  years, 
bvo  years,  and  a)«?o  for  schools -Hmf  hvd  not  been  involved  in  career  ediication. 

If  15  noted  that  second  ^ratie  students,  T&72,  wlio  were  *fauMh  RTad0> 

•  -  .  •  .  '  ■ 

studeifts  in  1971  made  a  t\vo  year  pnin  i4i  schools  involved  \ty  career  education 
for  three  years,  a  1.  9  year  gain  iur  seh<»cds  involved  in  career  .education  for 
two  years,  and  a  1.7  yeur  gain  for  schools  not  involved  in  ^^reor  education/ 
For  fourth  4n'add  students,  1072,  who  were  sixth  grade  studehts  in'  1974,  a 
1.9  year  gain  was  iiotcd  for  schools  involved  in  career  education  for  three 

years  and  two  years  and  a  1.7  year  pain  was  noted  for  schools  not  involved 

*  -  ■  • 

in  career  education. 

Certainly,  the  many  limitations  of  the  data  should  be  noted  befox^e 
data  interpretations  are  made*    Some  of  these  concern  the  comparability  of 
the  school  populatiuiis,  the  degree  of  program  Implomcntatton,  lind  the  data 
iahulul'on  procedures.    However,  the  data 'arc  intciosting  and  possibly  further 

iuvoslii^ntious  fihoulu  be  ilircctccl  in  this  area,  ^ 

■        '        •  , 

Spocificalh%  if  srliools  where  career  education  has  been  implemented 
appear  to  Jiavc  higher  grade  equivalent  scores  in  basic  skills  than  comparable 
schools  where  career  education  has  not  been  implomcntetl,  then  the  variables 
related  tf>  this  effect  should  be  identified  and  studied. 
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TABLK  8 

IOWA  TFST  OF  lUSlt  SpH'.S  -  , 
TimEI-:  VKAUlCOMPAlffeONS 

Median  Grade  Kquivalcnt  Scores  > 


♦  * 

-  1973 

1974  ^ 

Involved  3  years 

Gr.'ulo 

Gracii's  • 

- 

2 

4 

C 

2 

4 

G 

2 

Perkins 

2  7 

•t »  * 

7-1 

2.G 

4i6 

7.0 

2.9 

c 

1 

1  .» 

■ 

.iM«inii 
Douglap 

2.2 
2.3 

4.5 

5.8 
- 

2.2 
2.4 

4  G 
4.4 

• 

9  9 

2.G 

\  9 

4.0 

o. 

Moore 

2.3 

4.8 

C.4 

2,«7 

4.1 

O.G 

2.r. 

4.0 

6.4 

Lovcjoy 

1 

4.1 

6.G 

2.G 

4.2 

G.4 

2.4 

'  4.0 

5.5 

Stowc 

2.1 

4.4 

5.  S 

2.3 

3.8 

'..0 

2.3 

4.4 

5.  3 

Modi  son 

2.7 

4.5 

5.G 

3.  0. 

4.4 

C.4 

.2.6 

4.fi 

CO 

Sabin  (closed) 

2.3 

3.5 

G.4 

2.1 

3.8 

5.2 

TOTAL 

Number  of  stiulcnts 

18G 

344 

437 

199 

339 

446 

175 

300.  , 

••o 

Grade  equivalent  score 

2.3 

1.3 

n.  2 

?.  5 

4.  2 

G,4 

2.  5 

4.3  1 

^5.2 

er|c 
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IOWA  TKST  OF  1^\S1C  SKILLS 
TIIRKI':  YKAU  CO^^PAUI30^'S 

Mcflinn  Grade  Lquivalent  Scores 


11)  7, '5 

1:174 

■  C 

r:\rU'S 

Involved  2  years 

2 

2 

4 

(> 

2  1 

1 

4 

G 

151  OOKS 

2.0 

3.2 

2.1 

3.3 

5.G 

4  5 

5  2 

r*'ii  foil 

^  til  IL  1 1 

2..1 

4.4 

0,  J 

2.G 

4.0 

G.  8 

2.  2 

4.  5 

6.0 

2.8 

5.0 

2.8 

4.2 

G.7 

3  0 

4  6- 

6.  9 

2.4 

4.0 

r:  n 

2.3 

4.5 

5.8 

2,  5 

3.  6 

6.3 

ri  .  lies  Moines 

1.8 

4.0 

2.4 

3.5 

- 

2  1 

3.  8 

1 1  1  1  1  1  Q 

2.4 

4.  5 

2.4 

4.5 

G.O 

• 

2  5 

4.4 

6.4 

2.3 

4.2 

R  O 
0.  V 

■  2.4 

3.9 

5.5 

2  5 

3.  9 

6;(r 

?4  1  f  -«  f  \  1  »  i  » 

2.1 

4.0 

2.3 

4.4 

- 

2  4 

M  f  V 

4.  2 

*  v» 
it  1  { IIIU 1  v> 

2.1 

-1.4 

r  *• 
u«  o 

2.5 

't.3 

a.  2 

M  •  (J 

4.6 

6.2 

1  II 1 1 1 1  {Jo  • 

2.0 

4.0 

2.3 

4.5 

G.4 

2.2 

3.8 

G.2 

Carton 

2.4 

4.2 

G.G 

2.5 

4.8 

G.O 

2.4 

4.4 

G.G 

Uunlup 

1.8 

3.  G 

5.8 

2.4 

2.  7 

4.  V 

l.D 

3.G 

5.7 

.  I  Aioas 

2.1 

3.4 

5.0 

2.  2 

O  ft 

o.  o 

D«  u 

2.2 

4.2 

5.0 

Mitchell 

2.0 

3.7 

G.O 

2.4 

4. 1 

5.  9 

2.3 

4.2 

G.l 

Pleasant  llill 

2.0 

4.4 

G.4* 

2.4 

4.2 

G.G 

2.G 

3.7 

6.1 

Hubbcll 

.2.G* 

5.0 

G.3 

2.4 

4.7 

G.G 

2.5 

4.S 

6.6 

Willard 

2.2 

3.7 

5.5 

2.2  . 

.  4.  2 

G.O 

2.4 

3.7 

5.8 

Woocllawn 

2«  D 

4.8 

7.0 

3.0 

4.^7* 

G.5 

2.8 

4.8 

7.0 

TOTAL 

Number  of  students 

409 

755 

9GI 

43<5 

740 

9G5 

433 

753 

981 

Tirade  ccjulvalcnt 

2.3 

4.2 

G.O 

2.4 

4.1 

6.0 

2.4 

4.2 

G;"t 

.seorc 

J  - 

TABLli  10 
IOWA  TKST  Ox-  BASIC  SKILLS 

TiiUEJi:  yi:ar  compauisoxs 

Mean.  Grade  E(iuivalent  Scores 


Non-Involved  Schools 


Casady 
Kdnumds 
Elm  wood 
Hanawalt 
lliMLs 

Jefferson  - 

Logan 

McKinJey 

Park  Avenue 

Ric^ 

Windsor 


T0TAL 
Number  of  students 
Grade  eqnlval Ait  score 


APPENDIX  A 

TKAClfFR  RATIKO  FORM 
EOR  CAJiEKU  AWAnKNFSIi 


ERIC 


.^7 
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<iii!,.  il-nit  ifia ,- 


w 
a! 

w 

'I' 
t 

M 

o 

■Eh; 
Eh 

I 


0)' 


07 
C 
•H 

o 

to  - 


CVJ 


CO 


4^ 


CO 

O 


cy 


:!*> 

O 


ERIC 


r-l 

O 

o 

.  CO  . 

ctf  w  a) 


4^  /• 
O 
0) 

X>  Q) 
CO  <  ^ 


c 


(0 
0) 

CO 

O  rH 
\  O 
•  > 

or: 


.'(0  ^ 

> 
-H 


<1>  O 
H 

r: 

O 

• 

^  O 

IM 


o 

o 
'U 

Cx3 


Q) 

c:)  Q) 

*  o 

o  r2 

rp^  o 
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■I 


1. 


.1 


Q) 
•H 

•P 

(O 

G 
U 

a 
o 


o 
o 
o 


03 


•p 
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APPENDIX  B  • 

ELEMENTARY  STUDENT  RATING 
FOR  MS  FOR ,  SE  LF-AWAR  ENESS 
AND  CAREER  AWARENESS 

.  ■    ,  .  ■  \  ' 


■» 

9 


V 


r 


65  ' 


67 


Same 


School 
Grade 


\m?  1  UKK  TO  DO 


h      T.llke  to  read. 


s2.  .  I  like  to  help  otMc^r  ^ooT:)le 


Most  of 

the  tisyc 


J  like  to  v;r j  te  ntorif^s  and  r)on:^s, 
f  ■    ■  ■  ■  — ^ : — ■  ■ — ^ — ^^-^ 


I  like  to  wprl:  vrlth  mtv-bora. 


6. 
7. 


■  j8. 

to.. 

11. 


I  like  f.o  V'iv.r,  aro^or  rlay       instrx-e nt . 


I  like  to  wox'k  ^tI; h  othor  peonlfi  . 


I  like  to  v:ork  with  rv/  hand.? . 
yke  to  r^'^^*tjcirrat(^ Jji_^r^i^^ 


T  ?J>rT:;  to  v:rlte*        e-rr  to  "pooplfi. 


T'likc  to  f^r:r.;  r»ir:tnrof;  p,nd  do  othor  ^'^^^Q.1<'^cts 


I  like  to  rjolve  owrr  problonij  without  havi^  help 
from  other?:.  . 


Ma 


I. like  to  vork  and  nlav  outdoors. 


I  like  tq  do  science  nroic*cts. 


li.      I  like  to  >stay  incloorr;  to  v^^rk  una  r)lay. 


I  like  to  pJnn  !Tty  o;<-n  ;p^chej'iXe  rf-or  cortr^letir:/^  rr/  v.vork 


6 .      1  like  to  v7ork  .;.d.th.  i-n ^^h i  ne .•^  . 


*7.      T  llTco  to  ],o.r.rn  about  otV.or  pooolc- . 


P8. 
19. 


I  3ike  to  be?  thq  chq 
I  3:ikfj  to  v.'ork  alorr;. 


•von  cf  co^r^lt■i•.oo3. 


I  like  to  do  r.?v?  and  diffrrc nt  th: r,- n , 


ERIC 


S8 


Circle  five  career?  that  you  would. liko  to  have.    If  you  are  intorested  in  a  ^areer  that  ^ 


not  listed,  vrlte  it  in. one  of  the  blanks. 


■  / 


M arino  Ccic^nco 

}ashoi7'ian 
Skin  Divor  * 
Marino  Biologist 
ilotorboat  Mechanic 
Bait  Shop  Ovnor 
Other  


M'^rlr^tin.^  ^.v  Distribution 

Store  Ovmer 
Saloi;clerk  ^ 
Advertising^  Artist 
VJcii^house  Stock  Clerk 
Delivery  Person 
Other   J  


Cor.VJr.'.ca":  /  on     Modi  a 


i    .'3  ^v'M^ort^r 
.  T.V.  Hop  iin^nan 
I'ev.'opapor.  Pidfcfror 
Disc  Jockey 
Telophoiie  C>j>orator 
Other  • 


Bu3\rc3G  h  Office 

Accountant 

Ccr.:puter  Operator 

i.<»cretary 

Off i  CO  y^inncc  r 

Office  lUichine  Operator 


Other 


Kjm  Arbc^  h  IhTnr^nities 
Artist 

Actor  or  Actress 
oin;^er  (vocalist) 

I>u3ieian 
C  jr 


ERIC 


Hogni.taiity  h  Rp.croRtion 

/Prof 03^i anal  Sports  Player 
Ski  instructor 
^Travel  Agent  / 
V/aiter  or.V/aitress 
Hotel  Manager 
Other  - 


Environmcynt 


/ 


Public  Service 


Teacher    ,  ' 
Minister 

Pol i c e  ran/Poli c e woman 
.Lawj'or  ^■^\ 
rail  CarriGi* 
Other  / 

Constructit:)n 
Architect 

En^inoer  / 
. Construction  Worker 
Brick  Layqr 
Pluj.ibor  \ 
Other  '   


Consur.or  Kcnenikin^ 

— —  : \  

store  J-Ianiger 

Salesperson  . 

Dry  Cleaner  ' 

Social  Wofkei^ 

Play  Grouncl  Supervisor 


utner 


J   >  ■  " 
yianufactiirirtg 


Draftsman  , 
Choaist  \     ^  . 
Assembly  Line  V/orkor 
Plant  F(}>rcrvin 
Ccnnutol'  Prcgrair^mer 
Other  ■  ' 


Geologist 
Civil  Knglneer 
Lanscapor 

Soil  Cf-nseivatAonist 
Minor 
Other 


Personal  Services 

Hair  Stylist^ 
Pet  Shop  Salesperson 
Fnysical  Therapist 
Sport  Sho]V  Ovmer 
Ch3\il'f^ux7 
Other    "V-  ■ 


A;:rl'ffl:t^innsn      !'at/ral  Rosour 


Fish  2:  Gapo  V/an 
Fores b  Ranger 
Farrier 
Veterinarian 
mtcher 
Other 


Health  Ocorupations 

/inbulanc/B  Drive  r 
Doctor 
Nurse. 
DiotitAan 

Hospiyal  Adninistrator 
"Othor/ 


-Tran 


norbation 


lHlo% 

True  :  Driver 

Sorv;  CQ  Station ^Attendant 
Auto  Mechanic  . 
\  .  Reservation  Clerk 
.    Obhe  it  ______ 


ERIC 


/ 

If 


G^II^NCE  AND  CAREER  INFORAIATIOX  CENl/ER 
.  QUESTK^NAIRE  -  STUDENTS 


P0/7A 

/ 


s\jhool 


Grade 


4 


Date 


Direcffldns 

Please /coiliplete  the  following  questions  asUhoy  relate  to  ^our  expcrr 
lencefs  in  ^Jie  nlulti-niedia  Career  Information  Center.     Please  co?npletc  only 
the  Auostibns  that  pertain  to  your  use  of  the'  Career  Information  /Center  or  T 
schdql  staff  di|ring  this  past  school  year. 

1.  /(low'  manj|  times  did  you  use  the  Career  Information  Center  durina-  the 
sehool'  ycdr?  .  ° 

L-5  times  _5-10  times   J_more  than  10  times 

^•J^hGtk  tli^  type  of  areas  in  the  center  that  you  used  (A.        C,  D)  and 
.•  ^oBiplcmiie  maickini;  aruas  in  this  ciu'estiomiaire.  ' 


A. 


p. 


jL,CiAREEn  INFOR^L\TION  AN0JCAREER  E}^1.0){ATIOX 
(career  filmslrlps,  cassette  tapes^  mag^zintK;,  books, 
etc.) 

____CA.REER  TESTING  (interest,  aptitude,  attitude  Vests} 

 ^CAREER  PL/\NNING  (Has  your  use  of  the  Career  Infur- 

maCion  Center  led  to  your  discussiqn  of  career  goals 
v.'ith  other  people?  ' 

^CAREER  rL.ACEMENT  (Using  school  placement  services) 


Directions 

— —     ,    ^  I  »  .  - 

For  each  of  the  areas  checked  fibovo.  p]pF<c;p  nnvi.;r.r  < ly^ Anr.^.ti^,.nir 

■  If 


that  relate  lo  l!iat.  area. 


A.     CA 1^ E I'M  I XFOn .MA TfON" 


;      1.    Did  Ihccc  materials  .'insist  you  in  n:al-Jnp  career  decisions? 
*^       .     .  'V.  Yds  No 


71 


73 


72 


2.    Whilch  of  the  following  materials  was  most  beneficial?  Please 
cheeks 

  I  a,/    fllmstiips  ^  . 

 _b.    cassette  tapes 


c.  magazines 
_d.  book^ 

other  (please  identify)^ 


3. 


After  using  materials  in  the  Career  Diformation  Center,  did  you 
discover  other  careei^  opporUmilies  you  were  not  aware  of  pre- 
viously? 


Yes 


No 


4.    After  using  the  materials  in  tlie  Careoi;'  Information  Center,  did 
.  you  continue  your  investigation  of  career  opportunities? 


Yes 


,  No 


^*    ca]il:i:u  TJ::snNG         ^  v 

K    Did  those  tests  assist  you  in  making  career  decisions? 

J  ^Yes  No 

2»    Which  of  the  following  tests  were  most  beneficial?    Please  check. 

 a*    aptitude  tests  ^ 

 b.    interest  tests  > 

e>    ^attitude  tests 


other  (please  identify)_ 


C.     CARKKR  PLANNING 

1.  After  visiting  the  Career  Information  .Center,  did  you  discuss  the 
V  information  with  (Please  check  more  than  one  response  if  needed) 

  tlie  counselor 

■     teachers  ' 
your  parents 
•  students 

 other  '       ■        ,  t 


7^ 


D.    CAREEK  PL.\CE.MENT 

^  ....  X  , 

1.    Do  you  know  tliat  your  school  has  a  Yoatl\  Employment  Counse 

.  Yos' 


^    2.    What  types  of  ser\ices  did  you  use?    Please  check. 

a.    Rcnt-a-Kid  SerNriceg  (lawn  mowing,  snow  shoveling, 
etc. )  - 

 b.    Pavt-timc  (short  inicvval) 

 ^c.    Summer  job  ' 

-  d.     Part-time  (all  year) 

/l_c.     l-\ill-time  . 


73 


or 


3.  Could  tlic  placement  Siervices  be  improved  in  your  school? 

Yes  No 

4.  If  your  an.wer  to  question  #3  was  Yes,  please  list  your  suggestion 
;  /    for  improvqmcnt.  ' 


7^ 


!UA.  APPENDIX  D 

TEACHLH  QUKST10N7Umi:  ABOUT 


t  *  THK  GUIOANCJC  AND  CAliLt'H 


1$. 


ERIC 


INFORMATION  CENTER 


75 


■t  


PO  7B 
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GUIDANCE  AND  CAREER  INFORALAtlOX  ^ENTER 
QUESTIONNAIRE  -  TR\CHERS 

Pate_   '  Subject  Area    , 


Arc  you  aware  ot  the  miilli-medja  career  tnformation  centet  in 
your  school  ? 

•  Yes   ^No.  ,  V 

Please  clifcck  the  goal  area  in  which  you  recommended  material 
for  the  Cax-eer  Information  Center. 

^  CAREER  INFORMATION  AND  EXPLORATION  (career 


'  filmstrips,  cassette  topes,  magazines,  books,  etc. ) 
_CAREER  TpSTlNG  (interest,  aptitude,  attitude  tests) 


^CAREER  PWXNNING  (discussion  of  career  goals  with 


other  people) 

.     ■       ■  ^  I- 

CAREER  PLACEMENT  (usint?  school  placement  services)  [ 


 ^CArEER  MOTIVATION  (provnotes  student  interest  fca^^s 

career  exploration)  .  . 

3.    Are  the  materials  you  fccommcMdcd  for  the  Career  Irifcrmation 
Center  now  in  tlie  Center  ?    Please  check. 

Yes  Area  Don't  Know 

Career  Infonpation  ..- 

  Career  Testing  ^  

  Career  Plannins    ^ 

.        ■  \ 

  Career  I.'laecinent 

 ^  Carecji*  Motivation 


A.    Did  you  make  student  assi^nmenlft  to^the  Career  Information 


Center?  . 

^               •          Yes           \  No 

a.    Were  a^sigrtjncnis  on  indn  idiuil  bauifi; 

.  Yes  No 
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I).     Wove  •.i.ss».,n?roi\ s    u  vjtr>l  elns^  V 


If  so,,  \\civ  tho  arwsi  :nn:en(s*  in  convjnot'.o:^  v.ltli  one  or  more  of 


In  what  riron^J  have  you  assijjntH.l  nvitcnals  far  .siiuionts  to  utilize  ? 
Ple-iso  check. 

.   trtiroer  Infoymatfon 

  Career  Testing 

,          Career  Planning 

Career  Placement 

^  _    C3\-cer Motivation  * 
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ABSTRACTS    THIS  STUDY  CONDUCTED  SljRVEYS  AT  INSTITUTIONS  OFFERING  TRAINING 
PROGRAMS  IN  BIOMEDICAL  EOUIFMENT  TECHNOLOGT  IBMETI  IN  ORDER  TO  DETERMINE  THE 
COURSE  CONTENT  OF  THE  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS.  FROM  J|  POPULATION  CONSISTING  OF  ALL 
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Chapter  1  ,  ■  . 

, ,    *.  ~  " 

INTRODUCTION  ■ 

One  major  9utcome  of  America's  space  program  has  been  the  vast 
amount  of  research  and  development  in  Electronic  Engineering.  Technology. 
From  this  research  and  development  has  come  new  devices  and  applications 
in  communications,  sensing  circuits,  cdmputers,  and  medical  electronics. 

(Dodson,  1972:1)  ♦  ' 

■  ■  •  ' 

■  Communications  '      "  "-y*,. 

An  indication  of  the  state  of  tne'airt  in.  communxcatxoi.  was 
exhibited  on  July  17,  1975.     History  was  made  when  the  Americans  and  the  • 
Russians  shook  hands  in  s^ce.     The  entire  procedure  was  viei^fed  by  . 
television  worldwide.  '      *  .         ;  ' 

Due  to  the  advances  in  coinmunicat  ions  the  President  was  able 
sit  in  the  Qval  Office  of  the  White  House  and,  by  simply  picking  up  the 
telephone,  he  .v/as.  able  to  converse  with  the  spacemen.     This  conversation 
was  possible  because  of  a  highly  sophisticated  conrniunicatiornk  network. 

Western  Union  has  a  commercial  satellite  in  orbit  22,000  miles 
above  earth.     This  satellite  is  capable  of  retransmitting  eight  million 
words  per  second.     Another  communications  satellite^  Oscar,  for^^the  use 
of  amateur  radio  operators  has  been  in  service  for  several  years. 


Sensing  Circuits 

A  minicomputer  with  a  supersensitivje  -'ear"  is  helping  researchers 
at  th4^ General  Electric  Research  and  Development  Center . identify  heart. 


defects  that  ran  escape  dettjction  during  routine  electrocardiographic 
(ECG)  examinations.     Similar  in  principle  to  the  stetlfcscope»  v'E's  n^w 
listeniog  technique  can  provide  physicians  with  a  jnuch  broader  and' more 

^ccurate  range  of  heart  sounds,  a^l  .fully  computer-analyzed  for  on-the- 
spot  interpretation  and  diagnosis,     the  data  then  can  be  accurately  ^ 
interpreted  by  family  physicians  and  cardiac  specialists  alilte.     The  new 
GE  technique,  a  form  of  phonocard ioiogy ,   is  designed  to  supplement,  ^ 

.rather  than  replace,  ECG  examination^^  and  is  expected  to  be  clinicall>; 

qualified  and  ready  for  wide-scale  application  within  two  to  fivo  years, 

****   ^ '-■■>.  '  I  . 

Only  about  three  liiinutes^are  required  for  a  comprehensivjt- 

''reading"  with  QE's  new  phoriocairdiqlogy  method.     The  sp^ed  and  ^^ccuracy 

of  the  examination  will  make  it  especially  useful  for  mjiss  sc;jeening 

procedures  to  detect  potential  heart  ailments,  ' 


«         Key«!to  the  new  technique  is  a  small  electronic  sound  .sensor 

■  ■•    .  .     .  ■  -r 

about  the  size  of  a  silver  dollar,  which  is.  placed  dir,^ctly  on  the 


patient's  chest.     The  sensor  detects 'sounds  in  the  frequency  range  of 
one  to  1,500  cycles  per  secojid,  compared  to  the  30<^/to  500  cycles  per 
second  normally  "beard'Vwith  anv ordinary  stethoscope.     The  sounds  de- 
tected by  GE's  supersensitive  "ear"  are  convened  tp  digital  signals, 
^  fed  into  a  computer,  and  analyzed,  and  the  results. are  immediately 
printed  out.     The  physician  then  interpret^  the  data  and  makes  the 
diagnosis,     (Buchen,  1974:81) 

*  * 

Compute rs 

^-.^  In  August,   197A,  over  1,Q00  participants  attended  the  annual 
In-ternatiSnal  Federation  of  Information  Processors  Congress  held  in 
Stockholm,  ^wede^.     The  results  of*the  Congress  indicated  that  computer 


hardware  and  software  for  health  care  is  already  far  into  the  future../ 
As  an  example ,  a  comptlter  analysis  of  12,000  diabetes '  case  records  con- 
cluded with  a  revision  of  present  concepts  about  diabistes.     Ways  were 

■  -      o    ■  '  ■     '    1      ,        .  •  . 

demonstrated  in  which  the  computer  itsblf  can  make  a  final  diagnostic 

decision  and  can  recommend  treatment  individually  tailored  to  the  case 

jiistory  of  tl)e  individual,  patient. 

The"*  maintenance  and  monitoring  of  records,  the  handling  of 
•ambulatory  requests,  the  scheduling  of  nurses  and  staff,  etc.,  also, 
seems  nicely* to  fall  within  the  competency  of  already  established 
systems  and  programs.  Whether  or  not  such  nearly  total  mechanization 
of  healthservices  ls;to  one's  humanistic  tastes  or  not,  two  things 
were  clearly  demonstrated  at  the  conference.     Firrt,  the  sheer 
numbers  to  be  treatapd  to  the  best,  npt  the  worst,  medica^  sciences 
.  has  tOvoffer  require  a  systems  approach.  Second,  there  is  little  or 
no  poiot  to  medical  advances  if  they  can  not  be  afforded,  or  if 
there  ate  other  forms  ot  blockage  preventing  access.     The  computejr  ' 
may  turn  out  to  be  the  great  economi^- leveler.     (Buchen,  1975:338) 

Oti  another  front.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Rgan,  an  Emory  University  Pro- 

■  \  ■  ;  ■ 

fessor  has  developed  a  computerized  profifLc  designed  to  single  oat  women 

most  susceptible  to  breast  cancer  which  h^  says  could  save  thousands  of 

"■  .         i  '  "  . 

lives  a  year.     (Smith,  1975:No.  215)  i 


Med  i ca I  E lec t ronics 

In  the  area  of  medical  applications,  electronics  has  been 
responsible  for  pacemakers  for  heart  patients,  computer  diagnosis, 
monitoring  instrumentation,  and  electronic  aided  research.  Physiologi- 
cal processes  are  being  measured  and  in  some  cases  even  controlled  by 
electronic  machines.     The  philosophy  of  medicine  is  changing  from  one  of 
curing  to  one  of  preventing  disease.     With  the^ advances  in  medical 
instrumentation,  it  will  soon^ be  possible  to  detect  many  diseases  before 
they  are  harmful.     Preventive  medicine  will  require  many  electronic  » 
devices  to  gather  data  and  many  computers  to  store  and  analytic  this 


•Lnf orraatibn.     Electronics  will  play  such  an  impartant  part,  in  America's 
health  care  that  in  the  near  future  the  best  in  medical  care  will  mean 
the  best  in  medical  elecDreMcs.     (STI^^,  1973-74:42)    ,    *•  . 
To  support  this  medical  research  there  is  a  growing \need  for 

Biomedical  Equipment  Technicians.     BMETs  are  needed  to  install,  operate, 

■        '*  .  ■     .  * 

and  maintain  various  iilectronic  equipment  used  in  basic  resoarch  and  in. 
patient  care. 

Projected  manpower  requirements  for  Biomedical  Equipment . 
Technicians  may  be  broken  dawn  as  follows: 

1970:     Range,  6,900-10,500  (total);  2,700  t  3, 300  (hosp. ) ;  * 
4.200  -  7,200  (mfg.)  ,  •  r  ' 

1972:     Range,  8.800  -  14,200  (total);  3,200  -  4,300  (hosp^)^!  

5,600  -  9,900  (mfg.y;,  - 

1975:     Range,  12,300-21,300  (total) ; '4, 300  -  6,100  (hosp. ) ; 
8.000  -  15,200  (mfg.) 

Summing  it  a^  up  ,  (and  including  some  other  factors  such  as 
the  normal  rate  af  which  employees  leave  a  field),  we  can  safely 
estimate  that  we  need  to  prepare  about  1300  BMETs  each  year  now  and 
that  we  will  need  to  produce  1900  BMETs  in  the  year  1975.  (Rogers*, 
1971: 1-2) 

Several  schools  in  the  country  are  offering  new  courses  to  train 
BMETs.     From  a  reading  program  of  the  literature  there  seems  to  be  an 
extreme  variation  in  the  course  content  covered  in  each  school. 
(Dodson,   1971:12)  '        .  ^ 

Problem  Statement 

The  subject  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  course 
content  of  the  various  programs  engaged  in  the  training  of  biomedical  ^ 
equipment  technicaas.  ^ 

Objectives  *  ^'  ■ 

.  .    •*        -  ,  ■" 

The  specific  objectives  of  this  study  were  as  follows: 


1.  A.  review  o^f  the  literature  was  conducted  to  determine  the 

,  <-  ■     ■  ■  ' 

amount  of  research  that  has  taken  place  and  to  detcrnlne  which  schools 

are  offering  BMET  training. 

2.  From  the  data  in  the  review  of  the  literati^re,  a  question- 
naire  was  written  to  determine  the  course  content. 

3.  The  population  of  the  main  study  was  all  schools  in  the 
United  States  offering  programs  in  the  training  of  BMETs.     This  pop- 
ulation included:     Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools-^  Technical  Insti- 
tutes, Community  Colleges,  .and  Foul"  Year  Colleges  and  Universities. 

•   >  -  ■ 

4.  The  data  was  analyzed  on  a  percentage  basis. 

5.  The  data  was  reported  using  tables. 

6.  Conclusions  and  recommendations  of  the  data  were  given* 

Definition  of  Terms 

Specific  terms  used  in  this  study  are  defined  below  to  aid  Lhe 
reader.  • 

1.  BMET  -  Bio-Medical  Equipment  Technician. 

2.  Only  for  BMETs  7  courses  designed  *'BMET".     (Dodson,  .  1971  : 3) 

3.  Shared  Technical  Courses  ^  common  core  courses.  (Oodsop, 

1971:3) 

4.  Shared  Allied  Health  -  includes  chemistry,  physics,  physi- 
ology, i»nd  biology  or  any  other  allied  health  course  that  is  not  ♦ 
specifically  BMET  or  Technical.     (Dodson,   1971:3)  n 

5.  Related  Studies  -  includes  the  liberal  arts  coursesi  such  as 
Enlgisli  and  Social  Studi*<&s  that  are  required  to  complete  the  course  of 
study  for  an  Associate  Degree  or  a  Certificate.     (DodsiDn,  1971:3) 

6.  TERC  -  Technical  Education  Research  Centers  • 


\     jCh-apter  2 
7  •REVIEW  OF  THE  LITERATURE 


-  A  review  of  the  literature  was  conducted  to  determine  the  state 

of  research  that  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  Biomedical  Equipment 
Technician  training.     This  1^  a  relatively  new  field.     Even  though  the 
need  for  BMETs  has  existed  for  several  years,  it  was  n6t  until  September 
1970  that  any  formal  educational  opportunities  were  available*  The 
Education- Index  was  reviewed  from  1965  to  1975.    Very  little  information 
wa^  gained  from  this  source.     It  did  lead  to  several  articles  published 
in  pjrof essional  Journals.    ^  " 

There  was  one  study  discovered  from  the^vr^view  of  the  Education 
Index  that  is  of  Interest  to  medical  electronic  research  in  the  area  of 
compiler  applicatons.     One  concetti  ii  wi^th^catineil -^programs- U^^ed  wlt^ 
VarlcLs  computer  syst^ftns.     The  question  is,  how  well  will  a  canned 
progmm^provide  the  necessary  medical  analysis  when  run  on  several  dif- 
ferent systems?    Also,  how  well  will  different  versions  of  the  same 
program  produce  identical  results?    Dr.  Neil  J.  Salkind,  Assistant 
Professor  at  the  University  of  Kansas,  undertook  just  such  a  study  in 
1974.    Dr.   iSalklnel  took  the  caselhistory  of  thirteen  patients  and  pre- 
parejd  45  decks  of  data  cards.     Th^se  cards  were  mailed  to  various 
institutions  across  the  country.     In  these  45  decks  were  seven  different 
versions  of  BMD  02R  canned  programs. 

The  mean  and  standard  deviations  of  the  predicted  criterion 
scores' for  each  subject  for  each  of  the  seven  versions  were  computed. 


That  is,  eaqh  subject *s'*ciriterion  score  was  computed  under  ♦each  version , 

and  the  mean  and  standard  deviation'of  the  seven  scores  were  compuced, 

♦  ■         *     ■      .    '  .  - 

Dr.  S^^lkind  *foUnd  that  there  was  no  significant  difference  between  the 

t  '  ... 

various  programs  or  facilities.  ^.In  the  words  of  Dr.  Salklnd:  - 

In  general,  differences  in  the  criterion  scores  occured  at 
the  third  decimal  place^  and  appear  to  be  dtie  to  hardware  dif- 
ferences in  the  computers  rather  than  to  substantive  diff(?rences  in 
the  computer  programs,  modifications  made  by  the  staffs  of  the 
various  computer  centers,  or  errors. 

The  a  large  difference  among  facilities  suggest  that, 

in  most  cases,  the  reliance  erf  resear<^hers  on  the  mechanical  c'o^^i- 
ponents  of  data  analysis  provided  by  well-docamented  compufcing 
facilities  is  not  ill  founded.     (Salklnd,   197A:8-ll)  ^ 

The  bulk  of  the  literature  on  biomedical  equipment  technology 
has  been  compiled  by  the  Technical  Education  Research  Center  located  in 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts.     This  center  was  organized  pursuant  to  grant 
number  01-0-0-8-00973-1873(513)  from  the  United  States  Office  Educa- 
tion, Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare.     The  purpose  of 
TERC  is  to  support  the  new  and  growing  field  of  biomedical  equipment 
cechnoi^)gy.     Thi^  support  has  taken  the  form  of  a  national  survey  of 
BMET  educators  and  employers.     First,  a  task  analysis  was  completed  to 
determine  the  types  and  level  of  sk^ll  needed  to  perform  the  function 
of  Biomedical  Equipment  Technician.     Next,  several  workshops  and 
conferences  were  held  to  bring  together  working  BMETs,  educators,  and 
hospital  administrators.     TERC  has  published  five  books  coutaiiiing 
information  on  biomedical  equipment  technology.     The  first  was  written 
in  1971  and  t)ie  last  in  i97A.     Since  these  books  represent  the  total  Cff. 
the  available  data,  each  book  will  be  briefly  described  in  the  remainder 
of  this  chapter . 

The  first  book  In  the  series  deals' with  hospital  administrators. 


•  '  ■        ■     *  ■  -  .  *  ■ 

The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  the  ^}dministrators  with  the  service  of  BMETs^ 

in  the  field  of  electrical  safety  and  instrumentation  maintenance  costs 

in  the  hospifal.  ^^V^ 

In  1%9,  Dr.  Carl  Walter,  Professor  of  Surgery  at  Harvard 
•  Medical  School,  estimated  that  1200  patients  each  year  .ire  elec- 
trocuted [in  U.  S.  hospitals  while  undergoing  routine  diiigiiostic 
tests  or  therapy  involving  biomedical  equipment.     (Cadle,  1972:1) 

If  accidental  electrocution  is  proceeded  by  legal  action,  safety 
'may  aisp  become  an  economic  problem  for  the  hospital.     Total  hospital 
investment  in  instrumentation* is  approaching  the  billion  dollar  mark  at 
the  rate  of  15%, to  20%  increase  every  year;  repair  and  maintenance 
expenses  are  rising  in  proportion- 
In  the  first  part  of  Book  I  the  Board  of  Exdminer^  ot  the 


Association  for  lil^e  Advanceme^f^of  Medi»cal  Instrumentation  (AAMI)  t 

defines  a  Biomedical  Equipment  Technician  as  follows: 
*  ft  \  • 

A  Biomedidal  Equipment  Technician  Is  an  individual  who  is 
"knovledgcab lei  about  the  theory  of  operation,  the  underlying  phy- 
siologic prinbxples,  j^nd  the  practical,  safe  clinical  application  of 
biomedical  eqiliipment.     His  capabilities  may  include  installation, 
,  calibration,  inspection,  preventive  maintenance  and  repair  of 
general  biomedical  and  related  techniqal  equipment  as  well  as 
'    *:ttixeratipn  or  siupervision  of  eqi^pment  control,  safety  and  main- 
tenance programs  and  systems. 

'  M.  C.  Stith  breaks  the  function  of  a  biomedical  electronic 
program  down  into  four  broad  are^s: 

1.  Electr^al  safety  programs  with  electrical  safety 

training.  ''^ 

2.  Proeur^ihent,  maintenance  and  preventive  maintenance  of 
-  equipment. 

3.  Assistance  to  physicians  in  the  use  of  sophisticated 
'     .  -            "  electronic  equipment, 

4. '    Research  and  development.     (Cadle,  1972:23) 

The  results  of  this  first  report  dealing  with  hospital  admini- 
strators was  to  acquaint  the  Administrators,  which  are  the  potential 


er|c 


eipployurs  of  BMEt^,  with  the  *servi?es  of  BMETs.     Of  prime  concern  to  the 
hospit^l^administrator  is  the  overall  cost  of  delivering  health  caro. 
tt  was  demonstrated  that  the  utilization  of  in-house  BMETs  could  save 
the  hospital  over  $200,000  over  a  twelve  year  period  in  the  form  of 
maintenance  cost  and  safety  checks.     (Cadl^,   1972 :29) 

The  secotid  book  in  the  series  from  TERG  is  titled  ''Development 
of  Career;  Opportunities  for  BMETs."    It  was  written  in  1971.    At  that 
time  there  were  fourteen  programs  offering  BMET  training.     Include^4  in 
this  fount  were  two  U.  S-  Government  service  schools  and  two  training;  • 
schools  located  in  Canada.     Ten  of  the  programs  had  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  one  year.     The  two- U.  S.  Governnient  schools ,  namely  the 
U.  S.  Array  and  the  Veteran's  Administration  Hospital  School  had  been  in 
operation  since  1944.     Two  case  histories  were  given  with  a  study  of  the 
curricula  of  each  school.     The  two  schools  studied  were  The  British 
Columbia  Institut:e  of  Technology  and  the  Monroe  Community  College. 

An  instructional  Materials  Survey  v;as  completed  in  October,  1971 
and  was  included  in  this  report.     TERC*  surveyed  instructional  materials 
used  In  existing  and  planned  programs.     The  materials  surveyed  included: 
textbooks,  software  material  received  from  manuf actuters  or  created  by 
Che  instructor  hims.elf  and  duplicated  for  the  student's  use,  films, 
jourlials,  and- videotapes. 

This  section  of  the  report  concluded  as  follows: 

The  most'  serious  lack  of  instructional  resources  appeared  to 
be  the  "respur<:e'*  for  hands  on  experience.     Some  of  the  schools 
a^)peared  to  feel   that  *MvJinds  on"  was  the  secret  of  their  student's 
success.     How  can  the  school  Afford  to  update  equipment?   -^If  the 
student  really  gets  "liands  on"  experience  on  several  pierces  of 
:  sophisticated,  expensive  medical  equipment  each  year,  the  equipment 
could  easily  need  replacement  every  two  years.     Also  medical  equip- 
'     '  mcnt  Is  Itself  evolving  iSO  rapidly  that  schools  could  not  afford  co 
keep  the  "latest."    One  solution  proposed  to  remedy  this  problem  was 


^  10 

the  -development  of  simulators.  But  the  suggestion  did  not  delineate 
the  nature  of  the  simulators  '^nor  the  t>^pes  of  equipment  around  which 
they  should  be  developed.     (Cadle,  1971:15) 

The  solution  of  this  problem  vould  be  the  subject  of  farther 

study. 

The  last  section  of  the  second  book  addressed  Itself  to  the 
problem  of  BMElJUeertlf Icatlon.     A  futile  attempt 'was  made  In  1968  to 
formalize  BMET  certification  by  the  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Medical  Instrumentation  (AAMI).     In  August  1970  TERC  held  a  conference 
deiallng  with  certification.     A  committee  was  formed  to  study  the  state 
of  the  proceedings  to  obtain  certification  and  to  speed  this  process. 
^  Around  the  same  xiijie  several  events  were  occurlng  that  lent  support  to 
certification.     Legislation  had  been  advanced  to  control  medical  ^ 
devices.     Organizations  such  as  the  Undejrwrlters' Laboratories  (UL)  and 
the  American  National  Standards  Institute  (ANSI)  all  became  embroiled 
in  the  Issue  of  patient  safety.     AI30  AAMI  as  an  organization  had 
become  a  viable  organization  with  status  and  recognition  nationally, 
with  this  new  status  a  Board  of  Examiners  for  BMET  certification  was 
^    established.  ^  ' 

The  Board  of  Examiners  decided  that  a  written  exam  coupled  with 
an  experience  criterion  arid  references  from  a  physician,  biomedical 
engineer,  or  an  administrator  would  constitute  the^^ecfessary  require- 
ments for  certification.     The  experience  criterion  mus^  bo  satisfied. by 
four  years  on  the  job  of  which  two  may' have  been  spent  in  a  BMET  training 
progLcm.     The  written  exam  consists  of  the  following  percentages  of 
material  content: 

Anatomy  and  Physiology  8%'  ' 

Fundamentals  of* Electricity ,  Electronics 

and. Solid  St^te  Devices   *  29% 


Application  of  Medical  Equipment  '  18% 

Medical  Equipment  Trouble  Shooting  -    ^   '  26% 

•Medical  Safety  \  12Z  . 

Maintenance  Test  Equipment  ,  17. 

Medical  Ethics  ^  '     '         '  .  1% 

s  * 

Maintenance  Management  2%  ^ 

The  purpose  of  certif  Ication^^may  best*"  be  jdescribed  by  quoting 

Arom  t^e  report.  /"   »  ^  w 

It  has  been  AAMI's  object iv4  in  this  certification  to  .issist  v  ' 
and  guide  the  development  of  this  emerging  paramedij:ai  specialty?  A 
need  for  a  broadly  trained  cxtmpetent  technician  tp  seryice  the^wide 
range  of  instruments  in  the  hospitals  has  been  foreseen,  «  Certifi- 
cation as  envisioned  by  AAMI  is  not  as  some  licensing,  f)rocedores 
are,  a  methoil,?  pp  limit  the  supply  of  workers,  but  rather  a  methdd  to 
assure  comp^teivry  in  a  vit*al  area.     Specifically  the  dbjectlve^  qf 
the  certification  program  are  as  follows:  .  .  • 

/  ■  ^       ■  '     '  '     •      '  '  .        '     *  -       •*  ' 

1.  To  define  the  emerging  role  of  the  Biomedical  Eqiiiptnent-  * 

Technician  as  a  member  of  the  health  carts  't^anr/      '  .- 

2.  To  provide  a  method  of  assuring  and  improving^ the  competence/ 

of  performing  BMETs.  ' 

3.  To  4^vclop  a  broadly  competent  spec  cnn  ifn^'rove 

the  effftiency  andT  safety  of  health* care  delivery  at  redi|ced 
cost/    (Cadlc,-  197f:3-7)  '    '   -  .      .  •  /• 

This  second  book  concluded  with  a  sample  copy  o^\the  applltatton  for 

certification.         *  '  f        •    /        -  *, 

^  -  ■:' -r 

The  third  book  in  the  sec*  is  titled, .  ''plgest  of  ^clueat ionij.!  ■ 

Materials:^  An  Annotated  Bibliography,  for •Bi0fhjBdi?fal  .Eci6ip^ent  Tech-. 

'     •  '         \y  \  '  '  -\  \  • 

nology.**    This  book  is  divided  ifkto  three  section^*  \  Section  ou0  contdlna 

S  a  list  of  94  tachnic&l  handbooks  or  textbooks  prepa(t:ef'd  by  medical 

*  *  • 

♦ 

equipment  manufacturers.     Also  presented  in  this  section  is  an  annotia^ted 

bibliography,  prepared  by  instructors  Irv  .the -field,  on  each  book  Listed,  , 

The  second  section  lists  138  textbooks  and  lab  maauals  prepared  by  v 

educational  publishers.     An  annotated  bibliography  is  al^so  included 

'    '  '     '        vv  'V 

in  this  section.    The  final  section  lists  33  reference  Wofrks  which  contaii 

'  ■  ■  r"     •  y 

filmstrlps,  movies,  and  periodicals  that  are  useful  in  teach L*ny; 


biomedical  technology/  -  '         -  . 

The  fourth  book  is  titled  "Tasks  Aoalxs is  by  Selected  Criteria: 
A*  manual/'       This  manual  includes  a  listing        the  230  tdsks.  ^hat^.BMET^^ 
ha beeh  known  to  perform  in  the  field!    It  provides  the  information 
necessary  to  , apply  the  task  approach  to  cooperative  training;  job 
structuring,  creating  biomedical  repair  capacity  within  a  hospital,  and' 
the  development  of  retraining. programs,     (Cadle,  1972:116)  '  ' 

The  fifth  and  final  book  published  by  TERC  is  titled,  "Digest  of 

Educational  Proafemg:-  Biomedical  Equipment  Technology.*'    This  report 

was -a  study  of  22  biomMical  equipment  technology  programs,  The^-ques- 

tions  ast^ed  of  each  school  studied  were  as  follows: 

The  type'  of  institution  Funding  sources  V 

Number  of  students  Cost  tb  students  ■  \ 

Hospitals^  over  200  beds  in                Specific  BMET  courses^ 

the  ^rea              .    >  \-    ;     ■  Shared  courses,  technical, 

.                Medical  equipment  companies     ,  nott-technical 

Date  program  started   /  ,    ^          Laboratory  facilities 

'  .         /     Instructors                     .  -              •  Cooperative  arrangements 

'       .   First  year  students-  ;         Entrance  xfequirements 

Graduates    '     ,  .  .  Recruitment 

Degree  offered               '  Placement:  '  r 

•     »    Budget  ..                  ^  Transferability  of  credits 

The  fallowing  is  a^si^miinary  of  program  characteristics: 

Type  of  Institutij: 

.  An  analysis  of  the  institutions  presently  offering  formal  BMET 

training  reveals  the  following- breakdown:        ^  ' 

-Commiiliity  Colleges  -  6  . 
Technical  Institutes  -  4  "'^        *  •  • 

Four  Year  Colleges.  -  11  > 
Private  Profit-Making  Schools  -  1  .  .  ' 

Military  '  .  _ 

Number  of  Studients* 

— ^  : 

The  sdhools  with  BMET  prograftns  range  in  size  from:  168  to  19,C)£K) 
students.     The  two'  civilian  sciwals  with  relativeily  smaJ.1  enroll-  / 
ments  of  168  and  400j  respectively'  (Colorado  Electronic  Technical 
College  and  Brown  Institute)  are  highly  specialized,  offering  only ^ 
£qw  technical  programs.     Most  other  civilian  schools  with  BMET 


programs  han.dle  between  2,100  and  6,000  students.  - 

Allied  Healjji  Pr6gtams  ~ 

Ten  of  the  civilian  schools  with  B>fET  programs  offer  other 
Allied  Health  Programs  as  well.     The- two  schools  mentioned  above  do 
not  have  orher  Allied  Health.  Programs;*  both  are  highly  specialized, 
and -are  based  ©n  electronics  training.     All  schools  witli  "BMET 
programs,  2S*  well  as  all  but.  one  of  the.  schools  planning  programs 
for  September f'  1971,  had  electronics  departments  prior  to  developing 
BMET  program?  or  courses.     The  existence  of  these  two  related  are^s 
of  instruction  helped  considerably  in  thfe' development  of  the  BM^T 
program  because  many  of  the  related  or  core  courses, /instructors, 
lab  facilities,  and  equipment  w^re  already  availably  for  use  in  the 
BMET  prognam.     '  ..  ^  ^  ^ 

Hospitals  Over '200^  Beds  and  Medical 

Equipraent  Gompanies  in  the  Area  .>  . 

Generally,  schools  Tjo^te4»  in  areas  which  have  many  large 
hospitals  and  medical  equipment  companies  or  representatives  have 
found  it  easier  to  develop^  cooperative  arrangements  with  these 
institutions,  to  place  graduates,  ^nd  to  sustain  a  relevant  BMET 
program.     This  qorrelatiph  does  not  always  hold  true,  however :  For 
example^  the  community  cdlle'^e  with  the  most  extensive  and  varied 
cooperative'  education- program  (.Grossmont  College)  is  in  a  community 
with  only  vs:(^  hospltailsu  over  200  beds.     Furthermore,  one  of  the  * 
schools  (Utah  Technical  College)  Vhich  offers  a  BMET  course  insti- 
tute^ that  course  because  of  the  lack  of  mar\ufacturer-provided 
service  h\  the. area.     However,  the  only  two  schools  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  arrianging  for  clinical  experience  are  located  in 
communities  with  few  medical  equipmentx^ companies  and  only  three  arid,, 
four  hospitals  over  200  beds,  respectively  *  jj 


Date  Program  Started  ,  ,  ^ 


BMET  training  rprograms  in  community  colleges  and  technical 
institutes  are  a  relatively  recent  phenomenon;  ^11  but  one  of  the  (Vy 
current  prograins  (or  courses)  began  in  1967  or  later.     The  two 
military  programs  have  a  longer  history.:     the  Army's,  which  began  in 

19A2,  and  the  Air  Force's,  in  1958.  ^ 

■  J.  V  .  .* 

Length  ■ 

s  ^'^iJraiQing  prqgraios  are  generally  based  on  a  two-yeair  schjsdule. 
Length  varies  from  48  weeks  to  28  months  in  civilian  schools  with 
..most  full  programs  two  academic  years  in  length.     The  Army's  program 
is  13  weeks  Xbasic)  and/or  35  weeks  (advanced) ♦  and  the  Air  Force's 
program  is  ^44  weeks  or  less  (mtich  of  the  instruction  is  self-paced)  . 

•  Because  most  programs  are  based  in  community  colleges  or  tech- 
nical institutes,  their  length  and  structure  developed  within  that 
framework.     Several^ options  are  available,  however: 


a)  sumnier  sessions  (e-,g.,  Schoolcraft  College);  ' 

b)  ^day  ot .  everting  coijrses  (part  of  ^  ;  or  an  option  in,  the 

Elect<ronicb  Pvograms,  e.g.,  Los  Angeles  Valley  College, 
>        ''^  Brown  Institute,  Utah  Technical  College); 

c)  multiple  entry  points,  and  hence  prpgram~ length  depen- 
dent upon  the  studen^ * s' achievement  prior  to ^ntry  (e.g., 
the  student  with  an  extensive  electronics  background 

may  cpmprete  the  specific  BMET  training  in  one  year); 

d)  individualized,  self-paced  vinsLruction  (e.g..  Air  Force). 

'  . . .  ':v.^  .•     '       ."  ■  , 

All.  but  one  of  the  programs  starting  in  September,  1971,  will  be  two 
years  long.  ;  : 

Instructors 

.  -     .  ' — -~  ^    ;  .  \ 

Most  programs  in  civilian  institutions  have  one  specific  '"BMET 
instructor"  who  teaches  the  courses  developed  for  and  peculiar  to 
,t he  BMET  program.     He  may  also  teach  other  courses,  such  as  basic 
electronics,  which  are  sjiared  by  or  common  to  a  variety  of  technical 
programs  in  the  school.     In  addition,  he  may  assume  administrative 
'responsibirities,  serving  as  Program  Director.     Clearly,  the  number 
of  full-time  BMET  instructors  required  depends  on  the  magnitude  of 
the  prograln,  including  the  nuniber  of  students  and  the  number  of 
"BMET-only"  courses.     ^even  schools  have  one  BMET  instructor;  three 
XColprado  Electronic  Technical  College,,  Springfield  Technical 
Gommunity  College,  Gro^ssmont  College)  have  between  1-1/2  (full-uimie 
equivalen.ts)  .and  3  instructors.     The  Army  has  38  full-time  and  6 
pari-time  BMET  teachers;  the  Air  Force  has  16. 

Students  Entering  the  Programs 

In  this  academic  year  (1970-71)  278  students  entered  nine  fully 
operating  BMET  programs.     In  1967,  the  first  year  of  operation  of 
any  two-year  program,   60  students  enrolled  in  five  programs.  Not 
only  has  the  number  of  programs  increased,  but  the  tota'^l  enrollment 
in  the  programs  has  more  than  doubled. 

Mofet  of  the  programs  had  relatively  few  students  entering  them 
(seven'  programs  had  between  4  and  24  entrants)  in  the  1970-71 
academid^year;  in  1967,  even  fewer  students  enrollied  (from  6  to  20)'. 

Students  Graduating  from  the  frograms 

Since  1967,  75  students  have  graduated  from  civilian  schools 
with,  full  BMET  programs.     (An  additional  40  students  graduated  from 
all  electronics  program  wit;h  a  ohe-couVse  BMET  option).     Last  year 
(1970)  51  students  graduated  from  seven  programs.     A  comparison  of 
number  of* graduates  (1970)  with'  numbers  of  potential  graduates  (1968 
enrollees)  ^hows  a  high  attrition  rate  (51  graduates  out  ol:  98 
enrollees).     Program  Directors  have  indicated  various  factors  which 


contributed  to  this  attrition,  most  importantly : 


1.  the  merging  character  of  tlvis  new  field  and  consequent 
difficulties  in  defining  Its  opportunities *^and  standards. 

2.  probj^ms  endemic.,  to  the  initiation  of  any  hew  institutional 
pro-am; 


3.     ill-defined  and  sRetchily  implemented  recruitment  programs, 
.  particulary  in  terms  of  clJIr  disruption  (sic)  of  goals, 
,  objectives,  and  characteristics  for  enter i-ng  students. 

■■  ■      .  :   .       '    .  .     .  \ 

Degree  Offered  ■  '    '    \  ^ 

All  but  one  of  the  programs  (Brown  Institute)  in  civilian 
schools  are  Associate  Degree  programs.     The  coursie  at  Brown^  Insti- 
tute in  Medical  Electronics  is  a  o,ne'-sem€?ster  option  in  the  Elec- 
tronics Technology  program. 

Budget  .V 

Dollar  investment  in  equipment  and  space  to  start  a  BMET 
program  was  generally  $25,000  or  less  (ff  the  financial  support  was 
exclusively  or  largely  institutional).    The  range  is  broad,,  how- 
ever —  from  $1,500  to  $75, 0*00.     Some  factors  affecting  program 
budgets  are:  .  N 


1.     what  the  school  can  afford; 


\ 


2.  whecher  the  program  has  any  financial  support  oth^r  than 
institutional;  \ 

3.  the  quant it kinds  of,  and  availability  of  equipment  *  ^ 
already  at  the  ^chpol  used  hy  other  related  technical- 
programs? 

4.  t  the  nature  and  extent  of  clinical  or  practical  experience 

arranged  with  hospitals  and  medical  equipment  companies/; 

5.  the  amount  of  donated,  loaned;  and/or  surplus  equipment 
which  the  program  has  acquired; 

In  all  cases,  most  of  the  initial  investment  was  for  mecWcal  . 
equipment;  related  equipment,  primarily  special  electronic  test 
instruments,  was  purchased  to  supplement  the  equipment  already 
available  in  the  Electronics  Department.    *It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  one  program  which  is  scheduled  to  start  in  September,  1971, 
(Regional  Technical  Institute,'  University  of  Alabama)  anticipated 
investing  $80,000  -  $100, 000. in  equipment,  2/3  to  3/4  of  CTRTcK  will 
be  basic  electronics  equipnfent,  since  the  school  has  no  Electronics 
Department. 


Funding  Sources 


Seven  of  the  fourteen  schools  now  offering  BMET  programs  or 
courses  received  direct  fittancial  support  in  starting  their  pro- 
grams; the  majority  of  .  tho  schools  are  no\/  supporting  their 
ovm  BMET  programs;    Direct  or  indirect  financial  support  has  come 
from  the  following  sources :    U..  S.  Office  of  Education,  Vocational 
Educational  Act,  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act,  Rilgional 
Medical  Programs  (loaned  equipment),  Kellogg  Foundation,  Canadian 
Federal  Government,  the  military  services  (surplus  eiq^iipment ) ,  and 
medical  instrument  manufacturers  (equipment  donations). 

Cost  to  Student  , 

 :  r  -     —      -   ■  ■  

The  costs  to  BMET  students  are  the  same  as  those  for  other 
students  attending  the  school  (ex.cept  *  for  .laboratory  fees).     In  a 
few  cases,  however,  students  are  paid  a  stipend  or  salary  by  the 
hospital  or  company  during  their  clinical  experience,  or  field 
work,  at  that  institution  (e.g. ,  Schoolcraft  College) . 

Curriculum  V 

BMET  programs  are  based  on  a  "core"  of  basic  technical  subjects 
typically  including  electricity,*  electronic^,  elect romechanics, 
appTied  physics,  anatci^hmy  ahd  physiology,  chemistry,  and  supportive 
mathematics^     To  this  cor^  are  added  cpurses  specific  to  biomedical 
equipment,  -^r  >ts  function,  operation,  design,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  so  on       which  serve  .to  integrate  knowledge  and  skills  learned 
in  Che  basic  courses.      .  * 

Students  ^enrolled  in  other  technical  programs  (e.g.,  medical 
laboratory  technology,  electronics  technology,  instrumentation 
technology)  take  the  same  core  courses  as  part  of  their  basic 
program.     In  some  BMET  programs,  certain  of  thft  core  courses  have 
been  specifically  referenced  to  the  biomedic'^l  Equipment  fieldji— 
for  exaniple,  in  a  hasic  chemistry  course  students  apply  chemistry 
principJJes  to  hospital  clinical  laboratory  ^instrumentation*  if. 
th^re  a^'e  enough  BMET  students  in  the  program,  an  entirely  separate 
section  "pf  !a  core  course  may  be  organized  which  c6ncenti;'aCes  onJ^y 
on  mediG(4l  instrumentation  applicatiohs  and  examples. 

Two  kinds  of  specif i(|:  BMET  courses  are  found  in  the  programs:  ^ 

1)  courses  which  are  essentially  modifications  of  existing  courses 
to  meet  BMET  students*  heeds  (in* the  programs  reported,  such 
courses  in  the  curriculum  varied  in  number  from  two  to  fourteen); 

2)  courses  developed  parti<i:ularly  for  the  BMET  program  (from  two  to 
five  one-semester  courses  in  the. curriculum) . 

Laboratory  Facilities 

^All  of  the  exist;ing  pr'ograms  have  some  laboratory  space  which 
is  used  exclusively  by  tW  BMET  students^ -  Most  civilian  programs 
have  BMET  laboratory  space  pf  1100  square  feet  or  less,  although 
the  range  <is  30  to  11,000  square  feet.    All  programs  also  share 
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other  laboratories  with  other  departments,  most .  of  ten  with  Elec-... 
trohics.  Chemistry,  and  Physics.     The  schools  which  offer  only  one 
BMET  course  as  an  option  within  their  Electronics  Program  do  not 
h^ye  specific  BMET  labs.   ^  ■ 

Cooperative  Arrangements 

Six  of  the  nine  full  BMET  programs  include  clinical  \experience, 
or  field  work,  as  part  of  the  trainings  whereby  students  receive 
instruction  on  the  job  and  are  exposed  to  the  environment,  staff, 
and  organi2iai:ion  in  which  they  will  typically  work  upon  graduation. 

Most  programs  have  scheduled  the  field  work  fhr  the  last 
semester  of  the  program,  as  a  course  by  itself  or  as  part  of 
another  course.     Two  schools  (Grofismont  College,  Colorado  Elec- 
tronic Technical  College)  arrange  for  a  clinical  Internship  after 
the  student  hak  received  his  Associate  degree.     Another  school 
(Schoolcraft  College)  alternates  dia<dactic  training  with  two  16- 
week,  internships.     In  most  programs,  the  clinical  experience  takes 
place *in  one  or  more  hospitals,  and  in  a  few  cases,  in  biomedical 
equipment  companies  as  well. 

■  \ 

The  amount  of  time  spent  in  field  work  varies  from  one  hour  a 
week  during  one  semester  to  32  weeks  over  the  entire  program.  The 
nature,  structure,  arid  supervisory  arrangements  (i.e. ,  who  super- 
vises) varies  too.     In  some  cases,  the  students  only  observe  the 
operation  and  repair  of  medical  equipment,  in  other  cases,  students 
actually  perform  repairs  on  equipment.     Either  the  BMET  instructor 
from  the  school  or  hospital  personnel  supervise  the  stuiients. 

Entrance  Requirements 

In  addition  to  the  basic  requirements  set  by  the  community 
college  or  technical  institute,  most  programs  strongly  prefer  or 
require  a  hi^;h  school  (or  equivalent)  background  in  math  and 
physical  sciences,  such  as  physics,  biology,  and/or  chemistry.  A 
few  schools  administer  standardized  exams  to  determine  competency 
in  math  a-nd  reading  comprehension.     In  some  community  colleges , 
prospective  studen^^  who  do  not  meet  admission  requirements  may 
take  pre-technical  courses;  prospective  students  who  h^ve  already 
acquired  experience  or  training  in  some  technical  areas,  such  as 
electronics,  may  challenge  and  possibly  receive  credit  for  certain 
courses  in  the  program. 

Recruitment 

Recruitment  techniques  vary  from  sending  out  prochures  and 
c'-atalogs  to  talking  to  students  in  their  high  school  science 
classes  to  full-scale  publicity  campaigns.     In  most  cases,  an 
active,  aggressive  recruitment  effort  was  necessary  when  the 
program  first  began  because  neither^ high  school  college  counselors 
nor>..prqsp^ctive  stuflient's •  Wej;^^ f^lffiliar '•'vith  the  occupaLioi;i . 
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*     Placement  .  ■      .      .  . 

Graduates,  have  been  placed  as  BMET's  in  hospitals,  research 
laboratories,  and  medical  equipment  companies.     However,  unfamili- 
arity  with  the  occupation  has  presented  placement  problems  for  the 
same  reasons  that  recruitment  has  sometimes  been  difficult.  The 
program  directpr  usually  assists  students  in  securing  employment, 
cind  a  critical  componenjb  in  a  successful  placement  effort  seems  to 
be  a  good  rapport  and  a  consistent  involvement  with  key  persons  in 
hospitals  and  medical  .equipment  companies.     Often  these  key  people 
serve  on  the  school's  Advisory  Committee  and  arrange  for  and/or 
supervise  clinical  experience  for  the  students. 

Transferability  of  Credits 

The  majority  of  community  college  or  technical  institute  BMEX 
programs  have  specific  arrangements  with  one  or  more  schools 
offering  B,A,  programs  in  related  technical  areas  whereby  their 
students  can* apply  the  credits  earned  in  their  Associate  Degree 
program  toward  a  B.A,  program  at  one  of  the  colleges.     In  two 
cases,  the  student  may  contin\ie  in  a  B.A.  program  at  the  same 
school  (Texas  State  Technical  Institute,  Northeastern  University). 
More  often  credit  transfer  arrangements  have  been  made  with  local. 
*  and/or  state  colleges.     Some  community  colleges  havje,  or  plan  to 
have,  arrangements  with  the  military  BMET  programs  whereby  graduates 
of  choso  programs  receive  full  credit  for  their  military  training 
nnd  experience  toward  an  Associate  Degree  at  the  community  colleg^^ 
(Texas  State  Technical  Institute ,  Grossmpnt  College).  (Cadle, 
1974:14)  X 

>  ■ 

This  review  of  the  literature  has^  shown  the  state  of  the  develop- 
ment in  Biomedical  Equipment  Technology.     Since  this  is  a  new  technology, 

I- 

much  remains  to  be  accomplished  if  the  development  is  to  continue.  The 
present  study  into  curriculum  content  is  one  attempt  to  further  the 
development. 


V/ 
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Chapter  3 


METHODOLOGY 

•  *  ^'  . 

The  subject  of  this  investigation  was  to  determine  the  course 

content  of  the  various, programs  engaged  in  the  training  of  Biomedical 

Equipment  Technicians. 

Population 

*•.  .■  ^  '-^  . 

•        The  population  of  this  study  was  all  schools  in  the  United 

,'      •  . 

States  offering  courses  in  Biomedical  Equipment  Technology.  Included 
in  this  population  was  Area  Vocational-Technllcal  Schools,  Technical 
Institutes,  Community  Colleges,  and  four  year  Colleg(^  and  Universities. 

Fifteen  schools  of  each  category  were  randopily  selected  from 
each  geographical  area  of  the  United  States.  The  geographical  areas 
were  as  follows:  Northeast,  Soutneast,  Mid-American,  Northwest,  and 
Southwest.  As  an  example,  in  the  category  of  Technical  Institutes, 
three  schools  from  each  .area  were  selected  giving  a  total  of  fifteen 
Technical  Institutes  surveyed.  ^ 

All  of  the  schools  of  each  category  from  each  geographical  area 
were  listed  and  assigned  a  number.     With  the  aid  of  a  tablt*  of  random 
numbers  the  schools  to  be  surveyed  were  selected.     (Selby,  1967:56) 
(Refer  to  Appendix  A  for  a  list  of  the  states  in  each  geographical  area 
and  the  schools  in  each  category. ) 

Collecting  Data 

The  instrument  used  to  collect  the  data  xfas  a  quiistionnaire. 
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Information  regarding  the  course  contqnt  of  the  Biomedical  Equipment 
Technician  program  was  requested.     The  questionnaire  was  constructed 
from-  the  data  obtained  from  the  review  of  the  literature.     (See  Appendix 
A  for  a  copy  of  the  questionnaire. )     Specif ically;  the  questionnaire  was 
used  to  determine  the  number  and  depth  of  the  common  core  technical 
subjects,  which  include  electricity,  electronics,  electromechanics , 
applied  physics,  anatomy  and  physiology,  chemistry,  and  supporitve 
mathematics^     Also,  the  questionnaire  was  used  to  determine  the  depth  of 
the  training  received  in  the  operation  and  maintenance  pf  biomedical 
equipment,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  clinical  expedience  required  of  the 
BMET  student.     Question]^  used  were,  of  the  closed  form.     (Born,  1972:  198) 
However;  an  "Other'*  category  was  included  so  that  the  respondent  could 

A 

indicate  any  course  content  he  felt  should  be  included  in  a  BMET 
curriculiim. 

The  questionnaire  for  the  pilot  study  was  mailed  on  August  18, 
1975,  with  a  requested  return  date^  of  August  25,  1975.     The  main  study 
questionnaires  were  mailed  on  September  1,   1975,  with  a  requested  reLarn 
^ate  of  September  15,   1975.     The  questionnaires  were  accompanied  by  a 
cover  letter  (See  Appendix  ^^)- and  a  stamped.  Self-addressed  envelope. 

On  August  25  all  of  the  questionnaires  of^he  pilot  study  had 
been  returned.     On  September  30,  53.33%  of  the  questionnaires  of  the 
main  study  had  been  returned. 
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\  ;  Chapter  4 

ANALYSIS^^  ^    ..  . 

Data  Collected 

After  the  completion  of  the  data  collection  phase  of  the  inves- 
tigation, it  was  found  that  32/60  x  100  =53.33%  of  the  returns  had 
been  received.     (Refer  to  Table  1,  Appendix  B  for  a  breakdo\>m  for  each 
y;eographical  area).  • 

\Out  of  fifteen  four  year  colleges  sampled  ^en  (^6.66%)  were- 

*  '  .  •  ■. 

returned.     (Refer  for  Four  Year  College  Returns  Table  2,  Appendix  B.). 
The  area  with  the-  most  returns  was  the  Southwest  (4/15  x  100  -  26\66%). 
No  tet^urns  were  received  from  the  Northwest. 

but  ot  fifteen  community  colleges  sampled  nine  (60.00%)  were 
returned.     (Refer  to  Community  College  Returns  Table  3,  Appendix  B.) 
The  area  with  the  most  returns  was  the  Northwest  (3/15  x  100  =  20.00%). 
The  Southeast  and  Southwest  each  returned  6.66%  (1/15  x  100). 

Out  of  fifteen  technical  institutes  sampled  nine  (60.00%)  were 
returned*     (Refer  to  Technical  Institutes  Returns  table  4,  Appendix  fi.) 
The  area  with  the  most  returns  Was  Mid-AmeMca  and  Northwest  (3/15  x 
100  «  20.00%).     Sout-hca^t,  Northwest  and  Southwest  each  returned  6.66% 
(1/15  x  100). 

Out  pf  fifteen  area  vocational-technical  schools  sampled  foUr 
(26.66%)  were  returned.     (Refer  to  Area  Vocatipnal-Technical  School 
Returns  Table  5,-  Appendix  B.)    Northeast  and  Mid-American  returned 
6.66%  (1/15  X  100).     No  returns  were  received  from  the  other  arens, 
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Of  the  total  of  32  responses  received  eight  could  not  be  used. 

The&e  eight  were  invalidated  either  because  of  insufficient  data  or 

because  the  program  is  no  longer  in  operation.   -Overall  there  was  a  / 

40.00%  (24/60  X  100>  return'oJ  the  questionnaires.     The  reason  for  the 

>. 

low  overall  response  (40%)  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  out  of  the  15 
area  vocational-technical  schools  surveyed  only  four  responded.  Of 

.  ■    \  '\ 

those  four.  Only  two  could  be  used  because  two  of  the  programs  surveyed 
are  no  longer        operaton.     It  was  felt  that  there  were  not  enough  AVIS 
offering  Biomedical  Equipment  Technician  programs '^1?^  justify  mailing 
additional  survey  forms.     The  data  received  will  15e  reported  and 
a  curriculum  outline  prepared.     However ,  the  reader  is  cautioned  to 
consider  the  low  number  of /responses  when  evaluatirig  the  data  in  the 

category  of  area  vocational^technical  schools.  ^^-^ 

•  ■  ■  ■ '  ■ 

Combined  Data 

The  responses  for ^ach, item  of  all  the  questionnaires  received 
were  computed  and  re;ported  on  a  pjc^rcentage  basis.     (RefeK  to  Table  1, 
Appendix  C.)  ^ 

As  an  example,  under  the  shared  technical  coyrses.  Item  I  - 
Introduction  to  Electronic  Engineering  Technology,  jS^ub-Item  A.  Basic 
Test  Equipment,  VOM,  VTVM,  and  Oscilloscope,  sevyn  four  yearr  colleges , 
five  community  colleges,  six  technical  institutes,  and  two  ^^•a  voca-. 
tional-technical  schools  responded.    As  a  percentage  this, is  expressed 
as  follows:     20/24  x  100  =  83.33%    This*  pyfcedure  was  followed  for 
each  response.    Also,  each  type'^of  scho^c^^was  reported  using  the  above 
^^-procedure.        '  , 


•Four  Ye<rur  Colleges  ' 

Fifteen  fam'  year  colleges  were  surveyed.    Out  of  this  fifteen,  ' 
ten  were  returnefl.     One  return  could  not  be  used  because  the  program  was 
no  longer  active.     A 'curriculum  outline  was  prepai:ed.     (Refer  to  Appendix 

Conimunity  CqI leges 

Out  of  the  fifteen  community  colleges  surveyed,  nine  returns 
were  received.     Two  of  these  nine  returns  yere. invalid  and  could  not  be, 
used.     These  two  responses -were  incomplete.     A  curriculum  outline  for 
.  co.mmunity  collegf^s  was  prepared.     (Refer  to  Appendix  E.) 

Technical  Institutes  ^ 

Out  of  fifteen  technical  institutes  surveyed,  nine  returns  were 

* 

'reccivtid.     Throe  of  these  nine  returns  were  invalid  and  could  not  b<i 

used.     These  three  responsies  were  incomplete.     A  curriculum  outline  for 

technical  institutes  was  prepared  which  included  any  item  chat  was 

answered  in  the  same  way  by  at  least  75%  of  the  respondents.     (Refer  to 
♦  . 

Appendix  F. )  .  .  , 

Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools 

Out  of  fifteen  area  vocational- technical  schools  surveyed,  four 
retuKns  were  received.     Two  of  these  four  returns  were  invalid,  and  could 
not  be  used.     These  two  are  no  longer  in  operation  because  of  a  loss  of 
funding.     A  curriculum  outline  for  area  vocational -technical  schools  was 
prepared  which  included  any  Item  that  was  answered  in  the  same  way  by  at 
least  75%  of  the  respondents.    <Refer  to  Appendix  G.) 


Additional  Course  Content  . 

 ■  >  —  \  - 

The  questionnaire  included  an  "Other"  category  following  each 

course  which  gave  the  recipient  an  opportunity  to  indicate  additional 
course  content  not  specifically  covered  by  the  questionnaire.    Table  6 
on  the  following  page  lists  the  results  of\additional  course  concent 
indicated  by  the  respondents..   Thirty-seven  and  one-half  percent  of  the 
schools  no  longer  teach  ^he  use  of  the  slide  rule  in  their  introductory 
courses;  instead  they  indicated  chey  cover  calculator  operations. 
•/\niplif  ier  applications  are  covered  in  the  D-C  and  A-jfc  theory  courses  by 
8.33%  of  the  respondents.    Motors  cind  power  distribution  is  taught  in 
the  advanced  D-C  an<i  A-C,  theory  courses  by  the  same  8.33%  of  the  respon- 
dents.    Thirty- three  and  one-third  percent  include  basic  programming  in 
their  eomputer  programming  courses.     In  the  pulse  and  digital  circuits 
courses  8.33%  cover  digital  voltmeters  aj;id  frequency  co;unter».  "  Sixteen 
and  twovthirds  perccntVteach  differential  amplifiers,  operational 
amplifiers,  and  phase  ioi4  loops  in  the  electronic  circuits  courses. 
Under  the  fabrication  techniques  12*5%,  t6ach  electrical  safety,  co.des 
and  Jaws,  and  soldering.    Fluids,  radiation,  and'electron  physics  is. 
taught  in  th6  physics  courses  by  16, 66%  of  the  respondents.    Twelve  and 

s 

one-half  percent  teach  cellular  and  chiemistry  for  BMETs  in  their  chem- 
istry  courses.     Under  medical  term^nofogy  8.33%  teach  electromedical* 
terminology  and  clinical  and  mycological  microbiology.     Sixtcc^n  and  t^wo- 
tliirds  percent  cover  blood  and  lymph  under  their  anatomy  and  physiology 
coui^ses.     Finally,  in  the  structure  and  'fiSnctions  of,  8.33%  include 
nursing  biology.  ^  , 
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Additional  Course*  Content    %  • 

.      ..  ■         ■  TABLE  6        '                           '   ;        •        ■  .' 

COLLEQ'S.  CC  ^/    TI      '  AVtS         Z   '.    .       "  « 

3  ;  2         4                 37,5Z  Use  of  Calc\ilators 

2.  8.33%  Amplifier  Appl  ications 

1    .  1                             8.33%  Motors  and  Power  Dls^r l^|ition  *  - 

4  2  2  -             .  33. 337,  Basic  Programming  , 


l<   .     1      •  8.337a      Digital  Volt  Meters  •  Frequency 

Counters  .  % 


-16.667.      Differential  Arnp.Ilflers  Operational 
Amplifiers  and  Phase -Lock  Loops 

12. 5Z       I' le^ctricral  Safetlr,  Codes  and  Laws; 
Soldering     \'-  j 

2   ^  16.667.     't'luids,  Radia<!^ap  and  lUectron  ■ 

/  ^  Physics  . .  * 

•  ■     '.        '  ^ 

2  12. 5Z        Cellular^  Chemistry  for  liMCT/s  ^ 

2  8. 337*   ,  Elcctramedical  Tcrjnln6lx>^",y, 

Clinical  and  Mycologlcal  Jrlicco- 
biology  ,  • 

2  1^.667.      lilood  a  ltd  lymph 

1         .1  8.3^7*.     Nursing  Biology 


.  .  CONCEUSIONS  AND.  RECOMMENDATIONS'; 

.  ;  '     ^   '  V-':  ■ 

^  .         It  was*  found  tl^at' all  courses  in  a  BMET  progratJi  could  be  clas- 
sified into  ^our  categories :    only 'for  BMET,  shared  t^^e^^tcail  <^ 
shared  allied  health,  and  relateji^  studies .    The  low  percentage  of 
re,sponses  indicating  courses  oinly<sfor  BMET  is  duef'tt)  the  fact  that  it  is 
less^^xp^nsive  to  use  courses  a^>^^ady\4n  operation  in  skxx  electronics 
department  rather  than  to  establish. an  entirely  new  course  title  feo 
teach  the  same'" material.    However,  this  researcher  recommends  that  as 
many  .courses  as  possible  be  identified  with  a  BE  prefix.    This  would'  « 
allow  the  courses  to  be  structured  with  the  eThp)J>£rs^'s  placed  on  the  . 
'specialized  nature  of  the  Biomedical  Equipme;nt  Technician's  field. 

One  trend  was  perceived  by  reviewing  the^^ compiled  data.    This  ' 

-r         ■  ■   ,  y\       ■  ■     -.■     /  . 

researcher  feels  that  more  schools  should  includ9r^^t^2^Cast  one  cours^e  "In 

chemistry  in  their  curriculum.     The  reason  for  this  is  the  increasingly 

'  ■ ■  .  •  ■  V '  , .       .     *     ■  .  ' 

wide  spread  use  of,  electronics  iti  the  measttKement  and  recording  of 
chemical  parameters.    Before^  a  technician  is  capable  of  maintaining  a 


piece  of . electronic  equipment,  he  must  understand  the  principles  of 
operation  of  that^piece  of  eqiiiprtient. 

The  quest ionnaire^used' was  de/icient  in  two  afeas.    A  category; 
to  elicit'  responses  in  regard  to;  th'^  coveijr&ge  of  electrical  safety  should 


have  been  included.    Electrical  safety  in  the  hospital  is  one  prime 
reason  for  the  existence  of  a  BMEt  Department  in  the  hospital.  Also, 


the  question  of  malpractice  should  be  included  ih  the  curriculum  of  a 
BMET  program.     One  school  indicated  it  req(uires  its  studertts  to  obtain 

malpractice  ^.asurance  as  part  of  their  clinical  experience.     Other  than 

■  ■    ■  ».  ■   .         -  •        v'"      ■  .  • 

these  two  areas  the  instrument  was  very  satisfaictory,  , 

••  •     ■     ■  *.■  ■  ...  ■  . 

Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools  . 

This  researcher  feels  that  the  responses  from  area  vocational- 
technical*  schools  were  so«  few'  that  no  recommendations  regarding  area 
vocational-technical  schools  -can  be  made.     It  is  recommended  that  area 
-vocational-technical  schools  replicate  this  section  or) the  study  to 
ascertaiii  the  future  lif  a  biomedical  equipment  program  at  this  level. 


Technical  Institutes 

I  :  


[t^  is 


It:  is  recommended  that  technical  institutes  identify  more  of 

their  technical  courses  as  separate  from  their  general  electronics 

-     .•  •   ■  ■  ■  * 

courses,  where  feasible.    Ttjis  would  allow  the  courses  to  be  structured 

1  ■  ■  . '      ,  » 

SO  that  more  emphasis  might  be  placed  on  the  specialized!  natui^e  of  the 
Biomedical  Equipment  Technician' s  fields     It  is  further  recommended  that 
technical  institutes  use  the  results  of  this  study  to  fe-evaluate  their 
programs  to . include  at  least  one  chemistry  course  and  also  include  or 
make  Jlprov  is  ions  for  at  least  one  quarter  of  clinical  experience  for 
thei^f  .Students.     Forty-one  and  two -thirds  percent  of  the  I  total  sample 
indicated  they  were  teaching  at  least  one  chemistry  course..  This 
researcher  feels  that  this  is  a  significant  perc  and  justifies  the 

inclusion  of  a  chemistry  course  in  eacTi  BMET  program.     Fifty  percent  of  ^ 

■  \ 

the  tot£^l  sample  surveyed  indicated  they  required  less-than  six  months 
clinical  experience.    This  researcher  believes  that  the  clinical  experi- 
enqe  will  enabile  the  student  to  be  exposed  to  a  wider  variety  of 

■  ■■■■  /       •  ■ 


equipment  than  the  school  could  af£ord  to  providp*  • 

Community  Colleges 

It  is  tecommended  that  community  colleges.,  use  the  results  of  this 
st™M^  re-evaluate  the  course  content  in  their  BMET  program.  Th^ 
weakest  part  of  the- program  appears  to  be  the.  fact  that  only  28.6%  of 
•the  community  colleges  surveyed  require  any  type  of  computer  programming. 
This  researcher  feels  that  with  the  increased  use  df^ computer-aided 
research,  as  well  as  computer-aided  patient  care,  more  emphasis  should 
be  placed  on  computer  programming  axid-  maintenance  at  the  community  . 


college  level. 

The  strong  point  of  the  community  college  BMET  program  is  the 
fact  that  71.43%  of  the  sample^^iy^^v^^d  required  clinical  experience* 

•     It  is  further  recommende^  that  , more  of  the  shared  technical 
courses,  especially  the  electronics  courses,  be  identified  as  only  for 
BMET.     The  reason  for  this  'is  to  separate  the  biomedical  equipment 
technology  program  from  the  electronics  program.  • 

Four  Year  Colleges      »  *, 

'   ^tt  is  recommend  eld  that  those  colleges  not  offering  or  requiring 

»        .  ■ 

at  least. one  chemistty  course  include  chemistry  in  their  program^  for 
the  same  reason  it  should  be  required  in  the  technical  institutes  as 
stated  previously.  . 

....        '      ■■  •  . 
*      .    \  ■  .     ^  •  ' 

Overall  Recommendations  • 

This  researcher  cannot  conclude  that  since  only  37.57o  of  the 

sample  offer  chemistry^^  all  schools  should  drop  their  chemistry  require- 

ment.     On  the  contrary,  more  schools  should  include  chemistry  in  their 


prpgrams.  ^JPne  Bi6medical  Equipment  Technician  must  understand  the        •  > 
chemical  processes  that  tfte  equipment^he  is  operating  and  maintaining  is* 
reanalyzing  and  recording.    Also,  this  researcher  recommends  that  mor$ 
schools  require  a  period  of  clinical  experience.    The  Engineer's  Council 
for  Professional  Development  (ECPD)  has  recommended  that  BMET  program^  • 
include  a  period  of  clinical,  internship  or  a  cooperative  program  between 
the  schools  and  the  hospital.     (Malone,  1975:17)      .  ^ 

Finally,  it  is  recommended  and  hoped  that  this  study  will 
generate  further  research  and  replication  so  that  more  information  will 
^become  available  in  the  very  important  field  of  biomedical  equipment 
technology. 


r 
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•  ^''^'V^^vV     C"olle|2;ej  and  Uuivea?i;.itJ.es-Northeagt  . 

1.     Vermont  Technical  Collc^'ie^ 

Ranriolph  Center,  Vcrino.nt  05001 

Kev;  York  Institute  .oi'  TcchnolOfry 

Old^  V/csLbur;,',  L.I.,  Mev;  ^:'ork  II568 

Liiicol:;  College*  Nortlicaijtern.  University 
-iuO  iIuntin/j:ton  Avcnvic' 
Eocton,  MacsachuGcttG  02115 

.    Coll*  if'o  r.  >v  id  'i:  il  vc  r  g  if.  i  b  n So\ 1 1)  to  a i; 

•1.     Cb.and::-  Tcacliinr  Hospital 
l-nivorGity  o;.'  rloridu 
^iaincsville,  i^'lorida  3260I 

5.     I'niverGity  of  Virp:inia 

School  of  En/^ineerintj  and  Applied  Science 
P>ox  ?27  Medical  Center 
Ghurlotte,  Virginia  2290I. 

\'.    n^r/ional  'i'cclinical  Institute 
Univercity  uf  Alai^arua  ■ 
J        1019  7th  Avenue  Couth 
^  ^     BLrrnitujham,  Alabama  :i5233 

CoIlo,:e.^  and  'niversltieG-Mid-Aincr'ica 

7.    :'.ei;ipfiia  State  University 
i-'cinphio,  'i-'enneccec.  j8l52 

b.    .yichael  J.  OVenc  Techrilcal  Collef^e         *  ' 
perry sbur^S  Ohio  H355I 

9.    Kctterinf:  Coliof>:e  of  Medical  /jrta 
Vf^'f  Goutliern  Boulevard 
Kettering,  Oliio  ^j5^^29 


^^0 


ColleF>eG  and  UnivorsitioS'-Northv/e j t 


10. '    University  of  Minnesota. 

MirmeajJolic,  Min^iesota 

11.  Milwaukee  School  of  Engineering 
10??5  N.  Milwaukee  Street 
Milwaukee,  Wisconsin  532ar 

12.  .  Srovm  Institute 

^123  East  Lake  Street 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55U0C 

Collcf^ec  and  Universities-Southwest 

13.  University  of  Tlew  Mexico 

Medical  Enr;incorinr  mooXmoLoi^f  Program 
/abuquerque,  r^Qw  Mexico  87IOG 

iJi.    .-unarillo  Colleee  "  ^ 

Box  hhl  .  * 

Ainarillo,  Texas  79105 

15.    Golden"  V/e^'T;  College 

l^yitJf  Golden  V/est  Street 

lir.ntinotoT:  Beach,.  California    ygohy  . 

Co^L^-^uul  ty  Collc-^es^rjortlieast 

l-C.    Cartons ville  Community  Colle^^e 
dOO  S.  r<olli:L3  I-!oad  .  ,    ,  . 
Cartonsville ,  Maryland  212:!b 

17.  Jpi*in;rield  Jocunical  Conmui.ity'  College 
/vrrr.ory  S'iuare 

Sprim; field,  Mas.:ach\icetts    GII05  . 

18.  y.or.roe  Coi;xK;nlty  Colle/':e 
1000  East  Ifcnricbte  Road 
r:ocheslcr, ' ::cv;  York  lJ;C;?3 

Co^:;nnu^y  CollG^^os-noutlicast  ' 

19.  viainl-Dado  .Tuniox-  Collef];e 
X 1  -;80  :i .  W .  -■  2 71:h  Av(-nue 
riuir.i,    'lor Ida  3;>'-^17 

r/fj.     ^^cu:£ftrd  Comunity  Collepie 
\^-^coa,  Florida  32^22 


'21.    "^'aulkucr  State  Juriipr  College'  * 
Bay  Miuctte,  ^Uabama 

.    Co;nff at nity  Colic r,es Icf  - A;nc r i q a  * 

 •       •  •  ■  »  , 

2*2.    Cha'tj;|'anooga  State  technical  Co^e^o 
i^50l  Ainnlcola  ITighv/ay       ■/  '  ** 
Chabtanoo;^a,  Tennessee  37^^06 

'■    ■  '    '      •  '  ' 
Schoolcrail'  Collece '   ./  " 
I'di'OO  iiaQ^erty  Road    ,   ;  ^ 
,  ..'  Livonia,  lUcrdgan    ^8151'  . 

2}f .    Oliclby  State  Coinrjiuhlty  Collef;o 
f'icinphic,  Tennessee    '  -  - 

Con:::ua)i1-.y  CollO":0S"Nbr-';liWe3i'. 

2U.     Portlatid  Comumity  Colle^-e 
:\.\\.  Porter  Street 
.    L'ortland,  Ore^'on  97201 

26.    Spokane  Community  College 
E.  3^^03  I^lsslon  Avenue 
Spokane,  Washin^^ton    yy2(52  . 

.r/.  ^  :.:ilv/aukee  Area  Teermieal  Colle^-e 
I0I5  iJorth  Dixth  Street 
>:ilv/aiJ^ee,  V/ii;eonsin  ,5^203 

Conu^mni :-.y  Golle.  :er:-So'..t jiv/ect 

■28,     -irossiaont  College 

'AiOO  Grossmont  Colle:^e  Drive 
El  Cajon,  California    9'2020  ^' 

29.  Los  /u^igeles  Valley  College 
'iSOO  Fiiltori  Avenue 

Van  Nir/G,  Caliror!i:;a  91^01 

30.  Ti.lsa  Junior  Collei.:e 
Veiith  and  Bostoii 
:'ul;.:a,  Oklaliuma  .7^^119  ■ 

reehnieal  Inc;^iti;i>eS"tJortheast 

'X.  '-rarj^lin  l?.sfclt/ute 
'0.  Borkoloy  Street 
Boston, '  Masrjueli-.setts  02116 

♦2.     Salem  Counhy  Technical  institute 
;\0*  Box  ^J51 

I'onns  Grove,  llcv;  Jersey  68069 


1  • 


Vi,    Urdpn  Coiiu.ty  Technical  rnsi;iti^tc 
1776  Paritan  Road  : 
Scotch-  Plains,  Ifov/  Jersey    O7076'  , 

Technical  inGtibiltes-Southeast 

'^M .    ][a:;'wood  Teclmical  Institute      '  ' 
Box  h57  ■■    ,  :  ^ 

Cl;V'dc,  North  Carolina    28721/      •/  . 

"S.    r.lclmiond -Technical  Institute 
i^.ox  lliiB  •  ■  • 

Hamlet,  Uortli  Caroliiia  283^5 

Qatav/ba  Valley  Technical  Institute 

:[ii:hvifay  CU-70-321 

.llickcu:;^,  fidrth  Carolina  280OI 

?e.ch.nxcal  1  ngtiti^tes-Kid-Arrierica 

57.    otute  Technical  Institute  at  r.emphis 
■5983  Kacon  Cove 
...  Mcir.phiG,  Tennesaee  3813^ 

^8.    V.hito  U'^ter  Vodmical  Institute 

710  iiort]iv;e;:t  ;^i-.h  Street  ■  * 
iVichiuond,  Indiana  ^737!+ 

'/).    \\t\ltQ  River  Valley  Technical  Institute- 
i-'^t'.  1  ratmlin  Sj;reet'* 
■>jlur:;bu 3,  •  Indiana  ^7'^01 

TccVi>- 1  C'll  ].nr;t.ituto:u-:Jorthv/est 

•'tw.    V.v*/torn- V/icconci:.  Tcciinical  'institute 
;.-:th  and  Cjtre-otz 
...'.Jrosse,  V/iGConslri 

^1.     '''orost  Park  Toclmlcul  ConinMi.ity  Colle/'io  '# 
'3<*q0  uaJ:3and  Ave^nio 
St.'  Louis 5,  Hissouri  o>'110 

U:i ,     ;<atoc  Vocational- Technical  I  nsti  ''.utc 
1101  South  Yakiina  Avenue  ... 
V.acoma,  V/aslvi'.ujton  9*Si40> 
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Technical  Institutes-Southwest 

43,    Texas  Statue  Technical  Institute 
Waco,  Texas    76705       ,  \ 


44.  The  Technical  Institute  Oklahoma  State  University 
900  N.  Portland     ,  \  .  \     '  ^  ' 
Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma  "\ 

^  ■ 

45.  Utah  Technical  College       Salt  Lake 
4600  S.  Redwood  Road  ' 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84107 

. Area  Vocational-Technical  Schools-Northeast 

46.  \ncw  Hampshire  Vocational-Technical  College 

Milan  Road  »  ;^ 

Berlin,  New  Hampshire    03570  ' 

47.  Central  Maine  Vocational-Technical  Institute. 
1250  Turner  Street  9 
Auburn,  Maine    04210  ^ 

48.  '   E.  C.  Goodwin  Regional  Vocational-Technical  School 

7^5  Slater  Road  -  ' 

New  Britain*,  Connecticut  06053 

Area  Vocational -Technical  Schools-S^theas  t 

.49.    Walker  County  Area  Vocat.ional -Technical  School 
Meadow  Lane  Drive 
Rock  Springs,  Georgia  30739 

50.  Ben  Hill-Irwin  Vocational-Technical  School 
P.O.  Box  2  ;  ' 

Ocilla,  Georgia    3L774.  •  •  . 

51.  Thomas  Area  Vocational -Technical  School 
Thomasvil^e,  Georgia  31792 

Area  Vocational -Technical  Schools -Mid -America 

in  Technical  School  "^tl^ 


52.  Frankl 
.  2020  Iowa. Street 

.Joplin,  Missouri  64801 

53.  Scmo  Trade-Technical  Institute 
200  Pine  Street 

Sikestdn.  Missouri  63801 


54.     Baton  Rouge  Vocational-Technical  School 
3400  Winbourne  Avenue 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana  '70805 


^4- 


Area  Vocational ^Technical  Schools -Northwest 
 ^-  , —  ■  ■  


55#    916  Area  Vocational -Techltiical  Institute 
'  ^         '  Vfliite  Bear  Lake,  Minnesota 

56.  -Black  Hills  Area  Vocational -Technical  School 
.           "        1200  44th  Street 

Rapid  South  Dakota  .  57701 

f        ■  .'  .  _  ■    •  ■ 

57.  Area  One  Vocational -Tc|^hnical  School 

Box  400  ^  f'         '  '  _  ^ 

^  Calmar,  Iowa    52132     /  ,  ^ 


Area  Vi>cational-Tigchnical  Schools-Southwest 


5S4|y!olorad£j.  Electronics  Technical  College 
piii  Manitou  Avenue  . 
.    .  Maniti^u  Springs,  Colorado  80829 

.       .  >?>    Albuqii(54rqv»e  Teehnit^^il -Vocational  Institute 

^       323  Budti^l, Vista ^  S.;  E. 
^  V        ;    Albuc^ucrquii,  New  Mexico    '87106  - 


..^  /,60^  •"'O.^T.  Auiry  , 


AVea  Vocational -Technical  Center 


*      Enid,  Oklahptna  73701 


GEOGRAPHICAL  AREAS 


Northeast 


Northwest 


Maine 

New  York- 

New  Jersey* 

Pennsylvania 

Vennont  * 

Connecticut 

New;  Hampshire 

Delaware 

Maryland 

Mas  s  ac  bus  e  1 1 s 

Rhode  Island 

Southeast 

West  Virginia 
Virginia^ 
North  Car;plina 
South  Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida  • 
Alabama 

-Southwest 

California 

Utah 

Arizona 

New  Mexico, 
ColoTado 
Nevada  : 


Washington 

Montana 

Oregon 

Missouri 

Idaho 

Wymoning 

Nebraska 

North  I>ak6ta 

South  Dakota 

l^pwa 

Minnesota 
Wisconsin 

Mid -America'  > 

Michigan 
Illinois 
Indiana 
Ohlo'^^  ■ 
Kentue^y^ 
Tennessee 
Mississippi 
Arkansas 
Louisiana^ 


A 


/- 


State  Technical  Institute  QtMempK^ 

r  ■    ,  August  20,^975  ^ 


Dear  Sir:  '  ^ 

I  am  undertaking  a  study  to  determine  the  course  coittent  of  Bio- 
M^dical  Equipment  Technician  Tfaining  Programs  in  the  United  States. 
This  study  should  prove  useful  to /existing  as  well  as  future  BMLilT 
programs  by  providiiig  information  which  may  set  guidelines  in  future 
curriculum  developmeift  in  bio-medical  equipment  technology; 

Some  of  the  information  needed  in  the  study  can  be  provided  by  you,  , 
I  cffCi  enclosing  a  questionnaire  designed  to  collect  data  on  tl;ie  course 
content  of  bio-medical  equipment  technician  training,     I  would  appreciate 
it  very  much  if  you  would  ccfmplete  the  form.     Since  further  york  on  the 
•study  must  await  your  ref>ly,  1  would  appreciate  haying  the  form  returned 
bc-fore  September  15,  1975.    A  stamped^  self  addressed  return  envelope  is 
included  for  your  convenience,    /  ' 

'  '  .  .      V   "  / 

Tliank  you  for  your  cobper^ion.  | 

»  ■  ■ 

Sincerely  yours, 
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.  CURiUCULUM  OUTLINE 
The  following  is  a  recommended  curriculum  outline  for  a  Bio- 
medical Equipment  Technology  Program  at  the  Four  Year  College  level. 
Only  for  BMET  '  . 

Introduction  to  Biomedical  Engineering  Technology. 

A.  .  Basic  test  equipment^  VOM,  VTVM,  and  Oscilloscope. 

B.  Calculator  Operations. 

C.  Basic  D-C  Circuits. 

D.  Resistor  color  code  and  passive  devices.  « 
II.     Biomedical  Instrumentation.  ^ 

A.  Measuring  Principles. 

B.  'Hie  measurement,  recording  and  displaying  of  piiysical, 
physiological,  chemical,  and  cleptrical  parameters. 

1.  Electronic  counters. 

2.  DigjLtal  devices. 

3.  Amplifiers.         •  * 

4.  Oscilloscope. 

5.  Plotters. 

6.  Signal  generators, 

III.     Biomedical  Instrumentation  Measuring  Principles  I[. 

A.  Tranducers. 

B.  Equipment  and  techniques  used  for  measurements  of 
physical,  physiological,  and  chemical  parameters. 

C.  Automatic  and ''remote  monitoring  systems. 

iV.     Clinical  experience.  • 
A.    At  least'  six  months. 


Shared  Technical  Coursed 


I, 
-1^ 


D-C  and  A-C  Circuits, 


A.  Basic  Direct  Current  apd.  Alternattng  Current  Circuits, 

B.  To  include  the  study  oi::   \  ,        .  ^ 


1.  Current. 

2.  Voltage. 

3.  Resistance* 

4.  Ohm's  Law. 

5.  Magnetic  fields. 
6»  Circuit  theorems. 

II,    Advanced  D-C  and  A-C  Thcor%. 


7.  '  D-G  and  A-C  generators, 
8. .  ^^Indilctance. 
9^  Capacitance. 

10.  Reactance. 

11.  Impedance  networks. 

12.  .Transformers. 


A.     Oetailcd  treatment  of  circuit  theory  including: 

1.  D-C  and  A-C  circuita     .4.     Network  theorems. 

2.  Impedance.       *  5. 

3.  Resonance.       -  6. 


Ill,     Computer  Programming. 

A.  Basic, 

B.  Fortran. 


Circuit  modeling  .concepts. 
Electric  amd  magnecic 
fields.  , 


IV.    Computer  Circuits. 

A.  Pulse  and  Digital  circuits. 

B.  Computer  syste)iis. 

1.  Programming. 

2.  I'abrication  and  design, 

V.     Electronic  Devices, 

A.     Solid  state  devices. 
ws5>  1..  Bipolar  transistors^.  / 

2.     Field  Effect  transistors. 
*  *        B..    Diacs,  Triacs  and  SCR's. 

-     C.     Dif ftxrential  amplifiers>  op-amps,  and  IC's,* 

VI.     Electronic  Circuits.  -  " 

A.  Fawor  suppliep.  \  -  * 

B.  /\mplifiers,  class'^^AV.  ' 

C.  Untuned  voltage  and  power  amplifiers* 
'          D.  Tuned  voltage  and  power  amplifiers, 

J      El  Direct  coupled  amplifiers, 

i    *  F.  Transformer  coupled  amplifiers. 

G.  R-C  coupled  amplifiers.  '    ^        .  • 

M.  Oscillators.,  ^  '  ' 

I.-  Feedback^ampliflers.. 


.    VII.     Fabrication  Tecbriiques,       -       .     ■         .  .  • 

•  '■  ■  • 

A.  Laboratory  practices.  ^ 

B.  'Printed  circuit  fabrication.  *. 

VIII.     Physics,  ^  ,j  .\ 

A%    Physics  of  mechanics, 
i  a.-    Pliysics  of  heat,  ligh^t,  and  nuclear  energy. 

C.  Physics  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Shared  Allied  Health  •  ^ 

I.     Cliemistry.  '  ' 

A.  General.  ^ 

B.  liio-chemistry,  .  .  • 

II.     Anat;orvv  and  Physiology.  i. 

1  •  ■  ■•  ■ 

A.     ilie  structures  and  functions  ofj 

1.  Human  cells.  7.  Respiratdry. 

2.  Tissueis  and  organs.        8.  Excetory. 

3?     Skeletal.        '  .9.     Dige-stive,  ^ 

4;     Muscular.  10.  Mindocrinc. 

5.     Circulatory.  11.     Reproductive  sysiem. 

6^  .Xurvous. 

KclaLVd  Studios  ■    '       ,     '  * 
 \  

*      I.     .Mathematics.       "  ' 

A.  liasic  algebraic  manipulations. 

1.  l-xponcnts.  5.     TPie  right:  trian^;].c. 

2.  Radicals.  6.     Trif^oaon.etric  applications. 

3.  -  Complex  numbers.  7.     Basic  vector  algci^ra. 
*   .              A.     Linear  equations 

with  determinants. 

B.  Advanced  algeb'raic  tehcniqucs. 

1.  Binomial  "theorems. 

2.  Advanced  trigonometric  functions.  ^ 

3.  Analytical  geometry. 

4.  Differential  calculus.  ' 

5.  Integral  calculus. 

■  ) 

11.     L'nglish.  .  ^ 


A.  Composition. 

B.  Techni^cal  report  writing. 


CURRICULUM  OUTLINff 


The  following  is  a  recommeaded  curricbluni  outline  for  a  Bio- 
'.?.edicial  EquipThent  Technology  Program  at  the.  Coniniunity  College  level. 
Onlv  foi-  liMFT  '    '.  '  ^  •  . 


1    •       '  Int  roduc  tiuii  ^o  biomedical  Engineering  Technology. 

A.  Basic   test  equipment,  VOM,  VTVN,  and  Oscilloscope. 

B.  Calculator  Operation. 

C.  Basic  D-C  circuits. 

D.  Resistor  color  code  and  passive  devices. 


•II.  fftiomedical  Instrumentation.  '  ^ 

A.  Measuring  principles.  * 

1^.     The  measurement:,  recording  and  displayiuui  uf- 

physical,  physiological,  chemical,  and  electrical 
parane  ters.  '  . 

1.  Electronic  counters. 

2.  Digital  devices.  '  ,   \ 

3.  An;plif iers.     ^  \  . 

4.  Oscilloscope.  ,  . 

5.  Signal  generators.  ^ 

»II«  Biomedical  Instrumentat ion.  Measuring  Principles  II. 

^T;     Transducers.  ^ 

B.  .     EquLpmcnt  and  techaiques  used  for  moasurtMnVnt s  of 

physical,  physiological,  and  chemical  pbranetcrt;. 

C.  Automatic  and  remote  monitoring  systems.. 

IV.     ."    .c:l>nicnl  expcrien^V. 

A.     At  least  tltree  months. 


Snared  Technical  Courses  •  ..... 

' "  '      ■  ■       -  ■  '  1^ 

I.        D-C  and  A-C  Circuits.  ,  .  ' 

A.  Basic  Direct  Current  and  Alcetjia ting  CMrrent  c'ircui 

B.  To  include  the  study  of:  '  * 

1.  Current.  7.  D-C  and  A-C  generators. 

2.  Voltage.  8;  Inductance. 

3.  Resistance.  9.  Capacitance^ 
A.  Olim's  l.aw.  10^  Reactance. 

5.  Circuit  theorms.     11.     Inipcdance  networks. 

6.  Magnetic  fields.     12.  Transformers. 

II.         Advanced  and  'A-C  Theory. 

a'!**  [)etailed  treatn:cnt  of  circuits  tlu»(?ry  including: 
.    ^        1.     fJ-^'   and  A-C  circuits    4.     Network  MiCorms, 

2.  impedance.        -  3.,     I::icciric  and  !;:a);.u-tie 

3.  Resonance.  .        *  fields.  ^ 

iil.        ror..puter  Program.Tii ng.  •  * 
A.     Fortran.         •  . 
IV.        Co:nputer  Circuits. 

A.     I'ulsc  and  Digital  circuits.^ 
V.         Electronic  Devices. 

A.     Solid  state  ^evice^. 

1.  *    Bipolar  transistors.  - 

2.  Field  Fffect  transistors. 
P>.     Diacs,   triacs,  and  SCR's, 

C .  "  Di  f  fercnt  ial 'a:npl  i  f  iers  ,  op-anipy,  and  IC's;. 

v'l.         i:lec  ironic  Circuits.  '  • 

A.     Power  supplies. 
-    ii.     Amplifiers,  class  "A**."/ 

C.  L^ntuned  voltage  and  -povler  amplifiers.  , 

D.  Tuned  voltage  and  power  amplifiers.  ^ 
Direct  coupled  amplifiers.  ) 

F.  Tranafonfier  coupled  amp l^kfiers.' 

C.  R-C  coupled  anipiifiers. 

!1.  Osc  i  llators. 

r.  Feedback  amplifiers. 


VII. 


Fabrlc9tioii  Teclvniqucs. 


A,     [.aboratory  practices.* 

H.     Printed  circuit  fabrication. 


VIII.  Physics. 


A.     Physics  of  mechanic^. 

l^iysics.  of  heat ,  light,  and  nuclear  energyl 
(!.     Pliysics  of  elcctrrlcity  artd  ma^netij5m. 


Sliared  Allied  Hoal  tli 


I.  Chemistry. 

^       A.     General  chcniist-ry.  ^  ^  ^ 

II.*     AnaCuniv  aqj  PhysioloJ;y.  *      •  *• 


^                   A..     T!ie,  siructurcs  and  functions  of: 

1.  Ihiiu.in  cells.  7.  Respiratory. 

2.  Tissues  and  orga^^rs.     8.  liixoc'etory . 

3.  Skeletal.  I  9.  Di^^estive. 
.  Mil  scfN  1  a  r .  *     10.  ndoc  r  i  ne . 

5.  Nervous.  II.  Rcprovluc  I  ive  HViJLv'm; 

4  ^  b.  Circulat()i?y 

K?latfu  Studies                            '  .  »  • 


•  I .        Maiheo:ai:4.cs/  ^  -      ,    '  ' 

A.     liaj^ic  algebraic  manipulations, 

y                   '1'.  ,  Kxpononts.  '   5.  The  ri^lu  trian^^le. 

2.     Radicals.  ■  ^  6.  Trigonometric  applications 

3p     Ctinipiex  nunfHuTs.  7.  Basic  ye.ctur  al).;obra. 
^^4.     Linear  eq\iaiions  ^'      .  . 

w ilh  dc tc-rminants. 


LI .  i.ii>;lish.,^ 


A.     Composit  ion. 

H.     Technical  ropprt  writing. 
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,   ■■      ^  yURRICULUM  (iLTLTNf:  ".  : 

.  .  Tlie,  following  is  a  rocoiv.inendcd  curriculum  ■  oucline  for  a  lUo- 

•nodical  Kquipmont:  Tcchnoiogy  Progr;am  at  the  Technical  Institute-  level, 

rntroductron  Lo  I) iornedica  1  Engineering  Technology. 

A.  iUisic   test  equipment,  .VOM,  VTVM,  and  Osc  iHo-Jcope. 

B.  Calculacor  Operation..'     .          .•  » 

C.  Basic   D-C  circuits.  ^ 

'  D.     Resistor  color  code  ancl  piassivc  de^^ces, 

LI.     lUoraedical  Instrumentation. 

-  A.     T!ie  measuremenf,  recording*  aTid  displaying  ol  |:hysieal, 
pli  .  siological ,  clie:uical , '  and  electrical  parai-c  :  c  r;5. 
]..     Mlectronic  counters,  .  • 

2.  Digital  devices. 

3.  Amplifiers. 

4.  Oscilloscope. 

n  ■     ■  - 

ill.     IVLomedical  fn.sE rumentat ion  iMeasuring  Principles  11. 

^  A.  iransduccrs .  ■  ■ 

li.  liqui'pnieni:  and  tecaniques  used  for  mensuremenl 

/  physical,  physiological,  and  chemical  parameters. 

C.  Autoirratic  and  remote  monitoring  system^. 

(V,.    Cirnicai  experience.     ^  ' 

.      .  .    '     .  ■ 

A,^    llospi  tals. 

1,.    At  least  threu  months,  "  ••-  .  ■ 


/"  . 
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Sliarcd  Technical  Conrsos  -  . 

•     '■  ' 
D-C  :md  CircuttJi. 

A.  Basic  Direct  Current  and  .Al ternating  Current  Circuits, 
r>.    'To  include  the  study  of: 

.  .  .    1.     Current.  7/  L)-C  and  A-C  gjL'nero Li^-s.  ■ 

2.     Voltage.       '  .    ,8.  Inductance.  " ' .  " 

.3.    'Resistance.  9.  Capacitance," 

4.     C'lir-i's'  i.aw.  '10.  Reactance..  . 

^5.     circuit  theorems.   11.  Impedance  networks, 

6V    Magnfctic  fields.     12.  Transformers, 

Li.     Advanced  D-C  and  A^C  llicory. 

A.     Dcfailpd:  treatment  of  circuit  tliCory  including; 

-.Ay^l^^C.  and  A-C  circuits.  4.     Network  theor'cnis. 

2.  'lir.pcdance.    .  5.  .Circuit  ModeXinK 

3.  ilesonancc.  concept?;. 


III.     Computer  Programmiiig. 


A.  '  For  trafi. 

B.  .  p.asic-. 

CoibpuLcr  C ircui ts 


A^     :^-:lse  and-  Digital  circuits, 
li.     Con.puter  systems. 
"     L.  Progra;::min,^.•' 
^\^2.     Maintenance  and  repair. 
'3.     rabrication  and  design.^ 


r/v    Klcctronic-^"  Oevices.  '         '  . 

A:     Solid  state  devices. 

1.  !>ipolar  transistors. 

2.  Field  llffect  transistors. 
P..     .Uacs,   friacs,  and.SCR's. 

C.'.  ^  !uf forential  ampliiiera,  op-amps,  and  IC's, 

Vf .     iilectronic  Circuits.^ 
'  .  ■ .    '  ■*■■■"-** 
A.     L'owcr  supplies.'  / 
]\,     Ai.iplificrs,  class  "A". 
C.    'Untuned  voltage  and  power  amplifiers.- 
I).     'iUned  .vpltage  ,and  power  amplifiers, 
i:.     Direct  coupled  amplifiers, 
F.    'Transformer  coupled' amplifiers. 

0.  R-C  coupled  amplifiers. 
•L  oscillators. 

1.  Feedback  amplifiers. 


/'  ■ 


Vil,     Fabrication  Techniques. 

^  .  '  -       -  •■'       *  '  ^  '■  ■ 
,  A.     Laboratory  pracclces; 

B.  >^]iassis  construe  t'ion.  '     '         .  .  ^ 
Ci     Printed  circuit  fabrication.  ■  ^ 
D^    Use  of  hand  tools.     >  *  ■ 

■      X  ■  •  ■  ■  v  . 

.VLIJ:.     Physics..  "      "  ♦ 

A.-    Physics  of  "mechanics. ^ 
^      IK     PUysicS'^cff  heat,  light,  and  nuclear 'energy , 

C.  'i^hysies  of  electricity  and  magnetism. 

Shared  Allied^  Health  ' 

 ■  ^       ■  .       .         f  ^  . 

•  "1  .     Cliemlsrtry .     '  *  •      .  "  ^ 

<^     ^  '''^    ■    A.  .   C^ofK-Val  hd^ic  dieliiistr.y . 

r>:-  i>io-Medical  applications. 

I  L.     MedicaL  Tc.rmiaolo'gy.- 

A,     Medical  vocabulary. 
W.     Definitions.  -^^ 
i>.     U-lacion  ^to  anatomical  site. 

i^  ■  .     A na  t oni>'  and  1  *h >» s i o  1  ug y . , 

A.  .  Two  structures  txnd  functions  of r 
■  1.     Human  cells. 

2.  Tissues,  and  organs. 

'fi..     TiiU  struc  tuixi^.a-nd  functions  of:       :  T 

/         1.  Skeletal.  ./   6.  llkcrqtory. 

y    ,      2.  Muscular.       /  '       7.     Digestive.  v> 

^    '      3.  '  Nervous.  ■ .       8.  "i^ndocrine. 

/         -    4.  Circulatory..       •    9.     Reproductive  systo 

3.  ilesp^iratory .  .   ,  '  . 


• 
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llelatcd  Sciidics 

♦  .....  — -  c 

I.  .  Mathematics.  ■ 


A.  iiasic  algebraic  manipulations.  .    "  " 

1.  "  iZxponent.s.  ..  "  5.  The  right  triangle.  . 
2i     Radicals.  ^  6;     Trigonometric  at}plicatioas. 

3.  Complex  numbers.      7.^  Basic  vector^algebra^ 

4.  Linear  equations  _  .  ^ 
with  determinants.  * 

'«  •  'if, 

B.  Advanced  algebra^  teclfliiques.  ^ 

1^        1.     Binomial  the.qrents.  '    ^  '/ 

2.  'Advanced  trigonometric  functions. 

3.  Basic  analytical  geometry. 

4.  latroducjiion  to  ^differential  calculus... 


isn. 


('omposi  t  ion. 

'iechnical  report  writing. 


III..    Social  Studies. 

A 


C. 


IKiman  relations • 
CpnsuiKcr  t^conomics. 
Auverican  ^ovcrir:ient 
/V'lOricaa  iiistcry.  . 


V 


.CLRRICUUIM  OUTLINE  •  ^ 

The  .following  is  a  recoramendcd  curriculum  outline  for  a  iiio- 
mcd'ical  Kquipnicnt  Tecbnology  Program  at  the  Area  Vocational-Technical 
Sciib'ol  Icvt^l.  •  '* 

fur  BMKT  *       .  ■ 


1/    TnCroducCion  to  Biomedical  l^chnology.  / 

]\        "       /  ^   -  -        ■  ■ 
A.     Hasic  test  equipment,  VOM,  VTVM,  and  Oscilloscope, 

15..'  i^acis  D-C  circuits.  .  , 

ResLscor  color  c(i>de  and  passive  devices* 

ii.     liiomedical  Instrumentation  I. 

A.    Measuring  principles.        .  '  .  • 

15.     ::ca:5iir in:^  devices.  .     ■     .  ' 

*      .  C,  I^ispiayii. 

ill.     liiomedical   Instrumentation   11.  : 

A.     '1  rou]>lcs'.iootin.:;.  '     '  -  , 

ii'.'     >:aiTilunanco  and  -cervicihgt 

iiharccl   Ttfclmica]   \^>i.rsvr.  ^  ; 


J  I, 


O-i;  an,I  A-C  circuits.^  ' 

A.     ..a:nc...)ircicL  and  ATternatin;;  Current  circuits. 
Ii.     To  incliidc;   the  study, ^pf: 

'     L'.     Ctirrcut.      '  i>-C  and  A«c:  general  orb. 

2.  voiLa;^e.  7.*  Inductance. 

3. '    R.'sistiaiice.  8,.  Capacitance/. 
4y   Oi^m's  I^w.  9.  Reactance. 

Mai;rtc^*ic  fields:.     10.     Tcansf orn^ers. 

A(Jvancitd  :)-C  and  A-C  Theory. 


A.     DcLailed  Lreatn^ent  of  circuits. 

1.  i)-C  and  A^O  circuits. 

2.  Iir.pedancc. 

3.  Resonance, 

4 .  tvo  r  k  Lh  o  o  r c  m  J . 


HI.     t-loctronlc  Dc^/iccs. 
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A.  Solid  sftat6  di3Vicc\^  ' 

U     Bipolar^  transi.'itors..  ,  -  " 

2.    Pieid;4::f feet  transistors. 

B.  Vacuum  cubes.  '  ' 

C.  biaes,  triacs,  and  SCR's. 

D.  ^if ferentifil  amplifiers,  op-amps,  and  IC's. 

I:)lec  Ironic  Circuits, 

A.     iv^wor  supplies. 

i;.     Amplifiers,  class  ''A". 

C.  ^Untuned' Voltage  and  power  aniplifliers. 

D.  Tuned  vbltage^and  power  amplifiers^  ' 
K.     ')irec t  coupled  amplifiers, 

r.  TransfbnneT  coupled  amplifiers, 

(i.  K-C  coupled  amplifiers,  ^ 

li.  Oscillators. 

;I.  .  ufdback  amplifiers. 


Si.ared  Allied  4}eait:h 


Mfdical  Terminology. 

•  ■ 

A.     Medical • vocabulary. 
Hi.  L'L-'finitioas. 

Anal  .^ri  /  and  Physiology. 

A.     Tue  structures  and  junctions  of: 
]  .     tinman  colls. 
2,     TissTies  and  organs. 


iat  od  Studies 


Mathematics. 

A.     Lasic  al.',j1)raic  manipulations. 

1.     i'xponents,  4,     Linear  equarions. 

If.     Radicals,  5,     Hie  right  rrianglc. 

3.     Comp lex  mimhers..     6.-    ir i:;onometric  appi icarions. 

linglish. 

A.     'icchnical  report  writing,  * 


ER?C  .      .  ' 
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INTRODUCTION 


The  Alabama  Research  Coordinating  Unit  (RCU)  Is  an  integral  part 
of  the  Division. of  Vocational  Education  and  Community  Coll.eges,  Alabama 
State  Department  of  Edi^catlon*   The  RCU  seefts  to  Improve  vocational 
education  though  a  variety  of  actlvlttes,  with  primar'y  concentration 
1i)  the  afeas  of  research,  management  systems,  planning,  evaluation, 
manpowy  analysis,  exemplary  projects,  and  Information  dissemination. 

Functions  of  the  Alabami^U  Include:  •  * 

(1)  Development  of  a  management  Information  system  for  ^at*e 
planning  and  program  management  of  secondary,  post- 
seconi^ary,  adult  vocational  education,  and  junior  colleges. 

(2)  Compilation  of  federal  and  state  sUtlstlcal  reports  on  ^  j 
vocational  education,  •  t 

(3)  Estimation  of  statewide  supply  in6  demand  for  skilled, 
semi-skilled,  and  technical  labor.  ^ 

(4)  ^Long-range  planning  of  state-wide  vocational  education 

programs.  ->  .  ^ 

^     (5)    Curriculum  research  and  evaluation.  / 

(6)  Coordination  of  exemplary  projects  and  research 
conducted  by  local  education  agencies  and  Institutions. 

(7)  Conducting  research  In  vocational  education  and 
community  colleges.  .  ' 

(8)  Establishment  of  research  and  development  priorities. 

(9)  Assessment  of  state-wide  vocational  education  programs-. 

(10)    Implementing  and  analyzing  continuous  follow-up  of  students 
terminating  vocational  education  programs. 

To  effectively  Implement  thesf?\unct1ons  the  RCU  Is  organized  Into 
four  coordinated  sections.    The*  management  Information  section  Is 
primarily  responsible  for  developing  a  semi -automated  Information  system 
and  for  compiling  and  preparing  state  and  federal  reports.   An  overalj 
MIS  Alan  was  developed  during  FY  75  and  a  semi -automated  secondary 
student  accounting  system  was  Implemented.   Arv  Integrated  automated 
fiscal  accounting  and  teaser  accounting  system  was  developed^.  The 
automated  file  Includes  entries  on  123,000  secondary  students  and 
2,200  teachers.   ffii^liiiU  compiled  six  annual  state  and  federal  reports 
'and  five  special  federal  reports. 
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the  manpower  information  service  sectior^ has  -primary  rftsponsibil i ty 
for' analyziTig  and  projecting  supply  an^  defnand  for  selected  segments  of 
the  labor- force.   A  sv?tem  to*  assist  local  planning  was  designed  during 
FY  75  and  a  local  voc'Ational  education  informational  planning  packet  • 
was  designed  and  dev^lo|>nent  initiated.   A  number  of  specialized  lat^or 
force  studies  were  conducted  for  state  and  local  personnel. 

The  diss^ination  and  exemplary  program  section  is  responsible  . 
for  coordinating  exemplary  programs,  in  lotal  education  agencies  and     ,  _^,> 
institutions  and  for  disseminating  RCU  products>to  appropriate  clientele.: 
A  total  of  15  exemplary  programs  were  developed  and  coordinated  in  FY  75. 
These  exemplary  projects  ser^  to  initiate  innovative  progranu!  in  vOca- 
tionalv^e^atio^  throughout  the  state.    Planning  documents /pinpgiifer 
documents ,  resi^pch  resul ts ,  and  other  material s  were  ,di sseminated  to 
various  client^.  ;  "        '  i  . 

The  resea&h  and  eValoatloh  sfection  is  responsible  for  conducting 
research  and  evil uati on  activities  and  for  coordinating  research  projects 
conducted  by  otlier  individuals  or  agencies.   A  total  of  seven  research 
projects  were  conducted  or  coordinated  by  th6  RCU  on  various  vocational 
problems.   The  research^results  facilitate  significant  management 
decisions  and  program  development  activities;  ^ 

The  planning  function  is  conducted  to  coordinate  Division  planning 
'and  develop  planning  documents.   Various  planning  activities  of  the 
Division  were  coordinated  by  the  RCU.   The  RCU  was  responsible,  for  com- 
piling information  tn^veTo^iflg  the  State  Plan  for  Vocational  Education v 
and 'associated  documents. 

the  major  activities  of  the  RCU  are  presented  in  this  document  under 
nine  categories.   The  number  of  activities  preclude  detailed  descrip- 
tions; therefore,  most  of  the  presentation  is  restricted  to  a  listing 
of  activities.   The  order  of  presentation  does  not  represent  a  priori ti 
zation  of  activities.    Heither  are  the  activiti^  presented  in  Order  of 
time  Or  personnel  resources  required' for  implementatfon. 

this  report  has  be^  prepared  to  provide  the  State  Director  «f  £ 
Vocational  Education  and  Community  Colleges  and  other  interested  p!|r$oir« 
with  a  summary .txf  RCU  activities  for  FY  1975.   Additional  informa,ti<^n 
concerning  the  included  activities  may  be.obtained  from:  r   *  ^ 

,  ^       .  Dr.  Pougla$  Patterson,  Director  ' 

Research  Coordinating  Unit 

865  State  Office  Building  :  . 

Montgomery,  Alabama   36130  v 
Phone:    (205)   832-3476  / 
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ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  RCU  AdTIVITIES 


I.    LEA  PROJECTS  FUNDED  THROUGH  ANihcOORUINATED  BY  RCU 

The  Research  Coordinating  Unit  administered  funds  from  Part  D, 
Section  142(d) -of  Public  Law  90-576  to  support  and  coordinate  eleven 
exemplary  programs  in  local  school  systems  during  FY  75.   The  RCU' s 
participation  in  these  projects  included  establishing  funding  gul del  1m 
reviewing  proposals,  providing  technical  asslstjince  through  on-sitr^^ 
visits',  monitoring  fiscal  accounting,  and  reporting  to  the  U.S.  Office 
of  Education.  .  ^ 

The  following  projects  were  conducted  during  FY  75:  • 

A.  Comprehensive  placenent  Projects 

f  *  The  development  of  comprehensive  school -based 
placement  services  in  secondary  schools  was  given  priority 
in  the  use  of  exemplary  program  funds  during  FY  75.  The 
objective  of  comprehensive  placement  services  was  to  assist 
in  the  occupational  or  educational  placement  of  all  students 
exiting  the  school,  either  as  graduates  or  dropouts.  Pro- 
jectsM^pe^ developed  in  six  school  systems'which  had  been 
seTS«ed  to  represent  a  range  of  demographic  conditions. 
The  participating  systems  were: 

Greene  County  Boardjof  Educcitlon 
Shelby  County  Board' of  Education 
Coffee  County  Board  of  Education 
Mobile  Cbiihty  Board  of  Education 
f  Covington  County  Board  of  Education 

Tuscaloosa  County  Board  of  Education 

B.  Career  Education  Projects 

Exemplary  funds  were  used  to  fund  the  third  year  of 
implementatloh  of  cat'eer  education  programs  in  the  school 
systems  it  Mobile  County,  Montgomery  County,  and  Phenix 
City.    By  participating  in  exemplary  programs  for  three 
years  these  school  systems  were  able  to  achieve  significant 
re-direction  in  their  curricular  offerings  at  the  primary 
and  middle  school  levels. 

C;    Fashion  Merchandising  J 

Through  exemplary, funds  awarded  to  the  Montgomery 
County  school  system,  a  program  of  Fashion  Merchandising  . 
was  designed  and  Installed  at  the)Un1on  Street  Area 
Vocational  Center.    A  Distributive  Education  teacher  was 
'     paired  with  a  teacher  expert  in  textile  design  and  pro- 
dmctiOn  for  a  team  approach  in  the  program. 


D.   Threshold  of  Education- Re/orm-Res true turing  Agriculture 

fdr'Wjner  City  Related  Motivation  and  Accomplishment  L*^,^  ^ 
(TERRA  FIRMA)  ^  | 

Funds  were  awarded  to  the ^Anniston  City  Board  6f 
Education  to  develop  a  167  acre  farm  into  an  Agribusiness 
^^nter  for  students.   More  tWn  40  stodents  participated 
in  the  first  year  of  the  program  which  now  includes  in- 
struction in  horticulture  and  live;5tock  production. 

II.    DIVISION  PROJECTS  FUNDED  THROUGH  AND  COORDINATED  BY  RCU 

The  Research  Coot-dinating  Unit  funded  and  coordinated  five  projects 
which  were  conducted-by  units  within  the  Di,v1sion  or  Auburn  ORDU.  These 
projects  were  funded  from  Federal  C  and  D  funds.   The  RCU  (1)  assisted  in 
developing  the  proposals,  (2)  provided  technical  assistance  In  ^implemen- 
ting  and  evaluating  the  projects. J 3)  assisted  in  developing  reports  on 
the  projects  and  (4)  monitored  the  financial  accounting  process. 

The  followi(B«r' projects  were  implements  during  FY  ,^75: 

A.  Joint  Leadership  Training  Conference  for  Selecte^l  Students 
and  Advisors  of  Alabama's  Vocational  Youth  Organizations 

Conducted  by:    Program  Supervision  Branch 

One  hundred  and  twenty  persons,  representing  six 
vocational  student  organizations,  p#irtl€ip9 ted  in  the 
Joint  Leadership  Training  conference   The  conference, 

which  lasted  three  days,  was  designed  to  provide  selected 
students  with  intensive  guidance  and  iristruction  in  the 

development  of  leadership  skills. 

B.  Distriliytlve  Education  Dissemination  Project 

Conducted  by:    Distributive  Education  Service  Area 

A  consortium  of  states ,  known  as  the  Distributive 
Education  Interstate  Curriculum  Cdnsdrtium,  had  completed 
preparation  and  field  testing  of  "Learning  Activity 
Packets  for  Distributive  Education"  for  implementation 
during  the  1974-75  school  year.   The  purpose  of  the 
Distributive  Education  Dissemination  PMect  was  to 
train  a  core  of  ten  Alabama  teacher?  which  in  turn  was 
to  train  other  teachers  in  the  state-wide  implementation 
of  the  learning  packets. 


. '  ^cip(oM}  Education  F6llow-Up  Project 

J       Conducted  by:   Auburn  University  Occupational 
1/       Research  and  Development  Unit 

y         The  primary  purpose  of  the  vocational  education 

f ol iow'up  project  was  to  develop  and  implement  a  state-wide 
foll6w-u|x  system  of  all  secondary  vocational  education 
termihees  in  Alabama.   The  study  was  designed  to  prQV.ide 

.  .  current,  reliable,  and  valid  information  that  would  aid 
reporting,  Evaluation,  program  adjustment,  and  decision 
mining.  . 

):   A  Comparative  Study  of  Two  Af)proaches  ^o  the  Use 

of  the  Distributive  Education  Competency-Based  Learning 
System:    Microfiche  Versus  Conventional  Printed  Copy 

Conducted  by:    Distributive  Education  Service  Area 

This*  project  demonstrated  the^  feasibility  of  using 
microfiche  instead  of  the' conventional  printed  copy  as 
a  method  for  storing  and  using  the  Learning  Activity 
Packets  (LAP's)  which  were  developed  for  use  la 
Distributive  Educaltioa,-  A  format  for*  printing  and 
storing  LAP's  on  microfiche  was  also, developed.  The 
methods  were  demonstrated  in  five  local  Distributive 
-Education  programs  in  local  education  agencies. 

E.  The  Cbnstltutional  Convention  for  HOE  Students  ^nd 
Secondary  Teachers 

Conducted  by:    Health  Occupations  Service  Arjea 

The  primary  objective  of  this  project  was  to 
(conduct  an  organizational  meeting  for  a  state  student 
Health  Occupations  Education  organization.  The 
purpose  of  the  new  organization  Is  to  broaden  and 
enrich  the  student's  knowledge  of  careers. 

F.  Vocational -Technical  Education  Consortium  of  States 

Conducted  by:   Program  Services  Branch 

The  Division  participated  InHi  multi-state 
consortium  for  the  purpose  bf  developing  validated 
performance  based  curriculum  materials  in  a  common 
format.   Catalogues  of  performance  based  objectives 
were  developed  in  two  instructional  areas  under 
consortium  agreement  and  initiated  In  seven  other 
instructional  areas  tihrough  a  project  developed  by 
the  RCU.  / 
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G.    Evaluation  of  Vocational  Programs  at. Boys  Industrial 
School,  Birmingham     .  •        •  ^;      *  ^> 

;  Conducted  by:   A'iiburn  University  .Occupational 
Research  and  Development  Unit 


The  vocational  programs*at  the  Alabama  Boys  Industrial 
School,  Blrmii^ham,  were  analysed  In  terms  9f  teaching 
methods,  organization,  and  curricula  materials.   An  in- 
service  program  based  on  the  results  of  the  study  w^s  de^^ 
signed  and  conducted  for  the  Instructional  staff  of  the  s<jhool. 

H.    Evaluation  of  Right-to-Read  Project 

Conducted  by:   Auburn  University  Occupational 
Research  and  Development  Unit" . 

/^uburn  ORDU  personnel  evaluated  and  prespared  a  final 
report  for  an  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education  project 
\       entitled,  "Coordinating  Right-to-Read  With  Adult  Basic  / 
Education.**   The  Right-to-Read  project  functioned  in  fj^e 
'  Alabama  counties  throughout  the  1974-75  school  year. 

III.  •  PROJECTS  COfiOUCTED  BY  THE  RCU  STAFF  ' 

Projects  listed  in  this  section  are  those,wh1ch  are  primarily  con-, 
dtic^ed  and  administered  by  the  RCU.    These  projects  are  Initiated  by  the 
RCU,  Qf ten  upon  requests  from  other  units  within  the  Divisidn.  Funding 
for  such  projects  is  derived  from* the  RCU  general  operating  budget. 

A.  'Besearch  Project  to  Examine  the  Role  of  the  Loq^l .  *     *  % 

Vocational  Education  Administrator  , 

Approximately .600  questionnaires  were  mailed  to  local 

directors,  area  center  administrators,  vocational  teachers, 
superintendents,  principals,  teacher  educators  and  state 
staffs   Through  information  provided  by  these  question- 
naires, training  programs  can  be  more  accurately  geared 
to  the  development  of  competencies  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  functions  of  the  local  vocational  administrator. 

B.  A  Study  of  Experimerttal  Projects  in  Special  Post- 
Secondary  Institutions 

This  project  was  conducted  to  ascertain  the  effective- 
ness of  special  programs  conducted  through  one  two-year 
'  post-secondary  institution.    Programs  Included  in  the  study 

were:    Business  and  Office  Education,  Licensed  Practical 
.  Nurse  Training,  and  He'ilth  Occupations  Education.'  An 
analysis  was  made  of  enrollments,  completions,  placement 
rates,  and  success  on  licensing  board  exams. 


C.   A  Study  to  Deteirinine  the  Need  for  Additional  Vocational 
Education  Pro'drams  and  Facilities  in  the  Black  Belt 
Area  of  Alabama 

The  purpose  of  this  study  was  to  ascertain  the  need 
for  additional  vocational  eoucation  programs  and  facilities 
in  the  Black  Belt  of  Alabamaj.   Geographical  identification 
'    of  the  Black  Belt  Area  was  Obtained  by  identifying  the 
counties  in  the  State  which' are  associated  with  the  Black 
Belt  soils.   The  study  IpclLided  an  analysis  of  the  white 
and  non-white  populatifln  raitio,  the  number  of  reimbursed 
vocational  units,  the  pumber  of  vocational  units  requested, 
the  total  school  enrollment,  and  the  average  years  of 
education  for  persons  in  tne  identified  counties. 


IV.    PRODUCTS  PRODUCED.  BY  RCU 

The  RCU  produced  reports,  documents,  computer '-programs ,  and  publica- 
tions to  meet  federal  and  state  reporting  requirements,  inform  educators, 
and  facilitate  management  decisions.   The  RCU:    It)  produced  the  infor- 
mation, (2)  developed  the  product^,  (3)  coordinated  the  printing,  and. 
(4)  disseminated  the  products.    Following  are  RCU  accofhpl  1  shments  during 
FY  75: 


A.  Produced  and  disseminated  evaluation  report  for  JoiB^cleadership 
Training  Conference 

B.  Produced  and  disseminated  preliminary  planning  materials  for 
1Z6  school  systems 

•  ;  ■, 

C.  Prepared  Division  materials  for  departmental  brochure, 
"Alabama  Education  in  the  70's" 

D.  .  prepared  and  disseminated  FY  75  State  Plan  for  Vocational 

Education 

E.  Prepared  Federal  Statistical  Reports  and  submitted  to  U.S.O.E. 

.  F.-   Prepared  vocationafl  education  planning  packets  for  Dallas, 
Marengo,  Fayette, /Greeiie,  Sumter,  and  Marion  counties, 

G.  Prepared  annual  Descriptive  Report  and  submitted  to  U.S.O.E. 

H.  '  Prepared  Complet/ion  Report  and  submitted  to  U.S.O.E. 

I.  Prepared  State  ^tatist leal  Report  and  submitted  to  U.S.O.E. 

J .   Prepared  and  d;i ssemi nated  Vocational  Education  Facts  Report 

K.   Prepared  OverView  of  State  Plan  for  VocattOnal  Education  in 
Alabama  / 


/ 
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Prepared  four  articles  for  Careers  magazine 

Presented  paper  on  "Establishing  Research  Priorities"  at 
National  RCU  Conference 

Prepared  quarterly  report  to  Director  on  ^'Occupational 
Demand  by  Selected  Course  Offerings"  , 

Prepared  two  RCU  Semi -Annual  Reports  and  submitted  to  y..S,O.E. 

Coordinated  the  development  and  dissemination  of  seven 
student  follow-up  reports  through  OROU  at  Auburn  University 

Developed  draft  copy  of  Placement  Manual  for  Vocational 
Teachers 

Prepared  and  disseminated  Volume  I  of  the  Final  Report  for 
Fart  C  tl31(a)i  project  entitled.  "Detennl nation  of  the 
Most  Effective  Procedures  for  Implementation  of  School-  . 
Wide  Junior  High  Career  Exploratory  Experiences  and  for  the 
Placement  and  Follow-Up  of  All  Exiting  Students.  K-14" 

Edited,  produced  and  disseminated  Volume  II  of  the  Final 
RiJSrt  frSrfc  cl31(a)D  project  entitled.  "Determination 
of  the  Most  Effective  procedures  for  Implementation  of 
School-Wid^  Junior  High  career  Exploratory  Experiences 
and  for  the  Placement  and  Follow-Up  of  All  Exiting  Students. 
K-14" 

Presented  a  papetf^to  the  State  Department  of  Education  data 
pJocrssing  section  which  projected  the  Vocationa  Education 
Division's  data  processing  needs  over  the  next  five  years 

Wrote  and  developed  f iv^  major  computer  program  packages 
for  fiscal  accounting  bfficel.   These  were,  in  order  of 
completion: 

1)  FISCAL  SEARCH/EDIT  (6  main  programs .  4  sub-programs) 

These  programs  access  the  fiscal  data  and  make  necessary 
calculations 

2)  FISCAL  MASTER^ACGESS  (5  main  programs.  3  sub-programs) 

This  package  gives  rapid  access  to  several  combinations 
of  SEARCH  and  a  program  to  calculate  school  system  unit 
entitlements 

3)  ROSTER  (1  main  program) 

Batch  program  to  print  student  rosters  from  MIS,data 
<      base  to  be  sent  to  VOCED  Instructors 


4)  LBC  {Local  Board  Changes)  (2  main  programs, 
3  sub-programs) 

This  package  calculated  and  printed  74-75  fiscal 
data  on  Change  Request  Forms  to  be  sent  to  local 
school  systems 

5)  CNTRCT  (2  main  programs,  4  sub-programsi) 

1975-76  fiscal  data  will  be  utilized  to  print 
75-76  contracts  for  local  school  systems 


V.    TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  PROVIDED  |Y  RCU 

The  services  of  the  RCU  were  made  available  upon  request  to  various 
agencies  and  Individuals  from  all  program  levels  within  the  field  of 
vocational  education  and  to  other  agencies  conducting  related  programs. 
These  services  Included  providing  technical  assistance,  coordinating 
research  activities,  accumulating  Information,  and  writing  proposals. 
The  following  RCU  actlvUles  for  FY  75  fall  Into  this  category: 

A.  Assisted  In  seven  local  planning  endeavors  for  area' 
vocational  centers 

B.  Provided  Montgomery  Housing  Authority  assistance  iii 
planning  for  training  needs  survey 

C.  Participated  In  interviewing  75  LEA' s  to  identify  local 
unit  needs 

D.  Coordinafetl  the^ssessment  of  State  vocational  education 
needs  throug[h  visits  to  local  boards  of  education 

'  \  - 

E.  Conducted  manpower  demand  analysis  upon  request 

■     '.  ^ 

'  F.    Provided  technical  assistance  in  implementing  Project 
DELTA  and  AOIS  ^ 

G.    Assisted  in  the  planning  ahd  development  of  a  curriculum 
workshop  for  State  vocational  education  leaders 

H:   Coordinated  an  employer  survey  conducted  by  Montgomery 
Public  School  System 

I.    Provided  team  training  to  teams  visiting  LEA's 

A*    Reviewed  USOE  code  and  developed  suggestions  for  conversion 
V  ^    tables  for  Bureau  of  La6or  Statistics 

'    K.    Provided  technical  assistance  to  the  fiscal  office  in 
automation  of  data  base 
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L:   Provided  technical  assistance  to  division  staff  in  design 
of  data  collection  forms 

M    Assisted  In  the  development  of  adult  education  proposal 
(Public  Employees  Training  Survey) 

N.   Prepared  a  report  for  the  Data  Systems  Management  Division 
of  the  State  Finance  Department  on  "Cost  and  Use  of 
Computer  Facilities  Used  In  MIS  Development 

0.   Assisted  various  sections  In  submitting  bids  for  microfiche^ 
equipment  and  services,  visual  aid  equipment,  computer 

terminals,  etc. 

P    Evaluated  computer ^n^s  for  Northwest  Alabama  State 
Technical  College..  C^rge  Cv. Wallace  State  Comminlty^^ 
College  (Dothan).  and  Patterson  State  Technical  College 

0    Provided  technical  assistance  in  the  development  of  a  _ 
propjjsal  for  EPDA  553  State  Grant 

Vt.    IN-SERVICE  ACTIVITIES  PROVIDED  ;^ 

Staff  members  of  RCU  conducted  or  asffsjed  in  conducting  the  follow 
ing  in-service  activities  during  FY  75.  ^ 

A.  Assisted  in  conducting  Management  by  Objectives  training 
for  area  vocational  center  administrators 

B.  Assisted  in  conducting  Management  by  Objectives  training 
for. State  vocational  education  staff 

C.  Conducted  Follow-up  Data  Utilization  seminars  with  service 
area,  staff  ,  , 

0.   Assisted  in  Leadership  Development  Program  for  vocational 
administrators  -  .1' 

E.  Assisted  in  conducting  VocationaT  Guidance" Personnel 
State  Conference  ^ 

F.  Presented^ explanation  of  secondary^  student^f  lie  cw 
of  Management  Iftformation  System  (MIS)  to  8  vocational 
education  sumner  conferences  for  teachers 

G    Conducted  three  dhr  in-service  program  concerning^^^^^^^^ 
antf  program  organization  for  staff  at  Birmingham  Boys  In- 
dustrial School 
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VIII.    CONTINUING  SERVICES  OF  RCU 
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Continuing  services  are  those\ functions  which  constitute  the  founda- 
tion of  RCU  operations.    Included  in  this  category  are  sOch  activities 
as  coordination  of  exemplary  programs,  collection  and  pre^ratlon  of 
statistical  data,  reporting  to  state  and  federal  agencies,  and  dissemi- 
nation of  vocational  education  reseaWh  Information.  .This  type  of 
activity  required  a  major  portion  of\the  staff's  time  during  FY  75.  The 
following  were  the  major  continuing  activities ?conducted  during  the  past 
fiscal  year. 

A.  Developed  and  expanded  Vocational  Education  Mana^ment 
Information  System 

1)  Installed  and ;HfipiWnted  the  use  of  electronic  data 
processing  equipment  (OpScan  17,  Noftawk  1101  tape 
unit,  and  four  computer  temlnals) 

2)  Developed  con^ulier  programs \f or  Implementing  the 
system.    Si^e  Section  IV  U  for  a  listing  of  the 
primary  program  packages.  \ 

3)  Developed  secondary  vocational  student  file  ■  "■  ■ 
(123,000  students)  through  the  following  procisdures: 

a.  Developed  and  districted  backets,  containing 
9i»tilent  data  forms  arid  Instfuictlonal .manuals 
to  2r069  teachers  4  V>  ; 

b.  Pre-edited  125,000  student  data  forms 

c.  Scanned  125,000  student  d»ta  forms 

d.  Printed  and  disseminated  rosters  to  teachers 
for  updating 

B.  Developed  socio-economic  and  educational  Information  for 
local  vocational  planning  packets  to  be  used  In  state 
and  local  planning  endeavors 

\   C.    Developed  and/or  maintained  occupational  demand  Information 
and  laboR. supply  Information  based  on  most  current  data 
^    '  avallableNbr  input  into  Alabama  State  Plan,  and,  by 
^    '  special  redbest,  for  assistance  In  State  and  local  planning 
efforts.   Major  Information  sources  Include: 

1)  Bureau  of  the  Census 

2)  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  •  • 

3)  Alabama  Department  of  Industrial  Relations 

i 

4)  The  University  of  Alabama  Center  for  Business  and 
Economic  Research  jg^ 
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5)  Alabama  State  Department  of  Education 

6)  Alabama  Development  Office 

7)  Various  local  and/or  private  agencies 

D.  Coordinated  exemplary  programs  Including: 
1)  provided  assistance  In  i[)roposa1'^development 

'2)  provided  informative  evaluation  of  project  activities 

3)  monitored  disbursement  of  funds 

4)  reviewed  quarterly  and  final  reports 

5)  prepared  reports  for  regional  office 

E.  Conducted  resource  entitlement  calculation  for  distribution 
.  of  teacher  units  on  formula  basis 

Devetoped  and  disseminated  forms  for  local  prpgram  applica- 
tion, collected  and  followed  up  returns,  suninarized  data, 
.  ^     analyzed  data,  and  prepared  summary  report 

G.  Reviewe/each  issue  of  17  educational  periodicals* and  , 
publications  ^nd  distributed  information  to  Division  staff 

H.  Coordinated  the  Management  by  Objectives  program  for  the 
Division 

I.  Developed  and  compiled  dat?  for  submittal  to  Project  Baseline 

J.   Developed,  revised  and  updated  tables,  figures  and  infor- 
mation for  the  State  Plan  and  miscellaneous  reports 

K.   Provided,  through  Auburn  ORDU,  ERIC  computer  searches  and^V 
^crofiche  reproduction  for  approximately  150  users  in  FY  75 


VIII.    PROPOSALS  DEVELOPED  BY  RCU 

The  RCU  developed  or  had  major  responsibilities  in  the  development  | 
of  the  following  proposal^  for  external  funding:        *  f 

A.  Developed  proposal  to  support  additional  Management  I nformatioi^ 
System  activities 

B.  J^ssisted  in  the  development  of  a  preliminary  proposal  for 
e  the  Alabama  Occupational  Information  System 

C    Conducted  on-site  investigations  in 'three  states  and  assisted  ; 
in  final  proposal  development  for  the  Alabama  Occupational 
Information  System 
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D.  Developed  proposal  for  training  business  managers  In  ^  / 
post-seqondary  Institutions 

E.  Assisted  In  the  development  of  a  proposal  for  disiemi nation 
project  for  State  Oepartroent  of  Education 

F.  Assisted  In  the  development  of  a  proposal  for  a.NaftlonaV 
Institute  for  Performance  Based  Teacher  Education T 

STAFF  OEVELOPMENTACTiyiTIES  .  > 

if 

To  Keep  current  In  technical  skills  and  knowledges,  obtain  new  in- 
formation, and  develop  new  competencies,  the  RCU  staff  conscientiously 
participates  iii  staff  development  activities.    In  addition  to  regular 
professional  reading  and  participation  in  professional  organizations, 
RCU  staff  members  were  involved  in  the  following  professional  development 
activities. 

A.  One  staff  member  participated  In  Natlonal  RCU  Conference 

B.  One  staff  member  parti cipated~1fi  Nationat  Part  D  Confet-ence 

C.  One  staff  member  participated,^  Regional  EPDA  Change  Agent 
Workshop  \_       ■  '     .     _  , 

D.  One  staff  member  participated  in  Regional  State  Plan  Oc^velop- 
ment  Conference 

E.  One  staff  member  was  trained  in  Oklahoma  MBO  Workshop  ' 

F.  Staff  member  seirved  as  president  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Research  Conference  in  Agricultural  Education 

G.  One  staff  member  participated  in  the  National  AVA  Pre-Ses'sion 
on  Manpower  Analysis  „ 

H.  ^hree  staff  members  participated  in  National  AVA  Conference 

I.  Participated  in  two  Southwide  Research  Coordinating  Conferences 

J.   Two  staff  members  qualified  in  state  EPDA  workshops  on 
Teachei^  Appraisal  Instrument 

K.   Two  staff  members  qualified  in  workshops  on  the  Flanders' 

Interaction  Analysis  .  **  ' 

•  •  '* 

I.   One  staff  member  participated  in  National  Conference  on 
Common  Core  Data  conducted  by  CEIS 
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X.  .SUMMARY  • 

The  preceedlhg  presel^atlon  is  a  brief  listing  J(  the  major*  acti- 
vities and  accomplishments  of  the  Alabama  Research  Coordinating  Unit 
during  FY  1975.    In  addition  to  the  listed^ activities  the  RCU  pfH)v1des 
technical  assistance  and  materials  to  Individuals  and  ag^cles  through- 
out the  state  and  nation  as  well /as  continuous  service  to"  other  units 
of  the  Division  of  Vocational  Education  and.Conminlty  Colleges. 


1 1/*'  buni 

Education 
l4^1t  flpc 


The  Research  CoordlnatlngVf^lt  fipctlons  as  a  service  agency  to  > 
facilitate  vocational  education  thrdughout  the  st»te.    l^s  services  are 
available  to  educators  on  request.  «^  
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THE  IMPACT  OF  THE  REQUIRED  LEVEL  OF  EMPLOYEE  SUPPORT  ON 
•   SECURING  UNION  CERTIFICATION 


Introduction 

>  ■    ■  '  t 

Certification  is  a  means  whereby  unions  obtain  the  • 
right  to  exclusive  representation  of  a  defined  group  of  workers 
for  the  purpose  of  bargaining  collectively  with  their  employer 
tOr determine  conditions  of  employment.    In  Ontario  this  right 
Is' provided  for  by  The  Labour  Relations  Act  and  granted  by  thfe 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  for  units ^of  employees  determined 
to  be  appropriate  for  collective  bargaining.    The  basic  elements 
of  the  certification  process  are  described  In  Sections  5  to  12 
of  the  Act.  1^ 

Certification  is  important  in  that  It  provides  tl>e 
basis  of  employee  representation  which  is  necessary  for  the 
establishment  of  collective  bargaining.    Tlie  Ontario  government  / 
has,  through  the  preamble  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act,  declared 
that  "...  it  Is  in  the  ipublic  interest  of  the  Province  of 
Ontario  tp  further  harmonious  relations  between  employers  and 
employees^  by  encouraging  the  practice  and  procedure  of  collective 
bargaining" ..p'.    With  ihis  declaration  being  the  central  point  - 
of  the  Actr^^t  becomes  /incumbent  upon  the  government  to  ensure 
that  t^e  method  of  proj^ldin^  for  certification  facilitates  the 
intent  of  the  preamble.  ^ 


Certification  was  introdOced  in  Ontario,  and  In  almost 
all  labour  relations^eglslatlon  in  North  America,  because  unions 
had  experienced  extrdme  difficulties  in  establishing  and  maintain 
ing  effective  representation  of  workers.    The  Wagner  Act  of  1935^ 
in-  the  United  Statesj was  the  first  widely  applied  piece  of  leg- 
islation in  North  Anirica  that  adopted  the  principle  of  certifi- 
cation through  whict^  unions  obtained  Exclusive  bargaining  rights/ 

also  the  ^rst  to  impose  on  the  parties  the 
bargain  collectively.    Ontario  was  the  first 


That  legislation  was 
legal  obligation  to 


representation  thro^j 
bargain  collectivel 


Canadian  jurisdicticn  that  adopted  the  principleuand  procedure 
of  certification  siidlar  in  spirit  to  that  of  the  Wagner  Act. ^. 


One  year  later  the  1  ederal  government  enacted  more  comprehensive 
labour  relations  legislation  which  endorsed  the  achievement  of 

igh  certification  and  the  obligation  to 
2    The  federal  legislation  b^cami  the  model 


that  was  used^y  thj  Provinces  to  enact  similar  legislation  in 


1.  An  Act  to  provide  for  Collective  Bargaining.    Statutes  df 
Ontario  1943,  Chapter  4. 

2.  Privy  Council  Order  1003,  1944.  *  ^ 


their  r4e8pective  jurdf^sidict d 

Ensuring  union  representation  through  certification 
was  a  major  breakthrough  in/ North  American  labour  relations. 
It  facilitated  the  organization  of  unorganized  workers  and 
provided  a  basis  fdr  the  eetal^lishment  of  stable  union-manage- 
metut  relationships.    In  the  thirty  years  certification  has  been 
used  in  Canada  there  has  been'  no  articulate  challenge  Jto  it. 
It  is  accepted  as  an  equitable  inethoij^  through  which  unions 
achieve  employer  recognition.    However,  the  fact  that  approxi-  ^ 
mately  two-thirds  of  the  ^rkers  in  Ontario  are  not  represented 
by  unions  raises  questions  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the/ 
certification  {Process  in  promoting  union  representation.  The 
concern  is  notf  with  the  principle  of  certification  but  about"^ 
thei  effects  on  union  representation  of  specific  legislative 
prOTisions  and  administrative  procedures  governing  certification. 

Section  7,  subsections  (2),  (3)  and  (4),  of  The  Ontario 
Labour  Relations  Act,    sets  out  the  mindmum  membership  require** 
mtats  that  a  union  must  seture  to  satisfy  the  Board  that  it  has 
the  necessary  support  to  be  considered  for  either  "outright"^ 
certification  or  vote.    Prior  to  February  1971,  a  trade  union 
was  required  to  secure  membership  support  of  at  least  45  per 
cent  of  the  employeies  in  any  bargaining  unit  determined  by  the 
Boar4»  in  order  for  a  representation  vote  to  be  ordered.  It 
was  also  necessary  for  a  union  to  secure  more  than  55  per  cent  ^ 
before  ^application  could  be  considered  for  outright  certi- 
fication.   The  amendments  to  the  Act  in  February  1971  changed 
the  leviel  of  the  minimum  membership  requirements  to  at  least 
35  per  cent  for  a  vote  and  above  65  per  cent  in  order  td  be 
considered  for  outright  certification.  *       '  ^ 

After  the  1971  amendments  to  the  Act,  the  unidns  left 
no  doubt  as  to  their  ppsltion  with  regard  t a  the  new  membership 
requirements.    Their  position  has  been  made  clear  in  their 
various  briefs  on  labour  legislation  presented  to  the  ^dvernment. 
They  felt  that  the  new  level  of  employee  dupport  frustrated 
efforts  to  organize  new  workers  and  indicated  their  preference 
for  outright  cert  if  ication  «a8  opposed  to  ^certification  after'  a 
vote.  "tr  - 

The  hypotheses  advanced  in  this  paper  are  the  following: 
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3.  Revised  statutes  of  Ontario,  1970,  Chapter  232.^ 

4.  **Outright"  certification  in  this  context  refers  to 
certification  on  the  basis  of  initial  membership^ 
.evidence  as  opposed  to  certification  through  a 
representation  vote. 
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a  relatively  low  level  of  required  employee  sup* 
port  for  a  vote  does  not  promote  unionization^ 
as  it  does  not  Induce  unions  to  file  with  the 
Board  applications  with  a  loir  level  of  supports 
because  the  chances  of  success  of  such^appli* 
qatlons  are  very  soiall;  ^ 

a  relatively  high  level  of  required  employee 
support  for  outright  certification  is  an  Impedi* 
ment  to  organization  because  it  makes  certification 
difficult  to  achieve;  and  \ 

*  a  relatively  high  level  of  support  required  for 
outright  certification  results  in  proportionately 
more  applications  decided  by  vote  and  less  by>the 
initial  evidence  of.  membeirshlp  support.  This 
does  not  facilitate  organization  because  the 
success  rate  of  applications  with  votes  is  lower 
than  that  of  applications  without  votes.'* 

Data  and  Methodology 

the  hypotheses  formulated  above  can  be  tested  If  there 
are  available  data  on  certification  under  various  levels  of  required 
employee  support.    This  exiiBts  iji  Ontario  because  of  the  changes 
in  membership  requirements  tor  cjElrtif  ication  that  were  part  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Act  in  1971.    The  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
hypotheses  can  be  established  by  comparing: 

-  the  volume  lof  applications »  by  level  of  support/ 
filed  jfiith  the  Board  prior  to  and  following  the 
amendments*    These-data,  based  on  fiscal  yeers/ 
a're  necessary  to  determine  the  effect  of  member* 
ship  requirements  on  the  annual  volume  of  appll* 
cations  in  total  and  at  each  level  of  employee 
support .  V  ^ 

-  the  proportion  of  applications  that  involved 
representation  votes,  prior  to  and  following  the 
imendments.    These  data  are  based  on  fiscal 

^    years  and  by  the  level  of  aaployee  support  and 
are    used  to  assess  the  Impact  of  membership 
requirement^  *^on  the  number  of  votes  held;  and 

-  the  success  rate  of  applications  prior  to  and 
following  the  amendments  classified  by  the  level 
of  employee  support »  and  by  whether  or  not  there 
was  a  vote.'* These  data  will  help  to  determine 
the  effects  of  membership  requirements  on  the 
s^uccess  of  applications  directly  and  Indirectly 
through  votes. 


The  analysis  1^  ccnparatlve  In  nature.    In  addition  to 
-before  and  after  conparlsonsSdthln  Ontario,  there  are  alfo  some 
Inter-Provincial  comparisons  on  the  success  rate  and  the  volume 
of  applications  vlth  votes. 

The  basic  data  are  compiled  ^rom  the  Ontario  Labour 
Relations  Joard  statistics  on  certification  mainly  In  the  Non- 
Construct|bn  sector.    A  programme  was  developed  to  analyse  data  for 
one  fiscal  year  prior  to,  and  two  years  following,  the  1971 
amendment9.^    The  data  are  on  applications  for  certification 
*  classified  by  union;  Industry;  bargaining  unlf  size;  level  of 
employee  support;  success  rate  at^^<rfi  level  of  support;  votes 
and  the  success  rate  of  applications  with  votes  as  opposed  to 
that  of  applications  with  no  votes.    In  addition  to  the  tables 
wtthln  the  body  of  this  report,  more  details  are  given  In  the 
Appendix^.  , 

Volume  of  Applications  for  Certification 

There  were  two  main  motives  underlying  the  1971  changes 
In  membership  support  for  certification.    On  the  one  hand.  It 
was  believed  that  lowering  the  minimum  membership  support  would 
make  It  easier  to  achieve  representationa  votes  -  and  possibly 
certification*-  In  cases  where  obtaining .higher  membership 
support  iiil^t  be  difficult.    On  the  other  hand,  the  higher 
meiid>ershlp  support  required  to  be  considered  for  outright  cert- 
ification was  Justified  on  the  basis  that  It  was  needed  to  ensure 
*  stronger  union  representation,^  wKtch  was  thought  to  be  crucial 
for  the  establlshHent  of  a  sound  bargaining  relationship  after 
certification. 6    in  the  final  analysis,  both  changes  In  the 
required  minimum  membership  support  were  designed  to  bring  about 
mc^re  representation  votes.    Such  votes  were  thought  to  be  a  more 
reliable  expression  of  the  wishes  of  the  employees  affected. 


5.  The  amended  Act  became  effective  on  February  15,  1971. »^ 
However,  the  old, Act  applied  to  applications  filed  before 
February  15  but  disposed  of  af\:er  that  date.  Since  It 
takes  an  average  of  more  than  four  weeks  to  dispose  of  an 
application  after  It  has  been  filed  with  the  Board,  It  Is 
safe  to  assume  here  that  the  whole  fiscal  year  of  1970-71 
contains  applications  disposed  of  under,  the  old  Act. 

6.  The  Impact  of  membership  support  on  the  subsequent  collective 
bargaining  relationship  Is  dealt  witb  iin  another  Research 
Branch  study  that  deals  specifically  with  the  factors 
affecting  first  agreement  after  certification,  and,  which 
will  be  completed  at  a  later  date. 


if     Durli^  the  year^l971-72  -  the  first  full  fiscal  year 
folldl^in^  the  ifm^dm^nt^  to  the  Act  -  the  volume  of  applications 
for  tttrtificatiw' declined  from  1,068  iti  1970-71  to  915,  This 
repr#|ents  a  dtbj^  of  more  than  14  per  cent.    In  the  Non-Construction 
sector  alone,  tl)e  decline  was  moi^e  dramatil  and  represented  a 
drop  of 'more  than  18  per^cent.    Most  of  the  major  unions  experi- 
enced^ decline  in  the  volume  of  applications.    However,  the 
overalli^l^vel  of  applications  in  1972-73  came  hack  vto  that  of 
1970-71#,  '  In4us try-wide,  the  pattern  was  almost  the  same.  The 
only  nptable  exception  was  in  the  Trade  sector  in  which  the 
volume  of  applications  in  each  of  the  two  fiscal  years  following 

the  amendments  wa^  less  than  47  per  cent  of  that  in  1970-71.7 

*  '■  .  ■  ,  .  .  . 

A  more  detailed  afhalysis  of  the  volume  of  Non-Construction 
applications  in  the, fiscal  years  of  1970-71  to  1972-73  is  provided 
by  table  k  and  Grapii  A.    The  distribution  of  applications  by  level 
of  initial  nieidlbership  support  reveal  the  following: 

-  the  number  of  applications  in  the  range  of  35-45 
per  cent  was  21  and  accounted  for  three  per  cent  of 
totaL  applications  In  1970-71.    The  corresponding 
numbers  were  40  and  33  in  each  of  the  following  two  - 
years <  respectively.  ^ 

•  -."^  ' 

-  the  numb^  of  applications  in  the  range  of  55-65 

e         per>  cent  was  120  and  accounted  for  close  to  17  per 
cei(t  of  total  applications  in  1970-71.    This  nuiaber 
decreased  to  58  and  65  in' each  of  the  following  two 
years,  respectively. 

the  proportion  of  applications  >ith  union  support 
necessary  for  outright  certification  accounted  for 
"^/  f  more  than  75  per  cent  of  ,  total  application!  in  19tO- 

71.    This  proportion  decreased  to  60  per  cent  and 
63  per  cent,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  following 
'  two  years.    The  number  of  such  applicationp  dropped 
,  .  by  more  than  34  pe*  cent  in  1971-72  and  more  than 

"  "  ■  ^  ^  '"^  X^  J^^^  the  result  of 

raising  the  minimum  suppor it:  for  iutdmAtic  cseftifi- 
cation. 

The  lowering  to  35  per  cent  of  the  minimum  support  for 
a  vote  did  not  bring  the  increase  in  applications  that  was  hoped 
for.    Although  the  number  of  applications  in  the  35-45  per  cent 
ran«e  increased  in  each  of  the  two  years  following  the  amendments, 
this  range  still  accounted  for  a  small  proportion  of  total  appli- 
cations. 


7.    See  Appen4ix,  Tables  1  and  2. 
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Per  cent  of  Total  Applications 


The  main  reason  for  the  low  lncldence)»f  «ppllc«tlons  , 
,411ed  at  the  new  lower  level  of  support  Is  the -Conviction  of 
unions  that  the  chances  of  these  applications  resulting  in  . 
certification  "are  small.    This  conviction  was  echoed  In  the 
submissions  made  by  unions  to  the  Minister  o^  Labour  In  regards  ~ 
to  the  Amendments  to  the  Act  In  1970.8    Experience  In  the  two 
years  following  the  amendments  proved  the  unions    point.  The 
success  rate  of  applications  In  the  35  -   45  per  cent  range  of 
support  was  32  and  39  per  cent  respectively  for  each  of  the  two 
years:    Thl-s  compares  with  the  overall  success  sate  of /the  same 
two  years  which  was  63.2  and  .69.6  per  cent.  / 

Unions  prefer  outright  certification  to  cerUflcstlon 
through  vote.    This  preference  Is  supported  by  data  whl<;h  show 
that  In  1970-71  more  than  75  per  cent  of  all  applications  had  the 
membership  support  necessary  for  outright  certification.  Raising 
the  minimum  support  for  outright  certification  from  55  to  65  per 
cent  meant  that  unions  had  to  employ  resources  than  before 

the  changes,  if  they  wanted  to  achieve  outright  certification. 
In  fact,  the  proportion  of  applications  having  support  of  over 
65  pei  cent  Increased  from  58  per  cent  of  total  applications  in 
1970-71  to  63  per  cent  in  1972-73.    Nevertheless,  because  of  the 
shortening  of  the  outright  certification  range,  only  63  P«  cent 
sSKapplicatlons  in  1972-73  were  in  the  outright  certi|^atlpn 
range,  compared  to  75  per  cent  in  1970-71. 

It  can  safely  be  concluded  that  the  1971  amendments 
regarding  mtiAership  9Ul)port  did  not  bring  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  application*  that  it  was  hoped  they  would  bring.  The 
increase  in  the  volume  of  appllcatit^s  In  the  35-45  Per  cent 
range  of  support  was  very  poderat^  This  w^s  almost  certainly 
due  to  the  unions'  belief  that  the  probability  of  these  appli- 
cations getting  certified  was  small,  and.  In  fact  that  belief 
seemed  to  be  correct.    On  the  ot^her  hand,  the  volume  of  appli- 
cations In  the  55  -  65  per  cent  level  of  support  dropped  by 
substantially  more  than  the  increase  in  the  35  -  45  p^r  cent  range. 
The  drop  was  caused  by  the  fact  that  unions  could  no  longer  achieve 
outright  certification  in  that  range  and  reflected  efforts  to 
obtain  oqtright  certification  and  avoid  a  vote. 

^    No  definite  conclusions  can  be  dra«|^h  rcspectVto 
any  possible  adverse  effects  of  the  amcndmcnc»  the  overall 
volume  of  applications.    The  volume  of  applications  dropped  in 
1971-72  but  picked  up  again  in  1972-73.    Figurco  for  the  fiscal 

8.    Submission  of  the  Optario  Federation  of  Labour  to  Dalton  _ 
Bales  Q.C.  Ministe^ of  Labour  in  Regard  to  Amendments  to  the 
Labour  Relations  Act,  1970.    Also,  the  Submission  of  the  ^ 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  to  the  Ontario  Legislature  s 
Standing  Coimnlttee  on  Labour  Re  Bill  167  of  the  Ontario 
jLa'bour  Relations  Act,  1970. 


year  of  1973-74  show  an  Increase  of  about  18  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year,  the  highest  increase  ever  recorded. 

The  decline  in  the  volume  of  applications  Inmediatelt 
after  ^:heoamendments  can  be  attributed  to  the  uncertainty  of 
unions  as  to  the  impact  of  the  new  Act  pn  certiMcation.  Support 
for  this  assertion  is  found  when  the  volume  of  appUcations  is  ^ 
analysed  over  a  longer  time  period  than  the  three  years.    Graph  B 
shows  the  trend  in  the  volume  of  applications  since  1959-60. 
The  troughs  in  this  graph  coincide  with,  or  follow,  amendments 
to  the  Act.    It  id  true  that  the  amendments  since  1959-60  did 
not  deal  with  the  sections  of  membership  support  except  In  1970- 
71.    However,  changes  in  the  Act  appear  to  affect  unions  in  some^ 
way.    Uncertainty  about  how  such  changes  will  affect  their  • 
activities  may  have  considerable  Impact  on  union  organization. 


Representation  Votes  • 

The  amendments  to  the  Act  in  19>1  had  an  impact  on  the 
volume  of  votes  conducted.    This  came  about  because  the/range  of 
union  membership  support  for  a  vote  was  widened  from  45  -  55  per 
cent  to  35-65  per  cent,    the  effect  is  shown  in  Table  2  where 
the  volume  of  applications  with  votes  iticreased  from  121  in 
J.970-^71  to  195  and  194  in  the  following  two  years,  respectively, 
this  represents  an  incriease  of  over  60  per  cent.    Even  as  a 
proportion  of  total  inion-const ruction  applications,  the  increase 
was  substantial.    In  1970-71,  close  to  17  per  cent  of  app^ca- 
tions  resulted  in  a  vote.    This  proportion  Increased  to  33  per 
cent  and  28  per  cent,  respectively,  in  each  of  the  following 
two  years.    The  largest  part  of  the  increase  was  in  pre-heaflng 
votes.    However,  in  all  three  years,  the  volume  of  post-hearing 
votes  was,  highier  than  tiiat  of  pre-hearing  votes. ^ 

Securihft  mcnhcrship  support  of  over^  ^5  ncr  cent  does 
not  guarantee  outright  certification.    There  are  instances  where 
a  vote  is  conducted  regardless  of  membership  support,  so  lonR 
as  the  support  is  at  Ifeast  35  per  cent.    Situations  where  this 
occurs  include  the  following: 

^   ^  -  applications  Involving  petitions  that  reduce 

Initial  union  support  to  a  vote  situation; 


9.    The  process  of  conducting  pre-he^rlng  votes  ««■  introduced 
In  th6  1960  Amendments  to  the  Act.\  Its  main  purpose  was 
to  meet  union  concerns  about  delaysxln  taking  a  vot«.  The 
provision  empowers  the  Bo^rd  to  authorize  a  vote  at  the 
request  of  the  union  prior  to  4>re*entlM  any  evidence 
relating  to  the  application.    Pre-hearlW  votes  are 
contrasted  to  post-hearing  or  regular  vohes,  which  usually 
take  place  at  leaaf.  after  the  first  hearlrtj  where  the 
Board  determines  the  bargaining  unit  and  tHe  level  of 
employee  support.  A 


—  Mses  where  tvo^-4ifpllcant8  apply  for  the  same 
unit  of  eoiployees;  and^^ 

applications  Involving  Incumbent  unions. 
Table  3 


Distribution  of  Non-Construttipn  Applications  for  Certlfltatlon 
In  which  a  Vote  was  Author lzed\by  Level  of  Initial* 
Membership  Support,  Fiscal  Years  1970-71  to  1972-73 


PeTcentase  Level 
of  Membership 
Support 

Non-Construction  Applications  with  Votes 

1970-71 

1971-72 

197 

r^-.73 

mm  * 

Number 

'  Per  Cent' 

Number. 

■/Per 

•  Per  Cent 

35  ."b  -  44.9 

■* 

39 ' 

:  20.9  y 

29 

15.2  • 

45.0  -  55.0 

43 

39.1 

52 

27.8  ^ 

64 

33.3 

55.1  -  65.0 

28  ' 

25.5  / 

.42 

22.5 

57 

29.7 

65.1  -  75.0 

17 

15.A  ^ 

22 

11.8 

20 

10.4 

75.1  -  85 rO 

9 

8.2 

16 

8.5 

11 

5.7 

85.1  -  lOQ.O 
Unknown 

13 
11 

11.8 

16 

■b'  ■ 

8.5 

11 
2 

5.7 

Total 

121 

ibO.Ov: 

195 

100.0. 

194 

100.0 

*  Includes  appllcatfons  whose  vot^  was  never  conducted  because 
'of  late  wlthdrawat  or  th,e  vote  was  conducted  but  th^'-^llots 
<veT^  ne^BT  counted.  The^e^appllcatlons  are  not  included  in  the  ^ 
derivation  of  percentages. 

■"•^^  V 

Table  3  shows  that  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the 
portion  of  ai>plications^hat  resulted  in  a  v6te  ^en.thougl^ 
had"  the  necessary  support  for  outright  certification.^^    In  * 
71,61.9  per  cent  of  applications  with  votes  had  support 
over  55  "Tier  cent*    In  1971-72*  only  27.7  per  cent  of  applt- 
cat lot^ with  vojtes  had  support  of  over  65  per  cent  and  it  was 
'  further) reduced  to  21.T  per  cent  in  1972-73*    this^  a  clear 
Indicanpn  that  it  was  the  changes  in  membership  requirements, 
rather  than  other  factors  such  as  those  ^is ted  above i  which 
caused  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  appiications  that  resulted 
■  iiit  votes. 


 ^r^-^  •■       .  ..  ■  ,  „ ,  ■-  ^  - 


A  great  deal  . of  controversy  has  centered  on  |:he 
question  of  whether  or  n|k  representation  votes  are  the  best 
way  of  determining  the  wIRies  of  a  group  of  employees  concern- 
iqg  union  representation.    The  proponents  of  votes  -  mainly 
employers  -  cite  the  acceptance  by  society  in  general  of 
voting  as  the  most  democratic  way  to  ascertain  the  wishes  of 
people  on  many  social  and  political  issues «    Unions  do  not  / 
,pbject  to  representation  votes  in  principle.    However,  the^ 
argue  that  there  are  Important  differences  between,  say,  the 
public  voting  on  which  political  party  is  to  form  the  neitt  .\_  ' 
^^emment,  and  a  group  *of  employees  in  a  company  voting  on 
whe^er  or  not  a  union  will  represent  them  in  dealing  with 
their  employer.    These  differences  relate  mainly  to  factors 
affecting  the  outcome  of  union  votes  and  to  consequences  of 
the  resul^ts  of  votes  that  are  characteristic  o|  uaion-*manage- 
ment  relations. 

With  regard  to.  factors  Influencing  union  votes ,  the 
most  Important  one^  is  th?  ability  :of  employers  and  unions  to 
communicate  with  the  enqplpyees  for  the  purpose  of  presenting 
their  views  on  union  representation  and  influencing  the  out- 
come of  the<^ote.    In  this  regard  employers  have  an  advantage 
*6ver  unions  because  the  workers  are.  at  the  employers*  premises 
during  the  working  hours.    The  best,  unions  can  do  is  to  sched- 
ule meetings  outside  Working  hours  and  hope  for  a  good  turnout. 
Attendance  at  such  meetings  may  be  poor  due  to  transportation 
problems  and  j.ack  of  available  time.    However,  the  most  impor- 
tant reason  for  not  showing  up  at  unioja  meetings  prior  J^o 
certification  is  the  fear  that  employees  hostile  to  unions 
may  be  there  for  the  purpose  of  informing  the  employer^ about 
other  employees*  union  activity.    TheVelative  disadvantage  \ 
of  unions  becomes  even  greater  when  they  cannot  communicate 
with  the  workers,  because  they  are  unable  to  get  anfiailing 

list.  . 

~'  ■     ■  • 

^  ^'  ,  ■ 

A  second  factor  that  may  affect  ""th^  outcome  of 
votes  is  that  the  actual  voting  is  conducted  at  the  employers* 
premises.    Even  more  Important,  one  of  the  scrutineers  of  the 
voters*  list  is  an. employer  representative,    tfhile  the  out- 
come of  votes  is  based  on  thoise  who  vote  rather  th^n  on  those 
eligible  to  vote, 10  unions  argue  that  the  location  of  voting 
and  the  presence  of  an  employer  representative  at  thp  polls  - 
causes  some  employees  that  would  have  voted  for  the  union 
to  abstain  from  voting  or  even  t^vote  against  the  union. 
The  difficulty  of  proving  therWlClity  of  this  argument  makes  r 
it  less  plausible  than  the  first  one.    However,  concern  abotit^ 


10.    Prior  to  the  1971  amendments  the  ou^conie  of  votes  was 
bas^d  on  those,  ^Idgtl^le  to  vote. 


the  employer  knowing  the  eii4)loyee8^  stand  on  union  representa- 
tion and  fear  of  loss  bf  job  are  psychological  factors  that 
■^iVe  an  Importaat  Inpac^  on  employees'  decisions'  on  how  to 
^vbte  and  Whether  to  vote.  ^ 

With  regard  tp  the  consequences  of  the  results  of 
vptes,  the  main  point  that  can  be  made  here  is  that  employers^ 
decisioiiB  can  still  have  a  great  impact  on  employees*  working 
conditions  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  votes^,-  this  can  be 
contrasted  with  the  situation  of  a  political  party  that  loses 
an  electibn.    It  has  no  direct  way  of  affebtlng  the  voters. 
Indeed,  unions  argue  that  no  matter  what  the  outcome  of  yo^esi 
there  may  be  an  aclverse  effect  on  employees^    If  the  union 
loses  the  election,  the  employer  may  try  to  get  rid  of  pro- 
union  rap  lay  ees  in  order  to  eliminate  chances  of  a  comeback. 
If  tlie  union  wins  the  election  it  may  leave  the  employer  with 
a  qioser's  feeling.    Such  a  feeling  may  be  an  obstacle  to  the 
establishment  of  a. sound  collective  bargaining  relationship. 

Table  4  and  GraplrC  refer  to  applications  with  votes 
and  show  the  initial  level  (prior  to  vote)  of  union  support 
and  the  union  support  determined  by  vote.    Some  important 
observations  are: 

r  of  the  489  applications  that  resulted  in 
.    votes  and  whose  level  of  Initial  union 
support  was  known,  341  (70  per  cent)  had 
evidence  o€  majority  support  (over  50 
per  cent)^^  before  the  vote  was  taken; 

-  union  support  determined  by  vote  showed 
that  of  the  450  applications  whose  level 
of  support  became  known  after  the  vote  was 
conducted,  only  232  (48  per  cent)  obtained 
majority  support; 

-  votes  bS^ought  a  greater  dispersion  of 
membership  support  than  the  one  resulting 
from  the  evidence  of  support  prior  to 
votes.    The  increase. In  dispersion  is 
qhown  by  the  two  shaded  areas  in  Graph  C 
and  show  that  the  volume  of  applications 
where  support  decreased  is  larger  than 

'       the  volume  of  applications  where  support 
increased. ^2 


li;     Roughly  half       the  applications  in  the  range 
^    of  45-55  per  cent  had  majority  support. 

12     vfhls  observation  does  not  take  into  account 
/  any  changes  in  suppoTt^  that  may  have  taken 
.piape  in  the'rabge  o^  35^65  per  cent. 
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Table  5  and  Graph  D  classify  applications  by  the 
extent  of  change  of  union  support*    The  change  is  measured 
by  the  difference  between  initial  support  and  support  deter- 
mined by  vote.    The  difference  is  arranged  in  ranges  of 
percentage  points  f rom  «ero  to  one  hundred  per  cent.    It  is 
revealed  that  the  number  of  applications  where  union  support 
decreased  is  double  that  ol  applications  where  union  support 
increased.    In  addition,  the  decreases  in  union  support  seem 
to  have  been  larger  than  the  increases. 
.  *      •  • 

\/    ^The  above  findings  contain  substantial  evidence  in 
support  of  ^the  unionisV  claims  that  reduction  in  the  initial 
union  support  occurs  In  the  majority  of  applications -in  which 
a  vote  takes  place.    Statistics  show  that*  if  the  support  deter- 
mined by  votes  were  the  same  as  the  initial  one,  109  disn^ssed 
applications  would  have  been  certified;  this  being  the  diff- 
erence between  the  voiimie  of  applications  that  had  initial 
majority  support  and  the  volume  of  applications  that  obtained 
majority  support  by  vote. 

Two  main  sets  of  factors  account  for  the  dedffie^n 
union  support.    The  first  relates  to  the  vote  procedure  itself. 
It  has  already  been  discussed  that  the  mere  fact  that  votes 
are  held  at  the  employers'  premises  may  cause  employees  that 
would  have  voted  for  the  union  not  to  vote  at  all,  or  even  to 
vote  against  the  imion.    In  addition,  while  the  voting  pro- 
cedure my  be  an  appropriate  instrument  within  a  political 
environment,  it  Is  not  well  suited  in  a  tmioi^mwiageiltot 
environment  characterized  by  adversary  relationships,  st^ch  . 
as  the  one  in  Canada. 

The  second  set  includes  factors  such  aa  loss  of 
Interest  in  union  support  and  a  variety  of  causes  which 
change  the  attitudes  of  employees  towards  unions  and  brings 
about  the  decline  in  union  support.  ^  The  Important  thing  to 
remenber  however  is  that  votes  take  ^t^.  ;  The  time  element 
is  an  important  factor.    Delaying  taking  a  vote  may  create 
tensions  among  the  employees  and  cause  loss  of  Interest  on 
the  part  of  employees  towards  the  uoion.    The  relative  dis- 
advantage of  unions  as  conqpared  to  the  employers,  1^  keeping 
effective  comnunication  with  the  workers^  may  change  the 
attitudes  of  employees  and  may  prove  detrimental  to  unions* 
chances  of  success.  ^ 


Success  Rate 

While  the  effect  of  membership  requirements  on  the 
volume  of  applications  for  certification  Is  Important,  it  is 
the  success  rate  that  is  of  greater  concern.  Table  6  shows, 
that  with  few  exceptions,  Ontario  has  had  the  lowest  sticcess 
rates  of  applications  filed  with  the  six  major  Provincial 
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"    '  Table  6  ' 

Percentage  of  Certification  Applications  Granted, 
Selected  Provinces,  1959-60  to  1973-74 


Fiscal  ■ ' 
Years 

— — " 

1959-  60 

1960-  61 

1961-  62 
W62-63 

1963-  64, 

1964-  65 

1965-  66 

1966-  67 

1967-  68 

1968-  69 

1969-  70 

1970-  71 

1971-  72 

1972-  73 


Oi^tario 


Provinces 


Quebec 


67.2 
70;l 
61.7 
65.0 

71.8 
72.4 
73.4 
74.8. 

69.8 
67.7 
67.3 
65.6 

60.1 
68.9 


70.2 
78.1 
78.3 
75.1 

77.3 
72.1 
.68.7 
70.6 

61.6 
78.8 
* 

82.1 

83.7 
75.8 


Manitoba 


69.8 
75.5 
85.3 
65.6 

76.6 
84.4 
80.0 
68.3 

71.2 
79.4 
72.5 
81.5 

76.2 
80>4 


Saskatch- 
ewan 


87.4 
96.5 
85.4 
75.7 

84.7 
87.4 
81.0 
72.3 

79.5 
77.4 
72.8 
72.6 

74.6 
86.4 


Alberta 


76.7 
71.1 
67.6 
74.0 

74.1 
79.9 
72.3 
69,4 

70.1 
76.4 
71.5 
79.0 

78.2 
74.6 


British 
Columbia 


70.6 
69.9 
67.6 
75.7 

69,9 
71.6 
71.5 
69.4 

73.5 
71.5 
74.9 
71.7 

66:4 
78.0 


Fourteen 
'Year 
Average 


68.3 


74.8 


76.2 


81.0 


73.9 


71.6 


Membership  Support  for  Automatic  Certification 

British  Columbia   Over  50  per  cent 

Manitoba   Over  50  per  cent 

Ontario   Over  65  per  cent** 

Quebec  •   Over  50  per  cent 

Saskatchewan   Over  50  per  cent 

Alberta  ■. *   Over  50  per  cent 


*Data  for  this  year  are  not  available. 
**0ver  55  per  cent  prior  to  February  1971. 
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Boards  since  1959 •    Inter-^Provincial  comparisons,  are  suspect 
because  factors  other  than  membership  requirements  and  votes 
have  an  impact  on  success  rates.    These  factors  relate  to 
the  rules  and  practices  of  the  varioiis  Boards  regarding  the 
manner  in  which  petitions  are  treated,  the  evidence  on 
^^Mibership  docments,  the  determination  of  bargaining  units  and  ^ 
4  so  on.    The  weak  relatdtonship  between  membership  requirements 
and  success  rate,  -based  on  Inter^Provlncial  comparisons t  ie 
indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  success  rftte  of  Saskatchewan 
differs  by  ten  percentage  points  from  that  of  British  ColUBbia» 
even  though  the  minlnium  level  of  support  is  the  same  for  the 
two  Ptovinces. 

•  One  way  to  assess  the  Importance  of  membership  require- 

ments on  certification  is  to  compare  the  success  rate  prior  to 
and  after, the  Ontario  amendments  of  1971.    Such  comparison 
avoids  the  influence  of  other  factors  present  in  inter- 
Provincial  comparisons.    Table  7  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
Non-Construction  applications  certified  dropped  from  66.4  per / 
cent  in  1970-71  to  63.2  per  cent  in  1971-72  and  reached  69.6 
per  cent  the  follo%rtng  year.    The  drop       1971-72  occurred 
despite  the  fact  that  the  ^eparate  success  rates  of  applications 
with  vote  and  no  vote  situations  increased  over  those  in  1970-71. 
The  reason  for  the  drop  in  the  1971-72  overall  success  rat# 
is  attributed  to  the  greater  proportion  (compared  to  ;197Q-71) 
of  applications  with  votes,  which  have  a  lower  success  rate  ^ 
than  that  of  applications  with  no  votes.    The  Increase  in  the 
success  rate  of  1972-73  does  not  mean  that  the  changes  In 
membership  requirements  had  no  effect.    Rather,  the  tinions* 
improvement  in  the  success  rate  of  applications  w[lth  and 
without  votes,  as  shown  in  Table  7,  offset  the  impact  of  the 
changes  in  required  membership  support.    If  the  proportion 
dr  application^with  votes  in  1972-73  had  been  the  same  as 
that  of  1970-71;  the  success  rate  in  1972-73  would  have  been 
about  72  per  cent. 

The  lippact  of  votes  on  certification  success  rate 
may  aldo  be  assessed  in  two  other  ways.    Table  8  shows  the 
success  rate  of  applications  in  each  range  of  membership 
support.    It  is  evident  that  the  most  striking  change  occurred 
in  the  55  -  65  per  cent  range  which  was  changed  from  one  of 
outright  certification  to  one  of  vote.    The  success  rat^  in 
that  range  dropped  from  76.7  per  cent  in  1970-71  to  60.3  pet 
cent  in  1971-72  and  to  56.9  per  cent  in  1972-73.    The  drop  in 
that  range  is^te  dramatic  In  1972-73  especially  as  the 
success  rates  for  all  other  ranges  in  that  year  Increased, 
If  the  success  rate  in  the  55  -  65  per  cent  range  in  1972-73 
had  been  the  same  as  that  of  1970-71  the  overall  success  rate 
in  1972-73  would  have'been  71.5  per  cent  Instead  of  the  actual 
69.6  per  cent.    The  Impact  of  votes  on  the  success  rate  can 


also  be  determined  from  the  experience  in  Saskatchewan  and 
British  Coiuoiiia  vhere  the  average  proportion  of  applications 
vith  votes  in  the  last  three  years  has  been  6*3  per  cent  and 
3.1  per  cent,  respectively.    This  compares  to  Ontario's  17 
per  cent.  ^  ^ 

Table  8 

.Success  Rates  of  Non-Cons trycfion  Applications  for  Certification 
by  the  Level  of  Initial  Membership  Support 

Viscal  Years  1970-71  to  1972-73  ^ 


Support  as  Percentage 
of  Employees  Affected 

1970-71 

1971-72 

1972-73 

00.0  -  14.9 

r'. 

15.0  -  24.9 

* 

25.0  -  34.9 

35.0  -  44.9 

32.5 

3^.4 

45.0  -  55.0 

32.7 

.  48.2 

49.4 

55.1  -  65.0 

76.7 

'60.3 

56.9 

65.1-    75.0     .  , 

8^.8 

82.1 

88.2 

75.1  -  85.0 

86.3 

8>.l 

94.2 

85.1  -  100.0 

.  89.2 

85.1 

:  91.2 

Success  Rates 


It  has  been  argued  that  as  umioni«»tion^incteM««» 
the  unorganized  sector jtff) the  working  force  consists  increas- 
ingly of  small  units,  /»here  organization  and  certification  is 


13.    The  compkr:Uan  is  based  on  total  rather  than  non- 
construction  applications. 


most  difficult.^*    Two  fiactors  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
sup^rt  of  the  argument   that  it  is  difficult  to  organize 
sittlX  units  of  employees.    First,  a, close  employer-employee 
reletionship  is  more  easily  established  in  smaller  rather  then 
larger  units.    An  employer  can  deal  directly  with  a  small  group 
of  employees,  rather  than  through  supervisory  staff,  on^/mattera 
affecting  conditions  of  employment.    Thus  unionization  of  small 
units  becomes  difficult  either  because  the  employees  may  have 
less  desire  to  form  a'  union  or  the  employer  la  able  to  detect, 
at  an  early  stage,  unionization  moVes  and  to  take  measures 
against  such  actions^    Second,  a  small  group  of  employees  is 
relatively  more  effective  within  a  small  union  of  employees 
in  co^interacting  attempts  at  unionization.    For  Instance*  a - 
group  of  ten  employees  *is  likely  to  be  more  effective  In 
dounteractlng  unionization  efforts  in  a  unit  of  twenty  eiq>loy* 
ees  than  in  a  unit  of  two  huk|dred, 

^         While  both  factors  may  be  present  in  small  units  of 
employees,  the  validity  of  the  above  arguments  appear  doubtful. 
Table  9  shows,  that  contrary  to  what  one  would  expect  If  the 
above  argument  were  valid,  the  success  rate  is  higher  in  re- 
latively small  units  than  in  large  ones.^^    In  order  to  determine 
whether  applications  involve  increasingly  smaller  unlta  one 
needs  more  than  three  years  of  experience.    However,  the^e^ie 
no  indication  ixom  the  three  years  examined  that  the  proportion 
of  applications  from  relatively  small  bargaining  dnits  is  in- 
creasing. 


Conclusions 

Earlier  in  the  paper  three  hyffotheses  were  advanced.. 
The  first  one  claimed  that  a  relatively  low  level  of  requ^ed 
employee  support  ^oes  not  indqce  unions  to  file  applications 
with  a  low  level  of  suppdb^t  because  the  chances  of  success  of 
these  applications  j^re  lo^    The  analysis  has  shown  that  the 
reduction  of  the  required  m^imuin  support  for  a  vote  from  45 
per  cent  to  35  per  cent  brought  only  a  modest  increase  in 
applications  filed  with  the  new  low  level  of  membership  ^ 
support.  ^ 


14.    See  for  instance  the  Submission  of  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  L^our  to  Dalton  Bales,  Q.C;. 
Minister  of  Labour  la=»tegajitf<^o  Amendments  to 
the  Labour  Relations  Act,  iwO. 

The  evidence  here  is  based  on  the  success  rate 
of  these  applications  and  does  not  take  into 
account  difficulties  that  unions  may  have 
encountereid  prior  to  reaching  the  stage  of 
ing  sucK  applications. 
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The  second  hypothesis  stated  that  a  relattively  high 
level  of  required  employee  support  for  outright  eertificatic^ 
makes  such  certification  difficult  to  achieve.    The  evidence 
in  this  paper  shows  that  the  iiierease.  in  €he  required  mintnmm. 
support  from  55  per  cent  ^o  65  per  cent  shdrtened  the  outright 
certification-range  of  membership  support  anji  condquently 
reduced  the  proi^ortioti  of  applications  oonsridi^fced  for  ou%*^   •  <: 
fight  certification.     In  addi^ilon,  there  was  a^-substantial 
drop  of  applications  in  the  55-65  per  cent  range  of  support 
because  outright  certification  was  no  longer  possible  in  that 
Irange.    Applications  in  the,  outtight  certlf  icaticift  range  hay^ 
a  higher  success  rate  and  require  less  time  and  effort  on  zne 
part  of  the  unions  thap"3ther  applications.    Therefore,  the 
increase  in  support  from  55  per  cent  to\6>  p«  centjadversely 
affecte^^  the  unions'  efforts  "to  organize  new  yorkeSS. 

^he  third  hypothesis  stated  that  a  reiat:^jyely  high 
level  of  support  required  for ^utrlght  certiftcatiqti  restilts 
in  proportionately  more  applications  decided  by  vote,  for 
whiclT'the  success  r^te  is  low»  €Iian  that  of  a^gUcatlons 

' 'with  no  votes.    The  increase  in  membership  suppor^  from  55  peSc 
cfent  to^  65  per  cent  resulted  in  an  infcrease  pf  applications 
decided  by  Vpte.    Such  applications  require  more>union  time 
and  effort  to  be  disposed  of-  and  the  analysis  shfaws  that  their 
success  rate  is  lower  than  that  of  applications/ with  no  votes^ 

*  The  relatively  low  success  rate  of  application^  with  vot^ 
has  been  liainly  due  to  the  disadvantage  of -unions  as  compared 
to  employers  in  being  able  to  maintain  ef  f^ctpe  contact  with 
the  employees  during  the  peribd*whfen  o6rtif ication  was  attempted! 
The  analysis Ji^e  has  ghown  that  there  was  a, substantial  - 
difference  be^een  the  initial  union  support  >nd  the  support 
obtained  by  votes.    In  the  majority  of  applicftions  it  was  a 
reduiitlon  in  the  union  support.    Such  reductiori^resulted  in  a 
fair  number  of , applications  being  dismissed  which  would  have 
been  certified  if  the  initial  support  had  not  ch^anged.  This 
created  considerable  frustratidn  on  the  part  of  the  unions,  in 
their  efforts-  to  ol^tain  bargaining  rights. 

">^L_  ■  *  * 
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i  SiiecMS  Rftt«» 


Tetml  Non-Cotttmctigo 
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1970 

-71 

1^1. 

'72 

1972 

-73 

Diree-Yai 

ir  Tool  ^ 

'  lOUi — ^ 

— cntB — 

— nm 

ilnlicatiflno 

ICfttlOOl 

ApplidtiW 

AMlicatim 

AiliCTtinm 

AspUcations 

Affl 

Icatlons 

cationi 

Mb. 

Per  Cent 
-of  Total 
Apgiica' 

Nb. 

^^^^ 

Rates 

No. 

^  Cant 
of  TOM 
Mien- 

No. 

success 
Rates 

HO* 

ot  Total 
i^ica- 
tions 

Success 

No. 

Per  Cent 
of  I^Ul 
Aliplica- 
tions 

■ 

No. 

Suoeais 

C.U.P.E.  * 

63 

I.I 

46 

73.0 

79 

13.4 

15 

69.6 

110 

15.1 

•6 

.71.2 

252 

12.6 

197 

74.2  • 

II 

12.2 

53 

60.0 

65 

11.0 

42 

64.6 

79 

11.3 

51 

64.6 

^32 

11.6 

14C 

62.9 

■.: 

StMlMorfcers 

Ai 

6.0 

32 

74.4 

34 

5.1 

25 

73.5 

45 

6.4^ 

33 

73.3 

122 

'  6.1 

90 

73.9 

61 

1.5 

52 

15.3 

27i 

4.6 

19 

70.4 

13 

1.9 

7 

53.9 

^101 

5.0 

71 

79.2 

6  ■  I  II  ' 

14 

1.9 

12 

15:7 

36 

6.1  . 

24 

66.7 

39 

5.6 

SO 

76.9 

•9 

4.4 

66 

74  A 

ft.W.D.S.U.' 

29 

4.0 

20 

69.0 

26 

4.4 

16 

61.5 

1 

•  1.2 

5 

61.5 

63 

3.1 

-  41 

6S.1 

iUlvO  rnVtlWHt 

23 

3.2 

19 

12.6 

11 

1.9 

1 

72.7 

27 

3.9 

22 

11. 5 

61 

3.1 

49 

90.3 

Retail  Clerks 

29 

4.0 

21 

72.4 

19 

3.2 

9 

47.4 

12 

1.7 

11 

91.7 

<6Q 

3.0 

41 

69.3 

CsfpMiters 

17 

2.4 

11 

64.7 

IS 

2.5 

9 

60.0 

19 

2".'7 

14 

73.7 

51 

2.5 

34 

66.7 

24 

3.3 

16 

66.7 

14 

2.4 

13 

92.9 

11 

1.6 

7« 

63.6 

49 

2.4 

•  St 

71.5 

T 
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1 

40.0  i 

15 

2.5 

6 

40.0 

1 
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25.0 

43 
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It 

37.2 

S 
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10.0 

16 

2.7 

;■  10 
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20 
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12 

60.0^ 
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26 
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12 
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11 

91.7 

12 

2.0 

10. 

•3.3 

16 

2.3 

5 

31. 3' 

40 

2.0 

2t 

6S»0 

^^tarin  Mtr«M  k^mMfj  at  im 

16 

2.2 

13 

81.3 

6 

1.0 

6 

109«0 

13 

1.9 

11 

14.6 

3S 

1.7 

SQ 

•5.7 

6 

0.1  , 

2 

T 133.3 

5 

0.9 

4 

10.0 

22 

3.2 

21 

95.5 

33 

1.6 

27 

•1.9 

Brewery  Workers  j,. 

11 

1.5 

6 

54.6 

6 

l.d 

4 

66.7 

16 

2.3 

lO** 

62.5 

33 

2C 

wU.v 

LBDOUrcTS 

12 

1.7 

5 

41.7 

10 

1.7 

6 

60.0 

10 

1.4 

1 

•0.0 

32 

1.6 

19 

99.9 

uttice  ispioyees 

11 

1.5 

1 

72,7  ' 

7 

1.2 

4 

57.1 

.9 

!  1.3 

1 

••.9 

27 

1.4 

21 

74.1 

Textile  worKers 

6 

0.1 

5 

13.3 

10 

1.7 

5 

SO.O 

9 

1.3 

1 

••.9 

2S 

1.3 

II 

J2.0 

I.B.E.ir.  . 

9 

1.3 

6 

66.7 

9 

1.5 

5 

S5.6 

6 

>  .9 

5 

•3.3 

24 

1.2 

11 

66.7 

lUbber  Workers 

6 

t).8 

3 

50.0 

/  7 

1.2 

42.9 

10 

1.4 

7 

70. 0 

23 

11 
i« 

S6.S 

Graphic  Arts 

4 

0.6 

3 

75.0 

10 

1.7 

1 

10.0 

1 

1.2 

5 

62.5 

2t 

1.1 

U 

72*7 

2 

0.3 

1 

56.0 

10 

1.7 

7 

70.0 

10 

1.4 

10 

100.0 

;  22 

11 

11 

•1.^ 

9 

3 

33.3 

6 

1.0 

5 

6 

0.9 

s 

•3.3 

21 

1.1 

13 

61.9 

U.c. 

,  4 

0.6 

2 

SO.O 

5 

0.9 

^  10.0 

11 

1.6 

1 

.  72.7 

2G 

1.0 

'14 

70.0 

f  ft  /?  p. 

1 

0.1 

1 

100.0 

6 

1.0 

SO.O 

11 

.  '  1.6 

3 

27.3 

11 

0.9 

7 

S9.9 

8 

1.1 

7 

17.5 

4 

0.7 

4 

lOQ.U 

c 

n  7 

4 

•0.0 

11 

0.9 

19 

•9.2 

Pmim*  Mill  Nbrkers 

S 

0.7 

5 

100.0 

4 

0.7 

3 

7%.0 

1 

1.2 

6 

75.0 

V 

0.9 

U 

•2.4 

Oiristian  Labour  Association. 

2 

0.3 

2 

100.0 

7 

'  1.2 

3 

42.9 

7 

1.0 

3 

42.9 

It 

O.^ 

1 

SOrO 

Uundry  Workers  ' 
Plant  Quards 

13 

1.1 

cv  a 
93.9 

3 

0.4 

3 

100.0 

u 

O.^ 

62.5 

2 

0.3 

2 

100.0 

3 

0.5 

2 

66.7 

10 

1.4 

7 

70.0 

I! 

o.i 

11 

73.3 

R.T.  AND  G.W. 

1 

0.1 

1 

100.0 

4 

0.7 

4 

itw.o 

9 

1.3 

5 

55.6 

14 

0.7 

l( 

71.4. 

/  Technical  B^>loyees 

7 

1.0 

15.7 

7 

1.0 

5 

71.4 

14 

0.7 

15 

79.6 

Printing  PreisMn 

3 

0.4 

3 

lO&.O 

6 

1.0 

'  6 

100.0 

4 

0.6 

3 

75.0 

1: 

0.7 

12 

92.3 

SheetneUl  Workers  ^ 

S 

0.7^ 

3 

60.0 

3 

0.5 

2 

66.7 

4 

0.6 

3 

75.0 

12 

0.6 

( 

66.7 

MMlders 

1 

0.1 

3 

0.5 

3 

100.0 

*»6 

0.9 

2 

33.3 

1( 

0.5 

; 

SO.O 

Oil  Workers 

3 

0.4 

100.0 

4 

0.7 

2 

50.0 

0.4 

3 

100.0 

1< 

0.5 

1 

•0.0 

Ind.  Local  Orpoiizatians 

SS 

7.6  , 

43.6 

32 

5.4 

11 

34.4 

34 

4.9 

17 

SO.O 

121 

6.0 

s; 

43.0 

Others 

90 

52 

57.1 

S4 

9.2 

.  23 

42.6 

49 

7.0 

30 

61.2 

19: 

9.6 

10 

54.4 

TOTAL  . 

720 

100.0 

^47i 

1  66.4 

590 

100.0^ 

373 

63.2 

697 

100.0 

as 
* 

69.6 

200 

100.0 

1334 

66,6 

j^pplicationa 


•Throi^hout  this  study,  applicationa  that  result  In  wore  thittkona  barttininf  imit  are  couitad 
detendned  by  the  Board. 


u  Mrtf  tlaos  as  tht 


ot  bargaininf  iiiit» 


ERLC 
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DUtrlfeotlflB  of  NM-ODnttnctloa  il|iplicati«i  Cir  OmtiHeMm  W  Induttrr 


Nijor  Industry  Groups 


Mai 


mo-n 


Nd. 


ToT" 
Total 
Appllca* 

tions 


ifn-72 


Total 


No. 


Total 

Mix- 
tions 


Gbnfol 


No. 


For  CM 
of  Total 
Applies 
tiais 


1972-73 


— t5fGI  

ilifallcatiqas 


No. 


l^rtaL 
Applica 
tiono 


GMitoa 


No. 


Ht  Cm 

Applica* 


Throt-Yoar  Total 


— TCSI  

ilppllcatiops 


No. 


lot 
Total 
Applies* 

tions' 


Applidltiiwa 


No. 


47 


iciiiture  •  - 

Tncldental  to  AfTiculture 


CosHorcisl  Fsivs 

Porcstry 

Mines 
netal  Mines 
Non^MBtal  Mines 
quarries  snd  Sand  Pits  " 
Ser.  Incidental  to  Mining 


Mrofacturini 
Food  and  B^ersge 
Tobacco 

'extile 

Knitting  Mills 
Clothing  , 
Wood 

Aimiture  and  Fixture 

Paper  and  Allied 

Printing,  Publishing  and  Allied 

Prijnary  Metal 

Metal  Fabricating 

Machinery 

Transportation  and  Equipment 
Electrical 

-Non-Metallic  Mineral 
Petrol eun  and  Coal 
Chemical  and  Chonical  Prod. 
Misc.  Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  Cownunication 
Transportatior;!  I 
Storage 
Conunication 
Electric  Power,  Gas  and  . 
M/iter  Utilities 

Trade 
Hfholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade. 


2S3 
"ST 


.1 
8 
6 

4 

12 
3 
11 
17 
7 
33 
11 
20 
11 
42 
S 
9 

19 

50 


1 


19 
183 


131 


"Finance  Ins.  and  Real  Estate 
Financial  Institutions 
ifis.  and  Real  EsUte 

Oaaunity,  Business  and 
Personal  Services 

Education  and  kel.  Ser. 

Health  and  Welfare  Ser. 

Motion  Picture  and 
Recreational 
-  Se^.  to  Bus.  Management 

Personal  Service 

MisCi  Services 

Public  Ackninistrat ion  and 
Defence         /  v. 
Federal  Adninistration 
l>Ocal  Administration 


TOTAL 


147 


74 

1 
6 

29 
11 


26 


26 


720 


6.5 


24 


Sl.O 


47 


2.3 


24 


iO.O 


.2 


.4 


«2 


50,0 


1.6 


3S.1 


172 
"IT 


100.0 


68.0 


2 
1 

5 

i 

235 


.2 
.9 
.2 


88.9 


.1" 
1.1 
.8 
.4 

.6 
,7 
,4 
.5 
,4 
,0 


4.6 

1.5 
2.8 
1.5 
5.8 
.7 
1.3 
2.7 


6.9 
.1 


2.7 
25.4 


13 


41.4 


75.0 
83.3 

100.0. 

100.0 
75.0 
66.7 
81.8 
47.1 
57.1 
75.8 

io&;o 

75.0 
45.5 
71.4 
20.0 
77.8 
68.4 

56.0 


39.8 


152 


100.0 
100.0 
80.0 
100.0 

64.7 


IDO.O 


60.0 


16 


A 
.4 


100.0 

66.7: 


.8 

.1 
.3 
.2 


12 


.2 
.5 
1.7 
.7 
.2 


7^ 

100.0 


68.4 


18.2 


125 
"55" 
89 


68.0 
67.9 


3.1 
1.5 
2.0 
3.4 
.9 
5.1 
2.0 
2.5. 
1.5 
4.4 

1.7 
3.4 

8.6 


14 


100.0 
33.3 
60.0 
50.0 

61.1 
66.7 
66.7 
80.0 
20.0 
'  70.0 

4i.r 

53 .3 
77.8 
65.4 

80.0 

70.0 


270 


1.5 
14.4 


9.6 


29 

1 
1 

5 

48 


"TT 


20.4 


10.3 

.1 
.9 
4.0 
1.5 


3.6 


102 


18 


3.6 


100.0 


18 


69.4 


67.6 


177 


69.2 


24 


1.4 


30.0 


"TTT 
11.3 

1.0 
1.2 
6.2 
2.9 


4.0 


69.2 


478  66.4 


24 


590 


4.0 


100.0 


56.9 

100.0 
25.0 

55.6 

56.5 


31.7 
TX 

.1 
1.2 

.1 
2.7 

.3 

.9 
3.3 
1.2 
2.2 
1.9 

.7 
5.2 
1.7 
'2.7 
2.3 

2.2 
1.3 

7.6 


"srr 

50.9 
25.0 


.3 
.6 

2.3 

12.3 


30 


"O" 
6.3 


2 
3 

10 


60.0 
33.3 


56.6 


100.0 
75.0 

62.5 

69. 


758 

1 

10. 
12 
35 
9 
11 
53 
20 
38 
50 
17 
99 
.  35 
54 
36 
94 
'  5 
34 
48 

154 


37.8 

.1 
*.5 

.6 
1.7 

.4 
.6 

2.6 


510 
■55" 


0 
9 

5  . 
9 
9 
7 

r 

6 
,2 
1.7 
2.4 


35 


25.0 


63.8 


44 

^  3 
3 
24 
14 


21 


65.7 

50.0 
42.9 
64.9 
82.4 


87.5 


238 


112 

5 
4 

33 
51 


30 


1.4 

1:0 


34.2 


21 


373 


87.5 


63.2 


697 


16.1 

.7 
.6 
4.7 
7.3 


4.3 


175 


79.^ 
40.0 


"5r 

4 

8 

44 

354 


228 


7.7 

-r:T- 

.2 
.4 

2.2 

17.7 


11.4 


21^ 


IT 

151 


98 

3 
3 
18 

33 


28.6 


73.5 


"STT 

87.5 

60.0'* 
75.0 
54.6 
64.7 


24 

19 


562 


3.9 


100.0 


485 


80.0 
81.5 


6f.6 


253 

12 
17 
99 
79 


80 


2007 


1.2 
4.0 


28.0 

12.6 

.6 
.9 
4.9 
3.9 


390 


4.0 

—r 

3.8 


100.0 


192 

7 
11 
62 
55 


63 


T 
61 


1536 


/ 
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ERIC 


Ustribution  of^NoH^Z^tiuctim  jlpplicatiaiis  with  Vote  Situations 
By  Union  and  Type  of  Vote,  Fiscal  Years  1970-71  to  1972-73 
.  (Three  Year  Total) 


Unions 

Total  Non-Constiuction- plications 

ToUl 
Applica- 

Applications  with 
Pre*Hearina  Votes 

Applications  witn 
Post-Hrarint  Vbtes 

Total  ^iica* 
tions  nith  Votes 

tions 

No. 

1 

NO. 

no* 

C.U.P.E. 

252 

19 

•  '1 
/ 

7.5 

 <I7  IT"^ 

-  \ 

25  4 

Teamsters 

232 

12 

IlK  < 

23  7 

Steelmrkers 

122 

1 A 

X  J  .  X 

13 

10.7 

29 

23.8 

Foodworkers 

101 

T 

O 

5  0 

4 

4.0 

7 

1  . 

S.E.I.U. 

89 

in 

11  7  * 
XX  .  c 

20.2 

28> 

31.5 

R.W.D.^.U. 

64 

T 

1  7 

11 

XX 

17  2.-*^ 

"  "14 

21.9 

Auto  Iforkers 

61 

11 
XX 

IS  0 

7 

11.5 

18 

29.5, 

Retail  Clerks 

57  ' 

7 

12  5 

10 

17.5 

..Carpenters 

51 

A 

17  fk 
Li  .0 

u 

11  8 

XX  .  o 

15 

29.4 

Int'l.  Operating  Engineers 

A 

a  2 

8 

16.7 

12 

24.5 

Can.  Operating  Engineers 

43 

15* 

X  J 

34  9 

2 

4.7 

17 

39,5 

Woodworkers 

w  41 

25 

56  1' 

6 

14.6 

29 

70.7 

Hotel  Biployees 

40 

A 
o 

2n  n 

8 

20.0. 

Ontario  Nurses  Association 

35 

1 

7  0 

u 

17  1 

X  r  .  X 

7 

20,,0 

C.S.A.O. 

33 

12  1 
14.1 

A 

12  1 

X*t  .  X 

Brewery  Iforkers 

33 

5 

15.2 

5 

15.2 

10 

30.3 

\LabuiJiers' 

32 

3 

51.4 

3 

1Q  #1 
X3.U 

25.0. 

Office  Bn)loyees 

27 

1 

3.7 

2 

/.4 

T 
3 

11  1 

XX  .  X 

Textile  Wbrkers 

25 

14 

56.0 

11 
X^ 

3U  .  U 

. I.B.E.W.  3 

24 

11^  7 
10.  / 

A  ' 

16  7 

XV.  1 

Rubber  Iforkers 

23 

5 

41*/ 

17  4 

Xr  . 

9 

39.1 

Graphic  Arts 

22 

22.7 

5 

22.7 

(totional 'Ouncil  of  Can.  Labour 

22 

1 

X 

4.5 

4.5 

2 

9.1 

Chemical  Iforkers 

21 

T 

14  5 

X*t  .  J 

14.3 

'  6 

28.6 

U.E. 

20 

1 

3>.U  ^ 

5  n 

3.  U 

8 

•40.0 

C.U.G.E. 

lo 

5 

'27.8 

11.1 

7 

38.9 

Machinists 

17 

3 

17.7 

2 

11.8 

5 

29.4 

Paper  Mill  Iforkers 

17 

35.3 

2 

11.8 

8 

47.1 

Christian  Labour  Association 

10 

12  5 

X£  .  J 

2 

12.5 

Laundry  Iforkers 

10 

26.7 

Plant  Guards 

15 

X 

7n  n 
4U  .u 

1 

X 

6  7 

4 

R.T.  and  G.W. 

14 

2 

14.3 

2 

14.3 

Technical  B^ployees 

14 

'  * 

Printing  Pressnen 

13 

41.7 

SheetmeUl  Iforkers 

12 

1 

4 

33.3 

5 

IMP*  9 

10 

4 

40.0 

2 

20. U  . 

M  n 

Oil  Iforkers 

10 

1 

10.0 

3 

30.0 

4 

40.0 

Ind.  Local  Organizations 

'  121 

IS 

12.4 

17 

r4.o 

32 

26.4 

195 

19 

9.7 

30 

15.4 

49 

25. 1 

2007 

22S 

11.2 

285 

14.2 

510 

25.4 

Distribution  of  Non-CdnstTUctiM  Applications.witll  Itote  Situations 
Bx  MijOT  Industry  Groups  and  Type  of  Vote,  FiscaafYetrs  1970-71  to  1972-73 

(Three  Yetr  Total) 


Major  Industry  Groups 


Total 
Applica- 
tions 


Applicatiens  with 
Pre-Hearing  Votes 


No. 


Total  Non-Qmstruct ion  Ami  i  cations 
'Applications  wioi 
Tost-Hearing  Votes 


No. 


total  Applica- 
tions  with  Votes 


No. 


Unknown 

Agriculture 
5er.  Incidental  to  Agriculture 
Gomnercial  Income ' 

Forestry  ^ 
Logging 

Mines 
Metal  Mines 
Non -Metal  Mines 
Quarries  amd  Sand  Pits 
Ser.  Inc&dBDtal  to  Mining 

Manual 


nufactur: 
Food  an4 


average 

Tobacco 
Rubber  ' 
Leather 

Textile  ^ 

Knitting  Mills 

Clothing 

Wood 

Furniture  and  Fixture 

Paper  anid  Allied 

Printiingy  Publishing  and  Allied 

Prinaiy  Metal 

Metal  Fabricating 

Machinery 

Transp^frtation  and  Equipntent 
^g'lectrical 
N^-Metallic  Mineral 
Petroleiinand  Coal 
Chemical  and  Chemical  Prod. 
Misc.  Manufacturing 

Transportation  and  Comnunication 
Transportation 
Storage 
Commmicatian 

Electric  Power,  Gas  and  Water 
Utilities 

^•^  Trade 

Wholesale  Trade 
Retail  Trade 

Finance  Institutions  and 
Real  Estate 
,      Financial  institutionSiA* 
Ins.  and  Real  Estate 

Comnunity,  Business  and 
Personal  Sejvices 
Education  and  Related  Ser 
Health  and  Welfare  Ser. 
Motion  Picture  and  Recreational 
Ser.  to  Business  Management 
Personal  Services 
Misc.  Services 


ERIC    Local  Actainistration 


public  Adrinistration  and  Drf( 
Federal  Administration 


47 


3 
2 
7 
4 


47 
1 
10 
12 
3S 
9 
11 
S3 
20 
38 
SO 
17 
99 
3S 
S4 
36 
94 
S 

34 
48 


98 
4 
8 

44 


126 
228 


S 
19 


102 
2S3 
12 
17 
99 
79 


3 


IS 
1 
2 
2 

18 
4 
2 

11 
7 
8 
4 
6 

12 
7 
9 

10 
8 

S 
10 


11 
9 


3 
77 


10 
23 

1 
1 
2 


2 


33.3 


IS.S 
100.0 
20.0 
16.7 
SI. 4 
44.4 
18.2 
20.8 
3S.0 
21.1 

8.0 
3S.3 
U.l 
20.0 
16.7 
27.8 

8.S 

14.7 
20.8 


10.2 
12. S 
11.4 


8.7 
N3.9 


10. S. 


9.8 
9.1 

S.9 
l.Q 
2.S 


66.7 
2.6 


19 

2 
2 
2 


10 

3 
6 
2 
8 
S 
7 
4 

14 

1 
8 
11 


12 
1 
1 


IS 
36 


20 
47 

2 
14 

3 


11.1 


S0,0 
S7.1 
2S.0 


19.6 

20.0 
16.7 
16.7 


18.9 

7.9  ' 
12.0 
11.8 
88.9 
14.3 
13.0 
11.1 
14.9 
20.0 
23.  S, 
22.9 


12.2 
2S.0 
12. S 

11.4. 


11.9 
IS. 8 


20.0 
21.1 


19.6 
18.6 

11.8 
14.1 
3.8 


11-7  « 


19.1 


4 

A  A  A 

44.4 

" 
1 

50.0 

4 

57.1 

1 

2&^0 

34 

35.1 

1 

100 .0 

4 

40.0 

4 

33.3 

20 

57.1 

4 

44.4 

2 

18.2 

21 

39.6 

7 

35.0 

11 

28.9 

10 

20.0 

8 

47.1 

20 

20.0 

12 

34.3 

16 

29.6 

14 

38.9 

22 

23.4 

1 

20.0 

13 

38.2 

21 

43.8 

19 

19^4 

1 

25<0 

2 

2S.0 

10 

22.7 

26 

20.6 

18.7 

1 

20.0 

6 

31.6 

30 

29.4 

70 

27.6 

3 

17.6 

IS 

IS. 2 

S 

6.3 

2 

66.7 

14.1  , 
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TITLES    A  CONTENT  ANALYSIS  OF  ELEMENTARY  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS  TO 
DETERMINE  THEIR  TREATMENT  OF  CAREER  INFORMATION  AND  CAREER  CONCEPTS  DESIRED  IN 
CAREER  EDUCATION. 


PERSONAL  AUTHORS     MdftlflRf  PEARl'  JoHN  ' 


DESCRIPTORS     ^CONTENT  ANALYSIS;   ^SOCIAL  STAJDIES;  ^ELEMENTARY  EDUCATION; 
•CAREER  AMARENESS;  *TEXTBOQK  E  VALUAT lON;^  TEXTBOOK  CONTENT;  TEXTBOOK  BIAS! 
OIltTtllAL  THESES 

EDRS  PRICES     MF  AND  HC  AVAILABILITY  WILL  BE  ANNOUNCED  IN  VOL.  9f  NO.  5. 


DESCRIPTIVE  NOTES     83P.;  EO.D.  DISSERTATIQNt  NEW  MEXICO  STATE  UNIVERSITY* 


ABSTRACTS     THE  PURPOSE  OF  THIS  STUDY  WAS  TO  QUANTITATIVELY  AND  QUALITATIVELY 
ANALYZE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS  TO  DETERMINE  IF  THE  TEXTUAL 
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This  project  involved  a  content  analysis  of  elementary* school 
social  studies  textbooks  to  determine  if  the  textual  content  of  the 
textbooks  contained  career  information  and  developed  career  concept's 
desired  in  career  education.    Twenty-eight  textbooks  th^t  were,  at 
the. time  of  the  stuffy,  on, the  New  Mexico  State  Department  of  Educa- 
tion Adopted  Tepct^ooks  List^  were  randomly  selected  as  the  subjects 
of  the  study.    The  textual  content  was  identified  and  categorized 


under  the  subcategories  of  two  major  category  systems.  Career      ,  - 

information  and  Career  Concepts,    The  subcatecories  consisted  of  15. 

career  clusters  and  22^career  conceptfl,*  ^  

,    #  ■ 

Criteria  were  established  to  rank  the  relative  percentc^ge  of 

•  •    '         '  . 

career  information  available  in' each  selected  social  studies  text- 
bode,    '^wo  randomly  selected  interco^rs  established  the  reliability 
6f  the^ categories,  the  ranks  of  the  career  information,  and  the  cate- 
gorization of  the  career  concepts. 

The  subcategories  and  the  career  concepts  contained  in  the  

textual  content  of  the  selected  social  studies  textbooks  formed  a- 
questionnaire,    A  jury  of  career  educators  appraised  the  question- 
naire items  for  importance  and  accuracy.    The  jurors  ranked  the 
subcategories  in  order  of  importance  in  presenting  career  information 
and  ctfreer  concopftj  to  elementary  school  children. 

New  methods  ofj content  analysis  developed  by  Bemadyn  Suh  (1970) 
determined  qunntitatively  the  importance,  accuracy,  acceptability, 
and  distribution  of  the  career^  concept p  in  each\selected  social 
ntuflioo  textbook.    This  evaluation  nnd  th^  jurors'  ccmmenta  deter- 
mined how  the  social  studies  textbooks  varied  in  quality. 

The  findings  of  the  content  analysis  of  thf  selected  social^ 
studies  textbooks  iniiicated  that  the  t^xd^ual  content  varied  in  the 
relativ^  percentage  of  career  iitformation  ^^milable .    The  first-grade 
textbooks  averaged  the  lowest  percentage  of  career  Informat i^^ail- 
able  nnd  the  fourth-grade  textbooks  averaged  the  highest  percentage 


0 


of  career  information  available.    The  jury  members'  ^appraisal 


determined  that  the  overall  average  percentage  of  the  textbooks.  7 
was  xaisatisfactory,  ' 

/Tha  jury  members  V  appraisal  determined  that  the  career  concepts 
within  the  textual  content  jof  the  seleated  social  ^s^Udies  textbooks 
were,'  on  the  average,  high  in  importance  and  low  in  accuracy.  An 
evaluation  of  the  jurors'  appraisai  determined  that,  on  the  average, 
the  textual  content  on  careers  in  the  selected  social  studies  text- 
books  was.not  acceptable,  ,  Afi  evaluation  of  the  jurors ',.i|fankings  of 
the  subcategories  determined  that  11  of  the  28  selected  sot^ial  .  ^ 
studies  textbooks  distributed  the  textual  content  "in  proportion  to 
the  relative  importance  of .  the  care^er  concepts. 

^    The  individual  textbooks*  varied  in  quality  from  low  unaccept- ^ 
ability  to  moderate  acceptability.    The  jurors'  comments  indicated 
that  tTve\extual  "content  coiAained  many 'sexist",  stereotyped,  cul- 

'       *    '  '' '         ■  A  ~* 

turally  biased  statements  and  many  statements  that  were  value  judgment 

■  ■ '    ■  .         x  ■ 

presented, as "truth.    On  the  average,  the  textbooks  rated  low  in 
quality.     .     v  »  '  . 

On  the  basis  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  following 
general.  recommendatiohB  were  made: 

1.    Textbook  writers  should  personp.lize  statements  about  woi-k 
y^in  ordel*  to  include  more  specific  job  titled  in  career  pre sen"|>&t ions. 
•     2.    Textual  content  in  social  stud i'es^ext books  should  present 
coverage  dn  the  15  career  clusters  equally. 

3.    Textbook  writers  should  strive  for  precisetiess  in  reporting 

*  •  _7  ;    '  . 

,  .  ■>  •»  ' 

in  order  to  eliminate  sexist,  stereotyped,  culturally  biased. 


value-laden  statements  about  work,    textbook  publishers  should 
ascertdin  that  no  such,  statements  are  contained  within /the- textual 

content  before  the  textbooks  are  maji^keted.  /  " 

■■  ■      ■  ■■•■•/... 
4,.  -Textbook,  publishers  should  ascertain  that  career,  content 

coverage  is  distributed  proportionate  to  its  relative  importance*- 

5.    Social  studies  textbooks  should  present  a  realistic  picture 

/of  modern  man  instead  of  picturing  societies  filled  with  places, 

products,  an^  things. 

.    6.    Educators  who  are  responsible  for  selecting  textbociks  ^ 

should  find  methods,  such  as  contained  in  this  study,  to  carefully 

and  objectively  analyze  textbooks  before  textbooks  are  purchased 

and/or  diistributed- for  use  to  teachers  and  students • 
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Chapter  1 
INTRODUCTION        '\        ^  . 

In  little  more  than  a  decade.  Career  Education  came  into  exis- 
tence, .  passed  throuph  the  policy  determination  stage,  and  achieved 
the  stntus  of  a  fledgling  reform  movement.    Even  though  the  impetus 
of  this  movement  v/ns  basically  not  an  American  educational  crisis  but 
n  sprending  Americnn  societal  crisis,  the  ranks  of  social  reformers 
looked  tovliardB  educational  change  as  a  part  of  the  needed  solution. 

Career  education  emphasized  that  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  could  not  afford  to  be  educational  "waiting  rooms."  The 
impact  of  nutomation  and  computerization  made  the  functionally 
illiterate  vforker  almost  useless  to  the  American  economy  and  a 
potential  thrent  to  the  American  national  interests. 

Sydney  P.  Marlnnd  suggested  that  by  int^egrating  career  education 
and  career  avnrenoss  development  into  the  substr^ntive  content  of 
existing  curricuTums,.  the  schools  functionalized  all  areas  and  levels 
of  lenrning.    l-oarninn,  then,  became  meaningful  in  terms  of  student 
interests  and  rtudent  values  and  led  tov^atds  realistic  avenues  of 
employment  (MnrJnnd,  1971 ) •  ^ 
Statement  of  the  Problem 

There  v/ere  fow  proposals  in  the  field  of  educntion  thnt 
generated  so  many  projects  and  studies  in  such  a  short  period  of 
time  ns  career-^education.  Yet, 


.2 

most  prnctitlbnerr?  of  career  education,  few  as  they  are,  , 
have  pro(Tresspd  only  to  sho^/ing  the  career  relevance  of 
academic  subject  matter  ah6  to  u^ing  a  few  classroom 
.visitors  and  field  trips*    Real  integration  of  the  aca- 
•  demic  and  the  occupational  is  rare,    (Hoyt,  Pinson, 
Laramore,  &  Mangum,  1973|  p.  155) 

This  indicated  that  most  of  the  numerous  programs  that  were  proposed 

as  "integrative"  by  career  educators  had  met  v;ith  limited  success  in 

the  classroom  and  that  there  v^as  a  heed  for  career  education  ^program  . 

plnnners  tojnrjnifest  efforts  towards  programs  that  had  lasting 

effects  on  local  education  and  that  were  easily-utilized  by  the 

existing  school  systems,  \  .  ' 

The, problem  thnt  faced  career  education  program  planner^  v/as  how 


to  integrate  the  academic  with  career  information  withi^ut  re|)lacing 
effective  curriculuins  already  in  progress.    This  problem  was®  particu- 
larly difficult  at  the  elemeri'tary  school  level  where  students  vrere 
years  removed  from  c;^reer  exploration  and  career  selection. 

In  1971,  Rogers  nnd  Shoemake^r^ssembled  the  body  of  diffusion  • 
research  and  attempted  to  develop  an  effective  "menns  of  closing  the 
g'lp  between  vhnt  is  knovn  and  what  is' effectively  put  to  use"  (p,  1), 
Rogers  ond  Shoem^^ker  noted  that  diffusion  research  emphasized  the 
..pheriomenon.  of  the  diffusion  of  innovations  ns  a  process  in  which  each 
functioning  element  within  a  social  structure  approached  another  ele- 
ment from  the  viewpoint  of  the  nctual  bfehavior'of  thnt  element.    It  ■ 

'    •  •  •  } 

appenred  to  follow'  thnt  inventors  of  new  teaching-learning  processes^ 
in  designing  these  nevr  processes  for  use'  by  practitioners,  placed 
major  emphasis  on  the  classroom  behavior  of  the  practitioners. 


Calve] ti  (19^)  reviewed  the  findings  of  the  critics  of  education 
and  agreed  that  educators  shared  several  classroom  behavioral  charac- 
teristics.    Local  administrators  and  local  teachers  tended  to  view 
the  teaching  of  subject  matter  as  the  purpose  of  education  and  hesi- 
tated to  include  numerous  topics  in  classroom  teaching  that  did  not 
fit  easily  into  the  subject-matter  day.    111  addition,  subject-matter 
tearhinp  utilized  textbooks  more  than  did  any  other  media,  and 
unrievoloped  idens  in  these  textbooks  constituted  "something  extra" 
to  be  touched  on  only  when  time  and  disposition  permitted. 

At  the  time  of  this  study,  there  was  no  evidence  that  career 
education  proprnm  planners  investigated  the  feasibility  of  developing 
career  education  concepts  within  the  scope  and  sequence  of  widely 
uti  1  ized V>ub.ior!t-nrea  textbooks.    A  reasonable  assumption,  in  the 
absence  of  thir  '^•vidence,  was  that  such  information  at  a.  minimum 
provider]  valuMhle  additional  insights  for  the  decision-makers,  of 
career  educa-t  ion  nbout  the  problems  invoJv^  in  implementing  career 
nvfnreness  development  progrMmc. 

This  ciufly  fondur^ted  n  quantitative  rmd  qualitative  analysis  of 
f^xistjng  subject-area  elementary  school  social  studies  textbooks  to  , 
determine  w'nciher  the  textual  content  of  the  textbooks  integrated 
^e^^ain  importnnt  ai^pects  of  career  education  into  local  classrooms 
that  used  textbooks  extensively.    Textbooks  were  selected  as  the  edu- 
cational morli'i   inventi  fited  in  this  study  because  (a)  textbooks  were 
a  widely  utilized  nnd  a  vridely  accepted  part  of  the  curriculum  plan  in 


local  classrooms  (Cal'/elti,  196iC)  and  (b)  textbooks  were  a  powerful 
media  that  created  valid  or  invalid  images  (Suh,  1970) • 

Venn  (196/*)  indicated  that  work  was  one  of  America's  basic  his- 
torical values  and  that  in  America,  the  soqial  effects  of  joblessness 
were  apparent.    Fox  and  Hess  (1972)  indicated  that  the  academic  area 
designed  to  prosent  historical,  findings  and  a  coaiprehensive  view  of 
a  society  was  peneral  social  studies.    As  a  consequence,  elementary  ^ 
school  /genera]  social  studies  textbooks  were  the  subject  of  this 
study. 

Purpose  of  This  Study  '  •  ^  ■ 

The  purpose  of  this  s^dy  was  to  quantitatively  and  qiialitat ively 
analyze  elementary  school  social  studies  textbooks  to  determine 
whether  the, textual  content^  of  the  social  studies  textbooks  contained 
accurate  information  that  (a)  introduced  to  elementary  school  students 
n  wide  choice  of  career  options  and  (b)  introduced  to  elementary 
sf'hools  nt\identr  carnnr  concepts  desired  in  career  education. 
Objectives 

The  object  jves  of  this  study  were: 

1,    To  (lr>volop  categories  op  content  analysis  that  differ- 

/ 

enti.'itnd  and  described  the  material  investigated, 
P,    To  ascertain  the  relative  percentage  of  career  informa- 
tion prnsrnto(^  in  t ho  textual  contenJ||pr  qf  each  social 
studior  textbook. 


3. 


To  evaluate  quantitatively  the  textual  content  on  career 


concepts  of  each  social  *  studies  textbook  for  accuracy,  . 


5. 


To  recommend  alterations  in  the  textual  content  of  the 


social  studies  textbooks  that  facilitated  the  integration 


of  cnreor  information  nnd  career  concepts. 


limitations  of  the  Study 


This  proiect  analyzed  the  textual  content  of  social  studies 
subject-matter  textbooks  usjP^in  elementary  schools  to  determine 
\^hethor  social  studios  tcx^ooks  presented  career  information  and 
helped  to  develop  cnreojpatti tudinal  concepts  in  students  at  an  early 

V  . 

9f:e.    rilementn ry  schoor  social  studies  textbooks  T^^ere  the  focus  of 
thift  project.    Thin  selection  vrns  made  for  the  purposes  of  research 
only  and  did  not  nnalmize  the  importance  of  other  subject-matter 
toxts. 

0 

The  social  rtudies  textbooks  selecter]  treated  the  field  of 
nocial  studies  in  brenflth  nnd  not  necessarily  in  depth.  Therefore, 
textbooks  that  dealt  v\\A\  nn  aspect  of  .socinl  sturlien  in  depth  such 
ns  Indi 'inn]  oh  tlu^  ^k>ve  (Nev  York:    Mocmillnn,  1970)' vere  not  the 
subjeotTi  of  thin  study. 


The  content  nnnJy1>ical  method 


applicable  to  thin  stmly  and  several  models  of  content  analysis  were 


investip?ited.    Most  of  these  models  werQ  discorded  after  a  cursory 
reading  as  havTnp  little  or  no  relationship  to  thf  treatment  antici- 
pated  in  this  project.    Of  the  remaining  reports,  one  research 
project  v;as  found  thnt  specifically  and  objectively  analyzed  the 
content  of  elementnry  social  studies  textbioqks  (Suh,  1970).  This 
model  formed  the  basis  of  the  content  analysis.    This 'study  deviated 
froai  the  model  and  formed  relevant  categories  for  the  analysis  and 
established  criteria  that  determinecf  the  percentage  of  inljDi'mation 
availnble  vithln  the  iselected  textbooks, 

•    The  textunl  content  analyzed  in  this  study  was  the  textual  con- 
tent that  pertriined  to  career  information  and'  career  concepts.  It 
remnined  to  be  determined  what  the  relative  worth  of  each  social 
studies  textbook  vns  in  other  categories  of  interest,  ' 

Finally,  the  focus  of  this  study  was  the  gerteral  social  studies 
textbooks  for  grader,  one  through  six  which  vere,  at  the  time  of  this 
fstufly,  on  the  Nov  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education  Adopted  Text- 
book  T^ist,    A  nnmplc  of  28  of  these  textbooks  generated  the  data  in 
this  study,  "'^''^  ■      '  - 

Definitions  of  Tenns 

Before  continuing  vHh  the  content  nnnlysis  of  elementally  social 
s/udies  textbof;]te',  it  vas  important  that  there  wno  n  mutual  under- 
standing of  the  terms  used  in  the  study,    SincQ  some  of  the  terms  had 
popular  and  technTcal  connotations  in  the  English  langtt*4J,e,  the 
definitions  stipulated  vhat  definitions  were  followed. 

Career  ('onropts!    The  scope  and  sequence  of  the  concepts  developed 
in  career  avnrenenf^;  development  programs  in  elementary  schools,  ^ 

.  ■  ■  ( 


Category;  *  %Simply  n  general  or  compreh^sive  division.  Cate- 
f^ories  of  content  anblysis  defined^the  limits  of  the  aggregate  of  the 
materia]  analyzed  and  the  subcategories  further  described  these  limits. 

Goals  of  career  education;    Defined  as  having 

the  total  effort  oT  public  education  and  the  community  aimed 
at  helping  nil  individuals  to  become  familiar  with  the  work 
•   values  of  a  work-oriented  society^  to  integrate  these  values 
into*' their  personal  value  systems,  and  to  iipplement  these 
values  into  their  lives  in  such*  a  way  that  work  becomes 
possible^  meaningful,  and  cntisfying  to  each  individual. 
(Hoyt  ot  nl  .,  '1973,  p.  U1 )  .  ■ 

Objective-  of  rnreer  education;    Vlithin  the  elementary  schools,  \ 
a  comprehend i^ve  cnreer  awareness  program  provided  at  all  grade  levels 
that  mnde  academic  education  more* meaningful  and  more  relevant  to 
students  and  led  to  realistic  views  of  careers. 

oociM]  nt.udlor:    Ceveral  r.p'ec.iali  zed  fields  ^  study,  including^ 
geography,  hi  .st  ory,  politicnl  science,  economies',  sociology^  social 

psychology,  anthropology,  and  psychology.  .  . 

\    r'ocinl  nt.udier  textbooks,;    The  textbooks  tha^/^resented  a  breadth, 

not  a  depth,  of  the  social  studies  and  were  designed»for  a  teacher  and 

it 

n  student  tct  use  ht  a  ceHain  grade  level  for  a  yearns  course  of  study. 

'         '        '\  . 

He*}hodr  of  content  analysis  nnd  terms  useri.  .in.  the  content  analysis 

•  .  ■■  '     ■  ■  - 

verc  flof  inefU  .'ir;  Umy  v;ore  presont-ed  in  the  ntufly. 
Orgnnization  of  the  Remaincier  of  the  Study        .  > 

The  first  part  of  Chapter  ?  revievred  the  re  In  ted  literature  prnd 
examincfi  novern]  typen  of  career  education  programs  proposed  by*  local, 
education  agencies.    The  second  part  of  Chapter  2  contained  reports 
on  the  use  of  textbooks  ns  a  part  of  the  curriculum  plan  in  the 
classroom. 


c 


In  Charjpter  3  the  method  of  selecting  the  sample  pf  textbodke 
and  the  development  of  the  content  analysis  categories  were  presented. 
The  procedure  used  to*  collect  and  analyz^e  the  dato'  was  also  described. 

The  results  pf  the  quantitative  analyses. vere  reported  according 
to  CTade  level  in  Chapter         A  discussion  of  these  results  followed. 
The  remainder  of  the  chapter  contained  a  qualitative  analysis  of  th^  - 
inrUvidual~Bample  textbooks.        •  •  . 

*» 

In  Chapter  5- the  project  was  summarized.    This  final  chapter  also 

'  ■         »■  .  ' 

recommended  nhanpes  to  be  incorporated  into  the  social  studies  text- 
books  used  in  the  study  and  gave  suggestions  for  further  research. 


J 


r 


^  ■  '    Chapter  2  "  .      •  * 

In  1971,  vrhen. Mat- land  (1971)  indicWtecNil^    all  education  sWbuld 
be  ca^jeer  education, .  this  educational  movemen.tj'^ecrame  a  high  priority 
of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education.  .  The  Center  foi^ Research  and  ^ 
Development  (NCERD)  and  the  Bureau  of  Adult j  Vocational  arid  Technical 

Education  (BAVTE)  completed  a  significant  "amount  of  work  in  planning 

■  .  '    '  "  .  '  • 

"  for  a  comprehensive  Career  Educational  System  based  oi)  the  premiise 
>  ^  ■  ■  ,.  ■  ^  ■ 

that  a  prototype  comprehensive  Career  Educational  System  could  be 

»  developed  by  a  '^capstone"  project  that  used  the  loc^ii  education 

agencies*  career  education  efforts.    Investigation  revealed  that 

such  an  approach  "was  not  possible  because: 

although  there  vns  intense  interest  and  commitment  to 
the  career  education  cohcept  in  these  districts  (local 
education  agencies),  very  little  existed  in  the  ffcrm  of  '  ^ 
valid  and  tested  curriculum,  components,: that  could  be 
transported  and  used  at  other  locations*     (Budke,  1971, 
p.  3)  A 


.  As  a  result,  many  researchers  wrote  b6th  prescriptively  and 
descrip^vely  about  programs  that  initiated,  implemented,,  and  ev^lu- 
ated  career  education.    More '„than  50  of  the  proposed^career  education 

.  programs  were  .examined  in  ERIC  Document^^nd  local  S'tat^y  Department 
of  Education  projected  programs. '  The^  Evidence  showed  that  the  pro- 

*  grams  were  of  several  types.    Each  type  is  repor,ted  in  the  review  of 
litel'ature  in  order  to  present  a  more  comprehjpnsive  study. 
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^  A  review  of  the  lite^rature  on  the  use' of  textbooks:  in  the  c la ^s-'. 
room  presented  ^evidehce  .on -the  possibilities  of  continued,, '  ' 


in  reachinc-lenraing  situations.  The  evidence  ^Iso  indi>. 
ca^ted  there  was  a  nee^  to,  evaluate  the,  textual  content  of -textbooks. 
Proposed  Career  Education  Propramr.  '  '  ■  '  , 

A  2-year  project  conducted  jn  W^onsin  developed"  a  guide  for 
■    ,     integrating  career  awareness  developme^  into  1         curricufums.  The 
^ide  suggested  usin^  filtnstrips,  slides,  printed  material,  and 
..     "other"  materinl .    Printed  material  and  "other"  material  wer,  defined 
as..speaial  boo^B,  kits,  study  prints,  tapes,  and  transcriptions. 
Textb.ooks  were  not  included  (Wisconsin  Department  If  PuJblic  Instruc- 
tion, 1972).  ' 

.    ^'^"^r^^^^'^-^li-^ts  ormedia  are^helpfu]  inprog^^^^^  But 

Saylor  and  Al^der^)  said : '  "We  doubt  if  ^curri^culu.  planning 

should  assuB^e  tV/y  plan,  however  creatively ^de signed,  cabnot  at 

■-        ■  /. 
some  point  bo  reflected  in  a  textbonk  +v.w+   •  -, 

■       a  LexzDooK  .  .  ,  that .  m  some  classrooms  v 

will  become  the  curriculum  plan"  (p.  71),  •  : 

;  -      Ihmdred.  of  classroom  teachers  in  Arizona  assisted  the  career 
education  .taff       developing  instructional  career  awareness  activi- 
ties.   The  Results  wore  'teachers,  ^"ides  "that  included  sjich  activities 
as  field  trips  niod  classroom  'visitations,  that  crented  and  decorated 

v^  ^^bulletin  boards,  and- that  produced  televisioft  shows  (Arizona  Depart-  / 

^/mojjt-  of  Tiducation,  1971),  ( 

SimiLarly,  a  recent  research  project  conducted  by;  New  Mexico    ^  ' 
State  University  explored  the  use  of  field  trips,  classrooV visita- 
tions, and  classroom  interest  6enters  to  develop  in  kindergarten 


FRIC 


children  an  avvareness  of  the  world  , of  work.  .  The  findings  were  that 
ree'of  the  techniques  achieved^ significant  results  with  field 


nkf ng '  first,  followed  by  clasBroom  visitatioirsy  and~i:lTeT 


"""■H^terest  centers  (Edinlgrton,  in  press).    But  ev'j.dence  that  such  teach- 
ing techniques  produced  significant  learning  results  was  hot  accepted 
'as  a  solution  when,  unforttinately,  for  many  school  districts,  finan-  - 
cial  and  transportation  considerations  prohibited  extensive  use  of  - 
these  techniques.    Also,  teafthers  often  viewed  these  activities  as 
"something  ex ti^n."  and  as  an  addition  to  the  teaching  day, 

Betty  Brune,  a  teacher- at  Broken  Arrovr  Elementary  School,  Law- 
rence,  Kansas,  expressed  many  teachers'  feelings  when  she  wrote: 

♦      DonH  nsk  me  to  teach  something  new, 

I'm  much  too  busy — And  why  aren't  you? 
ItVs  "Add  this  or  that.    .Do  ijt  my  vray!" 
,  It's  never  "Subtract  from  your  teaching  da^!"  . 

'  ^    What  nOvr?    Occupations  Education? 

VocationoL  Inclination?    Career  Infprmation? 
What's  Needed  Most  Is  A  Simple  Transla^^ion! 
■'^  (Science  Research  Associates,  1972,  p.  II) 

I  Taoscore,  a  project  for  curriculum-careers  integration  m  New 

■■    i  ■  '      •   ■*    .  '  ■    ■  <d       ■     ■  '.  ' 

Mex:^co,  recominended  a  nevr  simulation  approach  to*Career  education 

impljementation  (Taos*  Municipal  Schools,  1972)  •    However,  simulation 

•    was*Tiot  at  the  time  of  this  study  vridely  practiced  as  a  classrpbm 

technique  and  as      curriculum  plan.    Evidence  indicated  that  simula- 

tion  as  a  teachinp  technique  was  difficult  for  many  teachers  to 

implement  in  career  education.  '  '         '  ^ 

Hoyt  (1972)  pointed  out  that  '     .  '         ^  • 

,        one  "Ccihnot  teach  v/hat  one  does  not  know.    To  ask  that  •  • 
teachers  Thecoma  /3v;are  %f  and  familiar  with  the  world  of 
work  outside  education  demands  that  tetichers  themselves 

ir 
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become  familiar  vdtlT  that  world.  •  •  •  This  for  many 
teachers  is  going  to  mean  a  twelve-month  annual  contract 
with  two  or  three  months  spent  in  some  form  of  work 

experiemje- or- werfc-study  program.    Until  teacher  educa—-  '  .  .  .  . 

: " "  t ion  riitt^t  ituti'ons^' cR^^  "sucK  experi- 

^  ences  a  port  of  •  .  •  teacher  education,  local  education 
agencies  will  ^^ve  to  provide  the  means  for  this  kind  of 
in-service  education  of  teachers.,    (p.  25) 

Hoyt  (1972)  further  indicated  that  teacher-train'i^ig  institutions 
wcAild  not  change  unless  the  institutions  viewed  career  education's  a 
reality,  not  just  a  passing  fad  in  American  education.  MaSsive 
in-service  prograins  v;ere  usually  prohibitive  in  cost  for  most  school 
districts.^  *  I/vck  of  funds,  knowledge,  and  know-how  provided  few 
incentives  and  little  motivation  for  administrators  and  teachers  to 
diffuse  innovations  df  any  kind  at  any  Ijvel. 

the  literature  indicated  that  a  few  pr"(^jj||^^e3ti^s^^  ^t^jt^'tiine 
of  the  study  that  related  career  education  to  subject  matter.  The 
Minnesota  State  Department  of  Education  (Helling,  1972)  prepared 
career-related  math  units  as  a  work  packet  for  educators  K-12.  The 
units  yeve  assembled  into  a  kit  complete  iHth  evaluation  measures 
and  teacher^s  puide, .       -  *  . 

De^y  (1973)  in  New  York  State  defined  and  illustrated  cai;feer 
education  concepts  within  the  framework  of  the  science  and  social 
studies  curricu.Iuins.    This  was  ati  exhaus^^e  study  that  c<|psisted 
of  oight  career  elements,  composed  of  32  themes,  which  were  used  to 
write-  science  and  social  studies  units  for  grades  one  ^o  six. 

The  Minnesota  project  was  designed  as  a  teaching  unit  and  the 
New  York  study  vas  designed  to  assist  teacher  task  forces  in 
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curriculum  development.    The  use       subject-matter  textbooke  was  not 
included  in  either  study,  - 

Career"  profrram  plahherf?  considered  ^tiat,  beTbre  usefHil 'new 
treatments  or  curriculum  components  vrere  developet^  the  units  . 
required  teachers*  endorsement.   '"Teacher  resistance  will  be  directly 
related  to  the  extent  tea/^hers  themselves  are  asked  to  chanrge  their 
altitudes,  their  philosbplw^*,  their  competencies  nnd  their  teaching 
methodMopies"  (Hoyt  et  al., '  1973j  p»  186).    Furthermore,  the  extent 
to  vrhich  the  recommended  new  treatments  corresponded  to  the  teachers' 

V 

perceptions  of  their  own  professional  identities  determined  the 


teachers •  endorsement . 
V^Hoyt  (1972)'  slated 


">yt  (197?)  seated  that  career  education  was  an  objective  and 
a  method  for  all  education.    Supplementary  programs  inserted^ where 

npproprifite  nnd  when  time  allowed  did  notW^acomplish  such^a  goal. 

■  ^  ■  <. 

Use  of  Textbooks  as  the  Curriculum  Plan"^ 

In  educatio;^!  textbooks  were  easily  identified  as  the  educa- 
ticrnnl  media  most  {n^ly  used  and  influential  in  school  instruction 
anrl  learning.    Chambers  (1974.)f  in  a  ^tudy  of  interracial  implica- 
tions in  children's  literature,  turned  to  school  books  because,  as 
ho  said,  "schoo }  ^  toxts  are  the  important- books .    AC^^er  ali|  they  are 
the  ones  the  law  says  ki<^^s  must  read"  (p.  /J. 

Kirst  and  Walker  (1971)  reviewed  the  use  of  instructional  pro- 

f^rams  rin  the  gchools  today  and  stated: 

The  bnld  ffrct  is  that  most  teacfhing  in  our  schools  is  and. 
.  ihust  be  from  a  textbook  or  other  curriculum  packages  .... 
So  lohp:  as  this  is  true,  tlW^ suppliers  of  teaching  materials 
will  hove  a  potentially  powerful  effect  on  the  curriculum. 
Xp.  192)  ^      .  -  / 


In  fact,  Palmer  (1,965)  snid:    "It  would  be  difficult  to  locate 

a  classroom  that  functions -without  a  textbook"  (p.  16b),  . 

-  ■.      .  ■     .     •    ■  ,    -    ■  J  • 

•*  The  pratcnbilil^  of  establishing  a  Career' Education- Systenr  that 

excluded  textbooks  in  the  classroom -seemed  remote.    Research  evi- 

dence  indicated  that  such  a  plan  had  imp^ortant  factors  to  overcome, 

Calwelti  (1964,)  observed:    "Because  of  expense,  administrative 

ease,  and  teacher  acceptance  of  existing  published  materials  ... 


there  continues  t^o  be  entirely  too  much  reliance  on  textbook  teaching 


as  the  vay  of  life  in  the  classroom"  (p.  129).    Funds,  easeSlpidminis- 
trative  problems  and  pained  teacher  acceptability  v/ere  important 
factors  in  program  implementation  (Saylor  &  Alexander,  1974,)  and 
assumed  a  primary  consideration  in  a  developed  new  system  of  educa- 
tion.. 

* 

^  A  National  Edur^ation  Association  (1962)  project'  on  instruction 
indicated  elementary  and  secondary  principals  ranked  the  textbook 
highest  as  a  useful  resoyrce  in  developing  teaching  programs. 
Without  the  local  administrator's  acceptance,  new  curriculum  plans 
faced  difficulties  in  implementation.  ^ 

Gaylor  and  Alexander  (1974.)  pointed  out  th^t  "although  many  . 
other  types  of  in&tructiSmal  materials  have  been  developed  in  the  , 
ensuing  years,  the-  pi^actice  of  textbook  adoptjlng  oh  both  state  and 
local  level  con^^'^Biw^a^  (p.  71).    Furthermore,  [textbooks  tended  to 

e?t^l^^'<^  ^^Scf^tional  opportunities  becau^se  they  were  free  (Saylor  & 

'        •  '  '  '  "      • ' 

A]exanaer,  .1974)  <    This  one  factor  alone  certainly  indicated  the 

continued  use  of  textbooks!  at  leas/  in  the  near  future. 


Jarvis  and  Vootton  (1969)  stateds 

-A 

Textbooks  are  used  because  they  have  been  desifned  to  pre- 
sent subject  matter  in  a  sequential  manner.    There  is  and 
vill  be  for  a  long  time  to  come,  a  need  l^ov  ,this,typ€^  ofy  > 
book  to  provide  information  in  terras  of  curriculum  content 
unit*    (p,  120)        '  .  . 

Ohlsen  (1959)  advised^Ahat  the  textbook  helped  the  classroom  " 
teacher  by:  ^ 

(1)  being  n  cpmplete  teaching-l^'aming  situation  in 

print,  • 

(2)  beinp  more  or  leis  a  general  outline  for  the  course 
'  of  stiKly, 

(3)  beinf  ?K cyclopedic- book  containing  authoritative 
information  in  certain  branches  of  knowledge,    (p.  20t) 

Textbooks  vere  severely  criticized  in  many  research  studies. 
However,  one  theme  of  criticism  seemed  to  predominate:*  That  the.  real 
problem  in  the  use  of  textbooks  in  the  classroom  was  not  so  much  the 
fact  that  textbooks  vere  widely  used,  but  the  fact  that  textbooks 
often  created  invalid  images.  , 

Cnlvelti  (^960  indicated  textbooks  were  a  media  that  ignored 
or  pnssed  over  ir,sues  li phtly.  or  were  incorrect  and  contained  out- 
dnted  informntion.    Thi^  opinion  was  validated  by  three  studies. 

Knne  (1970)  mnde  a  study  of  the  treatment  of  minorities  m  text- 
books.   The  author  snid  th'^it,  despite  past  critic^ism  of  publishers 
and  outhors,  "n  si rrntf leant  number  of  texts  published  today  continue 
to  present  a  principally  white,  protectant,  Anplo-Snxon  view  of 
Amerirn  vith  the  nature  and  problems  of  minority  rroups  largely 
^glected".  (Kane,'^1970,  p.  A).  - 

McDiamid  And  Pratt  (1971)  undertook  a,  stud^  at  the  request,  of 
the  Ontario  IFumfn  Rights  Commission.    The  findings  were  that-  f^^cts 

.  '^r  ■   ■  ■  ■ 


and  theories  that  were  outmoded,  even  false,  still  found  their  vray 
into  textbooks. 

The  Michigan  State  Department  of  Education,  in  a  study  of  ei^t 
of  the  most  recent  editions  of  social  studies  t^tbooks,  conclude 
that  the  textbooks  had  improved  since  previous  studies.  Neverthe- 
less, the  textbooks  did  not  present  the  great  social  problems  of  our 

times  as  directly  as  they  might  (Early  Elementary-Level  Social  / 

t 

Stuflies  Textbooks,  1971). 

Fox  and  Hess  (1972)  gave  substance  to  the  Michigan  reporj^.  in  a 
study  that  described  and  evaluated  the  vay  social  studies  textbooks 
presented  social  conflict  associated  with  racial,  economic, ^political, 
and  eeolopical  policies  and  practices.    The  findings  were  l^at  social 
conflict  vas  invariably  presented  as  being  of  low  intensit^  and  in 

mqst  cases  as  if  it  were  imminently  resolvable  if  not  already  resolved. 

/' 

Fox  and  Hess  (197?)  felt  that  this  was  an  unrealistic  vi^w  of  society 
and  failed  to  take  into  account  "the  socio-civic  knowledge  and  atti- 
tudes of  children — as  veil  as  their  potential  for  cognitive- and 
offf'Ctive.  provih  in  these  areas"  (p.  103)- 

OWioualy,  if  the  purpose  of  this  study  wac^to  determine  whether 
the  textual  content  nf  elementary  school  social  stxidies  textbooks 
integrated  c^tairs:  aspects  of  career  education  within  the  textual 
content,  then  it  vas  important  to  ascertain  not  only  the  quantity 
of  the  textual  content  presented  but  alsb  to  ascertain  the  quality 
of  the  textual»cont'6nt  •  One  research  study  appeared  to*  meet  t^e  . 
requirements  of  such  a  content,  analysis. 
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Suh  (1970)  developed  a  model  of " social  studies  textbooks* 
analyses  nhd  evaluation.    The  author  maintained  that  the  results  of 
the'  individual  textbook  evnluation. helped  teachers  and  curriculum 
developers  to  decide  which  textbooks  v^ere  preferable  in  such  aspects 
as  (a)  the  amount  of  coverage,  (b)  the  accuracy  of  the  content,  and 
(c)  the  distribution  and  importance  of  the  content.    The  model  formed 
the  banis  of  this  study  and  was  follovred  as  closely  a.s  possible.  This 
.  study  deviated  from  the  model  and  formed  relevant  carper  education 
cate/^oT'iec  nnd  established  criteria  to  rank  the  percentage  of  inform'a- 
tior>  avn ilable  on  careers  in  the  selected  social  studies  trextbpoks. 


ERJC 
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PROCEDURES 


1  <  , 

^  The  f ocun  *of  ihi.c*  study  was  the  general  element-ary  school  social 
studies  textbooks  that  at  the  time  of ..tt^i^o  study  were  on  Ihe  list  of 
adopted  textbooks  of  the  Nev  Mexico  State  Department  of  Education. 
The,  tnxtbooks  tint  pronented  a  breadth  of  the-social  studies  for 
elementary 4^:^''^^^  vore  listed.    From  this  list  of  89  toxtboolci^  28 
toxtbooks^ore  mnrlomly  selected^  and  grouped  by  pr-ide  level.  To 
fncilitate  handlinp,  n  code  number  was  assigned  to  each  textbook. 
A  list  of  the  selofTtod  textbooks  and  the  respective  code  numbers 
was  placed  in  Appendix  A'  of  the  study.  ^  . 

Determination  of  the  Cntegories  ^ 

One  of  the  objectives  of  this  study  vas'  to  develop  categories 
tliat  different! n ted  nnd  described  the  textun]  content,  inve^st igated . 
Tv'o  mnjor  cntepory  oystemci  v^re  established  and  desipnated  as  Gate- 

T  rnreer  1  nformat/i  on  and  Catefory  IT  Career  Concept s>.  , 
HrtreeV  Tnformntion  ^.  *' 

Conerally^  f>nreer  educators  vieved  the  levels  of  occupational 
education  as  n  pyrnmid  vitir^udents'  decisions  about  c/ireers  and 
needf  r]  t.i'.'tininr  b<ifVed  uponjbrond  exploratory  experiencec.^  As 
sf.Ufient.G  nnrrowed  their  choices  nbout  occupational  selectioa, 
individual  occupational  experiences  became  more  sophisticated  and- 
intensified.  .  ■  ^ 
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The  elemenlarir  school  began  ^this  process  ond  provided  students 
with  sufficient  occupational  information  to  meet  th^  heeds  of  all 


children  nccordinf;  to  their  interests  and  abilities.  Elementary 
programs  introduced  the  widest  possible  choice *of  career  options,  so 
that  the  students  recopnized  that  there  were  dif ferena##^||rTSfeei*^s 

nnd^  developed  an  understanding  of  the  differences. 

..   In  1971,  the  U.S.  Office  6f  Education  developed  a  taxonomy  of 
Oocupntionnl  Cluctors  (bHEW(USOE)  72-39)  •    In  Jthe  taxonomy,  some  . 
23,000  npecific  jpb  '♦'.i.tXes  were  included  within  the  job  families  of 
some  15  occup^itional  clusters.  . 

The  work  that  people  performed  to  earn  a  living  was  deemed  an 
important  aspcTct  of  an^  society  (Venn,  196ii).    Hence,  this  study 
proposed  that  a  .socinl  ntudies  texthool^  included  in  the  textual  * 
content  -it  lenc^  the  15  career  clusters  and  ideally  the  job  families 
and  the  specific  ^ob  titles  within  th#  clusters, 
^ifc;    "    These  clui^hers  defined  the  limits  of  the  a;ggregn.te  of  the 
mnterinl  analyzed  in  Ontegory^  T  and  formed  the  subcitef^ories  of  the 
f  ir^.  cMTefjory.    Fxnmples  of  jobs  included  in  each  .cluster  were 
lirted  (DOT,  1973).  ' 

T  (;A1U':ER  IflFOftflATION  '  \  /  . 

•  (  \  r- 

'  •       1 .    ACni-KJGINEn:^  and  NATUIiAL  RESOURCES  OCOIIPATlONS  ' 

; 

^This  suboatefory  includes  jobs  such  as:    fnwner,  dairy- 
man; county  ngriculturnl  agent;  grain  and  feed  snlesmart; 
^     farm  of|uipmcnt  salesman;  veterinarian;  nnd  tobacco  buyer. 

2.    BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  OCCUPATIONS  - 

This  Euboniofory  includes  jobs  suchnos:  stenographer;.. 
!  teller;  key  punch  operator;  file  clferk;  and  mail  clerk. 
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COMfCNI  CAT  IONS  AND  MEDIA  QCCUPATIONS 

This  subcategory  includes  jobs  such  as:    radio  and  TV  • 
.  repji^irmanj  electronics  technician;  computer  operator} 
blueprint  reader;  landscaper;  cartographer;  technical 
illustrator;  mechanical  drafter;  electrical  drafter;  * 
photographer;  stripper  and  plate  maker;  bijider,and 
printer;  and  architect.  *  '  . 

CONSTRUCTTON  OCCUPATIONS  ^ 

This  subcategory  includes  jobs  such  as:  carpenter; 
plumber;  electrician;  painter;  bricklayer;  cabinet 
ranker;  pipe  fitter;  paper  hanger;  stone  mason;  bement 
finicKer;  plasterer;  glazier;  roofer;  floor  coverer;  . 
Inther;  and  bridge  inspector.  ^  ,  ^  • 

ENVIRONMENTAL  CONTROL  OCCUPATIONS 

This  subcategory  includes  jobs  such  as:    park  ranger;* 
fire  virden;  park  caretaker;  campground  manager;  hunting 
and  fishing  l^ide;  soil  conservationist.;  ecology  inspec- 
tor; trapper;  golf  course  grounds  keeper;  and  wildlife* 

protector.  .    '  _  '  ' 

*       *  ■  , 

HEAJTH  OCCUPATIONS  '       •  ■   '    -r    .  - 

  .  •  .  * 

Th5s  nubcategory  includes  jobs  such  as:    nurse^s  assistant 
mnlc  ntt.emlant;*  medical  office  assirtant;  vsi.rd'  secretary; 
{Jont.'il  nnnistant;  dootor's  assistant;  dentrjl  hypienist; 

'Inh  torhnicinn;  psychintric  aide;  and  .surgical  technician. 

HOSriTALTTY  AND  RECREATION  OCCUPATIONS.  ' 

/     ^  .      V  * 

Thir  Rubcnterory  includes  jobs  surh/as:  airhOTtess; 
v'orkers  in  food  service  in  civic  centers  and  country .  clubs 
^  oFkers  Tn  gift  shops  nt  resorts;  food  demonstrator; 
caterer;  vn itress;  assistant,  cook;  care  of  small  children 
in  iresort  areas. 

MANUFACtliniWG  OCCUrATIONS 

This  isi^cntegory  includes  jobs  such  ns:    inktrument  maker; 
nll-rourM  machinist;  nuich5ne  tool  operator;  tool  and  die 
maker*;  cheet  metal  vorker;  moldor;  *pnttern  maker;  velder; 
loom  fixer;  cast  ing' machine  operator;  and  cfuujtepd^r. 

I    •  ■  ■■'  ■      -  ■ 
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9.    MARKETING  AND  DISTRIBUTION  .OCCUPATIONS    .  ' 

This  siibcntepory  includes  joi^  such  as:    copy  writer; 
manager  o:|  an^adye.rtising  ^encyj,  fashion  coordinator} 
snlccpersons  in  i-etoil -or  vholesa-le  business?'  stock 
clerk;  cnshier-checker;  buyer;  hotel  or  motel  desk 
clerk;  service  station  attendant;  bapfnpe  agent;,  real  . 
estnte  salesman;  and  insurance  salesman. 

10.    MARTI^IE  SCIENCE  OCCUPATIONS  ; 

ThiT)  subcategory  includes  jobs  such  as:  commercial 
fishcrmnn;  sports  fisherman;  tupbcyitmaTi}  rope  handler  " 
nnd  spliopr;  marine  engineer; ' marine  engine  machinist; 
marine  recreation  director;  marine  and  steward.  ' 

1-1.    PF.KSONAK  r.LRVICE  OGCUPATTONS 

This  subcntogory  includes  jobs  such  as:  cosmetologist; 
-vig  drocder;  barber;  manicurist;  reducing  machine  operator; 
m.'ikeup  v^oman  or  man;  photographer;  dry  cJoaning  worker; 
,   funeral  director;  se^ice  establishment  attendant;  and 
custodiail.  ■      .  ■ 


1%.    TRANGPOHTATION  OCCUPATIpHS 

Thin  rub<''iter<''ry  includes  Jobs  such  ns:    railroad  statioi] 
innntnr;  t.f^l  1  collector;  rate  clerk;  porter;  stevJardess; 
hor.tesr;  reservation  clerk;  dispatcher;  driver;  and 
terminal  manager. 

13.'  PUBI.IC  SERVICE  OCCUPATIONS 

T.inrs  cub^laterpry  inclur^es  jobr?  such  ar:    policeman;  'fire- 
man; r'moi'feTK'y  an(}  rescue  nquarj  v;orkoi;s}  teacher  aides; 
rafoty  anH  sanitation  inspectors;  and  Vorkors  in  federal^ 
I  :.t-ito,  or  Ihcal  government.  ^ 

1/,.   n()ti:;uf!awtfD  iiOiMEmKiNf;  occupations        .  , 

This  cubcatf^gory  intMu^l^s' jobs  sych  as:    child  deVelop- 
'  mrnt ;  clothing  and  text ilos;  consumer  education  and 
V      family  pconomics';  family  relationships;  foods  and  nutrition; 
rrr»wnnng  anri  personal  appoarancoV  housing  and  hom($  fur- 
nishings; and  health  and  home 'care  qfj  the  s^ick.  >  .  ^ 


A 
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FITIE  ARTS  OtCUPATIONS 


This  subcategory  includes  jobs  sucfa  as:,   art  director; 

 -^-.r^—  teacher  J  :sculptor}  Btsjpe^director;  c^ama  ^ 

tencherj  actor  and  actress;  story  teller;  moi^on ^i<^ur^ 
nnrfator}  dance  instructor^  dancers  (acrobatlcj  iSallet, 
bnllroom,  Crhbrus,  tap„  interpretive);  music  teacher;  . 
choral  director;  musical  entertainer;  and  musician.  - 

Career  Confii^s  •  ' 

phambers(197/J  indicated  that  from  the  largef  society,  home  and 

DohooJ,  children  r^inod  kno^'ledfe  nbout  their  places  in  the  vorld. 

The*^ounre.nt  child  picked  up  the  clues  mnde  by  subtle  suggestions  that 

told  him  vho  he  vris  and  v^hat  he  could  do,  and  th\is  vfhat  he  could  not 

^  become  or  coulc^  not  accomplish.    Toys  and  books,  movies  and  television 

reinforced  tl(is  knowledge.  ^ 

CnYcor  .Concept D  lists  as  the  subcategories  of  Category  II  22  \ 

conceptjj  developed  by  Iviys  (1970) ,  These  career  development  concepto- 

vere  modified  from  319  original  concepts  ifo  22  working  concepts  and 

formed  the  bapio  of  cnrcer  education  progrnms  in  several  school  dis- 

tricts  (see  Appendix  B).      '-^  •  /' 

When  developed  '/ithin  the  textunl  content,  these  ?2  concepts  led, 

to  ajttitude  formntion  nj^out  thf?  personal,  psychological,  social,  and' 

economic  significnnce  nf  v/ork^debired'  in  career  education.    The  22 

concepts  definofl  the  limits  of  the  aggregate  of  thej  tnate^•inl^inveQti- 
»  • 

rated  in  Catepory  11.    '  ^  ^ 

II  CAIUCKR  COHCErrS  {\%^n,  1970) 

1.    There  is  dignity  in  all  types  oT  work. 
P.    Individuals  work  to  irteet  personal  and  social  needs. 
•  3.    People  work  for  various  rewards  and  ijatfisfactionU. 
4/  Cooperation  among  workers  is  essential*      ^  ' 
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'        .5.  Infoi-mat ion  about  careers  is  needed, 

6,  Individuals  need  special  training. 

.       7.  Careers -£y^i!l^.rouped  by  job  families. 

.  8.  Some,  v^ofkers  produce  goods,  others  produce  services 

9.-  Supply  and  demarifl  hqlp  determxne^  career  choice. 

MO.  Individuals  differ  in  abilities,  interests,,  and  , values . 

11.  Self-understanding  is  essential  when  ohoosing  a  job. 

12.  Individiia.ls  are  qualified  to  perform  different  job^. 
.13-n  Observation  of  pe^ople  at  vrork  improves  knovrledge  .^^^^ 

14-  Specin|i2ntion  leads  to  interdepehdency  among  peopLe. 

15-  Cu];t\irnl  and  socioeconomic  background  affect  icareer -choice . 
16.  '  AiV^individual*  s  attitude  affects  success  in  a  career. 

•    17.  An -individual's  life-style  .is  affected  by  a  career. 

18.  A  ^snti sfynng  career  contributes  to  mentnl  health. 

1,9.  Lei'sure-time  activities  affect  career  choice. 

■  20.  Tndivirluals  live  in  a  particular  ^geographical  area  due 
to  the  nature  olT  v/ork.    .        .     •.  ' 

21.  Technological  and  sociological  changes  eliminate  and, 

create  j^dbs ...  .  ^■ 

7.2.  Individual  s' value  systems  affect  career  choice'. 

Collection -of  Te^ctual  Content 

7     '    ''      '■  ..  < 

Each  social  studies  ♦textbook  vras  read  and  each  unit,  chai^ter, 

^  (  , 

'  paragraph,  or  nent^-nce  that  pertained  to  career  inf  ormationVDr  career;, 

.concepts  (as  defined  'fey  the  Categories)  within- the"  textual  content  of  j ' 

each  textbook  vas  underlined.    The  material  vras  re-read  and  categorized 

.under  the  subcategories-  of 'the  two  major  category  sys 


Determination'  of  P^rcentage,.^^^  ^v,-  n 

The  purpose  ,  of  introi^uciflg  .  elementary  students/'to  a  variety  of 
careisr  options  .wtas  to  allW  the  s.tudent  at  an  earljr/ a-gg  to  develop 
career  choices  according  to  individual  interests  and  abilities.  '"To  < 
accomplish  th,is  tnsk,  the  study  ascertained  vrhether  the  social  studies 
'textbooks  at  all  grade,  levels  contained  career  orientation  and  idiffer- 
entiatioti.    The  subcategories  of  the  Career  Information  category' 
jiefxned  the  criteria  for  determining  the  career  information  content 
coverage  in  each  social  studies  textbook.     The  researcher  assigned" a, 

r 
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rank  for  the  a^iiount  of  coverage  in  ea-ch  subcategory  in  each /textbook^ 

accoi:ding  to  the  follov/ing  ranking  system:    ■.  '  '    ^        i  - 

Rnnfc  .  ^  >,  Criteria  "  .  i  •• 

\      A.      Occupational  cluster  vas  easily  identifiable  or  ^■ 

.      dolineated  ^(unit,  chapter,  or  series  of  paragraphs)  v  / 
The  textunl  content  mentioned  job  families  and 
;.  specific  job  titles^'of  the  occupational  cluster.  '  ■ 

3.  ■    OccupntionalfCluster  was  easily  identifiable  or 

^'^^l^nented  (unit^  chapter,  or. series  of  paragraphs); 
The  textual  content  mentioned  few  job  families  nnd 
d'jd  not. -mention  specific  job  titles  of  the  occupa- 
.tional  cluster.  -  *      .  • 

2.      Occupational  cluster  "was  not 'easily  identifiable*  or  ' 
delineatedr  specially,  but  some  job  families  .and  .job  ' 
titles  ^''ere  mentioned. in  three  or  more"  sentences  nnd/of 
paraf^raphs  located  ■  sporadically  throughout  the  .textbook.  .. 

1.  -    Occupational  cluster  . v/ns  not  easily  ddentifiable  or  .   *  . 

\..  Ylelineated  Specially,  and  the  varTou;s  job/families  a,nd    "  / 
,    ^  job  tItlQs  vere  mentioned  not  at  all  or  vaguely  in  phe  , 
^  or.no  more  than  three  sentences  a nd/or  paragraphs 

located  sporadically  throughout  the  textbook.  •  ; .  f  " 

The  ^'ord-counting  method  determined  whether  a /subp^it^gory  ixi.n-  , 

'  '  ■       ■  //       .■  /' 

textbook  ranked  4  or  3  and  the  line-counting  method  0ieVn(jried '  whe-J^ 


a  subcategory  in  a  textbook  ranked  2  or  1.         .  '  '         ■/">/■■  ^- 

'       '  '         /  J/  Jj/j  .  ^ 

Detormlnatipn  of  Relative  Percentage  of  ^ 


1  n f oi^ma 1 1  on  A va i lable  '  .'  / 


A  mertnnrement  of  tlie>  relative  perce^ita^'e  of  dhforinntvx c/h    van  In ble 

:  •  \  'r::-  '  -V    '\  47':}'!r 

(PIA)  was  establinhed  as:  ^>  ,  U-':    ■  ' 

Total  score  of  rankr^//,, 
r.TA         within  a  textbookV;/" 

loral  -possible  scor.^  pf'/         ■ -.7  .<    Z-,^-- /. 
,  ranks  within  a  textfcoofic    •       "/'/  '^/ 

■  .  ■      ;  ■ '  n     '       .  ^ 

Jo  determine  v/hether  sufficient  caree/  iMl'Q'ri^it  availablff' 

withm  the  content  of  each  social  studies  tex^tq;^^    i'h'e.' percentage  of 

■    ■     .    '.       *       •  '  /7  ' 

information' available  of  the  individual  texttwpks  wa'p  calculated,  * 


then  the  avftrnpe  relativo  percentage 'of  coverage  for  ench  of  the  six" ■ 
-grade ^levels  Was  determined.    Finally,  the  overall  average  relative 
percentage  of  cft'reer  information  in  the  social  ctiidaes  t-extbooks  vas 
reported.  '  ' 

'  ■    •  -  ,"  ^ 

'  t 

A  measurement  of  the  relative  percentage  of  the  career  clusters 
coverare  ..(POC)  ••''ip  establ  i  shed  as:   ,  *  . 


:(    .  .  . Total  score  of  rnnks  of  a  cluster 

_  Mthjn  textbooks  in  a  pracic  level  . 
Total 'Vpossible  score  of  ranks  of    ^  ' 
n  cluster  v'ithin  "the  prnde  level 


/ 

I"'*.' 


/Wie  relative  percentvipe  of  each  'cluster's  covernpe  v/as  calcu- 
lated  by  frade  1 ovel  for  eych  of  the  15  career  clusters  nnd  determined 
which  of  the  clusters  h-id  the  mt)ct  coveraipje  and  v/hach  of  the  clusters 
had  the  leaqt'  coverape  in'tKp  ^selected  social  studies  textbooks. 
*De termination  of  Recording  Uni^ts  ^ 

if'pr  purposes  of  this  study,  a  recording  unit  vaR  identified  as 
71  number  of  sentences  from  one  or  more  paragraphs  in  each  social 
studies  textbook  that  projected  a  definite  career  concept.  The 
recording  units  v/ere  identified  and  categorized  und^r  tlie  subcate- 
gories of  Category  TI.         ^  ,  .    -  . 

Reliability  rind  Face  Validity  oj*  Categories^  * 

Rnnks  and  Rr.'rrdrd.ing'  Units  - 

•  Objectiv.ity  in  the  content  analyzed  vas  tested  for  reliability  and 

.     -  ^  • 

fnce  vnlidity  by  tvo  imp^nrtial  coders  v/}io  used  the  snmc  t'Cchniquc  on 
the  material  and  received  substantially  the  same  results  as  the 
researcher,    Tv/o  intercod^rs  were  randomly  selected  fx*Dm  a  list  of 


\ 
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ejemontnry  soninl  rtudier. .  teachers  in  the  Lns  CiaJO(^E,  New  MexiQo^ 
sfchool  district.  .  »  i  ^ 

.  ■    ■  •       -V  .    ■    ■    ..  -  ■  \ 

The  .coderB-^Kead         textbooks  and  identified  the  material  to  be 
analysed.    The  intercoders  categorized  and  ranked  independently  the 
career  information  textual  coverage  according  to  the  established  cri- 
'Tfi^  intercoderG  ^identified  ond  classified  the  recording  units 
«  '  under/the  sii^o  tepories  of  Career  Concepts,    An  inter  coder  reliability 
^perce/ntaf^e  (IRP)'  was  establisHed  between  the  coders  and  the  researcher 


IRP  *=: 


» 


Number  of  ranks  or  units 

npf-eed  upon 
Total  number  of  ranks  or 
units 


X  100 


(Suh,  1970) 


Three  st^pn  tested  the  inteycoders'  reliability : 
■  Step  Ojie.     Codorr,  identified  the  t^jcb^al  content  a'nd  ranked  the 
(jontent  on  rnrf^nr  TnTormation  nnd  cateforn?ied  the  <::ontent  on  Career^ 
poncept?.^   The  coders  then  .agreed^  or  disagreed  vith  .the  researcher's  , 
/decisi  ens'.  .  '      •  . 

Stop  Tvo\.    For  those  ranks 'and  categorized  units  upon  which  dis- 
aftreement  aroce  in  Step  One,  the  coders  nnd  the  researcher  inveeti-. 
pa-tocl  the  orif^ipal  textual  material  together.     After  discussion  of 
L  the  disagreements,  the  coders  and  the  researcher  agref^?d  on  some  of: 
'  the^ ranks  and  recording  units* -categorization  previously  disagreed. 'on. 

Step  Three,    Vherf^ disagreement  persisf^ed  br^yond  Step  Two,  tho^  J, 
l^ecording  ijnitrv,- categorizations,  or  ranks  diGa.greed.  on  Uere.^-sepa^?] ted 
and  the  original  te;<tbooks  reviewed  in  light  of  the  coders.'  views.  / 
There  was  then  fin  ril  agreement  between  the  coders  and  the  researcher. 
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27 

■    .•      '    •       r  ■ 

.The  nntercoder  r-el  iribility  pejXcentnf^es  between  the  tvro  code^-s 

^  V  ■    .  ■ 

and  the  msecircher  v'oi*e  aG'-.fplIoK:" 

<f     ■  ■  .      .  •  . 

■  ■         •     '        '  Hrst  fco^r  .        ',       Second  coder 

.     .  ,  •1^'^..  -     .        .  . 

"    .         S4ep  One,-  '^92.5%  '  ■■■%^M 

Step  Threj?.-  1.0? 

(         ■  ■  ■■ 

Conr:ti-uct  I  (^fe  (>f  a  QueGtionnalre  ond 

Ttp  Apprarn-i'X  "      .  ^ 

T.hes^rtn^nient  uj3ed  to  collect  dnta  on  the  accuracy,  importance, 
acceptability,  'aiff]  ndoquacy  of  d.i  stri  but  ion  of  the  textual  content  in 
the  elementary  Gc-hool  r.ocial  otudien  textbooks' wa^p  a  questionnaire. 
^uh  (1970),  vhoro  model  formed  the  basis  of  this  part  of  the  analysis, 
d0^cided  upon  a  ouent,  j  ohnn  i  re  i\r>  *»the  most  appropriate  instrument  for 
(.'•rfthering  the  data"  (p.  9). 

The  questionnnire  consisted  of  the  22  career  concepts  in  Category 
II,  the  15  career  clusters  in  CntefrdVy  I,  and  106  recording  units*    \  : 

rapdorrrly  ^elected  from  a  total  of  2^1  recording  ut-iits  identified'  in 
f  •  .  •  • 

tlje  textual  content  of  the  selected  social  studies  textbooks.    A  jury 

qf  .1/i  scholars,  v^07-kinp ,  in  cnjjp.er  education  research  conducted  by  the 

■ ■  "         .       ■  '  '  f  J 

Center  for  Vocational  Pv^lucation  at  Ohio  States  UiuvcTfafty  npreed  to. 

'participate  in  the  sbu(iy.    Each  jury  member  checked  columns  to  indi- 

cate  vfhether  the  P2  career  concepts  v^ere :     (a)  highly  important  — 

essential  in  developin'g  career  concepts,  (b)' tnoderately  imj^oi'tant-^  . 

desirable  but^not  essential  in  developing  careei*  concepts,  or 

(c)  unimportant — unnecessary  in  developing  career  concepts. 


The  jury  rnnk\(l  the  career  concepts  in  vhnt  the  jury  members 
co^sirlered  their  ordV-'Sf  importance.  The  jury  members  completed 
the  same  treatment  on  rhe"  1 career  clusters. 

'•  -  ^The  Irint  section  of  \he  quectionnaite  coninined  the  rlcordin/^- 
units.   ^Five  jury  members  nfip^raised  29  recording  units  from  first- 
c-xnd  second-pr.nde  social  studies  textbooks,  five  jury  members 
oppraised  3'5  recor'dinp  \mits  from  third--  ^ind  fourth-prnde  textbooks, 
anrl  four  jury  iiiombers  Mppraised  A2  rerordinf' units  f rom' fifth- ^ and 
sixth-[^rade.  textbooks. .  TRe  originator  of  the  model  recommended  this 
procedure. (Suh,  1070).      '  ^   ^  • 

The  respective  jury  members  checked  columns  indicatin^^  whether 
or  not  the  recordinp'  units  presented  accurnte  or  inaccurate  infor- 

mntion  nccclofl  to  hnlp  develop  career  concepts  in  tea^ihing  career 
J* 

/education  to  elementary  school  children.     A  column  vras  provid<^fl.  for 
commonts  by  jury  members.     See  Appendix  C  for 'reproductions  of  the 
quentinnnr}.i|'dr\ 

There  var,  in  constructing^  the  quentionna i rn,  a  deviation  from 
the  orif'innl  nu^flf^I.     Dr.  Suh  synthesiz^l  several  rccordinf^  ideas  by 
combining  the  rocnrrlinK  units  that  elucidated  the  came  ideas.  To 
avoirl  th.n  ch-;n^'e  nV  modi, f  i  cation  of  the  textua'l   content  and  because 
of  the  fiman  number  of  recordinp  units  identified  in  the  28  social 
studif.>n  textbooks  in  this  study,  the  researcher  did  not  synthesize 
the  wcnrriii^u^  unitr;  but  randomly  selected  106  recordinf':  units  to  be 
userl  in  the  questionnaire. 
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The  comparisonG  between  the  recording  units^of  the  original 
•model  and  the  recording  units  identified  in  tliis  study  on  career 
education  vero: 

.   ■  '  '   Career  Education 


Model 

Study 

Total 

number  of  refordinp  units 

950 

ToLal 

number  of  nynthes'ized  units 

280 

0 

Tot-n 

number  of  T'-nndomly  selected  units 

,0 

106' 

Qu-iat  itntive  Evn  luat  jon  of  Individual 

Textbooks  .  "   •  ,   ^ ,     '  .  . 

To  detonnino  nunptitatiyely  t^je  accuracy  and  importance  of  the 

t.extual  presentation  of  career  concepts  in  the  selected  social  studies 

textbookr.,  the  jury  members'  appraisal  of  the  questionnaire  units  was 

weighted  by  nuniori«cal  values.    Since  erroneous  concepts  may  be 

dcveloJ:)ed  irt  students  if  textn^ol  content  is  inaccurate,  n  recording 

;undt  apprnjsed-  as--  inaccurate  was  weighted  -100  nnd  a  recording  unit 

appraj  sed  as  n  cc  was  weighted  +100.    The  weiglifted  accuracy  point 

rrf  a  recording  unit  averaged  for  all  jury  members  /oved  from  negative 

to  positive  as  af^curncy  improved.  / 

Texfu^ !  content  that  wns  judged  as  unii^ort'ant 'might  waste  6pace, 


^  but  the  content  could  not  develop  erroneous  concepts^  therefore,  a 
recording  uni t  that  presented  an  unimportant  concept  was  weighted  by 
.  ?.er6  vdrile  moderately  important  recording  units  wore  weighted  by  50 
and  hirhly  important  recording  units  were  weighted  by  100.  The 
•    weighted  importnnce  point*  of  a  recording  unit  averaged  for  the  jury 
members  was  alwnys  nonnegative.    .  ^  .si*-^- 


S3. 


\ 


2, 
.'a 


•a 


,1^ 


The  oonaeph  of  "nrceptability"  of  «ie  toxtua.'I  quectionnaire. 
unit  was  then  rletormined  - by :  ^  *  •  ' 


* 


Acceptability  point  =- 


± 


V/here  the  -I-  or  -  wan  taken  depended  on  whether  the  wefphted  ?rccuracy 


Suh  (1970)  noted  that 

thf  Mc^ioptabil  i  hy  for  the  treatment  of  "njiifhjy  importfint        .  ^ 
(recording)  rinit  (importnnce^  4100)  with  hi  ph  nccuracy 
(accurnry  -1100)  ic.  4100  while  the  treatftient  of  a.  highly 

,  important  (  fOrord inf:)  unit  with  hiph  inaccuricy  (accur^icy 
-100)  ir;  -100.    This  mennn  that  hi^-^hly"  accurate  treatment 
of  a  highly  important  item  is  highly  acceptable  (accept-- 
ability  -l-lOO),  v^hHe  the  highly  inaccurate  tj-oatment  of  a 
V     high]y  importMni  itotn  may  create' a  misimderntandlnf!  of 
or.r;enti-iI  v.onrrptr^  by  Gtudontn,  vtnd  ihnrofore'  hiphJy 
^   unacceptable  (acceptability  -LOO).  Moderate  acceptability  * 

^re:;ultorl  for-  moderately  accurate  t.T'eatrnent  of  hifrhly 
important  itetrir-,  and  nlfU)  iji  [jeneral  for  the  treatment 
of  moderately  important  itemc.     (p.  13)  ^ 

A  (juantitati vo  appraisal  of  the  indivichi;il  .social  studies  text- 

.bookr;  wac;  nv\{]o .     Tliono  data  wore  used^  to  ca.lculate  the  average  ! 

accurafy,  importance,  nnd  ac^-eptabH i ty  points  for  the  textbooks  in 

'^aoh  /-rade  level  .  "  ; 

Q'nntitativp  Ap]U'ainal  of  Tr-xtu:il  Content 
13  i  r)t  r  i  bvft  i  f^n  V/it.hin  M^ibcategori  (in  of 
Car/  er^-  (;oncopt:; 

To  determine  whether  the  coverafjo  of  various  career  concepts  was 
prop(ud.  i  ona  te  to  the  concepts'  relative  importance,  the  Jury  members 
were  asked  to  rank  tlie  subcMtegor j es  of  the  careei*  oonceptn  category 
in  terms  of  their  nnportance  in  pre.senting  career  concepts  to  ele- 
mentary school  children.    In  order  to  facilitate  easy  comparison, 


point  was  positive  or  negative  (Gull,  f970). 
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the  ranked  points  were  normalizred  via  the  Normalized  Rankinc  Point 
iW?).  (Suh|  1970): 

j^jj^p  _  Individual  total  subcatego.ry  vfeighted  point 

Total  veighted  point* of  the  first     •      ^  100  .  , 
ra  n  k  i  n    s  u b  ca  t  e  f : o  r  i  e  n 


Roliabi]it.y  c^f  Jury^s  Ranking  of  'jubcatef^oricG  i 


ietoT'mined  by  usin^; 
\956),  where  ' 


The  reliability  of  the  jury^M  rankin^r  v/as 

KendnJl'n  Coefficinnt  of  Concordance  W  (Sie|j:o], 

^'  =  .X     R  =  jury^j:^  I'ank  total,  for' the  j^'^  subcategory 

^  (H-.  -  1' . )  J-  =  t3ubcatep:ory 

f ~.  — >  J.     -  J  

K  ~  numbei*  of  Jury  mr^mboi's 

.11  _   _   ~  number  of  subcatof^orjos 

Quantitativo  Ap])raisal  of  Textual  Content  '  ' 

.    Dirtr  1  but.i  on  . 

To  make  i  lie  quant it/i,tive  appraif^al  of  the  distribution  of  the 
.indivifhial  textbook  content  vithnn  the  subcat-egories  of  ^he  career 
concept,  tlie  normalized  rankinp  points  verc  utilized  to  introduce 
t.hc  conrept  of  the  Di ntributive  Coefficient  D  (Suh,  1970): 

D  =  KFr, 

where  . 

.       V  =■  1(1   I  2  ,f )  n  -  ^  K  = 

'  s  i  :i 


T -a I* pest  FG 


•  K  =  normal  ir.at  ion  factor 

T^  -  total  numbor  of  subcateppries  * 

=  numboT'- f)f  subcatcfjories  for  vrhich  one' or-  more  recording 
units  are  allotted  by  the  te;ctbook 
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=  number  of  recording  units  allotted  by  the  textbook 
for  the  i*''^  subcategory 

.N^  =  normalized  rnnkdng  points  for  the  i  subnntfignTy 


The  distribution  of  the  content  *to  the  more  important  sub- 
categories vns  favored  -by  factor  G.    The^ven  coverage  of  rill  sub-  .* 
categories  by  the  textbook  vas  favored  by  factor  F.  Consequently, 

^  fnctorr>  F  and  G  together  fayor  the  inclusive  textual  content 
d i stribution^ in  a  proportionate  rnte  according  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  sub-cntegcjifies  as  indicated  by  their  normalized 
ranking  points.  The  normalization  factor  K  is  introduced  to, 
fncilitatn  earner  comparison  of  the  d-ata.     (Guh,  1970,  p.  21) 

A  hypothetical  example  taken  from  the  Suli  (1970)  model  explained 

the  properties  of  the  Distributive  Coefficient  D. 

liypoth^t  i  ral.  Example  ' 

Number  r/f  recording  units  6 

Number  of  concepts  among  which  the  recording  units  are 

distributed  3 


Normalize 

c^j^j^nnkirif;  point 

G  for  the 

three 

concepts 

(1) 

100 

.(2) 

50 

(3) 

25 

Nortm'l  i^ed 

Textbook/ 



Subcat  r'poripri 

Il-inkinn  Point 

A 

B 

M 

100 

3 

2 

1  • 

0 

6 

b 

'.'0 

? 

3 

?. 

2 

0 

c 

P'i  * 

1 

1 

3 

/. 

0  ' 

F  fac't.nj- 

1 

1 

r 

0.77' 

.  0.55 

Ci  fact. or 

71 

63 

100  ■ 

K 

1  ./J 

1  .A^ 

1  ./J 

1  ./J 

1 

D 

100 

89 

65 

 L__ 

36 

71 

^■D i.^ti^i but ivc  Coefficient  D  =  KFG 


Textbook  "A:  ^  Tho  recorfH.np  units  not  only  cover€?c]  nil  the  cub- 
c'ltopories,  .but  the  .recordinf;^  units  ,v'ere  nlso 
dir.tributod  ift:  nearest  posf5ible'. proportion  to  the 

- — ' — — —  .  importnnce  crf  i^he  snbcntegories.    The  Distributive^  -  ' 

Coefricient  D  was  100.'       /  .     *        .  ^ 

Textbook  M:    T)ie  di retribution  of.  the  recording  units  rocoptiiaed 

t.ho  ino.st  important  sul:)cntepQry,  but  it  failed  to  cover 
o^'h'^r  subcntofories.  The  Distributive  Coefficient  was 
consider.'Lbly  reduced  to  77;. 

-N  •  . 

Textbook  1.:     The  renordjnf'  units  not  only  failed  to  cover  nil  the 
rubcnt.erories,  but  also 'wore  heavily  concentrated^ 
tlio  If^'-s  important  siil^ca tepoj*ies .    The  Distributive' 
Cr^orrjcj^mt  v^as  36,  vhich  vas  quite  small  (Suh,  1970, 
p.  /4O)  .    ■  ^.      ,  "  .  ■  , 

By  usinr  the  data  'of  the""  distribute  on  of  tho  recordJnf  units  in 
the  subcatof'oi-ies,  the  researcher  determihed  tho  Distributive  Coeffi- 
cient D  for  earh  inrjj vidua!  tex/tbook;  ^  *  ■ 
QMalifativcy  Ap!n'>ri.sal  nf'Tcxtu/q  jContent  .                   *     *  ^ 

The  jux^  members*  appraisal  of. the  accuracy ,  importance,  pnd 

acceptability  of  the  textbooks  and  the  comments  i^ade  by  "the 'jury 

members  vere  used  in  the  determination  of  .the  quality  of  the  text-  . 

books.     The  comm'^nts  of  the  jui^  m^embers  v/ere  recorded  and  assigned 

to  rorordin^'  unjts  from  individual  textbooks.    These,  along  with  the 

quantitative  appraisal,  determined  how  the  different  textbooks  varied. 

in  qua  I  i  t.y .  ^ 

Hecuiminenda  t^i  nns  for  Alterations^  in  Textual 

Content  ~  '  *  . 

By  usihf  the  analyzed  datn  vdthin  the  study,  recommendations' 

were  m/ido  /is  to  what  nreas  of  the  textual  content  of  the  textbooks 

required  alteration  before  the  textbooks  could  be  used  by  classroom 

teachers  to  instruct  students  in  career  education.   '  - 


,.  RESULTS  OF  THE  CONTE-NT' MALYSES 


The  purfK)co_of  thill  ctudy  w/ic  to  analyze,  the  textml  content  of 
P8  randomly  fjt^lo'cfed*  elementary  socia|^tu(li.ej3  textbooks  in  ftradea 
one.  throuf^h  nix'  to  dctormi'ne  whether  the  tpxtua]  rontont  of  the 
noci.al  \gtu(ii.ec^  fextbooj^n  could  bo  uned :    (n)  to  int-rfviuce  elementary  . 
ot-hon]  ntudoni.n  t  o  n:  ,v/if)o  .choice  of  rareer  optiora  and  (-b)  to  intro-  " 
diice.  to  elcmcnt/iT-y  rrchool  students  career  coHrep)tp  denired  in  career 
.education.'  ■  .  .  " 
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The •q\>T?^rlt a t  i^e  eva  luation- w;^ SI  made  pr  im/iri  ly\by  ucinn  now 
rttethodrt  nf  coiitent  anarynin  developed  by  Su'f  (1970)  in  a  jnodel  for 
pocial  otiKlien  f.t\atent.  analyniis .     For  purponeo .  r.f  nm-f'Jynin,  relevant 
>^ernrien  v^ern  developed  that  ^icfined  the  llTnlto  of  the  ancregate 

of  the  materi/il  beinp  invecti  fated  and  criteria  vere  cntnbl  ;i  nhecl  to 

^  »  I  '  ■ 

farilitate  the  on  I  rnj  ImI  j  on  of  the  perc^ta/^o  6f  r-jreer  information 

avr^ilablo  in  tM  textual^ontcnt  of  tho  'relected  rocial  otudies 
textbfjokn.  *  .  '.  - 

Porcrent  are  of  Carrier  Ini'orniat^  on       '  *  J 

An  appx-ainal  by  Uie  juiT^^mbors  on  the  imp^rtanre  of  efich 
career  clurvtor  in  Haternry  J  incjicated  that  the  career  clucterr.  vere  "  ~~  ' 

all  of  enua.l-4niportancn  in '  prenf^ntinp  carecA*  information  to  ele-  .  .  *  • 

mentary  nchoo]  rhiJdrcn.    This  pencral  agreement  of         ju^  membern 
•    was  expressed  by  r-ommenta  made  by  four  jurorn.  ♦  , 


I.  .     '  .  -  ,  •    ■       ^  . 

Juror  Ho,  .1  t  . .  ^^Elementary  schools-children  need  exp9sUre  to  all 
,       :  areas  of  work.  ^  Hew  can 'jj^ou  weight  these  cate-    '  "''^ 

'  -gori^s  before  they  intera:ct  •  with  them?,.;v- 


,  jyrpr'  Mcr^         "Hovr;  can  I  rank  cluBters  witHbut  dem^aiiing  voca- 
tional/choices  and  the  people  who  make  them?" 

Juror  ;N.o,  3 :  ■  ^^Since  there  are  many  means  of  creating,  some  ' 

.    ■  ■  degree  of  avrareness  fox  elementary  stuclents  in 

'  *  \  all  clusters,  I  see  no  need  to  rate  th'em'  in  terms 

:  of  importance.'   Becoming  ^avjare  qf  one  is  no  more  ; 

,    •       .  important  th^n  becoming  aware  of  anotheri"  ' 

Juror  Nq.-         "'f  rank  highly  all,  groupings' of  occupations  as  :; 
•  ■    .   *  '   :       they  pertain  to  developing  career  awareness  and 

the  ccincept  r  of  exploration 'in  elementary  kids.."  . 

The  relative  average  percentages  of  th^  textu^ii^  eo^^^^^ 

papeer  information  in  the  selected  soc^ial  studies  textbooks,  v^ere;  39^,a 

^3.U%s  59.25%r  '8^%,,  \63%,  and  6o:.20$g  for  grades  .one, -two,- three,  four,.' 

:  f iv^e, •  and  six,  respectively.    The  overall' average  percentage  of  care^er 

:  '  vinforniation  available  iri- the  textbooks  was  60. 93^,  -  indicating  that  the 

.    selected  textbo:oks  in  grades, one  through  six/presented  only  three-  \.. 

.fifths  of  the  career  information  desired'  in  elementary  social  studies 

textbooks'  textual  content.        •  Ir"  '  ^ 


il^lle  ^in  vi  < 


These  percentages  .were '  not  favOral/Le;;;in  vi^v  of  the  juiy  members^ 
.determination  that  all  career  clusters  v^ere  of  equal  importance,  .in 
presenting  careers  information' to  elementary  school ''children/   Fdr  a 
textbook  to  receive  a  60^  cgverage,  only . 9  of  tHe -15  career  clusters  . 
needed  to  be^Dresented  satisfactorily  within  the-^textual  content.  In 
•  this  .case,  the  otrher  six  clusters  vfould  be  presented^ only  va.'guely  or 
nat  n-t  all.      .  «  s"  ,  . 

In  order-  to  present  a  more  comprehensive  analysis  of  the  impor- 
tance  of'  tbe  career  information-  available  in  the  textual  content  of- 


tfie  selected  GocLal  studies  textbooks,  Table  'l  shows' the  percentage 
of  textual  coverage  in  the  individual  career  clusters  at  each  grade 
level.  .-.      ,  '  ^ 

Tht?se  percentaf:es  revealed  that  the  occupations  that  received 

the  greatest  attention  in  the  textual  content  of  the  selected  social 

.  studies  textboojcs  were  Agri-tBusiness;.  Natuffal  Resources,  and  Manufac- 

turing  Occupations.     Obvio]isly,  these^  occupations  are  important;to 

the.  American  society,  but  equally  important  are  occupations  in  other 

clusters.    'A^ording  to  the  Information  Please  Almanac  (Goldenpaul, 
■  '  *  .  ■  y 

.197ii),  future  job  trends  indicate  t'h^t  the  largest  future  lab oK 

^  demands. will  be  in  service-producing  industries.    From  1929  to  1973 
bhe  ,r^|K>s  employed,  in  agriculture  dropped  from  10.5  million  to  4..1 
"lij^Hl^^  From  194.1  to  1973  th^  persons  employed, in  manufacturing 
industries  rose  from  6.2  million  to  only  8.2  million,  while  the  per- 
sons employed  in  service-producing  industries  rose  from  20.6  million 

' to  5tV8  million.  V.  '  .       .  ■ 

The  percentap^e  of  information  available  in  the  textual  content 
of  the  selected  social  studies  textbooks- on  career  clusters-  did  not 

'    •  V:  ;  ^  • 

compare  favorably  with  present  occupational  trends  in  the  United 
States.  _  Espocvilly  noteworthy  was  the  fact  that  the  information 
available  on  Health "Occupations  was  lower  in  percentage  than  1^  qthei 
career  cLurvters,  yet  the  Health  Occupations  have  been  predicted  to^ 
have  the  preatei^t  rise  in  labor  demands  throughout  the  1970^s  \ 
(Goldenpaul,  197^') .  ■  '   •  "    ,  '  '  ' 

Although  the  textbooks  on  the^average  presented  a  reasonably^ 
satisfactory  amount  of  information Von  several  career  clusters,  it 
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vas  clear  that  to  present  a  'realistic  picture  o^*  oqcupations  in  the  ' 
United  States,  the  textbooks  neede<i  imprbvement .  .  This  vms  especially 

true  for  first -^.rade  textbooks  vhich  had  \only  39/^  ( of  the  desired  * 

\     *  '  ' 

■  •     •        •'   .  -  <  ,  ■        ■       \  ---^  '^^'^ 

career  information  availa;bliB  and  a  cgnsisiently  Ibv  perce^ntage  of 

cover^ige  in  the  career  clusters.        '    •       \  ,  ^  "  ' 

Quantitative  Appraisal  of  Accuracy^  IiDfiortance^  . 
and  Acceptability  of  Career  Concepts |pf    ;         I  . 
Textual  Content  ^    '.      ^  :  M,  '  ■  |    i      '  • : 

— ^ — ~.    .    ■       ■      '  -  ^^'^ 

A  second  task  of  this"  study  vas  t\Q  Viet ermiri'^  the  accuracy, 
importance,  arid  acceptability  of  the' tex^al  jpres'^ntations  on  career 
concepts.  .  A  jury»s  appraisal  of  re cord'^rtf  Units  from  the  textual 
cQritent  of  each  selected  social  studies  '^^^^book  generated  these  data.. 
The  findings  are  presented  in  Table-^ ,  acCpM  grade  level. 


Table  2  \W;V; 


Accuracy,  Importance,  and  Acceptability'i^i^erage  Weighted  Points 
'    '  for  Career  Concept4^i  - 


Grade 

Accuracy 

Inipqlc'^ance 

Acceptability 

1 

2  • 

3  ■ 

A                    ■  ,  " 

6 

-2.66 
•  13.05 

-2.22 
5.66 

28.99 
■  37.28 

78. cM;' 

-65.81 

63;3iv> 

..6A..5q'',  ■ 
65.74  . 
-.■69.071 

29.31  ' 
-11.86 
■  1.9.12 
43.65  .. 
50.74 

Average  total 

13.35 

73.19i,  . 

'19.18  . 

Table  2  reveals 

that  the  jury' s 

i        •  -■ 

appraisal  qf  the. 

importarvce  of 

the  career  concepts  in  the  textual  content  of  the  selected  social 
studies  textbooks  v^as  consistently  of  moderately  high  importance; 
however,  the  textboeka  differed  greatly  in  acf?<uracy  and  therefore 


'  V ..  -  39 

differed  prently  in  acceptability.-   In  the  primffet^  grades,  v/here^'^ 
learning  first"  took  place,  the  acceptability  of  textual  "■content  utxs. 
mxxch  lower  than  the  acceptability  of  the  textual  content  of  the 
upperj  elementary  f^rades. 


conta 
Table 


vas  interesting  to  note  that  the  textbooks  in  grade  four  *' 

med  the  greatest  percentage  of  career  information.  (81%)  (see 

1),  but  the  textual  content  vms  much  lower  in  accuracy  (5,66)*^* 

and  acceptability  (19.12-)  than  the  textual  content  for  the 'fifth ' 

grade  (28.99  and    43.65.)  apr}  ££ir  ..the 'sixth  grade  (37.28  and  50.7A)  .  ■  ' 

In  fnct,  the  texturil  content  cf  the  textbooks  in  the  second-  grade     •  . 

was.  higher  in  acciirocy  (13.05)  and  acceptability  (29 .31  )  than  the  ^ 

textual  content  .of  the  textbooks  in  the  fourth  grade  in .  arjcnr^rcy 

(5.66)  nnd  in  ncceptability  ( 1 9 .1  2)  '  (Table  2) .  ... 

.'in  generol.  the  selected  elementary  social  studies  textbooks- 

did  not  compare"  favorably  in  accuracy  and  acceptability  with.fhe 

importance  -of  the  textual  .content  in  the.  selected  textbooks.    The  •' 

most  acceptable  textbooks  were  the  sixth-grade  texts,  followed  ore^ec-, 

tively-by  the  fifiPli -grade,  secopd-^rade,  f ourth-grad|-,  third-grade.,- 

and  first-grade  texts.  ^  I   ^'  '  ^  * 

.       ^  i  i 

Quantitative  Appral8/il  of  Textual  Content  ;  '\ 

Distribution  Within  Subcategories 

To  help  determine  whether. the  amoujnt  of  coverage  of  the  cnre^r  .  ^ 

concepts  won  proportionate  to-  its  relative  importance,  the  jui^ 

membor€  were  nsknri  to.  rank  the  career  concepts  in' terms  of  their 

importnnce  in  presenting'^career  concepts  to  elementary  school  children. 

To  facilitate  ensy  .comparison  pf  the  career  concepjbs,  t|ie  jury^s 


■/  ■  ■  .uo 

rankint^s  ve^e.T^ormalized.    The  normalized  ranking  points  and  the 
pimple  consecutive  ranking  numbers  of  the  career  concepts  ^fe  pre-, 
sented  in  iTable  3  .*  .  *      ,  " 

.  %liabilif.y  of  Jury '  s'  Ranking  of  Subcategories 

Kendall's  Coefficient  of  Concordance  V/  (Siegel;  I956)  was-. used 
to  deter/nine  the  reliability  of .  the  simple  consecutive  ranking  of  " 
the'  cdr(Der  concepts  based  on  the  jury »^  ranking  (Table  3)/  This 
statisyic  has  a  range  of  0  to  1.00  (Conover,  1971).    The  Kendall       ■  ^ 
C-oeffipie-nt  of  Goncordance  W  for  the  jury's  rankings  of  the  career 
concepts  is  0.4.386^0,  .which  is  signif icant»  at  the  0.01  level. 
This  shows' that  Ih-ere  could  be  no  doubt'that  the  judges  concurred 
on  tl^e  rankangs  of  the  career  concepts.    The  high  reliability  of 
ninkirigs  determined* 'that'  thd^re  wic  real  difference  in  the.  importance' 

of 't)ho  career  concepts.* 

•.         >  i  '  '      /  . 

Qunntitntive  Appraxg^al  of  Textual  Content 
Dintribut j  on       ■  -  . 

Th^  concept  of  the  Distributive  Coefficient  D' (Snh,  1970)  was 
rf'  *  '  ■  . 

utilized 'for  a  quo'ntitative  appraisal  of  the  distribution  of  the 

textual  content  in  the-  cele'ct^d  elementary  social  studies  textbooks. 

Table  /,  'stimmarizes  the  results  of  the  Distributive  Coefficient  D.' 

The  number  of  textbooks  that  fall  into  a  given  D  range  is  indicated. 

.    '   The  tota]  of  textbooks  in  Tnble  /,  is-less  than  ^S^because  two 

textbooks  contained  no  recording' unitq,  in  the  career  concepts.  The 

Distributive  Coefficients  of  the  fourth  and  Tirst  grade  were  generally 

better  than  those  of  the  sbcond,  third,  fifth,  and  sixth  grades.  In 
'  \S  '  '  '  '    .  .     '-       ■  ■ 

view  of  the  fact  that  the  first-grade  accuracy  point  is  -2.66  and 


^1 


Table  3 


Ranks  and  Norteiized  Rank^g  Points'  of  Career,  Concepts  in  Terms 

'  cJf  T^^^  Importance 


Subcategories 


Rank 


NKP 


Individuals  vork  to  meet  personal  and  social  needs. 

Individuals  differ  in  abilities,  interests,  and  values'. 

People* work  for  various  rewards  and  satisfactions. 

There  is  dignity  in  all  types  of  work. 

Self-unders£ar]d.ing  is.  essential  when  choosing  fx  job. 

Individuals  aj-e  qualified  to  perform  d if f^erent  jobs.. 

Information  aboi;t  careers  is  needed.'  *  \ 

Cooperation  among  workers  is  essentia'!/  ■ 

Some  workers  produce  goods,  others  prdd'Ucev  sei-vices. 

Specialization  leads  to  interdependency  .among,  people. 

An  individual's. attitude  affects  success  in  a  career*. 

An  individual's  life-style  is  affected  by^ a  career. 

Individual  value  systems  affect  career  choice. 

Individuals  need  special  tniining..  V  . 

Technological  and  sociological  changes  eliminfeite  ^Vnd 
create  jobs.  ' 

Observation  of  pnople  at  work  improves  knowledge 

A  satisfying^re^r  contributes  to  mental  health. 

.J.eisi^j^e.i^time  aQtivities  affect  career  choice.. 


.Supply  aiid  demand  help  determine  career  chaice. 

y'^^indivS't^uals  live  in  a  particular  geographical  area 
' _  due  to  the  nature  of  work. 

Careers  are  grouped  by  job  families.     .  . 

Cultural  and  socioeconomiG  background  affect  career 
choice . 


■  1 

2 
3 

5 
6 
7 
8. 
9 
10 
11. 
12 
13 
U 

15 
16 
17 
18 
19 

19 

20 

21 


83 

82 

78 

71 

62 

61 

56 

55 

5A 

a 

A5 
A3 

AO 
37 
32 
23 

23 

19. 

15 


5^ 


I 


4 


Distribution  of  Textu^il  Content  by  Grade  Level 


R-inro 


7 


€rnd4.:level 


5 


Tot-al 


Oyer  PO  to 
Over  30  to 

30 
40 

1 

0 

1 

Over"  40  to 

50 

0 

(Ver'  50.  to 

60 

1       1  1 

1 

1 

5 

C>/er  60  to 

70 

3  1 

1 

5 

Ovor  70  to 

So 

1  i: 

1 

•  V 

Over  ^  to 

90 

r. 

1  ■ 

Over  90 'to 

100 

2      1.     1  2 

1 

3 

10 

• 

o 
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the  fourth-grade  accuracy  point  is  5.66  (Table  2,  page  38),  these 
data  are  alarming,    fiighly  important  material  that  is  presented 
inaccurately  in  textbooks  can  lead  to  many  erroneous  .attitudes  in 
elementary  school  children. 

Trible      shows  that  11  of  the  te.xtbaoks  were. well  distributed. 
Hbv/ever,  this  indicates  that  there  is  ample  room  for  improving  dis- 
tribution  of  many  of  the  textbooks. 
Qualitative  Appraisal  of  Textual  Content 

Table  5  presents  a  qualitative  appraisal  of  each  selected 

Eocinl  studies  textbcok  according  to  the  varyThg'^clegrfeejs  of  average 

accuracy-inaccuracy,  importar^ce-unimportarice,  and  acceptability- 

unacceptabiHty  ratings  bjr,.iije;  j Ory  members.    In  Appendix  D  a 

t  ■ 

recording  unat...from  the  textual  content  of  each  selected  social 

studies  text,  followed  by  three  jurors'  comments,  completes  the 

••  ^• 

qualitative  measure. 

■  T^e  use  of  one  example  ■  from  each  social  .studies  textbook  was 

for  purposes  of  iHustra'^on  only  and  was  not  necessarily  represen- 
tative of  the  entire  textual  content  of  the  textbook.    The  jurors' 
Comments  corresponded  vrith  the  example  that  was  used.'a' 
Qual  ity  of  Text^^ooks  ;v 

The  selected  social  studies  textbooks  varied  in  qufi:lity.  The 
textual  content  of  the  various  textbooks  ranged  from  low  moderr 
inaccuracy,  to  high  modcrrite  accuracy,  but 'the  te^jtuol   content  of 
the  various  textbooks  ranged  from,  important  to  hi^ghly  important. 
No  textbook  conta^e^J^  all  the  career  concepts. 


S.1 


rrAe 
of\ 


^     ■  Table  5  ^  *     -  '  • 

Averag^e  Accuracy,  Importance,  Acceptability  Weighted  Points  . 

of  Selected  Textbooks  "  ' 


.                 AccuTCacy                   Importance  Acceptability 
 ■  i(5prf-  r  •  


1  A 

-9  99 
» <.<, 

-12.77 

"lb.  83 

1  r 

IM  O 

career  concepts 

OA 

5u  .bp 

n.  .1 

rj  o 

career  concepts 

.  .a 

or 

I  D  .UU 

70.00 

33  .-47 

f  r\  r\r\ 

oO.OO  " 

^i.72 

-o  •  00 

bO.OO 

-20.00 

2F 

J  J.  34 

20 

•    12 .22 

75 .00  - 

30.27 

3A 

-5.55 

65  .00 

-19.00 

3n 

10.00  ' 

65.00 

25.50 

3C 

-20.00 

73.33 

"  -33.29 

3D 

10.00 

52.50 

22.91 

iiA 

■  ■  0.00  ■ 

■  72.02 

0 .00 

AB 

■  11  .33 

57.00 

25.42 

AC 

0.00 

70. QO 

0.00 

5A 

17.06 

66. d7-. 

3A.3A 

5R 

58.33 

•  62.50 

60  .-38 

5C 

38.89 

62.50 

ii9.30 

5D 

3  A.  37 

62.50 

ii6.35 

i;f; 

33.33 

87.50 

5ii.00 

5F 

12.00 

.  62. -50 

27.95 

6A 

•31 .50 

,        .  ■   '  75.00 

53.03 

.6n 

50.00 

93.75 

60.86 

6c 

33.33 

;  71.07 

/.8.95 

6D 

33.33 

.  50.00- 

40.82 

6E 

■  66.<'i6 

100.00  "■. 

81.64 

5g 


.    ,Th.e  primpry  textbooks -^renerallyjochieved  lower  accuracy  and  ' 
acceptability  thon  the  upper  grades'  textbooks.    An  exception  to 
this  is  the  fourth-prade 'textbooks.    Table  5  reveals  that  the 
fifth-  nnd  sixth-pr^^de  texts  achieved  by  far  the  highest  accuracy 
«nd  acceptability  uverape  weighted  points,  but  the  fourth-grade 
textbooks  achieved  accuracy  and  acceptability  average  weighted 
points  Ibwer  thnn  the  second-grade  selected  social  studies  text- 
books.   The  first-  and  third-grade  selected  textbooks  were 
cohslstontly  low  in  nccurncy  and  acceptability,  while  the  second- 
grade  textbooks  rnngeci  from  ]ow  moderate  inaccuracy  (-8.88)  to 
high  modernte  accuracy  (+33-33)  and  thus  from  low  moderate  accept- 
ability  {-72  JM)  to^high  modernte  acceptability  (U.72) In  all 
of  the  selected  textbooks  the  jurors  consistently  appraised  the 
toMtu-il  content  on  career  concepts  in  the  'Selected  social  studies 
textbooks  as  importMnt. 

Generally,  the  jurors'  comments  indicated  that  the  textbooks 
tended  townrds  sexunl  bias,  stereotyping^  nnd  cultural  bias.  One' 
jury  member  objected  to-  the  recording  units  being  "tnken  out  of 


IS 


context^"    Several  jjiroro  stated  that  certain  recording  units. 


whether  Mccunite  nr  not,  were  simply  vnlue  judgments. 
F>ample  of  recording  unit: 


1  r.'in't  make  you  stny  on  the^lnnd.     But  this  ifj  our.Innd. 

T  w.nnt  to  keep  it  thnt  wny.    Being  a  farmer  may  not  be  ae- 

exciting  nn  being  .•in  airplnne  pilot,  fkit  it  is  just  as 
•  importnnt .                            •           .  ^ 

The  jurors'  comments  were:  .  , 


ERIC 


v.  >  .  ^ 

0 

Juror  One     :    "Accuracy  is^Besi^^ihe  poift^.,.  This  stinks!" 


Juror  Two  :  "Value  judgments." 
Juror  Three\:    "Loaded  values." 


1  ' 

Juror- Four  :    "Value  judgment  presented  as  truth*"  '  , 
A  comment  from  one  juror  read  as  folJ..oVs:    "If  these  excerpts  ■ 
are  a  truly  random  sample,  then  elementary  social  studies  and  career 
awareness  are  indeed  in  a  'ss^  state." 

In  general,  the  selected  elementary  school  social^tudies  text-  ^ 
books  varied  from  many  high  quality  selected  social  studies' text-  ^ 
bobkc  in  the  ^fth  and  sixth  prades  to  no  high  quality  selected 
social  studies  textbooks  ^in  the  first  and  third,  giyides.  These 
findings  do  not. compare  favorably  with  the  importance  of  presenting 
important  carreer  concepts  to  elementary  school  students  at  the. 


earliest  possible  age.    The  highest  qualify  textbooks  were  the 
sixth-grade  books,  followed  respectively  by  .the  fifth-grade,  second- 
frade,  f ourth-prade,  third-grade,  and/first -grade  sodial  studies 
t^extbooks. 


GO 


SUMMARY,  RECOMMENDATIONS,  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

In  the  decade  of  jbhe  1960's,  more  and  more  people  who  were 
untrained  and  unskilled  were  finding  fewer  and  fevJer  opportunities 
in  the  highly  technological  American  society.    Advocates  of  reform 
viewed  such  a  situation  as  dangerous  to  t-he  United  States  as  a 
nation  and  maintained  that  a  reassessmentf^f  education  was  indicated 

Many  educators  recognized  the  necessity-of.  educational  change-.  - 
and  tried  to  find  a  solution  to  the  schools'  problems. by- designing 
programs  that  integrated  career  education  with  existing  classroom 
curriculums.    At  the  j^ime  of  this  study  the  desired  results  had  not 
been  achieved,  as  evidenced  by  the  few  schools  and  the  fewer  teacher, 
in  these  schools  that  integrated  the  occupational  with  thfe  academic. 
Sujnmary 

This^  study  suggested  that  a  look  at  the  average  practice  in  the 

classroom  indicated  a  need  to  investigate  the  use  of  subject-matter 

educational  media  as  a  new  approach  to  career  education  program 

implementation.    A  review  of  the  literature  showed  that  researchers 

I 

stated  that  textbooks  were  the  subject-matter  educational  media 
most  influential  and  most  widely  used  by  local  a^iministrators  and 
local   teachers.     The  fact  thnt  there  v/as  no  evidence  that  career 
educa^rs  had  analyzed  this  influentialrtnedia  in  relationship  to  *^ 
^^:^eer  education  indicated  that  important  information  was  ufiavailable 
to  decision-makers  in  career  education.. 


Purpose,    The  purpose  of" this  project  vas  to  qunl J tntiyely  and 
quantitatively -analyze  elenj^  social  r^tudies  text)?ooks .  to 

determine  whether  .the  textual  content  in  the  selected  social  stydies" 
textbooks  (a)  contained  accurate  information  that  introduced  a  vide  > 
choice  of  career  options  to  elemental-y  school  studeats  and^  (b)  intro- 
duced  to  elementary  schoo]  students  career  concepts  ^esired  in  career 
education.      ,  ; 

MeUiodo^g^  The  researchei»i  developed  relevant  catepol^ies  of 
content  analysis  and  established  criteria  to  .provide  data  on  the 
relative  perfontape  of  career  information  available  in  a  sample  of  ' 
28  randomly  ^joleated  elementary  peneral' social  studies  textbooks, 
IVo  randomly  nelocted  iritercoders  estal5lished  reliabi]  ity  f  or  the 
caterorier.,/thG  ranking  of  the  career  inf6rmation  and  the  categoriza- 
tioNi  of  the  onrrer  co^copts. 

A  ■ 

*  The  research  utilized  nev  methods  of  contertt  analysis  developed 
by  Suh  (1970)  to  obta  in  rjuantitrrt  Ive  data  about  the  importance, 
accuracy,  \accopt'ibil  ity,  and  distribution  of  the  cnreer  ooncepts  in 
the  iext^ual  contont  of  the  selected  social^  studio;^  te;etbooks.  The 
Cjuant  itati^vn  mearuros^ employed  a  quectionnaJ  re  appraised  by  a* -jury  -  • 
of  1/j  career  ndurators  currently  workinf^  v/ith'the  fenter  ^or  Voca- 
tlonnl  E^ut^Mon  Kec<*'arrii  at' Ohio  State  Uniwn'.sity . 

In  the  f ifs4;-?»fin"rt  of  the  questionnaire,  the  Jury  members  .^|^i- 
vidual  ly  nppra^^fnhcj^  imj^^ortancc  pf  15  career  clusters  and  ?^ 
career  concepts  an  prosontinp  career  information  to  elementary 
students.    The  Jury  also  ranked  the  cluster^:  and  roprepts.  in --the 


order  of  their  importance  in 'presehting  career'  education  to' elemen- 
t^y  gchopr  children.  .  ^ 

iy        The  second  part  of  the  questionnaire  Cijiisisted  of  randomly  ■ 
selected  excerpts 'from  the  textual  content  on  career  concepts  within 
.the  selected  textbooks.    The  jury  members  individually  appra:ised» the 
accuracy  of  the  excerpts  of  textual  content  in  presenting  career 
concepts  to  elementary  school  children.  '  ,  ' 

The  evaluation  of  the  jurors'  appraisal^  on  the  impojrtanee  and 
accuracy  of  the  textual  cbntent  pertaining  to  th^  career  conqepts 
generated  a^cceptability  measure  used  to  evaluate  each  individual 
*selectSc3  textbook.    These  data  'determined  the  average  importefnce, 
.curacy,.^and  acceptabilit^<pain^^  for  each  elementary  school  grade 


Suh  (1970)  established  a  measure  to  normalize  the  jurors' 
ranked  career . concepts .    The  normalized  ranking  points  determined 
■the. Distributive^ Coefficient  D.    This  measure  favoretf  the  equal 
distribution  of  all  the  "ceLveer  concepts  in  the  textual  content  of 
a  textbook  in  proporti'^n  to  the  concept's  relative  impprtance. 

The  quantitative^  data,  along  with  the  jurors'  comments  concern- 
ing, the  textual  content  excerpts,  qualitatively  analyzed  each  • 
selected  elementary  school  so^cial  studies  textbook.  .  Th^e-  data 
>^inally  determined  the  acceptabili-^  of  ea,ch  textbook.      \      .     '    >  - 
:*.      Major  findinf^s.  The  major  findings  in  this  study  were:' 

1.    The  relative  percentage  of  career  information  available 
in  the  selected  elementary-'  social  studies  textbooks  ranged  from'  very 


low  (39%)  in  the  first  grade  to  moderately  high  (81%)  dn  the  fourth 

grade.    Furthermore,  the  bulk  of  .the  information  available  in  all  • 
•  ■ 

grades  "concentrato^d  6n  'Careers  for  which  there  was  a  steady  or  * 
declining  demand  in  the  American  labor  market.  . 

2.  .The  evaluation  of  a.^tfestionnaire  appraised  by  a  jury  of; 
career  ediicatprs  revealed  that  the  career  concepts  in -the  textual  • 
cohtent  of  the  selected  social  studies  textbooks  were  high  in  average 
importance  .  (473.19)  but  lox?^in  average  accuracy  (+13^^35)  .    The  rela- 
tively  highly  important  material.  (4-78. 00.)  in  the  first  grade  was 

_least  accurately 'treated  (-2.66)  and' the " relatively  highly  important 
■material  t +69. 07)  in  the  sixth  grade  was  m(5st  accurately' treated . 

'In  general,  the  treatment  of  the  career  concepts  in  the  textual  con- 
tent of^the  selected  social  studies  textbooks  was  high  in  importatice 

,  and  low.  in  a.csurajcy  with  the  upper  grades*  material  more  accurate 
than  the  primary  grades*  material.    An  exception  to 'this  finding. was 
the  fourth-grade  textbooks" which  achieved  a  low  accuracy  of  +5.66. 

3.  The  findings  indicated  that  the  treatment  of  the  career 
concepts  in  the  textual  content  of  the  first-grade  social  studies 
textbooks  was  least  acceptable  (-1/^.ii2),  while  the  treatment  of  the 
career  concepts  in  the  textual 'cdritent  of  the  six^th-grade  textbooks 
was  most  acceptable  (+50.00) .    Acceptability  for  the  second-,  third-, 
fourth-,  and  fifth-grdye  textbooks  was-4^-§9. 31 ,  -11.86,  +19.12,  and  ' 
+/4.3.65,  respectively..,  Qn  the  average,  the  treatment  of  the  career 
concepts  in  the  selected  social  studies  textbooks  was  of  moderately 
low  accept^ibility  (+19. IB).  ^  *         *  \ 


i.    ThQ  Distributive  Coefficient  D  (Suh,  1970)  evaluation  '  \ 
showed  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  selected  social  studies  text-  ' 
books  failed  to  satisfactorily  distribute  the  textual  content  in 
proportion  to  the  relative  importance  of  the  career' concepts. 

5.    An  evaluation  of  the  quality  of  the  individu^!^  selected 

. socio  1  studies  textbooks  showed  that  the  textbooks  varied  in  quality  ' 

with  no  textboa(|c^containing  all  of  the  career  contents.  Generally, 

the  jury  members  objected  to  the  sexist,  stereotyped,  culturally 

biased  treatment  of  careers  ii^  the  textbooks  and  ^^o.the  fact  that 

the.  excerpts  contained  many  value,  judgments  presented  as  truth.  - 

General  Recommendations 

— — 

/         ■      -    ■  _  . 

On  the  basis  of  this  study,  the  following  recorfmiendat ions  for  ^ 

alteration  in  the  textual  content  of  the  eleTnenta^y  s^ihool  social 
studies  textbooks .were  made;  <     .  '  V 

1.    Writers  of  elementary  social  studies  textbooks  need  to  pro- 
vide more  information  on  specific  careers  available  in  the  United 
States.    This  is  not  to  say  that  entire  units  and/or  chapters  should 
be  dedicated  to  coverage  of  specific  jobs  within  career  clustera,^44i£, 
where  the  opportunity  presents  itself  work  should  and  can  be  .  \ 

personalized. 

Examples:  '■    .       .    ^  ^ 

A.  The  city  government  collects  the  garbage. 
Change  to:  .  * 

^  Garbage  collectors  who  work  for  the  city .government 

collect  the  garbage.  "  ^ 

\      '       '  '  '  ■ 

B.  Large  trucks  deliver  food  to  restaurants. 


'    Change  to : 

j  ,/^..  Truck  drivers  whose  vrork  is  driving  large  trucks 

'                     deliver  food  to  restaurants.  .    \                          ,  • 

»  ■  . 

C.    Machines  do  most  of  the ^> vrork  today  in  producing 

manufactured  goods.           *  .           *  *  *'  - 

Change  to :  .  - 

Mp'ohine  operators,  working  .with  complicated  machines, 
do  most  of  the  vfork  today  in  producing,  manufactured 
^         "      goods . 

2^    Since  all  occupational  clusters  are  equal  in  importance  in. 
presenting  career  information  to  elementary  school  children,  the  text 
bookV  should  equally  emphasize  careers  available  within  each  cluster. 
Fop  example,  agriculture  and  manufacturing  occupations  are  given 
con-siderable*  space  in  the  textbooks  but  little  reference  is  made  to 
health  and  marine  science  occupations. 

v3._  ^It  is  suggested  that  the  writers  of  elementary  school  social 

.     '   "    '     ■  *  *  * 

studies  textbooks  strive  for  a  preciseness  in  their  presentations 

that  eliminates  sexist,  stereotyped,  value-loaded  statements  about 
occupations.     It  is  strongly  recommended  that  all  elementary  school 
social  studies  textbooks  be  objectively  and.  carefully  examined  by 
publishers  for  such  statements  before  the  textbopks  are  sold  for" 
public,  use .  ^ 

A.    Textbook  publishers  should  be  made  aware  of  important  career 
concepts  and  should  ascertain  that, these  concepts  nre  distributed  in 
the  textual  content  of  elementary  school  social-  studies  textbooks  in 
proportion  to  each  concept *s  felative  importance. 


-   ;   5i    Too  often  the  elementary  school  social  studies  textbooks 
picture  society  as  a.  composite  of  product s,  places,  and  things,  • 
instead  of  people.    It -is  recommended  that  stress  be  placed  on  the 
r^al  life  of  modern  people  v:ho  must'  cope  vrith.  tJbe,.problems  of 
pollution,  traffic  jams,  .and  other/  problems  of  working  and  living 
^   in. a  technological  society.  .     .  -  <•  . 

6.    'Finally,  it  is  recommei>ded  t.hat  educators  responsible  for 
textbook  selections  create  a  plan,  based  on  the  methods  used  in  thi 
study,  for  objectively  and  carefully  analyzing  textbooks " before^the 
t^extbooks  are  purchased  and/or  distributed  for  teacher  and  student 
use.  '  V 

Recommendations  for  Further  Study  .  i 

In  light  of  the  findings  of  this  study,  the  foll'ovring  recommen 
dations  for  further  study  were  made: 

1.  Developmental  studies  of  the  sample  of  elementary  school 

....  1..%,,  ,. 

social  studies  textbooks  used  in  this  st\it^^'  should  be  conducted  to 

specifically  pinpoint,  page- by  page,  the  changes  necessary  within 
the  textual  content  of  each  individual  textbook.    This  wili  facili- 
tate the  presentation  of  a  wide  variety  of  career  information  to 
elementary  school  children  and  the  accurate  presentation  of- impor- 
tant career  cQncepts  to  these  chiWren. 

2.  After  the  recommended  alterations  have  been  completed  in 
the  selected  social  studies  textbooks,  measures  should  be  develoj)ed 
to  test  two  hypotheses:  .  •  , 

a.    Elementary  school  social  studies  textbooks  can.be 
used  in  local  class-rooms  to  cost-effectively 

■  ^  ^7  ■ 


.  c      ^    integrate  career  information  Wl  career  concepts.  .  ^ 
«    .  into  the  subject-matter  teaching  day« 

b«    Elementary  school  social  sttidies  textbooks  can  be  . 
effectively  used  to  present"  career  information  and 
career  concepts  lobijeetively  to  elementary  school  ' 
children. 

3.    In  thie  interim,  career  educat9rs  should  study  methods  for 

organizing  a  plan. for  diffusion  of  career  educatiln  that  enlistp  the 

*  •     .  .  . 

aid  and  cooperation  of  ele^nentary  school  social^studit?s  textbook 

publishers,  that  considers  the  ^la^sroom  behavio;r  of  educates,  and 

•that  can  be  cost -effect  ively  im^emented^into  existing  school '  systems. 

Conclusions  ^      ^  . 

The  findings  of  this  study  have  several  implications  for  career 
education  educators.    Conscious  recognition  of  these  implicatior\s 
vill  ndd  valualvie  information  and  insipht  into  planning  for  career 
educntior;  program  implementation  in  elementary  schools. 

First,  the  selected  social  studies. -textbooks  used  in  th'is  study 
included,  vitllin  their  textual  contents,  career  infb|*mation  and 
important  career  concepts.     But  the  jury  members  appraised  this  ^ 
content,  on  the  average,  as  .lov  in  both  accuracy  and  acceptability; 
Career  education  educators  should  note  that  unimportant  textual 
content  wastes  textual  space,  but  is  n.ot  likely'  to  create  misunder- 
standingfe  and- lead  to  the  development  of  erroneous  concepts  by 
children.  ^.Important  textual  content  that  is  reported  inaccurately 
may  create  misunderstandings  that  are  actively  harmful  to  desired 
career  concepts  integration. 


6S' 


A  second  notation  is  that  apparently  the  criticis^^^€hat  th<^  ; 
textual  content  of  textbooks  .is  actively  harmful,  is^jgfesy  to  hurl,  but 
diffidilt  to  rebut.    Other  textbooks'  content  anaXyWsy  not  espe-  * 

cially  concerned  vith  career  information,  hay^ -reported  findings 

■    .   .        '  ^     ~  ^  '■  -  ■         '       ■     '  ' 

similar  to  the  findings  in  this,  gtudy,  bu'tAhe  reporting  ef  the  facta 

has  not  resulted  in  significant  changes  in  mc^ny  of  the  textbooks  i 

* . «  ■  > 

investigated  (Kane,  1970).     Cnree;r'  educators  cannot  afford  to  allow 
elementary  school  social  studies  textbooH^  to  compete  in  attitude 
.formniions  desired  in  careei;' <^dtnpation.    Attitudes  in  children  are 
formq^c?  m  early  life  and  once  formed  are  difficult  to  change  (Kelley, 
1965)  .    This  indicjates  that  career  educators  need  textual  content  -  • 
oha!nged  n*6w.  .  ^ 

A  third  notation  is  Uiat^  ih '  advocat^fng  changes  in  the  textual 
content  of  toxtbooks,  it  is  difficult  to  say  who  are  the  major 
offendfiers.    Who  hcMs  thie  right  to  say  what  the  publishers  shall 
print— ^ducat^^rs,.  the  authors,  the  publishers?    Textbooks  usuadly 
stress  that  the  authors  of  textbooks  are  educators.    But  authors  ■- 
stress  tho^t  writing  is  geared  to  what  the  publishers  will  print. 
Publishers  Stress  that  educators  examine  and  approve  of  text"boQk8 
before  textbQokn  arc  bought  and  distributed.    But  educators  stress 
thnt  publishers  ''ire  responsible  for  what  is  printed  (Horton  & 
Leslie,  1972).  I  Thus,  a  vicious  circle  is  created  with  critical 
attention  sh^ftitip  from  one  group  to  another.    Rogers  and  Shoemaker 
(1971)  offered  a  solution  to  the  probliBm  when  they  suggested  that 
change  is  not  as  dependent  on  vested  interest  groups  as  on 


56 


change-agen^  whp^^rparuze  tljeir  vi^ork  well.    There  is  no '.reason  why, 

career  educatbrs  cnnnot  teeek  put  and  utilize  the  talents  of  change-^  • 

agent's  presently  involved  >in  career  \education. 

:  *         \  ^  ■  .  . 

Finally,.. value  conflicts  are  always  present  when  each  group'  in 

a  siciety  wishec  Jbo  use^rtediA  to  propagandize  , its.  own  pet  values. 

The  usual  technique  of  an  invol^^  indunkry  is  to  denounce  proposed 

chhnges  as  an  nttnr.k  on  -fre^c 

'  ■     ,  .  \\'     .\   '  .  . 

speech  is  and  how  it  functiorV;^  lies  at  the.  r.oot  of  such  denounce- 

'•       '  \k  * 

mentn.    Thomns  .Tefferson  said,    It  is  riot  necessary  to  protect  truth 
by  eliminating  error"  (The  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  1903) •  But 
objectivity,  not  truth,  is  the  isoiie^'hen  a  groqp  cjeek^-Ho  demand 
accurncy  in.  reporting  important  concepts  to  elementary^^^ool  .     '  • 
children.    Objectivity  is  an  inherent  li^^itation  i\i  imparti;ig 

■  ■■    ■       '■  ■      \       'A    ■       ^      '  ^ 

knowledge  and  cannot  be  interpreted  as^  placing  limitatic 
anteed  American  freedoms.  •  '\ 
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Append  i:x  A 
SELECTOD  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS 
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GODE  NUMBERS,  NAMES,  PUBLISHERS,  AND  PUBLICATION  DATES 


GRADE  1 
.  1  A 

1  B 

,1  C 


OF  SELECTED'  SOCIAL  STUDIES  TEXTBOOKS 

Families  and  Social  Needs.  I^idlaw  Brothers,  1 9*72. 
Families  Around  the  World.  Fideler  Co.,  1970. 

Where.    Rand^McNally  &  Co.,  1969. 


GRADE  2 
2  A  ' 
2  B 


2  C 

2  D 

2  E 

2  F 

2  G 


Our  Community.    A11j(ti  &  Bacon,  Inc.,  1970.      '  • 

People,  Places  and  Products.  Field  Educational  Publica- 
,    tions,  1<*72. 

Expi-aininp  Our  Needs.  'Follett  Publishing  Co.;,  1971. 
Concepts  and  Values.    Harcourt,  Brace,  Jovailiovich,  1975. 
Greenfield  and  Far  Away.    D.  C.  Heath  and  Co.;^  1969. 
Communities  and  Social  Needs.    Laidlav"  Brothers',  1^. 
Communities  and  Their  Needs.    Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1972.  . 


GRADE  3 

3  A 
■    3  B 

3  C 

3  D 


The  Metropolitan  Community.    Allyn  &' Bacdn,  Inc.,  1970. 
The  Earth  and.  Men-.    The  Fideler  Co.,  1970. 
fdving  in  America  Today.    The,  Macmillan  Co.,  1969. 
The  Third'  Planet.    The  Macmillan  Co. 1971. 


'  GRADE  A 

U  B 
U  C 


Peoples  in  States.    Addison-Wesley  Publishing 
Invest igatinp  Comimuiities.    The  American  Bpok  Go 
Regions  and  Social  Needs.    Laijjlav  Brotheoe7--1968. 


^-t$72, 

;o%vi97i . 
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vW  Jl^  W.  Iffl 

V..' 


1 


GRADE  5 
5  A 


I  ■ 


62 


A        Exploring  Regiofjja-of  the  World.    Follett  Publishing  Co., 

-  1975.  '  .  •        ^  _ 

5  B      ,  Our  Country.    Laijilaw  Brothers,  1969/  '  . 

Understandinp  TJour  Country  and  Canada.    Gi-nn  and  Co.,  1968. 

yV.        Man  and  Society.    Silver  Burdett  Co.,  1972.  \  / 

5  E         In  These  United  States.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1969; 

5  F      '   The  Socinl  Sciences  Concept  and  Values.    Harcourt,  Bi;ace, 
Jovanovich,  1975.  •  .  • 


GRADE  6  .  ^ 

6  A  Li^vinp  in  the  Old/World.'    The  Macmillan  Co.,  1969. 

6  B  Understandinfj       in.  America.    Ginn  and  Co.,  1966^ 

6  C  The  Ways'  of  Man.    The  Macmillan  Co,,  1971., 

6  D  In  latin  American  Lands.    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  1967. 

,    6  E  Exploring  World  Regions.    Follett  Publishing  Co.,  1975. 


/V. 


Y 
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university  of  Northern  Colorado^  .  .  .  .  . 

Department  of  Vocational  Education  ^  ■ 

■  Greeley,  Colorado  8O63I  -     .  ^    i,  .\ 

career;  DEmOPMENT^CONCEPTS^-  ^    ■  *    •      ^  ' 

1.  WORK.  HAS  DIGNITY.  ^   ■'  /    '.  -    '  "    '  ■    *  -  •  . '    '  / 

'^2.  IMDIVIDUALS  WORK  TO  MEET  PERSONAL- AND  SOCIAL  NEfeDS. 

3.  PEOPLE  WORK  FOR  VARIOtJS  REWARDS  OR  SATISFACTIONS: 

'A.  SCHOOL  IS  PART  OF  THE  PREPARATION  FOR  A  CAREER. 

•    5.  INDIVIDUAI.S  NEED  SPECIAL\TRAIN![NG  FOR  MOST  CAREERS. 

6,  CAREERS  ARE  OF  WIDE  VARIETY.  . 

7.  INDIVIDUALS  ARE  PEOPLE,  THING,  OR  IDEA  ORIENTED.  .  _   .  * 
8..  IN  MANY  CAREERS, COOPERATION  AMONG  WORKERS  IS  ESSENTIAL. 

9..  SOME  WORKERS-PRODUCE  GOODS J  OTHElfe  PRODUCE.  SERVICES. 

10_.  SPECIALIZATION  LEADS  TQ  INTERDEPENDENCY  AMONG  lEOPLE. 

n.  POSITIONS  ARE  RELATED  WITHIN  JOB  FAMILIES. 

12.  CAREERS  ARE  GROUPED  BY  JOB  FAMILIES.       ,  -  ■ 

13.  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  HELP  DETERMINE  CAREER  CHOICE.-. 

U.  CAREER  CHOICE  AFFECTS  THE  INDIVIDUAL'S  TOTAL  LIFE.  _       ■  . 

IVr^'INDI^IDUALS  ARE  QUALIFIED  TO  PERFORM  IN  MANY  DIFFERENT 

OCCUPATIONS.  -       -  \  > 

1.6.     GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  DETERMINES  KINDS  OF,  WORK  FOUND  THEI^IN. 

17 .  TECHNOLOGICAL  AND  SOCIOLOGIOAL  CHANGES "ELIMINATE  AND  CREATE  JOBS. ^ 

18.  INDIVIDUALS  NEED  A  GOOD  GMERAL  EDUCATION  AS  PREPARATION  FOR  A 

CHANGING  WORLD.  '  '  ' 

19.  SCHOOL. SUBJECTS  HAVE  SIGNIFICANCE  FOR 'bAREER  EXPLORATION. 

20.  LEISURj^  TIME  ACTIVITIES  AFFECT  CAREER  CHOICE.  -     "  ' 
2.1.     CAREER  CHOICE  IS  A  DEVELOPMENTAL  PROCESS. 

22.  INDIVIDUALS'  VALUE  SYSTEMS  AFFECT  CAREER  CHOICES. 

23.  IInTDIVIDUALS  differ  in  THEIR  ABILITIES,  interests,  ATTITUDES, 

AND  VALUES.  "  .  - 

.2M.     EXPLORATORY  WORK  EXPERIENCE  HELPS  IMPROVE  KNOWIJIDGE  ABOUT  CAPERS. 

25.  INTERACTION  WITJI  WORKERS  HELPS  IMPROVE  KNOWLEDGE  ABOUT  CAREERS. 

26.  OBSERVATION  OF  PEOPLE  AT  WORK  HELPS  IMPROVE  KNOWLEDGE -ABOUT 

CAREERS.  -        ■  ■  ^ 
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27.  WORKERS  OF  TIIE  FUTURE  MAY  HAVE  TO  RETRAIN  TWO  OR  MORE  TIMES  ' 
.    DURING  A  I^IEETIME!  • 

28.  INDIVIDUALS  LIVE  IN  A  rARTICULAR  GEOGRAPHICAL  LOCATION  DUE  TO 
'    THE  NATURE  OF  THEIR  WORK. 

29.  INJ'ORMTION  ABOUT;  CAREERS  IS  NEEDED  BY  ALL  INDIVIDUALS. 

30.  ^  INFORMATION  ABOUT  ABILITIES,  APTITUDES,  AND  ACHIEVEMENT,  AND 

ACCEPTANCE  OF  THIS  INFORI-IATION  HELPS  INDIVIDUALS  MAKE  MORE 
REALISTIC  CAREER  DECISIONS. 

31  .     INDIVlDUAi;S«.  SOCIO-ECONOMIC  BACKGROUNDS  AFFECT  CAREER  CHOICES. 

32.  >^  SATISFYING  CAREER  CONTRIBUTES-  TO  MENTAL  HEALTH. 

33.  RELATING  ATTITUDES  AND , INTERESTS  TO  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  CAREERS 

I^1PR0VF,s  Probability  of  satisfaction  with  career  choice. 

.3u.   net,atdig  career  possibilities  to  school  subjects  helps  improve 
student  motivation. 

35.  the  individual's  attitudes  affect  success.  in  a  career.. 

36.  individual  CAREER  COUNSELING  ASSISTS  CAREER  DECISION  MAKING. 

37.  GROUP-  CAREER  COUNSELING  ASSISTS  CAREER  DECISION  MAKING. 

38.  GROUP  AND  IJJDIVIDUAL  COUNSELING  ARE  SUPERIOR  TO  EITHER  BY  ' 

■ITSELF.  .  ..  \ 

39.  .  INDIVIDUALS  ARE  ATTRACTED  TO  CAREERS  DUE  TO  THE  RELATIONSHIP 
OF  THE  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  CAREERS  TO  THE  LIFE  STYLES  OF* 


WORKERS . 


Study  by  Lee  Laws,  Austin,  Texas, 


DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATIONAL .  MANAGEMENT- 
AND  DEVELOPMENT     '  : 
NEW  MEXICO  STATE- UNIVERSITY ' 
LAS  eRUCES,  NEW  MEXICO 


.    July  5,  1975 

.  >  '  .  ■■ 

As  an  expert  in  the  field  of  career  education,  your  valued  opinions 
are  needed  to  complete  a  g^udy  designed  to  determine  whether  or  not 
elementary  social  stuclies^textbooks  project  important  concepts  or 
Ideas  of  career  avareness  to  elementary  school  students.    The  summer 
months  are  ti  busy  time  arid  the  pressure  of  doing  extra  work  often 
appears  extraordinarily  time-consuining.    I  have,  therefore,  attached 
25(f:  so  that  yoii  may  buy  a  eool  drink  and  relax  while  you  complete 
these  items.  - 

May  I  please  have  your:  ,^ 
Name : 


University^  or  School : 


Position : 


Whpn  you  have  completed  .the  questionnaire,  please  return  it  to  me 
in  tTie  attached  self-addressed  stamped  envelope. 

Please  know  that  your  generous  efforts  and  time  are  greatly  appre- 
ciated and  will  add  important,  information  to  our  body  of  knowledge 
Thank  you  vety  much.  !  ^        &  • 

[  {' 

~  Sincerely  yours. 


Pearl  Horner 
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.       .      ■  ;     ^       QUESTIONNAIRE  \  ' 

The  first  items  of  the  questionnaire  are  22  concepts  and  15  career 
•clusters  which  may  or  may  not  l5e  important  in  presenting  career 
awareness  to  elementary^ school  students.    Please  check  whether  or 
not,  in  your  opinion,  these  concepts  are: 

1 .  Hiphly  importaht  ^  essential  in  presenting  career 
awareness  to  elementary  school  students. 

2.  f'loderately  important  -  desirable  but  not  essential  * 

in  presenting  career  avrareness  to  elementary  school>'-  * 
students. 

3.  Unimportant  -  unnecessary  in  pj^senting  career 
awareness 'to  elementary  school  students. 

If  you  yish  to  qualify  your  opinion^  a  space  has  been  provided  for 
your  comments.    In  the  last  space  would  you  please  rank  the  concepts 
in  their  order  of  importance  in  presenting  cairfeer ^awareness  to  ele- 
mentary  school  students.  .         -  - 


EXAMI^LE: 


JTEM    ~- ■ 

1 

2 

3 

COMMENT 

RANK 

1.    There. is  dignity  in  all  work. 

Too  general 

20 

SECTION  I                                WORK  CONCEPTS 

ITEM 

1 

2 

COMMENT 

RANK 

1.  There  is  dignity  in  all  types 
of  work. 

2.  Individunls  work  to  meet  personal 
nnd  socinl  needs.  „ 

3.  People  vrork  for  various  revfards  ' 
and.  satisfactions. 

4..    Cooperation  among  w^orkers  is 
essential. 

It 


ITEM  ^ 

1 

2 

3 

•  COMENT 

RANK 

5. 

Information  about  careers  is 
needed. 

•  6. 

Individuals  need  special 
traininif^. 

- 

7. 

Cnreern  are  f^rouped  by  job 
families. 

8 . 

S^mo  v/orkers  produce  goods, 
others  prorluce  services. 

- 

9. 

Gupply  nnrl  rleinand  help  determine 
Cr'jireer  choice. 

Individunlr;  differ  in  a-bi4.it ies, 
interests  and  values. 

Self-understandinR  is  essential 
v/hen  dhoosing  a  job. 

12. 

Tndividu/i.l  s  are  qualified  to 
perform  different  jobs. 

-> 

13. 

Observation  of  people  at  work 
improves  knov/ledpe. 

u. 

Spec.ia J'izrition  leads  to  inter- 
dependency  amonp  people. 

15. 

Cultural  and  socioeconomic 
b.'ickground  affect  career  choice. 

16. 

An  individual's  attitude  affects 
success  in  a, career. 

17. 

An  individual's  life-style  is 
affected  by  a  career. 

;.  _ 

18. 

A  satisfyin^T  career  contributes 
to  mental  health. 

19. 

Leisure-time  activitj,es  affect 
career^  choice . 

.4 

— \- 

?3 


ITEM 


C0MME2JT 


RANK 


20.  Indivictuals  live  in  a 
particular  geographical  area 
due'  to  the'  nature  of  work. 

21.  Technological  and  sociological 
changes  eliminate  and  create 
jobs. 

22.  Individuals'  value  systems 
affect  career  choice. 


\ 
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WORK  CLUSTERS 


CLUSTER 

IJ^ORTANT 

IMPORTANT 

IMPORT  A.'^T 

CO^IMENT 

RANK 

1. 

^  • 

Apri-Businoss  nnd 
DuHxness  nnn  uiiiCG 

3. 

/ 

Cormniinicntions  and 

I  XFl 

Kjuiiijh J  u c  b .1  fj n 

5. 

Environmental 

7 

ri vjy pi  i/ti  L  J.  by  anu 
Recreation 

8. 

Ma  nu  f  a  c  t  u  I'  i  n  R 

9. 

Marketing  nnd 
Distribution^^ 

10. 

Marine  Science 

11. 

Personal  Service 

12. 
13. 

Tr^^nsportation 
Public  Seinrice 

1/.. 

Consumer  nnd 
Homemakinp: 

Fine  Artn 

\ 
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SECTION  II 


CQNTE^  Olj  TEXTBOOKS 


The  items  in  this  section  of  the  questiormaire  are  paragraphs 
recorded  from  first  and  second  grade  social  studies  textbooks. 
You  are  asked  to  judge ^whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  content 
of  these  paragraphs  is  accurate  or  inaccurate  in  presenting  a  con- 
cept or  idea  about  work  to  elementary  school  children.    If  you  wish 
to  qualify  your  answers,  a  space  is  provided  for  your  comment. 

1.  HIGHLY  ACCURATE    2.  ACCURATE    3.  INACCURATE    ^.  HIGHLY  INACCURATE 

EXAMPLE:  \ 


PARAGRAPH 

1 

2 

3 

Comments 

1.    Man  works  so  that  he  may  ^earn  money. 
With  the  money  he  earns  he  buys  the 
things  hlB  needs. 

7 

Money  is 
one 

reason !. 

PARAGRAPH 


Comments 


1.  What  kinds  of  work  do.- fathers  do? 
Fathers  tnkexcare  of^»di-ck  people. 

J^nthers  build  liouces.    Fathers  grow 
food.    Father^mnke  automobiles. 
Fathers  fly> airplanes.    Fathers  write 
storier.    What  else  do  fathers  do? 

2.  People  in  communities  do  different 
kinds  of  work.  \  Farmers  grow  food. 
Some  workers  weave  cloth.  Others 
mnke  cloth  into  clothing.  Some 
workers  cut  lumber.    Others  build 
houses.    Tho  things  workers  mak^  are 
cnlled  goods.    People  need  each  other 
to  get  food,  shelter,  and  clothing. 
They  live  in^communities  so  that  they 
can  get  the  goods  they-  need. 

3.  MONEY  AND  WORK.    Sometimes  people  ask, 
"Why  do  wc  have  to  work?"    The  answer 
is  that  every  person  needs  things. 
Every  person  want^  things.    To  get  the 
things  we  need  or  want,  we  must  work. 

Mothers  all  over  the  world  take  care 
6f  their  children.    Mothers  cook  meals 
and  keep  house.    Mothers  may  also  work 
outside  the  home.    Some  are  teachers. 
Some  are  nurses.    What  other  kinds  of 
work  do  mothers  do? 
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SECTION 


ii  (1-2)- 


2     3     U  Comments 


5. 


6. 


7.' 


9. 


0. 


Stores  in  Bangkok  have  jobs  fon,many 
people •    Workers  in  Barfgkok  earn 
income  for  their  v/ork.    What  can  they 
do  v/ith  their  income? 

The  farmer  sold  his  bag  of  wheat  for 
six  dollars.    TMs  bag  of  wheat  made  ^ 
120  loaves  of  bread.    The  store  sold 
nil  thin  brend  for  30  dollars.  It 
looks  ns  jf  it  pays  to  do  the  work 
of  raisinp:  whent  and  making  bread. 

Thesp  women  make  clothes  Rusty  may 
wear.    Rusty's  mother  works  long 
hours.    She  does  not  have  time  to 
make  Rusty's  clothes.  Riisty's 
mother  reads  the  'newspaper  these 
men  are  printing.    If  the-se  people 
are  sick,  Rusty »s  mother  may  be 
their. nurse .  . 

S^n  German  has  a  big  university. 
Ifere  more  than  five  thousand  young 
people  go  to  schools    Many  of  them 
become  teachers. 

Today  we  haye  many  different  kinds 
of  schools.  1  In  some  schools, 
older  boys  learn  how  to  be  barbers 
or  how  to  fix  cars.    Girls  may 
learn  how  to  be  dressmakers. 
People  in  our  nation  may  learn 
almost  ^inything  they  want. 

Switzerland  has  many  special 
schools.    These  young  people  are 
in  a  hotel  school.    What  might 
they  learn  there? 

Policemen  learn  at  a  -school  for 
policemen.    They  v/.ork  hard  to 
learn  the  laws.    They  learn  ways 
to  keep  a  community  safe.    At  the 
end  of  school,  they  must  pass  a 
test  to  see  if  they  know  how  to 
keep  people  safe.    Then  they  get 
thfeir  badg^. 
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SECTION  II  (1-2)  . 


r 

1 

2 

3 

u 

Comments 

12.  Could  he  do  all  these  things  veil? 
People  should  learn  to  do  a  job  well. 
Then  they  vfill  be  paid  money  for 
their  work.    With  this  money  they 
can.s buy  goods  and  services  from  other 

■  people. 

13.  .When  you  help, someone,  you  do  a 
service.    You  may  do  a  service  just 

N^to'  help,    Sometimes  you  may  earn 
money  doing  services, 

• 

H.    Some  stores  sell  food.    Some  sell  " 
clothes.    Some  sell  furniture  or 
books.    There  are  even  special 
places'  that  sell  gasoline  for  cars 
and  trucks.     People  work  in  the 
stores.    Some  work  to  bring  things 
torthe  stores i    A  community  needs 
many  workers, 

15.  ■  People  in  your  community  also  help 

each  other  by  dividing  up  the  work. 
Nearly  every  grown-up  has  his  own 
work  to  do.    Dividing  up  the  work 
among  many  people  is  one  v/ay  to 
get  work  done  well. 

• 

16.  They  . needed  iron  tools.  They 
needed  nails  and  horsesho^sjL  The 
blacksmith  made  them  in/^is  shop. 
Find  the  blacksmith* s  shop  on  the 
map.*  What  else  did  these  pioneers 
build?    Many  men  farmed  on  the 
other  side- of  the  river.    How  do 

.  you  think  they  got  to  their  farm- 
lands  I 

17.  This, is  the  Brown  family.  Mr. 
Brovm  works  in  a  factory.  Mrs. 
Brovm  teaches  school.  Grandmother 
Brown  cooks  the  meals  and  helps 

'keep  the  house  clean.  Grandfather 

Brown  mows  tlie  lawn  and  tends  the 
•  garden. 

» 

SECTION  tl  (T-2) 


1 

2 

3 

Comments 

18.  What  are  these  boy doing?    What/  is  . 
the  .name  ,af  the  t6oi  each  boy  is 
using?    How  do  thesfe  tools  help^the  • 
boys  do  more  work?    Can  these. tools 
help  them  do  their  work  faster? 

19.  People  everywhere 'need  one  another. 
But  in  a  big  city,  each  person  needs 
mpny  other  people.    It  takes  the 
-work  of  a  great  many  people  to  keep 
a  big  city  going.    With  many  people 
living  close  together,  a  city  has  to 

■!j     .-have  rules.    Rules  help  to  keep  all 
the  people  safe. 

20.  Toda-y,  in  our  country,  moa,t  people 
live  in  towns  and  cities.    They  ' 
v^ork  in  factories,  stores,  and 
oCfices  to  earn  money.    We  no  lorl^er 
niake  all  our  own  clothes  and  raise  * 

'all  of -our  own  food.    We  do  hot  giet 
out  and  build  our  own  houses,  '  Our 
houses  are  built  by  special  workers. 
,Some  of  the  workers  put  gl#ss  .4n  ^ 
windows.    Others  install  furnaces 
in  houses.    Some  special  workers 
do  the  electric  wiping  in  a  house.- 
Do  you  know  what  these  workers  are 
called?    water  pipes  must  be  put  in 
new  houses.    Who  does  this  Icihd  of 
work? 

21  .    People  1  ivo  where  they  can  find 

work.    People  earn  money  for  the  \ 
work  they  do.   ^Thds  money  is  called 
income.    People  buy  things  with 
their  income.    Can  people  buy  all 
the  things  they  want?^ 

22.    There  nvd  many  kinds  of  Work  to  do 
in  San  Jujin.    But  there  are  also 
many  poor:  peopl#.    They  llive  in 
crowded  places  called  slums.  The 
^povornment  is  trying  to  see  that 
all. th^,  people  have  good  homes. 
'  Butr  thrft  will  take  time.  1 

) 

1 . 

..  *  - 

t 

Most  families  watit  a  good  home. 
Many  families  in  oiir  country  fiafe* 
gooU  homes.    Some  families  work 
harS  so  that  they  can  ^move  to  bette 
homes.    Other  famiHes  do  Yiot  want 
to  movf^  to  a.  different  place.  They 
try  to  make  a  better^home  right / 
v/here  they  are.  '  There  are  some 
families  vrho  want  to  move  to=a 
better  home  but  do  not  earn  enough 
money.    Only  a  few  families  have 
enough  money  to  live  in  the  home-' 
they  would  like  best.    But  most  ; 
people  in  our  country  work  each 
dAy  to  have  better  homes.    In  the 
United  States,  we  have  always 
tried  to  improve  tKe  way  we  liv^. 
You  and  the  other  young  people 
may  find  nevr  ways  to  make  homes. 
Maybe #ttPttni  every  family  can 
hav^  the 'kind  of  home  it  likes.-- 
best .  . 

A  few 'yearG  .ago,  moat  Puerto 
Ricans  vrere  ve*ry  poor.  Their 
dsland  vms  crowd'^d.  •  Many  people 
did  not  have  jobs  or  enough  food. 
Mnny  rhoro  v^ere  ill.    Today  thingn 
arfe  different.    The  Puerto  Ri can 
people  have  worked  hard  to  make 
things  better.    There  are  mor<? 
^bc.    The  pnople^are  healthier 


and  h^^jner* 


Mont  JobJ5  in  bl^  cities  are  like 
jobs  in  towns  or  small  cities. 
But  there  arc  many  more  jobs  in  a 
big  city.    Thore  are  more  kinds 
'of  jobri  in  big  cities,  too. 

Saint  Artihony  was  grouingv  Soon 
the  pioneers  needed  more  land.  > 
They  wanted  the  land  on  the  west 
n^do  of  the  river.    This  land  ^ 
belonged  to  Fort  Snelling.  After 
a  while  the  soldiers  let  the 
pioneers  move  to  this  land.  More 
lumberjacks  came.    More  sawmills 
v;ere  built.    More  and  more  people 
found  work.    Where  .do  you  thirik 
they  worked?  . 
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AfVer  ve  learned  to  raise  plants 
and  animals'V/e  could^settle  dot/n. 
%  no  longer  had.  to'  move  from 

'ia^e'-t  o  pla c0"~lobkrrig '  f OT  ^rf 
We  learned  how  to  raise  vrhe'at,  . 
rice,  corn,  oats  and  rye.  All 
of  th^se  plants  \\B^e  seeds  that 
we  call  grain.    Grain  is  go'od  to 
'      .  '  '  , 

ThinTc  again  about  the  ghost  town'. 
.  People  came  there-  to  seek  gold.' 

When  th*  gold  was  gone,  they  ^ 
.  moved  -away.    They  went  -to  a  place 

where  they  could  earn  a  living. 

;  Today  we  use  machines  to  do  most 
of  th6  work  of  making  clothes.^ 
Machines  spin,  fibers  into  thread, 
weave  cloth,  and  sew  our  clothes. 
This  has  changed  the  kind  of  work 
ve  do.    We  rjo  longer  vrork  many 
hours  with  fibers  tp  make  a  thread, 
We  no  longer  sit  for  v»eeks, 
weaving. a  few  threads  into  a^  small 
piece  of  cloth.  - 
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SECTION  -II         •  C0H7ENT  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

The  items-  in  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  are  para;graphs  ' 
.  i*ecorded  from  third  and  fourth  grade  social  studies  textbooks. 
You  are  asked  to  judge  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  content 
of  these  paragraphs  is^  accurate  or  inaccurate  in  presenting  a  concept 
or  idea  about  vork  to  elementary  school  children.     If  you  wish  to  ' 
qualify  your  answers,  -a  space  is  provided  for  your  comment.' 

1 .  ^  HIGHLY  ACCURATE  2 .  ACCURATE ,  3 .  INACCURATE  HIGHLY  INACCURATE 
EXAMPLE:    .  .    ,  ^    .      '  , 


PARAGRAPH 

1 

.  2 

3 

u 

Comments 

1 .  'Man  works  so  that  he  may  earn  money. 
With  the"  money  he  earns  he  buys  the 
things  he  needs. 

Money  is 
one 

reason!,. 

PARAGRAPH     /  ^ 

1 

2 

3 

u 

Comments 

1.1  can't  make,  you  stay  on  the  land. 
But  this  is  our  land.    I  want -to 
keep  it  that  way.    Being  a  farmer 
may  not  be  as  exciting  as  being  an 
airplape.  pilot..-   Bjit 'it ,  is  just  as 
important .  ' 

/;  '  ■ 

2.  Wherever  you  liye,  \/hat  are  the  , 
four  things  that  you  cannot  do 
without?  •  Think  carefully.  You 
must  ha-O-e  food  to  eat,  water  to 
drink,  cloJ|fies  to  wear,  and  a 
home.    All  people  need  these  things 
just  to^  "stay  alive.    To  pay  for 
them,  they  must  have  money.  This 
means  that  communities  must  have 
places  like  stores,  offices, 'and 
factories  where  people  may  work 
and  earn  money. 

3.  As.  he  got  off  the  subway^ trn in. 
Ml'.  Tanaka  thought  about  his  job. 
He  is  well  paid.    He  receives  a 
regular  saH.ary  and  twio^e-a-year 
bonuses.     He  will  probably  never 
be  fired. ^  And,  he  and  his  family 
can  vacation  at  the  company's  . 
large  mountain  resort.  The 
Japanese  call  a  man  with  a  Job 
like  Mr:  Tanaka 's  a  "salary  nfan." 

« 

St 
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4..    Often  teenagers  ^ork  after  school, 
and  ^ on  weekends.    Today,  more 
than  ever  befoi^e,  mothers  are 
taking  jobs  to  increase  the  family'  . 
income. 

5.  Vo^unj^er  Work:    Some  people 
enjoy (helping  others  who  are  less 
fortunate  than  they.  Candy 
Stripers  are  one  such  group. 
They  ^re  an  interest  community 
composed  of  teen-age  girls  that 
do  volunteer  work  in  hospitals. 

6.  You  may  live  in  abig  community. 
You  may  live  in  il.  small  one. 

^   Every' community,  big  or  small, 
does  certain  things.     People  work 
together,  learn  together,  play 
toget?ier,  and  proy  together.. 
They  trnde.    They  have  lavs  and  ' 
government. 

7.  These  fishernlen  are  working  - 
to.gether.    The^^re  pulling  in  a 
net  full  of  fish  from  the  sea.  ^■ 
Do  you  think  one  man  could  do 
this  by  himself?    Working  toj^ether 
to  reach  a  goal  is  calle,d 
cooperation. 

Two  or  three  times  a  year  Ichiro 
must  v/ork  in  his  fields  for 
several  days,  in  a  row.    This  onl> 
happens  when  a^crop  is  ready  to 
be  planted  pr  harvested.  Every- 
body in  the  family  helps  theh. 
Even  the  older  flolks  come  G^ut  to 
do  some  of  the  eavsier  jobs,  such 
as  fixing  snnckvS  or  getting** 
seedlings  rendy.    For  vj^eeks' ahead  -5  ~ 
of  time,  neighbors:  and.  relatives 
arrange  to  v;ork  in  each  other's 
fields.    Family  members  who  work 
in  the  city  get  time  off  to  help. 

/■■ 
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9.    UNESCO  has  started  new  schools  and 
trained' people  to  teach.  Some- 
times they. use  radio  to  teach 

people  in  rural.  «r6as  far  from  the 
cities.    UNESCO  has  taught  thousands 
^       of  people  in  Colombia' and  many"  other 
^    countries  to  read  and  write, . 

10.  '  Thousands  and  thousands  of  people 

moved  to  Sverdlovsk.    Many  came 
because  they  vmnted  to  v/6rk  in 
the  modern  factory.    Others  came 
because  the  government  took"  them  '  * 
from  farms  and  villages  and  sent 
them  to  Uralmash.    Most  of  the 
.  workers  did  not  know  anything 
about  machinery.    The' government 
hired .engineers  from  other  parts 
of  the  poviet  JJnion  and  fB^mall 
over  the  vor^.    Some  caKfe  from 
the  United  States  to  teTach  young 
Russian  peasants  hovr  ifo  be  experts 
■    in  making  heavy  machinery. 

11.  Skills-People  who  have  skills  are 
jDaid  more  than  people  who  do  not* 
have  skills.    A  doctor  goes  to 
school  for  a  long  time  to  learn  a  ' 
special  skill.    When  he  trpats  a 
patient  he  is  paid  for  his  skill. 
There  are  many  kinds  of  schools 
vrhere  people  nnn  learn  skills./ 

-   A  teacher  goes  to  one  type  of 
school,  and  a  barber  goep  to 
another.     If  you  vant  to  learn  to 

^    drive  a  truck,  there  is  a  special 
school  for  that.     Most  people 
learn  their  skills  at  schools, 
but  some  like  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians and  j^lumbers  learn  by 
working  on  jobs.    V/hile  o  young' 
mnn  us  loarning  one  of  these 
trades,  he  is  called  an  appren- 
tice.   After  a  young  man  becomes 
an  apprentice,  he  works  with 
skilled  craftsmen,  called  journey- 
men, who  show  him  hovr  to  do  many 
jobs  he  must  learn,    the  apprentice 
learns  by  watching  journeymen  and 
by  working  on  a  job. 

i 

X'' 

12.  As  a  boy,  he  built  a  large 
collection  of  model  'ships  .and 

.  boats.         the  time  he  had 
■finxsheti-lTigh  school  his  mind 
was  mnde  up.  'Instead  of  a  ship^s 
captoin,  he  -v^^uld  become  a  ship 
de^ipner.    It- took  several  years 
of  hard  study  at  Tokyo ^echnical  - 
Universlty^tor  him  to  earn  his  \^ 
decree  in'^hip  desi^m.    As  soon 
as  he  graduated,  he  found  his 
.  present  job  in  Osaka  City.^    "  * 

13.  About  30  years  ago,  when  Krish- 
.    -      nappa  first  started  teaching^ 

there'were  only. a  few  children'^ 
in  the  school.    Girls  and  poor 
people  were  not  allowed  to  go .to 
school.    Farmers  felt  reading  and 
writing  were  a  waste  of  time.,, 
Now  people  have  to  be  able  to 
read  and  wfite  in  order  to  get 
jobs  in  the  city. 

lil.'    In  a  big  city,  a  pefson  can , work 
in  a  store  or  in  a  factory.  He 
can  work  in  an  office  or  on  a 
truck.  \He  can  make  goods  or  he 
can  perform  services.    He^ might • 
want  to  be  a  baker  or  a  judge  or 
a  dogcatcher.     In  the  city  therfe 
are  many  jobs  from  which  to 
choose. 

15>    Most  people  in  big  cities  earn  

money  by. working.    Then  They  use 
the  money  to-buy  things  theyVieed 
an(]  want.    They  buy  these  things 
from  many  different  kinds  of 
stores.-    They  use  the  money  to 
buy  nervices,  too.'    Cities  give 
people  many  choices  of  services. 

16.    Goods  and  Services — People  all 
over  the  world  live  in  economic 
communities.     People  work  foi;  a 
living  and  spend  the  money  they 
enm  for  things  they  need  and 
wont.    These  needs  and  want&.are 
called  goods  and  services. 

7^ 
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17..    l.arge  Supplies  of  Goods — Until  V 
about  150  years,  ago,  most  manu- 
factured goods  vrere  made  by  hand. 
It  took  a  v'orker  or  craftsman  a 
long  time  to  make  a  single  ' 
product,  so  the  supply  of  goods 
vas  small.    Many  people  wanted 
these  goods  so  price^--^ w^re  hieja.  r 

18.  He  did  not  have  ^^ima^jMsmaK  ' 
furniture  and  be  a  fa^er,.  too. 
So  Mr.  St  river  sold  his  farm. 

J     Novr  he  vrould  have  time  to  make  . 
furniture. 

19.  "The  people  v^ho  v/ere  p{;atting  up 
the  building  didn't  know  what  to 
do,"  Old  Timer  went  on.  "Someone 
said,  'Get  Indians  to  do  it. 
They  won't  fall..  They  won't  b^S* 
afraid  to  climb  up  there.'"  '"Did 
they  pet  the  Indians?"  •asked  Kathy. 
"Yes,"  Old  Timer  answered.  "That 

$    is  what  the  builders  did^  They 
-hired  young  Indian  men  to  put  the 
bolts'on  the  steel  frame.  -  The 
Indians  walked  about  on  the  high 
frame..    They  were  never  dizzy  even 
though  they  were  high  in  the  air. 
And  none  of  them  ever  fell." 

\ 

20.  Tv^o  of  his  grandchildren  vrere 
named  Daniel  and  Samuel.  Daniel 
V3S  lik(^his  grandf^ather .  He 

  Joyed .,sh:i PR.    Rut  he^dkl  nnt  want 

*'  f 

\ 

- 

* 

to 'be  a  sailor.    He  wanted  to  plan 
and  build  ships. 

21.    After  leaving  his  children  m  tne 

morning,  Mr.  Tannka  got  on  the  sub-* 
w.ny  train  for  the  30-minute!  ride 
to  his  job.    As  he  rode  along  he 
began  thinking  about  his. own 
mother  and  father  and  the  small 
v^aterfront  tov/n  where  he  grev/  up. 
His  father  had  sold  boat  supplies 
in  a  little  shop  of  his  own. 

; 

(con't) 
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It  vras  in  that  shop  that  Mr. 
Tanaka  first  dreamed  of 
becoming  a  ship's  captain.  He 
used  to  stand  around  and  listen 
,   to  the  tAles  of  ship's  officers 
and  seamen  v/ho  came  into  the 
store  to  buy  things  from  his 
father. 

22.  One  way  Kri chnappa  keeps  his 
students  interested  is  by  helping 
them. understand  the  different 
kinds  of  v^ork  in  Namhalli.  When 
he  wanted  to  teach  at>out  farminp, 
the  children  began  by  visiting  the 
village  blacksmith. 

23.  "What  dnd  the  Navahos  and  Pueblod 
learn  from  each  other?"  asked  Rark% 
;^'The 'Pueblos  taught  the  Navahos 
ho\i  to  farm  in  this  dry  land,", 
answered  Old  Timer.     "They  also 
taught  the  Navahos  to  weave 
blankets.    Now  the  Navahos  are 
among  the  finest  of  hand  weavers. 
The  Pueblos  learned  from  the  Nava- 
hos how  to  work  with  silver." 

'                /  " 
2U.     These  people  worl/-in  a  restaurant 
.  in  the  city  ofj/.A.    What  are  th*e 
men  doing?    Whai  are  the  women 
doing?    Vhat  oyher  kinds  .of  work 
do  you  think  pkople  do  in  this 
restaurant?    l/onp  ago,  pQpple  dis- 
covered a  great  idea  about  doing 
woiK.     1  ney  lohncl  they  could  have 
V  a  better  vray  --OF  life  if  they 
divided  up  the  Work  of  the  com- 
munity.   There  are  two  main 
reasons  why  this  is  true.  First, 
each  person  is  hhppier  when  he 
does  the^kind  of  york  he  likes  best. 
Second,  a  person  mn  do  more  o^:^ke 
kind  of^.work  he  JeArns  to  do  vel^ 
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25*    Today  because  there  ic  a  division 
of  labor,  it  takes  a  great  deal 
of  labor  to  build  a  house.  That 
labor  is  divided  among  many  men 
nov.    Men  v/orking  for  one  company 
make  tiles  for  the  floors.  Other 
men  at  another  company  make  win- 
dov^s.  "One  company  makes  doors,  y.^ 
nrtcLanother  mnkes  dIJWknobs.  i 

26.  Slaves  are  treated  like  things, 
not  like  people.    Mere  than  a 
hundred  years  ago  a  great  war 
was  fouf^ht.    It  was  called  the. 
Civil  War.    When  it  ended,  the 
slaves v,were  free.  Abraham 
Lincoln  vns  President  at  that 
time,     ftit  the  troubles  of  the 
black  people  vrere  not  over.^  They, 
voi-e  free,  but  most  were  very 
poor.    Many  vrhite  people  treated 
them  bnclly  because  they  had  once 
been  slaves . 

27.  The  people  in  Britain  and  the 
peof)lG  near  Lopgreach  live 

.         differently  because  they  have 
^    been  taught  different  ways  of 
thinking,  acting,  believing  and 
vorking.    Difforencen  in  their 
cultures  have  brought  about  dif- 
ferences in  the  ways  in  vhich 
t.hoy  use  their  natural  sur- 
roundings. 
\ 

28.  But  it  is  not  oany  for  people  to 
live  in  a  culture  that  in  not 

fhpir  ov/n       Ynii  umilH  finrl  1  Vir^ 
life  of  a  seal  hunter  tiring, 
cold  and  dangerous. 

29.  Winning  the  job  of  Americans 
first  block  congress-vroman  was 
not  easy  for  Shirley  Chisholm. 
When  she  decided  to  run  for  pub- 
lic office,  she  went  into  a  field 
Vfhere  it  was  very  hard  for  blacks 

(con't) 
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and  women  to  .succeed.  She 
feels  that  being  n  woman  is 
an  even  greater  handicap  than 
being  black. 

30.  Yuriko  vill  graduate  next  March/ 
nnd  she  thinks  she  would  like  to'  ^. 
become  a  nurse.    Shizue  is  very- 
much  in  favor  of  the  idea. 
Yuriko's  grandparents  feel  she 
should  just  lf#rh'^  to  be  a  good 
wife.    But  ibTiiro  wants  to  be 
oble  to  ?3end  .nil  of  his  children 
to  college,  j6ven  if  he  has  to  cell 
part  of  tTte  farm  to  get  the  money 
for  it. 

31.  Farming  nhangod  the  way  people 
lived,     instead  of  moving  from 
place^to  ploce  a^  they  searched 
for  fobd^  people  could  build  a 
home  an^yjve  in  it  for  a  l6np 
time.    V/heh  people  learned  to  use 
the  lind  to  produce  food,^many 

people  could  live  near  one 
another.    There  was  enough  food 
for  all  of  them. 

32.  Hov  different  it  is  to  be  a  city 
person.    In  the  village,  the  work 
a  man  does  depends  on  the  time  of 
year.    Here  this  does  not  matter. 
If  it*s  raining,  if  it's  snowing, 

'  if  it's  hot  or  cold,  take  your 
briefcase  and  go.    Always  the  same 
routine,  winter  and  summer.  There 
is  always  someone  who  is  your  boss. 
I'm  glad  I'm  a  villager.    I'm  my 

'  own  man.    Onlv  nature  telln  me 
what  to  do.    The  day's  weather  and 
,  the  seasons  are  my  only  bosses. 

33.  Central  cities  do  not  become  ghost 
towns  very  often.    But  many  central 
cities  change  as  they  become  hubs 
of  metropolitan  areas.    As  the 
central  city  gets  bigger — it  gets 

(con't) 
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more  crowded.    People  vith  good 
jobs  move  to  the ^suburbs — poor 
people  from  farms  or i other  places 
move  into  the  central  city—they 
cannot  afford  to  live  in  the 
suburbs.    Sometimes  many 'people 
are  crovded  in  small  houses  or 
apartments.    The  overcrowded  • 
houses  begin  to  wear  out^  they 
get  rundown,  the  neighborhood 
gets  rundown.    Soon. it  becomes  a 
slum. 

3U*    The  machines  put  men  out  of  Work 
on  farms  but  they  created  nevA 
jobs  for  them  in  cities.    As  ma^e 
and  more  fnrmc  began  to  use 
machines,  new  factories  were  net 
up  to  make  them.    These  factories 
needed  workers  and  many  people 
left  the  farms  to  work  in  fac- 
tories. 

35.    Work.    At  one  time  the  American 
-   culture  vf\B  mainly  agricultural. 
As  more  people  fca'me  to  'live  here 
and  ns  mn chines  were  invented, 
mnny  left  the  forms  for  the 

.  cities.    Hov  America  is  an  indus- 
trinl  culture;  most  Americans 
work  in  factories,  shipyards, 
hotels,  offices.    Today,  farms 
are  larger  ^nd  their  organization 
more  speciali/.ed.    The  small  farm 

tis  fast  disnppenring  from  America. 

^Vith  modern  machinery  one  farmer 
today  can  do  what  twenty  farmers 
did  years  ngo. 

> 
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SECTION  II  CONTENT  OF  TEXTBOOKS 

The  items  in  this  section  of  the  questionnaire  are  paragraphs  ■ 
recorded  from  fifth  and  sixth  grade  social  studies  textbooks. 
You  are  asked  to  judge  whether  or  not,  in  your  opinion,  the  content' 
of  these  paragraphs  is  accurate  or  inaccurate  in  presenting  a  con- 
cept or  idea  about  vork  to  elementary  school  children.    If  you  wish- 
to  qualify  your  answers,  a  space  is  provided  for  your  conunent. 

1.  HIGHLY  ACCURATE  2.  ACCURATE  3.  INACCURATE  A.  HIGHLY  INACCURATE 
EXAMPLE:'  -  ' 


PARAGRAPH 

'1 

2 

3 
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1 .    Man  vorks  so  that  he  may  earn  ^ 
money.    With  the  money  he  earns 
he  buys  the  things  he  needs. 

7 

Money  is 
one 

reason! 

PARAGRAPH 
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2 
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Comments 

1 .    The  Communists  are  making  every 
effort  to  break  down   the  old  idea 
that  manual  labor  is  beneath  the  , 
dignity  of  scholars.    School  chil- 
dren work  ip  school  gardens  or  at 
constructing 'something,  or  producing 
something  as  part  of  the  school  day. 
University  students  and  their  pro- 
f^ssors  are  sent  at  regular  intervals 
!  to  field^and  factories  to  work  side 
'  by  side  with  peasants  and  factory 
workers.    A  Chinese  college  president 
expressed  the  Communist  Party»s 
attitude  when  he  told  his  students, 
"You  owe  your  training  to  the  blood 
nnd  sweat  -of  the  laboring  people 
Graduates  are  expected  to  go  with-r 
out  question  to  the  places  and  jobs 
to  which  the  Pnrty  chooses  to  assign 
them.    As  part  of  the  effort  to 
strengthen  agriculture,  great  num- 
bers of  educated  young  people  have 
pone  to  the  villages  of  China  to 
work  and  live. 

2.    "I  like  being  a  waitress.    This  is  a 
about  the  best  way  for  a  girl  to 
earn  money  during  the  summer.  I 
like  to  have  fun^  too.    There  are 
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i&lvfays  l6ts  of  boys  and  girls  my 
ovn  nge.    We  love  to  svrim,'  vaster 
ski,  or  just  sit  in  the , warm  Nev  ' 
England  sun." 

/    ■  .  . 

Many  of  them  work  ^jTor  lov'  wages  on 
the  large  plantations  or  in  the 
towns  and  cities.    Thpoe  who  own 
their  pwn  small  farms  usunlly  raise 
enough  food  for  their  fomily^s  ' 
needs,     l^t  ofton  their  crops  are 
not  large  enough  to  bring  them 
much  money. 

Oir]d  begin  the  wbrJc  of  women  an 
soon  no  they  cjln.    Until  they  * 
morry,  tliey  spend  most  of  th^ir 
time  it  home  with  their  mother 
nnd  sistorn.    When  they  marry  ' 
they  will  know  what  i.hey  'need  to 
know  an  wivrn  nnd  mothers.  A 
wife  nntl  'mother  ir.  highly 
respected  in  Mexican  culture. 


The  first,  people  to  come  to 
rrew  France  were  fishermen, 
.  trnders  nnri  missionaries.  They 
cnme  to  tench  thoir  religion  oj 
to  mnke  money  from  fishing  or  '  ^ 
the  fur  trade. 


Young  and  /old  worked  hard.  When 
the  dinner  bell  rang,  everyoiie 
was  hungry.    Family  and  hireH  men 
sat  down  nt  the  kitchen  table  and 
ate  heavily.    The"*' food  was  plain, 
but  the  farmer*  p  wife  made  surjB 
tliat  it  WHO  well  cooked  and 
plentiful. 

The  people  of  Mendoza  joined  in 
the  cause*    Men  enlisted  in  the 
nrmy.    Farmers  donated  the  crops 
from  their  fields.    On  their 
looms  women  wove  cloth,  which 
they,  sewed  into  uniforms  jTor  the 
soldiers. 
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.  8.    Thouph  it  is  no  easy' matter  to 
*^proVide  poverty-stricken  farmers 
vitb  su&h  things  and  train  them 
to  use  them,  the  job'  can  be  done 
in  many  places.  Cooperation 
, betveen  our  povehnment  and  Latin 
Americ^in  povei:nments  will  speed 
up  the  vork. 

9.    In  recent  times  the  government  of 
•    Turkey  hns  continued  the  work  . 
begun  by  Kemal.    Most  of  the' 
people  in  Turkey  are. farmers. 
For  that   reason  the  government 
teaches  better  v;ays  of  iTarming. 
'.Much  of  the  land  is  dry,, The 
^  •     government  •  apents  show  the'' people 
how  to  nufke  Uie  best  use  of  tlie 
rain  that,  falls.    The  farmers 
learn  to  raise  crops  suited  to. 
dry  soil .                     '  , 

10.  In  some  pLaces  in  traditional 
Africa,  certain  crafts  could  be 
practij::^d  only  in  certain 
lineapef^...  The  family,  of  course,  - 
must  pas on  to  the  young  the 
knowIofjge\  and  skills,  needed  to 
become  a  masl^er  in  the  craft. 

11.  Ific  object  was  to  help  the 
Indinns  help  themselves.    At  th^ 
village  of  Dolorigs  in  Central 
Mexico  ho  taught ' Indians  how  to  • 
make  bricks  and  china  from  clay, 
and  leather  from  the  hides  of 
cattle.    Also  he  taught  them  how 
to  raise  silkv^orms  and  grov; 
olives  and  grapes. 

1.?.    Other  nations  besides  the  United 

States  have,  large  .populations.    But  • 
in  some  of  theB^o  nations  people  lack 
skills  and  training.  "  When  they  get 
sick,  there  are  not  enough  doctors 
and  hospitals  to  take  care  of  them. 
There  are  not  enough  schools  tc 
.    teach  all  the  childrefl  to  read,  and 
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vrite.    Perhops  there  are  not 
enouph  colleges  to  train  doctors, 
or"  teachers.    Then  it  is  diffi- 
cult, for  a,  nation  to  be  strong 
nnd  happy,  no  matter  hovr  mny 
people  it  has .    Onef*  of  the  rensons' 
the  United  States  is  so  strong 
•  'today  is  lhat  moot  o'f  its  many 
people  are„  healthy  and  skilled. 

A  number  of  the  ci-ty^s  poor  are  ■ 
unemployed i    Most  do  have  jobs\ 
but  they  are  paid  very  loi^r  vm^^es. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  Tot  this 
is  that  thb  poor  often  do  not  have 
(jood  education  or  special  skills. 
Mn'cshines  are  doing  many  of  the 
simpler  jobs.    So  it  becomes  harder 
and  harder  to  p Jt  a  well-paying  job 
without'  education.' 

Importnnt .  differences  anionp  people 
also  nrp  based  on  tlieir  ability  to* 
<^arn  n  livirif.    These  differences 
'  (r^.n  be  pneat  because  some  people 
are  far  bnttor  trained  than. others.  * 
Their  trnininR  helps  them  to  grow 
more  foofj,  or  to  produce  more  in  ' 
fantqrien,  or  to  earn  a  living  in' 
o(>hcr  ways.    Whan  people  are 
unskilled  they  may  not  know  how  to\ 
prow  po(^r]  crops  to  provide  enough 
food  fort homselves.    They  may  lack  ^ 
the  rffh)C'if  inn  noorlod  to  fot  and  hold 
jobs  ill  far-torins  or  in  offices. 
Usually  imnki  rW)d  people  do  not  earn 
much  .money.    Tfiis  moans  t.hry  are 
unable  to, buy  many  rif  the  things  they 
need,    (^ften  they  nYe  hungry  and 
poorly  clothed.    To  imprqve  their 
Wvpr,  such  people  need  schools 
vhcro  they  can  learn  useful  skills. 
If  they  lenrn  to  produce  goods,  they 
can  carji^jjuaome^    With  their  income 
they  can  buy  the  things  they  need. 
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f5.    Of  course,  changing  the  vay  things 
are  made  has  changed  the  kinds  of 

•  jobs  we  h^ve,  too.    With  machines 
to  do  much  of  the  heavy  vork,  there 
is  Jess  dirty  and  backbreaking  labor 

•  to  be  done.    More  people  today  pro- 
duce services  instead  of .gaods.  But 

,^|||^  must  not  forget  that^the  changes 
may  nof  have  been  good  for  everyone. 
It  is  harder  for  an  Unskilled  worker 
to  find  a  job. today  than  it  was  at* 
times  in  the  p^ifft.    And  imany  factory 
jobs  have  become  boring.    .      ■  . 

16.  ■  Lack  of  Customers.    There  is  no  ' 

point  in  maixtifacturing  goods  if  they 
.^r^n^t  be  sold.    A  factory  must  have 
a  large  number  of  customers — a  . 
market-- f or  its  p^;'oduct s . 

ii 

-  if' 
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17,    Many  farmers  left  their  'farms  and 
vent  to  work  ill  the  manufacturing 
industries  being  built  in  towns 
and  cities.    Thousands  of  immigrants 
.  '  from  Europe  also  c*ame  to  vork  in  the 
Northern^ factories  and  mills.  This 
'meant  that  tHe  Northern  stated  had 
plenty  of  labor  and  did  not  need 
slaves.    In  fact  the  factory  owners 
did  not  v;ant  slaves  to  feed,  clothe 
and  shelter. 

•  ■ 

18/    Hov  ijoes  the  Arab  city,  with  little, 
modern  industry,  support  such  a  %i 

^       large  population?    Western  cities 
biiilt  their  populations  on' the  jobs 
.  offered  by  manufacturing.  Arab 
cities,  hovrever,  have  far  more  people 
than  their  business  activities  seem 
to  make  possible.    How  do  they  live? 
In  the  first  place,  many  live  only 
at  the  edge  of  subsistence. 
Secondly,  .services  connected  with 
commerce,  handicrafts^  tourism,  and 
government  prVide  most  of  the 
employment.    Every  source  of  income, 
however  small,  is  stretched. a  long 
way  to  cover  several  persons- who 
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perform  services  that  may  or  may 
not  be  wanted.    Shops  and  offices 
have  several  messengers  for  differ- 
ent kinds  of  errands.  Apartment 
and  office  buildings  have  several 
kinds. of  doormen,  messengers,  and 
cleaners.    In  the  street  are  men 
who  help  drivers  find  parking  • 
places.    Oihers  help  the  helpers. 
Labor  is  so  cheap  that  it  encourages 
a  division  of.  tasks  to  provide  jobs 
for  newcomers. 

f  v 

There  is  some  specialization  in 
crafts,  by  individuals  who  are 
specially  skilled.    Some  men  are 
better  than  others  at  tanning  the 
hides  used  for  shields  and  for  the 
skirts  and  aprons,  worn  by  married 
women.    Some  women  are  more  skilled 
than  others  at  beadwork,  bask^work 
and  mat  weaVirrg',  and  so  they  are 
asked  to  produce  these^  .at  . a  price, 
for  the  less  skilled;    The  main  < 
source  of  ^income  for  women  who  ffave 
no  special  skill  and  do  not  have 
outside  employmeift  is  'the  sale  o/ 
home-brewed  beer.    Iron  workers/were 
once  the  most  well  paid  craftsmen. 
But  .  today  imported  manufaclsured 
goods  have  replaced  most  of  the 
ironware  once  made  locally: 

Because  a  firm  commits  itself  to  a 
young  man  for  life  and  because 
business  in  contemporary  Japan^is 
highly  Qompotitlve,  the  firm  must  be 
careful  to  select  men  of  unusual; 
promise  and  ability.    The  number  of 
men  a  large  firm  takes  in  each  year 
is  veiy  large.    Therefore,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  use  personal  judg- 
m,ent  as  the  main  basis  for  selecting, 
applicants.    For  the  urban  resident, 
a  job  in  a  large  -corporation  is  as 
close  as  he  can  gome  to  security. 

(con»t) 
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CQ-mtry  relatives,  have  security  by 
belonging  to  a  household  family  • 
firmly  attached  te)  the  land."  A  , 
job  pl^J^  l^rge  corporation  provides 
long-r«nge  security  and  insures 
that  one's  children  can  be  ^iven  a 
proper  position  in  life.  . 

21,  A  nation  must  also  have  people  in 
order  to  be  strong.    There  must  be 
enough  people  to  rtiise  food,  to  . 
produce  *the  goods  v/e  n^'ed,  and  to  V 
provide,  necessary  services  such  as 

^  transportation  and  medical  care. 
I  The  Ignited  States  does  have  many 
people,  enough  to  do         the  jobs 
thnt  must  be  doite  in  a  great 
nation  s^uch  as  ours.  ^ 

22.  Division  of  labor— American  Indians 
knew  something  about  the  advantages^ 

•     (bf  division  of  labor.     Some  of  the 
^       Indians  of  North  and  South  America 
divided  the  v;ork  among  menj  vromen, 
ajld  children-^mostly  hunting,  farm- 
ing, and  taking'  care  of  the  house- 
hold.    But  they  did  not  divide-  up 
the  vork  so  that  one  man  might 
'  specialize  in  canpemaking,*  another 
in  leathermaking,  another  in  hunt- 
ing or  in  fishing.    When  people 
have  very  little  division  of  labor, 
and  en ch, family  produces  most  of 
•  tbe  goods  it.  needs,  we  say  they 
^ave  a  simple  economy,  or  a  sinipJ^J. '■ 
vay  of  making  a^  living.    The  Mayas,  . 

the  Aztecsi  and  the  Incas  carrxj&d- 
■  •   .  . 

division  of  labor  and  specializa- 
tion further,  than  othei-  Indian  . 
groups.    This  enabled  the  Mayas, 
for  instance,*  to  develop  great 
skill  a^s  builders,  weavers,  or  - 
potters*    Europeans  carried  the 
division  of.  labor  still  further. 
Carpenters  built  home^;  black- 


smiths made  iron.toelsj 
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shijH/rights  built  .boats,  wheel- 
yij^ts  and  cartwrights  built 
'v/apqns  and  carriageG,  There 
v^ere  skilled  v^orkmen  v/ho  spe- 
cialized in  making  barrels, 
making  shoes,  or/turning  iron 
into^mor,  guns,  pots  and 
\^  artwork. 

23.    This  Indian  farmer  is  quite 

different  from  the 'man  on  the 
machine  in  picture  12.  This 
v^heat  farmery  who  lives  in  the 
State  of  Kansas,  is  farming  on 
fertile  sail.    He  has  all-  sorts 
of  modern  equipment  and  the 
latest  knowledge  about  farming* 
to  help  him.    His  wheat  crop  is 
large  because  he  has  planted 
specially  developed  seed  and 
used  fertilizer. 

2U.     Specialization  leads  to  depen- 

■  Hence.    The  more  eacb  person. 
specialij;ed  intone  kind  of, work, 

■  the  more,  he  depended  on  other 
people  to  provide  the  goods  and 
services  he  needed  for  his  , daily' 
living.    7iie  blacksmith'  depended^ 
■on  the  carpenter -.for  his  shelter, 

■on  the  tnilor  and  shoemaker  for 
his  clothes,  and  on  the  baker"  for 
"his  bread.     All  %f  them  depended 
on  the  farmer  and  fisherman  for 
their  food.     In  the  growing  see- 
port  communities,  people  became 
very  dependent ^on  each  other. 

25.     Eskimos  have  lived  here  for  ^ 
'  thousands  of  years.    They  know 
:\\pv  to  survive.    They  know  where 
to  find  foo(3  and  how  to  make 
clothing  and  "shelter .  Eskimo 
people  live  and  work  together  in 

^       a  culture'  that  has  adapted  and 
v/orks  well  in  the  Arctic 
environment.  ( 
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26.  Cholos  v^ork  in  stores,  drive 
trucks  and- buses,  and  serve  as 
policemen.    When  a  Cholo  woman  ' 
vralks  to  market,  she  has  an 
Indian  girl  with  her  to 'carry 
the  articles  she  buys.    A  Cholo 
does  not  carry  thingSjj^   That. is 
Indians'  work. 

27.  The  workers  were  mostly  Indian — • 
Spaniards  felt  that  no  caballeros 
(gentlemen)  nhcnald  work  with  their  . 
•hands.     In  Spain  physical jvork  Vas  , 
done  by  poor  white  people,  men  and 
Vfomea  vl^  did.  not  belong  to  the 
cabal ler\  class.    The  Spaniards  - 
who  came  \)  America  settled  prin- 
cipally where  there  were  largo 
numbers  of  Indians  to  work  for 
them.     If  the  Indians  died  off, 
they  were  replaced  by  Negro  slaves. 
Al]  white  men  in  the  colonies, 
therefore,  began  to  think  of  them- 
selves as  caballeros.  '  They  did  not 
want  to  work  with  their  hands. 

.23.    A  society  that  has  farm  machinery 

like  that  of  'the  Kansas  farmer  will 
have  many  other  machines  which  do 
many  different  jobs.    The  Peruvian 
•  Indians  will  have  very  few  machines.* 
Think  of  your  own  vray  of  life. 
Think  of  just  one  day  in  your  life^ — 
yesterday,  for  example — from  the  • 
time  you  got  up  until  you  went  to 

^        bed.    How  would  your  day  have  been 
different  if  you  hhd  no  more 
machines  and  scientific  knowledge 
than  the  people  in  tlie  pictures? 

29.    Freedom  of  opportunity.    One  of  our 
most .  important  freedoms  is  the  free- 
dom of  the  individual  to  follow  the 
career  of  his  or  her  choice.    In  . 
many  countries  one  has  to  do  the 
same  work  his  or  her  parents  dicj. 

/ 
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In  others  the  government  tells 
people  vhqt  to  do.    Unf ortiinately, 
there  have  been  cases  in  America  of . 
jobs  being  closed  to  people  because 
of  their,  race,  religion,  or  sex.  . 
Even  sadder,  there  are  still  some 
cases  like  that.    But  both  our  ide^l; 
and  our  lavs  say  that  jobs  and 
careers  should  be  open  to  all  on  an 
equal  basis.    And  America,  perhaps 
more. than  any  other  country,  has 
succeeded  in  providing  opportunities 
for  its  people.    There  are  scien- ■ 
tists,"  f)!tsinessmen,  sports  stars, 
and  scholars  from  every  group  and 
area  in  the  United  States. 

30.    "Today  more  and  more  of  you  young 
people  are  poing  off  to  the  city 
to  find  jobs.".  Some'  problems  and 
pleasures  of  .farming.    We  ask  Bill 
why  he  has  decided  to  become  a 
farmer  instead  of  going  off  to  the 
city  to  live.    He  says  that  he  likes 
the  outdoor  life  of  a  farmer  and  the 
opportunity  to  help  raise  fine  cattle 
and  hops.    Mrs.  Kent  tells  us  that 
she  enjoys  hei:  modern  farm  horne. 
She  has  a  food  freezer,  a  dishvrasher, 
and  many  other  appliances  to  help 
her  vith  the  housevrork.    A  milkman 
^delivers  milk  to  \i^,r  door  and.  she 
biiys  the  rest  ofhthe  family* s,  food 
in  a  supermar.ke^tl  in  town. 

31.  Many  of  the  unemployed  are  young 
people  who  have  never  been  able  to 
Cet  a  job  at  all.    Many  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  now  they  do  not 
have  the  education  they  need  for 
today's  jobs. 

.t 

32.  It  has  to  do  vrith  vages  and^prices. 
Most  of  the  nations'  from  which 
Latin  Americans  buy  goods  have 
standards  ,of  living  much  higher 
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than  theirs.    Just  compare  the 
standard  of  living  of  factory 
vrorkers  vho  produce  U.S.  exports 
to  Bolivia  with  that  of  the  miners 
v'ho  produce  the  principal 
Bolivian  export,  tin.    The  American 
factory  workers  are  well  paid.  So 
they  have  good  food,  good  clothing 
and  good  houses.    Bolivian  tin 
miners  receive  very  low  vrages.  They 
are,  therefore,  poorly  fed,  clothed, 
and  housed. 

33.    Unlike  the  village,  the  Arab  city 
draws  sharp  lines  between  social 
classes.     At  the  top  are  the  ^ 
absentee  owners  of  large  agricul- 
tural holdings,  industrialists, 
important  merchants  and  bankers. 
Second  are  the  independent  pro- 
fessionals (engineers,  doctors) 
and  the  top  ranks  of  army  officers. 
Third  are  the  mass  of  white  collar 
workers  in  government  and  other 
offices,  and  teachers.    Also  in 
the  third  class  are  other  employed 
persons  with  only  moderate  incomes 
but  with  higher  education  than  most 
people.     Fourth  are  the  skilled 
artisans,  small  merchants,  and  the 
rpore  skilled  workers.     Fifth  are 
the  vast  urban  mass — the  porters, 
messengers,  laborers,  and  those 
large  numbers  who  earn  little 
money  and  live  on  the  edge  of 
subsistence. 

34.    From  muscle  power  to  machines. 

Many  of  the  changes  in  our  history 
are  the  result  of  industrializa- 
tion.   With  it  came  more' and  more 
motor  power  and  less  and  less 
animal  or  human  power.  Farming 
was  once  very  Blow,  hard  work. 
Hour  after  hour,  the.  farmer  walked' 
behind  a  plow  pulled  by  a  team  of 
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horses  •    He  could  plovr  only 
about  tvo  acres  a  day.    Now,  a 
man  riding  on  a  tractor,  vdth  his 
radio  for  company, ' can  easily  plow 
30  or  more  acres  a  day. 

35.    More  leisure  time.  Industrialism 
has  also  affected  the  way  we  spend 
our  time.    American  workers  do  not 
have  to  work  nearly  as  many  hours 
n  week  as  their  grandfathers  did. 
*  Tn  1900  an  Amerionn  InhnTpr*  un-rlnaH 
an  average  of  fifty-eight  hours 
each  week.    His  son  only  had  to  work 
^forty-eight  hours  a  week  in* 1930. 
But  his  grandson  works  oply  about 
thirty-seven  hours  a,  week  today. 
Because  we  work  fewer  hours  each 
week,  we  have  more  spare  time  or 
leisure  time . 

4 

36.    Geography  and  Jobs.    What  kinl^of 
v^ork  does  your  father  do?    If  he  is 
a  coal  miner,  you  may  live  in  Ken- 
tucky or  Pennsylvania,  but  not  in 
Connecticut  or  Idaho.    If  your 
father  grovj5  oranges  for  a  living^ 
you  mny  live  in  California  or  * 
...Fl  orida,  .  but  you  certainly  do  not 
live  in  Iov;a  or  Haine.    Does  your 
father  work  in  a  shipyard?  Then 
you  may  live  along  the  east,  west, 
or  Gu^f  coast,  but  you  are  not 
likely  to  live  in  Arizona.    And  how 
about  you?    How  will  the  type  of 
work  you  may  want  to^do  help  deter- 
mine where  you  live?    If  you  want 
uu  ui^                    «i  rjairynian,  or  a  * 
cattleman,  you  will  live  in  the 
country.     If  you  want  to  be  a  bus 
driver,  a  nurse,  a  laboratory  tech-, 
nician,  or  a  fireman,  you  Vfill 
probably  live  in  a  city.    If  you 
are  thinking  of  being  a  lumberjack, 
a  game  warden,  or  a  forest  ranger, 
you  may  live  in  a  mountainous  or  a 

- 
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heavily  wooded  area!    If  you  are 
?^  planning  to  be  a  ca|lor,  a  fisher- 
man, or  a  chip  buiidef,  you  will 
probably  liVe  near  the  sea. 

37.  As  the  years  wont  by,  therefore, 
people  became  better  and  better' 
suited  to  their  lands.     In  each 
land  the  people  made  their  way  of 
life  fit  the  part  of  the  world  in 
vhich  they  lived. 

38.  One  reason  why  productivity  con- 
tinues to  rise  in  Japan  is  that 
new  technology  can  be  introduced 

as  fast  as  it  is  developed.    Unions  . 
do  dotf  oppose  new  machines  because 
af  rear  that  they  will  lose  their 
jobs.    A  worker  knovfs  that  his  job 
is  safe  unless  he  does  something 
terribly  wrong.    The  employer  knows 
that  the  worker  is  not  likely  to 
shop  around  for  ?uiother  job.  So 
employers  can  afford  to  train  new 
workers  for  new  jobs  when  new  tech- 
nology requires  change. 

39.  Improved  scientific  methods  and 
modern  machinei^y  have  affected 
what  people  clo  and  where  they  must 
live.    For  instance,  fewer  farmers 
are  needed  in  the  U.S*  today.  Farm 
machinery  has  taken  their  place. 
Modem  machinery  has  also  caused  an 
increase  in  the  production  of  goods. 
Thousands  of  people  move  to  work 

Tn    factoriPf?   L/Hot*P    'fVxsco    ctr\r\AcL    n  vv^^ 

i-co  viiit-it-  oil  Got?  gooQB  are 

made.  ' 

iiO.    This  is  the  time  for  picking.  Whole 
families  often  take  pirt.  Each 
worker  drags  a  long  sack  behind  him. 
But  machinery  is  taking  over  this • 
job,  too.    Driving  a  machine  picker, 
one  man  can  do  the  work  of  fifty. 

1'^ 

V 
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ii1 .    Changes  in  agricult'ure  have 
helped  many  farmers.  '  These 
changes  have  been  good  for  the 
.  nation  as  a  whole,  too.  Anieri- 
cans  v/Quld  not  be  nearly  so  veil 
fed  today  ir  all  the'ir  food  v.ere 
produced  ns  it  vas  a  century  ago. 
Rut  the  changes  have  brought 
certain  difficulties  to  rural 
America.     In  the  firstr*place 
fnrms  novr  offer  a  smal'$1;r  number 
of  jobs.    Sinc6?^^  the  naticm's 
food  can  be  produced  with  ]6ss 
labor,  fewer  men  are  hired. 

J^2.     Isn't  Mr.  Muroki  interested  in  the 
piece  -of  land  he's  entitled  to  as 
his  share  of  his  parents'  farmland? 
Doesn't  he  dream  of  someday  retir- 
ing to  his  own  farm  and  leading  the 
quiet  life  to  which  he  and  his  wife 
were  born?    No.    He  is  not 

'  interested  in  farmf?  or  farmland. 
"T  want  to  be  n  worker.  That's 

.  all." 

9  4 
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TEXTUAL  EXCERPTS  AMD  COMMENTS  BY  JURORS 

Book  1A 

The  average  textual  content  vas  appraised -by  the  jiiry  as:  low 
moderate  inaccuracy  (-22.22),  relatively .high  importance  (73.33),  and 

M  ■ 

low  modei*ate  unacceptnbility  (-12.^7). 

Example  of  recording  unit:  * 

• 

This  ic  the  Brown  family.    Mr.*  Brown  wc^fks  in  a  factory, 
Mrs.  Brovn  teaches  school.    Grandmother  Brown  cooks  the  ^ 
meals  and  helps  keej^  the  house  clean.    Grandfather  Brown 
mows  the,  lavn  and  tends  the  garden,  ^ 

The  jurors'  comments  were:  "  '  > 

Juror  One     :    "Sexist  agoin." 
Juror  IVo     :    "The  Browns  sound  boring." 
Juror  Three:  "Sexist." 
Book  n.  ■  '  .    '  - 

The  average  textual  content  vms  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  low" 
modornte  innr-curnry  C-3.33),  relntively  high  importance  (85.00),  and  ^ 
low  moderate  unacceptfibillty  (-16.93). 
Example  nf  recordinp  unit: 

^What  kinds  of  work  do  fathers  do?    Fntherr;  tnke  care 
'of  sick  peopfle.    Fathers  build  housen.    Fnthors  grow 
food.    Fathers  make  automobiles.    Fnthern  fly  air- 
pianos..   Fathers  write  stories.    What  clsn  do  fathers 
.  do?  ^ 

The  jiirorn'  comments  v/ere:  . 

Juror  One  .  :    "Concept  is  better  presented  os  'family 
members'  do." 
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■Juror  Two-    :    »fShpuld  not  follov  traditional  stereo- 
types'for  fathers 

Juror  Three:      Fathers  dp  but  mothers  do  too  and 

.  bachelors,  and  single  v/omen  and  fathers 
,       ■    cook  food,  etc.,  etc."  '        -u  . 

Bpok  1C  '  •  " 

•Primarily^  a  geography  book,>this  book  was  riot  included,  in  the 

V/  . 

data.  There  ^ar;  little  career  infoxination  and  there  were  no  career 
cohceplis.. 

Pook  ?.k  .  \    '  '      /  J  ■  "  - 

The  av^af^  4.e>:tual  content  was  appraised  by  ^t'he  jury  as:  low 
moderate  inaccuracy  ^moderate  importance  (56.66),  and  low 

moderat»e  unca^cceptability  (-22.iU)..  ;  - 

>F:;cartiple  of  recording  unit: 

MCWEY  AiJD  WORK.'"  Sometimes  .people  ask,  "Why  do  ve,  have 
'to  vori^?"    The^  anover^is  that  every  person  needd.  things . 
Evory  pnrsori  vants^th^gs.    To  get  things  wo  n^eed'or 
>  v'an^,  wo  must  work*^.  '     /■  ^ 

Tho  jurors'  comments  .ware :  ■ 

i 

Jufor  Ono'    :   J'T^iere  are  millionaires.    Never  use  every."' 
«.  •  'J 

Juror  Two     :    "Work  is  a  manifestation' of  self-concept."  > 

•  '    •         ■  .  ^,  V 

Juror  Throe:    "Incomplete  concept." 
Book'2B  .       .  ^    •    .  \ 

'  '  ,  Primari.l^  n  book  of  pictures^  this  textbook  contained  little 
texttial  cpntcnt.    Career  inibrmation  was  presented  only  ,pictoriaIly .* 


There  was  no  teTxtual  cotltent  on  career  c^oncepts? 


-Book  2C    ;  ,  .  . 

The  average  textual  content  was  ai^raii^d  by  the  jury  as:  low 
moderate  accuracy  (16.00),  relatively  h^h  ijyjportonce  (70.00),  and" 
moderate  acceptability  (33.47). 

Exnmple  of  recording  unit: 

The  farmer  sold  his  bag  of  vheat  for  cix  dollars.  This 
bafT  of  vheat  made  120  loaves  of  bread      The  store  sold 
all  thig  bread  for  30  dollars.    It  looks  as  if  it  pays 
to  do  the  work  of  raising  vheat  and  making  bread. 

Th^  jurors'  comments  were:  \ 

Juror  One     :    "What  can  you  buy  for.  ^30— a  meal  for  four/' 

^  -  ■•  • 

Juror  Tvo    :    "What,  is  the  cost  of  living?" 

Juror  Throe:    ^iho  vould  want:  to  be  the  former?    Where  is 
information  about  paying  the  baker,  over- 
head, etc.?"  .  -  " 

V/  ■■  ■  . 

Book  ?D  .  "  • 

■  The  ri\t^rrYrc  textual  content  was  apprniced  b/ the  jury  as:  high, 
moderate/accurncy  (33.33),  moderate  importance  (6O. 00),  and  higb 
moderfite  nccept'ibility  (/,A.7?). 
Exnmple  of  recorrling  unit: 

These  women  mnke  'cl-^thos  Runty  mny  vonr.  '  Runty »c 
mother  workn  lonr  hours.    Ghe  doon  not'hnve  time  tn 
^  make  Rusty » f5  , clothes.    Buoty's  mother  rends  the  news- 

paper thcGO  men' aro' print  ing.  If  thr^s^^  pc6ple  ore 
nirk,  Rusty' s  mother  may  be  thoir  nurno.  * 

The  commf?nts  of  {\\fi  jurors  were:  .  ^ 

_    Juror  One    :    "T  don H.  know—sounds  like -a  poor  Richard 
fetory."  ,  V 

Juror  Tvo    :    "Sexist /II, 

(^'^     Juror  Three:    "..  .  .  or  their  do>,tor?" 
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Book  2E  ^'  * 

.  ^   •  ••      /     -  ■    '  ■ 

•.  ■  ■  ;  .  ■^  ■  -  ■         ■  . 

The  average  textual*. content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  low 
modei^te  ina c curia cy  (-6.66),  moderate  importance  (60.00),  and' low'^ 
moderate  imacceptaMlity  t -20 ;00-)  .  .  ^ 

Example  of  recording  unit ; 

Policemen  learn,  at  a  school  for  policemen.    They  work 
hard-  to  learn  the  lavs.    They  learn  ways  to  keep  a 
community  safe.    At  the  end  «f  .school,  they  must  pass 
a  test  to  see  if  they  know  how  to  keep  people  safe.  " 
Then  they  get  their  badge. 

■  The  comments  of  the  jurors  were: 

Juror  One     t    "Sexist."  . 

Juror  Two         "Police  persons  or  police  officers!" 

Juror  Three:    "Sweet!    Don't  try  to  use. it  in  the  inner 
■       city."  ■ 

Book  2F-    ,  ■^   "  -  ^ 

The  average  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  low 

moderate  accuracy  (18.10),  moderate  importance*  (6l  .3^),  and  high 

moderate  accept^jbility  (33.34,). 

Example  of  recording  unit :  '  ^ 

I  People  :everyv/here  need  one  another.'    But  in  a  big  city, 

each  person  needs  many  other  people.    It  takes  the  work 
of  a  great  many  people  to  keep  a  big  city  going.  With 
many  people  living  close  together/  a  city,  has  to  have 
rules.    Rules  help  to  keep  all  the  peoplQ  safe. 

The- jurors'  comments  were-: 

Juror  One     :^    "Prefer  another  word  to  rule's.",. 

Juror  Tvfo     :     '•Not  a  . well  developed  .concept .     Jumps  too 
.     •         '  .quickly  to  conclusions."        -  ' 

;    Jumf  Three:    "Sweet!    Don't  tix  to  use  it  in  the  inner 
•  city!" 


..   111  . 


^  ^^ok  2G      •.  '.  ■ 

The  average  textual  conlJent  was  appraised  by.  the  jury  as:  low' 
moderate  accuracy  (12.22),  relatively  high  importance  (75.00),  and 
»    high  moderate  acceptability  (30.27).vA 
Example  of  recording  unit: 


,     People  in  communities  do  different  kinds  of  work. 

Farmers  grow  food.    Some  workers  weave  cloth.  Others 

mnke  cloth  into  clothing.'  Some  workers vcut  lumber. 
. Others  build  houses.    The  things  workers  make  are 

called  goods.  People  need  each  other  to  get  food  ' 
.     shelter,  and  clothing.    They  live  in  communities  so  ' 

that  thiey  can  gpt  the  goods  tfiey  need . 

The  jurors' ijfconfltents  were:  * 
••Juror  .One     :    ".Goods  , and 'services  !" 

Juror  Two.  ^j/^me  people^' are  sell^sufif icieftt  but  it  is 


Juvdi  Three:    "In  some  communities!    Dick  and  Jane 

'  probably  lived  in  a  community  like  this, 
-I  don't  think  Rap  Browrf  did*" 


Book  3A 
-\  - 


The^v^rage  textua,!  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:,  low 
moderate  i^a-ccuracy  f-5.55),  mod^.te  importance  (65 ,00),  and  lov 
iTioderate  i^naccejDjability  (-I9.0G).  ^      '  - 

Exam^e  bf  recorc^ing  unit: 

;^^/  m.av  live  in  n  big  community.    You  may  live  in  a' 

-smail^ne.    Every  community^  big  or  small,  does  certain 
.    things.  ^  People  woi^k  together,  learn  together,  play^  ^ 
^together,  and  pray  together.    They  trade.    They  have 
.'lavrs-  and  government.- 

rhe^JjLir<^rs '  Comments  were:     •  . 

Juror  One     :    "Communities  pray  together?" 


/50 


Juror  Two    :    "They  don't  pray  and  they  donH  do  all  " 
"  these  things  together." 

,    Juror  Three:    "Loaded  values."  "    .  '* 

Book  3B   ,  ; 

The  average  textual  content  was^  appraised  by' the  jury  as:  low 
moderate  accuracy  (10.00),  moderate  importance  (65 .00) ,  and  moderate 
acceptability  (25.50). 

Ex<?miple  of  recording  unit: 

•  These  people  vork  in  a  restaurant,  in, the  city  of  L.A'. 
Vhat\-ire  the  men  ji<j4ft^?->^at  are  the  women  doing? 
fhnt  other  kinds  bf  work  lb  you  think  "people  do  in 
this  restaurant?  4;Long  4(^0,  people 'discovered  a  great 
idea  about  doing  woHt-.    They  f ound^  they  could  have  a  . 
;  ^      better,  way  of  life  if  they  divided  up  the  work  of  the 
community.    There  are  two  main  reasons  v/hy  this  is 
true.    First,  each  person  is  happier  when  he  does  the 
kind  of  work  he  likes  best.    Second,  a  person  can  do 
more  of  ^be  kind  of  work  he  learns  to  do  well. 

The.jiarors'  comments  werj^:  v 
Juror  One     :     "Men's  jobs,  womenls  jobs?" 
-        Juror  Two     :    "Unrealistic."  . 
Juror  Three:     "Not  divided  up  by  men' and  .women." 
Book  3C    .  *      -  •  . 

The  average  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  ;iow 
inoderote  inaccuracy  (-20'.00),  relatively  high  importance  (73.33)', 
and  relatively  high  unacceptability  (-39.29). 

Example  of  recording  u^it :     .  . 

"The  people  who  were  putting  up. the  building  didn.'t 
^  •       know  what  to  do,"  the  .Old  Timer  went  on.     "Someone.,  P  ' 

said,  »Get  Indians  to  do  it..    They  wonH  fall.  They*^ 
won't  -be  afraid  to  climb  up  there.'"    "Did  they  get-  ' 
the  Indians?"  asked jKathy.     "Yes,"  the  Old  Timer 


c 
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Vanswered.    "That  is  what  the  builders  did,    jhey  hired 
young  Indij»n  men 'to  put.  the  bolts  in  the  steel  frame. 
They  were  never  dizzy  even  though  they  w'ere  high  in  the. 
air.    And  none  of  them  ever  fell." 

The  jurorsV  comments  were:  ■  "  / 

Juror  One     :     "Yyck/    This^  is  like  black  people»s 
"      ■       .         •  rhythm." 

Juror  Two    :     "All  Indians  are  great  climbers?" 

Juror  Three:     "Not  one  minority  group'^s  bailiwick." 

Book  3D 

The  average  textual  content  was  appraise^^  the  jury  as:  low 
moderate  accuracy  (10.00),  moderate  i mport a n^l^P^^^Q ) j.  ^ anry mifdIrVt 
acceptability  (22.91).  .  * 

Example  of  recording  unit: 

He  did  not  have  time  to  make  furniture  and  be  a  farmer 
too.    So  ^t^.  Striver  sold  his  farm.    Now  he  would  have  ' 
time  to  make  furniture-. 

The  jurors'  comments  v/ere: 

Juror  One    /^"False  alternative  given."      .  * 

Juror  Two.   :     "Not  so  much  whimsey." 

Juror  Three:     "Can't  tell  withoutv more  information.*^ 

n.ook  4A   ■  •    .  ■ 

\ 

The  average  tc^xtu-il  content  vras  .Appraised  by' the  jury  as:  low 
moderate  accuracy  (O.OO),  relatively  high  importance  (72.82),  and 
low  moderate  acceptability  (O.OO).      •,       •  ■  /' 

Example  of  i^ecording  unit: 

As^^^e  got  off  the  subway  train,  Mr.  TanMa  thought 
abMjt  his  job.    He  is  well  paid.    He  receives  a  regular 
^         salary  and  twice-a-year  bonuses.    He  will  probably 
never  be  fired.  And,  he  and  his  family  can  vacation 


at-  the  compiiny^s  large  moxintain  resort.    The  Japanese 
eall  a  man  with  a  job  like  Mr.  Tanaka^s  a  "salary- 
man  ." 

The  jurors*  comments  were:. 

Juror  One     :  ^"True  in  Japan,  but  is  this"  necessary?"' 

Juror  Tvo     :    "Most  of  the  basr5^  job  considerations  are 
missing. "  '  ' 

Juror  Three:    "For  some!"- 

Book  AB  '.         ■  .  . 

The  averof^e  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:-  low 
mod^We  accuracy  ( 1^1  .33),  modern te  importance  (57^00),  and  moderate 

acceptability  (25.^2)/    .  '  ^  ..^  '  . 

■  \        "  -  <- 

Example  of  recordini{- unit :  W  . 

^     ■  f\ 

Volunteer  Work:    Some  people  enjoy  helpiri|p  others  who 
are  lens  fortunate  thanithey.    Candy\  Stripers  are  one 
cuch  group*    They  are  an  interest  community  composed 
of  teen-age  that  do  volunteer"  work"  in  hospitals.- 

The  jurors*'  comments' were  : 

"A 

Juror  One     :    "C?mdy  Stripers  do  not  always  work  with 

unfortunates.    Biases  nre  showing."       ^  ^ 

Juror  Two     :     "Do-gopder  attitude." 

Juror  Three:  "Neer/ to  ^ess  the  difference  between 
'Linconcerned  wealthy  voltmt^er  and  con- 
cerned volunteers." 

Book  4C  ■  ' 

*^e  average  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the.  jury  as:  low 
moderate  accuracy  (0.00),  relatively  high  importance  (70.00),  and 
low  moderate  acceptability  (O.OO).  '  ' 

.    Example  of  recording  unit:  ^ 


ST- 


Farming  cHanped  the  way  people  lived .    Instead  of 
.  '       moving =from  place  to  place  as' they  searched  for  food, 
people  could  build  a  home  and ''live  in  it  for  a  long 
.  .  time.    When  people  learned  to  use  thfe^  land  to  produce 

N  '  Jood,  ma'ny  people  could  live  near  one  another..  Thpre 

-  *vks  enough  food  for  all  of  them;. 

The  jurors'  comments  were: 

Ju^r  One     :    "Really?.  Not  so  today." 
•  Juror  Two     :    "OK!"  ^ 
Juror  Three:    "No  comment . ". 
Book  5A  ,  ■ 

The  avernge  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  low 
moderate  accuracy  (17.86),  moderate  importance  (66.07),  and  high 

moderate  acceptability  (34.34).  •  . 

**  .1- 

Example  of  recording  unit: 

■  Other  nations  besides  the  United  States  have  large 
>'      populations.    But  in  some  of  these  nations  people  lack 

^        .  sk-llls  nnd  training.    Wien  they  get  sick  there  are 

not  enough  doctors  and  hospitals  to  take  care  of  them. 
There  are  not  enoiigh  schools  to  teach  all  the  children 
to  read  nnd  write.    Perhaps  there  are  not  enough 
colleges  to  train  doctors,  or  teachers.    Then  it  is 
difficult  for  n  nation  to  be  strong  and  hoppy,  no 
matter  hov  many  people  it  has.    One  of/.the  reasons 
•the  United  Stntes  is  so  strong  today  is. that  most  of 

.  .        its  many  people  are  healthy  and  skilled.  ' 

The  jurors'  comments  were.:  ^ 

Juror  One  .  :    "Cultural  bias."  .  ' 

Juror  Two     :    "Value  laden."  ^ 

Juror  Three:    "Strong  means  what?    Strong  =  happy?  . 

Colleges  =  strong  "  happy?    Colleges  =' 
skilled?" 


Hook  5B  . 

The  averaFe  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as: 
relatively  high  accuracy  (58.33),  moderate  importance  (62.50), 
and  relatively  high  acceptability  (60.38).  " 

» 

Example  of  recording  unit: 

neof'rnphy  and  Jobs:    What  kind  of  work  does  your 
father  do?    If  he  is  a  coal' miner,  you  may  live  in 
Kentucky  or  Pennsylvania,  but  not  in  Connecticut  or 
Idaho.    If  your  father  grows  oranges  for  a  living, 
you  mriy  live  in 'California  or  Florida,  but  you  cer-, 
tainly  do  not  live  in  Iowa  or  Maine.    Does  your  father 
work-in  a  shipyard?    Then  you  mc^y  live  along  the  east, 
west,  or  Gulf  coast,  but  you  are  not  likely  to  live  in 
Arizpnn.    And  how  about  you?    If  you  want  to"  be  a  farmer, 
a  daii-yman,  or  a  cattleman,  you  will  live  in  the  country. 
If  you  want  to  be  a  bus  driver,  a  nurse,  a  laboratory 
technician,  or  a  fireman,  you  will  probably  live  in  a 
city.  .  ^  • 

The  jurors'  comments  were: 

No  comments  by  jurors. 

Book  5C^^  \. 

THe  avernge  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  .h 
moderate  accuracy  (33.89),  moderate  importa^ice  (62.50),  and  high 
modernte  ncceptability  (49.30). 

Example  of  recording  unit: 

i 

Nfony  farmers  left  their  farms  and  went  to  work  in  the 
manufhrjturij^  3  ndustries  being  built  in  towns  and  cities. 
^        Thoii'sandn  of  immigrants  from  Europe  also  came  to  work 
in  the  Northern  factories  and  mills.    This  meant  that 
the  Northern  states  had  plenty  of  Inbor  arid  did  not 
need  slnves.    In  fact,  the  factory  owners  did  not  want 
slaves  to  feed,  clothe  a'^nd  shelter. 

The  jurors'  comments  were:  -  -  , 

Juror  One     :    "I'd  l,ike  to  see  this  in  total  context." 


Juror  Two  .:  No  comment. 
Juror  Three:    No  comment. 

Book  5D 

The  average  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  high 
moderate  accuracy '(34.37),  moderate  importance  (62.50) ,  and  high 
moderate  acceptability  (46.35). 

Example  of  recording  unit: 

Mnny  of  the  unemployed  arc^ young  people  vho  have 
never  been  able  to  get  a  job  at  all,     Mtiny.  have 
dropped  out  of  school  nnd  now  -^hey  do  not  have  the 
tjducation  they  need  for  today's  jobs.  , 

.  .     The  jurors'  comments  vere: 

:      Juror  One     :    "Education  and/or  s*kills." 

Juror  Two     :    "Let's  not  confuse  education  with  training." 
•  Juror  Thr-ee:    No  comment. 
Book  5E  '  ^  ,7"'  * 

The  nvernfre  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  ac:  high 
moderate  accuracy  (33.33),  high  importnnce  (87.50),  and  high  accept- 
ability I54.OO).  ..  • 

Example  of  recording  unit:-     .  ^'  . 

Changer;  in  agriculture  hnve  helpoc]  many  farmers.  These 
chnngeo  havo  been  g.ood  far  the  naf-ion  ms  n  whole,  too. 
Amr  ric-nnc  would  not  be  ncnrly  m  woll  fed  today'  if  nil 
thoir  foofl  vrre  produced  as  it  Vis  a  century  figo.  ,Dut 
the  changes  hnvo  brought  certain  difficulties  to  rural^^-  ' 
America.^    In  the  first  place  farms  now  offer  n  smaller 
number  of  jobs.    Since  the  nation's  food  can  be  pro- 
duced with  less  Ifibt^r,  fewer  men  are  hired. 
■  -  • 

The  jurors'  comments  wej-e: 

No  comments  by  jurors » 


Book  5F 


The  average  textual  c^itent  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  low 
inodei<ate  accuracy  (12,50),  moderate  importance  (62 ;50),  and  moderate, 
acceptability  (27.95)..  '    '"^Wr  '' 

Example  of  recording  unit: 


rls  begin  the  vfork  of  women  as  Goortrj^fc-they  can. 
:il  they  marry,  they  spend  most  of  t*^ir  time  n^t 


r 


Girl  5 
Unt] 

home  with  their  mother  and.  sisters.    When  they  marry 
they  will  know  what  they  need  to  know  as  wives  and 
mothers.    A  wife  and  mother  is  highly  respected  in 
Mexican  culture.  .  . 


-c-^fe-  •     The  jurors'  coimnonts  were: 

-  ..•  '  ' 

^L/..      Juror-One,.  :    "Cultural  bias." 

-  -'  ii 

'  "  Juror  Two     :    "Women work— is  the  definition  innate?" 

^  Juror  Three:    No  comment. 

Book  6A 

The  average  textual  content  vas  appfaised  by  the  jury  as:  high 
moderate  accuracy  (31.50),  high  importance  (75.00),  and  high  accept- 
,  ability  (53.03). 

Example  of  recording  unit :  ^ 


Important  differences  among- people  als.p'a':fe  basfed  on 
their  ability  to  earn  a  living.    These  differences  can 
be  great  because  some  people  fare  far  better  trained 
than  others.    Thdir  training  helps  them  to  grow  more 
food^,  or  to  produce  more  in  factories,  or  to  earn  a 
li'Ving  in  other  ways.    When  people  are  unskilled  they 
may  not  know  how  td  grow  good  crops  to  provide  enough 
food  for  themselves.    They  may  lack  the  education 
needed  to  get  -and  hold  jobs  in  factories  or  in  offices. 
Usually  unskilled  people  do  not  earn  much  money.  This 
means  they  are  unable  to  buy  many  of  the  things  they 
need.    Often  they  are  hungry  and  poorly  clothed.  To 
improve  their  lives,  such  people  need  "schools  where 


they  can  learn  'ir-?^^a  skills.    If  they  learn  to^produce 
poods,  they  cm  onrn  income.    With  their  income  they 
•  can  buy  the  thin^^s  they  n,eed. 

The  jurors'  comments  were: 

•    y  Juror  One     :    "Doesn't  take  supplTr^ndT^emnnd  into 
^account.    What  abouft  the  Ph.D.  who 
can't  find  a  job?"( 

Juror  Tv;o  ,  :    "Goods  or  services." 

Juror  Three:  %No  comment. 

Book  6B 

The  avernpe  textual  \content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  high 
accuracy  (50.00),  high  importance  (93.75),  and  hiph  acg^pt^ility 
(68.86).  ^  ^ 

Example  of  record inp  unit: ' 

The  pooplo  of  Menrloza-  joined  in  the  cauno.  Men 
enlistee]  in  the  army.     Farmora  donated  the  crops 
from  their 'fields.    On  their  looms  women  wove  cloth, 
vhrcb  they  newed  into  uniforms  for  the  soldiers. 

The  jurors'  comments  were:.  ■  • 

■  J     .  * 

No  cc^mments  by  jurors. 

Dock  6C 

The  avernpe  textual  content  vras  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  hiph 
modernte  nceurar^y  (33.33),  relatively  high  importance ''(7V.87),  and 
hiph  moderate  acceptability  (48.95). 

Exar^le  of  recordinp  unit: 

l6n't  Mr.  Kfuroki  interested  in  the  piece  of  Innd  he's 
entitled  to  as  his  share  of  his  pnrfjntn'  farmlan<i? 
Doesn't  he  dream  of  someday  retirinp  to  his  own  fnrm 
and  lendinp  the  quiet  life  to  vfhich  he  and  his  wife 
v/ere  born?    No,  he  is  not  interested  in  farms  or  farm- 
land.   "I  want  to  te  a  worker.    That's  all." 


•  ■  ■  /  '  '  ■  ■  ■  • 

The  jnrors'  comments,  were : 

Juror  Oner    :    "Just  doeq  not  seem  to  be  true." 

Juror  IVo     :    "Point  of  view."  / 

Juror  Three:    "We  need  i^iore  context." 

f  .  ^ 

Ponk  6D  ^  * 

The  averrif-e  textual  content  was  appraised  by  the  jury  as:  hiph 
moderate  nccura^  (33. 33),--moderate  .importance  (.'30.00),  and  hiph 
moderate  n cceptnbi  I ity  (iiO.8?).  ' 

Example  of  r^rordinp  unit: 

ChoJ. nn^vork^  in  r.toren,  drive  ti-uckn'-and  buncs,  nnd 
r>ervp  as  policemen.    V/hen  n  Cholo  wom;in  v:iJkG  to 
m;irket,  she  h/ir;  nn  Indian  pirl  with  hor  to  carry  the 
nrtirlo.'^         buyn.     A  Hholo  doer  not  r-nn-y  things. 
That  is  Indin^s'  work.  #  o' 

The  jiarorn'  comments  were:  •  .  '         ,  ■ 

Juror  One     :    "It  is  essentflal  that  even  if  this  statement 
vfas  accurate  somethinp  is  snid  about  the 
cultural  bins.    Can  Indians  do  only  certain 
work  or  cio  we  make  them?" 

Juror  Two     :  '^I)^>t  present  as  facts,  presf^Trk^aS-*^  * 
beliefs  or  culture!" 

Juror  Three:    No  comment.  •  .  ^ 

Pook''6E:     ,  '  ,  . 

The  nvernpe  textua;.  conte;»t  wa6  appraised  by  the  jury  ns:  high 
-^rrwvncy  (66.66),  hiph  impcfrtance  (100.00),  nnd  hiph  n^ceptnbility 
(81.64).  "  • 

Exnmple  of  reeordinp  unit: 

Tlie  fii'st  people  to  come  to  New  Frnncejwere  fishermen.  ^ 
;    .       traders  and  missionaries.    They  did  not  build  permanent 


.  r  ■•■ .  • 

■    .    .  ^, 

4 

homes.  They  cnme  to  teach  their  religion  or  to 
mak|  money  from  fishing  or  the  fur  trade. 

The  jurors'  comments  were:                           .  ,^ 

No  comments  by  jurors. 
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of  diverse^  agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations  to  solve  educational 
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V  INTRODUCTIOI^  "  ' 

*  ,  •  ^ 

Dr.  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr.,  President,  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior  Colleges 
( AACJC)  provided  a  lecture  to  The  Center  and  The  Ohio  State  Universitfistaff  on  the  topic  of  com- 
munity college  education  in  the  con1;^mporary  society.  Or.  Gleazer's  longevity  as  president  of  the 
AACJC  and  experience*  injunior  and  community  coHege  education,  especially  qualifies  him  to  review 
the  problems,  issues  and  questions  in  the  post -secondary  area. 

the  presentation  by  Dr.  Gleazej,  entitled  "Views  on  Junior  and  Community  College  Education/' 
reviews  (1)  the  historical  developments  in  Community  Colleges;  (2)  thejole  of  the  national  AACJC* 
organization  as  it  relates  to  providing  leadership  to  post-^$econdary  ertOcation;  (-3)  considerations  for 
community  colleges  in  becoming  community-based;  (4)  role  of  the  community  colleges  in  a  changing 
society;  and  (5)  the  future  of  the  community  college.  His  perceptions  regarding  post-secondary  edu-' 
cation  reflect  his  vast  first-hand  observations  and  experiences  in  the  community  colleges  throughout 
this  country.  '  ^ 

Dr.  Gleazer  is  a  native  of  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  He  received  his  A. A.  (1936)  from  Graceland 
College,  A.B.  (1938)  from  the  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles,  Ed.M.  (1943)  from  Temple 
University,  and  an  Ed.D  (19^3)  from  Harvard  University.  Dr.  Gleazer's  experience  in  the  field  of 
education  is  extthsive.  He  served  as  president  of  Graceland  College  from  1946  to  1957  when  he  as- 
sumed his  present  position  as  the  President  of  the  American  Association  of  Community  and  Junior 
Colleges.  '  . 

In  addition.  Dr.  Gleazer  has  served  as  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  for  Asso- 
ciate Degree  Programs  in  Nursing,  member  of  the  U.S.  Technipal  Education  Delegation  to  the  USSR 
in  1961,  member  of  the  EducationaLSurvey  Team  AID  in  Kenya  in  1962,  and  chairman  of  the  Defense 
Advisory  jCommittee  on  Education  inUhe  Armed  Forces  in  19)62. 

Dr.  Gleazer  is  a  member  and  past  president  of  North  Central  Junior  Colleges  and  American  Asso- 
ciation of  Junior  Colleges;  secretary  for  the  American  Council  on.  Education  and  member  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa.  He  has  author^  several  bQoks  and  formal  articles  including  This  is  the  Community  College 
(Houghton-Mifflin,  1968)  and  "What  Now  for  the  Community  College,"  (December- January  1973, 
Community  andJunior  College  Journal). 

In  1971  Dr.  Gleazer  completed  directing  a  W.  K.  Kellogg  Foundation  project,  "Project  Focus," 
for  AACJC.  The  project  consisted  of  an  in-depth  look  at  the  two-year  college  field  to  discern  how  it 
was  changing  in  order  to  recommend  to  AACJC  needed  chdnges.  This  study  provides^pe  of  the  more 
comprehensive  views  of  the  two-year  coliieges operating  in  the  nation  today. 

On  behalf  of  The  Ohio  State  University  and  The  Center  forVocational  Education,  we  take  pleas- 
ure in  sharing  with  you  Dr.  Edmund  Gleazer's  presentation,  "Views  on  CorVimunity  and  Junior  College 
Educatibn."  j  ' 


Robert  E.  Taylor,  Director 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 


/// 
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VIEWS  ON  COMMUNITY  AND  JUNIOR  COLLEGE  EDUCATION 

0  ,  ^  Edmund  J.  Gleazer,  Jr. 


First  of  all  Ijet  me  say  I'm  delighted  to  be  here.  I  don't  know  why  it  has  taken  so  long  for  me  to 
get  here; '  becausie  as  I  checked  with  some  of  the  staff  members  this  morning  over  things  you're  doing, 
and  I  find  CVE  and  AACJC  are  definitely  on  the  same  track.  Our  interests  are  parallel,  and  I  think  ^ 
you  have  resourpes  that  ought  to  be  brought  to  bear  ih  a  larger  way  upon  some  of  the  problems,  issues, 
and  questions  iri  the  community  college  field. 

i  .         .  ' 

It  might  bp  useful  to  take  a  quick  look  at  some  of  the  historical  developments  in  community  col- 
leges over  the  l^st  few  years.  If  you  want  to  get  into  this  field  in  any  greater  depth,  I've  authored  a 
couple  of  planhing  papers  that  are  avialble.  One  I  did,  about  a  year  ago,  is  called  "After  the  Boom- 
What  Now  for  Community  Colleges?"  This  was  followed  by  a  sequel  "Beyond  the  Open  Door-The 
Open  College."  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working  on  these,  and  they  were  the  follow-up  to  an  ex- 
ercise which  I  had  the  privilege  to  conduct  in  1970-71.  I  had  the  unusual  opportunity  of  talcing  almost 
fifteen  months,  and  getting  away  from  my  office  entirely  into  the  field  to  observe  the  grass  roots  scene 
at  community  colleges.  Not  many  bureaucrats  have  similar  opportunities.  I  recommend  it  and  f  think 
it  is  the  most  fruitful  experience  I've  ever  had.  , .  * 

AW.  K.  Kellogg  grant  enabled  me  tp  (^o  this  with  the  additional  assistance  We 
actually>noved  out  af  AACJC  offices  it  One  Dupont  CiVcIa  into  different  offices  in  Washington  as  . 
headquarters  for  our  project.  I  concentrated  on  :he  field  work.  A  sample  of  our  institutions  was  ses 
lected  in  some  twenty  states  and  spent  a  week  in  Bach  ot  twenty-five  community  colleges  listening  t(\ 
people  respond  to  my  questior^s.  I  didn't  use  a  questionnaire.  The  structure  was  in  my  head,  and  I 
took  some  notes  which  I  transcribed  in  the  evening.  I  came  up  with  1,500  pages  of  single-spaced  notes. 

Those  of  you  who  have  engaged  in  that  kind  of  exercise  know  how  exhausting  it  can  be.  I  was 
trying  to  tap  the  perceptions  of  people;  all  kinds  of  peoplQ,  students,  faculty  members,  administrative 
personnel,  board  members,  people  in  the  various  communities,  to  find  out  how  they  felt  community 
colleges  should  change. 

I  also  talked  with  people  at  the  state  level,  the  people  in  the  capitals  of  each  state— the  members 
of  the  corpmittees  in  the  legislature  who  are  responsible  for  appropriations  and  education.  From  that, 
\  think  I  gained  fresh  insights  into  educational  needs,  how  oar  institutions  are  responding  to  those  edu- 
cational  needs,  ai|^  what  the  impediments  seem  to  be. 

I  spent  considerable  time  assessing  my  observations  before  I  developed  these  two  articles.  I  was 
trying  to  take  a  sKoK  term  look  ahead-some  five  to  ten  years.  That  we  are  engaged  ir\  a  period  of 
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rapid  change,  I  will  be  the  first  to  acknowledge.  What  clues  did  i  find  as  to  the  futur^direction  for 
our  institutions?  There  was  no  question  about  the  "Boom"  for  community  colleges  in  the  1960's. 
It  was  a  fascinating  period.  It  was  great  to  be  identified  with  a  movement  and  that  is  what  it  seemed 
to  be.  At  the  time,  the  wave  was  gathering  momentum  and  heading  towards  the  beach. 

./■'■'. 

I  used  to  do  a  little  riding  of  the  waves  in  California  when  I  was  younger.  It  was  exhilarating  to 
be  on  that  wave.  You  have  to  develop  that  skill  too.  You  have  to  be  careful  how  to  poirit  the  board 
so  you  don't  stub  your  toe.  Riding  a  wave  is  a  great  thing.  And  that's  what  happened  to  many  of  us 
^  who  were  identified'^with  community  colleges  in  the  1960's.  There  were  500  new  community  colleges 
in  a  ten-year  period. 

.  We  used  to  get  telephone  calls  in  our  office  from  some  person  who  would  identify  himself  as 
the  recently  selected  chairman  of  a  board  of  trustees  in  an  institution  just  authorized  in  some  state 
he  would  specify.  He  might  say,  "This  is  April.  We  have  authorization  to  have  a  college  here  and  we 
are  to  open  our  doors  for  the  first  class  this  fall.  Tm  chairman  of  the  board  which  needs  to  know: 
What  do  we  do  now?  Where  do  we  go  from  here?"  ' 

The  institutions  opened  and  grew,  and  if  you  want  to  further  explore  why  they  grew  during 
this  period,  I  'II  be  glad  to  elaborate  on  this  with  you. 


Community  College  Enrollments  Increase 

Enrollments  went  up  steadily  eighteenv years  ago,  when  I  started  work  #n  the  community  college 
field  in  Washington,  there  were  400,000  students,  enrolled  in  approximately  500*600  community 
and  junior  colleges  irt  this  country.  At  the  Dpteent  time  (figures  for  Fall  1974),  there  are  3.5  million 
students  enrolled.  One  half  of  all  the  people^ntering  post-secondary  education  are  beginning  that 
work  in  the  community  colleges  in  this  country.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too,  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease. The  great  hue  and  cry  around  this  country  a  year  or  two  ago  was  about  the  leveling  off  of 
enrollment  in  community  colleges.  The  growth  curve  has  begun  to  ease  a  bit,  but  the  increase  in  en- 
rollment in  1974,  over  1973  vvas  still  over  12  percent.  |^ 

Further,  the  characteristics  of  iome  populations  within  that  larger  figure  ^ow  that  the  number 
of  women  part-time  students  increased  23  percent.  The  number  of  part-time  mafe  students  increased 
about  13  to  14  percent.  The  number  of  part-time  students  is  definitely  on  the  increase.  We  expect 
this  trend  to  continue,  and  we  think  it  should  continue. 

We  are  beginning  to  describe  our  institutions  more  and  more  as  educational  resource  centers  for 
the  community.  We  are  beginning  to  talk  about  them,  not  in  terms  of  being  two-year  colleges,  but 
as  being  fifty  year  colleges,  as  institutions  that  are  beginning  to  implement  the  concept  of  life  long 
Igarning.  And  we  don't  think  it's  bad  if  the  student  comes  for  a  period  of  a  few  months,  goes  but, 
and  then  comes  back.  -r*^  \ 


We  are  describing  our  institutions  more  and  more  as  being  sbmething  like  P^^4iMlill^^ 


librarian  expects  to  see  you  more  than  once.  In  fact,  we  are  beginning  to  wonder  whetKeHr^^eaS 
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of  issuing  diplomas  perhaps  we  should  issue  library  cards.  This  would  mak^  it  easy  for  people  to 
come  in. and  out  to  use  these  institutions  as  long  as  they  would  like.  We  expect  many  of  these  stu- 
dents,  a  larger  proportion  all  the  time,  to  be  what  we  call  part-time  students.  We  expect  them,  there- 
fore, to  have  a  new  (iignity  in  our  mstitutions;  to  cut  back  op  the  red  tape  that  is  necessary  in  order 
to  get  into  the  institutions.  " 

, :  Many  of  our  colleges  are  now  recognized  4or  their  evening  programs  (and  I  think  it  is  tOo  bad 

that  we  are  stiirdifferentiating  between  the  day  and  the  evening  programs).  What's  interesting  is 
that  the  people  who  <|re  cbming  to  the  everting  progVahis  can  enroll  by  telephone  or  clip  a  little  cou- 
pon out  of  the  paper  and  send  a  check.  For  some  reason  we  have  a  cultural  lag  in  which  thepeople 
who  come  in  the  daytime  still  have  to  get  in  line  in  a  gym  or  wait  for  an  interminable  period  of  time 
in  order  to  register,  to  get  faculty  signatures  on  this  card  and  that  card.  And  be  sure  you  have  three 
copies,  and  please  write  in  ink. 


Community  Colleges  Becoming  Community-Based 

However,  times  are  changing.  Ctilfimunity  colleges  throughout  this  country  now  are  becoming 
more  and  more  community  based.  This  means  that  they  are  placing  much  more  emphasis  on  rela- 
tionships with  other  community  based  organizations,  than  upon  their  relationships  with  the  commu- 
nity of  higher  education.  When  the  public  junior  colleges  were  trying  to  win  their  spurs  in  this  coun- 
try, even  fifteen  years  ago,  the  most  important  thing  seemed  to.be,  "Are  credits  transferable?"  And 
the  linkages  established  Vyer^  linkages  with  higher  education.  There  is  a  historical  ar^d  psychological 
explanation  for  this  kind  of  orientation. 

Because  many  community  colleges  grew  up  out  of  the  public  school  setting,  they  were  under 
the  school  board;  the  chief  administrators  were  called  deans.  The  dean  was  responsible  to  the  super- 
intendent. Many  times  the  facilities  that  were  utilized  were  the  basenf>ents  of  the  high  school  build- 
ing or  the  third  floor  of  the  hiigh  school  building  or  a  condemned  elementary  school.  That's  where 
the  institutions  had  their'beginnings.  So  one  of  the  fjrst  things  you  needed  to  do  in  order  to  look 
like  a  college  was  to  get  out  of  that  kind  of  setting  and  get  your  own  college  campus.  You  needed 
to  establish  your  own  board  of  trustees.  The  chief  executive  officer  became  a  president,  and  the 
faculty  members  above  all  needed  to  go  for  professjpnal  ranking,  etc.,  etc.,  to  take  on  the  earmarks 
recognized  as  "higher  education. '^ 

Perhaps  I  am  speaking  a  little  cynically.  But  in  order  to  get  community  support  and  community 
understanding  in  those  early  days  it  was  necessary  to  go  that  road.  Because  parents  wanted  tp  be 
sure  that  if  they  were  going  to  vote  for  this  tax  levy  to  support  a  college,  "by  George"  they  wanted 
college!  They  wanted  something  that  looked  like  a  college  and  behaved  like  a  college.  So  the  early 
alliances  that  were  forged  were  those  with  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  The  community 
colleges  quickly  turned  their  backs  upon  the  local  school  systems.  They  didn't  want  to  be  identified 
with  the  local  schools.  The  most  severa  castigation  that  could  be  made  was  to  be  called  "a  glorified 
high  school."  Therefore,  they  didn't  want  to  mingle  with  their  progenitors. 
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Now  it's  interesting  to  see  what's  happening,  perhaps  partially  attributable  to  the  vary  fact  of 
-nunribers,  the  very  fact  of  largeness.  For  instance,  there  are  only  five  members  of  Congress  now  who 
are  from  districts  where  th^re  are  no  community  colleges  in  this  country.  There  is  an  impact  that  is 
made  through  largeness  and  through  this  kind  of  development.  At  this  time,  community  colleges 
are  getting  to  the  point  where  they  are  able  to  be  themselves.  They  have  an  identity  of  their  own. 
And  I  see  them,  for  the  first  time  irt  my  experience,  actually  daring  to  be  innovative,  actually  daring 
to  take  a  look  at  the  population  out  there  in  the  community  that  should  be  served.  And  responding  . 
to  those  needs  regardless  of  whether  these  seem  to  be  respectable  patterns  of  higher  education.  Some 
institutions  have  done  this  for  a  long  time.  ^  *  . 

Harvard  University  dares  to  be*innovative,  but  Harvard  doesn't  care  what  the  New  England 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  says  about  its  programs.  It  dares  to  be  innovative. 
However,  you  have  to  have  an  established  position  in  order  to  do  that. 

There  are  many  people  who  say  that  these  new  instilKJtions  which  were  establj^hed  during  the 
1960's,  because  they  were  new,  because  they  didn't  have  ivy  all  over  their  walls,  because  they  were 
not  encrusted  with  tradition,  etc.,  ^tc,  could  be  bold,  daring,  innovative  institutions.  Most  of  them 
were  not.  The  reasons  they  were  not  was  because  they  were  new,  they  were  trying  to  establish  their 
respectability,  and  they  were  trying  to  look  like  colleges.  Npw  they  have  reached  the  point  where 
they  can  be  self-determined,  where  they  can  be  innovative.  J  think  this  is  often  true  of  a  new  insti- 
tution. It  takes  a  period  of  experience;  it  takes  a  period  to  develop  some  self-confidence,  to  develop 
a  staff.  It  can  do  these  kinds  of  things:  develop  a  board  of  directors,  of  trustees,  develop  under- 
standing about  what  an  institution  ought  to  be  doing.  Then  on  the  basis  of  that,  an  institution  can 
be  innovative,  can  be  flexible. 


That's  what  is  happening  in  our  field  now,  and  that's  the  reason  that  f  thirik  these  next  ten  year^ 
are  going  to  be  even  more  exciting  than  the  last  ten  have  been.  Becaus^  see  now  community  col- 
leges which  are  not  saying  "Here  are  the  courses  that  we  are  going  to  t6ac!^."  They  are  saying  that 
the  beginning  point  is  community  assessment.  W^iat  are  the  characteristics  of  the  people  in  this  area 
that  we  are  going  to  be  serving?  How  are  we  going  to  respond  effectively  to  the  needs  of  those  peo 
pie?  To  me,  this  is  a  m6st  significant  change  in  approach. 

I  find  Our  institutions  are  now  dealing  with  the  new  kinds  of  populations.  I  find  that  the  age 
level  has  gone  up  dramatically;  the  average  age  level  at  communi^^ol leges  is  about  twenty;fiight. 
This  means  that  a  large  proportion  of  students  are  over  age  twenty-eight.  People  in  their  40's  and 
50's  and  older  are  beginning  to  do  the  kind  of  thing  that  I  have  previously  referred  to  as  going  to  the 
public  library.  They  are  coming  into  these  institutions.  What  are  their  motivations?  Their  motiva- 
tions are  diverse.  They  are  tax  payers:   they  know  they  are  supporting  the  institution;  and  they 
think  that  the  privileges  of  an  educational  institution  like  this  should  not  be  restricted  to  the  people 
from  18  to  22  years  of  age. 


The  Community  College  Finds  It's  Role 
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The  philosophical  chan^  in  this  country,  I  think,  is  most  wholesome.  We  used  to  talk  in  terms 
of  three  eras  in  our  life:  education,  work,  and  leisure.  Now  I  find  a  greater  tendency  to  wrap  these 
'  together.  Education,  work,  and  ^pisure  as  interwoven  strands  rather  than  separate  threads. 

We  had  a  meeting  two  days  ago  in  Washington  in  our  Association  about  criminal  justice  pro- 
grams which  is  illustrative  of  an  approach  that  I  see  being  made  today  by  our  institutions.  We  have 
.  what  some  people  might  define  as  competing  social  nejeds.  The  field  of  criminal  justice  is  one:  un- 
employment might  be  another.  Medical  care  another  and  concerns  about  economy,  or  ecology  still 
another.  I  see  more  and  more  of  our  people  saying  that'in  each  one  of  these  social  problems  there 
is  an  educational  component.  And  what  we  must  do  in  order  to  be  a  viable  institution  and  achieve 
moral  and  financial  support  is  to  work  on  those  educational  components.  What  we  develop  in  our 
society  is  not  so  much  a  rescue  operation  but  rcther  a  preventative  operation,  a  more  positive^ap- 
proach  and  a  more  positive  support.  ^ 

We  are  working  in  programs  with  mentally  retarded,  both  direct  services  to  mentally  retarded 
and  the  prepyation  of  staff  to  wqfk  with  mentally  retarded.  As  all  of  you  would  know  there  is  a 
great  move  in  this  country  with  regard  to  the  penal  institutions,  the  care  of  the  mentally  retarded, 
.  and  in  the  other  health  fields,  toward  a  process  of  de  institutionalization.  That  is,  moving  people 
out  of  the  institutional  context  as  soon  as  this  is  possible  into  what  is  described  as  a  more  normal 
setting.  This  has  tremendous  implications  for  educational  institutions  to  respond  to  these  trends  in 
our  society. 

We  are  working  closely  with  labor  unions  and  are  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a  joint  task  force 
with  the  UAW  and  with  the  AFL/CIO  to  tackle  some  very  interesting  needs  in  those  fields.  For 
example,  in  Detroit  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  met  with  representatives  from  the  UAW  and  the  AFL/CIO  at 
Solidarity  House  in  Detroit,  headquarters  of  the  UAW.  That  very  day  the  "thirty  year  and  out"  ■ 
measure  became  effective.  Aftler  thirty  years  workers  retihe.  One  young  man,  forty-seven  years  of 
age,  (at  least  one)  retired  that  day.  The  actual  development  of  this  provision  has  had  a  traumatic 
effect  on  many  people  that  have  been  brought  up  to  work  in  the  automotive  industry.  For  various 
reasons,  they  are  not  ready  for  retirement.  They  enjoy  golf  or  fishing  for  a  little  while,  but  tffey 
don't  want  to  spend  the  rest  of  their  lives  doing  that.  The  economy  is  such  that  many  of  thbm  would 
like  to  continue  working.  But  they  cannot  work  in  the  automotive  industry.  This  necesst^tes  re- 
training for  other  kinds  of  occupations.  There  is  a  real  need  here,  too,  for  a  preretirement  program 
which  would  prepare  the  individual  for  retirement. 

Another  example  of  the  kinds  of  groups  we  are  working  with  is  The  Robert  Wood  Johnson 
Foundation  whicfr  is  interested  in  ambulatory  and  primary  care,  including  the  developments  that  are 
taking  place  in  this  country  in  that  field,  the  kinds  of  legislation  that  we  might  have  within  the  next 
few  years  in  the  health  fields,  and  what  the  implications  in  this  area  are  for  community-based  educa-  ^ 
tional  institutions. 

What  about  the  military?  We  have  an  all  volunteer  force,  and  we  have  been  working  with  the 
military  services^first  in  the  establishment  in  what  is  now  known  as  the  Serviceman's  Opportunity 
College,  a  program  which  started  in  the  community  college  field  and  which  now  involves  four-year 
institutions  as  v?ell.  Recognizing  the  particular  problems  such  as  frequent  mobility  of  the  serviceman, 
this  program  attempts  to  find  ways^hat  educational  institutions  can  adapt  their  procedures  and  pro- 
grams to  the  needs  oi  this  kind  of ^  population.  One  of  the  great  recruiting  values  these  days  for  an 


all. volunteer  force  are  the  education  and  training  opportunities  that  are  available  through  the  mili- 

Another  thing  that  is  happening,  too,  which  is  most  significant  is  the  fact  that  our  community 
colleges,  having  been  first  concerned  about  relations  with  higher  education  institutions  are  now  turn- 
ing around  to  link  up  with  other  community-based  agencies,  with  area  vocvttMal  schools,  with  com- 
munity schools.  This  can  produce  a  tremendous  delivery  system  for  educational  services  in  the  com- 
munity if  the  some  3,500  community  schools  in  this  country  and  the  1,000  community  colleges 
unite  in  this  kind  of  delivery  program.  Community  schools  and  community  colleges  in  some  parts 
of  the  country  have  been  fighting  each  other.  We  have  a  national  program  right  now  to  try  to  bring 
these  elements  together,  to  try  and  find  ways^to  cooperate.  The  same  thing  is  true  with  regard  to 
secondary  schools.  I  recently  attended  a  meeting  in  St.  Louis,  sponsored  by  the  Danforth  Founda- 
tion, which  brought  together  teams  from  secondary^schools  and  teams  from  community  colleges  to 
discuss  ways  that  these  institutions  can  work  together  so  we  can  have  an  educational  continuum. 


The  Future  of  the  Community  College 

As  I  look  ahead  I  see  community  colleges  becoming  cpmmunity^based,  performance-based,  edu- 
cational institutions.  We  have  made  this  goal  the  stated  mission  of  our  Association.  This  means  re- 
lating in  a  very  significant  way  to  other  community -based  organizations. 

What  does  the  futu/e  hold?  This  direction  opens  a  fascinating  Pandora's  box  of  research  area 
fneeds. 

Growth  is  going  to  continue.  I  don't  think  that  we  have  reached  zero  population  growth  as  far 
as  community  colleges  are  concerned.  I  don't  know  about  the  stability  of  th^  economy,  but  I'm 
quite  sure  that  we  are  going  to  see  a  continuation  of  growth.  One  of  the  things  that  is  rather  signifi- 
cant in  our  fiehj is  that  when  there  is  an  economic  crunch,  the  number  of  students  seems  to  go  up. 
However,  the  funding  agencies  sometime^  don't  ScknowJedge  that.  I  look  for  community  colleges 
to  be  increasingly  concerned  about  trying  to  meet  people  where  they  are;  and  thjs  means  not  only 
where  they  are  with  regard  to  educational  dev^pment,  but  where  thBy  are  physically. 

Miami-Dade  Community  Cd^ge,  for  example,  operates  in  200  locations,  throughout  Dade 
County.  And  this  is  typical.  I've  heajd  some  presidents  say  recently  (and  this  is  n&t  supposed  topbe 
a,  disparagement  of  good  physical  facilities  In  the  campus)  that  we  are  handicapped  by  this  "brick 
pile,"  referring  to  the  physical  campus,  the  actual  physical  structures.  And  our  structures  are  deter- 
mining our  programs.  Community  college  learners  now  are  saying,  "If  we  are  going  to  build,  then 
it's  not  going  to  be  something  like  this."  We  migbt-have  some  central  resource  centers,  but  services 
are  going  to  be  very  widely  dispersed,  throughout  the  area  where  the  people  ^re. 

Interestingly,  the  Community  College  of  VernrK>nt  does  not  have  an^ of  its  own  facilities.  It  is 
operating  in  secondary  school  buildings,  vocational  school  buildings,  churches,  and  neighborhood 
centers.  It  started  with  this  as  a  stated  intention.  There  is  also  a  community  college  in  the  state  of 
Washington,  Whatcom  Community  College,  that  started  the  samc^ay,  but  which  is  having  a  great 


deal  of  difficulty  since  the  state  funding  formulae  does  pot  take  into  accobnt  this  kind  of  a  setting. 
.  Representatives  of  a  national  fou|^ation  talked  with  me  recently  a[)out  their  interest  in  providing 
**^some  junding  so  that  this  institution  could  work  with  a  state  aomcy  in  changing  its  funding  formulae, 
iVi  prdei^  to  advance  to  this  kind  of  flexible  institution.    ^  .       '  . 

Obviously/ these  institutions  are  meeting  people  where  they  are.  This  meaos  that  the  idea  of 
semester  hours,  two  semesters  a  v4ar  must  be  changed.  It  means  more  thinking  in  program  modules. 
It  mean^  more,  programs  like  the  one  I  recently  observed  in  Dallas  where  they  have  enrollment  for  a 
course  every  MondaV-or  Tuesday  or  Wednesday— any  day  they  want  to.  They  began  these  modules 
in  the'vocational  field  of  horology  which  has  to  do  with  keeping  time.  They  hav^  now  taken  this  to  ^ 
other  programs,  meeting  people  where  they  are.  The  bid  academic  packages  don't  fit  anymore. . 

An  additional  problem  we  have  in  the  field  is  that  the  old  outcome  measures  don't  work  any- 
more either.'  Yet  many  times  funding  formulae  are  based  upon  the  old  outcome  measures:   the  de- 
gree credits. 

J  encountered  this  problem  with  the  National  Commission  on  Financing  Post  secondary  Educa- 
tion.  They  were  talking  about  productivity  measures,  because  stale  legislatures  are  interested  in  what 
kind  of  education  they  are  getting  for  their  dollars.  What  did  they  use  for  productivity  measure;  for 
community  colleges?  The  associate  degrees  conferred.  That  doesn't  get  at  what  is  happening  in 
community  colleges.  A  few  years  agct.^a^erson  wl|0  was  taking  a  program  in  data  processing,  at 
Miami-Dade  Community  College,  for  instance,  got  well  into  the  prograrTI,  was  doing  well,  and  was 
developing  certain  kinds  af  skills  when  the  employer  down  the  street  said,  "V\^  need  personnel." 
They  made  contact,  and  they  hired  the  individual  before  he  finished  hisi^rogram.  Do  you  know  Kow 
he  appears  on  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education?  He  is  a  dropout.  Well,  this  what  the 
National  Commis^kuion  Financing  Post-secondary  Education  was  also  using  as  a  measure-associate 
degrees  conferred.      \^  ^^--p  "V 

I  can  name  many  community  colleges  which  enroll  5,000  or  10,000  students  but  which  confer 
only  300  associate  degrees.  Tl^is  does  not  mean  that  educational  objectives,  personnel  objectives, 
and  vocational  objectives  of  hundreds  or  even  thousands  of  those  people  are  not  being  met.  However, 
the  staff  of  the  commission  turned  it  around  to  us  and  asked  d  very  embarrassing  question.  They 
said,  "If  we  can't  use  associate  degrees,  what  productivity  measures,  what  outcome  measures  are  ap- 
propriate in  a^ommunify  college  field?"  We  haven't  developed  any.  If  you  want  to  research  this, 
you  can  work  on  that. 

The  directions  for  community  colleges  are  pretty  weltestablishediiow.  There  are  going  to  be 
many  more  older  people  in  these  institutions.  Students  are^ing  to  be  cyming  and  going,  utilizing 
*TltQj^ervices  in  the  institution.  Community  colleges  ar^  going  to  be  linkinglup,  more  than  ever  before, 
witP^jother  kinds  of  community  agencies  and  organizations:   the  health  agencies,  the  city  planning  ^ 
agencies,  and  %o  on.  I  also  see  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  very  wholesome  relationship  develop* 
ing  with  four-year  colleges  and  universities.  More  and  more  regional  planning  is  being  insisted  upon 
in  some  states.  The  state  of  Virginia  has  now^  mandated  that  there  be  regional  planning  in  the  field 
of  education.  There  are  boards  set  up  with  representation  from  various  kinds  of  educational  ins|^ 
tutions,  takina.a  look  at  the  area,  identifying  the  educational  needs,  and  stating,  in  terms  of  these 
educational  needs  and  in  terms  of  educational  resources,  what  di>fi$1on  of  labor  there  should  be. 


I  have  some  concerns  about  the  rapid  shift  of  the  focus  of  decisipa-making  from  the  local  areas 
to  the  state  level.  I  think  we  have  to  ask,  "What  are  the  implications  fof  institutions  who  try  to  be 
responsive,  quickly  and  flexibly  to  local  needs;?"  This  is  happening  in  most  of  tfie  states.  I  am  Siire 
there  must  be  some  policy  determination  at  the  state  l^yej.  I  am  sure  there  are  some  appropriate  ;;v 
decisions  to  be  made  at  the  stat^  level,  but  I  think  we  have  tq  ask,  iif  it  is  desirable  for  communityV 
colleges  to  move  in  the  dir^eti^ns  I've  outlined  here,  what  kinds  of  decisions  should  be  made  at^ivhat 
levels?  ^  V 

■ .        : .  .  '  ,  ^  •       —  ■ 

.■•;>■  ■  .  .  ■  •  ^    !  • 

^Another  issue  that  Is  bothering  me  is  the  economic  crunch.  There  is  some  evidence  that  educa- 
tion m  this  country  is  no  longer  a  pridrity  in  the  state  legislature,  or  in  the  f^eral  Congress.  I  wonder 
what  ieffect  this  will  have  on  institutions  that  are  trying  to  reacfc^out  and  p/oylde  educational  oppor-  , 
t^nity  to  peof)te  who  havej  not  known  it  before.  This  kind  of  education  can  often  be  quite  expensive. 
We  must  be  extremely  careful  to  do  a  good  job  oMnterpreting  the  worth  of  what  we  are  trying  to  do: 
impleroentation  of  the  concept  of  lifelong  learning.  If  we  are  r\ot  very  careful  there  are  going  to  be  ■ 
pressures  developing  which  will  push  many  of  our  instrtutions  badk  into  ii^  tr^tional  academic  mold. 
I  don't  tfimk  the  battles  have  all^een  won  yet,  with  jegard  to  thexoric^pt  of  ljfelong"tearning;  We  ' 
give  speeches  about  it,  we  say  ft  is  a  great  deal,  but  many,  many  people  in  the  state  legislatures  say/ 
"What  do  you  rtieain  by  this?  And  isn't  ou/  primary  respjdnsibility.to  take  care  of  the  persdh  from— S/ 
iseventeen  to  twenty-tWQ?"       ,  , 

I  thipk  there  will  be  a  continuing  interest  in  job  training,  but  that  also  may  be  very  narrowly 
defined.  There  are  developments,  too,  havina  to  do  with  collective  ^rgaining  in  these  institutions 
th'at  I  think  vye  have  to  qu*tion.  We  mustTafeecjuestions  about'^lternatives  to  the  industrial  model 
in  collective  bargaining,  as  it  affects  the;flrpwins(  formalism  in  our  institutions  by  the  interaction  of V 
povyer  blocks!  VVhat  will  be  the  effect  upon  thif^S^Tfft^egard  to  sensitivities,  f lexttjiJitifes,  responsive- 
ness?.-       "  •  ■      -V  '■■'^'^ 

-  ■  "     .  •  ...  '  \  ' ' '  '      ■     . .  ■        ■  ■  ♦ 

Those  are  a  few  thir^gsJ  have  been  thinking  atlout:  where  we  are,  where  we  might  be  going. 
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Preface 


This.  Volume  contains  the  results  of  the  field 
work  and  analysis  under  this  contract.  It 
also  contains  a  description  of  an  integrated 
management  system  which  we  believe  provides  th? 
proper  conceptual  framework  for  relating  o\\tput 
standards  to. the  inputs  and  other  internal  ES 
factors.    Our  findings  have  led  us  to  conclude 
that  only  an  integrated  approach  should  be  used  - 
in  further  development  of  BPF  (output)  type 
measure  and  performance  staadards  (inputs). 
Chapter. one  sets  the„ stage  by  describing  and 
illustrating  the  ri^lationShip  of  outputs  and 
inputs  within  the  conceptual  framework.  Chapters^ 
two  and  three  present  detailed  findings  pf  our 
project. 


t     TMJEG^J^.TED  MANAGEMENT  SYSTEM  FOR  ES  . 

/      >  J       ?    •  / 

Theory  of.  Integrated  Management  System 

hs  a  result  of  oiar  investigations  of  the  Balanced  ^ 
Placeinent  Formula  and  the  surveys  for  developing  a 
methodology  to  establish  Performance  Standards  we 
have  concluded  that  an  additional  product  should  be 
devQloped  far  integrating  these  two  martagement  tools 
and  several  others  in  a  unified  system. 

The  cornerstone  for  such  a  system  is  a  method  for 
eitftimating'  ES  placement  potential  at  the  labor  area 
level,  for  setting  output  performance  standards  or 
norms,  for  measuring  output  performance  against  the 
I  standards,  and  for  compiling  a.  summary  performance 
score  similar  to  that  now  computed  via  the  BPV  at  the 
state  level. 

iThe  results  of  such  a  methodology  would  be  used  in  two 
jways.     First,  for  funding  alloca^tion  purposes^  a  state 
composite  score  would  be  calculated  via  a  weighted 
summation  of  labor  area  scores,  and  the  state  allo- 
cation of  funds  would  be  performance-adjusted  based  on 
the  state's  deviation  from  its  own  internal  performance 
norms,  instead  .of  a  national  av,erage.     Second,  the 
methodology  would  identify  poor  performing  areas  within 
a  state  that  need  special  attention. 

'a  number  of  diagnostic  tools  cu^rrently  under  develop- 
ment and  testing  could  be  utilized  to  identify  possible 
cause^^  of  po6r  performance  in  the  labor  area.  .The 
handbook  for  location  of  ES  local  offices  could  help  . 
to  assess  appropriateness  of  current  locations  and 

the  need  to  closer  move  or  open  offices.     The  Handbook 
for  Analyzing  Local  ES  Performance,  developed  under 
this  contract,  provides  tools  for  analyzing  local  office 
resource  utilization,  service  ratios  and  key  quality 
factors,  ^nd  the  Methodology  Giiide  for  Establishing  In^ut 
and  Output  Standards  may  lead  to -specif ic  numeric -stanaard^ 
for  utilization  of  inpu€  resources.     The  Management  Audit 
Survey  developed    by  IBRIC  could  be  used  to  identify  specif i 
weaknesses  in  management  practices. 

Each  of  these  tools  should  be  integrated  intp  .the  existing 

tools  to  identify  potential  causes  of  poor  performance 
and  to  develop  a  corrective  action  plan,  through  intelligent 
use  of  analysis  resulti^  in  ^light  of  the  real  constraitits 
and  needs  of  the  specific  labor  area. 


At  this  level  of  organization,  manacfement  is  often 
carried  out  by  a  single  individual  who  is  required^ to 
balance  the  needs  of  several  programs  and  systems  which 
are  separately  administered  at  the  state  and  natic^nal 
level.     Conflicts  between  separate  systems  and  programs 
can  create  severe  problems  for  such  local  managers. 
When  progr-ams  and  systems  have  been  integrated,  thereby, 
preventing  the  ES  from  being  in  conflict  with  itself, 
these  local  managers  work  .mo s^:  efficiently.  This 
requirement  is  particularly  important  in  the  design 
of  management  systems  for  raising  efficiency.  Only 
an  integrated  non-conflict  management  system  can  combine 
the  incentives  for  producing  placements,  expressed  by 
the  Balanced  Placement  Formula,  with  the  diagnostic  and 
prescriptive  features  of  the  Performance  Standards 
Survey  Methodology,      the  Management  Audit  System,  the 
Self  Appraisal  System,  and  POSARS.. 
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In  the  integrated  iranagement  system    we  are  envisioning 
here,  these  currently  separate  sygjtems  will  be  organized 
into  a  unified  package  of  tools  focused  upon  the 
problems  and  operations  of  the  local  manager.  Infor- 
mation, derived  from  ESARS  and  Cost  Accounting,  will  be 
fed  back  to  the  local  manager  to  be  used  to  diagnose 
performance.     Based  upon  a  "typology";  of  the  labor  area 
in  combination  vith  an  estimating  formula  a  "potential  , 
for  placement"  that  applies  to  the  local  community  wijLi;^'  > 
be  established.,    This  potential  sets  goals  for  tfys 
labor  area  and  estabj^lshes  a  BPF  that  can  be  applaed 
at  that\ local  level.     The  BPF  score  that  reflects  the 
local  operation  indicates  whether  improvements  itiay  i-be 
possible  upon  deeper  analysis.     The  Performance  \^ 
Standards  purviEly  ^nd  the  Management  Audit  System  afie  ''  ' 
management  tools  that  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  analyzing 
such  local  ES  operations  with  an  aim  to  improving^per- 
fonnance.\    For  example,  the  Handbook  for  Analyzing  Local 
ES  Performance  describes  model  operations  of  the  place- 
ment  system  which  permit  comparisons  with  actual  ol^era- 
tions.     By  using  this  comparisons^  local  managers  c 
point  the  ^components   of  the  placement  process  th 
be  improved^  or  modified. 


pin- 
could 


Assessing  0 


j^tput 


Performance 


In  the  integrated  management  system  the  assessment^  of 
output  performance  will  be  made  by  comparing  actual 
performance  against  4  potential  for  placement  developed 
through  an  examination  jof  the  external  factors  in  the 
local  labor  a^ea.     In  Volume  3   (Methodoloay  Guide) 


concept,  the  labor  alroa  can     b^  typed  on  the  basis  of 
a  few  significant  extei^nal  variables  such  as  the  total 
employment,  and  chen  its  potential  for  pTacement 
estimated  by  a  formula  which  accounts  for  additional 
external  variables.     The  formula  will  ^e  developed  in^ 
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the  next  majpr  phase  of  the  development  of  ES  performance 
standards  when  data  on  many  labor  areas  will  be  analyzed, 
result  of  that  development  will  be  an  estimating  formula 
which  yields  a  value  for  placements  that  an  "average" 
labor  area  of  each  type  would  have,  given  the  external, 
factors  that  actually  exist  in  any  specific  labor 
area.     Actual  placements  achieved  by  the  ES  in  the 
specific  area  can  then  be  compared  to  this  "potential" 
to  give  a  iocal  score  (just  as  the  BPF  provides  a 
State  score) V    This  local  "BPF  score"  will  indicate  . 
whether  improvements  may  be  possible  upon  deeper  analy- 
sis.    If  such  improvetnents  seem  possible^  the  deeper 
analysis  will  utilize  tools  such  as  the  Handbook  for> 
Analyzing  Local  ES  Performance,      the  survey  techniques 
and  Analysis  developei;!  in  this  project. 

Assessing  Input  Performance 

Diagnosiag  the  cause  for  discrepancy  between  actual 
and  potential  ES  performance,  the  next  step  in  this 
process,   requiifes  an  assessment  of  input  performance. 
When  the  integrated  management  system  has  been  fully 
develoi^ed^  a  nunfber  of  alternative  tools  for  making  the 
diagnosis  will  be  available.     We  view  the  Ham:.;ook  for  . 
Analyzing  Local  ES  Performance,  developed  by  this 
-P?5^jcct,   as  the  most  important  alternat^ive.     It  will 
pr,<^vide  measures  on  three  scalds: 

a.  Resource  allocation  and  efficiency. 

b.  Service  percentages  reflecting  the  extent  of  each 
placement  component  in  the  total  service  delivered 
by  the  ES. 

c.  A  check  on  the  key  quality  factors  reflecting  the 
conformance  between  the  actual  practices  compared 
to  the  generally  accepted  way  to  carry  out  the 
placement  process. 

On  each  scale  the  actual  performance  will  be  compared 
to  model  measures  for  offices  of  the  same  type .     D i f f er ^- 
ences;~B§tween  these  'two  (actual  vs.  model)  will  be 
examined  to.  account  for  differences  between  potential 
and  actual  output  performance.     The  validity  of  the 
miki^l  win  be  based  upon  th^  large  Survey  planned  for 
the'  next  step  (the  establishment  of  input  standards). 
High-performing  labor  areas  are  expected/  in  that'sur- 

thereby  provide  the  models  for  the  Standards.  The 
examples  in  the  next  section  illustrate  the  concept  of 
this  analysis.     Two  offices  in  our  survey  are  compared 
instead  of  an  actual  office  and  a  model.    (Models  cannot 
be  developed  until  the  large  survey  has  been  completed . ) 
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Planning  for  Improvement 

 ^ —  '  " — ^i: 

To  illustrate  the  form  in  which  the  data  can  be  analyzed 
and  some  potential  uses  of  the  data.  Table  1  on  the 
following  page  shows  the  results  of  applying  the  method*- 
ology  to  two  local  offices.     Part  A  of  the  Table  shows  the 
percent  of  resources  a!l|located  to  each  category  in  the^ 
placement  process.    The^^ategoriesl  were  defined  by  the 
process  described  abo^f^nMnd  can  be  related  directly -to 
codes  used  in  the  official  time*distribution  system. 
(The^^lphabetic  codes  were  developed  and  used  in  the  data 
collection  at  the  local  office  level  to  avoid  confusion 
between  time  recording  on  the  survey  time  ladders  and  time 
coding  on  the  time  distribution  sheets.) 

The  local  office  manager  has  planning  and  budgeting  stan- 
dards of  comparison  for  resource  utilization  Aid  service 
ratios  from  the  Plan  of  Service  System  and  has  data  on 
performance  per  unit  6f  resources  from  POSARS .  Comparing 
the  results  of  the  survey  with  the  data  from  official 
sources,  the  manager  can  compare  his.  actual  resource  util- 
ization and  intermediate  outputs  with  his  plan,  and  can 
validate  the  official  figures.     He  can  also  review  the 
data  on  key  quality  factors  for  each  activity  against  avail- 
able  (published  or  personal)  standards  of  performance  and 
identify  stai^f  training  needs  in  the  state-of-the-art. 

The  area  manager  or  field  supervisor,,  given  data  from 
several  local  offices,  can  compare  input  resource  util- 
ization with  intermediate  and  final  outputs  to  identify 
potential  areas  for  correction.     In  the  examples,  LO  2 
has  a  mudlv  lower  number  of  monthly  placements  per  equiv- 
alent staff  position  ^than  does  LO  1;     LO  1  devote% '*'*^ 
relatively  more  resources  to  employer  service  and ^ to  file 
search  and  call-in,  and  less  to  application-taking  and 
counseling.     It  has  higher  service  ratios,  for ' referral 
interviewing,  and  a  better  rating  on  employer  service 
quality  factors.    A  field  supervisor  could  use  such 
comparative  data,  even  in  the  absence  of  validated  stan- 
dards, to  examine  the  causes  of  such  dif f erenceis ,  including 

the_.ef^feje^ta^i:?jf-eicJt^  factors,  etc.,  and -±q^  

develop  a  plan  for  improving  p»erformance  in*  the  second 
local  office. 

This  example  illustrates  the  potential  for  applying  such 
methods  in  the  diagnostic  process  even  on  an  interim 
basis.     It  also  illustrates  the  potential  pitfalls  of 

can  be  developed  in  accordance  with  the  methodology  and 
plans  which  will  be  a  part  of  the  end  product  of  this 


Table  1,     Example        Data  Compilation  front  On-Site  Survey 
of  2  Local  Offices 


A.     %  Resource  Allocation- for  Placement  Process  Component 
Activities 

V  LOI-l   (%)  ^   L0#-2  (!) 

AT      APPLICATION  RAKING  '                     8.1  14  5 

CS       COKMUMITY  SERVICE  TTO  "5TT  •  • 

CO      COUNSELING  2.1  11.0  ' 

ES       EMPLOYER  SERVICE  6^1  2.2 

FC       FILE  SEARCH/CALL- IN  ^'               TTT  TTS" 

■  JD       JOB  DEVELOPMENT  777  TTT 

..J^iK^IS     JOB  INFORMATION  SERVICE  1.5  2.1 

30      JOp  ORDER  TAKING             ^  1.9  2*7 

RECEPTION  .4.5  6.*  6 

RC      ,RE|'Eil'RAL  ..OONTROL  4.3  0.3 

,.  RI      il^E^lrfolii  ^J^TteRVIEWING  9.8  11.3 

TE      TESTING'   .   '  2.5     •  0.1 

VE      VERIFICATIQJjI/VALIDATION  2.0  1.3. 

Non-Placement  Subtotal  43.2  41.7 

•      -XC      CETA  0.0  1.6 

*XE      EFS  STUDY  0.5  1.0 

*XF      CLERICAL  11.2  8.9 

*XI       SICK  4.4  2.4 

*XJ       JOB  CORPS,   FOOD  STAMP,   UI,   ETC.        1.0  2.7 

*XM      MEETING,   TRAINING  6.6  0.4 

*XS       SUPER.,   MANAGEMENT,   ETC.  6.5  4.4 

*xv     Vacation!  annual  leave  5.8  5.0 

*XX       PERSQMAlI  coffee vBREAK,  all  else     7.2  11.8 


vBRI 


B.     Selected  Service  Ratios  (p'ercent  of  Traffic) 

Application  Taking  44.0%  46.9% 

Referral  Interviews  60.5%  51.9% 


C.     Selected  Quality  Factors; 


%  Responding  Employers  Answering  "YES"  ' 

Does  an  ES  representative  contact  you  - 

regularly?  75%  434 

does  he/she  appear  to  be  knowledgeable 

of  the  current  labor  market?  93%  50% 


D.     Monthly  Placcmonts  per  Equivalent 

Poi5ition  45.8%-  ?8.6% 


project,  but  ^uch  standards  can  never  be  used  in  a 
rate  cookJ?ook  mourner  to  prescribe  changes  in  the 
organization  or  functioning  of  the  ES.    The  need  for 
such  changes  must  always  be  identified  on  the  basis 
of  sub-?tandard  output  performance,  and  corrective 
plans  must  always  take  into  account  ^|fe  specific 
realities  and  constraints  of  the  indiV^fedual  labor' 
area . 
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^  Flt^DTNns  FPOM  PFFF^.'^rv   tMTO  THE  PArnNCFn  PI,ACEMFNT  FOR,M.ULA 

AND  IMP;,I CATIONS  FOR  OUTPUT  STANDARDS  FOR  " 
THE  UNITED  STATES  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE 

A.  Introduction 

The  br^ad  objectives  of  the  Fmployment  Service  are:     (1)  to 
provide  service  necessary  to  assist  job  seekers  to  obtain 
suitable  employment,   (2)  to  prjDvide  service  to  employers 
necessary  to  aid  them  to  obtain  qualified  workers,   (3)  to 
pxrpyide  technical  Services  to  employers  to  facilitate  their 
hiring  and  use  of  veterans,  disadvantaged,  and  other  workers, 
and  (4)  to  provide  occupational  and  labor  market  information 
to  job  seekers  and  employers  and  to  employer,  labor,  educa- 
tional, manpower  planning  and  other  organizations  and  agencies  . 
in  th^  community  in  need  of  such  information. 

.     BPF  Handbook  for  FY  1975,  p.  1.  * 

ThG??o  broad  Ob jectivos  have  existed  throughout  most  of  the 
history  of  th6  Employment  Sei4/ice  (ES)  .     The  Balanced  Place- 
ment (BPF)   is  a  perfornance-b^sed  budbetting  approach  that 
attempts  to  allocate  funds  to  state  ES  agencies  in  an 
\.  equitable  manner,  based  on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  their 

actual  performance  with  respect  to  the  objectives.,  Tirst 
introduced  in  a  United  v;ay  late  in  FY  19  73,  the  BPf;  was 
expanded  and  used  as  the  basic  method  for  allocating  TiMe  III^ 
ES  grants  funds  to  the  states  in  FY  1975  and,  with  research- 
based  revisions,   it  is  being  i#sed  in  FY  1976.  x:< 

Although  the  concept  of  performance-based    budgeting  is 
generally  accepted  throughout  the  ES  system,  the  application 
^  of  the  BPF  in  FY  1975  caused  concern  among  the  states, 

particularly  those  who  lost  funds,  about  the  soundness  and 
equity  of ^ the  BPF.     The  concerns  vere  of  three  types.  ^First, 
do  the  performance  measures  in  the  BPF  adequately  measure  ES 
performance  in ''relation  to  the  broad  objectives,  and  does 
the  formula  contain  incentives  to  improve  thie  quantity  and 
^quality  of  performance?    Second,  can  the  formula  be  manipulated 
by  individual  states  to  their  advantage  without  improving  the 
.   b.^sic  quality  or  quantity  of  performance?     Third,   is  the  *  , 

formula  inequitable  in  the^  sense  of  rewarding  or  penalizing 
3 ta LCifA^'iiose  per ioim^ance  is  high  or  low  as  a,-  result  of  external 
c-^-c-'c  ^?ct-rr  thit^'make  it  easier  to  provide  services  in 
-    some  states  and  harder  in  others,  but  over  which  the  ES  has-  ^ 

*  • 

To  help  answer  these  questions  and  to  assist  in  refining  and 
improving  the  BPF  for  FY  1976,  research  was  undertaken  in 
.  the  fall  x>£  1974  to  examine  the  internal  structure  of  the 
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foi#iula  and  the  relationshin  of  exteMval  economic  conditions 
to  ES  performance,     A  data  base  was  cj;i^ated,  multi-variate"^' 
analyses  of  the  internal  and  exte^rnai  factors  H<a^e  performed, 

CP.:!  n  rirulsiiti'cn  rc."':l  rcr 'jtructcd.     Because  the-  rcsc^.rc'  ' 

was  decision-driven,  written  and  Qlral  reports^  were  prepared 
for  specific  purposes  in  support  of  the  revisions  being  made  ♦ 
to  the  BPF  for  FY  , 1976/  '  ^ 

Significant  oral  presefttations  were  conducted  as  follows: 

1.  Presentation  to  the  Meeting  on  Improvements  in  ^jthe 
Balanced  Placement  Formula,  October  23,  1974.  /  \ 

\  ■'    ■  . 

2.  Presentations  to  ASPER,  Novefmber  6  and  December  6,  1974. 

:  .3,     Presentation  to  the  MA  Executive  Staff  Meeting, 
Boston,  Mass.,  December  12,  1974. 

4,     Presentation  to  MA  Executive  Stfifff,  Jaiiuary  . 21,  1975, 

Findings  were  presented  ix\  writing  as  follows: 

1.  Written  Presentation  to  Meeting  on  Impro^/ements 
in  the  ^PF,  October  23,  1974.  . 

2.  \. Interim  Report  of  Findings  and  Recommendations, 

November  25,  1974.    ,  .    *  . 

♦ 

3.  Memorandum  on  Representation  of  Women  in  the  FY76  BPF, 
December  5,  1974. 

4.  Memorandum  on  Contingency  Plans  for  Allocating 
Riesources,  Januar^(^6,  1975. 

5.  Memorandum  on  the  Erfects  of  Unemployment  on  ES 
•  Placement  Performance:     Policy  Implicaticuis , 

January  10,  1974.  •  * 

In  addition^  very  substantial  time  and  ef^fort  was  devoted  -/ 
to  supporting  the  finalization  of  the  BPF  tt^x  Fy76**'and  to 
preparing  the  actual  calculations ^for  each  state*      At  the     ^ ^ a, 
request  of  the  ES,  we  agreed  to  use  the  data  processing  fa- 
cilities originally  constructed  for  the  anarlysis  of  the  BPF 
to  support  actual  final  calculatiorra  and  printing  of  the  ^ 
funding  allocations  to  the  states.     Although  this  was  expected 
to  Lc  an  inexpensive  by-product  of  the  research  process  at  the 
time  the  agreement  was  made,  in  actual  practice  the  decision 

t£e  bPl^^  research  ettort  during  the  months  of  January  and  February 


^any  trial  BPF  rtins  were  needed:     each 'included  compile 
set  of  si:<  Dages  of  worlcsheets  for  each  state,  'showing  per- : 
formance  data  for  both  FY74  and  FYTS;  the  coi{?)utation  of 
performance  ratipW-^ompared  to  the  natiortal  averages,  an&-  ; 
the  total  summary  performance  score;  plus  a  seventh  page       "*  . 
applying  the  performance  adjustment,  the  unemployment  • 
adjustment,  and  the  national  budget  cut  to  arrive  at  a  new 
total  of  dollars  and  man-years  to  be  allocated  to  each  state.  :  , 
In  addition,  a  one-page  summary  shee,t,  was  prepared,  showing 
FY75  man-years  and  FY76  man-years  and  dollars  allocated  to 
each  state.'  - ..  -  ^  .::.<iJ 

For  each  state,  78  performance  .Items  were  cbinbined  ^through       '<  ^ 
approximatfely  240  Waklculatiohs  to  arrive  at  the  toiS;al  adjusted  ; 
performance^scoi:^,' and^6  budget  items  wereV adjusted  through 
13  calculations  to  arrive  at  the  final  allocation.     Each  ! 
complete  run  required  about  13, BOO  calculations  and  the  ; 
prxhting  of  approximately  the  sW  number  of  fifcrures.     It  is     '  ■ 
safe  to  say  that  p-reparatiori  of  bre-BPF  in  time  for  the', 
February  28  distribution  date  would  have  been  imposisible 
without  our  support*  '       •  ^ 

This  Chapter  presents  an  overview  of  the  BPF,  the  significant 
findings  relating  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  EPF,  and 
research  into  the  effects  of  external  factors  on  ES  performance. 
For  the  convenience  of  the  reader  who  is  not  interested  in  a;il 
details.,  many  of  the  tables  and  charts  are  included  in  appendices 
to  this  Voltime,. 


r     ,  The  Bl^P  for^Y75  4hd  for  FY76  consists  essentially  of  a 
■> .  ,  r orio^T':rir;co.  rc\tioF5-  t'hat -az^  .  ccr;bi;ned'  in  a  vreightorl 

>  V     suiiunatiori  to  yield  a  summary  performance  scbre  for  each  state. 
J^4/  x    Worked  out  examples  for  the  two  years  are  included  as  ^ 
Appendix  A  to  this  Chapter.    The  FY75  BPF  had  27  measures 
,\      of  performance  for  each  stat^;  the  FY76  version  has  30  measures. 

V  Each  measure  for  each  state  is  divided  by  the?  nationa^l  average 
for  ttie  measure>  resulting  in  a  credit  index  that  is  equal  to 

i       iOO  for  a  state  whose  performance  is  equal  to  the  average. 
The  cre^Jit  indexes  are  combined  to  yield  a  summarV  score  for 
!  the  state  through  a  weighted  summation  process,  where  the 
weights  ^re  budget  or  policy  weights  whose  sum  is  100  percent. 
;   '    A  detailed  arithmetic  statement  of  the  FY76  BPF  is  contained 
in  Appendix  B.     The.  Exhibit  on  the  following  page  compares 
1.  the  component?  of  the  perf orm^ice  measurement  part  of  the 

,  i  formula  and  shows  the  initia).  biidget  weights  for  the  two 

^  \. fiscal  years. 

The  result  of  th^  calculations  is  a  summary  performance  score- 
A  tliat  is' equal  to  100  percent  for  a  state  whose  overall  per- 
formance x^a^  equal  to  the  national  average ,  with  better- 

V  ./    performing  states  havihg^igiier '  scores  •     In  actual  use  ,  the  \ 
■  :\  fY'15  formula  resulted  in  scores  ranging  from.  75  percent  to  , 

and  the  FY76  formula  yielded  scores  ranging  from 
percent  to  150  percent.  •  ^  — 

:      ■  -  ■ .   ^  ^-  ^  ry  ■■  ■  ■ 

•There  are  three  technical  reasons  for  the  larger  range  in 
the  FY76  formula.     Referring  to  the  Exhibit    the  pie  chart  - 
fbr  Fy75  shows '  25  percent  weight  given  to  employment  assis- 
tance services .     This  was  intended  to  encourage  maintenance 
of  Such  services.     Of  these,  performance  was  measured  only 
/   for  testing  (due  to  lack  of  data  for  the  others).    As  a 
.       ires  20  percent  of  the  weight  was  constant  for  all  states, 

limiiting  the  tange  of  scores.     (This  also-^had  the  effect  of  , 
giving  each  of  the  measured  items  an  effective  weight  that 
was  higher  than  the  apparent  weight  in  the  ratio  100/80  or 
1.25).     In  the  ^Y76  formula,  all  items  were  measured. 

The  second  reason  for  the  larger  range  of  scores  in  the 
FY76  formula  is 'that  several  of  the  performance  measures  were 
:    revised  to  improve, , the vf«>rmula."^  The  , third  reas^^n  is  that 
the  method  for,  adjusting  for  unemployment,  the  only  external 
factor /t;aken  into  accoiint  ia  the  formula,  was  changed.  Both 
*of  thcGc  changes  v:g re  based  in  part  on .  research  results 
presented  Idtter  in  this  Chapter    where  they  will  be  discussed 
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The  summary  score  is  used  to  compute  performance-adjusted 
man-years  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  from  a  starting  point  of 
the  current  f iscaLj^^yesu:  allocations^    To  limit  the  overall 
effect  of  the  BP/ on  ime  statfe  all^lttions,  to  plus  or  minus 
10  percent,  a  rajfige jciesigne^  to  avbid  disruption  due  to  too 
large  an  incre^iTO  di^  decrease  in  funds,  a  compression  factor 
was  appliecT  to  the  resultant  scores,  as  shown  in  the  e'x€unple^ 
in  Appendix  A  (Table  6  for  FY75  and  Table  III  for  FY76)  .  The 
actual  computat;^on  steps  used  in  the  BPF  to  determine  the 
final  allocation  for  each  state  are  ratFier  confusing  and 
tend  to  obscure  the  real  effect  of  the  EPF  on  allocations.  j 
These  steps  show  initial  adjusted  man-years,  adjusted  changes, 
interim  allocations  and  the  final  basic  allocation.  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  form,  the  BPF  ^ummary  sdore  Was  an  effect  only 
on  relative  shai;es  of  ES  tesources.     A  state  ^^hat  hag  10  percent 
of ;>.national  ES  man-year  resources  this  year  and  has  performance 
equal  to  the  national  average,  will  get  10  percent  of  nexb 
year's  man-years  (adjusted  for  unemployment) .    A  state  starting 
with  10  percent  that  has  a  performance  score  of  110  percent 
would  get  11  percent  of  next  year's  resources;     if  its  score 
is  90  percent,  it  will  get  9.1  percent.^    The  arithmetic  state- 
ment of  this  is  in  Appendix  B.  *  , 

The  published  computaticinal  steps  also  obscure  the  effects  of ^ 
national  policy  decisions.     For  FV76;  the  final  published 
Table  III.  C.   8  showed  that  the  amount  of  funds  available  for 
distribution  through  the  BPF^  was  about  20  percent  less  than 
the  amount  needed  to  fund  the  man-years  "needed"  by  the  states. 
Of  the  20  percent,  5  percent  was  due  to  the  method  U9ed  to 
adjust  for  unemployment,  5  percent  was  due  to  changes  in  the 
method  for  funding  labor  market  information  services,  and 
immigration  certifications ,  and  the  remaining  10  perc^snt  was 
due  to  a  reduction  in  the  national  ES  budget.     The  BPP  per- 
formance adjustment  had  no  effect  oh  these  changes ,  but  the 
presentation  of  results  does  not  make  this  clear. 

Analysis  of  Internal  BPF  Perform£mce  Measures  and  Structure 
1.      Purpose  and  Method  - 

The  analysis  of  internal  factors  in  the  BPF  was  originally 
designed  to  answer  four  questions  relevamt  to  improving 
the  BPF  for  FY  1977: 

a.  Of'  the  performance  ratios  in  the  formula,  whiqh  ones 
have  the  greatest  effect  on  the  initial  adjusted 
allocation  of  man-years? 

b,  I'^5r>i  I'^'^T^'^  r^-^non^  to  Hp  du^'^V  cn  o'^  cither  i^Qr-^  v 
in  ti^ie  lormulai  What  are  the  inter-relations  among 
the  items?  ^ 
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c.  Are  there  scale  effects,  such  that  the  absol^fte  or 
relative  size  of  the  numerator  or  the  denominator 
of  the  various  ratios  is  closely  related  to  the 

■    initial  allocation?^  ^ 

d.  How  sensitive  are  the  results  to  the  policy  we|ghts  ^ 

and  buci-jet  v;eights  enployed  in  the  formula? 

To  answer  these  questions  for  the  FYTS  BPF  and  to  test 
alternate,  versions  of  the  FY76  BPF,  a  series  of  statistical 
analyses  was  performed  with  the  state  as  the  unit  of 
observation : 

s,.    Analysis  of  the  simple  correlations  of  each  6f  the 

performance  ratios  with  the  initial  change  in  man-year 
allocation,  and  with  each  of  the  other  performance 
ratios  identified  duplicative  and/or  counter-productive, 
elements  in' the  PY75  BPF  and  indicated  grr^ectionB  for 
chcinges  in  the  BPF  for  FY76. 

b.  Step-wise  multiple  regression  analyses,  with  the  i 
percent  change  in  man-years  as  the  dependent  variab  le 
and  the  performance  ratios  as  the  independent  or 
explanatory  variables  were  used  to  identify: 

(1)  Which  of  the^  performance  ratios,  make  the  greatest 
contribution  in. a  step-wise  analysis; 

(2)  Which  variables  are  significantly  related  to  . 
the  dependent  variable  when  all  variables  are 
included.  . 

c.  A'simulation  model  was  developed  which  has  the 
capability  to  project  the  effects  of  manipulation 

of  performance  measure  data,  the  impact  of  alternate 
specifications  of  performance  measures,  the  effects 
of  different  sets  of  policy  weights,  and  the  conse- 
quences of  different  bud<3et  v;eights.    The, simulation 
model  utilizes  a  series  of  equations  which  correspond 
to  the  computational  methods  embodied  in  the #Y 7 6  .BPF. 

Based  on  the  results  of  the  prior  analysis,  a  series 
of  scenarios  was  formulated  in  close  cooperation  with 
the  Manpower  Administration;  the  actual  state  performance 
data  for  FY7  3  and  for,  FY74  were  processed  through  the 
model;  and  the  resultant  t>rojected' man-year  allocations 
for  each  scenario  have  been  compared  with  the  actual 
ici  r  I  .  .  .   'zo  cvc  .•  f      'iin  .  .....  ..^      ^  .    .  ^ 

changes  in  each  of  the  items. 


2.     An??lvsi*^        thr  TY15  BPF  and  ur^e  of  the  results  in 
the  FY7i6  BPF 


a.     Cc.rrcl;itior.  Analysis 

(1)     Relationships  between  individual 
'  the  sununarv  score 


measures  and 


*  J  v.The  first  step  in  the  statistical  analysis  was  to  ^- 

examine  the  correlations  among  the  factors  in  the  » 
FY75  BPF  on  a  cross-sectional  basis  arpong  th^  52 
#  ^  states  (including  D.C.  and  Puerto  Rico).    The  simple 

correlations  of  each  of  the  27  perforikance  Ratios,  , 
the  unemployment  ratei,  ;!and  the  number  I  of  man-years 
paid  are  presented  in  Table  II-l,     \  j  ' 

It  was  expected  that,  since  each  perfprinar]ice  ratio 
is  arithmetically  related  to  the  percent  change  in' 
f  i  man^years,  all  performance  correlations  wiuld  be  non- 

negative.    As  can  be  seen  in  Table  II-l,  jthis  expecta- 
tion was  not  fulfilled  with  respect- to  the  group  pf 
ratios  undet  the  heading  Percent  of  ]^ndiyiduals  Placejd 
-  by  Type  of  Job.     Only  3  ratios  (Duration | less  than 

4  days,  Skill  Level  VI ,  and  Wage  Rati  under  $1.60) 
^  were  significantly  positively  cbrrelatedi,  and  all  3 

•         ;  had  the  lowest  policy  weight  (1)   ih  rtheir  group.  One 

ratio  (Duration  over  150  days,  policy  wisight  3) 'was 
negatively  correlated.  | 

The  unemployment  rate  was  not  significantly  correlated^ 
The  number  of  manyears  paid  was  negatively  correlated 
with  percent  change  in  man-years,  which  was  expected, 
based  on  reports  that  the  largest  states  faced  the 
worst  in  the  Fy75  EPF  allocation  process.  However, 
results  presented  later  in  this  report  lend  to  dif- 
ferent interpretations  in  relation  to  both  of  these  items 

(2)    Types  pf  Jobs 

Tab^e  II-2  presents  the  correlations  among  the  per- 
formance ratios  for  Types  of  Jobs.     In  the  original 
plan  for  this  analysis  it  waB  expected  that  significant 
positive,  correlations  would  be  found  between,  for 
example,  high-*-wage  levels  and  high-skill  'levels,  and 
between  short-duration  jobs  And  low-^skill  levels.  To 
some  extent,  this  hypothesis  was  confirmed.     The  > 
percent  of  individuals  placed  in, phort-term  jobs  is 

positively  correlated  with  Skill  Levels  V  and  VI; 


er|c  " 


Tabic  II-l    Correlation  of  FY75  DiT  Porforrnance  Pactorn  l' 
with  Initivil  IVjrccnt  Changs.Jji,  Man  Years   (dMY)  «,i 
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Performance  fac tor 


vlnrbvjrlnalc.  Placed,   Perc-nt  of  p)\-m  (TP/pfn) 
riaCui,.onL  vj:anr,actior.c.  Percent  of  Plan  (P/Pln) 
ImUvidualB  PUccd  per  Man-Y..ar   (IP/my)     ■       '  ' 
I'lacemonts  Trancactions  ncr  ^!an-Ycar.  (P/MY) 
Pi^rcent  of  Target  Groups"  Placed: 


Correlation.'  wi  ih  "T^-Jci:: 
Cheuige  irf  Man  Years* 

.447  / 
.518  ' 

.845  r 

.843 


Vetdrans 
Minority 
Poor 

Handicapped 
UI  Claimants 
Youth 


(V/VA<iR)  ? 
(M/MA&H) 
(P/PAtK) 
(H/HA&R) 
(Ui/UIA&R) 
(Y/YA&R) 


Glider  Workers  (0/OAf,R) 
Percent  of  Individuals  Placed  by  Type  of  Job 


Duration 


Skill  Level 


V.'agea 


Less  than  4  day; 
4-150.  dc.y« 
Over  150  odiys 

1 

II 
II I 
IV 
V 
VI 

Under  $1.60 
$1.60-2.43. 
$2.50  and  over 


' Penetration  Rate 
Percent  of  Openingc  Filled 
Individually  Tested   (GATB  and  NATD)   as  a 

Vryco^^t  of  Ind j vidt-aV.'"  Ccunrolod 
Individuals  icr.tcd   (Other)   e.n  a 
I'c.icenl-.  of  Openings  I.;(iceived  " 

Ei'VJ  Man  Years  Paid 


.749 
.64^5 
.580 
.557 
.581 
.483 
.629 


.505 
.119 
-.359 

-.27^! 
-.000 
-.291 
.282 
.198 

,470 

"■4 

".336 
.071 

-.1;84 

.831 
.846 

.522 

.293 
.070 
-.313 
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and  the  percent  placed  in  long-term  jobs  is  neq|tivoly 
correlated  with  percent  {ilaced  in  the  lowest  w^e  jobs. 
The  other  sieinificant  correlations  betwpen  duration  and 
s^ill,  however,  present  a  mixed  picture'. 


Of  most  interest  in  Table  II-2  are  the  correlations 
betv.ccn  r.criEui-es  of  the  same  type.     Among  the  Duration 
measures,  percent  placed  in  jobs  over  150  days  is 
negatively  correlated  with  the  other  two  categories. 
In  particular,  the  correlation  with  percent  placed  in 
jobs  4-150  days  is  -.873,  a  negative  correlation 
implying  a  direct  trade-off  between  the  two 
similarly,  among  the  $1.60  -  2.49  category  and  the  $2.50 
and  over  category.    The  Skill  Level  categories  have  a 
mixture  of  positive  and  negative  inter-correlations.. 

The  reason  for  the  observed  inter-correlations  appear 
to  have  more  to  do  with  the  technical  specification 
of  the  measures  than  with  the  substance  of  the  per- 
formance being  measured.    As  an  example,  in  the 
Duration  measure,  each  category  is  defined  as  appli- 
cants placed  in  that  category  as  a  percent  of  all 
applicaiits  placed.    Therefore,  arithmetically,  if  the 
percfent  in  one  category  increases,  the  percent  in  one 
or  both  of  the  other  two  must  decrease.  Furthermore, 
since  the  policy  weights  give  high.er  rewards  for  • 
increased  percentages  in  the  longer  duration  categories, 
there  is  an  incentive  to  manipulate  the  data  by 
recording  on  the  original  job  order  form,  the  highest 
Duration  code,  and  similarly  for  Skill  Level  and  Wage 
Rate.    Because  there  was  no  item  in  the  FY75  BPF  to 
counterbalance    such  manipulation,  states  may  well 
have  undertaken  it.    Recommendations  to  correct  ^ 
this  problem  are  reflected  in  the  FY76  BPF  analyzed 
in  Section  II-B.  ^ 

(3)    Target  groups  -J 

Finally,  a  set  of _CQrrelations  was  Studied  to  test 
the  hypothesis  that^fefefise  states  who  placed  higher 
relative  emphasis  on  service  to  the  disadvantaged  and 
to  other  special"  target  Jgroups  weije  penalized  by  the 
Fy75  BPF.     Such  a  hypothesis  can  be  derived  from  a 
conceptual  frartiework  which  deals  with  a  given  labor 
area,  at  a  given  point\in  time,  with  relatively  fixed 
resoiarces.     (This  is  equivalent  to  treating  the  ES 
«fi  a  fv'o-nroduct  firm  operating  on  a  Marshallian 

see 'that  such  a'hypothcsis,  even  if  true,  would  not 
necessarily  be  testable  using  aggregate  statewide  data 
reflecting  ES  adjustments  to  changing  policies, 
priorities  and  resources  over  time. 
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From  the  correlations  presented  in  Table  it 
is  clear  that  better  service  to  the  target  groups 
is  positively  correlated  with  the  FY75  BPF  alloca- 
tion.    Treble  IT-3  displays  the  correlations  am.ong 
several  of  these  performance  measures.    The  first ^1 
item,  Individuals  Placed  as  a  Percent  of  Plan  (IP/Pln) 
is  significantly  correlated  only  with  percent  of 
Openings  Filled  (OF/OR).     The  lack  of  a  relationship 
to  other  items  possibly  reflects  the  fact  that  plans 
are  adjusted  quarterly  via  negotiation  between  the 
state  and  the  regional  office  in  response  to.  changing 
conditions  in  the  state.     For  this  reason  and  because 
the  planning  process  as  a  whole  has  imprecision,  it  | 
is  recommended  that  performance  in  relation  to  plan 
be  eliminated  from  the  BPF.   

Of  significant  interest  is  that  ^he  rate  of  Place- 
i^ents  per  man^year  (IP/MY)  is  positively  correlated 
with  the  percent  of  each  target  g^oup  placed  and 
with  penetration  of  the  job  market  (OR/Emp  and  OF/OR) . 
.  In  addition,  the  placement  rate  for  each  target  group 
is  positively  correlated  with  the  rate  for  every  other 
group  anr^  with  nrnetrp.t ron  of  the  job  market.     TheHO ' 
findings  indicate  that  the  better  performance  states  tend 
to  do  a  better  job  according  to  most  measures  of  performanc 

Two  other  items  in  Table  II-3  are  of  interest.  First:, 
^  the  state  unemployment  rate*(U),  which  might  be  expected 
to  be  negatively  related  to  ES  performance,  is  in  fact 
negatively  correlated  only  with  the  placement  rate  for 
handicapped  applicants.     (The  rel^ationship  of  unemploy- 
ment and  other  external  factoids  to  ES  performance/  is 
further  explored  in  Section  C  of  this  Chapter.) 
Second,  size  of  the  ES  agency,  as  measured  by  tnan-years 
(MY),  has  a  significant  negative  correlation  with  only 
3  performance  measures   (IP/MY,  P/PA&R,  and  OR/Emp) , 
although  it  tends  to  be  negatively  related  to  all 
measures^     IX  does-  not  appear  that  size  alone  is  a 
ma joxL  factor  in  ES  performance  or  in  the  FY75  BPF  • 
allo«ition  process.  ' 

b.     Multiple  Regression  Analysis    •  ' 

The  correlation  analysis  presented  thus  does  not 
permit  conclusions  about  the  sensitivity  of  the 
BPF  allocation  process  to  each  of  the  factors  when 
all  factors  arc  taken  into  account  at  the  same  time.  ^ 

V       U  ^  r«     V,  11  rrs       »~i«l4-^»-»lr»     *-/-sr***r»*fr"^'^r>     t'^T'lTv*^^?^     1*5  '"^^ 

appropriate  tool.     A  step-wxsc  analysis  selects  iirsc 
the  factors  having  the  greatest  value  in  explaining 
the  end  result  and  therefore  identifies  the  factors 
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to  which  the  allocation  formula  is  most  sensitive. 
Because  each  factor  in  the  formula  is  arithmetically 
related  to  the  end  result  of  the  formula  through  f 
policy  v.-cic;:-.t3  ar..:  Uu-lg-it  \v'Gights,  one  would  expect, 
the  regression  analysis  to  explain  100  percent  of 
the  variation  in  end  results  (and  in  fact  the  equar- 
tions  should  become  overdetermined)  .    ,  "* 

Appendix  C.l  presents  the  detailed  results  of  the 
analysis.    The  dependent  variable  was ^percent  change 
in  man-years.    The  independent  or  explanatory  variabJres 
include  all  27  FY75  BPF  performance  ijatios,  plus  FY73 
total  man-years  (included  to  test  the  partial  relation- 
ship of  this  item  I  to  the  dependent  variable)'.     Of  all 
27  performance  ratios ,  only  10  were  statistically 
significant  in  th6  analysis.    This  is  due  primarily 
to  the  inter-corrd^lations  among  the  ratios,  especially 
.  those  relating  to  ^y pes  of  Jobs.     FY73  man-years  also 

was  not  significant.  . 

However,  the  singld  most  importimt  factor  both  as 
^  measured  by  size  of  coefficient  and  by  percent  of 

'\  *  variance  explained  is  the  unemployment  rate ^  (This 

result  is  reliable,  because  the  unemployment  rate  is 
-     .  unco'rrelated  witl)  the  performance  measures.)  The 

size  of  the  impact  is  attributable  both  to  the  size 
of  the  adjustment  in  FY75  BPF  Table  3  and  to  the  fact 
that  the  adjustment  applies  uniformly  to  60  percent 
of  the  formula  weight.     (In  fact,  the  adjustment  applies 
to  75  percent  of  the  variable  portion  of  , the  formula.  ' 
Deducting^ the  20  percent  fixed  weights  in  Tf^le  5, 
leaves  80  percent  variable  weights.  eO/SO^.TS.) 
the  unemployment  raite.by  itself  bears  little  .relation- 
ship to  the  individual  ES  performance  ratios,  it  is 
clear  that  the  BPF  allocation  results  are  unduly 
affected  by  the  FY75  method  of  adjustment. 

Additional  analyses  vei;p  performed,  using  policy- 
weighted  performance  ratios ,  cred/t  indexes,  and 
adjusted  budget  weights  as  the  explanatory  variables. 
In  each  case,  the  results  with  respect  to  unemploy- . 
went' were  similar,  although  the  analysis  using 
adjusted  budget  weights  olSviously  showed  all  factors 
as  significant,  due  to  the  arithmetic  relationship  to 
the  dependent  Variable. 

c.    Simulation  ^ 

To  permit  testing  the  effects, of  various  manipulation 
*  scenarios  for  the  PY75  BPF  dnd  to  test  alternate  formu- 

lations of  the  FY76  BPF,,  a  generalized  simulation  model, 
was  created. ;  The  general  formula  for  the  model  is 
similar  to  that  in,  Appendix  B. 


The  simulation  system  relies  upon  a  data  base  of 
ES  pertormance  data  for  each.  For  the  FY75  BPF, 
this  data  base  was  created  directly  frbm  performance 

^q--^— i-r^  cn  ppF  forms.     For  FY76  tent.ir--, 

Fy74  perfori?tance  data  was  extracted  from  ESARS  tapes 
^containing  Py74  reports  from  each  of  the  52  states. 
All  policy^^weights  were  external  parameter's  which  ' 
would  be  mofiified  at  will,.     Policy  weigh^ts  (PW)  are 
integers  which  can  be  aet  at  any  value.     For  example, 
to  exclude  any  particular  performance  ratio  from  a 
particular  test  of  the  formula,  the  PW  can^be  set  to 
zero  and  similarly  for  budget  weights. 

In  preparation  for  the  October  23,  1974,  BPF  Review 
Meeting,  three  simulations  were  performed,  even 
though  none  was  planned  j)rior  to  December  1 ,  according 
to  our  original  project*  Sichedule.     The  restalts  of 
these  simulations  are  summarized  in  ^the  first  three 
tables,  of  Appendix  D,     In  the  f irst  simiilation ,  each 
of  51  states   (excluding  Puerto- Rico)  was  assumed* to 
have  achieved  a  10  percent  increase  in  productivity 
for  placement  transactions,  with;  all  pther  performance 
relationships   (ratio  of  transactions  to  individuals 
placeii,  placement  rate  of  target  groups,  etc.)  held 
constant.     •  ^   ■  • 

Overall,  7  states,  including  4  of  the  8  lowest  per- 
forming and  3  of  the  5  highest,  would  have  experienced 
no  significant  improvements  in  man-year  allocations  had 
they  had  10  percent  higher  productivity,  ^^ptates" 
would  have  improved  by  an  average  gain  of  ^^pproxima^tely 
10  percent  and  the  remaining • 40  states  would  have 
improved  by  an  average  of  about  S  percent. 

Next,  it  was  assumed  that  each^tate  would  manipulate 
datn  on  Types  of  Jobs  such  that  10  percent  of  place- 
ments would  be  reported  in  the  next  higher  category 
for  each  of  the  items  in  FY75  BPF  Table  2B^  Only 
2  stat^s^^ould  have  benefited  more  tnan  5  percent 
.from  the  manipulation.  •  ^ 

Ii;!  the  third  simulation  it  was  assumed  that  the  un- 
employment rate; adjustment  was  eliminated  from  the 
FY75  BPF.     If  this  were  done,  11  states  would  have 
gained  cit  least  5  percent  in  man-year  allocation, 
10  states  would  havo  lost  5  percent  and  30  states 
would  have  stayed  the  same.     The  distribution  change 
^^^^^^1,.  ♦.p.-^.v,  ^,,4-   i-^^   irar^—A  rff  - -^r*"^*'^'^  "  *■ 

rate  adjustment  affected  the  low-performing  states  and 
the  high-performing  states  equally,  although  not 
njecessarily  equitably.  -  .  ' 


/A 


d.     Summary  ^  .  ^ 

Simulations  of  the  FY75  EPF  were  limited  to  the  thfe^e 
described  herein,  becau&e  ES  national,  regional  and 
state  leconunendations,  an^J  the  results. of  the  analysis 
reported  herein  all^pciltited  toward  significant  revisions  ^ 
ir\  the  BPF  for 'FY70^hich ,  while  retaining  most  of 't^e 
basic  concepts  of  the  FY75  EPF,  would  improve  tl^e 
formula,  increase  incentives  to  improve  ES  perfonnance,' 
and  reduce  the  potential  for  manipulation,    Jirlefly,  ^  ^^ 
the  combined  reccmme.ndationa  included  elimination  of  ^^^i  ^ 
planned  performance,  addition  of  measures  of  penetra- 
tion of  the  potential  applicant  market,  revision  of 
the  specification  of  measures  o^  types  of  jobs,  ^ 
replacement  of  the  counseJ.ihg  and  testing  iten)S,  and-^  r  1^ 

elimination  of  fixed  items.  h--  ^ 

'  1^ 

Analysis  of  the  QPF  for  FY76  '  ,  / 

a.  Introduction 

'  As  indicated  in  the  pxrfeceding  Section,  a  number  of 
changes  were  recommended  for  incorporation  into  the 
FY76  BPF,  ba^ed  on  research  and  upon  the  actual  •       ^  ) 
Experience  in  using  the  FY75  EPF,     To  test  the 
effects  of  these  changes,  the  general  sim^llation 
model  was  used  to  test  sfl^ral  versions:  a 
Replication  of  the  FY75  ipF  using  new  (FY74)  performance 
data;  and  alternate  BPF%  reflecting  new  specifications 
of  performance  ratios. 

^    The  principal  differences,  between  the  FY75  tfPP  aAd 
the  alternatives  tested  were  as  follows,*  with  ^ 
reference  to  FY76  BPF  Table  numbers  (see  Appendix  A) : 
.  »  <>'  \  ^ 

(1)     The  measure  of  penetration  of  the  Job  Market 
I  (Ida.)   includes  all  Tionagricultural  employirtent , 

because  the  ES  natTShally  is  plaping  individuals 
irt  construfction  J>nd^  government  In  approximately 
the  same  percentages  as  employment  in  those 
industries  is  of  total  U.S.  employment.  In 
addition,  agricultural  employment  was  included. 

■    ■  ^  V 

'(2)     Item  IBl.  was  added  to  measure  effectiveness  in 
serving  the  ES  clilint  potentiail.    The  measure 
is  new  applicants  and  renewals  as  a  percent 
of  total  unemployment. 
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(3)  Item  iiAl,  Placement  Rate  of  Target  Groups  Kas-been  ^ 
expanded  to  include  woraen;  and  mxgrants  as  tardet 
groups.  . 

fi:ojnen  were  included  because  natiorial  data  show 
that  the  placement  rate  of  women  is  lower  than  . 
.  men,  total  ar>d  in  the  minority  and  poor  target, 
groups;  that  woinen  are  tmder-represented.  among 
-    ti)e  other  target  groups ,  especially  veterans; 
and  that  women  are  more  likely  to  be  placed  in 
jobs  with  lo\>r  wage  rat<WB-,    .  ^ 

.      Migrants  were  included  in  response  t6 '^ecent.  ^ 
Cou^t  decisions  and  MA  policy  responses,  althoiMh 
data  were  available  only  for  the  period  7/1/74  €o 
12/31/74.  ^ 

(4)  Iteiti  IIIB.  measures  oper^ings  filled  in  each  Category 
as  a  percent  of  openings  received  in  that  category/ 

;and  .replaces  percent  of  applicants  placed, 

■  •  •  "  "        ■  ■■ .  ^  ■  ■     ^"  ,  "    ■        '  /■~>^ 

(5)  Jtem  IIA2,  measures  effectiveness        ^)lacing  counseled 
applicants  and  replaces  the  testing  items. 

(6)  No  hpld  harmie^s^^ov^^ions  or  adjustments  for  ^ 
,  A  external  factors  were 'includedy  pending  further 

■budget  information  and  completion  ^es^arch  into 
Jexternal  factors.  -  / 

Comparison  o^  results  from  Fy76  alternates  wi^^ 
FY>r  replication  ^  ' 

Appe\dix  Table  D.4  presents  detailed  g^ate-by-state  % 
results  of  the  simulatiohs ^^orjdfiifdparison ,  actual 
results  from  the  FY75  BPF  are  aRol^re  sen  ted;  ^  Appendix 
Table?  D.  5- through  D.  9  summarize  the  results  obtained 
by  comparing  the  percent  qhange  in  man-years  for  FY^S 
wi±h  the  percent  change  t hit  would  result  from  each  of 
the  four  simulations  for  Fy76. 

■  '  ■    \    ■  . 

In  general,  states  that  did  well  under  IJie  FY75  BPF 

<rould  also  do  well  under  ^ach  of  the  ^tergtedu^^t Iter nate  , 

versions,  and  vice  versa /^although  the  dispersion  of  / 

change  was  greater  for  the  3  alternate  formulas.  An 

initial  examination  was  conducted  which  focused  on 

states  experiencing  extreine  changes  from  FY75  as^  ^ 

compared  with  the  simulatiorv.  ^ 


In  the  first  cAse,  oije  state  (Washington)  which  had 
less  than  5  |>ercent  gain  in  FY75  had  an  indicated 
increase  of  over  25  percent  in  t:he  FYTS  Replication, 
and  had  even  greater  gairvs  in  each  of^the  alternatives 
because  t^ie  state  reported  much  higher  performance  in 
Fy74  than  itvhad  in  FY73,     It  increased  the  total 
number  of  individuals  plated  (as  opposed  to  a  general 
docicz^T.r)  ,  placements  per  man-year,  its  placement  rate 
for  each  target  group>  , anrd  its  penetration  rate.  At 
the  same  time,  the  ratio' of  placement  transactions  to 
individuaife  placed  drOR|)^  froiu  2.36  to  i,44.  These 
gains,  were  all  'greatej;  than,  the' national  average,  and 
cause  the  high  results  on  all  simulations. 

In  the  second  cal&e,  a  state  (Michigan)  which  had  a 
islight  loss  in  FY75  (-3.68  percent)  wtould  experience 
a  loss  of  more,  than  28  percent  according  to  each  of 
the  alternate  forxtjiilas  and  an  11  perqent  loss  on  the 
Rqplication.     Michigan  ancreased  its  productivity,  ^ 
both  absolutely  and  relative,  to  the  national  average , 
but  its  combined  placemient^  rate  for  tar'^e^  groups  fell 
absolutely   (and  from  69  percent  to  56*8  percent 
relative  to  the  national  average,  whic?h  increased.) 

Penetration  of  the , employment  market  also  dropped 
slightly.     The  larger  loss  for  Michigan  under  the 
three  al^uaxnates /  as  compared  with  the  Fy75  Replica- 
tion ^^riyes'^'from  3  addl|:ional  factors:^  ^ 

(1)  *   Michigan's  penetration,  of  the  applicant  potential 

(defined  as  new  applicants  and  renewals  as  a 
percent  of  unemployment)  wa;fe  58 . 6  percent  of  the 
national  average,  and*  pejfoent  placed  was  92.5 
percent  of  the  average.     This  may  be  due<  in  part 
to  factors  in  the  auto  industry #  because  47.36 
percent  of  applicants  were  UI  claimants  (the 
group  with  the  lowest  national  placement  rate), 
compared  with  32.83  percent  nationally. 

(2)  Michigan  received  a  2  percent  increase  in  man- 
years  as  a  result  of  the  unemployment  adjustment 
in  the  Fy75  Replication,  omitted  from  the 
alternates, 

■i.-  ■     *        .     «    ■  . 

(3)  Michigan  did  better  thah  the  national  average  on 

,   Types  of  Jobs  under  the  FY75  Replication ,  but  did 
worse  under  the  Alternates.     The  .comparison  data 
presented  in  Appendix  Table D.  10  is  illustrative  of 

trative:  purposes,  data  is  also  presented  for 
Oklahoma.     (In  both  cases,  the  data  for  alternative 
•  A  exclude  agricultural  jobs.) 
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Under  the,,  FY75  Pseplication ,  Michigan  exceeded  . 
the  national  weighted  average  percent  distribu- 
tion  of  individuals  placed  by  type  of  rjob,  for  all 
th^ee  ccrr.ponents  of  the  tforn-oXa-,  v.-hereas  OklSihoira 
was  lower  than  the  national  average.  Comparing 
the  two  states,  Michigan  had  9.8  percent  of  ^ 
apolicants  placed  in  jobs  of  less  than  4  days 
duration,  compared  with  18.5  percent  for  Oklahoma; 
it  had  58.0  percent  placed  in  jobs  paying  more 
than  $2.50,  compared  with  28 percent  for 
Oklahoma.  . 

Under  the  Fy76  Alternate  A,  Mich^igan  was  lower 
"than  the  national  average  weighted  percent  of 
openings  filled  by  duration  and  skill  level, 
but  was  higher  for  openings  filled  by  wage  rate.  • 
Oklahoma  filled  a  higher  percent  of  jobs  than 
the  national  average  in  every  category,  and  shows 
a  sxabstahtial  gain  as  a  result. 

The  two;  different  specifications  of  these  measures 
are  both  intended^ to  provide  ah  incentive  to 
states  to  place  applicants  in  the  highest  quality 
job  consistent  with  their  skills,  abilities,  etc. 
FY75  BPF  Table  2B  provides  this  incentive ,  but 
it  may  penalize  those  states  having  relatively 
fewer  long-term,  higher- paying  jobs.    The  Fy76  . 
BPF  provides  an  incentive  to  states  to  fill  all 
openings  received,  and  the  policy  weights  provide' 
an  incentive  to  fill  higher- quality  jobs..  It 

-  will  be  noted  that  the  national  averages  for 
percent  of  jobs  filled  for  Duration  under  4  days 
and  for  Skill  Level  II   (Clerical,  Sales  and  ,^ 
/        Seirvice)  are  nearly  100  percent,  indicating  that 

,  perhaps  thete  should  be  no  weight  given  in  the 
formula.  '  . 

Seri#itivity  Analysis  of  the  FY76  BPF 

To  tese  the  sensitivity  of  the  three  FY76  Alternates, 
the  correlation  and  regression  analysis  techniques 
applied  to  the  Fy75  BPF  were'  i*epeated.     The  correlation 
einalysis  results  can  be  summariied  very  con<5>scly.  All 
performance  ratios  except  individuals  counseled  as  a 
"percent  af  new  applicants  and  renewals  were  positively 
correlated  with  the  percent  change  in  man-years  in  all 
alternates,  even  when  budget  weights  for  the  items 

rr-;.:,^  ,.-,..,■]  1.,-. --.••rp  no .  "^rrf '^T"p.''.r 

iatios\were  negatively ^inter-correiated,  and  wo.^ 
positively  inter-correlated.     The  tables  of  correlations 
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between  FY74  and  FY75  performance  measures  and  the 
percent  change  in  man-years  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table.     Similarly,  the  regression  analysis 
results  can  be  quickly  summarized.    Beicause  the 
variation  in  percent  change  in^an-years  was  a  direct 
arithmetic  function  of  the  performance  ratios  0  with  * 
no  independent  variation  introduced  by  external  factors 
such  as  the  unemployment  rate,  the  equation  became  over- 
determined  when  rtjie  last  variable  is  included  and  there 
was  no  residual  vciriation.    The  Coefficients  of  all  - 
ratios  are  positive  and  statistically  significant. 
In  the  actual  FY76  BPF,  there  was  some  residual  varia- 
tion, due  to  the  unemployment  adjustment ,  as  shown 
in  Appendix  C.l  and  . 


Correlation  of  FY74  and  PY75  Performance  Data  with 
FY76  BPF  Percent  Change  in  Man-Years  (dMY) 


Performance  Factor 


Correlation  with  Percent 


Individuals  Placed  per  Man  Year  (IP/MY) 
Placement  Transactions  per  Man  Year  (P/MY)" 
Applicants  Served  (A&R/UNEMP) 
Placement  Rat6(IP/Afi,R) 

Non-Agricultural  Penetration  (OR/Non-Ag  EMpy 
NOn-Agri cultural  Fill  Rate  (OF/OR  Non-Ag) 
Agricultural  Fill  Rate   (OF/OR  Ag)  v 
Percent  of  Target  Groups  Placed:  . 


Veterans 
Minority 
Poor 

UI  Claimants 

Migrants 

Women 

Handicapped 
Older  Workers 
Youth 


(VAA4R) 

(M/I4AiiR) 

(P/PA&R) 

(UI/UIA&R) 

(MG/MGA&R) 

(W/WA&R) 

(H/HA&R) 

(P/OA&R) 

(Y/YA&R) 


Individuals  Counseled  (IC/A&R) 
Individuals  Placed  After 

.  Counseling  (IPC/IC) 
Percent  of  Individuals  Placed  by  Type  of  Job: 

Duration:    iess  than  4  days  i  » 

^^^4-  150  days  ■ 
Over  150  days 

Wages:      '    Under  $2.50 
.  $2.50-$3.49 
$3.50  and  Over 

Skill  Level:  I 
II 

in 

IV 
V 

VI.  .  1 

•Corpelation  coefficient  must  exceed  .300  to  be  statistically 
significant  at  the  .05  level 


FY74 

FY75 

.837 

.898 

•  866 

.851 

.533 

.517 

•  816 

.800 

.732 

.769 

ic  <7  O 

.401 

-.007 

.766 

.803 

.594 

.731 

.680 

.558 

.653 

.478 

NA 

.193 

*v  c  n 

,  .759 

.721 

.  734 

.796 

.817 

.779 

.606 

.622 

-.055 

.146 

.519 

.445 

.274 

/ 

.186 

.643 

'  .427 

.760 

.617 

.686 

.453 

.724 

.  590 

.488 

.672 

.354 

.383 

.765 

.624 

.747 

.516 

.677 

.649 

.536 

.  261 

-.4  35  . 

.^9j 
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Remaining  problems  in  the  internal  structure  of  the  BPF 

In  the  process  of  dieveloping  the  Balanced  Placement 
Poirmula  and  revising  it  for  use  in  FY76 ,  considerable 
time  and  attention  was  paid  to  including  all  quantita- 
tive and  qualitative  measures  of  ES  performance ,  to 
reflecting  the  many  legal  'and  judicial  mandates  for 
services  to  special  groups,  and  to  providing  incentives 
for  state  agencies  to  improve  both  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  service. ^  The  incentives  are  reflected  in 
the  policy  v/eights  and  budget  weights  assigned  to  each 
of  the  performance  ratios.    Although  the  BPF  weights 
give  a  surf^ic^  indication  of  incentives,  they  do  not  take 
into  account  some  very  important  aspects  of  the  problem 
of  weighting  the  parts  of  a  summary  measure. 

First,  the  effective  weight  of  a  part  of  a  summary  measure 
has  two  components:     its  explicit  weight  in  the  formula,  . 
and  its  effective  weight  deriving  from  its  variability.  \ 
To  illustrate  the  problem,  consider  Table  II-4    on  the 
followirig  page.     Column  (2)  shows  the  actual  Btidget  weights 
assigned  in  the  BPF  for  the  quantitative  performance 
measures,  and  col^unn  (3)  shows  the  ratio  of  each  to  the 
weight  for  individuals  placed  per  man-year   (IP/MY).  This 
column  shows  that  it  was  intended  to  give  half  as  much 
weight  to  placement  transactions  (P/MY),  40  percent  as 
much  weight  to  the  placement  rate   (IP/Aft) ,  etc. 

The  effective  relative  weights  shown  in  column  (6), 
however,  are  quite  different  for  most  items,  because 
the  standard  deviations  of  most  of  the  ratios  are  quite 
different  from  that  of  the  first  ratio,  as  shown  in 
columns  (4)  and  (5).'    The  placement  transactions  per 
man-year  has  an  effective  relative  weight  equal  to  77  percent 
that  of  individuals  placed  per  man-year,  while  the  effective 
weight  of  the  placement  rate  is  only  7  percent  as  much, 
instead  of  the  intended  40  percent.     Similar  calculations 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  qualitative  BPF  measures. 
To  correct  for  this  problem,  it  is  necessary  to  compute 
porrection  factors  for  each  measure,  dividing  the  desired 
budget  weight  by  the  standard  deviation  of  the  measure. 
Multiplying  each  actual  performance  ratio  for  each  state 
by  the  appropriate  correction  factor  will  result  in  adjusted 
performance  ratios  that  enter  intd  the  formula  with  the 
desired  effective  weight. 
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The  second  problem  is  even  more  complex.     As  shovm  in 
the  correlation  table  on  the  follov;ing  page,  there  is 
substantial  inter-correlation  among  the  several  quanti- 
tative BPF  performance  ratios,  with  one  exception, 
Ihere  is  similar  inter-correlation  among  the  qualitative 
factors,  and  in  particular  between  the  total  placement 
rate  (IP/AR)  and  the  placement  rates  for  the  individual 
target  groups.     As  stated  previously,  the  inter-correlation 
indicates  that  better  performance  states  tend  to  do  better 
on  all  measures  of  performance. 

The  problem  for  the  BPF  is  that  the  inter-correlation 
leads  to  double  counting.    Consider  two  arbitrary 
performance  ratios  that  are  perfectly  correlated  with 
each  other,  such  that  when  one  increases  by  one  point, 
the  other  increases  by  the  same  amount.  ^  Then  both  must 
be  measuring  the  same  thing,  and  either  could  do  as  well 
as  the  other.    When  both  are  included  in  a  composite 
formula  such  as  the  BPF,  the  effect  is  to  double  count 
the  measure.    There  is  a  complex  method  that  can  be  used 
to  correct  for  the  problem,  but  a  simpler  approach  is  to 
limit  the  number  formula  to  statistically  independent 
measures.     It  had  been  planned  to  perform  a  factor 
analysis  to  identify  such  independent  measures,  but  this, 
was  not  completed.    However,  analysis  being  conducted  by 
the  USES  National  Office  staff  is  proceeding  alohg  those 
lines .  ^ 

Finally,  although  improvements  were  made  by  including 
counterbalancing  items  in  the  FY76  BPF,  a  nximber  of  the 
performance  measures  can  be  manipulated  to  the  advantage 
of  the  states.     In  particular,  there  are  11  performance 
ratios  whose  total  budget  weights  add  up  to  30  points  that 
have  a  number  of  new  applicants  and  renewals  as  the 
denominator,  while  only  one  counterbalancing  measure  with 
a  budget  weight  of  7  percent  has  that  number  in  the 
numerator.    Since  the  number  of  new  applicants  and  renewals 
registered  with  the  ES  is  in^part  under  the  control  of  the 
ES,  there  is  a  30  to  7,  or  4  to  1,  incentive  against 
registering  individuals  who  have  not  been  placed.  There 
is  a  similar  incentive  against  reporting  job  openings  that 
have  not  been  filled. 

We  do  not  recommend  that  there  should  be  incentives  for 
merely  registering  applicants  or  listing  job  openings. 
However,  the  work  application  and  the  job  order  are 
basic  documents  necessary  for  serving  applicanj^s  and 
employers  at  the  operating  level.    With  the  ihcreased 
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Table  II- 5 


Correlations  Among  Performance  Ratios  for 
PY74  Perfprmance  Data  Used  in  the  PY76  BPF 


(2)  P/MY 

(3)  A&R/Unemp 

IS)   OR/Non-Ag  Emp 

(6)  OF/OR  Non-Ag 

(7)  OF/OR  Ag 
V/VA&R 
M/MA&R 
P/PA&R 
UI/UIA&R 
W/WA&R 
H/IIA&R 
O/OA&R 
Y/YA&R 

(8)  IC/A&R 

(9)  IPC/IC  ' 

.  Duration: 
Under  4  days 
4-150  days 
Over  150 

Wages : 
Under  $2.50 
$2.50  -  3.39 
$3.40  &  over 

Skill  Level: 
I 

II  ■ 
III 
IV 
V 
VI 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

i.doo 

.853 

1.000 

.450 

.542 

1.000 

.671 

.709 

.4:?  4 

l.OOO 

.521 

.709 

.659 

.  600 

1 .000 

.648 

.746 

.378 

.536 

.512 

.316 

.419 

.013 

.235 

.017 

.588 

.697 

.478 

.874 

.601 

.569 

.442 

'I  .094 

.646 

.497 

.458 

.558 

.420 

.734 

.50  3 

.499  ' 

.578 

.412 

.784 

.557 

.639 

.640 

.418 

.956 

.604 

.587 

'.681 

.569 

.810 

.558 

.688 

.755 

.424 

.872 

.636 

.447 

.449 

.273 

.632 

.483 

-.190 

-.116 

.014 

.008 

.021 

.477 

.433 

.447 

.466 

.436 

(6), 


(7) 


1.000 
.425 
.571 
.288 
.448 

-  .408 
.451 
.506 
.571 
.348 

-.108 
.498 


1.000 
.255 
.061 
.199 
.090 
.144 
.167 
.284 
.112 
.070 
.0  39 


^ 


.331 

.165 

-.200 

.165  ' 

.245 

.206 

-.010 

.631 

.562 

.129 

.(373 

.307 

.688 

.526 

.689 

.710 

.413 

.505 

• 

.462 

.949 

.383 

.583 

.670 

.323 

.458 

.379 

.912 

.529 

.588 

.688 

.314 

.471 

.494 

.936 

.360 

.521 

.527 

-.147 

.274 

.226 

.650 

.360 

.267 

.327 

.074 

.176 

.233 

.522 

.197 

.704 

.659 

.301 

.526 

.503 

,909 

.289 

.744' 

.742 

.397 

.494 

.484 

.  .881 

.4  32 

.562 

.681 

.348 

S489 

.441 

.945 

.323 

.458 

.570 

.211 

.343 

.172 

.740 

.754 

.241 

.456 

.245 

.230 

.358 

.595 

.436 
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use  of  auton^ ted  aids  to  the  placement  process,  it  is 
' imperative  that  accurate  files  be  maintained  to  permit 
the  greatest  amount  of  service  to  the  community/ 
Therefor*^,  v.'o  rccor-;cnri  thnt  ne^jrvres  of  ES  perfomanc^ 
be  developed  and  used  in  future  fuhding  allocation  .formulas 
that  neither  encourage  nor  discourage  app^ic^nt  registra- 
tion and  job  listings.     Measur^i  of  this  ty^>e  are  described 
in  the  .^'ethodology  Guide,  VoluiBe  3  of  this  report. 

Analysis  of  the  Effects  of  External ^Factors  on  ES  Performance 
1.     Purpose  and  Method 

The  analysis  of  the  relationship  of  exterii|il  factors  to 
ES  Performance  was  initiated  to  research  several  issues  . 
related  to  the  BPF  funding  allocation  process.  First, 
it  is  intuitively  obvious  that  such  factors  as  labor 
market  size  and  complexity,  composition  of  employment, 
characteristics  of  the  labor  force,  and  unemployment 
have  an  effect  on  ES  performance ,  and  it  was  assumed 
that  State  ES  agencies  should  not  be  penalized  for  poor  , 
performance  due  to  factors  beyond  their  control.  Second, 
the  linemp^yment  rate  pgr  se  was  found  to  be  an  inadequate 
reflection  of  the  influence  of  the  external  factors.  Third, 
it  seemed  desirable  to  set  output  performance  standards 
based  upon  the  pe^ormance  of  similar  states,  rather  than 
national  average  performance.     Finally,  it  would  be 
prefereible  to  set  realistic  performance  goals  based  on 
the  potential  market  and  need  for  public  ES  services  and 
to  measure  performance  against  potential,  rather  than 
against  national  average  performance. 

The  following  factors  were  hypothesized  to  be  related 
to  ES  performance:*" 

a. .  Stable  external  factors 

(1)     Industry  composition 

It  was  hypothesized  that  the  higher  the  percentage 
of  employment  in. construction ,  manufacturing  and 
government,  the  lower  ES  performance  would  be,  because 
each  6f*5^these  industiries  has  distinct  hiring  channels. 
Direct  measures  of  concentration,  dispersion,  and  the 
number  of  alternate  hiring  channels  have  not  been 
.  developed. 
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(2)  Labot  force  composition 

•  •  '  ■ .    '  . 

Results  of  analyses  by  the  Cente^r  for  Applied  Man^ 
power  Research  showed  the^  percentage  of  labor  force 
in  low- wage ,  iov;- ski  11  occupations  to  be  pdsitively 
related  to  ES  performance  at  the  state  level,  but 
percent  in  minority  groups  was  not  reflated. 

(3)  Size  of  area  . 

The  hypothesis  was  that  ES  performance  will  be  lower 
in  larger  areas  due  to  the  existence  of  competing 
institutions  and  agencies.  * 

b.    Volatile  external  factors. 

(1)  Unemployment 

It  is  often  assumed  that  ES  performance  will  be  lower 
where  the  unemployment  rate  is  high.    Analysis  of  the 
internal  factors  in  the  FY75  BPF  resulted  in  the  con- 
clusion that  the  unemploymi^nt  rate  per-  se  did  not 
have  a  consistently  significant  relatTons^iip  to  per- 
fprmance,  and  other  measures  were  tested. 

(2)  Grdwth 

.  "aie  hypothesis  was  that  ES  performance  will  be  , 

higher  where  there  is  a  higher  rate  of  grov^  in 
employment.       .  /  j  " 

(3)  Policy  and  law  factors  '  ^ 

It  was  hypothesized  that  policies  and  laws  such  as 
those  that  require  the  ES  to  perform  enforcement 
activities,  provide  work  tests,  and  list  openings 
from  federal  contractors  will  result  in  lower  ES 
performance.  ^ 

Xhe  analysis  was  conducted  in  two  major  phases.     In  the 
first  phase,  analysis  focused  on  the  effects  <>f  external 
factors  on  ES  performance  at  the  state  level,  in  part 
because  it  was  hoped  that  ^ome  of  the  results  could  be 
utilized  in  the  PY76  funding  allocation  process,  in  part 
because  ySES  wanted  to  explore- the  feasibility  of  setting 
E^S  output^  standards  based  on  groupings:  Of  states,  and  in  I 
part  because  state-level  data  on  ES  perfotmance  was  readily 
available.     In  this  phase,  several  different  combinations 

tests  are  described  bolow. 
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the  second  major  pha^^  focused  on  the  effects  of  external 

fe.^rr>  on  Ef  parfoirr.^^.r.c:?  c:t  the  labor  area  level.  The 
hypotheses  listed  above  are  derived  from  a  conceptual 
-framework  that  relates  to  individual,  labor  areas.  By 
^'^  - i-itio:: ,   t;:c  .^l.,Lor  c.rcia  is  ^:n  integrated  social  econcr.ic 
system.     It  constitutes  the  environment  Within  which  ES 
services  are  actually  provided  through  approximately 
2500        local  officer,,  e^ch  of  v/hich  is  a  local ly-manaaed  • 
entity  in  a  distinct  labor  market,  with  specific  objectives , 
approaches  and  performance  results  that  are  dependent  in 
part  on  loqal  conditions.^  Although  the  state  is  the  key 
level  for  funding  a,J. locations  and  foxS- policy  definition,. 
8tate*level  data  on  performance  and  cai  external  factors 
are  at  best  aggregations  of  data  fronPiiidividual  labor  areas 

The  primary  method  used  xn  the  analys&s  of -the  effects  of 
external  factors  on  ES  performance  wa^^  multiple  regression 
analysis.    The  regression  ^techniqueptoceeds  by  calculating 
the  statistical  relationship  between  Aacb  of  the  external 
factors  and  productivity  when  all  factb^rs  are  taken  into 
account  ^t  the  same  time.    The  resultsif rom  this  step       .  ' 
show  how  much  performance . increases  oridecreases  in 
response  to  an  increase  or  decrease  in  jeach  faptor  and 
shows  how  much  of  the  vairiatloDjln  perfbrm4nce  is 
accounted  for  by  the  variations  iti  the  external  factprs 
when  all  f«|ctors  are  included.     The  final  step  in  the  ^ 
regression  analysis  is  to  predict \ performance  for  each 
state  and  to  compute  the  deviation  from  actual  performance. 
For  the  prediction  equ^tion,  a  regression  coeffi'cient  is 
calculated  for  each  external  factojr.     The  regression  co- 
efficient fpr  #each  factor  indicate|s  the  amount  by  which 
productivity  is  expected  to  increase   (or  decrease)  as  a  ^ 
result  of  a  one-point  increase ,/lF);that  factor^  holding^    •  . 
all  other  factors  con^tamt;     A  constant  term  is  also 
computed.     (See  Appendix  E.  for  detailed  results.)  As 
used  in  the  analyses  reported  below ^  the  resul,ts  show 
the  factors  that  are  significantly  associated  with  high 
or  low  ES  performance,  but  one  cannot  assume  they  caused 
the  observed  differences.     Rather,  the  significant 
factors  are  in  the  nature  of  constraints  that  show  the 
effect  on  differences  from  averagej  performance . 

Analysis  Results  at  the  State  LeVel  \ 

*  • 

a.  The  results  of  the  first  stage  of  multiple  regression 
analyses  are  presented  in  Appendix  Tables.  E*-l  to  E-4r 
w}>ere  extorrnal  factors  were  included  in  the  equations 
with  the  dependent  variables  being  ES  performance 

results  are  not  entircrly  consistent,  several  findings 
emerge.  . 

■  ■   '  \  ■ 
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First,  thenpercent  of  low-wage/  low-skill  workers 
m  tJic  labor  force  is  an'  important  factor  in 
explaining  variation  among  tJie  states  in  individuals 
placer?-  nor  man-jfear  (as  wa^  noted  by  the  Center  for 
Applied  lianpower  Research)  ,  [placements  per  man-year 
percent  of  openings  filled,  and  •parcent  of  applicarit^ 


the  primary  market  for  ES  servicesV^As  a  classifica- 
tion principle  for  grouping  states,  the  item  has  the 
severe  limitation  that  it  is  available  only  for  1970. 

The  pehetration  rate  is  related  primarily  to  two 
factors,  ^e  rate  of  growth  in  total  employment  and 
the  rate  of  new  hires  in  manufacturing.    THe  rate 
of  growth  in  employment  tends  also  to  be  significantly 
related  to  placement  productivity,  while  the  rate  of 
new  hires  in  manufacturing  is  relatefl  only  to  penetra- 
tion rate  and  to  percent  of  openings  filled.  Percent 
of  employment  in  each  industry  group  tends  to.be 
related  to  ES  performance,  but  in  different  ways  . 
depending  on  which  measure  is  used  and  fo|^  which  year. 

Among  the  factors  expected  to  have  some  consistent 
relationship  to  ES  performance  woire  the  unemployment 
rate,  the  rate  of  change  in  tne  unemployment  rate, 
and  percent  of  U.S.  employmenty  especially  in  a 
multi-variate  analysis.     The  results  obtained  from 
the  first- stage  analysis  did  not  confirm  this'^ 
expectation..  . 

Inv response  to  the  growing  national  concern  with 
rising  unemployment  and  itSsConsequencejS  for  the 
operatl>pn  and  ef  fedtivenesjs  .;Of  the  Employment 
Service,  research  into  the'  influen(m<<6f  exttsrnal  - 
factors  on  the  ES  system  was  graduaJ^ly  changed  f  rom  ' 
attempting  to  develop  a  typology  or  method  of 
grouping  states  to  analyzing  the  relationship  ^ 
between  ES  performance  and  unemployment.  The 
immediate,  specific  goal  was  to  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  the  best  an<a  fairest  method  of  reflecting 
unemployment  in  the  funding  allQcatipn  prbcess. 
Beyond  that,  the  analysis  leads  to  some  broader  con- 
clusions which  nay  bo  important  inputs  to  the  policy-  ^ 
making  process.  ♦ 
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In  this  stage,  10  factors  were ^Ased  as  explanatory 

Vwiiici.lc^  i:i  a  ir.ul ti->'Ciria^te .  aitolysis  to  e::plain 
variations  among  the  states  in  Individuals  placed 
per  mart-year  in  FY74,  a  key  mea^^r^^  of  ES  efficiency. 
"       (^ec  Ai-ijcndix  cables  L-5  and  E-6.)     This  analysis  • 
XI,,    included  3  measures  relating  to  unemployment.  The 
*  correlations  of  the  FY? 3  unemployment  rate  and  the  ^ 
parc'-r  t-  cI*.  M-r^o  in  \'r''.^-'r)lo'j  cnt  ,v;ith  indi'^TTtluals 
placed  per  man-year  were  not  statistically  significant. 
The  third  variabl;^,  claimants  als  a  percent  of  new 
.  applicants  and  renewalPc,  had  a  [-.702  correlation  (the 

highest  "jpf  all  variables)  ,  indicating  that  ES 
\|>roductivity  was  lower  in  the  states  having  higher 
percentages  of  claimants  registjering  with  the  ES. 
fProductiyity  was  positively  correlated  with  growth 
in  employment,  percJ^ent  employed  in  contract  construc- 
tion and  in  government,  and  with  percent  low-wagte 
workers.)  i 
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The  results  of  the  multiple  regression  analysis 
yielded  significant  faqtors  when  all  ten  factors 
were  enteired  into  a  stepwise 'regression  analysis. 
Of  these  factors,  UI  claimants  as  a  percent  of  new 
applicants  and  renewals  was  clearly  the  most 
important,  as'  indicated  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
,  the  largest  Beta  coefficient   (21  percent^  larger 
than  the  next  highest).     It  was  alsb  the  first 
variable  selected  in  the  analysis  and,  by  itself, 
explained  49  percent  of  \he  variance  among  the' states  in 
productivity.     The  regression  coefficient  (b)  shows  * 
that  a  one-point  increase  in  the  claimant  percentage 
is  associated  with  a  .958*point  decrease  in. pro- 
ductivity ,  or  a  drop  of  nearly  one  individual  placed 
per  man-year.  , 

Finally,  anaijP^M  were  cbnducted  on  the  effects  on 
productivity  as  Tke'asured  in  the  FY76  BPF.    Five  factors 
wqre  included:  . 

a.  Percent  of  new  applicants  and  renewals  who  were 
claimants.    The  results  indicate  that  those  states 
with  high  percentages  of  claimants  hsive  lower- than- 
average  performance.  ^  : 

b.  Rate  of  growth  of  employment.    lA  higher  rate  of 
growth  is  associated  with  higher  productivity, 
although  the  relationship  was  not  significant  with 
Fy74  broductivity.  •  | 


a.    i:::.:^loy:.:u:vt  .ii>  the  state  as  a  pe^^-cent  of  ifatioharj 
Employment. •   A  higher  percentage  was  marginally 
associated  with  lowe'r  productivity. 

e.     Unemployment *in  Ihe  state  as  a  percent  of  total  ' 
natioijal  unemployment.     A  higher  percentage  was  , 
.   marginally^  associated  with  higher  productivity, 
possibly  because  where  more  people  are  unempl^L-,  . 
the  averag^e  quality  (skills,  experience%  education , 
etc.)  of  the  unemployed  individual  is  higher. 

Analysis  of  Factors  at  the  Labor<-Area  Level/ 

Performance  data  were  available  for  the  first  haj4  of 
FY75  tor  80  6f  the  150  major  labor  areas  and  for. all 
states.     Data^was  used  ip  the  analysis  for  the  80  labot 
areas  and  for  48  .balancer-of-state  areas,  which  included 
all  cities  and  towiis  outside  >the  80  SMSA'?     (Alaska  was 
eliminated  'from  the  anaj^ysis  due  to  extreme  economic 
conditions?  no  d^ta  was  available  on  external  factors 
for  Puerto  :Rico;  the  District  of  Coliimbia  has  no 
balance-of- state  >  and  jio  data  vjere  available  for  the 
small  portion  of  Rliode  "island  outside  thV  Providence 
SMSA. )  ^  Four  performance  m§^sures  we'te  used  in  the 
analysis:     individual-s  placed  as  a  percent  of  new 
applican^^and  renewals   (IP/AR)  ,  and  openings  filled  as 
a.  percent  of  openings  received  (Of/OR)  ,  both  of  which  are 
BPF -performance  measures ;  also,  individuals  placed  as 
a  percent  of  the  estimated  number  unemployed,  and  ©pening 
filled  as  a  percent  ot  nonagricultural  employment  (QF/E) , 
both  of  which  are  pomposites  of  two  DPP  jneasures  and 
indicatiB  perfoirmance  against  potential.  Productivity 
(individuals  placed -per  man-year)  cbuld  not  be  measured 
because  man-year  data  were  not  available  for  the  labor  are 

The  external  factors  included'  in  the  analysis^  and  the 
results  for  each  were ^s  follows  (the  regression  results 
are  show  in  detail  in  Tables  E-8  to  E-11)  - 

a.     Rate  of  growth  of  employment.     |rftho-i^*j{ this  fact 
was  significant  at'- the  state  level,  it  was  not 
significant  at  the.  labor-area  level,  perhaps  due  to 
correlation  with  industry  variables.*  ^ 

'  ■     '■'■^   '  ^  r  '  •  •  ■    :    !  i'-  :     t    r'-  ;>:>z"  '  .  .  .  . 

This  mc'asure  of  size  v/ar,  significantly  negatively 
related  to  all  performance  measures,  indicating  that 
larger  areas  have  lower  performance.. 
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Area  unemployment  as  a  percent  of  the  national        . I  ' 
number  of  unemployed  individuals.     This  factor 
was  positively  related  to  three  of  the  measures, 
thrj  c:-cption  boir-:  CV^.  .  This  is  also  in  part 
a  measure  of  size;  however,  one  can  speculate  that 
the  larger  the  pool  of  unemployed  individuals ,  the 
higher  the  average  skills,  experience,  education,  "* 
etc.,  of  the  xinemployed  individual,  especially 
during  a  period  of  risking"  unemployment. 

Unemployment  rate.:    In  contrast  to  findings  at  the 
state  level,  the  unemployment  rate  was  significantly 
negatively  related  to  two  BPF  measures  of  performance, 
IP/AR  and  OF/OR,  indicating  the  need  for  further 
examination. 

industry  composition  (percent  of  area  employment  in 
construction,  manufacturing  and  government).  The 
results  were  quite  mixed.     Of  the  significant  results, 
percent  of  emp;loyment  in  contract,  construction  was 
negatively  reiatejH  to  OF/OR,  but  positively  related 
to  OF/E;  the  percent  of  empioyme.nt  in  manufacturing 
v/as  negatively  related  to  IP/AR  and  OF/OR;  and  the 
percent  of  emplojptient  in  government  w?is  positively 
related  to  GF/E.     The  remaining  industry  groups  were 
omitted  from  the  analysis  because  there  was  oo  structural 
hypothesis  relat^Jig  them  to  ES  perfonnance.     It  is  ^ 
quite  possible  that  further  analysis  should  alsp  take 
into  account  the  composition  of  growth  in  employment 
by  industry. 

UI  claimahts  ais  a  percent  of  new  applicants  and 
renewals.     This  factor  was  negatively  related  to 
all  four  performance  measures,  even  though  the 
^analysis  also  took  into  account  two  measures  of 
unempJ.oyment  • 

''■  ,    '  ■      '  •  ■       1,  ' 

Size  class.    Four  specific  size  classes  were  Included 
in  the  analysis:    SMSA's  over  3  million  population, 
of  which  there  are  three;  SMSA's  1  to  3  million,  of 
which  there  are  9;  SMSA's  under  1  million,  of  which  , 
there  were  68  in  the  analysis;  and  48  balance-of-  Aq^ 
state  areas.    These  were  included  in  addition  to 
the  other  size  variables  to  test  whether  or  not 
grouping  of  areas  by  size  was  better  than  using  ^he 
continuous  size  variable.     Because  the  sizes  of 
classes  are  correlated  with  the  other  measures  of 
r  !*  "    .   T-^         7       ^  1:^".     r **v*  ^ ri  yr  ^  i^o?'  n  i  on  roo 
was  permited  to  select  any  three  of  the  four,  the 
actual  numeric  results  are  not  useful. 
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What  is  important  and  merits  further  analysis  is 
.  th-t  the  :-i=.e  classes  tended  to  be .  statistically 
significantyj.^en  when  all  other  variables  were 
includ'ed.     This  has  implications  for  the  grouping 
cf  .libor  axoas  for  the  purpose  of  setting  output 
standards  that  should  be  explored  further  in  a 
future  development  program.  ^ 

Overall,  the  external  factors  appear  to  have  explained 
less  of  the  variance  in  ES  performance  at  the  labor- 
area  level  than  in  the  analyses  at  the  state  level. 
One  technical  reason  for  this  is  that  only  80  of  the 
150  major. labor  areas  were  included  as  data  points 
xn  the  analysis,  while  the  remaining  70  were  lumped 
into  their  respective  balance-of-state  totals,  due  to 
lack  of  data.     Some  of  the  80.  areas  included  are 
smaller  than  some  of  those  omitted.     Data  can  be 
obtained  directly  from  the  states  for  areas  that  do  ' 
not  submit  reports  via  ESARS  to  the  national  level. 
Tests  using  that  data  should  explain  more  of  the 
variation.     It  is  also  possible  that  a/^rg-er  component 
of  the  variation  at  the  labor. area  levfel  is  due  to 
variation  in  local  ES  management,  whoch  could  not  be."?"* 
explained  by  external  factors.     Finally-,  no  measures 
of  labor  force  composition  were  included  in  the 
analysis,  a  conceptually  significant  omission. 

In  summary,  the  multiple  regression  results  tend  to  be 
somewhat  confusing  and  unstable,  due  primarily  to  injtCr- /* 
correlations  among  the  various  external  factors.  Further 
analysis  is  needed  to  examine  the  patterns  of  inter- 
correlation,  to  select  items  for  retention,  and  ♦to 
perform  additional  analyses.     Given  the  results  to  date. 
It  IS  not  certain  that  a  sufficiently  small  number  of 
significant  factors  appear  which  explain  variations  in  ES 
performance  measures  so  as  to  permit  development  of 
meaningful  and  comprehensible  groups  oft  states  for  purposes 
of  setting  performance  goals  and  standards. 

Comparison  of  regression  results  with  BPF  results  at 
the  state  level  ,  : 

Although  the  regression  analysis  hag  not  yet  pinpointed 
specific  factors  for  the  purposes  intended,  the  overall 
results  can  be  used  in  analysis  df> the  impact  of  external 
factors  on  individual  state  performance.     Using  the 
results  of  the  regression  analysis  of  the  relationship 
between  individuals  placed  per  man-year  and  the  external- 
according  to  the  amount  of  the  residual  difference 
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between  placements  per  man-year  predicted  by  the  formula 

anu  actual  placciuenLs  per  man-year.    These  statues  having 
actual  performance  much  higher  than  predicted  (approxi- 
matelv-one  standard  orrot  hiaher)  have  been  classified  in 
the  "High"  productivity  group,  states  between  the  expected 
and  .one  , standard  error  above  in  the  "Above  Average"  group, 
those  below  expected  in  the  "Below  Average"  group,  and 
those  r^rc  thaa  one  standard  error  below  in  the  "Low" 
group.  ■> 

» 

Similarly,  thosg  States  having  an  FY76  BPF  score  of 
29  percent. or  more  (approximately  one  standard  deviation) 
above  the  mean  have  been  classified  in  the  "Higi^"  BPF 
group,  those  with  a  loss  of  13  percent  or  more  in  the^  '.. 

Low'  group,  and  the  remainder  divided  into  above  and  ' 
below  average. 

The  basic  philosophy  underlying  the  BPF  and  the  related" 
performance  standards  development  project  is  that  states 
should  be  rewarded  for  overall  performance  which  is 
better  than  expected,  and  vice  versa.     The  tabulated 
results  in  Table  II-6  with  respect  to  placement  produc- 
tivity show  that  the  majority  of  the  spates  received  a 

fair"  result,  comparing  actual  BPF  grouping  with  the 
adjusted  productivity  grouping. ^  However,  the  results 
show  7,  states  having  a  below-^average  BPF  score  had 
high  actual  productivity  when  compared  with  predicted', 
and  11  other  states  had  j-he  converse  situation.  ^ 

^*    Interpretation  and  Recommendations 

1.     Registration  of  claimants 

The  statistical  analysis  results  presented  above  clearly 
indicate  that  the  percentage  of  new  applicants  ^nd 
renewals  who  are  claimants  is  a  major  factor  in  explaining 
differences  in  ES  performance  among  the  states,  although 
additional  research  is  needed  to  obtain  more  complete  and 
precise  results.     This  finding  has  ma^or  policy  implica- 
tiong  because  the  claimant  percentage  is  a  function  both 
of  the  rate  of  unemployment  in  a  state  and  of  state  law  ^ 
and  policy  relating  to  application  of  the  work  test  to 
new  claimants. 

Claimants  vrho  are  on  temporary  layoff  and  expecting 
recall  have  "little  incentive  to  actively  seek  a  new 
job.     If  state  law  or  policy  requires  the  ES  to  take 
work  annlirr-itions  for^such  claimants ,  this  miaht  bp 
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Table. II-6.     FS  Productivity  by  State 


Actual  Productivity 
(BPF  Score) 

High 


Above  Average 


Below  Average 


Low 


High 

VA,MS^ 
IA,WA 


MO 


NH 


Actual  Compared  with 
Predicted  Productivity 


Above  Average 
.  AZ 


WV,  GA,  KY, 
NB,  ND,  UT, 
CA,   ID,  OR 


MA,  VT,  MD 


CT,   RI,  NJ 


Below  Average 


AL,  FL,  SC, 
AR,  LA,  NM, 
OK,  TX,  CO, 
MT,  WY 

ME,.  DE,  NC, 
IN,  MN,  WI, 
KS,  HI 


IL 


Low 


PA,  TN, 
SD,  UV 


NY,  MI, 

OH  . 


described  as  a  workload  item  from  which  no  end-product 
will  result.    Even  if  such  claimants  later  learn  that 
the  layoff  is  permanent,  and  therefore  begin  to  actively 

seek  r  r.c\'  job  thrcu'^h  the  ES ,   it  is  likely  that  thr 
'^original  work  application  would  require  thorough  review 
4nd  revision. 

To  illustrate*  the  importance,  take  the  case  of  Mew  Jersey,  » 
which  had  an  unemployment  rate  of':6.$  percent  during* 
L973,  approximately  tlie  same^Vg^in  191»#  and  wliiqh  required 
virtually  all  claimants  to  Ire^^tetr^^  of  , 

New  Jersey's  new  applicants  ar^p|reni6wais  we^^  claimants 
of  whom  only  5.59  percent  were  placed.     Data  prepared  by 
the  state  indicate  that  44  percent  of  claimant§  were  on 
temporary  layoff,    ^f  these  claimants  had  not  been 
required  to  register,  claimants  new  applications  and 
renewals  v;ould  have  dropped  by  169,000,  and  it  the 
number  of  claimants  placed  did  not  chs^nge,  then  the 
placement  rate  for  claimants  would  have  increased  to 
9.98  percent.     Estimating  other  effects  on  the  state  is 
difficult.     If  one  use.s  the  conservative  figure  of 
15  minutes  per  njew  application  or  renewal  and  assumes 
an  equal  time  expended  on  unproductive  claimant  referrals , 
then  about  46  additional  £S  man-years  would  have  been  ' 
available  for  productive  purposes  and  perhaps  as  many  as 
3600  additional  individuals  could  have  been  placed, 
ignoring  any  related  nonplacement  or  overhead  time.  Of 
course  such  estimates  are  based  on  many  questionable  ' 
assumptions.  ^ 

vnien  all  external  factors  including  the  claimant  percentage 
are  included  in  a  pifedictive  equation,  the  actual  per- 
formance of  such  low-performing  states        Connecticut,  n; 
Rhode  Island  and  New  Jersey  is  in  fact  better  than  pre-  * 
dieted.    On  this  basis,  the  performance  of  those  three  -v 
states  is  no  worse^than^  the  performance  of  Ai^zona.  i 
Similarly,  a  larg?* group  of  %tiates  whose  actual  per- 
,  fdrmance  is  above  average  are  performing  at  less  than        J  ' 
expected  rates.    The  difference  among  the  states  in 
clafmant  percentage  accounts  for  many  of  the  differences 
observed.     (One  test  of  a  similar  measure  of  the  effects 
of  welfare  and  food  stamp  applicants  showed  non- 
significant results.) 

At  a  time  when  unemployment  is  rising  rapidly,  ES 
adninintrators  often  bemoan  the  diversion  of  staff 
from  ES  to  UI  at  the  local  level  and  the  probaible 

level  ail  the  way  down.     The  analysis  ^hows  tijiat,  even 
in  FY74  when  average  annual  employmfent  grew  nationally. 
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substantial  Es\  resoure(^s  were  diverted  from  serving     <  - 
p-ctive  jcb  -ficHrrs  to-,tr.':?T.g  unproductive  applications 
for  claimants  ate  a'  result  of  state  laws  and  policies. 
^5  .^^"^f        laws  \  and  policies  remain  in  effect  under 
currcj.t  Lcc;-. cc  ::ditio.-.3 the  true  diversion  of 
resources  is  substantially  larger  than  it  was  last  year 
and  higher  than  one  would  expect  based  on  the  simple 

diversion  of  positicnn.. 

..  ■  ^ 

If  MA  were  to  adopt  a  radical  policy  on  the  issue,  it 
should  refuse  to  fund  any  application-takipg  or  other 
setrvice  activity  for  claimants  who  do  noXvoluntarily 
present  themselves  to  the  ES,  since  the/goal  is  to 
minimize  registration  of  job-attaclied  claimants. 
A  less  radical  and  more,  feasible  policy  would 
be  to  insist  that  registration  requirements  be  liberalized 
in  those  states  in  which  the  state  ESC  administrator  has 
discretion,  and  to  encourage  other  states  to  change  laws 
that  require  registration  of  all  claimants.     The  true 
policy  objective  of  these  changes  is  not  to  withhold 
services  from  claimants  and  not  to  encourage  fraud,  but 
to  conserve  relatively  scarce  ES  resources  for  the  purpose 
of  better  serving  those  active  job  seekers  who  apply  to 
the  ES  for  job  search  assistance. 

2.  Additional  research  needed 

At  several  points  in  the  discussion  of  the  effects  of 
external  factors  on  ES  perfbrmance,  mention  was  made 
of  the  limitations  of  the  data  and  the  research  methods 
used.     An  important  limitation  not  previously  addressed 
is  that  the  analytic  model  presented  is  a  statiQ  model, 
in  the  sense  that  it  docs  not  attempt  to  accoiint  for 
intertemporal  variations  in  volatile  economic  conditions 
on  the  quarterly  performance  of  the  ES.    Approaches  to 
addressing  this  and  other  limitations  are  presented  in 
the  Methodology  Guide,  Volume  3  of  this  report. 

3.  Using  external  economic  factors  to  set  ES  output 
standards:    a  dilemma 

It  was  implied  in  preceding  sections  that,  following  the 
philosophy  applied  in  the  BPF  for  previous  years,  a 
state  whose  ov€>rall  performance  was  equal  to  the  standard 
-  for  the  State  should  receive  the  same  share  of  national 
ES  resources  in  the  next  year  as  it  had  in  t>he  previous 
year  (thi§  ignores,  of  course,   "prgduciG^ity'  increases" , 
definitional  changes,  and  other  factors  that  affect  the 
' . '■  '  ■■    '-       ■'  •■  - .  .•  ;i]  -  _  Li,--; 

through  the  performance-based  budgeting  process.) 
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It  is  clear  .frcfm» examining  the  research  results  that, 
wnen.  all  external  economic  and  social,  policy  and  law 
f?w  ?^^."f  ^^^^^  ^"^o  account,  there  would  be  quite 
substantial  variations  in  expected  performance  among 
tne  states,  ev^n  if  all  states  had  performance  equal  to 
their  str.r.dr.rd.     For  ckar.plc ,  for. FY74.  at  the  statfit 
in^  '  fu^!*^^^^  productivity  estimates  ranged  from  89  to 
^Ub,  with  4  states  having  estimates  under  100  and  4 
si-atcs  navinc,  ci:Lixr.at.es  over  190,  nearly  twice  as  high. 
At  the  labor- area  level,  expected  values  for  IP/U  range 
nJr.Jf^%  ^°  actual  output  standards 

2imn^';  ^     -V':  Z^""  ^•'^  funding  allocation  process, 

1    results  can  be  expected,  altho.Ugh  the  specific 

of  S^^?."^*''^  ""-^l  ^  bearing  on  the  resultant  ranges 

ot  performance  standards. 

„  ^^'^^         P.tirpo^e  of  reflecting  the  external  factors 
in  setting  O-Utput  standards  wHidh  i/ill  be  used  in  the 
resource  allocation  process  is  to^adjust  for  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  ES  management  and  to,  .come  up  with  r-r 
standards  against  which  ES  management  can  be  judged. 
States  whose  performance  exceeds  the  standai^d  are  assumed 
to  nave  good  management  and  are  to  be  rewarded  accordingly. 
While  states  whose  performance  falls  below  the  standard 
.are  assumed  to  have  poor  management. 

The  interpretation  of  the  research  results  is  that  ceJtain 
states  having  average  management  capability  can  reasonably 
bo  expected  to  have  performance  levels  at  least  twice  as 
tli^*^.  ^^f^'^^^^iC.o^^^^er  states  also  having  average  management 
capability.     This  leaves  the  policy- maker  with  something 
or  a  dilemma.    On  the  one  hand,  it  is  desirable  to  reward 
good  management,  implying  £hat  the  absolute  level  of 
performance^ is  not  being  judged,  only  actual  performance 
relative  to  a  reasonable  standard.     This  aoproach  is 
advantageous,  particularly  when  in  the  past  it  has  been 
the  .largo  northern  and  ear,t.crn  states  who  have  suffered 
most  throurjh  tiPF,     If  the  standards  are  lower  for  such 
states.  It  ic  le<3s  likely  that  they  will  suffer  cuts 
in  the  future.  ; 

On  the.  other  hand,  the  ES  exists  to  serve  job  seekers 
and  employers  who  request  its  services.  I^especu" 
sfrJ?ce^o?ai'"  °5."'^"«?«'nont  or  the  stability  of  the 


resldont'fnrc:^^""^^;^^        "'^n^gement) 'penalizes' the 
residents  of  states  wheie  productivity  is  high. 

The  policy-maker  must  address  this  dilemma,  takJna  into 
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Chapter  III  , 

FINDINGS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  DEVELOPMENT 
m  OF  INPUT  STANDARDS 

Theory  of  Performance  Standards  for  the  ES 

Performance  standards  are  models  of  the  placement  process  which 
can  help  diagnose  the  cause  of  poor  performance  when  actual 
placement  operations  are  compared  to  them.     Their  purpose  is 
*to  help  improve  the  Employment  Service;  particularly  in  local 
placement  operations.     The  development  of  these  standards  is 
not  a  simple  matter  and  we  recognized  the  difficulties  of  the 
task  from  the  beginning  of  the  pi^bjtect.     In  fact,  doubts  have 
been  expressed  that  standards  coijj|bd  be  -established  without 
first  answering  long-range  questions  such  as,   "Is  the  Employment 
Service  serving  employers  or  serving  applicants?"  or,  "Does 
the  Employment  Service  aim  to  maximize  placements  or  to  reduce 
the  uhemployment  rate?"    Vfhen  this  study  was  started  these 
questions  already  had  a  long  history;  perhaps  they  will  have  as 
long  a  future.     It  was  clear  to  us,  then,  that  we  could 
not  wait  for  them  to  be  answered;  the  practical  needs  for  an 
effective  tool  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  improving  the  place^ 
menx  process  was  too  urgent. 

The  ES  faces  a  severe  test  in  the  current  economic  crisis.  The 
stark  days  of  the  Wagner  Peyser  Act  itself  are  recalled  when 
the  levels  of  unemployment  are  considered  -  even  more  sobering 
are  the  projections  for  high  unemployment  ig(s  far  ahead  a^  the 
end  of  the  decade,  jtv/hile  the  agency  faces ''this  challenge  it  must 
operate  in  a  fiscal  •fenvironment  of  extremely  scare  resources  - 
there  is  little  margin  for  inefficiency  and  waste. 

An  effective  response  to  the  coming  (if  not  already  current) 
demands  for  an  effective  and  efficient  Employment  Service  requires 
that  adequate  management  tools  be  put  into  the  hands  of  state 
and  local  managers  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  our  view  an  Integrated  Management  System  that  cdmbines  the 
Balanced  Placement  Formula  with  diagnostic  and  prescriptive 
analysis   (i.e..   Performance  Standards )  can  be  developed  without 
.waiting  for  the  answers  to  long-range  questions.     Studies  of  the 
cost  effectiveness,  of  the  placement  process  may  take  yfears; 
meanwhile  there  is  an  urgent  need  to  make  the  current  placement 
process  as  efficient  as  possible,  at  least  until  something  better 
is  developed^   tested,   and  implemented.     We  therefore  began  our 
study  by  proposing  a  model  for  the  placement  process  that 
depicted  the  current  functional  activities  and  the  relationships 
bdtwoeii  them. 
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An  overview  of  lour  model  is  shown  in  Fig.  1  below.  Resources 
allocated; to  each  functional  activity  produce  inputs  to  the 
placdrcnt  procoGs,     The  inputs  are  assessed  by  comparing  the 
actual  performance  levels  with  istandard  levels  to  be  determined 
thirouah  methods  described  in  this  report.     The  efficiency  of 
eac*i  xuacwioiiai  activity  is  assessed  by  comparing  the  resources 
required  for  the  measured  performance  level  against  the  standard 
model  resources.     In  this  project  we  have  provided  the  following:  ^ 

•  Selection  of  the  measures  of  performance 

•  Development  of  a  method  to  measure  the  levels  of  performance 
for  each  functional  activity. 

•  Development  of  a  method  to  determine  the  resource  requirements 
to  meet  those  performance  levels  when  the  functional  activities 
operate  efficiently.  J 
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^t^^Jltl^i^'i^  '^^  the  stage  for  a  larger  survey 
objective  was  to  deve^on  m^^h^L^  k^°u"'^"''^  sta»dards.     Our  , 
X    survey      After^^wf^    ?^  methods  which  would  be  used  in  that 
soJ:%i  iSca KonJ'^o^^i"?:^^^?^^        ^^"^  them  out  in'' 
bility  to  develoD  the  st^nHiii!     ^^^^f^P^^cticality  and  capa- 
develJped  a  self?>nn?in!f?  *  ^^^^  P^^°<^  trials  we 

that  will  sianifiSnit^^  °"  Procedure  for  conducting  the  surveys 
reducing  the^nefd  ?n^  ^  ^"'P^ove  the  scope  of  the  nex?  s\ep  bj 
on  of  ?he  suJvev"'^^!  ,f         ^^''^  "^^"^  every^iL 

EsrforSlicf  has  been  dfvll^ped  Analysing  Lon.l  P^ 

data  at  tM.jocal  level^  fo?      for  coxieccing  time-utilization 
service  peSceStaoei^nA  w        °'"?Vt^"^^  efficiency  measures, 
addition'^tJ^fe^l^f'arthe  L?h'i'^^  measures.  m 

to  establish  a^^  JaUdate  irinS^^^°5  '^S^^^'^Jing  the  data  needed 
used  immediately  f^^^l'^^^^tlL."''' ''^''^'''^ 

lo  P^ovr^L'  SaslLutJ'o?  '^-^-ted  so  far'we  have  been  able 
establishing  plrforLnc^  sta^rdf '"I  ^^\^-ta  needed  for 
were  observld^in  e^en  Sis  Jmf?^  f  *     ?°"'«/f^'^'3s  and  indications 
described  in  the  nex?  Action  .  f  J""^^^  °^  locations;  these  are 

lead  to.  recommendations  ?or  ES  Do?i^v''^^°^'•     ''^^^^  ^""'^^ 
before  each  discussion     Tn^,f    Policy  that  are  stated  briefly 

recommended  dJrectiJn  an^S.^^/fr^  tending  in  the 

confirm  ,         anyway  and  the  observations  of  our  su^'vev' 

.support  TorT^^l  pSui!e'l';„raf  -  ' 

th.  performance  sSL^J^s  ^e^thod^l^^'^^a^^^lSeile. ''^ 

a^d'aJSicl'Sf'f  s^e'erinf  ""'^  consideration 

Office  personnel?  "orti™o  n»rJh?»"«  °*  ""^  """^  national 
review  the  work  of  o,,r  tl^T  committee  has  met  to 

eU^inatin,  or^Sa^n^rco^po^en?  ?:=l:^°m^d^'rof^^^^"™^"^''. 
process.  i  moaei  or  the  placement 

ne'cessfry'to'a^'El  ^^rfi^j"^  ^^^--'^t  process  components  are 
in  the  ^^xt  step-     a  n^ao^"/"^  therefore  should  be  measured 
standarSs      However    sff^LnJT  ^^^^t^^li^h  the  actual 
in  that  s'urvTmS  Indicatrdi?J.rIl\^f °^         ^^^^^  collected 
the  model  will  bfneeded      Iri'lfn^"  i^'  ^"^^^'^^  ^^^"^es  in 

have  been  established  snoh  It  '  ^^^^"^  Perfoji^ance  standards 

revalidatior:f'iSl;:n"dards^\%%^^Lce!'' 
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Significant  Survey  Findi nq s 


1.  File  search  is  ah  effective  medns  for  making 

ro-ferrpTr  c^rd  it  ir  oft'^p  rr-ivcn  crrcator- than- 
averkige  emphasis  among  offices  that  achieve 
high  placement  productivity.. 

Cui  Jcita  i:,C^cc.te    that  file  search  is  a  cost-effective 
referral  method.     We  were  able  to  compare  the  placements 
made  through  file  search  referirals  against  those  made     .  • 
through  rqferjal  interviews  in  one  office  where  the  staff 
wd^  divided' between  those  serving  walk-in  traffic  and 
those  doing  only  file  search' (normally  placements  cannob 
be  distinguished  in  this  way ^since  ESARS  does  not  record 
the  source  of  the  referral).     For  this  office  we  found  that 
the  number  of  placements  from  both  activities  was  as  'follows: 
85**due  tq,  referral  intervi^ews,  35  placements  due  to  file 
search  call-ins.     Six  people  did  file  search,  16  did  referral 
interviewing.     On  this  basis  file  search  was  slightly  more 
cost  .ef feqt'iye  than  referral  interviewing   (5.73  plcmt/pos* 
vs.  5J3  plcmt/pos)  . 

Our«i44^^  shows  that  high-perforining  offices  in,  this'  small 
surv^ey^generally   (see  Tabl3  following)  devote  a  significant 
proportion  of  their  resources  to  file  search.     If  the 
sample  was  large  enough  to  yield  statistically  significant 
findings  from  an  analysis  of  variance  we  could  determine 
the  significahce  of  file  search  in  creating  output  perforin-  V 
ance.     Until  the  next  st;ep  in  establishing  -standards  hais 
been  taken  wc  cannot  say  that  file  search  is  always  valuable/ 
but  it  appears  likely  that  it  contributes  to  an  efficient 
ES  operation. 

2.  Use  of  the  self -application  mode  for  completing 
registrations  is /a  cost  savings  approach  which 
many  offices  have  successfully  employed. 


We  observed  a  local  office  that  did  ttpt  use  the  self- 
application  technique  and  h6d  serious  problems  keeping  up 
with  the  incoming  traffic.     One  day  during  our  survey  week 
they  ran  behind  incoming  traffic  by  over  two,, hours.  Yet 
this  office  did  not  use  the  self -application^jji^thod- to 
reduce  the  time  needed  for  each  applicant,    ^hey  believe 
that  applicants  will  make  so  many  errors  that  the  timia  saved 
in  completing  applications  will  be  lost  later"  in  correcting 
applications. 

As  a  measure  of  the  Quality  of  the  application-takina  com- 

applications.     No  great  problcns  in  error-correcting  were 
reported  nor  wore  errors  on  applications  taken  by  the  self-, 
application  method  estimated  to  be  very  high.     Most  offices 
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renortec!  more  than  90^  of  such  applicatitft)s  bad  no  errors. 
These  facts  have  led  us  to  concl^j^cic  that  where  additional 
staff  fefme  is  needed  for  serving- applica^nts  (i.e.  ,  walk-in 

trpfS^c        ^' -  ' '  iir.cl  v:u  f  tir:cG  lonr )  t>ie-i.clf-aprlicaticr. 
,  mode  can  help. 

• '.  .      ■  "  *  ■ 

3.     Job  development  can  be  over-used  as  well  as 

unaer-usca.     Use  of  the  activity  is  not  tightly  ^ 
Ifhked  to  placement  performance  when  measured 
by  the  proportion  of  referrals  made  through 
this  rtieans.  ;  ^ 

We  found  no  consistent  o^ttern  of  use  of  job  devel-opfhent 
eunong  the  interviewers        the  offices  we  surveyed;  some 
did  no  job  development  while  others  placed  a  ,heavy  emphasi^ 
upon  it.     (We  fdund  one  interviewer^  who  relied  almost,  exclu- 
sively upon  this  means  for  finding  referrals.)     Wheo  used 
appropriately,  job  development  is  an  effective  method  for 
placing  applicaptis  aiid  it  generates  support  for  the  ES  in 
the  employer  •community.     Hdwever,  if  it  is  overtused  and 
employers  receive  an  excessive  number  of  job  development 
calls,   instead  of  generating  support^  qiiite  the  opposite  may 
occur .  '  ' 

An  exclusive  use  of  job  development  may  be  symptomatic  of 
an  account  interviewer  stylo  of  operation  which*can  be 
disruptive  in  a  vTob  BanX.     When  this  occurs  we  have  an 
account  interviewer  style  where  it  is  not  supposed  to  oqcur 
and  job  ddvelopmeht  is  only  the  name  given  to  referrals  that 
are  in  fact ^actual  job  openings  held  exclusively  by  only  one 
interviewer.  ^,  * 

We  observc^>feuch  a  situation  in  an  of f ice  what' was  operating 
as  part  of  ^  Job  Bank.^  The  acGOuht*  injicrviewer,  ety).e  was 
riot  the  official  policy  and  there  vas  no  divislSn  of  inter- 
viewers by  occupations  code  or  by  any  other  breakdown; 
applicants  were  taken  in  turn  by  the  next  available  inter- 
viewer.    In  this  case  there  was  an  interviewer  who  did  not 
like  the  Job  Bank  listing  but  preferred  calling  employers 
because,  as  he  said,  he  knew  what  they  were  looking  for. 
In  fact,  certain  employers  only  hired  applicants  who  were 
referred* by  this  particular  interviewer.  < 

j        \  ^ 

Is  this  use  of  job  development  good  for  that  office  or  bad? 
There  is  no  simple  answer  to  that  question  because . thdre  . 
is  no  clear  pattern  or  standard^^  tell  us  how  much  or  how 
little  of  this  component  activitV""!*  effective.     Job  dcvel- 

..w          Li.^         Liv  X      ui'^  A.crentiy  based  upon  their  skills 

in  relating  to  employers,  their  knowl^edgo  of  the  local  labor 
market  and  the  type  of  applicants  they  normally  see.'  Perform 
ance  standards  aim    at  a  level  of  assessment  which  might 
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.  Nrtit:    '  Applications  Takon  '  ■■■ 
Service  Porcoht::    New_A]ep]J^nts  and  Renewals     •  •  ' 
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'f  '  -  .  ;  .  •  Plcmnts/ 

/  .    •  equiv.p'os. 

■  .  -fc  ■ 

■       Time  l-c;c>l,  •  > 

r,         V  -direct  plcronfc 

Service  Percent   ,  time  on Iv- 


UnlL  Cozt 
In  Minutes 


'"PercU-nt  Of 
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.11.6 
7.9 
14.7 

4,2 

14.5 
13.  9 

8.  2 
7.3 

11.  2 

ir.  4 

10.0 

11.9 
14.2 

4.4 

10.  0 


37.5 
22.2 
34.0 
4  7.4 

46.9 
■  26.7 

,44.0 
'41.1 

.  15.3 
:>  8 . 1 
33 . 3 
30.7 


28.0 
26.1 

61. ,6 
44.7 


44.9 
43.0 
55.2 
35 . 6 

2  8.6 
6.7 

45.8 
35.6 

20.2 
18.  1 
21.  1 


55.1 
15.8 

35.2 
28. 1 


diagnose  underuse  or  overuse  of  the  activity;  th^  individual 
performance  of  job  development  can  only  be  judged  in  the 
context  of  the  entire  office  operation. 

In  the  Table  bglow  we  have  summarized  some  of  the  data 
collected  in  this  survey  pertaining  to  job  development.  It 
seems  clear  that  job  development  receives  quite  different 
ei.iphasis^  among,  these  offices.     Although  we  did  not  peJ'forra 
correlation  analysis  on  this  table  we  can  observe  that  kicfh 
performance  (in  terms  of  placements  per  equivalent  position 
of  direct  placement  effort)  is  not  tightly  associcrted  with 
emphasis  upon  job  development.     Four  offices  show  job  "^devel-  . 
opment  placement  exceeding  20%  of -total  placements;  1?hese 
all  .'also  achieve  placement  productivity   (column  4)_above 
the  average  for  the  group  in  the  survey.    Howeveir; ^-several 
offices  in  th^  group  achieve  relatively  high  performance 
without  much  use  of  job  development.'   Perhaps  th^se  offices 
with  low  performance  and  very  low  utilization  of  job  devel- 
;  opment  (underlined  in  this  Table    might  consider  increasing 
their  emphasis  upon  this  activity. 

4.     Extra  paperwork  may  occur  when  twe^  separate  counts 
of  referrals,  job  orders,  or  placejhents  are  main- 
tained .      J  , 

One  6*bjective  of  our  project  is  to  develop  efficient  and 
effective  models  of  the  employment  placement  process.  These 
models. will  offer  alternative  approaches  t©^he  placement  ' 
process  in  many  offices  -  alternatives  tliat  are  more  efficient 
These  alternatives  will  achieve  improved  efficiency  because 
they  will  eliminate  redundant  and  unneiiessary  tasJ^. 

.        "  i     ■  "  ■  •  .  ' 

In  our  survey  we  attempted  to  identify  such  tasks,  particu- 
larly in  connection  with  domputer-gerterated  lists.  These 
lists  are  often  suspect,  particularly  in  cases  where  a 
, manual  system  has  been  ,riBplaced-  by  a  computer  system;  one  ^ 
often  fmds  personnel  maintaining  the  old  manual  system  until 
they  are  convinced  that  the  computer-generated  lists  contain 
the  sa|oe  information.     While  this  pract'ice  is  defensible 
during  the  implementation  stage,  it  is  not  an  efficient  ' 
practice  on  a  continual  basis  when  two  lists  are  separately 
compiled- and- tover  identical  transactions.     They  should  be 
Identical;  however,  to  make  siire  that  they  are  identical 
a  reconcilement  process  is  oFtiH"  employed.     The  effort  needed 
to  compile  two  lists  of  the  same  thing  is  itself  often  redun- 
dant.    The  work  required  to  reconcile  the  tw6  lists  results 
in  additional.,  burdens  .  , ' 

by  our  team  in  one  implementation  of  the  Job  Bank.  The 
referrals  to  job  openings  were  recorded  on  the  back  of  the 
Job  Orders  directly  from  the  referral  forms  (508's)  and 
later  these  job  orders  were  used  to  verify  the  referrals. 
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The  Job  Bank  system  produced  a  computer  listing  <ff  these 
same  30b  orders  and  the  referrals  made  to  the  openings  on 
them      Ihis  computer  list  was  then  compared  to  the  manually 
list^on  the  back  of  each  order  and  a  reconcilement 
r.ado  between  the  two.    Discrepancies  were  traced  and  resolved, 
inus,  two  separately  compiled  lists  were  maintained.  The 
who°oSi  t""^"^  required  a  skilled  and  resourceful  clerk 

f^?.  ?    J  ^PP^9^^'nately  three-quarters   (3/4)  of  her  time  on 
t-.iis  task.     Tne  computer-geaerated  list  served  only  to  check 

fS?.^?;i"^^'^H-'"P"it^  ^9^'  "°  operational 

frSoJh  '^^^  ^^"^  information  was  contained 

on  both  lists.     Discrepancies  when  finally  resolved  were 
minor.                           /  .  ^ 

Ih^^r-fJ-o?^  i"-^^         ^^^^  ^y^^^'"  automatically  checks 

tio  fndt5fH^''i°"  '     applicrants  being  referred.  OccLionally 
'Zd         pJfpS  thV  same  SSN  through  error, 

and  the  ESARS  system  roDects  one  of  the  registrations.  - 
daS  E^iSI  f"?    rejections  might  pay  off  in  keeping  an  up-to- 
date  ESARS  file,  but  in  this  office,  errors  hav*  br  in  allowed 

cate"  ^  ^^^'^  °^  reconciiihg  ••dipu: 

Tf,^  — ^     IS  behind  schedule.     Duplicate  SSN's  are  found  when 
cSmiStir'??Ji        ref-erred  to  a  job  opening.     The  Job  Bank 
forve"ficatiin."°"''^.^''^^  '°        """P^"'  "^^^ 

ff^°f"|"f^that  reconcilement  occur  when  the  duplicate  SSN 
ir.ff^«r  i"  the  MODS  system  (at  the  time  of  regis- 

tration) instead  oj  waiting  until  a  referral  to  &  iob  ooenina 
occurs.     By  following  that  practice  manual  recording  o?^^ 
Jn^^f""?      °"         ^^^^  °^  the  jGb>Drders  and  use  of  those  order 
S!afS^nrH'^'"^i°"  unnecessary.     The  .convenient 

^h^rnrncL  S''"'"'^"^^^''^^^^^        the  Job  Bank  System  dould 
Ji^noc%-  ^         verification.     The  skilful  clerk  who  now 
ccxi?      discrepancies  could  be  used  to  keep  all  duplicate 
upSn%efier?Il'tn  '"^^  ''^'^  instead  of  o^ly  thos^' Je?ected 
,red;L.di5?7ork^  opening.     She  would  be  doing.less 

5.        A  non-Oob  Bank  urban  area  can  be  measured  vith 
J        our  instruments.     •.  ~ 

selection  of  locations  for  our  study  was  ^ 
that  offaceis  surveyed  would  be  willing  to  cootSerate  and 

Tr''J.ti'^T^tt''''i^  ''^'''^^^  °'  ^^^^^  - 
irrancisco,   the  largest  non-Job  Bank  area  in  the  ES  svstem 

Ssra'job%''w^  °t  methodology  in  a  city'J^at  affSot' 
use  a  Job  Bank.  We  werfe  able  to  administer  our  surveyTTT- 
strninents  in  throe  lornT  of fi  ro,,  an.^  t-  o  ..ntrrl   o^^^?  J       ^  ,. 

'^^'^      i-a -was  conipar able  to  other  locations  but  we  - 
observed  some  shortcomings  of  the  COT  (Central  Orde?  Takina) 
system  compared  to  Job  Bank.  laxing) 


The  Bay  Area  is  interlaced  with  freeways  and  good  roiids 
resulting  in  long  commuting  distances  from  home  to  work. 
The  highly  urbanized. SMSA  extends  from  Barin  County  at 
^hG  ro-^'^-rr  cr.d  .rf  the  Bay  tc  San.Mr.tco  at  tho/rorthe-n 
end.     border ing  San  Mateo  on  the  south  is  the  San  j^pse 
,SMSA,  an  area  so  simiJLar  that  one  does  not  notice  any 
change  while  driving  through  the  region.     For  workers  who  " 
owa  an  auuc;.>oLile,  a  job  opportunity  almost  anyvl'here  in 
the  Bay  Area  is  within  commuting  distance. 

To  serve  this  large  area  the  California  Department  of  ^ 
Human  Resources  has  25  local  offices  located  throughout 
the  San  Francisco-Oakland  SMSA.     The  SMSA t^Ss  no  automated 
Job  Bank  but  the  manual  methods  usfed  are  similar  to  those 
used  in  automated  Job  Banks .     Central  Order  Taking  offices 
(CQT)  receive  employer  orders;  teletypes,  which  are 
installed  in  evAy  local  office,  -are  used  to  disseminate 
"the  ]ob  orders;  flhey  are  transmitted  on  a  "broadcast"  basis 
to  all  the  LO's  irt  the  COT's  area  as  soon  as  the  order  is 
taken.     At  the  receiving  local  office  the  orders  are  mounted 
on  a  board  at  the  ;front  of  the  office  where  applicants  can 
scan  them  (address  and  employer  name  are  not  included  in  the 
copy  supplied  for  applicant  review).     Referrals  are  controlled 
by  calling  the  COT  when  an  applicant  is  ready  to  be  refcrten. 

In  the  Bay  Area  a  number  of  Central  Order  Taking  (COT) 
offices  serve  a  segment  of  the  LO's  so  that  almost  all  the 
offices  are  covered   (there  are  some  offices  such  as  San  Mateo 
not  served  by  any  COT) .  The  COT  controls  job  orders  and 
referrals  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  Job  Bank;  however,  there 
IS  this  difference:     the  COT  relies  entirely  upon  manual 
techniques.     The  number  of  LO's  that  can  be  handled  manually 
IS  limited  because  a  manual  tally  of  referrals  is  maintained 
on  copies  of  the  job  orders. 

V;e  believe  that  the  number  of  people  needed  in  a  Job  Bank 
will  be  approximately  the  same  as  the  present  COT  require- 
ments.    The  COT  in  Oakland,  which  serves  10  Lp's  required 
28  people  and  the  other  COT  we  surveyed,  San  Francisco, 
uses  26  pbople  and  serves  7  LO's.     While  the  requirements  • 
tor  an  areawide  Job  Bank  cannot  be  closely  estimated  by 
our  team,  we  can  get  a  rough  idea  of  the  personnel  require- 
ments from  the  experience  of  other  Job  Banks;  fcr  example, 
the  Dallas  Job  Bank  serves  16  LO's  and  requires  50  people 
and  the  San  Jose  Job  Bank  has  3  3  people  and  serves  9  LO's. 

Although  we  believe  there  will  be  a  small  savings, in 
personnel  throuah  Job  Bank,  we  think  a  more  important  advfln- 

applicants  in  the  Day  Area.     Tiie  extended "  rangc^'of'openin^r. 
J?  ^  local  offices  will  more  nearly  meet  the  needs  of  the 
highly  mobile  population  in  those  communities.     For  those 
local  offices  such  as  San  Mateo,  presently  excluded  from  the 
(COT)  system,  the  change  will  result  in  a  dramatic  extension. 


of  the  list  of  openings.     The  San  Mateo  office  would  also 
benefit  irom  the  an<jillaz:y  serviced  such  as  Employer 
Services  associated  with  a  central  order-rtaking  operation 
rvcb  np.  fiinco,  urr'or  the  prer?ure  of.  incrrp.red 

applicant  load  and  staff  cuts,  that  office  is  not  presently 
making  ES  visits  to  the  employers,  in  the  area. 

C  study  of  the  time  distribution  system 
is^  needed  tO:  assess  its  accuracy  as  a  management 
'  tool,  particularly  as 'a  support  for  diagnostic 
and  pirdscripxive  analysis  designed  to  improve  local 
office  perfotmance. 

■■  -  \  ,  ,      ■      "  ^  ^-  " 

We  surveyed  local\  offices  to  test  a  methodology  that  would 
answer  such"  questi^s  as  :     How  much  work  does  it  take  to 
perform  the  placer(iMt;.  process?    Why  do  some  ES  Operations 
accomplish  more  tmiri  other  places^  although  the  staff 
resources  are  almost  equal  in  both? 

It  is  essential  to  know  the  actual  inputs  to  the  placement 
process  before  any  steps  can  be  taken  to  improve  productivity. 
The  time  distribution  system  might  be  used  if  it,  really  told 
us  what  is  going  into  the  placement  process;  but  .more  study 
is  needed  before  we  can  confidently  rely  upon  this  data  source. 
For  example,  measurements  we  took  in  one  office  showed  14,3 
equivalent  positions  devoted  to  the  placement  process;  hcfVf-r  ^ 
ever,  the  monthly  time  d;Lstribution  reports  on  the  same  com- 
ponent activities  showed  19 » 2  equivalent  positions,  This\ 
difference  causes  the  placement  process  to  appear  le:?s 
productive  in  the  time  distribution  sy^stem  than  we  found  / 
through  our  time  ladder  methodology.   |The  examples  below,  J 
taken  from  two  offices  in  the  survey,  show  typical  discre- 
pancies between  the  reports  to  the  two  measur^^  of  work. 

The  contract  between  time  Reported  dn  pur  6urvery  (time 
ladders)  and  cost  accoufHrf.ng  is  illustrated  in  the  following 
'table  of  Monthly  Placement  Productivity  (placement  trans- 
actions per  equivalent  position)  *     Prodtictlvity  is  computed 
by  dividing  the  ESARS  total  of  monthly  placement  transactions 
for  each  office  by  the  number  of  equivalent  positions 
(positions  are  derived  ft^dm  time  laddets  and  from  cost 
accounting  as  described  in  each  column  headingl-     If  both 
recorded  time  equally,  column  1  and  2  would  be  iSeatical . * 
In  most  cases,  cost  accounting  shows  lower  productivity 
than  the  time  ladder  figures.     We  would  e>ppect  tKis  since 
^we  found  that  non-placement  time  is  frequently  reported  under 
cost  Recounting  as  a  500  function  code  -  direct  placement 
activity.  '  , 


♦There  Is  some  error  of  meaaurcmcnt  caused  by  the  difference  in  mcnsurrmcnt 
period  used  (time  ladders  lo  a  weekly  sample,  coat  accounting  Is  monthly). 
We  chiccked  some  offices  ^or  this  error  where  wc  had  time  distribution,  sheets 
for  .fhe  pcri'od  of  our  visit*.  Dlff^ircnces  between  time  ladder  and  cost  account- 
ing followed  the  differences  exhibited  by  this  Table; 'WovCdnclude  that  the 
table  cnnQot/bc  explained  by  the  error  of  mcnaurcmentV 


Job  Title 


Time 
Distribution* 


Tfime 
Ladders  * 


Counselor 


Er.p  Intv\'; 


Unit  Supv 


Counselor 


Supv 


in  power 
Aide  Ifltv 


c 
D 

512 

2 

-  non-placement' 

3 

531 

% 

-  511 

2H 

-  512 

3 

-  531 

2 

511 

4 

-  WIN 

1 

514 

(WIN) 

-  non-placement 

1 

531 

(WIN) 

2  ■ 

-511 

2 

- 

511 

IH 

-  531 

2 

531 

. 

4 

511 

2\ 

-  ESARS  revisio 

4 

531 

1 

"ill 

J  X  X 

• 

3h 

-  531 

1 

-  personal 

4 

512 

\ 

-  511 

4 

531 

«  - 

Hj 

-  512 

6 

-  531 

2 

512 

\ 

-  554 

5 

553 

4 

-  610 

h 

554 

% 

-  non-placen[»ent 

561 

3 

-  553 

2 
3 
1 
1 
1 

1 
7 


511 
531 
561 
554 
6d.O 

511 
531 


8  -  531 


♦(note:     hours  -  time  code) 


6«s^ 
1 


531 
554 
511 


3    -  511 
2%  -  531  - 
•j  /  -  paperwork 
2    -  personal 


5-531 

2  r  paperwork 

1  -  personal  (lunch) 
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Table  of 
Monthly  Placement  Productivity 
(Placements/Equiv.  Positions) 

0     ©    ©  .  © 

state  avg. 

PTcmnts/         Plcmnts/       Plcmnts/  Plcmnts/ 
t;quiv.i>os.  ^    equiv.pos.     equiv.pos.  equiv.pbs; 

(Time  ladders \  /cost  acctngN  /based  on  data 

-direct  picmntj I  -500  code   )/  cost  \  |   used  in  FY75 
txifle  only-   J  \     only-**  ^  ^acctng*^    ^  BPF 

lA  44.9  25.8  24.8 

IB  43.0  28.3  21.4 

31  0 

IC  55.2  ^^-^  23.8 

\  •  ,  ■ 

ID  35.6  22.0  22.9 


LO 


5A  5S.lL  46.91        •  44.5. 

5B  15.8  — \         16.3  13.8^  ^ 


'6A  35.2  19.7^  17.3 

2^.]  20.2  17.4 


14.1 


27 


2A  35.8  21.4  19.2 

23                             6.7                    5.10  4.4 

r 

3A  45.8  45.4  36.3 

3B  35.6  28.1  28.0 

4A  19.2  16.0  11.4 

4B  18.1  18.9  13.5 

4C  21.1  21.3  ^2.1  ^^"'^ 

4D  24.8  22.0  22.3 


22.6 


16.5 


♦Includes  all  205  timo^^lus  central  Job  Bank  or  COT  time 
allocated  to  the  local  off ice  on  the  basis  of  its  fraction 
of  total  cquiv.  positions  in  the  entire  area  served  by 
the  centralized  operation. 

'*Ad justed  for  holiday  time.  ^ 


We  believe  that  managers  need  some  tool  that  accurately 

Zrza'j'c'j^^^  ti.w  clc;*c  Lu  conpouent  activity.  Tin;c 

distribution  appears  to  conjflict  with  our  lindings  of 
work  done.     We  believe  that] th^  time  ladder  methodoloqy 

^  lb  li.o^c  pj^wU^c^cL:  ivwcaujc  iu  is  tied  to  a  measurable 
quantity,  for  eacli  activity  period;  this  tends  to  make  the^ 
staff  member  think  about,  the  acftivity  time  being  reported^ 
V-  dlro  I    ^lov     th-*:  t:r-  c!i  ? tribution  misr.Gc  scne  of  the 
important  management  isfeues  because  the  531  time  is  not 

*  broken  down  into  finer  categoriedi.     The  531  code  accounts 
for  approximately  50%  of  the  resoiirqes  directly  devoted  to 
placement  and  6  of  the  13  componertt  activities  comprising 
the'  placement  process.       *  \ 

6A.  In  assessing  local  offices  that\  operate  in  a  Job 
Bank  environment  ciertain  functions  otherwise  ' 
performed  in  the  office  are  done\  at  the  Job  Bank 
Central  and  should  be  accounted  for  through  an 
allocation^^^OTocess.  \ 

Job  Banks  nqrmally  centralize  some  of  the  local  office  ES 
functions  such  as  order  taking  and  verification.  The 
placement  process  component  activities  i/hich  v;e  measure 
for  Performance  Standards  occur,   in  the\case  of  Job  Banks, 
in.  two  locations;   the  local  office  and  central  office. 

.An  allocation  scheme  is  required  to  account  for  each  officeVs 
share  of  the  jcentrnl  office  activities  that  are  otherwise 
part  of  the  placement  process  in  the  local  office.  The 
following  is  an  approach  we  consider  usable  for  this  problem: 

a.  In  each  local  office,  assign  a  coder  to  each  staff 
member,  by  primary  function;  managerial,  professional, 
clerical,  and  support. 

b.  within  each  relevant,  geographic  area  allocate  Job 
Bank  (and  other  significant  functions)   staff  to  each  local,  ' 
office  based  on  LO  share  of  professional  staf^  in  total  area. 
(Could  be  allocated  on  professional,  support^ ahd  managerial 
if  detailed  datSa  is  availablQ^.  . .  .  . )  ^ 

In  the  metropolitan  areas  where  Job  Banks  have  ^een  installed 
the  allocation  scheme  will  include  order  taking  and  verifi- 
cation, but  outside,  those  areas  these  activities  Are  generally 
rot  centralized  even  when  thei^e  is  a  Job  Bank.     Most  non- 
metro  local  off ic^^  in  a  ^Job  Bank  system  take  the\r  own  oi:de- 
(for  example,  Hattiesbarg>  Mississippi),  do  their  pwn  vcri- 
ficaLica  c.hd  ell  their  own.  referral  control.     The  bnly  sliaiud 
activity  carried  out  in  the  Job  Bank  Central  for  t^ose  cases 

support  iir.  general  filinrj;   it  is  an  overhead  functibn  (cede 
610  in  the  Cofjt  Accounting  System)  .  - 
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ColuTT^n^      and  4  of  th^  Table  of  Monthly  Placement  Product i- 
vity  compare  the  placement  transactions  productivity  as 
used  in  the  BPF  for  the  state  with  the  equivalent  measure 
c  w  ■    v.\i''     ^ "  '       .  1  ?   *     c  "T     cc  XT,  c  w  curvGy  •     TV.o  r  r 
measures  were  taKen  from  the  BPF  calculation  and  the  local 
office  measures  were  taken  from  the  time  distribution 
rep6rt  03  in  the  CA  f;vstom.     Column, 3  uses  all  ES  Grants 
equivalent  positions  for  the  local  office  plus  a  share  of 
the  Job  Bank  or  COT  (Central  Order  Taking  office)  where 
jthe  office  is  served  by  such,  a  centralized  facility .  The 
allocation  we  used  was  based  upon  the  fraction  of  total 
equj.valent  positions  located  in  that  office  compared  to  the 
entire  area  served  (iM  positions  were  included  to  compute 
the  allocation:     ES  atfid  non-ES)  .     Other  suggestionis  have 
been  advanced  for  making  this  allocation;  i.e.,  fi;action 
of  total  referrals  made  by  each  office,  or  fractiorrof  total 
placements  made.     Both  suggestions  allocate  the  dentral 
facility  more  plosely  to  workload  but  they  are  much  less 
stable  than  allocating  total  staff.     We  believe  more  consid- 
eration is  needed  before  deciding  that  some  allocation 
method  must  be  used  if  comparisons  of  local  offices  are  to 
have  any  meaning.     An  office  which  is  supported  by  activities 
in  a  centralized  facility  such  as  Job  Bank  is  obviously  riot 
comparible  to  one  that  receives  no  support^  unless  sfme 
account  of  resource  utilization  is  made. 

However,  this  problem  only  exists  where  the  ES  has  a  number 
of  offices  in  an  urban  area.     For  thosa^-situations  perhaps 
the  best  approach  is  to  studx^tlie_labo^*rca  as  a  whole. 
This  suggestion  was  made  at  the  start  df  our  study  by  one 
of  the  participating  agencie^  in  t|leir;i;esponse  to  the 
Steering  Committee  meeting  held  last  June.     As  our  work 
procccdGn|,  the  validity  of  that  su^estion  was  clearly  demon- 
strated.    We  propose  that  the  actual  survey  for  establishing 
Performance  Standards  follow  that  methbS. 

The  mothodoloqy  would  require  data  ftom  each  office  to     *  . 
provide  the  equivalent  ,^:s  positions  devoted  to  placements 
in  the  entire  area,     these  would  iiiclude  all  district  support 
positions,  all  Job  Bank  or  other  centralized  positions,  and 
the  ES  equivalent  posiltions  in  the  local  of f ices.  Time 
ladder  data  roflectind  the  direct  and  indirect  placement 
activity  would  be  collected  ~  the  labor  area  would  be  treated 
as  a  unit.  '  , 

If  desired,  local  officoB  within  tho  labor  area,  also  Cc»n  ho 
analyzed.     Comparisons  between  local  offices  in  the  same  area 

r»r>4-    ^^rf^'i  ^  ^rf^^       1  1  ^  i  r  n    of    t*^'^    cert*":"*     1  f \^,r>  r  ^  ^  r- 

ation.     The  allocation  question  arises  when  one  of  these  loca 
offices  is  compared  to  some  office  in  another  area  or  is 
compared  to  a  performance  standard. 
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Local  offices  that  are  not  in  the  sawe  labor  area  can  be 
cc-t^^iL...   (v;e  shov  such  oliices  in  the  Table  of  Monthly' 
Placement  Productivity);  however  ^  strongly  suggest  that 
IS  rov  ho'A  ir^rfonrarcr.  «:.->ndc-<rds  rhmUd  bp  est^-hl  i^^'cc' .  * 
Loccx  oiiices  in  urban  centers  should  be" treated  as .part  of 
a  labor  ar<?a  and  the  entire  labor  area  should  be"  studied. 

C   .  o:.f.icc  productivity  can  be  expressed  ^^s 

Monthly  Placement  Transaction  for  Equivalent 
Position  Worked  if  the  data  used  has  been  adjusted 
for  holiday  time.  • 

Our  methodology  measures  local  office  performance  during  • 
a  one-week  survey  but  expresses  productivity  as  Monthly 

per  Equivalent  Position**.     Two  basic  assumptions 
are  made  in  presenting  productivity  in  this  form: 

•   -  » 

•1  -  Monthly  ESARS  placement  trans- 
^  actions  reflect  the  same  process 
as  that  observed  during  the  survey 
H  week . 

2  -  The  equivalent  positions  devoted  * 
to  each  activity  have  not  changed 
during  the  month;  i.)e.>tthe 
survey  wds  substantially  repre- 
sentative of  the  entire  month. 

The«survey  week  mi>st  be  representative  o*  normal'  local  off-c 
operations  to  satisfy  these  assumptions.     If  unusual  condi- 
u^^^  expected  to  change  the  performance  of 

;^n^?f  the  survey  should  be  rescheduled.     An  unusual 

c?n^„  /^^^.-^^^^  occurred  in  one  location  because  our 

study,  took  place  during  .election  week.     The  Employment 

ntl^'if'l/T  °^'V}  ""^^  '^^y  ^^^-^^  9avc  each  employee 

one  half  day  off.     We  had  expected  that  all  time  off  wbuld 

the  SnrhJrf^i^?-i°"  ^ome  individuals  took 

the  one.half  holiday  on  other  days  of  the  week.  Thus, 
during  the  week  of  our  survey  one-half  day  was  a  holiday 
although  the  exact  time  taken  varied.     We  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  simply  count  the  survey  data  on  days  when  no  state 
holiday  applied.     Unfortunately  we  could  not  do  this,  the?e- 

iho  h^'^J'^k'^  ^°  f'^^^-'^  "^^'^^y  ^"^^ey  data  by  deducing 

the  standard  hours  for  the  week  from  40  hours  to  36  hours 


*In  Bome  cases  we  did  not  compute  service  percentaRes  for  such  locnl  nfficc- 

aron  wore  FtTvt  ycJ .  ^ 

*Equlvalent  Positions  -  Actual  hours  worked/available  workjjiig  hours  fdr  the 
per  Xod • 


/ 


r 
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Every  full  time  iivdividual  had  36  hours  available  for  work 
on  aiiy  uctxvxty  in'tiiat  week;  therefore,  we  adjusted  for 
the  4  hours  ot  holiday  by  dividing  all  time  by  36  hours 
to  net  cou,fv?]ent  nos5tionn  (in  a  -'•normal",  week  we  would  u?o 
*iO  hours}.     ihis  adjustment  follows  from  the  definition  of 
equivalent  positions;  i.e.,  the  number  of  people  who  could 
do  the  reported^  work  if  they  each  put  full  time  into  the 

The  Cost  Accounting  System  should  also  be  adjusted  for 
holidays  if  comparable  productivity  is  desired.     We  made 
this  adjustment  to  compute  the  figures  in  column  2  of  thb 
Monthly  Placements  Productivity  Tabl<F^.     Hoi id£jy  hours  are 
deducted  from  standard  hours  and  the  result  is  used  as  the 
available  hours  for  computing yequivaleht  positions.  This 
adjustment  removes  the  effects  of  holidays  to  satisfy 
assumption  2  above;  equivalent  positions  devoted  to.  each 
activity  are  based  on  the  working  days  in  the  month  -  no 
holidays.     After  this  adjustment  the  survey  week  an^  the 
monthly  equivalent  positions  have  a  common  basa. 

We  believe  that  the  Cost  Acdounting  System  correctly  states  • 
the  equivalent  positions  paid  for  each  activity  btit  that  it 
understates  the  equivalent  positions  worked.     For  example, 
November  had  168  weekday  hours  including  12  holiday  hours 
(Thanksgiving  and  Election  Days) .     A  full-time  person  .could 
not  possibly  put  more  than  156  hours  into  any  activity 
without  going  into  overtime . hours .     The  two  numbers  (equi- 
valent positions  paid  and  equivalent  positions  worked)  are 
cl,ose  but  they  are  not-^equal;  for  November  the^if ferenco 
is. 12/168  =  7.15%.     Therefore,  the  productivity  figure  is 
7.15%  higher  because  no  adjustment  for  holidays  has  been 
made  to  convert  cquivalejit  positions  paid  into  equivalent 
positions  worked.     ThiSartifact  of  the  computation  method  ' 
should  be  eliminated  before  office  or  state  comparisons 
ar^  made.  ' 
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Roforrn'^o  C^-r.t?  of  Cor^niloj  Survey  Data 

The  chefrts^  and  tables  that  follow  are  Jbased  on  data 
ccilcctcc  in  our  3 tudy-v.cok  survey  of  19  local  offices 
m  6  states,  and  in  some  cases /.  on  ESARS  data. 
Following  our  visits  to  the  first  13  offices/  we 
manually  tallied  the  tiir.e  ladders  and  questionnaires. 
After  the  second  6  offices  were  surveyed,  on  a  self- 
application  basis,  we  manually  tallied  the  question- 
naires, but  processed  the  time  ladders  via  a  computer 
program.    Therefore,  the  data  in  the  following  tables 
IS  displayed  in  similar  formats,  with  differences 
ascribed  to  typing  vs.  computer  printout. 

Tables  are  grouped  as  follows: 

1.  Summaries  of  data  for  LO'S  vp.sited: 

a.  Sbudy-Week  Time  Ladder  Data  Summary 

Placement/Nbn-Placement  Data 

b.  ^acements/Equivalent  Positions 

2.  LO  Summary,  for  each  LO (19)  visited: 


a.  LO  Summary,  Report  1  ^ 

Breakdown  bf  LO  activities,  each  represented  in 
.  terms  of  total  miautes  spent  (in  the  study  week), 
total  quantity  processed,  unit  cost  calcuJi^ted, 
^  pdr:ccnt  of  total  office -time  resource,  and 

.service  percent. 

b.  LO  Analysis  of  Non-Placement  Time,  Report  2 

0 

Breakdown_of  LO  Non-Placement  (X)  time,  each 

  category  represented  in  terms  of  total  minutes 

spent,  and  percent  of  total  time. 

Note:     Table  of  Service  Percent  Formulas  for  Local 
Offices  and  lor  Labor  areas. 


Activity  Summary,  for  each  ES  (13) Mfictiv^ty  reviewed: 


a*    Activity  Summary: 

Analysis  of  activity  fromLO  to  LO_iii  terms  of 
unit  cost  calculated, percent  of  resource,  service 
«  percent, and  placements/equivalent  position. 

b.     Activity  Quality  Analysis: 


Analysis  of  quality  factor  froA)  L.O.  to  L..0. 
Question  responses  from  staff,  applicant,  employer, 
L.O.  Manager  are  displayed.* 
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TABLE  -  PLACEMENTS/EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS  ' 


-USING  TIME  LADDER  DIRECT  PLACEMENT  TI!«:  ONLY- 


EQUIVALENT 

poyrriONS- 

10.9 
14.2 

'-16. 7 
^     7.1  . 


-  / 


ESARS 

T  r\~  it 

LO  t 

.  DATA  -• 

~_  1 
PLACEMENTS  ■ 

lA 

10/7  4.. 

485 

IB 

10/74 

610 

IC  " 

10/74 

918 

ID 

12/74 

253 

10/74 

'  -332 

2B 

i  ■ 

t2/74 

36  . 

3A 

10/74 

995 

3B  / 

12/74  \ 

313  \ 

4A- 

11/74 

582 

'4B 

11/74 

-  274 

4C 

11/74 

17iC 

4D 

12/74 

196 

5A 

10/74 

329 

5B 

• 

12/74 

41 

6A 

10/74 

1671 

6B 

12/74 

.304 

NOTE  1: 

PLACEMENTS 

:     ESARS  TABLE 

FOR  MONTH 

€F  STUDY  liipEK 

28.8 
15.1 
8.2 
7.9 

6.0 
2.6 

47.6 
10.8 


PLACEI4ENTS/ 
EQHIV.  POS. 


44.9 

.43.0 
55.2 
315.6 

28.6 
6.  7 

45.8 

35,6 

20.  2 
18.1 
21.1 
24.8 

55.1 

15.8. 

35.2 
28.1 


LINE  90090     ,  .  ^ 

NOTE  2:^  EQUIVALENT  POSITIONS:     SEE  TABLE  - 

TIME  LADDER  PLACEMENT  >IINUTES/MINUTES  FOR  1  EQUIVALENT  POSITIOK 
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OieLIOCRAPHlC  DATA 
SHEET 


I.  I<ip«»fc  No, 

DUU  20-36,-74.22-2 


4      It  If-  jr.d^>unii:lc  " 

DEVXLOPMLNT  OF  PEl^FORMANCE  STANDARDS  FOR  EMPLOYMLNT  SERVICE 

Volume  2  - 


7.  .uthdi(s) 

Dr.  Chirlos  K.  Faircliild 


3*  Kccipieni*!  AcccsJiiun  «\<n 


5.  Kcpori  Dace 
August  1,  197S 


Performing  Ori;anizaiion  j(cp(.. 
No. 


E.  F.  Shelley  and  Campany,  Inc/ 

1711  n'.-.'o.!clr.r.d  .Av.':-'  -.  N. 


12.  Sponicrin.:  Or  v  ^ni/ jt  lou  N  .rnc  an  J  AJdrvss 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor 

anpover  Adminictration 

ffice  of  Rcsct»rch  and^Dcvolopment 
601  D  Street  >  ^lUV.  ,  Var^hintton,  D.C. 

1     Sup;»lcmefii3f y  N'occs 


202  J.3 


10.  Proicct/ Task/ Work  Umi  No. 


II.  Contract /Gctni  No. 
DL  20-36-74-22 


13.  l  ypv  of  Ucport  &  Period 
-Covered 

Final  S/ 14/74  -  S/15/75 


14. 


The  objective  of  the  project  was  to  develop  methods  for  estal  lishJng  output  and  input  performMic^c 
standards  for  the  placement  and  pl;«cement  support  functions  of  the  United  States"£niplo>Wnt^rvico  (ES) 
Volunic  2,  virrVi^z'^  .i-^r!  Rcror^rpc-.r!  nfo-^.  reports isnbstantir  c  findings  and  recommendations  developed 
during  tlic  coorso  oi  iho  project.    A  key  recommendation  is  tiiat  performance  standards  b 
Inicr.ratcti  Maua^emen  S>stenf  context,  ia  conjunction  ujlh  plannin£(,  budgeting,  evalu 


e  used  in  an 
ation  and  diagnostic 


tools  to  ii 'prove  ovcraU  rerfcrmance.  Tl\c  volume  presents  iindini^  from  an  intensive  anal>?is  of  the 
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This  Voliune  contains  the  r66ulti5~or"the  field 
'work  and  analysis  under  this  contract.  It 
alsb  contains  a  description  of  an  integrated 
inanagemerit  system  v/hich  we  believe  provides  the 
proper  conceptuarl  framework  for  relating  output 
^  standards  to  the  inputs  and  other  internal  ES 
fa&^rs.    Our  f  indings  have  led  us  to 'conclude 
that  only  an  integrated  approach  should  be  used 

further  development  of  EPF  (output)  type 
irt^asure  and  performance  standards  (inputs). 
Chapter  one  sots  the  stage  by  describing  and 
illustrating  the  relationship  of  outputs  and 
inputs  within  the  conceftual  framework.  Chapters 
two  and  th^gj^  present  detailed,  findings  of  our 
project.       -  ^ 
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New  App6^t  Renewals  ^ 
Total  Traffic 

Counseled'      ^   _ 

New  Apps  +  Renewals 

ESR  Problem  Contacts  ^ 
ESR  Routine  Contacts 

Call-In  Attempts  ^ 
Active  File 

Job  Development  Attempts  = 
Referral  Interviews 

Ref  >  Intervieiys  from  JIS  =5 
Referral  Interviews 


»»»» (JO)  OT    Openings  Recej.ved 
Total  Employment 


RE 
***RC 

RI 
TE 


** 


*W 


Total  Traffic 
Total  Unemployment 

Referral  Requests 
Job  Referrals 

Referral  Interviews 
Total  Traffic 

Tested  " 
Total  Traffic 

Verified  Ref's 

+  Validated  Orders 

Openings  Received 


*  (E90010)-KE9002Cj.) 
S (REs)*** 

(E90025) 

(eT00T0)+Te90020) 
(EPS) 

(EPsi  -I-  (ESS) 
S(FCs) 


E91305 
(JDb) 

(JNs)  +  (Us) 
(IJs  ^ 

(INS)  +  (Us) 

E90185  -t-  E90200  

Most  current  Employment 
statistic 
•  SMSA 

or  •  For  city,  including  all 
area  served  (if  not 
I   part  of  SMSA) 
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Statistic  (see  above)- 
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E90185  -I-  £90200 


ERIC 


*  E90010  represents  ESARS  TBL.90,  Line  010 
**  S  »  Study  Week-Month  Normalizer    #Work  days  in  Study  Month 

#Days  in  Study  Week 
***  Ouantity  accumulatod  on  time  ladders  in  Study  Week 
****  If  the  LO  is  part  of  an  area  with  centralized  order  taking  these 
service  percents  are  meaningless  at  the  LO  level. 
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'      QUALITY  AfJALYSIS 
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RECEPTION   (RE)  * 


Unit:  Applicants  Received  t 
Service  Percent:  fptal  Traffic 

(Applicants  Received) 
^otal  Employment** 


Plcihnts/* 
equiv.pos. 


LO  « 


Unit  Cost 
In  Minutes 


Percent  Of 
Resources 


Service  Percent 


Time  ladders 
-direct  plcmnt 
time  only- 


2.3* 
1.5 
2,0 
1.8 


6.0 
3.9 
4.0 
3.5 


0.4 
0.7 
0.5 
0.2 
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35.6 
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*ESARS  Plapemonts  

'rime  Laddisr  Placement 
EquivalcntV  Positions 
**Service  %  Formula  Revised  in  Handbook 
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QUALITY  ANALYSIS  ^ 

ACTIVITY :  RECEPTION 

^^UMMARY  OF  LO  MANAGER 
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APPLICATION  TAKING  (AT) 


Unit:    Applications  Taken  ^  , 

Servljge  Percent:    New  Applicants  and  Renewals 
■    .  Total  Traffic  • 


f. 


Unit  Cost 
Jn  Miiiutes 


11.6 
13.6 
21.3 
7.7 

15.7 
16.6 

11.5 
13.2 


Percent  Of 
Resources 

11.6 
7.9 
14.7 
4.2 


14.5. 
13.9 

8.2 
7.3 


SCTvice"i{€rcent 


37.5 
22.2 
3(4.0 
47.4 

46.9 

26.7 

44.0 
41.1 


ts/ 
edteiv.j^os. 

>/riine  ladders- 
-direct  plGmnt 
time  only- 

>  44^ 
43.0 
55.2 
35.6 


15.3 
19  ,3  4* 
11.8 
18.3 


11.2 
11.4 
9.5 
10.  b 


15.3 
28.1 
33.3 
30.7 


20.2 
18.1 
21.1 


10.8 
16.4 

11.4 
10.3  • 
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14.2 

V  4.4 
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26.1 

61.6 
44.7 


55.1 
15.8 

35.2 
28.1 
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REFERRAL  INTERVIEWING  (RI) 


Unit:  Applicants  Interviewed 
Service  Percent:  Referral  Intervij 

Total  Traffic 
(Applicants  r^ceivec 


^Unit  Cost 
In  Minutes 

9.8 
10.7 
12.0 
20.3 


14.3 
15.3 


10.7 
7.8 


15.4 
18.6 
16.7 
10.2 


Percent  Of 
•fllesources 


Service  Percent 

53.1  ^ 
72.0 

50.9  / 


51.9 
48.9 


60.5 
82.9 


42^6 
57.8 
46i4 
79.1 


PlianntS/* 
iguiv.pos. 


Tine  ladders 
-direct  plcmnt 
1.  .1:ime  only- 
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55.2 
35.6 
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♦ESARS  Placements 
Time  Ladder  Placement 
Equivalent  Positions 
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Referral  interviews 
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*ESARS  Placemcrvta 
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JOB  INFORMATION  SERVICE  (JIS) 


LP  { 
1 

1.. 
IC 
1 


2' 
2 


Uni 
Serv 


tfl:  Applicants 
vice  Perrcni : 


Unit:  Cos^ 
In  Minutes 

6.3 
10.3 

7.1 


11.2 
7.5 


Referral  interview  from  JIS***  • 
Total  Trafffic  (Applicants  Received ) 


Percent  of 
Resources 

2.4 
1.7 

-1.3 
1.'5 


2.1 
0.1 


Service  Percent 

N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
79.7 


N/A 

6.  a 


Plcmts/* 
equiv.  pes 

Time  ladders 
-direct,  picnnt 
time  only-  


28.6 
6 . 7 


3 

3^ 


A 
4 


4.8 


N/A 
6.7 
2.9 
6.4 


1.5 
0.0 


3.1 
0.0 
0.5 
1.6 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
24.5 


45.8 

35.6 


20.2 
18.1 
21.1 


6 

63 


N/A 


10.9 
12.6 


N/A 
0.2" 


0.8 
2.4 


N/A 
N/A 


N/A 
3.4 


55.1 
15  ".  8 


35.2 
28.1 


*  ^ARS  PI cements 
.  ime  Ldclder  I'laconent 
Equivalent  Positions 

**  jantity  data  collected  incorrect^ly 
**oervice    t  Formula  Revised  in  Handbook 
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REFERRAL  CONTROL  (RG) 


Unit:    Referral  Requests 
Service  Percent:    Referral  Requests 

^raJ 


Job  Refei^rals  *** 


Vnit  Cost 
Lu  ♦        In  Bjinutes 


5.0 

-B 

7.1 

** 

** 

'  f 

7.3, 

\ 

4.3 

-fl 

N/A 

2.4 

4B 

* 

N/A 

•N/A 

4E-X 

** 

N/A 

wA 

N/A 

6D 

15.0 

Percent  Of 
Resources 

-'^  o.oi 

0.1 
0.03 
0.0 
12.8 
9.2 
2.3 
0.1. 


<-3  . 

-\0J^ 


Service  Percent 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 

N/A 
'**' 

** 

62.8 
N/A 

183.3 
N/A 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
** 

N/A 
N/A 


Plcmnts/* 
equiv.pos. 

Time  ladders 
-direct  plcmn^ 
time  only- 

44.9 
43.0 

<  55.2 
35.6 


28.6 
6.7 


0.4 
0.0 


N/A 
N/A 


45.8 
35.6 


20.2 
18.1 
21.1 


5^.1 

;.8 


35.2 
28.1 


*ESARS  Placements   / 

Time  Ladder  Placement  *  ^  / 

Equivalent  Positions  / 

**Could  not  be  developed  for  sample.     Sample  included  only 
.  a  part  of  LO's  served  by  this  central  order  taking  office. 
***Service  %  Formula  Revised  in  Handbook  / 
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VERIFICATION  (VE) 


LP  f 

h 
xB 
IC 

0 

_E-X 
IF-X 

A 

B 


3B 


Unit:  Verified  Referrals  6  Validated  Orders 
Service  Percent^  Verified  Referrals  6  ' 

Validated  Otders 
Openings  Received 


Plcmnts/* 
•quiv.pos. 


Unit  Cost 
In  Minutes 


5.4 
5.4 

7.2 

6.3 
*'* 

** 

2.5 
6.6 


1.7 
7.7 


Percent  Of 
Resources 

4.5 

2.5 
V  2.5 

5.1 
21.7 
19.2 

1.3 

1.1 


2.0 
1.6 


Service  Percent 

183.6 

H/A 

N/A 

265.9 
** 

** 


Time  ladders 
-direct  plcmnt 
time  onty- 

44.9 
43.0 
55.2 
35.6 


28.6 
6.7 


45.8 
35.6 


•.A 

N/A  . 

0.4 

N/A 

20.2 

4B 

N/A  . 

0.4 

R/A 

18.1 

C 

21.7 

1.8 

N/A 

21.1. 

D 

N/A 

0.0 

N/A 

4E-X 

*  * ' 

17.2 

«*  • 

A 

10.1 

2.7 

102.1 

55.1 

SB 

4.5 

3.0 

642.4 

• 

15.8 

oA 

71.0 

3.9 

35.2 

6B 

5.8 

2.8 

269.8 

28.1 

♦ESARS  Placements  

Time  Ladder  Placement 
Equivalent  Positions 

**Could  not  be  developed  for  sample.     Sample  included 
only  a  part  of  LO*s  served  by  this  central  order 
taking  office. 
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QUALITY  ANALYSIS 

ACTIVITY:  VERIFICATION/ 

VALIDATION 
"  SUMMARY  OF    LO  MANAGER 

FORM     CAII  • 

NO.  FORMS  • 
.  LO  #  RETURNED 

0t  m  xj  Q       <  m       f<  0)       <  m  o  o       <  cq       <  cr 

r-1     r-i              *H             Ol     f>i             in                      ^     ^     ^     ^              Ul     Ul              VP  U 

(0 

 ^  ■  ^  ^  — ^  ^  

CO 

.  .     /                       ■         /                                                                               .  • 

U) 
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.  '*        -                     ,                                 '     ^         '  '                 '        ^                  '      ,         ■  ' 

X 

/                                                       .                    •         ^         -  .        ■  f 
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(A 

G> 
X 

X  1    1    1  ;  .  .   X  .  .:  x„.i     .III    1       '    1  X 

•j3M-pr  OACH  A/A 

-   -  _ 

U) 
X 

XIII                 55       _  X  ^  .1            1      1      1      1                  I  X 

I  •Xdma 

in 

0 

1    1    r    1            M       HI         till         I    I  ^ 

1 

U) 
X 

•  < 

z   1    1    1          -  at       X   I        1    1    1    1       V.  1  x 

© 
X. 

z    1     1    X             X-       ax         1     1    :i'    1         25  X  2 
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\  ■■■ 


-COUi*£-J.ING  (CO) 


IC 


Unit,:  Cot^seled  Applicants 
Service  Percent:  gounsolcd  Applicants 

iw  Applicants  &  Renewals 


Unit  Cost 
Lu  f        In  Minutes 


48.1 
30.  0 
39.  6 
56.3 


Percent  Of 
Resources 

i  7.2 
1.8 
1.5 
2.8 


Service  Percent 

9.0 
2.6 
4.2 

11 . 6 


Plcrants/* 
equiv.pos. 

Time  ladders 
-direct  plcmnt 
time  only- 

44.9 
43.0  , 
55.2  C  ■  , 
35.6 


3 


47.  3 
29.9 


11.0 
3.5 


31.7 
15.  J 


28.  C 
6.7 


\ 
-3 


36.3 
30.2 


2.1 
3.1 


42.5 
\11.4 


45.8 

35.6 


\ 
4B 


46.9 
44.9 
39.3 
41.6 


9.1 
4.4 
1.7 
3.7 


ii7.9 
11.4 

1.3 
i\.l 


20.2 
18.1 
21.1 


\ 
-3 


27.0 
55.0 


7.9 

3.5 


17.^ 
1.1 


55.1 
15.8 


\ 

6B 


50.  3 
77.1 


3.6 
4.6 


7.7 
20.0 


35.2 
28.1 


*ESARS  Placements.  

Time  Ladder  Placemant 
Equivalent  Positions 


\ 
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TESTING  (TE) 


•••I 

■•i  . 
»  I- 

J- 


Unit:  Applicants 

Service  Percent:  Applicamts  Tested  -  ' 

Total  Traffic    (Applicants  deceived) 


-Unit  Cost 
'  In  Minvil 

5. 
6b. 0 
14.6 


Perceht  of 
Resources 

1.2' 
0.3 

0.3  . 
0.0 


\'  . . 

SeJrvice  Percent 


1.8 
0.5 
1.4 
0.6 


Plcrats/* 
.    equiv.  pos. 

Time,  ladders 
-direct  plcmnt 
time  only- 

44.9 
43.0 
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PILE  SEARCH/CALL- IN  (PC) 


Unit:    Call-In  Attempts 
Service  Percent :    Call-In  Attempts 

Afctive  Appl.  File 


Unit  Cost 
LP  #   .       In  Minutes 

lA  6-.  1 

IB  10.4 

IC  14.7 

ID  8.2 


Percent  Of 
Resources 

10.1  ' 

2.9 
13.3 

5.8 


Service  Percent 

37.6 
7.5 
30.7 
10.2 


Plcmnts/* 
equiv.pos. 

Time  li  iers 
rdirect  plcmnt 
time  only- 


4A.9 
43.0 
55.2 
35.6 


2A 
2B 


9.2 
9.1 


1.0 
2.8 


5.3 
20.3 


28.6 
6.7 


3A 
38 
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8.3 
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3.4 
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39.1 
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35.6 


4A 
4B 
4C 
4D 


5A 
5H 
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6A 
6B. 
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6.3 

7.9 
7.3 

23.5 
10.7 


5.6=  J 

1.1 

^7.6 


0.6 
1.2 

7.7 
9.3 


58;1 
26.9 
9.1 
50.9 

1.8 
5.3 

15.5 
26.0 


\ 


20.2  ' 

18.1 

21.1 


55.1 
15.8 

35.2 
28.1 


*ESARS  Placements  

Time  Ladder  Placement 
Equivalent  Positions 
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QUALITY  ANALYSIS 

ACTIVITY:  FILE  SEARCH/ 
CALL-IN 

SUMMARY  OF    LO  MANAGER. 

FORM  C/X 

NO.  OF 

LO  i  RETURNED 

<  .   ■    ■     ■■■■    ■  .          ■  ,  - 

cn 
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JOB  ORDER  TAKING  (JO) 


Li  f 


Unit:  Job  Orders  Taker 
Service  Percent:  Openings  Received 

Total  Employment 


Unit  Cost 
In  Minutes 


Percent  Of 
Resources 


Service  Percent 


Plcmnts/* 
equiv.pos. 

Time  lac  .3rs 
-direct  plcaint 
time  only- 


lA 

iu 
E-X 

:  -X 

2B 


12.0 
13.9 

8.3 
16.2 

** 

** 

8.8 
13.9 


1.1 
3.3 
-1.1 
5.6 
20.0 
19.4 
2.7 
1.1 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
** 

** 

0.7 
0.2 


44.9 
43.0 

55.2 
35.6 


28.6 
6.7 


3A 

*3 


13.4 
12.7 


1.9 
0.7 


1.1 
0.8 


45.8 
35.6 
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14.7 

12.1 
** 

12.9 
11.4 


17.7 
14.1 


1.7 
1.2 
0.9 
0.4 
23.8 

1.4 
1.0 


1.7 
2.0 


N/A 
N/A 
N/A 
N/A 


0.2 


0.4 
0.8 


20.2 
18.1 
21.1 


15 


35.2 
28.1 


\ 


♦ESARS  Placements 
Time  Ladder  Placement 
Equivalent  Positions 

♦♦Could  not  be  developed  for  sample.  Samole 
included  only  a  part  of  LO's  served  by  this 
Q   central  order  taking  office. 
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•  QUALITY  ANALYSTS 
ACTIVITY:    ORDER  TAKING 

SURMARY  OP  STAFF 

FORM  B- 11   (part  2  of  2) 
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QUALITY  ANALYSIS 
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C0^©1UNITY  SERVICE  (CS) 


Unit:     Not  Applicable 

Service  Peici;rl::    Not  Applicaiile 


V  Plcnil  '  A* 
■ equi ' .  pos 


Unit  Cost 
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NON-PIiRCEMENT  ACTIVITY  (X) 
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Unit:     Not  Applicable 

Service  i'ercsnc:  Not:  Applicable  ^ 


Unit  Cost 
In  MinMtGS 

N/A 
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N/A 
^i/A 
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Percent  of 
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Time  Ladder  -  PlaconT^nt 
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APPENDIX  A 

Example  Balanced  Placement  Formula  Tables 
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**  \    vrp^pvTMCHT  cir  CAOOR    •    MtlipoW«f  A^lmlfibCfJlCtoa 

-BALANCED  PUfjrfAr  f^r DRMULA  FOR  ALLOCATION^OF  FX  1^75  ES  TITLE  III  FUNDS 

ADJti^iMMir  f,f  PLACCMCNT  PtH^ORMANCk  FOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  ^ 


1.  ^UpCET . WEIGHTS  .(T»X,  l\  II,,  >/,.  'yn,  V        "  . 
^_l_Ajjuji.J  Judy.  WeUM^.,,,  J,;.        7   ,|.„,om,«.c  In  RH..lon  lo 

b.  Adiu..,d  Bod^t  Wri'jh.,  T.I,U  IM,  '^,1  y  (^oductMly) 
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Arithmetic  Statement  of  ^  1976  BPF 
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Appendix  B,  1 


Arithmetic  Statement  of  the  PY76  BPF: 


Notation  and  flJDbreviatienV  (ih  order  of  appearance) 


Subscripts : 
Superscripts; 


1  -Indicates  i^th  stat>,^  Absence  indicates  national  total, 
j  -Indicates  j-th  performance  indicator, 

74-  Indicates  data  for  FY74, 

75-  Indicates  data  for  first  h^ilf  of  PY75,  ^ 

76-  Indicates  FY76. 


MYP 

-  Manyears  Paid 

IC 

PS  - 

Summary  Performance  Score 

IPC 

PI  - 

Performance  Indicator^ 

NA  - 

National  Average 

PW  - 

Pdlicy  VJeight  (Integer  equal  to 

Dl 

1  unless  otherwise  stated) 

D2 

CF  - 

Correction  Factor  (Integer) 

D3 

BW  - 

Budget  Weight  (Decimal) 

Wl 

IP  - 

Individuals  Placed 

W2 

MYW 

-  Manyears  Worked 

P  - 

Placement  Transactions 

W3 

AR  - 

New  Applicants  and  Renewals 

U  - 

Number  of  Individuals  Unemployed 

01 

02 

Nonag  -  Nonagricultural 

03 

Ag  - 

Agricultural 

.  04 

Emp 

-  Average  Employment 

05 

OR  - 

Openings  Received 

06 

OF  - 

Opnoings  Filled 

Individuals  Counseled 
-  Individuals  Placed  after 
Coionseling       '  ^ 

Duration* -13  days 
Duration  4-150  days  ^  , 
Duration  over  150  days 

Wage  Rate  under  2,50 
FY74  Wage  Rate  2, 50-3, 39 
FY75  Wage  Rate  2,50-3,49 
FY74  Wage  Rate  3,40  and  over 
FY75  Wage  Rate  3,50  and  over 

Occupational  Group  I 
Occupational  Group  II 
Occui>ational  Group  III  * 
Occupational  Group  IV 
Occupational  Group  V 
Occupational  Group  VI 


Vet  -  Veterans 
Min  -  Minority 
Poor  -  Poor 
UI  -  UI  Claimants 
Mig  -  Migrants 
Wttin  -  VkDmen 
Hdcp  -  Handicapped 
OW  -  Older  Workers 
Yth  •  Youth 
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Appendix  B.2  ' 


Arithmetic  Statement  of  the  Fy76  BPF 
Allocation  Procedure: 


'hyV^16  =     (C^  +         (1-PS^)]  MYP^''^  +  1242,37 


Generalized  Arithmetic  Statemeint  of  FY76  BPF 


PS, 


PI.,''*    '   PI,  '^^ 


ij 


■ij 


NA. 


74 


NA 


75 


PW 


j 


—  / 
CF^ 
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Appendix  C.l 

M\iltipJ.e 'Regression  of  the  Contribution 
of  PTl^75  BPF  Perfdpnince  Factors  to^the 
Percent  Change  in' Man -Year  Allocation 


Coeff      f  Ratio*  'Order** 


Individuals' Placed,  Percent  of  Plan  (IP/Pln), 
Placejuer^^.  Transactions  ,  ifercent  'of  PlayvjCP/Pln) 
IndividuaVs  Placed  per  Man  Year  i!tP/MY)7 
Placement^  Transa^ctions  per  Man  Year  (P/MY)- 
Target  *Groups  Placed: 


Percent  oi 


/  Vieterans  / 
Minority 
Poor 

^^^Hieuidi  capped 
Ul  Claimant  is 
Youth. 

Older  Workers  (O/OA&R) 

Percent  of  Individuals  Placed  bj^  Type  of  Jobj 

Duration:     >  yL^ss  than  4  days 

4-150  days  ;    •  . 

/  Over  150  days 


•  071 

•ooa? 

.0257 
.0163 


)  (V/VA&R> 
(M/MA&R) 
(P/PA&R) 
(H/HA&R) 

W^&R) 


Skill  Level  :r 


I  * 

II 

III 

IV 

V 

VI  ' 


Wages: 


Under  $1.60 
$i. 60-2. 49 
$2,50  and  over 


Penetration  Rate 

Percent  of  Openings  Filled 

Individuals/Te^ted  (GATE  and  NATB)  ks  a 

Percent  of  Individuals  Counseled 
•Individuala  Tested  (Other)  as  a 

Percent  pf  Openings  Received 
Onemployitigmit  Rate         *^  / 
FY7p  Man  Years  Paid  n 

Constant 

Percent  of  Variance  Explained 
Stemdatd  Error  of  Estimate 


31.55 
.06 

\3 


15.9! 

13:4; 


8 

'  .4 
1 

^  li 


.0234 

.30 

20 

.0690 

4.21 

•  7 

.0376 

1.90 

18 

1  i;! 

t 

D 

.0625 

2.95 

14 

.0685 

4.18 

13 

,  ^  .  U  J  Jf  /  * 

.  Do 

* 

^  .0199 

.16 

25 

*** 

*** 

•  -  ... 

.0380 

5.36 

15 

Aw 

.0304 

1.19 

16 

*** 

*** 

.0337 

.94 

21 

.0443 

2.50 

19 

-.0693 

.71 

22 

-.  8^312 

2.41 

10 

**'* 

*** 

.0147 

2.78 

17 

.0897 

16.25 

3 

.0429 

4.13 

2 

.0280 

6.53 

9 

.  049^ 

6.63 

12 

.7302 

67.71 

5 

.0001 

24 

-J6.72 

9^.26 

.55^82 

*  *" 

-V- 
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lust  exceed  4,17  at  th^  ,05  level 
)rder  pf  Unclu^sidn  lA  step-wise  analysis 


•"F  less  than  ,0005 
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713 


\ 


Multiple  Regression 
of  FY74  BPF  Perfo 
Percent  Chahge  in  M' 
in  the  FY 7 6  BPF 


Appendix  C. 2 

f  •the^ContriI«i!(iil%;;^^i^'"^' 

ce  Factors  -■■-"'•--'■■■-•••^  ■'^ 


i-Year  Al^lqqa 


Individuals  Placed  Per  ManJ- Year ,  (JP/MY);  . 
Placement^Transactions  Per  Man-Ydlr  (P/MY) 
Applicants  Served  (AfcR/UNEMP J  4 
•Applicantf&  Placed  (IP/A&R)  ' 
Non-Agricultural 'Penetration 
Non^Agricultural  Fill  Rate 
Agricultural  Fill  Rate  r-^^  ^ 

Veterans  Placed 
MinQrity  Placed 
Poor  Placed 

0,I.  Claitnpits  Placed     ;  ^ 
Women  Placed  ^  , 

Hcindicapped  Placed  v 
Older  Workers  Placed 
/Youths  Placed 
Individuals  Counseled 
Placed  After  Counseling 

Duration  1-3  Days  - 

Duration  4-150  pays 

Duration  Over  150  Days 

Wages;  Under  $2^  50  f 

Wages';  $2*50  -  $3.39 

Wagesi;$3;40  &  Over 

Occupational  Level  .1 

Occupational  Levejf  II 

Occupational  LeVcl  III  • 

Occupational  LeVel  IV 

Occupational  Level  V 

Occupational  Level  VI 

Constant  =  -47.15665 

>\ ' 
xplained*^  98.57 


1 


-•02 

.30954 
.46244 
-.21780 
.10093 
-.05638 
-.06166 
-4.5466 
'^12816 
-.10762 
.12800 
-.02775 
-.13705 
.11844 
-.03397 
.01033 
.0:>855 
.12103 
.09178 
.04667 
.07737 
.01478 
.15336 
-.07019 
-.00929 
-.07532 
.00760 


.16833.. 
.22027 
.04289 
.15140 
.09130 
.04275 
.11200 
.29303 
.;08671 
i 17557 
.13266 
.14897 
.04870 
.04183 
.04562 
.18032 
.08759 
.07158 
.03760 
.03543 
.11812 
.08043 
.07330 
.06216^ 
.04546 


5 
21 
7 
27 
18 
4 
11 
28 
9 
30 
8 
19 
17 
26 
24 
22 
14 

2? 
12 
20 
3 
13 
31 
10 
29 


I. 


} 
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Appendix  C.3 


Multiple  Regression  of  the  Contribution 
of  FY75  BPF  Performance  Factors  to  the 
Percent  Change  in  Man-Year  Allocation 
in  the  FY76  BPF • 


Individuals  Placed  Per  Man-Year  (IP/MY) 

Placement  Transactions  Per  Mein-Year  (P/MY) 

Applicants  Served  (A&R/UNEMP) 

Applicants  Placed  (IP/A&R) 

Non^Agricultural  Penetration 

Non-Agricultural  Fill  Rate 

Vetercins  Placed 

Minority  Placed 

Poor  Placed 

U.I.  Claimants  Placed 

Migrants  Placed 

Women  Placed 

Hcindi capped  Placed  • 

Older  Workers  Placed 

Youths  Placed 

Individuals  Counseled 

Placed  After  Counseling 

Duration  1-3  Days 

Duration  4-150  Days  • 
Duration  Over  150  Days  • 
Wages  Under  $2.50 
Wages  $2.50  -  $3.49;  ' 
Wages  $3.50  &  Over 

Occupational  Level  I  - 
Occupational  Level  II 
Occupational  Level  III 
Occupational  Level  IV 

Occupational  Level  V  .  ' 

Occupational  Lcjvel  VI 


f 

Constant  =  -41.83414 


/ 


Aff 

.04456 
.01737 
.01498 
06575 

-.06739 
.07486 

-.00558  , 
.06995 
.00997 
.01683 
.02693 
.01740 

. .02499 
.09996 
.16177 

r. 06 1^2 
,/  .  02250 
'  -.01859 

-.05086/ 
.06110 
.05573 
.0086 
.01763 
.02238 

A.  02980 

-.04451 
.10684 

-.02034 

-.08530 


F. Ratio  Order 


3.8456 

1.1719 

2.7103 
.0162 
.0481 
.21953 
.01542 
.24929 
.07811 
.02661 
.03655/ 
.01145^ 
.254/0 
.16621 
.14  350 
. 12881 
.l^l4a 
^  05^45 
.03320 
.04624 
.15784 
.07215 
.06426 
.04806 
.09488 
.04114 
.10107 
.0  3950 
.04436 


la' 

29 
21 

2 
20 
25 
28 
17 

7 

8 
16 

3 
12 
15 
27 
19 
13 

9 
24 
18 
23 

4 
26 
14 

6 
22 


Percent  of  Varicince  Explained  -  99.15 


'  m 
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APPENDIX  D 


^PF  iSimulatj^on  /Results 
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Appendix  D.9 


t  r. 


Skill 


Wages 


Comparison  of  Effects  of  Performance  i. 
Ratio  Specifications  for  Types  of  Jobs,  \ 
FY75  Replication  compared  with  Alternate  A 
(2  States)  *  • 


FY75  Replication  Table 


Michiaan 


I: 


IP 


PW 


67n31 •oonn 


26?'»9»cono 

2«j?30t00nO 

2bnl8tS)nnn 

?726.feoon 
9?697»oonn 
?n36tonnn 

53^08'oonr) 

9?4 79.0000 


9 • 7955 

79»6979 

w 


it  0000 
2.0000 
3*0000 
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2»3«93 
28»37«2 
27»P7f,6 
21  •S'tlg 
17»3^70 

2 '947 1 
•  w  ... 


4.0000 
3.0000 
3*0000 
3.0000 

2.noo6 
i«oooo 

M 


Weighted  % 

9.7955 
« .2131 
P38.7938 
P69.8Q25 


NA 


CI 


9 
85 
81 
64 
34 


.5571 
.1347 
.8297, 
9253 
7341 


H 
H 

1  H 
260.C1QQ 


2. .9471 
?79.127^ 


2»?01 6 
39*8307 
57.9f,r 


1  *  0000 
2* 6000 
*00i30 


2*2016 
79.6613 
173.9033 
P55.7662 


H 
H 
H 
H 
H 
K 

274. 1700 


H 
N 
H 

iQ3.7_66g 


229.(6400 


IT 

H 

H  k 

•h 

101.8083 


H  . 

H 

h 

111.3770. 


"  *  Ok^homa 


S!  ill 


IP 


I3?l5.onno 
31 36.oono 
54986. oonn 
7i?37.ocnn 

21 Bb'OOnO 


^  25978*0000 
M6l33.00no  , 
19710.0000 
1^439.0000 
594l..ocnO 
8f.-^87.00oo 
W.  fes  '>R9/.ocno 
55R36.0000 

24703.0000 
854  3«).Qpc«); 


77t079? 


30 '^p:^  a 
$•9^77 


PW  Weighted  % 

• 

18.5247 
8.7921 

231 .^376 
P58.5544 


1 .0000 
2.0000 
3.0000 


4V0000). 
^••0000 
3.0000 
3.0000 
2.0000 
1 .0000 
M 


NA 


CI 


■  i 


5 • 7318 
65.  ^S**? 
28.9140  , 


1 .0000 

2.oqpo 

3.0idOO 


10.2404 
91.2715 
S6.6819 
69.2494 
36.1624  ^ 
6.9577/ 
P70.5615 


260.0100  99.440g 


5.7318 
130.7084 
86.7421 
?23.'l823 


H 
H 
H* 

H 
H 

H  ^ 
274-.1700 


H 
H 
H 
H 

h 

H 


H 

:  H 
H 

229.6400 


98.6846^ 


H 
H 

A** 
97*1871^ 
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Appendix  D. 9  (cont'd.) 
PY76  Alternate  A  "'Table  5 


Michigan 


OF 

I 


f  Filled  PW 


ur 


* 2728.0 
86b4.o 
6^676 «o 


kill  ?2|2.6 

lR'»2a.O 
3856*. 0 

6580.0 

ages  gb20.Q 
38068.0 
> 1632.0 
26*B'».0 


433b6.n 
14556.0 
140828*0 

11840.0 
34580.0 
38308.0 
52368.0 
?7424.0 
*9O92.0 

14588.0 
55940.0 
56208.0 
46128.0- 


98.5515 
'59.6592 
'♦5."9255 

19.3581 
86.2464 

73.6404 
74t4l66 
72 t 37 13 

61.8316 
68.0^15 
74.0^77 
57.414^ 


1 

2 
3 

4 
3 
3 
3 
2 
1 

1 
2 
3 
4 


Weighted  % 

NA 

98.5515 

97.2600 

101 •3279 

ll*>.318b 

138.5000 

86^1505  . 

137.7766 

^  165.3500 

B3.3242 

355.6466 

401.1100 

'  88.6656 

.  77.43^4 

177. 05 CO 

43.7348 

258.7392 

302.6100 

85*5025 

144.2519 

183.2100 

78.7358 

220*9212 

203.4100 

103.6088 

148.8331 

155.6500 

i  95 •  6204  -  . 

7e.3713 

1  '         83.37dO  • 

86.8074 

92P.5491  \ 

1105.3000' 

83*4  659  « 

61*8316  j 

76.9100 

60^3S48 

136.1030 

141.94C0 

■    ■ 95*8877  W 

222.2032 

191.2300 

116*1969 

229.6566. 

L  216.8200 

105**920'» 

649.7945 

\^  626.9000 

103*6520. 

Oklahoma 


ur 


OF 


72532.0 
9232. c 
81768.0 


ki  I  5124.0 
.  33'»c8.o 
?43y2.o 
392'»a.0 
37036io' 
'  .  2430'*. 0 

,184  72.0 
13527<>.o 
'  45316.0 
.  IV960.0 


7353^0 
1165^10 
117C>'»'|0 

1^844,^0 
28788. 0 

29548.0 
4  6668.0 
39664.0 
25060.0 

23296*0 

l54V6'»io 
54192.0 
20l'»8.0 


Filled 

PW 

98.6347 

1 

79.2038 

2 

69.8609 

3- 

47.?5l9 ; 

4 

116.1178 

3 

82.5504 

3 

84.1005 

3 

93*3743 

2 

96.9832 

1 

79.2926 

1 

87.5777 

2 

, 83.6212 

3 

59.3607 

h 

Weighted^  % 


98.6347 
158.4077 
209.5'827 
4fe6.6251 
159.0077 
348.353b 
247.6513 
252i3014 
186.7487 
96*9832 
1321*0458 


79*2926 
175*1554 
2So*8636 
237*4429 
742*7545 


NA 


'  97*2600 
138*5000 
165*3500 
»01«11C0 


177*0500 
302*6100 
. 183*2100 
2.G3.41C0 
155*6500 
. , 83*3700 
1105*3qc0 


76*9100 
141*9400 
191*2300 
216*8200 
626*9000 
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cr 


101 •4134 
1U*373S 
126^7510 
U^^3334 


106 •7539 
115^1163 
135*1735 
12.4*0359 
119*9799 
116*3287 
119*5J92 


103*0979 

123**010 
131 »1842 
109*5115 
118 •4805 
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If^pendix  E.l 


1 

F^fFRNAL  Factors^  • 

UriMPLOYMENT  197LRaie 
'  I'iRCENT  Change  /  72-7-3 
PE.RCENT  OF  1973  Empuoyment  IN: 

f  \NUFACTUR|IiG 

!  JNTRACT  Construction  . 
Government 

r.L  Other  Industries 
PtKCENT  OF  U.S.  Employment, 


Summary  of  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of 
rei»ationshj£s_between  ■ 
Selected  ES  Performance  IIeasures  and 
.  ^  Selected  External  Economic  Factors 

0/1/12  -  9/30/73) 

V    /FS  PFRFORMAHrF  MfASURlS 


Indivi 
Placed 
Ham  YE 


DUALS 

Per 
^  YEAR 

-6.: 


-2.31 
•10.76 
-1.6^1 
-3.0^1 


Placements 


7. 
-2.87 


Ri  fe  of  Growth  of  Employment, 
j.a72-73 

R/TE  OF  New  Hires  in 

I  mUFACTURING,  l97> 

Average  Hourly  I'agp.in 

Pi  iCENT  IN  UMions;  1370  - 
PhKCENT  IN  MINORITY' Groups* 
1970 

Pi  <cent  Low  V/age  Workers, 
1970^  • 

Pi  icent  of  Variance  Explained  66.82X 

Standard  Error  of  Estimate  27.52 

0  ^STANT  3*18.07 

MtAN  135.13 


-9.02  , 

NIL 
.17 


•  JiGNIFICANT  AT  .05  LEVEL. 
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"Un  Year 

-5.11 
-19.59 

-  .91 

-  ^1.98 

-  2.51 
9.55 

12.67 

SCio 

.56 
8.53 

60.7*1% 

*I8.91 
W.87 
200.39 


Penetration  QpENiNGSt 
KATE        Filled  ^ 


-  .83 
-2.33 

.37 

-  .57 

-  .55 
,66 

2.01 


-2.63 

-  .02 
.31 


72.36% 
5.90 
72.<lO 
21.80 


Percent  Of 


-1.80»^ 
-6.73*- 
-1.19 
-1.59'' 

-  .11 

.55 
1.26 

,07. 

.15 

2.89*^ 

70,65% 
7,21- 
19*t.61 
59,59 


November  6,  197*1 


.Appendix  E.2 


S  Performance 

lEASURE 


rNDIVlbUALS 

''laced  Per 

IAN  TEAR 


-  'LACE  ME  NTS  PeR 

•Ian  Year 


ENET«AtION 
lATE 


percent, of 
Openings 

ILLED 


=0 


STFpt/TSF  RFf:RF<;j^Tr>M  A^fAt  VSFfi  0,  ^ 
ReLATI6nSHIPS  BETWEEN  SELECTED  ES 

Performance  iiEAauRES  and^ 
External  Economic  Factors 


(7/1/72  -  9/30/73) 


External 
Factor 


Regression  Z  Variance 
Coefficient  Explained 


2,%  Low  Wage 
Workers 


-8.50 
12.16 


I.Rate  of  Growth  11.11 

J^^^MPLOYMENT/^ 

2;.Z'  Low  I/age 
"Workers 


1,  %  Employment 

j^^^^OVERNMENT, 

2,  Rate  of  flEW 

•     ilRES  IN 

Ug^^FACTURING/ 

1,%  Employment 
2»%  Employment 

Jg^^OVERNMENT/ 

3,  %  Low  Wage 
Workers 


mj7 
1.59 

2.63 


-3.32 
.77 

3.33 


56.63 


18.55 


6^1.80 


58.5^1 


Standard 
Error 

27.83 


7.56 


CoN^TAr 


.19.53  -63,81 


5.81  -20.02 


15.92 


Factors  significant  at  .05  level. 
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Appendix  £•  3  .     ,  ■ 


Summary  of  Multiple  Regression  Analysis  of 
Relationships  Between 
3elected  ES  Performance  Measures  and 
Selected  External  Economic  Factors 

(FY74)  e 


EXTERNAL  FACTORS 


^employment:  1973  Rite 
'Percent  Change,  72-73 
Percent  pf  1973  Employment  in:  ^ 
Manufacturing  ' 

fpntract  Construction 
overnment  \ 
All  Others  Industries 
_:  >rcent  of  U.S.  Employment ,  ^9  73 
Kate  pf  Growth  of  Employment, 

1972-73  ^ 
'  itc  of  Hew  Hires  in 
.lanuf  acturing,  1973 
Average^  Hourly  V/aae  in 

lanufticturing,  1973 
1  rrcent  in  Unions,  1970 
Percent ~in  Minority  Groups, 
\970 

1  ^rcent  Low  V7age  Workers,  1970 


I  ircent  of  Variance  Explained 
f   andard  Errror  of  Estimate 
Constant 
r>an 


6 


ES 

PERFORMANCE 

MEASURES  - 

INDIVIDUALS 
PLACED  PER 
MAM  YEAR 

PENETRATION 
RATE  ' 

PERCENT  OF 

OPENINGS 

FILLED 

-1.79 
•  .18 

.16 

.Og" 

-1.05 
-.22** 

-.35 
^1.85 

.2.26** 
-1.77** 
-1.04  / 

-.11 

-.25 

1.50** 

-.14 

-.72 

.06 

-r59 

1.07** 

V    .  35 
-.53 

4.83 

-.24  ' 

-2.23** 

-1.20 

2.25** 

3.92** 

-14.38 
.61 

-.30 
.18 

2.47 
.05 

-.07 

6.00**  , 

-.05, 
-.13 

.23** 
2.31** 

62.27 
25.56 
172.79 
160.75 

88.72 
5.86 
-8.52 
20.51 

70.95 
7.26 
-15.14 
69.43 

* 'Significant  at  .05  Level, 
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Appendix  £.4 


£S  PERFORMANCE 
MEASURE  (FY74). 

•»  /individuals  s 
'placed  Per 
Man  Year 


''enetration 
ate 


^  stepwise  Regression  Analysis 
Relationships^ Between'  ^Selected 
Performance  Measures  and 
External  Economic  Factors* 

(pV74) 


of 
ES 


EXTERNAL 
FACTOR  ' 


REGREiSSlbN  %  VARIANCE  ^  STANDARD 
COEFFICIEI^  EXPLAINED  ERROR 


Percent  of 
Applicants 
1  .aced 


1.  %  Employed'  in 
mlAc..  Industries, 
1073 

2 .  % |GroWth  in  ' 
Bployment, 
172-73 

3 .  % jl  Change  in  Un- 
nployment  Rate, 

J72  / 

4.  #  Low  Wage  Workers 
970 


in 


1.  ^  Employed 
Government ,  1973 

2.  Rate  of  New  Hires 
in  Mfg.  ,1,973 

1.  %  Growth  in 
Employment , 72-7  3 

2.  %  Employed  in 
Government,  1973 

3.  %  Change  in  Un- 
employirent  Rate, 
1972-73 

4.  %  Low  Wage  Workers, 
1970 

5.  Rate  of  New  Hires 
in  Mfg. ,  1973 

1.  %  Employed  in  . 
Government,  *1973 

2.  %  Change  in  Un- 
employment Rate,  ■ 
1972-73 

3.1  Low  Wage  ^ 
Workers,  1970 


-1.89 


4.78 


2.75 


5.74 


1.79 


2.06 


57.56 


24.58 


85.53 


5.83 


63.68 


7.36 


CONSTANT 
100.90 


-24.96 


9.37 
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>1 

5 
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^  Appendix  E.6 


Sunmiary  of  Second  Staoe  Multiple  Regression 
Afialysls  of  the  Effects  of  External 
Factors  on  ES  Productivity,^ 


Regression' Coefficients 


7 


Explanatory  Variable  ^ 

Claimants  as  a  Percent  of  New 
Applicants  and  Renewals,  FY74 

Percent  Lok  Wage  Workers,  1970  i 

.Growth  in  Employment^  72-73 

Percent  Employed  In.  Government ,  1973! 

•Percent  Employed^ In  Other  Industries,  * 
1973"i(excludlng  Contract  Construction)* 


Constant  130.82  Standard  Error  of  Estimate:  Z2.05 
Percent  of  Variance,  Explained  67.24% 


Beta* 

-^350 

-.958 

.289 

4.472 

.174 

3.440 

.259 

2.39JS 

-.210* 

-1.315 

a-  Measures  relative  variation  In  pi^ig^uctlvlty  attributable  to 

the  ri^lative  variation  of  each  factor.  Irrespective  of  differing 
'    units  of  measurement.  \  ^ 

,  ^  ft 

b'*  Shows  the  ntunber  of  units  lncreas*e  or  decrease  In  productivity 
attributable  to  a  one  unit  Increase  In  each  factor. 


Appendix    E  i 7 


FY74  Regression  Equation 


Variable  Coefficient 


Std. 
Error 


F 

Ratio 


<^ETA 
Coetflcient 


(Constant 
Low  Wag^ 
Claimant 
Growth - 
Employmeht 
Unemployment 

Multiple  R 
Std.  Error 
of  Est-.  . 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


101.47122) 
5.35051 

-1.07280 
3.45328 

-6.26752 
3.39671 

.5670 
27.5061 


2.43853 
.38602 
2.37892 
6.76513 
6.55435 


4.8143 
7.7234 
2.1072 
.  8583 
.2686 


.3224 
-.3786 

.1634 
-.3572 

.1982 


FY75  Regreiss ion  Equation 


Variable  Coefficient 


Std. 
Error 


P  BETA 
Ratio  Coefficients 


(Constant 

Low  Wage 

Claimant 

Growth 

Employment 

Unemployment 

Multiple  R 
Std.  Error 
of  Est. 


2 
3 
4 

5 
6 


1^ 


167.80212) 
3.50117 
-1.10132 
7.27357 

-13.49751 
6.75408 

.6666 
29.2862 


2.68749 
.34232 
2.28935 
7.04619 
6.08948 


1.6972 
10.3508 
10.0941 
3.6694 
1.2302 


.1737 
-.5738 

.3261 
-.6147  » 

.3451 
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Appendix  E-8 


Selected  ES  Performance  Measures  for  the  Flrat  Half  of  FY  1975  and 
External  Factors  at  the  Labor  Area  Level  for  ;80  SMSAk  and  48  Balance 

of  State  Areas: 


Perfonnance  Measures; 

Individuals  Placed^as  a  Percent  of 
New  Applicants  and  Renewals 

Openings  Filled  as  a^Percent  of 
Openings  Received 

Individuals  Placed  as  a^.Percent  of  the 
Number  Unemployed 

Openings  Filled  as  a  Percent  of 
Nonagrlcultural  Employment 


Hean  Standard  Deviation 

(  . 

Vv 

22.89  7.84 

'  67.29  '  10,77 

76.02  51.91 

3.52  2.51 


Explanatory  Variables 

Rate  of  Growth  of  Employment 
10/73  -  10/74 

Area -Employment  as  s  Percent  of 
National  Employment,  10/74 

Area  Unemployment  as  a  Percent 
of  National  Unemployment,  CY74 

Unemployment  Rate,  GY74 

Percent  of  Emplo^ent  In: 
Construction 
Manufacturing  ^ 
Government 

UI  Claimants  as. a  Percent  of 
New  Applicants  and  Renewals 
Size  Class:* 

Over.  3  Million 

1-3  Million 

Under  1  Million 

Balance  of  State 


3.38 


,78 


.78 


5.39 


5i70 
23.48 
19.04 


26.15 

.023 
.0.70 
.531 
.375 


5.08 


.77 


.85 


1.71 


1.79 
10.10 
6.90 


14.60 

.152 
.257 
.501 
.486 


Oununy  variables.  Mean  Indicates  percent  of  the  128  observation.  In  each 
size  class. 
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^  INTRODUCTION 

v^^Fhis  final  report  encompas  1974 
thr^ugli^une  30,  1975  and  includes  a  ^umnaary  of  the  project  activities 
that  occurred  during  that  time. 

The  overall  goal  of  the  project  was  to  continue  to  develop  and 
^nhan^e  a  career  education  program  in  grades  seven  through  twelve  to 
help  each  individual  to  become  all  that  he  is  capable  of  becoming.  The 
prograni  goals  included  the  following: 

1 .  Eaj^h  student  will  develop  an  awarenesf  of  8  ^ 

2 ,  £4^h  student  will  develop  an  awareAesi  of  his  personal 
characteristics  as  they  affect  his  rel^onships  with  others. 

3:  l^ach  student  will  be  knowl^dges^Me  about  a  variety  of  li^e 
,^  roles,  of  the  functions  x>fytho8e  rates,  and  of  the  corres- 
r  \^iponding  sk^ls  and  training  required  to  perform  those  functions. 

4  .  Each  student  will  develop  an  awareness  of  as  well  as  an 
^understanding  of  the  rel^L^on^hip  between  his  personal 
characteristics  and  varibuslrtxernative  life  roles. 

5.  Each  student        develop  an  understanding  pf  the  relationship/ 
(                 bebR^eniiis  educational  experiences  and  his  life  ekperiences. 

6.  Each  sfudent  will  under  stands  how  societady  technologic^^ 
-  and  economic  factors  interrelate  and  affect  his  life. 

7.  Eaci^  8 tu4ent  will  develop  an  understanding  of  and  the 
ability^tb  utilize  effective  decision  making  skills. 

-  w  jrhe  project  was  inriplemented  by.the^^roject  Director  who  had 
the  dual  role  <jf  Director  of  Career  Education  and  Ceanseling  Services »  ^ 
a  jimior  high  career  education  coordinator  who  wurkcd  with  the  faculties 
Ulid  students  at  both  McKeespbrt  Junior  High  and  Francis  McClure  Junior 
Higb»  and  a  senior  high  coordinator  who  assumed  m  dual  role  as  career 
education  and  job; placement  cooiidihator  at  McKeei^rt  Senior  High.  With 
the  resignation  W^  t^   Senior  High  coordinator,  effective  February  28,  1975, 
a  para-professional  and  a  secretary  were  hired,  fkm  former  to  coordinate 
the  job  placemeh^\«li!id^  contact  functions  and  the  latter  %o  provide 

the  needed  secretarial  services  for  the  project  staff  in  general  and  the  job 
placement  office  in  particular . 

Career  Development  activities  were  implenaented  at  both  junior 
highs  and  at  the  senior  high  in  the  form  of  curricoliBm  projects  and  stipport 
services.   At  the  junior  high  level,  the  progiramwns  implemented  in  four 
basic  areas:  the  academic  subjects,  the  practical  arts  subjects,  the  career 
related  experience,  and  the  career  resource  center.   At  the  senior  high  the 
program  also  consisted  of  four  components:  the  Career  Resource  Center, 
the  Career  Related  Experience,  conrununity  resource  persons  in  the  class- 
room, and  the  Job  Placement  Office.   Program  activities  at  both  levels 
emphasized  and  expanded  the  elements  and  contqits  that  were  developed 
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during  the  first  two  years  (January  1972  to  June  1974)  of  the  McKeesport 
Area  School  District  Career  Edui:atiO|i; Program.  A  brief  explanation  of 
the  elements,  concepts,  and  proje:ct  cbmponents  was  prepared  for  dis- 
semination ^^poses.   A  copy  of  that  brochure  appears  in  Appendix  A.  ' 

The  project  received  publicity  in  the  McKeesport  Daily  News 
as  well  as  in  newsletters  of  various  professional  organizations.  Educators 
from  many  school  districts  in  the  Pittsburgh  area /visited  the  school  district^ 
to  observe  and  discuss  the  project  components.   The  project  director  and 
his  staff  gave  presentations  describing  project  activities  not  only  to  clubs 
and  organizations  in  the  McKeesport  Area  but  also  to  school  districts  and 
other  educational  institutions  throughout  the  state.  I^^ervice  programs 
for  teachers  were  also  developed  and  implemented  in^ew  Brighton  Scl^ol 
District^and  Washington,  PA  Area  School  District.^  Materials  which 
describe  project  activities  were  developed ,v  duplicated ,  and  distributed  to 
many  school  systems  across  the  country. 


ERIC 


MAJOR  ACTIVITIES  AND  FINDINGS 


During  the  course  of  the  project  year  (July  1 197^through 
June  30,  1975)  several  project  components  developed  fts  successful 
activities  that  promise  to  remain  as  on-going  activitiesiHwithin  the  school 
systjtm.  ,  . 

At  the  junior  lugh  level  several  activities  were  implemented  or 
refined  and  have  the  potential  for  becoming  a  part  of  the  O)^- going 
educational  process.   These  activities  include  the  following:  . 

••        r  ^\  '  •»  ■  ■ '     "•  .     . .  - 

1.  Career  Resource  ^Centers,  established  on  a  part-time, 

modified  basis  at  ^rancis  McClure  Junior  High  and  on  a  full-time  basis  ^ 
at  McKeest^ort  Junior  iiigh,  were  supplied  with  printed  and  audio  visual 
materials  related  primarily  to  occupatiohil  exploration.   The  Resource 
Centers,  operated  solely  by  counselors,  were  used  J^y  students  for  the 
purposes  of  doing  exploratory  work  in  the  area  of  occupational  choice  or . 
completing  reslsarch  for  class-related  projects  v  At  both  schools  materials  '^l^ 
-were  also  made  available  to  and  used  by  teachers.^  Formal  research 
surveys  conducted  iEis  piirt  of  the  Guidance^  self-study  project  showed  t|iat 
the  majority  of  students  at  both  schools  we^e  aWare  of  the  existence  jqi  the 
centers  and  that  almost  one-half  of  the.  student, populations  had  used  the  ^ 
Centers  at  least  once.  Those  students  who  did  ui^e  the  Centers  fbund  them 
to  be  very  helpful.  Information  gathered  informally-^rom  students,  teachers, 
and  counpelors  indi'catffs  that  use  of  the  Career  Resource  Centers  in  con- 
junction with,  a  classroom  project  or  structured  activity  e^ch  a, s^the^ Career 
Related  Experience  is  the  most  successful  way  of  introducing  sibudents  tb 
the  centers.   Eighteen  of  the  seventy-one  teachers  at  McKeesport  Junior 
High  incorporated  use  of  the  Career  Resource  Centex^  (or  it i. mate rialsl  in 
their  unit  plans .   Niae  of  the  McClure*s  fifty^fbur  teachers. did  the  same . 

2.  At  Francis  McClure,  where  a-team  teaching  concept  was  intro- 
duced during  the  1974-75  school  y^ar»  a  team  unit  on  the  Human  Services 
was  developed  and  implemented.  All  six' career  •edacation  elements  were, 
included  in  the  unit;  special  emphasis  was  placed  oo  comqrmnity  resources 
(learning  excursions  and  resource  people). -.Stttdetef^Taluations  indicated 
strong  support  for  the  structure  (team  teaching,  open  scheduling)  iand 
activities  of  the  unit.  A  summary  of  these  rea^ctioiia  is  found  in  Appendix  B  . 
Teachers,  while  finding  the  unit  developtneii^  to  be  time  consuming,  alsQ 
found  the  results  to  be  rewarding;  reactions^of  tte  team  included  the  thought 
that  a  second  implementation  of  the  unit  would.be  msier  since  all  the  materials 
had  been  developed.  It  is  also  important  to  notetket  adminiatratfive  supports - 
especi^ly  in  terms  of  scheduling  additonal  plamdag  time  for  the  teachers  -- 
was  a  key  element  in  the  successful  development  aoad  implementation  of  the 
unit.  The  strength  of  the  unit  itself  lay  in  its  oonprehensivenese  and  diversity; 
students  were  able  to  look  at  an  occupational  gmoping  (Human  Services)  and 
see  how  knowledge  from  their  many  academic  SYib|ects  plays  an  important 
role  in  day-to-day,  on-the-job  activities. 


3.  The  Occupational  Explorations  (0£)  program  at  McKeesport 
Junior  High  School  (see  Appendix  C  for  a  more  detailed  description) 
developed  and  implemented  in  part  dux>ing  the  1973-74  school  year,  was 
revised  and  expanded  during  the  19^4-75  school  year.  In  fact,  the 
eighth  grade  component  was  developed  and  in$rpduced  during  the  latter 
time  period.   The  ninth  grade  (and  final)  component  of  the  program  has 
been  developed  and  vnll  be  implemented  during  the  1975<^76  school  year. 
It  should  be  noted  that  many  of  the  OE  areas  relate  to  offejrings  in  the 
voc-tech  program  at  McKeesport  Senior  High  School. ;  The  primary  focus 
of  the  program  has  been  on  exploratory,  hands-on  ia'ctivities.  These 
activities  have  been  well  received  by  students  and  results  of  a  survey 
administered  to  a  random  sample  of  current  (1974-7^)  tenth  graders 
indicated  that  73%  of  the  students  thought  that  the  program  had  helped 
them  to  make  high  school  course  selectijsns;  100%  of  that  same  sample 
indicated  that  the  program  had  made  them  aware  of  many  oc^^ational 

•  areas. 

4.  Activities/units  implemented  in  academic  claflsroomQ  w 
those  developed  and  revised  during  the  first  two  yesrs  of  the  Career  ' 
Education  Project.   Nine  academic  teachers  at  McClure  and  fourteen  - 
academic  teachers  at  McKeesport  Junior^High  implemented  units /activities 
in  their  classrpoms  during  the  1974-75^chobl  year «  ^Again^  no  formal    »  V 
evalu^i^tion  was  done  during  the  units  but  teachers  indicated  interest  and 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  the  Wtudents  for  the  typee  <i£  emeriences  involvedj 
in  the  unit  coxhpletion.  Teachers  also  indicated  that  tbe  units  often  provided 
a  "change  of  pace"  from  the  /'regular"  activities.  »  \^ 

i.    The  academic  coihponent  of  the  sequenced  program  of  career  ex«  \ 
ploration,  develoj^ed  for  the  junior  high  level  (see  Appendix  O)  was  not 
-formally  accepted /incorporated  as  part  of-the  ^dsting  curriculum, -and 
'  chances  for  its  remaiicftng  as  pai!^  of  thfe  on«-going  educational  process  are 
questionable.  It  was  found,  however,  that  teachers  who  had  developed/ 
implemented  units  during  the  first  two  years  of  tiie  project  were  more 
receptive  to, iiicorporatin|\those:umt#^ijato "their  ctirrlCulum  guides".  It 
was  also  focbt]^hat  sonie  teachers  who  were.:unwilliiig  to  . develop  new  units/  ^ 
activities  weii^e  quite  receptive  to  implementing  those  that  had  been  developed 
and  ''piloted^'^^  by'lbthers.  Units  that  were  deemed  raccessful  by  the  teachers 
have  been  reproduced  and  are  available  for  teacher  use. 

5.  Another  dimension  of  the  project  invdlwed  expanding  the  use  of 
community  resources  through  the  implementation  of  learning  excursions  and 
resource  persons .   Most  of  ^e  activity  in  this  aroa  occurred  af  the  junior 
high  school  level.   Guides  for  implementing  learning  excursions  (See 
Appendix  E)  and  resource  person  visits  (Appendix  F)  as  well  as  evaluation 
of  those  activities  were  developed  by  the  juiiiof  high  Careef  Education 

-  Coordinator  and  revised  to  include  the  suggestions  of  the  faculty.  These 
evaluation  forms  were  used  in  conjunction  with  learning  excursions  and 
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resource  person  visits  arranged  through  the  Career  Education  office  as 
well  as  in  conjuncfe^pn  with  comniunity- related  activitilg^B  arranged  by  the 
teachers  •   Eighteen  learning  excursions  and  twenty^six  resource  person 
visits  were  arranged  by  the  juniot  high  coordinator.   Other  resource 
person  visits  and  learning  excursions  were  arranged  by  teachers  them^  • 
selves;  many  of  the  teachers  utilized  the  Commiinity  Resource  Handbook, 
(compiled  by  the  Career  Education  staff )  in  their  planning.  . 

Monitoring  of  the  implementation  of  learning  excursions  and  re- 
source perdon  visits  over  the  past  three  ye'^rs  indicates  .that  teachers  are 
making  greater  use  of  community  resources  in  conjunction  with  classroom 
activities,  and  in  the  1974-75  school  year  teachers  assumed  much  of  the  ^ 
responsibility  for  nnaking  the^contacts  themselves.  :  . 

The  ninth  grade  Career  Related  Experience,  implemented  by  the 
junior  high  counselors,  was  well  received  by  both  afudents  aid  community 
sited;   Some  parents,  however  expressed  concern  over  the  lack  of  directs 
"school  supervision"  during  the  actual  school  site.-  Approximately  one 
tenth  (104)  of  the  ninth  grade  class  participated  in  the  program  and  visited, 
either  community  sites  or  various  departments  ^t  Uie  Senior  High  School. 
Students  who' visited  the  various  departments  at  the  high  school  indi^atefd 
that  their  visits  had  been  profitable  but-suggested  that  such  visits  be 
scheduled  during  the  first  semester  —  before  high  school  course/curriculum 
selections  are  made. 

While  the  Career  Related  Experience  implementation  pribcess  was 
streamlined  in  1974-75  to  five  sessions  (see  Appendix  Gf,  it  proved  to  be 
too  time-consuming  to  allow  for  counselors  to  prepare  mbre  students  for 
participation  in  Career  Related  Experiences.   There  still  exists  a  need  to 
find  a  process  for  preparing  students  and  making  arrangements  with  the 
comRtunity  sites  that  is  less  time-coi^uming.   Such  a  refinement  is  / 
necessary^ if  counselors  are  to  be  able  to  implement  Career  Related  , 
Experiences  and  fulfill  their  other  r^sponsibilities  . 

At  the  senior  high  level  the  strenffth  of  the  prograhi  lies  in  three' 
.areas:  the  Career  Resource  Center,  the  Career  Related  Experience,  and 
the  Job  Placement  Function.   Som^  wi^rk  was  done  by  the  .senior  high  - 
coordinator  and  resource  center  coordinator  with  class room^^activities 
and  was  well  received >y  both  teachers  and  students;  however,  such  activity 
was  not  a  formalized  component  of  the  high  school  program  and  was  done 
upon  teacher  requests.  While  the  high  school  counselors  referred  students 
to  the  "components"  of  the  program  they  gav^; little  direct  support  and  the 
bulk  of  the  responsibility  for  implementing  the  prbject  at  the  high  school  lay 
with  the  Senior  High  Career  Education  Coordinator  and  the  Resoxirce  Center 
Coordinator  (not  a  member  of  the  "project  staff  "J".   A  description  of  each 
of  the  high  school  components  follows: 
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*  1 .  The  existence  of  the  Career  Resource  Center  (CRC)  at  the  Senior 
High  School,  by  the  conclusion  of  its  third  year  of  operation,  was  known 
by  947rof  the  high  school  population.  ApprSximately  orre^half  of  the  popula- 
tion  (according  to  a  random  sample  conducted  as  part  Of  the  guidance  self- 
study  project)  have  used  the  Cehter  and  almost  all  of  those  students  have 
found  the  center  to  be  helpful.   Several  high  school  teachers  either  borrowed 
and  incorporated  materials  from  the  CRC  into  their  classroom  experiences 
or  they  sent  students  to  the  CRC  to  gather  or  reinforce  information  related 
to  classroom  units  .   For  the  niost  part,  however,  students  visiting  the 
CRC  were  self- referrals;  that  is   they  used  their  own  tiftie  and  initiative 
to  visit  the  center  and  use  its  services.  Much  of  their  time  was  spent  in 
exploring  information  concerning  occupational  or  educational  information. 
Results  of  the  self-study  indicated  strong  support  from  parents,  students, 
and  faculty  for  providing  and/or  expanding  services  in  the  area  of  occupa- 
tional  and  educational  information.  It  may  be  conclnded  from  informal 
observation;  as  well  as  gathered  data,  that  thp  CRC  at  the  high  school  has 
made  an  impact  on  the  8tuden]t  body  (and  the  faculty  too)  and  has  become^ 
an  integral  part  of  the  services  offered  there  . 

2.  The  Career  Related  Expereince,  whUe  workable  and  effective , 
has  still  not  been  utilized  to  its  potential.  In  the  fall  of  1974  an  introductory 
brochure  (see  Appendix  H)  was  prepared-and  distrifafoted  to  the  student  body 
at  the  high  school.  With  litUe  support  from  the  counseling  staff,  the  prograrcl 
was  not 'emphasized  and  the  majority  of  students  did  not  participate.  * 
Approximately  100  high  school  student*  did  become  involved  in  the  program 
that  was  implemented  primarily  by  the  high  school  coordinator  and  the 
resource  center  coordinator .   Many  problems  weris  encountered  in  imple- 
menting the  program.   Counselors  found  even  the  "etreamlined"  implemen- 
tation procedure  to  be  time  consuming  and  could  not  fit  too  many  "preparation 
intortheir>usy  work  schedule.   Moreover,  no  syatematic  way  of  utilizing 
the  ilready  identified  sites  was  developed.  And  finally,  no  solution  was 
developed  for  placing  studehts  in  ajreas  of  their  interest  for  which  there 
were  no  local  sites  available.   While  community  employers  were,  for  the 
most  part,  very  cooperative,  it  has  been^ery  difficult  to  Obtain  sites  in  ^ 
areas  such  as  medicine,  construction,  and  local  steol  mills.  With  little  or 
no  support  from  the  higl?  school  counseling  staff  and  lack  of  a  more  systemati 
streamlined  system  of  implementation  the  future  of  the  Career  Related 
Eacperience  at  the  high  school  appears  to  be  dim— dnspite  much  sh^dent, 
parent ,  and  community  support . 

3 .  At  the  outset  of  the  school  year,  the  Job  Placement  function 
suffered  some  setbacks.   With    the  reduction  inibadlng,  it  was  necessary  to 
combine  the  Job  Placement  ai>d  Senior  High  School  Coordinator  responsibilitl 
Thus  reducing  the  amount  of  time  the  coordlnalor  could  spend  on  Job  Place- 
ment activities.  At  the  same  time  secreUrial  help  for  the  Job  plac^ent 
office  was  cut  and  when  the  Coordinator  was  woridng  in  the  classrooms  or 
involved  In  the  ..community  the  office  and  the  phones  were  not  covered.  In 
February  1975  the  Senior  High  Coordinator  resipod  and  a  parappofessional 


and  a  secretary  was  hired.   The  paraprofessional'%  primary  responsibility 
was  in  the  area  of  job  placement .   The  secretary  was  also  located  in  the 
jotrplacement  o££ic^7~Vifltr8uch  a  restructuring  the  Job  Placement  Office — r — 
was  open  all  day,  every  day  and  the  paraprofessional  was  able  to  spend 
most  of  his  time  in  the  community. 

>  .  .. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  several  activities  took  place  during 
the  year  that  affected  project  staff  /  faculty,  and  students  at  both  the 
junior  and  senior  high  levels. 

1.  The  junior  and  senior  high  schools  cooperated  with  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  by  administering  a  survey  to  all  students  in  grades 
seven  through  twelve.   The  follow-up  report  indicating  the  students*  names, 
addresses,  ^nd  phone  numbers  a?  well  as  their  first  and  second  areas  of 
occupational  ^^oice  were  includedi  on  a  print-out  that  was  prepared  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  and  distributed  to  the  schools.  Information  gathered  was  used 
in  conjunction  with  career  related  experience  prepa^^tioiis  as  well  as 

in  conjunction  with  xmit /activity  development.  The  major  career  interest 
areas  were  also  considered  when  materials  were  purchased  for  the  Career 
Resource  Centers.  I 

2.  Training  Jin- service  materials  in  th^  form  of  slides,  trans* 
parencies,  and  videojtapes  have  been  developed  in  such  areaa  at  staff 
-development,  prograftn  explanation/deVelopment^nd  listening  skills.  These 

materials  hay^-bwh  used  in  McKeesport  Area  School  District  as  well  as 
in  other  school  districts  throughout  the  state  of  Pennsylvania «  Also  developed 
wer^  materials  and  activities  that  can  and  have  beest  used  during  in-service 
'  programs  to  acquaint  teachers  with  the  xroncApts  df  career  development 
and  to  involve  them  in  career  education  acti^ties  «  In.keeping  with  the 
belief  of  the  project  staff  that  children  learn  best  when  they  can  seie,  hear , 
touch,  or  smell  what  they're  learning  about,  the  project  staff,  when  imple- 
menting in-service  workshops,  involD^B  the  staff  in  ^•hands-on"  experiences . 
They  have  found  that  this  approach  is  much  more  acceptable  than  merely 
"telling  about"  career  education. 

3.  The  project  staff  also  developed  and  disseminated  much 
informaHon  about  the  McKeesport  Area"  School  District'^/^af^eer  Education 
jProgram.  Pamphlets  describing  the  progr;am*s  overall  philosophy,  goals, 
components,  and  structure  were  prippare4  as  ^^^^  pamphlets  or  handouts 

V describing  specific  coi^ponents.   Various  procedures  that  proved  to  be 
.successful  were  also  prepared  for  dissemination  purposes «  -Units^d  activitie 
developed  by  the  staff  and  faculty  were  also  prepared  for  distribution. 
Materials  were  requested  by  and  sent  to  at  least  seventy-five  educational 
institutions  in  Pennsylvania  a^id  across  the^i^ion  during  the  1974-75  school 
year.   Project  staff  members  also  made  .presentations  about  the  program 
to  local  community  organizations  as  well  as  to  sckool  districts  in  the  state. 
In-Service  workshops  were  developed  for  and  implemented  at  Washington  * 
Area  Schools  and  New  Brighton  School  District.  A  presentation  of  the 


Program  "Wis  also  mac^h  at  tKe  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Junior  High/Middel  School  principals  in  New, York  City. 

The  rcqueats  for  information  and  in-service  are  many  and 
suggest  an  interest  in  career  education  as  well  as  a  need  for  more  wide- 
spread disseltiination  of  information  and  in-service  about  that  same  area. 
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ANALYSIS  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Career  education  is  receiving  support  frooi  educatdrs  not  only  . 
in  McKeespprt  Area  School  District  but  also  in  school  systems  across 
the  coxintry.   McKeesport  Area  School  District's  Cueer  Education  Project 
has  resulted  in  the  development  and  dissemination  of  career  education 
inforxnation  and  materials. 

Many  of  the  components  of  McKeesport's  Career  Education  project 
are  being  assimilated  into  on-going  activities  by  local  faculty  members  • 
Most  of  the  assimilation  has  occur ed  where  the  qpinponen|B  have  become 
formalized  parts  of  the  educational  program  (for  example:  the  0£  prpgram); 
those  components  receiving  strong  administrative  Mpport  havec  also 
proved  to  be  the  nriost  successful  in  terms  of  their  incorporation  into  the 
on--going  educational  process.   The  information  gatiiered  also  suggested 
that  counselor  involvement  is  necessary  for  the  successful  implementation 
of  many  components  of  the  career  education  program.^  Wherie  counselors 
have  demonstrated  support ,  the  various  components  have  been  more 
fuccesaful.   It  may  be  necessary  to  further  refine  ttie  Career  Related 
Experience  so  that  its  implementation  may  not  be  so  time  consuming  thus 
miJcing  its  incorpora*tion*into  the  counselor's  busy  schedule  easier. 

The  data  gathered  also  indicates  that  a  curriculum  based  program 
is  most  appropriate  in  Kindergarten  through  grades  eight.  Furtherniorep 
the^  data  Sugg^est  that  team  implementation  of  tmits  at  the  junior  high  level  is 
the  most  successful  and  the  best  received  method  of  implementation.  The 
data  also  suggests  that  activities  developed,  implemented p  and  tested  by 
a  small  group  of  faculty  members  befbre  presentation  to  the  entire  faculty. 
While  .some  teachers  preferred  to  develop  their  owa  activities,  the  majority 
were  more  receptive  to  adapting  developed  and  tested  units /activities  for 
classroom  implementation. 

'  ,  IT  . 

-     Utilization  of  Career  Aesource  Centers  and  community  exploratory 
experiences  have  proved  to  be  the  n[iost  suctesiful  approach  to  career  edu- 
cation in  grades  nine  through  twelve.   Community  Mpport  has  been  quite 
good  although  limited  in  scope;  data  suggest  a  need  for  involving  more 
community  agencies /businesses  in  the  program.   However ,  school  district 
staff  support  is  also  needed  before  additional  commanity  involvement  is 
^  necessary. 

Moreover,  the  Job  PUcement  Office  provei  to  be  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  educatioifal  program  at  the  high  school.  Evcarts  of  the  1975«-75  school 
year  indicate  the  need  for  centralization  of  the  job  flacement  function  as 
well  as  a  need  for  the  function  to  be  performed  by  a  Jixll-time  staff  member 
•who  has  time  to  work  with  students  as  well  as  to  make  community  contacts. 
There  is  also  evidence  that  clerical  support  is  necessary  for  the  efl^icientp 
effective  ftuictioning  of  a  job  placement  office.  ^ 


/a 
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No  formalized  documentation  and  dissemination  procedures^  Have 
been  developed  for  materials  developed  during  the  tim^  period  encompassed 
by  the  Career  Education  Project.   There  exists  a  need  for  organizing  and^.^ 
disseminating  such  information  to  the  staff  if  the  total  impact  of  the  project 
is  to  be  felt. 

In  sumtnation  it  is  important  to  note  that  change  takes  anywherei 
from  three  to  five  years  to  take  hold  •  In  the  past  three  years  Career 
Education  Project  has  introduced  nriany  new  ideas /activities .   Many  of 
those  ideas  and  activities  have  had  an  impact  on  the  system,  have  been 
Incorporated  into  on-going  activities  p  and  promise  to  remain  viable 
components  of  the  educational  process. 

n 


^  RECOMMENDATIONS 


While  many  activities /procedures  developed  during  the  Career 
Education  Project  have  proved  to  be  successful,  continued  effort  needs 
to  be- extended  to  assure  the  improvement /continuation- of  those  activities. 

1.  An  effort  needs, to  be  made  to  support  continuation  qf 
development  of  units /activitifes .  Such  support  could  xome  from  instructional 
leaders,  curriculum  specialists,  or  adnriinistrators.. 

^   2.  Newly  developed  activities  should  be  implemented  on  a  pilot 
basis  before  disseniination  to  the  entire  staff.  /  ^ 

-  .  "  '    ■  ^     ■.  . 

3.  Efforts  should  be  made  to  incorporate  tested,  successful 

activities /components  into  the  existing  curriculum.  . 

4.  ConMEiunity  experiences  and  involvement  should  be  expanded  — 
-expecially  at  the  secondary  level.  ' 

5.  One  fuU-timei  cotmselor  should  be  assigned  to  carry  out  the 

Job  ^Placement  function. ^  ^ 

-  '  '  ■        '  '  .  * 

6.  The  Career  Related  Experience  needs  to  be  refined  so  that  it 
is  less  tinie  consuming  in  terms  of  implementation;  efforts  also  need  to  be 
made  to  find  a  means  of  mor^  systematically  and  consistently  using 
conmumity  sites .  ^ 

» 

7 .  Community  contacts  (learning  excursions  *nd  resource  persons) 
need  to  bet  strengthcined  at  all  levels.  ^ 

8.  Existing  Career  Resource  Centers  -  jlpe^       at  the  high 
school  need  to  be  integrated  as  a  part  of  the  on-gorn^  educational  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  successful  componeents  of  the  Career  Education 
Project  need  to  be  expanded  and  formally  incorporated  into  the  on«-going 
educational  process. 

■    .    -  r  ■ 
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APPENDIX  B 


■nun  SERVICES  .  ncra  sEnxtB  oudb  ham  •  ^ 

er,  197*» 

ttotene  BMluaeloa  of  Oaie 


f  Crof^ly  Qndccided  Pitnt**  Strongly 


I.    Z  enjoyed 'vorking  tfR  Che 
Activitiet  of  this  unit. 

!•   Thit  ttnit.tielpod  me  to  bottor 
*        ooderttand  hw  inforofttion 

teoratd  in  school  it  lutd  "on 
t^bm  Jobi  .*« 

3.    Z  fool  that  Z  did  inporiuint 
tfain^e  during  this  unit* 

4«   This  unit  helped  me  gein  e  better 
mdera tending  of  the  eubjeete 
we're  etud3ring* 

5.^    Z  hed  en  opportunity  to  help  plen 
sooe  of  the  eetivitiee  in  which  . 
Z  vee  involved  • 

4«    z  'hed  enough^^  to  cooplete  the 
^      I  '    ■    project e  or  ectivitiee  Z  wee 

A__->^^    involved  in. 

7.   There  were  e  veriety  of  ectivitiee 

froaidiich  Z  could  ehooee. 


Z  received  individual  help  when  Z 
seeded  it. 

9«    I  wee  given  en  opportunity  te 
-Mpreee  eqf  opinions. 

•J. 

lO.   Thie  unit  helped  to  ocke  the  ' 
gwhjecte  Mre  intereeting. 

U*    Z  feel  fhet  the  nuober  of  aeti- 
-vittee  required  wee  feir* 

12.  thie  unit  helped  oe  to  under- 
stand wore  eboat  httwen  eervicee. 

13.  Z  feel  that  Z  did  intereeting 
Chinge  during  thie  unit. 

14.  Z  lihed  working  in  groupe  with 
other  etudente. 

15«   Other  etudente  ceetsed  to  like 
working  in  groupe  with  ne. 

U.    1  Uml  the  vieits  by  the  Reeource 
feople  were  inforwetive  end 
helpful. 

11  •    1  thought  the  exeureion  wee 
.intereeting  end  inforaative. 


there  were  e  verie 
froei  idiich  Z  could 


19.    Z  feel  thgt  the  grad 
iurit«  the  unit 


10. 
11. 


Z  received  the  grede  Z 
-teerved,'. 
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12.   liMt  euggeetiene,  if  eny.  would  you  wake  tm 

iirficate  reepMni^e  on  the  beck  •(  thie  paper.l 
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Sammnvj  of  responses  to  the  JCoHowlng  Question: 

•  .J"  ■      ■  ' 

#22  •  What  suggestionsV  if  any,  would  you  ©ak©  for  improving  this  ac|4yity? 
-The  unit' should  be  longer,(22  comments) 

•More  learning  excursion^  (6  comments)  '  .  ,v 

«More  resource  perf       (2  comments)  ^-^f-- 
-Longer  learning  excursions  (6  comments)  a.  ^ 

-Would  not  change  the  unit  /Uked  the  unit  the  way  it  was  (19  comments; 
•Cover  more  tliSitt  just  the  Human  Services  occupations  (5  comments; 
-Have  more  activities  (11  comments  \  ^  . 

-Research  room  was    difficult  and  asked  too  many  questions  12  commeni^s; 
-I  liked  working  in  groups  with  other  students,  (3  comments) 
-The  A.V.  station  was  not  interesting. (2  comments) 
'  ^.I«d  like  to  do  another  unit  Aike  this.  (3  comments) 
vl  waa  sometimes  confused.  (1  comment)  ^     i.      .^-^i^  mm 

-Sometimes  there  were  too  many  students  in  a  room  and  the  teacher  waen  t  able  to 

help  all  of  us.  (2  comments)  ,         ^i.  j  eo\^m 

-Let  students  help  to  make  up  some  of  the  activities  or  make  up  their  own.  (2  com- 
ments) 

9elow  are  Ter^atim  indL^idual  reaponsee:  ' 
-^a  A.V.  atation  waa  fun. 

•The  teachera  trusted  iia.        ^  j  ».    t  -4 

-The  unit  helped  me  to  underatafld  nore  about  the  Jobs  I  i^cKpa.  ^ 
-I  didn't  likrany  of  the  thinga  ttot  I>d  to  pick  out  of  a  atation,  but  I  liked 

-fSkeni^s  McPheraon's  and  Miaa  tfeyer'a  rooma  beat  because  we  got  to  use  Tarioua 
thinga. 

•  .1  liked  the  resource  peraona. 

iSnH  !Sraf workaheeta;  have  different  and  more  l-^f^^Jf  f'""'"^^ ' 
iSe  the  research  room;  it  waa  too  crowded;  I  think  you  ahould  ^ve  a  d"'«j;* 
^  beaidea  the  role  flaying  one;  there  should  haVe  be«i  -ore  ^."^"^ 
Veyer'a  room;    we  ahould  have  had  more  apeakera;  I  did  enjoy  not  leaving  when  the 
baU  rang;  I  liked  going  'to  the  different  rooma.  v  «„^>.. 

-Xlikerft  very  much.  Why?  Becauae  the  teachera  w  re  not  ^  your  .«~f '  . 

yoil^t  to  piS  a  variety  of  thinga  to  do;  you  got  tq  go  wherever  you  wanted  to  go, 
it  was  fun! 

-It  was  new  and  it  helped  me  with  my  work. 

^iS^iLrSlS:  Tmt  weren't  l.,ort«t  .blch  1  f-l  «  -^^dn-t  h.«,  In  215 
we  wrote  aome  atoriea  and  I  don't  think  they  were  necesaary.  .«u.^^ 
-J  tJSk  that  it  would  be  better  if  more  teachers  would  b.  Involved  and  nore  teachers 

in  the  classroom-i  .    ^  v  ^.v-^,.^  4.  • 

.1  think  you  would  get  more  done  4f  we  weren't  in  groupm  because  there  is  a  lot  of 

talking  going  on. 
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OOCOPATIONAL  EXPLORATIONS 

The  Occupational  Explorations  Program  at  McKeesport  Junior  High  School  la 
deaigned  to  provide  dcploratory  experiences  which  simulate  the  "^rld  of  work". 
The  traditional  art,  business  educatipn;  home  economic^,  and  industrial  artiB 
programs  have  been  reorganized  into  nine  areas  that  parallel  occupational  cate- 
gories.   At  the  presenjt  time,  each  student  in  the  seventh  grade  rotates  through 
all  nine  areas  spending  tv/enty  days  (one  period  each  day)  in  each  area«  Each 
eigihth  grade  student  selects  three  of  the  nine  areas  that  interests  him  the 
most  and  he  spends  forty^five  days  la  each  of  those  areaf  •    Future  plans  call 
for  affording  students  at  the  ninth  grade  level  the  opportunity  to  seleqt  tw 
areas  that  they  uould  like  to  study  or  explore  for  a  semester  each. 

The  program  has  three  major  objectives: 

To  introduce  the  students  to  several  ma^or  occupational  areas  and  to 
the  variety  of  services  and  opportunities  available'  within  those  areas. 

To  involve  the  students  in  hands«*dn  or  simulation  a^riences  which 
give  them  ideas  about  the  activities  involved  in  a  specific  oecupa* 
tidnal  areA. 

3.   To  involve  the  students  in  a  process  wherein  they  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  evaluate  their  experiences  in  the  various  occupational  areas 
and  to  determine  the  areas  in  which  they  have  a*  specif  ic  interest  aai^ 
the  desire  to  develop  fl^|cills.  »  ~ 

'  ■  .  '  .  ^ 

A  listing  and  a  brief  description  of  each  occupational  explorations  area 
follow:-  ,  " 

Basic  Electricity  and  Electronics  eni&bles  itudents  to  learn  about  employ- 
ment opportunities  in  the  area  of  electricity.    Students  also  perform 
hands-on  experiments  with  basic  electrital  circuits.    Each  person  completes 
an  assigned  research  project  and  assembles  a  two-transistor'  radio. 

Business  Eatplprations  provides  opportunities  for  students  to  explore' 
careers  in  business  by  introducing  them  to  a  variety  of  business  opera- 
tions.   Instruction  and  experience  are  provided  in  the  operation  of  the 
ten-key  electric  adding  machine  and  the  cash  register.    Other^  areas  of 
activities  include  filing,  budgeting,  completing  business  fc^ms,  mailing, 
and  preparing  punch  cards  and  time  casds.r  Other  activities  include  .in- 
struction about  business  math,  business  law^  and  buaimos  4;urrospondence. 

-Clothinit  and  Textiles  allows  students  to  explore  various  careers  In  the 
clothing  and  textile  industry     They  learn  to  cut  imd  mmrk  fabric  for 
sewing.    They  also  learn  to  operate  a  sewing^chine  by  se\dng  the  pieces 
^    Of  fabric  that  they  cut.    Moreover,  tOtf  leiom  the  different  types  of  \ 
textiles  us«»d  in  the  oyinufacture  of  clothing*  \^ 


\ 


\  ■  / 


axnjPATIONAL  iiSCPIX)lU^  *  2 

The  Conatruct lon^  component  offers  exploratory  and  handa-dn  experiencea 
that  ainulate  'Srork**'  aituationa  Ija^he  conatruction  induatry.    In  claaa, 
atud^l^ta  are  involved  in  handa-oxt  experiencea  in  the  areaa  of  brick- 
laying, carpentry,  and  roofing.    An  exploration  of  other  areaa  of  con- 
atiniction  ia  done  through  library  reaeardh.  .  . 

Foode  and  Nutrition  providea  exploratory  experiences  in  the^  food  aervice  _  -^^ 

induatry.    Studenta  are  required  t6  plan  and  prepare  a  fbode  project  that 
repreaenta  the  induatry. 

•  ,  *     .  •  /  ^  .  • 

Health  and  Community  Services  introducea  ^e  atudenta  to  varioua  careera 
i^  the  health  field,  Studenta  explore  health  careers  by  uaing  equipment 
ffnd  mater iala  found  in  health  occupationa.    Students  alao  explore  com- 

_ttunity  8ervice8  available  to  them  in  the  city and  they  jax?!^?.  t^«_  j^**^   

that  cah  be  obtained  in  those  aervice  areaa. 

■  ■  •  '  •  ■   •  '  •       '        /         •  '  ,  ■ 

Hanufacturing  ia  deaigned  to  give  the  studenta  an  underatanding  of  the 
manufacturing  world  and  how  it  affects  them.    Alao«  the  atudenta  get 
**handa-on"  experience  working  with  metal  to  produce  a  few  amall  prbducta. 
They  develop  an  under atanding  of  the  ^>asic  techniques  and  propeaaes  of 
maniifactiiring.  ,  ^ 

Power  and  Transportation  deala  with  the  area^  of  o^echanical  as  well  aa 
,  hydraulic  power.    Studenta  research  and  discuss  careers  related  to  the 

areaa  6f  power  and  tranaportatipn.    "Hands^**  activltiea  includif  the  ^  i 

diamantlizig  and  repairing  of  amall  gasoline  engines  siid  working  on  baaic 
-automobile  madntenabce.  v  ^ 

Visual  Communicationa  provides  opportunities  for  exploration  of  aereral 
occupations  related  to  the  art  field.    Soie  of  thtr  areaa  experienced  are 
Silk  Screen  Advertiaiiig.Deaigning,  Commercial  Art  ,  Interior  Decoration t  ^ 
Printing  and  Sign  Making.    Emphaais  is  placed  on  developing  projecta 
related  to  theae  fiel'^.  ^. 

Botation  through  theae  nine  areaa  introduces  students  to  occupationa  and  activ- 
itiea  repreaentative  of  the  f ollowing  cluater  areaa:  Busineaa  and  Office,  Con- 
struction, Consumer  and  Homemaking,  Healthy  Manufacturing t  and  Tranaportation. 

'  '^5*  .  ■  ■ 

Occupational  Exploratipna  (OE)  Program    ^        John  Knox  9all 

MoKeeaport  Junior  High  School  .        Principal  "  , 

1600  Cornell  Street 

HcKeesport,  Pa.    15132  Judith  Bopkhsmer  ^ 

(to2)  672-4376    V  Career  Education  Codrdlnator 

Match,  1975  .    ■  .  "     ■  -        7    ■  /  '  "      ■  * 
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APPENDIX  E 

THE  LEARNlMi  EXCOT^IOW 

The  learning  excurelon  (more  frequently  called  the  field  trip)  can  do  much  to 
aupplement  or  enhance  the  on-going  daaaroom  activities.   The  learning  excursion 
.  affords  the  student  the  opportiinlty  to  explore  the  **natural"  world  that  he*  learns 
about  in  the  classroom.   A  well-planned  learning  excursion  does  much  to  rein-"" 
force  the  concept  that  "All  learning  does  not  take  place  in  the  classroom." 
FdUdWing  are  some  suggestions  for  planning  and  implementing  a  learning  coccursioa* 

Plaiming  ^  ^ 

Ckmsider  posiiible  visitation  sites  that  could  ^ance  the  on-going  classroom 
aptivitiel.   Contact  these  sites  to  see  what  services  are  available.    Find  out 
if  the  students  will  be  permitted  to^  participate  in  any  activities  or  operate 
any  equipment.    If  possible,  m  teficher  could  visit  the  learning  excursion  site 
before  the  class's  visitation.   When  a  specific  site  has  been  selected,  activities 
that  the  Students  %dll  be  involved  in  should  be  outlined. 

*  •  /•       "  "^  *  „ 

Oaas  Preparhtion  ^  .  ^ 

After  plans  have  been  finalized  for  the  learning  excursion,  the  students  should 
be  prepared  for  the  activity.   They  ahould  become  familiar  irith  the  purposeCs) 
of  the  exc\xrsion,  and  they  ^ould  be  able  to  see  how^  it  relates  to  the  on-going 
classroom  activities.    Discuiesion  or  ^preparation  sessions  could  focus  on  %Aiat 
the  students  might  expect.   Students  nd^t  also  identify  specif ic  things  to 
look  for  during  the  learning^ excursion.   The  students  should  also  be  provided  with 
enou^  "fiackground  material  (throu^  discussion  or  research)  to  enable  them  to  con- 
sider queations  to  ask  or  things  to  look  lor.   A  counselor  could  be  invited  to  the 
classroom  to  wor^  with  the  students  in  the  development  of  listening  and  intervlew- 
l2ig  akllla. 

Actual  Activity 

^Individuals  or  groups  could  be  required  to  complete  specific  activities  during 
the  excursion.   Intense  "investigation*;  of  specific  areas  could  be  a#sig^d 
to  groups  or  individuals.   Students  mi^^t  also  develop  and  complete  their  o%m 
"research",  assignments.  ^  / 

Class  Debriefing 

Bavf^  students  react  to  the  experience  iit  Rearms  of  their  feelings  about  the  things 
and  people  they  saw.   A  counselor  ml^t  be  Invited  to  the  elassrooiif  to  either  lead« 
or  participate  in  the  discussions.    In  ^he  debrief Ing  sessions,  students  could 
also  report  or  demonstrate  the  finding  of  their  "research"  aotivltles.  * 

Evaluation  ^         .     ,  . 

Have  the  students  consider  the  value  of  the  ifamlng  eailcursion.   This  could  be 

 ^sccompLlshed  throuf^  discussion,  or  the  teacher  could  administer  an  evaluation 

Slirv¥y  't£aV  A  sui$^e  Wd  ^ 

»  '  *     .  "      .  ^    ■  '  '  ' 

Follow-up  ^  '-^^ 

A  thank-you  note  or  similar  expression  of  appreSlation  should  be  sent  by  either 
the  teacher  or   ,student(s)  to  the  individual  i^o  arranged  for  the  excursion. 
Interested  students  might  conUct  the  site  for  possible  yorK^related  estperiences 
(gradea  9-12  only) . 

NcKeesport  Area  School  District 

Career  Education  Program  ^  ; 

Ssptember,  1973 


*     I£ARNINQ  EXCURSION  EVALUATION 

DIRECTIONS:  .  ^ 

FlMM  anawer  the  foUowing  questions  with  as  muchraccuracy  as  poasiue.  Tue 
•  respoi^es  will  be  helpful  in  the  planning  of  future  activities. 

Im   Did  you  find  the  lepnlng  ezcoirsion  to  be  a.  . 

▼ery  infonnatj^ve? 

informative? 

"  \. 

only  slightly  Inf o^matire? 


not  informative?  - 
Z.   Would  you  plan  a  learning  excursion  to  the  same  »ite  again? 
Yes 

Undecided 


No 


3:  Did  the  learning  excursion  help  you  to  better  understand  the  information 
iMiing  taught  in  the  classroom? 


Jfes 

Undecided 


No  '^a 

What  did  you  especially  like  about  the  learning  excursion? 


3.   Whatt  if  anything,  did  you  dislike  tftbout  the  learning  excursion? 


6«   How  would  you  have  changed  or  improved  the  experience? 


.22. 
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TOE  RESOt?RCE  PERSON  .* 

A  visit 'to  the  classroom  by  a  re-source  person  can  be  an  invaluable  addition  to 
the  on-going  educational  process.   The  resource  person  brings  with  him  lor  her;  a 
multitude  of  experienced  and  skills..  His  (or  her)  presence  iii  the  classroom  can 
do  much  to  expand  the  Aepth  of  the  on-going  activity.    With  careful  preparation, 
the  resource  person's  visit  can  be  even  more  effective.   FoUowinR  are  some  sugges- 
tions for  planning  a  resource  person's  involvement  in  a  learning  activity. 

St^^deciding  that  a  resource  person  could  be  effectively  incprporated  lrito  a 
learning  activity,  contact  him  (or  her)  to  find  out  il  he  (or  she)  t)e  able 

to  visit  the  classroom  and  help  in  the  "development"  of  the  activity.^  The^resource  , 
person  may  be  invited  to  the  classroom  todiscuss  his  occupational  role  and  nis 
personal  reactions  to  it.    However,  experience  has  shown  that  the  co'^^f^*^";?';  °' 
the  resource  person  invited  to  the  dlassroom  for  this  sole  purpose  is  Incomplete, 
at  best.    A  resource  person  is  an  individual  who  live»  in  more  than  just  his 
.  occupational  role,  and  all  efforts  should  be  made  to  provide  a  situation  where 
students  can  relate  to  the  "person"  in  all  aspects  of  his  life.   Many  "source 
people  are  capable  of  working  with  teachers  in  the  educational  procefs  by  helping 
them  to  develop  and  implement  simulation  activities  In  the  classroom;  o*^®" JfJ^, 
brltag  materials  to  the  classroom  ajid  involve  the  students  in  "hands-on"  activitlfS. 
Hany  can  share  with  the  students  some  of  the  skills  and  experience  that  they  use 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.    Wheft  talking  with  the  resource  person,  JJ.";;;"; 
aer  in  which  he  will  be  involved  in  the  activity:    speaker,  co-teacher,  trainer 
•in  skill  areas,  stimulator  of  role  playing  situations »  etc.  ._. 

'  ,..  '        -  f    ■  ■•        ■  ■  ' 

Caass  Preparation  "  ^^^-^ 

AfUr«,the  plans  have  been  finalized  with  the  resource  person,  discuss  the 
coming' visU  with  the  students.   Explain  what  the  resource  person  is  planning 
do.   Mike  sure  that  the  students  have  the  background  mateji»ial  necessaxy  for  under- 
standing of  the  activity.    Have  the  students  consider  questions  they  might  like  - 
the  resource  person  to  answer  or  skills  they  might  like  to  have  demonstrated.  . 
A  counselor  could  be  Invited  to  the  classroom  to  introduce  the  studsiits  to  ef- 
fective listening  or  interviewing  skills. 

t  ■  ,  ..  ■  ..  \. 

*  Actual  Activity  _•  j  *  #  ^iii. 
Once  t^e  planning  and  preparation  stages  have  been  completed,  the  visit  from  tne^ 
resource  person  can  occur.   If  the  resource  person  is  unhble  to  stay,  for  more  than  ^ 

•  one  class,  his  presentation  might  be  Video-taped  or  selected  i^epresentativesfjom  \ 
each  class  could  attend  the  presentation.   These  representatives  could  reporlTthe 
activity  to  their  respective  classes  or  sections . 

Ca.aes  Debriefing  w  *  j  *. 

Plan  an  activity  (exercise,  discussion,  ^tc.)  to  determine  bow  much  the  students 
learned  from  the  experience.    The  counselor  could  be  invited  to  lead  or  participate 
In  group  discussioAs  concealing  t^e  resource  person's  visit. 

  V-         _  _   ,    _    

■   EvaluatTon     ■     — •  -  -  „  -      ^  -   ...         _    .  , 

Ask  the  students  to  consider  the  value  of  the  experience.   This  could  be  accompllshec 

in  group  discussion,  or  the  teacher  could  administer  an  evaluation  si^rvey  that  he 

(or  she)  designed.    A  suggested  evip.uation  is  attached. 

Follow-up      ^  . 

A  thank-you  note  or  slciilra-  •acprwaslon  of  appreciation  rtwuld  bfl  swit  to  tbo  resource 
peruon  by  either  the  teacher  or  8tudent(s) . 

■  ♦  -  '  . 

McR^esport  Area  School  District 
Calreer  Education  Program 
1,73 
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ALDATION  OF  A  RESOURCE  PERSON  VISIT 


DIRECTIONS: 

Pleaae  ansWer  the  following  questions  as  aceurately  as  possible.  The 
responses  will  be  helpful  in  the  planning  of  future  activities. 

!•   Did  jou  think  that  the  visit  was 

very  informative?  ^ 

Informative? 

only  slightly  informative? 
not  informative? 

2.    Would  you  invite  the  resource  person  to  the  classroom  again? 
 Yes 

UndeejjiW  '^^^ 
No 


3«  |Did  the  information/activity  presented  by  the  resource  person  help 
tyou  to  better  understand  the  information  being  tau^t  in  class? 

^"  Undecided  -  " 


 No 

k.   What  did  you  especially  like  about  the  experience? 


3.   Vhati  if  anything,  did  you  dislike  about  the  ezpsrlsnce? 


6*   Bow  mi^t  you  have  changed  or  improved  the  experlsnce? 
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XBE  CAREER  BEZJ^TED  EXPERIENC 


Xbe  Career  Rielated  £bcpetlence|  m  compon^t  pf  the  Career  Education  pro* 
jeotf     provideiBi^  opportunities  on  a  non-paying  baaia  for  students  to  sptnd  tiae 
In  the  comminitj  exploring  occupations  or  Occupational  areaa.lh  which  they  hare: 
specie  interests  r  the  lengths  of  the  conmmity  experience  ranges  froa  one-half 
day  to  three  days  per  grading  period.    During  tliat  tine  the  studsnt  nay  obseire 
uid  talk  with  ^vorkers"  and,  when  appropriate «  oky  participate  in  actual  job 
aotlTlties* 

trior-  to  the  actual  coimunity^  experience  the  student  does  reseaii^clt  m  the 
occupational  area  in  which  he  has  a  specific  interest  and  conplotes  a 'contract 
that  Indipates  his  responsibilities  during  the  luqpartenee.' 

Following  the  cooiDunit;f  "visit**,  the  student  attends  a  follow-up  session 
%fith  his  counselor  to  compare  his  expectations  with  the,  reality  of  the  esqplrience 
and  to  discuss  the  **EvaluationTonD"  that  the  coauunity  sl^ts  eoopieted^ 

Vhis  progfaa  Is  part  of  the  greater  effort  to  provide  opportunities  for 
students  to  see  the  relerance  of  their  education  to  career  ehoices* 
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ZNZSODUCnON 


Career  Related  Experience,  open  to  students  in  grades  nine  through 
twelve ,  affords*'  the  irlxdent   an  opportunity  to  spend  time  exploring  an  oc- 
'^cupation  or  ^occupational  are  in  which  he  hais  a  specific  ijaterest.  Before 
^selecting  a'tlareer  Belated  Experience  site, each  student  needs  to  assess 
Bis  personal  characteristics  in  terms  of  their  relatedness  to  specific  oc- 
cupations.   In  this  prepagg,tory  e?q)eyience,  students  wiH  hopefully  come 
tp  ^an  understanding  that 


1*   An  individual  may  ^be  suited  for  many  different 
occupations, 

2.  Knowledge  of  one's  self  is  vital  to  career  choice* 

This  guldfe  suggests  a  serieai  of  activities  that  enables  students ^o  conr, 
elder  a  variety  of  occupations  and  their  respective  reqt|lrements#  Jtei%K^ 
over,  the  students,  through  these  activities,  examine  thc^lr  interii^iits,'^ 
their  abilities^  and  :their  values  and  then  relate  these  to  occupations 
In  which  they  have  interests*    Several  learning  outcbmes  B:tk  expected: 

1.  .Each  student  Will,  ^e  able  to  identify  and  evaluate  / 
■  .  •  .         ,  'hi|B  personfiQ.  fiharagj^^  as  they  relate  to  the 

occupation  he  wishes  to  explore. 
^  2U   Each  'student  wJJLl'  identify,  obseirve,  and  poAwiU-y 
demonstrate  the  behaviors  of  an  individual  in  a 
speblfic  occupation.' 

3.  Each  student  will  observe  the  working;  environment  , 

^    and  will  examine  his  attitudes  towards  that  environ- 
ment. 

Each  studezlt  will  examine  his  own  reactlonB  aind  what 
they  mean  to  him  in  terms  of  future  plannimg. 


Session  1  (Introduction) 

Thiis  session  should  serve  primarily  as  an^troductlon  for  students  whb  have 
never  gone  on  a  Career  Eelcted  Experience.    It  ma^  be  omitted  in  preparing^ 
students  who  have  already-  go&d>to  wwork  sites"*  If  students  do  not  know  one 
another,  hai^ve  a  short  "get  acquainted"  session  using  some  initial  group 
meeting  activities*    Once  the  students  have  become  acquainted  with  one.  an- 
other,   introduce  the  concept  of  the  Career  Hfelated  Ejcperience  and  explain 
the  vairlous  forms  the  activity  can  take.    It  may  be  appropriate  at  this 
point  to  show  the  students  the  Career  Related  B^cperience  Site  Data  booklet 
%diich  describes  available  sites.    It  might  also  be  expO-ained  to  the  students 
that  they  may  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire  their  own  sites.   The  various 
forms  uqed  in  Cbnjunctipn  with  the  Career  Related  Experience  might  also  be 
distributed  and  discussed.    SruSents  shoiad  be  given  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  and  make  suggestions  about  the  kinds  of  activities  in  which  they 
can  be  Involved.    During  this  session  students  ml^t  aliso  consider  places 
that  they  want  to  visit  ,  and  the  counselor  could  discuss  the  resources  that 
•re  available  if  or  career  exploration.  '  '  .0  i 

Sessicm  2  (Preparation)  ,  ^ 

Ibie  session  could  be  conducted  In  a  g?oup  or  could  bf»  *»*ndled  on  an  Jiidi- 
vidual  basis.  During  this  session  the  student  should  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  research  available-materials  concerning  the  occupation  or  occupational 
area  of  rhifif   choice.    Such  research  could  take  jOace  in  the  counselor's 
office,  in  the  career  resource  center,  or  in  the  library.    Want  ads  and 
telephone  directories  could  be  made  available  so  that  students  could  wrlAe 
or  call  for  mor^  information  concerning  specific  occupations.    A  •'hand^out" 
deflQ.ing  with  quest ^s  rela^^  to  career  choice  and  assesiament  of  personal 
and  career  characteristics  could  be  given  to  the  students  as  a  guide  for 
their  individual  research.    A  sample  questionnaire  is  included  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. 

Session  5  (Preparation)  • 

This  session  could  also  be  conducted  Individually  or  in  a  group/  Attention 
ahotild  focus  on  the  completion  of  the  contract.    Students  should  also  be 
given  a  '^Parental  Permission  Form";    no  student  should  be  pei^tted  to  par-| 
ticlpate  in  a  Career  Related  Eacperience  unless  a  sliQied  "Parental  Permission 
Torm"  has  been  returned. 

If  this  session  is  held  with  a  group  of  students,  some  role  playing  could  be 
iiaed  to  prepare  students  for  some  possible  sittuntions.    Activities  might  in- 
clude ? 
.  '  •  !•  "Introduce  yourself  to  the  contact  person  at  the  site." 

2.  ••foa  have  arrived  at  the  site,  and,  for  one  reason  or 

another,  they  were  not  expecting  you."  ^ 

Session  k  (Implementation) 

^Career  Relate^d  Experience  Day"l    Students  are  at  the  "work  sites". 


Sension  5  (Folldw^ut)) 


Follow-up  or  debrief  ing  ^eSBiona  should  be  held  individually  with  each 
student..   During  this  session  tJtie  student  will  complete  the  ^^Student 
Svaluation  Formal  and  he  and  the  counselor  will  discuss  the  responses  on 
his  form  as  well  as  those  on  the  ^Tnrployer  Evaluation  Form".  Attention 
should  be  given  tcTthe  student  *s  reaction  to  the  Career  Related  Experience 
in  terms  of  his  future  plans.    The  counselor  and  student  might  also  dis- 
cuss responses  to  the  "Self-Occupational  Search". 

NOTE: 

A  variety  of  forms  are  used  in  the  im^ementation  of  the  Career  delated 
G9^pet*ience:    Samples  of  the  following  are  included  in  the  Appendix: 

Self-Ocpupational  Search 
Coomtinlty  Participation  Agreement 
Ccntraqt 

'  letter  to  Site    .  • 

fltndezit  Evaluation  Form 
Boployer  Svalu^ 
Parental  Pendission  Form 


/ 

% 


J—  ^  •  '   '  -        •  • 


v- 
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MCKEESPORT  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


CAREER  RELATED  EXPERIENCE 
SELF-OCCUPATIONAL  SEARCH 


Name 


Homeroom 


Occupation 


The  following  questions  will  help  you  to  look  at  your  own  characteristics  and  traits 
as  they  relate  to  an  occupation  in  which  you  have  an  interest.    Several  materlaLls 
«re  available  that  may  help  you  in  your  "occupational  search;    these  include 

Occupational  Outlook  Handbook  Job  Exploration  Kit 

Q|6sette  Recordings   '  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Titles 

Fllmstrip/Cassette  Kits  Occupational  Pamphlets/Information 

Encyclopedia  of  Careers  and  Vocational  Guidance 


Personal  Characteristics  and  Traits 


1«    What  are  your  interests? 


Characteristics  and  Traits  Related  to  an 
Occupation 

1.    Which  pf  these  interests  woold  apply 
to  the  occupation? 


2«    What  abilities  do  you  have? 


2.i^  What  abilities  are  required  for  this 
L  occupation? 


V 


3*    How  much  education  do  you  plan  to 
pursue? 


3*    What  level  of  education  is  required 
for  this  occupation?    Is  a  special 
JLiceQse  or  certificate  requlre<f? 


k.    What  is  your  temperament?  (Easy- 
golngi  quick-tempered I  •^•) 


k.    What  type  of  temperament  would  be  most 
helpful  In  thla  occupation? 


3*    What  type  of  working  conditions  do 
you  prefer?  (Quiet,  noisy,  neat, 
warm,  ••••) 


3*    What  are  the  working  conditions  of 
this  occupation? 


6*    Do  you  like  to  work  with  data,  people, 6*    Does  an  indlTidnal  in  this  occupation 
or  things?  .  work  with  people,  data,  or  things? 


7*   Do  you  prefer  to  work  alone  or  as 
part  of  a  team?     •  i 


8«    How  much  reaponelbUlty  do  you  like 
to  have? 


9*    Uhat  type  of  working  hours  do  you 
like? 

•v  ■ 

10*    Do  you  prefer  an  occupation  which 
offers  opportunity  for  self  ex- 
.  inression  or  bne  which  is  closely  de* 
fined? 


7.    Is  this  job  performed  alone  or  with 
team  members?  ^ 


8*    What  l?vel  of  responsibility  does  the 
occupation  require? 


9.    Are  the  work  hours  for  this  occupation  . 
regular?   Ixregular?  ? 

10*    Is  the^job  aLosely  defined  or  is  there 
opportunity  for  self  eacpression? 


U.    Would  you  be  willing  to  work  any- 
idiere  In  the  United  States  or  do 
you  prefer  to  work  in  a  specific 
•  area? 


12. 


13.   Do   you  enjoy  doing  things  that  In- 
Tolve  a  lot  of  detailed  work? 


U.    Where  are  most  jobs  In  this  occupa- 
tion foimd  -  scattered  or  located  in 
major  areas? 


What  are  the  physical  c^wnds  of  the 
occupation?   Are  there  a^,!'pii  the 
job"  health  or  safety  dangers? 


13  •    Does  this  occupation  require  detailed 
work? 


In  what  type  of  physical  activity  12# 
do  you  like  to  be  involved?   Do  you 
like  adventurous  or  risky  activities? 


Do   you  like  to  work  with  abstract 
XLjBlB  or  must  you  have  a  tangible 
product? 


l4«    Does  the  work  Involve  abstract  ideas 
or  tangible  prcfducts? 


15*    Do  you  mind  working  In  confined 
areas  or  do  you  like  freedom  to 
move  around?   Do  you  like  to  work 
Indoors?  Outdoors? 


15.   Is  this  occupation  confining  or  does 
it  allow  for  freedom  of  movement? 
Are  most  of  tlie  job  activities  com- 
pleted indoors  or  outdoors? 
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16 •    Do  you  plan  on  continuing  your 
education  after  high  school? 


17.    Are  you  willing  to  leave  the 

McKeesport  area  for  a  Job  or  for 
further  training  and  education 
necessary  for  an  occupation  you 
want,  to  follow? 


IS,    Are  you  more  comfortable  irorklng 
at  one  kind  of  task,  or  do  you 
like  to  do  many  things? 


19.    Do  you  like  to  travel? 


20.    What  high  school  curriculum  are 
you  (or  plan  to  be)  enrolled  in? 


16.    Row  many  years  of  training  or 
education  (after  high  school); 
•re  required  in  this  occupation? 


!?•    Where  is  the  location  of  the 
Job  or  the  further  training  or 
education  necessary  for  this 
occupation? 


18*   Are  a  variety  of  activities 
performed  on, the  Job? 


19.   Does  the  Job  provide  oppor- 
tunities  for  travel? 


20.    What  high  school  curriculum 
would  be  helpful  in  this  Job? 
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McKEESBORT  AR£A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


Career  Related  Experience 
Conmunity  Participation  Agreement 


Date 


I. have  talked  with 


a  atudent  at  your 


school  and  he/she  has  explained  to  me  that  the  Career  Related  Experience, 
open  to  Indlvlduiris  In  grades  nine  through  twelve,  provides  opportunities  on 
a  non^paylng  basis  for  students  to  spend  time  In  the  comounlty  exploring 
occupations  or  occupational  areas  In  which  they  have  specific  Interests. 

I  have  talked  with  my  employer/supervisor 

and  he/she  Is  agreeable  to  permitting  the  above  named  student  to  visit  me  on 
ny  Job.    We  understand  that  when  tlfe  student  visits  he/she  will  be  observing' 
and  talking  with  me.  as  well  as  with  other  workers  to  find  out  what  our  jobs 
are  like  on  a  day*to*day  basis.    I  understand  that  he/she  may  also  bjs  inter- 
viewing some  of  us.    If  possible,  the  student  will  be  petmljned  to  perform 
some  actual  Job  activities. 


1 


We  have  tentatively  established 
date(s)  for  the  visit.  ^ 


as  the 


^ipnature^ 
Address 


Telephone  Number 


f  •S.       -    \     .  ' 

Yes.  I  would  be  able  to  accept  other  students  from  your  school  for 
a  Career  Related  Experience. 


No,  I  would  not  be  able  to  accept  other  students  from  your  school 
"for  e  Gai^eer  Related  Experience. 


McKEESFORT  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


CAREER  RELATED  EXPERIENCE 
^NIRACT 


Student's  Name^ 
Stihool 


Grade 


Destination 


Contact  Person 
Addreas 


Phone  Number 


Dura  t Ion /Da  t e ( a ) 


Aa  part  of  ny  Career  Related  Experience  I  agrc^e  to  complete  the  following 
activities: 


1.    Participate  In  a-  preparation  sesslonCs)  with  uny  counselor  prior  to 
the  "experience."  '  


2.    Perclclpate  in  a  "debrief ling"  session  with  my  counselor  follcwlng 

the  "experience,".  

Ac  Che  work  slCe  I  would  like  Co  be  Involved  In  Che  folloirlng  experiences: 

I.'      .   :  


'2. 


3. 


4. 


SCudenC's  Slgnscure 


*  ■» 

•Counselor's  Signature^ 
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CAREER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 
McKEESPORT  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 


Shaw  Avenue  and  Locust  Street 
McKeeaport,  Pennaylvanla  15132 


One  of  our  students    \  i— selected 

your  place  of  employment  for  a  "Career  Related  Experience.", 

^   ,  the  student  will 

repoi/t  to  your  place  of  work. 

Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of  the  student's  contract  vhlch  Indicates  the  type  of 
activities  In  which  he/sh^  woul4Ulke  to  become  Involved.    On  the  day  of  the 
student's  visit  he/she  wttl  give  you  an  evaluation  form  that  ve  would  like 
you  to  complete  and  return  to  us.    Your  assessment  of  the  student's  experience 
will  help  us  In  revising  and  Improving  the  program  and  will  aid  the  student  In 
hli  future  career  selection. 

If  the  aftove  date  Is  not  convenient  for  you,  please  contact  me  as  soon  as 

possible  at  ,If  the  date  Is  convenient, 

tlie  student  will  arrive  at  your  place  of  business  at        -    • 

Any  questions,  reactions,  or  suggestions  that  you  have  will  be  greatly 
appreciated. 

Sincerely, 


■aelosure 
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McKEESPORT  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT    ^  CAREER  RELATED  EXPERIENCE 

CAREER  EDUCATIOl^  PROGRAM  ^  STUDBNI  EVALUATION 

individual /Firm  Visited 


Date   '  ^_  

•v.- 

Tou  are  being  asked  to  fill  out  this  Hhort  form  so  that        as  well  as 
the  Individual  you  spent  the  day(8)  With^  tnay  get  some  feedback.    Please  be 
frankt  as  the  information  gaihed  may  help  us  to  improve  the  Car|Ber  Related 
Experience  Program.    None  of  the  comments  or  reactions  will  affect  your 
grades  but  will  be  used  in  the  improvement  and  revision  of  the  program. 

1.,    Most  of  my  time  was  spent 

observing  and  talking  with  workers. 

'  phrticipating  in  work  activities. 

divided  equally  between  observation  and  participation. 

2.  Do  you  think  the  time  you  spent  in  prepilration  wal  enough? 

 Yes  No 

"  •  ;  V  ■ 

3.  If  you  participated  in  Career  Related  ExfNeriences  again^  would  you  spend 
more  or  less  time  in  preparation/research? 

More  time      .  Same  amount  of  time  Less  tine 

4.  Nere  you  involved  in  activities  that  were  interesting? 

Yes  Not  sure   No 

5.  Did  you  become  bored  observing/participating  in  the  same  activity  all  day  long? 

'  T«a  No 


6.    Do  you  feel  that  you  possess  or  could  develop  the  skills  necessary  for  the 
type  of  work  that  you  observed  or  participated  in? 

 Yes   No  • '  Pndecided 


7.    Explain  briefly  the  things  that  you  most  liked  and  that  you  most  disliked 
about  the  occupati6h(s)  you  observed  .  ,  , 


— ^^^^  I  .  !.  .  I  •  t  ■■ 

8.    Bow  do  you  think  the  person  you  visited  feeiXa  about  this  occupation?, 


ERIC 
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9*    Are  you  ttill  Interested  in  pursuits   this  or  a  related  occupation  as  a 
career?  Yes   No  Undecided    Please  explain  


10.    Did  yo\x9  experience  today  have  any  eiffect  on  your  responses  to  question  / 
nuaber  nine? 


Yes  '     _^  Not  sure  No 


11.  Was  this  your  first  Career  Related  Experience?  -^•^ 

 Yes   No 

12.  Would  you  like  to  participate  in  another  Career  Related  Experience—either 
to  the  same  or  a  different  site?  . 


Yes   Not  sure   No 


V 


is.    Do  you  feel  that  the  site  you  visited  provided  the  kind,  of  experience,  that 
will  help  you  in  making  a  career  choice?  r 

•  .  - 

Te.  Undecided  No         y  ,  ' 


If  your  anawer  wa.  "no*"' plea..  explain_ 


lA.    In  general,  how  did  you  feel  about  the  experience ?_ 


« 


IS.    Sugge.tiona  for  improving  the  Career  He la ted  Experience, 
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McKEESPORT  AREA  SCHOOL  DISTRICT 
CAHEER  EDUCATION  PROGRAM 


CAREER  REUTED  EXPERIENCE 
EMPLOYER  EVALUATION 


Employer  or  Employee  Working  with  Studenf^ 
Student  Name 


The  Career  Education  Program  ia  aaking  you  to  fill  out'thia  ahort  form  in  order 
that  the  atudent  who  haa  been  with  you  may  get  feedback  for  hia  future  uae. 
Please  be  frank  in  your  evaluation  as  thia  will  be  mo^t  beneficial  for  the 
atudent.    None  of  thia  evalUa^tion  will  affect  the  atudent *a  gradV^a  ot  atatua^ 
but  will  be  uaed  only  to  help  him  in  bia  eventual  career  choice.    Pleaae  cheek 
the  appropriate  reaponae^or  circle  the  appropriate  number.  ^  /  ' 

1.  The  atudent  *i  appearance  vaji: 

Heat      I     2     3     A     5     Sloppy  r 

2.  The  atudent'a  intereat  could  be  deacribed  aa : 

*   — .  

Curioua     1     2     3     A     5  Apathetic 

3.  The  atudent  aeemed  to  have  done  reaearch  about  tbf  area  of  work  before 
via  i ting  ypu.     Tea  v          No   J- 

*A«    The  atudent* a  queationa  were: 

Relevant     1     2     3     A\   5'  Irrelevant 

5.    The  atudent'a  overall  attitude  towarda  your  field  of  vorkwaa: 

Enthuaiaatic     1     2     3     A     5  ,Unenthualaati£ 


6.    Vaa  taak  performance  available  to  the  atudent?  Tea^ 


No 


'If  yeat  waa  the  atudent  willing  to  perform  taaka  on  the  Job  that  were 
repreaentative  of  your  work?    Yea  If  mo,  pleaae  explain. 


7.    Do  you  feel,  from  your  aaaociation  with  the  atudent,  that  he  ahould 
further  puraue  the  poaaibilitiea  of  a  career  in  your  field? 
Tea  No   If  no,  pleaae  explain  


8.    On  the  back  of  thia  aheet,  i>leaae  make  any  additional  obaervationa  or 

reactiona  (poaitive  or  negative)  to  thia  atudent  that  vebld  be  he^^ul.^  ^ 
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McKeesport  Area  School  DUtrlct 
Career  Educatlot  Program 


Parental  Perjnlsslon  Form 


4        I  give  xoy  son/daughter  '     ^    - 

'  (Student's  Name) 

permission  to  participate  In  a  Career  Related  Experience  at 


on   


Work  Site  ^  Date(s) 

I  understand  that  my  son/daughter  wtrTbe  observing  an  individual  at  hla  Job 

site  and  that  he/she  may  perform  some  of  the  Job  functions  for  the  purpose  of 

•  ■  -  *  

exploration.    1  also  undeirstand  that  tranaportatlon  tb  and  from  the  work  alte 
Is  my  son '8 /daughter 'a  responalblllty.    With  the  understanding  that  safety 
-ptroatttlons^wtU^^^^;^^  hold_  the  school  or  tlwB  w^k  site 

responsible  for  any  accidents  which  may  occur. 


parent's  Signature 
Date  ^ 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLc 


■m 

earn 

<■ ' 


BEST  COPY  AVAILABLE 


Senior  High  School  students  should  contact  either  their  counselors, 
^the  Job  Placement  Office  or  the  Career  Resource  Center. 


'^/^^^^J^^^     high  students  should  coXtact  their  counselors 


Vf,;  !\;  After,  doing  some  occupational  research,  selecting  a  titp,  and 

a  "contract",  you're  all  set  to  participate  in  a  Career  '  '\ 

vV'r^.5i;^Related  ^Experience!. r;.'"  ;  - : :  \  .  ■^rr^^y'^Y^  ' 


V  ,  I     :  sniNGISBEllEVlNGI 
TRY  A  CAREER  RELATED  EXPERIENCEI 
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*  ^  PREFACE  ^ 

rke  Career  Education  National  Forum,  held  at  The  Center  for  Vocational  Education  last  March 

was  a  ifiiilestone  in  The  Center's  growing  involvement  in  the  career  education  movement  over  the 

..'     ■  '  '  ' 

past  five  years.  The  Forum  was  one  of  the  first  opportunities  for  educators,  in  a  national  arena,  to 

discujfs  the  issues  vital  to  the  continuing  development  of  the  career  education  concept  at  all  levels 

of  th0  education  systeln.  We  were  pleased  at  the  participation  of  persons  with  such  diverse  educa 

tional  responsibilities  1  administrators,  teachers,  legislators,  publishers,  and  students),  as  well  as  such 

a  broad  national  representation.  We  can  be  assured  that  career  education  is,  certainly,  reaching  out 

into  the  total  educational  community. 

The  Forum  was  .1  first  step,  and  a  solid  one.  However,Jt  has  made  us  more  cognizant  of  the 
lang  road  ahead.  There  is  need  for  greater  clarity  in  definitlbn  and  policy  at  the  state  and  local  levels, 
need  for  the  expansion  of  the  research  component,  and  need  to  translate  those  policies  and  data  into 
viable  pr(>«rams  which  impact  upon  the  students.  The  Center  for  Vocational  Education  will  contiruje*^ 

its  bndeavors  in  research  and  in  development  of  the  career  education  concept. 

«  '  "  »» 

*■  '  - 

,^  '*         >  *  • 

The  CenteV  is  indebted  to  the  National  Institute  of  Education,  sponsor  of,the  Forum,  for  its 
support  and  advice  in  F9rum  planning.  We  are  also  indebted  Ho  those  presenters  who  shared  their 
time  and  insights  with  us  all. 

**Career  Education  1975:  A  Contemporary  Sampler"  is  third  in  the  series  of  three  publica- 
tions prepared  as  a  result  of  the  Forum  presentations.  The  first,  ^'Models  of  Career  Education 
Programs"  is  a  compilation  of  papers  focusing  on  the  areas  of  curriculum,  guidance,  work  experi- 
ence, and  placement.  The  second,  ''Planning  apd  Implementing  Career  Education  Programs: 


Perspectives'*  contains  papers  written^by  federal,  j^tate  and  \o^\  career  educators  about  the  im|: 
mentation  process. 

*,'*>•  ■  ■  ■  • 

The  OKio  State  University  and  The  Center  are  proud  to  share  these  papers  with  you.  / 


F^obert  E.  Taylor 
Director 

The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
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^  INTRODUCTION 

Whiil  is  a  "sampler?"  Certainly,  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  some  forms  of  samplers.  Persons 
involved  in  needlework  know  the  artistic  pleasure  of  piecing  together  various  fabric  sarllples,  aU  dif 
fcrenl,  luil.  pleiisinp  in  the  overall  effect.  And  candy  lovers  know  the  delijjht  of  a  "sampler" ^rhich 
idlows  them  to  test  a  variety  ol  flavors,  and  never  need-to  decide  oit  only  one  ' 


IJasit  ally ,  a  "sampler"  is  a  composition  developed  from  a  Variety  of  small,  pieces-each  piece  ' 
fitlirtR  into  the  same  broad  category,  while  representing  an  individual  type. 


TUk  is  a  contemporary  (  afeer  education  sampler,  composed  of  a  very  limited  sample  of 


pro- 


Vnuns  currently  operating  or  under  development  in  the  United  States.  Their  inclusion  in  this  hoc^k 

is  not  nieai|t.  to  be  a  representative  sample  or  all-inclusive,  thoygh  their  commonality  exists  in  their 

focu|()n  career  education,  and  in  their  participation  in  the  Career  Education  National  Forum. 

Durinji  the  fmness  of  identifying  programs  for  participation,  the  Forum  directors  were  conscious 

of  havinfi  representation  of  various  prtgram  areas.  The  final  Forum  schedule,  as  well  as  this  mono- 

■'^     ■  ... 
Urapli,  succeeded  in  bein^^  represented  by  ' 
*  "  *>         '    .  ■ 

.   pro>»rams  for  classroom/si^iool  use,  ' 

'  ,   IcVicher/sludent/preservice  resources,.       .  ' 

community-based  ocKani/^ation^s,  and. 

^    .   f;xperrmental/nv>del  programs,  , 

(arrcr  luhicahon  t\)7f>:  A  (^m/(77//Jorfl;T  6V;/r?p/(T  is  nieant  to  ly^  uses.  Overall,  it  is 

an  "idea;"  book;  it  js  also  a  resource  manual  and  an  album  of  candid  pictures  of  curriculum  develop- 
menl.  It  succeeds  ip  being  all  of  th|?se  becau.^e  of  its  varied  format  and  style,  as  explained  below. 
>*Mdea^^  Book     l  iie  very  nature  of  a  samplei^  dispels  the  idea  that  there  is'one  means  to  an  end. 
Obviously;  thoui^h  many  of  us  jire  experiencing  the  same  problems  for  which  career  education 
seems  a  viable  soJution!  what  kind  of  career  education  program  is  best?  This  sampler  shows 


examples  of  only  a  few  ideas  about  how  career  education  is  operationalized.  Perhaps  an  examina* 
tion  of  these  will  stimuJate  other  creative  ideas^or  will  provide  ideas  for  adapting  these. 
Resource  Manual  —  Each  program  or  product  in  this  book  is  first  presented  in  a  formal  mode.  /' 
Programs,  products  and  services  are  comprehensively  described.  Questions  answer^Mnclude;  * 
What  was  the  rationale  undergirding  the  development  of  this  program/product?  How  is  iUrhost 
effectively  utilized?  Have  student  consumal)les  been  developed?  Supplejrnental  materials?  Other 
questions  specific  to  the  particular  program  are  considered.  These  progra|yi  descriptions  could  be 
a  useful  resource  for  education  practitioners  interested  in  an  overview  oC^career  education  programs 
and  jiroducts.  , 

.  '  '     '  ' 

''Candid  Photo  Album''  7  Kach  formal  program  description  is  followed  byjnformal  notes  from  a 
program/product  devdoper.  1'hese  notes  provide  an  **inside'\view  on  dijyelopment—the  process, 
problems,  perspectives  on  the  product,  and  people  involved.  The  formal  program/product  becomes 
very  real  through  the  reflections  of  these  pefsons  deet)ly  involved  in  creatihg  them.  In  addition  to 
the  casual-style  of  writing,  this  section  is  printed  in'^script  type  which  further, emphasizes  the  infor- 
maUty. 


I  .  - 


ON  DIVERSITY 
AMONG  PROGRAMS: 
A  CONVERSATIO; 
CARE 


ABOUT 
PUCATION 


A  major  objective  of  any  h'orum-certainly  of  this  Career  Educa- 
tion National  Forum-is  to  promote  open  dkcuss  on  of  concerns, 
misc(\nceptions\  alternaj/b  functions  and  dispiiritii  s  in  philosophy:  As 
observers  of,  as  well  as  participants  in  (he  forUt,     '  -  . 

hesitance  in  saying  that  such  discussion  and  de 
ing  the  I  wo  days  at  The  Center, 


Urategy,  we  feel  no 
\te  reached  a  peak  dur- 


Ikforc  turning  toJhe  program  descriptions, 
back  to  the  Forum  milieu  -bubbling  discussions 
hallways,  coffee  lounge^— reaching  beyond  the  s<^tedu 
into  the  evening. 


This  dialogue  could  have  happened— probab 
open  yoi^rself  to  the  deliberation  as  though  you 
versation.  How  would  you. respond?  What  are 
Has  your  own  thinking  about  career  education 


w\want  to  take  you 
n  mteerm^  rooms, 
heduted  hours  and 


^y  did.  We  hope  you 
were  part  of  this  con- 
you  thinking  now? 
been  changing? 


This  forum  underscores  the  wide  diversity 
among  career  education  programs.  It's 
impressive.  Hut  on  the  other  hand,  it 
worries  me.  Doesn't  the  divjjrsity  suggest 
that  tliere's  too  little  common  direction 
in  t  he  name  of  career  education? 


I  thought  that  too  ^t  first.  Vet,  from  another 
perspective  I  .see  thdt  contemporary  career  educa- 
tion programs— withlall  their  differences-Hogether 
address  intricate  problems.  Problems  that  one 
program  could  never  begin  to  address  adequately. 


A- 


They  deal  with  the  relaf^ionships  between  edu- 

Its 

cation  and  work  as  well  as  between  education 
and  the  society-at-Jarge.  Looking  at  it  this  way, 
the  diversity  looks  good  to  me:  Does  the  seem* 
ing  lack  of  a  precise  career  education  definition 
bother  you?  i  - 


Bother  me?  Well,  it  dolps  surprise  me  that  so 
much  effort  is  applied  to  it.  But,  following 
your  point,  I  can  see  whv  career  education 
practice  may— and  perhaps  should— vary 
widely.  For  instance,  it's  clear  to  me  now 
that  career  education  isni  simply  a  school 
filhction.  The  schools  jusi  can't  do  it  all; 
And  even  among  school  programs,  career 
education  happens  in  so  many  ways.  Wouldn't 
you  say  that  career  education  is  situational? 


Maybe.  Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  that.  Are 
you  saying  that,  as  a  movement,  career  educa- 
tion is  just  a  passing  fancy? 


Not  at  all.  Tm  not  a  skeptic  a^ui  it.  Tm  just 
Jookin^/or  some  useful  way  to  focus  on  the 
issues  ^ome  directions  for  pursuing  it.  By 
situational  1  mean  that  people  can  become 
c«|feer  educated  in  many  contexts,  nqt  just  in 
school.  The  home,  the  community,  the  very 
culture  we  live  in  impinges  on  career  develop- 
ment. Thi)t*s  how  it's  always  been. 


1 
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I  would  say  so.  Maybe  seeing  career  education 
,7-         '  .  either  a  function  of  the  school  or  of  some 

^  other  sector  is  the  passing  fancy.  It's  not  a  „ 
.  question  of  one  or  the  other.  Perspectives  on 

<  y  *        .  career  education  can  vary  just  as  practices  do. 

.^j^  I  like  to  think  of  the  divert  career  education, 

efforts  as  striking  a  chord  together. 


A  chord?  Like  in  music? 


One  can  s^iy  that  about  all  organized  efforts 
in  the  name  of  education.  Learning  is  an 
individual  function.  I  don't  understand  what 
you're  getting  at. 


Tliat's  right.  Together  various  kinds  of- career  " 
education  projects  may  produce  a'concerted 
eff^t.  But  wait.  I  thought  perhaf^  your  mean- 
ing for  situational  might  concern  the  ultimately 
person||l  nature  of  care^i^ education.  What  about 
that?  Does  it  make  sense  that  the  worth  of  a 
career  education  program  is  found  in  the  per- 
sonal experience  of  individuals?- 


Well,  just  that  career  education  doesn't  concern 
itself  only  with  societal  yvelNbeing  and  proVluc- 
tiveness.  It  must  deal  with  its  effects  on  a  per- 
son's capacity  for  happiness  and  fulfillment—and 
with  other  factors  which  %itter  a* great  dual  " 
throughout  one's  lifetime.  I  think, career  educa- 
tion fftjems  tied  to  some  fundamental  issues,  maybe 
more  so  than  otfieTkindsn^f  programs.  '''' 


TKlit's particularly  deiTiocratic^  you!  Rift 
how  do  you  relate  that  point  to  your  image 
of  divei^  career  education  programs  striking 


a  chtJrd? 


I  se9  that  the  notion  of  careermaif ifests  itself 
in  many  planes  of  personal  and  community 
Programs  which  Operat|^otnHvaried  planes,  tl 
can  strike  a  responsive  chord.  Like-  ih  music^ 
the  chord  may  be  jntricate—as  is  the  relevance 
of  careers  to  individual  development  and  to  the 
well-being  of  siociety rat-large. 


Give,me  some  examples.  What  about  the  pro- 
grams represented  at  the  Forum?  They  are 
diverse,  but  how  do  th^-strike  a  chord? 


Wei  L  for  example,  the  Flint  program  represents 
a  systematic  approach  to  K-i2  iiubUc  school  ^ 
practice  in  career  education^  It  hel^^s  create  a 

T    •..«-■  -  .  / 

■  *      ■  ■     •  '•     .  •  * 

chord  by  emphiasizing  the  developmental  aspects 
of  a  person's  school  expedience  over  time.  Mean- 
while, out-of-schpbl  program^  like  Exploring  / 

and  Junior  Achievement  emphasize  the  modeling 

•  •   ■  ■         . '   ' '  ■  ■  ■ '  •  •  .  . 

and  participation-affiliation  diniiensions  of  a 

*    ■ '  ■  ■      "  ■ ' .         '     ' . '  * 

person's  development.  Does  that  help  you?  ' 


Let^s  see.  Br^qd  and  butterflies  and  Instruc- 
tional Media  on  the  Career  Development  of 
Womeii  employ  technology  to  in^plement  9 
metaphoric,  figurative  approach.  And  the 


CareeY  Decision-Making  Program  applies  itself 
^  to  the  person's  need  for  systematic  ways  to  ^ 
-process  informatioa.  Here  we/re  dealing  wi{h 

two  modes  of  communication.  ^ 


ril  try  onodjj^e.  AIR'^work,  the  Akron-  . 
Sumlidl^^HKy  Job  Placement  service^  an^ 
the  OccupationajJ'xplorction  Program  seek 
to  make  things  happen  through  the  schools. 
'  So  does*the  Career  Planning  Support  Systems. 
The  first  is  concerned  with  making  soUnd 
curriculum  units  available  to  im^ve  classr 
room  instructic^,  the  second  deals  with 
pre-employment  preparation  and  job  place- 
ment, while  the  third  provides  teachers  and 
.^^^udents  with  the  materials  to  stimulate 
involved  participation  in  the  exploratory  o 
process.  The  last  aims  at  the  schools'  need 
to  improve  the  way  staffs  handle  career 
planning  and  guidance  programs. 


Taking  it  further,  the  Indiana  program  seeks  to 
develop  a  strong  advocacy  stance  from  those 
who  are  closest  to  students  in  school— from 
teachers.  In  contrast,  yet  adding  to  the  bigger 
effect,  the  EPIE  effort  organizes  and  synthesizes 
data  to  help  teachers  and  other  decision  makers 
-elect  better  car^r  education  products. 


Those  were  all  school-centered,  yet  each  makes 
a  different  contribution  to  improving  what 


ERIC 
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education  does  about  work,  about  careers.  The 
MountaiD-Ptains  program  involves  a*  residential 

^  approach  to  the  carter  development'  needs  of 
whole  fellies,  nobjust  individuals.  EBCE,'ih 

'  contrast,  works  in  conjunction  with  existing 
"  school  progranis,  emphasizing  employer  ajricj 

^  community  participation.  While  different,  both 
q|  these  programs  achieve  their  effects  through  1, 
organizations  or  institutions  other  than  the 
school. 


Well,  ihat  little  round^obin  was  enjoyable. 
But  I've  forgotten  the  point  we  were  ad- 
dressing. 


f    (  ■ 


The  idea  that  diversity  found  among  dareer  edu- 

cation  programs  can  strike  a  rather  full  chord 

"      ■        .'.]         '     "  •  .... 
to  produce  a  broad  range  of  results.  We  become 

career  educated  on  many  fronts  and  through 

many  dimensions. 


We're  together  on  that,  I  think.  Wh^t  puzzles 
me  are  the  implications  for  further  career  education 
re:search  and  development.  What  common  under- 
standing's exist  to  guide  niutu)dl  inquiry?  And 
then  what  Ho  we  do  with  the  results? 


One  thing  for  s\ire:  mutual  inquiry  doesn't  have 
to  lead  to  uniformity  of  practice.  Variations  of 
activities  and  settings  and  participants  in  career 
education  tell  us  that  inqujry  should  proceed  to 


Iielp  us  know  the  conditions  which  foster  career 
development.  The  better  we  research  desired 
ends,  impediments,  and  workable  means,  the 
more  sophisticated  we  can  become  in  our  ability 
to  implement  career  education.  i  * 


Back  to  the  question  of  rbmmon  direction. 

Do  diverse  career  education  pro(;i)ams  together 

i 

contribute  to  any  commolpoutcc^mes,  or  /^^ 
don't  th^y?  '  '       y  > 


And  to  find  that  vvork  valuable? 


Say!  Isn't  this  where  we  came  in?  We  seem  to 
have  returned  to  your  first  question.  My  an- 
ifewer  is  that  Virtually  all.career  education  pro- 
grams  in  some  way  contribute  lifelong  assistance 
to  people  in  meeting  their  continual  need  to  do  / 
valuable'^vork.  ^  / 


Yes.  I  most  certainly  would  ^dd  that.  1  think 
a^Qareer  develops  for  a  person  over  time,  bnly 
after ihat  person  has  had  opportunities  to  invest 
effort  in  a  succession  of  related  occupational 
-rolesrenes  whidrhave  brou^ghrr^Wa  Ti ave 

somehow  contributed  to  self-actualization. 


So  an  end  result  of  career  education  might  be 
people  who  have  demonstrated  success  in 
meeting  their  individual  and  collective  needs 
lo  do  valuable  work,  aird  to  find  that  work 
valuable. 
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You're  right.  This  is  where  we  came  in! 
I  think  I'd  like  to  take  another  look  at 
som<?  of  the  progranns  here. 


Yes.  That's  good.  But  you've  givi^n^a  global^ 
outcome  that  can  only  be  ?inticipatefk^he 
programs  represented  here  2ft  tfie  Forum  don't 
reprei^nt  a  model  for  reaching  that  end.  They 
represent  potential  through  diversity. 


Me,  too.. 


ronM!fi»umniit  Counly 
Job  — 


1 

Program  Description        /  ^  ♦  . 

The  Akron-Summit  County  Job  Placement  DepartnrKint  provides  a  variety  of  pre-employrtfent 
preparation  and  placement  services  to  twenty-three  high  school  districts.    -  ^  / 

The  Placement  Department  focuses  primarily  on  the  goal  ^fprovidingdisadvahlaged  youth  who 
are  in  high  school,  and  those  who  art^  drop-outs  or  graduates,  up  to  one  year  after  they  leave  high 
school,  with  help  to  locate  jobs  and  to  adjust  to  the  world  of  work. 


The  school-bijsed  placement,  folIo\v-up,  and  follow-through  services  were  designed  to  prepare 


youth,  prior  to  exiting  schbol/to  enter  the  employment  market.  Preparation  is  defined  not  in  terms 
of  machine  skill  trainmg,  but  rather  in  training  in  the  sldfls  of  obtaining  and  retaining  employment. 
Too  fejy  youth  know  how.to  seek  employment,  nor  what  is  expected  in  a  job  interview  or  on  a  job 


application.  The  Department  performs  many  tasks  in  carrying  out  this  preparatory  responsibility 
Some  projects  include?:. .  ; 

1      uroup  r>re-<?niploymrnt  clinics  for  in-scho.ol  youth,  ^! 

2.  job  hunting  clinics  lor  those  not  enrolled  in  school,  "  . 

3.  individuiil  job  counseling,  ' 

,  4/    placement,  and 

5!     follow-up..  ' 

-  *  ■ 

Stn-cTiil  |>iil)li<  ;it,i()ns  luive  l»cen  developed  for  use  in  these  projects;   Model  for  Implcmcntalion  of 

School  Placcmoni,  Model  for  Conducting  Pre-employment  Clinics  and  Job  Hunting  Clinics,  and  Data 

Processing  Techniques  and  Procedures  ft)r  Placement  and  Guidance.  ■  ' 


>v_y 
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Anotht?r  major  Tunction  of  the  Department  is  to  build  linkages  between  the  school  and  the 
business/industrial  community.  Strong  lines  oT  interaction  and  cooperation. must  be  structured  with 
that  segment  of  our  society  which  utilizes  the  product  of  the  educational  system. 

The  Placement  Program  attempts  to  build  it;s  school-based  component  through  teacherfeoun- 
selor  training  and  cur^^cular  infusion  of  the  placement  concepts.  It  also  strives  to  strengthen  its  com- 
rminity  base  through  the  utilization  of  resources  in  the  community.  The  business/industry /labor 
sector  is  involved  in  the  cooperative  development  of  job-entry  areas  for  high  school-aged  youth.  Job 
development  is  an  ongoing  activity  necessitated  by  the  need  for  entry  level  jobs  and  is  essential  to 
(he  success  of  the  placertignt  component. 

Follow-iip  studies  condAU:.ted  relative  to  a  youth's  needs  after  they  leave  school,  and  data  on  the 
crrectiveness  of  in-scliool  education  or  skill  training  constitutes  a  major  component  of  any  placenient 
(Icliverv  systcpi.  These  studies,  conducted  by  nlail,  phone  or  in  person,  provide  data  for  programs. 
The  use  of  data  generated  for  program  design  or  re-design  constitutes  the  follow-throUgh  component 
ol  school-based  placement  services.  - 


Personnel  involved  in  the  program  consist  of  a  director,  secretarial  st^ff,  ahd  seven  placement 
specialists.  The  pllicement  specialists  have  special  traipihg  in  education,  business  or  other  areas, 
tho\igh  they  do  no^ecessarily  hold  a  degree.  They  are^  carefully  screened  for  thfrfr'^ility  to  func- 
tion effcciivj^y  with^l^oth  the  schi^ol  system  and  the  business/industry.  They  are  trained  by  the  ser- 
vices  director  and  are  responsible  to  him.  \ 


,  H    Placonientspecialists  serve  as  community  resource  people  or  contact  agents  for  the  schools. 
Counselors  or  teacia'rs  seeking  to  develop  programs  involving  the-iomrtiunity  can  seek  the  aid!  of 
placciuc^ii  Sf)ecial[sLs  who  spend  hall'-time  working  with  employers  and,  thus,  constitute  a  vital  link 
hetweeu  the  two  worlds  .in  which  a  youth  must  live.  *  /. 


Produtt.s' 


instructional  Mini-units  were  developed  by  the  Placement  Dopartment  iis  needs  were  identified. 
(^urr(fntly,  thirteen  Mini-units  are  available  and  are  being  used  by  teachers,  counselors  and  placement 


specialists  in  irulividulil,  sniall  ^jroup  and  classruom  sessions.  1'he  units  address  major  areas  of  student 
interest:  jab  intervieivs,  applications, -resumes,  salaries,  job  retention,       of  coinmiinity  services, 
etl,  Some  of  these  materials  have  been  adapted  by  vocational  educat€r;j  to  be  part  of  the  regular 
curriculum.  ,  ^ 

Services  provided  by  the  Akron-Summit  County  Job  Placement  Department  typically  depend 
upon  an  individual's  interest  rather  than  an  organized  structured  delivery  systerti  approach.  Models 
dcveh>ped  by  the  department  have  been  adopted  nationally  and  internationally;  other  states  and 
individuals  used  them  to  direct  the  development  of  their  own  placement,  follow-up,  and  follow- 
through  services,  these-models  include:   Model  for  Implementation  of  Placement  Services,  Pre-Em- 
ployrhent  Model  (School  Pre-hmployment  Activities,  with  13  mini-unit  booklets,  accompanieT^^.. 
overlay  and  slide  sets).  School  Follow-up  System,  and  Data  Processing  for  Job  Placement  and 
Guidance, 

MatifriaLs  on  pre-emp|pj^ipent  information  are  available  through: 
William  E.  Mitchell,  Director 
Ak  ron-Summit  County  Job  Placement  Department 
^82  Graat  Street  / 

.Akron,  Ohio  44311  /  ■       V  » 

Models  on  placement 5^find  follow-up  and  infoi/iation  on  the  role  ol  the  Guidance  Counselor 
are  available  tjuough: 

Raymond  A.  VVasil,  Director 
^    ^    "    Division  of  Guidance  and  Testing 

Ohio  State  Department  ofj  Kducation  y 

761  Northwest  Boulevardr  / 

♦ 

Columbus,  Ohio  43212         /  - 


.  I 


attitiidi!^  m  til  bu.soicvi,  oidu^tntj,  tabon.  and  gp\k.n.nnmit  scctofi^  if^'  job^  ait- 

MVj/t  latc:     VOUTH.     Brtrruvu  ma^t  be  fowled  and  of^  cpmwmicatum 

opened,  ih'f  om(?//         f(ic'  6UCCCM6       job  placm(^nX  btU  (^o/i'the  ^anxUvat  o/^ 


Ope'iaCiiu]  cL  'jrb  pl^acemcnit  benvica  in  a  6uccQ66f^uZ  manncA  tMn  bccWici 

t  v'itaC  rtu'C  fc  a.s.S{-6f  ^/cz/uc]  pcc^pfc  to  ncu-t  Afop^-.anf^  6envvl  to 

<jcnciate  ).H'5(f(vH'  attitudes  toiCtVid  the  ^cliool^  Ln  a  V'i.^ib^e  tvciij  that  ccih 

*ieadiCij  be  eomp^ieiiended  bu  tlie  pubi^ic, 

it  '  '  ' 

Tc  »iirtX(i>i(  :;c'  ///c  (' |^  I'lCO  f  u/cnci/.       a  job  ptacamayit-  (;  f^{{oftt ,  tlit  ('a/i(jc4f. 
and  nH'i>(  Co(]icat  i;wpl!riiincnt  ox  U'luccc  ncgion  dvaiibtc  ihoidd  be  c/zi'-icn.  ' 
W(f/(  (lie  sp'iiUjd  eft  ci'cp  p'tocfianub,  NABS,  and  othQh  ijoutli  cmploifmL'.nt  pncq'iami 
ni("(-'  .,.(.\  ,(!'..■  (u'li:  a  y'H'ponCionatv^  nuc  in  the  tiumbc'i  cf,  pcopi'Q  ccirtactiUL] 
■•imu.-'.  v  .\  ,v"-  it'b:-,  ,(\  i"r('('  (-(i  bonde 'iii>c]i,chuot-  diitnic'tb  ccmpetinci  (so'i  '  ■ 
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vm\^)tinjm(.r.nt  To  tliQ  mptaijc^.n,  uyi(}  pYoc^^am  os  ccnif^a^i^d  ii)it.h  all  the 

cuid  tlu'-nc^utt  is  of^tQn  a  ym^ativQ.  ana,  to  the  detA.iment  of^  both  t/ie 
t>c1iuut  mci,  the  i^tadent.    Vupiicatioyi  oi  ef^f^ont  m.i6t  be  eUmindted.  . 

The  e^llotjme^it  "iei](cii  on  '^e/ivice  distn^ict  e^limincUes  the^e  ntgativa 
f^actvns  if)  at'^^^cmp^uz/nc^uf^  coAeiultij  coondiyiattd  and  ce^vitnatiztd . 

The  ca'ie(^{d  ''vncheMnat ion''  o^  emploijtA  co^vtact^'  U  o{^  pnlme  imponXayice  and 
ailSii  benef^itb  evenyuyie  aoncesnyied.    ThU  al^o  allom  the  6chooU>  'to  pttt  theM 
best  (^vut  f^onm.n.d  and.buUd  mnkiyici  n elation^ lu.p^  u)ith  e.mptoijeA^  u)ho  tU(Xf  no 
fifiQen  f^eei:  hanas6ed' an  'pAeAMi/ied''':C^^^  the^ij  aAe^^in^iHKe  o(^\  Scat- 

/k'ned  and '  spunad^ic  ^^.^V6.:le'.6<s  ,co*7 tact6  an.e  not  golyig  to  ijield  positive  ^eMittA 
Pi'Sitive  imacie  building,  (i  a  conttmu)u6  pnoc(i66  AeqiuAAng  the  empiotjment  of^ 
tlte  )cnue  e f)()onty  ayid  pnxHin ah^^  utiti zed  bij  t^acee^^^^al  tale^  people.    T/uVi  m 
a  e^'^v'it  avid  eve-nnvne  i^iltpno^^it  i(^  6uccc46^(.rf . 

■  A  oc'M  Mat  (zerf  operation  al-^o  ,a^i^xin.e6  that  the  placejnent  special  i-st  ha^s 
an.uve'iaCi:  view  a  the  dAstn^lct,  ■  ndthe^-' than,  ope^atinq  mthAn  one  btuld^nc], 
and  (hat  tlie  placement  spe.c  iai'ist  mlf!.  {{anction  as  inteyided.  Wlien 

t(^■^(ljut^/  t(}  an  individual'  build.ing  on  pn^incipat  thene  is  a  tendentij  to  uti-. 
('.( .:e- pK-'iScninc  I'  uivofcs  hut  inteyided.  -      ,  ^         '  '       '  ■ 

'llle  p[acement  spev.  iaU.6t^  cuie  people  u)ho6e  ba'okgMoand^  and  expe*i  ience s 
KV/M'J  niuin!{i(  (hem  to  Snccessf^ullij  mnk  in  the  business  conmni  i  tii  and  thiw 
:\t;r^>\M'  s  ( \uc  (a'le     Wchkiih].  in  both  aHeas  atiUm^s  the  pi\xceme\tt  speciikl'ist 
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-Ae  (iccn\i({  a  "rM<(/(/('r  rj'/()(inr/"  Uf  i^//(r//  f/KW/  a/fC  hoT  tutaCtij  ccnuwfcc/ 

u»(f/f  ('(/tioa.f ((Mi  ox  b(^^^/('66  aric/  iyidn^tnAj  but  bnActg^d  tkv  qap  between  bot/i 
a'('*H'(/4.     In  many  caici  tliib  wake 6  commuri a  cation  i^ith  t/ic  bu6:(n(L66  cotmtmitfj 
i(.w('ti'//air-  casU^'i  a't>  tln^  A'ccupat iona-(  and  ianguagQ  baAMAVA6  don't  4ee.m  to  be 
(n  t>'*(caf.    !//(.'  (/(.n/('f();jiricM/f  c/^  j'ub  6  ( aiir/ ■  f //e  ;.uepa/ratfan,  p^aGemo.n.t,  andf 
/^('('('(UO-dp  c'/5  fJCcpCc  an  jab'i>  .wouCd  nvcQ.66UjX-t(L  a  pcA^ok  lijho  can hjomIz  in  ^- 

both  Zjc^J'.ds .   'A.-^Jcq^cc  (S  nut  a  ndquinemmt.    The  }olacQmQnt  6p(!ciaJl>Ut  iVQAk^ 
nuef'v'v  iMcMf/ii  a  t/en'i  and  Aai  a  ,|tex (bCc  too/i.fe  6cf/eduie  f^^iaf  ^rmj{o/tni6  to  t/ie 
iCo'ik  t>cli{'chiic  t>  c,-^  bt(6{n('.s6e6        (^c/t^6fA(e6  wZ/e^^c  -job  deue(iopmen.t'  o/l  i^o.^foro- 
up  cf)f)i'*itt>  a'lc  taking  pHaac,    Tim  ptaccma.nt.  6p(!claJ^4^t  acti  a^  ah  ou.tn.mch 
Old  'u'Sinncv  /.H'Vi(ntoo/.  r/ie" •^5p/uH;i?.4 .     In  tku  modat^  tack  p^q.CQ.me.n.t  ybpcc^f^tobt 
/ia.s  ;)'irm  tlriva  to  f^iyc  "Sclroot^  depending  ,on  the.  student  popuiation. 


T/k'  '^pac  ( {)('Slff^:iCas  u()  ^ict^pun^ibi  f! i  t(j  Jn  uj/uc//  thc  pfMc<imnt  'Api'c  taZi^t 

Muictirns  (ncHudi!  gatlic^i  ing  ^data  on  aach  student  that  lie  '  U-^  n^^^po^vsiblo.  (\on; 

coo\d{nat{ng  'p'xi}~i>m\.^loim[!nt  ctinics-  f^on  .xn-^chool  and  ou.t~o({'^cfy)<d  tjou^th; 

(\'l'i\:c  t (ng  (nf^i^vrntian  on  Hucal!  and  nat^Qyiai  cnptotjmin'it  tAends  and  dU^cwinat' 

ing  data  tv  ccncc         ;Sc/u'of  ^(^!^fifi^  slia'iing  b(^i  (n.eA4-.nu/(i>i  tAf/  hQ^Oun.cQyS  mXk.\ 

cu'ivvn  i'tiucatuni  cwnd/inaton  s  and  (ntenv^sted  tQ.acltan^;  vU-iting  bu^inc^h^., 
( 

Kndu^t\\\  to  uuriatc  and -p^omo  ta  ptacVment  of^  ^tud^nits;  coondinatijig  the  dc 
x'^  i'opmcn.l       .spcfM'nC  pi(u]'iams  u'l  oppontunltia^  f^on  6pec(a£  ^tudant^s;  coo^idi"^ 
.   i'w/-(nTi,  Ji'v('('('p( nti ,  and' maintainiyig  cu'i^ent  data  (>n  ampCiufen^ ,  pCacemenl.s , 
■  t)f(  s  f       N  nif./nif'u/  crntactt>,  and  vmpilotjvwnt  ncco^als  an  [foutli  cHAgibi'c-  {)0%  be*i- 
v'u'c.s;  <(56(M'(nt]  in  f^oi' i'oiv-up  t>tudiv^;  at>S(.6ting  in  tin:  dcvci'upmont  oi)  vibua.t^ 
and  Miafer(a(-5 vfo  be  ((6ec/  in  ^cliooH,  bu6inQ^s-  in(hi'St*\if,  and  ivitli  the 
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li'iCluniC  (/(|.)('nf>iaA;  cutd  vs  Cabi:  i^li  (\uj  a\i(l  conndiiiatinc]  ifoufh  cmpdoifincnt  commit- 
fee 5  ill  I't'rat'  iti-b  (  \  icts,    ■  '  . 

and  fd€ic€muU  ^^fitciAJUU  ^uhcUo^... 

).U'a//  (w  /:/■/('  di!tiv(!\i{  v.(^  ^\viQ{!.y,  to  tiiQ  /studtntA .     fac/i.  pC'*i./^o/Lm.'i  -  a  AcAu-cce 
(u'U  suited       //(i  0^  //c^^  of.Mc'if^,  ab^rcffc^,  aur/  ^^aa^( |^>(caX<Vm.6 ,    T/ic  oaf- 
t(i/(/  n'!y(/u/tcc^  ac  f-au  tuM  u,^  thz  placQm^vit  ^p^Q-iatv^^t.  maximizi!  and  cMi/iaucc 
(lie  'fH\'  ('/)  f/ie  c(;(Uf*6c'Cu;t  ahd  tlia.,  coiuisaton.  pnovida^  tlic  Hccc^iia/^.y  ln-6diaoi 

C('nit.so('c'*{ i  'fevA;  oi)(yu  been  i^ivoUvcd  <n  pfaccmort  ai  a  mcan6  o/^  acc/n/jj 
(\uiip(diiai:  stiidcntb  on -tlic  basis  of^  need'.    Howven,  tliVse  e^o^tA  a^cAe  mncltf 
Sifstemadc  o'l  cvmpneliens  ive .    Vue  to  t/ie  mde^  6cope  and  stfstematic  osa  of) 
the  baSiC  operating  components  in  t/m  modtl^  the,  Hange,  quality,  and  quantity 
I'n  senvices  (S  f^oA  g^i^atc^  and  pnovide.^  a  gneatM.  degree  od  vljsibitity  (^ox' 
tne  counselor :  '  "  '    .     ^^  .^ 

A  st'uiQtCi^ied  f^otHoio-up  of^  gn.ad(iateA  u  really  a  vitai'  ne'ces^ita.    Tlie  'i' 
y*i'(oie-np  data  liU'fC  pnovule  accouhtabttity  and  actua^lly  become  the  bai*^(.^  f^o^. 
nnycnia'i  desii]n\a\nf  redesign.    T//c  counsaio^  invoNv.d  in  {)Otli:oto-up  tZ/cw, 
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pvudvii  i^'u'm  wliicli  to  uifiv  and-'Comm&nC  upon  tlw  edueatioyuU  6tluctuAe  wcfl/r  ' 
■  rut  Lnnft-in  bian-i  oi,  tuitncC  vhion' lOlu.ch  anc  thv  occupational!  iia-aAd6  o({ 
.•(•/k"(  Si-i],iwut.s.    Tin-  impCication-i  ()0'j.  adminlitmfivii'  potictj  ami  tiiaclurn^  d,- 
a  i*iH-'t.*>c  (•(',(■  va^t.  ^   Pnopc'iHij  HH'd.  (ion'ow-up^,  data  is  anotliei.  n'iouAcc  which 
a,l,h  tv  the  total!'  i'<,f,cctn'ciH'SS  of^  tfiv  (jiudancc  f^uiic'tioii.  ;  ' 


i  ...^^  it  ofienate^  ... 

Tlj  pI'acvmi'Ht  special  iyt.  umiung  .ftwfue  monthi  a  ijmi,  maMitaXni  contkct 
iCith  tlU'  ytudvnth  ^o-t  a  ijean_a^tcn  gAaduatiun.     PcAiodic  and  iystamtic  ^otlow- 
(i/ii  aii-  cnulncted  btrtlw  p.l!acmcnt  ipcc  caC  c4t.    Viu  iuf^oHmation  d  'tlwn  uti- 

nf  (('(-:('(■/  ill  iih^nkoHi  \V(  (i^cii'ncwt  ifi/r/cMrfi  a-i  the  '  impac  V  iipayi  tlivm  i!^'/{an 
i]'icatc'i  tlum  xiryt'u'trt  }^'u>aclimc\itb  oi  cxampUvb.     Vouhq  in'rnCc  caw  'ivliatv-  ia 
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l^read  AbuiierflieH 


,  >       '  ft  *  ■ 

BrStd  <fe  butterflies  is  a  car£?er  development  project  for  nine-to-twelve-year-olds,  The  project 

includes  fffteen  15-mjnute  color  televisioii  on  film  programs,  a  com^preheosive  Curriiculum  Guide,  an 

in-service  program  for  tearliers,  an  informational  program,  and  workshop  materials 

•  ■  .  * 

AccordiOK  to  the  developers,  bread  and  butterflies  is  intended  to  help  students  explore  the  rela- 
tionship between  their  lives  and  the  worjirt  of  work.  The  series  is  student-centered;  and  focuses  6hp 
the  development  of  values  and  self-conc^pLs.  It  strives  to  give  children  insights  intlr  the  achil^orld^ 
and  helps  relate  the  stU|ij^nLs'  lives  and  the  school  environment  to  the^ outside  world.  Among  thJ^ 
t!ierne.s  for  the  television  programs  are  self-indeiendence.  Self-clarification,  responsibility,  interper- 
^sonal  skW.s,  life  styles,  decision-making,  interdependency,  and  human  dignity. 

The  Curriculum  Guide  extends  and^upports  the  student  programs,  and  helps  the  initvidual 
kwher  integrate  career  development  strategies  into  the  regular  curriculum.  The  Guidi?  entourages 
the  teacher  to  utilize  the  television  programs  to  their  maximum  learning  potential  by  coordinating 
readiness  activities,  questions,  and  supportive  experiencea  with  on  screen  vM?Wing.  The  Guide  pro- 
vides an  interdisciplinary  curriculum  based  on  the  fifteen  television  programs.  Each  lesson  follows 
a  <'onsistent  format,  including  the  lesson  theme  and  goal,  program  descrjption«  before-tTie-program 
refidfness  questions,  post  viewing  questions,  geperal  short-  and  long-term  activiti^  and  sufjject  9  ^ 

oriented  activities.  '         ^    .  ^  )  . 

The  bread  &  bij/(erflies  project  is  based  on  two  years  of  planning  by^educators  and  broadca^sters. 
^It  was  produced  and  developed,  under  the  management  of  the  Agency  for  Instructional  TpleVision 
(AIT),  through  the  resources  of  a  consortium  of  34  agencies,  incl6ding  state  departments  of  educa- 
,tion,  cdu<  ational  TV  networks,  I5TV  commissi(jns,  and  local  educational  agencies.  Kxxon  Corpora       ^  ^ 
tion  plrovided  assistance  for  initial  development  of  the  project.  The  films  cati  be  shown  via  televisioh<  / 
broadest  and  UH:eption,  16mm  film  jpj?rj|E?ction  or  U-matic  video  ca.«ste^Jt,tc.  .  u 
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Free  previews  of  the  student  programs  and  the  in-^rvice  materials  are  available  to  prospjgplive 
purjchasers,  Fiirther  inquiries  regarding  6reacf<&  ftwtfer^^^^ 

RoyMorganf  ,  ;  T 

'  •  '    \  '  •  ■      "  '        ' '      ■    '  *  '  '■         ■-  >■■. 

Audiovisual  Associate  '  ^        '        '    '  Z' 

Agency  for  Instructional  Televisfjon  ; 
Box  A  '  ■-         "  ' 

Bloomington,  Indiana  47401 

tel:  812/339-2203  *         ^  v  V 


vatv  ^i!'^^xctum  o\'\  tiw  paxt  oi  the,.  indAv^daal  dilid.    THl\  abjtcXive  u  to  ' 
lie p  tiie  etui' d  ctMAf^u  lus  pan'azptLon       hlimelf^  and  develop  ^iiitmc^t^  auri. 
aiui:Uiet>  that.mU  ^cnve^  kirn  in\ho6^Myig  d  ^atU {{ijing  'Uf^e,  ^tijle\and  a  ' 
mzamMf^iil  iyi  the,  m^ld  .of^  m^.  "   .  ' 


mi^/zc  f)lfiteeyi'm^}t{te  ^open-ended-^pt^ode^i,  the  child  ^e:e^  /low).  oite/i  v  ■. 
ijoang^te^is  unth  va^ie,d  backgrounds,  ptn^oncitJjtle^ ,  and'uiteA.e6t^  ke^act  ut 
'Situations  wh.en.e  they  mast  tackle  a  prcrble.m,  mak^^  a  judgment,  ox.  assume  h^e^ 


bpoiibibiUtij  l{on  fin  action.    He  al^o  se.e.s  adu 


■  ay\d  gaivv^  i^oi^td  in{)OXmatAon  abou^  yixAi.ouS  liin^s^  o{  watik 


-in  a,  va>vie.t(f  o(^  caheex-  nole^ 
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it 


designed  to  bi^  u^eH  tn  conjimctco^i  gufcfc  that  6agg(i6U 


,vv,      act(v-iti(L6  md  pMj^c%6  ^alitUd  to  ^ach  p^ogKam.    The  ciuVvicCLtm  Ould^  0^60 
•       ^    atm^  to  ^hai^)  f^ouh  th,  f^^t^tli.,  and  ^lxth  gAad^  tzach(>:U  hotv  coA^a^k  d^vntopme^it 
•     bmnh  CM  6cvcAat  ^btandaAd^bubjtc.tA,  and  oif^MA  a.ii)ld(.\  Kaiige  of^  appticatlon^. 

>  .5co*?e5  0/^  /je/r^o»t5  ^Kom  many  dif^f^eA^yvt  agencic6^  h^lpi^d  to- cAmU  b^md 

'  Amoj^/g  u;e^e  memfae/t>6  Oj^  the..canA<cuium  dt^ign  team^^^  ■ 

.  ua'T-uut^j  C(7H6a('fa*it6  to^h.Q.  project,  pn.ogn.am  w/u.teA^  and  pn.odacM^,  n.Q.pK(L^cn- 
tativc^  u{)  tlie.  tkcAtij- ()auA  coMo/Ltium,agcncl^^>,  and  nuimbiiM  ot^  tht  AIT  ltafi/{. 
T//C  p\occ^t>  bij  lokicli  thmj^dtvdtopdd  tho:  pAog^am  andUelat^si  mat(^  liad 
thnec  di^^^ict  plta-'SeM  ^  the-  ^yiLtMhUon  pha^e.,  the  production  phaAe,jwd  f/u 
a^simtdatiun  pha^t.  '  ' 


/i>f/*Mwc,  ./•//('  u\  it  [at  { on  p\ia^e  Y'^IT  identlfiled  and  vMif^ied  the  need  f^i^r  a 
';  /'Sr."f  ^-'Icvci'i^imvnt  pK^jcct  'f^o^  the  elemz^vtoJiij  grades  btj  con^uZtAng    ducat (oiuU 
adwinlstnatuns^  educa^tionat  o^m^ca^tcJU,  and  AepneAcntative^  oi-.pn.ol{e6^.{oy\af:: 
ashvaatiun^.     TlvU  pMcc^^  n^^t''X)yil(j.t^  the  need,  but  al6a  fee/  to 

tlii^  \i(ie\Hi  f^icatian  of^'conteyit  and  coAeeA  6peciatut6  voho  command  Ae6pect  in 
'  .tlic  'iyiei'd  and  an.e  CimnitteA  to  thejiote  o(^  school  te£evi^ion.    The^e  Special-- 
rU6^  jiiidc'i  tl^  supexvUioh  of^  AIT,  ^onmulated^n  in^thuck^onal  plan  f^on  the 
^e'liv^  that  (}'de^cAtbed  in  the  ''NU  CaAeeA  M^^  Pno6peQ.tu^."    The  pno- 

^      bpcctu^  provided^  tlie  ba^t^  ^^oK  the'PKoject'^Un^tAuctioual.^^d^        ayid  {{on. 
/      commitment  0  f^f^und^^  bij  e'ducatto^xat  and  bAoadcaitA.ng  agencie.Jii . 

•••        ..    ,  X     ■     ■      .    .■    \    ,  ,  ■  . 
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T/ie  p^qduc.t  (Oij  p/ia6e       t/ie  •  p/to/ec.t  began  w;/i(i*i  4a|^|^.cc.<:c.»7t  f^und^  had 
^  bo^n  'cxmmiU^tcci  bij  t/ie^e  *  agencu'-i .    ATT  6'Qltct^d  thd  wn^ctc/os  and  .pto(^ac.e^.5 ,  : 
'i{)liu.Sc  job  -Lt  iikU,  to  tAayi6lat^  thk.  iMtxuctional  dcAigyV  /{on.  ttw,  p^ojact  into 
pnognam  aiid^^^ta:t(id  pnAyif  mcUeA^iaU.    AIT  aUo  con^AactQ.d  with  tka  Educa-  .... 
tii^iaC  Tc.ytuig\cnvi.cc  to  d^vz^lop  itvalucution  lMtn.imQnU  and  to  conducLt  ion.- 
mtivc  cvahiatioyi  ofi  ^SQiccted  p^ogn.am6  '  " 

va^ioui  tinwi  dunging  the,  pfLoduction  p^uue ,  /iepAe-4e.nta  t<'ve.J  ai{  tlt^ 
co\iSort(um  agimcch  mat  taUk  AJT  6ta(^{s  membc/t6,  com ixttmiU ,  avid  pn.odacenA 
■  to'  ncvicto  p^ogn.am6  and  pnAyU  ma.tznAxxL6  a^d  to  dd^igh  pJi^an^i  and  matv^iat^  that  ■ 
tco((f{7  (x'  aic,ij((X'  to  the  agmcieA  In  canxijlng  out  ^aiA}an.enu^  a^id  An-s,civice  ac- 
tcyitic^  f^un.  the  iG^u^i.    Tha  p/ioductxon  pha^z  zndzd  volwn  ati:  pnojact  ma.t(^n.<aU 
(tvvc  V('rup('t^.fc'c/  and  dQl!ivan.cd  to  con^ontriim  agmcle^.  ,  ■ 


'Duning  tlia  iinal  a66Lmllatlon  pha^z  o^  tha.  pn:OjzcJ:.,  ^Aene44  and  in- 
i^cnviCL'^'-ptan^  .f^on  bJiead  and  bu-tteAfjliOi  weJiz  .mplmzntdd  by  con^onXX^um 
age>i/c' (ci .    AIT  a.6^.Uted  thAougk  naXA:^^al  pn^omotAJOn/moAam^Jti  actlvitid^. 

A  dc4c.'i.(:pi(LbK^,/^''^ot<;  bridgd  and 'bixttoji^tiz^  u;a6  doLvalopzd  miild  ba  hic(^)m- 
I^Heti,'  m  tliOiU/^^f^aellng  f^on.  tha  spoilt  behx^nd  the  pnoct^^^.    PdAkap^  no  ona  ivho 
(an  ■  (;/v'(a'ucr/  (u  ( r:6  cAcVrfion  tvcuil^rf^denr/  t^/at      m6  tftu  ^lyLnit'tUatmadQ  it 
pc'ii(6rc  to  6(Vrmouuf  the  d(f^f)Acattte^  a'icoa^itcJi(id  ^cn  a  pnoj(^.ct  of)  tlic  and 


impon  tanoe  .o^.  bn(;ad  and  biLUmjU^tA.    Tlu  ^(iviLHt^tmt  timkltatim^  oh  the. 
p/IOr/jf^c        c\p/to/  the  va^t  dutanteA  a^oi>f>- wh^ch- tormmdza^ 

tAOHji  h/d[  n>  fake  place,  the  g^ieat  numbeA.i  of,  P^opte^tx'  idiom  i^tj^omat (on  had 
tu  be  comnimica;ted,  the  Wu;c^ge»tt  pa^rvts  of,  view  of  the.  H've.^aZ  g^oap^s  .in-  ■ 
wHyed  iititUe  fwject--the6e  iwfie  aU  majon  pAobtcuii  tha.t  som,e..func4  teemed 
inuol'vabU.    And  yet,  ^X^ad_mdJm_tUH        uxu  compieted-on  6chedule-and  ' 
it        been^  hACfkiy  praised  by  ipecialUU  in  the  f^eZd  and  m.dely  med  in 
the  nation's  cta-s^ioom!^.    The  people  iyivolve,d  in  .ijA  eneation,  moKeoveh,  ' 
speak  cf  the  yeue-s  m  th  pn.ide  and  fieme.mbeA  the  development  pefr,iod  tiHf/i  ummh. 


:  1 


W/iaf,  then,  Mai  tins  con6o^.t.Lum  i^pUU?    It  had  many  facetA,  and  peihapi 
the  mrst  imp^'itant  ms  the  i<jaiintjneS6  of  the  -indtviduah  involved  in  the  p-io- 
iec(  ti'  tut  St  and  to  His  ten  to  one  anuthen  aH<i,.'johen  Hece6.i-Mtf,''  to- compromise 

:<-l::-,,  ,/  M,r,T (.■„(',,(•,  pviiit  i'f  viete  mi  d.i-ffefient  ffiom  the  ciniii'n\\\^.' 

.  ■     .  ■  ■  .  '  i 

A  stKkinfl  exmapi:e  cf  tMiit  wai  the  willAngnea,  of  the  con^ontium  agen- 
cies tc  commit  fundi  to  the  bn^ad^S  bu^^^^  ^tha 
t'lusi  ms  based  in  part  on  confidence  ,uv  the*  pnoje  cX.'i  ioand  theofietical  fia)ne 
lei-ik,  as  descnibed  in  the  ''NIT  CafieeA  Edaca^tion  Pnospec  tui  ,''.jind  in  the  piu- 
,v'i.s(('i/,x('  abiHities  of  the  coniultantA  Mho  appUed  that  fmmeMonk  tr' an  I'n- 
s  ( -tuc  1 1  luu-W  design  foi  tlie  ieriei.     It  mi  a,Uo  bai,ed  on  confidence  in  the-  > 
c^pc-uenee  and  competence  of  the  MT  itaff.    Still  another  fac  ton'- -indeed  the 
mcst  imp,<-itant  one--ms  the  belief  of  ccnvsofuttum  /lepheientatrveA  .tliat  the 
aval  lab(  I  itii  i'f  higli-qiuili  ty  caneen  develcrpment  mateAAats  Mould  itAengthen  ■ 
eihicadon  and  ennicli  tlie  liven  of  child-ten  in  thcAA  itate  .■ 
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(VoaUd  sau  Co-        aShawbUcd  conAOAtium  ag^ncij  n.^p^vAQnta  UvdA ,  "We  a^a  lieic  to 
('(Sten/tr  tjou.''    Tlictj  did  lost^n,  a^id.cu  a  con^equ^^icc ,  bn.ead  S  batten  A 
ms  impivvcd  ni  Substantial  mtj^.    k  mo^t- dnajnoUAc.  nx>Mi{' t  o ^i.st.QwiviQ^  cam' 
a'/u'n  (t  ms  agiacd  ImT^a  comptdted  pn.og^iam  6fiotild  be  nedoyie  be.cau6e  it  Aid 
ni-[t  uK'l't  the  liigli  quaNtij  af^  the,  othen.  pn.ogn.am6  in  the  series,    ^edoiyig  the 
p^uci^imn  ms  expensive  and  time -consuming,  bat  U  stAenqXhened  the.  senie,^  S(%- 
ni  f)(cantHtJ.  •* 

*   -  *      "  \  '  ^' 

Tlie  ahilittj  tu  listen  on  the  poAt  o(^  the,  people  invdNtd  in  the  cneatian 

t',^  byead     batten  (^i^  did  not  begin  and  end  voith  cbnsontiam  mee/oi^^:^  "AIT 

s-(af^;\  wembens  iist(!ned  to  the.  edacaton.s  who  helped  to  identif^y  tke'^iev-d  ({on 

ca*icc^  development  mateniaU.    Co^vtent  conJSijdAantJS  U^tened  to  one  Ancf^hen  in 

developing  tlie  p*to  spec  tns  ^  and  the  in6tnuc^6i,onal  des  ign  {^on  the  6en.d^A.,  and 

p'loduccns  and  lenitens  I'istened  to  content  conAnltants  to  make  6une.  theAj  wene 

ev^'iectiUj  tnanshiting  the  ins  tn  actio  nai'  design  into  pnognam  and  negated  pnint 

i'k('tv'{  iai!  S.  ""^  ■  ■ 


•   II  is  ce'it'nn  that  no  one  senle6  can  iit  the  exact,  heeds  oi{  children 
sewed  bif  tlio  tkiidi- f^ou^  Ai  f^ii^nent  edacatlonal  agencies  invc^l'ved  in  the  pre- 
fect.    It  is  al^so  certain  that  (^ach  con^onttam  agenctj  lii^ped  lyread  ti  batten fyticA 


(Iw  potent i a ('  ^>fi.  d<6cr'i(i  and  d.isag^(i(.'mvyit  duniuci  tlii'  c-waficn  of,  tlnrtc*i(\'6  ' 

•  avuC(/,ici'm  f(.  >aut'  bc^u  qm-at.    That  rf  wa.i  ncf  -u' a  f  (.•(•..,'  (V  Wiu- '  f(r..r/;t'' u'i  r(' (Hq-  . 
iK'iJ  c.-J  a('.<'-Via'(.('iH'(/  tr  comptomii^i!  wln'u  tkcw  m.p  diiacncom'iit.  o/i  (Wicu  v'aj-; 

('•(  HV.'!.'  uot  hvaubHc  bc_caitu'  i'/.^  time  and  bndc,e.ta'iii  I:  (iih  tn.t  ions .     In  a  vein  ' 
;;('H'  instances,  a  pU'Ci'iam  e'l  a  po'ttion  v(y  the  nei'ated  p'liirt  ms  f^ound  to  hejiut  ' 

•  ((M';iut;  (.1  a  pa'iticuun  state.  ^  Baf  ant  of  aPH  the  tiStenuuf'  and.c.omp'iomlse  has 
come  a  ca'iee-t  devy i'cpment  se'iie.s  of  a  kind  and  quatittj  that  no  state  bij  itself 
coutd'liave  affo-ided.    About  th'i  s  point,  tke^ie  i:^  consensus.    ■  . 


/  ■ 
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0nreer  DecMmn'Mahing  Pragra 

>\        .      ~^    .  •  ^      . ,  . 

the  Carver  Decision-Making  Program,  developed  by  the  Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory. 
Inc.,  is  designed  t6  help  students  gain  greater  understanding  of  themselves  and  the  world  of  work  by 
fift:ilitiiting  the  development  of  exploratory  and  decisioh-nr(aking  skills.  The  program  forms  the  core 
around  which  a  comprehensive  career  education  program  can  be  developed. 


Since  the  need  for  career  education  is  not  limited  to  specific  groups  of  students,  the  program 
has  been  developed  for  use  with  all  students.  Although  the  Career  Decision^Making  Program  is  con- 
ceived as  a  three-component  program  for  K-12.  the  program's  development  to  date  has  been  restricted 
to  the  secondary  school  component:   Career  Explpration  and  Decision-Making.  This  component  is 
composed  of  fifteen  Career  Guidance  Unit^and  a  supportive  DOr-based  Career  Information  System 
(CIS).     '  \.  .  ' 

if  '       .  ,    *  »  - 

riie  Career  Decision^Making  Program  is  based  on  career  development  theory  .  Career  develop- 
ment is  a  process  of  integrating  t>^o  constructs:   self  and  the  world  of  work.  The  program  attempts 
to  enhance  studenLs'  skills  in  exploration  of  self  and  the  world  of  work,  and  in  the  decision-making 
process  through  which  this  career-relatecLinforjftat^n  can  be  utilized.  It  emphasizes  the  processes 
by  which  information  is  gathered,  evalua^/and  used,  as  well  as  the  content  of  that  information. 
'Y\ms\  Career  Decision-Making  helps  prepare  students  to  respond  to  new  information,  and  to  changes 
in  themselves  and  their  envirqnment.  .  ^ 

The  1 5  sequential  Career  Guidance  Units  focus  qn  student  activities  designed  to  meet  program 
objectives  in  a  group  guidance  setting.  The  first  four  units  address  the  central  program  c^>ncepts  of 
career,  self-oxploration,  occupational  exploration,  and  decision-making.  These  units  introduce  basic 
exploration  and  decision-making  .skills  within  the  framework  of  career. 
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♦    Units  five  through  ten  use  the  Career  Information  System  to  provide  experiences  in  exploration 
of  Worker  Trait  Groups  and  occupations  in  terms  of  personal  characteristics.  In  uni(^  eleven  through 
thirteen,  sludonis  examine  major  social,  environmental  and  cm  onomir  infliiortres  on  career.  The  final 
two  units  help  students  utili/.e  exploration  and  decision-makinK  skills  in  developing  or  clarifying 
career  plans,  including  tentative  occupational  choices.    <^  .  * 

The  Career  Guidance  Units  consist  of  a  counselor/teacher  utilization  guide,  filmstrips  and  stu- 
dent materials.  The  utilization  guide  contains  detailed  lesson  plans  for  each  unit.  Filimstrip.s  are  used 
as  one  means  of  introducing  the  basic  concepts  of  the  units.  Studenfmaterials,  including  worksheets, 
text  materials,  simulation  and  gaming  activitie.s,  are  designed  to  accommodate  students  at  var>  ing 
levels  of  experience  and  concept  development,  as  well  as  to  provide  variety  in  classroom  activities. 

The  Career  Information  System  (CIS)  serves  as  an  organization  and  management  system  for 
career  inf(jrmation  resources.  It  is  dt^stigned  to  organize  available  resources  into  a  common  system  ' 
so  they  are  readily  available  and  accessable  to  students,  counselors,  and  teachers. 

The  WorRer  1>ait  GroMP  (WVO)  Arrangement  of  the  Dictionary  of  Occupational  Tttlcs  (DOT), 
Third  l^dition.  1965,  is  used  as  the  basic  structure  of  thd  CIS.  All  career  information  resources  that 
can  bo  linked  with  occup^ations  or  with  Worker  Trait  Groups  can  be  processed  into  the  System. 

The  System  can  be  entered  from  various  starting  points.  Individuals  can  access  career  informa- 
tion based  Opon  their  interests,  preferences,  or  other  personal  characteristics,  thus  providing  tailor- 
made  career  exploration.  The  System  also  provides  a  means  for  group  orientation  and  exploration 
activities  which  can  be  conducted  thr(ttJgh  school  subjects  or  ;ts  part  of  a  group  guidance  program. 

Below  is  an  illustration  of  the  AKL  Career  Information  System.  As  depicted,  the  worker  trait 
^roupi;  provide  Uie  hub  of  t.be  System  linking  individuals  to  career  information  resources  through 
personal  access  variables.  >  ^  ;  ' 
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/    l^evclopmentof  the  CMS  has  resulted  in  various  publications  designed  to  aid  the  stud^^ 
IVirniation  at  ( ess.  The  principle  product  is  the  **Guide  for  Exploring  Careers  Through  Worker  Traits" 
wrhich  establishes  the  theme  of  the  CIS  and  includes  the  revised  DOT  Worker  Trait  Groups. 

In  addition  to  vocabulary  and  format  changes,  a  descriptive^aragraph  was  developed  for  each 
Worker  IVait  Group,  defining  the  title  and  giving  example  of  typical  occupations.  These  Worker 
Trail  Group  des<  riptions  contain  basic  information.   Work  Performed,  Worker  Requirements,  Clue8 
for  Relating  ApplicanUi  and  Requirements,  and  Training  and  Methods  of  Entry  ,  alonl;  with  Worker 
ChailicterisUcs  Related  to  Successful  Job  Performance  for  occupations  in  each  Group, 

in  the  CIS,  oc<:upali(i>nal  information  is  organized,  filed  and  indexed  according  to  thc\orkcr 
Trait  (Jroup  Arrangement.  The  "Guide  to  Filing  Occupational  Information  for  Kxploring  Careers 
Through  Worker  Traits"  has  been  developed  to  help  set  Up,  and  maintain  the  filing  and  indexjitg~aspet:Ls 


-//Si 
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of  the  Systlem.  Occupational  information  filed  in  the  System  is  listed  by  Worker  Trait  Group  num- 
her  in  a  notebook  entitled  VGuide  to  Job  Titles  Filed  For  Exploring  Careers  Through  Worker  Traits' 
(File  Content  Notebook)  and  is  also  catalogued  alphabetically  in  a  card  file.  Bound  sources  of  occu- 
pational information  can  be  indexed  into  the  System  and  listed  by  Worker'Trait  Group  numhier  in 
Jhe  **Guifle  to  Occupational  Information  Indexed  by  Worker  Trait  Groups,"  Commonly  used  occu- 
pational information  references,  along  with  other  systems  of  information  such  as  the  microfilm 
VIEW  System,  are  examples  of  the  type  of  information  indexed. 

A  major  strength  of  the^CIS  is  its  open-ended  characteristics  wtiich  permits  linkage  to  other  .s^vV 
tems.  Tin  example  is  the  CIS  linkage  of  the  /X)T  Occupational  Graup  Arrangement  (OGA)  with  tliQ 
Worker  Trait  Groups.  The  0(jA  is  compo.sed  of  nine  categories,  divided  into  84  divisions,  and  fur- 
ther  subdivided  into  603  occupational  groups.  The  worker  trait  groups  related  tojgach  of  these  603 
occupational  groups  were  identified  and  indexed  into  a  CIS  publication  entitled  *'Guide  to  Exploring 
Cajeers  Through  Occupational  Groups."  The  procedures  used  to  link  the  OGA  Groups  to  the 
Worker  Trait  Groups  can  be  u.sed  for  linking  other  major  occupational  clusters  to  the  System. 

\     ■    '  .  '"•"^ 

One  of  the  unique  products  of  the  Career  Information  System  is  the  ''Keysort  Worker  Trait 
Group  Reference  Index."  This  Keysort  Index  is  a  deck  of  1 14  Keysort  cards,  each  repre.senting  one 
of  the  Worker  Trait  Groups.  SignTticantly  related  worker  characteristics  are  punched  on  the  card's 
edges,  thus  providing  a  means  for  ij^lentifying  all  groups  related  to  a  particular  characteristic  or  .set 
of  characteristics.  I^y  inserting  a  sorting  needle  through  the  coded  hole  for  a  particular  variable,  the 
Worker  Trait  (Jroups  related  to  that  variabfe  will  fall  from  the  deck  of  cards.  In  this  manner, 
Worker  Trail  Groups  can  be  identified  whiclviire  meaningful  for  each  individual.  This  manual  system 
permits  accessing  information  on  a  multivariable  basis  and  is  easily  adaptable  to  computerization. 

■  -  ■'  '  \ 

Q 

The  Carrier  Dvcishn'Malnn^  l^ogram  wiIM>e  commercially  published  by  McKnight  Publishing 

♦ 

(  V)mpany  and  the  target  date  for  publication  is  January  1,  1977.  For  additional  information  please 
conlact:  • .  .       -  '  ; 

...        David  W^nefordner,  Director,. 

Cdrvvr  Dccisiah'Mahinf;  Program  , 

Appalachia  Educational  Laboratory 

^O.  Box  1348 

Charleston,  West  Virginia  25325 
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r'  ;'^f''"ii  ^nvo(v^'d  ami  (In'  ytijl'c  aiid  ^Cf^dcncc  c.,^  V/cuc'CnpmiM/f  (,U(  ('(' 

vTi/tii  each,  p-un]-inm  Ci  piodiic  t  lias  iti  om  iniivmc  chanacU'ii  y(  ic  b .     1 1 

-<-V  r,'  capttnv  (n  woiiis  tliv  fiiUitAativyis ,  Ciial's  and  fnibuHa- 

L'c.' (  .\  ( (-11  Aj((/,  (i;,j    /'•(('((•;, (Id.  ■    ..  ' 


(^Aua  tie  d€o€Ufimutt  pUut. 


)m'mw/  ii('('(/t'(/^  aiic/  .srn/.ie  (»,^  wvnk  f^oh  pH.adu^ti(ni  liad  tu  be  (dinitif^i^d. 
Uii^MM^  i'vvi!  mcvi'  cowpCcK  Jn^cjiU'Sc  uit^i  'dcvrJojMCii  t  (uvt^l'viHl  mc^u'  titan  a  ^(iu]i'v 

i.(  \K  ih'if,   (hiiT  Cliis         a       H-^.uam,  uin^dvd  f^vn  ccncc'i  cducntioCi.  (i^c 
Mim^d  'lull  liV'tdb  (O'U'-  mt'rtiK'-uijrciA  itntlwut  pnotut(J}X>  mafrnicU't^  hnd  tiurC  Cm' 
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In  iu\di!'iytdyidini\  tin:  ICMgth  ofi^'  tiwc  to  pnoducc  a.i}:unitict  vn.  jxxiHjnmn,  tlia 

J.  '  •  .  ■ 


With  tlm  d[^\^'v(!vpw{:y}t' ptan  f^onmilatQd-,  tliv  next  6tcp  lua^  .fZ/e  nMCAiUtm(jnt  ■ 
f'A  -'^  f^^'hV    ^^^'^('n  pcopf  c  ccmc'  togathvn  to  wonk  on  a  ma  tuaH.  . ^pno  i act ,  uon  a-^' 

icilh  ()(\'H(/(MVj       .sf.MCri  fiJ  c'M4.trV,c  ({ual'itij:    AU  rf^.tkih  tain^b  time  al'oun  <w  tfi 
iuvri'vcwviit^  ^>ncli        rZ/c  cinumitmvut  uf^  an  indiviiluai'^  tiwe  ti'  (lie  Ihisic 

e, 

■     >  ■  • 

( iis  ( ( t'l  ( (i^iiai'  opc*i((((o\\       tliv  {'mp(*infou]  a(]i'nc(j. 

'■.    As  iiv'Vi^  (-[pwcnt  wifvi'd  aHinu],  f'/;/K'*r  tunc  commitments  bcca/nc  appa'icnt  {vLHi 
Vi'i/fu\s/.s  '\o*i  pel  Ivd  (c  "nr'vw'rtci  6//  f/ic  • /^(/*rc/u/c]  ^ac^cMio//,  oii'cf  v'mcii   -n/  tlw  mltinc] 
i\'  ('-'I// {)/(/(-( /((Mf  p»r(f|.i{»itU':i  aur/  ncpont^b,  ai  /oc.N' 'a'^  oc'rvc^ipoK/oK)  (Of.r/i  f/ic^  puticrc 
n;  •:r,S|'('ii,s»'  ft-  ( i/f/d  {  v  n' .s  abonf-cuv  r/cHM' ('('prricM/ f  of^f^onts,    Y/ic^sc  (VK'  ijccc.s  '//./ 

/(cns/ ant/  cr/.'  pav/'        f/u'  totat  dew  dopmcnt  vf^f^o^it,  //(•mcvu'.v ,   T/k'//  need 
^•  /' ■  /Mf(/crs/-{'('f/  a.s  (.YCif  ef^  tlie  neai>on  f^V'^l  ttie  hni(]th  'V'\  time  t(d:en  ti^,  d'ncep- 
t ileve.Cop,  f)iej!tl  test,  ^ev  i  t^e ,  Ti'nd  di'S't^eminata^  a  p'ufdnct. 

.  S(\u^^si  Jiie  Ca^ee^  Vecisiun  Makini]  Pnqcinam  did  n(rt-e(^ns(t>  ('  oj^  a\.\(nqi!c 
l^*iodnc(',  (t  ivat^  necet>san(j  to  -sefacta  sinnctu^e  thaX  ivoiU'd  be'ive  n.s  a  ccU' 
j\oi  tffinL]  the  can-oen    xpl'unation  ancLdccision-wakinq  p'uHiuets  toc]C.Clien  nifr  " 


.(       fvm.    1  he- it  Hue  fM  tc  ..^  I'  t/ic  .t^^'cf  (•»»)«  ■»>/,(>/_.  Occuixithmai:  Tith'6. '  " 

T/(c'(,/  LtiUiou,   I96S,  as  'ft'p>u'ivnt(.'d  bij  tliv  Woike.l  T'mil  lineup  AiAaugL'mcnt . 

AiC  tor  ^<^t^'n,  caicci,  uft.ix'ntation  and  vxpConatdni-.hc.ti^'i  ( ii'i  l{uciti^upon 
,|.'f(-(/((c  fi  (^H'oCcpcf/  ('V.riic  H'Avic(.y  provided  atid '{.ai.i'b'  (('  /{ami  .upon  an  ciit'o- 
ttai'  d(mviiUi'u--(lu'  iOi"ik'ci^^mid  liib  (nvoHvi'itwut.     Sabrrai'l'ij,  thli  is  tlic  ■waioi, 
jUii'thi-  sch'ct(oii  vf^tliv  Woifcc't  Ua(t  CinuLip  AnnauLU'wcuf,  sbicv  it  com  is  ts  cf^ 
I  l-lJuwiiCiu'vHS,  cl'usteis        occupations  'icffuiAinrt  siinU'a'i  lUo-l/cci  quaC  <  i{j  cat  <  ons 

mudrn  -i' .s.'m s  LW' ^d(n>ci'o}.xd .     In  addition  ',  occcii  i/inrL'r<',a('"i  iock'  de^'c^opvd 
Co  asbiSt  Si'cnidaMi  scluHji'  (fuatli  <yi  dvvatujxdu]  Inuciht^  and  iiiid(.'A  Wand  (iu]6 
(H^c  tfn>  av-rfc/  o  f^  au^^h  and  tkeffH^i^vvs  ami  i..oith  this  iwdcutaMding ,  access  vcz 
ctijMitji'iiai'  (iii)vnma(uoH  f^nom  thvin  qion  paA^onat  chanacCciistics  ab'wlH'  a.s 
c(li\ji  Vi{*uabL\'s  ouyiudi^ne-fi  impuitaht  f^on  canQQA  expf c^raf uui. 


^\V(Uoiu]U  the  Vin  U  tha  moyt  necogyuzed  ayid  vatid  ytnuctunt  oi.<pccupat.i(^naA 

mti'-nai^b  app'iopi  (ati^  f^o^i  caAQcn  c^ucMttvyi  uic  ,  rr\ayf(j  cZ/rnrcjiM  m'U^  needed.  Ab 
the  DOJ  m.iantcil6  w^e  ^Incnltten  to  dyi^eJghth  gnadg  vocabul'an'tf  i'evol'  and  a 
mo'ie  cq^imp^  iate  f^onmdt  deimi'vped,  in^^  ight^'noaAe  gaiyied  as  to  a(!ch\t(ona(l 
material's  nei'xted  in^ondci  to  have  a  compnehemive  iysfcm.    Tims/ the  Caieen 
^  (t'ji-Ma/ooic)^^P^^^^         evc)(ved  ivith  one  pnodutf  idea  Heading  to  ani'  tlici. 
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Pan  t       tiic  baUT^  bt^atdQtj  lacd       f//c  (UiveA'bpm'nt  (f^  t/u'  p-'idi]'i^m  Jv 
^(nitiati*  d  ds'-bcmuiation  aativitiji^  at  an  tanltj  ai}e .  AyiMviioXijCcmmitYe^' 

f)V'{tiiV({  ivith  r/ic  state  Vinx>tton)^       Vocatioml  CducatCon  aytd  GuuiaMco  .al'owij 
cfZ/cv  c^/ucaf (cuaf  ptvduct.di^velopi'nb  f^^io'm  $  maiCi- btata  na.gxoyt  to  .sf^vT- 
as  a  'u'viw  aud  ncactiou  paiw^L-   hi  additicm,  thib  provided  a  Lme  i^'c*!  ('(ufcnui 

^. -^^K  i'^i'i^.l^i"  ('Mr}(;(*7Cj  rfcuel'opmciir  ci^i^^^fi  ccnidnctad _  by  b  tatc  c/cpaW- 

MH'.uf.s  ('1^  t'(/(u^ar(aH  aMf/'('/W'?  aciwcicb.   .Ai^6i^,  ivo^iibhi^ps  av'(C  vonductcd  fr'j 

l»*;i'/i'c  (i  ()t'(UM  (/i.'iH'('c'|.H'(/  b(f  th{'  DkpaAtmvnt  of^  Oef,c\tb(.\  l\*}n\tim'^it  v^Jidbr'i,  * 

(1..^.  0;\;\icv  i^fi  idnca(i\ni,  p'lvvidi'd  ^<iO*i  i^itcnact  bv  h<l(H)ndi!\H*  i'\vcii  s  as  • 
t\^l'('as  (mTi"/ j^ac  <-Ht3  rrt.n'C-i  Pctvc  5  (C'n-Al(W:(Mq  Vnvcyiam  arid  Ca-naen  hi'{Mimi\^^n. 
M/.sfvm  (nrc  ('r/ic"!,  ma/c*?  can'cA  cffuca  f  (c*/  TTkmc  r/('4K^<'*/^  f  cicdv--/ 


"^Iffuti.'iis^rctinvbtiihj  i\ii\i'imt{(ni  abtnit ,  and/un  'ivqaests  ^(^v  ahv  oa  CVc^cov 
L\'C(  ^(rii'Makdh]  Pnon'iam  m  denial:  6  pni(^n  tu  the     publUca  ( U^u .    ti/Z/cVf  a  ncad 
,v''.'      |'*aM/(icr  ttiv  pvCc^itHat!  ubvl  (b  nuCdnc)  (v  mahv  a  fudiviwwt  dbinit 

iltc  (ihu'itii  vf^  tlra^pnvdiic  (  and  the  appC  ivabiC  i  ttj  to  lub  Kved  ii\tlwu  (  mituuf 
u:u  v  evadiatuni)  and  navisam. 

Ai  .III  va'iui  irucic  (H  Chi'  (/cue  Ccprrioi  /  of^  th(!  Caice'i  Oi'c  <  b  ivti- f<\ah  ai^j  /'•!,un.ti;i 
<f  (iUi  ik'C'nli'tl  dial  tlic  invdtu't,  wiicn  •wadij  f^ui  f^tci'd  t,'\t(Un,  sluml'd  ic/in' ioi f 
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it  took  thv  bn'mUrnj  af,.wayiij\6kUU  ^uch-ai.  afvt  UitH^tncuUcmi.,  photx>c]fiaphif:, 
•  editing,  and  utlic  t  mdia  opeAciUom.    Rzga^dlu^  ol{  hmv  Qiiod  -thc.  conti'nt  ol 

—  •  •  '  ^  \    '  '* 

,  ■  .  ■  •'    .    ff      '  '  ^      .  ' 

••*       7h  da ve£ oping  the  Ca^re^njcc^^  wo^i  lm^o66iMe  to  ^ 

package  mmij  of,  the  mateuats  (n  tie  {^omcU  .wUch  .the  ii.nal  p^duct  ^ap- 
.  peanrv  oNa/i.(  (';/  6cc,x((.,iLV  of  field  te:iting  pafitJ.  of  nitLteAxaU  whh&  othenh' mne 
itd'i:  (u  ftK'  dvveiupment  !,tage,    \t6o ,  mlhek  than  /LCvU^Lng' th&  mate-Uats 
afte'i  f(el^d  testing  and  thek  p^e^e.nting  them' to  a  pubtiihe^  fon.  pkodnctAcn 
ciMdrd(Ste,Unation,  a.  pubH-uheA  U  being  .idenlcfX^d  eof^,  ThU  6tmtegy  ivm^ 
bi'end  the  expen.tiie  \of  the  pubitiheA:  wWi  that  o  f  the'  devalop(^A  -i-n  'levi  s  ion 
lelucii  ilumi'd  .b-iing  about  a  ' betten  ■i>nd  product  '  , 

■  :   The  tlansfi^i^of  i>OHnd  theow  uito  pnattAC.at  app^cation       not  an  eas.tj  . 
p'locess  ux  ane  that  (i  ecaiHi)  p'la jetted  ui  teAmi  of  f.ina^  pn-o duct  without 
■  ic/mc  evaHving  dehciU'pmen  t  )>'iooc.i4.     The^puM,^ -md  t!i,iba(:jaJxon.6 /of  the  'dcXt- 
<:-pei  invo.h>es,  tlie  luiexpected  as  a-6  - the  zxp&cted  f^u^tA-atioM    Ud  pro- 

vides^ <(i!,(j;i/('.v  iata  faction  i^lien  he  6je6  the  flnAAhed  pfiodact  teeing  m- (' i'  c^c- 
ccptcd  and  liaving  an  impact  upon  the  intended  audience .  '    '  , 


t^at^pr  Rlunning  ^uppori  System 


The  Career  I'lanning  Support  ^ysiem,  being  developed  by  The  Center  for  Vocational  Education 
(CVE)  and  sponsored  by  the  Career  Education  Program  of  the  National  Institute  of  Education  (NIE), 
provides  a  procedural  planning  package  for  high.'sehool  personnel  to  develop,  implement  and  evaluate 
an  upgraded  career  planning  program  for  their  students.  ' 

OverView  ^  *     '     ^      \,  ^ 

Historically,  CPSS  wds  founded  as  a  result  of  CVE'^  long-term  commitment  toward  the  improve- 
r»ent  of  career  guidance  nationally.  .A  national  interdisciplinary  conference,  sponsored  by  6v^T:o 
ass^  the  status  of  guidance,  led  to  a  196^  national  survey  of  guidance  aimed  at  empirically  docu- 
menting {JTogram  weaknesses.  The  survey  confirmed  many  national  suspicions  concerning  these 
weaknesses:  the  need  for  a  systematic  delivery  model,  strategies  for  assisting  students  in  their  Iran- 
sition  from'school  to  work,  and  unique  guidance  tools  for  special  groups,  e.g.,  woir^  and  minorities. 


Program  Description    ^    •  . 

The  CPSS  is  being  developed  to  address  these  problems  in  order' to  provide  high  schools  with 
^  ■     >  ■    •  ■» 

comprehensive  planning  skills.  CPSS  contains  two  specialized  program  elements  v^rhibh  are  progres- 
sively integrated  for  maximum  effect.  Each  element  is  directed  toward  alleviating  national  educa- 
tional deficienciesTr^yhe  Procedural  System'Element  enables  school  personnel  to  plan,  develop,  imple- 
ment, aiiid  evalu||^e  their  career-focused  educational  programs  through  various  manuals,  audiovisual 
aids,  questionnaires,  etc.  The  Specialized  Techniques  Element  focuses  on  the  needs  of  women  and 
other  minorities  and  cjii Jhe  smooth  transition  of  students  from  school  to  work  or  further  education. 
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CPSS  necessitates  that  schools  follow  a  five-step  systematic  process,  integrating  the  program^s 
specialized  units  of  instruction.  The  five  steps  arev 

•  ■  -  .  ■*  "    ,  .       '     i>       .     ■  '     ■     ■        ,  _ 

1.  *  Organization  and  Decision  -  The  school  which  decides  to  use,  CPSS  organizes  school 

and  community  personnel  into  various  v^rking  coninjittees. 

2.  Needs,  Resources,  and  Methods  Assessment 

...I  ^ 

3.  Program  Goals  and  Objectives  Development 

4.  Career  Development  Unit  Implementation 

5.  Prograrn  Fvaluati  Jn  and  Recycliril  ' 


The  Career  Planning  Support  System  is  not  a  predetermined  careier  guidance  program,  but 
rather  a  planning  and  evaluation  system  for  effective  delivery  of  locally  developed  programs. 


Product  DescTription 

Varibus  products  hav^  been  |or  are  being)  developed  in  conjunction  with  the  CPSS.  The  plan- 
ning  and  evaluation  segment  of  CPSS  is  a  self-help  program  aimed  at  providing  high  schools  with  th 
capability  to  improve  the  career  development  skills  of  their  students.  By  outlining  systematic  yet 
practical  procedures  for  improvement  of  career  planning  programs,  it  enables  a  school  to  organize 
resourceSy-career  planning  information,  and  strategies  into  a  manageable  efficient  structure. 

This  segment  includes:   (1)  Guides  detailing  procedures  for  staff  organization,  collecting  data, 
(ie/iving  career  development  goals,  formulating  behavioral  objectives,  creating  career  development 
units,  and  evaluating  the  career  planning  program;  (2)  survey  questionnaires  and  other  evaluative 
ih.struments;  (3)  pianuals  that  provide  information  and  background  for  performing  technical  tasks; 
(4)  supporting  references.  The  materials  are  written  so  a  school  may  progress  according  to  the 

amount  of  time  and  personnel  it  has  available.  , 

^  •  _    .  ^/  ■   '  -  . 

A  second  product  is  an  instructional  unit  entitled  ''Coping  in  the  World  of  Work"  which  has 
been  destined  to  meet  the  deficit  in  viable  techniques  available  to  help  .students  acquire  coping  .skill 
that  will-facilitate  their  transition  from  school  to  work.  The  unit  evolves  from  specific  behavioral 
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objectives  and  involves  each  student  in  a  variety  of  structured  groiip  experiences  such  as  role-playirtg, 
socibdramas,  brainstorming  exercises,  etc.  to  aid  them  in  discovering  their  own  individual  courses  of 
action  in  solving  simulated  problems. 

Two  resource  hat^dbooks  are  currei^tly  under  development  ii^conjunction  w^^^ 
first  will  provide  a  resource  for  parents  of  high  school  students,  giving  them  information  about  sex 
bias  and  stereotyping,  as  well  as  possible  techniques  for  helping  to  counteract  their  effects.  A  s^- 
ond  handbook  for  counselors  and  educators  will  provide  an  identification  of  significant  others,  as 
well  as  an  analysis  of  the  roles  the  significant  others  play  which  shape  the  career  decisions  of  youth."  ' 

For  additional  information  please  contact: 

Robert  E.  Campbell,  Program  Director  » 

1960  Kenny  Road  ^ 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
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an*         r/in'ef(?/j(^'i^<s       tlic  Ca^nvrPianinnci  Snppo     S//>s  fern  [Cl'SS]?  hi 


.  ■'  .  . 

A'Mriid,  (U'r'hfia,  O^a'qun,  Texas,  and  Wcif  (/(^vq  ( r/ (((  pa'i  ( ic  i]Mi(cd  (n  a  tlrn'c: 
/v.<r/  /.MCcf  fr-.sr  c;^  tlic  ct''(C  p^r c cr/n >ia ('  -!vr/5 CPSS.  that  p/ki'm', 

(o//  snb']Hx'{t  ms  dcvci'opcd  ai/rf  /"Ac^n  Siibjccti'd  to  a  .scvuvs  c;!  fr(V(('  vc- 
v.'v  f\s  ('('J/.S  ben/ff  made  (.mi  A/ii'  ba.i  us  ('^-^  m'i/ Vf^ia  ^  (  (m/  coi'  i'cc  ted  ■ 
Itriaui  ('M.u's  (if  r/'f  liiqli  sclnnd's.     ACf  /-vcj  f    avc  bi'(\u:\  tcstrd  a^  rn:  ( »/ f  ('.(\'(rf,>f/ 
(.n  i(  ra'i'-;/c'av  /ia'Ci/  ^c.sf,  auXMCiittn,  (it  i  t^  scrcwif  //cav,  bv  ini]  cciuldr  te{i  , 
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'    U  additiun  to  thi^  con,  pkocMdunaX  Mfi,tvm„  the.  d.vc hpmini.t  a{s  ^appant  ma 
tvuai'i  a,  CrsS.  (a  luut  uy,  :cop.(.ng;  ,.and  tuJo  handbouki:    mit  on  the  cn^^vn  im- 
pHiratiuus       icx  H.nootypi.g ,  the  Second  an  the  um'  vfr^.gniiicant  ofhe^  i 
<'.•(/.( i c 5 o,c)-  ijoumi  peupHe]  hai,  involved  con6.ideAable:  help  ^nom  pAactitione^s. 
Thi-  (mit  (Ml  (<,■,...(. ir,  has  hnde^gcme.  two  pilot  te^t^  and  a  iieN  te6t.    Tlie  licwd- 
bvrhy  have  h.nei\ited  f,;v,u  the  advice  ami  .Review  o/i  p^iactitiime^rs  l^uuct<<n,i>,g  - 


r.V'  /-•,'{-/  phase  .<u  tlie  deve.i:op,nent       CPSS  koA  -been  ■<  t6  thiaC  in  f/;c' 
■lehe-ir  (re  dcie'nuine  a^he  Nn^-i  the  pnoduct  neaNit.iaaU'tj  accmpf  ishes  '  i  ts  v'^'<Pose. 
W<'  mak>    that  detenitjinatiiui  on  the,ba6i.s  of,  Info^rndt-ion  c on tiniiai! tij  being 
ga  theu.'d  f,;cm  the  p'lac  ( i  tjvnefis  t^^ifing  Uie  product.    riuKuyh  practitioners  a 
o;{ten  sl:epf(cai'  (-r  f//<;  vni'ue       the  countn'66  <ivaCuat.ion  .j^u'mis  theu  a.re  -Ae-i 
^."u'Sf,\l  tr  roniptyte,  f/ic  inf^o.nmatiun  m'  ask  f^o^  is,       c-iitical^-^impc-'tniicj/  tr 

<'<  '^'>'5  couiUi  not  nvaUMicaaij  occnH  mtlnmt  an  iccii^ateTis- 
'sess>!H>'f  use  n;  (lie  sdwoi .    The  data  cottected  dufiAjuf  a  fyivTd  jest 

hel'ps  r£^  «v...(f/  the  "  ivo^^  tum-M"  van  tage,  po  int,  loh  ich ,   in  tufrn  - hel'pl  pnten- 
Uat  Cl^  use-ts  decalv  e<hethe\  o.\  not  to  use  U  in  thei-i  schools.     tI  ease 
tlie  bo-den  on  tlie  p-idct(tioner,  me  have  ashed  pr.imaulij  ,^o.i  copies  I lelia, 
^^•■'■'•'•f'^  I'V, .</((('('  as  a  tesuCt  of^  using  CPSS,  -such  as  ctoieer  devJcopment 
!in((s..  .  ,  ' 

U'.'  .v'.sCi";  (•(  cl'ose  ieotki-ng  annangement  iA)i  th  thv  plactitioJe^s,  and.ienh.t 
.(^.'. 'Sf  schcoTs  Tn  nsng  (lie  p'loduct.     Huweve-'l,  we  must  be /C('nt(nua['^)i 


4] 
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scuhitivc  to  iHi*i  .V ^{'ct  ('*!  tlw  cval!oatioH  data,     T/ic  jru'dnct  mo6tM)c  c\yai'-iiaT(Ul 
CM  {      ('(Uw,  nift  OH  (lie  (m}Mct  idi.ich  we,  ai  (/cvk' f 5 ,  fN.(^f^^f■  //av;^'  oh  rt'j  hoc- 
CCbh'.    .  \  .  .  • 

Oiii'  !>('VM'M.s  Qc\}'stnal\\t  ('i  f//r  iutcc^  fru'w  f//       >,\k\\di\\c\  {^oh  (oHg-lCim  ^ 

i^Hdividoai'  pnojcct'S,  I'w  t  (}iht(tutiuyi6,  wakei-^Aitidif^f^iQutt  to  aniduct  pn(H]'(wu-  ' 
niatic  'LCSva^idi  and  dM^cl'opmant .   -Wc  liav(i-' bi^(!nyf^o^.tonat^^^  that  CPSS  has  bc^'u 
{{(nuicd  inicc  1968,  lOh^'u  iw  coudoctad  a  yiationai  6uAv(ni  to  i'6tnbiUli  tln'  nerd 
.V'*/  00*1  piiidiict.     Sot  the  'load  has  been  'lockif,  m:tli  bodc\et  cots  ayid  testoia-.. 
tiiuis  'fCT/n  (/M  i/fi  scwnaC  adjiiStminitA.    Such  uyiccntalH  i\trHdiiH]  wakes  Tf 
ciiH'  /■(•  ma  (ff  fa  (\rjc'('(7  'leC'atious-  be  tween  the  devei'opex  and  p^iactiticiien.'  and 


ai'So  uiakes  ( t  .di  f)f\icoi:t  to  aS^otc  C0H.t(Hoitti  of^  Staf^f^, 

Aiiotlien  coiist^iaiot  i-s  tliat  thehc  (6  **dam  time"  in  tlie  ^ctioots  as  f^a^i 

as  tes  t  (Hi]  the  pnoduc't  I'S  "v.oHceiyiecf^    Sdiool  peASonnel  a-te  jus  t  too^busti  t^ltli 

(lieCi  neciuilan  duties  to  wohmj  about  the  {^itld  te.6t ,  pa^iticjilahltj  duniui]  tlie  ' 

^^"^iASt  aod  I'ast  minitlis  of)  the  ^chc^iil  ijeaM,    Atso,'  school'  persoHne^i!  trifiat't'// . 

have  the  summer  muiths  0,(1^.    Dx>uc.tope/i.5  mnjst  be  ^eHsltive  to,  and  pHan  f^o^, 

'  '  f 

these  periodic  "daien  tnncA*^  uiien  testing  activLty  is  mioimaL 

Vet  cuiothen  coost'xaiH  t  upon  dcoeHopmeiit  i\Jo-ik  ivitli  )V<b('u;  sc^/^^^•^^,  th.ougli 
(t  (S  I'ue  ive  suppi'^it,  is  tlw  ()ede  iai\  i]ooe*iHwent*  s.  ins  t'iimieot  et'ea^wuiQe  poi'ictj.. 
Ujc  ((('vc VMifKMi  f  'icifUiies  that  aCi*  data  Ci'i'i'ectioH  i\onms  be  stdmi.tted  to  (he 
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-Of^ftica       Majiagcmt'trf  aild  Budget  (t>Mi/)  to  aUuit  that  tlicn  aVMrJc.-^uC ,  Hot- 
.(/((>.'(' (  cafK'c  ,  and  iwt  p.- few  f  (an.' Imf^iW  to  the  'le  ^.pvndcu  ts .  -MtlirnLih  nv 
thv  ('b./('cf(vc'i        itic/i  a  /icuu'w,  the  pnacesi  (i  ucvr^  f./mc  rcwioiiK' 
ftppicmf  vf^teu  takiiu]  it-uciai'  frionf//,4 .     I»i  addiCion,  data  cotU'ction  f,ulms 
haw  /V  be.  submitted  tr  The  CevteA'^  om  P'Wtection  of,  ihwUn  Subjecti  Cimuif 
^   tee,  as  •uHitt^ihed  bti  the.  VepMtment  of,  Hea.n.h,  Lducat(un,  and  liJeUane.  \.]ani 
M7u'ic  detaijs  can  cause  p'-u'bHems'wi^th  botht.he/.deve^apefis'  and  pnact  it  i  onens' 

.  * "  •  ■. 

.  M(vsf-       tin-  cofi /varury  ccmiccti^d  toi  tli.  tc-st(iu]/i  i^^ivduct  hi  thi.'  ptihiic 
sclioi^i!^  cnc  iuiiivr(dubiU\,  but -ca'tc  f^ui'  pdcuviiyu]  cmi  mnn'mr-r  (liwi^i  i,'i{;\cc(.  II 
(S  a  jyirdacC  s  t*i(ai'  in  tin'  ^diunl  ivliiclt  iiibuncs  r/i  v(it' t  d  itd,  .  WitluHiC  tliL' 
{\(vi'ii  CiiaC  v\pci{i'iici\  a  pn.odiict  mmCd  be' buitt       jyiof^i^ysiiuiajl  optunu/ 
di\^iic-  -  Simi't  iifws  Ou  the  r/JOiYru  vf^  p^vf^cssdmal'^b  (^uuj  divo.^tccd  f^nam  tliv  daii- 
'  .U^dau  *icaC(t!{  vf)  ^'tlic  sclun^a  ahviUd. 

K  hay  been,  mi  cjiC  (i]lrtcni\u]  cxpcucncc  f^a^^  vu-*i  ■staf.f^  to  njonk  cCuH'i'n 

* 

iVith  slate  and  i'rcai'  p'lae  ti  tiunens  ivhvse  dedicativn  tv  p*ivvidinc\  qual^itd  edu- 
cation ixr*{  (hei'i  ytnde^it^  liat.  sel  a  c]uv(i  exawpPe         as  aCi', 


f, 
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The  American  Institutes  for  Research,  long  concerned  with  preparing  youth  and  adults  for  , 
c^eer  life  roles,  is  currently  involved  in  revising  and  field  testing  a  series  of  career  educ^ition  curric- 
ul  im  units.  The  CCKM  units,  conceptualizec^  by  1  he  Center  for  Vocational  Education,  under  the 
sp  >nsorship  of  the  National  Institutecof  Education,  were  designed  to  illustrate  how  career  educa- 
t>6n  might  be  infused  into  existing  subject  areas  from  grades  K-12. 


The  revised  modules  represent  a  curriculum  model  containing  three  strands  -Learning  About 
Self  ;  Learning  About  the  World  of  Work;  and  Goal  Formulation  and  Personal  Planning.  Within 
these  strands,  many  modules  deal  with  specific  careers;  others  deal  with  career  clusters;  and  the  re- 
mainder focus  on  the  exploration  of  personal  values  and  the  development  of  decision-making 
skills.  The  (tCKM  modules  consist  of  teacher  guides  with  accompanying  student  workbooks  and 
tests.  Most  modules  are  planned  for  3-10  class  periojds;  however,  a  few  are  longer  term  simulations. 
1'he  basis  for  (^is  revision  was  an  acceptability  survey  among  publishers,  school  administrators,  aiicj 
teachers  experienced  in  career  education.  - 

The  revised  CCKM  modules  will  be  field  tested  during  the  1975-76  academic  year.  The  pur- 
pose for  field  testing  is  to  obtain  information  about  the  teachability  and  effectiveness  oj;  the 
CCEM  materials.  Approximately  400  teachers  in  3^  school  districts  in  18  states  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  use  and  evaluate  the  CCEM  modules.  Each  module  will  be  tried  out  in  at  least 
two  schools.  The  test  sites  were  selected  so  as  to  represent  the  diverse  characteristics  of  the 
American  school-aged  population.  Participating  districts  are  located  in  all  geographical  regions  of 
tire  continental  United  States  and  have  student  enrollments  that  range  in  size  from  200  to  over 
1.000.000  students. 
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A  final  revision  will  be  nliide  based  on  the  field  test  data  and  according- to  f;uidelines  negotiated 
with  <i  publisher  selected  for  these  materials. 

For  further  information  about  the  program,  please  contact:  ^ 
James  A.  Dunn 

American  Institutes  for  Research 
P.O.  Box  1113 

Palo  Alto,  California  94302  S 
(415)493-3550  '  ' 


ftMiiM'i'fiha'  rtr(n/i/a/ f(Mi^  pvW)abf//  ^vhsjv  a  mateniats  dcvci'opc^  ^otiwtohat 
.!,v".''i' ^r//  .V^Mii  f/u'  liiiKfs  tlanj  Si^nve  an  i'ducaton  c*?  a  ic/uujf  adminirU'*iat(^'f. 

f^'M'i  ^'1  iViCii  .'//lev  Cii'rrtcniiim  uc  tivi  ta'S ,  u'ii'l'  ;f^ac  if:  itatv  ma^W.H' l"(uj]  bii 

{'//.(Z  ('//i-si'  ;;('/(M(/('(  /  (0/6  mist  be  t^pcc  <  ()(('(!  at  f/ic  v('\w/  bctj  ( unnnj  a,^  a  pvc/Vcr, 
(n'.v'Vf  tiiitf  m.(  tuli]  (S  (Iruc. 
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A,md/(.i  u,  CCm  p'^iuiuct  (k'VL'to)Mnit  v-fsf^aU  -im  that  the 

o<'.,rn.vr,ir(('  f,mmta-(u'>n  chancicd  aitcti  iiw  61  tlAcHt  cavcv,  (.'ducatam  CixAUcaiunl 
units  had  ba'u  dcvcnvQii.    The  clmiflv  my.iuiavo.idahCi\  hnC  'u\a-.    Tlni,  meant- 
that  an'  61  inuts  had  (r  be  -lecan^icmed  and  modlf{kd  to  f^it  the  nctv  concep- 
tual! f^uundat  (I'lii .  .  '  *■ 

.    ThiS  .\( /m<(/(,.)i  ^'lnphlcai:^'l|.il;ruitnated  the  inipvntauce  af,  the-  cunceptuai; 
Jicnudatiuns.     It  (i  I'Ue-iaHtn  Piue\that,  when  the  /{oundat  ion  s  numb  fed.  the 
te/irr.'  .sf;uc'/nv('  (t  liad  ^uppv'Ued  c^'Capied.     It  tanned  cut  that  the  M>  ma- 
r(";<,(o  c-md  (v  n.s,',/  ,,1  wbuiUdln'^],  the  cunHicuUm,  but  Chv  cunriculAw,'  did 
/(<U'c  (■■'  be  'irbiu'l  t nprij  (Jie  new  f^outUiation.       '  '    .    '  "  ! 

7"//.^  lesi'iite  tin  (ihi        tlie  CCBI  ein-iivui'um  wai  aclrieved  bu  eondpying  the 

■    ■f  <  " 

ol  imits  intr  thei'i  717  H'pa'iate.  I'e sunti  and  then  codiim  Ni'u'  h'Uons  to 

the  iteir  eauu-':  l\diH\(tirn  concepts  icopc,  and  Sequence  chait'.  .  That,  coded  nil{o,i.' 

'•■at I.-,,  -oas  i-,/(/i'i,t.',/         'ieyt\uctini:ic\  the  fc440nA  [.r.e.'i,  'aHyumpinl)  and  le~ 

them)  M).i('i(  tlu'Ci  new  {iOtoidatioii., 

tie  4ttfi^  Mtee^^antf  U  ti44«ne  ei€i44no6m  pnaeticcUatf... 

_    I'dnviocKi  pnacUeaK.(Xi}conee>\ns  the  whole,  nan^e  oi  the  accitptabititii  o^ 

the  \'-u-duc(.    It  mi.\t  be  acceptable  to  a  pablij>hefi\i it  u  to  be  fiep'ioduced 

t(ti(/  im'ii\'(ed^    It  mtst  be  accaptabie  and  Aea6^onabtij  pmced  .if,  a  6cliooC  dii-' 

'■    '''  Teaclie-is  muit  f^ind  i^t' attAac  tive  aiir/  (/.sabCc        it  i  y  to 

i    "    ■    '  '    '  « 

''■   ' "''''''^1  'o  sduienCs.     r-inaUtj,  itudenti  im^t,enion  the  d'aiMoii)  actio- 
(firs  >ind  miyC  achieve  the  Henlninc]  objective-S  if.  inde>'d.  the  whoi'.e  pnodtic  t 
deveCi'pment  e:\,Y"n  (i  (c  mean  aiuithint]  at  aU .  \ 


At  tln>  lyae^iiin-i^ipi  df^  thi6  CCEM  pnojact,  Minyjinj^*^  wcac  tonducLtM(i  to  dcti^A-i 

mnic  f/ii'  uccch  ami'  cent b,tACLU:}t6       piibtUliQA^^  J^dkaot  diAjnA.ct  admuii^ 

*     .   ■'  ~         '      ■  '  •  . 

c(ti(/  r. •(•((.' vxpifnicuced  in- ca'ii'i.'n.  (.'dncaticni.    Wc  fcan>n;d  that  Acliuo^  "di stAicti, 

'ni  /  uvui'r/  bc^  abtQ  to  ^pi^nd  no  rnoAe-  than  $10  -         pcVr  c.ta^6n.cww  pi>^ 

/^rav  ,^(^*?  instruct unial'  mati'niati^  othcn  thait  mathamatics.,  ^icccnce,  J^anguac\e 

iCcfi,  t(H(/  studies,  ,  T/fC  |j/uK/ncr  u;t;u('r/  not  UkvlUf  b(.>  usOd  if^  it  Ac-  . 

;A(Uifcd  iitst'iuot'UniaC  staf^f^  otiwn  than  one  Aequ^a'r  cla^s^uom  timchM.  .It 

uHuil'd  have  fv  ()(•  'in{)ii.sabi:e  into  eUHing  .^subject  aneas,  not  made  a^t  addiXionat 

S(d)iect.     Piibt'istie^s  fiene^ali'tj  mnted'  a  coheMent,  atfiactive  caAeeA  eJQ,cat_ion  '"' 

r'^t'MVam  c('m).)a  r(bf('  ti'rrf/  ttie  i  n  cuAAent  product  tine .  "  • 

C^f/u'*!  ccM/6 f^rtiiff 6  qoue/inotg  t/ic  product  deveHopwent  ef^f^vnt  conceAni^d  the. 
level'  ij)  'leading  diJf^ictUttj;  ciaAAt^^^  of^  -in^thuction^;  intnhrsic  interest  o/{ 
Jh'e  I'eaminc]  activitieS';  coHQA.uence  of^  objectives,  leaAn'inc\  aQ^tivltie s ,  and  ^ 
assessment  procedu-ic  s;  and  any  bia^es  '6ach  "(is  6eK  biases  that  may  have  been 
niadve*^  (u*nti!i{  i nc'i^npi^na  ted  in  the  maten  iMl's. 

i'le  'lemuj  di()f)(cu(  t  -ta'Sk ,  tiien,  iS  to  me^\ge  ain'  v:{  the  consthaAnt^  into 
cne  coi%Hita){'e  p'u^duct^.    Jnst  one  of^  mantj  cjnrf^Uctini]:  goats ,  /{oA  exainpl^e ,  ms 
/■('  desig\i  an  attractive,  e.^ective,  and  thoAot'tgh  pn.ognam  that  can  be  pno;\itabttj 
jiiinkeCed  at  $10  -  $12  pen  c(a.ssnoom.  '  , 


Tliv  ilec(Si(nis  based  upa\i  tlie  iyvi.tiat  MiAvetfJS  had  to  be  cin'ttimnniShi  ' 
elieir^Lcil  against  cnAnent  neai^itie6.  Tkis  done  btf  stqf^f^  judgvmut ,  pi I'ot 
t^iuout-s,  national'  f^ieUd  test,  an  d^  judgments  o(^  elpekU  in  the  {{ie^(!({.  \  In  sum. 
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(iw  p'uiccsi  a4S«r()i(i  c'i!njj,M(J(>m^  ptiact  icai!  Uij  i.s  ncvcft  ncluc'vL'd  to  pi'n/{i!c.Uon, 
Mrt  the  n(((;mp(-  ii  mm/c  tigftt  up  to  tlw  f,(iia.t  6tcp  (>{{  the  p-K- /■('cf ! 


7/k'  ))•;(. (,(\^i.s       mm^vmvwt  aic.  vt^  ecu v-ic,  kucivii  tu  ic/iooC  adminii- 

I'.atr'n,.     It  mnij  uot  be  (wCC  knuMi  tha-t  Umilan 'pMibCnni  of,  inamginiKtit  c'X(^.t| 
•;.)•(  /.••n',-/((cT  ,/cu('('c'pim')ir*).)iojccfs,  cspvclnUij  (^on  Ungc  p-i« jcc  f;|s  that  tncCndc'  ' 
..(  maio-i  f^((.'l!il  test  -of,- tliv  product.  •"  " 

('•(('•/IT  0  /7i(w/  ((,ie  r/;c'  kmm' sVati  c)/ioap  atif/  tlw  ^ii'.N'  tc-vt  g'lOdp.  Ravision 

'   ''•/•/r/'rH       yclirci'  di^tu^iioid  tci^t  sitc^  ac'iass  the  .mtioyi,  mak-  - 

inLj'llw  data,  anaCr/.: (ncj  /'/ic  rfttfa,  ami' nc>po\tAng  the  n.mdt6:   The.xv  tmut  be 
c{'cs.e  (iiteuactn.^^}  and  coundimtion  6etioe/yi^iev.U,Lun  6ta{^{{  and  /{ield  te6t' 
(hat  eaejt  pontu^u  itf^  the  phodaat  ti^  u)H.i,tteyi,  p^ilnted,  and  Aeadif 
e'heu  i(  it>  needed  f^un  the  f^ieUd  Thi6  mcan^  that  miten^  ma6t  con}p[''ete 

(/-r(i.N/:,N       a  ligid  hcheduf-e  ami  that  pAadacUon  \mast  f^uRaio  Immediatettj. 

ObvitnisCu,  tlieie  mn^t  be  \tj6tematlc  necondiyu!  and  tnackuic]  )jnocedirie  s' 
hf{t{f  •  .f Tc' jivt'/t^c/'.    Thesi'  mntl'd  Ci!n.ne6p(^nd  bomeiijhat  to  tlie  tiqlit  maiwuie- 
'.(•a'  I  *'('i^'(/mvi-6  at  Crnqc  busuies^  on.  mamifipcJidA       f^iAms.''  ke  uHienca  and  ^ 
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^^^tKibiiitij^aQtoK^  mtut  atho  be  (li,  tum^y(*A,  :tv  pnavida  {{on  mjon 

tl'ti^bv  i^fi  au  cilucatdni  Ht,0  {t,i]cuci{  on  ix  uuCvi'nsi  ttf.'    (fi>(/(*v  i^/icic  co^uti  tunih , 

(/e»/(>/  {m/.H'5er/  r/ear/C  (^/e  i .    Ai)Ov^V.    W  tl\i!  If  iTiMi^t  be  dtbCe  fo  c.licin  t  d  vM^bfc  ■ 
i'i'n*Ae  (/(nnifi  pbaie*  c/i  ambtqtirtf/;    ACT  rnembc/iA  cj^  tlie  ^tai{(^  oAi'  Kaquimut  to 

V  ^  ■  ^'  ^   •  • 

mate  f?n  Hnfc"-b(/-m(Hu  fe  dec-Uion^b  and  to  coordinate  f/ro^e  decit^ii^iiA  toi  th 

■■  ' .  ■   ■ . '  J- 

Ail'  ('/(  Hm     (i  (/ M/a('('//  ac/M  ever/  (ui  lUwitad  biidqvt.    'I  Kj^fiul  (ttine  b  nectl  f(> 

bi'  Cii 'ti'  {{((['Tfr^'iriii  to 'IV  it  (cee/c  b//  we/*!.    Stnet^  the  pH(^duc(.  be  Cimi^lctCil 

'  .     " .  .  '  *i 

te(//Mt/  bndt\ei^  c^'St.\'fif^icienct'{  is  an  even  pnese-nt  Ci^nMdenatiini , 


\ve'\i\  puodiic  tnie'oei'open  ivants  to  pnodace  an  vdhcatu'naH  pnogram  tltat^iCi! 
(  late'  tin/  acli  (element  of^  important  HeoAning  l^oa.tt>         ctui'dnen.  Govenit- 
vient  'tprv^n^il  p^iH         neqitine  that  bacit  ^z^alts  be  dewan^tnated  ivitli  a 
ivi\i(miwi  oi  ambii\oittf.     It  ib  m^t  acceptable  jLHi.t  to  c]lve  ttie  pnodac^t  to  a 
'  ■  ■      •    Mf  /  ^'t  /fMJi  /  rv  Mje  it  mtli  a  f^eto  ^todentb.  "  '  •  ' 


It*  .'v.fev  to  be  tested  adeifoatebl,  centain  part.i  o^^a  p^i^'/nef"  tVi'  o^^'d  '' 

'  ■     ■     ,  •  .       .      .  •  V 

i'u  li  pui'T  baSiS  dn^ibu]  tlie  deoedojMent  btac\eb  in  ^^v/e^       p*u*v(de  tnf\onmn(nn\ 
njip*{{'v'ni4j  (7ie  f^inai'  p'lodact.    Ttien,  the  f^inaH  p*iodnc  t  leiui I'd  be  (j/ueu  to' 

-  .  .  A. 

M  r.rtiie  .Aj-'h'up  (.'•,'^  stodenis^  baij  500,  abb<c]ned  indiVidoai'i'tf  to  expentyniintixl:  c*/ 


,.;;v.-   hi-  tlu6.CCBU  project  tl^&nt  wiU  be  f^^om  1 00  t0:5O  Aepci^icUt^^^^ 
^wd^  tr.  be  iivHd, tested.     JdcaUif,  tliu.i^aii^d:imio(x>VM  smmyoJi'h  ,000 . 
stn%Hi.t\  iamlomi:u  M:llcctcd  ay,d^nandaii,ty.  ^a^Ugned  l{^om' the  papataUon  ofystn- 
de>it6  acHOf,^  the  coimtAU.    nil6^;'  clMif,       -cmpoi^-t 6£c    .  We  have  to  'u6e  of- 
tact  etas ies  of,  teaakcA^  mmng  to  pan.ti(^Lpa,te:  cind  who  hdvpen  -to  -teach  'in 
sclioct  d(-yti(cti  Clint  have.,  ■con-ie.nted- tn  paUtcipate 


,  Added  to  Ch<6  dU'emma  o^f, J.feld  te.st  dei<gn;  is  the  Juivoidab^e  att-n  t  um 
rf  studoitiy  and  teackeu.     Fo/t  t/tti  ne:.aion,  mo.xe  teacMn^  mist  be  'onnd'ved 
than- wi.  a  be  needed  huthe  utt(mate.min.umm  ■leve..t'f^i/(d  te.-st .  ■ 

,         MdiH/  pnoUemi  a'use.  (n  cundticjl^mQ^  ta^Lge.  mtioanX  ^ieN'  fe^t.  Sum,-, 

the  deCivc'iij  of;  ma(A:r(ats  bueaks  down.    Commnyn.cat.ion  Ac/rwii  lange  . 
destaiicn       svmetmes  inadequate;  f^on  ^oNlyig  e.meigencij  Utaationi.  SmaCC 
mstak,>;>      J^UUng  out  ^oim  01  ah6wei.aig  'te^stJ,  wuitt  hi  un^u^aM^ata.  .■ 
f'acto>Anii-ierat.ed  to  the  e'Uectiveim6Si  of  the  )D^d duct  can  aff^e.ct  Ae^-nMs  '. 
.TJiesr  (ucCude  Such  things  aKj-iAe.-dAitU^  a  \aih  of  ({(u.c<uei,  /nch'ment 
weathcx,  wid^  so:,ni.  -  AU  of  theie  things  muAt  be  antic (iMtvd  and  averted  <f- 
''^'''-'Mi'- -'(■  (/i'".((i(jcntcc/  fo'fi  use  in  intenp.'ie  t(ng  repii't'S. 
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iJareer  Edueation  i^*iB*r* 
^eleel!loii  Evaluatioir  Tools) 


Dirring  the  past  four  years,  career  education  has  received  a  considerable jimount  of  attention, 
^  resulting  in  the  commercial  and  noncommeroial  development  of  many^areer  education  materials. 
^Arising  out  of  this  surge  of  development  was  the  need  to  categorize  descriptions  of  these  materials 
►     into  a  compendium  to  enable  prospective  buyers'to  know  exactly  what  is  available  in  the  field.  The 
National  Institute  of  Education  recognized  this  need  and  contracted  EPIE  Institute  (a  not-for-profit 
educational  consumers' agency  )  to  develop  a  user's  guide  to  career  education.  The  two-volilme 
l-'I'l^' Carter  Education  S*E^^^^^ 

'     "  .     .     ■  ^        ■'  ■ 

Product  Description  —  , 

Volume  I  of  file  5*fJ*7'  '   ''Mow  To  Select  and  Evaluate  Instructional  Materials''Hncludes 
t  har.ters  on  how  to  select  materials  to  fit  a  particular  school's  needs,  how  to  detect  and  counteract 
th«  effects  pf  racism  and  sexism  in  materials,  and  how  to  assess  the  developers'  evaluation  activities. 
Also  included  are  appendices:   a  list^f  state  career  education  coordinators,  a  list  of  career  educ%n 
periodicals,  a  list  of  manuals  describing  skill-training  materials,  and  a  feedback  form.  Volume  2 
"Analyses  of  Seven  Hundred  Prescreened  Materials"-analyzes  and  lists  existing  career  education  in- 
structional  materials  that  meet  certain  explicitly  stated  criteria.  Listed  in  easy-to-refer-to,  color- 
^.  coded  sections,  the  materials  include  printed  materials,  filmstrips,  films,  multi-media  materials,  mis- 
cellanea, noncommercial  ^.roducts,  and  products  under  development.  Appropriate  indices  of  com- 
mercial  and  n6ncommercial  products  and  of  publishers/distributors  of  commer^and  no^commer-. 
cial  products  are  also  provided. 

.  The  mES*E*T*  is  intended  to  assist  teachers,  curriculum  specialists,  and/or  others  within 
the  school  sysjiSm  in  selecting  instructional  materials  rebated  to  career  education  goals,  providing  sug- 
gestion.s  to  aid  integration  of  career  education  into  existing  programs, 
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The  t  wo-volume  S*/';  *;7"^  is  currently  available  for  purchase  through: 
P.  Kenneth  Komoski 
EPIE  Institute/ 
463  W^rStreet  ^  S 

l^e 


w  YorkTNew  York  10014 


\ 


.    Po\\\a\?^  the  nmjo^.  neMttt  of^  the  ^iCyScoAck.  f^o^  puhi  i  catiuu       thy  ii^a- 
IP       ,    '  ^  '  ■ 

.  s /.n/ 1  (</(*  evidence  -of),  (lie'  nncquhf^  treatment  oi)  Am 'licaw  citizen^  in  calec^. 
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QouMcit  on  ■hiti.'MaciciC  Books  fiOX  CUJJ^Sti^n,  contnac  txit  l^j  EVlt^ 
luiti.tntx  to  i'Kaminv  mcit^fuxia  |^04  n^C^^ontcyit,  do  a  me  n  tad  .tlw  .dicidence 
c,^  'tae^w  in  a  iawpUnct  of^  -IJj^^fLeeM  (>dacAtion  matcniai's  .in  vafLioui  mddAa. 
Tlw  c'YrtinjjIVi;  fi'unnjpj^r^and  0,'iai  patt*       prngkams  and  i{fiom  t&xt  and  ((.',-  .: 
Cit^t'nUuois^i^- both  ovtiWj  and  covl^kU(J.  piuzntad .    The  CJBC  Rcvicm  Team, 
KUmi^^wivH  'iC'Sva-tcli'  ij''u!CQ.dtpU'i,  concluded  that  it  i,i  'wasonabie.  fc  expect 
tliat  '\]ivcu  (lie  -tandom  bai>ii  on  idUch  theie  mo-te^  iahKivrnv  ieXected  f)vn 

Some  9d:pcncej}t  of)  tjK>  aiidiomcU(in.ial6  ii^ed  whLtt  pM'MnH  f^o^^  tha  vo  ici^-oi^c/t^  , 
ov'nr  i'dccCif  fyos  tcuiu]  tl(v  (mp/ii>66ioyi  that  ^'spcahhiCj  c^ca^;i(!{f  - mcan^  ''i/j(v//c ( iirj 
(W/f/v ('//."    A  Tlii;id  WoYiUi  i\)omayi  bciyig  intc^vicmd  f^o-l  a  jab  bu  zt  (joIia  tc  wai'i' 
IIU6  asked  ''to  tone  doii^n  licA  dAeS6:-''    One^  f^ilm  bcgim  nJi  tit  6ccnc6  i^om  an  iri- 
^ban  'ir^'t,  ■  slioivinci  bi'ack  ihHitli'S  blioathtfl  "BCacfc  P(nvM a\id  tlicn  tlic  cauw'ia 
.(b'mpt  i  ij  c.uty<to  a  'V('r(c<^J  i]n<nip  ul  Tki  ^d  iiJoAld  pcopn^  .caJtcnu  nuj  tlic  n.  '''dw 
oaiicw  in  a  job- ('[ainiiu^  p'lOLyiam.^'    The  mo^t  poi^e*i()nt  but  iamplUtie  {hipdea- 

{Ml  a., (o<  (iab  ({(Cm  cvnoetf^       that  6ucli  eductLUoniiC  pioc]^iaW'S^can  !:>oi:ve  majo^i 
(Oiban  )'i('b(\'m.s  leitliout  yAtthei  need  f^o^  economic,  ^aciai\  and  poNtic.cti:  ''^'f^o^m^ 

/  I'CCdd'diti  uiie  (-,^  the  cniteiAa  f^on  nac  istn^i6ed  in  the  i>tudij"tUat  "Raci-^m 
is  r/f  .{.vMciif  ,v^,(>m  vac(V(('  prejudice,  liatned^o^o  di  Sculfinatioii ,    .Raasm  hivoi'ves 
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maif^'f  (uititutwits-  i.'f,  i-ul-  M>c.ictri"--tlu'  CIBC  M avis' (Vani  f^ottud  that  mcitcH.iati.  - 

I,'  ileal'  !\iiX(ii't(Cflif4.tpmtli  the  (suie  of^  cmpt'of/mciir  di  icMninatani . 
fjr'n'ove'! ,  llic  matv'i'.ai'^  vxqnUncd  Hcitlu'n  dedlioUli  confiifunir)  ot'irt/ic-job    '  ' 
''ducat        II,. 1  dr  tin  u  vmj^lmiuzc  tlw  vnXuc  of,  a  •ccO't-ffC  cducatuni  in  gi'ucAat.^^ 
Sfm/tM/Cs  h'n>  pnvmptvd  tr  do  what  cmpi'atjL'A^  zxpect       thm;   (c,rioni,',(l  ('i  the 
irun.H'y(  tivu  tliat  lOoibcis  take  de.ft.unt Lve  action  to  pnotect  tlii'iA  fi.ightt,  ai 

f  Uit^  bCacl:^  and  i^tlirn  TluAd  Woni^d  ptopU  t/ic  /lavc^cit!  •  Aiid,  it  t^honCd 

i^^y  (u  muni,  f//.'M'  )^ui(cua(!s  aAc  u/fc^/ricc/  f^oA  tadatj' s  ytudcnit^,  todatj 
.   ^-  ■' 

fj'  ^   ■  '  ■  '   •  ? 

^  i  IV'^f'^'^'f  Y'i'^  .{'/(me  (Wit'n  r//c  cjnr(>  ^rnmci/ f  acccptA  a^i  avanai!  H' i  x  piAccnt  mi- 

If       '  .  .  . " 

^i^^^d'cci  cvidcnvc  uf^  nwequaC  oppo.ntiniiUa^  m.\  ^paMcc  ivcd  bif  Wc^iw^  on  Woid^ 
■  :     and  i)na.\(^^,  a  i]noap  contracted  b(f  LPH  InstUati^  to  cxami^ni^ntati^AAai' s  f^^i^'i 
.S''\(Sw.'  ^.\d(i'i(ai's  CKawineduK'.'ic  found  tcf  be  sexist  iyi'vaAioas  mtj^ .  *Vno 
Si  (  ('{  fii'msl'iips  }>\csenr.s  86  diffe^ient  occupations  aoaH'able  f)<n  maTcvi, 
'i^n.iin.i  :\'irw  doc(o\  to  aCliliCte;  fcmah^s  ane  offencd  anl'ij  H  c/i* /i/Jc^vcnf  occw  '' 
*  to  secleta'iij.''    G'KiOwiih]  found  to  br  an^ini- 

;'.■•(,', (li,  j.MV,/       p'lVpanwwj^^womti'x  ^OK  m^'\\: ,.  evew  dvm  Cc  a  de  (a(  {'  'H  i  i:.:' -xdv '  :>  ai^ 
''■■»>-^-<^-'\'a-:  "p'xp-j^e^  iji'idtei  ti'  f^i'nu  buttock^, ."   .Tlie  WOWI  Rev  i.eio' Team  (y'lmd  ' 

lial)yn  sihHiid  inci!(ule:a  ci' o.sv- siiavcd  face,  o-'i  neati'n  t  \  imwcd  miniitaciie  ou  ' 


c 
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bcakcl     .  ."--and  f/ie  wate,  pncdictabl!ii,  d  an  employed  'and  \iot  an  mploiici^.. 
/Veil  tho&o  nau;.  matx'Ai-dCi  that  at  tamp  t  d'ba  noMcxUt.  laveU  inva&abiij  to 
.H'V(  im.     Ion  cxampU',  a  book' about  a  JdiitaJL  centQ.n  admin (6  tinted  beg  inf.,, 
"Ihc  nu'v  CHui  u\'wvn  wlfa  ,nc  adminUtAdta^.s  .   .   .  "  and  tiivn  pAoccadi ,  "tk'  dv-^ 
t'((/ci  .'lea'-  thv  medicaC  crirfcv  t,houM. 


.,      As  a^ie/MiHC  nf,  the  <(udinc!S  of^ClBC  and  HlOWl ,  -  EPl  C  Imti/utx'  ,^('('('6  c^' 
.'.'.(.s  (tvCi;  advaed  (r  uijtuite  an  cxamuiation  a{y  cn-leci  "education  mate ^iai'if)^'i 
.■i.uusui  <■<»;,/■' CextAini'ij,  cane  i{ar  examination  on  (lie  joant  oi{  pnAclia!.aAi 
v-i  MM^-.v(,rC.s  seem^\vei-i-  advised.     in  'f^act,  pu;ichaiens\< cancel  education,  ma-  • 
i<"((,(r.s  slu'uiil  ^/\'n  e\amiiie  coptj.niiiht  d,r(c^  ca'ie  fjitH  u.     IPll  •leccivvda  ;^(('m-' 
•  ^'idmntted  bii  a  seemincii;u  '(f  sponsibte  pubNshc-i,  ivIkcIi.  EPU  Aii,covened 

■  i\fe-i  .so  •((■(■  i/(i/<|.  mt,  -pnuduced  bij  photvcfnapkincf  a  boclr  pubi'  islied  in  the  -t  ate'  ■ 
..  /''I'Os.     r//('.s  j(T,„iri(,^  ('i  now  un  the  manket  {^on  students  in  tlie  l  970{>  {attiiougli 
-V--''.   ''  ■''■'•''<•:/  be  pointed  iuU',  i'isted  in  ^JC  Ccinee.'i  i  ,lii-catirii.S*C'*'7*]: 


.  C.,\,;vi  •  ducationd  '.M'  i\  (Mi  not  unde\  -Studij  LUj  fPU.  mViei'ii  motc'iaU's 
'nten,L/d        'lSi-H;  inunction  in  ca'icen  .educat\n .   ^Ivrt  sin'ce  the -jua  te -nan 
'pf^'^'  ■'(■((Cm'  I'l!  th'^iviCih-can  indeeii  f^oAin  the.  coulee  cf^  -i  tudij-- caneei  edu- 
r.it/wr.  evnCd,  seem  to  ()<v  ii-.f  (.■iii wantinc,.     ]0(^  couise.  ai'.i!  -i'.,  welt  i'f,  an 
y;i(V (';.(,■((;  .s /,(/,'  (S  desired:    Ai'H  itudents  ewe  equaC  e^^cypt  that  .Some  students 
fa\r  mi'ue  e  ^jun  t  than  o  tlw  rs .  ]    Howeoe'i,  i     schools  and' \'ubi' i  shci-S  want  to- in- 

iS'!''   •/    tiie 'ma'tbet. 
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The  RBS  Approach 


**Tho  aim  of  EBCE  is  riot  to  replace  the  class- 

room  but  to  supplement  it,  to  extendi  it  into  -  j^ 

all  spheres  of  our  existence-social,  academic, 

personal,  occupational—to  bring  learning, 

living,  and  working  much  closer  together." 

("The  Community  is  t-he  Teacher") 

'  ■    .       /  ^  ■ 

Kxperience-liased  Career  Education  is  a  developm^ntaJ  program  structured  around  the  utiliza- 
iion  or  eniployer/cojiimnnity  participants  as  instructi6nal  agents  and  jeafning  sites  for  career  ex^lora 
tion  and  specialization,  Uio  delivery  of  guidance/counseling  services  to  students,  and  tlve  provision 
for  individuali'/ed  basic  skill  instruction. 


Historical  Overview  ^  '  ,>  '  rj 

In  the  spring  of  1971,  the  United  States  Office  of  Education  (USOK)  initiated  its  national  re- 
search  and  development  thrusts  in  career  education/One  of  these  Ihrusts,  the  employer-based  career 
oducalion  tiKxrel,  Was  to  he  a  self-contained,  comprehen.sive  secgndary  school  program  create<f  de- 
veloped and  operated  by  a  "consortium  of  employers. 

■  - 

.  In  June,  1971 ,  USOE  contracted  with  RBS  and  the  Far  West  laboratory  for  Educational  Re- 
search and  Development  for  feasibility  studies  of  the  employer-based  concept.  These  studies  were 
disrontinijed  in  October,  1971  when  USOE  requested  the  establishment  of  employer-based  models. 
RBS,  Far  West  Laboratory,  App.^ilachia  Educational^boratory  and  the  Northwest  Regional 
•  iMlucation  Laboratory  were  established  as  model  sites.  The  RBS  version  of  employer-based  career 


I  V**A<'«'P<'t'*fl  from  a  comprehensive  paper  by  Louis  M.  Maguire,  Director,  Career  Education  Pro- 
grjfl^Resean  h  l'()r  IkH  ter  S(  IhjoIs,  Inc. 


iMhu  iiljon  iMM  iuiio  oper;il-ion;il  in  Septohiher,  1972,  iiftor  iipproxiniately  ten  inonths  ol'  planning  and 
(Ifsiijn  work.  Phis  version,  loc  ated  in  PKiladelphia,  is  called  the  Academy  lor  Career  Educatu>n. 

After  almost  three  years  of  operational  testing  and  experience,  the  Academy  has  moved  from 
wiin  employcr  basedpriyate  secondary  school  to  an  experience-based  career  education  program  which 
is  inipleniented  as  paft  of  a  public  secondary  school.  Over  its  three  year  existence,  approximately 
450T!linth,  tenth,  eleventh  and.  twelfth  grade  students,  representative  of  the  public  school  population 
in  Philadelphia,  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Academy.  Over  150  different  compani^and  agencies  have 
participated  in  the  Academy  as  direct' instructional  agents  and  learning  sites,  These  participants 
.  were  drawn  from  the  public  and  private  sections  of  the  economy  and  included  J[abor  unions  and 
community  organizations. 


Academy  Rationale 

The  Academy  attempts  to  overcome:^  ( 1 )  limited  <\nd  inaccurate  information  about  the  ecov; 
nomic  envimnment  and  its  opportunities  and  requirements;  (2)  equally  critical  deficiencies  in  knowl- 
edge of-^  '*self ' \n  terms  of  strengths,  weaknesses,  values,  goals  and  plans;  ;uid  (3)  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  degree  to  which  academic  accomplishments  can  service  emerging  life-career  goals.  * 

>The  Academy  exposes  egch  stud&Rt  to  a  variety  of  content,  methodplogy  and  viewpoints  con- 
cerning the  diversity  of  options  and  4ternatives  of  the  social-economic  .scene.  More  importantly, 
the  student  is  invited  to  confront  tliese  issues  through  self-study,  observation  and  on-site  experiences. 
11ie  student  is  guided  to  internalize  the^p  cognitive  and  affective  experiences  into  a  personalized, 
unified  self-concept.  The.se  exf)eriences  assist  the  student  in  managing  the  conflict  and  dissonance 

  -  y 

inherent  in  career  definition,  preparation  and  action  in  an  open,  logical,  yet  personally-derived  manner. 
'I'he  extent  to  which  the  student  has  achieved  a  measure  of  personal  integration  and  the  degree  to 
^which  valid  data  and  experiences  are  made  available  mitigate  against  compulsive  behavior  which,  in 
Hie  I otal  context  of  career  choice,  is  reaction  to  confusion  and  ignorance  of  self  and  the  significimt 
environment. 


At,  the  heart  oj'  the  Academy  program  is  the  a.ssertion*  that,  lor  many  students,  existing  second- 
ary .school  e(hh  alion  does  not  include  sufficient  cognitive  or  affective  preparation  for  adult  life.  The 
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program  also  posits  that  direct  experience  in  vocational/adult  environments  can  function  as  a  major 
curriculunn  omponent  of  a  striu  tiired  educational  program.  ,  j 

•4 

froyram  Description 

The  Academy  is  a  career  education  program  which  is  used  ilSconjunction  with  existing  second- 
ary school  programming.  It  is  not  an  alternative  school  and  does  not,  by  iLself,  attempt  to  meel  all 
of  tiri  educational  needs  of  its  sti,f!lents.  M  is  comprised  of  three  primary  instructional  units;  Aca- 
demic llesource  Center,  Carets- DevelopmentTan(f  Career  Guidance.  ~ 

The  purpose  ol'  the  Resource  Center  Ls  to  promote  aeademic  growth  through  purposeful  sell- 

direrled  iirtivity.  The  ilesign  and  operation  of  the  Center  give  recognitio;i  to  the  importance  of 

^*  '  N 

mastery  oFthe  ba^sic  skills  of  niathematies  and  <  ommunic^Uiuns.'  Students  are  to  master  the  concepts 

and  operations  ol  mathematics  and  communication  skills  to  at  least  nfifith  grade  level 


An  individualized  in.stisuctional  mode  is  employed  in  the  Center.  Such  instruction  is  tailored 
tolhe  individual's  needs  as  perceived  by  Ihe  student,  instructor  and^other  legitimate  contributors  to 
the  a.s.sessnt4t  process  (e.g.,  employer).  The  Center,  staffed  by  Philadelphia  School  District- teachers, 
utilizes  an  instructional  management  system  caJled  Individualfeed  Learning  f&r  Adults,  developed  by 


Hie  ^oal  of  the  Career  Development  Unit  is  to^ promote  academy  growth  and  to  facilitate  the 
eniergenco.'vy^ithin  each  student,  of  a  rational,  reidity-tested  eaneer  plan  intended  to  guide  and  shap^ 
career  decisions  iiiid  future  behavior.  The  Career  Development  Unit  has  two  components::    Career  ^ 
Kxploraiion  and  (-arcer  Specjiilization. 


Career  Exploration  provides  each  student  with  mea|is  for  acquiring  the  general  knowledge  and 
skills  to  improve  his  interaction  with ^the  economic  sector.  It  is  implemented  through  a  series  of 
structured  explorations  of  the  world  of  work  inducted  in  employer  settings.  Career  lixploration 
utilizes  a  cluster  schema,  and  experiences  were  offered  in  twenty-three  clusters,  from  Allied  Health, 
Animal  Rc»sources,  and  Art,  to  Social  Service,  Transportation,  and  Trades. 


(,3 
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r        JVHuster  is  typically  composed  of  three  participating  employers.  For  example,  Finance  utilizes 
a  bank,  an  insurance  company  and  a  brokerage  house.  Career  Exploration  operateson  a  twelve-week 
cycle,  and  students  choose  a  different  cluster  for  each  cycle.  Studentft  spend  one  full  day  a  week  at 
the  cluster  sites,  vVhere  they  receive  instruction  from  the  participating  employers. 

(Jareer  Specialization.^rpvirdes  for  continuing  academic  growth  by  extending  student  learning 
expericnrcs  into  specific  areas.  It  provides  each  student  the  opportunity  to  acquire  focused,  re^ijity- 
l)iise(i  experiences  to  test  emerging  life  interests  and  to  pursue  evolving  life  goals.  Students  participilte 
in  individuali/cd.  structured  and  career  specific  learning  experiences  conducted  in  employer  and  corn- 
nuinity  settings.  Career  Specialization  also  operates  on  a  twelve-week  cycle,  though  the  time  a  stu- 
(leiil  spends  in  the  field  is  highly  iV<lj|v|dualized. 

Most  stulflents  take  a  (';ireer  lixpluratipn  each  cycle;  second  year  sludeats  are  required  to  take 
one  cycle  of  (Career  Specialization  during  the  year.  -  ^  ^ 

The  Career  (jiiidiuice  Unit  consists  of  Pupil  Personnel  Services,  and  guidance  ahd  Counseling 
S«'rviros.  The  Pupil  Personnel  Services  assists  staff  and  studenLs  in  meeting  the  educational,  social, 
nnd  Vui  ational  needs  ol  studenLs  in  a  complex  academic-industrial  setting.  The  Guidance  and  Goun- 
s(*liiig  funclion  is  developmental  and  growth  oriented. .  This  service  utilizes.  hot|j  individual  and  ^^roup 
rurnhit  lo*    (  I )  ;i.^sis(  the  student  to  ase  self-appraisal  resources:  (2)  assivSl  the  student  to  make  (leci- 
sioMi,  consistent  with  such  an  appraisal;  (3)  stimulate  and  foster  career  plans  and  decisii)n-niaking; 
\\x\i\  (4)  proniolc  .sUidcnl  assunip(i))n  of  ^espdn.sibility  for  action  on  his  derisions. 


Kvaltiiilioii  -  .  '  .  * 
 — 

An  evaluation  pi*  Ihe.  197.'{-74  Academy  pro^^rani  has  been  completed  by  RBS.  This  evaluation 
coinpanMl  f  lie  ^^rowlh  of  OIney  students  who.  participated  in  the  Academy  program  with  the  growth 
of  a  (  ontrol  group  from  OIney.  Data  from  this  evaluation,  in  terms  of  program  claims,  showed  the 
followihg  results: 

I.     Academy  students  acquired  increased  mastery  of  basic  academic  skills. 

X     Academy  students  acquired  increa.sed  mastery  of  career  awareness  anfj  knowledge. 
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A<  ii(lomy  stiideriLs  developed  erihancod  aUitudes  lo-Wiird  learning  environments. 

4,  Academy  students  developed  positive  latitudes  toward  the  program. 

5.  L^irtMUs  or  Aca(lc'my  students  developed  positive  aUitudes  toward  the  program. 

The  pV)Kram  has  underKon*  continuous  review  by  two  external  ijroups:   ojie  comprised  of 
st.tif  Irohi  Uio  Scliool  District  oC  Philadelphia,  and  the  other  of  employers  participating  in  the  Aca- 
dciMy  program.  Ivach  has  reviewed  the  program's  concepLs,  processes,  materials,  and  direction,  hi 
addition,  the  Academy's  policy  board,  comprised  of  emplox'ers,  educators,  labor  uhion  repre.sen/a-j 
tivos,  and  at-large  community  representatives,  has  provided  strong  positive  support  of  the  program. 


l-'ulurc  of  the  Acadcm^  • 

Dovdopincul  of  the  Academy  prototype  has  been  completed.  The  program  has  been  opcra- 
iii.Malizod  and  U-stcd  in  lhc  pilot  site  in  Philadelphia.  By  the  end  oT  the  current  year,  RBS  will  have 
.  produced  packaged  editions  of  specification.s,  user  maquals  and  curricula  to  support  rej)lication/ 
atlapti<ni  of  <he  Academy  program.  RBS  is  in  the  process  of  creating  training  and  technical  assistance 
capabililics  to  support  replication/adaption.  Of  particular  concern  and  interest  to  RBS  are:    (1 )  the 
(•niiMnii.ilion.  cMeasion  and  expansion  of  the  program  in  Philadelphia,  (2)  the  implementation, 
adaption  and  testing  of  the  program  in  different  settings,  and  (3)  the  diffusion  and  continued  develop 
ment  of  the  program  and  its  concepts. 

■  ..  '  ■   I  '  ' 

I  he  design  ol  the  Academy  program  is  such  that  it  requires  local  development,  and  not  just 
impltMnenlaliori,  by  users.  'VWis  characteristic  is  viewed  as  an  asset  in  the  eventual  xliffusion  of  the 
pnuiram.  hun^  i(  has  been  validated  m  a  variety  ofsettinf^s  and  environments. 


lOr  Turlher  iuformation,  please  contact: 
-    Louis  M.  Mai^uire 

Director,  Career  I'lducation  Program 
Hest-'arch  lor  Better  Sc  hools,  Inc. 
Suite  I  700.  1  7lh  &  Market  Streets 
Philadelphia, .Pcruisylvania  1910:] 
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/:..•  , /rx', •('('). 'iiit'iif  (',v»f/ic  RBS  ucvsu'ii  c/^  -CSCC,  (d/icCc  ^'xcit i.w}  ''and  c//a('( ciuj- 

./.'\'('('<']'».'u'7/r  Miiu/cC.s,  (t'/ncW/  ('mf.iff/- aw  .c^/inicnff//  pK'CM'ie  aial  i('r^(H'wc('rf  f»af ^'lT- 
(^V  t/.Tr(  (»))nic'ul'(U'  .s^i'pi  I'V  vfacici.     /r^s  r/('\u^('(;/rw(Mrr,  a'/z^/t'  c^/^/^cc /'(uc ,  //a.s  been 

A'li'  uu'S't  uiiul;^  (ant  tli(yu]S  (u  fZ/c  rcaf  uvrCr/' f//(^  /V'nKv/'.f  1"  nM/c*/ : 

^^iii  fi'\  *U-c  i  s  (r\r  yi' {\!  (   m   (lie  p^n^jcc.t;,  •  ' 

■  -       .  -  *  ' 

■  ir  riy(.'uSi'i(  (mjM'SsdiW'  liihic  *i  dil:  i  iu\ ,  aud  (lie  ibSuc  wnt-  iniH' Solved  nu(  ( i  (lie 


'    ■    ■  •    ,•,       '  ■  '  I    ■.'.'('(  i/i  ('|i(."!r(  ri'cii  .\ ,  R/'!.S'*fr?**i^' s /(/i'(V './;('(/  .(  /Mf^ccii- 
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(he  AlucadiHi  u{)  tlieu'  htudeiitt^  ui  mpiUjtjM.  ictfoig-i.     8.//  tde  e*/(/  o,i^r//c 
^^/v'r'w/;/  mt'Hf/f,  7?SS  /iaJ  /^.'v/u  ii/occ64,^(/f  ui '  gocaf f iicf  ^(nm',  buf  wot  aCf,  oi\  flic 
stiidciit      i'ducai  iun  <u  */in/.)r(»//c    H^ttincjS,  and  it         uc'd'  tim  to  '^btan.t 
(/.'l-^f'^  j'i'an\uui]  f^u^  tlic  \i'C(nid  ifcan  o  j-^pc nations .    Tliv  piarf/Vam' *  pc^Cictj  boa-'id 
tM'mj.H'.srr/  v'\ r\^'rj/a>  ff  RB5  b(/ r  kmH{}^i^dg<>cMv  about  tJie  pnognm,  {{cCt 

(hat  (ill'  p'unj'iam  .sZ/cd^'c/  uo  hnu^^M  ^f^onctiov  ai  a  private  icZ/ocf,  but  'hhoai'd 
('/.vrafc  ai  pa.U  c,^  r//c  |.^(ib.t<c  5c//(;ot.s.     Ewptaijcn.  participant's  tocA.c  a(^6(/ u/ 
.vu'cv  o;y  aboC  I  sliinij  (lie  piivata.  'bcho(^l! ,  ^Jhe  btudiHtt  binltf  ami  the  iA  ^mAcntb, 
hiWvrri^  mnted- tti0  n  ivatv  scliooi!  to  iUmtniua^.    A  5u^av//  c^-^  partiapatim]'  . 
\(tiih'\'(s  rcvvai'ed  (lia(  10  pcncvnt  oj^  them  ieouHd  drop  oii(  i^fc  :^clidni:  .if^  tlta 
j^uwUe  .\chxH*i'  lee'ie  abi^((  sited  and- tlieu  ivene  (^onced  to  '\eturn  to  thein  {{oxmen 
sch(U'i's,     llic  %esoi'L{t(oM  of^  the  ihbue  teas  aS  f^ol'ilom:  . 

/,     r//c^  p^iiodte  scpool^  iOoiif^d  a^ntinoe  to  operate  f)0>t  a  t^econd  ijean.^ 

\  .  .  . 

t  * 

f'^'f'/  f)or^  those}  s  tudent-^s  loho  liad  participated  dorlnc]  thQ  f^iut  ■  . 
{{ear-^anLl  uviUV/  be  discontinued  at  thxi^^end  o{)  the  second  ijean. 
AW(/( /'(('!/(•(('  stodei^'s  {^(rr.  the  sacond  tjeaA  mnidd  be  'lecnaitext  to 
par(  icipat^e  in  (lie  prognam  loith  the  undf:^  standing  that,  the  a 
HVf/{  (/  c'l/T  f  )f((i'  ((*  be  en^iol'i^ed  in  tliQ  pubt'ic  scliool's  and  dknitd  \ 
•f^N'M/i*  /?fM  ;•;  r<:  their  education  credits  tliroindT  the  program  ^ 
if'ul  (he  f'T/ii'v  haCf)  through  tiu^  ir  reguMan  pubi'(c  schi^i^i'  courses. 
Ihe  p\Oi]'iiim  (ivwa'r/  strive  tif  become  and  o]H'rate  as  pii'it  of^  tlw 
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77;(-.s  (iccisiini  set  tluVbaSic  di  nec  ( (tn^  ^(^oh  flu*  )riu/]*u'{w*  t  .(^litttn'e  and  ol\ayu](!d 

■  .•:     ■  O  '  •  ■  '  ^ 

:    ;J.    7  f  ':ccci,]\i  ( .  ea  (liat  tlu'  .j>rognm  ciuU'd  Itdvv  (ts  K\*icd(c'i  impac  t 

,  t(N  .ni  a(  (c*oiat  ivc  ivit'.iin  pitbdic  sclnmi'  pnvgnammuii]  ^.  not  a6  an      -  *- 
^•iil'  (C'luai  (vc  tc  jHibi'.ic'  bchoui' 'pnuc]^.nmm{  'iu] ,  and  tluit  tlic  p'nviy'iam 
sZ/i'mIJ  (u' r/rln/f^( /ir'iicc  iui(f  ()f  in  f^fin'nci'd  btj  cxi  s'tinij  pnbi'ic 

1."'   It  ■*  s /iHm' m/hm/  '(hat  a  bal'xtncv  \bc  (Wi^n  i^xpvripntiatU^id 

-     '  p     f -•>.' f  r '  ('  rt'.r-MOiti  dc  ( ivi'ticytva^  ma^t*  bimc \(c  iai'  (lian^ti 

^  ■  .  . 

t'Dj/ s     t'H  ('( r//t'Y '/'/// u'v  '  {OJ^tcn  ivc  '^lvact.,_tv  a  situation^  ' 
\    '     '  ■'.      ^  ' 

(}'.    Jtiicii.i  '  y^n  bn   ii'Oicj  tco  fy'ri'in  tlie  {ftliv'i  cxt'irm!.) 

'  '  '  '  >     ■  ^.  .  - 

/  r  'vi  (-I'lfn /  cd  (iiid  ^'\ih(iiu]  piibl'ic  ^cliu(d'  p^ioiiiamunq  ms  txbi'v  • 

.   ^  '    •  •      •  .  ■       .    ;   ■     •  \  "  ■  ■  *    ■  ' 

./V'  iU'  Sf'Hu    tl\ini\s  Lt(  i'csb  cvst  and  po6  ^i,bll{i,  be  tta-^t  ^'''f 

/(  'i 'c^'ijn/  ->Mi  that  ttw  p'lojvct'h  'ivbil^nt^ibil' iiif  and'^ocM6  W^iv 
i  r(  v.- s  /  v^'o  f  I'f/  tc^^the  paA-t-i-e^i-^MXtinc]  students. 

V  .* 

fc'i^  7  (  s/:   h'/://  {('n.s  talcni  in'"(he  decisiunms  a^dvcwa^v  (\i  the 
j'.fMi' s       ^  {b{\  {  i  ti ,  idewtilii  and      tei]^  ij-if.     1(  ioas  f^ett  Oiat  tii^'^p\^fiam 
""(.ji'/  /».'  ii'S^  //iH"'  lihintit^'l  aitl  i'\'  t^'t\'{  it^^  r<  ^  /Vf-vf  //V 


mbHic  sclwots  than  ms'  tilt  cas-i'  wlwn  tliQ,  .pnog^am  opcytntvd  a-i  a  pn:<vatv  ' 
sciiouC.    l/om'ut'/f,  r/u-'af/vaafaqci  o,{  tlic  di'cii.ioi'i  inrtti)(.:iql,cd  tlia  fn.t,h      /  ' 

*  •  ■ 

T/(C  i.('C('H(y  aiKf  f((r(J  /K;aA4  oi  opu'iaXxon         the  piagnnm-  inchmiuiqlii  'tn'^- 
powc  jM'it       tlic  School-  Vist-uct  i'f,.  Plui;adci;ph:<a^  ay,d  majo^  att(^ntioh  im^ 
.V'cnic'i/  CO  dcvcii'piuci  ).v,|,/,,cf.s  and  iwdiaiuimj.  tu  f^nc  ii' itcitc  the  pKy/cm' s 
«  (  C  ( zcitj^~f,w-^(/  othQ\  ie//(i('('  t/u  t'tcc^i.    Jw  diivzlopina  thz  lUM  pAodncti,.  RES 

,^un'  dvt^\vJ\at  my'doiic  in  the  p(('c>f  yVfe  and  hxm<lf^m.-s  done.^  fin  bhaui:d 
the^e  pf.w/ncc-S  c\>\pliai(-e  Cfiiide I' ine-s, jM-ace'dii^e^,  and  pfiucei.-se.^  j{oA  utiHr.-inq 
the  bct,t  rft  eJiat  m-s  h'anned  in  the  piio-t  iltc?    RBS  vpted  /{ofi  the.  I!atte%. 

'*''        ^oiwds-that  ef,^ectlve'''uIm.zaMfffi>^  the  pfiP^m-by  d/{^s\eU'nt 


ctm'ise  (< 


school  di-StiLcts  wriil^d  lequiAQ  modiiica.tioyvs  and  adaptation^  2^  thafiviU  di 
cccK-i-ied  at  the  pii'ct  ■site  and  that  jschoot  'dUth.Lc.U  ur'uld^/avc  the  commit- 
i<^,it,  i;>(ieiciir  and  -(nre'u'St  to  make  the  se-  modi  ffi  cat  ions  and  adaptati  on6 .  '  Tlie 
eyUcacii\^t!ie  ciumse  clicsen^bij  RBS  has  not  yet  -been  pixiven.     hit.e,'um  evid- 
e^ice  S(u]f,est\tlu}t  Some  po te nti^d  aien.s  e.xpecJ:  the.  developen  to  liand  tltem  a 
dehuCed  step'buzstcn  pi;an  of,  exactly 'how,  to^A.tize  the  phCiCj.i.am  In'thei.'i 
sclu^o^  d(  s  f/iU:ct6  bc'ion.c  tlie.(j  mil  ca^vSidQA  thu  pKooiKam,  i^lvitc  otiiQA  pot.cn.t.(al 
iisc'is  dcumtd  tlic  ircrdow  to  adapt  the  ph.og/iam  to  £-ocar -wccd^- and  coiid(t(\nis  ■ 

V  "  .  ..... 

filiiS  {5  nut  capahnr  u/{  mcetiyig  th(f'  expectation       the  (yiAmeH.  i]^(mp.  ^ 

\  '  ■  ■■ 

\-  ■  ■  •  ■  :„  -  ,  ,    .       .  ,  ■ 

.  \  /(iwCC//,  ni  if/,>)il,(i(;(  about  the  project  one  thimj  t-mty  stands  out  n>  mu' 
m(\id'.        aw  unite  ama::ed  and  pi'ea^bed  bij.^tlie  dem(nistn.dtcdie(l'l'iiic]nes.t^  and 


.abi.l!  (  (ij  uf^  noyi-.^chou^  jxu.^pF.c  to  .utilize  thuiA  •env(Ao*imcnfx6  anrf  /Ye:6'ou/?cc6  (^on  ' 
oxkicatiuHcd  piiApa^Q^.    TliaAc' p(i'opl(>  a/iQ  capable,  and  iyiti'n.e^fc:d  in  maUnt]  a 
cinitnibiUioii^to  cducatum  and  beaming  pa-A.t  o{i  the  QxiacMtional  pn.oca^^\  TkU- 
auc\mti  Li^c^at  liope  ayidp  mm  is  a  HoM  ^ducdtUm  If^.  ^school  \^(^opte  can  and  win'  dc-'-.V 
rfrfc  tc  utilize  :thv  i\  (:*nKun()nmcnts  and  \n(!6vuncc,6  in  a  manne.A,wkick  compi'i'mcnt^- 
ttiv  inynts.and  conttibntn^nus  ■  o  ()  non-SclrooX  ptv^pCc.  '  Wonhinc]  togetkc  SclnuU" 
and  non-sduH't  paopic  can  (ft*b.igii  and'  unp^i'meMt  a.  tnutij  VofZiiA  education  "Uf^iam. 


Whatpis  Exploring?  • 

Exploring  is  a  program  ot'  life  experiences  for  young  adults  under  the  guidance  of  business,  pro- 
fessions; associations,  trades,  and  inistitutional  sponsorships.  • 


\ 


lixplorjng  was  developed  by  the  National  Exploring  Division,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  for  young 
people  betwjjen  the  ages  of  14  and  21.  Exploring  is  orgahizfed  atid  serviced  by  tocal  Exploring  divi- 
sions  in  Scoiit  councils  throughout  the  nation.  * 


Exploririg  brings  young  men  and  women  voluntarily  into  association  with  adults  whp^^l^y  the 
example  of  th'eir\haracter,  citizenship  traits,  and  knowledge,  provide  a  positive  foi^^ln  the  lives  of 
young  adults.  '  .  ^"'^ 


Exploring  helps  young  people  find  their  present  and  futiw^ roles  as  individuals  in. society,  t+irough 
organizational  i^nd  program  methods  related  to  their  n^eds.  It  provides  youth  with  self-motivated 
and  self-conducted  activities  that  involve  themjjhsocial,  vocational,  outdoor,  citizenship,  personal 
fitness  and  service  experiences  both  flexibJ^nd  relevant  to  their  immediate  interests. 


.  Youth  are  jirovided  withopportunities  for  * 'hands-on"  experiences  and  an  in-depth  look  into 
various  careers.  / 


A  Gfireer  Interest  Survey,  conducted  in  hlfeh  schools  with  the  cooperation  of  local  school  ad- 

'  ^y  "  '  " 

^^jilTistration,  constitutes  the  b^iji  on  which  ExpI(j(»r  groups|^e  organized.  Potential  leaders  for  the 
specific  ciireer  interest  areas  are  identified,  recruil^d,  a|id  trapped  and.Jthe  youth  are  invited  to  join. 
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Posts  are  organized  around  career  mt^st  areas, ^arf^  u>ti^y  meet  twice  monthly.  Actrvities 
vary,  and  possibilities  include  pre^sefitations,  visitstQ^edrnm  unity  career  sites,  social  functions,  etc. 
Annually,  one  or  more  Sup^ctivities  are^opducted,  which  involve  long-ran^e  planning  andat  least 
several  days  for  th^.e5(perience. /^^.  "^  % 


of  the  careers^U^ich  Exploring  PosLs  become  involved  with  are  science,  aviation,  law, 
^iedi(  inL%  journ.'disrti,  communications,  and  aqua  exploring  *  ' 

Tho  foliowinK  are  examples  of  Explorehi' experiencbs  in  ciiteers: 

I mIw  Enforcement  Explorers  in  Contra  Costa  County  not  only  ride  in  squad  cars,  but 
have  been  involved  in  evlery  kind  of  police  investigative  action. 
.   Coed  posts  specializing  in  secretarial  science  spend  a  full  day  working  with  officers  and 

employees  of  a  large  insurance  company. 
.   Sears  Explorers  in  retailing  hav^  experiences  with  all  phases  of  the  industry;  ■selling, 

buying,  display  work,  and  modeling.      /  /  ' 
.    Aqua  Explorers  are  involved  in  archaeological  expeditions  to  the  Aleutians,  research  on 
porpoises,  and  riding  Coast  GuaifJ  vessels  to  Labrador,  /  ' 


Although  the  Exploring  programs  are  primarily  community-based,  thu  National  Exploriryj^f^ro- 
gram  Development  Committee  is  in  the  process  of  developing  guidelines  for  in-schpol  Explorer  Clubs 
for  junior  high  srhool  age  youth,  which  would  be  the  precursTor  to  involvement  in  regular  posis. 


Exploring  posts  and  their  activities  are  many  and  varied.  Fuctber  information  about  Exploring 
is  available  through:  .  . 

Exploring  Divisioai  •  v 

Boy  Scouts  of  America  *  .  . 

"North  Brunswick,  New  Je^rsey     08902  .  * 
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Tlic  Boy  Scouti  vf^  Ame/vLca',  like  ■many  .LmtltLLtioyii  .in  today' i  iodsJiy,  U 
wadyinq  ct-icC/^  {^on.  Q^adacd  c/tatige.    T/tc,  cftdnge       gfiadaal  because,  in  thQ 
past,  puticy  wakens  ai:id  piogAam-dei-tgneA^.  /jaue  been  Acio-ttucXt/  com(,onXablz 
with  the  adaptab.itijjf^d  buc(^e^6  o'f,  thiL  cnM.e.nt  p^ogfiam.    Hom&v(>a,-  \iM^k(>  ■ 
Icctc.  1960,-6  the  BoS^^ntM  oi  Am&AXCa' Ao&gkt  to  anAMOJi  the  question,  "l4 
Scouting  in  tune  wCtli  the.  time'!,'?"         ■  •  " 


An  op.iiuon  ^n^v^S^^hmpleXed.l^irUB^^  inc.  i>oaQht 

Co  anmen  the  above  que6€ion,  '\:A.:^t(uiUng  J^^  Many  oi^ 

the  iinding^-oft  tki^  iufivey  coni^tA/ncd ■^G#^'9^|';^i^^  0(5  the  Untve^- 

yi  ty       Mickicjan,  School  o.i  Social  RU^oAc^i^iln  a^'"S^  Boyt.  "  . 

Both  oft  theie  ^tudieA  had  pfia(itA:caZ  pn.ogkcm  meanin^^f^o^  the  Boy  ScolUa  of' 
'/^neh-ica.     The  ftindingi,:mfie'cim^r    1  what 
yoicth  lequeAed,  At  iiaM^';io^  M^^  jke  ybang  adult 

/JlcgAajH  imd  to  b^com  c^i-:c.d,  to  atta^iJ  ijuii0i,  mali-md  .f^emale^  to  6ocla,tize 
liiithou't  the  pfieAMiAe:-ijyft  datAnQ:,.^  If  a^tjr-^ta^  wiith  new  pan.tn(tA-A 

oxganizafionA,  najneiy  biiAine^i,  tfiade^-  ■dM''pn.o\^Alo^:-  Explonlng,  homveA, 
AhoLi£.d  ma  orta.ui  ci:stloy\g  AelatA.on^kip  with  tAa£i.tiona,t  -paAtneM-,  o/iganlzation-i, , 
•sc/iooei,  .c/m-Tdici,.  ai  mil  ai,  civic ^  seAOice,  and  (tAa^iehnal  gAoapi.    An  equally 
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important  paA.t       t^i^  ijoung  adutt^ pAogmn  voouZd  be  tlictt  it  u)oal0cu>6m<L  a 
p^og^amncvtic  f^ociis  ba^cd  on  can.^m\p^tpci^a.tlOn  ^iCitk(iA  than  th^  out-df^-dopHyS:: 
finaWj,  the  p^ogAam  tooaW  become  a  '^non-u^tiAgmzd^*  movmznt  vohilz  ^tAOAUnq 
the  need  i6\  gnoup  lde\fitltij  and  mold  continue  to  eneqijAagz  eomunlcaj^on^ 
tlin.ough  the  pubttca.tion       a  magazine. 

£ac/i       the^e  iinding^  had  a  numbing  "{^utuAe  ^hock"  eUect'^on  the  Botj  ' 
Scout  imvment:  in  1969.'    No  lz6yS,than,  39  majo A  policy  changu  had  to  fae  ui- 
co-lponated  into  tliC'  opaAaiional  pftocQJ>i  oi  tkz  Boy  Scout  movmznt  to  accomptiili 
t/ie  cvif/i  outtined  in  tha  ^tadiu.  '■. 

puling  the  tjea/i^  1969-19^74  I  had  the  oppo/Ltun.ittJ f  i^t  oA  a  volun^teeA, 
then  a6  a  pAo{^e^6iona£,  'yo  be- a  poAX       the  contesnpoAoAij  EKplonxng  ^pAogmm.  ^\ 
F-xom  a  pnognam  de^ign,  deveZopment  and  implementation  point,  o^  viejuo,  I  f^eet 
tliat  thU  liku  the  moit  en^itleal  period  in  LtA  ki^to/iy.    Not  only        the  p^io- 
f^eys  ionat  ^ythuetiuie  at'  aU  leve^U^  ^going  ttviAigh  a  majoK  ^tAan^{{onmat.ion  in  It^ 
managameifit  app^ioach,  btLf  ^>o  u)eAe.  the  "Hig  ThA.ee"'-    Cub  Scouting,  Boy  Scouting 
and  EKptoning  Phog^am-s,  *  The,  Boy  ScoutA  of^  AmeAlca'6  goat  i^  to  6eAve  a  "ne- 
p'Xe^entative  onc-tkiAd."    TjiU  mean6  that  one  out  o(^  thAee  available  boy6' 
mutd  be  (Mtaxe^tcd  in  a  scouting  pAogAain.    The  sequencing  of^  these  .changes 
ms  a  ma j OA  pndhlem.     fixst  Cub  Scou^tlngi  then  ExploA^uig,^  then  Boy  Scotttl^ng 
ioas  the  eventual  oAdeA.    The  Vankelovich  study        u^ed       the  change  base. 

hi  E^^jl^oning,  tlie  fUit  change  dealt  mth  the  xevi^ion  o{{  the  llteKatuAe, 
to  Ke^^iect  the  new  appAo'aches , ,    Th'eAe  u)a^  also- the  stoA  t  of)  a  neu)  magaz^ine  ■ 


catted^  Ex.(jtoA.inq,.  AZm06  t  ■ilm.Lttane.oiLity  WA:,th.  tku  pfiOcz^'S.  camz  tkz  conceAted 
c.mp/ia^.<.4  1^0^  thl'  ffcuc^upmcHf  ui  a  pnu{^(>.AAional  gfioup  that  would  conc(LrvtA.(Ue- 
un  f/ic  tailiK  oft  vo^untean  KccnLutmrnt  and  pantmn.  cutUva.Uon.  Locat  ichooli, 
■mAe  iuivajad  by  tkt6  pAofesUonal  gnoup  fo  da^taJmim  student  coAddfi  ■  intafKiJSt 
anxiaii  0-4  mZZ  a,4  tlw.  poyilblUty  of  ofiqanlzing  local  Explox^A  unXt*>.  To,6om2 
(K  f/ic  "tnadit.iohaV  Scuating  movrnznt,  c.hang(>A  ' aland  mAO.  viewed  ai> 

a  maUeipu'cc       conf^uyian.     I'ltaiten  to  add  tka.t  the  c^i^ect  of  th(L6c  change 
HJrt  i  i'(  c'a'c'(-/  ai  a  bwak  witii  alt  tha.t  Scouting  had  dona  befo^iQ . 

Ih  /97;,  foK  tliv  fiAit  t(mt'  in  the.  ^ixly-yeoA.  lilitofLy  of  'the  Boy  Scout 
moucmc'nf,-cj (■/((' 5  M'twvL'n  tlie  agei  of  14-20  yeoAA  could  be  ^eg-liteAed  cu  full 
mmbeii  vf  tite  EKploxiiig  Fnog'tam  of  the  Sdy  ScoaU  of  AmcA-tca.    All  the.  poUcy 
change-y  that  tiitiW aftvi  that\^ba6ic  one  we'Xe  no  mo/ie  than  hlpple6  of  the  f^iA^t 
gieat  5j,ifai/j,   i.e.,  LVvvwn  in  pfvimafiy  and  ^becondaKy  unit  teaddfi  fiole6 ,  women 
tu  huCd  £/ur^(cf  anr/  counc.il  voiunt(i(^n^  o^ic(i6,  and  womdn^  cus' pn.of^(U6ionalA  in 


what  (5  Exp'do^ing  tiniquatij  doing  today?    Educa^tionallij,  on  4^(ihal{{  o{{  t/ic 
(h^inu]  ]:coph>  it  ^cH'fci  to  .^(tnvQ,  EKpto^ing  U  bn^inglng  a  bnoadan  d^inttioyi  to 
tliv  (ivii/  "ca.*K'c'^"       a6  to  CMicompa^-i  totaf!  tif^e  ^ttjtc.  dcrv^lopmtyf^^i^ocl^^^^ 
and  towon^viv' s  ^ocieXtj.    The  pnog^am  ^tnuctiiAQ  iyictudeA  activltioA  .01  6ix 
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,  doon.,  and  vocaXloncUi.    Thz  b<t6ic  puApd^^A       thd  Boy  Scout  mouemenX  oAe  ^txJH 
an  intiig^aZ  pojtt  o^  all  tlia^t  u)z  do,  namely  to  develop  choAacXoA,  tJuUn  in 
cULztn^kLp,  and  4fAe44  ptnAonal  (^Ajtm^J^,     Ve^  thd  dirmnAlon^  0|5  .the^c  pixA- 
po^bu  have  been  tAanAtdt^zd  thAougk  a  caA<i(iA  iocu;6,    EKptdnlng  6(^.Q.k^  to  a^^i^t 
iU  mmbdAA  in  iinding  my6  to  accomptosh  thz  ba&ic  dzveloprmhtal  ta^k^  of^ 
ioctety.    Thc^z  tjukA.  an-ii^^    I]  to  rfeucXop  a  matuAc.  ^ociat  Kolz,  .2]  to  davoXop 
an  adut  t  occupattunal  nvia ,  3)  to  develop  a  6tabU  6cale.  oi  valua^s,  4)  to 
davalop  mtiiAe  iamily  Kziation^hlp^,  and  5)  to  acU^v^.  ^eli-idtn^OXy  {^kom 
ivhick  (ivQAy  otheA  tt^z-6tyl^  dtmzMion  corner. 

^  ...e^^ecU  6^  tie  eAcutfU... 

T/re  ^inal  a^ieiirnei^it       tht  ilf^^^on^  of^  tku  n^vo  app/ioach  ha6  not  been 
compUrted.    Wk'  do  knLK\),  iiomve^,  tha^t  the.  p^oceyt^^  dooA  uoa/ik.    MeJr\beA^luv  in 
Expfcuug  numb e nA^ '  one- hat(^  tnittion  memben.^.  '  Voung  mmm  ciompnAAe.  one  iountJ 

that,  memben^ kip.     Local  EKplon.en.  unit^  a/ie  aZm^t  30,  000  In  numbe.n. 
Vvbinteei^  in  Exptoniyig  oAe  160,  000  (n  nambeA.    Qda.Uta.ti\je  dime^^iA-ion^  a/ie 
canAently  be.ing  a^^cA^ed  to  de^teAmine  liou)  and  if^  Explonlng  doeA  c^id  yoiUh  in 

The  ExpH'oAing  pnognqm,  even  in  its  inttial  4accc:^W,  ha^  not  Aeaclied  the 
millennium.:  .  Fun^heA'  ac^^^^^  inside  and  oittTiih  tJie  Boy  Scout  movement 

ti'd't'  depend  on  seve^a^  ^actons.  TheJse  ^actonA  a/i.e  additionaC  tAaine^d  volun- 
teer [and  pnof^esbional  personnel,  ^iyiancial  suppunt  in  ^ocai  aneas,  continue.d 
coope.%a  tian  tiJith  tocal  educational  ^y^tem^and-  tMx':  ctaAA'fi cation  o{^  the 
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6uppUmmtaljihl^  tlvxt.  ExplofUng  can  ptaij  .in  coAceA  e.duccU.Lon'.    We.-  have  UtVtn&d 
in  tlhU  bfvU^  tima  that  th(Lf>t  oAtoA  m(Lnt.Lone.cl  OAC  vital  tO'  Ex.p^nA.ngh  con- 
tinued giowth.    Tht  quz^Uon  pia,t  fiemaini  a>  uihe^theA  thz  Boij  Scouti  oi  Ame-fLicj- 
mU'C  cuntinLU'  to  ie/ive  the.  nekdi  of,  the  individual  and  communi.ty  in  the  ^aM>' 
oictcaiu-ig  nuinbeAA. 


Va . . . 


Indiana  tvar€>^«r  R|)^!iouree  f'enter 


The  Indiana  Career  Resource  Center,  funded  by  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Vocational  and 
Technical  Education  has  taken  the  responsibility  of  building  a  statewide  network  of  staff  develop- 
ment  activities  which,  when  applied,  help  students  make  the  transition  between  school  and  work. 
The  Resource  Center  focuses  on  engineering  the  implementation  of  career  education  concepts  in  the 
school.  .         *  , 
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Rationale  ^ 

In  Indiana,  as  in  other  states^,  students  leave  the  educational  system  lacking  the  employability, 
self-understanding  and  career  decision-making  skills  necessary  to  face  a  rapidly  changing  society.  For 
many  adults,  formal  education  ceases  when  they  leave  the  public  edilcational  system,  thereby  de- 
creasing  their  adaptability  to  this  changing  society.  Indiana  has  begun  to  address  itself  to  these  prob- 
lems with  investment  of  money,  personnel  and  programs  to  develop  the  competence  of  educators  in 
facilitating  career  development. 


Program  Description  .  .  - 

The  Indiana  Career  Resource  Center,  in  its  sixth  year  Of  development  under  funding  by  Voca- 
tioniil  Education  funds  from  Indiana's  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  serves  as  ah  operatioTial 
model  for  the  career  education  needs  of  the  state.  A  primary  effort  has  been  to  serye  an  everexpand- 
ing  geographical  area  and  a  diverse  number  of  organizational  structures.  Thi^  expansion  of  activities 
of  the  Center  hais  paralleled  a  national  development  and  definition  of  the  concept  qf  career  education. 

The  goals  or  purposes  of  the  training  activities  of  the  Center  have  been  established  by  carefully 
observing  the  effects  of  previous  experience.  It  has  been  this  previous  in-service  trainin^%xperience 

that  has  established  the  following  priorities:  "  ^  . 

* 


1.  Any  in-service  training  approach  offered  must  emphasize  the  use  of  existing  personnel 
and  physical  facilities.  .       *  . 

2.  The  in-service  training  should  be  capable  of  demonstrating  practical  approaches  for« 
implementing  career  education. 

3.  *  The  in'^service  training  should  show  teachers  methods  of  incorporating  career  educa- 

tion by  adjusting  goals  and  objectives  of  classroom  curriculum  priorities. 

4.  The  in-service  training  should  make  educators  aware  of  the  vast  resources  available  in 
their  community.  * 

5.  The  in-service  training  should  emphasize  the  important  relationships  that  exist  be- 
tween understanding  work  v£^ues,  occupational  choice,  and  vocational/educational 

\ 

competencies.  \ 

'  .         •  \ 

The  in*service  trjijlnin^  of  faculty  is  divided  into  four  program  offerings:   (1)  awareness:  a 
short  program  introducing  the  concepts  of  career  education  and  providing  an  overview  of  current 
prbgress  in  the  field,  (2)  exploration:    opportunities  to  experience  and  explore  career  education 
methods,  (3)  implementation:   assistance  and  feedback  from  the  CenterVstaff  for  those'facilitators 
who  are  planning  to  intej^rate  career  education  into  their  activities  with  students,  (4)  planning:  con- 
«  sultation  services  offered  to  both  school  and  non-school  personnel  who  wish  to  organize  career  edu- 
cation projects  or  develop  selective  approaches  in  their  local  setting.  . 

In  addition  to  the  in-service  training  opportunities  the  Center  is  involved  in  preservice  training 
of  student  teachers.  The  preservice  Iraining  at  Indiana  University /South  Bend  includes  involvement 
with  teaching  methods  classes,  workshop  sessions  with  University  student  teacher  supervisors,  and 
career  education  overview  sessions  conducted  for  the  regular  supervising  classroom  teacher  to  wK9m 
the  student  teacher  is  assigned. 


Product  Description 

The  Career  Digest,  a  monthly  newsletter  published  by  the  Center,  informs  Indiana  educators  of 


career  education  events  in  Indiana  schools. 
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The/Teoplfe  in  Careers"  human  resource  guid/ lists  and  classifies  those"  pifsons  in  the  local 
South  Bend  arek  who  are  willing  to  talk  with  students  in  classrooms  or  will  invite  the  students  to  their 
own  place  of  yvork.  *  '  ' 

The  Center  also  publishes  a  150-page  bibliography  {Resources  for  Career  Development)  con- 
taining available  career-related  materials.  Short-term  loan  df  these  commercial  materials  is  used  with 
Indiana  scl^ools.  In  addition,  the  Center  produces  and  disseminates  audiovisual  materials  to  aid  in 
career  education  development  programs. 


Additional  Activities  ^  / 

The  Center  was  involved  in  the  formation  of  a  Women's  Task  Force  for  the  local  area.  This  Task 
Force  liow  has  a  Women's  Career  Counseling  Center  to  assist  area  women  who  are  seeking  ways  to 
enrich^  their  lives. 

Xi*fe  planning  sessions  are  conducted  by  members  of  the  Center's  staff.  These  sessions  assist  in 
providing  persons  with  opportunities  to  interact  with  others  and  to  better  understand  themselves  in 
relation  to  the  roles  they  seek  in  society. 

support  staff  functions  to  catalogue,  inventory,  and  distribute  a  collection  of  multi-rpedia 
career  development  material^to  local  schools  on  a  short-term  loan  arrangement.  These  commercially 
produced  career  education  materials,  sample  lesson  plans,  curriculum  guidpl  and  various  self,  and 
caredr-awareness  kits  assist  tl>©-educator  in  efforts  to  provide  vicarious  experiences  to  the  students. 

To  assure  educators  of  equal  opportunity  for  training  and  to  familiarize  educators  with  some  ' 
materials  available  through  thfc  Center,  a  30-fDot  mobile  recreation  vehicle,  complete  with  demonstra- 
tion areas,  seating  space,  and  multi-media  career  resource  displays,  is  utilized. 


Future  •  . 

The  hiture  activities  of  the  Indiana  Career  Resource  Center  will  call  for  increased  awareness 
and  ijfreparation  of  its  staff.  These  new  concerns  will  demand  increased  development  and  skill  of 
the  istaff  members  to  meet  the  chiillenges  of  these  new  variations  on  career  themes. 
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Inquiries  concerning  the  Center  should  be  addressed  to: 

Gerald  O  Dudley,  director  ° 
Indiana  Career  Resource  Center  ►  .  * 

1201-09  South  Greenlawn  Avenue  /V 
South  Bend,  Indiana  46615  ' 
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...tAe  ^ttdCeuta.  ^neet  ^t46«tnct  ^ettiU/i  ^fUniOtiaK''. 

Tlie  Ci'.iitdfi  ,  cu'iAdntty,  li  founded  bij  vocdtionaJ^  educatA.on  f^undA  oi  tkz 
State  Pt'/mtmriit  uf^  Pubtic  hvbtxuctiou ,  and:'<:.oaft.d<mtvd  bij  Indiana  Univ(>fi,iittj 
of^  Suuth  Sand,  (o/ie^c  wc  nAC  hoaZad.    Tin'  Pann-HaJSnA^-Maduun  idwot  cofipoAa- 
tian,  a  Cvcal!  oAgainzcLtidn.,  (6  ouA^fii ical'' a^vnt .    'OuAtc\6pon6i6UXXij  u  to 
('mfjCctnt'H  f  canc'Qn  educatlofi  in  aU  hidlayia  ichooH ,  K~12  and  batjond. 


\ 
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■  1*  • 

boijun  a  pAe^eiutcc  wo/ife<s/iap  U}lf\  citl       the  Udiana  Un.ivMUtjj  campiuaA  (^ofi 

•  ■  * 

^  ...tie  CMdCenee...-  ^ 

We  C('nc/((cr  ni-4{'.iu(C('  wo/ifei/iop  ManioK)  4C'^4.(oh6  .61  Cocoif  Vc/i0pl4,  b«.t 

cwf//  (75  a  i.e4|.i('M5c  /"(i  t/(cc^  n|uctaf.ajn:    7u  otkuA  mnd^,  Qduca.ticn\  (A 

* 

bc'ou)  mrttif/a/cc/      tt'c  CC//,  though  it  -Ia  -izadUij  madii  avcuilak^  to  Achootf, 

■■  ^  '  _     -  ■      .  ' 

and  e/(srt<cfi'-o/fc'ieifcr/  in  invoZvcon'nt  ui  coAeCA  cduccition.  :  • 

.  •    ■  '        t  ■ 

Of^  coiiA.bv,  WQ  du  uuA  bc6t  to  pubdicAze  Thg  CQnten.  and  iU  saAvicQ^.  Wa 

p«.(i('('i/i  a  bicc/Ki'ie  iokicli  vxpUim  Thv  Cctifei'i  Inunction  cu  w^U  a4  thv  nah^: 
0i  W(-'ifc4/i('P  p'(c'4c'»(faf(OM.5  bc(~11g  o/^^e-vcf/.    We  o-Uo  pabtUh'a  coAceA.  cUgut, 
-"    lof-ucli  ptciCHfi  up-fo-f/afc  c^c'ue('()pmc'»rf5  ,ui  caAC'CA'('Hucat(0»i       Indiam  ichuoU. 

/irtue  uafu'Maf  covH'^acjc,  piimanldij  thxuugk  van.  invbtvdjriunt  loitk  Kqjx  Ho(jt'6 
ccmmcffcc  rt^n/^c^cnce 5  fa6r  //eoA,  w/uc/i  /la-i  Ud  to  4ome  con'5a^taH.t4/up.5  .(h 
cf/K'i  5  fate 4,  uKle^iting  them  tu  t/re  ncitionata  -f^on  ca/ree^  aducation  and  iMvofv 
f'/ier/i  (1/  Amafi'  ac  tivrtihonlo.nti^'d  iOorik^hop-t>.,  citmij-^  tvctjj^an  e/ye  f(;(OaAc/  tlw 
i      fiU('ii*ic  impact  tlunj  might  mako  ,a6^  cCas  t^'ioom  tcadten^. 

ERIC  ^  -  '         -  ♦  °. 


NoiA),  tlixough  a  Ktaznt.  ^mnt  {^^om  the  U.S.  Of^f^Lce  of^  Education,  the-  QntiAt 
Indiana  iUivQ^fXy  6u^:ttm  is  now  A^nvotvtd  in  a  ccK^n-dinatzd  Qif^oAt.to  complete/// 
dianga  tha.  meaniyig       pne^CAviai  pn^og^ain^  on  Jndiayia  UnAVc^i^^Xij.  campii!^Q}S. 

The*>c  m^k^hop^  a/ic.  Involving  f^acultij  a!^  iajM.  a^  ^tud^n^tA,    T/ie  iMtmc- 
tou  aKd.  Invoivcd  in  tka.t;  p^ioK  to  oun.  pn.z^zntatiovu>  to  thd  6tad^nt6,  they 
have  m Allied  tlirough  a  noXionalz  ^ok  caAe(^A  education  conctpt^,  and  hav^  tak(Ln 
a  l^uok  at  idiat'  6  happeyiing  at  the.  national  and  ^tatd  levQjU>,    Tketj  ojiq.  actaa^llij 
"p^U'.ppcd^'  to  izn oib:  w^it ,  M  XeacheA^  tuct^  be  do^ng  in  thz  cla^^Koom, 


I'X  m)Afz  whth  Jnc 


6e5('de6  oU'X  mrKk  tu^^/l  Indiana.  Unive/i^ittj,  tve  have  oMo  given  mAk^kqp^ 
cit\  PiiXdnc  cuid  Bcitl  Stdtrtiyiive/dcttj  tw  ^mejctaj^tj-vxin^  /  ^ 


,  One  o(^  tfie  maj'oK^  con6ideAati.oM-  ioK  ^aece^^^al  operation  o{  The  CeviteA  - 
is  pe'iMnmal  ^Qleetion,    We  have  a  ^emi-un^t^actoM^^d  oKgani^a^tional  ^et-up, 
and  {-t'i  QyS^en.tia.t\to  have  a  ^ta(si  i^)hich  -c4  independeyit ,  ^eZi-diAciptined 
and  dediccite^f^o  the  can.eQA  edux^a.tion  concept. "  Tke  ^ta(^i)  became  mi^^iona^ie^ , 
in  a  Si'iuse,  i\)oxizing  to  iM  tJH  the  exciJ:ejment*o{^  can.eeM^  education  to  toca.1! 
bchuol  pauonnal, 

.  -^-^"^  .... 

Om  aUiayUza.tioyial  ^tAactuAe  i^  (flexible,  and  ^ta^f^  membeu  ojie  a^^igned 
to  van  iual  [yield  6^Lte^  {)0k.  6p{ci{^ic  iA)jpMk^hop6 .    They  duign  each  ^^)qJ:il2^hop,  in 


cc%L^pe*iat^icH  tvith  the  tocc^l:  coordinate \,  to.  meet  the  needs  o(^  that  School  com- 
munittf'  /  . 


Media  on  ^ 
Career  Development  of  Women 

The-^t^pose  of  this  instructional  media  projectfdirected  by  Professor  L.  Sunny  Hansen^  was- 
to  develof)  a  series  of  color  yidigotapes  and  pn^inescope  film  t<U)e  used  initially  for  instructional 

V  ^X 

purposes^  with  preserfice  an/i  in-servip€f^achers,  counselors  and  others  in  the  helping  professions  wh 
work  with  women.  y 


^Rationale  )^    '^'^  '  ^  1 
x^t  all  levels  of  the  educajiaaid  system  there  is  a  major  impetus  for  educators  to  be  aware^f  the 
career  development  needs^women  and  for  counselors,  teachers,  and  others  to  become  more  aware 
of (1) the  various  life  career  patterns  that  exist  from  which  men  and  wom^n  can  choos^,  and  (2)  in- 
,      tervention  strategies  and  methods  appropriate  ii^vorking  with  women  at  different  cfare^  development 
stages.  It  would  be  emphasized  that  career  developmentls^fined  here  as  the  lifelongproc 
developing  and  implementing  a  self-concept  and  tha^  it  includes  a  sequence  of  positions  a  person 
holds  in  a  lifetime.  Hence,  for  women  the  positionsof  student,  wife,  mother,  worker,  volun^feer^re 
V  all  part  of  her  career  (occupation  is  only  one  part  of  career). 

There  is  much  agreement  in  the  career  development  and  c^/ij^Pi^dancie  literature  that  the  coun- 

•       ^lor  m  a  one-to-one  counseling  situation  cannot  be  the  bnljj^  delivery  system  and  that  efforts  to  pro- 

^>;^o^.areer  develoaiKfent  of  women  must  be  eobrdinate^,  ^fforts^^through  counseling,  curriculum, 

«  and  immunity.  Although  most  of  1^  career  developra^t  studies  have  been  done  on  males,  there' 

is  an  increasing  \pdy  of  liierature  which  deals  with  the  career  patterns  and  development  of  girls  and 

^  women.over  the  life  span.  Currently,  there  is  a  burgeoning  pf  interest  in,  and  concern  about,  the 

mature  re-entry  woman  who  is  at  a  stagfe  where  she,  f^ic^es  Some  major  decisions  in  wanting  to  do  some- 

thing  different  wit;h  the  second  half  of  her  life.  For  li^er  the  problems  may  be  major  ones  of  remedia- 
.   .      "  '  '  *  [•■.-■■ 

tion,  both  through  counseling  and  curricular  outreach  programs;  with  her  elementary  and  adolescent 

i      ■  &  '      ■      -  '    .  ■ 

•   .  •  ■         '  ■  ('-■■■  -  ' 
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counterpart,  thrfp.roblems  are  more  preventive  and  long-range  in  nature  and  may  be  better  tackled 
through  curriculum,  especially  through  career  developmeiib^nd  career  education  programs  in  which 
counselors  have  a  major  role.  _ 


Program  Description  % 

Objectives  of  this  project  were  as  follows:  *  ^ 
1.     To  create  a  series  of  color  videotapes  and  films  to  be  used  to  improve  instruction  in 
courses,  i^minars,* and  workshops  whichjocus  on  the  career  development  and  coun- 
seling of  women. 


2.  To  relate  these  tapes  to  career  devel^pnJent  patterns  of  women  from  a  variety  of 
socioeconomic  levelsTaspiratibnal  levels,  and  life  styles  and  stages. 

3.  To  create' tapes/films  which  deal  with  a  variety  of  intervenjt^n^ strategies  an^^iethods  - 
for  dealing  with  developmental  concerns  at  different  life  stages,  both  through  coun- 
seling and  curriculum. 

4.  To  ffeld  tist  the  tapes  with  several  user  groi^isfprimarily  preservice  and  in-service 
educators  and  others  in  tKe  helping  prcifessions,  both  on  and  off  campus. 

5.  To  assess^  the  effectiveness  of  the  tapes  in  achieving  the  desired  outcomes. 

6.  To  revise  and,  if  d^mohstrablyeffective/ to  disseminate  to  local  systems  for^work- 
shops  and  to  other  universities  and  colleges  offering  courses  on  the  career  develop- 
ment and  counseling  of  women.  * 


The  production  Format  was  in  the  form  of  a  plan  conceptualized  by  Professor  Hansen  with  the 
technical  assistance  of  graduate  students  Patti  Newman,  Phyllis  Kragseth,  and  by*p\acticing  and  pros- 
pective  counselors  in  the  Twin  City  Area.  Participants  in  the  project  We^  vokint'eers  from  the  com- 
munity.^ Members  of  the  project  team  were  involved  as  counselors  and/or^subjects  on  the  tapes.  The 
sessidns  depicted  were  realistic  and  not  role-played--in  other  words,  real  counselors  and  clients  with 
^re^^  problems,  real  teachers  and  students. 
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 As-wiis  expected,  the  videotapes  and  films  are  reaching  a  large  variety  of  users.on  bam^us  and 

off.  Among  the  users  are  undergraduates  and  graduates  in  counselot;  and  teacher  pleparation  arid 
women's  studies,  state/  workshops  on  eliminating  sex  bias  in  V^ucatiori,  and  junior  and  sertibr  high 
schools.  .     .    '     1  .  ' 


If  video  cassettes  become  as  common  as  is  predicted  by  futurisjts,  these  tapes  might  even  have 
a  larger  lay  market  than  is  presently  planned  for.  The.dj:alog  bet>Veeri\^Ofnen^^^^  women  and 

men,  and  between  women  and  the  persons  in  the  helpirjg  services  about  charigii||g  roles  of  both  sexes 
in  work  and  familyls  one  of  vital  human  interest,  as  it  affects  h u m an ^developm erit  and  not  just  that 
of  women.    .  ,  ' 


/  ■, 

/ 
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Product  Descriptions  ,      .  /  ^ 

 : — ■  '  *   .     *  ■■■■.•/■' 

Cassette  1 :    Life  Career  Patterns  of  Women  / 

 '   —  ■  /- 

Intended  to  introduce  viewers  to  the  problem,  this  tape  presents  a  glimpse  of  seven  womei/in 
different  life  patterns  who  talk  openly  and  often  poignantly  about  who  they  are,  how  they  see  them- 
selves, roadblocks  they  have  experienced,  significant  influences,  risks  they  have  taken,  and  what  they 
would  do  differently.  This  cassette  can  be  especially  useful  in  consciousness-raising  and  in  promoting 
acceptance  of  diverse  life  styles. 


Cassette  2:    Male  Perspectives  on  Women's  Changing  Rotes 

This  cassette  atrtdnipts  to  create  an  awareness  of  the  effects  of  women's  changing  career  patterns 

on  significant  others  in  their  lives.  It  presents  some  male  viewpoints  about  6he  impact  on  female 

■-■«?  -  ■  ,  « 

career  goals  and  decisions  oji^their  own  roles  and  goals.  The  implicafion  is  that  counselor^have  to 

consider  the  total  life  space  of  a  person  and  the  interrelationships  of  career  decisions. 


Six  men  (all  admittedly  limited  sample)  with  some  diversity  in  ethnic  and  occupational  hack- 
grounds  and  life  styles  talk  about  the  significant  women  in  their  Vf^  and  reflect  on  the  meaning  of 
work,  their  own  attitudes  toward lioiisework  and  home  management,  childrearing,  their  own  role 
expectatfons,  and  economic  questions. 
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Cassette  3:   New  Direction^:   Senior  High 


The  third  tape  looks  at  career  development  of  women  from  a  counseling  perspective.  Brief  seg- 
ments  of  two  high  school  counseling  iaterviews  are  presented,  one  of  a  senior  and  her  counselor  in 
an  urban  school,  and  the  other  a  senior  and  her  counselor  in  a  suburban  high  school  Although  the 
senior  year  is  a  little  late  to  begin  the  career  planning  process,  the  segments  are  intended  to  illustrate 
how  these  adolescents  view  themselves  and  their  fiftures.  c 


Cassette  4:    New  Directions:   Junior  High 

A  junior  high  class  in  ''Women  in  the  *70  s"  provides  the  authentic  context  for  the  fourth  cas- 
sette of  the  series.  Five  lively  and  refreshingly  open  junior  high  girls  discuss  with  their  counselor 
(whose  team  teaches  the  class)  how  they  see  themselves,  marriage  and  family,  their  role  models  and 
their  opportunities.  The  second  part  of  the  tape  consists  of  discussion  by  varioljs  school  personh'Ct ' 
and  sugge<9ts  ways  in  which  counselors,  teachers,  and  community  can  act  to  keep  options  open  for 
girls  and  w;omen.   .  ^ 

The  cassettes  are  available  for  rental  or  purchase  through:  _  ',  ; 

Mr.  Don  Cain 

-A  . 

Audio-Visual  Library  Services  .  ^ 

3300  University  Avenue  SE  ^  / 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota  55414 

(612)  373-3842    \J  r  ■ 


-If  4 


HV  (/((/)/' /s.suc'.s  r//at  cnmc  t^f.)  ( Cmi^  toeAe  caAC'i^((fi'f/  pX'anned  and  of^f- 

'  .      *        ■     /  ^.  ^  ' 

{/cur  ('^/^c  ifY'ri/  avrc  rv.  be  ^Umd,  ivhat  pe/i.4o*i  toott^r/  yosirCOht>h  to  play  ^uA 
.ui(://cv  odic^i  qnvt^  tiom  tluLt  ivuuld  create  •.(X'''nQ:faxc^d  iainx^ 

r/iC  dc  friar  ^(  Cm,,  anc/  c:('n5(r/c^rabl>/''m(;>^c  .spcni tancoui .     In  oikh  pfanarnfl  i^oY  f/ic 

■ItVS'c  (■ca'*n/(N7  a  rj;u>=rft  (/cuT  (»/•  r/zc  sp:nTC'y:>  (^/i  cAccUtm]  f/zc^^c  {^ihht  , 


dL't' (L}li  tcd  in  iuxch  f^ii'mbig       w  could  ^c.G  toomen  ^tude^.U  involvi>.d  (yi 
ttic  phvduc.tiuu  aspect  of^  f^dmwahiug,    OuA  vnoducdA ,  ivho  pA  odu  cad  piAac,  o'{{ 
(hr  f^Umt>,  ms  .a  youiu]  ivimayu-    Stiv  mnUdkikc  tu  liavc  completed  the  f^oantli, 
but  KiiUit  ini  i'cavc  af^  ab'yo\icv  tcf  /rave  hcA  f^iAAt  ckiN,     Hi.'n  6ta/^|^  included 
tiV'mcjj  vriu/c'H.r^  ivlio  a'("r/cc(/  Ui  ff/c  contAoi'  'lOom, ,  bcliind  tlic^  cameAa.s ,  ^id  ui 
otiivji  join,  utcli  a-^  C(i]lirinc],  icnrld  •and  pu;pCAtu^5.    AlH  of^  tlia.  {)Cml[(!-t>  i>vvmcd 
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tv  be  wf  (  '*?c^cciuer/,  ui  a  spiu  t  of^  ,fAic'  coopentition  by  tlw  mah'  ^tudc^i  'tt^ . 

\lime\^  liaw  cents  {.b/vlitltj  3t6k(^'d  /^rM.  f^otZviAJ-up^  in^omcLtio^i  on  tln^  tivQ^ 

it  f/cwfnarfc /-('(.'nai'  nU'C'O/  cancan ,  and  lie  t^lyigla  aduptivV:  pcumnt.  Ay  f/ic.  ({U'rrNi 
rfitr'  |jav(( c (pau/\s^  (u  andci  to  have  ac.cu.n.(ite  (nf^omatlo^i'  f^oK  viamA.^. 

C^itiam  cnoSi!  'iCL]anfl.(i\g  ^  tkc  lack       a  tAadltAcmal!  hoiUiCtaif^a  no(c  nv- 
p'lC  wai  ted  in  tltc.  fiH!m  Li  p'  GanX'c\  Pattcnyi^  of^  Women,    Tlic  /tc.af  |>*LoW.er/u;ai 
ctn  d(  {);)(ciirtij  i^j  tucatiyu]  a  mmayi  (ute^e-i fed  in  nJon.kiHQ  laith  u4.     [We  did  ^ 
liavc  a' voUiuituc'i  tvif^c  in  tlic  f^iUm,)    Wcmwn ci^'  wtll  a/6  men,  in  tAadit.ional 

iivuv  fo.s  loi^inq  tc  vcdUmteen,     It         ci^'6o  di(){)(cutt  to  iyivah'c  a  tnafe 

♦    /<.:•'•  • 

^\oW  0  [\ten^,  tlie  f^ihrnnc]  'Schedule  coyif^ti.ct.ed  m  tli-ttie  iA.  n.e,g(i^an  toonk 

■it 

sciieiiitl'r .    Otliv'is  siwpi'u  i/m/'iicT  imnt       be  {^iHmed  (\on  va-iiou^  nea^un^, 

^  ,  oAwt  tic  necva/uU     tic  fm^ject... 

y         ?e\\\ap\^  die  biggest  neiWi^d  a6  a  Ae-Sult  uf^  f^ilming  a»ai  in  ge.tting  to  knoto 
(lie  jKU'pHe , .  e  t^pecial'hj  ^le  jjcmng  pevpHe  in  tln\  f^lUm^,    See  ing  thi'  entku^ycl^m 
leitli  tii^tc//  tlieif  leaclied  back  into  tUein  ci!a^6Auom6  to\i}(^tivate  mon.e  pecA  ^' 
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cuimytiC\tuttj\'  (^iurting  tliQ.iA  gn.ourt:li  and  exuberance  iy\  oveAcoming  intQAp(>A.6oncit 
AtlaX.UnulUp  pAoblanvb,  and  A-Q^ponding  to  tk(>.(A  Ivigk  lyitQ/ia^t       l^aAyl^ng  tliQ. 
ba^ic  aoUi^^^ cling  ^kM6  liQlpad  mak^ -  the  yodng  p(i,opl(i  mo/LC  au)aAt  of^  op-tLoM 
in  ti|^c-.        _     ■        •  •  .  ■ 

If  avu  iomc'f/um]  ventj  .spec{'a('  to  lu^oA  6tudtnU  be  vi'Mj  cK.iticaZ  of^  the 
biasvd  ccmiMyruA  tvliu  ckanmt'S  ^emal^c  UudeyiU  iyitc)  the  tAadltional  /{ieUd^ 
tracking,  nant^ing-  and  ainilinc  job^>  .  ■ .  .  to  kaoA  one  giA^l^^aij,  "I/^  someone 

lOvuHd  anlij  ju^t^t  pi<ioun.dgQ  w^-'-juAi  encounagd  me.  to  do  i<;//a.t  I  Mta^tlij  voayit  to 

*'    .  ✓  ^    '    .        .        .  , 

r/o/"' ( (^o^eyt.Y(y  nfitead  o/^  ^ec^ieXaArail  loo/rfc),  and  to  tuctne>6;6  t/ie  p(ie>r.  g/ibup 
/leCp^anr/  enc'oaixtc]e  licA.     {Slid:  U  now  en/Lo('^e.d*  ui  f^oAUtAtj  at  the  un^ivoMAlttj  • 
(M ite^^^^  o,-^  iec^'re tarcat  .5choo£.  )  '  •       ■  - 

■   The  hnpact/of)  t/;.e  f^mmh'  on  tcacJn'n.-couyi6viaA^paAtn(!nAhAp  to  teach  de- 
■as  ion  making,  g<jai\         ing ,  ayid  (li  f^c  pfann-tng  toa6  anpre,6  6  (ue '  to  -we Cocmief- 
(;fi  'are  darcjuj       t]et  out  vf^  thciA  clibicUcs  and  into  'tliv  c^da^'SAoom^  and  te^c//- 
ave  ,da>r  (nq  ^o  open  thciA  doo^6  to  toe f come  the  coMn6e^or.6  cnutted  b^y  the 
' 'stm(i!nts_.  .  Tlu>  tcaclwi/cvun^i'Ion  advance  i't>'  a  mostunatnial^  a^liayica.  OnUti 
()ood.  can -come- o/j  rf".     T/ie  /i(('m.6  \x%ov,cd  that  jb 
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Junior  Ac* 


Junior  Achievement  is  an  internaticmal  organizaVnon  designed  to  give  practical  business  ^nd 
economic  education  to  teen-agers  while  they  are  still  in  high  school.  J. A/ affords  its  members  the 
opportunity  to  create,  operate  and  then  liquidate  a  simulated  corporation.  These  Junior  Achievement 
companies  operate  in  the  same  mode  ia  large.Jausiriesfe  does,  but  on  a  miniature  scale:    they  selLstock 
to  raise  capital,  purchase  raw  materials,  pay  wages,  salaries  and  cori^missions,  manufacture  a  product 
(or  render  a  service),  then  sell  it. 

f  ■ 

I 

g  * 

Each  Junior  Achievement  area  has  a  Board  of  Directors  made  up  of  business,  civic  and  other 
community  leaders  who  set  policies  and  procedures  for  their  area  in  accordance  with  national  stand- 
ards. ' 

Each  J.  A.  area  lyis  a  budget  which  includes  expenditures  for  program  forms  and  materials,     >  * 
salary  for  staff,  awards,  promotional  literature,  machinery,  equipment,  furniture,  utilities,  center 
maintenance,  supplies,  postage  and  other  expenses.  There  is  no  membership  fee  or  tuiiion  cost  to 
any  student  in  Juni,or  Achievement  since  local  businesses  and  ihdustties  underwrite  the  J,  A.  budget 
through  their  financial  contributions.  The  only  cost  to  Achievers  for  m^mbbr^hip  in  J. A,  is  their 
personal  time  and  the  purchase  of  one  share  of  stock  to  entitle  them  to  sit  on  the  Board  of  theirXA. 
company. 


While  the  regular  Junior  Achievement^program  is  targeted  at  high  school  students,  a  new  program! 
Project  Business,  was  created  for  junior  high  school  audiences.  V 

Project  Bu.siness,  developed  by  Junior  Achievement,  is  a  program  ''makes  economics  fun 

for  a  thirteen-year  old.''  Designed  for  eighth  and  ninth  grade  students,  the  program  supplements 
existing  social  studies,  economics  or  math  classes.  For  one  class  period  each  week,  a  business 
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executive  from  a  particu\ar  company  works  closely  with  a  teacher.  There  are  seven  available  Business 
topics  from  which  the  students  may  choose  the  most  interesting  to  them.  These,topics  include! 
The  Nature  of  Economics,  The  American  Economy  and  its  Problems,  Money  and  Bai\king,  The  U  S, 
Market  System,  Financial  Statements,  Choosing  a  Career,  and  Consumerism.  Each  topic  takes  an 
average  of  three  class  periods  to  complete. 

Three  units  comprise  each  Business  Topic:   dialogue,  action,  and  career  exploration.  The  dia- 
logue unit  involves  a  class  discussion,  led  by  the  business  consultant,  to  impart  the  basic  knowledge  ^ 
on  which  the  topic  will  be  constructed   The  action  unit  usually  includes  field  trips  to  different  types 
of  businesses  16  show  students  Ihe^diversification  of  American  industry;  in  the  case  of  the  Business 
Topic  **Choosing  a  Career,^  however,  this  unit  is  spent  in  role  playing,  as  students  act  out  employ- 
ment  interviews  and  fill  out  employment  application  forms  in  their  chosen  fields.  Following  each 
field  trip»  a  discussion  is  held  in  which  the  business  consultant  and  students  identify  the  types  of 
careers  available  at  the  bu^jKiess  or  industry  just  visited  and  the  type  of  education  necessary  to  qualify 
for  those  positions.  This  discussion  comprises  the  career  exploration  unit. 

Job  Education  Programs  are  another  outgrowth  of  Junior  Achievement.  During  the  summer 
of  19.74»  twenty  seven  J.A.  arejts  operated  Job  Education  programs  involving  1,678  Achievers  in 
seventy-five  Job  Educatigh  companies.  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  for  exarftple,  two  closed-down  service 
stations  reopened  as  J.  A.  Job  Education  Centers,  providing  part-time  jobs  through  two  companies 
for  40  inner-city  high  school  students  who  t)rdinarily  would  have  been  unable  to  find  summer 
employment. 

The  Columbus  Job  Education  Program  was  established  through  the  joint  efforts  of  the  N^ftional 
Alliance  of  Businessmen,  who  did  the  student  recruiting,  and  Junior  Achievement.  It  was  sponsored 
by  the  Columbus  Aircraft  Division  of  Rockwell  International. 

/    ■  ■  " 

Unlike  the  regular  J.  A.  program.  Job  Education  participants  do  not  choose  the  product  they 
manufacture  or  sell  to  the  public.  Instead,  their  sponsoring  firm  subcontracts  work  for  them  to  do 
in  their  Job  Education  center  and  donates  a  sum  of  money  to  the  program  out  of  which  the  students 
pay  themselves  wages  and  salaries  and  take  care  of  expenses.  The  two  Job  Education' companies  in  * 

•  ■     ■  ■    ■  •)  . 

c  •  -  . 
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Columbus,  "Rockwell  H"  and  "J.A.  Painters  for  Rockwell,"  were  assigned  tasks  to  repaint  waste 
containers,  clean  pedestal  .fans,  and  repair  venetian>linds  for  Rockwell.  Workers' earned  the  mini- 
m,um  wage,  elected  their  own  officers,  made  their  company  rules,  and  enjoyed  other  benefits,  besides. 

Of  the  15  hours  a  week  they  met,  10  were  for  actual  production  and  the  remaining  five  were 
spent  in  business  lectures  and  discussion  greups  on  topics  ranging^m  how  to  handle  a  job  interview 
.  to  how  a  business  operates.  ■      '  ^ 

At  the  end  of  the  program,  the  members  of  both  Job  Education  companies  were  invited  to  a 
tour  and  lunchebn  at  the  Columbus  Aircraft  Division 

The  regular  Junior  Achievement  programs  and  the  newly  developed  Proj^^t  Business  arid  Job  " 
EducatiofiJ^ogram  which  provide  actual  experience  in  the  many  aspects  of  America's  business  sys- 
.  tern  arej^reparing  young  people  to  enter  the  business  world. 

Inquiries  regarding  Junior  Achievement  should  be  addressed  to:       "  •  x 

Julia  Hubbard 

Director  of  Research  &  Development 
550  Summer  Street 

Stamford,  Connecticut  06901  - 
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Jimio'i.  Achiavemcut  matj  have  f^o.n.Q^t^kadom.d  maynj       tiw  (^ea.fu/i.e4  "ca^cctf- 
ami  vrcat.ionai'  vducatAun.     To  6vn)(i,  .(t  ma//  iecm;  qaaiyit  and  vtut       daU.'.  StUl^^ 
it  t'(^,^cti  a  CitL'nai'  cxpg ^ (o/cc^  -07  ncal  m\k  a6  6tudQMt6  ilca^in  to  opMa.ta  a.. 
fauidjcii.    J. A.  n.i!mcUns  a  f^nva  tujK'  activity  maiyiZfj  (^on  ^ifj^cmoKa,  junion. 


.OH.  ^€je  €utd  impact... 
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J. A.  /kuivuc^,  *ieac//c'.4  too         tjuuyig  adutU.  '  A  10  pcAcmf  pene.t>^atcon  uf^ 
a  total!  Iiiqli  sdiooi:  stodvnt  papulation  f^oh  anij  gi\/cyi  city  ■ii>  jCoyi^idQnQd  ax- 
cqt'CcwC.    Tlic  ncaySayi'S  f^o-n  toiiit^  oy\  tlie  Jiwlon  AcAa^w/ncnt  pn.ogAam*6  -uzc  a-U' 
rav,v'(\/.  ■fc.'if,   r/ic  Wiimbvn  of^  adtitt  advlM^u   {tQam6  o(\  tiiAce  m(>mbQM^  qacIi] 
iolio  vol'ini  tccn  to  ivoni:  ioi  tli  {'acji  gatlntibig  of^  -  ttocyity  J\  wo^\^'  youyig6t(!A6  to 
fiOlm  a  compayiy  is  Himitcd  bij  thv  6iZQ  and  dc^g^ac  of^  -iywoiveiiKint  of^  mch  au'a'i 
fauidicsi  comnin\{.ty.    Sccorid;  tka.  f^uyid^  f^a-i  f^acilit'rj,  staf^f^^  6uppant,^  macjviyieny,   •  . 
coonsc  mataniats,  etc.  a\c  timite.d  to  dinx'ct  coyitA-lbutioyis  ({^iom  iMdi^^idaats 
and  tljc  fccaC  buMyivss  community.    Opi^nating  Junton  Ackicviimcnt:  volth  tJic^i! 
limitations  Iia6  been  likcni^'d  to  n.uynriyig  a  school  ^Sif6t.cm  mth'VotuyitC(:!A-  tQack- 

■  ■      ^  ■      .    ■  i  ' 

VAS,  no  f^oM'cas tabled  Income  afld  oyUtf  ttoa  pAo%C'yS6ional  6ta^  [tkc  pKi^jicipal 

and  tlic  di^acton.  o.(s  cioAKlcutum] .  •  *  *'        •  .  • 
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:  .  7ji.  ip^tc  f^j^,  a>i  TOf/bc  because  oj^  f /m^  ,  t^c  J.  A.  Qonaupt       a  /land^-aii 
reaiif-bw-c/an/c]  t'xpc'K'iMicc^       ccour/rm'c'  c^c/uca  tion  \\a.6  o^\Lm\\  ^thAoughout  tii.e  U.S. 
a\hi  mucli- n()  tliv  capj' faC  ( 5  f  ■  too-rf c/.     T/iaf  (jfr/  aica  i^^cm  J..Ay'>6  ,^(^r(iic/o]c)  oi  1919 

fi'cu  ((qe'-VS  ytcl'iti^u]  a  cumpayuf  bif  st^CCn/q  itocf.'-- (utj  that  capital!  fc  b/u/  _ 
'itu^:  vhi  {\'\ual\;S  ajkl  wi'c(  i^w^iliead^rxpcnt^v  t^'pioduc>nu]  ai/c/  6C.ff.(Mc]  a,  product 

.s/f(-C((' W(t*('(/c*j 6  a        (/('n(/,  aiic/  ,^(i/(7('f//  i'^iqmdatbig  tin.'  cempaH/y  aC('^^V(^/^(^  (•( 

(li'a*{  ^app^ioKuuatvi'it  200,000  American  i\  igii  ■  ^ci'iaof.  6tuc/ciit6  t^^ff  be  c/ouic]  afr 
'die  tl]  (iU]S^\n'cv t>tia*u{  J'l'  'ifu/  d  b^^5ou^i5,  ahd  tiiwugii  f/i-O  cxpc tc^'icc ,  f/ic//  lOii't 

T//t(f  "I'l  (/"  *rc'c]((l'd 'f  J.  A.  p^('5]/(am  Ci  ^jco/g  to  t>taij  a'txuM\d.M  i^^hiHi!  ('('litji' 
//  tiv*jf;6  a)f(/  ( r  (i  a  Slice  c  i^^f^ull ,  p^cnuMi  rcac/ioifr  fnc'r/icc/.     7f'6  att^o^  tliv  {^i'on 
:{iMi\ida(  icM  (.';v  i^''"^'  iicU'  aiici  cxcrrnnj  J.  A,  p-iog^iaw^y  f^o*t  jiuiiu^  iiigh  6  fn.c/cn  T.s , 
ddadyawtagvd  *y(Aidcnts ,  coHcgc  studv^its,  aduXti,  or  bn^nics^  a^id  t^ucri  |^(^\      '  . 
vha/cMi  f  5         n/ft'/d'i in  panticipatlwg  in  J, A.    77k'.sc^  ucti)  pnognam6  ana  afC 
CM  vVi*(('C(ii  5  fatit' V  c*/^  (>ip('o;)CMita.t( (Uf  b//  f^'caP  J(u/(o/(  Ao/t (\n^(^.mcnf  aA'cai  a^/canu'T 
//ic  rcduf If/.  ...  •    .  • 

» 

A('r  (If  arc,  ]ii\\ivn  Achievement  i^ma  ■  contimic.  to  do  njliat  it  lias  ^b{>jmaiH! 
a(o\h\,'  .\o'u]iuga  to/i^'  between  -the  edncato/ii>  and  bayinesh  peopde  tu  teach 
vuxlnd'f  /i v.|(i' ic/ifu^f  !itiident'S  koi<}  to  f^unctian  loithin  tni^^'iee  entenpni:>e  sintem. 
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Mounlain-IMiiinji 

A  Pi^gram  in  Family-based 

Career  Edu€*atibn 


Overview       ^  •  ■  ■ 

Mountain-Plains  was  lormcd  to  administer  a  U.S.  Office  of  Education  ^rant,  later^issumed  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Education,  to  develop,  bperate  and  evaluate  Career  Educiltion  Model  IV,  a 

■••    ■  .    ^  ■ 

residential  career  education  pro|i;ram  for  rural  disadvantaged  families.  % 

/      ..  •     ^        .        ,       .      ■ '  • 

in  a  broad  sense,  Mountain-Plains  was  formed  with  i^oals  in  lour  major  Iireas:  {{•)  Dvsxgfi:  to 
desijin  and  im4)binient  an  educational  model;  (2)  Research:  to  research  and  evaluate  the  effects  of  - 
the  mcvlel;  (3)  Products:  to  pr()vide  guides,  methods  and  proc^urcs,  research  reports,  cost  anal- 
yses, and  curriculum  with  potential  application  in  other  educational  settings;  and  (4)  People:  to 
provide  cjireer  education  for  a  significant  number  of  rural  disadvantaged  families. 


Prb  g  r  a  n  *  I )  esr  rip  i  i  o  n  ,  -  ^ 

Mountain-Phtins  is  a  regi()nal  program,  servi^ig  residents  of  the  rural  north-central  states  of  Idaho, 
Mpjatanji.  Nebraska,  North  Dakota,  ^outh  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  Residential  in  nat\ire,  the  program 
relocates  student  families,  recruited  from  eiich  of  the  six  states,  to*tts  modern  housing  ^cilities  at 
(  Jla.'jgow  Air  Torce  Base.  The  program  serves,  at  any  one  time,  approxmiatefy  200  student  fumilies 
aver/iging  lour  members  each.  Faniilies  of  fwo  or  more  members  with  at  least  oii^dult  afe  eligible 
for  (he  program  and       selected  according  to  inclusive  criteria.  Jhc  program's  educational  focus 
encompasses  the  entire  family   not  just  the  head  of  hou.<chold.  Indeed, .the  basi(?^remise  underlying 


Hie  operation  is  that  family  oriented  career  education,, offered  in  a  residen      seating  and  irliph^iiented  ^ 
tlvrougli  a  <H>niprelionsive  I'amily-humah  development  approach, ^represents<in  effective  method  of 
irrfproving  the  ehiployability,  standard  of  living,  and  life  satisfactix)n  of  a  rural  disadvantaged  ^iopulation. 


*  *  Adapted  from  a  comprehensive  paper  by  ^Vhomiis  R.  Flores,  RowanW,.  Conrad,  and  Michael 
C.  Fenenbock,  Mountain  I'lains  Education  and  Economic  Program,  (ihusgow,  Montana. 
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.■  ■  •./■ 

Families  enter  the  progranr  weekly  and  exit/when  their  pp:>€ram  is  ronipletedT-an  average  of 
eight  to  nine  months.  IVioun  tain-Plains  is  ableio  ac^^omplish  thfs  weekly  open  entry /open  exit  ap- 
proach to  education  through  being  entire}>viiidividualized.  Family  and  student  participation,  as  well 

• '  .  ■  ♦         ■  - 

as  eventual  program  completion,  occur^h  accord  with  an  individual  plan  for  each  student  based  upon 

their  t  u/rent  status,  cooperatively  assessed  needs,  and  personal/career  goals.  Student  pltens  are  wriUen 
to  recbgni/e  alreiidy  existing  skill  levels  as  noted  by  pretests.  The  curriculum  developed  by  Mountain- 
Plains  is  entirely  individual  lied,  providing  individual  diagnostic  and  pre&criptive  mechanisms  for 
determining  required  levels  and  sequences  of  instruction  and  then  allowing  students  to  progress  at 
their  own  best  speed.  "  ; 

Program  completion  is  defined  by  Mountain-Plains  asJi^alidation  in  all  prescribed  program  areas 
bv:,  the  adult  member  or  members  of  the  fanjily  unit,  including  the  requirement  for  validation  in  arf 
occupati^iia!  skill  for  the  head  of  household.'  Validation  is  based  on  the  achievement  of  competency 
on  performance  objectives'us  determined  ^y  post  tqsts.  •  ^ 

formal  pri)gram  and  spouses  (either  nyale^r  female)  must  participate  at  least  30  hours  per  week  un- 
til such^timQ  a!»  the  minimum  pre.scrilfcd  program  for  both  adults~the  Family  COre  Curriculum-  i.s 
completed,  jive  spouse  may  then  eleoL  ah'  occupational  preparation  area  but  is  not  required  to  do  so. 
In  .idflitjon^  both  adults  must  validate'cdunseiing,  which  may  require  anywhere  from  a  single  evalua- 
tion  session  to  the  entire  time  a  stiMent'  spends  in  the  program.  'i 

The  Occupational  Preparation  Prpgiram  stresses  the  mastery  of  identified  es.sent'ial  competencies 
tor  entry  level  positiorfs-in  selected  career  afeas.  Currently  available  careericlusters  include  Building 
Trades  and  Services;  Automotive  and  Small  Engines;  Tourism  and  Marketing;  and  Office  Education. 
There  are  approximately  50  individual  c*areers  within  these  clusters  for,  which  occupational  prepara- 
tion is  available. 

.  -  jr 

In  addition  to  occupational  preparation,  Mountain-Plains^provides  a  variety  of  comprehensive' 
support  programs  and  services,  including  counseling,  child  care,  medical  care,  financial  support,  and 
pla^^^eiit.  .    ^  ■ 

98  '         ^  f 


/  •"■ 


Due  to  the  unique  nature  uf  the  program  and^its  target  population,  very  littfe  useable  curricu- 

qtlum  was  found  to  be  available  for  purchase.  pOh&equ^ntly,  Mountain-PIiiins  staff  undertook  the 

•  ^  «r'*     ■  "  ■•  '  -■  //■  / 

deve>opm0nt  of  itJ»  own  cTurriGujltRi,  with  the  overall  goal  to  create  a  lei/rnjer-centereC^nvironment 

/  -  ^     .  .     ,•■ "  ■  ■  .  ■  J  .   ■         ^     ■  ' 

which  w6iild  allow  the  instructor  to  serve  as  one  resource  within  that>ryvironment.  The  student  has 

/•      .  \         ^  ' 

become  largel^Nhis/her  own  curriculum  manager  witlj  the  instructor  daily  monitoring  and  facilitating 


student  progress  while  a  central  office,  utilizing  computer  assiJtancc/,  monitors  student  progress  at  a 
less  detailed  level  and  coordinates. his/her  entire  schedule. 


iLvaluation 


Reporiso!  Mountain-Plains  research  findings  indicate  the  /nature  and  scope  of  effect^  to  dale.   " . 
i^rhere  is  strifig  evidence  that  Mountaj^-Plains  is  cost  beneficii^,  significantly  increases  employability, 
enhances  pers^^nal  development,  increases  job  satisfaction,  and  enables  those  who  were  previously 
problem  emph\yees  to  mcjtsure  above  average  in  their  contri/)Utions  to  employment  situations.  " 

\ 


Program  ^tlidies  indicate  that  Mountain-Plains  students  do  make  strong  gains  in  such  core  per- 
.sonal  dimension.^  as^f-he  acceptance  of  seLf^^nd  others;  relying  more  upon  their  own  judgment;  focus^ 
ing  more  on  the  task  at  hand,  and  increasing  their  ability /to  enjoy  genuine  interpersonal  relationships.' 


Additionally,  Mojuntain-Plains  graduate/  rank  well  above/  the  all  worker  norms  on  work  satisfaction 
its  mea.sured  hy  lUaJjoh  Descriptive  In^tex^  and  on  all  cumeijsions  of  satisfactoriness  as  rated  ^y  em- 
plovers  on  the  Minnesota  SatisfacUy/iness  Scales/^  (By  Fall,  1976,  the  full  body  pf  compreliensive 
research  evidence  and  conclusions  will  be  on  file  witli^/the  National  Institute  of  P]ducation.)  ■ 


y  Kowan  W.  ConrJtd,  and  Herbert  A..  Sch  wagei*,  Impact  of  Qroup  Counseling  on  Self  and  Other 
Accefftance  and  Persistence  with  Rural. Disadvanti^ged  Student  Families  (Glasgow:  ■•  Mountain'^PIains 
Press,  June,  1974).    '   \  '  ' 

^P.  C.  Smith  et  al.,  'liie  Measurement  of  Salisfaction  in  Work  and  Retirement  (Chicago:  Rand 
McN.illy  Co.,  1969),  Passi/n.  ,  ...  ^  . 

■HI  L.  Gibson  et  aj^,  "  Minnesota  Studies  in  VocationaKRehabilitalibn,"  Afanwa/  for  the  Minnesota 
Satisfactoriness  Scales  ^Minneapolis:    Industrial  Relations  Center,  University  of  Minnesota,  1970), 
Passim.  .  *  /  .  '  ^ 
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Mountain-Plains  is  contributing  mate'riids,;pro^ran(compcyients,  procedures,  and  educational 
approaches.to  existing  social  and  educational  organizations  while  acting^  a  necessary^  link  which 
allows  an  otl|i»erwise  by-passed  segment  ol  tRe  population  to  experience  greater  educational,  and 
subsequently  career  and  Iffe,  success  than  was  formerly  possible.  Mountain-Plains  may  prove  to  be 
an  ediicational^landmark  in ^hetlevelopment  and  delivery  of  indiridualixed,  coordinated  and  compre- 
hensive educational  sorvices-^pairticularly  to  the  nation's  adult  population.        ^  ' 


Inquiries  rje^arding  Mountain-Plains  should  be  addressed  to: 
Bruce  C,  Perryman,'lVesident/Executive  Director 
Mountain-Plains  Education  and  Economic  Development  Program,  Inc. 

Box  3078/  '-   ■  r  ■:  /  "  '     "   V  ' 

Glasgow,  Montana  59231  \ 
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.I'V  di'Ji  .'/i'm'T  d'lCii,  d'iC  Ci'iiS  ta^it((f  bv        i^(){)C'icd  ti'  t'lw  vducat iowai'  pubi'ic  and 
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( lie   lUlC'f^t  {(HI 

0^  tWiaf  a  '  ' 


V'ii'x\^(m^h^\yU^\M^'h{,  '//cWvA'-'*i , '         r/  {ncXudjf  m^nr  (iiaw,  just 

*  '  •  r  I 

*,  •  I'  / 

t'r^ .  i*'J'fi' Two-ic)  Mi'to:  *\  'If  ,s/i('nrf/  .ucCur/c  I'^^'ii-^^  thj  cixan  dv  f^iwituni 
i7{irru'(       attempt i}U]  .^j  ■ucu\ci;^p^^5/^,  p/i^iaH'r// p*r^  < h  f c *i.;T).i       iviuit  i  t 

,  tiM'i/h^-^-s  (j/im/(iart'"6- ff'  iMft'K'      *bc'  abCe^  ff  r/;.,  .U/Z/cn  t/u'i        cMx^hj  dec  ided, 
the  ^i''' itec  i  Siviis  icu'e       a  L\mdei!<\\e  Yv  Ni/  Hcxt  vfcp       vcv  tciunif]  auaJl'^bCc 
(i(Viy  *(  p•{('Ol'>^('^  (u  t'^if/t"(  f'c  det*"u/(ue-  ({^  tiie  t^e,  nuxte'i  iai' s  w%  p-xocesses 
H'{(T  /uu'c         desired  nebLiH^,    7/ic6  diff)icuJ!.t  ^tep,       r?rn/c  p'*^('pC'*^^f/, 
ri^'i »('  (■  1 1'  5  C4;^t'  •!  (f  th  <iu]  (lux  t  i^t'('(;('Cj/i . 
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-      '      •      ••  ■  '  /     • "  \ 

i/ot*(fof"  ifft-nfif  \iot'.1n'iiitcCte/ tr  develop-  tke  nQ.ck^sany  maTeA2af,6\^e^,  One 
rt'V//  pCcaiauf  i^c'iir('(/.s  «i^'u  f\/ov\^^tlie  t^in(\itaiy\-Piahi\^eKpi'n'ient^       p^(pj^Ka\}\  de-  \/ 
v.n't'c^.*mcMif"' (\s  r/iqr  i\tst'^iuyti^it>  crie'qmte  capabte  of^  ^^\^c('ap;(Wg  tK^UM  \(mt  ma- 
tc\Ui/!>,  p'u^ceSi^iSs ,  .e  to/ .  AU  tliaij  neqij:<%.c  (6  60me  ln-6e'tv.i.ce  -a^6<ySt\x^Ke 
th'(iun]li  siieli  (UH'HMtM  /ft  •£('(•  v/c.s/i ,  a\id  tile  pnavisioyi  o/J  c/KAdn.iat( cm/ U^uf 
.s/i-fi'nr//       f^c'unat  ii/i  :(Uid  appnuadi.    fliis  can  be  }*:^lavided  by  a^ihgl'd  peij^yn 

(>i  'Ned///  ca^es.     Mc/h  f/i  (n- f^fa  Mii  "/la'i  f^iKiud  -that  tke  ■  cib-H'  i  fif  to  devetvpl  mate  'i  iai! 

/  "  *   '  ■ 

/<■  ('o:  ac/e}'(\ib['e  exte^it  < u.  HcavC//  (^(f P  o^if^tictc'^i  ai^/  (^r/t/caf^MucC 

,^/r{  J.v     f/io  a/U'(  t//  icH')^i4       ((epeud  m()^c  /ipcMi  c.neativi  lu  aiid  InteHl' uleiwc^ 

i 

///c  s(af^f)/nembe*i  tlinw  npim  titer  pu^^e  S'Sii^w  of^  cuiC  o-^  hk^^/c  dec]iee^.  'Wi/  tuf- 
r/(f(t'iic7r  t*(t/'airft(c|('  r      ('a  ;\f^  deveU'pme\it  i^f]  maten  Uiiit^'  xatiie^'i  tiiayi  puMci\^e  i^ 


t'ln\\ithu^lasm  wtiicti  ^^taf^f^  fjcnc^ute  anci  tluu/i  ^ub^i^quziit  ^vli^  both 


X 


uSi'  chiil  (wp^uyc  loluit  tlurij.  liava' di/.vvtopacl.     Foa,  example,  ^\a^^nta.Ln-pJ^u^^. 

'  A  \        ■  •  ^  .  ^  . '  .    ^  ••■  /  ■- 

,    •    .\     '      "  ^  '            ■.  •    /  ■  ■ 

v(JmhY<i  api^nvacli.     lathj  iiitij  ^<aii  membeyi^  ha\w  ^'mitten^'  6iich  cunAlciUum 

\    ■                '  '     '  :  '   ^              ^  .  ^       •  / 

-tXriri  xl*ii!  hs  i\u}  it .  \ 

\     *  ;    •  ■ 

\\  ■ 
\  \ 

UY(P(utif  (CK  and  accunntabli  itij  aAi>  a.  ni^cQMOAij  pcuit       amj  pnognam  ddvi.^  i'- 
cpmt'i/f,  both       i^'*^^/  <A  f'^^'  c/cM;cfapmc*/r/  C.6  a<^!comp£^4/i urej  ttiQ  di^^iAed  l(.>6uits' 
t'ou/'  tr  i]iudiy{^uAth(!A      f^inami^ut.    SuchU'vcitacition  b^comQS  qiLttc  ^impfc"i(^  one 
.v'Crcuvs  t'iic  hppnoacli  noted  lieM!.,  " Af^tct'^  (^-in^t  dtoAHlnQ  axactty  what  U  to  be 
acCi^mpiH^hcdl  in  tcAms  uf^  ivltcLt  the  student  mU^.lmmi)  on  be  abte  to  dp,  it  (4 
ijHitr  i\\iLca\'  to-mbui^'d-in  a  metltod  o^  deXeAmining'df^  t/i(6  occaAA,    Such  evaH-  , 
flittu'w  tiun'  jx'  pos^ibte  in  diAect  pnoponti.on  to  t/ic  speci f^icvty  (Ucf/i  tolUch 
trir  (//.S(        l^'Aicvmey^cne  stated.         ev^ahiatJon  accuis,  the  material  and  .pnoc  ^ 
ci'duAcs  iititjzed,  whether  they  a^e  ccmmexcially  puAcha^ed  on.  diiveXojzed  by 
sUi{)f^,  m  y  %{!/  )))od  ( f^ied .       \  •  * 

1 1)'' the  ['ib(^ve  secfuence  is  ^f^cdhioed  In  pnog^am  devcfupment,  what  occu\^'is 
a  cifci\'  (»i^(!(u/o'ic,j  increased  ipecif^iaity       what  M  to  be  accomptUlied ,  i.n- 
c 'Leased      f^iniyneiit  of)  'maten  laLs  a6ed  in  tii.e^e  accompCl^^hments  and  inc^ea^^ed 
succesty  in  weasuning  nx'Sult'S.    tki.s  le,ad6  to  both  peA^onal  6atL6  fraction,  as 
""('('  as  an  abi^tity  to  de^s^nibe  logically  to  otheAJS  voh^at  is  occuAA^ing,  The 

(r  br' made  is  that  eveny  school  diA^tMt't  can  and  should  be  mon.e'  than  a 
et^iiSiimep  i^'keveii  an  inf^onmi^dVdn6umen  of,  educational  mateniats.     They  ^siuniC^d 
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•  ni4 fcad  be  i^rigiXqiuh  in  tnxic.' p/i.ogn.am  devQt'afM(in.t,  adofxtoir]  \Tiat(iAyiaZ6  only 
tlunj  Vc'CaTc  t(\^dcji  (hyd  outco^na^  oA  c/cucf  f  op-ing  matcKa^^  idic/ie  none/ can  fee 


iMHU-id.  .  Mfu*rf(UM-P(fa(H6  /la^s  ^/iowm  v^ffM^i  to  be  not  onf(/  poii-^b^c  bat  CKcitduq 

I   ...     ■  . .  ■    -     .    ■ .    "  -     '  ■  • : 

UviuL  p'loductlve .    An.// '(•/(  4ft(ct,  af^tx^n  deciding^hat '  it  imiti^  to  accprnp^: 
I  CiOi  (fx'  tAne  p^,('i)Wu^  (/c'uc('(7:)rrfen-t  lOrt/t  ba^icalftftfh!  lA  om  'r.e.^cui'i.ccM .  . 


.  \ 
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i^^^mp^Mnai  Expioration  Pi^ogram 

*  .\- .    .      ,        ■  ■  ■  ■   .     .  ■ 

Few  students  heVween  the  ages  of  12  and  14  are  pfepared  to  make  definite  commitments 

about  the  specific  career.s.,they  would  like  to  pursue  as  adults.  They,  areij  however,  open  to  ex- 

plore  and  experience  the  wide  range  of  available  careers.  The  Occupational  Exploration  Program^ 

a  schooL4yased*progrYim  4mder  development  at  The  Center  fot  Vocational  Education,  The  Ohio  State 

Uhivorsity,  is  a  practical,  student-centered  program  of  active  learning  to  help  middle  school  and 

junior  hif>h  school  students  try  out  iipd  , compare  occupations. 


1  ^ 


Program  Description  , 

'  -       .  ^    \^  ^'^  % 

'OEP  offers  stimulating,  student-centered  classroom  materials  and  activities  designed  to  provide 

"  '  ,  .         ,     .'    "'«  -  " 

or  help  generate  diverse  types  of  occupational  ihformatioi),  but  not  occupational  training  itself;  The 
pro-am  assists  teachers  in  involving  students  in  a  number  of  investigatory  activities  such  as  cfccupa* 
tional  sinuilations  and  educati(|jn£{4<^nries,  all  intended  to  help  broaden  bccu'patihnal  awareness  and 
to  respond  to  the  adolescent's  emerging  need  to  contemplate  possible  fUturesr  The  C)£P  dfevelopers 
expert  that  interested  rUissroom  teachers  will  use  the  program  materials  to  show  their  students  How  , 


subject-matter  skills  come  to  life  in  occupations. 

Si      "  -  ' 
f 


v 


reachors'  experience,  alomj  with  cl||^er  development  research;  inclicates  that  exploring  oCcupa- 

tioMs  can  be  a  very  helpful,  stimulating  process  for  adolescents,  particularly  in  a  responsive  classroom 

■  •  ■  ■ .  u  '  *  ■     .     ^  i  ' 

environment,  where  there  is  teacher-student  cooperation.  The  use  of  OEP  material^ should  influence 

tlie  exploratory  process  and  enable  the  teacher  to  assist  students  to:  .  • 

<i  ■  '  ,  \ 

Clarify  the  relationships  between  school  skills  and  the  work  people  do  in  occiipatic^ns. 
-   Gain  usefuJ  experience  and  information  about  wofk,. especially  about  responsibilities^  ^ 
relationships,  processes,  environments,  und  outcomes. 
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;    .   Expand  awareness  oP^the  variety  V>f  occu^^tioni^  they  might  decide  to  pursue  later. 
-  Gain  experience  i^^onsidering  their  likef;,  interest^,  and  skills  as  they  relate  to  many  - 
occupation*^.  -  . 

\  .  -   Identify  new  occ'upations  to  explore  and  new  ways  to  explore  them,  '  / 

—    :      -        .,v  ■  ■  ■  •  ■     ■      I-  ■ 

As  it  is  being  developed,  OfcP  will  impact  upon  students  by  intensifying  the  euiminating  stages  of 
career  awareness,  prior  to  thos^Jat'er  exploratory  activities  which  are  more  focused  on  serious  oc- 
GupationaU'Hbice.  OEP  will  enhance  the  individual  student's  capactiy  tq  explore  occupations  effec- 
tively,  and  hence  to  make  more  effective  occupational  decisions. 

/  ^'^  ^  .■  ■  " '     \    '        ■     .  ■      .'  ■ 

'  '    ^  ■  ■  •  ■  A     '   ;^  ' 

Pruituc  4  Desc  r  ip  ti  oli  ^ 

,  QlkV  materials  tnake  use  of  a  clustering' scheme  that  places  jobs  into  several  broad  occupational 
areas  ur  iciusters:   Trade  &  Finance,  Education,  Transportation,  etc.  Each  group  is  characterized  by 
a  lypical  ( omhination  of  jpbs  and  skills  and  by  the  contribution  these  endeavors  make  to  society. 
Interaction  among  these  occupational  groups  in  producing  societal  outcomes  is  stressed  in  the  de- 
velopm^(^^>f  0/'/P.' 
Exploration  packunes,  based  on  occupational  clusters,  provide  the  contexts,  arrangements  and 
materials  for  dynamic,  shr^erm  sitUiUional  encounters  with  jdf)  roles  and  relationships.  Students 
(\an  chouse  and  carry  ou^  simukitj^  jobs  representing  various  real  occupations  in  the  world  of  w(^rk. 
i  he  enterprises  Encountered  in  the  simulations  and  other  activifties  are  representative  of  the  given 
occupational  group.  Kvery  effort  is  made  to  preserve  job  authenticity  in  all  of  the  activities.  The 
.simulation  an  d  varied  complementary  activities  are  supported  by  teacher  materials  and  suggestions 
for  further  expl()r{iftion  on  the  pah  of  t\)e  students,  ' 

'    7  .       ■    .  ■   ■  ■  ■     ,  .     .     _  , 

At  ltT  a  hrjfef  introduction  to  exploring  occupations,  students  are  introduced  to  using  simula-^ 
tion  in  learniryg  about  jobs.  Students  may. then  choose  to  participate  in  one  of  several  activities  in 
Ihe  cluster  j/ackage  on  the  basis  of  a  sljbrt*,  highlyCiiotivational  introduction— which  may  be  an\UuS" 
tratcd  l)oc;(<let;Vi*  filmstrip;iii  slide  shoW,  or  a  game.  They  then  select  their  roles  and  carry-wrroie 
actlvitirtjC  often  producing  soipe  real  product  or  providing  some  real  service.  \ 


Throughout  the  simulation  and  other  activities,  students  have  frequent\opportunities  to  assess 
their  own  preferences  and  performance.  The  result  is  an  opportunity  to  better  organize  their  own 
knowledge  and  feelings  about  job  area'ahd  tfe  roles— all  in  a  manageable,  simplified  form,  within  the 
security  of  the  school. 


Evaluation  ^ 

Recent  experiences  wjth  Spring,  1975,  OEP  pilot-test  teachers  during  in-service  training  sessions 
indicate  that,  unlike  some  other  multi-media  instructional  delivery  system,  OEP  asks  neither  too  much 
nor  loo  little  of  the  classroom  teacher.  Instead  it  helps  professionalize  the  teaching  role  by  allowing 
for  adifptation  and  adoption  of  the  materials  by.  the  teacher  for  his  or  her  particular  classroom*  OEP 
enables  the  teacher  to  establish  the  relevance  of  subject  matter  within  a  context  of  occupational  ex- 
ploration  An  important  component  of  OEP  is  its  staff  development  package  whicii  ultimately  will 
starve  to  ?itrengthen  the  teacher  s  capacity  to  engage  students  in  occupational  exploration  even  be 
yond  the  parameters  of  the  program  itself. 

^  Highly  successful  prototype  testing  of  occupational  simulations  during  the  1973-74  school 


year  led  to  refinement  and  expansion  of  the  Ofc'P  descriptions  and  criteria  which 
further  development  and  testing  of  OtyP.  ^  -  ^     ■  ^ 


ave  guided  the 


Early  dissemination  of  information  about  OEP  as  a  curriculum  program  underdevelopment 
has  produced  a  significant  number  and  regular  flow  of  inquiries  about  the  program.  Many  local 
school  districts  now  are  requesting  to  b^considered  as  potential  field-test  .sites  qurin(gthe  next 
phases  of  0/^/-^  development. 


'*urtber  rerinemeni  i»s  underway  with  publication  of  m'aterials  projected  for  1976-77. 


For. more  informathm  about  0/?P,  contact: 
'  Norman  Singer 

The  Center  for  Vocationalj^ucation 
;  The  Ohio  State  University 
'    1900  Kenny  Itoad 
Columbus,  Ohio  43210 
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\\\  tin*  'icticaicli  au'cl  dei'vUujmcnt  of^  tlw  Occapcitiumi*  C KpHonatioh  Pn in]  xanr- 

li'cl  ^'bscntiad'u  it.s  a  p*({'btU'/n-ic'('vM*iii|  vndcavo'i,  //ca'cve'Y,   f/iaf'V-iio  -sliat  *u\h] 
b((  C'^  lint  t>(\icv  tlw  (mpoltcuicv  hik/  vahiv  of^  OCf^  I'  (C  n\  it^  u)ii(/(u'n't;ii , 

(icuti  ('/^  idmt  can  liaj^pcii  iOlieu  a  tvam  dvvvi'apcnti  ic^Ti  (M//'  fc  bulM  a  p*iOii%cun^ 
that  i»it\'fi  Linfiincd  )ft'i'(/i.  ,  ^      ,^    '  '      '  ' 


(iJiiiHv  nut  a  p^iHj'iam  f,u\  accujxitiuwal!  tnainaic],  OCP  devafopi^A^  hava  bet'yi  * 
i'i'*n/  i^inwc'incd  until  *ivai'ism  and  autiwntic  i  ttj  af^  oacupatumCid  inf^onmatiofV  na- 
p'li'Si'nd'ii  (II  ttic  }^i.iHi'iam  matc'i'iaf!  s  >    Vvf^iniiig  upanatiunai'  QKitehA.a'  (^vn  tQ^t- 
i)U]  tlic  piui]wm  content  f^on  and  aiithcnXlciXij  becamt  a  puzzta  panticu-  . 

^{.rtui  ((  {)(tnct{on  of)  OCP  h  to  promote  active  eKpi!onat<oy]^<ri- am*ic\ict^t^ . 

Uov'  anil  leiiij  m(<il\t  (he  pnecise  'lepi!  icat  ion  (^f^  neai'it(j  mi,  tlie  b  ImHat  ionb , 
e\avij^{\.\  matter  (n  -the  e  KpHo'iato'ui  expe'uences       eanfij  adol!eiice^ifpe('p(e't 
Whjt  !  (i:d  i'f^  lea£itit(c  detail!  about  i^cciipa'tioyi6  ane  a^e{\af!  and  nece-s^a'aj  i\o*i 
cm  s  (dc'uMi]  ( lic  ( c  n  ( d  t  {vcnc  s  }i  oi{  botii  the  adoi'e  !>-cent  anidition  and  (he 
'yta(e       f^iax  of^  SoaetiJ?    Hoio  can  occo}\'(t(o\iat  Inf^onnwition  ^epne-sented  tinouqh  ^ 
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■  -    ■  ^ 

.  ^K\Ao*iatoMj  activltiii^  be*  simptiliiM*  u\  undcA  to  dit  adui\'6c.vnt  ni'clf'S  and  y 
oafX((M  f  (.I'i  .ioitlwut.  diitohting  -t/ie  mthtntlQ  it(j       the  iit^ofimaXion  gi'eanad  ,  ' 

tlih.L'uCjli  till'  QKpXoncitoMj  QKp(.'A.i(in'ce?    A  -izal  ■pfi.abtzm! 


,  '7^  "        .  ■ 

'/i^'to  c//tnu)c'  oi  sdwvt'  vcciiAt ,  and^ioluj  it  occu/i6,  and  tdiCMi.    A  qoaf  01  pa'*if  liat> 
V  •  .  .. 

i\'i/rs.    y^/:,  cojicoi)\ita\iti!u,  tlid  vc^mj  cu(  tu^i.^^  w  tiva^  (n  tand^  to  appf i 
^i;  ({ctnii]  adci'c^Ci'y^'^  Tc'  i'vck  at  yccupa  t  <  cm  ti  on  canavns  cis  tlunngh  chi^o^inci  cue 

i'lM.'f  ((').'  fi-  t'\/'i'c      ( r/i;  i!"t'  picU-  c.aA(!\^n6  bc^fioia  thQAj  anc  nuadtj  to  do  w'^liQ  OEP 
p'u\icct  i>cts  its  Siqhts  (Ml  pHudiXciyig  a  pnoqn.am  that  lOoaUd  imtaad  hi'i!p  ddcjfci- 
,v'('r  mo'ic  Ci'mf^o'itabtiKvith  thcu// t!i^c]  itima^ti'ttj  tonta.t^vc  st)^^.tt^^  and 
'^^''•fabC'  f'/  CKpilonc  cuknqxitioyts  f^o^.  move  '(jj.f crri  < uc  wviAcnc  ii  c,^ 

I'x' .  f^ptt  f  ( rjfi  ^raii  be  and\ivliat  thajj  caft  mean  to  tlivm.    Anatlic'i  pnobhnn! 
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Ri'Mit'h/.uft)  /i('(U^.sr/?()(»r ^ .  cK'f,^^s .s/row/ii  and  -Mib/ec f'-fiia/rcv  te^id       be  o^gan- 
(.•e*/'  t'oicf/ie-f  ,bepame  a  /lai to-do -iyme.f/ioiq-abo/^r.    M(.t6f  a  caMicuf!um 

■ , /.ncij '{tun  ie(t/i  Nie  c/ia^racfev(-4f  (Ci  awd^  puApoic^  0/^  OEP  di  sp^acn  iome (*/u'ri()  eCie 
f/iaf'  fear /km  i  torpif  (c  df3  ♦C(  f //  kid^h  duAing  sahood  time?  On  <A  it  bi'6t--al!a6 , 
t"^  (t  jH'i  6  ( bCi'  — fo  c/vveiop  a^  pnvgm\fi::^.tliat  tQaclwns  veco^jn-tze  as  bvlng  -  ^ 

.\':M*.v  r.'*irtr-r!/  M  ^('^>(/^f  ?    W-('rr  fvnr/H'-^v^  b{\  «»/n'/fir)  fo  //se  cxpi'onathn]  pari:a(]c\ 

'  i  .  *  « 

\ 


(Vui  a  ]rii^cinadbi>  couf^iquncd  hi  MirJi  a  mti  that  aU^'^^^^y  (^^^'-  f^'^c/ic'i  tlw  vi^x^y 
'tiuntij  .tv  uic  t.f  ill  a  vo/l  (c  f//  o'^  i.'ua(yi'|    Hi-w  rmicii  clin/i.qc  can  bt-  C'.x|:n'cfc'c/^n'!('m 
fcac/i.t'-tJ  iclic  ^C(('('  tiii'  OLP  ((^  flit'i.'*  (^('aii'toomi  ;  rti  VMrru'iiti   Nirt.*  f/ici/ 'accC'pf  f  i'if 

■  rj.'f(\Mi  rfictf  f/ic  t'X).i('('"'«^''("i  ('if  cccui.-vih'i'tti  ihoutd  be  icmiV/u'W  cfmtU'c feci  tc;  fi'" 
.S!)b/i'c>r  i'i((f  f«."!_  f'ic'i/  ^'ac/i  f/i.c'.(  V,  i  tuc/ofcifi?  .  : 

I'll'  ('iifrlh'l'i'c]  crdT' rciu/c  ruuii  a'/i.(cl,  .vii  fcA  t-xcCtiiar-Cii/  bc/inutoi  ati.-  p'un' 
^"'bc  ((  iw  frtC  (Mirii((/i' -it!  (,'<•.:  (II  flu>  ccncvptnaHizatiow  ami  clcve'(v\jiH'nt  cn  QL',/-' 
,.Uiu/(,'C(,bfi'i/r(/  ici7k'  pCKii'icfPr ciaHii'imiCiWi,  bi/  f/ieu  I'C'ti/  ik-tfinc,  picuu/c  fir  ^ 
/.  KM/if  /;(Mf/  c4  (.vit/c/icCcyfcaC  ifiu/niti  to  i'xpi:oii:..  Vvw  genuaiXlH  and 

yi(i:if  (in-  btti^Ht^havv  a^:,cnH'  tlta(\  tbi:ij  can  imizi'  c/ic (Of  i ,  tnj  optAonir,  m-. 
./'((•ic,  c(ii(/  U'ij-V"-'^'  i«'m.Cf/  fc  maffei  a  (!.#.af  c/cai .     sW  t'iCH .  aiio-f./iM 

d.  vr(r].w.nta(  p'wblicm  ■iccVi's  tfi  'icarf:    HvM  can  the  OEP  matv-liati  pK^vidO  snfy 
^(r  a-nt,"  ccnif^u'itabh'  i  fxnc  fii  ic  aiirf  d<  ice  f  U'li  to  fcao/ic'iV  and  iCucfcwti  (if^.f  licii  r 
cvM/'ibcniut  f/if  i.'i(/o/(,<ii\ui(oc(t'  iRxcc  iit'ct'iiaii/ Jot  tcaC  fxj-'ecintc'oH?    Pei/iat'.s  • 
'  fi-ao/.'i-ii  n'rtc'/i  OK f  So •(' t;ia /,('•(  oCaiJioom  a((/i  ('(lei'*0£P  b^ccmjic  thctj  o,f{c"i  i|H'; 
•.M.<^('c,  i(U' ("abCo.  I/Wy  .111(1  ,/(_,n'cf(oni  fo  /u'(V  f'u'm  ptof/»re'  .ioo(./  'u'inUy.  ^Vvt,  ■ 
ti-  f^itnctivn  best,  pJP  muyt^  adaptabl'c  and  adoptabi'(; .    T/i(V|>lot)/miri  «iic]h( 
luscd  (Wi?n'  Ccdf/ic-ii  (Cic  iU(('('(iifl  fo  (iiuc'it.  iomc-  tlm  and  Ci^i^OAf  (n  o'tcfc'i  to 

■  ci,(</  iom('f/i(H<!  fo  the  pfiiHi'uvn'  itijU,  thcMibij  tado'iim^  it  (joi  bcif  iiAc  (u 
r;ii-c(  ).HXvf(C((aii;-  cCaii'ioom.     Pit'c  (ic,  f((i/if,  (UJut-P'ttH'/i  "f/f.'tdcfioMi"" /5ol  Nh' 

■  ny  0^  CiP  coia'(f  iioT  be  a  :,vtu,t(on.     1n  a  -iCH^t'  f/ic  cfi'c.(  i  (oli^  ^^iKi  (/c-mfCi  ii/! 
;u.(t'  a  /i'c-(c/u"i  uici  OtPw(r/i  inafcnfi  (i  w'laf  f/tc  fcar/iC'i  acMi  Co  t1u'  design  . 
Qi-r:    iiope/)Ut^ii  (Ja'  /('(xc'u'i  who  W(M'  ffo,;f/iar--a'/i<'  ((>(('('  adopt  OlX  and  adapt 


rro 


.log.  • 


■  r  -  .  .  .  ■  '      .  ■  ■   •  , 


...Ok  pnatieHU     cUveiopmeHt...  ; 

,  T/j  a  cU'W.<cu?um'pA.og/Lan?  ^4  mnXh  deue£op^ng  and  tAayiAponX^tng  to  local  -v- 
'School  dU-tA^ict^  bi!cau6i.\tke!^(L^6  a  mad  ^ori  \it,  because/ no tJiing^*lJ^ki\ ^Lt 'ha^ 
■  cvQA  been  developed,  then  the  .puzzler  encoantoAed  dfa^.tng^oncep^ai'xz^^ion 
^ayid  development  need  not  be  treated  cu  t^itctting  p^ohtem^.    In  .^act,  \c/e(!i£cng  \. 
'Wtli  problematic  iySMie^  cxeatxvelij,  J^mMn^^  e(^(;ect  de^-oied  ^ 

endb  mthoLit  netailo^iyig  ^society,  nfatj  be  lohat  cu^Ai-ciilam  design.  i<6  all  abodt.'-^ 


t 
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A  Learninff  Kit  v 

fn.ati  effort  io  decrease  the  sex  stereotyping  in  employment  which  has  led  to  the  present  pay 
and  st^itfils  differential  between  men  and  w(mien,  the  National  Institute  of  Education  issued  a  con- 
tract to  Abt  Associates  to  develop  self-administered  curriculum  materials  to  assist  in  eliminating  . 
^ex  >s(ereoty  ping  f  rem  CareeV  guidance  activities.  The  Learning  Kit  has  been  developed' for  use*by 
r  cotinsefors,  counselor  educators,  career  educators,  teachers,  school  acjministrators,  and  librarians. 
Although  the  niateriais  are  ptimarily  designed  for  use  by  professionals  in  secondary  and  post- 
sejrondary  educiijjigijal  settings,  the  curriculum  contains  materials  which  could  be  used  by  students 


in  hi^i  s^i^o^^^^Wegev  vocational  rehabilitation  counselors,  instructors  in  adult  eduction  courses, 
Parent-Teao^WPssociations,  counselors  in  community  counseling  sefvfces,  private  clinicians,  and 
personnel  directors  in  private  industry, '  ^CiV.  '  . 


The  curriculum  consists  of  four  cl^apters.  Chapter  1  contains  an  introduction  to  the  dual  role 
system  which  limits  career  and  other  B^choices  for  both  women  an3  men.  This  chapter  discusses 

*  •       -  ■■■  ■ 

traditional  family  and  occupational  Kples  fpr  both  sexes,  their  antecedents  and  consequences  as 

'  "  .         ■.      .I^.  ^  4  ■  ^  , 

well  as  current  challenges  to  the  system.  Chapter  2  provides  an  introduction  to  a  comprehensive  sex 
lair  guidance,  program.  It  includes  a  perspective  on  sex-fairness  in  the  counseling  proc^ess  as  well  as 
recommendations  and  activity  suggestions  for  each  of  the  components  of  a  comprehensive  program. 
Chapter  3  is  designed  to  help  couns3l6rsiidentify  isej^  bias  in  career  interejst  inventories  and  to  mini- 
mize bias  rrt  administerinj^'  reportiftg/!  and  Interpreting  these  inventories.  Includcfd  in  thisT]hapter 
is  a  technical  interpretation  df^he  NIE  guidelines  for  assessing  career  interest  inventories.  Chapter 
1  is  a  resource  guide  to  supplementary  reading  and  aucfiovisual  materials.  TKte  annotated  biblio- 
f^raphy  includes  general  information  on  sex  stereotyping  and  sex-fair  counseling  career  guides,  ac- 


iviVeis  for  counselors  and  educators,  a^|^organizatiohs  and  agencies  providing  information  and 


t 
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f/i('  Wafto.tiiJ,'  JnititutQ  6{)  EdadaUon  (WIE),  a.t  e.ach  ^taga  of,  tbv.  davdlopment 
,|.i'((>c.c'ii  we  (Wie  f,ofLcvd  to  con6ideA  a  numben.  o{{  {^actofi6  Li.Mch  had  majbfi  ivipti 
C(.(C((:'w5  o\{  tlic  f^onm  and  content  of^  the.  f^ina^  pnodnct.  . 


Tlic  {^in6  t  o  'fl^thirse  f^ac  tonyt>  locvs  Iwia^^  to  mee^  the.  need6       an  audience  d.i{^- 
^    .V'a(Wt|  (M  (evelb  oj^  amnene66.    The,  mte,^Ual  m  axe,  pKe.paAlnc\  f^oK  th^^LeoAyi- 
*   .  ^'^liL  ^y/  '  jXi^thcAilaAl^Lj  the  teahyUaal  inteApKeMLtA.on  x)f^  the  Nie-6po,Mo^eJ 
(kudei:  ines  uf^  Scu-Fa{>ne<s^^  And  Sc^x  Rca6  in  OccupatlOYial  ln^,QAUt  Jnvento^*vte,^ 
^cqiwicd  an  undcutand-cyig  o/J  tftAee  l^^ueA:    the,  ok^Qhi^  and  e,{^^ecjt^  6c.x 
ina^,  counsel' ing  (^un.  caieeK  devetopment,  and  the  teAt  con^tAudtlon  of]  comnonltj 


used  ca^ec'i  inte^iest  inventories.  AltJiouglj^he. 
.  icr:ic_  ci'tufsei\ris  and  cuanscilon  educatu^^.,  t<)e/  decided  m  could  make  no  a^Aamp--. 
~    dons  about  tlic  Ceve-i'  of,  aioaneyie-s^  qi^  ouA  aadA^cncc  on  ayuj  of^  thc^e  A.6^sues. 
i\'nsct.iiLcntl!if  ive  w\e  ^on.ced  to  modulate  *  the/ tone,  and  content  o{' the  ma^te^niatt 
•V";  Lh'CJi  an  amie  and  an  unaiOa^i'  audteyice..  "  .  ^ 

Ocvc  doping  the  on^ieyitatAon  to  ^ex  (^a.iAneA6  A-eqiuAcd  can.e,()Ul  co^uideAotAoyi 
o^  tivo  it(wc\i'Sions:    the  dec^nee.  o^  expo^aK^_  td^\<JS6ut6  ol{  6^;^  bioA  and  attitudes 
toiVt'rui  sc\  Irias  in  gcnenat.     In  oKdeA  to  meeX  the.  nee.d6  o{\  the  te^JS  mil- 
^:m,v'^)»u\/  ({ud^cncc ,  \.co  txied  to  coveA  a  bKoad  navige.  o(^  topics  in  ouA-  on^ienta-  . 
i  ( on ,  including  iSSucs  o;^  se.y.-h.ole.  steheo  typing  in  the  mn:ld  o(^  iA)OA.k,  fadvi 
iCou'h  p'u^hibit  scK-diScnimi,ncittun  in  eflucat^ion  and  ejnptoijintyit,  tlie  o^tg'ins  of^ 
0    the  dual  'u'fo  S(j6tem  in  liisto^^,  'eXc .  At  the  6ame  time,  iA)e  hoped  to  capture.. 
t^hc^'\{  (  (cntion  of)  the  A^^{)'Olmed  keadeK  msth  u^ef^ul'  Md^tiAtic^  and  a  cohe/ieyit 
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}:'^r^n^('a(  {(ni  ('/^  f^act.s,  hi  u\idvn't'o  avoid  atiQv\at-iv\(]  f^mi^i  i^ty  and  antac]ci'i!^t6' 
((('((.•(•  ii)<'  tnicil  Co  }jnv  S{'M  (  tlw  , ('66m<\6  ■  ni  (■(  niodcnatc  ,  bai'anccd  mannc^/r,     ("vcvs 6  nu] 

and,  :\''.cc  cJio  <cc6 .  '  Fn-cr/orn  Tr?  (;a>?  matc,n.ialyti  mmyit  inae.don  not  on.hj  f^'ipm  tiadi- 
tiowal'  scK-ioCv  ^t(!icot(i}:)c'^  bi^it  {)nom  levc^ic  ^oci(U:aI  p/LCi>6a^C'i  a6  lUcN'. 
Rii{lu'\  tliaij  !{i'cu-h  attention  cnti-nL^bj  on  iha  c/i/^ect6  of^  ^icx  bia^  on  tmncn,  (iv 
./  ••;'{' T'lH  (/  i'(w.  T'V  ((')i/vcr('(Mi  ivliicli  (denti()ied  f/ic^^  c;^-<(.jui/i  and  c/^hec^i        M'x  JMa.s 
hoth  ivomi'n  and  ini'H.  .  Sii^iis  ini]  tli  i    approach  w  (/'iope/^[(t(''t/)  p'tavidcd  ai'X^ 
i  ('/^  ('(Tf  aM(/{{Mcc*  .tV{'r//  an  ln.cMea6edileKKQf.  o{)  amncnQ6.6  a6'w('('V(!)  a 
p.,' '•>.•);(-({   (d^'nti  ()icat  ion 'nH  til  the  pnobtcm.  y 

ui/iido  (  ion^  ,v"f.a  ic^x-/5a  ('Y  ca'ice/i  gu-ccfetuce  p/rog/toiH  aui    f  (£l? .  complex  .  Wc» 
'.wuu';/  ^/k'  p'/cit'wfaNcw       be  uSc  (ioS  tif  counAcla%i^  tiiuicj  a  t<;xr/X''.  va:A.ic:t(i  of^ 
'  ^M'i'^-'ncr(i:c|pp»icac/a;.s.    rcMi'\e(/acM'if  (^/  (Ut^  *a.f  femp:tcc/  to  develop  necomendcyt  ions , 
'tntfo.'.u'cs,  and  techoiioncs  leliicli  cxnii'd       ntilizQ,d  b(j  coan^SeU^^s  mtli  oa'uanii  . 
V'-cC^  c-;  c^pri f(';S{'.' r^J'd  r(pp('//nirj  a  vai'ivty^of^  tliconet icai'  model^  {)on.  conn^eiy 


I  \ 


cutout  tie  (fuicUi^ 


h^,  .  tlie  MU'^  / ■(/(  .v^dWiCf  issue  tiY-coumuinicate  to  oh*l  cUid-iencc  i^'as  the 
(oie'tp'.e  tat  ion  and  eyptancition  o{^  tlie  Nli^-^poyi^on^ecl  Giud(il^iyi(>-^ .    The  p/iobl'ons  , 
f.,:  (Ins  instarie<^  leeie  mui!  tiptoe-     the  Guide.tinQA  mnc  mitten  (\on.  test  con- 
'/.'..  /  's  ,Mi./  p'(b(' ^^ln"•  s    flie  ecnicepts  embed'ded  in  the.  Ga'ide  i'  ine.'S  ii'e'ie  based 
eo^'i]  »  ieaC^'d  statistical  co\is  idenations;  and  tlivne  ms  venij  tittte  el'ear-cnt 
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cmpii.(l\U  evideyicc  to  Stippoxt  any  paAtlcu^'oA.  'S^dtegfj  in  a^ing  cyi  lnt^^'ipni!-tm^ 
nitcu'i  f  iiivcutq^uc  s  ui- a  ^ex- f^aA.A.  ynaywQA.    To  met'.t  the  o.(^  ouA  'audicncQ, 

ICC  ^t^ifyit Itemized  tin:  GaidcUnU' ayid.  attempt cd  to  provide  oun  nrndoM  witli.ah 
undtM^tandiyig  uf^  hou^  6l^x  bia^  iyit(i/i(L^t  inventq/iij  AeMitt6.     In' ad-' 

r/(  f(yH,  (tv  added  Accinmmidation^  (^on  the  ^.(Dc-^^oaa.  u^e  o^i{  6ach  ^nueitto/iie^ 

I 

'  ■'        ■     ■  •  • 

\^  sccoyid  f^acto-n  uhicJi  had  tmpl^catA^oM  oyi  th'^  ^tnaX  f^oAw  of^  th^.  LiLaA^iing 
Ki'f  iixus  cnin  6Cilectioyi  ayid  {use  of^'  coyi^iLttaht^]^   Vzv^lppm^nt  of^  a  ^atce,^^  {^ul 
bayoice  betmen  ^ta(^i{  expentUe.  and  e{\i^ont,-  and  coyi^ultant  contn.ibaiLoyi  ani^t^^  , 
as  u  stance  ms  a  d.i:{^f^{cutt'  p/toWem  (^oA  lu./  In  6owe  myjs  olia  ^eZzctlan  and 
aic'j  (cai  senendipituiiS .    We  dQlibe^ate^y  iele.cted  tioo  ^^poARtt  pane^ts  ai  con- 
suC\tants  loliom'we  a'nticipated  ioe'ie  "lepnesentative  o(\  oua  potential  audi euce- - 
iuea'ie  Ui'nam^'ie ,  mU'  ^  :\emaA'v ,  sclun^j!  coanseHoA  at  van  iiUiS.A'evels/agencii  Cim^^^eii'on 
[i('ac/:/«j/i  {  fe,^  etc'.-^-CO  nevieiA)  oun  dna(\t^  of^  the  L^aAyiLng  Kit.    Because  ioe  de - 
iiiied'an  oppui  tuni  ty  to  intenact  mtli  tlierr)  peA^oyially  m^>  bAoaght  tkdffi,^  y 
panels,  to  oa^  (j^,'^<cc  ()on  a  tline.e-liou'i  debAiefiU'ig .    This  aJIoioed  f^oA  <itt(.^*7-«^^..._^,, 
avtii^n  amOhq  ai^l!  uf)  us  and  a  Uyiiqae  oppon^tunity  to  ob^eAve  ayid  leoAn  (^n:om 
advocates  o(^  many  position^  ^  imaltaneo  as  ty .    Thi6  i^kU  panticidoAty  asef^id  in 
modidat ing  the  tone  o(>^  the  mateAia.t>^  in. a. my  that  the  ne.ceA^aA.y  points  cotddi 

made  (oithout  'Tni-o/r)''  ciny.af)  oaAaiid.ie\ice.    While  these  panel  debn  ie'(]iyic]6 
a\"u^\e\l\emei:(i  usef^uH  to  use  and  hMped  u^  idey\ti(^y  a^ca^s  i^hlch  neede.d  amp[\{f 
yicatiyu,  w  iVtHiHd  have  p'lvf^ite.d  f^n.om  havuig  con^uttants  knowdcdgmbU'  abv 

(Iw  (j'tif (/•(('  'ia\u]e  vi\  ccHtvnt  ancas  as^ls't  (/i  {'ri  monc  cf^  the  eai,'Cf/  f^ohmat  mii 
I  I 

cctifcui    c/i'-S(tiii.    ACtliuugli  luc  attempted  tltis  appfioadi  at  an  eanlij  -ifaqc  {'ii/f/ic 
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devk!ivpmMt,'  (fi^n  6uccQ^6f^uJl!..    Af^t^K  that  Qxp^^i-  / 

CHCC'  ,  w  ^a^i'fivad  0i\  ca.tti^iig^u^r\  (•'xpcA.t'Coyit>ultan.t6  (^on  f^inal:  A.(!V'ic'm' a^id 
iL'uciaMii.    Oun.  iatM  (iKpMxcna^-  ^tAin-iqTtf^  that  had  w  neciui'^tQd  ax- 

}X'nX.  abbi'Stanc(^  ^ounuM,  it  maid  hava  6avzd       a  con^id(^habt(i  atnount  o(\  Q^^ont. 

-,T/k'  t\i{Ad  {fictOK  wkich  plaijdd  a  majO^\ole  .01  t/ze  f^inal  {^oKm  of^  thi' 
LvjxAning  Kit  tiJa6  a  6^nxoa6  concern  f^on  koto  to  make  tlie  maXanlal^       tu^tf^ut' a^b 
(bl'c  to  a  (Otr/c  ^anga  of^  aadiayice -b .    Once  u;GHia)i  ^^ogri^'zed  the  yiQcc^JS^i  tij 
pi  appxvachiyig  ayi  'aadidyicc  u)Lth  mayuj  Icv^ts  o(^  \L{Ak^n.m(.\66 ,  '  Lt  bdcame  Hcce4  4a/i// 
'  tc.^  dcvi^Iop  a  btnatagtj  to  accomp^i^h  tkiji.-   T^ie  ^tl^6^^a^  dc^t^cXopm^^ 
had  Urhi  to  m(Xi.\  modutQ^  wkich  da^ait  I'xith-^ach  compoyiQnt  Ucx  bla^,  coayubat- 

tfit'  o^  Int.QnQAt  Ly^m^^tpn.U>^ ,  'ayid  a  compKdim^lvQ  K(!^aiiAcQ^  guAxl(.\)'\^b(i.pajia.t^.bj 
/U  ttv  wcxkd'd  toitli  til  (  6  phiyi  Lt  became  £e64  ayid  lU6  nAQf^u.t.    ReuieWA^  "of^  tyidcr 
v'idiiai!  modul'ci  /^cl'f  fZ/Cf/iycAC  **miS6iyig  ^omiLtkiyig*'  dn^pita  01^  tf^^onJ^  to  pKo- 
vidii  a  bxixi^'bdt  cowp^idi(fnslve  ovMVicxi).    AddLtioyicUdj/onA  onlginal  and  con- 
tinuiflg  iyita.yit  m-b  to  make  tkt  mateAlal^b  ava.iZabt(!  at  a^vQHAj  toi^~-do6t.    And  y 
'|:nnifciirj  a  biwgi^!  nwlt  ex/i^en^iv^e  thay\  pn^int-ivg  >5'epaAa^e  modular-. 

Cv^lb^qucnt^l^J  w  diicid{>d  to  pfia^Mt  thz  ItoAyiLyig  Kit  a^  a  6iyigle  un^X  a^d  fi^t 
tliv  ncadQA  badact  the  appnop^Aate  ^(Lctcoyi^. 

■  At  the  pnebrnt  time  (oc  (^eel  toe  have/ d^veZopeJ  a  u6e{)Ul  .6et  o(^  ma.teAAai!b 
i      '  '  "  ^ 

['iiicli  cayi  pnovide  a  coioiseion,  c.oayibelon  eAicaXon ,  teacher,  m-^k^h.op  teade'i , 

I  { h'la^iicoi ,  (^n  (^tlien  (nte^ebted  n.eadeA^  tolth  peAZuient  and  headiHd  Appticabte 

{iif^L^\a  t(.on.    W/it^/ie. '(uiA  ^^.C'comm^ndatcor^        natioyia^e^  'provide  oni'tj  oy\  vu  tdwe 

^      118.  ^ 


of,  Iwip  el  iduj,  (^oc  hav\'  ^ugge^tdd  additional!:  Ae^ouACG  mataAARt^ .    We  have  atso 


nic  Glided  t>piAA.t 


m^tQ%i>  of^  60rm  rr\at(iAAa.U>,  and  an  aud'tocaA6^ttc  tapa  of^  <s<m('afcrf 
tv'(cwi  d  c  mo  nMAotMig  ^^e)C'b  ia^cd  and  ^ex-j^ac^  coun^i!^  irig .  ^ 


fen  ( 


Vct>plitc  (.'U'l  ii'buat-  penchant t>  (^o^  mA-ting  pn.imoA.Uiij  In    thz  ^anguagd  o^  the 


liavir  vtidc  a  6'Lnce.^(>.'^(^f^on.t  in  th^  LeaHyiing  Kit  to  develop  ma- 


U'i  id^idi  am'  ut>ef^\d  and  iihdMAtandabl^,  a.t  l^a^t  in  pan.t,  to  oi'i'. 


/ 
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Tho  iar#M»r  Kdu^tailon  Coniinuuni-Flini 


the  career  education  continuum,  currently  being  developed  by  Flint  Schools,  isi  comprehenkive 
program  designed  to  provide  maximum  opportunities  for  career  awareness,  exploration,  preparation, 
\     orientation,  Jmd  ultimately,  placement  to  all  Flint  students.  The  program  is  not  entirely  new,  but, 
rather,  incorporates  and  refines  existing  community  and  school-based  programs  and  new  concepts 
into  a  total  unit.  : 


Overview 


The  Flint  (^ommunity\Schools,  through  a  unique  parUiVrship  with  the  Charles  S.  Mott  Founda 


tion  and  the  Comrriunity  Education  Program,  have  been  provftUng  a  wide  range  of  educational,  voca- 
tional and  recreational  opportunities  for  childreh,  youth  and  ad\lts  for  almost  forty  years  Career 
education,  Flint  believes,  is  an  imegral  component  of  <jommunity  education. 


Sk^parate,  distiniguishabj^  fragments  of  career  ediicatioh  are  not  new  to  Flint.  Among  them  are 
vocational  education  classes,  vocational  retraining  of  adults\  and  cooperative  education  programs 
with  on-the-job  training.  ^ 


h^ducational'opportunitles  leadipg  to  careers  in  voluntarism  and  greater  personal  satisfaction  in 

.  ■  J     '      '  *  ' 

liMsur^  activities  have  been  a  hallmark  o^the  Flin^schoqls'  cooperative  effort  with  the  Mott  Founda- 

tion.  This  team  effort  algo  pioneered  the  personalized  curriculum  progr^im  which,  during  the  past 

twelve  years^pffered  individualized  classes^nd J^ofunseHng,  as  well  as  subsidized  work  experience,  to 

moff)  than  20,000  students  identified  as  poti^ntial  dropouts. 

V  ^ 

Since  1953,  'The  Work  We  Live  By"  s^^ri^,  an  ongoing  19-unii  curriculum  supplement  to  junior- 
and  senior-high  social  studies  instruction,  h^s  be^n  published  by  the  schools-  instructional  services 


\ 
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department.  More  recently,  in  1969,  Flint  was  one  of  the  first  school  districts  i^  , Michigan  Rfprovifle 
iophisticated  traininj^i)f  specialized  vocationa^and  technical  job  skills  through  *in  area  skill  center. 
This  facility,  providing  in-depth  training  for  high  school  juniors  and  seniors,  has  been  a  model  for  I 
similiir  c^Jnters  around' the  state.  * 


Program  Description 

The  new  element  in  Flint's  car0fer  'education  program  is  to  bring  all  of  these  fragrhents  together 
through  a  systematic  approach  to  carter  education  that  will  pervade  the  entire  spectrum  of  K12  edu- 
cation and  beyond.  Total  infusion,  of  Vareer  education  into  all  phases  of  the  jegiilar  curriculum  is  ' 
considered  to  be  the  vc\o^\  significant  aiid  effective  approach,  as  Wjpll  as  the  most  challenging,  in  terms 
of  student  and  professional  involvement,\develjQpment  of  content,  and  methodology. 


nd  learn  fundamental  occupational  processes  tlvfough 


By  infusing  career  education  concepts  into  the  K-l2  curriculum,  Flint  schools  are  helping  y 
sters  to  gain  an  awareness  of  occupational  chi\)iees  during  field  trips  and  from  resource  personnel     V  / 
*from  the  community;  see  the  need  for^nasterApf  mathematics,  reading  and  writing  skills  for  m'ean-/ 
ingful  pniployment  and  successful  consi^umerismi* 
* '  h  a  n  ds-  o  n     x  per  le  n  c  es . 

.      -  ...  ' 

On^  oC  Flint's  greatest  coiumitments  has  bien  to  its  membership  in  the  National  Alliance  for 

'  .  -  ^  .  .   -V  ^    .  •   /  * 

Career  Education  witb  other  sch<X)l  districts  and  in  conjunction  with  The  Ohio  State  Uftiver^sity, 
Flint's  four-year  plan,  is  to  infuse  career  education  into  the  K-12  curriculum  agd  to  ii/-service  .n[)  lo 
1500  classroom  teachers  ip  the  totaTtCifte^  education  concept.  Implementation  pf^this  plan  is  now 
underway. 


/ 


Enhancing  the  curriculum  of  the  earfy  elementary  grades  Vs  a  series  of  stipport  components,  in- 
eluding  field  trips,  career  weeks,  and  regularly  scheduled  hands-on  classes.- /Fhese  activities  are  part 
of  the  total  effort  in  the  elementary  grades  to  give  students  an  awareness/of  career  opportunities 
thr(|^gh  the  normal  school^nvjronment  and  in  motivating  them  to  enthusiastically  enter  mto  the  ^ 
exploratory  opportuhities/presenlcd  in  jynior  high.  The  .supportxomponent,s  of  career  education  / 
begin  to  assume  a  more  significant  role  in  the  'mx\^}^  high  schools.  Flint  s  eight  junior  high  schools 
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are  equipped  with  career  labs  which  are  used  in  conjunction  with  a  10-week  seventh  grade  mini-course 
in  c^ireer  planning  and  decision-makinu.  The  goal  of  this  course  is  to  aid  the  student  in  formulating 
avp(^onali/.ed  career  plan,  arriving  at  his/her  own  goal  decisions,  followed  by  development  of  a  per- 

.  '.V.-;  ,  . 

sonatf/ed  plan  for  reaching  those  goals.  ^  •       .  ' 

]       A  studentiusing  th^.  career  lab,  along  with  a  career  planning  cla^p,  begins  by  taking  the  Kuder,' 
SoriOs     Interest  Inventory  to  learn  about  areas  of  interest   Using  the  workscope,  the  student  miitche.^ 
interest  ari^aslvfth  a  s^f-assessment  of  proficiency  in  verbal  and\3uantitative^kills,  and  then  adds  the 
educational  level  he  hopes  to  attain.  With  the  combination  of  these  factors,  ihe  scope  identifies  spe- 
ciric.|)ccupations.  The  student  may  then  obtain  th#occupational  briefs  forih<)se  Occupations  and 
read  abofit  them   Slide-tape  presentations  about  various  careers,  and  about  hoW  to  get  and  keep  a 
jab;  along  with  appropriate  aadiovisuiEJ  equipment  are  provided  in  the  lab.  Once  the  student  makes 
a  tenUtive/ilecision,  he/she  may  explore  with  a  hands-on  exp^irience  kit  or  listen  to  one  or  more  of 
1 50  different  t'aped  interviews  with  a  person  bn-th  e-jofe/ 

A.S  students  prepare  to  enter  high  school  the  concentration  on' c^areer  preparation  and  work 
(;xperience1.akes  an  added  importance  The  key  to  the  reigvance  of  pr^grarftmfng  for  many  Jiigh 
.school  .students  is  the  attention  given  them  by  knowledgeable  and  understanding  counsdors  who  are 
their  prifnary  placehient  contacts.  Placement  rejies  Upon  the  entire  career  education  continuum  - 
avviireness,  exploration,  and  preparrftion--yet  career  education  without  placement  is  not  career  edu 
/  cation.  Placeme|jt^is  crucial  to  the  total  Flint  continuum,  for  if  students  do  not  Or  cannot  acquire 
meaningful  employment  the  entire  process  has  failed.  ^  * 

In  Flint,  counselors  maintain  a  complete  follow-up  on  all  graduates,  at  least  through  the  thir- 
teenth year.  Beyond  the  thirteenth  year.  Vocational  guid^ce,  jobVctraining,  and  enrichment  oppor- 
tunities arc  available  through  an  extensive  adult  education  Vogram,  an  adult  high  school,  ah^  coop- 
erative  continuing  education  ventures.  Hence,  the  career^education  continiiurti  is  the^jjreparation 
(*r  individuals  for  all  their  life  roles,  seeking  to  enhance  eaqh.  person's  ability  t^^pxake  a  right  deci^iion 
with  the  competency  tci  carry  out  that  decision. 
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Inquiries  concerning  the  J*1int  Community  Schools'  career  education  program  should  be  ad* 


dressed  to: 


David  Doherty  . 
Flint  Community  Schools 
9^3  E.  Kearsley  Street 
FlintvMichigan'  48502 


■  \ 


lias  btU'M  tlia  total'  ctutnscl'  (ih  ^I'vihvjcuur.atlon  thn.(nu]li  s  ic]\j  i  p^icayit(  if  Hi'dnccd 
apatv  avS  M/fccr/aC  mc\?i()('^.s  uf^  tAc  btudc'nt  piacaminit  -  tmn  tOQQihQA  autli  tliv 
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f/ic  .fvc(.)ii;(f  u'l;  f^nom -schoul!  to  {^iLU-time  empHoipmit  oK  cuntinuad  (.^.ducatiuii . 
The  mrs(  (/(j^'/^ <oti.f f  c//r((!(\MU)e  (h  imptcmcyituig  this  ccmnSi^tiug  cUoAt  U  tlic 
cdmindtioH  vf,  tradUicniai!  iwn-coan.SQ  f.  hig  cusignments  and  tha  t/iaditiunai: 
i'f^f)(ccr bound  appiuac.li  to  cotuUQ^ing.    '  •  -.T  ' 

C         f  ■'  _  •  • 

lo  a  school'  dist-act.ivith  an  intcnnat  dniaf  ^cputat  ion  {^o\"  commanita  I'du- 
catAon,  caicoi  iu{ucat(o\i  is  cons  (defied  '  to  ba^  the  uttimatv  in  commimi  tfj  parti - 
(M>Wf(W:  ;^<.,7  tthi^-J'c!  p\oi]iam.     Lvj  wliat  beffeT  method  can  the  communitu  be 
bioiu]!it  into  tlic  cl'ass'l^oom  at\tlic  same  time  tliat  the  ct:assA(Xom  be:COmes  pant  ■■ 
the  ^'umwanitu?    lu  (lie  .^inal!  anai'tjsis,  ftiyiV 6  abjective  is  to  make  sta-" 
dents  become  a  pant  of^  tlic  nv  a  f  ivo  A  I!  d  n/^  mplo(jfimi,t,  senv.ice.and^  pAodac  tiun  ^ 
nathen  (Jian  sanptij,  obsenocns  in  tnaininq.    As  tlie  ciiHyUculm]  becomes  40Aac  tica 
the  tcanning  becomes  neU'vant.  \  -  ' 
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